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I  T  A 

.Vi.*  A 

Kc  HiUtts  AtrcusTE  Fuon  'V  A 

Sec  the  biocrapitical  article  Filom.  P.  M.  A.  V 

JLP.P.  A|KBT  FKEOtxK  K  I'ui  vKi).  M  A  .  F  R  Hist  Soc,  f 

1V>fe»«or  o(  English  Hitl  iry  in  tde  liiii\if>iiy  of  L<->ni!i>n.    Fc!li">»  ii[  MI  SotiN'  ] 
CollcKC,  Oxford.    Atsiitant  Lili*.«r  ..f  ih.   Du  ti.Tnjry       N.itiiirnl  Pui<rj|ih>.  iHo;- 
tqot.    L^(h»n  Pn^m.'in.  Oilur  I.  itiaj;  Arnold  I'nacnwn.  tl$9A.    AallKir  tit  i 


S««  btof  raphiul  article .  FkasCJi,  A.  C.  I 

Stf  the  hioifTaphirnl  article :  SWUWUIIH.  A.  C.  \ 

A.  0.            Uexry  Austin  Dobson,  LL.D  / 

Sx  tfw  bwniphtnl  Kidt!  P»wd)t,  Utawkt  hunm.  \ 


Ammou)  GLuv£.a.  hi.A.,  LL.B.  (d  igosL 

Trinity  Co)le«e.  Cambri^gt;  J«iai>«Wsr  «r  AmMWM       fMdbr  far 


bnilgc  Univcnity  Pkh. 

.  AL£XANOEIt  GotOOK, 

I  rrtarrr  in  Church  IIibtor>'  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \tMHMik  *       "  ^ 


B«v.  Alexanoej  GoiooH,  M.A.  ^ 

A.  G.  D.         Aathur  GtOKCE  Doughty,  CM  C  ,  M.A.,Lirr  D..  F.R  HiST.S.,  F.R.S  iCtnada)  f 

Poniidww  Archiviat  «l  Canada.  Member  of  the  Ccognphkal  Board  of  Canaihi.  J  ^t^^Um,  ^ 
Aiitbaror  TV  CnM*  «f  New  Frwut  ;  Ac.  Joittt  vtHkm  ^^Utmmtt  nhtmg  » Ik*  j  •"'■^ 

A.H.S.  Rtv  AncinBALO  HeNKv  SAVct.  Lirr  D  ,  I.I..D.  •  / 

See  the  biof^phical  article  Satce.  A  M  •  *  % 

^i,9»  R«v  .^Tr<c^^r^^R  Jn«rs  Crtt-vi:,  M  \  ,  ivl)  ( 

Pri)(i«-«ir  "I  Ni  w  li  -t.MiM-nl  jn^l  Church  HUtory,  Vorlohiro  Uaitc<l  ln'1c|'?ntl<;llt  J  | 

A.  hit,  Amprew  Jacksom  Lamoukeux.  „.     .      ^  ^.  '        f  , 

Librarian.  College  ol  AgricuhaR,  GocatU  uimenity    Editor  «f  tfee  JIm  JtinM^  Utt 

(Rio  dc  Janeiro),  1879-1901.  I  » 

jLIfc  Andrew  Lang.  f,. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Lakc,  AUDfemr.  .  \ 


(  olltTPc.  Bradford,    ttometime  Registrar  of  Madras  Univcnity.  and  Member  ol  ]  r^h 
M  >  Mire  Educaikmal  Service.  i  *  9 


A.  H.  Ab        Aoslaide  Mary  Axdcrson.  M.A.  f  -     • '  '  P 

If.M.  Principal  Lady  InMctor  of  Factories.  Hoow  Offict.  (Tlerk  !•  the  Royal  J  ■-a^^- 
Coministion  on  Labour,  im^iSm.  Gamble  Gold  Medallist,  Giitofi  Collcgr.  Cam-  i  UMV  UpHMMi 
be uIkc  ■  89 J .  Amhoc g|  wfioiw MtMw no  ladimriil  tSe nd  Ltti^jOfi, 9m.     [  tU  ll 


A.  M.  C.         AcNXS  Maky  Clsrke.  / 

A.I.  AlfWEO  Newtow,  F.ltS,  fLtofflerfeyer;  Lapwfn-; 

Sec  the  biogrxpMal  «tlde:  IVlwrosr,  Aintn:  i  Lark;  Uonet;  Locn^  > 


4Lf«0»         AMBtm  rHit.i^unN  CoLKVAN.  >f  A  .  I  n  D  .  f  K  s  r 

^nfcssor  of  C»'a>I<>v'v  in  the  I  'mvrruty  of  liK»st(o.  t>oloyist.  Bureau  of  Mine*.^  Uikndor  (m  /orf). 
TOfDOto,  1893-1 V I <>    Author  ol  HtpotU  o/  Ih*  Burtau  tl Mnmij  Omiarw.  (, 


'Acomplcta  list,  ikvwi^ijill  tediwiitiMll  cmirthotaiR.  afipean  k  th«  fini  wluiae. 
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A.  F.  lo.         At«F»T  Pt.tt»  Low.  C 

Dtputy  N1ini>tcr  o(  Drpartmcnt  of  Minc«,  Canada.  Mvmlxr  of  (jcvlo}iicjl  Survey  \  LfcbrXlOf  (I'w  p<lT^t 
ol  Cjnjdi.   Author  ol  Keporl  e»  IM  tJtfiatiiiieit  m  the  Lubniiar  i'<n\nlidn ;  &c  I 

Adam  SroowicKM  a..  F.R  S.  f 
Profc«or  of  Zoology  at  tht"  Imperial  Colkye  of  SdMye  *nd  Tethnology  Lonrfan.  J  , 
Fellow  aiiil  tormerfy  Tutor,  ot  Innity  t-oilcgc.  Lambrjclgc.    I'rulcMor  ol  Zoology] 
tn  the  UoivcrMty  ol  Lambrnlgc.  1907-1909.  "  i 


LMml  Fown*. 

liTthc  UoivcrMty  ol  Lambrnlgc.  1907-1909 

Ajintfg  Shadwkll,  M.A.j  M  P..  LL.D.,  F  R.C.P 

Mrm   ^  ^ 

^up(>ly;  induitriiil  IiJ)uienty  ;  UnnlT,  J tmptrance  and-Ltii>l<itton 

AtBRrOIT  SociN,  Pit  D.  (1844-1S00) 

t'ornicrly  I'r<ift*v>r  "f  S:miilc  I'hilulogy  in  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Tubi 
Auiftor  of  Araliuittf  Crcniruiitk  ."S^ 


Shadwkll,  M.A..  M  P..  LL.D.,  F  R.C.P.  f 

her  lit  Cotiixil  of  Kpiclemicilogicjl  Sjcicty.    Author  of  TTtt  London  Wattr- {  LlflUOT  lAUt, 

iy;  JmiusSrtiil  liJIuicniy  ;  Prink,  J tm(xrani€  anj. LtjiilnUon.  1, 


Alan-  Simmeklv  Cole  C.R  ^  •  (" 

.'\>»ialjnt  Secri  i.iry  lor  .^rt,  R"-}rtj  of  Education,  t90t>-l«>og.  Author  of  Awtttil  i 
Nttdle  Point  and  P\U<rj>  Uiit  .  Embnudtry  and  iMct  ■,  OTnamrnl  in  European  Silkt  ;  \ 

isn  1 

A.  St  H.  C      AuriED  St  Httt  GtiuoMS.  f , 

Major,  E-ist  Yorkshire  RoRlmpnt.   Explorrr  in  South  Central  Africa.  Author  tA\  tMIUOM. 

A/nca  from  Sot^lh  to  Sorth  th'cuih  Mumtitinnd.  t 

A.  8.  >.  Alexander  Sri'ART  Mi  rray,  LL.D.  / 1  •irm 

Sec  the  Uiiigrapdical  article:  MlIEAY,  Al«XAKDB«  StUABT.  \  ''*™P-  ^ 

A.     W.  Aoci  sriL  S  Sami  kl  Wilki.vs.  M  A.,  LL  D  ,  I.itt  D  (  iS.t  ;-i905)  r 

Prolrvor  of  Uitin,  Owen*  College,  Mincbestcr,  186^1905.  Autlior  of  Roman  J  (jitia  Laanan  {in  par^.  > 
Littraturt.Sx.  {   —  ' 

AJJL  A.  T  Tnoiis<..N  (Ufs-boat:  Unikd  SUUes. 

C)f1ici.il  ui  Life  Saving  ServKe.  U.SJV.  \  ,  . 

A.  W.  H.*        AtiMtJE  WiLiiAU  HoLiASO.  (  UopoU  I.  {Roman  Emperof); 

Formerl)  behold  gf  St  John'*  College,  Oxford.  Bacon  Scholar  of  Cray'*  Ian,  1900.  \  L>ey«Ue{S. 

A.  W.  Hn.       Rev.  Aithve  Wollaston  Hutton,  M.A.  f 

Rector  of  Ik>w  Church,  Cheapside.   Librarian  Natioiul  Liberal  Clubi  1669-1899.  <  Leo  XUL  « 
Author  ol  Lift «/  Cardinal  timucH;  LtJ*     Cardinai  JlaxwtHf;  Ac  [ 

A.  W^e.         Alexaspi  h  Woon  Ren-tqv.  M.A  ,  LL  B  f  Landlord  and  TiBiat; 

Punnc  Juil^e  ol  the  bopfL-rot  Court  ol  Lryloo.  Editor  of  Emychpaedia  afthtLotn  i  Letter*  Patent;  ' 
ej  taiUimL  \  Lodger  and  LodgUip. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wakd,  AdolpBUS  WlLLlAM.  \ *'™»^  luvmm*. 

E.  P.  J.  BsNj AMIS  Dayikj.m  Jackson,  Ph.D.  r 

General  Secretary  of  the  l.innc.in  Society.   Secretary  to  Depannvcntal  Ciimmittet:  J 
of  H.M.  Treasury  on  Botanical  Work,  ivoo-i90«-   Autiiw  gl  Ghiiari  p/  BelaHn  1  UnnMOT. 
r<r«M;Ac  t  • 

T*E  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Ckews.  f .  ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cuwe,  UT  Eakl  or.  1  "praw. 

ft 

C.  C.  W.  CSABira  CuAwroRD  WniNiRY,  A.M.  ^  /  La  Salle; 

Cornell  University.  Au>t!.tant  editor  ittb  Edition  of  the  EncytJopaedta  BritaHntca.  \  Lincoln,  Abraham  (m  part). 


Charlus  Dibdin,  F  R.C.S.  f 

Secretary  of  (he  i<^al  National  Life-boat  lattitution.  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Gvil  •!  LU«>bMt:  British. 


Service  Life-boat  Fund,  1S70-1906. 


CD.  W.        How.  Cauoll  Davidson  Wucrt.  / Labour  L^liUttoa:  Unitrd 

See  the  biographical  article:  VVaiCHT.  Hon.  CAaaotl.  Daviosom.  \  Sl6k$. 

BJ^  CHARLts  EvtRiTT  M  A  .  Fr5 ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (Uf^      Intrtditctifi^  i  tfid 

ForiTwrly  Scholar  of  Magdalen  ColleRc*  Osfofd.  \  Hiitary. 

C^t^k.  CBAKUiS  FrA.VCIS  ATKISiJON.  f 

Formerly  SchLvl.ir  of  Queen'*  College,  Oxford.  Captain,  IM  City  <A  London  (Royal  \  Long  Islaod  (B^Ui). 
Fuailicra).  Author  ol  Tht  Wilitnau  and  Cold  Jlatbour.  ^  '% 

C  F.-Br.         Charles  FoaTESci;t  Brickoale.  r 

Barrist«r-at-Law,  Lincoln'*  Inn.    RejiMMr  of  the  Office  of  the  L.md  Rrpistrv,  ]  rami  R««i>traiinn 
UinfM*  Inn  Fidda.   Author  of  Rei^inratwn  </  TtU*  to  Umd;  Tht  Praauc  «/  tk*  j  n«>8»w»uon.        .  ^ 

Lan^i  Re[istry  ;  Land  Transftr  in  Varteia  Countritt;  ttc  L 

CH^  Sir  CnAmrs  IloiRovn.   ^  f -•  .        ,  •  , 

^  bee  ihe  biL>gr.\phical  article:  Holrovd.  bia  LiiARLts.  l^ff B*. 

C.  H.  Ha-         Carlton  lU-NTirv  HAvr-S.  AM  ,  rit.D,  t 

Awivtant  l'rnf.  ».v^r  of  HiM  xy  in  Columbia  Univerwty,  New  York  City.  Member  J  Le«  I.-X.  (Poftt) 

«i  the  AcuvrKao  HtHuficat  AJWocMiion.  \  , ,  , 

CJ.^         Rtv.  CsAXLEs  Jaues  Ball,  M.A 


.  CsAXLEs  Jaues  Ball,  M.A.  /i       .  ., 

Uoivenity  Lecturer  in  A«syriology,  Oxford.  Author  of        /row  Ikt  East.  \  l*«»tatatlOB». 

Cbaklfs  LrTiifiRiDcr.  Kincsforo.  M.A.,  F.R.Hwr^.,  F.S.A.  T ?.«»..♦..  t.w,.  .»  « 

A»w,tant  S  trx  tjry  .  Ikw.nl  of  I.ducation.   Author  of  Li/*  ef  Utnry  V.  Editor  ol  J     h  w  ^ 
.  Cht«nnUi  vj  L« ndon  »  Suir$ J  »J  Lcmdoa.  \    dua*  oL 

CatL  THEOooa  Miaar,  D.Tn.  f 

Proleuor  of  Church  lliator)-  in  the  Univenity  of  Marburg.  Author  of  PMititlik  \  Lataraa  CoeneDs. 
im  ZtUalUr  Crtc»r  VII. ;  QinUtn  %Ht  Gtstkuhtt  dtt  PapttthmMt  ;  Ac. 
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ffi 


C  B.B. 


KtLf. 


Kan 


B.0». 


B.O.* 


ViituAif  Cosmo  IfomcBOcse. 

Sec  the  biognphical  artidc  MoxKnoirsE.  W  C. 

QuitLES  Raymo:«d  Beaxley,  M.A.,  D  Litt..  F  R.G  S  ,  F  R  Htsr  S. 

ProteMor  of  Mtxltrn  History  m  the  UnivcrMty  of  Dirmiiigh.im.    Furmrrly  Ffllov 
o(  Merton  Coikfc,  Oxford.  msA  Uflivenity  Lcscturer  la  (he  History  <rf  Oeagrapby. ' 
Lothian  Pruniun,  Oxford.  1869.    Lowell  Lecturer.  BoAoo,  IfOlk   Aanor  of 
Hmrj  tk4  Ntmgalcr;  TU  Dam*  •/  Modern  (*Mp«^^;  ftc 


uu 


n  G  S.  A.  DE  Blowitz. 
See  Um  bioKraphkal  anidc.  Buamu,  U.  IML 

DowucB  famcu  Tovby. 

Aathar  of  ffiMir  «.  jraMMi  ifaamut 


IUf»  Cmmi  BeoMm,  BCA, 

Kttpir  al  the  JtAimiMB  Mmwii.  OiitowL  Fellow  «f  Mac&taa  CoHega.  (Mofd 
Vdlvv  df  tW  BriiM  AcMlw»y.  Excavattd  at  Paphoa.  1888;  NHWidh  llwtiid ' 
190s;  EplMwia,  i9Q*-i9aB;  Aaciut.  1906-1907:  Dircnor,  BfiM  scImI  «t 
AtkeiK.  1897-1900;  Director.  Qetaa  Exptoratioa  Fwd.  1899. 

Daw  HAmuT. 

SuunzL  LLEtrrKK  TdOiMt 

6arricter-at-Law,  U««alfl*»  Im. 
Rhondda. 

Rrv.  DucALO  Macpaovck,  M^. 


Mrdalt  and 

c1c»  1  nvrfp- 
Author 


!  B^My  «f  MbdM^  1 1Mb 


t>-. 


Sb  DoMtJp  Mocmint  Waixacc,  K^QLE^,  K  c  v  o 

OlMart^tiir  Bc<lcluiinfacr  to  n.M.  fCtfig  Gri}r£e  V   Director  ol  the  Fafcipt 
t  of  The  Times.  fR<)i-iR<)<).    Member  ol  the  Insumt  <\c  Dfwt  Inters, 
and  Officicr  ilc  I'litaruttion  PuUique  (France)    Joiat-cUitor  of  New 
(I9tb  cd)  ti  0»M)tadffatiMk  JMnnec.  AutbM  «(  ffiiw<|  J^p|< 

csT  Crarlfj  Fkancois  Babclon 

Profeaor  at  the  Coll^|c  dr  France.    Keeper  of  the  department  of 

Afitkiuitk»  ,it  ftw  BiMirrth{V|iif  NjtiofiAlc    Member  ol  ttit-  Acxlfriic 
tioni  ct  lie  Ilcllcs  Lrttrcs,  Pjri*     Chc\alicr  <rf  the  Le^on  of  Honour. 
l)enrtptton\  llitioriguti  det  Mnuumtt  de  id  lUpMt^m  Ri 
MoHHaits  GrOiiius  et  RamatMS,  Catalafu*  dri  Cumiks  de  At 

Edwaro  Ci  riiiiERT  Rlti  ER,  O  S  B  ,  M  A  ,  DJjTT  (Ollbiio) 
AbK>t  of  Down^iac  AbU-y.  B.uli.    '    I1  ir  flf  ""ftn  I  MJir 

in  Cam^tdfi,*  I'txU  and  Siudia,  vol.  vL 

SnrAKO  GEOKCE  DANNRT  UTlira  (lS44-IQO$) 

McnibiT  of  Ti.an!      I'rofi  vvir*;.  R»)ya1  Colle^  of  Moiic,  l89J^iaM,  

thr  fir^l  \\'a^!U  r  Cn-Mvn\  i;l  I  ociclnn.  tAjyxHT^  Author  M  fit  MttlC  ^  lit 
fulurt,         LUuur  ui  a  tntical  cxlition  of  Liiszt'i  Eludes, 

EMTAID  D   J  WtLSOK 

Formerly  Leader-wnter  on  The  Timet ^ 

tUtWD  GossB.  LL  D  .  D  C  L 

Sec  ihv  biogFapbtcat  article  GmW. 

Ejoie  CvRrivF.  M  Tnst  E  E. 

Hiin.tginii;  \)irc-  i   i     ■  '.riti! 

ifcHfARD  Hr.AwooDjM  A. 

Convilte  and  Caiua  College.  Canibridfe>  libfaritit  of  the  Royal  CMfnphkal 
Socttty,  London. 

■maid  Joscni  I>iiir,  MJL,  |fai.B«ie. 

^Formerly  Pdbw  of  IQ|^«  SOcgK.  CttrilM^  AMfeOT  vT  it.  AwfaWi  Ml 

and  Woftt. 

Edmvnd  Owkji,  M.B.,  P  R  C  S..  LL.D.,  D  Sc 

t  to  St  Mary's  Hoapital,  LeMAM.udw'A*  CMIdiM't  Ho^iltai. 
 M. Loadon.  ChovaUcrof theLmoaol Hofloar.  VntEamner 


I 


h  Elect  ne  Tnetio*  Cbt.  IM. 


Lendand*  rry,  2n(l  M»r<iui 
LiffipooD;  Ue.  Jonu  L.  S. 


oL 


Aspetu).  • 


EBOAI  PtESTAGE. 

Specjal  Lecturer  m  Fonuguese  Ltteraiure  in  the  Univcruty  of  ManrbcMcr 
■wmmwr  ia  Pomtguete  in  the  Univenitic*  of  London.  Mancheaien  Ar  Ctun- , 
PtoitUKaeae  Older  ol  S.  Thiago.    Cormponduig  Mcfntm  of  Liabo* 
  rlwpiib  jjjboo^  Capgnphfaa^  Soawy.  m  AuAor  of  Um» 

L  iMrm  Ray  Lamcktbi,  K  C.B.,  F.R  S.,  D.Sc 
Hob.  Fdktw  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford.  Dtrtctor  of  the  Notwat  Ifiitory  Depart- 
OMMa  «f  ihe  British  Museom.  1898-1907  Prrcidrnt  of  the  British  Assorbiion. 
1906.  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Cwnparativr  Anatomy  in  University  College. 
London,  1S74-1S00  I.lrucrc  Profi-f,-ior  of  CottifiirithT  Anatomy  at  Oxfora, 
1S9I-1898  \'irc-Prc<.Kli-nt  i>f  tfir  K0y.1l  Socitly.  iSqity.  Uontanr*  LectMKPt  at 
Sto^USp^  Awtbor  of  Prptmntmi,  Tit  A^immemeni     &«nir«:  Tki  Kim 


Uver:  Surffry  tf  Uht  mi 
CM 


(m  fart). 
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INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


E.  V.  L. 
f.&B. 

.1  * 

t.  0.  p. 

f.L.* 

r.M. 

If*  wl 

F.  Wa. 
V.W.I.* 

r.w.iik 

O.B. 

.1  ■    ■  ■  "-^ 

G.  J.  B-  , 

O.H.C. 

0.1  L.'" 
«wW.T. 

■.KIM 


JEewAKD  VEBtAU.  Lucas. 

E^or  of  Wvkt «/  CfaWri  /^mi.  AuUwrof  £|k^4 


{ 


FxAMK  Ever*!  BrooAiin,  MA.  F.R5.  f 

Protector  <>l  iCiKjlocK-al  S»xiefy,  London     Fornw-rlv  lAtttiri'r  in  Biolijcy  .^t  Guv's  I 
--  -•  ••  —     1  ••   It  r-  iZh  1 
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JOtrfit  Hashacen,  Ph.D. 
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John  Li.sto.v  Mykf-S,  MA.  F.S  A..  F.R.G  S 

Wylceham  Profcs.HQr  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fomierly  TinllHIIJ 
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Jbssib  Lahjlw  W  estom. 
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Profewor  of  Latin  in  the  Univenity  of  Liverpool.  Ptfbir  sf  T^ktaf  Cdkn.  ^ 
Ounbri({Ke.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.   Editor  «f  dM  CtafiMtrf  QMnmf 
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James  WvcurfE  llEAotAM,  M.A. 
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Fefffiw  of  Trinity  Collrtjc,  Camhri<l>;c.  Forrncrfy  ['rt-*ident  of  the  Cambridge 
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IX)L'is  Marie  OtmER  Dvchesne. 

Sec  ihc  hiognpiuKAl  ariictc  Duchbsne,  L.  M  O. 

LxovAVo  Jake?  SprwKu,  M  A. 

AuiiMaiit  in  the  I)r(»artracnt  of  Mincralo(r>',  British  Mu?<Mjm,  FoiTn<rr1y  Scholar  of 
iMdncy  SoMsex  College.  CambrkJ^c,  and  H ark nca  Scholar    Editor  of  the  Mtntn- 

SOk^mft  JOVNA  Doom,  M.A.,  D  CX^  F.S.A. 

Dmw  M  Ibe  Arches:  Master  of  the  Paculttes:  and  First  Church  Estates  Com- 
wk^oiDK^  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Aiithor  of  Momuticitm  in  Bm^fMii,  Au 

Iviet  Vnuilit 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Dept.).  Formerly  Newspaper  CorrcsporKleot  in 
cast  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orieans,  ioa6, .Philadelphia.  1907,  and 
Boston,  U.s  A  ,  i907-i9ia  Amfaof  of  IfUm I4f* i»  Tmmmi  Ctmtty^m, 

MaSCARST  BttY.\.\T. 

MoRttz  Caxtok,  Pii  n.  J 

Honorary  Profi^-^nr  of  Mathrm.itics  in  the  University  of 

VorUtunfjtn  ubtr  die  CcuhulUe  dtr  JJalkemiSlit ,  <Sic. 

"Vkkkut  H.  SrreiMANN.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  tfjf  Muf^atine  ef  AH.  Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national  ExhiUitioni  of  l!ru!.«Is,  ^ari^  Huenos  Airc-<.  Rome,  and  the  Franco- 
Uriiish  K\hi!ii(ijn,  I.onrlna.  Author  of  H%tto'y  cf  "Fundi":  Brihih  FtHnit 
Pi^niinz  to  Ike  Ofvnini  of  th»  Ainetetnik  Ctnlury:  Worki  of  C.  F,  WM$i  JM.J 
SrUisk  Scultilure  and  Mulptars  tf  To^y,  timntiU  Rtmntr  ;  Ssc. 

Mabcds  Nikbuhi  Tod,  M.A 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  Collqce,  Oxford.  UaiMeniqr  LccMccr  in  E]>i|npby. 
Joint-author  of  Caialoiue  of  Iht  Sparta  Ummnm. 

Maxwiuan  Otto  Bismabci:  CtntJUf  .  '  '    -  . 

Reader  in  AndentHteoryttLoiidmUiilffniiy  LccttnriliCfedcitBiMbgknn 
Uohrcrsity,  igos^^iyaS. 

Lmn  Jacques  MimiB  Pinm 


L«adhlII!to; 
UpMoUto; 
UnelM  (m  farCi 


{ 

r  Leopold  IL  {Gnmi  Dmkt  <f 

ij    rwMisy).  "  '  ' 

X  Uader:  MU^trophi  a 


KD^raviB^  (sN  part). 


Leoaldw;  LeoffeUta. 
it*  L»V.  iBmptrm  tfiOl 


l«n)r«IM«nd4 


IMeel 


Nicholas  G  Gedye. 

Chid  Eq0nccr  to  the  Tyae  ImprovenicM  Co»mi*iioik 

OxTO  Hknxzx.  PbJ>.   ^  

-  .  •  t     » ' 

PUMCB  Prrti  AtEXEivTTcn  Kxopotkin. 

.S^  the  ^j^gmphkel  ertkk;  Keototcut.  Pumcb  P.  A. 


{ 
{■ 

luKhtmMt  Urn  pari>, 

{un. 
Udogii  Uii  ptriit 


9 


Hisicry; 
UVQ%  (Ml  fefl). 
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p.  0.  H. 

II*  A*  S»  IC« 


MhOBBU,  HA.  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  LLJ>. 
jmemmtj  to       Zootogical  Society  of  London.    Univcnity  Dcoonatntor  ia 
'Cmiip«atlve  Aiwtomy  ami  Aaaistant  to  Ltoacie  Profeator  at  Oalonl.  iM9-i99i. 

Lectum*  on  Biology  «t  Ctiarinc;  Crr><.%  Hospital,  it^Qi-rRgj);  atl^PlMMlHoipitolt 
IS<)4.    Enmtncf  in  BioIo;;y  to  the  Ro^al  (-oi)cf'.-  of  rhyiicUo^  itQt  life.  I90(- 

1903.  Examiner  in  Zowogy  to  the  L'oivcnity  oi  London, 


Life;  LDngavUy. 


Phoif  Cbsskev  Yoi 


Fercy  Gakdnek,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F  S.A 

See  the  biographica]  artidc.  CAXDMsa,  Percy. 

PXTZK  GiLXS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  LiTT-D. 


Land,  AnhbldMf ; 
I  ■■iit>H  IMkt  ilj 


■.di 
■.LF. 


Fellow  and  CU^^k-.il  Loctuirr  of  Em  manual  College,  Canfacidn^  fod  l/aiYcnity 
Reader  in  Curti^u.ative  Pbilolonr.  Late  Serrctaiy  the  G*Mni%e Thflofocical 
Society.  Author  of  iiauital  tf  Lmttr^m  fkUaieo,  &c 

Philip  GasEJtT  Hamutom. 

See  the  biographical  artidc:  Hambbtoh,  Pniur  Gilbekt. 

'  RoBCXT  AtTXAKont  StkWakt  Macaustek,  ^J<^ 
Sc  1^'a  CaMiC«  CuM^  DiMClorof 

tion  Fund. 

|UCH\Kr>  (IvPM  TI  LI.  1). 
"'      See  tbc  biograpiiicat  anidc:  Carmstt,  RxcuAftft 


{ 


LUm  Eognviqg  (m  fart). 


■.Li* 


ItetHAUl  Ixms  Foconc  TZS. 

Supcrintrmlent  of  the  Zooti 
RoN-^tu  JoTiv  McNeiu,  ma 

Christ  Chiirrh.  OslilMd. 

CaxUe,  Loindon. 


•FonMr  Bdttoi  «r  «h»  A 


RoantT  KSKMAVAY  DoootAS. 
Ihwily  Profeswr  of  Chinese,  King's  College.  London.  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed 
Boaksand  MSS.  at  British  Museum,  1S92-1907.  Member  of  the  Chinese  Consular 
Scrvloe,  i«sft-tS6s.  Autkor  d  Tim  Jjmpiat/t  mmI  LiUntwn  ^  Cktmi  Atarop* 


1  Lociut  (i»  par^, 
j  Lawn  Tennis: 
t-j  Ltlcfii^r,  R.  SldlMf,, 
[LocUiirt.  GMUfk 


RlCHAKD  LvDEUtU,  FJl.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


Member  of  tbe  Staff  of  the  GeoloKicjI  Survey  of  India.  1874-188]. 
.tfMfMiw  ef  Fostil  MammoU,  Rtfttk*  md  Bins  ia  Ikt  Bnttnt  " 


Author  of  . 
Ulueum',  Th*  Ih  cr 


'  


R,M,Jk        Robert  Micrasl  Ballaktvkb. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  BaLLMITYKB.  R.  M. 

BtKI.  'AOBCKT  MlSBET  BaIN  (d.  IQOq). 

A«n*'.«nt  T,ihr.iri:in,  British  NTi;«cum,  iSSj-Kxy).  Aiif'inr  cf  Sinr.fSlnaTut.  l)u 
Poiiiiti-.l  Hisli^ry  of  Dcnntiirlf,  .\\'r-..iy  r.nti  .s-.ic J/- T ,  I ^  1 } - 1 1^- K>:  j'hf  F:ri:  fivmampvi, 
m6ij-17js  ;  ^anemu  Emopti  the  i'oiauai  UtUvry  ojf  J^^and  and  Riuua/rum  t469 
U>  1796:  kc. 

>R.S.C.  Robert  StYMOUit  Cohwav.  M      D  T.rrr  (Cantab) 

Professor  of  Latin  and  In'livKur'iji*.-iii  \'W,\o\ory  la  the  UuivrrMiv  of  Manclicstcr 
Formcriy  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Colim.  Caidifi,  and  Fellow  of  Gooville 
aniU  CwBs  College,  Cambildlpi,  Autlnr«f  TVriUiwiMltel* 

B.  W«>  RlCHASD  Wr^T^TES.  AJ£ 

Fonii.  riy  >  citow  in  fltwir^  iWiifitwi  QMmiMiik  Sdnt  «f  Hb  Mkpu  ej 

■.W.Cl        The  Veiy  Rev.  R.  W.  Cbckcr,  D  D 

'      •  ■     Stt  dM  biographical  article;  CuUKCtf,  R.  W. 

%         ■    .  9thmMt  Airmtm  Cook,  MA 

Lecturer  in  Hdkrtw  «ad  ^ripc^  and  (orracriy  Fdlow.  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  Kfertine  ^f>1orat]on  Fund.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
.^raniiir.  I.ondf>n  l'nivrT«jn'.  lo^t-ion**  Amhor  o|  CU*t»n  tf  AtantatC  tn- 
.-rr:/.;,Pn<;  The  U:i  r  of  .U-^m  .ik.I  !>:r  Cr.U  ,  f  HammHr^i  CMHMI  HUm  m  OU 
-    2W8««B'  Htitory;  H*hp«n  ^  Antitnt  I'alrslmt;  6k  • 

lb  QL  Sinnnr  Cotviw.  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  amdt-  C«M.V1II|  SlBKIV 

tie  VlStOrN'T  ?T  CVKJ'S.  ■■  ■ 

S_t:  the  bit.grjiilucal  article  lDiJk.bLl.li.lt,  1ST  EaU.  OT. 

8>I)>F.  S.        Rev  Stfv.vrt  Dingwall  Fumdvck  Smm^n.  M  A.  DD  (i8j8-t<?<»t> 

.  .  Profi>siT  of  Sviti.-m.itic  '[  hii>I'f>;y  .uiil  l;\r'^i;M>  of  the  Episti*-?,  U  I" 


Latif-ur ; 

Li'mming  {at  (n^rt); 
Lemur; 

Leopard  {in  part), 
LioD  (i'm  part); 
UiopfanM.  '  i 

•[ui»4Al:  BriHsi  (im  pvtl. 


Lad^ns  L  Md  IV.  «r 
HnaiMFt 


Ligurias     Afdutchty  amd 

Long  Ited. 

Lorabtrds: 


■  LBVttM. 


I  Leooardo  dl^  Viaci.  ^ 


Aberdeen,  iSy^-jyoj.  Author  of  Tbt  Parables  of  cur  ton;  ,&c  Editor  of  Th* 
Inientauotud  Library  of  Tkethgfj  9k< 


LlgoorL 


c.  Coticff  J        (In  fwA. 


LL.D..  D.SC. 

"  '  Mtkle j  Nbwcohr,  Smoik 
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xitt 


T.CIk 
T.Bi. 

T.  F.  H. 
T.l. 

Ilk 

t.Wt. 
f.B.L 
f.B.E 
W.A.1.C 


W.P.L 


TmOMM  ASKBT,  M.A..  D.LtTT.,  F  S.A. 

Director  of  the  Brituh  School  of  AirhatoloKy  at  Rome.  Cormponding  Mtmbcr 
of  iKo  tmprri.il  C.rrmitn   ^  r>  h.tcolapCll  iMdlHM;    FanMljKSclMlV  «f  CboM 

Churrh,  Oxford.   (  r 1    low.  OidM.  llg7..  AmIw  Okuittt  TVf*- 


Tbomm  AuiM  bmAM.  MA«  IXJ). 


TkMtr 

~  "tM  «f  CtoH«  &iKi  frtilMr.  Olrfaid.  F«nMfly  Wavi 
 M  McuyliMkal  FhjhnpEy  u  Orioid  aadMoar  al 


{ 


I^aapaduaa;  LuhIn*i 
Luniflui;  LMlMt 
uona,  Vlft;  Ulti; 
UnraBttaa.  Via;  UHmnm 
Lmm;  Ltflioni;  LmwUbI; 
Ucodia  Eabea; 
Llgorw  BACbiaoi;  ^ 
LisurUu*  History;  Uci^  /MjN 

UHiy 


Ugie. 


S»  Thomas  CLiFmnn  Ali  bi  tt.  K  T  R  .  M  A  ,  M  D  .  D  Sc  .  I.L  D  ,  F  R  S. 

Rtgiu*  Prukjdor  u{  Pkync  in  tlie  Untvcnity  *i  C»nli»nipe.  t^yttcum  to  Adden> , 
bfooke  *  tlMpiul  CamlwMtfc  '•Nm*  «{  Cwwilll«li4<MwCril«Pbr  ' 


Trcoookc  Ffeylinciiuysfv  Coliier,  Ph  D. 

Attisijnt  Profciiaor  o<  Uutocy,  WitUiuw  CoUc^  WiUiumtown,  Mma.  U..SJ1. 

Thomas  F.  Hi^nolrsom. 

Author  o(  Mary  Quten  tf  Sf»tl  and  ikt  Ciikei  Leiltn  ,  Ac. 

Su  THOMAS  HuNCKMoao  HouMCH.  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E..  D.Sc.,  F.R  G.S. 

CoIoikI  in  the  Royal  Ensincrrv   Supcrinlcndcnt.  Frontier  Survc>»,  India,  189?- 
|S9».  CmM  UcdAUiM.  R.O.S.  (Loitdon),  1887-  H.M.  Coauni«ianv  for  iM  PM» ' 
Beluch  Bo—diiy,  It96>  Aalliar  af  n*  JatfiM  JMMMi  Mr  OMt  ^  JMUn 
Ac. 

Thomas  ICikkuv,  M.A.,  LL  D. 

Author  al  Am  Inquiry  imio  Soeiclhmi 

TuouAS  MooRr.  F  L  S  (tSji  1SS7V 

Curator  o(  thr  <  .jrt1cri  of  the  Ajmihcrirtrs  ConrfMiiiy  att-'htH^rj,  1S4H-1887  Editor 
ol  th«  Gm^nMrt'  Mat/utnt  oj  Boicmy;  Author  «t  Uarndbaak  v  BrUuk  fanui 


to  the 
Autkat  ti  ' 


I 

I  LaodiCM,  SfttoA  ot. 


Rmt.  Tbcmas  M«mK  LtmsAV.  LL.D^  D.D. 

Principal  flf  the  United  Fre«  Church  Collcte,  CUigow.  Formerly  A  >  . 
rVofcif  ef  Logic  and  Mcnaliyaiai  ia  the  Uoivcnity  «(  EdinuuKl). 

Dmmus  Seccoubc,  M  A. 


Lcdlaitlk 


Iwuiier  in_Hi,tory.  East  Und^  '^AjSST  bSSt'^S'  r         ^  ^  ^  CiarlM. 

IflUM  WlUUX  Kvn  D«Vii>s,  LL.D.,  Pii.D. 


c  of  iMttt$tt9f]f  i§  ^aMNMi  i ' 


'  «r  CompMlHve  Rclifion.  Manchester  tFffrmity.   Proiewor  of  ftli  MnI 

Buddhist  Literature,  University  College,  London.  iU>-i904.  President  o(  the 
Pali  Te«  Soci«t>'.  Fdlow  di  the  Brituh  Academy  Secretary  and  Libran.m  o( 
Royal  Aiiatk  Society.  iMs-iaoi.  Author  d  AmUkiim^.SMfH  B»oh$  d  Ikt 

Thomas  Woookoosi-  _ 

Head  o(  tht  WcBvinc  and  Iteie  tMriI«l  Departowat.  Tadiakal  Calhte. 

Dundee. 


Vivian  Byam  Llwes,  F.I  C  ,  F  C  S. 

ProfesMr  of  Chemistry.  Royal  Naval  Collect, 
to  the  Coiiwiatioa  of  ne  Oqr  «r  r  " 


Vexnon  HutBERT  BiAcnuit,  M.A,,  D.SC. 
Proresw>r  of  Bouny  ia  tlw  Ualvawllf  flf 


Chief  Supcriateadent  Ca«  Eaaaiiner 


Rar.  Wniiui  Ai 


Cmvnat.  VIA.,  P.ft.&S. 


Lin  en  ft  n  li 

lac  tores. 


(m  part). 


Fellow  of  Magdalen  Colleje.  0«{ord.   Profes^r  of_  English  'llialafy.  Si  Okvid't  J  !^^"".'  iif!"^;, 


Itory,  King's  Cvllcse,  j 
fa%^  AadMratlbi 

laadChoahire.  1 
athar^lAvr^i 


Coll<«c,  Lampeter,  iB«»-it8i.  Author  of  Ciii^«  lo  Swturhnd;  n*  A}#e «>  Atatov  1  Lfoehtensteia;  Until: 
«ad  m  Mitttiji  Ac  Editor  of  The  Alfin*  Jownat,  iMo-iM^  [  lAcaroo;  Loele,  L«. 

Famriy  EaWliMar  M«tea  Collet*  «pd  Mr  SdMlir  «f  St  John't  Collie. .j 
dtfofd.  A«UMMr«f  JfM»»£kM|a;*Ci  .  \S 

tte  Rr.  Rr.v.  WlUIAif  Edwako  pOLUM,  jfJ^.,  DJ>. 

Bishop  o<f  Cftmltar,  Formerty  PtviiiBar  01  bcliilBiAal  History,  rvinK  s  t-wiicse,  1  •  ik>ii«ii«i 
LaadMu  Uetviar  af  Selwya  aad  St  Jaha't  CoOms.  CtniM^^  A^fL.^  UheiiattoL 
Sttdy  wf  SuUtiulkat  BhUm  fti^ahgi  ^  a^lShOrfifiiiaay; 

WtaxxAM  FcRCtrssoN  Irvinx.  Hon.  M  A.  (UverpooH. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  General  Editor  of  Htstoncal  Secicty  of  Lancashire  1 


LlMfOOL 
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W.  ILB*. 
V<i  B»  8* 

«.r.T. 


V.I.  ML 

W.T.Ci. 
W.  T*  0L|, 

Vf« 

W. 


William  Hrvnv  Bfvsett 
ProfesnK  of  01(1 


M  A  J  D.D.,  D.LiTT  (r.iniab  ) 
Tcitamcnt  bxea«M$  ID  New  .in<i  Hackney  Cot  .  ,:■      Lm  l  i 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John'j  ColTrec,  Cambridge.   Lecturer  in  H«Ucw  u  tuik 
College,  Slicmcld.  Author  of  RchtUm  ^4toPM^fiaN«i>lN#rtii4c. 


WuuAM  Michael  Rossetti. 

Sk  tlw  Uocnphical  ankle:  Rossctti,  Dantb  Cabusu 

WnUAH  PstEUizLo  Tkent,  LL.D.,  D.CX. 

eSSSS-L  wnS^  Bii9BSi 

WniiAM  Ritchie  Soilcy.  MA.  Litt  LL.D. 

Profcaw  of  Morel  Plulo&uphy  in  the  tniverfity  of  Cambridge.    Fellow  o(  King's 

ass  %r»iilSi#'i£S3^ 

WUUM  Raistdn-  Snn>Drx-1Utn«N,  UJL 

Formerly  AsuMant  in  the  DifMitiiiMt of  Malid  Borikii  BrilU  M 

of  Rtutian  Fdi  T'.:>j:  &c. 


fUmutagiim  parpi 

<  LeoiMTd  (in  parOi 
I  Lion  (ill  faH)>. 


AwiMttr  in  charge  of 
Author  of  "  Crutucea" 


WULUM  Thomas  Caiman,  D.Sc.,  F.Z.S. 

of  Crustacea,  Natural  Hi»tory  Muteum.  .  . 

'  in  A  Trtatiu  »n  Zoohty.  edited  by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lanketlcr. 

Wai-iAM  Tkcgartrcn  Douglass,  M  Inst  C  E  ,  M  IM  E 

ConMttiog>  Engineer  to  Governments  o(  Western  AttMraNa,  New  South  Wale*. 

...  -       ......    RodkU^t-' 


- 

Victoria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ac  Erected  the  EddyMmv  aad 
fcouar*.  Author  of  Tkt  Ntm  BUytUmt  Utklkoutt  ;  Ac 


KtauAM  Walker  Rockwell,  Lic.Thcol. 

Assistant  Profei'sor  of  Church  Hiitory,  Union  Tbeofaigicrf  SnahHtfyp  NtV  VflrtL 

Walter  Wii-lum  Skeat,  Litt  D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biocraphioal  article :  SsMt.  W.  W. 

WliiMil,Yopiio  SM.ut.  Lj..D. 

ft  3  ^IH3kk^^^Kp  ^R^iLl^tAMI  ^^'O^B^J^^ 


•[lm  XI.  Ml  xn. 
[urn  IMMM  iM  PmO. 


PRINCIPAL  UxNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


UkTEiIstrlrt. 
LMBbtlh  C<MiltnMMi 


Laplaad. 

Laratay. 
Larch. 

utd  Poisomoc. 


Uiontonftkii 

Leipxie. 

Lmuum. 


UbeL 

Ub«nl  Party. 

Uliac 


U»._  

lillljiltttBt 

Lfnc&In. 
Lineoloshin. 

Lipp«. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

ELEVENTH  EDITION 

VOLUME  ZVI 


L*  IflWr  vMdi  «w  *•  twelfth  kttcr  <of  lla  nwiiiciui 
■IpMtal.  It  1m  ki  to  hictofy  puMd  tlnw^  mmff 
cfaanget  «f  fonn,  endinc  curimuly  enough  ia  it>  nual 
mannxript  fofa  with  a  shape  ahnost  identicaJ  with  that 

vUAIklmd  about  900  BX.      Z  ).    As  was  the  case  whh  B 
moe  other  kttcn     Ctwfei     not  cvnyntav  keep  the 
•yitfbol  in  thff  iweiiiun  in  vUch  they  Imd  bonwcd  it  |^  • 

which  Wis  i'-  '  'c  t  form  in  Attii..^  anj  in  the  Chalcidun  colonics 
ol  luly,  was  ihc  lorm  adopUil  by  Ihe  Kamam,  who  in  time 
converted  it  into  the  rccianglc  L,  which  paued  from  tbcm  to  (he 
oaiiotts  of  weste-rn  Europe.  In  the  lomc  alphabet,  however, 
faom  vrhith  the  ordinary  Greek  alphuhct  is  domed  it  apf>cjred 
as  A-  A  still  more  common  (orm  in  other  parts  oi  Greece  was  t , 
•idb  the  kgn  of  unequal  length.  The  editon  of  Herodotus  have 
oct  ahn^  recogni^  that  the  name  of  Lnb<!.-t,  the  mother  of 
Qrpadu,  io  the  story  (v.  93)  of  the  founding  oi  ihc  great  (amily 
«  CMfattblu  dopoU,  «M  denvcd  fmn  ihe  iaci  that  ihe  «m 
hae  nod  ao  suggatcd  Oe  form  of  the  Coffnfk^  Aaolber 
(o-ii;  /-  <  r  V  was  practically  confined  to  the  west  of  Argolii. 
The  uamc  of  the  Grvci  ktter  is  ordiourily  gives  aa  LsM^cfa.  but 
hi  Herodotus  (above)  and  in  Aiheaanis  x.  p.  453  «,  where  the 
names  of  the  ielteis  arc  given,  the  best  authcmiratrd  inm  is 
Lahda.  The  Hebiew  name,  which  waa  pro^Uy  idcntinl  «kb 
tkn  FkMidM*  it  l4aM^  vkki,  «ilh*iBri  wwladdM  M 
mmX,  wmM  taaBy  hooonw  Xnaldh.  *  baing  inaewd  betwcMi 
m  and  awtber  consonant.  The  promndation  of  /  varies  a 
gre.it  dead  according  to  the  pdnt  at  whkh  the  tonfcuc  makw 
(.□r.tatl  with  the  roof  of  the  tnoulh.  The  iii.i  i.  ^'^  lilv 
s;jc;ik.ing,  is  at  the  s.ime  point  as  for  <<,  and  this  ^tcouiHi  ic;  jU 
interchange  between  these  sounds  which  occurs  in  various 
languages,  e  %.  in  I.atin  lacrima  from  the  same  rool  as  the  Otwcli 
C&i^and  the  English  Uar.  The  change  in  I.alin  occurs  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases  and  one  explanatkMi  o(  their 
occuncnoB  is  that  they  are  borrowed  (Sahhi^  wwdi.  In  pro- 
mcMoa  tfeo  IcMh  awgr  kn  iflnaed  «B«M9»«t  «•»  or  both 

Oili^Uli,  howenr,  1iav«  aocb  Meoiqr  h»  dhtiagniriiiBC 
between  /  and  r.  In  Old  Persian  /  is  fooiid  fai  only  two  forrign 

words  Lin  J  ir.  'Ninsliril  dilletcnt  d):\lccts  employ  r  and  !  diilcrciilly 
in  the  iotnc  words.  Otherwise,  howe\ict,  the  interchange* 
bc-twecn  r  and  /  were aomewhat  cxagKcratc<l  hy  the  older  philo- 
Ir.Kpsts.  Before  other  ronsonants  /  l^ecomes  silent  in  not  a  few 
li:;>;u.igcs,  notablv  in  French,  where  it  is  n,i>Uccd  by  u,  and  m 
£^(l»h  when  it  baa  octmto—ly  bm  ratorad  ia  nceot  UmOk 


tajiUtU  which  aailier  WHipih  without  i  (a>i»  French  wfaawo 
it  waa  bonomd).  9aA  lAkk  Golduyth  cooU  ttO  diynw  with 

auffa.  In  the  15th  century  the  Scottish  dialect  of  English 
dropped  I  largely  both  before  consonants  and  finally  after  a  and 
iJ,  a  -a'l,  f  lit.  pu'  =  puU,  'I'i'' =  wool,  6mM  prmiounccd  like' 
bonk,  &c.,  vtliiii.'  alter  0  it  appears  as  U',  rw  (pronouDci^d  f sid)  ^ 
roll,  i«<r^  ==  tnoU,  &c  It  is  to  U  ut>»erved  that  L—  50  docs  not 
conic  from  this  symbol,  but  was  an  adaptation  of  '^.thewrstem 
Greek  form  of  x.  which  had  no  corropomlmg  sound  in  L.\tio 
and  was  therefore  not  included  in  the  ordiaaty  alphabet.  Tbia 
syinbui  was  first  rounded  lalo  ^  aad  tboi  chanced  first  to  X 
•ttd  ultimately  10  L  (P.  Ci ) 

UACBO  SEE,  a  lahe  of  GoiUHV,  ^  tke  Ftumian  RUdk 
PtovfpcD^  S  W.  fl(  Brahl  on  tte  llim»  a«kl  N.  ol  Ike  viUafo 
of  tfiadRBMBdic.  It  occupies  whet  b  tuppoaed  to  be  a  crater 
of  the  Eifel  voltaic  fortnation,  and  the  pumice  stone  and  b.ii^ait 
found  in  great  quantities  around  it  krnd  CTc<lt-iu  c  to  this  theory.' 
h  hcs  S50  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  5  m  in  cuTumference  and  160  ft 
deep,  and  is  surroundeil  by  ati  amphilbcatri:  ol  high  hitls.  *  The 
water  is  sky  blue  in  colour,  very  lald  and  btuec  to  the  taste 
Tbe  lake  has  no  natural  oudei  and  consequently  subjected 
to  a  considerable  nae  and  fall  On  (he  western  side  lies  the 
Bcncdtctuie  abbey  of  St  Mam  Laach  {Abbti»  Ltwuui  fouadeit 
in  io9i  by  Henry  II.,  count  palatiMoflbe  Mwe.  The  abhajr 
ckiuch,  dauag  Iraai  tbo  lau  ctataqr,  «ni  itilorcd  in  t8,}8. 
Tbe  Mftoiy  of  die  awaaHwy  dom  to  medera  times  appears  to 
have  been  unevoitfuL  In  180a  it  was  abolished  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  became  a  Prussian  state  demesne. 
;:i  iS6j  it  pasbi-d  into  llic  hands  o(  the  Jcuils,  who,  du»r  to 
■Jicir  c.xp'jUiun  in  iS,,;,  published  here  a  ix-iiuijic-il,  wbicb  Stiil 
appears,  eiuitled  Slunmcn  aus  Mc.rij  l.r.r.th-  In  Jt^a  tlW 
monastery  was  again  occujMcd  by  ihc  licaeUi^lmes. 

LAAGER,  a  South  African  Dutch  word  (Butch  Uitr,  Gcr. 
/afcr,  cooaectcd  with  Eng.  "laie")  fnr  a  temporary  defensive 
encampment,  formed  by  a  dtda  e|  wagon.s.  Ihe  English  woid 
i»  "  Icagocr,'' an  aoBod  camp,  •vaciallir  that  of  a  beuaging  a> 
"belcagaefiaf  rain^  Ite  Car.  tagmTfa  the  ame  of  "ataMk" 
it  familiar  as  the  name  of  a  light  beer  (see  Brewing). 

LAAS,  KfUnr  (iSj7-i^s),  German  philosopher,  waa  bora 
on  the  16th  of  June  18^7  at  Kiir  u  i,  a  ,'  I.  Hi  '  sdied  thcc^lo/y 
and  phdoso|jby  under  TrendelenUui^  al  Berlin,  and  eventually 
became  professor  ol  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of  Str;isA- 
burg  In  Kiinl's  Anjlogim  dcr  iirfahrung  (1S76)  he  kei-idy 
criticised  Kant's  transcendentalism,  and  in  his  chief  work 
Itkalinmt  and  Pnititimut  Cl  vol^  »8}9-i884),  ha  dnw  a 
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dear  contmt  between  riatonism,  from  which  he  derived  trans- 
cendentalism, and  positivism,  of  which  he  considered  Protagoras 
the  founder.  Laos  in  reality  was  a  dildple  of  Hume. 
Throuibottt  bit  philosophy  be  eadcavoun  U»  coanect  neta- 
pbyiici  iritli  ethki  and  the  theoiy  «f  cdneitioB. 

*  His  chief  educational  works  were  Der  daUuke  Anftcti  in  dm 

«6rrii  Cymitasialklasseu  (i8M;  Ard  cd.,  part  i.,  1898,  part  ii..  iXnii. 
and  Dtr  dtntuht  UnUrrichl  au/kdIUrn  Lekronitnllen  (187}:  2n<l  t.| 
1886).  He  contribute*!  targclv  to  the  VierUljahr:  ,1  nr.  /  uiot-  /'/'ii/im. 
(1880-1882);  th<:  Lstieranscktr  NaeUctt.  i  posthumous  collection, 
wa*  published  at  Vienna  (1M7).  See  HaniscB,  Dtr  Posiiittsmui  von 
Ernst  Laas  (190;);  Giurits,  DU  Erkenntnistkeori*  des  Ernst  Laai 
(1903):  Fall  kcnlxTg,  Htst.  of  Mod.  Philos.  (luig.  tran>.,  I895). 

LA  BADIB.  JBAN  DE  (1610-1674),  French  divtiK,  founder  of 
the  school  knowo  a*  the  Labadi^ts,  was  bom  at  Boivg^  itot  tar 
(rom  Bordeaux,  on  the  tjlb  of  February  1610,  being  the  son  of 
Jean  Charles  de  la  Badie,  governor  of  Guienne.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Jesuit  school  At  BoidcMii,  and  when  fifteen  entered  the 
JCMit  college  there.  la  1616  be  btfUl  t*  atudy  phflos^hy 
•Ad  theology.  He  was  led  to  bold  somewhat  Extreme  views 
about  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  believers,  and  adopted  Augustinian  views  about 
grace,  free  will  and  predestination,  which  brought  liim  into 
collision  with  his  order.  He  ihercforc  stparLi'.cd  from  the 
Jesuits,  and  then  became  a  preacher  to  the  people,  carrying  on 
this  work  in  Bordeaux,  Paris  and  Amiens.  At  Amiens  in  1640 
be  waa  appointed  a  canon  and  teacher  of  theology.  The  hostility 
«f  CertBiwI  Mazarin,  however,  forced  him  to  retire  to  the  Car- 
ndhc  bcraiftafe  «t  GraviDc  A  atudy  of  CalviB'8  InMMa 
dMwed  Un  WA  be  had  mmt  b  comaMNi  iridi  tbe  Kefonned 
than  with  the  Rooiaa  Catholic  Choich,  and  after  various 
jidvcntum  he  joined  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  aiid 
became  professor  of  tlicolog)'  at  Montauban  in  1650.  His  reasons 
for  doing  so  he  published  in  the  same  year  in  his  Dfclaralion 
it  Jean  dc  li  B^dif.  His  atccssiun  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  dciincd  a  grc;it  iriunipli;  no  such  m.m  since  Calvin 

;  it  was  said,  had  kfi  the  Kom.in  Ca'.holic  Church. 
He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Orange  on  the 
Rhone  in  1657,  and  at  once  became  noted  for  his  severity  of 
diKtpDiie.  Ue  M  bit  face  aealoiuly  agaiott  dmcbc^  card- 
pbTUic  and  nwUBy  aattRsbnaciiis.  Tlie  unsettled  jtate  of 
tbe  coontiy,  m«ntly  aoMMd  (•  RwMa^  eoaopdled  Ub  t»  km 
Oiaage,  and  in  1659  he  bccaiM  a  paAor  bi  Goian.  Jbt  flwn 
accepted  a  call  to  the  French  chcrrh  in  LoodiWf  bvt  after 
various  wanderings  settled  at  Mid  lrlbMrj;,  where  he  was  pastor 
to  the  French-speaking  congrcgaiion  at  a  \Valto<in  church. 
His  peculiar  opinions  wrrc  by  this  time  (1666I  im  II  known,  and 
he  and  his  congrrg.-.tion  found  themselves  in  i_  j  i:lict  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  result  was  that  la  Badic  and  his 
followers  estabUshcd  a  separate  church  in  a  neighbouring  town. 
In  1669  he  moved  to  Amsterdam.  He  had  enthusiastic  dMfrfc5, 
Fkm  Yvon  (1646-1707)  at  Montauban,  Tlem  Didhnon 
(d.  1679),  Francois  Menurct  (d.  1670),  Theodor  UatCMgiC  (d. 
••95).  Spanhcim  (i65J-i70i),  and,  more  impoTtaitt  thart 
any,  Anna  Maria  v.  SchUrman  (1607-1678),  «-hosc  book  Eudtria 
is  perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  her  master.  At 
the  head  of  his  separatist  congregation,  la  Badir  developed  "his 
views  for  a  rcformaiion  of  the  R<'forme<l  Churrhcs;  the  church 
is  a  communion  of  holy  p<xiplc  who  have  ln-(  n  burn  ,-'.gain  from 
sin;  baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  regeneration,  and  is 
to  be  administered  only  to  believers;  the  Holy  Spirit  guides 
the  Nteaerate  into  all  truth,  and  the cbnreb possesMs  thnwgfaout 
aB  Una  ibeae  gifu  of  prophecy  wMA  R  bad  io  the  aaeleM  days; 
flg  jeMmaaii^  at^ctasakm  b  tfca  ecHMlMial  tjrpa  «|  cirery 
ChrfMbui  cMigRfatno,  tbeMftwo  than  sbndd  ha  a  ccHMMnlty 
of  goods,  the  (SKiples  should  live  toeether,  eat  together,  dance 
together;  marriage  b  a  holy  ordinance  between  tnWhctievFrs, 
and  the  cliildren  <  f  thr  rrgerverate  are  born  without  original 
sin,  marriage  with  an  unregrnrrate  person  is  not  l>indinp; 
They  did  not  obveive  l!ie  Sabbath.  l>pcause — so  tl.fv  '.  ili!  -  thrir 
life  was  a  continud  Sabbath.  The  life  and  separatism  of  the 
community  brought  them  into  freqtient  collision  with  their 
adghboun  and  with  tha  magist rates,  aad  is  i^othqr  ace^ed 


the  invitation  of  the  princess  ElirabcJh,  albo  ?,  oi  Herford  in 
Westphalia,  to  take  up  their  abode  within  her  territories,  and 
settled  in  Herford  to  the  number  of  about  fifty.  Not  findii^  the 
rest  they  expected  they  migrated  to  Bteswa  bi  tdis*  and 
afterwards  to  Allona,'wheic  tbcjr  wet*  diipamd  M  tiie  dsalh 
oftbalsadcn.  Small  cominiihba  aho  ariurt  hi  the  Bbfarlsnd. 
and  a  miwIoaHy  aettlencnt  waa  asiahUrfwd  bi  New  Yoffc. 
Jean  de  la  Badic  died  in  February  1674. 

La  Badic't  works  include  La  ProfAftie  (1668).  Manuel  dt  piitl 
(1609),  ProUilahon  dt  bonne  Jot  tt  same  dvLinne  (Kcoj,  Briixe 
dcelaraiioH  de  n4)i  loKtMCiUi  toufkant  l'E[lise  (1670).  See  H.  van 
Kerkum,  Dt  LabadU  *n  dt  LabmdisU*  (Sneck.  1851);  Max  GMkd 
(181  i-i8jj7),  Ce$ch.  d.  ekritll.  Lthtnt  in  dtr  rkeiniuk-vieiipkdMiatm 
Kitche  (CobleM,  3  vols.,  I a4«>- !««>);•  HctnilchHeppe  (r8»-i8;«), 
CetckiehU  des  Pitiismus  (l^idcn,  i»79):  AlbreclK  Ritschl.  GeickuMt 
lid  I'iftiunus,  vol.  i.  (Bonn.  and  r«piN  iaily  Peter  ^'von. 

A  ''1 C  f'nii  de  la  vte  el  ilf  l^i  tonduilr  el  des  itijij  seKlimenli  df  Uu 
Sir  de  I.-thadte.  and  Anna  .Maria  v.  Schurman,  Eudena  (Altona, 
i^73>  >^7t».  Cf.  the  article  in  Hersog-Hauck,  Raokneykhpcdi*. 

LABARUll.  the  sacrad  military  standard  of  the  eaily  Christian 
Roman  emperors,  first  adopted  by  Constantlne  (he  Great  altar 
bis  miraculous  vision  Ja  41a,  abhoai^  aawiadtag  to  Cibhaa, 
ha  did  not  eaUbit  It  to  the  amr  tin  3S3.  The  nane  seems  to 

have  faeeo  kAown  before,  and  the  baimer  was  simply  a  Christian- 
ixed  form  of  the  Roman  cavalry  standard.  Eu&ebius  (Li/e 
of  C<"."/  i  31')  describes  the  first  labaruni  as  tonsi-iing  of  a 
long  giUltd  siH-ar,  crkis;cd  al  the  lop  by  a  bar  from  which  hung 
a  square  purple  cloth,  richly  jewelled.  At  the  upper  cxtrcmay 
of  the  ^>ear  was  a  golden  wreath  endKling  the  sacred  monogram, 
formed  of  the  first  two  Iciten  of  the  name  of  Christ.  In  later 
banners  the  irionogram  was  sometimes  cmbnidcied  on  the  cloth- 
A  special  guard  of  tiiiy  sohJiea  was  apiMblted  to  prsl«£t'Tbfe 
sacred  sundacd.  Xho  doiwKtioa  4^  tte  word  labaium  ia. 
disputed;  it  appears  to'ba  oonucted  vdtb  the  Basque  tabana, 
signifyiiif!  •i  j.'i  lird.    5cc  FlAG. 

LABfe,  LOUISE  CHARLIN  PERRIN  (c.  I5js-J566),  French 
pt.H-t,  called  L'J  Belle  CcrJUre,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1555, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  rojKn-iakcr,  named  Charley  or  Chailin. 
At  the  siege  of  Pcrpignan  she  is  said  to  have  fought  on  horse- 
back in  the  ranks  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.  Some 
time  before  1551  she  married  Enncmond  Pcrrin,  a  ropcmaker. 
She  fanned  a  Uhraiy  and  fsthend  muad  her  a  sodety  vbjcfc 
iadttded  many  of  tba  kaned  hOea  of  Lyons,— Femetta  da 
CvOkt,  Claudine  and  SlbyOe  Schne  and  Clcmence  de  Bourges, 
and  the  poets  Matirtoe  sotve,  Charles  Fontaine,  Pontus  de 
T\ir.!;  an  1  arr.ong  (Vx  occa'-ion.al  visitors  were  Clement  Marot 
ami  hi'i  fricn  1  Mtlin  <le  Sainl-Ciclais,  with  probably  I'onawnturc 
des  Pcricrs  and  Rabelais,  .^hout  1550  the  [-xm  Oii\  ier  de  Magny 
passed  through  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Italy  in  the  suite  of  Jean 
d'Avanson,  the  French  envoy  to  the  Holy  See.  As  the  friend 
of  Ronsard.  "  Prince  of  FbeU,"  he  met  with  an  cnthviiastie 
ncception  from  Lotdset  who  stnigbtway  fell  hi  Um  with  him. 
There  seems  Uttia  dauht  that  bar  paadsB  for  MagiMr  iaapind 
her  eager,-  stoeeos  ma»,  aai-tha  cNj^  piobably  flapoesa  hsti' 
griaf  at  Ms  fiat  ab—ea.  A  aeeood  alHst  visit  to  Lyon  «-as 
foNowtd  br  *  Myad  hager  shaeDCti  Magny's  influence  is 
shown  moea  dadilvo^  bl  her  Sonnets,  which,  printed  in  1555, 
quickly  attained  great  popularity.  During  his  second  visit  to 
Italy  Magny  had  apparently  consoled  himself,  and  Louise,  despafr- 
ing  of  his  return,  encouraged  another  admirer,  Claude  Rubys, 
when  her  lover  returned  unexpectedly.  Louise  dismissed 
Rubys,  but  Magny'a  jealousy  found  vent  m  an  ode  addressed 
to  the  Sire  AyaioB  (Eanemond),  which  ruined  her  repotatioDC 
while  Rubys.  angiy  at  bis  dksiteai,  a«n«(d  bhwM  talar  ha 
hia  Htotm  vMatk  4$  Igaaa -(119)).  XUa  oeaaM  atiadk  a 
fatal  btaas  at  LoaisaAiMfelsB.  Shoc^  afterwards  berbnsband 
died,  and  dw  Mturnw  to  her  couatfy  he«se  at  Parcieu,  where 
she  died  on  the  35th  of  April  r5t6,  leaving  the  greater  cf 
the  fortune  she  was  left  to  the  poor.  Her  works  include,  besides 
the  Elegies  and  Sonnels  mentioned,  a  prose  Dibal  de  feli*  «f 
d  omour  ilranslated  into  English  by  Robert  Greene  ia  i6o&)i 

See  edItioM  qT  her  ffinm  by  P.  Bfautdi^naln  (i«75).  snd  by  C 
Bey  (a  veli,  ttgf)^  A  StotSh  of  Uaha  Lab»  aad  of  iiia  tys aaits 
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»  in  MiM  Edith  Skhd't  Wemtn  and  Mtm  «/  Ar  fnmA 
met  (1901).  See  aUo  J.  Favrc,  Otmtr  ifo  Maa^f  liBBj). 
LIBBL  (a  FrcQch  word,  now  represented  ttmb$au,  pud  , 
•  vufut;  It  li  of  obscure  origio  and  may  be  conaected  m'th  a 
Teutonic  wmd  appearing  in  the  English  "  lap,"  a  flap  or  fold), 
t  tlip,  XStSut,  or  card  of  paper,  metal  or  other  ir.atrnal.  attached 
to  an  object,  such  as  a  parcel,  bottle,  ttc,  and  conlaiuing  a.  name, 
address,  (Jt icription  or  other  informalion,  for  the  purpose  ol 
identifjcaUuii.  Originally  the  word  meant  a  band  or  ribbon 
of  linen  or  other  matcrinl,  and  was  thus  applied  to  the  fillets 
(inJiJiie)  attached  to  a  bishop's  mitre.  In  hcraldiy  tht 
"Libel  "  is  a  mark  of  "cadency." 

In  architecture  the  term  "  label "  is  applied  t*  the  outer 
projecting  moulding  over  doors,  winxiows,  aniics,  Ac,  soaet&nes 
called  ^Driprtgne"  •^  "Wtaihet  Mouldinc"  or  "Hood 
Tm  famer  tom  mm  Mirccly  applicable,  as  thu 
ll  oflCB  inside  a  buildiBg  where  00  ram  could 
come,  and  coniequeDtly  there  is  no  diip  la  Korroan  times 
the  label  frequently  did  not  project,  and  when  it  did  it  was 
vcr>'  little,  and  formed  part  of  the  series  of  anh  mouldings.  In 
the  Early  English  styles  they  were  nut  virj'  Iirgc,  sometimes 
(lightly  undercut,  sometimes  deeply,  sometimes  a  quarter  round 
with  cbamfer,  and  very  frequently  a  "  roll "  or  "  scroU-mouldiog," 
to  caOad  because  it  resembles  the  part  of  a  scroll  where  the  edge 
hpa  vm  Um  body  of  the  roll.  Labels  gencraOy  reacDhje  the 
l«f  tbcpctibd,  and,ialact,obMitt«falMnaaDlalhr 
•trings.  Tbey  arelen  oaoaMji  b  Gootineatal  azdu- 

tccture  than  in  Englisb.   

LABEO,  MARCUS  ANTIRIUS  (c.  50  B.&HU>.  tS).  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  scin  of  Pacuvius  Antistius  LabeO,  a  Juribl  who 
caused  hi  msclf  to  l>c  sl.iin  after  the  defeat  of  hih  [)arty  at  Philippi- 
A  meml>cr  of  the  plelieian  nobility,  and  in  easy  circumstances, 
the  younger  La  boo  early  entered  public  life,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  piaelurriiip;  bat  his  undisguised  antipathy  to  the  new 
ffgimt,  mod  the  somewhat  brusque  manner  in  wbicb  In  the 
mala  he  occasionally  gave  expression  to  his  iipabBcan  l^fUh 
patMe»"-^lM»Tacitiia(4>JifciiL78>calbMai»Wfa|^lfi«<ai 
pnvra  all  vohmiv  w  na  ■ovnoenMBC,  am  nvai)  fntnit 
Capito,  ^ho  had  unreaervedly  given  in  hb  adhesion  to  the 
ml  ng  powers,  was  promoted  by  Augustas  to  the  consulate, 
whtn  the  appointment  should  have  fallen  to  Latico.  smarlin^ 
ontlcr  the  wrong  done  him,  L.-il)co  declined  the  otTire  when  it 
was  offered  to  him  in  a  sub.M:quent  year  (Tac  Ann  iii.  75, 
Pompon,  in  fr.  47,  Dig.  i.  2).  From  this  lime  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  hit  whole  time  to  jurisprudence.  His  iraimng  in  the' 
■tkace  had  been  derived  principally  from  Ttehatius  Testa. 
To  hi*  laiowIed|(^  of  the  lav  he  added  a  wide  general  culture, 
dcMdnc  hb  attcoUoA  ncialbr  to  riialcftiri,  nbilokigy  Ipam- 
BMtiM).  mad  uMyAlm  aa  ytJmhIo  aide  in  the  anposium, 
npamlMi.  mi  anMBaHn  «f  l«|al  dactrfae  (ObL  m,  » 
Sown  to  the  tlihe  «f  TbMui  Uk  was  probably  the  im 
pr.  ilr^t  ;iu'lir>ril y,  and  levcnl  of  his  wuiks  were  abridged 
ariil  annotated  by  later  handk  While  Capito  is  hardly  ever 
referred  to,  the  dicta  of  Labco  are  of  constant  rccurrriicc  in  the 
writings  of  the  <  l.i'sical  jurists,  such  as  Gaius,  Ulpian  and  Paul, 
and  no  in(  "ir  1  :  r.i>)Ic  number  of  them  were  thoufiht  worthy 
of  preservation  in  Justinian's  Digest.  Labeo  gels  the  credit 
of  being  the  founder  of  the  Proctilian  sect  or  school,' wUk 
Cqiito  n  spoken  of  aa  ibe  fcwoder  of  the  rival  SaUabm  «M 
(Pojnpuoim  la  fr  47,  Of  L  tat  it  is  probable  ttat  Ihe 
Btal  fouoders  of  the  two-«dMw  ime  ftociiha  and  flUMna, 
Mbwen  respectively  of  the  metlMda  of  tafece  aMi  diAo 

Labco's  laatl  imponant  trterary  work  was  the  Lthrt  PHhrtonm. 
wo  called  baOMP  puUtthcd  only  after  kn  death  It  conuinod  a 
syMeinatK  espoalion  ol  ihc  common  Uw  Hit  Ltbn  ad  Edulum 
embraced  a  commentary  not  only  on  the  (tints  of  the  urban  and 
perwnnc  praelori.  but  .dso  on  lhat  of  tin  ciirule  .T<Jile*  Hi» 
rriSaMtUm  {tJicrur)  hh  VIII .  a  colleriion  of  ilrfmitinni  and 
axiomatic  Icyal  proposiuuns,  tecntt  to  have  \f€Kn  one  uf  hta  most 
dmaeiemnemwiiicimwai      ■    >  - 

See  wiBrfi.-DiFiMa.wirihaa,oi«HAirM  Ant  Uhatms" 
(Franebtr.  1699).  m  (Mnchs's  Thtt  mm.  vol.  i  .  Matoovio«.  D* 
utht  Sakumanor  a  Procuhanor  (1728).  Pernicc.  ii  /4iiUti<i«j 
IgkM.  Dst  rtm.  Ptmatndt  m  mk»  Jahrkiudtrit  dtf  Hauentil 
0Uk  itxMais), 


LABBUVI,  DBCIHUS  (c.  105-43  n.c),  Roman  knight  and 
writer  of  mimes.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  m.in  of  caustic  wit, 
who  wrote  for  liLs  own  pleasure.  In  45  Julius  Caesar  ordered 
him  to  appear  in  one  of  his  own  mimes  in  a  public  contest  with 
the  actor  i'ubliiius  Syrus.  Laberius  pronounced  a  rl^iftfj 
prologue  on  the  degradation  thus  thiuat  on  his  sixty  yeaOi 
and  directed  several  sharp  allusaona  the  diftHflpr.  GaoHV 

awarded  the  victory  to  Publilius,  bat  itstond  l^hilliM  tm 
aqncatrian  nuk,  wfakh  ha  had  MUtal  bf  apMadHtflik  aAnaa 
(Macnbfaia,  StL  iL  7).  Ldicria  «aa  the  cMrf  of  thaae  wha 
Intraduced  the  ndaiaa  Into  Lathi  literature  towards  the  dose 
of  (ha  republican  period.  Me  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
leafBfing  and  culture,  but  hts  pieces  did  not  escape  the  coarseness 
iobetent  to  the  class  of  Ltcraturc  to  which  they  bctonged; 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvi.  7,  i)  accuses  him  of  cztravacance  in 
the  coininf;  of  new  words.  Horace  (Sal.  i.  10)  speaks  of  him  in 
lemis  of  qualUicd  praise. 


In  addition  to  the  prologue  (in  Mocrobius).  the  tiilr-^  of  fofty-foar 
of  his  mum  have  bccnpmrrvc<l ,  ttie  Ira:;  nun: ,  h.ivc  been  eoOecttl 
by  O  Kibbeek  in  hi«  Coimcorum  Lalinorum  n  .upttiie  (187J). 

LABIATAE  (1  e  "  lipped,"  Lat  labium,  hp),  in  botany,  a 
natural  order  of  seed  plants  belonging  to  the  ^ries  Tubidorae 
of  the  dicotyledons,  and  containing  alwut  ijo  genera  with 
2800  species.    The  majority  arc  annual  or  pCKonlal  bctba 


inhabiting  the  temperate  cone,  becoming  shrubby  in  warmer 
climates.  The  stem  is  generally  square  in  section  and  the  simple 
exstipulate  leaVcs  are  amkfBd  in  decusaatiag  paiia  (*j 
pab  is  in  a  plane  at  right  aagka  to  that  of  llMt  pMi  Ibh 
abww  and  bolvar  K)i  tta  Madt  ii 

oramaorlwtfMiflyoat.  lltepkMkoAaihabyvaMlMMM 

are  fteqMBtly  ^andolar,  the  aecretlOB  cootaiidng  a  aoeot 
characteriitk  of  the  genus  or  species.  The  flowers  are  home 
hi  the  aili  of  the  leaves  or  br.icts;  they  are  rarely  solitary 
as  in  ScttteUcriii  (^knll-rap),  and  (Tcnerally  form  nn  ap[v\rent 
whorl  {ifrlirillasffr)  at  the  nndr,  cnnsistini;  uf  a  7>.iir  of  cyniose 
inflorescences  each  of  which  is  a  simple  three-flowered  dichasium 
as  in  Brundlo,  Sahta,  &-c  ,  or  more  geoMdlgra dirhaaiimi  passing 
over  into  %  pair  of  awnochasial  cyans  aa  n  X.aaNii«  (fig  i). 
£<iMa.J«i#da>te  AaoMbarof-wharikaiqrheciowdedaltha 
apes  of  ita  mm  aad  tha  aabtairiWg  hawei  radaccd  to  mmM 
brac«t.*fhe  uMi  tanmm  •  i— wa*  bt  ipllw»Mta  mBawwca 

as  in  iteraka  (fig  >,  S)  Brwtdfa,  ttc  ,  the  bracts  are  sometimes 
larpe  .ind  coloured  aa  in  Monarda,  species  of  Salvia,  tiC  ,  in  the 
lalt<  r  ilir  .TfK'X  of  the  stem  is  M)mitiiiii-s  ocruinid  wilh  a  cluster 
of  sterile  coloured  bracts.  The  plan  of  the  dower  u  remarkably 
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'medtaa  plaiw,  with  s  sepab  onhed  to  fMni  A  pCMkMM  Oift- 

like  calyx,  5  petals  united  to  form  a  two-lippcd  K^ping  coroUa, 
4  stamcas  uiiLruJ  on  the  CoroUa-tube,  two  of  which,  gcnrrally 
the  anterior  1 -ir,  ,i:c  longer  than  ihc  other  two  (didynamous 
amnscment) — ikumciimcs  as  in  Sa!na,  the  posterior  pair  is 
aborted — and  two  superior  median  carfx-ls.  each  very  early 
divided  by  a  constriction  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  pistil  consisting 
of  four  cclb  eadi  contiining  one  erect  anatropous  ovule  aiucbed 
t»  ibe  liM«  oi  «a  tale  ptacMtaj  tbt  ityk  iBtw»  inm  the 
«Mti«  «f  th»  piMi  bcttNn  tk*  tew  MpMol 
it  ijmpfe  with  a  bi£d  aiiet.  The  fndt  comfwtiet  four 
nutlets  iflchided  in  the  pcrsitlcnt  calyx,  the  seed  has  a  thin 
It-sta  and  the  embryo  ainio-i  or  comiilticly  fills  it.  Although 
the  Rcneral  form  and  plan  of  arranycrmni  of  the  flower  IS  very 
unilonti,  there  arc  widr  variations  in  dci.iil  Thus  the  calyx 
may  be  tubular,  bcil-shapcd,  or  almost  spherical,  or  straight 
or  bent,  and  the  length  and  form  of  the  teeth  or  lobes  varies 
also,  it  may  be  equally  toothed  as  in  mint  {MenlJui)  (fig.  », 
5),  and  marjoram  {Orifanum),  or  two-lipped  as  in  thjine 
iHymmi},  lammm  1)  and  5«Ma  (fig  a,  l)i  the  number 
of  uenu  alotils  uidw  dwnctcn  for  dbtiactiai  «f  gentn, 
tbere  are  nonnaUy  five  main  nerve*  between  which  simple  or 
liorlwd  aecoadaiy  netyes  are  aon  or  less  developed.  The  shape 


LAmCANA,  VIA-^LABICHB 


Fic.  a.—/.  FToweralSate  {Salxria  ofittHalt^.  f.  CoraOa  of  same 
cut  opeo  showins  dik  tm  Sanens;  S,  flMwr  of  speanntot  (if*"^ 

of  the  corolla  varies  widely,  the  difTercnces  bcins  doubtless 
intimately  assiKiatcd  with  the  pollination  of  the  flowers  by  inscct- 
aRcniy  ihi-  tubt  is  straight  or  v.iriously  bent  arnl  often 
mdcns  towards  the  mouth.  Occasionally  the  limb  is  equally 
five-toothed,  or  forms,  as  in  Mentha  (fig.  2,  5,  4)  an  almost 
tagttlar  four-toothed  coroUa  by  union  of  the  two  pootenor  teeth. 
Oaually  it  is  twtHlipped.  the  upper  Up  being  formed  by  the  two 
tmeaot,  the  httnt  lip  hgr  thfl  thiw  aaUfiar  peiab  (ice  fig  i. 
mdig.i.  the  nediMi  bb*  of  the  lower  Bp  n  fcncf^y 
■MMt  dcvctoprd  and  forms  a  resting-place  for  the  bee  or  other 
faitect  when  pru^l^^;  the  ilower  for  honey,  the  upper  hp  shows 
great  variety  in  form,  often,  as  in  Lamium  (fig.  i),  Slachys,  &c  , 
it  is  arched  forming  a  protection  from  rain  for  the  stamens, 
or  it  may  be  flat  as  in  thyme.  In  the  tril>c  Onmotdtat  the  lour 
upper  petals  form  the  upper  lip,  and  the  single  anterior  one 
the  lower  lip,  and  in  Teucrium  the  upper  lip  is  absent,  all  five 
lobe*  bcios  puhod  fonraid  lo  fom  the  iowct.  The  posterior 
pnacat  m  a  WiadAodi^  btt  tcneraHy 
I.  the  upper  pair  are  often  Ndiiced  lo  Hoiwinodea 
t«tk»  ooroplelely  supfKcsscd  as  in  Sdma  (fig.  9,S,6); 
IMcly  are  these  developed  and  the  anirrior  pair  reduced.  In 
CaUtu  the  stamens  are  monadtlplious.  In  Nr^fta  and  allied 
genera  ihe  |K)sirnor  pair  are  the  lonKir.  Imi  ;1  is  is  rare,  the 
didynamous  character  being  generally  the  result  oi  the  anterior 
pair  bcinK  the  longer  The  anthers  are  two<clkd,  each  cell 
the  eooMCtKc  avy  he  naore  or  Icsa 
I  thi  cdli.  M  4MM  one  to  M»  ia  Mrio 


ffig.  >,  t),  whcf(  the  CMBKtlTC  fi  ffilbmi  tnS  Jolntctt  to  tte 

filament,  while  the  anterior  anthcr-ccll  is  reduced  to  a  sterile 
appendage  Honey  is  secreted  by  a  hypogynous  disk.  In  the 
more  gci'icral  lyfie  of  flower  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  pro- 
tected by  the  arching  upper  lip  as  in  dead-nettle  (fig.  1)  and  many 
other  British  genera,  the  lower  lip  affords  a  resting-place  for 
Ihe  insect  which  in  probing  the  flower  for  the  honey,  secreted 
on  the  bwcr  side  of  the  disk,  collects  pollen  on  iti  todt. 
Numenwa  variufaoi  ia  detail  aie  f6iiad  in  the  difileteril  geaem; 
in  SsMe  (fig.  t),  for  intteace,  Itere  b  •  Won-  ■oodnahm.  the 
hairen  half  of  each  anther  forming  a  itnob  at  the  end  of  a  short 
arm  which  when  touched  by  the  head  of  an  insect  causes  the 
anther  at  (he  end  of  the  Icmqer  arm  to  drvi  nd  on  the  insect's 
back.  In  the  less  common  tyiK',  where  the  anterior  part  of  the 
flower  is  more  developed,  as  in  the  Oiimoiifjt,  the  stamens 
and  style  Ue  on  the  uiKlcr  lip  and  honey  is  secreted  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  hypogynous  disk;  the  insect  in  probing  the  flower 
gels  smeared  with  pollen  on  its  belly  and  legs.  Both  types 
include  brightly-coloured  flowers  with  longer  tubes  adapted  to 
the  viiiuof  botlerfliea  and  moths,  as  qtedes  of  SoMs,  StMd9$t 
Uemmit,  Ik.;  Mae  Soutli  Aacfldm  tptdn  o(  SM»  iio 
pollinated  by  humming-binls.  In  Mentha  (te.  Sf  tfa^me, 
marjoram  {Oriianum),  and  aQied  genera,  the  wwcts  are  nearly 
regular  and  the  tt.Tmcn-.  spread  beyond  the  corolla. 

The  persistent  t.il\x  encloses  the  ripe  nullcis,  and  aids  in 
their  disl nhuiion  in  varioj?  ways,  by  means  of  winged  spiny 
or  hairy  lobes  or  tetih,  sometime*  it  forms  a  swollen  bladder. 
A  scanty  endosperm  is  sometimes  present  in  the  seed;  the 
embryo  is  generally  parallel  to  the  fruit  axis  with  a  short  inferior 
radicle  and  generally  flat  cotyledoBS. 

The  order  orrurs  in  all  warm  and  temperate  legliMls;  its  chief 
renire  ia  the  Mc^lilcrranean  region,  where  SMK  ge«m  such  as 
Lavandula.  Thymus,  Roimarinus  and  oihert  form  an  imprtrrant 
feature  in  ihe  vegetation.  The  irilx?  Ocimotdeoi'  i»  ixtluiivrly 
tropical  and  Mibtropicdl  and  occurs  in  lx>th  hc[tu»phere».  Tin-  uider 
it  wrW  reprcacflied  in  Britain  by  seventeen  n.ni\e  Renera;  Umtka 

imifll)  irteiuding  alto  U.  ptftrila  (peppermint)  and  M.  Pulrpum 
pniDyrayal):  Ortiaumm  PtHeart  (marjoram);  Tkymus  Serpyllwm 
thyme):  Cs/amia/Aa  (calamini).  including  also  C.  Clm»pid*wm 
wild  ba«4l)  .mil  C.  Aiii-.r^i  (Iknil  thsim;);  Sa/rm  (sage),  including 
5.  Vtrbtniu.i  irljiA).  .\r;r:n  Ou.  ri.t  (ratmint).  A'.  Gtfthoma 
(grounfl-iv\  )  ,  /iruttn7,i  f.j  li -hr.ili ;  S'ulrUtsrtn  (•.t<iill-eiip) ;  Siaihyi 
(woundwort),  5.  Bfl.'mia  1-  vm-kI  fxtonv;  OjiVrpjij  (licmp-nctlle) ; 
Loaiiiun  (dcad-ocitk) ,  BaUoia  (black  ItorKhound);  Ttmnum 
(gtnnader)s  and  Hfitc"  (bugle). 

L^Hatae  ane  readily  dittinguithed  nam  all  omr  onm  ef  (he 
scHet  excepting  Vctbenaeeae,  in  which,  howew.  die  style  » 
terminal ;  but  trvml  geiMni,  tjf-  4/eia>  Tkmenmm  mm  jtiiiwaifai. 
•pproach  Verbenaecac  in  this  rrtpoet,  and  in  aome  grnera  of  that 
order  the  Uylc  is  more  or  le^s  sunk  between  the  ovary  lobca.  The 
fruit -character  indicates  an  affiniiy  with  HoraKin.ite.ie  from  which, 
however,  lhey<liller  in  habit  and  !>>■  rh.ira' 1  ^  ^^  nf  nviilcand  embryo. 

I  he  peewnrc  o(  volatile  oil  renders  m.iny  gcncriT  o(  ecooomic  lue, 
^uch  are  thyme,  marionm  «»naw— K  safe  (5Mnb),  lawntfl* 
\LivaiidmU),  KMcmary  iRammarum}.  MNchoiiIi  W^uttwtom).  The 
tubers  ot  Stackys  SuMdi  are  eaten  in  France. 

LABICANA.  VIA.  an  ancient  highroad  of  Italy,  leading  E.S.E. 
from  Rome  It  scvms  possible  that  the  road  at  iirn  led  to 
Tusculum,  that  it  w.v>  then  prolonged  to  l^bin,  and  later  still 
became  a  road  (or  throu>;li  trallic,  it  may  even  have  "■ufn-rsi  licd 
the  Via  Laiina  as  a  route  to  the  S  C,  (or.  while  the  distance 
from  Rome  to  iheir  main  junction  at  Ad  Bi^um  (or  lo  another 
junction  at  Cem|Mtiim  AaAgMmun)  k  f—rtifUy  idcniicol.  tht 
turnout  level  el  the  fMinv  b  ytg  ft.  hiwcr-tlioa  ihil  of  dw 
latter,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  porn  tf  Algidiia.  After  their 
junction  It  IS  probable  that  the  road  bore  the  name  Via  Latina 
rather  than  Via  Labicana.  The  course  of  the  road  after  the 
first  six  miles  from  Rome  is  not  identical  with  that  of  any  modem 
road,  but  can  be  clcirly  traced  *y  — *—  -* 


biiildinES  along  its  course. 
teT.AiMirhi/h|«ri<AiMlbiJttM(ol  Km*t,l»^mi^ 

LABICHE.  EOCfeNE  MARIN  (i.Si  ^-iSSSh  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  on  the  sth  of  May  1815,  of  bourgeois  parenla^.  lie 
read  for  the  bar,  but  literature  had  more  powerful  attractions, 
and  be  wa»  hardly  ttventy  whco  be  gave  to  the  CUnMm  ao 
imperttnent  Uttle  imgiripe,  loqg  vanished  and 
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ibort  Mory,  entiUed,  in  the  cavalier  style  of  the  period,  Let 
phi  htuci  :.'i!t  Us  plus  faussa.  A  few  oihcrs  foUo\Ncd  much  in 
ibe  Mmc  strain,  but  failed  to  CMChiib*  Mteniion  of  ihe  public, 
ik  tried  bb  band  at  dramaUc  oritidMia  Uw  Rmu  det  UU4tr«s, 
•M a a4it  mad*  » dPHMe  vcaiaw M  Ik* MBk  ThtuMtU 
natit  dtt  PaatUoa  pwdwcdH  uaM  torn  cipit  U  popMlar 
favour,  a  drama  o(  hh.  VAtotU  LmAtti  while  *  waiMevilk, 
Ucnsiai*  4*  Coitiia  cm  i'h«mme  infinimnU  p«li,  mdUtm  in 
ccIIjKorjiion  with  Marc  Michel,  and  given  at  the  Palais  I^oyal, 
introduced  for  the  fir^i  lime  to  ihe  Patisiahi  a  provincial  actor 
who  was  to  become  and  to  remain  a  great  favounie  wiih  ihcni, 
Crassot,  the  famous  low  comedian,  fn  the  same  year  Ijtbichc, 
Still  duubtful  about  his  true  vocation,  published  a  romance 
called  La  CU  4et  tJkamfi.  M.  Leon  Ualcvy,  hi»  succcsaor  at 
ifct  AOMlmir  wd  bb  pancgyfiu,  informs  us  iliat  ilie  pubUslier 
baoHM  a  bairiuapi  toon  after  the  mwcI  «a»  "A  htkg 
■ittdventwa^  hr,"  tht  bMcraptMr  ooncbiifcib  "Uria  ltee|y 
wandaf  of  Deuiny  ant  him  bacit  to  the  atafei  wbei«  a  career 
of  succen  was  awaiting  him."  There  was  yet  another  olMack 
in  the  way.  U'hcn  he  married,  he  solemnly  promised  hii  wife's 
parcnti  that  he  would  renounce  a  profession  thtn  C(jn>idered 
incompatible  with  moral  regularity  and  donicitic  happinew. 
But  a  year  afterwards  his  wife  spontaneously  released  him  Irom 
his  vow,  and  Labiche  recalled  the  incident  when  he  dedicated 
the  first  edition  of  his  complete  works:  "  To  ray  wife."  L,abtchc, 
io conjunction  with  Varin,'  Marc  Michel.*  Clairville,'  Duounoir.* 
MdoibaiicoitttiNiiod  conic  piayo  iptmiiriiHl  with  coupicu 
tovwtoiB  FariatfHolM.  TlicaaieiCMliianatodIa  the  memor- 
aUe  (aroe  in  five  acta.  C/«  Chafxau  de  p<sUU  i'Mit  (Ausmm 
list).  It  remains  an  accomplished  specimen  of  the  French 
imbrcflio,  in  which  some  one  is  in  st.'.r  .h  <jf  something,  but  does 
not  find  it  till  five  minutes  before  the  curlain  falb.  Prior  to 
that  date  Laliithc  h;ui  been  only  a  successful  vsitdcrillisU  among 
a  crotvd  of  others;  but  a  twelvemonth  later  he  made  a  new 
departure  in  Le  Mitanlkrope  et  rAur<-rj;i:ui.  All  the  plays 
given  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  although  constructed  on 
the  old  plan,  contained  a  more  or  less  appreciable  dose  of 
that  comic  QbacrwaUoA  and  gftoi  leme  which  gradually  raised 
lie  Fkmdi  fiun  rfmoM  t0  Ihe  levri  «i  Uk  eoaiedy  «(  cfattacter 
.  aad  maoneis.  "Of  aH  tl«  ■Ajecta,'*  be aaU,  "  whkb offered 
Ibrmsclves  to  me,  I  have  selected  the  tenrgevt*.-  BMatially 
fliediocre  in  his  vices  .ind  in  his  virtues,  he  stands  half-way 
between  the  hero  and  the  scoundrel,  between  the  saint  and  the 
profligate."  During  the  second  period  of  his  career  Labiche 
haJ  the  collalwraiion  of  Dclacour,'  Cholcr,*  and  others.  When 
ii  ^  .lel.ed  what  share  in  the  authorship  and  success  of  the  plays 
Buy  be  claimed  for  those  men,  we  shall  answer  in  £mile  Augier's 
warn:  "  The  distinctive  qtialitics  which  secured  a  lasting 
vagw  for  tbepianiof  Lahkbeaie  lA  be  (bund  in  all  the  coaiedies 
vtittcD  by  bita  iwih  dMIiwt  nillbhwialM  i,  and  are  oanipiniayify 
ahmt  from  those  which  tbey  jnob  titbout  UmT  A  noR 
Mefnl  and  more  important  colhdxnater  he  iMmd  hi  JcMl  ICocb 
Mifhc!  Gooff  ray  (iSij-iSSO  whom  he  had  known  as  a  dibtUcnl 
in  hij  younger  day-.,  and  «ho  remained  his  faithful  interpreter 
to  the  last.  Gcoffrny  im(KTSonaled  the  bour^roii  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  to  the  author  himself;  and  it  may  be  assumed  ih.ii 
Labiche,  when  writing,  could  net  and  hear  Geoffioy  acting  the 
character  and  uttering,  in  his  pompous,  fus&y  way,  the  words 
that  he  had  just  committed  to  paper.  Ciiimare  U  biem-cimt 
(iMi).  Lt  Kayep  4c  M,  fmkkm  (tMc^  U  Crammtin,  Urn 
Fki  4am  U  trim,  Lt  Capum  (iMf),  aay  ha  qpMed  m  Ike 
bmlnt  poMfaKtiooa  of  Labiche. 
.  u  1877  be  brou^t  his  cooncxioo  with  the  stage  to  a 
tidff  tifodlBbtoinlMMiirbi8tk«M.  Thmhaw 


*%ieMr  Vnia.  peeodonym  of  Chaifea  VoMa  Il79»-«M9^ 
«  Maie  Amoine  AmMte  Michel  (i8ia-i86a).  vaudevUlSl. 

*  Louis  Francois  Nicohlse,  called  CtairvilU  (1811-1879), 
amhor  ol  the  famous  ftSfe  de  Mme  Antpt  (ll?'). 

<  Philipr*-  Francois  Plnel,  cilled  Dumaaoir  (i8ofr-i865). 

'.\Urc.l  Cliarlenweoe  Ljni,;u<-,  called  iJtlacour  (i»i5-i885). 
For  a  list  of  this  author's  pietx->  »cc  O.  Lortaa.  dUa^AgM  Cimtnl 
(vol.  u..  i86«). 

•Adoipba  Joseph  Cboler  (i822-i8«9}- 


seen,  dressed  as  a  farmer,  with  low-brlflimH  hai,  ihirk  gaiters 
and  an  enormous  stick,  superintending  the  agricultural  work 
and  busily  engaged  in  reclaiming  land  and  marshes.  His  lile- 
long  friend,  Augier,  visited  him  in  his  principaJity,  and,  being 
kit  aleae  ia  the  libiary,  took  to  readiag  hia  hmM  dmitic 
productioos,  aeathnvd  here  aad  tbece  hi  tbt  dnpoef  tbaauM 
yatkmm.  '  He  atwrtr  advised  Lahkbe  to  H>(<ih  a  coUeciad 
and  revised  edition  of  bis  works.  The  aaggestion,  first  declined 
as  a  joke  and  long  resisted,  was  finally  accepted  and  carried 
into  effect.  Labiche's  comic  plays,  in  ten  volumes,  were  issued 
dutinj;  i.'sjS  atid  iH;.^.  'Ihe  success  was  even  greaier  than  had 
been  expected  by  the  author's  roo»t  sanguine  friends,  k  bad 
been  commonly  believed  that  these  play^  ouol  their  popularity 
in  great  measure  to  the  favourite  actors  who  had  appeared  in 
them;  but  it  was  now  discovered  that  all,  with  the  exceptioa 
ot  Ceogwy,  hart  iniiotoiMtiaia  tbtfaapam^iio  and  cariratMwl 
ihiMt,  tbai  hiiBot  tmm  tba  ipoMMwy  h  away  turn,  the  m» 
conic  vi^n  «nd  lieli^tlid  dcUaeatka  of  hmun  cbaractii^ 
The  amazement  turned  into  admiration,  aixi  the  emgoitmtiit 
became  so  Rcncral  th.it  very  few  dared  Kn^'^itile  oc  appear 
scandalized  when,  in  libo;  Labiche  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy,  ft  was  fortunate  that,  in  former  years,  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  attaining  this  high  distinction;  for,  as  M.  Paillcron 
justly  observed,  while  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  little  faults  which 
were  in  him,  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  some  of 
his  sterling  qualities.  But  when  the  honour  was  bestowed  upQ« 
him,  be  aajaawi  it  wiih  bte  uaaal  gaadawn  and  qui^  roodeitiw 
He  iki  bi  Mi  «■  tfM  t jid  eC  Jammy  iSBA. 

Soiia  laeliih  adarirti  s  have  plared  hia  aa  a  level  witlt  MeWi» 
bat  it  wiU  he  enough  to  say  that  lie  waa  something  better  tbtt 
a  public  amuieur.  Many  of  his  plays  have  been  tranatersed 
to  the  English  stage.  Tbcy  are,  on  the  w  hole,  as  sound  as  they 
are  entertaining.  Love  b  practically  absent  from  his  theatre. 
In  none  of  his  plays  did  he  ever  venture  into  the  depths  of 
feminine  psychology,  and  womankind  is  only  represented  in 
them  by  pretentious  old  maids  and  silly,  insipid,  almost  dumb, 
young  ladies.  He  ridiculed  marriage  aOOanliBK  le  tba  bivariaUe 
custom  «i  faaach  piaywrighti,  bat  ia  a  Iri* 
natured  ■oaaw  erlricb  alwaya  kfi  a  daer  ta  i 
and  tiaaljr  omeadiMitt  He  is  never  coana^  m 
After  be  died  tbe  Flraacb  kcco,  wUeb  bo  bai  «M  to  > 
thing  akin  to  literature.  rdapooA  bUA  iia  fHtHT  groasness  and 
unmeaning  complexity.  (A.  Fl) 

HU  r*^cM^(M«ala,  ll9*<«in)aaat«iaa«pafBBahf 

Emile  Augier. 

LABICI,  an  ancient  dty  of  Lathim,  tbe  modem  Monte 

Compatri,  about  17  m.  S.E.  from  Rome,  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  ,\Iban  Hills.  1730  ft.  nhcivc  v.-.i-Ievcl.  It  occurs  among 
the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  I.MRue,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
joined  the  Aequi  in  419  b.c.  and  to  have  Ix-cn  c.ipturcd  by  the 
Romans  in  418.  After  this  it  does  not  api>car  in  histor>',  and 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Strabo  was  almost  entirely  deserted 
if  not  destroyed.  Traces  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  noticed. 
Itsplooema  taken  by  the  rapubtka Latkatmum  QuitUanensium, 
the  poat-statioB  established  la  the  h>wcr  Douad  ea  the  Via 
Labicana  (fat  LaucairA,  Vn),  a  Sttla  S.W.  dt  Q»  maim 
of  Coloaoa,  Ae  site  <tf  which  is  attested  Iff  tau 
and  by  (he  emirse  of  the  nad  itadL  _ 

See  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  tj  Urn  BriUA  AM  «t  Jttm,  I.  tjfi 
sqq.  Cr.  As.) 

LAUD  (Aba  LaUd  Ibn  KabA)  (fc  iMt),  Airi*B 
poet,  belonged  to  the  femi ' Aaoir,  a  dhMOB  ol  tba  trfto  «f  tba 
HawSzin.  In  bis  younger  years  he  was  an  active  warrior  and 
his  verse  b  larj?e!y  concerned  with  inter-tribal  disputes.  Later, 
he  was  sent  by  a  sick  uncle  to  get  a  remedy  from  Mahomet  at 
Medina  and  on  this  occasion  was  much  influenced  by  a  part  of 
the  Koran.  He  accepted  Islam  soon  after,  but  seems  then  to 
have  ceased  writing.  In  Omar's  caliphate  be  is  said  to  have 
settled  in  Kufa.  Ttadltion  ascribes  to  him  a  long  life,  but 
dataagivHialanaMtaiaaadeMMiBdicMiyi  Oaoolbiai 
u  ooBUfaNdiifbtirt'lalMlar  (fa.). 

TmMv  of  hh  poems  were  edited  by  Challdl  (Vienna,  (8b 
tuRy^fvc,  with  fragoMata  and  a  Ctnaaa  tiaaiialiaa  o(  I 
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LABIENU^I^mLA  bdurdonnais 


«Mt.  MBt  Hfmd  (fMly  ff«n  tla  rearfliik  of  A.  WSm)  by  C. 

BnockeliiMnn  (Leiden,  18)92):  c(.  A.  von  KtBIWf  vAv  dit  Ctdihle 
dtt  Lebyd  (Vienna.  xdSl).    Storic«  of  LuSJ  tn  contained  in  (he 

K,u-|^,L,l-AfM^i.  uK-  f;3  fT.  and  xv.  t,-57fT.  (C  W.  T.) 

tABlENUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  (amity,  said  (wuhout 
Ntkority)  to  belong  to  the  gcos  Atia.  The  mou  inporiant 
mMdMrtMaTtrotLADicKus.  la  63  M.c,»t Caeiirt  tm^tton. 
Iw  |M«MMMd  Ciittt  Rabirius  (fA)  iar  ticinn;  te  the  .tame 
y«MV  «  tiflMOK  «f  tlie  fiteki,  be  carried  a  tliMlflW  vbldl  in- 
rflwrrty  Mcufitf  fqr  GaeMr  ihc  digniiy  of  poHiffex  mtxifnui 
ri)i<>  CaiMus  xxxvii.  37).  He  st.r\t(J  .1  Kf;.'iius  throughout 
(  "attar's  (Jallic  campaigns  ari'l  took  Caesar's  pLuc  whenever  he 
wrnl  lo  Rome.  His  cliitf  ixiiloiis  in  Gaul  were  ide  •Itltat  of 
ihf  Tn  viri  utulL-r  Imluliomarus  in  54,  his  cx|jie(iillon  against 
Luiciia  (I^lri^)  in  5.',  and  his  victory  over  Camulogenus  and  the 
Aedui  in  the  sanoe  year.  On  ^he  outbreak  of  (be  civil  war. 
iwwever,  bewatoneof  the  Hrst  to  deiert  Caanr,  probably  ««ring 
|»  an  OTuimalm  aenie  «f  hia  own  impoftuotv  not  adequately 
WcatilMd  Oacnr.  He  «u  WftiuoMjy  mkemtd  on  the 
Van^ciMi  •Me;  but  btf  braogbt  no  ycat  tCRiwib  with  hbn, 
and  bis  iO  fmwm  vndar  Fompey  waa  a«  marfead  as  Ma  auccna 

had  hct-n  under  Cacsar.  From  the  defeat  at  Pharsahis,  lo  which 
he  bad  contributed  by  affecting  to  despise  his  late  comrades, 
he  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Africa.  1  here  he  was  able  by 
mere  foree  of  nunib<.'r<i  to  inilict  a  slight  check  u;>on  Cac^r  at 
Ruspina  in  46.  After  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  he  joined  the  younger 
Ponipey  in  Spain,  and  was  killetJ  at  Munda  (March  i;ih,  45). 

LABLACHB,  LUIOI  (t7<)4->^5^).  Franco-Italian  singer,  was 
bofD  at  Naples  on  thc6thofI>ecembcr  1)941  tbesoa  of  a  merchant 
«f  MarthOka  who  had  married  an  IiWl  bidy.  In  iSa6  he  entered 
III*  CgiM*vuoii»  daU»  Pleta  de  THidflnt.  wbtea  be  atudM 
■Mde  tindar  Genttt  and  shiging  under  Valesi,  baiida  leaitiiiis 
to  play  the  vkilin  nnd  \^olonce11o.  As  a  hoy  he  had  a  beautiful 
alto  voice,  and  by  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  developed  a  magni6- 
cent  bass  Kith  a  Compass  of  two  ck  laves  from  K>  below  to 
above  the  bass  stave.  After  m.iking  Itis  first  ap()earance 
at  Napirs  he  v.eut  to  Milan  in  1S17,  and  subsequently  travelled 
to  Turin.  Venice  and  Vienna.  His  (uU  appcarattces  io  London 
and  Paris  in  tSjo  led  to  annual  engagements  in  both  the  English 
nod  French  capitals.  His  reception  at  St  Petersburg  a  (cw  years 
iMcr  was  no  less  enthusiastic.  In  "'^g^™'  be  took  part  in  many 
pn^cM  mnskal  icBliMli»  and  ini  eni^Bd  by  Qnean  Victoria 
10  Icadt  bicr  liiii^  Ob  tbe  epentlc  Mige  be  itia  equally 
successful  in  comic  or  tragic  parts,  and  with  his  wonderfully 
powerful  voice  he  could  express  either  humour  or  pathos.  Among 
bis  friends  were  Roisini,  Iklllni,  Don.ictti  and  Mcrcadu.ic. 
He  was  one  of  iht  ihirty-lwcj  torch  bearei^  chosen  to  surrtiund 
the  coirm  at  Beethoven's  funeral  in  iS:;.  He  died  at  Naples 
on  the  ^tjrd  of  January  1858  and  was  buried  at  Maison  Lafiltc, 
Paris.  Lablachc's  Lcporcllo  in  Don  Giovanni  was  perhaps  his 
moft  famou.>  impcnsonation;  among  his  principal  other  r*le* 
were  Daiiriini  in  Ccnertnlda  (Ro&sini),  Assur  in  Stmiramidc 
({UMiinOf  Gcnmimo  in  La  Gaao  l«dm  (ReaainO,  Hcniy  VIIL 
bi  AnM  JMeng  (Dontiettl),  the  Deae  bi  Jforfna  Mfao 
(Donlzetl!),  the  iltte-rAle  in  Don  PasquaU  (Donicettf),  Gerooimo 
in  //  Mntrimmtio  Sepeio  (Cimarosa),  Gritzenko  in  L'£lo3e  du 
X  •  i'         .  rbccr),  Caliban  in  Tlu-  Tempest  (HaWvy). 

LAflOii  DAY,  to  the  Uniie<J  Stales,  a  legal  holiday  in  nearly 
all  of  ihe  stales  and  Territories,  where  the  first  Slond.iy  in 
September  is  observed  by  parades  and  m<xtings  oi  labour 
organizations.  la  iSSt  the  Knights  of  Labor  paraded  in  New 
York  City  on  this  day;  In  1884  another  parade  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  that  this  day  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
in  iMf  Oolaado  awdo  iba  biat  Sn  StHtailTirr  n 

Mbkyt  nod  bi  1909  Labor  Day  nm  obaecved  aa  •  bottiUy 
throu^out  tbe  United  States,  except  in  Aiiaoaa  and  North 
Dakou;  in  Louisiana  it  is  a  holklay  only  in  New  Orleans 
(Orleans  parish),  and  in  Maryland,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico 
It  is  not  established  sa  X  holiday  by  statute,  but  iu  each  may 
be  F'  I  11  1  i  such  in  any  year  by  the  governor. 
.  LA  BOURBOULBr  a  waleiiof-place  of  cpnltal  Fnace.  in 
Oe  <<Hrt— t    y^y^do-Pame^  4    W>    W,  et  Mm-Dm 


by  road  Pop.  {1W6)  1401.  La  Bourboule  is  situated  on  tha 
right  b.ink  of  the  Dordognif  at  a  heinht  of  J790  ft.  Its  waters, 
of  whiih  arsenic  is  (he  characteristic  constituent,  are  uU:<i  ia 
cases  of  diseases  of  (he  •tkin  and  respiratory  organs,  rbcumalisn, 
neuralgia,  Uc.  Though  known  to  line  Romans  they  Jwean  not 
in  much  repute  till  towards  the  ettd  ol  tbe  19th  centtuy.  Tbfe 
town  hwtbice  thermal  csubMrtiacnta  and  n  caitaiOk 

UWtn  OttORCH.  m>  an  oipalHiiM  faucaded  to  gh« 
expreafaM  to  tbe  nlWan  «f  the  JAtnt  movemeaL  Tfab 
religion  b  nor  tbc^bgica!— it  laivca  tbwlofical  questions  to 

[Kiv.ilc  individual  conviction— but  "seeks  the  realization  of 
unncrsal  wcll  beinK  by  the  rstabltshment  of  Sotialiim  — a 
commonwe.'ilth  founded  ufjoii  justice  and  love."  Ft  .isserts  that 
"improvement  of  social  conditions  and  the  dcvciopment  of 
(x-fsonal  character  are  Ijoth  essc-niial  10  emancipation  from 
social  and  moral  bondage,  and  to  that  end  insists  upon  the  duty 
of  studying  the  economic  and  moral  forces  of  society."  The 
first  Labour  Church  was  (bonded  at  Mandicttor  (En#eod) 
in  Octobo*  iSgi  by  1  Uidiariio  ndriMor,  |dm  TkvwBb  THb 
baa  ditappeaied^  but  v^onua  iuoeaton  bawe  been  established 
not  only  tn  tbe  nelghbourheod.  bol  bi  BradfOfd,  Birmingham, 
Xtmingh.im,  London,  WolvcrhafTipton  and  other  riiri  of 
iiulustry,  about  jo  in  all,  with  a  nicir.bcrship  of  jcoo.  Aiany 
branches  of  ihc  Independent  Labour  Party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  ako  hold  Sunday  gatherings  fof  adults 
and  children,  using  the  L.ibour  Church  hymn-ljook  and  a  similar 
form  of  service,  the  reading  being  chosen  from  Dr  Stanton  Coit'a 
Mtisage  of  Man.  There  are  special  forms  for  child-namirtg, 
maniagcs  and  burials.  The  separate  churches  arc  fcd«nt«l 
in  a  Labour  Chotcb  Union,  which  hokls  ao  anmul  confiKMe 
and  bmlntu  mwdng  fai  bUicb.  At  tbe  canfcicnoe  «f  1901^ 
bdd  to  Asbton-wdar^Lyan,  tbe  inne  '*Laba«r  Cbufdi  ** 
changed  to'*  Socialist  Church." 

LA  BOUllDOMNAtS.  BERTRAMD  FHAK^OIS,  Count  Mau£ 
DE  (i6qc}-i I'fwich  naval  commaiKJer,  was  born  at  Saint 
M.1I0  on  the  nth  of  February  i6i}0-  He  wwit  lo  sea  ^hcn  a 
boy,  and  in  i  -iS  entered  the  service  ot  the  French  India  Company 
as  a  iicutettant.  In  1714  he  was  promoted  captain,  and  displayed 
such  bravery  in  the  capiat«  of  Mahd  of  the  MaUbar  coast  thst 
the  name  of  the  town  was  added  to  his  own.  For  two  yeaia 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Portugueae  vitaniy  ol  Goa,  but  io 
xy3S  be  iMwiied  to  Fnncb  aervfaa  a»  twawim  «f  tbe  He  do 
PMneeaMtihetbdeBoBriMa.  Kbiveyeen'ndaiidHistbiii 
of  the  islands  was  vigorous  and  successfiu.  A  visit  to  France 
in  1740  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Untain,  .ind  La  Hourdonnais  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  in 
Indian  water*.  He  savc-d  Mahe.  rebeved  General  Dupieix  at 
Pondicherry.  dcfeatc<l  Lord  Peyton,  and  in  1746  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Madras,  iie  quarreUcd  with  Dupieix  over  the 
conduct  oil  affaiis  in  India,  and  his  ai^er  «aa  biCMaacd  on  bis 
return  to  the  lie  de  France  at  finding  0  successor  to  himself 
installed  there  Iqr  UoiiaoL  Ho  Ml  fliil  en  a  Dutch  vessel  to 
IMcaent  b^  ciM  at  coofl.  mI  «a«  eattOBid  br  tbe  Madl. 
but  eMoind  to  lettini  to  name  OB  poMo.  Inataed  of  eKoiSiV 
a  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  Dupletx,  he  was  aneslcd  (1748) 
on  a  charge  of  gubernatorial  peculation  and  maladministration, 
and  icrrctly  imprisoned  for  over  two  years  in  the  bastille. 
He  was  tried  in  17 51  and  acquillcd,  but  his  health  was 
broken  by  the  imprisonment  aad  by  chagrin  at  the  lo.'s  of 
his  propcity.  To  tbe  la&i  he  made  unjust  accusatioos  against 
Dupieix.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  lotb  of  November  1753. 
The  French  government  gave  his  widow  a  pension  of  9400 

UVTCS. 

Lo  Baardeooaii  aaot*  rneM  da  de  erftam  da  ■ifwew 

(Perbi  tils),  and  left  vebiable  neBKnn  %bJdi  were  poblUied 

by  hb  grandson,  a  celebrated  chess  player.  Count  L.  C.  Mah£ 
de  la  Bourdonitats  (r79S-i84o)  Oa(»t  edition,  Paris,  i8<)o). 

His  quarrel  with  Dupieix  has  given  rise  to  much  drbate;  for 
a  long  while  ihc  fault  was  generally  \sM  to  the  arrogance  and 
jealousy  of  Dupieix,  but  \V.  Cartwrighl  and  Colonel  Malkson 
have  pointed  out  that  La  Bourdoiuui*  was  pftnid,  suspiciovft 
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Sec  p.  de  Gttmm,  Mtmeirt  p»ur  U  tieur  it  h  Bourdonnats.  avee 
Ut  piicei  juttifitalivfs  (Pari*.  1750);  Tht  Cau  (J  ilde  U  Bourjcn- 
niij.  in  J  Lf::fr  u  j  A-ifiJ  1  London.  174H);  Fantin  r!.-^  CMfi.itc!«. 
Jifirjlutums  dfl'lndc  {f'arn,  179*1):  Coliin  tie  Har.  Hiilmre  df  1' Inde 
anneniu  et  modernt  (i'ari»,  1^14):  UarLh m  i)--  r.  n(i<N_n,  Hnlotre 
it  ia  cemqutle  tl  d»  UiJon44Ui«n  d*  I'emptrt  anflati  daiui'jHde  I  Pons, 


   (i86a). 

W.  Cartwri|hi, "  Dupleix  ct  rinde  rranfalK.'* in  LaKerm tfiMaw^fM 
(iMa):   G.  B.  Malknofl.  DufUix  (Oxfard.  1S9S):  AnmdusiMi 

Pillai,  Les  Franfais  iant  I'lnde,  DupUtx  rl  Labourdmnait,  txImU 
du  journal  d'AnaHdaran-gaf>f>cuUe  //jtf-z/vS.  tranv  in  Frendl  by 
Vinsor  in  Eiole  spicialt  des  langutt  oruniaies  liranlfs,  tenet  3, 
•ol.  XV.  {Pari*.  1894). 

LABOUR  BZCHAMS.  a  term  vrry  frequent^  appKcd  to 
registries  having  for  tbdr  principal  object  the  better  dbtiftation 
ofUnur(MeViiMrwnttMT).  Kiit«ka]^llwtcnBiii»lled 
to  lAc  tyatcdi  «t  cqaiuble  bteor  ndtmtn  cstiMMiM  tn 

England  between  1832  and  1834  by  Robert  Owen  and  his 
followers.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  originated  w  ith  Josiah  Warren, 
who  communicated  it  to  Owen.  Warren  tried  an  experiment  in 
iS:i  at  Cincinnati,  opening  an  exchange  under  the  title  of  a 
"  lime  stores"  He  joined  in  starting  another  at  Ttiscarawas, 
Ohio,  and  a  third  at  Mount  Vcrdoo,  Indiana,  but  none  «ere 
quite  on  the  same  line  as  the  EtfffA  exchanges.  Tlw  find*- 
SKBtal  idea  of  tbe  EngMsb  cxdiaiiin  au  to  cMaUWi  a  on^^ 
toed  npM hSKHur, Owtn  fn  H^OfMshrSMt  lija  Ud  down 
that  all  weahb  proceeded  from  hbonr  and  knowledge;  that 
labour  and  knowledge  were  generally  remunerated  according 
to  the  time  employed,  and  that  in  the  new  exchanges  it  was 
proposed  to  make  liiit  the  slamiirti  or  mcisurc  of  wealth. 
This  new  cijrri-m.y  was  rcpri"M*nU  '!  by  "  l.il.ojr  m-fcs."  the  t:ut'S 
being  measured  in  hours,  anil  ihi.-  hour  reckoned  as  being  worth 
uxpcnce,  this  figure  being  t.ikcn  as  the  mean  between  the  wage 
«f  tbe  best  and  the  wont  paid  laboMr.  Coodi  then  to  be 
fwliamBd  fer  the  new  ci—MKy.  Tke  ewlmne  was  opened 
li  cilenlire  fwiidiei  the  Ony't  Inn  Road.  Mar  King's  Cross, 
iondbn,  en  the  jnl  of  September  1832.  For  seme  months 
the  establishment  met  with  considerable  success,  and  a  consiJtr- 
able  number  of  tradesmen  agreed  to  lake  labour  notes  in  payment 
for  their  gocxls.  At  first,  an  enormous  number  of  dcpoiits  was 
made,  amounting  in  seventeen  weeks  lo  445,501  hours.  But 
difliculiies  soon  arose  from  the  lack  of  sound  practical  valuators, 
sad  (RKn  the  inability  of  (he  promoters  to  distinguish  between 
^thcMlMyillilled  and  that  of  the  unskilled.  Tradcs- 
,  10  see  ibal  the  emrfaanfe  mi^l  be  woilted 
to  flwfr  nfvaMsfe;  they  brought  wisakible  «teck  from 
their  shops,  exchanged  it  for  labour  notes,  and  then  picked 
out  the  best  of  the  saleable  articfes.  Consequently  the  labour 
notes  began  to  depreciate;  troubie  also  arose  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  premises,  and  the  experiment  came  to  an  uniimi  ly 
efi<!  early  in  i83.». 

Se?  F.  PodmoreS  Jd^bfri  Oun.  R.  c  xvS.  U90itli;  B.  Jonea^ 
Co-epcraiit^  Pn^u.  uon.  c.  vltL  (ilM)*  C  J.  iM>iiiilia»  Hmmj  4f 
C»^p€faii*m,  c.  vm.  uv^jCi). 

LEGISLATION.  Rcgnhtkm  of  labour,'  in  some 
r,  whether  by  cntoHB.  smiI  anihoiiiy,  wrUal- 
ndsK  or  by  taimd  hgUatlon  n  tM  tafttnm  of  >  Msn> 
aunity,  is  no  doubt  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  older  than  all  civiliration  is  the  necessity  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  labour  for  maintenanre,  whether  freely 
or  in  bonds,  whether  for  ihcms^lvts  and  their  families  or  for  the 
requirements  or  superfluities  of  others.  Even  while  it  is  clear, 
vcr,  thai  manual  labour,  or  the  application  of  the  bodily 
'  '  «f  without  mechanical  aid— lo  personal  maintcn- 
aad  tilt  pwAKtloo  af  goods  swtahs  the  coouuttlotai 
the  mafority  m  ckfsaat  «f  the  Mst  dmispid  OMdam  ceoo* 
munities,  still  there  is  much  risk  of  confusion  if  modern  technical 
terms  such  as  "labour,"  "employer,"  "labour  legislation" 
.'TO  Irtfly  ap[ilii.<)  lo  conditions  in  bygone  dviliiai  10ns  with 
wholly  diClerent  industrial  organiuiion  and  social  relationships 

*The  term  "labour"  (Lat.  Icber)  fTiesns  sfrtctly  any  etwrgeiic 
work,  though  in  irencnl  it  hnfiliea  hard  werk^  Wt  hi 

parlance  it  1%  sfniMlly  con&nsd  '   *  '  "  *  *      *  * 
by  the  "  worfcing-cjaasca.' 


In  recent  times  in  England  there  has  been  a  notable  disappearance 
from  current  u-c  of  correlative  terms  implying  a  social  relation- 
ship whith  is  greatly  changed,  for  example,  in  the  rapid  passage 
frgm  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  1867  to  the  Employer  and 
Workman  Act  1875.  In  the  i8lh  centuiy  the.tenn  manu- 
facturer "  passed  fn»  its  appUcatioii  to  o  wridug  oaftonae 
11  III  lenilrni  uBiiiinioilnii  nl  si  liiii  tmm  wiiileliipiisl. 
the  mfjtfm  WNt  m  lengsr  a  mliiia/kkm  mmwt.  Aa 
vm  ■eeeslniiiani  later  change  Is  fecn  in  the  steady  develop- 
meat  of  a  hdMur  legislation,  which  arose  in  a  cbmant  social 
need  for  the  care  of  specially  helpless  "  protecitd  "  pers< ns  in 
factories  and  mines,  into  a  wider  legislation  for  the  promotion 
of  general  industrial  health,  safety  and  frceijom  for  the' 
from  fraud  in  making  or  carrying  out  wage  contracts. 

If,  then,  we  can  discern  these  sign  of  iaportaitt 
within  so  short  a  period,  great  caatioa  is  needed  ia 
reviewing  k>ng  peruxis  of  tiaae  prior  to  that  iadwtiial  rtwehilliw 
which  is  traced  maiiilf  l»  the  QapBration  of  OMcbanical  power 
to  macUneiy  in  aM  of  iMnMHHi  Mwur,  practicaUy  begun  and 
completed  within  the  secood  hdl  of  the  18th  rcniury.  "  In 
1740  save  for  the  fly-shuttle  the  loom  was  as  ii  had  bcm  sjnte 
weaving  had  Ufiun  .  .  .  and  the  law  of  the  land  was"  (under 
the  Act  of  Apprrnticcs  of  1563)  "that  wages  in  each  district 
should  be  a^M  ssed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace."'  Turning  back 
lo  siill  earlier  times,  legislation — whatever  its  source  or  auihoriljr 
— must  cleariy  he  devoted  lo  aims  very  different  from 
aims  in  ssgulatiBg  lafaeiK,  when  it  arose  bsfoco  the 
as  a  oHus  depeedeat  ea  an  "  tmploysr  "  for  the  meaas  of  ( 
Nvork,  had  appeared,  and  when  adgalory  labour  was  almost 
unknown  through  the  serfdom  of  part  of  the  poputalion  and  the 
special  status  sn  uml  in  towns  to  the  artisan. 

In  the  grta!  i  iviiu.ii  ions  of  antiquity  there  were  great  aggrega- 
tions uf  l.ilmur  \\\\'.^h  W.1S  rvot  solely,  lhi/jg(i  tn  guenlly  it  was 
predominanily,  skive  labour;  and  some  of  the  features  of 
manufacture  and  n.ini.i^  on  a  great  scale  arose,  producing  thc 
same  sort  of  evils  and  industrial  maladies  kooWB  and  legulatcd 
in  our  own  times.  Some  of  the  mabdies  wete'descHhed  by  Plfay 
and  classed  as  "  diseases  of  slaeci.'*  And  he  ^ve  descriptions 
of  processes,  for  example  fn  the  mete!  trsdes,  as  bekwi^genlhely 
to  his  own  day,  which  modern  archaeological  di'<ovcries  trace 
back  through  the  earliest  known  Aryan  rivili/.itions  to  a  pre- 
historic origin  in  the  East,  and  which  have  n< wr  <)iii|  out  in 
western  Furope,  but  can  be  traced  ia  a  conccolratcd  manu- 
facture wi:h  al.'iiost  unchanged  flIftlMdSi  MOV  io  FfaMO^  MW 
in  Germany,  now  in  England. 

Link  would  be  gained  in  such  a  ikTtfh  01  thh  liyiilieilliTnnf 
(o  piece  together  the  statupsdaad  aaiily  aiiterieb  Ax  a  coos* 
parative  Mstoiy  of  the  vaiying  condhioaa  and  methods  of  lahSUr 
regulation  over  so  cnonnous  a  range.  While  our  knowledge 
continually  increases  of  the  remains  of  ancient  craft,  skill  artd 
massed  labour,  much  has  yet  to  be  discovered  that  may  throw 
light  on  methods  of  organization  of  thc  bbourers.  While  miKh, 
and  in  some  civilizations  mc^t,  of  the  labour  was  compulsory 
or  forced,  il  is  clear  that  too  much  has  been  sometimes  assume*^ 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  tbe  pyramkls  of  Egypt, 
much  leas  the  beaatilnl  earliest  Egyptian  prodiKU  in  metal 
vn/tk.  weaving  and  other  skilled  craft  work,  wen  typical 
products  of  slave  labour.  Even  in  Rome  it  was  only  at  times 
that  the  proportion  of  slaves  valued  as  property  was  greater 
than  that  of  hired  workers,  or,  apart  from  capture  in  war  itr 
self  surrender  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  that  purchase  of  slaves 
by  ilie  trader,  manufacturer  or  agriculturist  was  generally 
considered  the  cheapest  means  of  securing  labour.  As  in  early 
Bo^sad  the  various  stages  of  village  industrial  h'fe,  medieval 
town  manttfactine,  and  organization  in  craft  gfldst  aad  the 
bcginningiof  the  aMrcaatUe  system,  were  paralel  with  a  greater 
or  leas  pcevalence  of  serfdom  and  even  with  the  presence  ia 
part  of  slavery,  so  in  other  ag<^  and  civilizations  ilit  various 
incihods  of  organization  of  labour  are  found  to  some  extent 
together.  Thc  Germans  in  their  primitive  settlements  were 
acciHtemcd  to  the  notion  of  slavery,  and  in  the  dedlao  of  tht 
.  *H.;D,TrailkjMs/£efha^v.teiCi89ti). 
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fUHCTED  RIKGOOM 


Roni:^>i  En';nrc  Rnm.in  C3ptiv^s  frotn  amon^  the  most  useful 
cniUmen  were  carried  away  by  tiidr  owtbara  oobqueron. 

The  bbtory  and  present  details  of  the  labour  lawa  of  various 
oountriea  are  dealt  with  kflom  fai  lucccative  aectiooa:  (r)  history 
of  iegisIaUon  in  the  VtiitA  Xfagdom;  (>)  the  retdts  as  shown 
dM  kw  ia  ioK»  im.  1900b  itith  tfee  MtiwiiiWirtlni  licU  tar 
(3)CMiMMilBv«|waBd(<>theUBiMtaiHi  ^witviim 
h«iduigs  (Tkju»-Unioks.  Stuub  and  LocK-Otm,  AurniA- 
IKH1  A«D  CottdUATiON,  Itc,  Itc)  are  oaany  d^ails  oe  cdgnate 


t.  History  im  thz  Uforxo  Kotcoo^f 

I.  Uiilii  ihe  Close  of  Ikt  tstk  Centuryjr-^  the  main  coaditions 
of  iDduilrial  labour  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  England  detaib  are 
lonty.  Monattk  tadvitrial  commwijtics  were  added  in 
Cktelaa  Um  I*  tfliwe  industriil  cooBiunities.  Whfle 
fwilHy  harfMBibqr  m  tkt  Im,  «tjccl  toil,  and  developed 
WMter  elkbMtl*  ngditfon  In  tbe  manorial  system,  ittlt  ■  eon> 

.11!  r  iMo  variety  of  industries  grew  up,  the  aim  bcingexprcs^ly  to 
::i„kt  tach  social  Rroup  self -sufficing,  and  to  protect  and  rejrulatc 
village  artisans  in  the  interest  of  village  resource*.  This  pro- 
tective system,  ri-uing  on  a  communal  or  a>-opcrativc  view  of 
labour  and  social  life,  has  been  compared  as  analogou:>  to  the 
much  later  and  wider  system  under  which  the  main  purpose 
was  to  keep  Engtand  M  a  whole  telf«d&cing.*  It  has  also  been 
■kown  how  mMlr  •  fMrii  wsH^  «(  cotwpriM  la  indMiy  tiid 
l«i<i<iii>tImdhtrifatbytbaPMiMt>iidiw«ttytttWattB>ii 
IrvmIm;  Ihft  fanner  brought  la  a  ^Agam  tbowa  ta  growth  of 
Vflfages,  bterane  in  number  of  freemen,  and  formation  of  trading 
towns;  the  latter  especially  opened  tjp  new  communications 
with  the  most  civilized  continental  people,  and  was  followed 
by  a  consi(kTablc  immigration  of  artisans,  particularly  of 
Flemings.  In  Sanon  England  slavery  in  the  strictest  sense 
existed,  as  is  shown  in  the  earliest  English  laws,  but  it  seems 
thai  (be  true  slave  class  as  distiod  fiooi  the  aeif  daai-iras  c»m> 
paratively  smaB,  tttd  it  may  wdl  ke  tlut  Uto  Uhovt  o(  an 
aWiaaiy  s<i<  >m  aat  practically  aww  tanw^  vtA  ihe  igtmmera- 
Um  ta  awtatniMce  and  Uad  aot  midi  kM  ttaM  tbtt  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  recent  times.  Ih  spite  of  the  steady 
protest  of  the  Church,  slavery  (.is  the  exception,  not  the  general 
rule)  did  not  die  out  for  many  centuries,  and  was  apt  to  be 
revived  as  a  punisfitnenl  for  criminals,  e.g.  in  the  fierce  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  Eflward  V'l.  against  beggars,  not  repeated 
antit  1 S97-  At  no  time,  however,  was  it  general,  and  as  the  larger 
tdUage  and  city  populations  grew  the  ratio  of  serfs  and  slaves 
la  tfek  freemen  ia  tte  whole  popuktioo  pipidty  diminished, 
tartte  city  popolttbm  "bad  not  the  habit  and  me  of  stavctr," 
■nd  while  serfs  might  aometlmei  &^  a  rettige  ta  the  dttai  fma 
exceptionally  severe  taskmasters.  "  there  is  no  (tMibt  that  free* 
men  gTadually  united  with  them  under  the  lord's  protection, 
that  strangers  eng.igcd  in  trade  sojourned  among  them,  and  that 
a  race  of  artisans  gradually  grew  up  in  which  original  class 
(eelinp  were  greatly  mci<)ihcd."  From  these  conditions  grew  two 
parallel  tendencies  in  regulation  of  labour.  Oil  the  one  band 
then  WM,  ttader  royal  charters,  the  burgh  or  municipal  organin- 
0(  aitbaa  and  craft  labour,  passing  later  into 
organiaatioo  ia  oaft  gilds;  on  the  other 
hasHf,  there  was  a  accessity,  sometimes  acute,  to  prevcHt  mthie 
diminution  in  the  numbers  available  for  husbandry  or  agricul- 
tural labour.  To  the  latter  cause  must  be  traced  a  prwvi.sion 
appearing  in  a  succession  of  statutes  (see  especially  an  i  t  >-''. 
Rkhard  II.,  1388),  that  a  child  utider  twelve  years  once  employed 
fat  agriculture  rai|^t  never  be  transferred  to  apprenticc^ip  in  a 
craft.  The  steady  development  of  Eogtsnd,  first  as  a  wool- 
growing.  later  as  a  clotb-produdBg  Caattbyv  WDOU  accentuate 
this  dWadtjr.  During  the  tjth  fleaMvy,  Iqr  Ata  with  de- 
velopment «r  trading  companies  tar  the  cqiert  «f  «Ml  ftom 
England,  may  be  noted  many  agrteraeilts  cm  the  part  of  raonas- 
teries  to  sell  their  wool  to  Flnrentin^s,  and  during  the  same 
century  absorption  of  alien  artisans  into  the  municipal  system 
was  practically  completed.  Omrters  of  Henry  I.  provided  for 


r.attiralLzaiion  of  these  aliens.  From  the  time  of  Edw.inJ  I. 
to  Edward  III.  a  gradual  transference  oi  burgh  customs,  vi  tar 
as  Kcogniced  lor  the  common  good,  to  statute  law  wai  in  pro* 
great,  together  with  an  assertion  of  the  rights  oi  the  crown  against 
ecclesiastical  orders.  "  The  Statute*  of  Edward  I.,"  says  Dr. 
rb»i.ii^»,  "aaaik  the  tan  attcavt  to  deal  with  IiMtantiy 
aad  Tndt  as  a  publk  aiaiter  which  ooooatn*  the  whole  ttaia, 
not  as  the  particular  affair  of  teadtaf  oicn  ta  each  separate 
locality."  The  first  direct  legislation  for  labour  by  statute, 
however,  Is  not  earlier  than  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  and  it  arose  in  an  attempt  to  control  the 
decay  and  ruin,  both  in  rural  and  urb.in  districts,  which  folJowi-d 
the  Hundred  Vears'  War,  and  the  pestilence  known  as  the  Black 
Death.  This  firU  "  Statute  of  Labourers  "  was  designed  for  the 
beacfit  of  the  community,  not  for  the  pcolectioo  of  labour  oc 
pftvanttao  of  oppression,  and  the  policy  of  eabicfaf  ctiatomary 
wagH  and  coMpeUint  the  ahtebadiadlabowet,  whether  free  oi 
bom],  not  \Mag  ta  merdutRdiM  or  CMfditag  any  craft,  to  woilc 
for  hire  at  recognized  rates  of  pay,  must  be  reviewed  in  the 
circumstances  and  ideals  ol  the  time.  Regulation  generally  in 
the  middle  ages  aimed  at  preventing}  any  individual  or  section 
of  the  community  from  making  what  wai  considered  an  cxecp- 
tiotia]  profit  through  the  necessity  of  others.*  The  scarcity  of 
labour  by  the  reduction  of  the  population  through  pcslScacB 
was  not  admitted  as  a  justification  for  the  demands  for  inoeaeed 
pay.  and  while  the  aaea^pl«ared  labower  w«a  ItaUe  t»  be  coai* 
antlcd  tofHl  if  be  ntaaei  service  at  cuneot  ntae,  the  knb  of 
the  towns  or  masoci  whopNoused  or  paid  more  to  their  servants 
were  liable  to  be  soed  treble  the  sum  in  question.  Similar 
restrictions  were  made  applicable  to  aVtificcis  and  workmen. 
By  another  statute,  two  years  later,  labouicii  or  artificers  wbo 
left  ihcir  work  and  went  into  another  county  were  liable  to 
be  arr»ied  by  the  shchU  and  brought  back.  Tbe&e  and  similar 
provisions  with  similar  aims  were  confirmed  by  statutes  of 
1360,  136S  and  1488,  but  the  act  of  1360,  while  prohibiting 
"  all  alliances  aad  aovtas  of  masons,  carpenters,  congregations, 
chapters,  cmtaMaM  Mid  «ath»  beladit  them  aadet"  allevad 
"  every  loni  to  hergata  or  ceveneat  for  thebr  wwfcs  fa  graaa 
with  such  laljourcrs  and  arlifircrs  when  it  plcascih  ihcm,  so 
that  they  fxrrform  such  works  well  and  Lawfully  according  to  the 
bargain  and  covenant  with  them  thereof  made."  Powers  were 
given  by  the  acts  of  136S  and  1388  to  justices  to  dLtcrmine 
matters  under  these  s'.atutet  and  to  fix  wages.  Records  show 
that  workmen  of  various  descriptions  were  preaied  by  wrUa 
addressed  to  sheriffs  to  work  for  their  king  at 
of  their  will  «a  to  tcfaia aad  pUoeoi  iwirk.  Tbotj 
w«»  (oaoded  oa  inttaos  «r  nqre]  prerogative,  of  wh 
MMBtt  «(  aeamea  survivod  as  an  example  to  a  far  later  date.  By 
an  act  of  138S  no  servant  or  labourer,  man  or  woman,  however, 
could  depart  out  of  the  hundred  to  serve  elsewhere  unless  bearing 
a  letter  patent  under  the  king's  seal  stating  the  cause  of  going 
and  time  of  return.  S'jch  provisions  would  aj'pcar  to  have 
widely  failed  in  their  purpose,  lor  aa  act  of  1414  declares  that 
the  servants  and  labourers  fled  from  county  to  county,  aad 
justices  were  ampeweml  to  aeod  writs  to  the  sberifls  ior  fiigittaa 
labcMUfft  aa  tar  tatans.  aad  to  exsadae  labowen,  aerraala  aai 
I  «dl  aa  aittficers.  and  to  ptmish  then  M  oea> 
Ab  act  of  1409.  wUk  putting  a  property  quaUftcatloa  on 
appren!ice*hip  and  requfrinr  parents  under  heavy  penalties  Id 
put  their  children  to  such  iaixiur  as  their  estates  required,  made 
a  reservation  gi\ing  freedom  to  any  |)erson  "  to  send  their 
children  to  school  to  learn  Ijieiatuie."  Up  to  the  end  of  the  isth 
century  a  monotonous  succession  of  statutes  sticngtbening, 
modifying,  ammding  the  varioas  Mlianili  (itace  the  fiiat 
Statute  of  Ubourers)  to  itadt  fna  gMiwaMt  «l  tahow.  Of 
dfandi  bf  labourm  for  increaeed  «lgg<i^.a^  ba  IMI  hi  tha 
acta  of  i4U«  S4*7. 1444.  >4Q5-  It  «aa  duaty  ftwad  Mtnine^i 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  carry  out  the  minute  rontrd 
of  wag«  cntisidcnKi  d«inibk,  and  exceptions  in  favour  of  certain 
occuf'jii on,  were  in  some  of  the  statutes  themselves.  In  !$!> 
the  penalties  for  giving  wages  contrary  to  law  w«e  rcMaled  ao 

•w.r  -   
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far  as  related  to  masters,  but  it  also  appr^ri  r>^it  Loodoo  work- 
njcn  would  not  endure  the  prevalent  rcbtn  tirns  as  to  wages, 
and  that  they  si-rnrcii  iq  prittici:  a  RTcHcr  irc  inni  ;o  ,irrjr.>;c 
mes  when  irorkicg  witbm  the  city.  Several  of  these  Uatutes, 
and  f«pf.kHy  ooe  of  1514,  &ied  the  boun  d  labour  wb«n 
M»u{«j  mtftt.  During  March  to  Scptanhar  ths  ttoriU  were 
SikM.mi9tirJt.,  with  half  an  hoar  off  for  biMkiMaBd  aa 
MMtndaliaKflaforaMdqrdiniier.  biiriBttr tkt ontAle 
Bails  urn  fMd  br  ttrfcisdi  of  dayrigHt. 

Throughout  the  15th  centur)-  t'-.j.'  mpiillv'  ir.:r!::;ir,i;  ni.'^nu- 
facture  of  cloth  was  subject  to  a  fti^uliUoti  vthidj  ausitii  at 
mAiiitaining  the  standard  of  production  and  prevention  of  bad 
wortmanship,  and  the  noteworthy  statute  4  Edward  IV.  c.  I, 
while  giving  power  to  royal  officers  to  sijpcrvisc  size  of  cloths, 
modes  of  sctiing,  &c,  abo  repi«sied  payment  to  workers  in 
"  pim,  l^es  and  wnpiwUltMr  wares,"  and.  ordained  payment 
ttm  tad  kvful  Maagr.  1U»  m^m  fim  i«ria« 
**TMk"^  CK«  iatanMBf  |*Mm  «f  mgr  Ii  «licli 
dMMen— or,  m  tw  dwaU  ctU  them,  i»fariwilc  mcntanii  and 
manufacturers — delivered  wool  to  spinners,  carders,  tK.,  hy 

•.K-'sf;t.  ;ir.<!  p  ilJ  for  the  worL  •a1r';i  bro-jghl  baix  finished, 
ll  ai'fu'^irs  liiii  work  was  car."n.il  an  in  ruii]  ii  wtU  ;is  town 
distric's  While  this  industry  w.is  growing  and  thriving  other 
trades  remained  backward,  and  agriculture  was  in  a  depressed 
condition.  Craft  gilds  had  primarily  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Edwardian  statutes,  that  a,  of  securing  that  the  public  should 
be  weU  served  with  fMd  WUes,  and  that  the  trade  and  raanu- 
iiirtwwiuttfito^  tmmmjMuAM  t»^gwto^<ipwducu 

tion  by  tb«  giMi  of  tlH  cmdJtkm  of  hbonr,  bot  nM  primvQjr 
in  the  interests  of  the  labourer.  Thus  ni^t  WMfc  was  proiiibHcd 

because  it  tended  to  secrecy  and  so  to  bad  cxeculioti  of  work; 
Working  on  holidays  was  prohibited  to  .vxurc  fair  play  between 
cr.iftsmen  and  so  on.  The  position  of  apprentices  was  made 
cleat  through  indentures,  but  the  position  of  journeymen  was 
Ins  certain.  Signs  arc  not  wanting  of  a  struggle  between  journcy- 
aeo  and  masters,  and  towards  the  cod  of  the  15th  century 
■usteis  themselves,  in  at  least  the  great  wool  trade,  tended  to 

M|iteHit  cMiiliyvj  ftwi  M  act  af  t$(f  iMdUng  wwn 
tl  b  qaSte  dear  ttat  tU»  Jwlwi— H  M  mUtf  adtanced 
and  that  ckitb-makhig  was  ooiMd  off  largfqr  hf  employers 
with  large  capitals.  Before  this,  howrvrr,  v.hilo  a  struggle 
went  on  between  the  town  authodtiesand  iht  uiii  gilds,  journey- 
men began  to  form  companies  of  their  own,  and  the  r-j^uli  <  1 
theyariOMS  csnllicts  may  be  seen  in  an  act  of  Henry  VI.,  providing 
that  in  future  new  ordinances  of  gilds  shall  be  submitted  to 
justices  of  the  face — a  measure  which  ^rengtbencd  in 
1503. 

t.Ari«i  Tidtr  D»»t  mm  ^  CUm  Urn  Iff*  Cwlaijij  A 
ditaBM  UMMytrfkbwvNfrfatlMiH  tWiMCMMijwMM 

tndttde  some  account  «f  the  TWdor  laws  against  ir^rancy  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  increase  of  pauperism,  attributable, 

It  least  in  part,  tlic  dissoluticn  (jf  I'nr  rT-r,n;.st cries  under 
Renry  VIII.,  and  to  the  confiscatior.  ul  cf.iU  gild  funds,  which 
proceeded  under  Somerset  and  E<lward  VI.  It  is  suflTicient  here 
to  point  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  public  right  to  compel 
labourers  to  work  and  thiu  secure  control  of  unemployed  as 
wcU  as  emptoyed.  The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
against  vagrancy  differed  rather  in  degree  of  severity  than  in 
|KbM|pii  ffon  kgiiktfBii  Ihk  rfnfliF  pwpoMi  Ik  ptwiw  ^^^^ 

tfth  year  of  Elixabeth 's  reign  (tjM).  m  wril  as  tbt  poor  law  of 
the  same  year,  was  to  a  considerable  eKtcnt  both  a  consolidating 

and  an  amen  j'nf;  C'l  !t  of  law,  and  was  so  securely  based  on  ;>i;l:.'.c 
opinion  anil  deeply  riKjted  custom  that  it  was  maittt.Mrn-M  m 
force  for  t-.'.o  rcMtunr^..  Il  .-ivi'wedly  approves  of  pri;-.f  ipli:=. 
and  aims  in  earlier  acts,  regulating  wag^  punislung  refusal 
to  work,  and  preventing  free  migration  of  labour.  It  makes, 
however,  a  great  idWM  ti  iu  expiess  aim  of  protecting  the 
poor  laboorer  apjRgI  tanScient  wage*,  and  of  devising  a 
by  iMfMM'aMliNf  «f ' 


"unto  the  hired  per  rn  T>o(h  in  time  of  scarcity  and  in  tinte  of 
plenty  a  convenient  proportion  of  wogok"  Minute  regulations 
wrrf  rriidr  governing  the  contract  between  master  and  servant, 
and  tlwir  mutual  rights  and  obligations  on  parallel  Uaes  fot 
(a)  acUlaaii,  <l)  tkbmrcrs  in  IWtlillidfjP.  Hiring  was  to  be  by 

tha  yNC,  aad  aagp  ttMmpkgnd  pMM  ^naiifiad  ta  oitlMr  cattiat 
was  boand  t*  atctpc  Hrvfea  «n  pain  «f  jiatirlUMaat,  tl 

required,  unless  possessed  of  property  of  a  specified  amoual 
or  engaged  in  art,  science  or  letters,  or  being  a  "  gentleman." 
Persons  leaving  a  .service  were  Iwund  to  <  1  i  i  a  testimonial, 
jind  might  not  l>e  taken  into  fresh  employniciU  without  produc- 
ing such  tcsi  imr :  L.;,  if  in  a  new  district,  until  after  showing 
it  to  the  authorities  of  the  place.  A  master  might  be  fined  £s> 
and  a  labourer  imprisoned,  and  if  contumacious,  whipped,  for 
breach  of  this  rule.  The  carefully  devised  scheme  for  technical 
training  of  apprentices  embodied  (o  a  considerable  extent  tlw 
BWthwtt  and  o^iriaaoia  ol  tka  cnft  cildi>  Bouia  of  lihawi 
««•  aa  foBvwt:  *M  artUean  and  hbomn  being  hkcd  for 
wages  by  the  day  or  week  shall,  betwbcf  the  midat  ol  tlie  months 
of  March  and  September,  be  and  continue  at  tbtlr  work  at  or 
before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continue  at  work  and  not 
depart  until  betwixt  7  and  8  o  'clock  at  night,  except  it  be  io 
the  lime  of  breakfast,  dinner  or  drinking,  the  which  time  at 
the  most  sbail  not  exceed  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  day,  that  is 
to  say,  at  every  drinking  half  an  hour,  for  his  dinner  one  hour 
and  for  his  sleep  when  he  is  allowed  to  sleep,  the  which  is  from 
the  midst  of  May  to  the  midst  of  August,  half  an  hour;  and  all 
the  laid  atcMcan  and  Mbaimn  balwixt  the  midit  of  Septnnbcf 
Old  tte  MM*  of  Ifarek  iImII  be  and  coathne  at  tbcir  iwfk 
from  th*  ipitet  «f  (be  day  !n  the  morning  tmtil  the  night  of  the 
same  day,  except  ft  be  in  time  afore  appointed  for  breakfast 
and  din:  •  r  jp'Tn  pain  to  lose  antl  forfeit  one  penny  for  every 
hour's  ali^trite,  to  be  deducted  and  dcfaulkcd  out  of  his  wages 
that  shall  so  offend."  Although  the  standpoint  of  the  Factory 
Act  and  Truck  Act  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  aoih  century 
as  regards  hours  of  labour  or  regulation  of  fines  deducted  from 
wages  is  completely  revened,  yet  tlie  diScrcnce  is  not  great 
betucen  (be  average  lea|a  flf  Wort  af  Maw  permisslUe  under 

•MtlabamrhBMetli'baialaM^  Apart  ftan  tbe  atand^ 
pofnt  af  com|MlsQry  impoeUlon  of  fines,  one  advantage  in  tis 
definiteness  of  antount  deductable  from  wages  would  appeat 

to  lie  on  thf  r  !  tc  af  the  earlier  statute.  • 
Tf  ri  f  |  .i  iiis  n  rr  tin  to  bc  touched  on  in  connexion  with  the 
T  l  /  ilx  t h  .n  [  Qi  r  I.iw.  In  addition  to  (<j)  consolidation  of 
measures  for  setting  vagrants  to  work,  we  find  the  first  com> 
pulaory  contributions  from  the  weU-tOKlo  towards  poor  relief 
there  provided  for,  (6)  at  least  a  theoretical  recogm'tion  ef  a 
right  as  well  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  tM 
biiH  ^>  canfal  pfevMn  far  tba  appnatldBf  af  dMfRoil 
dMlNi  iid  ariAaw  to  •  tnfe 


Otte  provltlon  of  considerable  interest  arose  fa  SeotUnd, 
which  was  nearty  a  century  htter  in  organizing  provtslbns  for 
fixing  conditions  of  hire  and  wages  of  workmen,  labourers  and 
servants,  similar  to  those  consolidated  in  the  Elizabethan 
Statute  r  f  I  riNi  urers.  In  1617  il  was  provided  (and  reaffirmed 
in  1661)  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  sheriffs  to  compel 
payment  of  wages,  "that  servants  may  be  the  more  willing  to 
obey  the  ordinance."  Tbedificulties  in  regulation  of  compulsory 
hbour  in  Scxttland  mtal^  Iwmver,  have  been  great,  for  hi  tft7t 
as  conaciioD  wme  maciM  nc  amMNBien  amaani 
at  tliBW  Imaiiii  sum  wupunaiad  f  totcaHtemto  1 
and  to  camct  tkam  acaati^g  to  th^  demtrffek 
in  manu{seti*e  Dava  cOB^jdled  t«  «o 
they  might  not  eater  aft  •  Mir  Ifet 

matter's  consent. 

S'.ith   Itj^r  hi' lon  C'lrilin'jci',   ai.  [licorol  i';J'v,  ir.  farce 

until  the  awakening  effected  by  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution— that  is,  tintil  the  combined .  effects  of  steady  con^ 
centratieti  of  capital  hi  the  hands  of  employta  and  a^MMdia^ 
of  trade,  followed  closely  by  an  unnamplc4  dewtopMaMt  «f 
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MMkiii^  ^t^f— "14  Um  (ms  4(  tadwuiil  Ei^lamL  Fnoi  time 
MiSb^m  MpMt  of  putkHhv  Indci,  prawWoM.  aptBit 

track  and  for  payment  of  wages  in  current  coin,  unykr  (a  the 
act  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  woollen  iaduslry,  were  found  atetuuy, 
and  this  brari-  h  of  libour  Icniilition  developed  ihrough  the 
reigns  of  Anne  anJ  the  four  Georges  until  consolidation  and 
•nendmcal  were  effected,  after  the  completion  of  the  industrial 
MWoiutioa,  in  the  Truck  Act  of  i8ji.  From  the  close  of  the 
Iftk  century  and  during  the  iSth  century  the  leguiature  it 
no  longer  mainly  caM*d  in  d«vWHg  owaas  for  cowpdling 
labooBen  and  artJauM  Ift  «Mar  IbI»  hwofuntgy  •errfc*,  but 
HMhK  lit  flifilMtat  the  aiimM«y  pMm  at 
til  dtt  mtt4r  «f  Aprte  bactfeea  BaMcei  lad  acmatt  Jb  iMMloii 
to  contracts  and  agreements,  express  or  iapliedi  piMned  to 
have  been  entered  into  voluntarily  on  both  ibm.  WhlSt  the 
nnovemcnt  to  refer  labour  <|uesiions  to  the  juri^liction  of  the 
Justices  thus  gradually  dcviloptd,  the  main  subject  matter  for 
their  tvernio  of  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  labour  also  changed, 
even  when  theoretically  for  a  time  the  two  sets  of  powers — such 
as  (a)  moderation  of  craft  gild  ordinances  and  punishment  of 
workers  refusing  hire,  or  (b)  fixing  Kales  of  wages  and  enforce- 
ment of  labour  contracts — might  be  concurrently  exercised. 
]&NnM  an  Ml  «f  GaoiiB  U.  (1740)  for  lenlmMt  •!  diiputcs 
•a4  dlimMat  as  10  «itn  er  ethar  OMditiom  imlcr  •  canlnct 
«f  labour,  power  was  retained  for  the  justices,  on  complaint  of 
the  masters  of  misdemeanour  or  ill-behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  servant,  to  discharge  the  latter  from  icrsicc  or  to  send  him 
to  a  house  of  correction  "  there  to  l>c  corrceicd,"  that  is,  to  be 
held  to  bard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  a  month  or  to  be 
corrected  by  whipping.  In  an  act  with  Mmilar  aims  of  George 
IV.  (tStj),  with  nrmther  wider  scope,  the  power  to  order  corporal 
(imhriMBeilt,  and  in  1S67  to  hard  labour,  for  breach  of  labour 
CeetaKta  had  disappeared,  and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
Iflh  MBlwy  Iht.iighk  (•  eafoice  ceotfacts  «l  labour  alao  di»- 
■jpwuii  Thm  hrnch  cf  aack  Miavr  aoniracts  heceaoe 
iiintlr  •  qnsitkm  of  recovery  of  daatafca*  aalMa  bolli  nitka 
afNcd  that  security  for  performance  of  the  COMiact  naO  he 
given  instead  of  damages. 

While  the  endeavour  to  enforce  labour  apart  from  a  contract 
died  out  in  the  latter  end  of  llie  iS;h  century,  senliment  for 
aomc  time  bad  strongly  grown  in  fa\our  of  developing  early 
industrial  training  of  children.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  special 
object  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  endeavour  in  the  17  th 
century,  as  well  aa  lha  iKh,  to  fooa4  hmm  «f  industry,  in 
which  Mttle  thtMirtt  avaB  under  fiye  years  of  age.  might  be 
laiMd  tor  ■KWiailmWp  «ith  employers.  Connected  as  this 
devckpaeat  em  with  poor  Briiif»  oae  of  iu  chid  aion  was  to 
prevent  future  unemploymcM  aiMl  vagrancy  hy  Uaiaing  in 
haliits  and  ;.nou!od;;c  of  industry,  but  not  ttosvowed  was 
another  motive:  "  from  children  thus  trained  up  to  consUnt 
labour  wc  tn.iy  venture  to  hojH-  the  lowering  of  its  pr-.cc  " ' 
The  evils  and  excesses  which  lay  enfolded  within  sueli  a  nii^vc- 
ment  gave  the  first  impul^<-  to  llie  new  ventures  in  labour 
IfUPilitinn  which  are  specially  the  work  of  the  ipih  ccn;ury. 
IMdcnt  as  it  is  "  that  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  very 
|0W^  chiMiico  wen  Jacgdly  employed  both  in  their  own  homes 
■■IwappfeoliocawMht  the  Poor  Law."  and  that  isog  before 
Fed's  tiaw  thtia  m»  ailiiiiiiwp  ahavt  tha  lypniiUcesbip 
•ystem."  stffl  tt  seaM  tba  amrmntkm  «mI  prenrfnence  of 
sufierinR  and  injury  to  chiM  Ha  fa  lha  fiaiaQr  iQiMm  I*  1m 

to  parliamentary  intervention. 

3.  From  1800  to  Ike  Ced4i  of  1S72  J" J  i|pf.«-A  serious  out- 
break of  fever  in  1784  in  cotton  mills  near  Maadicster  appears 
to  have  first  drxwn  widespread  and  infJuenlial  public  opinion 
to  the  overwork  of  children,  under  terribly  dangerous  and 
insanitary  conditions,  on  which  the  factory  system  was  then 
lilMiy  **^rm.  <BaiM)  0B>  A  local  inquiry,  chiefly  by  a  group 
•f  Mtti!  mm  mhIiImI  «ver  by  Dr  Pcrcival,  wa.s  instituted 
ly  the  instlcta  ofihe  paaca  Uneartiw.  an*  inthelocdcont 
•f  the  resulting  report  staad  a  newBOMBdaiiaB  m  HalMlaa 

'  From  an  ■■  F-.WV  on  Tr  i  li  "  f  1 770).  quoted  in HisUry  ef  faOmf 
i^gMtoMM.  t«  a.  L.  Uuttbuu  and  iL  Haniion  (190}}.  »f»i  Ot  & 


andcoatiolof  the-««driaBhaNnaf  dwcMUMO.  Amolaxim 
hy  the  ooaaty  jiallMa  foBawed.  la  vhlch  thcf  dedand  llMir 

intention  in  future  to  refuse  "  indentures  of  parish  Apprentices 
whereby  tbey  shall  be  bound  to  Owners  of  Cotton  Mills  and  other 
works  in  which  children  are  Obliged  to  work  in  the  mght  or  more 
than  ten  hours  in  the  day."  In  1795  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Health  was  formed,  which,  with  fuller  information,  more 
definitely  advised  legislation  for  ibc  regulation  of  the  hours  and 
cooditioas  of  labour  in  factories.  In  1802  the  Health  and  Morals 
of  Apprentices  Act  was  passed,  which  in  eSeo  formed  the  first 
step  towards  prevention  of  injury  to  and  protection  of  labow 
inlactonai.  ItwaadtoectlfaiMdaMratcviisaf  ihaappnatiaB 
qrstem,  lader  ufakh  large  oamhm  «f  pauper  dmaa  van 
worked  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills  without  education,  for 
excessive  hours,  under  wretched  conditions.  It  did  not  apply  to 
places  employing  fewer  than  twenty  persons  or  three  apprcntici^. 
and  it  applied  the  principle  of  limitation  of  hours  (to  twelve  a 
day)  and  abolition  of  night  work,  as  well  a,s  ciiucational  require- 
ments, only  to  apprentices.  Religious  teaching  and  suitable 
sleeping  accommodation  and  clotbing  were  provided  for  in  t  he- 
act,  also  as  BqgMds  eppiCBlices.  Lime-washing  and  ventilation 
provisions' applifedtaMMllon  and  woollen  factories  cnidoying 
mm  than  tweaiy  pama^  "  Visiioea  **  wtn  ta  ha  ippgintaJ 
by  ceanty  justieca  tor  wpWMfen  at  CBttawntleaa,  aiid  vaaf 
empowered  to  "  direct  the  adoption  af  such  sanitary  ngulMiOM 
as  tbey  might  on  advice  think  proper."  The  milk  were  to  be 
registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  justice  had  power  to 
inflict  lines  of  from  £j  to  £5  for  Contraventions.  Although 
enforcement  of  the  very  limited  provisions  of  the  act  was  in 
many  cases  poor  or  non-existent,  in  some  districts  excellent 
work  was  done  by  justices,  and  in  1803  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  justices  passed  a  resolution  substituting  the  ten  boitn' 
limit  for  the  twelve  hours'  Unit  of  the  act,  as  n  OMrfHiaB  at 
permission  for  indenturing  of  appecaticcs  in  mills. 

Rapid  devdopoient  of  tbeappUcattoaaiilaaai  porner  to  nnao 
faetun  M  tAfmprth  af  laiplmFiMar  of  chadico  in  pepnlaf 
ceaircs,  othcnrfie  dwa  aa  the  appnaticeship  system,  and  bciMa 
long  the  evils  attendant  on  this  change  brought  the  gtneral 
question  of  regulation  and  protection  of  child  labour  in  textile 
factories  to  the  front.  The  act  of  iSio,  i:rnitcd  as  it  was,  was 
a  noteworthy  step  forward,  in  that  it  dealt  with  this  wider 
scope  of  employment  of  children  in  cotton  factories,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  record  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts 
and  practical  experiments  of  a  great  manufacturer,  Robert 
Owen.  Its  provisions  fell  00  every  point  lower  than  the  aiasa 
he  put  forward  00  his  own  experience  as  practicable,  and  notably 
ia  ilaapplkatiaBeafarto  aotloa  mills  iMtnd  of  aU  textik  f actoetea. 
PwbiMtlanaf  tbM  tobgar  an*  r  ninn  yenia  af  age  and  Kmhatiaa 
of  the  working  day  10  twelve  in  the  twenty-four  (wiitoNt 
specifying  the  precke  hoar  of  beginning  am)  chMlBg)  «we  tha 
main  provisions  of  this  act.  No  provision  was  made  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  beyond  such  as  was  attempted  in  the  act  of 
iSoi.  Slight  amendments  were  attempted  in  tlie  acts  of  iSjj 
and  18 j I,  but  the  first  really  important  factory  act  was  in  iS}^ 
applying  to  textile  factories  generally,  Uniting  cmployn.mt 
of  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  children, 
prohibiting  night  work  between  S.jo  t.u.  and  5.30  a.m.,  and 
first  providing  for  "  inspectors  "  to  enforce  the  law.  This  ii 
the  act  which  was  based  on  the  devoted  cSoru  of  MHted 

T-f'r-.  ~"r  -'  '--         *  "■*  i1iM0. 

afterenida  cad  af  Ibtflijtoiqr,  Mt  htm  tis»  aaaoctoted. 
The  importance  af  (his  act  lay  ia  Ha  paofkion  for  skilled  inspec- 
tion and  thus  for  enfwcement  of  the  law  by  an  independent 
body  of  men  unconnected  with  the  locality  in  wbiuh  the  manu- 
factures lay,  whose  specialization  in  their  work  enabled  them 
to  fliijuire  II. formation  needed  for  lurilier  ile\ elapment  of 
legislation  for  protection  of  labour.  'Iheir  (xiwccs  were  to  a 
certain  extent  judicial,  being  assimilated  to  tho%  possc-?,se(| 
by  justices;  tbey  could  odminiater  oaths  end  asake  auch  "  rules,' 
ngnlations  and  orders  "  as  wan  aaowaqf  tor  wwcaHen  of  the 
act,  and  aoald  kmmmtUmmAimm  paililai  andar  tha 
■cL  !■  itfi  a  liaili  hninr  ift  mUtai  iliwg  wiaiilw 
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surgeons  to  cawliM  worken  wder  liitai  ycMf  «t  afB  M  !• 

physical  fitness  for  employment  tod  to  grant  certificates  of  age 
ar;  i  uniinary  strength.  Hours  of  Liiiour,  by  the  act  of  1833, 
*crc  iimitcvl  for  thJJrcn  under  cicvxn  to  g  a  day  ot  48  in  the 
»'c,t.  nr.d  for  young  persons  uridcr  eighteen  lo  u  a  day  or  6g 
in  the  week.  Between  1S33  and  1644  the  movement  in  iavour 
of  a  ten  hotus'  day,  which  had  long  been  in  progrcsa,  reached 
its  hnght  tn  «  lime  of  fieal  ^ommaial  aod  indusuiai  diatie^ik 
but  could  not  1m  cmi«dinil»aBMBBtBBl47>  Bytho  actof 
liH  tkib  htm  d  adult  wmm  were  fat  iegakttd.  awt  wm 
IfaBiud  (m  tme  alicair  tboM  of "  young  pctKMu '*)  to  la  •  4Byi 
children  were  permitted  ettbcr  to  work  the  same  hoora  on  aUter- 
nate  days  or  "  half-time,"  with  compulsory  school  attendance 
as  a  con<lllion  of  [heir  cmptoymcnt.  The  aim  in  thus  adjusting 
the  hours  of  the  three  classes  of  workers  was  to  provide  (or  a 
practical  standard  working-day.    For  the  first  time  detailed 

Civiaions  foe  haJth  aad  lafetjf  began  to  make  tbeia  appearance 
tha  k».  Penal  eMHpBMlta'for  preventAla  ialarics  due  lo 
nnfeooad  BMchiaafy  ma  aho  paaaiJedL  and  appMia  lo  haw 
been  tba  oMaacBa  of  a 
Owimhrinn  oo  Ubaoral  YMag  AmmmIa 
bctorea  in  1841. 

From  this  date,  1841,  begin  the  first  attempts  at  protective 
IcRLvation  for  labour  in  mining.  The  first  Mines  Act  of  184a 
fuIJowing  the  tcrriljlc  rcvibtions  of  the  Royal  Commis6ion 
Kfcrrcd  to  excluded  women  and  girb  from  underground  working, 
and  limited  the  employment  of  boys,  excluding  from  underground 
Vorking  those  under  ten  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that 
tystcmatic  reporting  of  fatal  accidents  and  mtB  aISS  other 
arfepMifr  iec  haaUb,  Ufa  aad  Ma* 
pavMed  by  law*  WMi  Ika  cMtiMiw  of  _ 
track  tbete  was  no  pratecttoa  for  the  miner  before  1841;  before 
1814  it  was  not  customary  to  hold  inquests  on  miners  killed 
by  accidents  in  minK.  Frotn  1S42  onwards  considerable  inter- 
tctMM  in  the  development  of  the  two  sets  of  acts  (mines  and 
lactories),  as  reganU  .sfjccial  protection  againit  industrial  i:ijury 
to  health  and  Umb,  took  place,  both  in  parliament  and  in  tha 
department  (Hone  Office)  administering  them.  Another 
Mraog  mftaonce  taariiag  towtrda  ultimata  dcveiopaent  of 
MbMific  paaaactioa  •(  Iwaltb  aad  Ufa  Jb  indaatiT  bofan  in  the 
Mritaad  fcfncttol  thaaaiiiaof  laaliaBraBBHMaMflBilfiaaad 
«f  HcaMi  Npom  fi«m  itaj  onaaHL  fa  it<a  Oa 


tor  made  his  first  report,  but  two  years  later  women  were 
Mfi  employed  to  some  extent  underground.  Organized  inspec- 
tbn  began  in  iS50,atiJin  1S54  the  Select  Commtttccon  Accidents 
tdopted  a  suggestion  of  the  inspectors  for  legislative  extension 
of  the  practice  of  several  coUiery  ownen  in  framing  special 
safety  nl»  far  mcyag  in  ounea.  Urn  act  «<  itsi  provided 
Kven  MmI  IwlMh  idaUag  to  weatfhllt%  iMtaf  of  disused 

ad  aahra 


raising;  also  it  provided  that  detailed  spedal  ndes  tubmitted 
by  mine-owners  to  the  secretary  of  state,  might,  on  his  approval, 
have  the  force  of  law  and  be  enforceable  by  penalty.  The 
Mines  Act  of  i860,  besides  extending  the  law  to  ironstone 
minffs,  following  as  it  did  on  a  scries  of  disastrous  accidents 
and  eqilosions,  tlrengtheoed  some  of  the  provwons  for  safety. 
At  sevml  inquests  strong  evidence  was  givan  oi  inoompetent 
auaaiMaeat  and  aagleei  aC  lalaak  aad  a  doaaad  «aa  auida  iar 
aatadac  awployment  aaljr  ai  caMHcaiad  amaiMa  af  cad 
adnet.  This  waa  sot  met  untfl  the  act  of  iSyt,  bat  la  iMo 
aBtain  sections  lekting  to  wages  and  education  were  fartrodoced. 
Steady  <kvclopn-.cnt  of  the  coal  industry,  increasing  association 
among  miners,  and  increased  scientific  knowledge  of  means  o( 
ventilation  and  of  other  methods  for  securinR  safety,  all  paved 
the  way  to  the  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1872,  and  in  the  same  year 
bcalih  and  safety  in  metalliferous  mines  received  their  first 
Vgislativt  tieatflient  ia  a  coda  af  afaailar  acope  aad  chaaictgr 
lathatof  tbeCo^MtaaaAct.  lltfaaci 
tad  iipAa  wad  muM^  te  ti 


aaa  alia  ia  toe^  ailh  canaia  miied  vacial  nlta  aai  1 
llaaa  aa  sffluda  moitlna  <d  accidents  fsoaf)  . 
of  cbildiea  (a«ai).  b  ims  based  oo  the  lacaauneadaiiaaa  of  a 

Royal  Cbmn^sion,  which  hsd  reported  in  1864,  and  which  had 

shown  the  ;;ravc  excess  i;f  mortality  .ind  sickness  'TMHIg  Uietat 
liicrous  tuuicfs,  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  gritty  pattkks, 
imperfect  vi'ntilalion,  great  changes  of  temperature,  excessive 
physical  exertion,  exposure  to  wet,  and  other  causes.  The  pro- 
hibition of  empbyment  of  women  and  of  boys  under  ten  yeaaa 
uadesground  in  this  class  of  mines,  as  arcU  as  in  coal  miiiaft 
had  been  cfiected  by  the  set  of  i&4a«  aad  iaapifUnn  had  baa 
fat  ia  lha  act  of  iMp;  tbeaa  were  in  aaandad  Jam 
la  Ifca  aaib  at  tlyi^  iha  aca  of  employmHt  of  baf* 
underground  being  raised  to  twelve.  In  the  Coal  Mines  Act 
of  1871  we  tee  the  first  important  effort  to  provide  a  complete 
code  of  regulation  for  the  stx'cial  dangers  lo  health,  life  and 
limb  in  coal  mines  apart  from  other  minis;  it  applied  to 
"  mines  of  coal,  mines  of  stratified  ironstone,  mines  of  shale  and 
mines  of  firc<lay."  Unlike  the  companion  act — applying  ta 
all  other  mine*— it  maintained  the  age  limit  of  enteriag  1 
gnniad  emplsgiBHatfar  taqya  at  ten  yeaiik  builar  these  I 
laa  aad  tanlva  Ik  paaaidal  ttr  a  qntam  at « 
la  thahait4lMa4nlMI  ia  factories,  incfaidfalg  1 
atMadaaea.  Tha  ladls  of  employment  for  boys,  from  twdst 
lo  sixteen  were  10  hours  in  any  one  liay  and  54  in  anyone  week. 
The  chief  characteristici  of  the  act  lay  in  extension  of  the 
"  general  "  safety  rules,  improvement  of  the  method  of  formulat- 
ing "  special  "  »icly  rules,  provision  for  certificated  and  com* 
pcteot  management,  and  increased  inspection.  Several  important 
matters  were  transferred  from  the  special  to  the  general  rules, 
such  as  compulsory  use  of  safety  lamps  where  needed,  regulation 
«d  aaa  ^  aapiodaa^  aad  aaoKtaf  .c<  Mia  aid  ridM.  Spaaial 
ndea,  hdbia  hahf  tdbaiUad  lo  tba  aacMMy  •<  HHb  fat 
appraval,  mnst  be  posted  in  the  ndaa  foa  two  wsdttf  adth  a 
notice  that  objections  ml^t  be  sent  by  any  pcnon  tmi^Dyad 
to  the  district  inspector.  Wilful  neglect  of  safety  provisions 
became  punishable  in  the  case  of  employers  as  well  as  miners 
by  iniprisonmcnt  witli  hard  Labour.  But  the  most  important 
new  step  lay  in  the  sections  relating  to  daily  control  and  super* 
vision  of  every  nine  by  a  manager  holding  a  aaHMkste  of  com* 
patency  from  the  secnlaiy  af  state,  after  aiaadnaliaa  by  a 
board  d  esnmineia  appaialad  bgr  tha  sectcfry  of  atala^  ptmm 
hafaigaitirhwddsf  MailaaBaaalatatfaqalaif  iataaaayataaiip 
af  Iha  hakkf  af  iha  eeftttcata,  aad  to  caatid  oa  sa^Mad  tha 

certificate  in  case  of  proved  unfitness. 

Returning  to  the  development  of  factory  and  workshop  law 
from  the  year  1844,  the  main  line  of  effort —  .ifter  the  act  of 
1847  had  restricted  hours  of  women  and  young  persons  to  10 
a  day  and  fixed  the  daily  limiu  between  6  aji.  and  6  P.u. 
(Saturday  6  a.m.  to  2  P.M.) — lay  in  bringing  trade  after  trade 
in  some  degree  under  the  scope  of  this  bnutch  of  biw,  which  bad 
hitherto  only  laydalad  caadiilBaa  hi  iTlff  h\ ll  la  iaa  Blaacfeiai 
aad  dyeing  aaifca  waia  Inchidad  hjr  tha  actS'Of  ttto  and  fWs) 
lace  factories  by  that  ot  1861;  olendering  and  finishing  by 
acu  of  1863  and  1864;  bakehonscs  became  partially  regulated 
by  an  act  of  1863,  with  special  reference  to  local  authorities  for 
administration  of  its  clauses.  The  report  of  the  third  Children's 
Employment  Commission  brought  together  in  accessible  form 
the  miserable  facts  relating  to  child  labour  in  a  number  of  un- 
regulated industries  in  the  year  1862,  and  the  act  of  1864  brou^ 
MMof  Ctbeaa  agjagawhaa^^ 

eaitkt)  paniy  aader  the  aeapa  af'  tha  vartooa  tenBe  facteiy 
acts  tn  force.  A  krger  addftfcm  of  (radas  was  made  three  years 

later,  but  the  act  r>f  1S64  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it 
first  embodied  M^imo  of  the  results  of  inquiries  of  expert  medical 
and  sanitary  (ommissinncrs,  by  requiring  vi  riUl.il ion  to  tie 
apphcd  to  the  removal  of  injurious  gases,  dust,  and  other  im- 
purities generated  in  manufacture,  and  made  a  first  attempt 
to  angEsIt  pan  of  tha  apadal  ndaa  ayataaa  fiaai  tha  adaaa  I 
Tha  piaMiioaa  Isr  JMfit  Mail  nM  A^ipiMi  la  tta  1 
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fk*  S$atmf  <Act  flf  tM6t  tikltailHiiil  b/  local  uttlwriUc*, 
pivtltei  tot  flaacnl  MnftiriiKi  hi  %ny  factories  aad  «atkrfio|» 

not  ondcr  cxntiag  factory  acu,  and  the  Workshops  RegttlatioD 
Act  of  1867,  aioularly  to  be  administered  by  local  auihodti«9, 
amended  in  1S70,  practically  completed  the  applicaiicn  lJ  iln- 
main  principle  o(  the  factory  acts  to  all  places  in  which  manuji 
labour  was  exercised  for  g-^in  m  ili>-  making  or  finishing  of 
jHtfedas  or  parts  of  articles  lor  wlc,  A  few  spedally  dangerous 
or  I^|«Idm  ndM  brought  under  regulation  in  1864  and  1867 
tiHfciiwritt  tad  kidter  amck  waMiifc  ||M»-making) 
fihiil  «•  *tmiKktt'*  ikkMih  bk  vrfm  iiAwlr»1  power, 
and  for  «  tfaae  gmplcynwit  at  km  thttHqr  pHl  ickpted 
certain  work-places  to  the  categMy  of  "iwattibtpa,**  but  broadly 
the  praience  or  ab$ence  of  such  motor  power  in  aid  of  procc&s 
was  made  and  has  remained  the  distinction  between  factories 
and  workshops.  The  Factory  Act  of  1S74,  the  last  of  the  scries 
before  the  great  Consolidating  Act  oi  raised  the  minimum 
ngsof  employnvent  for  children  to  ten  years  in  textiJc  factories. 
!■  BMst  of  the  great  inquUet  Into  candilioiu  of  child  labour 
tt»  fact  has  come  clearly  |»  1m  nftli  1 
IhiSk  tmk*  aWML  tbat  paiau  ts  mucb  «■  m 
tern  been  lapgadnlt  far  too  c«riy  employinatt 
bours  of  employment  of  children,  and  from  early  times  until 
to-day  in  factory  IcgisJalion  it  hai  litcn  recognised  that  they 
must  to  some  extent  be  held  responsible  for  due  observ  i  io  i  1 
the  limits  imposed.  For  example,  in  1831  it  was  found  mn:^iy 
to  protect  occupiers  against  parental  responsibility  for  false 
k  of  age,  and  in  1833  parents  of  a  child  w  "  any  Person 
;  ogr  benefit  from  the  wages  of  such  child  "  woe  made 
tzcipoBiBiili^faf  avpfayncntof  '"h'Miiii  Tiitl|ff<it  if  h^flf 


During  the  disoHHfaaa ott tb» UB  whlcb  became  imrha  <§»( 
it  had  become  appaiMt  that  tevidon  and  consoUdatfat  et  nw 

multiplicity  of  statutes  then  rcRul.iting  manufacturing  industry 
had  become  prcsiingly  ncctssary;  moditii .itions  and  exceptions 
for  exceptional  con<iitions  in  separate  industries  neeiicd  re- 
cmoideratioa  and  sysicmatkauoa  on  dear  principles,  and  Ute 
Main  requifSMtBMl  of  the  law  could  with  great  advantage  be 
■|ipji«d  moi*  fpitiffH/  to  all  the  iitdustrica.  In  particular, 
ibe  daily  Umha  as  to  iwfatf  «(  employment,  pauses  for  tnc^, 
Wd  hiMtytf  omM  Io  \m  aaifinl  tm  nwMrtlfk  factories  and 
worltshops,  M  ss  to  brieg  about  ■  ■tnriaM  mrking-day,  and 
thus  prevent  \h~  tf-ndcncy  in  "the  larger  rstaLlishraents  to 
farm  out  work  arnotig  the  smaller,  where  it  is  done  under  Ida 
fa-i  ii.-  i  li  condiiionn  both  sanitary  and  educational.  "  '  In 
tiK»c  main  dkeciions,  and  tlut  of  simplifying  definitions,  sum- 
marising special  sanitary  provisions  that  had  bren  gradually 
introduoed  for  various  trades,  and  centralizing  and  improving 
lie  ocgantsation  of  the  inspectorate,  the  Commission  of  1876 
i>tiiBFaaiaiyAc«>BM<btojwMBMBHid««io»,«iidtbeF<<^ 
Act  oT  it78  tdoli  iiaet.  la  tik  tmtd  furlhf  ifay,  fntmanM 
for  pauses,  holidays,  general  and  special  exceptions,  distinctions 
between  systems  of  cmplayraent  for  children,  young  persons 
ond  women,  education  of  chiMrcn  and  ccrtiiiciics  of  fitness  for 
children  and  young  person.s,  limited  rcKubiion  of  domestic 
worksbops,  gvndral  prindpk-s  of  administration  and  definitions, 
the  law  of  was  made  practically  lh«  same  as  that  entUxJicd 
lithe  later  priocipal  act  oi  1901.  .More  or  bus  completely  revised 
tm  U)  I^MCtisaa  » tba  iSf%  aa  icktiaf  iftttode  of  control- 
Kmc  MiUuy  cmiifllwi*  I0  writahapo  (ihM  t»9t  pi^uuily 
enforced  by  the  local  sanitary  autborily);  (b)  provision  for 
reporting  acddeats  and  for  enforcing  safety  (other  than  fencing 
of  mill  gearing  and  dangerous  madiincry);  (c)  detailed  regula- 
tion of  injurioLis  and  dangerous  process  and  trad»"s;  {J)  powers 
of  certifying  surgeons;  (<•)  amount  of  overtime  permissible 
(CKMly  reduced  is  aaiount  and  now  conhned  to  adults);  (fi 
«f>  tm  penaiMibk  tapiogfoaat  tt  a  cfaUd  has  been  raised  from' 
tMiyiMitoiiPdwtfMn.  XaliM4riic«  iiantb»Mt  of  1878 
MtlH  imvldmi  («)  far  caotnl  «f  oaiinirft;  (tl^  far  supplying 
particulars  of  work  and  wages  to  piece-workers,  cnat>1ing  them 

.1  Mimttes  of  Ewidenoe,  House  of  Comimins,  1876;  qaolcd  io 


to  mBp«lc  Ibt  MUl  Mwul  «i  witMi  pi9iiUe  to  tban; 
esttMba  of  tbo  act  to  httndrfca;  0)  » tcatMhe  efact  to  IW( 

the  H»IU^  employment  of  mothers  after  chOdblltlk 

II  Law  or  Uxnu)  Kincixjm,  1910 

F^t.'.'rui  ulid  Worktkopi.-^Thc  act  of  1878  remained  uriiU 
jQci,  although  much  had  been  n  i mwhilc  superimposed,  a 
mcmumotit  to  the  efforts  of  tbe  gieat  factory  reioroters  of  the 
first  half  of  the  igth  cetttnry,  and  the  general  groundwork  of 
safety  for  woikaim  fas  factorial  and  workabepa  io  tbo 
divisions  ol  saaitalioa,  MMrfty  ogaiMt 
fitncasof  workers,  geMralllMtadoa«fimn  Ultfann  of  empiey* 
meat  for  young  worketi  aorf  Mmw.  Ite  act  of  1901,  wbSdk 
came  into  force  isi  January  ]qo2  (and  became  the  prirtciptl 
act), was  an  amending  as  well  a.s  a  consohdating  act.  CompsrisoB 
of  the  two  acts  shows,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  advanti^rr, 
of  furtbo'  coosoiidalion  and  bdpful  cliaoges  in  arrangemem  of 
sections  and  important  additions  which  tend  towards  a  spcdabud 
hygiene  for  factory  bfe,  th«  fundamattal  features  of  the  law 
as  fought  out  in  the  tQth  century  retoaia  undisturbed.  So  fsr 
M  fbo  faw  baa  altonA  ia  rhwartwy  it  Jm»  daoa  ae  chiefly  by 
gndaat  Jwrtapuiiiat  tf  emttta  ttataiy  faatwcs,  oHginaliy 
subordinate,  and  by  strengtheiifng  provision  for  security  apain'-; 
accidents  and  not  hy  retreat  from  its  earlier  aims.  At  iht-  i.imc 
1  iiiiie  a  basis  for  possible  new  developments  can  be  seen  in  iIk 
'  jjnotection  of  "  outworkers  "  as  well  as  factory  worker^  4gi«ic»*l 
fraudulent  or  defective  particulars  of  piece-work  rate5  of  wages. 

I„-Mcr  acu  directly  and  indirectly  afiecttngtbe  law  are  ceriais 
acts  of  190J,  1906, 1907,  to  be  touched  on  presently. 

The  act  of  1I78,  In  aacriaftoi  act*  from  i84|  to  i<9S>  wtedttA 
striking  addMana,  bated  (i)otttba  aaper fence  fibicd  la 
branches  of  protective  le^slatioo,  «.f.  devek>pment 
of  the  method  of  regulation  of  dangerous  trades  hy  ^jJ^JJ'JJf 
"  I  I  ■  il    rr.lcs  "  and  administrative   inquiry   into  iffg, 
icciuciti  under  Coal  NfiiK's  Acts;  (2)  on  the  findings 
of  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary  inquiries,  c.f.  incrcivfd 
control  of  "outwork  "  arid  domestic  work&hops,  and  linutatioa 
of   "overtime ";  (5)  on  tbe  development  of  adnisiistiative 
machirwry  far  wfawfag  tbe  aioca  aodern  law  relating  to  pabie 
bealtb,  eg.  tHMMf cMWt  of  adaiiaitttatfae  ot  aanitaiy  pnwUM 
in  warlBlfcniM  to  thehoal  ■anfcaty  aatbwfafaa;  {4)  on  tbe  trada- 
unloii  dittid  far  «M«aa  far  MCi^ng  trustworthy  records  of 
wage>contracts  between  employer  and  workman,  f.5.  the  scctior 
requiring  particulars  of  work  and  wages  for  picre-workcrs. 
first  additions  to  the  act  of  1.S78  were,  however,  almost  pt,rfl> 
attempts  to  deal  more  adequately  than  had  been  atictni  iAvi 
ia  the  code  of  1878  with  certain  striking  instances  of  trades 
injurioia  to  baaltk  Thus  tbe  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  «f 
18S3  piwddri  that  white-lead  factories  should  not  bo  cartiid 
a  oKtiieaM^  oagrfdnnkr  nWi  1 


by  thoae  laid  down  in  the  act  of  i^o>,  applicable  to  any  employ- 
ment in  a  factory  or  worlcshop  certified  as  dangerous  or  injuritMW 
by  the  sccrctan,-  of  state.  The  act  of  i88j  alsodeall  w'ith  Mniu.-v 
conditions  in  bakehouses.  Certain  d«finitioilS  and  cxplan.u i  ics 
of  previous  enactments  touching  overtime  and  cmployrrrnt 
of  a  child  in  any  factory  or  workshop  were  afao  iacluded  in  i)k 
act.  A  class  of  factories  in  which  excesshiB  kelt  and  humidity 
jiriiwly  tfitTiti  tba  toahb  wl  aniiaUwa  tim  twiw  daA  niib 
ia  the  Oottoa  Cfetb  Factoriea  Act  iM^  TMl  pravklpil  far 
special  notice  to  the  chief  inspector  from  all  occupiers  of  o'>ttoa 
doth  factories  (Le.  any  room,  shed,  or  workshop  or  part  thettof 
in  which  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on)  who  iii'.cni  to 
produce  buinidtty  by  artindal  means;  regulated  both  tempera*- 
ture  of  workrooms  and  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  prondcd  for  tests  and  noordi  of  the  ramt;  and  fixed  a 
standard  minimum  volume  of  taA.afr  (600  cub.  it.)  to  be 
mittad  ia  o—y  Iwar  far  wwy  fwa  riapiBHiil  in  the  facioif. 
Power  aaa  Mtafoad  far  Or  •ecntvy  of  ftato  to  oMdlfy  by  «MdV 
the  standard  for  the  maximum  limit  of  humidity  of  the  staa* 
•gihere  at  any  given  temperature.  A  short  act  in  1870  catcodid 
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The  ipcdal  meaiures  from  1878  to  gave  valuable  pre- 
cedents for  furtiier  devdopments  of  ipedaJ  hygiene  in  factory 
life;,  bttt  Ikt  ant  advaan  ia  iJw  S»ttiMf  tmi  W«dnliop  Act 
(1^  fdlwHm  tlH  Ifc—  flf  Lonli  OBOHMttce  on  tlie  fwcating 
tfttm  aad  the  Berlin  Iniem&tloDal  Labour  Conference,  extended 
over  much  wider  ground.  Its  principal  objects  were:  (a)  to 
tender  adminisiralion  of  the  law  relating  to  workshops  more 
efficient,  pjriicularly  as  rcganfs  sanitationi  with  this  end  in 
vifw  it  made  the  primary  controlling  authority  for  sanitary 
Buttcn  in  workshops  the  local  sanitaiy  suthority  (now  the 
dbMct  council),  Mttlig  by  their  ofiicen,  aad  flvi^g  Ibem  the 
poufci of  the  Ummmmm  body  oi  iacMty  iai|)ect«tB»  whilaat 
the  MOM  tlnw  dw  pravWom  «f  (ke  PoUk  Hnkk  Acta  npland 
la  worloboiw  the  wy  simiUr  sanitary  provisfon  «f  the  FtCUiy 
AcU;  (b)  to  provide  for  greater  lecurity  against  accident  aad 
more  efficient  fencing  of  machinery  in  factories,  (c)  to  extend 
tht  method  of  regulation  of  unhealthy  or  dangerous  occupations 
by  application  of  s(>ccial  rules  and  requirements  to  any  incident 
of  employment  (other  than  in  a  domestic  workshop)  certified 
by  the  secretary  of-state  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health 
er  dangerous  to  life  or  Hmb,  (d)  to  raise  (he  age  of  employment 
•I  children  and  restrict  the  employment  of  women  immediately 
aflcr  childbutbi  (*)  to  nqnire  partkulaiB  U  nte  of  nava  la 
he  giwB  with  iwdt  to  piaea  iwifcan  la  cwtria  bwacka  at  the 
teitile  industries;  (/)  to  amaad  the  act  aC  layS  hi  various 
nbsidiary  ways,  with  (he  vtew  of  hinpiwllaf  the  adiirfnistration 
of  its  principles,  r./:.  by  increasing  the  means  of  checking  the 
amount  of  overtime  worked,  ttiipwwering  inspectors  to  enter 
work-places  used  asd'Aellings  without  a  justice's  warrant,  and 
the  imposition  of  minimum  penalties  in  certain  cases.  On  this 
act  followed  four  years  of  greatly  accelerated  administrative 
aaivity.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  trades  were  Kheduled  by  the 
itcrttary  of  state  as  dangerous  to  health.  The  manner  of  pre- 
padai  aad  taiahHihiiig  aoMahle  ndea  traa  gieat^  awdifiad  Igr 
the  act  aftpiw  aad  ain  be  dealt  sHth  hi  that  coMwadoHi 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1895  followed  thus  on  a 
period  of  exercise  of  new  powers  of  administrative  regulation 
(the  period  being  also  that  during  which  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  made  its  wide  survey  of  industrial  conditions),  and 
i.'fcr  two  successive  annual  reports  the  chief  inspector  of 
fjciorics  had  embodied  reports  and  recommendations  from  the 
women  inspectors,  who  in  1893  added  to  the  inspector- 

ate. Afaia,  the  chkf  featuies  ot  an  evea  wider  kgialative  effort 
ihaaAatad  1(91  "ere  the  facteaaad  atifaneacy  and  daiaiteaeas 
afthewasaMftiof  aacaibwhyghnicaadaafaeaadltionsof  woHl 
tmt  of  these  tataiuria,  hoavvcr,  bvolvad  near  principles,  as 
la  the  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  a  dangerous 
aachine  or  structure  by  the  order  of  a  magistrate's  court,  and 
the  power  to  include  in  the  special  rules  drawn  up  in  pursuance 
0'.  section  8  of  the  act  of  iSgi,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment 
0!  any  class  of  persons,  or  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  employ- 
ment of  any  class  of  pcxsons  in  any  process  scheduled  by  order 
«( the  aeaetary  of  state.  These  last  two  powers  have  both  been 
caerdied,  aad  wilh  the  eaeidie  of  the  faittor  pHaed  away, 
trithant  oppoaitioB,  the  ahaofaite  Aaadam  ol  tha  aaaployer  of 
the  adidt-aule  labourer  to  cany  oe  his  namifacture  without 
k^riatlve  Hmitstion  of  the  hours  of  labour.  Second  only  in 
significance  to  the^ic  new  developments  was  the  addition,  for 
the  first  time  since  1867,  of  new  classes  of  \vorkplaces  not 
covered  by  the  geneial  definitions  in  section  93  of  the  Con- 
solidating Act  of  1878,  viz. :  (a)  laundries  (with  special  conditions 
as  to  hours,  &c);  (6)  docks,  wharves,  quays,  warehouses  and 
pRniiea  on  which  machlneiy  worked  by  power  is  teapocaziljr 
VNd  ioc  the  purpose  of  the  oonstruction  of  a  building  iff 
ttraetaual  ««tk  ia  eaaacaiea  with  the  buiidiag  (te  tha  pofpoae 
arijr  flf  dbtatailag  aeonity  against  seddentt).  Other  eatircly 
aew  provisions  in  the  act  of  iSgS,  later  strengthened  by  the  act 
of  1901,  were  the  requirement  of  a  reasonable  temperature  in 
workroomu,  the  requirement  of  lavatories  for  the  use  of  persons 
employed  in  any  department  where  poisonous  substances  are 
used,  the  oljl;j;Lit;on  cn  occupiers  and  rcedic.il  pr.ic'.itiriners  to 
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on  an  employer  wilfully  allowing  wearing  apparel  ta  ha  aaadCf 
cleaned  or  repaired  in  a  dwcUing-bouae  where  aa  hMHaia 
sttScriacfraoiiBfactiaaBdiaeaae  Aaathar  ■ettriattaaipaiiawa 
the  tecretaiy  of  Mata  ta  tpcdfjr  daMsa  at  —tawdt  aad  aical 

with  a  view  to  the  reguktion  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  premiic^ 
in  which  outworkers  are  emplo>-ed.  Owing  to  the  cooditiona 
attached  to  its  exercise,  no  case  was  found  in  which  this  power 
could  conic  into  0[K-ratioii,  and  the  act  of  igci  deals  with  the 
matter  on  new  lines.  The  re luircment  of  antiu^il  returns  from 
occupiers  of  persons  employed,  and  the  competency  of  (be  person 
chatfed  with  infringing  the  act'to  |^  evidence  in  his  defence, 
atfo  baportaat  aew  praviaioaa,  aa  was  also  the  adaption  of  tha 
powctB.to  dinct  a  fofaial  ismtigatloa  of  any  acddent  oa  iha 
bnea  laid  4vm  Im  aagtiaa  o  a<  tha  Pari  MiaiB  Bfjaiatina- Act 
1887.  Othir  sediBBa,  nktfng  to  aankaHoa  and  safety,  wcaa 
developments  of  previous  regulations,  <•  g  the  fixin;;  of  a  standard 
of  overaowding,  provision  of  s.initary  accommo.iation  separate 
(or  each  sex  where  the  standard  of  the  Public  Health  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1890  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  competent  local 
sanitary  authority,  power  to  order  a  fan  or  other  mechanical 
means  to  carry  oS  injurious  gas,  vapour  or  other  impurity 
(the  previous  power  covering  only  dl|l^  'Tha  fuMUf 
machinery  and  defiaitioa  «f  atridrnia  wmt  aade  aaaa  pnaw^ 
yoaag  fteisoaa  wbk  peoldbtled  fiaai  daaafait  daagaeaus 
machinery,  aad  addiri<>na!  aafcguatds  agahist  rbk  of  injury  by 
fire  or  panic  were  faitrodueed.  On  the  question  of  e'mploymeat 
the  foremost  amendments  lay  in  the  almost  complete  prohibition 
of  overtime  for  young  |K-rsons,  and  the  restriction  of  the  power 
of  an  employer  to  employ  protected  persons  outside  his  factory 
or  workshop  on  the  same  day  that  he  had  employed  them  in 
(he  factory  or  workshop.  Under  the  head  of  particulars  of  work 
and  MfBa  la  piece-workers  an  important  new  power,  highly 
valaad'Slf  tha  workers,  was  given  to  apply  the  pHadple  with 
the  asocaaqr  aodificatioas.by  aider  of  the  secntaiy  af  atata 
te  iadoetika  ather  thaa  tcnBe  aad  to  aatwaiheia  as  wdl  at 
to  those  employed  inside  factories  and  wotMiops. 

In  iS<n  an  indirect  modification  of  the  limitation  to  empioyr 
mcnt  of  children  was  etTccted  by  the  E!cmeiitar>'  EdUfllliMl 
Amendment  Act,  which,  by  raisuig  from  eleven  to  f^^^m 
twelve  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  child  may,  by  gfg^ 
the  by-laws  of  a  local  authority,  obtain  total  or 
partial  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  made  it 
unlawful  for  an  occupier  to  take  into  eiapkyviciU  any  child 
under  twelve  in  such  a  nuuiner  as  to  preveat  lafcllBie  attendance 
at  idMOl.  lha MBOf  eaqptoymeat  bacaaMin^^thei^ 
the  Mflia  0  It  hai  MCB  fit  CDployfltcBt  at  a  anhbiAoira  grown 
since  1S87.  The  act  of  1901  made  the  peohibitioa  of  employ- 
ment of  a  child  under  twelw  in  a  factory  or  workshop  direct 
and  absolute.  Under  the  divisions  of  sanitation,  safety,  fitness 
for  employment,  special  regulation  of  dangerous  trades.  sjkcuI 
control  of  bakehouses,  exceptional  treatment  of  creameries,  new 
methods  of  dealing  with  home  work  and  outworken,  important 
adtSttoaa  were  made  to  the  general  law  by  the  act-  of  l^t,  at 
abo  fai  icgBlatioos  foe  atrengthcaed  adanabtiatfva  control. 
NewjjWiBal  Mit^  provilicaiMffPa  tbow  pracribiog  :  (a) 

secretary  of  Male  ta  ftt  a  itioidard  ef  lafMnt  vvatBaihMe 

(ft)  drainage  of  wet  floors;  (c)  the  power  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  define  in  certain  cases  what  shall  constitute  suilicicnt 
and  suitable  sanitary  accommodation.  New  safety  provisiOBa 
were  those  relating  to — (a)  Examination  and  report  on  steam 
boilers;  (&)  prohibition  of  employment  of  a  child  in  cleaning 
below  machinery  in  .BWlioa;  (f)  power  of  the  district  council 
to  make  by-laws  for  eaca|»iBCaae  of  fire.  The  most  important 
itlmiaiifnMfva  alMratiaaa  nva  t  Ct)  a  Jwtka  aataftd  ba  tha 
same  ttada  as,  or  bchig  eOecr  af  aa  aiaociatitm  of  ^terMdi 
engaged  In  the  same  trade  aa,  a  petsoa  dauged  with  an  oSanct 
may  not  act  at  the  hearing  and  detertBbiatiett.af  tha  chaigit 
(b)  ordinary  supervision  of  s.init.-iry  oMiAiaas  oadw  iridch 
outwork  is  carried  on  was  transferred  to  the  dbtlkt  OOUOdL 
power  bein^  reserved  to  the  Home  Office  t^iBtaTMBa  iacaiaaf 

iwgleetflcdelault  by  any  district  couaciL 
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Tht  Enqtloymeot  of  CbUdrco  Act  190J,  while  primarily 
fWrWhn  for  ioduitrics  ouUide  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Act, 
tinMirtilUr  Mcand  tbtt  chiidiai  capkyd  m  JmU- 
timmalMirid  not  tim  bt  cnployed  ia  otlMr  eeeupa- 
Sm  tions.  Tlie  Notice  of  Accklcau  Act  1906  amended 
the  whole  tystem  of  notification  of  accidents,  simul- 
taneously in  rrincs,  quarries,  factorin  and  workiihop^,  and 
will  be  set  out  in  following  paragraphs.  The  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  ol  11/07  .■'.mcMdid  the  la'.v  in  respect  of  laundries 
by  generally  applying  tlie  provisions  o(  1901  to  trade  laundries 
while  granting  them  choice  of  new  exceptional  periods,  and  by 
eatcnding  the  provisions  of  the  act  (with  certain  powers  to  the 
Hcne  Office  by  Orders  laid  before  parliament  to  allow  variations) 
to  inititliti—  Iftundries  carried  oa  igt  diuitable  or  reformatory 
pmpueM.  The  Employment  of  Weaea  Act  1907  repealed 
aa  oenptiOB  In  the  act  of  1901  (and  earlier  acts)  relatmg  to 
employnent  of  women  in  flax  scutch  mills,  thus  bringing  this 
employment  Mte  the  oiihiMjr  tpetitoi  M  to  padod  of 

employment. 

The  following  |  ar.ii;r  i;  !i5  aim  at  presenting  an  Idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  mudihcd  and  amended  law,  as  a  whole^  adding 
where  clearly  ncce^ry  reference  to  the  efel  ef  Mtt^  wUdl 
ceased  to  apply  after  the  jtst  of  December  1901  ^— 

The  workplace*  to  which  the  act  applies  arc,  first,  "  factories  " 
and  "worluhop«":  »rcondly,  laundriM,  docks,  wharvca,  &c., 
cnumcriitcd  atxivc  as  introduced  and  regulated  partially 
only  by  the  .k  t  of  lJUj5  and  »iib;<.inii;iu  aiis.  Ai>.irt  from 
this  sccondarv'  li-^t,  and  ha\int;  r<',;ird  |ii  work(i1.in4 
which  remain  undefined  by  the  law,  iltc  act  n^ay  broadly  be  swiid  to 
apply  to  premises,  rooim  or  places  in  which  aeillial  labour,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  mechanical  power,  is  esmdaed  for  gain  in  or 
inciflcnt j1  to  the  making.  alterinR,  rcpairinf;,  ornamenting,  washing, 
f  leaning  or  fini-.hitiK  or  adapting  lor  sale  of  any  article  or  part  W  any 
article.  If  ^team,  water  or  other  merhanical  power  i>  used  in  aid  « 
ihe  nLUiulactiiriii^  prji.  i  ...  the  workplace  is  a  factory;  if  not,  it  it 
a  worktop.   There  is,  liuwcvcr,  a  list  of  tigbte«n  cLuMs  of  works 

teught  under  the  factory  law  for  reasons  of  safety.  &c.,  before 
cshops  gcflenUy  were  rcgubted)  which  are  defined  aa  factories 
whether  power  it  Media  thaai  or  001.  °'-t— ^  r-r  ipliij  n/tt 
divided  into  aofl  aea-ieinae;  tlwy  ate  textBe  it  theiaacWiieTy 
b  empJo>ed  in  prepanng,  manufacturing  or  finishing  cotton,  woof, 
hair,  silk,  fl.ix,  [•.'■nip,  jute.  Idw.  C!iiii.\  k;rass.  cik  .  i.i  ..i  |,I  k.  or  other 
like  material  either  *ei>arately  or  mixeiilrt;.'!!^.  r,  nr  inn'.j  vuth  any 
other  material,  or  any  fabric  made  thenol ;  .ill  ii:li<  r  (.■»<■(.  .ri.-s  are 
non-textile.  The  dislmction  turns  on  the  bulortcal  origin  ol  fai.tc*ry 
regulation  and  the  regulations  in  textile  factories  remain  ia  some 
respects  slightly  more  stringent  than  in  the  non-lcxtite  factories 
ana  workshops,  though  the  general  provisions  arc  almost  the  same. 
Three  spcii.!!  cUvses  of  workshops  nave  for  certain  purposes  to  be 
distinguished  from  ordinar>-  workshops,  which  include  tenement 
WWksnops:  (a)  Domestic  workshops,  i.e.  ar>y  private  bouse,  room  or 
place,  which,  though  u»ed  as  a  dwelline,  is  by  reason  of  the  work 
carried  on  there  a  workshop,  and  in  whin  tlw  omy  persons  employed 
are  memben  of  the  same  family.  dweWnf  thene  akme— in  these 
w^aaasi'slmmefe tmrestricted:  (6)  Women's  work^ioos,  in  which 
neither  dnHireil  nor  young  persons  arc  cniploycti  - in  these  a  more 
elastic  arrancenirnt  of  ho  .r^  i<  fx-rmi^^ible  thltn  In  ordin.iry  work- 
shfps:  (1 1  \\  r  rksiiii)-.  f.  \s  [li  h  men  only  are  employe?! — these  come 
under  the  same  gem-ral  regiU it i  ms  in  regard  to  sanitation  as  other 
workshop!,  alvj  und(  r  the  pr.>v,.i-ifv.  of  the  Factory  Act  as  regards 
security,  and,  if  ccriiticd  by  the  bccrcury  oi  state,  may  be  brought 
under  ^wdal  Rgulations.  They  are  olIienriM  ooWde  the  ime  of 
theactof  l9or. 

The  pcraon  to  whom  the  leguladoaa  apfir  ia  the  above-defined 
workplacea  are  tkiUren.  «.e.  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  yonnj  persons,  i.e.  boys  or  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
(or  if  an  ediu-ational  certificate  h.ii  be  n  obtained,  thirteen),  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  and  tvomeK.  i.e.  females  above  the  age  of 
eighteen;  these  are  all  "  protected  "  persons  to  whom  the  general 
praviaions  of  the  act,  inclusive  of  the  regulation  of  hours  and  times 
of  employment,  apply.  To  adult  men  generally  tlma  pmmions 
broadly  only  apply  which  are  aimed  at  securing  TtiwIwltWI  and 
safety  in  thr'  crmiliict  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  pcrboa  ccncratly  responsible  lor  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  whether  these  rchte  to  health,  safety,  limiution  of 
the  hours  of  Labour  or  other  matters,  is  the  ouupier  (a  terra  un- 
defified  in  Ihc  act)  of  the  factory,  workshop  or  laundry.  There  arc, 
hoSRVer,  limits  to  his  resporuibilitv:  (n)  general^,  where  the 
OOCt^iiarlHA  tMd  dae  diligence  to  enforce  the  ci^utiM  of  the  act, 
and  can  show  thaeMotlier  penoB,  whether  agent,  servant,  worinnan 
or  other  s>ersMi,  is  the  real  offender;  (^)  specially  in  a  factory  the 

eectlons  relating  to  employment  of  pr ot.fhM  pK-r^ons,  where  tti'- 
OWner  or  hirer  of  a  nia<'hiiic  or  imp'.MH' -.t  drr.'  n  l-v  rm  .  h.iiii 
is  some  person  other  than  the  occwiacr  of  iJaa  faaory,  tba 


Sao/ra- 

iho. 


oeeftS 


owner  or  hirer,  so  far  as  respects  any  oAcnce  against  the  act  cora> 
mitted  in  relation  to  a  person  jrho  is  employed  ia  manerina  with  the 
machine  or  implement,  and  u  in  the  employment  or  pay  of  the 
owner  or  hiier,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  the  factory; 
(c)  for  the  oae  purpose  of  reporting  aocidenis,  the  actual  empkiyer 
of  the  person  injured  in  any  factor>'  or  workshop  is  bound  under 
penalty  immediately  to  report  the  ^ati.L  tu  liie  ociupier;  {,d)  so  far 
as  relate*  to  viiiit.irv  ronniti  n^,  frjiritiK  of  machinery,  affixing'  of 
notices  in  trne":/-y,l  ti  i.  r  ,i  1 1  i  <  •..-iirr  (as  defiled  \'\  the  I'uMiC 
Health  Act  1673),  gcncralty  »|ieaUng,  takes  the  place  ol  the  occupier. 

ilmpioyment  m  a  faciaey  «t  wofyshoy  ineliidea  worit  whether  fee 
v-ages  or  not;  (e>  ia  a  inanutacturiiic  ^roccas  or  handicraft,  ((}  ia 
cleaning  any  place  used  for  the  same,  (c)  in  cleaning  or  oiline  any  part 
of  the  machmery,  (d)  any  work  whac«oever  incidental  to  the  process 
or  handcraft,  or  connected  with  the  article  made.  Persons  found  in 
any  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  where  machiiier>'  is  used  or 
manufacture  carried  on,  except  at  nual-tinics,  or  «hcn  machinery 
is  stopped,  arc  deemed  to  be  eni|  !oyed  until  the  contrao'  '»  proved. 
The  act,  however,  does  not  apply  to  employment  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  repairing  the  premises  or  machinery,  nor  to  the  process  of  an- 
serving  and  curing  fish  immedtatelv  upon  its  arrival  in  the  fishing 
boats  in  order  to  prevent  the  fish  from  being  destroyed  or  spoiled, 
nor  to  the  process  of  cleaning  and  preparing  fruit  so  far  as  is  i>ecey<aiy 
to  prevent  it  from  spoiling  during  the  months  of  June.  July,  August 
an  1  s-prrmhi  r.  (  ertain  light  handicrafts  carried  on  bv  a  family 
only  m  a  pru  a  t«  liuuseoc  rooinat  irregular  interval*  arc  also  outside 
thesoope  of  the  act- 

The  foremost  provisions  arc  those  relating  to  the  sanltuy  con- 
dition of  the  woAiHaces  and  the  general  security  of  every  class  of 
worker.  Every  factory  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition, free  from  noxious  effluvia,  ventilated  in  such  a 
manner  as  tu  render  Karinless,  «u  far  as  practicable,  ^ax  " , 
vapours,  duit  or  iithi  r  imp'.; rltii  s  k,'.  nt  rated  in  the  maniilact lire ;  n.tist 
!><•  provided  with  •■iiltu  ii'  n  ■,  ,i-ir|  --.il  .ilsir  ■-  i  tui.i  r  y  <  >iii'.  i  tuem  e-.  i^pir.ite 

(or  the  sexes;  must  not  be  overcrowded  (not  le**  than  ^50  cubic  ft. 
during  tte  dtM  4p*  tlS^  •wviiaHk  far  eech  worki 
matteiB  the  hw  of  pahnc  health  tahea  ia  workshops  th  . 

Factory  Act,  the  rc<;|[uircments  being  substanttally  the   

Although,  howe^-er,  primarily  the  oflficers  of  the  district  coundl 
enforce  the  sanitary  provisions  in  workshops,  the  government  factory 
inspecteirs  iv..iy  ^ive  notice  uf  any  defect  in  them  to  the  district 
council  in  «hosc  district  ihcy  arc  situate;  and  if  proceedings  arc  nut 
taken  within  one  month  by  the  latter,  the  factory  inspector  may  act 
in  default  and  recover  expcnvs  from  the  district  ctxtncil.  This  power 
doea  not  flstiend  ta  deasiitic  worfcshops  which  are  ander  the  U« 
niatinr  to  public  haeM  so  far  as  geaesal  saaiutioa  b  concerned. 
General  powers  are  revrved  to  the  M-cretary  of  state,  »lu  i>  he 
is  .valisfied  that  tlie  F.n  t..ir\  .\rl  i  ir  law  rrlaling  to  purblic  hi  alth 
a?  te^arfli  tvorl  jlKf  ,  li  i ,  n'>f  Kin  rarricd  out  by  any  district 
roiincil,  lr>  .lu'lmnzr  .1  l.iit^i:'.  rt'-i,"  ii.r  cMirin.-  a  period  named  in 
his  order  to  act  iiutcad  ot  the  district  council.  Other  general  sanitary 
provisioas  adaiinisteced  by  the  aovemment  iaspectocs  ace  tl|a  M> 
qui  remcnt  in  factories  and  woricsnops  of  washing  con venScncca  whcft 
poisonous  substances  are  uvd;  adequate  measures  for  seciirill|  aal 
maintaining  a  reasonable  temperature  of  six-h  a  kind  as  wif  Mat 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  air  in  each  room  in  which  any  person 
is  emplo>'ed:  maintenance  of  siilin  ient  means  <d  Miuilaiiun  in  every 
room  in  a  factory  or  W(irk<>hnp  (in  timforrriiiy  uith  sli^  h  vtandard  as 
may  be  pre^ribod  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  stair  1 ;  provision  of  a 
fan  to  carry  off  injurious  dust,  gas  or  other  impurity,  and  prevent 
their  inlulatiaa  ia  aay  factory  or  workshop:  drainage  of  loon 
where  wet  proceascs  are  canried  oa.  For  lauiMrks  and  bakehouae 
there  are  fuaher  sanitar>'  regulations;  r.j.  in  laundries  all  stoves  for 
heating  irons  shall  be  sufficiently  separated  from  any  ironing-room 
or  immnp-tablo,  and  the  floors  shall  be  "  drained  in  such  a  manner 
as  nill  allow  the  water  to  flow  off  freely  ":  and  in  bakehouv-«  a 
cistern  supplying  water  toa  bakehouse  must  be  quite  separate  iKnn 
that  supplying  water  to  a  watcr<losct,  and  the  latter  may  not 
communicate  directly  wftn  the  bakehouse.  Use  'of  undcreround 
bakehouses  (t.«.  a  bamng  room  with  floor  more  than  \  ft.heww  llie 
ground  adjoining)  is  prohibited,  except  where  alieady  tMd  at  the 
pasiinR  o(  the  act;  further,  in  these  cases,  after  ist  Januan,-  l<)04, 
a  rtrtit'n  ate  as  to  ?uitability  in  light,  vcntilalicn.  must  be  ob- 

tairuil  from  the  distrirt  rounril.  In  other  trade',  eerti'nd  by  the 
secretary  of  state  further  siinii  ir\  r.  ^ulations  in.i  v  t  v  ni.n'.e  li»  i:n  n  ri- 
•ecurity  for  health  by  special  rules  to  be  presently  touched  on.  1  tvc 
sccreury  of  sute  may  also  atateanailMiriefMioiacuaacaiiditiea 
of  granting  such  exceptions  to  the  geneni  law  ai  he  b  empeiwred  to 
grant.  In  factories,  as  distinct  from  workshops,  a  pemdical  lime 
washing  (or  washing  with  hot  water  and  soap  wlim  paint  and 
varnish  have  been  used)  of  all  inside  walls  and  ceilings  once  at  least 
in  every  fourttsn  months  is  generally  required  :in  Uikchouses  oi.ce 
in  six  months),  .^s  rvKirtls  sufFiciency  and  suitability  of  sanitarj' 
actomimxlation,  the  standards  determined  by  order  of  the  secretary 
of  state  shall  be  observed  in  the  districts  to  which  it  is  made  applic- 
able. An  order  was  made  called  the  Sanitary  Accommodatioa  Order, 
on  the  4th  of  Fcbruarv  190J,  the  definitions  and  staniiards  hi  wbkh 
have^  also  Ixen  widelv  adopted  by  lr>cal  sanitary  ntithoritieaSa 
districts  where  the  Order  itself  has  no  b val  force,  the  li>cal  authOllV 
aader^tha  PuUic  HaakbAst  of  tlfpair- 
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in  the  uac  of  nuchinery  is  provkkd  for  by  ^wccaution* 
thedeuiflf  «i  machinery  in  motioB  Md  wonnwg  between 
th*  fiaed  mm  txavcrMng  part*  ill  MutMtiac  wrflliift 


S  curity 
a>  r»>:afdtthecle»BMH 

s<.jHtr    driven  by  pgw.  by  ItitM^  <A  iBKhtaKry.  Md  by 

fto^Hfiimg  tospecton  to  obtain  as  order  froni  •  eoert  ef 

manicais.  ^,jmmar>'  )urt«diction  to  prohibit  th«  u»e,  temporarily  or 
alii-  lull  Iv.  1. 1  11.  u  hincrj .  w.i>5,  work*  or  plant,  incluiling  use  <>(  .i 
Hcdin  buikr,  »litt:h  cannot  be  UMxi  without  ijangcr  to  life  and 
Kmb.  Every  hotM  and  fly-whed  directly  connected  with  mechanical 
|K>wcr,  and  every  part  oi  a  watcr-whect  or  engine  worked  by 
pnrhiniral  power,  and  cv-cry  wheel  race,  muM  be  teaced.  wlutcvrr 
dts  potition,  and  cv-cry  part  o(  nuU-gcaring  or  dangerous  ntachincry 
must  cither  be  fenced  or  be  in  auch  poutton  that  it  is  a»  tafc  as  if 
fenced.  No  protected  perions  may  ck>an  any  part  of  miU-gcarine  in 
motion,  and  children  may  further  not  clean  any  (lart  of  or  tx-biw 
manufacturing  niachincry  ict  rii'  H  '-i  by  aij  of  mc-chanical  power-, 
young  pcrM>n«  further  may  not  clean  any  niochiiuTy  if  the  in>>pcclor 
aotims  it  to  the  occupier  as  dangerout.  Security  n  ^.ini^  ine  utc 
oi  dangrrout  prcwiiw  U  provided  for  by  cmt><<«oru\^  court*  of 
Ouminary  jurisdictiM^Oiltliie  appGcation  of  an  iospcctor.  to  prohibit 
their  u*e  until  the  duiferfca*  been  remo%'cd.  Thediurict  council,  or. 
in  London,  the  county  council,  or  in  case  tA  their  default  the  factory 
inspector,  can  require  certain  pry%  Uiuiii  for  e'<jpe  in  ca»c  of  fire  in 
factories  and  workshops,  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  cm- 
plojciJ;  5.pvr,al  (K  ILTS  I  >  make  by-la\»s  f  ir  nKjn.  <j(  <  *ap«'  from 
nrc  in  any  foiciory  or  wufk»bop  arc,  in  addition  to  any  power*  (or 
•  «f  iia  tluk  tbqr  poeeei^  l»  •nqr  dietiKt  ««H^ 
ilotlMcaiwtyoouadl.  iMMMwafcecapennit  oefccpt 

 I  obstruction.   Pnmiaaas  arc  made  for  doors  to  open  out- 

I  in  each  room  in  which  more  than  ten  persons  arc  employed,  Mid 
to  prex  rnt  the  lot  king.  Ixiltini;  or  f.utening  of  d«x)rs  so  that  ihe>' 
Ciijiiut  ta>ily  be  .i|x-n(.'ii  in  n  L.i-iiic  when  any  (k-imjii  ii  eni|iK)\e«l  or 
at  meals  inMiic  the  »ork,il-in.  Kuriher.  provi»ion»  for  scvurily  iiiay 
be  provided  in  special  nguljiions.  Every  boiler  for  generating: 
steam  in  a  factory  or  wotkkbop  or  |>Ucc  where  the  act  applies  roua 
nve  •  pnver  safety  valve,  a  •team  fM«t|  Md  •  water  Biugc,  and 
cvoy  eooi  boiWr.  valve  and  faug/e  muit  w  tiHinlaiiiea  in  proper 
condition.  Examination  by  a  competent  person  must  take  place 
at  k»at  ooce  in  every  fourteen  months.  The  occupier  of  any  iac mry 
or  workshop  rriay  be  liable  for  penal  compensation  not  exceeding  £loo 
in  rase  of  injury  or  death  due  to  neglect  (4  .my  provision  or  s|H^ial 


rule,  the  whole  or  any  part  o*  which  may  be  applied  lor  the  benefit 
niured  paeoti  or  hia  family,  aa  tne  eocmai^f  of  sate  detrr- 
Wbcn  a  death  haa  occurred  by  acddcat  in  a  factory  or 


'  aocmai^f  of  sate  detrr- 

   ,  ecddcat  in  a  factory  or 

woilubop,  the  coroner  must  atlvisc  the  factwy  Inspector  for  the 
wnct  of  tne  place  and  time  of  the  inqunr.  TM  accrciary  of  state 
■ray  erdera  formal  investigation  of  therirrtjmstanrM  of  any  acridcnt 
as  in  the  case  oi  mines.  Careful  and  dctaik-d  pruvislon^  aro  iruile  lor 
the  reporting  l>y  oicupiets  to  dor*,  and  eniry  in  the  registers 
•t  factories  and  \M;rk->hoi>ii  of  ak;<  i  leiits  wi.nh  in  i  ur  in  a  factory  or 
«rorkstK>p  and  I  0  caiix  of  hfc  to  a  jierson  employed  there,  or  (6) 
•R  due  to  m.t(  hin(-ry  inovrd  liy  ntfcnanical  power,  molten  metal, 
hoi  liquid,  explosion,  escape  of  gas  or  ttBam.  enicuitity.  so  disabling 
any  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  as  to  cause  him  to 
le  aMnt  throughout  at  Icaat  one  whole  day  from  his  ordinary  work, 
(r)  irr  due  to  any  oth^T  special  raii-ie  «  hirh  th<-  secretary  of  ?tatr  ^.iy 
dcli  rr:iino,  ld'>  ii"t  I  ilhn^;  under  tl-e  ]>ri  \  i  heads  and  >.  t  i 
di-vil  lenient  for  more  than  seven  da^  s'  ordinary  wi>Tk  to  any  person 
<»n!Ling  in  the  factory  or  workshop.  In  the  case  of  (a)  or  (o)  notice 
has  alto  ta  be  sent  to  the  ceriifyinc  »urgix)n  by  the  occupier.  Case* 
(f  IMt  phoqi>hann,  araeincat  amTmcreurial  poisoninf.  or  anthrax. 
WMflKted  in  any  bctory  or  worfcikop  must  tindlarly  be  reported 
iJ  mini  Mill  ti»  ihf  nrrepirr.  and  ihf  iliilj  of  reporting;  thetc  rases 
iealeo  bid  on  medical  practitioners  under  whoae  obst-rvaiion  they 
Come.  The  list  of  classes  of  poisoning  can  be  extended  by  the 
•eeretarj'  of  staic'v  <ir<)er 

Certilicaie»  of  t)hyBical  fitnem  for  employment  mirst  be  obtained 
by  the  occupier  from  the  certifying  surveon  for  the  district  for  all 
p^yfirMi  persona  under  siaiccn  years  oTage  caiployed  in  a  factory, 
mC^^  and  in  nny  «iaaa  n(  worlcshops  to  which  the  requirement 
TrvV;  hasbecncMendedbyorderof  thesem-iary  of  Slate,  and 
an  inspector  may  suspend  any  siKh  persons  for  rr-ex- 
anrinathm  in  a  factory,  or  for  enamioation  in  a  workshop,  when 
"disease  or  bodily  infirmity  "  tinfiis  the  iktsoo,  in  his  opinion,  for 
ihf  work  of  the  place.  Xtie  i  crt  if  \  iii^;  sirt^i-on  may  examine  the 
ptcxTss  as  well  as  the  person  Mibmiiied.  and  may  ciiialify  the  certifi- 
cate he  grants  by  conditions  as  to  the  work  on  whidi  the  person  is  fit 
to  be  employed.  An  occupier  of  a  factory  nr  workahap  or  laundry 
•hall  not  knowingly  allow  a  woman  ta  b»ani|lloy«d  IMRia  vhlwi 
lour  weeks  after  childbirth. 

The  rmpk>yment  of  children,  ^fninp  prrwins  arnl  women  i*  rfgrt- 
latad  as  regards  ordinary  and  e\replional  hours  of  work,  ordinary 
m^ff  ^  and  exreptional  ineal-limrs.  teni;(h  of  spells  and  holidays. 
0ff^0f^  The  outside  limits  of  ordinary'  ixriuds  ol  employment  and 
mifffgg,  holidays  are,  broadly,  the  same  for  textile  factories  as  for 
aon-texttte  factorka  and  workshone:  the  main  diflcrmrr 
■ktallM  rtquirement  of  not  lees  than  a  total  two  h4S«rs*  Interval  for 
tMats  out  of  the  twelve,  and  a  Rmit  of  four  and  a  half  hours  for  .in y 
IpcU  oi  wock,  a  longer  weekly  hall  holido)-.  and  a  prohibition  of 
tntnimt,  in  textile  lactoika,  «•  fioni|Nutd  with  a  total  one  and  a.haU 


hours'  interval  lor  meals  and  a  Unit  of  five  hours  for  spells  and 
'(oaodMaMtt  yandiaiw  el  iw>frriaw  is  non  tiatile  factorwa.  The 
hoMinl  want  nwtbaipecified, and HROiMnndBy  to  Friday  nsay  be 
between  6  a.m.  and  6  fM^ or  7  AJI. t»7  rjL:  in  non-tcstile  factories 
andworkshopstbehoursalsoninybetalMbetweena  A.M.  andS  pjs. 
or  by  ordcT  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  speci.^1  industries  9  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.  llotwecn  these  outside  limits,  with  the  pniMMi  that  meal- 
times must  be  &xed  and  limits  as  to  spells  observi-d.  women  and 


young  persons  may  be  employed  the  full  time,  children  on  the 
■    half  i' 

  1  time  regularly.    On  Saturdays,  

factories  in  wWcfc  the  period  commences  at  6  A.M.  all  mnnnfecfiir' 


contrary  only  half  time,  on  ailtcmate  days,  or  in  alternate  sets 
atiending^  acMel  half  tinvc  regularly.    On  Saturdays,  in  teittib 


ing  work  must  cease  at  1 2  if  not  Icm  than  ooc  hour  is  given  for  meals, 
or  1 1 .30  it  le«s  than  one  hour  is  given  for  meals  (half  an  hour  extra 
alk)W(-<!  for  cleaning),  and  in  non-textile  factories  and  Workshops 
at  1  r.M  ,  v  v.  01  4  p.m.,  atcording  a*  the  hour  of  beginning  is6  A.H.. 
?  A.M.  or  b  A.M.  In  "  domestic  workshops  "the  total  number  of  hoars 
(or  young  persons  and  children  must  not  exceed  those  allowed  ia 
ordinary  workshops,  but  the  outside  limits  lor  beginning  and  eniling 
arc  wkler;  and  the  case  is  similar  as  iWMda  jMBaft  «l  emaen  ia 
"  women's  workshops."  Employment  owMde  a  MCtory  or  wtirkshop 
in  the  business  of  the  same  is  limited  in  a  manner  siraitar  to  that  laid 
down  in  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  to  be  touched  on  presently.  CKertime 
in  certain  classes  of  factories,  workshops  and  warehouses  attached 
to  them  is  permitted,  unler  conditions  sjHxified  in  the  acts,  for 
wotneo.  to  meet  seasonal  or  unforeseen  pressure  of  business,  or 
when  fooit  ct  a  perishable  natnra  «»  daak  with,  lor  yonag  petsoaa 
only  in  a  very  lunited  degree  in  factetiee  liable  to  stoppi^e  fer 
drought  or  flood,  or  for  an  unfinished  pixxess.  These  and  other 
case*  of  exceptional  working  are  under  minute  and  caicfid  admints^ 
iniive  n^ulations.  Broadly  these  same  rrcuUtions  as  to  exceptional 
o\rruinc  may  apply  in  liiundrifs  hut  the-  act  of  Iiw7  Krantetl  to 
laundries  not  merely  ancillary  to  the  manuhicture  cirfuij  on  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  (r.g.  shirt  and  eolLir  lj<  turiesj.  a<.lditlonal  power 
10  Ilk  different  periods  of  employ  inent  fur  ditfercnl  days  of  the  week, 
and  to  make  use  of  one  or  other  of  two  eacepttooal  nwtheds  m 
arranging  the  daily  periods  so  as  to  permit  of  perimls  of  difeient 
length  on  diflfercnt  days;  _  these  exceptional  periods  cannot  be 
wurkecj  in  addition  to  overtime  permissible  under  the  general  law. 
l.aun  Iricb  carried  on  in  connexion  with  charitable  or  reformatory 
ini.iiu::i  n  .  were  brought  in  1707  unlua  ihe  scope  of  the  law,  but 
special  tchcracs  for  regulation  as  to  hours.,  meals,  holidays,  &&,  may 
be  submitted  by  the  managers  to  the  sccseury  of  state,  who  b  em- 
powered to  appvov*  them  a  ha  ia  aaua6ed  that  they  are  not  lev 

such  icnemcs  enau  w  nM  aa  eoM  aa  poaeiHa  dmiw  smn  rwueea  <■ 

Parliament, 

Night  work  is  .-allowed  in  certain  specified  iadlMtries.  under  con- 
diiioni,  for  male  \ouni;  persons,  but  for  no  other  workers  under 

eighteen,  and  overtime  I.  r  wnmen  may  never  be  later  than 


10  P.M.  or  before  C  a.m.  Sunday  work  is  prohibited  except,  ^^^y^ 
under  conditions,  for  lews;  and  in  factoriH^  worlnhops 
and  laundries  six  holidays  (generally  the  Bank  boOdays)  ig^^^f-. 
must  be  allowed  in  the  year.    In  creameries  in  which 
women  and  young  persons  are  employed  the  secretary  of  state  may 
by  special  order  vary  the  beonniag  and  end  el  the  daily  period  of 
employment,  and  all  ow  empiO|f1Mg  lar  Ml  flMt*  than  tUM  hOM* 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Rcneral  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  supplemented  whiTC 
specially  dan^rous  or  unbcalthv  trades  are  carried  on,  by  special 
regulations.  This  was  provided  for  in  the  law  in  force  until  jial 
December  iqot.  as  in  tne  existing  priaeipat  act,  and  the  power  t» 
establish  rules  had  been  exercised  between  1892  and  1901  in  twenty^ 
two  trades  or  processes  where  injur)-  arose  cither  from  handling  of 
dangerous  substances,  such  as  lead  and  lead  compounds,  phosphorus, 
arscnk  or  v.irious  chemicals,  ot  where  there  is  inhalatietn  of  irrii.int 
dust  or  noxious  fumes,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  explosion  or  in- 
fection of  anthrax.  Before  the  rule  could  be  draw  n  up  under  the  acts 
of  1891  to  1895,  the  secretary  of  state  had  to  certify  that  in  the  par- 
ticular case  or  cbsa  of  cases  in  question  (r.g.  praeeie  nr  aMcUaafyit 
there  was,  in  his  opinion,  danger  to  life  or  liiab  ar  risk  a  injury  to 
health;  thereupon  the  chief  inspector  misht  pmpoeeto  the  occupier 
ol  the  factory  or  workshop  such  special  rules  or  measures  as  he  lii o  .^ht 
necessary  to  meet  the  circumstance's-  The  occupier  might  ohiiit 
or  propose  mrflificalions,  but  if  he  dul  not  the  ciili  --  tvrtaine  Innding 
in  twenty-one  days;  if  he  objected,  and  the  secretary'  of  state  did  not 
assent  to  any  proposed  modification,  the  matiers  in  difference  hnd 
10  be  referred  to  arbitration,  the  award  in  whkh  finally  settled  the 
rules  or  requirement  to  be  observed.  In  November  1901,  in  the  case 
ol  the  earthenware  and  china  industry,  the  bst  arbitration  of  the 
kind  was  oitcncd  and  was  fin.illy  concluded  in  1003.  The  parties  to 
the  arbitrat'ton  were  the  chief  inspecior,  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  occupier  or  occupiers,  but  the  woikmen  inlereste'd 
might  be  and  «t  re  repri-<  nted  on  the  arbitration.  In  the  establishmg 
of  ihe  twenty-two  sets  ol  existing  special  rules  only  thrice  has 
arbiiration  been  resorted  to^  and  only  on  two  of  these 


«m  workmen  represented.  The  moviwms  as  to  the  arbitration 
were  laid  down  in  the  first  sehcdufe  to  the  Act  of  ifl^l,  and  were 
similar  to  those  under  the  Coal  Mines  KeguUtion  Acts.  Klany  of 
these  cato  havt  etiil  the  force  af  law  and  will  oontbuie  aalil  ia  due 
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imy  «rengTnen«i  inc  lancnon  loc  oo«crvj 
b*  esubli»ed,  by  plactny  Um  occupier  in 
w  MMda  HMlty  lor  MMbanMMU  1 
act.  On  tb  ewtifcjw  «(  «l»  wuMwy 


«ewM  MviHd  mdfr  tie  ■iwrfrf  prooidim  ol  tkt  act  of  1901. 
TIejr-niht  aol  only  Rcalste  oondidoiM  ot  cmploynient.  but  mUo 
Mtnot  or  ^raMbit  cmMoymMt  c(  mv  cUm  o(  wortera:  whefc 
inch  renriction  or  prohioitioo  aiUctad  aoult  vorVen  the  rulc'*  had  to 
be  Uid  fur  forty  day*  bedm  both  Houyrt  o(  Pjriuimcnt  txfnrc 
eominR  into  operation.  Tie  Obligatton  to  observe  the  rules  in 
drtail  on  vkorkc-r?  u  well  as  on  octupier*,  and  the  •ection  in 
the  act  oi  1691  providinK  a  penalty  for  noa-obwrvaace  ««•  drafted, 
f»te«!w«tM<l  the  mine*,  MMt»M«M»farftriMlMWo«w  fine 
ivCKb  CMtCMMdinc  two  pOttOdkliraMtNIMr.  MttMBoding  ten 
poands  for  tin  MBploycr). 

The  proviiiont  a«  to  apedal  rtgtilationi  of  the  act  of  1901  touch 
primarily  the  method  of  procedure  for  m.iVing  the  reguhtion^.  but 
llicy  also  covered  l-ir  the  first  time  rlumt  tiic  wurksiiopj  jn  J  .irJ:J<  i_t  a 
power  at  to  the  kind  of  regulations  thjt  m^y  be  made;  further, 
the'y  Mrengthened  the  lanction  (or  ol)«crvancc  of  any  rule*  that  may 

'    '   the  nine  general  potitioc 
K  Mhir  ■Mtten  under  the 

  «f  Mat*  thot  any  manu- 

faetuR.  macfafotnr,  fitaat.  proecaa  or  muiual  hboiv  iHCd  in  lactoric* 
or  workshops  it  dimgcroiM  or  Injurioaa  to  life,  health  or  limb,  aoch 
r^pilations  at  appear  to  the  terretary  of  state  to  meet  the  r>eeeisity 
of  the  case  may  be  made  by  him  alur  lu-  has  duly  published  notice: 
(1)  of  his  intention;  (2)  of  the  place  where  copies  of  the  draft  regu- 
lations can  be  obtained ;  and  (j)  of  the  time  during  which  objectiona 
to  them  can  be  made  by  person*  affected.  The  MOTtary  «  Mate 
■My  noMy  tho  rqpilatioM  to  omk  the  ubjacli—  iiihI*.  U  not. 
mhw  tbt  objection  i<  trithdrawn  or  appeen  to  Mm  fiiwlMn.  he 
■hall,  before  making  the  rcgubtion*,  apcoint  a  competent  person  to 
hold  a  public  inquiry  with  regard  to  tne  draft  regulations  and  to 
report  to  him  tbereO'n.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  made  under  such  rules 
.•»•%  the  secretary  of  state  may  lay  down,  and  when  the  reRulations  arc 
made,  they  must  be  Uid  as  »oon  as  possible  before  parliament.  Either 
House  may  annul  these  regulations  or  any  of  them,  without  prrjudice 
to  the  power  of  the  tccrctary  of  state  to  make  new  rcgolation*. 
Tin  HjillMlOlll  IM^  appty  to  all  factories  or  workshops  in  which  the 
Ctllitlll  MMRKture,  process,  &c.,  it  used,  or  to  a  tpecified  data. 
They  may,  amonc  other  things,  (a)  prohitiit  or  limit  employment 
of  any  person  or  class  of  persons;  (i)  prohibit,  limit,  or  cnmrol  use 
of  any  material  or  pifices*;  k)  modify  or  extend  special  regulations 
contained  in  I'lo  A  t.  Rrpulatn>ns  hi\c  been  established  among 
Ollwrs  in  the  following  trades  and  processes:  fdc  hat-making  w  here 
any  inflanunabl*  aal««iit  ia  itaad:  Mo<tittiag  by  kaad:  manu- 
tectw*  of  elMtrie  aocutaatetara:  imcIei,  pwmiiwi  <*  fcadinr,  un- 
iowiaigi  Abi  Mr  JidHttig;  factories  in  wnidi  ael(-aet!nf  mufes  are 
«n4f  Wt  leeonottvca;  tfintAng  and  weaving  of  flax,  hemp  and 
jute;  manufacture  of  paints  and  colours;  heading  of  yam  d)-ed  by 
means  of  lead  corripounds. 

Although  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  have  not  directly 
wages,  they  have  made  certain  provision  lor  securln^Mo 
the  worker  that  the  anwunt  agreed  upon  &hall  be  received ; 
(«)  by  extending  tWHy  tct  te  force  relating  to  the  iMpec- 
tion  of  weighta,  meamwi  aad  weighing  macMnca  for  vte 
in  the  sale  of  goods  to  those  used  in  a  factory  or  woriishop 
for  checking  or  ascertaining  the  wages  of  persons  cm- 
''  ^oyed;  f>y  ensurint;  that  piece-workers  in  the  textile 
trades  (and  other  trades  sfx-cifi!  1  1:\  iJm^  f^rcrttary  of  state)  shall 
recei%'e,  before  commcni  Ing  any  jm  xr  nf  work,  clear  particulars  of 
the  wages  applicable  to  the  work  tr>  d  me  ,in  1  of  tlio  work  which 
that  rate  i*  to  be  applied.  Unless  the  particulars  of  work  arc  asccr- 
tBiaaWa  by  aa  automatie  iadicatar.  they  imiit  btgihif*  to  tealjiB 
«aitai»fai  writing,  and  to  Ae  eaae  at  mavm  hi  the  cotlan,  wwitcd 
atid  traollen  trades  the  portinlan  of  wagtt  most  be  tuppTkd 
teoarately  to  each  worker,  and  also  ihowa  on  a  placard  in  a  con- 
apnmous  position.  In  other  textile  proce»»e»,  it  is  sufficient  to 
fOnUsh  the  pkirtieul.irs  scparatcl)  to  each  worker.  The  vxrcMry  ol 
State  has  ii'-cd  hr,  [inwcts  to  extend  this  protc-ction  to  non  icMilo 
wi»tl,(  r.,  with  suitable  iiii'lificatnHis.  in  various  hardware  industries, 
inrlixling  pen-making,  locks,  chams,  in  whoicudc  tailoring  and 
■lakinK  of  wearing  apparel,  in  fustian  cutting,  uartmlla  iMfclne, 
biwib  waking  antl  a  niiniMr  of  other  pk.<.^WBik  Itodcs.  He 
Ibitber  has  in  most  of  these  and  other  trades  used  his  power  to  eiitend 
iMi  BRKection  to  outworkers. 

Wnth  a  view  to  efficient  admlnUtration  of  the  act  (a)  certain 
I  have  to  be  conspicuously  exhibited  at  the  f.utory  «ork- 
shop.  {!t)  rciiisters  and  lis-is  kept,  and  (i )  notices  sent 
to  (he  in  ".pet  tor  by  the  0<-(ii;iier,  Among  the  first  the 
most  important  arc  the  prcKribcd  abstract  of  the  act, 
the  names  and  addretacs  of  the  inspector  and  ccnif>  inc  surgeon, 
the  period  of  employment,  and  spccilxd  meal-limes  (which  may  not 
be  changed  without  fresh  notice  to  the  inspcctorK  the ak  apoge  and 
«umlx-r  of  persons  who  may  legally  be  employe*!  to  CKn  fOnMU  and 
prevriticd  particulars  of  exceptional  empfoyment:  among  the 
M-con<l  are  the  eeneral  registers  ol  children  and  young  person*  cm- 
ptavfd.  ol  acrioents,  of  lime  washing,  of  overtime,  and  lists  of  out- 
wnrkrrs;  amone  the  third  are  (he  notice  of  bcginninR  to  occupy  a 
factory  or  workshop,  which  the  occupier  must  tend  within  one 
■MBtlCnport  of  overtime  employment,  notice  of  accident,  poisOBinc 
or  antmai.  and  return*  of  penons  employed,  with  such  other  par 
~   *^    at  «»}  bt  pmcribod.  Thcit  aNiit  be  seal  (o  ibt 


ttculart 


inapflctor  at  totcmia  of  nat  li«  tboo  OM  tod 

years,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  secretary  of  SM. 
The  secrcury  of  sute  for  the  Home  DepofMKOt  contBsIs  the 

administration  of  the  act",  spnotnts  the  inspector*  referred  to  in 
the  acts,  assient  to  them  thc.r  duties,  .imi  rt,;ulite«  the  manner  and 
cases  in  whirn  they  are  to  exercise  the  [":)«crs  of  inspectors.  The 
•let,  however,  expressly  asM;;ns  certain  duties  an'l  powers  to  a  chief 
inspector  and  certain  to  district  inspector*.  Many  provision*  ol  the 
acu  dtpaod  aa  to  Ibeir  oporuioa  on  the  making  of  orders  by  the 
secretary  of  alaMb  Thool  onltl*  my  impose  special  obligatMMs 
on  occupiers  and  faKrease  tba  stftagcncy  oTregulatioaa,  nay  apply 
exceptiom  as  to  employment,  aad  may  modify  or  fdax  tegulations 
to  meet  special  classes  of  drcnmstances.  In  certain  cases,  already 
iiidieate-ti.  his  orders  guide  OT  determine  the  action  of  district  councils, 
and,  generally,  in  case  of  default  by  a  council  he  may  empower  bis 
insoector*  to  act  as  regards  workplaces,  instead  of  tbt  COOMBb  boib 
unoer  the  Factory  Act*  and  Public  Health  Acts. 

The  powers  of  an  inspector  are  to  aatora.fawpect  and  exanrfne.  by 
day  or  by  night,  at  any  reasonable  tiaw,  aay  factory  or  worbiMp 
(or  laundry,  dock,  Ac),  or  part  of  one,  when  he  has  leason  to  beliewe 
that  any  person  is  employed  there;  to  take  with  him  a  constable  if 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  expect  obstniction ;  to  require  prtxiuctioQ 
of  reylstrrs.  certificates,  Ac,  under  the  acts;  to  examine,  alone  or 
in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he  sees  fit,  every  person  in  the 
factory  or  workshop,  or  in  a  school  sdicre  the  children  employed  an 
being  educated:  to  prosecute,  conduct  or  defend  before  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdictnn  any  proceeding  under  the  acts;  and  to  micise 
such  other  powers  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  the  act  into  effeet- 
Thr  inspector  has  also  the  duly  of  enforcing  the  Tnirk  Acts  in  places, 
and  in  respect  of  person*,  under  the  Factory  ,\cts  Ort dying 
surgeons  are  acpointeii  by  the  chief  inspector  subject  to  the  rcjuU- 
tions  i)(  the  '.ef  reiar)'  o(  state,  and  their  chief  duties  are  (o)  to  examine 
workers  under  sixteen,  and  persons  under  special  rule*,  as  to  physical 
fitness  for  the  daily  work  ourinK  legal  period*,  with  power  to  gram 
qualiM  emifieatcs  aa  to  the  worli  tor  wbich  the  young  worker  w  it. 
and  0)  10  bn«M%aM.«ai  itpoit  00  aacWut  uA  mm  of  had. 


In  1907  there  were  legutcfctl  as  '"^if**  totptctioB  tto,z7^ 
facton'ct,  including  laundrici  wiUi  povcr,  146,917  «oi1ubo|s 
(other  than  men's  woriuhopa),  iadodiBg  hindiiet  whhoot 
power;  of  works  under  spadll  nlet  or  rcgvlatlona  (InchkM 
in  the  figures  just  given)  tktw  ncre  10,586  and  19,687  B0»- 
textOe  works  under  orders  for  supply  of  particulars  to  picce- 
worken.  Of  notices  of  accidents  received  there  were  124^15, 
o!  which  XI79  were  fatal;  of  reported  cases  of  poisoning  there 
were  653,  of  which  40  were  fatal.  Prosecutions  were  taken  by 
inspectors  in  4474  cases  and  convictions  obtained  in  4211  cases. 
Of  penons  employed  I  here  were,  according  to  ittunu  of  occupicis, 
1904,  4ti65,79i  in  factories  and  6n,7s6  ia  workdMqia. 

Caaf  if  too.— The  aiode  «f  proptM  to  ba  laeoided  to  tkt 
regtilitlan  of  cod  rtlnet  itoee  iSys  can  ba  contfaaied  to  oae 
aspect  with  the  progress  just  recorded  of  factory  fegitlatioe 
since  1878.  Consolidation  was  again  earlier  adopted  when 
large  amendments  were  found  necessary,  with  the  result  that 
by  far  the  Erciter  part  of  the  law  u  to  be  found  in  the  act  of 
1SS7,  which  repealed  and  re-enacted,  with  amendments,  the 
Coal  Mines  Acts  of  1871  and  1886,  and  the  Stratified  IroBstone 
Mines  (Gunpowder  )  Act,  1881.  The  act  of  1881  was  ainip^ 
conccfMd  wbh  rules  iclating  to  the  we  of  etpkaivei  uadagnMBd. 
The  act  flf  tn6  AtA  iviih  thiaa  qooiJaaic  («)  Ha  chcika 
and  payawat  of  dwckwtlghas  {fA.  tho  penons  appototed  aad 
paid  by  minetf  fa  porwance  of  section  t  j  of  the  act  of  1887  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  correct  account  on  their  behalf  of  the 
weight  of  the  mineral  goitcii  by  them,  and  for  the  correct 
determination  of  ccri.nn  deductions  for  which  they  may  be  liable). 
(6)  provision  for  new  powers  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  direct 
a  formal  invdttritllaaof  any  explosion  or  accident,  and  its  causes 
and  dmiaMtaBCti^  a  pmviaion  sriiich  was  later  adopted  to  Uw 
law  rrialinf  to  tetorica;  (c)  pvovMaB  ouAling  any  rtfathn 
of  persons  whose  death  may  have  ban  CiBied  by  explosions 
or  accidents  in  or  about  mines  to  attend  tn  person,  or  by  agent, 
coroners'  inqvjosts  tfureon,  and  to  examine  witnesses.  The  act 
of  1SS7.  which  ainindcd.  sirenKthencd  and  consolidated  these 
.Tcts  .irvi  xV.c  earlier  Coniolidaiing  Act  of  1871,  may  also  be 
contrasted  in  another  aspect  with  the  general  acts  of  factory 
IcKislaliM.  In  scope  it  formed,  at  Ito  pri*^  iMcnwBcr  had 
dooe^  a  iMMnl  coilr;  aad  to  mn*  MiaaM  II  «MI  tortbir  to 
the  way  af  MMBdaKon  tbab  tha  ViMtMy  Acta  ftal 

'  at  caitato  qucrtioiii,  «iMi  in  fteloric*  aw  detli  «i(b 
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by  Itatatai  iMnet  tnm  ttie  Factory  Acts,  hav«  been  included 
in  the  Mines  Rcgulaticn  Acts,  r  j,  the  prohiVition  o{  the  payment 
of  wages  in  public  houses,  and  the  machinery  rcIatinR  lo  weights 
and  measures  whereby  miners  control  ihcir  payment;  funhcr, 

a from  the  Ic&s  changing  nature  of  the  industry,  but  probably 
'  Item  the  power  of  expression  gained  for  miiws  Igr  Ibiir 
Mtin,  the  code,  m  u  it  went,  4t  etdi  iitp  Mnnwmil 
aapiNMlf  « tht  whole  Boi*  aetifar  to  Um  vfem  M  wei^ 
the  pcaoas  piolccted  thaa  the  penlld  law  lehUaf  to  bctedes. 
TUt  wai  strikiaiJjr  seen  ia  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Cem- 
nilllon  on  Labour  in  i&^2-iS<m,  where  tlic  repeated  expression 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  miners  wah  the  provisions 
as  distinct  from  the  administration  of  the  cotic  ("  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions  "}  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  long  and 
varied  series  of  claims  and  fiMlUlMinilW  pM  loiWld  III  MWid- 
ment  of  the  Factoiy  Acts. 

Since  the  act  «f  ttij  there  have  followed  five  minor  acts, 
bucd  OB  Uw  nsoiUMwiatiaa  «( tha  «fficialk  acting  ubAv  tha 
acta*  whBe  two  ol  then  give  effect  to  daion  nade  by  the  adoan 
bcftan  tte  Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  Thus,  in  1894,  the 
Coal  IGnes  (Checkwcighcr)  Act  rendered  it  illegal  for  an  employer 
("  owner,  nscnt,  or  n-.;iriager  of  any  mine,  or  .■'i.y  ;xr:'jn  employed 
by  or  acting  under  liic  instructions  of  any  sin.ii  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  ")  to  make  the  removal  of  a  particular  chcckwcighcr 
a  condition  of  employment,  or  to  exercise  inipro{Kr  influence 
in  the  appointment  of  a  chockweigber.  The  need  for  this 
pro\-ision  was  demonstrated  by  a  dedsioa  of  tbo  Coiut  of  ScHton 
io  Edinburgh,  which  upheld  an  tonpleycr  fia  life  datai  to  the 
«C  dinus&ing  all  tht  woAmm  abA  iMiwiiitai  than  on 
ceaJftlBii  that  they  woaU  dbmiia  m  paidealir  ihackweigher. 
In  1896  a  short  act  extended  the  power?;  to  propose,  amend 
and  modify  special  rules,  provided  for  representation  of  workmen 
on  arbitration  under  the  principal  act  on  any  matter  in  difference, 
modified  the  provision  for  plans  of  mines  in  working  and 
abandoned  mines,  amended  three  of  the  general  rules  (insfKction 
before  commencing  work,  use  of  safety  bmp  and  non  inllamm- 
able  substances  for  stemming),  and  empowered  th«  secretary 
•(  atata  by  order  to  prohibit  or  refulau  tha  use  «(  amr  oplosive 
Ut^f  to  baooasa  (fat^noas.  In  tgeo  OMlhv  hdcflHt  raised 
Che  afa  ol  amployiant  o(  boys  uodatgRMUMl  tnm  twehro  to 
thirteen.  In  1903  another  amending  act  allowed  as  an  alternative 
qua!lfication  for  a  manager's  certificate  a  diploma  in  scientific 
ari'  I  mining  training  after  at  least  two  years'  Study  at  a  university 
minir.g  sihc-oi  or  other  educational  institution  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  stale,  coupled  with  practical  experience  of  at  least 
three  years  in  a  mine.  In  the  same  year  the  Employment 
of  Children  Act  aflected  children  in  mines  to  the  extent  already 
Indicated  in  connexion  with  factories.  In  190$  a  Coal  Mines 
(Weighing  at  Minfrah)  Act  iomrovod  mm  nwdsim  nlating 
to  appointment  and  pay  of  choctwslghara  and  fadlillas  tar  them 
and  their  duly  appointed  deputies  in  carrying  oat  their  duties. 
In  1906  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Act  provided  for  improved 
annual  returns  of  accidents  and  for  immediate  reporting  to  the 
district  inspector  of  accidents  under  newly-defined  conditions 
as  tlKy  arise  in  coal  and  metalliferous  mines. 

idte  daatet  of  mines  rrf^Utd  by  the  act  of  1887  are  the 
I  those  regulated  by  the  act  i>(  1^7^  \i  c-  niie.r*  ui  C'jal.  of 
StratiCicd  ironstone,  cf  shale  and  of  fire-clay,  including 
VOrVs  alio\c  pr-iun  1  wh'rc  nilncrali  arc  prrfurcd  fur 
use  by  scret  ning,  washing,  &c.)  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  mine."  is  wider  aiKl  limplar,  indnding  "  every  alMft  in  the 
eoone  ef  being  sunk,  and  evcey  levd  and  incUiicd  pUaa  in  the 
eoune  of  being  driven,  and  all  the  shafu,  Icvela,  planes,  works, 
tramways  and  sidingi,  both  below  ^ound  and  above  ground,  in  and 
adjacent  to  and  bclonjinj  to  the  mine.  "  Of  the  persons  re«pon*iWc 
under  penalty  for  the  observance  of  the  acts  the  term  "  owner  "  i« 
dcfinedrifcciscly  as  in  the  act  of  1871,  but  the  term  "  ascnt  "  is 
modified  to  mean  "  any  person  appointed  as  the  rcpri-sent.uive  of  the 
owner  in  respect  of  any  mine  or  any  pert  thereof,  and.  as  such, 
superior  to  a  mansMT  appointed  In  pursuance  of  this  set."  Of  the 
pcnoos  ptoceeted.  ua  tara  "young  penon  "  (Rtappeaied  from  th« 
•et,  and  "  boy,"  i*  "  a  nale  under  the  a«  of  sixteen  years,  and 
"M,"  U.  "a  female  nnder  the  age  of  sixteen  years."  take  their 
fwe,  and  the  firm  "  wnman  "  mran*.  ai  N-firr.  "  5  rem.'»li»  of  the 
I^Of  sixtern  ye.ir";  m'l  upw.ird«  "  The  ;ir<i!iiliii-on  'if  cr-ijilnymcnt 
mtwIPUOMj  of  women  aad  girls  remains  untoucbed,  and  the  pro- 
ws I* 


niwimw  01  cnfMymenc  WMNrgrovioB  ev  naw  ho  nai  .  

extended  from  boy*  tA  the  age  of  ten  in  187a  to  bops  ol  twilim  i 
1S87  and  to  boys  of  thirteen  in  190a  The  age  of  uaptoymeot  of 

f>nys  and  RirU  above  ground  in  connexion  with  any  mine  i>  raised 
Ifom  (rn  \r.\i%  ia  187a  to  twe)\*c  years  since  ih^;.  I  he  h'Kir-,  of 
employment  of  a  boy  bdow  ground  may  not  exceed  fifly-tuur  in  any 
ooc  swcek,  nor  ten  in  any  one  day  from  the  time  of  leaving  t  tie  ^url.ioc 
to  the  time  of  returning  to  the  surface.  Above  grouna  any  buy  or 
|M  nador  thirteen  (amTovcr  twelve}  may  not  be  cmpbyad  oa  warn 
am  six  deyt  in  any  one  week;  if  employed  oa  moce  than  three  days 
in  one  week,  the  duly  total  must  not  exceed  six  bows,  or  ia  any  other 
ease  ten  hours.  Protected  persons  above  thirteen  art  limited  to  the 
same  daily  and  srcckly  total  of  hoars  as  boys  below  froaod,  but  there 
are  further  provisions  srilh  regard  to  intcrs'als  for  meats  and  pro- 
hibiting cmploymcat  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  interval  of 
at  laaat  half  an  hour  for  a  meal.  Registers  must  be  kept  of  all 
persons,  whether  employed  above  or  below  groosML 
38  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1875.  which  requires  separate  and 
nt  sanitary  conveniences  for  persons  of  each  sex,  waa  Itfit 
extended  by  the  act  of  iSfij  to  the  portion-»  of  minrs  abo\'e  ground  Nl 
which  eirls  and  women  are  empl  jytd;  undcrRround  this  matter  i»  in 
metalliferous  mines  in  Cornwall  now  priivided  for  by  sv**^'*'  rules. 
Ventilation,  the  only  other  retjuircrncnt  in  the  act*  that  can  lie  clatscd 
as  sanitary,  is  provided  for  u  every  mine  in  the  "  gineral  rules  " 
wbkh  apaahaad  al  asaashMe  mtma  of  mines,  and  whicb,  so  far  aa 
ventOatton Is oannniadLaa* w dute aad  render  haindcM  aootioui 
or  inibaHnafale  gases.  The  pioi>hlun  which  prohibits  emptoyment 
of  any  persons  in  mine*  not  pioeMed  with  at  least  two  »l>afu  Is  nutda 
much  more  strinpcnf  by  the  act  of  1887  than  in  the  prfx  ioos  code,  by 
incrraviii^  tlie  iJj-lanLC  between  the  t'j.o  sfiads  (unri  m  to  I5  Vds., 
and  increasing  the  height  of  cnramunlcations  between  them.  Other 
proviiions  amended  or  ttrenct  he  ncd  are  those  relating  to  the  following 
points:  (a)  I>aily  persorul  supervision  of  the  mine  by  the  cernricatcd 
manager;  W  Bmisss  of  esitiGeatea  aad  coostitotion  of  board  for 
granttngoiffnlirateeaf  eompestacy;  (e)  plaa  of  workings  of  a  ny  mina 
to  be  knit  up  to  a  date  not  more  than  three  months  previously  at  this 
ofRce  of  the  mine;  (i)  notice  to  be  gi\-en  to  the  mspector  of  tha 
district  by  the  owner,  agent  or  manager,  of  accidents  in  or  about  any 
mine  syUch  cause  l'»s  of  life  or  serious  personal  injury,  or  are  caused 
by  expkisioa  of  coal  or  coal  dust  or  any  explosive  or  electricity  or 
any  other  special  cause  that  the  secretary  of  state  specifies  by  order, 
and  wMch  canKs  any  personal  injury  to  any  person  employed  in  or 
about  the  mine;  it  is  provided  that  the  place  where  an  explaston  or 
accident  occurs  causing  hMi  of  life  or  scnuus  personal  injury  shall  be 
jeft  for  inspection  for  at  least  three  days,  unless  this  would  tend  to 
increase  or  continue  a  danger  or  imf«.do  w  ■rking  of  the  mine:  this 
was  new  in  the  act  of  1S87;  {e)  nntirc  tn  N'  ffvcn  of  opening  antl 
ab..ni!i")r.iiu-nt  of  any  mir;r:  «      cvtenJcil  Vy  the  oinnin,;  or 

abaitdanmcnt  of  any  scam;  (J)  plan  of  an  abandoned  mine  or  team 
to  be  sent  within  three  mootbst  (g)  faamal  fawaslimiiQa  <l  aay 
plodon  or  acddent  by  ifirectiMl  «  tta  aacntaiy  Of  ataiat  tm 
provisioa.  first  introduced  by  tha  act  01  ItM,  was  nodlted  hi  iWt 
to  admit  tha  appointment  by  the  satiatary  of  fOBio  of  "  any  coai* 
pctcnt  person  '  to  hold  the  investigation,  whereas  under  the  earlier 
section  only  an  in^jxinor  could  f>c  apiKiinicd. 

The  "  general  rules  "  for  safety  in  mines  have  been  strengthened  in 
many  ways  since  the  act  of  187a.  Partkrular  mention  may  he  lairti 
of  rule  4  of  the  act  of  1887,  relating  to  the  inspection  of 
conditions  as  to  gas  ventilation  bey<Mtd  appointed  stations 
at  the  entrance  to  the  mine  or  different  parts  of  the  mii^; 
this  rule  generally  removed  the  earlier  distinction  between  mines  in 
which  inlTammablc  pas  has  born  found  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  ai>d  mines  in  which  it  has  not  been  so  found;  of  rules  8,  9.  10 
and  II,  rcbting  to  the  construction,  uyf,  &c.,  of  safety  lamps,  which 
arc  more  detailed  and  stringent  than  rule  7  of  the  act  of  1872,  which 
they  replaced;  of  rule  13,  relating  to  the  use  of  explosives  below 


which  first  required  provision  of  amhtilances  or  stretchers  with 
splints  aitd  bandages  at  the  mine  ready  fur  immediate  use;  of  rule 
38,  which  strengthened  the  pro\-isii>n  for  pcriolical  inspection  of 
the  mine  by  practical  minerron  behalf  of  the  workmen  at  their  own 
cost.  With  reference  to  the  last-cited  rule,  during  1808  a  Prussian 
mining  commisaion  visited  Great  Britain,  France  ana  Belgium,  to 
study  and  compare  the  various  metlwds  of  inspection  by  working 
miners  established  in  these  three  countries.  They  found  tnat,  so  far 
as  the  method  had  been  applied,  it  was  roost  satisfactory  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  whole  cost  is  borne  by  the  workers'  own  organia» 
tions,  and  they  attnimtt  ij  |>i;i  of  the  dccrcas*:  in  numU  r  ul  a>  >  idenis 
per  thousand  employed  since  1872  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
system. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  prapoaal.  amendment  and  modifieatioA 
of  "  imM  rahas"  Isat  mummi  hy  the  act  of  1896.  may  be  con- 
trasted mm  thoaa  of  tha  rhcury  Act.   In  the  latter  , 

it  is  not  until  an  industry  or  process  has  been  scheduled 

as  dangerous  or  injurious  by  the  secretary  of  state's 

order  that  orrasion  arises  for  the  formation  of  special  rules,  and 

then  the  initiatise  r«X»  with  the  Factory  Department  whereas  in 

mines  it  is  incumbent  in  evciy  case  on  the  owner,  agent  or  manager 
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CO  impon  vidiin  time  tnontha  of  ttw  commtwctm—t  of  any  work- 
init  tor  tlH  approval  of  the  MCtvtary  of  ;j-.e,  ifmUi  nk*  best 
ealcttUtad  to  ptovcnt  dangerous  acci{(<'iu>,  .nul  to  pnMu  (or  the 

hjfcty.  ciinvrnicncc  amJ  propt-r  (!ibCi[Jin.  uf  ; perton*  em((loye<I 
in  or  jL"jut  the  mine.  1  Ik i  uli-^  mjy ,  it  ihey  : 1 1  ite  to  li^;!;;  s  and 
lamps  UM'tl  in  the  mine,  description  oi  exi)lu»ivcs,  w-ucfing  and 
damping  o(  the  mine,  or  prcvcn(i>in  of  acriocnts  (rom  inllamnuble 
cu  or  coal  diat,  »upencdc  any  gcntral  rule  in  the  principal  act. 
Apart  from  the  initiatioa  of  tlii  raio,  the  KhoJi  oi  aaBwiliibinK 
vkm,  whether  by  agreemMW.  or  by  nooct  to  arfaktallw  of  the 
putiet  (i^  the  mine  owner*  and  the  secretary  of  Hate),  are  praciic- 
ally  the  same  as  under  the  Factory  Act.  but  tlicre  is  s|>ocial  pro\  iuon 
in  the  Mines  Acts  (or  enabling  tne  (icrsons  working  in  ibc  mine  to 
transmit  olijvrtioiis  to  the  proposed  rules,  in  addition  to  their  Mlbac- 
quct>t  ri^ht  lo  be  repmcntcd  on  the  arbitration.  i(  any. 

Of  the  icctiona  touching  on  warn  qucctiooa,  the  prohibition  o( 
tht  paymeot  of  w.igcs  in  |>ublic-house«  remains  unaltered,  being 
la  WMCtaJ  in  IW7:  tbe  aections  rcbtins  to  payment  by  weight  (or 
•flKNiRt  of  fnincral  fatten  by  persons  employed,  ami  for  check 
tiPtighing  the  amount  iiy  a  "  checkweiRher  "st.itionci 
«(  w.jtkvrN  .It  c.i  I 

were  n.M'*'!.  ij-irtu  'jl.irly  at  to  the  detiTmination  of  dc<luctions  by 
the  -li  t  <i(  Ih^;,  «  ill  a  \uw  to  mcxtlng  sonw  problems  raiaiil  li\ 
dccisiuQs  on  cases  under  the  act  oi  mji.  The  attempt  seems  not  to 
feav*  baea  wlioQy  micccmIuL  the  highen  Icfit  autnoritiea  having; 
lfHi  Hi'1  eaaflkunK  opinion*  on  tht  PrKbe  meaning  of  the  termx 
"  ninenl  contracted  to  be  gotten."  The  whole  history  of  the  de- 
vekHMneot  of  this  means  of  aocuring  the  (ulfilnMrnt  of  wage  contract 
to  the  workers  may  bi>  cottipsreil  with  tlw  history  o(  tl»c  sections 
artt.i  Img  protection  to  piitc-workers  by  pjrtieulari  o(  work  and 
wages  in  ti>e  tcmtilc  trades  since  the  Factory  Act  u(  1891, 

As  regards  legal  proceedings,  the  chief  anendnsenia  of  the  act  o( 
187]  are:  the  extension  of  the  proviaion  that  tbe  " owner,  agent, 
or  manager  "  cfcaiyd  fal  IVpaet  af  any  contraventk>n 
by  anolh<>r  pcfMNI  aiglt  be  —ma  and  examined  a*  an 
ordiruiry  wltnr-^^,  to  any  person  charpeil  wiih  any  offence 
■Oder  the  ,i<  I.  1  lu  ti  nli  i  f  the  |>i Dti-cdui.  i  .ii;.iiiist  woiknien  by 
the  owner.  .iRcnt  or  ni.ina.;i  r  in  rcipcct  of  an  <  tl.  n.  i'  urnti  r  the  jct 
i«  to  lie  ri  |»<ilixl  within  fAi  nty-one  day*  to  tin  i.-.  1  ■.  1  ;i  rr  uf  i  he 
district.  The  powers  oi  '"*^''^'j^^J^^|^^|j^^^y^g^'^  **"  ""^""^y 


ncd  bv  the  majority 
[line  apin.inteil  lor  the  weighing  nl  titc  mJliTial, 


Ab  tamtaM  Ml  «w  pggNd  toifot  (OmA  IflaM  Bigaihtfon 

Act  sgoB)  Umiting  the  Koiits  of  work  for  workmen  bdow  eround. 
It  enacted  that,  subject  to  various  provisions,  a  workman  was 

not  to  be  below  grmimj  in  a  tninc  (or  the  pur[«)se  of  his  work, 
and  o(  going  to  nmi  from  hi^  work,  for  more  than  eight  hours 
In  any  consecutive  twcnty-(our  hunr*.  F.xccplion  was  made 
in  the  case  o(  those  below  ground  (or  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  or  for  meeting  any  danger, 
or  for  dealing  with  any  emergency  or  work  incompleted,  through 
tnforcsccn  circumstances,  whkh  requires  to  be  dealt  with  to 
•void  actioos  ktettocnm  ia  tl»  work  oi  the  uiM,  The 
aulbotftie*  of  tvcry  nlM  mint  lis  the  tiawt  for  the  kwering 
and  airing  of  the  men  to  begin  and  be  completed,  and  such 
timca  musk  be  conspicuously  jXMtcd  at  the  |)it  head.  These 
limes  must  be  ..j  [  r.  \  i  !  l.y  an  insj,n  icr.  1  he  U  rm  "  workman  " 
in  the  act  mc.ms  any  I'crson  employed  in  a  mine  below  ground 
who  is  not  an  otlie ial  of  the  mine  (other  th.m  a  fireman,  examiner 
or  deputy),  or  a  mechanic  or  a  horse  keeper  or  a  person  engaged 
aoldy  in  surveying  or  measuring.  In  the  case  of  a  fireman, 
examiner,  deputy,  onscttcr,  pump  miader,  fanman  or  furnace 
■ua,  tbe  ouximum  period  for  which  ha  may  be  below  ground 
li  BiM  boon  and  a  half.  A  ic^tter  nast  be  kept  by  the 
Mtthoritks  of  the  nine  of  tha  tlnei  of  deMcnt  and  ascent, 
arlfla  the  workmea  may,  at  their  «wa  coat,  itation  persons 
(whether  holding  the  olBce  of  checkwvighcr  or  not)  at  the  pit 
head  to  observ'c  the  ti^ne-?.  T!ic  r.'^i!ioriiIfi  of  the  mine  may 
extend  the  hour-;  of  v,<.>rkiny  cue  hour  .i  day  on  not  more  th.'.n 
sixty  day .  ui  o:  e  c.ikndar  yc.ir  (s  0-  1  he  act  nuy  be  su^[^en<Ud 
by  order  in  countil  in  the  event  at  war  or  of  imminent  national 
danger  or  great  emergency,  or  in  1  he  event  of  any  grave  economic 
dittttrbaiice  due  to  the  demand  for  coal  exceeding  the  supply 
MaflUblo  At  any  time.  The  act  came  into  force  on  tbe  ist  of 
July  ifoyeacipt  for  the  cminlies  of  NoitfauiBbcriaad  aad  Durham 
vhaBilaopmttMintpaatpooedaiitllthe  tttof  Jaanary  1910. 

la  §905  tbe  ovmber  of  coal-mines  reported  on  was  3126.  and  the 
maAar  «  pcrtooa  employed  bdow  ground  wu  691,111  o(  whom 


separate  latal  aoadeatt  waa  lOMb 


dlklo»ef  laostivca.  Of 
wem  againu  wvtkracn, 


nanbafiat  la  ebal  and  metaMSfcfoaa  mine*  owners  and 
managers  were  prosecuted  in  71  catOi  aad  oonvKtiora  obtained  ia 
43  caaea. 

(}M0pf0.— Fieni  ttjt  uBta  ito4  optt  quanica  if*  dktiaet 
ffoia  andnfMimd  ovMi"  Ngahted  by  tha  SfctaflUbitwi 

Mines  Regulation  Act)  were  regohicd  tmy  by  the  Factory 
Acts  so  far  as  they  then  applied.   It  was  bid  down  in  section 

Oj  of  the  art  of  1.S7S  f.j  I  \'ir;  c,  16),  that  "  any  prcmiyes  >)r  I  I  ice 
shall  not  be  eKrlndid  from  the  definition  of  a  factory  or  workshop 
by  reason  only  that  such  ptemi<.e;,  &c.,  arc  or  is  in  the  open 
air,"  thereby  overruling  the  deciiion  in  Kent  v.  AstUy  that 
quarries  in  which  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  carried  on  in  the  0[)en 
air  were  not  factories;  in  a  acfacdltie  to  the  lame  act  quarries, 
were  defined  as  "  any  placVMt  hcftig  >  Wb»  In  which  persons 

wofk  ia  getting  slate,  atoae.  oopraltct  or  otiier  aUBcrab." 
The  nKtery  Act    1891  inade  it  ponibk  to  bifog  fhcM  placea 

in  part  under  "  special  rules  "  adapted  to  meet  the  special  risks 
and  dangers  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  them,  and  by  order 
of  the  secretary  of  state  they  were  certified,  December  1S9J, 
as  dangerous,  and  thereby  subject  to  special  rule?.  Until  then, 
a>  rciX)rtcd  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factot;rs,  qu  irrics  had 
been  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts  without  invcrtion  of  appro- 
priale  rules  for  their  safe  working,  and  many  of  them  were 
"developed  in  a  most  dangerous  manner  without  any  regard 
for  safety,  hot  OMrely  ior  economy."  and  manageil  of  many  had 
"  acaredy  aees  a  quany  imtfl  tfa«r  becana  fliaaaien.'*  Inhii 
nport  nr  it  was  laooMBKOoBd  by  tlia  cUn  hspcdor  of 
factories  that  ipiarries  shonld  be  subject  to  the  jurMMicm  of 
the  government  inspectoraof  mines.  At  the  same  time  CWiwwy 
w.n  given,  by  the  pubBshed  reports  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  to  the  wish  of  l.irgc  numbers 
of  quarrymen  tliat  open  as  will  as  uiider^roucd  t;ujrrie^  should 
come  under  more  sjieiiali/ed  Kovernirent  inspection.  In  1893 
a  committee  of  exp^  ris,  ineluding  inspectors  of  mines  and  of 
factories,  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  laboor  hi  Open  quarries,  and  in  1894  the  f^twrrics 
KtX  hrooght  every  qouiy,  aa  dcSaed  in  the  Factocy  Act  ilii, 
any  part  of  wUcfe  it  Mie  lhaa  ao  ft.  de«p^  aader  cotalii  af  tha 
provkieaa  of  the  Metallifeioas  Miacs'  Acts,  and  under  the 
inspection  of  the  inspectors  appointed  trader  those  acts;  further, 
it  transferred  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  so  far  as  they  apply  in  quarries  over  jo  ft.  deep,  from  t he- 
Factory  to  the  Metalliferous  Mines  impcctors. 

The  [irovisions  of  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts  1872  and  1S75, 
applied  to  quarries,  arc  those  relating  to  payment  of  wages  in 
public-bouses,  notice  of  accidents  to  the  ins(icctor,  appoiatncnt 
and  powers  of  inspectors,  arbitration,  coroners'  iDqueata»  tftdA 
riiatt  penaitlfs,  certain  of  tlw  deiiaitioiis,  and  the  powcn  of 
the  Mcictafy  of  «8ta4aai|)riodedde  disputed  quoilon  whether 
places  come  withfai  0lg  eppHcalion  of  tile  acts.  For  other 
matters,  and  in  partlMhr  fenebl^of  machinery  and  emplo>'ment 
of  women  and  jnunj;  [V'r-.oiis,  the  F.utory  .•\<.ti  apply,  with  a 
proviso  th.it  notlii:!^;  shull  prevent  tl'.c  t mpliiynient  of  young 
[ier-,ons  (bijys)  in  three  shifts  for  not  more  ihan  eichi  h'airs 
each.  In  i  Sv<j  it  was  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  mines  that 
special  rules  (or  safety  had  been  established  in  over  2000  quarries. 
In  the  rc[)orts  for  it;o5  it  wa^  n  j. /:.•;  !  th  at  the  accounts  of  blast- 
ing accidents  indicated  that  the:,:  ...1^  "  ^till  much  laxity  in 
observanfie  of  the  Spodal  nde^  and  that  many  inonitr  aad 
damenen  practkea  an  hi  vegac;*'  Tbe  absence  or  tefidMcy 
of  external  fencing  to  a  qoany  dangerous  to  the  pubfic  has  been 
since  1SS7  (50  &  51  Vict  c  19)  dccmod  a  nuisance  UaUe  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily  la  Un  MOBor  fiwiM  by  the  Publk 

Health  .Vet  1875. 

Ill  1905,  04, "19  persons  were  cmplo>cil,  of  whom  59,978  worked 

in^Jc  -he  aet.i.il  fits  of  e\c.ivai iyr.s,  .mil  3.|,>*4l  outside.  Compared 
unh  \'t<yr\,  di  re  i.  n  .»  ti,l,vl  uitre.i-onl  i>^4  in  the  nui<:l>er  of  pcrxins 
cmoloycd.   [  ulal  accidents  rcsuUcvl  in  1000  in  127  deaths;  ctuuparcd 

with  1899  tlicre  waa^iacraaafofieintiieauatberej  deaths,  and, 
IVofewer  La  Neva . 
daaih-iata) 


'j»  Neva  tomm  pmaiad  out.  tUa  enGMHd  the  avange 
«f  uadMnauad  worfcsrs  at  atea  aader  tiw  Coal  Miaaa 
I M  iwamua  in  |ieai%  m  ipke  of  the  qamlar  .  hawiv 
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itotUnc  to  fe«r  from  c»plo»i»nii  of  gM,  umteRrouiMl 

tiofu."   Mc  attributed  the  difference  to  a  lax  obcervancc  of  pre* 

rjutvnni  which  might  in  time  tie  remedied  by  itringcnt  administra- 

ti  n  i  f  the  l  iw,  fn  1905  there  »rrc  97  fat  il  ncrl'!Ln!«  rp<-uliing  in 
'JI-)  <!i.ilh»-  III  1901  tilcrc  Vi-ie  pfirMxations  .lt;llll^t  oAncr*  Of 
ai;rn!s,  w  ilh  O7  convictions,  anfl  13  prosecutions  ol  workers,  with  12 
cijin  ii  tii>r;^,  ,in;J  in  1  i>ri5  there  Were  45  pruNtx-iitiun-.  nrrs  or 

agents  vk'ith  4}  convictioo*  uui  9  prosecutions  <A  workmen  with  5 
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I«       •  Aoit  act  mMm    "  WHtaM 

Isboufcn  ocfacr  thui  ntfiMfii  witk  tht  cxocptioii  oC 
r^^ft  Mrvantt,  the  proUbition  of  payment  of  wages  in 

JJ^Jj^  piiMif-ViouMrs.  b«T  shop*  arKi  other  pl.ic«  fr>r  the  sale 
fgm^^^i  ^1  ^p|•.rl' ;i  i.i-i  or  fcrincntetl  liquor,  l.ii'f  i!-i\sn  m  the  f  Lil 
Hj^mT^  Mines  Kcxulations  and  MctaUilcrous  Mines  Kegukitioa 
Act*.  The  pbtci  covcrad  by  th*  pmhibitioo  tncMid*  my 
office,  garden  or  place  bdonsine  to  or  ocoipicd  with  the  pboe* 
iumc<l,  but  the  act  doc«  not  apply  to  Midi  WMtes  as  arc  paid  by  the 
resident,  owner  or  occupier  of  the  pubHfriMMae.  beer-thop  and  other 
places  included  in  the  prohibition  to  any  workman  bona  fide  em- 
ployed by  him.  The  penalty  for  an  offt-nce  agjiiwt  tliin  .ut  i>  one 
not  exceeding  £10  (comrure  the  limit  of  f20U>r  the  rurrcspondinE 
offence  unjcr  the  OkiI  .Niiitc»Act),andallo7Tcnfi  N  m  iy  (n  prosecuted 
md  penalties  recovered  in  England  and  Scotland  under  the  Sununary 
JwMMm  Acta.  IbMwajMMM^velVUtlfti^  and  mtpcdtl 
ttMpectocmte  tt  charted  wtu  tke  duty  aMNraoK  its  provisioas. 

Shop  Hours. — In  four  brief  acts,  to  iSi>o,  still  in  force, 
tlie  first  very  limiicd  slcps  were  taken  towards  the  positive 
regulalion  of  the  employment  of  shop  assistants.  In  the  act 
U  1904  ccrUia  iMiiiatmi  optional  powers  were  given  to  any 
local  autfaoillgr  miliagu  "doung  order  "  fixing  the  hour  (not 
Miliar  tb«tt  f  9M.  «v  m  om  dajr  lb  the  week  t  v.m.)  et  which 
lihept  iImII  ccwc  to  acrve  cattooum  t>toutf»iit  the  area  d 
the  authority  or  any  specified  part  thereof  as  icfardt  aQ  ibopt 
or  as  regards  any  specified  class  of  shops.  Before  such  an  order 
(xri  Ixr  made  (1)  .i  prima  faue  case  fur  it  must  appear  to  the  local 
Tiuthority;  (;)  the  local  authority  inu^t  in<juirc  and  agree; 
{■.I  the  order  muit  be  dr.iflcd  and  sent  for  tonfirmalion  or  oiher- 
wiic  to  the  central  authority,  that  is,  the  secretary  of  stale  for 
the  Home  Department;  (4)  the  order  must  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Home  Office  has  given  every 
tncouragcmcnl  to  the  luaLing  of  such  orders,  but  (heir  number 
I*  Eoifud  ia  «Biy  aouU,  and  the  act  ia  ptafliraHy  inspcnUv* 
In  Lemloii  aatf  naof  targe  umm  iriMn  tha  41000  It  pnrtcaL 
As  the  secretary  of  state  pointed  out  in  tbe  HoHte  dt  CoRimons 
on  the  jst  of  May  1907,  the  local  authorities  haw  not  taken 
enough  inili-itive,  but  .11  the  .sat!,c  tlnn  there  is  .1  great  difficulty 
for  them  in  obtaining  the  rcriuired  tuo-thinls  majonty,  atr.nng 
OcrupifTS  of  the  shops  lo  he  aflcctrd,  in  favour  of  the  order, 
tad  at  Ibc  same  Lime  shop  assistanls  have  no  jwwer  to  set  the 
law  in  molioD.  In  England  364  local  authorities  have  toktp 
aa  Meps,  but  in  Scotland  latlier  better  remits  have  been 
«budned.'  The  Rotne  tcaolved,  on  tlie  date  named,  that  more 
diastk  Icgblation  is  required.  As  rcgardi  ibopa*  tbor^re,  In 
place  of  such  general  cedca  as  apply  to  lactorioi,  hundzies, 
mines — only  three  kinds  of  protective  requirement  are  binding 
on  employers  of  shop  asiistants:  (i)  Limitation  of  the  weekly 
total  of  hours  of  work  <j[  perMitii  uijlcr  eighteen  \cars  of  age 
to  scvcnly-fuur  inilu^ivc  ut  meal  times;  (j)  prohibiiioa  of  the 
employment  of  such  persons  in  a  shop  on  the  same  day  that  they 
have,  to  the  knowfedge  of  the  employer,  been  emplojxd  in  any 
factory  or  vorkalHfl  far  »  looser  pttfod  than  would,  in  both 
dHW  ol  «BjdnjrnKBl  taiWlwr»  ■nmint  to  tba  number  of  houn 
faniltlMltaaaehpanoaain  aiaclowiNriubop;  (3)  pmvision 
lor  tbe  supply  of  seats  by  the  employer.  In  all  rooms  of  a  abop 
Or  other  premises  where  goods  are  letaOed  to  the  public,  for  the 
Um-  f.f  (eniak-  a^5i^I.lnl^  eniplo,\ed  ia  ti.lailing  the  gc^nU-  the 
Seats  to  be  in  the  proijortion  of  not  fewer  ifian  one  to  every 
three  female  assbtants.  The  first  two  requirements  arc  contained 
in  the  ad  of  1892,  which  also  preacribed  that  a  notice,  referring 
to  dit  peovisions  of  the  act,  andjilatit  Ai  Muaber  of  hours 
{■•dm  ^Mak  datji^t  vhkh  a  young  nanoa  nay  be  laatfuQy 
cnpbjwl  fll'tktliMp,  dtaH  be  kept  exMMed  by  the  tmpUyer; 
tike  third  requirement  was  first  provided  by  the  .net  of  ifoo. 
The  lBUrvi<ning  acts  of  i8<)j  and  1895  arc  mcrtly  suj  ^'umcntary 
tn  !!..■  rut  of  i.Soj;  the  former  proviciiuj.-  S  r  tic  :  .Uric-,  ;»iiil 
eipensc*  of  ihc  iiupeclots  which  the  council  oi  tkay  couaiy  or  ' 


borou)^  (and  in  the  City  of  London  the  Common  Council)  were 
empowcTe<l  by  the  act  of  >8<jz  to  apiioint;  the  latter  pro- 
viding a  penalty  of  405.  for  failure  of  an  cmfiloycr  to  keep 
exhibited  the  notice  of  the  proviMons  of  the  acts,  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  penalty  it  had  been  impossible  to  enforce.  The 
penalty  for  employineni  contrary  to  the  acu  is  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£t  for  each  poioBao  eoviaiyod,  md  for  iaitim  to  auoffy  wtth 
the  requlMMals  IB  to  iMlib  *BmwM  wMwHag  £}  for  •  Itaat 
offence,  and  for  any  suktofDMt  ofltosa  aimfli  Mt  km  tktB 
£1  and  not  exceeding  £f. 

A  wide  interpretation  ts  given  by  the  act  of  189*  to  the  thm 
of  workplace  to  which  the  limitation  of  hour*  applies.  "  Shop  " 
means  retaS  and  wholc^ilc  shops,  m.irkets,  stalls  and 
warehouses  in  whirh  assistants  arc  employed  for  hire,  g{..,i,S>' 
and  includes  licm^cfl  public-houses  and  refreshment 
houses  of  any  Un  i.  Jhc  pirson  responsible  for  the  otwerk-ancc  of 
the  acts  is  the  "  cmpltiycr  "  of  the  'young  persons"  (i.c,  (« t  v  in<i 
unihr  ihe  .ige  of  ei^jKtcen  ycu^l,  wlio-.c  l.^.yts  are  liniitei!.  ■:r.,\  of 
the  "  female  assistants  "  for  whom  scats  must  be  proviiie<l.  Nciihcr 
the  term  "employer  "  nor  "  shop  assistant "  (used  in  the  title  of  the 
act  of  defined;  but  other  terms  have  the  meaning  aasigaei 

to  them  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1878.  The  "  employer '.' 
has,  ia  case  of  any  contravention  alleged,  the  same  power  a*  the 
"  occifpirr  "  in  the  Kartory  Acts  lr>eteiiipt  hirnv-lf  from  fine  on  proof 
of  iJue  tiilicence  and  of  the  fact  that  wmc  other  pervin  is  the  actual 
oflender.  llie  provisions  of  the  net  of  1692  do  not  apply  to  members 
of  tbe  same  family  living  in  n  house  of  which  the  shop  forms  part,  or 
to  members  of  the  employer's  (aniily,  or  to  any  one  wholly  emplo)-cd 
as  a  domestic  servant. 

In  London,  where  the  County  Council  has  appointed  men  and 
women  inspectors  to  apply  the  arts  of  l8qi  to  1499,  there  WCfC,  in 
1900,  7.J,9I9  premis  s,  and  in  1905.  H4.209.  under  ins)>eetioa.  In  the 
latter  \(.ir  there  wire  ^^.035  employing  pervins  under  18  years  of 
agi'.  In  ifjoo  the  nuriKr  of  youne  persons  under  the  arts  wore: 
indoorji,  10.239  boys  and  4428  girU;  outdoors,  35.0 IQ  Ixjys.  206 
pirls.  in  i905theratiobctwcenbiwaaiMlfirbhaddecidedlyaltcrcd: 
indoofs,  6602  boys,  4668  girU;  ou'doora,  M,6S4  boyx,  308  girls.  The 
number  of  irregularities  reported  in  1900  were  9204  and  the  pro- 
secutions were  117;  in  1905  the  irregularities  were  6966  and  the 
pro«ecution«  numlxTe<l  vj  As  regards  the  act  of  l«oo.  in  only 
I08B  of  the  I4,.'^44  shops  ..tte>  ti  1  in  l\f)ndon  was  there  found  in  l'>«X) 
to  be  failure  to  provide  scats  for  the  women  cmplo)-ciJ  in  retailing 
goods.  The  chief  ofEcer  of  the  I'ublie  Control  Dep.irtmcnt  renorlcd 
that  wftH  very  few  exceptions  the  law  was  complied  with  at  the  end 
of  the  fine  year  of  its  application. 

As  regards  cIcanKncss,  ventilation,  drainage,  watcr^uflply  aai 
sanit.try  condition  generally,  shops  have  been  since  187a  foy  41 
\'ict.  c.  16,  s-  101)  subject  to  the  |)ro\  isions  of  the  Public  llealtb 
Act  lh75.  which  anpTv  to  all  builainj;s.  r\tii>i  f  u  torl--*  iiruier  the 
Fartoiy  Arts,  in  wfurn  any  jirrwins,  wh.^tevc  r  ih-  ir  nriiilicr  Iv,  are 
employed.  Thus,  broadly,  tbe  same  aanitary  provisi^ms  noply  in 
shojpaoa  to  Workihpii^  but  in  the  f<irm«r  tkcae  are  enforced  solely 
by  uc  onoBB  of  tna  looal  aathotity,  snthout  reservaiioo  of  aqy 
power,  as  in  woriiahopa  for  the  Hook  OCcife  Inmectaiate^  to  art  u 
default  of  the  loeal  anttwrfiy. 

Shop  sniitants,  so  far  ns  they  are  enframed  in  manual,  MtMid^ 
clerical  labour,  come  un<ler  the  |rrovi>ioti\  of  the  Truck  Acta  to 
iMj,  and  in  all  circumstances  thi  y  fall  within  the  sections  <firectcd 
agiinst  unfair  and  unreasonable  Hnr  s  in  ihi-  Truck  Art  of  1S96;  hut, 
unlike  cmployis  in  factories,  workshop*,  laundric-s  and  mines,  they 
are  teft  to  appisjbose  pmiaionB  SO  far  as  they  can  themselva,  siato 
neither  Home  Omcetospccters  nor  officers  of  the  locst  authority  ha«e 
any  spccully  assigned  powers  to  administer  the  Truck  .Acts  in  shcips. 

Truck. — Setting  aside  the  special  Hosiery  Manufacture 
(Wages)  Act  1874,  ainocd  at  a  particular  abuse  appearing  chiefly 
in  the  hosiery  industry— the  practice  of  making  excessive 
chargca  on  wages  for  machinery  and  frame  rents — only  two 
acta,  tha»  tt  and  1(96,  haw*  ban  addid  to  Iba  pnarri 
lawcgatoatlnKfcdneatlKactolitsifWhkbnpOBManpiM- 
Truck  Acts  and  •wbkfa  rfoli  the  priad^  act.  Farther 
amendmenu  «l  the  taw  have  been-  vridetf  and  atrentwosly  de- 
manded, anrl  arc  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  the  long  inquiry 
by  a  dt[>.iiaric;ital  tomniittec  appointed  early  in  IO06.  The 
Truck  .Act  Amendment  .\rt  1SS7,  amended  and  extended  the 
lui.  without  aildirig  any  distinctly  new  principle;  the  Truck 
Act  of  1896  was  directed  towards  providing  remedies  for  mattem 
shown  by  decisions  under  tbe  earlier  Ttvcfc  Acta  to  be  outside 
thescopeof  thopriadpfcaadpnvktDOiof  tkoatacto.  UMv 
the  earlier  acto  thn  Bala  objocto  were:  (1)  to  make  tbe  mgca 
of  workmen,  ijt.  Ok  teward  of  hbour.  rnyable  only  in  current 
coin  of  the  rc.ilm.  and  to  nrr>liil,i;  i  h-  or  p.iit  p.iyment  of 
wag£i  is  food  or  drink  or  doUics  or  any  other  articlcsi  (s )  to 
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forbid  ,i(Trcrn-fnt*,  express  Or  implied,  hri'vecn  employer  and 
work  mi  n  :\-^  l-i  t  he  manner  or  plncc  in  Hhn:h,  ur  :ir  tides  oa  which, 
a  workman  shall  expend  his  wages,  or  ior  the  deduction  from 
wages  of  the  price  of  articles  (other  than  materials  to  be  used 
in  tin  !  vbour  td  Uw  workmen)  wipplicd  by  the  emplojrcr.  The 

act  of  1887  added  a  fnmMr  prohibition  OMtkbg 
immSk   it  illcfld  for  an  employer  to  charge  btercst  on  any 

advance  of  wages,  "  whenever  by  agreement,  custom, 
•r etberwise  a  workman  is  entitled  to  receive  in  aniicipation  of 
the  regular  period  of  the  payment  of  hi.-,  wages  an  advance  as 
part  or  on  account  thereof."  Further,  it  strengthened  the  section 
of  the  principal  act  which  provided  that  no  employer  shall  have 
any  action  against  lits  workman  for  goods  supplied  at  any  shop 
bdon^Og  (0  the  employer,  or  in  which  the  employer  is  interested, 
by  («)  iBClllfag  any  workman  suing  an  employer  for  wages  against 
any  eoanter-dbim  in  nwftel  of  gooda auppUed  to  the  workman 
by  any  penon  under  any  order  or  dttectfon  of  the  employer, 
and  (fr)  by  expressly  prohibiting  an  employer  from  dismissing 
any  worker  on  account  of  any  particular  time,  place  or  manner 
of  cxpemling  his  wage*.  Certiiin  exemptions  to  the  prclnhition 
of  payment  olhcrwiit  than  in  coin  were  provided  for  in  ilie  acl 
of  1831,  if  an  agreement  were  made  in  writing  and  ^'.fv.,  i  liy 
the  worker,  viz.  rent,  victuals  dressed  and  consumed  under  ihc 
tttployer's  roof,  medicine,  fuel,  provender  for  beasts  of  burden 
Ued  in  the  trade,  mateiiala  and  tools  (or  use  by  miners,  advances 
Iw  fdeodly  todetka  or  aaviap  boaktt  in  the  caM  of  fuel,  pro- 
mmSn  wni  toola  thene  hm  aka  «pwwrto  that  tto  diane  ahowld 
Mt  eiceed  the  feel  and  ttne  varaie.  The  act  of  1M7  amended 

these  provisions  by  requiring  a  correct  ann  jal  .iu  !'t  in  the  ca^e 
of  deductions  for  medicine  or  tools,  by  ixinniuii  K  [ia>  mcnt 
of  servants  in  husbandry  in  food,  drink  (not  intoxitaiits)  or 
other  allowances,  and  by  prohibiting  any  dc<luctions  for  shari)cn- 
ingor  repairing  workmen's  tools  except  by  agrccmciit  not  forming 
part  of  the  condition  of  hiring.  Two  important  administrative 
amendments  were  made  by  the  act  of  18^7:  (i)  a  section 
snilaf  to  that  in  the  Factoiy  and  Minaa  Acu  wasaddod.empowcr- 
fttg  tkc  femplqyer  to  exempt  hhnidf  fton  penalty  for  contra - 
veollon  of  the  acts  on  proof  that  any  other  person  was  the  actual 
offender  and  of  his  own  due  diligence  in  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  acts;  (;)  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  acts  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines  was  imposed  upon  the  inspectors  of  the 
Factory  and  Mines  Depann.:  :);  s,  rt -jm  t  ivi  ly,  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  to  their  task  they  were  empowered  to  bring  all  the 
Mtborities  and  powers  vUdi  they  possessed  in  virtue  of  the 
Mti  voder  whidi  thqr  ue  appointed;  tbtse  inspectors  thus 
^roaceute  dtfaultnif  enptoyen  and  recover  penalties  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  but  they  do  not  undertake  civil 
proceedings  for  improper  dedocthms  or  payments,  proceediags 
for  which  would  lie  with  workmen  under  the  Employers  and 
P^noBi  Workmen  Act  1S75.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
ttaenieit  benefits  of  the  act  applied  were  added  to  by  the  act 
Ar  Trmk  ^f  1887,  which  repealed  the  compUcated  list  of  trades 
contained  in  the  principal  art  and  substituted  the 
gianpltt  definition  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  .1875- 
71m  the  ncU  1891  •»  1887.  and  also  the  act  of  iSgfl,  apply  to 
•II  workers  (bmb,  woimb  md  children)  engaged  in  manual 
labour,  except  domestic  Mrvants;  they  apply  not  only  in  mines, 
lictocics  and  workshops,  but,  to  quote  the  published  Home 
Office  Miiiiurjii dum  on  the  acts,  "in  all  places  where  work- 
people arc  iripiRcd  in  m.inii.->l  I.iliour  under  a  contract  witli  an 
employer,  whether  or  no  the  emiiloyer  be  an  owner  or  agent  or 
a  parent,  or  be  himself  a  workman;  and  therefore  a  workman 
vbo  csiploys.  sod  pan  Otbea  under  him  must  also  observe  the 
ttad  Acts."  The  kw  tfra*  fa  ccitaikciKumstances  covers 
oatworitCTs  (or  a  oootractor  or  suboamclor.  A  decision  of 
the  High  Court  at  Dublin  in  1900  (S^Nfrt v.SiMeiwy)  strengthened 
tVf  ir.ijin'C.ir.-,  in  in\i- .ti^.uio'i  of  offences  committed  amongst 
Outv,iir".,ir'i  1  y  supporting  llie  contention  that  inquiry  and 
exercise  d  all  thc  fwwcrs  of  an  inspector  could  legally  take 
place  in  parts  of  an  employer's  premises  other  than  those  in 
vhich  the  work  is  given  out.  It  dd^ed  for  Ireland,  in  a  narrower 


the  Factory  Department,  the  classics  of  outworkers  protected, 
by  deciding  that  only  such  as  were  under  a  contract  personally 
to  execute  the  work  were  covered.  In  1905  the  law  in  England 
was  similarly  declared  in  the  decided  case  of  Squire  v.  The 

MidkMd  L»tt  Ca.  The  judges  (I>ord  Alventooeb  CJ.;  and 
Kennedy  and  Ridley,  J.p  sutcd  that  tbqr  <mm  lo  m  con- 
clusion with  "reilttctutc^'*  and  laid:  **  We  venture  to  equcao 
the  hope  that  some  aflMMtneat  el  tbe  law  may  be  made  so  as 

to  extend  the  protection  of  t!ie  Truck  Act  to  a  class  of  work- 
people indistinguishable  from  tt.ose  already  wiiliin  its  provisions." 
Thc  workers  in  question  were  lacc  clippers  taking  out  work  to 
do  in  their  homes,  and  in  the  words  of  the  High  Court  decision 
"  though  they  do  sometimes  employ  assistants  are  evidently, 
as  a  class,  wage-earning  manual  labourers  and  not  contractors 
in  the  ordinary  and  popular  sense."  The  principle  H&d  OB  fa 
thc  decision  was  thai  in  thc  case  of  Ingram  v.  Bcrnet. 

At  thc  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  18S7  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  believed  that  thc  obligation  under  tne  principal  act  to  fay 
the  "entire  amount  of  wttgcs  earned"  in  coin  rendered 
illegal  any  deductions  from  wages  in  respect  of  fine*.  7!** 
Important  decisions  in  I&88  and  1889  showed  this  belief  '^•< 
to  nave  been  ill-founded.  The  essential  point  lies  in  the  definition 
of  tbe  word  "  wages  "  .1^  the  "  rccorapcnae,  reward  or  remuneration 
of  labour."  which  imjiJics  not  mxc»&arily  any  gro&s  sum  in  quettion 
between  employer  and  workmen  where  incre  is  a  contract  to  perform 
a  certain  piece  of  work,  but  that  part  of  it.  thc  real  net  wage,  wbkh  the 
'man       to  ftt  as  hb  rccMi^rnw  for  the  labour  performed,  As 
as  it  bewina  clear  that  cmeaiivc  deductions  from  wages  as  iwl 


as  payments  by  workers  for  materials  uicd  in  the  work  were  not 
illegal,  and  that  deductions  or  payments  by  way  of  compensation  to 
cmplo>'crs  or  by  way  of  discipline  might  legally  (with  thc  singk 
exception  of  fines  for  lateness  for  «x>mcn  and  children,  rc-Rulated  by 
the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  1875)  even  exceed  thc  degree  of 
iou,  hindrance  or  damage  to  thc  cmp/o>'er,  it  alto  came  clearly  into 
view  that  further  legislation  was  desirable  to  extend  the  principles 
at  the  root  of  the  Truck  Act*.  It  was  dc>irable,  that  i*  to  sav.  tV 
hirtdcr  more  fully  thc  unfair  dealing  t  hat  ma  v  be  encouraged  by  mIk 
defined  customs  m  work-places,  on  the  part  ol  the  em  plover  in  n"'" 
a  contract,  while  at  the  tame  time  leaving  thc  principle  of  fn 
of  contract  ai  far  as  possible  untouched.  The  Truck  Act 
of  ri>;iil  itc»  tlx;  cunditicuii  under  which 


r»e1 


can  be  made  by  or  payments  nude  to  thc  eroplo>'er,  out 
of  thc  "  sum  contracted  to  be  paid  to  the  worker,"  i*.  out  of  any 
eraas  sum  whatever  agreed  upoo  between  enplt^rer  and  workmar.. 
It  makes  such  deductions  or  payments  illegal  unless  they  are  in 

pursuance  of  a  contract:  and  it  provides  that  deductions  (or  pav- 
n!cnt«)  for  (a)  fmcs,  (6)  bad  work  and  damsRcd  good*,  (c)  materials, 
r-ai  hine».  ,in<l  any  otner  thing  provided  by  thc  employ;r  in  relation 
to  the  vkork  &hall  be  rcaior.  ibic,  and  that  particulars  of  the  aamc  in 
uritiiig  shall  be  given  to  tl.e  «-orkman.  In  njnc  of  ihc  ca»cs  men- 
tioned is  thc  employer  to  itiakc  any  profit;  neither  by  fines,  for 
theyfflayoidybeinipMedhtreapBet<Nactseroiniss=on'i  which  causey 
or  are  liiiely  to  cause,  less  or  cumafat  nor  by  tale  of  material*,  for 
the  price  may  not  exceed  thc  cost  to  tbe  employer;  nor  by  dedue* 
tions  or  payments  for  damage,  fur  xhne  may  not  exceed  the  actual  or 
cv.itnatcd  l  »-<.  to  thc  employer.  Fines  and  r1nr;;(  for  damage  must 
\>c  "  (air  and  reasonable  ha\nng  regard  lO  all  th-  <  lt  nmitanccs  of  the 
cav.',"  and  no  contract  could  make  lepal  a  line  whi  h  a  court  ht-ld 
to  be  unfair  to  the  worknvan  in  ti  c  n>c  i.f  the  n<  t.  1  lu-  contract 
Wtwvcn  tbe  employer  and  workman  must  cither  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  woritiaaa,  or  its  terms  must  be  cleaily  stated  in  a  notice 
constantly  affined  in  a  place  easily  acce«sible  to  the  workman  to 
whom,  if  a  party  to  the  con  tract,  a  copy  shall  be  given  at  thc  time  of 
making  the  caMtflKt,md  who  thoU  be  entitled,  on  request,  to  obtain 
from  the  employer  a  copy  of  the  notice  free  of  cl;ar^c.  On  each 
occasion  when  a  dc<luction  or  payment  is  mail;-,  fell  p.utirulars  in 
writins  mu»t  be  supplietl  to  the  workman.  Thc  employer  is  bound  to 
keep  a  register  of  lioluctions  or  jMyment*,  and  to  enter  therein 
particuLirs  of  any  fine  made  under  thc  contract,  specifying  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  act  or  oroisaon  in  respect  of  whicn  tM  fine 
was  im[Kncd.  This  register  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspectors 
of  mines  or  factories,  wno  arc  entitled  to  nuke  a  copy  of  the  contraffC 
or  any  part  of  it.  This  act  as  a  whole  applies  to  all  workmen  in> 
eluded  under  the  earlier  Track  Acta;  the  aections  relating  to  fines 
apply  alto  to  shop  aarirtants.  Tbe  tatter,  however,  apjiarcntly  are 
left  to  enforce  thc  proN-isions  of  the  law  thrmseU-cs.  as  no  inspectorate 
is  empowered  to  intervene  on  their  Ijchalf.  In  these  and  other  cases 
a  prosecution  under  the  Truck  Acts  may  be  instituted  by  any  person. 
.•\ny  workman  or  shop  assistant  rr  >y  recover  any  sum  deducted  by 
or  paid  to  his  employer  crmtrar\'  to  1  tie  act  of  1896,  nrovidcd  that 
proceedings  arc  ijiiiiiintnuil  within  six  montbfc  aMuat  who*  M 
has  acqutcseed  in  tbe  dsdtietlon  or  payment  ne  mit  owy  Mont 
the  cxress  over  the  amount  whkh  the  court  may  find  to  naVS  bi 
fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  ia  c 
piesiiy  dadasad  i«  tbaaotthot  nor  king  in  itahali  alint  tlUBeosiibt 
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of  tht  Coal  Mine*  Acti  with  reference  to  tayrment  by  wcigbt.  or 
'   "    uy  deduciioni.  from  peymenti  nutoe,  is  purauance  «  thoee 
KU.    The  power*  and  duties  of  inipector*  srv  extended  to 

 the  ea»e  of  a  laundry,  and  of  any  place  where  work  is  jrivcn  out 

fey  ifec occupier  of  a  factory  or  workstvop  or  by  a  conir.ictur  or  sub- 
contractor. Power  is  reserved  for  the  w-crctary  of  st.ite  to  exempt 
by  order  "pcritird  trades  or  bran'  hr=^  of  them  in  5[KritiL-fi  areas  from 
the  provisuHu  of  the  act  of  iHob,  d  be  is  vitisAcd  that  they  arc  un- 
aaocaMiy  for  tke  prouctioa  of  tiM  workmen.  Tk»  power  ha*  been 
twfclwd  only  ia  mpect  «f  «M  highly  otsmbm  aduatfy,  the 
Lancathire  ooctoa  indutoy.  TIm  effect  of  the  euiiiplleu  ia  aot  to 
prevent  fines  and  deductiom  mat  being  made,  but  Ika  wire  for 
It  demonstrated  that  there  arc  cases  where  tenders  amoilf  worUcn 
have  felt  com()efent  to  make  ihi  ir  own  terms  on  their  own  lines 
without  the  specific  conditions  laid  down  in  this  act.  The  reports 
of  the  inspectors  of  factories  h.ive  deroonttrated  that  in  other  in- 
dustries much  work  has  had  to  be  done  under  this  act,  and  knowledge 
of  a  b^hr  tadnical  chMMtar  to  be  gnMlually  aoiaired,  before 
epiaiona  cndd  ba  fonDtd  aa  to  the  rsaioaablwMW  and  faimett,  or 
tDe  contrary,  of  amtif  forms  of  deduction.  Owinf  partly  to  diA- 
cullies  of  1^1  intetpceutioii  invoivins  the  necessity  of  taking  test 
cases  into  court,  partly  to  the  margin  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  "  rea*on3l)lenes«  "  in  a  deduction,  the  avrragc 
number  of  convictions  obtained  on  prosecution*  i*  not  so  hi^h  as 
untler  the  Factory  Act*,  though  the  average  penalty  imposed  is 
higher,  in  1904.  61  cases  were  taken  into  court  resulting  in  34 
MWffcttons  with  an  mMge  penalty  of  £1,  lot.  In  1905,  cases 
WWlitfm  ia  34  oowMctbas  were  taken  with  an  aversgc  penalty  of 
£1,  ^  in  J9i>6,  37  cases  resulting  in  25  convictions  were  taken  with 
an  average  penalty  of  £t,  los. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  Shop  Chdis  Act  of  iqo3  as 
cloiety  allied  with  some  of  the  p<-ovi»ioos  of  the  Truck  Acts  by  its 
provision  that  employers  shall  not  make  it  a  condition  of  employment 
that  any  workman  shall  become  a  member  of  a  shop  dub  ualm  U  Is 
'aadcr  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1*96.  AelatfiteaHof 
If  Mfca  ill  PMie  HoiMilct»  M  epwM  bHOMMnte  kw 
'  tUeaef 

III.  COMnNEHTAI,  EUKOPE 

Is  conparing  tegislatiM  tiMtiBf  hctoiirt,  mhm,  dMpt  and 

Irurk  in  the  chief  industrial  countries  of  the  continent  with  that 
of  Great  nrit.iin,  it  is  essentia!  to  a  just  view  that  inquiry  ihould 
be  ettcniicd  beyond  the  cotlcs  themselves  to  the  general  social 
order  and  system  of  la.w  and  .id ministration  in  each  country. 
Further,  special  comparison  of  the  definitions  and  the  sanctions 
oi  each  industrial  code  must  be  recogniied  as  necessary,  for 
llMtB  wy  ia  aU.  In  10  brief  a  Moninaiy  as  is  appended  here 
■BBOnbpMribletbiaaaeatJine  indication  of  the  main  general 
millWii—iU  mJ  pwMbMont  of  the  lawaas  r^rds:  (i)  hours 
•nd  times  et  enqilogmeitt,  (>)  onBnaiy  malUHoa  and  fecial 
requirements  for  unbcalthy  and  dattgcfoatfaduitifaa,  (3)  aeontty 
agiinsi  accidtnts,  and  (4)  prevention  of  fund  and  oppiesrfon  In 
fuliiimcnt  of  wage  contracts.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  sub- 
dtNisions,  in  general  in  Europe  the  ordinary  IcriI  limit  is  rather 
wider  than  in  Great  Britain,  being  in  several  coi:utrics  not  less 
than  II  boursaday.and  while  in  some.  a.-.ia  France,  the  normal 
lirait  is  10  hours  daily,  yet  the  administrative  discretion  in- 
granting  exceptions  is  rather  more  elastic.  The  weekly  half- 
^rtlikay  ia  a  peculiarly  British  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
teaawnal  Eofopean  countries,  notably  France,  Austria.  Swiixer- 
iMd  and  Rnaia,  tba  kfri  Bucdnmm  day  applies  to  adult  as 
sreTI  as  youthful  fatbonr.  Bud  not  only  to  tpeM&y  protected 
i  uf  person;.  As  regards  specialized  sanitation  for  un- 
hiaithy  factory  jr.dystrics,  German  regiUatioos  appear  to  be 
most  nairly  comfurablc  with  British.  Mines'  labour  regulation 
in  several  countries,  having  an  entirely  different  origin  linked 
with  ownership  of  mines,  i;  only  in  '\  v,  nn  J  moi  '.  recent  develop- 
neaU  comparable  with  British  Mines  Regulation  Acts.  In 
ICflllation  of  shops,  Germany,  treating  this  matter  as  an  integral 

CI  ol  licr  ioperinl  industrial  code,  has  advanced  farther  than 
GMatBlltaiB.   XntrndclcgiBlation  most  European  countries 

(irift  tte  tirty^km  of  Fitaca)  appear  to  have  beta  influenced 
by  tbeteeaiHerkwBofOreat  Britain,  althaagliinaoaasNBpecu 

Belgium,  with  her  rapid  nnd  recent  industrial  developinent, 
his  made  interesting  origijia!  experiments.  The  rule  of  Sunday 
rest  (sec  Su.nday)  has.  been  extended  in  scver.il  countries, 
most  recently  in  Belgium  and  Spain.  In  France  this  partially 
attempted  rule  has  been  so  modifiedtl 
day  mtjaatacccwaTilir  Sunday. 


Awsee.— HoHTS  of  labour  were,  in  France,  fint  limited  in  factories 
(mows  sI  ■nanftirta  w)  for  adulu  by  the  law  of  the  9lh  of  September 
1848  to  la  Gr  tha  a4.  Much  unceruinty  safabcd  as  to  the  class  of 

workplace*  covered.  Finally,  in  1885,  an  authoritative  decision 
defiiuti  them  as  including:  (l)  Industrial  establishments  with  motor 
poser  or  continual  furnaces,  (2)  workshops  employing  over  so 
wnrkiis.  In  1K51,  under  contiition  of  notification  to  the  local 
authorities,  e.\ceptions,  stiU  in  force,  were  made  to  the  general  limita- 
tion, in  favour  of  certain  industries  or  processes,  among  others  for 
tetterpcess  and  lithographic  printing,  engineering  work*,  work  at 
f  uroneiaand  in  heating  workshops^  manufacture  of  projectiles  o(  srar, 
and  any  work  for  the  government  10  the  interests  of  national  defence 
or  security.  The  limit  of  12  hour*  Was  reduced,  a*  regards  works  in 
vkhich  women  or  young  workers  are  employed,  in  I900to  11, and  was 
to  be  successively  reduc<;d  to  lo)  hours  and  to  10  hours  at  intervals 
of  two  years  from  April  1900.  This  labour  law  for  adults  was  p'c- 
ceded  in  1H41  by  one  for  children,  which  prevented  their  emp)o>'nient 
in  factories  Wore  ay«ara«fnia«ndpiMriMMd«yhklibw 
child  under  13.  This  was  atuflgtfientd  U  ll^4t  paitkulaily  m 
regard*  employment  of  giria  oader  31,  but  it  was  not  until  189a  that 
the  labour  of  women  was  specialty  regulated  by  a  law,  stiU  in  force, 
with  certain  amendments  in  1900.  I'ndcr  this  law  factory  and  work- 
shop labour  is  prohibite<l  fur  c'  i!  ,'r.  n  uii  ler  13  years,  thouch  they 
may  begin  at  12  if  quahltcd  by  the  priv>.  riljcd  educational  certificate 
and  medical  certificate  of  fitness.  The  limit  of  daily  hour*  of  enn 
ployment  is  the  same  a*  for  adult  labour,  and,  umiiartv,  from  the 
I  *t  of  April  1903  was  io|,  and  two  years  later  bckame  10  hours  in  the 
34.  Notice  n  the  hours  must  be  affixed,  and  mnl-time*  or  pauses 
with  absolute  cessation  of  work  of  at  least  one  hour  must  be  specified. 
By  the  act  of  1892  one  day  in  the  week,  not  nece»«irily  Sunday,  had 
to  be  given  for  entire  absence  from  wc<rk.  in  addition  to  eight  recr>e- 
nizcd  annual  holidays,  but  this  was  ni'jditn  il  \iy  a  I  iv.  ( if  ii/o'>  wtiii  h 
generally  re<]uircs Sunday  rest,  but  allows  substitution  of  another  day 
in  certain  industries  and  ocitain  circumstances.  Night  laboo^ 
work  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.m. — is  prohibited  for  worker*  under  18. 
and  only  csceptionally  permitted,  under 'conditians.  for  girls  and 
women  over  iS  in  specified  trades.  In  mines  and  underground 
qtiarries  empkiyment  of  women  and  girl*  is  prohibited  except  at 
surface  works,  and  at  th-  \ditvr  is  subject  to  the  same  limits  as  in 
factories.  Boys  of  i  J  may  be  employed  in  certain  work  underground, 
but  under  16  may  not  be  emplnycd  more  than  8  hours  in  the  24  from 
bank  to  bank.  A  I.iw  of  190s  provided  for  miners  a  9  hour*'  day 
and  in  1907  an  s  hours'  day  from  the  foot  of  the  entrance  gallery 
back  to  the  same  point. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  distinct  services  of  inspection  enforce  the 
law  in  factories  and  mines  respectively.  In  factories  and  worksbopa 
an  inspector  may  order  rc-examinatinn  as  to  f  h>«.tral  fitness  for  the 
work  imposed  of  any  worker  under  16;  certain  occupation*  and 
processes  are  prohibited — e.g.  girl*  under  16  at  machines  worked  by 
treadles,  and  the  welghu  t&t  may  be  Uftcd,  poahed  or  carried  by 
girls  or  boys  under  18  are  carefully  iptcilhd.  The  law  applica 
generally  to  philanthropic  and  religious  inadtntions  where  industrial 
work  is  earned  on,  a*  In  ordinary  trading  estabKdiments;  and  thk 
hold*  good  cvxn  if  the  work  is  by  way  of  technical  !n«tn!Ct!on. 
Domestic  workshops  are  not  controlled  unit  ■,  Ou:  i:idii'i:v  1  la^cd 
a»  d.in^erous  or  unhealthy ;  introduction  of  nn  t  r  nnwcr  I  rinp  ^tliera 
under  in«|iccti  in.  (.'.cneral  sanitation  in  indu  tti.il  i  -t.ilill  Viim  nts  is 
provided  for  in  a  law  of  1893,  amended  in  1903,  and  is  tupplcmtnted 
by  adminlBlfathc  vegalatioas  for  special  risks  due  to  poisons,  dust, 
explosive  subitmces,  gases,  fumes,  &c.  Ventilation,  both  general 
and  special,  li^ihtlng.  provisiaa  of  lavatories,  doakrooois,  good 
drinking  water,  drainage  and  cleanliness  are  required  in  all  work- 
pl.i.res,  j.hons,  warehouses,  restaurant  kitchens,  and  where  workers 
are  lodge*]  by  tlieir  eiiij  ly^ ct  .  li\:;iLnic  ciirulitions  are  prescribed  for 
dormitories.  In  manv  industries  women,  children  and  >'Oung 
workers  are  either  absolutely  excluded  from  specified  unhealthy  pro- 
cesses, or  are  admitted  only  under  conditions.  As  regards  shops  and 
offices,  the  labour  law*  are:  one  which  protects  apprentices  against 
overwork  flaw  erf  32nd  February  iflsi),  one  (law  of  29th  December 
1900)  which  require:,  that  sc.its  ^h.all  be  provided  for  women  and  girls 
employed  in  re;j:l  s-il-  cf  .-irticles  ai!<l  a  decree  nf  it-.,  .--th  ul  Jidy 
1004  (;efinin.,j  in  detail  conditions  of  hyj;icne  in  dornii;-  iii.  s  for  wnrk- 
r-.'.  ii  an<l  shop  ,i<sivfants.  The  law  rei  ning  to  v?ati  i-^  crdi f  i  fl  Ir,  the 
insp)cctor»  01  factories.  In  France  there  is  no  special  penal  legisla- 
tion afain*t  abuses  of  the  truck  syaMft  <f  ncm/in  tnas^and 
deductions  from  wages,  although  bOw  wjln  IMK  aaj|  IB  ^nnt  ni** 
frequently  been  before  parliament;  yndhwit  JWftrtlDB  tp  taarfcy 
is  no  doubt  in  many  cases  afTorded  fa  maiiued  IndustriBS  by  the 
action  of  the  Conseils  de  Prud'hemmts. 

flf/fiMBi.— In  i8j8  in  Belgium  the  Commi  -.m  on  L.ibour  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit,  as  in  France,  the  hours  of  l.iNuir  for  adults, 
out  this  prop(5>,il  was  never  pasted.  Belgian  rrgubtion  of  Kdnnir 
in  industry  remain*  essentially,  in  nannony  with  it*  earliest  begin- 
nings in  1863  and  onwards,  a  series  of  spccoIUed  provisions  to  meet 
p.irticular  risks  of  indtvidtial  trades,  and  did  not.  until  1S89.  gi\T  any 
adherence  to  a  common  principle  of  limitation  of  hours  and  tiroes  of 
1  ibou r  for  "  protected  "  persons.  This  was  in  the  Uw  of  the  13th  of 
December  ifiSg,  which  applies  to  mine*,  nuarrics,  factories,  work- 
shops classed  us  unhealthy,  wharvc*  and  clocks,  trans(iort5.   As  in 
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pila  Md  «am»  uaikr  U  years,  and  boyi  uaikr  i6;  and  women 
over  at  ooly  fiad  «  pluoa  fai  the  Uw  ihrousii  tb*  prohibition  o(  their 
employment  within  Tour  week*  after  childbirth.  As  the  hours  ci( 
lril"<ur  of  adult  women  rciruiin  ordinarily  unlimited  by  Uw,  m>  arc 
the  hours  of  buys  from  16  to  it.  The  law  oi  Sunday  taO,  dated  the 
17th  oi  July  1905,  however,  apnlies  to  labour  generally  ia  all  in- 
dustrial ana  commercial  undertaltincn  excxpt  trantport  and  fi*beries> 
with  ceruin  rrguUtcd  eiccptioiu  lor  f«)  caae*  o(  breakdown  or 
urgency  due  to  font  majeure,  (A)  certain  repair*  and  clcaninn,  (r) 
pcri»h4ble  matcrLiU.  (rf)  retail  food  supply.  V'oung  worker*  arc 
excluded  from  the  i-xn  ptionst  The  abtiolutc  prohibitions  of  cm- 
pluymcnt  arc:  for  chddnn  under  12  vcars  in  any  indu-try,  m  inii- 
(4<.turine  or  mining  ">r  it.iii'.|i<.rt,  and  lor  wonnn  and  ^tiU  undvr  Jt 
yx^th  Uuow  the  surface  in  working  of  mine*.  Boys  under  lb  years 
and  womca  and  gtrte  Hndec  ti  ycais  my  ia  fttwral  not  be  «fl^ 
ployed  beCon  s  w  wttf  9 'Jt*!  and  one  day  m  the  levcn  ia  to  be 
■ct  apart  for  rett  ffom  cnfloymcnt:  to  tbcae  rute»  exaeption  may 
be  made  either  by  royal  decree  for  cUatea  orjeroups  of  procewc*.  or 
by  local  authorities  in  exceptigikal  Caacs.  The  exceptions  may  l>c 
applied,  generally,  only  to  workcn  over  I4  years,  but  in  miiir^,  by 
royal  decree,  boys  over  13  year*  may  be  emplovcd  from  4  a.m.  The 
law  of  1A84  fixes  only  a  maainuiHi  oita  hours  01  effective  work,  to  be 
interrupted  by  )>au>c*  for  rett  01  not  Icia  than  t4  hours,  empowcrini; 
the  king  by  decree  to  formulate  more  prcciaO  wniU  auiicd  to  the 
■{Mcial  circumttancca  of  indivklaal  induitrica.  decree*  have 

accordingly  laid  down  the  conditions  for  many  groups  including 
textile  trades,  ni.mu(.uture  of  fupcr,  pottery,  tUHtimR.  mines, 

quarries,  ensinctring  and  printing  works  In  sotnc  the  daily  limit 
is  10  hours,  but  in  more  10\  or  11  nnur%.  In  .1  (1  w  cxn  ptioiially  un- 
healthy trades,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  lucifcr  matches,  vulcaniu- 
■fa*  «  iadia^bbcr  by  miaoa  of  catbcn  bi-sulpbkk.  the  age  of  ex- 
iOB  mm  cmi>loyment  has  been  raited,  and  in  the  lait-namcd 


pRioeaa  boufs  have  been  redtioed  to  5,  broken  into  two  spelU  of  i\ 
itoun  cacti.  As  a  rule  the  conditions  of  health  and  safeguarding  of 
employments  in  exceptionally  injurious  trades  have  been  sought  by 
a  scrus  ol  decrees  under  the  law  of  I&OJ  nlating  to  public  health  in 
such  industries.  Special  regulation*  for  safety^  of  workers  have  been 
introduced  in  manufactures  of  white-lead,  ondcs  of  lead,  chronute 
of  lead,  lucifer  match  works,  rag  and  shoddy  works;  and  for  dangers 
common  to  many  industries,  pravUoaa  acainst  dust,  iwisons, 
accidents  and  other  risks  to  health  or  Hm  have  been  codified  in  a 
dcrroc  of  1896.  A  royal  decree  of  the^lst  of  March  1905  prohibit* 
employment  of  persons  under  16  years  in  fur-pullin,;  and  in  carotting 
of  raboit  skins,  and  aimthrr  of  the  13th  of  May  1905  regulates  use  of 
lead  in  house-painting.  In  irt»;3  a  law  wa*  passed  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  ri^k»  in  quarric*  under  the  same  procedure, 
nati  lj  ia  mines  (whidi  arc  not  private  property,  but  stale  conccs- 
meoa  to  be  worltcd  under  strict  state  control)  has  been  provided  for 
•MOe  1810.  lo  matters  of  hyRicnc,  until  1899  the  powers  of  the 
public  health  anthoritics  to  intervene  were  insufiicicnt,  and  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  govcrnmrnt  to  r.iakc  rcRuIations  far  every 
kiiul  of  ri-.W  in  any  undertaking,  whitlu.r  ^d  n -.'Iir  th  -  I.iw  i)f 
public  health  ur  not.  I)y  a  iipceial  Uw  of  IbHa  children  and  yuung 
under  18  years  arc  excluded  (ram  employment  as  podUrs, 
i or  ia  circuses,  ex<~(-pc  1-)  their  parents,  ana  then  only  if  they 
iveattaiaed  14  year*.  Abuse,  of  the  truck  system  have,  since  ISA;, 
en  regulated  with  care.  The  diii  t  objects  of  the  law  of  18^7  were 
to  wure  p.ivment  in  full  to  jil  workers,  other  th.in  those  in  apri- 
cuUuiL  Lir  .1  imt'.liv-  MTVur.  of  wages  in  legal  tm-kr.  to  prohibit 
|uytnciit  of  wages  in  public-house*,  and  tosccuro  (.ruiTint  jvaymcnt  of 
wj^i-i.  Ct  rl  lin  deductions  were  permitted  ur.dL-r  careful  control  for 
spcci&c  customary  objects:  lodging,  use  of  land,  uniforms,  food, 
MbV>  A  royal  order  of  the  loth  <2  October  1903  required  use  of 
WMutic  indicators  for  cstimatioa  wages  In  oertata  cases  in  textile 
ptocCMta.  The  law  of  the  isth  of  June  1896  regulates  the  a/TixInK  !n 
workplace*,  where  at  least  five  workers  are  eniploycd,  of  a  iiou>  c 
of  the  working  rule*,  the  nature  and  rate  of  fines,  if  any,  and  the  mo<)c 
of  thf  ir  application.  Two  central  services  the  mines  in-^ixxtoratc 
and  the  factory  and  workshop  inspectorate,  divkle  the  duties  above 
indicated.  There  is  also  a  syitem  of  local  administration  of  the 
regulation*  relating  to  industries  classed  as  unhealthy,  but  the 
tfodeiKy  ha*  been  to  ^ive  the  supreme  control  in  these  matters  to  the 
factory  service,  with  its  expert  staff. 

//o«j«<f.— The  first  law  for  regulation  of  labour  in  manufacture 
was  passed  in  187^,  and  this  related  only  to  employment  uf  children. 
The  Ivi^lj  of  all  exi.sting  rcgubtions  was  established  in  the  law  of  the 
5th  of  May  I-S89,  which  applies  to  all  industriil  undertakinijs.  ex- 
cluding apticulturc  and  forestry,  fishing,  stock-rearing.  Employ- 
■ent  of  children  uader  UManwpfBiAMaiiMdlWMaie  limited 
fer  young  pcrioaa  under  isMd  far  iMnoiflfanraiB-  These  pro- 
terted  persocw  may  be  Wicwwbd  by  roytl  de  rec  firnm  unhealthy 
indiji'tnes,  and  audi  todmtifca  at  i^eafied  in  a  decree  of  1897 
which  supersedes  other  e.irlier  regulations.  Hmr*  of  empViymcnt 
mu't  i.cit  exccciJ  11  i.i  the  .'4,  and  at  lea  t  one  li.iur  le>r  rest  inii«t  Ijc 
given  between  1 1  a.m.  and  i  V.M.,  which  hour  must  not  be  spent  in  a 
workroom.  Work  before  5  a.m.  or  after  7  r.H.,  Surtday  work,  and 
work  OB  recognited  holidays  is  generally  prohibited,  but  there  are 
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example,  in  btrtttf  and  cheese  maktac,  and  nigbt  work  for  boyasMT 

14  in  certain  industries.  Employment  of  women  within  foui'  weeks 
of  childbirth  is  prohibited.  Notices  (.1  UL,rkmv;  hour*  must  be 
aflixrtl  in  workiiLircs.  l'nderEroun<l  work  -.n  mmc  is  prohibited  for 
u'Miu  n  .Tr.il  yiijn:;  ^>T«'JIl^  under  lf\  l  ut  in  liulland  niiiiini;  is  a  very 
small  loduiilry.  In  1^95  the  htti  legiUjtive  provision  was  made  ior 
of  WHfeMliiinat  risk  of  arcidet  «r  qiecial  taittry  to 
•pace,  lighting.  wwtUatioa,  sanitary  ac* 
temperatiMO,  Mflowl  of  noxious  gam  or 
dttit,  fencing  of  machinery,  precautioaa  aaaiMt  risk  from  nre  and 
other  matters  are  providea  for.  The  mantmctuic  of  lucifer  matches 
by  means  of  white  pliospliorus  was  forbidden  and  the  ex: t ,  1 111  pu  1 1  a- 
tion  and  sale  was  regulated  by  a  law  of  the  j8th  of  Nlay  1901.  liy 
a  rcKulati4>n  of  the  16th  of  March  1904  preniMMiis  iur  i..ifety  and 
health  ol  women  and  young  workers  were  strcngiheoed  in  procesace 
wtMwe  lead  compounds  or  other  poison*  are  used,  and  their  eiapkqf* 
ownt  at  certain  dangerous  machines  and  in  cleaniag  machinery  or 
near  driving  belt*  was  prohibited.  No  penal  provision  against 
truck  exists  in  Hoilaitd.  but  possibly  abu%'s  of  the  system  are  pit' 
vented  by  the  c^taica  ol  imk»tfial  owwdls 
employers  and  tuMkmi  vltil  pMMn  lO  MidtalS fl 
of  di>putcs. 

S;tiiurland. — In  Switzerland  separate  cantonal   

[larvtl  the  way  for  the  general  Federal  labour  law  of  tttf^a* 
suliseqiaeat  legislation  rests.    Such  legislation  is  also  cantBiml  OS 
w-ell  as  Federal,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  only  ampUlkation  pff 

interpretation  of  Ihe  prin  :i[  le*  coniairK-d  in  the  law  ol  1877,  whereas 
Cmtonal  lc(fislali.jn  cu.  r  ,  ni  liistries  not  includi<l  un  ler  the  Federal 
Uw,  f  .g,  fiinjlc  workers  employed  in  a  trade  (mitur)  and  emplr>yrr.i-nt 
ill  ?,heji ..  oltiees  .Tnd  h  Jti  U.  1  he  Federal  bw  i*  applied  te,  l,e  i'  r.es, 
workshops  employing  young  persons  under  18  or  more  than  10 
tuoitakWld  vortahopa  in  which  unhealthy  or  dangerous  prooemoa 
aw  canM  ««.  Miaaa  are  not  included,  but  an  regulated  ia  mmm 
respects  OS  r^rds  health  and  safety  by  cantonal  laws.  FuftbK 
the  Law  of  Lmployers'  Liability  1881-1887,  whkh  reauires  ia  all 
industries  precautions  against  accidents  and  reports  of  all  serious 
accidents  to  the  c.iiu  maT  governments,  applies  to  mines.  This  Icil, 
in  1896,  to  the  creation  of  a  special  mining  oepartment,  and  mines,  01 
which  tbeic  are  few,  have  to  be  inspected  once  •JfW  by  a  miiiM( 
engineer,  llie  majority  of  the  pro\w(>«  of  the  Fedeial  labour  bw 


apply  to  adult  WoHcers  of  Iwth  »^xcs.  and  the  general  limit  of  tht 
1 1  •hours'  daf^Mdarfvc  of  at  Icaot  one  hour  for  meals,  applies  to  mea 

as  well  as  women.  The  l.iiter  have,  however,  a  legal  claim,  when 
they  have  a  hou^hoM  to  inana^;e,  to  leave  uork  nl  ilie  dinner-hour 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  men,  Men  and  unmarried  women  may 
be  employed  in  ".ueh  ^.uhsi  ll.ir^'  work  as  rle.iring  liefure  or  after  the 
general  legal  limits.  On  Stturdays  and  eves  uf  the  eight  public 
holidays  the  1 1  •houn'  4Kf  !•  seduced  to  1  o.  Sunday  work  and  niebt 
work  are  forbidden,  but  eaccptions  arc  permitted  conditioaally. 
Night  work  i»  defined  as  8  TM.  to  5  A.M.  in  summer,  8  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  ui 
winter,  Childrtn  arc  excluded  from  emplwmcnt  in  workplaces 
under  the  law  until  14  years  of  age,  and  until  16  must  atteno  con> 
linuation  Krhtxjls.  Ziinch  canton  has  fixc-d  the  working  day  for 
women  at  10  hour*  generally,  and  9  hour*  on  Saturdays  and  eves  of 
holidays.  B&tc-Ville  canton  has  the  same  limits  and  provides  that 
the  very  limited  Sunday  employment  permitted  shall  be  compen* 
sated  by  dguMe  time  off  on  another  day.  In  the  GcrmaiMpeanuf 
caamia  giria  under  18  arc  not  permitted  to  work  overtime;  in  an 
cantons  except  CUrus  the  conditional  overtime  of  3  hours  must  be 
paid  t  '1  at  .1.1  enh.2necd  wac-e. 

Sinit.iry-  regulation?  and  frneiny  of  rmrhinery  are  provtdeti  for 
with  t  on ,[l^crable  minutents"-  in  a  Fedrt.il  dcrr>  e  of  iH<)7,  The  plans 
of  every  new  factory  must  be  submitted  to  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment, la  the  case  of  lucifer  match  factoriea.  not  oriv  tbt  buiidiag 
but  methods  of  manufacture  must  be  submitted.  Since  1901  tM 
manufacture,  sale  and  import  of  matches  rontaining  white  phospbonn 
have  been  forbidden.  Women  muit  be  absent  from  emntc^meat 
during  eight  weeks  before  and  after  childbirth.  In  certain  dangerou* 
occupations,  r.j.  where  lead  or  lead  compounds  arc  in  ii%e.  women 
may  not  legally  be  employed  during  pregtiancy.  A  resolution  of  the 
federal  council  in  1901  cUssed  thirty  four  different  substances  in  use 
in  industry  as  daneerous  and  laid  down  that  in  case  of  clearly  tMned 
illness  of  worken directly  caused  by  use  of  any  of  the«  sub«tanoeitto 
liability  provMed  bv  article  3  of  the  law  <A  the  35th  of  June  l88l« 
and  .uiicic  I  of  the  law  of  the  i6th  of  April  1S87,  should  apply  to  the 
manufacture.  I.eji  !ui\e  t>rovi».ii>n  against  abuses  of  the  truck 
>y>te[n  .ipjxMr^  in  !><•  of  earlier  origin  in  Switzerland  (17th  century) 
than  anv  e,ther  l.urnp.Mn  l  ourury  outside  linpUnd  (15th  century). 
The  Federal  Labour  L.iw  1877  (generally  prohibits  payment  of 
wages  otberwiea  than  in  current  coin,  and  provide*  that  no  daduc* 
tk>n  shall  be  made  without  an  express  contract.  Some  of  tht 
cantonal  laws  go  much  farther  than  Uw  Brttish  act  of  t8q6  ilk  Ibr* 
bidding  certain  deductioiis:  r.(.  Zttrfdh  paobibits  any  aat^k  lor 
cleaning,  wanning  or  lighting  arorkrooms  or  for  hire  of  machmety. 
By  the  Fedcfal  law  fin<j»  may  not  rv,eed  f:alf  a  day'*  wage.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Labour  laws  is  divided  between  inspector* 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  kical  authorities,  under 
superviiaoa  of  the  cantonal  govuiMiwots.  The  Federal  CovarB* 
•  oauft  «f  appMl  airia*  tfadWam  of  Hit. 
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GwHHQ(i^4lMri0iM  if  tkk  MBdMnm  tit  hbMir  in  isiiwtTjr 
tliniugiMwt  the  German  oapira  ia  pfwided  for  in  the  Inptrial 
lodunrUl  Code  mA  the  ordcnof  cIk  rcdcfal  G>unetl  hiiwl  thereon. 
By  far  the  moat  important  ment  amenrlmcnt  aocuiny  is  the  Uw 
regulating  child-labour,  datnJ  the  30th  o(  March  1903,  which  nlatri 
to  fslJibliihmentK  having  indif>tn.il  rhArarfrr  in  thi'  s«  n*c  of  the 
Induftriat  Code  1  hii  Code  is  (•.isi  i!  on  earlier  industrial  coles  nf  tlio 
Kperate  states,  but  more  especially  on  the  Code  o<  iil69  o(  the 
Matb  Ghwmi  CMfttHttkM.  It  appiaca  to  whcte  «r  ip  put  t»  all 
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«ra  aefy  included  10  fw  m  nua,  Sunday  and 
Boliday  rant.  praliilMtioa  al  empioymeiit  ■■datiound  of  icmale 

labour,  limitation  of  the  hours  of  women  and  vounjj  workers  are 
Cor-.r  t  rricd ;  otf;cr"»i4c  thr  r.  i-ul,i!ion .  tor  [ir>>ri_i.tiiit\  of  lifo  ,ind  limb 
of  miTirr%  vary.  .X'i  iln  (he  iiiuiiiii;  l.iW't  o!  the  dttfiTcnt  states.  To 
esrim.itc  the  Ir/rre  o(  the  I  n  lu-itn.il  I'txle  in  working,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  tn  nuiid  the  cumpltcatcd  puliiacal  history  of  the  empire,  the 
'  nialifirtnii  by  the  fnitoind  Mstait  and  the  gcnctally 
pnwwra  «wted  in  adminhtnttton  «  iaidatinK  regvb- 
TIk  Indttstria]  Code  expressly  fMdn  pOMt  for  tlM  itatet  to 
e  oenain  addition*  or  cxr<  ntioas  M  d»  CmI>  whfeh  in  any 
riven  state  may  (arm  part  of  the  law  lagulillUC  factories  there. 
The  Code  (unlike  the  Auitrian  Industrial  Codi)  liyidBim  no  general 
limit  for  a  normal  working  day  for  adult  male  wortan,  but  since  1891 
full  powers  were  given  to  the  Imperial  government  to  limit  hours  for 
•ay  classes  o(  workers  in  industries  where  exwwive  leaftli  of  the 
■lirUt  day  tndaniers  the  health  of  the  woitar  (RjOyOk  \  MO^. 
PnvNMMly  applica t  ion  had  been  made  of  powers  to  fBdoea  the  voritlnff 

alp  apai  oabealihy  industries  as  silvering  of  adnon  fajr  PKrcury 
th*  PMPtrfacturc  of  white-lead.  Separata  Matn  Md(  under 
mining  laws,  also  limited  hours  <rf  miners.  Su nday  rat  *amn  1891, 
•ecured  for  every  cLtss  of  workcr-i,  iviiii:.!trri.il,  iaduatfial  and 
mining.  Annual  holidays  were  alw  wcurcd  on  church  festival*, 
The«c  provisions,  however,  arc  subject  to  exceptions  under  con- 
dttiuos.  An  important  distinction  has  to  be  shown  when  we  turn  to 
dia  nKulatioaa  (or  hottia  and  times  of  labour  tor  protected  persons 

KBCB,  young  {xrsoos  and  children).  Setting  3s\Ar  for  the  moment 
rs  of  saop  aisistants  (which  are  ui>der  gpccial  acctions  since  1900), 
it  k  to  "  factory  wotlcers  "  and  not  to  industrial  worker*  in  general 
that  these  limits  apply,  although  they  may  be,  and  in  some  instances 
have  been,  further  extended — for  inslante,  in  ready-nude  clothing 
trades — by  imperial  decree  to  workshop*,  and  by  the  Child  Labour 
Law  of  1903  regulation  of  the  scope  and  duration  of  emfrioyraent  of 
fhildim  IS  much  atieagthened  in  workshap*.  cmnaieice,  tcansport 
yidpTitir  iadtwny^  Tka  im  "  factory  (Mfittb  aet  de- 
■PMltn  the  Gide.  but  it  wdcar froot  various tkettioBiolnBaaprenic 
court  that  it  only  in  part  colnrides  unth  the  English  tnrai,  and  that 
some  workplaces,  where  processes  are  carried  on  by  aid  of  medianicsl 
power,  rank  rather  as  English  workshops.  The  distinction  is  nither 
between  wholesale  manufacturing  industry,  with  subJrsi^ion  of 
labour,  and  small  industry.  wh«Te  the  employer  works  hunieif. 
Certain  classes  of  undertaking,  viz.  forges,  timber-yards,  dock- 
yards, briclcfidd*  and  open  quarries,  are  spedficaUy  ranked  as 
factories.  Employraeat  of  p«ot«Cted  persons  .it  the  surface  of  mines 
and  underground  quarries,  and  in  salt  works  and  ore-dressing  works, 
and  of  boys  underground  comes  under  the  factory  regulations. 
These  exclude  children  from  emptoymrnt  umft  r  13  ye.tpi,  and  even 
later  if  an  edurtitioruil  rertific.ite  h.is  not  hern  obtained;  until  14 
years  hours  of  employment  may  no;  e\cee.l  o  in  the  3  \.  In  pri^esses 
and  occupations  under  the  *ou(>e  of  (he  Child  l-abour  Law  children 
Riay  not  be  employed  by  tbesr  parenu  or  guardians  bcfoat  to  years 
of  age  or  by  otner  eraployen  before  13  years  of  age;  nor  between 
the  aours  of  8  r.M.  and  8  A.M.,  nor  otherwiie  than  in  full  complunce 
«Hh  iMuirenients  of  edaeational  authorities  (or  school  attendance 
and  witn  due  regard  to  prescribed  pautes.  la  school  term  time  the 
daily  limit  of  employment  for  children  is  three  hours,  in  holiday  time 
three  hours.  As  regards  factories  Germany,  unlike  Great  Brit.iin. 
France  and  Switzerland.  re*juirc»  a  shorter  dav  (or  younc  piTsons 
than  for  women— to  hours  for  the  former,  II  hours  (or  the  latter. 
Women  over  16  years  may  be  employed  II  hours.  Night  work  is 
forbidden,  work  between  8.30  r.it.  and  5.to  aJC  Overtime  may 
be  granted  to  meet  unforeseen  pretsune  or  for  WDtfc  on  perishable 
•ftioes.  under  conditions,  by  local  authorities  PM  tlie  higher  ad- 
■rinistrati\'e  authorities.  Prescribed  meal-times  are— an  unbroken 
kaM-tiour  (or  chikircn  in  their  6  hours;  for  yoiint;  pe  rsons  a  mid-day 
pause  of  one  hour,  and  half  an  hour  rcspcctivclv  in  the  rixjrmng  and 
a'tcritbon  -iiiclU;  for  women,  an  lii>ur  at  inid  aay,  b  it  »uni<  n  wich 
the  rare  of  a  household  have  the  claim,  on  demand,  to  an  extra  half- 
hour,  as  in  Switrertand.  No  woman  may  be  employed  withia  four 
weeks  after  childbirth,  and  unless  a  medical  certificate  can  tben  be 
psnduoed,  the  absence  must  ULtcnd  to  k.%  weeks.  Notice  of  working 
periods  and  meal-times  must  be  affixed,  and  copies  sent  to  the  local 
authorities.  Emploj^rnent  of  protected  persons  in  factory  industries 
where  there  are  speoal  risks  to  health  or  morality  may  ha  forbidden 
or  made  de(>cn'icnt  on  special  conditions.  By  the  Child  Lal>our  Law 
employment  of  thildn  n  furbulden  in  bri<kw<'rt.4,  ^lijne  lui.iWiii^, 
chimney  tweepinij.  strict  cleaning  and  other  pnKc  -j  »  and  occupa- 
tions. By  an  order  of  the  Federal  Council  in  tf>f>J  d  male  workers 
were  escltidcd  from  mnin  prutesses  in  forges  and  rolling  miHs.  All 

'  IP  PMPitB  Mwr  Jp  aP*  • 


oMHaraa  tPtMUK  worfara  against  tniury  to  iMahh  apd  to  ennii* 
good  condact  and  propriety.  SpHciwt  IVK.  laiiable  cloakrooma 
and  nniury  aecommodation,  apd  wuMBanaa  to  carry  off  dust. 

V.1  pours  and  other  impurities  are  especiaHv  required.  Dining- 
rootiis  may  !«•  i>r.|i n  ij  by  local  authorities,  l  encing  and  provision 
f  if  •^ili  i;  in  i.)(  fire  arc  rc<|uirfd  in  iktiil.    The  urjrlc  of  the 

tr.i  Ir  arciili'iit  insurance  associations  in  pnvenlir.-  ,1.  1  1  I,  ;ii  ,  is 
especially  recognized  in  provisions  for  spociiu  ruks  in  dangerous  or 
'Itqr  ipdaitriea.  Oftcaais  of  die  atate  fpp 
to  giva  apportuaity  to  truateto  «f  tiM  1 


express  an  opUaa  on  ifNdal  rutea.  In  a  largeiHmiber  of  Indaniin 
the  Federal  CopacB  ha*  laid  down  special  rales  compaiaMe  with  tbosa 

for  unhealthy  octrupations  in  Great  Britain.  Among  the  rr^ubtions 
most  recently  revised  and  slrengthcncd  are  those  for  manulat  tun-  of 
had  colours  and  lead  compound*,  .iiid  lor  hor  .i-  h.iir  ami  bru-h- 
makinj^  factories.  The  relations  b<me<  ii  x\\>-  ^t..rl•  m- ^iti  lurs  <jf 
factories  and  the  ordinary  poitce  autbontics  arc  regulated  in  each 
Mate  by  iu  Blip liiatfip.  FtoUhWapaaf  lni*ipil»«  '  ' 
that  is,  pay  awiHt  of  <wtBi  awwwha  Upp  Ip  uwwU 
any  persons  und.T  .1  contract  of  service  with  an  ewpUyei  lor  p 
specincd  time  (or  i::  !ii  .tnal  purpose-*:  members  of  a  fatnHy  worUnc 
for  a  parent  or  husb.iii  l  .irr  not  irx  lurlert ;  outworkers  are  coverro. 
Control  of  fines  and  dinluctions  I'm-n  w.ii;.  j  appln-^  onlv  in  (arfory 
industries  and  »hop<>  cmployiiijc  at  least  20  workers.  Shop  hours 
are  regulated  by  requiring  shop*  to  be  closed  genenilly  between 
9  rM.  and  5  a.m.,  by  requiring  a  fixed  mid-day  rest  of  li  hours  and 
at  kast  w  hoars'  rest  in  tba  aa  far  aaiittaata.  ThM*  mita  can  be 
pwdMed  by  admlnistiathp  aataorfty.  NotkeflfhePMaBd  working 
rules  must  be  a/Rxcd.  Duiaf  the  boon  of  oompulsory  ckaiiMt  aaw 
of  good*  on  the  streets  «r  fraai  house  to  house  b  forbidden,  under 
the  Commercial  Code,  as  under  the  Civil  Code,  every  employer  is 
bound  to  jilojn  H.1  rv  |«i<.«.ilile  ii»ea»iire  for  maintaining  the  safely, 
health  and  good  condut  t  of  his  employes.  By  an  order  of  tae 
imperial  Chancellor  under  the  Connaercial  Code  < 
vidcd  (or  OHnmcrcial  assistants  and  apprentices. 

^iulr>«.— The  Indiutfial  Code  of  Austria,  wbidi  ip  iia  ^  

outline  (modilied  by  later  enactments)  dates  from  1M5,  mst  ba 
carefully  distlnjniisbcd  from  the  Industrial  Code  of  tM  UndlHP 
of  Hungary.  Tne  latter  is,  owing  to  the  predominantly  afflfeaRaiai 
chararit  r  of  the  population,  of  later  origin,  and  lurdly  had  practical 
for^e  before  tlv  of  18^3  providea  (or  inspection  and  preven- 
tion of  accidents  in  factorKS.  No  separate  mining  code  exists  in 
Hungary,  and  conditions  of  labour  are  rcgubted  by  the  Austrian 
law  of  18J4.  The  tntck  system  i*  repressed  on  lines  nmilar  to  tha«e 
ia  Apalila  and  Gcrmaoy.  Aa  lefaids  liaiitatioa  of  boors  of  adult 
labopr,  Hongary  may  be  caatnated  with  both  thoae  cmpiras  in  that 
no  restriction  of  hour*  applies  cither  to  men's  or  wtMnen't  hour*, 
whereas  In  Austrian  lactone*  both  are  limited  to  an  li-hours'  day 
with  exceptional  overtime  for  which  payment  must  always  bo  made 
to  the  worker.  The  Au'.trran  C  o'lo  da^  1'^  origin,  houi  \er,  like  ihc 
British  FactcMY  Acts,  in  protection  ol  child  labour.  Its  prc&cnt  tcupe 
is  datpmilneJ  oy  the  Imperial  "  Patent  "  of  1859.  and  all  industnal 
labour  Is  IncltKled  except  minifHC.  transport,  fiaherics,  forestry, 
agriculture  and  donMstic  industries.  Factories  aiV  wipad  PB 
Including  industries  in  which  a  "  manufacturing  |innato  Is  IHTlert  OP 
in  an  enclosed  place  by  the  aid  of  not  less  than  twenty  workers 
working  with  machines,  with  subdivision  of  labour,  and  under 
an  employer  who  does  not  himself  manually  assist  in  the  w  irk." 
In  smaller  handicraft  industries  the  conipulviry  gild  systrm  of 
organization  still  applies.  In  every  indusirial  establishment,  large 
or  somU,  the  sanitary  and  safety  proviiiua*,  Moetal  lequiremcm 
of  Snaday  rest,  and  aaaual  holidays  (wttb  ooadHioaal  esorptioas), 
prohibition  of  ttackPPi  Hffiiutsoa  of  ibe  ages  of  child  labour aapit 


(aSo^ 


Night  work  for  wpmP^  i  *M.  to  •(  a.m..  is  prohibited  only  in  (a 
industries;  for  young  workers  it  is  prohibited  in  any  industry. 
Pauses  in  work  are  required  in  all  industries;  one  hour  at  l<  am  must 
be  given  at  mid-<)av,  and  if  ilie  morning  and  aftenuxM)  spells  exceed 
5  hours  e.ich,  im  t  h.df  hoti)  ri  «t  at  l<'a>.t  mutt  be  given.  Cluldiep 
may  not  be  employed  in  iiulustrial  work  before  13  years,  and  then 
only  8  hours  a  day  at  work  that  is  not  injuriou*  and  if  cducaikmal 
n^quircments  are  obeemad.  The  age  of  employment  i*  raised  to  1^ 
lor  "  factories,"  anAlbaPiark  must  be  such  as  will  not  hinder  physical 
developmenc.  WOPMP  PUy  not  be  employed  in  rr^iilar  industrial 
occupation  within  one  month  after  child!  :r;h  In  i  •  rtam  «:hrf!ulri! 
unhealthy  industries,  Mhere  cerliri'.-Ui  v  o(  iiul hni i/.il mil  Ir.ini  I0..1I 
authorities  must  U"  obtained  by  intending  occupiers,  romiitum^  ol 
health  and  safety  (or  workers  can  be  lata  down  in  the  ccrtiti.  ,ite. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to  draw  up  rcgulaiiom 
pnldbitiac  or  oMkina  conditioiu  for  the  ctaplayiiiaat  of  yoaag 
wuiIpwi  or  WBPRn  in  dangcroOs  or  nnhaakhy  industtiaa.  The  pea- 
vitloas  Maiast  truck  cover  not  only  all  iadostrial  workers  engagsd  la 
manual  labour  under  a  contract  with  aa  employer,  but  mo  shop- 
assistant*:  the  special  regulations  against  fines  and  deductions  apply 
to  factory  workers  and  slMps  where  at  least  3o  srorker*  are  employed. 
In  mines  under  the  law  of  1884.  which  supplements  (he  general 
mining  law,  employment  of  women  and  girU  undcr,;round  i»  [to- 
hibiied;  boy*  from  12  to  16  and  giris  from  12  to  18  may  only  be 
employed  at  light  work  above  ground:    14  i*  the  eariiM  ape  af 


liaMM  for  boys  andrrground.  The  shifts  ffom  bank  to  bonk 
ppNad  IP  Hmmt  pf  «Udi  poc  vppp  ibap  w  pm^  be  cffa 
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work.  SamUy  rat  mu«t  begin  not  later  llMni<AJi..*»(l  mm*  be  of 
34  boon'  duntion.  These  last  two  provisiont  do  not  hold  in  raae  of 
praainc  dao^r  (or  sifny,  hr.iUh  or  j>ri>[xTtv,  Sick  and  accident 
Iliad*  and  mining  associations  arc  tcgLslatcd  (or  in  minulrtt  UetAil. 
Hw  general  Uw  provide*  (or  u(etv  in  working,  but  ipecial  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  district  authorities  lay  down  in  detail  the  conditions 
of  bealin  and  safety.  As  le^rd*  manufacturing  induitry,  the 
Induurial  Code  lajrs  ao  obliptioa  on  employers  to  report  accidents, 
and  until  the  Acodent  Insurance  Law  o(  1889  came  into  (orce 
no  statistics  wete  available.  In  Austria,  unlike  Germany.  tSr  latiory 
inspectorate  is  organised  throughout  under  a  central  chief  inspector. 

Mandmaeian    Couninei. — In   Sweden    the    Factory    Law  was 
amended  in  January  1901 ;  in  Denmark  in  July  1901.   Until  that 
r.  Norny  dm  in  mmm  rMpect»bad«Mn«i.tbe  other 
I  by  Itt  tow  of  iS9>.  vUck  anltod  to  SfiMkl  works, 
wfci  of  all  kinds  and  niniac.  Wooea  vera  thereby 

  wployawnt;  (a)  mtdetground:  (*)  ki  cleaning  or 

oifing  machinery  in  motion;  (a  duHnc  six  weeks  after  childbirth, 
unless  provided  with  a  mniical  ccriilicatc  staling  th.it  they  might 
return  at  the  end  of  four  »e«k»  without  injury  to  health;  (<<)  in 
dangeroui,  unhealthy  or  exhausting  trades  during  pregnancy. 
Further,  work  on  Sundays  and  public  holidavs  is  prohibit^  to  all 
latos,  adult  and  youthful,  with  ooaditiocMl  esceptkms  under  the 
•athority  of  the  inapectora.  ChiMren  over  u  are  admitted  to 
industrial  work  on  obtaiaing  certificates  of  birth,  of  physical  fitness 
and  of  elementary  education.  The  hours  of  children  are  limited  to 
6,  with  pauses,  and  of  young  persons  (of  14  to  18  years)  to  10,  with 
pauses.  Night  work  bctwct^n  K  r.M.  and  6  a.m.  is  prohibiti  >1.  All 
workers  arc  entitled  to  a  copy  of  a  code  o(  factory  rulc^  containing  the 
terms  the  coatiaaof  Mndmvnupby  repieaenuUvcaof  cmoloy-^s 
with  the  employcn  and  MUWtkiaed  dv  the  inspector.  Hcalu  and 
minor  to  worUqi  are  provided  for  in  detail  in  thaaama  tow  of  1893. 
flpaou  nim  auy  be  made  for  dangerous  trades,  aad  ia  1899  such 
rules  were  established  for  match  factories,  similar  to  sorne  of  the 
British  rules,  but  notably  providing;  fur  a  dr:it.tl  cx;uiii nation  (our 
time*  yearly  by  a  doctor.  In  fJcnjviark,  ri>;ii!ition  Ix-^an  »-ith  un- 
healthy iniiu-'trics.  and  it  was  not  utih':  iIh  1  iw  of  |i>)l  c.mic  into 
force, on  the  ut  of  January  1903,  that  children  under  years  have 
been  aduded  from  factory  tobour.  GdMral  af  cUU  labour  caa  be 
otrengthencd  by  muakipu  fcgutotiaa,aM  nii  has  bacn  <loac  in 
Copenhagen  by  an  order  of  the  ayrd  of  May  1903.  In  Sfrcden  the 
It  years  limit  had  (or  some  time  hM  ia  ue  larecr  factories:  the 
(OPpe  ha*  been  extended  so  that  it  corresponds  with  the  Norwegian 
law.  The  hours  of  c  hilJrcn  arc,  iti  Denmark,  6t  fur  thuM  under  14 
years;  in  Sweilen  6  for  tho'j-  ur.der  i.n  years.  Young  persons  may 
not  in  cilhcr  country  work  more  than  10  hours  daily,  and  night  work, 
which  is  forbidden  for  pertuns  under  t8  years,  is  now  defined  as  in 
'.  Women  may  not  be  employed  in  industry  within  four 
I  childbirth,  except  oa  autbority  of  a  medical  certificate.  All 
jia  Sweden  where  young  workers  are  employed  are  subject  to 

 I  iaaoection  once  a  year.  Fencing  of  machinery  and  hygienic 

conditions  rventilation.  curilc  space,  temperature,  light)  are  regulated 
in  detail.  In  Denmark  the  uv-  of  white-  phosphorus  in  manufacture 
c(  lucifcr  matches  has  been  prohibited  since  1874,  and  special  regula- 
tions have  been  drawn  up  by  administrative  orders  which  strengthen 
coatral  of  various  unhealthy  or  dangerous  industries,  «.f .  dry<leaning 


wotto,pciBtiagworksand  type  foundriea,  iron  feimdriea  ana  »gi^ 
tng  worla.  A  apccial  act  of  the  6th  of  April  1906  regulates  labou 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  h,iktho(j<c»  and  mnfi-ctlonery  works. 

Jiiily  ami  Spatn. — The  wide  ditfcrcr.cc  Intwccn  the  industrial 
development  of  these  vjuthi  m  L.itin  countrii  s  and  ihc  two  countries 
wkh  which  this  summary  l^jcKins,  and  the  f.ir  greater  importance  of 
the  agricultufal  interests,  produced  a  situation,  as  regards  labour 
legislation  imiil  a*  recently  as  1903.  which  make*  it  coovcaicai  to 
touch  00  the  comparatively  Umitedaoope  of  thdr  legulations  at  the 
doae  of  the  series.  It  was  stated  by  cofflpcient  and  impartial  ob- 
aervert  froan  each  of  the  two  countries,  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Labour  Laws  held  at  lUijvv,ets  in  i!W)7,  that  the  lack  of  adctjuaic 
measures  for  protect i<.n  of  <  KiM  lil'our  an<l  iiicfTicient  administration 
of  stich  regulations  ai  w.i,  then  rc-j.Bjn'Uble  for  abuse  of  their 

forces  that  couUl  \k  tyiiiid  in  '.<>  c  lhi  r  I  urcijK'an  countries.   "  Their 
labcmr  in  factories,  workahops,  and  mine*  constitutes  a  veritable 
nutyidoa  **  ISBgMi>  "  i  Wmm  ifcac  thaia  to  OMl 
•  mcntedcMiK  to  BM*  Aat  to  cmapamUe  with  thai  i 


     itacMtaia 

•ad  industries  "  (Italy).   In  both  countries  im- 
I  has  since  been  made  in  organiiing  inspection  and 

preventing  accidpnts.  In  Spuin  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
limitation  of  worDcn's  hi  ur-  ui  I.ib  rur  was  takcS  by  a  law  of  I900. 
which  took  effect  in  I9<i3,  in  regulations  for  reduction  of  hours  of 
1  ill.  lur  f  ir  adult',  to  1 1,  normally,  in  the  24.  Hours  of  children  um'cr 
14  must  not  exceed  6  in  any  inaustrial  work  nor  ft  in  any  commercial 
Uboarbcfaietlie  waf  lOManMMiilllllMrk 
6PJI.  ««d  8  AJi.  WW  pmhibhad,  anq  powma  «a»  tarn  to 

  Jtbepirehibitionof  night  work  to  young  persona  under  16  years. 

The  labour  of  children  in  Italy  was  until  1902  regulated  in  the  main 
l>v  a  law  of  1886.  but  a  royal  decree  of  1899  slrcn^thciKd  it  bv 
<'r.  i-!v'.  ni(;ht  wc  rk  (  r  children  under  I }  years  as  "  injurious,"  sucn 
work  being  thereby  generally  prohibited  f<ir  them,  though  exceptions 
are  admitted;  at  the  same  time  it  was  laid  <i(  nn  ih.it  children  from 
tt  10 1$  years  mifht  not  be  employed  fui  more  than  o  hours  at  ni^t. 


The  tow  of        prohibits  employment  of  children  under  o  years  in 

industry  and  under  10  years  in  underground  mining.  Night  work 
for  women  ua^  in  Italy  first  orohibited  by  the  Uw  o{  tne  I9tn  of  JurtC 
1903,  and  at  the  same  time  also  for  boys  under  1 5,  but  this  regtilatioa 
was  not  to  take  fuU  effect  for  5  years  as  regards  persons  already  ao 
employed:  by  the  mme  tow  persons  undo 
were  accorded  the  claim  to  one  day's  com| 


employed:  by  the  same  tow  persons  under  15  and  wonca  of  any  1 
were  accorded  the  cUim  to  one  dav'scompMlMlt«i44bo«tfsUi  xtm 
week:  the  age  of  employment  of  children  H  HMerfM,  workabofMb 

Ul)oratoric».  qdarric*,  mines,  was  raised  to  11  years  generally  and  14 
yiars  (or  undcrKn  und  work;  the  labour  o(  female  workers  of  any 
ase  was  prohilntnl  m  iinderground  work,  and  power  was  reserved  to 
(urther  n  -  !iict  and  r<  (;ulaic  their  cinpl  iymcnt  as  well  as  that  of  male 
workers  under  15.  Spain  and  luly,  the  former  by  the  Uw  of  the 
13th  of  March  1900,  the  totMr  by  tba  tow  d  the  loth  of  June  190*, 
prohib^  the  employment  01  waawi  wttUn  a  fbad  period  oC  cfiUd- 


birth:  in  Soain  the  limit  to  tlwM  weeks,  in  Italy  ( 
may  be  reduced  to  three  wicka  on  a  medical  ccrtHtcate  of  I 
Sunday  rest  is  secured  in  industrial  vork^  with  rcguUted  eacep> 
lions  in  Spain  by  the  taw  of  the  jrd  of  March  1904.  It  is  ia  KM 
direction  of  fencing  and  other  saf«^^tiards  against  accidents  and  as 
reprds  sanitary  provisions,  both  ut  industrial  workplaces  and  in 
mines,  that  Italy  has  made  most  advaiKe  since  her  law  of  1690  for 
prevention  of  accidents.  Special  measures  for  nnwaattoa  of  malafia 
are  req^uired  in  cultivation  of  rice  by  a  ministoM  ctocotor  of  the  ajrd 
of  Apnl  1903 ;  work  may  aot  bqgia  uatU  an  haw  after  auorise  aad 
must  cease  an  hour  bcfart  MMIkt  aUOMB  Hrfcr  13  may  not  \m 
cflaykqred  ia  tbto  todttMy.  {fuVLim^ 

XV.  Ukiteo  Szaiks  . 

Under  xht  genera]  bead  of  Labour  Lcfislatioa  all  Aineiicaa 
statute  laws  rcgtilatiag  labour,  its  conditions,  and  the  relation 
of  employer  aad  empkyi  must  be  classed.  It  includes 
whattojBBBcHirfc— atiKtoiy  l<pilatfa«i  Libour 
le^bhitJoB  brwiim  to  the  latter  teff  tli6  cntvrjTt  to  tef 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Liktj  England  in  the  far  past, 
the  Americans  in  colonial  days  undertook  to  regulate  wages 
and  prices,  and  later  the  employment  of  apprentices.  Legislation 
relating  to  wages  and  prices  was  long  ago  abandoned,  but  the 
laws  affecting  the  employment  of  apprtritices  itill  exist  in  some 
form,  although  conditiolu  of  employment  have  chanfcd  so 
materially  that  apprenticeshipa  are  i»t  entered  as  of  oM;  bat 
the  Uwt  tegulatiag  tbt  tn^lanmH  of 
basis  on  which  ISa^jSA  IqjUUioB  ftMM  ft 
IwrHimwrt  wMwd  to  wgulate  the  labcnr  of  tacUwy  opetathre^ 
Tte  code  of  tabonr  tows  of  the  piesent  time  is  ahnoat  entirdy 
the  result  cf  the-  ini^c'-'.ri.-l  revolution  during  the  latter  pan  of 
the  i?ih  century,  under  which  the  domestic  or  hand-labour 
system  was  displaced  through  the  inlrodiiclion  of  power 
machinery.  As  this  revolution  took  place  in  the  United  State* 
St  a  somewhat  Uter  date  than  in  England,  the  labour  legistotioo 
necessitated  by  it  be1on){s  to  a  later  date.  The  factory,  so  far 
as  textiles  are  concerned,  was  firmly  cstabOdMd  In  America 
dining  Uwpcaod  fan  itoo  to  iti^wid  it  wtoaotwinltlMt  tkt 
EiitliA  hjrittiM  fMnd  fitaidi  wd  aivMMi  ii  tho  IhM 
States,  although  the  Biott obfecthmgble  condMom ww|ptaiylt 
the  English  factory  were  not  to  be  found  there. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  teRistalion  regulating  factory 
employment  related  to  the  hours  of  ialwur,  which  were  very  long 
— from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  2.  day.  .\s  m.-irhinrry  ^^j.^^ 
was  introduced  it  was  felt  that  the  tension  resulting 
from  speeded  machines  and  the  close  attention  re-  ">  "f'^ 
quired  in  the  factory  ought  tq  be  accompanied  Inr  n**^ 
shorter  work.day.  This  view  took  firm  hold  of  tM  fgwHya^ 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agiution  wlikb  bti  malted  in  a 
great  body  of  lawa  applying  ia  very  many  directions.  As  early 
as  1806  the  caulkers  and  shipbuilders  of  New  York  City  agitated 
for  a  reduction  of  hours  to  ten  per  day,  but  no  legislation  followed. 
There  were  several  other  attempts  to  secure  some  regulatioa 
relative  to  hours,  but  there  was  no  general  agitation  prior  to  1831. 
.\s  Massachusetu  was  thcstatcwhichfirttfccognixed  the  necessity 
of  regulating  employment  (following  in  a  measore,  and  so  far  u 
conditions  demanded,  the  Ett|^  labour  or  factory  legislation)* 
ilMhtotacyofaiKbtotiilatioai&UiftttUtoiftiadiGatiwol  tbal 
iotheUaUcdSUta*,aBdMUwmldbefaaf>o«ibtofai  tUtarticfa 
to  give  a  dclailad  kiitofy  of  the  origb  of  laws  in  the  difTcrent 
Slates,  the  dates  of  their  enactment,  and  their  provisions,  it  is 
Ih-^I  Io  follow  primarily  the  course  of  llic  I'.aslcrn  states,  and 
cs|icc4aUy  that  of  Massac  htaetts,  where  tJie  6m  geaccal  f''"'^ 
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nglditcd  by  bw  the  question  of  the  education  of  young  persons 
Oqdoycd  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  regulation  of 
hoin  of  labour  was  warmly  discussed  in  i8j2,  and  several 
legislative  committees  and  commissions  reported  upon  it,  but  no 
specific  action  on  the  general  question  of  hoars  of  labour  secured 
the  indorsement  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  until  1874, 
although  the  day's  labour  of  childten  under  iwdve  yctn  of  nge 
was  limited  to  ten  hours  in  1S4S.  Ten  hours  constituted  a  day's 
bbour,  on  a  voluntary  ball,  In  many  trades  in  Massachusetts 
Md  otbcr  puts  of  tlte  oouiitiy  m  caiiy  m  lia,  while  in  the 
ifcjpbuiMiiig  tad«  tUi  vas  IM  w^-4ay  im  iSm*  la  April 
1B40  Prctideiit  Vn  Bums  kmei  tn  order  "that  all  public 
cstablbhments  will  herairter  be  rcfulated,  as  to  working  hours, 
by  the  ten-hours  s>  fttm  "  The  real  aggressive  movement  began 
in  1S45,  through  nunicrous  pc-litiuns  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  urging  a  rcducsion  of  ilic  day's  labour  to  eleven  hours, 
but  nothing  came  of  these  petitions  at  that  lime.  Again,  in  1850, 
a  similar  effort  was  made,  and  also  in  1851  and  1852,  but  the  biib 
faikd.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  quiet  until  186$,  when  an 
■BfMid  cannlision  made  a  report  relative  to  the  hours  of  labour, 
Md  ftMnmended  the  cMafaliahment  of  •  buma  of  lUttefci 
ibr  (be  pufpow  of  colMtlDg  dut  beubiK  vpoa  the  hboqr 
ouestion.  This  was  the  first  step  in  this  direction  in  any  count  ry . 
The  first  bareni  of  the  Icind  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in 
iM'-j,  but  meanwhile,  in  acconlance  with  reports  of  commissions 
and  the  adilrcss  of  Covcrnor  Bullock  in  1866,  and  the  general 
sentiment  which  thcr;  jirtvailt  !,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
regulating  in  a  measure  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufacturing  establishments;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  first  laws  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  although  the  first 
legislation  in  the  United  Siatcc  relating  to  the  hours  of  labour 
vhich  the  wiiMr  hM  beea  «bU  to  fiji^Mid  ioc  vhkb  ha  CM  fig 
s  dMi^  wee  eMctcd  br  ^("tMVof  VMSOrhmki  Ib  iSm^  the  Iw 
pfoHding  that  ten  hours  should  be  a  day's  woik  B  fletlOB, 
woollen,  paper,  bagging,  silk  and  flax  factories. 

TTie  Massachusetts  law  of  1866  provided,  firstly,  that  no  child 
under  ten  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, and  lliit  no  child  between  ten  and  fourteen 
should  be  so  employed  unless  he  had  attended  some 
public  or  private  Khool  at  least  six  months  during  the 
year  preceding  such  employment,  and,  farther,  that 
Buch  employment  should  not  continue  oaiMttedAi  attended 
adwol  at  leiat  alx  moatha  in  each  and  mqr  year;  aeeoadljr,  a 
pCMlQMwteioaedfnttsolorcveiy  owner  orafentor  other  penon 
hnwwbigly  employing  a  child  in  vi<dation  of  the  act;  thirdly, 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shouM  be  employed  in  any 
nUBtifacturin^  ts!:ibli?hmcnt  more  than  t-ij^ht  hnnrs  in  any  one 
day;  fourthly,  that  any  parent  or  giiardi.in  alUnving  or  consent- 
ing to  employment  in  violation  of  the  act  should  forfeit  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  offence;  fifthly,  that  the  Governor 
instruct  the  state  constable  and  his  deputies  to  enforce  the 
pfmiaioas  of  all  laws  fur  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
m  maMtectnnng  i:>tublisbnenta.  The  gem  legialatuie  also 
umtai  >  eemilasimi  of  thwe  p—ai^  wknm  July  k  wm  to 
ievntiiiate  the  eei^feet  of  hem  of  hbdor  In  idettoB  to  the 
■ockl,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  working  ciasaea^ 
In  1867  a  fundamental  law  relating  to  schooling  and  hours  of 
labour  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments  was  passed  by  the  >fassachusetts  legislature. 
It  diflcrcd  from  the  act  of  the  year  previous  in  some  respects, 
going  deeper  into  the  ^ueral  question.  It  provided  that  no 
child  under  ten  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  no 
cfaBd  between  ten  and  fifteen  should  be  90  employed  unless  he 
htd  attended  school,  public  or  private,  at  leut  thne  monlhs 
'auriag  the  year  next  preceding  hb  employiaent  There  were 
provisions  relating  to  residence,  81C.,  and  a  further  provbion  that 
no  time  less  than  i»o  half-days  of  actual  schooling  should  be 
deemed  an  equivalent  of  three  months,  and  that  no  child  under 
fifteen  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
aoie  than  ib^jr  h«m  Mgr  «■•  mdt*  Hm  1b« 


^5 

atw  peefidM  pcuM*  lor  fMrttai  ft  Mp«M      ttt  i| 

iSM. 

In  1869  began  the  eataUfahment  of  that  chain  of  offices  tn 
the  United  States,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  adopted  by 
other  countries,  known  as  bureaus  of  statiitioi  of  labour, 
their  especial  purfw^-c  l«>ing  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  ail  features  of  industrial  employment. 
As  a  result  of  the  succesa  of  the  first  bureau,  bureaus  are  in 
existence  in  thirty-three  states,  in  addition  to  tlie  United  < 
Bureau  of  Labour. 

ft  mfifiil  pirni  d  kililetfnn  nlWch  btlwiii  In  the 
weeltf  oi  IfiMjicbift^  ae  far  wpeifance  Aowe,  was  Ant 
in  1873,  providing  for  cheap  morning  and  evening  trains  for  the 
accommodation  of  woridng  men  living  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Great  Britain  had  long  had  such  trains,  which  were  called 
parliamentary  trains.  Under  the  Massachusetts  law  some  of  the 
railways  running  out  of  Boston  furnished  the  accomi 
required,  and  the  system  has  since  been  in  oncration. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  agitima  |C 
tion  regiilatni  Ae  hours  of  lalMur  becnne  aBressive  again 
in  1870  aai  wa  yaan  immedfnlriy  Mowtac,  there 

eDSitBMfrt  of  tt  tn^Miss  taWi  bat  111  IClMadktttetts  |^,_  utt. 
all  the  petitions  failed  till  1874,  when  the  legislature  of 
that  commonwealth  established  the  hours  of  labour  at  sixty  per 
week  not  only  for  children  under  eighteen,  but  for  women,  the 

law  providinR  that  no  minor  under  eighteen  and  no  woman  over 
that  age  -hr  .1  !  be  employed  by  any  jicrson,  firm  or  corporation 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day.  In  1876  Massachusetts  reconstructed  its  Laws  fclating 
to  the  CBplagrnent  of  children,  although  it  did  not  abrofste  the 
princlpfas  Inwalved  in  eedler  legUrara,  while  in  1877  iSm. 

vSSaBof  tbe^ 

tion  of  factories  and  pubBc  bulklhlga,  thf  provisions  of  the  taw 
relating  to  dangerous  machinery,  such  as  belting,  shafting,  gear- 
ing, drums,  &e.,  which  the  legislature  insisted  must  be  securely 
guarded,  and  that  no  machinery  other  tlian  steam  engines  should 
l>c  cleaned  while  running.  The  question  of  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  was  also  attended  to.  Dangers  connected  with 
hois:  ways,  elevators  and  well-holes  were  minlwlaed  by  thdr 
protection  by  sufficient  trap-doors,  while  fire-escapes  were  mode 
obligatory  on  all  establishments  of  three  or  more  stoieya  hi 
hrif..ht.  All  naiadooak  both  inside  and  outifak,  of  nanafneCHi^ 
Hig  cstabUthoMBla*.  as  wdl  as  those  <l  dutrcha^  I 
town  halls,  theatres  and  every  I 
should  open  outwardly  whenever  the  fsctory  inspect ors  of  the 
comrnor.wealih  deemed  it  necessar)'.  These  provisions  remain 
in  tla  laws  uf  Massachusetts,  and  other  states  have  found  il  wise 
to  fullow  iliem. 

The  l.il>our  U-Ridation  in  forrc  In  loio  In  the  varii-'U*  state*  of  the 
I'nion  mi(jht  Ik"  el.i>.--iln'<l  in  two  ^r-ner.il  Ijr.inrlii-, :  prmrctive 
Labour  Icguiation,  or  laws  for  the  aid  of  workers  who,  on  account  of 
their  eeoaoaric  dtpi  nrt«aaa>  ase  not  is  a  pcritioa  fully  to  prateet 
thenwdvea:  fB)  IcgitlallBa  hawhig  for  Its  pnrpoae  the  fixing  of  die 
lepi  statu*  01  the  worker  as  an  employ^,  such  as  laws  relating  to  the 
making  and  breaking  of  the  labour  contract,  the  right  to  fonn 
organixatkms  and  to  aasemltle  pe.-ircibly,  the  »rttlomrnt  of  latx>ur 
diwutni,  the  licensitic  of  occu p  it  Inns,  &c. 

(A)  The  first  class  indadas  factory  and  workthop  act«,  laws  relatiag 
to  hours  of  labour,  WOlIt  0*  Sunday*  and  hoUdaya,  the  payment  «i 
wages,  the  liabtttv  of  caqtloycrs  for  injaries  to  their 
employ^  ractory  acts  have  been  puaed  by  ^*^^ 

nearly  aB  the  iMMs  of  the  Union,  thtm  may  beVl'^ 
considefcd  In  two  groups— fir-ii,  I.^wb  whieh  rrbte  to  con- 
ditions  of  employment  and  .I'Tect  only  cl.ildren,  young  perMnS  and 
women;  and  second,  l.iwv  wfiii  )i  n  l  itc  to  the  s^mit.ir)'  condition  of 
factories  and  w  irL'hnps  and  to  the  safety  of  em(iliiy<'-s  n''""  ''-'" v. 
The  Mates  adojjting  such  laws  have  usually  made  provision  lor 
factory  Intpecton,  whose  dvtias  era  to  enforot  tbasa  laws  mvI  whw 
have  power  to  enter  and  inspect  factories  and  wnlishops.  IKcmeefr 
commoo  provirions  of  the  factory  acta  in  the  vaaious  states  ars  thoae 
which  fix  an  age  limit  below  which  employment  is  unlawfaL  AH  but. 

five  <tilf"<  h.ive  ennrl<~(    iii  h  pm\'i»ion<,  and  the»e  fix*  States  have 

nr.i(  tii..illy  no  manul.irtunnij  in.luslri^  ••,     Im  ■■<>mp  -.tates  the  law* 

fixing  in  their  application  to  factorig. 
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eMAlili.hrrn^rt^  anil  oth.-r  ',  clc  j  l.-v.r.'  where  children  urt  rmptoyod. 
The  prmcribcd  age  hmit  varies  Irum  ten  to  (ourtccn  years.  Provutons 
concerning  the  education  of  children  in  factories  and  workthops  may 
be  coniidered  in  two  |n}upt.  those  relating  to  apprenticeship  and 
(koae  requiring  ■  ceitun  Mucacioaai  qualiftratioo  as  a  pfe^rcquiaite 
M«nu)loyii>eat.  Apprentkeilup  km  aic  namerooa,  but  they  do  not 
MW  nave  £reat  force,  becauK  of  the  practical  abroeation  of  the 
apprcnticethip  *v»tcm  through  the  operation  of  ttKHltrn  meihod* 
W  production,  ntost  states  have  provisions  prohibiting  illitemtes 
Maer  a  specified  age,  u^ually  sixteen,  from  being  employed  in 
lactones  and  work*h«>s.  The  provisions  o(  the  factory  acts  relating 
to  hours  of  labour  and  night  work  generally  affect  only  the  employ 
ment  of  women  and  young  persons.  Most  of  the  states  have  enaclea 
such  provisions,  thote  mUang  the  hours  of  children  occurring  more 
frequently  than  than  liiiltili(  the  hours  of  women.  The  hour  limit 
foe  work  in  such  cases  ranges  from  six  per  d.\y  to  (Mxty-»ix  per  work. 
Where  the  working  time  ul  children  is  restricted,  the  minimum  age 
nrc«rriN>d  for  such  children  rancc-k  from  tweKc  ti>  (wi'iity  yne  year*. 
In  wmc  i.i^r-i  the  rc^tnction  of  the  hours  of  l.ilfi.r  of  women  and 
children  is  general,  while  in  others  it  applies  onl)r  to  employment  in 
one  m  man  dMHi  •(  iiidinliim  Othm  proviaioat  of  km  far  the 
protaclloa  of  woom  and  thaUna,  but  aot  itmaliy  cooliatd  ia  tlwir 
aptiatioa  to  factocko  aad  wwhihutifc  are  wch  as  require  leatt  for 
fSiaak*  and  atparatc  toilet  facmtkt  for  the  sexes,  and  prohibit  em- 
ploy  ment  in  certain  occupations  as  in  mines,  places  where  intoxicants 
arc  manufactured  or  K>ld,  in  cleaning  or  operating'  danserous 
machinery,  itc.  Provisions  of  factory  acts  rcUtin^  tc  ila-  Mr.itarv 
contlttion  of  factories  and  workshops  ii-.d  tlu  ^.^^(y  .  f  <  iniiluyes 
have  been  enacted  in  nearly  all  the  manufjctucin^  &t>tles  of  the 
Uaioo.  They  prohibit  overerowding,  and  require  proper  vcatila- 
doa,  iOfltcient  light  and  heat,  tin  lime-washing  or  peinuag  of  walk 
and  ceilinn,  the  provision  of  exhaust  fans  and  blowen  in  pkcea  where 
dust  or  dangerous  fumes  are  generated,  guards  oo  machintfy, 
mechanical  Im  I(5  and  gearing  -ihiftc-rs.  gir.irj^  on  elevators  and  hoist- 
ways,  hand-r  iiK  in  stairs,  (ire-<-<.ijv^,  lVi  . 

The  statutes  rcUting  to  hours  of  labour  may  be  considered  under 
five  groups,  namely:  (i)  gmenl  kwt  which  oierety  fix  what  shall 


be  regarded  as  a  da/a  kbour  ia  the  abaenoc  of  a  contract : 
(2)  laws  defining  what  shall  constitute  a  day'*  work  on 
■■■■■      public  roads;  (3)  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  hbonr  per 

day  on  public  works;  (4)  Utw*  limiiinst  the  hoiir«  of  labour  in  certain 
occupations;  and  l.iws  whitli  ily  the  hours  per  day  orper 
week  duriiiK  which  wuincn  .ind  children  may  be  cmployctl.  The 
statutes  incluJcd  in  the  first  two  groups  place  no  restrictions  upon 
the  number  of  hours  which  may  be  agreeo  upon  between  emplo>'crs 
aiideaMlefi»,i>M>thowi>tiieotbi]i  theet  greapa  aeually  Mmk  the 
fmdeai  of  ooannct  aad  lavrtde  peaakka  fee  thdr  vfaktioa.  A 
caaiiderable  number  of  states  have  enacted  kwa  wtdch  fixadajr'a 
kbour  in  the  absence  of  any  roniriut,  some  at  eight  and  other*  at 
ten  hours,  vi  that  w  hen  an  employer  .ind  .in  employ'  make  a  contract 
and  they  do  nut  r^i-  v  ify  wh  it  iii.iH  convtitiite  a  d  iy's  labour,  eight 
or  ten  hours  re*[Kctivcly  would  be  ruled  as  the  d.iy's  Labour  in  an 
action  which  mij{ht  cnmc  before  the  courts.  In  a  number  of  the  states 
it  is  optional  with  the  citizens  to  liquidate  certain  taxes  eitlicr  by 
caib  payments  or  by  rendering  personal  service.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fength  of  the  working  dav  is  defined  by  Uw,  eight  hours  being 
usually  specified.  The  Federal  government  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
states  have  tows  orovidinE  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  employes  on  pufilic  works.  Under  the  Federal  Act  it  is 
unl.i»tul  for  any  oftii  cr  of  the  government  or  of  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  for  public  works  to  permit  labourer*  and  mechanics  to 
work  tooMT  tlHia  eight  hour*  per  day.  The  ctate  k«s  ooaceminc 
hour*  of  Mboar  kave  riiaikr  prowiaoni.  Eaceptkaa  an  provided 
for  cases  of  extnKwdinary  cfflCfgenciai,  nch  aa  daager  to  Iwiman  life 
or  property.  In  many  Mates  the  hoar*  of  kbour  have  bcca  fimited 
by  hiw  in  occupitions  in  which,  on  account  of  their  dangerous  or 
in VI nil  irv  cliar  n  ti  r,  1  lu  lii  alt  h  <il  tin  rmplo]^  would  be  jeopardized 
by  I'jng  hour*  of  labour,  or  in  which  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  long 
hours  would  cndan^;cr  the  lives  of  the  employs  c.r  ol  ti  c  public. 
The  occupetioos  for  whkh  such  special  legistotion  lias  been  enacted 
are  tiMae  of  eaiptoyde  ea  etcam  aad  •trrct  railway*,  in  ndaia  aad 
'itiaai,  ■oettiagaad  lefininc  woriH,  tadi^^ 

  kHik.  I««»1faaiiiagtbeEDMaf  bbaarof 

I  and  chMrlrtw  haw  beaa  eaarfdmi  fKMyaad  work- 
shot)  acts. 

N\  Atly  all  itatesand  Territories  of  dMUaiOB  have  hw*  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  labour  on  Sunday.  These  taws  usually  make  it 
a  misdemeanour  for  pcr-ujns  cither  to  labour  tin  in  selves  or 
to  compel  or  permit  their  apprcnuce*.  servants  or  other 
employ«^  to  kbwr  «•  the  fmt  day  «f  the  week.  £x- 
Ofitiooe  are  made  ia  the  caia  «f  hoatdMUrdntk*  or  teorka  of 
■rfty  or  charity,  and  k  the  oaee  of  member*  of  retigiou*  eodeties 
» obaerve  lome  other  than  tiie  first  day  of  the  week. 

I  ctjftccming  the  pjjvment  of  wages  of  employes  may  be 
_  in  two  groups:  (1)  tH<)'=<-  which  relate  10  the  eroplovmrnt 
contract,  such  as  laws  fixing  the  maximum  period  of  wage 
payments,  prohibiUns  the  paytaent  of  wage*  in  scrip  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedneM  ia  lieu  of  lawful  moncyj 
If  weje  dedytioiw  en  acawwt  of  mm,  ' 
f,  dlMMa  for  prepeyamili 


.—v  \M*    HM#«^  i^ii^ii?  .11,.    Mvjifkiii^   io^ciiicc   uncic  r 

over  and  one  01  the  empluycs  is  injured  through  the 
his  felk>w-employ4.  alitaou^  the  OM  tim^n  tiM 
agent  of  the  principal,  erho  wn&tt  (he  eanoM  kw 

onsiblc.   The  old  Romaa  law  aad  the  EngliA  aad 


fund*  or  other  purposes,  requiring  the  giving  of  nodce  «f  redacikM  «f 
wages.  &c. ;  (2)  legislation  granting  certam  privikgc*  or  affording 
special  protection  to  workinjj  people  with  respect  to  their  »agc», 
such  a*  law*  exempting  wage*  from  attachment,  preferring  wage 
claims  in  a*signawnt«.  and  granting  workaiea  lien*  upon  bwldkHi 
and  other  constnictioaa  on  which  they  liawe  been  cnuJeyed. 

Emptoyers'  liability  hw*  have  been  peaaed  to  eMbk  aa  caaky4 
to  recover  damage*  from  hi*  employer  under  certain  condUon  wlica 
he  has  been  injured  through  accident  c»cTurring  in  the 
worksof  the  employer.  I  he  common-law  niaimi  thai  the  { 
principal  is  respuosible  for  the  acts  of  his  axi  nt  dues  not ' 
apply  where  two  or  more  persons  arc  wotkinjj  together  under 
tne  same  employer  and  one  of  the  emoluycs  is  injured  through  the 

carelessnes*  of  ^'    '  "  ' 

accident  is  the  < 
would  be  respons 

American  practice  under  it  held  that  the  co-eaiptoy£  was  a  party  to 
the  acvidcnt.  The  injustice  of  this  rule  is  seen  by  a  sinRle  ilU;st ration. 
A  vrcw  1  •  in  .T  I  il  run  l.i<  r.  ry ,  v,  h.  rr  tin  rc  jin-  fiu ml :<■<!>  of  o|xTative8, 
is  injured  by  the  neglect  or  carele^nes«  ol  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
tlie  motive  power.  Under  the  common  tow  the  weaver  could  not 
recover  rtemegm  from  the  employer,  because  he  was  the  co-employ4 
of  the  engiailf.  Sa^  «aa  Of  thoiimadi  of  employ^  of  a  raUway 
system,  suitamlug  klwfca  thraagh  the  carelessness  of  a  switchmaa 
whom  he  never  saw,  could  rpcowr  no  damages  from  the  railway 
company.  l)oth  being  co-empIoy6s  of  the  same  employer.  The 
injustice  of  this  application  of  the  common-Uw  nile  has  been  rccoe- 
nized,  but  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  difBcull^  was  through  specinc 
legislation  providing  that  under  such  conditions  as  those  reUted, 
the  ttoetrfneaf  ca  amploytnent  should  not  apply, 
BaUiihMddlHMthe  laate  righttorccomdaini^ca 
aa  a  paaaeacHT  upon  a  railway  tialn.  This  legistotion  has  upset  loait 
of  the  moat  notabk  distinction*  of  tow. 

The  first  agitation  for  legistotion  of  this  character  occurred  ia 
England  in  1880.  A  number  of  states  in  the  Union  have  now 
enacted  statutes  fixing  the  liability  of  employers  under  certain 
conditions  and  rclieviiig  the  cmplo\6  from  the  appliiation  of  the 
common-tow  ruto.  Where  the  employ^  himaclif  is  contributory  to 
the  injuries  resultkf  frep  an  accident  he  cannot  rif«»«r.  aor  caa  ba 
recover  in  some  caiee  Wncre  he  knows  of  the  tkmcrftamOM  defect* 
of  tools  or  implements  employed  bv  him.  The  iMdetiaa  apoa 
•object  involves  many  features  ol  legistotion  which  need  not  be 
described  here,  such  as  those  concerning  the  power  of  eroplo)-^  to 
in  'k  .1  I  .int.-  u  t,  and  those  defining  the  conditions,  ofi.  n  elaborate, 
which  lead  to  the  liability  of  the  employer  and  the  dut^of  I' 
eaiployd,  aad  iJie  retotiona  in  whkh  damages  for  injuriea  1 — 
ia  empkymcBt  may  be  tecovcted  fnoo  the  employer. 

(B)  The  statutes  thu*  far  considered  may  be  regarded  as  prtitcctivw 
tobour  legistotion.  There  is,  besides,  a  torgc  body  of  statutoiy  t 
enacted  in  the  various  etatee  for  tbc^ipoie  of  frang  the  k|lli 
of  employers  and  empfayde  aad  dinag  tMr  lightt  aad  pdi 


a*  such.  I 

A  gnat  variety  of  statutes  havx  been  enacted  in  the  various 
states  rcUting  to  the  labour  contract.  Among  these  arc  bws  de< 
fining  the  tobour  contract,  lequtriaf  aotke  «f  teradaation 
of  contract,  making  ItaaadHBiBaoarManalcaeoatiBct 
of  eervioe  and  thereby  cadaagcr  baaMa  Mb  ae  eapoae 

valuable  property  toserioue  taHiiy,  or  to  —he  a  contract  of  1^  

and  accept  transportation  or  pecnakry  advanrements  with  intent  to 
defraud,  prohibiting  contracts  of  eniploynunt  whereby  employes 
waive  the  riKht  to  d.im.->ge*  in  case  of  injiiiy,  &x.  A  Federal  statute 
makes  it  a  misdemeanour  for  any  one  to  prepay  the  transportation  or 
in  any  way  avsimt  or  encourage  the  importation  of  aliens  under 
contract  to  Derform  tobour  or  service  of  aay  fciad  ia  Uie  Uaited  Staitc% 
exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of  sUtled  kbottf  that  catuMi 


otherwise  be  obtained,  domestic  servant*  end  persons  belonging  tQ 
any  of  the  recognised  professions. 

The  Federal  government  and  nearly  all  the  states  and 
have  statutory  provisions  requiring  the  examination  and 
of  persons  practii<ing  certain  trade*  other  than  those  in  the 
cbm  of  recognized  profcssicms.  The  Federal  statute  re- 
late* only  to  engineers  00  steem  vessels,  uesters,  mates, 
pilot*.  Sic.  The  ooctiBBttoaefar  which  examinations  and 
licences  arc  r<v|uifed  fay  the  various  atate  tows  arc  those  of  bMlMlIb 
horfcshoers.  elcv-ator  operators,  plumbers,  stationary  firemMli  Iteam 
engineers,  telegraph  o|>erators  on  railroads  and  certaia  OMH  cf 
mine  workers  end  steam  and  street  railway  employts. 

The  right  of  eombiiiitkn  and  peaceable  asMmbly  on  the  part 

of  cni[iIo\  is  rccoRiiizcd  at  common  law  throughout  the  VaUti 
States.  (.irKariiz.iiions  of  working  men  formed  for 
their  inulnal  licnrfit,  protection  ami  improvement, 
such  as  for  endeavouring  to  secure  higher  wages, 
shorter  houn  of  labour  or  better  working  conditions, 
are  nowhere  regarded  as  unlawful.  A  number  of  states  and  the 
Federal  government  have  enacted  statutes  providing  for  the 
ioGotiwcatioB  of  tnuk  unioni,  but  owing  ta  the  btAmtNm 
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very  few  have  availed  thcni:elvcs  of  ihh  p:ivi!egc.  A  number  of 
states  have  enacted  laws  tending  to  give  special  protection  to 
and  encourage  trade  unions.  Thus,  nearly  one-half  of  the  states 
have  passed  acts  declaring  it  unlawful  fur  crTi{)Ioycrs  to  discharge 
workmen  for  joining  labour  organizations,  or  (o  make  it  a  con- 
ditioa  of  employment  that  they  shall  not  belong  to  such  bodies. 
^mkiai  tow  yiwHy  beaa  Md  to 
JXmOy  d  tMw  hm 
imbns  in  the  use  o(  the  union  label,  insignia  of  meaibetslilp, 
credentials,  &c.,  and  making  it  a  misdemeanoiir  to  counter- 
feit or  fraudulently  use  them.  A  number  of  ihc  states  exempt 
la^>our  orga.Tiia(ions  from  the  operations  of  the  acti-truit  and 

Until  rcceut  years  all  legal  action  concerning  labour  dis- 
laAwcea  was  based  upon  the  prindpha  ol  the  common  law. 
SofM  of  the  MaMi  hm  smt  hMy  complete  statutory 
BWiCfPiJng  Ubwr  dbturbancea,  whDc 
othenhavc  Sltle  or  ao  IfgidaHnn  of  (hb  due.  The 
right  of  cmployla  to  ttiilce  for  any  craie  or  for  ao  cme  b  ena- 
tained  by  the  common  law  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
LtkewtM:  an  employer  has  a  right  to  discharge  any  or  all  of  his 
employes  when  they  have  no  contract  with  him,  and  he  may 
refuse  to  employ  any  pc-rson  or  class  of  persons  for  any  reason 
or  for  no  reason.  Agr.i  n.ut.ts  among  stfikm  to  take  peaceable 
ne&ns  to  induce  others  tu  remain  away  £rnb  the  works  of  on 
employer  until  he  yields  to  the  dcnaadi  ef  tSe  itrikea  arc 
sot  held  to  he  ctMpinoce  unifr  the  eemmon  law,  cad  the 
carrying  oHt  ef  ndi  a  pttrpoae  hy  peaceable  pcrsuaafim  and 
without  violence,  intimidation  or  threats,  is  not  unlawful. 
Howc\'cr,  any  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
another  to  employ  whom  he  chooses  or  to  labour  when,  where 
or  on  what  terms  he  pleases,  is  illcpU.  The  boycott  has  been 
held  to  be  an  illegal  (.oiiipiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Statutory  eoactmenu  of  the  various  states  concerning  labour 
dkmbaacea  aniapart  re  cnadmeitfsof  thenksof  common  Uw 
aid  li  |Mrt  awre  or  le»  depwlMWi  ilnaa  or  addttkos  to  the 
«rtaliiriwd  principles.  The  ntof  soch  ttatiitoty  eaaciaienUis 
a  bi|e  one,  and  includea  laws  rdaiitij;  to  blacklisUng,  boy- 
cotting, conspiracy  against  working  men,  interference  with 
employmcn!,  intimidation,  picketing  .-.nd  ?trikc^  of  railway 
employf-s;  laws  requiring  statements  of  causes  of  discharge  of 
employes  and  notice  <  f  ^inli  ;.  in  adverti^stiments  for  labour; 
laws  prohibiting  deception'  in  the  cmpIaQrment  of  labour  and  the 
hiring  of  armed  guards  by  employers;  and  htws  declaring  that 
ceitaialaboar«graeneatsdoiiotcaiaUttttecsi>«<ncy.  Sooieof 
thaw  tow  hmm  been  hdd  tobe  tmceaetltatiaaal,  aad  wahaf 
aot  yet  been  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  laws  juit  trrafi'<l  relate  almost  entirely  to  xrtn  either  of 
or  of  cn.ploj  c5,  but  there  is  another  form  of  law.  namely, 
that  providiiij;  for  action  to  be  taken  by  others  in  the  etf  ort 
to  prevent  working  people  from  kiaing  empteyment,  cither 
by  tixir  own  acts  or  by  tboM  of  their  employers,  or  to 
settle  any  dilTcnona  whWk  atiie  oot  of  eootrowrwe 
relating  to  wages,  boan  ef  bbour,  terms  and  eoodkiom 
of  oomioymeat,  rules,  ftc.  Thcve  laws  provMe  for  the  mediation  and 
theanNtration  of  labour  disputes  (see  ARBiTaATiow  akd  Concilia- 
tion). Twenty-thre«r  state*  and  the  Federal  government  have  laws 
nr  <  oii»titut'Kin.>l  prlAl^i^)r.■l  o(  this  nature.  In  »omc  cases  they  pro- 
vide far  the  appointment  of  &t ate  boards,  and  in  others  of  loc.d  tioards 
only.  A  number  of  state*  provide  for  local  or  special  boards  in 
■daitKW  to  the  regular  stale  boards.   In  some  states  it  is  required 

&»  member  of  a  lab(»ur  organization  must  be  a  meiabw  of  the 
1.  aad,  in  general,  both  employers  and  employte  ense  be 
fcpiesented.  Nearly  all  state  boards  are  required  to  attempt  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  to  a  dispute  when  information  it  rc- 
cdved  of  an  actual  or  threatened  tntiour  trouble.  Arbitration  may 
lie  undertaken  in  lomp  st.iins  i  n  apjilication  from  cither  party,  in 
others  on  the  application  <'f  l>n;h  panics.  An  agreement  to  maintain 
the  stalsr  9tw  pniding  art  iir.oion  is  usually  required.  The  modes  of 
enfoeceiuent  of  obedience  to  the  awards  of  the  boards  are  various. 
I  states  depend  oo  publicity  alone,  some  give  the  derisions  the 
of  jedgncNts  of  cowts  of  law  which  may  be  enforced  by 
CMcotioo,  while  in  other  statea  disobedience  to  such  decisions  is 
punifthabtie  as  for  contempt  of  court.  The  Fctler«l  statute  applies 
only  to  common  carrier*  engaKctl  in  interstate  commcrrc.  and  proviiles 
lor  an  attempt  to  be  i7ijrli>  ,it  nieiliation  by  t«r>  lJ^^igo.lt^■1  t'lvcrn- 
BMttt  officials  in  conuoversics  between  cootmoa  carriers  and  their 


*7 

for  the 


employis,  and,  fai  case  Of  the  fUhn  ef  aadi  aa  attempt, 

formation  of  a  board  of  arWtrstion  oonaiitiBg  of  the  saow  . 

together  with  certain  other  parties  to  be  wlactaJi  Sncfa  arfaitratieu 
boaids  aie  to  be  formad  oa^at  the  nquiii  ar  anoa  the  eeoHat  of 
bothi     ■  - 


luilklal 

en/one' 


The  enforcement  of  laws  by  executive  or  Judiri.-J  .action  is  an 
important  matter  relating  to  labour  lcgi>lation,  for  without 
action  such  laws  would  remain  dead  letters.  Under 
the  constitutions  of  the  stales,  the  guvernor  i.'i  the 
commander-m<hicf  of  the  mllitaty  forces,  and  he  has 
the  power  to  order  the  militia  or  any  part  of  it  into 
active  service  in  case  of  insWBCllpn,  invasion,  ttimnlt, 
riota  or  bceacbes  ol  the  ptmet  m  hnniaoi 
tbenoL  neqocot  aetioa  baa  been  taksD  h  tha 
with  the  view  of  prevent  ing  or  suppressing  vioIeiKe  threatened  or 
happening  to  pcrK)ns  or  property,  the  effect  being,  however,  that 
the  mditia  protects  those  working  or  deiiring  to  wurk,  or  the 
employers.  The  president  of  the  United  States  may  use  the 
land  and  naval  forces  whenever  by  reason  of  insurrection, 
domestic  viulenec,  unlawful  obstructions,  conspiragr,  combina- 
tions or  assemblages  of  persons  it  becomea  iBvacticablc  to 
enfoica  the  laws  of  the  land  by  the  ordiaaiy  coiaN  ol  judicial 
praeaadhi|»,  or  whea  the  ewctition  of  the  laws  is  ao  hfadvid 
by  reason  of  such  eveali  that  aaQT  P<*tion  or  class  of  the  peo|ii 
arc  deprived  thereby  of  tbeir  I^tS  and  priMle^ts  under  the 
con? t 't!i:  i;in  and  laws  of  the  countr>-.  Under  tins  },Tneral  fwwcr 
the  Uniud  States  forces  have  been  used  ior  ihc  p.'oitctinn  of 
both  eiiiptoycrs  and  employes  inilircLily,  the  purpose  beinj;  to 
protect  tnails  and,  as  in  the  sUlcs,  to  ace  that  the  laws  are  carried 
out. 

The  power  of  the  coiuts  to  interfere  in  labour  diqmtsa  la 
through  the  injunction  and  putushmcct  thereimdcr  for  contenfA 
ofoouit.  Ifcis  a  prindpto  of  Jaw  that  when  there  are  interferences, 
actual  or  thiaafwicd,  vrilh  property  or  with  righu  of  a  pecuniary 
nature,  and  the  cmnmon  or  statute  law  offers  no  adequate  and 
immediate  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  injury,  a  court  of  equity 
may  interpose  ar.d  issue  its  order  or  injunction  as  to  what  must 
or  must  not  be  dutie,  a  violation  of  which  writ  gives  the  c^urt 
which  issued  it  the  ynv-tr  to  jiuni'-h  for  contempt.  The  doctrine 
is  that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  slop  at  once  the 
destmctlon  of  property  and  the  obstnictioo  of  business,  and  th^ 
injunctioaiiiiBmeiliatrialteactiBai  TUa  unit  has  bceanaoitad 
to  fre<|iNBid]r  tut  the  ladlwict  pntactloa  of  enployCa  aad  af 
employers.  (C.  D.  W.) 

AuraoaillES. — English:  (a)  Factory  Legislatioa:  Abraham 
aadPaeiSfc  XgSiaistfsms  FMlories  amd  WmJuhotu  (London,  1897 
and  t40a);  KedgraTe,  faOort  (London,   1897):  Royal 

CommSliaion  on  Labour.  Mintria  ef  Erideiue  and  DitesU,  Croup 
"C"  {3  vols..  i8<)2-i893),  Auitiamt  Commissioner' t  Report  en 
Empli-ymfnl  c-f  Wt^men  (l»93\  Fiflk  end  Final  Report  of  the  Com- 
minuTi  iif'X);  Intrrn.itional  Labour  Coo/ercnre  .it  Berlin, 
Corr(i(M}niIenie,  Commenicl  Series  (C,  6042)  (a^/));  IIou.'*  of 
Ixirds  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System,  Ref-crt  {1S91I;  //<;■«;« 
Opu  Reports:  Annual  Keportsof  K.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
(I&79  to  1901),  Committee  on  White  Lead  and  Various  Lead 
Industries  (1694),  Working  of  the  Cotton  Cloth  Facteeice  Acts 
(1897J.  Danccrous  Trades  (Anthrax)  Committee,  Do.,  Misccluuie> 
OU5  Trades  (l8<}6-97-9S-99),  Conditions  of  Work  in  FLsh-Curing 
Trade  (iStjS),  l.f-.id  Comtxjunds  in  Pottery  (l»o<)).  Phfisphwu*  in 
Manufacture  ut  Lucifer  Matches  (iSm),  &c.,  &c..  U  li.itfly  Cooke- 
Taylor,  JtfMftrM  Factory  Spsttm  (Lofidiaa.  itoi):  Oliver.  Damgjtrwt 


Triitt  dUwdon,  1903);  Cunningham,  Groi^  0/  Entlitk 
assd  tniwatry  (1907);  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  History  of  I 
LiMaUtm  (1903);  Trait!.  Social  Fngland.  (fc,  fire.  ] 
idQvantes:  Sialutes  :  C0.1l  M  incs  K( 


Xilatitm  Acts  lM6k  lt||i 
tion  Act*  1 877,  lllfll 

Qu.irrics  Act  ifl94;  I^oyal  Conimisiion  on  Labour.  MtHuUi  m 
Evidenu  and  Dirnts,  C.njup  "  .\  "  (iS<)?-i89j,  3  vols.):  RovM 
Commission  on  M)nl.^K  Roy.iltici,  A pf^rKjites  (189^);  liomr  Oirue 
ReforU :   Annual  General  Ke^rt  ufwa  the   Mining  Industpr 

51894-1897),  Mines  and  Quarries,  General  Reports  and  Sutistks 
1898  to  1809),  Annual  Reporu  of  H-M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
1893-1895)  (Quarries);  Macswinney  and  Brl&towe,  CtsI  Jfiatt 


RetMtHon  Aet  1887  (London,  t8«3).  U)  Shops:  5MMtr!  Shop 
Honrs  Aet*  189},  i!<9.1.  1896.  Scats  for  Shop  Asaiatairts  Act  1899; 
Report  of  Select  CommitUe  vf  Howe  of  Commons  on  Ike  Shop  Hours 

Hfcuii'tnit  Pill  ;<",VA  iH\rp  and  Sr«>tti^wrxH!c).  (rf)  Truck:  II  rie 
( >f:.-f  h'.(^?rli  ■  .Ann  11.1 1  Krfmris  of  H ,M .  Chii  f  1  n-ipecKir  fit  Tac I'  tk  <, 

especially  1899-1900,  MemonuKlum  on  the  Law  relating  to  Track 
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aril!  I.  }hi  ItvieiRhinR  Clauses  of  the  Coal  Mitici  Act*  Mcinor- 
andum  reUtinii!  10  the  Truck  Act*,  by  Sir  Keneira  Digby,  with  text  of 
Act*  (1897). 

CoMTiKKMTAL  EuROPB:  Aniumin      la  Ugutaiion  dm  trapaS 


Um,  189S-1905) ;  Hypin*  et  titmnd  da  tmaHUurs  dam  les 
ikUm  Mmttfitlt  (Pari*.  laoj);  BtdUUm  dt  Vintpedum  du  irmnit 
(Paris,  itos-iooa);  ButUtin  de  toMu  international  du  Irmoii  (Pari*, 
iqoa-IQOO):  Cntpit  intrrKa:wnaI  dt  Utitiation  du  travail  (1S98); 
Pu  Cr.tfrixoTdnunf  /Ur  dai  druUcht  Rtuk.  (i)  I^ndnuinn  (1S97); 
(2)  Ni  ulcamp  (1901);  (jticU  btir.  Kindfrcrhat  in  (c-j-chinhen 
Bttrieben,  jo.  iiarx  tooj;  Konrad  Anhd,  idatu'uh*  Ctttttautgabt. 
enter  Band  and  aiebeiitv  Band  (wica,  Myr-lflgQt  liO*  MfK 
i»}«rtwnii  del  Us9or9  (Milan.  l«oo). 

United  Statbs:  See  the  Tmrntf-Sicmii  Ammtui  P^ert  ff  At 
Committioner  0}  Labcr  (1907)  givi(i(  all  labour  laws  in  force  in  the 
I'nitivl  St.itK  in  1907,  with  annotations  of  dcciaion*  of  courts;  bi- 
monthly Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Burraii  of  Labor,  containing  laws 
posMtl  tince  those  puhli»hcd  in  the  (oirKoinu,  and  dcciuons  of  court* 
rclalmg  to  cmuJoycnt  and  tmployi»;  aivi  s)k<  ul  i<rti(U-«  in  these 
BulUtint  on  "  Employer  and  EmpJoyi  undtr  the  Common  Law  " 
OiOk  I),  **  PnUKtion  of  WarkmcD  ia  their  Emptoyment  "  (No.  36), 
^GoWMOMtt  hldoMrial  Arbitntion"  (No.  te).  "  L^aw*  nUling 
to  dtt  Employment  of  Womrn  and  Children,  attd  to  Factory  In. 
■pection  and  the  Health  .-ind  Safety  of  Employ^"  (No.  74), 
'.  Wages  and  Hours  of  I^alior  in  Manufacturing  Industric-s,  1890  to 
1907  ■  I  N,).  77),  "  Review  of  Uifx)r  l-cRiilationof  igoS.ind  I900  "  (No. 
85);  Mfi  "  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Labor  Legisla- 
tion '  (vol.  v.,  I/mS.  CfMWunM't  AfpwO:  C  D.  Wright.  Industwial 
EiUutiou  in  Um  Uniltd  Slam  (iM7>:  Stiimoo,  UamdMt  ia  Ite  Labor 
Imm^tlm  UmOti  5IMto.  aad  fAt  kt  Ut  ImUm  »  Um  Mum 
Md  SiDBuwr.  JMtr  Pnimmr,  UbMt.  CmmtMu  mt  Af  tm  of 


LABOUR  PARTY,  in  Great  Brit.iin,  the  name  given  to  the 
party  in  parliament  composed  of  working-clais  rcprisentalivcs. 
As  the  result  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1884,  extending  the  franchise 
to  a  larger  new  working-class  electorate,  the  votes  of  "  labour  " 
became  more  aixl  more  a  matter  <A  importance  for  politicians; 
•Dd  the  Libenl  peftx,  eeeldag  for  the  support  of  organized 
Wmr  Ift  the  tiade  turione,  ftNnd  toon  for  »  few  working-class 
WlliWilelUn,  who,  however,,  acted  lad  voted  as  Liboals. 
Ilint  not  in  1S93  that  the  Independent  Labonr  party,  splitting 
off  under  Mr  J.  Kcir  Hardic  (b.  1856)  from  the  socialist  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  (founded  iSSi), 
was  formed  at  Bradford,  with  the  object  of  gcttiitg  independent 
candidates  returned  to  parliament  on  a  sodalist  programme. 
In  igoo  Mr  Kcir  Hardic,  who  as  secretary  of  the  Lanarkshire 
Miners'  Union  had  stood  unsuccessfully  as  a  bSwur  candidate 
for  Mid-Lanark  in  1S88,  and  sat  as  Si. P.  for  West  in 
s89a-i^$,  WM  ejected  t«  paryMiient  iec  Meithyr-I>d«U  by  iis 
■ITmU.  and  fa  afpg  H  tMmsd  the  mwnof  y—tbew.  Mr 
Keir  Hardie  beins  chalman  of  the  group.  Meanwhile  in  1899 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  instructed  its  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  call  a  conference  on  the  qurstinn  <jf  laUiur  representa- 
tion; and  in  February  1900  this  was  attended  by  tra<ie  union 
delegates  and  also  by  representatives  of  the  Independent  I.abour 
party,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Fabian  Society. 
A  resolution  was  carried  "  to  establish  a  distinct  labour  group 
in  parliaawn^  win  ahali  have  their  own  wfa^w,  ud  afree  upon 
their  owa  pelcgr,  whkh  most  cmbrafie  a  lea^neM  to  oo-operate 
with  ftajr  petty  wUck  for  the  tlM  bcfag  aur  be  catnied  in 
pramoting  kgbktJeB  in  the  dfaeel  intCRSt  of  Uboor,'*  and  the 
committee  (the  Labour  Representation  Committee)  was  elected 
for  the  purpose.  Under  their  auspices  out  of  51  candid.itcs 
were  returned  at  the  election  of  1906.  These  groujis  were  distinct 
from  the  Labour  members  ("  Lib. -Labs  "}  who  obeyed  ihc  Liberal 
whips  and  acted  with  the  Liberals.  In  1908  the  attempts  to 
unite  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party  with  the  Trades  Union  members  were  successful. 

lo  June  «l  thit  ymt  the  htincfa'  Fcdcniion,  letwaing  is 
■Mflibes,  Joined  tiw  Tndfixndeitt  LaboBf  peny*  now  known 

for  parliamentary  purposes  as  the  "Labour  Pirty";  other 
Trades  Unions,  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  took  the  same  step.  This  arrangement  came  iato 
force  at  the  general  election  of  tgio.  when  the  bulk  of  the 
miners'  representatives  sign-  1  the  constitution  of  the  Labour 
party,  which  after  the  clectioa  oumbcred  40  mcmbca  of  parlia- 


LABRADOR,'  a  great  peninsula  In  British  North  America, 
bounded  £.      the  Nenb  Atkntk,  Khgr 


eastwaids  from  the  een^  tun  cocner  of  Badm  Bey,  < 

N.,  to  the  nouth  of  the  Meisie  river,  en  the  Gtdf  of  St  Lawrence. 

in  so'  N-.  and  thence  eastwards  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It 
extends  from  so"  to  63°  N.,  and  from  55°  to  80°  W.,  and  embraces 
an  approximate  .irr.^  of  511,000  '.q.  m.  Recent  explorations 
and  surN-eys  have  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  this  vast 
region,  and  have  shown  that  much  of  the  peninsula  b  not  a 
iMid  of  "  awl  ul  deeoiatioB,"  bat  a  1 


Pkytical  Ctoiraphy. — Labrador  form*  the  eastern  limb  ot  the  V 
in  the  Archaean  protaxis  of  North  America  (see  Canada),  and  in- 
cludes moK  ol  the  bighcK  parts  of  that  area.  Along  aoowportioaa 
of  the  coasts  of  Hudson  and  alto  of  Ungava  Itey  there  Is  a  Iringe  of 

lowland,  but  most  of  the  interior  is  a  plateau  rising  toward  the  south 
and  east.  The  highest  portion  extertds  east  and  west  between  5»* 
and  54*  N.,  where  an  immense  granite  area  Ires  N-twet-n  the  hf-ad- 
watenof  the  Larger  riversof  the  (our  principal  drairafc  basins;  (he 
lowest  area  is  between  Hudson  Ray  and  I'nj^va  B.iy  in  the  north- 
west, where  the  general  level  is  not  mnrc  th-m  500  ft.  above  ttii  w-.i 
The  only  mountains  are  the  range  alone  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending 
from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidley ;  ill  tbar  smrtfacm  haS 
they  rarely  exceed  1500  ft.,  but  inercaae  in  the  inneiii  tnlf  10  a 

Kneral  elevation  of  upwards  of  kmo  ft.,  with  numero«H  tharp  peaks 
twccn  3<xiij  and  5000  ft.,  some  say  7000  or  Stoo  ft.  The  coa-i-,  are 
deeply  indented  by  irregular  biy»  and  frinivd  with  ky  i-!  iitfls. 
e^r^cl  I'ly  along  the  hi^jn  Atlantic  ro.i'-t,  '.vhif?  Ii'nj;  n.irr  tii'rds 

Knctratc  inland.  Hamilton  Inlet,  ay)  m.  north  of  the  Strait  of  Uellc 
le,  is  the  longest  of  thew  bays,  with  a  leagth  ef  IJO  a.  and  • 
breadth  varying  from  a  to  y>  m.  The  surfaoe  of  the  outer  portkMie 
of  the  plateau  u  deeply  seamed  by  valleys,  cut  into  the  eryst.dline 
rocks  by  the  natural  erosion  of  rivers,  depending' for  their  M-ntth  and 
depth  upon  the  volume  of  water  flowing  through  them.  'I  tu-  v.illey 
of  the  llamiltcm  river  is  the  greatest,  forms  a  continuation  <>l  the 
valley  of  the  Inlet  and  extends  aoo  m.  farther  inbnd,  wliile  its 
bottom  ties  from  500  to  1500  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  plateau  into 
which  it  is  cut.  The  depressions  between  the  low  ridges  of  tiic 
interior  ese  occiiffisd  hf  inaiieismble  hkMh  many  of  gnat  stssi 
including  Mhteadai.  MMuhaiMiu,  Chemter,  Kaniapiifcaa  and 
Seal,  all  from  50  to  too  m.  long.  The  i treams  discharging  these  lake^ 
before  entering  their  valleys,  flow  on  a  level  with  the  country  and 
occupy  all  dcpre^sioni.  so  that  they  frequently  »pread  out  into  lake- 
ex  [UniiuiT"  ani)  ."ite  i^flrn  dividei)  into  numcr  115  channcU  by  large 
islacui*.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  usually  abrupt,  being  made 
by  heavy  rapids  and  (alia;  the  Hanulton.  from  tbe  Icvd  interior,  ia 
a  course  of  ta  m.  falls  760  ft.  into  the  head  of  iu  valley,  this  dcsouit 
including  a  sheer  drop  of  31;  ft.  at  the  Grand  FaUsb  wUdi,  tatai 
with  die  lane  volume  of  the  nver.  makn  it  ihe^aetaBt  fallaNeMll 
America.  The  rivers  of  the  nr>rtlicrn  and  wcstcra  waterdieds dldn 
aliout  two-thirds  of  the  p<?tiin  •.l.i ;  ilie  nii.>st  important  of  ths  formc 
arc  the  Knlcsoalc.  the  largest  riv  1  r  of  I  .ihrador  fover  500  m.  ton^),  the 
George,  Whale  and  Payne  river-,  ll  r.ving  into  Unpava  Bay.  The 
large  rivers  (lowing  westwards  into  liudson  Bay  arc  the  fWuM* 
ttituk.  Kogaluk.  Great  Whale^  Big.  East  Main  and  Rupert^  wnw 
in  Icflftk  mm  y»  to  500  m.  The  rhrcrs  flowing  savtn  aiaenjeedi 
ingly  rapid,  tbe  Moiaie,  Romaiae.  Nataahkwaa  and  St  Annstha 
being  the  most  fanpartant;  all  are  about  900  m.  loog.  The  Atlandc 
coast  range  throws  most  of  the  cirainage  northwards  into  the  Ungaw 
basin,  and  onlv  small  streams  fall  intn  the  (»:e;Hi,  except  the 
Hamilton,  Nortn-wcst  and  Kenamou,  which  empty  into  the  head  of 
Hamilton  Inlet. 

G*elety. — The  peninsula  is  formed  largely  of  crystalline  schtsu  and 
gneiwes  Msociated  with  granites  and  other  igneoas  rocks,  all  ef 
archaean  age;  there  are  also  kuge  areas  of  non-fbisiliferous,  stalli 
(ied  limestones,  cherts,  shales  andiron  orca,  the  unaltered  equivalents 
of  part  of  tbe  schists  and  gneisses.  Narrow  strips  of  AnimiUc 
(t'r'P<'r  Huronian  or  perhaps  Cambrian)  rocks  occur  along  the  low* 
\\\n^  ?i  i.iiIk  tn  .'ind  wi-stem  shf'res,  but  there  are  r.^wherc  else 
indications  ol  the  peoinsula  having  been  below  sea-level  ancc  an 
caoaadinely  remote  time.  Durti^  the  glacial  period  the  country  -was 
covered  by  a  thick  mantle  of  ice.  whkh  flowed  out  radially  from  a 
central  coUccting-ground.  Dwing  to  the  estremely  long  exposure  to 
dcnudatioa,  to  the  subsequent  removal  ef  the  greater  part  of  the 
decomposed  rock  by  glaciers,  and  to  the  unequal  weathering  of  the 
component  rocks,  it  is  now  a  plateau,  which  ascends  somi-what 
abruptly  within  a  few  miles  of  tnc  coast-line  to  heights  of  Ixtwi^n 


'  From  the  Portuguese  Uavrador  (a  yeonun  farmer).  The  name 
WBSotiginally  given  to  Greenland  (isthslfof  i6th  century)  and  was 
traiaf erred  to  the  peninsula  in  the  belief  that  it  formed  nsrt  of  the 
same  country  as  Cireenland.  The  name  was  bestowed  "  becaiwe  be 


who  first  gave  notice  of  sect 
fms  the  ApRsa."..  See.  the 


;  it  IGreenlandl  was  a  farmer  (tfssrwdbr) 

 hrW.sC 
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MaMbUuide,MmiUrcrap««rceaiUycuUi\-at«l.  On  thcoutc 
tfce  cUmaCe  u  more  risocvus,  being  afiectcd  by  the  float  tnc  ic 
wuthwaxds  on  the  Arctic  current.    In  the  intrrior  at  Mi; 


500  and  3000  f  t    The  interior  is  undulating,  and  iiEwmd  by  ridge* 

of  low,  rounded  hills,  wldom  rising  more  than  500  ft.  above  the 
■BtTounding  gcncrjl  li'v>  I. 

Uinttah. — The  minrr-il  wealth  is  un'1(>\rlrif>r'1.  Thick  \  nf 
eacell^nt  iron  ore  i:uM:r  lirgc  arrds  i.'T  rlir  iir,.Tii;f  .-itid  .il mg  th* 
itoM  ot  iiudsoo  and  Ungava  Bays,  i^rgc  areas  ul  mineralized 
HmoiufOcialMv*  alio  ban 4iiMawtr«)(Mnilar  to  areas  in  other 
partt  of  Canada,  iriicn  tl«y  oontaia 'valoable  depoaito  of  gold.  copix;r. 
■Idcel  and  lead:  good  pmipecu  of  tfacae  metals  have  b«m  foundf. 

CKaMi*.— The  climate  rangea  from  cold  tetnperate  on  the  aoathem 
coasts  to  arctic  on  Hudson  Strait,  aivd  is  generally  so  rit;orous  that  it 
U  d'ubdul  i(  the  country  h  fit  for  agriculture  north  of  51',  except 
on  the  low  erounds  near  the  coast.  On  James  Bay  g(x*J  crop-*  of 
potatoes  and  other  roots  arc  grown  at  Fort  George,  54°  N.,  while 
ahout  the  head  of  Hamiltoo  Inlet,  on  the  east  coast,  ano  in  nearly  the 

^outcrcoaats 
:  \ct  borne 
Ii§tassini, 

50"  30'  N  ,  a  crop  of  potatop*  is  raised  annually,  but  thcj-  rarely 
mature.  No  attempts  at  aip-iculture  have  been  made  elsewhere 
ialand.  Owing  to  the  absmtx-  of  graM  plains,  there  is  little  Ukeli- 
hood  that  it  will  ever  be  a  grazing  district.  There  are  only  two 
■eaaons  in  the  iatcrior:  winter  bcv<>>  in  October,  with  the 
(iceriof  «f  tto  anall  lalees,  and  lasts  until  the  mkldle  of  Jane,  when 
tha  ka  oa  iltau  and  lakes  nwlu  and  tummer  suddenly  bursu  forth. 
Vnm  meofUMeted  observatkiaa  the  lowest  tenpetatuns  of  the 
iatcrior  ranRC  from  -50*  F.  to  -€0°  F.,  and  are  slightly  higher  along 
the  Coast.  Thr  ruran  sjmmcr  temperature  of  the  interior  I4  about 
5^"  F.,  with  tt<i-.tj  during  every  month  in  the  nnrtS.crn  portion. 
Un  ;h<-  Atlantic  coast  and  in  Hu(Uon  Bay  the  larger  i>a>''.  freeze  solid 
between  the  1st  and  Ijth  oi  December,  and  these  coasts  reanaia  ice- 
beitad  umU  late  in  June.  Hudson  Sttatt  is  usually  sufbcteoily  <|pen 
(or  navigation  about  the  loth  of  July. 

Vrfrbifioii.— The  southern  half  m  inci  titled  in  the  sub-AictIc  forest 
belt,  and  nine  speciea  of  trees  constitute  the  whote  arboeeseent  flora 
of  this  region;  their  species  are  the  white  birch,  poplar,  aspea,  cedar. 
B.inki>Lin  [uii--,  whii>j  and  black  spnice,  balsam  hr  and  larch.  The 
lorcst  is  cuntii>u<xis  over  the  tottthcm  portion  lu  53*  K.,  the  only 
eiceptiona  being  the  sunaoits  d  todof  IriHs  and  the  outer  istaials  « 
the  Atlantic  and  Hnkon  Bay,  while  the  low  marcin*  and  rivtr 
\>alleys  contaia  awk  vahiable  timtier.  To  the  northward  the  sise 
arvi  number  ol  baiieu  areas  rapidly  mt  n  .ite,  so  that  in  55*  N.  flsore 
thin  h-ilf  the  country  is  trcele«,  .inj  tuo  dcKreci  farther  north  the 
liniit  ol  trrf-s  is  rr.xrhrH.  leaving,  to  tin-  m  rtliv^.ird,  only  barrctlS 
coverr<l  with  low  Arrtir  HowcriTit;  plant  ^i,  vtifjes  and  lirhens. 

fiskeriu. — The  )i^!u'tii.-«  ,ilon^  i  he  jliorrs  of  I  he  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
and  of  the  AUaniic  form  practically  the  only  industry  of  the  white 

off  ma  iBiiaDftaiits  ot  ncwiamoiana.  1  ne  census  1 1091 )  ot  new- 
fgoMUand  gave  10478  men,  3o8i  women  Snd  Sa8  children  caniioyed 
is  the  Labnidor  fishery  in  t)6i  vessels,  of  which  the  tonnage  anmuitcd 
to  33,689;  the  total  catch  N  ing  .t8.H.^88  quintals  of  cod,  1275  tierces 

of  salmon  and  J8;8  1  ..rnl.  jI  hcrn-.j;.  which,  comfvitiil  with  the 
customs  returns  for  18K0,  showed  an  inrreaso  of  cod  and  decreases  of 
alsnoa  and  herring.  The  salmon  fishery  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
'  vaqr  aMll,  the  decrease  being  probably  due  to  oioeasive  use  of 

t.  The  cod_  fishery  is  now  carried  on  along  the  entire 

OOast  and  into  the  eastern  p.irt  of  Ungava  Bay,  where 
CSCeOent  catches  hivr  tx-rn  m.ide  -^inrr  The  anninl  vilrie  of 

the  fisheries  on  thr-  ('an.tdian  (Bi'liiin  i-f  ilie  coast  is  al>iut  ?i5o,ooo. 
The  fisheries  of  Hudson  Itay  a.Td  of  the  interior  are  wholly  unde- 
veloped, though  both  the  bay  and  the  Lirjje  lakes  of  the  interior  are 
Well  stocked  with  several  species  of  excellent  fish,  including  Arctic 
trouti  brook  trout,  bke  trout,  white  fish,  sturgeon  and  cod. 

Po^loHoH. — The  population  is  approximately  14,500  or 
about  one  person  to  c\'cry  35  sq.m.;  it  is  nude  up  of  3500  Indians, 
»ooo  Eskimo  and  qooo  whites.  The  lost  are  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading  posts  of  the 
totcfioc  On  the  Atlantic  coait  thuy  axe  kigd|y  iaunigranu 
torn  Kewfaaiidhnd,  together  with  dcMandaats  ol  Eai^ 
idiermen  and  Hudson  CeiBpaiQr's  seivaiita.  To  tfw  UMth 
of  Hamilton  Inlet  they  are  of  more  or  less  mixed  Mood  bom 
naitia^c  wn'h  E:=.l.inio  women.  The  Newfoundland  census  of 
IQOi  Rave  3i^'j4  a-i  the  number  of  permanent  white  residents 
along  l!ic  ,\ti/in!ic  coast,  and  the  Canadian  cctisus  (1891)  gave 
•  white  population  of  5728,  mostly  French  Canadians,  scattered 
akos  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  while  the 
«blies  b'ving  at  the  inland  posts  did  not  exceed  fifty  persons. 
It  is  diffictilt  to  give  more  than  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
nnbcr  «C  tlM  BttlVB  popukikn,  owing  to  tiidt  h«bitt  «(  roving 
ferns  OM  tndiBg  pott  to  Mottar,  tad  fbe  eooacquent  liability 
of  counting  the  same  family  sevvral  times  if  the  returns  are 
computed  from  the  books  of  the  various  posts,  the  only  available 
itta  far  —  WW WirtDii.  Ha  Mbvibif  Mtimi*  k  anhMd 


at  in  thb  laaaner:  IniBu*— west  coast,  ftoo;  Ungava  Bay, 

300;  east  coast,  ;o3;  south  coist,  n/x,.  EsLiino — .\ilrintic 
coast,  1000;  bouih  shore  of  Hudson  birait,  Jloo;  cast  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay,  500.  ihe  Indians  roam  over  the  southern 
interior  in  stnall  bands,  their  northern  limit  being  determined 
by  that  of  the  trees  on  which  they  depend  for  fuel.  They  live 
whoUy  by  the  chase,  and  their  numbers  are  dependent  upon 
the  deer  and  other  animals;  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  constiol 
strug^  hetweea  the  ladlw  md,  tim  kmm  —lull  far  aM- 
ence,  with  gitat  aiaagbUr  of  Ite  ktlw,  faDBMd  bgr  pflriodle 
famines  unong  the  natives,  which  greatly  reduce  their  numbers 
and  maintain  an  cquHibritun.  The  native  population  has  thus 
remained  adout  s;atiouar>'  for  the  l.'u.t  two  centuries.  The 
Indians  belong  to  the  .Mgonquin  family,  and  speak  dialects  of 
the  Cree  langua;;.-.  By  coniact  with  missionaries  and  fur-traders 
they  arc  more  or  !o.s  civili/cd,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  Christi.ins.  Those  living  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  are 
Roman  Catholic,  while  the  Indians  of  the  western  watershed 
have  been  converted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Churdi  liliMtoa 
Sodety;  the  oMfam  aad  aortiwii  bands  bam  not  ytt 
reached  by  the  niMtaaHfn^  aad  IM  «■  pipi, 
of  tho  Atkatic  eoast  haws  long  l»en  under  the  gddaaoe  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  are  well  advanced  in  cfviUsnCion; 
those  '  f  IIudMjn  li.iy  have  )x-rp  taught  by  the  ChlUth  Mlsiioa 
Society,  and  promise  wcii;  while  the  Eskimo  of  Ifudson  Strait 
alone  remain  without  teachers,  and  are  pai^ans.  The  E-kin.o 
live  along  the  coasts,  only  going  inland  for  short  periods  to  hunt 
the  barren-ground  caribou  for  their  winter  clothing;  the  resi 
of  the  year  they  remain  on  the  shore  or  the  ire,  hunting  seab 
and  poqxMscs,  which  afford  them  food,  clothing  and  fueU 
The  chiistianiMd  ladhw  wd  £ikiHP  nid  aad  writt  in  tMr 
own  langnagit  Omm  ante  dM  I— ihgaf  tttChtdilllwlMi 
Sodety  use  a  agrihhie  chMKMi^  tl»  ollw  ankc  w»  «r 
ordinary  alphabet. 

Politic il  A'r.  /f The  fieninsul.i  is  i!i\  ided  politically  1"  t  ween 
the  governmcnli  oi  Canada,  Kewfoundl-and  and  the  provineo 
of  Quebec.  The  government  of  Newfoundland,  under  loiters 
Patent  of  the  :Sth  of  March  1876,  exercises  jurisdiction  along 
the  Atlantic  coast;  the  boundary  between  its  territory  and 
that  of  Canada  is  a  line  running  due  north  and  south  from  Anse 
SoUlon,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Stxak  of  Belle  Isle,  to  N., 
the  aminder  of  the  bouadaiy  being  aajMvadMtnniBed.  Tbt 
northM  baBBdaiy  of  the  pro  rfaui  of  QMbec  falMW  Hm  BHt 
Main  threr  to  iu  mmg  hi  FMandUt  Mw,  thaioe  by  a  Bnt  «hw 
east  to  the  Ashuanipi  bnmdi  of  the  Hamilton  river;  it  then 
follows  that  river  and  Hamilton  Inlet  to  ihi-  mns:  .^rea  under 
the  juriiidiction  of  Newfoundland.  Tll^^  reir..iindrr  of  the 
peninsula,  north  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  I'V  order  in  rouncil 
datetl  the  iSth  of  December  1897,  was  constituted  Ungavs 
District,  an  unorganized  territory  uiulcr  thg  JlidMktfMrot  tfeg 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

At-iiioRi:ir.v  — W.  T.  Grrufi  11  and  others,  Labrador:  the  Cvuntry 
and  Ike  People  iNtw  York.  1909I:  R.  F.  Holmes.  "  A  Journey  in  the 
Interior  of  Labrador,"  Proc.  RXl^  x.  189-205  (1887):  A.  S. 
Packard,  The  Labrador  C«ast  (New  York,  1801);  Austen  Cary, 
"  Explorattoa  on  Grand  Rhwr.  Labmder."  Bttl.  Am.  Ct«.  Soe.  vol. 
xxiv.,  1S93 ;  R.  BeO.  "  The  LalNBdor  Peninsula,"  ScoUitk  Gto.  Mat. 
July  1895.  Also  the  following  reports  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Can.ida: — R.  Bell,  "  Ketwrt  on  an  E.xpIoratiun  of  the  Ej»t  Coast  of 
Hudson  Bay,"  1877-1878:  "  Otwervaf ions  on  the  (  r  .i  •  .  f  I  i^r,Mfor 
and  on  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay,"  l88j-i8«4;  .X.  I  1  ov  ,  i  ;,  ;  .  rt 
on  the  Mistaaaini  Expeditioa,  |88S;  "  Report  on  James  Bay  and 
the  Country  East  of  Hudson  Bay."  1887-1888;  "Report  oa 
ExplorattoRS  In  the  Labrador  ^nlnAila,  iSqi-jSqs."  1896:  "  Re- 
port on  a  Tra^-erse  of  the  Northern  Part  «f  the  L-ibniHor  Penintuhi," 
1898:  "  Report  on  the  South  Shore  of  Hudson  Strait,"  1809.  For 
H«tory :  w:  G.  Coaling,  Labrador  (1910).    <A.  P.  La :  A.  f.  O 

L&BaADORITE.  or  LABmaDoa  SlMi,  n  lime-soda  fehpM 
of  the  tiMiofhf  (f  a)  flnmpb  iflan  cat  nnd  polishfld  at  an 
omaBaatarahmb  ItfatoHaaaMBfawntttoagatofliohiadaft 
where  it  was  discovered,  aa  bovIdoK  hgr  the  Monvian  lliMfan 
about  1770,  and  specimens  were  sooo  afterwards  sent  to  the 
setr(t.i:>  in  I->iiii!ii:i,  (he  Rev.  B.  I-.\trobe.  The  fcKpar  itself 
is  gcncraiiy  oi  a  dull  grey  colour,  with  a  niita  greasy  iustMi 
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LABRADQR^TBA-^^  BRUYiRB 


gKcn,  orange,  puiple  «r  nd;  the  colour 
— ^wciiDMi  udMa  the  itone  b  viand  in  dif  ereot 

<lMttiow.  TUl«p(kiliCMM,kiiafWQaoBeUaMM"id)iadatw 
4HW  4m  Ja  toine  cases  to  tb»  pmaici  of  minute 
I  of  CWtllB  nliMnb,  like  ffUMU  or  IwUMtite,  arnuTged 
parallel  to  the  surface  which  reflects  the  colour;  but  in  other 
cas<'s  it  may  be  caused  not  so  much  by  inclusions  as  by  a  delicate 
lamellar  structure  in  the  felspar.  An  aventurinc  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  microscopic  enclosures.  The  original 
labradorite  was  found  in  tiio  iKt^titx>urhood  of  Nain,  notably 
ia  •  la(Oon  abotU  jo  m.  inland,  and  in  St  Paul'*  lalaixL  Here 
It  Moon  with  hypeisthene,  of  a  rich  bronsjr  dMO*  lormiBg  a 
ooane-gnuDed  BoiilA.  Vfbm  mt,  the  MM  iM  nmaAMy 
It,  «ad  h»vB  been  cdad  Igr 


KttT  tuA  ii  rtwlimd;    ine  nw  litudBttet  nu  btn  brought 

from  QuccnslanrJ;  and  the  rninrral  is  also  known  in  several 
lixalitics  in  the  United  States,  as  at  Kceseville,  i:i  F.mcx  county, 
New  York.  The  ornamental  stone  from  south  Norway,  now 
largL-ly  used  as  a  decorative  material  in  architecture,  owes  its 
beauty  to  a  feUpor  with  a  blue  opalcsoence,  often  called  labra- 
dohle,  but  icaUy  «  kiad  of  ortboclase  which  Ptpfcssor  W.  C. 
BrtciW  bat  tcnMd  ayptolHitliiu,  whilst  the  rock  in  which 
it  IMCM»  ll  wgite^yMile  called  bgr  Ua  faMrd^te.  from 
lis  4dd[  kollty,  Laturvik  ia  Nomy.  Obhmq  Umdodte. 
wfltwnr  play  ol  oolo«r,  is  an  impetmit  eoMtklMBt  of  such 
Mdct  as  gabbro,  diorite,  andesite,  dolerita  md  bflHlt.  .(See 
Placioclase.)  Ejected  crys;.\1s  of  l.ibraikrit*  m»  ioaM  an 
Monti  Rossi,  a  double  pai.i5itit  tunc  on  Etna. 

The  tLim  libraili.rite  is  uiifort  uij.iUly  used  also  as  a  rocfc- 
name,  h^ivinj;  applied  by  Foufjue  and  Ltvy  to  a  groop 

gf  baiic  ro«k>  rii  h  in  augitc  and  poor  in  olivine.  (F.  W.  R.') 
■  VABRADOE  TEA.  the  popular  name  for  a  sfx-cics  of  Ledum, 
i  llWlfglllll  ihllll  inuiiiilL  in  bogs  and  swamps  in  Greenland 
•MlllMMiaiMilbettpaittelNoitli Americm  TlielMVoarc 
Hiiil^  4imif  wmti  iritli  bcown  nool  oo  the  ndcr  itce, 
tagnnt  «Imo  cnahid  aad  have  hen  uwd  as  a  subctitate  for 
tea.  Thepkntbamimberof  the  heath  family  (Ericaceae). 

LABRUM  il.-.'.-  {>}T  "  lij)  ").  the  large  vessel  of  the  warm  b.Hh 
in  the  Rurr.an  tiiLri:ia.e.  Ihcsc  were  cut  out  of  great  blocks  o( 
marl  if  ;\r..J  gnniie.  and  have  generally  an  ovcrh-TJiging  lip. 
There  is  one  in  the  Vatican  of  porphyry  over  i:  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  term  labrum  h  used  in  zoology,  of  a  lip  or  lip-i  kc  part  ;  in 
entomology  it  is  applied  specifically  to  the  upper  lip  of  an  inwct, 
the  lower  lip  being  termed  labium. 

U  Umrte  JBAN  M  iti4$^)f  Aatch  mtjUt  end 
■ontfM,  ams  ben  fa  PMi  «a  tfaa  tidi  •!  Antiat  iA4fi  and  not, 
as  was  oace  the  eomtaoa  etamnwat,  at  Oaaraea  (Sritw  H  Oiw) 
ia  1639.  Wh  iumly  was  of  the  middle  cihat,  and  his  tefernce 
toe  certain  Geoflroy  dc  l.i  Ilniycrc,  a  crusader,  is  only  a  sAtirical 
illustration  of  a  method  of  itlf-cnnoblcmtiit  i.uninic;i  in  France 
as  in  some  other  countries.  Indeed  he  himi<;]f  .ijwayj  signed  the 
name  I>clabruycrc  in  one  word,  thus  avowing  hii  r  /;(rc.  His 
progenitors,  however,  were  of  respectable  position,  an  l  he  eould 
tnce  them  back  at  Imt  as  far  as  his  great-grandiatbcr,  who  had 
been  a  strong  t  lagair   La  Bruycrc's  own  father  «•!  Coatzollcr- 

rsialoffiiMMetbtiwHAtddeVUk.  The  MB  «a»  educated 
Oa  Ontotfaaa  aad  at  tha  onlwBnily  ai  Odeaoa;  ha  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1673  bavi^  *  poat  im  lha  iwrcnuc 
department  at  Caen,  which  gav*  tM  itatnf  Of  MtAsMe  and  a 
cert.iin  income.  In  16"'  ;  Iii  -M  thi-.  office.  H'i  j  ro  Itaf  wr  in  it 
W.1S  a  rj.atiun  of  Bo;.-.ui  i ,  .u.'i  iv  thought  that  liic  it.m-saction 
was  the  cause  of  I.a  Bruyi  rc'>  intriHluction  to  the  great  orator. 
Bossuct,  who  from  the  date  of  his  own  prccrptorship  of  the 
dauphin,  was  a  Uad  of  agent-general  for  tutorships  in  the  royal 
famOy,  introduced  him  in  16S4  to  the  bqusehdd  of  the  great 
Oondi,  to  whose  grandson  Henri  Jules  de  Bowhon  as  well  as 
» tbtt  pilBoa%  tU-hdda  MBa  da  Ntetcib  «M  «l  Loois  XIV.'s 
MtmldtfMten.LaBraylwbecattetiiier.  Iba ftat afUs Bfe 
was  passed  in  the  household  of  the  prirtce  or  dM  at  cavt,  and 
he  teems  to  have  profited  by  the  tncliaatioo  which  a>  lha  OMd6 


of  the  events  of  tbb  part— or,  indeed,  of  any  part — of  his  life. 
The  impTBsaion  derived  tarn  the  few  notices  of  him  it  of  a  aiknta 

do^^dly^twaT'  Vet  dea|dt«  the  mmetom  maJm^^UA  bb 

book  raised  up  for  him,  most  of  these  notices  arc  favourable — 
notably  that  of  Saint-Simon,  an  acute  judge  and  one  bitterly 
prejudiced  against  roluriers  generally.  There  is,  however,  a 
curious  passajfe  in  a  letter  from  Boileau  to  Racine  in  which  he 
regrets  that  "  n:iture  has  not  made  La  Bruyerc  as  agreeable  as 
he  would  like  to  be."  Uia  Caradifts  appeared  in  16&&,  and  at 
once,  as  Nicolas  de  MaJaaiaKlMd  ptedicted,  brought  him  "  Ulib 
de»  Iccteun  et  bien  daa  enneinla."  At  the  head  of  these  irar« 
Thomas  CoineiO^  f  ootcadk  aad  Bciwecade,  lAo  were  pnttjr 
dearly  alated  at  fa  Iba  booki  aa  mU  M  bmwamahiit  other 
persons,  BwaaadwecBaaef  iMMniafNfliaaf  Mciety,oaidMaa 
the  cap  of  La  Bruycrc's  fancy-portraits  was  fitted  by  manuscript 
"keys  "  compiled  by  the  scribblers  of  the  day.  The  friend:-.hi;> 
of  Bossuet  and  still  more  the  protection  of  the  Condcs  suCicieriily 
defended  the  author,  and  be  continued  to  insert  fresh  portraits 
of  his  contcmporarii  s  in  ci-  h  new  e<iition  of  his  book,  especially 
in  the  4th  (1680).  Those,  however,  whom  he  bad  attacked  were 
powerful  in  the  .\cadcmy,  and  numerous  defeats  awaited  La 
Bruyire  bctoca  ha  oould  aiahe  hit  way  ialo  that  foatded  bakL 
He  was  delseted  thrice  in  i4fi,  aadoDoaemenunUe 
he  had  but  levea  volei^  flva'of  tidddi  were  tliota  af 
Bojleau,  Racine,  PfeHtssaB  and  Busty-Rabutin.  It  was  not 
tin  r6gj  that  he  was  elected,  and  even  then  an  epigram,  which, 
COBsidfring  his  admitted  insignificance  in  conversation,  was  poi 
of  tha  wont,  katsil  loteri:— 

"  Ouand  la  Bruyerc  ic  pr^scnte 

Pourijuoi  f.\ut  ll  I  iirr  haro  ? 
Pour  (aiiiB  un  nombre  de  quarante 

Nc  fsUott  U  pas  un  a&o  i  " 

His  unpopulaiity  wai^  howcm,  chiefly  confined  to  thambjecta 
of  his  sarcastic  pgrtialUiR^  and  tft  tba  badt  wiltaa  af  lha  r 
of  whan  ha  waa  vaat  ta  aptak  vMh  ft  dMain  aaly  1 

by  that  «f  Fspfe   nb  deser^pdoH  of  the  Meratre  gahnt 

"  immtSialement  au  desu^w  de  rim  "  is  tl-.c  be^t  reoicmbcrcd 
specimen  of  these  unwise  atlack^,  and  would  of  itself  account 
for  the  enmity  of  the  editors,  Fontenellc  and  the  younger 
Comeille.  La  Bruyire's  discourse  of  admission  at  the  Academy, 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  was,  Ukc  his  admi.s.-,jon  itself,  severely 
czilicixcd,  especially  by  the  partisans  of  the  "  Moderns  "  in  tba 
"  Ancient  and  Modem  "  quarrel.  With  the  CtncUru,  th« 
traaaktioa  o(  Theqphtaatai,  and  a  lew  leumf,  moat  of  tbeot 
addrened  to  tba  priaea  da  CetM,  It  caavletea  the  Bet  of  hia 
literaiy  wodu  «iditha«mptiaa  el  a  cvdaua  aad  Butdhdiiputed 
posthumoaa  tieatiH.  La  Bruyire  died  very  suddenly,  and  not 
long  after  biiad>lbsion  to  tla-  Al.hIi  my.  \{v  is  W'A  10  have  been 
struck  with  dumbness  in  ai.  a^^^:;!lLlly  of  his  fntndi,  ajid,  being 
carried  homo  to  the  Hutt  1  de  Condi,  to  have  expired  ol  a[X)pIexy 
a  day  or  two  aflerwartLs,  on  the  lolh  of  May  i6s)6.  It  is  not 
surj'r:-.:i;-r  that,  co.nsidcring  the  recent  panic  about  poisoning, 
(he  bitter  persorul  enmities  which  be  bad  excited  and  the  peculiat 
circumstances  of  his  death,  y^T^*"^  of  foul  pby  should  hava 
been  entertained,  but  there  was  afftatently  no  foundatioa  fOC 
them.  Two  yeas  alter  his  death  aivcaradcertaia'lXalifanaar 
Ir  QutHhme.  BBtfoi  to  bate  been  found  amoQg  h»  papcta  io- 
coirplcte,  and  to  have  been  completed  by  the  editor.  As  tbeict 
diiloKucs  are  f.ir  inferior  in  Utcrary  merit  to  La  Bruyere's  other 
worV.s,  thiir  gcnuincnesi  has  been  denied.  But  the  straight- 
forward and  circrmstantial  account  of  their  apt^earance  given 
by  this  editor,  the  Abb£  du  Pin,  a  man  of  acknowledged  probity, 
the  intimacy  of  La  Bruyerc  with  Bossuct,  whose  views  in  his 
contest  with  F6iclon  these  dialogues  arc  designed  to  further) 
and  the  ent  ire  absence,  at  so  short  a  time  after  the  alleged  aatbor^ 
death,  of  the  least  aiot«at  on  tha  iMut  af  his  firicsda  aad  ll^pia> 
acntatfve^  lecm  to  be  decirive  bt  their  bvour. 

Althou|h  ft  b  pendfllhle  to  doubt  whether  the  vahte  oT  the 
Candko  hn  aot  beca  aomee^  cxaperated  by  traditional 
tmtSx  qkfcba,  tbay  deaim  biyoad  aiqaeiUoa  a  blib  fhefc 
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LABUAN 


He  piaa  «1  the  book  k  thocoogMy  origbal,  if  ttiAt  term  may  be 

hit  it  |««c  liitk  more.  With  the  ethicJ  teacnlbttidM  «ad 

agdal  Dutch  painUng  of  his  origiul  La  Bniyire  corabiMd  the 

yaCUlivilicS  t  f  the  M.  r.tr  ;;!ir  essay, of  the  Per; rfi-:  .ir..!  Af^ximtS 
•f  which  Pasca.1  and  La  K<ii  he loucauld  arc  the  rnxstcrs  r(■^fxct- 
hfdy,  and  lastly  of  that  jRHjlirir  J7th-ccntury  product,  the 
"poTtiait"  or  daborate  literary  picture  of  the  personal  and 
■ental  cfaaiactcristics  of  an  individual.  The  restilt  was  qaite 
mUIc*  anytUag  that  bad  him  before  teat,  and  it  has  not  been 
onctlyitpradMoAiiBMvllinigb  the  any  of  Addison  and  Steele 
immMh  iK  mqp  doM^  iVKiyi^  is  tl»  iDlniafiitai  «i  luqr 
poitnitib  KittetMwof  fell  wwLi  wrf  inlti  nSfeSM  dwkMi- 
ness,  La  Biuyirc  reminds  the  reader  of  Montaigne,  but  he  aimed 
loo  much  at  sentcntiousness  to  attempt  even  the  apparent  con- 
tinuity of  the  grciit  essayist.  The  short  parigraphs  of  which  his 
chapters  consist  arc  made  up  of  maxims  proper,  of  criticisms 
literary  and  ethical,  and  above  all  of  the  celebrated  sketches  of 
individuals  baptized  with  names  taken  from  the  plays  and 
RNnanocs  of  the  tiaui  Thcae  la&t  are  the  great  feature  of  tbe 
work,  aad  that  wUcb  pm  it  its  immcdtate  if  Mi  iU 
populaiftjr.  llMsr  m  wawkBfaDy  piquaad; 
life-like  in  a  certain  sense,  aad  most  have  given  great  pleasore 
or  more  frequently  extiubite  pain  to  the  originals,  who  were  in 
■any  cases  unmistakable  and  in  most  recognizable. 

But  there  is  something  wanting  in  them.  The  criticism  of 
Chirpenticr,  who  re.  rived  L.a  Hniyere  .it  the  .'Nt  .i' li  n- v,  and 
wix)  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  is  in  fact  fully  ju<itificr)  as  far 
■  it  toes.    La  Bniyire  literally  "  est  [trop]  descendu  dans  le 

r,  Uiw  Moliin.  WBlmfied  abMnct 


wde  the  fndividttal  pea 

a  type  while  retanrinf  hit  Mffkhilitf.  ft  •  photograpber 
ntber  th.in  an  arti<t  in  lit?  pTrlr,i.itiirc.  So,  too,  his  maxims, 
adminbly  as  they  ari-  expre^Mil.  .m  l  i  x.ict  as  their  truth  often 
is.  irt  on  a  lower  Ic^•el  than  those  of  I.a  Rochefoucauld.  Beside 
the  sculpturesque  precision,  the  Roman  brevity,  the  profound- 
ness of  ethical  intuition  "  piercing  to  the  accepted  hells  beneath," 
of  the  tpmt  Frondeur,  La  Bruyto  has  the  air  of  a  literary 
fMMMM*  ^HfffM"g  up  superficial  observation  in  the  finery 
^tifrlL  It  it  indeed  oalykgrcoppMiMatlMtktleM^  bat  tiMn 
It  is hy  comperiton  thet  te lnaaeHy pnlMd.  SbikondttK 
wit  'nd  his  personal  "  malice  "  have  doiie  nmch  to  gfve  hhn  his 
rank  in  French  literature,  but  much  must  also  be  allowed  to 
his  purely  literary  merits.  With  Racine  and  Ma&sillon  he  Is 
probably  the  very  best  writer  of  what  is  somewhat  arbitrarily 
Styled  classical  French.  He  is  hardly  ever  incorrect — the  highest 
merit  IB  the  eyes  of  a  French  academic  critic.  He  is  always 
well-bred,  sever  obscure,  rardy  though  somcliincs  "  precious  " 
it  the  tuat  «id  niceties  of  ItngMfll  i>  wiucb  l»  deUghu  to 
isdolgtt,  ia  Mi  mnmei  (Mpi  el  attMliiiff  nudn  by  form, 
BOW  that,  in  point  of  matter,  "  tout  est  dit."  It  ou^t  to  be 
sddcd  to  his  credit  that  be  was  sensible  of  the  folly  of  impoterish- 
ir.g  French  Iiy  ejei  ting  o] !  w  rds.  IIL-,  <  hi;  •cr  i-n  "  Lcs  ouvrages 
<!•:  I'esprit  "  contains  much  pood  c^itici^m,  though  it  shows  that, 
l.kc  most  of  his  contcmixjrahes except  Fcncloa, " 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  bis  own  tongue. 

The  editions  of  I-i  nruyere.  l>oth  partial  .^nd  i  rn;  li  fr,  Inve  l>ecn 
♦■xtreracly  numerous.  £es  Citnutites  d*  Thieftkrastt  traduits  d 
Cm.  arte  t$s  carottires  tt  Us  nuturs  it  (t  sifJe,  appeared  lor  the 
fint  time  in  i6M,  being  published  by  Mtchallet.  to  whow  little 
dauKhter,  accordiacto  tiSMliliM.  la  BmAn  lawe  tlMptofiu  of  the 
book  as  a  dowry.  Two  other  editions,  little  aitcfcd.wcf*  published 
ie  HM)  sent  year.  In  the  foilowiiig  year.and  hi  each  year  until  1694, 
with  the  cac^Mion  of  1693,  a  Uah  edition  appeared,  and.  in  all  these 
five,  additioru,  omissions  and  alterations  were  brRcly  made.  A 
ninth  edition,  not  much  altered,  was  put  forth  in  the  year  of  the 
au»W»  death.  The  Ae-idiTiiy  «rwe»-h  appeared  in  the  eii;h;h  e<-|ition. 
The  Ouictitt  dialoKUCt  were  pulilislied  in  1699:  mo5t  o(  the  Irtten, 
includmg  tho>j»  .ir]<tre'sv^  to  Condd,  not  till  1867.  In  recent  times 
•smeroot  edition^  •  f  the  complete  wqrka  have  appeami,  notably 


of  the  most  p<  !.tr  Illy  useful,  as  the  editor  has  c»^ected  ..Imost  cvcr>'. 
thins  of  value  in  hu  predecessors.  The  literature  of  "ke>'»"  to 
La  BfuyAiw  is  atcnsive  and  apocryphal.  Almoet  everything  that 
csa  be  daw  in  this  direction  end  in  that  of  general  illustration  was 
40M  by  Bdouard  Foamier  in  his  h-arned  and  amusmg  ComUk  i$ 
Em  Brmy^  (1M6);  M.  Paul  Morillot  contributed  a  monograph  os 
La  Bruyire  to  the  aeries  o(  Grands  tcrifin*  fwiftit  in  1904. 

(G.  Sa.) 

LABUAH  («  oonu|)tioD  of  the  Malay  word  iaJmh-an,  signlfyiaf 
an  "  ucbonce  an  idud  of  tbe  Malay  Axchipe^|o,  ofi  tbs 
north-west  coast  o|  BsnHO  hf^^V^  Et  b»  um 

is  30  2J  sq.  m.;  it  ii  dilUllt  UKWt  6  BL  hom  tbt  lMlnlsii4 

of  Borneo  at  the  nearest  point,  and  b'cs  opposite  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  great  Brunei  Bay.  The  island  is  covered  with  low 
bills  rising  froia  f!.its  near  the  shore  to  an  irregular  plateau 
near  the  centre.  About  1500  acres  are  under  rice  cultivation, 
and  there  arc  scattered  patches  of  coco-nut  and  s.igo  palms  and 
few  vegetable  ganiffw,  the  latter  owned  for  the  most  part 
by  Chinese.  fSw  tie  nit  liSbnan  ia  coveted  over  most  of  its 
extent  by  vitaCMaeconduypBvtlusBiditvbicb  tbecbsntd 
trunks  of  tieet riM at frequeat  intennb^  tbe gnttcr pKt sliba 
forest  of  the  islaiid  bsviikg  been  destroyed  by  great  accidesttal 
ontl.igratioos.  Labtian  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  lit/i, 
:hiclly  through  the  ir.itruracntality  of  Sir  J.uiics  Brooke^  lb§ 
first  raja  of  Sarawak,  and  was  occupied  two  years  later. 

At  the  time  of  its  ccsMor.  the  i  i.uid  vv.is  uninh.iljiied,  but  in 
1881  the  population  ntunbcrcd  sjn,  though  it  had  declined  tA 
S361  in  1891.  The  census  retuma  for  1901  give  the  populatiea 
at  841 1.  Tbe  native  population  oonsista  of  Malay 
Chinese,  Tamils  and  aniJl  shifting  comoumitics  el ' 
TutflBft  wd  fltlMr  wtim  of  tbe  1 
There  sre  tbovt  fifty  Europetn  wtHkOM.  At  tbe  tbue  «f  Its 
occupTtI  [.  by  Great  Brit.^in  a  brilliant  future  was  predicted 
for  L.ibuin,  which  it  was  thought  would  become  a  second 
ing.ipijre.  Thc;.e  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  The  coal 
deposits,  which  are  of  somewhat  indifferent  quality,  have  been 
worked  with  varying  degrees  of  failure  by  a  succession  of  com- 
panies, one  of  which,  the  Labuan  &  Borneo  Ltd.,  liquidated  in 
i(>02  after  the  collapse  if  a  dialt  upon  which  large  sums  had 
boca  wmwded.  It  «w  mccteded  by  tbe  LsbuMi  Coalfields 
Ltd.  The  beifamr  it  >  fine  oae^  mad  the  shnvi>  rmmrA  company 
possesses  three  wharves  capable  of  berthing  the  largest  Eastern* 
going  ocean  steamers.  To-da>  Labuan  chiefly  exists  as  a  trading 
dcp6t  for  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Borneo,  who 
sell  their  prcxiuce — beeswax,  edible  birds-ncsts,  camphor, 
gutta,  trqiang,  &c., — to  Chinese  shopkeeinrs,  who  resell  it  in 
Singapore.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  sago,  much  of 
which  ia  produced  on  the  mainland,  Md  tbera  are  three  HneU 
sago-factonet  ca  tbe  ialaad  wbets  tb«  mr  wndaA  is  fSMWiMi 
into  flow.  Tbt  Eastern  ErteaiiQa  Tdspapb  CmpaUf  baa  a 
central  atstioQ  at  LabaaB  witb  cablet  to  Sia$ipore^  Hoay* 
Kong  and  British  North  Botneo.  Monthly  steam  communtcation 
ii  n..ii;.t.iiiied  by  a  Gcman  firm  between  L.-\bu:Ln,  Singapore 
.and  the  rhiltppinet.  The  colony  joineil  the  Ijr.|>erird  I'enny 
Postage  Union  in  1SS9.  There  arc  a  few  miles  of  read  on  the 
island  and  a  metre-gauge  railway  from  the  harbour  to  tbe  coal 
mines,  the  property  of  the  comp.\ny.  There  is  a  Roman  Catbolie 
church  wit  h  a  resident  priest ,  an  Anglican  cfaiuch,  visited  periodic- 
ally by  a  clergyman  from  the  mainland,  two  native  J 
schools,  and  a  s.-iilors'  cJub^  built  hg  I 
The  bishop  of  Singapore  and  Sarawak  fi  also  WdMp  «f  LabnaB. 

The  European  graveyard  h.as  repc.iledly  been  the  scene  of 
outrages  perpetrated,  it  is  believed,  by  natives  from  the  niAinhi  il 
of  Ilutnc-o.  the  gra\cs  being  rifled  and  the  Ivair  of  the  he:i  !  and 
other  parts  uf  the  corp&es  being  carried  off  to  furnish  ornaments 
to  weapons  and  ingredients  in  the  magic  philtres  of  the  natives. 
Pulau  Dal,  a  small  bland  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of : 
is  tbe  site  of  a  fine  coco-nut  plantatioo  whence  nutt  atad  ^ 
are  exported  in  bulk.  The  climate  b  hot  and  very  humid. 

Until  1869  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  was  partly  dcfra>'edby 
imperial  grani^-in-atd,  but  after  that  date  it  was  Mt  to  its  owm 
f^teufces.  A  garrison  of  imperial  troops  was  maiMaijed  until  ia7ij 
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tebeea  ■aintained  without  diHicuhy  by  a  snull  mixed  pulirc 
of  Paa|abU  and  Malays.  From  the  it(  ol  January  1890  10  ihc 
Itt  ol  January  1^06  Labuan  waa  transferred  for  aainiiuftrative 
purpoae*  to  the  Bntisb  North  Borneo  Company,  the  governor  fof  the 
time  being  of  the  company 't  territoma  boldiag  alto  the  royal  com- 
nuHMMi  a*  governor  ol  Labuan.  Tfau  amngetnent  did  not  work 
aatiffactorily  and  called  forth  frequent  pctitiont  and  protests  from 
the  colonistt.  Labuaa  was  then  placed  under  the  government  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  is  administered  by  a  deputy  governor 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Straits  Civil  Service. 

IjLBUBlfDM,  known  bot^cally  as  Laburnum  vuJgare  (or 
CyHsMS  Lahmium),  a  familiar  tree  of  the  pea  family  (Legu- 
BiiBOiM);  it  ii  >ho  tmwn  a»  "golden  chain  "  and  "gMm  laia." 
II  b  ft  Billw  tlwBcmntaitis  of  Fnaoe,  SirftMriiad,  MotlMm 
0tmm9t  aaillNn  Italy,  ftc.,  has  long  been  cuIUtatedasan 
IMIWtal  tiee  throughout  Europe,  and  was  introduced  Into 
■Orth-east  Amcrir.i  \,y  ;f-.c  Kuropt  in  rolor.isls.  rii-rnrd  records 
k  U  growing  in  his  (;arikn  in  i  507  under  the  n.irncs  of  .inagyris, 
labumnm  or  bcanc  trcfi\vk'  {licrb.zU,  p.  ujq),  but  the  date  of 
its  introduction  into  England  appears  to  be  ur.known.  In 
France  it  is  called  Vouiow — a  corruption  from  laburnum 
according  to  Du  Hamd— ««  also  arhoU,  i^.  arc-bcU,  "  the 
wood  having  been  used  hf  tbe  ancient  Gauls  for  bows.  It 
htm  »  wphycd  to  wtpalxi  th>  MI«omMi<i>  idmt  tk« 
bow  tn  flMnd  tD  prtiQvv  ndf  llifligtt  ind  dtttfelty  fcf  btlf 
'«  century  "  (Loudon,  Arhorrttm,  ii.  590). 

Several  varieties  of  this  tree  are  cultivated,  diflcring  in  the 
size  of  the  ffewers,  in  the  form  of  tl-.c  fohagc,  &c.,  such  as  the 
"oak-leafed"  {qvercifolium),  fxndulum,  crispum,  &c.;  var. 
atireum  has  golden  yellow  leaves.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  is  Cyihut  Adami  (C.  purpuroiceru),  which  bears  three 
ktadt  fll  blo>^oms,  viz.  racemes  of  pure  yellow  flowers,  others 
«C  •  wipk  colour  aad  otben  of  an  intennetiate  bftcfeml  tisu 
TW  iMt  m  ftytiM  bloaKUBt,  md  are  itcrils^  nf tli  flulloiiMd 
ovules,  though  the  pollen  appears  to  be  gtKxL  The  yellow 
aad  purple  "  reversions  "  are  fertile.  It  originated  in  Paris 
in  i8.f  t  y  Adam,  who  inserted  .1  "shield"  of  the  bark  of 
Cylisus  purpureas  inu>  a  stork  of  Laburnum.  A  vigorous  shoot 
from  this  buil  was  sub-^iq  io-iJy  propagated.  Hence  it  would 
ai^ar  that  the  two  distinct  species  became  united  by  their 
cambium  layers,  andtIietl«es|>lopagated  therefrom  subsequently 
reverted  to  their  respectiw  pticiitaflcs  in  bcniiB(  both  yellow 
and  puiple  flowcts,  but  praoMe  at  «dt  Ma— »ma  af  aa  fatcr- 
Bedatc  or  bybiid  character.  Such  a  result-  may  be  called  a 
"  graft^ybrkl."  For  full  details  see  Darwin's  Aidmds  and 
Plcnlt  ur.  icr  Di'tnf!lua!um. 

The  laburnum  has  highly  prisonous  properties.  The  roots 
taste  like  liquorice,  which  is  a  member  of  the  5.Tmc  f.in'.ily  .is 
the  laburnum.  It  has  proved  fatal  to  cattle,  though  hares  and 
rabbits  eat  the  bark  of  it  with  avidity  (Gardener's  Chronicle, 
sMi^voL  svL  p.  666).  Hie  aeeds  also  are  highly  pobonoiii, 
pNHHtay  mmIc  aa  vdl  as  acrid  narcotic  pfinciphS)  cipacUljr 
kl  SfMWllMa.  Otaard  {toe.  til.)  aUodcs  to  the  powerfol  eiect 
pfudlked  on  the  system  by  taking  the  bruised  leaves  medldnally. 
Pliny  states  that  hccs  will  not  viiit  (he  flo-.vrr^  (.V,7/.  xvi  ji), 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  bees  and  butterflies  pby  an  important 
part  in  the  MBaBtiHi  af  tha  imn^  nUcIt  tkjr  vlrit  for  the 
nectar. 

The  heart  wood  of  the  laburauB  b  «(  a  dark  reddish-brown 
odow,  hard  and  durable,  and  vAm  a  gpod  polish.  Hence  it 
is  mndi  priaad  Mroers,  and  used  with  other  coloured  woocb 
jar  laliylBg  iwupuBW.  The  labmrntim  haa  been  called  fabe 
aboay  fiom  this  character  of  Its  wood. 

LABYRINTH  (Cr.  Xa^'poffm,  Lat.  Myrinthut),  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Koni.^.ns  to  buildings,  entirely  or  jmrlly 
sublerranc.in,  con;  riining  a  number  f  f  rhaml>ers  and  .intricate 
passafes,  nhich  rendered  egress  puzjding  and  difficult.  The  word 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  whDe  others 
aoBMct  it  with  the  Gr.  KaSpa,  the  praafe  of  a  mine.  Another 
dolvatiim  suggested  :is  from  Mffpn,  •  Lydian  or  Onlui  word 
naaning  a  "  double<dged  axe  "  {Jvtmml  «/  HtUt$at  Studies, 
vd.  109,  >68).  acconfiag  to  whidi  the  Cretan  labyrinth  or 
palace  of  Mm  «m  tba  hMM  «f  the  dowMa  9m,  the  qmboi 
o(  Zeus. 


Pliny  (iVoY.  Iliil.  xxavi.  19, 9l)aBaMhM  llMftiMiqVMlIt 

^ifflf  fatrwiif  hbyrifrtlT  fi  tiitli|wityi  ' 
I.  Tke  Siy|itiaBi  ef  lAkh  a  diacrtpilQB  ia  i^ven  by  BHOdotat 

(ii.  14S)  and  Strabotxvii.  811).  It  was  sitoatad  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Moeris,  opposite  the  andent  site  of  AirinoC  or  Crocodllo- 
polis.  .According  to  Egyptologists,  the  word  means  "  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lake."  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
entire  building,  surrounded  by  a  «^ir  glc  w.ill,  contained  twelve 
courts  and  jooo  chambers,  1500  above  and  1500  below  ground. 
The  roofs  were  wholly  of  Uooa,  and  the  walla  covered  with 
acnlptan.  -  OnoMaidaatood«BnBiid4Baa|ifiaak«ralMUl 
S4J  ft,  high.  Hcndatw  UuhK  tte«^  the  ^yar 
chambea,  but  ma  not  permitted  to  visit  those  uodergnmad, 
which  he  was  toM  contained  the  t(»nbs  of  tbe  kings  who  had 
built  the  labvTinih,  and  of  the  sacred  crorodiies.  Other  ancient 
authoriiies  considered  that  it  was  built  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Egyptian  nomes  or  political  di\  ision$;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  il  was  intended  for  sepulchral  purposes.  It  was  the  work 
of  Amenembe  IIL,  of  the  i  itb  dynasty,  who  lived  about  2300  B.c. 
It  was  fint  kcated  by  the  £gyptakigiBt  Lepriaa  t»  the  north  of 
Hawaia  in  tbe  FayaB^ud  On  18M)  FlIadMfMlie  diaooveced 
ita  faindlitica,  the  aataat  ef  adddb  ia  ^ouft  loeo  ft.  long  hgr 
Soofttride.  immadlately  to  the  north  of  it  fa  the  pyramid  el 
Hawar.i,  in  which  the  mummies  of  the  king  and  his  daughter 
have  been  found  (see  \V.  M.  l  lindcrs  Petrie,  Hav>ara,  Biakmu, 
and  Arsinol,  I&89). 

3.  The  Cretan:  said  to  have  been  built  by  Daedalus  on  the 
plan  of  the  lilgyptian,  and  famous  for  its  oonneaioB  with  the 
legend  of  the  Minotaur.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  had  any 
real  existence  and  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  in  his  dme  it  had 
aiieadiy  dtaiMaMad.  By  iha  older  miianil  «M|laaad  tear 
Cneawia,  aad  is  lepiMUttad  ob  eeina  of  that  dty,  bat  natbiag 
corresponding  to  it  has  been  found  during  the  course  of  the  recent 
excavations,  unless  the  royal  palace  was  meant.  The  rocks  of 
Crete  arc  full  of  winding  caves,  which  gave  the  first  idea  of  the 
legendary  labyrinth.  Later  writers  (for  instance,  Claudian, 
De  sexto  Cons.  Ilonorii,  634)  place  il  near  Gortyna,  and  a  set 
of  winding  passages  and  fhamhers  dote  u>  that  piaoa  is  atiU 
pointed  out  as  the  Jakgfikik;  tbcaa  tn^  htmrnm^  to  iHdlijr 
anciciit  Qitaniait 

4.  TheLenndaat  dnlar  to  MMtoHtfn  ta  d»  fiurpUaa. 
Ranains  of  it  existed  ia  the  itow  «f  Utaih  Bs  iMd  imiart 

was  its  150  columns. 

4.  The  l!a!;.m:  a  series  of  chambers  in  the  lower  patt  af 
the  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Qusium.  This  tomb  waa  joe  ft.  aqoM* 
aad  SB  ft.  hi^  aid  vteaath  ft  waaa  Uyitoih,  toil  vUch 


Ptai  t^-Labyrialli  ef  Leadaaaal  Wte. 


it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  exit  without  the  assistance 
of  a  clew  of  thread.  It  has  been  maintaiaed  that  this  tomb  is  to 
be  recognized  in  the  mound  named  Poggio  Gi^jdla  Bear  OuuaL 

Lastly,  Pliny  (xxxvi.  19)  appliea  tbe  word  to  a  rude  deaviaKatt 
the  ground  or  paveneot,  toiaaiecttent  antidpating  tbe  nedern 
or  garden  maze. 

On  the  ER-yptian  labyrinth  see  A.  \\"<'df -ii  uin,  A  (\ [ii'i  ht  Ce:- 
(kichlf    MfeS^i.   p    J5S,   .mil   hi?   ['(li:!.!!!   nf   rli,    4<  1  t>ook  oi 

UcTodvtus  ^t^>i  on  the  Cretan.  C.  Huck.  KrtM  ^ilM^-iaav).  aad 
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A.  J.  Evaju  ui  Journal  of  HeUtmU  Sludit* ;  on  the  Mibjcct  genenlly. 

In  gardening,  a  I.^-byrinth  or  max  means  an  intricate  network 
Ol  pathways  enclosed  by  hedges  or  plantations,  so  that  those 


Fig.  3. — Labyrinth  of  Batty  Laogley. 
vbo  aotcr  bccoiM  bevikteBMl  in  thdr  eSoru  to  find  Uie 
anke  tlMir  edt.  It  It  a  foBant  of  the  old  geometrical  ityl*  of 

fanlening.  That  are  two  methods  of  forming  it.  That  which 
It  pcifaapt  the  more  common  consists  of  walks,  or  alleys  as  they 


PlO.  3.— Labyrinth  at  VertaillM. 
were  formerly  called,  laid  out  and  kept  to  an  equal  width  or 

nearly  so  by  parallel  hrdRPS.  which  should  be  so  close  and  ihirk 

yiat  the  eye  cannot  readily  pcneuau  them.  The  task  is  to  get 


to  the  centre,  which  is  often  nbed,  and  genertUy  contaiat  • 
covered  seat,  a  fountain,  a  statue  or  even  a  smdl  fMop  of  tim. 
Alter  reacUaf  tWt  poll*  tte  «Mt  iWof  It  It  ntmi  to  the 
cntmce,  wImb  ft  It  muid  Ihat  cftea  it  at  ^fcnlt  at  ingress. 

To  every  design  of  this  sort  there  should  be  a  key,  but  even  those 
who  know  the  key  arc  apt  to  be  peq)lc)tcd.  Somctiiius  the 
design  consists  of  allc>s  only,  as  in  fig.  i,  published  in  17;^  by 
London  and  Wise.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  fan  her  end  is 
reached,  there  only  ren)ains  to  travel  back  again.  Of  a  mon 
pretentious  rh;ir.i'".cr  Wis  a  rjetign  puMisViril  by  ?'.vi'7i?r  in  1743^ 


Fig.  4. — Maze  at  Haaptoa  Coort. 

This  is  of  octagonal  form,  with  ver>-  nunterous  parallel  hedges  and 
paths,  aad  "  six  different  entrances,  whereof  there  is  but  one 
t  hat  lea<|t  to  the  ccatre,  and  that  It  aitandcd  witJi  aone  difficuUict 
and*  scat  moor  ttops."  Somt  of  the  «Mer  deaiiat  for  bb^ 

rinths,  however,  avoid  thbdose  parallelism  of  the  alleys,  which, 
though  equally  involved  and  intricate  in  their  windings,  are 
carried  through  blocks  of  thick  planting,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  from 
a  dcsigrvpubli!^hr<l  in  1728  by  Batty  Lanpley.  These  blocks  of 
ihrubbt-ry  have  been  called  wildcrmsses.  To  this  latter  cb&s 
belongs  the  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Vcnailles  (fig.  3),  oi  which 
Switzcr  observes,  that  il "  It  tBijwod  kgt  al  to  be  the  aoUett  of 
its  kind  in  the  world." 

\Vhate\tr  style  be  adopted.  It  I*  etscntJal  that  there  should  be  a 
thick  healthy  growth  of  the  hedges  or  shrubberies  that  confine  the 
wanderer.  The  trcct  uscil  should  be  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and 
•o  tall  that  no  one  ean  l<x>lc  over  (hem:  and  the  paths  should  be  of 


gravel  and  well  kept.  The  trees  chiefly  used  (or  the  hedge*,  and 
the  best  for  the  purpow,  are  the  hornbnim  among  deciduous  tree*, 
or  the ytwamaigtvtatatat.  The  beech  mieht  be  used  ififtead  ol 
thelHnMBoaaMMaolL  The  green  hoHy  nught  be  pUMol 


Fig.  5. — Maxe  at  Somcrk-yton  Hall. 

as  an  evergreen  with  very  gtKv!  rfnilti,  .ind  '^^  might  thr  Amerir.in 
arbor  vitae  if  the  natural  toil  presented  no  obfitacle.  The  ground 
must  be  well  prepared,  10  at  to  give  the  trm  a  good  Mart,  and  a 
mulching  of  manure  during  the  early  >'ears  of  their  growth  would 
be  of  much  ad\-antage.  They  must  he  kept  trimmed  In  or  clipped, 
tapeehny  in  their  earlier  turn;  trimmbtg  with  the  fcnile  is  nmrh  to 
be  preiemd  to  dipfwig  with  ihean>  Any  plant*  getting  much  in 
advance  o(  th«  rnt  should  bt  topped,  and  the  whole  kept  to  tome 
4  It.  or  S  ft.  in  height  until  the  lower  parts  are  well  thickened,  when 
it  may  l>c  .illowe.l  to  acquire  the  .^ll'iitt'l  ;-.r-u-lir  by  m'"!rr.il<-  .iruiual 
In  cuttimc,  the  hedge  (a*  indeed  all  hedges)  ifaould  be 
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kept  broadest  at  the  bsM  and  nanoawd  upw^nki  which  pnwNU  k 
from  setting  ihiaand  bai«  bcl«w  by  the  itioiigcrgrawth  bcinc  drawn 
to  the  top«. 

The  maze  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Paboe  4)  U  con- 
sidered one  o(  the  lincM  cxamplet  in  England.  It  was  pbnted  in 
tb«  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Wttliam  III.,  ihouj|h  it  has  been  auD- 
poscd  that  a  maze  had  existed  there  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIll. 
It  is  ronstructed  on  ihc  hctlgc  and  alley  system,  and  was,  it  la 
believed,  originally  planted  with  hornbeam,  but  many  of  the  ptanta 
have  been  replaced  by  boUiea,  yews,  &c.,  so  that  the  xt^getatton 
U  mixed.  The  uralka  an  About  hM  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  ground 
occupied  U  »  Itule  over  a  <)turter  of  an  acre.  The  centre  contains 
tWo  large  trees,  with  a  seat  beneath  each.  The  key  to  reach  this 
mtitlg  place  is  to  keep  the  right  hand  continuously  in  contact  with 
the  hadsjC  from  fint  10  last,  going  round  all  tbe  stops. 

The  maxc  in  the  gardens  .n  Suiiicrleytun  Hall,  near  Lowesnit  (Ca 


The  maxc  in  the  gardens  .n  >uiiicrley(un  Mall,  near  Lowesmt  ing. 
ir«a  dfaigncd  by  Mr  John  Thomaa.  Tbc  hcdfc*  an  «f  Engtiiih 


Fw.  6.<^Labyriiiih  ia  Horticulttual  Sodety'a  Guidea. 

WW.  ai«  about  6}  ft.  high,  and  haw  been  planted  about  tiMy  ynn. 
In  the  centre  isa  grass  mound,  raided  to  the  hcitihtorthcbadmiaild 
on  this  mound  i*  a  pagoda,  approached  by  a  curved  grass  path.  At 
the  tWD  cwtienoa  the  weiteni  aide  are  banks  of  laurels  15  or  16  ft. 
high.  On  each  aida  ot  (he  hadcca  throughout  the  labyrinth  it  a 
small  ttriitarfnia. 

There  Was  alaa  a  tabyrimh  at  Theobald'a  Park,  near  Chethttnt, 
when  tbia  olace  pasted  irom  the  earl  of  Saliabtiry  into  the  ponetaioB 
of  janea  1.  Another  ia  aaid  to  have  cxiAni  at  WimUcdon  H^uie, 
the  aaal  of  Eait  Spencer,  which  waa  probably  taid  out  by  Brawn  in 
the  ilth  oentury.  There  it  an  intemiine  lal^nth,  tosiewhat  after 
the  oian  of  <«  3.  at  Miailey  Place.  MeanioKtrce. 

When  the  fardcns  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
fCcnalagton  tme  beinc  piMtitd,  Albert,  Prince  Conaori,  the  president 
of  the  tocicCy.  capecially  desired  that  there  should  be  a  mate  formed 
in  the  auc-nrdcit,  which  was  made  in  the  form  thown  in  fig.  & 
"niia  labvrioth.  designed  by  Lieut.  W.  A.  Neifietd.  was  for  flifcny  year* 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  to  the  yonnfer  visitors  to  the  gardens: 
but  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  niii]«  and  had  tabe  destroyed.  The  (aniena 
themselves  arc  now  built  over.  (T-  MO.) 


I  LABYRINTHDUDBA.  the  name  tfvtn  by  Sir  Kay  Lankester 
(ifiSs)  to  Sarcoditta  (^.».)  (orming  a  reticulate  Plasmodium, 
the  denser  masses  uititcd  by  fine  psrudopodical  throdl,  bu4\f 
distinct  from  some  Protcomyxa,  such  as  Archerina. 

Thia  is  a  small  and  hcterogeneotu  group.  Lahyrinthula, 
ducovercd  by  L.  Cicnkowsky,  forms  a  network  of  relatively 
stiff  threads  on  which  are  scattered  large  spimlle-shapcd  enlargc- 
menu,  each  representing  an  amoeba,  with  a  single  nucleus. 
The  threads  are  pscudopods,  very  slowly  emitted  and  withdrawn. 
TheaAioebaeiiwUipiybjrfiMioaintbaacUvoaUt*.  Thomaicat 


approach  to  a  "  reproductive  "  lUte  b  the  approziraation  of  the 
amoebae,  and  Ibeir  separate  encysUncot  in  an  inegular  heap. 


UbyriMbdidM. 


I.  A  colony  or  "  cell-heap  "  of 
LAyrinthttU  tiUUima,  Cicnk., 
crawling  upon  an  Alga. 
}.  A  colony  or  "cell-heap"  of 
Clilomydomyia  labyrtnlhul- 
•idri,  .'Vrcher,  with  lully  ex- 
panded network  of  threads 
on  which  the  oat-shaped 
corpuscles  (cells)  are  moving. 

Isan  iiiKCsted  food  partidc: 
at  c  a  portion  of  the  eeneral 
protoplasm  has  detached  it- 
self and  become  encysted. 
A  portion  of  the  network  of 
Labyrtnthula  nttUinc,  Cienlc., 
more  highly  magnified,  p,  Pio* 
toplaamk  ma»  appaienlly- 
produced  by  fmioo  of  ■■HiJi 
HaiaeaH.    ff,  Fuaion  of 


3 


■everat  cells  which  have  toat 

their  definite  spiodte-shaped 
contour,  t,  C«>rpti<iclcs  which 
have  become  spherical  and  an 
no  longer  moving  (pcrfaapa 
about  to  be  encysted). 

4.  A sinele  spindle  cell  and  threods 
-  of  LabjTintkula  mairocyitit, 
Cicnk.  a.  Nucleus. 

$,  A  group  of  encysted  cells  of  L, 
matrotytlis,  embedded  in  a 
tough  secretion. 

6,  7.  Ency«ted  cell*  of  £.  WfW 
efUis,  with  caclosed  pro«o> 
platin  divided  into  four  spon«, 

9, 9,  Tmnsverse  division  of  a  no*» 
eocyMed  sptndte-ccll  of  IL 
matrttyitu. 
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•waBiaf  the  hendtm  Stom  wk  tytt  oidtaWljr  aanWP  * 

Moglc  amochac.cr  more  n(4y  four  (tigs.  6,  7).  The  saprophyte 
Dip!opkryi{/)  si<  r  ..r,a  (Cienk.)  appears  closely  allied  to  this. 

1  hLmydt^myx^  {\\.  Archct)  resembles  LAibyrinlkuid  in  ils 
freely  branLhcd  pUsmoUium,  but  coiUaitij  ycUuMibh  chrumalo- 
phora,  and  minute  oval  vesicles  ("  physudcs  ")  filled  «iih  a 
sui»taace  allied  to  tannin — pouibty  pfaloroglucin — wiiicJ^  glide 
•long  ibe  plasmodial  tracks.  The  oeU-body  contains  aunwrous 
anddi  bvt  in  Ja  «cti««  tutc  it  not  nnlvabk  imp  distinct  oval 
■Moabohfc.  b  it  aapytmpU^  iagectinc  sod  digming  other 
ProtisU,  as  well  as  "  asaimilati^"  by  its  cbtoioaiophaflaH  th« 
product  being  oil,  not  starch.  The  whde  body  may  form  a 
laminated  ccUulusf  resting  cyst,  from  uhich  it  may  only  tcm- 
por.irily  cnurgc  (ng  2),  or  it  may  undergo  teaolulion  into  oudcate 

cells  whi>  h  ih>  n  ci ,  yst,  lad  beco—  mwltinuckf  J>a<oai raptar- 

ittg  the  cyst  afresh.  ,  , 

Leydtma  (F.  SchauJinn)  is  a  parasite  In  malign^t  diMases 
«i  iIm (ktura.  The pMudopodia of  adjoini^i cdbiuite to &»zn 
a  BMiNck;  bat  ha  affinities  sceai  lo  endi  aodal  aalted .  Fdc»! 

VinUerx  as  Uikroiramia. 

SeeCienkowskv./tKJk'v/-  iSicroicopuche  Analamie.  iii.  274  (1667), 

11873):  C-  K. Xanlccatcr.  JM.,  xwnx.,  aij  (1896):  Hivronymus  and 
JenkniNon.  Ihid..  «9  (i899){  W.  ZmT.  BeilrSte  sw  Pkytiotoiit 
und  Morphcittte  nitdfrtr  OreaHt$men,  n.  36  (t^J).  »v.  60  (18^); 
P«nard.  Arehn  fur  ProllsieMtumdt.W,  MA  (1904) fr  F.  SchaudinB 

and  Uydrn.  s:i:uH->\>ubi4  4m  tUmitftk  pmmtikm  Almimk 

dtr  WuMMuhaJI.  vi. 

LAC,  •  resinous  incnistatloQ  formed  on  the  twigs  and  young 
bnadw  of  vadoma  tima  by  «n  iaiect,  C«tau  toett,  vhidi  iafcau 
Amb.  1toltmlK(M«lw,SMHl»ii:/dM,}nMH>bth«aiiie 
M  the  MBWil  kidi— a  hundred  thousafu]-^and  is  indicative 
«C  the  covatkaa  hoau  of  insects  which  make  their  appearance 
with  every  successive  generation.  Lac  is  a  pr  hi.u  1  1  f  iht  Kjst 
Indies,  coming  especially  from  Bengal,  iVgu,  ,'M.im  .md  Assam, 
and  IS  pKxluced  by  a  number  of  trees  of  the  species  Fin  us, 
particularly  F.  rtligioia.  The  insect  wliiili  yields  it  is  doMrly 
aUied  to  the  cochir>eal  insect,  Cikcus  i.uli;  kermes,  C.  ilicis 
•ad  Polisll  gBiinHC#«towM(,-aU  of  which,  like  the  lac  insect, 
|faM  •  wl  ofcaufag  mmm.  Tha  mtnuic  larval  insects  fasten 
il  avri«k  00  the  young^ilwlit  •■d,  inaaitiiif  Uiek  bu^  pco- 
boKidcs  into  the  bark,  di««r  tbdr  mnrfntnt  ffom  the  ap  of  tbt 
plant .  The  insect*  begin  at  once  to  exude  the  resinous  secretion 
over  their  entire  bodies;  this  forms  in  effect  a  cocoon,  and,  the 
separate  exudations  coal(  >.  ing,  a  continuous  hard  resinous 
layer  regularly  honeycombed  with  small  cavities  is  dcixisilcd 
•ver  and  around  the  iN^ig.  From  this  living  lomU  the  fenialc 
iairftl.  which  form  the  great  bulk.  o(  the  whole,  sever  eKapc. 
After  their  imprcgnalioo,  whieh  ukea  place  on  tbe  liberation 
•f  tba  miim,  aba«t  ttoae  oKUUba  irom  their  Hist  appearapce.  the 
ifiMlia  develop  into  a  aiiviikr  aaMcphotts  oigudm  cooiiuing 
in  its  main  featurcsof  a  Lufla  saiqoth  shining  crimson-coloured 
sac— the  ovary— with  a  beak  stuck  into  tlw  baik,  and  a  few 
papillary  pro<c*se&  projected  above  the  rcf.inou4  surface.  The 
re<i  ilui<l  in  the  ovary  ij  the  substance  which  forms  the  lac  dye 
of  tommercc.  To  obl.iin  ihe  l.itheil  .imount  of  both  reiin  and 
dyc-sluA  it  is  neccssaty  to  gather  the  twigs  with  their  lining 
iahabitanU  in  or  near  Jtiaa  and  November.  Lac  encrusting 
ihatintfta^fBlhcndiftknawnlaciNniBcKeas  "stick  lac",  the 
imbk  ttmlm%9  aaull  itapaeata  aad  waibed  in  h»t  water  to 
baa  ft  from  colotidaf  matter  cooitita^aa  "aocdkic  ";  and  this, 
when  melted,  strained  through  thick  onyas,  and  spread  out  into 
thin  layers,  is  known  .i>  '  iu'.hc,"  and  is  the  form  in  which  the 
resin  is  usually  bro'.ight  tei  Kurojiean  markets.  Shellac  varies 
in  colour  from  a  dark  amber  to  .w  .ilr.iost  (.ure  black,  the  palest, 
known  as  "  orange-lac,"  i»  the  most  valuable;  the  darker  varieties 
•—"liver-coloured,"  "xtitf"  "garnet,"  itc— diminish  in 
tiallMaa  th$  colaiu  dMpMk  Sbcllac  may  be  bleached  by  dissol  v- 
lac  b  in  •  boSaf  lya  of  caustic  poiasb  and  passing  chlorine 
through  the  solution  till  all  the  rcain  is  pcidpiuted,  the  PNduCt 
being  known  as  white  shelkic.  Bleached  lac  tallC$  dnkala 
shades  of  C'llour,  and  dyed  a  c  "'1^  '  vell^w  it  b.nradl  used  la 
the  luwt  Ind^  (or  working  i,n(o  chain  ornafl|pPi|a  MC.tbe  head 


and  for  other  personal  adornments.  Lac  is  a  prindpal  ingrcdien  . 
in  sealing-wax,  and  forms  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
varniihes,  besides  being  useful  in  v.irious  cements,  &c.  Average 
slick  lac  contains  aUjut  6.s  ^„  nf  riiin,  10  of  lac  d)e  and  6  df  a 
waxy  substance.  Lac  dye  is  obtaiiked  by  evaporating  the  water 
in  v.hich  stick  lac  is  washed,  and  comes  into  commerce  in  the 
form  of  small  square  cakes.  It  is  in  maoy  respe(M  aiaiibr  tOk 
although  not  identical  with,  cochineaL 

UCAlUi.  WOQUS  UKJU  M  U7I*^9<').  Atadk  Mtn» 
iKMw^  «M  homM  Bonignjr.  it  the  Aidaama,  oa  the  tstk  ef 
March  1713.  Left  destitute  by  the  death  of  his  fathe  ,  who  held 
a  post  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  of  Vend6me,  his  thcologit  al 
studies  at  the  College  dc  Lisicux  in  Paris  were  prosecuted  at  the 
expense  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  After  he  had  taken  deacon's 
orders,  however,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  scieiiLc,  and, 
through  the  patronage  of  J.  Caisini,  obtained  employment, 
first  in  aarv«|Nit  tb»  coast  from  Nantes  to  Bayonne,  then,  in 
iJ99>M  WHUaiMrilntba  Fntach  ate  «C  tba  nwriiiiia.  Itm 
awBema<tbbdMkMbopwatba,wMtbaettiiibdt»»iiiaiia,«ad 
achbMi  Ibe  correCUon  of  tbe  aaomaloai  icsuH  puUbhed  bjr 
J.  CaarinI  [n  1718,  was  mainly  due  to  LacaOk's  industry  and 
skill.  He  W.1S  rewarded  by  admission  to  the  Academy  .inrl  tin- 
appointment  of  mathematical  professor  in  M.-izanr.  toilcgc. 
where  he  worked  in  a  small  ob*erv.-.tory  fuie  l  for  his  u^e.  His 
desire  to  observe  the  southern  heavens  led  him  lo  propose,  in 
1750,  an  aitrommiical  ex|H-dition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  oilicially  sanctioned,  and  fortunately  csccutcd. 
Among  iu  results  v.vrc  determinations  of  the  lunar  and  o(  the 
Mbr  faraUaa  (Man  aatviM  aa  an  inUnacdianr),  Uw  fiat 
wiiawin«MBi  «f  a  Soaih  Afrkaa  arc  el  tbe  Md£aa,  and  tba 
observation  o(  loipoo  ■ooibeca  sun.  On  hb  retarn  to  PmM 
in  1 7  54  Lacaille  was  distressed  to  find  himself  an  object  of  public 
attention;  he  withdrew  to  .Ma^arin  college,  :iri  '.  there  died, 
on  the  2tst  of  March  176;,  of  an  attack  of  gout  aKKravatcd  by 
unremitting  toil.  Lalan<lc  said  of  him  that,  during  a  comiwra- 
lively  &hon  life,  he  had  made  more  observations  and  calculalionft 
than  all  the  astronomers  of  his  time  put  together.  Tbe  <|ittality 
of  bb  week  maUed  iu  4|aaatiliy,  wbib  Uw  Jiiinmenedam 
and  laoibyda  of  bb*BMnl  duncMt  aaoMd  btat  aaiMMil 
respect.  ; 

Hh  prinelpel  wmIes  awi  ^sMMwbiP  AndMHaii  (^TST^i 
tatmng  a  tiandard  cataloicue  df  398  trars,  re>ed!ted  by  r .  Baily 
iAltmnrs  Roy.  Ailr.  5tvif/y,  v.  93);  Tabnlae  iio(atts  (17^);  Cofimm 
euilrJe  sleitiffrum  (1763)  (edited  by  J.  D.  Maraldi),  givinj  lonr- 
oh'.ervati'in.s  of  10,000  star?,  and  describing  fourteen  new  c<m  tell-i- 
tion<;  "  Olm-rvations  sur  515  ftoilcs  dii  Zodiaque  "  (publifhed  in  f. 
VI. of  his  £pUmiridtt,  170.'^);  L^imj  iUmrnlairet  dc  MaJh^ma liquet 
(1741).  (rc()uentiy  rcpnnt«d;  ditto  dt  Mitamqu*  (1743),  &c.:  ditto 
d'.l  .  ■  noMie  {1746).  4(h  edition  auEmcntod  by  Labadc  (1779) :  ditto 
i'CV.'  ;>"  07507.  *c.  CaIcuIa«ioti5  by  him  of  eclipses  for  eighteen 
hundred  ye.iri  were  inserted  in  L'Ar!  de  verifitr  Us  dalet  (1750):  he 
eommunieated  to  the  .\cadcmy  in  1755  a  classed  caialocue  of  loriy 
two  southern  nebulae,  and  gave  in  t.  ii.  of  his  Ephimiridei  (1755) 
practical  rule.^  for  the  employment  of  the  lunar  method  o(  longitudeh 
nropo^ing  in  his  addition*  to  Pierre  Bougucr's  Troiti  dt  NaviialtM 
(t7<io)  the  model  of  a  nautical  almanac. 

See  C.  de  Fouthy.  "Elogede  Laeaille."  Hist,  d*  VAtU.  4uS»imm% 
p.  197  (1761):  C.  Brolicr,  Preface  to  Larailto's  t»e<iun  affaan 
Claude  Carlter,  Distourt  kisloriaue.  nreftxed  to  Lacaille's  /Ml  a  J 
kntnn'iui'  Ju  vovaff  hit  au  Co^  (l7f'i):  J.  J.  l..i!,Tnde,  Cflnnoniantt 
I'.n  .Vm^I,  p.  1S5,  i!767);  Pthl.  a'!r.  pp.  412,  456,  461,  4»>. ;  J. 
Dclaml're.  llnl.  df  iatlr.  a%t  X  VIII'  siitlf.  pp,  457-542  :  j  .  S  P.ailly. 
Hist,  dt  I'lSHr.  mi^i/fiu-,  f  cnie-*  li.,  ill.,  passim ;  J .  C  Pogsi  ndotti .  Uwf. 
Lil.  Ucnd^ofUibiuhj  R.  Grant,  Htst.  ej  Fkysical  AilroHvnv,  pp. 
4S6,  &c. ;  R.  Wolf,  Ceukkku  dtt  Atlnnomie,  A  catalogtie  ol  97«6 
stars,  rrooced  from  L^caille's  otMcrvatkms  by  T.  Hendcnoa,  imder 
lbs  supeniaieM  af  F.  Baiiy,  was  pabikbed  in  London  in  1I47. 

LACAITA.  MB  JAMBI  fGucouo]  (1813-1SQ5),  An^ItaHni 
pohtician  and  writer.  Born  al  Manduria  in  southern  li.ily, 
he  practised  law  in  N.iplcs,  and  having  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  o(  prominent  Kr.glishmen  and  Americans  in  that  city, 
he  acquired  a  desire  to  study  the  English  language.  Although 
a  moderate  Liberal  In  poUtics,he  never  )oine<l  any  secret  society, 
bat  fai  idf  I  abir  tba  natoMfoa  0t  Baoiboa  cutociacjr  be  waa 
arrested  for  havfag  aopplM  ObdWeaa  dMi  kftmmtton  aa 
Bourbon '  mivmie  Through  fhc  intervention  of  the  Brilbb 
•ad'Rusaan  ministcts  1^  was  liberated,  but  on  the  puUkatiea 
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of  GUdilonc's  famous  letters  to  Lord  Abcr<kcn  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Naplci.  He  first  soitlcd  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  married 
Maria  C&nnichael,  and  then  in  London  where  he  made  numerous 
friends  in  literary  and  puliiical  drcks,  and  was  profcMor  of 
luHftn  at  QoMn't  College  fioB  1853  to  1856.  In  the  Utter  ycv 
hi  geoeaip«tiied  Lord  Mlato  M  Italy,  on  wlridi  bumIw  fet 
Ibst  net  Cavow.  Wnm  itsr  to- 1863  ht  wis  private  waelafy 
(non-poUtical)  to  Loid  LtHdowne,  and  in  1858  be  accompaided 
C.ladsii  nc-  t  1  t  he  Ionian  Islands  as  secretary,  for  which  services 
he  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  the  followinR  year.  In  1S60  Francis  II, 
of  Naples  had  implored  Napoleon  III.  to  send  a  squadron  to 
prevent  Garibaldi  from  crossing  over  from  Sicily  to  Calabria; 
the  emperor  expressed  himself  willing  to  do  so  provided  Great 
AfiUia  cooperated,  axtd  Lord  John  Riwell  was  at  first  inclined 
At  this  jtucture  Cavour,  having  beard  of  the  scheme, 
LacallA,  at  tha  wiggfitlnn  af  Sbt  Umm  Hudson,  the 
BritUi  vAdMar  It  Turin,  whb  tte  tiA  of  kdiidag  Rim 
refuse  00-opcration.  Lacaita,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  both 
of  Russell  and  hb  wife,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  latter, 
in  winning  over  the  British  statesman  just'as  be  was  about  to 
accept  the  Franco-Neapolitan  proposal,  which  was  in  con- 
sequence aban<loncd.  He  rcturnc  l  to  .\a;>k<  l.'.tc  in  !S6o  and  the 
following  year  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Ditonto, 
although  ha  kad  been  naturaKaad  a  British  subject  in  1855. 
He  UMk  Uttb  pait  la  pariiaimiilaiy  poUtici,  but  ia  1876  was 
OHltd  aeaator.  Ha  wm  moMfy  iaftooiad  ■  Munber  of 
EngHsh  companies  operating  in  Italy,  and  wu  made  «iie  M  the 
directors  of  the  Italian  Southern  Railway  Co.  He  had  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  many  European  countries  and  in  America, 
including  a  number  of  the  nwst  famous  men  in  politics  and 
literature.  He  died  iff  189$  at  FNiUpo  near  Naples. 

An  authority  on  Dante,  hp|:ave  many  lectures  on  Italian  literature 
and  hi>tor>-  while  in  Kn^land;  and  amoilK  his  writings  may  be 
ncntioneiJ  a  l.n^e  niimlK-r  of  articles  on  Italian  subjects  in  the 
Etuydopaeiii^i  Bnlnrniiu  (1857-1^60),  and  an  edition Ol  Bcnvenuio 
da  Imola's  Latin  kxturvs  un  Dante  delivered  in  1375:  he  co- 
operated with  Lord  Veraon  in  the  Utter's  gnat  edition  of  Dante's 
Mtmo  (London,  1898-1865),  and  be  eonpned  a  eatalocue  in  four 
woianies  of  the  duktif  Dwwinhiiali  libiaiy  at  Cbaifaiti  (I  eadoa, 
••79). 

LA  CALLB,  a  aeapoit  ol  Algeria,  in  the  arrondiiaeineat  of 
Bona,  department  of  Censtantinc,  $6  m.  by  rail  E.of  Bonaaad  10 

m.  \V.  of  the  Tunisian  frontier.  It  Ls  the  centre  of  the  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  coral  fisheries  and  has  an  extensive  industr>'  in 
the  curing  of  sardinc^^;  hut  the  harbour  is  small  and  cxjwscd 
to  the  N'.E.  and  W.  winds.  The  old  fortified  town,  now  almost 
^ndoned,  is  built  on  a  rocky  |)cninsula  about  400  yds.  long, 
coanectwl  with  the  mainland  by  a  bank  of  taod.  Since  the 
neenpatlOB  of  La  Callc  by  tbc  French  in  i8jtf  *  WVloWn  has 
Hown  up  along  the  cMit.  Ptop.  ((906)  o(  the  toviv  1774;  «l  the 
commune,  4A 1  a« 

La  Callc  from  the  timn  of  its  earliest  records  in  the  loth  ctntiny 
has  been  the  residence  of  coral  merchants.  In  the  16th  century 
exclusive  privileges  of  fi<,hing  for  coral  were  granted  by  tlic 
dey  of  Algiers  to  the  French,  who  first  estabijihed  themsetve; 
on  a  bay  to  the  westward  of  La  Calle,  naming  their  sctti  •mcni 
Bastion  dc  France;  many  ruins  still  exist  of  this  town.  In  1677 
they  moved  their  headquarters  to  La  Catte.  The  company — 
Ctmtayut  d'J^riquc-^lo  <wmd  the  wwaiM  kit  the  Stiery 
m»  lappwtiftt  t79S  on  the  eatbfeak  of  war  between  Pnnce 
and  Algeria.  In  1806  the  British  consul  ccncral  at  Algiers 
obtained  the  right  to  occupy  Bona  and  La  C,i!lc  for  an  annual 
rent  uf  £ii,cxx>;  but  iliough  the  money  was  |>aii|  for  several 
year*  no  practical  effect  was  gi\-cn  to  tl»e  agrcemcnl.  The 
French  regained  possession  in  1817,  were  expelled  during  the 
wars  of  18^7,  when  La  Calle  was  burnt,  bat  Klnxacdaodrefauik 
the  place  ini  836  The  boaU  engaged  in  the  <Mwi|  WU  waMy 
luMian.  but  the  impodtioa^  dnriag  the  last  qnaitcr  bf  the  loth 
fi heavy  tarn  on  all  lavt  FMath  boata  diove  the  foreign 
away.  F  t  snnc  >Tars  the  Indntti/  ma 
but  waa  icstarted  on  a  Mnall  scale  in  torn. 

9arfivi(       (Pkda,^  E 


See  Abba^Mol.  Vnam  en  BaOarit .  .  .  (Pkda, 
BroM^ow^  Sbt fUm*  XttSMutiiA^itn  (London.  t|jp}  and 
K.  L.  Ph9Mir»7>nHrfrialia  AalM^^v  jMor  CLosMib  W^}* 


LA  CALPRENtDB.  GAUTHIER  DB  COSTES,  SFrcNECK  DK 
{e.  1610-1663),  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  the 
Chiteau  of  Tolgou,  near  Sariat  (Dordogne),  in  1609  or  1610. 
After  studying  at  Totiloaae,  he  eame  to  Faris  and  entered  the 
icginant  of  the  goKdi*  beMDhv  in  i«s»  flBBtltfliaB-lB-ocdiaiqr 
«f  the  foyil  boveMl  Ba  died  to  i6<s  hi  eeiieeqwaw  of  a 
kick  fimm  hb  hoae.  He  waa  the  antbor  of  aeveral  long  heroic 
romances  ridiculed  by  Bdleau.  They  are:  Cassondet  (10  vols., 

j64J-t65o);  CUopulrc  (i6.(S);  Fiir,:mond  (1661);  and  Lu 
NpukIUs,  ou  Us  Diicrlisifmtnh  dr  la  priiirrssf  AUidiane  (j66i) 
published  under  his  wife's  name,  but  fie;ierally  attributed  to 
him.  His  plays  lack  the  spirit  and  force  that  occasionally  redeem 
the  novels.  The  best  is  Le  ComU  d' Essex,  represented  in  i6j8, 
whidi  supplied  some  ideaa  to  Themas  CondUe  foe  Ui  tragedy 

°  LA  CABI01!A.ntowaorthepmlBOB«CNcfraa<kd|la^ 

Philippine  tdandi,  em  the  W.  eoaat  of  the  Uand  and  the  fclk 

bank  of  San  Enrique  river,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Bacolod.'^the 
capital  of  the  province.  Pop.  (too,?),  after  the  annexation  of 
San  Enrique,  19,19*.  There  are  fifty-four  villages  or  barries 
in  the  town;  the  largest  had  a  population  in  1903  of  3254  and 
two  others  had  each  more  than  1000  inhabitants.  The  Panayano 
dialect  of  the  Visayan  language  a  spoken  by  moet  of  the  inhabi* 
tanls.  At  La  Cwlota  the  Spanish  govcnuneai  ittaMhhrd  a 
sution  for  the  atady  of  the  cnhaaa  «f  anpMMM;  hgr  (hi 
American  gowetflBMBt  thb  hat  been  cmwetlcd  hto  a  ^cmhI 
agricultural  experiment  station,  known  as  "  Governmcrit  F.imi." 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  coral  reefs  and  i^)Mi<h  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  10°  and  u"  20'  N.  and  ;i* 
40'  and  74*  E.  The  name  Laccadives  (liiksha  du-ipa,  the  "  hundred 
thousand  isles  ")  is  that  given  by  the  people  of  the  Mal.al  ar 
coast,  and  was  probably  meant  to  include  the  Maldivcsi  they 
are  called  by  the  natives  simply  "tdndBt*  «r  Ammm, 
from  the  chkf  Uaad.  Then  «•  wm 
"  nrnnd  eeiCh  of  wMcfi  the  lob-frtheaa  ttne  k 
(J.  S.  GanOncr).  There  are,  however,  only  thirteen  islands,  lal 
of  these  only  eight  are  inhabited.  They  fall  into  two  groolis 
— the  northern,  b>:loncinR  to  ihe  follertorate  of  South  K^r.  ^ra, 
and  including  the  inhal)iiefl  islands  of  Amini,  Kardamat,  Kiliin 
and  Chetlat,  ,-iri  !  ilie  southern,  belonging  to  the  administrative 
district  of  Malabar,  and  including  the  inhabited  islands  of  Agatti, 
Kavaratti,  Androth  and  Kalpeni.  Between  the  Laccadiws 
and  the  MaMives  to  the  south  Ilea  the  isolated  hUalkoi,  ehicb 
physically  bclongs  to  neither  ynup,'  theogh  aoaMWltet  atottr 
to  the  Maldives  {q.v.).  The  principal  flidiiRia)pd  hafdts  He  noctk 
of  the  northern  grottp  of  islands;  they  are  Mnnyal,  Coradive 
and  Sesostris,  and  are  of  greater  extent  than  those  on  which 
the  islands  lie.  The  general  depth  over  these  is  from  j.?  to  jS 
falhorrs,  but  Sesostris  h.is  ^ti.illi .'.vir  soundings  "indicating 
patches  growing  up,  and  some  traces  of  a  rim  "  (J.  S.  GnrHiner*. 
The  blands  have  in  nearly  all  cases  <IMI(Ml  fren  the  cas'.c:n 
and  pvotected  aide  of  the  iccf,  the  wcMern  hetag  'eeavktcly 
expoaed  to  die  &,W.'bmmob.  the  MttHb  m  amafl,  neae 
I  tcecding  a  mile  in  bceadtb,  wMk  the  total  aica  b  only  aboot 
So  sq.  m.  They  lie  so  low  that  they  would  be  hardly  discernible 
but  for  the  coco-nut  groves  with  which  they  are  thickly  covered. 
The  soil  is  light  cor.il  sand,  beneath  which,  a  few  feet  down, 
lies  a  .stratum  of  coral  jtretcJiing  over  the  whole  of  the  is!ar''.> 
This  coral,  generally  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickne<>!», 
has  been  in  the  principal  islands  wholly  excavated,  whereby 
the  nadoftytec  dump  nod  ia  lendeied  availafale  Im  ceieah 
TheK  eacaieaOaw  a  woili  of  vwl  lahoi»~w«t«  oMda  nt  • 
remote  period,  and  according  to  the  native  tradUhm  hgr  ^aali. 
In  these  spaces  {totem,  "  gaiden  ^  coarse  grain,  polte,  banaan 
and  vegetables  are  cultivated;  coco-nuis  grow  abundantly 
cveo'whcre.    For  rice  the  natives  depend  upon  the  mainland. 

Populalier,  c.r.d  Trade. — The  population  in  1901  was  io,r74. 
The  people  are  Moplas,  i  t.  of  mixed  Hindu  «rtd  .^rab  descent, 
and  arc  Mahommcdans.    Their  manners  and  customs  are  siroHair 
to  tboae  of  the  coaat  Mopiaa;  but  they  maintain  their 
ancint  CMte  dMnetlMll.  the  language  ^wteali! 
hot  It  k  wiftMB  tk  tl*  AnMe  f  to  till  i 
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arc  common  accompUihmcnu  among  the  men.  Th«  chief 
induitry  is  the  manufacture  of  coir.  The  various  proccues 
•re  entrusted  to  the  woooeii.  The  men  employ  themselves 
With  boatbuildiDf  and  in  conveying  the  island  produce  to  the 
MM.  1k«  opom  bom  tbe  Laccadive*  an  o(  th*  auBBal 
lah*  «f  ■bout  £17,000. 

Sultry.— No  dau  exkc  (or  detcmitainf  at  what  period  the 
Laccadivct  wete  first  coloiuMd.  The  earliest  mentioa  o(  them  as 
c!istin£fuish<?d  from  the  Maldives  ■erms  to  l)C  by  Alblrunj  (f.  low;, 
«ho  divides  the  wKdIl-  ;irihi[«-lago  (Dlbajut)  into  the  Dhak  Kutak 
or  Cowrie  lidands  (the  Maldives),  and  the  Divah  Kambar  or  Cuir 
IUjikJs  (the  LAccadives).  (See  Jam.  Atiat.  Soe.,  September  1844, 
p.  2 63 J.  The  islanders  were  omvtrted  to  Islam  by  an  Arab.  apo*(le 
named  Mumba  Mulyaka.  wImw  nave  at  Andntk  adV  bnonru  a 
peculiar  sanctity  to  that  ishnd.  Tiie  kaaeeof  AndrotkwMm  1847 
still  a  memlirr  of  his  family,  and  was  raid  to  be  the  twentv-second 
who  had  hoUl  the  utfice  in  direct  line  from  the  saint,  This  gives 
colour  to  the  tradition  thjt  the  conversion  took  place  about  IJJO. 
It  fi  also  furitier  corrolwratcd  by  the  story  given  by  the  Ibn  Baluta 
of  the  conversion  of  the  .Maldives,  which  occurred,  as  he  heard,  four 
generations  (say  one  hundred  and  twenty  years)  before  his  \'isit  to 
these  islands  in  13^.  Tbe  PorUqiieae  discovered  the  Laccadives  in 
^ay  I4<)8,  and  built  (orU  lipn»  Unw.  but  about  IS45  tbe  natives 
Wtm-  upon  their  opprcsaora.  The  islands  subsequently  became  a 
stirrr-iintv  of  the  r.i).i  of  Cannanore,  and  after  the  peace  of  Scringa- 
pii.i-ti,  i7')i  the  souihtm  group  was  permitted  to  remain  under  the 
m.in.i.;.i'itiriit  of  i)ic  native  chial  at  a  woily  tribttt*.  Thia  maoflca 
in  .irri'jr.  an<l  on  thti  arcouat  thMtllMda  WiMQMMMlBdb)f  tfe> 
British  KQVcrnment  in  187J. 

Sec  The  Fauna  and  Geopapky  if  fht  MaUm  and  Laccadiit 
Arekipelafofs,  ed.  J.  Sunlcy  Gaidiner  (Cambridge  1001-1905): 
MaMcr  bistria  CamlUir  (Madras,  1908) :  C.  Peieira,  "  As  llhaa  de 
Oyve"  (BeUtim  da  Soc.GMg..  Lisbon.  1898-1899)  gives  details 
relating  to  the  Laccadives  from  the  l6th<entury  MS.  volunw  D* 
tmuJii  et  ptttiriruUion*  luiiinuntm  in  the  National  Libiaiy,  Lisbon. 

L4G00UTB  (Cr.  Xkaun,  cistern,  XMn,  stone),  ia  feoksy, 
tlM  Btme  glvta  Iqr  Ciovc  K.  Gilbert  to  iotniaive  bumcs 
•1  IpMOHi  wtA  futnwing  a  cake-Gke  fona,  vUdi  I0  hal 
described  from  Henry  Mountains  of  soatwrB  VtaL  Their 
rb.irartcri-tir  is  that  thi.y  ha'.e  spread  out  aloriR  the  bcd'ling 
planes  uf  the  strain,  but  aic  liul  mj  broad  and  ihia  .\s  the  shccli 
or  intrusive  silli  which,  consisting  usually  of  basic  rocks,  have 
spread  over  immense  distances  without  attaining  any  great 
tiiicknesa.  Lacoolites  cover  a  com]MnUveIy  small  area  and 
have  ireater  thiduiess.  Typical^  they  have  a  domed  tioper 
Mrfue  wbOt  their  base  is  flat.  In  the  Henry  MountatetMy 
tn  ttem  i  to  j  Ok  in  ''^THff  and  canw  in  thickness  vp  to 
atwnt  seee  ft.  Ite  cmae  of  thek  neo&ir  shape  appears  to 
be  the  viscosity  of  the  rock  injected^  whkh  is  usually  of  inter- 
mediate character  and  comparatively  rich  in  alkalis,  belonging 
to  tbe  trachytes  and  similar  LithuloRical  types.  These  are 
much  less  fluid  than  the  basalts,  and  the  Litter  in  consequence 
spread  out  much  •more  readily  along  the  bedding  planes,  forming 
thin  flat-topped  sills.  At  each  side  the  kccoliies  thin  out  rapidly 
10  that  thdr  v^ipa  surface  slopes  atoep^  to  tbe  margins.  Tbe 
gtnto  abova  thnn  which  have  been  tipltfted  and  bent  are  often 
cwrtfitf  tgr  nrttmlnii,  and  aa  the  ^gaacm  matfriah  «eQ  into 
Ihe  Cssutes  a  large  number  of  dikes  is  produced.  At  the  base 
of  the  l&ccolite,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  strata  are  flat  and  dikes 
arc  rare,  thou,;h  there  may  be  a  conduit  up  whiih  the  magma 
has  flowed  inio  the  laccolite.  The  rocks  around  arc  often 
nuch  affected  by  contact  alteration,  and  great  masses  of  them 
hnve  sometimes  sunk  into  the  laccolite,  where  they  may  be 
partly  melted  and  absorbed. 

CittMrt  obtained  avUence  that  these  laccolltes  were  filled 
aft  diplhi  flf  |oao  In  to^ooo  ft,  and  did  not  teach  the  Moiace, 
|faiiBf  lise  to  vokaaoca.  fiam  the  dicdn  on  tbe  dr>inn>  of 
Che  oountty  It  seemed  pcbbabk  that  above  iim  hCBoBtet  the 
strata  swelled  up  in  flattish  eminences.  Often  they  occur  side 
by  side  in  groups  belonging  to  a  single  period,  though  ail  the 
mti:';bcrs  of  each  group  arc  not  strictly  of  the  same  age.  One 
bccolite  may  be  formeid  on  the  side  of  an  earlier  one,  and  com- 
pound laccoUtes  also  occur.  When  exposed  by  erosion  they 
^ve  rise  to  failla,  and  thck  appcaiancn  vaiiea  somewhat  with  the 
■tags  <rf  developnent. 

In  the  western  part  of  South  Amerln*  l»/ro1itr«  n(frreinp  in  sll 
essential  points  with  those  dpscrih<>d  hv  r,i!!KTt  ■>  r  ir  in  ronsidpriMe 

oBodianaadiMeaaeBOiaadivmitrottypoai  OeoaaianaUy  they  an 


asymmetrical,  or  have  oik  steep  or  vertical  side  while  tbe  otbcf  la 
gently  inclined,  la  other  case*  tbey  nbt  into  a  ^r- *?rc  o<  abeeSs 
spreading  outwmids  through  the  rocaa  around.  But  the  tcna 
laccolite  has  also  been  adopted  by  getdof^ta  ia  Britain  and  elsewhcit 
to  describe  a  variety  of  intrusive  masses  not  strictly  identical  la 
character  with  those  of  the  Henry  Blottntains.  Some  of  these  iwt 
on  a  curbed  Hour,  like  the  cabbro  maSMof  the  CiliUin  Hills  in  SlQ«t 
others  arc  injected  along  a  llatiiih  plane  of  uncoaformability  where 
oiu-  tsvt'  in  of  roclcs  rests  on  the  ujiiurmil  .uid  eroded  edBes  of  an 
older  series.  An  example  of  the  latter  class  is  furnished  by  the  frisite 
mass  of  the  Black  Hill  in  the  PMtlaiida,  near  Edinburgh,  which  has 
followed  tbe  foe  bstwinn  the  SOuriaa  and  the  Old  Red  Sandnone. 
forcing  the  rocks  upwards  without  spreadinc  Ml  JatcrsUy  to  aay 
grral  extent. 

The  term  laccolite  has  also  l>cen  applied  tomaoygnnitc  intrusion*. 
•iKh  as  those  of  Cornwall.  We  know  from  the  evidence  of  mining 
shafts  which  have  been  sunk  in  the  country  near  the  edge  <A  these 
granites  that  they  slope  downwards  underground  with  an  angle  o( 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees.  They  have  been  proved  also  to  have  been 
injected  aloeg  certain  wnB^iHuM  horiaoos;  so  that  ahfaough  the 
roclBof  the  cotmtty  haws  been  foldMl  Ian  complicated  manner 
tbe  granite  can  often  be  sbowntendhfliClosely  to  certain  rT  '  inN  rs 
of  t£e  stratigraphical  sequenoe nrneiMidenible  distance.  H.  m .  n 
is  clear  th.it  their  upfier  s.^rfaces  are  convex  and  gently  arched,  and  it 
b  conjee  I '..rtij  liijt  ■he  ir.jta  must  extend  below  them,  though  al  a 
great  depth,  forminj;  a  ti  1. ir.  Tlie  definite  proof  of  this  h.is  not  bei  n 
attained  for  no  boriPKi  ha\r  (M  iu-iratnl  t'le  granites  and  reached 
sedimentary  rocks  beneath  them.    But  often  ia  mountatnova 

ass  :s^rvi£ri^*i&£r^«^^ 

have  a  considerable  thickness  in  proportioc  to  their  lengtn,  raise  the 
rocks  above  them  and  liU  them  wtth  dikes,  and  behave  generally  Khe 

typical  laccolitcs.  1  n  contradistinction  to  intrusions  of  tnis  type  •  ith 
a  wcU-delincd  floor  wc  may  jilate  the  batholilhs,  by^maliths.  filutonic 
plugs  and  stocks,  which  have  vertical  margins  .ind  apparently  descend 
to  unknown  depths.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  masses  of  this  type 
eat  their  way  upwards  by  dissolving  the  rock  above  them  and  ao- 
aotbing  it.  or  excavate  a  pnaafahy  MaUsi  aptheioof  of  the  saaoe 
they  occupy  while  the  fragneata  detaoMd  shut  downwards  ana  ai« 
lost  in  the  aitcndin^  majjma.  (J.  S.  F.) 

LACB  (corresponding  to  Ital.  mcrUlto,  Irina;  Genoese  pit**', 
Ger.  MpiUen;  Fr.  denteUt;  Dutch  kanten;  Span,  cncajt;  the 
English  wotd  owes  MKMCUng  In  the  Fr.  laisii*  og  laeu,  hut  both 
are  cennacted  wftli  the  eMor  Let  iafMni;  ce^  matft  Incat 

were  also  called  |eiii—nft  or  iaaeition*  and  denlr  «r  tA^tgHt 

the  name  applied  to  omaraental  open  work  formed  of  threads  of 

I^.T,  cotton,  silk,  gold  or  silver,  and  Occasionally  of  mohair  or 
aloe  libre,  looped  or  plaited  or  twisted  together  by  hand,  (t)  uith 
a  needle,  when  the  work  is  dbtim  tiv<  ly  known  as  "  nccri:-. i  .  int 
lace  ";  (2)  with  bobbins,  pins  and  a  pillow  or  cushion,  when  the 
work  is  known  as  "  pillow  lace ";  and  (.1)  by  steam-driven 
midnnety,  when  imitalhwis  of  both  needlepoint  And  pillow 
hcci  IM  piDdiKcd.  Lnonvaking  implies  the  peBAwtm  «f 
omnwint  id  fabric  oncMWugy.  Witheatnp«lMmerdai|» 
the  fabric  «f  lne»  cannet  he  noak; 

The  publication  of  patterns  for  nwiihprii»t  and  pfllew  facw 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century.  Before  thst 
jirri.vl  lace  deirribed  such  articles  as  cords  and  narrow braidsof 
plaited  and  twisted  threads.  usc<1  not  only  to  fasten  shoes, 
sleeves  and  cor&ctb  together,  but  also  in  a  dtioralive  manner  to 
braid  the  hair,  to  wind  round  hats,  and  to  be  sewn  as  trimmings 
u\yon  costumes.  In  a  Harldan  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  \  I. 
and  Edward  IV.,  about  1471,  dirediona  ate  given  for  the  nakiug 
of  "  lace  Beacon,  bee  indented,  Imb  bwdend,  laee  eovett,  n 
brode  bee,  a  rouid  lace,  a  thynne  lace,  an  open  lace,  lace  for 
hattys,"  &c  The  MS.  opens  with  an  illuminated  capital  letter, 
in  which  is  the  fiRurc  of  a  woman  making  these  articles.  The 
MS.  supplies  a  clear  description  how  threads  in  combiiiaiions.  of 
twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  to  tens  and  fifteens,  were  to  l,e  tvii>tcd 
and  plaited  together.  Instead  of  the  piUow,  bobbins  aiKi  pios 
with  which  pillow  lace  soon  afterward*  WM  Vmitt  flw  hudl  wcn 
used,  each  finger  of  a  hand  serviDg  ni  n  pig  ifon  wluch  was 
pUocd«*'bon7t"«r ''bow,'*«rTMfahBBef  thned.  Each 
baS  ndi^  be  of  dilBent  colour  fiom  tbe  other.  Thewriteref 
the  MS.  says  that  the  fint  finger  next  the  thumb  shd!  Y»e  cdled 
A,  the  next  R,  and  so  on.  According  to  tbe  sort  of  i'  ld  or  braid 
to  be  made,  so  each  cif  the  four  fingers,  A.  B,  C,  D  might  be  called 
into  service.  A  "  thy  nne  lace  "  might  be  made  with  three 
tbrcada,  and  then  only  fiagpis  A,  B,  C  would  be  requited.  A 
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"  round  "  lacf,  »toutcr  than  the  "  thynnc  "  iace,  might  reqiurc 
the  service  o(  four  or  more  fingers  By  occasionally  dropping 
the  use  of  threads  from  certain  fingers  a  sort  of  Indented  lare  or 
braid  might  be  nade.  But  when  laces  of  more  importamc 
ware  wanted,  such  as  a  broad  lace  for  "  hattys,"  the  fingers  on 
hands  of  assistants  were  required.  The  smaller  cords  or 

tbe  ed(C9  of  flMlan  lad  cidBi,  iMit  called  **  pttrit  **  (tee  ue  iBiH 

edge  to  the  collar  worn  by  Catherine  de'  Medid,  PL  H.  fig.  4). 
In  another  direction  from  which  some  suggestion  may  be  derived 
as  to  the  evolution  of  lace-making,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  at  an  early  period  the  darning  of  varied  ornamental 
devices,  stif!  and  geometric  iu  treatment  into  band-made  network 
•f  unU  fiiuare  meshes  (see  squares  of  "  iacis,"  PI.  I.  fig.  i ) 
bMMM  ipccialized  in  many  European  countries.  This  is  held 
bjr  aom  mitm  to  be  "agn  thutbimJ'  or  "  opui  afaorum  " 
toiderwdk).  Ea«yiaeltMi**opiM«htoilim,'*MMte<i»u 
mm  the  t^th  ccnttuy  csM  is  fMhIto  coMectioM.  The  p— doc 
tioiu  of  this  damioK  in  the  early  part  «f  tte  tdth  WAmrf  ame 
to  l)c  kri'j>.vn  as  "  punto  n  ni;ip!ia  quadra  "  in  Ita'y  and  as 
"  lai  15  ■'  ui  France,  and  lhrouj;h  a  growing  dcmaiid  fur  household 
ari<l  wearing  linen,  very  much  of  the  "  lacis  "  w;ii  made  in  white 
threads  not  only  in  Italy  and  France  but  also  in  Spain.  In 
appearance  it  is  a  filmy  fabric  With  white  threads  also  were 
the  "  purlings  "  above  mentioned  made,  by  means  of  leaden 
bobbins  or  "  fuxii,"  and  were  colled  "  merletti  a  piombini  "  (see 
bwer  faorder,  PL  il.  fif.  j).  Cut  and  dnm  tbiwd  lioca  irarii 
(Ibe  iMMr  kaowB  •■  "  td»  Unta  **  in  Ita^  aad  M."  deddida  ■* 
b  SmIiO  were  other  forms  of  embroidery  as  much  in  vogue  as 
the  dainllis  on  net  and  the  "  purling."  The  ornament  of  much 
«f  this  cut  and  drawn  linen  work  (sec  roU.ir  of  Catherine  de' 
Medid,  PI.  II.  fig,  4),  more  restricted  in  scope  than  that  of  the 
darninR  on  net,  was  govcrnul  by  ilie  recurrence  of  open  STjuares 
formed  by  the  withdrawal  ul  ihc  threads.  Within  these  squares 
and  rectangles  radiating  dcvicei  u;,u.Lily  were  worked  by  means 
of  whipped  and  bulionbole  stitches  (I'l,  fig.  5).  The  (cneial 
effect  in  the  linen  was  a  succession  of  inscriioDS  or  borders  (ot 
fltia  or  candied  ntiq/iatim,  «teH»  tlw  mm  "poM*  • 
fetkdb''ghmtotMiciMaf «Hlii«idaTlBi>u4)r.  Wockaf 
aiinaar  style  aad  «pectaD||r  that  with  whipped  sdtchce  was  done 
rather  earlier  in  the  Grecian  islands,  which  derived  it  from  Asia 
Miiiur  and  Persia.  The  dose  connexion  of  the  Venetian  republic 
with  Grii.cc  and  the  eastern  islands,  as  well  a*  its  commercial 
iela'.ionH  With  the  East,  sulTnicnily  c.\plain5  an  early  tr-insplant- 
ing  of  ihi".  kind  of  embroidery  into  \  enice,  as  well  as  in  southern 
Sp.iiii.  .\t  Venice  besides  being  called  "  retioeUa,"  cut  work  was 
also  called  "punto  lagliato."  Once  fairly  csiablished  as  home 
induslrics  sucB  arts  wt  rc  quickly  exploited  with  a  beauty  and 
viii^  oi  paUcnv  conilrxity  of  stitch  nd  dclicaor  of  execu- 
tiiw,  amil  iBMt^  aod  edgings  aide  todependeatjy  of  any 
linen  as  a  starting  base  (see  first  two  borden,  PL  II.  fig.  j)  came 
into  being  under  the  name  of  "  Punto  in  aria  "  (PI.  II.  fig.  7). 
This  was  the  first  variety  of  Venetian  and  Italinn  run'lLiKjim 
lace  in  thf  middle  of  the  i6th  century.'  and  its  appcataiin-  ihtn 
almost  coir.K  nil.  in  iJalc  with  that  of  ilic  ■  mcrlctti  a  piomliini." 
which  was  the  earliest  Italian  cushion  or  pillow  late  (M;e  lowtr 
edging.  PI.  II.  fig  3)- 
Hie  many  varieties  of  JKcdbpoiot  wd  pillow  lacca  wiM  U 

*The  pre\'alencc  of  fashion  ia  the  above-mentioned  torts  of  ero- 
broidcry  durina  the  16th  rt-ntufy  Is  marked  bv  the  number  of  pattern- 
hook*  then  publirhcd.  In  \>n!rc  n  ^^r>rkflIthi^  1  l,i-ss  i's5j<<i  l>y 
Alci'iandro  I'aKannino  in  is.';,  thtr  <il  a  ?iniil.ir  naluic.  printed 
bv  Pierre  Quinty,  appc^ncl  in  lh<-  wine  year  at  Cologne;  and  La 
fkuT  dt  la  tcitnct  it  ^urttaitlurt  tt  fxUfons  de  btoderie.jaion  arat  uqut 
H  ytaliqme,  was  published  at  Pari*  in  ijjo.  From  this*  early  dates 
until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  pattem-books  for  embrotdeiy 
in  Italy.  Fiance.  Germany  and  England  wvrc  published  in  (feat 
abundance.  Thi-  designs  contained  in  many  cA  those  dating  from  the 
early  16th  r(  ntury  were  to  Ik:  worked  for  costumes  and  hangings,  and 
con*iMe<1  ,'4  i.<-ri)!ls,  arabc5fiucs,  bird*.  aninnU,  flowor?,.  foliage,  her!)* 
and  t{ra«scs.  So  l.-.r.  ho»e%'cr,  a*  thr  ir  reprrv!  j.  non  a'*  Licv«i  iiii|;lit  l>e 
ooncomed,  the  cncution  of  complicated  work  was  involved  which 
acfa  baa  ■lactlwd  teoe'wwkefa,  mrh  ae  ihow  aha  aiuia  a  eniaif 
■nr*  eoaal  be  eapacted  to  vadertake* 


touched  on  under  the  heading  allotted  to  each  of  these  metbodi 
ui  nuking  lace.  Here,  however,  the  general  drcurastanccs  of 
thtir  genesis  may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The  activity  in  cord 
and  braid-making  and  in  the  particular  sorts  of  ornati^cntal 
needlework  already  mmtinf  d  clearly  posttilatfri  stsch  special 
labour  as  was  capable  of  bdag  converted  iato  laoe-Bsafcia^ 
And  frMB  the  x6tb  centoijr  aowaida  tbaHbawbmethefaibmqr 
ia  Eun^  was  aflorded  by  regnlar  fade  dflAaad,  CDupled  viOl 
the  exertions  of  those  who  encouraged  thdr  depeodcnts  or 
proteges  to  give  their  spare  time  to  remunerative  home  occupa- 
tions. Thus  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  the  industry  have 
come  to  be  a-WK-iated  with  the  women  folk  of  peasants  and 
fishermen  in  circumstances  which  present  little  dissimilarity 
whether  in  regard  to  needle  lace  workers  now  making  lace  in 
whitewashed  cottages  and  cahiis  at  Yotighal  and  Kenmare  in 
the  south  of  Irehud,  or  dMMeivbopndooed  their  "  piuiti  ia  aria  " 
dming  the  ifth  oentqtj  ibMC  tiht  lisooaa  of  Venice,  or  Preach 
women  who  and*  dw  WIBffHww  "WMk  da  Fraace"  «t 
AlencoB  aad'elMiriMK  la  tha  trtb  and  ittb  ceatarics;  or  pillaar 
lace  workers  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  at  little  seaside  viUaga 
tucked  away  in  Devonshire  dells,  or  those  who  were  engaged 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  in  "  mcrlctti  a  piumljii  i  "  in 
Italian  villages  or  on  "  Dcntellcs  au  fuseau  "  in  flemish  low* 
lands.  The  ornamental  character,  however,  of  these  several 
laces  would  be  found  to  differ  much;  but  methods,  materials, 
appUances  and  opportunities  of  work  would  ia  tbe  aiaia  be  alike. 
As  iaahioa  ta  veariag  laoaa  citeadcd,  ao  wafkeia'CaBe  la  ba 
^baM  teptbarbtta  grrapa  by  employcia  who  acted  aacbaaadi 
for  genera!  trade.*  Noas  fai  tbe  past  as  in  the  preseat  have  aba 
devoted  attention  to  the  industry,  often  providing  in  tbe  conveat 
precincts  workrooms  not  only  fur  |H;r-.in:  w<  r'UTi  to  carry  out 
tommi->jions  in  the  service  of  the  churLh  or  lor  the  trade,  but 
•tlso  for  the  purpose  of  training  children  in  [he  art.  Elsewhere 
lace  schools  have  been  founded  by  benefactors  or  organii-cd  by 
s<iniL-  loading  local  lace-maker'  as  much  for  trading  as  for 
education.  In  all  this  variety  of  circumstance,  development 
of  finer  work  has  depended  upon  the  abihticsof  the  workers  being 
citeidsed  uadcr  aotmd  directloa,  whether  derived  thiomh  tbeb 
«wa  fmuhJoaa,  or  supplied  by  faiielligent  aod  taatefol  emidoyetf. 
Where  any  such  direction  has  been  absent  the  industry  \'iewed 
commcrdally  has  suffered,  its  productions  being  devoid  of  arlisUc 
effect  or  adaptability  to  the  chancing  tastes  of  demand 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  w  iikly  distant  rcs^on.i  of  EuA>p< 
where  pictorial  art  first  flourished  .iml  atlained  high  ptrfci-lie.n, 
north  Italy  and  Flanders,  were  precisely  the  locali'irt  where 
lacc-malcing  first  became  an  industry  of  importance  both  from 
an  an  istic  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Not  withstand- 
ing more  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  earlier  development  of 
pillow  laoa  makiag  IB  Italy  the  bivcadoii  of  dOIow  koe  Isoflca 
credited  to  tbe  Pleadngs;  hot  there  1i  ao  dmhict  trace  Of  the 
time  or  the  locality.  In  a  picture  said  to  exist  in  the  church  af 
St  Gomar  at  Lierre,  and  sometimes  attributed  to  Qucntia 
Matsys  (1495),  is  introduced  a  irirl  apparently  working  at  some 
•■nrt  of  Lire  with  pillow,  bobbin';,  ..Vr  .  v.h:ch  .ire  somewhat 
rimilar  to  the  implements  in  use  in  rm  :e  il  cMt  ti:\i.s.'  From 
the  very  infancy  of  Flemish  art  an  act '.e  iracrcourM.-  was  main- 
t.iincd  between  the  Low  Countries  and  the  great  centres  of 
Italian  art;  and  it  is  therefore  oa|y  what  aikbt  be  expected 
that  the  wonderful  examples  of  tbe  alt  attd  baecmait;  of  Vesica 
in  Uiea4Bakbig  daadd  soon  have  come  to  be  known  to  and 
rivaled  OMMif  Ae  eqtiaDy  industrious,  thriving  and  artistic 
Flcmiryr-^  .\t  the  rrA  nf  the  16th  century  pattern  liooks  were 
issued  in  i  landers  having  the  some  general  character  as  those 
published  for  tbe  gaidiaee  of  tba  Venetiaa-aDd  edier  I^dha 
lace-makcrs. 

*A  «ety  complete  aceeaal  ef  bow  tbeae  eoaditiaoa  begaa  aad 

dcx-eloped  at  Alcni^on,  for  imtance,  is  given  In  Madame  Despiefre's 
Hislotredu  Potntd'AlntfM  (tM6)  to  whtch  is  appended  an  Interefttng 
and  annotated  list  of  merchants,  designers  and  makers  of  Point 
d'Alen^on. 

•  E.t.  The  family  of  Camusat  at  .Mpn(,on  (roni  ifx)!  uMil  I7QJ> 
'  The  p:i  ture,  howewr,  ,ii  S-i,'uin  hai  poinii-'i  out,  WManHHbf 

painted  tumsi.lMfty  yuAf*  Uu:r»  ami  by  Jc^  Matya*  .  . 
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Fnnce  and  England  were  not  far  behind  Venice  and  Flanders 
in  making  needle  and  pillow  lace.  Henry  III.  of  France  (tS74~ 
1389)  appointed  a  Venetian,  Frederic  Vinciolo,  pattern  maker 
lor  varieties  of  linen  needle  works  and  laces  to  his  court.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  fertile  designer  the  seeds  of  a  taste  for  lace 
is  France  were  principally  town.  But  the  event  which  par 
txctUtnct  would  seem  to  have  fostered  the  higher  development 
of  the  French  art  of  lace-making  was  the  aid  oiScially  given  it 
lu  the  following  century  by  Louis  XIV.,  acting  on  the  advice 


done  on  a  pillow  or  dishton  and  with  the  needle,  in  the  style 
of  the  laces  made  at  Venice,  Genoa,  Ragusa  and  otiicr  pbcca; 
these  French  imitations  were  to  be  called  "  points  de  France." 
By  1671  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris  writes,  "  Gallantly 
is  the  minister  Colbert  on  his  way  to  bring  the  '  lavori  d'aria'  to 
perfection."  Six  years  later  an  Italian,  Domenigo  Contarini, 
alludes  to  the  "  punto  in  aria,"  "  which  the  French  can  now 
do  to  admiration."  The  styles  of  design  which  emanated  from 
the  chief  of  the  French  bee  centre,  Alencon,  were  more  fanciful 


Fig.  24. — portion  of  a  Flounce  of  Needlepoint  L.noe.  French,  early 
»i<!ered  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  "  Point  d  Argentan  ":  tomne  oi  ihe 


of  his  minister  Colbert.  Intrigue  and  diplomacy  were  put  into 
action  to  secure  the  services  of  Venetian  lace-n-orkers,  and  by 
an  edict  datc<l  1665  the  Ian-making  ctnirci  at  Alcnton,  Qucsnoy, 
Arras,  Reims,  Sedan,  Chlleau  Thierry,  Loudun  and  elsewhere 
were  selected  for  the  operations  of  a  company  in  aid  of  which 
the  state  made  a  contribution  of  36,000  francs;  at  the  same 
time  the  importatioo  of  Venetian,  Flemish  and  other  laces  wtas 
strictly  forbidden.'  The  edict  contained  instructions  that  the 
lacc-niakers  should  produce  all  sorts  of  thread  work,  such  as  those 

•  See  ihe  poetical  »Wt  RhoiU  iet  paarmenli  rf  broirnei,  written 
by  MadenvotKUr  dc  U  Tuuiwe,  cnuain  of  Madame  dc  S^-vi^nt,  in  the 
mklille  of  the  17th  century,  which  marks  the  favour  which  futx-itn 
Uccs  at  that  time  coiuioandcd  ainonK>t  the  leaders  of  French  faUiiun. 


i8th  century,  "  Point  dc  France."  The  honeycomb  gmund  is  con- 
filling*  are  made  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Point  d'Alcnjjon  "  rittau. 

and  less  severe  than  the  Ve  letian,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 

Flemish  lacc-makcrs  later  on  adopted  many  of  these  French 
patterns  for  their  own  use.  The  provision  of  French  designs 
(fig.  n)  wliich  owes  so  much  to  the  state  patronage,  contrasts 
with  the  absence  of  corresponding  provision  in  KngLind  and 
was  noticed  early  in  the  i8th  century  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
"  How,"  he  asks,  "  could  France  and  Flanders  have  drawn 
so  much  money  from  other  countries  for  figured  silk,  lace  and 
tapcslr>',  if  they  had  not  had  their  academies  of  design?" 

It  i*  fairly  evident  too  that  the  French  laces  ihemvlves,  known 
I  at  "  btMrttc."  "  gueuie,"  "  camoanc  "  and  "  niij{nonclte,"  were 

I email  and  comparatively  insigaincaul  worlu,  witJumt  pretence  to 
dciign. 
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The  humble  endeavours  of  peuantry  in  England  (which 
could  boast  of  no  schoob  of  design),  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  Spain  could  not  result  in  work  of  so  high  artistic  pretension 
as  that  of  France  and  Flanden.  In  the  i8lh  century  good  lace 
was  made  in  Devonshire,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  to 
some  extent  the  hand  lace-makers  of  England  and  Ireland  have 
become  impressed  with  the  necessity  Ct  well-considered  designs 
for  their  work..  Pillow  lace  making  under  the  name  of  "  bone 
lace  making  "  was  pursued  in  the  lylh  century  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Hcniordshirc  and  Bedfordshire,  and  in  17 14  Defoe  refers 
to  the  manufacture  of  bone  lace  in  which  villagers  were  "  wonder- 
fully exercised  and  improved  within  these  few  years  past." 
"  Bone  "  lace  dates  from  the  1 7th  century  in  England  and  was 
practically  the  counterpart  of  Flemish  "  dcntclles  au  fuseau," 
and  related  also  to  the  Italian  "  merletti  a  piombini  "  (see 
ri.  fig.  10).  In  Germany,  Barbara  Uitmann,  a  native 
of  Nuremberg,  instructed  peasants  of  the  Hare  mountain}  to 
twist  and  plait  threads  in  1561.  She  «-as  assisted  by  certain 
refugees  from  Flanders..  A  sort  of  "  purling  "  or  imitation  of 
the  Italian  "  merletti  a  piombini  "  was  the  style  of  work  produced 
then. 

Lace  of  comparatively  simple  design  has  been  made  for  centuries 
in  villages  of  Andalusia  as  well  as  in  Spanish  conventual  estab- 
lishments. The  "  point  d'Espagnc,"  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  commercial  name  given  by  French  manufacturers  of  a 
class  of  lace  made  in  France  with  gold  or  silver  threads  on  the 
pillow  and  greatly  esteemed  by  Spaniards  in  the  t7th  century. 
No  lace  pattern-books  have  been  found  to  have  been  published 
in  Spain.  The  needle-made  laces  which  came  out  of  Spanish 
monasteries  in  iSjp,  when  these  institutions  were  dissolved, 
were  mostly  Venetian  nccdie-made  laces.  The  lace  vestments 
preserved  at  the  cathedral  at  Granada  hitherto  presumed  to  be  of 
Spanish  work  arc  verified  as  being  Flemish  of  the  17th  century 
(similar  in  style  to  PI.  fig.  14).  The  industry  is  not  alluded 
to  in  Spanish  ordinances  of  the  15th,  i6th  or  17th  centuries,  but 
traditions  which  throw  its  origin  back  to  the  >Ioors  or  Saracens 
are  still  current  in  Seville  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  a 
twisted  and  knotted  arrangement  of  fine  cords  is  often  worked ' 
under  the  name  of  "  Morisco  "  fringe,  elsewhere  called  macraraf 
lace.  Black  and  white  ulk  pillow  laces,  or  "  blondes,"  date  from 
the  18th  century.  They  were  made  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chanlilly,  and  imported  'for  mantillas 
by  Spain,  where  corresponding  silk  lace  making  was  started. 
Although  after  the  iSth  century  the  making  of  silk  laces  more  or 
less  ceased  at  Chantilly  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  craft  is  now 
carried  on  in  Normandy — at  Baycux  and  Caen — as  well  as  in 
Auvcrgne,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  simple  "  torchon  "  laces. 
Silk  pillow  lace  making  is  carried  on  in  Spain,  especially  at 
Barcelona.  Tlie  patterns  are  almost  entirely  imitations  from 
18th-century  French  ones  of  a  large  and  free  floral  character. 
Lace-making  is  said  to  have  been  promoted  in  Russia  through 
the  patronage  of  the  court,  after  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
Paris  in  the  early  da>-s  of  the  i8th  century.  Peasants  in  the 
districts  of  Vologda,  Babkhua  (Nijni-Novgorod),  Bidefl  (Tula) 
and  Mxensk  (Orel)  make  pillow  laces  of  simple  patterns.  Malta 
b  noted  for  producing  a  silk  pillow  lace  of  black  or  white,  or  red 
threads,  chiefly  of  patterns  in  which  repetitions  of  circles, 
wheels  and  radiations  of  shapes  resembling  grains  of  wheat 
are  the  main  features.  This  characteristic  of  design,  appearing 
in  while  linen  thread  laces  of  similar  make  which  have  been 
identified  as  Genoese  pillow  laces  of  the  early  17th  century, 
reappears  in  Spanish  and  Paraguayan  work.  Pillow  lace  in 
imitation  of  Maltese,  Buckinghamshire  and  Devonshire  laces 
u  made  to  a  small  extent  in  Ceylon,  in  different  parts  of  India 
and  in  Japan.  A  successful  eflort  has  also  been  made  to  re- 
establish the  industry  in  the  island  of  Burano  near  Venice,  and 
pillow  and  needlepoint  lace  of  good  design  is  made  there. 

At  present  the  chief  sources  of  hand-made  lace  are  Frajice, 
Belgium,  Ireland  and  England. 

France  is  faithful  to  her  traditions  in  maintaining  a  lively 

'  Uwful  information  has  lieen  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  on  lace  by  Mrs  B.  Wishaw  of  Seville. 


and  graceful  taste  in  lace-making.   Fashion  of  late  yean  has 

called  for  ampler  and  more  boldly  effective  laces,  readily  produced 
with  both  braids  and  cords  and  far  less  intricate  needle  or  pillow 
work  than  was  required  for  the  dainty  and  smaller  laces  of 
earlier  date. 

In  Belgium  the  social  and  ecoMmic  conditions  are,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  more  conducive  and  more  favourable 
than  elsewhere  to  lace-making  at  a  tuffideotl/  remunerative 


Fig.  3  j. — Collar  and  Bcrtbe  of  Irish  Crochet  Laoe. 


rate  of  w-ages.  The  production  of  hand-made  laces  in  Belgium 
was  in  1900  greater  than  that  of  France.  The  principal  modem 
needle-made  lace  of  Belgium  is  the  "  Point  de  Gaze 
"  Duchcsse  "  and  Bruges  laces  are  the  chief  pillow-made  Laces; 
whilst  "  Point  Appliqui  "  and  "  Plat  Appliqud  "  are  frequently 
the  results  not  only  of  combining  nccdlc-madc  and  pillow  work, 
but  also  of  using  them  in  conjunction  with  machine-made  net. 
Ireland  is  the  best  producer  of  that  substantial  loopcd-thread 


Fic.  36.— Collar  of  Irish  Crochet  Lace. 


work  known  as  crochet  (see  figs,  is,  >6,  27),  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hand  made  lace  fabric  although  not  classifiable 
as  a  needlepoint  or  pillow  lace.  It  is  also  quite  distinct  in  char* 
actcr  from  pscudo-laces,  which  are  really  embroideries  with  a 
lace-like  appearance,  e.g.  embroideries  on  net ,  cut  and  embroidered 
cambrics  and  fine  linen.  For  such  as  these  Ireland  mainiaiM 
a  reputation  in  its  admirable  Limerick  and  CarrickmacreM 
laces,  made  not  only  in  Limerick  and  Carrickmacross,  but  abo 
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fa  Kinsale,  Newry,  Crounwglen  and  elsMrhm.  The  demand 
from  France  for  Irish  crochet  is  now  far  beyond  the  supply,  a 
condition  which  leads  not  only  to  the  rapid  repetition  by  Irish 
workers  of  old  patterns,  but  tends  also  to  a  gradual  debasement 
of  both  texture  and  ornament.   Attempts  have  been  made  to 

counteract  this  tend- 
ency, with  some 
success,  OS  the  speci- 
mens of  Irish  crochet 
in  6gs.  3$,  36  and  37 
indicate. 

An  appreciable 
amount  of  piUow- 
made  lace  is  annu- 
ally supplied  from 

_  ,4  1.^1.    ,       Devonshire,  Buck- 

F.o.»7-U<Ji  a  ImhCrtxhctLace.  i„ghamshire.  Bed- 

fbrdshire  and  Northampton,  but  it  is  bought  almost  wholly  for 
bome  use.  The  English  laces  are  made  almost  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedents  of  the  iglh  century— that  is  to  say,  in 
definite  lengths  and  widths,  as  for  borders,  insertions  and  flounces, 
although  large  shaped  articles,  such  as  panels  for  dresses,  long 
•leeves  complete  skirts,  jackrts,  blouses,  and  fancifully  shaped 
collars  of  considerable  dimensions  have  of  late  been  freely  made 
dsewbere.  To  make  such  things  entirely  of  lace  necessitates 
many  modifications  in  the  ordinary  methods;  the  English 
lace-workers  are  slow  to  adapt  their  work  in  the  manner  requisite, 
and  hence  are  far  behind  in  the  race  to  respond  to  the  fashionable 
demand.  No  countries  succeed  so  well  in  promptly  answering 
the  variable  call  of  fashion  as  France  and  Belgium. 

As  regardi  trade  in  lace,  America  probably  buys  more  from 
B«tgium  than  from  France;  France  and  England  come  next  a> 

Krchasers  o(  nearly  equal  quantities,  after  which  come  Russia  and 
ily. 

The  greatest  amount  of  lace  now  made  it  that  which  issue*  from 
machines  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  lace  industry  in  England  in  1871  was  •ig.^jo, 
and  in  1901  about  ^4.939.  of  whom  not  more  than  5000  made  Uce 
by  hand. 

The  early  history'  of  the  lace-making  machine  coincides 
with  that  of  the  stocking  frame,  that  machine  having  been 
adapted  about  the  year  1 76S  for  producing  open-looped  fabrics 
which  had  a  net-like  appearance.  About  1 786  frames  (or  making 
point  nets  by  machinery  first  appear  at  Mansfield  and  later  at 
Ashbourne  and  Nottingham  and  soon  afterwards  modifications 
were  introduced  into  such  frames  in  order  to  make  varieties  of 
meshes  in  the  point  nets  which  were  classed  as  figured  nets. 
In  1 80S  and  i8og  John  Heathcoat  of  Nottingham  obtained 
patents  for  machines  for  making  bobbin  net  with  a  simpler  and 
more  readily  produced  mesh  than  that  of  the  point  net  just 
mentioned.    For  at  least  thirty  years  thousands  of  women 
had  been  employed  in  and  about  Nottingham  in  the  embroidery 
of  simple  ornament  on  net.    In  1813  John  Leavers  began  to 
Improve  the  figured  net  weaving  machines  above  mentioned, 
and  from  these  the  lace-making  machines  in  use  at  the  present 
time  were  developed.   But  it  was  the  application  of  the  cele- 
brated Jacquard  apparatus  to  such  machines  that  enabled 
manufacturers  to  produce  all  sorts  of  patterns  in  thread-work 
in  imitation  of  the  patterns  for  hand-made  lace.    A  French 
machine  called  the  "  dentclliire  "  was  devised  (see  La  Nature 
for  the  3rd  of  March  1881),  and  the  patterns  produced  by  it 
were  of  plaited  threads.   The  expense,  howe>'er,  attending  the 
production  of  plaited  lace  by  the  "  dentelliire  "  is  as  great  as 
that  of  pillow  lace  made  by  the  hand,  and  so  the  machine  has 
not  succeeded  for  ordinary  trade  purposes.    More  successful 
results  have  been  secured  by  the  new  patent  circular  lace  machine 
of  Messrs.  Birkin  &  Co.  of  Nottingham,  the  productions  of  w  hich 
all  of  simple  design,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  hand-made 
pillow  lace  of  the  same  style  (see  figs.  57,  58,  so). 

Before  dealing  with  technical  details  in  processes  of  making 
Uce  whether  by  hand  or  by  the  machine,  the  component  parts  of 
different  makes  of  lace  may  be  considered.  These  are  governed 

*  Sec  Felkin't  >iaehiHt-wr»atkl  Htiitry  and  Lou  Uaitufaetunt. 


by  the  ornaments  or  patterns,  /hich  may  be  so  designed,  as 
they  were  in  the  earlier  laces,  that  the  different  component  parts 
may  touch  one  another  without  any  intervening  ground-work. 
But  as  a  wish  arose  to  vary  the  cflect  of  the  details  in  a  pattern 
ground-works  were  gradually  developed  and  at  first  consisted  of 
links  or  ties  between  the  substantial  parts  of  the  pattern.  The 
bars  or  lies  were  succeeded  by  grounds  of  meshes,  like  nets. 
Sometimes  the  substantial  parts  of  a  pattern  were  outlined  with  a 
single  thread  or  by  a  strongly  marked  raised  edge  of  buttonhole- 
stitched  or  of  plaited  work.  Minute  fanciful  devices  were  then 
introduced  to  enrich  various  portions  of  the  pattern.  Some 
of  the  heavier  needle-made  laces  resemble  low  relief  carving  in 
ivory,  and  the  edges  of  the  relief  portions  are  often  decorated 
with  clusters  of  small  loops.  For  the  most  part  all  this  elabora- 
tion was  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  variety  and  finish  by  French 
designers  and  workers;  and  French  terms  are  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  details  in  laces.  Thus  the  solid  part  of  the  pattern 
is  called  the  toiU  or  clothing,  the  links  or  tics  are  called  brides, 
the  meshed  grounds  are  called  rUeaux,  the  outline  to  the  edges 
of  a  pattern  is  called  cordonnet  or  brodi,  the  insertions  of 
fanciful  devices  ntodts,  the  little  loops  picols.  These  terms  are 
applicable  to  the  various  portions  of  laces  made  with  the  needle, 
on  the  pillow  or  by  the  machine. 

The  sequence  of  patterns  in  lace  (which  may  be  verified  upon 
referring  to  figs  i  to  ij)  is  roughly  as  follows.  From  about 
I S40  to  I S90  they  were  composed  of  geometric  forms  set  within 
squares,  or  of  crossed  and  radiating  line  devices,  resulting  in 
a  very  open  fabric,  stiff  and  almost  wiry  in  effect,  without 
bridet  or  rtstaux.  From  1590  may  be  dated  the  introduction 
into  patterns  of  very  conventional  floral  and  even  human 
and  animal  forms  and  slender  scrolls,  rendered  in  a  tape-like 
teAure,  held  together  by  brides.  To  the  period  from  1620  to 
1670  belongs  the  development  of  long  continuous  Kroll  patterns 
with  rtseaux  and  brides,  accompanied  in  the  case  of  needle- 
made  laces  with  an  elaboration  of  detaib,  e.g.  cordonnel  with 
massings  of  picots.  Much  of  these  laces  enriched  with  fillings 
or  modes  was  made  at  this  time.  From  1650  to  1700  the  scroll 
patterns  gave  way  to  arrangements  of  detached  ornamental 
details  (as  in  PI.  VI.  fig.  u):  and  about  1700  to  1760  more 
important  schemes  or  designs  were  made  (as  in  PI.  fig.  10. 
and  in  fig.  14  in  text),  into  which  were  introduced  naturalistic 
renderings  of  garlands,  flowers,  birds,  trophies,  architectural 
ornament  and  human  figures.  Grounds  composed  entirely 
of  varieties  of  modes  as  in  the  case  of  the  riseau  rosact  (PI.  V. 
fig.  ai)  were  sometimes  made  then.  From  1760  to  1800  small 
details  consisting  of  bouquets,  sprays  of  flowers,  single  flowers, 
leaves,  buds,  spots  and  such  like  were  adopted,  and  sprinkled 
over  meshed  grounds,  and  the  character  of  the  texture  was  gauzy 
and  filmy  (as  in  figs.  40  and  4}).  Since  that  time  variants  ol 
the  foregoing  styles  of  pattern  and  textures  have  been  used 
according  to  the  bent  of  fashion  in  favour  of  simple  or  complex 
ornamentation,  or  of  stiff,  compact  or  filmy  textures. 

NeedJe^nl  lace.— The  way  in  which  the  eariy  Venetian 
"  punto  in  aria  "  was  made  corresponds  with  that  ta  which 
needlepoint  lace  is  now  worked.  The  pattern  is  first  drawn 
upon  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  parchment  is  then  stitched 
to  two  pieces  of  linen.  Upon  the  leading  lines  drawn  on  the 
parchment  a  thread  is  laid,  and  f.-istcned  through  to  the  parch- 
ment and  linen  by  means  of  stitches,  thus  constructing  a  skeleton 
thread  pattern  (see  left- 
hand  part  of  fig.  30). 
Those  portions  which 
are  to  be  represented  as 
the  "  clothing  "  or  loili 
are  usually  worked  as 

larged  diagram  (fig.  ig), 

and  then  edged  as  a  rule  with  buttonhole  stitching  (fig.  j8). 
Between  these  loiU  portions  of  the  pattern  are  worked  tics 
(brides)  or  meshes  (riseaux),  and  thus  the  various  parts  united  into 
one  fabric  are  wrought  on  to  the  face  of  the  parchnsent  pattern 
and  reproducing  it  (sec  right-hand  part  of  fig.  30).   A  knife  is 
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p«ASred  txtwecn  the  two  pieces  of  linen  at  the  back  of  the  parch- 
ment, cutting  the  stitches  which  have  passed  through  the  parch- 
ment and  linen,  and  so  releasing  th«  lace  itself  from  its  pattern 
parchment.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  lace  was  maiic  in  lengths 
to  serve  as  insertions  {pasjemenh)  and  also  in  vandyk.cs  (denUUtt) 


FlO.  aiK-^-Parcbment  P»Ucni  aliowuM  wmfc  bi  pwogsaaat  Um 
mm  oootplete  in*  it  oa  the  ri|ht  naif  of  the  ^tucii. 


to  serve  as  edgings.  Later  on  insertions  and  \'andyke<  were 
made  in  one  piece.  All  of  surh  were  at  first  of  a  geometric 
style  of  pattern  (PI.  figs.  3-5  and  6). 

Following  closely  upon  them  came  the  freer  tt^  of  design 
already  mentioned,  without  and  then  with  links  or  lies — bridtf — 
interspersed  between  the  various  details  of  the  patterns  (PI.  II. 
fig.  7),  which  were  of  flat  tapelike  texture.  In  elaboralp  speci- 
mens of  this  flat  point  lace  some  lace  workers  occasionally  used 
gold  thread  with  the  white  thread.  These  flat  laces  ("  Punto  in 
Aria  ")  are  also  called  "  flat  Venetian  point."  About  1640  "  rose 
(raised)  point  "  laces  began  to  be  made  (PI.  III.  fig.  They 
were  done  in  relief  and  those  of  bold  design  with  stronger  reliefs 
are  called  "  gros  point  dc  Vcnisc."  Lace  of  this  latter  class  was 
used  for  altar  cloths,  flounces,  jabott  or  neckcloths  which  hung 
beneath  the  chin  over  the  breast  (PL  III.  fig.  11),  as  well  as  for 
trimming  the  tumed-ovcr  tops  of  jack  boots.  TaUitn  and 
kulies'  aprons  were  also  made  of  such  lace.  In  these  no  regular 
ground  was  introduced.  AU  sorts  of  minute  embellishments, 
like  little  knots,  stars  and  loops  or  pUols,  were  worked  on  to  the 
irregularly  arranged  btidti  at  ties  holding  the  main  patterns 
together,  and  the  more  dainty  of  these  raised  laces  (PI.  fig.  17) 
exemplify  the  most  subtle  uses  to  which  the  buttonhole  stitch 
appears  capable  of  being  put  in  making  ornaments.  But  about 
1660  came  laces  with  brida  or  lies  arranged  in  a  honeycomb 
reticulation  or  regular  ground.  To  them  succeeded  lace  in 
which  the  compact  relief  gxvc  place  to  daintier  and  lighter 
Biaterial  combined  with  a  ground  of  meshes  or  ristau.  The 
Bccdlc-made  meshes  were  sometimes  of  single  and  sometimes  of 
double  threads.  A  diagram  is  given  of  an  ordinary  method  of 
making  such  meshes  (fig.  3').   At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 

 lightest  of  the  N'cneUan  needlepoint 

^yf      M     ^1  made;  and  this  class  which 

^fif^iS^_'^^   was  of  the  filmiest  texture  is  usually 
^^^^siS^ie^  knowB  as  "  point  dc  Vcnisc  i  rcscau  " 
Pi      Yi^      ^  (PI.  V.  fig.  too).    It  was  contemporary 
ySsggy^-=^^  with  the  nccdlc-madc  French  laces  of  Alen- 
FlG.  31.  t*'"        Argentan'  that  became  famous 

towards  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
(Pt  V.  fig.  ao6).  "  Point  d'Argcnlan  "  has  been  thought  to 
be  especially  distinguished  on  account  of  its  delicate  honeycomb 
ground  of  liexagonally  arranged  hridti  (fig.  32),  a  peculiarity 
already  referred  to  in  certain  antecedent  VcoelJftn  point  lacca. 
Often  intermixed  with  this  hex;igonal  hridfi  ground  is  the  fine- 
meshed  ground  or  r/saiu  (fig.  job),  which  has  been  held  to  be 
distinctive  of  "  point  d'.Ucnfon."  But  the  styles  of  pallerns 
and  the  methods  of  working  them,  with  rich  variety  of  insertions 
or  modet,  with  the  brodt  or  cord&mut  of  raised  buttonhole  stitched 
edging,  are  alike  ia  Argentan  and  Alcocon  necdlc-made  jaces 
(FL  V.  fig.  m6  ud  1^.  31).   Beiidc»  tlic  heugoaat  iridn 

)  After  1650  the  lace-workers  at  Alcn^on  and  to  ncl^bourhood 
produced  work  of  a  daintier  kind  than  (hat  which  fia*  bang  made  by 
the  Venetians.  A»  a  rulf  the  hrxagonal  bride  ground*  of  Alcn^on 
lace*  are  smaller  than  similar  details  in  Vcnctbn  urc<.  The  average 
tile  of  a  diaEona)  t.ikcn  from  angle  to  an^te  in  an  Alcnfon  (or  so* 
ealkd  ArK«-ntan)  hexagon  alout  one-^txfh  cf  an  iwch.  and  caich 
tide  of  the  liexagon  was  about  one-tenth  of  ait  i*cli.  All  idta  «f  the 
minuuonft  of  the  work  oui  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  a  tide  of  a 
fceaagoB  woukl  be  overcast  with  wme  nine  or  tentwtionhvle  stitchca. 


ground  and  the  ground  of  meshes  another  variety  of  groundirf 
(ristau  rosaU)  was  used  in  certain  Aleocon  designs.  This  ground 
consisted  of  buttonhole-stitched  skeleton  hexagons  within  each 
of  which  was  worked  a  small  hexagon  of  loUi  connected  with  the 
outer  surrounding  hexagon  by  means  of  six  little  tics  or  brides 
(PL  V.  fig«  Lace  with  this  particular  ground  has  been 

called  "  Argeniella,"  and  some  writers  have  thought  that  it  was 
a  specialty  of  Genoese  or  Venetian  work.  But  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  style  of  the  floral  patterns  arc  those  of 
Aicnfon  kccs.  The  industry  at  Argentan  was  virtually  an  off- 
shoot of  that  nurtured  at  Akn^on,  where  "  lacis,"  "  cut  work  " 
and  "  vtlin  "  (work  on  parchment)  had  been  made  for  years 
before  the  well-developed  needle-made  "point  d'Alengon''* 
came  into  vogue  under  the  favouring  patronage  of  the  state- 
aided  lace  company  mentioned  as  having  been  formed  in  1665. 


Fio.  3a. — Border  of  Needlepoint  Lace  made  in  France  about 
1740-1750,  the  clear  hexagonal  me*h  ground,  which  is  compactly 
stitched,  being  utually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  point  da 
France  made  at  Argentan. 


Madame  Dcspicrrc  in  her  Hisloire  du  point  i'Alen^on  gives  an 
interesting  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  industry. 

In  Belgium,  Brusseb  has  acquired  some  celebrity  for  needle- 
made  laces.  These,  however,  arc  chiefly  in  imitation  of  those 
made  at  Alcn^on,  but  the  loilt  is  of  less  compact  texture  and 
sharpness  in  definition  of  pattern.  Brussels  needlepoint  lace  is 
often  worked  with  meshed  grounds  made  on  a  pillow,  and  a  plaia 


FiC.  33.— 5h?rt  decorated  with  In«crtion»  of  FUtNcedlt|Mtnttaeei> 
(£ngli*h,  17th  century.  Victoria  end  Albert  Museum.) 


thread  b  oied  as  ft  MrdlMncI  for  tiMir  fMttcrns  instead  flf  « thmd 

overcast  with  tMittonholc  stitches  as  b  the  Frencli  needlepoint 
laces.  Note  the  bright  sharp  outline  to  the  various  onuunenial 
details  in  PI.  V.  fig.  20^.  ,  . 

Needlepoint  lace  has  also  AeM  oow^iVMUy  pit^liKed  la 
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England.  Whilst  the  chanctcr  of  its  design  in  ibc  early  17th 
century  wu  rather  more  primitive,  as  a  rule,  than  that  of  the 
contemporary  Italian,  the  met  hod  of  its  workmanship  u  virtujilly 
the  same  and  an  interesting  specimen  of  Englbb  ncedie  rajde 
lace  inset  into  an  early  (7th-€cntury  shirt  is  illustrated  in  fig.  53. 
Specimens  of  needle-made  work  done  by  English  school  children 
may  be  mcl  with  in  Minplers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
Needlepoint  Ucc  is  surcc^fully  made  at  Youghal,  Kcnmare  and 
New  RoikS  in  Ireland,  where  ol  late  years  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  designs  for  it.  The  lace-making  school  at  Burano 
near  Venice  produces  hand  made  laces  which  are,  to  a  great  extent , 
careful  reproductions  of  the  more  celebrated  cUaeesof  point  laces, 
such  as  "  punto  in  aria,"  "  rose  point  de  Vcnise,"  "  point  de 
Venise  k  riseau,"  "point  d'Alenton,"  "point  d'Argcntan" 
and  others.  Some  good  needlepoint  bee  is  made  in 'Bohemia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  .\ustrian  empire. 

PiUcw-made  L<]£e.— Pillow-made  lace  is  built  upon  no  sub- 
structure corresponding  with  a  skeleton  thread  pattern  such  as 
is  used  for  needlepoint  lace,  but  is  the  representation  of  a  pattern 
obtained  by  twisting  and  plaitii\g  threads. 

These  patterns  were  never  so  strictly  geometric  in  style  rs 
those  adopted  for  the  earliest  point  Ucc  making  from  tbc  ante- 
cedent cut  linen  and  drawn  thread  embroideries.  Curved  forms, 
almost  at  the  outset  o(  pillow  lace,  seem  to  have  been  found  easy 
of  execution  (see  lower  border,  PI.  II.  fig.  3);  its  texture  wa* 
more  lissom  and  less  crisp  and  wiry  in  appearance  than  that  of 
contemporar>'  needle-made  lace.  The  early  twisted  and  plaited 
thread  laces,  which  had  the  appearance  of  small  cords  merging 
into  one  another,  were  soon  succeeded  by  laces  of  similar  make  but 
with  flattened  and  broader  lines  more  like  fine  braids  or  tapes 
(PI  I.  fig.  I,  and  PI.  fig.  10).  But  pillow  laces  of  this  tapey 
character  must  not  be  confused  with  laces  in  which  actual  tape 
or  braid  is  used.  That  peculiar  class  of  lace-work  does  not  arise 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  i7lh  century  when  the  weaving 
of  tape  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  Flanders.  In  England 
this  sort  of  tape-lace  dates  no  farther  back  Ih&n  1747,  when  two 
Dutchmen  named  Lanfort  were  invited  by  an  Engiiih  fum  to 
set  up  tape  looms  in  Manchester. 

The  process  by  which  lace  u  made  on  the  pillow  is  roughly 
and  briefly  as  follows.  A  pattern  is  first  drawn  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  or  pirchnicnt.  It  is  then 
pricked  with  boles  by  a  skilled  "pattern 
pricker,"  who  determines  where  the 
principal  pins  shall  be  stuck  for  guid- 
ing the  threads.  This  pricked  pattern 
is  then  fastened  to  the  pillow.  The 
pillow  or  cushion  varies  in  shape  in 
diSerenl  countries.  Some  lace-makers 
use  a  circular  pad,  backed  with  a  flat 
board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed 
upon  a  table  and  easily  moved.  Other 
Fio.  34.— Diagram  show,  lace-workers  use  a  wcll-stufFcd  round 
ing  *ix  Bobbins  in  use.  pjUo^  ^  jhorl  bolster,  ilattcncd  at 
the  '.wo  ends,  so  that  they  may  hold  it  convcnirally  on  their 
laps  From  the  upper  part  of  pillow  with  the  pattern  fastened 
on  it  hang  the  threads  from  the  bobbins.  The  bobbin  threads 
thus  bang  across  the  pattern.  Fig.  34  shows  the  conuncacc- 
menl,  for  instance,  of  a  double  set  of  three-thread 
plaiiings  The  compact  portion  in  &  pillow  lace 
[has  a  woven  appearance  (fig.  35). 

About  the  middle  of  the  i7lh  century  pillow 
'  lace  of  formal  scroll  patterns  somewhat  in  imita- 
tion of  those  for  point  lace  was  nude,  chiefly 
in  Randers.  The  earlier  of  these  bad  grounds  of 
lies  or  bridu  and  was  often  railed  "point  de  Flandrcs"  (PL 
'■t-  14)  in  contradistinction  to  scroll  patterns  with  a  mcsb 
ground,  which  were  called  "point  d' Anglcterre"  (PI.  fig.  16). 
Into  Spain  and  France  much  lace  from  Venice  and  Flanders  was 
imported  as  well  as  into  England,  where  from  the  16th  century 
Ihe  manufacture  of  the  simple  pattern  "  bone  lace  "  by  peasants 
in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  was  still  being  carried  on. 
In  Charles  II. 's  thnc  its  manufacture  was  threatened  with 


Ftc  35. 


extinction  by  the  preference  given  to  'he  mote  artistic  and 
finer  Flemish  laces.  The  importation  of  the  latter  was  accord- 
ingly pruhibilcd.  Dc;ilcrs  in  Flemish  lace  sought  to  evade  the 
prohibitions  by  calUng  certain  of  llteir  bees"  point  d'An^letcrre/' 


Fic.  36. — Border  of  English  Pillow-made  (Devonshire)  Lace  in 
cbc  style  of  a  Brussels  dcsijjn  of  the  middle  oi  the  l6th  century. 

and  smuggling  them  into  England.  But  smuggling  was  made 
so  difficult  that  English  dealers  were  glad  to  obtain  the  ser\'iccs 
of  Flemish  lacc-makcrs  and  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  England. 
It  is  from  some  such  cause  that  the  better  ijlh-uid  iSlb-ccnlury 
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Fig.  37. — Border  of  English  (Becks,  or  Brd^^  Pillow-m.Kk-  Ijce 
in  the  style  of  a  .MccUin  dcsit^n  u(  the  Utter  part  o(  the  lUth  century. 

English  pillow  laces  bear  resemblance  to  pillow  Iqccs  of  Brussels, 
of  Mechlin  and  of  Valenciennes. 

Aa  skill  in  the  European  lace-making  developed  toon  after  t^ 
middle  of  the  17th  ccntur)*,  fullcms  and  particular  plaitings 


Fic.  3S.— Border  of  Pillow-made  Lace,  Mechlin,  from  a  destsn 
similar  to  such  as  was  used  for  point  d'Akngon  of  the  Louis  XV. 
penod. 

came  to  be  identified  with  certain  localities.  Mechlin,  for 
instance,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  her  productions.  .  The 
chief  technical  features  of  this  pillow  lace  lie  in  the  plaiting  of 
the  meshes,  and  the  outlining  of  the  clothing  or  Mi  with  a 
thread  cordonnet.  The  ordinary  Mechlin 
mesh  is  hexagonal  in  shape.  Four  of  the 
sides  are  of  double  twisted  threads,  two 
are  of  four  threads  plaited  three  times 
(fig-  39)- 

In  Brussels  pillow  lace,  which  has 
greater  variety  of  design,  the  mesh  is 
.ilso  hexagonal;  but  in  contrast  with  the 
Mechlin  mesh  whilst  four  of  its  sides  are 
of  double-twisted  threads  the  other  two 
arc  of  four  threads  plaited  four  times 
(fig.  41).  The  finer  specimens  of  Brussels 
lace  are  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  and 
grace  wnih  which  the  botanical  forms  b  many  of  its  patterns 
are  rendered  (PI.  fig.  23).  These  arc  mainly  reproductions  or 
adaptatiorts  of  designs  for  point  d'.Alen^on,  and  the  soft  quality 
imparted  to  them  in  the  texture  of  pillow-made  lace  contrasts 
with  the  harder  and  more  crisp  aopcarancc  in  necdlepotnt 


— Mechlin 
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lace.  An  eumple  of  dainty  BhiskIs  pillow  lace  is  given  in 
fiS-  43.   In  the  Brussels  pillow  lace  a  delicate  modelling  eficct 
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Fig.  4a — Bonier  of  FiUow-made  Lace,  Mechlin,  end  of  the 
18th  century. 

is  often  imparted  to  the  close  textures  of  the  flowers  by  means 
of  pressing  them  with  a  bone  instrument  which  gives  concave 
shapes  to  petals  and  leaves,  the  edges 
of  which  consist  in  part  of  slightly  raised 
(ordonntl  of  compact  plaited  work. 

Honiton  pillow  lace  resembles  Brussels 
lace,  but  in  most  of  the  English  pillow 
laces  (Devonshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire)  the  rlseau  is  of  a  simple 
character  (fig.  43).  As  a  rule,  English 
lace  is  made  with  a  rather  coarser  thread 
than  that  used  in  the  older  Flemish 
j^^^^^^;^^^^  \    ^^^^    I**  Flemish  Valenciennes 

^  JM\  ^  lace  there  are  no  twisted  tides  to  the 
mesh;  all  are  closely  plaited  (fig.  44) 
and  as  a  rule  the  shape  of  the  mesh  is 
diamond  but  without  the  openings  as 
Fto.  41. — Enlargement  shown  in  fig.  44.  No  outline  or  <0r^onMW 
of  BruueU  Mc»h.  to  define  the  pattern  is  used  in  Valcn- 
dennes  lace  (see  fig.  45).  iluch  lace  of  the  Valenciennes  type 
(fig.  54)  is  made  at  Yprcs.  Besides  these  distinctive  classes  of 
pillow-like  laces,  there  are  others  in  which  equal  care  in  plait- 


7"  ^ 


Fic.  43. — Portion  of  a  Wedding  Veil.  7  ft.  6  in.X6  ft.  6  in.,  of 
Pillnw-made  Liter,  BruwU,  late  l8th  century.  The  dfsign  conutts 
of  light  leafy  parUmis  of  oran^  blosmms  and  other  flowen  daintily 
fcMooncd.  Little  (eaihery  spirals  and  stars  are  powdered  over  the 
ground,  which  is  of  Brussels  vrat  riuau.  In  the  centre  upon  a  more 
open  ground  of  pillow-made  hrxaronal  brides  it  a  group  of  two  birds, 
one  flying  toward*  the  other  which  appears  ready  to  take  wing  from 
it»  n(-*t;  an  oval  frame  rontaining  two  hi-arti  pwrcctJ  by  an  arrow, 
and  a  hymeneal  torch.  Throughout  thit  veil  ii  a  profunion  of  pillow 
imderings  oi  various  modes,  (he  reseju  rosacl,  star  cievict-^.  &c.  The 
omamenial  devices  are  partly  apptinl  and  partly  worked  into  the 
ground  (Victoria  and  Alljrrt  Museum). 


ing  and  twisting  threads  is  displayed,  though  the  character  of 
the  design  is  comparatively  simple,  as  for  instance  in  ordinary 
pillow  Lacea  from  Italy,  from  th«  Auvergne,  from  Bucking- 
hamshire, or  nide  and  primitive  a*  in  laces  from  Crete, 
southern  Spain  and  Russia.  Pillow  lace-making  in  Crete  is 
DOW  said  to  be  extinct.  The  laces  were  made  chiefly  ol  ailk.  Xbe 


Fio.  4i- 
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pattcras  in  many  tpedmens  are  outlined  with  one,  two  or 
three  bright-coloured  silken  threads.  Uniformity  in  simple 
character  of  design  may  also  be  observed  in  many  Italian, 
Spanish,  Bohemian,  Swedish  and  Russian  pillow  Ucct  (sec  the 
lower  edge  of  fig.  46). 

Guipure. — This  name  is  often  applied  to  needlepoint  and 
pillow  laces  in  which  the  ground  consists  of  ties  or  brides,  but 
it  more  properly  designates  a  kind  of  lace  or  "  passementerie," 
made  with  gimp  of  fine  wires  whipped 
round  with  silk,  and  with  cotton 
thread.  An  earlier  kind  of  gimp  was 
formed  with  "  Cart isane,"  a  little  strip 
of  thin  parchment  or  vellum  covered 
with  silk,  gold  or  silver  thread.  These 
stiff  gimp  threads,  formed  into  a 
pattern,  were  held  together  by 
stitches  worked  with  the  needle.  Gold 
and  silver  thread  laces  have  been 
usually  made  on  the  pillow,  though 
gold  thread  has  been  used  with  fine 
effect  in  1  yth-century  Italian  needle- 
point laces. 

Mackinemadt  Lace. — We  have 
already  seen  that  a  technical  peculi- 
arity in  making  needlepoint  lace  is 
that  a  single  thrtad  and  needle  are 
alone  used  to  form  the  pattern,  and 
that  the  buttonhole  stitch  and  other 
loopings  which  can  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  thread  mark 
a  distinction  between  lace  made  in 
this  manner  and  lace  made  on  the 
pillow.  For  the  process  of  pillow  lace 
making  a  series  of  threads  are  in 
constant  employment,  plaited  and 
twisted  the  one  with  another.  A 
buttonhole  stitch  is  not  producible 
by  it.  The  Leavers  lace  machine 
does  not  make  cither  a  buttonhole 
stitch  or  a  plait.  An  essential  prin-  Fic.  45.— Lappet  of  ddi- 
ciplc  of  this  machine-made  work  it  eate  Pillow-m«de  La<«. 
that  the  threads  are  twisted  together  about  1^50. 

as  in  stocking  net.  The  Leavers  lace 
machine  is  that  generally  in  use  at 
Nottingham  and  Calais.  French  in- 
genuity has  developed  improvements 
in  this  machine  whereby  laces  of  deli- 
cate thread  are  made;  but  as  fast 
as  France  makes  an  improvement 
England  follows  with  another,  and 
both  countries  virtually  maintain  an  equal  posilion  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  number  of  threads  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  a  Leavers  machine  is  regulated  by  the  pattern  to  be 
produced,  the  threads  being  of  two  torts,  beam  or  warp  threads 


The  peculiarity  ol  Valen- 
ciennes lace  is  the  filmy 
cambric-like  tciturc  and 
the  absence  of  any  cordon- 
net  to  define  the  separate 
parts  of  the  ornament  such 
as  is  used  in  nredlepoini  Ucc 
of  Ak:n(on,  and  in  pillow 
Mechlin  and  Brutacls  lact. 
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•nd  bobbin  or  weft  threads.  Upwards  ol  S88o  arc  sotnelimes 
used,  sixty  picres  of  bee  being  nude  simultancou-sly,  each  piece 
requiring  148  threads — 100  beam  threads  and  4i>  bobbin  threads. 
The  ends  of  both  sets  of  threads  are  fixed  to  a  cylinder  upon 
which  oi  the  manufacture  proceeds  the  lace  becomes  wound. 


Fig.  46.— Bord«'  to  a  Cloth.  The  wide  part  bearing  the  double- 
headed  cigle  o(  Kuivia  it  of  drawn  thread  cmbruiilcry :  the  scalloped 
edpnc  isfM  Russian  pill()*.m.«dc  lace,  though  the  »t>lc  of  its  pattern 
ta  a(uo  iccn  tn  piUuw  Uccs  m.idc  by  peasants  in  Danubian  province* 
as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Spam. 

The  supply  of  the  beam  or  warp  threads  is  held  upon  reels,  and 
that  of  the  bobbins  or  weft  threads  is  held  in  bobbins.  The 
beam  or  warp  thread  reels  are  arranged  in  frames  or  tra>'S 
beneath  the  stage,  above  which  and  between  it  and  the  cylinder 
the  twisting  of  the  bobbin  or  weft  with  beam  or  warp  threads 

takes  place.  TIic  bobbins 


containing  the  bobbin  or 
weft  threads  are  flat- 
tened in  shape  so  as 
to  pass  conveniently  be- 
tween the  stretched  beam 
or  warp  threads.  Each 
bobbin  can  contain  about 
ijo  yds.  of  thread.  By 
most  ingenious  mechan- 
ism varying  degrees  of 
tension  can  be  imparted 
to  warp  and  weft  threads 
as  required.  As  the  bob- 
bins or  weft  threads  pass 
like  pendulums  between 
the  warp  threads  the 
latter  are  made  to  oscil- 
late, thus  causing  them 
to  become  twisted  with 
the  bobbin  threads.  As 
the  twistings  lake  place, 
combs  passing  through 
- .    •      ji  both  warp  and  weft 

^•3'  lOj'  threads  compress  the 

Pio.  48.        twistings.  Thus  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clothing  or 


leill  in  machine-made  lace  may  generally  be  detected  by 
its  ribbed  appearance,  due  to  the  compressed  twisted  threads. 
Fig5.  47  and  4S  arc  intended  to  show  effects  obtained  by 
varying  the  tensions  of  weft  and  warp  threads.  For  in- 
MMkce^  ik  ibe  weft,  a»  thread*  ^,  6,  ^,  ^  in  fi^  47,  bo  tifbt 


and  the  warp  thread  slack,  the  warp  thread  a  will  be  twisted 
upon  the  weft  threads.  But  if  the  warp  thread  a  be  ti|^it  and 
the  weft  threads  6,  h,  b,  b,  be  sbck,  as  in  ftg.  48,  then  the  weft 
threads  will  be  twisted  on  the  warp  thread.  At  the  tame  litoc 


Fic.  ^9. — Section  ol  I.ace  Machine. 

the  twisting  in  both  these  cases  arises  from  the  conjunction  of 
movements  given  to  the  two  sets  of  threads,  namely,  an  oscilla- 
tion or  movement  from  side  to  sirlr  of  the  beam  or  warp  threads, 
and  the  swinging  or  pendulum-like  movement  of  the  bobbin 
or  weft  threads  between  the 
warp  threads.  Fig.  49  is  a 
diagram  of  a  scctiunal  eleva- 
tion of  a  lace  machine  repre- 
senting its  more  evsential  parts. 
E  is  the  cyliitder  or  beam  upon 
which  the  lace  is  roUed  as  made, 
and  upon  which  the  ends  of 
both  warp  and  weft  threads  arc 
fastened  at  starting.  Beneath 
are  v,  v,  w,  a  series  of  trays 
or  beams,  one  above  the  other, 
contaiiung  the  reels  of  the 
supplies  of  warp  threads;  e,  c 
represent  the  slide  bars  for  the 
passage  of  the  bobbin  b  with 
its  thread  from  k  to  k,  the 
landing  bars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  rank  of  warp  threads;  i.  t  are  the  combs  which  take  it 
in  turns  to  press  together  the  twistings  as  they  are  made. 
The  combs  come  away  clear  from  the  threads  as  sooa  as 
Ihey  have  pressed  tbctn  tofether  and  fall  into  positions  ready 


Fic.  50. — Machine-made  Lace  in 
imitation  of  ibth  century  Needle- 
point "  Reticclla  "  Lace. 
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lo  perlonn  ihcir  pressing  operations  agnin.  The  contrivances 
(or  xiving  each  thread  a  particular  IcnMOn  and  movement  at 
a  certain  time  arc  conrHHTtcd  with  an  adaptation  of  the  Jocquard 
(ytlem  o(  pierced  cards.  The  machine  lace  pattern  dmdcr  has 
to  calculate  how  many  holes  shall  be  punched  in  a  card,  and  to 

, determine  the  position  of 
such  holes.  Each  hole 
regulates  the  mechanism 
for  giving  movement  to  a 
thread.  Fig.  54  displays  a 
piece  of  hand-made  Valen- 
ciennes (Vpres)  lace  and 
tig.  55  a  corresponding  piece 
woven  by  the  machine.  The 
latter  show-s  the  advantage 
that  can  be  gained  by  using 
very  fine  gauge  machines, 
thus  enabling  a  very  close 
_  n    .     ...   ..        .    imitation  of  the  real  lace  to 


Pillow  Guipure  Lace 


open  and  dear  riseau  or  net, 
such  OS  would  be  made  on  a 
coarse  machine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  iLecp  the  pattern  fine  and 
solid  and  standing  out  well  from  the  net,  as  is  the  cose  with  the 
real  lace,  which  cannot  be  done  by  using  a  coarse  gauge  machine. 
In  this  example  the  machine  used  is  a  16  point  (that  is  3}  carriages 
lo  the  inch),  and  the  ground  is  made  half  gauge,  that  is  S  point, 


Fia  53. — Border  of  Machine-made  Lace  in  imitation  of  17th* 
century  I'illow  Lace. 

and  the  weaving  is  made  the  full  gauge  of  the  machine,  that  is 
16  point.  Fig.  56  gives  other  examples  of  hand-  and  machine- 
nude  Valenciennes  lace.  The  machine-made  lace  (6)  imitating 
the  real  (a)  is  made  on  a  i4-point  machine  (that  is  sS  carriages 
to  the  inch),  the  ground  being  7  point  and  the  pattern  being  full 

gauge  or  14  point.  /Uthough 
the  principle  in  these  examples 
of  machine  work  is  exactly 
the  same,  in  so  far  that  they 
use  half  gauge  net  and  full 
gauge  clothing  to  produce  the 
contrast  as  mentioned  above, 
the  fabrication  of  these  two 
examples  is  quite  different, 
that  in  fig.  5  ;  being  an  example 
of  light  bobbins  or  weft,  and 
slack  warp  threads  as  shuw^n 
in  fiR.  47.  Whereas  the  ex- 
ample in  fig.  56  is  made  with 
slack  bobbins  or  weft  threads 
and  tight  warp  threads  at  in 
fig.  48.  In  fig.  57  is  a  piece  of 
hand-made  laceofstouithrcad, 
very  similar  to  much  Cluny 
lace  made  in  the  .\u  vergne  and  to  the  Buckinghamshire  "Maltese" 
lace.  Close  to  it  are  specimens  of  lace  (figs.  $8  and  sq)  made  by 
the  new  patent  circular  lace  machine  of  Messrs  Birkin  of  Notting- 
ham. This  machine  although  \Try  slow  in  production  actually 
reproduces  the  real  iacc,  at  a  cost  slightly  below  lhal  of  the  hand- 


Ftc.  53. — Machine-made  Trim- 
ming IKiriK  r  in  imitation  of  lri>h 
Crivbct  Lace. 


made  lace.  In  another  branch  of  lace-making  by  machinery, 
mechanical  ingenuity,  combined  with  chemical  lreatmci\t,  hat 


Fio.  54. — A  Piece  of  Ilan<)-madc  Pillow  Lace,  Bcl);ian  (Vpn-s), 
2o<h  ccntur>'.  (The  machine  imiuiton  i»  given  in  fig.  55.) 

led  to  surprising  results  (figs.  53  and  50).  Swiss,  German  and 
other  manufacturers  use  machines  in  which  a  principle  of  the 
sewing-machine  is  involved.    K  fine  silken  tissue  is  ibcreby 


Fic.  56.— Smalt  nordert 
(n)     Il.inrl.[n.i(JG   and  (6) 
NIachinc-madc  Lace  Valen- 
ciennes. (Nottinghain,  TCtJl 
Fic.  55.— Mochine-maiV?  Lace  in  ""tory.) 
imilation  of  the  llanil-madc  Speci- 
men of  fig.  54.    (Nottingham,  loth 
century.) 

enriched  with  an  elaborately  raised  cotton  or  thread  embroidcr>'. 
The  whole  fabric  is  then  treated  with  chemical  mordants  which, 
whilst  dissolving  the  silky  web,  da  not  attack  the  cotton  or 


57.— S>pe».i-  Fir..  5J».— Specimen  of  Machine-made  Lace  la 
men  of  Jfjnd-madc  which  the  twminK  and  plaiting  of  the  thread* 
Pillow  Lace.  arc  iflcntical  with  ttKX*  of  (he  hand-made  »pcci. 

men  of  fig.  57.  (Nottingham,  joth  century.) 

thread  embroidery.  A  relief  embroider>'  possessing  the  appear^ 
ancc  of  hapd-nudc  raised  Dccdkpulnt  lace  is  thus  pruduccd. 
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Pla.  59. — Specimen*  of  Machine-made  Torchon  Lace,  bi  th«  Mmc  manner  a*  »uch  lace  is  nude  on  the  pillow  by  hand.  (Nottiil^liUl, 

2utb  cduury.) 


Figs.  6oandtii  ghWMHneidtt  of  the  high  qualily  tpufaic^  tIM* 
sdtnirablc  counterfeit  has  been  brought. 

Collections  of  hand-made  lace  chiefly  out  {n  aniteustt  and 
tcchaiad  iostituLions,  w  for  io»taace  the  Vktori*  «Dd  Albert 


FI6.  Co.— Madiioe-maUc.Lace  of  Modm  0*it|iit 

Museum  in  I^ndoh,  the  Mus^c  dcs  Arts  Dfcoralifs  in  Paris,  and 
museums  at  Lyons,  Xurembcrg,  Berlin,  Turia  and  elsewhere. 


Flo.  61.— Machine-made  Lace  in  ioiiiatiun  of  ijth-craiuiy 
Needlcpi^nt  Lace,  "  Cro*  point  dc  Vcntie." 

la  luch  place*  the  opportuaUy  bpreKnted  of  tncing  in  cktono- 

logica)  (e<tttence  the  stages  of  pattern  and  texture  developinent. 

LUerahirr. — ^The  litf  rature  of  the  art  of  larc-makins  i»co«»idcniW<;. 
Theacrirsof  idth-  and  17th-century  tacc  paticrn-boolUkVl  which UM) 
men  important  are  pc-rha(M  thuae  hy  K.  Vinciolo  (rSuis«.  ISS7), 
OMfc  Vectllio  (Venice,  159;).  and  Isahctta  Catanea  Fteaaoie 
(Venice,  1600),  not  to  mention  several  kindred  works  of  earlier  aod 
later  date  publi»hod  in  Germany  an<l  the  Netherlands,  siniplici  a 
lar^  field  for  cxplqratimv.  Signor  Ongania  of  Venice  poWihed^* 
Bmitcd  number  01  (acMmilcs  of  the  majority  of  Mich  works.  M.  Alvin 
of  BrutscU  issued  a  brcxhure  in  \M>t^  uwn  thcw  pMtcrns,  and  in  the 
•ame  year  the  marquis  Cirulamo  d'Adda  cmitfftntcd  two  btbll^ 
graphical  essays  upon  the  same  subject  to  (tife  GMstIt  6es  Beoux-Artt 
(vol.  XV.  p.       st-q.,  and  vol  xvii.  p.  421  In  l^<»4  Cavalicre 

A-  Mcrii  wrote  a  pamphlet  (with  illu.'stratians)  ciilitlcd  Ori^me  eti 
mse  dfUe  trinf  a  filo  di  rtU  ;  Mono  F.  de  Ferti.iull  comoilctl  a  brief  and 
father  fanciful  itutoire  de  la  dtnttUe  in  1843,  in  which  he  reproduced 
Statement*  to  be  found  in  Dideroi's  Eneytktptiit,  subsequently 
9iK»ed  by  Rolaod  de  la  PUti^c.  lUcfanMtt^^tilki  Dtfattnun^ 


cfPmHtal  Art'iitsii  cooUioa  a  "  Report  on  Cotton  Print  Worict 
and  Lacc-Makine  "  by  OcUviw  Hudson,  ami  in  the  first  Rettorl  ij 
tkt  Drpartment  ejSdtnu  and  Art  an  Mmc  "  Observations  on  Lace. 


Kouorts  upon  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  (London)  and 
1867  (Paris),  by  .M.  Aubry,  Mrs  PaUiicrand  others  conuin  informa- 
tion concerning  Ucc-malune.  The  most  imponant  work  first  i»ucd 
upon  the  hiitory  of  Ucc-making  is  that  liy  .Nir»  Bury  Palllscr  (HtsSory 
oj  Lace,  1669}.    In  this  work  the  hiifory  is  treated  rather  from  aa 


antiquarian  than  a  technical  ^loint  of  view;  and  wardrobe  accountVg 
inventories,  state  papers,  fashionable  journals,  duficii,  plays,  pocnUi 
have  been  laid  umlcr  contribution  with  surprisuv  diliKncc.  A  new 
edition  published  in  1901  presents  the  worlc  as  eBlifely  roviscd. 
written  and  cnbnjed  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Jourdain  and  AUm 
Drydcn.  In  tS;^  the  Aniodd  Society  brouKht  out  Ancient  fi'eedle- 
paiut  and  Pillow  Late,  a  folio  volume  of  permanently  printcxl  phot^ 
graphs  taken  from  some  of  the  finest  spetimens  ol  ancient  Uc* 
Collected  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  I874.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  brief  hi.'vtory  of  lace,  written  from  the  techoioil 
aspect  of  the  art,  by  Alan  S  Cole.  At  the  nme  time  appeared • 
bulky  impcrUI  410  volume  by  Scguin,  entitle<!  La  0rilMlr,iniii(fated 
with  W'wd-cuts  and  fifty  photo-typot;raphical  plates.  ScCllia  dividef 
his  work  into  four  sections.  I'hc  firi>t  is  devoted  to  a  sketclt  of  the 
orilia  of  Uces;  the  second  deals  with  pillow  lares,  hibliosraphy  of 
lace  and  a  review  of  sumptuary  edicts;  the  third  relates  to  nccldle- 
made  lace:  and  the  Courta oontains  an  account  of  places  where  laeo 
has  bcva  and  is  made,  reioarlcs  upon  commerce  in  lace,  and  upon  tho 
industry  of  laoe  msRen.  Without  sufficient  condusive  evidenoe 
Sctuin  MOMds  to  France  the  palm  for  having  ewellcd  In  producing 
nractically  all  the  richer  snrts  of  Uict^,  notwithstftndinR  that  botS 
before  and  since  the  publication  of  his  otherwise  valuable  work,  many 
types  of  them  have  been  identified  as  being  Italian  in  origin.  Dt* 
seiipdve  catalogues  arc  issued  of  the  lace  collections  at  South 
Kenslflfton  Museum,  at  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin,  and at 
the  llMOSt rial  Museum,  NurcniherK.  In  iKRl  a  series  of  lour  Csntof 
Licbnet  on  the  art  of  laoc-tnakini:  wt^  dclivcmi  bcfon;  the  Smictir 
ol  Arts  by  Alan  S.  Cole 

A  Tethnicai  Hiitory  </  At  Umu^ttur*  Fatrifaw  lores,  by 
G,  M.  Urb-mi  dc  Ghcltof,  with  plates,  was  translated  by  Lady 
LnyaTd,.and  published  at  Venice  by  Signor  Onsania.  The  Htittriy^ 
Miichine-wr»ti[kl  Hettery  and  Late  Manufatture  (London,  1867),  inr 
Kelkin,  has  already  been  refcrivd  to.  There  is  also  a  techoslogicill 
essay  upon  lace  made  by  machinery,  with  diagrams  of  laoe  Mitchcs 
and  patterns  (TVciaeMg^icAr  Siudien  (m  t^thsitehm  EngtKrtr, 
Leipng,  187a),  by  Hugo  Fbcher.  In  1866  the  Librsire  Rmpuanl, 
Pans,  puUehed  a  flnwry  tf  Miil  d'AI*u<on,  written  by  Madainc 
G.  Detpierrrs.  which  tivo*  4  close  and  interesting  account  of  the 
iiK!ii--try.  toneiher  with  a  lift,  compiled  from  local  records,  of  makers, 
and  dealers  from  idoj  onwards. — EmbrouSfy  and  Ltct:  atif  sMNII> 
/■utnrt  and  hitlorv  from  the  remotett  aniiquity  to  the  pfttoU  dcy,  by 
Krocrt  Lcfsbure.  lace-maker  and  administrator  of  tha  Eoale  dsi  Aft* 
Uecocatifs,  translated  and  cnUrecd  whh  notes  by  Alan  S.  Cola,  was 
published  in  London  in  )S88.  It  is  a  wctl4llu«trated  haodbaok  for 
um.itcurs,  collectors  and  general  reader*.— Iridl  Vwes  ihade  from 
miKlern  designs  arc  illustrated  in  a  Renaurnte  «f  the  Irish  ArtoJ  ijatt* 
making,  published  in  I88«  (London). — Amirnnet  DenteUes  Mgm 
formant  U  (Mettio»  de  /ear  ma4amt  .Auiiula  Baronnt  Ludis  tt 
donniti  au  MuUe  4f  GftoUkuis  i  Brutes,  pubtisbed  at  Antwerp  in 
1M89,  consists  of  a  folio  volutne  oonUinino  upwards  of  181  photo- 
types— many  full  site  of  fine  specimens  ol  lace.  The  ascriptions  of 
country  and  date  of  origin  are  occasionally  inaccurate,  on  account 
of  a  too  obN^ous  desire  to  creilit  liruges  with  being  the  birthpiaca  H, 
all  sorts  of  lace- work,  much  of  which  shosrn  in  thb  work  is  disttlKtlv 
It.i'.i.in  in  style. — The  Encyclo{>aedia  of  ffeedtexeork ,  by  Th^r*se  « 
Dillmont-Dornach  (.-Msace,  1801),  is  a  ffetailetl  guide  to  wvernl  kinds 
of  embroidery,  knitting,  ciocbct.  tatting,  netting  and  most  of  the 
ewendal  stitches  for  nesdlepoiat  lace.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
wood-rat*  and  process, Uocfcs.— An  exhaustisT  history  of  Russian 
tace-making  is  given  in  la  Dentrlle  rune,  by  Madame  Ssphte' 
DavidofF,  published  at  Leipzig,  1895.  Russian  laeo  is  priaeipaM^T 
pi1low-«x>rk  with  rather  heavy  thread,  and  upwartis  ol  evhty 
specimens  are  reproduced  by  photo  lithography  ia  this  book. 

.'\  >hon  account  of  the  iK-st-known  variviies  fA  Print  and  Fittnf 
Late,  by  A.  M  .  5^.  (London,  1 890).  IslltustnitGd  with  typical  specimens 

M  lt.ili.-in,  Flemish.  French  and  Enftlish  Itwes,  ai  well  at  wini  mSfni* 
hctl  details  of  Uee.  enabling  any  one  10  identify  tbeplaita>tliet«wts 
and  luyps  of  ihicwls  in  the  actual  making  of  the  fabnc— A'JMMifrit 
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dti  hdUt  tl  dfnttlUt  mfcaniijius  dam  U  Piit  df  Cilnis.  iSi'i-ioOO, 
by  Henri  Hfnon  (Paris.  h>ij<v>.  k  an  imr>..r;.int  voluaw'  of  over  600 
(Mgcs  of  IcttcrprcM,  inicrhinr<d  »;;h  jbjinl.int  prcxv.*  I  I'kI.'  of 
the  KTVcriU  ktiMs  of  machine  nets  and  Lkti  nude  at  CaUw  unce  t8i  j. 
It  opciM  with  ■  clMit  aoeooat  61  the  Ansa  hwiil  wiiiii  Imi%  tfa*  pro- 
duction of  which  is  nam  aloMM  cninct.  Tin  book  «M  wH  (or  the 
bcnc6t  of  a  public  wtaicription  towaitb  the  ercctioa  ef  a  itatuc  in 
CaUis  to  facqiurd.  the  Inventor  of  the  ^ipparatua  bv  meant  ct  which 
all  figiKixf  tcxiilp  fahricn  are  nunufaoiumi.  It  is  of  wmr  imercM  to 
note  ili.it  ni.ichinc  net  .tnd  Ijce-nukin^  at  Calaii  owe  (heir  Ofiinn  to 
Engti>.hmcn,  aniongit  whom  "  le  licur  K.  Wdxter  arriv4  i  St  ncrre- 
lei-Calak  en  EMcembre,  1816,  vmtat  d*AiigietcrR,  aet  I'lm  de« 
preniien  qui  ont  tftabli  dana  la  communauti  une  fabrique  de  tuUn." 
ftc  La€t-wiakimi  im  the  Utdtands:  Pail  and  Prtitnt,  by  C.  C. 
Chanacr  and  M.  E.  Robmt  (Lomlon.  tgoo)  upon  tfie  Uce-inaldnf 
industry  in  Burkinfh.imiJiirr.  IWIorshirc  and  Northamptonabirp 
contains  many  illu  ir.n.  n*  of  l.iccs  m.iilc  in  these  countici  from  the 
17th  century  to  itic  pri  Min  tiino.  Musfe  rfirospertxf,  DrnUiltf  d 
I'ftpoiUion  unnrrselle  tHUmatic>;,iU  de  1000  A  Pans.  Kapfxirl  dt 
Mont.  E.  LefelfiT*  contain*  icvcral  luod  illuttratioaa,  especially  of 
inponant  mttiaim*  of  FMnt  da  Ftuc*  «f  th«  19A  Md  itth 
centorie*.  £»  Poimt  it  Fmna  M m  anIWi  imttMm  mm  Xrll>  M  mm 
XVIIftiUkt,  by  Madame  LaurencedeLapnMle{Pani,  I9es).bifiics 
Mfethcr  much  hitherto  Kattcftd  information  throwing  lint  apoa 
operations  in  maaiy  lociytiw  !•  Fi»w«  wbwe  tk«  indmwy  M*  Dtea 
carried  on  for  OOMMBlibh  pBWk.  TW  bOBK  b  Wdk  IM  Mfyliy 
illustrated. 

See  alto  Irixke  Sfitun  (30  hatf-tone  ptatcs),  with  a  fbott  hiiterical 
faitraduction  by  Alan  S.  Cole  fSiuttenrt,  loua);  PiUvm  Latt,  a 
MCtical  handbook  by  Elizabeth  Mincoff  and  Manaret  S.  Marriafe 
fLandiMi.  1907) •,  Tkt  Art     Bobbin  Lore,  a  pracncal  text-book  of 

wrirkm.in«.hifv.  Sc..  by  Louita  Tebl>»  fl.fin(lr>n.  1907);  Antirkf  tnne 
i/;j'i:r/-.  by  Elisa  Ricci  (Bereamo.  well  illustrated:  5rr/-n 

CaUiihet  of  Lou,  by  Mnjoiui  Huaeeriord  PoUen  (Loodon  and  New 

y«k;t9d&.««yM&aMMad7^  (A.&C) 

LACE-BARK  tKBL,  %  native  <A  Jamaica,  known  bounkally 
■a  Lat^  /lamria,  tea  its  vaiSm  wuam  lagetto.  The  inner 
bit  coaiists  ol  Munew  oowrwtde  kytw  o(  intcriaang  fibres 
RMnbltng  itt  iiipnmn  iMik  CirHmt  md  oilMt  Mtkkt  o( 
iVipanl  haw  beca  mads  of  tfat  ibm.  vMch  b  ■!»  OMd  b  the 
manufacture  of  whips,  &c  Tbe  tree  bclonj^  to  the  natural  order 
Tbymctaeaceae,  and  b  xrown  in  hothouses  in  Britain. 

LACEDAEMON,  in  historical  times  an  altcrnalive  name  of 
Lacoma  {q  r.).  Homer  uses  only  the  former,  and  in  some 
passages  sccmstodmotc  by  il  the  ;\chac,m  citailt  l,  the  Thcrapnae 
of  later  limes,  in  contrast  to  the  lower  town  Sparta  (G.  Gilbert, 
Studien  xur  atupartanudum  Ceukiehk,  GiHtingen,  iS;i,  p.  34 
lolL).  ItttdnadbedlqrtliecpiUieUaa4(hoUDw)aiul«trwtv«a 
QMiifliiiii  or  bolbwK  ud  is  prabtbljr  ooaaectcd  ctjrmolofically 
tnik  XAon^  ktm,  uqr  lloOow  plan.  Laocdaemon  is  now  the 
name  of  a  separate  departmetit,  wMcli  lud  la  1907  a  population 
of  87,106. 

LACftP^DE.  BERNARD  GERMAili  EtiENITB  DB  LA  VILLE. 
CouVr.  DE  ( J  1  French  naturalist,  w  .i'i  tjorn  at  ARcn  in 
Guicnnc  on  Ihc  :(iih  of  December  1756.  IIis  education  was 
carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  and  the  early  perusal  of 
Buffon's  Nalarai  History  awakened  his  interest  in  that  branch 
of  study,  which  absorbed  his  chief  attention.  His  leisure  he 
devoted  to  miHic,  ia  lAkh,  bcaidca  beconing  a  food  periooner 

MtHa  obBa  M«t  onan.  ha  acoufaiid  OHHiHeiBhla  naaterv  ol 
eonpositioa,  two  of  his  operas  (whidi  were  never  published) 
meeting  with  the  high  approval  of  Cluck;  in  1781-1785  he  also 
brought  out  in  two  volumes  his  Poitiquc  dt  h  muiiijur.  Mean- 
time he  wrote  two  treaties,  Essai  sur  t'^lcilncu'c  (t;Si)  and 
Pkyiiqme  gfnfraie  ci  piirluitlitre  .  which  (;,iir:cd  him 

the  friendship  of  BulTon,  who  in  1785  ap[>ointed  him  sub- 
demonstiator  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  and  proposed  to  him  to  become 
tht  tOOtiaualOT  ot  lut  Hut«irt  luUmrtUt.  This  continuation 
fMt  ptthhhKl  under  the  tklca  HUkin  4a  ^madrufidtM  mipara 
it  do  jcrfcnff  (a  vols.,  tjUhtiifd  nA  BMitn  mMU  dn 
rtpHles  (1780).  After  the  RevohitlMi  LaoM^  bMUie  a 
ircnitKT  of  the  liKi>lj!i.  i  '  nbly,  but  during  tbe  Reign  of 
Terror  he  left  rv.ris,  hi>  i.ic  li.n  ing  become  endangered  by  his 
disapproval  of  ihc  m.isMcrc-i.  Whtn  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was 
reorganized  as  the  Jardin  dcs  Planlcs,  Lacept-dc  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  allocated  to  the  study  of  reptiles  and  fishes.  In 
iMt  he  ptAUihed  the  fint  vohiaw  e<  tf  iKssra  mtmrMt  dt$ 
ftiumH,  the  ffih  rdkm  appeaihn  fe  tlq|;  aad  ia  tla« 


appeared  his  Hlito^<(»affM&  Vtam  lUk  patDMIfa  dwih 
the  pait  ha  tMklm  paBHc  pigvcmed  Un  maUagaagr  farther 
contrihutlea  eC  hnportaaee  to  sdence.  In  1790  he  beoiae  a 

senator,  in  1801  president  of  the  tof..itc,  in  \  grand  chancellor 
of  tbe  legion  of  honour,  in  1804  minister  ol  suic,  and  at  the 
Restoration  in  1810  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Fr.mrc.  He  died  at 
£pinay  on  the  6th  of  Uctobcr  1825.  Dtiring  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  wrote  lliUoire  ttmiral*  pkysiqm  lAdUlltS^tBm^pt, 
published  pnMhll^lOll>^y  in  tS  val»«  i8a^ 
A  collected  oditioa  of  hb  aofhs  oa  aatonl  bfatoiT  «aa  ptdAfasd 

in  1816b  ' 

lAOnmn-ilir.  Oa  mm  givn  t»  wimipUiuiM  faHeta  ol 

the  families  Htmmbiida*  and  Cbympidme,  related  to  the  ant- 
lions,  scorpion-flies,  Sec,  with  long  filiform  antennae,  lor^piish 
IXKlics  and  two  pairs  of  larj^r  in  il.ir  rirhly \cin(.-d  winirs.  'I  l:e 
krvae  arc  short  Rrxtbi  beset  wiih  h,iir-ti:fts  and  lulxn  Ic  s.  1  hey 
feed  upon  Aphiddc  i.r  "  green  tly  "  and  cuvcr  thun-itlvis  with  the 
emptied  skins  of  their  prey.  Laccwing-Hicis  of  the  gcnui  Chrysopm 
are  commonly  called  goldcn-cye  llics. 

LA  CHAISE.  FBAHCOIS  DB  (1614-1709),  father  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  tl>e  ch&lean  of  Aia  in  Forey  oa  die 
ssth  of  Aagtttt  t«a4.  bciiw  the  tea  of  Geatgm  A'Abt,  adgacv 
de  la  Chaise,  and  affleBfcdeRocfaefoct.  On  Us  mother^  side 
iw  was  a  fiaadacplKW  of  Pfare  Colon,  the  confessor  of  Henry  IV. 
He  became  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  before  completing 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Lyons,  where,  aficr  taking  the 
final  Vows,  he  lectured  on  philosophy  to  students  attracted  by 
his  fame  from  all  parts  of  France.  Through  the  influence  (rf 
Camillc  dc  \'iUeroy,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Perc  de  la  Chaise  was 
nominated  in  1674  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  intrusted  him 
during  tbe  lifetime  of  Harlay  de  ChampvaUon,  archbithap  of 
Paris,  with  the  administration  of  tbe  ecdesiaatkal  fiTimiflff  «f 
the  avma.  The  coafdMr  ndtad  hia  hifluenoe  vith  that  «f 
Madame  da  Mafntenea  to  todace  the  Bag  teahandenhiiBaison 
with  Madame  de  Moalopaa.  More  than  once  at  Easter  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  coovenieat  illness  which  dispensed  him  from 
granting  abv.lu;i<>n  to  Louis  XIV.  With  the  fall  of  Madame 
de  Monte^pan  .md  the  ascendancy  of  Madame  de  Mainteiton 
his  influence  vastly  intrLa,td.  The  marriage  between  Louis 
XIV.  and  Madame  dc  Mointeaon  was  celebrated  in  his  prrseaot 
at  Versailles,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
subacqucnl  coolness  betareca  liim  and  Madame  da  MaiatiKlta 
aroaa  from  hia  insistenoe  oa  accrecy  in  thb  matter.  Dartagthe 
kH« auib  over  the  tanpMaliUn«(  the  GaUcaa  Chiisdi  faet«aea 
Loab  XIV.  aad  baeeaat  XI.  Mnide  la  Chafae  svpported  tbe 
royal  prerogative,  t^iough  lie  laad  his  influence  at  Rome  t  i 
conciliate  the  papal  authoritiea.  He  must  \k  held  lirgily 
rc?f>onsiblc  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  hut  n<Jt 
for  the  brutal  measures  applied  against  the  Protestants.  He 
exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  Ixiuis  XIV.'s  zeal  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  Saint-Simon,  who  was  opposed  to  him  in 
most  matters,  docs  full  justice  to  his  humane  and  honourable 
character  Pto  da  la  Chaiaa  had  a  Intinf  aad  unaketable 
affectioa  for  FCadoOi  which  taoMuwd  lawbangcd  by  the  papal 
condemnation  of  the  Jfan'awr.  In  spite  of  failing  factilties  lie 
continued  his  duties  as  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  to  the  end  of 
his  Ion?  Ufc.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  Jamiary  1709.  The 
cemetery  <<f  1  ere- la -Chaise  in  Pahs  slanda oa  propaMy  acquired 
by  the  Je^uUs  in  i.S:6,  and  not, «•  Il eftOB  llalad,  «B  pupelty 
personally  granted  to  him. 

Sec  R  Chantelau/e.  U  />tfe  dl  Jh  CMft  jiMw  »h 

U(uuie  (I'aris  and  Lyons.  1839). 

LA  CHAISB4)IEU,  a  town  of  eeatial  Fnaoe.  fa  the  dqioit> 

meat  of  Haute  Loire,  99  m.  NJf .W.  «f  Le  Pny  by  taQ. 
(1006)  1303.  The  town,  whhh  b  shuated  among  fir  and  pine 
woods,  3500  ft.  above  the  sea,  pn  trvci  remains  of  its  ramparts 
and  some  houses  of  the  14th  and  ijih  centuries,  but  owes  its 
celebrity  to  a  church,  which,  after  the  cathedral  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  is  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  building  in  Auvcrgnc. 
The  west  facade,  approached  by  a  flight  of  stepa,  b  flanked  by 
two  massive  towcn.  The  nave  aad  aities  are  of  eqpul  hciglit 
Mid  ttOMpmiadfkaai  the  chair  hf  a  itoae  reed  eeteea.  He 
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LACE  Plate  I. 


Fig.  I. — Portion  of  a  Coverlet  com{x>scd  of  squares  of  "lacis"  or 
darned  netting,  divided  by  linen  cut-work  bands. 
The  sfjuares  are  worked  with  groups  representing  the  twelve  months,  and  with 
.  scenes  from  the  old  Spanish  dramatic  story  "  Celestina."    Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
i6th  century.    (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


Fig.  2. — Comer  of  a  Bed-cover  of  pillow-made  lace  of  a  tai>c-like  texture  with  char- 
acteristics in  the  twisted  and  plaited  threads  relating  the  work  to  Italian 
"merletti  a  piombini"  or  early  English  "bone  lace." 

Possibly  made  in  Flanders  or  Italy  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  or  at  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century.  The  design  includes  the  Imperial  double-headed  eagle 
of  Austria  with  the  ancient  crown  of  the  German  Empire.  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.) 
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Plate  II. 


LACE 


Fi^*  3' — Three  Vandyke  or  Dcntatcd  Borders  of  Italian  Lace 
of  the  bte  1 6th  century. 
Style  usually  callctl  "Rcticelb"  on  account  of  the  patterns 
being  based  on  repeated  squares  or  reticulations.  The  two 
first  borders  arc  of  needle|X)int  work;  the  lower  border  is  of 
such  pillow  lace  as  was  known  in  Italy  as  "merletti  a  piom- 
bini.''^ 


Fig.  7. — Border  of  flat  Needlepoint  Lace  of  fuller  texture  than 
that  of  fig.  3,  and  from  a  freer  style  of  design  in  which 
conventionalized  floral  forms  held  together  by  small  bars 
or  tyes  are  used. 

Style  called  "punto  in  aria,"  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
independence  of  squares  or  reticubtions.  Italian.  Early 
17th  century. 


Fig.  4. — Catherine  dc  Medici,  wearing 
a  linen  uptumetl  colbr  of  cut  work 
and  needlepoint  bcc.  Louvre.  About 
1540. 


Fig.  6. — .Amclie  Elisabeth.  Comtcsse  dc 
Ilainault.  wearing  a  rut!  of  ncedlc- 
pi^jint  Rcticelb  bcc.  By  Morcelse. 
The  Hague.    About  1600. 


(Fie'-  '  <""f  t>      ffrmiftii'n  €•/  Mtttrt,  Prtttim, 
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Plate  III. 


Fir.  8. — Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
Wearing  a  Coif  and  Cuffs  of  Rcticclla 
Lace.  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Dated  1614. 


Fig.  II. — James  II.  Wearing  a  Jabot 
and  Cuffs  of  Raised  Ncedle|>oint  Lace. 

By  Riley.    National  Portrait  Gallery. 
About  1685. 
(Fitt.  Sand  tt,  photo  by  Emery  Walktr.) 


Fig.  9. — Henri  II.,  Due  de  Montmorency,  Wearing  a  Falling 
Lace  Collar.    By  Le  Nain.  Louvre.    About  1628. 

( Hy  frrmiitiom  cf  Ntttrt  RrattH,  Clrmtnt  Or  O., 
Dvmath  < AltMt).  and  farit. ) 


Fig.  12. — Jabol  ol  Ncetllq>oint  Lace  Worked  Partly  in  Relief, 
and  Usually  known  as  "Gros  Point  de  Venisc." 

Middle  of  1 7th  century.  Conventional  scrolling  stems  with 
off-shooting  pseudo-blossoms  and  leafs  are  specially  character- 
istic in  design  for  this  class  of  lace.  Its  texture  is  tv-pical  of 
a  development  in  nec<ile-made  lace. later  than  the  flat  "punto 
in  aria"  of  PL  II.  fig.  7. 
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Plate  IV. 


LACE 


Fig.  13. — Mme  Verbicst,  Wearing  Pillow-made 
Lare  d  risrau. 
From  the  family  group  by  Gonzalez  Coques. 
BuckinRham  Palace.   About  1664. 

(Sy  ftrmitiifm  pf  Atrttrt  Ufann,  CItmtnl  Crf.. 
IKtrnotk  iAtutt),  an  J  Parn.) 


FiR.  15. — Prinress  Maria  Teresa  Sluarl,  Wearing  a 
Flounce  or  Tablicr  of  Lace  Similar  to  that  in 
fig.  17.    Dated  1695. 
From  a  group  by  LARGii.t.ifeRE.  National 
Portrait  Ciallcry. 
(Photo  by  Emery  Wiilker.) 


Fig.  10. — Scallopped  Collar  of  Tape-like  Pillow-madc  Lace. 
Possibly  of  Knglish  early  i  yth-ccnlury  work.    Its  texture  is  typical  of  a  develop- 
ment in  pillow-lacc-making  later  than  that  of  the  lower  edge  of  "mcrlctti  a  piom- 
bini"  in  PI.  II.  lig.  3. 
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Plate  V. 


A        Fig.  3o.  B 


A. — A  Lappet  of  "Point  de  Vcnise  k  Rdscau." 

The  conventional  character  of  the  pseuHo-leaf 
and  floral  forms  contrasts  with  that  of  the  realistic 
designs  of  contemporary  French  laces.  Italian. 
Early  i8th  century. 

B.— A  Lappet  of  Fine  "Point  d'Alenfon." 

Louis  XV.  jK'riod.  The  \'ariety  of  the  fillings  of 
geometric  design  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this 
specimen,  as  is  the  button  hole  stitched  cnrdonnat 
or  outline  to  the  various  ornamental  form^. 


Fig.    i6. — Flounce    of    Pillow-made  Lace 
d  R6%cau. 

Flemish,  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
This  lace  is  usually  thought  to  be  the  earliest 
type  of  "Point  d'Angleterre"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  Point  dc  Flandres"  (fig.  14). 


Fig.  21. — Border  of  French  Needlepoint  Lace, 
with  Ground  of  "  Reseau  Rosac6." 
18th  century. 
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Plate  VI. 


LACE 


I 


Fig.  14. — Piece  of  Pillow-made  Lace  Usually  Known  as 
"  Point  dc  FUndrcs  &  brides." 

Of  the  middle  of  the  17th  ccntun',  the  designs  for  which 
were  often  adaptations  from  those  made  for  such  needlepoint 
lace  as  that  of  the  Jabot  in  fig.  1 2. 


and  carnations  are  mingled  with  geometric  radiations. 
Probably  of  English  early  17th  century. 


Fig.  17. — Vcr>'  delicate  needlc- 
[X)int  lace  with  clusters  of  small 
relief  work. 

Venetian,  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  often  called  "rose- 
point  lace,"  and  sometimes 
*•  Point  de  Neige." 
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Plate  VII. 
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Plate  VIII. 


LACE 


Fig.  22. — Jabot  or  Cravat  of  Pillow-made  Lace.    Brussels.   Late  17th  century. 

(Victoria  and  .Mbcrt  Museum.) 


Fig.  23. — Jabot  or  Criival  of  Pilli)vv-mado  I„-icc  of  Fantastic  Floral  Dcsi};n,  the  (iround  of  Which  is 
Composed  of  Little  Flowers  and  Leaves  Arranged  Within  Small  Openwork  Vertical  Strips. 

Brusseb.    18th  century.    (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.)  Digitized  by  Google 
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_      apw  with  mliitim  rlwml.  wiHiIm  the 
>  aad  MtiM  of  Chncat  VL,  cwvtd  ftaSs  umI  wme 

Ftenrish  tap«ttries  of  the  early  i6(h  cm'ury.  Thrre 
ll  ainAied  cloister  on  the  south  side.  The  chun  li,  uluih  dait-s 
from  the  i4ih  century,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  1'u|k-  Clcnunt 
VI.,  and  belonged  to  a  powerful  Benedictine  abUy  founded  in 
1043.  There  are  spacious  monastic  building5  of  i\\v  iSih  century. 
The  abbey  was  formerly  defended  by  fortifications,  the  chief 
survival  of  which  is  a  lofty  rectangular  keep  to  the  south  of  the 
Xaide  i»  tfKber  «m1  tlie  making  «<  iMt  cUcdjr  OQOipjr  the 


LA  C8AL0TAIS.  MM  RBft  DB  aUMVC  DB  (1701- 

178s).  French  jurist,  was  bom  at  Rennet,  on  tlie  «th  of  March 
1701.  IK-  "as  for  60  years  procurcur  gcnf-ral  at  ihc  parlijmcnt 
of  Brittaii\.  He  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Jesuits; 
drew  up  in  IT' I  for  the  parliament  a  memoir  on  the  constitu- 
tkMtt  of  the  Order,  which  did  much  to  secure  iu  MtppcOHon 
Ik  FkMoe;  and  in  176J  published  a  remarkalilt  "Stmf  on 
WkHwI  Education,"  in  ylikb  be  prapcncd  a  prmwaw  of 
■hatlic  itwHcs  as  a  sabMRtte  isr  tlMse  taught  by  tbt  Jesuits. 
Tbtaame  year  bcfin  tbe  conflict  between  the  Estates  of  Brittany 
wmi  the  Rovemor  of  the  province,  the  due  d'Aiguillon  (f.r.). 
The  Estates  refused  to  vole  the  extraordinary  imfrfj^ts  domanded 
by  the  governor  in  the  name  of  the  king  La  Ch.ilotais  was  the 
persoiial  enemy  of  d'Aig'.iillon,  who  had  scrvid  hun  an  ill  turn 
with  the  king,  and  when  the  parliament  of  iiritiany  sided  with 
tbe  Estates,  he  took  the  lead  in  its  opposition.  The  parliament 
ioctade  by  decrm  tbe  ieyir  of  imposts  to  which  tbe  Estates 
imd  not  consented.  Ilw  Uag  annuUing  tbcsc  decrees,  tbe 
—Bbrii  of  the  parRanwil  tat  twelwe  issifMd  (Octabcf  1764 
10  May  1765).  The  gevtiMMM  inMldiud  La  Ctittottb  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  affair.  At  this  time  the  secretary  of  state 
wbo  administered  the  afTairs-of  (he  province,  Lum^  i'lulypcaux, 
ducde  la  Vrillierc,  comte  dc  Saiiit-Morontin  (■  705  1777),  rc<.i  i\  cd 
two  anonymous  and  abusive  letters.  La  Chalotais  was  su>p«ctcd 
of  having  written  them,  and  three  experts  in  handwriting 
dcdaied  tbat  tb^  wen  by  bisa.  Tbe  foyenuneat  therefore 
•nMMd  Upi,  WeaoR  and  four  etbv  meaibwi  of  tbe  parliament 
Iht  mmt.  wde  •  mmt  wwilwi.  Tbm  «m  rnxb  taUi  of 
"dc^tetkB/*  VoltAe  slated  tbat  the  pveamov  gCnfral,  in 

his  prison  of  Saint  Malo,  was  reduced,  for  lack  of  ink,  to  write 
his  defence  with  a  toothpick  dip|>ed  in  vinegar — which  was 
apparently  pure  legend;  but  public  opinion  all  over  France  was 
Strongly  aroused  against  the  government.  On  the  16th  of 
Novemtier  1765  a  coniniiiiion  of  judges  was  named  to  take  charge 
of  tbe  triaL  La  Chalotais  maintained  that  the  trial  was  illegal, 
being  procureur  ginfral  be  claimed  the  ri^t  to  be  judged  by 
,  fd  JUaocB,  «K  failiag  tbia  Sgr  the  pailieTBt  of 
jietheeMiMBef  diepmriBOB.  Theledgw 
dU  Mt  <|ue  to  proaouQoe  a  condemnation  on  the  evidence  of 
•apeits  in  baodwrillng,  and  at  tbe  end  of  a  year,  things  remained 
whi  rr  ;hcy  were  at  the  first .  Lou  s  XV'.  then  dt  cidcd  on  a 
sovcrkign  act,  and  brought  the  ali.iir  before  his  council,  which 
without  further  formality  decided  to  send  the  accused  into  ixiIl-. 
That  cxpedtcat  but  increased  the  popular  agitation;  phiUiQphes, 
■wrabetB  of  tbe  parliament,  patriot  Bretons  and  Jaflseaists 
«ii  M«nd  that  La.  Qktkiui^  wm  the  triojat  «i  tbe  prnwal 
_rfDMiMd«f  Iht Jenita.  Ihefwem- 
at  last  pve  wajr,  and  »o—nWi<  to  recall  ths  mwbea  of 
the  perikmeirtof  Brittany  who  bad  ftirfgiwd.  TMs  pertlancnt, 
when  it  met  as-iin,  after  the  formal  arcu^tion  of  the  due 
d'AiguiUon,  demanded  the  rirall  of  La  Chalotais.  This  was 
accorded  in  1775,  and  La  Chalotais  was  allowed  to  transmit 
bis  office  to  his  son.  In  this  affair  public  opiaioa  showed  itself 
than  tbe  absolutbm  of  thie  Ung,  Tbe  opposition  to 
r  ptaed  iMfEly  thmugb  it,  and  it  iMir  bt  Kiwded 
tlvihtnvehitien  of  1789.  La  C>riitiii> 
a  fjalMit,  haughty  and  mMgnapMhMlC 
r,  disd  at  Rcnaca ea  tbe  iitb  of  July  178$. 

See. besides  the  C<mplf:-Rfn,iu:  ,hi  Cmilitutiont  det  Jesuiles  and 
tbe  £>>r.i  d'fdHcaUM  ncliMHtk,  the  Utm«in»  4* kt  Ckahtaii  vols., 
I76fr-«7t.7).    TSNI  OTrtB 
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Marion.  La  Brrlarn*  tt  U  due  i'AigaiUon  (Paris,  iSqj), 
Pbctjuct,  Lt  Due  d  .tijui//<JB  rl  La  Ckulotait  (Paris,  1901]^  Sie slie 
a  c«niro\x-rsy  twtwceji  rhc»c  two  authors  in  the  BulUHn  erilintfai 

190J. 

U  CHABITt  a  town  el  central  Ftaaee  la  tbe  depart nxst 
of  Ni*vra,ontberi|^bMlt«ftteLDMr.tTdl.IfJ«.W.erNeven 
on  tbe  Fkria-Lyoa-MldkemBfe  railway.  Pop.  (tgo6)  ^r>r>o. 
La  Chaifli  possesses  theRnaMlof  a  fine  Romanesque  ba^iihra, 


the  church  of  Sainte-Croir,  dating  from  the  1  v.h  and  early  i  .th 
centuries.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  rebuilt  at  the  end  of 
tbe  17th  century,  transept  and  choir  with  ambulatory  and  side 
chapels.  Surmounting  the  transept  is  an  octagonal  tower  of 
one  story,  and  a  square  Romanesque  tower  of  tMRh  betvly 
flanks  tbe  mab)  portaL  IhnanniBaef  theM^atU,  whi^ 
date  from  tbe  t4tb  centtnj^  IhtMMMiMlMief  heiiery,  boots 
and  abBCik  flea  aid  iiM  ftadu  Una  and  cement  and  wo^  lien 
and  ether  Mttfci  are  wamg  the  fadtisttfes;  trade  is  chicily  in 

W(X)d  arid  iron. 

La  Charit6  owes  its  celebrity  to  Its  priory,  which  was  founded  in 
the  Sch  century  and  eMtprfsed  as  a  dependency  of  the  al>t>r>  of 
Cluny  in  loss.  It  .bceune  the  parent  of  many  priwics  and 
monastcneSkaDMKef  them  in  Ei]j;land  and  Italy.  Tbe  aOHSMiM  of 
the  lowa  Was  botly  contested  during  the  wars  of  nUooaftfal 
iMi  cMtniy,atthe  end  ef  which  lulanitK^n  weie  OiMatlcd. 

tA  CRABHfB,  mUUU  tSMlTK  RIVELLB  DB  (1691- 
1754),  French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Pari*  in  169;.  In  17U 
he  published  an  itpUre  d  Clio,  a  didactic  poem  in  defcnrc  ol 
Liriget  ik  la  Faye  in  his  dispute  with  Antoinc  Houdart  dc  la 
Mottc,  who  had  maintained  that  verse  was  useless  in  tragedy. 
La  Chaus-s^  was  forty  years  old  before  he  produced  his  first 
play.  La  Fauue  AnlipcUik  (1 7J4).  His  second  play,  U  fr^u0 
a  la  mti*  (1735)  tarns  on  tbe  (ear  of  incurring  ridicule  ielt 
a  man  in  love  «i(h  his o«a  wile,a|Mejndicedbvdledli^Finacc, 
according  to  ta  Hftipe,  hy  La  OaiiMle^  coined^.  Vttcit 
da  amis  (t737)  followed,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  att.  niit 
at  tragedy  in  Max'minien,  he  returned  to  con\cdy  in  Mt!-:ir.,it 
(1741).  In  Milantde  the  ly|)c  known  as  comidie  Uirn:v\\inlt 
is  fully  developed.  Comedy  was  no  longer  to  provoke  laughter, 
but  tears,  Ihc  innovation  consisted  in  destroying  the  sharp 
distinction  then  existing  between  tragedy  and  comedy  in  French 
literature.  Indications  of  thb  change  had  been  abtttdy  eSeted 
in  the  work  of  bfarivaus,  and  La  Chawwh'aplaya kd nataiaUly 
to  tbe  domestic  drama  «t  IKderet  and  of  Ssdalafc  The  new 
method  lemd  bitter  enemies.  Alexis  Piron  nicknames  the 
author  **&  Jthlremd  Phe  CkauttU,"  and  ridiculed  him  in  one 
of  his  most  fartioui  cjngran.s-  VUltaire  maintained  thai  the 
(cmidU  luj-maymiic  wa>  a  proof  oi  the  inability  of  tbe  author 
to  produce  cither  of  the  rccoRni^cd  kinds  of  drama,  though  be 
himKlf  produced  a  play  of  similar  character  in  L'Enjanl  prUitut* 
TbebostiiityoflbecriticsdidnolpreM  ut  the  public  from  shed* 
dine  tears  nightly  over  tbe  sixtows  of  La  Cbauis^e's  bctqioek 
L'EtoU  d*s  mires  (1744)  and  La  ComtmatUt  (tM7)  fbnn,  with 
ibow  already  wnrtiened,  the  test  of  bia  week.  The  stria 
moral  alms  p«rs«>ed  by  La  Chansrfe  in  Us  plays  seem  hardly 
co)i%i  irrt  whh  his  private  preferences.  He  frcque.'.'ii!  ihc 
same  jjay  souely  as  did  the  comte  dc  Caylus  and  cor.i iibuttd 
to  the  Heeueils  de  us  maticnrs.  La  Chaussee  died  on  the  J4lh 
of  May  1754.  Vilkmain  said  of  his  style  that  he  wrote  prosaic 
verses  with  purity,  while  Voltaire,  usually  an  adverse  critic  ef 
bw  wwk»  aaid  be  «aa  "mdta  irtmiat  afrit  caux  qui  ma 


I  baa 


mikdalt, 


LACHB  (from  Anglo-French  hchesse,  negligence,  from 
lascke,  modern  Idcht,  unloosed,  slack),  a  term  for  slackness 
or  negligence,  used  particulariy  in  law  to  signify  negligence 
on  tbt  pan  of  a  person  in  doing  that  which  be  is  by  law  bound 
to  do^  or  uareasonaUc  lapse  of  time  in  asserting  a  right,  sedkhv 
nKef,  «r  daiaing  a  privikae.  Lachea  it  fiM|Heathr  a  bar  to 
a  lenedy  wUdi  ndght  bme  been  had  If  peumwad  in  proper 


time.  Statutes  of  limitation  specify  the  rime  within  which 
various  classes  of  actions  may  be  brought.  Apart  from  statutes 
«f  aqpAr  Witt  eft^i  wOm  arifaf  to  tboie 
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vbo  htvc  anowed  BawwwmWe  Udm  to  chpae  In  Mcfciag  it, 
OB  the  pritK^e  niSMlihu  «e  nom  itmitiit^  Jim  sn^ 

L&CHim,  an  incorporated  town  in  Jacque*  Cartier  covnty, 
Quebec,  Canada,  S  m.  W.  of  Montreal,  on  Lake  St  Louis,  an 
expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  river,  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lachinc  canal.  I'op.  (itjoi)  5561.  Ii  is  a  station  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  raiUay  and  a  port  of  call  (or  steamers  plying 
between  Montreal  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  isa  (avovrttesummer 
Itwrt  (or  the  people  ol  MooticaL  It  »•»  OMted  ia  1M9  in 
mockery  o{  iu  then  owner,  Mmt  GiveticT  «fe  |«  Sttb  (ifiij- 
titiif  wlio  drwined  oi  s  ifotmid  pautge  to  CMoo.  In  i6Sq 
il  was  the  mae  of  a  teiilbk  niMUcre  of  tbt  Pteodi  by  the 
Iroquois. 

LACHISH.  a  town  of  great  importance  in  S.  Palistinc,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Joshua  for  joining  the  league  against  the  Gibconitcs  (Joshua 
X-  J''i3)  'nd  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (xv.  jg)  Rehoboam 
(unified  it  {2  Chron.  xi.  9).  King  Amaiiah  having  fled  hither, 
was  here  murdered  by  conspirators  (2  Kings  xiv.  iq). 
Scnoachcrib  iwnl  condiictcd  a  canvoifn  (a  Kiqi(a''xviS.  13} 
during  wUdi  Bead^  cndwromBd  lo  aaalce  tetma  wftb  bin: 
the  campaign  b  conunemomtcd  by  bas-reliefs  (bund  in  Nineveh , 
BOW  in  the  Biilish  Museum  (see  G.  Smith's  HistofyoJ SitiHachtrib, 
p.  6g).  It  n as  one  oT  the  last  dtics  that  resisted  Ncburhadnczzar 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  meaning  of  Micah's  dcnunrialion  (i.  ij) 
of  the  city  is  unknown.  The  Onondslucn  places  it  7  m.  from 
Eicuiheropolis  on  the  S.  road,  which  agrees  with  the  generally 
RCeivrd  identification,  Tell  el-Hcsi,  an  important  mound 
CSCavated  (or  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fujid  by  PUrie  and 
mitt,  1890-189J.'  The  name  Is  preserved  ia  a  tmaO,  Ronuui 
4le  bi  flie  actehbourbood,  Umm  Lakb,  which  praiN^lfy  repre- 
wntt  a  later  dwelling-place  of  tbe  dcscendanu  of  tbe  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  the  city. 

See  W.  M.  FUnders  Petrie,  tl  Haj.iwi  F.  I.  Bliss,  A  Uound 
if  wmmf  CWft.  both  iwMlrtwd  by  the  ruMiiae  BaplonUoa  Fund. 

(R  A.  S.  M.) 

UCHMANN.   KARL    KONRAD    PUIUBICH  WIUfELM 

(i793~i85>)>  German  philologist  and  crhic,  was  bom  at  Bruns- 
wick on  the  4th  of.KIarch  1793.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
GOtttngen,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  philological  atudics. 
Ib  S<t5  he  joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer  daarMr  and 
atcoaipanicd  his  detachment  to  Paris,  but  did  not  eocouttter  the 
cneirty.  tn  1816  he  became  an  airistaat  master  b  the  Frfadrich 
Werdcrgymnasium  at  Berlin,  and  a  prirai-doeentit  theunivenity. 
The  same  summer  he  became  one  of  the  principal  masters  in 
the  Fricdrichs-Cyninasium  of  KoniKsberg,  where  he  assisted 
his  colleague,  the  Gcrmanist  KrirdnVh  Karl  K6[)ke  (1785-1865) 
with  his  edition  of  Rudolf  von  i:-iis'  B  :r!.::m  :,.:,/  Ja.jphal 
(t8t8),  aad  abo  assisted  his  friend  in  a  contcmpbtcd  edition 
of  Cm  mis  of  Waitber  von  der  VogdwtMe.  In  Jan  uary  1818 
be  bccaaio  ptoiOHr  ntiaocdiaarias  of  daialcal  pfaUetogy  in 
tbe  unlwuhf  of  naigrfMCg,  and  al  tbe  araw  time  began  lo 
lectuie  on  Old  Gennan  grammar  and  the  Middle  High  Crrman 
poets.  He  devoted  himself  during  the  foBewing  seven  years 
to  an  extraordinarily  minute  study  of  those  subjects,  and  in 
1824  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  or'lcr  that  he  might  search 
the  libraries  of  miiliile  and  wuth  Germany  for  further  materials. 
In  i8js  Lachmann  was  nominated  extraordinary  prpfcssor 
of  clas-sical  and  German  philology  in  the  university  of  Berlin 
(ordinary  professor  1817)  rand  in  1830 he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  ol  Sciences.  The  remainder  of  bil  laborious 
and  fndtfol  He  as  a»  aatbor  and  a  tcaefacr  «•»  innnfiil. 
ib  dhd  OB  tbe  B Jib  oilindi  list. 

lactaana.  wbo  waa  lllo  ttandator  of  ^tm  Int  vohme  of  P.  E. 
MUlit'e  Sc^UhliitM  4tt  thtmifmmlKlitm  AUtHum  (1816),  is  a 
figure  of  considerable  importaner  in  the  history  of  Gemun  philology 
(see  Rudolf  von  Rxumcr, GachichJf  der  termanischen  PkOoli>ctf.  1870). 
In  hi*  ■'  Hj(<ili!.itiDn»iirhrift  "  L'Orr  die  itnprin^iche  Ceilalt  del 
C'^.i  A/!  dff  ,\'if>f!unft  Kot  (1816).  and  still  more  in  hi»  review  of 
H.'..:rn1  .ViVMiijfn  and  Benccke's  Borifnut,  contributed  in  1817  to 
the  J<»^i',L'if  LiUr/Uuruilunt.he  had  already  laid  down  the  rulo  of 
textual  chticiwn  and  elucidated  the  phonetic  and  melrtcal  principles  I 

flf  MiddloHJib  Cenaaa  ka  a  mauHr  wMdi  anbad  a  dMaot  i 


advance  In  that  branch  of  investigation.  The  rigidly  jeientific  d»ar- 
actcr  of  his  method  becomes  increasingly  apparent  in  the  AuiwaU 

out  den  kochdtutuhen  DukUm  des  drexukHUn  Jakthundtrlt  (1820), 
in  the  odiiiun  of  Hartniann's  /tvrin  (l8J7),  in  thoic  of  Walihcr 
von  der  V  ogeUcide  (1827)  and  Wolfram  von  F.Mrhcnbach  (18J3),  in 
the  papers  "  Obar  daa  IHdjNoiadllitd."  "  Ubcr  aithochdeutsche 
UcionunK  und  Veishuil."  "  Ober  den  Eingang  des  Parsivals."  and 
"  Lber  drci  BruchttOclce  ntedcrrhcintKhvr  Gedichte  "  miblished  in 
the  Abhandlumen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  in  Der  Ntbeiunte  Net 
und  dte  Kldfe  (iS^6.  iiihcH,  iKo< ).«  In.  h  «.i<i  followed  bv  a  critlral 
CommcniJry  in  iS^j.  L.u-lim.iiiu'i  /fclrjchlutfi-fi  ubrr  flomer's 
Ituil,  tir>t  (Hililcliiil  in  the  Abiuindlunftn  ol  the  lU  ritn  .'Vctdrmy  in 
|8J7  and  K'<^i.  m  i»liiili  he  Kought  to  sliciw  llut  tlir  /iMif  con!.i:>(4  uf 
sixteen  independent  "  lay*  "  variousiy  cobrged  artd  interpolated, 
have  had  cooiideraMe  influtflc*  on  modem  Homeik  criticism 
(sec  HoMa).  aMMMirh  his  vic««  a«e  no  Mnger  acceptM.  His 
smaller  edition  of  the  New  Trstamrnt  apprarrd  in  iSji.jnlcd.  I846: 
the  larger,  in  two  volumes,  in  1842-1850.  Tbe  plan  oil  Ljuhniann's 
edition.  cvjiUlned  !>>■  hunsolf  inllieS<M.  u.  Kril.  of  1830.  is  a  modi- 
fiLjiion  'A  [lio  iiii.ii  c  iniiilislied  project  ol  Ihutli  y.  It  seeks  lo 
rcilore  the  most  anci<  nt  rt-.idini;  current  in  I' i^ti  rn  MSS..  mmj;  the 
consent  ol  the  Latin  authoritie-»  1  .nui  ;ini|  (■nek  Wl-.!  rn 

UncijU)vis  the  main  proof  of  antiuuity  of  a  reading  where  the  oldest 
Eastern  authorities  dtffer.  Besides  Proptrtius  (1816),  1  srhaioaii 
edited  Catallut  (1839);  rfteffM  (1829);  Ccncjint  (1814);  Ttnm- 
Itanus  Uaurut  (1836) ;  Bafrniif  (1845):  /Iwixrui  (1840-  Carw  (1841- 
1842):  the  Atrimentarft  Romtmt  (184^1852);  Lualiut  (edited 
after  his  death  by  Vahlcn.  1876);  and  inffrtim  (1K50)  The  list. 
»hich  was  the  main  occupation  of  the  closing  \r.iri  of  hi^  life,  from 
1845,  wa-i  perhaps  his  greatest  .ichii  vrmrnt.  .iml  t.  i^  hi  .  n  rh.ir.irier- 
iic-d  by  Munro  as  "  a  work  which  v»  ill  be  a  1 1  ruin  1,11 1;  li  r  ■-,  hi  lars  as 
long  .is  the  Latin  language  continues  to  be  Mutlied.  "  Lachmann  aloo 
translated  ShalMte««i»'a  sonnets  (l8ao)  aad  Uacb^k  (i8»L 

See  M.  Herta,  Aori  LackmtMm,  eitu  Bioerapkie  (1851 ),  where  a  faB 
litf  of  Lachmann's  works  is  (iven;  F.  Leo,  Rede  tur  Sdtularjeia 
K.  Latkmanns  (1893);  J.  Grrmm,  biography  in  KUtne  Stkrtjten'. 
W.  Schiocr  ia  44)S^(*MdfMK*t  JU«r«pM^ 

iAOlinnii  flMUHWilUH  (mod.  Capo  ddte  GatamV, 

7  m  S.E.  of  Cretona  (mod.  Cotrone);  the  easferimwst  'pdittt 

of  Brultii  (mod.  Calabria).  On  the  rape  still  slnrnl'-  a  single 
column  of  the  temple  erected  lo  Hera  Lac'nia,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  fairly  complete  in  the  I'lih  century,  but  to  have  been 
destroyed  to  build  the  episcopal  palace  at  Cotrone.  It  is  a 
Doric  column  with  capitd»  idNMl  07  ft  b  beighL  Rentains  of 
marble  roof-tile*  bavo  bcoB  OMi  OB  the  IHK  (Uvjf  iM.  j)  aad 
architectttral  fngmcMft  Una  oaea¥atad  m  tOd-itly  bjr  Ibe 
Archaeological  Inafitato  af  AiieriCB.  Tbe  oealpturea  found 
were  mostly  buried  again,  bat  a  feofcogineiiiU,  aome  dceofittive 
terra-cottas  and  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Hera  of  the  6lh 
century  n.c,  in  private  possession  at  Cotrone,  are  described 
by  F.  von  Duhn  in  Nolizie  drgli  u-j-.i,  1.^07,  343  scq.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  temple  may  be  given  as  4,'*o-440  B.C.J 
it  is  not  recorded  by  any  ancient  writer. 

Sec  R.  Koldewry  and  O,  Pochstein.  Dit  tnteUxhtn  Ttmpd  m 
r'iid  I  It  ifi  II  imiif  IkidBw  (Dula  18991 4t}ii 

I*  fnunta,  a  tarn  wtm  of  ■eatbwutw  Ftaaea  fa  tbe 
de|MrtmeatorBotteheo4e4lba»e.on(be«eit  ibooeortboSar 

of  La  Ctotat,  t«  m.  S.E.  of  ManeiUes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1006) 
to,s«j.  The  port  is  easily  accessible  and  well  sheltered.  The 
large  shipbuilding  yards  and  repairing  docks  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimcs  Company  give  employment  to  between  ?ooo  and 
3C1C0  wiirknirn.  I-'ishing  and  an  active  coasting  trade  are 
earned  on;  tbe  town  is  frequented  for  soa4Mtlliag.  La  Cioiat 
was  in  ancient  times  the  port  of  the  neigMWBlhH  ftNHI  Of 
Citkaritta  (now  tbe  Village  of  Craeaio). 

LA  CLOOn;  JMniMl*VUaco|aBMa8t«an'*I  |it|«»- 
t66q),  a  cbanctor  i*bo  waa  beotigbt  into  tbe  Matory  of  Bagtand 
by  Lord  Acton  in  iMa  {Home  and  Ponttn  Rttiew,  i.  146* 
174:  "The  Secret  History  of  Charles  11").  From  informa- 
tion discovered  by  Father  Bocro  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Rome.  I,or;f  .\cton  averred  that  Charles  II.,  when  a  lad  at 
Jersey,  had  a  natural  son,  James.  The  evidence  follows.  Un 
the  2nd  of  April  1668,  as  the  register  of  the  Jesuit  Bow  of 
Novictaat  Rome  attests,  "  there  entered  Jacobtn  de  la  Ctoche." 
His  baggagewasexiguouBihisatlirewasdericaL  Ueisdescribod 
rs  "  from  tbe  Maadof  JeM|)r«iindet  IbaWag  of  England,  aged 
24."  H*  poiwmd  Uw  Momcata  far  fiKnch,  purporting  !• 
baiobiwiaJWiby  Cbaiiwa.atWbmbaa»oa  tboagtb^i 
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September  1665,  and  on  the  7th  of  February  1667.    In  both 
Charles  acknowledges  James  to  be  his  natural  son,  he  styles 
kim  "James  de  la  Cloche  de  Bourg  du  Jersey."  and  avers  that 
to  recognlae  him  pobli^y  "would  imperil  the  peace  of  tbo 
Uudoa*"— nfagrkaDtafiMnau  A  IkM  ctiti4«te  «(  bMk 
ta  Lttta,  uidatcd,  «M  from  CIuMihi  «f  .Svidaa,  «d»  Mmi 
that  James,  previously  a  Protestant,  has  been  received  into  the 
church  of  Rome  at  Hamburg  (where  in  1667-166S  she  was 
ri  -  'iing)  on  the  jgth  of  July  1667.  The  next  paper  purports 
to  be  a  letter  from  Charle*  II.  of  August  3/13  to  Otiva,  genera! 
of  the  Jesuits.    The  king  uritcs,  in  French,  that  he  h.ii  l^ng 
wished  to  be  secretly  received  into  the  church,    lie  therefore 
desires  that  James,  his  son  by  a  young  lady  "  of  the  highest 
fMkUtjr"  and  bon  to  Uai  wfan  lie  ww  «boat  ttaeok,  ahouki  be 
MiMned  a  priest,  Cbom  to  Bnilind  tad  teedve  Un.  Chaita 
•lludcs  to  previous  allem|>t»  of  his  own  to  be  secretly  admitted 
(1662).   James  must  be  sent  secretly  to  London  at  once,  and 
Oliva  must  say  nothing  to  Christina  of  Sweden  (then  meditating 
a  journey  to  Rome),  and  must  never  write  to  Charles  excejvt 
w!:'  1  J  '.raes  carries  the  letter.   Charles  ncxi  nr.u,  >in  ,\ugu»t 
sg. September  9.    He  is  most  anxious  that  Christina  s.hould  not 
oicct  James;  if  she  knows  Chaikt's  design  of  changing  his 
creed       wiB  «ol  keep  ft  Koet,  and  Chailes  wiB  infallibly 
bae  bb  ffiie.  With  tMi  Mte  tbera  h  anolhar.  wditca  when  ihe 
first  had  been  sealed.  Charles  insists  that  James  must  not  be 
accompanied,  as  novices  were,  when  travelling,  by  a  Jesuit 
socius  or  K',;ard  ,in.    Ch.irlcs's  wife  and  mother  have  just  hc.ird 
that  this  is  the  rule,  but  the  rule  must  be  broken.  James,  v,ho 
is  to  travel  as  "  Henri  do  K  ih^n,  "  nra>l  not  lomc  by  way  of 
Fiance.    Oli\'a  will  supply  him  with  funds.    On  the  back  of 
tUalelterOlivahaswrittenthcdraftof  his  brief  reply  to  Charles 
(fiMB  I^ghon*  Odaber  M*  >^>-  He  mctely  Mys  that  the 
r,  *  Aaadi  grintlnimi  Utaon  spoke  mfy  FmKh),'irai 
the  king  that  Us  orders  have  been  cncutcd.  Besides 
these  two  letters  is  one  from  Charles  to  James,  of  date  August 
4/14.    It  is  addressci!  to  "  I-c  Prince  Stuart,"  though  norc  of 
Charlc-s"s  bastards  w.is  allowed  to  bear  the  Stuart  name.  J.iitic< 
is  told  that  he  may  desert  the    ^crical  profession  if  he  fikas<:s 
In  that  case  "  you  may  claim  higher  titles  from  us  than  the 
duke  of  Monmouth."    (There  was  no  iiighcr  title  save  prince 
«i  WaksO  li  Chalks  and  hit  bBotbei^  the  duke  of  York,  die 
4UUkm,  "thtUaidiaibdoiigtojinitaBdfirihMKnt  cannot 
htdlf  oppose  you,  mlaia  aa,  at  paeamti  thlqr  on  mh  ^^^^ 
PMestant  kings."  This  letter  ought  to  have  opined  the  eyes 
of  Lord  Acton  and  other  historians  who  accept  the  myth  of 
James  dc  la  Cloche.    Charks  knew  that  the  crown  of  EnRlaiid 
was  not  elective,  that  there  was  no  Exchision  .\cl.  .^nd  thai  idrrc 
were  legal  heirs  if  he  and  his  brother  died  without  issue.  The 
hut  letter  of  Charles  is  dated  November  iS/jS,  and  purports 
havs  bean  bnxtght  boati  England  to  Oliva  by  James  de  la 
Gbcfc*  «•  Ma  fetam  to  Rame.  It  reveals  the  (act  that  Oliva, 
despite  Charles's  oedeia,  did  aend  James  by  way  at  rtaiMi. 
irith  a  tocius  or  guardiaa  whom  he  was  to  pick  up  in  Ranca 
on  his  return  to  KnRland.    Charlcn  says  that  jam<:',  i;  to  com- 
municate certain  matters  to  Oliva,    and  come  l  .ick  .u  once. 
Oliva  is  to  give  Jji:h  ;  all  the  money  l;c  iiccd^,  and  (  harles 
will  later  make  an  ample  donation  to  the  Jesuits.   He  acknow- 
Iklges  a  debt  to  Oliva  of  £800,  to  be  paid  fa  aix  mooths.  The 
na*T  arfll  acaaarii  Chat  the  king  haa  aevec  paid  a  peanr  to 
JaaMS  «r  to  OIn^  WtA  that  OK«a  haa  Mm  oonnaunicaied 
directly  with  CttlUm.  The  irath  is  that  al  of  Chariee'k  IcttcTs 
are  forgeries.  This  la  certain  because  in  aH  he  wriles  freqtiently 
as  if  his  mother.  Henrietta  Maria,     tt  in  Ij-inilon.  ;inil  i'insr:iiitly 
in  company  with  him.    .\uw  she  had  Uit  Enpl.ind  ii'r  trance 
in  1665,  and  to  Engl.^nd  she  never  returned.    .As  the  letters — 
faduding  that  to  "  I'rioce  Stuart  "—are  ail  forged,  it  is  clear 
that  da  la  Cloche  «aa  an  hapostor.  His  aim  had  beea  to  get 
aie«iey  from  Oiiwa,  aad  ta  pwtaai  tp  feat  to  f  ^giiwi.  awaning 
to  enjoy  MmaeU.  He  did  net  ^alie  aoectad.  far  Oiiva  scot  a 
tocius  with  him  into  France.  His  precautions  to  avaid  a 
with  Cfariatiaa  of  Sweden  were  nctcssaiy.  She  loHW 


The  name  of  James  dc  la  Cloche  appears  DO  more  in  documents. 
He  reached  Rome  in  December  1668,  and  in  January  a  person 
calling  himself  "  Prince  James  Stuart "  appears  in  Naples, 
accompanied  by  a  tocius  styling  hirosdi  a  Kicnch  knight  of 
Malta.  iBfllh  are  on  thab  waa  lo  Fagitond,  hm  ^liaMt  Jaaiai 
lrilaMMd<UyahiKapl«,whli»MiUMa|wiiadnM«ia.  Tht 
knight  of  Malta  nay  be  a  Jesuit.  In  Nafrfes,  Prince  James 
marries  a  girl  of  no  position,  and  is  arrested  on  suspicioo  of  being 
a  coiner.  To  his  confes.<ors  (he  had  two  in  succession)  he  says 
that  he  is  a  son  of  Charles  II,  Our  sources  arc  the  despatches 
of  Kent,  the  Kiigii^h  agent  at  Naples,  and  the  iMlere,  vol.  iii., 
of  Vincenzo  Armanni  (1674),  who  had  his  information  {rooaoao 
of  tlie  confessors  of  the  "  Prince."  The  viceroy  of  NaplM 
wath  Uuudaa  U*  adko  diaawncri  the  impoaloci 
humm  ii  irliiM»  Mi  diMi  at  Kapka  hi 
August  i6A)i^  Wavfag  a  wild  will,  ia  which  ha  dahMioc  his  son. 
still  unborn,  the  "apaimge"  of  Monmouth  or  Wales,  "which 
it  is  iisu.d  to  bestow  on  natural  5on»  of  the  kinR."  The  s-  n  Ir.c,J 
till  about  1750,  a  penniless  pretender,  and  writer  of  bcgjjuig 
letters. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  Lord  Acton's  conjectures  about  later 
mysterious  appcaraiuxs  of  James  de  la  Cloche  at  the  court  of 
Chadcsioc  to  discusa  ihah^HA  that  hiaaothar  vaaaiady  ai 
Jerscr-or  a  siller  afdNrfall  The  J— y  Ulln  Wlf  he  loMd 


he  was  a  bold  sad  aMoiirfMi  aawadlar,  vho  taah  ia^ 
gencial  of  the  |Mril%  hH  land  Aigtaa  aal  a  g 


in  The  Mom  of  Um  Mask  (1908),  by  MoQsigpor  BanNi^tdM  Mfani 

that  James  was  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  (see  IiON  Mmk)« 

Later  Monsignor  Barnes,  who  h.td  observed  that  the  letter  of 
Charles  to  Prince  James  Stuart  is  a  forgery,  noticed  thei 
bility  that  Charles,  in  166S.  sho:;]d  constantly  write  of  I 
as  resident  in  London,  which  she  left  for  ever  in  1665. 
Who  dc  la  Ck>che  really  wm  it  i»  impossible  to  discover,  but 

aot  only  tht 
neration  of 

gideksa  UMflitaa.  (A.  L.) 

LA  OOmNUmiK  CHARUS  HABB  DB  (1701-1774).  French 

KcoRrapher  and  matht  matii  ian,  waa  bom  at  Paris  on  the  jSlh 
of  Janu.irv  1701.  He  was  trained  for  the  military  profession, 
hut  turned  Ins  aitcnlioD  to  science  and  (^etigraphical  exploration.' 
Alter  taking  part  in  a  scientiAc  expedition  in  the  Levant  (i7ji}« 
he  became  a  member  with  Loaia  Qadm  and  Kene  Bougacr  af 
the  eipeditioo  sent  to  fern  la  173$  Id  detenafae  the  leagth  «(  a 
degree  of  the  naeddian  tn  tha  naiihhaBrhiinil  of  the  equatoc. 
Hh  aaaadaltaia  with  his  mtariipala  mm  anhappy;  the  eapcdK* 
tioa  «aa  htiM  by  many  dniiadties.  and  finally  La  Condamiae 
separated  from  the  rest  and  made  his  way  from  Quito  down  the 
.Amazon,  ultimately  teaching  Cayenne.  His  was  the  first 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Amazon.  He  returned  to  Parig 
in  1744  and  published  the  lesttits  of  his  measurements  and  travda 
with  a  map  of  the  AmaaM  Ik  M4m.  d*  Vccadimic  ics  sciencctp 
1741  (Eogiish  tianslalian  S]4g>i|i47).  On  a  visit  to  Rome  Lm 
CoadaaiMiMdecwrial—aaBwawBtaaltheaacient  hnihBwgi 
vilh  AviaartMiMciMtidetemrinatloaof  theiei^haf  the  Romaia 
faoL  The  laaiMlaf  Ma  voyage  to  South  America  was  published 
in  P.Tri';  in  1751.  He  aKl  urotc  in  f.ivour  of  inocu!al;(jn.  ai;  I  on 
various  other  subjects,  maini)  (  ont.citc  1  with  his  work  in  Smth 
America.     He  died  at  I'.in^  on  ihr  .tih  of  February  1774. 

LAOOIfIA  (Gr.  Aoaut'Mi?).  the  ancient  name  of  the  south' 
eastern  district  of  the  Pdoponnese,  of  which  ^larta  was  the 
capital  It  haaaoaaaaofaaBM  1^04^000  acrea.  sli|Jitly  gwatar 
thM  that  of  Snwwfsrtahha.  and  caariatB  af  three  waB  aifhwl 
zones  iMMtai  M.  aad  Si  The  vaUsy  d  the  Earotaa.  which 
occupita  the  tnHe.  h  houaded  W.  hy  the  chain  of  Taygetua 
(mod  rcntrd..l.'>?on.  7000  ft.),  which  starts  from  the  Arcadian 
mountai.is  on  iiie  .\.,  and  al  its  southern  extremity  forms  ihc 
promontory  of  Tacnarum  (Cape  Maiapian).  The  caiicrn  pur'.ion 
of  Laconia  consists  of  a  far  more  broken  range  of  hill  country, 
rising  in  Mt.  Pamon  lo  a  height  at  696$  ft.  Md  tenniaatiag  fa 
the  headland  af  iialea.  IfataMBval  ThMMMii  MB.«atMd 
aad  waa  in  aadMt  tkaia  loaawd  vttk  MMi.«lidi  aflMM 
banting  to  the  Spartans,  while  it  had  also  large  iroa 
aad  qnaniaa  of  an  faf  oiot  hhiish  fltasbia,  aa  weU  aa  of  lha 
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Faraon,  coamting  ior  the  aost  ptrt  oi  bcrren  timettooe  uplands 
WHilfir  WIMMA.  Hw  Emtas  valky,  honvm,  is  fertile,  and 

ingMtkbuMltiNe.  -  LMMfaihMMrivmof  taipMttace  except 
the  Eurotas  and  iis  tugaat  tribuUry  the  Oenus  (mod.  Keleffna). 
The  coa.«t,  expeciaOy  on  the  cast,  is  rufEgcd  and  dangerous. 

Laconi.i  has  few  pjod  harbours,  nor  are  there  any  island*  lying 
<>(T  its  shores  with  the  ej«««ptk)n  of  Cythcra  (Ccrigo),  S.  of  Cape 
Malia.  The  most  imprrlaiit  towns,  l)c<.idc5  S[>arta  and  Gylhium, 
were  Bryseae,  Ainyctae  and  Pharis  in  the  Eurotaa  plain,  Fellana 
and  Beibina  on  the  upper  Eurotas,  Sellasia  on  the  Oenus,  Caryae 
on  tte  AiKsdiu  fMiitJ«r,  VluiM,  Zanx  And  £pUkuni«  limtn 
on  iltt  cMt  csMt,'  Ganntlirae  «n  tke  afepaa  «f  Pm—i,  B«ea*, 
Aaofm,  IMm,  Tm  tai  Tnithx»ne  on  tbe  taoooiM  OtU,  md 
fitppela,  Mtttt  and  OMylus  on  the  McsmMIm  Gtdf. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  according  to  tradition, 
were  1  he  autochthonous  Leieges  (q.v.).  Minyan  immigrants  then 
settled  at  various  |>{aces  on  the  coast  and  even  appear  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior  and  to  have  iouoded  Amyclae. 
Phoenician  traders,  loo,  visited  the  shores  of  the  Laconian  Gulf, 
ltd  than  M«iMlkauioitt«f  tcM)e«t«  very  early  p«iied  iMtwecn 
LtcMb  md  0nH9,  *^  B'numbtr  «C  blocks  of  gnaa  iMOlan 
por|Ay«7  tnm  tte  qiuvHeiA  Ciewaa  kav»  bean  feaad  Im.  tbe 
palace  of  MiMW  at  CiHaaas.  Tn  tbe  Htonfierie  poems  Laetmia 
appears  ns  the  re^Im  of  an  Achaean  prince,  Menclaus,  whoie 
capital  was  pcrlups  'ihcrapne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kurotas, 
S  i'l  of  Sparta;  the  Achaean  cnninirrors,  however.  prot>ably 
fomented  themselves  with  a  suaerainty  over  Laconia  and  pari 
of  Messctiia  {q.v.)  and  were  too  few  to  occupy  the  whole  land. 
Tbe  Achaean  kingdom  fell  belort  th«  incoming  Doritm,  aai 
thMU^^out  the  classical  period  Ihe  hiat«ry  of  Lacotda  to  Hat 
afliauHipittl  S|pa«tn(fA)>.  In  195  the  Laconian  caaat  tawas 
««r*  fraad  fMin  S|Wlu  rale  bf  U»  noman  general  T.  Qufatctius 
FlLimiuiniis.  .mil  hcrarr.c  nirnil>crs  of  the  .Xvhacan  Le.ijfue.  When 
this  wai  tiiisolvcd  in  146  isX-,  they  rcm.iined  independent  under 
tbe  title  of  the  "Confederation  of  the  L.icedaemonians "  or 
'.'cf  the  Frce-Laoonians  "  (coti'bi'  t^i>  Aoju^t^^wf  or  "E\fv9tpO' 
JkMApbir),  the  supreme  ofiiaer  of  which  was  a  tfrf>ar>nis  (general) 
assisted  by  a  ra/xiat  (treasurer).  Augustus  seems  to  have 
ivorganized  the  league  in  some  way,  for  Pauaanias  (lii.  :?],  6J 
■peaLs  of  him  as  its  fouoder.  Of  Uia  twcnty-foor  cttiea  «iikb 
originally  composed  th«  iHiiie,  only  eighteen  wanMnwl  <ts 
mcnibers  i>y  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (see  ACHAEAN  Lbacve).  In 
A.ti.  a  Gothic  horde  under  Alaric  devastated  Laconia.  and 
subsequently  it  was  overrun  b>  larRe  band:>  of  Slavic  immigrarKs. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  w.is  the  scene  of  vi^torous  strugRle s 
between  Slavs,  Byzantines,  Fr.ar.ks.  Turks  and  \'cneiiaii4,  the 
chief  memorials  of  which  are  tbe  niincd  strongholds  of  Mistra 
near  Sparta,  Gcr&ki  (anc.  GcnothK^  and  Monem«aalB«  **  tbe 
Qibnlinr  at  Gmeoa,"  on  the  cast  oanat,  «ad.  Baaam  M«r 
Qyibbim.  A  premiBant  part  to  tt>  War  ef  Indipaiidw 
played  l>y  the  .M.intales  or  Mainotes.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rugged  peninsula  formed  by  the  southern  part  of  Tsygettis.  They 
bad  all  along  maintained  a  virtual  independence  of  the  Turks 
and  until  quite  recently  retained  th«r  medieval  customs,  living 
fa)  fortified  lowers  and  practising  the  vendetta  or  blood-feud. 

The  diathct  has  been  divided  into  two  dcftaruncnls  (nonca), 
Laccdaaown  nod  Laconia,  with  tbeir  capitals  at  SpWtft  nd 
CSyibbm  leapactiwaily..  JPopb  ol  Lacaain  (•907)  (trfii. 

JfcfcaMfafyj—thitfl  X9a«  ni  Jbaiulifitnl  naaaidi  In  iMeak 
was  carried  00  only  sporadically.  Besides  the  excavations  under- 
taken at  Sparta,  Gythium  and  Vaphio  (q.v.),  the  most  important 
were  thasc  at  the  Apollo  .sanrtuary  of  Amyclae  carried  out  by 
C.  Tsounl.is  in  iSoo  (  E^^oitL.  ^x^*o^  tS^a,  i  fl.)  and  in  IQ04  by 
A.  FurtwlnRkr.  .A^t  Kanpos,  on  the  western  aide  of  Taycetus. 
a  iontt  domed  tomb  of  the  "  Myoenann  "  afe.wia  excavated  in 
l8o»  and  yidded  two  leaden  rtatnettea  «f  fPMt  faltmt,  while 
it  Addannitadnr  tnnb  «t  pear  coBBtncikB  WNaif bed 
h  tbe  pMviena  peer*  Important  biactiptiona  iHte  fauvn.  nt 
Geroothrae  (Gerikil.  notably  five  \ong  fracmrnts  of  the  Edietum 
lUtfktiafii.  and  elsewhere.   In  1904  tbe 


ancient  and  medieval  remains  in  Laconta.  Tbe  results.  Of  whicb 
the  most  important  ate  summarized  in  the  article  Sparta, are 
published  in  ibeBtkUsSdMiol  XRMtMi/,  x.€.  Tbe  «cm|MKa  nl 
Geronthrae,  n  bcfaabHne  at  Angelonn  in  fhn  'ainrti  iaif<ini 
highlands,  and  the  sanctt>aiy«tlne'ftijp|Me«tllMlaaeeh»lie 
also  been  investigated. 

BiJii  irtcRAPHV. — Bojide*  the  Greek  historic*  and  many  of  the 

works  cile'<l  under  SI'arta.  see  W.  M,  Lealce.  Trat^lt  in  the  Mi<re9 
(London,  l8jo),  cc.  iv.-viji  .  xxii.,  xxiii. ;  K.  Curtiuj,  Pfiepcnnesot 
(Goilui,  ii.  :oi  n.;  C  Bur»ia.ni  (kapmpkte  mm  Orveclieniani 

(Leipzig,  1868},  ii.  102  ft.;  Sirabo  viii.  3:  Pawanias  iiL  jind  tba 
commentary  in  J.  C.  Fra/rr,  Pausanias  t  DesenfHon  of  Cttttt 
(London.  1*08).  vol.  iii.;  W.  G.  Clark.  PtU6«mmu$  (London.  1858), 
155  ff.;  E.  P.  Bobbyc,  ItedurcMtj  t/iotnpkiqmn  ssr  Iri  rmxmr$  £e  ts 
MotU  (Paris.  1835?,  65  ff  ;  L.  Rom,  Rtittn  %m  Pthpvnnti  (Berlin. 
1841),  158  (I.;  W.  \'isclier,  ErinturvMpc*  u,  E:nJru:ie  nui  CrietkrH' 
hnJ  (Ravi,  ihs;),  3^.0  fl,:  J.  B.  G.  M.  Borv  de  S.iint- Vincent, 
Relihon  du  roynze  de  i ex f>iJitttm  tcitntifi^t  d«  Mfrif  (I'aris,  1836), 
cc.  9,  io;  O.  A.  likMtet,  Rxptditien  icvufi/t^we  d*  Morie  (Paiia, 
i83i-i8a>,  ii.  s8 1.:  A.  PbibpMM,  £^  fdop,»um  (fiaSn, 
iSS  ff. ;  Aimnai  of  Bnti^  Schoot  at  Atbens.  1907-S. 

Insert fitions:  Le  Bas-Foucnrt.  Vp^fOgf  ^rthfologiqut:  tnKripdmiMt. 
Nos.  160- jgo;  Inuripiienei  GntOt,  Corpuj  ImcHplitiimB 
GrcftaTum  (Berlin,  iSiS),  N'.m.  i?<(7.nf(»r  Collitji-R.x-htel,  Somim* 
dtr  trittk.  Di^UktiniLhrijten.  in.  2  (L.i>ltin>;L-n,  l8<>hj.  Nos.  4400- 
4613.  Cnins:  Caia/s»<««r  4>J  Ontk  CotKi  irt  Ike  Unhih  Mttfeum: 
Pthpmneiuf  (London.  1887),  xlvi.  ff.,  IJI  (T  ;  B.  V.  Hi-.nl,  Ih:::"ta 
Numorum  (Oxford.  1887),  363  ff.  Cults:  S.  Wide,  Lak^uiHlu  Kultt 
(Lt  ipri^.  1893).  4«cMr«aAsW.  Loring,  "Some  Ancient  RoHMB 
in  I  He  I'cloponaeK"  In  Jewn^  vj  HtOtnk  Sttidus,  xv.  25  ff. 

(.Nt.  N.  T.) 

LACONIA,  a  city  and  the  couniy-«eat  of  Belknap  cxninty, 
New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Winncpcsadtee 
river,  38  m.  N.N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  (1900)  804a  (17^9 
foreign-bom);  (1910)  10,183.  Laconia  is  served  by  two  iHvUMin' 
of  the  Boston  It  Jfeinn  cailM|r,  tablcb  bn<  w  veqr-lMMMbMM 
granite  passenger  atattsB  (1893);  and  icpdr  shopa  bnt. .  It  If 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  lake  distrirt  of  central  Xeiv  Hampshire, 
.iiid  in  tbe  summer  season  Lake  Wmnisquam  on  the  S.  arid  W. 
and  Lake  W  innrpe^aukcc  on  the  N'  K.  attract  nuny  visitors. 
The  cily  covers  an  area  of  >4'65  s,q.  KL  (5-47  $q.  m.  annexed 
smce  iSi;o).  Within  the  cily  limits,  and  about  6  ffl.  from  its 
centre,  are  the  grounds  of  the  W innepesaukee  Camp-Meeting 
.\ssoci|itionv  and  the  camping  pkcc  for  i!ie  annual  rcuiiioas 
of  the  Kcw  HampahiM  VCetaaaKof  tba  Civa  War,  bolbat  Tbe 
'  Wdn,  tbeaeitbennioat  pdnitntbetariilacy  clabnrfl  by  eolaidal 
Massachusetts;  about  2  m.  from  the  centre  of  Laconia  is 
Lakeport  (pop.  1000.  21J7),  which,  like  The  Weirs,  is  a  summer 
rcjiorl  and  a  ward  in  the  cily  of  Laconia.  Among  the  public 
i.'i.stitutioiis  arc  iIk:  State  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
a  cottage  hospital  and  the  Laconia  Public  Library,  lo<lged  io 
the  Gale  Memorial  Library  building  (1903).  Anotbtx  finv 
building  is  the  Ctmgregational  Church  ( 1^).  Tbe  Mcar  IlBMp* 
ibiM  Sinu  FUi  Untcbeiy  la  la  i.acania.  WileFpowaf  li 
■futfidabedtigrtbedffBr.  In  1901$  Lnoeola  naked  ficat  naMiag  the 
cities  of  the  stale  in  tbe  mtnUflKturc  of  hosiery  and  knit  good-^. 
and  the  value  of  these  products  for  the  year  was  48  4%  of  the 
total  value  of  the  city's  factory  product;  among  its  other 
tuanulacturcs  are  yarn,  knitting  machines,  needles,  sashes  aJKl 
blinds,  axks,  patter  boxes,  boats,  gas  and  gasolene  engines,  and 
(teiffat,  pHHwngcr  and  ctectiic  cars.  I  he  total  value  of  lira 
telOiypeadiKU  increased  from  $2,151,3;  ^  in  k^oo  to  t3«o96,K7t 
itt  ioas,  or  4|^%>  Xbs  ponina  of  tba  diy  N.  ef  tbe  ^nn^ 
foffONcljr  kiMm  aa  BlendRb  BtSdgOt  vuaat  apoft  koin  tbe  taenK 
ship  of  Meredith  and  incorporated  as  a  township  under  1  he  name 
of  Laconia  in  t8$$:  a  section  S.  of  the  river  wa;.  taken  from 
the  township  of  Gilford  in  iS;4;  and  Lakeport  was  added  us 
i.Sq).  w  hen  Laconia  was  chartered  as  a  uly.  The  name  1  Hftmia 
was  tirst  applied  in  New  England  10  the  ic^ett  |BaMad  {■  lAa^ 
to  Mason  and  Gorges  (sec  MasON,  Jobx). 

LAOOMICUM  (i.c.  Spartan,  sc.  hatnatm,  bath),  the  dry  sweating 
--~  — "iirwMri  intjiiiaiii  1  fi  tbecaMaatnanorlMt 

MB.  TbeiMMemaaiweittftitaebdbig  the  only  fbroi  oTiitni 
b«th  that  the  Spartans  admitted.  The  iace  i  1  m  v.i-  i  sualty 
a  ciccoUf  room  with  niches  in  the  axes  oi  the  diagonals  and  wan 
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aleonliltf  to  Vitm^'us  (v.  to),"rroin  vUdb  •  bnzcn  ^hic]t\  is  I 
tuspended  by  chains,  capable  of  being  80  Vjwtrerf  ami  reused 
as  ;o  rrc;ulatc  ihc  temporal urc."  The  ^'alls  of  the  I.iconicum 
were  plastered  with  marble  stucco  and  polished,  and  the  conical 
roof  covered  with  planter  and  painted  blue  wnth  gold  stars. 
Sometimes,  u  in  the  old  baths  it  Pompeii,  the  hconicum  wu 
provided  in'  iQi^pBe  st  one  end  of  the  addarinn,  but  as  a  rule 
ft  w  B*Mpiiitv  lOon  fitud  to  ft  li||hiff  tcnpnittto  sod  hod 
BO  botb  fo  (t<  Ib  bJJMuih  to  tU  liypocMSt  vnSiit  tho  floor  tho 
wan  was  lined  with  flue  tiles.  Tbe  largest  laconicum,  about 
75  ft.  in  diameter,  was  that  built  by  Agrippa  in  his  thermae  on 
the  south  sif!c  of  tht  Pantheon,  and  is  referred  to  by  Cassius 
(liii.  ti),  who  itatcs  that,  in  addition  to  other  works,  "  he  con- 
rtructed  the  hot  b.ith  chamber  which  he  lalluJ  the  Laconirum 
Gymnasium." _  AU  traces  of  this  building  arc  lost,  but  in  the 
addittons  MQb  tV^k*  thermae  of  Agrippa  by  Septimius  Scvcrus 
another  laconicum  was  built  farther  south,  portions  of  which 
still  exist  in  tbe  40-called  Arco  di  Giambella. 

UUS^IIttlRi;  JBUI  ItfiniB  HBMIU  {itofiMt),  Fraich 
todes&Mk  and  Orator,  mii  tern  »tKeccy<nr<0dRV,'C6ted'0r, 
«n  the  I'jth  of  March  iRoj.  He  was  the  second  of  a  family  of 
four,  the  eldest  of  Whom,  Jean  Thfodorc  (1801-1870),  travelled 
a  great  deal  in  his  youth,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Liege.  For  several  y-ears  Lacordairc  studied 
Bt  Dijon,  showing  a  marked  talent  for  rhetoric;  this  led  him 
to  the  pursuit  of  Uw,  and  in  the  local  debates  of  tbe  advocates 
be  attained  a  high  celebrity.  At  Paris  he  thought  of  going  on 
(h«  t^aCOi  bvt  «a»  iadqccd  to  finish  his  leul  tniaing  tad  began 
to  pniUM  Is  an  advocate  (1(1^1814).  M^wUk  lAqnennais 
fad  published  his  Eitai  sw  Fl^d^^au*,—*  poariooate  plea, 
for  Christianity  and  in  particular  for  Roman  Catholicisai  as 
ni  fcssary  for  the  social  progrehs  v(  m;:!;kiiiJ.  Lacordairc  ttii, 
a.id  his  ardent  and  believing  nature,  weary  of  the  theological 
negations  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  was  convinfcd.  In  iSjj 
he  bcc&roc  a  theological  student  at  the  seminary  of  Saint 
Sldpicc;  four  years  later  he  was  ordained  and  became  almoner 
of  the  college  Henri  IV.  He  was  called  from  it  to  coK>perate 
with  Lamennais  hi  the  editorship  of  L'Avtnir,  a  journal  estab- 
Siibed  t^,Bdvo(alo  tbe  union,  q{  tiie  democralk  principle  with 
dtranontttninn.'  l««b(d)k{re  strove  to  show  tbat  Catbolictsm 
was  not  twund  up  with  the  idea  of  dynasty,  sod  definltcbr  allied 
it  with  a.  well-defined  liberty,  equality  and  rratemlly.  *ut  the 
new  propagandism  was  denounced  fn  m  Rome  in  an  cr  j  i  v!!  .1! 
In  the  mcanlimc  Lacordaire  axid  Montalcnibcrt.  hclicvmg  i!i^t, 
ondcr  the  charter  of  1S30,  they  were  entitled  to  Iibcr;y  f  1 
instnic^ion,  opened  an  independent  free  school.  It  was  closed  in 
two  uyt,  and  the  teachers  fined  before  the  court  of  peers. 
These  reverses  Lacordairc  accepted  with  quiet  dignity;  but 

e~  cy  brought  his  relationship  with  Lamennais  to  a  close.  He  now 
gan  tbeooiuilof  ChriMi«a<»ii/ifr«iKMattl»lp^^ 
which  attracted  tbe  irt  and  MOhxti  Paib;  thence  Itt  went 
to  N6trc  Dame,  and  for  two  years  his  sermons  were  the  delight 
of  the  capital.  His  presence  was  dignified,  his  voice  capable  of 
faldefinitc  moduLaiorj,  and  his  gestures  animated  .ind  ritir.irtive. 
Be  still  preached  the  gospel  of  the  people's  sovereignly  in  civil 
life  and  the  pope's  supremacy  in  religion,  but  l)rou;;lit  to  his 
^ropagandism  the  full  resources  of  a  mind  familiar  with  philo- 
sophy, history  and  literature,  and  indeed  led  the  reaction  against 
VottntteBB  tfTTliri*'^'  He  was  asked  to  edit  the  Unhas,  and 
I0  tdtB  B  odr  iB  the  liidverrity  of  Loovain,  bot  be  declined  both 
•MoiBtnenti,  and  in  1838  set  out  for  Rome,  tevoibdnc  n  ^reat 
sSeide  for  christianizing  France  by  restoring  thcf  i3A  order  of 
St  Dominic.  At  Rome  he  donned  the  habit  of  the  pctaching 
friar  .^nd  joined  the  monaster)'  of  Minerva.  His  ifimeire  pcut 
If  rflcbHssemcnl  en  France  dcl'ordrc  dts  jrhts  prhhturs  was  then 
prepared  and  dedicated  to  his  country;  at  the  same  time  he 
collected  the  materials  for  the  life  of  St  D  i  iir  ic.  When  he 
returned  to  France  in  1841  he  resumed  his  jneathing  at  N6tre 
Dame,  but  he  bad  small  success  in  re-establishing  the  order  of 
trbfeb  be  ever  Bfteiwards  caUed  bi»ie)f  ntonk.  Hif  funmU 
vtfiliMb  m  m  BWt  notable  fn  Uwlr  llod  el  any  delivered 
duiiac'lib  tlB^i  thoM  dev«Ud  to  ttuAal  StBuM  and  Daahl 


O'Connell  being  especially  marketl  by  point  ;ind  clearness.  He 
next  thought  that  his  presenie  in  tbe  N.iiional  Assembly  would 
be  of  use  to  his  cau'-e;  liut  being  rcbukcfl  by  his  ecclesiastic.ll 
superiors  for  declaring  himself  a  rcpublic.m  he  resigned  hrs  seat 
ten  da)^!  after  his  election.  In  1850  he  v.ci.t  back  lo  Rome  and 
was  made  provincial  of  the  order,  and  for  four  yean  labooRd 
to  make  the  Dominicans  a  rctigioos  power,  b  iMgi  ^  tetlMff 
toSontetebecoiaedbect&ref  BprivBte|yoeiihi,  aad  remained 
.  there  tmtfl  he  dfed  dh  tbe  and  of  November  t86t.'  Be  had  been 
elected  to  the  .Academy  in  the  prcccdinj;  year. 

The  hnt  edition  of  Lacordaire's  works  is  tbe  (Emres  compliUt 
(6  vols.,  Pari*.  i«7a.|S»3),  publMMd  bv  C.  POuMidlKue.  which  coa^ 
taint,  beside*  tht  Csnffworti.  the  eii9uitttefy  writeai,  but  unakkiil. 
IV  <U  Saint  Domuaqm  and  the  beautiful  LtUrtM  i  um  jemiu  kammt  ti» 
la  vie  chrHitnnt.  For  a  complete  Kit  of  hi*  published  correspondence 
•a.i.^  L.  I'etit  <le  Jutlpvillc"»  lliitoire  de  la  lant»tt  et  de  la  litttralUrt 

The  authoritative  biography  isby  Ch.  Foiatict  (avolv,  Paris.  1870). 
The  rcligiouit  aspect  ol  his  ctwiraeier  is  tx^t  shown  in  Pdre  B.  (  ho- 
carnc's  Viedu  Pire  Lacordatrt  {i  voU.,  I'aris,  I86<)— EnglUh  tranajatton 
by  A.  Th.  Drane,  London,  1868)  :Me  alto  Count  CrFrR.deMoaial> 
embert't  Un  Uoint  au  XIX*^  tikd*  (Parts,  1867-^Englith'  tian4a> 
tion  b>'  F.  Aylward,  London,  1867).  There  are  li^-es  by  Mrs  H.  L. 
Le.ir  iLoridon,  iSSa);  by  A.  Ricard  (1  vol.  of  L'&hmU  mmatmane, 
['an*.  iB!U) ;  by  Comte  O.  d'Haussonvillc  (1  vol,,  Ltt  GraMd* 
icrtvoint  FroHiass  Krie^.  I'ari?,  I8<^7):  by  Gabriel  l.ctlos  (Paris. 
1001);  by  Dora  Green  well  (1H67):  and  by  the  due  de  Brogti* 
(Paria.  i8«9).  The  Conttpomdamee  I'widi'fc  Ai  Pin  LattrtUin.  edited 
by  H.  Viliard  (Paris,  1870).  may  alio  b* cowuttad.  Seaalso  Saint* 
BieuveiaC«iMmei</<'£iiii^t.  Several  of  Lacordaiw'a  CtmUmmm  havB 
been  transbted  into  bngtish.  amonf;  ihcKC  brin|^  J!mtt  EItmI  (1169)1 
(M  (1H70):  Ood  and  Afan  (187^):  Life  (187$).  rOT  B  llMHMkal 
study  e.f  the  Ct?r.f,  r.  rur'.  de  A'.llr,'  Dur-.t,  metS  aB  Oltkle  hf  BIShP 

J.  C.  Hedlcy  in  DubliU  Rmcw  (UctoOcr  tS/O). 

lACQOVlIt  or  LAOCfelt,  a  general  term  for  coloured  and 
fi^uently  h^aque  vartlshes  applied.  to.ceitaiB  AietaUic  objects 
and  to  wood.  Ilie  tent'  b  derived  from  the  resfai  lac,  which 
substance  (s  the  of  lacquers  properly  so  called.  Technically, 
among  Western  nations,  lacquering  is  restricted  to  the  coaling 
of  polished  mciah  or  metallic  surfaces,  such  as  brass,  pewter  and 
tin,  with  prepared  varnishrf:  which  will  give  them  a  golden, 
bronze-like  or  other  lusirc  as  desired.  Throughout  the  E.ist 
Indies  the  lacquering  of  wooden  surfaces  is  universally  practised) 
large  artldcs  of  bouaehold  fumitnre,  as  well  anmall  boxes,  tra>-s; 
ten  and  pafieMBlcbe  objects,  being  decorated  wWr  bright* 
ceiOBiBd  an^  wifcgsted  hctiner.  The  hmpMr  UBri  fa  matalt 
i^.  in  genefu,  VBHoMftp  eflloiiwd awdhiywl^  BuiMMys awoothaj 
,>.nd  polished^'hi  a'  heated  etktdflMi;  and'  hf  vailiMis  dvtkei 
intricate  marbled,  streaked  and  mottled  de&"gns  are  produced. 
Qijitc  distinct  from  thcw,  and  from  all  other  forms  olf  lacquer, 
is  the  lacquer  work  of  Japan,  for  which  sec  JaPAK,  §  Art. 

LACRETELLE,  PIERRE  LOUIS  DB  (1751-1814),  French 
politician  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Mciz  on  the  <jih  of  October 
1754.  He  practised  as  a  barrister  in  Paris;  and  under  thi^ 
Revolution  was  elected  as  a  itpuU  suppUcnt  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  wad  kt«  «a  deputy  in  the  LcgWative  Aawaibl^ 
He  bclongedrtotlwflKidei8^iMrl]r1nww8aBthe*'Pednaat^ 
but  after  the  loth  of  Aunst  179*  Ib  eoHBd  t»  tafca  pu%  fa 
public  life.  In  1803  be  bccatne  a  member' of  the  bkltMC^ 
taking  the  place  of  La  Harpe.  Under  the  Restoration  he  wad 
one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Mir.ct-e  framcist;  he  wrote  also 
an  es-^-iv,  Sur  U  \%  Brumcire  (1701)),  some  Fra^menls  politiques 
a  litUraircs  (1817),  and  a  treatise  Des  partis  pditiques  el  de» 
ftutimt  de  Id prttendue  arislffcriitie  d'aujeurd'kut  (iSig). 

His  younger  brother,  Jean  Cha«les  Dominiqce  de  Lacrb^ 
XtiXt,  called  LacrcleJlc  h  jcunc  (1766-1855),  historian  and 
JoBiBBlhttWa  alio  bom  at  l|eu  on  the  jrd  of  September  1760; 
Re  wu  caBed  fb  Pftiis  by  hb  bfoAcr  fa  17S7,  and  dtnfng  Ai 
Revolution  belonged,  Ifte  him,  to  the  party  ot  the  FMimMfa 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  due  de  la  Rocbefoocand^ 
Liancourt,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  .md  afterwards  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Joum:!  de  Pctrlr,  then  managed  by  Suard,  and 
where  he  had  as  crillt .ifr-»  -^  .\r..lrr  Chenii  r  and  .\ntoinc  Rouchcr. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  monarchist  sympathies,  and 
this,  together  wth  the  way  fn  whidi  he  reported  the  trial  and 
daatboCLouisXVl^broni^bfaBfapciaof  bis  life;  10  avoid  tUs 
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lie  Miiited  ia  tbt  anny,  but  after  Hicnnidor  be  cetiuned; 
to  Pub  and  to  Ut  bsmpaper  work.  He  was  involved  in  the 
loyalist  movemcat  (uf  Mi*  ijtb  Vatdimiaire,  and  condemned  to 
dciX)rtaiion  after  the  tSth  Fnictidor;  but,  thanks  to  powerful 

iiifiucncc,  he  was  left "  forgotten  "  in  prison  till  after  the  iSih  Bru- 
mairc,  when  be  was  set  at  liberty  by  Fouchc.  Under  the  Empire 
he  was  appointed  a  profcsit)r  of  history  iti  the  Fatulil  des  Uttres 
of  Paris  (iBoq),  and  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Academic  fran- 
Ca:sc(i8ii)-  fn  1817  he  was  prime  mover  in  the  protest  made  by 
the  French  Academy  against  the  minNtcr  Ftgnonnei's  law  on  the 
pna.  lAidl  M  to  the  failun  of  tint  BMaiWVt  but  this  step  cost 
him,  as  it  did  ^niknaafci,  U>  post  aa  «fMnr  niy^  Uodcr  Louis 
Philippe  he  devoted  htiAself  entirely  to  Us  teacMug  and  Utcrary 
work.  In  1848  he  retired  to  Micon;  but  there,  as  in  Priri";,  he 
was  the  centre  of  a  liriilia.it  cirilc,  fttr  he  was  a  wonderful  ioitu-ur, 
and  an  cr,'j.il!y  I -.iinfr,  ar.ii  h.irl  n;.iny  inttresting  ex- 

periences to  recall,  ile  died  on  the  26lh  oi  March  18$$. 
Bis  son  Pierre  Henri  (iSi  s  iS  j/)  was  a  hnawimv  Vllitt  lad 
poUUciaa  of  |niiely  rontwuporaiy  ia^tcat. 

J.'  CL  LBtMrfRe^difar  worik  b  •  snies  «f  UmH*  ^  the  i8th 
cdtttHry.  the  Rcvointim  and  its  sequel:  Print  Imlanqnt  if  la 
RMiUiom  fiamfaitt,  appended  to  the  hiitory  of  Rabaud  St  £iienni . 
and  partly  written  in  the  prison  of  La  Force  (s  vviU.,  1801-1806); 
UiUeire  it  Fnnct  pendant  U  XVIII'  t&tU  (6  vols.,  1808):  Hisloire 
it  I'Assemblfr  CimuUuantt  (3  \oU.,  1821):  L'AstrmMAi  Ugitlative 
llH^l)  -.  Iji  i  t-imtnttifii  Salionalt  (3  voU.,  t  •■  ^4- 1  1 .  Hisloire  de 
P^nu  diptui  la  reiiauraUan  (|62^|H.'^5) ;  Uulcnre  du  atntulat  ft 
4$  FmMn  (s  wis.,  iftfWi  The  author  was  a  Moderaf  nad  (air- 
■rindeaRian,DutposnHaiRitlierKreat  powersof  sn1e,  aarstrikinE 
Kstorieal  inxiKht.  nor  the  special  historian's  power  01  writing  minuic 
accuracy  of  detail  with  breadth  of  view.  Carlyle's  sarcastic  remark 
on  Lacrrtrlle's  ^li^to^y  of  thr  Revolution,  that  It  "exists,  bat  does 
■pt  profit  mui  n."  is  f>jrtly  true  U  ail  his  IxKiks.  He  had  beeaan eye- 
witness of  and  an  actor  in  the  oTDts  which  he  describe*,  but  nil 
ftttimony  must  be  accepted  with  caution. 

UOOIXs  AMTOINB  FBAH^OII  ALPBBD  (iS4»-  }, 
tvoA  niiwnlogist  and  geologist,  sma  bom  at  Itteon,  Satee  et 

Loire,  on  the  4th  of  February  1863.  He  took  the  degree  of 
D.  is  Sc.  in  Paris,  iSSq.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  the  Jardin  des  Planlcs,  Paris,  and  in  iSg6  director 
of  the  mincralogical  Ulwratory  in  the  ^coU  des  Ilautcs 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  minerals  connected  with  volcanic 
phenomena  and  igneous  rockSt  Ut  the  eSectS  of  melamorphistn, 
and  to  mineral  veins,  in  va/tem  pshs  of  the  wodd,  notably  in 
lha  PncMca.  Ib  hia.  n— awut,  amtdbntioiia  to  ademific 
Jomiiili  fct  4Hlt  «idi  titt  aiiMialagr  «^ 
fuaci,  and  pvUUied  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  vdlume 
on  the  eruptions  lii  Martinique,  La  ifonlagHe  Ptlte  H  set  erup- 
tions fi'v^iV  He  .il^fi  i.^sucd  an  important  work  cniiiK  d  Miiuri:- 
U(it  de  U  Frame  (t  de  irj  Cdontfs  (1893-189^,  and  other  works 
Ib  conjunction  with  A.  Michel  Levy.  TI0  1WI  tllKtCll  Wlflllfr 
of  the  Academic  des  sciences  in  igo4. 
.  ULCROIX.  PAUL  (1806-1884),  French  author  and  Journalist, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  37th  of  April  1806,  the  son  of  a  novelist. 
He  is  best  kno«-n  uodcr.hia  pwdfanym  of  P.  L.  Jacobs  VXUo^tSU^ 
yg  "  BibUooUb  Jkulb,'*  mutUUtA  by  the  constant  interot  he 
took  in  puwe  ulMEarict  anaDOoks  generally.  Lacraix  ww  an 
extremely  prolific  ar.d  varied  writer.  Over  twenty  historical 
romances  alone  came  from  his  pen,  and  he  also  wrote  a  variety 
of  icrious  historical  works,  including  a  history  of  N'apolcon  III., 
and  the  life  and  times  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  of  Kus^ix  He 
was  the  joint  author  with  Ferdinand  S^re  of  a  fivc-voIumc  work, 
te  Uoyen  Age  ei  La  Renaitsauu  (1847),  a  standard  work  on  the 
Banners,  nt&toms  and  drcsa  of  those  times,  the  chief  nmil  of 
vhidi  liaa  is  tba  frnt  annbec  of  jllmuitloM  it  antaiai.  Ba 
alto  «mto  majr  toOBopapha  oB-pfaaaaaol  tbe  biMocy  of  culture 
Over  the  aignature  Pioi*  Dufour  was  pubh'shed  an  exhaustive 
Hisloire  de  la  Proslituiimt  (iSsi-iSjj),  which  has  always  been 
attributed  to  I.ai  Toix  His  works  on  bibliogr.iphy  were  also 
extremely  numerous.  In  Ms  he  was  i^ipoiotod  librarian  of  the 
ArscnalUbwgrilMi.  Ha  died  in  Pazfaoa  the  t6Ut  of  October 
1884. 

.  LACROMA  (Serbo-Croatian  Lotrum),  a  small  island  in  tbe 
Adiiitic  iutt  lirnrim  pett  of  Uw  AMtsiui  JumlaM  of  JiabMliaif 


A.— LACROSSE 

and  I>-iag  less  than  half  a  mik  south  of  lUcusa.  Tbooi^bafdy 
il  m.  in  length,  Lacronta  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  sub- 
tropical vegctot^  It  was  •  iavnuiii  nwct  of  tbe  ar^iduko 
Majdmilian,  aflennnia  eatipetor  ol  Mtskb  (iVst-iUy),  «bo 

restored  the  chlteau  and  park;  and  of  the  Austrian  crown  prince 
Rudolph  (1857-iSSQ).  li  contains  an  ixtli-cenlury  Benedictine 
monastery;  and  the  remains  of  a  church,  said  by  a  very  doubtful 
local  tradition  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard  L  ol  England 
(1157-1100),  form  part  of  the  imperial  chUeau. 

See  Lacrfma  an  illustrated  dcacriptivt  work  by  the  crown  prinOeia 
Stt'lili-iii;    .1  •  :  u.irds  CounteM  L6nyay  } (Vienna,  1893}. 

LA  CROSSE,  a  city  and  the  county-ieat  of  La  Crosse  county, 
Wtaoouio,  U.S  A.,  about  180  m.  ^MMt  of  Milwaukee,  aad 
about  twm.S.E.of  St  Piaul,bOniietot«y«albeE.beiib4(tb« 
Mjiaia«i|iirf  rfver,  at  tbe  noMb  of  tbe  Black  aad  «f  tbe1#  Gmm 
rivers.  Pop.  (1900)  iSfif$i  (^fto  census)  30,417.  Of  tbe 
total  population  in  1900,  jtaa  WOt  fbreign-bom,  313d  bring 
German  and  2023  Norwegian,  and  17,555  were  of  foreign- 
parenta(;c  (both  parents  foreiRn-bom),  Including  -,$s.i  of  German 
parentage,  4422  of  Norwi^lan  ]iari  n'..ij.;e,  and  1063  of  Bohemian 
parentage.  L»i  Cros,sc  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  La  Ctoaae  ft  South  Easiera,  and  the  Ctccn  Bur  ft 
Wcitcm  railways,  and  by  liver  (Uamboat  hnesontbeMiHbHhd' 
The  river  is  crossed  here  byanBmy  bridge  (CM.  &  St  P.)  and 
wagon  bridge.  The  city  is  dtnatcd  OR  a  prairie,  extending  back, 
from  the  rivtr  about  :]  m.  to  blj(T*.  frr  ir,  v,!,ich  fine  viewi  n-.iy' 
be  obtained.  Among  the  city's  bujJdiiigs  and  ijiflidiliuns  are  ihe 
Federal  Building  (1S86-1SS7),  the  County  Court  House  (loc- 
190J),  the  Public  Library  (with  more  than  30,oc«d  volumes), 
the  City  Hal!  (^1891),  tbe  High  School  Building  (iqos-iqc^),  the 
St  Francis,  La  Ctosse  and  Lutheran  hospitals,  a  Young  ^len's 
Christian  Association  Building,  a  Young  Women's  Christian 
Avodatioa  Building,  a  VS.  WcathcK  Stat|oo  itmh  ud  « 
ir.S.FUiStatio«(toos).  LaCieeiciitbiiiM«raeiet«llo«Ml 
School  (1909).  Among  the  city^  |M(hS  are  Pclltbone  (an  island 
in  the  Mississippi),  Riverside,  Bums,  Fair  Ground  and  Myrick. 
The  city  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  La  Crosse  is 
an  important  lumber  and  grain  market,  and  is  the  principal 
wholesale  distributing  centre  for  a  large  territory  in  S.W.  Wis- 
consin, N.  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Proximity  to  both  pine  and 
hardwood  forests  early  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
IwBiber  aaaaiifacttifdtii  places  in  the  Nonb^wctti  but  tbk 
bidoetry  bae  iMiir  been  displaced  by  other  mAmitUtuM.  Tbv 
dty  has  grain  ckVators,  flour  mills  (the  value  of  6our  and  grist 
mill  products  in  1905  was  $i,i66,ti6),  and  breweries  (product 
v.i^tir^  In  I  ;oi.  Si,.i4"^ j).  Other  important  manufactures  are 
agri-  uluir.il  iniplcmcms  l$542,425  in  1905).  lumber  and  planing 
mill  prodiiiis,  leather,  woolicn.  knit  and  rubber  goods,  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  carriagrs,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  copper  and  iron  products,  cooperage,  pearl  buttons, 
brooms  and  brushes.  Tbe  total  value  of  tbe  facluy  feechict 
la  190S  was  18,13943%  M  i|ldlnt  f7,4>7d.5*>  lb  tOOB.  Tbt 
dty  owns  and  operatea  Its  water-works  syitcOL  tbe  wafon 
bridge  (1890-1891)  across  the  MIsaissippi,  and  a  tou  road  (>}  & 
long)  to  the  village  of  La  Crescent,  Minn. 

Father  Hennepin  and  <lu  Lhut  visited  or  passed  the  site  of 
La  ("rov-e  as  early  as  i6fk),  but  it  is  possible  that  ailvtiiturcus 
cotireurs-des-boii  preceded  them.  The  first  permanent  setllcfficnt 
n.as  made  in  r84i,  and  La  Crosse  was  made  tba  CQVI^p'MIt  IS 
185s  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1856. 

LACROSSE,  tbe  national  ball  game  of  CiMAk-  It  ill 
auae  Iran  tbe  wambhucn  of  iu  cbfcf  hiplrtMiiit  naed,  tbe 
cwved  netted  rtick,  to  a  bUbop^  cn>er<ff.  It  waa  borrowed 

fran  the  Indian  tribes  of  Uorth  Ancrira.  In  the  old  days, 
according  to  Callin,  the  warriors  of  two  inbes  in  their  war-paint 
would  form  the  sides,  often  800  or  tooo  strong.  The  goals  were 
placed  from  500  yds.  to  §  ra.  apart  with  practically  no  side 
boundaries.  A  solemn  dance  preceded  the  game,  after  which  the 
ball  was  tossed  into  the  air  and  tbe  two  sides  rushed  to  catch 
it  on  "  cnMses,"  similar  to  (boM  Mw  in  use.  The  medidne-mea 
wouAfi  wpptefiL,     tbfr  tifttirt  mmnt  iti  tbe  bmb  ly  btatbn 
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An  with  switches.  The  game  attracted  much  attcntfam  from 
Iks  early  French  aettkn  in  Canada.  In  1763,  after  Canada 
ted  become  British,  the  game  was  us<-d  by  the  ahorif-u,.  h  io 
cany  out  an  ingeniotis  piwe  of  treachery.  On  the  4th  .  [  June, 
when  the  garrison  of  Fort  Michilimackinac  (now  Mail-in.i.  )  was 
celebrating  the  lung's  birthday,  it  was  iiivitcd  by  the  Oitawas, 
under  their  chief  Pontiac,  to  witacn  a  game  of  "  baggataway  " 
Qaamm).  The  ph^cn  gndoaAnmkcd  thdr  way  cJom  to  the 
pi«»  vbco.  thrawtar  mM*  ndr  cnMMt  and  tcM^  their 
iQBMhtwiM  lAich  Ike  tquam  Mddcnljr  produced  from  under 
ikik'tlBdEeti,  they  luAed  into  the  fort  and  massacred  all  the 
ftHMMt  except  a  few  Frenchmen. 

;.  ^Itfame  found  favour  among  the  nriiish  Kitlcrs,  but  it  was 
Dot  until  il*^7.  the  year  in  which  Can.i'lj  Ixt.inn-  a  Dominion, 
that  G.  W.  Beers,  a  prominent  player,  suggested  that  Lacrosse 
rimU  bt  recofnteed  as  the  national  game,  and  the  National 
farWMf  Association  of  Canada  wai  formed.  From  that  time 
the  game  has  flourished  vifaraas^  fa  QuMda  and  to  a  less 
Otaat  fa  Ike  UMilcd  Staua.  In  1868  aa  EngKah  LaawK 
AaecfallOo  vat  fermed,  but,  aftboagh  a  team  of  Indians  visited 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1S67,  it  v.js  not  until  Minicliinc  liter 
that  the  game  became  at  Al  [kiijuLu  in  Great  Britain.  lis 
progress  «as  mm  h  encouraged  by  \  i>its  of  teams  repreM.nting 
the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  in  i&SH  and  igoi,  the  nnethods  of  the 
Canadians  and  their  wonderful  "  short-passing  "  ezdling  much 
•dankation.  In  igo;  the  Caoitais  of  OtUwa  visited  Engknd, 
duint  six  matches,  all  of  sddch  ware  won  by  the  Canadians. 
Ike  Mick  Itatk  ik  Sevtii  has  been  pl^yad  annoaQy  fa  England 
dMi  itSa.  A  oounty  dnunpionship  was  Inaugurated  In  1905. 
AKorth  of  England  IxTgi.ic,  embracing  I'  n  d  ihi.  Lcfi.in  playing 
league  matches  in  iSg;;  and  a  match  between  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been  played  annually  since  190J. 
A  natch  between  England  and  Ireland  was  played  annually  from 
f8Bit»S9e4i 

'  Jmftmtntt  ef  (kt  CaiiM.— The  ball  »  made  of  indtarubber  sponge, 
tNlghs  between  4}  and  \\  01.,  and  measure*  8  10  8|  in.  in  circumfer. 
eocc.  The  "  crow*  "  i*  (cirmed  of  a  liRht  staff  of  hickory  wood,  the 
top  being  bent  to  form  a  Win.)  of  hook,  from  the  tip  ol  which  a  thong 
is  drawn  and  made  fast  to  the  shaft  .itiout  3  ft.  from  the  other  end! 
The  oval  triangle  thii»  formed  is  cavcrcl  »i(h  .\  n  r.\<.rk  i>f  gut  nr 
rawhide,  loose  enough  to  bold  the  Utll  but  nut  lu  loi  m  a  bag.  At  no 


port  mu«t  the  crD«;5e  meature  more  than  12  in.  in  breadtTi.  and  no 
ir.c  t.il  tti>i»(  l>e  UM-d  in  its  manufacture.  It  may  be  of  aay  length  lo 
t  ,;i  ib<  (>layer.  Tde  R.ial*  are  wt  up  not  IcM  than  loo  nor  more  than 
150  y<l  ■  .iiurt,  the  goal-po»t&  bcme  6  ft.  high  and  the  umc  distance 
apart  1  In  y  are  set  up  in  the  mi4dle  of  toe  "  gaal-crcasc,"  a  space 
el  13  ft.  square  narked  with  chalk.  A  Mt  cxtemis  fn>m  the  top  rail 
Md  fUo  of  the  pMts  back  10  a  point  6  ft.  behind  the  aMddle  of  the 
■at  between  the  posts.  Boundaries  arc  agreed  upon  by  the  captains. 
Shoes  may  have  indiarubber  miU'<,  hut  mu^t  be  without  spikes. 

Th*  Game. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball,  b>'  means  of 
the  cro»"<',  ihrouph  the  enemy's  goal-poMs  as  many  times  as  nowblc 
durinf:  the  tvM.  ]«  riods  of  play,  preristly  as  in  football  and  hotkey. 
There  arc  twelve  players  on  each  «»de.  In  every  position  mvc  that 
of  goal  there  ate  two  men.  one  of  each  side,  who>e  duties  arc  to 
•*  mark  "  and  neutralise  each  other's  efforts.  The  game  i»  opened  bv 
the  act  of  "  facing,"  in  which  the  two  centres,  each  with  hia  left 
shoulder  towards  nis  opponents*  goal,  bold  their  rroMes,  wood  down- 
wards, on  the  ground,  the  ball  being  placed  between  them.  When 
the  signad  is  given  the  centres  draw  iheir  crosses  sharply  inwards  in 
order  to  gain  powrssion  of  the  ball.  The  ball  m.ny  be  kkked  or 
MnKk  with  the  crosse,  as  s\  lux  kt  v.  Imi  ihe  Roal-kerper  alone  may 
handle  it,  and  then  only  to  lilixrk  .md  n<>t  to  thrr>w  it.  AllhouKh  the 
Dall  may  be  thrown  with  the  rm-.^c  f.ir  a  lon^  diNiatm — 320  yds.  is 
atMut  the  limit— long  throsrs  are  icldom  tried,  it  bring  generally 
awwa#iaalagiiiualoea  playsrttrwawWitfae  baM  resting  on  the 
cwi,  aadl  he  ew  pass  It  teanwaibirof  m  aide  who  pncicihi  with 
the  attack,  cither  by  running,  passing  to  another,  or  tfyill|  to  throw 
the  ball  through  the  opponents'  goal.  The  crotae,  ■Hply  hdd  in 
bosh  haaih.  ia  made  to  tetaia  the  ball  by  aa  taandeaamdAv  motion 


phyer  may  pass  the  ball  to  the  front,  side  or  rear.  No  charging  !• 
allowed,  but  one  player  may  interfere  -ulili  another  t>y  standing 
directly  in  front  of  him  ("  fxxly-rheck  "),  though  without  holding, 
Ini>i'iiv  ■tiikiit,;  Willi  ifii'  i  r  i-'*'.  No  one  may  !"•(  rf.  re  *ith  a 
player  who  is  not  in  fvjs!A'«.M«in  ol  iIk'  hall.  Fouls  are  i«'nali/cd  either 
by  the  suspension  of  the  offcncfer  until  a  goal  has  been  scored  or  until 
the  end  of  the  game;  or  by  allowiog  the  side  oflcndod  against  a 
"  free  position."  When  a  free  positiM  **  b  awarded  each  player 
must  sUnd  in  the  position  where  he  M,  Caceptlae  the  goal-Keeptf 
who  may  get  back  to  his  goal,  and  any  opponent  who  may  be  nearer 
the  player  getting  the  ball  than  5  yds.;  this  player  must  retire  to 
that  distance  from  the  one  who  has  been  given  the  "  free  position," 
who  then  prixeeds  with  the  game  as  he  likes  when  the  referee  says 
"  play."  This  penally  may  not  be  carried  out  nearer  than  to  yai. 
from  the  goal.  If  toe  bul  uuans  a  boundary  the  referee  calls 
"  stand,"  and  all  players  stop  where  they  are,  the  boll  being  thee 
"  faced  "  not  less  than  4  yds.  within  the  bouadaiy  liae  by  the  teo 
ncirest  players. 

See  the  official  publications  of  the  English  Lacrosse  Union;  and 
Latto!'.f  by  W.  t .  S^hnlri^M•r,  in  Spvildme's  "  Athletic  l.ihrary." 
Also  htannrr' ,  Cuilana  and  Condition  cj  tkt  North  AmtricAn  iadioM^ 
by  George  ! /.ii  Iwi. 

LA  CKUZ.  aAll6M  OB  (1941-1194).  Spaaiah  dtanatial.  wm 
banal  llaMdentkeiMi of  liMcktnt.  Hemeaderilfatka 
oafabtiy  of  Saaiiea^  and  b  tbe  antkiir  «f  duce  kmdfad  aajatiai^ 

little  farcical  Aetckes  of  dty  Kfe,  written  to  be  played  between 

the  acts  of  a  longer  play.  He  publis^hcd  a  selection  in  ten  volumes 
(Madrid,  1786-1701),  and  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1794.  The 
best  of  his  pieces,  such  as  T«rlaK§$d»MMi,KmitaifiiM 

specimens  of  satiric  observation. 

Sec  E.  Cotardo  y  Mori,  !>jn  Ram^n  dt  la  Cru:  y  sus  obras  (Madrid, 
C.  Cambronero,  SatneUi  tnidtUi  extittntts  tn  la  BiUiolna 
iluuitipal  d«  Madrid  (Madrid,  1900}. 

lACftYHAIOaT  (from  Lat.  hakm,  ft  tavka  data  of  null 
vcMdb  fli  tMSMOlta,  AT,  BHW  teqonlVi  «f  iovad  fa 
Remaa  and  late  Creek  tomba^  and  aappeaed  to  have  been 
bottka  Into  srhlch  moomefs  ilropped  their  tears.  They  contained 

unguents,  and  to  the  use  of  unguents  at  fiinrral  crrcmonirs  the 
finding  of  so  many  of  these  veaaela  in  lombs  is  due.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  spindle,  or  11  lait  wllfc  ■  hugMall  Bicfc  tad  •  lMM|y 
in  the  fern  of  a  buibw 

uctumoi  nnami    «6ms.sp),  aivcaMtMdaB 

Cadius  (or  CaccHha)  Lactantiut  Firaiiuutt,  «na  a  Christian 
writer  who  from  the  beauty  of  his  st3rle  has  been  called  the 

"  Christ iin  Circro."  His  histor)'  is  very  ohsrurc.  He  w.is  bom 
of  heathen  parents  in  Africa  about  260,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Arnobius,  whom  he  far  cxcelk<l  iti  style  though  his  knu^v ledge 
of  the  Scriptures  was  equally  slight.  Alwut  ^qo  he  went  to 
Nicoroedia  in  Bithynia  while  Diocletian  was  emperor,  to  teack 
iketodc*  bat  fauod  litlk  wtk  to  do  m  that  CRek-epaakiag 
cfnb  b  faUdfa  age  ke  became  a  convert  to  Chriatianity,  ami 
about  3a6  he  went  to  Gaul  (Trivca)  on  the  invitation  of  Cooitan> 
tine  the  Great,  and  became  tutor  to  his  eldest  son,  Crispus.  He 
probably  died  about  3.to. 

Lactantius'  chief  work,  Dhin.-.run:  I mlilulinnum  Ltbri  Septem, 
is  an  "apology"  for  .ind  an  inirod urtiun  lo  Christianity, 
written  in  exquisite  Latin,  but  displaying  such  ignorance  as  to 
have  facimd  the  charge  of  favouring  the  Arian  and  Manichaean 
hcresica.  U  aaena  to  have  been  begiw  fa  MjoMnedfa  abo«t 
304  and  fitibed  fa  Gaal  bcfon  311.  Two  fang  eokilMlK 
addresaca  and  most  of  the  brief  apostrophes  to  the  emperor  are 
from  a  later  hand,  which  has  added  some  dualist  ic  touches. 
The  so'en  books  of  the  institution-i  have  separate  titles  given  to 
them  either  by  the  author  or  by  .1  later  editor.  The  first.  Dt 
F<:ha  Ki li^ioitf.  and  the  second,  Dr  (higinc  Errcri^,  attack  the 
pol>  theism  of  heathendom,  show  the  unity  of  the  God  of  creation 
and  providence,  and  try  to  explain  how  men  have  been  corrupted 
by  demopa.  The  tkM  book,  At  f ato  SfkuHt,  docfibaa 
aiM  uiuiiaH  Tne  vaiwui  ^fwciiia  ei  pscvaicni  •  pnnuiupny • 
The  fourth  book,  Dt  Vaa  Sapieniia  et  Rdighne,  insists  upon  the 
inseparable  union  of  true  wisdom  and  true  religion,  and  maintaina 
that  this  union  is  marlr  rtal  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  fifth 
book,  Df  Juslilia,  maint.iins  that  true  righteousness  is  not  to  be 
found  apart  from  Christianity,  and  that  it  springs  from  piety  which 
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chiefly  in  the  arrdae  of  Christian  love  towards 
Qod  aad  man.  The  seventh  book,  De  VUa  Beata,  discusses, 
A  variety  o(  wbjocU.  the  cUet  fDod,  inuaortiliiy,  U» 
•dveot  and  the  nsumctloo.  Jerome  states  diat 
Ladaados  wrote  an  epitome  of  iksse  iHstitutunu,  and  such  a 
work,  which  may  well  be  authentic,  was  discovered  in  MS.  in  the 
royal  library  at  Turin  in  17  ii  by  C.  M.  PfalT. 

Besides  the  ln:.iiiujLns  LaLtantius  wrote  several  treatises: 
(i)  Df  Ira  Dei,  ndiircsscd  to  cm-  Dor.iius  iind  directed  against 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  (  j)  De  Opijuio  Dri  sitt  de  FormativHe 
Hominis,  his  earliest  work,  and  one  which  reveals  very  littk 
rhriitiin  influcoce.  He  cihoru  a  formec  pupi!.  Demctrianua, 
M  to  be  kd  lilRy  by  WMlth  fRHn  virt  w;  aad  ha  dcoMMMtralcs 
the  providence  of  God  from  the  adapufailitjr  and  beaatjr«f  tka 
human  body,  (j)  A  celebrated  incendiary  treatise,  De  mtmlKm 
PcrxtiutoTum.  w  l.irh  (l<:  ;iLn'Lt.  ;i,  Cod's  juJ^nu- n!s  on  the  jx  r: 
of  hi.*  church  from  Nero  to  Diocletian,  anil  lixs  si-rvcii  as  a  nioikl 
for  numberless  writings.  Dc  Mart.  Pcru  i  ut-  v-.  not  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius;  it  was  discovered  and  ptinlcd  by  Baliuc 
in  1679b  Many  critics  ascribe  it  to  an  unknown  Ludas  Caedlius; 
tfaere  an  oct^nly  serious  diSercncca  of  fnauBaTt  atyia  and 
bctwaca  it  and  the  writings  abndjr  MHiWMdi  It  «ias 
Msed  ia  Nkanwidia,  d  jtjL  Jwin  ipMks  tt 
Laetaailos  u  a  poet,  and  aevnil  posna  ban  attAoMd 
to  h^m^— Ave  Phoenke  (which  Hamack  thinks  makes  use  of 
I  Clement),  De  Paisionc  Dtmifii  tad  De  ResurrfciLne  (Domimi) 
or  De  Pascha  ad  FelUem  Epiuopum.  The  first  of  these  may 
belong  to  Lactaniius's  heathen  days,  the  sccood  is  a  prodnct  of 
the  Renaissance  (c.  1500),  the  tMid  WM  «littea  by  VcmUhi 
Fomuutas  in  the  6th  oenttuy. 

'  EdMona: Ol  P.  RttSKlie  in  E.  C.  Gendoirt  Bibl.  (air.  ecd.  x..  xi. 
(Leii»%,  laia-liaa):  Mkne.  Pair.  Lai.  vi.,vii.;  S.  Brandt  and  G. 
LaabniiMi  hi  the  VieMa  Cmpiu  Script.  EtOat.  IM.  xix..  jcxviL  1  and 
a  <i890-93-97).  Tran»1ation:  W.  Fletcher  in  AnU-Nieene  Fathtrs, 
vii.  I.itiTiturc:  the  flt  r:n.m  historic*  of  cariy  Christian  litcr  itiire, 
by  A.  Harnjck.  O.  Banicnhewcr,  A.  Ebert,  A.  Chrhard.  C.  Krujcr's 
Ear{y  Chr.  Lit,  p.  307  and  Hauck-Herzof'*  ffi«llf|>.  A,  flw 
guides  to  the  copious  literature  on  the  subject. 

I  LAOnO  AiaD  (hydroxypropionlc  add),  C»IIiOt.'  Two  lactic 
'adds  «i«  knotm,  diOeting  from  each  otiMK  ia  tba  poiitiDo 
OMnpitd  by  the  l^^vyl  w^oap  in  the  nohod^t  ttcy  ate 

known  respectively  as  a-hydnnyixopionic  add  (fermentation  or 
inactive  lactic  add),CHiCH(OH)-COrH,and^-hydro»ypropionic 
add  (hydracrylic  ari  n,  t1,  CH,(OH)  CHi  CO,H.  Although 
on  structural  grounrls  there  should  1  be  only  two  hydroxj-propionic 
acids,  as  a  matter  of  fact  four  lari  it  .if  ils  .iri-  known.  The  third 
Isomer  (tarcolactic  add)  ia  found  in  meat  extract  (J.  v.  Licbig), 
and  nay  be  prcpaitd  ty  the  action  of  PeniciUium  ilaucum  on 
aaohiiiaBof  afdtaaiyMBninailictaia.  It  ia  idcatkal  with 
■>hydnNtfp(0|rioiifi  mU  la  rinwt  awy  iMpacti  aiwpt  with 
regard  to  its  physical  properties.  The  fourth  JsuiiBr^  ftaHMd 
by  the  action  of  BaciUus  tatm-UtH  oa  caiwaugir, 
sarcolactic  acid  in  every  req>eet, ClO^ltfB  IliacliMai 
light  (see  STenfoisouEiusii).  > 

Ftrnsentathr^.  or  rlhyHJrnr  liiciic  acid,  was  isolated  by  K.  W.  Schrele 
(Trans.  SlockHolm  A(a<i.  1780)  from  Miur  imllc  (l-it-  /.Jf./ar/ii,  milk, 
whence  (he  rv.»nic).  Aliout  twenty-four  ><  irs  I  tur  Boiullon  Lag- 
lanse.  and  independently  A.  F.  dc  Fourcruy  .ind  L.  N.  Vauquclin. 
nauitaincd  that  Scheele  s  new  acid  was  noihiflg  bat  iaum  acctlc 
add.  Thin  notion  was  combated  by  I.  BemUus,  and  finally  Rfttted 
1833)  by  J.  v.  LitbiKMid  E.  Mitacberlich.  who,  by  thccksaantary 
•aalyae*  of  Uctatea,  pramd  the  exigence  of  this  acid  as  a  dkUnct 
compound.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  lactic  fermentation  of 
starches,  susars,  gurai,  4e.,  the  suK-ir  txing  diiWivcd  in  water  and 
aci'lifird  liv  a  small  quantity  of  tart.iric  acid  and  then  Icrmentrd  by 
thi"  .xl'litiun  of  s.:)iir  milk,  with  .1  liitlc  putrid  ch««c.  Zinc  cvbonatc 
is  added  to  the  mixture  (to  neutralae  the  acid  formed),  which  it  kept 
warm  lor  some  days  and  well  stirred.  On  boiling  and  filtering  the 
product,  xinc  lacutc  crysulliics  out  of  the  solution.  The  acid  may 
alio  be  tyntheiiacd  by  tlie  decmapoiltioa  of  alaniae  <•  aatf nopro- 
9loaleaeld)by  nitnasadd  (ICStRCher.iiaa.,  i8so.7S.p.a7):  by 
the  oxidatioa  at  pnpyisoa  alycol  (A.  Wurtx);  by  boiling  a-chlor- 
propionic  acid  ariUi  osustic  alkalis,  or  with  silver  oxide  and  water ;  hy 
the  reduction  Of  fynivk  add  with  sodium  amalgam:  or  from 
acetaidehyda  by  fhacya«qfdila  naetiaa  <J.,WhlHaM^  Am^ 

"cll£<&  >  ai^GOdOHKM  1— -t  CNrCHdWCOhH- 


and 

pressure; 


It  forms  a  colourless  syrup,  of  specific  eravity  1-3485  {i5'/4"), 
deoompoaes  on  distillation  under  ordinary  atmuspneric  press 
bat  at  very  low  pmsures  (about  1  mm.)  it  distils  at  about  fl5*  C,  and 
thsa  sets  to  a  crystalline  solid,  u-faich  adts  at  abdnt  M*  C  ll 
posMSSH  the  properties  both  of  an  add  and  of  aa  afcsiKiL  Whoa 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130*  C,  under  pressure,  it  is 
resolved  into  formic  acid  and  acetaldehyde.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  acetic  add  and  eartion  dioxide;  potassium  perm.mt[iina(e 
ovidi/i-s  it  to  p>TUvic  acid;  nitric  acid  to  oxalic  arid,  and  a  mixture 
of  inangancs<>  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  to  acetatdehyde  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Hydrobromic  acid  converts  it  into  > lwWl||lltMHMir  >rf||. 
and  hydriodic  acid  into  propionic  acid.  *  • 

Laaidt,  0^^^Q^^^^'^,^cry%X3S&at  8did,of  rocltlng-point 

134*  C  is  oat  of  tha  pndacta  ohtaiaad  by  ihi  jUstiOatlQa  of  lactie 

acioL  . 

LACTmniLlilMqalleailaiafflydDMyadds,  resulting  Cron 
the  internal  dtmlnattoa  of  water  between  the  hydroxyl  ant 

carboxyl  groups,  this  rc.iction  taking  pLicc  when  the  hydroxy 
acid  is  liberated  from  its  s.dLs  by  a  mintraJ  add.  The  a  and  ^ 
hydroxy  acids  do  not  form  lactones,  the  tLjulcncy  for  lactone 
formation  ^^ipeaiiiw  first  with  the  Y-hydnNqr  adds,  thus  Y« 
hydroxybutydc  adA  CIMlH<arCfe'CftH  ykUa  T^q^RM-^ 

lactone,  CH:  CIT:  CH;  CO-0.  These  compounds  may  da> 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of  the  7-haIogcn  fatty  adds,  w  by 
the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates  on  jhese  adds,  or  from^y-or 
yS-unsaturated  adds  by  digestion  with  hydro brtratic  add  or 
(Slate  sulphuric  add.  The  Lictones  are  mostly  ll<pdda  wfakk 
are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  atber  Mui  tnttf.  On  boiHfif 
with  initer,  they  are  partially  recOBVerttdhtO  the  hydroxy  acMs. 
They  arr  cnsily  faponificd  by  the  caustic  alkalis. 

On  the  behaviour  of  lactones  with  aramonli,  see  H.  Me>'er, 
Uonaltktfle,  1899,  sOb  p.  717;  and  with  phenylhydradne  and 
hydraxine  hydrate,  see  R.  Mejrcr,  Ber.,  1891.  a6,  p.  1973;  L.  Gattcr* 
mann.  B^.,  1899.^,  p.  lls3.E.Fischcr,&f..  iM«,aB.Bwl8Nik  . 

f-ButyroiMtotte  is  a  liqaid  which  boils  at  206*  C.  U  ti  mbnbla 
with  water  in  .ill  proportions  .ind  is  volatile  in  steam.  >.MWra* 

Uuimt,  CHrCH  CHrCli:  Co  i>,  is  a  liquid  which boilsat  aoy-'—** 
C.  Ifattenr.ara  also  kaoanw  aad  aaqr  ba  pnpind  by  " 


the  •-chloe  actda. 

LA  CUEVA,  JUAN  DE  (1550'- 1609?),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Sc\iUc,  and  towards  1579  began  writing 
for  the  stage.  His  plays,  fourteen  in  number,  were  published 
in  158S,  and  arc  the  earliest  manlfcstalioia  of  the  draniatk 
methods  developed  by  Lope  de  Vega.  Abaadoidng  the  I 

model  Uihena  aalvanal  in  Spala,  Ooava  lasii  lor  bit  1  

mattd*  «l  aatltoaal  ksend,  historic  tndMoB,  recent  vfctorica 
aad  the  actualities  of  contcmpoaiy  Hr  tflis  amnl^^nm  of  epical 
and  realistic  elements,  and  the  toCMoctfen  of  a  gicat  variety 
of  metres,  prepared  the  way  for  th«  Spanish  romantic  drama 
of  the  i7thcentury.  Apcruliarinterestattacheslo  FJ  Infamador, 
a  play  in  whi<  h  the  clia.'acicr  of  Leucine  anticipates  the  daasic 
type  of  Don  Juan.  As  an  initiative  force,  Caeva  is  a  figure 
of  great  historical  Importance;  hia  qife  pocfll.  La  Conquista 
i*  Sititm  (ifiai).  ahoaa  Ua  areskacM  ai  an  artist.  The  Uat 
meA  la  •wticli  iii  aaan  ia  attadMd  is  the  mempUr  pcMif 
(1600),  and  ht  k  bdlcMd  la  hava  dM  AoiUy  afi«  im 
publication. 

Sec  the  editions  of  de  Rtma  and  EJ  Tnfamador,  by  E.  dc  Och  a. 
in  the  Ttioro  del  lealro  tspahiA  (Pari*.  JSjS),  vol.  i.  pt>,  iSi-i^H 
and  of  Ejempiar  poitico,  by  I.  J.  L6pcz  dc  Scdano,  in  iWy'wiiase 

espaiiel,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-68;  also  E.  Walbcrg,  "  Jjuan  dc  la  Cueva  at 
son  F.'tnuilar  poftitc  "  in  the  Acla  UniteriiUilis  Luadtnsu  (Lund, 
1904),  vol.  xxix.:  "  Pofmcs  intuits  dc  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (Viaie  de 
Sannia,)  "  edited  by  F.  A.  Wulfl.  in  the  Acta  Unti-ersUtitit  Lunamsit 
(Lund,  1886-1887),  vol.  xxiii. ;  F.  A.  Wulll,  "  Dc  U  rinias  de  Ju.in 
de  U  Cin  va,  I'rinu  ra  Parte  "  in  the  IIonuHaje  a  Menindrz  y  Ptlayo 
(MatJni!.  iSf^<j),  vul.  ii.  pp.  143-148.  _  (J.  F.-K.) 

LACUNAR,  the;  I^tin  name  in  architecture  for  a  panelled 
or  coffered  ceiling  or  sotTit.  The  word  is  derived  from  Ijotna, 
a  cavity  or  hollow,  a  M.ink,  hiatus  or  gap.  The  panels  or  coficrs 
of  a  ceiling  are  by  \  ilriivius  called  lacunofia. 

UkCUZOV  (O.  Fc  /a  ctasn,  diiuirbann),  the  nana  tfwm 
to  the  FkaacCsnKob  loader  Cuora  PMar(tAe7-i6Si),  ate 

was  bom  at  Longchaumois  (department  of  Jura)  OB  t^  t7th 
of  June  ]6c7.  He  sained  his  first  military  experieaoe  «bea 
tha  PkpBch  iavMled  Boqiaa^  K  stfji^  iMiqi^  iha.fkaach 
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Iroops  from  the  castks  of  Montafgu  antl  St  Laurent-ta-Roclic, 
lud  devastating  the  frontier  dislhcts  of  Bicsse  and  Bugcy  with 
fciL-  and  sworJ  (1640-164:).  In  the  first  inv»ii'-i  I  1  ranchc- 
Comti  by  Loui$  XiV.  in  1668  Lacuzon  wis  unable  to  make  my 
effective  resistance,  but  be  phyed  an  important  part  in  Louis's 
second  invasion.  In  167J  he  defended  Sottw  for  aoOw  tiac; 
after  the  capitulation  of  the  town  be  took  icfl^ hi  titfy*  Bc 
died  Mt  Maaa  on  tbt  ant«f  December  1681. 

tA€T,  FMIS  UmrtZ,  CboxT  (17^5-1801),  Anstrhn  0eM 
marsh.1l,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  Jist  of  Ocfuber 
r7J5.  His  father,  Peter,  Count  Lacy,  -was  a  distingMiihed 
Rt  'sbian  solditT,  who  betongcfl  to  an  Irish  family,  and  liad 
fbllowed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  James  U.  Fran^  Morit^  was 
educated  in  Germany  for  a  military  career,  and  entered  the 
AusUbn  service.  He  served  in  Italy,  Bcimahi,  SBakt.  and  the 
Nclkriands  dunns  the  War  of  the  AoMliaa  SiMOMlni,  was 
tirioa  wentided^  and  Utt  okl  ol  the  «v  «ts  s  Bcot^aloaeL 
At  tike  age  «r  t««Btr-B«e  Iw  bMame  MB  edfaMl  and  dUef  «l  «a 
infnnlry  regiment.  In  1756  with  (ht  cficiiing  of  the  Seven 
Ycirs'  War  he  w.is  ag.Tin  on  active  service,  and  in  the  first 
battle  (Lobr«it7)  he  (iistingfuished  himself  so  much  that  he  was 
a|  once  promoted  major-Kcncral.  He  received  his  third  wound 
on  this  occ.Tsion  and  his  fourth  at  the  batile  of  Prague  in  1757. 
later  in  17^7  Lacy  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  Uic  great  victory 
«f  Bftlhll,  Md  At  Leu  then,  where  he  received  his  fifth  wound, 
kc  unvmi  tlis  frtwtt  «^  Uii  iiffrmtui  M^f,  Sooo  after  tbii 
bcgtn  Ui  MMdktion  «llh  FMd-MuiIwl  Dtw,  tte  iMr 
generalissimo  of  the  empress's  forces,  and  these  two  commanders, 
powerfully  assisted  later  by  the  genius  of  Loudon,  nude  head 
Afjainst  Frederick  the  Great  for  the  rem-'virKkr  of  the  war.  ,\ 
grner.il  staff  was  created,  and  Laty,  a  lieutenant  deld-marslicil 
at  thlity  two,  was  made  chief  of  t'.aff  (quart errna-stcr-gcnetal) 
loDaun.  That  their  cauliousnessaitcndegeneratcdintotimidity 
may  be  admin  ed — Lcutben  and  many  other  bitta  defeats  had 
UiiflM.  the  Austrius  to  rapec»  tlldr  (CMt  «piKneQt-~lMit  tbey 
dknivdat  any  rate  Utat,  having  xcaolved  to  waar  «itt  the  enemy 
fey  Fkkiitt  method^  tbqr  «cve  ttrai^  tnoiaf^  lo  penist  in  their 
vmtvt  to  the  end.  Tfana  for  some  ycais  tlw  13e  of  Lacy,  as  of 
Daun  and  Loudon,  h  the  story  of  the  war  apairtst  Prussia  (sec 
StVLS  VtARs'  Wau).  After  Hochkirch  (October  i^,  175?) 
L.icy  rccLivcd  the  Krar.d  cross  of  the  Maria  Theresa  oriicr.  In 
17 S9  both  Daun  and  Lacy  fell  into  disfavour  for  failing  to  win 
victories,  and  Lary  owed  his  promotion  to  Feldzeustncister  only 
to  the  licl  that  Loudon  had  just  iccdvcd  this  rank  for  the 
lirilliaat  conduct  of  his  detachment  at  XuMiadarf.  WiwofouA' 
bnitfrs  told  heavily  m  hKf  la  tha  «Miitog  caniafiai^  and  Ut 
capacity  for  supreme  Mmmsnd  tRM  doiAccd  even  hf  Jinn, 
who  refused  to  iE:ivc  him  the  coiunaiad  WbCft  be  UhmU 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

After  the  jjcace  of  HubertusburR  a  new  sphere  of  activity 
Was  opened,  in  which  Lacy's  spctiai  gifts  had  the  greatest  scope. 
Maria  Theresa  having  placed  her  son,  the  iirpcror  Joseph  II., 
at  tha  baad  of  Austrian  military  affairs,  Lacy  was  made  a  field- 
-^■-Wj  and  given  the  task  of  reforming  and  aitmtahlPiirig 
He  tnqr  (176^.  He  framed  new  icgidatiMia  for  eack  arm,  a 
nevoadeoTadlltary  law,  agoodMpplT^iQpMciB.  As  (h«  result 
of  his  work  the  Austrian  army  was  more  numerous,  far  better 
equipped,  and  cheaper  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Joseph 
soon  became  very  intimate  with  his  military  adviser,  but  thi^  flid 
not  prevent  hb  mother,  after  she  bn  -wt  e^,tra.-i^;cd  fror.i  the 
^ung  emperor,  from  K'ving  I„Tcy  iur  full  conlidcncc.  Hijs 
•CtMtiea  were  not  confined  lo  the  arnty.  He  was  in  sympathy 
tHib  Joacplk**  Innovations,  and  was  regarded  by  Maria  Theresa 
an  n  pdnw  nwver  Jn  tlw  acheme  far  tbe  partttlon  «(  f dand. 
Mt  kb  aelMnpoMd  tsndt  btobe  da«n  litft  Iwallk,  and  k 
1775,  in  bpitp  of  the  remonstrances  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of  the 
emperor,  he  !  i!H  down  all  his  offices  and  «Tnt  to  southern  France. 
On  returning  he  wis  still  unable  to  resume  office,  though  a$ 
an  uaofiicial  ad.isur  in  p^l.tical  ^4  military  matters  he  was 
far  from  idle.  In  the  L.-iLf  and  uneventful  War  of  itic  Bavarian 
*iiiHfiiin.f  II J  mifl  Loudon  were  tbechief  Austrian  commanders 
nartait  dw  kbig  «(  Phwda,  nad  nAea  Jbtcpb  XL  nt  Uadn 


Tlicrca's  death,  became  the  sovereign  of  the  .Austrian  dommioas 
as  well  as  emperor.  Lacy  remained  his  most  trusted  friend. 
More  vrious  than  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  was  the 
Turkish  war  which  presently  broke  <Hit.  Lacy  was  now  old  and 
worn  out,  and  his  tenure  of  command  therein  was  not  marked 
by  any  greater  measure  of  anotcia  tlttn  in  the  case  of  tbe  otber 
AMilian  generals.  Ha  adlvv  cMnar  was  at  an  end,  idtboq^ 
be  «eatlMied  bb  aiecthn  bMMtte  the  affairs  of  tbestnit 
and  fbo  nnn^  Ibmn^wnt  tbe  i^^n  eff  Joseph's  sunessufy 
Leopold  1.  His  last  ye.^'j  v,  '  rr  spent  in  retirement  at  his 
castle  of  NeuwaldcRg  neas:  \  jtiuia.  He  di«l  at  N'ienn.^  on  the 
34lh  of  November  iSoi. 
Spmt  mfmoir  by  A.  v.  Arneth  in  .1     («ei«<  deuhchc  Bioira^hit 

(Lcipz:.;,  1 " 

LACY,  HAJUUETR  OBBOBAH  (1807-1874),  English  actrm^ 
was  boni  in  Loadai,  tbndambte»n<>  tradesman  named  Tkyte. 
Her  tot  afvenmocnnaibeMngewnaat  Bath  in  1817  as  Julia 
in  Tkt  JNMif,  and  she'  wnrf  InnuedHitely  given  leading  parts 

there  in  both  come<Iy  and  tragedy.  Ilrr  first  London  appearitice 
was  io  iSjo  .as  Nina,  in  Dimond's  Cdrnr.'cl  of  NapUi.  ilcr 
Rosalilld,  Aspatia  (to  Macrcady's  Melaritius)  in  The  Bridnl,  and 
Lady  Teazle  to  tbe  Charles  Surface  of  Walter  Lacy  (1809-1  S^S)  — 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  iS^g — confirmed  her  position  and 
popularity.  She  was  tbe  original  Helen  in  The  Huitekbatk 
(1837),  aitd  also  created  Nell  Gwynne  in  Jerrold's  play  of  that 
nanci  ana  tnn  onene  n  vt  xiMWiBn^per.  ano  wni  eonantna 
tbe  fan  f^bdbt  of  bey  diy.  Sbevttbcd  bi  t84& 

lACT.  MICRAB.  HOraiMO  (r79S-<M7)i  Irisb  muucian, 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Bilbao  and  appeared  there  in 
public  as  a  violinist  in  iSoi.  He  was  sent  to  study  in  I'uris 
under  Kreutrer,  and  soon  began  a  su<cessful  r.ircrr,  Ifc-ing  known 
as  "  Le  Petit  Es/^cfr.^i/."  He  played  in  I^ondon  for  some  ye^rs 
after  1S05,  and  then  became  an  actor,  but  in  iSiH  resumed  tbe 
musical  profeasran,  and  in  i8>o  becnne  leader  of  the  baUet  at 
the  King's  theatre,  London.  He  composed  or  adapted  tnm 
olha  coopoaen  a  number  of  operas  and  an  ntafoilo.  Tile 
Isradika  4»  SufL  Be  died  bi  LoadMi  m  tbe  .noA  H 
September  tftJy. 

LACYDES  OP  CYREKE.  Greet  phiTc.soi)htr,  was  bead  of  the 
Acaiieniy  at  Athens  in  succession  to  ,\rce'.ilius  about  ^4:  K  C. 
Though  some  regard  him  as  tlie  founder  of  the  New  .\cademy, 
the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  he  adhered  in  general  to  the 
theory  of  Arccsilaus,  and,  therefore,  that  be  belonged  to  the 
Middle  Academy.  He  lectured  in  a  garden  called  the  Lacydeuni, 
vbkb  van  pratntcd  te  Urn  by  Attalus  k  of  Pergamum,  and  for 
tucntjf^tx  yean  mnbitahwd  tbe  tnAtlona  of  the  Acodeaqr. 
Hie  h  eatd  to  bave  wilnca  ttectitei;  but  nothing  survlvea. 
Before  his  death  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  position  lo  his  fMipib, 
Euandcr  and  Telecles.  Apart  from  a  number  of  anecdotes 
distinguished  rather  for  s.irrastic  humour  than  for  probability, 
Lacydcs  etists  for  t!3  ill  ti  man  of  refined  character,  a  hard  worker 
and  an  acconi7>l:shcd  orator.  According  to  Athtn.ieus  (x.  438) 
and  Diogenes  Laertius  (tv.  (to)  lie  died  from  excessive  drinking, 
but  the  story  is  discredited  by  the  eulogy  of  ElMCbhe 
Et.  XXV.  7),-ihat  be  was  in  all  things  moderaicw 

See  Cicero,  itead.  3.  6;  sfid  Adkm,  VJL  I.  41;  dhe  arttdea 
AcAOEUY,  AacEittAoe,  CAin(e.^T>E9. 

LADAKH  AHD  BALTISTAN,  a  province  of  Kasbmir,  India. 

The  name  Ladak,  commnr.Iy  but  Icss  correctly  spelt  Ladakh, 
and  sonieiinu-i  Ladag,  bcJoui;s  primarily  to  the  broad  valley  of 
the  upper  Indus  in  West  Tibet,  but  includes  several  surrounding 
districts  in  political  connexion  with  it;  the  present  limits  are 
between  75"  40'  and  8o*  30'  E.,  and  between  3»*  15'  and  36*  N. 
It  h  bounded  N.  b/  tbe  Kuenhm  itnge  and  the  slopes  of  tbe 
KntakMam,  K.W.  end  W.  b^  ibe  diependency  of  Baltteaa  or 
Little  Tibet,  S.W.  by  Kashmir  proper,  S.  byBritisli  Himalayan 
territory,  and  E.  by  the  Tibetan  provinces  of  X^^ari  and  Riid<^. 
The  whole  region  lies  very  high,  the  v.illeys  of  Ri;pshu  in  the 
south  cist  being  15,000  ft  ,  and  the  Indus  near  Lth  11,000  ft  , 
while-  the  average  height  of  the  surrounding  ranges  is  lO.o-.-o  ft. 
The  proportion  of  arable  and  even  possible  po&turc  land  to  barren 
lock  end  ^MtliivaiyaBalL  nip.,bMhtdb)f  BaUiitaa  (toea) 
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i6Ml^o('whoin  jo,it6ialduIiUi  proper  are  BnddhUts,  whereat 
tht  tUMt  have  adopted  the  Shiah  form  of  Islam. 
■  Thtartimt  toUureaof  the  BBwatgr  my  be  beg  wnlaarA  >qr 
n(«nK»  t«  tiro  native  tcna«,u»kr  MM  «r  otte  al  woidi  every 

pact  it  Included;  vU.  cia«|laNC,  »,«.  "  nordura,  or  high  plain." 
«rh«re  the  amount  of  level  ground  is  coiaiderable,  and  ron^, 
i.e.  "deep  valk-y,"  where  the  contrary  condiuon  pre  .i;l.s. 
The  former  prcdorainalrs  in  ihc  cait,  diminishing  gradually 
westwards.  There,  ahhough  ihc  vast  alluvial  deposits  which 
once  filled  the  valley  to  a  remarkably  uniform  height  of  about 
&5,ooo  ft.  have  left  their  traces  on  the  mountain  aides,  they  have 
undoaMK  immense  denudation,  and  thair  debris  now  forms 
mamiur  deposits,  flat  botlooi  OK  Adving  slopes,  Ikt  00^ 
wals  amdahie  for  cultivKiion  or  pttuuc  Thao  tmm  «if 
iltvrUta  m  aftm  «itb«r  wmmiphwini  NlwymliBe 
rock  still  showing  the  ooapoalliMi  q(  the  tfnta,  or  tianfly  coo- 
sotidatcd  by  Ume. 

Grand  scetiL-ry  is  txftplional,  for  the  valleys  are  confined, 
and  from  the  higher  f>o;n!s  the  view  is  generally  of  a  confused 
mats  of  brown  or  yellow  hill»,  absolutely  barren,  and  of  no  great 
apparent  height.  The  parallelism  characteristic  of  the  Ifimalayan 
ranges  continues  here,  the  direction  being  north-west  and  south- 
cast.  A  central  range  divides  the  Indiu  valley,  here  4  to  S  m. 
wide,  bom  that  of  its  north  branch  the  ShyoL  which  with  its 
fertile  trihoUiy  velhyal  Nllbfft  bounded  on  the  north 

by  the  Karakonai.  Ilib  OMoA  rfdge  b  mostly  syenitic  gneiss, 
ar  I  north  <  :!<;(  from  it  are  found,  successively,  Silurian  slates, 
C.ir!j<iin(i  mus  ^!^.llLS  and  Triassic  limestones,  the  gneiss  recurring 
at  tlie  1  urktstan  frontier.  The  Indus  lies  .^long  liic  liiu-  which 
separates  tiic  crystalline  rocks  from  the  Loccnc  s-itidstoncs  and 
shales  of  the  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  left  bank, -the  lofty 
mountains  behind  them  consisting  of  parallel  bands  of  rocks 
from  Silurian  to  Cretaceous. 

Several  lakes  in  the  east  diitikta  at  about  14,000  ft.  have  been 
of  andi  tmter  ezteol,  sad  eoawcted  with  the  river  sysuma  of 
the  ootnury,  but  they  UK  HOW  SMttly  without  otUJet,  lalioe, 
and  in  proceas  of  defecation. 

1,1  Ii'  h  the  r,ipi:  ,il  of  I,;ii!ikh,  an'I  the  rni^l  1 0  T.ch  fr<im  ?rlnagar 
lies  up  the  lovtly  iiiiid  valley  to  llie  sources  ol  the  ri\ei  at  the 
Zoji  La  Pass  (11,300  ft  )  in  the  Zaskar  range.  This  is  ihc  rat.^c 
which,  skirting  the  southern  edge  of  the  upland  plains  ol  Dcosai 
in  Baltistaa,  divides  them  from  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  and  then 
continues  to  N'.^nga  Parljal  ( j6,6aoft.}  and  beyond  that  mountain 
stretches  to  the  north  of  Swat  and  Bajour.  To  the  south-east  it 
i»  ea  unbmkea  chain  till  it  mcioet  into  the  Uoe  of  snowy  peaks 
tMk  fmn  Siniln  end  the  plains  of  India— the  nage  fAlch  reaches 
nut  Cbini  to  the  famous  peaks  of  GangMri,  Nandadevi  and 
Munpa.  It  is  the  roost  central  and  con^ucuons  range  in  the 
Himalaya.  The  Zoji  I-a,  which  curves  from  the  head  of  the  Sind 
v.illcy  on  to  the  bleak  uplands  of  Dras  (where  lies  the  road  to  the 
trvju^h  of  the  Indus  and  Leh),  is,  in  spile  of  its  altitude,  a  pa^s 
on  which  little  snow  lies;  but  for  local  accumulations,  it  wotxld 
be  open  all  the  year  round.  It  affords  a  typical  jnstance  of  that 
cuttinc-back  process  by  which  a  river-head  may  erode  a  channel 
thfoo^  a  watershed  into  the  pkteau  behind,  theiebcinf  no  steep 
(aU  lomnb  the  Indus  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range.  From 
the  Zo^  La  the  read  continues  by  easy  gndients,  foOoe^  the 
line  of  the  Dras  drainage,  to  the  Indus,  when  it  tuna  up  the 
valley  to  Lch.  From  Leh  there  arc  many  routes  into  TTbct, 
the  best  known  Wing  that  from  the  I.ndus  valley  to  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  by  the  Chang  I..i,  to  I-ike  Pangkong  and  Rudok  (14,000 
ft  ).  Rudok  ocrufilcs  ^  fonvard  position  on  the  western  Tibetan 
border  analogous  to  that  of  Lch  in  Kashmir.  The  chief  trade 
route  to  Lhasa  from  Leh,  however,  follows  the  line  offered  by 
(be  v«U^  of  the  India  and  the  Biahmapvtn  (or  Tsanpo), 
craaiinc  the  divide  between  these  dven  aoctk  of  Lake  Mana- 
aaravar.- 

The  obaervalonr  at  teh  b  tlie  tnost  devmtcd  eliiervatory 

In  Asia.  "  The  atmosphere  of  the  Indus  valley  is  remarkably 
clear  and  transparent,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  great. 
There  is  generally  a  difference  of  more  than  60"  het  >vi.(  n  ;hc  read- 
ing of  ihc  exposed  sun  thermometer  in  voctu  and  the  aii  Icmpcra- 


ture  in  the  shade,  and  this  differeiKe  has  occasionally  exceeded 
90°  ...  .  The  mean  annual  teropcralurc  at  Leh  is  40*,  that  of 
the  flbldcst  nontha  Qaamiy  and  Febniwty)  only  iS*  and  i«% 
but  it  rises  lafidlr  fioai  Tdbmrngf  !•  Jtfyf  •»  «bich  asanlli  it 
reaches  62*  with  a  mean  diuraai  maximum  of  80*  both  in  that 
month  and  August,  and  an  average  difference  of  jg'  or  jo* 
between  the  early  morning  and  afurn<Mjri.  l  lic  mian  highest 
temperature  of  the  yc.ir  is  90°,  varying  httwcen  6^"  and  93* 
in  the  twelve  years  previous  to  i&gj.  On  the  other  harvd,  in 
the  winter  the  minimum  thermometer  falls  occasionally  below 
o*,  and  in  1878  reached  as  low  as  17*  below  acio.  The  extreme 
range  of  recorded  temperature  is  therefore  not  less  thaa  uo*« 
The  air  la  as  dry  as  Quctta,  and  rather  more  uniformly  ••..*■ 
The  anwoat  «f  lain  and  snow  is  insignificant.  Ihe  g|vca|g 
tain(andaM«)Ulisonly2-7in.  intheyear."*  The  winds  «• 
generally  light,  and  depend  on  the  local  diKction  of  the  vaUmiS> 
At  Leh,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  leading  to 
the  Kardang  Pass,  the  most  common  directions  arc  between 
south  and  west  in  the  daytime  and  summer,  and  from  north- 
east in  the  night,  especially  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
In  January  and  February  the  air  is  generally  calm,  and  April 
and  May  are  the  roost  windy  months  of  the  year.  ^ 
V'efietation  i*  confined  to  v.illey*  and  sheltered  spot*,  where  a 
stunted  growth  of  tam.iribk  and  .\l)ruaria,  UippopkatanA  Elatainut, 
furze,  and  the  rrxjts  <>(  burin,  a  saKolaceous  plant,  supply  iht  traveller 
with  much-ne.  '  I.  'I  firewood.  The  trees  a  ret  no  pencil  cedar  (Junttfiut 
txieiia),  the  ponlar  und  willow  (both  cxtenMvcly  planted,  the  taller 
sometimes  wild),  apple,  mulfHTry.  apricot  and  walnut.  Injgatioaia 
tkilfully  managed,  the  principal  products  being  wheat,  a  Mudlcia 

variety  of  barley  called  grun,  mufet.  buefcwheib.  oeaasi,  beans  and 
lurnipa.  taeiiw an<  piaatss     MaibdlMtoe«ia  |isnO  ei» tiia< aa 

fodder. 

Among  <lnmc!ittc  animals  arc  the  famous  !ihawl  goat,  two  kinds  of 
sheep,  of  which  the  larger  (kuniya)  ii  used  for  carrying  burdens,  and 
is  a  jirincipal  source  of  weahh.  the  yak  and  the  dsa  a  valuable 
hybrid  between  the  yak  and  common  cow  Among  wild  animals  art 
the  kianc  or  wild  ais,  ibex,  Kvcral  kinds  of  wild  sheep,  aatctopa 
(/'jn(Wepi),  marmot,  hare  and  other  Tibetan  fauna. 

The  present  value  of  the  trade  between  British  IndLi  and  Tibet 
passing  through  Ladakh  is  inconsiderable  Ladakh,  however,  is  im- 
nroviTv;  in  its  trade  [wrMpccts  apart  from  Tibet.  It  is  curious  that 
lioth  L.iii.i^h  ;in.l  I  iln.i  iinixnt  a  cmviiJerablc  amount  of  treasurCt 
for  on  the  borders  of  western  Tibet  and  within  a  radius  of  100 
or  200  m.  of  Leh  there  centres  a  gold-mining  industry  which 
apparemlv  only  requires  tdenttfic  development  to  retideru  enoroi* 
outly  praoiKiive.  Here  the  surface  soil  has  been  for  many  ecnturiM 
wamd  far  gold  by  bands  of  Tibetan  miners,  who.  never  work  deeper 
than  JO  to  50  fl.,  and  whose  methods  of  washing  arc  of  the  crurjcsl 
<!i  -A  ii(j(ion.  Thi  y  work  iti  winter,  chiefly  because  of  the  Imiilmg 
(Kjuxr  of  frost  on  the  friable  ••oil,  suffering  preat  Hard  hips  and  ol>« 
laining  but  a  fioor  return  fur  their  ),il)our.  Hut  tlie  c  iiioten««  of 
LadaUl  and  its  extreme  altitude  still  continue  to  bar  the  way  tO 
substantial  pragreti.  though  iu  cental  positian  nanieelly  enutks 
it  to  be  a  great  trade  mart. 

The  adjoining  territory  of  Baltlstan  forms  the  west  extremity  of 
Tibet,  whose  natural  limits  here  are  the  Indus  from  its  abrupt  south* 
ward  bend  in  74*  45'  i-^,  ami  the  mountains  to  the  north  aiKl  west, 
s<^|j.iratiii|{  a  cuinparaiivelv  peaceful  Tit>eian  population  from  the 
fiercer  Aryan  tribes  beyond.  Mahommedan  writers  about  the  16th 
century  sneak  of  Baltistan  as  "  Little  Tibet,"  and  of  Ladakh  as 
"  Great  Tibet,"  thus  ignoring  the  really  Great  Tibet  altogether. 
The  UiM flail  Gilgit  "  a  Tibet,"  and  DrLeitnersavs  that  the  Cbilad 
call  thelHSSlvSB  Bot  or  Tibetans;  but,  although  tnesc  districts  may 
hive  l>ecn  overrun  hy  the  Tibct.in»,  or  have  received  rulers  of  that 
r  ire,  the  r;lit.i»Ii  ■;:i<:al  frontier  coincides  with  the  geographical  one 
given.  Bahi-itan  is  a  n).iss  o(  lofty  mountains,  the  prevailing  forma- 
tion being  gneiss.  In  the  north  is  the  Ualtoro  glacier,  the  largest  out 
of  the  arctic  regions,  3$  m.  long,  contained  twtwecn  two  ridges  w  lioae 
hkhest  peaks  to.tw  seath  am  aSdOoe  and  to  the  north  »8.>£3  ft. 
The  Indus,  as  In  iMer  tadsWb,  tunen  a  narrow  gorge,  widening  for 
nearly som.aftcrreeeivinetheSnyok.  Theca|liial|alnrdu,ascatter(d 
collection  of  houses,  stands  hcfe,  perched  00  nrpdc  7250  ft.  above  iha 
Mra.  The  houvr  roofs  are  flat,  occupied  only  in  part  by  a  second 
story,  the  remaining  space  being  devoted  to  drying  apriint*,,  ilic 
chief  st.iple  of  the  main  valley,  which  supports  little  cultivation, 
liiil  (he  rapid  slojic  wctwnrds  is  seen  generally  in  the  vegetation. 
Uirch,  pUnc,  spruce  and  Pimu*  txtiita  appear;  the  fruits  arc  ftncr* 
including  jpomegranaiai  Mar*  Mach,  vine  and  mek>n,  and  wheia 
irrigation  ft  avaflable,  as  in  the  North  Shigar,  and  at  the  deltas  of  th* 
tributary  vaUeya,  the  cnps  are  taan  lujnfiaat  and  varied. 

Hhhry.— The  cariiest  noHoe  of  LaddA  b  bgr  Ae  OriMM 
pilgrim  Fa  hien,  a  d.  4C0,  who,  travelling  in  search  of  a  purer 

'  U.  F,  Blaodford.  CVtitMlf  aiff  Wta/ker  of  India  CLondon<  1889}. 
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fattfi,  found  Buddhism  flourishing  there,  the  only  novelty  to 
Urn  being  the  prayer-cylinder,  tin  efficacy  of  which  he  declares 

II  incredible.   Ladakh  formed  put  of  the  Tibetan  empire  until 

III  diBuptibii  in  Uie  loth  ceatafy,iaditatt  then  hat  continued 
cedotaaUcany  nbjcct.  umI  loaafetfrua  trilwtny,  to  Lhasa. 
Its  inacccssibiUty  mvm  ft  from  any  Mussulman  inv.i'ion  untn 

I  S3 1,  when  Saltan  Said  of  Kashgar  marched  an  army  arross 
the  Karakoram,  one  division  fighting  its  way  into  Kashmir 
and  wintering  there.  Next  year  they  invaded  eastern  Tibet, 
where  ncaily  all  perbhcd  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 

Early  in  the  I7thxentury  Ladakb  was  invaded  by  iu  Mshom- 
medan  oeighbcfgittlBlItlstan,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
teoiplea  and  oManCcrlai^Md  aaii^iB  i«if-s«t9,  bjr  tbe  Sokpa, 
eqMM  eidy  Iv  file  m  or  the  HetttciM^ 

II  Kashmir,  Ladakh  thertafter  becoming  tributary.  The  finJpO 
or  king  then  made  a  nominal  profession  of  Islam,  and  aSowed 
a  mosque  to  be  founded  at  Leh,  and  the  Kashmiris  have  ever 
since  addressed  his  succcssflrs  by  a  Mahommedan  title.  When 
the  Sikhs  took  Kaslimir, Ladakh,  drtailing  their  approach,  ofTcrcd 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  conquered  and 
annexed  in  1 834-1 841  by  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu — tbe  tmwar- 
Kkc  l4Ulalihl<,  even  with  nature  fi^itlqg  00  thdr  tide,  and  against 
MMiBMit  inmilship,  beiQC  M  mitdi  for  the  oogn.  troc^. 
Ihmt  MHft  Uinied  thdr  arms  raccenfully  against  the  Bahit 
(who  b  the  itth  century  were  subject  to  the  Mogul),  and  were 
then  tempted  to  revive  the  fl.tim<;  of  I.atlakh  to  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Rudok  and  N'gari.  This,  howtvrr,  brought  down 
an  army  from  Lhasa,  and  after  a  three  d.iys'  f.?ht  ll^c  Indian 
force  was  almost  annihilated — chiefly  indeed  by  frostbite  and 
Other  sufferings,  for  the  battle  was  fought  in  mid-winter,  15,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Chinese  then  marched  on  Leh,  but  were 
aooo  driven  out  again,  and  peace  was  finally  made  on  the  basis 
flftheoltfRuitier.  The wideH)readprcttjseafChinab  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  tilbate,  though  disgtdMd  at  a  present,  is  paid 
to  her,  for  Ladakh,  by  the  mahar.ija  of  Kashmir. 


The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  arc  F.  Drtw,  Tk*  Jummcc  and 
mmtkmir  TtrrUtHui  Oinnineham.  laiak;  Maior  J.  Biddniph,  Tk* 
Triks  tt  Om  JNa«M  K»n»',  RamMy,  Wnkm  FttM;  Godwin- 
AuMen,  '  Tbe  Mountain  Systems  of  the  Himalaya.**  vol.  vi.,  Ptoc. 
tUCS.  (t8«4):  W.  Uwrence.  Tht  VoUty  of  Ktuimir  (i8m);  H.  F. 
Blaa«BnCH>OtMifMrfliWk«^/MQ^  O^tl.  H.*) 


UDD^  ttHMI  nmnOUi  (t84»-  ).  Anerfbui  philos- 
opher, was  bom  In  PkiiMsvillc,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  on  tbe 
19th  of  JCattiHiiy  1841.  He  graduated  at  Western  Reserve 
CoUcye  in  1864  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1S69; 
preached  in  Edinburg,  Ohio,  in  1S6Q-1871,  and  in  ihc  Spring 
Street  Congregational  Church  of  Milwaukee  in  iS^i-iS^g; 
and  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College  io  1879- 
i88t,  and  Clark  professor  of  mctaph>-sics  and  naoral  philosophy 
U  Ytk^bom  18S1  till  loot,  when  be  took  chacge  of  |begnd«ate 
dapnttmat  of  phikwpby  and  pegrcholocy;  he  beeuie  pmfaaor 
OBtdtw  in  1905.  In  1879-18S1  be  lectured  oa  tliMlogy  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1883  at  Harvard,  where 
in  iSoj-iSy''!  he  cunJuctcJ  a  gratiuatc  seminary  in  ethics.  He 
lectured  in  Japan  in  iS*j9  (when  he  also  visi led  the  uni- 

versities of  India)  and  ir^'6-1907.  He  w.is  much  influenced  by 
Lottf,  whose  Outlines  oj  J'hdosophy  he  translated  (6  vols.,  1S77). 
•ad  was  one  of  the  firat  to  introduce  (1879)  the  study  of  experi- 
Mn|(al^  fndiotasy  into  America,  the  Yale  pqrcliological 
hboiatwy  behig  founded  by  him. 

PUBLICATIOXS. — Thi"  Pr:n(ipJrs  ef  Church  Priily  flSSj^:  Thf 
DcKtrtne  0}  Satred  Scnpturr  [fw^i;  Whatiftkt  Bihtff  {xt'^s);  Er.j-^' 
4n  Ike  Hithff  Edtuaticn  {i>--'y)\  dt  fending  the  "  old  "  (Y.i^  1  •■\-  \t  m 
axainst  ihe  Harvard  or  "  new  "  eflucuion,  a«  praiv-d  by  (.mrsr  H. 
Palmer:  EUmtnli  0/  Pkysxoloikal  Fiyckoiotv  (liitt^,  rewritten  nh  Uut- 
tin€t  of  PkjsMetKcl  Psychology,  in  1890}:  Prtmtr  oj  Ptythotogy 
(1804);  Psyckeioty,  Descrtptitt  isnd  ExpUsMboiry  tni  Oultines 

Of  Dtstriptnt  Psychology  (1898);  in  a  "syftem  of  philosophy." 
FkOotmpky  of  the  Mind  (1891):  Fkiltsopky  k  Xmnrfid^  Oto;):  ^ 
Theory  of  litoUty  (1899) :  PhOoso^^aAdiM 

KnoufUdff.Ltft  astd  Jtcautf  (1909). 

t$OatM,  (0.  E>»  JMr;  of  Teutonic  origiq,  ct  Dvtdi  tm. 
Gcr.  Leiter;  the  ultimate  origfai  fa  in  the  root  teen  in  "lean,** 
Or.  kKiimQ,  a  aet  of  alepa  or  "  run(>  "  bctweoa  two  tupporU 


to  enable  one  to  get  up  and  down;  usually  made  of  wood  and 
sometimes  of  metal  or  rope.  Ladders  are  generally  movable 
and  differ  from  a  staircase  also  in  having  only  treads  and  no 
"  risen."  Tbe  teiin  "  Jacob'k  ladder,"  taken  fmea  tbe  dmm 
of  Jacob  lb  the  %Me,  is  applied  to  a  tope  Mder  wftb  wooden 
steps  ttscd  at  sea  to  go  aloft,  and  to  a  comm  on  garrlm  jilant  of 
the  genus  Polcmonivm  on  account  of  the  ladilrr  likc  formation 
of  the  leaves.  The  flower  known  in  England  as  SoIonMSll 
seal  is  in  some  countries  called  the  "  ladder  of  heaven." 

LADIKO  (from  "  to  lade,"  0.  Eng.  Uadait,  to  put  cargo  on 
board;  d.  "  load  "),  BILL  OF,  the  document  given  as  receipt 
by  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  the  contlfOorof  fpM», 
a*  •  tninntee  foe  their  nf c  dclivcQr  to  the  coBrignw.  ^jkt 
AvntEiciniBin./ 

LADISLAUS  IL).  Saint  (1040-1095),  Idng  of  BM|Dy.  the 
ton  of  B^la  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  !>DUsh  prihceia  Itichcza, 
was  born  in  Poland,  whither  his  father  h,id  sought  refuge, 
but  was  recalled  by  his  elder  brother  .Vmlrcw  I.  to  Hungary 
(loj;)  and  brought  up  there.  He  sue. '.  c  lcd  to  the  thione 
on  the  death  of  bis  uncle  Geza  in  1077,  as  the  eldest  member  of 
the  royal  family,  and  speedily  won  for  himself  a  reputation 
scarcely  inferior  to  thnt  of  Stephen  by  nationaliiing  Chn'rtianity 
and  laying  tbe  iMiMbtions  of  Vboff/fk  potttnt  gnttiMM. 
Instinctively  recognising  that  GctnMQr  «W  Cb»  MCttll  CBCttf 
of  the  Magyars,  Ladislaut  formed  t  am  atllanee  «fth  the  pope 
and  all  the  other  enemies  of  the  emperor  HrT,r>  IV.,  including  the 
anti-cmpcror  Rudolph  of  Swabia  and  his  cli:tf  supporter  Wolf, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  .Adelaide  he  married.  She 
bore  him  one  son  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Piriska, 
married  the  Byzantine  emperor  John  Comncnus.  The  collapse 
of  the  German  emperor  in  his  strtiggle  with  the  pope  left  Ladislaua 
free  to  extend  bis  dominions  towards  the  south,  and  colonise 
aad  Chritfianiaii  the  wOdcxncsaca  of  Traa*ylvania  and  tbe  lower 
Danube  Roagaiy  was  •tiOaefnt^nvige,  and  her  native  baibu* 
rians  were  being  perpetually  recruited  from  the  hordes  of  Pechc- 
ncgs,  Kumanians  and  other  races  which  swept  over  her  during 
the  lith  century.  Ladislaus  himself  had  fought  valiantly  in 
his  youth  against  the  rtchtncgs,  and  to  defend  the  land  against 
the  Kumanians,  who  now  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
as  far  as  the  All,  he  built  the  fortresses  of  Turnu  Scvcrin  and 
Gyula  Ffliervftr.  He  also  planted  in  Transylvania  the  Szcklers, 
the  aufipoBed'feaaaat  of  the  andentMananfma  beyond  tbp 
Dnkper,  and  fMuitfed  the  biihoprics  of  Mgy-Vlod,  or  Giaaa- 
Wardcin,  and  of  Apan,  as  fieah  fbd  of  Catbolidanintoutb 
Hungary  and  the  hitherto  uncultivated  districts  between  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  He  subsequently  conquered  Croatia, 
though  here  his  authority  was  questiorR-d  by  the  pope,  the 
Venetian  republic  and  the  Creek  cmi  cror  Ladi:daus  died 
suddenly  in  109s  when  about  to  take  port  in  the  first  Crusade. 
No  othn  Hungarian  king  was  so  ffUHoSif  beloved.  The  whole 
naUon  mourned  for  him  for  thfco  ycin,  and  ngaided  hint  as  ^ 
saint  long  before  bis  canonfaatloo.  A  whab  cycle  of  legends 
is  associated  with  his  name. 
See 

Ihu, 

LADISLAUS  IV., The  Kumanian  (i  :6z- 1390). king  of  Hungary, 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  V.,  w  hom  he  succeeded  in  1271.  From 
his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  kidnapped  from  his  father's  court 
by  the  rebellious  vassals,  till  his  assassinaUOB  ctgbtcctt 
later,  bis  whole  Cfe,  with  one  bright  interval  «I  awhuiy  _ 
was  wwdiewd  tia^tdbr-  Vh  vipodly.  Ut^tnfo  «ii  «■ 
attematlbn  Of  pahce  revolollaei  and  tf»V  iMrs,  in  the  come 

of  which  his  bruve  Kurn.inian  mother  Elizabrfh  barely  contrived 
to  keep  the  upper  hand.  In  this  terrible  school  Ladiblaus  matured 
precociously.  At  fifteen  he  was  a  man,  resolute,  spirited,  cnici* 
prising,  with  the  gemu  of  many  talents  and  \nrtues,  but  rough, 
reckless  and  very  imperfectly  educated.  He  was  married 
betimes  to  Elizabeth  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  brott^t  up  at  the 
Hungarian  court.  The  marriage  was  a  purdy  pgBlial  OM^ 
arranged  by  Mi  father  «nd  •  section  of  tbe  Buopnaa  mpat« 
(0  counterpolM  kitiie  Cemaa  and  CMi  fnmiimm  During 
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the  ttdkr  nit  of  his  rciss,  TiJmWmw  otaequionaljr  loteved  i|ie 
directioo  of  the  Neapolitan  couit  m  foreign  affain.  lo  Hungary 
iUeU  •  huf/t  party  was  in  favour  of  the  Ccrm.ins.  but  ihc  civil 
van  which  raged  between  the  two  (jciiotii  from  i:;6  to  12-& 
diJ  not  prevent  Ladislaus,  al  the  head  of  20,000  MaRyar*.  and 
Kumanians,  from  co-opcraling  with  Rudolph  of  H-ihsburK  in  the 
great  battle  of  Durnkriil  (August  26th,  ij;S),  which  distroycd, 
once  (or  all,  the  ciqpife  of  the  PfcmysUdae.  A  month  Later 
•  papal  legate  antvad  ia  Hungary  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
«f  thie  Juait  whs  «m  accused  by  hii  nciihboaia,  and  m/ua.  o< 
Ma  awn  wQecu,  el  adoptiag  the  —ye  dt  Mi  Kwiwaaha  kiaifelk 
and  thereby  undermining  Christianity.  Ladislata  Wtl  BM  icatly 
a  pagan,  or  he  would  not  have  devoted  hia  share  of  the  spoil  of 
Dornkriit  to  the  l)uilding  of  the  Franciscan  church  at  Prcssburg, 
nor  would  be  have  vcncratetl  as  he  did  his  aunt  St  Mar);acct. 
Political  enmity  was  largely  rcaponi-ihlc  for  the  movement  against 
himiyct  the  result  of  a  very  careful  investigation  (1279-1281) 
bgr  Philip,  bishop  of  Fcrmo,  more  than  justified  many  of  the 
accttiationa  hmifht  against  LadiiUuv  Uc  cleady  prefcnc4 
the  society  of  tlw  MB^beathea  KaMaiiiioa  to  Out  of  the 
Chriitiami  wvtt,  and  made  his  oouit  wear,  Kumantan  dress; 
surrounded  himself  with  Kuananian  concubines,  and  neglected 
and  ill  usci!  hi  .  ill  f  ivourcd  Neapolitan  consor!.  He  was  finally 
tompttlcd  to  ijkc  up  arms  against  his  Kuniaiiian  friLn  ls,  whom 
he  ruulcd  at  llodmi^ro  (May  12^2)  with  fearful  Ins^;  but, 
previously  to  this,  he  had  arrested  the  legate,  whom  he  subse- 
quently attempted  to  starve  into  submission,  and  his  conduct 
generally  was  regarded  as  so  unsatisfactory  that,  after  repealed 
warnings,  the  Holy  Sec  roulvcd  to  supersede  him  by  his  Angevin 
kinsfolk,  vhon  he  had  also  aUeDated,aiid  00  the  4th  of  Aiinst 
lalS  Foye  Mcholaa  IV.  piocMmed  a  crusade  aga&ist  him.  nr 

the  neit  two  yeaiS  an  Ilungao'  was  convulsed  by  a  horrible  dvS 
war,  daring  whkh  the  unhappy  young  lir<g,  who  fought  for  his 
htri;agc  to  the  last  with  desjx-ratc  vutuur,  v.a^  driven  fmm  one 
end  of  his  kingdom  to  the  oihur  like  a  hunted  beast.  On  the 
35th  of  December  i  he  issued  a  m.Tnifcslo  to  the  lesser  gentry, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  sided  with  him,  urging  them  to  continue 
the  struggle  against  the  magnates  and  their  foreign  supporters; 
but  on  the  loth  of  Ju^  lago  he  was  murdered  In  hk  atop 


at  Korossieg  by  the 

deserting  them 


,  trfto  never  fnfave  b'm  for 


Sec  Karolv  Szabo,  LadUUtis  Ike  Cutaanian  (Ilung.)i  (Budapoit, 
—      •  Mikiy,  History  cf  Ike  HuncarUn  AMTai,  1.  a  iP  " 


1905).  ThelattcrM,  bowrvcr,  too  favourable  to 

(ft.ll.B.) 

LASISLAUS  V.  (m4^i4S7\  I'ing  of  Hungary  and  ^oTicmia, 
the  only  son  of  Albert,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Llizabcth,  daughter 
ol  the  emperor  Sigismund,  was  bom  at  Komitom  on  the  aand 
of  February  1440,  four  months  after  his  fatbet%  dMh,  Md  eras 
heooe  called  Tjidtslaita  Posthuaaua.  The  eatatca  of  Hungary 
had  already  elected  Wladtitaiu  m.  of  Maad.thdr  king,  but 
ladbtaus's  mother  caused  the  holy  crova  to  be  stolen  from  its 
fimdians  at  Viscgrad,  and  compelled  the  primate  lo  crown  ihe 
iolanl  king  at  Sitkcsfcjirvar  on  the  15th  of  May  14.40;  where- 
upon, for  safety's  sake,  she  placed  the  child  beneath  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  On  the  death  of 
Wladislaus  III.  (Nov.  loth,  1444).  Lad islaus  V.  was  elected 
king  by  the  Hurtgarian  estates,  thflOpk  not  without  considerable 
opposition,  and  a  dqwlatioa  msaeilt  to  Vkana  to  iaduccthe 
cmpenr  tesunenderthediadaMllhalM^eroim;  butbwai 
not  Un  t45a  that  Frederick  was  compdkd  to  rcGnqutsh  both. 
The  chSM  was  then  transferred  to  the  fwmlcious  guardianship 
of  hii  m.-itcrna!  grandfather  Ulrich  Cillei,  who  corrupted  hlro 
soul  and  body  and  inspired  him  with  a  jealous  hatred  of  the 
Hunyadis.  On  the  jSth  of  October  1453  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Ttoht  mia,  and  henceforth  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Prague 
and  N  ienna.  He  remained  supinely  indilTcrcnt  lo  the  Turkish 
peril;  at  the  tmtjfatioQ  of  Caiei  did  his  best  to  hinder  the 
wmHWB  pNfMnikim  of  the  great  Ronyadl,  and  fled  from  the 
CD^mtiy  on  the  ttcHngs  of  the  slcfe  of  B^grade.  On  the  death 
of  Honyadl  he  made  CiUci  genrenor  of  Hungary  at  the  diet  of 
ftattok  (Octciber  I4s6>,.aad  uten  thai  tnltflr  paid  «hb  hit  Ub 


for  his  murdOMB  ■tttwipl  4a  I^aaald  Huayadi  at  Qelgoi^ 
Ladislaus  pfocund  the  deeapttatlu  of  young  Huoyadt  (tfith  ol 

March  1457),  after  a  mock  trial  which  raised  such  a  storm  iq 
Hungary  that  the  king  lied  to  Prague,  where  he  died  suddenly 
(.\uv.  2jrd,  145;),  while  making  preparations  for  his  marriage 
with  Magdalcna,  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He 
sup()osed  to  hava  baw  piilMiMd  hg  bi^  poBtialojpoMnti  la' 
Bohemia. 

Sec  F.  FaUeicy.  Zmmmiktr  tkm  dm  Tod  K6mit  Ladiitnn  •«» 


U  DIZMBUB.  mCOUi  mCAtU  in  XMO-lTplL 

French  man  of  letters,  was  honi  at  Lamothe  (Haufe-Mame). 

While  still  young  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  literary  activity.  He  died  on  the  j6th  of 
November  His  numerous  works  inelude  ConUs  pkilo-. 

iophiqttcs  (I  nipraux  (1765),  Les  Deux  Ag<s  du  ga&l  el  du  idtit 
sous  IfOuis  XI V.  el  sous  Louis  X  Y.  (1 769},  a  parallel  and  contrast^ 
in  which  the  dedsioB  is  given  in  favour  4>f  the  laUer;  VEt^pm 

lADO  BICtAVS,  a  region  of  the  up[>er  Nile  former^  ad> 

minister,  d  1  y  I'le  Ti  :if::i  Free  State,  but  since  1910  a  province 
of  the  .Viiglo  Lk)  I'lian  i>u<ian.  It  has  an  area  of  about  15,000 
!>q.  m.,  and  a  [)opuLition  estimated  at  250,000  and  consisii:ig 
of  Bari,  Madi,  Kuku  and  other  Niloiic  Negroes.  The  enclave  is 
bounded  S.E.  by  the  nor'.h  uest  shores  of  Albert  Nyanza— as 
far  .south  as  the  port  of  Mahagi — £.  by  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  [liahr  el  Jebel)  to  the  point  whne  the  river  is  intersected 
^S*  Jo'  N..  which  parallel  lonns  Its  ooitbcin  frontier  from  the 
liBe wotwara  to  srt.  •  TWi  mettdhn  form  the  wnt  Iroaticr 
to  4*  N.,  the  frontier  thence  being  the  Nile-Congo  watefsbed  t6 
the  point  nearest  lo  Mahagi  and  from  that  point  direct  10  Albert 
Nyania. 

The  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  plateau  sloping  north- 
ward from  the  higher  ground  marking  the  Congo-Nile  watershed. 
The  plaits  arc  mostly  covered  with  bush,  with  stretches  of  forest 
in  the  northern  districts.  Travciafaig  the  phiteau  are  two 
paialld  ntountaiaooa  cluins  having  a  geattal.  Bortb  to  aontb 
directioa.  Om  chain,  the  Kuku  Mouataln  (avMf*  bej^ 
2000 ft),  approaches  close  to  the  Nile  and  Mdnta^feiMCa 
the  rfver,  ses-cral  apparently  tsol.ited  peaks. '  At  Other  phte* 
these  m«ur.t tins  form  preripiccs  which  stretch  in  a  cor.tin^inus 
Hne  like  a  hu?;e  wall.  From  Dufilc  in  3'  ^j'  N.  to  below  the 
Bcddcn  Rapi  !  ,  in  4'  40' \  ihc  Led  nf  the  N'ilcis  much  obsinictrd 
and  the  river  ihroushout  this  reach  is  unnavigable  (sceNitr). 
Below  the  Beddrn  RjjMih  rises  the  conical  hill  of  Rcjaf,  and 
north  of  that  point  the  Nile  valky  beoones  flat.  Ranges  of  hilli 
however,  ar^  visible  tfhher  awjtliaidl, tad  #  little  north  of  N. 
is  Jcbd  Ladob  a  rm^imf  mount afn  ajoo  ft  Ugh  aad  loaie 
t«n.db(anlfna^me.  TthasgfyenksnaiBetotliedblffct, 
being  the  firC  hB  icen  from  the  Nile  in  the  ascent  of  some 
1000  m.  fromKharttim.  On  the  river  al  Rejaf,  at  Lado,  and  at 
Kiro,  ;8  m.  N.  of  Lado,  arc  government  station?  and  trading 
establishments.  The  western  chain  of  hills  has  loftier  pe.iVs 
than  those  of  Kuku,  Jcbel  Loka  being  i.tn  ui  3000  ft  \i\^h. 
This  western  chain  forms  a  secondary  watershed  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Yd, «  huge  river,  some  400  m.  in  length,  whkh 
tuna  dsxtatdoe'nortlHo  Join  the  Nile,  from  tfK  other  strcauMt 
of  tbecadave,  vUcb  have  aa  caateifyorBOfdKoaatcfly  dlfoclitv 
and  join  the  Nile,  after  comparatively  short  courses. 

The  northern  part  of  ihe  district  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  i84r-ifl4J,  when  the  Nile  was  ascended  by  an  expedition 
despatched  by  Mchcmct  .Mi  lo  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Bcddcn. 
The  neighbouring  po:.tb  cf  tiondokoro,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  L.-ido,  soon  became  stations  of  the  KhartUBt  ivpiy. 
and  slave  traders.  After  the  discovery  of  AlMIt  MflMa  1^ 
Sir  Sarnud  Baker  ia  tM«,  the  wbola  couatiy  Ma  ovemm  b|' 
Aiiba,l««aatbM.TtokaaBd  oiben.«lMae  chief  oecopatfen  «i| 
slave  raiding,  The  region  was  claimed  as  part  of  the  Egyp^ua 
Sudan,  but  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  S|r  Samud  Baker  at 
lB_tS}o  as  fVMtm  ef  ib«  eqiiaioiia  (cwriaMy 
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tint  any  c/TccUve  control  of  the  slave  traders  uas  attempted. 
Baker  was  &ucccc«icd  by  General  C.  G.  Gordon,  who  established 
a  separate  administralioa  for  the  Bahr-el-GhazaL  In  iSj& 
Effiia  Pasha  became  governor  of  Xke  Equatorial  Province,  a 
(em  hcBcefortii  confined  to  Iko  team  adjoining  the  nuin 
HOa  above  tbe  Satot  nwgiitnfi^  aBd.|he  ic|ioa  HNith  of  ihc 
Bahr-d-Gfcutl  piovinct.  (The  wlnle  «f  dw  Lado  Eadavc 
thus  formed  port  uf  Emin's  old  province.)  Emin  made  his 
headquancn>  at  LaJo,  whence  be  was  driven  in  18S5  by  the 
Mahdists.  He  then  removed  to  U'a<lcLu,  a  station  furllicr  !.uuih, 
but  in  1889  the  pasha,  to  whose  aid  II.  M.  Stanley  had  cwidutlcd 
an  expedition  from  the  Congo,  cvacu.iU-d  the  country  and  with 
Stanley  made  his  way  to  the  east  coast.  VVlule  the  Mahdists 
remained  in  possession  at  Rejaf,  Great  Britain  fil  virtue  of  her 
poiUioa  in  Uganda  claimed  tbe  upper  Nik  region  as  within  the 
aniUh  apherc;  a  claim  admitted  by  Cemuuiy  ia  1890.  In 
Fdouaiy  1894  tbe  uomb  Jadk  was  hoistc4  at  Waddai,  while  in 
Hay  of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  grantetf  to  tebpold  II.,  as 
•nvtRign  of  the  Congo  State,  a  Icu'vi-  of  large  areas  lying  west  of 
the  upper  Nile  iuc!u:>ivc  of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  and  ra<>ho<la. 
Pressed  however  by  France,  Leopold  II.  agreed  to  occupy  only 
that  part  of  the  leased  area  c.xst  of  30*  E.  and  souih  of  5'  jo'  N., 
and  in  this  manner  the  actual  limits  of  the  La<!o  Enclave,  as  it 
was  thereafter  called,  were  fixed.  Congo  State  forces  had 
penetrated  to  the  Nile  valley  as  early  as  iSqi,  but  it  was  not 
■Mil  ifM,  wbea  on  the  ijtli  «i  Febnuuy  Commandant  Chaltin 
idDctafl  a  daddwe  defeat  on  (be  Uabdiiu  at  Reiaf,  that  their 
«wiimiaaalik>taii»Eyliw w awqifd,  AiurtlicwUh- 
draval  of  tbe  IVeocb  boa  Faaboda,leapdd  IL  itvlvied  (1899) 
hi,  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  area,  leased  to  him  in  1804.  In 
Il  ls  cLira  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  lease,  by  a  new  agreement 
mi]e  with  Great  Britain  in  1006,  wasannulKcl  (sec  Africa,  §  $)• 
The  king  however  retained  the  enclave,  '.Mth  the  sti[)ulation 
that  six  months  after  the  termination  of  hi^  reign  it  should  Ix 
handed  over  to  the  Anglo-SuJanc  c  government  (i>cc  Trcaly 
&-rUs,  Xo.  4,  l()c6). 

Sr<-  /../•  .\fo-iV'r,,,-„t  £,',->^r':phi>;u(  (Bruvij  lsl  pc'-  .tm,  and  cr-^R'ci.ilty 
triielc5  in  i\u-  I'lio  jv,ii.'»„ 

LADOGA  ffnrmrr!)'  Nfvo),  a  lake  of  northern  Russia,  between 
so'  56'  and  61"  X  .  and  i<)*  53'  and  $»*  50'  £.,  surrounded 
by  tbe  governments  of  Sr  Prt««rtHiig  and  Olonets,  and  o(  Viborg 
li  FUatid.  It  has  ttafeOMNlf  •  <|iadraateral,  aloagated  from 
1I.W.  to  S.B.  na  eaaMB  aid  aoMbem  afaoMa  an  flat  and 
Mnbjr,  tlie  aurth  troiathi  cnggy  and  fMngid  bjr  moamu 
amall  rocky  (slailds,  the  largest  of  which  are  Valamo  and  Konne- 
Titz,  together  having  an  area  of  14  sq.  m.  Ladoga  is  7000  sq.  m. 
in  area,  that  is,  thirty-one  times  as  t.irpc  ai  the  Lake  of  Geneva; 
bm,  its  depth  being  lc*»,  it  contains  only  nineteen  limes  as  much 
*.jiAr  as  the  Swiw  hike.  The  gTealeBt  depth,  730  ft.,  is  in  a 
trough  in  the  nonh- western  part,  the  average  depth  not  exceeding 
tso  to  iy>  ft.  The  level  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  55  ft.  above  the 
Gidf  of  Finland,  but  it  rises  and  falls  about  7  ft,  according  to 
atmospheric  conditions,  a  phenomenon  very  similar  to  the 
mMm  «i  illB^Lafc*  Of  GcaoM  baiag  abaanied  ia  caoHiiaa  vi^ 


The  western  and  eastern  shore*  consirt  of  boulder  clay,  as  well  as  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  loutbern  shoi*.  south  of  which  run*  a  ridtc  of 
arifB  of  Siurian  sudttooes.  The  hiib  of  the  oo(th<weMem  snore 
afbfd  a  varinty  of  granites  and  crystalline  states  of  the  Laurentian 
system,  whilst  Valamo  Island  is  nude  up  of  a  rock  which  Russian 
gedogista  describe  as  ortboclastic  hyperMhrnitc.   The  granite  and 
marble  of  Serdobol,  aai  the  aaadstooe  of  PutDovo,  are  muAjiaed 
for  buiidingB  at  St  MnbOiSt  vpvv  aad.tfaft(M  tfit  WtHmut* 
aune  ai*  cjtported.  ...  .    .     ,  , . 

No  fearer  than  seventy  nvers  enter  Ladoga,  pounng  Isto  It  the 
waters  of  numberless  smaller  lakes  whkh  He  at  bijnier  le«de  found  It. 
The  Vt^khov,  which  conve>-s  (he  waters  of  Lake  lunen,  is  the  hn(««t ; 
take  Onega  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Svir;  and  the  Saima 
jy»lem  of  lakes  of  eastern  Finland  contributes  the  Vooxen  and 
Taipalc  rivers;  the  Sy.is  1, rings  the  waters  from  the  smaller  lakes 
ani!  marches  of  the  \  il  IjI  pl.ur.ni.  Ladoga  discharges  its  »ur[>lus 
wjter  by  means  of  t'le  N.-va,  which  flows  from  its  loutii-ue-tcm 
corner  Into  the  Gulf  of  tinlaad.  roUing  down  iu  brood  channel 


of  Ladcaa  is  veix,£u«e  apd  tMi  hi  May  fte  aarffce 
thaa  BW  aiimnl  jlr  rahf  1  awl  sinin  In  ftitpiw  if  marhti 


erihr  ai^  apd  ]|V  die  avenge  ycaily  tempcntuie  of  the  air  at 
VaCuCobdnf  fS«h  The  lake  begins  to  frecaebiOet^.  bat  it  is 
only  about  the  enil  ef  December  that  it  is  (raten  in  its  deeper  kiartsi 
nan  it  retnaios  ice-botiiid  untM  the  end  of  March,  though  broad  k(y 

fields  continue  to  float  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  until  broken  up  by 
E.ili  ■ .  L'lil;,  ;i  ■.ni  l  11  ( ...rt  uf  I  h'  I^idiiga  ice  is  tlisch-irRcd  by  the  Neva ; 
but  it  is  rrnHii;h  tn  pro'lurt:  in  rri'lilU-  of  Jiit;i.«  return  of  eold 
in  the  nonhirn  capit.il.  1  he  th.i  Lii  s.,  of  the  ire  dwn  not  c«ceed 
J  or  4  it.;  but  during  the  alternations  qf  coki  and  warm  weather, 
with  atnag  gpil(a»  ia  wimab  ataobs  el  iofa  }o  aad-la  fb  Ubb«  aaa 
raised  ootSe  shores  and  on  Ag.  kefiekk.  The  water  blu  eon&iaom 
rotatory  motion,'  b«ng  carried  along  the  western  shore  from  north 
to  south,  and  akinf  the  eastern  fnam  south  to  north.  Tbe  vegetation 
on  the  shore*  is  poor:  immense  forests,  which  fonncrly  covered  them, 
are  now  mostly  de^iruyi^.  But  the  fauna  of  the  lake  is  somewhat 
rich ;  a  species  of  seal  which  inhabits  its  waters,  as  W'cll  as  several 
species  of  arctic  crustaceans,  recall  its  former  connexion  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  sweet  water  fliatewafsa*  which  are  found  ia 
graat  variety  in  tiie  ooM  of  tlia  decreet  pans  of  the  kkc  alao  liavc  a« 
arctk  cliancter. 

Fishinc  is  very  exfcnsiwly  carried  on..  Navieafion,  which  & 
practicable  for  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the  year,  in  rather 
difficult  owinR  to  fops  ."»nd  p:dcs.  which  are  often  accompanied,  even 
in  April  and  Seplei:  Ix  r,  wuh  -innw-storms.  The  prevailing  winds 
blow  Irom  N.Wland  S.W.;  N.El.  winds  cause  the  water  to  riM  in  the 
•outh-westem  part,  sometime  j  to  5  ft.  Steamers  ply  regularly  in 
two  directions  from  St  PetersDurp— to  the  monasteries  of  Ronnrvits 
and  Valamo,  and  to  the  mouth  m  the  Svir,  whence  they  go  up  tliM 
river  to  L^ke  Onega  and  P^troaavodak;  and  small  vessels  transport 
tinUicr,  firewood,  planks,  iron,  kaolin,  granite,  marble,  fish,  hay  and 
various  small  wares  from  the  northern  sh.jte  lu  StblUsselburg,  and 
thenre  to  St  Petersburg.  Navigation  on  the  lake  beini;  too  dansrrr- 
ou^  fnr  sni.ill  cnift,  canals  with  a.n  .liiKreciitt-  Irnvth  of  104  m.  »ef» 

dug  in  1718-17,^,  and  others  in  iw»t-uw6  havinjc  an  aniegate 

S^^eeiburg  rite  hwvm  ^Strnt^^m^^^^^^wt  and  ^^2$ 
links  in  the  elaborate  ssftem  of  canals  which  connect  the  opper 
Votes  with  the  Gulf  of  Fmhind. 

Tne  popuiatioo  05,000)  cm  the  shores  of  tbe  lalce  is  sparse,  and  the 
towns— -SchlOsaelburg  (s^^s  inhabitants  in  1097) :  New  Ladoga 
U144):  Kexholm  (iajs)  and  Scrdobol — arc  small.  The  monasteries 
of  Valamo,  founded  in  ^i,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
Konnevsldy,  on  Konncvntr  isl.ind,  founded  in  1391,  are  visited  every 
year  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims.     (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

LADY  (O.  Eng.  hlatjdige,  Mid.  Eng.  lifdi.  ISvcii,  the  first  part 
of  the  snml  Is  UAJ,  loaf,  bread,  as  in  the  corre'iHjnding  Uiford, 
lord;  the  aecoiKl  oait  i»  ttsoalbr  taken  to  be  fnua  tbft  toot  4fS 
to  kaead,  teen  gho  fei  "doBvi'':  Ae  aenae  deveknaaent 
btead-lmeadtr,  biaad-HMlMg,  to  the  ordinary  mtuSat,  ik 
not  deariy  to  M  trteetf  Ultorically,  may  be  flfastnted  by  1 
of  "  lor !  '"),  a  term  of  which  the  main  applications  are  t1*0i 
(i)  as  the  corrcla;ivc  of  "  lord  "  (?.t.)  in  certain  of  the  usages 
of  that  word,  (3)  as  the  correlative  of  "gentleman"  (g.t.). 
The  primary  meaning  of  mistress  of  a  hotischold  is,  if  not  obsolete, 
in  present  usage  only  a  vulgarism.  The  special  use  of  the  word 
as  a  title  of  the  Viipn  Maiy,  usually  "  Our  Lady,"  rrpresents 
the  Lau  Domina  N«ttn.  b  Lady  Day  am!  Lady  Chapel  the 
word  is  properiy  a  genitfv^  lepresenting  the  O.  fog.  MatJ4isa». 
Asatitleof  nobilhyibe  uscaof  "  hdjr'' are  OM&ly  ptnOded  tar 
those  of  "  lord."  It  it  tbga  a  lew  ftwrti  aliaiwww  <»  fttt 

title  gi%'ing  the  spedlSC!  mk,  of  ttUcblBiieM,  COIUlbai^  ^rf^ 

countess  or  baroness,  whether  as  the  title  of  the  husband's 
rank  by  right  or  courtesy,  or  as  the  lady's  title  in  her  own  right. 
In  the  c.ase  o(  the  your.(;cr  sons  of  a  duke  or  ni,-irqoess,  who  by 
courtesy  have  lord  prefLXcd  to  their  Christian  and  family  name, 
the  wife  is  known  by  i!;e  h-.i  l  jr^rl's  Christian  and  family  name 
with  Lady  prefixed,  e.g.  Lady  John  B.;  the  daughters  of  dukes, 
marquesses  and  eark  arc  by  courtesy  Ladies;  here  that  title 
is  prefind  to  tbe  Qniniao  and  family  name  of  tbe  lady.  a,f.  Lady 
Maiy  B..  and  Ab  br  pmemd  if  the  hdy  many  a  coBmongt, 
e.g.  Mr  atad-'Lady  Maiy  C. '  "tady  *  b  also  tbe  customary 
title  ol  tbe  irife  of  a  haraoet  or  knight*,  the  proper  tiiie,  aoir  ' 
only  used  in  legal  documents  nr  on  ^rpulrhral  monuments,  is 
"dame"'  (qr.):  in  the  latier  cusc  the  ijs.ige  is  to  prefix  Dame 
to  the  Christian  nnmc  of  the  wife  followed  by  the  surname  of  the 
husband,  thus  Darac  Eleanor  B.,  but  in  the  former,  JLady  With 
the  surname  of  the  husband  only.  Sir  A.  and  Lady  B.  During 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  "  princesses  "  or  datij^ttera  of  tbh 
blood  royal  were  usually  known  by  their  Christiaa  BiBMa  «Hh 

*'tba  bdy  "  pcefiaed.  c«.  tbe  Lady  iataabatk 
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LADYdANK— IlAfiliUS 


WUk  "  lord  "  has  reuincd  Its  oa^iul  application  as  a  ink 
vf  MbQItjror  nnk  without  atouio^ABcnMBle  which  hubMB 
leao«NriiaSpuiihiB*8eby«'te*'*li4r*WbMB«MChded 

in  meaning  to  be  the  feminiiie  coirdstive  of  "  gentleman  " 
throughout  iu  sense  developments,  and  in  thia  U  paraHclcd  by 

Dtsme  in  Gcrm.in,  m.:.l:me  in  French,  dotma  in  Spaaiah,  4cc. 
It  i$  the  general  word  for  any  woimaof  a  certain  aodal  poaition 

{  II-  CrVTLEUAN). 

,  LADYBANK,  a  police  burgh  of  Fifcshire,  Scotland,  sJ  m. 
S.W.  of  Cupar  by  Uk  North  British  railway,  \  m.  from  the  loft 
btakcC  the  Eden.  Fop^  (1901)  tj4a  Beaidet  han^  •  ttatio* 
im  tbe  iBaiB  Ihe  to  Domea^  it  b  d«D  eaanectad  iHlh  Forth  uid 
Kianm  and  k  a  nQwtjr  |tiBctjM  flC  aom  Imnottiwf  and 
posacaMB'B  locomotive  dqioL  It  ii  an  bidiittilaf  centre,  linen 
v.ca\inf:,  coal  mininf;  and  malting  being  the  pr-'ra  ip  il  iniiuslrics. 
KEirLr,  a  \:l!a^c  1  has  prehistoric  biirrows  and  a  fort. 

At  Col  1.1  ,  :l  n.  X.  by  W.,  a  standing  itone,  a  nnound  and 
traces  oi  ancient  camps  exist,  while  urns  and  coins  have  been 
found.  Between  the  parishes  of  Colieuie  and  Monimail  the 
boundary  line  takes  the  form  of  •  crescent  known  as  the  Bow 
4if  Fife.  Momuah  contains  thft  Mount,  the  leiidence  of  Sir 
Dtvid  liiMhaar  the  pott  (i40»-<55S)'  Its  Mty  lit*  i»  now 
ontked  bjr  a  daaq>  of  ttem.  Here,  too,  it  the  DiBile  pUir, 
loo  ft.  high,  raised  to  the  memory  of  John  Hope,  4(b  tuA  of 
Ilopctoun.  Melville  Hou^,  the  scat  of  the  carls  of  Lcven.Ifes 
amidst  beautiful  woods. 

-  LADYBRAND.  a  town  of  the  Orange  Free  Sutc,  80  m.  E.  of 
Blocnifunii:  r.  b\  rail.  Another  r.Ttlway  connects  it  with  Nr.iai 
via  Harrismith.  Pop.  (1904)  3S6J,  of  whom  2334  were  whites. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  flat-topped  hill 
(the  Slaib«g),  aboat  4  m.  W.  of  the  Cakdon  river,  which 
Hpaniei  the  prtvloee  from  Bawtolaod.  ladybnnd  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  an^e  distria,  ha>  a  large  wheat  market  and  is 
also  a  health  resort,  the  dimate,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
M  iluti  Miiiinf  I'r  l)iinj;  bracing  even  durinjj  the  summer 
nioiiLhs  i.\ty\<  lubtr-March).  Coal  and  pclrolciua  are  found  in 
the  rnl(;hb<j'i:!ii>.i<L  It  is  named  after  thtwibfliSb;  J.B.  Bnnd. 
president  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

LADY-CHAPEL,  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  attached  to  churches  of  large  size.  Generally  the  chapel  was 
built  eastward  of  the  high  altar  and  formed  a  projection  from  the 
guin  buiUiac  as  in  Wiochesto;  SaliiAiwy,  Extm,  WcBa.  St 
Albaaa»  CUdteitcr,  PMefbonw^  and  Ncrlncb  amdnb,— in 
the  two  latter  cases  now  destroyed.  The  earliest  Lady-chapel 
built  was  that  in  the  SaxMi  cathedral  of  Cantcrbur>-;  this  was 
trao-sfcred  in  the  rcbuiMing  by  .-\rchbi  .hop  I..-ir,fr.inf  to  ihe 
west  end  of  the  ruve,  and  again  shifted  in  i.;5o  to  ilic  cb.i;H:I  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  Lidy-<h,ipil  ai  Ely 
cathedral  is  a  distinct  building  attached  to  the  north  traasept; 
at  Roche^er  the  Lady-chapcl  is  west  of  the  south  transept. 
Crobabfy  the  largest  Lady-chapd  was  that  built  by  Henry  UL 
in  saao  at  Wcatmiutcr  Abbey,  which  was  ft.  wide,  much  in 
aSBcaa  nC  aajr  foreip  example,  and  fftTHfil  1»  the  end  of  the 
^  now  occupied  by  Henry  VIT.^  diapd-  Among  other 
notable  Engliih  examjj'R's,  of  I.ilv-rhapcls  arc  those-  al  Ottrr>'- 
St-Mary,  Tlictford,  Bury  St  Edmund's,  Wimborue,  Christ- 
church,  Hampshire;  in  Compton  Church,  Surrey,  and  CompLon 
Martin.  Somersetshire,  and  Darcnth,  Kent,  it  was  built  over  the 
fhfl"Tfli  At  Croyland  Abbey  there  were  two  Lady-cbapcls. 
lAdy-chapels  exist  in  most  of  the  freodicathedraUaBd  churches, 
whae  tbcy  form  part  of  the  dbmt^  a.  BdffnB  titty  were  not 
hitrodnrwi  beiQin  U»  uth  oentnjF;  Ia  toBe  cmm  ihm  an 
«f  the  aasM  liae  at  the  other  chapds  of  the  <te««t,  biit  b  ofben, 
probably  rebuilt  at  a  later  p^iod,  they  became  much  more 
important  features,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Rciuis- 
suicc  i-ir:     con-sij:utc  some  of  its  best  examples. 

LADY  D.\y,  originally  the  name  for  all  the  days  in  the  church 
calendar  marking  any  event  in  the  Virgin  Mary's  Uic,  but  now 
restricted  to  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  held  on  the  2S'h  of 
March  in  each  year.  Lady  Day  was  in  medieval  and  later  Limes 
the  beginning  oi  the  legal  year  ia  Bngtond  la  1751  thja  was 
illwnl  fn  ihi  lit  nf  Jimmj.  fait  thn  ijih  of  Minfh  iwiili»  im 


of  the  Quarter  Da>-5;  though  in  some  paits  «U'  Lady  Day, 
on  the  Ath  o(  April,  k.  still  the  ditc  te  mt  peirini>  9er 


LADTSMITH.  a  town  of  Natal,  189  m.  N.W.  of  Durban  by 
ran,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Klip  tributary  of  the  Tugcla.  Pop. 
(1904)  5568,  of  whom  jj6o  were  whites.  It  li«  j:S4  ft.  abo>>e 
the  sea  and  is  encircled  by  hills,  while  the  Drakcnsbe.-R  are  some 
30  m.  distant  to  the  N.W.  l.j  lyirr.hh  Is  the  trading  centre  of 
northern  Natal,  and  is  the  chief  railway  junction  in  the  province 
the  main  line  from  the  south  dividing  here.  One  line  cmeses  Vaa 
Rcenen'a  paaa  into  theOiaage  Free  State;  the  other  nu»  aortic 
wttditotMlYaamaL  There  ue'extcndmiailirqnraiftibopit 
ABoat  the  piAUe  biddlQii  an  tlw  Aa^fcaa  dnndi  and  taa 
town  ban.  l%e  dnmih  eonti^  tablets  with  tfie  naaet  of  s»oo 
men  who  perished  in  the  defence  and  relief  of  the  town  in  the 
South  Africa.T  War  (see  below),  while  the  clock  tower  of  the 

town  hall,  partially  datngred  iff  a  Boer  didl,  h  ktpt  in  In 

damaged  condition. 

Ladyamith,  founded  in  1851,  is  named  after  Juana,  Lady 
Smith,  wife  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony. 
It  stands  near  the  site  of  the  camp  of  the  Dutch  farmers  who  in 
1S48  aiseahled  lor  the  purpoae  of  ttekklag  saoas  the  Dtakcaa* 
bei^.  Hen  tier  wmviifted  by  Sir  Bsny  smth.  vholadoced 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  to  remain  in  Natal.  The  growth  sl 
the  town,  at  first  slow,  increased  with  the  opening  of  Uw  llllway 
from  Durban  in  1S86  and  the  llltlSliHllliBl  attaa^SB  of  Iht  Ins 
to  Johannesburg. 

In  the  first  and  mo\l  critical  stage  of  the  South  African  War 
of  1899-1903  (see  TSamsvaal)  Ladysmith  was  the  centre  of  the 
struggle.  Duriat  fha  British  concentration  on  the  town  there 
were  foa^t  the  actions  of  Talaita  (or  Dundee)  on  the  aoth, 
Elandslaagte  on  the  3tst  and  RletfaotdaaB  tie  S4tha(  Oetate 
ilWb!  On  the  3oih  «f  October  the  BriUrii  sattahMd  a serioia 
defeat  In  the  general  action  of  lombatd's  Tap  or  Farquhar^ 
Farm,  and  Sir  George  Wh'f.c  dt  i  Jrd  to  hold  the  town,  which  had 
been  fortified,  againit  irivtbtnic:;!.  .and  siege  until  he  was  relieved 
dircit'y  or  iniiriilly  by  Sir  Rcdvcrs  l>uUcr's  advance.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bullcr's  available  troops  were  despaichcd  to 
Natal  in  November,  wiih  a  view  to  the  direct  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
which  meantime  the  Boers  had  dasaly  invested.  His  first  aUcmpt 
was  repelled  on  the  isth  ol  Denwnhsr  in  the  battle  of  Cobosob 
hiassawd  «o  the  a4th  of  January  sflpo  by  lha  sawwifMl  9m 
uwuiluatniitl  against  Spion  Kop,  and  hb  thM  w»  abaadoaad 
without  serious  fighting  (Vaalkranx,  Feb.  s)-  But  tv.-o  or 
three  da>'s  after  Vaalkrani,  almost  simultaneously  with  Lord 
Roberts's  advance  on  Hlocmfontcin  Sir  Rcdvcrj  Buller  resumed 
the  offensive  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Colcnso,  which  he  gradually 
cleared  of  tbc  enemy,  and  aiiho  Jt:b  he  •vji  checke<i  after  rcachirkg 
the  Tugela  below  Colcnso  (Feb.  24)  he  was  finally  successful 
in  citxying  the  Boer  po:sitioas  (Pictcr's  Hill)  on  the  27th  and 
«eUBiAi«  ladjmith..  which  daiiat  thase  Jaqg  aad  anrieos 
awoifta  (Nav.  t^elk  sQ  kad  sajtwd  iwy  mmdy  im  «aat 
of  food,aad  on  .one  occasioa  (Caesar's  Camp,  Jan.  6,  1900)  bad 
only  with  heavy  losses  and  great  difficulty  repelled  a  powerful 
Boer  aiiuult.  The  g.irrii.>n  displayed  its  unbroken  resolution 
on  the  last  day  of  the  invcstmeat  by  setting  on  foot  a  mobile 
column,  composed  of  all  men  who  were  cot  too  enfeebled  to 
march  out,  in  order  to  harass  Ihe  Boer  retreat.  This  expedition 
was  bow  c\-er  countermanded  by  BuOer. 

LABUUS.  the  aana  of  a  Roman,  pichataa  family,  probably 
saukd  at  Tibor  (IMQl  The  cfaJif  aseaAtta  ««se>- 
.Gaits  LAEutq,  naanl  and  HsHsbmil  wna  a  Mend  of  the 
dder  Scipio,  whflu  Be  aattnpaded  oa  Vk  Spanish  campaign 

(:io-:o6  n.c).  In  Scipio's  ccr.sr.hh-p  (:o^\  Lael'us  went  witk 
him  to  Sicily,  whence  he  conducieil  an  expedition  to  Africa. 
In  303  he  defeated  the  Massacsylian  prince  S.vphax,  who, 
brcaklag  his  alliance  with  Scipio,  had  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  at  Zaraa  (toi)  rendered  consiklerable  service  in  command  of 
the  cavaliy;  In  197  he  was  plebeiaa  aedile  and  in  196  piaeteroi 
Skfly.  As  consul  in  tgo  be  was  employed  in  orgaalllai  lUm 
Xgmiiiljf.daBqticred  territory  ia  Ciial^ina  (k^ 
"        sRMrepeoplcd,  aodaaawaolBqymiBSadat ' 
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He  ii  kst  beard  of  io  uo  ^  tabtsanAor  to  Tnuualitine  GsuL 

Though  little  is  koown  of  his  pcnooal  qualities,  his  intimacy 
with  Scipio  is  proof  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  tome 
importance.  Silius  Ilalicus  {Pumicti,  zv.  450)  describes  him  as 
a  man  of  great  eadowmeats,  an  doqueot  orator  aod  a  brave 
ioldier. 

See  Index  to  Liyy;  Polybios  «-  i  9,  JSi  *»•  4i  81  >»•  2: 

Appian.  Hiip.  2S-2^:  Cicero,  Pktltp(ncit,  lu.  j. 

His  son,  CAitis  Lajcuik,  is  koown  chiedy  as  the  friend  of  the 
younger  Sdpio,  and  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  D€  sauctuU, 
Dt  amkiiia  (or  Laelius)  and  Dt  RepMUa.   He  was  lumamed 

Sapiens  ("  the  wise  "),  cither  from  his  scholarly  tastes  or  because, 
when  tribune,  he  "  prudently  "  withdrew  his  proposil  (t  st  B.C.) 
for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  by  distributions  of  land,  when  he 
taw  that  it  was  likely  to  bring  about  disturbances.  In  the  (bird 
Punic  War  (147)  he  accompanied  Scipio  to  Africa,  and  di»- 
Uoguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  the  Cothon,  the  military 
harbour  of  Carthage.  In  he  carried  on  operations  with 
moderate  succeta  against  Viriathus  in  Spain;  in  iaq  be  was 
elected  coi»uL  During  the  Gracchan  period,  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Scipio  and  the  aristocracy,  Laelius  became  obnoxious 
to  the  democrats.  He  was  associated  with  P.  Popillius  Licnis 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  who  had  supported  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  in  opposed  the  bill  brought  forward  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo 
to  render  legaJ  the  election  of  a  tribune  to  a  second  year  of  office. 
The  attempts  of  his  enemies,  houcvcr,  failed  to  shake  bis  reputa- 
tion. He  was  a  highly  accomplished  man  and  belonged  to  the 
ao-caQed  "  Sdpionic  circle."  He  studied  philosophy  under  the 
Sloica  Diogenes  Babylonius  and  Panaetius  of  Rhodes;  be  was 
a  poet,  and  the  pla)*)  of  Terence,  by  reason  of  their  elegance  of 
diction,  were  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  With  Scipio  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  aiui  literature  into  Rome.  He  was  a  gifted  orator, 
though  his  refined  eloquence  was  perhaps  less  suited  to  the 
forum  than  to  the  senate.  He  delivered  speeches  D€  CoUt[i>s 
(i4j)  against  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  C.  Licinius  Cratsus  to 
deprive  the  priestly  colleges  of  their  right  of  co-opution  and  to 
transfer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people;  Pro  PMicanis 
(upl.  00  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue;  against  the 
proposal  of  Carbo  noticed  above;  Pro  St,  a  speech  in  bis  own 
defence,  delivered  in  answer  to  Carbo  aod  Gracchus;  funeral 
orations,  amongst  them  two  on  his  friend  Scipio.  Much  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  him  in  Cicero,  who  compares  him  to 
Socrates. 

See  Index  to  Cicero;  PluUrch,  Tib.  Craethut,  8^  Apfiian, 
PuHita,  Horace.  Soi.  ii.  I.  2ii  Quintiliao.  InUii.  xti.  m.  ifii 
Suftonius,  Vila  Ttrtntii;  Terence,  Adtlpki.  Pro!.  15,  with  the 
commentator*. 

LAEKAS.  the  name  of  a  plrbeian  family  in  ancient  Rome, 
Botorious  for  cruelty  and  arrogance.  The  two  most  famous  of 
the  name'  are: — 

GAitrs  Pontum  Lacnas,  consul  in  172  b.c  He  was  sent 
to  Greece  in  lZ4  «>  general  disaffection,  but  met  with 

Bttle  success.  He  took  part  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia  (Livy  xUii.  lZx  ^  When  Anliochus  Epiphancs, 
king  of  Syria,  invaded  Egypt,  Laenas  was  sent  to  arrest  his 
progress.  Meeting  him  near  Alexandria,  be  handed  him  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
Antiochus  having  asked  time  for  consideration,  Laenas  drew  a 
drde  round  him  with  bis  staff,  and  told  him  he  roust  give  an 
answer  before  be  stepped  out  of  it.  Antiochus  thereupon 
submitted  (Livy  xlv.  iij  Polybius  xxix.  11;  Cicero,  PkUippica, 
■viii.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  L  lol 

PtiBtiTJS  PopRUUs  Laekas,  son  of' the  preceding.  When 
consul  in  LH  •*  c.  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  democrats 
by  his  harsh  measures  as  head  of  a  special  commission  appointed 
to  take  measures  against  the  accomplices  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
In  LI3  Gaius  Gracchus  brought  in  a  bill  prohibiting  all  such 
commissions,  and  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
bws  of  appeal,  a  magistrate  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death 

«^Thc  name  is  aaid  by  Cicero  to  be  derived  from  Uuna,  the  sacer- 
dotal cloak  carried  by  Marcu*  Popillius  (coa»ul  359)  wbea  he  went 
to  the  forum  to  quell  a  popular  rising. 


i^nst  a  dtiaen,  witboot  the  people's  assent,  should  be  guilty 
of  high  treason.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  bill  contained  a 
retrospective  clause  against  Laenas,  but  he  left  Rome  and 
sentence  of  banishment  from  Italy  was  pronounced  against  him. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  aristocracy  the  enactments  against 
him  were  cancelled,  and  he  was  recalled  (lii). 

See  Cicero.  BnUus,  ^  and  Dt  dome  siu,  ;  VeH.  Pat.  H.  ji 
Pluurcb.  C.  GnetkMs,  4. 

LABR  (or  Laa«),  PIETBR  VAH  (i6i3-c.  1675).  Dutch  painter, 
was  bora  at  Laaren  in  Holland.  The  influence  of  a  long  stay 
in  Rome  begun  at  an  early  age  is  seen  in  bis  landscape  and  back- 
grounds, but  in  his  subjects  be  remained  true  to  the  Dutch 
tradition,  cboo«ing  generally  lively  scenes  from  peasant  life,  as 
markets,  fea.sts,  bowling  scenes,  farriers'  shops,  robbers,  bunting 
scenes  and  pea&.-tnts  with  cattle.  From  this  taste,  or  from  his 
personal  deformity,  he  wis  nicknamed  Bamboccio  by  the 
Italians.  On  bis  return  to  Holland  about  i6jo,  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  in  which  latter  city  he  died  in  1674 
or  1675.  His  pictures  are  marked  by  skilful  composition  and 
good  drawing;  be  was  especially  careful  in  perspective.  His 
colouring,  according  to  Crowe,  is  "  generally  of  a  warm,  brownish 
tone,  sometimes  very  clear,  but  oftencr  heavy,  and  his  execution 
broad  and  spirited."  Certain  etched  plates  are  also  attributed 
to  him. 

LAESTRYGOKES.  a  mythical  race  of  giants  and  cannibab. 
According  to  the  Odyssey  (x.  So)  they  dwelt  in  the  farthest  north, 
where  the  nights  were  so  short  that  the  shepherd  who  was 
driving  out  his  flock  met  another  driving  it  in.  This  feature  of 
the  tale  contains  some  hint  of  the  long  nightless  siunmer  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  which  perhaps  reached  the  Greeks  through  the 
merchants  who  fetched  amber  from  the  Baltic  coasts.  Odysseus 
in  his  wanderings  arrived  at  the  coast  inhabited  by  the  Laestry- 
gones,  and  escaped  with  only  one  ship,  the  rest  being  sunk  by 
the  giants  with  masses  of  rock.  Their  chief  city  was  Tdepylus, 
founded  by  a  former  king  Lamus,  their  ruler  at  that  time  being 
Antiphates.  This  is  a  purely  fanciful  name,  but  Lamus  takes 
us  into  a  religious  world  where  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the 
legend,  and  observe  the  god  of  an  older  religion  becoming  the 
subject  of  fairy  tales  (see  Laiua)  in  a  later  period. 

The  later  Creeks  placed  the  country  of  the  Laestryvones  in  Sicily, 
to  the  south  of  Aetna,  near  Lcontini;  but  Horace  {Odes,  iii.  ^ 
and  other  Latin  authors  ipeak  of  them  as  living  in  louthem  Latium, 
near  Formiac,  which  was  »ur>posed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lamut. 

LAETUS.  JUUUS  POMPONIUS  [Giulio  Pomponio  Letol. 
(i41$-I4q3),  Italian  humanist,  was  bom  at  Salerno.  He  studied 
at  Rome  under  Laureniius  Valla,  whom  he  succeeded  (i4S7) 
as  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Gymnasium  Romanum.  About 
this  time  be  founded  an  academy,  the  members  of  which  adopted 
Greek  and  Latin  names,  met  on  the  Quirinal  to  discuss  classical 
questions  and  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Romulus.  Its  constitu- 
tion resembled  that  of  an  ancient  priestly  college,  and  Lactus 
was  styled  pontiftx  maximus.  The  pope  (Paul  II.)  viewed  these 
proceedings  with  suspicion,  as  savouring  of  paganism,  heresy 
and  republicanism.  In  1468  twenty  of  the  academicians  were 
arrest^  during  the  carnival;  Laetus,  who  hod  taken  refuge 
in  Venice,  was  sent  back  to  Rome,  imprisoned  and  put  to  the 
torture,  but  refused  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  of  infidelity 
and  immorality.  For  want  of  evidence,  be  was  acquitted 
and  allowed  to  resume  his  professorial  duties;  but  it  was  for- 
bidden to  utter  the  name  of  the  academy  even  in  jest.  Sixtus 
IV.  permitted  the  resumption  of  its  meetings,  which  continued 
to  be  held  till  the  sack  of  Rome  (1527)  by  Constable  Bourbon 
during  the  papacy  of  Clement  VII.  Laetus  continued  to  tcacb 
in  Rome  until  his  death  on  the  9ih  of  June  149S.  As  a  teacher,' 
Laetus,  who  has  been  called  the  first  bead  of  a  philobgical 
school,  was  extraordinarily  successful;  in  his  own  words,  like 
Socrates  and  Christ,  be  expected  to  live  on  in  the  person  of  his 
pupils,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  most  famous  scholars 
of  the  period.  His  works,  written  in  pure  and  simple  Latin, 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  (Opera  Pomponii  Laeti 
varia,  1511).  They  contain  treatises  on  the  Roman  magistrates, 
priests  and  lawyers,  and  a  compendium  of  Roman  h>»nrv  from 
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the  death  of  the  younger  Gordian  to  the  lime  of  Justin  III. 
Laeius  also  wroic  <  ommcntarics  on  dassiral  authors,  and  pro- 
inotcd  the  publication  of  the  cditio  princcps  of  Virgil  at  Rome 
iB  I4<^. 

See  Th*  Lift  «f  Ltio  by  Sabellicu*  fStrassbarjr,  isio);  G.  VtM|{t, 

Du  Wudtrbiuhunj'  d*s  Uasiischm  AiUttkumi,  ii. ;  F.  Cresoroviu*. 

account  of  the  acHlMqr:  SKu^iST&imf  W  CBuiid.JHlihnMt 

(1908),  ii.  92. 

UJPnOi  (  ?  c  80  B.c),  a  L«tia  poet  of  whom  practically 
Wiimitkaamu.  Zko cadust ideraMll* kta it sohapl ia 
lutmilBi  (Ot  gmmiltfit,  si,  UMugfa  It  tiaot  cntafa  that  tke 

Laevius  Miliasiis  then  refenrtd  to  is  the  same  penon.  Definite 
tefereocet  do  not  occur  before  the  and  century  (Fronto,  Ep.  ad 
ii.  Cms.  L  y,  Aulu^  G*.!Iius.  Nod.  Alt.  ii.  34,  xii.  10,  xix.  9  ; 
Apalaos,  Dt  matm,  io,  VoTpbytioa,  Ad  Horut.  <>irm.  iii.  1.2]. 
Some  si.xty  niiiicllancouj  lines  arc  preserve*!  (sec  Bahn-ns, 
PragM.  poil.  torn.  pp.  387-293),  from  which  it  is  diiftcult  to  sec 
how  aacient  crilict  could  have  regarded  him  as  the  master  of 
Ovid  or  Catullus.  CeUius  and  Ausonius  st^te  that  he  oompowd 
aa  Erotopatffua,  and  in  other  sources  be  is  ocditod  w(th  Adonis^ 
>aCMM,  UtUaa,  lm»,  JProUsilamdtmia, 
,  iMA  017,  bowever.  be  only  th«  pilliM  tfe* 
pcegnia.  They  were  not  serious  pK>ca%  but  nd  fll^B 
licentious  skits  on  the  heroic  myths. 

See  O.  Ribbeck,  CucAkite  dtr  rimueJitm  DUhlunt.  i.-.  H.  de  la 
\1lie  de  MirmoBt,  Etud*  biogra^upu  el  ItUirairt  tw  tt  pciU  Laeiiiu 
(Parii.  1900).  with  critical  cd.  of  the  frarments.  and  rcnurks  on 
vocabulary  and  syntax;  A.  Weichert,  Pomnm  miimnm  nafifMM 
(Lciinie,  1830)  :  M.  Schaiu.  OesckielUt  der  rtmisekeu  Uatratm 
(and  ed.),  pt.  i.  p.  163:  W.  Teuffel,  Hut.  tj  Roman  Uuratire  (Eng. 
tr.).  1  I  JO,  4  :  a  convcnieflt  summary  in  F-Plcatis,  La  PoUU  latin* 

tf<y*)).  pp- 

LASVUUinC  ACID  (/^tflnrapwok  «dd)»  C AOb  w 
CHaCO-CHi-CHrCOkH,  akelaiilcaddpRpmdfmlacviAsie, 
inttliii,  starch,  &c,  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  bydrocbloric  ok 
■ulphurtc  acids.  It  may  be  synthesized  by  condensing  sodium 

actio-if  cia'.r  V,  ith  rr.ur.cn  hloracctic  cster,  the  acetosuicinic  ester 
pro  lurc  l  b(  inK  then  hydrol>scd  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(.%!,  C  onrad,  Ann.,  1877,  iSS.  p.  333) 
CH.CO  CH  Na  CHsCO  CH  CH, 

COiR  COiR 
Kauy  al&o  br  prepared  by  beating  fbe  anhydride  of  7-methyloxy- 
ffutaric  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  oxidation 
«(  methyl  bepteoone  and  of  geraniol.  It  crystallizes  in  plates, 
vUdi  nelt  at  li-s-yf  C.  and  bod  at  148-14(11*  (ts  nua.)  (A. 
likhMl,  low.  prat.  Ckm,,  it^t  U],  44,  "4)*  «  b  leaditjr 
tdaUe  in  alcohol,  ether  and  water.  The  add,  wbcA  dbtOled 
slowly,  is  decomposed  and  yields  a  and  0-angeHcl  lactones. 
When  heated  with  hjdriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  yields 
i»- valeric  acid;  and  with  iodine  and  caustic  soda  solution  it 
gives  iodoform,  even  in  the  cold.  Wish  hydroxyiaminc  it  yields 
an  oxime,  whirh  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
learrangcs  it  i  If  to  N  mcthylsucctnimidc  (CHrCOljN  CHi. 

LA  PARGB*  JOHN  (1835-1910),  American  artist,  was  bom 
fa  New  Yoirk,  en  the  31st  of  March  1835,  of  French  parentage. 
B»  ncchml  Instruction  ia  dmwjag  tnm  U»  gnuKUMbcr, 
Mine  ^  St  Victor,  a  pabter  of  oAiIatmcs;  studied  law  and 
architecture;  entered  tbe  atelier  of  Thomas  Couture  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
Study  and  copying  of  old  masters  at  the  Louvre;  and  began 
by  making  illustrations  to  the  poets  (1839).  Ap  intimacy  with 
the  artist  William  M.  Hunt  had  a  strong  influence  on  him, 
the  two  working  together  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    La  Farge 

Stinted  landscape,  still  life  and  figure  alike  in  the  cariy  sixties, 
tttfipmtMdonhsmaforaoBie  tine  incapftdlalcdMrwad^ 
and  wlm  ht  Tcgiificd  sttniftli  1m  did  wbr  dctoiMfve  ^wBcfe 
for  Trinity  church,  Boston,  in  1876,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  stained  Riass,  becoming  president  of  the  Sodety  of  Mural 
Painter?;.  Some  of  his  important  commissions  include  windows 
for  St  Thomas's  church  (1877),  St  Peter's  church,  the  Paulist 
church,  the  Brick  church  (i88i),  the  churches  of  the  Incarnation 
(1S85}  aod  the  Ascension  (1887).  New  Yock;  Triaitjr  cbarcb. 


Buffalo,  and  the  "  Battle  Window  "  in  Memorial  Hall  at 
IJan'ard;  ccilinRs  and  windows  for  the  house  of  Cornelius 
V'anderbilt,  windows  for  the  houses  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
and  D.  O.  MQb,  and  panels  for  the  bouse  of  Wbitelaw  ReM, 
New  Vadt;  paoeb  for  the  Congreasioaal  Ubnuyt  Waikimfiaai 
Bowdofa  CoUege,  tbe  Capitol  at  St  Paul.  Miaa^  boUea  del||ai 
iimr  may  Hate  d  i/im  irtadowi.  BemaaboapitoBfic  painter 
fa  olaad  water  eeioar.ttelllltcr  Ben  aoubly  in  some  water, 
colour  sketches,  the  result  of  a  voyage  in  the  South  ."^ci?,  show  n 
in  1895.  Hisinfluenceon  Americanart  waspowerfullycxhihitcd 
in  such  men  as  Augustus  St  Gaudens.Wilton  Lfxkweod,  Frnncis 
Lathrop  and  John  Humphreys  Johnston.  He  bccarju-  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1869;  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
of  France;' and  received  many  medak  and  decorations.  He 
pobliahMl  GmndMlifM  m  MMfag  (New  York,  il«5K 
HaUkml:  A  fWI  «lMd  B^hM  (Nar  Tbrk.  1897).  aad  An 
Artlie$UmnpmJ^  (New  York,  1807) 

SeeCedla  Wkem.  JUw  Zs  Parte.  A nist  and  Writer  (London,  1896. 
KoL  S6  of  Tihe  Portfotit)). 

LA  PARfNA.  GIUSEPPE  (1815-1865),  Italian  author  and 
poliUi  i  m  n  :is  Lorn  at  Messina.  On  account  of  the  part  he  to-  ik 
in  the  inmrrrciion  of  1837  he  had  to  leave  Sicily,  but  returning 
in  1839  he  conducted  various  newspapeis  of  liberal  tendencies, 
until  hb  efforu  wait  completely  bterdicted,  wbea  Ik  itoMved 
to  Florence.  IlBtl4obefaidpublfshedireMAM«llMwf«iMN»> 
mtmif  aad  altir  Hi  itnoval  to  Ftoraice  he  bran^  not  Im 
guasawh  at  nel  wmimmtiUi  (1841),  L'  lidia  t»l  smi  momh 
menti  (1841),  La  .Stizzrra  storica  ed  arliitiea  (i84}-i843), 
La  China,  4  vob.  (1B4J-1S47),  and  Sloria  d'  Italia.  7 
(1846-1^54).  In  1S4-  he  eitaMished  at  Florenrc  a  democratic 
journal,  L'yUha,  in  the  interests  of  Italian  freedom  and  unity, 
but  on  thi-  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily  in  1848  be  returned 
thither  aad  was  elected  deputy  and  member  of  the  committee 
ef  war.  In  Aogust  of  that  year  be  was  appointed  minister  ci 
puMkinstraction  and  later  ef  war  aad  laaifae.  After  vifaMNHly 
conduedog  a  oflMpatga  aiafait  Ob  Bottliao  tioo|M,  ke  «ds 
foited  into  afle,  aad  npaired  to  Tnaet  in  1849.  In  1850  be 
fMblirfied  his  5l#rlB  d»ntmaMa  dOa  Rhdiaiime  Skiliant 
ill  TS4S-TI49,  and  in  1831-1852  his  Surria  d'  Italia  dal  18 rj 
al  rS.f.?,  in  6  vols.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1854  and  settled  at 
Turin,  and  in  1S56  iie  founded  the  Pi^ci  io  Ccrriere  d'  Italia,  an 
organ  which  had  great  influence  in  propagating  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  Societl  Nazionale  Italiana,  of  which  he  idtl> 
matdy  was  chosen  preaideat.  With  Daaide  Uaain  (f  .e.),  ob« 
of  the  founders  of  that  lodcty,  be  advocated  the  vaity  of  Italy 
uadtr  Victiar  faunaaud  evea  before  Cavonr,  with  whom  at 
oae  tfMhekad  daBy  taterviewt,  and  organised  tbe  emigration 
of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy  into  the  Picdmonteso  army. 
He  also  negotiated  an  interview  between  Cavour  and  (iarih-ildi, 
with  the  result  iIlm  the  l.uicr  v..is  appointed  comm.mdcr  of 
the  Cacciatori  dcllc  Alpi  in  the  war  of  1S59.  Later  be  supported 
Garibildi's  expedition  to  Sicily,  where  he  himself  went  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  Palermo,  but  he  failed  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  annexation  of  the  island  to  Piedmont  as  Cavoor 
■Uiad.  laiMehewaschosen  a  BMOtbcffof  theixat  Itafiaa 
poittaaieBt  aad  waa  aiAsequentJty  aade  eoaaeOler  of  sttto. 

He  died  on  the  sth  of  September  1863. 

See  A.  Fianchi.  F.piztMario  di  liiasrppe  La  Purina  (3  voU.,  1869) 
and  L.  Carpi,  //  RMori^imftiia  l!dl:{:no,  \oI.  i.  (Milan,  I8S4). 

U  FAYETTE.  GILBERT  MOTIER  DE  (1380-1462),  marshal 
of  F'rance,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  II.,  3rd  duke 
ol  Bourbon.  He  served  under  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  Italy,  and 
OB  Us  Mtunt  to  France  after  the  cvacuatioa  of  Genoa  in  1409 
koaMBoacBaKhalef  thaSouibooaaia^  la  the  S^llihh  «nu»  ka 
waawfthJoihaL.  4thditk«o(Bo«iboB,attWcaptuitof  Soobbe 

in  1413.  and  of  Compi^gne  in  14 15.  The  duke  then  made  him 
lieutenant-general  in  Langucdoc  and  Guicnne.  He  failed  to 
defend  Caen  and  Falaise  in  the  interest  of  the  dauphin  (after- 
wards Charles  VII.)  against  Henry  V.  in  1417  and  1418,  but  in 
the  latter  ye:ir  he  held  Lyonsfor  some  time  against  Jean  saaft 
Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy.  AacricaofsaooeHCf  oreilheEnttUk 
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and  Burgundians  on  tKc  Loire  was  rewarded  in  14:0  with  ihi- 
government  of  Dauphiny  and  the  office  of  marshal  of  France. 
La  Fayette  coRimandcd  ihe  Fnaco-Scottish  iroops  at  the  battle 
af  lli^Bft  {i4a},  Umiu^i  he  did  not,  as  has  been  someiimcs  uucd, 
d»y  TImmiw  «f  CkKncc,  wilh  his  o«n  hand.  In  14M 
te  «K  lalM»  priMMT  the  EhIMi  m  Vemnii.  ImI  ma 
fdeaKd  shortly  ailannrds,  aad  ftm^  with  J«aa  «f  Are  at 
Orleans  and  Patay  in  1421).  The  ntarshal  had  become  a  member 
o(  the  grand  council  of  Charles  VII.,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 

shorl  iIisKr.Kc  alxju!  n;o,  due  lo  the  ill-will  of  Ctcor|[CS  dc  la 
TrtmouiUr,  he  rci.iincd  ihc  ruyal  favour  all  his  life  He  took 
M  active  part  in  the  army  rclotin  iniiiaic<i  by  Chark-s  \  II.,  .iml 
thecMabli&hmenl  uf  military  posts  fur  the  huppri-vsion  of  brigliid- 
■9>  Hit  la$t  cam|Xiign  was  against  the  Ln^hi^h  in  Normandy. 

it  M«Qk  Uodinl  <Mi  ifae  ajiri  gl  Fohniaiy  146*.  Ilia  Mac  «a» 
WBliMMd  k9  GfllMt  IV.  4»  U  Rvcna^Mi  •»  Ma  aHnai 
Harriaie  «Kih  Jeanne  da  JoyeuM. 
LA  PATBTO.  LOVin  M  (r.  i6i«-i66s),  «aa  Ma  af  the 

fr  i  r;n  n  chitdrtn  of  John,  COtntc  dc  La  Fayette,  and  Margticriic 
di'  buurlKm-Buiiet.  Ixralse  became  maiil  of  hoivjur  to  .\ntu-of 
Austria,  and  Kichelicu  vjutjhi  to  .iitr.i  i  iVh  ain  iiii*  n  of  L<iuis 
XII 1.  to  her  in  the  hope  that  ihc  might  rounurbalaiuc  the 
inllui  ncc  exercised  over  him  by  Marie  ile  Itauiefort.  The  aftair 
did  not  turn  out  as  the  minister  wished.  The  king  did  indct.-d 
nake  her  the  confidante  of  his  aflaiia  and  of  his  resentment 
apin*  iba  cudiaal.  ixit  abe,  far  bnai  lapaaf Ug  U» 
M  lha  nWMK.  act  haaaH  !•  enoouraer  the  klflff  in ' 
•d  RidKBra^  daattaioa.  She  refused,  ncvcrthclcsB,  to  become 
Louis't  mitlms,  and  after  taking  h-avv  of  the  kin^  in  Anite  tof 
Austria's  prcscnrc  rcdrod  to  the  convent  of  the  l  iUi-s  <!c  Sairitt- 
Maric  in  1657.  H<  rt  she  was  rrprauiily  vniu-il  liy  Louiv.  v.ith 
whom  she  niaiiil  .him  d  ,\  cr.rrt'ip'inilenrp.  Rithelieu  inlcrtcptid 
the  letters,  and  by  omissions  and  falsifications  succeeded  in 
destroying  their  roultml  confidence.  The  cessation  of  their 
intercourse  was  irgrcited  by  the  queen,  who  had  been  icconcikd 
with  her  husband  through  the  influence  of  Loitka.'  At  the  lioie 
ai  her  daatt  hi  janary  M$  MUe  de  La  FayHie  vaa  sapetior 
•f  •  <snn«  «C  htr  aider  arhidi  ahe  lad  faonded  at  ChaUM. 

See  ittmaiitt  ii  Mainedk  JMMflh:  ¥klarOMria,  l/adnar  ie 
ttautfftrt  (Paris.  iMt):  L'AIM  Sarin,  I0tiug-Awi^  dr  U  Pkytilt 
(Parl^,  1893). 

LA  FAYETTB.  MARIE  JOSEPH  PAUL  YVES  ROCH  GILBERT 
DU  MOTIER,  Marqi.is  01  ( 1 7  ,7  1  s  ■;  1 1,  ...is  liom  .a  the  chilteau 
of  Chavaniacin  Auvergnc,  France, on  the  6ih  ol  September  17J7. 
Uik lather'  was  kHlcd  at  hlindcn  in  i7sq.  and  his  mothcT  and  his 
paBllfailMi  died  in  1770,  and  thus  at  Uk  age  of  thirteen  hcwas 
Mk  aBOiphan  with  a  ptinody  fortanc.  He  married  at  sixteen 
Maria  Adrfanaa  FaaocaiaeikNaaaka  (d.  ifcvK  ibathiar  al  the 
dae  iPAycn  and  gnaddeagbicrar  On  dne  de  Mwifci.  thcaaae 
of  the  mn^it  influential  families  in  the  kingdom.  La  Fayette 
chose  to  follow  the  career  ol  his  father,  and  enleicd  the  Guards. 

La  Fayette  was  ninctren  arid  a  c  iptain  of  dragoons  when  the 
Encli'Jj  colonics  in  America  proclaimed  their  independence. 
"  At  the  first  llcv.^  of  this  f_iuarrel,"  he  ;iilcr-.v;iri!-,  wrule  111  h". 
memoirs,  "  my  heart  was  enrolled  in  it."  The  count  dc  Uropl u  , 
whom  he  conaullidt  discouraged  his  seal  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
binding  hia  fr*f*f  aachajijgeablew  however,  he  presented  the 
yaaag  eath«ieal  ta  Jahaan  Kakv  who  waa  aleo  aeeking  scrvkc 
ia  Anorica,  and'thrai«h-8lae  Dcaae.  Aaieitea  agcat  ja  Faria. 
an  arrangement  was  concluded,  on  the  7(b  of  December  1776, 
by  which  I-a  Fayette  was  to  enter  the  American  service  as  major- 
general.  At  this  mornenl  iht  news  arrived  of  pravc  disasters  lo 
the  American  .irms.  La  Fayette's  friends  aRain  advised  him  In 
abandon  his  purpose.  Flven  the  American  envoys,  Franklin 
and  Arthur  Lee,  who  had  superseded  Dcanc,  withheld  further 
aacooragemeat  and  the  Iting  himiaM  forbade  his  leaving.  At 
the  inatanoe  of  the  Britbh  ambataador  at  Venailles  orders  were 
iaaad  M  jajaa  the  ahip  La  Fayeua  waa  6ufa«  aol  at  Itetdeatn. 
■ad  La  Fayette  hhaaelf  waa  aiaartad.  But  the  Mp  was  ant 

'The' family  ''f  L.i  Fayette,  to  the  Cadil  branch  of  wtuh  he  Iv- 
longcd,  receiv^  its  name  from  an  Clieie  in  Aix.  Auvergnc,  which 
ItathaigthmaaaiytathaMaiigtaaii^  • 


frnm  Riirdciux  to  a  neighbouring  port  in  Spain,  La  Fayette 
escaped  from  custody  in  disguise,  and  before  a  second  ttUre 
de  otchef  could  reach  him  he  was  atloat  with  eleven  tho«en 
companions.  Though  two  British  cruisers  hod  been  sent  ia 
pMisttit  of  bim,  he  landed  aaie^  near  Cea^ttaaii,  S.C.,  after 
a  tedious  vayaga  of  aenr|y  tma  J 


When  this  bd  of  nineteen,  M-ith  the  command  of  only  what 
Kttie  English  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  on  his  voyage,  pre- 
sented himself  lo  Congress  with  Deane's  authority  to  ilcmand  a 
commission  of  the  highest  rank  after  the  commander-in-chief, 
his  reception  was  a  little  chilly.  Deane's  contracts  were  so 
numcroua,aod  for  o^iccn  of  such  high  rank,  that  it  wa«  impossible 
for  CogpaBta  ratify  them  without  Injattict  to  Americans  wha 
entitled  by  their  aarvfca  fia  jMromotion.  La  Fayette 
the  MuathNi  aa  aaaa  aa  II  traa  cipblnad  t»  Ma, 
and  immcdkttcljr  aipNBMd  hh  dcilre  ta  serve  in  the  Amerieaa 
army  upon  two  coQditfans  that  he  should  receive  no  pay, and 
that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  The^e  terms  were  so  dirU n  nt 
from  those  madk  by  other  fcweigncrs,  ihcy  had  l>een  atu  inied 
with  such  substantial  sacriffces,  and  they  promi-,<.>d  such  im|n  r; 
ant  iadirtxl  advantages,  that  Congress  pa&scd  a  resolution,  on 
the  jist  of  July  1777, "  that  his  services  be  accepted,  and  that» 
in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  connesioni^ 
he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major-gcaetnl  of  the  United 
Simiaa."  Next  day  La  Fqwtte-  nMt  Waahingtan,  whoie  iifdoag 
MendhahaoaaM.  Caapiaa  hteadad  hianiipolHWwat  npmdf 
hoootafy,  and  the  qncatkm  of  ijivtng  Mm  a  cammand  was  kit 
entirely  to  Washington's  discretion.  Hto  first  battle  was  Brandy- 
wine  on  the  lilh  of  SHplemher  17:7.  whtre  he  showed 
courage  and  activity  and  renived  a  wouiul.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  secured  what  he  most  desired,  the  command  of  a  division — 
the  immediate  result  of  a  communication  from  \Va  .hington  to 
Congress  of  Novimlx-r  1.  1777,  in  v.  hioh  lie  s.nd  — 

"  The  manfuts  tic  l.a  Fayette  n  e\ir<  mely  solieiiuu.s  of  having  a 
command  ei|ual  to  his  rank.  1  do  not  know  in  what  liiiht  Congrcn 
win  view  the  matter,  but  it  apjiears  to  me.  from  a  considcruiiun  of 
his  illustrious  and  imponant  conncidons  the  attachment  which  hf 
has  manifcvted  for  our  cau«r,and  the  eona«<)Uenre*  which  hiareluni 
in  disf^tt  miiiht  prolurc,  that  it  will  he  a4vi>;it>fe  to  gratify  hk 
wishes,  and  the  more  so  as  icveral  (^ciiiWrnen  from  France  who 
came  over  under  Mnne  .i'vM;ranci-s  h.ni'  k""^'  I'.ick  disappointed  in 
tluir  expeelal  lon^  lli'-  conilu't  with  n  ]  ■<  i  !  Id  i)k[|i  vi.ukH  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view— having  intemtol  him-u  lf  lo  remove  .their 
uncasiiKM  and  enid  the  impmprirty  of  their  making  any  oofavoofk 
able  reprcwntations  upon  their  arrival  at  home.  Bcsidca.  he  m 
senNibIc,  discreet  in  his  manners,  has  nude  great  proficiency  in  our 
Linguage,  and  from  the  dixpo^Xiion  ho  diMros-ereu  at  the  (nitte  of 
Urandywinc  poucsaes  a  large  thare  of  bravery  and  military  ardour.^ 
Of  La  Fayette's  miUury  career  in  the  United  States  then 
it  net  nnich  to  be  said.  Though  the  caniBiaader  af  a  dMiton, 
he  newer  had  many  troops  in  his  charge, 'and  whatavcrmfUiary 
talents  he  possessed  were  n6t  of  the  kind  which  appeared  to 
conspicuous  advantage  on  the  theatre  to  which  his  wcahh  and 
Lin-.ily  inllucnce  rather  than  his  soldierly  gifts  had  called  him. 
In  the  first  months  of  1778  he  commanded  troops  detailed 
lor  the  projected  et|>cdition  again^i  unda.  IIis  retreat  from 
U.irren  fiill  (May  J8,  1778)  was  commended  as  masterly;  and 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (June  iR,)  and  received 
from  Congress  a  formal  recognition  of  bis  services  ia  the  Rhode 
Island  expedition  (AaglBtt  1778). 

The  traathaaf  aoBuaeict  aad  delensiva  aliaaee,  aigned  by  the 
insDTgentaand  Ptaacean  the  lihafFliliruaryi77S,  were  promptly 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  the  latter, 
and  La  F.ayetic  asked  leave  to  rexHsIt  Franre  anil  to  nonsuit  his 
king  as  to  the  further  direction  o(  his  vr.iK^  T!ii^  lea\e  v.m 
readily  granted;  it  was  not  ditTicult  for  WasliinRton  to  replace 
the  major-Re nrrn).  hut  it  was  im[¥)vsihle  to  find  another  equally 
competent,  influential  and  devoted  champion  of  the  American 
cause  near  the  eotirl  of  Louis  XVI.  In  fact,  he  went  oaamhshti 
latharthaaaaisll.  Haeaihmkadaa  ilia  titbaf  Jannary  177^ 

'  acDMhitht 


French  cavahy.  On  the  4th  of  March  fdhiwing  PranWa ' 
to  the  president  of  Congieis:   The  matqaii  de  1*  Fhyctle.  t  * 
h  laHaWrly  eatecawd  and  bdbaed  haie^  aad  I  at  yimmM  nB 


6§  LAFAYETTE, 

do  everythinc  !•  bb  power  to  merit  a  continnanee  of  the  same 
•llectbn  from  America."  11c  won  the  confidence  of  Vergcnnn 

L.\  Fayclk:  v.a>\  .thjcnt  frotn  America  about  six  monllis,  mui 
hii  return  w.ii  ihc  tKcasion  o(  a  complimcnlary  revuluiion  of 
C"oii>;f^'-<^-  From  April  unlil  October  1781  lie  vva?>  charged  with 
the  ddcncc  of  VirKinia,  in  which  Washington  gave  him  ihc 
credit  of  doing  all  that  was  poatiUe  with  the  fofces  at  hii  dbpoaali 
and  he  showed  his  seal  by  borrowing  moacy  00  his  own  account 
to  provide  his  soldiers  with  neoesuiica.  The  battk  of  Yoifclow^ 
ia  wbklil*  AysUebWBwlNnswaUBjf  MfJliapiihril 
ptrt,  WM  tte  m  «f  the  WW,  ud  tnndMlid  kb  Mnhary  cBfter 
in  the  United  States.  He  immediately  obtained  leave  to  rrturn 
to  France.where  it  was  Supposed  he  might  be  Uicful  in  negotiations 
for  a  general  peace.  He  was  also  oci  upioj  in  the  preparations 
for  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  cx|:H.dtiiun  ugamsi  some  of 
the  British  West  India  hIamU,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
cUcf  of  staff,  and  a  Jormidabk  fleet  assembled  at  Cadia,  but 
the  HBihUn  liguti  m  the  actk  of  January  1783  between  the 
kaUifntMs  pui  a  ■topkM  the  txpcdition.  Ik  iMd  bum  pio> 
Motod  OtSi)  to  ilw  iMik  «f  mmkM  4t  tmf  (R■|o^cn■nO 
in  the  FrkIi  acmy,  aad  be  leQehnd  cwqr  tahoi  «f  regifd 
fnKB  hisiovcreiga  sod  WecoMtiyaMu  He  «M«4  the  Uniud 
Stetes  again  in  1784,  Md  wniMd  aenw  five  noatte  W  Ifce 
Suest  of  the  nation. 

La  Faycilc  did  rvot  appear  ai^in  prominently  in  public  lifc 
•nill  1787,  though  he  did  good  service  to  the  French  Prottslanis, 
and  became  actively  interested  in  plans  to  abolish  slavery.  In 
•787  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  He 
daeuutdcd,  and  he  alone  signed  the  dcxnand,  that  the  king 
CMWOhe  the  itetw  gwriDil.  that  herwing  «  leader  in  the 
Wwmdk  Rewktieo.  Be  ehdwcd  Ubual  teedencfce  beth  in 
that  assembly  and  after  hs  dispersal,  and  in  1788  was  de- 
prived, in  consequence,  of  his  active  command.  In  1789  La 
F:i>  1 1  If  w.is  fle<  ti  ll  lo  the  stales  goner.-i!,  anil  ttK>k  a  [troir  incnt 
part  in  print '.iliiijp.  He  \\as  (luj-.cn  vice  prcsiikiu  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  "ri  tlu-  ir.h  of  July  17X1)  presented  .1 
declaration  of  rights,  modelled  on  Jtflction's  Declaration  o( 
Independence  in  1776.  On  the  isih  of  July,  the  second  day  of 
the  new  regime,  La  Fa>'ette  was  cbosen  by  acclamation  colonel- 
general  of  the  new  National  Guard  of  Paris.  He  also  proposed 
the  flftiBWinlion  el  the  taltwiw  of  FatiSi  led  and  bluci  end  the 
eeyel  irldte>  lato  Um  laieiw  tiiceleer  nerhede  el  aeten  ffbeecc 
Ouly  17).  Foe  tlie  sacceeding  three  y««n,  umii  the  end  of  the 
const itutioiud  monarchy  in  his  history  is  largely  the  history 
of  France.  His  life  was  Uxt  with  very  great  ri.;|.'jii  il  ul.ty 
and  perils,  for  he  was  ever  the  miniiler  ol  humamiy  .ind  otder 
anong  a  frenzied  people  who  had  come  to  re^ar.!  frdir  ami 
bamanity  as  phaM^  of  treason.  He  rescued  the  queen  from  the 
hands  of  the  populace  on  the  sih  and  6ib  of  October  i;8g, 
saved  nuuiy  humbler  victims  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  he  risked  bb  life  in  mai^  uatacocssful  aiumpu  to  rescue 
eUttiik  Moei  IM^  d«|Wied  tritih  enowtHiss  whkh  he  wee 
paiMflm  to  pnwnt,  he  had  eidgeiil  hie  cen^HiM;  tat  to 
impossible  was  it  to  replace  hia  \halL  he  WM  indiioadto  MMHse 
it.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of 
arbitrary  iniprisonment,  lor  relij;i' t<  ler.incc,  for  popular 
rcprcsentaiioii,  (or  the  c-..i4bliihrnent  ol  irul  by  jury,  for  the 
gradual  cni.inL;|.<a',i>jii  of  slaves,  for  the  frtcdoni  of  the  prc<>s, 
for  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  the  suppression  of 
privikgcd  orders.  In  February  1700  he  refused  the  supreme 
eoB»niaBil  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  kingdom.  In  Aiay  he 
feuaiM  the  "  Society  of  1789  "  which  afterwards  became  the 
Fe«dUaat8  a«b.  Ha  took  »  jrewiiiwi  paniK  the  cJdwatloa 
«(  Jely  14. 179a.  the  fat  tattmmy  of  tbe  dotractien  of  the 
Bastille.  After  suppressing  an  trntule  in  April  (701  he  again 
resigned  his  commission,  and  was  again  compelled  to  retain  it 
He  was  tbe  friend  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  order,  and  when  Louis 
XVI.  fled  to  VarcniK-s  he  issued  orders  to  stop  him.  Shortly 
Afterwards  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  He 
commanded  tbe  troops  in  the  suppression  of  another  tmeuU, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  proclanialbn  of  the  constitution 
iS«p>eiiibcf       iToiL  «ft«r  wbidi»  iceliec  tbet  bis  task 

^  done,  be  ictircd  faito  private  life.  TUs  did  not  pteveat 
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his  friends  from  Vnitob^  Mto  Ito'tbe  Miyeiilty  «l  Ml  b 

opposition  to  Potion. 

W  lien,  in  UeeenilKT  1 791,  three  armies  were  formed  on  llie 
western  (ronlier  to  attack  Austria,  La  Fayette  was  placed  in 
eoiniiKind  of  one  of  them.  Hut  events  moved  faster  than  La 
Fayette's  moderate  and  humane  republicanism,  and  seeing  that 
the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen  were  each  day  more  and  melt 
in  daaier,  be  daAail4)f  eppeecd  himsdf  to  tbe  fiinber  advamie 
of  the  jMbto  pifijr,  lMmidbi<  citeMimly torn  Hi  umy  fee 
the  reaUMatian  of  a  Umitod  mooarchy.  On  the  i9lh  of  Aagiut 
1 702  the  Anemhty  declared  him  a  traitor.  He  Was  compelkd 
10  lake  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Li'fgc,  whence  as  ont 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Revolution  he  was  taken  and  held 
.as  a  prisoner  of  st.iic  for  five  years,  first  in  Truiiian  and 
afterwards  in  Austrian  prisons,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of 
America  and  tbe  pleadings  of  his  wife.  Napoleon,  however, 
though  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  liie  Capacities,  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Fonnle  <i79f)  Jkr  La  Fayette's  release.  He 
«aa  ooi  ellnaed  to  mlum  to  Fhance  by  Um  VSnmaj,  He 
■Hinaed  fai  rm\  bi  *Im  ^^lUd  aidnst  tbe  Ufto  cwmulate  «f 
Napebon;  and  in  1804  he  voted  against  the  imperial  title. 
He  lived  in  retirement  during  the  First  Empire,  but  returned 
to  public  nfT.urs  under  the  First  Restoration  and  took  some 
pan  in  the  (x>liiical  events  of  the  Hundred  Days.  From  i8t8 
to  i8j4  he  was  deputy  fur  the  Sarthe,  speaking  and  voting 
always  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  even  becoming  a  (crbonan. 
He  then  reviMicd  .\mertca  U"'y  t824-Septcmbcr  1875)  whflM 
tic  was  overwhelmed  with  popular  applautc  and  voted  the  sum 
of  8200,000  and  a  township  of  latKL  <Fhim  1825  to  Ws  death  he 
satiatbeChamberoCOcpiitimfarMeaM.  DwiitHhwetolmka 
•f  iSje  be  egebi  taeb  eammaad  «f  tbe  NMfoml  €mrd  and 
pmtned  tbe  same  Bbe  ef  condact,  with  equal  want  of  success, 
as  In  the  Hist  revohition.  In  18)4  he  made  his  last  speech— 
on  behalf  of  Polish  politicat  n  f  .ri  i  lie  died  at  Paris  on  the 
x)th  of  May  t8j4.  In  1876  in  the  rny  of  New  York  a  monument 
w,is  ereLled  to  him,  :ind  111  i.SSj  another  was  erected  at  l*uy. 

Few  men  have  owed  more  of  their  suecess  and  usefulness 
to  their  family  rank  than  La  Fayette,  and  still  fewer  have  abined 
it  less.  He  atvet  achieved  distinction  in  the  Md,  and  his 
p<^iitcal  camtr  pnwed  him  to  be  incaprfte  «f  HHaf  «  mm. 
national  mewemcni}  but  be  bed  uraiit  cewlaleM  inikh 
always  ImpdM  tiilta'Mafly  tbtf iMenMa  «  bmnmfty;  mrii  a 
peninadiy  in  maintaining  them,  which,  in  all  the  strange  vicii» 
tudes  of  his  eventful  life,  scxured  him  a  very  unusual  measure  of 
public  resjK-c!.  No  citi/cnof  a  foreign  country  has  ever  had  to 
many  and  such  warm  .Mlmirers  in  America,  nor  does  any  states- 
ni.ui  in  France  a[ipt-.-ir  lo  h.avc  ewr  possessed  uninterruptedly 
for  so  ouoy  years  so  large  a  measure  of  popular  influence  and 
respect.  Hi  bad  what  JelTeraon  called  a  "  canine  appetite  " 
for  pqpafattity  and  |sac»itot  in  bim  >bn  ef|iniie  ewfy  esemed  to 
make  him  mew  ■ewiiM  to  meilt  Ibe  fame  idMi  hi  ieji|ii. 
He  mm  henv  to  mehwrn;  and  he  never  shrank  from  danger 
ar  napaodUity  it  beaam  tie  way  <^n  to  spare  life  or  suCTering, 
to  protect  the  dcfncrfMBftoiaatain  the  l.tv.  and  preserve  order. 

His  son,  Gcoeets  WaeniMetON  Mount  Dt  La  Fayette 
(i770-i84o),en(creil  the  army  and  was  aide-dr  camp  to  Ceneraf 
(Jrouchy  through  the  Austrian,  Prussian  and  Polish  (i8o5-«7) 
campaigns.  Napoleon's  distrust  of  his  father  rendering  promo* 
lion  impnobable,  Georges  dc  La  Fayette  retired  into  private  life 
in  1S07  untU  the  Restoration,  when  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
RepruHBtaHwm  mA  Tnffii  rimiininili  es  tbe  Libcni  aidei 
He  was  aMft  into  Vmia  drnfag  tbi  evtohata  of  July 
but blleeb as aalive  part  hi  the  "campaign of  the  faanqoetH" 
wbkh  kd  opto  that  of  1848.  He  died  in  December  of  the  aeat 
year.  His  son,  ObCAR  Thomas  Ciiui  RT  Moniia  OE  La  Fayktts 
(iKi  q-i.SHi),  was  educated  at  the  Lcole  Polytcchniquc,  and 
serv.  .1  .1:,  arlilkry  olTircr  in  Algeria,  lie  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  in  1^46  and  voted,  like  his  f;ither,  with  the 
extreme  Left.  After  the  rcvohitioo  al  lft«8  he  received  a  post 
in  the  provisional  government,  and  es  •  mcmbct  ef  the  Ce^ 
stitucnt  As^rably  Jic  became  sccrctaiy  ef  tbe  mr  cammlllM^ 
After  the  dimohitie»  ef  tbe  Legislative  Asiembly  hi  185a*  b» 
ictM  fiMB  pvbQc  Bfi^  but  caKrgcd  on  the  eUabUibnctt  of 
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wJU  P«mnB  (fflt8>4t9e)  Ami  kis  political 
optnioas.  He  w«s  ooe  of  the  sectet&ries  of  the  Constituent 
AtfembJy,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  from  1876  to 

Sf<>  Mrminrti  ht  lort./ui-t  rt  p\i(fi  nu!kmli<;ues  r«'  Sf.  de  T.a 
foycM*  Pour  itmr  d  l'kul»trt  du  rtis^uliom  W»si%,  An  II..  I7%i- 
Ml)}  &  SuWHb  X«  ''■lISM*  "  ^  RhnluUan  4*  iijOi  Auisirr  ifai 
dwi*«rtfu  AwNiiM*  «r  /wwf  (Pam.  iSu);  UhmeGti.  terrtipend- 
ettees  rt  iiM««u<rt/«  rfr  £d  FayHte,  published  by  hi*  family  (6  volt.. 
Pari*,  1837-1838);  Rccnault  Warin,  MimaiMt  pour  unit  iUritdu 
f^a^roi  La  Fayttte  (Paris.  1814):  A.  Bardoux,  La  jtunesit  de  La 
fajdM  (P'r>i>.  iSgiJ;  Lei  Ptmi'erci  aitnret  lU  La  taytllt  (I'aris. 
1^93);  E.  Charavaray,  Le  Grmral  Ijt  Fcytdc  [V.iris,  1835);  A. 
Levasseur,  La  Fayau  en  Amhique  rf<;i  fPins,  iJ*?')*:  J.  Clonurt. 
Svamirt  d»  la  tu  prMt  du  ginerai  La  FaytU*  (Pans,  I8«(>):  Max 
Bttdinccr.  La  fanim  in  Ontrrrtkk  (Vknaa.  UoU:  aad  M.  M. 
Cnvlard;  Thg  WU«  «i  X^awU*  (1908):  B^ifd  Tuckerraaa.'  LiS* 

LA  PAYETTE.  MARIE-HADELEIKE  PIOCHE  DE  LA 
VERONB,  CouTESSE  de  (j6^-i6oj),  FrcriLh  novelist,  was 
baptized  in  Parii,  on  the  iSth  of  Marth  1654.  Her  fallicr.  Marc 
Piochc  dc  la  Vcrgne,  conunaodant  of  Havre,  died  when  she  was 
catcea,  and  her  mother  seems  to  have  bcco  more  occupied  wiih 
than  her  daughter's  interests.  Mme  de  la  Vecgnc 
L  ia  165 1  the  chevalier  de  Sc  vi^nc,  aqd  Made  thus  became 
•kh  Mow  <k  SivigiHu  wto  m  daUned  10  be  a 
Kfclont  faiead.  Sli*  aiadied  CfM*,  Lltio  sod  kaHan.  and  in- 
spired in  one  of  her  tutors,  Gilles  deiM6nage,  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  which  he  expressed  in  verse  in  three  or  four  languages. 
Marie  married  in  1655  FraiHoii  Moiit-r,  comte  de  La  Faytiic. 
They  lived  on  the  count's  e5.taiis  iti  .\uvcr>;iif,  accuriUng  to  her 
own  account  (in  a  letter  lo  Mcnafic)  (juitt-  hji.(.ily;  but  altrr 
the  birth  of  her  (wo  sons  her  hu^Liaml  di<ap|>caral  so  eflertuaily 
that  il  W.1S  long  supposed  that  he  died  about  >66a^  though 
he  really  hved  until  i6$3.  Mme  dc  La  Fayette  had  relumed 
to  Paris,  and  about  166$  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  due 
de  J>  KwJirlwiifaMkl,  Uiea  «BWlBd  m  hia  Unmu.  The  con- 
•tancy  and  aSectioB  tint  mded  thb  Saboo  «a  both  sides 
justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  sodety,  and  when  in  16S0  La  Rochefou- 
cauld died  Mme  de  La  Fa)'clle  received  the  sincerest  sympathy. 
Ilcr  first  novel,  La  Friiicau  de  Montpentitr,  was  published 
anonynvouiJy  in  i66j;  Zdyde  ap|>carcd  in  167-^  undec  the  name 
of  J.  R.  dc  Scgrai;.;  and  in  1O7S  her  mistcrpicce.  La  Princcist 
dt  ClivcJ,  also  under  the  lumc  of  .Scgrais.  The  history  of  the 
modern  novel  of  sentiment  begins  with  the  Princcne  de  Clhes. 
The  intcxouaablB  paces  of  3111e  de  Scud£ry  with  the  Pricieusts 
and  ihcir  admiieis  maaquending  as  Persians  or  ancient  Romans 
lad  almdir  bets  dhcwdit«d  U>e  btirlesquet  «f  Paul  Scarron 
aad  Aaiote  FitreUire;  It  lemdiMd  Uu  Mme  dc  La  Fa>xtte 

la  mMoN  the  more  difficalt  task  of  substituting  something 
taoft  satisfactory  than  the  disconnected  cpiMMies  of  lite  roman 
cami^m.  This  she  accomplished  in  a  story  olTcring  in  its  short- 
ness and  simplicity  a  complete  contrast  to  the  cxtravaK-tnt 
and  lengthy  romances  of  the  time.  The  inter*  it  of  the  story 
(!c[icnrl<i  not  on  incident  but  on  the  characters  of  the  persorugcs. 
'I'n^y  .i^t  in  a  peifecUy  reasonable  way  and  their  motives  are 
■"fl'yy^  wilb  the  finest  diicriiniaalion.  No  doubt  the  semi- 
■rtoMcgombkal  duuactcf  of  llie  aiatcrial  partially  ezplalas 
lime  dc  La  Fayctts'a  nfnaal  to  iftiwododii  tkt  book.  Cm^ 
temporary  critics,  even  Mrw  de  SMgnl  amoaRit  tbem,  found 


fault  with  tilt  a\ 


!iv  Mmr  lie  Cloves  to  her  hu'ih-nnd. 


Id  answer  to  ilicse  criiiei^jns,  which  her  anonymity  prevented 
her  from  ansuering  cJitccily,  MjDC  do  la  F^yoltO  ««0lt  hcr 
last  novel,  the  Comttssc  de  Tende. 

The  character  of  her  work  and  hcr  hi'.tnry  have  combined 
to  give  an  impression  of  melancholy  and  swectne^^  that  only 
represents  one  side  of  her  character,  for  a  correspondence 
V**-^*  to  light  oonmanUivcbr  Kccoliy  shoiwd  bes  as  the  acute 
dlploiitalk  agent  of  Joaaoe  de  NenNnin,  dncbaK  ol  Savoy,  at 
the  CQtirt  of  Louis  XIV.  She  had  from  her  early  days  a\so  been 
imimate  with  Henrietta  of  £i\gland,  duchess  of  Orleans,  under 
\.l  lie  iiijn  e<!iale  direction  she  wrote  her  Hisltire  de  ifadiime 
UfHfuiU  d' A»tfeterTCt  whicj^  only  appeared  in  ^jia  She  wrote 


mmimtii  the  reign  of  Loois  XIV.,  wbich,  wkb  tbe  eaoepacMi 
of  tow  chapters,  for  the  yean  16S8  and  1689  (pubUahed  at 

Amsterdam,  itu'I,  were  luit  through  l-.cr  .vjn's  caiolcipaM^ 
Madame  dc  La  i-a>ette  dittj  on  liit  jjih  01  Muy  169a. 

5v-<>  Suiinte-Bcuvc,  Portmits  de  ftmmet  ;  llir  corn(f  rl  ll.iufvinville, 
Uadame  de  La  Fayette  (1891),  in  the  series  ol  Cmndi  ^criMiJii 
/ranian;  M.  dc  Lcicurcs  notice  prifiveJ  to  an  eilitiun  of  ih« 
Prineesie  de (>^8l):  and  a  critical  editioo  of  ibe_hi*torical 
Ask  (1890). 


See  also  L.  Ran, 


LAFAYETTE,  a  diy  and  the  countv-scat  of  Tippecano^ 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  situated  at  the  Mnqor  bead  of  aavig^' 
liun  on  the  Wabash  about  &i  m.  VT.W.  of  Indiampolis. 
Pop.  (1900)  iS||t(,  of  ninon  8s45  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  io,e8t.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  the  Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Loui% 
the  Lake  Eric  &  Western,  and  the  Wabash  railways,  and  by 
the  Tcrrc  Ilaiitc,  Indianapolis  &  E.xstcrn  (electric),  and  the  Fort 
W.iync  Wabash  \'al)cy  (electric)  railways.  The  river  is  not 
now  navigable  at  this  point.  Laf.iyeUe  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash  river  which  is  sunk  below  the  normal  level  of  (he  plain, 
the  surrouadUC  heights  being  the  walls  of  the  Wabash  basin. 
The  city  has  an  ezcclleol  system  of  public  schoc^  a  ^ood  publil} 
library,  two  hospitals,  tbe  Wabash  Valley  Saoitaifm  (fiimth 
Day  Advcniiai^  S(  Aothooar^  HoBM  Uk  old  foai^  and  t«« 
orphan  asylums.  It  b  the  seat  of  Pordue  UU«ei«y.a«o-oduea* 

tional,  technical  and  agrirultur.il  institutioHi  Oflinied  tl|4 
and  named  in  honour  of  John  Purdue  (iSoi-1876),  who  gave 
it  $150,000.  This  university  is  under  slate  control,  and  received 
the  proceeds  of  the  Fe<leral  agricultural  college  grant  of  186* 
and  of  the  scion'l  Moinll  ;\ct  of  1S70,  in  ronncxion  uilh  it 
there  is  an  agricultural  cxprrimcnt  station.  Il  had  in  l^oS- 
1909  180  instriKtors,  1900  students,  and  a  library  of  as>ooo 
volumes  and  porrtphlets.  Just  otitsidc  the  city  a  the  State 
Soldiers'  Ilome,  whore  provisbn  is  also  made  ior  the  wiva  and 
widows,  of  loldieisi  io  igot  it  oootained  SSI  Mt>  ud  700 
women.'  Hit  dtyoes  fa  too  heart  of  a  tldtogrfcidniral  region, 
and  is  an  important  market  for  grain,  produce  and  horses. 
Amoitg  its  manufactures  are  beer,  foundry  and  machine  shop 
pro<lucts  (the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Loubville  railway  has 
shops  here),  straw  bo,inl.  telephone  .ipparatu*,  paper,  wagons, 
packed  meat.';,  canned  good^,  )1  mr  .mj  carpels,  the  v.iluc  of 
the  factory  product  increased  from  Si.5i4,2|6  in  moo  la 
ii>63MiS  1b  ^  ■MMkip>Bfy  ««M  Its  watec 

works. 

Lafayette  is  about  $  m.  NLB.  of  tbo  8ite  of  the  ancient  Wea 
(Miami)  Indian  uitafe  kaova  MOaiaiaaoai  wbeqt  the  French 
psIaMiined  a  post  aboat  17M.  Tho  WwoA  foriion  gave  way 

lo  the  English  about  1760;  the  stockade  fort  was  destto>-ed 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The 
heail-fiuarlcrs  of  Tecumsch  and  his  brother,  the  "Prophet," 
were  esiabliihcd  7  m.  .V.  of  Lafayette  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tippecanoe  river,  ana  the  settlement  there  w.is  known  as  the 
"  Prophet's  Town."  Near  this  place,  and  near  the  site  of  the 
present  ll3tl(8  of  Battk  Ground  (where  the  Indiana  MethodisU 
now  have's  summer  cacmapment  and  a  camp  meeting  in  August), 


wasiouaht  00  th«  7tb  of  November  181 1  the  battle  of  T^ppecaaoc^ 
i»  wbldt  tbo  Indians  won  dcdiiw^  defeated  liy  uowaor 


WItBam  Henry  Harrisoa,  tho  wUtcs  Mng  lO  io  IdBcd  ond 

wounded  and  the  Indians  about  an  equal  number.  The  battle 
ground  is  owned  by  the  state;  in  1007  the  slate  legislature  and 
the  United  States  Congress  each  appropriated  Si}, 500  for  a 
monument,  whiih  took  the  form  of  a  graiute  shaft  90  ft.  high. 
The  first  Ameriran  settlers  on  the  site  of  Lafayette  appeared 
about  i&io,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  i82S>  hut  for  many 
years  its  growth  was  dov.  The  completion  of  the  Wabash  and 
Eiic  canal  mariwd  «  aew  ors  io  itt.devckpiDCOtt  aad  in  i<S4 
LaCsyette  ms  lacoipoiaiad. 

LA  FERTB.  the  name  of  a  number  of  localities  in  France, 
differentiated  by  agnomens.  La  Fertf  Tmbault  (department  ol 
I,i-ir  et  Cher)  was  in  the  fx><«cs<ion  of  Jacques  d'f.tampes 
(1J90-1668),  marshal  of  France  and  ambassador  in  Coglandf 
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who  was  known  &s  the  marquis  of  La  Fcrt6  Imbault.  La 
Fcrlf  Nabcri  (ilie  rnokrn  La  Fcrlc  Saint  Aubin,  dcparlmcnt 
of  Loirci)  was  acquifcil  in  the  i6tli  century  by  the  liousc  of  Saiiii 
Ncctairc  (corruplcd  lo  Sc-nnclcrrc).  at»l  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  the  peerage  France  (Jiuki-pairic)  in  1665  for  Henri  dc  Saint 
fiectairc,  mrvh  .1  o(  FrtinMi  ll  watcaUad  La  Fcric  Lowcadol 
after  it  had  1  i.  cd  ly  MndM lAUcndal  in  1748. 

Ik  ntair»eRHAttfK  •  lom  «t  wesunt  FcMcct  ia  ihc 
dcpatUBCBt  of  Strtlie,  on  Um  Hduc^  »i  m.  US.  of  Le  Mans, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  that  town.  Pop.  (1906)  4iS^- 
La  Fertf  carries  on  cloth  manufacture  and  fluur-milling  and 
ha*  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  lis  cliurch  of  Notri'  Dame  has 
a  choir  (16th  century)  with  graceful  apsc-chnpels  of  Rcnjtssancc 
architecture  and  rctnarkahic  windows  of  the  sainc  period,  ihc 
remainder  of  the  church  is  in  the  Flambovant  Gothic  style. 
The  town  hall  occupies  the  supcrstnicttDe  wd  *T*r**f  laWBft 
of  a  fonifted  gateway  o(  the  i^th  ccaftuiy. 

La  Fcrtt-Dcnuurd'owts  hs  origin  tad  nunc  to  •  stronghoM 
(ftnMtf)  littik  about  Um  nth  centmy  and  afianranfa  hdd  by 
tm  family  of  Bernard.  In  1 4  24  it  didnot  tdcctiiflbte  tile  English 
troops  tiH  after  a  four  months'  siege.  It  bcli  if:  rl  in  the  i6ih 
century  to  tlic  (an.ily  of  Guise  and  supported  liic  League,  but 
Wa'-  laplurt'd  !>y  the  royal  forces  in  t^ryo. 

LA  FERT^-MILON.  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  <fcpart- 
r»  III  of  .\isnc  on  the  Ourcq,  47  m.  \V.  by  S.  of  Reims  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1Q06)  156J.  The  town  has  imposing  remains  comprising 
one  side  flanked  by  four  towers  of  an  unCniUied  castle  built 
iboot  the  bcgianinc  of  tlie  1  jth  century  inf  Lowii  of  Orleans, 
liwheraf  CiMikk  VI.  llwdMBCliesorSt  frlcholttaiid  NotK^ 
Dame,  chiefly  of  the  tdtb  oentory,  both  contain  fine  old  stained 
glass.  Jean  Racihcj  the  poet,  was  bom  in  the  town,  and  a 
aiaiuc  by  David  d'Aupcrshas  been  creeled  to  liim. 

LAPFITTE.  JACQUES  (i;fi7-i844).  French  banker  and 
politician,  was  txirn  at  Rayonnc  on  the  24th  of  October  i;')?, 
one  of  the  ten  children  of  a  carpenter.  He  became  clerk  in 
the  banking  boose  of  Perrcgaux  in  Paris,  was  made  S  pKUUBt 
ki  the  bciiiiaa  tn  1800,  and  ro  1804  succeeded  PerrefiM  M 
head  of  the  6m.  The  house  of  Perregaas,  Laflitte  ct  Cfe. 
became  one  of  the  greatest  in  Eun^and  Laflitte  became 
te;;ent  (1800),  then  governor  (1814)  of  the  Bank  of  France  and 
fn  -'iikrA  of  the  rh.imtjir  i  f  ("Dmrnercc  (1814).  He  raised  I.ir^je 
sums  of  money  for  ll:c  i<rr)v:<.ion,d  government  in  iHij  .iml  for 
Louis  XVIIl.  during  tfie  Hundre<l  I)  ys,  .ind  it  w.is  with  him 
that  Napoleon  deposited  five  million  francs  in  gold  before 
iea>ing  France  for  the  last  lime.  Rather  than  permit  ihc  govern- 
actft  to  appropriate  the  money  from  the  Bank  be  supplied 
two  million  from  his  own  pocket  for  the  arrears  of  the  Impciial 
titfopa  after  Watcrioo.  'Me  tnt  fetnnMd  by  the  depantnent 
of  the  Sdne  to  the  Chamber  of  Dcputf  es  hi  ftti,  ami  took  Ml  teat 
4tfl  Uie  Left.  He  spoke  chii  fly  on  finsnnal  questions;  hh  known 
Liberal  views  did  not  prevent  Louis  XVIII.  from  insisting  on 
hh  inclusion  on  the  cornnission  on  ihc  public  finances.  In 
l8t8  he  saved  Pans  from  a  financial  crisis  by  buying  a  large 
amount  of  stock,  but  next  year,  in  cotiseciuence  of  his  he.iied 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  electoral  bw  of  1R67. 
the  governorship  of  the  Bank  uds  ukcn  from  him.  One  of  ihe 
earliest  and  oh^  dctcrmioed  of  the  p>rtisan%  of  a  constitutional 
aMnarchy  oodtfr  the  duke  of  Offeins,  he  was  dcpaiy  for  Itayonne 
In  July  iSjo,  when  his  house  in  Pans  became  the  headquarters 
of  ihc  rcvoluiion.iry  party.  When  Charles  X.,  after  retraettng 
the  hated  ordinances,  sent  llic  eomtc  d'.XrRout'  10  Laffilte  10 
negotiate  a  change  of  mini<;try.  the  banker  replied,  "  It  is  100  laic. 
There  is  no  long(  r  a  Ch.ules  X ,"  and  it  was  he  who  secured 
the  nomination  of  Louis  Philiptve  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  3rd  of  August  he  became  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  onihc  9th  he  received  in  tUi  capacity 
Lotds  Philippe*!  teith  to  \be  nnr  «enstftathm.  The  cfamour 

of  the  Paris  mob  for  the  death  of  the  imprisoned  minisfcrsol 
Charles  X.,  which  in  October  culminated  in  riots,  induced  the 

iicv  Antoinc  Maurice,  conuc  d'Argout  (i782-|8.$8),  .ifter- 


more  muduatt  members  of  the  government— including  GoUot, 

the  due  de  Broglic  and  rasimir-P^ricr— to  hand  over  the 
administration  lo  a  mini-.lry  whicli.  fj^issessing  the  LunliOL-n' c 
of  the  revolutionary  Parisians,  should  be  in  a  bciier  (Kisition 
lo  save  the  ministers  from  their  fury.  On  the  sih  o(  November, 
accordingly,  Lafhiic  hrrsmt  WinilUr  pwiiilwtnf  ■  jutf nmtnl 
pledged  to  progress  (mouwaiMf),  holohr  *  the  liinc  tliie  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  The  fwfeiBoirnt  «rtt  torn  between  the 
acccisiiy  for  preserving  order  and  tito  no  lem  pnasing  ncccsaity 
(for  the  moment)  of  conciliating  the  Parisian  populace;  «  ith  the 
result  that  it  succeeded  in  doing  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  impeached  minbters  were,  indeed,  saved  by  the  courage 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  altitude  of  ihe  National  Guard; 
but  their  safely  was  bought  at  the  price  of  Lathltc's  popularity. 
His  policy  of  a  French  iniervcniion  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
revolutionists,  by  which  he  might  have  regained  his  popuUrtty, 
was  thwarted  by  the  dipiomaiic  policy  of  Louu  Pbj^me.  ,The 
rengnation  of  Lafcyette  a*d  Dnpom  'de  I'Etae  ttflf  fviilier 
undermined  the  goveramcnt,  which,  ineapeble  even  of  keepiM 
order  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  ended  by  being  discredited  with  a 
parties.  At  length  I..ouis  Philipfie.  .mviuus  to  free  himscll 
from  the  hampering  control  of  the  v,::  nia  of  his  fortune,  thought 
it  s.ife  to  parade  fiis  uani  ol  roiilul m  e  in  the  man  who  b:>d 
made  him  king.  Thereupon,  in  March  i.Sji,  Laflitte  resigned, 
begging  pardon  of  God  and  man  for  ihc  part  he  had  played  in 
raising  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  ile  left  office  fiiptfe>liy 
and  financially  a  ruined  man.    Hit  alain  «eit  1PMndl|phl 

i8j6,  and  neat  year  he  acatcd  *  oedlt  bank,  whldi  pwipafe^ 
as  fans  n>  be  Ihnd.  iMt  fdkd  in  tt^  'lla  dM  hi  Phiii  OB  An 
adth  of  Mnr  1IU4. 
ace  F.  Thaioio^ngin.  U  ti^mrtMi  it  UUItt  (vol.  L  t884>. 

LAFFTITE.  PIERRE  (iS.'^-ipoj).  French  Posi  tivist,  w.ii 
fjornon  the  Jist  of  I  ebruary  iRjj  at  B6gury  (Girondc).  Residing 
.It  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  maihcmatics.  he  became  a  disciple  oif 
Comic,  who  apfMintcd  him  ha  literary  executor.  On  the 
scUim  tt  the  Posiiivist  body  whkh  followed  ComteV  death; 
he  wna  ftenCRlBBd  an  head  of  the  aecthm  whfcfa  neetpt^  the  futt 
CtomifaM  dsettine:  the  ntberieediM  adhering  to  Ikxtt.  «1m 
rejected  the  religion  of  humanity  as  inconsistent  with  the 
materialism  of  Comtc's  earlier  period.  From  1853  Laffitte 
do livtrcd  Positivist  lectures  in  Ihc  room  formerly  occupied  by 
Comtc  in  the  rue  ^fonsieur  Ic  Prince.  He  published  Lts  Grants 
Types  de  riitivtisnili  (1875)  and  Cours  dc  i^hiU-n^^kie  premiht 
(iSHo).  In  t8()j  he  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  founded 
at  the  Coilegc  dc  FVanoe  for  the  csposhion  of  the  generd  Ustoijp 
of  science,  and  h  was  largely  due  to  bia  faupiration  tlwt  aatniw 
to  Cofflte  was  erected  fotkernacade  In  SatbooBe  in  t«o«.  Be 
dkd  on  the^tn  «f  Jammnr  igoi. 

lA  FiJkJIB,  a  town  of  western  F^nee,  capital  of  an  arrend* 
isscmcnt  m  the  department  of  S.irihe  on  the  Loire,  31  m.  S.S  W. 
of  Le  Mans  fiy  rail.  Pop.  (io<yi)town  7800;  commune  lo.66v 
The  chief  interest  of  the  town  lies  in  the  Prytanec,  a  famous 
school  for  ihc  sons  of  oflicers,  originally  a  college  founded  lor 
the  Jesuits  in  1607  by  Henry  IV.  The  buildings,  indoding  a 
fine  chaficl,  were  ercctetl  from  t6ra  lo  ittjj  and  am  auffOnaded 
by  a  park.  A  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV.  stamb  In thcknltct* 
place.  La  Fiedw  if  the  aett  of  a  wb>prefea  nnd  of  a  tribonal 
of  tm  hntanee,  amfcmltroa  tarnnqg.  fl»nr<mBUnt>  end  the 

manufat  ture  of  p  1  pi T.  ItBHh,  WtWdtP, ibOC)  and  jjMtl.  IlitMl 

agricultural  market. 

'  The  lords  of  L.i  FKchc  Iwcamc  counts  of  Maine  about  1100, 
but  the  lonhhtp  became  scparaic  fro^  the  county  and  passed 
m  the  16th  aauwy  ip  the  CuUhp  «l  Soitfhab  juMi  Um  m 
Henry  IV  ^  - 

UFORT.  FIBRtt  tKtn  (l7«7*t87i>,  Ptawb  MM*;  «« 
bom  at  Bordewa  on  the  i$ih  of  Idav  T797.  Abandoning  Ms 

rifMlon  as  tftsbtani  shfp's  doctor  In  the  navy,  he  went  to 
rk  10  s;u<Iy  sinking  and  acting  He  had  some  experience  at 
a  sn-.ail  ihenirc,  and  «as  preparing  lo  appear  at  the  Opffa 
Comique  when  the  dinnor  ol  the  Vaudeville  offered  him  an 
engagcmcni.  Here  he  made  h'ndibMt  in  1821  in  La  Stmnambwk, 

Md  hht  tMd  hMb  lad  encllMtt  evtee  Mon  Wtftt  Un  lai» 
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patttrtomur.  Afur  M«tnl  yMtt it  llw  Nouvtesvtii  aat  tito 
VndwAe,  on  the  bunriag  of  the  ktter  ia  1838  k«  went  ttf 
BafUnd,  and 'nurried,  at  Cfetna  C.ri  n,  Jenny  Colon,  from 
vbom  be  ^nm  ioon  divorced.  On  im,  iciucn  to  Paris  be  joined 
the  Variitfe,  where  he  acted  for  filtccn  years  in  such  plays  as 
£4  CA<Mit«r  dc  SaitU  Ctofges,  Le  Imh  tmpaUU,  Une  imtiire 
amqm^  &c.  Anotlier  engagament  at  the  Vaudeville  {oOawed, 
lad  one  at  the  GaiM,  and  he  ended  his  brilliant  career  at  the 
Gymnaae  in  the  part  of  the  noble  father  in  such  plays  as  Les 

I9t1i  of  April 

LA  PONTAINB.  JEAK  DE  (1611-1695),  French  p(>et,  was 
bora  at  Chitcau  Thierry  in  Champaj^e,  probably  on  the  8th  of 
July  i6ji.  llis  father  Nvas  Clurlcs  dc  La  Fontaine,  "  maltic 
des  eaux  «t  ior£ta  " — a  kind  oi  dcputy-rauger — oi  tl>e  duchy  of 
Chitean  Thierry;  bis  mother  was  Francoisc  I'ldoux.  On 
bodi  sides  his  family  was  of  the  highest  provincial  middle 
clus,  but  was  not  nobic;  his  father  was  also  faiily  dihy, 
Jmi^  Uk  thlnt  icfaild>  wat  Tii'irtliTd  $X  (Jbs  tfttiy  (naoiBar- 
■CM)  «l  ltciiM,  Mid  at  <te  «iid  «l  fch  aclMl  hft  ««leMd 
the  Oratory  In  May  1641,  and  the  seminary  of  Saint -Magloirc 
in  October  of  the  same  year;  but  a  very  short  sojotirn  proved 
to  iam  that  he  Vi.vi  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  then  aijpareiilly 
studied  law,  and  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  as  onKf.l,  though 
there  docs  not  sfem  to  bo  actual  pnxif  of  this.  He  was,  however, 
settled  in  life,  or  at  least  might  have  been  so,  somewhat  early. 
In  t647  his  lather  resigned  hb  rangership  in  his  favour,  and 
jUHMHrI  a  marriage  for  him  with  Marie  Hiricart,  a  girt  of  sixteen, 
wfco  ROOght  him  twenty  thousand  livrcs,  and  expectations. 
She  teeM  to  Mve  been  boUi  haadwma  aDdintelUMBt,  bat  the 
tirodMnotintoniKlltasrtlKr.  Tbew  appeal*  to  Be  «MoIutc|y 
no  ground  for  the  vague  scandal  as  to  her  conduct,  wiiich  was, 
for  I  he  most  part  teng  afterwards,  raised  by  gos^ps  or  personal 
enemies  of  La  Fontair.e.  All  that  fa  txjsitively  said  against 
bti  is  that  she  was  a  negligent  houscwile  and  an  inveterate 
novel  reader;  La  Fontaine  liimscU  was  constantly  away  from 
home,  w;i.^  certainly  not  strict  in  point  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
«a-;  so  bad  a  man  of  business  that  his  aHairs  became  involved 
in  hopekss  dilAcuity.  and  a  ti^alum  4$  Hens  bad  to  ulte 
pkoe  ia  lisSw  TUa  w»  a  periadlr  aakabta  ttaosaction  for 
the  beoe£t  of  the  fuaUy;  by  4cBMa»  however,  the  pair,  aliU 
without  any  actual  quarrel,^  ceased  to  Ove  together,  and  for  the 

greater  part  of  the  last  foriy  y  .  1  '  T.a  Font.aine'i  life  he  lived 
in  Paris  while  his  wife  du-ek  at  Cij.«uau  1  hierry,  wliich,  Ijowrver, 
he  frequently  visited.  One  son  was  born  to  them  in  1653,  and 
was  educated  and  taV.cn  care  of  wholly  by  his  mother. 

Even  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  marriage  La  Fontaine  seems 
to  have  been  much  at  i'ans,  but  it  was  not  till  about  1636  that 
he^becaoae  a  regular  vbitor  to  the  capitaL  The  duties  of  his 
whkk  arue  oa]|y  ocmfanal,  vcia  «nqwtibk  with  .this 
It  vaa  vt  tm  Iw  ma  pail  tUrty  (InA  W  fiumy 
>  began.  The  reading  of  MaHherbe,  It  is  said,  firrt  awoke 
poctkrat  fancies  in  him,  but  for  some  time  he  attempted  nothing 
but  trifles  in  the  fashion  of  the  time;— cpigroms,  ballades,  rtiinlcau-v, 
&c.  His  first  serious  work  was  a  translation  or  atlapliiioa  of 
tlic  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (t6<;4).  At  this  time  the  Maecenas 
of  Fieoch  letters  was  the  Superintendaut  Fouquet,  to  whom 
La  Fontaine  was  introduced  by  Jacques  Jannart,  a  connexion 
of  his  wife's.  Few  people  who  paid  their  court  to  Fouquet  went 
away  empty*handcd,  and  La  Fontaine  soon  received  a  pensioa 
af  ioo»  Qvres  06s9}»  onthe  cujf  fjenus  ar  i  copy  of  vcncs  for 
mch-  ifOMneA  lecetet.  He  be^^  tea  a  Oledky  of  prose  and 
poetry,  entitled  Lf  Songr  Jr  Vaux,  on  Fouquet's  famous  country 
house.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  wife's  property  had  to 
Ik  separa'cly  secured  to  her,  nnd  he  scems  by  degrees  to  have 
bid  to  sell  cvtr)lli:iii;  of  his  own;  but,  aS  he  never  lackid 
powerful  and  generous  patrons,  tlui  was  of  sinaU  importance 
te  him.  In  tbe  aame  year  he  wrote  a  ballad,  Let  kieun  du 
Beau-RUkarif  and  this  was  followed  by  many  small  pieces  of 
orceatonat  poetry  addressed  to  various  pWiMagcs  from  tbe  king 
Fouqnet,  Moa  'v^embi  tha  teyal  diqilBeavia,  but 


to  htm,  the  well-known  ekfy  Iteara,  itymphrs  it  Vaux,  being 
by  BO  means  tbe  only  proof  «fbadevotk>n.  Indet-dit  is  thought 
not  Improbable  that  a  journey  to  Limoges  in  i66j  in  company 
with  Jaanart,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account  written  to  his 
wife,  was  not  wholly  sjiontaneous,  as  it  certainly  was  not  on 
Jannart's  p«urt.  Just  at  this  time  bis  affairs  did  not  took  promts- 
ieg.  His  father  and  himself  had  assumed  the  title  of  esquire, 
to-wMch  they  were  aot  stik^y  eatfttod,  and,  some  aM  adkta 
ott  Ite  «i*]aet  iMVini  been  MA  !■  fftM^  an  lefen^ 
aanteiiaa  agilBM  the  poat  udng  tlui  sooo  Uvics.  He  found,' 
hawevar,  a  oeir  pioliMtor  ta  m  duke  and  stiO  more  tn  the 
duchess  of  Bouillon,  his  feudal  superiors  at  Chittaa  Thierry, 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  t)»c  fine.  Some  of  I.a  Fontaine's 
liveliest  verses  arc  addre?,scd  to  the  duchess,  Anne  Mancini, 
the  youngest  of  Mazarin's  niea»,  and  it  is  even  probable  that- 
the  taste  of  the  duke  and  duchesa  for  An'osto  had  something 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  his  first  work  of  real  importance,  the 
first  book  of  the  CottUs,  which  appeared  in  1664.  He  was  then 
JotqMhna  yaa»  aldj^  and  his  pfevtoaa-piintad  ptoAKtiaaa 
had  haeo  coa^iMaif^Mly  trivM^  t  nou^  tDMck  of  Us  narit  in> 
haadMlahoaillimantucript  long  before  it  was  regularly  published. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  tbe  quartette  of  the  Rue  du  Vfeur 
Colombier,  so  famoos  in  French  literary  history,  was  formed. 
It  consisted  of  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Boiloau  and  Moliire,  the 
last  of  whom  was  almost  of  the  same  age  as  La  Fontaine,  the 
other  two  coruiderably  )'uungcr.  Cbapelie  was  also  a  kind  of 
ootsidcr  in  the  coterie.  There  are  many  anecdotes,  some  pretty 
obviously  apocryphal,  about  these  meetings.  Tbe  most  character- 
istic is  perhaps  that  which  asserts  that  a  copy  of  Chapelain's 
mdBto  iWlfc  aiaaga  Isy  m  tha  t^k,  a  ccttaia  aoate  <{ 
Umh  at  eihidi  vae  the  aptntaNed  paddttKM  for  «0Hm 
the  company.  The  coterie  furnished  under  fidgncd  namc^ 
tbe  peraoAagcsof  La  Fontaine's  version  of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
story,  which,  however,  with  Adonis,  was  not  printed  till  i66(j. 
Meanwhile  the  poet  continued  to  find  friends.  In  1664  he  was 
regularly  commissioned  and  sworn  in  as  gentleman  to  the 
duchess  dowager  oi  Ortcaas,  and  was  imtalkd  in  the  Luaemlwurg. 
He  still  retained  his  rangership,  and  in  t666  we  have  something 
like  a  reprimand  from  Colbert  stmge^iai  that  ha  shouki  look 
into  soma  malprattices  at  Cb&tsau  TMoqr.  ft  the  tame  year 
miiaild  tte  aeaead  baek  of  tha  C^akei  aad  tB*tifft  the  fni 
^  book*  of  the  Mbt;  wMi  mote  «f  bett  (hidi  fn  i6rr;  trf 

this  latter  )Tar  a  curious  instance  of  the  docility  with  which  the 
poet  lent  himself  to  any  influence  was  afforded  by  kis officiating, 
at  the  instance  of  the  I'ort-Koyalists,  as  editor  of  a  volume  of 
sacred  poetry  dedit^cd  lo  llic  prinue  de  Conti.  A  year  ufter- 
wards  his  situation,  which  had  for  some  time  been  decidedly 
Iknirbhing,  showed  signs  of  changing  very  much  for  tbe  worse. 
The  duettos  of  Orleans  died,  and  he  apparently  had  to  ijva 
hiifaaiwihip, awbiMy eelliagtt to pey dsbts.  Batthciatn* 
ah»iya  a  pMnma  far  La  Fbniae.  MMbm  de  h  ShhKi*, 
a  woman  of  great  be«ity,  of  considerable  intellectual  power 
and  of  high  character.  Invited  him  to  make  his  home  in  her  house, 
where  he  lived  for  some  twenty  years.  He  scems  to  have  had 
no  trouble  whatever  about  his  affairs  tbenceforward;  and  could 

de%ote  himself  to  his  two  diifeiaMi  Hsaialpaatiy,  ia mlt  »M 

that  of  theatrical  cumposition. 

In  i68a  tve  was,  at  more  thin  sixty  years  of  age,  recognized 
as  one  of  tbe  first  men  of  letters  of  France.  Madame  dc  S^ign^ 
one  of  tbe  soundest  literary  critics  of  the  time,  and  by  no  means 
given  to  praba  wiae  BwanUh^  had  hJeataoad  eaUaetiaB 

of  Pabks  ptMhAwdfnthevtaecror  idviaadMM;  aadlifc 
pretty  certain  that  th's  w.is  itic  general  opinion.  It  was  not 
unre.isonablc,  therefore,  that  he  .should  present  himself  to  the 
Academy,  and,  though  the  subjects  of  his  Conlfs  were  scarcely 
calculated  to  propitiate  that  decorous  assembly,  ^hi!e  hii 
attachment  to  Fouquet  and  to  more  than  one  representative 
of  the  old  Frondcur  party  made  him  suspect  to  Colbert  and  the 
kiag,  noet  of  the  members  were  bis  personal  friends.   Kc  n  as 

tetpHmaediai68t.bai«wie{MMfM']>*<ifn«-  The  neat 
rCMbettdfedaadLafliMtatoewaiacBhiaomfRited. 
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LA  FONTAINE 


uy,  Mt  mmdf  far  liertiea  bat  iar  » 

ttftrtht""  o!  the  failure  of  an  absolute  majority,  was  ill-pleased, 
lad  Um  elL'ction  was  left  pending.  Another  vacancy  occurred, 
hMWVer,  some  moiUhs  later,  and  to  this  Boilcau  was  elected. 
Tbt  king  hastened  to  approve  the  choice  cKimvely,  addinx, 
"  Vous  pouvez  inccssammcnt  reoevoir  La  Fontaine,  il  a  pn  mis 
d'etre  sage."  His  adroision  was  indirectly  tbc  cause  of  the 
only  serious  literary  quarrel  of  his  life.  A  dispute  took  place 


on  the  nblKt  of  tlw  bttn^i  TituA  dfeuamiy,  VUdi  was 

dniiici!  to  he  3  Virc.Tih  of  the  Araiietny's  corporate  privileges. 
FurtHtre,  a  man  of  no  siiull  alulity,  tiittcrly  a-isailcd  those  whom 
he  considered  to  be  his  cncinii and  among  llicm  Fontaine, 
»hosc  unlucky  Contes  ma<l>:  him  peculiarly  vulnerable,  his 
second  collection  of  these  talcs  having  been  the  subject  of  a 
police  condcmtiation.  The  death  of  the  author  of  the  Roman 
Bourgeois,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  quarrcL  Shortly  after- 
yank  La.  JToaiaiM  had  *  ahare  ii »  atOI  aon  kmim  afair, 
the  edehcated  Aaciciil>and-lfo<kni  iquahble  fa  whkh  BoDeau 
and  Perrault  were  the  chiefs,  and  in  which  La  Fontaine  (though 
be  had  been  specially  singled  out  by  Perrault  for  favourable 
comparison  with  Aesop  and  Phacdrus)  took  the  Ancient  side. 
About  the  same  time  (16S5-16S7)  be  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  last  of  his  many  hosts  and  protectors,  Monsieur  and 
MartaiBft  d'Uervart,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  Madame 
'  »alad!y  of  mMpOiition  but  of  (tooblfal  character.  This 

|nr  ».Ml  faouliuitar  with 
VwwMmw,  CbauUea  and  the  rat  of  thoRwrtlae  cmdi  if  the 
Temple;  but.  thaugfa  Madame  de  la  Sablidre  had  lDllS#l^n 
herself  up  alnwst  entirely  to  good  works  attd  religious  eattcbcs, 
La  Tontainc  continued  an  inmate  of  her  houivc  until  her  death 
in  169J.  What  followed  is  told  in  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  many  stories  bearing  on  bis  childlike  nature,  llcrvart  on 
haaring  of  the  death,  had  set  out  at  once  to  find  La  Fontaine. 
i  him  in  the  street  in  gieat  sorrow,  and  begged  him  to  make 
iai.hi»lwuMb  "J'jrallaii"  waiAfoBiaiaa'aaaaver. 
Et  bad  iliM4r  mdmym  tfaa  pmm  «r  ceafawioa  doing 
a  Sevan  SUum  (he  year  before.  An  energetic  young  priest, 
M.  Poucet,  had  brought  him,  not  indeed  to  understand,  but  to 
acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  the  Conlts,  arid  it  is  said  that 
the  destruction  of  a  new  play  of  Sfime  merit  wa*  demanded  and 
submitted  to  as  a  proof  of  repentance.  A  pU  iisant  »tory  is  told 
of  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  F^nclon's  pupil,  who  was  then 
«d|)r  alawa  yaaia  old,  sending  50  louis  to  La  Fontaine  as  a 
loClriBinniaaatioa.  But,  thiM«h  La  Fontaine  recovered 
tha  tiaaa,  kaana  bnken  hjr  iga  and  taiiadtyt  and  his  new 
boBU  had  to  none  rather  than  to  entertabi  Mo^  «hkh  they 
did  very  carefully  and  kindly.  He  did  a  little  tnOM  mrk,  com- 
plctini^  hi,  Fahlrs  among  other  things;  Imt  he  did  not  survive 
Madar-.ir  ilc  la  SabUcie  much  more  than  iwn  years,  dying  on  the 
I  iiti  of  A[iril  i6q5.  at  the  age  of  stvcnty-thrco.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  erf  the  Holy  Innocents.  His  wile  survived  him 

^Muaotcx  of  La  FoaUfaA  lilie  that  of 
baaa  aMhataad  fa  a  jdndd  legend 


Tha 


taCktianhhM 

by  litctaiy  tradition.  At  an  early  age  his  ahaaee  cl  fffad  and 

indifference  to  business  gave  a  snbject  t»  TaUemant  del  Rla«x. 

His  later  rurilcrn|.cir.ir:t.s  liclpcd  to  swcH  th«  tale,  and  the  i8tli 
century  fi:i.illy  a(  <  i  picd  it,  including  the  anecdotes  of  his  mttting 
his  son,  hrinR  to!d  who  he  was,  and  rcmarkinp,  "  Ah,  yes,  1 
thought  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  I  "of  his  insisting  on  fighting 
a  dud  with  a  supposed  admirer  of  his  wife,  and  thai  imploring 
hips  to  visit  at  his  house  just  as  before;  of  bis  gefag  into  company 
vlUi  Us  stockings  wrong  aide  out,  ilitf^  br  a  contrast, 
thaae  of  his  awkwardness  and  silaaee,  if  not  positive  ntdcncss, 
in  company.  It  ought  to  be  mnendMred,  as  a  comment  on  the 
unfavourable  description  by  La  Bruy^rc,  that  La  Fontait>e  was  a 
q>ecial  friend  and  ally  of  Bcnsernde,  I-a  Bruycre's  chief  literary 
cacmy.  But  alter  all  deductions  mutli  vmU  remain,  csiKcially 
when  it  is  rcnwasbefed  tliat  one  of  the  chief  autiMciucs  for  these 
klMiilfacfa^i* 


the  best  trorth  recording  of  all  these  stories  is  one  of  the  VIens 

Colombier  quartette,  which  tells  how  Mdiire,  while  Racaaa- 
and  lioikau  were  t-xcr. iiing  their  wits  upon  "  le  bonhomme" 
or  "  Ic  bon  "  (by  both  which  titles  La  Fontaine  wjs  familiarJir 
known),  remarked  to  a  bystandei," Nos  beaux  c^j  .-its  ont  hwi 
faire,  its  n'eflaccront  pas  le  bonhomme."  They  have  not. 

The  works  of  La  rontainc,  the  total  bulk  uf  whi>-h  r%  con>idcrable, 
fall  no  naturally  tfuin  traditionally  into  three  divi«ion»,  the 
FMts,  the  ConUs  and  the  miscedaneoas  works.  Of  these  the  first 
may  be  said  to  be  known  univcnally,  the  second  to  be  known  to 
ali  bmn  of  French  literatore.  the  thfrd  to  be  with  a  fa*  tsBSiNkm 
pntxically  forgotten.  This  distributtoo  of  the  judgnitnt  of  posterity 
3  as  usual  just  in  the  main,  but  not  wholly.   There  arc  excellent 


tiling*  in  the  (Eutrts  Datrui,  but  their  exccllcnco 


occasiorul,' 


n<l  it  i»  not  at  the  best  equal  to  that  of  the  Fisbifs  i^r  the  Conies. 
It  was  thought  bv  conterufxjrary  juilyt-?!  who  were  b<>cli  c.imrHtont 
and  friendly  that  La  Fontaine  attempted  too  many  styles,  and  there 
is  •ooietUng  in  the  critidsm.  His  dramatic  efforts  arc  csnerially 
wtak.  The  nest  pieces  usually  published  under  his  name — Ragotm, 
Lt  FtertntiH,  La  Coupe  etKkanltt.  were  originaOy  fathered  not  b)C 
him  but  by  Champnveslc.  the  husband  of  the  famous  actress  WM. 
captivated  Racine  and  Charles  dc  S^vign^  His  avowed  worlt  WIS 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  opera,  a  form  of  no  great  value  at  its  beM. 
Psyche  his  all  the  advantages  of  its  ch.irming  stiiry  and  of  La 
Font.iini :\  style,  but  it  is  perhaps  prinrip-illv  intCTctir.;  nnwad  r.s 
because  of  the  framework  of  personal  conversation  already  oUuded  to. 
The  mingled  prose  and  verse  of  the  Sont*_  d*  Kaiu  is  not  aaiaam^- 
ing,  but  Its  bc&t  things,  such  as  tbc  description  of  night— 

"  Lai^nt  tomlicr  Ics  fleurs  et  ae  les  lemant  pas," 

which  has  enchanted  French  critics,  are  little  more  than  conceits 
though  as  in  this  case  sometimes  very  beautiful  conceits.  The 
elc^es,  the  epistles,  the  epigrams,  the  balla<Ie-s,  cont.nn  rii.niy  thincs 
which  would  be  very  creditable  to  a  minor  pi  vt  or  .1  w  riirr  of  vers  de 
aocitt^,  but  even  if  they  be  taken  according  to  the  wise  rule  of  modern 
critkismt  each  ia  Im  krad.  and  judged  ainMy  sooorififig  to  tbeir  rank 
in  that  kind,  they  fail  far  fadow  the  merits  of  the  two  great  collections 
of  verse  narratives  which  ha\-c  aatiwadLa  Fontaine's  immortality. 

Between  the  actual  literar%'  RRTtlSof  the  two  there  is  not  much 
to  choose,  but  the  chanjte  of  manners  and  the  altered  standard  of 
literary  decency  have  thrown  the  Con/ci  into  the  ^hadc.   These  tale* 
are  identical  in  general  character  with  those  which  ainu^^d  Kuro^v 
from  the  days  of  the  early /a/  'M.'u  writers.    I-ii;ht  love,  the  n.i 
fortunes  of  husbands,  the  cunning  of  wives,  the  breach  of  their  vows 
by  ecclesiastics,  coMtilute  the  aUple  of  their  subject.    In  some 
mpects  La  Fonulne  b  tbo  best  of  such  tale^dlen,  while  he  is 
certainly  the  latest  who  deserves  such  excuse  as  fluy  be  claimed  by 
a  writer  who  d<">es  not  choose  indecent  subjects  from  a  deliberate 
knnwle'lj;!-  thit  thf-y  .ire  con«iidercd  indrrcnt.  and  with  a  dcliberare 
desire  to  jkiii  ler  t  '  .1  \  11  i  'lii  ta«te.    No  or>e  who  fotlowed  him  in  the 
style  can  r  I.I  I  in  dii.,  e\ciiic;  he  can,  and  the  way  in  which  contempor- 
aries of  itainlc-s  virtue  siiehas  Ma<iamc  lie  Si-Mijne  speak  of  his  w^rk 
shows  that,  though  the  new  public  opinion  was  growing  up,  it  was  not 
finally  sccieptcd.    In  the  QmM  Lft  J^nCaiae  for  Ihe  most  part 
attempts  little  oriBinality  «t  tbaSMb  Bo  tSfkas  Ms  Stories  (varying 
them.  It  is  true,  in  dtetagao|aiMMft»BlBoecaecio.firca«  Marguerite, 
from  the  Ctnt  NouttUm  Mkmmflt  mt.    He  applies  to  them  his 
m.irvellous  priwer  of  easy  sparkting  narration,  and  hl-.i  hardly  less 
mar\elloU5  faculty  of  saying  more  or  less  mi;- r  i>:(  ^,  >  iMrij^s  in  thi- 
aifxit  pcilite  and  gentlemanly  manner.    Th<      ('(•nUs  have  indeed 
certain  dr.iwinrks.    They  arc  nm  [x  iu-tratcd  b^'  the  half  pagan 
ardour  for  physical  beauty  and  the  dclighit  of  sense  which  animates 
and  excuses  the  earijr  lUlian  Renaissance.  They  havx  not  the  aiabtla 
mixture  of  pastioa  and  sensuality,  of  poetry  and  appetite,  inni 
distinguishes  the  work  of  Marguerite  and  of  the  Pttiadc.   They  WK9 
emphatically  conlts  p«w  rwv,  a  geauine  expression  of  the  mftM 
laulois  of  the  fabliau  writers  and  of  Rabelais,  destitute  of  the  gross- 
ncss  of  cnvcloiw  which  had  formerly  covered  that  spirit.    A  com- 
txirison  of  "  La  Fiancee  du  roi  dc  Carho  "  with  its  originjl  in 
UrxTarrio  (espocu-illy  if  the  reader  t^ikes  M.  f  mile  Moment'*  .id- 
mirablc  essay  as  a  commentary)  will  illustrate  better  than  anything 
else  wbag  tlinr  iiave  and  what  they  have  not.  Some  writers  hava 
pleaded  BSld  for  the  admission  of  actual  passion  of  the  poetical  sort 
in  such  pieces  as  "  La  Court isane  amottreuae,"  but  as  a  whole  it 
must  be  .idmitteil  to  be  absent. 

The  Fabtes.  with  hardly  less  animation  and  narrative  art  than  the 
CoHtts,  arc  free  from  dis.idvantages  (accoriling  to  modern  notions)  of 
(ubjeet,  and  exhibit  the  Mrvitility  and  fecundity  of  the  author's 
t.ilent  fn-rh.ips  even  m  ire  fully.  La  Font.iinc  had  many  predecessors 
in  the  fable  and  especially  in  the  beast  table.  In  nis  first  iasu*^ 
compriaing  what  at*  now  calsd  Ibe  first  aix  boafab  ha  ailhliadanlhn 
path  of  these  jpredeoaaoia  with  some  daeeoMs:  bat  in  tha  fats* 
collect  ions  lie  allowed  himself  far  more  liberty,  and  it  ts  In  these  r^rts 
that  hii  geniu'i  is  most  fully  manifested.  The  bold  nets  of  the  politics 
is  aa  mncb  to  be  coMidersd  aa  ttas  tagenah»  of  the  sMraSsiag.  as  tha 
ailwi  ai  ■Mil  IH|ligilfa*Ki><— ><t 
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the  Murrstiws,  or  u  the  artistic  matteiy  thown  In  their  form.  It  has 
•MMtimca  been  ol^tcd  that  the  view  of  human  character  which  La 
FoBtaiae  esprcsm  iii  ua<July  djrk,  jmJ  rcM-mblcs  tuo  much  ilui  ui 
La  Rochefoucauld,  for  wboiii  the  poet  certainty  had  a  prulound 
■dmiiatioa.  The  dimmioB  of  this  point  would  lead  us  too  fax  here, 
it  amf  oaif  be  Mid  that  ntirc  (and  La  Fontaine  b  eminently  a 
Mbte)  mctmuQy  eoeam  katif  with  the  darker  rather  than  with 
<lw  H^^tar  riwdca.  Imkcd  iha  objectioo  haa  become  pretty  nearly 
olwolcte  with  the  obtoleaceiioe  o(  what  may  be  called  the  lentimental- 
Pthtcal  ichool  of  criticiMtl.  lu  laiit  overt  expn-tsion  was  made  by 
l^mortine.  escellently  an^werrd  by  Sainte-Ucuvr.  Exception  has 
bI>o  liccn  taken  to  the  Fatncs  on  more  purely  litcrar>-,  but  K-inlly  k»4 
puiily  arbitrary  eroundi  by  Lc•.^iIlg.  Pcrlia|>»  tlu- K-il  cntwUm 
ever  pa  uixjn  Fantanic's  FahUi  \\  that  v,!i,  <ilrc  <lc  Sacy, 
to  the  cticct  tnat  they  »upply  three  several  delights  to  three  aeveral 

r>  t  the  chad  rqote"  >>  «>»  Iwahowa  ««d  ^|i>i<w>  <<  tha  murr, 
aaaw  ttadeBt  of  iMnitMlB  efM«BaMM«Mi«iM  it  u 
told,  tlie  experienced  man  of  the  ««d  is  tfet  wNh  wfltUhJiw  oa 
character  and  life  which  it  conveye.  Nor  MS  atnr  OM^  with  the  ea- 
crptlon  of  a  few  pamdoxfrs  like  KoiisMrau  and  a  few  «entimcn(al!«ts 
like  L-imartinc.  cciiii  ij  thit  tdr  trura!  tone  of  the  wholo  is  as  trcvh 
axvd  healthy  as  its  literary  iritore«.t  is  vivid.  The  book  has  therefore 
naturally  become  the  »tanuarii  riaditi^  book  of  French  both  at 
liome  and  abroad,  a  portion  which  U  shares  in  verac  with  the 
Ttltmaptt  of  Fteoon  in  proae.  It  is  ao  aaall  tcatimony  to  it*  merit 
that  not  even  tliia  oae  or  nuwiae  has  loterCered  with  its  oopularity. 

The  pMteral  literary  character  of  l.a  Fontaine  is,  with  altowance 
made  for  the  difference  of  subject,  visible  equally  in  the  Fahtu  and  in 
the  ConUi.  Perhapi  one  of  the  hardest  sayings  in  French  literature 
for  an  English  student  is  the  dictum  of  Joubert  to  the  effect  that 
dant  La  Fontaine  unr  pUnUuilt  de  pc/ur  qu'on  nr  Irnuvf  nulte 
port  dcMM  Its  aalm  auleur^  fr,ifi.;.:t(."  1  he  (liiM.:  iilty  aii-.<  ^  (torn  the 
•fflbifuity  of  the  terms.  Vi.ic  invrntivcocis  ol  fancy  an'.l  for  dilieent 
observation  ef  the  rulo  of  art  Fontaine  de^<  rses.  if  not  the  first, 
almost  the  &nt  place  amung  i-  rench  poet*.  In  his  hands  the  oldest 
the  nost  hackneyed  Bonl  fiiquaat.  the  moix 
fteaii  and  appropnalB.  Aa  to  tne  ammd  point 
there  has  not  been  such  maniaaaua  aaianuMt.  It  aiad  to  bo  oon- 
aidcred  that  La  ¥  ontaine'soeaaelcaafttveraity  of  metNk  hiaaichaiams, 
hi*  Bcence*  in  rhyme  a  n-l  orthograph v.  were  merely  Ingenious  devices 
lor  the  sake  of  easy  wntln.:.  intir.ilii!  1o  e\.vle  the  trammc!'>  <jf  the 
Stately  couplet  ana  rimei  dtlhales  enjoined  by  Hoileau  l  am-irtire 
in  the  attack  already  mentioned  atlccts  contempt  of  tl»e  "  \cr- 
Iwitciu,  distoqu^s,  in^aux.  sans  s>'mra^trie  ni  dans  roreillc  ni  sur  U 
foge."  This  opinion  may  be  said  to  hove  been  finallv  einlodcd  by 
the  mo«t  accurate  metrical  critic  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  metrical 
practitioners  that  France  has  ever  had,  Thfadore  de  Banville ;  and 
It  is  only  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been  entertained  by  any 
profeasionai  maker  of  verse.  La  Fontaine's  tncfularitiea  are  strictly 
regulated,  his  cadences  carefully  arranged,  and  the  whole  c0cct  may 
Iv  vlid  tr>  lie  (!limi>;h,  of  i  our'e,  in  a  light  and  tripping  measure  instead 
(1  I  v(.itrK  iMii  I  Mnu!  ir  t' 1  that  of  the  Stanzas  of  the  fn^h- h  (lindaric 
c\r  in  the  h  \ntU  r.(  Uryden  or  Collin*.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
a^iTtiit  La  Fontaine  on  the  score  of  invention  and  nothing  on  the 
score  of  art.  But  soineUung  more,  at  least  according  to  English 
•tsndards,  is  waMod^  imIh  up  a  "  iileBitiide  of  Mnyv"  and  this 
aomcthing  more  Li  PMWM  seldom  or  never  CMiibilK  In  words 
used  by  Toubert  lltimeff  elsewhere,  he  never  "  tramports."  The 
faculty  ofmnapoitlaf  la  paawsst  r1  and  used  fat  vcnr  dUTetent  manners 
by  different  poets.  In  some  it  takes  the  form  of  passion,  in  someof 
half  mystical  enthusiasm  for  nature,  in  «imc  of  coniinandiny  elo- 
QUence.  in  sotii'^  of  moral  fervnur  l.a  Fontaine  has  nnne  ol  these 
thing'  he  1*  a'  .>  lyfl  amii^inc  ih*  «en%il>te,  always  clever,  wime- 
ttmesevcn  affecting,  but  at  the  same  iinie  always  more  or  less  prosaic, 
srere  it  not  for  his  admirable  veruti'  aii  ui.   He  is  not  a  great  poet, 

e:rbapa  not  even  a  great  humoriA ;  l>ut  he  is  the  moat  admirable 
Ucr  of  light  tales  in  vene  that  liaa  em  tidalcd  in  aur  dam  or 
cantrr:  atid  he  baa  esUblidiad  a  Ha  vctWHlale  a  ntodn  vUeh  is 


La  Footalnt  did  act  during  his  life  issue  any  complete  edition  of 
)lis  works,  nor  even  of  the  two  grcatett  and  mo>t  important  divisions 
of  them.  The  most  rem  it V.ihh-  uf  his  pD.ite  pviblications  have 
already  been  noticed.  Oth'  rs  wrre  the  Potme  df  la  captix-ile  de  Si 
httik  (ydTy).  one  of  the  pie.  e-  inspired  by  the  Port-Royiili«ts,  the 
Foime  4u  Qmnauima  (id^^i,  a  piece  of  task  work  also,  though  of  a 
very  different  mnd,  aad  a  nuaabor  of  piece*  pabliabcd  ekhar  m  fall 
pamphlets  or  «^  the  worlta  of  other  men.  Among  the  htter  may 
M  aMliad  Ml  CM  pieces  published  by  the  poet  with  the  work;  of 
tla  mnd  Mainofai  (l68Si-  The  year  after  his  death  some  pot-t- 
tMMH  works  appeared,  and  oonfe  years  after  his  son's  death  the 
HHland  poems.  Ittit  rs,  Sk.,  with  the  addition  of  some  uapublished 
work  DouRht  from  the  family  in  manii>cri|il.  were  carefufly  edited 
and  publivhi  (!  1 ,  Q-'.mrei  divrrset  ft;.'  ;!  During  the  i8th  century 
two  of  the  most  magnificent  itUistratrd  editions  ever  published  of 
•ny  poet  repradocca  the  t*-o  chief  work^  of       Fontaine.  The 

CmIm  by  Eitcn 
I  dea  Fcrmiers- 
^         ^  thirty^  years  of 

[.iMdMtaf  PiMdi  iTtlh^PfBta^ 


La  Fontaine,  the  last  (lAlft^SlT)  being  perhaps  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  the  stand,^rd  etlition,  at  his  Ht^tmre  dt  la  r-te  el  dfi  oMtraffj  <f<f  La 
h\'>::j.ine  is  tlie  M.iiniaiil  liio|^iaj)hy  and  tiil<]iijgraphv.  The  later 
editions  of  M.  Marty-Lawaux  in  the  Bibiiolhcque  diiviritnne,  A. 
Pauly  in  the  CdUtHon  4tt  cfoxM^nas  ftaneaites  of  M.  Leroerre  and 
L.  Moland  in  that  of  M.  Garnier  supply  in  different  forms  all  that  can 
be  wished.  The  second  is  the  handsomest,  the  thlad^  whldl  ia«aa^ 
plete.  perhaps  the  roost  generally  useful.  EditSOM^  mtntiSctB,  tnd# 
btions,  Ac.  of  the  FabUt,  esoeciallv  lot  school  uae,  arc  inoimcnMa^ 
but  an  illustrated  edition  pubtishea  by  the  Lsfrrairit  du  BihHopMtt 
(1874')  de«i-r\T>  lobementi<mr«l  as  not  unworthy  of  its  l8fh-rrntury 
predecessors.  1  he  works  of  M.  tjrouchy,  Documents  intdits  tut 
L.1  Fontatne  (iSu);  o(  Q.  Lafencctrc.  /ran  di  La  Fomtafnr  (1R9S): 
.will  of  £miie  nwM,  Jam  4$  i*  Aaaiiai  (m^.  ■■•)><'uhi 

mentioned.  (G.  Sa.) 

LAFONTAINE.  SIH  LOUIS  HIPPOLYTE.  Ba«t.  (1807-1864), 
Canadian  Uatcsman  and  judge,  third  son  of  Antoine  ilinud 
LaFontalne  (1771-1813)  and  Marie-J-FoaUiae  BicDVCDUc,  was 
baitt  «i  BoaclMVilfe  is  lha  tntvian  «(  Qn^ 
Ocldbcr  iSoy.  tdBMlaba  ma  aduortcd  at  the  Cdl^  de 

Montreal  under  the  direction  of  the  Sul;^ician<:.  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  provilKC  of  Lower  Canada  <m  tlic  I  Sth  of  .'VuRU&l 
lS;q.  He  tr.arricd  firstly  Adtlc.  daughter  of  A.  Ilcrthclot  of 
Quebec;  and,  secondly,  Jaric,  dau^itcr  oX  ChaiU-s  Morri.son, 
of  Bcrthier,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons.  In  1830  be  was  elected 

a  oiember  of  the  Houae  o(  AMoably  kt  lha  oomly  o<  TcmboMMb 
asd  becBBie  an  ^""IfMl  m^pHiag  flf  fdiiftg  Joiifti  PlapiMMi  is 
oppoainf  llw  adalnfatMliM  9t  tba  ■ovcnier-in-dikf,  which  lad 
to  Uie  rebdSon  of  18J7.  laFontaloe,  bowevar,  did  not  approve 

the  violent  methods  of  his  K'.^!er,  ami  after  the  lio>iiIiti(  <.  at 
Saint  Denis  he  presented  a  [HtUion  to  Lord  Gosfnrd  rcfjiicsling 
him  to  summon  the  asicmbiy  ami  to  adopt  measures  to  item 
the  revolutionary  course  of  events  in  JUiwcr  Canada.  The 
rebelUoa  broka  ooA  afresh  in  the  autuma  ol  tlijB;  the  consUtutioD 
of  1791  ms  aHpendcd;  LaFontaiM  waa  lipriaaoed  lot  a 
brief  period}  and  Papineau,  who  favovred  an— latfaa  I9  Ike 
United  Statca,  ma  in  cala.  At  thk  criria  in  Lome  Caanda  the 
FrcBdi  Canadians  turned  to  LaFooUine  aa  tbeir  leader,  and 
under  his  direction  maintained  their  opposition  to  the  special 
council,  composed  of  nominees  of  the  crown.  In  1830  Lord 
Sydenham,  the  governor-general,  oflered  ihc  solicitor  generalsliip 
to  LaFontaine,  which  he  refuted;  and  after  the  Union  of  1841 
LaFontaine  was  defeated  in  the  coonty  ol  Tenebonnc  throng 
ibe  fovemot's  influence.  Owiiii  tk»  tm  yoK  ke  oNaind  • 
seat  in  the  aiaembly  of  the  pnwiMe  «f  Outtdm  nd  «•  the  dcMh 
of  Sydenham  be  waa  called  by  Sir  Charica  Bagot  to  form  an 
adminislratioD  with  Robert  Baldwin.  The  mbiistry  resigned 
in  November  1843,  as  a  protest  nf;ainst  the  actions  of  Lord 
MelcaUc,  who  had  surrccded  Bagot.  In  1848  LaFontaine 
formed  a  new  administration  with  Baldwin,  and  remained  in 
oAco  M>ti]  1851.  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  It  was  during 
tJit  ■hlftry  of  LaFontainc-Baldwin  that  the  Amnesty  Bill 
w»*  pMwd,  wfckk  ocmiaiwd  mam  liota  ia  Itoawl.  pawaari 
violeace  to  Levi  El|b  aadthe  daattactloa  af  Ike  poriiuMi 
buildings.  After  the  death  of  Sir  James  Stttart  in  tS<;3  La- 
Fontaine was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Lower  Canada  and 
president  of  the  scigneuiial  court,  which  settled  the  vexed 
question  of  land  tenure  in  Canada;  and  in  1854  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  He  died  at  Montreal  on  the  itth  ef  Fcbflwy  <ld4. 

LaPoatatne  was  wd  versed  tn  constittttSoBal  hfctery  and  FruA 
law;  he  reasoned  cloaely  and  presented  his  conchisieoa  with  dinctacsa. 

He  was  upright  in  his  conduct,  sincerely  attached  to  the  traditiotlt  of 
his  race,  aniflabo-.in  d  co:-M  >.  ntioii^ly  to  e>t.iLili»h  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Canada  Hi-:  prim  -cil  work;  are:  A  natyfe  de  rordofinanct 
du  cemeil  spi<iit  lur  Us  b.irr.iux:  d'hypettk>quet  (Montreal,  1843}: 
ObsrrMlionf  sur  Us  qualwns  scitneuricUi  iMoatMtnl,  |8S4):  aee  La- 
/•un.'.  , >  A.  DcCellcs  (Toronto,  1906).  (A.  C.  DO 

uraos  auaiM  m  (td«a^ri6),  Fiwck 

wjm  in  rana,  nv  waa  ana  os  vao  bhbk  — lug  ana 

pupili  of  Le  Brun,  under  whose  direction  he  iliared  b  the  1 
of  Ihc  prc.it  decorative  works  undertaken  in  the  rdgn  of  Lotds 
XIV.  Lca\  in(?  Fra-^ice  in  he  spent  two  years  in  Rome  and 
three  in  Venice,  and  the  influence  of  bis  prolonged  studies  of 
Veronese  is  evident  in  his  "  Finding  of  Moaes  "  (Louvre),  aikd 
IsiMt  "Rape  af  Piaaeiplna'*  (Loawe),  lAkh  be  prescntad 
to  tka  Bagwl  Acadnay  aa  Wa  djplan  pieiwt|teJ§?«b>^f»» 
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4t0BCc  nan-.d  acsLtint  prcrcssir,  and  in  1674  the  full  responsi- 
bflitics  oi  the  otij^c  df.  oU  cd  on  him,  but  his  cnj^agcments  did  not 
prevent  his  acrrptinR  in  f6Si)  the  invit.ition  of  lx>:d  Mont.nfu 
to  decorate  Montagu  IIouac.  He  visited  Ltindon  twice,  remaining 
OB  the  second  occasion— together  with  Rousseau  and  Monooycr— 
■Mte  th&a  two  yeui.  Wiiiiam  III.  vkiiily  strove  to  detoio 
him  in  England  by  tbeproposal  that  he  ahoald  decorate  Uamptoo 
Conrt,  for  Le  Bnm  was  dead,  and  liiowtpRSMd  LiCoae  19 
titan  to  Fub  to  take  Ih  bud  tbe  copob  of  IbtlnvaBdMi 
The  deooratioBS  of  Montagm  Hmoe  are  destroyed,  those  of 
Venailles  are  restored,  and  the  done  of  the  Invalidcs  (engraved, 
Picart  and  Cochin)  is  now  the  only  work  cxbting  which  gives 
a  full  measure  of  his  I.iltnt.  During  his  btlcr  years  Lafos.vc 
executed  many  other  imp-iri unt  decorations  in  public  Iniiliiings 
and  private  house?,  no!  ■I.!v  in  \h?.t.  of  Crozat,  under  whose  roof 
be  dif!  ■     ihc  ijth  of  l>-'  ' 

LAQABOB,  PAUL  AMTOM  DB  (i827-i8oi).Gemuui biblical 
scholar  aad  orkatalist,  was  bora  tt  Berlin  on  tbe  tnd  if 
Novcnber  ttaj.  Hb  Rd  aame  was  BOtticher,  lagatde  being 
bb  mother^  nane.  At  Berlin  (i844-r84<i)  and  naOe  (1846- 
1847)  he  studieil  theolop,-,  philosophy  r.r  ]  f  ricntal  !nn.';u3Kes. 
In  1851  his  sturlics  took  him  to  LorvJon  ur.ii  I'ans.  In  he 
liKfanic  a  tcirhcr  .it  ;i  Hcrlin  public  S'hro!,  Init  thi';  did  not 
interrupt  his  bihiiral  studies,  lie  edited  the  Didcscalia  aposto- 
hrum  syria^e  (1854),  and  other  Syriac  texts  collected  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  Paris.  In  1866  he  received  three  years' 
leave  of  absence  to  collect  fresh  materials,  and  fa  1869  succeeded 
Bclaricb  £«dd  at  prafcMte  o(  ockattl  kagnca  at  CMHUaieii. 
like  luald,  lotarae  «•§  an  active  imtcr  fa  a  vnletr  of 
•ri^Mti  nd  taaipiages;  but  his  chief  aim,  the  doefdation  of 
Ibe  BiMe,  was  almost  always  kept  in  view.  Re  edited  the 
Aramaic  tran«.Iation  (known  as  the  TarRiim)  of  the  Prophets 
arrording  to  the  Co<lfx  Rcurhlinianus  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 
rr.'phiS.if  chaUaUe  (iS;;),  the  IIaf;iographa  chaldaice  (i-'?74}, 
an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  Ditvier  Beangriien,  arabhch 
««!  der  Wiener  Handsckrift  hemugetAeH  (1864),  a  Syriac 
Crandatlon  of  the  Old  Testament  Apotiypha,  Uhrt  V.  T. 
Mtvypki  tyriact  (1861),  a  Coptic  translation  of  tbe  Pentateach, 
Pfniatrmk  UpOtA  (i«6})«  aad  ft  put  «f  lb*  LiKiaafc  tm 
of  the  Scptuagint,  olifdi  be  was  aMe  to  recoMtnict  fRHB  maav- 
scripts  for  nearly  half  tbe  Old  Tc^iament.  He  de\oted  himself 
ardently  to  oriental  scholarship,  and  pubhshcil  Zur  Urgfsckichle 
dtr  Armenii-r  (1.S54)  and  Armeniifke  Sludicn  d^T;).  He  was 
also  a  student  of  I'cr<ian,  publi^hinR  Isiiias  pursue  (1883)  and 
PcTsiuhe  Slnditn  (n-4i.  Ml  i'i  .  li!  Lp  hii  Coptic  studies 
with  Argyftiaeo  j),  and  publislic  i  nKiny  minor  contributions 
to  the  study  of  oriental  languages  in  (m:  ;mmtlu  Ahhandlnngen 
(1866),  Sfmrnim  tf.  i<77t  ^  >S8o),  S4mUif  (i.  1878,  iL  1879), 
OrtrntUH*  (iST^Ite)  oad  MMMmfm  <tlS«).  Mention 
ihoald  abe  be  mad«  of  tbe  vahaMe  Ommaslica  mow  (1870; 
•fid  ed.,  1S87).  Lagarde  abo  lotk  some  part  in  polttfcs.  '  He 
belonged  to  the  Prusjian  Con;>crv.itive  party,  and  was  a  violent 
anti-Semite.  The  biitrrncss  which  he  felt  appeared  in  hi', 
writings,    iff  dii  d      (iottirgcn  on  the  j:ndof  Ueceri;Vi<r  1'  n. 

See  the  articli.-  in  llerzog-llauck.  RttUmyUofxidU;  and  cf.  Anna 
dc  La^tfde,  Faul  dt  Lagard*  (1894). 

UkQMMH,  at  Supvila,  one  of  tbe  oldest  caatna  d  Siuneriaa 
dviUaation  fa  Babyioaia.  It  b  lepwientad  by  a  tatbcr  low, 
long  line  of  rata  BNadib  •loaf  tbadqr  bed  of  aa  aadeat  canal, 

tome  3  m.  B.  of  tbe  Sbtft-^-mff  aad  a  tiltfe  less  than  le  m.  N. 

of  ilii-  ihodcrn  Turki.h  lov. n  of  Shatra.  Th'jsc  nihis  were  dis- 
cus ii'.  1  in  1S77  by  i^rncit  dc  S.ir/cc,  at  that  ;nic  I  rcnch  consul 
at  ii  isM,  who  wasallowcii,  by  the  .Nb.r.tttKh  clii' f,  Nasir  I'aiha, 
the  first  Wali-Pajiha,  or  governor-general,  of  Basra,  to  excavate 
at  hb  pleasure  in  tbe  tcaiitories  subject  to  that  officbl.  At 
dM«|llaM>MhbfltBBaGOQ«nt,  and  later  as  a  rcprcsenutive  of 
Ibl  nndl  iBwaaaiaBt,  aiader  a  Turkish  iuman,  de  Sarscc 
continued  excavations  at  thb  site,  tekb  varioua  iatonniiBiaas, 
until  his  death  in  1901 ,  after  which  tbe  wsrk  was  continued  under 

tbe  supervision  of  the  Cnnini.ind.iiU  CtuS.    The  primipul  v\i.i\a- 

tiona  weie  made  in  two  larger  mounds,  one  oi  which  proved  to 
ba  iba  riM  «i  lb*  tmpK  IMMfaMii  ibe  aliiBoof  Ott  paiMi  pd. 


of  Laga^h,  N'ir.-girsu  or  Klnib.  "TTifs  temple  had  been  raxed  aad 
a  fortrosj  built  upon  its  ruins,  in  the  Greek  or  Scleucid  period, 
some  of  the  bricks  found  bearing  the  inscription  in  Aramak 
and  Creek  of  a  certain  Hadad-nadin-ikhc,  king  of  a  small 
Babylonian  kingdom.  It  was  beneath  this  f  rtrcii  that  the 
numerous  statues  of  Gudea  were  found,  which  constitute  the 
gem  of  the  Babylonian  colkctioos  at  tbe  Louvre.  These  had 
been  decapiuted  aad  otberwiK  matllatecL  and  thiova  into  tbe 
looadatloM  of  (ba  MB  fMrtnak  Aaaa  tab  Mntnn  caaw  abo 
various  fragacnto  of  Imo  wlieh  of  htgb  artistic  eaoeUencc  Tfae 
excavations  in  the  OtbeT  larger  mound  resulted  in  tbe  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  buildings  containing  objects  of  all  sorts  in 
brooic  and  slonc,  dating  from  llie  Larlichl  Sumerian  period 
onward,  and  enabling  us  to  trace  the  art  history  of  Babylonia 
to  a  date  sonte  hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of  Gudea. 
AjJfiafCBd;  thb  mound  had  been  occupied  largely  by  store 
boiHeib  wbicb  were  stored  not  only  grain,  figs,  Itc.,  but  also 
veanbi  vaapaaBf  andptana  aodowefy  poeeifab  object  couoeted 
witb  tbe  we  and  idMialiiiBiloB  ofjriaca  yd  MHffa^Jfa  • 
smaO  Outlying  moond  de  Sanee 'dneovcfcd  fbe  aicbfvca  of 

the  tt,",pli:,  .i!>jut  30,000  inscribe!  clay  laLili*';,  ccnlai:.ing 
the  busii.oj  r -tLi  ii,,  and  rcvtialiiiK  with  extraordinary  minute- 
ness the  administration  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple,  the 
character  of  its  property,  the  mctho<l  of  farming  its  lands,  herding 
its  flocks,  and  its  com.ncrcial  and  industrial  dealings  and  enter- 
prises; for  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple  was  a  great  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural  and  stock-raising  csiabUshmcnt.  Uo> 
fortuoatdy,  before  these  archives  could  be  removed;  tbe  gaBoba 
cootabdnf  Aemewre  ifled  the  Atahi,  and  burfe  aambea 
of  tbe  tablets  were  aptd  to  antiquity  dealers,  by  whom  they  have 
been  scattered  all  over  Europe  and  America.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Tcllo,  it  appears  that  Lagash  was  a  city  of  great 
importance  in  the  Suir.erian  period,  inmc  v.mc  probably  in  the 
4th  niiliCJuiium  B.C.  It  was  at  that  time  rult.]  l  y  i.^d^pcndLnt 
kings,  Ur-Nina  and  bis  succc9Ban»  win  were  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Elamiies  on  the  east  and  tbe  kings  of  Kengi  and  Kisb 
oatbeaortb.  With  the  Semitic  conqfoest  it  lost  its  iadqxndeac^ 
lU  rakn  becomfat  pMlnis,  dependent  rulers,  oader  SttfoA  aad 
bb  10— wwjfbiit  it  stiU  reatainod  Swnwrian  and  oootiaiied  I* 
beacbjrof  iBaciibttportance,  and,  abeweal,  a  centre  of  artbtlc 

dcvi  lopmrnt.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  pi  riod  and  under  the 
immcJuii-Iy  succeeding  supremacy  of  the  ki.-ig'i  of  Ur,  L'r-Gur 
and  Dungi,  that  it  nathcd  its  highest  artistic  development.  At 
tliis  period,  also,  under  its  palttis,  Ur  bau  and  Gudea,  Lagash  had 
extensive  commercial  communications  with  distant  realms. 
According  to  his  own  records,  Gudea  brought  cedars  from  the 
Amanus  and  Lebanon  OMluitAins  in  SydlW  ^orite  or  doiorite 
frooi  aaaloca  Aiahto,  cappar  and  faldfiamoeatial  aad  iontban 
Atahk  aad  baoi  Stoat,  wbDa  bb  amdce,  presomably  oader  bb 
ovcT^lord,  Ur-Gur,  were  engaged  in  battles  in  Elam  on  the  east. 
His  was  especially  the  era  of  artistic  dc%clopment.  Some  of 
ihc  earlier  works  of  Lr  Kn-anna-lum,  Entcmena  and 

others,  before  the  SemiiiccMnf]u<-5t,  arc  also  extremely  interesting, 
c<,pe<  ially  the  famous  sttlc  ci  ihi:  vultures  and  a  great  silver  vase 
ornamented  with  what  may  be  called  the  coal  of  arms  of  Lagasb, 
a  lion-headed  eagle  with  wings  out^xead*  flPM|MBg  aUonineacb 
Ulan.  Abartbetiawo(_CadBa,LaiBdkaaa—tobawloa>itt 
faipBttaiioef  St  bait  vo  baov  BoCbfag  more  about  it  aatl  tib 
construction  of  the  Seleucid  fortress  mentioned,  when  it  seems 
to  have  become  part  of  the  Greek  lungdom  of  Charaoooe.  Tbe 
objects  found  at  Tcllo  are  the  most  vabiaUanit  tnamatapla 
this  time  discovered  in  Babylonia. 
Sm       Same.  Dteummm  CfaUb  (18I7  Idl.). 

tJ.  P-  Pe.) 

LAOHHAN.  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  in  tbe  province  of 
Jalabbwi,  between  Jalabbad  and  Kabul,  on  tbe  VBthem  aidi 
of  tbe  Pe<bawar  mid,  one  oT.ibe  ridicat  aad  meat  brtite  tiaaa 

in  Afghanistan.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  between  the 
Tagao  and  the  Kunar  and  merges  on  the  north  into  Kafiristan. 
The  inhabitants,  Ghilzais  and  Tajiks,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cleverest  busioeu  people  in  the  couatiy.  Sugar,  cotton  and 
tteaie.nvanadlnXabnl.  .Tba  f  ntfiaian  wm  batnn  KMi 
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I  OMiBtry 

fi  tte  natt  kMtmi  by  MmmOm  Ot  Ctm  and  Wribtr,  Iwt 
k  fen  BOW  b«ai  ^  Khybcr. 

UMOM  (Fr.  fafiMt,  Lu.  /ockim,  a  pool),  a  (rrtn  applied  to 
(i)  a  sheet  of  salt  or  brackish  water  near  the  so.i.  (3)  a  sheet  of 
(r«h  water  of  no  great  depth  or  extent,  (3)  the  expAiise  of  smrioih 
WJ.UT  enclosed  by  an  atoll.  Sea  1 1^00 lib  .iic  iormtd  only  whore 
the  thores  are  low  and  protectctl  Jroai  wave  action.  Under  these 
COadilMm  a  bar  may  be  raided  above  sea-level  or  a  spit  may 
mm  HB  to  end  lomhw  Uic  Und.  The  «BcioMd  ilnllow  water 
fc  tlMi  tahM  la  •  wMi  «Mldi|  Htm  tmmatA  tanks  biwidca, 

withpectdlarRMiay  fiMtflfM.  1n(1woMlateplaln»«f  Austnlh 
tbcre  are  occasional  wide  nrd  'hallow  depressions  whrrc  w.i'.  r 
eottect»  permanently.  Lar^;e  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  black 
t^Kins  Wild  duck.  u-.:\.  riifrrsat  ipooii-tiBbtt pdieAlSiItwrt 
to  these  Ircsh-watcr  lagoons. 

LAGOS,  the  western  province  of  Southern  Nigeria,  a  British 
coiooy  and  protectorate  in  West  Africa.  The  province  consists 
«f  Ihrce  divisions:  (i)  the  coast  rc^on,  including  Lagos  Island, 
dM  tvnmt  Mioay  «f  Itffm;  (t)  wmaU  nMivc  iUtc» 
t»  tta  Mlbiqr]  «d  (3)  the  Twiite  eoumiy.  flMrtlier 
taAimd.  The  total  area  is  some  27,000  aq.  n.,  or  aboot  the  sbe 
«f  Scotland.  The  province  b  bounded  S.  by  the  GnH  of  Gnliiea, 
(from  a"  46'  55'  to  4*  30'  E  );  \V.  by  the  French  eobnjr  of 
Dahomey;  N.  and  E.  by  other  provinces  of  Nigeria. 

Pkyskti  Fiaturtt. — The  coast  t«  tuw,  marthy  and  malarioaa,  and 
all  aMOf  the  shore  ihc  grsat  Atbntic  billow*  cauic  a  danccrottt  surf. 
Behind  the  coutrliaattntcliaa*  terie*  of  lagooni.  in  which  arc  small 
blands,  that  of  Lj^p*  havtoK  an  area  of  j|  m.  Beyond  the 
bgoon*  and  mantrovf  »w.imps  i»  a  hrii.nl  inw  of  dcrw  primcsal 
forett— "  the  buin  " — which  complitdy  v  p.ir.ius  iho  ai.il  lc  Und* 
from  the  coa»t  lagoons.  The  w.uir  p-irtmy  •>(  tho  itnanii  tlowing 
north  (o  the  Niger,  and  south  tu  the  <>ull  of  Cinnci,  ix  the  main 
physical  feature.  The  scncral  Urvvl  of  VuruUaUnd  i»  under  2000  ft. 
Bat  towards  tlw  cast,  above  tliB  mcrooane  «f  the  if««r  Oilnia,  the 
•lisatioa  is  hifhar.  SoatIiiMnll»Mi  the  iMde  tend,  «hkh  Is 
ia|Mnc|Kl  by  the  nearly  naraltet  oourws  of  the  rf«RB  OgMk  Oaii, 
OthvB,  Oni  .ind  Oluwa,  lali^  in  continuoui  undulatioas  to  tlw 


The  m^/aetm,  Mag  bctwemt  th« 

te«hai•  IIm,  lom  a  navigable  I 
lcitt«  They  are  almost  entire 


iHe  open  cultivated  gniund  ^jradu-illy  giving  place  to  fofc*t  tract*, 
where  the  most  charactrr:-.;ii:  trrc  is  the  oil  palm.  Flowering  tnts. 
certain  kinds  of  rul»l>cr  vine--,  ami  «.hnib\  .ire  plmiifiil.  In  Ihc 
northern  regions  the  ^il<  .i  biitttr  tret-  1-  I ouiid  I  hi  l.iuna  resemble* 
that  of  the  otticr  region*  of  the  Ouinca  coast,  but  brgc  tainc  i* 
becoming  acafce.  Lcopaida,  antebfies  and  monkey*  arc  common, 
and  aUitatai*  hlfc«t  the  rivera 

the  outer  surf-beaten  besrh  and  the 
t  highway  of  ftill  water*,  many  miles 
irrly  fnrcfrom  rock,  though  they  are 
often  shallow,  with  numrroun  niud  bankx  The  mo»t  cxtenuvc  arc 
Lekk!  in  the  east,  and  Ikoradu  (Lagos)  in  the  we?,!.  At  its  N.W. 
CMrrmity  the  l^go*  lagoon  receiver  the  Ogun,  the  large»t  river  in 
Vonibaiand,  whoK  current  i*  itrong  enough  to  keep  the  seaward 
channel  open  thiMMk—l  the  year.  Hence  the  iainertaaci  of  the 
port  of  Lam,  wtUcaUcs  in  smooth  water  at  the  nontattn  end  of  this 
channel.  The  ootcr  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  dangerous  sand  bar. 

Cltmatt  and  HtaltM. — ^The  climate  is  unnealthv,  especially  for 
European*.  The  rainfall  has  not  been  ascertained  in  the  interior. 
In  the  tiuithrrn  districts  it  is  proN,il<ly  considerably  le»s  than  at 
Lagoi,  where  it  is  about  70  in.  a  >t  jr.  The  variation  i*.  however,  very 

K:at.  In  1901  the  rainfall  w.is  1  ti  in.,  in  1903  but  47,  these  iigiiMs 
ing  respectively  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  in  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  The  mean  temperature  at  Lafiw  la  F..  the 
taage  being  from  68*  to  9 1*.  At  certain  wmm  luddin  heavy  sctualls 
of  wind  and  rain  that  Ian  for  a  few  hour*  are  common.  The  huiti- 
canp  and  typh'.H->n  .ire  unknown.  The  princiful  d;  ^  arc  malarial 
fescT.  »niallpox,  Thrurn^ti^m,  peripheral  nciiriti*.  d>!tentery,  chest 
dtseam  ana  guint .i-wi,rm.  l-<  vcr  not  unfrequeritly  attumes  the 
daiq;eroua  form  known  as  "  black-water  fever."  The  frequency 
of  tmatlpox  is  Mm  much  diminished  outside  the  larger  towns  in  the 
Interior,  in  «Mdh  vaccination  i*  neglected.  The  absence  of  plague, 
few.  ehoicn^typhoid  (ever  and  — rhitiiia  la  aotaworthy. 


/«A<:{»'/<in(}.— The  iiiipwhilan  b  MtteUad  m  1,790,000^  The 

Yoruba  people,  a.  Negro  race  dMdtd  bito  many  triba,  form  the 

tr.ij.  rity  of  iho  iiihjli;*..''.r,ts.  Notwilhslandinf;  their  politicil 
ftuds  and  tbcir  proved  capacity  as  lightinj;  men.  the  ^'oniba 
are  distinguished  above  all  the  surroundmc;  r.rrs  for  thrir 
feaeraUy  peaceful  disposition,  industry,  friendliness,  courtesy 
and  hospitality  towanla  strangers.  They  are  also  Intensely 
AjFikatty  they  nKabk  ckwdy  tbrir  Bi9%  and 


taOer  tad  it  tm  pnaamoBi  Negio  fntwo.  Tbief  esUhb 
high  adniniMtlve ability,  possess  a  marked  capacity  for  trade, 
and  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  Industrial  arts.  The 

difTrrent  tribes  are  disting'.i''hi.  i  by  tattoo  markings,  usually 
some  sirnplc  pattern  of  two  or  more  parallel  lines,  disposed 
horizon! A  1!>  "t  v.:i;ii  .illy  on  iLo  (.heci^s  or  other  parts  of  the 
face.  The  frelit.g  fur  religion  is  deeply  implanted  among  Ibe 
Yoruba.  The  majority  arc  pagans,  or  domtaated  by  pagan  beliefs, 
but  Islam  has  inade  great  progresa  since  the  ccnaUoa  of  the 
Mi  mit,  while  ftetcaUnt  and  Roman  Catholic  tniitimu  ha«« 
hecn  at  wuik  since  sM  at  Abcoknu.  Oyo,  Ibadaa  and  other 
kiie  towns.  Sanracl  Ootrtlier.  the  fint  Negro  blibep  In  the 
Anglican  church,  who  was  distinguished  as  an  explorer,  geo- 
grapher and  linguist,  was  a  native  of  Yorubaland,  rescued 
(lAi})  by  the  EngUdtftnoifllmiyMidadiittiHl «t  SkmLMM 

(see  YORUBAs): 

Ttntns. — Besides  Lagos  (?.».),  pop.  about  50,000,  the  chief 
towns  in  the  colony  proper  arc  Epc,  pop.  16,000,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lagoons,  and  Badagry  (a  notorious  place  during  the 
ilavf  Irada  period)  and  linlifci.  hath  oat  tha  oaaaL,  talMd  tha 
chief  loMttnra  AhaokaM  (fA),  fo^  hbottt  fl«t«Mi^  and  IkMka 
(7.?.),  pop.  estimated  at  150,000. 

Africullure  and  Trade. — ^The  chief  wealth  of  the  coontiy 
con-'ij'.s  i;i  fiirisi  prodjic,  the  sla|>!c  industries  bcirR  the  collec- 
tion of  paim-kcrncls  and  palm  oil.  IU-si<les  the  oil  palm  forests 
large  areas  are  covered  with  limber  trees,  the  wood  rhirtly  rut 
for  commercial  purposes  being  a  kind  of  mahogany.  The  destruc- 
tion of  immature  trees  and  ibc  fluctiutions  in  price  render  this  a 
very  uncertain  trade.  The  rubber  industry  was  staffed  in  1894, 
and  in  1896  the  rubber  exported  was  valued  at  £347.000.  In 
tS90b  owiof  to  iccklm  methods  ot  taiiipiBg  ttan  vias^  M%nl 
the  nihhv  plants  disdt  rimiilluiii  wsss  'hrf!  taken  tn  pnssivn 
the  lemalndcr  and  allaw  yoong  planis  to  grow.  The  collection 
of  rubber  recommenced  !n  19014  and  the  industry  again  became 
one  of  importance.  A  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  fi  i  .ia 
pbntations,  all  owned  by  native  cultivators.  Coffee  and  tobacco 
of  good  quality  arc  cultivated  and  shea-butter  is  largely  used  as 
an  iUuminant.  The  Yoruba  country  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
centre  in  West  Africa.  For  home  consumption  the  Yoruba 
grow  yams,  maiie  and  millet,  the  chief  articles  of  food,  casiava, 
sweet  potatoes,  tcsame  and  beans.  Model  farms  have  been 
cstahltdMd  for  cxpctimcntal  colitnc  and  for  the  tuifion  of  tht 
natlvH.  A  pnlaiaMe  wfnc  Is  ohtalnad  from  the  Jb#Ut  i<n^^ 
and  native  beam  are  also  brewed.  Imported  spirits  an  la^rijr 
consumed.  There  are  no  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  save 
the  making  of  "  country  cloths  "  (from  cotton  gro-.vn,  «p  n  .'  <1 
woven  in  the  country)  and  mats.  Poiury  atid  agritultuial 
implements  ure  ni.idc,  and  tanning,  dyeing  .unl  loiging  practised 
in  the  towns,  and  along  the  rivers  and  lagoons  boats  and  canoes 
are  built.  Fishing  is  extensively  engaged  in,  the  fish  being 
dried  and  sent  up  country.  Except  iron  there  arc  iu>  valuable 
minerals  in  the  country. 

The  eoltnn  plant  tioai  which  the  "  cannlty  dMhs  "  are  made 
ts  nMl»e  M  fhe  eomtfy,  the  soi  of  which  is  cqwhle  of  producing 
the  very  finest  grades  of  cotton.  The  Egha  branch  of  the  Yoruba 
have  always  grown  the  plant.  In  1869  the  cotton  exported  was 
vakKxl  at  £76,957,  but  owing  to  tow  prices  the  native*  ceased  to 
grow  cotton  for  export,  so  that  in  187^  the  value  of  exported 
cotton  was  only  £5:6.  In  looj  planting  for  export  was  recom- 
menced by  the  Egha  on  scimtific  lines,  and  was  started  in  the 
Abcokuta  district  with  encouraging  results. 

The  Yoiuba  profcsa  to  be  unable  to  alienate  land  in  per* 
petoHf  ,  hot  nathrs  costmn  does  not  pcechidn  les&ing,  and  land 
concessions  have  been  taken  up  by  EuropeiM  m  mg  kuea. 
Some  concessions  are  only  lor  cutting  and  lemovliig  Unbcri 
others  permit  of  cuttiv^.t'nn.  The  northern  parts  of  the  0n>« 
tertorate  are  specially  suitable  for  stock  raising  aUd  poutiy 
culture. 

The  chief  exports  arc  p.ilm  kernels,  palm-oil,  timber,  rubber 
and  cocoa.  Palm-kernels  alone  rir.s'ituic  more  than  a  half  in 
value  of  the  total  cipcrts,  and  with  palm-oil  over  Uuce-foorths. 
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The  irade  in  these  products  is  practically  confined  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  share  of  the  first-named  being  35% 
to  Gemuay's  75%-  Minor  exports  are  codec,  "  country 
Cbtha,"  spam,  ihet-butter  and  ivory. 

OMloa  fBodi  ait  the  rmm  imporuat  of  ths  impoiti,  qiiriu 
cominf  not,  follMicd  Igr  balUnc  material,  habwdulMffy  aad 
liaidware  and  tobaeoo.  Over  90%  of  the  cotton  goods  arc 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  whilst  nearly  the  same  proportion 
t)[  the  spirit  imports  come  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the 
liquors  consist  of  "  Trade  Spirits,"  chidly  gin,  rum  and  a  con- 
coction called  "  alcohol,"  introducctl  (looi)  to  meet  the  growing 
taste  of  t  he  people  for  stroofer  liquor.  This  stuff  contained  90% 
of  pure  alcohol  and  laawtlims  over  4%  of  faad  tSL  To  Uadcf 
the  tak  of  this  nouotis  compound  lagblatioo  waa  paMed  in  i«ot] 
prahibiting  the  import  of  liquor  contataing  note  than  )% 
of  fusel  oO,  whflst  the  states  of  Abeokuu  and  Ibadaa  prohibited 
the  importation  of  liquor  stronger  than  proof.  The  total  trade 
of  the  country  in  1905  was  valued  at  £2,124,7541  tl^'  iir.]  r  ris 
slightly  exceeding  the  exports.  There  is  a  Uigq  trao&ii  uade 
iiith  DalMMgr. 

CaKMHittMiimr.— Lago*  is  well  nipplied  wfoh  OMant  of  com- 
■uiiiication.  A  3  ft.  6  in.  z^uge  railway  Marts  from  Iddo  l^bmi,  and 
extends  past  Abcokuta,  64  n>.  from  I^KOs.  Ibadan  (133  m  l.  Oshngbo 
(175  ra.).  to  lllorin  (247  m.)  in  Northern  Nigeria,  wh.ntc  IiriL-  i» 
coniinued  to  Jebl>a  ar\d  Zunguru  (»cc  Nigeria).  Atxukuta  i-  -j  rved 
by  »  branch  line,  I  Jni.  long,  from  Aro  on  the  m.iin  line.  K.iilway 
bridge*  connect  Iddo  Uland  both  with  the  mainland  and  with  Lago* 
Island  (mx  Lacos,  town).  Thlt  line  was  b<f{un  in  1^96  and  opened 
to  Ibadan  in  1901.  In  1905  the  buildine  of  the  SKtion  IbMan* 
IMoria  wan  aadenaken.  The  railway  was  buUt  by  the  government 
aodceatatatt  £7000  per  mile.  The  lai^nsoffereonvvnieiit  channels 
far  aiMMRMM  small  craft,  which,  with  the  rxrcpiion  of  tcnm- 
iMncheSt  are  almost  entirely  native-built  <  jruH  :s.  ht  iiti  h  .sti  .imcrs 
run  between  the  Forcadus  mouth  of  ihe  Ni,;«r  .ind  Lat;i><,  .ind  .dso 
between  Lago*  .ind  Porto  Novo,  in  Frr  nch  t<Tri!  ir\ ,  .ind  do  a  lirge 
transit  trade.  Various  roads  through  the  bu»h  have  born  made  by 
the  fovernment.  There  i*  teiepajmie opOMMnicatton  with  Europe, 
Noitnern  Nigeria  and  South  Afrtca,  and  tteam»hips  ply  rccuUrly 
between  Lagos  and  Livirfxxjl,  and  Lagos  and  Ilam'jurg  («<c  L.\gos, 
town). 

AdminiitralioH,  JuslUe,  Edutation.  (fc.—Jhc  small  rvirt  of  the 
province  which  constitutes  "  the  colony  of  Sjuth'Tn  Sigtria  "  is 
governed  as  a  crown  colony.  Elsewhere  the  n.itivc  governments  are 
ret.iincd,  the  chiefs  and  <  ^ mi  lU  o(  cldtT?-  receiving  the  advice  and 
support  of  British  commissioncn.  There  is  alio  an  advisory  native 
central  coaadl  which  wweW  at  Lagos.  The  great  majority  of  the 
civil  tervaatt  ara  natives  af  tha  aaantry.  wmm  of  whom  hare  been 
educated  in  Englaad.  The  hail  sttttu  of  slavery  u  not  tccogniaed 
by  the  law  courts  and  dealing  M  ahvcs  issupprewied.  Asan  institu- 
tion slavery  is  dying  Out,  and  only  exists  In  a  domestic  form. 

The  co»t  of  administration  is  met.  mainly,  bv  1  u'.; mis,  l.iri;ely  de- 
rived from  the  duties  on  impcH-ted  spirits,  from  the  railways,  a 
government  monopoly,  a  considerable  net  profit  is  earned.  Ex- 
penditure it  mainly  under  the  beads  of  railway  administration,  other 
pabHe  msld^  aptaiy  and  poUee.  health,  and  education.  The 
Mvmae  hnnaMi  fa  tha  tea  ymn  1899^1905  fmm  £t4>.<H9  to 
£4io.2sa  Vk  tha  MM  period  tha  eipendiiuic  rose  from  £144.484 

***'f^c*ie^ce  of  the  province  i*  entrusted  to  the  Lagos  batulton  of 
the  Wet  African  Frontier  Force,  a  lx>dy  under  the  control  of  the 
Colonial  OfTiie  in  London  and  composed  of  Hausa  (four-fifths)  and 
Yoriibi     It  i»  iiitiii        [torn  Ihe  British  army. 

The  judicial  syucm  in  the  colony  proper  is  based  on  that  of 
EagkMid.  The  colaoial  Mptnaaoourt,  by  agreement  with  the  rulers 
af  Aaoknta.  Rman anaatteritatas  u  the  protectorate,  tnes,  with 
na  aM  of  mttvc  asMseen.  aR  eataa  af  aapmauMa  in  those  ooontries. 
CMfar  caaes  an  tried  by  mtaed  aoart%  «^  lAam  Yanha  ahma  are 
concerned,  by  native  courts. 

There  is  a  government  board  of  education  which  maintains  a  few 
schools  and  supervises  those  voluntarily  established.^  These  are 
chiefly  tho«e  of  various  missionary  societies,  who,  besides  primary 
achoots,  have  a  few  MicoiKlary  schools.  The  Mabosnmcdans  have 
CMr  achoalBt  JBiaats  from  publie  faada  aia  awda  to  the 
wnnManr  sdHala,  CaasMinible  attentioa  fa  paid  to  a—ual  twin- 
lag.  the  fawt  of  health  aad  tbetMcbii«7£j^«ych  is  ipoken 
hjp  about  aaa*faaffVb  ef  tha  aavva  popualtfea» 

Hislory. — Lagos  Island  was  so  named  by  the  rorluguesc 
explorers  of  the  15th  century,  because  of  the  numerous  Lagootu 
or  UVci  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  Portuguese,  and  after 
thero  the  French,  had  settlements  heie  at  various  points.  In 
the  18th  century  Ltfoa  Lagoon  bcame  the  chief  reaort  of  slavers 
iKqiMstiag  tha  Bi^  ef  Ba^  this  pertiM  «(  tha  GuU  of 


Guinea  becoming  known  pre-eminently  as  the  Slave  Coast- 
British  traders  established  themselves  at  Hadapry,  40  m.  W . 
of  Lagos,  where  in  1851  they  were  attacked  by  Kosoko,  the 
Yoruba  king  of  Lagos  Island.  As  a  result  a  British  naval  force 
seised  Lagoa  after  a  sbaip  fight  and  dtpcaed  the  king* 
his  cooaia,  AUioye^  oa  tha  thraoe^  A  taaaty  fi 
under  which  AUtoya  boHMl  hfanadf  to  pat  domi  tha  aiawt 
trade,  lliis  treaty  was  not  adhered  to,  aad  in  tWt  AUtaye^ 
sun  and  successor.  King  Docemo,  was  induced  to  giva  VP  Ul 
tcrra>)rial  jurisdiction  and  accept  a  pension  of  woo  begs  ol 
courlcs,  aficrw.Trdi  commuted  to  £1000  a  year,  which  [>cnsion 
he  drew  until  his  death  in  iS&s.  Immediately  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  British  annexation,  a  steady  current  of  tnunigntion 
from  the  nuinlaad  lat  io,aad  a  davciAinf  town  arose  on  Lagoi 
Island.  Iddo  Iilapd  ma  acqdiKd  •!  Ihe  aame  time  as  Lagos 
Island,  aad  frem  iMa  10  i(m  wuiMi  additioaa  by  purchase 
or  cesaion  were  made  to  the  colony,   b  1879  the  Hnall  kingdom 

of  Kotonu  was  placed  vindcr  British  protection.  Kotonu  lies 
south  and  cail  of  the  Dcnha:ii  L-i^ooa  (see  Dahouev).  In 
iSSg  it  was  exchanged  with  the  French  for  the  kingdom  of  I'okra 
which  is  to  the  north  of  Dadagry.  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony 
Sir  John  Glover,  R.N.,  who  was  twice  governor  (1864-1866  and 
i87i-iS7>),  did  much  pioneer  work  and  earned  the  confidence 
of  the  aatlviia  to  a  remaikaltle  degree.  Later  Sir  C.  A.  Moloney 
(govanoe  ilU^tp^  onenad  iqi  lalatiooa  with  the  Vacnh* 
and  other  ttftca  to  tha  Uatecfaad  Ho  tepaithad  taw  conn 
missioocrs  whose  duty  it  was  to  conclude  commercial  treaties 
aiKl  use  British  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  intertribal  fighting 
and  the  closing  of  the  trade  mutes.  In  iS  ibc  Ji.l>,i,  who  acted 
as  middlemen  between  the  colony  and  the  Voruba,  closed  several 
trade  routes.  An  expedition  sent  against  them  resulted  in  their 
subjugation  and  the  annexation  of  part  of  their  country.  An 
order  in  council  issued  in  1899  extended  the  protectorate  over 
Yorubalaad.  The  tiibea  of  tha  hinterland  have  laiiciy  welcaoMd 
the  Biftiib  pwwectotaia  and  Military  expediiiaaB  ha«a  ' 
few  and  unimpattatt.  (Par  tha  hhliiy  •(  th»  Itaraht 
see  YoRUBAS.) 

Lagos  was  made  a  separate  government  in  lS4||«  in  1S66  it 
was  placed  in  political  de[H-nden(e  upon  Sierra  Leone;  in  1874 
it  became  (politically)  an  inlepr.il  part  of  the  Cold  Co.ist  Colony, 
whilst  in  1886  it  was  again  ma  le  a  separate  government,  ad- 
ministered as  a  aewB  oolony .  I  n  Sir  William  llaci|Wl<>sMJ>i« 
formerly  adininiitiBler  of  Btitisb  New  Guinea,  goveraoc  1899- 
1904.  tha  oalaair  ftmnd  an  enVilNenMl  ntler.  He  tnaogwated 
tha  nUaaqr  tmimm,  and'diaw  modi  cloaer  the  friendly  tiei 
bettMcn  the  MlWl  and  the  tribes  of  the  protectorate.  Mcaa- 
timc.  since  1SS4,  the  whole  of  the  Niger  delta,  1}  ing  immediately 
cast  of  Lagos,  as  well  as  the  Hau.sa  states  and  Bornu,  h.id  been 
acquired  by  Great  Britain.  Unification  of  the  British  pnsscssiors 
in  Nigeria  being  desirable,  the  delta  regions  and  Lagos  were 
fotMHl  fa  m^Wn  oM  gawniBMnt  (HallHnw)* 

See  C.  P.  Lue.is,  TJhfiyrieaJ Ceftraplv cf  tie  British  Cdcnlts.  vol.  liL 
Will  Afrira  (Oxford,  1S06) ;  ihe  snniiii  Kff>orls  Issued  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  London;  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Yoruba-sptakirn  PrapUs  (London, 
1894);  Lady  Clover.  The  Ltfe  ef  Sir  John  IlouUy  Clmc  (London. 
1897).  Consult  also  the  works  cite<J  under  NicLRiA  ar.r]  OAHOMtv. 

LA  60S,  a  seaport  of  West  Africa,  capital  of  the  liriiish  colony 
and  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  :n  ;6'  \  .  j°  jj'  E.  on 
an  island  in  a  lagoon  named  Lagos  also.  Between  Lagos  and 
the  mainland  is  Iddo  Island.  An  iron  bridge  for  road  and  rail- 
way traffic  s6oo  ft.  long  connects  Lagos  and  Iddo  Islands,  and 
another  iron  bridge,  917  ft.  long,  joins  Iddo  Island  to  the  main- 
land. The  town  lies  but  a  foot  or  law  abotra  aaartniai.  Ite 
principal  buildings  are  a  targe  govemMNt  hanaa,  the  law  oowta^ 
the  memorial  hall  erectdJ  to  commemorate  the  scr\'icLS  of  Sir 
John  Glover,  used  (  ir  (lublir  meetings  and  cniertainnunis, 
an  elaborate  club-house  provnkd  from  public  funds,  and  the 
police  quarters.  There  arc  many  substantial  villas  that  aer\-e 
as  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  civil  service,  as  well  as  numcroua 
solidly-hoiU  handsooM  private  buihiingB.  The  atseeia  aa  weU 
kept;  tht  Mm  ia  sappUcd  with  aiactik  Nght,  and  ihiM  fa  a 
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4eo  the  bankj  of  the  figoon.  The  svraraps  of  wfiich  originally 
Lagos  Island  entirely  couoted  have  been  reclaiin«d.  In 
conaexioa  with  this  w-ot^aCttMl,  25  ft.  wide,  has  beta  cut  righi 
tkroogh  the  Muti  and  a  lM*«ti  bdb  ivoad  te  votcn  half. 
Then  b  •  uwiiiauM  ptfe  hoipil^  «f  tto  «ollite  ijpe, 
oa  a  good  site.  That  b  a  luutmuae.  lAMt  aho  crm  as  a 
fCiKnl  puUic  recreation  snrand  Shifting  beaks  of  sand  form 
a  bar  at  the  sea  entr^.ni-c  of  the  lagoon.  Extensive  works  were 
•ndertakea  in  1908  wi*h  a  \iew  to  making  Lagos  an  open  port. 
A  mole  h.i";  hrcn  huilt  .it  tht-  ra'-'.t-rn  cnr r.in^  0  to  the  hariwjr 
and  dredgers  are  at  work  on  the  b.ar,  whirh  can  be  croseed  by 
VCHcIs  drawing  tj  ft.    Large  ocean-going  steamen  aadior 

Ml  IcH  than  •  n.  fraoi  hmi,  aod-sMda  and  jwMeB(era  ut 
dMC  tm^tlfftiA  iMo  fluBef  aCcincci  tar  i<HBa  Heavy 
CVflBll  carried  bjr  the  Urge  steamers  to  Fbrcadoa,  mo  n.  forther 
dom  Ae  coast,  traiahipped  there  into  branch  boats,  and  taken 

via  the  lagoons  to  Lagos.  The  port  is  4770  m.  from  I.ivrrpt»ol, 
1103  from  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (the  nearest  safe  port  west- 
ward), and  315  from  Cape  Coast. 

The  {nha!)i;:tnts,  about  50,000,  indad^  besdes  the  native 
tdbcfl,  Sierra  Lconis,  Fanti,  Krumea  od  the  descendants  of 
aome  6000  Baaitiaa  emaadptdm  who  «m  KHkd  bm  In  U» 
earfy  dajrt  of  BiftU  nria.  The  RiftiyBaai  aanter  atot  400^ 
Kather  more  titaa  balf  Uk  popdace  are  Moskms. 

LAGOS,  a  seaport  of  loothern  IV>rtt:gaI,  in  the  district  of  Faro 
(Tortneriy  the  province  of  Algarve^;  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
on  the  estuary  of  the  small  river  L.npos,  here  <parrefl  by  a  fine 
Stone  bridge  Pop.  (1900)  8:-.  i.  Th'-  <  ny  -.^  n^ir.)  >-y  fortifi- 
Catfons  erected  in  the  J7th  century.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
Vf  an  aiqaedua  800  yds  long.  The  harboar  b  deep,  capccioos, 
nd  co^^kt^y  riidtcfcd  oa  tho  Mitb  aad  west!  it  ia  fic^^n^ 

cultivated  in  the  neighboutbood,  tad  Liffoa  tt  tie  ccalic  el 

Important  sardine  and  tunny  fisherfei.  Its  trade  Is  driefly 

carried  on  by  small  coasting  vessels,  as  there  is  no  railway. 
Lagos  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Lcec^risj.  Since  the 
i;th  century  it  has  held  the  formal  rank  ami  oi  city.  Cape 
St  ^Racent,  the  ancient  Promontoritm  Satrnm,  and  the  south- 
antcm  estremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  22  m.  W.  It  is  famous 
iar  Ha  caaaeiioB  trith  Fiiaoe  Haij  Ifjt.),  the  Nawicator,  vdw 
hcfe  Ibaadad  the  Iowa  of  S^p»  te  M^i;  and  fcr  aevcnl 
British  naval  victories,  the  most  cekhtatad  «f  whM  «aa  «oa 
in  1707  by  Admiral  Jervis  (afterwards  Rot  St  VIneem)  over  a 
htger  Spini'sh  squadron.  In  1750  A  lrr.ir,il  Boscawen  defeated 
a  French  fleet  off  Lagos.  The  great  canh  juaic  of  1755  destroyed 
a  iTgc  pin  of  the  rity. 

LA  ORACB.  or  Lrs  Ca.^crs,  agame  invented  in  France  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  njth  century  and  called  there  kjeu  des 
CMna.  Itkpl^ed  witbtwolUttatfcksabaat  i«iii.h»gaad 
a  vfdteMfng;  tifdch  b  projected  iBia  IIm  air  by  phdnt  ft  over 
the  sticks  crossed  and  then  separating  them  rapidly.  The  nag 
ii  ca-jghi  upon  the  stick  of  aaother  player  and  throwit  back, 
the  object  tieing  to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

LA  GRAND'  COMBE,  a  to»-n  of  southern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Card  on  the  Garden,  39  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nlmcs  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  6406;  commune,  11,292.  There  are  extensive 
coal  mines  in  the  \-idnity. 

UOBiUM,  JOUni  LOro  ini^i^n).  Freoch  nathe- 
Buuic{ia.irastenat'l\0bl,aatbe  25thof  Janoaiy  t7j6.  He 
was  of  Frer.-h  extrart"-:;,  his  great  grandfather,  a  cavalry 
captain,  having  passed  fro.-n  the  service  of  France  to  tlui  of 
Sardinia,  and  settled  in  Turin  under  Emmanuel  II.  His  father, 
Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  married  Maria  Theresa  Cros,  only 
maAlM  of  a  rich  physician  at  Cambiaoo,  and  had  by  her  eleven 
chDna,  flf  whom  only  the  eldfU  (the  nbjca  of  this  notice) 
•ad  (be  yontm  survived  infancy.  Rb  eONlwaents  as  treasurer 
at  war,  tofrthcr  with  hia  wife's  lortaa^  pwrfdad  Mai  with 
ample  means,  which  he  km  by  rash  speodatkai,  a  cliiaaaiaacc 
regarded  by  his  son  as  the  prelcie  to  his  own  good  fortune;  for 
had  he  l>ccn  neb,  he  used  to  say,  he  might  never  have  kaown 
mathematics. 

The  feaitts  of  Lagrange  did  not  at  oaoe  take  iu  true  bent. 


His  earliest  tastes  were  literary  r;'hcr  than  scicnti6c,  and  ha 
learned  the  rudiments  of  geometry  during  his  first  year  at  tha 
college  of  Turin,  without  difficulty,  but  vfeboat  dMaofao. 
The  pciaaal  ol  « tia£|  Iqr  HrBo  (IM.  fVaar.  itlL  oed) 
nosed  Ut  cathotiaaia  far  the  aa^yticd  aietbod,  of  wMeb  be 
%as  destined  to  develop  the  utmost  capabffitks.  He  now  entered, 
unaided  save  by  hb  own  unerring  tact  and  vivid  apprehension, 
upon  a  course  af  study  which,  in  two  years,  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  .^t  the  ace  of  nineteen 
he  communiraied  to  Leonhard  Eulcr  his  idfi  <  1  j  l'.  r:. rj!  method 
of  dealing  with  "  isoperrmetrtcal "  problems,  known  later  aa 
the  Calculus  of  Variations.  It  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  tlit 
Berlin  BMth«n^Hrial^  who  had  the  feaewatty  to  withhold  froa 
pobHcatiott  hfc  own  farther  mtalUiM  oa  the  aabjcct.  ualObb 
youthfid  corrcapoadcat  should  have  had  tiaie  to  complete  mad 
opporttnrfty  to  claim  the  inventkm.  TWs  prosperous  opening 
gave  the  key  note  to  Lagrange's  career.  Appointed,  in  1754, 
professor  of  gt-omcfry  in  the  royal  school  of  arti!ler>'.  he  formed 
with  some  of  his  pu;  :K  -  f.  r  rhr  most  part  his  jcniors— frii-  1- 
ships  based  on  comm-jnily  of  scientific  ardotir  W  iih  the  aid  of 
the  marquis  de  Saluces  and  the  ana!  ur-i  t  G.  F.  Cigna,  he 
tauadcd  ia  1758  aaodcty  «hkk  becaoic  the  Turia  Acadcaqr  of 
SdbmaL  n»  fm  «alMe  «r  fl»  anaafn,  tMWdtod  bi  <b» 
foHowing  year,  contained  a  paper  by  Lagrange  entftled  RacAcrdka 
wr  h  nature  li  Ic  propaiotion  du  sen,  in  nhich  the  power  of  hk 
analysis  and  his  address  in  its  applicatiisn  wore  equally  can- 
spicuous.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  as  the  critic 
of  Newton,  and  the  arbiter  between  d'AIf-rn!i<  rt  ar  f  Euler.  By 
considering  only  the  particles  of  air  found  in  a  right  line,  he 
reduced  the  probleffi  of  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  sohxtkool 
thf  aaaw  patifal  diflcfeatial  fquatkaa  that  Inchik  f*^  uHiliiMt 
«f  vftratftif  thfopb  iad  deaeatoted  tbe  haufltitBcy  «f  (ba 
aiethods  enployed  by  both  hk  great  eoatcmporarfea  hi  dcafiif 
with  the  ktter  subject.  He  further  treated  m  a  masterly  numner 
of  echoes  and  the  mixture  of  sounds,  and  explained  the  pheno- 
menon of  grave  harmonics  as  due  to  the  occurrence  of  beats  so 
rapid  as  to  generate  a  musical  note.  This  it  1!;  ucf?  1"  ihe 
second  volume  of  the  Uist*Uanea  Taurin<nsia  (170?)  by  his 
"  Esaai  d'une  nourcfle  aitthodc  pour  determiner  les  maxima  et 
ks  iHTirfwia  da  foiatda  latlinka  fadtfokat"  tflBcther  with  iba 
ainwuarinii  a  taa  napanas  aevaDpaKW  a  aaa^aa  w  laa 
aohitiua  of  avnal  dyaafcal  pnUesUi  aa  viAm  la  tihadtaai^ 
stratxm  of  tbe  nednnica]  principle  of  **kiflt  aeffrn.*  Tbe 
essential  point  in  hi-s  advance  on  Euler'5  moic  '  •?:vr<'';:5t!r-g 
curves  of  maximum  or  minimum  coriisled  in  hii  ji-arc!;,  an.iS  ' : 
conception  of  the  subject.  He  not  only  freed  it  from  all  trar^m 
of  geometrical  construction,  but  by  the  introduction  of  the 
symbol  S  gave  it  tbe  efficacy  of  a  new  calculus.  He  is  thus  justly 
regarded  a  tha  iaveata  of  tht  "auibod  o<  varimtioos  "—a 
aaae  sopplkd  W  Baler  ia  tTtfdi. 

By  these  petroniiaaca  I<agiaiige  fuuiid  bfaailf,  a  tba  aM 
of  twenty-siz,  on  the  sumnit  of  Etiropeao  fame.  Sncb  a  be^^ 
had  not  been  reached  without  co?t.  Interise  application  during 
c-irly  youth  had  weakened  a  constitution  never  robust,  and  led 
to  3rrc<.«es  of  feverish  ex-il'aticn  culminating,  in  the  spring  of 
176:,  in  an  attack  of  bUious  faypochoodria,  which  permanently 
lowered  tbe  tone  of  hb  nervous  systctn.  Rest  and  exercise, 
however,  teaporarily  rettoead  ha  beaith»  aad  bafatvc  aaci 
of  the  undiniidshed  i^four  af  Ifc  powa  bjr  twnyiBf  as,  ift 
1764.  the  prize  offered  hy  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sdoica  for  tht 
best  essay  on  tbe  libratioQ  of  the  moon.  Ifistreatkewasreoiait- 
able,  not  ooly  as  offering  a  saibfactory  ezplanatioa  of  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  lunar  periods  of  rotation  and  revolution, 
but  as  containing  the  first  enj.Io>-ment  of  hb  radical  formula 
of  mecbaokit  ■n^rt'fur*  by  combining  with  Lbe  principle  of 
d'Akmbeit  4k  «f  Mnaal  veiodties.  Hb  success  encouraged 
the  Acado^r  IB  iMOpMib  la  itM^  M  t  tbaa  ia  coagyttltka^tba 
Vtbeito  aaattcnpted  tbaoQ^  of  tte  Jewfaa  cyMan.  tht  i^ba 

was  again  awarir-i  to  LagnPI|e;  ar.  J  he  earned  the  same  Ak 
linclion  with  essays  on  th*  paMem  oi  three  bodkl  iu  »n*t 
the  sccviLir  eqoatioa  of  the  nnoa  bl  tfHt  vd  bl  ^91^  Ml  ^ 
theory  of  coaicUuy  potiubatiooa. 
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He  had  in  :hc  mr.inlinnc  gratified  a  long  felt  desire  by  a  visit 
lo  Pari»,  w!k  ,-c  he  cnjuyed  the  stimulating  delight  of  conversing 
wUli  aucii  nuihcaiaticians  as  A.  C  Clainult,  d'Alembert, 
Coodonet  and  the  AbM  Marie.  lUnm  preventod  him  from 
vilittag  ipodon.  The  mm  ot  director  ol  tha  OMlheouiical 
dqMfUiMiit.  of  the  Mm  Aadeav  (of  wUcli  w  taA  been  a 
meajbet  alnice  tjjo)  hcmmlnt  vsctdt  bf  tbe  naiovtl  of  Etiler 
to  St'Petenbtitg,  the  latter  and  d'Alembert  united  to  recommend 
La^trangc  as  his  succcsior.  Eulcr's  culogium  was  enhanced  by 
hii.  dciue  10  quit  Bcriin,  il'.VIctnbcrl'i  by  his  dread  of  a  royal 
cominaiid  lo  repair  thither;  and  the  result  was  that  an  invita- 
tion, conveying  the  wish  of  the  "  greatest  kiog  in  Europe  "  to 
have  the  "  greatest  mathematician  "  at  his  court,  was  sent  to 
Turin.  On  the  6th  of  November  1766,  Lagrangia  was  installed 
in  his  new  position,  with  a  salary  ol  6000  franci,  milk  leisure 
for  acacnliSc  iCMascbt  and  royal  luronr  tufiicient  to  secure  him 
respect  vitbout  txdting  envy.  Tfie  national  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  was  at  first  a  source  of  annoyance  lo  him;  but  such 
prejudices  were  gradually  disarmed  by  the  inofTensiveness  of  his 
denic.inoLir.  We  are  told  that  the  universal  example  of  his 
colleagues,  rather  than  any  desire  for  female  Kxicty,  imi>ilk-<i 
him  to  matrimony;  his  choice  bt  ing  .1  lady  of  the  Conti  family, 
who,  by  his  request,  joined  him  at  Berlin.  Soon  after  marriage 
hn  wife  was  attacked  by  a  lingering  illness,  to  which  she  suc- 
cumbed, Lagrange  devodngaUhiiatioW|UdaaMwidei»bkato(« 
.of  medical  koowlcdccv  to  her  cm 

TTm  him  Miifi  of  nwinntii  wnw  nf  fViii  fnw|iiir«i  tfriihri 
«f  great  noment  In  tbe  bbtory  of  science— communicated  by 
Lagraivge  lo  the  Berlin  Academy  between  the  ycj-s  1767  and 
1787  were  not  the  only  fruits  of  his  exile.  Ilib  ilc^iu^uc 
analylique,  in  which  his  genius  most  fully  tli.sjijayed  itself,  was 
produced  during  the  same  period.  This  great  work  was  the 
perfect  realisation  of  a  design  conceived  by  the  author  almost 
in  boyhood,  and  dearly  sketched  in  his  first  published  essay.' 
Its  scope  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  reduction  of  the  theory 
of  mcchanica  io  certain  iBnacal  fowpulafi  Inm  th*  aimpk 
development  of  wbldi  aheniid  be  dciivdl  the  eqpatian  accamiy 
for  the  solution  of  each  separate  problem.*  From  the  funda- 
mental prindple  of  virtual  \'dodties,  which  thus  acquired  a  new 
sigtiifu  aiicc,  La|L:r.i-i;;r  lieduccd,  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus 
ct  variations,  the  whole  system  t>f  mechar.ical  truths,  by  pro- 
cesses so  elegant,  lucid  and  harraoniou.'i  as  to  constitute,  in  Sir 
William  Hamiilon's  words,  "  a  kind  of  scientific  poem."  This 
aaification  of  method  was  oae  of  matter  also.  By  his  mode  of 
legarding  a  liquid  as  a  material  system  characterized  by  the 
unshackled  molwiily  of  its  minutest  parts,  the  separation  between 
the  mcchanica  of  mMm  in  diftrirnt  tonaa  of  aggitgation  fijaally 
disappeared,  aad  tbe  fadamciiul  equation  of  Cnccs  waa  for 
the  first  time  extended  to  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.' 
Thus  a  universal  science  of  matter  and  motioa  was  derived,  by 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  deduction,  from  one  radical  principle, 
and  analytical  mechanics  assumed  the  dear  and  complete  form 
of  logical  perfection  which  it  now  v. cars. 

A  publisher  having  with  some  difhcuity  been  found,  the  book 
appeared  at  Paris  in  17SS  under  the  supervision  of  A.M.LcgcQdrc 
BtA  btfan  that  time  JUgnnB  htmaelf  waa  on  xbe  ipoL  After 
tko  death  df  Firadericfc  the  Qmt,  bb  presence  waa  cowptiw 
for  by  tbe  courts  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples,  and  a  — T^fffffff 
in  Berlin  having  ceased  to  possess  any  attraction  for  him,  he 
removed  to  Pans  in  17S7.  Marie  .Antoinette  warmly  patronized 
him.  He  was  lodged  ia  the  Louvre,  received  the  grant  of  an 
Jaoome  equal  to  that  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and,  with  the 
title  of "  veteran  pensioner  "  in  lieu  of  that  of "  foreign  associate  " 
(conferred  in  1772).  the  right  of  voting  at  the  delibentlooa  of  the 
Academy.  In  the  midst  of  these  diitiiictlQai»  a  pratound 
weUncheltf  selxed  upon  him.  His  aiathiwialfcal  cathniiaaai 
was  for  toe  time  completely  quenched,  and  during  tiro  years 
the  printed  volume  of  bia  Uicanigue;  which  be  bad  seen  only  in 
manuscript, lay  uoqpened beside  him.   He  relieved hia dejection 

^  (Euvrtt.  I  tf.  Uk  tm.  namtilmmm  i»  tm  nl 

*  £.  DuhriiiK,  KriJiiihe  Grtcbidl 
Jf4c.  Am.  i.  iU>-tj»,  jtd  ed. 


with  miscellaneous  studies,  especially  with  that  of  chemistry, 
which,  in  the  new  form  given  to  it  by  Lavoisier,  he  found  "  ais^e 
comme  ralgebrc.",  Xbe  devolution  roused  him  once  more  to 
activity  aad  rheeifiihifiM  Curio»ty  impelled  hlea  to  nnaia 
and  watch  tbe  progresa  of  auch  a  novel  pbeaoDMBOB;  baft 
curioiity.  ma  changed  into  dimiyaa  the  teniae  chaaeler  of  the 
pbeaomeooo  unfolded  itself.  He  aow  bttteily  fcgretied  hb 
temerity  in  braving;  the  danger.  *'Tu  I'as  voulu"  be  would 
repeat  self-repniji  hf'jl!v'.  Kvi  n  frorr.  rcvclutlL.nu.ry  tribunals, 
however,  the  na.'iu-  of  Lagrange  uuifornily  commanded  respect. 
Ills  pension  was  continued  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  he 
was  partially  indr.cr.ihed  for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
by  remimeralive  a[j|x)intmenis.  Nominated  president  of  the 
Academical  commission  for  the  reform  of  weights  and  measurea, 
hia  services  were  retained  when  iu  "  purification  "  by  the 
JaooWM  icawved  hia  moat  dtuinguiabed  coHeeguee.  Ua  agtSA 
aateatheeooMiiHiMiaf  1799  for  the  conaMclMi  d  the  BCttfe 
system,  and  by  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  f*tff"***  jf*«»fi|p|f 
largely  contributed  to  its  adoption. 

Aleanwhilc,  on  the  jist  of  May  17QJ  he  married  Mademoiselle 
Lcmonnicr,  dauRhlcr  of  the  astronomer  of  that  name,  a  young 
and  beautiful  g<rl,  whose  devotion  ignored  disparity  of  years, 
and  formed  ihc  one  lie  with  life  which  Lagrange  found  it  hard  to 
break.  He  had  no  children  by  cither  marriage.  Although 
^specially  exempted  from  tbaofentioa  of  tbe  deoee  of  Oct«bcf 
'tns,  impQsiitt  haabhneoc  oa  icncim  te^kteati^  he  toeli  ahni 
at  the  fale  of  J.  S.  Bailly  and  A.  L.  Lavoisier,  and  prepared 
to  resume  bis  former  situation  in  Berlin.  His  design  was  fit*- 
tratcd  by  the  establishment  of  and  his  ofTuial  connexion  ■i\i;h 
tile  Ltule  i\iy.-male,  and  the  £ti;lc  I'oly technique.  The  furn.cr 
institution  had  an  ephemeral  existence,  but  aniongst  the 
bcnefils  derived  from  the  foundation  of  the  £coIc  rolytcchniquc 
one  of  the  greatest,  it  has  been  observed,*  was  the  restoration 
of  Lagrange  to  mathematics.  The  remcmbraaoe  of  bis  'MfKinj* 
was  long  treasured  by  such  of  his  auditors— tlMagst  whom 
were  J.  B.  J.  Dckmbre  and  S.  F.  LacroLz— as  wtte  cepehk  of 
appeeciating  then.  In  expounding  tbe  prindpiea  of  (he  Affer- 
ent ial  calculus,  he  started,  as  i^  were,  from  the  level  of  his  pupils^ 
and  ascended  with  them  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from 
elementary  to  abstruse  conceptions.  lie  seemed,  not  a  professor 
amongst  students,  Lut  a  leariar  amongst  Ic.irntrs,  pauses  for 
thought  aliern.itcd  with  luminous  expoiiiion,  invention 
accompanied  demonstration;  and  thus  originated  his  T/Uorit 
da  foKtimt  amalytiqmtt  (Baris,  1797).  The  leading  idea  of  this 
work,  was  contained  in  •  paper  pttblis)ied  in  the  Bedm  Utmtin 
for  1 7  7  2.*  Ita  object  waa  the  dinlnation  of  thc^  to  eone  Bind^ 
ymMutimf  eeawytai  of  the  infinite  from  the  metaphyaica 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  substitution  for  ibe  dilTereniial 
and  integral  calculus  of  an  lUi  ir.'.  :hod  depending  wholly 

on  the  serial  development  oi  alKiL.'iii..il  functions.  By  means 
of  this  "  calculus  of  derived  functions  "  Lagrange  ho(>ed  lo  give 
to  the  solution  of  all  analytical  problems  the  utmost  "  rigour  of 
the  demonstrations  of  the  ancients";*  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempt  was  successf uL  The  validity  of  his  fundamental 
position  was  impaired  by  the  absence  of  a  wdl-cooatltuted 
tbeuy  of  fcdca;  tbe  aoution  emolcwed  «w  iuooamBiealp 
aad  waa  abaadoncd  by  fu  faventor  In  the  eeoood  tSMan  of  hii 
Hteanique;  while  his  scruples  as  to  the  admission  into  anal>  tica! 
investigations  of  the  idea  of  limits  or  vanishing  ratios  have  lung 
since  been  laid  aside  as  idle.  Nowhere,  however,  were  the 
keenness  a;id  clearness  of  his  intellect  more  conspicuous  than 
in  this  brilliant  efiort.  which,  if  it  failed  in  its  immediate  object, 
was  highly  cUcctive  in  sccondaiy  results.  His  purely  abstraa 
mode  of  regarding  functions,  apart  leein  Vttf  mechanical  or 
fBO«Det(jcal  spnsidenUMNm  lot  the  way  to  «  new  ahaipbr 
chaiacteiiad  dfenfopmcot  of  the  higher  analysis  In  the  laadi 
of  A.  Caucby,  C.  G.  JacoU,  and  others.'  The  Tkforie  dt't 
Jonclions  b  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  explains 
the  general  doctrine  of  iba  aeoond  deals  with 

«  Notice  by  }.  Drtambre,  CEuwt  4e  Lafmngi,  i.  p.  aNL 
'  (EuvTts,  lu.  441.  •  Tkiorie  dei  JancUamt,  ft. 
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On  the  rstablishmcnt  of  the  Institute,  Lagrange  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  ihc  section  o{  geometry;  he  »a:&  unc  ul  ihc  hm 
merobm  of  the  Burt-au  dcs  Longitudes,  *Ad  bis  aamc  appeared 
b  1791  on  the  li^t  of  foreign  meinbcrs  oi  the  Royid  Society. 
On  (he  annculioo  of  Piedmont  to  France  in  1796,  a  touching 
romplitnent  was  paid  to  him  in  the  MfWl  <lf  hk  aged  father. 
By  direction  of  Talleymid,  tbea  — ^"'f*—  lot  foreign  affairs, 
the  Fnnch,  fnmmiwiqr  icpnu^A  in  tum  !•  Um  cM  m$m% 
MidiBn  fa  l>iifai,  to  cgagntnlMe  Um.  oil  tte  wvltt  a(  ]u»  MO. 
witom  tbcy  dechie^  "  to  have  done  honour  to  mankind  by  his 
genius,  and  wbotn  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have  produced,  and 
France  to  possess."  Bonaparte,  who  itylcd  liiiii  "  la  haute 
pyraxnide  dcs  sciences  mather:ijtit]ue?,,"  loaded  him  wilh  personal 
favoun  and  ofTidal  lii^tmctiuns.  Hi-  hcr^mc  a  s>cnalor,  a  count 
of  the  empire,  a  grand  officer  of  the  Icgtoa  of  tMwour,  and  just 
before  his  death  ncoivsd  the  grand  enm  of  the  ocder  of  riunion. 

The  pcqiaration  of  a  new  cditian  U  his  Mieamiqut  exhausted 
U»  alcndy  failiag  poweta,  FmiiMat  faiaiing  fiu  gave  presage 
il  •  wmfy  «ad,  Md  OB  the  8th  of  Apdl  iSij  he  had  a  &nal 
iuervlev  whh  Ih  Mendt  B.  Lao<pUe,  G.  Monge  and  J.  A. 

ChaptaJ.  He  spoke  wi'h  the  utmost  calm  nf  his  approaching 
death;  "  c'tst  unc  <lcriu«rc  fonction,"  he  said,  "  qui  n'cst  ni 
piniblc  nt  desagriable."  He  nevertheless  k>oked  forward  to  a 
future  meeting,  when  he  promised  to  complete  the  autobio- 
graphical dciaiU  which  weakness  obliged  him  to  interrupt. 
They  tcmaiaed  untold,  for  be  died  two  dajra  lata  on  the  lolh  of 
iljifitgnd  was  buried  la  the  Pantheon,  the  IbmwI  watiM  hetng 
pnoMBOed  by  Laplace  and  Lac^pMe. 

AflM«|lt  the  brilliant  group  of  nuthenwticiaM  wheat  magnani- 
raottt  rivalry  contributed  to  accomplish  the  t»*k  o(  KenrraUiation 
and  deduction  rciervcd  for  the  18th  century,  Lagnini^e  occupies  an 
eminent  place.  It  is  indeed  by  no  mean*  e»»y  10  iliijingui^h  and 
•pportion  tlif  riv|»i  tue  merit*  of  the  competitors  I  hi»  is  i-,i«-<  Lilly 
the  cAx  between  Lagrange  and  Eulcr  on  tbe  one  »iiie,  and  between 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  on  the  other.  The  calcHlua  of  variaiwns  lay 
•noewHoped  in  Enlef'a  ipode  at  tieating^  iaoperioMUkal  prablenw, 
._.•.>  .  — .•-  M  ^  J.    yjriation  of  elemenu  was  iniro- 

,1  Mki  perfected  by  Lagrange,  wlio  first 
Impartanee  to  the  analytical  invrsiiBatianof 
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ly  which  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  was  aiccrtaincd.  the  Rlovy 
must  be  almost  c<]ually  divided  between  L.agrange  and  La  place- 
In  analytical  invention,  and  mastery  over  tbe  calculus,  the  Turin 
mathematician  was  admittedly  ■nrivalled.  Laplace  owned  thai  he 
had  deapairid  of  effecting  the  iatcgiatian  of  tbe  differential  couaibnt 
relative  to  secular  inequalities  until  Lagrange  showed  him  ine  way. 
But  Laplace  unque*tionably  turpasscd  hi>  rival  in  pranvcat  ugacity 
and  the  intottion  of  physical  truth.  Ij«};r:ir»uc  saw  in  the  problem* 
ot  n.iturc  »o  many  ^.«  ^.an■ln^  (  it  .iii.iiN  tir.il  iriumph*;  Laplace  re- 
garded analytical  triumphs  as  the  means  o(  solving  tbe  problems  (A 
"  '        -'  '  "  irtaad  both. 

■WIK  StWH  y»  ny****^^  tntfAtfaaaenaa^P  Mff 
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the  copplwMnt  of  the  eghari 
riivalry.  formed  an  Instrumeiic  m  d 
vdtigUKMi  of  the  < 
iaay  be  called  Legnm^int  period  ef  feeeaicti  bnaplaMan 

prrturhaiions  extended  from  1 774  to  I7t4  (sec  Ast  RomM  v :  // islarjy. 
The  iiot.ibic  group  of  treatises  commuiucated,  i78l-i;H4,  y>  »he 
Berlin  Academy  was  designed,  but  did  not  prove  to  be  his  final 
contribotioo  to  the  theory  of  tbe  pUnets.  After  an  interval  of 
twcnty4oar  year*  tbe  subject,  re-opened  by  S.  1).  Poisao*  in  a  paper 
read  on  the  aoth  of  June  1808,  was  once  more  atuckad  by  Lagrange 
with  all  bis  pristine  vigour  and  fertility  of  invention.  Resuming  the 
iaquiry  into  the  invarubility  of  mean  motions.  Pois«on  c-irried  the 
■ppranmatioa,  with  Lagraitgc's  formuUir,  as  far  a«  the  squares  of 
tile  disturbing  forces,  hitherto  neglected,  with  the  same  result  as  to 
the  stabiUty  of  the  syttetn.  He  bad  not  attempted  to  include  in  his 
{alculationa  the  orbital  variations  of  the  disturbing  bodies;  but 
by  the  happy  artifice  of  tianaferring  the  origin  of  c.  h 
mm  tbe  oeatia  ef  the  wn  to  the  centre  of  gravity  <A  the 
obtatMd  a  ihMHfieatiw  of  the  foRBdae,  by  which 

 IB  anatvais  was  lemlereo  equally  applkabte  to  each  of  the 

pi^oeta  severalty.  It  deverves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  numerout 
eeiacidencci  of  discovery  that  Laplace,  on  being  made  .u  lu.ii  ■tc<l 
by  Lagrange  wilb  his  new  method.  prodiKed  an.iloKO!is  1  xprr«,si'in>, 
t  1  which  bis  independent  researches  nad  Icfl  him  1  he  fin.il  .irhicvi  • 
incatoi  L^tnage  in  t^  direction  was  the  cxtenskm  u4  (tw  nictbod 
nuwion  of  ariHtiary  coosunts,  suocesef ally  used 
'  jtthm  «f  pcmicat  as  well  ai  of  sec  ' 


ef  mataaUy 


.  used  by  btm  in 
secular ^togylitig^to 


without  astonishment,"  even  to  hiaMclf.  regard  being  had  Ai 
gnat  generality  of  tbe  differential  equations,  he  reached  a  rmk  ■> 
wide  as  to  include,  as  a  particular  cam,  the  s<ilution  of  the  planetary 
problem  recently  ol  t.iini-vl  t>y  turn  lie  (iroixwcd  to  apply  (be  same 
principies  to  the  cakuUiiun  uf  tbe  disturLauccs  produced  in  tbe 
ef  the  pUaeta  by  caemal  action  cm  thair  eqaatorial  pro- 
,  ee,  bitt  tme  atiopated  by  P^aseoa,  who  gawa  lacmuUe  for 
the  vanatnaof  theeiemenuof  iotauo«etrieri}i«en«pondi^  with 
those  found  by  Lagnaae  for  tbe  variation  of  the  tleiMMa  «f  wwbWi 
tioo.  The  revision  oT  the  Uhamiqut  analyiKfiu  was  undcrtakea 
mainly  for  the  purpoM  of  cmlMxlvmic  in  it  these  new  method*  and 
final  results,  but  was  interruplcJ,  when  two-thtrds  completed,  by 
the  death  of  its  author. 

In  the  advanceiucot  of  almost  every  branch  of  pure  roathcmaiics 
Lagrai^  look  a  coospicuoua  part.  -  The  ^r'TT^r  of  ^liatioae  hi 

iftdissofubly  asaociatoo  with  '  

•hM  solu  ' 
some  of  bis  own. 


-  a  name..  In  the 
he  furoiiJicd  solutions  of  many  of  r.  Pennat'a  theimms,aad 


In 


toi  many  a 
algebmlle 


the  method  af  i 


b<iraatiaBw  ihe<esBe  resak  seesna  ce  haiim  heen  pwtviously  obuioed 
/  Etaler.  Bat  it  ems  ii»  the  appHcatlMi  to  fMefaeital  qtieations  of 

the  instrument  which  he  thus  helped  to  form  that  bis  sioBubr  merit 
It  wa!i  his  junt  boa>t  to  have  transfornied  mechanics  (defined  by 


mating  to  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  by  means  of  continueTfr^- 
tions,  and  imagined  a  general  proceiDiof  *r>lving  algebraical  «;u.itions 
of  every  degree.  The  mcthcxi  indeed  fails  for  equations  of  an  order 
above  the  fourth,  because  it  then  involves  (he  solution  of  an  equa- 
tion of  higher  diaaenati(«na  than  they  propcised.  Yet  it  posscases  the 
great  nnd  cheiacMaetic  mmit  of  ■ONnlixing  tbe  solutions  of  hia 
predeccsaors.  adiiUiing  them  al  na  modifications  of  one  priocipltu 
To  Lagrange,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  the  theory  of  differ- 
ential equations  is  indebted  lor  its  position  as  a  Klcnce,  ratber  than 
a  colUtition  of  ingeriHju:>  artifices  for  the  soiulioo  of  particular 
Ijlems.  To  the  calculus  (rf  finite  difTercnco  he  cuntriLuttd  the 
iH'.iut  if  III  formula  of  inter{>olation  which  bears  his  name;  although 
sub 
by 

him  as  a  "  Reometrv  nf  four  dimen'^ions  ")  into  a  hranrh  of  .iriaU  fis, 
anU  to  h  tve  vxh.hitcti  t^ie  si^-talli  il  m*.^  tiaincal  "  t^nruiplis"  an 
simple  rta>ulu  of  the  calculus.  The  method  ol  "  generalucd  co- 
ordinates." as  it  is  now  called,  by  which  he  attained  thu  result,  is 
(he  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  analytical  method.  Instead 
of  following  tbe  motion  of  each  individual  part  of  a  material  syttem* 
he  showed  that,  if  we  determine  its  connguratioa  by  a  aiimeleMt 
number  of  variables,  whotc  number  is  that  of  the  degreca  of  freedom 
to  rniiv  V  (there  being  a^  many  equations  as  the  system  has  degrees <)f 
freedom),  the  kinetic  ami  [X>tfnti.il  em  rgies  of  the  system  cxn  be 
expre-.M-<l  In  (iTr-ii  'A  t  h'  ■-<■,  ,1  ■■  I  t'n-  i!i;l'  n  :il  :.it  r-;  ii.u  ii  fi(  •  ■  ion 
thence  de<iuced  by  simple  diflerentution.  UeMcJcs  thu  mo«l  im- 
portant conirtliution  to  the  getwml  fabric  of  dynaasical  scieace.  we 
owe  to  Lagrange  several  nuoor  theorems  of  great  degancc.— among 
which  may  be  mentioned  his  theorem  that  the  kinetic  energy  iati' 
parted  by  given  impulses  to  a  material  system  under  given  roQ. 
straimaisa  maximum.  Tothis entire  branch  of  knowledge^ in titert* 
he  sncceariully  imparted  that  character  of  gencirality  MmI  CMH* 
pleterKsss  towards  »hich  his  labours  invariably  tended. 

His  share  in  the  gigantic  task  of  vcrilyini;  the  Nevitonan  theory 
would  alone  suffice  to  immortalise  his  name.  His  co-operation  was 
indispensable  thaa  at  Irat  sight  appeal*.  Mach  na 
*y  him.  what  was  done  .ttrengh  him  was  atitt  mdie  isspiMt- 
ant.  Some  of  his  tirilliant  rivaj's  most  conspicuous  discoveries  were 
implicitly  contained  in  his  writings,  and  wantol  but  one  step  (or 
eomplrtir>n.  Htrl  that  one  step,  ffnin  the  ali^'ru  t  to  the  rcinrrrte. 
wa*  pre<:iM--ly  that  w.'ih  h  t  he  h.»r,n  v  r  'ff  Lav  r,t  e's  n'. if.tl  irujr-] .  r<i| 
him  to  make.  As  nocible  instances  may  be  nicntiuoed  l.jipULe's 
diaoovcrim  Fclating  to  tbe  velocity  of  sound  and  the  Mxular  accelera- 
tion of  the  moon.  (MX h  of  which  were  led  close  up  to  by  Lagrange's 
analytical demdnalratians.  In  the  Berlin  Memtnn  for  177H  and  1783 
LsKrange  gwe^le  first  direct  and  theoreiicalty  perfect  method  01 
deiermininR  comcfary  orbits.  It  has  not  indeed  proved  practically 
avai'.iMt  ,  lull  system  of  calculatinjj  cometary  perturb-itions 
by  means  of  "  m»Yhaniral  cjuadraturrs  '  h.as  fnrmed  the  starting- 
point  of  all  »ul}sc<|ucnt  reiwarthrs  on  the  siibjcet.  His  determina- 
tion* of  maaimum  and  minimum  values  for  the  slowly  varying 
planetaQr  weeomdiica  OM  the  wHien  attempt  te  dtel  miik.the 
problem.  Without  a  more  accurate  knowl^e  of  tbe  ipissm  of  the 
planets  than  was  tncn  pcKMcsSed  a  satisfactory  solutioa  was  ipH 
possible;  htil  the  upper  limits  amicned  by  him  sgreed  closely  wni 
those  obtainetl  later  by  l^  J.  I-  Levrmer.'  As  a  mathematical 
wr.ter  L.i^;rau|,:e  has  p«-rhap»  never  been  «urvav»ed-  His  licaiiics 
are  nut  only  atori  houses  of  ingenious  tncthcKls,  but  models  of  sym- 
metrical form.  The  clearness,  elegance  and  ortginalitv  of  his  mode 
of  presentation  give  lucidity  to  what  is  obsctj rt,  hovcfty  to  what  h 
familiar,  and  shapUcity  to  sriiat  is  abstroes.  His  genius  was  WW  «f 
gencralisaiio*  and  abstractioa:  and  the  aspirations  of  tbe  tint 
tun  arils  unity  and  perfection  received,  by  his  serene  labours,  an 
emSodiment  denied  to  them  in  ilu  tfuuliUd  w  jiIJ  of  politics. 
BiBLiOcnarMT.— Lagrange's  numerous  scattered  memctrs  have 
eellewed  mid  piitil  di  iB  Im  mmm  ^  minmm  mOti  the  title 
III       I  I   .1  •  •—  .  •  , 
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LAGRANGEXHANCEL— LA  GUAIRA 


liiri  irfl  tn     J   f    ^  v.  /  SkrrdCPkrii. 

aH^t^tTylTThe M.  mxtmt aai tfilift  tection*  o(  tim  pabtoitiaa 
Cnaiprite  rwpectively  the  panm  communicatwl  hy  him  to  the 
AcMcmies  oi  Socncr*  of  Tunn,  BeHjn  ami  !'an»;  thf  fourth  in- 
dadn  hU  miv^llanmii*  contributions  to  other  sfipntihc  rollrctiont, 
toRL-thcf  with  his  3ikliti<in^  to  Kulcr'i  Alffhra,  and  his  Ltcons 
4Um*mtmtres  at  the  Ecole  Normak  tn  iras-  Dctambrc't  notice  ol  hi* 
\  tnm  tte  JMh.  *  riM«k  1811,  ia  pnted  to  the 
)  the  ■NMtaM«aritialn»dy  miMd  m  JGImIw- 


IBKMH  MitmAr^^j  (1798,  sod  ed.,  IM.  yrd  rd..  l83«). 

 ^  _  aMTll  <«jif«i  <Uf  fomhans  (itoj.  md  «d.,  l8o<>).  draigiiea 

H  a  commentary  and  nipptrmf  nt  to  the  firrt  part  of  the  Thione  drt 

fotutums.  The  hr'ii  vijIjiki  mI  the  rnl.irv;.xi  edition  of  the  J/^Ntf^iM 


red  in  i8ti,  the  wond,  ol  which  the  rrvition  was  completed  Dy 
Prany  and  Binct.  in  1815.  A  third  edition,  ilt  2  vol*.,  ^to,  was 
I  in  iis3-t8ss.  and  a  lecond  ol  the  Tktah*  iujmcticm  in  1813. 
act  alMj.  irSrvKf  and  Potel,  Prieit  Utiuifm  Otlj):  TC. 
ThoowMi'a  Ammh  <f  PkSUtofky  (i8i3-i8m>.  voIl  IL  aad  iy.: 
H.  Suter.  Gtukidilt  hr  m*A.  Wtu.  (1871);  E.  DOhriac.  KriHxlM 
G*uk.  dtr  aUftmtinen  Principim  dtr  JfcctemA  (1877,  ind  ed.); 
A.  Cautier,  Esfi  kittoriqtit  sur  U  prMhn*  det  troit  corps  (1817); 
R.  Grant,  HiOory  of  Pkyrual  AUronomy.  &c.:  Pictro  CosmH, 
M'Adua.  i8i3>;  L  Martini.  C«i«iii  btotrifiri  (I840):  MtmtUur  du  16 
Fi-:r:rr  I  I  .H 1  ( I ;  W  W  hi  wcll,  Hist.  of  Ike  Induttive  Si  uncri,  ii, 
ftuiuH;  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  EUctncity  and  itaputum,  ii.  iM;  K 

««rl«rft«K*.     =^      '    •»     '  ^(A.M.C.) 

LAORANGE-CHANCEL  [CiianchU,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH 
(1677-1 7s8).  1  rcnrh  (Iramatist  and  satirist,  was  born  at  P^rif^eus 
on  the  ist  o(  January  1677.  He  was  an  extremely  precocioui 
boy,  and  at  Bordeaux,  whcte  he  was  educated,  be  produced  a 
pUy  when  he  was  nine  year*  okL  Five  yean  later  his  mother 
took  kiia  to  Paris,  wb«e  be  louad  a  patron  in  the  princcne 
4*  OaMi.  •»  k*  Micated  hk  ttMN^a(7i«««ta  er,  u  it 
iiM«lM  liter.  idterAar(i«M).  lU«e  ted  tfvoi  fete  idvlGe 
§ad  Ms  present  at  the  first  performance,  allboush  be  bad  Ions 
Bved  in  complete  retirement.  Other  plays  followed:  OresU  et 
Pyhdt  (i6<)7),  kKUdgrt  f  i6i}f)).  Amciis  (i70t),  and  Ino  ft  Mfli- 
cerU  (1715).  Lagrxngc  harJly  realiitd  the  high  hopes  raided  by 
his  precocity,  although  hb  only  serious  rival  on  tbe  tragic  stage 
was  Campistron,  but  he  obtained  high  favour  at  court,  becoming 
mattn  d'kM  to  the  dudiess  of  Orleans.  This  prosperity  ended 
With  the  pubBcatioa  io  17*0  nf  hit  Pkilip^tm,  oda  acnutog 
the  itcent,  Philip,  doke  of  Oikim.  tte  onst  «diow  <mnm. 
He  migbt  have  escaped  the  consequences  o(  this  bliel  but  tor 
the  bitter  enmity  of  a  former  patron,  the  due  de  La  Force. 
Lagr.inKc  found  sanctuary  at  .Avignon,  but  was  enticed  lieyond 
thi  IxjLuidary  of  the  papaJ  jurisJicttoa,  »hcn  he  was  arm)Ui| 
■1;  I  :xnt  as  a  prisoner  to  the  i^sles  of  Sainte  Marguerite.  He 
ronirrved,  however,  to  escajK-  to  Sardinia  and  ibcoce  10  Spain 
and  Holland,  where  he  pro<ii:< :c<i  his  (uuri h  ^nd  fifth  fUlffiqites. 

On  tte  death  of  tte  Regnt  te  wm  able  to  ntm  to  nuct. 
He  wm  pert  author  «f  m  MiMtln  §t  IWjywd  klf  ■inUlad,  lad 

■ude  a  further  coMiftetioA  to  Metary,  «r  peitepe,  more  exactly, 
to  romance,  in  a  letter  to  tX\t  Frfton  on  the  identity  of  the  Man 

with  the  Iron  Mask.  I-apiatist'*  family  life  was  embiilercd 
by  a  long  lawsuit  against  his  wa.  He  died  at  Piricucux  at  the 
;  of  I>eceml)er  1758. 


He  had  collected  hi»  own  works  (S  vols.,  '75*)  «>me  month'*  Iiefore 
\w  death.  Hi*  most  famou*  work,  the  Pktlt^pujuti,  idiud  by 
M.  de  Lcacuri  ui  Ust,  and  a  asth  pUHfvk  by  M.  Oiaacourt  in 

IA  •■iWAfOr  8w  IimomObk  eouBcr  priMS  of  Ite  Uagi 

•(  Speiti;  OB  the  toutb-eastem  border  of  the  province  of  $e(i>via, 
and  00  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuadatrama,  7  m. 
by  road  S.E  of  thr  city  of  ScKo\-ia.  The  royal  estate  is  3905 
ft.  above  sea-lfvcl.  The  scenery  of  this  repon,  especially  in 
the  gorge  of  the  river  Lozoya,  with  its  graaite  rocks,  its  clcr.sc 
forest  of  pines,  firs  and  bitches,  and  its  red-iikd  farms,  mote 
nearly  resembles  the  hi(blaada  of  northern  Europe  than  any 
«tter  part  «f  Spate.  La  Ctmjt  tea  aa  ateoat  alphie  cUmate, 
vlth  &  deaii  cadi  ataawiiteia  asd  atesdaM  aaBWBK.  Above 
the  palace  tte  tte  vooded  suionuts  of  the  Cuadarrama,  culndnat- 
itig  in  the  peak  of  Pafialara  (78Q1  ft.);  in  front  of  it  tte  wide 
pLuiis  of  Segovia  extend  northwards.  The  vilbgc  of  San 
lUcloiuo,  tbe  oldest  part  of  the  estate,  was  fotinded  in  1450 

hrH«i]rlv.»«tetarilta 


t477  tte  dtepd  waa  ptvaented  iiy  Ferdiaaad  and 
the  monks  of  the  Parral,  a  neighbouring  Hieronyinite  IWaiaWWy. 

The  original  panja  («r.  Rrangr  or  farm),  rsiablishcd  by  the  monks, 
was  purchase*!  in  1710  hy  Philip  V  ,  after  the  dr^trurlion  of  his 
SUmnirr  pAi.i<  f  at  V.ilsain,  the  .incicnt  VaJih  Saptnarum,  3  m. 

S.  Philip  determined  to  convert  the  estate  into  a  second 
Venaiika.  The  palace  was  built  between  1711  and  1723.  Its 
tacadefaliaatedhyacoleMatefairtMAtteyilMaiaacttot^ 
reef.  lAeiuiiaapMiMHIaMMateaBMttiMlMUtalllMiMtef 

f umftnre,  hot  tte  bioMia  eolccttei  ef  ecaliiCiiNa  WI0  MMOVCB 
10  Madrid  in  1836.  and  b  pnaerred  there  to  theMiaco  d^Aado. 
At  La  Gran^  it  is  represented  by  facsimties  in  plaster.  Tbe 
collegiate  church  adjoining  the  palace  dates  fnim  1774,  and  con- 
tains the  lomt'v  of  !'hili|>  V.  and  his  consort  Isabella  Famrse. 
An  artificial  bke  called  El  Mar,  4005  ft.  above  sea-level, 
irrigates  the  gardens,  which  are  imitated  from  those  of  Versailles, 
and  tafigSm  water  for  tte  fouataina.  Thae,  despite  the  and- 
<|MWU  aaa  wuivimics  namna  asyia  01  cnnr  wiuaiiKiiiauDM, 
are  probably  the  flacM  bl  tte  world;  ft  is  notesranlqr  ttet, 
owing  to  the  hiph  level  of  the  lake,  no  pumps  or  other  mcitenllia 

are  r.'-r.inl  to  ^u[lpl_v  prr-^-iirr.  There  arc  twenty  six  fountains 
bcMd«  bkes  and  w.iterfalls-  Among  the  mo^t  remarkable 
are  the  group  of  "  IVrscus.  .Andromeda  and  the  Sra-Monsicr." 
which  sends  up  a  jet  of  >^aler  110  ft  high,  the  "  Fame,"  which 
reaches  uj  ft.,  and  the  very  elaborate  "  Baths  of  Diana."  It 
is  of  tte  bat  ttet  Philip  V.  u  said  to  teve  remarked,  "  It  haa 
coat  me  thrae  tattoaa  aad  aoraaed  me  three  minutes.**  Maal 
of  the  fooataiM  «M  aada  te  arte  af  Qveea  iMMIa  ia  tin» 
during  tte  king's  ateCMe.  Tte  tfaM  ftefarf  <|  te  BMtete 
was  founded  by  Charles  III.  * 


It  tras  la  La  uranja  that  iTiibp  V.  m 
in  January  lym  tD  reauiae  it  aiter  hb 
later:  that  tte  matte  of  1777.  1778,  1 


It  was  ia  La  Granja  that  Philip  V.  resigned  tteCMIMl 
it  a 

(tec  SrAiM:  ffti(0>7);  that  Feitlinand  VIl!  summoned  Don  Carlos  to 


son  a  

796  aad  tteo 


the  throne  in  i8}2,  but  wa*  induced  to  alter  the  soccesaion  ia  favour 
of  hi*  own  infant  daughter  Isahrll.i.  thu*  involving  Spain  in  CtvH 
war;  and  that  in  a  militai-)'  rc.i^lt  ii>mpelled  tfM 


regent  Cbristioa  to  restore  the  constitution  oi  1813. 

LAQRanhk  lAinS  JKAlf  PRJJICOU  (1734-1^5),  French 
paiaaeiv  m»  a  pupa  of  Carle  Vaalaaw  Bata  M  Itela  m  (te 
setk  af  Dacemter  1794,  in  1755  te' became  a  memter  af  lie 

Royal  Academy,  presenting  as  his  diploma  picture  the  "  Rape  of 
Dcianira  "  (lAiuvrc).  lie  visited  St  Petersburg  at  the  calf  of  the 
empress  KliMlnnh,  and  on  his  return  was  named  in  1781  director 
of  the  French  .\cademy  at  Rome;  he  there  painted  the  "  Indian 
Widow,"  one  of  his  best-known  works.  In  1804  Napoleon 
conferred  on  hin  tte  enei  of  tte  legion  aL  heneae.  aad  m 
tte  ifth tff  Jaaa  ite$ te dlad faitte towta^ al viMch tmmm 
huBOiBiy  tenaK 

'  IA  MAIIA.  ar  La  Coaixa  ftoairtlmea  tMsana, 

a  twea  and  pan  af  VeaaMiala,  b  ite  Fedrnl  dlatdct,  as  m 

by  rail  and  d|  m.  ia  a  <Brect  Kne  N.  of  Carfeaa.  Pop.  dooe* 

estimate)  14.000.  It  is  situated  between  a  precipitous  mountain 
fiJe  and  a  broad,  semicircular  ;ni]i  niation  of  the  coast  line  wliicb 
iL'Tnis  the  roadstead  of  the  ynin.  The  anchorage  was  long  COO> 
sidered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  ite  Caribbean  ooaat,  aad 
landing  was  attended  Vrith  much  danger.  Tte  haxteur  baa  beea 
iapiBwd  tgf  tte  coaatractiap  aaagwte  bnfknUt  roaiag 
oMtiBBaiteaaiterhateiaBteaaMfWiMiaiayfcBteaaetewBaa 
depth  of  4<^  ft.  or  from  as  avcnce  dqith  of  aqI  ft.,  aad  fUz^ 
iq)  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  etKloses  an  area  of  76}  actca. 
having  an  average  ikp;h  of  nearly  38  ft  The  harbour  is  further 
imptovcd  by  1870  It.  ul  concrete  quayb  and  ijq?  ft.  of  retaining 
sra-wall,  with  several  pars  (three  covered)  projecting  into  deep 
water.  These  works  were  «ucuted  by  a  British  company, 
known  as  tbe  La  Gtuln  Barbour  Coiporation,  Lld^  and  were 
coat^ed  u  Ogn  at  •.«aafc«f^Nit«a»te^^ 

company  b  autteeted  to  impose  are  Beceuailly  heavy.  These 
improvements  and  tte  restrictions  pUced  upon  the  direct  trade 

between  Wcht  Indian  ixuis  ,i:i<l  the  Ori:.CM:o  Lave  greatly  increased 
tte  foreign  Uad«  oi  La  Cuaira,  which  in  1903  ^ 
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catrio  oi  th»i  yew  wuabini  ttj,  a(  whicb  a«3  eoi«rc<l  wnk 
I  cario  «nd  14  Wkhaajl  wrllibf |y.  Ibtcqwruiadudcd 
I,i6ts  Hp  oaflfii  tHMf  hap  CMM  Mil 


■1  jj6s  ud  the  exports  at  £66j}]wt.  Th«  dty  SUiKto  «o 
depiBf  gKMutd  •tmdtiiix  a^oog  Um  draituc  coMt  line  wilh  » 

v^ir'^in^"^  «i<]'H       L.jo  lo     T,o  iL    :\in3  [he  apfK^iriJirc  of 

4u  amphutjcjUt:.     liic   l:<jrC   impru'.  i:riii,riti  4J.4i:»l  iH  acfCS  of 

reclaimed  Land  to  La  Gu:ijr;i  s  .n^-.:.  ^-.ui  lix  removal  ol  old  shore 
batteria  iilMwice  mrrra.wd  it^  available  brcadUi.  la  liiu  narrow 
ipacc  u  built  ibe  town,  compMed  in  fital  pwtol  uwU,  rougbly- 
muit  aWwk  m4  JNHOTt  twWy  itiw4  imn»  but  with  food 

reddid^twowQ  in  coloiiir  and  hare  of  vegelatMO,  Uie  aolw  beat 
it  reflected  with  mmeixtous  force,  tbe  anmial  (en petal  ure 
beiog  A^"  F.  The  ^c.isifir  iDWT.-.  of  M.sir,iiri  i.i.  1  m.  \V.  and 
Macuto,  3  tn.  E.,  AKii.lt  ii^vc  bciiet  tuiiuiiH:  and  sanilary 
cooditioos  and  .irr  k.)nnccled  by  a  narrow-gauge  rajiway,  are 
tbe  rraidcnces  of  many  of  tine  wnnilthief  oictduuita  of  La  Guaifa, 

La  Cuaira  was  (oundvi  is  cjMk  **•  sacked  by  filibuMen 
wig  Amim  Pntkcm  i^AtM,  amtkfiM  f writ  madcr  Gmm- 
■mt  bt  it§o,  '•w  diibajPid  hf  «k»  siwl  «n4JM|Mih*  of 
tbe  a6tb  of  libcch  i9ti,  and  auflcrcd  aeweteiy  in  the  war  for 
indcpendenre.  In  190),  p*nd»ns  tJw  settlement  of  clainu  of 
Great  BKi.iir,,  Germany  and  Italy  L^vun^t  Venemefa,  La 
Guai.'.T.  blockaded  bv  a  Brilish-C»crman-Il;dian  fleet. 

LA  GUiRONNliRB,  LOUIS  ^TIENNE  ARTHUR  DUBRBOIL 
HiUOM.  VISOMTE  OS,  (i8i6-i4i7$>,  French  poiiiKian.  was  the 
adoa  of  a  noble  Poitevio  family.  AMtousb  by  birtb  and  cdoca* 
tkm  aiiMlMd  ta  LttVatim^  jrif  km  Jmmm  riPMljr 
iwcM  vkk  iMMfliMk  l»  MftMn  Mti^  A*  Mm  Mtt^ 
was  a  principal  contributor.  After  the  stoppage  of  tins  paper 
be  wrote  for  L*  FresM,  and  in  i8«o  edited  £4  Fapi.  A  character 
sketch  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  tbis  )>  irn^I  caused  differences  with 
Lamarliae,  aod  La  Guironniire  became  more  ami  more  closely 
Identified  with  tbe  policy  o{  tbe  prince  president.    Under  the 

awe  be  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  seaalor 
1),  anbaasador  at  Brussels  (iH6$),  and  ai  Conslaalinople 
ifMifo)t  mi  pa^  «Aoar  td  tte  l«|iM  nf  kMumr  (rfti^  Ma 
dMtoMlaBtlws^flrDeeHnlMrifrSi  BtritoMlAnfo 
tt  ptrtfaUs  ^Uiiiuts  cvaUmpafMu  (1856)  Ms  man.  important 
works  are  (hose  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Enpii*:  L»  Ffnu, 
Rome  el  ( 1851 ),  L' A  bond  cm  Rtme  (sH^  Atla^mfMrxe 
imUruun  H  txUfuurt  de  Ui  Frcme  (1862). 

His  elder  brother,  ALfitEo  DuBat  tnt.  HiuoN.  Comte  dc  La 
Culfonnite  (1S10-1884),  wbo  remained  faithful  to  tbe  Legitimist 
party,  was  also  a  well-known  writer  and  journalist.  He  was  con- 
gintla  Ma  BjpwitinH  l»  >>•  Jitfy  iiowMcby  mmI  On  gwpiwt 
bai  ia  a  aetfea  af  Iwoka  «•  ite  cilik  of  ttTa-sSri  Aaaad  a 

more  fjvr  1:  ,!ilf  nuitude  to  the  Republic. 

LAQUEAEE,  JEAN  HENRI  GEORGES  (tSsS-  ),  FVench 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  born  in  Parts  on  (he  24th  of  June 
i8s8.  Called  to  tbe  bar  in  i&70>  be  distinguished  bimteii  by 
tmlUaai  pleadings  in  favour  of  socialist  and  anarchist  leaders, 
ddaiding  Prince  Kropotkine  at  Lyons  in  iSij.  Louise  Micbei 
ia  the  sme  yttxi  and  in  1886,  with  A.  MiUcrand  as  coUeague 
be  defended  Iratat  Raete  and  Do*  QiWKy,  Uba  irttfpiaia  of 
tbe  Decasaviik  strflc&  Hb  ttifcttma  an  tlM  frmmmm  it  fa 
h-  p-ub'.i<;ut  on  this  Occasion  being  declared  libellous  he  was  sus- 
ptiivittl  for  «i«  months  and  in  iSqo  he  again  incurred  suspension 
for  an  attack  I'n  ihr  jii<;:-it  v  iivr-.J,  <,>Mrsri,!v  ill-  iJrn urepaire. 
He  akio  pkadi-d  in  the  crcalcst  criminal  cases  ol  fais  time,  tbougb 
from  189J  onwards  esclitrivdy  in  tbe  provinces,  bis  eadusion 
fiiaai  ite  FafUw  bac  kMtef  teafe  iMaMd  ea  ika  piBlMl  fli 
hii  MBMrfaB  wfib  U  Pnm.  Ha  «ataMl  ite  Chaal»  af 
Deputies  for  Apt  In  1883  as  a  representative  of  tbe  extreme 
revisionist  programme,  and  was  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe 
Bouliitvu  iigitation.  He  had  formerly  written  ft  i  Ctorges 
Qemcnccau's  orgiin  La  Justice,  but  when  Ckmenceau  r<fu.ed 
to  impose  any  shibboleth  on  the  radical  party  he  became  di.'i-rti.r 
«l  l»  J'rmu.  Um  lallkd  to  the  rcpublkaa  party  ia  May  iSgi.  | 


re-elected  to  the  Chamber  ia  tSgj.  Laguerre  was  an  esotlkaL 
kciurer  on  tbe  revolutionary  period  of  French  hiatory,  cone 
which  ht  bad  coUacMd  tmg  yatmHim  aad  caa 
Ih  kitooied  hiaiilf  la  Ite  fM*  at  db  ^'UMla  Sa^pUa* 
(LouiftXVlL),  -hnnn  ntnirmr  1  rrmnini.  liiirir<lMljlnMai|Mlftet. 
be  piQved  to  be  iboae  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

LACUNA,  or  La  Lacuna,  an  episcopal  city  and  formeriy  the 
capital  of  tf>e  island  of  Teacriflc,  in  tbe  Spanish  archipelago 
of  the  Canary  Island  >  1  (i<joo)  13,074.  Laguna  ia  4  m.  K. 
by  W.  of  Saotn  Cni%  in  a  plain  1800  fL  abuvc  sea-levci^  aav» 
rounded  by  BWHtafaai  Snow  is  unknown  here,  and  tbe  laaaa 
aaaital  imaimaiiiia  aaaaada  1^*  f  .4  but  tlw  niaiall  h  wy 
bcwpy,  aad  ia  viaicr  lbs  pUa  baaaMliBM  faaded.  Tlia 
humidity  of  tbe  atntosphere,  combined  wiib  tbe  warm  dimate 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  rcodeis  tbe  d»lriel  exceptionally  fertile; 
wheat,  wine  and  tobacco,  manges  and  other  (ruils,  arc  produced 
in  abundaacc.  l^tgnna  ia  the  favourite  summer  leiiMkace  <^ 
the  wealthier  inbabitanu of  SanU  Crux.  Besides  tbe  cathedral, 
tbe  aty  contains  several  picturesque  convents,  now  imihirise<^ 
a  fine  modera  town  ball,  bospitals,  a  Urge  public  library  zvd 
sat—  aaawai  jalaaaaal  Urn  Si^ulih  aaMity.  Even  the  madeca 
liaiWiap  taaa  aHlia  aa  apMawara  al  aatiquity,  owing  tn  tba 
decay  oauaal  ItT  diflp,  «h1  ika  IntaMiHt  gaainh  al  cfiHyag 
plants. 

LA  HARPE,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  DE  (1739-1 801), French  critic, 
was  born  in  Paris  of  poui  ^^ii.iu&  on  the  20th  of  November 
I  HO-  ilis  father,  who  signed  himself  Dclharpe,  wa.s  3  descendant 
of  a  noble  family  originally  of  Vaud,  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  nine,  La  Harpe  was  taken  canal  for  six  months  by  the  sisters 

^  tfci^!i!S>  J^Waiaiait^^  *  * 

for  some  months  on  the  charge  of  having  written  a  satire  against 
his  pratectofs  at  tbe  coMege.  La  Harpe  always  denied  bis  gnilt, 
bui  ili;,  culminating  mis''i  r;i;nc  of  an  early  l-<<-  '\>rny  entirely 
in  the  positioa  of  a  dependent  had  possibly  something  to  do 
with  tbe  blttemeas  be  evinced  in  later  life.  In  1763  his  tragedy 
of  Wanmk  was  played  before  the  court.  This,  hb  fiist  play, 
wu  perhaps  the  bint  be  ever  wrote.   Tbe  many  authors  whom  ba 

initu  Itet  titt  eritic'a 
af  wdilaau  k»  act  wpi. 

TimcUem  (1 764),  Pkaram^itd  ( 1 76 and  Gusla9e  Wasa  ( 1 766)  were 
fatltires.  MUamu  was  a  better  play,  but  was  never  represented. 
'I'hf  Mir  ;-(fss  of  U'orL"p  i  Ir'l  I',  corrcspondcnos  with  V,.lraire, 
whu  cusiceived  a  high  opinion  of  La  Harpe,  even  allowing  him 
to  correct  his  verses.  In  1764  La  Harpe  married  tbe  daughter 
of  a  ooflec  booaa  kecocr.  IMa  iaairia«e,  which  proved  very 
unfaappgr  Md  wa  VMlfa^  #A  Ml  iinaia  his  position. 
Tbey  aaw  amy  pBttj aai krtmmUma  wm jumt  «i  VoHaiia 
aiWanwy.  WlHa,allMlMii*A4atffciLalni^laHbpnte 

of  the  philosopher  ventured  on  some  reasonable,  but  rather 
iU-limed,  criticism  of  individual  works,  be  waa  accused  of  treachery 
10  one  who  had  in-t-n  hi=.  constant  friend.  In  1788  he  returned 
from  Fcrncy  to  Paris,  where  he  l>egaa  to  write  fbr  the  Mtrcmn. 
Me  was  a  bom  fighter  and  had  small  merry  00  tbe  antbors  whose 
work  be  bandied.  But  be  was  himseM  violently  attacked,  and 
suffered  under  many  epigrams,  especially  tiMoe  of  Lebmn- 
I^daab  Mo  aMBC  St  liking  proof  «<  tba  fueralbostnyCaftba 
given  ttaa  Mk  taccptien  (1770)  at  Ifea  Academy.  wiMi  MMi»> 
Ueave  raits  bis  "cm  ui"  ir  "  Marmontcl,  who  rcceivedhtm, 
used  the  occasion  t:  (■u\fp,:.;e  L»  Harpc's  predecessor,  Charles 
Pierre  Coiardeau,  esp"-ri  il  v  for  his  pacific,  modest  and  indulRrni 
disposition.  The  speech  was  poactitated  by  tbe  applause  of  tbe 
audience,  wbo  choK  to  regard  it  as  a  series  of  sarcasms  on  the 

La  Harpe  waa  compelicd  to  taiga 
fta  kad  adhad  ftaat  tyftt.  Oa  tba 
stage  he  produced  Let  BanmUida  (1778),  PkUoe^,  Jntnne  it 
NmpUt  (t78i>,  La  Bramtt  (1783),  Curidan  (1784).  Virf^mU 
(1786).  In  1786  he  began  a  course  of  liler;i;ur^  at  the  ncRly- 
estabUshed  Lyc<e.  In  these  lectiii«.  poblishcil  as  the  Cou'i  de 
iiUirature  atuienne  ti  modernr.  La  Harpe  is  at  his  fjest.  for  he 

found  a  st^po^^aoreor  leaa 
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•nd  be  luid  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  middle  aRPS,  but  he 
is  11!  rllrnt  in  his  analysis  of  i  ;!  h-crnlury  wrilrrri.  Sajntr-Bcu  vr 
iound  in  hiiu  the  best  r nl  jl  of  the  Frcnrh  srho<ji  of  ir^ ccl v.  whirh 
reached  itl  perfection  in  K.icini-.  L.i  Ilar[>o  was  a  di^*  iple  ol  the 
"  pkU0Ufkts  ";  he  supported  the  extreme  party  through  the 
excesses  of  1792  and  1793.  In  1793  h«  edited  the  Utrcure  dt 
fimmib  «*idi  ■dhiil  Uindir  «te  mttluliOMir  lea^ 
■m  i»  Jkpta  tyw  «M  BtvmhriM  MM  Ms**  MpM." 
In  prison  he  underwenl  a  spiritual  crisis  wfakh  ke  itfiitud  in 
cooviadnK  languaipe,  and  he  emerged  an  anfent  Catholic  and  a 
reactionist  in  pohtics.  When  he  rei^umcd  his  chair  at  the 
Lyc<c.  he  attacked  his  former  friends  in  poliiirs  and  hterature. 
He  was  imprudent  enough  to  begin  the  puhlic.T.ion  (1801-1S07) 
of  his  CorresponJatue liuiratre  ( 1  774-1 7QI )  with  the  grand-duke, 
afterwards  the  emperor  PauJ  of  Russia.  In  these  tetters  he 
turpaascd  tlie  bnitalitiea  of  the  M«rem*.  He  contncted  a 
Kcoad  mrriafe,  «hkb  was  dissolved  after  a  few  weeks  by  hit 
vifa.  Baikaimthe  iwh  af  TtUvmf  rtf  f»  PMte.  leaving 
ia  Ms  •a  aa  iawy  —  1  ■fcaiWiai  t#  Mt  fclwr  Bmintrymen 
to  maintain  peace  and  concord.  Among  his  posthumous  works 
was  a  Propkttk  de  Cesotle  which  Saintc-Beuve  pronounces  his 
best  work.  It  is  3.  sonibrp  description  of  a  dinner-party  of 
notables  long  before  the  Re^-oJutioa,  when  Jacques  Casotte 
is  nia(io  to  proph<-sy  the  frightful  fatcS  CMiliBC  tlw  VHIMS 
individuals  of  the  company. 

Amoii|[  his  works  not  already  mentioned  tni—C^mmtntairt  nr 
Rtuimt  (1795-17^),  published  in  1807:  Commtntatre  lurUAiAlrtie 
VoUairt<a  earlier  date  (puttli^hed  c><J^thumously  in  1814),  and  an  epic 
poem  La  Relicton  (1814)-  liis  Court  dt  ItUirature  has  been  often 
irprinted.  To  the  cditton  o(  i^i^ittb  k  prrfised  a  notice  by 
hcne  Daunou.  SeeatasSatate-Scnvi.  Ctrnmnu dm  tmudi,  vot  v.; 
sar^o^^  (iSso).  MUitptfkt>m  il.liMia*M 

LAHIRE.  LAURENT  DE  (1606-1656),  French  painter,  was 
\iotn  at  I'aris  on  the  2;ib  of  February  1606.  1-Ic  became  a 
pupil  of  LAlicmand,  studied  the  works  of  i'rimaticcin  at  Fonlainc- 
bJcau,  but  never  visited  Italy,  and  belongs  wboUy  to  that  transi- 
tion period  which  preceded  the  school  of  Sinfioa  Vooet.  His 
picture  of  Nicolas  V.  opening  the  crypt  in  wUdi  im  dl— ma 
the  corpse  of  Si  Francis  of  Assist  staocUnf  (Louvh)  MHOBOitcd 
in  1^  tat  Um  Ciptirliiaa  ai  the  Maiiji;  it  flow  •  travity 
mimMMjMAuumiMAmtAidUblMfktm^nA,  and 
iMW  not  to  have  been  without  influence  on  Le  Sucur.  The 
Lotivrc  contains  eight  other  works,  and  paintings  by  Lahire  arc  in 
the  inuj>euiTis  of  Strasburg,  Rouen  and  Lc  Mans.  His  drawings, 
of  which  the  British  MuscutJi  poiscssts  a  fine  eiample,  "  Pre- 
sentation of  the  V  irgin  in  the  Temple,"  urc  treated  as  seriously 
as  bis  paintings,  and  somctioies  show  simplicity  aad  dignity 
«f  effect.  The  example  of  the  Capuchins,  for  WMl  be  eiecvtcd 
several  other  wofka  19  Plani,  Eavaa  aad  Mmap^  «aa  foUonted 
lorthagal(lHaklia'caBpaBy,liirvl|oaibtpradiiDadia  1635**  St 
tmm  Iwilllg  tba  Sick  "  (Lmtvie)  and  the  "  Conversion  of  St 
Faol  *•  Id  lijr  la- 1646.  with  dewcn  other  artists,  he  founded 
the  French  Royal  .Uademy  of  PainiingandSculpturr.  Ra  h.  iu-u 
called  LKihirc  to  the  Palais  Royal;  Chancellor  Siguier,  Tallemanl 
dc  Rtaux  and  many  others  entrusted  him  with  important 
works  of  dei oration;  fur  the  Gobelins  be  desigiicd  a  series  of 
Large  compositions.  L.thire  painted  also  a  PMt  anmber  of 
portraits,  and  10  1654  united  in  on*  awik  fOT  ihaMn^iall  of 
Pans  those  of  (be  principal  dignllarfaa^f  dia  MBidpaliiy. 
lit  died  90  tha  »Hh  of  DaMBib«  16^ 

UBH,  a  dwcr  of  Gcmajiy.  a  right-baidt  tributary  of  the 
Khinc.  lUsource  is  on  the  Jagdberg.  a  summit  of  the  Rcih.iar 
Mountains,  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  (Lahnhof  i,  at  an  LJcvalion 
of  «07S.''-  Il  flows  at  first  eastward  and  then  .southward  to 
Cicssen,  then  turns  south-westward  and  with  a  winding  course 
reacb»  the  Rhine  between  the  towM  of  Obetlahnslean  and 
Nicderlfhnatftn.  Ita  vaii«y,  Uw  lonar  «art «(  wUch  dividn 
the  Ta—aa  Mila  fcaia  Iba  Vmu  ariil  k  «Hm  iiiji  maiu>  itJ 
pktafMtaaiMMMrtkatawMaadlilaaof  Interest  on  iu  baaka 
air  llarbofK  aad  Cfewia  wfih  their  aniversitics.  Weishu-with 
Us  cathedral.  Ri.t  Irl  with  ii;  caiik.  I.imbu.«  with  Its  cathedral, 
thccaslksof  bcb^iuoibutg,  liaiUutastcui,  Laurenbufg,  Laafewu, 


flurgstein  and  Nassao,  and  the  wdKknown  health  resort  of  Ems. 
The  r.nhn  is  about  135  m  long;  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  (liessen,  and  is  partly  canalized.  A  railway  follows  the  valley 
practically  throughout.  In  1796  there  were  here  several  en- 
counters betweoi  the  French  uadcr  Gaoctal  Jaordaa  aad  the 
troops  of  the  awMake  Jehta^  iMUk  wirtlBd  la  tia  ittmt  «f 
Ike  riMBcfe  acnaa  tha  lilMb 

tm,  the  laagiHte  of  the  Wm),  aa  lado-Aiyaa  laiigiiage  apahai 

in  the  weatera  Pun|ab.   la  t9o>  the  amnber  ef  speakers  iMa 

3>3J7>0'7-  Its  eastern  boundaryhvaqriBdefinite  as  thebngnagl 
gradually  merges  into  the  PanjabI  Immediately  to  the  east,  but 
it  is  conventionally  taken  as  the  river  Chenab  from  the  Kashmir 
frontier  to  the  town  of  Ramnagar,  and  thence  aa  a  straight  line 
tothesotith-wcstcomerof  (he  district  of  Montgomery.  Lahnda 
is  alw  ^ioken  ia  the  north  of  the  state  of  Bahawalpur  aad  nt  tha 
imwhw  «f  Siad.  ia  which  Utter  locaHty  h  is  known  aa  CbalU 
Ita  wmum  hmuduy  Ik,  raafMjr  apeaking,  the  rfver  lMh% 
aciWB  aWtli  the  hingaage  of  the  Aff^an  populatiM  b  AHiM 
fPushtu),  while  the  Hindu  settlers  s-H!  spnk  Lahnda.  In  Aa 
Uerajat.  however,  Lahnda  is  the  principal  language  of  all  claaea 
in  the  plains  west  of  the  river. 

Lahnda  is  also  known  as  Western  Panjabi  and  as  Jatki,  or 
the  language  of  the  Jats.  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
whose  nKMher-tongue  it  is.  In  the  Derajat  it  is  called  Hindi>:o 
or  the  language  of  Hindus.  In  1819  the  Scrampur  missionaries 
publishad  a  Lahada  vanha  «f  the  New  Tcataawac  Thnr 
called  the  lai«aa(a  IMdU.  tha  tmpmult  tern  «r  Vm 
near  the  confhience  of  the  Jlahi  iBd  the  Cheaabw  lVfe>aMMf 
is  commonly  met  with  in  old  artltfngi.  It  has  nifmenmi  dUkM; 
which  fall  into  two  main  grou;>s,  a  northern  and  a  southern, 
the  speakers  of  which  arc  separated  by  the  Salt  Ranffe.  The 
principal  varieties  of  the  northern  group  are  Hindli  fihr  same 
in  meaning  as  Hindko)  and  Pdthwiri.  Id  the  soalhcni  group 
the  mos(  important  are  Rhftriid.  MaltM,  aad  He  4MMt  «f 
Shahpar.  The  lar(|BB|a  pmtmt  ae  Utaratuia. 

Lahnda  belongs  ia  tha  aurti^atstefn  grbop  of  the  ooter  band  of 
lado-Aryan  lanmagca  tea>K  ^  «thw  awmsia  lieing  Kaabmirl 
(fiK)  and  Sindhi,  with  GoMi  af  wMdi  it  kdasrfy connected.  See 
SiNDHi:  alto  HiNDosTANi.  (G.  A.  Gt.) 

LA  HOGDE.  BATTLE  OF,  the  name  now  given  to  a  series  of 
encountrrs  whirh  toolc  place  from  the  lolh  to  the  Jjrd  (OS) 
of  May  itxjj,  between  an  allied  British  and  Dutch  fleet  and  a 
French  force,  on  the  northern  and  eastera  sides  of  the  Cotentin 
in  Nonaandy.  A  body  of  French  ti«opa|  aad  a  aaaahw  «f 
JaoMU  exiles,  had  been  collected  fa  tta  CSaMMllb  Ihm 

their  patttseaevaaB  the  Cftaiwrf.  TMlltoiMtM*t«tel«  iMi 

composed  of  the  French  ships  at  Brest  commanded  by  the  count 
of  Tourville,  and  of  a  squadron  which  was  (o  have  joined  him 
from  Toulon.  But  the  Toulon  ships  were  scattered  by  a  gale, 
and  the  combination  was  not  elTcctcd.  The  count  of  Tourvilte, 
who  had  put  to  sea  (o  mee(  (hem,  had  with  him  only  45  of 
47  ships  of  the  line.  Yet  when  the  reinforcement  failed  to 
join  hia,  be  steered  up  Channel  to  meet  (be  allies,  who  were 
knowatahaia  aiaatilt,  Oa  tha  isth  af  May  «ha  Biftiih  fleet 
of  63  aal  flf  tfw  Aie,  wiir  eenaiaad  at  BiaMid  RoMdi.  aftcf^ 
wards  eari  of  Orford,  was  joined  at  8t  Helens  by  the  Du(ch 
squadron  of  36  safl  under  Admiral  van  Allemonde.  The  apparent 
rashness  of  the  French  admiral  in  seeking  an  encoun(cr  with 
very  superior  numbers  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  general 
belief  (hat  many  British  captains  were  discontented,  and  would 
pass  over  from  (he  service  of  the  govemmeat  catablished  bf 
the  Revolution  of  168S  (o  their  exiled  king,  Jaaica  IL  mM 
(hat  Taarvflla  hadacdaaafmLaoiBXIV.teattackfa  avoHV, 
buttfcaMayhafdart^Maattarityi.  TheMtkbfaecnaMat, 
anareaf  tha  Jacobfte  fastrifues  ia  Itaflaet,  and  of  the  prevalence 
of  dIaoDfttnrt,  took  the  bold  cootaeof  appealing  to  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  its  officers.  At  a  meeti.nK  oi  the  I'.aK-officcrs  oa 
board  the  "  Britsnnia."  Ru.ssetl'.s  (lafr-ship,  on  the  isth  of  May, 
they  protested  ihcir  loyalty,  and  the  whole  allied  fleet  put  to  sea 

oa  the  18th.  Oa  the  (9th  of  May,  wtaaa  Cape  JUiflear,  tha 
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Mrth-eastcrn  potnt  of  Uw  Cotcalin,  was  ai  m.  S.W.  of  them, 
thty  sighted  TounriUe,  who  was  then  ao  m.  to  the  north  ol  Cape 

mot  Mt  W  wiWBiM  iwith  La  Roimae,  «r  1m  fSogat,  the 
place  at  which  tlie  figbthg  coded.  The  allies  were  fonned  in  a 
Ene  from  S.S.W.  to  N^T.E.  heading  towards  the  English  coast, 

the  Dutrh  forming?  the  \Vhi;c  or  van  division,  while  the  Reel  or 
ti  nt  re  divisioa  under  Ru'iscll,  and  the  Blue  or  rear  unikr  Sir 
Jiihn  Aihby,  vscrt  wholly  composed  of  British  shi'iH.  The  wui'J 
was  from  ihc  S.W.  nod  the  weather  haxy.  Tovir>iUc  bore  down 
sad  attacked  about  nid-day,  directing  his  main  assault  on  the 
centre  of  the  allies,  but  telling  off  tome  ships  to  watch  tb*  van 
and  rear  of  his  enemy.  As  this  fiist  encounter  took  plMaoCCs^ 
Mkm,amhu»hwmimmdfMuacMlledbyikkmmm.  Ob 
00  fiimn,  when  Tbarvflfewadfavctly  opposed  to  Rwdl,  the 
lighting  was  severe.  The  British  flag-sliip  the  "  Briunnia  " 
(loo),  and  the  French,  the  "  Soleil  Royal "  (loo),  were  both 
completely  crippled.  After  several  hours  of  conflict,  the  French 
■dffiir.ll.  seeing  himself  outaumbercd,  and  that  the  allies  could 
OBtflank.  him  and  pass  throufih  the  necessarily  wide  intervals 
ia  his  extended  line,  drew  o&  without  the  loss  of  a  ship.  The 
wind  iww  tcU  and  the  haae  becRmc  a  fog.  Till  the  ijrdr  the  two 
Md  ofi  the  aotCb  coast  U  the  Cousuin,  drifting 
;  vitli  tk*  ebb  dd«  e»  ei*  «Idi  the  ted,  MM  tAea  they 
During  the  night  of  tbitt  . 
I  entangled,  in  the  fog,  «fdk  tih* 
throuRh  •.h'jni  op,  the  (ide.  v.ithloss.  On  the  2 ird  both  fleets 
Here  utar  La  liague.  .\boui  h.iif  the  French,  under  D'Amfreville, 
founded  the  cape,  and  Ik-d  to  .St  .Malo  ihruugh  the  dangerous 
passage  iinown  as  the  Race  of  Aldcrncy  (ic  Has  Blanchard). 
Tkeothers  were  unable  to  get  round  the  cape  before  the  fiood  tide 
Mt  in^  and  were  carried  to  the  eastward.  TourviUc  now  trans- 
fned  his  own  flag,  and-kft  his  captains  free  to  save  themselves 

vWk  twMbn  to  CbMbMmbvlNMtiltjt 

Kalph  Dclaval.  The  others  now  «sn  louid  Qv*  Baiflew;  and 
sought  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ctotentin  at  the  anchotage 

of  La  Houque.  called  by  the  English  La  Hoguc,  where  the  troops 
destined  for  the  inv.\Mon  were  cmarn[)cd.  Here  i.?  of  them 
were  burnt  by  Sir  George  R(»ke,  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
generals  and  of  the  exiled  king  James  11.  Fnm  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  last  blow  was  struck*  tbs  bMli  bwne 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  La  Hogue. 

Sufficient  acxounts  of  the  battle  may  be  found  in  Lediard't  Nmol 
IJiitory  (London,  17J5).  and  for  the  French  side  in  Trondc's  BataiiUs 
naralff  dt  la  France  (Pari?,  l86^).  The  escape  of  D'Aitifrevillc's 
squadron  is  the  subject  (rf  Browning's  poem  "  HervA  RieL" 

(D.  H.) 

LAHORE,  an  ancient  city  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  the 
Punjab,  whit.h  ^ives  its  name  to  a  diitritt  and  division,  ft  lies 
in  31°  iS'  N.  and  74'  20'  H.  near  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Ra\i. 
1706  ft.  above  the  sea,  aa  l  1J5J  m.  by  rail  from  CaJculix 
It  is  thus  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  but  owing  to  its 
inland  position  is  considerabij  hotter  than  that  dity>  being  one 
of  the  hottest  places  ia  India  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  cold 
season  the  dimate  is  nkssantly  oool  and  bright.  The  native 
city  k  valM^  ifao«t  ^  to.  ia  Imilk  W.  to  &  Md  abeat  i  m. 
teBNHMi  'ir.  toS.  Its  Aehns  been  aetuptedtcosi  early  times, 
axtd  much  of  it  stands  high  above  the  level  of  the  surrotaading 
country,  rai'>cd  on  the  remains  of  a  succession  of  former  habita- 
tions. Some  old  buildings,  uhi<h  ha\'e  been  preserved,  stand 
now  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  well  seen 
in  the  mosque  now  called  Masjid  Niwin  (or  sunken)  built  111 
1560,  the  mosque  of  Mullah  Rahmat,  7  it.  below,  and  the  ShivaU, 
A  very  old  Hindu  temple,  about  is  ft.  below  the  suirounding 
ffoindi  Uiodtt  traditioa  umcs  ihs  aji^  oi  Liban 
«gLim,Mo«f  IUBi%tb»biw«ltbBilMMgM«k  lbs 
«l  tototiOB  «(  Labon  by  Aknddec'a  hhtariani^  and  the  isct 
lhat  e^is  of  the  Graeoo-Bactritn  kin^  are  not  ftmnd  among 
the  ruins,  lead  to  the  bcliLf  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance during  the  carlitit  period  of  Indian  hibtory.  On  the  other 
hand,  llsiian  T?ang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist,  notices  the  ciiy  in 
Jus  Itintrary  {/uk  640);  sod  it  sccms  pcobable,  thcietMe,  that 

3CV1  a* 


Lahore  first  rose  into  prominence  between  the  ist  and  Ttb 
anturies  a.d.    Governed  origlnaUy  by  a  famOf  cf 
RaJpoti,  •  bnlwb  <rf  the  bouie  of  AinxR,  Lahore  fell  siKocsid' 
"    '  rioidOftoil 


tbotodoftbi 


of  tbs<ibtfli  «ld  Qftoil  Mitans,  who  1 
It  the  capital  of  their  Indian  conquests,  and  adorned  it  vnth 
numerous  buildings,  almost  all  now  in  ruins.  But  It  was  under 
the  Mopu!  empire  that  Lahore  reached  its  greatest  size  and 
maRnilicence.  The  reigns  of  Humayun,  Akbar,  Jahangir,  Shah 
Jahin  and  Aurangzeb  form  the  golden  period  in  the  annals  and 
architecture  of  the  dty.  Akbar  enlarged  and  repaired  the  fort, 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  portions  01  which  remain, 
baOt  into  the  modem  work  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Lahore  formed  tbo 
wpitil  of  the  Sikh  cnpiie  of  tbi<  mMuicfa.  At  the  < 
Mitod  ahb  Wto^  vMk  ibB  I  '  ~ 
tao  DiiiMi  aanmML 

The  architecture  of  Lahore  cannot  conip.ire  -with  that  of 
Delhi.  Jahangir  in  i6}>-i6i7  erected  the  Rhuabgah  or  "  sLeiv 
ing-placr,"  a  fir»  palace  much  defaced  by  the  Sikhs  but  to  Mime 
extent  restored  in  modem  time«;  the  Moti  Masjid  or  "  pearl 
mosque  "  in  the  fort,  »«scd  by  Ranjit  Singh  and  afterwards  by 
the  British  as  a  treasure-house;  and  also  the  tomb  of  AnarkaU, 
used  formerly  as  the  station  church  and  now  as  a  library.  Shah 
Jahan  emcted  a  palace  and  ether  buildings  near  the  Khwafafah, 
indodhig  tbo  beatotid  powllhiB  called  tha  *»-f**-  tea  IB 
toto  ai  dtoa  Idlbi,  inlaid  witb  nwdwi  ■tawa.  Iba 

aatow  el  IMr  Mhm  (1634)  pitiwldea  the  teei  cxaaiiile  of 
kashi  or  encattllt  tfle  work.  Aurnn^zcb's  Jama  Masjid,  or 
"  great  mosque,"  li  a  huge  bare  building,  still  in  design,  and 
lacking  the  detailed  ornament  typical  of  buildings  at  DdhL 
The  buildings  of  Kanjil  Singh,  especially  his  mausoleum,  arc 
common  and  meretricious  in  st  ylc.  He  was,  moreover,  rcsponsibia 
for  much  of  the  despoiling  of  the  earlier  buildings.  The  streets 
of  the  native  cttv  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  are  best  seen 
from  the  back  of  an  dcphanu  Two  gf  the  cbkf  ieataias  of 
ks  walls  at  Shabdaia  aad  I 


respectiwclR 

Jahangir,  Hct  aeMM  tfee  Kavf  aoaa  6  n.  N.  of  the  dl^.  It 

consists  of  a  splcnch'd  marble  cenotaph  sunounded  by  a  grove 
of  trees  and  gardens.  The  Shalaraar  Gardens,  which  were  laid 
out  in  A.D.  i6j7  by  Shah  Jah.'in,  lie  6  m.  K.  of  the  city.  They 
arc  somewhat  neglected  eicepi  on  festive  occarions,  when  tbil 
fountains  an  pl^das  atol  tha  Mto  an  Hi  ^  kgr  te^  at 

night. 

The  modem  of  Tahnm  which  contdned  •  pspidatte 
of  aBB;af>»initaa,toyhadWdtJ4niplwrysmiaeaattoa 
cilyv  anadr  tecribads  tbe  M  «Mte  cr  tedpsaa  qaaitiiV 
known  as  Donahl  Taaig  lha  i>iftaM  baatar,  a  aabtob  S.  ai 

the  city  wall;  and  the  cantonment,  formerly  called  Mian  Ifin 
The  main  street  of  the  civil  station  is  a  porlion  of  tlic  prand 
trunk  road  from  Ca^Uutia  to  I'cshawar,  lutalK'  known  as  the 
Mall.  The  chief  nicKiern  buildings  along  this  road,  west  to  east, 
arc  the  Lahore  museum,  containing  a  fine  culiettion  of  Clracco- 
Buddhist  sculptures,  found  by  General  Cunningham  in  the 
Vusufzai  country,  and  arranged  by  Mr  Lockwood  Kipling,  a 
former  curator  of  the  museum;  the  cathedral,  begun  by  Bishop 
Fiaadh,  to  Ea4r  Sa^kti  and  coosesrated  in  sSa?;  tbe 
Laanranca  Cardeaa  aad  ifdrtjOtoMy  Halls,  aanoyaded  bjf  a 
gudcn  tbat  forms  the  aUcftototfatfiatoafBaMpaMia late 
afternoon;  and  opposite  tUt  govefUBMM  lieuis,  tbi  adl(M 
residence  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Punjab;  next  to 
this  is  the  Punjab  club  for  military  men  and  dvffians.  'Ihrce 
miles  lnyond  is  the  Lahore  cantonment,  where  the  garrison  is 
stationed,  except  a  company  of  British  infantry,  which  occupies 
the  fort.  Itisthebsadquartersof  the  3rd  division  of  the  northern 
anajc  Labara  is  an  important  junction  on  the  North-Wcstern 
adhnqr.aitei^  lot  has  littk  focal  trade  or  mawufactuTfc  The 

and  caipeti  iiliA  an  aade  to  I 

cotton  mitl;;,  f!our  mills,  an  ice-factory,  and  scvcnl  isolote 

for  n  inerai  waters,  oib,  soap,  leather  goods,  ftc    Lahore  Is 

an  iiriTMrirtant  educational  centre.  Hi  re  :irr  the  Punjab  Tiii .  : dty 
with  Jitve  ooUcgca,  medical  aad  law  college^  a  central,  uaiiung 
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cpUege,  the  Aitciiisoa  Chicb'  CoUcfe  ioi  the  aona  oi  utive 
cod  qxdal  sd)oali» 

.  Tlw  DiSTUcr  OVLMOWlwtt  are*  of  J704  tc}.  tn.,  and  its 
vldi  »  MSB  admliMn  «l  HMoi  mbA  fitthi. 

In  the  north-west  the  district  includes  a  lar(;c  part  of  tfatlaiMB 
Rcthai  Doob,  while  south  of  the  R&vi  is  a  de>oUte  tHuvIal 
trad,  tiaUe  to  floods.  The  Manjha  plateau,  however,  between 
the  Ravi  and  the  Bcas,  has  been  rendered  fertile  by  the  Bari 
Doab  cazoL  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  pulse,  millets, 
naiac,  ofl-aeeds  vod  cpttan.  There  are  numerous  factories  (or 
(inning  and  pitailifMtlon.  Irrifatioa  is  ptovided  by  the  main 
iiM«ftl»SMi~ 

catsftomtbeSMkj.  ttedkUictbcnHsdii 

tor  lines  of  the  North-Western  raQway. 
ud  Raiwind  are  tlie  chief  trade  centres. 

The  Division  or  Labohe  cxicnrLs  along  the  ripht  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  from  the  Himalayas  to  Multan.  It  comprises  the  six 
districts  of  Sialkot,  Gujranwala,  Montgomery,  Lahore,  Amrit&ar 
•BdCufdaspur.  Total  area.  17,154  »q.  m.  ,  pop.  (igoi)  5,508,463. 
Ihecommissiooerfor  the  di%'i&ion  ako  exercises  (wlitical  control 
•Nt  tka  MU  fUftB  ai  CkMriMU  xh*  cowbob  kaguagB  of  th« 
mil  pvaMiMi  «ad  «f  adiMn  b  fiPliAI;  «hfla  IMn  or 
ndntani  is  spoken  by  dM«dMlcddMMS.  So  far  Iran  the 
the  range  between  ««tocuie»  «(  winter  and  summer 
iture  in  the  sub-tropics  is  great.  The  mean  tcmpt-rnture 
kt&eshadc  in  June-  is  about  r)2°  F.,  in  January  about  50'.  In 
Jtydsummcr  the  tiurmonuU  r  !*)!iu  liincs  rises  to  115°  in  the 
tkade,  and  remains  on  some  occo^ons  as  high  as  105°  throughout 
tfM  Bi^t.  In  winter  the  morning  ♦'^ri*— is  sometimes 
■ftJwMao*.  The  raiattU  ia  nDcntala,  BBi^BB  iron  S  iBi  to 
iS^viOiiaavenceof  15  Ib.  TheflMntiyMB 
iBd  Hid,  and  fBouljr  dcpendeBt  «a  ioifatioB. 

lA  BOS  T  MOTA.  JUAV  CLAUDIO  DB  (i6jo>-i7io?). 
Spanish  dramatt.t.  Nvrn  bom  in  Madrid.  He  became  a  knight 
of  Santiago  in  1053,  and  soon  afterwards  succeeded  his  father 
as  rr^iilor  of  BurRos.  In  1665  he  was  nominated  to  an  important 
post  at  the  Treasury,  and  in  his  later  years  acted  as  oflidal 
eeuor  <A  the  Madrid  theatres.  On  the  13th  of  August  1709 
ha  aagned  hia  play  entitled  Jntf,  triiaitr  it  EfUplo,  and  is  pre- 
nmed  to  have  tUed  iB  the  MbiriBg  |cer.  Has  is  not  remark- 
Bbk  far  odiiBiHQr  <(  €oaov«ioB,  bat  Mt  waaf  << 
wiBrf  tnltcBi  aw  it  liiguMind  by  mi  aAahwMi  wUdbaaeaaitts 

for  the  esteem  in  which  he  w?.^  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
FJ  MentaAis  Juan  J'oital  and  Ei  castigo  dt  ta  miseria,  reprinted 

in  the  BiUiouca  db  Jaiwai  lh||Biiii^  jlw  »  jt  Idaa a<  Ma 

adaptable  talent. 

LABB,  a  town  in  the  gnmd-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Schutter, 
abaot  oak  &oi  (MUbOEgi  and  on  the  railway  DingUngen-Lafar. 
llapu  V9ea^  *847T*  Ote  of  the  busiest  towna  in  Badea,  U 
eatries  00  manufacturea  of  tobaeoft  aad  cifM^  wmUmi  iDod8» 
ddcory,  leather,  pasteboard,  beta  lad  winaww  etber  artfckt, 
has  considerable  trade  in  wine,  while  amoni;  its  other  industries 
are  printing  ud  lithography.  Lahr  first  apoears  as  a  town  in 

in  1803. 

See  Stein,  Geschithk  mi  B*sekrtihiMt  i*r  SUult  LoAf  (UI>V  liV)t 
and  SOtteriin.  I^iAr  sad  mat  Umgtbmmg  (Lahr,  1904). 

LAIBAOB  (Sloveaiaa,  IjiMjtna),  capital  of  the  Austrian 
duchy o(Camiol^cg7afc&ai.W.«l¥hBaBb]ral.  S^(a«eo)r 
<i6,s47.  mostly  SkPMBa.  ftUdlHMilaB  thaUlHek,aHf  Ha 

irtlux  into  the  Save,  and  ronsis!-;  nf  the  to-^-n  proper 
suliurbi.  Laibach  is  an  episcopal  sec,  anil  [joiscisfs  a 
in  the  Italian  style,  several  bcsiutiful  churches,  a  town  hall  in 
Renaissance  style  and  a  castle,  built  in  the  i  sth  century,  on  the 
Sddoasberg,  an  cmineiKe  which  commaiMls  the  town.  Laibach 
il  tba  pdadpal  ceatsa  of  tha  national  Slovcniaa  iBeaamcnt, 
Md  It  WNalaa  a  Sovaaa  thcatae  and  several  aoditebr  the 
1  of  science  and  Mwafa^iB  tha  atiw  teiBfc  The 
t  language  is  in  maBt  •flcM  BMi  aat  the 


manufactures  of  pottery,  bricks,  oil,  linen  and  woollen  doth, 
fire-hose  a:id  j>.i;>er_ 

Laibach  i»  Mippootd  to  occupy  the  Mte  of  the  ancient  Emona  or 
Acmona.  founded  by  the  cmpcn;>r  Augiistut  in  34  B.C.  It  »'as 
t>CMCged  by  Alaric  in  aoo,  aikI  in  451  it  waa  dcioUtcd  by  the  Huns. 
In  000  Laibach  suffeied  much  from  the  Magyarat  who  were,  however. 
daftled  dure  in  914.  In  the  uthocotury  the  tomi  passed  into  tho 
hand*  of  the  dukes  of  Carintbia;  in  xxjo  n  ww  ttiBen  bv  Otioau'  of 
Bohemia;  and  in  1377  it  came  under  the  HabdMU|a.  In  the  early 
P-irt  t>f  the  i5ih  century-  the  town  was  sev-eral  tinae*  besieged  by  tao 
Turk-^.  1  !)>•  bishopric  »  l^  f.Mitnii  d  in  i46t._  On  the  17th  of  Mardi 
1797  and  a^ain  on  the  3rd  of  June  Laifaach  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  from  Iii09  to  1813  it  became  the  scat  of  their  general 
Kovcmrocnt  of  the  Illyrian  proN-inces.  From  1816  to  t&i9  Laibach 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Iltyria.  The  town  u  aw)  historic- 
ally known  from  the  congrets  of  Laioaeh,  which  assembled  here  in 
itoi  (saa  bdaa).  ^I  Ainh  mtmA  mtmi§  aa  tha  Mtfc  ai  Ajril 
tags  CNNB  «BaB«l%Bwa> 

Congrttt  «r  Ctt^mmt  tf  £dAaet.^BefQre  the  bnak<«p  of 
the  conference  of  Ttoppaa  (7.0.) ,  it  had  been  dedikd  to  adjourn 
it  till  the  following  January,  and  to  invite  the  attendance  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  laibach  being  chovn  as  the  place  of  meet* 
ing.  Casllercagh,  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  had  oordnll/ 
approved  this  invitation,  as  "  implying  negotialioB ' 
fore  as  a  retreat  from  the  porfrioa  taken  «p  faH 
ProtoooL  BafiaaakaalBgTnpiiaBf] 


December  iSso,  a  dxcular  letter,  in  which  thl|)r  1 
principles  of  the  Protocol,  U.  the  li^t  and  duty  Of  tha  ] 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  Europtc  to  intervene  to  suppress 
any  revolutionary  mowment  by  which  they  might  conceive 
that  pe.-irc  to  be  cmlangcred  i,Hcrt<Jct,  No.  105).  Against  this 
view  Cosilereagh  once  more  protested  in  a  drctilar  despatch  of 
the  19th  of  Jaaairy  itai,  b  wbkb  he  dearly  differentiated 
between  the  o^^|^^^■lahla  paanl  yiaOtiim  advaacad  hv  tka 
thne  pawan^  aad  tha  paMBlw  CMa  «l  tha  OBvat  la  Wb^ 
the  iaimwtiata  caaettB  aat  of  Eorope  at  large,  hot  of  Aottm 
and  of  any  other  Italian  powen  which  might  coeaidv  "■mifn 
endangered  (Hertslet,  No.  107). 

The  conference  oix-ned  on  the  36lh  of  January  i8jt,  and  fta 
constitution  emphasized  the  divergences  revealed  in  tlie  abova. 
cimdars.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Atistria  were  present 
in  person,  and  with  them  were  Counts  Ncss^rode  and  Capo 
d'Ifltda.  Mattanidi  asd  Baian  ViBOast;  Praisb  aad  FtaaeB 
weia  KpauBBtet  hy  liin^iutllirtMi  Bat  Great  Biitaia,  oft 
tha  inund  that  aha  had  BO  hawindlara  huanat  hi  ItaHaa 
quuMuii,  was  repreaented  only  by  Lord  Stewart,  the  ambawadnr 
at  Vicnn.i,  i\h  :>  v  a-,  \■.c^\  armed  wiib  fut!  jXiwcm,  his  mission  being 
to  watch  the  prixecdings  and  to  *c«  that  nothing  was  done 
beyond  or  in  \-ioIation  of  the  treaties.  Of  the  Italian  princes. 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Modena  came  in  peiMn;- 
the  rest  were  repfeseoled  by  plenipotentiaries. 

It  was  aooB  dear  that  a  aaia  ar  kM  opca  fateacfc  batwacft 
GfeatBatalBnitha«tep«MBi'«aalBcvtobla.  Mettanidi 
^tmvt^um^tmtm^^fifKnttvmx&aixy  of  the  pewen  iv 
back  Ite  AHihB  iaiamallM  Naples,  and  every  devfev 
was  used  to  entrap  the  English  representative  into  subscribing 
a  formula  which  would  have  seemed  to  commit  Great  Britain 
to  the  principlc-s  of  the  other  allies.  When  these  dc\-ices  failed, 
attempts  were  made  tmsuccessftUly  to  exclude  Lord  Stewart 
from  the  conferences  on  the  ground  of  defective  powers.  Finally 
he  waa  forced  to  an  open  protest,  which  be  taaaed  to  ba  '—ff*^ 
on  the  journals,  but  the  action  of  1 


tioo  fan  which  as  the  result  of  !hc  "  intimate  union  established 
by  solemn  acts  between  all  the  Kiiropean  |>owers  "  the  Ru«si.ia 
emperor  odercd  to  the  allies  "  the  aiii  of  his  arms,  should  xx\t 
revolutions  threaten  nc*-  dangers,"  an  attempt  to  revive  that, 
idea  of  a  "  universal  union  "  based  on  the  Holy  Alliaaea  fH*>l 
against  which  Gteat  Britain  had  consoteod^pnitcsted. 

Hm  ohjactioas  of  Grcnt  Britain  were,  hovavcr,  not  so  aiadl 
to  an  Austrian  Jatamadoa  In  Naples  as  to  the  far-i 


ptindpiesbywhldlillMiMm^tlo  justify  it.  King 
JaA  ha«  ImMjtoM*^  Molding  la  tha 
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LAIDLAW- 

Ml  «f  December,  in  order  tint  Ik  be  free  to  tct  as 

"mediator  betuccB  hb  cnring  peoples  and  Ikt  i|tt«  whoM 
tnmqoSBtjr  Acgr  UuEeatened.**  The  cynkilwekrBMpvf  Idb 
*  freedom"  to  npodiate  obUgatiDiis  soienmly  cantracted  is 
detaibed  ebewhcie  (see  Napus,  Hittvry).  The  restilt  of  this 
actka  was  the  Neapialitan  declaration  of  war  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Naples  by  Austria,  with  the  sanaion  ol  the  congress. 
This  was  pa-e«lrci,  on  the  loth  of  March,  by  the  rc\olt  of  the 
(arrison  of  Alessandria  and  the  military  revulutioQ  in  Piedmont, 
which  in  its  turn  was  suppressed,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  at 
htibudtf  bgr  Aortitea  tsoofa.  U  wn  U  l^aibafh,  too^  that,  on 

ol  VMBntni  hntmn  of  ne  Danubha  ptinc^nUaes,  vhidi 
betaned  the  onUMCai  tt  t&e  War  of  Greek  IivkpciMkooe,  and 
from  Laibach  Capo  dlstria  addreMd  !» the  QlMk  itadtr  the 

tsar's  repudiation  of  his  action. 

The  conference  closed  on  the  i:th  of  May,  on  which  date 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  issued  a  declaration  (Hcrt&let, 
Mb.  idB)  "  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  prindples  which  g«iided 
tfem"  Ja  «aniw  "  ta  the  aasiuwet  «l  Mbdned  peopka,"  • 
OKmMwaoo  wiuMi  Qocv  ■HIV  mnwi  m  pniKj|Mu  v  uic 
Troppau  Protocd.  In  thb  lay  t]w  Enopeu  slsid£cance  of  the 
Laibach  conference,  of  wUdi  the  actlvftres  Iwd  been  maiofjr 
confined  to  Italy.  The  issue  of  the  declaration  without  the 
sfgnaturcs  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britnin  and  France 
prtxLimcd  the  disunion  of  the  alhiiirc,  v.ithiii  which — to  use 
Lord  Stewart's  words — there  existed  "a  triple  understanding 
wiiich  bound  the  panics  to  carry,  forward  their  own  views  in 
wgitm  vt  aaf^  ^fiewaca  of  ^P*"*""  bctwacn  tbm  aad  tfaa  two 

Ro  separate  history  of  the  congress  exists,  but  InnnmcnMe  refer- 
«aees  aieto  be  fouad la  eeneial  histories  and  in  ntemolrs,  correspond- 
eiKe,ae.oftiWtiM  SeeSirE.Hertriet,  ira^<^£«n>M  (Loadoo, 
1875):  Casdsf  th,  Cwm#s>dww;  Mettcmkb.  JftsuMrs;  N. 

Bianciii,  Siena  documenUiUi  delta  diplcmana  Bmr»pea  im  Italia  (8  vols,, 
Turin.  1865-1872):  G<rnt*'i  com-sposdence  (see  GntTZ,  F.  Vok). 
Valuable  unpublished  com-spori'li.nrc  i?  prrscrvcd  at  the  Record 
Office  in  the  vol-jme*  nurlcixi  K.  ( )  ,  AmttU,  I.or»i  Stewart,  J.-inuary 
to  Februsfy  1821,  »uL  March  to  bcptembcr  1831.   (W.  A.  V.) 

UUMr,  imwm  iMtb^H,  Mud  sad  nammBis 

<if  Sir  Waher  Scott,  was  born  at  Bhckhouse,  Selkirkshire,  on 
the  10th  of  November  1780,  the  son  of  a  sheep  farmer.  After 
an  rlrmfntary  education  in  Peebles  he  returned  to  work  u[X)n 
his  father's  farm.  James  Hogx,  the  shepherd  jxx-t,  who  was 
employed  at  Blackhousc  -for  some  years,  became  Laidlaw's 
frioid  sad  apfwcdative  critic.  Together  they  assisted  Scott 
ftw  SOffllffaV  MMri*!  for  his  Bt^dcr  Minstrelsy,  and  Laidlaw, 
flhv  m  Mm  •  teiMr  ia  IfiiBacMn  aad  PMUaUre, 
feeeuwScott'kftcwudat  AMwtatard.  Be  abo  acted  mSmu's 
amanuensis  at  different  times,  taking  down  a  large  part  of  Tht 
Bride  of  Lammfrmoor,  The  Lfztnd  of  Motitrose  and  Ivanho* 
trim  the  author's  dictation.  He  died  at  Contin  near  Dingwall, 
Rcss  ihirc,  on  the  18th  of  May  184 S-  Of  hi?;  poetry,  little  is 
known  except  Lucy's  FliUin'  in  Hogg's  Forest  Slir.^trel. 

LAIMO.  AU3UVDIR  OOHDON  (1793-1876),  Scottish 
€uIbicVi  Aa  ftit  Europeao  to  reach  Timbtdttii,  was  bon  at 
EdiatM|k  an  dia  a|tt  of  Decoahv  S79S'  adacated 
Iff  Vb  fMher,  Wfflhan  laing.  a  pthale  teactaraTdiHiei.  and 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  iSir  he  went  to  Barbados  as 
derk  to  his  maternal  uncle  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Gabriel 
Gordon.  Through  General  Sir  George  Beckwiih,  governor  of 
Bvbados,  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  York  Light  Infantry. 
BsawiaBiployed  in  the  West  Indies,  aad  in  i8i>  was  pftHOOted 
|»»C0a|paB7  ta  the  Royal  African  Coipt.  la  that  jear,  wMIe 
«MI1kf(ghBeBt  at  Siena  Leone,  he  «ai  ant  ty  the  governor, 
Sir  ChMto  hfacCarthy,  to  t&e  MaadbnaCDBBtiy,  #it  h  thadeidilt 
object  of  opening  up  eoomerDe  aad  eadeavouring  to  abaM  tte 
slave  trade  in  that  region.  Later  in  the  same  ynr  T.ainp  vi'ited 
Falaba,  the  capital  of  the  Sulima  country,  and  a-ccrtaincd  the 
V  '  •"•[  the  RokcU.  He  er.dc.iViiurcd  to  rc.nh  t!-f  source  of 
the  Niger,  but  was  stopped  by  the  natives.  He  v  ,1^,  hn\\rvcr. 
aaabled  to  fix  it  with  appro  1  iiwala  aararaqr.  He  icx  k  an  active 
9Mii  tfwiMMatti  War  fli  s8«3ra|,aad  waaacai^faoaw^wttli  the 


•3 

despatches  containing  the  news  of  the  death  b  actin  af  ftt 
Charies  MscCarthy.  Henry,  jrd  Eari  Bathurst,  then  aecmaiy 
fortheoolMki,  hiitnicttdCipblBTjfncteaadatakaajoarMy, 
via  TripoH  aadTbnbuktu,  to  further  dnddite  the  hydt^graf^ 
of  the  Niger  baafa.  LaingkftEagiand&iFebnHuy  tSsj,  andat 
Tripoli  on  the  14th  of  July  follcming  he  married  Emma  Warring- 
ton, daughter  of  the  British  consul.  Two  days  bter,  leavinR  his 
bride  behind,  he  st-nrtcd  to  cross  the  Sahara,  iHjnp  accompar.ied 
by  a  sheikh  who  was  subsequently  accused  of  planning  hil 
murder.  Ghadamcs  was  reached,  by  an  indirect  rotite,  ia 
Octalw  itaj,  aad  ia  OaovBber  laiag  WIS  in  dw  tflEritWK 
wImk  ta  1MB  tad  notfaid  bgr  tta  l^unt-  CkiSmttUhvt 
Jnnauy  iM  be  left  l^ttt,  aad  BHKle  for  Umbcktu  across  tha 
desert  of  TVnenoft.  Letter*  fhnn  b!m  written  in  May  and 
July  foUowinj?  told  of  sufTcrings  from  fever  and  the  pluodering 
of  his  caravan  f)y  Tu.arcg,  Laing  ht-ing  wounded  in  twenty-four 
places  in  the  fightinj;.  .Another  letter  d.ited  from  Tin:bijl.tti 
on  the  aist  of  September  annoimced  his  arrival  in  that  city  oa 
the  preceding  18th  of  Aosust,  and  the  Insecurity  of  his  iki  .Lun 
owing  to  tha-taoatiitr  ol  the  Ada  ^fcftais  Bcflo.  then  ruliag 
me  «Ky«  SH  ■nan  vbrc  sa  ■mBOBB  xBfiaB  MHHiwra  n 
Ihiaa  dayi^  tbae.  No  faittv  aews  was  lacrivad  from  the 
tiwdler.  Fhstn  native  faiBcaBition  it  was  oceilafaed  that  he 
left  Timbuktu  on  the  day  he  had  planned  and  was  murdered 
on  the  night  of  the  J6th  of  September  t8j6.  His  papers  were 
never  recovered,  though  it  is  believed  that  they  were  secretly 

brought  to  Tripoli  in  i8»8.  la  igoj  the  French  government 

placed  a  taMet  beartaff  tbal^k  of  the  ezploccr  and  the  date  of 
his  visit  on  the  boose  occt^Ca  hf  hia  doxiag  bis  thirty-eight 
days'  stay  In  Timbuktu. 

While  in  Kntrlind  in  1824  Laing  pf^parcd  a  narrative  of  hia  aariiw 
rauraeys.  which  wai  published  in  1825  sod  entitled  TrmH*  ttitt 
Tawawii^  Koarttmia  aad  Sotlima  Cawfr mi,  s»  WttUn  AJrittm 

Wm»  Wm  (f7«S-iM}.  fceltkh  aatiquaxy,  the  sod  o( 
TK^Iliaai  Lalnc  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  was  bora  in  that  city 
on  the  seth  of  April  1 793.  Educated  at  the  Canoogate  Grammar 

School,  when  fourteen  he  w.is  aj>!>renticed  to  bis  father.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1837,  Laing  was  elected  to  the 
Ubrarianship  ol  the  .Signet  Litirary,  \\h;ch  i>ost  he  retained 
his  death.  Apan  from  an  extraordinary  general  bibliographical 
kaaaledpf.  Laing  was  best  known  as  a  lifelong  student  of  tbe 
litawQr  fled  arUMio  hlstofy  of  Sootlaod.  Ue  published  aa 
oijgtaal  aoluiaea,  bat  cootentcd  faiaisdf  with  editiiig  the 
of  others.  Of  these,  the  ddef  are— JOwaKir's  IFsrib  (2  vols., 
1834),  with  a  supplement  added  in  1865;  Robtrt  BaitlWt 
Letters  and  Journal  (3  vol.-^.,  !S4i-!84j);  John  Kr.  -c'}  Works 
(6  vols.,  1846-1&64);  Poems  and  FaNcs  cf  Ko'k'I  llcnryson 
(i86s);  Amireso  of  Wyntoun's  Oryt-yn^iU  Cronykil  cf  Scolhnd 
C}  vols.,  1873-1879);  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Poelical  Works 
Cs  volk,  1879).  Laing  me  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  member 
of  the  Itociaty  ^i^jSiS^^'^^^'  ^  S^l^aiU  aad  Jie  0(iBtiflNMe4 

He  was  eho  for  B»oie  than  forty  yeawwowlaiy  to  the  Bannet^ 
Club,  many  of  the  publications  of  whhii  were  edited  by  him. 

He  was  struck  with  paralysis  in  1R78  wliile  in  the  Signet  Library, 
and  it  is  related  that,  on  recovering  consciousae^,  he  locked 
about  and  asked  if  a  proof  oi  Wynloun  had  been  sent  from  thf 
printers.  He  died  a  few  lUya  afterwards,  on  the  i  Stb  of  October^ 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  library  was  sold  by  auction,  and 
realised  £16,137.  To  the  tuivecHty  of  Sdiubuigh  be  bequeathed 
bis  colkciion  of  MSS. 

Sec  tbc  Biographical  Memoir  prc&ccd  to  Sdut  Remains  ef  Antient, 
Popular  and  Romance  Poetry  of  Scotland,  edited  by  John  SnulJ 
(Edinbtin:h.  iM^^:  b!»o  T.  G.  Stevenson,  fiotices  of  Dnid  laimf 
%nlh  Lui  oj  his  P-Mtcciions,  tfc  (pfivstely  printed  1 878). 

MBM.  UUmM  {xitr-tMli,  ScoCtf*  Unariaa,  «n  af 

■M  lit,  .,|«  V  .  1.  ■  ^mAm  Uf  B^^aaI  W  ifi.fc  .IiImI 

Bwoen  Juanig,  bbb  ener  wwcner  or  oobqci  iiaiHg  me  uueiv 

wM  born  on  his  pitemal  estate  on  the  Mainland  of  Orkney. 
Having  studied  at  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkwall  and  at 
IMinburgb  University,  he  w?.?  cillcd  to  tbe  Scotch  bar  in  1785, 
but  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  historical  studies.  In  1793  be 
completed  the  sixth  and  List  volume  of  Robert  Hetuys  Bislcry 
i[f  Grnf^JBMtaft^  Ike  poitwB  which  ha  wio««betat  ia  its  ilnmgly 
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^ral  tone  at  variance  with  the  pmtttag  MIt  of  tbe  irorit: 

•nd  in  iSoi  he  published  his  HUtory  of  SeaOani from  th*  Union  tj 
the  Crovns  to  the  U  nioit  of  Ihe  Kingdoms,  a  work  showiiii;  LQiisiJi.r- 
able  research.  Attached  to  the  Iliilory  \\\ss  a  liiiitriation  on 
the  Cowrie  conspiracy,  and  anulhcr  on  the  supixjscd  authenticity 
of  Ouiao's  poems.  In  another  disiertati«n,  prefixed  to  a  fccood 
aod  eolRctcd  edilioa  oi  the  UisUgf.  |NAIbhed  in  1804,  Laing 
odcavouied  to  prove  tlutt  Maiy.  <}uccii  of  Scots,  wrote  the 
Cuket  Lcttcn,  aad  pertly  responsible  for  the  murder  oi 
Lord  Domky.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  the  Ufe  ami  HiMtarU 
of  King  James  VI.,  and  in  180$  brought  oiU  in  two  volumes  an 
edition  o{  Osiian's  poims.  Laing,  who  was  a  friend  of  Charles 
Jan'.cs  Fox,  wa-i  metribcr  of  jjarliatucnl  for  Orkney  and  -Sht  tloJid 
from  1S07  to  181 2.    He  died  on  the  6lh  of  November  181S. 

LAING.  SAMUEL  (1810^1897),  British  author  and  railway 
edmiuislrator,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  December 
tito. .  Ue  was  the  nephew  of  Malcolm  Laing,  the  historian  of 
{^r^'ft'H:  and  Ul  father,  Samuel  Laing  (1780-1868),  was  also 
#  wdf^VPMA  aiiUiw,  whose  booU  aa  Uocway  and  Sweden 
eUnctid  nradk  ettcntioii.'  Sunnd  Leing  the  younger  entered 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  m  1837,  and  after  graiduating  as 
second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman,  was  elected  a  fellow, 
and  remained  at  Cambridjjc  temporarily  as  a  coarh.  lie  was 
called  to  ihc  bar  in  iSj;,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Mr 
Labouchurc  (afterwards  Lord  Taunton),  the  president  of  the 
Boerd  of  Trade.  In  164a  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  railway 
at,  and  retained  this  post  till  1847.  lie  bad  by  then 

>n  siiiliiiiiij  ileij  ■■li'm.  eiiil liiil I1U in  iiiiiiiliii 

«f  the  DaBiow'e  Bnilwiy  CmrnimKm;  it  ms  et  Us  sngBcstioB 
that  the  "  peiKsmrntary  "  rate  of  a  penny  a  mile  was  instituted, 
b  1&4S  he  ms  eppoinled  chainasn  and  managing  director  of 
the  I-ondon,  Brighton  Sc  South  Coast  R.iilw.iy,  and  his  business 
faculty  showed  itself  in  the  largely  incrcrvsed  prosperity  of  the 
line.  He  aiso  became  chairman  (185.)  of  t!;e  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  but  retired  from  both  posts  in  iSss-  In  1851  he 
eatc»ed  parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  Wick,  and  after  losing  his 
seat  in  i8s7>  was  re-elected  in  1859,  in  which  year  he  was  ap- 
pobted  finandal  secretary  to  the  Treasury;  in  iMo  he  was 
flMMie  teeae*  aiaMtf  is  lodk.  On  aetnaiii  taM  ladb,  he 
weeTeJKtedtapeHlininfarlWdtiiiWsi  n^aedcfeetei 
In  186S,  but  in  1873  he  was  returned  for  Orkney  .m  l  Shetland, 
and  rctairved  his  scat  till  1885.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  re- 
oppciir.tcd  chairman  cif  the  Brighton  line  in  1867,  and  continued 
in  that  po.t  till  i8q4,  being  gcntr.iliy  rc-cdjrnij^ed  as  an  .\dmirable 
edminiMrator.  He  wa.s  also  chairman  of  the  Railway  T>el>entare 
Trust  and  tbe  Railway  Share  Trust.  In  later  life  he  became 
wdl  known  as  an  author,  his  Modem  Science  and  Uodcm 
nM«M  (E8Mk  Problems  t(  Urn  Wniim  (iM^  asd  Uamm 
(MbAw  (itgef  Wnc  widdy  tMd,  oat  ealf  %y  icaMo  «l  il» 
Viwer^  tnfhwntlal  position,  experience  of  affairs  and  cfetr 
atyle,  but  also  through  their  popular  and  at  tl)e  saoM  time 
well'informcd  treatment  of  the  scientific  problems  ef  At  day. 
Laing  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  6th  of  .Xugust  1S97. 

LAING'S  [ur  Lakc'-s)  NEK.  a  piss  through  the  Drakcnsberg, 
South  .Africa,  immcdi.ately  north  of  Majuba  {q.v.),  at  auelevatkm 
of  54cc<  10  C>ooo  ft.  It  is  tbe  lowest  put  of  a  ridge  wbkli  rikifM 
fioa.  Majuba  to  tbe  Bnffato.  river,'  aad  befera  th*  opening  el 
AtnBMgr  In  1891  the  road  ««er  the  iidl  «Ut  fie  ttsia  artery 
M  iaawliBiiteUoB  Between  l>nrtiaii  and  Pictnrih.  The  nOeray 
ike  Bck  by  a  tnond.  eerj  ft.  loftg.  When  the  Boers 
in  revolt  in  December  18S0  thty  cKcupiid  T.Ting's  Nek 
to  oppose  the  cntr>'  of  B.-itiH.h  rcinfnrctnunts  ir.to  the  Transvaal. 
On  the  jSih  of  Janu.^ry  a  snjall  Briiish  force  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  Boers  from  the  pass,  but  was  forced  to  retire. 

LAIBOb  MACGRBQOR  (i8o8-x|$i),  jScqtlUi  mochant, 
piooca  of  Briiish  trade  on  the  jmk  M  CweneckiB 
1808,  the  yowsfBT  #00  ef  William  Uiql,  Im*^ 
keaA  Cna  of  afalpbuihien  of  that  naaet  U  Uitd  and 
MtabtLiverpool  merchants  fetned  a  compaiiy  for  the  oommerdal 
4(WeI<  prr^ct  t  of  tlie  Niger  regions,  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger 
iHUring  been  made  luiown  lhat>;cat  by  Richard  aad  John  Lander, 
la  Oil  tte  CM«HV  id«V>UlM4  tw  Hiua 


[,  the  "  Alburkah,"  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  55  tons  MignA 
by  Laird,  being  the  first  iron  vessel  to  make  an  ocean  voyage. 
Mjigreg'ir  L.ijrd  went  with  the  expedition,  which  was  led  by 
Richard  Lander  and  numbered  forty-eight  Europeans,  of  whom 
all  but  nine  died  from  fever  or,  in  the  case  of  Lander,  .from 
wounds,  Laird  weal  up  ibc  Niger  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Benue  (then  called  the  Shary  or  Tchadda),  which  he  was  the 
fint  white  nan  to  ascend.  Be  did  not  go  far  up  the  river  but 
formed  an  accurate  idea  as  to  its  source  and  course.  The  expedi- 
tion returned  to  Liveipool  in  1834,  Laitd  aad  SiUBBon  K.  A.  JL 
Oldfidd  beiog  tbe  only  snrWvIng  officcn  bedte  Csptafn  (then 

Lieut.)  William  Allen,  R.N.,  who  accompanied  the  cjrpcfli'ii.pn 
by  order  of  the  AduiiiJly  to  sjrvey  the  river.  Laird  and 
Otdficld  published  in  1S57  in  tv.o  \oIaii.ci  the  Xurrative  of  an 
Exptdition  iiilo  the  Interior  of  Afrka  by  the  Hiter  Niger  .  .  .  in 
iSj2,  i8jj,  1834.  Commercially  the  expedition  had  been 
unsuccessful,  but  Laird  had  gained  eipcrknce  invaluable  tp 
his  successors.  He  never  letumed  to  Africa  but  henccfortli 
devoted  hiaisdf  Jvieiy  to  tha  devdopmeat  o£  tiada  wiUt  Wofc 
Africa  aad  t^pfffaly  lo  the  opening  up  oTthe  cooaUieB  aov. 
forming  the  British  protectorates  of  Nigeria.  One  of  his  principal 
reasons  for  so  doing  was  his  belief  that  this  method  was  the  best 
means  of  slopping  the  slave  trade  and  raising  the  social  condition 
of  the  Africans.  In  1854  he  stnt  out  at  his  own  ch.vgcs,  but  with 
the  support  of  the  British  government,  a  small  steamer,  the 
"  riciad,"  which  under  W.B.  Baikic  made  so  aucces&ful  a  voyage 
that  Laird  induced  the  fOfmmncnt  to  sign  ooaliacta  tat  aaaual 
trading  tripe  bjr  ateaaaen  jpecial^  built  lot  witfAkm  of  the 
Kiger  end  Beniiek  Vaifawit  erarfa—wew  fanaded  en  the  yigcr, 
and  though  government  support  was  withdrawn  after  the  doith 
of  Laird  and  Bailde,  British  traders  continued  to  frequent  the 
fiver,  wl-.iih  I.airl  h.n!  u;:.r,i:il  up  v.iMi  Kitte  or  no  pcrs-nal 
advantage.  L.iiitl'.s  mlerf  jls  v,e:e  not,  boMevtr,  wiioiiy  Afriean. 
In  iSj7  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  a  company  formed  to 
run  steamships  between  England  and  New  York,  and  in  1838 
the  "  Sinus,"  sent  out  by  this  company,  was  the  iirst  ah^  td 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  entirety  uadat  ataaab  Uid 
died  in  London  on  the  9th  of  Jaanaiy  sWu  .  .  * 
fiiacUcB  bMUw%  Jopi  Lana  (i8os-i 874X  waaoae of  the  first 
to  we  frao  la  tbe  construct  ton  of  ships;  in  1829  be  made  aa 
iron  lighter  of  60  tons  which  w.is  Uicd  on  canals  and  lakes  ia 
Ireland,  in  1834  he  budl  the  paddle  steamer  "  John  Randolph" 
fur  Savannah,  U.S.A.,  stated  lo  be  the  first  iron  ship  seen  in 
America.  Fur  the  East  India  Company  he  built  in  18^9  the  dtsL 
iron  vessel  carr>'ing  guns  and  he  was  also  the  dffliglltr  of  (ha 
famous  "  Birkenhead."  A  Consetvatim  ia,  peUtiOL  be  ame- 
'  BidbnlMad  k  tte  biw  of  CWM^S^ 


tbe  aaaie  !of  taw  Greek  ooortesans,  generaHy  &lh- 

guished  as  follows,  (i)  The  elder,  a  native  of  Connth,  born 
C  4S0  BX.,  woi  famous  for  her  greed  and  hirdhcarlcdncss,  whieh 
gained  her  the  niikrianic  of  Axine  (the  axc).  .\DTong  her  lovers 
were  the  plulosophcrs  Aristippus  aad  Diogenes,  and  Eubatas 
(or  Aristotclci)  of  Cjrcne,  a  famous  runner.  In  her  old  age 
she  becaxpi;  a  dniokard.  Her  grave  was  shown  in  the  Crancion 
aa|ic  jCeefattb,  aiianountcd  by  a  lioness  tearing  a  ram.  (2)  The 
yaoagirt  dai^tar  of  TiOMadia  the  nuat(ese:0f  AhAakhs  booi 
at  Byocarat  in  Sid]^  c  410  B.C,  taken  to  Coifntb  dodag  tha 
SicSian  expedition.  The  painter  ApcUes,  who  saw  her  drawing 
water  from  the  fountain  of  Pcircnc,  wa.s  struck  by  her  beauty, 
aiid  took  her  as  a  rocKlel.  Having  followed  a  handsome  Thcssohan 
to  his  native  land,  she  was  slain  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  by 
women  who  were  jealous  of  her  beauty.  Many  anecdotes  are 
told  of  a  Lais  by  Athenaeus,  Aclian,  Pausaiiias,  and  she  forxnf 
the  subject  of  many  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology;  but^ 
aaiaata  th>p»8i"ity  oioanMii  tiieteiioaaeiden^s  aafjeyuiaiy 
la  irima>4nr  letei.  The  imbw  fmX,  yOf*  FkyaF^  ^  uacfi 

"sM?Tioo^rVmJ^"iein^  iv.  (1830).  V  * 

LAISANT.  CHARLES  ANNE  (1841-  ).  French  poUUrfan, 
was  born  at  ^iJ^tcs  on  the  tst  of  Novaptbec  tB^i,,  aad,  waa 
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Hs  defended  the  fort  of  Issy  at  the  siege  of  Pant,  and  served 
li  Cook*  and  in  Algeria  in  1875.  In  1876  he  resigned  his 
MOUnWon  to  enter  the  Chamber  as  deputy  for  Nanies  in  the 
MmuiiUcaa,  tin— «««  and  ia.  xAsa  ha  JinMlac  of  Pdtit 

I»iiim.  fq»>lliwllilirlB»6<owiCw»totdiChMytotlih 
paper  he  «tf  kwvi^  fined.  the  Chamber  be  ipoke  dtiefly 
on  army  questtons;  and  was  chdnnan  of  a  commiuion  appointed 

lo  con-.ili.  r  .irir.y  lugislation,  resigning  in  1S87  on  the  rcfu&al 
of  the  Ch.imbir  to  sar.ction  the  abohtioa  of  exemptions  of  any 
kind.  He  ihi  II  boc.ime  an  adherent  of  the  revisionist  policy 
of  General  Boulangcr  and  a  member  of  the  League  of  Patriots. 
He  wa$  elected  Boulangist  deputy  for  tbc  iSth  Parisian  airon- 
<fisiement  ia  liU9.  He  did  not  seek  re-dectioB  in  xflgi},  but 
devoted  Unwlf  thenceforward  to  mathanaUcs.bdpfogfOBwke 

kmtm  a»  Iteace  tti  tkmte  ,cf  Ciusto  BeiUvitis.  He  was 

Ittaditd  %o  Oie  ttaf  «C  ttl  mem  flolytecLaique,  and  in  190J- 
1004  was  president  «i  tfct  AlBik  AMfiblkA  fat  lb*  AdvaBM* 

ment  of  Science. 

In  additlOO  to  his  political  pamphlets  Pourquoi  ti  commenl  jt  suit 
BoulangiiU  (l£37)  and  L'Annrchu  bouitctiu  <|S^7).  Ih-  iMitU^hcd 
mathematical  »'orki,  anions  tHcm  IrUraductum  d  I'liutie  de-s  ouart- 
tniom  (i83i)  and  TJUorU  tt  applualiotu d€S  iquipalkuus  (ibti;). 

LAI-7ANG,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-tung, 
i»  Ij*  My  lao'ss'E^  about  UtciaiddleeftNeiitwnpiBiiaul^ 

«ft  we  Mihiny  fo^Bg  MHtth  boa  ChMta  to  lifrKh  et'^at* 

(n  harbour.  It  ii  ■■iiouaJei  by  well-kept  walb  of  great 
antiquity,  and  its  main  streets  ore  spanned  by  large  pailout 
or  monumental  arches,  sonn-  il  iting  from  the  tinu-  of  the  emperor 
Tai-ting-ti  of  the  Yuan  dynaMy  (1324).  There  ate  extensive 
suburbs  both  to  the  north  and  south,  and  the  total  population 
is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  so-called  Ailanthus  silk  produced 
by  Saiurnia  cyntMia  ia  woven  at  Lai-yang  into  a  itioog  fabric; 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  wax  obtained  from 
the  la-shu  or  wajc-trec  insect  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 

MWBIU  nnra  (i;6a-it45),  French  pftBtfcfaiw,  was  bom 
«tSecres(Afiigd)  on  the  uthof  July  1761.  Bb  name,  origin- 
ally Lacaoal,  w.-is  altered  to  distinguish  him  from  hb  Roy^iot 
brothers.  He  joined  one  of  the  teaching  congregations,  and  for 
fourteen  years  taught  in  their  schools.  When  elected  by  his 
native  department  to  the  Convention  in  ivqj  he  was  acting 
as  vicar  to  bis  unde  Bernard  Font  (1733-1*00).  itie  consiiiution.al 
bbhop  of  P.amlere.  In  the  Coavcatioo  be  held  apart  from  the 
vari  jiuiy  ;e;!u)ns,  althoo^  he  voted  for  the  death  of 
JuaaaXVL  JUe  tcademl.  fmt  aovks  to  the  Kevelation  by 
hit  pcoctkal  iTMiiliiii  «(  cdHOifaB.  H»  becHM  a  amber 
of  the  CooradtteeelPmbBcIiiitnKtlaDearijrhi  1793,  and  after 
carrying  many  ttseful  decrees  on  the  preservatlmi  of  Bttkmol 
monuments,  on  the  mQilary  schcxjls,  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  other  matters,  he  brought 
fi  r«,ird  on  the  J6ih  of  June  his  Prcjct  d'fdvcciim  nationaJt 

Stinted  at  tbc  Imprimerie  Naiiotialc),  which  proposed  to  lay 
■  burden  or  primary  education  on  the  public  funds,  but  to 
I  IBGOndary  education  to  pri'^aie  enterprise.  Provision  was 
made  for  public  festivab,  and  a  central  commission  was  to 
he  eattimed  «llh  edueadeaid  ^acidoai.  The  echeoK,  hi  the 
neiathe  wnk  of  Sleyia,  was  nfuied  hjr  die  OeBvcntloiii  eAo 
submitted  the  whole  question  to  a  S|^al  commission  of  ni, 
which  under  the  influence  of  Robespierre  adopted  a  report 
by  Michel  Ic  Pelcticr  dc  .Saint  Fargeau  shortly  before  his  tragic 
death.  Lakanal,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commis&ion,  now 
began  to  work  for  the  organization  of  higher  efiuiation,  and 
abandoning  the  principle  of  his  Projct  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  state-aided  scboob  for  primary,  secondary  and  university 
edncalieMi  In  October  (793  he  woe  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
the  eegthemttm  depiMaients  end  did  oot  return  to  Poria 
until  after  the  levolatlaii  of  Thennldor.  He  now  became 
prcndeot  of  the  Education  Committee  and  promptly  abolished 
the  system  which  h.itl  had  Robttpitrrc's  support.  He  drtw  up 
schemes  for  departmental  norm,-il  srhrK)k,  for  primary  schools 
(reviving  in  sub^taiup  the  Prpjci)  .ind  rcntral  schools.  He 
tl/  aci|UMaced  in  the  supencasion  of  iui  own  qntem, 


Council  <A  the  Five  TTiie^wd.  In  1799  he  was  sent  by  the 

Direaory  to  organise  the  defence  of  the  four  dqtaKments  Of) 
the  ieil  bank  of  the  Rhine  threatened  by  invasion.  Under  the 
CoMBleei  he  xminmA  hie  iwefeiiieBil  widk,  end  eftw  Waterloo 
mfaed  to  Aawrim,  wbese  he  bscMae  pmlilm  rf  the  erfversity 

of  T<rwiiiiiaBa  He  returned  to  France  in  i^u,  and  shnrily 
afterwards,  ia  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  married  a  s>erond  time. 
He  died  in  I'aris  on  the  14th  of  February  1845,  hi,s  l  .iv 
survived  till  i».Si.  L.ilcanal  was  on  otdfioal  mciobex  oi  \ht 
Institute  of  France.  He  published  fa  ilil^M^^feiCeHieMiW 
dts  Uataux  de  Jotepk  Lakanai. 

His  Uete  at  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  PoStical  Scince.  of  which 

he  W.IS  a  memWr.  wa*  pronounced  by  the  comtc  de  R^musil 
(Februar)'  I6,  1S45I,  .iml  .1  Xotux  Al■.;<^r^•^c  by  F.  .X.  M.  Mijjnct  was 
read  on  the  2ad  ot  May  18^7.  Sec  also  notices  by  Cmite  Darn.iud 
(Parti,  187a), "  Marcos  "  IPixk,  itra),  P.  Lcsendrt  ia  Ifemnri  de  la 
tMatkm  (Pirb,  tSia),  E.  Cnfllaa.  LiUHat  a  rbtstrmiion  piihliqwt 
(Paris.  18S1).  For  details  of  the  reports  submitted  by  him  to  the 
■dlttUument  aK  M.  Toumeteb  "  HSstnire  de  l  iBtntcsioo  pubttque, 
actes  ct  deliberation*  dc  la  conventiof;,  in  fftiW^  4$,  fHA,  4$ 
Fiirii  (\u\.  ili.,  I'fx)}:  a!  so  A.  i?-^K>Tt  eMw  VWIfey^  iSffflfWfwfrf 
dfS  parlfncntr.irei  {vtil.  ii.,  I890). 

LAKE,  GERARD  UKB,  IST  VlSCOVNT  (1744-1808),  Biftbh 
general,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  July  1744.  He  entered  the 
foot  goards  in  i7sS,  becoming  lieutenant  (captain  ia  the  army) 
t76^captAia  (Bait'<oloiid)  in  1776,  aad-Be«t> 

fie  served  with  hb  regiment  hi  Cemeqf  lb  T76o-t763  wbA  vWh 
a  composite  battafion  in  the  Torhtown  campaign  of  i7Sr. 
After  this  he  was  cqucrr>'  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  aftrnvards 
George  IV.  In  1790  he  became  a  major-general,  and  in  1793 
was  .appointed  to  command  the  (Juards  Brigade  in  the  duke  of 
York's  army  in  Flanders.  He  was  in  command  at  the  brilliant 
affair  of  Lincelles,  on  the  tSth  of  August  179J,  and  served  on  the 
continent  (except  for  a  short  time  whoi  serioady  IB)  until  ^fA 
1 794.  He  had  now  sold  hb  lieut.-coloneky  in  the  gBOlds,  and 
had  becoiae  ooloQdef  ChejiidfaetvulflmnqrtllbB^^ 
In  1797  be  was  pmumtea  wtA.-feaaA  in  Oe  fidbwfaig  ym 
the  Irish  rel>cnion  broke  out.  Lake,  who  was  then  serving  in 
Ireland,  snccecded  Sir  Ralph  Abcrrromby  in  command  of  the 
troop*  in  April  1798,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  surrender 
of  all  arm.s  by  the  nvil  population  of  Ulster,  and  on  the  3ist  of 
June  routcri  thc'rrbi]^  at  Hill  (near  Enntscorthy,  Cot 

Wexford).  He  exercised  great,  but  perhaps  not  unjustified, 
severity  towards  aQ  rebeb  found  in  arms.  Lord  COrnwallb 
now  asBomed  the  chief  oqnuaaad  in  Itdond.  and  in  Aognst  sent 
Lake  to  oppose  Ae  flNadi  eapdWim  nMch  loodcd  t-  Kill«l|( 
Bay.  OatfaeafttiertheniaeBioBthLakeafrivedatCUMlehar, 
bet  ecily  la  tine  le  witness  the  disgiaeefid  nut  irf  the  troope 
unricr  General  Hely-Hutchinson  <;>ffrrTn-3rds  sndcarl  of  Donouph- 
n^orc);  but  he  retrieved  this  disoiter  Ly  comjielling  the  surrrn  lrr 
rif  the  French  at  Ballinamuck,  near  Cloonc,  on  the  Sth  of 
September.  In  1799  I-ake  returned  to  F.ngl.ind,  and  soon  after- 
wards obtained  the  command  in  chief  in  l:idia.  He  took  over 
hu  duties  at  Calcutta,  in  July  1801,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
impnyvement  of  the  Indian  army,  especially  in  the 
ofaokfaigsfletais^iBfaatty^aTaJy  aadartilfcy,ji 
and  Bore oiaaa(edUB«  SiiSoslMvasaaKleanAi^ 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Maliratta  confederacy  !ri 
1S03  General  Lake  took  the  field  against  Sindhia,  and  within 
two  mn.ilii  (lefc^Tted  the  M,xhr..Mas  at  Cocl,  stormed  Aligahr, 
took  Delhi  .ind  .Vgis,  and  won  the  great  victory  of  Laswari 
(N'ovcmbcr  ist,  1803),  where  the  p«wcr  of  Sindhia  was  completely 
broken,  with  the  lo&s  of  thirty -one  disciplined  battalions,  trained 
and  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  426  pieces  of  ordnance.  TUs 
«  few  days  later  by  Major-Geaeral  Axtliur 
_  at  Aigaom,  compelled  Sndhia  to  oooae  t» 
terms,  Mid  a  'tnatj  with  Udi  «aa  licned  hi  December  iSour 
Operatioae  yiim,  ha«cm>  eeartaaed  egalnBt  hb  oooMefatOk 
Holkar,  who,  oa  the  tfth  of  November  ^9,a\,  was  defeated  bgr 
Lake  at  FarruldnSiad.  But  the  fortress  of  Uhurtpore  held  old 
against  foiu  assaults  early  in  1S05,  and  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded 
WeHesley  aa  fovetaor^fmsnl  ia  Jnly  of  that  year-^pcnediac 
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to  put  .\n  end  to  the  war.  But  after  the  death  of  Comwallis 
in  October  of  the  sune  year,  Lake  pursued  Uolkar  into  the 
Punjab  and  compelled  him  to  stiircndcr  al  Amrittar  In  December 
1805.  WeUetky  ia  a  dapMcb  attiibutcd  modi  of  tbt  Micceu 
«f  tbe  mr  to  lakth  "  matcMm  tnergy,  abOiqr  ttd  ndsw." 
At  UiHrviccs  Lake  received  the  thaaka  of  pHiiHHM»Hd'wu 
rewirfcd  by  a  peerage  in  September  1804.  M  tte  eoochaioii 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1807  be  wns  created  a 
viMd'jnl.  He  TLprfstntcd  Aylesbury  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
from  I7Q-0  to  iNd.',  and  he  also  was  brought  into  the  Irish  pkirlia- 
oienl  by  the  government  aa  member  for  Anugb  ia  1799  to 
ftmfmUmWkm.  B»MhtaaiM«sttoMdii(Mratty 
t8o8. 

See  H.  Pcarse,  Ifcmoir  of  iJw  Lift  and  Sfrvuei  of  Viscount  Lake 
(London.  i(>nH):  G.  B.  Mallewn,  't)e<ijivf  BaSlies  of  Indit  (liifil^; 

i.  Grant  DuiT.  Iltstorj      Uu  Makrattai  »nort  OMMiriQ 

'torn  Cromutii  to  WtUiniton,  cd.  Spcnfcr  Wilkxnsoo. 

LAKB>  Profcsaor  Forel  of  Switzerland,  the  fonder  «f  the 
ideace  «(  IbuiolnBr  (Or.  M/u^  a  dafianm  tate  Qm. 
heus)  u  «  matt  of  sfm  water  titvatedjn  a  deptatioB  of  tlie 

ground ,  without  direct  communication  with  the  sea."*  The  term 
i»  wmclimcs  applied  to  widened  parts  of  rivcii,  and  soinelimcs 
to  bodies  of  water  which  lie  along  sea<oasis,  even  at  M.\i-lcvcl 
and  in  direct  commuoicalion  with  the  sea.  The  terms  pond, 
lam,  lock  and  mere  arc  applied  to  smaller  lakes  according  to  size 
aad  positioa.  Some  lakes  are  ao  large  thai  an  observer  cannot 
see  k>«  ob)ject»  situated  on  tbe  oppodlt  diOR^  owing  to  the 

•aiCM&  Lain  iM  aea^  narv^^y  drtsQmted,  bat  are  more 

abundant  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes.  They  arc  abundant  in 
BOuntaituMis  regions,  especially  in  those  whi<.h  have  been 
rcoenlly  glaciated.  They  arc  frequent  along  rivers  which  have 
low  gradients  and  wide  llats,  where  they  are  dearly  connected 
with  the  changing  ctunnel  uf  the  river.  Low  lands  in  proximity 
to  the  sea,  especially  in  wet  climates,  have  numerous  lakes,  as, 
tor  ilHtafie,  Rorida.  Lakes  may  be  either  fresh  or  salt,  according 
lia  tka  Hitiiff  oi  ^\lT  TliTTtiiT,  wwfh  "^ww  aa)t  *^Tt«  the 

Makaett.  Tivgr  occur  In  aD  akitiades;  Lake  TItkaca  In  South 
America  is  13,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  Yellowstone  Lake 
in  the  United  States  a  7741  fu  above  the  sea;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  is  S6  ft.,  the  Sea  of  Tibedaattait. 
and  the  Dead  Sea  1202  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  primary  source  of  like  water  is  atmospheric  precipitation, 
whic  h  may  reach  the  lakes  through  rain,  melting  ice  aad  snow, 
riven  and  immediate  run-off  from  the  laad-surfaces. 
Tbn  audace  of  tlie  earlji,  with  which  we  «i(  directly  in  touch, 
la  coinpoacJ  ol  UttuMplint,  bydraqilien  ana  atmoaphere,  and 
these  interpenetrate.  Lakes,  riv^,  the  water-vapour  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  water  of  hydration  of  tbe  lithospherc,  must 
al!  be  regarded  as  outlying  portions  of  the  Iiydrosiihcrc,  which 
is  tiuclly  made  up  of  ihc  great  oceans.  Lakes  aiay  be  compared 
to  oceanic  islands,  Jusl  as  an  oceanic  Island  presents  many 
peculiarities  in  its  rocks,  soil,  fauna  and  flora,  due  to  its  isolation 
uom  the  larger  terrestrial  masses,  ao  does  a  lake  present  peculi- 
atitieaaadaaindiiwdyalityintoptanBfai^fhrmkalanri  bw^^ 
leatiuesy  ooini  to  it$  podtfoa  aid  aqiantiBB  bom  tlie  vatm 
ol  tbe  neat  ^nrtiw 

'  Cr^fi  if  Likii—^ram  the  (tpoloclcal  nolnt  of  view,  bkca  may  be 
amn~(v1  into  three  groups:  (A)  Kock-Bi«in!,  (B)  Darrkf^Dasim 
and  •(  I  Or^^anic  Bwiiia 

A.  Rock-Ba5I?»s  have  been  formed  in  icvcral  ways: — 

1.  By  flow  mcnvmrntj  of  the  earlk't  trust,  during  the  formation  of 
mountains:  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland  aad  the  Lake  of 
AnnecyinPiaaceaigdMetotheawJdmeywaijtoMof  part  of  the 
Alps:  on  tbe  other  hand.  Lalw  MEaalB,  Radotf.  Albert  Nyanaa, 
Tanganyika  and  Nyasa  in  Africa,  and  the  Dead  Sea  ia  Ada  Mioor, 
are  ail  believed  to  be  in  a  great  nft  or  sunken  valley. 

2.  By  Vdranii  /IfcnciVj. — Crafcr-I.ikcs  formed  on  the  sites  of 
dormant  voIrjfitK^  may  be  fri  rn  3  fcv  s-ard»  to  sovral  mile*  in 
width,  hive  Ri  -ally  a  circular  form,  anci  arc  often  without  visible 
outlet.  MxcrJitnt  i:xain;ilt3  of  sufh  Likes  are  to  be  teen  in  the  any 
vincc  of  Koine  Ulaiv)  axul  in  the  central  plateau  of  France,  where 
If.  Dclebec(|aeroaiidtbeLakeof  la«rttaM9ft.  indepth.  Thcmoft 
splendid  crMc^lBl»  b  fooad  m  the  aumaBt  Of  the  Cascade  range  of 


ttMU  J7Aii.— When  tbe  raoft  of  eroat  limestone  caves  or  undr  r^re  1 :  -  ^ 
lakes  fall  in,  they  produce  at  the  surface  what  are  called  iimcUot,0 

links.  Lakes  dnubr  to  these  are  also  fo«nd  in  RdaaaabeOMdMMk 

rock-salt  deposits;  the  jura  ratiM  offers  many  moi  lakes. 

4.  0y  C/acMr£raW0«.— A.CiUma8yhasriK>wnthatinmiraeiaiUe 
lakes  of  the  Borthon  hemfa|ei«ie  do  not  tic  in  fiaaurea  produood  b» 

underrround  disturbances,  nor  in  areaa  of  subsidence,  nor  in  ayn^ 
cliiul  Tolds  of  strata,  but  are  the  rcaulta  ol  gbcial  erostoa.  Many 
flat  alluvial  plains  above  gorges  in  Swit«rUnd,  as  well  at  ih  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  were,  without  doubt,  what  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  caUs  glea-lakei,  or  true  rock-basins,  which  have  been  61lcd 
up  by  sand  and  mud  brought  into  them  by  Uisir  notary  stieanaflk 
B.  BAKRiER-BAsiNs.---Tbcwmaybeaiietothetolk>wingcau8c*r«- 
i.^A  landslip  often  occun  in  mountainous  region^,  where  strata, 
dipping  toward*  the  \-alley,  nest  on  soft  layprs;  the  hard  rocks  slip 
into  the  s-allcy  after  heavy  raias.  d.imminf  (xi<  k  the  drairuiRr.  whicB 
then  forms  a  barrier-basin.  Maii\  small  Lik.  »  up  in  the  Alp* 
and  Pyrenees  are  formed  by  a  ri\  t  r  Ixm^,  d-immc  d  t<ack  in  this  way. 

3.  By  a  Glacier. — In  Alaska,  in  S< andin.iv ia  and  in  the  Alps  a 
glacier  often  ban  the  mouth  0/  a  tributary  valley,  the  sttrara  flow  ing 
tlimtaJsdafflinad,hack.aadalal»iv<haiiMned.  The  best-known 
lake  of  this  kind  Is  the  Mtrjclca  Laht  fai  the  Alpa,  near  the  great 
Aletsch  Glacier.  I.ake  Castain  in  Alaska  is  barred  by  the  Malaspina 
Qacier;  it  is  2  or  3  m.  long  and  I  m.  in  width  when  at  its  hi|^est 
lestl;  it  di-icharve'*  throui'h  a  tunnel  q  m.  in  (rn^h  beneath  the  ice- 
sheet.  The  (.iTii  iiiN  i.irallLl  r^v-'N  ..f  i.U  n  Hoy  in  Scotland  are  suc- 
cessive terraces  formed  along  the  shorv-?  of  a  Klari.i!  lake  during  the 
waning  glacial  enoch.  Lake  Agaa*i<,  which  during  the  glacial  period 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  and  of  whicJi  the  present  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  a  icmnaat,  WM  fonoid  by  an  iee^m  along  the  margin 
o<  two  great  icMhetia.  It  ttcufmatao  to  hawe  been  Toom.  in  length, 
and  to  have  covered  an  area  of  1 10,000  aq.  m..  thus  exceeding  the 
toul  area  of  the  five  creat  North  American  takes:  Superior  (3i.M0)a 
Michigan  (23,450),  Huron  willi  c;<  .jri;ian  Bay  (33,800),  Erie  (9960) 
and  Ontario  (7?4o). 

3.  ' -• — '  " — -•"  -f—'  -^--f  ■^ftrirr  Thru  lakw  luma 
limes  occur  bi  iba  M/n  ol  GMtal  AHwe  Mi    *a  lywm 

Mountams. 

4.  By  l*«  Awitef  UaM6iHf  m  AmeleiaClaeitr.— The  Sarner  in 
this  case  connsts  of  the  mtt  OMMne  left  by  the  letreating  glKier. 
Such  lakes  are  atnindant  in  the  northern  bemi^>here,  etpecmlly  la 
Scotland  and  the  Alps. 

S-  By  Irregular  Deposition  of  CUuial  Drin.—.Kfttr  the  rctrrat  of 
continental  glaciers  great  m.i;  j  -.  i  f  lirift  are  lift  on  the  laivj- 

surfaccs,  hut,  on  armunt  of  the  manner  in  which  ihce  m.asscs  were 
deposited,  they  atxiund  in  deprc**inns  that  Iwome  fillc-d  with  water. 
Often  ilicsc  lakes  are  withoat  visible  outlets,  tbe  water  frequently 
percolating  through  tbe  gbdal  drift.  These  klow  are  m>  numerous 
>n  the  north-eastern  part  of  North  America  that  one  can  trace  the 
southern  boundary  01  the  great  ice-sheet  by  follownig  the  sontbcni 
limit  of  the  lata'  sbeaiii  region,  where  lakes  may  be  eouoted  by-tMi 
of  thousands,  varying  from  the  siac  of  a  tam  to  that  of  the  gnat 
l.,anrcntian  lakii  al -"]\e  ni'Miiiimed. 

6.  By  Sand  drifted  inln  Di.iii-s.~U  h  a  well-known  fact  that  Nand 
nirv\'  travel  across  a  countrs-  for  ?cv.t-iI  sniles  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  Wttn  these  sand-dunes  obstruct  a  valley  a  lake 
aaybatanHl.  Ajfped  example  of  sttcb  a  lake  is  foaad  ia  Mosea 
Labt  ia  tbe  atiiie  of  Washington  i  but  tbe  sand-dttiKa  may  also  fill  up 
or  subfflcrEe  nver-va!1ey*  and  lakes,  for  instance,  in  the  Sabanw 
where  the  Shotts  arc  like  vast  bkes  fai  the  early  momine,  soff  at 
the  afternoon,  when  much  evaporation  has  taken  place,  Itke  vast 
plains  of  white  aalt. 

7.  By  AUuviaJ  .Vatltr  deposited  by  Literal  Streams.— U  the  current 
of  a  main  river  be  not  powerful  enough  to  juccti  away  dttrital  matter 
brought  down  by  a  lateral  stream,  a  dam  is  formed  causing  a  lake. 
T^ese  Use*  are  f<«que«tly  awt  antb  ia  tM  aanoir  wdhim  «f  dm 
Uighianda  af  SnrtawL 

r#yJbW4fJ«ftr4j*MflltUaUodemaii|«ttbvdnde 

ngioaai 

C  (DaoAJOC  BaaiNS^la  tbe  «eat  tapdna  that  sUrt  the  Arctics 

Ocean  m  both  the  old  and  the  new  wotM,  a  great  uirober  of  froicn 
pond*  and  lakes  are  met  with,  surrounded  by  banka  of  vcgetaUon. 
anoW'banks  are  generally  accumulated  cvrry  season  at  tne  safM 
spots.  During  summer  tbe  ETOwth  of  the  tnndia  vegetation  is 
vcr>'  rapid,  and  the  snow-drilu  that  Last  longest  are  surrovndcd 
by  luxuriant  VTgctation.  When  such  accuniLilallonj  of  e:i.>w 
fin.-'tly  ni'U,  the  XTgetation  on  tSe  place  thry  oti-u;:i-i',  is  r-.u'h 
than  along  their  bortjcrs.  Year  after  year  such  places  become  more 
and  mote  di  |iii  s— t^eoipaiativeiy  to  the  ganeral  surface,  wtief* 
vegetable  growth  ia  aMMabaadaat,  aad  tbu« giwa  ocigia  to  lakes. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  oqraMvcf  ngiQaa  iiBall  bm  an  cat  aH 
from  the  ocean  bv  the  nowta  df  conSTaOT  im  iMmMBy  nab> 

water  twins  are  Tornie<L 

Lify  Hiilory  0}  L<j*«y.— From  the  time  of  its  formation  a  lake 
Vi  destined  to.  disappear.  Tbe  bUloticoi  period  has  not  been 
leoKOWNiib  t»«ubla  piaa  |o  bava  watched  the  birth,  life  and 
4aelkoIaivdBAUBB€itB>HidtBhlaaiat.atiUhyatiidyinc  the 
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In  humid  rfglons  two  proce«es  lfn<!  to  the  ctttnclfon  of  a 
lake,  viz.  the  deposition  of  dctrital  matter  in  the  lake,  and  ihc 
loweriDK  of  the  Lake  by  the  cu'ti:  );  action  of  the  ouilet  itrcam 
on  the  barrkr.  These  outgoing  streams,  however,  being  very 
pure  aDd  clear,  all  dctrital  matter  having  been  deposited  in  the 
UtCt  have  lesa  eroding  power  than  ir.fluwing  strean^s.  One 
«f  the  best  ezamplea  of  the  action  of  the  fiUiof-up  process  a 
■Wiimia  kf  Loefai  Doine,  VoO  tad  UhwriC  tbt  GaJlMdcr 
Atrfct  «t  Seoduri.  In  poat-giacU  tlmtt  dMif  fbtce  lodM 
formed,  without  doubt,  ooe  continuous  sheet  of  water,  wbkb 
suUcqueatly  became  divided  into  three  difiemnt  baaim  by  tJw 
depocition  of  eedusent.  Loch  Doine  has  been  separated  from 
Loch  Vol!  by  alluvial  cones  laid  down  by  two  opposite  streams. 
At  the  head  of  Loch  Doine  there  is  an  alluvial  flat  that  stretches 
for  1 1  formed  by  the  Lochlaiig  rivtx  and  ks  tributaries. 
The  long  stretch  of  alluvium  that  separates  Loch  Vdil  from 
Loch  LBbnMchM  been  kid  down  tgf  CtkirBumin  Gka  Buckie, 
bj  tlw  Kimea  Bum  «A  HslcfJiktiirtv  waA  by  vhIoiib  sticaws 
on  both  sides  of  Slrathyre.  Loch  LiAnaig  aim  ofttadldM  a 
point  )  ro.  beyond  iu  prts«at  outkt,  the  1ml  of  tbrlMh  btbg 
lowcrr  1      It  ;  ft.     tliD  dnmdim  wtlm  «r  tte ri^wr  leny 

on  its  totky  barrier. 

In  arid  regions,  where  the  rainfall  is  often  less  than  lo  ir». 

in  tiie  year,  the  action  of  winds  in  the  tnuisport  of  sand  and  dust 
b  iMie  In  cwMeiice  UiM  ihtt  «f  dvo^  a>d  the  cliBdt  <(  «vi|M^ 


diinp  «<  llkHlt  in  Ite  4bmima(  MidHy  Mdueed  the  ftvd  ol 
theldtebdoi^tbelnifloftbeetitlet,  the  waters  became  gradually 

salt,  anJ  the  former  great  fresh-water  lake  has  been  reduced 
gradually  Lo  the  rclauvdy  small  Qreat  Salt  Lake  of  the  j 
day.  The  ittci  Of  niilnet  ttk  hkH  yMd  «dt  i 

quantities. 

interesting  lo  com- 
•ad  Ihaobtnical  composition  of. 


Th*  Waltr  of  Laket, — («)  ComfmUion. — It  is 


Great  Salt  Lake  (VweelD  .     ,     >     ,  t^S^o"^ 

Lake  of  GeneN-a  (Delebccqoe)  .     j     ,  tflTTS 
The  folkm'ing  analysis  of  a  s.-iinp]e  of  the  water  of  thaXkMtSalt 
Lake  (Utah,  j*  pven  by  L  C  Ru»dl :— 
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fait: 


The  foHowing  analyse,     i.'.o  waters  of  other  salt  lakes  are  gfvett 
' -t  J.  Y.  Buchanan  (Art. "  Lakt."  JSmf. BfHtWh  Ed.}, an anaty 
ffjffftnmmf" — " —  •  - 


Koko-AM. 

Aral  Sea. 

Caspian  Sea. 

Urmia  Sea. 

Dead  Sea. 

L^Vaa. 

Sacs  Canal, 

Xterfngae. 

lennilia. 

xvccntfli^  of  Stn  • 

1-00907 
I'll 

1-09 

I-0II06 

l-JO 

1-36317 

38-5 
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j-73 

1-03896 
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•  • 
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0-1339 
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83-38*40 
9-9560 
0-3510 
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0-7570 
U-5460 
• 

193-4100 
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»  • 

0-  8600 
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•  ^ 

76-5000 
33-3000 

95*6000 

33-4500 

1-  3100 
0-3400 

0-4031 
53976 

•  • 

0^3595 
3-5673 
0-5303 
8-0500 

0-0761 

» 

0-0073 
0-0069 

•  • 

0-  0009 

1-  8593 

3-  3331 

40-4336 
0-6331 
0-0365 

4-  7«3a 

0-0779 

0-0037 

TMaf  SeVdManw 

i»-9m 

384-9960 

saa-nio 

9>i-i6oo 

17-2899 

51-0364 

tlon  greater  than  of  r  ri  i  If  '-[^.tlon.  Sail  and  bitter  lakes  prevail 
in  tbew  regions,  hl^ny  lakes,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  tbc 
Great  Salt  Lake,  ore  descended  from  fresh-water  ancestors, 
wbik  ot  bets,  like  Ibe  Caspian  and  And  Seas,  are  isolated  portuvos 
of  the  ocean.  Lakes  of  the  first  group  have  usually  beoemc  salt 
thrvugh  a  decrease  in  the  rainf^  of  the  region  in  which  they 
occur.  The  water  be^ns  to  get  sail  when  the  enpontion  from 
the  liki  csyedi  the  inflvir.  The  iaaewing  walos  Mat  in  ^ 
•mall  oiDinit  «f  nHne  md  alkalbw  matter,  wUch  bemaes 
more  nrd  more  concentrated  as  the  cva|)oration  increases. 
In  lake*  ol  liiC  second  group  the  waters  were  salt  at  the  outset. 
If  inflow  cicccds  cvajxjration  they  become  fresher,  and  may 
ultimately  become  quite  iresli.  If  the  evaporation  exceeds  the 
inflow  they  diminish  in  sise,  and  their  waters  become  more  and 
more  salt  and  bitter..  The  first  lak*  whkb  occupied  the  basin 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  a|^>c«n  t»  have  been  fresh,  then 
withachen|e«(dimatetobavebe«enMni«lllehe,  Aaotber 
change  of  cfirmte  taking  place,  the  level  of  the  !ake  ro9*  tmtil  t^t 

OvrrfI:wi:l  t|:r  :r,.'\_-.  \  1,;.   fhr  ^T\:\^  rivrr,  ill.-  then 

became  Utih.   ILn  cx(jaadcd  lake  liaa  been  calkd  Lake  J&^Doe- 
■mnnef 


This  table  embraces  examples  of  severtil  typc^  of  salt  lakes.  In  tTie 
Koltonor,  Aral  and  open  Caspian  Seas  wc  h.-jvc  cx.implcs  of  the 
moderately  salt,  non-saturaterf  wafers.  In  the  Kambugaa,  a  branch 
gulf  of  the  Caspian,  Urmia  and  the  Dead  Seas  we  have  examples  of 
satoratcd  waters  containing  principatlv  cblortdes.  Lake  Van  is  an 
cx.imple  of  (he  alkaline  seas  wbkn  also  occur  in  Egypt.  Hungary 
and  other  countries.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  their  waters,  which  is  collected  by  the 
inhabitants  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes. 


t  eea^nes  by  Dr  fiourcart  me  an  idtan  of  the  chead 
W  nter    BMbiMMr  Uee  in  ipMee  per  Ibe 


Tanay- 

Bleu. 

Mlfjelea. 

ScGothard. 

SiO,   .    .    .  . 
FcjOi-fAWX  . 

0003 

O>0013 

0*914 

e«Doog 
tnee 

NaCI .... 

0-0017 

t  • 

Na,SO«   .    .  . 

0-001 1 

0-00085 

Na,CO.  .    .  . 

0-00128 

K,SO«     .    .  . 

O-O03I 

o<044 

K,CO,    .    .  . 
MkSO«    .    .  . 

0-0003 

0-00130 

0  006 

0  0305 

:  : 

0-0046 

o-oi5»> 

0  uooS 

u^X)0i5 

as?:  :  :  : 

0-I07 

0-1189 

0-0061 

0-00178 
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M  Mmtmtnls  tmd  Tmpmlmn  Lat*  W*lers.—(t)  In  addition 
to  tM  riae  and  fall  of  tit*  aarfaoe-levcl  of  lake*  due  to  rainfall  and 

evaporation,  ihc-rf  U  .1  transference  of  water  due  to  the  action  of  wind 
which  results  in  I. lining  the  Icvil  at  the  end  to  which  the  wind  is 
WowiriE.  In  adtiition  to  the  well-known  progressiw  waves  there  are 
also  siatioiiiiry  waves  or  "  seiches  "  which  arc  lc*i  apparent.  A 
■eiche  is  a  standing  oscillation  of  a  Lalce,  usually  in  tnc  directiod 
cf  tlw  Innpit  diameter,  but  occasionally  transvcne.  In  a  motion 
•f  thb  Und  every  pwwl*  of  the  water  of  the  lake  oacUlate*  lyn- 
ebronousiy  wtoh  cvciy  otker,  the  period*  and  phase*  bdn^  the  wme 
(or  all,  and  tte  orbiu  limilar  but  of  different  diraendona  and 
not  »im!!.-irly  situated.  Seiche*  were  first  di*co\Trcd  in  1730  by 
F.itiu  de  Dutlticr,  a  wctl-known  Swi>->  t-nsinivr,  and  were  first 
syitcmatically  studied  by  Professor  Ford  in  the  Luke  of  Geneva. 
Large  numbers  of  ob»<T%'atioos  have  bt  cn  made  Ijy  variou  ;  observers 
in  lakes  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Henry  observed  a  tiftccn-hour 
MicJM  la  LaJn  Eti»,  wkUk  it  JS6  IdteHNtre*  in  IcnKtb,  and  Endro* 
ncMdadatriolMaftMrMaaBeeadtlii  pond  only  iti  metre* 
io  length.  Ahhotlgh  thm  wave*  catiae  periodical  rising  and  falling 
of  the  water4ewcl.  tlwy  BMfencrally  iaconapicuous,  and  can  only  be 
recorded  by  a  registering  apiiaratus,  a  limnograph.  Stanilard  work 
has  been  done  in  the  suui:  cf  y-ichcs  by  the  Lake  Survey  of  Scot- 
land under  the  imm«l!,i:i  ilircrdon  of  Professor  C~hry  .t.il.  \»hn  has 
given  niui  li  ,it;<_f.'uiri  l  i  tlx'  li>  ilriniynaniEcal  throm's  nf  the  phrno- 
menoB.   Seiches  are  probably  due  to  several  factors  acting  together 


«r  aepMUBly,  audi  m  WMhtos  wiatiaaB  o(  atmoapherie 
Cha(«»i«tbeatf«ncth«r4inetiono(th*«ind.  Explamf 


   _  Mich 

M  luTiar  attractionland  earthquakes  have  been  abbwn  to  be  tio- 
tenable  as  a  K^neral  cause  of  seiches. 

I.  The  ti-a/rr  Umfxralurt  of  lakts  may  change  with  the  season 
from  place  tu  il.nV  and  from  U>cr  to  layer;  tluic  chanKr-,  arc 
brought  aboil!  by  invil.itlon.  by  terrestrial  radiation,  by  contract  with 
the  alni05(>hi  rr.  Ijy  r  un,  b>  ;lio  inllow  of  rivrts  aiirf  otlii-r  factors, 
but  the  most  important  of  all  these  arc  insolation  and  terrestrial 
radiation.  Fresh  water  ho*  its  greatot  denky  «•  toBptntm  of 
*  P..  so  that  water  both  above  and  Moir  tna  tenpciBtan  floats 
to  the  surfjcL,  and  thb  phyiical  tact  Urj:cly  detcnwiNS  tae  water 
slraiifii  i  i  ri  m  a  lake.  In  Mlt  lakes  the  maxiimtm  den^ty  point  is 
much  lortir.  and  dtx-s  not  come  into  jsl.iy.  In  the  tropicat  type  of 
frc>h-wattr  lake  the  temperature  1 .  ,iUv  i\  ■.  hi|'bcrthan39*  F.,  and  the 
temperature  dccrcav?-*  as  the  dcpiSs  mcn  av-s.  In  the  polar  t>'pe  the 
temperature  is  always  lower  than  ,^9°  F.,  and  the  temperature 
increases  from  the  surface  downwards.  In  the  temperate  type  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  winter  resemble*  the  polar  type, 
and  in  summer  the  tropical  t>pc.  In  Lodi  Ness  and  other  deep 
Scottish  lochs  the  temDeratim  in  March  and  April  is  ^1*  to  42*  F., 
•nd  b  then  nearly  uniform  fiom  top  to  twttom.  As  the  sun  come* 
north,  and  the  mean  air  temperature  begins  to  be  higher  than  the 
surface  temr^  raiurc,  the  surface  waters  ^3Xn  heat,  and  this  heating 
goes  on  till  the  month  of  Au^-u-t.  About  this  time  the  mean  air 
temperature  falls  Ijdow  the  siirl.icc  temperature,  and  the  loch  bcRins 
to  part  with  its  h«al  by  radiation  and  conduction.  The  temperature 
of  the  deeper  tayeivbnami  100  ft.  is  only  slightly  affected  tbroujchout 
the  whole  year,   tn  the  autumn  the  water*  of  the  loch  are  divided 


to  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  within  a  very  short  distance.  In 
AugllSt  this  discontinuity-layer  is  well  marked,  and  lies  at  a  depth  of 
about  150  ft.;  as  the  wa-ion  aJ\.incc3  ihii  layer  gradually  sinks 
deeper,  and  the  layer  of  uniform  tcnii)crature  above  it  increases  in 
dtpth,  and  slowly  lose*  heat,  until  finally  the  whole  loch  assumes 


a  nearly  uniform  temperature.  Many  year*  ago  Sir  John  Murrav 
shswad  by  laeaiH  of  tcmpentura  obeervatioos  tM  mmnm  in  which 
luge  bodies  of  water  wc(e  tranaferrod  f ram  the  wifldvm  to  the  lee- 
ward  end  of  a  loch,  and  subsequent  observations  seem  to  show  that, 
before  the  discontinuity-liyar  makes  its  appearance,  the  currents 
produced  by  winds  are  distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
loch.  \Vbcn,  however,  this  layer  appears,  the  loch  is  divided  into 
two  current-syitenu,  as  shosm  ia  thie  (otlowiof  diagraaa;— 


Current  systems  in  a  loch  induced  by  wind  at  the  surface.  (After 

Wcdderburn  ) 

AU,  Discontinuity  b\rr.         E,  Snoodary  surface  curreaL 
c.   Surface  cur  M  :.t  Sicoadtiy  ntm  canw> 

D,    Primary  return  current. 

Another  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  loch  into  two  compartments 
bg;  the —rface  of  dtseoatiauity  is  to  render  Bcawble  the  temperature- 
— *"  The  ■urfafle^umitt  pradaoed  by  uiewiad  trsnefer*  a  Urge 
f  «>«m«Mir  totlvltitad  «f  tlMrlocl!,«ilil  Iht  fcirit  that 


end.  When  the  wind  censes,  a  tcmoenCDre-seirhe  is  started,  |ust 
as  an  ordinary  seiche  is  started  in  a  oaain  of  water  which  has  b"  n 
tilted.  This  temjeratuTs  seicha  has  bees  studied  atpcnsieatAUy 
and  rendered  vnoH  by  ■upBMipdWf  ttycr.ct  ptlini^eA •  la|cr 

of  water. 

Weddcibum  estimates  the  quantity  of  heat  that  entmLdCll  Mag 
and  i*  giv«a  out  again  during  the  year  to  be  approximataty  aufBciait 

to  laiaeabMt  30,000  million  gallons  of  water  from  frccxing-point  to 
boffin^pmnt.  Lakes  thu'i  nxxlify  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which 
they  occur,  both  by  increasing  its  humidity  and  hy  decreasing 
it*  range  of  temperature.  They  cool  and  moisten  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporation  dufing  MoWMk  and  vheit  tb*y  fnsie  in.WM 
vast  amount  of  latCOg  JHtt  M  TOffflttlli  IM 
temperature. 

Lakes  act  as  reservoirs  for  srater,  and  so  (end  to  restrain  floed^ 
and  to  promote  regularity  of  flow.  Tbey  booooM  aoarees  ol 
mwchaaiwJ  power,  and  as  their  mttn  are  pmified  by  alk>wing  the 
■ediment  which  enters  them  to  settle,  they  become  valuable  sources 


of  water-supply  for  towns  and  cities, 
and  shallow  lakes  are  likely  to  frcere  all  over  in 


In  temperate  regions  smatl 
11  over  in  winter,  but  deep 
lakes  in  similar  regions  do  not  gimeralty  freeze,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  low  temp^ture  of  the  air  doe*  not  continue  lon^  cnoc^h  to  omjI 
down  the  entire  body  of  water  to  the  maximum  di-niyity  point.  Deep 
lakes  are  thus  the  best  source*  of  water-supply  for  citic*,  for  ia 
rammer  they  supply  relatively  coot  water  and  in  winter  retativcly 
«am«M«.  BMidok  ilw  aMaAat«(«minism*  indeapliteii 
ha  ifaaM  hi  snail  lUber  hhM.  ii  iiUdh  there  is  a  aaeh  biglMr 
temperature  in  summer,  and  consequently  much  greater  or^aie 
growth.  The  deposit*,  which  are  formed  along  the  shores  and  on  the 
floors  of  lakes,  depend  oa  the  gpologfcal  stnwture  aad  nature  of  tbt 


B/<if0{y.— Compared  «nth  the  watns  of  the  ocean  tlMM  of 

lakes  may  safely  be  said  to  contain  relatively  few  animAls  and 
jitants.  \\'holc  groups  of  ofK.Tnisms— the  Echlnodctms,  for 
instance — arc  unrepresented.  In  the  oceans  there  is  a  much 
greater  uniformity  in  the  physical  and  chcnoical  conditions 
than  obtains  in  lakes.  In  lakes  the  temperature  varies  widely. 
To  undergrotiDd  lake*  Bgkt  does  not  penetrate,  and  in  these 
•ooM  of  the  organism*  may  be  bUaij^  fat  anniila,  tba  bUnd 
cray6sh  {CanAanu  pdlucidus)  and  the  hUai  flik  {AmUyf^ 
tptlaeus)  of  the  Kentucky  csvcs.  The  majority  of  lakes  are 
fresh,  while  some  arc  so  sail  thai  no  organisms  have  bren  found 
in  them.  The  peaty  matter  in  other  lakes  is  so  abund.int  th.it 
light  does  not  penetrate  to  any  great  depth,  and  thehumic  acids 
in  solution  prevent  the  development  of  some  species.  Indeed, 
every  lake  has  an  individuality  of  iu  own,  depending  i^poa 
climate,  sice,  nature  of  the  bottom,  chemical 
and  conaegion  villi  other  lakM.  Wkle  On 
many  fiimflte  vttd  gnaert  not  itpieeented  fn  Irisci,  dnoet 

every  genus  ir.  1.-?     is  rcprcscntcrJ  in  the  occ.Tn. 

The  VTrtcbrati  ?.  in-^'t  f's  and  nowr  rin^  plant-^  inhabiting  lake*  vary 
much  according  tn  laiiimk-,  .I'uJ  ari-  cnmpar.itlvrl y  wr'.l  known  to 
lootegtt*  ^aod^bou^  and  flow^^ ve  ^^^jX 

much  aboot  troplflrf  I^Wa^hTtbs  Mspect.  Mr  jfrases  Murray,  who 
has  studied  the  SoottiBhhkes,racQeds  in  ever  400  Scottish  lodi*  734 
«pioiss  (the  taufw  indwding  447  spseies,  oU  invertebrate*,  and  the 
ffomcoovfisiiig  a;?  specie^^bewngbitt*  the  following  gronpa;  the 
'  '  aa    aay  wny  eo0plete»*- 

Flora. 


Tardiamie 

liuccta  .  . 
Crustacea 

Rryozoa    .  . 

Worm*      .  , 

Rotifers    .  . 

Gattrotricha  ^ 

Coetenterata  . 


,i 

7 
>S 
IBI 
2 
I 
I 

9t 


PTianeragamla  . 

65specMi 

I  s. 

S^aghirilaesae  \ 

Characcae 

t  = 

Musci 

18  ^ 

Hepaticae    .  . 

Fmidcae 

a  M 

Chlorophyccae  . 

143  >. 

Bacillariaceae  . 

26  ,. 

Myxgphyccy  . 

10  » 

4  • 

447 


•77 


Thr".c  organ'^rr!*  .irc  found  along  the  sbortlb  li  the  4M|I 
and  in  the  Mirtu  1  w  iters  of  the  lakes. 

Thr  •  rci;  ;  "  '  the  most  populous  part  of  lakes;  the 
of  a  tooted  vcgciatioa  is  only  possible  there,  and  this  in  turn 
arichiittendwuna.  .IWgrestcr  heat  of  the  water  along  the 
ahehwoanknwtb.  11k  grant  pwiarity  of  the  species  hi 
lodMenflMr«ilhhitll»ie[^  UmA^utmJTmml 
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A  Worms: 


Iiifunil 


Copepoda  of  the  eraus  Cydeps.  and  the  Harpacticidae  ane  vAf  fcwnd 

n  tlua  recion.   Waier-mite*.  oearly  all  the  Rotifen.  "  

Tardignda  and  MoUuac*  arc  (ouad  M^Mii  IMiimwll  Mi 
ant.  A  Uree  number  of  the  littocal  iftudm  is  Lm  Nna  mmmat 

down  to  a  depth  of  about  300  ft. 

Tht  abytm  rtlicn,  in  Scottish  loch*,  lies,  as  a  rule,  deeper  than 
300  (t.,  and  i«  this  deep  rt>^ion  a  weU-mArked^MOciation  ol  animals 
appear*  in  the  nuds  on  the  bottom,  but  none  ol  them  are  pu 
to  It:  thay  all  attend  isio  the  liitoraJ  xooe.  fconi  wfakfa  thej 

oripnally  derived.   In  Loch  Ne»»  the  fullowMif  ' 

w  ieL(jitlcd:~~ 

I  MaUlCt       PitHium  putillum  (Cmel). 

CycUpi  nridu.  J  urine. 
Ctudona  tandida  (iMull). 
Cypria  opklktJmua,  j urine. 
MJ^odrilM  labrtUae,  Vcid. 
Ousochaete,  not  dctcnmncd. 
dwttmaUt  muutiemti*  (Ou  flHri^ 
Cmmtmut  (larva). 

Sevcnl.  ecto(>arasites  oa  AnfiiM  nd  QrI*#«. 

not  detcrminfd. 

In  ^Idition,  the  following  were  found  casualty  at  ercat  deothfbl 
Loch  Ness:  Hydra,  LimttatA  ptrrgra,  ProaUt  dapkuueta  and 
LjNKCiii  affints. 

Tht  p<iaiu  n^ion  of  the  Scottish  lakes  is  occupied  by  nurocroua 
mfcfoacopic  otnniMM.  belonging  to  the  Zoopl.mkton  and  Phyto- 
■lanktoa.  Of  the  former  irruup  ju  species  belonging  1  o  t  he  Crustacea, 
Rotifcn  and  Protoaoa  were  recoriJed  ht  Loch  Ness.  Belonging  to  the 
jKCond  0oap  150  species  were  recorded,  of  whidi  t3o  were  LX-smids. 
Sone  of  these  species  of  pUnkton  organisms  arc  almott  univvrul  in 
the  Scottish  kxhs,  while  other*  arv  nuile  kx.il.  Some  of  ihc  species 
Occur  all  the  yrar  through,  whiti'  others  hive  only  Ix^n  recorded  in 
summer  or  in  u  ;n;<  r.  Tht-  k"'  di  v._!n;:rn.  nt  of  Aleac  in  the  surface 
waters,  called  "  llowcriog  of  the  water  "  iWaiterUutke),  waaobvervcd 
in  Aiftust  fai  LocbiMMadt  ftliMiiict  ttpmrimt"  due  to  Chloro- 
phyccae,  liat  inn  obwrwia  la  mMnr  loeha  as  earlv  as  July.  It 
■s  most  cxMnmon  in  Augnt  Mid  September,  but  nas  also  been 
obaerved  in  winter. 
Hwplaaklafi  animals  which  are  rtiiiaiar  or 
I  mt  ol  Euiopc,  ara»-*  . 
Diaplomus  tracilit,  , 
Djphnta  hytiltnii. 
Diapkanosoma  brachymnUltm 
Ltptoderu  kindlii. 
CmutUius  u»korni$. 


.  alypttn, 
Anuraea  tocUtans. 
NolMta  loHtispina. 
Ceraiium  kirundinetla. 
AsUrUmfUa. 

AH  of  these,  accordinR  to  Dr  Lund.  Ivlong  to  the  peneral  plankton' 
association  nf  the  turojic^in  pl.iin,  or  .ire  rven  coMiioiKjIitan 

The  Scottish  plankton  on  the  whole  difTcrs  from  the  plankton  ol 
the  central  European  plateau,  and  from  the-  cosmopolitan  fresh- 
'  pUnkton,  in  the  extraor^nary  richnem  of  the  niytoplankton 
*  I  of  Desmids,  in  the  conspicuous  arctic  element  among  the 
in  the  abM-ncc  or  cotaparativc  rarity  of  Iha  wccies 

iiuS>MSufMif^""'*'ytMrm  pagiBarity 
DesraSds. 

The  derivation  cf  the  whole  Ijruitrine  population  of  the  Scottish 
lochs  docs  not  sctm  to  prcMrnt  any  difficulty.  The  ,ili>  v>.il  forms 
have  beca  traced  to  the  littoral  sane  without  aay  f  r>  <  pcii>lc  modi- 
fications. The  plankton  oifanisms  at«  a  ningliBg  of  Luiupcan  and 
arctic  species.  The  coamopolitan  species  may  enter  the  lochs  by 
ordinary  migration.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  whole  planlcton  could 
hie  annihilated,  it  woiil'i  lie  replaced  by  ordinary  migration  within  a 
f  A  \t1r5-  Ihc  CKK  '  •'f'i  ^jiMft  -,  of  many  species  can  l)C  dried  up 
without  injury,  and  m.iy  be  c.irriril  through  the  air  n»  r!u-t  from  one 
lake  to  another;  others,  wh;.  li  «iniM  iint  l"-.ir  ii'  '.:ri  .i;i  m,  r-'-^^n 
b«  carried  in  mud  adhering  to  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds  and  in  various 
Other  ways.  Tho  MtoMrits  may  be  awrvivora  from  a  period  «4Ma 
arctic  «OB<fit!ona  pRvatled  «ver  a  great  part  of  Europe.  What  an 
known  as  "  relicts  "  of  a  marine  fauna  have  not  bccti  found  ia  the 
Scottish  freah-water  lochs. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  th.tt  none  of  the  oeganMis  living  in 
fr<-h'W.itor  l<K  hs  has  been  observed  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
phoiphoresccncc.  althouf^h  similar  organisms  in  the  salt-water  lix  tis 
a  few  miles  di^Lint  exhibit  hrilli.int  f  hi-'phorraccm  i".  At  sitf.i'i  ir 
d<'jiths  in  the  *e.i-lochs  there  is  usually  a  (;reat  abundance  oi  Ulc 
\s     II  compared  with  that  found  in  fre«n-w;«ter  lochs. 

Lrinih,  Depth,  Arta  and  Volume  of  l/ikfi — In  the  following 
tabic  wfll  be  found  the  length,  depth,  area  and  volume  of  some 
of  the  princip,il  lakw  of  the  world  '   Sir  JoVin  Sfurr.iy  (stiniales 
'  Divergrnce  U  twrt  n  certain  of  the^-  fizur,--.  i".!  i>i.      -i  oted 
daewhere  in  this  work  may  be  accouated  (or  by  the  slightly  different 
thgtvMinw 


the  volume  of  water  in  the  sfe  Scottish  lochs  rcci  nil y  ■ii.ir'.  cy  J 
at  7  cub.  m.,  and  the  a{>proximaie  volume  of  water  in  ail  the 
lakes  of  the  worid  at  about  ?ooo  cub.  m.,  so  that  this  last  number 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  th»  volume  of  the  ocean,  which  ha 
ptcviously  estimated  at  324  million  cub.  m.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  Iha  tflUl  niaMl  oa  the  liad  «<  Uw  ilobo  it  atinated  a 
a9j^  «Ub. aad     ncal  dbdiaift  bm.  tiM  ilvdt  di  titt 

BUTisit  Lakes 
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African  Lakts 


W 
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Nnr  Zbalaho  Lakes 


Taupo 
Wakatipu 
MmMowl 
Rototw  • 
Waih 
Wair  _ 
RotoW 


Length 

in 
Milc« 

Depth 

in 
Feet. 

Area 

in 

sq.  m. 

Volume  in 
million 
cub.  (t. 

Max. 

Mean. 

»S 
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238-0 

2.435.000 

49 
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707 

112  3 

2.205,000 

"9 
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3J8 
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75 
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39 
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«46 
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37S 

% 

61 
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;  AcTitoRiTiKs.— F.  A.  Foitl,  *'  Handbuch  der  Seenktinde:  atlge. 
mcine  LimnuloKir,"  BMidMtk  gmfr,  HaitdhHthtr  (Stuttsart,  igoi), 
Le  IJm^n.  monoiraphte  limnolotxqut  (3  vols..  Lauianne,  18^2-1901)  ; 
A.  DvlrlH-ctiuc.  Lxi  Lui  fr<iiii,aii,  text  anld  pUiet  (Part*.  1898); 
H.  R.  Mill,  "  Uathymctriul  Survey  o{  the  Engli&h  Lakes."  Ceo[r, 
Journ.  vol.  vi.  pp.  a6  and  13S  (|8<KS):  Jel>Uf  Bathyroetrical  and 
Geological  Scudy  of  the  Lalccs  oi  Snowdonia,"  Trwu.  itfy.  Sot. 
EdiK.  vol.  sL  p.  419  (1902) :  Sir  John  Murray  and  Laurence  Putlar, 
*'  Bathyihetrical  Survey  of  the  Freshwater  Lochi  of  Scotland,"  Ckep' 
Journ.  (1900  to  1908,  rc-isiucd  in  six  voiuroea,  Ediobtinch,  1910]; 
W.  ifalbfasc,  "  Die  Morphomcirie  der  eurofdiKhen  Seen."  Zeitukr. 
Gestii.  Erdiunde  Berlin  (Jihn?.  1903.  P-  ,592;  1904.  p.  204);  I.  C. 
Rus.K'tl,  ly^kes  of  Korlk  Ametua  (Bojon  and  I.-mdi/n,  189^); 
O.  2achariai,  "  Forxhunesbcrichtc  au*  der  biotogischcn  Station 
au  PI6n  "  (Stuttgart);  F.  E.  Bourcan,  Les  Loci  aifitnt  iuiitfs:  tlude 
Skimiqmi  a  phjuqut  (Geneva,  1906);  G.  P.  Magrini,  Limnoloeia 
iWkm,  1907).  0-  Ml  ) 

UXE  CHARLES,  a  city  of  Louisi.ina,  U.S  A.,  capital  of 
Cilcasicu  P.irisli,  .^o  in  trum  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .m  l  a(»ul  218  m. 
(by  rail)  W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1889)  8j8,  (tSgo)  3442, 
(1900)  6680  (2407  negroes);  (1910)  11,449.  It  is  served  by  the 
LoQisiam  &  Tcua  ^oudieni  Tmdhc  Sntcm),  ibtf  St  Lou», 
WatkiM  ft  Gulf,  ibeLMkiiw  ft  PMik  Md  the  Kum  City 


Southcn  nulw*y».  Hm  cfty  b  dianniiisty  situated  on  the  «horc 
«f  Lahe  Charics,  and  on  the  Calcasieu  river,  which  with  iomc 
dredginR  cm  be  oia  l  -  n  i\  [gable  for  hrgc  vc*sch  for  ij.-  m, 
from  the  Gulf.  It  L>  a  winter  resort.  AmonR  the  ptiiicipAl 
bu)Hing»  arc  a  Carnegie  library,  the  city  h.ill.  tin  (..1  vrtimcnl 
budding,  the  court  house,  St  Patrick's  sanatorium,  the  masonic 
temple  and  the  Elks'  club.  Lake  Charics  is  in  the  prairie  region  of 
imithmi  f  ffliMiniy  to  thttLai  mUth,  owif  alw>ep>H«C  the 


graiMbft  d  oak,  ash.  magnolia,  cypma  awl  other  valuable 
•iMr.  Tlie  Watkins  railway  cxtaidlnK  to  the  N.E.  and  the 
ions  City  Southern  acurndins  to  the  N.W.  have  opened  up 
the  very  bat  ei  the  foMit.  1h«  ONialqf  to  the  &  mmI  W.  fa 
htRciy  9veo  ow  to  ribe  cidtwB.  lefce  Chatfae  fa  the  diet 

centre  of  lumber  mantJacture  in  thr  st.^te,  and  has  rice  nBl^ 
car  shops  and  an  important  tradi-  in  wool.  Ten  miles  W.  an 
sulphur  mines  (product  in  njo;  about  \fji,ooo  lom),  which  with 
those  of  Sicily  produce  a  large  part  of  the  total  pioUuct  of  the 
world.  Jennings,  about  34  m.  to  the  £.,  i»  the  centre  of  oil 
fields,  once  very  productive  bet  BOW  of  diminishing  imporunce. 
Welsh.  2i  m.  £.,  is  the  CCBtlC  of  e  newer  lleUii  and  others  lie 
to  the  N.  Lake  Cbeilci  ««e  eeiticd  about  tSsa.  faf|4jr  by 
people  fram  bent  ead  -aelthbeering  ataiea,  ena  iMeipentcd 
as  a  to-.vn  in  1857  under  the  name  o(  Charleston  and  ag^n  in 
1S67  uniJer  its  present  name,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1886. 
The  city  suffered  severely  by  Cre  in  April  igio. 

LAKE  CITY,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Columbia  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  S9ni.bynUW.byS.of  Jacksonville.  Pop. 
(1900)  4013,  of  whom  2159  were  negroes:  (iQOs)  6509;  (igto) 
S032.  Lake  City  is  served  by  the  AlUaltc  Coast  Line,  the 
SoAoeid  iUr  Um  «Bd  the  <keiita  Sewthern  ft  naridefeihMyib 
There  are  ten  emaB  lekee  hi  the  ndgMieerinedl,  ud  the  town 
is  a  winter  and  health  resort.  It  b  the  teat  of  Ct^umbla  College 
(Baptist,  1007);  the  Florida  Agricuhural  College  was  opened 
liire  in  iSS;,  htciri.e  the  u;\iv'cr-ity  of  Florid.i  in  lyO'i.  and  in 
ll;o^  w.iN  a!..  iji^lieJ  by  ihc  Bucknian  Law.  VcRetaLlcs  and  fruils 
grown  for  the  niirthrrn  ni.irkcl<;,  ^<■a-i«.la^d  cotton  and  tobacco 
are  important  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  Lake 
Qty  baaaooie  trade  ia  cotton,  lumber,  phosphates  and  turpentine. 
The  towi  DM  int  aenM  abeut  t8e6  aa  AUifrter;  it  waa 
incmpofated  hi  itse;  eiib|pMtf  th»  pracHl  aaiae-te  tfm 
and  in  igei,  with  aa  cnlMfed  aica,  «ea  re^ncorporsied. 

LAKB  DISTRICT,  in  England,  a  district  containing  all  the 
prin'ipal  Enplish  LiV.cs,  and  variously  tettacd  the  Lake  Country. 
Lakeland  and  "  the  Lakes."  It  falls  within  the  north-wcslcrn 
counties  of  Cumberland,  WcslmoHand  and  Lancashire  (Furness 
district),  about  one  half  being  within  the  first  of  these.  Although 
celebrated  far  outside  the  confines  of  Great  Britain  as  a  district 
of  remarkable  and  stton|^  individual  physical  beauty,  its  area 
is  only  some  700  iq.  m.,  a  drde  with  radius  of  15  m.  from  the 

Dcnoca  inv  wfgcBx  nsc,  wuiocnncre,  a  luc  iie^neH  pomx  m 

England,  Scafell  Pike;  yet  Windermere  h  but  10',  m  in  length, 
and  covers  an  area  of  5-69  sq.  m.,  while  ScaicU  I'lke  is  only 
3210  ft.  in  height.'  But  the  lakes  show  a  wonderful  variety  of 
character,  from  open  expanse  and  steep  rock  bound  shores  to 
picturesque  island-groups  and  soft  wocK^cd  banks;  while  the 
mount.iins  have  alwa>-s  a  remarkable  dignity,  less  from  lbs 
profile  of  their  sumnite  than  from  the  bold  sweeping  lines  of 
their  laiikit  nbrahn  Iqr  vaaetAiea,  aod  often  cefaniaBtfaig 
inAcerdHherciafi '  At  fli»  feet,  the  flat  freenwaBey  Boon 
of  the  higher  elevations  give  place  in  the  lower  parts  U>  lovely 
woods.  The  streams  ore  swift  and  clear,  and  namcrous  small 
waterialls  are  characteristic  of  the  district.  To  the  north,  went 
and  south,  a  flat  coastal  bch,  borJcrinR  the  Irish  Sea,  with  iU 
inlets  Morccambc  Bay  and  SoUay  Vmh,  and  broadest  in  thQ 
north,  marks  off  the  Lake  District,  while  to  the  cast  the  valleys 
of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune  divide  it  from  the  Pennine  OMmntain 
sysien.  Geelo(icaBy,  tee^  it  js  imSvidiial.  Ita  ceMie  b  ef 
velenie  reels,  taatpkx  ta  character,  vhOe  thm  Ceelsasswau 
and  New  Bed  Saadslooe  eppcet.M«tl  the  edges.  The  dbtifct 
as  a  whole  is  greevsd  fagr  a  main  depitssion,  running  from  nenb 
to  south  along  the  vall^  of  St  John.  TTiirlmcrc,  Cr.-.5t^ierc  and 
Windermere,  surmounting  a  puys  (Duiun.ul  K.ii:>e)  of  only 
7S3  ft.;  while  a  secondary  depression,  in  the  s.imc  direction, 
runs  abng  Derwcnt  water,  Borrowdalc,  Waadalc  and  Waxtwater, 
but  here  Sly  Head  Pass,  bctweoa  Borrowdale  and  Wasddi^ 
rises  to  i6oe  It.  The  ceatie  c<  the  tmSlmJim  m  tha 
lesser  haights  hetveen  Uwjrteath  Mi  Daaeaal  Ksbe,  vhldi 
oiay,  bawvwsr,  bathe  ceeini«f  an  andeM  4aaB«fi«cks,  **th« 
diMtctcd  sMkiteo  el  uphfch,  won  by  the  waritoe  af  alt  and  nUo 
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•a4  let,  avv  «loM  mulw"  (Dr  M.  R.' W*  laikyiMttka] 
Smrtf  o(  tbe  EagHah  Lake»,"  CttpapUetl  Jtmrntt,  yL  48)- 

The  principal  features  of  the  district  may  be  iadicHBd  ^  follow- 
log  this  circle  round  Irom  nonb,  by  west,  soath  aad 


The  river  Denrent  ff.».),  riring  In  the  tamt  >nd  "biHi"  or 

*'  ghylh  "  ftmall  streams  runninK  in  dceply-ttrooved  cleft*)  n*<th  of 
Sly  Head  Pass  and  the  Scafcll  nuM  fl'jws  north  thruUKh  the  wooded 
Borrmdalc  and  fornu  Derwcniwjtcr  and  Bas'vcnthwaitc.  These 
two  lakc»  arc  in  a  cUs»  apart  from  all  the  r«t,  bvini;  broader  for  their 
lenEtb,  and  quite  shallow  (about  18  ft.  average  and  70  ft.  maximum), 
nwima  mm  the  limg,  narrow  and  deep  trouoh*  occupied  by  the 
•thircUcf  lake*,  which  average  from  40  to  13511.  dcept  Oowcm- 
WMjf  fa*.),  studded  with  many  islands,  is  perhaps  the  moat  beautiful 
wnL^Borrowtlale  is  Joined  on  the  east  by  tl»c  bare  wild  dale  of 
Lanfc*trath,  and  the  Cireta  joins  the  Dcrwcnt  imm«flatcly  below 
Dcrwcntwater;  the  town  of  Keswick  lying  near  the  junction. 
Dcrwcntwater  am)  Bawcnthwaite  occupy  a  single  deprt^on,  a  flat 
alluvial  plain  tcparating  them.  From  Scatoller  in  Borrowdale  a  road 
travcTies  Honister  Pass  ^lioo  ft.),  whence  it  descends^  westward, 
beneath  the  majestic  Honister  Cragr,  where  green  slate  is  quarried. 
Imo  the  valley  cootaining  Buttermere  (<)4  ft.  max.  depth)  and 
rnwnrlt  WmV  ilM  ft.),  drained  by  the  Cocker.  Between  this 
and  tke  Dcrwcot  wDiy  the  principal  heichi  is  Crasmocu-  (27^1  ft.): 
southward  a  steep  narrow  rtdge  (High  Style,  2643)  divides  it  from 
Ennerdale,  containing  Ennerdalc  Water  (148  ft.  max.  depth),  which  is 


this  I 


A  splendid  ramjo <»[xir,iti-» 
from  W.ivUle  and  its  tributary  Mosedale.  jnrlu  lint;  r^rcat 
Gable  (3^g  It,),  Pillar  U937),  with  the  precipitous  PilUr  Kocic  on 
the  Ennerdale  uak  aoa  Steeple  (274(^).  Wasdalc  Head,  between 
Gable  and  the  Scafdl  nngr,  is  peculiarly  grand,  with  dark  grey 
•BMW  and  Mack  cran  frowning  aDovc  its  narrow  bottom.  On  this 
ridiof  Gable  is  the  fine  detached  rocic.  Napes  Neoile.  Wastwater, 
^■k  in  length,  is  the  deepest  lake  of  all  US^  ft.),  its  floor,  like  tho^e 
flf  Windermere  and  Ullswater,  sinking  below  sea-level.  Its  cct 
shore  con-.ist?  of  a  grcit  ningc  o(  scrcf  <.  Ka^t  nf  Wa'.il.ilc  Ilc^  tho 
ranRV  of  Scafdl  (?  f  I,  its  chief  fK.intri  U-m.;  SlmMI  t  u''-  it  1.  Si,i(cll 
Pike  (JJIO),  Lingmcll  C2t>4gland  Great  tnd  (t<)>U).  while  the  line  is 
continued  over  Eik  Hauae  Pass  (2490)  along  a  nse  lint  of  heiahts 
CBow  Fell.  3960:  Crinkle  Cran.  a8i6),  to  embrace  th«  bead  of 
pj^u.  ne  line  then  denCMt  to  WtyWMe  Pass  (1770  ft.),  from 
WMch  the  Ddddon  runs  MOtli  tllMi^k  t  vile  of  peculiar  richness  in 
its  lower  parts:  while  the  range  continues  south  to  culminate  in  the 
Old  Man  of  Coniston  (2633)  with  the  splendid  Dow  Crag^  above 
Givit*  Water.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Ye»d.ilc  drains  south  toConiston 
l..\kc  (s!  m.  long,  |8.^  ft.  max.  drpiM.  r.T^t  of  whuh  a  louor.  »cll- 
wcMxIed  tract,  containing;  two  beautiful  lesser  lakes.  Tarn  Hows  and 
Esthwaite  Water,  esttnds  to  Windermere  (g.r.).  This  take  collects 
•aiers  by  the  Brathay  from  Langdale,  the  head  of  which,  between 
Bow  Fell  and  Langdale  Pikes  (2401  ft  ),  is  very  fine:  and  by  the 
Rothay  from  Dunmail  Raise  and  the  small  lakes  of  Grasmere  and 
Rydal  Water,  embowered  in  woods.  East  of  the  Rothay  valley  and 
Thirlraere  lies  the  mountain  mass  including  Helvellyn  (jii8  ft.), 
F.-iirficld  (2863)  and  other  points,  with  magnificent  crag*  at  several 
pLices  on  (he  eastern  side  toward*  Criscdale  and  Pattcrdale.  These 
dales  drain  to  L'lUwatcr  (205  ft.  max.,  second  to  Windermere  in  area), 
and  so  north-east  to  the  Eden.  To  the  cast  and  iOMriMMt  lies  the 
ri^e  named  High  Street  (2663  ft.),  from  the  Romao  raad  atiU  trace- 
•Me  Inm  south  to  oorth  atostg  iu  suaunit,  and  sloping  «ast  again  to 
the  acqpscsttrcd  Hawes  Water  (lot  ft.  max.).  a  curiously  shaped  lake 
ncarlydividedby  the  delta  of  the  Measand  Beck.  There  remains  the 
Thirlmere  valley.  Thirimere  itwlf  was  raised  in  level,  ami  adajiiud 
by  mcars  of  a  dam  at  the  north  end.  a_s  a  rc^r%-oir  for  the  water- 
s.i|)(ilv  o[  Manchester  in  l8'K>-lS94-  I'  dr. nil's  north  by  St  John's 
V  .U  I'nio  the  Greta,  north  of  which  again  fi>c»  a  mountain-group  of 
» 1  ii  h  I  he  chief  summits  are  Saddleback  or  Blencathra  (2847  ft.)  aiKl 
the  graceful  peak  of  Skiddaw  (3054}.  The  most  noteworthy  water- 
ialhaw  ScileForct  (I)anoJ4orwcgiaa/wi.iMs).  boidccCrummock, 
Utdora  near  Derweotsnttr.  Dnngeon  Gill  Forae,  lieskie  Langdale. 
MMnRb  Pottc  in  Eskdale.  Aire  near  Ullswater,  sutig  by  Words- 
MroTStock  Gin  Force  and  Rvda]  Falls  near  Ambleside. 
I  The  principal  centres  in  the  Lake  Di>tnct  are  Kr^wirk  (Derwent- 
water),  Ambleside,  Ikjwness,  Windcrmrre  .ind  L.iki5idc  (V.inJrr- 
mere),  Coniston  and  Boot  (Eskdilc),  all  of  which,  exi  cpt  Ambltoide 
and  Bowncss  (which  nearly  joins  Windermere)  are  acccs-il.lc  by  rail. 
The  considerable  village  ol  Grasmere  lies  beautifully  at  the  head  of 
tbe  lake  of  that  aMHt;  and  above  Esthwaite  is  the  snull  town  of 
Hawkahead,  wflbaaaaaentdnitch,  and  picturesque  bouse*c«r1ously 
hdim the  Wl^alope and  sometimes  spa nniogtlK  strict*.  Thcreart 
Itndaf  ttcamcr  services  on  Windermere  and  Ullswater.  Coaches 
wStetn  traverse  the  main  roads  during  the  summer,  but  many  of 
AeflaMt  dales  and  ivisses  are  accessible  only  on  lo  t  or  by  nottles. 
Altfctmounlaitis  o«er  easy  routes  to  pe<Iestrians,  but  '<tmi-  uf  them. 
aaScafell,  Pillar,  Gable  (Nap»  Needle),  I'.ivcy  Ark  oUne  L.ini;(l.,lc 
•nd  Dow  Crags  near  Coniston,  also  afford  accents  for  experienced 
climbers. 

This  mountainoas  dbtrict^  liai»hi||  the  sea  to  the 
V.  III  lit  B&SliilAi 


■e.   r>ouin(  y,  tiie  ii  irnaol  >\ora*- 
lor  forty  years  (ifloi-iSat),  and 
yanL  SanMMl  Tmlar  Cdcridi* 
«Im  with  the  Vntitmanht  u 


(1870-1899)  being;  133-53  In  ,  while  I7J7  was  meanirrd  in  1903 
and  34J  </S  in.  in  187;.  At  Krsnli  k  the  annu.il  rte.m  Is  (0  02,  at 
Grasmere  a lx>ut  80  ins.  The  month":  nf  maxirnurn  ra^nf  itl  .it  Scnth- 
waite  arc  NoxTmbcr,  December  and  Jam..ir\  .in  1  Septi  inU  r. 

Fish  taken  in  the  lakes  ioclude  pcrcii,  ptko,  char  and  trout  in 
Windcrmer^  Ennirdale,  Basaentiiwaite,  IVfweBtwajH^  ten  and  Uiil 
ewyntad  or  fresh-water  herring  tn  Ullswater.  tm  imnistrKS  dt  nc 
Lake  Obtrict  fnclnde  slat«  qutfrvihg  and  some  knd  and  rinc  mining, 
and  weaving,  bobbin-makiiw  and  pencil-making. 

Setting  aside  London  and  Edinburgh,  no  locality  in  the  British 
Isles  is  so  intitnately  associated  with  the  history  of  Knj^li-h  liiir.iiure 
as  the  Like  Di-trict.  In  point  of  time  tho  fKxt  whMi<.-  nsrne  firit 
Cjnnrc!'"'!  vviih  th-.-  n  j;i'  in  i.s  Gr.iy.  who  wr.itc  .i  ;'H;rn.il  of  his  ti  iir  in 
1769.  But  It  was  \\  onlsworth,  a  native  ol  Cumberland,  bora  on  the 
OHtaUftafif  the  Lake  District  itailfi  who  mMy  made  it  a  Mecca  for 
lovers  of  English  poetry.  Out  of  nk  long  life  of  eighty  years,  sixty 
were  spent  amid  its  lalccs  and  mountains,  fir>;t  as  a  schoolboy  at 
H.iwkshnKi,  and  afterwards  as  a  resident  at  Gr.A<mere  (1799-loin 
and  kyd.il  Slount  (1813-1850).  In  the  churchyard  of  Grasmere  the 
poet  and  his  wife  lie  buried;  and  very  near  to  them  are  the  rcmaina 
of  Hartley  C>->Ieridge  (son  of  the  poet),  who  himself  lived  manv^'cars 
at  K(-f.*l<.k,  .•\niblcsidcandGr.asniere.  Soiuhcy.the  fiirndof  Word* 
worth,  was  a  resident  of  Keswick  for  forty  years 
was  buried  In  Craathwilto  churehyaid. 

lived  some  thne  at  Kcswicfc,  and  also  ^    _ 

Grasmere.  From  1807  to  tSiSChnstophcr  North  (John  W'ilson)  was 
settled  at  \Mndermere.  De  Quincey  spent  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
years  1H09  to  I8l8  at  Grasmere,  in  the  first  cotta>;c  whiC^  Words- 
worth had  inhabited.  Ambleside,  or  its  cnvironi,  ,i!so  the  (  lace 
of  resideitce  of  Ur  Arivold  (of  Kugby),  who  sfient  there  the  vac.itions 
of  the  la.st  ten  yc.irs  of  his  life;  and  of  Harriet  Martincau,  \kho  bjilt 
herself  a  hause  there  in  1845.  At  Keswick  Mrs  Lynn  Linton  was 
in  iSm.'  Bnntwood.  m  bouse  beside  Comstoa  Lake,  was  the 
df  RmlAi  ttorfng  tto  laai  yams  of  his  life.  In  addition  to 
these  residents  or  natives  of  the  locality,^  Shelley,  Scott,  NathankI 
Hawthorne,  Clough,  Crabb  Robinson,  Carlyle.  Keats,  TeonvMO. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs  Hemans.  Ger.dil  Ma^^ey  and  others  of  Ic  s 
reputation  m.idc  longer  or  shorti  r  vi..;r^,  or  were  bvind  l>v  ti<  .  of 
fneiHlship  with  the  poets  ah-eadv  mentioned.  The  Vale  of  St  John, 
near  Keswitk,  rct.ills  S<.ott"s  Ihtdal  0/  TVienMM.  _  But  ihvre  i<i  a 
deeper  connexion  ttun  this  between  the  Lake  District  and  Lngli^b 
letters.  Gcrauui  literature  tcllaaf  aevend  literary  schools,  or  groupe 
of  wrhcn  aimnated  by  the  aamc  mm,  and  worlcing  in  tbe  spirit' of 
the  same  principles  and  by  tbe  sane  yoetk  methods.  The  moat 
notable  instance— indeed  it  is  almost  the  Mly  inaiance — of  the  kind 
in  English  literature  is  the  Lake  School  of  Poets.  Of  this  school  the 
acknowledged  head  and  founder  was  Wordsworth,  and  the  tcnits 
it  professed  arc  thrxe  laid  down  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  famous 
preface  to  the  edition  of  Tili^  LyruaJ  BoJlcdt  which  he  published  in 
l8oa  Wordsworth  s  theories  of  poetry — the  objects  beat  suited  for 
poitic  licatmeat,  the  charactcnstics  of  such  treatment  and  the 
chaaB*  tt  diction  suitable  for  the  purpose — may  be  said  to  have 
grown  «Mit  Bi  the  tM  and  subMaaee  of  tne  lalmand  oNMintidns,  and 
out  of  tbe  fomdy  Bwaw  tfie  tmjlk, ^KvSkmtmi  tmi  vfmmm 

land. 

See  Clmhkkland.  Lascasiiiiie,  We.stmobuand.  The  following 
is  a  M'lcction  from  the  literature  of  the  subject:  Harriet  Martincau, 
The  English  iMkes  (Windermere,  1858);  Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  Tht  Lake 
Country  (London,  1864):  E.  Waugh,  Rambku  im  H10  Lake  Country 
MM  amilm  Ikt  UJu  OmiUry  (1680):  W.  KtiiMt  Tkromfh  Ae 
VMmom  Cfuntry  (London,  1890):  H.  iX  Rawatley,  Ltttrary 
Atiocialions  of  the  Enelith  Ijikn  (2  vols.,  Ctaigow.  lS<)4)  and  Lift 
and  Nature  of  tht  Enfiish  /.  licj  (Glasgow,  1899):  Stopfnrd  Brm  kc. 
Pmt  Cottate,  Wordncorlh's  Ifomf  from  iSoo  to  tSoS;  .\.  G.  Bra<Ili-v, 
TAe  Lake  LhUnd,  tls  Htrhuiyi  and  B>r:.viyj  (London,  iqoi);  Sir 
John  Harwood.  }Julcry  ef  Ihe  Thtrimert  \^'^li€r  Sihemt  ^160^) ,  for 
miuintain-climbing.  Col.  J.  Urown,  Uountaia  Ascents  in  H'rslntOf' 
land  and  Cumbtriand  (London.  1888):  Haskctt-Smith,  Climbini  im 

LAKE  OWBUmt.  tba  tcna  employed  ia  •idHacJogy  tar 

habitations  constructed,  cot  on  the  dry  land,  but  within  th* 
margirjs  of  lakes  or  creeks  at  sonic  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  villages  of  the  Guajiros  in  ihc  GjU  of  Maracail->o  .lie 
described  by  Ck>cring  as  composed  of  houses  with  low  sloiiing 
roofs  perched  on  lofty  piles  and  connected  with  each  01  her  by 
biMlca  «f  Flaakk  £adi  booM  cootiftad  «<  i«o  apartmenut 
tha  floor  waa  fcisMd  «f  ipit  «fM  of  tnaa  aM  dote  togcihar 
and  covered  with  maU;  they  were  raadMR  fWB  akogaltf 
duf;-oul  canoes  poled  over  the  shallow  mtMBt  and  a  BOtdhad 
tree  trunk  served  as  a  ladder.  The  custom  is  also  common  in 
the  estuaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  A  siniil.ir  system 
prevaQt  in  New  Guinea.  Dumont  d'L'r  .  ille  iksailics  four  such 
vflfajflOft  ia  Ibe  Bay  of  Dorei,  contaiiviag  from  cigiit  lo  fiiucQ 
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Moria.  in  Central  Africa,  the  maUmetacbcIng  to  prevent  mfpfite. 

by  bands  of  slave-catcbm.   Siaiiflir  constructions  h|ive  been 

described  by  traveller?,  amung  the  D^  .iks  of  Ifi  irito,  in  Celebes, 
in  the  CaroUne  Islarjds,  on  the  Gold  Ccu^l  of  Alnva,  and  in  oilier 
pKires. 

Hippocrates,  wTiiing  in  the  slh  century  B.C.,  says  of  ihe  people 
Hf  U»  Fhasis  that  their  country  is  hot  and  marshy  and  subject 
to  bccpmnt  iMUUIatiaMii  m4  that  thtgr  live  in  bouses  of  timber 
«idiMd»eMetnietnlfatktBriiiit«f  tib»«ntcn,aad«ae  boau 
•if  »  tfngte  tree  tnuik;  Herodotus,  writing  alw  fai  ibe  sti> 
century  D.c,  describes  the  people  oT  Lake  Pmlas  as  Itvfns  in 
houses  conslructtil  on  pt.il  forms  supjxjrted  on  piles  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  which  are  approached  from  the  l.ind  by  a  single 
narrow  bridge.  Abulfcda  the  Rcographer,  writing  in  the  ijlh 
century,  notices  the  fact  that  part  of  the  Apamacan  I„ikc  was 
inhabited  by  Christian  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  Like  in  wooden 
luits  built  on  pika.  Mid  Sit  Jeba  Lubbock  (Lord  Avcbury) 
BMntkHH  that  tki  RtiiuBMi  MitnaiB  m  Lake  Prasias  "  still 
fnlttbit  woodea  coCl«(es  liuflt  over  the  water,  as  itt  tte  Um 
Herodotus."' 

The  records  of  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  i6th  century  show 
th.il  thr  [H-Uy  chieftains  of  that  time  had  their  defensive  strong- 
holds constructed  in  the  "  freshwater  loili;.  "  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  record  evidence  of  a  similar  system  in  Ihc  western 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  archaeological  researches  of  the  past 
fifty  years  bave  shown  that  such  anifidal  constructions  in  lakes 
wete  used  as  defensive  dwdlingi  by  the  Celtic  people  from  an 
caiiypetfod  to  medieval  tiina  Cm  CaAXHOQ}.  Similar  lesearchcs 
lav*  dto  eataUtabed  tlw  fact  tbat  ia  preldstorie  tbnea  nearly 
all  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  many  in  the  .TijoinJng  coonlries 
—in  Savoy  and  the  north  of  ftaly,  in  .Xuitria  and  Hungary  and 
In  Mecklenburg  and  Pomcrania — were  peopled,  f-o  tu  .^pcak, 
by  lake-dwelling  communities,  living  in  villages  constructed  on 
platforms  supported  by  piles  at  varying  distances  from  the 
•hones.  The  principal  groups  arc  those  in  the  Lakes  of  Bourgrt, 
Geneva,  Ncuchillcl,  Bicnne,  ZUrich  and  Constance  lying  to  the 
aorUiof  tbe  Alp^aiMl  io  the  Lake*  Mmwob^  Vanse,  laeo  aad 
Oarda  lying  to  tbewalb  of  that  meoBtatai  nmge,  Mmy  smaHer 
lakes,  however,  contain  them,  and  they  are  also  found  in  peat 
moors  on  the  sites  of  ancient  lakes  now  drained  or  silted  up,  as 
at  Ljibach  in  Carniola.  In  some  of  the  larger  lakes  (he  number 
of  H-ttlcmcnts  has  been  very  great.  Fifty  are  enumerated  in  the 
Lake  of  NeuchJtcl,  thirty-two  in  tht  Lake  of  Constance,  tw  enly- 
four  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  twenty  in  the  Lake  of  Bicnne. 
Tbe  site  of  the  lake  dwcUiac  «<  WMgW,  in  the  Itatanec,  Lake  of 
rnrniannp,  fanaa  •  paiaUttopaa  mmm  ttwHi  700  pacta  in  length 
rtout  no  paces  In  tncMth.  Hie  aRtleineiit  at  Morges, 
one  of  the  brgtst  bx  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  1 200  ft.  long  by  1 50 
ft.  in  breadth.  Tbe  settlement  of  Sutz,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Lake  of  Bicnne,  extends  over  six  acres,  and  was  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  gangway  nearly  100  yds.  long  and  about  40  ft. 
3»'ide. 

The  substructure  which  supported  the  platforms  on  which 
tbe  dweliiAgs  were  placed  was  most  frequently  of  piles  driven 
into  the  bottoB  of  the  lake.  Lcaa  ftcquently  it  consisted  oi  a 
attdt  ^rf  fciiMlnwiod  or  ftadnta  MIf  tip  f^ralm1Ile  Iwitom  and 

tAMfHwned  by  etakes  penetrating  the  mass  so  as  (o  keep  it 
from  spreading.  When  piles  were  used  they  were  the  rouRh 
stems  of  trees  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  tlrpih  of  the  water, 
sharpened  sometimes  by  fire  .md  at  other  times  chopped  to  a 
poini  by  hatchets.  On  their  level  tops  the  beams  supporting 
the  platforms  were  laid  and  fastened  by  wooden  pins,  or  inserted 
br  ■Mttfoes  cut  in  the  beads  of  the  piles.  In  some  cases  the 
«Mk  COmtraetlatt  was  Anther  steadied  and  strengthened  by 
fcnaa  beeins,  notched  bite  the  piles  betow  the  supports  of  the 
platform.  The  platform  itself  was  usually  composed  of  rough 
layers  of  unbnit  ed  stem's,  hut  orrasionally  it  was  formed  of 
bo.irds  split  fruH  h.-j;cr  Whi  ii  the  mud  was  loo  soft  to 

afford  foothold  lor  the  oiles  ihcy  were  mortised  into  a  framework 
I  fJaccd  bwIiuBtiBy  ao  lbs 


On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bottom  was  rocky  10  that  the  p9es 
could  not  be  driven,  they  were  steadied  at  tbor  bOM  by  being 
envdapod  bi  •  tnound  «f  loose  staneit  bi  tbe  Matter  hi  «bieb 
the  fotnAitfMis  of  plen  and  breakwiMcis  aia  ww  eonttttidad. 

In  cases  where  piles  have  not  been  used,  as  at  Nicderwil  and 
Uauwyl,  the  substructure  is  a  mass  of  fascines  or  faggots  laid 
parallel  anrl  crosswise  upon  one  another  with  intervening  layers 
of  brushwood  or  of  cl4y  and  gravel,  a  few  piles  here  and  there 
being  fixed  throughout  the  mass  to  serve  as  guides  or  sta>-s.  At 
Nicderwil  the  pbufofm  was  formed  of  split  boards,  OMoy  of 
which  were  a  ft.  braad  aad  s  or  j  in.  in  tbUkaaai. 

On  these  substructures  woe  the  fauls  cemposfnf  theiettlt- 
ment;  for  the  peculiarity  of  these  hke  dwellings  is  (hat  tbegr 
were  pile  villages,  or  clusters  of  huts  occupying  a  common 
platform.  The  huts  themselves  were  quadrilateral  in  form. 
The  size  of  t.ich  di\elling  is  in  some  cases  marked  by  boards 
resting  edgeways  on  the  platform,  like  the  skirting  boards  over 
the  flooring  of  the  rooms  in  a  modern  bouse.  The  walls,  which 
were  supported  by  posts,  or  by  piles  of  greater  length,  wti« 
formed  of  waltle-work,  coated  with  day.  Tbe  lloofs  were  of 
day,  and  in  aadi  floor  tbeic  aas  a  heu(k  cdastructed  of  flat 
atafas  of  stone.  TbanolsMMtbaldMliHUiboifc,  straw,  reeds 
or  rushes.  As  the  superstMMMtt  Ma  tMM|f  flSne,  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  position  and  form  of  the  doorways,  or  the  size, 
number  and  position  of  the  windows,  if  there  were  any.  In  one 
case,  at  Schusscnricd,  the  house,  which  was  of  an  oblong  quad- 
rangular form,  about  33  by  73  ft.,  was  divided  into  two  rooms 
by  a  partition.  The  outer  room,  which  was  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  was  entered  by  a  doOlWiy  J  ft.  In  width  facing  the  south. 
The  access  to  the  iaan  noai  «iia4v  a  aimilsr  door  through  the 
psrtkloB.  Tbe  twBS  were  hnaed  af  split  tiee>tiMBks  set  apri^ 
and  plastered  with  clay;  and  the  flooring  of  similar  timbm 
bedded  in  clay.  In  other  cases  the  remains  of  the  gangways  or 
bridges  connecting  the  .selllcmcnis  with  the  shore  have  been 
discovered,  but  often  the  village  appears  to  have  been  acrcssible 
only  by  canoes.  Several  of  these  single-tree  canoes  have  been 
found,  one  of  which  is  43  ft.  in  length  and4  ft.  4  in.  in  itsgreatcst 
widih.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainly 
the  aomhar  of  scpania  dacUinfs  of  which  any  of  these  vfllstes 
may  have  eombted,  bat  at  Wcdetwlt  they  stood  almesi 

tiguously  on  the  platform,  the  space  between  them  not  exceeding 
3  ft.  in  width.  The  size  of  the  huts  also  varied  considerably. 
At  Nicderwil  they  were  jo  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  while  at 
Robcnhausen  they  were  about  3j  ft.  long  by  about  32  ft  wide. 

The  character  of  the  rclicS  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  settle- 
mcnts  have  been  the  dwellings  of  a  people  using  no  materials 
but  stone,  bone  and  wood  for  their  impiemcats,  ornaments  and 
weapons;  tai  atbcffs,  of  a  peopla  asiag  bRUMK  •»  #ell  a*  staoe  and 
bone;  aad  In  others  again  the  occishmST  use  of  frea  Is  dlKfesed. 
But,  though  the  character  of  the  relics  ii  thus  ch.mgcd,  there  is  no 
corresponding  change  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of 
the  dwellings.  The  settlement  in  the  Lake  of  MoosM-cilnrf, 
near  Bern,  affords  the  most  perfect  cx.implc  of  a  lake  dwelling 
of  the  Stone  age.  It  was  a  parallelogram  70  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide,  supported  on  piles,  and  having  «  gangway  built  on  faggota 
connecting  it  with  the  land.  Tw  superstructure  had  beta 
dcstisyedtoflie.  Ihe  imdciaeMS  found  in  t^e  relic  bed  ondd 
ft  wete  axe-heads  of  stoae,  with  thek  baftings  of  slag's  bora  and 
wood;  a  flint  saw,  set  in  a  handle  of  fir  wood  and  fastened  with 
asphalt;  flint  flakes  and  arrow-heads;  harjoons  of  st.-ig's  horn 
with  barbs;  awls,  needles,  chijcis,  fish  hociks  and  oti.er  imple- 
ments of  bone;  a  comb  of  yew  wood  5  in.  long,  and  a  skate 
made  out  of  the  leg  bone  oif  a  horse.  The  pottery  consisted 
chiefly  of  roaghly-aode  vtsids,  some  of  which  were  of  Isife  sisi^ 
otlien  had  holes  laArtbatliiisfior  suspend,  aad  mnf  ireta 
covered  wiUl-  aaoi;  tbe  result  of  their  use  as  culinary  vessels. 
Burnt  wheat,  barky  and  linseed,  with  many  varieties  of  seeds 
and  fruits,  were  plentifully  mingled  v.ith  the  bones  of  the  slag, 
the  ox.  the  swine,  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  representing  the 
ordinary  foo<i  of  the  inhalMtants,  while  remains  of  the  licavcr, 
tk«^»,  the  hare,  the  do|,  the  besi^  ihfi  hofse,  the  elk  and  the 
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tutntHf  ths  IkA  of  iIm  BBdnt  Ijdkt  of  HKfikoiii  mmds  tc  tew 

eooUnucd  in  ocrupatlon  after  the  intmHurlion  of  bronze.  The 
•ite  covers  ne&rly  3  acres,  and  u  rsiimatcd  to  have  cuniaincd 
too.coo  piles.  In  some  parti  three  distinct  succei^ions  of 
inhabited  pUt forms  have  l>ecn  traced.  The  first  ha<l  bwn 
(icsiro>-cd  by  fire.  It  is  represented  at  the  iKittom  of  the  Like 
by  a  layer  of  charcoal  mixed  with  implements  of  stone  and  bone 
and  other  relics  highly  carbonized.  Tht  sico.id  is  represented 
«b»we  tbt  teuooi  by  »  Mrin  «i  pjtalirttli  bum  bmit,  tad  ia 
the  bMttMB  bjr  a  Itfer  of  drnml  wtomi  iMk  wn,  appkt, 
cloth,  bones,  pottery  and  unplements  of  stone  and  bone,  separated 
from  the  first  layer  of  charcoal  by  j  ft.  of  peaty  sediment  inter- 
mixed with  ir  !ii  ,  o(  the  ofcup.ition  of  the  platform  The  piles 
of  the  third  stttli  ment  do  not  reach  down  to  the  shell  marl, 
but  are  fixed  in  the  layers  representing  the  fir«.t  and  second 
settlements.  They  arc  formed  of  ipUt  0.1V.  trunks,  while  those 
of  the  two  first  sctttemcnts  are  foaad  stems  chiefly  of  aoft  wood. 
Tlw  h«t>  «l  tUs  last  Mt ilemeal  ■apwr  to  hi«e  toA  ctf tto  »t*Us 
bB^Mcn  tlieia,  the  droppings  and  IHler  fomlit  bNp>M  tba  tike 
kMlom.  Tie  bonaa  «f  the  utmab  eonsunied  aa  food  at  this 
•tatbn  wef«  foond  tn  aucfa  oumbere  that  $  tons  were  eoHected 
in  the  construcliop  of  a  waterooune  v.huh  <r  <.M.t  t!ic  site. 
Among  the  woodeti  objects  recovered  from  the  relic  be<ls  were 
tubs,  plates,  Udlcs  and  spoons,  a  flail  for  threshing  com,  a  \mI 
for  stretching  f  hoes  of  hide,  cctt  handles,  cJuba,  loAf^Wwa  of 
ytm,  floats  and  implements  of  fishing  and  a  dug-MtOMl  Itft. 
bag,  Ko  M<iuIie>friMiii  mn  fonodt  btt  ttm  «m  wmr 

tfMfiRf:  Among  the  toob  of  bone  ind  stag^  bora  were 
awls,  needin,  fmrpoons,  scraping  tools  and  haftfnp  fw  (tone 

ate  heads.  The  implements  of  sione  were  chicPy  axe-he.td4 
and  arrow-heads.  Of  cUy  and  earthenware  there  were  many 
varieties  of  domestic  dishes,  cups  and  pipl.in>,  and  rruiih!c> 
or  melting  pots  made  of  clay  and  horse  dung  and  still  retaining 
llic  droaay  coating  of  the  melted  bronze. 

Tbe  uttkmeM  of  Aitvoniiw  in  ilio  Lake  of  Noochalol  io-OM 
of  the  ifdieat  mhI  moot  caMMnaMo  OMiOM  of  tht  Bi 

(imy  celts  or M4nidf  tod  akklea,  fifty  kaloo,  tweofy  loriRted 

chisels,  four  I1  amrr.ers  and  an  anvil,  si.xty  Tings  lor  the  arm"!  and 
lep,  several  hi^'liiy  ornate  torques  or  twisted  neck  rinj^,  and 
up'.vards  of  two  htmdred  hair  pins  of  various  siJ!«  up  to  i6  in. 
in  length,  some  having  spherical  heads  in  which  plates  o(  gold 
were  set.  MouMs  for  sickles,  lance-heads  and  braccleta  were 
found-  cut  in  alone  or  aidi.fe|  baked  dty.  From  four  to  fire 
teindred  Veasela  of  potMlf  iMllflnado  aad  dogantly  shaped  are 
hKlCTtodty tbo  fiitiOLUli  iiiwiWiifcinhewBehoi.  fteUc 
Je  Boutgrt,  in  Sanroy.  has  e^ghl  tH<IWilll^  ll  of  <he  Btaoce 
■go.  These  hav-e  yielded  upwards  of  4000  implements,  weapons 
and  ornaments  of  bronze,  among  which  were  a  larpe  proportion 
of  moiiiils  .T,n'!  founders'  materials.  A  few  stone  if.iil-.munts 
suggest  the  transition  from  stone  to  bronze;  and  the  uccasional 
occurrence  of  Iron  weapons  and  potterj'  of  Gallo-Roman  origin 
Indicates  tbe  survival  of  tome  of  the  settlements  to  Roman  times. 
The  rektfve  antlqiiffy  of  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Stone 
tmt  Bmmm  airs  is  not  capablo  of  boiag  deduced  fkMB  oditiBf 
iiMWei.  **  We  may  ventoR  to  |#Mio  them,"  aayt  fit  T,  Kriltr, 
"  in  an  age  whm  iron  and  bronze  had  been  long  known,  but  bad 
not  come  into  our  di»trict»  in  such  plenty  as  to  be  tised  for  the 
common  pur[>ose<i  of  hou-chelii  Lie.  at  a  time  when  amber  had 
already  taken  its  place  as  an  ornament  and  bad  become  an  object 
of  traSic.  '  It  is  now  considered  that  tbe  people  who  erected 
Che  lake  dwellings  of  Central  Europe  were  aJso  the  people  who 
wen  wrcad  over  the  mainland.  The  focms  and  the  omamcnta- 
twn  of  the  impIcMfnts  and  vcapOM  «C  stdoo  and  beoBM  Jonad 
io  the  lake  dowWaga  are  the  am  •»  Iheoe  of  tfc»  hiii|iriiWBli 
and  weapons  in  these  materitk  found  to  the  soil  of  the  adjacent 
regions,  and  both  groups  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the 
industry  of  one  and  the  same  people.  Whether  dwelling  oa  the 
laod  or  dweOiac  In  tbe  hkko,  tbey  have  tzhlbitcd  co  man 
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their  Stone  affa.'a  wqr  bv  coaditiao  of  odmeercMtafhM. 

Thfir  axes  were  made  Of  tOUgh  stones,  sawn  fmm  the  block 
and  ground  to  the  fitting  shape.  They  were  U\t:d  by  iLl  Luii  in 
a  socket  of  stag's  bom,  mortised  into  a  handle  of  wood.  Their 
knives  and  saws  of  fiint  wcfe  mounted  in  wooden  bamiles  and 
fixed  with  asphalt.  They  made  and  used  an  endless  variety  of 
bone  tools.  Their  pottery,  though  roughly  finished,  is  well  made, 
the  vessels  often  of  large  size  and  capable  of  ataadiagtbe  fira 
OS  cooking  utensils.  For  domsatic  dWMe  IkqralMsiMde  WMital 
tubs,  plates,  spoons,  ladles  and  tbe  Wet.  ^tht  f«duM«la  flt 

spinning  and  \\eavii:g  were  liir^cly  pr:irti:cd.  They  nude  M(i 
and  fu.hing  linrs,  .and  use<l  canoes.  T\\ey  prattiied  agricidtUfih 
cultivating  several  varictirs  of  wheat  and  barley,  !)e»ides  millet 
and  flax.  ITiey  kept  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goals  and  swine. 
Their  clothing  w.as  partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  woollen  fabrics 
and  the  skins  of  their  bcnsts.  Their  food  was  nutritious  and 
varied,  their  dsmKogl  neither  unhealthy  nor  incofflmodious. 
Tbejr  lived  ia  tbe  aectititjr  and  comfort  obtafBcd  bjr.iodri 
ofgantentfOBt  nff* wete  apperenily  intelligent,  indsMHois  nd 
progreaafw  Mmtmmitlcs. 


There  Is  00  Indication  of  an  abrupt  change  from  the  utc  of 
stone  lo  the  use  of  metal  such  aa  might  have  occurred  had  the 
knowledge  of  copper  and  bronze,  and  the  methods  of  working 
them,  been  introduced  through  the  conquest  of  the  original 
inhabitants  by  an  alien  race  of  superior  culture  and  civffisatioo. 
The  imprax'ed  cultural  conditkjns  boedne  tpfUtM  la  the 
BHdtiplicatioa  of  the  vailetkn  of  teoh,  smpnae  and  owaatg 
alaie  puniMb  the  neve  f^«i*Mflt  ivatlilw  of  (be  aew 
materfal;  and  that  the  dewfapment  of  Ite  Bmnxe  age  ctdtwe 
in  the  take  dweiling*  followed  the  same  coarse  as  In  the  stnround- 
in^  regtoni  where  the  p<~opIr  dwelt  on  the  dr>'  land  is  evident 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  types  of  implcmcnlat  wcaiKips, 

ori  amenn  aad  vlenrili  eoteMNs  t»,  beiir  ibese  caodMenf  ol 

life. 

Other  classes  of  prehistoric  pile-structures  akin  to  the  lake 
dwellings  me  th»T>lneeMtre  of  Italy  aad  the  Tnpen  of  HoOand; 
Both  df  flMe  ate  edMeMtalB  of  isoodBB  hsita  cMctad  od  pHei^ 
not  ewer  the  micr,  but  ea  Art  tsnd  sohkct  to  ianBdaaooi, 
Tlie  tetmania  aamed  fron  the  nsMy  soH  of  wUdi  tbey 
ire  eompoaed)ap|MBr  as  mountb^  ionetlmes  of  very  considerable 
cictent,  whicfa^hcn  dug  into  dEsdose  the  remains  and  relic  beds 
of  the  ftncient  settlements.  They  art  most  abundant  in  the 
plains  of  northern  Italy  traversed  by  the  Po  and  its  tributaries, 
though  similar  constructions  have  been  found  in  Hungar>-  in  the 
valky  of  the  Tbeiss.  These  pile-villages  were  often  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  tamparf  within  which  tbe  hntt  «cn  teected  in 
more  or  leas  Ngnhr  ondcr.-  Hhflf  «f  tteaa  pfOMI  wMcBoe  ol 
having  been  VMMOlhati  otibs  Aeb'Bji'Bd  t^ftwcad  iCCOflttracttdt 
while  others  show  one  or  more  reconstructions  at  higher  levels 
on  the  same  site.  The  contents  of  the  relic  beds  indicate  that 
ilu y  lx.long  for  the  moit  part  to  the  age  of  b-onzc,  ahbotil^  fat 
M  ir.e  r.ist-s  they  m-iy  be  referred  lo  the  latter  part  of  the  Stone 
age.  Their  irh.hiiants  pruriiscd  agriculture  and  kept  the 
common  domestic  animals,  while  their  toob,  weapons  and 
ornaments  were  mainly  of  simflar  character  to  those  of  the 
Mce  dwdicn  of  tbe  adjofabig  Rjgtou*  Soaie  of 
fmaaia  show  qtiadrai^pagr  t— etiaUhwi  Made 
like  tbe  modem  log  botoes,  of  undressed  tree  trunks  superposed 
ktngitudinally  and  overlapping  at  the  ends,  as  at  Castione  in  the 
province  of  I'arma.  A  similar  mode  of  construction  is  found  in 
the  pile-village  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  near  Donja  Dolina 
in  Bosnia,  described  in  1904  hy  Dr  Truhelka.  Here  tbe  larger 
hotjseshad  pintfomts  in  front  of  them  forming  terraces  at  difiercnt 
levels  descending  towards  the  river.  There  was  a  cemetery 
la  the  vfllagB  ia  vhidi  beCb  tubanit  and  orenatcd 
tbe  fimcr  piadeMhiatbi^  ~  Ftoia  tbe 
general  character  of  tbe  retlcs  tb!s  settlement  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  early  tron  age.  The  Terpen  of  Holland  appear  as  mounds 
snmc  Ah.Tt  sin;il:\r  (o  those  nf  the  ferremare,  and  were  also  pile 
structures,  on  low  or  marshy  binds  subject  to  Innadatioos  from 
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aot  seem  to  belong  fo  the  prehwtoric  ages,  but  yield  Ladications 
of  occupation  in  post-Roman  and  medieval  ticnes. 

AuTHOBlllES. — The  maicri^U  tor  the  investicatioo  of  thi«  wngular 
phaic  of  prchiitoric  life  were  first  coUrctctl  and  systcmatiud  by  Dr 
Ferdinand  Keller  (1800- 1 88 1 ),  of  Zurich, and  printed  io  MtUJuiiuHttn 
4v  AHttamanscktn  Cut&uh^  ««  ZMek,  vols,  ijb-lacii.,  410  (1855- 
1886).  Tliesubtuiiceo(t)irue  reports  has  been  iiMMdu  a  aepwrnM 
work  In  EnsUnd.  Tk*  LaJu  DwtUtnts  of  Svnturland  and  olMtr  parts 
tj  Earobt,  by  Clr  Ferdinand  Kcnt.T,  translated  and  arran]{ea  by 
John  Edward  Lee,  Jnd  ed.  (j  vols.  8vo,  London.  1878).  Other  works 
on  the  nmc  subject  are  FrM^ric  Troyun,  HabtUUiens  Uuustret  its 
tempi  antknt  ti  modcrnes  (Lauaaone.  ib6o) ;  E.  Desor,  Les  PataJUits 
•u  (omUtutions  lacuslrcs  dulat  d«  SeuchdUl  (Paris,  1865);  E.  fJctor 
and  L.  FavTe,  Le  Bel  A[e  du  bromu  ItuusSre  en  Suisse  (Paris,  1874); 
A.  Pcrrin,  £kid€  brthistori^  mr  to  Satoi*  tptcialtment  &  I'ifoque 
laeustr*  (Im  Pai^iUcs  d»  lac  4»  Bmuttt,  Pari*,  1870);  EroMt 
Chaatre.  Lu  PaitMtits  ou  tamtlnuiient  lacMbvt  dm  iat  de  Pahdru 
(Chambcry,  1871);  fiartolomeo  Gastaldi.  Lake  Habitatiaiu  and 
ptekisUirk  Remains  i*  tke  Turbaries  and  Marl  !'<di  oj  Sorlhtm  and 
Cenlrai  Italy,  translated  by  C.  H.  ChamWrs  (.L^rni  in,  I'^f  -i);  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury),  Ptekisloric  Timtt  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1878);  Robert  Vlunro,  Till  T  i^i  Pn Ji'^p  |f  g  iiiiil  111.  1690). 

with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  (J.  An.) 

lAKB  GENEVA,  a  city  of  Walworth  county,  Wisconsin, 
0..SJV.,  65  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Fop.  (1900)  3$8s,  of  whom 
468  were  (oreign-bomi  (1905)  (1910)  3079.  It  is  served 
oy  the  Chicafo  &  NerUwaUro  ailvur.  Tbm  dty  h  pktur- 
csqudy  situated  oa  tha  dMcs  of  Likf  Geam  (a  n.  bog  and 
1}  to  J  m.  wide),  a  beautiful  body  of  renaduU|y  «Mr  water,  fed 
by  springs,  and  encircled  by  rolling  hills  covered  wftb  thick 
gruvci  ul  hardwood  trees.  The  region  is  famous  as  a  summer 
tt  .ort,  particularly  for  Chicago  people.  The  city  is  the  scat 
of  O.ikwood  Sanitarium,  and  at  Williams  Bay,  6  m.  dibiani, 
is  the  Vcxkcs  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dairy  ing 
ii  the  most  important  industrial  interest.  The  fint  settlement 
on  Lake  Geneva  was  made  about  tS)}3.  The  dty  was  darteied 

ijJ^  or  rat  WQOM,.  »  Ue*  in  Um  aoulh^weat  of  the 
pnvlaoi  «C  OnUllo,  Cauda,  bordering  west  on  the  province  of 
llarilnlli.  aflA  «Outh  on  the  state  of  Minnc.v)ia.    It  is  of 

Mtreondjr  Irregular  shape,  anil  contains  many  islands.  Its 
length  is  70  m.,  breadth  10  to  50  m.,  area  ijoo  sq.  m.  It 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Laurcntiaa  region  between  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  and  an  area  ol  j6,ooo  sq.  m.  drains 
to  it.  Jit  ooUccis  the  waters  of  mMay  riven,  the  chid  being 
Baliydmflointheeast,daLiAiiigIUkijrUlM.  AythsWinni- 

»;  liMr  m  tbn  aotth  SMt  It  dfachiipi  into  Lalw  Winnipeg, 
lu  Mnite  Winnipeg  river  btes7  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  drops 
|b|7  IL  in  its  corrjr  uf  rfi,  n:.  The  sccncrv'  fx.th  on  and  aruuiid 
Uw  lake  is  cxcccJiu^ly  bcautu'ul,  and  the  ulandb  are  largely 
occupied  by  the  summer  residences  of  city  merchants.  Kcnora, 
a  flourishing  town  at  the  source  of  the  Winnipeg  livcr,  Ja  the 

the  vicinity. 

UKE  PLACID,  a  viUagc  in  Esses  county.  New  Yotfc,  U.S.A., 
on  the  WijlhimaC^Mtfiar  Lak«,neai  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Pladd, 
•boat  4*  WL  N.W.  of  tiModefoga.  Pop.  (1905)  ism;  (1910) 
l68i.  The  village  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway. 
The  region  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Adirondacks, 
tad  h  a  much  frequented  summer  resort.  Thrre  arc  four  good 
golf  courses  here,  and  the  viU^ige  has  a  wcII-buiU  club  bouse, 
called  the  "Neighborhood  Hou^c."  The  village  lies  on  the 
parrow  strip  of  land  (about  )  m.)  between  Mirror  Lake  (about 
g  Bk  long,  N.  iind  S.,  and  }  m.  wide),  and  lake  Placid,  about 

1^  (N.li£.  by  S^W,),  nad  about  th  m.  (ma»nium) 
\t  kl  oMtnie  It  1I64  ft  Iht  Ut*  b  roughly  divided, 
from  N.  to  S.  by  three  islands— Moose,  the  largest,  and  Hawk, 
both  privately  owned,  and  Buck — and  is  a  beautuul  sheet  of 
Wi'rr  in  a  p:  tiircsquc  setting  of  forests  and  heavily  wooded 
hills  and  mourjtaLns.  Among  the  priiKipal  peaks  in  the  vicinity 
are  Whiteface  Mountain  (4871  ft,),  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  N. 
end  of  the  lake;  .McKenzic  Mountain  (187J  ft.),  about  t  m. 
Io  Ibo  W.,  and  Pulpit  Mountain  (i^jl  U4i  on  the  E.  shore. 
Tbe  MBunit  of  WhilcUce  Hoontaia  jCOttouuKb  •  fine  view, 
•itb  Gothic  U7jg  ftiddUadt  (4Sa»  fU.  Baria  (4815  ft  ). 
MiKV  (ssMit)*.aa]ildatyi»(H>«4^  Pi9WUtei*oai  MBk 


to  i})e  S.  and  Lake  Champlain  to  the  £.,  and  10  the  N.E.  ouqrbo 
seen,  on  clear  days,  the  spires  of  MoolrcaL  In  the  valleys  E. 
and  S.  are  tbe  hwdwatca  ol  the  faowua  AuhUo  1 
>  m.  £.  of  tfttvflhai,  at  fetarth  Elba,  ia  Ibti 
tiooiit,  Joha  BrawSf  with  iia  hiKB  booUit ) 
U  is  another  nonuinent  whiA  bean  the  aaniM  of  tbe  ae  pefsons 
who  bought  the  John  Brown  farm  and  gave  it  to  the  state. 
The  railway  to  the  village  was  completed  in  1&93.  The  village 
was  incorporated  in  1900. 

LAKEWOOD.  a  \-illage  of  Ocean  county,  New  Jersey,  U-S  A.^ 
in  the  township  of  Lakewood,  59  a.  S.  by  W.  of  New  York  city, 
and  8  m.  f rom  the,caaat,  00  the  Cenoal  Eailqiad  of  New  JeMy» 
Pop.  (iooo)o(tbtta«mdii^tadadIagttaTiUf^so94i(sMl 
4aASt  (loio)  sNfk  liilnwwM^  ia  *  faAlaaaMr.  beaMu  Mi 
wbiar  liaait,  ana  b  rftiatiad  la  th«  nlte  of  a  vinr  famt, 

with  two  MMU  lakes,  and  many  charming  walks  and  drives. 
In  tbe  vlUage  there  arc  a  number  ot  tine  residences,  large  hotels, 
a  hbrary  and  a  hospital.  The  winter  temperature  is  lo-u'  F. 
warmer  than  in  New  York.  The  township  of  Lakewood  wu 
incorporated  in  1892. 

LAKH  (from  the  Saafk  lak$iia,  one  hundred  thousand),  a 
term  used  in  British  ladh*  in  a  ooUoquial  leatc  to  rignify  a 
Ukh  of  aapaw  Up4n«  ttooyoao),  aMcb  «t  the  iaoa  vabe  of  tba 
rupee  wodd  be  wonh  L^fim^  hit  aaar  it  amdi  oaly 
The  term  h  also  loqi^  tMod  hk  tiada  litwaa.  A'laadiaA 

lakhs  make  a  crorc 

LAKHIMPUR,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  extreme  i-ast 
of  the  province  oi  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Area,  4529  sq.  m. 
It  lies  along  both  banlts  of  the  Brahmaputra  for  about  400  m.; 
it  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Daphla,  Miri,  .\bor  and  hIishMi  bills, 
E.  by  the  Mishtai  and  Kachin  hilb,  S.  by  the  wMHM  of  tbe 
Patkai  mar  aadtha  JUobit  haaaob^rf  tbe  IkakoMptrtia*  aad  W. 
by  the  jBaifcti  of  Sanaiv  and  Sboatar.  .'Tha  Bateapali» 
is  aavigable  for  steamers  in  all  seasons  u  far  as  Dibrugarh,  ia 
the  rainy  season  as  far  as  Sadiya;  its  navigable  tribulariee 
within  the  district  are  the  Subansiri,  Dibru  and  Dihin^.  The 
deputy-commissioner  in  charge  exercises  jwliiital  control  over 
numerous  tribes  beyond  the  inner  surveyed  border.  The  n-.osl 
important  of  these  tribes  arc  the  Miris,  Abors,  Mishmis,  Khamlis, 
Kachins  and  Nagas.  In  1901  the  r>opulatioo  was  371,396, 
aa  iiriaMe  of  46  %  in  the  decade.  The  diairirr  has  u^a* 
wwibaMe  and  ^smiBiMaa  prosperity.  At  aaA  wrriMha' 
ceasos  tbe  prwaalegB  of  incraee  has  been  over  40,  the  picseai- 
population  being  more  than  three  times  &s  great  as  that  of  187}. 
This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  numerous  tea  gardens  and  to 
the  coal  mines  and  other  entcrp>rises  of  the  Assam  Railways 
and  Trading  Company.  Lakhimpur  was  the  fir^t  district  into 
which  tea  cultivation  was  introduced  by  the  govcrDincnt,  and 
the  Assam  jConpaay  began  (vcsatioaa  beta  ia  1840.  The 
railway,  kaoem  aa  tbadbm-Sadiya  line,  runs  from  Dibrugaih 
to  MafcMW  iiilfc  tm  bovhcs  to  Talap  end  Margherita,  and 
has  beea  ooaaected  aaaai  the  hills  with  the  Atsam^Beogal 
railway.  Tbe  Coal  b  of  ondknt  quality,  and  is  exported  by 
river  as  far  as  Calcutta.  Tbe  chief  oil-wells  arc  a;  Digboi.  The 
oil  is  refined  at  .MarKiurita,  producing  a  good  quality  of  kerosene 
od  and  fir.il-ciass  paraffin,  with  wax  and  other  by-products. 
The  company  also  auaufacturea  bricks  and  pipe^  of  vahooa 
kinds.  AnotherJadaMyiaaMfaglbBbai^lartbaflwmkctaw 
of  tea-dMttlk  Ik. 

LjikMaipar^lgOTes  larKcIv-  in  the  aeaab  of  Aaaam  as  the  regioa 

mhere  sorce^»?ve  invadm^  ironi  the  east  first  reached  the  Drahrr.a- 
'\  hr  |1,ir>  Bh.ji)  .1'..  "nginall),' from  the  wi'sum  picv  ii-.Li-.  ji 
n  '.ia,  were  'Jri\Tn  out  by  the  Chutias  fa  Sh.Tri  racrj.  and  thrw  in 
lhi.ir  turn  t-.T-o  place  to  their  t-nn:  lujut-rful  tircthrtn.  the  Ahoms. 
in  the  ijtn  century.    The  Burmese,  who  bad  ruined  tbe  native 
kingdoms,  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  were  in  liii  expelled  by 
the  British,  who  placed  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  together 
with  SibMear  under  the  rule  of  Raja  Purandhar  SlMlbi  but  St  WM 
not  till  1838  that  the  whole  was  ukrn  under  dhoei  Bllwli adaifaiai 
trstioa.  The  beadquaners  are  at  Dibrugarb. 
See  LakkimpuT  District  Caulker  (Calcutu,  19Q5).- 

LAXma  (Sana,  for  "narfc,"  "siga/'  geneiaQy  used  in 
oompoitiott  arfth  ^iwyai  " pn^tereoa "1  bcaca  "good  sign." 
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wonhfnxd  as  the  fiilMi  e(  love,  beMHy  Mi  piMpcrity.  She 

has  many  oibcr  nauMS,  the  chief  being  £$io  mata  (**  mother  of 
the  world"),  Fadma  ("the  lotus"),  PaJma  layo  ("she  who 
dwells  on  a  ictus  ")  and  JaJadkija  ("  the  ocean-born  ")■  She 
b  represented  aa  of  a  bright  golden  colour  and  seated  on  a  lotus. 
She  is  said  to  bav«  been  bom  from  tlw  m  of  nOk  wben  it  was 
dtomed  froon  MlliiHil.  lAur  milt  Bytto  MOMnid  her 


btak.  Ib  tie  BtojMftfeer  name  does  not  oeeWM* 

MCqm 


DB  (c.  i4io-i453)> 

WW«||[naUy  in  the  service  rf  ihr  '?iil;c  nf  CIcves  and  afterwards 
ta  tblt  of  the  duke  ol  Burgundy,  i'hiiip  III.,  the  Good,  Raininj; 
freat  renown  by  his  prowess  in  the  tiltyard.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  entrusted  him  with  embassies  to  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  France  (i450i  and  subsequently  sent  him  to  put  down 
the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  in  whkh  eipedition  be 
«u  killed.  Hk  biegfapby,  Lt  Lmt  da  JaUs  dt  mestin  Jacques 
4t  Uahg,  nkicb  has  been  pvbliriMd  ■tmnl  ttnei,  is  mainly 
tte  iMft  of  dte  Burgundian  benU  duonlder  Jesn  le 
Fc%Tc,  better  known  as  Ti<t!m  d'or;  the  Flemish  historiographer 
Gtorgcs  Ch  i.stcUain  and  the  herald  Charolais  abo  twit  part  in 
its  con^'ii.i :  ion. 

LAiANDB.  JOSEPH  ifotaS  LEFRANCAIS  DB  (1732-1807), 
Frencb  astionomer,  was  bom  at  Bourg  (deportment  of  Ain), 
on  the  iith  of  July  ims.  His  pilcats  sent  Urn  to  Skris  to 
study  lew;  but  tbe  accMMtcnodgtarlB  WM  duajr.vbere 
J.  N.  Deiiiie  bad  his  obwrratory,  drew  bim  to  sstrooony,  and 
be  became  tbe  reaknij  and  favoured  pupil  of  both  De&Je  and 
Pierre  I-tmonnicr.  He,  however,  con-.pletcd  his  legal  studies, 
and  was  about  tu  return  to  Bourj;  to  practice  there  as  an  advocate, 
1  Lemonnier  obtained  pcrtnission  to  send  him  to  Bcihn,  to 
obscr\-ations  on  the  lunar  parailax  in  concert  with  those 
•f  N.  L.  lacaille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  successful 
fli  his  task  pracnnd  for  Ua^  bcfofs  hfwas  twcotjr'OiWi 
10  Ac  Academy  aC  Berihf  awl  tta  0oat  of  adluatt 


astroaomer  to  tint  of  Paris.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
{mprovement  of  tbe  planetary  theory,  publishing  in  1759  a 
corrertctl  edition  of  Halley's  tables,  with  a  history  of  the  crh  - 
brated  comet  whose  return  in  that  year  he  had  aided  CLiirauli 
to  calculate.  In  1761  J.  N.  Delisic  resigned  in  his  favour  ihc 
dkait  of  astronomy  in  tbe  CoOige  de  France,  the  duties  of  which 
■dunged  by  Lahnde  for  forty-six  y^rs.  His  bouse 
'aa  sstWDoarical  Modasnfy  aad  afltaofit  Us  poptls 
J.  B.  J.  MuabKi'O.  nu6,  f'.  Medato.  aod  Mi  own 
Michel  Lalande.  By  his  publications  in  connexion 
«!tb  the  transit  of  1769  he  won  great  and,  in  a  measure,  deserved 
fame.  But  his  love  of  notoriety  and  impettious  temper  com- 
promised the  respect  due  to  his  scientific  seal,  though  thc^c 
faults  were  partially  baLinced  by  Us  gOWIurf tJT aadtaRMkncc. 
lie  died  nn  the  4th  of  ,^pril  1S07. 

Allhou^h  hi".  Lrivi-vti.;ati(m5  non-  rnnducttfl  with  (Jiligenec  r.Tlher 
than  Rtnius,  the  tjrLcr  of  Lalande  must  Iw  rcK,ir(J<-\j  a»  of  eminent 
jtrvitc  to  asininuniv.  A»  a  lecturer,  and  vkriitr  he  gave  to  ihc 
Kicnce  UDcxamplcd  popuUrily;  his  pUncUry  tables,  into  which  he 
introduced  cutmrioa*  for  anitmd  pcrtwbationa.  were  the  best 
availaMeiipMflMeadeflliafMecwiiry,  and  tbe  Lalande  priie. 
Isadlaiai^  kba  in  itoa  for  the  chief  astronooiical  periarmance  of 
atah  liaar,  ftiU  testifies  to  Us  anthusiasin  for  hi*  favoufite  pursuit. 
AfflOl^st  nis  voluminous  works  arc  Tr.itti  d'aslrcnomie  {1  vols.,  176^4; 
enlarged  edition,  4  vol*.  1771-17S1 .  cd.,  3  volv.  i7').\  lliiloirt 
tiUsIt  franfaite  (1801),  givin>;  thr  pl.ii-es  of  50,r»«j  -ur*;  BibUo- 
graphie  aslrtmomiqiu  { it^oi,).  with  a  history  ii(  ,i<ironomy  from  17S1 
to  iSoa:  AOronomU  d*%  dames  (iji^i  Abritt  tU  mviMhf*  UTM): 
Voyatt  i'MHjrancou  n  JUtli*  ( 1 769).  a  valuaUe  teooadm  falB  WHp 
in  1705-1760.  He  communicated  above  one  huiMVM  aaa  flRy 
paper*  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  editad  tite  Cfnttoisiattt  dtt 
>tnpi  (1759-1774).  and  agam  (i794-i8o7>.  and  mate  the  conchidmg 
2  vols.  <A  the  2nd  edition  of  Mootuda't  Huioirt  4e$  malfiimttfpta 
(iSoi). 

So-  ^ffmrires  dt  riniiilul,  t.  viii.  fl«07)  (J.  B.  J.  Delambro): 
Driambre,  l!:sl.  dt  I'astf.  an  XVIII'  sihU.jt.  K^J;  Afilfnnn  rncdo- 
pttiiqiu,  ii  (1810)  (Mmc  dc  Saira):  J.  S,  BaiUy,  Uttt.  de  l  aslr 
moderns,  I.  11 1.  (<-tl.  ij.'^s);  J  \\iitiU:t,  GtKkicktt  der  Uimm*ltku»i*, 
iL  141:  R.  Woll,  Gtuh.  dtr  AiironmUi  J.  J.  Lalande.  BM.  aitr. 
a.  4%  J.  C  Poegeodoffl.  M*.  EdL  JMiMfrtocI;  M.  Marie. 
RW.  4M  stfmen.  tx.  39. 

LAliN.  n  town  of  nor! h-wi stew  9^dB,  fa  til*  province  of 
^tevedra.  top.  (1900)  i6,ijl  Idbl  fl  fk»  cmtre  of  tbe 


trade  In  agrirultural  products  of  the  fertile  highlamN  br'vren 
the  Dcza  and  Arncgo  riven.  The  local  industries  arc  Unning 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Mar  L^a  an  AVniBf  4C  the 
Gothic  abbey  of  Carboeiro. 

LA  UNEA,  or  La  Likka  de  la  Concekion,  a  town  of  Spald, 
in  tbe  province  of  (^adiz,  between  Gibraltar  and  Saa  RoqiM^ 
Fop.  (1900)  stJSoi,  La  Liaea,  which  derives  its  aaae  tnm 
the  Mm  or  bwiadaiy  dMdfai(  SipaoiA  Maiiiwy  Irmb  Ac  district 
4(  OftiiiKar,  i$  a  towa  tt  coiapai  ad vdy  BWueia  date  and  was 
formWy  looked  upon  as  a  ?-.;hurb  of  San  Roque.  It  is  now  a 
distinct  frontier  ■post  and  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant of  the  lines  of  Gibraltar.  The  fortifications  ercctt  1 
here  in  the  i6th  century  were  dismantled  by  the  British  in  1810, 
to  prevent  tbe  landing  of  Frencb  invaders,  and  all  the  existing 
buildings  an  modem.  They  indnde  barraffcs,  casinoa,  a  tbeatia 
and  a  bull-ring^  much  freqootfadlbgrthaiaksUtaBts  aod  garrisaii 
of  Gibraltar.  Ia  f  Imia  kss  some  trade  fat  cereals,  fruit  and 
vcgeubler,  it  Ii  tib  Nsideace  of  large  aumbers  of  labourers 
employed  in  Gibraltar. 

LALITPUIt.  a  town  of  British  India',  in  Jhansi  district,  United 
Pru\-incc?,  Pop.  (1901)  ri,55o.  It  ha.<;  a  station  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway,  and  a  large  trade  in  oil-seeds,  hides  and 
gki.  It  contains  5c\Tral  beautiful  Hlnda  and  Jala  tempics. 
It  wasfocawiiy  tbebcadqoartcnof  adlMiktaf  aeaantauitfb 
which  was  faiosmwisd  «Mi  lhat  af  ItaHl  la  tivk.  Tte 
Bundeia  tUeh  oTLaBtpar  wero  aooog  taoie  iMio  most  eagei^ 
joined  the  Mutiny,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  that 
the  district  was  pacified. 

LALLY.  THOMAS  ARTHUR,  Coute  de,  Baron  de  ToDendal 
(170?  i;66),  Frcnrh  general,  was  bom  at  Romans,  Dauphinf, 
in  January  170J,  being  the  Son  of  Sir  Gerard  O'Lally,  an  Irish 
Jacobite  who  married  a  French  lady  of  noble  family,  fron 
whom  the  son  inherited  his  titles.  Eateiiiif  Ike  Fkcach  anqr 
Ib  tyn  ke  served  fax  the  war  of  1734  apJoit  Awbla;  be  was 
present  at  Dettingen  (1743),  md  oomoumdcd  tbe  reglmeBt  dk 
Lally  in  the  famoos  Irbh  brigade  at  Pbntenoy  (May  1745).  He 
\va5  m.ide  a  brigadier  on  the  field  by  Louis  XV.  He  had  pre\i- 
ously  been  mixed  up  in  several  Jacobite  plots,  and  In  1745 
accompanied  Charles  Kilward  to  Scotland,  serving  as  aide-de- 
camp at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (January  1746).  Escaping  to 
France,  he  ser\ed  with  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  at  the  captote  ol  Maestrickt  (174^  was  made  a  martek^ 
dtetmp.  WUnvar  broke  out  with  EothBd  fa  1750  lally  ^ra* 
fhree  the  comniaiid  of  a  French  otpedition  to  India.  Be 
reached  Pon<Seberry  In  April  1758,  and  at  tbe  outset  met  with 
some  trifling  miL'tary  stjcccss.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  a 
capable  Rcneral;  but  his  pride  and  ferocity  made  him  disliked 
by  his  ofTicrrs  and  hated  by  his  soldiers,  while  he  regarded  the 
natives  as  slaves,  despised  their  assistance,  and  t  ramplcd  on  their 
traditions  of  cailfc  n  consequence  everything  went  wrong  with 

hfaa.  He  w  mmeeemful  in  an  stuck  on  Tanjore,  and  bad 
to  itrt*  fron  the  sie^  of  Madras  (1758)  owing  to  the  tbnd|r 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet.  He  was  defeated  by  Sir  E>Te  Coote 
at  Wandiwash  (1760),  and  besieged  in  Pondicherry  and  forced 
to  capitulate  ( 1 76 1 ).  lie  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England. 
^V^ulc  in  London,  he  heard  that  he  was  accused  in  France  of 
treachery,  and  insisted,  against  advice,  on  returning  on  parole  to 
stand  bis  trial.  He  was  kept  prisoner  for  nearly  two  years 
before  the  trial  began;  then,  after  many  painful  delays,  he  was 
iCBteDocd  to  dcaik  (M«y  1^  t7fi6),  aad  three  days  later  bdMidcd. 
I4nd>  XV.  tiled  to  ttnev  the  rcsponsfbfltty  for  whM  wtt  na^ 
doublcdly  a  judira.il  murder  on  his  ministers  and  the  public, 
but  his  policy  needed  a  scapegoat,  and  be  was  probably  well 
content  nottoeKrdieUs'aiibMiiyio  AveaaalBmtftia^^ 
foreigner. 

See  G.  B.  Malleson,  TH*  Cereer  of  CouiU  idh  iH^i)  :  "  Z'&" 
(the  marc^uis  de  Lally-Totlendal)  article  bi  t1»  JH^ftpku  MifkoMdi 
and  Voltaire's  (Emrts  tomplites.  The  Nfen  docoments  are  pra> 
■crvediBtheBaiiothlvieNationala. 

LAUMouMBiik  mmmn  dnun,  imoon  w 

(17S1-1830),  wMboiB  at  Pari?  on  the  jth  of  March  1751.  He 
waa  the  IcfitiaAadSM  U  the  comte  de  Lally  and  only  dhcovered 
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llttMCKt  of  bit  birth  oo  Uw  dqr  of  his  hthailicgwMtto,  wbea 
he  motvcd  to  devote  bimadf  to  clearing  his  fatbef'i  memory. 

He  was  sup[X>rtcd  hy  Vollairc,  and  in  I7;J^  iucceedcd  in  persuad- 
ing Louis  X\1.  lo  annul  the  decree  which  had  btnlciRcd  Ihe 
comtc  dc  Lally;  but  the  parlcmcnl  of  kvjucn,  to  which  the  case 
.Wss.tclened  bock,  in  i;S}  again  decided  in  favour  o(  LaJly's 
foBt.  Ihe  case  was  rctncd  by  other  coiuts,  but  Lally's innocence 
«M  piw  taOjf  >diai»<d  bjr  the  Fnach  jndtBS>  la  1779  Lally- 
Ibllendal  boqgitt  Ihe  cCob  of  Cn»i  ImlK  «C  fitmpcs,  and  ia 
1789  was  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  foe  the  nMtm  of  Paris. 
He  played  tome  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  RevolatbMi,  but 
was  tiKD  riinsc-rv;!'. ivc  lo  be  i:i  :>ytnt' ith\-  wilh  aJl  cvai  of  its 
earlier  developments,  lie  threw  hi:]v.,<  li  into  op|xxsiiion  lo  the 
"  l>Tanny  "  of  Mirabdu,  and  condetnned  the  epidemic  of  rc- 
nunciatioa  which  in  the  session  oi  the  4ih  of  August  17S9 
destroyed  the  traditional  institutions  of  France.  Later  in  the 
vear  he  emimtcd  to  EoflaiHL  Dttcbv  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL 
Oy  the  Nitwul  Cooventiov  (end)  be  ofiered  to  defeaii  the 
mat,  but  wis  not  alioved  to  Rtum  to  FaaoB.  Jit  did  ao( 
tSI  the  time  of  the  Consulate.  Louis  XVIIli  oaated 
Jdn  a  peer  of  France,  and  in  i3i6  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  Fro.-n  1h.1i  time  until  his  death,  on  Uic  iiih 
of  M.irch  1830,  he  dcvo'.cd  himsdl  to  philaathMfic  WOCk, 
especially  idcnttfyiof  himseli  with  priM>a  reform. 

Soc  his  PkUfytr  fttr  hunt  XVI.  fLondon,  1793):  Lally- 

Ti'llcniijl  was  ako  in  part  rrsponsiUIc  fur  the  Uimoir*s,  attributed 
to  Jovph  W.lifr.  concerning  M.int  Antijinclte  (iSoa);  lie  (urihcr 
editi-d  the  ariicic  on  his  (.ithcr  In  thr-  /i:p/;rn^fci>  Micnaud:  sc<"  .ilso 
Arnjult,  Dmour)  f>ron<>nci  aux  juntr  u!:.;:  dr  .\f  U  marquii  de  Latly' 
TolUndai  I4  ij  »wt  iSjo  (Parisl;  Oauihict  dc  Breey.  SUtolotu  a* 
It  U  m,}rcntis  d*  LjtUx-TtUtndtl  iJnnM,  vnd^ted);  Voluire,  CEu^et 
toti-.i-liks  (Paris,  1889},  la  which  see  the  analytical  table  of  contents, 
vol.  li. 

LALO,  EDOUARD  (1812-1892),  French  composer,  was  bora 
at  LiOe^  on  the  S7tb  of  January  iS^i.  He  began  his  musical 
gtudies  at  the  cooMrvaloIre  at  Lille,  and  in  Parts  •tWikM  the 
violin  classes  of  lUbcocck.  For  several  years  Lal^lwla,  awdest 
•od  letind  eaitoce^  pbtyiog  the  viola  ia  Iba  ijWiMt  party 
oipudicd  by  Anniogiuid  and  Jacquard,  and  w  composing 
chamber  music.  His  early  works  include  two  trios,  a  quartet, 
and  several  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  In  JS67  he  ttxyk 
part  in^an  operatic  compel ition,  an  ojx-ra  from  his  fK.n,  entiilcd 
PUsqM,  obtaining  the  third  place  out  of  forty-three.  This 
work  was  accepted  for  production  at  the  Paris  Opera,  but  debys 
occurred,  and  notbiOK  was  done.  Fie«?M  was  nest  ofleied  to  the 
mitre  de  la  Moaoaii*  Brussels,  and  was  about  to  be  fwoduced 
there  when  the  manaitr  bacaafc  hankiMpt.  Tbnmibia  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age.  Lab  fistind  Umsett  bi  AfllcuHlei.  Fitsqut 
was  never  performed,  but  the  composer  published  the  pianolorlc 
score,  and  eventually  employed  some  of  ihc  niuvic  in  oilici  \\otLs. 
After  the  Fr.uici>-Ccrman  war  French  coniix.<M:rs  found  their 
opportunity  in  ibe  concert -room.  Lalo  was  one  of  these,  and 
daring  the  tacceeding  ten  years  several  interesting  works  from 
bis  pen  wwB  pioducnl,  among  them  a  sonat*  for  vioionccllo,  a 
**  divertteemeot "  for  oicbeslia,  a  violia  flOMHto  and  the 

known  com  podtfons.  In  the  meanwbOe  he  bid  written  a  second 

opcr.i,  L(  FrI  cf' I'j,  which  he  hop*  d  ■wnild  be  produced  at  the 
Ojcra.  The  a(l;nini>ttalii.>n  oHcrcd  hmi  the  "scenario"  of  a 
ballet  instcid.  LaJo  w,\s  ol.'Iigcd  to  be  ci';i'cnt  with  lhi>,  ai;J 
set  to  work  with  so  much  energy  that  he  fell  ill,  the  last  scenes 
of  the  baDei  bcblC  onbcatratcd  by  Gounod.  Namouna,  the 
baUet  bt'quesdan,  «aa  produced  at  the  OUa  in  Mt.  Six 
yean  later,  on  the  7tK  «  May  1888,  Lt  Kti  fYt  va»  brought 
Ottt  at  the  Opte  Caniqiac^and  Lolo  was  at  last  enabled  to  Uste 
the  sweets  of  snccesa.  Unfortunately,  fame  came  to  him  too 
late  in  life.  A  pianoforte  concerto  and  the  music  to  Nfron,  a 
pantomimic  piece  played  at  the  Hippo<lrorac  in  1891, Were  his 
laiL  tv.\)  works.  He  hid  l>c>;Tin  a  new  opera,  but  had  only 
written  (he  first  act  when,  on  the  33rd  of  April  1S93,  he  died. 
Xbia  opera,  La  Jtcfmrit,  «aa  finished  by  Arthur  Coquard,  and 
was  produced  in  llff  a&  Jioate  Carlo,  Aix-k»>Bai|ia  «ad 
fiioUyiaPtwik         fed  ^MtU  ori^iaaliiy,  diiffyaibH  kk  M» 


enployawni  «l  ch40»  iMMriB  davlMii  Bi»  Marie  fa  «Mr 

ingenious  and  briUbmtly  metlv& 

LA  MADDALENA.  an  island  ?]  m.  from  tbi  HX.  coast  of 
Sardinia.  Pop.  (iiyoi)  8j6i.  Napoleon  bombaidcd  it  in  179^ 
without  success,  and  Nelson  made  it  his  headquarters  fc^r  scjoio 
lime.  It  is  now  an  in^xtrtaat  naval  staiion  of  the  Italian  fleet, 
the  anchoraie  beLiv  ipod,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  A  bridge 
and  an  embaokmeiU  connect  it  with  Caprtra.  U  appeals  t» 
have  been  inhabited  in  Kotoan  times. 

LiMAlSM,aqnNcmafdocidawpBit|irfeligioaa,paitltyi»liiiGaL 
Religiously  It  btbecanuptfbm  of  Buddhism  prevalenl  In  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  It  stands  in  a  relationship  topriniiivc  Bud  lh'?m 
similar  to  that  in  which  Roman  Catholic i>;n,  uj  long  a<i  the 
temporal  f>ower  of  the  pope  was  still  in  existence,  stood  to 
primitive  Christianity.  The  ethical  and  metaphysical  ideas 
most  conspicuous  ia  the  doctrines  of  TlBtfiim  aia  not  cenfioed 
to  the  highlands  of  caatal  Asia,  tb^  aia  accepted  fai  gfttt 
measuicaboinlapaaaBdChiaa.  It  k  the  naiaa  «( tbsaa  idcoa 
witb  a  biecaidiical  ^fatan^MMl  tidtb  the  taavMal  aavmilpMT 
of  the  bead  of  that  system  fa  Tibet,  which  constitutes  what  h 
dislinciivi  ly  understood  by  the  term  T.:.n  .'ism.  LSmiism 
has  acquired  a  special  interest  to  the  student  of  comporaUve 
history  through  the  instructive  paralUlllllkbit*hilNM|f|Mtanli 
to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  central  point  of  primiiiw  Buddhism  was  the  doctrina 
of  "  Arahatship  " — a  system  of  ethical  and  mental  acU^cultan^ 
in  which  deliverance  was  found  from  all  the  mysteries 
aadaocrowaaitfifaJaAchaaflaailMaitUbeiaacbad  T"*  ^, 
here  on  eartb.  Tbb  doctrine  aeeans  to  basw  been  yt'^Ju.-' 
hcM  Miry  nearly  in  its  original  purity  from  the  time 
wi:Li)  It  w.is  propounded  by  Gota.-na  in  the  6th  tcn'.ury  11  c, 
to  the  period  in  which  northern  In'J;,^  w.\s  conquered  l>y  the 
Huns  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Soon  alter 
that  time  there  arose  a  school  of  Buddhist  teachers  who  called 
their  doctrine  the  "  Great  Vehicle."  It  wasnotin  aay  contradic- 
tion to  the  older  doctrine,  which  they  oonteovituovsiy  called  tbo 
"  Little  Vehicle,"  but  bxluded  it  all,  and  «as  based  opon  iu 
The  distinguishing  charactrrbtic  of  the  newer  school  was  the 
in-.pMr'.,u>-c  v.h.ih  it  atlai  hc  l  to  "  Bodliiiatihip."  The  older 
School  h.id  taughi  ilsat  Ouiania,  who  had  propounded  the  doctrine 
of  Ar.ihalship,  was  a  Buddha,  that  oidy  a  Buddha  is  ca[jaL:c 
of  discovering  that  doctrine,  and  that  a  Buddha  is  a  man  who 
by  self-denying  efforts,  continued  through  many  hundreds  of 
diflcrcat  biiths«  has  acquired  the  so^alied  Jot  ^inmitU  «K 
cadinal  iditiNa  in  such  pcriectioo  that  be  is  aUa,  adictt  aia  aad 
isaaiaaee  ba«t  friacd  the  upper  hand  throughout  the  world, 
to  save  the  human  race  from  impending  ruin.  But  until  the 
process  rf  perfection  lias  been  completed,  tinlil  the  moment 
when  at  ia>t  ihc  Sage,  sitting  under  the  \Visdom  tree  acquires 
that  |>.i.rticular  insight  or  wisdom  which  is  called  Knlightenment 
or  Buddhahood,  he  is  still  only  a  fiodhisat.  The  linic  of  connexion 
between  the  various  Bodbisats  in  the  future  Buddha's  successive 
births  is  not  a  soul  which  ia  transfcnad  Itoot  body  to  body* 
but  tbi  baroM,  or  cbaiactar,  iHddk  cadi  axnsiivt  BodMaH 
inbarila  Heoi  ids  predecessors  in  the  long  chain  of  ealitiMM. 
Nov  the  OMer  school  also  held,  in  the  fint  place,  that,  when  a 
man  \\?A,  in  life,  attained  to  Arali.i;  l,']',  h;-  karma  would 
no;  p.i-.s  on  to  an\  other  individual  in  aii  .rlHT  iilc  - nr  in  other 
wor.l-!.,  lluit  after  .Xrah.-itship  there  woul  i  be  no  rcljirth;  and, 
secondly,  that  four  thousand  years  alter  the  Buddha  had  pro- 
claimed the  Dhamma  or  doctrine  of  Arahatship,  his  teaching 
would  bays  died  away,  and  awotbffr  Juddba  awwild  ba  sequired  to 
bribg  BaahiBd  oaea  aaora  to  «  kaaoMsa  af  the  trath  Iba 
leaders  of  the  Great  Vehicle  urged  their  followers  to  seek  to 
attain,  not  so  much  to  Arahatship,  which  would  involve  only 
their  own  salvation,  but  to  Bodhisatshiji,  by  the  attammer.l  ol 
which  ibey  would  be  conferring  the  blessings  of  the  Dhamma 
upon  counllc<i>  multitudes  in  Ihe  long  age*  of  the  future.  By 
thus  laying  stress  Mpoo  Bodhisatship,  rather  than  upon  Arahat* 
ship,  the  new  scbool,  though  they  doubtlf:>s  merely  ihoitght 
IhenMliKa  to  ba  caiqtag  the  older  orthedoa  dacttiaes  to  their 
b#ra|  cwMhwiw^  mm  saliy  chaaciag  tba  cantijal  foiuM 
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tttddUtm,  uKi  tlteriiig  ilw  (Hnettoa  oTUiilraMald  vtton. 
Il  «M  •!  M  tvafl  that  tlMy  adbond  te  ette  nMCl*  in  tk*  mria 
li  tkt  older  teacUof ,  thai  titty  fnitrntd  MInN  tolftt  MM 

tllileal  (}-stein,  that  they  adikeicd,  except  ia  •  fctrwUhnpartart 

dct  ii's,  to  the  old  regulations  of  the  order  of  the  Buddhist  mcndi- 
cmt  rcclu&es.  The  ancient  books,  preserved  in  the  Pait  Pit  :kas, 
being  Riainly  occupied  with  the  details  of  Arahatship,  li>-t  ttxir 
eiclusive  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  attention  was  being 
directed  to  the  details  of  Bodhiaatship.  And  the  opinion  that 
cwiy  leader  ia  their  religious  circlet,  every  teacher  diMinguished 
iMBg  them  for  his  sanaity  of  life,  or  for  his  extensive  learning, 
MMBedyMt,«lMa||l»iMW«ukl«k»pnb«b|spl«diidMrii«l 
the  fensM  «r  «ont  RKKt  tMcbcr  tt  old,  aptmd  Cha  door  to  • 
Bood  of  superstitious  fanrios. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  new  school  found  its  earliest 
professors  and  its  greatest  expounders  in  a  part  of  India  outside 
the  districts  to  which  the  personal  influence  of  Gotama  and  of  his 
immediate  followers  had  been  confined.  The  home  of  early 
Buddhism  was  round  about  Koaala  and  Magadha,  in  the 
drstrict,  that  is  to  say,  ntclll  tad  MUth  of  the  Ganges  between 
iilMra  AlkkabMl  Mv  ]i«  «■  llM  «Mt  aiMl  BaMc  M  the  «aat 
1lM  IMM  •!  ta»  €fm  VMM»  WM,  tt  tal,  K  A*  «e«ugtite 
farther  to  the  north  and  west.  Bttddbnn  aroae  fai  countries 
where  Sanskrit  was  never  more  than  a  learned  tongue,  and  where 
the  exclusive  clainis  of  the  Brahmins  had  never  been  un.vcrs  illv 
admilted.  The  Great  Vehicle  arose  in  the  very  sironshold  oi 
Br.ihrninisni .  .ir.d  .imonj;  a  [iruiili-  ;o  whom  Sanskrit.  liLc  Latin 
in  the  middle  ages  in  Lurope,  was  the  literary  UH(ua  Jranta 
Tke  nMT  Ktmtilit  therefore,  which  the  new  movement  called 
bnk.  «M  Mitm,  aad  hat  baca  pramwad,  in  Samkiii— iu 
pwapri  bwlairf  fltfaw^  qrdwttfiit,  Iwinf  Yhn  tiiMiirwIin  i 
(t)  ^rifUM-parai^i,  (s)  Cnffa-rr^a;  (j)  /)al«44«Ni»-wmf; 
(4)  Stmtdki-raja;  ($)  LmUmMIra;  (6)  Saddkarma-puMiaHkMi 
(-)  Taihilt:  :ld-r.uliyjij:  1.'^)  Lalita-xislara;  (tj)  Sutjrna-prabhSsil. 
The  date  of  none  of  these  works  is  known  with  any  certainty, 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  my  one  of  them  is  older  than  the 
6th  century  after  the  death  of  Gotama.  Copies  of  all  of  them 
WH« brought  to  Europe  by  Mr  B.  H.  Modgwn,  and  other  copies 
have  been  it<ai»ad  since  then;  but  only  one  of  them  has  as 
yet  been  poblfited  fit  Eotope  (the  Lalita  Vittan,  edited  by 
Lofmann),— twJIyfwiM—bacalranalatwl  tninniy  luwpwiB 
language,  them  ajetha  ZdMte  Viilmm,  >f H JUtil  IH>  VmtAt 
thmugh  the  Tibetan,  by  M.  Foucaux,  and  the  Saddkarma 
Pundarika,  translatoJ  into  English  by  Professor  Kern.  The 
former  is  kt;cndary  work,  partly  in  verse,  on  the  life  of  Gotama, 
the  historical  Buddha;  and  the  latter,  also  partly  in  verse, 
is  devoted  to  proving  the  essential  identity  of  the  Gr<.at  and  the 
Little  Velucl«i,  and  the  equal  authenticity  of  both  as  doctrines 
enunciated  by  the  master  himself. 

(X  llw  Mlkni  of  than  aba  wocfca,  as  «{  all  tht  akte  BaddUat 
worfct  wftbaaa  or  two  exceptions,  nothhitfaaalMaaaaoartaiaad. 
The  founder  of  the  system  of  the  Great  Vehicle  it,  boweiMr, 
often  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Nilgirjuna,  whose  probable 
date  is  about  a.d.  200. 

Together  with  NagSrjuna,  other  early  teachers  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  whose  names  arc  kno-.vn  arc  \a?iumi!ra,  \'asubandhii, 
Arwadava,  DhannapAla  and  Gunamati — all  of  whrnn  were 
iMHdaiMa  as  Bodhisats.  As  the  newer  school  did  not  venture 
•a  te  aa  to  ckiB  «  BodUnii  the  diadplaa  stated  ia  the  older 
lamia  1 11  lau  liiin  ihi  wmlaiBiiiaaili  1  iif  Tiium  f  ftiij  li  1  tm 
precisdy  the  penoas  kaoaii  aa  AiahaU),  they  attaiaptad  to 
give  the  appearance  of  age  to  the  Bodhisat  theory  by  representing 
the  Buddha  as  being  surroun'!<  d,  not  <jnly  hy  his  human  com- 
panions the  Arahats,  but  also  by  fabulous  I  cings,  whom  they 
fcprcscnted  as  the  Hodhisati  existing  at  that  time.  In  the 
Opening  words  of  each  MaiityitM  trcati^:  a  list  is  given  of  such 
Bodhlsata,  wfaa  wef*  hagtiiiilini.  together  with  the  historical 
■odktaBt^  la  IMdngr  a  poattion  in  the  Buddhist  church  of 
tibNatiMrfadtfia  tins  occupied  by  tba  sainu  ia  the  cone- 
yoadinc  period  of  the  Mrtary  el  Cfcilirtially  ia  the  CI— d>  ai 
And  these  Usual  (ababaeMMMahaaaawaAttMl 
Mr  ttaf  ^  ia  lav*  li  tia  laur 


woriis;  and  H  is  often  poaaible  by  eeaipeflsg  tlwm  dee  witfa 
anolber  (0  fix,  net  tbe  date,  bat  the  companlive  aft  «f  tlN 
baehaiaiildcbilHqraecMk  Hai  it  b  a  fair  fafcfence  to  draw 
heaittedtartiKH  el  dte  lilt  fa  the  opening  words  of  the  LaHta 

Vistartj,  a5  compared  with  that  in  the  first  sections  of  the  5arf- 
dh'irmj  I'un  inrtk:.  that  the  latter  work  is  much  the  younget 
of  thi-  two,  .1    .\, '  ision  supported  also  by  other  considerations. 

Among  the  Bodhisats  mentioned  in  ihc  Saddkarma  Pundarika, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  L^ita  Vulara,  as  attendant  on  the 
Buddha  are  Manju-fiif  and  AvaMciteivara  That  these  saints 
were  already  acknowledged  by  tbe  Mhrwers  of  the  Great  Vehicle 
St  tie  hfjjaaiag  at  tha  sth  ctataiy  fc  deer  from  the  fact  that 

Kn,  wfea  vWtetf  Tndte  abeot  Chat  thne,  says  that  * 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  "  were  then  worshipping  them  at  Mathcra, 
not  far  from  Delhi  fF  H.,  chap.  xvi.).  These  were  supposed  to 
be  celestial  lxinfi>  wlm,  in'-pired  by  love  of  the  human  race, 
had  taken  the  so  ealled  (ireal  Resolve  to  become  future  Buddhas, 
and  who  therefore  descended  from  heavxn  when  the  actual 
Buddha  was  on  earth,  to  pay  reverence  to  him,  and  to  leant 
of  him.  The  belief  in  them  probably  arose  out  of  the  doctlhit 
el  the  eider  icbool,  «Uch  did  not  deny  the  fwlMtiWict  oC 
larieai  attxabm  at  picaleas  mythology  and  ipetalithm,  hat 
allowed  of  their  actttal  esllteBce  aa  spiritual  beings,  and  only 
deprived  them  of  all  power  over  the  lives  of  men,  and  declared 
them  to  be  temporary  beings  liable,  like  men,  to  sin  and  ignor- 
ance,  and  reeiuirin?.  like  men,  the  salvation  of  Arahatship. 
.\mong  them  the  l.iiir  Itu'!'lhr!s  sreni  to  have  placed  their 
numerous  Bodhisats;  and  to  have  paid  especial  reverence  ta 
Manju4rl  as  the  personification  of  wisdom,  and  to  .AvaloUla* 
kma  aa  the  peteoaificatioB  el  ovemliog  lovew  The  taaMT 
aw  allMnards  IdntfM  with  the  mytfafcal  int  BaMUtt 
oMtanqTi  aAa  li  aoppaNd  la  have  intredaced  dvflbatfoa 
biia  Tibet  llMUt  t«e  haadied  aad  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  nuddha. 

The  way  was  now  open  to  a  rapid  fall  from  the  simplicity 
of  early  Buddhism,  in  which  men's  attention  was 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  system  of  self-culture, 
to  a  belief  in  a  whole  pantheon  <rf  saints  or  angels, 
which  appealed  Hete  etfoagly  to  the  half-«ivfliaed 
races  among  when  Ifci  OMtat  Vehicle  wia  aair  pit»> 
fcaed.  A  thea^y  ipans  ap  which  was  supposed  to 


If  u  wUdi  <  ^ 
af  na  Baddhas  by  representing 
as  only  the  outward  appearance,  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  or 
emanation,  of  ethereal  Buddhas  dwelling  in  the  skies.  These 
were  called  DhyHni  Buddhas,  and  their  number  was  supposed 
to  l>c,  like  that  of  the  Buddhas,  innumerable.  Only  five  ot 
them,  however,  occupied  any  space  in  the  speculative  -world 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  later  Buddhists  had  now  be^un  to 
move.  But,  being  Buddhas,  they  were  suppoH-d  to  have  their 
Bodhisau;  and  thaa  oat  el  the  tee  lest  Baddhaa  of  tbe  eatUer 
teecMag  tbM  fMir  ap  i«a  aqraik  trWM^  aaeh  group  ca»> 
sistiag  of  one  of  these  fire  Baddhaa,  Ma  praiatype  ia  bcMca 
the  Dhyani  Buddha,  and  his  celestial  BocHibat.  Among  thoa 
hyp  iihetif  ,il  beinRs,  the  ovations  of  a  sickly  scholasticism, 
hollow  .;bst  rartions  without  life  or  reality,  the  particular  trinity 
in  which  the  historical  Gotama  was  assigned  a  subordinate 
place  naturally  occupied  the  most  exalted  rank.  Amiiabha, 
the  Dhyftni-Buddha  of  thb  trinity,  <^oon  began  to  fill  the  lai)geat 
pLice  in  the  minda  of  the  new  Khool;  and  Avalokitetwara* 
his  Bodhisat,  was  looked  upon  whh  a  ravemice  somewhat  leas 
than  Ua  foraet  ^BV.  It  li  Mldhw  la  add  that,  fdar  the 
overpowering  InnaiBfe  of  thaa  vafa  tauiglaatloas,  ^  canwit 
moral  teachings  of  Gotama  bcr  tmr  more  and  more  hidden  fnmi 
view.  The  imagin-ry  saints  grew  and  flourished.  Each  new 
creation,  each  new  step  in  the  theory,  demanded  another, 
until  the  whole  sky  was  filled  «ith  forgeries  of  the  brain,  and 
the  nobler  and  simpler  lessons  of  the  founder  of  the  religion 
were  hiddca  beaeatb  the  glittering  stream  of  meupbyaical 
subtlcUas. 

aUUlMiae MHlla MOeaad oa the elaafB of  the  eaiUar  peiot 
«f  view.  liaaartaaMs  ef  the  irmMhlit  pandits,  no  kager 
accvpied  with  ihi  pnctlori  InHoa  af  AnhMihjpk  I 
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attcotioD,  M  far  as  it  wu  iwt  cngoi^ed  upon  their  hlmrchy 
oi  inyihologiral  beings,  to  questwris  of  metaptiysical  speculation, 
•rliidi,  iu  ifae  earliest  Buddhisin,  arc  not  only  tiisrouraj;cd 
but  forbidden.  Wc  Imd  long  treatises  on  the  njiurc  ol  being, 
idealistic  dreams  which  have  as  iutle  to  do  with  ibc  Uodhuaiship 
that  is  concerned  with  the  salvation  o(  the  world  as  with  the 
AnbaUhip  that  «  wacrmfd  with  the  perfect  life  Only  one 
lower  iUp  «ai  powibfc.  tad  that  wu  not  bog  in  being  uken 
The  Minism  common  alike  to  the  — twght  UiiwMtd  to  Umc 
Hindu  conquerors,  but  coodcmMd  la  Murty  Boddbim,  wu 
alli'vvcd  to  revive  A$  ihc  stronger  side  of  Cotama's  teaching 
Was  neglected,  the  drhasmg  Ixhc/  in  riics  and  ceremonies, 
and  charms  and  incantation*^,  which  had  been  the  cs|>crial  object 
of  his  scorn,  began  to  »prud  like  the  Birana  weed  warmed 
by  a  tropical  sun  in  marsh  and  muddy  loiL  As  in  lodia.after 
the  expuUioo  of  BtukUusra,  the  degrading  worship  of  Siva 
and  his  dudcy  tiride  had  been  incorporated  into  Hinduism 
fcom  th«  annft  denfl  mnhv  si  Aiyw  lad  «|  tamrktytm 
tiibcfl,w.upunBiiddMMBdiid«w«yln  At  Mitb.  At  rMM 
S)'stem,  a  mixture  of  inagic  and  witchcraft  aai  MMBBiyg  VU 
incorporated  into  the  corrupted  Buddhism. 

The  founder  of  this  system  sccnu  to  have  been  A-  u  ,in 
lafkieaUal  monk  ul  PcsIUwm,  who  wrote  ttie  &t&i  icxi-t>ouk  of 
the  creed,  the  Yotickchdra  BkAmi  idtUo.  in  the  6tb 
century  a.0.  Hauan  Tsang,  who  travelled  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th,  found  the  monastery  where  Asanga  bad 
Jhwd  ia  niiM,  ud  layt  that  h*  hMl  Gvad  «M  thMuad 
yam  after  the  Boddha.*  Aaaagt  najHted  wUh  pvt  daitailty 
to  reconcile  the  two  opposing  systems  by  placing  a  number  of 
&uvite  gods  or  devils,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  inferior 
heavens  of  the  then  prevalent  Buddlmm,  and  by  representing 
them  as  worshippers  and  supporters  of  the  Buddha  and  of 
Avalokiteivara.  He  thus  made  it  possible  for  the  half-converted 
and  rude  tribes  to  remain  Buddhists  white  they  brought  ofTcrings. 
and  even  bloody  oflerings,  to  these  more  congenial  sluiiies,  and 
while  their  practical  belief  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  Truths 
or  the  NoUe  EigbtMd  HxK  bat  bMaU  Itattf  aloMtt  wholly 
with  obtaining  magic  powers  (Siddii),  by  means  of  mngir  phrases 
{DUraui),  and  magic  circles  (Jlf<m^a/a).  Asang^'s  happy  idea 
bote  but  too  ani[>ie  fruit.  In  hi.s  own  country  and  Nep&l.  the 
•tw  wine,  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  taste  of  savages,  completely 
disqusflUied  them  from  enjoying  any  purer  dnnk;  and  now  in 
both  countries  Saivuun  is  supreme,  and  Buddhism  is  even  tKimin* 
ally  extinct,  except  in  some  outlying  districts  of  Nepal.  But  this 
Ml  cSoct  hat  oo^  been  wotlwd  OKI  in  the  layae  of  afr>i  the 
Tknlim  KtaoNoio  has  also  had  lt»pgntli  tod  lla4e«4«|inMn^ 
aad  MMU  wthopfiy  acholur  of  a  bum  a|e  my  haw  to  toMo 
tt»  loathfome  hbury.  The  lurawoot  taste  repelled  ¥nm  the 
sclf  s-icrificing  industry  of  B  r  11',  when  he  found  the  Liter 
Tanlra  books  to  bt  as  immoraJ  j.:-.  uuy  arc  absurd.  "  The  pen," 
he  says,  "  rt  fuscs  to  transcribe  doctriiu-H  as  miserable  in  res|:»ect 
of  form  as  they  arc  odious  and  degrading  in  respctl  oi  mianing." 

Such  had  been  the  decline  and  fall  of  Buddhism  coostdcred 
w  an  ethical  system  before  ka  tolxoduction  into  Tibet.  The 
IVHUMier  in  whichilaoidit  of  wendicaat  rcduses,  at  first  foonded 
to  affoid  better  tnportwdtiei  to  tboM  who  wiihed  to  oany 
out  that  cyttcm  In  practical  lii^  dovdopad  a«  laat  hMo  •  kkr- 
archical  monarchy  vID  b«t  bo  WlJtMlOOll  iff  ■  AMch  fli  the 
history  of  Tibet. 

Its  real  history  commences  with  Srong  Tsan  Gampo,  who 
was  born  a  little  after  6co  \.o.,  and  w1k»  is  said  in  the  Chinese 
chronicles  to  li.ive  entered,  in  6n,  into  diplomatic 
relationship  viiih  Tai  Tsung,  one  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Tang  dynasty.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
capital  o(  Tibet,  now  koown  aa  Lhaaa;  and  in  the 
yiar  6»§  (the  aame  year  u  that  fa  «Udb  Hafcenet  M  fraea 
Mecca)  he  began  the  formal  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Tibet.  For  this  ptirtxitc  he  s<  nt  the  minister  Thumi  Sambbot*. 
afterwards  icxiked  upon  .ts  an  iiicarn.ition  of  Mji^ju-srl,  to  India, 
there  to  collect  thtsacred  books,  and  to  team  and  translate  them. 

'  \\\m,a.\  Vtm  doiei.  cdtad  hy  Bhya  DanUe  and  BrtbeU, 
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Thttinl  Seoibbeta  accordingly  hivaanri  na  aVIiabU  far  tb* 

Tibetan  languafi-  ou  tlir  model  of  the  Indian  alphabets  then  in 
use.  And.  aided  hy  ilic  king,  who  is  reprcscntecl  lo  have  been 
an  industrious  student  and  translator,  be  wrote  the  first  books 
by  which  Buddhism  became  known  in  his  native  Land.  The 
most  famous  ol  the  works  ascribed  u>  him  is  the  Uani  Kombum, 
"  the  hlynad  of  Fiwdottt  Words"—*  treatise  chiefly  on  religion, 
but  wUcb  abo  oeatatan  an  account  of  the  production  of 
Buddhism  tntoTibct»nndo<thedeainipadoftb«MIaal6eaM 
Tt»n  Gampo  Re  ia  aifeo  veiy  probably  tbo  aMther  of  anithg 
very  ancient  standard  work  of  TilKtan  Buddhism,  the  Samat^ 
a  short  digest  of  Buddhist  morality,  on  which  the  civil  laws  of 
Tibet  have  been  founded.  It  is  said  in  tlu'  Ujjii  KamJmm  to 
have  fallen  frt^n  heaven  in  a  casket  (libcLan,  ianuU^t),  and,  Uke 
the  lasl-menlioDcd  work,  b  only  known  to  us  in  meagre  abetract. 

King  Srong  Tsan  Gainpo'a  aaal  for  Buddhism  wu  shared 
and  supported  by  his  t  wo  q|M<MtBril>jun,  a  priacese  from  NepAl, 
and  Wen  CUng,  a  priacew  ban  China.  They  ace  iriaiiid  lo 
have  hi  ought  with  tbcn  aaCNd  letkCi  twain  amd  ptctWt 
for  whose  bet  ler  preservation  two  iarse  nx>iuuteries  wi^  ereacd. 
These  are  the  cloisters  of  La  Bring  (Jokhang)  and  Ra  Mocbe, 
SI  ill,  though  much  changed  and  enlarged,  the  most  sacred  abbc)ra 
ill  Tibet,  and  the  glory  of  Lhasa.  The  two  queens  havebccome 
semi-divine  personage*!,  and  are  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
the  two  DSri-EJu,  the  "  glorious  motfam."  bdog  ttjaided 
as  incaniaiioos  of  the  wife  of  Sivt,  mi|ieaeatiii|| 
two  of  the  qualitka  which  aba  pcnoi^iee» 
aaddMaalofe.  nafoaoMriiwonhtMxdbgrtlio ! 
as  Okkin  Tentri,  "  the  Virgin  Goddess but  ia  Tibet  and 
China  the  rAle  of  the  divine  virgin  is  filled  by  Kwam  Yin,  a 
personification  of  Avalokiteivara  as  the  heavenly  word,  wli  >  is 
often  represented  with  a  child  in  her  arros.  Srong  Tsan  Gampo 
has  aUo  become  a  saint,  being  Icxiked  upon  as  an  incarnation 
of  Avaiokitesvara;  and  the  description  in  the  eccteaiaslical 
historians  of  the  measures  be  took  for  the  welfare  of  his  mbjecta 
do  great  ccedk  to  their  ideal  of  the MrfactBoddUstkinc.  Hoin 
aaid  to  hatvc  •pent  hb  bat  nj«t  k  lha  b«Adii«  of  MaarvoiHb 
bcfdip  aad  canak^  in  tbopaoMtiiicCasdMlbiaai  hMtieulture 
and  manufactures:  hi  the  i  JiaWMleitt  of  schoob  and  oollegcs; 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  encourafn-mcr.t  .  f 
virtue.  But  the  degree  of  his  success  must  iiAvt  been  ili^iit. 
For  after  the  death  of  himself  and  of  his  wives  Buddhism  gradu- 
ally decayed,  and  was  subjected  by  succeeding  kings  to  cruel 
persecutions:  and  it  was  not  tiU  moR  tbaa  half  a  ceotuiy 
afterwards,  under  Kiag  Kk  Soag  de  Xsaa,  who  nipaed  y#B  yllf^ 
that  true  religtoo  iaacfcaawMped  by  the  eedea 
10  bans  baaaaa  fira^y  eMaUiihBd  in  the  land. 

ThiiHMnaath  agdn  aeat  to  India  to  replace  tho  1 
that  bad  been  lost,  and  to  invite  Buddhist  pandits  to  translate 
them.  The  most  distinguishc-tl  of  those  who  came  xh» 
were  iiinla  Rakshita,  I'adma  Sambhava  and  Kamala 
btla,  ior  whom,  and  Im  ttieir  compantons,  tbe  king 
built  a  splendid  monastery  still  fiftfag,  m  Samje, 
about  three  days'  journey  south-east  of  Lhasa.  It  wu  to  them 
that  the  Tibetans  owed  the  great  collection  of  what  arc  atill 
M  Umr  aacred  books-the  Kutigm,  U  caaaiata  ol 
eontaining  689  work*,  of  which  then  an  tww  off 
three  complete  sets  in  Kurope,  one  of  them  in  the  India  Offict 
library,  .4  <lctailc<i  analysis  of  these  scriptures  h.is  been  pub- 
lished by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  scholar  Css  r  i  K6ri>s, 
wh<M«  authoriLative  work  has  been  reftublishcd  in  1  rtitch  with 
complete  indices  and  very  useful  notes  by  M.  Leon  Fccr.  These 
volumes  contain  about  a  dozen  works  of  the  oldest  school  nf 
Buddhism,  tbe  HinayAna,  and  about  joo  worics,  mostly  ^'■■-y 
abwt,  bdan^  to  tba  XuUa  aabooL  But  the  great  balk  •( 
Ih*  caBectiOB  coaetaa  of  llaklytaa  boeha,  bekmcing  lo  all 
the  previously  existing  vaiieties  of  that  widely  extended  Buddhist 
sect;  and,  as  (he  Sanskrit  originals  of  many  of  these  writings 
are  now  lost,  the  Tibetan  translation*  will  be  of  great  value, 
not  only  for  Ihc  history  of  Lamaiwn,  but  al&o  for  the  history  ol 
the  later  form.s  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

The  lui  king'a  eecaad  am,  iMg  l>aitiiia,  coashakd  io  May 
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a  treaty  with  the  then  emperor  of  CWaa  Uhc  tweTflh  of  t?ic  Tjng 
ljyiijist>\  a  record  of  which  was  engT-ivnl  vn  a  slont  pul  ujj  in 
tbe  above-racniiuned  great  convent  of  La  Brir.g  (Jokhang), 
ud  it  stiU  to  be  KCQ  Uierc.'  He  is  described  in  liie  church 
duvnicJes  as  an  iocamation  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  is  said  to  have 
wicMwkd  ia  aiiniM«Mi«c  Buddhim  tbiomftovt  the  fmUr  put 
«r  Uie  Itad.  tie  pmad  livn  Snhg  7km  Guepo  namu  tb  tb« 
death  of  Lang  Darma,  who  was  murdered  about  a.o.  850,  in  a 
n vO  war,  is  called  in  the  Buddhist  books  "  tbe  iirst  introduction 
of  religion  "   It  was  followi.j  by  nioie  than  a  century  of  civil 
disorder  and  wars,  during  which  ihc  exiled  Budilhkt  monks 
attempted  unsucci-sifully  again  and  again  to  rciurn.  ifany 
•re  tbe  stories  ui  maxi/rs  «od  coaimors  who  arc  bdieved  to 
litve  lived  in  these  troublous  times,  «0d  tftcb  dorts  were  at 
iMt  owned  wiUi  wcceas,  foe  in  tbe  ceatoiy  coainwinrim  with 
Oe  ie%B  of  Bdangar  in  971  (ben  took  plaet  "  tjie  teoMid 
fntroductioa  of  religion  "  !nto  Hbet,  more  cspedaDj  undc^  the 
guidance  of  the  pandit  Atbha,  who  came  to  Tibet  in  1041,  and 
cf  his  famous  native  pupil  and  follower  lirom  Ston.    'I"hc  long 
period  of  dt[)rt?.>;or;  !.vtni>  ni^t  to  liTiVC  Lkmia  without  a  bcnchcijl 
int^ucnce  on  llic  ix-rscciitcd  Huddbi^t  church,  for  these  tc.iclicrs 
arc  reported  to  have  placed  the  Tantra  sysicni  mare  in  the 
background,  and  to  h.ivr  adhered  more  strongly  to  the  purer 
Iprms  of  the  Mahiyin*  developaient  of  die  Mcknt  lakL 
,  Fer  ilMcris  thee  boodiid  yean  tke  BvddiyUi  cbiu^ 
WM  kfl  In  peace,  subjecting  the  country  more  and  more  com- 
pletcly  to  iu  control,  and  growing  in  power  and  in 
Maismrtl    wtil'-h.     During  this  lime  it  achieved  itj  grcatr^t 
victory,  and  underwent  the  most  imfK>riant  ch,;n^f  in 
its  ch,5r3r[cr  .ind  ur)f:ini.'.ution.    Afrcr  the  fcmUjduc- 
'tioa  of  Buddhism  into  the  "  kingcktm  of  snoa."  the 
ancient  dynasty  never  recovered  its  power.  Its  represmntivcs 
continaed  for  aome  tiioe  to  claim  the  sovcrdgniy;  but  the 
COantty  ww  pnctloQjr  very  mtKh  in  the  coaditioo  of  Germany 
it  about  tbe  liiiie  tine— cbfeftains  of  alnnt  iadeyodani  power 
ruled  from  tbeir  casttes  on  the  hffl-tops  over  tlie  adjacent  valleys, 
en~Ligcd  in  fietty  w.irs.  and  Condu<fcd  (  lundcring  cxinditions 
apiinsi  the  nfightiourins:  tenants,  wMl>t  the  grc.u  abbeys  "xrc 
places  of  refuge  for  ;)ic  studious  or  leltgious,  and  their  heaii^  'ivere 
tfic  only  rivals  to  i!ic  barons  in  social  state,  and  m  many  respttu 
the  ynly  protectors  and  friends  of  the  people.  Meanwhile 
jensiui  Khia  bad  leuBdOd  tbe  Mongol  fnuire^  and  lui  frandson 
Kirf^  niB  becuBft  •  CMivert  to  tbe  Buddbto  of  Ibe  1^ 
Limas.   He  granted  to  the  abbot  of  the  Sakya  aeoactcry  in 
southern  nbet  the  title  of  tributary  sovereign  of  tlie  eonntry. 
head  of  the  Buddhist  church,  and  ovcrlnrtf  over  the  numerous 
barnns  and  abbots,  and  in  return  was  olTiciaUy  crowned  hy  the 
abbot  as  ruler  over  the  exirnsivc  domaj  :    ;  'h         gol  empire. 
Tbus  was  the  foundation  laid  at  one  and  ihe  ^amc  liice  oi  the 
te.-nporal  sovereignty  of  the  Llmas  of  Tibet,  and  of  the  suzerainty 
over  Tibet  e(  tbe  cs^eion  of  CUiMk  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
*  bad  of  dM  dntreh  **  IW  (be  prinCtag  of  a  carefully  revised 
edition  of  the  Tibetan  Scriptures— An  ondertaUay  which 
occupied  altogether  nearly  thirty  yean  and  was  not  completed 
tin  1J06. 

Under  Kublni's  successors  in  China  the  Buddhist  cause 
fliiurishcd  greatly,  and  the  Sakya  Un.is  extended  their  power 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  dignity  of  abbot  at  S3kya 
became  hereditary,  tbe  abbots  breaking  so  far  the  Buddhist 
title  of  oelibocy  that  tbcf  lemained  atalkied  uatil  they  had 
feegotten  a  M  and  belr.  Btit  ntliec  9Mt  Cbta  balf  a  century 
afterwards  thefr  power  was  threUtatad  bgp  •  fomii/tbk  lival 
at  borne,  a  Buddhist  reformer. 

T^nj^kapa,  the  Lu'.her  of  Tibet,  was  bom  about  ijsjonthe 
•pet  where  the  famous  monastery  of  Kunbutn  now  stands.  He 
very  early  entered  the  order,  and  studied  at  SiKva, 
BtjgUllg  and  other  monasteries.  He  (hen  spent  eight 
yean aa  a  hermit  in  Takpo  in  southern  Tii>c[,  where 
tbe  ewBpaiatlwjy  earcr  tcaicUng  of  Adtha  (referred  to 
ilbtfTt)  was  stOl  pimleflt.  Abbot  1390  be  appealed  e»  a  public 

'  rubVl^hcd  will]       ■■.:r.-.ic  ail  i  transUtiao  and  notes yilbaJiMnaif 
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teacher  and  rcrorrrifr  in  Lhasa,  anrf  before  his  death  in  1419 
llierc  were  ihrrr  huge  monas!  tries  (here  containing  30,000  of  his 
di^-iijiles,  l>es:dts  others  in  cj'her  parts  of  the  cum  try.  His 
vulurr.inoui  works,  of  which  the  most  famous  .irc  the  ■'^umbun 
and  the  Lam  Nim  Tskenpo,  exist  ia  pri.'ited  Ttbcun  copies  la 
Curepe,  but  bava  not  jvt  been  tnodatcd  «r  analysed.  Bat 
tbe  piindpal  linca  on  ulildb  bii  icfomiatroii  proceeded  are 
SuSicterUly  attested.  Hfe  insisted  in  the  first  place  on  the 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  ancient  rules  of  the  order  as  to  the 
celibacy  of  its  memljrrs,  and  as  to  si.mpbf -ty  in  dress.  One 
result  of  the  secoml  of  these  two  reforms  was  to  make  it  aet:csiuiry 
for  every  monk  ojvtnly  to  declare  himself  either  in  favour  of  or 
against  the  new  views.  Far  Tsongkapa  and  his  followers  wore 
the  yclbw  or  orange-coloured  garments  which  had  been  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  tbe  ocder  ia  tbe  lifetime  of  Its  louDder« 
and  in  support  of  the  andent  ntba  Ttongkapa  reinstated  the 
fortnightly  rehearsal  of  the  PiUinwikha  or  "  disburdenmcnt  " 
in  rejTuIar  assemblies  of  the  order  at  Lhasa — a  practice  which 
had  fallen  in'o  de.ijeude.  He  also  restored  the  custom  of  the 
first  dLiel[i!is  10  buld  the  sc-r.ifM  V'assa  or  yearly  retirement, 
ami  the  pu^bc  meeting  of  the  order  .it  its  close.  In  all  these 
respects  he  was  s;r:iply  following  the  direrlions  of  the  Vinaya, 
or  regulations  of  the  order,  as  established  prub^lly  ia  ihc  licne 
«f  Cotaaut  binucif,  and  as  oert^nly  banded  down  iron  tbe 
caiflest  thaa  ia  tbe  pitabas  or  sacred  books.  Furtber.  be  stt 
his  face  against  the  Tantra  s>"sum,  and  against  the  animistic 
superstitions  which  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  life  again. 
He  laid  stress  on  the  self  cidturc  involved  in  the  pr.^clicc  of  the 
[.i.lr.imiias  or  cajdiiwl  virtues,  and  e<,fabl!sh<'d  an  aiinual  national 
fast  or  week  of  prayer  to  be  bi  ld  during  llir  fi'st  d.n.s  of  r.irh 
year.  This  last  institution  indeed  is  not  f-H.n  l  1:1  the  .i.M  icnt 
Vinaya,  but  was  almost  certainly  mcxidle  l  e.i  tbe  tr.i  iiin.jal 
account  of  the  similar  assemblies  convoked  by  Asoka  and  other 
Boddhist  soverefgns  In  India  every  liftb  year.  Layawa  as  wad 
aa  monks  take  pan  In  the  proceedings,  the  details  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us  ex«pt  from  the  accounu  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries—Fathers Hue  and  (iabft  -  ^vhu  dejcribe  the  j.rincip.il 
cercmoniaJ  as,  in  outward  ri[>pc."ir.-.ni:c.  wij;iderfu|[y  like  t!ie 
high  mass.  In  doctrine  the  great  Tibt  tan  teacher,  who  h;.d  no 
access  (o  the  Pill  Pitakas,  adhered  in  the  main  (o  the  purer 
forms  of  the  Mahlytna  school;  in  questions  of  churcb  govenw 
ment  he  looklittkpan,and  did  not  dispute  the  titular  suptemaqr 
of  the  Sikya  LiiBM.'  But  th«  effects  of  his  icacbing  weakened 
their  power.  Tbe  **  ocaoge^Mods,"  as  bis  f^wers  were  called, 
rapidly  gained  in  nambers  and  tnOoroce,  tmtil  they  so  over- 
sh.i  lowed  the  "  red  hoods,"  as  the  followers  of  the  older  se.t 
were  talied,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  i5lh  century  the  empH.rof 
of  Chma  acknowledged  the  two  leaders  of  the  r.ew  sect  at  1)1:11 
time  as  the  titular  overlords  oi  the  church  and  tributary  riders 
over  the  realm  of  Tibet.  These  two  leaders  were  ihcn  knov^ 
as  the  Doki  Lima  and  the  Fautikm  £iMa«  aad  wttt  tbe  abbot* 
of  tbe  peat  nonasteries  at  Gedua  Diitea,  aear  Lbasa,  aad  M 
Tashi  Lmpo,  b  Farther  Tibet,  respectively.  Since  that  time 
tbe  abbots  of  these  mooastcries  have  continued  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty  over  Tibet. 

As  there  has  been  no  farther  change  in  the  dortrine,  and  no 
further  reformation  in  discipline,  ive  may  Ic.ive  the  ccdcstSStlCa) 

history  of  I-Jm3ism  since  that  date  uniKiticed,  and   

consider  K>me  principal  points  on  the  eonstitntion  of  the  ^JJJJ^ 
UaiiiBfla  -of  i»day.  Aad  fini  aa  to  tbe  awda  of  (Mite 
eiectbn MUKiHiiw t» tto Wip Ofaat tawaa.  RwOI 
ha««  been  notfccd  tbat  it  was  an  old  idea  of  the  northern 
Buddhists  to  look  upon  dbtinguhhed  members  of  the  orier  as 
if,  iriiii-.iis  v"  A'. .:!  I'r.^eivara,  of  Maftj-a  irl,  or  of  AmitSbha. 
The>e  bcmg*  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power,  whilst  they 
continued  to  live  in  heaven,  of  appearing  on  earth  in  a  A  tVm  .'ec;- 
i^ya^orapparitiowalbody.  lathesaraewaytbePantsbenLAooa 
kkdte^uimaaaabKMMjoa,  the  NinnAna4d^rMf  Ani^^ 
who  had  pnvie«itir  appiaaid  Under  tbe  •■Miil  iom  ol 
Tsboakapa  hfaweir;  aad  tie  Dslaf  Una  h  looked  open  aa  aa 
incarnation  of  .Avalokltelvan.   Theoretiol?y.  therefore,  lh<? 
former,  as  the  spiritual  successor  of  the  great  teacher  and  al^  oi 
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AmltlMMi,l^  occupies  the  Uglier  {4»ee  Jn  the  mythology  of  the 
Great  Vehtde,  would  be  superior  to  the  tatter,  as  the  spiritual 

rcpfcs<ntai!ve  of  AvaIokite$%'ara.  But  practically  the  Dabi 
Lima,  owing  to  his  position  in  the  capital,'  han  the  politital 
supremacy,  anl  is  actually  callnl  the  G^Jpo  Kmpolihe,  "  the 
glorious  king  " — hit  companiou  being  content  with  the  title 
PmUsken  RinpMie,  **tht  furious  teacher."  When  either  of 
tim  dta  it  to  oMOMiy  fw  die  oUwr  (9  aaofrtaia  ia  wbow  body 
(be  cdcftM  Woe  wlww  «itt«ivd  tocm  hat  been  diwJvcd  ku 
kaied  again  to  incarnate  hioucU.  For  that  purpose  the 
of  an  male  children  bom  just  after  the  death  of  the 
dweased  Great  Lima  art  IjiJ  Uforc  his  survivor.  He  chooses 
three  out  of  the  whole  number;  their  names  arc  thrown  into  a 
golden  casket  provided  for  that  purfKJse  by  a  former  emperor  of 
China.  The  Chutukiui,  or  abbots  of  the  great  monasteries,  then 
MnmUe^  aild  after  a  week  of  prayer,  the  lots  arc  drawn  in  their 
pmoioe  fad  I9  pfcaenca  of  the  aurviviag  Great  Uiaa  and  of  the 
CUacaepoUlleHnrideaL  The  cUUvboie  name  bfiiBtdrainib 
the  future  Great  Lima;  the  other  two  receive  each  of  them  500 
pkcet  of  ^ver.  The  Chutuktus  just  mentioned  correspond  in 
Snny  respects  to  the  Roman  cardinals.  Like  the  Great  Liraas, 
thqr  bear  the  title  of  Rini>ot»he  or  Glorious,  and  are  looked  upon 
■a  incarnations  of  one  or  other  of  the  celestial  Budhisats  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  mythology.  Their  number  varies  from  ten  to  a 
hundred;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  honour  k  iaberent  in 
the  abbacy  of  cmain  of  the  sreatcitdi»i8t«is,«wlMtlMttha])a]ai 
LUna  enrdtea  the  ri^t  of  dioodnc  tbem.  Under  tbtae  14^ 
officials  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchy  there  come  the  Chubil  Kbtna, 
who  fill  the  post  of  abbot  to  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  arc  also 
Incarnations.  Their  number  is  very  largo,  there  art  ff.v  monas- 
teries in  Tibet  or  in  Mongolia  which  do  not  claim  to  poises*  one  of 
Ihcae  living  Buddhas.  Besides  these  mystical  persons  there  are  in 
the  Tibetan  church  other  ranks  and  degrees,  corresponding  to  the 
deacon,  full  priest,  dean  and  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  West.  At 
the  great  ycaily  festival  at  Lbaiath^  make  in  the  cathedral  an 
faapodng  amy,  not,  much  leas  magniloeat  tbaa  that  of  the  clergy 
in  Rome;  for  the  ancient  wmplicity  of  dress  has  disappeared  in 
the  growing  differences  of  rank,  and  each  divi.sion  of  the  spiritual 
army  is  diiiinguished  in  Tiln-t,  as  in  the  West,  by  a  special 
u;i:.'"i:n.  The  pcHiical  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  confined 
to  libit  iImU,  but  he  is  the  acknowledged  hw*!  aho  of  the 
fiuddhul  church  throughout  Mongolia  mod  China.  He  has  no 
nipreaiaqf  over  his  co  religionists  m  Jlfan,  and  even  in  China 
tMM  are  aiaiiy  Buddhitu  «b»  ase  wt  ptactkal^  under  his 
contwl  or  InBuence. 

The  best  work  on  LlmBuoi  ts  still  K5ppca*siK»£oaMtK]b<  UicraTthu 
mud  KinJu  (Berlio,  1859).  Se«  also  Bushdl,  **  thu  Early  History  of 
Tibet,"  in  the  Journal <ii  Ik*  /?ov«/  Asialie  S«citly,  187^1880,  vol. 
ait.:  Sarung  Sctxen's  IfuStfry  of  ihf  EaU  Momgcis  (in  Ihloagolian, 
translated  into  Gcrraan  by  J.  S.hmi(l(.  Geuhukte  der  Oil-Momi<iUn); 
"  Analyse  du  Kandjur,"  by  .M.  Li  jn  Fccr,  in  Annatts  du  MuUe 
CaimH  (1881):  Schott,  Vehrr  den  BudJkismus  tn  t!<  h  .\urn; 
Gutdaff,  C^hicktt  det  Clinetisdifi  Rnchet;  Hoc  .n  1  1  '  't, 
SrMMrmrr  d'uM  woy»tf  ^>*r       Tvttrie,  k  Tibil,  et  la  Cktiu 

Saris.  i8s«):  PalWW  Sammlm^  UiMvskW  tttykfitkm  Mtr  die 
ongoliuhem  WkrrttJufUn:  Blbu  Sarat  Chuoder  Dat^"Contrt- 
buti'W*  on  the  Religion  and  Ht*ror>'  of  Tibet."  In  the  JommoJ  of  Ike 
BiHuil  Aitaiic  Soiulw,  ii<&\;  L.  A.  Waddetl,  The  BiMkism  of 
TiM  (London.  I.S95);  A.  H.  Fraacka,  UitUn  cf  Western  TibrI 
(Umdnn.  isin;;  :  A.  GrUnwcdtl.  Aly^Mll^dm BmUkismtu  in  TtbH 
und  iti  MtmioUi  (Berlin,  1900).  (T.  W.  R.  D.J 

LAMAUXMli-BAINS.  a  watcrii«-place  of  soutbem  Flraace 
iV  the  depaitflMBLof  H^snuU,  si|  m.  W.  of  MontpcUier  by  nil, 
b  a  vaBey  of  tlie  totttbani  Ctvannea.  Pop.  (1906)  710.  The 
waters,  which  arc  Ijoih  hot  and  cold,  are  used  in  cases  of  ifaeo- 

nuiism,  scutica,  locomotor  ataxy  and  nervous  maladies. 

LAMA-MIAO.  or  Uolon-xob,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Chih-li, 
China,  150  m.  N.  of  Peking,  in  a  bancn  sandy  plain  watered  by 
the  Urtingol,  a  tributary  of  the  Shang-tu-ko.  The  town  proper. 
,»Iau)st  cxdusively  occupied  by  Chinese,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 

•  Thi»  etalement.  representing  the  substantial  and  historical 
BOkition.  ti  retained,  in  kpite  ct  the  orisc*  o(  March  lOlo.  when  the 
PdUi  Lima  took  rviugc  Itoin  the Chlnear  in  India,  tmaol  1904^  when 
I^BsMrftj^gegtiea aoENfM UMn tad  the  Dalai  Uaaiod  <• 


by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  baa  nartow  and  dirty  atreeta,  and  4 

tains  a  poptilafiOn  of  about  26,000.  Onlikc  the  ordinary  Chinese 
town  of  the  samo  larik,  it  i=;  not  walled.  A  busy  trade  is  carried 
on  ttciwecn  the  Chinr;,t:  and  the  Mongolians,  who  bring  in  their 
cattle,  sheep,  canitls,  hi  lii  ar;d  wo<-il  to  barter  for  lea,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  silk.  At  some  distance  from  the  Chinese  town  lies  the 
Mongolian  quarter,  with  two  groups  of  tama  tcnqilesand  villagea 
occupied  by  about  3^  ptiota.  Dt  WUUaaaMi  (/tunupt  la 
Jferik  CkiM,  1S70)  deactucd  the  ddet  temple  aa  a  huge  oUoog 
baUdioi  with  aa  latedor  not  unlike  a  Gothic  church.  Lama* 
lOo  ll  the  leat  of  a  nuinufactor>'  of  bronze  idols  and  other 
articles  of  ritual,  which  find  their  way  to  all  paru  of  ffirngffll 
and  Tibet.    The  craftsmen  work  in  their  own  houses. 

LAMAR,    LUCIUS   QUINTUS    CINCINNATUS  (iS.'s-iSgj), 
.American  statesman  and  judge,  was  born  at  the  old  "  Lamar 
Homestead,"  in  Putnam  county,  Georgia,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1825.  His  father,  Lucius     C  Lamar  (i797-iSj4)t 
was  an  able  Uwyer,  a  judge  of  tbe  aqpeiior  «oM  of  Gcor^ 
and  the  compikr  cf  the  Lawt  of  Ctorgfa  from  x8io  It  t8t9 
(iSji).   In  1845  young  Lamar  graduated  from  Emory  CoBege 
(dxfiird,  Ca.).  aj.d  in  1847  was  adniitttd  to   the  bar.  In 
iS^g  he  rtrnovid  to  Oxford,  &Iississip|ii,  and  in  1850-1852 
was  adjunct  prufcvbor   of  mathematics  in   the  state  uni- 
versity.   In  1851  he  removed  to  Covington,  Ga.,  to  practiw 
law,  and  in  1853  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives.  In  iSij  be  returned  to  MiMia^OP^  «»d  t«V 
yean  later  became  *  nendier  of  the  Natioaal  Houaa  of  Vcpto> 
(eatathrekwbeRke  terved  until  December  i860,  when  he  witb- 
drew  to  MOdme  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  "  secession  " 
convention  of  Mississippi.    He  was  tlctlt  1  u<  tin-  convention,  .ui<! 
drafted  for  it  the  Mississippi  ordi:iaiKt  of  secession.    In  the 
summer  of  i860  be  had  atttpud  an  apiH.intmenl  to  the  chair  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Mississippi,  but, 
having  been  appointed  a  Ueulenant-cobncl  in  the  Confederate 
.\rmy  in  the  spring  of  1861,  be  rcaigoed  bis  pnfoaonbip.  Tbo 
colonel  of  his  regintent  (Niaetaeaili  Ifbib^ppl)  «m  Uued  eaify 
in  the  battle  o(  WilBaatbuig,  on  the  stb  of  Hay  iS6>,  and  the 
coaunand  then  fdf  to  lamar,  but  in  October  he  resigned  from 
the  army.    In  .N'ovcinbcr  x.^O:  he  was  ap[KiIrited  by  President 
Jeilcrson  Davis  sptiial  coiiu;iljsionir  of  the  Confederacy  to 
Russia;  but  he  did  not  prmcid  fartlitr  than  Paris,  and  hia 
mkiion  was  soon  terminated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Confedi  rate 
Senate  to  confirm  Itis  appointment.   In  1866  he  was  'g?,'* 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  etbica  aad  "^f^y^yfit*^  ia  IJk  imt- 
versity  of  Misslsrippi,  and  b  the  aeilycar  waa  traaabend  to  tl» 
chair  of  lav,  but  in  1870,  Kcpublicaiis  having  become  truftces 
of  the  ttdwrsity  upon  the  readmi&sion  of  the  state  into  the 
Union,  he  resign  !     I  rom  1S7J  to  1877  he  was  again  a  Demo- 
cratic reprcscnt.it ivt  in  Congress;  from  1S77  to  1885  he  was  a 
United  States  senator;  from  1885  to  January  1888  he  was 
secretary  of  the  interior;  and  from  iJi88  until  his  death  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  2jrd  of  January  189^,  be  was  anasaocialO 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UaUodSiMt^  laQagraM 
Lamar  fouilht  tfie  a&m  aad  vmaAadt  cnae  aafafgKd 
agalait  the  phitcctive  tariff;  in  the  department  of  the  interior 
he  latioduced  various  reforms;  and  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  hi',  di...cniing  opinion  in  the  AVjai.'c  due  (based  upon  a 
denial  that  certain  powers  belonging  to  Congress,  but  not 
exercised,  were  by  implication  vested  in  the  department  of 
Justice}  is  famous.   But  he  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  part  bo 
to(A  after  the  Gvil  \\  ar  iji  helping  to  effect  a  reomcSatioa 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  riiring  tbi  laiTf  ir  ri Minn 
moveoMat  he  «iovk  to  arenae  the  iiUle  people  of  the  South 
from  their  indifference,  declaring  that  secession  alone  could  save 
them  from  a  doom  similar  to  that  of  the  former  whites  of  San 
Domingo.   He  probably  never  changed  his  convictions  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  "  lost  cause  ";  but  he  accepted  the  result 
of  the  war  as  a  final  settlement  of  tl^diffesncca  leading  to  it,  aal 
strove  to  restore,  the  South  in  th<  Uaioo,  aad  to  cflfct  the  rewriOft 
of tbenatlooinfedingaawtillaahgovemnKaL  Tfifalifaiport 
seen  from  such  speccbea  at  his  eulogy  on  Charlc ,  ?ui  -f  r  ^  ,  ih 
of  April  1874),  hie  laadenbip  in  rcorganiiing  liic  L>u;iucuiic 
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pwty  of  UbtfMB  •Ule,.aiKi  Idi  eoaaadi'^f 

prt^entMl'dccUoaof  1876. 

S«c  Edward  Mtyta.  Luciut  Q.  C  riWMrc  fib  UUt  Tima  a$td 

5/««A«  CNa«JivUlc.  Tenn..  1896). 

LAMARCK.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  PIERRE  ANTOINB  DB 
MON£t  Cb£vauer  oe  (i  744-1839),  Fn-nch  nttuFaUst,  was 
boca  on  tbe  ut  of  August  1 744,  at  Banntin,  a  villa|a'«|  tteudy. 
He  was  W  dcvpalh  child;  and  his  Cathez,  lord  of  the  numor  tad 
of  old  Uim9j»  of  limited  meaos,  haviog  placed  three  «nm 
btbe««i^y»daitiMdthttootl«tfto«jiiiifthM^ 
Jesuits  at  Amiens,  whert  he  amUanei  in  Vk  bther^  death. 
After  this  he  would  remain  with  the  Jesuits  no  longer,  and,  r.ot 
yel  seventeen  years  of  age,  started  for  the  seat  of  war  at  Bergcn- 
op-2^oin,  U'fore  which  place  one  of  his  brothers  had  already 
been  i.illcd.  Mounted  on  an  old  horse,  with  a  boy  from  the 
village  as  attendant,  and  furnished  by  a  Udy  with  a  letter  of 
introducUAB  to  a  colonel,  be  reached  his  destination  on  the 
evcaioc  before  »  batik.  Next  morning  the  cobncl  found  that 
the  mem  and  veiy  dimijiutiyfi  volunteer  bad  pgiud  liimdf  jn 
the  ireot  teak  flf  e  Im^X  9f  iranadieiai  end  could  Mt  .be  ii^^ 
to  quit  the  position.  In  the  battle,  toe  company  whkh  he  had 
joined  became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
in  the  confusion  of  retreat  was  forgotten.  All  the  ofTiccrs  ami 
subalterns  were  killed,  and  not  more  than  fourti-tn  men  were  left, 
when  the  oliJcs.1  grenadiers  seeing  iIrtc  were  no  more  French 
io  sisbt  proposed  to  the  young  volunteer  so  soon  become  com- 
Bandant  to  withdraw  his  men.  This  he  refused  to  do  without 
ttdcca.  Tbtaeatlutenivedieadfochiebcevcqrbe  waenede 
ea  oflkct  ett  the  apot,  ead  eeon  elter  «ae  oeflMd  lA  a  IkttteBaacy. 

After  the  peace,  the  regiment  was  teat  to  Monaco.  Then 
one  of  his  comrades  playfully  lifted  him  by  the  head,  end  to  thts 
it  was  imputcil  tl:..t  It  'Aai>u.::.i!  w'th  diviMfcof  the  glandiof  the 
neck,  so  severe  as  to  put  a  hiuji  lu  lui  n.iliury  carter.  He  went 
to  Paris  and  began  the  study  of  mcdii  inr,  .^upportinR  himself  by 
working  in  a  banker's  ollice  He  early  became  interested  in 
meteorology  and  in  physical  and  chemical  speculations  of  a 
chimerical  kind,  but  iMaoUjf  threw  his  vain  strength  into 
botany,  and  in  1778  pwwm  hie  Fbn  franinise,  a  work  in 
erhich  by  «  dicbotoaena  uitem  «(  eoBttaetioc  diaiactcrs  be 
enabled  Ifce  ttwlcat  «itb  fKility  to  detenabie  ^ledet.  ITill 
wrifk,  which  went  through  several  editions  and  long  kept  the  field, 
Katjud  for  its  author  immediate  popularity  as  well  as  admission 
U>  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  irSt  and  178:,  under  the  title  of  botanist  to  the  king,  an 
appoiotnienl  obt.iiia  J  f  ji  hlw.  hy  Butlon,  whoR  son  actompanied 
him.  he  travelled  through  various  countries  of  Europe,  extending 
hii  knowledge  of  (utunl  lustory;  and  on  his  return  he  began 
those  elaborate  contiibatiQBe  to  bofaqy  «i  which  bU^rcputalioB 
b  that  idebce  snnqpatly  snta.  neiMity,  the  DUtifinmaire  4$ 
Botatufm  taA  the  J^^alioia  it  Ctnra,  voluminous  works 
contrtbuted  to  the  SneyctopiAit  Milkodique  (i  785).  In  1 793,  in 
{(iL-cjuencc  of  ch.inges  in  '.he  orgai.i^.iiion  of  tl:c  n.'itural  (uitory 
ilcparlrocnt  at  the  J.irJiii  du  Rui,  u  lu  re  he  had  held  a  !xi!.snical 
appointment  since  i;SH,  L.im.irck.  w  i^  [ircsenud  to  a  zotilogieal 
chair,  and  called  on  to  lecture  ou  the  /nicda  and  Vernus  of 
Uonaeus,  the  anlawll  tot  which  he  introduced  the  term  In- 
ttHebrat^,  Thutdl^eiV comparatively  late  in  life,  to  devote  his 
prindpel  BtientiBq  to  aodagy  instead  of  botany,  he  had  the 
nisforuute  lobn  after  to  sufTcr  Uvn  iasaiicd  vlsioo;  and  the 
BiiJady  Handled 'aubsequcntiy  tn  total  liBndneM.  Yet  hb 
grealeik  MO&flcal  work,  the  Jlhtoirc  nalurcite  des  animaux 
sans  werffbres,  was  published  from  iSis  to  with  the 

assistance,  in  the  last  two  volumes,  of  his  eldest  daughter  and 
of  P.  A-  lAtreille  Ul^t-i&u).  A  volume  of  plates  of  ^he  fossil 
shdh  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  was  collected  in  1833  from 
bis  memoirs  tn  the  Amuta  ia  Uusiums.  He  died  on  the  i8th 
of  Dccenbrc  t8>a 

11m  chancier  M  iMiatdl  hi  »  ntonOtt  ii  iwmkabk  ali^ 
for  fte  eiceOendii  tod  Re  defeMs.  Ifft  ewelteiiccB  were  irfdth 
of  scope,  fertility  of  ideas  and  a  pre-eminent  faculty  of  precise 
description,  arising  not  only  from  a  singularly  terse  style,  but 
ftwB  a  cte  ioH^  hito  both  the  diltiaittiva  (eatwei  ttad  the 


resembUnceaof  forms.  That  part  of  his  soological  work  which 
constitutes  bis  solid  claim  to  the  highest  honour  as  a  zoclo^i^t 
is  to  b«  found  in  his  exlePMve  acJ  detailed  labours  in  the  deparl- 
menls  of  living  and  fossil  I nterUbrata.  His  endeavours  at 
classification  of  the  great  groups  were  necessarily  defective  oa 
account  of  the  inuxdect  knowled^  posacued  in  his  time  in 
regard  to  W»»i  «f  thm,  «^'.cchmooenBS,  ayidians  and  in- 
testinal «oms;  yet  th^y  eae  mH  edthont  biiepnt^  jwctieula^ 
on  account  of  the  compcdieBfliva  attenq^  to  uaite&ofliefNat 
division  as  ArtkiJala  all  tboee  0«upa  that  appeared  to  present 
a  segmented  construction.  Moreover,  Lamarck  was  the  first 
to  di-tinKui'h  \.  rtofjrate  hiim  invertebrate  aninuls  bv  the 
presence  of  a  vertebral  column,  and  among  the  Iii'. eriebrnia 
to  found  the  groups  CVu;(.;iC,j,  ArofkniJa  and  Ati'utiJa.  In 
1785  (y/ti/.  dd'Atad.)  heevinccd  his  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  natural  orders  in  botany  by  an  attempt  at  the  classification 
of  plants,  interesting  though  crude  and  falling  inunaaautably 
short  of  the  system  whkb  grew  in  the  handa  of  his  boiniato 
friend  A.  L.  de  Jussku.  Tbe  prablcm  of  taxonomy  has  never 
been  pat  more  philosophically  than  hemhaequcntly  put  it  In  his 
Animaux  satis  •.•rrt-bns:  "  \\Tiat  arrangement  must  be  given 
to  the  general  di.stribution  of  animals  to  make  it  conformable  to 
i!ic  order  of  nature  in  the  pro<luction  of  these  beingsr"  " 

The  most  prominent  defect  in  Lamarck  must  be  admitted  to 
h.ive  been  want  of  coalrol  in  speculation.  DouIjiIcss  lhc.S)ccula- 
tive  tendency  furnished  a  powerful  incentive  to  work,  but  it 
outran  the  Intimate  deductions  from  observation,  and  led  him 
iato  the  jNDodaction  of  volumes  of  worthkas  dkonistJty  withoot 
c«|)eibiieBtalbeeii,e»iiidlMtotoM>eadhtaMichtimeaBlhJUcei 
meteorological  predictions.  Biii{aN»a/r«iif<tf<0ra/0gt^iM»wen 
published  yearly  from  1800  to  1810,  and  were  not  discontinued 
i:nt'l  .ifter  an  unnecessarily  public  and  brutal  lirarir  fmm 
Napoleon,  administered  on  the  occasion  of  being  prcjcnltd 
with  O0<"  of  his  wi  rlih  on  n.itur.il  lii-'  iry. 

To  the  general  reader  the  name  of  Lam.i  rrk  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  his  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  life  and  of  the  diversiti^ 
of  animal  forms.  The  idea,  which  appears  to  have  been  favoured 
by  BulTon  before  him,  that^edca  were  not  through  all  time 
unaltemble*  and  that  the  mora  eomfilex  a4|bt  have  bcca 
developed  from  pie<ilMeati2BtplcrfonBi,hecaBK«fA'I«ii^^ 
a  belief  or,  as  be  imagined^  •  demonatiatfeo.  ^wntaocoHK 
generation,  he  considered,  might  be  easily  concefved  as  resuKtnf 
f.om  suih  ajjeiKies  ai  h^it  and  eicctricity  causing  in  small 
gelatinous  bo. lies  an  utrii  ular  sirui.  turc,  and  inducing  a  "  singular 
tension,"  a  kind  i  f  "  erelhiime  "  or  "  orgasine  ",  .md,  having 
thus  accounted  for  the  first  appearance  of  life,  he  explained 
the  whole  organization  of  animals  and  formation  of  difFcteni 
ornns  by  fo<v  lawa  OotfodiictioB  tO  hb  Uiarin  natmllt  4t$ 
ewnieac  MM  eivlMfeti  18l^)^~ 

I.  "  Lift  by  iu  proper  forces  tsnds  oondnually  tn  iaanaet  Ae 

volume  gf  every  body  pcnaesung  it,  and  to  'ealai|e  itt  parta.  up  to 
a  tindr  wWch  it  brings  about, 
s.  *TlMfi«dactkHia(aMwarBanlNananiffiall>o4y  r(s«>ltk  (ram 
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felt,  and  a  J 

couni^ev 

3  "  Til  ifr-Mjlopment  of  organs  and  their  forte  of  aetidO^lveen* 
(•tantly  in  ratio  to  the  erapioymeot  of  tbetc  organ*. 
4.  *^AU  aMeh  hw  beta  awniwii  laid  down,  or  cbaac«i  bi  tbe 
'    of  bidivktuajs  fas  tfca.oaiinaof  thdr  life  la  aenairvad 
to  the  newlodividuelt  wMch  jMooiH 


The  V  rond  law  is  often  referred  to  as  Lamarck's  hypothesis  of 
the  cvoiuiion  of  org.ins  in  animals  by  appetence  or  longing, 
although  he  does  not  teach  that  the  animal's  de^ircs  affect  its 
conformation  directly,  but  that  altered  wants  lead  to  altered 
habits,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  organs  as  well  as 
in  modiiication«xio«th  or  dwindling  of  those  previoy  ex  iling. 
Thus,  he  suggnulhat,  ruminants  being  pursue  '.  ly  e.i:!  i  -ora, 
their  legs  haw  vom  alendcr;  and,  their  legs  beias  o^b'  % 
for  support,  while  their  kwt  an  wwk*  Ibey  have  nade  attadi 
with  tbe  crown  of  the  Mid,JUUl  Iht  determination  of  fluid! 
thither  has  led  to  tfan  growth  Of  >onH.  So  also  tbe  stretching 
«r  the  jiltaJeli  a«Gk  to  imA  (he  blfaie  fee  Mpp«M*  t»  haw 
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to  its  elongation;  and  the  kanjfaroo,  sitting  upright  to  support 
the  youHK  in  ils  pouch,  he  imagines  to  have  had  \i%  fore  limbs 
dwan''  'i  hy  lii-^usc,  and  its  hind  legs  antJ  tail  rx.iK^'[T:i:r(i  by 
using  them  in  leaping.  The  fourth  law  expresses  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  chancten,  wUch  is  denied  by  August  Weismann 
•nd  Ui  Cpibiicia.  F«r  a  nMut  detailed  acoount  «(  Lanaick's 
phwie  fa  rtKthteiy  al  tlie  dpetriaed  cwlqtloa,  tee  Evomwidw. 

LA  HAMHmiTA.  CUSmifTB  iMiAMI,  CODMT  OtL  (i79>- 
1869),  Piedmontese  statesman,  was  bom  at  Mondovl.  He  studied 
law  at  Siena  and  Turin,  but  riedmont  was  at  that  time  under 
French  domination,  and  being  devoted  to  the  house  of  Savoy 
he  refused  to  take  his  ilcgrcc,  as  this  proceeding  would  have 
obliged  him  to  recograze  the  authority  of  the  usurper;  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Sanlinian  kingdom,  however,  he  graduated. 
In  1816  be  entered  the  dipiomalic  tervke.  Later  he  returned 
to  Turin,  and  succeeded  in  ^aiafag  tbe  Cflafldence  and  esteem 
of  King  Cliailw  Albert,  «l»  In  sfaS  Ifhtdl  tin  oUnister  of 
fbreffR  aAifei.  A  femtitAuBiaCidMlle,  devoted  f»  the  pope 
and  to  the  Jesuits,  friendly  1»  Avatria  and  firmty  attarhrd  to 
the  principles  of  autocracy,  he  Strongly  opposed  every  attempt 
at  political  innovation,  and  was  in  consequence  bitterly  hated 
by  the  ltf>crals.  When  the  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  con- 
stitiition.il  reform  first  broke  out  the  king  felt  obliged  to  dispense 
with  La  Margherita's  services,  although  he  had  conducted  public 
afTatrs  with  cotuidcrable  ability  and  absolute  loyalty,  even 
npfaoldinc  the  digniljr  of  the  kiivdoiB  in  the  fact  of  the  arrogant 
aitltode  flf  the  cahtoet  tt  Vfenna.  Be  opouadad  hli  political 
creed  and  his  policy  as  minister  to  Charles  Albert  (Trom  Febittuy 
i8j5  to  October  1847)  in  his  Memorandnm  sterko-felUict, 
puhti^hed  in  i^^i,  a  '!■ i;rtn  :i(  of  great  interest  for  the  study  of 
the  conditions  of  Piedmont  and  Ii.ily  .i»  that  lime.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  San  Q)uiri(;o,  hut  he  ]m  r-i  t<r]  in  regarding 
his  mandate  as  d'  tivr  l  frem  the  ru\.il  nvuhority  rather  than 
aa  ao  emanatioo  <>'■  ^'-i  i"  I'U^.ir  u.lL  \;  Ljiler  of  the  Clerical 
RUht  1b  the  parbamcnt  he  suongly  opposed  Cavour's  policy, 
•Mdi  «tt  eventually  to  lead  to  Italian  unity,  and  on  the  eitab- 
Ibhaacat  9i  the  Mnidwn  of  Italy  he  mtoed  ftom  public  Ufc 

LA  VAMMU.  AlrfOmO  FKAIUKKO  (1804-1878),  Italian 
gcnerni  .md  statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  iStli  of 
November  1S04.  He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  in  iSij.and 
was  a  captain  in  March  1S48,  when  he  gained  distinction  and 
the  rank  of  major  at  the  siege  of  Pcschiera.  On  the  5th  of  August 
1S48  he  liberated  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  from  the 
Milan  revohitionarics,  and  in  October  was  promoted  general 
and  appohited  minister  of  war.  After  suppressing  the  revolt  of 
Genoa  la  tAft^  he  mln  aeatimrd  to  November  1849  ^  poctlolio 
of  war,  wUdi,  lave  duriB|  the  period  of  Ua  eeninaM  of  the 
Crimean  expedition,  he  retained  until  1S5Q.  Having  KCDn> 
struclcd  the  Piedmontese  army,  he  took  pan  in  the  war  of  i8s9 
against  Austria;  and  in  July  of  that  year  succeeded  Cavour  in 
the  premiership.  In  i860  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  and  St  Peters- 
hufg  to  arrange  for  the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  subsequently  be  held  tbc  offices  of  governor  of  Milan  and 
royal  licutenaot  at  Naples,  until,  in  September  1864.  he  succeeded 
MtMhfti  as  pccnier.  In  thia  oapacity  he  jsodited  the  acope 
of  tlie  September  CeimaliM  hgr  a  wM  fa  wUdk  h*  efaimd 
for  Italy  loll  fraedDOl  of  aciloa  fa  respect  of  national  aspirations 
to  the  posaeasiM  of  Roiae,  a  document  tA  which  Vbcontl  Venosta 
afterwards  look  advantage  when  justifying  the  ItaBan occupation 
of  Rome  in  1870.  In  April  1S&6  La  Marmora  concluded  an 
eltlance  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  June,  lock  command  of  an  army  corps,  but  was  defeated 
at  Cwtouaon  t  he  jjrd  of  June.  Accused  of  treason  tqrfaiifdlow- 
conatmnea,  and  of  dupUdiy  by  the  Piusafaai,  he  eveaualiy 
MbUaaed  ia  defence  of  nil  tactSca  (1873)  a  atika  of  docuawnts 
eatltled  Utt  ft*  fUi  H  Iku  tutfi  ettnH  idt  mm  1M6  (More 
light  on  the  events  of  1866)  a  step  wMch  eaosed  trrltatton  in 
Germany,  and  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  haviM.;  v!  la'.ed 
sla'c  secrets.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  to  Parii  in  1-67  to 
O()j>o'>c  the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  and  in  1870,  after  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italians,  haid  been  appointed  lieu- 
leaaat-Myal  df  the  new  capHaL  Be  died  at  Rorence  eathe  5th 


of  January  ia7H  La  M.irmora's  writings  Include  Un  episodio 
del  risor gimtnio  Uciiano  (.Florence.  187?);  and  /  iepeti  H 
stato  net  rnenw  Cfinsliliaicnoif  (Horence,  i'^?;). 

Sec  G.  Masaani,  //  lenrralt  Aljomo  La  Marmara  (Milan,  lUO), 

LAMARTINB.  ALPHONSE  MARIS  LOUIS  BB  fftIS  M 
(i79»-iM9)i  French  poet,  hiitoriBB  and  wateaBma,  W  bom  it 
MicodootheamofCteMber  1790.  lieoiidwof  Uf  aaraaaM 

is  a  eennevenial  muutt  *k1  aoaietin»  meoed. 

The  family  of  Lanwrthni  was  good,  and  the  thie  of  Prat  was 

taken  from  .in  estate  in  Franche  Comtf.  His  father  was  im- 
pri'.oned  during  the  Terror,  and  only  reU  a.sed  owing  to  the  events 
nf  tt'.e  ijlh  Thi  rnndor.  Lamartinc's  e.irly  ediir.niot>  wasrete.'ved 
from  his  mother.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Lyons  in  1805,  but 
not  being  hap[iy  there  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Piles  de 
La  h'<A  at  Bellcy,  where  he  remained  until  iSoq.  For  some  time 
afterwards  he  Cved  at  home,  reading  romantic  and  poetiod 
h'terature,  hot  fa  181 1  he  set  0«t  fac  Italy,  where  he  aeCBH  tO 
havesojoornedaeirly  tvraycalt.  Kb  family  having  been  sieadl^ 
royalists,  be  entered  the  Gardes  da  corps  at  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  be  sought  refuge  first  ta 
Switzerland  and  then  .it  Aix  en  Savoie,  where  he  fell  in  love,  with 
abundant  results  of  the  poetical  kind.  After  Waterloo  he  re- 
turned to  Paris.  In  i8i8-tfiiq  he  revisited  Switzerland,  Savoy 
and  Italy,  the  death  of  bis  beloved  affording  him  new  subjects 
for  verse.  After  MDM  dflliffalriW  he  had  his  first  book,  the 
Miditations,  pottiqua  H  rtUpetm$,  puhliahed  (iSjoL  It  WM 
exceedingly  popukr,  and  helped  Urn  10  aake  a  admloa.  Hi 
had  left  the  amy  for  some  time;  he  now  catcnd  tte  diplomatic 
service  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  eaibeisy  at  Naples. 
On  his  way  to  his  post  he  married.  In  i8jj,  at  Geneva  a  young 
English  lady,  Marianne  Birch,  who  had  both  money  and  beauty, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  Nouidln  tr.,\ii:,}ticns  poiliques  appeared. 

In  1824  he  was  transferred  to  Florence  where  he  remained  five 
years.  His  Last  Canto  oj  Chitda  ITeMM  appeared  in  1835,  and 
he  had  to  fight  a  dud  whkh  he  wia  wounded)  with  aa  ItaUaa 
ofllcer,CowndBHi^faCDaaeqacBCeofaphraaefalL  ClmkaX, 
on  wlnaaooiOBalioa  he  wrote  a  poem,  gave  him  the  order  of  the 
Legion  «f  Honour.  The  Hammits  pottiqtus  el  ttligieuset 
apjKartd  "n  iSrp,  when  he  hi  1  left  Florence.  Having  rcJu'cd 
an  apiKiin!  inent  in  Paris  uudcr  the  Polignac  ministry,  he  went  on 
a  speii.il  n:i-5ion  to  rrinrc  Leopold  of  Saxc-Coburg.  In  the  same 
y  ear  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Lamartine  was  in  Swiizcr- 
land,  not  in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  and, 
though  be  put  forth  a  pampUtt  on  "  Rational  Policy,"  he 
did  not  at  nal  obb  take  aqy  active  pail  fa  poUlIcs,  rcfustm; 
however,  to  ooatfaa*  hia  dipbmatfc  imrioca  aadcr  the  aeir 
government.  Ia  183*  he  set  out  wfth  hb  wffe  and  daughter  flor 
Palestine,  having  been  un<  ueces';fu!  in  his  candidature  for  a  seat 
in  the  chamber.  His  daughter  Julia  died  at  Beirut,  and  before 
long  he  received  the  news  of  his  election  by  a  constituency 
(Bergucs)  in  the  department  of  the  Nord.  He  returned  through 
T  urkey  and  Germany,  and  made  his  first  speech  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  1834.  Thereafter  be  spoke  constantly,  aad 
acqiAid  fllBSiderable  repuutioa  as  an  orator,— bifagfag  ou^ 
m$mm»  BMay  hooka  fa  pnae  and  verse.  His  Eaatcni  liavdi 
(V'ejwie  <*  OrM)  appMM  fa  1835,  his  Clalf  dims  aafr  aad 
Jocelyn  in  1837,  and  hb  RtateWements,  the  taat  tcBurkable 
volume  of  his  poetry,  In  1839.  As  the  reign  of  loids  Philippe 
went  on,  Lamartine,  who  had  previously  been  a  liberal  royaiist, 
something  after  the  failiion  of  Chateaubriand,  became  mere  and 
more  democratic  in  his  opinions.  Ifc  set  about  his  greatest 
prose  work,  the  Histoirt  du  CuoHdUu,  which  at  first  appeared 
periodically,  and  was  puUbhtd  Aia  mwlill  1847-  Like  many 
o t  her  FceaGh  hiatodca,  it  wm  a  fiaa^iMiif  aa  well  u  a  chroolcl^ 
and  the  •dblana  of  Laaunfai^  pea'  beeaaw  U$  amddi  fa 
politics: 

At  the  revolution  of  February  Lamartine  was  one  of  the  first 

to  declare  for  a  provisional  govcmraerit,  and  became  a  member 
of  it,  with  the  fKjst  of  minister  for  foreign  afTairs.  He  was  elected 
for  the  new  constituent  aisembly  in  ttn  (hntrer.t  departments, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Com* 
Bbtee.  Tot  aUm  maths  liidM  Laaiaitfae,  Iroai  helni  a 
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dbdi^uiahed  mzn  of  letters,  an  official  of  in/erior  rank  in  diplo- 
mcy,  ud  aa  ekiqiaeBt  but  unpnctical  speaker  in  parliamcnl. 
beoune  om  of  Um  hnmm  am  ta  fian|».  iiii 

oatui*  of  Ui  w>ll*otiiw>  aad  the  turbulence  of  the  ftiMie  mebb 
proved  fMel  te  kit  daaeee.  He  gave  some  proofs  of  sUlesmao- 

hkc  abJIty.and  hi*  elcxjuence  was  repcalctlly  called  in!o  r'.-ijuiM- 
tion  to  pacify  the  Parisians.  But  no  one  can  permanciiily 
carry  on  the  govcrnmcni  of  a  ^rcal  country  by  speechci  from  the 
balcony  of  a  bouse  in  the  capital,  and  Lamartioe  found  iiimtcU 
in  a  dikmna.  So  kng  as  be  held  aloof  from  Ledra-ReUin  and 
Ibe  amc  ndkel  of  fail  coOcaguo,  tbe  disoaiait  nmlUnc 
jowwaneat;  M  MOO  M  bt  effected  u  epfMrotiawp 
;lhe«Matrimfi  fell  off  fioai  him.  Tbequdling 
•f  tke  intuncetioB  of  tbe  tsih  of  May  «aa  bb  last  successful 
srt,  A  month  later  the  renewal  of  active  ditturhancrs  brought 
cn  the  fighting  of  June,  ami  Lanurtine's  influence  was  cxtin- 
p  i-hcd  in  favour  of  Cavaignac.  Moreover,  his  chamc  of  renewed 
political  pre-eminence  was  gone.  He  had  been  tried  and  fouttd 
wanting,  having  neilber  tbe  virlues  nor  the  vices  of  his  situation, 
la  Jaaaeiy  1849,  tbotigh  be  wm  nomioaied  for  tbe  pnaideacy, 
OTfer  a  iMT  thoanai  iMMt  twc  given  10  bim,  and  ihne 
h*  «M  Mft  «MB  dedad  «•  tbe  i  aiiihtlvc 


The  rcmainingsforyof  Lamar  tine's  life  is  somewhat  melancholy. 
He  had  never  been  a  rich  man,  nor  had  he  bfcn  a  saving  one,  and 
during  his  |»erii>(i  uf  popuLirity  and  ofticc  he  had  incurred  great 
expenses.  He  now  set  to  work  to  repair  his  fortnneby  un- 
lemilling  literary  labour.  He  brought  out  in  the  Prestt  ( 1 844)  a 
•erke  of  Cotifidaiees,  and  aoroewbat  later  a  kind  of  autobioigraphy, 
catilkd  Rapktil.  He  vroie  aevnal  historicai  works  of  more  or 
llM  JUHirr  0i_lkt  Jtiuti*im  ^  iiit,  Tim 
■iMllM^  n$  Hbl0ry  1/  Turkey,  The  Histtry 
t§  Mussia,  besides  a  large  number  nf  small  biographi.  al  and 
ariaceilaneous  works.  In  1858  a  subs,cr:ption  was  oficiteij  lor 
his  benefit.  Two  years  afterwards,  following  the  cx.irn|)lc  of 
Chateaubriand,  he  supervised  an  elaborate  edition  of  his  own 
woeka  ia  forty-one  volumes.  This  occupied  five  years,  and  while 
be  waa  cogeged  on  it  his  wife  died  (i86j).  He  was  now  over 
eevcnty;  bk  powers  bed  deserted  Un,  ead  evee  if  they  had  not 
taste  bad  entirely  rbantei,  Bji  eidMa  Jm4  aot 
in  placing  bim  in  a  poaitloa  of  ladcpea  JinMt  and  «t 
I  <st,  in  i5o7,  the  government  of  the  Empire  (from  which  he  had 
pi  rfurce  stood  aloof,  though  he  never  considered  it  necessary  to 
aii'>pi  the  active  proltstiiiK  altitude  vi  EiJk'"  Quinel  and  Victor 
Hugo)  came  to  his  assistance,  a  vote  of  £20,000  being  proposed 
in  .April  of  that  year  for  his  benefit  by  £mile  OUivier.  This  was 
crediuble  to  both  parties,  for  Lamartiae,  botb  a  disiinguished 
aun  of  letters  and  aa  a  past  ecrvant  of  the  bad  every 
claim  to  the  bounty  af  hii  conatiy.  But  be  «M  lapwached  for 
accepting  it  by  tbe  MMMb  Mi  iWMmriielllri. 

He  did  aot  eajoy  it  koft  ijriag  flo  Ike  tllh  of  Febniary 
1869. 

Ae  a  statesman  Lamartiae  was  placed  during  bti  bfW  tenure  of 
oflke  Ml  a  posit  bn  from  which  it  would  have  been  aheott  hwoMible 
for  any  aien.  who  was  not  prepared  and  able  t»  play  the  dictator, 

to  etDcn^  with  crrtlit.  At  no  time  in  history  were  onpraitital 
CfOlchcd  so  rile  in  the  hca<l»  of  men  as  in  i  ^4K.  But  l.,iauninc 
could  hardly  have  guided  the  khip  ol  Male  safilv  even  in  much 
calmer  »Mtht  r.  He  wasambbleand  even  estimable,  the  chu-f  f )  .1( 
of  his  character  bring  vanity  and  an  incurable  tendency  towardt 
tiiaetrical  effect,  which  makes  his  travels,  memoirs  and  other  personal 
record*  as  well  at  his  historical  works  radically  untniKworthv.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  bad  any  settled  political  idcas^  He  did  good 
bv  moderating  the  revolmionary  anci  destructive  ardour  of  the 
l^irnian  populace  in  1848 ;  but  he  had  been  perhaps  more  rriponsible 
than  any  other  tingle  person  for  bringing  about  the  events  of  that 
year  by  tbe  vague  and  Irothy  republican  declamation  of  his  Ilistoire 
mi*  Cirondiut. 

More  must  Ix-  muI  of  his  literary  position.  Lamartine  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Cuming  at  a  time  when  th<  literary  field,  at  least  in  the 
departments  of  belies  let  ties,  was  almost  empty.  Tbe  feeble  school 
ef  dcacripifva  miten.  efie  Mte  ef  tbe  eauemrdKadcace.  fabulisu 
Bad  adseeflfMlNae  »ef w  awbin.  vhlcb  tie  Empk*  iiad  nourished 
lyaaeafc^ 


revolution.  Lamartine  did  not  himself  go  the  coraplcic  length  of  ibe 
Romantic  revival,  but  he  went  far  in  tlui  direction.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  revivins  interest  in  legitimism  and  Catholicism  which 
Veeiepresented  by  Bonald  and  Jmeph  de  Maistra,  of  tbe  «atw« 
WMnsip  of  Rousseau  and  Boraefoin  de  Saint  Pierre,  of  the  aeaiU 
mentaiisffi  of  .Madame  de  Sta^l.  of  the  medievalism  and  the  romance 
of  Chateaubri.ind  and  Scott,  of  the  maiadudu  sihie  of  (  hateaubriand 
and  Byron.  Perh.ifrt  if  his  matter  Ije  ver>  close  ly  anaU  ■ied  it  will  be 
found  that  he  added  hardly  anvtlmi^  i;l  Ihn  .>«  n.  Hut  i(  the  pans  of 
tbe  mixture  were  like  other  things  the  nukCure  itx-K  »as  not  It 
seemed  indeed  to  tbe  immediate  gcncraiKin  so  oriKin,il  ttj-lin  n 
ha!>  it  that  tbe  Midilattons  were  rcfuM'd  by  a  publisher  bccau9<  they 
were  in  none  of  tbe  accepted  styles.  They  appeersd  wbca  Lamartine 
was  nearly  thirty  years  old.  The  best  of  tbem.aad  the  best  thing 
that  Lamartine  ever  did,  i*  the  famous  L»e,  describing  hi*  return  to 
the  tittle  mountain  tarn  of  Lc  Bourget  after  the  death  of  hit  mistress* 
with  whom  he  had  vi-ui  d  it  in  other  d,i\ »  The  v  r  rvi-  I\  i  tqutsilely 
harmonious,  the  st  numi  ".t^  < .  mv  min  .r.al  |>ijt  r'Tin(  <t  .iivi  delicate, 
the  imagery  well  chi>scti  .in<l  grarcfully  expfes!.<<l  There  i=.  an  un- 
questionable watil  ol  vigour,  but  to  rradersol  th.U  day  the  want  of 
vigour  was  entirely  compensated  by  the  presence  of  freshness  and 
grace.  Lamartine't  chief  misfortuiw  in  poctiy  «M  net  onl^  that  Me 
note  was  a  somewhat  weak  one,  but  that  be  eetfld  strflEC  but  cme. 
The  four  volumes  of  rhe  UidiMi»»s,  the  Harmomui  and  t  he  RftveitU' 
mtntt,  which  contained  the  prime  of  hn  verse,  are  pertiaps  the  mn«t 
monotonous  reading  to  be  found  anywhere  in  »ork  nf  .  .jual  bulk  by 
a  (>jct  of  iqual  tall  nt.  Thc_y  contain  nothing  t  ut  n-'  lii.itlve  !>  ru  al 
pieces,  almost  any  one  of  which  it  typical  of  thi  «  h  ili  .  th.  .u,;h  there  is 
considerable  variation  of  merit.  The  two  f.irr.itive  (Kx-m,  which 
tucoeeded  the  eariy  lyrics.  Jauiyn  and  the  CkuU  d  un  anft.  were, 
accowdieg  to  Lamartinc's  original  plan,  parts  of  a  vast  "  Eyacol  the 
■Ages,  some  further  fragments  of  which  survive.  yocW y«  had  at  oaa 
lime  more  ^puLirity  in  England  than  most  French  verse.  La  Chdb 
d'un  ante,  in  which  the  Bynanic  influesK*  is  more  obvious  than  la 
any  oihi-r  of  Lamartine  t  works.  atKl  in  which  some  ha\e  also  »een 
that  of  Altrud  do  Viijny,  is  more  ambitious  in  theme,  anil  Its^  ic^u- 


pf«v*  that 


its  author's  poetry-.    It  does,  howcvCTi  little  I 
such  audacities  were  not  for  him. 

As  a  peaaewriiar  lamartine  was  vervfertOe.  His  cbancttslMlai 
in  hia  prose  fiction  aad  descriptive  work  an  not  very  different  fraa 
those  of  his  ooetry.  He  is  always  and  everywhere  sentimentaJ, 
though  very  frequently,  as  in  hi*  shorter  prrrsc  tales  {The  Slont 
Mason  of  S<iinl-P*inl,  Gratirlla,  Sec),  he  is  graretul  as  well  at 
sentimental.  In  his  histories  the  eliect  is  wuryc.  It  has  tieen 
hinted  that  Lamartinc's  pcr<ion.)l  nafrativ<s  arc  d./iilitLailv  tru'-t- 
worthy;  with  regard  to  his  Eastern  trnviU  -.^nK  u(  thr-  ij  i  .-.les 
were  stigmatized  as  mere  inventions.  In  his  histories  proper  the 
special  mothne  lor  tmbtliibiesat  disappears,  but  the  babk  of  in* 
accuracy  lenMias  Aa  aa  Mstetisn  be  bdoon  exdutively  to  the 
rbe(ofi»l  adiool  aa  distinguithed  from  the  phiiosophical  00  the  one 
haml  and  the  documentary  on  the  other. 

ft  is  not  turprisiru;  when  these  chamrtrri^tir*  of  I..Tm,-)rtinc's  wnrk 
arc  appreciated  to  fmil  that  his  (.nivd.  .  Iin-^l  wuh  Mnjul.ir  r.iiiiilily 
in  France.  Asa  poet  he  had  lfi->t  his  n  iiut.itiin  m,in>  \f.irs  Iwiorc 
he  died.  He  was  cnllrtly  celipscd  l  y  iSc  Ijrilli.inr  and  \  i};orous 
school  who  succeeded  bim  with  Victor  Hugo  at  ihcir  head.  His 

power  of  uliUaiive  in  mtty  «ne  veqr  mA  aad  the  lanie  of  poetic 
ground  wMeb  be  eeuWeaweretrietfyliMtcd.  He  caubTonly  carry 
the  pictareMue  senti— niatim  of  Rousseau.  Bemardin  de  Saint 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand  ■  little  farther,  and  clothe  it  in  laneuage 

and  verse  a  httic  K  ss  nnti'V-jated  than  that  of  Cbf-nedulli:  and  Mille- 
I  ri.  II  -i  I  !  r  -  i  I ..  \  French  Cowper.and  the  i^iralli  I  holds 
tli'in  ,Trid  r>f  his  relntise  fM>Miion  to  the 
hi>il  ili.ii  fell  uml.  ihou^h  not  in  resjicci 
ol  individual  pecubantics.  Lamartine  in  short  occupied  a  kind  of 
lialf-way  house  tactwaen  tlie  i«tb  centusy  aad  tbe  Romantic  move* 
roent,  and  be  never  got  any  brther.  When  Matthew  Amok) 
ikmed  his  importanre  In  eoavcnatioa  with  Sainie-Beuve,  the 
He  IS  important  10  as."  aad  It  was  a  troe  answer:  but 
the  limitation  is  obvious.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  efforts 
have  Ixx-n  m.idc  by  Bruneiierc  and  othrrs  to  tiinove  it.  The  ii^ual 
rtviiluliun  f'f  rriiical  as  of  other  l.i^t.-,  the  ohli\i,in  ol  per'onal  and 
l».l:tii.il  i;iifi..iii;l,(ritv,  and  a!><jvc  all  the  rt-artiiin  ajain^t  llupoand 
the  estreme  KomanlHS,  have  been  the  mam  agents  in  this.  La- 
martine has  been  extolled  as  a  pattern  oi  combined  passioo  and 
restraint,  as  a  moilel  of  nobility  of  sentiment,  aad  at  a  harmpniaer  of 
pure  French  clasiicism  in  taste  and  expression  with  much,  if  not  eili 
the  better  pan  of  Komaniicltm  itself.  These  oicillattflns  ef  opMea 
ac  frequent,  if  not  universal,  and  it  it  only  after  more  than  one  or  Iwa 
swings  that  the  [lendulum  remains  at  the  perpendicular.  The  above 
remarks  are  an  attempt  to  eorrt-ct  extra vagaocc  in  stlher  dircciioi|> 
But  It  is  difTicuIt  to  l>elie\e  that  Lamartioe  CUB  eVCf  pCnMnent^ 
take  rank  among  the  6rst  order  of  poets. 

The  edition  mentioned  it  the  most  complete  one  of  Lameitia^  bvt 
there  are  many  issues  ol  his  stperaie  works.  After  his  ( ~ 


vo)e,  II.  ) 
Roi id  in  rev 
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more  daringly  innovatm.; 


quests 


poems  and  Mfm  »itti  MdiU  of  his  youth  were  published,  and  alaP 
two  volumes  of  correspoodence,  while  in  189J  Mile  V.  de  Lafntnlae 
added  a  sutanie  of  Lahtt  to  Mm.  The  cheofe  of  vletn 
MMMl  ta  aaf  he  MdM  ia  ifaa  dMMhedanMnaf  MM.  ~ 
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FagiMt.  Lenntm.  Ac.,  and  fti  Ht  nw*  Mbnm^  work  of  Cfc.  de 
PotM.iirob,  LamarUiu  E.  Dcschanel,  lawiartnt  (1895): 

K.  ZyrowiM,  L»mArhm4  (1896):  and  pcrhap*  be»t  of  all  in  tl»o 
Krefacc  to  Emile  L<voui»'  Clarendnn  T'rita tmkmtiJtitiyn  (tiycd), 
where  a  vigorous  rnort  is  made  to  combatlfcekh*  fli  Lamartinc's 
^eatiinenuuiy  and  (emijiimty  as  a  poet.  (G.  Sa.) 

UMt  CTftBtiEl  (1775-1834)1  6i«fMk  essayist  and  critic, 
«u  bora  in  Crown  Office  Row,  Iomt  Trnflk,  Loadon, «»  Ito 

toth  of  F«tiru*Ty  1775.  Hb  uURr,  Jolm  L«nt>,  a  LtomlnUn 

nnin,  who  filled  the  situation  of  rl  H;  servant  cpmpanion 
Ut  Swnuct  Salt,  a  member  of  parlla  id  one  ul  ihc  bcncbera 

ol  the  Inner  Temple,  was  succcisful  in  obtaining  for  Charles, 
the  youn|p%t  of  three  surviving  cliildren,  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  boy  remained  from  his  eighth  to 
his  fifteenth  year  (1782-1789).  Here  he  had  for  a  schc<>Ucllow 
SuBiiel  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  senior  by  rather  more  than  two 
ym$,  tad  »  doat  ud  tcadv  MendaUp  btvui  wkikh  laatad  for 
the  net  of  the  H«cs  of  both.  When  tlw  time  oime  fior  leavfHg 
schixiJ.  whf-r.  '1;  ^^;d  learned  some  Greek  and  accjuired  consider- 
able Jacilil)  iu  L^itin  composition,  Lamb,  after  a  brief  ^Uy  at 
home  (probably  spent,  as  his  school  holidays  had  often  been, 
over  old  English  authors  in  Salt's  itbrai^)  was  condenmed  to  the 
labours  of  the  desk—"  an  inconquerable  impcdimctii  "  in  his 
speech  disqualifying  him  for  the  clerics!  profession,  which,  as 
the  Kbool  exhibitions  were  usually  only  given  to  those  preparing 
for  the  dmrch,  tbna  depdvtd  him  of  the  only  mearo  by  which 
be  C9dd  bcwe  dblaiBM  »  tudvenhy  edocatJoo.  Fbr  •  ibon 
time  he  was  in  the  office  of  Jo^ph  Paice,  a  London  merchant, 
and  then  for  twenty -three  wc*ks,  until  the  8tb  of  February  179J, 
he  held  a  small  po,t  in  the  Examiner's  OtTirc  of  the  Scuih  Sea 
House,  where  his  brother  John  was  cstablulud,  a  period  whi(  h, 
although  his  age  was  but  sixteen,  wa.s  to  provide  hitn  neatly 
thirty  years  I.uer  with  materials  for  the  first  of  the  Ltsayj  of 
EJia.  On  the  5th  of  April  179J,  he  entered  the  Accountant's 
Office  in  the  Eak  Indk  Uooae.  where  dating  the  next  tbrce  and 
Uufty  ywn  the  hundnd  ofidal  foQoa  of  what  he  oaed  to  caB 
his  true  "  works  "  were  produced. 

Of  the  years  I79»-179S  we  know  little.  At  the  end  of  1794 
he  saw  much  of  Coleridge  and  joined  him  in  writing  sonnets  in 
tlic  Morning  PoU,  ad<iresscd  to  eminent  [nrrsons:  c.irly  in 
1705  be  met  Southry  and  was  much  in  the  company  of  James 
White,  whom  he  probably  helped  in  the  composition  of  the 
Original  Leilas  oj  Sir  /dtti  Palflcjf  ;  and  at  the  tmi  «[  the  year 
lore  abort  Ubic  be  beoaBeaotinhiixpl  mcouliy  as  to  nticessiiatc 
eeafiaeneiit  hi  an  aayfan.  The  cMae.^  is  probable,  was  an 
unsuccessful  love  affair  with  Ann  Simmons,  the  Henfordshire 
maiden  to  whom  his  first  sonnets  arc  addressed,  whom  he  would 
have  seen  when  on  his  visits  as  a  >ou'.li  to  Bl.il.csft are  IKrusc, 
near  Wldfcrd.  the  country  bonie  of  the  Plumcr  (anuly,  of  which 
Lamb's  j^^.indmuihir,  M.try  Fitld,  WM  lor  mUff  ytaHt  mtil 
her  death  m  i;o.',  wlc  custodian. 

b  WM  ic  the  Lite  &um0ier  of  1796  thai  A  dreadful  calamity 
OHM  upon  the  Lanb^  whidb  leenad  t»  hli|ht  all  JUaab's 
prosperulnthefciyflionlnf  «f  life.  Ob  the  tand  of  September 
his  sister  Mary,  "worn  down  to  a  state  of  extreme  ncrv-ous 
misery  by  attention  to  needlework  by  day  and  to  her  mother 
at  niglii,"  was  s'jddcrily  seized  with  acute  mania,  in  whiili  she 
Stabbed  her  mother  to  t!ic  heart  The  calm  sdi-nwuicry  and 
loving  self-rcnunciaii'  n  v.hi-  h  Charles  Lamb,  by  constitution 
excitable,  nervous  and  seh-tnisirusiful,  displayed  at  tbU  crisis 
in  his  own  history  and  in  that  of  thoae  MtnM  him,  wiii  ever 
gtve  him  en  imperiahebk  claim  to  the  Mwailte  nd  aflcctioii  «f 
all  who  are  capabfe  of  tpprectaffng  the  hewrfaros  of  common 
life.  With  the  help  of  friends  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
sister's  release  from  the  life  long  rc-^traint  to  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  doonu-  1,  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
hiTnscIi  should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  htr  safe  keeping 
H  I'TOved  no  light  charge:  for  though  no  one  was  capable  of 
affording  a  more  inteliigcal  or  afieciionate  companionship  than 
Mary  Lamb  during  her  pcrkKbof  health,  there  was  ever  present 
the  apprehenaioii  of  the  lecancnce  of  her  malady;  and  when 
Ifom  UaM  to  time  the  pfemooiiory  symptoms  had  bccom 
tnwihfilfahlf,  tbeee  w*»  m  altcittative  bM.  bar  hmmI.  which 


took  place  in  quietness  uars.  How  deeply  the  whoic  course 
of  Lamb's  domestic  life  must  h:i\e  ^  •  rn  affected  bjf! Mi riB|OiaV 
loyally  as  a  brother  needs  not  lo  be  pujnicd  out. 

Lamb's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  made  in  the  year 
of  the  great  tragedy  of  hialife  (1796),  when  there  were  published 
in  the  volume  of  Poem  en  Varitus  Subjects  by  Coleridge  fottf 
aaniwui  bf  "  Mr  Chaika  Lanb  at  the  iuia  House."  In  the 
IMIowlaf  year  he  oomnbuted,  widi  Clmriee  Iloyd,  a  pupil  irf 
CofcridRC,  some  pieceii  in  blank  vrrs«  to  the  second  edition  of 
Coleridge's  Poems.  In  1707  his  short  summer  holiday  was 
spent  with  Coleridge  ai  Nii'nr  Stowey,  where  he  met  the 
Wordswotths,  W  illiam  and  Dorothy,  and  established  a  friendship 
with  l>oih  which  only  his  own  death  terminated.  In  170S,  \jnder 
the  influencx  of  Henry  Mackenaie's  novel  Jtdie  dt  Koahignt, 
he  published  a  short  arnl  pathetic  prose  talc  entitled  Rmamtnti 
Or^.  is  wkkh  H  b  paaaiUe  to  tmoe  beacaAh  dhfnhMl  CMidiiioa* 
wfaiwicu  to  the  mbfoitniea  «t  the  MthetV  oww  feanHy,  ami 
many  personal  touches;  and  in  the  same  year  he  joined  L1o\d 
in  a  volume  o(  Blank  Verse,  to  which  Lamb  contributed  poems 
OK  ^  i  -.  A  by  ihc  death  of  his  mother  and  his  aunt  Sarah  Lamb, 
among  uicm  being  his  best-known  1>  ric,  "The  Old  tanulur 
Faces."  In  this  year,  i7<)S,  he  achieved  the  unexpected  publicity 
of  an  attack  by  the  Anu-Jacoi>m  upon  him  as  an  wmM'^TiVt  ef 
Coleridge  and  Southey  (to  whose  Annual  Anihdtif  It  had 
conliflMitcd)  to  their  Jacobin  michiaotiww.  Iw  1999^  «•  the 
dMh  «l  her  father,  Mary  Lamb  cane  to  6«e  ■^dn  wfah  her 
brother,  their  home  then  being  in  Pentonvilli-;  but  it  wa;  t  t 
until  1800  that  they  rvally  settled  together,  i  heir  first  indepenucii 
joint  home  being  at  Mitre  Court  Buildings  in  the  Temple,  vhcre 
I  hey  lived  until  iKoo.  At  the  end  of  iSoi,  or  beginning  oi  ii»o>, 
appeared  Lamb's  t'lrst  play  Juh)t  Woodrtt,  on  which  he  set  great 
store,  a  slight  dramatic  piece  written  in  (he  style  of  the  oaHier 
Elizabethan  period  and  containing  some  gcnuiim  'poatip  OMl 
happy  ddlBBatiao  of  the  (wuler  eaeUoM,  biK .«  w  wM» 
dcSdcM  hi  plat,  «lgaur  Uld  dmiaeter;  ft  w«i  hrid  «p  to  ^dfcale 
by  the  Edinbur^  Ittriem  as  a  specimen  of  the  ru(!e^t  rnndhion 
of  the  drama,  a  work  !^  "  a  man  of  the  age  of  Thcspis.  "  The 
dramatic  spirit,  however,  was  not  thus  easily  quenched  in  Lamb, 

and  his  next  effort  w.is  a  farce,  Mr  li  ,  the  |>uintai  which  lay 

in  the  hero's  anxiety  to  conceal  his  name  "  Hogsflesh  ";  but 
it  did  not  survive  the  first  aigbt  of  its  appearance  at  Drury 
Laae,  in  December  1806.  Its  wthor  bore  the  failure  with  rare 
e<ta>idiwity  «ml  good  huwew  ew  to  jetofa^  to  the  Uawng— 
and  MMQ  ittMfc  hit»  Mw  and  owm  weeHnlbt  fiMa  at  Iherary 
exertion.  Before,  however,  passing  to  these  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  made  various  efforts  to  earn  money  by  journalism, 
p.^rtly  by  humorous  artielrs.  partly  .is  dram.it ic  critic,  but 
chiefly  as  ft  contributor  of  sarcastic  or  funny  paragraphs, "  sparinj 
neither  wuk  aot  mum,'*  m  the  Jfanifog  Aai,  pilM^nir  to 

iSoj. 

In  1807  appeared  Tiila  founded  en  Ike  FUys  of  Sfiaktsfnuft, 
wntteo  by  Charke  and  Mary  Lamb,  in  whidi  Chark*  wa» 
responsible  for  the  tragediea  and  Mary  for* the  comedln;  ami 

in  »8o8,  Specimens  of  Enffiik  Dranu.iU  Pods  -j/i'  llu  J  oboul 
the  lime  of  Shakes fieare,  with  short  liut  (clicitojs  iriiiiril  notes. 
It  was  this  w.  rk  whith  Liid  the  foundation  ul  Lamb's  lepula", mn 
a&  a  critic,  (or  it  was  liikd  with  imaginative  undcrsiandtng  of 
the  old  playwrights,  and  a  warm,  discerning  and  no>Tl  apprccit* 
tion  of  their  prc^i  merits.  In  the  same  year,  i2o8,  iiluy  Lamb, 
assisted  by  iu  r  brother,  pnlilahed  Awfry  Jar  CliMnw,  umI  • 
coHaetioii  of  ahon  acbool^  talea  wwdcr  the  title  Mn 
teke$ter*t  SdkMf:  end  to  the  nme  date  betoAgs  7*1^  Adventum 
ef  V\\',ir,,  de-i^;ncw  \,s  T..inib  ,i>  a  companion  to  The  Ai-.o-Anta 
!  rlimadtu;.  In  i.Sio  bepnn  to  af>pear  l^sfih  Hunt's  quarterly 
pcrl'Mlical.  Tiir  R,iUtti'r,  in  which  Limb  published  much  (includ- 
ing the  fine  cs',:!\s  on  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  on 
Hogsrth)  thill  subscqucnlly  appeared  in  the  MH  ,MDcC(ivt 
edition  of  hit  Warkst  which  he  put  forth  i«  iSi8» 

BMwten  ttit.  when  fUke  R^tOtr  ceawd,  And  iBia.  he  wrote 
almost  nothing.  In  these  years  we  may  fn'apinr  h:m  at  his 
moat  social  period,  playing  much  whisl  and  entertaining  hb 

itieodi  on  WadMiday  «r  Thuiidpy  niihiai  aimwliai  iMlmBf 
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h  «ltai»  vUdi  Hultt,  «!»  «n  ai  «we  daw  ont  «f  tanM 

doMStfanidlvbMdoiKioaiKhtooekbrate.  Whenin  tSiSap- 
peand  the  Warii  in  two  volumes,  it  may  be  t  hat  Lamb  cooudered 

his  literary  career  over.  Bcfrin.-  c(  n-ing  to  1S20,  and  an  event 
which  wa-s  iJi  rc.iliiy  to  be  the  bcginriinj?  of  thai  career  as  it  is 
generally  kn<iwn--thc  establishment  of  the  LoiuioK  Mci^c-Jr.c — 
it  should  be  recorded  that  to  the  Mimmcr  of  1&19  Lamb,  \«  iih  his 
sister**  fttU  ooaaeot,  pnpoaed  mwdafe  to  Fanoy  Kelly,  the 
actress,  who  was  then  in  h«r  thutielh  yeac  Ucm  Kdiy  couU 
not  accept,  sivini  as  om  Msun  hex  devotion  to  fccr  motlM«. 
Lamb  taon  the  lebuB  with  characteristic  humour  and  fortitude. 

The  establishment  of  the  London  Magazir.t  in  iSio  stimulated 
Lamb  to  thf  pro  luiiion  <•[  a  siries  of  new  etisiys  (the  Essays 
ej  Eiia)  which  nuiy  be  i>aid  to  form  the  chiif  corner-stone  in 
the  small  but  classic  temple  of  his  fame.  The  firU  of  the^e, 
as  it  fell  out,  was  a  description  of  the  old  South  Sea  House, 
with  which  Lamb  happened  to  have  associated  the  name  of  a 
"fay  I)|fat4icarted  foreigner  "  called  Eliir  wlw  Has  a  dak  in 
ibedagnflifcii  service  there.  The  piendMgni  adopted  on  tUs 
occasion  was  RUincd  lor  the  subsequent  contributions,  which 
appeared  collectively  in  a  volume  of  essays  called  Sia,  in  iS^j. 
After  a  cjrctr  of  fi\'c  jcirs  tlic  Z M^:gj:inc  came  to  an 
end,  and  about  t)ic  iauic  [KTiuJ  Lar.iii's  long  connexion  with 
the  India  House  terminated,  a  pension  of  £450  ({441  net)  having 
been  assigned  to  hLm.  The  increased  leisure,  however,  for  \ihich 
be  had  long  sighed,  did  not  prove  favourable  to  literary  pro- 
duction, which  henceforth  was  limited  to  a  few  trifling  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  Monthly  and  other  serials,  and  the  excavation 
of  (BBS  Iran  ths  maiaol  dnnnstiic  litfratuiT  hf<|inathc<1  to  the 
British  MoieaM  hy  Oanld  Caakk,  wfaldi  Lamb  laboriously 
read  through  in  1B.  7.  an  occupation  which  supplir  i  him  for  a 
lime  with  the  regular  hours  6t  Work  he  missed  so  much.  The 
malady  of  his  sister,  which  continued  to  increase  with  ever 
shortening  intervals  of  relief,  broke  in  painfully  on  his  lettered 
ca^c  and  comfort;  and  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  ignore 
the  deterioiating  effects  of  an  over-free  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and,  in  ead||r  lifc^  tobacco,  on  a  temperament  such  as 
his.  His  zcmoval  on  scoount  of  his  aistec  to  the  qjuict  ot  the 
covntry  at  Enfield,  by  tending  to  iritlidmsr  him  ffom  the 
stimulating  society  of  the  large  circle  of  literary  friends  who 
had  helped  to  make  his  weekly  or  monthly  "  at  homes  "  so 
Itmadcabie,  doubtless  also  tended  to  intensify  his  listlessness 
and  helplessness.  One  of  the  brightest  elements  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  hie  was  friendship  and  compuniooship  of  Emma 
Jsola,  whom  he  and  his  sister  had  adopted,  and  whose  marriage 
In  tSa  to  Edward  &Ioxon,  the  pubikbec,  though  a  source  of 
ttaelfiih  jcqr  to  Irfob,  left  him  bmsb  than  over  abae.  While 
fivfaf  at  Ednwatew,  wUthcr  bo  lud  moved  in  i933  so  that  hia 
^cr  might  have  the  continual  care  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Watden, 
who  were  accustomed  to  patients  of  weak  intellect,  Lamb  was 
overtaken  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas  brought  on  by  an  a  <  V  i< icn t al 
fall  as  he  was  walking  on  the  London  road.  Afitr  a  Ilv.  <iayi' 
illness  he  died  <in  the  -^ilntf  DcccniLir,  1SJ4.  ThL-  ^mliK  n 
ot  one  so  widely  kivown,  admired  and  beloved,  fell  yn  the  public 
as  wril  as  on  his  own  attached  circle  with  all  the  paigaaacy  of 
»  pawwMii  calaoiity  sad  «  pdwala  |rifli«  His  amMiy  waatad 
■0  tiibato  that  aCrecOan  eaald  haiioar,  aad  WanlaMtth 
ncowrated  in  aimpie  and  sdemn  verse 
fraternal  devotion  of  his  early  friend. 

Charles  Lamb  is  entitled  to  a  place  as  an  essayist  beside 
Montaigne,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steele  and  Addison.  He  urutcs 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  each  ot  ihcsu  vvrilcr^^rclim il  ami 
tzquisitc  humour,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of  pleasantry  and 
keart-touching  pathos.  His  fancy  is  distinguished  by  great  delicacy 
1;  and  qven  his  oonBcite  aqr  inbaad  vdlh 
iiiinifi  Qi  ttA  as  MUant  and 
nitisiity  foe  earikr  pneo  vritao^  paiticubr^  for  Fuller, 
Biownc  and  Bnrton,  as  well  as  ior  tm  dramatists  of  Shake- 
speare's lirnc;  and  the  care  with  which  he  stuilitd  (hi in  i 
apparent  in  aU  he  ever  wrote.  It  shines  out  conspicuously  in 
Ms  styles  which  haa  a»  aMiqiaa  air  ai4  Is  laMMt  U  the 


psodiartlifs  aC  tka  lyth  ontaqr.  lu  qnaiatncss  has  subjected 
theaothortotliecha^of  alTcctatlon,  but  there  is  nothing  really 
afbcted  m  his  writings.  His  style  is  not  so  much  an  imitation 
as  a  refkxion  of  the  oldtr  writers;  for  in  spirit  he  made  himself 
their  contemporary.  .\  confirmed  habit  of  studying  them  in 
preference  to  modern  literature  had  made  someihiof  ol  their 
style  natural  to  him;  and  long  experience  had  rendciad  It  Mt 
ooly  es^  and  familiar  but  haUtuaL  It  was  not  a  masqaciade 
dress  he  wore,  but  the  costiune  which  showed  the  man  to  moi* 
adwatay.  With  thought  and  meanintoftca  profound,  thoudb 
dothed  in  slppla  language,  every  aufleaca  of  his  essays^ 


He  played  a  eenstdcrablc  part  in  re\'i\ing  the  dramatic 
Avriters  of  the  Shakespcrian  age;  for  he  preceded  Giflord  and 
others  in  \\iping  the  dust  of  ages  from  their  works.  In  his 
brief  comments  on  each  ^iKvinicn  he  displa>'s  exquisite  powers 
of  discrimination:  his  discernment  of  the  true  mtaning  of  his 
author  is  almost  infaliible.  lUswork  wasadcpaittueincriticiun. 
Former  cditots  had  supplied  tectaal  cdiidam  aad  altcnMtve 
leatttagst  Landbli  aifa|ect  was  to  show  how  our  aaoestocs  fdt 
when  they  placed  themselves  by  the  power  of  imagination  in 
tr>  ing  situations,  in  the  conflias  of  duty  or  passion  or  the  urile 
of  contend  daties;  what  aoMs  at  kwca  and  anatitfei  theiia 

were. 

As  a  poet  Lamb  is  not  entitled  to  so  high  a  place  as  that  which 
can  be  claimed  lor  him  as  cssayist.aod  critic.  His  dependence 
on  Elizahcthsn  modeb  fs  here  aho'aaaalhal,  hot  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  into  aB  the  greater  pwalnence  Us  native  defidcnqr 
in  "  the  accotapOshment  of  -vena."  Yet  It  ht  baiMaAle,  oocp 
haviag  nad*  em  to  fMflM'the  taadaoMi  and  grace  of  such 
poems  as  " Hester,**  "The  Old  ffimOisr  Faces,"  and  the  lines 
"  On  an  infant  dying  as  soon  as  born  "  or  the  quaint  humour  of 
"  A  Farewell  to  Tobacco."   As  a  kller  writer  Lamb  ranks  vetv 

high,  aad  lAcs  fa  «  aaaMwkal  awod  then  is  aaaa  to  toudt 

him. 

Editions  and  memoirs  of  Lamb  arc  numerous.  The  letters,  with  a 
sketch  of  hi»  life  by  Sir  Thorn. i>  No-m  Talfourd,  appeared  in  IS117; 
(he  Final  Memcrijl!  cf  Chjrl^i  lMmt>  liv  (he  same  hand,  after  Mary 
L,amb'»  death,  in  184S;  Barry  Cornwall's  CkaHtt  Lamb:  A  Mtmoir, 
ia  »m.^  Mr  P.  FitaHnlda  Ctorfn  Umb:  kit  frmidt.  Us  UmmU 
amd  kit  Books  (i8M)TW.  Onw  Haalitt's  Uary  tnd  Ckada  Laa* 
(1874).  Mr  Fltuerakl  and  Mr  Hazlitt  have  also  both  edited  the 
Letters,  and  Mr  Fitzgerald  brought  Talfourd  to  date  whh  an  edition 
of  L.afflb's  works  in  1870-1876.  Later  and  fuller  edition*  are  lho«« 
of  Canon  Ainger  in  12  volumes,  .Mr  MacdoaaM  in  12  v  jliinur^  and 
Mr  E.  V.  Lucas  in  7  volumes,  to  which  in  190J  was  addid  7/'.v  Lt/« 
of  Charlei  Lcmb,  in  3  volumes.  (E.  V.  L.) 

LAMB  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Gcr.  X^mas), 
the  young  of  sheep.  The  Paschal  Lamb  or  Agnus  Dd  is  wedasa 
symbol  of  Jesus  Chiistf  the  Lamb  of  God  UMn  I*  n)r«"d 
"  lamb,*'  like  "  flodt,"  is  often  used  figumtivdy  of  the  membern 

of  a  christian  church  or  commtinity,  with  an  allusion  to  Jesus' 
charge  to  Peter  (John  xxL  15).  The  "  latnb  and  Hag  "  is  an 
heraldic  emblem,  the  dexter  fore-leg  of  the  lan  b  supporting  a 
staff  bearing  a  banner  charged  vvith  the  St  George's  cross.  This 
was  one  of  the  cre&ts  of  the  Knights  Templars,  used  on  seals  as 
early  as  1241;  it  was  adopted  as  a  badge  or  cre»t  by  the  Middle 
Temple,  the  Inner  Temple  using  another  crest  of  the  Temphua^ 
the  winged  horse  or  Fevouk  The  oU  Tanper  cegimeat,  imar 
the  Queen's  Royal  West  Suaey  Saiimeat.  hwe  a  Paachal  taiab 
aa  its  badge,  .From  their  colond,  Percy  Kirke  (q.v.),  they  were 
known  as  Klrke's  Lambs.  The  exaggerated  reputation  of  the 
regiment  for  brutality,  both  in  Tangier  and  in  ^Hlhnf  l^lsr 
Sedgmoor,  lent  irony  to  the  nickname. 

LAMBALLE,  MARIE  THfeRfiSE  LOUISE  OF  SAVOY- 
CARIGNANO,  Trincessc  DE  (1749-1793),  fourth  daughter  of 
Louis  Victor  of  Carignano  (d.  1774)  (great -grandfather  of  King 
Charla  Albert  of  SsniiBis),  and  of  Christine  Heaiictu  of  Hesae- 
BhdafdB-Rothenbwib  was  bom  at  TudaoAthe  &h  ef  September 
1749.  In  1 767  she  was  manM  to  Lads  Akipidia  Stanislaus  de 
Bourbon,  prince  of  LambaOe,  sen  of  the  duke  of  Flenthiivrc,  a 
>::randsonof  Lmi,  XI\'.'s  natural  son  the  cnunt  of  Tculo-j-c.  Ikr 
husband  dying  the  following  year,  she  retired  with  her  fathcr-in- 
lue  to  Samlmilliit.  when  a^  UttaA  —t>i  tte  at  the 
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dauphin,  when  sfic  irtumH  to  court.  ManV  Antoinette, 
charmed  by  her  gcnilc  .md  naive  manners,  sirn^kd  her  out  for 
a  companion  and  confidante.  The  impetuous  Lli.'.r.irur  of  the 
dauphincss  found  in  Madame  dc  Laroballe  ihai  submissive 
temperament  which  yields  to  force  of  environment,  and  the  two 
became  fast  friends.  After  her  accession  Marie  Antoinette,  in 
i|)ite«f  the  king's  opposition,  Ind  lier  appointed  supcrimcndeat 
«r  tbe  iDjral  houwbold.  Between  1774  and  1785  the  Gomtesise  de 
PBlIgitac  iueeeeded  fn  supplantinf  her;  but  wbA  the  queen 
tired  of  the  avarice  of  the  Poltgnacs,  she  turned  again  to  tladame 
de  Lamballc.  From  1785  to  the  Revolution  she  was  Marie 
Antoinette's  closest  friend  and  the  pliant  inslrumcnt  of  her 
caprices.  She  came  with  the  queen  to  the  Tuilerics  and  as  her 
salon  served  as  a  meclinR-pLicc  for  the  queen  and  the  members 
o(  the  Assembly  whom  she  wished  to  gain  over,  the  pr.i],'c  lu'liivcd 
iMrtObethesoulof  all  the  intrigues.  Aftcra  vi:,ic  t  j  i:n^:I.tr.d  in 
1791 1«  appeal  for  help  for  the  royal  UndSj  she  nude  her  w-iU 
and  mvnted  to  the  IHiOeiies,  when  ihe  eoMlMied  her  services 
le  the  queen  tintil  the  toth  of  August,  when  die  shared  her 
Imprisonment  in  the  Temple.  On  the  tQth  of  Atignst  she  was 
transferred  to  La  Force,  and  having  refused  to  take  the  oath 
against  the  monarchy,  she  was  on  the  3rd  of  Septcmfver  delivered 
over  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  nl:(r  •.'.huh  hvr  ht-.n.]  \v:i^, 
placed  on  a  pike  and  carried  before  ihc  window  sol  thcqutcn. 

Sec  Ccorjrc  Berlin.  Madame  de  LamhaUe  (I'.iri':.  l8SS\  .Austin 
Dobson.    Fear  /r-iT  ffi<-n  ,( IK90) ;   B.   C    Ifmiv,    Frt'ur-  'f  ilf 

LdmbiiUe  (\<)<y^i .  I  imirc  ili'  LeHure,  IaI  I'nnii-i'e  de  I^":.'i:!,e  .  .  . 
d'aprii  dcxumcrli  tnidilt  (IM14);  some  tetters  o(  ibc  princcit* 
published  by  Ch.  Sc  hmidt  ia  £•  Mmtatiom  fram(9iu[vcLiuaii\, 
1900);  L.  Lambi.iu.  lissait  tmr  la  mwI  df  tmutawtc  la  irinteue  de 
LambatU  (1^3)  .Sir  F.  Montefiore.  The  Piitumtdt  Lam6alU{\%-ih). 
The  Secret  Memeirt  ef  the  Rayal  FamU^  •/  Frante  .  .  .  now  fint 
pMUked  hem  the  JaHruat,  Letters  and  Cewnalions  ef  the  Princesse 
ae  Lambalie  (London,  2  vols.,  16:6)  have  since  appeared  in  varioui 
editions  in  F^nf^lish  and  in  French.  They  are  attributed  to  Catherine 
llydc.  Mjrchioneu  Govion>Bro|lio-So)ari,  and  are  apocryphal. 

LAMBALUB.  a  town  of  aonh*wcstcfB  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
OMsM  af  Cdtes^a-Noid,  on  tlM  GoaMnat  wt,  of  St 
Bricuc  \>y  ralL  Pop.  (1906)  4347.  downing  the  eminence  on 
whJch  the  town  b  built  b  a  beautiful  Gotlnc  church  (ijih  and 

14th  centuries),  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of 
PenthicNTC.  La  Xouc,  the  f.amous  Huguenot  leader,  \v.«  mortally 
wounded  in  isgi  in  the  siege  of  the  castk,  which  *vas  dismantled 
in  i6i6  by  Richelieu.  Of  the  other  buildings,  the  church  of  St 
Martin  (iith,  isth  and  i6th  centuries)  is  the  chief.  Ljimballc 
has  an  important  karas  (depot  for  stallions)  and  carries  on  trade 
in  grain,  laiming  and  leather-dressing;  earthenware  a  nianu- 
facttiifdinibeandnaa,  LambaBe  was  the  capital  of  the  teni- 
loqr«rthecoiratsof  nntMivte,  wbofai  tsdo  were nade  dukes.. 

iMDAYEQUB.  a  coast  department  of  northern  Pern, 
boomled  N.  by  Piura,  E.  and  S.  by  Cajamarca  and  Ubertad. 
Area,  4614  sq.  m.  Pop.  (loo')  estim.itr)  03,070.  It  belongs  to  the 
arid  region  of  the  co.isi,  and  is  settled  .tlong  the  river  valleys 
where  irrigation  i>i  jv^sMliie.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  'Ufiar  producing 
departments  of  Peru,  and  in  some  vallej-s,  cs(>ecially  mar 
Ferreftafe,  rice  b  largely  produced.  Fotir  railways  connect  its 
principal  pcodndng  centna  with  ^  aaaal  poita  fll  &cn  and 
Ffncotd,  Ht.:  CtcQ  to  FtaieBafc,  vf  n.;  Eten  in  Cqralif,  ej  m.; 
Mnentel  to  Lambayeque,  15  m.;  and'Chldayo  to  Pitapo,  15  m 
llie  principal  towns  are  Chidayo,  the  departmental  capital, 
with  a  p^^puhition  (1906  CMiOHItC)  ol  MifOO^  FcRtfiafc  6oco 
and  Lamb.iyrque  45<'0- 

LAMBEAUX.  JEP  (Jrwrni  MMiin  Tiioiolj,  (l8s»-iooS), 
Belgian  sculptor,  was  born  .it  .Antwerp.  He  studied  at  the 
Antwerp  Academy  of  Fine  .Arts,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  Gcefs. 
Ks  first  work, "  War,"  was  exhibited  in  1871,  and  was  followed 
br  a  tent  aettai  of  humorous  groups,  inchiAig  "  Chfldt^ 
dkndnf.'*^  Sajr '  Good  Motafng.""' The  LwJtr  Number  "  and 
"  An  Aeddent "  (t«7s).  He  then  wei4  to  ftirfa.  where  he 
exer-Ued  for  the  rtelf;i.-in  salons  "  The  Beggar  "  ami  "  Th<  Rlind 
rniirH-T."  and  produced  "  TTjc  Kiss  "  (iSSi),  generally  rig  irdrd 
his  ma?ttrpiece.  .After  visiting  Italy,  where  he  was  much 
impressed  bv  the  works  of  Jean  Bdogne,  he  showed  a  strong 
pndBicHMiiBTffSBGlto(locceaBdiB0tie0>  Other  MtaUe  wwta 


arc  hfs  fountain  at  Antwerp  (i9S6),  "  Robbing  the  Eaglet 
Eyrie"  (i»<;o).  "Drunkenness"  (iSot),  "The  Triumph  o( 
Woman,"  "  The  Bitten  Faun  "  (which  created  a  great  stir  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle  at  Lifge  in  iqos),  and  "  The  Human 
Passions,"  a  colossal  marble  bas-relief,  elaborated  ftunn  a  sketch 
exhibited  in  iSSq.  Of  hb  numerous  busts  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Hcndrik  Conscience,  and  of  Charles  Bab,tlllfetalfOansM 
ofBruiseb.  Hediedontheithoi  June  1908. 

UHBEHMMr.  AQWRl;  BMNMt  (1819-190S).  Bdgta 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Dion  le-Vai  in  Bnbant  on  the  ssth  ol 
March  i8tQ.  He  came  of  a  family  of  small  farmer  proprfetoi^ 
who  had  held  land  during  three  centurii-s.  He  was  intended  fet 
the  priesthood  and  entered  the  scmin.iry  of  Florrffc,  but  h»5 
energies  claimed  a  more  active  sphere,  lie  left  the  mon.Tstcry  for 
Ix)uv.iin  University.  Here  he  studied  law,  and  also  prepared 
himself  for  (he  military  examinations.  At  that  fuattUt  the 
tot  CarUsi  war  broke  out,  and  Lambermoot  hastened  to  the 
scene  Of  actloa.  Itti  seivleeswwe  accepted  (April  ti^  and  he 
was  cntnstcd  wfth  the  command  of  two  small  cannon.  He  aha 
acted  as  A.D.C.  to  Colonel  Durando.  Me  greatly  distinguhhed 
himself,  and  for  his  intrepidity  on  one  occasion  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  highest  militnry  Order  of  St  Ferdinand, 
Returning  to  Belgium  he  entered  the  Miniitry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  184J.  He  served  in  this  department  sixty-three  years. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  sewral  of  the  most  important 
questimis  in  Belgian  history  during  the  last  half  of  the  tgth 
centuiy^-noublxtbefkcdogoftheSdiddt.  HewaaoBecfdtt 
veiy  fitst  Belgfrni  toMUhttaipurtiriBeot  JwiiaphKthotwJt 
of  thefr  country,  and  it 'Mi  own  (cqaert  he  was  attancd  to  the 

c  ommi-n  i.i!  branch  of  the  foreign  office.  The  tolls  imposed  by  the 
Dutch  on  navigation  on  the  Scheldt  strangled  Belgian  trade,  for 
Antwerp  was  the  only  port  of  the  country.  The  Dutch  had  the 
right  to  make  this  levy  under  treaties  going  back  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster  in  1648,  and  they  clung  to  it  still  more  tenaciously  after 
Belgium  separated  henelf  in  18JO-1631  from  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands— the  London  conference  in  1839  fixing  thi 
tollpa)piMetoIIolIaBdalrjofloriBs(|i.)|tertiai.  naais8ig6to 
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this  impediment.  In  1856  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  action,  and  he 
prosecuted  it  with  untiring  perseverance  until  he  saw  it  embodied 
in  an  international  convention  seven  years  later.  Twenty-one 
powers  and  states  attended  a  conference  held  onthequestion  at 
Brussels  in  iS6j,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  the  treaty  freeing  the 
Scheldt  was  signed.  For  tbb  achievement  Lambermont  was 
made  a  baroB.  Among  other  important  conferences  in  whkh 
Lan^bennoBt  laA  a  ksdim  pait  woe  those  of  BnnRia  (1874) 
on  the  usages  of  wor,  Berib  <«fll4-«Ms)  on  AMeft  and  the 
Congo  region,  and  Fnaacb  (r89o)  on  CenMJ  Affkaa  Aflibs  and 
the  Slave  Trade.  He  was  Joint  reporter  with  Bana  de  Courcd 
of  the  Berlin  ronf.-rrni  c  in  1884-1885,  and  on  several  occasions 
he  was  chosen  .irliitr.itor  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  European 
powen>.  But  hi*  criat  :\chii.\'i-mi:-iit  wa-.  thi-  frtcinj,;  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  in  token  of  its  gratitude  the  city  of  Antwerp  erected  a  fine 
monument  to  his  memory.    He  died  on  the  7th  of  March  1903. 

bUIBIBf.  DAHIBL  (1770-1809),  an  Englishman  faaoos  for 
Ha  fieit  tAev  was  ban  asor  Leicester  on  the  tjffh  of  llBlCh 
1770,  theMOf  lfcoh8«««f  tte|iil,towhMkfMalh^ 
in  T791.  Ahont  tMb  nsM  hli  aue  tsd  wdi^t  focfcased  eMV> 
tr>ously,  and  though  he  had  led  an  active  and  athletic  life  he 
we  ighed  in  170J  thirty-two  stone  (448  lb).  In  1806  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  his  n<'toricty,  and  rrsi^ninj;  his  office  went  up  to 
London  and  exhibited  himself.  He  died  on  the  Jist  of  July 
1809,  and  at  the  time  measured  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height  and  weighed 
5s]  stone  (759  lb).  Hb  wabtcoat,  now  in  the  Kings  Lgrna 
Museum,  measures  102  in.  round  the  wabt.  Hu  coffin  contatacd 
itaft.  of  eiraasrfwashidltonwheds.  His  aaae  hns  been  tnad 
as  a  synonym  for  ftomensRjr.  Qeetge  Meraltb  describtt 
London  as  the  "Daniel  Lambert  of  dties,"  and  Herbert  Spencer 
uses  the  phrase  "  a  Daniel  Lambert  of  learning."  His  enormous 
pro[K>rtions  were  depicted  on  a  number  of  tavern  siRns,  but  the 
best  portrait  of  him,  a  large  mesaotint,  is  preserved  at  the 
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LUUnt.  nUKU  if  S486.i$jo).  PioteMaBt  i^nnwiy 
«■!  tbt  SM  «f  a  paptl  at  Avi(noo,  whete  be  bm 
between  148$  and  r487.  At  the  age  of  15  be  entend  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Avignon,  and  after  151 7  he  was  an 

itinerant  preacher,  travelling  through  Frincc,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. His  study  of  the  Scriptures  shook  his  faith  in  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  ami  l  y  isn  he  had  abandoned  his  order, 
and  became  known  to  the  leaders  oi  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  He  did  not,  bowcvcr,  identify  him&ell 
ddbec  with  Zwodiaaina  or  TjithfiiBiMii;  he  disputed  wUh 
2iijn|ril  «t  Zurich  tt  ism,  and  dm  mmift  ik  way  to  Ehtnach 
and  Wittenberg,  where  he  married  in  15:3.  He  returned  to 
Strasaburg  in  1 524.  being  anxious  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  among  the  French-speaking  {>opulation  of  the 
neighbourhood.  By  the  Germans  he  was  distrusted,  and  in  1 5J6 
his  activitii  s  w  i  re  prohibited  by  ihe  city  of  Strassburg.  lie  was, 
bowevcTi  befriended  by  Jacob  Sturo^  wbp  KCOmmended  him 
to  the  Laadfraf  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  MillllMlllof  the  German 
wdamlag  pciaccs.  With  Chilip's  cMoimfmwat  he  drafted 
ttat  adiMW  of  ccdeataatkal  icfona  tut  which  he  b  ftmoos. 
Its  hatis  was  easentiafly  democratic  and  congregational,  though 
it  provided  for  the  government  of  the  whole  church  by  means  of 
a  synod.  Pastors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  congregation,  and  the 
whole  system  of  canon-law  was  repudiated.  This  scheme  was 
submitted  by  Philip  to  a  tynod  at  Homburg;  but  Luther 
intervened  and  persuaded  the  Landgraf  to  abandon  it.  It  was 
far  too  democratic  to  commend  itself  to  the  Lutherans,  who  had 
by  this  time  bound  the  Lulheraa  cause  to  the  sunport  of  princes 
ca\her  than  to  that  of  the  people.  Philip  conlwtMsd  to  favour 
Lambett,  who  was  appointed  profaaw  aad  hea^  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  fn  the  LandgraPs  new  university  of  Marburg. 
Patrick  ILimillon  (^.r.),lheSi  .ii  ti  h  martyr,  uai-cmt- of  his  pupils; 
and  it  was  at  Lambert's  iiisngaiion  lli.jl  H-wniiion  tuniiiUbid 
hii  Loii  communes,  or  Pt}lrui's  I'itjs  as  ihcj-  «cre  popularly 
called  io  Scotland.  LamlKft  was  also  one  of  the  divines  who 
took  part  hi  the  great  conference  of  Marburg  in  1529;  he  had 
bog  vavcnd  betweca  the  Lutheran  and  the  Zwiqgjian  view 
«f  tho  IflirA  SvppBt,  Mt  at  this  confeieace  he  dcfialtdy  adopted 
the  ZwiniKaa  view.  Hedkdof  thepl^fuaonthaiCthof  April 
1530,  and  was  barfed  at  Marburg. 

A  catalogue  of  LjmlicTt'*  writings  i*  given  in  Ha.ijj'*  lui  Frame 
troteiUxnit.  See  al«o  lives  of  L.ambeirt  by  Baum  (Stra&sburg,  1840): 
F.  W.  Heuencamp  (Elbcrfeld.  i860).  Stieve  (Bmhtt.  tlM?}  and  Loui* 
Ritffet  (Paris,  1873):  Lorimer,  UJ*  ot  Pattitk  uammtm  (18S7): 
X  L.  Kicbtcr,  Pi*  tvntnertiuhtn  Kuehtmriamngtn  dfi  16.  JvUk, 
(Weimar,  1846);  Hcsaencamp,  Utiituhe  Kircheiwdmnwtn  im 
Ztisaiur  ier  Rrformatmii  Flulip  of  HcMe's  Cormpandttut  with 
Bucer  cd.  M.  Lena}  UbdHyi,  BUL  MifmuHtn;  Attttrntimt 
4niuk$  Biattaphit.  (A.  F.  P.) 

LAmST.  SOUKWH  HBINKICH  (1728-1777),  German 
physicist,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Mut- 
hauscn,  Alsace,  on  the  j6th  of  August  1738.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor;  and  the  slight  elementary  insiruuion  he  obtained 
at  the  free  school  of  his  native  town  was  supplemented  by  his 
own  private  reading.  He  became  book-keeper  at  Montbfliard 
bunworks,  and  subsequently  (1745)  MOttaiy  to  FmfcMOC  Jaelia, 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Bead,  who  three  yeaia  later  neoBi* 
Btended  him  as  private  tutor  to  the  family  of  Count  A.  von  Salis 
of  Cofre.  Coming  thus  into  virtual  possession  of  a  good  library, 
Lambert  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  improving  himself  in  his 
Ulcrary  and  scientific  studies.  In  1750,  after  completing  with 
his  pupils  a  tour  of  two  years'  duration  through  Gotlingen, 
Utiecht,  Paris,  Marseilles  and  Turin,  he  resigned  his  tutorship 
aad  MtlJed  at  Augsburg.  Munich,  Eriangcn,  Coirc  and  Leipzig 
hccaaM  for  brief  suoccaeive  iatetvato  hi*  home.  In  1764  he 
mnorrf  le  BoIId.  when  he  neeivcd  aiany  favom*  at  the  hand 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  was  elected  a  member  of  ilie  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  in  1774  edited  the  Berlin 
Ephemcris.  He  died  of  consumption  on  the  .'sth  of  September 
1777.  His  publications  show  him  to  have  been  a  roan  of  original 
and  active  mind  with  aslagiilariMafiyfaiappljriaf  flMtbeaiatki 
to  practical  qodtiona. 

tB»  mtbcqiatical  dfacovoip  wm  ntaaded  .jiad  am* 
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shadawid  by  his  coateovanriM.  Bia  dewikymn  of  the 
aqaalieBiP  I  in  aa  iaiaitaoMtowaaaiCeaded  hy  leonhaid 
EMfcr,  aad  paitfcnlarly  by  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange.  In  i-'  i 
he  pwved  the  irratiooality  of  »;  a  simpler  proof  was  gixon 
somewhat  later  by  Legendre.  The  introduction  of  hyperbolic 
funclioos  into  trigonometry  was  also  due  to  him.  His  geometri- 
cal discoveries  are  of  great  value,  his  Z?ie  jrde  Pcrspuliu  (1759- 
1 774)  being  a  work  of  great  merit.  Astronomy  was  also  enriched 
by  hie  tovntigations,  and  he  was  led  to  several  remarkable 
Uieotem  oa  conies  which  hear  hit  saoie.  The  most  iaqtortaat 
ai«:  (1)  iW  express  the  Cfnw  ot  dcacribtag  an  cnfetk  att  under 
thcZfewtonian  law  of  gravitation  in  termsof  the  focal  dist  nnccs 
of  the  Initial  and  final  points,  and  the  length  of  the  chord  ji/;iijiig 
them.  (})  A  theorem  relating  to  Iha«ppan9tattvat«n of  Ih^ 
geocentric  path  of  a  comeU 

Lambert's  most  importnH  warfc.  Pyremttrit  (Berlin,  1779),  b  a 
systematic  treatise  on  heat,  containing  the  records  and  full  discus- 
sion of  many  of  his  own  cxi>crimcnts.  Worthy  of  special  notice 
.\\io  arc  PhiJtpmttria  (Asiic'-Ir.if l7f<o),  Imif^nicrtt  orhitr.e  roirf- 
'.arum  propntSdtts  (.\tit;stnirv:.  I761),  and  B<tlrtjj^t  rum  Cthrautht 
dtt  hlatkcmatik  und  dertn  Ar.wtnduni  (4  \ialx..  Berlin,  1 7^15-1 772). 

.The  if*moirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (rem  1 761  to  178^  contain 
many  of  his  papers,  which  treat  of  such  tubiects  as  resistance  of 
fluids,  magnetism,  comets,  probabilities,  the  problem  of  three l»8ce, 
meteorology,  &c.  In  the  Acta  Hth*tica  (175^1760)  and  In  no 
Sotti  atta  trudila  (i763-i76<))  several  of  hi*  contributions  appear. 
In  Bode'*  Jahtbuck  (I77&'l7i>r>)  he  dikCU!^scs  nutation,  nbcrralion  of 
lipht,  Saturn's  rings  and  comets;  in  the  A'owi  or/a  lldrttua  (l7"^7) 
he-  tij,  a  loiii;  paper  "  Sur  le  son  dc-s  corps  iUitiquci."  in  Bern'  iJli 
and  Hindenburas  Mafatin  (1787-1786)  he  treats  of  the  roots  of 
equation  and  of  parallel  line*;  and  in  Hindcnburg'a  Arckh  (179ft- 
1799)  he  writes  on  optics  and  perspective.  Many  of  theae  p««ce« 
were  published  posthumously.  Recognized  a*  among  the  first 
mathematicians  of  his  day,  he  was  also  widely  known  for  the  uni* 
vrrsality  arvl  depth  of  his  philological  and  phOaaopbical  knowM^ 
The  m<»t  valuable  of  his  logicafand  pMlMlMell  IBeuMBia  WtM 
published  collectively  in  3  vols.  (1782). 

See  Hubrr's  Lambert  nach  seincm  Ltben  und  H'irifri:  M.  CluJos. 
Ctukiehtt  dtr  Gtomttrit;  and  Bacnsch,  Lambtrts  Phdoiophtc  ur.d 
seint  StelluHi  xu  Kant  (1902). 

UmnT  \fdU$  NkhoimmI,  iOBN  (d.  tuS),  English 
Protcstaal  martyr,  «aa  boa  at  NonrlA  aad  educated  at 

Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  and  was  admitted  in  1511 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  College  on  the  nomination  of  Catherine  of 
Ar  icon.  .After  acting  for  some  years  as  n  "  m.'.us  priest,"  his 
views  were  unsettled  by  the  arguments  of  Bilncy  and  .Arthur; 
and  episcopal  persecution  compelled  him,  according  to  his  own 
account,  to  assume  the  name  Lambert  instead  of  Nicholson. 
He  likewise  removed  to  .\ntwerp,  where  he  became  chaplain  to 

the  English  factonr,  aad  fonacd  a  Irieadahip  with  Frith  and 
Tyndale.  Itetiiaht  to  In^aad  b  isjii  be  came  wtder  tht 

notice  of  .\rchbishop  Warham,  who  questioned  him  doidy  oa 
his  religious  beliefs.  Warham's  death  in  August  1532  relieved 
Lambert  from  immediate  danger,  an  1  lir  earned  a  living  for  some 
years  by  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  near  the  Slocks  Market  in 
London.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  reactionaries  accused 
him  of  heresy  in  1536,  but  reforming  tendencies  were  still  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Lambert  escaped.  In  1538*  however,  the 
leactioa  had  bccun*  and  Lambert  was  ita  bat  victim.  Ra 
slngkd  hfoMetf  out  for  penecvtioa  by  denying  the  BmI  Pkcaenew 
and  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  just  rejected  the  Lddieru  proposals 
for  a  thcdi^eal  union,  was  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  worse  hercsieSa 
Lambert  had  challi  npol  some  views  expressed  by  Dr  John 
Taylor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln;  ami  Cranmer  as  arch- 
bishop condemned  Lambert 'sopinions.  He  appealed  to  the  king  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  i6lh  of  November  Henry 
heard  the  case  in  person  before  a  large  assembly  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  jpeers.  For  fivebounlAmbett  divxiVcd  with  ihekim 
ind  ten  bishops;  and  then,  ashehtldlydei^that  thcEllcharllt 
was  the  bcHly  of  Christ ,  he  was  condemned  tO  daallihgrCNNnwdl 
as  vicegerent.  Henry's  condescension  and  patience  produred 
a  great  ini[)reS--<ion  on  his  Cathol-c  subjects;  but  Cromwell  is 
said  by  Fnxe  to  havcaskcd  Lambert 'spardon  before  his  execution, 
and  Cranmer  eventually  adopted  the  views  he  condemned  m 

Lambert.  Lambctt  was  burnt  at  Smithfidd  oa  the  aand  of 
KovaawMw 
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9tt  Leitrrs  end  Papers  of  Htnry  VIII  :  Foxi-  *  .A<U  ami  hftnm- 
■Hrfb!    Froude,    Uatetyx    Di>on,    Church    Hniory;  GairdncTi 

lAMBBRT.  JOHN  (if'J'ri^'-iA).  T.n^Uk  gUltai  in  the  Great 
Kcbcllioo,«wbora»t  Callun  Hall.  Kirkby  Malham,  in  Ihe  West 
UMinget  YadUliR.  Hu  family  was  of  ancient  lineage,  and  long 
Mltlel  la  tte  eouBty.  Be  stwUed  kw,  but  did  not  iii«ke  il  his 
profr«i<Mi.  to  i^isolieiBtniedFnMei,  daughter  of  SrWHRtia 
I.iiicr.  At  the  opening  of  the  Qvll  War  he  took  up  arms  for 
the  patlbmcnt,  and  in  September  1642  was  appointed  a  capiuin 
of  horst  in  the  army  commanded  by  Fcrdinando,  Lord  Fairfax. 
A  year  later  he  had  become  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Hull  in  Octol>cr,  1643. 
Early  in  1644  he  did  good  service  at  the  battles  of  Nantwich 
and  Bradford.  At  Manton  Moor  Lambert's  own  regiment  was 
lovled  by  tfaa  cbaifo  o(  Ooiins'i  hone;  but  be  ait  hb  way 
tbraugh  wilb  a  few  traopa  and  Jolacd  CraBurdl  «d  tha  ather  side 
of  the  field.  When  the  Mew  Modal  »xmy  waa  focmad  b  the 
beginning  of  164$,  Colonel  Lambert  was  appointed  to  sottced 
Fairfax  in  commari  l  of  the  northern  forces.  General  Poynlz, 
however,  soon  rcpbci'!  hjm,  and  under  this  ofTmr  )ic  sirvtd  in 
till-  VorkjJure  campaign  of  1645,  receiving  a  wc'UtjlI  before 
Footcfiact.  In  1646  he  was  given  a  regiment  in  the  New  2blodcl, 
aeiving  with  Fairfax  in  the  west  of  England,  and  he  was  a 
commissioner,  with  Cromwell  and  others,  for  the  surrender  of 
Oxford  ia  the  laaa  yaar.  "It  is  evident,"  says  C  p.  Firth 
{Dia.  StI.  Bi0i),  "  thai  he  was  from  the  lint  WprfcJ  aa  «n 
oflker  of  exceptional  capacity  and  fpcrinlly  selected  for  aeml* 
political  cm[jl(>ymtnis." 

When  the  quarrel  Iclwffn  the  army  and  the  parliament 
bcpan,  Loinabcrt  threw  himself  warm);,  ir.lo  ihc  army's  cause. 
He  aasistcd  Irclon  in  drawing  up  the  several  addrtises  and 
ttMHtrances  issued  by  the  army,  both  men  ha .  mg  had  some 
cspoiieBCe  is  the  law,  and  being  "  of  a  subtle  and  w  orlung  brain." 
Budjr  in  Amgust  1647  Lambetjt  was  sent  by  Fairfax  as  major- 
fRNml  to  take  charge  of  the  forces  br  the  aortbera  counties. 
Hbwhe  and  just  managingofaffafrsfn  time  parts  h  commended 

by  WhitflocVc.  He  supprcs'^cH  a  mutiny  among  his  troopa, 
krpt  siritt  disLipline  a;;d  hunted  down  ilic  moss-troopers  who 
ir.fcsu-d  the  moorland  country. 

When  the  Scottish  army  under  the  marquis  of  Ifamillon 
invaded  Engbnd  in  the  summer  of  1648,  I^mln  rt  ^«as  engaged 
id  soppnasiiic  the  Roiyaiist  ridog  ia  his  district.  The  arrival 
«( Ihe  Soou  cnHced  him  to  letteat;  but  Lambert  displayed  the 
trtaieit  magf  and  dU  not  cmne  t9  fttiaM  the  invaders  till 
CrmbimII  came  up  from  Walct  and  4rlih  Mm  destroyed  the 
SeottWiarmy  in  th.-  three  ^Jay,'  fighting  from  Preston  to  Warring- 
ton. After  the  b,.f!lc  Lan-.lurt's  cavalry  headed  the  chn'.e, 
parsuing  the  dcfe.iitd  army  d  oulrancf,  and  finally  surrounded 
It  at  Uttoxetcr,  where  Hamilton  surrendered  to  Lambert  on  the 
Ijth  of  August.  He  then  led  Ihe  advance  of  Cromwell's  army 
into  Scotland,  where  he  was  left  in  cliarge  on  Cromwell's  return. 
From  December  1648  to  March  1649  be  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Paniafiact  Castle;  Lambert  was  thus  aboent  bom  LoBdon  at 
the  time  otfYlde's  Purge  and  tike  trial  and  execntfon  of  the  ting. 

When  Cromwell  was  appointed  to  the  con-mand  of  the  war 
in  Scotland  (July  1650!,  Lambert  went  uiih  him  as  major- 
gtneral  and  M  oind  in  command.  He  was  v.oundcd  at  Mussel- 
burgh, but  returned  to  the  front  in  time  to  take  a  conspicuous 
share  in  the  victor>-  of  Dunbar.  He  himself  defeated  the 
"  Piotcsten  "  or  "  Western  Whigs  "  at  Hamilton,  on  the  tst 
of  Dcetmber  tCsa  In  July  i6si  he  was  scot  into  Fife  to  get 
fo  (he  rear  aad  flank  of  the  Scottish  army  near  Falkirk,  and 
force  them  to  dedsJve  action  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  This 
mission,  in  the  course  of  which  Lambert  won  an  import  ant 
victory  at  Inverkeithing,  was  executed  with  entire  svxcr's. 
whereupon  Charles  II.,  as  I-arr.Urt  ha  1  f n  1  i.,  n,  !  for 
England.  For  the  events  of  the  W ortr  .;.  r  ran^.paicn,  vvhich 
Ottkkly  followed,  sec  GREAT  REBtlt.iov.    Lambert's  part  in 

ate  general  plan  was  carded  out  moat  briUiaaily,  aad  in  the 
■Mniing  victory  cC  Wflwaaiag  fce  cnmmandud  ihartgMtHag  at 


the  Engiith  amy,  aad  bad  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Pn^faunebt 
aov  conferred  on  a  grant  of  lands  fat  Scotland  worth  £tooo' 
per  annum. 

In  October  1651  Lambert  was  made  a  commissioner  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Scot  land,  and  on  the  death  of  Ireton  he  w  as  a  pp^  ir.ted 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  (Jantury  1653).  He  accepted  the 
office  with  pleasure,  and  made  magnificent  preparations; 
pafUamcnt,  however,  soon  afterwards  xeoonstituted  the  Iiish 
adfldalRiation  and  Lanbert  lehatd  lo  accept  office  6b  the  nev 
tenas.  Hcacefocwaid  be  bna  to  oppose  the  Fump.  la  the 
coondl  of  oflieeiB  fee  iMadM  tbe  party  desiring  representative 
povrrirnrn!,  as  opposed  to  Harrison  who  favoured  a  selected 
ulit;.irchy  of  "  God-fearing  "  men,  but  Ixiih  hated  what  remained 
of  the  Long  parliament.  \  jciin  ij  in  ■jrtj'ng  Cromwell  to  dissolve 
it  by  force.  ;\t  the  same  time  Lambert  was  consulted  by  the 
parliamentary  loaders  as  to  the  possibility  of  dismissingCromwcli 
from  his  command,  and  on  the  tjlh  of  M^rcb  16$}  Cttwiwdl 
refused  to  see  him,  spealdnf  of  bin  onteiaptaM^f  «i  *tMtolB> 
less  Laaben."  Qntheiolbof  Apii^ba«ie«cr;LndMM6a» 
panied  CremweB  when  Ik  dlwdiied  (he  ceomfl  of  state,  en  (be 

same  d:iy  the  forcil:ilc  expulsion  of  the  parliament.  Lambert 
now  f.i\i.uri.d  the  formation  of  a  sn.all  (\rcutive  council,  to  be 
followed  by  an  elcctiv*  parliament  wh<^sc  powers  should  be 
limited  by  a  written  instrument  of  government.  Being  at  this 
lime  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  council  i,f  state,  and  the  idol  of  the 
army,  there  were  some  wbo  looked  on  him  as  a  possible  rival 
of  Cromwell  for  the  chief  executive  power,  while  the  royafista 
for  a  ibott  time  had  hopes  ^  M>  wypott.  Ha  was  te«fte4| 
whh  Ct  unwell,  YtantsoB  and  Desbufaugli,  to  rit  fn  tbe  nonhiatos 
parliament  of  1653;  and  when  the  unp.^pu!arity  of  that  assembly 
increased,  Cromwell  drew  nearer  lo  Lamhcri.  In  November 
i'>-~,l  Lambert  presitiid  over  a  meeting  of  ofSrcrs,  when  the 
question  of  constitutional  settlement  was  discussed,  and  a  proposal 
made  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  nominated  parliament. 
On  the  1st  of  December  be  urged  Cromwell  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  which  the  latter  refined.  On  the  12th  (be  JiatKunCBt 
resigned  iu  powccs  into  GremwcO's  bandi^  aad  oa  tba  vS^i 
Lambert  ebraCned  the  consent  of  the  tyflteers  to  the  Initnineflt 

of  COWemment  (/.tI.  in  (he  framing  of  which  be  had  taken  a 
leading  part.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  ofTucrs  nominated  10 
scats  in  the  council  created  by  the  Instrument.  In  the  forcipn 
policy  of  the  protectorate  he  was  the  most  damptous  of  those 
who  called  for  alliance  with  Spain  and  war  with  Fraace  in  KiSJf 
and  he  firmly  withstood  Ciomwctt'a  design  fat  an  lipililiiai 
to  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  debates  hi  parliament  on  tb^  tqMmnent  of  Cetvem* 
ment  fa  1654  lambert  proposed  that  the  office  of  protector 
should  be  made  hcrcdilary,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
which  included  members  of  fromwell's  family.  In  fhf  partia- 
mcnt  of  this  year,  anrl  ap.-iin  in  jdjA,  Lord  Lambert,  as  he  was 
now  styled,  sat  .as  member  for  the  West  Riding.  He  was  one  of 
the  maj'or-gcnerals  appointed  In  August  1655  to  command  the 
militia  in  the  ten  districts  into  which  it  was  pnnosed  to  divide 
England,  and  who  were  to  be  responsible  for  ue  mdntenaace 
of  order  and  the  adniniitntfoa  of  (be  law  in  their  several  districta. 
LambM  took  a  ptonifnent  part  tn  the  committee  of  couned 
which  drew  up  instructions  to  the  major-generals,  and  he  was 
probably  the  ori^;:nalor,  and  certainly  the  organizer,  of  the 
system  of  police  which  these  ofTicers  were  to  (  i>;i;r  il.  Gariiir.cr 
conjectures  that  il  was  through  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  protector  and  Lambert  in  connedoB  l4Ul  UMe  "hntfU^ 
lions "  that  the  estranceaKnt  between  (he  two  ma  bwm. 
At  all  events,  ahbongb  luabett  had  MmseV  at  aa  eutter  dat« 
requested  Ciomwdl  to  take  the  riTal  dignity,  when  tbejproposd 
to  declare  'Olhrer  king  was  staned  in  parb'amcnt  (February 
1657)  he  at  once  declared  striingly  agaii;:t  it.  .\  hundred  ofT:Ccrs 
headed  by  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  waited  on  the  protector,  and 
bcRged  him  to  put  a  -^top  to  the  proceedings,  Lambert  was  not 
convinced  by  Cro.-n well's  arguments,  and  their  complete  estrange* 
ment.  personal  as  well  as  poUtlcSl,  followed.  On  his  ttfiud 
to  take  the  oath  of  allniance  lo  the  |m(ector,  T.dmbert  waft 
dqatvaf  of  bk  umiiaiMliiaat  NctfvlBl.' however,  s  peaaba  of 
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£iooo  a  jtctt.  He  Mind  to  hi*  «udai  «t  Wimbledo*.  Md 
•ppcaradW  nam  h  pvUe  dwim  QBvw  CMrnvMllli  Btelow; 
hat  shflfttjr  befoi*  hk  dcAlh  CraonKU  aoucht  a  itwcBhtloa, 
nd  Lnnkert  and  his  wife  vished  Mm  at  Whitrhatl. 

WTicn  Richard  Cromwell  was  prorliurc'!  pruicctor  his  cWtf 
difTiculty  lay  with  the  army,  over  whuh  he  exercised  no  effective 
cu  i^rul,  Lambert,  though  hold:nR  no  mihtary  commiuion,  was 
the  most  popular  of  the  old  Cromwellian  generah  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and  it  »'as  very  generally  believed 
that  tc  wwld  iartri  hinwdt  io  OUvcc's  sw  o(  pgwct.  lUchaid'* 
I  idBd  M  coMiBtte  Mm,  «ad  (he  f^yalltt  Mbm  Mdi 
'  Hr,  CVM  pmmMtng  thil  Chario  II.  ehoald  marry 
LnAett^dimhter.  umwrt  at  fint  ^ve  a  lukewarm  support 
to  Richard  Cromwell,  and  took  no  ji.irt  in  iht-  ;n;ri^'uis  of  iho 
ofFicers  at  Fleetwood's  rc*i<Jcncc,  Wailingford  Uuum.'.  ilc  was 
a  member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  January  1659, 
and  when  it  was  dissolved  in  April  under  compulsion  of  Fleetwood 
and  Dcikborough.  he  was  t<  stored  to  his  commands.  He  headed 
the  deputation  to  Lcnthall  in  May  inviting  the  return  of  the 
Rump,  which  led  to  the  tame  retiroillCflt  of  Richard  Cromwell 
inta  obacitriiy;  ud  he  me  Viminlc4  a  vcmbcr  «f  Uie  cooir 
aitttee  of  taTely  and  of  the  council  of  itete.  When  Che  poifiar 
Bcnt,  desirous  of  conlrolling  the  power  of  the  army,  withheld 
from  Fleetwood  the  right  of  nominating  ofTiccrs,  Lambert  was 
named  one  of  a  council  of  aeven  chargal  with  this  duty.  The 
parliament's  evident  distntst  of  Ibc  soIJiers  caused  much  dis- 
content in  the  army;  while  the  entire  absence  of  rc.il  authority 
cncmiraij^  the  royaliats  to  make  overt  attempts  to  restore 
CharlnU*  the  most  seriowof  which,  under  Sir  GfOife  Ikwth 
•nd  the  «oit  of  Daby,  wai  cnisbcd  by  JUmbert  near  Cheater 
00  the  igth  of  AtigMt.  He  pramoted  a  petition  fiom  Mt  anny 
that  Fleetwood  might  be  made  lord-general  and  himself  major- 
general.  The  republican  party  in  the  House  took  offence. 
The  Commons  (October  1  :th,  i6;o)  cashiered  Lambert  and  otl  i  r 
officers,  and  retained  Fleetwood  as  chief  of  a  military  lountil 
under  the  authority  of  the  speaker.  On  tl.f  next  <ljy  L.irnlKTi 
caused  the  doon  of  the  House  to  be  shut  and  the  members 
l^t  out.  On  the  aotba  "committee  of  aafcty^vaaappointcd, 
of  which  ho  «M  a  nmibci;  Bo  waa  afaw  aapointed  najot* 

Eneial  of  all  the  foiccs  in  En^aod  and  Scotland,  Fketnfood 
ing  generaL  Lambert  was  now  aeot  with  a  lane  force  to 
meet  Monk,  who  was  in  command  of  the  English  forcei  In 
Sc<itl.ind,  and  cither  negotiate  with  hi:n  or  fune  liim  to  term*. 
Monk,  hovvc%'er.  set  his  army  in  moliun  souihuard.  Lambert's 
arn:>  Li'jgjn  to  melt  away,  and  he  was  ktpt  in  suspense  by  Munk 
till  his  whole  army  fclj  from  him  and  he  relumed  to  London 
almost  alone.  Monk  marched  to  London  unopposed.  The 
"excluded"  Presbyterian  members  wen  recalled.  Lambert 
msieat  to  the  Tower  (March  jrd,  1660),  from  which  )ie  escaped 
a  month  later.  He  tiicd  to  rekindle  the  civil  war  in  favour  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  was  speedily  recaptured  and  eent  hack 
to  ;  he  Tower  (April  .m-  '  On  the  Rc.itur.ition  he  was  exempted 
from  (lan^jer  of  life  by  an  avldrcss  of  both  Houses  to  the  kins, 
but  (he  next  parliame  nt  (166.-)  charctd  him  with  high  treason. 
Thenceforward  for  the  rest  of  bis  life  Lambert  remained  io 

cuttody io  GiKiMqr*  SadkdiaiCM.  . 

Laabat  would  havckftahniaraaaHnUMary  VhehadhMoa 
eawalcr.  Hb  eenial.  ardent  and  ocitable  natut,  aaaily  wiiad  aad 

easily  deprcMcd.  was  more  akin  to  the  royalist  than  to  the  puriuo 
fpiriL    vain  and  sometimes  overbearing,  at  well  at  amtntMUi,  he 

*  "      *  that  rromwfll  rmild  nof  ""t.ind  without  him;  and  when 


II  wa*  I 


li,  h<  im-ii-ined  himself  cnti^lol  .ind  hint!  In  -accvt-d 


llira.  Yet  hikambmon  was  Ie5.s  selfish  than  ih.vt  ot  Monk.  LamU'ft 
ii  accused  of  no  ill  tjiih.  no  want  of  Kenen  -UN  ,  iin  lolj  ,iiid  rultu- 
lating  policy.  As  a  soldier  he  was  far  more  th.)n  a  fighting  Ecneral 
and  pOMCMcd  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  general  He  was, 
■moe*u.  aa  able  writer  and  SMaher,  and  an  acoanplCthcd  Mgotlater 
and  took  pleaaare in  quiet  ana  donwatic  pursuits.  He  learnt  nis  love 
of  gardening  from  Lord  Fairfax,  who  wa>  alv>  his  master  in  the  an  of 
w.ir  p.iint<xl  flowrrn.  beside*;  ruttiwitine  them,  and  incurred  the 
M.imc  of  ,Nlr?  IIutrhrn<^n  by  "  dn-  hi"  flnwtTi  in  his  jfardcn  and 
W'.rking  at  the  nertlle  with  hi*  wife  ,»nd  his  m.iid";."  lie  mide  no 
((vf  wl  nrofe«*ion  of  rrligion:  but  no  impulati  m  i«  r.i>t  ufv.ii  his 
moral  cnoracter  by  his  detractors.  It  has  been  said  tlut  be  txxAnic 
iGMMKhetathle 


LAMBEBT  OP  HBBWUA  (d.-c  roBS).  Gomaa  cfanMider, 
was  probably  a  ThniiaglBa  by  hiith  aad  beeame  a  awdc  la  the 

Benedictine  abbey  of  Hersfeld  in  1058.  As  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  AschaflcnburK  be  is  sometimes  called  Lambert  of 
Aschatfenburg,  or  Schafnaburg.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  LJind,  and  visited  N-arious  monasteries  of  his  order;  but 
he  is  famous  as  the  author  of  some  .1  ni:  :'cs.  From  the  creation 
of  the  world  until  about  1040  these  AimaJei  are  a  jejune  copy 
of  other  annals,  but  from  1040  to  their  condiuion  in  1077  they 
are  itticneting  for  the  history  of  Germai^y  and  the  papacy. 
The  tapoHaat  events  during  the  eilfier  pan  of  the  eei^  of 
the  empcfor  Henry  IV.,  bidudlng  tho  firil  toCteOM  omI  the 
battle  ol  Bahenbarg.  are  vividly  dastiibtd.  Thefr  «ooe  ts 
hostile  to  Henry  .md  frii-ndly  to  the  papacy;  their  Latin 
style  is  excellent.  'I  he  .1  t  were  first  pablibhed  in  IS'$ 
and  are  printed  in  tlic  M .'•::! ri,  nL:  Gcrmcniae  historka,  liandc 
iii.  and  v.  (Hanover  and  Ucritn,  iS?b  fol.).  Formerly  Lambert's 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  impartiality  was  very  h%h,  but 
both  qualitjes  have  been  somewhat  discredird. 

Lambert  is  abo  regarded  .i»  ihe  author  of  1I10  Hrtorui  lltrsMd- 
tnsis,  the  extant  frai^mcnls  of  whKh  arc  |>ubji-.hed  in  Uand  v.  of  the 
Monumtnia  of  a  Wta  Luili,  Lullus,  arthbi^hop  of  Main/.  iH-ing  I  he 
founder  of  the  abbey  of  Hersfeld;  and  of  a  Carmen  de  bcUo Saxonuo. 
His  Opera  have  fawn  edited  with  an  introduction  by  O.  Holdef^ 
^Rcr  IHaaovcr.  1A91). 

Set  H.  IMbrUck.T»(f  dU  aa>ibwiirJitM  Lambfrtt  ton  ntrtftld 
(Bonn,  1871):  A.  Ei|tenbrodt,  Lampert  von  Henftld  vnd  die  rtfuen 
QutUtnforsenunt  (C,i-.<I,  iHtyi"!;  I.,  \r,ti  R,iiikr,  Zw  A'-i,':t 
friir.kiitii-deittutfr   /i".  1,  J-cFir.'/.-'.yii    ffU-flin,  W.    \\    i-'  -- 

bach.  DeultctiU'idt  IkicJui ktsqueUeit  Band  U.  (bcrlin,  I9oi>}  and 
A.  Putthaki,  BtbltoUuea  Uuttma  (Berlin,  i«96). 

iJIMlWi.  die  aackot  Lambaaa,  a  vfflaie  of  Algerii,  bi 
the  aiMndlMetnettt  of  Batna  and  depattmeMt  ef  Contttntfn^ 

7  m.  S.E.  of  Batna  and  17  W.  of  Tioigiad.  The  modem  nllage, 
thecentreofanagriculturalcolonyfouAdedin  1848.  is  noteworthy 
for  its  great  convict  establishment  (built  alwiut  I'^so).  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  town,  and  more  e5]>''r!.Tl!y  of  the  Romm 
camp,  in  spilcof  wanton  v.-indatism,  areamon^'  the  ;iioji  intiTLst- 
ing  ruins  in  northern  Africa.  They  arc  now  preserved  by  the 
Sereice  des  Ifeittmitntt  kiHtriqka  and  excavations  have  resulted 
in  many  interesting  discoveries.'  The  rains  are  situated  on  the 
lower  terraces  of  the  Jebcl  Aum,  aad  condtt  of  trhimplni 
arches  (one  to  Septimius  Sevcros,  another  to  Commocras), 
temples,  aqueducts,  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  baths  and 
an  immense  quant ii>'  of  masonry  belonping  to  private  hnujes. 
To  the  north  and  east  lie  extensive  cemeteries  with  the  stones 
standing  In  their  original  aliRnnients;  to  the  west  is  a  similar 
area,  from  which,  however,  the  stunrs  hive  been  l.nrgely  removed 
for  building  the  modern  village.  Of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
only  one  column  is  standing,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  igth 
century  its  facade  was  entire.  The  capiiol  or  temple  dedicated 
to  Jopftcr,  Jonoaad  Minerva,  «hiefa  hw  hem  cleated  of  dlbcii^ 
has  a  povtfpo  wfi%  c{|^M  coKiiBaa.  Oft  Icvc^  ufooad  sftout  ^eo* 
thirds  of  a  mile  Ihm  the  centre  of  the  ancintt  town  stinds  the 
camp.  Its  site  now  partly  occupied  by  the  penitentiary  and  its 
ganlcnfi.  It  measures  1640ft.  N.  to  S.  by  1476  fi  K.  to  W  .  aad 
in  the  middle  rise  the  ruins  of  a  buildins  cnmnimdy  c.illed,  btit 
incorretlly,  the  praetortum.  This  noble  hiiildinf,  whiih  dales 
from  KJ>.  s68,  is  o^  ft.  long  by  66  ft.  broad  and  40  ft.  high; 
iti  aontbein  facade  has  a  spkndid  pcmtylc  half  the  hci^ 
of  thevalLcoMiMiagef  alNDttowofflMMlvoIeBic  cohiaOM 
aod  an  cagagsd  wsr  of  OsilMhhtt  pflUMHk  ^sWiftl  tidb 

bonding  (which  wns  roofed),  is  a  lar^  court  giving  access  to 
other  buildinR^,  one  being  the  arsenal.  In  it  ha\*e  been  fotrad 
many  thousands  of  projcclilcs.  To  the  S.E.  arc  the  remains  of 
the  baths.  The  ruins  of  both  rify  and  camp  have  yichlcf!  many 
inscriptions  (Rente re<li ted  1 500.  an<l  there  are  4185  in  the  ( Y 
/(ircr.  Lai.  vol.  vili.);  and,  though  a  very  large  proportion  are 
epitaphs  of  the  barest  kind,  the  more  important  pieces  supply 
an  outHne  of  the  idntory  of  the  plaoe.  Ovi^  asoo  hacripdeas 
rdatlat  to  the  cmp  have  beco  dedphwod.  In  a  nuieiun  hi 
the  village  are  objects  of  antiqaity  dhcoveted  la  the  vidnlty. 
Besides  inscriptioRs.  statues,  he,,  af«  same  fine  aMsaics  fooM 
lii««saettaeaidi«f8cpltaBiwflavtng.  Tht namilMhdt 
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those  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygicia,  Uken  from  the  temple  of 
AesctiUpius. 

Lambaeaa  was  a  military  fouiulation.  The  camp  of  th«  third 
ItKion  (Lcpo  III.  AuBusu),  to  which  it  own  it*  origin,  appear*  to 
have  been  esubtiahed  between  A.b.  laj  and  i>9,  m  the  lime  of 
H.iitrian,  whose  addms  to  hb  aoUwr*  was  fMnd  MRfflKd  on  a 

pilbr  in  a  K^oml  camp  to  the  WMt  o(  the  gNtt  CMp  fflU  extant. 

By  l66  mriition  is  iiiaile  of  (he  iJcfunnii^  .»  vicus,  tocurtae  of  whtch 
arc  known  by  name;  ami  the  vitu->  (x-r.imc  a  municipium  probably 
at  the  lime  when  it  ».is  mad<."  the  capital  of  the  newly  founded 
praslnce  of  Nunil<lia.  The  leeion  waa  removed  by  Gordi.inut,  but 
restored  by  Valcrianus  and  CaUicnua;  and  ii»  final  dcoarturc  dtd 
not  take  place  till  after  yyt.  The  town  aoon  afterwards  declined 
It  aevcr  became  the  acat  of  a  bishop,  and  no  Chnsiian  inacriptioo* 
feftvobaea  found  amonf  the  ruin*. 

AbOM  3  m.  &  of  Lambessa  arc  the  ruins  of  MntaMl.  tito  aaeiMI 
Vcreeunda,  including  two  triumphal  arches. 

Sec  S.  G-»ell.  h-s  Monuments  anliquet  de  rAltfne  (P.iri*,  li)oi)  anil 
L'Algerie  dans  Vantiijuilc  (A!f;irrs.  kK'J):  L.  Rcnicr,  Insir-.plwns 
romainfi  dt  PAlffrif  (Pari*,  i^?';!;  C.ust.iV  Wilmann,  "  Oic  rom 
Lagersladt  Afrikas,"  in  Cammtntaltones  pkil.  t*  honorrm  Th, 
Ummmtemi  (Berlin.  1877);  Sir  L.  PUvfair,  Tmdt  ta  iht  Fodsups 
of  Bruct  (London,  1S77):  A.  Graham,  Roman  AJma  (London,  1902), 

LAMBETH,  a  southern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
Engbnd,  iMunded  N.W.  by  the  river  Thames,  N.E.  by  Southwark, 
E.  by  Cambcrwell  and  W.  by  Wandsworth  and  Baiursca, 
tod  tntrnding  S.  to  tlu  botiadaiy  of  Um  cauaty  o(  London. 
1^.  (1901)  jetAlS*  Bane  is  eominoaly  eonfiMd  to  the 
northern  |Mrt  ct  the  boion^,  bordering  ibe  ftyer;  but  the 
principal  distriins  inchidrd  are  Kennington  and  Vaiixball  (north 
central),  Brixton  (centra!)  .ir.'l  p.irl  (jf  Xi..r\v>KJi!  (-..lulli).  Four 
road-bridges  cross  the  Tliamcs  within  the  limits  of  the  borough, 
namely  Waterloo,  Westminster,  Lambclh  and  V'auxhall,  of 
which  the  first,  a  fine  stone  structure,  dates  fromiBiy.and  is 
tlte  oldest  Thames  bridge  standing  within  the  county  of  London. 
The  main  thoroughfare  runs  S.  from  WcMnnuuter  Bridge  Road 
AS  Kennington  Road,  oonlinuiog  as  Brixton  Jtoad  «ad  Brixton 
HOk  Clukan  Road  hnocUag  S.W.  from  It  M  Keonington. 
Severd  tnoroughtoes  also  coavcrgc  upon  VaudnO  Bridge,  and 
from  a  [xiiiu  ne.-ir  this  down  to  Westn.ir.^.cr  Bll4|S  IIh  river 
is  bordered  by  ilic  fine  /VJbert  Embanknittu. 

Early  reconL.  picsent  the  name  Lctnb-hylhe  in  various  forms. 
The  sulBx  iii  common  along  the  river  in  the  meaning  of  a  haven, 
but  the  prefix  is  less  clear;  a  Saxon  word  signifying  mud  is 
atUBSUd.  BrixtOB  and  Keniungton  arc  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
aiM  ia  VMUthaD  b  eBOCaalcd  the  name  of  Falkcs  dc  Brcauic. 
a»  immiputaMi  adwwtiMMt  ol  iha  tia»e  of  John  and  Hcary  111- 
exiled  fa  tsxj.  The  aaaor  of  North  Lambetk  «»  #i«q  to  tl^c 
bishopric  of  Rochester  in  the  time  of  EdNwid  tlie  Confessor, 
and  the  bishops  had  a  house  here  t  ill  the  1 6lh  oentuiy.  They  did 
not,  however,  retain  the  ma.nor  bcj'ond  the  close  of  the  I2lh 
century,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  The 
palace  of  the  archbishops  is  still  here,  and  forms,  with  the  [>.iri>h 
church,  a  picturesque  group  of  buildings,  lying  dose  to  the  river 
opposite  the  majestic  Houses  of  rarliamcct,  and  to  iMWCRtcnt 
joining  with  ihcm  to  make  of  this  (caclk  of  Abg  TlHMMgOBe  of 
tbe  finest  BRMpaca  la  Londea.  Tbeddait  pan  «i  the  palace 
Mnafaing  is  the  Ea^y  English  chapel.  The  so-calhsd  Lollard's 
ToeiWr  which  retains  evidence  of  its  use  as  a  prison,  dates 
e,  1440^  There  is  a  fine  Tudor  gatehouse  of  brick,  and  the  hall 
is  dated  1663.  The  portion  now  inhabi!c<l  by  the  ardibishops 
was  erected  in  1834  and  fronts  .1  ipariiius  fjuadr.uiglc.  Among 
the  portraits  of  the  archbishops  here  are  examples  by  Holbein, 
V.in  Dyck,  Hogarth  and  Reynolds.  There  is  a  valuable  library. 
TIm  chHTcii  of  &  Ifaiy  «aa  rebuilt  c  i&so,  though  the  ancient 
monnaenU  pteaerred  gNe  U  an  a«miwnfif  of  antiquity.  Here 
are  tomba  aone  of  the  atchbiafaopa,  indading  Baaoroft  (d. 
1610),  and  of  the  two  Tradescants,  collectors,  and  a  memorial 
to  Elias  A-shmole,  whose  name  i>  prc^rved  in  the  .Vsfitnnle.in 
Museum  at  Oxford  University,  to  which  iie  prcicntol  ilie  tijilct- 
tions  of  his  friend  the  younger  Trade<.cant  (J.  166?).  In  the 
present  Westminster  Bridge  Road  was  a  circus,  well  known  in 
the  later  18th  and  early  igth  centuries  as  Aslley's,  and  near 
Vauxhall  Bridge  were  the  celebrated  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

The  prinopal  modem  piea<we  groond*  arc  Keonington  Park  (30 
*cwa),  and  Biochn  ril  PMxk  jizj  auuj  snnUi  of  Brirtaa,  and  near  the 


touthcm  end  of  Kenniiwton  Road  a  Kcnningtoa  0«at  t|w  crouad 
of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket  Club,  the  acene  01  i«  home  matches  and 
of  other  imponant  fixture*.  Among  in-ritutnns  the  principal  i* 
St  Thomas'  HoafNtal,  the  estrnsive  buildings  of  which  front  th* 
Albert  EmfaanbMat.  The  original  foundation  d.uixl  Irum  i^ij.was 
situated  in  Southwark.  and  w:is  connettei.1  with  the  priury  of 
Bfrmi>n<l>ey  The  existing  bMiMn'j;''.  '■ub^-^jucntly  enlarged,  were 
opencti  in  1871,  are  dividra  into  a  scries  of  blocks,  and  include  M 
medical  school  Other  hospitals  are  the  Koyat,  (or  chUdMn  and 
women,  Waterloo  Road,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  York  Road,  and  the 
South-western  fever  hospital  in  Stoi  kwcll.  Tbe«  are  technical 
insiiiules  in  Brixton  and  Norwood:  and  nn  Brixton  Hill  is  Brixton 
fVison  In  the  noethcrn  part  of  the  Ix-rough  are  numerous  factories, 
induding  the  great  Doullon  pottery  wr^-ks.  The  parliamentary 
boroueh  of  l^imbeth  has  four  divisions.  North.  Kf  nr>inj;ton,  Brixton 
and  Norwo<xl.  ejch  roiurning  one  iiiuiiilKr.  The  Ixjroi^gh  council 
consists  of  a  ma) or,  10  aldermen  anil  (lO  r ounclllurs.  Area.  4oi>0'4 
a  en's. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCES,  the  name  given  to  the  perio<Iical 
assemblies  of  bishops  of  the  AngUcaS  Cbnununion  (Pan -.Anglican 
»nod«).  which  since  1869  b^ve  met  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the 
LoBdon  fcaidenee  ef  the  afdAbhty  of  Cantecbdry.  The  Idea 

of  these  meetings  was  first  sugji^ted  Iqi  a  letter  to  the  arehbIilM|| 

of  Canterbury  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of  VermAit  in  rSsr,  but  the 
immediate  impulse  r.irr-ie  from  the  colonial  Church  in  Canada. 
In  1865  the  synonl  of  that  province,  in  an  urgent  letter  to  the 
archb-.shop of  CaMttrbury  (Dr  Lonplcy),  represented  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  members  of  the  Canadian  Church  caused  by  recent  legal 
dec  isions  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  their  alana  lest  tlia  fcvivw 
action  of  Convocatioa  **  should  leave  ns  governed  by  canons 
dHRBMOt  fnnn  those  in  force  in  Bntfand  and  Ireland,  and  thus 
cans  aa  to  drill  fauo  iba  Mm  m  an  Indrptudem  Inndi  nC 
the  CafMIe  Chttrch.**  Tbqr  dkcNbre  lequeMcd. bin  tocdl 
a  "  n.Ttional  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  at 
home  and  abroad,"  to  meet  under  his  leadership.  After  consult- 
ing both  houses  of  the  ("onvocation  of  Canterbury,  .\rchbishop 
Longlcy  assented,  and  convened  all  the  bi:>hups  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  (then  i.)4  in  number)  to  meet  at  Lambeth  in  1S6; 
Many  Anglican  bishops  (amongst  them  the  archbishop  of  York 
and  aMR  ■(  his  sutlragans)  felt  so  doubtfid  as  to  the  wisdom  tt 
sack  m  wimatfy  that  th^  refosed  to  gttaad  b,  aad  Daaa 
Stanley  Mined  «b  allMr  WkapainMar  AUNgr  to  w  oMd  for 
the  closing  anvkc^  giving  as  Us  tcasotu  the  partial  character 
of  the  asSeiliUy,  anctfruinty  as  to  the  effect  of  Its  measures 
and  "  the  presence  of  prelates  not  belonging  to  our  Church." 
.\rchbi>hop  l.onplcy  said  in  his  opening  address,  however,  that 
ihcy  h.nl  no  i\-:'->rc  to  a-  .uir.c  "I'le  functions  of  a  general  syn.id 
of  all  the  churches  in  full  communion  \viih  the  Church  of  England," 
but  OMItly  to  "discuss  matters  of  praclic.1l  interest,  and  plO- 
aounea  what  me  deem  expinlient  in  resolutions  which  may  serve 
as  aafie  foMea  to  fuatc  acim.**  Eipiirienw  has  shown  how 
vkluahte  and  wise  this  course  was.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Lambeth  Conferences  have  never  been  regarded  as  synocBcal 
decrees,  but  their  wciRhl  h.is  inrrcascd  with  each  ror.fi n  ncn. 
Apprehensions  such  as  those  which  fx>sscsscd  the  mind  of  Dean 
Stanley  have  long  passed  away. 

Scvcniy-six  bisho{>s  accepted  the  primate's  invitation  to  the 
first  conference,  which  met  at  Lambeth  on  the  24tb  of  September 
1867,  and  sat  fiir  fonr  dayk  the  sesstoos  being  In  private.  The 
arcUidiop  opened  the  (Mmace  with  ad  adaAas:  deBbenttoa 
foikrwad;  iilnliniriaai  -tmm  flppainted  to  report  on  aadd 
questions;  naolatlsas  «m  aoi^ed,  and  an  encyclical  letter 
\v.i;  arldressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  AnRlican  Communion, 
llach  of  the  suljscqucnt  conferences  l.a-.  been  first  retcivcd  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  and  addressed  by  the  archbishop  from 
the  chair  of  St  Augustine.  It  has  then  met  at  Lambeth,  and 
tfttr  sitting  for  five  days  for  deliberation  upon  the  fixed  subjects 
and  appoiataienl  of  committees,  has  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
at  tJia«ri«{»iBita|ghiaBdakiarfmdayaMnb-taN(>eft« 

letter. 

I.  firsf  Canfertna  (Sepirmlx-r  24-28.  1867).  convened  and  |Ma> 
sided  over  by  Archbishop  Lonk^ley.  The  proposed  order  of  subjects 
was  entirely  altered  in  view  of  the  Colenw  ca*^  for  which  Utgenor 
was  claimed;  and  most  ofj^cjime  wa*  spent  W  dfacusiing  it.^  Ql 
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NfeWBCe  to  tlib  ea«r:  the  rm  have  to  do  whb  the  creation  of  nrw 
M«a  aad  oiiMioaary  juriidicttoo*.  commen<iatbry  letters,  anU  a 
"  voluntary  tpiritual  tribun-il  "  in  cases  of  doctrine  and  tbt  due 
mbordination  of  syncxis  The  reports  of  the  committee*  wn  MK 
ready,  and  were  cjrrinl  forwjrrl  to  the  mnftrem  c  of  itt/S. 

II.  S(-'"*'i  CcnUrrn,  e  i.  |  ulv  187^1.  i..inveni-<l  anil  prr*i(lf-<1 

over  by  Archbtthop  Tajt.  On  this  occasion  ao  hesitation  appears 
to  have  been  felt:  lOO  WahoM  wm  pnaeat.  aad  the  openiaf 
aermon  waa  preachM  by  the  arenbidtop  oi  Vorfc.  The  report*  of  the 
five  spedai  conmittec*  (bued  is  part  upon  thoae  of  the  committee 
of  I S67)  were  embodied  in  the  encyclical  letter,  via.  o«  the  bnt  OMMk 
of  HMintaimBg  union,  voluntary  board*  of  arbitratioa,  niniaaMy 
biahofia  and  mis»ionariea,  continental  chaplaini  and  the  icpMtflf  • 
committee  on  difficulties  (ubmittcd  to  the  conference. 

III.  Tktrd  Qmfrrenet  {]\i\y  3-17.  i8«8),  convened  and  oresided 
over  by  Archbishop  Benson;  l^s  bishop*  present ;  the  chief  (ubject 
of  conatdenttoo  betn^  the  poation  of  comnranitie*  which  do  not 
poiaeta  the  hiatoric  cptacofWe.  In  addition  to  the  mcydkal  ktter, 
wnetecn  raaolutJoaa  were jpvt  forth,  and  the  rt{Mrtt  of  twdve  inecial 
committees  art  appeadca  upon  wMcfa  they  are  baaed,  the  Mb)ects 
being  tntempeiauce,  parity,  divorce,  polvKamy,  observance  of 
Sundiy.  aocialiim,  care  of  emigianta.  mutual  rclatiooa  of  diocctes  of 
the  Anf^lican  Communion,  home  reunion.  S<:andinaviao  Church.  Old 
Cdif.'iliv  !.,  »S(c  ,  KjHtcrn  Churrhe*.  st.iin!ar<N  nf  doctrine  and  »or<.;  ic 
I'crh.ips  the  most  important  of  thiv  is  the  famous  "  Lambeth 
Ouadrilateral,"  which  uid  down  a  fourfold  basis  for  home  reunion — 
uc  Holy  S^ipcure*.  the  Apo»tle*'  and  Nicene  creed*,  the  two 

"^"AwSTcnJ^mnce  {}\A!/  s-;|i.  iBjff},  OMntnStb^^^iiltMQ 
Reirien.  presided  over  by  Archmshop  Temple;  194  bianepa  peeaent. 
One  of  the  chief  •ubjert*  for  cooaMeration  was  the  creation  of  a 

"  tribunal  of  reference  ";  but  the  resolutions  on  this  subject  were 
Withdrawn,  owinK.  >t  >^  ^1  i,  to  the  opposition  of  the  American 
lnsho^)*,  and  a  more  gcner.il  rewlution  in  favour  of  a  "  inn^ultative 
f>ody  ■  was  substituted.  The  cncyrlical  letter  is  acromp.inied  by 
sixty-three  reaolulion*  (which  include  careful  prtn-ision  for  provincial 
organiantioo  and  the  eatenaion  of  the  title  "  archbishop "  t*  sN 
■ctropotitaaa,  a  "  thankful  recotnition  of  the  revival  of  bnAherbood* 
and  sisterhoods,  and  of  the  <>ffi'  i  itr.iconcsa."  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relation*  with  ttu-  i  isum  Churches  and  the  various 
OM  Catholic  bodies),  and  the  reports  of  the  eleven  committees  are 
Mbioined. 

V.  F%Jth  ConJtTtru*  {July  6-AuKUst  5.  1908),  convened  by  Arch- 
bishop Randall  Da%idson,  who  prcMdcd:  241  bishops  were  preM-nt. 
The  chief  tubject*  of  dixutaion  were:  the  relation*  o(  faith  and 
modem  thoiiglit>  tlie_  wppiy  smI  tnMnf  of  tfes  dw^t  edmation. 
faiei(n  ndnknut  fcvWon  and  "eMidnMH^'*  dv  tMrnnyce-Aooh, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  "  ministriea  of  healing  "  (Christian 
Science,  Ac),  the  questions  of  marriaee  and  divorce,  organizat ion  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  reunion  with  otncr  Chun  he*.  The  rrvi:li-.  o( 
the  dehl-icrati'jn!)  were  emfHKlieiJ  in  '^m  ti;\  <  i^f-.l  r>  .l.ji  n  in-..  h 
■wre  appen'lt'lj  to  the  enr  ycUr.i!  ii-Mied,  in  the  n.imc  of  the  conference, 
by  the  Archlushop  of  (  .uitrrbury  on  the  blh  of  August. 

The  Aflh  Lambeth  conlcrcncc,  following  as  it  did  close  on  the  great 
Pai^AiwUcan  congrea*,  i*  remarkable  mainly  as  a  proof  of  the  powth 
of  the  iinlaence  and  many-«ided  activity  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
•8  a  contpicttOMS  manifestation  of  her  characteristic  pttociphuk  Of 
the  seventy-eight  resoiutiona  none  is  in  any  tense  epoch-making, 
•nd  their  spirit  is  that  of  the  traditiorul  Anglicnn  na  media.  In 
general  they  are  charactrrired  by  a  firm  adhen  nee  to  the  (unla- 
mcntal  artirles  of  Catholic  frlhrx^niry.  trmp<T<'ir)  by  a  ti  lrr.ini 
attitude  towards  lliov  not  ot  "the  hi  ii-.<-Im.I(J  t.f  ihr  i.iiih."  "Ihi- 
report  of  the  committee  on  fMiih  and  inudcrn  Ihotighl  is  "  a  faithlul 
attempt  to  show  how  the  cLiim  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
ChurcD  i*  set  to  present  to  each  generation,  may.  under  the  character- 
iltfe  ceoditroAs  of  ottr  time,  bint  command  atlegisnre."  On  the 
MNlfD*  of  edocatioo  (Res.  1 1-19)  the  conference  reafhrmrd  strtmcly 
inc  necessity  for  definite  Christian  teaching  in  schools.  "  scctMSf 
systems  "  tn-ing  condemned  as  "  educationally  as  wM  as  moraUy 
uns.^u^(^.  »incc  thev  fail  to  co-ordinjie  (he  traintnc  of  the  whole 
na?  uTi-  i>\  ;hi'  child  '  (Re*.  1 1 ).  The  rc-"linions  on  f]u. -^i i.i;is  nil.  r  1  - 
ing  (i;tei(:n  mission*  (J0-J6)  deal  with  c.j  the  overl.ipjvinu  of  i  piw  ojmI 
iurisdictiofls  (la)  and  the  establishment  of  Churches  on  lines  of  race 
or  colour,  which  is  condemned  {30).  The  resolmions  on  Questigo*  of 
naniiBeaad  divofce  reaffirm  the  iraditioiMlattMudtflf  ibe 

ChatdF;  ft  h.  hwHever,  metvsiing  to  note  that  the  molutkm  (40) 
llepiauart^l  tihe  mHrmge  In  church  of  the  innocent  pany  to  a 
dwiorce  yn»  ctniad  nirty  fav  dghiy-seven  vote*  to  eighty-foiir.  In 
resolutions 44  to  53  the  conicrsoce deals  wiih  the  dui>  of  the  Churrh 
towards  modern  cJcrii •<: r.ii ic  ideals  and  socul  problem".,  .iftirms  the 
rr»p<jn5ibility  of  in\rv',i:«  [or  the  eh.lr.ii  ter  .irvl  cunslition*  of  the 
concerns  in  wlmli  Ov.r  mi-my  pl.i.cfl  ',\'tr.  "while  frankly  .ir- 
knowledginc  (he  moral  gams  soinciirne*  won  by  w.ir  "  strongly 
■man*  WM  eMsoMoa  of  imernational  arbitraiion  (57).  and 
gBlpMMM  the  duly  of  a  stricter  obKryance  of  Sunday  (M)  On  the 
OOMSoa  of  reunion,  the  ideal  of  corporate  unity  wii«  re.ifhrmed  is^) 
It  VM  Acided  to  send  a  deputation  of  bithops  with  a  letter  of 
gmtina  t*  the  national  council  of  the  Hussian  C  hurrh  about  10  l>e 
•asemblrd  (60)  and  certain  cooriitton*  were  laid  down  for  inter- 
comiiMiiiioii  with  ccruiii  oi  the  Cnurchca  «(  the  Onhodos  Eaater* 


rommmifln  (He)  and  the  **  andent  separated  Churches  of  the  East  ** 

(o  3-65).  Resolution  67  warned  Anglicans  from  ccmtracting  marriages, 
under  actual  conditions,  with  Roman  Caiholit  a,  By  resolution  68 
the  conference  staled  its  di>irc  t  i  "  m.nniajr.  an<l  strengthen  the 
frirmlly  rel.it ions.  "  between  ihi.  C  hunht-H  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and  "  the  ancient  Church  of  Holl.md  "  (Jansfni*t,  see 
Ltreci^t}  ami  the  old  Catholic  Churches:  and  resolutions  70-7] 
made  elaborata  pravisions  for  a  projectsd  corporate  union  between 
the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Vn%lat  Fnirmm  (Moravian  Brethren). 
As  to  ■  home  reunion."  howe\xr,  it  wis  nade  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  only  be  possible  "  on  line*  suggested  Dv  such  precedents 
as  thu*e  of  1610,"  i.e.  by  the  Presbyterian  ChufOMS  accepting  the 
episcoptal  modeL  So  far  a*  the  organiution  of  the  Anglican  Church 
is  concerne<l,  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  conference  was 
the  rtcori- 1  'iif  lion  of  the  Central  Consultative  Bod\  on  repic^4  nt  it  1\  c 
line*  (54-56);  this  body  to  consist  of  the  srchbishop  of  Cantcrl«jry 
and  stveatasn  bishops  sppointed  by  the  various  Cburrhe*  of  the 
Anglican  Cooimuaion  throughout  the  world.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  confcience  was  the  presence  of  the  Ssrcdish  bishop  of  Kalnar« 
who  presented  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Upsaia,  a*  a  tentative 
advance  towards  closer  relations  between  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Sweden. 

Scf  Arrht)i4hop  R.  T.  Dsvidton.  Tht  Lambelk  Conferenctt  ef  iMf, 
;i7V  and  iSSS  i  l.jndon.  1H</j);  Conftrcnfe  of  lhshcip\  oj  the  An^iittB 
Commun\/>n,  Emyrlual  Letter,  &c.  (London,  1897  and  I90R). 

UMBINUS,  DIONYSIUS.  the  Latinued  name  of  Denis 
Lambin  (1510-1577),  French  classical  scholar,  born  at  Montreuil- 
sur-mer  in  Pfcardy.  Having  devoted  several  years  to  das-sical 
Studies  daring  «  itsidenoe  is  Iu(y«  be  ms  inviied  i»  Paris  la 
1650  to  sn  the  pwltiiioiJi^|>  of  lallta  fa  the  CdUge  tie  V!niice, 
which  be  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Greek.  Hts 
lectures  were  frequently  inlemipied  by  his  ill-health  and  the 
religious  disturliaiites  of  the  time.  His  death  (Septctnbcr  iS7 ') 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  his  .ipprchcnsion  that  he  might 
share  the  fate  of  his  friend  Peter  Ramui  (Pierre  <lc  la  Ramce), 
who  l>ad  been  killed  in  the  mas&acre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
Lambinus  was  one  of  the  greatest  scbolan  of  his  age,  and  his 
ediiioM  of  classical  yilhanMcAiOuicM.  la  UgUial  aiticiBia 
he  VM  •  comcmtlve,  bst  bjr  no  mmm  •  sfavkb  mt;  Indeed, 
his  opponents  accused  him  of  rashness  in  emendation.  His  chief 
defect  is  that  he  refers  vaguely  to  his  MSS.  without  specifying 
Uie  sourte  of  his  readings,  so  ih.nt  their  relative  importanco 
cannot  be  estimated.  But  his  commentaries,  with  their  weahh 
of  illustration  and  parallel  passages,  are  a  mine  of  information. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  best  scliolan,  he  preserved  the  hsppX 
mean  in  his  annotatiotH,  oHInmiIi  Ml  «ini  counlrynen  htVt 
coined  the  word  tombintr  to  express  trifling  and  diflusenm. 

HiN  chir  f  edition*  are:  Horace  (1561):  Lucretiu*  (1964).  M  wMeb 
see  H.  A.  J.  Munro'*  preface  to  his  cditiM) CictfO  (IgMtlCociMllM 
Nepo*  (1569):  Demosthenes  (1570).  roiMailMg  tbt  — WBlbsd  OOlfc 
of  Cuillaumc  Morel;  Phut  us  (1576). 

See  Peter  Lazrr.  De  Dionyno  Lambin^  nr.rri-.iio,  printed  in  OieM\ 
Onowuutkm  TuUtamum  (i.  i8j6),  and  7>miii*  ^isrrfilfiaasnm 
sirsrua*  pra^aiitmtt  at  tpiMm»»  ftmilmtt  ttifmtt  MmtHt 
Lambini.  Reiii  (Paris,  1579)* sl*o  SuajruHitt.  OatAat SAilm 
*'!LHSLzJS&'         Honsrfu  in  Efsch  gndrCniba^s 

LAHBOURN.  a  market  town  in  the  Newbur>-  parliamentary 
divnsion  of  Rcrkshlrc,  England,  65  m.  W.  of  London,  the  tcrtnitius 
of  the  X-ambourn  Valley  light  railway  from  Newbury.  Pop. 
(loot)  ?o7i.  It  lies  high  up  the  narrow  valley  of  theLambourn, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kennet  famous  for  its  trout-fishing,  among 
the  Berkshire  Downs.  The  church  of  Si  Michael  is  crucifonn 
and  principally  bte  Norman,  b«t  has  numerous  additioBS  «l 
later  period*  oad  hot  bMB  oowtfdwoWir  diMcd  by  modem 
resiorction.  The  hmatct  of  m  ttimfliiNM  feanded  by  John 

Estbury,  c.  1500,  by  his  desire  ^\V\  ImM  <,(:rvife  daily  at  Iii$ 
tomb  in  the  church.  A  IVrpt  ndh  ular  m.irkcl  cross  stands 
without  the  <  fu;rih.  The  town  has  aKrii;uli ural  trade,  but  its 
chief  importance  is  derived  frotn  larfe  Uaining  subles  ia  tbe 
neighbourhood.  To  the  north  of  tht  town  is  0  I«|e  poup  ol 
iiimHli  known  as  the  Seven  BaRoma  asccftaiiwd  by  excavatioD 
to  be  s  British  bttrfall*plac& 

UMICU  ixfi),  the  biblical  patriarch,  appears  in  each  of 
the  anifdilavian  genealogies.  Gen.  iv.  »6-j4  J.,  and  Gen.  v.  P. 
In  the  formrr  he  is  a  descendant  of  Cain,  and  through  his  sons 
the  author  of  primtiivc  civilization,  in  the  latter  he  is  the  father 
of  Noah  li  lt  11  I',  r.o  .v  gencrjlly  held  that  these  two  genealogies 
art  variant  adaptations  o(  (be  Babytomaa  list  ol  primitive 
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kiofl  (9M  JEaoCil). 


have  been  introduced  itOtfcmBMkip  fcOHI  IIBBwf  Ui 

In  the  older  narrative  fa  Gtn.  (v.  Laincdi's  ttmSy 


li  i>  iftpilirtrtt  wkMhvi  y-^^fff^  It  10  be 

'ICMBtfeB. 

Ae  the 

origin.itors  of  various  advances  in  civilization;  he  himself 
is  the  first  to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  'Adah  ("ornament," 
perhaps  specially  "  dawn  ")  and  Zillah  ("  sha<low  ").    He  ha* 
three  sons  Jabol,  Jubal,  and  Tubal,  the  last-named  qualified  by 
tk  addition  of  Cain  (»  "smith"')-   The  assonance  of  these 
n«  ii  pfphaMy  imwuimttl,  cf.  the  bBotheo  Hmn  ind  Hoscin 
of  eufy  MahMUMAoi  Unory.  JiM  faMftvIa  Ihe  Kfe  of 
aonadic  shepherds,  Jubal  is  the  inventor  of  music,  Tubal-Caln 
tbc  first  smith.   Jabal  and  Jubal  may  be  forms  of  a  root  used  in 
Hebrew  nni!  Ph<x-nician  for  ram  and  ram's  bom  trumpci), 
and  underlying  our  "jubilee."    Tubal  may  be  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  people  of  that  name  mcniioniHl  in  Kukid  in 
COIUHSion  with  "vcs>>els  of  bronze."*   All  three  names  arc 
•aowUines  derived  from       [a  the  sense  of  offspring,  so  that 
Itqr  «o«bl  b«  thn«  diUcRiil  wofda  for  "  too,"  aod  tbtre  we 
Bttmefoui  olber  theoiln  «•  to  their  cAyBMbor.  lamed  bas 
also  a  daughter  Naamali  ("  gradoui,"  "  pleasant."  "  comely 
cf.  No'min,  a  name  of  the  deity  Adonis).   This  narrative  clearly 
inlrnds  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  various  arts  as  ihty 
cxistnl  in  the  narrator's  time;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  thought 
of  llicse-  discoveries  as  separated  from      own  ape  by  a  universal 
flood;  nor  docs  the  tone  of  the  narrative  suggest  that  the 
lirimitivc  tradition  tbought  of  these  pioneers  of  dvilfaitipn  as 
membeis  of  an  aocuned  lamily.  Probab^  the  paamiii  was 
orfginalfy  bdepeadent  of  the  document  wMok  tflU  el  Cda  and 
Abel  and  of  the  Flood;  Jabal  may  be  a  variant  of  Abd.  An 
ancient  poem  is  coonected  with  this  genealogy: 
Adrii  and  Zilbh.  bar  w  voioe: 
Ye  trfvcs  of  Lanieeb.  give  ear  onto  ray  speech. 
•   I  slBy  a  manferaewind, 
A  ]KmnK  man  iara  Mroke: 
For  Caia'ayiaienDe  ia  levcafold* 
But  LanHw  a  aeven^-fold  and  •even.'* 

In  view  of  the  conneiion,  the  poem  is  interpreted  as  expressing 

Lamech's  exultation  at  the  advantage  he  expects  to  derive 
from  Tubal-Cain's  new  invct  tions;  thp  worker  in  bronze  will 
forge  for  him  new  and  formidable  weapons,  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  take  s-ignal  vengeance  for  the  least  injury.  But  the  poem 
probably  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  the  genealogy.  It 
nay  have  been  a  piece  of  folk-aong  celebrating  the  prowess 
of  the  tribe  of  Lanecfai  or  it  OMy  bave  bad  aooie  celMion  to 
•  Moiyaf  Cilnaflri  AbeltairiiiAOidawaaa  hen  tad  not  a 
villaia. 

The  genealogy  in  Gen.  v.  bdongs  to  the  Priestly  Code,  r. 

450  B  c  ,  and  may  be  due  to  a  revision  of  anuent  tradition  in 
the  liRht  of  Babylonian  archaeology.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat 
ariordiiip  lo  tiic  numbers  ia  tbo  SamriiaB'lfSSf  laBBiaeb  dics 

in  the  ye.^r  of  the  Flood. 

The  oriRin  of  the  name  I-amcch  and  its  original  awaninc  are 
dniibiful.  It  »,v-  pf  'li.dily  the  name  of  3  tribe  or  dcitv.  or  Tioih, 
According  to  C  j  U.ill.-'  Lamoch  is  an  j<|jptation  of  the  babylom.m 
Lamga,  a  title  oi  Sm  the  moon  cc^.  and  tynonymoui  with  Vhata 
in  the  name  Ubara-Tutu,  the  Otiartei  o(  Urro».»u«.  who  is  the  ninth 
of  the  ten  primitive  Babylonian  kings,  and  the  father  of  the  hero  of 
tbe  Babylonian  flood  story.  juM  a*  Lamcch  is  the  ninth  patriarch, 
•ad  lh«  father  of  Noah.  Spurrell  •  states  that  Lamech  eannoC  be 
esplaif«ed  from  the  Hebrew,  but  may  poaaibiy  be  connected  with  the 
Arabic  ^Imakun.  "  a  strong  youag  man." 

Outside  of  Genesis,  Laracch  is  only  mcoliooed  in  the  Bible  in  I 
Chron.  i  5.  Luke  iii.  36.  Ljtcr  Jewish  tddhioa expanded  and  inter- 
preted (he  story  in  its  usual  (ashion.  (W.  H.  De.) 

LAHEOO.  a  cfly  of  northern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Vizeu 
and  formeriy  included  in  the  province  of  Beiia;  6  n.  by  road 
8.  of  the  river  Demo  and  41  ai.  E  of  OpMto.  Top.  (igoo) 

*  The  text  of  Crn.  Iv.  ;r  is  partly  corrupt ;  in  !  it  is  poaable  that 
the  text  uicii  U  the  Scptuagint  did  not  conuin  Cain. 

*  C«n.  a.  *.  Eaek.  nviL  tj. 

'Cfntsit.  in  Haapt't  Sacni  EMtttfAtOui  Tt^mumt  on  iv.  1^ 

cf.  alio  the  notes  on  ^22,  for  Lamech's  family  The  {dmtiUkMioa 
of  Lamech  with  Lamga  is  also  suggested  by  Sayce,  EtptaUmTbiMt 


Mil.  Ibc  neaiwt  nOmtf  aiatiM  la  iiaw  da 
ofvaritc  aidB  ol  the  Doom  and  ob  tlw  Boaa 

raOway.  Laraego  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  city,  k  tta 
mfdst  of  a  beautiful  mountain  region.  Its  prindpal  bufldfafl 
arc  the  i-tth-crntury  Gothic  cathedral,  Moorish  cit.idcl,  Roman 
baths  and  a  church  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  mosque,  and, 
though  intrinsically  commonplace,  is  celebrated  in  Portugrf 
as  the  scat  of  the  legendary  cortes  of  1 143  or  1 144  (see  Poxtucai, 
History).  The  principal  industries  are  viticulture  and  tlie 
rearing  of  iwine^  wfaicb  hnkk  the  aocaih 
Lamcgo  was  a  Uonirik  fiNNMEhr  iitti—  «f ' 
in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries.  It  KM  dVUmdJu  lOSf  If 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

LAMELUBRANCHIA  (Lat.  Limdh,  a  sm-ifl  or  thin  ph;r, 
.Tnd  Gr.  ^p&yxia.  gills),  the  fourth  of  the  five  classes  of  animals 
cijiiitilu' iiig  the  pliylurn  Mullusca  (■/  :'.).  The  I.amcUibr jnchia 
arc  mainly  characterized  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of  tiic 
head,  and  the  retention  of  the  primitive  bilateral  symmetry, 
the  tatter  feature  being  accemtaatad  l»r  tbe  lateal  < 
«r  tihe  Vody  aad  tba  detdopoeac  «f  tie  afadl  at  MD I 
eymmetrkal  pbtes  or  valves  covering  each  aaa  aide  of  the 
animaL  The  foot  is  commonly  a  simple  1  jMailiti  af  or  plough- 
share-shaped organ,  use<l  for  Ik  rin^  in  sand  and  mud,  and  more 
rarely  presents  a  crawling  disk  similar  to  that  of  Gastropoda; 
in  Sonic  fviriiia  it  is  aborted.  The  paired  c  tciiidiaare  very  greatly 
developed  right  and  left  of  the  elongated  body,  nnd  form  the 
most  prominent  organ  of  the  group.  Their  fMMlibB  is  chiefly 
not  respiratory  but  outiitlve,ifim& il  by  UwcumMipioduced 
by  their  dUatadaorfmtbat  lbodfMlid««l»bm«&t  to  Iba 
f eebty-devdoped  aoutb  and  boccal  oavUgr. 

The  Laraellibranchia  present  as  a  a  somewfuit  vttMenA 
structure.  The  chief  jioints  in  which  they  vary  are— (i)  in  the 
structure  of  the  ctcnidia  or  br.iric  hial  plates;  (2)  in  the  prcience 
of  one  or  lA  f^o  chief  mUbLlu>,,  the  lil/rcs  of  which  run  across  the 
animal's  body  from  one  valve  of  the  shell  to  the  other  (adductors) , 
(3)  in  the  greater  or  less  elaboration  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  nantle-sitwt  so  a«  to  fona  a  pair  of  tidie%  hf  «m  U  wUdk 
water  ia  iattodacad  tau  Ibe  aabiiaUiil  liimalirT^  vMhl  hf  Om 
other  it  is  eipelled;  («)  In  tba  perfect  0^  deficient  symmetry 
of  the  two  valves  of  the  sbd!  and  the  coimected  soft  parts,  as 

com[).iri  il  w'.lh  av.c  ar.othrr;  (5)  in  the  dcvelopiiient  of  the  ftol 
as  a  disk  like  craNsliiig  organ  (Area,  Nucuia,  I'cctunculus, 
7  rri  i"ii  J,  Ixp'.on,  (iiil'  omm.i) ,  as  a  simple  ploughdike  Or  tongue- 
shapcd  organ  {Unionidae,  &c.},  as  a  rc-curved  saltatory  organ 
{Cardlutu,  &c.),  as  a  long  bunoaring  cylinder  {SoUnidat,  &c.), 
orittpnrtial(Mytilacaa>oriiamn«|ihui  ilmnioatf 

The  tanatfal  Malaiean  orgua  -wn,  «ltk 
uniformly  weO'devdoped.  The  manllc-skirt  is  alwa>'s  long, 
and  hides  the  rest  of  the  animal  from  view,  its  dependent  margins 
nieclinf;  in  the  rniddlt  line  bcIow  the  ventral  surface  when  the 
animal  is  retracted,  it  is,  as  it  were,  slit  in  the  median  ime 
before  and  behind  so  as  to  form  two  flaps,  a  rifihl  and  a  left; 
on  these  the  right  and  the  left  calcareous  valves  of  the  shell 
are  borne  re&pecliveiy,  oanaocted  by  an  uncalcificd  part  of  lb* 
shell  called  the  lioiMal.  fo  SMMgrAeaibiTO  LaawUitanndia* 
centi»4lonal  |Mlndii«eMI#uid  «r  fSBhie  Imb  been  detedaf. 
The  moutb  lies  in  tbe  nedha  Baa  aatcriaiiyi  Ibe  mm  Ibe 
median  line  posteriorly. 

Both  ctenidia.  right  and  left,  are  invariably  pre  .cnt,  the  axis 
of  each  taking  origin  from  the  side  of  the  b<xly  as  in  the  schematic 
archi-Mollusc  (see  fig.  15).  A  pair  of  renal  tubes  opening  right 
and  left,  rather  far  forward  on  the  aides  of  the  body,  alwi^ 
present.  Each  opens  by  its  interanl  talwilf  iM»  tfM  Jfm^ 
cardium.  A  pair  of  genital  apert«n%  COMiecled  hf  fMtd 
ducts  with  (be  paired  gonads,  are  found  ti^t  and  left  near  the 
nephridial  pores,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  genital  duct 
joir»s  that  of  the  renal  organ  {Spojtdylus).  The  sexes  are  often, 
but  not  always,  distinct.  No  accessory  glands  or  eopulatory 
organs  are  ever  present  in  LamcUibranchs.  The  Ctenidia  often 
act  as  brood-pout  he L 

■  A  dorsal  contractile  heart,  with  stymnMlrical  rigbC  <  and  left 
aMldce«acci«i«i|a«naadMeei'ft«ai  ibe  uideidia  and  maaHe* 
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ikiri,  is  present,  being  unequaJly  developed  onlyin  those  few 
(oims  which  are  inequivalve.  The  t>'pical  pericar  iium  is  well 
dc%-clopcd  It,  as  in  other  Mollusca,  is  not  a  blo<jd  space  but 
dirvelops  from  tlie  C(x.lom,  and  it  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  the  pair  of  renal  tubes.  As  in  Cephalopoda  (uui 
possibly  other  MoUuSca)  water  can  be  introduced  ttDVUlli 
the  BciJiridia  into  Uua  space.  Hit  aHmcatiiy  canal  iteft  ygy 
Bn4)r  to  tlie'awdhii  wtfnl  flue  iMbt  «Aft{liBg  a  annbcr 
«f  flnura  and  kopinis  in  thb  plane.  A  pair  of  large  glandular 
outgrowths,  the  so-called  **  Hver "  or  great  digestive  gland, 
exists  as  in  other  Molluscs.  A  pair  of  pedal  ototjits,  and  a 
pair  of  osphradi;\  at  the  base  of  the  gills,  appear  to  Ik  always 
present.  A  typii  ,;l  rurvi>us  5y^tcm  is  prL-st-nt  (fig.  lo),  consisting 
of  a  ccrebro-pleural  jangUon-pair,  united  by  connectives  to  a 
pedal  sandkn-fik  and  m  TMonA  pmBoa-palr  (parieto- 
jplinchnir). 

A  pyloric  caeauB  oomiectied  with  the  stomach  is  ooauaoaly 
fcond,  oontaiidns  a  tai|||t  Ikiilile  (ylinder  o(  ttampaient 
canaisinous  appearance,  caDed       oyttalBiie  style  "  (Maefn). 

In  many  LameUibranchs  a  gland  is  found  on  the  hinder  surface 
of  the  foot  in  the  mid  line,  which  secretes  a  substance  which 
sets  into  the  form  of  threads— the  8<xallcd  "  byssus  " — by 
means  of  which  the  animal  can  fix  itself.  Sometimes  this  gland 
is  found  in  the  young  and  not  in  the  adult  {Ani'di'i:t,:,  i'nio, 
Cytlat),  In  some  LameUibranchs  {Ptclen,  Sfotxdylus,  Pki>liis, 
M«ttr9,  TtUina,  Pecluncidus,  Cdamma,  &c.),  although  cephalic 
pmaOy  absent,  qiedal  eyes  are  developed  on  the  free 
I  tht  MMrtfciklrt,  appanntlir  hf  tht  noJication  of 
iiiiHrlM  fMWwn»|)f  fwMl  \\trr  There  anno  pore*  In  the  foot 
m  iln'iMlm  fa  tameWbmwhia  by  which  water  can  pas*  Into 
ndont  of  the  v.iinil.1!-  sy-stcm,  as  formerly  asserted. 

TheLamellibrjniJ.ia  livccWefly  in  the  sea,  some  in  frr>li  waters. 
A  very  few  have  the  power  of  swimming  by  opti>ing  and  shutting 
the  valves  of  the  shell  {Pectcn,  Lima);  most  can  crawl  slowly 
or  biinow  rapidly;  others  are,  when  adult,  permanently  ftxed 
to  stones  or  neks  cither  by  the  shell  or  the  b>'ssus.  In  devclop- 
■cnt  some  Lamdibanclua  pass  through  a  free-swimming 
ttocfaosphere  stage  iHth  pnoial  ciliated  band}  other  ireab- 
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Firt.  I. — Diagrams  of  the  external  form  and  anatomy  of  Anodonta 
tytnrn.  the  Pond-M I ,  iis  tij;iirts  I,  .1.  4,  5,  6  iheaniri  il  r-  ■  •  n  from 
tt-.v  lift  liJc.  the  Lcntro-ilMrsjl  ic^ii  in  nir  -t .    ill  .\nii:;.il  r<  mij\  nl 

irom  ili  shell,  a  probe  (  pakuvd  inlu  the  lub-paiUai  chamber  through 


foot  and  gill  wbeie  tba  Mjjb*  J  fMMi>  V)  Diagran  u  dnv  ftm 

positions  of  the  r»erve-taii||ih«  Mitt  aad  nephridia. 
"  '  '  umasMmMt 


Anodon  «itn  its  foot 
Pping  •hdls.    (3)  The  left 
espow  the  lidet  of  the  body, 
•o  (how  the  ooar«  of  the  alii 
of  the  Idt  lUa 


the  Current  siphonal  ootciu  (a)  View  fnra  the  vsM 
expanded  aad  iMuing  tnm 


Letters  in  all  the  figuvM 
Centro-donai  aiaa. 
Margiaef  the  left 

flap. 
Mai_ 

Emirrent  itphonal  notch  of 
the  mantle  matgia. 
Incuncac  4>honai  notch  of 
the  aMUHla  aniila. 

Foot. 

Probe  passed  into  the 
Mperior  di\iMon  of  the  ujb- 
pailial  chamber  through  the 
excurrent  nphonal  notch, 
and  tMuing  by  the  side  01 
the  foot  into  the  inferior 
dixi^iun  o[  the  sub-pallial 

ch-imhrr. 

Anterioi  (pallial)  adductor 
muacle  of  the  ■shi  lis. 
Anterior  retractor  musck  of 
thefooC. 

Pro<ractor  anscieof  the  foot. 
Po-irrt  <r  Cpedal)  adductor 

nui:..  Ir  of  UWMcHs. 

Posterior  retractor  musck  ol 
the  foot. 

Anterior  laWal  tentacle. 
Posterior  labial  tcnt.Kle. 
Uajc-line  of  origia  of  the  re- 
side of  AeSdST 
q.  Left  external  f^iu-plate. 
r,  Lcft.internal  gill-plate, 
rr,  Inner  lamrll.i  of  the  right 

inner  gilI-pl,ito. 
rc.  Right  outer  gill-r>latc. 
J,  Line  of  conere^tenet:  of  the 
outer  laroeUa  of  the  left 
outer  pU-plate  with  thekfC 
inaatl»-iapL 
I.  Pallial  tentades. 
u.  The   tUclBHMd  iBBsnilar 

pallial  margin  which  ad- 
heres to  the   111  II  .ind  futm* 

the  pallial  line  of  the  left 
side. 

V.  That  of  the  right  side, 
w.  The  mouth. 

jf.  Aperture  of  the  left  organ 
of  Bojanus  (ncphriJiiini) 
exposed  by  cutting  the 
attachment  of  the  inner 
lamclU  of  Aa 
plate. 


^MrtneertefnMl 

ithefm 


of  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
inner  gill-plate  and  the  side 
ol  the  foot,  through  which 
the  probe  (  passes  into  the 
upper  divisiun  of  the  sul^ 
pallial  space. 
00,  Line  of  concrescence  of  the 
inner  lamella  of  the  right 
inner  giU-plate  with  the 
inner  lamella  of  the  left 
inner  f;itl-[i!alc. 
ab,  ae,  ad.  Three  pitdiVcc  depres- 
sions in  the  mcli-in  Imc 
of  the  foot  supposed  bv 

aonw  wiitHa  to  lM.pansad> 
mittmc  water  into  the 

\'n5cular  system. 
Left  shell  valve. 

Space  occu|)ird  by  li\Tr. 
Srace  otcuj  inj  h\  gonad. 
.\luscular  substance  of  the 
foot. 

Duct  of  the  liver  on  the  aaU 
of  ibeatsawh. 
Stomach. 

Rett  urn  tr.-ivmlnc  the  van* 

trie  U-  of  the  heafC 

Pi  ti.  .11. Hum. 

GKiruluUr  portionef  the  kft 
ncphridium. 
Ventricle  of  the  heart. 
Aperture  by  which  the  talt 
auricle  joins  the  vcnttfciei 
Nnnglandular  porthmof  Iba 

left  ncphridium. 
.'\nus. 

Pore  leading  from  the  peri- 
cardium into  the  glandular 
sac  of  the  left  ncphridium. 
Mb  tan  leading  from  Ibc  gland- 
altr  into  the  non-glandular 
portion  of  the  lat  ncph- 
ridium. 

01;,  Internal  pore  leading  from 
the  non-glandular  portion 
of  the  left  nephridium  to  the 
aslsmal  pore  X. 
ew.  Left  cerHMo-pleuro-viaccial 
ganglion. 

Left  pedal  gangfton. 

Left  otocy-it. 

Left     oll.i.  torv'  gangliM 
(paricto-s(il.irii)uiir). 
Hoor    of    tlie    |K  rie.inrllum 
separating  that  »pacc  from 
tha  aMgMdNlar  portien  of 


ch, 
oi, 

at, 

ai. 

am, 
an, 

«r. 

a. 


ax, 
av, 
az. 
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reflected  upwards  so  as  to 
matic  section  of  Anodon 
(9)  The  two  gill-piatCB 


Fissure  between  thefreecdge 

water  forms  which  carry  the  young  !■ 
by  the  ctcnidia  have  suppressed  this  larval  phase. 

As  an  example  of-  the  organixation  of  a  Lamellibranch,  we 
shall  review  the  stfucture  oi  the  coounoa  pond-muiicl  or  swan 
mussel  (XtM^Mto  typm),  eoaqMrlnff  R  with  flIlMr  I«inclli> 
branchla. 

The  swan-muaad  has  superficially  a  perfectly  devdoped  bilateni 
symmetry.  The  left  side  of  the  animal  i»  teen  as  when  removed  from 
its  shell  in  fi^.  I  (i)._  The  valves  of  the  shell  ha\"e  been  removed  by 
•icvering  their  .idnc^ioni  to  the  muwiil.ir  Jrc.ic  A,  1.  k,  I,  m,  u.  The 
frre  etlte  of  till- left  h.ilf  <if  the  ninntle-sLiit  i  .  n  i  f e-ented  as  a  little 
contracted  in  order  to  show  the  exactly  similar  free  edge  of  the  right 
half  of  the  mantle-skirt  c  These  ed^  ate  not  attacln^  to,  although 
they  touch,  one  another;  each  flap  (nght  or  left)  ca  n  be  f  reely  thrown 
back  in  the  way  canisdontin  fig.  I  (t)  for  that  of  the  left  side.  Thb 
is  not  always  the  eiie  with  LamcUibninehs;  there  is  in  the  group 
a  tendency  for  the  eomaponding  edges  of  the  manttoskirt  to  fiw 
together  by  concrescence,  and  so  to  form  a  more  or  le>is  romplctely 
<lo'<^l  biig.  as  in  the  Scaphopoda  (Penlalium).  In  thi'  way  the 
notches  d,  r  of  the  hinder  (Mrt  o(  the  mantle-skirt  of  Anodemla  arc  in 
the  siplKMiatc  forms  converted  into  two  separate  holes,  the  edges  of 
the  nMMte  belM  obewh«f«  fa«i  I^Mhsr  sIm  this  Mndsr 
Ftmhcr  than  tSk  the  part  of  At  wwatla  Atit  beonAne  the  two 
holes  n  frequently  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  tuhes  which 
project  from  the  shell  (figs.  9,  39).  In  such  LameUibranchs  as  the 
ogNcn,  scailopa  and  many  efdm  wMeh  have  the  edges  of  the  ■nntle* 
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til  Anodonm  these  palltal  tentacles  are  confined  to  a  small  afca  sur- 
roundinf  the  inferior  tiphonal  notch  (fig.  I  /).  When  the  edifcs 
o(  the  mantle  ventral  to  the  inhalant  orifKC  arc  united,  an  anterior 
!  b  left  (or  the  prolruuon  of  the  foot,  and  ihut  there  are  three 


paVfakl  apertures  altoccther,  and  »prctes  in  this  condition  are  called 
^Tripora."  This  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  tuUmcllibranchia 
and  ?jcptibranchi».  When  the  ped.il  aperture  is  small  and  far 
f>-irward  there  may  lje  a  fourth  aperture  in  the  region  of  th«  fusion 
tx-hind  the  pcd-tl  aperture.  Thit  OCCUfl  in  StUw,  And  MiCh  foflM «fc 
callixl  "  Quadlifora." 

The  centro  dorsal  point  a  of  the  anirrul  of  Anod«nla  (fig.  I  (l))  is 
called  the  umbonal  area;  the  great  anterior  muscular  surface  A  is  that 
of  (he  aaicrior  adductor  muscle,  the 
posterior  aitaibr  luffacv  i  is  that  of 
(he  posiefior  adductor  muscle:  (he  long 
line  of  ■(tachmcnc  u  is  the  simple 
"tullial  muscle." — ■  thickened  ridge 
wtiicti  ia  Men  to  mm  psrallcl  to  tne 
margin  of  the  mantW^n  la  tbb 
Lamcllibnuicb.  In  aiphonate  forms  the 
pallia!  muscle  it  not  simple,  but  i>  in- 
vidlk  damad  paateriorty  by  a  liaut  lormed  by 
tha  mtticlc*  which  rettlCt  the  aiphons. 

It  a  the  approximate  equality  in  the 
aiae  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ad- 
ductor mtMClea  which  led  to  the  name 
iaoaqra  for  tlia  frnw  to  which  A  nodonta 
bdonp.  The  Mmwr  adductor  muvrlc 
ii  alwaya  tai^e  in  Lamellibranchs,  but 
the  anterior  adductor  may  be  very 
atnall  (Hetenomya),  or  absent  altotcetheir 
(Monomya).  The  anterior  adductor 
muscle  is  in  front  of  the  mou(h  and 
alimentary  tract  altosetlm',  and  fliuat 
be  rcKirdcd  as  a  special  aild  fiMuliar 
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Fig.  I.— VTesif  of  the  tw-o 
Valves    of    (he    Shell        ^      arucu  as  a  i 
^nftr^ii^Ji  'f^'?h^  d^v^lSpJ^tof  (hc'iiiedlananlanorpart 
SSS^f  JSfT*^'  of  tt»c  mantle-flap.    The  perterior  ad- 

wwiai  aspect  ductor  is  ventral  and  anterior  to  the 

anua.  The  former  classification  based  on  theae  diSerenccs  in  tha 
adductor  muscles  is  now  aljandoncd,  havini;  proved  to  be  an  un- 
natural one.  A  single  family  m.iy  include  isomyarian,  anifomyarian 
and  monomyarian  forms,  and  the  latter  in  dcs'clopinent  pass  throueh 
Maipa  in  which  they  lawwhii  tha  tot  taw.  In  lactall  Lamellibranchs 
hcgin  «rith  a  (»fiditio«  ia  whii^  there  t»  «nly  one  adductor,  and  that 
not  the  poawrior.bul  the  anterior.  This  u  called  tha  pnMomono- 
niyatian  ataie.  Then  the  posterior  adductor  develops,  aiid  become* 
aqual  totheantatior,  and  finally  in  aome  caic*  the  anterior  become* 
■■mWff  or  dimppoars.  The  single  adductor  muacle  of  the  Monomya 
{■  separated  by  a  difference  of  hbre  into  two  portions,  but  neither  of 
these  csn  tic  ri-ganlccl  as  possiblv  rrprr-w-nlinu  the  anterior  adductor 
fd  U»e  oUier  LamclUbranchs.  One  of  itteac  portions  is  more  liga- 
mentous and 
j^^triepnw^M^  acne*  to  keep  the 

■tantly  attached 
to  one  another, 
tahikt  the  more 
fleshy  portion 
Krvn  to  clooe  the 
ahell  rapidly  when 
khasfacm^piiiK. 

Iniemovinftne 
valves  of  the  shell 
frooian^Bo^io. 
it  i»  necessary 
not  only  to  cut 
through  the  muv 
cular  attachmeata 
«f  tha  bedv-watl 
ta  the  ifaril  but  to 
aevcralaaaalnHiK 
elaatic  lijcamrnt, 
or  ipring  rrsem- 
bhac  lndia>rubber,  Jotoint  the  two  ahelb  about  the  umbonal  area. 
The  ahell  of  Anodonta  doaa  not  pawnt  theae  parts  in  the  most 
atfaa|!ly  marked  coodition,  and  aoootdinily  ottr  finiica  (fin.  2, 3. 4J 
wpwient  tha  vatvea  of  tha  ainupalliaia  cenua  CySima.  The  <iorng> 
wwoding  parte  we  rewgntaablamXarfwila.  Referrfni  to  the  Sgniea 
U>  S)  lor  an  ci^lanatlen  of  lama  applicable  to  tha  part*  of  the  valve 
and  the  nurkinpon  ita  Inner  ivrfaor—corresponding  to  the  muscular 
anaa  already  ntti  m  the  awfaoe  of  the  animal'a  body — we  auat 


Fic.      R^t  Valve  of  the  aame  Shall  fvDoi 
the  Outer  F 


'  Face. 


MNcially  note  heic  the  poiitioa  of  tha  t  dent  icubted  thi 
(fenal  otatytn  of^tha  valve  which  ia  called  the  hii 
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»hell  becatnaawncBve.  afcowa  it  each  shell  riaee  a  llttk  to  farm  the 
umbo,  aad  it  ia  Into  thia  TidM>lile  upcrowth  of  each  valve  that  the 
ebatic  Ugament  or  apriat  b  Med  (fig.  4)-  As  shown  in  the  diagram 
w.  SI  famcotinK  a  tcanavane  acction  «f  the  two  valve*  of  a 
iMKllitRwich.  the  two  ahelb  fam  a  donUe  bvrr,  of  which  the 
b  the  fulcnuB.  The  adductor  muiclca  placed  ia  the 


concavity  of  the  AcUs  act  upon  the  Wmg  arms  of  the  lever  at  a 
mechaniui  advaiitace;  their  contraction  keeps  the  shetls  shut,  and 
ttKtche*  (he  li^linent  or  spring  h.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ligament 
A  acta  upon  the  (hart  arm  formed  by  the  umbonal  ridge  of  the  •belb; 
whenever  the  adductors  relax,  the  elastic  substance  of  the  ligament 
coBlractak  and  the  ahells  gape.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  valv«a 
of  a  dead  Lamrllibranch  always  gaoc;  the  elastic  ligament  is  no 
longer  counteracted  by  the  effort  of^  the  adduaor*.  The  aute  of 
closure  of  the  valve*  of  the  shetl  b  Bot,  tbeiefore,  one  of  1 
it  ia  at  rut — that  n, 
when  (here  b  00  mtta* 
cular  effort— tha  «tlv«a 
of  a  Lamellibcinch  aie 
slighdy  eapinf,  and  a*e 
clMcd  by  the  act(on  of 
the  adductor*  when  the 
animal  bdiaturbcd.  The 
ligaraent  b  timpb  in 
AiudtiM  i  in  many  Lam- 
elltbrancha  it  b  acparatad 
into  two  tayera,  an  outer 
and  an  inner  (thkhcr  and 
deaaer).  That  the  con- 
dition of  gaping  af  the 
thell-valvea  »  eaieniial 
to  the  Nfeof  the  Laaclli- 
branch  appean  f  ram  the 
fact  that  food  to  nourish 
it,  water  to  aerate  its 
blood,  and  apermatozoa 
to  fcftiliae  Ita  cni.  are 
an  intioduced  into  (his 


Fio.  4.— Left  Valve  of  the  same  Shell 
from  (he  Inner  Face.  (Figs,  i,  3,  4  frooi 
Owen.) 


gaping  chamber  by  currents  of  water,  act  going  by  the  bigMy> 
developed  cleoidia.  The  current  of  water  enters  into  the  sub-pallial 
*paceat  the  spot  marikcd  cin  fig.  1  (1),  and,  after  passing  as  far  for'- 
waid  aa  the  mouth  w  in  lig.  1  (5),  takes  an  ou(«-ard  course  and 
leavea  the  aub-pallbl  apnee  by  the  upper  notch  d.  These  notches  are 
known  in  ^no^la  aa  tha  afferent  and  cfTcrent  siphorul  note  he* 
fc*ncctivcly,  and  corieapond  to  the  lung  tube-like  afferent  inferior 
ana  efferent  superior  "siphon*"  formed  by  the  mantle  in  many 
other  Lamellibranch*  (fig.  8). 

Whibt  the  valve*  oil  (he  ahell  are  equal  in  Amodonia  we  ftnd  in 
many  Lamellibmncha  (Oifraaa,  Ctoaia*  Carftnlat  ftc.> 
Uiger,  and  the  other  Hnaller  and  temetimea 
flat,  whilst  the  biger  shell  m.-iy  be  fixed  to 
rock  or  to  stone*  (OllMea,  Ac).  A  fur(her 
variation  consists  la  the  developmen(  of 
additimul  ihelly  platca  upon  (he  dorsal  line 
between  the  two  larg^  valves  (Pholcdidat).  I  n 
PMof  6aetyfia  we  find  a  pair  of  umbonal 
plates,  a  ilor»>umbanal  plate  and  a  dor^l 
ptale.  It  b  to  be  lamtiBbaatJ  tlia(  (he  whole 
of  the  cuticubr  hard  praduct  produced  on 
the  oonal  surface  and  on  the  naBtle-flap* 
is  to  be  regaidrd  a*  the  "  shetl."  of  which  a 
median  hand-like  area,  the  Ugamcntt  usually 
remains  nncaleified,  ao  aa  to  icault  in  tbe  (» o- 
duction  of  two  valves  onited  by  the  clattic 
liiament.  But  the  shelly  aubataoce  does  not 
always  in  boring  forms  adhere  to  this  form 
after  iti  iint  growth,  ta  Atp^gjUttam  the 
whole  of  the  tubular  mantle  aiea  aecretaa  a 
continuous  shelly  tube,  although  in  the  young 
condition  two  valves  were  present.  These 
are  seen  (lig.  7)  sst  in  the  firm  substance  of 
the  adult  tububr  shell,  which  has  e\cn  re- 
placed the  ligament,  so  that  the  tube  is  ,  «ection  of 
complete.  InTrrcdba  similar  tube  is  formed 
u  the.  animal  dongate*  (borine  in  »ood^.  ,1,^1^  Ugament  sod 
the  original  shell-valves,  not  adiienng  to  it  .dductSr  muscle, 
hut  remnming  movable  and  provided  with  q,  ft,  ^gbt  and  left 
a  special  moicuUr  apparatus  m  pUtce  of  a  valves  of  the  sheU; 
ligament.  In  the  ancli  of  Lamellibranchs  t  ^  umbonca  or 
thiee  dbUnct  Uyen  can  be  distinguished:  J^ion  arm*  of  the 
an  external  CilHiaoos,  non-calcificd  layer,  the  jpvcr;  t,  f.  the  long 


Flo.  I 
f  a  sectioi 
La  mellibranch'a 


periosttacuffl :  a  middle  layer  composed  o( 


•  I   .-  -   --zn'—'j  —  arms  of  the  le\-er; 

caicarettMpnsmspetpendlciiWtothewiface,     ,be  hinge;  *.  the 

composea  01  lanunac  pafaiM  to  tne  turface,  ductor  nuMcla, 
thenacieousbyer.  Tnebacbsacfetedby  the 
whole  amfaoe  of  the  mantle  except  the  border,  and  additions  to  Un 
thidcncas  continue  to  be  made  through  life.  The  periostracum  ia 
produced  by  the  extreme  e^lgc  of  the  m.^nttc  border,  the  prwnatie 
layer  hy  the  part  of  the  border  within  the  edge  ^ 
tbenfiNei  when  once  formed  cannot  increase  i 
nuaib  grows  in  entent  ita  border  pnama  beyond  the  formed  part* 
of  the  two  ooler  layera,  and  the  htter  are  coveted  internally  by  • 
deposit  of  nacreous  mattar.  Special  denosits  of  the  nacreous  mat  tee 
aioufld  fomiga  bodica  form  paerliw  the  foreign  nucleus  being  usually 
of  pnrasiiic  origfat  (sea  Piarl). 


  „-    These  two  U,  , 

formed  cannot  increase  in  thickne**:  as  the 


LAMELLIBRANCHI A 


Let  ns  now  examine  the  ornn*  which  lie  bcnMth  th*  mantl^^Urt 

o(  Auodonta,  and  arc  bath«.-d  by  the  current  of  water  which  circulates 
through  it.  Thit  can  be  done  by  lifting  up  ami  throwinz  back  the  left 
halfoTthenuotle-skirtasisrcpresentMliafiK.  i  (\).  We thuiexpote 
the  plough-like  foot  (O,  the  two  left  labial  tentacles,  and  the  two  left 
dl4lUMarkftG|eaKiiuni.  In  fig.  i  (5).oneof  thebbialiatUctmi 
HaJnthfawnlMU  teilK>w  the  mouth  a>,  and  the  two  kf t  gittniUM* 
m  reflected  to  *how  the  gill-plates  of  the  right  side  (rr,  rq)  pro- 
ftCtiiig  behind  the  foot,  the  inner  or  median  plate  of  each  side  being 
tutitea  by  coocretceacc  to  its  fellow  uf  the  opposite  wde  along  a 
iUm  (oa).  The  left  inner  gill-plate  is  alK>  tnippcd  to  iJiow 
the  subjacent  orifKc-s  of  the  left  renal  organ 
X,  and  of  the  genital  cLmd  (testis  or  ovary)  y. 
The  foot  thus  exposed  in  AnoJciUa  is  a  simple 
muscular  tongue-likc  organ,  it  can  he  pro- 
truded between  the  flaix  of  the  mantle  (fig.  I 
(l)  [iD  so  as  to  issue  irom  the  shell,  and  by 
ita  Ktion  the  Anodonta  can  slowly  crawl  or 
buiiww  in  sott  mud  or  sand.  Other  L«mctli- 
branchs  may  have  a  brger  foot  Itbtivdy  than 
has  Ancdonla.  In  Ana  it  !»•  «  iote-Ukc 
surface.  In  Ana  too  and  many  othcn  it 
carries  a  byssus-forming  gland  and  «  byim*- 
cementing  gland.  In  the  cockles,  in  Catiium 
and  in  Trtronia,  it  is  capable  of  a  sudden 
•trokr.  which  cauies  the  animal  to  jump  when 
out  «  the  water,  in  the  latter  genus  to  a 


FlO.  6  —Shell  of 
AtperiUlum  vopHt- 
Jftrum.  (FromOwen.) 


PlO.  7.— Shell  of  AtpertiUtm 
taeiniffTum  to  show  the  original 
valves  a,  now  etitbcddcd  in  a  con* 
tinuous  calcification  of  tubular  form. 

(From  Owen.) 


hdlfiA  'of  four  feet.  In  Uytilus  th«  foot  is  rtdoced  to  little  more 
tkM  •  tuimde  carrying  the  apcrturet  of  thaaa  glaodi.  la  the 
«{ratcr  It  ia  sbaent  altogether. 

The  labial  tentacles  or  palps  of  Anodonla  (n,  o  la  fig.  I  LJ|.  are 
highly  vascular  flat  processes  richly  supplied  with  nerves.  The  left 
anterior  tentacle  (seen  in  the  figure)  is  joinwl  at  its  base  in  front  of 
the  mouth  (ur)  to  the  tight  anterior  tcnt.iclc,  and  oimiUrly  the  left  (») 
and  right  po»terior  tentacles  arc  j|oined  behind  the  mouth.  Those  "f 
Aria  (t.  t  in  fig  9)  show  this  rrlatKNI  tO the  mouth  (a).  ThCM  organs 
•re  duractenstic  o(  all  LamcUtbna^a;  they  do  aot  vaty  except  in 


candMan  in  die  aaccstors  of  the  whole  vries  of  liytnf  Lamdll* 

branchia.  The  pbenomcnoo  o<  "  concrescence  "  which  we  have 
already  bad  to  note  as  showing  itself  so  imponantly  in  regard  to  the 
flce  odfca  of  the  mantle-skirt  and  the  formation  of  the  siphons,  k 
whAti  above  all  things,  has  complicated  the  structure  of  the 
LoHeliibnacb  Ctentdium.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  interest- 
ing leriea  of  modiliaitions  through  which  the  Lamellibranch  gill- 
plates  have  developed  to  their  most  complicated  form  is  due  to 
R.  H.  Peck.  K.  Mitsuk-uri  and  W.  G.  Ridewood.  The  MoUuscan 
ctentdium  is  typically  a  plume- 
like structure,  consisting  of  a 
vascular  axis,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  set  a  row  of  numcraut 
bmelliform  or  filamentous  pro- 
cesses. These  processes  are 
hollow,  aivd  receive  the  venous 
blood  from,  and  return  it  again 
aerated  into,  the  hollow  axis, 
in  which  an  afferent  and  an 
efferent  blood-veiiel  HUy  be 
differentiated.  In  tile  ceiun 
Nucula  (fig.  10)  we  have  an 
example  of  a  Lamctltfafimli 
retaining  this  plume-like  form 
of  gill.  In  the  Arcacea-  (e,(. 
A  Tca  and  Ptduntutui)  the  lateral 
processes  which  are  set  on  the 
axis  of  the  cteniditnn  are  not 
lamellae,  but  arc  alightly  fiat^ 
tenet},  very  long  tube*  or  nolknr 
fibtnenls.  These  filament*  are 
to  fine  and  are  set  to  closely 
together  that  thry  appear  to 
form  a  continuous  membrane 
until  exainincd  with  a  lens. 
The  mlcnMCOpe  ihowa  that  the 
neighbouring  fiUtnents  are  faekl 


Fio.  9,— View  feom  the  vtntnd 
(pedal)  aspect  of  the  animal  of 
Arta  noat,  the  rrunllc-flap  and 
gilt-fibmrnts   having    been  cut 
tocether  by  paichca  of  cilia,  away.  (Lankeftcr.) 
called   "  ciliated      )umtiom,"  m.  Mouth. 

h,  Anua. 

Fitc  tpirally  turned  eatmnity 
of  the  «U4iiis  or  ctcnidiai 
axis  of  the  right  aide, 
if.  Do.  of  the  left  side. 
t,  /,  Anterior  portions  of  these  axe* 
fused  by  concrescence  to  the 
wait  of  the  body. 
Anterior  adductor  nuack. 
Ptaeterior  adductor. 
Anteifor  labial  tentacle. 
Pofterfor  labial  tentacle.. 
Base  lino  of  the  loot. 
Sole  of  the  foot. 
Calloiity. 


which  interlock  with  one  another 
just  as  two  brushes  may  be  (^ 
made  to  do.    In  fig.  11,  A  a 
portion  of  ioxu  fibmrnts  of  a 
cicniiiium   of    the  sea-mussel 
(Mytilut)  is  represented,  biviflff 
precisely  the  same  stnictUIC  M 
those  of  Arta.   The  liiamcat* 
of  the  gill  (ctentdium)  of  Jtfyfifftf 
and  Ar<a  thua  form  two  CKMely 
•et  rows  which  depend  from  the  », 
axis  of  the  gill  like  two  parallel  It, 
pLitcs.   Further,  their  structure  |, 
IS  profoundly  modified  by  the  m, 
curious  condition  of  the  free 


Fie.  t.—fiAmmebia  fi»rida,  nent 
panded  foot/, and  t  incurrvnt  antTi'  excurrtni  siphoni. 
(From  Owen.) 

•ite,  being  sometimM  dnwn  oat  to  etrcatnrr-Kke  dimenMon*.  Their 
•l>[x-arance  and  pontion  suggrsl  that  they  are  in  some  way  related 
SKiephologicallv  to  the  ^l- plates,  the  anterior  bbial  tentacle  being  a 
coottowatioa  oi  the  ouiicr  gdl>plaie,  and  the  pottctior  a  contmuaiion 
«ftlw  inner  gill-pbte.  Thcwn  no  em bryatoBical evidence  to  aupport 
this  suggested  conneaion*  and,  as  will  appear  immediately,  the 
history  of  the  gill- platca  hi  various  forms  of  LamellibranchedoeatMt 
directly  favour  it.  The  palpa  arc  really  derived  from  part  of  the 
velar  area  of  the  larva. 

The  gill-pbtes  have  a  rtructure  very  different  from  that  of  the 
labial  tentacles,  and  one  which  in  Anodonla  is  singularly  complicated 
aa  campared  with  the  condition  presented  by  time  organs  m  some 

ifcar  Lawallihrancha.  —d  wiA  what  awwt  lM»t  bawi  Uwir  original 


ends  of  the  depending  filaments. 
These  are  actually  reflected  at  a  sharp  angle — doubled  on  themaelvci 
in  fact — and  thus  form  an  additional  row  of  filaments  (see  fig.  it  B). 
Cooaequcntly.each  primitive  filament  has  a  descending  and  anaaoia^ 
ing  ramua,and  instead  of  each  row  forming  a  simple  plate,  the  plate 
is  double,  consisting  of  a  di-scending  and  an  ascending  lamdh.  Aa 
the  axis  of  the  ctenidium  lies  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  it  very 
fre<]uently  connate  with  the  body,  as  so  often  bappenalii  Caatrvpooa 
alko.  wc  find  it  coovmicat  to  aptnli  of  the  two  piatt-like  atrvctniea 
formed  00  each  ctcaidial  axia  at  the  outer  and  the  ianer  itll-platei 
each  of  these  is  composed  of  two  Umelbe,  an  outer  (the 
reflected)  and  an  aoaxial  in  the  case  of  the  outer  fill> 
pbte.  and  an  adaxial  and  an  inner  (the  reflected)  in  the 
case  of  the  lancr  gill-pbte.  This  is  the  condition  seen  in 
Area  and  Vyhlfas,  the  so-called  plates  dividing  upon  the 
■lightest  touch  into  their  constituent  filaments,  which 

are  bnt  loosely  conjoined  by  their  "  ciliated  junctions." 
Cemplieationa  follow  upon  this  in  other  form.  Even  in 
ttytumt  and  Ana  a  connexion  is  here  and  there  formed 
between  theaacending  and  descendinc  rami «(  a  fihiment 
by  hollow  eatemlble  outgrowths  cilled  **  Inteflamellar 
junctions  "  (t/.y  in  B.  fig.  li).    Nevertheless  the  filament 
IS  a  complete  tube  formed  of  chitinous  substance  and 
I  clothed  catcrmlly  by  cihated  epsihelium.  internally  by  endni helium 
,  and  lacunar  tiswc— a  fom  of  connective  timie-^s  mown  iit  fig.  1 1 .  C 
NowletMaappoaeaabappcmintlieBenusPrriiJnita— agemisnot  far 
renMMfld  from  MyHhu  that  the  aliaied  inter^lilasientar  junnioat 
(fig.  12)  give  phoe  to  aolid  pernuncnt  Intcr^lamentar  lunctiana,  lo 
tlutt  the  filaments  are  converted,  at  it  weie,  into  a  ircllia-work. 
Then  let  aa  toppaae  that  the  inter-bmellar  junctioat  already  noted 
in  MyiUut  bccMie  very  nttmcroiia.  bfge  and  {mgolar:  by  (hem  (he 
two  trellls-wofke  of  filament*  would  be  united  lo  a*  to  leave  only  a 
sponge-like  set  of  spacet  between  them.  Within  the  tral>ecutae  of 
the  aponge-work  blood  cireuhltes.  and  between  the  trabecuhe  the 
water  passe*,  having  entered  bv  the  apertures  left  in  the  trellia> 
work  formed  by  the  nnited  gill-fibmenti  (lig.  t4>.  The  lai|er  (ha 
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tponffy  growth  twoofTif    tlw  inort  do  the  original  riH- 

lilamcntsUMjr  the  character  of  blfxxl-holding  tubes,  and  tend  tob«'comc 
dcnif  rlaatic  rwls  for  the  simpke  purpose  of  supporting  thr  »p<in(ty 
frowth.  ThU  t*  <wcn  both  in  the  tcclion  o(  Dmntnsta  gill  (fig.  u) 
And  in  tbow  o(  A nodonta  (6g.  It.  A,BiC).  In  the  drawing  of  Drtist- 
'(tkeindividiul  fiUmenti/J/M«aitacroMiaon«  UmcUaMtbc 


Fpc.  lOk— Structwc  of  the  CtenidU  o(  JViKnla.  (Afttr  MiUMknri) 

See  alio  fig.  2. 


A.  Section  acrois  the  axi»  of  a 

cienidium  with  a  pair  of 
plates  —  flattened  spd 
•hortened  fiteoMOlt— 
tached. 
Are  placed  on  or  near  ih* 
nicmbranc  which  Miochci 
tbe  Mts  of  the  ctctiidiunt  to 
the  ■fate  o(  the  bxlv. 
Free  extremities  of  tnc  plate* 
(filaments), 
di    Mid-liae   ol   the  icferior 


t 

r. 


m    Lower  bisod-veiae)  of  the 


Surl«c*<iltheplal«. 
It*  liMKr  bolder. 
Chitiiwve  lining  of  the  plate. 

Dibted  blood-space. 
Fihfous  tract. 

UpfMr  t>lood-vts«el  of  the 


the  left  valve  of  the  thrll 
end  the  left  half  of  the 
manlie-vkirt  err  removed 
4Mit  Anterior  ackfamor  muscle. 
pM,  Poeieoor  iddtictor  mutde. 
9.M,  Vlacan]  ineie. 
/,  Foot. 
GiU. 

Labial  Tentacle. 
Filamentous   appendagit  of 

the  bbial  tentacle. 
Hood-likc  appcivdagc  of  the 

labial  tentacle. 
Membrane  mtpending  the 
gill  and  attached  to  the 
body  along  the  line 


tb. 


*,  y,  *. 
of  the  v)> 


t,    Chltiaoin  fitaaieiiork  of  the 
asBt. 

c^.  Canal  in  the  aame. 

A,  9,  Line  alo<v  which  the  crosa- 

MCtion  C  of  the  plate  it 
talten. 

B.  Animal  of  a  male  Nutult 
froxima.  Say,  as  seen  whca 


P,   Potterior  cod 

(ctcftidiitffl). 
C   Section  acroM one  of  the  gill- 

lilatcs  (Af  B,  in  A)  com- 

panble  with  6§.  ii  C 
tA  Outer  border. 
dLo,'  Axial  border. 
tj,  Latefo4ionul  cpithdium. 
«.    Epithelium  of  geneni  eur- 

face. 

r.    Dilated  blood^pneew 
k,    ChitinoM  limng  (compare 
A). 


honion  of  an  intcr-filamentar  juactioa,  In  the  other  flower  in  the 
ileiire)  at  a  point  where  they  at*  free.  ThechtiinoutM^aK»  tk  » 
ooecrved  to  be  grcotiv  thichened  at  oompared  with  what  it  •■  in 
II,  C,  tendliv  in  fa 


ng.  I 


fact  to  obliterate  altogether  the  himen  of  the 


firatncnt.  And  in  itnadMtlo  (fig.  tj,  C)  this  obliteration  is  efTnted 

thr  ■ 


ilamaatdcvelafM 


Me*  being 
•ifiecialT] 


fy  denie,  rod^like  body  oo  each  ade  of  each 


filament.   Although  the  ftTucture  of  the  ctenidtum  is  thus  highly 

complicated  in  AH<i4onUi,  it  '»  ytt  more  so  in  some  o(  the  siphonaie 
genera  of  Utmeltibranchs.  The  filaments  take  on  a  secondary 
groupinK,  the  surface  of  the  lamella  being  thrown  into  a  series  of  half* 
cylindrical  ridges,  each  consisting  of  ten  or  twenty  filaments;  a 
filament  of  much  greater  strength  and  thickness  than  the  others  may 
be  placed  between  each  pair  of  groups.  In  Anodonia,  as  in  many 
other  Lamellibranchs,  the  ova  and  hatched  embryos  are  carried  for  a 
time  in  the  ctcnidla  or  gill  apparatus,  and  in  this  particular  case  the 
•pace  between  the  two  lamellae  of  the  outer  gill-plate  is  that  whicb 
aerves  to  receive  the  ova  (fig-  13.  A).  The  young  are  nourished  by  a 
eub»f.ince  formed  by  the  cells  which  cover  the  spongy  intcr-lameUar 
outgrowths. 

Uther  points  in  the  modification  of  the  typical  ctenidium  must  be 
noted  in  order  to  understand  the  ctenidium  of  Anodonla.  The  axia 
of  each  ctenidium,  right  and  left,  starts  from  a  point  well  forward 


FiC.  ll^^Filaaicnls  of  the  Cteoidiiun  of  MyHbu  eMCa 
(After  IL  M.  Peck.) 

nent  taken  an  as  to  cut  neither 
a  ciliated  iunction  nor  an  intcr- 
latnellar  junction,  f^.,  Frontal 
epithelium;  //.*'..  L/^'..  the  two 
rows  of  taicro-fronul  epithelial 
Celts  with  long  cilia;  (A,  cnitinoua 
tubular  lining  of  the  fijament; 
lac.,  blood  laciraa  ttavened  by  a 
f  e  w  proceiMa  of  cennectlve  ^toe 
celb:  kjc,  bkwd-ootpuadew 


A, Part  of  four  filanvrnta 
from  the  outer  face  in  order  to 
show  the  ciliated  junctiuna  ej. 

BiOiagnunofthepoitetioriace 
of  aaingKComplete  filament  with 
dcaoenoine  ramus  and  ascending 
cadint 


ig  in  a  hook -I  ike  pro- 
;rP-.'^>tneciliated  junctions; 
HJft  intcr-lamclbr  junction. 
CTnuisvcrse  aectioa  of  a  hia- 


near  the  tab'ul  tentacle*,  but  it  tt  at  (Int  only  a  ridge,  and  does  not 
project  as  a  free  cylindrical  axis  until  the  back  part  of  the  foot  is 
reached.  Thb  ia  dif&cult  to  aee  in  Ancdenia,  but  if  the  mantle-skirt 
be  entirely  cleared  away,  and  if  the  dependent  lamellae  which  spring 
from  the  ctenidial  aids  be  carefully  cropped  *o  at  to  leave  the  axu 
itself  intact,  we  obtain  the  form  shown  m  fig.  ts.  where  {  and  k  ate 
respectively  the  left  and  the  ri^ht  cicnidial  axes  projecting  freely 
beyond  the  body.  In  Area  this  can  Ik  ««en  with  far  less  trouble,  for 
the  filaments  are  more  easily  removed  than  are  the  consolidated 
Umellse  formed  by  the  filament*  of  ^oadonlo,  and  in  Afta  the  free 
aaes  of  the  ctenidia  are  large  and  firm  in  texture  (fig.  9.  t^). 

It  we  were  to  make  a  vertical  aection  acfoia  the  long  axis  of  a 
Lamcnibtatich  which  had  the  axkof  ii*ctenidtum  free  from  it*  origin 
onwards,  we  should  find  eucb  fclatioos  as  are  shown  in  the  diagram 
fig.  16,  A.  The  gill  aal*  d  i*  men  lying  in  the  kub-palUal  chamber 
between  the  foot  b  and  the  mantle  «.  From' it  depend  the  gill- 
filament*  or  lameUae—fonncd  by  united  filamehtf — drawn  as  black 
line*/.  Oa  the  left  ode  these  laaicUae  are  ivpraaented  as  ha\  ing  only 
a  small  reBeatd  growth,  on  the  right  aide  the  iwftected  ramus  or 
Umetla  iacompfete  (/r  and  cr).  The  actual  condition  in  A  u^donia  at 
the  1*1^  whcte  the  gills  begin  anteriorly  is  shown  in  fig-  16,  B. 
The  an*  of  the  ctenidtum  is  seen  to  be  adherent  to,  or  fused  by  con> 
cmocnce  with,  the  bady*wall.  and  moreover  on  each  aide  the  outer 
lameUaof  the  outer  gill-plate  is  fuvd  to  the  mantle.  whOst  the  inner 
iamcna  of  the  inner  j|ill-pl»te  is  fused  to  the  foot.  If  wc  take  another 
.!  hinder  margin  of  the  fool,  we  get  thearrangcmcnt 
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Fic.  I       Transverse  Section  of  the  Outer  Citl-pUteoC 
Drtiiitntia  potymorpka.  (Alter  R.  H.  Peck.) 


Chitonou*  MMtance 
Ala  men  n. 
Wi,  Cdli  related  to  the 

•ubit.i  nee. 
Ik,  Lacunar  ttMue. 
#<6~ 


_  Bload-corpuKlcs. 

3ii~ 

i^,  Fibrou*.  pfmibly  muwular, 
Mibtuim  M   the  inter- 


Fio.  13.— Traiuvene  Section*  of  dll-pUtc*  o(  /tiuxioitia 
4Atar  A.  H.  Peck.) 
A.   OutM  yll-plate.  1,    CcMUlueni  UuneaU. 

5 


A  porOcMi  of  B 
...  Oater  kmella. 
Inner  UmeHn. 


«rth* 

\  CUlonotM  rod  embedded  in 
the  mI Mr  Mtaoan  cA.' 


If  I 


Fig.  14  — Gill  UroeiUe  of  AnoionUi.   (After  R.  H.  Peck.) 


Diai;nun  of  a  bkxk  cut  from 
the  outer  hoMlk  of  the  outer 
ill-pb  te  and  mn  twdm  the  inter- 
mrface.  /.  Cbosdttient 

dlHMOftlM 


lamellar  junction.  The  wrie*  of 
ovml  holes  on  the  back  of  ths 
UmeQa  are  the  waier-poces  whid; 
open  between  the  fflawenti  la 
icRBular  rowa 
aoMiIljr  Iqr  Um  1 


IumOm  oftjw  outer 


affixed  to  the  foot  Passing  itill  fanher  back 
find  in  Anadonta.  the  conditKNI  *^ 

aiCB  (  afe_  now  tree;  the 
outer  ' 

ly'"'  h 
mantle-skirt,  whilst  the 
inner  lamclbe  of  the  inm-r 
gitl-pUlci  meet  one  an<ilhi-r 
and  fuse  by  concretccnce  at 
t-  In  the  latcnl  view  of 
the  animal  with  raflected 
mamle-skirt  and  gill-plates, 
the  Hoe  of  concrcacence  of 
the  inner  UmelUe  of  the 
inner  pill-pUteit  is  readily 
teen;  it  is  marked  aa  in 
fig  I  (5).  In  the  ume 
figure  liic  free  pan  ol  the 
inner  UnciU  of  the  k 
sill-plaM  rotinK  on  the  I 
IS  marked  i,  whilM  the 
larhed  part — the  most 
anlerior—Kas  l>een  »nippe<l 
with  »i«ivv)rs  *o  to  show 
the  genital  and  nephriiJutl 
apertures  x  and  y.  The  con- 
crescence, then,  of  the  free 
edge  of  the  reflected  lamellae 
of  the  giD-platcs  of  Anodon 
is  very  eaiensive.  It  is  im- 
portant,   because   such  a 


^  IJ  — Diapam  of  a  view  fi 

o^P^i^'foot  *^  ^      animal  <A  A  ' 


the  KiU-pl 


cwMMj  from  which  the  mantle-skfatt 
the  labial  ient.iile«  ami  the  gill-fil^ 
ments  have  been  entirely  removed  ao 
av  I'l  n)>uw  the  relations  of  the  adb 
cteaidia  CtL 


(OriginaL) 

CeMRt-dOfMl  ( 


ume*  or 


a. 

6,  Anterior) 

c.  Posterior ) 

d.  Mouth. 
t.  Anus. 

ronrrescence  is  by  no  means  /•  t""*" 
univcrvil,    ami    dncs    not  tt  portkm 
occur,    for    example,    in  . 
UjtHwi  or  ia  Aitm;  fuither.  *• 
because  whea  ft*  otcun— r> 
it  once  aspradued.  the  r»> 
duct  ion  <M  the  gill-ptale*  of 
Anoiionta  to  the  plumo-lype 
rjf    the    viriilili  ■  1  Hcnidiuiu 
Ifffvnl'i  no  ditlifulty;  and, 
Ustly.  it  has  importance  in 
reference  to  itsj 
Men 

cal  result  of  that 
of  the  onlcr  famcllae  to  the 
mantle-flap,  and  of  the  inner 
lamellae  to  one  another  .is  shown  In  section  D,  fig.  i6,  is  that 
the  sub-pallial  space  is  iliviile>l  into  two  spaces  bv  a  horizoni.il 
The  upper  apace  (t)  communicate*  with  toe  outer  world 


IS Dhywological  g^T"**?*!? 
^MkaaU  <L  licnital  auaifllu 

haoMawaee'*  Lmeofoi^aftl 


of  tha  adi  flf  kft 

ctenfdram. 
Axis  of  nchl  rtenidiuiB* 
Portion  uf  the  axis  of  the  left 
ctenidium  which  is  fused  with  tb* 
base  of  the  foot,  the  two  dotted 
lines  indicating  the  origins  of  the 
two  rows  of  |;ill-filaments. 
Line  of  origin  of  the  anterior  labial 

tentacle. 
Nephridfadi 


tentade. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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LABifBLLIPEANCIHIA; 


the  cxcurrcnt  or  superior  Mpboiul  notch  o(  the  mantle 
I,  d);  the  lower  ffMce  commiinifatea  by  the  lower  (ipboaal 


Vn.  l&— 4>iafTuu  of  TVinmiM.Sectfain  of  •  Umdlibnach  to 
•iMrtfw  AdhSiM,  by  rowwimiiui.  of ^tiw  QIUmmIIm  to  the 
Urnk  tapt,  to  the  hot  wd  ta  ooo  laother.  CLukMUlg 


*r,  Rc  . 

plate. 
/,  Adaxial 

plate. 
fr,  RcAcctod 

^l-ptete. 
it  liltt  of  concmcewo  ol  the 

fcitctH  brnt-llae  oT  tbe  two 

inner  t;i11()lat<_-*. 
h.  Rectum 

*,  Supra-brjiochial  tpoce  of  ibc 


 two 

free  |titl-.ixi<i. 
B,  Conililii '[)  at  loi 

in  AnodoHUi.  ,  

C»  Hind  Ksion  oi  foot  fal  4w> 
IK  Rogioa  Mtofftthcr 
•  thtloaiia^M* 
«,  ViaoeralaoM. 
k.  Foot. 

Mantle-  n.jp, 
d.  An*  ol  eill  or  ctctiidiuia. 
«.  AdMtol  lajMllo  of 
plate, 

(it  in  fl^.  l).  Tbe  only  conuBunication  between  the  two 
CKseptMK  through  tlHl.ti|Ui»-work  o(  the  eilt-pbin,  h  by 

the  »lit  (t  in  I  (s))  left  by 
the  non-concrcscencc  o(  a  part 
of  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
inner  gill-phite  with  the  foot. 
A  probe  (x)  te  fanrodurrd 
through  this  rfH-Uhe  pasoagc, 
and  it  15  seen  to  paw  out  by  the 
excurn  nt  uphonai  notch.  It 
ia  thr'juRh  tni5  pjsvtpc.  or  in- 
directly (hroUi;h  tlir  (Kirc^  of 
the  gill-platrs.  that  the  wairr 
introducnl  into  tlic  lowt-r  «ub- 
pallial  (pace  must  pass  on  its 
way  to  y  cscomtt  aiphoni 
oomIi.  Sucb  o  attbal^4iion  tif 
the  palttal  chamber,  and  dircc- 
tionof  thecurrenttaetupwithin 
it  do  not  cxi»t  in  a  ntim?H-r  of 
Lamfllibrant  h^  wliirh  have  the 
nll-ljimcllac  comnarativi  ly  free 
liiyttlus.  Ana,  Tritonia.\\c.). 
and  it  b  in  theae  forms  that 
there  ia  Imt  modification  by 
conereMCnee  of  tbe  prinmry 
fiiamentoua  dnnewti  of  the 
lamcltae. 

In  the  9th  ctfitioa  of  thi« 
Encyclopaedia  ProfeMor  (Sir) 


naM^}Mai  Siclloalhiimgh 
M  Atuitmh*  aboat  tha  ^  wgioo 
of  tbe  Foo*. 

tr.  Outer.  «^ h  _ 
eonpoMof  Mi 

f.  Foot. 

9,  VontfidoflfAf 

m.  Auricle.   ^       ^_  _!  - 

f '^nSS*^*^  •■K««rto«  baa  been 

«.  inteatioe.  foMoweloot  by  Dr  Paul 

Pclscncer  in  tbe  claasiRcatioin  now  grnrratly  adopted. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  Anodonta  is  shown  in  ftp.  I  (4)-  The 
mouth  is  placed  !>it»ixn  the  anterior  addurtor  and  the  foot;  the 
Mua  open*  on  a  median  papitla  overlyii^j^hc^oMmor ^dgctor, 


E.  K.  Lankesteraunestcd  that 
tbcae  differenoea  01  fiU-etruo 
tore  would  fomUi  daracten 
and 


excurrent  stream  passes.  The  coil  of  the  intestine  in  Anodontt  la 
similar  to  that  ol  other  Lanvellibrmnchs.  The  rectum  traverses  the 
pericardium,  and  baa  ibc  ventricle  of  the  heart  wrapped,  aa  it  were, 
around  it.  Thia  M  not  U  uouaual  arransement  in  LamciUbranchi, 
and  a  unHlar  di*po«tioo  occura  in  aome  Gastropoda  (Uolutu).  A 
pair  of  ducts  (a*)  land  from  the  first  enlaifement  of  the  alimentary 
tract  called  stomach  into  a  pair  of  larse  digestive  elands,  tbe  le- 
called  liver,  the  branches  of  which  air  closely  packed  m  this  region 
(a/).  The  food  of  the  Anodtmia,  as  of  other  Lamcllibranchs,  consistt 
olmicrotcopic  animal  and  vegetable  organisni'v.  ItrouKht  to  the  mouth 
by  the  stream  which  sets  into  the  sub-pallial  chamber  at  the  tower 
Mplional  notch  (r  in  fig.  i)  Profanbly  a  straininK  of  wairr  from  solid 
particles  isefiectcd  by  the  iattica-warkof  tbe  ctcmdia  or  ^lUplaiea. 


glving^i 


Pig.  tC— Diagrana  ahowins  the  Relations  of  rrriranSaa  > 

Nephndu  in  a  Lamcllibrancb  Mjch  as  <'  ^ 


Vrniricleaf  tbel 

Aiiri<  1r. 

(  ui  n  rniiant  fA  the  aurif  le. 
Uurvil  wallof  ihcncncardum 

cui  and  refircird. 
Reno-prncardial  orifice, 
ftobe  miroduced  into  the  left 

rmn-perirardial  orifice. 
Non-j;l.indular  sac  ol  the  left 

tU'  ptti  II  ll  U  III. 

(.jlan<liiUr  sac  of  the  kft 
nciihrnliimi. 

Pure  Iradinc  from  the  glandu- 
lar into  ine  nan^ilMMar 
•ac  of  the  Ml  nephilAiab 

Pore  leading  ftnm  fb» 
glandular  MC  to  the  wlniDr. 

Anterior. 

Posterior,  cut  rcmnantsof  iba 

inlci.linc  and  vrnlriile. 


A,  Poricardium  ofienrd  dor^aUy  m. 

so  as  to  expoaribr  bran  ami  b, 
the  n<inr  of  tbt  ptnraidial  bb. 

rhamlirr  4.  t, 

B,  Heart  removed  and  floor  of 

the  perirardinm  r«t  away  on  *. 

the  Irfi  side  maatoopMlba  /. 
non-gLiiMlutar  sac  df  Inr 
nephridium.   rxpming    (he  (. 

glandular  sac  b.  whirli  isalsii 
cut  inio  -yit  a%  to  nhuw  the  k, 
prot>e  /. 

C,  Ideal  (>cricar<lium  and  ncph-  (, 

ridium  viewnl  Uleially. 

D,  Lateral  view  ahowinn  iht 

actual  rebiionof  ihegandtt*  k, 
larand  non-iilandular  «oi  of 
the  nephridium.  The  arrows  oc, 
indicite  the  course  of  fluid  ab, 
from   the  (Kiicarilium  out- 
ward*. 

and  of  two  auricles  which  open  into  the  ventricle  by  orifices  pnv 
tected  by  valves. 

Tbe  blood  b  colourless,  and  baa  coloutfaaa  amoeboid  corpuarlco 
floating  in  it.  In  Ctntittten  fefnuen.  various  tpedea  of  ^rto and  a 
few  other  species  tbe  blood  b  crimson,  owing  to  tbe  prcMnct  of 
corpoKlca  Impregnated  with  haemoglobin,  in  yInaifMla  the  blood 
is  driven  by  tbe  ventricle  through  the  arteries  into  vesael-like  spaces, 
which  soon  become  irreRul.ir  lacunae  surroundinR  the  N-iscera,  but 
in  parts — t  [.  the  lahi.il  tcnt.n  lcs  and  w  ills  i>(  the  cut — \rry  fine 
veasels  with  endothelial  ccll  lining  are  found.  The  hIrxMl  makes  Its 
way  by  laige  veina  to  a  venous  sinus  »hich  lies  in  the  middle  line 
below  the  heart,  having  the  paired  renal  organs  (nephridia)  placed 
between  it  and  that  organ.  Hence  it  panaes  through  the  vcsscb  of 
the  glandular  walls  of^tbe  nephridb  right  and  left  into  the  g{||> 
lamellae,  whence  it  returns  through  many  openings  into  the  widely- 
stretched  auricles.  In  the  fikimests  of  the  gill  of  Protobranchia  aiid 
many  Filibranchia  the  tubular  ca\-ity  is  divided  by  a  more  or  less 
complete  fibrous  *eptum  into  tw<i  (hanneU.  for  an  afTerrnt  and 
eifcrent  blood-current^^he  veturicle  and 
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tt  lioes  net  contain  Mood  or  comnranScatv  dirrrtly  with  the  bfood- 
•pteoi:  thn  isolation  of  the  pericardium  wr  hjir  nott-d  already  in 
GMtR>pod»  and  CephaJofwds.  A  good  f.i>c  for  th.-  cviminiiion  of 
the  quertion  a->  to  whether  blood  en  ten  the  p.  ricifli  im  .  f  I  ,imt  lli- 
branchs.  or  escapes  from  the  foot,  or  by  the  rt-n.il  (>r^;.in»  wfK-n  the 
animal  sudd.-n!y  contract*.  i«  furnished  by  the  Cfralnolm  lf[iimm, 
whicb  has  rtd  tHaod-caq>iMcles.  According  to  observations  made  by 
'  "  "  '  I  IrgMMWK,  no  fed  corpairlr*  ate 
to  be  Mtto  fai  tha  pcriofdSal 
snace,  ahliM||i  tke  ktui  ia 
filled  with  imii.  m 

irrilatfd 

The  pair  of  rrrul  orjan*  of 
Anodmla,  called  in  Ljmdli- 


k  k 


Fic.  19. — NVr\c-ganglia  and 
Cords  of  three  LamdJibrancltt. 
(From  Cegcnbaar4 
A,  Of  Ttrtd0. 

Of  Ptdm. 

iral  ganplion-pair  C*H 

plcuro-viaocral). 


of  the  prricardium,  and  open 
into  it  by  two  wcll-marlird 
apertiirr>i  (r  and  /  in  fig 
Each  n<  jilirnliiim,  jfirr  luMng 
bent  upon  iimK  ai  shown  in 
fig.  18.  C.  D.  opens  to  the 
exterior  bv  a  pore  pLicf<l  al  the 
point  nurmd  *  in  Ig  1  (S)  (ft)-. 
One  half  of  Mck  nrrrniaftum  n 
of  a  dark-grren  rofotir  and 
gtandular  (A  in  fig  18)  Thfs 
open*  into  the  ri  fkttr<l  (xirtiim 
which  osTrlies  it  .^^  "ihiiwn  in 
the  diagram  fig  18.  I),  1;  the 
latter  ha*  non-gbndutar  wall*, 
and  opens  by  <ne  pore  k  to  the 
exterior  The  rrn.it  organs 
may  be  more  ramifk-d  in  other 
KOfiitH^nM.  Lamellibranchs  than  ihry  .trr 

y  m  Par*—  in  Anodatila.    In  some  ihcy 

V.  vt  ramrn.       _        .    .  difficult  to  discovi-r  Tb.n 

bct>-pleur^VttCeTaI).    of  the  rommon  o>m,  r  «,ns  .!<•- 

catet  by  a  namMr  canal  with 
the  ariao-giinital  groove  jplaeed  to  the  front  of  the  great  ad- 

duf-trn-  muscle,  by  a  second  narrow  c.in.Al  it  rommunifatrs  wiih  fh<- 
per .irdium.  I'Vom  all  parts  of  the  pyriform  sac  ii.irrow  s;.ilk  lilc 
tutxs  .irc  f^ivcn  off.  cndint;  in  abundant  widfl) -sjirrail  liranrhinR 
f T.in'lijl.ir  r,n-<.i.  which  form  the  essential  rrnal  scrrctinj;  apiiaMtiK 
The  genital  duct  opens  by  a  pore  into  the  iirino-genttal  groove  ol  the 
<yitar  (the  mm  atnitiawi  bring  repeated  on  cacfc  aide  of  t  he  body) 
ckaa  10  but  dhliact  fnmi  the  aperture  «  tne  ncptiridtal  canal. 
Hence,  emept  for  the  formation  of  a  urino  guiiBil  p^oove.  the  aper- 
tares  are  placed  as  they  are  tn  Anodonia,  '  PMyvoiiiiy  to  Hoek's 
discov-ery*  a  brown  coloured  investment  of  the  auricles  ol^tlie  heart  of 
tht  oyster  bad  Ixm  51];i|m_i~li1  to  n-prcM-nt  the  nephridia  in  a  riMli- 
mcntarv  stare,  Iliis  invesinicnt,  which  occur!  al^o  in  many  Fili- 
brjnchi^.1,  [orrii'.  thi  (■<  rie.irdial  RlaniN.  mmfMrable  to  the  pericardial 
accessory  glandular  growths  of  Ccnhalopuda.  In  Vnionidmi  and 
I  tne  pcricardiaJ  glandaafeextntdrU  into  divrrii- 
ola  of  the  peiieudimi  which  penetrate  the 
mantle  and  constitute  the  organ  of  Heber. 
The  glands  secrete  hippuric  acid  which  psHca 
from  the  pericardium  intD  the  rcnat  organs. 

NenUU  Syilfn  •"^'1  Sm'.r  Ori^am.  —  In 
A  nedoHia  then-  .ire  three  well-Jevel<»pr<l  pairs 
<if  nerve  panclia  (fig.  I9.  B,  and  f»g.  I  (6)). 
An  anterior  iiair,  lying  one  on  earn  side  of 
the  mouth  (ng.  I9t  A.  •>  and  cunnccted  in 
front  of  h  by  a  commiasiire,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cervbral  and  pleural  ganglia 
of  the  typical  Mollusc,  which  are  nut  here 
diftcrrnlialc-d  .■>%  they  arc  in  Ga*lropo«l«.  A 
pair  plated  i\<n^  togriher  in  ihc  loot  (fig 
19,  H,  6,  an. I  tii;  I  (6),  ax)  are  the  typical 
pedal  ganclia ;  they  are  joined  to  thtOMI^ 
nieufal  ganglia  by  connectives. 
I  me  pnalwiuff  MMncMtik  nnd  covered  only  by 
ipidawnl  cnb.  are  the  visceral  ganglia. 
_  M  the  outer  sides  are  the  osphradial 
tie  epithelium  is  modified  to  form  a  pair  of 
settsf •OHMM^ «Brrf*pondi ng  to  the  o^phradb  of  other  Molbiscs.  In 
some  LMMflAnni  h-i  iho  mphradial  ganRlia  rtrcive  nervT-fibrrs,  not 
from  the  visceral  ganglia,  tjut  from  the  ten  liral  ganglia  along  the 
visceral  commissure.  Formerly  ilie  iBi-terior  pair  of  ganglia  »Tre 
identified  as  simply  the  osphradial  ganglia,  and  the  antenor  pair  as 
tht  cerebni.  eleural  and  tfiaccnl  fHCM  — iiad  faito  a  singfr  pair. 
Bnt  h  bna  mee  been  ilMHWiniit  K  Hit  PUnttbraachta  the 
g«bnl^png^  tbn  fkml  af»  *** 


pedal  and  pleuro-jwdal  connectives,  however,  in  thcae  caatlMt  CmAt 
separate  in  the  initial  parts  of  their  course,  and  unite  togelKfrrar  tSt 
lower  half  of  their  length,  or  for  nearly  the  whole  length.  Moreover, 
in  m.in\  forms,  in  which  in  the  adult  condition  there  is  only  a  vingle 
|>air  <A  anterior  ganKlia  and  a  single  pedal  contiective.  a  pleural 
ganglion  ilislintt  from  the  cerebral  has  been  rccogniicd  in  the  course 
of  dcvclopmeni.  There  is.  however,  no  evidence  of  the  union  of  a 
visceral  pair  with  the  ceretiro-pleural. 

The  tense'^rBans  of  Ancdonta  other  than  the  osphradia  consist  of 
•  pik  «f  «l«Ma  atiadwd  to  the  pedal  ganglia  (fig.  i  (6).  ay).  The 
dMeyiMa  Cydw  aw  peculiarly  favourable  (or  study  on  account  of 
the  tniMplwwH  «l  the  iniall  foct  in  which  tber  lii.«gl  may  be  talan 
«f  iboie  «f  LMKWbtMdM  ■Mendiy.  Tht  atncnm  «f 


f .  Comnletnentary  nctva^ 

*.  Epiif^erial  tm  mii  aWb 


Pic       Mini  Eya  of  Spondylm.  (From  Hiclnoo.) 
0,  IVaeKomenl 

ft.  Celhilar  lena.  ~ 
(,  Ketiad  htAf, 

d.  Tapelnm.  pi^nH-ni, 

€,  I>S^gaeat.  k.  Tentacle. 

oneiacddliitcdlafiB.Mi  A  single  otolith  is  presentnabitbe^ 
CMbfyna  of  Opistholinaciiia.    In  Filibranrhia  and  many  IVoto- 
bcanchia  the  citocyat  (ar  staiocyst)  contains  numerans  particles 

(otoconia).  The  organs  are  dcvclofiod  as  inviginationi  ol  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  foot,  and  in  the  iii.ii.uiiv  df  the  rroluUrani  lua  ihe 
orifice  of  invagination  remains  n;»  n  i hrui:>;f  "i.t  life;  this  !•>  alxi  the 
la-e  in  iiftiluS  liulailin^  ll"   <<illini.in  Tliu-.  j  l. 

Anodonta  has  no  eyes  of  any  wrt.  and  the  tentacles  on  the  mantle 
eilge  arc  limited  MiMfonicrior  border.  Thia  (Mkiaacy  ia  vcqr  nMNl 
in  the  clam;  at  the  auM  lime,  many  L«M[lliliniicha  l*«e  tmtMM* 
on  ibt  cdie  nf  ibe  awMfc  aMlied  by  a  I 
I  Mikb  ai«  givM  nil  ma  thn  eii 


Fic.  77. — Two  Stages  in  the  Development  of  AnodonUt, 

Balfour.)    Uoih  liguri  >  rcprcaeni  tttc  glochidtui 
\Vhpn  free  swimming,  shows 
the  two  dcnti 
wiilrly  open. 
A  later  staiBk 
the  hn  of  a  I 

Shell. 

Ad'liKlor  niiisj Ic. 
Teeth  of  the  >liell. 


(From 


by,  Ryssos. 
o.a<f,Antiiriat  I 
^iuf,PtMtcrtori 

mt.  Mantle-flap. 
/.  Foot. 

hr.    Branchial  filaments. 
OH.*,  Olocyst. 
a/,    AUmcniary  canal. 


and  very  fre<iucm!y  some  of  these  tentacles  have  undergone  a  special 
mclanKirphosis  converting  them  into  highly-organised  eyes.  Such 
cv'cson  the  manile-edgc  are  found  in  PnUn,  Sfwndylui.  Ltma.  Finna, 
rrduKculut,  hlodtala,  Cardium.  TfUtna,  Madra,  Vrnui.  Solrn, 
I'kolas  and  Calromma.  They  arc  totally  distinct  from  the  <  ephalic 
cyei  of  typical  Mollusc.1.  and  h.ive  a  different  strurturc  and  historical 
dexelnpment-  They  have  onKinat(-<l  idi  .is  |  i;  .  but  as  lent  itleS. 
They  agree  with  the  dorsal  eyc^  of  Oneidtum  Ci'uimonaia)  in  the  curi- 
ous laci  that  the  OfNic  nerve  penetrates  the  caOiMie of  ibr  eye  and 
passes  ia  front  of  the  retinal  bo<ly  (fig.  at),  so  that  hs  lihret  }oin  the 
anterior  faee*  «f  the  ncrve-ettd  cells  as  in  Vrrtehraics.  instead  of 
their  poaMflartecea  as  in  the  cephalic  eyes  of  Mollusca  and  Arthto- 
podat  WBtw.  thi  Itaa  ia  aot  a  cmiailtr  pndact  taut,a  orilutar 
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eye.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
lundamcnul  (fifliKnc*  between  the  eve  of  Vertebrate*  and  of  all 
Other  croupe  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Vertebrata  the  retiaal  body  ik 
jMlf  •  part  of  the  centnl  Mmu*  qrMein.  and  not  • 


.  J3**-Devclopm<*n(  of  the  CVitcr,  Oitrm 
(Modified  from  Hof»t.) 
ikt  Blast  u1astage(one-cH1-layeied 
■ac),  with  commcncine  in- 
vagination of  the  wall  ot  th* 
:  at  N.  the  blastopore. 


optical  tcrtion  of  a  tomewhat 
BMr  stage,   in   which  a 
second  invaginalioa  hat 
(un— namely,  that  «f  llW 

shcII-Kljnd  J*. 

b!.  <ir.-. 

rn,  InvaKina(cdendodcrm(wallof 

the  future  WCImMHVR)!- 
«c.  Ectoderm. 

C.  SiiMtar  opdol  MCtion  at  a 
Tmk  mtr  ttagt.  The  in- 
vagination connected  with 
the  blattopore  is  now  more 
contracted,  rf;  and  rrlU.  mf, 
forming  the  mc!.i)bl.i«.t  from 
which  Uie  ctelum  and  muscu- 
lar and  ftkelrto- 1  roph  ic  tissues 
.  develop,  are  separated. 
SimBar  sectkm  of  a  later  staxe. 
The  blastopore.  M,  haa 
the  anus  will  sub- 
perforate  the  car- 
ing area.  A  new 
aperture,  m,  the  mouth,  has 


eairn  ii-*  way  into  the  in- 
vaginatcd  cndodcrmiil  mc. 
and  (he  cells  pushed  in  with 
it  constitute  the  stomodae- 
urn.  Ttm  shHI  ffaniyik,  b 
flattnml  out.  Mid  a  ocficate 
•bcB,  I.  appears  on  its  lur- 
faoaii  The  ciliated  velar  ring 
is  cut  in  the  section, 
»hnwn  by  the  two  projictin^ 
cilia  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
6ntre.   The  embryo  b  vow 
a  Trocbospbere. 
El  Surface  view  «f  Ml  ORtiyo  at 
a  period  almoaHdeMkuwith 
that  of  D. 
F,  Later  embryo  seen  as  a  trans- 
iR.  Mouth.         Ipumt  object. 
//.  Foot. 
0,  Anus. 
«,  Intestine. 
Jt,  Stomach. 

IK  VclWMW«f  dWDnHomium. 
The  cittiil  flf  tba  ahrll  and 

commritrinc  upgrowth  of  t  he 

mantlr-skirt  is  indicalrd  liy 
a  line  forming  a  curw  from 
a  to  F. 


N  B — In  thl5  development,  as  in  that  of  Piiidium  (fiR.  25),  no 
part  of  the  bUistonorc  (n  rvivtN  lithor  as  mouth  or  as  anus.  I)ut  the 
aperture  closes — the  pc«liclc  oi  invagination,  or  narrow  neck  of  the 
invaginalcd  arch-«nlcron,  becoming  the  intestine.  The  mouth  aitd 
the  anus  are  lormcd  as  independent  in-pushinn,  the  mouth  with 
HpMMdaeum  first,  and  the  abort  mmI  pfoctodaMM  mich  later. 
Tkb  inlerpntaiion  of  the  apMumcta  b  contrary  |e  dni  of  Horst. 
Imn  whom  our  drawings  of  the  oyster's  devclopoWBt  Me  taken. 
Theaccoani  given  by  the  American  William  K.  Brook* dilien greatly 
as  to  matter  of  (act  from  that  of  Horst.  and  appears  to  be  erroneous  in 
some  respects. 

mfxlifitalion  of  the  epJdermis — mycionic  a*  nptx^wf!  to  epidertnjc. 
1  Ki  striHiuti  111  ihc  reputed  r>e«  of  5t\rr,il  n(  \.hv  .ilmve- iv.im<-<l 
gt'iKTd  ha^  11.  I  Uvn  carcfulK  ex.imined.  In  reiln  and  Sf>ond^mi. 
Bowever,  til.  V  h  ur  !»■.  n  iu'lv  mihIioI  (v-e  tm.  2 1 ,  and  explanation). 
Rudunenury  cephalK  eyes  occur  in  the  Uyltitia*  and  in  /inrab  at 

^«lw  kiw  «f  Uit  ink  fikMMt  «f  Ik*  iMMT  gOs  «Mk  «MiMtai  «i  « 


pi^mrnted  epithelial  fossa^OMUkuog  ja^gl||p|la^^oik^^B^^i^ 

cit  Arihropoos. 

Cnrra^tse  Or|a«r.— The  gonads  of  Ancd»»ta»M  placed  ia  AtiaGt 
Mak  and  female  individuals.  In  sonte  LamelUbrancha— for  »• 
stance,  the  European  Oyster  and  the  Piiidium  pusiUum — the  aows 
arc  united  in  the  same  iiKli\'idual ;  but  here,  as  in  most  hermaphro- 
dite animals,  the  two  sexual  clement^  are  nut  ripe  in  the  Ctmo 
individual  at  the  sjinc  monu  nt.  It  liiv  Ux-n  conclusiMl>  sh,>wB 
that  the  Oilrtu  tduJn  docs  not  fcrtiiiie  itself.  The  American  Uystcr 
(O.  tiriiniana)  and  the  Portuguese 
Oyster  (0.  cnrulaia)  have  the 
separate,  and  lertilixation  b  ~ 
in  the  open  water  after 
charge  ot  the  ova  and  the  sperma- 
tozoa from  the  females  and  males 
respectively.  In  the  OUrea  tdtUit 
(crtilixation  of  the  ei{gs  is  efTccied 
at  the  moment  of  their  escape  from 
the  iiro-genital  groove,  or  even 
before,  by  oteaas  of  spermatozoa 
drawn  into  the  sub-pallial  chamber 
by  the  incurrrnt  ciliary  stream,  and 
the  embryos  paw.  through  the  early 
stage!)  ol^  devflopnwnt  whilst  en- 
tangled between  the  K>ll-lamcllae  of 
the  female  jxirenl  (fig.  23).  In 
Atudonta  the  eggs  pau  into  the 
■Met  kctwecn  the  tsre  taoitlbe  of 
tne  outer  gill-plate,  and  are  tbcic 
fertilized,  and  advaAoe  whilst  still  in 
tliis  [«>«iiia«  to  the  glochidium  phase 
of  development  (fig.  12).  They  may 
be  found  here  in  thousands  m  the 
stiinrnrr  .ind  ;^utiimn  inontlts.  The 
'liniiM-Ui's  .if,-  tvuiriuly 
simple    arborescent   elands  which 

dHCta.  aiM  light  aNdtncMiii 

o«ts  with  the  tububr  branches  of  the  gonads.  In  the  most  priaiitlie 
Lamellibranchs  there  b  no  separate  generative  aperture  but  the 
gonads  discharge  into  the  renal  faviiy,  as  in  PoUtla  .iniong  Gastro- 
pods. This  is  (be case  in  the  rro;>ilT.ir.chta.  r.f.  Solenomy,!.  in  whirh 
the  gonad  ofiens  into  the  reno-jxTK.inii.il  duct.  Hiu  ihf  """"'ivc 
products  ilo  11)1  |uss  ilirough  the  whole  length  of  the  nn.il  tube: 
(here  is  a  direct  opening  from  (he  pericardial  end  of  the  lube  to  the 
distal  end.  awl  the  ova  or  sperms  pass  tkrougk  ikiak  in  iltaa.  j» 
^  MMinAw  jwd.  in /^taidoa  the  foaad  t 


Pm.  Sf— CaAiyoerMii^ 

tMi  piuattm  in  the  diblastuik 
stage,  surface  view  (after  Lan* 

Itestcr).     The   emijryo  has 

increased  in  size  l>y  accumula- 
tion of  liquul  Ul-Ai-<n  the 
outer  and  the  irii.ik;in.iti'l 
cells.     The   bloMopurc  has 


Fic.  2S-— B,  Same  embryo  aa  Cc.  M.  la  optical  median  section, 
showing  the  invaginaicd  cdb  kjr  wMch  form  the  arch-enteron.  ana 
the  mcsoUasiic  cells  aHtvUdl  are  budded  off  from  the  surface  «f  llie 
mass  ky,  and  am>{y  tkaMHlm  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rjiiWaMr 
cell  byer  rti.  C  The  ss—  aaikiyo  lecMwd  w  aa  le  ahgw  tiie  mm»> 
bbstkotlbiifcich  iMnwdblaly  ■^^■'Hit  ika  our  nl  lajrar 

open  into  a  cloacal  slit  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  Mytilus  the 
two  apertures  ate  on  a  common  papilla,  in  other  case*  the  two  aper- 
tures are  as  in  Antdonta.  The  Anatinaoea  and  Potomya  among  tke 
Septibraachu  are.  however,  peculiar  io  having  two  genital  apcrtimi 
on  each  side,  one  male  and  one  female.  These  forms  are  *iT"j*|rVni 
dite,  with  an  ovary  and  testis  completely  separate  from  mri  fUkgr 
on  e.ich  side  of  the  Nidy.  each  having  its  own  duct  and  aperture. 

I  |j<  (Um  1.  (liiii  1.1  iif  AntxionUi  i>  remarkable  for  the  cunuus  l.irval 
form  knoun  ,is  lUnhulium  (fig.  32)  1  tu-  ^''^hidium  fiuiss  the  fc;ill- 
pouch  of  its  parent  and  swims  by  alti  tu.i:.  iinning  ami  shutting  of 
the  valves  01  its  shell,  as  do  adillt  Petien  and  Ltma,  Uailing  at  the 
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that  r»f  other  Lamrllibraoch*.  but  orijinatf^  from  a  ungle  kIjo'IuI-jt 
etjithcK.ii  rcll  cmbcrfded  in  the  ti^sut ,  on  the  dorul  anterior  side  oi 
tse  adductor  oiukIc.  By  this  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  fin 
d  »  Wi.  twk  M  MRlH  ttkkMMKk  or  odMM  arf 
(MraMby  ■MUftoillwtoodiMlcdgiflf  ittilMDi.  mnkMBOBM 

1  rjllll.  lit  il  ■lUiilllll  by  theexudatinno  of  the  Uk.  It 
flalieiMdhiM fva psfed  of  two  to  six  uli  k  and 

the  pernunent  organi  are  df\c'.itH<i  !■-  :n  the  cciU  of  two  «yiii- 
otrtncal  ca\'ities  bx-hind  the  a<i  Iucht  r  ■<  Ic.  The  early  larva  of 
Ancdonla  in  not  anlike  the  trncli.^iiln  rr  i  i  ■  1m  r  Lamellibranchs,  but 
ihi- moulh  ii  wanting.  The  k''"  ^I'  ^'^^n  i  '  i-l  by  the  precocious 
dewlopmcnt  of  the  anterior  adductor  ami  liil  retardation  ui  all  the 
'  organs  esoipi  tks  ihrfL  OdMT  Lametiibranchs  exhibit  either 

k  trachosphere  larva  which 
become*  a  vcli|;er  diilcring  only 
from  the  Gastropod's  and 
Pic:  iji-Ti  vi  11^1  r  irv  having 
bilalir.il  iihcll-calcihcations  in- 
stead of  a  tingle  central  one; 
or,  like  Anodimla,  they  may 
develop  within  the  gill-plates 
of  the  mother,  though  without 
prcMtiting  such  a  specialized 
urva  as  the  glochiiliurn.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  seen 
in  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
pean oyster,  to  the  fi^re  of 
which  and  its  explanation  the 
reader  it  ipedaUy  rcferied  (fig. 
as).  An  «sampb  of  tha  ktter 
is  teen  in  a  common  little  fresh- 
water bivalve,  the  Pisidium 
funllum,  which  has  been  studied 
by  l-inkcster.  The  gastrula  is 
formed  in  this  case  by  invnigina- 
tion.  The  rtiiljry  onic  ccUn  con- 
tinue to  divide,  and  form  an 
oval  vw'cii  coatainiag  liquid 
(Cc.  34};  witUn  thb,  at  one 
PMB,  it  aecn  the  mass  of  in- 
vagtaatad  cells  (fig.  2$.  ky). 
These  invaginated  cells  are  tht 

 ,  ;  they  proliferate  and  give  off  branrliinc  i  i  lls,  w  hich  apjiiv 

thcfflKfvea  (fig.  35,  C)  to  the  inner  face  of  the  vet>iclt;.  thus  forming 
(be  mesoblast.  The  outer  single  layer  of  cells  which  constitutes  the 
Mirface  of  the  vcskde  is  the  ectoderm  or  epiblasC  The  little  mau  of 
k^poblaat  or  enteric  cell-mass  now  cnlarxn,  but  remains  mnnccted 
with  the  ckatrix  of  the  blastopore  or  ori&ce  of  invagination  by  a 
•talk,  tlie  rectal  peduncle.  The  cnteron  itself  becomes  bilobed  and 
ujoincd  by  a  new  invagination,  that  of  the  mouth  and  storoodaeum. 
The  mcaoblast  multiplies  its  rclls,  which  become  partly  muscular  and 
partly  skcit  lo  tioiihU .  <  "c  ntro-dor&ally  now  api^x-ars  the  em- 
byronic  shell-gland.  The  pharynx  or  stomodaeum  is  still  small, 
the  foot  not  yitt  |>rominent.  A  later  atagt  h  sees  in  fig.  26,  where 
the  pharynx  it  widdy  open  an^  the  foot  pioaiiDent.  No 


Fin  26. — Diagram  of  Rcr.l.rjo  of 
Ptsidium.  The  unshaded  arcagivcs 
(ho  position   of  the  ^KU^wtve. 
CAfter  l..ankester.) 
Si,  Mouth. 
X,  Anus. 


^  Foot. 


Brmncfatal  fiUncnta. 

a" 


An  extraonlinary  moHififaf Ion  of  the  veliger  occurs  in  the  de» 
vflo;MiHnf  of  Niuui<i  .in<l  V  o/.Jia  anfl  [ir.ilably  other  mcmber\  of  the 
same  familiesL,  After  the  formation  of  the  gastrula  by  epibolc  the 
larva  bec»amoadonikraii«c|Mlnfe«meovcnng  the  whole  of 
the  original  aafMO  of  OK  twdy,  hidwAni  the  4tell-gUnd,  aad 
leaving  only  a  nnall  openfaig  at  the  posterior  end  in  which  the  stooi^ 
daeum  and  proctodaeum  are  formed.  I  n  Yoldta  and  Nutria  fi  oiimt 
the  test  consists  of  five  rows  of  flattened!  roll*,  the  three  median  rows 
bearing  circlets  of  long  cilia.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  te«t  it  the 
apical  plate  from  the  centre  of  which  projn-|«  a  lon^  flagellum  aS  in 
nMny  other  Lamellibranch  Larvae.  I n  StuuJa  tUlpktnodonta  the  test 
is  uniformly  covered  with  short  cilia,  and  there  is  no  flagellunu 
When  the  larval  development  k  compilcted  ibe  test  it  catt  off,  to 
cells  breaking  apart  ana  falling  to  pioeea  leaving  the  young  annnl 
with  a  wetl-devdaaed  tbdl  exposed  and  the  Internal  organs  in  an 
advanced  state.  The  test  it  realtv  a  ciliated  velum  developed  in  the 
normal  position  at  the  apic.tt  pole  but  ri-tlectc<I  backwards  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cover  the  original  cxtLxii  tm  c  vi  cpt  .11  the  iKiitcrior  end. 
In  Yoldia  and  NucuJa  proximo  the  ova  are  set  free  in  (he  water  and 
the  test-larvae  ai«  free-ewimming,  but  in  Nucmta  dtlfkinodonta 
the  female  forms  a  thin-walled  egg-case  of  mucus  attocned  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  shell  and  in  communication  with  the  |>aUiai 
chamber^  jjiJalw imSifiratfr'af  dT^v^"^^  the^st-lorva  itea> 

Cuamicmoir  oy  LMOBunuiiaui 

Th«  dfiicHfait  oiiiiBaqjr  hutd  m  the  stnicttiie  of  ibm 
gills  by  P.  Pebeneer  Induded  ive  orden,  vk.:  the  Protobranchia 

in  which  the  gill-filaments  are  flattcnr.l  ai;  l  not  rtflctted;  the 
Fiiibranchia  in  which  the  filaments  arc  lou^  a.i  1  rclKctcd,  with 
non-vascular  junctioos;  the  IV'uilo  lanuUil.r.  r.i  l.i.i  in  wfjrh 
the  gilJ  lamcllae  are  vertically  folded,  the  intcrliLimcnlar  aad 
intcrlameUar  jtmctioas  being  vaxular  or  non-vasctilar;  the 
EulamellibraiKhia  in  which  the  intcrfilamentar  and  inter* 
lamellar  junction:^  .lu-  vascular;  and  la&tly  the  ScptibrancUa 
in  which  the  gills  arc  icduoed  to  «  boriagntal  paititioa.  Tha 
Psetrfohmerebranchla  {Ddnded  tlM  «9itti;  acdiop  nd  tbdt 
allies  which  formerly  iXMMIitiited  the  Older  Monomyaria,  having 
only  a  single  brxc  addoctor  musde  or  in  addition  a  very  small 
anterior  ailiiurtor.  The  rcscanlu-s  of  \V.  G.  Ridc\vi>ii!  have 
shown  thai  in  gill  structure  tht  IN  1 1  iii,ut-a  aprce  \m11i  thu  Fiii- 
branchia and  the  Oslratatci  wi'.h  l!ic  Ki.laiiiclhbr.ini. Iil.i,  and 
accordingly  the  order  Pscudolamelbbranchia  is  itow  suppressed 
and  its  members  divided  between  the  two  other  orders  mentioned. 
The  (our  orders  now  retained  cihibit  successive  stafct  in  the 
modification  of  the  cteoidJa  hf  seflcction  and  coocreMcooe  Vf 
the  filament,  but  other  orpni,  tuch  as  the  heart,  ■''■I— tlffj 
fottl  orgutt,  nay  not  mnw  corresponding  stages.  On  the 
contrary  coiuidcrabic  differences  in  these  organs  may 
occur  within  any  single  order.  The  Protobranchia,  bow- 
I  •  ever,  pos.<«ss  several  primitive  characters  bedsides  iliat  of 
I  the  branchiae.    In  Ihcm  the  foot  has  a  fiat  ventral  sur- 

I  face  usTii  for  crt  1  j  in^:,  .ns  in  Gastropods,  the  byssus  gland 

is  but  slightly  dcvdofx-d,  the  pleural  K^^'^^^lia  arc  distinct, 
there  h  a  rdic  of  the  phaiyngeal  (avit  v ,  in  some  forms 
«lth  •  pair  of  flandular  taa,  the  fooadi  icUia  thdr 
primHiv*  cooDciiea  vitt  tlM  nail  anUm,  aad 
•tocgnta  an  open. 


ne.  ar^  -'iSafface  view  of 
rlotle 


(A.«CHmU' 

a  for^ve  hour  emhimof  YtUla Hm^a. 
m  M,  niji— liwi  mktn  m  oKk  that  tarn  the 


(cephalic)  lobe  ever  dewrfopa.  The  shdlilMd 

mantle-skirt  b  rabed  as  a  ridge,  the  p.iirf<l  shell- 

 trd,  the  anus  opens  by  a  proctodaeal  insrowih  into 

the  rectal  peduncle,  .mrl  the  rudiments  of  the  gilk  (Jr)  and  of  the 
renal  organs  (B)  a;H.i  ir  (lig.  2(\  lateral  view),  .i-.  l  thus  the  chief 
organs  and  general  form  of  the  adult  are  acquired,  l-ilcr  changes 
CDnsist  in  the  growth  of  the  shcll-valves  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Biaaile-flapo,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  gill-filaments  and  their 
eonoHdation  to  form  |nll-plate*.  It  ia  importaat  to  aoM  that  the 
gHl-filamenta  are  formed  one  by  one  posltrMy.  Tkc  lahbl  lentadet 
MtfarnwdtetK  la  the  allied  i»oiis<»lu»aTi»waiijeadhieoBed 
hthe  foot  aad  wftwaMeato  JiiippeMLSit  m  ■aduSndoeeamhi 


Order  I.  PROTOatAMCBU 

la  additioa  to  the  characten  given  aboea,  It  laajr  ka 
aotcd  that  the  mantle  is  provided  with  a  T 
■had  oa  the  eater  ride  of  eadi  giU,  the 
macalar,  the  kldaeyt  are  ; 
length,  the  mm8  aie  ecpatate. 


Faa.  I.  5sfai«iytfefc  One  row  of  brenchial  Clatnents  is  directed 
domlly.  the  edier  ventrally:  the  mantle  has  a  long  _po«tcn>> 
suture  and  a  tingle  posterior  apertufc;  the  lelMil.aalaB 


of  each  side  arc  fused  together;  shell 
teelli:  pcrio«.iracum  thick.  Soltniymya, 
Fam.  J.  jVucu/iJ<;*'.--Laljial  paljiN  free,  very  br  u  1  I.  and  provided 
with  a  posterior  appendage;  branchial  filaments  traiuvcrtc; 
Khdl  has  an  angular  aortal  bopder:  mantle  open  along  its  whole 
bolder.  JlfacaM.  AtSa.PnmK»U. 
Fam  J  £<dUla«.-44he.tha  jr«calj#Mit  bat 

posterior 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIA 


tin  Proto- 


Fam.  4.  Qeu9deiU*da4. — Extioct; 
htmiMJii* tlut>Mtfat£i Sitawjrfdbfc  It' 

fMiiilic^*. 

Fdin.  I.  /'raeMrrfti^M.— Shell  c<)oivalvc «idi  hii 

Area.  Pratcariium ;  Silurian  and  Devonian. 
Fan.  2.  AnlipltUTtdtXt — Sh<  ll  inniuivaUc.    Anttpleiirct .  Silurian. 
Fam.  3.  CatauUtdae .  ~-'i>UL\\   ctjuivalvc   and    vt  iitiHosc,  Inngc 

without  teeth.  Cardiola ;  Silurian  and  Dcvoni.in 
Ftm.  4.  Grmmmytiuitu. — iiiicU  thin,  cquivalvc,  uval  or  cloneatc ; 

hkmt  vilhNt  lacdk   Gmmmm;  SUwim  amd  Dvnmma. 

FMtmfi  Dnwoiaa.  CiwwiwiirjiM; 

Ifcrniii 

Fmm.  s-  VUstUa«.--^hiiM  vmrr  kmmUnivt  t 

VUnla :  Silurian^ 

Fani.  <i   .S.'.Vn.ipjiJa*. — Shell  equivaK-c.  jrcatly  cloncJtcd,  utn- 
iMMica  viery  iar  tonrani.  Stltmpsi*  i  Dcvoniaa  to  Thaa. 

Older  n.  VtaaiAiicau 

Cill  filamcnt  vcntr.illy  directed  and  reflected,  connected  by 
dlialcd  junctiotis.  Foot  generally  provided  with  a  highly 
dtniOpCd  kyMogcnous  apparatus. 

Sul>-otdor  I. — Anamwec. 

\'cry  a5ymmctrir.1I.  with  a  linglo  laritc  po«terior  adductor.  The 
hc.trt  u  nut  i<itu  iifi(  <l  i!\  the  |x  ru  .Trditim.  lies  dorMd  of  the  rectum 
anii  gives  ut7  .1  s;nhl<:  .\nrt.i  .interiorly.    The  rvRetti-d  Ix/rtlcgi  ol  the 


inner  gill-uUtc»  ot  either  tide  are  (uwd  together  in  the  middle  Uoc. 
The  gomdi  MM  iato  tht  Iddnoa  aatf  th*  Kght  floaad  cste^ 
tlMaMMll*i  9Mithla:aafaHrfi»d. 

I.  il»om»t«<o*.— Foot  (mal! ;  inferior  (right)  v-alve  of  adult 
fwated  to  allow  passage  of  the  byiuuik    Anoatui;  byaaua 
_  n  aad  calcified:  British.    Placuma;  byMua  atrophied  in 
adiot  Byftltma.  Carotin.  EfUffimm.  naammmia. 

Sub  order  U  —AreacM. 
Symmctriral;  m.intle  nprn  ihroui:hoiit  its  extent;  generally  with 
well  ill  V eloped  antonor  ami  p  i-ti-ri  ir  ad  luctors.    The  heait  Uli  in 
the  periejrdium  and  aortJo.    CilU  withwt  iMB^ 

tainclUr  junctions.  Renal  and  genital  ajicrturcs  separate. 
Fam.  I.  Arcidof. — Border*  o(  the  nuntle  bear  compottnd  palliai 
rye*.  The  labial  palps  arc  direct  continuations  of  the  lips. 
Hiaga  pKodont,  chat  is  to  say,  it  Iwa  numerous  teeth  on  cither 
aldaaf  the  lunboaea  aad  the  teeth  ave  perpendicular  to  the  e^gb 
ylrca;  foot  byssifcnma:  British.  Palunculun:  foot  ^MbeiA 
by»u«;  British.  Scapkula;  frc.hw.Uer;  India.  AttjuMt 
Hiitkyarca.  Barbatut.  Sfnilta.  AnaiS^ira.  A'lim.irca. 
Fam.  1.  PaToUfltdontuiae. — Shell  as  in  Area,  but  the  po~,trrii>r 
binge  teeth  elongated  and  parallel  to  the  cardinal  border. 
CacntfoM;  recent  and  IomsI  fram  the  Jutmic.  All  the  other 
fcaera  are  foMil:  ParalUadoni  Dcvoniaa  to  Tertiary.  Cm- 

Fam.  S.  tiWaldlfBr.— Shell  orbScuIar.  hinge  curved,  ngament 
loacer  traiimmiy  tbaa  antcao-ftaaterforiyi  foot  atoimte, 
DMnicd  antarioritf  aad  paitiilaiy.   tdmpdt,  IWaama^ 

Tertiary. 

Fain.  4  I'ht'ohryidtit. — Shell  thin,  \  e,-v  incnui  lateral,  aaHerior  pact 
atrophied,  umbonea  proiccting.  Pkiiobrjn. 
'  Wtm,  ^  CjjuUimlHH,   rMlnrrt  ' 


bMnl,  ahdrt.  eoaves.   Cfttaimtat  ¥nRfia  aod 

Cypfieardtlts,  Silurian.  Vanuxtmia;  Siliinaa, 
Phm.  &  TrinniuUie. — Shell  ihirl:;  foot  eloagated,  pointed  in 
front  and  nehind,  ventral  border  ^h.irp;  b\-s!ui  ahwnt.  7"ri- 
mkm;  shell  sub-triangular,  unit  :>:.i"t  dim  ('  <!  Kirkwaidi.. 
This  genu*  wan  very  abundant  in  the  Secondary  t  rKx  h,  especially 
in  Jurasiic  was.  There  arc  six  livipz  s|xcies.  all  in  Australian 
•eas.  LiWng  specimens  were  first  discovered  in  1827.  Scku- 
•diM:  Pccniao.  My>^*ar»»;Triaa. 
Fata.  7.  Iijradf mtf a«.  Entinct ;  shell  inequttateral.  poaterioc 
aide  aharter;  UiC>  abort,  teeth  in  form  of  a  faa. 


8d»ordfT  III. — ItytUacta. 
9,  theantcrior  addiKtor  small  or  abK-nt.  Heart  give* 
off  only  an  anterior  aorta.  Surface  of  gill*  srnooth.  gill-hlaments  all 
similar,  with  interlamcllar  junctions.   Gonads  j(enci«lly  extend  into 
mantle  and  open  at  tides  of  kidneys.  Fool  lint;uitorm  and  byuiferous. 

Fam.  I.  SI \l:hi!iif.—'>\\A\  inn-;tiiUtej.il,  anierior  end  short: 
.  hinge  without  teeth;  ligament  external.  Mantle  has  a  uostcrior 
•uture.  Cephalic  eyes  prcaent.  UytOia;  Britiiti.  titdith; 
Bfitiah.  jU/WoiRiir.  Mediolaria:  Efntiah.  CrtntOa.  Slattiia. 
DmjMmm.  Myrina.  Idas.  Septtftr. 
'Run.  9.  iMMoptidof. — Extinct;  Siturian  to  Cretaceous;  ad- 
ductor muvlci  Mib-e<iual.  Uodutopsii. — Ifodiomorphj  Myo- 
tonrkij. 

Fam.  X.  Pfrnidaf.ShvW    very    inequilateral;    liffsment  sul>- 
divioed;  iruantlc  open  ihroixhoiit ;  anterior  addtjctor  alisrnt. 

to  Ctetaoaoua.  '  * 


Sub-order  tV.—PttHmem. 

Mooosnyarian.  with  opea  aaantla.   QUa  lalded  and  the  I 
at  summits  and  base*  of  ti*  faMa  an  ' 

Gonads  contained  in  the  < 

cavities.   Foot  usually  I  

Fam.  I.  VtU%eUidit*.    Blldl  UgftT 

byssus.  Vulsella. 
l  am.  Avusdtdat. — Shell  very  iii' <|;jil.Uer.ih  tanlin.il  Lorder 
straight  with  two  auricuLac,  the  posterior  the  longer.  Foot  with 
a  vanr  atovt  byawa.  Gills  fuacd  to  the  inantlai,  Awiad»\ 
BritJaL  MtUatrtaa,  Pearls  arc  obtained  from  a  ipeciea  of  thia 
genus  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Indian  Ocean,  Ac  ifa 
extinct  genera. 

'^""d  ^ .     ■lBIMl"'Mmiof  'jUSll^f*'*  ^ 

Prasina. 

Fam.  4.  Pttrinfidae.  —  Extinct ;  Palacoroic. 
Fam.  5.  Lunuluardndae. — Extinct :  Silurian  and  Devooiaik 
Fam.  6.  CwmardiMM'  EatiacliSMiiriaator 
Fam.  7.  Ambamyckiiim    PwIhH;"  * 

last  two(.int.!ie^  arediaivaiiaBsW 
Fam.  8.  A/ .  :/:>,  [<j  :<-.->GaiiBft;  SDufiM  to  Oataeeoaat  ad* 

ductofs  mil  enual. 
Fam.  <).  .4mi<55iiJ3*'.— Shell  orbicular,  smooth  externally  with 
radiating  costae  internally.    Gills  without  interlamcllar  junt- 
ttoniL  Ainusiium. 
Fam.  10.  ^AinMfyi^M.— Shell  very  inequivalve,  fixed  by  the  right 
vahre  which  is  the  laign'.  No  byawii.  SHHijImti  shell  arith 
spiny  riba.  adliiawn  by  the  spiaea.  Wfaalaw. 
Fain.  II.  />e(iMsda*.— Shell  with  radiating  riba:  danal  faafder 
with  two  auriciilae.    Foot  byssifrrous.    Maatle  borders  with 
well  developed  eyes.     Pfftrn;  *hell    orbicular,   with  er|ual 
auriculae;  without   a  byi^il  siniii;   British.     CWamvi;  an- 
terior auricula  the  larger  and  with  a  byssal  sinus;  British, 
"     "  -    --      -  jfjprtN 


Pedum,  Hianittu 
prrUn ;  abyssal. 

Sub-order  V. — Dimyaeca, 
Dimy.iiiin.  uiih orbicular 

hinge  jI  teeth 

refl«ttcd  til  inionls. 

Fam    Ihmytdae. — Ch.ir.i  ii  rn  of  the  sub-ordcr. 
in  abyssal  depths  and  loswl  siacB  the  Jwiiiici 

Ordarin.  BuiAimusiANanA 

Edges  of  ihc  mantle  generally  united  by  oike  or  two  wtum. 
Two  adductors  BMalljr  fnaeat.  Branchial  filameau  ooitcd 
by  vascular  intetilaflMBlcr  jiinctions  and  vascular  inicrlaracaar 
jiuctioiu;  the  latter  contain  the  afferent  wick  Tlw  foudt 
alwajn  have  xh/fii  own  proper  external  apotaiw. 

^EMflk-^JMIM^M  V  -_^^rB*dMOMM;AA<a 

aoixiraH  1,  uHiMratwi. 

Monomyarian  or  with  a  very  small  anterior  adductor, 
open;  foot  rather  small .  branchhw folded ;  shell  incauivatve. 

Fam.  I.  Ltmidof. — Shell  with  auriculae.  Foot  tliKitiform,  with 
liys-vun.  Borders  of  mantle  with  long  an  !  luinn  rous  tentacles. 
Gills  not  united  with  mantle.  Lima;  members  of  this  genua 
form  a  ncM  bv  meoiu  of  the  by).»us,  or  ffiriN  hf  dapfim  tka 
valves  of  the  shell  tooctbcr.  Limata. 

Fam.  3.  Ostratidat. — Foot  much  reduced  and  without  bysiUa. 
Tieart  usually  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  itCtlOB.  Gills  fused  to 
the  mantle.  Shell  irregular,  fixed  in  the  young  by  the  left  and 
larger  valve.  Oslmm;  (cx>t  ab^^-nt  in  the  adult;  edible  and 
cultivated;  some  species,  as  the  British O.aMll^ are henBUphro* 
dile. 

Fam.  3.  FJtgmidae. — F.xtinct ;  Juntssjc. 

Fam.  4.  Pinntdat. — Shell  elongated,  truncated  and  gaping 
posteriorly.  Uimyarian,  with  a  very  small  anterior  adouctgr. 
root  wiui  bvaMiv     Pimna;  British.   Cyrtopinna.  'AvUidt' 

pimti  tmm  Cart  ife»ous  and  Pcnnian.  i'tnatrnw;  JuHMb 

•aCiiwiiiBW  4*MatiM^a(idi  ft.  . 

tepatiMtday. 


S ub -or lie r  II.  —  Fithmytilacta. 
Mantle  only  slightly  closcfl ;  u^uitly  there  it  only  a  nngle  suture. 
Sipbeaa  abacnt  or  very  *hort.   Gills  smooth.   Nearly  ill 


mwiao.  Shell  cquivalve,  with  an  external  ligament, 

Fam.  I.  Drrisitnsiidae. — Shell  elongated;  binge  without  teeth: 
summits  of  valves  with  an  interitat  septum.    Siphons  short. 
I>rri»HTt.!iVi ;  lives  in  fresh  water,  but  originated  from  the 
Ca'>i'i.iii  S<- 1 .  intrfidiictil  into  England  alx>ut  iSj^. 
Fam.  2.  Mpdiolarctd^e.—Ywx  with  a  plantar  surface;  the  two 

branchial  plates  MTV  e  as  incubatory  rxiuche*.  ModuJctca. 
Fam.  3.  Astartida*. — Shell  concentrically  striated;  foot  elongate, 
wkhootbyana.  ^slart»t  BiUak.  MadH,  fl^t  T  ^ 
;DavaBiaa. 
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Fam.  4-  Cr(ma;/'W(fir.-  '^hr!!  thick,  with  conccnlHe 

tijciit  cxfcrii.i! ;  foot  shirt.    CrnjiatcUj.  Cuna. 
F.irn  5-    Cardttidat. — Shell    thick,    Wir)i    t  l  Ii  Jti«  tost.ir;  foot 
canoaXcd,  often  byssilcrous.    Cardiia.    J  ktioita.  MUnuia. 

FaoL  &  C»ad]fMMdiUa».—Vkt  CardiHdai,  tat  «M  att  otanul 

lament.  CendyiMrdia.  CarditeUa.  CarJifopttj. 
Fa*.  7.  Cyprinidae. — Mantle  open  in  (roni,  with  two  pallbt 

sutures;  external  Rill-plate»  smaller  than  the  intcmal. 
Cyffirui;  British.  Crpnmrdia.  Fi(tir<iplurui;  Devonian  to 
Trias.  Aniiocaidia;  Jurassic  to  Tcrlury.  Vtnitllti;  Cretace- 
ous to  Tertiary. 

Fam.  8.  Isoccrdndat. — Mantle  largely  dosed,  pedal  orifice  small : 
■■pftaHB  af  aqoal  un;  atteU  gWMlkr«  mib  pnininent  and 

Fani.4.  fiiffi  rarfi'tfaa  IfliinoM  piwatt  «BlafMl  tOl^ie 

Miuller  than  the  iottmlt  HaOWM  Ml 

(■frfta;  abyssal. 

Fats.  to.  Luctnidat. — Labial  palps  very  small;  gilU  without  an 
external  plate.  Lutina;  British.  jjonttuuta;  British. 
Cryptodom. 

Fam.  II.  CorbidM. — SbcU  thick,  with  denticulated  borders:  anal 
apertulf  wjA  «■!«•  hiC  m  liphMjiwil  ■iaapwit  Mil  Miatad. 
Cotbu.    Cwmtmi  THu  nd  Jomfe  ^iifMbt^lppcr 

Cretaceous. 

Fam.  12.  Umfidinida*. — Foot  greatly  eloneated,  vermiform,  end- 
ing in  a  gLmduIar  enbrgemcni.  UnguJina.  Diplodonla; 
Bntish.  i4riiiui:  Briti<h. 

Fam.  13.  CvrMMtfuiM.— Two  elongated,  united,  non-retractile 
•iphooa:  Iredianiter.  Cyrtntita.  JoaniiitUa. 

Fank  14*  Ttmtrtdiidat. — Shell  elongate,  sub-triangular.  Extinct. 
TmtUtiimi  Trias  to  Cretaceous.   Uakia;  Crctaceoua. 

F)UB«I^  ImUardiidae. — Shell  aub-orliicuUr,  nearly  equilateral, 
CMMntric  Mriae.  Extinct,  Carbonilcrous  to  Cretaceous. 
OWpMHW.  .Scaldia.  Pseudtdmondia. 

Fam.  16.  Ltptonidae .  ShvW  thir>.  no  «inhon!;  f<xjt  lone  and 
byssiferous;  m-irine:  herm  ■(■hnxliic>  aixi  incuiialory.  KrUya; 
British.  Ltpttm;  copuncnsal  with  the  Cnistaccan  Gtiia; 
British.  Efjdaat  Tmiacjr.  fjlUm,  iTBawiiia  SfrntiKa. 
Cyaminm. 

Fam.  17.  Cd/rommiJae.— Mantle  reflected  OW  (fidl;  shell  th!n, 
npine;  atl'luctnr!)  n)ii<  h  reduced.  CMawNa;  British. 
Sctnwla.  Uindstella.  Epkippodonta:  commeosal  with  shrimp 
AxtHS.  The  thrr«  following  genera  with  an  internal  shill  prob- 
ably beloHK  to  ihii.  (.iiiiily : — Chlant\:!fi- nuha.  Si  u  'trrclsa;  com- 
mental  with  a  SfutanRn!.  ET.'ir  i;/r.i ;  |  ir  .  ■.■.m-  n  .'<yiiii,i.'a. 
Fam.  18.  Kellytllida*. — Shell  ovoid:  an.kl  aperture  with  \'ery 
■kort  siphon:  foot  «bacatad.  Kil^»,  TaHwia;  British. 
iUfe^fsu;  Eoccae.  laliWi;  Eacaaa, 
FaiB.i9>  CfmUm.-'T99  iiplwnai^niara  «r  kaa  united,  with 

papilleae  oitloes:  pallial  line 
wilh  a  ainus;  freshwater. 
Cyrena.  Cerbicula.  Baiissa. 
VelorUa.  Co/a/m.  Fiitluria. 
Fam.  30    Cyfl'ididae — One  siphon 
or  tsvo  frtc  siphons  with  sinijile 
orihcr  s;  pallia)  liaa  aiaifile:  hcr- 
maphrixlite,  aaribryga  iaeubated 
in  external 
water,  Cydti 
turn ;  nrit  ish. 
Fam  21.  Ranfiidae — Tw  1  f.Snrt 
^iIlhfl^s;    shell  with  prominent 
ui  -.  .md  internal  liRamtnt. 
Rangia,  hrjckish  water,  Florid*. 
Fam.  32.  C<irrf>niida«.--SHU  doa* 


e  /  f 
Fig.  28. — Lateral  view  of  a 
Aliilra,  the  rik'ht  valve  of  the 
■hell  and  right  mantle-flap 
IMMWidt  aad  tha  ainhmn 
rairactad.  (Fran  bc|ea- 

•T*^,  OtMar  aad  iaacr  ^ 

p!.i(f<- 
/.         L.il  i.il  t(  nt.i-Ii- 
to,  If,  Ll>t>cr    and  lower 
siphons 
Sipnonal  muscle  ot  the 

aiantle-iap. 
Aateriar  add«ct«r 


gated,  inc<^uilateial. 
Car 


mt. 


rdinia;  Trias  and  JmaMic 
AHthracosia;  Carboniferaaa  aad 

rormijn.     Art^f'ii'f'hpra;  Triaa. 
l',iikyiardi^ :  Tri.i 
Fatii.    2\.    Mti^alfd'-jtdiie — SHeM 
iaf  niiil  itcral,    thitk;    (Ki^ti  riof 
adtliictur  iinprc!>uva  on  a  niyo- 

Siorous  apophysia.  Extinct- 
efoiodon;  Dcvvawr  ta  Jui^ 
asaic  /><u*vrifiM4:  TMn  and 
Jurassic.  Z>«rre:|acaaatc 
DiUTtcardium;  turasnc. 
Fam.  21.  Unioniioe. — Shell  equi- 
lateral;  mantle  with  a  single 
pallial  suture  an  J  r.o  siphons; 
freshwater:  larva  a  glochidtura.  Unto:  Britiih.  Anodo^^i 
BittMk  "ifarfadoii.  (hMdndlii,  Ammaia  Maaareadjto 
JdlHMfa.  Myttupms. 
Fam.  3S.  Mutaidat. — DtfTert  from  Unienida*  In 
pajlial  sutures;  freshwater.  Multla.  Plitdm. 
Iridina.  Ilyria.  Cailaiia.  A  pindon.  Pla^indan. 
Fam.  26.  A(lfii'riidt:e — Shrll    irrigiilar,    generally    (ixcil   in  the 

adult;  foot  absent;  frcah water.  Atiktrta.  iimtria.  Bartiiltia. 


Poawriar  nddaetor 

muscle. 
Foot. 

Umbo. 


Pin*-' 

Mantle  not  extensively  closed:  two  vwu 
dcvi  lo^Kxl  siphons.  Gills  smooth.  Foot  itwawaiaid  and  elonBMd. 
LjI  i  il  ;vilps  vrry  large.    Dimyarian;  pallial  liae  with  a  deep  siaw 
i-.im.  I.  TtUtnidnf. — External gill-platc  directed  upwards;  -tphaat 
M-iarjtc  an<l  I'lunotad:  <oot  witb  bwwai  aaifia  veoL**VS 
li^aimnt    cvtrrnaL     TMmi   BlWtt.     ftimMn;  MtUh. 
itipsa.  klacxima, 
Fam.  2.  Strobinittr&im    EWtraal  gill-plate«  directed  upwards; 
siphons  separate  aad  e»caalwly  long;  foot  without  byiMua. 
StrMcutarta;    estuarine;     British.     Syndomyt',  BrMA. 
Cuminfia, 

Fam.  3.  Donacidae. — External    ajOl-plate  (Efcctsd 
siphons  neparatc,  of  moderate  Mlgtfl,  anil  rf|Aan  tbe 

Donax;  Briii-h.    I phif/neia. 
I  ,it>i.4.   A/fitiaViTiLj/ii.ir     l.xtcmal  rill  platc  dirrctrd  vcntraly} 
kipbons  seiMraic  and  cquoL  Ucsoduma.  Emita;  British. 


Flo.       The  nme  aeimal  aa  fig.  28,  with  its  foot 

expanded.  Letters  as  in  fig.  28.  (From  Cegcnbaur.) 

Fam.  s-  -^""l^ljjl^^^^^i^J^m  ''^  *HgiiSiBnC 

CardUia. 

Fain.  6.  Madridae. — External  eill-platc  directed  vcntralK  ; 
siphons  united,  invested  by  a  chitinous  sheath:  foot  lung,  bent 
at  an  angle,  without  ^r<aaa.  Alattra;  British  (figs.  28.  99). 
ifaitata.   BmdU,   Kula.   Eaitonia.   BtittowdU.  Vtm- 

Licantent  external. 

ram.  I.  Vtnendin'. — Foot  well  <!c\!  Inpjcil;  pallial  sinus  fhallnw  or 
absent.    Vtntu;  British.    Dosinut;  British.    Tapa:  British. 

Fam.  3.  PetrkdHim.'-'BaAim  ftam  aM  a  ladaocd  foot:  ahell 
elongated,  with  deep  fMlnalaintiB.  FatHtab.  F.  phttadiftrmu, 

nrigmallv  an  inhabitant  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  has 
liccn  acclimatized  lor  some  years  in  the  North  Sea. 
Fam.  3.  CfaMromyufiK.— Kphons  very  long  and  anted;  Ibot 
small;  shell  thin,  witb  deep  pallial  riniaf  tmt  or  bncUA 
water.  Gtaacn^jfa.  Tamytifkn, 


bulb  on  tiw  pBHerlar 


Two  pallial  (utmaa.  Siphona  feneraOy  ahoit.  fSaot 
aaore  or  kaa  elongated,  byiaoflenoua.   Cills  onicf 
equivalvci  with  radiating  Costae  and  external  ligament. 

Fam.  I.  Cardiidat. — Mantle  slightly  clo"-  !;  •  i|  1:1  itis  very  short, 
surroundeil  by  p.Tpill.ic  »hifh  often  Uar  c\c5.  (.i.it  v(ry  I  .n^. 
gcniculalcil ;  ;  ^illial  line  »  uh>jiit  nu-. ;  l»o  aiMuc!'  ir>.,  Ta  r  J  ..  ■ ; 
Uriiish.  l'icud«-ktUya.  bynotatdium;)Lautnti.  Liikocardium; 
Eocene. 

Fam.  2.  LMinaMfdiiidBC.— Siphona  very  long,  uidtcd  thnNnibaatt 
•Iw^n  JK>P^>  n4dHCttua:  bcaddah  waicta.  Xi'aaiafarrfiiaan 
Caspwa  Sea  aad  faaan  fmn  the  Tertiary.  AnkMmmn 

Tertbry. 

Fam.j.  I'ridaeni'!  :f — M  intli-  rloK-d  to  a  conM'Icrable  eillentj 
apertures  diatant  from  cich  other;  no  siphona;  a  lilVt  ad* 
dMOr;  tMI  thick.  Tridacna.  Uippcpm. 

Sub-order  VI. — Chamaua. 
Aayrtmetrical,  Ineoiiivalvf,  fixed,  with  rxtcnsivx  pallial  suturea* 
no  aiphons.    Two  adilmtors.    l  oot  minted  and  without  byssus. 
ShctI  thick,  without  [i.illi.il  *inu*. 

Fam.  I.  OjJ'»!<<iic.— bhcll  with  §ulj-cqu.il  valves  and  promitKnt 
umbonci  more  or  less  tpir.illy  limIhJ;  li,.;.inicrit  external. 
Chaaia.    Dutrat;  Juraiak:.    Re^itnut;  Cretaceous,  iiaiktr- 

FMn!>!  CaarSSSt.— Shdl  laaqidvalve:  Ibnd  valve  aplral  or 
conical;  tree  valve  cofled  or  ^nral:  Cretaceous.  Cafrina. 
C^pntina.  CmprimUa,dK. 

Fam.  J.  Sfonopkuridat. — Shell  very  inequivalvc:  fixed  valve 
conical  or  tpiral;  free  valve  ooerculiform :  Cretaceous.  J/dno- 

ptfurnn  p,iy!fii.  The  two  following  lamilie«,  t'lrrth'  r  Vrn  wn 
ail  Kudi't.ir.  ,ir<-  i  loscly  allied  to  ihe  pm  ■  1  1  ,l  .  iIh  %  '  <  vtm.  t 
marine  forms  from  Sccoodaiy  depoaita.  llicy  wcrt  iixcd  by  ilia 
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 ,  Jri(^ 

it  fonSihed  widi  . 

•dduffom  vrrr  attached. 
F»m.  4.  Riiduihiiiliir. — Shell  conit.il  or  biconvex, 

in  the  emerti.il  Ust-r.  Radioiitfs  HiradtottUs. 
Fam.  5.  lltppunltdaf. — FixciJ  v.il\i-  1. 


the 


,  I  >  imdnxonical,  with 
rrrs[>nn<l  internally  to  two 


three  k>agitudin.tl  futrowt  w(m  h 
fHMtfHTlVpport  ol  the  siphon-.    J 1 1  fj  (furUtt, 

i>ul>-or(icr  VII.  Mjucea. 
Mantle  closed  to  a  con>ider3ble  extent.  .si|jh<in.i  uill  ilovHoncd; 
gilU  much  folded  and  (rc()ucnUy  prolonged  mio  the  branchial  aiphon. 
root  CBMipwmd  mad  fgmmaJfy  byilcrnm  Shdl  fifotti  ■ 

'^am.  I.  FMWMMttUlM.— SiahoM  very  loof  tad  quttc  aeparatr : 
foot  Iwc*:  •hdl  oval,  elongated,  ligament  cxtentaL  f'sam 
"0;  British.    SampiinoUtria.    Aiafhis.     Elitia.  SoUno- 


Faot.  a.  Myidat. — Siphon*  unito!  for  ihr  (ftr.itcr  part  of  their 
length,  and  with  a  circlet  of  tt  nt.u  k-^  near  their  extremities; 
loot  reduced;  shell  eaping;  linment  internaL  Uya;  British. 
Sjlmimi  Britiah.  7ihmm>  rktyaim,  Oyftumyt. 

item.  i.  C»rbulidat.—SMt  mb-tilfoml,  ioaodvalvt:  pallial 
■intH  shallow;  siphon*  short,  united,  letely  rrtrartile; 
foot  large,  pointed,  often  byuifcrous.  CorbHiomya.  Panmya. 
Erodena  and  Ifimella  arc  fluviatile  forms  from  South  Americi. 

Fam.  4.  Lutrantdae. — Mantle  extensively  cli>sc<i;  a  fourth  pallial 
aperture  behind  the  foot;  siphons  long  and  united;  shell 
cfoneate<l,  a  s(>oon-»haped  projection  for  the  NiMMltOTWch 
valve.  LtUraria;  Rrittsh.   Tresus.  Standtila. 

tkm.  V  Siiutiia*. — Elongated  burrowing  forms:  foot  cylindrical, 
powerful,  without  byssus;  shell  Ions,  truncated  aad  gaping  at 
each  end.  SoUimitrlm't  Britiilk  TmiIw;  eetiairine.  Cmti- 
fUn;  British.   CUMfart  BrMrfiu  xSgm.  Sdmx  BMA. 

£iuii;  British. 

fam.  6.  Stxitaridof. — Mantle  extensively  doaed.  with  a  small 
ped.1l  onfirc;  Mohons  long,  united,  covered  by  a  chitinous 
■heath:  ^ills  prolonged  into  the  brajKhial  aiphan:  foot  small; 
shell  gaping.  Saxitatai  Btitirfi.  Glycimerit.  Cyriodoria. 
t$m  7.  CaUrotkatmidat. — Shell  thin,  gaping  widely  at  the 
posterior  end;  anterior  adductor  much  reduced;  mantle  ex- 
t  (iphons  Inng.  united.   GutMCkMM;  Bfkish. 


Sub^xder  WW.—Adeirnuta. 


Ligament  wanting;  shell  gaping,  with  a  styloid  apophysis 

Gills  pnlniiBed  ibid  tlw  bimiiciiiat  Bipiwn 


in 


FSboI  tbottt  tfUMUcd, 


the  umbooal  cavities. 

Mantle  largely  closed. 

discoid,  without  byssus. 

Fam.  I.  PhdaJidae. — Shell  rdnt.iining  all  the  organs;  hi*.irt 
traversed  by  the  rectum;  two  aortac.  Shell  with  a  [-uUial 
liMWt  donsl  region  protected  by  acccsiory  plates.  Phola  t ; 
griU.  jntMdta;    British.     JouauMtia.  Xyhpkata; 

ffkn.  a.  TendinUiti  Sfcdl  globular,  covcrtnt  only  a  small 

portion  of  the  vcrmiforra  pody;  heart  on  ventral  side  of 
rrcttim;  a  single  aorta;  sipboru  lonK.  united  and  furnished 
frith  two  po»tcrir>r  r.tlc.ircoii'i  "  pallets."    Ttni»i  British. 


Sub-order  \X.—Ani:linafea. 
HermaphrfKlite,  the  ovaries  and  ti  -('>  (li'<tin<-t,  with  separate 
apertures.   Foit  rather  small.  Mantle  (rcqncntly  presents  a  lourth 
orifice.   lixtr  rn.)!  jjill-plale  directed  tkmriqr  am  wUkmA  niHlcd 
bmcll.1.  Min^c  without  teeth. 
Fam.  I.  r«riir(^— Mantle  with  a  foHtll  apstmt  elpfcons 
loitg,  quite  separate,  completely  iCUaUle  ud  iowertible. 
Tkrada;  British.  Aithenoihtieriu, 
Fkm.  1.  Periptwnidat. — Siphons  separate,  naked,  complefelv  re- 
tnrtile  but  not  invcrtilsle.    Pcriptoma.    CorBjWrima.  Tyrria. 
Fam.  3.  A  naliniiitir  -  '-^iph'^r.'.  I  mf;,  iinilcd.  1  ■  a  in-  I  iiy  .1  i  !.■  1 1 
ill  ith.    not    completely    retractile.     Anclinj.      /Vci  .'i  wjsj ; 
Jiir  I'-.-ir  and  Cretaceous. 
Fam.  4.  Pluladomyida*. — Mantle  with  lourth  aperture;  siphons 
low,  COmpletdy  united,  naked*  IMOMWIC^ 
BMll.  with  postorlor  appcndaKe.  PMimmya. 


foot  . 
Fam.  5.  Arctmytdae. — Extinct 

mya.  Gmiiomya. 
Fam  fi.  PholndtUxdae. — Extinct 

/im'.j.  Alloriima. 
Fam  7.  Piiuromyiddt. — Extinct;  Secondary 

s!\ii.  Ctrpmya. 
Fam.  8.  /'oiMfori^fac.— Shell  thin,  {nc(|nivalve, 

internal:  siphoaa  vkv  atoic 

Faa;«:lf)ii2kMM(>r.— Shell  very  ItMouivilvt; 

panial  smus;  siphon*  short;  foot  smaft. 
Fam.  10  Ckamnslmei'Iaf  —.\   fourth  pallial  aperttiK 
pedal  .-i(«rture  small:  ^-ijib^ns  very  short  aiMSCpOII 

^tilled  by^bcr^^alve^ryrf^  ^ 


Secondary  and  Tertiary.  Ara>- 
;  TalaeoKMc    PkoladeUa.  Pky- 
Ptturomya.  Crtt- 
frco;  ligament 


III  a 


It: 
■hdl 


■acotary:  vatvea  comtoned  faadtwards  Into  a  caleareona  lite 

secreted  by  the  slphonsi  CkMt/Ma.  BrtdtiltM  (AtpfrgUbum^ 


Fam.  12. 

VI  rtitil. 
F-.im  13, 
»iu.ai. 


LyoHsiidae. — Foot    byssiferous;    siphons    short,  in* 

Av->njiti ;  British.   Enlodesma.  iiytUimetia. 
l>r/i,pri/n<.',jc— Siphr.ti',  •.hort,  am  papillose;  foot 
eii>i.i.ii.ir.    M..ir.  -pvciea  ugHiL  Ka" 


Eucirpa.  LyomuUa.  iJaiK.ardui. 

OMcrlV.StfiiMUiKatt 

Gills  have  lost  their  respiratory  function,  and  are  transfonMd 
into  a  musct^  Kptum  on  each  side  between  mantle  and  foot. 
All  iMriB»  ihre  at  oHmdcrsbtc  dcptha,  and  ait  CBahwwwa. 

Pnm  t.  PtMmyUae. — Siphons  short  and  separate;  brancUal 
•inh'in  with  a  latve  valve;  branchial  M-ptum  liears  two  greona 

of  onlires  on  either  side ;  bertnapbroditc.  J'oromya;  iTritisn. 
PermaUnnya.   Lu>pi%tka\  Cretaceous. 


Fam.  J.  Celo<onck>dac. — Branchial  septuffl  with  three  1 
orifices  on  each  side;  siphons  short,  1 
with  a  valve.  CWorsndka  (SiUnia). 

Faak  }.  ClupUunMiiM.— Branchial  septum  wMi  1  

of  very  narrow  synunetrfcal  orifioca;  sipfaoaa  hnc  ( 
extremities  surrouadcd  by  tentacles;  sews 
iaria;  British. 

Ai;thoritiks,— T.  Barrois,  "  L«  St>1.  ?  on  -inirm  des  LamcflU 
branches,"  Rreut  bit^.  Nwd  Prance,  i  (in  c  i,>:  J.itneson,  "  Oa  thtt 
Oriein  of  Pearls,"  Proc.  Zoet.  Spc.  (London,  1 /";);  R.  H.  Peck, 
"  Tne  Minute  Struai-n  of  the  Gills  of  Lamcllil  r.inch  Mollusca." 

gtart.  Journ.  Mtcr.  Sn.  xvii.  (1877);  W.  G.  ki.kwood,  "On  the 
rocture  of  the  Gills  of  the  l..imcllibninchia,"  Pktl.  TnmM.  &  CSKV. 
(•903):  K.  Mitsukuri.  "  On  the  Strurture  and  SignificancB  ol  soma 
aberrant  forms  of  Lamellibranchiate  Gills."  Quart.  Joum.  Uur.  Sci. 
XJU.  (1S81);  A.  H.  Cooke,  "  Mollincs,"  C>imbnd[t  Nalural  Uisiory, 
vol.  iii.:  Paul  Pdscaav,  "  MoUusca."  Tnotm  o»  Zai<Mv.  odilad  Iw 
E.  Ray  Laakolcr, pt.  v.  (B. R.Lk»  J.T.C| 

LAinimAis.  HuouB  Humk  robbrt  db  d  782-1854). 

French  priest,  am!  philosapUcal  and  political  writer,  was  bom 
at  Saint  M.aIo,  in  Tirittany,  on  the  iijth  of  June  178J.  He  wa» 
the  sori  of  a  shipowner  of  SaJiit  M.ilo  ennobled  by  Louis  X\'I. 
fur  public  services,  and  w.is  inUT.dcl  by  liib  father  to  follow 
mcrcanlile  pursuits.  He  spent  long  hours  in  the  library  of  an 
uncle,  dcvMiriBt  the  writinga  o(  Rousseau,  Pasol  and  otbera. 
He  thereby  acquired  a  vaU  and  varied,  tbMih  mpafidal, 
erudition,  wUdi  delennined  Ut  iiAwqmirt  CMott;  Of  a  ridte 
aiid  atnith*  mtBNb  aod  iiBpraaed  by  the  honon  «f  tte  FIneaca 
Rewliitkm,  lits  nbid  was  early  seized  with  a  morMd  vfew  of 
life, and  this  temper  charactcii/i- 1  h;m  throughout  all  his  chanRci 
of  opinion  and  circumslancc.  lie  was  at  first  inclined  towanli 
rationalistic  views,  but  partly  through  the  inlljitnc  of  his 
brother  Jean  Marie  (1775-1861),  partly  as  a  result  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  historical  studies,  he  felt  belief  to  be  indispensable 
to  action  and  saw  in  rcUgkm  the  moat  powcffnl  leaven  oC 
community.   He  gave  nttfltancc  to  tMM  ooavictlam  b  Ik* 

d  tm  M  silkHfiM  acAMBr,  pubSshed  taooyilMmsly  in  Paris  in 

1808.  Napolcon'.s  \y.M:v  ;r  i,-rd  llic  book  as  dangerously  idro- 
lopcal,  with  its  eager  riconiniciid.nion  of  nligious  revival  and 
active  rloric.il  orpiiiization,  but  it  .iwokc  the  ultramontane 
spirit  which  has  since  pbycd  so  great  a  part  in  the  jiolilics  of 
churches  and  of  states. 

As  a  rest  from  poikkal  Mrife,  Ijinrnnait  devoted  taatL  of 
the  following  year  to  %  tiMMhtifw,  In  aqaiBte  FtenA,  «r  the 
Sptadtm  Mmadunm  «t  huMkm  Btodut  (Louis  do  Blob) 
w||ehlweBtItM£c(SHil(i#fiNteef  (1809).  In  181 1  he  received 
the  tonsure  and  shortly  afterwards  became  professor  of  m.^thc- 
natics  in  an  ccclcsiasticaJ  college  founded  by  his  brother  at  Saint 
Malo.  Soon  after  Napoleon  had  concluded  the  Conccirdai  with 
Pius  VII.  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Dc  la 
IradUUm  de  rtglist  sur  rinstUutim  des  isitjues  (18 14),  a  wrilii^ 
occasioned  by  the  emperor's  nomination  of  Caiptfital  Jtouy  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  in 'which  he  ■trangly  coadeniBcd 
the  GftUiGaa  principle  iriikfc  aOowed  bishops  to  be 'created 
irrespective  el  the  pope's  sanctloh.  Re  was  in  Paris  at  the  first 
Boerbon  ratOfetien  in  1S14,  which  he  hailed  wIili  satibfaciiun, 
icaa  as  a  mooarddsl  than  as  a  strenuous  aposilc  of  religious 
rcRencralion.  Dreading  the  Ccnl  Jours,  he  c«.capc<i  to  I.,<)r  i'  :  , 
where  he  obtained  a  meagre  livelihood  by  giving  French  kssons 
lB««hDd  fbuMbgr  the eM  Juki  Cum  for  rvench 


lyiu^cd  by  Google 
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tedn  beetme  tutor  at  the  house  of  Lady  Jcntfngham,  whose 
first  hnpresaon  of  him  as  an  imbecile  cbonped  into  friendship. 
On  t  he  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  i8i  $  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  following  year,  with  ntanytnitfivings  as  to  his  calling, 
he  yielded  to  his  brother's  and  CanSD^Wlvie^aadVMaidilMd 
priest  by  the  bishop  of  Rconcs. 

The  first  volume  of  his  gieat  work,  Essai  tur  Fi»diftrtnce 
m  mtlUn  dt  nliptnh  vsySutA  in  1817  (Eng.  txaas.  1^  Lord 
Stadqr  «l  iUdadaart  LradoBt  iSgDt  and  affected  Etinpe  like 
%  apd^  fllVC*ttn&  m  the  words  of  I.acordaire,  a  humble  priest 
Vila  dt  the  autnority  once  enjoyed  by  Bossuet.  Lamennais 
4tllouiucd  toleration,  and  advocated  a  ("ailiolic  rLSioriitiun 
to  belief.  The  right  of  private  judgment ,  int  rod  un<l  by  !>«.>><  an  is 
ar,d  I-cibnitz  into  philosttphy  ,ui  1  sciincc,  by  Luther  into 
religion  and  by  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopaedists  into  politics 
and  sodely,  bad,  he  contended,  tennlnated  io  practical  atheism 
and  spiritual  death.  Ecclesiastical  authority,  founded  on  the 
absolute  revelation  delivered  to  the  Jewish  people,  but  sup{x>rlcd 
the  universal  tradition  of  all  nations,  he  pradained  to  be 
sole  hope  of  regenerating  the  European  caaununitics.  Tlvee 
auic  volumes  (Paris,  iStS-iR.<4)  fuilowed,  and  met  withamiMd 
nception  from  the  CaHiean  bishops  and  nionarihists,  but  with 
the  enthusiastic  ailhrsion  of  the  younger  clergy.  The  work 
was  examined  by  three  Roman  theologians,  and  received  the 
formal  approval  of  Leo  XII.  Lamennais  visited  Rome  at  the 
pope's  request,  and  was  ofltrcd  a  place  in  the  Sacred  College, 
which  he  refused.  Or.  lii^  return  to  Trance  he  took  a  prominent 

peit  ia  political  work,  asd  tetBtfacs  with  Chatcaubriud,  the 
vfceaitedeiniia^iiieawgBlegceBitia»tertetlieCeew»islwr, 
but  when  Villile  became  the  cluef  of  the  auppocten  of  absolute 
monarchy,  Lamennais  withdrew  his  support  and  started  two 

rival  organs,  Le  Drapcau  '.'.jj.v-  and  Le  Mimorial  calholiqut. 
Various  other  minor  works,  Lngi  i  hi  r  with  DelardigioncoHsidtTU 
d,:ns  its  rapporls  aire  I'orJr,-  l:; :7  d  pditi^Ht  (a  VOb.,  itas- 
18:6),  kept  Ills  name  before  the  public. 

He  retired  to  La  Ch£naic  and  gathered  round  him  a  host  of 
brilliant  disdplcit  >«rf<«y*>''g  C.  dc  Montalcmbcrt,  Lacordairc 
•od  Maorioe  de  GuCriBf  Ua  object  being  to  form  an  organized 
bo4]r  of  cfiaian  to  penaade  Uie  Fnnch  donr  eod  btty  Io 
etf  tlie  yoke  ef  tlw  state  camwifan.  Witb  Kone  at  hia  beck, 
•■be  thought,  be  adopted  a  frank  and  bold  attitude  in  denouncing 
the  liberties  of  the  Callican  church.  His  health  broke  down 
and  he  went  to  the  Pyrenees  to  recruit.  On  his  return  to  I.a 
Ch£naie  in  1827  he  had  another  dangerous  illness,  which  power- 
fully impressed  him  with  the  thought  that  he  had  only  been 
dragged  beck  to  life  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence.  Les 
fn0UitUfimiMmUi$tc  guerre  centre  I'tglise  (1828)  marked 
leiinnwtill  iWMilttii  mwmdatiBii  el  togralist  prioc^ks,  and 
kmerfonraid  he  dimait  of  the  advent  of  e  tbeocntk  democncy. 
TUgliveeffect  to  these  views  he  fouaded  LMieetr,  the  ficst  number 
e(  which  appeared  on  the  i6th  of  October  i8jo,  with  the  motto 
"  God  and  Liberty."  From  the  first  the  priprr  v.as  aggressively 
democratic;  it  dcmnnded  rights  of  l(jc:il  .idministralion,  an 
enlarged  sul7r;iv;e,  ur.i\orsal  freednni  of  ciu.smi  lu  e,  freedom  of 
instruction,  of  meeting,  and  of  the  press.  Methods  of  worship 
were  to  be  criticized,  improved  or  abolished  in  absolute  sub- 
mifsion  to  the  spiritual,  not  to  the  temporal  authority.  With 
the  hdp  of  lleatalenbat,  ha  founded  the  Afeiut  gfuirale  pour 

df^MM  it  hfliierU  religktmf  lAicb  becuae  a  fermching 
eigiBiiMloa,  H  had  agents  all  Dver  the  land  wbo  noted  any 
violations  of  religious  freedom  and  reported  them  to  head- 
quarters. As  a  result,  L' Avtitir's  career  was  stormy,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Cunservaiive  bishops  checked  its  drculalion; 
Lamennais,  Mootalcmbert  and  Lacordaire  resolved  to  suspend 
it  for  a  while,  and  they  set  out  to  Room  in  November  i!^3i 
to  ebtein  the  eppceval  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  "  pOgrims  of 
MMar**  wtm,  tflcr  wmHk  opposition,  received  in  audience  by 
lfcipo>»>t  w<ye»tbecondaiPiHb>t  tbeo^ect  which  biem^t 
<bcB  to  Kome  should  not  be  nendened.  TUs  «a»  «  tdtter 
disappointment  to  <;uch  earnest  ultr.imontancs,  who  received, 
■  few  days  after  the  audience,  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Pacca, 
•daUm  iMr  dapartm  fiea  Warn  mi  wgpelhn  ikat  tbe 
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Holy  See,  whilst  admitting  the  justice  of  their  intentions,  wotdd 
like  the  matter  left  open  for  the  present.  Lacordaire  and  Montal- 
cmlnrrt  cil  i.  )cil;  Lamenn.ii-,  limvcvrr,  rcii  .lirn  d  in  Rome,  but 
his  last  hope  vanished  with  ibe  issue  of  Gregory's  letter  lo  the 
Polish  bishops,  in  which  the  Polish  patriots  were  reproved  and 
the  tsar  was  afhrmed  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  then 
"  shook  the  dust  of  Kome  from  off  his  feet."  At  Munich, 
in  181a,  be  waived  Iheeaqrdiod  JfjraH  ««,  fwidwieing  hie 
pBBqr;  ee  a  waaft  L'Auub  wand  ead  the  ^feeerims  dteolvcdL 

Lamennais,  with  his  two  lieutenants,  submitted,  and  deeply 
wounded,  retired  to  La  Chtnaie.  His  genius  and  prophetic 
insight  had  turned  the  entire  Catholic  church  against  him,  and 
those  for  whom  he  had  fought  so  long  were  the  fiercest  of  his 
opponents.  The  famous  Pardcs  d'un  crpyant,  published  in  1834 
through  the  intermediary  of  Saintc-Bcuvc,  marks  Lanennais's 
severance  from  the  church.  "  A  book,  small  in  stae^butinunense 
in  iu  perversity,"  was  Grqpiry'a  oitidRn  in  a  new  cnQrdical 
letter.  A  tractate  of  ephof^na,  it  hie  tbe  vigotir  of  a  Hebrew 
peqpbew  and  c«aialBftttefftaliM|HM«C|neti6  feeling  k>st 
tea  wMjluhd  efengpiatfcni  end  mtoitcdvtewa  of  kings  and 
nlcrs.  The  work  had  an  extraordinary  circulation  and  was 
translated  into  many  Eur<^>can  languages.  It  i>  now  forgotten 
as  a  whole,  but  the  beautiftil  appeal-,  to  love  and  human  brother- 
hood are  still  reprinted  in  every  hand-book  of  I-'rench  literature,  i 

Henceforth  Lamennais  was  the  apostle  of  the  people  alone. 
Les  Affaires  de  Rome,  dcs  wtaux  de  Piglise  ei  de  la  scxiiU  (18)7) 
came  from  old  habit  of  religjoua  diKussions  rather  than  from  hia 
rcalmindoCi8i7,eratBMaiit«aabHtalut  wold.  LtLim 
du  pnpU  (i«37),  Af  r«KliMfi  eMditrw  (1839).  PdOigm  d 
Fusat*  dm  peupk  (1839),  three  vobincs  of  articles  from  the 
journal  of  the  extreme  democracy,  Le  Monde,  are  titles  of  works 
which  show  that  he  had  arrived  among  the  nu.'-siicKuii  s  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  and  he  socm  got  a  share  of  ilieir 
n..ut yrduin.  Le  Pays  et  le  gouirrticmcnt  (1840)  eausc<l  him  a 
year's  imprisonment.  He  struggled  through  difRciJtics  of  lost 
friendships,  limited  means  and  personal  illnesses,  faithful  to 
the  last  to  his  baldly  won  dogma  of  tlieaoveieigntyioif  the  people^ 
and,  to  judge  bgr  ua  contribution  lo  Leob  Bttac^  RmH  S$ 
^npti  WW  nnSf  te  aometbiM  flke  conmuBlHn.  He  vie 
named  pictldeDt  of  ibe  "Soetttfde  1h  eoUdarlt^  rfpubb'calae,** 

which  counted  half  a  million  adherents  in  fifteen  d.tys.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  had  his  sympathies,  and  he  started  Le 
Peuple  consliluant;  however,  he  was  compelled  lo  stoji  it  on 
the  10th  of  July,  complaining  that  silence  was  for  the  [xior, 
but  again  he  was  at  the  head  of  Im  K&idution  dcmocralique 
et  socialet  which  also  succumbed.  In  the  constituent  assembly 
he  sat  00  the  left  till  the  conpr  d'HiSi  of  Napoleon  IU.  in  1851 
put  an  end  to  eU  iMfict  of  popular  freedom.  While  dqputy  iie 
drew  up  a  ooatitution,  bat  it  wae  injected  aa  too  xaficeL  Ttef^ 
after  a  translation  of  Dante  dikSy  occupied  him  tlB  h!s  death, 
which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  February  1854.  He 
refused  lo  be  rcconcilrd  to  the  ( hurf  h,  nnd  was  buried  according 
to  his  own  directions  at  Pcrc  La  Chaise  without  funeral  rites, 

being  mourned  by  a  cBVBtlcM  eBBcoane  0f  dfmecwtic  end 

Utcrary  admirers. 

During  the  most  difficult  time  of  his  republican  period  he 
found  sdace  for  hk  intellect  in  the  composition  of  Une  vois 
de  frUmt,  written  dnifing  ids  imprisonment  in  a  similar  strain 
to  Lm  panlmdhm  eroyata.  This  b  an  iBicitatiBg  coetiilMtfiQii 
to  tbrBtentaie  of  captivity;  it  was  pufaBriwd  ia  Pub  is  184ft. 
He  also  wrote  Rsquisse  de  phUosopkic  (1840).  Of  the  four 
volumes  of  this  work  the  third,  which  is  an  exposition  of  art 
as  a  development  from  the  nspiralions  and  necessities  of  the 
temple,  stands  pre-eminent,  and  rcourina  the  best  evidence  of 

There  are  two  sOKaTled  (Etirmemplkts  dt  lamennais,  the  ffrat  In 
10  volttflKs  (ftiii.  1836-1837),  and  the  other  In  10  volamM  (Paris. 
1844);  both  these  are  very  incomplete  and  only  contain  the  works 
nieationed  above.    The  most  noteworthy  of  his  writings  Hibae- 

quently  p4jblUhetI  are:  Arai-hit' fvnih  rl  narviiitih  fiH);!.  T.r  r>,'uil 

df  III  Poloenf  fl^^fi).       ;  f-h.-.:  •wt-^h-.^ur-.  (I  ;  .'j'ifivi.v-.  [|--'  I. 

ItrBrantiUs  (1846)  and  la  Pinne  Cemidie,  ihcac  laitsr  being  trdiu- 
hMhnaaf  ibeCeiprtsaad  Of  OMNb 

u  lyu,^  jd  by  Google 
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Put  of  Kit  voluminous  corretpondence  has  aho  apprared.  The 

noal  faKcrc^tint;  volumes  arc  the  (ollowiiiK:  Carres fteniLtnce  dt  F.  Je 

MMMUWU,  Hitwl  by  E.  I).  Forgur>  <2  voK  ,  1855-1858);  CF.Krres 
inUUtt  de  F.  Lamennais,  c<litod  by  An^r  li!.ii/c  (2  vols.,  18M1); 
Corrttpondaitce  inrdiU  mlrr  Ijimrnnuw  rl  If  iHiron  dc  Vilroltn,  edited 
by  E.  D.  ForgUM  (l8l9-I>*S\) ;  ('i  n't.lin,-^i  dr  l.arirrir.iiis,  Ullres 

tmidtUs  d*  i8jt  d  1S4S,  cdiicd  by  A.  Uu  Uais  dc  U  V  illcralxJ  (1886): 
^■■WMii  d^aprit  da  dMimtmU  fuMMkbw  AMred  Rouaa^  (Rcniwa. 
iiklk\l99')  i  tjimennais  tMhmt.  SFkfmWm  tonesptmJatKe  wMtU 
by  A.  RotisscI  (Rcnncs,  1807):  Un  iMMnrnts  tnetnmm,  rdiied  by  A 
LjvciIIc  (1898);  Lttitei  de  Ijimeimats  i  UonUUtmbert.  edilea  by 
E.  D.  For){uc4  (|8<)X),  and  many  other  letters  publiiihc'd  in  the 
Kn  uf  blrur,  Rrvue  bntiinniLjur  iVc. 

A  list  o(  live*  or  studies  on  l_imcnn,iK  woul<l  fill  wvcral  rolunin*. 
Th«  followtng  may  be  mention^il.  A  Itlairc.  Estat  butgra^uue  tnr 
ii.  dt  Lamenmau  (1A58).  £.  D.  Fotcikh  Nolet  tt  tMUtntn  (1859): 
R.  BranctMre,  Nnmmatu^  tmr  ta  luUraUut  cmUmpTOuu  (1894} ; 

E.  Paguet,  PeibbfiM  tt  wumUltt,  ii.  (iSoiU .  P.  Janet.  La  Phttttopku 
it  Lamemmnt  (l^):  P>  Mctder,  S.j  ,  Lamennais  d  apris  m 
epmspamdamt*  H  let  tmatut  kt  plus  tSetnU  (1B93),  A.  Mollien  et 

F.  Duine,  LamtHitait,  so  ve  et  srs  tdfes;  Pates  dmstes  (Lyon*. 
1898):  The  Hon.  W.  Gibson,  The  Abbf  de  Lammenau  and  Ike  Liberal 
Catholic  AfowmenI  in  France  (London,  1 896):  E.  Rcnan  £ij<iii  de 
moralf  el  de  crOiijue  (1857);  R. Sch^rcr. MlMfei  de  criltque  relifeuse 
(1850):  C.  C.  Spuller,  Lamemiuus,  mii»  ifkulaire  tt  dt  pdUtgrn 
nUpeim  (itgs):  tigr.  Rkanl.  L'iak  ■mmuksim  (1883J.  and 
~  'atc-Beuvc,  Ptrlnm  enUtmpfntm,  tern*  L  (lAipJ.  and  f/tmttaux 

"s^tome  i.  |>.  33;  toow  sL  p.  347. 

^AHOHS  {Lamt>iMi0ns  if  Jermiak),  a  book  of  the 
Old  TesUmem.  In  Hebcew  liSS.  and  etStioitt  tbis  Uuk  ooOeo- 
tion  of  Bturgical  poems  b  entitled  imi  Ak  how!,  the  first 
wnril  nf  ch.  i-  (and  (  hs.  ii.,  iv.);  cf.  the  books  of  tlic  I\ f,;:!tcuch, 
anil  ihc  Bahyicmian  I^pic  of  Creation  (a  far  oUIlt  example). 
In  ihc  Scptuaginl  it  is  ca'.lcl  O/.^rjioi,  "  Ftxncral-songs  "  or 
"Dirges,"  ihc  usual  rendering  oi  Hcb.  mrp  (Am.  v  i ;  Ji  r. 
vii.  2q;  3  Sara.  i.  17),  which  is,  in  fact,  the  name  in  the  T.ilnnd 
(Baha  Baikra  150)  and  other  Jewish  writings;  and  it  was  known 
as  such  to  the  Fathers  (Jerome,  CiiwfA).  The  Septuagint  (B) 
intradttcea  the  book  thus:  "  And  it  came  to  pan,  after  Isnel 
waa  takcQ  captive  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste,  Jettmiah  sat 
wecpbig,  and  lamcBl^  with  this  Limeniatlott  over  Jerusalem, 
and  said  .  .  .^^  a'abticc  which  may  have  febted  originally 
to  the  first  poem  only.  Some  Scptuagint  MSS.,  aidd  (he  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  have  the  fuller  title  LumenltttioiuofJerrmir.h. 
In  the  ncl)rcw  HIIjIc  Lamentations  is  placed  among  the  Cetulnm 
or  ilagiographa,  usually  as  the  middle  book  of  the  five  iIe%illo!h 
or  Fcriai  Rolls  (Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclcsiastes, 
JSidmiaiOOording  to  ihe.qider  ^f  the  days  on  which  they  are 
ni4  fCtbe  Synacogue,  IjiMwrtillOns  being  read  on  the  9th  of 
Ab  (Mh  of  August),  when  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  is 
commenMrated  (Jfoir.  Sopkerim  t8).  But  the  Septuagint 
appends  the  book  to  Jeremiah  (Baruch  intervcdng),  just  as 
it  adds  Ruth  to  Judges,  thus  making  the  number  of  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  the  same  as  that  of  t  he  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  viz.  twenty-two  (so  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  8),  instead  of  the 
Sjmagogal  twenty-four  («-c  Buba  Balkra  146). 

Bxternil  fealura  and  poetical  structure. — These  poems  exhibit 
a  peculiar  tnctre,  the  so^aOed  "  llmpiiif  vetw,"  of  whidi  Am. 

fUfcn.  to  rfae 
Maid  lirafl! 
Lrfkltenup60bariAml^ 
aooeraiiivhfar 

trfdi  thne  aoccBted  tyBahlcai  ii'  foBowd  bjr  a 
ihorter  with  two.  Ois.  L-iii.  consist  of  staaaaa  of  thne  kucfa 
coa]dets  each;  chs.  fv.  ai>d  v.  of  two  like  Am.  v.  a.  This  metre 

came  in  time  to  l>c  distinclivc  of  cIcrv.  The  text  of  Larrunl.i- 
tions,  however,  so  often  deviates  from  it,  that  we  ran  only 
affirm  the  tendency  of  the  poet  to  cast  his  couplets  into  this 
type  (Driver).  Some  anomalies,  both  of  metre  and  of  sense, 
may  be  removed  by  judicious  emendatioB;  and  many  lines 
bcoNae  somiUi  owqih*  $  mt^  jmaaa  a  cmb  i»ea  vowels 
of  tba  MiN  daM,  ov  s  dlpblHBcd  pnouaciatiiMi  4i  oCjko,  or 
emtractioa  arrikatea of  cntaiaaitfiMaaa in  Syriac.  Tkeoldcst 
elegiac  utterances  are  not  oondied  fn  tUs  raetn;  eg.  David's 
(a  Sam.  iii.  33  f.  Abncr;  i'>.  i.  10  S.iul  ani  Jonathan).  Yet  the 
1^  the  latter,  'EiJt       iu  giiborim,  "  Ab  bow  are  heroes 


this  Hebrew  metre  m.iy  Li-  recognized  in  the  Babylc 
of  Gilgamci>h,  written  at  Icist  a  thousand  years  eailicr>— 
Fji-biint  Ibri  tuf-iyii  |  Ximru  ska  (/ri 
"Eabani,  my  (ricnd,  my  litUc  brother  !  |  LcofMud  o(  the  WiU!" 

and 


'  1. 


Kiki  luskul  I  Kiki  lu^ul-ma 
IM  sM  ardmmm  I  /tf ait  lilfitk 
*1fow*han  t  be  dumb  M  How  shall  f  bewafl  ? 

The  friend  whom  1  love  |  It  turned  to  clay  I  " 

Like  a  few  of  ihc  Psalms,  Lamentations  i.-iv.  arc  alphabetical 
acroslics^  Each  poem  contains  twenty  two  stanzas,  correspond- 
ing to  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  and  each 
stan/a  begioi  mkila  proper  letter.  (In  ch.  iii.  cadi  of  the  three 
coupleta  in  a  Maon  beglM  with  the  tame  letter,  to  lhat  tht 
alphabet  is  fcpcMed  thfioe:  cf.  Plalm  adx.  for  an  t^4dld 
repetition )  The  alphabet  of  Lamentations  8.  Bi.  Iv.  varies  from 
the  usual  order  of  the  lettcn  by  placing  Pe  before  Ain.  The 
same  was  doubtless  the  case  in  ch.  i.  also  until  some  sm'be 
altered  it.  He  went  no  further,  because  the  sense  forbade  it 
in  the  other  instanrcs.  The  variation  may  have  been  one  of 
local  use,  either  in  Judea  or  in  Babylom'a;  or  the  author  may 
have  had  some  fanciful  reason  for  the  Iranspontion,  sucfa  as, 
for  example,  that  Pt  following  Sameck  (ib)  fuggeat  the 
word  rao,  "  Wall  yd  **  (a  Sam.  ffl.  jt).  Ahlomk  the  oldcat 
Hdmw  dt0m  in  not  ilplnbaric  wnatlei,  it  la  a  corioaa  fact 
that  tte  woifd  trtr.  "Was  he  a  cewud?**  (Sc.  >A  ;  b.  vH.  4). 
is  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  four  lines  on  .M)ncr  (om. 
\  line  3);  and  the  initials  of  the  verses  of  David's  great  elegy 
are  mm  arsn  »!,  which  may  be  read  as  a  sentence  meaning, 
perhaps,  "  Lo,  I  the  Avenger"  (cf.  Dcut.  xxxii.  41,  43)  "will 
go  forthi ";  or  the  first  two  letters  ('x'l)  may  stand  for  w  m, 
"  Alas,  my  brother!  "  (Jer.  xrii.  18;  d.  xzziv.  s).  In  cryptic 
fashion  the  poet  thus  registers  a  voir  of  vengeance  on  Uw 
PhUhtiaca.  BoUi  kinds  efacraatie  eeear  side  by  side  in  fba 

degy,  is  followed  by  Psalms  cd.  csfi.,  wfaidi  are 
acrostics,  Uke  the  Lamentations.  Such  artifices  are  not  in  them- 
selves prcalcr  floes  on  p<.ie;ic  expression  than  the  excessive 
alliteratiMn  of  old  Saxon  verse  or  the  strict  rhymes  of  modern 
lyrics.   (Aiiiterattao,  bodi  faidil  wbA  iMml,  Ii  conMi  iB 

La  mentations  ) 

A.S  the  fin.-il  piece,  ch.  v.  may  have  soUered  more  in  transmission 
than  those  wfaidi  precede  it— even  to  the  eitent  «f  loaiag  the 
acrostic  fom  ODBBSome  of  the  Psafans  and  Nahmn  I),  ~ 
half  of  its  sunna.  It  we  divide  the 
like  ch.fv.,wtt  notice  sevenliwtiin  of  nacmstle.  TimAUpi 
stanza  (verses  7, 8)  still  precedes  the  Belk  (verses  9,  to),  and  the 
Ain  is  still  quite  dear  (verses  17,  18;  d.  1.  16).  Transposing 
verses  5,  6,  and  corrcciing  their  text,  we  see  that  the  JoJ  stania 
(verses  3,  4)  precedes  the  Lamed  (verses  6,  s).  Caph  having 
disappeared  between  them.  With  this  due,  we  may  rearrange 
the  other  quatrains  in  alphabetical  sequence,  each  according 
to  its  initial  letter.  Wc  thus  get  a  broken  scries  of  eleven  statuos, 
beginning  with  the  lettcfs  ■  (venea  7, 8),  a  (9^  to),  n  (at,  aa). 
1  (19.  d.  Psalm  cii.  is;  and  so),  t  (t,  ^,  0  (13,  erw;  1^ 
•  (3.  4).  *>  (6.  oraft;  Si  .  .  .  H)i  »  («;  It),  9  (i7t  «^), 
and  w  (15,  16),  succcssivdy.  An  internal  oonnezioa  wiO  now 
be  apparent  in  all  the  <^ianza.^ 

General  suhjecl  and  r^if'inf  cf  contml^. — The  theme  of  Lamenta- 
tions is  the  final  siepi'  nf  Ji  rM-vili  ni  f  5%  B.C.),  and  tkS 
attendant  and  subacqucut  nK  -criL-s  of  the  Jewish  people. 

b  dk  L  wa  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  distress  of  2Uoo.  after 
an  is  ovci;  The  poet  does  not  describe  the  events  of  the  di|^ 
nor  the  bomi*  ol  Ibe  capture,  but  the  pdnful  waeiiwMW  at 
subjection  and  tyranny  iriddl  foUowod.  HJlliM 
ii.  is  strictly  a  "  dirge."  SoB  |i  Mft  tel.  fts  h  \ 
as  a  \v!i!o'.vcd  princess,  hutJMk  nA 
the  ruin,  of  her  former  joys, 
Fron  v(tm:  IM  tO  tbO  Ond  (< 
speaker: — 

"O  come,  yc  tni 
BehoMandsee 
If  aid  then  he  Uha 


If) 
I 
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•  ymxMy  «f  tuphois  (d.  ch. 
&  i.fS):  tseifbtaf  in  iKT       to  IMracM  H^turnn  «ntb. 

pNWakcd  by  hrr  sin',  nnri  rryi'ng  for  vcnfcaaCt «■  tlw aaMMW 

iMk  who  had  rejoiced  al  her  overthrow. 

Tti*  fctt  h.ii  suffrrrd  much.  Vtrsc  5*  ttaS:  'yn  (v.  t8),  "  into 
capiivity,"  D-a  (v.  7),  "  advenariet."  For  vme  7,  Me  Boddc  V. 
l«i  -VRb  mb4  fM  "  «M  boMwL"  Vcne  m  .naAt  «^ 
m  im  m  avm  Van  For  tbey  aoaght  food  to  restore 
Gff.  arvd  found  U  not:**  cf.  Septiugint;  and  vrrv*  ji.  if.. 
Ver«e  jo:  the  incortgrtiOOT  "B"0  fo  "s,  "  For  I  K^'f^""^'" 
bfUed,"  tbould  "om  reai,  "My  inward*  burn";  Ho«,  xi. 
8.  Vcrtei  21  f.:  ".Ml  my  foe«  hcartl,  itMoicetl  That  IT"  (cl. 
PiaJm   ix.    13).   "Thou   dilvt.     iinng    Thou  "   ("Bf  "  Uw 

Djy  Thou  hast  procUimcii .  I-<  t  thtm  Ixtomc  Uht  ma  Ut  Ike 
tiree  "  (ny;  wr  Septuagint)  "  ol  ihcir  caUmity  come!** 

Chapter  iL— "Ab  how  ta  wrath  the  JjKd  |  B«Mi  Balh> 
Sigol"  Tb«  poet  Ismenu  Yabweh'a  Mfer  w  tkt  tno 
one  wbkb  destroyed  dly  aad  kiatdom,  mipwdcd  feat 

and  Sabbath,  rejected  altar  and  sanctuary.  He  menlions 
the  uproar  of  the  victors  in  the  Temple;  the  dismantling 
ol  the  walls;  the  exile  of  king  and  princes  (verses  i-q). 
Hf  recalls  the  mourning  in  the  doomed  ciiy,  ihi.-  children 
dying  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  the  prophcU  <!clui!inf;  ihc 
people  with  vain  hopes.  Passers-by  jc«rcd  at  the  fallen  city, 
nd  all  htt  CMoiies  triumphed  over  Ikt  (verses  10-17).  Sion 
h  iM«ed  19  cnr  to  tiK  Laid  in  praim  •pnut  iiis  piiilcM  work 

(VBICS  »8-m( 

Here  too  rmendailoo  it  occewary.    Vmr  40 '  ^  "He 

fi«e<i  Hi&  arrow,"  sc.  on  (he  sinng  (SrpiuJK>'<'-  Wrt^twatr); 
t(  pMlm  xi.  2.  Add  al  ihr  end  t*  (nn)  --S;.  "  (|c  spent  His 
anger  "  w-e  iv  fi.  Ezck.  vii  8,  x»  H.  ?i  v'cr^-  6 
uaro  ni  pB-».  "And  He  broke  down  the  wall  o{  His  (l»<llin>:- 
plicr  "  (Scptuagini  ri  ati>>utM  minai,  c(  Psalm  Ixxxiv  7/,  where 
VO  folluws.  »\  here).  U.  v  5,  Psalms  Ixju  IJ.  Uxxix  41 
fWiaps  crv^,  verses  i.  17.  Bui  Srptingnil  «■<  iwiriraii<i"> 
"•^  6-  IJ.  I7)"0rwi  (iv  4)  or  oven  pr"  Vewe  9.  pcrhap- 
"He  «wk  (job)  her  gates  in  the  gniund.— fte  khaiirnrd  her 


ban;  He  mode  her  ksng  and  her  pnnres  wander  (-<3a.  Jrr  xxiii. 
1) — Amonc  ihc  nation',  vnihoui  Tor  ah "  (rf  Ezrk  vii  id  f) 
Vene  18  Cry;  much  "  ir:^.  or  bitterly  -c.  Zcph  1  141  "  unto 
the  Lord.  O  Virjrin  P.iui;lnrr  of  Zion'  "  V'crH'  l<j  1*  nictrir.nlly 
ndttlldant.  and  the  l.i^l  <  l.iii>«'->  il<«  not  .i,;rre  with  what  follows. 
**  Fo»  the  life  of  thy  children"  was  altered  from  "(or  what  He 
hath  done  to  ilvec  "  {i>  ^'>w  'k);  and  ihcn  the  rest  was  added. 
The  uniform  gloom  of  this,  the  most  dirge-like  of  all  the  pieces,  is 
d  k|r  a  itaiile  ray  of  hopCb  «WM  the  hopt  of  vtniCBMe.  cf. 


Chapter  iii — Here  the  nation  is  p<-rsnn:ficd  .is  a  man  (cf. 
Hos.  xi.  1),  who  laments  his  own  cilamities.  In  view  ol  i 
II-:?,  ii,  jo-jj,  this  is  hardly  a  serious  deviation  fre)m  the 
stria  fonn  of  elegy  (Klagtlitd).  Buddc  makes  much  of  "  the 
dONCIIcraaleaBaciillllWith  ch.  a."  The  truth  is  that  the  break 
ii  aa  gpMi  81  kctWQM  aay  two  of  tbcae  poems.  Chapter  ii. 
cadi  wNh  a  OMidMi^  TmmtUt  amr  ker  ilMiahteml  chitdroi; 
chapter  fli.  nukea  an  cntMljr  na»  iM^lnateft  with  ka  aimvtly 
independent  "  I  an  fhe  Mant "  The  lappwulaa  «f  tlie  Divine 
Name  ts  intinlion.il.  Israel  durst  not  breathe  it,  until  compelled 
I'V  the  climaj,  verse  18;  cf.  Am.  vi.  10.  Contrast  its  frequency 
afterwards,  when  frround  of  hope  is  found  in  the  Divine  pity 
and  purpose  (verses  jj-4o),  and  \%hen  the  contrite  nation  turns 
toils  Go«l  in  prayer  (verses  55-<><)).  The  spirittui  aspect  of  things 
■s  DOW  the  main  topic.  The  poet  deals  less  with  incident,  and 
BKMt  with  the  Rtoral  Hgnificance  of  the  nation's  sufferings.  It 
b  the  iail#ana  ndafaalion  of  tbe  book.  Uk  poem  it  latber 
lyifcal  than  nanativai  wfeidl  vttf  account  fcr  aoaw  obnuiflica 
ia  the  conncvfon  of  thought;  but  his  alphabetic  scheme  proves 
that  he  de^iptrd  twenty-two  stanzas,  not  sixty-six  detached 
couplets.  There  is  something  arresiiiiR  in  that  Ix.VI  "  I  am  the 
Man  ";  and  the  lyrical  intensity,  the  rcli>;ious  depth  and  licnity 
t>(  the  whole,  may  well  blind  us  to  occasional  ruggedness  of  mi  tre 
ud  language,  abrtmt  innaitions  from  figure  to  figure  and 
•ther  alkged  hirmiinw,  Boae  of  which  may  not  have  iccmed 
•Mb  ta  the  poM'a  coteafyotaifca  tba  npctitko  of  the 
iencHe  word,  far  nMn  ftaqnent  in  Ftabn  odx.);  and  aonte 
disappear  on  revision  of  the  text. 

.  Vcne  s.  perhaps-  "  He  swallowed  me  up  "  fjer.  Ii.  14)  "  and 
Niin  W  bi^  **  W«*lM>  "  «d*  ^ao«  **       la.  mL  Cf. 


verse  6. 


>ft  cf.  aJ»o  nn^i,  Neh.  ix.  3a).  Verse  14:  "all  my 
people."  rather  all  peoples  (Heb.  MSS.  and  Syr.).  Verse  l6*,  rd. 
'ar^Ci.'i,  "  He  made  ine  bore "  (i.«.  grovel)  "  in  the  ashes:" 
cf.  Jer.  vi.  36:  Ezck.  xxvii.  30.  Verse  17a  should  be:  ruin 
••aa  cV^  "  And  He  cast  off  roy  soul  for  ever:"  we  verse 
31:  Pwlm  bcxzviiL  15.  Verse  36:  "  It  is  good  la  wott"  0wV) 
^'  M  tOtmi  "(ten  b.  idvii.  5);  or  "  It  is  good  Omt  ht  wmt  ami 
b€  fiknt "  (C97!  W  cf.  verse  27).  Verse  31,  add  •mtt,  "  his 
soul."  The  verae  is  h  reply  to  17*.  Verses  34-36  render:  "  To 
rni«h  under  His  feet  .  .  .  Adoiui  purposed  not  '  (Gen.  xx.  lo: 
!'>.jlni  Uvi.  18).  Verse  V).  (Gen.  v.  5;  or  '"en  Nch.  ix.  29)  14 
the  necessary  iccond  verb:  "  Wliy  doth  a  mortal  compUin.'"  (or 
"  What  .  .  .  bmcnt?  "  Doth  a  man  live  by  his  tins?  ":  Man 
"  lis'es  by  "  righteousness  (E^k.  xxxiii.  19).  For  the  wording,  cf. 
Psalm  Ixsdi.  M.  Venc  43a:  "  Thou  didst  encompass  with  (rg. 
.muo;  Hob.  W.  i)  "  anger  and  pursue  us."  Syntax  as  vme 
6611.  Verse  49.  rd,  n?tfl  (cf.  ii.  18  also).  Verse  51:  "Mine 
eye  did  hurl  to  her>elf  "  (■'«:'»),  "  By  weeping  over  my 
people:"  Verio  4S;  ch.  i.  If.;  Jcr.  xx\i.  15.  Verse  5?:  "They 
quelled  my  life  in  the  [  .t  "  l^ln   I;  \\\   4,  Ixxxvili.  4,  7; 

verse  55):  "  I  hey  hrourkt  me  diratn  lo  Abaddon  "  (jiTaB  'jn-wj 
cf.  Psaim  Ixxxviii.  13).  Vcne  5S:  "  O  plead.  Lord,  the  cause  of  My 
soul!  O  redeem  my  life!  ";  cf.  Pialia  cxtx.  154.  If  the  prayer  for 
venKeanee  liegins  here,  Dudde's  "  deep  division  in  the  middle  of  an 
aero5iic  letter-group"  \-anishes.  Verse  59.  rd.  fny,  "my  pervert- 
ins;;"  inf.  pi.  r.  sufT.  olij.;  rf.  ver*r  .-56.  Verse  6l6  repealed  by 
mistake  (nm  '•1''.  Perhaps:  "  Wherewith  they  docKcd  my 
steps:"  fups  wv*;  Psalm  Ixxxix.  51  f.  Venc  63.  rd.  c=V,  as 
usual,  and  oni'u,  as  in  verse  14  and  Job  xxx.  g  \'i  r^f  Os: 
"  Thou  wilt  give  them  m.idncss  "  fcf.  Arab.  (uif£n;  mainiim,  mad) 
"  of  heart;  Thou  wilt  cur»e  .in<l  ci  n^nmc  them!  "  (cAon  VR). 
Chapter  iv.  "  Ah,  how  doth  gold  grow  dim, — 
Tbe  finest  ore  change  hue!  " 

The  poet  shows  how  famine  and  the  sword  desolated  ZioB 
(vcraca  i-ro).  All  was  Yahweh*s  work;  a  wonder  lo  tbe  bcathta 
world,  bat  accounted  for  by  tbe  crimca  of  prophets  and  priests 
(Jer  xaKI.  it,  14.  uvi.  8,  *o  IT.,  nix.  31-13),  who.  Gke  Cain. 

became  hotnrless  wanderers  and  outcasts  (verses  11-16).  Vainly 
did  the  besieged  watch  for  succours  from  Eg>-pt  (Jer  uivii. 
S  ff ),  and  even  the  last  forlorn  hope,  t!ic  flight  of  "  Vahwch's 
Anointed,"  King  Zedekiah,  was  doomed  lo  fail  (verses  17-20, 
Jer  xxxiz.  4  fl).  F.dom  rejoiced  in  her  ruin  (Ezek.  JUV  11, 
xxxv  15,  Obad.;  Psalm  czxxviL  7)^  but  Zion^  sin  la  now 
atoned  for  (cf  Ia.iL  »),  and  she  aiqr  lode  iocwavdttt  tba  JodgBRK 
of  her  foe  (verses  31-33). 

Verse  6d,  perhaps:  "And  their  ruin  tarried  not"  (hv 
ore),  cf.  Pro,  xxiv.  33.  Verse  jit  "Their  body "  M.  Bra) 
"  was  a  sai^iie:  "  see  Ct.  v.  14:  Dn.  a.  6.  Verae  9r  "Happier 
were  the  slain  of  the  sword  Than  the  slain  of  famine!  For  they  ** 
(Sepiuagtnt  om.),  "  they  passed  away  "  (oVi  Septuagint;  Psalm 
xxMx.  14)  "  «ith  a  sub  "  (Ju.  ix.  54;  Is,  xiii.  l.s;  Jer.  Ii.  4). 
"Suddenly,  in  the  field"  ('c2  cx.-'S;  Jer  xiv.  is).  \'<rve  ij, 
add  ""I  after  -rs-ij;  cf.  Ju.  xiv.  4;  Jer.  xxii.  16.  Verse  I7f.: 
"While  we  watched"  (Septuagint)  "continually:"  ie»t3i«»3. 
Verse  18:  "Our  steps  were  ourfocd  "  (ns  Mi>S,:  see  Pro.  iv.  13; 
Job  Kviii.  7}  "  from  wallcina  In  our  open  place*  "  (before  the  city 
gates:  Neh.  vifl.  1.3):"  The  oompleuon  of  our  days  drew  nigh 
(mr  fNrta  er  3X;  cf.  Le^,'.  viii.  33:  Job  xx.  37).  "Tor 
our  end  was  come  "  (Etek.  vii.  3,6.  &c.).  Verse  3 1.  Septuagint  oro. 
U>  idittocr.  »:  "  Settler  in  the  Um^  "  (m.  of  Judah:  d.  £acfc. 
.lo^joonlSi  Miapa'OTVir'*Siia(r«f  the  Land**). 


xxxv.io^3oaE»i.Si  i«Aapa'OTWir--aiia(r«ltnaLaail'*). 

Chapter  v.— A  sorrowful  suppUeatfc)*,  in  wfeidi  tba  1 

deplore,  not  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  their  own  State  of  gaBiftg 
dependence  and  hopeless  poverty.  They  are  still  •■lifferinp  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers,  who  perished  in  the  calasrro[ihc  {yc:'^ 
7).  They  arc  at  the  mercy  of  "  servants  "  fver'^e  .S.  cf  j  Kings 
XXV.  34;  Neh.  v.  15:  "  Yea,  even  their  '  boys  '  lorded  11  over 
tba  people  "),  under  a  tjrranny  of  pashas  of  the  worst  type 
(veiaea  it  L).  Tbe  aofl  ia  awncd  by  alicaa;  and  tbe  Jewa  bnva 
to  buy  tlxir  watat  and  invaod  <vaasa  »,  4;  df.  NcL  la.  jd  f.) 
While  busy  harvesting,  ibey  are  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the 
Bedouins  (\<.-rse  o)-  Jackab  prowl  among  tbe  mins  of  Zion 
(verse  iS;  cf  Xch  iv.  j).  And  this  conditian  «f  tbiufi  baa 
already  lasted  a  very  long  lime  (vcr&e  so). 

Verses  5  f.  irannpcHo  and  read-  "To  adversaries"  (0^) 
"  »f  »<jbniittr<l.  haying"  (t5«S),  "'We  sh-tll  be  satiifiod  with 
bread'"  (cf.  Jer.  xlii.  14);  "The  yoke  of  our  neck  they  made 
heavy"  (Nch.  v,  15:  os^  ""a*-!),  "We  toil,  and  no  rest 
IS  allowed  us."  Verse  13:  "  Nofaica  cndmed  to  ^nml,  .\iid  princes 
staggered  under  logs "  (enm  Ur  tnma,  which  belongs  lo  verse 
t4t  arm  tat  ang^  BbcI.  ak  ]»  ' 
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V.  7 ;  vi.  17).   V«ne  19.  "*  But  Thou ..."  IValm  dl  13  Ofell  out  •fter 

preceding  1,  verse  18).  Verse  32,  omit  dm;  diftogr.  o(  following;  «=. 

Aulkcrskip  and  daU. — Tl>e  tradition  of  Jeremiah's  authorship 
cannot  be  tnced  higher  than  the  Scptuagint  version.  The 
pitlatory  note  there  may  cone  irom  a  Hebrew  MS.,  but  perhaps 
nfos  to  chapter  i.  on(jr  ("  JcrcDiiab  ma%  Iku  dirtc  ").  The 
idaa  tkitliMBMMiigw  «w  oridaabr  »ppqwied  10  Jcnmith 
ib  ^  RebKv  Cta«l^  u  It  b  to  tte  4dd  venhu,  lad  im  aftei^ 
iMfda  5>  pararcd  from  it  and  added  to  the  other  Mcgilloth  for 
the  liturgical  convenience  of  the  Synafogue,  rests  on  the  fact 
that  Joseph  us  (Ap.  i.  1,  8)  and,  following  him,  Jerome  .ind 
Origen  reckon  22  books,  taking  Kuth  with  Judges  and  Lamenta- 
tions with  Jeremiah;  whereas  the  ordinary  Jewish  reckoning 
gives  34  books,  as  in  our  Hebrew  Bibka.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  artificial  reckoning  iceoidfav  to  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  Uebtew  >iplMbct  was  mcr  orach  noa  than  a  fanciful 
■miMTtiin  B«w  in  dm  S^mnfint  thn  cdMing  order  nmy 
nne  be  ntfilnd.  It  tfptm  VkAy  tbnt  LnmcBtations  was  not 
Iran^ted  hf  Ae  ttne  hand  as  Jeremiah  (NOldckr)  Unlike 
the  latter,  the  Scptuagint  L.nmcntations  slicks  closely  to  the 
Massorctic  text.  The  two  l»ooks  can  hardly  have  been  uniied 
from  the  first.  On  the  strength  of  3  Chron.  xxxv.  son;c 
ancient  writers  (e.g.  Jerome  ad  Zech.  xii.  11)  held  that  Jeremiah 
composed  Lamentations.  When,  however,  Josephus  (Ant.  i. 
5, 1)  lUUM  iku  Jeremiah  wrote  an  elcfjr  on  jMiah  still  exUnt 
in  Ut  dtaQT,  bt  nny  bt  merely  quotiof  a  Uttit  ton  nnidi  of  Cbm. 
lK;^;nnditii6bvioiistbaibenecdnntBennflarbooii  (mc 
Whftton'knMe).  ]tisurfed,indeed,lhattheauthorofChf«iiIclc» 

could  not  have  im.igincd  a  prophet  to  have  •sympathized  with 
suih  a  king  as  Zedekiah  ut  warmly  as  is  imf)liL(l  by  Lamentations 
iv.  .'o;  and,  ilierefore.  tie  must  have  connected  the  passage 
with  Josiah,  the  last  of  the  good  kings.  However  that  may 
hSTe  been,  the  Chronicler  neither  says  that  Jerenii.ih  wrote  ail 
ibn ekfiw  comprised  in  The  Qinoth,  nor  does  he  imply  that  the 
entire  CoOcction  consisted  of  only  five  pieces.    Rather,  the 

contmy;  for  be  invU»  that  Tkc  Qiiulk  contained  not  aaiy 
Jtmniab'n  linib  dii«e  on  Jodah.  bat  nlM  tbe  tlqiian  nl  *'nil 
tbe  ringing  men  and  rfnginK  women,"  from  the  time  of  J«iidi% 

death  (608)  down  to  hb  own  day  ( ud  century).  The  untimely 
fate  of  Josiah  became  a  stock  allusion  in  dirges.  It  is  not  meant 
that  for  three  centuries  the  dirpe  writers  had  nothing  else  to 
sing  of;  much  less,  that  they  s.inf;  of  the  fall  of  Jeru-s.ilem  (pre- 
supposed by  otir  book)  before  its  occurrence.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  probable,  either  that  the  Chronicler  mistook 
Lnacntntionn  iv.  for  Jceeaiab's  diigs  on  Joiiab.  ot  that  the 
boAhecnllinsOiytiintlJenlicalwIihow^^  Uter 
writers  misandmtond  blnii  because— on  Ibn  gMUMl  nl  rwinin 
obtrusive  dmOarMen  between  Jercmttb  and  tnnientatflDM 
(si  r  Driver,  L-O.T.  p.  433  f  ),  snr\  the  supposed  reference  in 
L.imentations  iii.  53  (f.  to  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  6  ff.,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  Jeremiah  was  the  one  well-known  inspired  writer  who 
had  lived  through  the  siege  of  Jerusalem — they  naturally  enough 
ascribed  this  little  book  to  the  prophet.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  tbn  same  emotional  temperament,  dissolving  in  tears  at 
tbn  ipnctacle  of  the  eoonliy's  woes,  and  exprcsaiag  itself  to  a 
glint  natnnt  in  tbn  nunn  or  liniilar  kngnagsb  in  nnticnnbit  in 
Ibe  antborCs)  of  LamentatioM  f.-fv.  and  in  Ji  iniilnh  Aad  buth 
refer  these  wms  to  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  sins  of  tbo  mtfon, 
and  p.irticul.irly  of  its  i>rophets  and  priests. 

Tlii>,  liuv. ir.  i<  not  i  iioii;;h  to  [>ru\e  identity  of  authorship; 
and  the  followirij;  consider.itions  militate  strongly  against  the 
tradition,  (i.)  The  Language  and  atyle  of  Lamentations  are 
in  general  very  unlike  those  of  Jeremiah  (see  tlie  details  in 
NIgtlsbach  and  Ldhr);  whatever  allowance  may  be  nnde  for 
conventional  differences  in  tbn  rfnrttnrflTgy  of  dagine  poetry 
and  prophetic  prose,  even  of  n  nnin  or  Tem  lyrlcd  cut.  (ii.) 
L.imt  nt. I  till  r.ii.i  V.  show  a  knowledge  of  F,7cl;  ill  fcf.  Lamentations 
ii.  4f,  ku.  XX.  8,  31;  Lam.  ii.  14;  Ez.  xii.  24;  xiii.  to,  14; 
Lam.  ii.  15;  Ez.  xxvii.  3;  xxviii.  i»;  Lam.  iv.  30;  Ei.  xix. 
4,  8)  and  of  Is.  zl.-lxvi.  (Lam.  L  10,  onono;  Is.  Ixiv.  10;  I^am. 
L  is;  Is.  I»ii.  3;  Lam.  iL  t;  In  bvL  i;  Lan.  iL  tc;  Is. 
iliii.  aft;  Una.  iL  ij  4to  j  wrtv;  Ik  d.  il»  ag;  Lnnki.  sjc; 


Is.  U.  156;  Lam.  iii.  16  eon;  Is.  dvit.  5;  Lam.  iiL  30;  ti. 
i.  6;  Lara.  iv.  14;  Is.  lix.  3,  10;  Lam.  iv.  15;  Is.  IiL  11;  Lam. 
iv.  17c;  Is.  xlv.  20;  Lam.  iv.  aa;  Is.  xi.  2).  Jeremiah  docn 
not  quote  Eaekiel;  and  he  could  hardly  have  quoted  writingn 
of  the  age  of  Cyrus,  (iii.)  The  coinctdmoet  of  jangnage  between 
Lamentations  and  certain  late  PsalaH^  ndl  nn  Ilinlnis  Izix., 
Uxiv.,  InXi,  ImviiL,  luxiib,  odXi,  nan  nnaaanaa  Mid  rignii* 
cant,  atlenataangeiierntfaidicntionofdnte.  (iv.)  Tbe  point  of 
view  of  Lamentations  sometimes  differs  from  that  of  the  propliet. 
This  need  not  be  the  case  in  L  21  f.  where  the  context  shows  that 
the  "  enemies  "arc  not  the  Chaldeans,  but  Judah 'sill  neighbours, 
Kdom,  Ammon,  Moab  and  the  rest  (rf.  iv.  Ji  f. ;  iii.  59-66  may 
refer  to  the  same  foes).   Ch.  ii.     may  refer  tu  t)0[)ular  prophecy 
("  Aer  prophets";  cf.  verse  14),  which  would  naturally  be 
silenced  by  the  overwhelming  falsification  of  its  comfortable 
pndictiooa  (iv.  14  fl.;  cL  Jcr.  itv.  xj;  Exek.  vfi.  a6  L;  ftalm 
Iniv.  9).  Bnt  thonilb  Jennddh  i»na  by  no  mum  didaynl 
(Jer.  xsdv.  4  i.\  he  would  hardly  have  spoltaa  «f  iB 
the  terms  of  Lam.  iv.  20;  and  the  prophet  nerer  looted  to 
Egypt  for  help,  as  the  poet  of  iv.  17  appears  to  have  done  U 
must  be  admitted  that  Lamentations  exhibits,  >i[m  n  the  whole, 
"  a  poet  (mnrr)  in  sympathy  with  the  old  lire  of  the  nation, 
whose  attitude  towards  the  temple  and  the  king  is  far  more 
popular  than  Jeremiah's"  (W.  Robertson  Smith);  cf.  i.  4, 
10,  19,  ti.  6,  7,  20C.  (v.)  While  wc  find  in  Lamentations  aouM 
things  that  we  should  not  have  expected  from  Jcrcmiab,  w 
miss  other  thiogs  characteristic  of  tbe  pnfibnt  Than  b  no 
true  of  fail  confident  faitb  bi  (be  ifatentlaii  nf  botb  brnet 
and  Judah  (Jer.  iii.  14-18,  xxiti.  3-8,  xxx.-xxxii!.),  nor  of  his 
unique  doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34),  as  a 
ground  of  hope  .md  <  oii^dat  ion  for  Zion.    The  only  hof«r  ex- 
pressed in  Lamentations  i.  is  the  hojie  of  Divine  vengeance  on 
Judah's  malicious  rivals  (t.  21  f.);  and  even  this  is  wanting  from 
th.  it.  Chapter  iii.  finds  comfort  to  the  thought  of  Yahwch's 
unfailing  matyi  bnt  ends  with  n  lender  cry  for  vengeance. 
Cbnptar  iv.  anggnta  neitber  bspe  ftar  conaolatfan,  natfl  the  cnd« 
nrhaie  «e  bnvn  nn  aaanHUiee  tbat  Son^  puniahmant  la  complete, 
and  a^  will  not  again  be  exiled  (iv.  ai  L).  The  last  word  is 
woe  for  Edom.  In  chapter  v.  wc  have  a  prayer  for  restoration: 
"  ^f.;kc  ns  return,  O  Yahwch,  and  »c  shall  return!"  (i  r.  to 
our  pristine  state).    Had  Jeremiah  been  the  author,  wc  should 
have  expected  .something  more  (K).sit:vc  and  definitely  prophetic 
in  tone  and  spirit.   (The  author  of  diapter  Lii.  seems  to  have 
felt  this.  It  wna  a|iparenlly  written  in  view  of  chapter  ii.  as  a 
kind  of  idigioaa  cemtcipoiae  to  its  burden  of  dcapair,  whicb 
It  fiist  taken  np^  vnnaa  i-aa  nndtben  diaatontcab  waaa  ex  ff<). 
(vL)  Itaeeniaabnostsuperfluouatoaddtbat,fat]iebrieCnBd 
troubled  story  of  the  prophet's  life  after  the  fall  of  the  dty 
Jcr.  xxxix.-xliv.),  it  is  difhcult  to  specify  an  occjsion  when 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  necessary  ii  '^ure  ind 
quiet  for  the  composition  of  these  elaborate  and  i.Tre[ull>  con- 
structed pieces,  in  a  style  so  remote  from  his  ordinary  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  utterance.  And  if  at  the  very  end  of  hia 
stonny  cnzcer  be  really  found  tine  and  indioatioo  to  write  any^ 
thuig  of  this  nature,  we  may  wonder  why  it  ma  not  inchided 
in  the  ceBaidcraMe  end  noaaewbat  miscdlaneoua  vdunM  of  bin 
works,  or  at  least  mentioned  in  tbe  chapters  which  relate  to  his 
public  activity  after  the  catastrophe. 

Budde's  d.itc,  550  B.C.,  might  not  be  too  early  for  chapter  v.' 
if  it  st.hod  .il.jiie.  Uut  it  was  evidently  written  as  the  close  of 
the  bo<ik,anil  jHrhaps  to  complete  the  number  of  five  divisions, 
after  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch;  which  would  bring  it  below 
the  date  of  Ezra  (457  n.c.).  And  tfata  date  is  supported  by 
internal  indicatiooa.  Tbe  Divine  iatgatfulnea  has  nfacndy 
lasted  a  very  long  time  since  tbe  cetasttefAn  ("tar  ewa^" 
verse  20);  which  seems  to  imply  the  lapse  of  nvcb  auNC  tbaa 
thirty-six  years  (cf.  Zech.  i.  i.').  The  hill  of  Zion  is  slill  a 
deserted  site  haunted  by  jackals,  as  it  was  when  Nrhemiah 
arrived,  445  B.C.  (.Wli  i.  i.  ii  3,  17,  iv.  ,5).  And  the  condi- 
tions, political  and  economic,  seem  to  agree  with  what  is  told  us 
by  Nehcmiah  of  the  state  of  t  hings  which  he  found,  and  which  pre* 
vaded  befaae  Ua  enning:  d.  eapb  Ndk  V.  a>g  «itb  Luaeauiiaaa 
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V.  s,  10,  aad  Neb.  v.  sf  with  Lamentttions  v.  5,  8.  There 
h  noUung  in  chapter  L  iMck  Nchemub  himielf  niiht  not  have 
h»Aimhtekmpm(fLikk.i.4^  TheavntlwaC 
tktavt  Kgkt  OD  mm  bo;  and  then  im  cakh 

ddenccs  of  language,  r;.  "  The  Province  "  (of  Judei^lMk  L 
i,  cL  vcne  t;  "adversaries"  (om),  of  Judah's  hoatfle  B(I#H 
boms,  verae  7,  Neb.  iv.  11;  "made  my  strength  stumble," 
verse  14,  cf.  Nch.  iv.  4  (Hcb.);  the  prayers,  verses  31  Neh. 
iv,  4  f.  (Hcb.  iii.  36  f-),  arc  similar.  The  memory  of  what  is  told 
in  Neh.  iv.  $  (11),  Enmiv.  93  f.,  v.  5,  may  perhapa have sucgestcd 
the  peculiar  term  naao^  iltppage,  armt,  vme  7.  With  vcne  5 


<lNeii.v.  iSend^Jcr.zLiif.  The"raMiutaftbecaptlvity*' 

(Neh.  L  3  f .)  became  modi  attenuated  (cf.  tune  4),  because  alt 
«bo  could  escape  from  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  foreigner 
left  the  country  (d.  vcne  6).  Venca  11,  19  (deaith  of  food), 
20  (danger  in  the  fieU,  attmtioa  is  tte htm^  agiw  wulowly 

viih  Neh.  v.  6,  9  f. 

^  Cbapten  ii.  and  hr.  cu  b«dly  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
bcsmning  of  the  Peniaa  period.  Tbey  might  then  have  been 
vritten  by  one  who,  as  a  youns  man  Of  sixteen  or  twenty,  had 
•imrtsfd  the  teirible  scenes  of  fifty  jmn  brfon.  If,  boirever, 
•i  b  generally  recognised,  these  point  mm  Mt  the  spontaneous 
and  unstudied  outpourings  of  passionate  grief,  but  compositions 
of  calculated  art  and  studied  cfTccts,  written  for  a  purpose,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  contemporary.  A  poet  of  a 
later  generation  might  have  sung  of  the  great  drama  in  this 
f.i'^fiion.  The  chief  incidents  and  episodes  would  be  deeply 
graven  in  the  popular  memory;  and  it  is  the  poet's  function 
to  make  the  past  live  again.  There  is  much  metaphor  (i.  ij- 
I5r  I.  »4»  iii.  viMt  iv.  1  A.),  and  littlo  detafl  bcarood  tlw 
hoiMB  wmI  ii  !■«  itifiB  (m»  DtnL  arHB.  5a  t.\  t  Kiag> 
vi.  18  f.)  Aeqaaintanoe  with  the  existing  literature  and  the 
popular  remiaiMeneea  of  the  last  days  of  Jerosalem  would  supply 
■I  aa^lb  fouBdatioa  for  aU  that  we  find  in  these  poems. 

I.lTEFATl'RE. — The  o1(tcr  literature  is  fully  given  by  NaKcUbach  in 
l-int'-'''  Hilo-i-.vrrk  A  T.  w.  {\'nh><,  Kn^;.  trans,,  I871,  p.  17).  AmimK 
CMmiiicnt.inc!>  may  tic  no(ict-i)  those  of  Kalkar  (in  l^tin)  (iK;j(i); 
O,  Thciiiui  in  Kuntrfastles  Exet.  Ilundlmh  (1855),  who  ascriLics 
chapters  iL  and  iv.  to  Jeremiah  (comp.  K.  Uuddein  Z^.T.W.,  1862, 
K  aals  VWmngcr  (1857):  Neumann  (i»s8):  H.  Ewald  in  his 
fihKr.  «bI.  L  pt.  iL  (2nd  ed.,  1866);  En»l&afdt  (1M7):  Nagels 
•p.  €U.  (1868):  E.  Gertaeh.  Die  Khtelied.  Jm  (Obfl) :  A. 


iusca  in  Bunaen's  Bibdw€rk  iii.  ( 18M) :  C.  F.  Kcll  (itTa)  ( l^ng. 
transi,  1874);  Payne  Smith  in  The  Speaker's  Commemlary;  Reus*. 
La  BMe:  poiiie  lyriqtu  (1879) ;  T.  K.  Chevnc,  at  end  of  "  Jeremiah. 
PtUpit  Commentary  (1883-188S);  E.  H.  Plumptre,  in  Ellicott's 
O.r.  for  Entfisk  Readers  (1884):  S.  Octtii  in  Strack-Zecklcr's 
tiunvl-  Komm.  A.T.  vii.  (i8ii9);  M.  Ukhr  (1891)  and  ^sunHand- 
kommentar  xum  A.T.  (iSoj);  F.  Baclhwa  mP.  Kautoch,  JN* 
BriliM  Sekri/t  d.  A.T.  (1894):  W.  F.  Adeney.  Ex^MiWi  BibU 
(189s);  S  Mmocchi,  Le  Lameniaxioni  di  Cerrmia  (Rome,  1897);  and 
K.  Budde. "  Fttnf  Mc«fllot."  in  Kitrur  Hd.-C«mm.  turn  A.T.  (1898). 

For  irxtuji  and  uterary  criticism  see  also  Houbigant,  NMae 
Crttuof,  ii.  477-4S3  (1777);  E.  H.  Rodhe,  A'am  Jeremias  Tkrtnos 
Kriptent  qwuitionei  (Lundac,  1871):  F.  Montet,  Etitd*  sur  U  lime 


  (Geneva,  1875) ;  G.  bicketl,  Cvmina  V.  T.  metrice. 

It9-IM  (t8«3),  and  WUntr  Ztttsekrip  fir  Kumde  dtt  Mornnlcndes, 
viiL  101  ff.  (1894)  (cf.  also  his  Dkhunttn  der  HebrSer,  u  87-108, 
I88>):  Mcrkcl,  Uber  da*  A.T.  Buck  der  KUteiieder  (Halle,  188^): 
J.  Dys/rinck,  Tke4>lo^ck  Tijduhrtfl,  xxvi.  3J0  ff.  (1892) ;  S,  A.  Fne*, 
'  r.inIN  If  zwischcn  Thr.  iv.,  v.  und  d.  r  Makkab&crieit."  /./I .  T. »'.. 
aiii.  1 10  fT.  (1803)  (rh.-i]i5.  iv,  v.  M-iccatn-an ;  i,-iii.  Jeremiah's);  and 
on  the  other  side  I.uhr,  /  .-I.V  lf.  xiv.  51  If  (i.S'U):  1^  **-!jP-  5' 
Dtr  Spratkiibrauch  dei  Bucket  der  JUatiiuder ;  ami  l<dhr,."  inrcni  iii. 
ond  aiejemnianiscbc  Autorachift  AMMa  4tt 
ZA.T.W.,  xxiv.  I  ff.  (1904). 

On  the  proaody,  see  (besides  the  worin  of  Rirken  and  Dvserinck) 
K.  Bodde,"  Dasbebrtiachc  Klagelied.  "  Z.A.T.W..  ii.  1  fT.  (1882),  iii. 
999  ff.  (1883),  xL  234  ff.  (tSgl).  xii.  31  if.  261  ff.  (1892):  Preuittukt 
JcJuhrifker,  Ixxiii.  461  <!.  (1893):  and  C.  J.  Ball,  "The  Metrical 
Structure  of  Qinoth,  "  P  S  li.A .  (.March  1887).  (The  writer  was  then 
unacquainted  with  Hu^Ml-'s  previous  labours.) 

The  following  may  al»u  lie  consulted,  NuMckc,  Die  A.T.  Literatmr, 
ap.  141-148  (1868) :  Scinccke,  Ceuk.  dtt  Volkes  Itroti,  ii.  39  ff.  (1884) : 
tbOt,  Gtuk.  p.  701,  n.  I  (1887};  Smend  in  Z.A.T.W.  (1888), 
p.«»f.;Steinthal,''I>ieKl«eliederJer."inBfWi<)i</J?W,-/'»i/o.topAi>, 
•*-i3 (1890) :  Driver,  L.O. T  (1 891 ),  p.  428,  "The  Lamentation*" ;  and 
Owya'aattida " I annntiwia (BwlS." imEMcBm. Hi.  (C.J.B.«) 


LAMBTH.  ALEXAMDRB  THtoXIBB  VICTOB.  COHIB  M 
(1760-18S9),  French  soldier  and  jwlMciaii,  «ras  hook  ta  flttfi 
OB  the  aoth  id  Odokar  lyfio^  Ua  wermA  ia  the  Americaa  War 
•f  laJaiiMiJmw  waSat  KnHwiHbaan,  aad  In  1789  was  sent  as 

deputy  to  the  States  General  by  the  nobles  of  the  ^I^.^'^.  l;r  of 
Pfronne.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  formed  with  llarn.ivc 
and  Adrien  Duport  asort  of  association  called  the  "  Triumv  ir.iU-." 
which  controlled  a  group  of  about  forty  dq>utics  forming  the 
advanced  left  of  the  Assembly.  He  presented  a  famous  report 
in  the  CooUttuent  Assembly  on  the  organization  of  the  army, 
but  is  fellMf  kaoim  by  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  28th  of 
FdMiNijr  mx.  at  Uw  Jacobin  Qub,  against  Mirabeau,  wboaa 
idatioos  trfn  UM  eowt  IMR  beginning  to  be  suapected,  and  tAo 
«M  a  penoail  enemy  of  Lameth.  However,  after  the  flight  of 
tbeUag  to  Varennes,  Lameth  became  reconciled  with  the  court. 
He  served  in  the  army  as  nuirfchal-dc-camp  under  l.uckncr  rod 
l.af.iyclle,  but  sv.is  accusc<l  of  trea^von  on  the  15th  of  .AuRUbt 
I7<j:!,  llcd  the  cuuntry,  an<l  w.xs  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians. 
After  his  release  he  engaged  in  commerce  at  Hamburg  with  his 
brother  Charles  and  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  and  did  not  return  to 
France  until  tiie  Consulate.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  made 
prefect  successively  in  icvenl  departments,  aad  io  iSso 
oHtadabMoa.  la  1S14  1m aitackod Umlf ta tke T 
f  iy|  aadar  tka  RcMonllos  was  auMrfwlitil  fiiiiint  of 
deputy  for  Seine-Inf£rioure  and  finally  deputy  for  Seine-et-Oisc, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  tSlh  of  .M,>ri  !i  iS.:j  He  wa?,  the  author 
of  an  important  HisU'ry  of  I  he  Cunst:tu<iil  AacmUy  (Paris, 
2  vols.,  iS.'8-iJ5:ii1. 

Of  his  two  brothers,  Tiiioooio:  Laueth  (1756-1854)  served 
in  tlte  American  war,  sat  in  the  Legislative  Aaaembly  as  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Jiica,  aad  bccama  mardthal  dt  cmf; 
aad  CaaatBt  Halo  FIuuicom  Lanxnt  {tisf^3»h  «ba  ak» 
served  in  America,  was  dcpMy  to  ih»  StaUa  CeMnl  of 
but  emigrated  eariy  in  tile  RcTohttioa,  ictuned  to  Fkaaee 

under  the  Consulate,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Wiirzburg 
under  the  Empire.  Like  Alexandre,  Charles  joined  the  Bourbons, 
succeeding  Alexandre  as  deputy  in  1829. 

Sc«  F.  A.  Aulard,  Lu  Oratoirt  dt  fAutmbUt  Cfustituamk  (Paris, 
1905) :  alto  M.  Touroeux.  KUm^  ds  fiiilsiw  m  (vol.  iv.. 
190b,  j.v.  "  Lameth  "). 

LAMEITRIB,  JUUEM  OFPHAT  DB  (170^1751),  French 
phyaidaa  and  pliikMpkti^  the  earllett  «f  tk«  ■MUcdattMie 
wxiten  «l  Aa  DbwiDitiM,  was  bora  aft  St  lid*  «•  tho  acifc 
of  Dwxote  1709.  Aftir  M^fiiK  Ihwilifr  in  Ite  Janaeniit 
sclnob  for  some  yean,  ba  Mddenljr  deoded  to  adopt  the 
profcs.iion  of  medicine.  In  1733  he  went  to  Leiden  to  study  under 
Bocrhaave,  and  in  1742  returned  to  I'aris,  where  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  guards.  During  an  aii.uk 
of  fever  he  made  observations  on  himylf  with  reference  to  ihc 
action  of  quickened  circulation  upon  thought,  which  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  psychical  phenomena  were  to  be  accounted 
for  as  the  effecu  of  organic  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Ihia  coadmiBa  te  voskod  «itt  ia  ki»  aaiUart  pliila* 
sophical  wvric,  Ike  SMrin  mwtmtft  dt  Pi$m,  wUch  appeared 
about  1745.  So  fNat  ma  the  outcry  caused  by  its  publication 
that  Lamettrie  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Leiden,  where  he 
developed  his  doctrines  still  more  boldly  and  completely,  and 
with  great  originality,  in  L' Homme  mmhtne  (Eng.  tran^ , 
London,  1750;  ed.  with  inlrotl.  and  notes,  J.  Ass^t,  i.'^O. 
and  L'Honme  fianle,  treatises  based  upon  principles  of  the 
most  consistenHy  aaaMriaBMic  character.  The  ethics  of  these 
priadipki  «m  andMd  oat  in  Dituvrs 
Vdmpa^tad  VJM4tjmir,li  which  the  end  of  life  is  found  ia 
the  pleuoRS  of  ^  wmtm,  aid  virtue  is  reduced  to  idMom 
Atheism  is  the  only  nean  of  CBRtrfng  the  happi  new  of  the  woiM, 
which  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  wars  brought  about 
by  theologians.  The  soul  is  only  the  thinking  part  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  body  it  passes  away.  WIil  n  death  comes,  the  farce 
is  over  Qa  faru  tit  jotUt),  therefore  let  us  take  our  pleaAurc 
while  we  can.  Lamettrie  has  been  called  "  the  Aristippus  of 
So  itnwg  ma  tbe  lidiBg  apiut  Un 
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that  in  174S  be  wu  compelled  to  quit  Udfcind  for  Ikrlin,  Kbcrc 
Frederick  the  Great  not  only  allowed  him  to  practise  as  a 
pkiyikian,  but  appointed  bim  court  reader.  He  di»l  on  the 
llUl  of  November  t7S>-  His  collected (Ewres  philoidphiqius 
appMMWd  Mim  M>  dwtth  in  tevcral  ediiioM»  piibHilint  in  Laadaa, 
BariiB  Md  Amttmdtm  tapectively. 

The  cUef  Authority  for  kwUfebtbe  £bfe  written  hf  Frederick  the 
Great  (printed  in  AaMtat'tcd.of  Homme  miuhiiu).  In  modem  time* 
Lameltrtc  hi»  been  judged  lc»»  scvcrily :  »tc  F.  A.  Langp,  CesthickU 
Je$  UaUrialnmuj  (Eng.  fmi*.  by  E.  C.  Thomas,  ii.  1880);  Ner6c 
(^^(Ml  (>  f  Ken/-  f'.ifiuot), /-a  Sltllnr,  lavieet  tet  entftrs  (1S73.  with 
complete  liiitory  ii(  (u>  \*ork>>;  J  E.  I'oriliky,  J.  O.iit  himtttru, 
S<im  Ltbtn  uad  tttne  Wttke  {iqtKi);  I'.  I'lvavei,  "La  Meiirii;  ct  la 
critMJIM  clltmande,"  in  Cempie  rendu  des  tiances  dt  VAcad.  dtt 
Stitnett  minitt  et  fnfliti(}uri,  xxxii.  (t88<;).  a  reply  to  German  rc- 
habilit.irion'^  of  l..imt  irno. 

LAMIA,  in  Greek  nislholof^-,  queen  of  Libya.  She  was 
beloved  by  Zeus,  and  when  Mrr.i  robbed  her  of  her  c  hildren  out 
of  jcnknisy,  the  killed  c\-cry  child  she  could  get  into  her  {loner 
(DM.  Sic  XX.  41;  Schol.  Ariitophanc»,  Pax,  .757).  Hence 
Lftinia  came  to  mean  a  female  bogey  or  demon,  whose  name 
was  used  by  Greek  molhcn  to  (righlcn  their  chiidita;  hata 
tk»  Gnck  ika  pMKd  iato  Rofluui  dcnwaology.  Sliewwicpiv- 
mtd  «itk  A  «oiMii%  faee  and  «  mpcM^  tdL  Shewwaho 
laaomi  at  •  MR  of  fiend,  the  prototype  of  the  nodern  vampire, 
iriho  Ib  the  Ibrm  of  a  beautiful  woman  enticed  young  men  to 
her  enhnecSi  in  or'k-r  th.it  she  might  feed  on  their  life  and 
heart's  Mood.  In  thii  form  •■ho  appears  in  G<xihe's  Die  Braut 
9on  Cor'iHth,  .ind  Keats's  Lartl.t.  The  name  Lamia  is  cleariy 
the  feminine  form  of  Lamus,  king  of  the  Laestrygones  (q  t  ). 
At  some  early  period,  or  in  some  districts,  Lamus  and  Lamia 
(both,  accofding  to  aoote  accoents.  children  of  Poseidon)  were 
iMnMpped  as  fods;  but  tlw  names  did  not  attain  general 
conaciF.  TWrUMoqrhieamfcahlylBwthataf  iheaayigBBat 
dais  of  dnnoiM  to  GemaBie  tad  Cdde  MMeie.  Bathaames 

ocrar  in  the  grogr.iphical  BOaMadMOK  «l  GlMBe  Mid  Asia 
Minor;  sn<\  it  is  probable  that  the  drfttes  hdaq{  ts  that  religion 
which  '.prcail  from  Asia  Minor  over  Thrace  into  Greece. 

LAMMAS  (O.  Eng.  Wiiwimuvtw,  Wri/mtirur,  from  kiaf,  loaf,  and 
m>3esu,  mass,  "loaf-mass"),  oti  pin  ally  in  Fnglind  the  festival 
of  the  wheat  har\est  celebrated  on  the  ist  of  August,  O.S.  It 
was  one  of  the  old  quarter-days,  being  equivalent  to  midsummer, 
the  olhen  being  Matliamas,  «|Utvalent  to  Michaelmas,  Candlc- 
wm  iCMmmH  and  WbhMnllde  (Easter).  Some  rents  arc 
stiH  payable  hi  Englaad  ■!  iMmaWidr.  awl  in  SMited  h  is 
generally  observed,  htit  on  the  tMh«r  Aogost,  tiMt  dte  rilita- 
tion  of  the  calendar  in  George  TI.'s  reign.  Its  name  was  in 
allusion  to  the  custom  that  each  worshipper  slwiiki  present  in 
the  church  s  M  B»de  «l  the  an*  lAmu,  ■»  aa  oftrit  «f  the 
first-fruits. 

A  relic  of  the  old  "  open  field  "  system  <A  .irrriculturc  survives 
ia  the  ao<alled  **  Lammas  Lands."  The«e  were  lands  enclosed 
■ad  bdd  la  aevOalty  during  the  growing  of  corn  sad  grass  and 
ttawm  epca  to  paalaraes  during  the  nat  of  the  jrear  for  those 
«ha  had  caaunon  rights.  These  eeannoaett  aiiriit  be  the 
several  ownets,  the  iahaldtaaH  of  a  patfah,  fawarfahorwigb, 
tenants  of  a  manor,  fte.  Hw  opening  ef  the  flddl  hjr  tlMowbig 
down  the  frm  r ,  look  place  OB  Lammas  Diy  ft.Mh  of  August) 
for  corn  lanrls  .in  i  on  Old  Midsummer  D.iy  ")'.h  of  July)  for 
gras-s.  They  remained  open  uniH  the  following  L.-iiiy  Day. 
Thus,  in  la*-,  "  lammas  lands  "  belonj;  to  the  several  owners  in 
fec-simi>le  subject  for  half  the  year  to  the  rights  of  pasturage 
of  other  people  {/Inylis  v.  Tyssfn-Atmkenl,  1877,  6Ch.  D.,  50). 

S>-  (iirthcr  F.  St'  bwhrn.  thr  F.Hiliik  VMage  Communtly;  t  I. 
FJ'  in.  Cow:"!  !".!  u'ui  U'aiU  Lcndi;  P.  VinogradofT,  ViUainnge  in 

LXMMERGEYER  (Gcr.  LUmmerteier,  Lamm,  lamb,  and  Ceier, 
vulture),  or  bearded  vultute,  the  Fako  barbattu  of  Linnaetts 
■ad  the  GypatUu  iarlaliNi  «f  aiodezn  omitholf^ists,  one  of  the 
inndcst  bnda^-prey  of  the  FaUearctic  re^n— inhabiting 
Jofljr  noontain  chains  from  Fttrtugal  to  the  bordcn  of  China, 
though  within  historic  times  it  has  been  erterminated  in  several 
of  its  ancient  h.iur.t>  lu  n  >'l'i  t:i  r.i  1:1  I/,:.  (Ick-s  not 
K^m  to  have  extended  f^riba  tiua  the  »oulbvru  froalicf  oi 


Uavarta,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg;  ■  but  in  ^Uia  it 
formerly  readied  a  hi^^r  latitude,  having  been  found  even  so 
lately  aa  iSje  in  the  Amur  ngioa  nhsKi  affwwiing  to  G.  F. 
Radde  (MIp;  KuuUm.  Mmib.  MM$,  adM.  4d7K  »  has  now 
kit  hat  fta  aaaic^  It  ia  aM  tnoBaaaMi  m  aMqr  lam  af  tfat 
HiBwIayaa,  vheic  ft  breeds;  aad  oa  ths  uwuiitaias  of  KuBMMn 
and  the  Punjab,  and  is  the  "  golden  eagle  "  of  mi)st  Anglo- 
Indians.  It  is  found  also  in  Persia,  Palestine,  Crete  and  Greece, 
the  Italian  .\lps,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Maurit  .m  1. 

In  some  cxlcrtial  characters  the  iamnuTf;. \cr  Ls  intermediate 
between  the  fatnilits  VuUurid^e  .nui  I-\.U.v::.:\jf,  and  the  upinioa 
of  sy.stematists  has  from  time  to  time  varied  as  to  its  proper 
position.  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  iwwever,  tlut  it  is  more 
cloaely  eUiad  «itb  the  esflsa  than  with  the  vuknsis,  and  ths 
sub4M4ir  gyMWiaee  «(  the  AdtMUas  h»  hasa  faiaNd  ta 
contafaift. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  a  from  43  to  4A  in.,  of  whkh, 
however,  about  20  are  ciue  to  the  long  cuneiform  tail,  while 
the  [joiiiicd  winps  nu.T-urc  more  th.in  30  in.  from  the  car]>al 
joim  to  the  lip.  The  (op  of  the  hea'i  is  ^^hitc,  Ixjunclcd  by  black, 
which,  beginning  in  still  bristly  feathers  turned  fonvards  over 
the  base  of  the  beak,  proceeds  on  either  side  of  the  face  in  a 
well-de&ned  band  to  the  eye,  where  it  bifurcates  into  two  aaiiow 
stripes,  of  which  ibe  upper  one  passes  above  and  hqnad  thtt 
featun  till  jfm  la  issat  at  the  scalp  it,  auddaaty  tsna  ap— di 
acfosa  ths  head  aad  BMeta  the  osevMpeodiag  ati%ic  Ikna  the 
opposite  side,  endosing  the  white  forehead  already  mentioned, 
while  the  lower  stripe  extends  beneath  the  eye  about  as  far 
backwards  an<l  tlun  suddenly  stops.  A  tuft  of  black,  Ijn  ily 
feathers  projects  Ixardlikc  from  the  base  of  the  manililile.  paA 
givi%  the  bird  one  of  iis  tommontil  epithets  in  many  langu.it;(  ^. 
The  rest  of  the  head,  the  neck,  throat  and  loner  parts  generally 
arc  dothed  with  lanceolate  feathers  ol  a  pale  tawny  colour— 
soaictiaies  so  pale  as  to  be  nearly  white  beneath;  while  the 
scapulars,  hack  aad  wing-covcru  generally,  are  cf  a  glair 
greyiah-hUdt.  aaM  M  ih«  (sathsn  hurmt  a  aMta  aiiali  aad  • 
mediaii  tawny  line.  The  qidU*fcathen,  both  of  the  wlags  aad 
tall,  arc  of  a  dark  biackish-grcy.  The  irides  arc  of  a  tight  orange, 
and  the  sclerotic  tunics— equivalent  to  the  "  white  of  the  eye  " 
in  most  aninvals — which  in  few  birds  arc  visible,  are  in  this  very- 
conspicuous  and  of  a  bright  scarlet,  giving  it  an  air  of  great 
ferocity.  In  the  young  ol  the  year  the  wholr  head,  r.ick  .ir,J 
throat  are  clothed  in  dull  black,  and  most  oi  the  (eaibcrs  of  the 
mantle  and  wing-coveits  are  fanad^  tVpcd  lad 
streaked  with  -tawny  or  lightish-grejr. 

The  llBimergeyer  breeds  eai^  in  the  year.  The  acst  b  ti 
laige  aiae,  bidt  9t  stkhs  iiDed  with  soH  awtcdal  aad  pheed 
on  a  ledge  of  ndb— a  spot  being  chosen,  and  often  occupM  fat 
many  years,  which  is  nearly  always  dtfFicult  of  access.  HctV 
in  the  month  of  February  a  single  egg  is  usually  laid.  This  h 
more  than  j  in.  in  length  by  nearly  ->i  in  breadth,  of  a  pale 
but  lively  brown!shK>range.  The  young  when  in  the  nest  arc 
clad  in  down  of  a  dirty  white,  varied  with  gNy  Ol  tht  head 
and  neck,  and  with  ochraceous  in  the  iliac  region. 

There  t»  amdi  dnaepaocy  as  to  the  ordinary  food  of  tfta 
laimnKtyyee,  saM  atswum  awiatainim  thM  il  Itvca  aloMMt 
cntlnty  aa  catiisa,  sAt  aad  even  onkae;  bat  then  b  aa 
question  of  its  frequently  taking  li\nng  prey,  and  h  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  bird,  like  so  many  others,  is  not  everywhere 
imitorni  in  its  h.-ihiis.  Its  iian.c  ihows  it  to  be  tbc  reputed 
eni  n'.y  of  sh.ephcrd^,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  their 
hovtihty  th  u  it  hxs  bern  cii'.<  rnin  U n!  in  so  many  parts  of  its 
r^uruiK-an  range.  But  the  Uiramcrgeyer  has  also  a  great  partiality 
for  bonea,  which  wbea  small  enough  it  swallows.  When  tbey  aia 
too  faufle,  it  is  said  to  aoar  with  thiiBi  to  a  great  height  aad  drop 
them  en  a  rock  or  stone  that  thqr  nmjr  be  broken  into  pieces 
of  convenient  size.   Hence  ita  atme  osufrage,*  by  which  the 

*Scc  a  paper  by  Dr  Cirtanner  on  this  bird  in^wi'^erland  (IVf- 
kamU.  St  CitU.  nalune.  C.  rHuhafl,  1860-1870.  pp  1^7144). 

'  .Xm^inK  other  1  r;nK  ^  .1' !  ri'iijtc  d  to  trie  spc»rif  ■,  i.,  t  li.il.  .i<  fOfdir< 
t>.  riry  lH,il.  ;V..'   \   ..-j-         <  f  I:  . .  ■  iv-  r  he  f!rath  if  I'e 

poet  Aeschylus,  by  dropptog  a  loriuuc  on  hu  bald  head!   lo  tbc 
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Hefatcw  I'erti  is  righlly  translated  in  the  Aulhon^-jii  \  criion  of 
tbc  Bible  (Lev.  xi.  ij,  Dcut.  nv.  12) — a  word  corrupted  iato 
Ofprcy,  and  appUcd  to  a  tml  whidi  htt  i»  babit     the  kind. 

The  Unuocucyer  o<  atiMlWi  ■wi  Wl>  Africa  ia  ipcdfic- 
■Hy  daiMCt,  «mI  ii  Immm.  »  QMrta  —  f iii  if ■  «  a 
Itt  MBi»  >  iMimllH  ib>  ■wtfc—  bW,  fw  ■Miii 
k^MmiBllidemafethui  wanUnc  Uw  black  tti^  ImIow  Uie 
9f  and  haviiiK  the  lo««r  part  of  the  tanas  baie  of  fcathm. 
It  is  the  "  Kol  Jen  caple  "  of  lirucc's  Trjtrls,  and  has  been 
bcauiituliy  figtirtd  by  J  jv_-ph  \V<  U  in  E.  RuppcU's  SyU.  Vbers. 
4cr  Voce!  Xord-Ost-Mr  k:  i    1  .if.  i).  (A.  N.) 

LAMOIGNON,  a  French  fanuiy,  which  takes  iu  name  from 
LaaaoigMB,  a  place  said  to  have  been  in  its  poatcssion  uoce  the 
Uthcntaiy.  OM«(itSKVtialbcaaclH»ii  Untof  Lamaigaaa 
de  ilakdwriMi.  Several  of  the  famoi^OM  hav«  playad 
important  Plits  !■  tha  Muoty  France  and  Ik* imairlnibiMI 
specially  AtiBgttMicd  fa  At  Ugxl  profeMlHL  OvnUHnit 
t)t  f  '.iioiCNOS  (1617-1^77^  att.iinnl  eminence  as  a  lawyer 
ar,(J  became  president  o(  the  parlcnuut  of  Paris  in  1658.  First 
on  the  popular,  and  later  on  the  ruyalist  siiie  durii  c  the  Fronde, 
be  presided  at  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  trijl  ot  luuquct,  whom 
be  regarded  as  innocent,  and  he  was  associated  with  COIIxrrt, 
wbooa  he  was  able  more  than  once  to  thwart.  Lamoignon 
triad  to  ^bufiUy  the  laws  of  France  and  sott^t  the  society  of 
»M  «C  kMcn  lika  Boiicau  and  Raci»c  Hanag  ncthnA  ikb 
Rwardi  for  hb  public  iacvloai,kBdMfel  PUit  M  the  lodi  «( 
December  1677.  GtdbMBe*sieeaadaon,NioouusLAMOioNOK 
(1648- 1 7 24).  took  the  samame  of  BasviDe.  Foilowing  his 
hcrcilitary  cillm^  he  filled  Buny  public  ofTicc? .  'j-rN  ^ng  as  intcnd- 
ant  oi  Mont.iub  m,  of  Pau,  of  Poitiers  and  <il  i  in^;uc<loc  before 
his  rctirctnenl  in  t;iS.  llii  ailrTii:  .■  uatMii  oi  I.viKucdoc  was 
chietly  rcnvarkabic  for  vigorous  nicasurcs  aj;ainit  the  Camisards 
and  other  Proteataats,  but  in  oiher  directions  his  work  in  the 
ioath  «f  Ftanoe  vaa  noce  beneficeat.  as,  following  the  example 
of  Celbert*  iM  eaooontad  agDCukure  and  industry  generally 

Hm.  lie  wnce  •  MimlH,  «hkh  eontana  imdi  inifratng 

information  about  his  public  work.  Th\%  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  17J4.  Lamoigtwn,  who  is  tallc  1  by  Saint  Simon, 
"  the  king  and  tyrant  of  Laiigutd.x."  ilie<l  in  Paris  on  the  I7lh 
of  May  17J4.  CiiKETits  Fra.vv'JIS  [<t  Lammu-ni^n  (17,! 5-1 7*^0) 
entered  public  life  at  an  early  age  and  vvaianacturmthc  trouMcs 
which  heralded  the  Revolution.  Firjt  on  the  side  of  the  pailc- 
meot  and  later  on  that  of  the  king  he  wa^  one  of  the  assi>tanls  of 
I^oBrfaie  da  Bneaat,  vboae  wnpotwilarity  and  fall  be  tbarcd. 
Be  oommftted  MkMa  oa  the  i$ui  «f  May  1789. 

UMOMT.  JOBAim  VOM  (t8os-iS7o).  Scottish-German 
•ttroDomer  and  magnetician.  was  bom  at  Braentar,  Aberdeen- 
•hire,  on  the  13th  of  December  180$.  He  "  is  sent  at  the  age 
eftwidve  to  be  educated  at  the  Scottish  munasicryin  KeKciiiburR, 
and  apparently  nevi  r  afterwards  returned  tohis native  louniry 
His  strong  bent  for  scientific  studies  was  recognized  by  the  head 
ef  the  monastery,  P.  Dcanon,  on  whose  rccoauneBdation  he 
was  admitted  in  1827  to  the  then  new  observatory  of  Bogen- 
haniea  (near  Munich),  where  he  worked  under  J.  Soldner. 
After  the  death  of  hia  chief  la  ilss  ba  was.  «a  U.  C.  Sdumacfacr'a 
laoomnMndation,  appointed  to  caoceed  Mm  aa  dDrtrtar  «f  the 
•hiervaircy.  In  1852  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
lheunivcn,ity  of  Munich,  and  held  both  these  posts  I  ill  his  death, 
which  tix>k  place  on  the  Otli  of  August  187Q.  1-imont  was  a 
Buaiber  of  the  academies  of  Brussels,  Upsala  and  Prapie.  of 
the  Rojral  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Cajnbridge  l'h]luvo(iiu<  .d 
Society  and  of  nuny  other  learned  colorations.  Among  his 
coati^tttioo*  to  aationomy  may  be  Mtcd  his  eleven  zone- 
Wahgmi  ef  tun.  hia  meaiawaati>,  ia  liifi^iin,  of 
athdaa  and  dwtm,  aad  Idi  detcrmlnatba  of  the  mass  of 
Unont  from  observations  of  its  satellites  (item.  Atlro».  S<x. 
ri.  St.  li^).  A  nucneiic  observatory  was  equipped  at  Bogen- 

Atlas  range  the  food  of  thb  Urd  h  etld  to  eonsirt  chiefly  of  the 
fSMtadpaMHritenird,  which  "  it  carrin  tonomoheiihtiathfBair.and 
iNiMl  «•  a  stone  to  break  the  shell  "         iMn,  p,  l|7).  It  Was 
aad      of  Gernk  daatkal  writers. 


hausen  in  1S40  through  his  iuitiativc;  be  executed  ron^.pre- 
bensivc  magnetic  surve>-s  i84()-i858;  announced  the  magnetic 
decennial  period  in  1850,  and  hia  ditGOvaiy  of  cartb-cuinala 
in  i86t.  His  Hamdhick  itt  Mk^magmUmm  fftrik,  It«i^  b 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Sec  AUmnuimt  Dtutuim  Bionapkit  (S.  Gttnther);  V.  J. 


pp.  aSl-iSj:  Koyal  SkiW/j  Cat.  of  Scuntific  Paprri,  vuls.  in,  vu 

LAMORlCliRE.  CHRISTOPHE  ifeON  LOUIS  JUCHAULT 
DE  (1S06-1S65),  French  (cocral,  was  Ujni  at  Nantes  on  the 
lith  of  September  1806^  Oad  COtCTcd  the  Fn;;inecrs  in  tS^S. 
He  aerved  in  tho  Alpriaa  I— ipriiai  f  aam  i«ao  < 
by  i»4ohehadriwHgthapaJaei< 
fMMBri^  Tbraa  jrwia  hkm  ha  i  iMitn  i  ptriri  of  dlyklun. 
HewaiOMef  thaaaaldtatiBCitahed  aadeCSdentor  BufeaiMl*k 
generals,  rendered  special  service  at  hly  f  Aujjiiist  i  j.  1X41). 
acted  temporarily  as  governor-general  of  AU'iria,  and  linally 
eflectcd  the  capture  of  Abd  cl-K.idcr  in  i>i47.  Lamoriciirc 
took  some  part  in  the  political  events  of  1848,  both  as  a  member 
of  t)ic  Chamber  of  I)eputie$  and  as  a  miiit.iry  commander. 
Under  the  i^me  of  Caaenl  Cavaigaac  he  was  for  a  tine 
ntinisler  of  wac  fkOBk  >S|S  to  Lamoriciire  was  one  ef 
ibe  BMit«pai>ica[wi><|^waHM»af  the  felly  efLaaiiMMotooiw 
and  at  the  MM  ef  lha  aad  ef  OwMabir  itsi  ha  via 
airatcd  and  exUed.  He  vafwad  to  give  in  his  allcgianc*  to  tha 
emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  In  i860  accepted  the  command 
of  the  p.ipa!  army,  which  he  led  in  l!u-  luli^n  c.inic  .isn  of  iS<io, 
On  the  j.Sih  of  September  of  that  year  he  was  severely  defeated 
by  the  Italian  anny  at  Casteltidardo.  His  last  years  were  si>cnt 
in  complete  retirement  in  France  (he  bad  beta  allowed  lo  return 
in  1S57).  and  be  died  at  PMeaal  (SoMBc)  ea  the  tub  «f 

September  1865. 
Sec  E.  Keller,  Lt  Cintrci  it  LoMoruiirt  (Paris.  187JJ. 

IA  aoSKBU  VAYUU  nUUWOIS  OS  UsHhidra),  Aaach 
writer,  wu  bom  tn  Vuh  ef  e  aebla  fanBy  of  Maiaa.  Hb 

father  WIS  an  aSiXat  at  the  parlemeni  of  Paris  and  author  of 
a  curious  treatise  on  the  functions  of  ambassadors,  entitled 
LrgaJut,  S(U  Pt  U^alorum  priiiUsih,  ejiiic  <t  munert  libtUut 
(1570)  and  illiistrate<l  mainly  from  ancient  history.  Franvots 
succeeded  liii  f.uher  at  the  pjrlctneni,  but  gave  up  his  post 
about  ic>4;  and  devoted  himself  to  travel  and  b<lUt  Uthtt. 
His  CoHitdirdtioni  t*r  idoqutme  fntHijUt  (lOjS)  procured  him 

>itniiMion  to  the  Acadoayt  and  his  D<  rinstruaion  d*  Ugr.  U 
Dt»pki»  (rtfa)  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu.  In  1649 
Anne  of  Auuria  entrusted  him  with  the  cducatioa  of  hcraecoad 

son  and  subsequently  with  the  complelwn  ef  Lotib  XtV.'a 

cdiiLAtion,  whiih  had  V>een  very  much  nefilected.  The  outcome 
of  Ins  pei!j};o^'0  lal-i,uri.  was  a  series  oi  l>ool..s  conipriMUg  the 
(j,^\i;ri;(l,if,  KhiL'i ,  McrjU,  £(enomi  ;uf ,  Pc!i!:^.u-,  L.  jii/iir, 
and  Pkyiiqut  du  prime  (1651-1658).  The  king  rewarded  his 
tutor  by  appointing  him  historiogr.iphcr  of  France  and  councillor 
of  state.  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer  died  in  Paris.  Modest,  sceptical 
and  occasionally  obaccno  in  bi>  latia  pieces  and  in  hb  verses, 
be  Bttde  bioiaell  4  ^tmm  irflfe  at  tba  Ficach  couct,  wheia 
tibertiiUna  fa  idwa  and  mecw  was  hailed  with  idisb.  Bcsldea 

his  educational  works,  he  wrote  Juttmtnl  sur  Us  ancirns  el 
priniipaux  historUns  gras  el  latins  (1646);  a  treatise  entitled 
Du  pen  dt  (fililii  jr  i;u'il  y  .1  t  'l  hii!oir(  (166S),  which  in  a  sense 
marks  the  br^;inning  of  hislorii-.d  eritltism  in  France;  .ind 
seeplicil  Dtr.l.i^ues,  published  |k>,i huniously  under  the  pseu  In 
nym  of  Orosius  Tubcro.  An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Dresden  in  1 7  j6-i  759. 

See  Bayjck  Dk/mmiM  cr((M««,  article  "Veycr":  L.  fittenne, 
Bsmi  MrZe  MiSilLiyityir  (ftito.  1149). 

U  HOm.  AMTOnrB  HOUDAK  m  (t67}-i7jO,  Frcadi 
author,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  iStb  Of  January  167*.  Ib 

161)  i  his  comedy  Lrs  Originjux  proved  a  complete  failure,  which 
so  depressed  the  author  that  he  contemplated  joining  the 
Trappists,  but  four  years  Liter  he  ac^in  bcg.tn  writing  operas 
aad  baikt»«  t.^.  LEwof*  t/UaiUt  ^1697},  and  ttagcdics,  one  of 
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LAMOUREUX— LAMP 


whiLh,  Inn  de  Cailro  (lyjj),  wms  produced  with  immense 
sukcslS  at  the  TheAlre  Francait.  He  ».»s  a  thampion  of  the 
moderns  in  the  revived  coDtroveny  of  thcancicnuandmoilcrns. 
Madame  Dacier  had  pubfeshed  (1699)  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
ud  La  Mottc,  who  knew  no  Greek,  nude  a  translation  (1714) 
in  vent  fdoatM  «l  Imt  Wk.  The  natuie  of  his  work  may  be 


'I  tew  mOmb  tktt  Ubcny 


>n«e«katTtboa|^4ttnpwditBiiiit.*'  lie  ddndcd  tht 

s  in  the  Di scours  sur  Homirt  prefijud  lo  his  translation, 
in  his  K(f.(i'.i>ni  sur  la  critique  (1716).    Apart  from  the 


,  o(  thr  controversy,  it  was  oottductcd  on  La  Motte's  side 
a  wit  and  politeness  which  compared  very  favourably 
«(tll  his  opponent's  methods.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
Ib  1710^  aod  icon  after  became  blind.  La  Motte  carried  on  a 
CMTHimideoce  with  the  ducbeM  da  lUine,  and  was  the  friend 
«i  tatcodle.  H*  had  tke  MEM  fiwdoM  horn  pisju^  the 
MMa  taqoiriiig  nfaid  tt  tlw  kmr,  sai  h  b  llM«BO#nt  pme 
in  which  his  views  are  expressed  that  Us  icfMllliM  fHllt  Ht 
died  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  December  1731. 

Hit  (EuTTfs  du  IIMlrt  {3  volt.)  appeared  in  1730.  and  htsOSwm 
(10  vula  )  in  1754.  See  A.  H.  Ri|^uU.  HiOmr*  tU  la  qutrcUt  its 
mmcitns  tl  (Us  mtHitnus  (1839). 

LAHOUBTOX.  CHARLES  (i 854-1899),  Fmcfa  conductor 
•ad  violinist,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  oa  Uw  sMi  flf  S(|iUmbcr 
19)4.  He  ttodied  al  tke  PMi  OoaHratdnb  «p|Ml  at 
^MiidM  at  tte  OpiM,  Md  in  «t«4  oiipaM  a  Mia  <f  c«m*tt 

devoted  to  i  lnwhff  ■unic  Having  journeyed  to  England 
and  assisted  at  a  I^idd  festival,  he  thought  he  would  attempt 
something  simitar  in  Paris  At  his  own  expense  he  founded 
the  "  Socti-to  de  I'Hannonie  Sacree,"  and  in  1873  conducted 
the  first  p<Tf<)rmanrc  in  Paris  of  Handel's  Utjsiak.  He 
gave  performances  of  Bach's  5/  MaUkem  Pastion,  Handel's 
Judas  Miiciubiieus,  Goimod's  CcOia,  and  Massenet's  Etc.  In 
1875  he  conducted  llie  (cMival  fivca  at  lUwca  to  celebrate  the 
cntcMiy  of  IBoifcMlfii,  The  foOowbg  ytu  he  became  chtj 
forehtsm  at  the  Optn.  Cooiqaek  In  i88t  he  fMBded  (be 
famous  eoncerts  aaaodated  with  Ms  name,  which  ooiltiftiiled 
so  much  to  popularize  Wap^er's  niusii  in  f  i-i  .  The  perform- 
ances of  detached  pieces  taken  from  the  Ixrmim  master's  works 
did  not,  howcN'er,  satisfy  him.  and  he  m.tturcd  the  project  to 

Kiduce  Lnhfnrrin,  which  at  that  lime  had  not  been  heard  in 
ris.  For  ihis  [iur[K>s<-  he  took  the  Eden  Theatre,  and  on  the 
jid  of  May  1887  he  conducted  tlK  lint  pcffatmanee  of  Wagner's 
Ofiera  in  the  French  capild.  Owtaf  to  4te  nwo<Uon  of  the 
Chauvinini^  the  perfowMMMe  wai  net  wimmt  dwibtle« 
prepand  Ae  wtf  (or  the  pradaedea  «f  the  nne  meelcrpiece 
at  t  he  Paris  Opfra  a  few  yr.ir?  later.  Lamoareux  was  successively 
s<  i  nnd  chef  d'orehettrr  at  the  Conservatoire,  first  chrf  d'orchtslrr 
at  ihr  Oi>iTa  Comique,  and  twice  first  (htf  d'ofckttlrt  at  the 
Optra.  He  visited  London  on  several  occasions,  and  gave 
successful  concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  Lamourcux  died  at 
Fuis  on  the  sist  of  December  1899.  Tristan  umi  IsMt  had 
boM  tt  kit  hmd  fa  Wk,  omiof  to  hit  initiative  and  under 
hbdiracUoB.  After coadoctfacMwof  the pcffonannoct of  this 
masterpiece  he  «ea  taken  til  and  mcenmhed  fn  a  fcw  days. 

hiving  had  the  consolation  before  his  dr.ith  of  witnessing  the. 
triiim[ih  of  the  cause  he  had  so  courageously  ch.tmjnoned. 

LAMP  (from  Cr.  Xo^irot,  a  torch,  Xi^rtir,  to  shine),  the  general 
term  for  an  apparatus  in  which  some  combustible  substance, 
generally  for  illuminating  purposes,  is  held.  Lamps  are  usually 
associated  with  lighting,  though  the  term  is  also  employed  in 
connexion  with  heating  (e.g.  spirit-lamp);  and  as  now  employed 
for  oa,  fu  and  dectfk  Hglit,  thqr  ai«  dealt  «ith  in  the  aitkle 
onLieimMO.  Frotn  the  artistic  pohit  of  view,  in  nmlen  tiace, 
their  variety  precludes  detailed  reference  here; but thriraRhaan- 
logical  history  deserves  a  fuller  account. 

.-t(riiL>t/  LAimpt,  1  houf;h  Athcrvji  ii.  stairs  (rv.  700)  that  the 
lamp  (Xtx>'o»)  ^'T^s  not  an  ancient  invention  in  Greece,  it  had 
come  into  general  use  there  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  4th 
century  b.c.,  and  no  doubt  had  long  before  been  employed 
tor  tempks  or  other  places  where  a  permaneot  light  was  required 
to  foon  of  the  tofch  of  Hoacric  tiaMa.  Heiodatni  OL  de) 


sees  nothing  strange  in  the  "  festival  of  lamps,"  Lycfanokaie, 
which  was  held  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  except  in  the  v.i>i  number  of 
ihcm.  YjLch  was  Eilcd  with  oil  so  as  lo  bum  the  whole  night. 
Again  be  speaks  of  cveaiog  as  the  time  of  bunpt  ^r*^  Xirx«wr. 
vii.  lis).  Still,  the  scaidty  of  lanfi* in  •  aljde  a«]rthing  IBm 
thai  of  an  early  period,  compared  tidlb  lb*  hnaMaHWaBBarol 
than  fnwi  tto  lata  Oiadt  and  Bmmb  ap^  aeiaa  to  Joetif y 
tfaa  mnaik  of  AtbaaaetM.  The  cewnKineM  loit  of  doacetic 

lamps  were  of  terra -cot '.1  .tr,d  of  the  ?.hapc  scon  in  fi;;s.  i  and  » 
with  a  spout  or  no^/le  (>iu»,ri}p)  in  whi^h  the  wit  k  (Spi«XXis) 
burned,  a  round  hole  on  the  lop  to  p<  ur  in  o  l  l>y,  and  a  hir.<ile 
to  carry  the  lamp  with.  A  lamp  with  two  ur  more  s|)<)uts  was 
iiftufot,  Tfilttuiflt,  &c.,  but  these  terms  would  not  apfily 
strictly  lo  the  laive  dais  of  lamps  with  ounactous  boks  for  wicka 
but  without  neariaik 


Pio.  s. 


Decoration 
fined  tn  the  frant  of 
the  handle,  or  move 

commonly  to  the 
circular  s|>acc  on  the 
top  of  1  he  lamp,  and 
It  consisted  allWMt 
always  of  a  design  in 
relief,  taken  I  torn 
aqftholofyor  legend, 
ftomobfccttaf  dafllir 
life  or  scenes  each  aa 
displays  of  gladiatOiB 
or  chariot  racei, 
from  animals  and 
the  chase.  A  larf,;«  in  the  British  Mu.^eum  liis  .i  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Roman  drcus  with  spectators  looking  on  at  a 
chariot  race.  In  other  cases  the  lantfi  is  made  altogether  of  a 
faalaatic  ihape,  as  in  the  fotni  of  an  animaL  a  buli's  bead,  or  a 
hunHMlsat.  WatnraBy  cehiar  was  exdaded  fwni  the  ornaiiteuia- 
tion  eaeqpl  fa  the  ferai  of  a  nd  or  bMck  daze,  which  wouM 
resist  tlie  hcnt.  IV  iffAoA  torn  of  hand  himp  (figs.  i.  3)  b  a 
combination  of  the  flatr.ess  nece^san,-  for  cirrying  steady  and 
remaining  steady  when  s<,:t  down,  wiih  the  roundness  evolved 
frnin  the  working  in  clay  and  chjr.^c leristic  of  vc^mU  in  th.it 
material.  In  the  bronze  lamf»s  this  same  tyj>c  is  retained, 
though  the  roundnen  was  less  in  keeping  with  metal.  Fanciful 
sha|iee  Bie  cqoaUy  cowimon  in  Iwonce.  The  etandard  form  oi 
of  a  ring  for  the  feitfi*(cr  nnd  nboee  ft  n  ftfal 


of  palmelte  for  the  thumb.  Instead  of  ihc  p.ilmctte  is  sometimes 
a  crescent,  no  doubt  in  allusion  lo  the  moon.  It  wuiil  1  only  be 
with  bronze  lamps  that  the  cover  protecting  the  flame  from 
the  wind  could  be  used,  as  was  the  case  out  of  doors  in  Athens. 
Soch  a  bnp  was  in  fact  a  lantem.  Appamuly  it  was  to  the 
ianteni  that  the  Gnek  irard  leoi^,  a  terdi,  was  fir*  tnaMfcmd, 
probably  from  a  custom  of  having  guards  to  protect  the  torches 
also.  Afterwards  i*.  rame  to  be  employed  for  the  lamp  itself 
(Xix>'cH,  /uhtim).  When  Juvenal  (51;/.  iii.  1771  spe.-iks  of  the 
aenea  lampas,  he  may  mean  a  torch  with  a  bronze  handle,  but 
more  probably  either  a  l.in>p  or  a  iantem.  Lamps  used  for 
suspensioo  were  mostly  of  bronze,  and  in  such  cases  the  decora- 
tion was  on  the  under  part,  so  as  to  be  seen  from  below.  Of 
this  the  bett  oample  is  yJbt  lamp  at  Canons, 
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LAMP-BLAGK— LAMPEDU8A 


I A  M       a.  pk  4t.  4B.  airf  !■ 

DenaiB,  CHin  mtt  CwmriH  «f  BtrwrU,  md  «d.  fl.  p.  403)- 
It  {■  wC  rattod  whh  ifxtccn  notzles  ornamented  alternately 
with  a  aiien  tod  a  satyr  pl.iying  on  .1  doutjir  flutr.  brtwccn 
each  pair  of  nozzles  is  a  head  of  a  river  p>xi,  and  on  the  bottom 
o(  the  lamp  is  a  large  m.uk  of  Mc<hisa,  surrounded  by  bands  of 
Tbcae  dcugos  are  ia  reiid,  and  the  worknwatbip, 


which  appears  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  fbe  Stb  century 

B.C.,  jastifies  the  esteem  in  which  Etruscan  lamps  were  hdd  in 
antiquity  (.Athen-icus  xv.  700).    Of  a  later  but  still  exrtllcnt 
atylc  is  a  bronze  lamp  in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  baths 
of  Julian  in  Paris  {figs.  3,  4.  S)    The  chain  is  attached  by  means 
of  two  dolphins  very  artistically  combined.   Under  the  nozzles 
'  \  Hi  fka  (flf.  3);  and  from  the  sides  project  the  fore- 
parts of  lions  (fig.  s).    To  what 
extent  lamps  may  have  been  used 
fw  tf wjiri  h  imlrnffTTii  Probably 
dw  EmMieam  oa  tb»  acropolis 
of  Athens  was  an  exception  in 
having  a  gold  one  kept  burning 
day  and  night,  just  as  this  lamp 
itself  must  have  been  an  exception 
in  its  artistic  merits.   It  was  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  CaUimachus, 
and  was  made  apparently  for  the 
newly  Mboilt  tcflopk  a  Uttk  before 
400  BjC.  mm  «iiet  filled  with 
oil  and  lit  it  burned  COnltBU- 
oosly  for  a  whole  year.  The  wtck 
was  of  a  fine  flax  called  Carpasian  (now  under>t<KKl  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  cotton),  which  proved  to  be  the  lea^t  rombustiljle  of  all 
Ibv  irju-.jnias  i   .'6  Above  the  lamp  a  palm  tree  (,{  bron/c 

rose  to  the  roof  for  the  purjxjse  of  carrying  off  the  fumes.  But 
how  this  was  manage<l  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  unles  the 
P«lni  be  mppoaed  to  have  been  inverted  and  to  have  hung  above 
tkeluBp^madoBtHkea  reflector,  for  which  purpose  the  |>olishcd 
Indm  wonU  have  lemd  flUy  wdL  The  stem  if  left  boUow 
vwdd  ooOeet  the  fnnet  and  any  fkm  out  thmi^  iki  im& 


the  tame  day  eech  year,  so 
that  then  aeen*  to  have  been  aa  idea  of  measuting  t  ime  by  it, 
such  as  nuy  also  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  I  irr.p  btand 
CKirxyuov)  capable  of  holding  as  n;any  lamps  as  there  were 
days  of  the  year,  which  DionvMus  ihc  Sicilian  t\ranl  placed  in 
the  l'r>  (aneum  of  Tarentum.  I'harai'  in  Aeliaia  there  was 
in  the  market-place  an  oracular  statue  of  Hermes  with  a  marble 
altar  before  it  to  which  bronze  Bimps  were  attached  by  nwaas 
of  lead.  Whoever  desired  to  consult  the  itataa  iecnt  these  ia 
the  evening  and  firu  filled  the  lampa  and  Bl.tbwa,  pkdag  aba 
a  haooae  coin  on  the  attain  A  liadtav  OHtM  vnwM  at  tha 
awcte  of  Aph  in  Eigypc  (PaiiwalM  idL  as.  «>.  At  AiieaheipMha 
of  a  chasm  into  which  it  was  a  custom  continued  to  his  time 
to  let  down  burning  lamps,  with  some  reference  to  the  goddess 
of  the  lower  world,  Persephone  (ii.  21.  4).  At  Cnidus  a  large 
number  of  terra-cotla  lamps  were  found  crowded  in  one  pirce 
a  little  distance  below  the  surface,  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
there  must  have  been  there  some  statue  or  altar  at  which  it  had 
been  a  custom  to  leave  lamps  burning  at  night  (Neertoai  lMa> 
'kt  af  MdUmmatmUt  fn^  IL  394).  Them  laBya  aie  af 


in  wwrtaiawhlp  that  they  ant  all  have  come  from  one  pottery, 
and  nay  have  been  all  bmight  to  the  spot  where  they  were 

found  cm  one  occasion,  probably  the  funeral  of  a  (K-rson  with 
many  friends,  or  the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  his  honour, 
such  as  the  parcnlatia  among  the  Romans,  to  maintain  which 
it  was  a  common  custom  to  bequeath  property.  For  example, 
a  marble  slab  in  the  British  Bluscum  has  a  Latin  inscription 
describing  the  property  which  had  been  left  to  provide  aWflng 
other  things  that  a  lighted  lamp  with  incense  on  it  dtaald  bt 
ptaeed  at  the  tomb  of  the  dffcnsert  on  the  kalends,  aoaaa  aad 
idaa«reachawadi(jrHLjrarlfas;v.pLS,fit.a).  Forbfrthday 
presents  tcrra-cotta  lamps  appear  to  have  bcoi  frequently 
employed,  the  device  generally  being  that  of  two  figures  of 
victory  holding  between  them  a  di-.k  ins(  ril.cl  with  a  good 
wish  for  the  new  year:  annv  sov  favmv  niix.  This  is 
the  inscription  on  a  lamp  in  the  British  Museum,  \\hiLh  bcii'Jcs 
the  victories  has  among  other  symbols  a  disk  with  the  head  of 
Jamis.  As  the  torch  gave  way  to  the  lamp  in  fact,  so  also  it 
gave  way  in  ntythology.  In  the  earlier  myths,  as  in  that  of 
Demetcr,  it  b  a  torch  with  which  she  goes  forth  to  search  for 
her  daoghter,  hot  hi  the  late  aqrth  of  Cnpid  aad  Afyche  it  is  aa 
oQ  lamp  which  Piydte  earriea,  and  ffoa  whkh  10  her  grief  a 
drop  of  hot  ofl  falls  on  Ci^ld  aad  avahca  kha.  Tena-cotta 
lamps  have  very  frequently  the  aaaM  «f  the  aakcr  stamped  on 
the  foot.  Clay  moulds  from  whkh  the  1bbI|18  were  made  exist 
in  considerable  numbers.  (A.  S.  M.) 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  deep  black  pigment  conMstinK  of  c.irUon 
in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  obtained  by  the  imperfect  com* 
bustion  of  highly  carbonaceous  substances.  It  is  manufactured 
fmiB  aoapa  of  rain  aad  pitch  ncfuae  and  inferior  oiis  and  fats, 
aad  «ll«r  dadhr  coadiuitible  bodies  rich  hi  carfaoa,  the  finest 
lamp-bhck  bdBg  mcand  by  the  combustion  of  oib  obtained 
incoal4ardteillMwa(iaeC<Mi>>TA«).  Lamp-black keilaniively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink,  as  a  pigment  for  oil 
painting  and  aho  (or  "cboniziog  "  cabinet  work,  and  in  the 
waxing  and  lacqaedof  aikatheb  KhthepriacipaicBBttkBMt 
of  China  ink. 

LAMFBDUSAt  a  small  island  in  the  M»literranean,  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Ciigenti,  from  which  it  is  about  1 1 3  m.  S^.W. 
Pop.  (190X,  withlJpcaa  jcc  bckw)  3276.  Its  greatest  length  ii 
about  7  ai^  to  fnateai  width  about  a  m.;  the  highest  poial 
b  400  ft.  above  HiabwL  Ceokgically  it  bebogi  t»  Anfca, 
being  situated  on  the  edge  fl(  the  wbmarine  platform  whkb 
extends  along  the  east  coast  of  IWda,  from  which  (at  Mahadia) 
it  is  90  m.  diitant  eastwards.  The  soil  is  calcareous;  it  was 
covered  with  scrub  (chiefly  the  wild  olive)  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  but  this  has  been  cut,  and  the  rock  is  now  bare. 
The  valleys  are,  however,  fairly  fertile.  On  the  south,  near  the 
only  village,  b  the  harbour,  which  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  js  ft.  aad  b  a  food  oaa  for  torpedo  boau  aad  small  aalu 
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in  prehistoric  limis.  i'unic  tomljs  and  Konuui  buiidlii^ss  al-:^) 
cxiu  near  the  harbour.  klaaui  is  the  Luiudu^a  uf  Sirabu, 
and  the  Lipadosa  o(  Ariosto's  OHani«  Furwto,  the  s<  cnc  at  the 
ludiag  o(  Rofer  of  Skily  and  of  his  coovcoion  by  the  hermit. 
A  tiMHWid  davM  wen.  Ukca  fran'  k*  popuiatioa  in  1553. 
In  1436  it  was  given  by  AlfPMO  «f  AngOD  lo  Dm  Ciomnni 
dc  Caro,  baron  of  Montediiaitt.  In  t6H,  FctdlMMd  tbmnasi, 
its  then  omicT,  received  ilio  title  of  prince  from  Cl'..-irlf>  TI.  of 
Spain.  In  17  ^7  the  call  ul  ixaAdwitli  lound  only  one  inhabitant 
iipi^n  it;  in  x;6o  some  French  settlers  cstibhi-hcd  themselves 
tbsre.  Catherine  11.  of  Russia  proposed  to  buy  it  a&  a  Russian 
nmi  station,  and  the  British  government  thought  <if  doin^ 
the  IMK  if  NfoiBon  had  succeeded  in  seizing  Alalia.  In  1800 
A  ppst  «l  It  WM  lettfed  to  Salvatore  Catl  of  Malta,  who  in  1810 
Mbkt  vurt  of  to  to  AfeMamliD  Fctaandci.  la  iS^a  onwinli 
rtidiMirf  n.  «(  Niplei  crtiibliriMd  A  ooloDsr  tibm  ThMc  is 
now  an  It.nlian  penal  colony  for  domeSh  CMMf,  with  some  400 
convicts  (src  B.  Sanviscnte,  L'lstin  H  tamf^usa  erata  a 
telonia.  N.iplc;.  iS4(j>.  Eight  miles  W.  is  the  i^lct  of  L.Tmpionc. 
LinoiJ,  some  30  m.  to  the  N.N.E.,  mcaiuies  about  2  by  3  m., 
and  is  ciuirtly  volcanic;  its  litgbcst  point  is  610  ft.  above  sc.i- 
level,  i'op.  (tQoi)  about  aoa  It  has  landing-places  on  the  S. 
and  W.,  and  is  more  fertile  than  Larapcdusa;  but  it  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  springs.  Saaviaentc  sa)-s  the  water  in  I.-iapoAua 
il|O0iL  A  Um  fngments  of  undoubtedly  Roman  potuqr  aad 
mm  KoaaiB  cains  litve  been  found  Uwne,  hut  the  ciUcnw  ami 
the  ruftu  of  hooses  are  probably  of  latsr  date  (P.  Calcara, 
Dc        -     '  '"  I'^^/j  di  I.ii-.nsi,  r.iltrmo,  iRjt,  a^).  (T.  As.) 

LAMPERIHEIM.  a  town  in  the  f^r.ind-duchy  of  HcsSC- 
Darmstadt,8  m.  N.  fro:n  .M.mtdicim  by  the  rnilw.iy  10  Frar.ktcirt- 
on-Main  via  Diblif,  :uvi  at  itie  junction  of  lines  VVorai^  a<)d 
Wcinbcim.  It  ront.iii  >,  a  Ki  m.m  Catholic  church  and  a  fine 
Evangctical  rh'jri  h,  and  has  chcmicdi  anii  cigar  factories.  Pop. 
(rQoo)is.o, 

lAWPBTER  (Llai^-ptiaSupliM},  a  mukci  town,  mimi- 
hoRm^  and  awiie  towa  «C  CacdiffMliIre,  yfakt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tcifi,  here  eeoOMd  by     UndM  Mmw 
brk^.   Pop.  (iQoi)  i7>2.   Lampeter  b- a  nation  o«  the  to- 

called  Manchotcr  ju  IMilford  branch  line  of  thcr.n  .ii  Wtsterti 
railway.  Thou^jh  of  .-mcLcnt  origin,  the  town  is  entirely  nnoJt.rn 
in  appearance,  it;  most  icn.pivuous  otiject  bi_i;iK  tiic  Gothic 
buildings  of  St  David's  College,  louiided  in  iS.-j,  which  cover 
a  brge  area  and  contain  a  valuable  library  of  KnKl^S'h,  Welsh 
aad  foreign  works  (see  UNivERsmcs).  The  modernized  parish 
duuch  of  St  Peter,  or  Pcdr,  ogollhtt  aome  old  roonumtnls  of 
die  lioyd  family.  Itethaftha  town  «iaUw|iatiL  and  mansion 
«f  Mcoadale,  the  ant  of  the  Harfonl  bmaiy; 

The  name  of  Uanbcdr-pont-Stcphan  goes  to  i»m«  the  early 
foundation  of  the  place  by  St  Pcdr,  a  Celtic  missionary  of  the 
6th  ri  ntiiry.  while  one  Sttfihcn  w.ib  the  orii^inal  liuildcr  of  llie 
bridge  t)\er  the  Tcifi.  A-,  an  im[K,irlanl  outpov;  m  the  ij[)|'(T 
v.tllcy  of  the  Teiti.  Lan-petir  jmim^i t.'j. il  a  ri'.lle,  ivhicli  uwi 
deriv-iliilKd  by  Oviea  Gwyncdd  in  the  r^lh  centur>'.  In  iiisii 
the  town  was  visited  by  Archbishop  Baldwin  on  his  way  from 
Cardigan  to  St  rata- Florida  Abbey,  and  the  Crusade  was  vigor- 
ously preached  at  this  spot.  Lampeter  was  first  imcorporated 
•ndcc  Edward  IL,  but  the  earliest  knoH-n  efaaitcr  4ates  Imn 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  wheteby  the  principal  officer  of  ibe  towa, 
a  portreeve,  was  to  be  appointed  arMujUy  at  the  court ^cet  of 
the  manor.  The  town  was  sllh^<^uenl|y  go\'cmed  under  a 
confirmatory  ih.irter  of  iHii.  hjt  in  iSS.j  .1  m-.v  ih.irlcr  was 
obtaind,  whereby  the  corpuraiion  w.4s  l  ^^p<v,^  cn  d  to  copmsi 
of  a  mayor.  4  aldi  rniin  and  IJ  councillors.  Alihoui;)i  ot.ly  a 
small  agricultural  centre,  Lampeter  has  since  i6a6  become  the 
assize  to»T»  of  Cardiganshire  owing  to  its  convenient  position. 
Vatil  the  Ssdistijbittioii  Act  of  iSBs  ItnpeUt  Jomwd  one  of 
1^  greop  oC  botoogha  coBHwiiiiif  tho  Cwd^m  jwiliiia— taiy 
dbUfet. 

UMPOON.  a  \irulent  satire  either  in  prose  or  verse;  the 

Idea  of  injustice  and  ut:>.erupuInuL.nc->s  Seems  to  bo  er>seiitial 
to  its  definition.   Although  in  its  use  the  word  is  properly  and 
,  the  dnlvatiM  iBpcan  to  ba  FlMncb. 


Littre  derive,  it  fn  m  a  term  of  Parisian  argot,  l.imfttr,  lo  dnt.k 
gricdiiy,  in  gruii  iituutbJitils.   This  word  appcAts  to  have  begun 
to  be  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  FacdMn 
has  preserved  a  f  ragpwat  inn  «  popaiar  aaag,  whiGb  aigra^ 
Jacq  uci  fnyaar  4*  DaUfai 

iMt  a  I^utiin,  mm  couiin, 

Prcni  z  s  jin  dc  .11a  cauronne, 
J'aurai  v,iTi  de  nia  r«rvinne, 
I_irr,(Kjaj'  l.inipoiia!  ' 

—that  i5  lo  say,  let  us  drink  heavily,  aitd  begooe  dull  care. 
Scarroa  £pcaks  of  a  wild  troop,  singing  Ivwlflf  aad  tempom. 
There  is»  also,  a  lAe  French  verb,  hmpoHmert  to  attack  with 
ridicule,  used  caiUer  hi  the  17A  centuiy  by  Bnnttaie.  tn  Us 

Engli&h  form,  lampoon,  the  word  is  used  by  Evel>-n  in  1645, 
"  Here  they  still  paste  up  their  drolling  lampoons  and  scurrilous 
pipers,"  .Tnd  foon  after  it  is  a  verb,—"  siippoic  wc  lamptKjned 
siW  ihc  pretty  women  in  Town."  lioth  of  these  forms,  ibe  noun 
and  the  verb,  have  been  p:e-erve<l  ever  sin<  e  in  English,  without 
modification,  for  violent  and  rc«klcai>  literary  censure.  Tom 
liruwn  (1663-1704)  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  lampooniag, 
and  some  of  hi»  attadts  oa  the  oeWbritie*  of  hia  age  have  « 
ct  rtabiviioar.  Wbea-Dtyilnbeiaae  a  Soman  Catholic,  Biowa 
wroCe^' 

'natter  to  God  and  iriicl  to  thy  pen, 
Ncet-rtddcn  Poet,  perjured  son  of  Ben, 
Itcvar  thou  prove  honest,  then  the  nation 
May  modestly  believe  in  tranmb«taatia«ioB. 

Several  of  the  heioaa  of  the  Dmuitti,  and  bi  partfcular  John 

Oldmixon  (1673-174?),  were  charged  without  unfairness  «iih 
being  professional  lampooners.  The  coarse  di.iirdKs  whx  h  «erc 
liut)lj-ihed  b)'  Kithatd  Savage  (i6v7-iTi;i\  m.iinly  ,ifia:ii>t  Lady 
Maijtlotuld,  were  no'.hing  more  nor  K  >5  than  lampoons,  and 
the  word  may  ^vilh  almost  equal  jusLi  i  hi-  employed  to  dcM  fibe 
the  coars4^r  and  more  personal  porlioiuof  the  satires  of  ChuirhiH. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  laBI|MMMl  {MmeMCd  ao  poetical  grooei, 
and  in  its  very  nature  wat  tisually  aaoayaMMia.  The  1 
£»ey  en  Woman  (1764)  of  Jdm  WQIiei  naa  a  ' 
was  succemfuUy  peoceciiwi  iiaiut  as  an  olMaoie  IM.  The 
progress  of  chKHnttoa  and  (he  €6uSfXtn»  of  the  law  made  it 
tn  ire  and  n-.orc  imjxissiljlc  for  priv.itc  malice  to  take  the-  form 
<i[  liasele'vs  and  siuirdous  attack,  and  the  lampoon,  in  its  open 
shape,  died  of  public  decency  in  the  liih  century.  Malice, 
e^pccioliy  in  on  OBuJiyuiuus  iurm,  and  passing  in  manuscript 
from  hattd  to  hand,  has  continued,  however,  to  make  use  of  this 
very  imlovely  form  of  literature.  It  has  corutantly  reappeared 
at  times  of  political  disturbance,  and  the  French  have  seldom 
(oticd  M  cacRiae  their  tricked  wit  ufion  their  taipepuiar  ndeii. 
See  abo  Pmqvwmh:  CB.  C-) 

UMPREY,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Petromyzoitttdat 
(from  Thpo%  and  ni{u.  literally,  stone-suckers),  which  with  the 
h.i;,'-t'i>his  or  MyiiniJu'  form.',  a  d.s'incl  subclass  of  fi'-he< 
il'.e  C)i!("l-Ti>:r,l,:,  His;  i:  >;u'.du  ij  by  the  low  or>,-.uiiz.Ltion  of  their 
sl.elelon,  wliich  i.s  cartil:ij;iiiuiis.  wiiliou!  Nerlcliral  se  gmentation, 
without  ntis  or  real  jaws,  and  without  limbs.  The  lamprc)*! 
arc  readily  recognized  by  their  long,  ecl-like,  scaleless  body, 
tcrmiiuting  anteriorly  in  the  circular,  suctorial  mouth  character^ 
istic  of  the  whole  sub-class.  On  each  side,  behind  the  hca^ 
there  ia  a  row  ol  aevaa  branchial  opcnnf^  thvoafh  which  the 
water  ia  conwqied  to  and  fama  the  iplb.  By  meana  of  thdr 
mouth  they  fasten  to  atones,  boats,  &c.,  as  well  n>  to  other 
fishes,  their  object  being  to  obtain  a  resting-place  the  forimr. 
whilst  they  atta;  h  ihrmsclvcs  to  the  latter  to  derive  nourishment 
from  them.  The  inner  surface  of  their  cup  siiipcd  moulh  is 
armed  wiih  i>ointed  tc«ib,  with  which  they  f>cr{oratc  the  integu- 
roeuL^  of  tlie  tub  attacked,  scraping  oil  particles  of  the  fledl 
and  sucking  the  liood.  Mackerel,  cod,  pollack  and  fbt-fishCI 
are  the  kind*  omit  frequently  attacked  by  them  ht  the  aea; 
of  river-fiafc  Um  M^atoiy  jbtoiM«B»  aad  the  ihad  av  iome. 
timea  found  with  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  lamprey,  or  with 
the  fish  actually  attached  to  them.  About  fifteen  species  are 
kiiawn  from  l)ie  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  tcmp<rrate  legions  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,   in  Great  Britain  and 
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(fmmvmm  wmimm),  tl» 

(F.  JLmiMiM'it  and  Uw  nnall 

^(P.AroiKAMlu).  TlwliaitMPmnitntory, 
catering  rivta  In  tke  apnag  to  tptwa;  of  the  ifwJamprey, 

tMwevcr,*^pcdincDS  are  met  with  in  fresh  waicr  all  the  year 
round.  In  North  America  about  ten  species  of  lamprey  occur, 
whiic  in  South  America  and  Australasia  still  others  arc  found. 
Lampreys,  especially  the  sea-lamprcy,  arc  esteemed  as  food, 
furmcrly  more  so  than  at  present;  but  their  flesh  is  not  easy 
of  digestion.  Henry  I.  of  England  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  this,  his  favourite  dish.  The  specks  of  freateat  use  is  the 
fiMt^MBpRy,  whkh  M  imkL  h  prefcmd  to  •!!  «dMi>  in  Uk 
m4  aad  tarbot  fiakote  «l  MMk  Sm.  YmaA 
iMaMily  tke  Thames  doM  nhM  fM 
kaiperas  amnaUy,  but  tlirfr  auaAcr  ha»  to  mndl  fitin  «fl 

ihat.  for  in5Urifc,  in  1876  Only  4tylM  Were  sold  to  "the  cod- 
bihcrs.  That  year,  however,  WM  lltinsual[y  bad  year;  the 
lampems,  from  their  scarcity,  fetched  £8,  los.  a  thousand, 
whilst  in  ordinary  years  £5  is  considered  .1  f.iir  price.  The  season 
for  catching  lamperns  closes  in  the  Th  irius  .lUni;  the  middle 
(rf  Marcb.  The  origin  of  the  name  kmprcy  is  obscure;  it  is  an 
■difttdai  tf  Fr.  Umprok,  Med.  Lat.  lampreda;  this  has  been 

likM  m  A  vMkBt  fli  uothec  Mod.  Leu  fona  Ltmptb^  which 
aanniB  Ulkgnlsi^cri  vorisirf  thtauUb  aflct;  tiw  derivation 
liwi  huimMm,  tb  Met  mwmm,  h  >  ipcd 
tagunby.  Tb»  dfewdapoMBt  of  laapiwjm 

.ifrntion  on  the  part  of  naturalists,  since  Aug.  Mfiller  discovered 
that  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and  that  the  minute 
worm-like  lamperns  previously  known  under  the  name  of 
Amtnixoeifs.ind  abundant  in  the  Mnd  and  mad  of  Biaay  Streams, 
were  nothing  but  tlkt  andevi.'l(>|><  d  vxung  «i  tks  dvi^luipicys 
■ad  small  UmperM.  See  Cicum>tojiata. 

UWaOraTBV  (fhm  Gc.  bright,  and  the  tennina^ 

put  if  the  iMid  pmtkftyt.weukm  fodu  rrnitaiwag  bri^t 
liMpfcfftllr  oyaiali),  »  ump  «{  ncka  fwtefBim  phcBocrysu. 
Milil^al  Uolksa^lMriilcode  (with  Miht  ctenvBiuf^ 
efttB  ain  of  dMw  aad  au^te,  btit  aet  «C  Idipar.  They  aie 
thus  distin^ished  from  the  porphyries  and  poiphyrites  in  which 
the  felspar  has  crystallized  in  two  generations.  They  are  esaenli- 
ally  "  dike  rocks,"  occurring  as  dikes  and  thin  sills,  and  are 
also  found  as  marginal  facics  of  plutonic  intru.'sions.  They  furnish 
a  good  example  of  the  cortebtion  which  often  cxiv.s  bciwccn 
pctrographical  types  and  their  mode  of  occurrence,  showing 
the  importajicc  of  physical  conditions  in  determining  the  mincra- 
legical  and  aUvcttual  chatactets  of  rocks.  They  are  usually 
dm  fa  coleor,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fenro-nugncsian 
lOicatea,  of  rcktivdy  Ugh  spedfie  fwrity  and  liablo  to  deoom- 
poiition.  For  these  reasons  they  bare  ben  dl.faMJil  a  •  md&i»- 
crate  scries  (rich  in  the  dark  minerals);  and  they  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  complementary  Uu(ocrale  series  (rich  in  the 
white  minerals  febpar  and  quartz)  such  as  apliies,  porphyries 
snd  fclsites.  Both  have  been  produced  by  differentiation  of 
»  parent  magma,  and  if  the  two  complementary  mis  oi  rucks 
could  be  Buxed  in  the  right  ptopoctioae,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
mm  of  rittilar  chcmial  moMlite  to  thn  Bencat  Mgina 


li  Iho  head  ^pedmi  nad  hi  mkxoecopic  sUdea  of 
haqiiBpl^ili  rodts  biotitc  and  hornblende  are  vmS^  con- 
•picaoos.  Though  black  by  reflected  ligbt  they  are  biOTni  by 

transrr.itted  light  and  highly  pleochroic  In  some  rases  they 
are  yellow-brown,  in  other  cases  chestnut-brown  and  reddish 
brown;  in  the  same  rock  the  two  minerals  have  strikingly 
iimiUr  colour  and  pteochroism.  Augite,  when  it  occurs,  is 
•onelinMe  glMD,  at  other  times  purple.  Felspar  is  restricted 
to  the  BBUad  aiaas;  quartz  occurs  sometimes  but  is  scarce. 
Atooapi  petphjrritic  structure  is  almost  universal,  it  is  some- 
tfins  aot  very  laadMd.  The  hige  Motitoe  and  honbleades 
ne  net  sharply  diitfaiet  fran  theae  of  ialeraM«HMo  aiaB^  which 
h  turn  graduate  into  the  small  crystals  of  the  same  minerals 
ll  the  ground  mass.   As  a  rule  all  the  ingredients  have  rather 

Cect  crystalline  forms  (except  quartz),  hence  these  rocks  ha vi- 
I  called  "  panidiomorphic"  la  many  lamprophyics  the  pak 


and  f elipathk  iinwitifnti  tend  to  oocat  li 
or  eedU,  hi  which  there  has  been  progroHlvt  ( 

the  mK§m  teawdi  the  otatre.  Hkk  ipou  nay 
of  ndhte  ec  brudhOte  fdsfiars  (with  aeoie  mica  and 

hornblende)  or  of  quartz  and  felspar.  A  central  area  .  (  urtz 
or  of  analdte  probably  represents  an  original  miaroLuc  cavity 
infilled  at  a  later  period. 

There  arc  two  great  groups  of  lamproph)*res  differing  in  com- 
position while  returning  the  general  features  of  the  class.  One 
of  these  accompanies  intrxiKons  of  granite  aiKl  diorite  and 
includes  the  minettes,  kcraeotUcs,  vogcsites  and  spcssartites. 
Tbe^^MhwJa  faw^te  ai^ 

■WBchlquitee  nd  alnoitcs.  The  eoaaplenentafy  beics  «f  the 
fifit  group  is  the  aplitcs,  porphyrites  and  felutes;  that  of  the 

second  group  Includes  bostonitt    tiriKuaiUi  and  other  rocks. 

The  franilo-dioritit-lampropkyTts  (the  fir^t  f  f  thcv-  i«o  proiip*)  am 
(  •und  in  many  district*  where  Kranite*  .m  l  iIi miii  ixxur.  t  q  the 
^  ntiish  Highlands  and  Southern  Uplands,  the  Lake  district,  IrcUnd, 
ts<  Black  Forests  Han,  Ac.  Asa  rule  they  d»  net  pnosed 

directly  from  the  granite,  but  form  separate  dUies  wWch  naw  he 
Utcr  than,  and  consequently  may  cut,  the  granitca  and  dtuilHS. 
In  other  districts  where  gramtcs  are  abundant  no  rocks  of  tMs  chss 
are  known.  It  it  rare  to  firvd  only  one  memlicT  of  the  group  ree«ent, 
but  minctfeSj  vogesites,  kersantitc*,  &c.,  all  appear  and  id.  n-  ire 
ustuUy  transitiooal  forms.  For  this  reason  these  rock  spr^  irs  muit 
not  be  regarded  as  sharply  distinct  from  on*  another.  The  group 
as  a  wliole  Is  a  wcB-charaetenxed  one  and  thoM  few  transitioM  to 
porphyries,  porphyrites  and  other  dike  typaaj  |la  oMbdlvMeMih 
howwcr,  teiw  to  rrwr^e  into  one  .mother  and  cIpCaHly  Wimi  fhey 
arc  weathered  arc  hanl  to  i!itTirenti.ite.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
the  four  domin.int  n.iiu  r,i'.^,  orthixb«c,  pl.igiiK  l.iso,  hii  ii!.'  .>nd 
hornblende,  dctrrniine*  the  species.  Minettes  contain  biuiitr  .ind 
orthixUsc;  kcrsantitcs,  biotitc  and  plagicxUse.  V«{e»iic^  cnnt.iin 
hornblende  and  orthoclaMi  spesaanite^,  hornblende  and  pbgio- 
elaa.  fiaeh  mrieigr  «f  kapnphyi*  may  and  often  docs  coataia 
aB  fear  ndoctais  nit  Is  aantea  according  to  the  two  which  pra- 
pondctate.  These  rocks  contain  al<io  iron  oxides  (usuallv  titamfer- 
ous),  apatite,  ■ometimes  sphrnr,  augite  and  olivine.  The  hornblende 
and  biotite  are  brown  or  Rreenish  brown,  and  as  a  rule  their  crystals 
even  when  small  arc  vcr)-  perfect  and  K'^'e  the  micro-«cctions  an 
easily  recognisable  character.  Green  hornblende  occurs  in  some  of 
these  rocks.  The  aai^  buiUs  cumorphic  crystals  of  pale  men 
colour,  often  tonal  and  readily  wcatheiing.  OHviae  in  the  Ireih 
state  is  rare :  it  forms  rouads^jonededCT^M;  m  aamroiesit 
is  decompoM-<l  to  green  or  cetoariw  honolinde  ia  MMSafhg  mats 
(pihte).  The  pla>:iocl3sc  occurs  as  small  rectangular  crystals; 
orthocLisc  m.iy  have-  »iiiuUr  sli.ipc5  or  nvay  be  fibrous  and  pr()U[)c<l  in 
shi'.iflil"'  .it:i^rrf;.ilr5  which  are  riijrrow  in  the  middle  and  ^llr^■,1d  out 
towards  lx>;h  ends.  If  ouarti  h  present  it  is  the  la-l  |  r.>cluct  of 
crystallization  and  the  only  mineral  devoid  of  idtom<>rphi»tTi ;  it  fills 
up  the  spaces  between  the  other  ingredients  of  the  rock.  As  all 
laropfMjbyres  are  prone  to  alteration  oy  weathering  a  great  abund- 
ance  of^iwoadaiy jniMBds^ls  usuaBj^lw^  the  princi|pai 

arc  faii!ite  and  ether  cefhoaetes,  unenfli^  ealDntai  ^earts  mm 

kaolin. 

I  >;  tll.ir  ^Irul  ture  is  common;  the  ocelli  consist  mainly  of  orth^ 
rUw  and  quart/,  and  may  be  a  quarter  ol  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Another  feature  of  these  mcks  b  the  presence  of  large  foreign  crystals 
or  xenocrysts  of  felspar  and  of  quartz.  Their  forms  are  rounded, 
indicating  partial  resorption  by  the  solvent  action  o(  thehunpfOBhyrie 
magma;  and  the  quarts  may  be  surrounded  by  corrosion  bordenef 
minerals  such  as  augite  and  hornUU  nde  producetl  whrre  the  mairma 
i«  attacking  the  crystal.  These  tr> -t.iK  are  ol  (luiihtdil  origin;  they 
are  often  of  conoderable  size  and  m.iy  bo  c<in»iiii  iioii:.  in  hand- 
specimens  of  the  nxks.  It  i?  snpiKjsctl  th.it  tlicy  did  not  crystalliie 
in  the  lamprophyre  dike  but  in  some  way  were  caught  up  by  it. 
Otliercnclowires,  nK)«eceftaiidyeflinwiineripB.aeBetUsnjeen«siic> 
gametifcroM  ndEs,  granite.  9k.  These 


npy 

Cordienle 


as  quartzile,  schists,  „ 

he  baked  and  .il?(-n-H  or  in  other  caM«i  (wrtly  dissolved, 
may  be  formed  cither  ii>  the  enclosure  ur  in  the  lamprophyre,  where 
it  lakc-s  the  shapa ei  heKsgooa^ptyois  wfajch  in johxisad  light  braak 
up  into  six  »cc tar% tHaagalnr  lo  liuip^ ahfeQ^ng  iNHi UN CHtn Of 

tlic:  crystal.  ^ 

The  second  group  of  lamprophync  dike  rocks  (rt#  MM^tMSIK, 
monehiquite,  altmk  tents)  is  much  less  common  than  thoee  above 
described.  As  a  lalethey  oecar  tegether,  and  there  are  transitions 
between  the  diffemit  salfranKipa  as  ia  the  gnmio-diontM:  Uinpro- 
phyres.  In  Sweden,  Brazil rPortugal,  Norway,  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Bohemia,  Arkansas  and  other  places  this  assembUne  of  rock  types 
has  been  met  with,  always  presenting  nearly  identical  features.  In 
most  rases,  though  not  in  all,  ihey  have  a  cl<is<-  .iwriatum  wilh 
nrpheiine  or  leucitc  syenite*  and  simil.ir  rcK  Us  m  h  in  alkalies.  This 
indu  .ites  a  urm  tve  .ifhnity  like  that  which  exists  bet««ea  the  P'^ffi 
and  the  minettes.  Ac.,  and  further  proof  of  this  coonesiea  is f nmiiaen 
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by  tlieocoMoaal  occurrence  in  those  Uniproph>'rrs  oi  Icucitc,  hauync 
•adetkir falnwthnid  mineral*. 

^TfctfiUBptonitM  (called  after  Campton.  New  Hamptbitc)  are  dark 
brown,  nearly  black  rocki  often  with  targe  bombknde  phcnocryits. 
71>cir  r««:ntul  minerals  in  thin  Hction  ate  hornblende  of  a  Mronc 
rrddish-hrown  colour;  augite  purple,  pleochroic  and  rich  in  titanium, 
tilivir.o  and  pI.iuhkI.iv:  (lUpar.  They  have  the  porphyritic  and 
panidtamorpbic  uructures  deacribed  in  tbe  rocks  of  the  previoua 
group,  and  like  them  aJao  have  an  oodlar  character,  often  very  coo* 
•pictlou  vmlcr  the  microacope.  The  acceMory  mioenli  an  twothe, 
MMSiM.  iiM  enlidn  and  analdte.  They  deeoanon  imiBf  aad  are 
tacn  fiUed  with  carbonate*.  Many  of  ihew  rodii  piww  OB  analyai* 
to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  lit^inium;  they  may  contain  4  or  5%  of 
tit.ituiim  di.  xnli 

Tl)c  mon.  hi'jiti^  fcjllctj  after  the  Scrm  r!^"  M'inrhloiic,  P0rtue.1l) 
.in  firR--.;r  im'-il  .iinl  (Irvmd  of  {rKp.ir.  l  h<  ir  rs.-«Tit».il  t  itu^titin-i"-1ii 
arc  oUvine  and  purplish  augitc.  llrowa  hurnblcndc,  like  thai  ui  the 
rannwniiiwe.  ocoin  ia  many  of  Ihaok  Aa  iatciatitial  MbMance  i* 
wwut,  wUefc  nay  WMnctimc*  bt  a  bfoVB  Ctaaa,  but  at  other  tiracs 
and  is  believed  by  some  petn^rapber*  to  be  |)fiaiary 
crystalline  analcitc.  They  wouM  define  the  moachiqiiilM  aa  racks 
conNiHtins  <■><  nlivinc,  au^ite  and  analcite;  other*  rt^jard  the  analcite 
a*  unii  iry,  and  considcT  the  baie  as  c-~v  i  i uiUy  Elaisy.  Some 
m<>n<hi<)Ui(cs  contain  baUyne;  while  in  <,ih.  rs  unall  Icucites  are 
found.  Ooeilar  structure  is  occaBk)aalI>  ]iri"<'iit,  though  lea*  marked 
than  in  the  camptonite*.  A  special  erouji  U  monchtquites  rich  in 
deep  brown  biotite  has  been  called  (ourchitcs  (after  the  Fourchc 
Mountains,  Arkansas). 

The  alnoites  (called  after  the  isbnd  of  AlnO  in  Norway^  are  rare 
r<K  iL>  liniml  111  .N'lrway,  Montreal  and  other  parts  of  Nunh  .Xmi  ih  .1 
and  in  the  north  oi  Scotland.  They  oootaia  olivine,  augite.  brown 
biotite  and  mclilitc.  They  an  fiw  fnoi  Utftt,  aad  cganiB  voy 
low  percentage*  of  silica. 
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la  addition  to  the  oxides  givea  these  rocks  contain  small  quantiiit-jt 
fl(  «Mv  tBtatimJ  aad  tyiiwwyh),  GOw   MnO.  P^t.C»£u  &c. 

LAMPSACUS,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  ^^ys^a,  Asia  Minor, 
known  as  Pityusa  or  Pityussa  before  its  colonization  by  Ionian 
Greeks  from  Pbocaeaand  Miletus,  was  situated  on  the  Hellespont, 
opfMMite  Callipolis  (Gallipoli)  in  Thrace.  It  poescsted  a  good 
kuboor;  and  the  neighbourhood  was  famota  fw  its  wine,  so 
thatyluwiagfallfBiirtftthfliaiidaoiibePeirtaiitiliiringtlylnniaii 

WVlt.ft  TfPf  ttT^ff^^y  *«sTlt— ils**i»<—to|i«ii»iiLI» 
Ub  lillk  wfM  M  Fmote  did  uhli  nwat  and  Magnesia  with 
bread.  After  ue  battb  of  Myeale  (479  b.c),  Lampucus  joined 
the  Athenians,  but,  having  revolted  from  them  in  411,  was 
rcdiifcd  by  force.  It  was  defended  in  196  b  c.  against  .Aniiochus 
the  C.rv.ii  I'f  S>ria,  aftrr  wfiich  its  inhabitants  were  received 
as  allies  of  Rome.  I.amp&acus  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  worship 
of  Pri.ipus,  .1  gross  naturo-god  closely  connected  wiih  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  The  ancient  name  iaproctvcd  in  that  of  the  modem 
village  of  Lapaakl,  but  the  Greek  tamnpamStlfhftltCkuilk 
fanmcdiately  opposite  Gallipoli. 

See  A.  L.  Castellan,  Letiret  tnr  U  IMi,  THattetp^l,  tf*. 
lteo)j  Ckdwul  Goofier.  Vtja^  tiH/mMgu  imu  emfin 

UUiPSTAND,  a  pillar,  tripod  or  figure  extending  to  the 
floor  for  supporting  or  holding  a  lamp.  1  he  lampsland  (,lamf»- 
dhf)  is  I'nili.il  ly  iif  I'rcnh  origin,  it  appears  to  hna  ktM  lit 
use  in  France  iKforc  the  end  of  the  i7lbccntury. 

LANARK,  n  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  county 
town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  standing  on  high  ground  Aoot 
half  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  jt  ni.  S.E.  of 
Glasgow  l.y  the  Caledonian  railway.   Pop.  (1901)  6440.   It  is 

'  I.  Mineite  (Woh-r.  Alsace).  II.  Kersaniite  (Ncubrunn,  Thur- 
ingia).  III.  Vocnite  (Castio  Moonuin.  Montana).  IV.  Spa*- 
■arttte  (Waldmicbaei,  Spesaanl.  V*  Camptooiu  (CaaMooPalia). 
yt.  IdoyM^rita  qUado^MwJSmdtri^pi«».  VUJAMteUttiii 


a  favourite  holiday  resort,  t>cing  the  point  from  which  the  faik 
of  the  Clyde  are  usually  visited.    The  principal 
the  town  hall,  the  county  builduiga,  the  aacaibly  nm 

ing  the  site  oi  aa  old  Fnachcaa  — — f*fy.  uum  

ooovikaoeat  haait,  tlit  finqrlnn  aqihmp  aad  f&a  Quif 
Virtfltto  JnMht  fssMaiB.  TIm  iMluMfka  luchidt  ootlou  apin* 
ning,  tfoavfaig;  Ball-making  and  oilworks,  and  there  are  frequent 
mariceta  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Lanark  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Kenneth  II.  held  a  parliatnent  here  in  07H,  and  it 
was  sometimes  (he  residence  of  (he  Scottish  kings,  one  of  whom, 
William  the  I.  ^n  (d.  1314),  granted  it  a  charter.  Several  of 
the  earlier  cxploiu  of  William  Wallace  were  achieved  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  bunMd  tbe  tOim  and  slew  the  English 
sheriff  William  Hecdrig.  Aboat  i  m.  N.W.  an  Cartland 
Craigs,  where  Mouse  Water  runs  thiotigh  a  inftdliwii  red 


wHagt,  tbe  lidea  of  which  are  about  400  ft  kUb. 
The  Mnm  b  CNind  bjr  a  bridge  of  single  span,  supposed  tOM 
Roman,  and  1^  a  tluee«iched  bridge,  designed  t  v  Thomas 
Telford  and  erected  in  18 jj.  On  the  right  bank,  near  tins,  bridge, 
is  the  cave  in  which  \V.\llace  concealed  himvlf  after  killing 
Heselrig  and  which  still  bears  hi.i  name.  IJinark  \s,is  the  tcntrc 
of  much  activity  in  the  da>"sof  the  ("uvcn.intcrs  \\  illian:  Lithgow 
(i58i-j645),  the  traveller,  William  Smeihe  (1697-1763),  the 
obstetrician  and  Gavin  Hamilton  (1730-1797),  the  painter, 
srcse  bom  at  Lanark.  The  town  is  one  o(  iJia  FaUtiik  diMkl 
flnop  of  parliamentary  burghs,  the  Otlwr 
Airdrie,  HaaflMn,  Falkirk  and  Lialh^w. 

New  Lwrik  (pop.  79s).  i  m.  S..  it  ' 
with  the  aodalist  apcariiBeaU  of  Robert  Owen.  The  village 
was  founded  by  David  Dale  (i  739-1806)  in  1 785,  with  the  support 
of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  inventor  of  the  spinning  frame,  who 
thought  the  s(x.t  might  be  made  the  Manchester  of  Scotland. 
In  ten  ycar5  four  cotton  mills  were  running,  employing  nearly 
1400  hands,  llicy  wt  re  sold  in  1799  to  a  Manchetter  company, 
who  appointed  Owen  nianagcr.  In  the  same  jmr  he  married 
Dale's  daughter.  For  many  years  the  aiilb 
conducted,  but  frictioa  wlsf^ttly  aroee  md 
The  mills,  however,  are  still  carried  M. 

There  are  several  interesting  places  near  Laaailc  .  „ 

the  Clyde.gave  the  title  of  Lord  Braxfietd  to  Robert  Mac<|«een(t7a*- 
1 79Q)'  who  was  bom  in  the  mansion  and  acoutn-d  on  the  bench  the 
rhanrtir  of  the  Scottish  JffTr.  y*  Rnlx  rt  baillie.  the  patriot  who 
»  IS  r  xixutctl  foe  conscieni  1  '  vik<-  '  I6S^  1,  In  1'.r,,;i  d  to  Jerv-ixwood,  an 
estate  on  the  Mouse.  Lec  House,  the  home  of  the  Lockharts,  is  3  m. 
N.W.  The  oM  cattle  was  laimr  nbuilt  in  (he  19th  century.  It 
coolaiDi  ■one  Sae  Upestnr  and  portraits,  and  the  Lee  Penny— 
fairiliwtoicadanof  Sir  Walter  Scott'kralMMM»--«hich  was  brought 
mm  niewae  la  the  i  jth  century  by  the  OnieaiBng  knight.  Sir 
Shnon  Lockhart.  It  is  deserib<-<t  as  a  comeliaa  encased  in  a  silver 
coin.  Craignrthan  Cast  Icon  the  N.  th.in, ,» lift-hand  tributary  joining 
the  Clyde  at  Cro-.nford,  is  said  lu  be  the  original  Of  the"  Tillietudlem 

of  Scott's  "J'J  .Ui  r.'.jl'l/V. 


bouadad  M.  by  the  *hm  of  DiinbaitwMS  SMfaig.  E.  by 
LiiilUhgomriiiie,  Mid-Lothian  and  PeeUcsshire,  S.  by  Dumfries 

shire  aid  W.  by  the  cotmties  of  Kyr,  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton. 
Its  area  is  870  sq.  m.  (562,821  acres).  It  may  be  described  as 
embracing  tho  valley  of  the  Clyde;  and,  in  addition  to  the  gradual 
diiCLiit  fruni  the  hi^h  land  in  the  jrOuth,  it  is  also  characterized 
by  a  gentle  slope  towards  both  banks  of  the  river.  Tbe  shire  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  the  Upper,  comprising  aU  the  eoBthem 
section,  or  aaom  than  half  tha  whole  area  (over  jjoyoee  acn^; 
the  lOddh^  im  Hamilton  te  ftt  chief  town,  coveiiat  f^f 
i9»pan  «cnii  mi  the  UmOt  •Bamit  tbe  aerthm  <um 
•f  abaat  401(000  acim  The  aoliMe  nb  tradaafly  fma  th* 
uplaadi  in  the  south  to  the  Firth  of  Gyde.  The  highest  hiQa 
are  nearly  all  on  or  dose  to  the  borders  of  Peeble&shire  and 
Dumfriesahire,  and  include  Cultcr  Fell  (:4.M  ft  )  and  Lowthcr 
Hill  (2377)-  The  loftiest  heights  csclusively  kxlonging  to 
Lanarkshire  are  Green  Lowther  (2403),  Tinto  i.--,  ic),  Ballen- 
cleuch  Law  (2267),  Rodger  Law  (2257),  Dun  Law  (jji6),  Shid 
Dod  (2190),  Dungrain  Law  (2186)  and  Comb  Law  (2107). 
The  pdadnal  riven  are  the  Qyde  and  its  head  wntcn  and 
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OMm  mt  WMt;  «■  tte  lift»  tiw  Do«8Ui,  Netlua.  Avon, 
Brttta  Oditr  ml  Gut).  Than  an  no  lochs  of  coosidenble 
tbe  few  theots  of  wat«t  l»  Uw Mrtb— W«odn4  Emennit, 
Bbhap  Loch,  Hogganfidd  Lsfk,  Weodcad  Lock,  Locfcaid 

Loth— mainly  fccdinR  the  Monkland  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canals.  The  most  (amous  natural  (eatures  are  the  Falls  of 
Qyib  li  BoHria^o^  OoR^  DMdtf  aad  Stonebyres. 

Gechty—The  southern  upland  portioa  U  built  up  of  Slluriaa  and 
Oidovician  rocla;  the  northern  kmcr-IyinK  tracts  are  fonncd  of 
CArboni/crous  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  rock*.  Ordovician  strata 
ooss  the  county  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  in  a  Ml  5-7  m.  in  breadth  whirh 
k  brought  up  tiy  a  fault  against  the  Old  Ki-d  and  the  Silurian  on 
the  northern  tiia.  i  h;-.  l.uiU  run-  l>y  L.iininntun.  Robcrton  and 
Crawfordjohn.  The  Unlovician  rocks  lie  in  a  nytKliaal  fold  with 
bedi  of  Caradoc  at"  ^  centre  flanked  by  graptolitic  shales. 
|riis  and  congkmientea,  includins  among  the  Iaat>iiaiiicd  the  local 

Hagcb-rack  the  weU-kmnrn  lead  mines  of  Leadhilh  are  irorked 
in  these  formations.^  Silurian  shales  and  sandstonea,  Ac.,  extend 
south  (rf  the  Ordovician  Ijelt  to  the  county  boundary;  and  again, on 
the  northern  side  of  the  t irduviLiaii  belt  twu  ssinU  trat  is  appear 
throuEh  the  Old  Red  S.in<J%tonc  on  the  crests  of  anticlinal  fold*. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  covers  an  irregular  tract  north  of  the  Ordo- 
vician belt ;  a  bwcr  division  consisting  of  sandstone,  conglomerates 
■Ml  nud-stooes  is  the  nsost  extensi^jr  developed;  above  this  is 
bond  a  series  of  contemporaneous  porphyrites  ami  melaphyres,  con- 
fonaable  upoo  the  lower  division  in  the  west  of  the  county  but  are  not 
m  ia  the  cast.  An  upper  scries  of  sandstones  and  grit  s  is  f<  «  n  for 
a  short  distance  west  of  Lamington.  Lanark  •.t.in<t"i  on  the  Old  Red 
SandMonc  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde  occur  in  the  sviiiir  ri>  Economic- 
ally the  most  important  geological  feature  is  the  coal  basin  of  the 
Ckigow  district-  The  axis  of  this  basin  li<  s  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direc- 
tion; in  the  central  part,  including  Cilatgow,  Airdrie,  Motherwell, 
WUfinr,  Carluke,  lie  the  coal-rocasurek  consisting  of  saodstonas. 
^Wo^  ■arts  and  fireclays  with  scams  of  coal  and  ironstone.  There 
m eleven  beds  of  worliablc  coat,  the  more  i::i[xjrtar-t  -  t  .<;:;-  t  •  !ng 
lha  EO,  Main,  Splint,  Pyotshaw  and  Virtuewrll.  I  n  K  rX  in^;  the 
coal-measures  ii  the  Millstone  Grit  seen  on  the  northern  side  |.i  tween 
Gl.  III..  1^-  jtui  H'jt;t;anfield — here  the  fireclays  of  Gariiklrk,  (..irtco^h 
and  Olenboig  arc  worked — and  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  the 
GoaVmeasnrca.  but  not  on  the  western  skin,  becaiiaa  it  la  theiecut  ou  t 
^  a  fault.  Beneath  the  last-named  fonnatjcHi  eooea  the  Carbon- 
Mmas  Limestone  series  with  thin  coals  and  ironstoflM,  and  again 
btncath  this  is  the  Calcifcmu .  Jstone  series  which  in  the  south- 
ea»t  consists  of  s^indviones,  shalcji,  &c.,  but  in  the  west  the  greater 
tart  of  the  *rri.  composed  of  inter  bed  dcd  volcanic  rocks — 
porphyritcH  and  mtl  ij  h>  tcs.  It  will  be  obs«'rved  that  in  general  the 
younger  formations  \k-  lu.ircr  the  centre  of  the  basin  and  the  older 
ones  crop  out  around  them.  Besides  the  volcanic  rocks  mentioned 
Ihm  are  iatnialwB  taaalta  ia  the  Carboniferous  rocks  like  that  in  the 
a^bouthaod  of  Shotta,  and  the  smaller  masses  at  Hogganfickl  near 
Qhbow  and  ebewherr.  Volcank  necks  are  found  in  the  Carluke  and 
KHcadzow  districts,  marking  the  vents  of  former  volcanoes  and 
several  dikes  of  Tertiary  age  traverse  the  older  rocks.  An  inlruiion 
o(  I  fclsite  in  early  Old  Red  time?  has  Ui  n  ilie  cause  of  Tinto 
Hill.  Evidences  of  the  Glacial  period  arc  abundant  in  the  form  of 
kamcs  and  other  deposits  of  gravel,  sand  and  boukier  clay.  The  ice 
in  Bowing  northward  and  southward  from  the  higher  croond  look 
M«MtemdiraDtioa  when  it  reached  the  lower giRMUML  la^lawer 
itaches  of  urn  Clyde  the  rrtnains  of  old  beaches  at  9St  SO  *<»  *M 
above  the  present  v.i  li-vcl  are  to  be  olwrvcd. 

CltmaU  Md  A]i,ru:illure. — The  rainfall  aver.iK''-  1-  in-  annually, 
being  higher  in  tlic  hill  country  an<l  luwer  towariis  the  north.  The 
temperature  for  Ihf  ycir  .ivcr.ijM-s  48°  F.,  for  January  38*  and  for 
Jtdy  99*.  The  area  under  grain  has  shown  a  downward  tendency 
iktBt  itSa  Oats  is  the  piwcipal  ovpk  bat  fcariay  aad  wheat  are 
dwgfowB.  PMaloeajand  tnrnipa  aic  ndeai  «•  •  km  ac^  la 
the  Lower  Ward  — ihaigiiilMan  has  iBcnieiiJ  ooaaiderably.  and 
the  quanti^  of  vtfrtaUea,  grapes  and  toflsatocs  rearad  under  class 
ha*  reacheo  great  proportions.  An  ancient  industry  in  the  v.ik-  of 
the  Clyde  for  many  mili  s  b,  I nv  L.ir  irk  is  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 
se^•era^  of  the  orchards  lK-i;ik;  -^li  I  tu  ilate  from  the  time  of  Bede. 
The  apples  and  pears  arc  lA  hihkI  n  putc.  There  has  been  a  retnark- 
able  cstensioo  in  the  culture  oi  strawberries,  hundreds  of  acres  being 
laid  down  In  bcdi^.TlM  limp  imlln  ia  Thf  appcr  and  middle  wards 
are  heavily  staSedaad  the  hef& of  cattle  art  extensive,  the  favoured 
breeds  being  Ayrshire  and  a  rnvw  between  this  and  "  improved 
Lanark."  Dairy-farming  flourishes,  (he  cheeses  of  Carnwath  and 
l-T'mahaeow  being  in  steady  drmand.  Clydesdale  draURht-horsesare 
of  hi^h  cuv*.  They  an'  su(>|>i>st  d  to  ha\  c  N  r:i  bn  il  I  mm  Flanders 
h'T^ts  impijctcd  early  in  the  iSth  ci  niury  by  the  5th  duke  of 
Hamilton.  Most  of  the  hordes  are  kept  for  agricultural  work,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  unbroken  horses  and  mares  are  maintained 
far  iladt  PS«i  aie  nuMwafc  bate.aMensively  rsatad  Iqr  the 
lalaeia.  The  largest  farms  an  sittiated  in  the  Upper  Ward,  bnt  the 
general  holding  runs  from  50  to  100  acres.  More  than  a  1. 000  acres 
are  under  w«>oa. 

OUm  /adwfrks.— The  Imillii  indaiwlai  aw  thoaa  la  coaneaina 


with  the  rich  and  extensive  coal  and  iron  field  to  the  cast  and  south- 
east  of  Glasgow;  the  shipbuilding  at  Govan  and  Partick  and  ia 
Glasgow  haibour;  the  textiles  at  Airdrie,  Blantyre,  Hamilton. 
Lanark,  New  Lanark,  Ruthergien  and  daagow;  cqdMariaf 
Cambudang.  Carfatke.  Coatbridge,  Kinttiag  fSflt,  MttilwiaifMid 
Wishaw,  and  the  varied  and  flourishing  laaanfactiirBa  oeatfad  ia 
and  around  Glasgow. 

CommuniMtioHS. — In  the  north  of  the  county,  where  population  is 
most  dense  and  the  mineral  fu  l  l  exceptionally  rich,  railway  facilities 
arc  highly  developed,  there  beiiu  lur  10  or  13  m.  around  Glasgow 
quite  a  network  ol  lines.  The  Caledonian  Railway  Company's  main 
kne  to  the  south  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  shire,  sending 
off  braoches  at  several  points,  especially  at  Carstairs  Junction. 
The  North  British  Railsray  Company  serves  various  towns  in  the 
lower  and  middle  wards  and  its  line^  to  Edinburgh  cross  the  north- 
western corner  and  the  north  of  the  county.  Only  in  the  immediate 
neit;hlK3urhocM.l  of  Glasgow  does  the  (ilasROw  and  South  Western 
sv«.(cni  c<iiii[>i  t<-  for  l^iiiarkshiro  tratfic,  thoiinh  it  combines  with  the 
Caledonian  to  work  the  Mid-Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  railway. 
The  Monkland  Canal  in  the  far  north  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
in  the  north  and  north-west  carry  a  considerable  amount  of  goods, 
and  before  the  days  of  railways  alTorded  one  of  the  principal  ateaaa 
of  communicaiion  between  east  and  we^t. 

PopulalioH  and  Administralion. — The  population  amounted  in 
1891  to  1.105,809  and  in  1901  to  1,339.327,  or  1523  persons  to  the 
sq.  m.  Thus  thouj;h  only  tenth  in  point  of  extent,  it  is  much  the 
most  populoui  county  in  Scotland,  containing  wfthin  its  bounds 
nearly  one-third  ol  the  population  of  the  country.  In  1901  there 
were  loi  persons  apaaltia|r^3aclic  only,  and  36,905  speaking  T7aflilt 
and  English.  ThecUef  towns,  with  populations  in  1901,  apart  froa 
Glasgow,  are  Airdrie  (?7,7)I8).  Cambuslang  (13,35a),  Coatbridge 
(36.991).  Govan  (8j,i74),  Hamilton  (.i2,77S),Ktnning  Park  (13,853), 
Larkhall  (1 1. 879).  Motherwell  (30,4i«).  Partick  (54.398),  RutherMii 
(17,220),  Sheftleston  (12.154).  \\ishaw  (20,873).  Aiixinf:  smaller 
towns  arc  Uellshill,  Carluke,  llulytown,  Lanark,  Stoncficld,  Toll- 
cross  and  Uddingston;  and  l^»inahagow  and  East  Kilbride  ^are 
populous  villages  and  mining  centres.  The  county  is  divided  into 
six  parliamentary  divisions: — .North-east,  North-srest,  Mid  and 
S^utn  Lanark,  Govan  and  Partick  each  returning  one  member. 
The  royal  biirKhs  are  Cbi'i^t)*.  l,uKirk  and  Ruthergien;  the 
iiiiinicipal  and  p-jlire  burghs  .\irdric,  litKCar,  Cikatl)ridj;r,  Glasgow, 
(lovan,  Hamilton,  Kinnini'  Park,  I  .-i  irk.  Motherwell,  Partick, 
Kiithcrglen  and  Wishaw.  GUsgow  ri-' t  1  s<  vt  n  members  to  Parlia- 
ment: Airdrie,  Hamilton  and  Lanark  belong  to  the  Falkirk  group 
and  Rutberglm  to  the  Kikaamock  sroup  of  parliamentary  buigba, 
Lanarkshire  is  a  sheriffdom,  whose  sncrin-principal  n  confined  to  hla 
judicial  duties  in  the  county,  and  he  has  eight  substitutes,  live  of 
whom  sit  constantly  in  Glasgow,  and  one  eaoi  at  Airdrie,  HamBlon 
and  Lanark.  The  shire  is  under  Mhool-bonrd  jurivliclion,  many 
schools  earning  grants  for  higher  education.  Kerr  atK.irucd  educa- 
tion, besides  the  university  and  m.iny  other  insiilutinn'i  in  Glasgow 
there  arc  a  hiRh  school  in  Hamilton,  and  technical  sthiMls  at  Cast* 
bridge  and  Wishaw.  The  county  council  expends  the  "  rcsidva 
grant  in  supporting  lectures  and  ckases  in  agriculture  and  agll> 
cultural  chemistry,  mining,  dairying,  cookery,  laundry  work,  aunoy 
and  poultry-keeping,  in  payirtg  fees  and  railway  fares  and  pro- 
viding bursaries  (or  technical  students,  and_  in  subsidising  science 
and  art  and  technical  classes  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A  director 
of  techniral  education  is  maintained  by  the  council.  Lanark, 
Motherwell  and  Biogar  entrust  their  shares  of  the  grant  to  tha 
county  council,  aadCiatbrvlse  and  Airdrie  themselves  eiibaldlw 
science  and  ait  and  evening  classes  and  continuation  schools. 

Hifl'jty. — At  an  eariy  period  Lanarkshire  was  inhabited  by 
a  Celtic  tribe,  the  Datnnonii,  whose  territory  was  divided  by 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  (remains 
o(  which  are  found  in  the  pariah  ol  Caddct).  but  who  wct«  mvet 
iriwOy  subjtigated  by  the  RomaiH.  Traonof  ihcbfofdicMioBi^ 
moadi  aad  circles  akt.  while  MoiM  MM,  liMiiiie  cdtt^  qHMiM 
and  nm  bdonf^  to  tbair  tfe  tat  occMioinlly  twaarthri. 
Of  the  Romans  there  are  traces  in  the  camp  on  Beattodt  Minnit 
near  Elvanfoot,  in  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Mouse  near  Lanark, 
in  the  road  to  the  south  of  Slrathavcn,  in  lb  -  w.ill  already 
mentioned  and  in  the  coins  and  other  relics  that  have  been  dug 
up.  After  their  (le|i.iriure  I  lie  country  which  included  Lanark- 
shire formed  part  of  the  king<lom  of  Siralhclydc,  which,  in  the 
7th  century,  was  subdued  by  Northumbrian  Saxons,  when  great 
nuoaben  «i  the  CalU  nignted  into  Wales.  The  county  once 
eadmoed  a  pattkn  ol  ResfiewiUia,  but  this  was  disjoined  b 
the  time  of  Robert  Ut.  Tht  aUn  Vic  thai  divided  iolo  im 
wards,  the  Over  (with  Lanark  at  ft*  cUtf  town)  and  the  Mcthar 
(with  Ruthergien  as  its  capital).'  The  present  division  into  three 
wards  was  not  effected  till  the  iSth  century.  Independently 
of  (;Ijs(.'i>'V,  Lar'.,iri.Oiire  lias  not  borne  any  part  ii;nti;iuiiii-ly 
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1  ORitlnf  cpindak  ICtny  of  Wallace^  dtriii(deeib«cre 
IMtfloHMd  b  the  coumy,  Qmmi  liny  aHt  kiv  ftfc  tt  Lwpide 
(1568)  and  the  CovcnantMl  MBClvvi  BDBgHt  support  from 
the  people,  defeating  OaveAoiiMi  at  DnuKfeg  (1679),  but 
'wtli  I  [ill  dihrt  ihf  iwif  I  nn  >t  Boi 
See  W.  Hmaton.  Dturipium 


IcifM  ditirt  ihf  iwif  Inn  >t  BoihwcD  Br%  iiC}'^)* 
See  W.  Hmaton.  Dturipium  of  Ot  Skirifitms 
Renfrew.  Maltland  Club  (1831 );  C.  V.  Irvin^c  and  A  Murray,  TV 


fitms  tf 


Upper  Wttfd  tf  LoHarkikue  (Glasgow,  1864):  The  O-MadaU  Stud 
Mt  (Glaicow):  W  A.  C<imaM.Hiiilmy  vf  Lan<irk  (Ururk.  18^.7); 
BxIniUfnmtktltlurdttfMltBmifi  ^Lanark  ((Ai^ow,  1893). 


%  MftMMHHfB  funnily  4ii  fin£|gnjlj  IiqiihJwI 

Mil.  hy  WouiioihiMi,  B.  bf  VortaUie,  &  bf  CtaUn^  W. 

ly  the  Irish  S<ra  and  N.W.  by  Cumberland.  The  area  il  iMe^a 
•q.  m.,  the  county  being  the  sixth  in  »izc  in  England.  The  coast 
is  generally  flat,  and  broken  by  great  inlets,  wiih  wide  expanses 
of  sandy  foreshore  at  low  tide.  The  chief  inlets,  from  N  to  S., 
are— the  cstoary  of  the  river  Duddon,  whuh,  with  the  river 
itself,  separates  the  county  from  Cumberland;  Morccambe 
Bay;  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Meaey. 
MowciiaiiioBiyiccMwoiheri»ti»CtiheoadLewai«acPwaMD 
«t«My.  aad  Uv  KeM  ftoai  WmmnAami;  ulrili  tha  Laoi  «kI 
the  Wyre  dlidaifle  bto  Lanciater  Bay,  wbidi  ll  fMftillly 
separated  from  uorecambe  Bay  by  the  pnomootory  of  Red 
Nab.  Morccambe  Bay  also  dctachci  from  the  rc5t  of  the  county 
the  district  of  Furncss  (q.v  ),  extending  westward  to  lt>e  Duddon, 
and  having  off  its  coast  the  island  of  W  jIirv.  S  m.  in  lirij;'li, 
and  several  small  isles  within  the  strait  between  W'alney  and  the 
mainland.  The  principal  seaside  resorts  and  watering  places, 
from  S.  to  N.,  wo  Soutbport,  Lytham,  St  Annc's-on-the-Sea, 
Blackpool,  Fleetmod  and  Morecambe;  while  at  the  bead  of 
Mancaabe  Bay  an  aeirenl  pkaiaal  viOaita  tequcpted  by 
vyuM^OMh  at  Amide  aadCnaaa.  Of  the  dvm  the  Money 
(q.v.),  icparatinc  the  county  from  Cheshire,  is  the  pitMipBl, 
and  receives  from  Lancashire  the  Irwell,  Sankey  nxf  other 
1;  ill  streams.  The  Ribble,  which  rises  in  tiu-  mduiitains  t  t 
tlic  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  forms  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary 
with  i>iU  county,  and  then  flows  S.W.  to  Preston,  receiving  the 
Hodder  from  the  N.  and  the  Calder  and  Danvcn  from  the  S. 
Lancashire  has  a  share  in  two  of  the  English  districts  most 
i  for  their  scenery,  but  does  not  include  the  finest  part  of 
Pttmess,  entirely  hilly  except  for  a  nairow  coastal 
tfut,  extmds  N.  to  iodude  the  aoittheiii  pan  o(  the  Lake 
Diitrict  (y.>.);  it  eoataina  Ooofatoii  Lake  and  boida*  Whder- 
mere,  which  are  drained  respectively  by  the  Leven  and  Crake, 
with  soRie  smaller  lakes  and  such  mountains  as  the  Old  Man 
and  Wetherlam.  Another  elevated  diittici,  fi'miiiij"  pan  <>[  a 
mountainous  rh.iin  stretching  from  the  Snittibh  liorilcr, covered 
!)>■  the  n.an.i  !  ■  1;  uu-  upl;iiiii>  in  Us  hro.idcr  application,  runs 
along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
county,  and  to  the  south  of  the  llibble  occupies  mure  than  half 
tlic  ares,  stretching  west  nearly  to  Liverpool.  The  moorlands 
in  the  southeni  district  an  fcneiany  Ueik  and  covered  with 
keathcr.  TMnoda  the  aonJi  the  acencty  b  (icqnently  beautiful, 
die  green  roondcd  devated  ridgea  hefaif  aepaiated  by  pleasant 
Cultivated  valleys  variegated  by  woods  and  watered  by  rivers. 
None  of  the  summits  of  the  range  within  Lancashire  attains 
an  elevation  of  ?ocio  ft.,  the  hifihcst  heir;>;  Itl.ickstonc  Edge 
(tJJJ  ft  ),  Pcndlc  Hill  (1831  ft.)  and  Boulsworth  Hill  (1700  ft.). 

Alortg  the  sea-coast  from  the  Mersey  10  Lam  aster  there  is  a 
continuous  plain  formerly  occupied  by  peat  mosses,  many  of 
which  have  been  redalmcd.  The  largest  is  Chat  Mms  lietween 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  some  instances  these 
lava  cdOitad  die  phcaonaMit  of  a  moving  bog.  A 
dhtdet  b  the  north  betonging  to  lha  dodV  LucaiU 
at  one  ttme  occupied  by  forests,  bet  thcte  liave  whoffy  db- 

appcared,  fhotigh  their  existence  is  recalled  in  nm-rni  Mature, 
as  in  the  l  i.>rc<t  of  Rosscndale,  near  the  Yorkshire  Ujuiidary 
80inc«liat  south  of  the  rcnlrc. 

Gtoloty. — The  greater  part  of  Lancashire,  the  central  and  eastern 
portioas,  is  eecuDNd  by  CarboMfcftNB  foclB:  a  bnad  belt  oi  TriasMc 
«nta  fringes  the  west  and  south^  while  most  of  the  detached 
■orthem  portion  is  made  up  of  Sflnnaa  and  Ordovfaian  formationt . 
Tl»  Carhonilerous  system  {ndiides  the  gnat  caal>pcid  in  which 
sregatherod  all  the  prlBcipal  amadhnaiiagla— »fthw.Bi«nley, 


Ulaclcbiirn.  Chorlcy,  Wigan,  Bolton,  l*re»«on,  Oldham,  Rochdale 
and  .ManLhcstef.  in  the  centre  of  the  coal-6ild  ib  .in  clcvatctJ  muor- 
land  tract  formed  of  the  grits  and  shales  of  the  MilUtone  Grit  series. 
Part  of  the  suB  mMM  of  ladiWa  alio  Hes  wttMn  the  coawy. 
ueeiMHi  hhm  kww  cbh  eems  mese  n  ■  bowwebt  OHsnES 
in  wWch  gritaaai  Hack  shaba  predominate,  with  •  Mead  ttaat  af 
limestone  and  sMhs  which  are  well  rxpuMrd  in  anantse  at 
Clithoroe  and  at  Longrid^,  Chipping,  Whatley  and  Downnam.  The 
limestone  af^in  appears  in  the  r>i>rth  at  Bollon-le-Sand*.  Burton-in- 
Kendall,  Grange,  I'lverMon  and  |).ilton-in-Furn«-w.  l.arpo  (><»  Irots 
of  rich  iron  ore  arc  worke<)  in  the  limevtonc  in  the  Furncss  di'tru  t. 
The  belt  of  Trias  includes  the  Hunter  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
whkh  raagn  from  Barrow-in-Fumcss.  throurii  Cantang,  Preston, 
Onnskirit,  uvcraoal.  Warrington  and  Salford;  and  Keuper  marls, 
which  underlie  the  surface  between  the  Bunter  outrrnp  .tnd  the  sea. 
On  the  coast  there  it  a  considerable  development  of  blown  aaiid 
between  Blackpool  and  Lytham  and  between  Southport  and  Sea- 
forth.  North  of  BrouRhton-in-Kurness,  IJIverston  and  Cartmcl  are 
the  Silurian  rock*  around  Lakes  Windermere  and  Coniston  Water, 
including  the  Coniston  grits  and  fla^s  and  the  Brathay  flags.  These 
rocks  are  bourvded  by  the  Ordovician  Cooistoo  limertone,  ranging 
north-east  and  south  west,  and  the  vgicaaic  Milea  of  Borrowtulc. 
A  good  deal  of  the  solid  geolog)-  is  obstUBsd  to  flHUqr  places 
glacial  drid,  ttouldcr  clay  and  sinds. 

The  a\.iilablc  coal  »iiii|ily  of  l.jnrashirc  has  Ix-en  estimated  at 
abf)ut  five  thousand  m.Ih.int  of  tons.  In  185?  the  amount  rai«rd  was 
8.215,000  tons;  in  iS^cj  it  was  24,387.475  tons.  In  the  production 
o(  coal  Lancashire  vies  with  YorkiJure,  but  each  is  about  one-third 
below  Dnriiam.  There  are  abe  misad  ia  tata*  quantities — fi  reday , 
limestone,  sandstone,  ilste  and  aelt|  «hldkls  also  obtained  fran 
brine.  The  red  hematitic  iraa  obtalaed  ^  the  Furness  district  ia 


very  valuable,  but  is  liable  to  deoeaae.  The  district  dse  1 

a  fine  blue  slate.    Met.ds,  excepting  Iron,  are  unimportant. 

Climalt  and  Aj^r-.culturr. — The  clini.uc  in  the  hilly  districts  is 
frfjinntly  cold,  hut  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  lying  to  the  south 
am!  wt  st  it  is  mild  and  genial.  From  its  westerly  situation  and  the 
attraction  of  the  hills  there  b  a  high  rainfaU  in  the  hilly  districts 
(e.g.  at  Bolton  the  average  is  sS-yt  ln.)t  while  tiw  mwmat  for  the 
other  diatricu  is  about  \y  The  son  after  rcelaaBition  aiMdninsi^ 
is  fertile;  b«t,  as  it  is  Tor  the  most  part  a  strong  clayey  loam  it 
reqniras  a  large  amount  of  labour.  In  some  districts  it  is  more  of  a 
peaty  rature,  and  in  the  Old  Red  Sand.stone  diMricts  of  the  Mersey 
th. f  i  .  a  tract  of  light  sandy  loam,  easily  workt-d,  and  well  adapted 
(or  wheat  and  potatne*.  In  many  districts  tiic  ground  has  Lieen 
rendered  unfit  lor  iKricultural  operations  by  the  rubbish  from 
coal-pits.  A  low  proi^mion  (alxNit  aevco-tenths)  of  the  total  area  is 
under  cultivation,  and  of  this  nearfv  tiRCe-foarths  is  in  permanent 
p.nture,  co»»  Ik  ing  Lirgety  kcnt  forihesapplv  of  milk  to  the  towns, 
while  in  the  u|  l.mrls  many  sheep  arc  reared.  In  addition  to  the 
cultivaiiMl  ar<M.  ..l  init  ()},ooo  acrei  are  under  hill  pasturage.  A 
gradual  ituna  -t  is  noticeable  in  the  airiat;^  nndcr  oat*,  which 
oec up\'  nun;  tli  in  5<'Ven  tr nt hs  <if  the  ari a  umKr  Kraiti  ( r"j>'.,  ;ind  in 
that  under  wheat,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cultivation  o(  barley.  Of 
green  crops  the  potato  is  the  chief. 

/ndaAte  cad  rmdr.— Sooth  bacaahfae  b  the  priackal 
scat  of  tha  cottoa  ottaafutaie  bi  the  woild,  the  trade  cHttfag 

upon  Manchester,  Oldham  and  the  neighbouring  dcn.sely  popu- 
lated district.  It  employs  upwards  of  400,000  operatives. 
The  worsted,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  flax,  hemp  and 
jute  industries,  thi>uf;h  of  liss  imjiortancc,  employ  considerable 
numlx-rs.  Non-textile  factories  employ  about  385,000  hands. 
Tbc  manufacture  of  machines,  appliances,  conveyances,  tools. 
Sec,  are  very  important,  especially  in  supplying  the  needs  of 


the  immense  weaving  and  spinning  iadustriea.  for  tlw 
purpose  thcte  is  a  la^  hniicb  of  mdustiy  ia  tba  — aaufacuna 
of  bobbtea  tnm  tlii  wood  grown  la  the  aorthera  districlaaf  Iba 

county.  Of  laduBtrfes  principally  confined  to  certafat  detnftt 

ccn'f'  -.  t'vrc  may  Ik  mentioned  — the  in.iiiafac! urc  of  iron  and 
steel  at  ILirrow-in-Furm  ss,  a  town  of  rein  irkably  rapid  growth 
since  the  iniddle  of  the  19th  century;  the  great  glass  works 
at  St  Helens;  the  watch-making  works  at  I'rcsool  and  the 
leather  works  at  Warrington,  rtinting,  bleaching  and  dyeing 
works,  paper  and  chemical  works,  india-rubber  and  tobacco 
manufactures  arc  among  tbc  chief  of  the  other  resources  of  this 
great  industrial  reghm.  Besides  the  poll  «f  Uwqiool,  flf  weild- 
wide  importance,  the  principal  ports  an  Mucherter,  bno^i 
into  commuoicalion  with  the  sea  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  opened  in  iSov  Barrow-in-Fumess  and  Fleetwood, 
while  Preston  ajid  Lntii  aster  have  docks  and  a  cc-iisidcrable 
shijiping  trade  by  the  river';  l.iine  and 
The  sea  fisheries,  fur  whuli  I  Im  Ivai  i:! 

chief  iwria,  arc  of  foawdatalJc  va^ 


id  iUbbIc  respcctlvdy. 
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Communteattcms. — Apart  from  the  Manchestrr  Ship  Canal,  canal- 
traffic  pUys  an  impuriani  part  in  the  industrial  rrgion.  In  1760  the 
Sankcy  canal,  to  m.  long,  the  first  canal  opcnrd  in  Britain  (apart 
from  very  early  works),  was  conntnicted  to  carry  coal  from  St  Htlens 
to  Liverpool.  Shortly  alterward*  the  duke  of  Brklccwater  projected 
the  great  canal  from  Manchester  acros*  the  Irvell  to  Worslcy,  com- 
pleted in  1761  and  bcarinj;  the  name  of  its  orisinator.  The  Leeds 
•nd  Liverpool  canal,  begun  in  1770,  connect*  Liverpool  and  other 
important  towns  with  Leeds  by  a  circuitous  route  of  130  m.  The 
other  principal  canal&arc  the  Rochdale,  the  Manchester  (to  Iluddcrs- 
6eld)  artd  the  Lanca&ter,  connecting  I'reston  and  Kendal.  A  short 
canal  connects  Ulvcrston  with  Moretambe  Bay  A  network  of  rail- 
ways co\'CTs  the  industrial  region.  The  main  line  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway  enters  the  county  at  Warrington,  and  run* 
north  through  Wigan,  Proton,  Lancaster  and  Carnforth.  It  also 
■ervea  Liverpool  aix)  Manchester,  providing  the  shortest  route  to 
each  of  theae  cities  from  London,  and  shares  with  the  Lanc^iire 
and  Yorkshire  company  joint  lines  to  Soulhport,  to  Blackpool  an<l 
to  Fleetwood,  whence  there  is  rccular  steamship  communication  with 
Belfast.  TT>e  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  tervr*  practically  all 
th*  important  cenlnw  a*  far  north  oa  Preston  and  FIcctwoud.  Ail 


the  northern  trunk  b'nes  from  London  have  ter\-ices  to  Manchester 
attd  Liverpool.  The  Cheshire  Lines  system,  worked  by  a  conimiilee 
of  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Central  and  Midland  companies,  llnki 
their  systems  with  the  South  Lancashire  district  generally,  and 
maintains  lines  between  Li\'erpool  and  Manchester,  both  these  cities 
with  Southport,  and  numerous  branchev  Branches  of  the  Midland 
railway  from  its  main  line  in  Yorkshire  ser\-e  Lancaster,  Morecambe, 
arvi  Hcysham  and  Carnforth,  where  connexion  is  made  with  the 
Fumes»  railway  to  Ulvcrston,  Barrow,  Lake  Side,  Coni&ion,  &c. 

PopulalioH  and  Administralion. — The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  1,203,365  acres.  Its  population  in  1801  was  673,486; 
in  iSgi,  3,926,760,  and  in  i^i,  4,406,409.  The  area  of  the 
administrative  county  is  1,196.753  acres.  The  distribution  ol 
the  industnal  population  may  be  best  appreaatcd  by  showing 
the  parliamentary  divisions,  parliamentary,  county  and  muni- 
cipal boroughs  and  urban  districts  as  placed  among  the  four 
divisions  of  the  ancient  county  In  the  case  of  urban  districu 
the  name  of  tht  great  town  to  which  each  is  near  or  adjacent 
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-foUows  where  necessary.    The  figures  show  population  in 

NotTilEKN  DivisiOM.— This  embrace*  almost  all  the  county  N. 
of  the  Ribbic,  including  Furnesi.  and  a  small  area  S.  _o(  the  Ribhic 
estu-iry.  It  is  consitlcrably  the  larRcst  o(  the  divisions,  Partui- 
mtntary  dmstons,  Irnm  N.  to  S.— North  Lonsdale.  Lancaster, 
niackpool.  Choricy.  Parltamenbiry,  cotinly  and  munu  ip<ii  kerou[ki — 
Barrow-in-Kurness  (57,586;  one  member);  Preston  (112,989;  two 
members).  ilmnutpal  >ofi>iii;»i— Blackpool  (county  borough; 
47J48).  Choricy  (26.85}).  Lancaster  (40.329:  county  town^.  Morc- 
carabe  (11,798).  Urbon  <fijtm/j— Adhngton  (4523;  Chorley). 
Bispham-with-Norbrcck  (Blackpool).  Carnlorth  (5040;  Lancaster). 
CroMon  (JI02;  Chorley).  Dalton  in-Fumesa  (13.020).  Fleetwood 
(I24>82).  Fulwix>d  (5238.  Preston).  Grange  (1993).  Heysham  (3381 ; 
Morrcamljc),  Kirkham  (3693.  Preston).  Uyland  (6865;  Chorley). 
LoagridKC  (4304;  Pri-.ton).  Lytham  (7185).  Poulon-lc -t yide  (2223: 
Blackpnul).  Prec4all-with-llackin»all  0423;  Fleetwood),  St  Anne's- 
on  thc-Sea  (6838.  a  watering-place  between  Blackpool  and  Lvtham). 
Thornton  (jI08 ,  Fleetwood).  Ulverston  (10.064,  in  Furncss),  Wilhnell 
(3349;  Chorley). 

NoiiTii-EASTBitN-DiVistOK.— This  lies  E.  of  Preston,  and  u  the 
smallest  ot  the  lour.  ParUammtary  difUunu — Accrington.  Clithcroc, 
Darwen,  RoMCltdale.  Parliamenlary,  county  and  munitipai  boroutki 
— Blackburn  (127.626;  two  members);  Burnley  (97,043;  one 
member).  Munuipal  horouiks — ArcTingtiMi  (43,122),  Bacuo  (22,505), 
Clitheroc  (11,414).  Ct.lne  (23.000).  Darwen  (j8,2l2),  Ha»linRdcn 
(18,543.  extending  into  Soutli-Eastem  division).  Nelson  (32,816), 
Rawtenstall  (3 1. 053)  Urban  (fii/nclJ— Barrowford  (49»;  Cdne), 
Bricrfield  (7288;  Burnley).  Church  (6463;  Accrington),  Cbvton-le- 
Moors  (8153;  Accrington).  Great  Ilarwood  (12,015;  BLirkburn). 
Oswaldtwi»iTe  (14.192.  Blackburn),  Padiham  (12,205;  Bumlev), 
Rishton  (7031.  Blackburn),  Trawdcn  (2641;  Colne).  Walton-lc- 
Dale  (1  t.27l .  Preston). 

SotiTH-WKSTKHN  Division. — This  division  repn-scnts  roughly  a 

3uadrant  with  radius  of  20  m.  drawn  from  Liverpool.  Porliammlary 
instoHt — Bwtle.  Ince,  Leigh,  Newton,  Ormskirk,  Southport, 
Widnes.  Parliamenlary  boroutkt — the  city  and  county  and 
municipal  Imrough  of  Liverpool  (684.958,  nine  members) ;  the  county 
and  municipal  boroughs  of  St  Helens  I84410;  one  member) ;  Wigaii 
(60.^64;  one  member),  Warrin(;ton  (64,242;  a  part  only  of  the 

girlvamentary  borough  is  in  this  county).  Uunicipol  botouiki—' 
ootle  (58.566),  Leigh  (40.001  ).Southi)f)rt  (county  borough ;  48.0*3), 
^^'idnes  (28.580).  Urban  dtstrUti—M-iTum  (f>3o6;  Wigan).  Allerton 
O  lot;  Liverpool).  Ashtonin-MakcrficUl  (18,687).  Alherton  (16.211), 
Billinge  (4232:  Wigan).  Blikdale  (1^,197;  Southport).  Childw.itl 
<2I9;  Liverpool).  Formby  (6060),  Golbome  (67A9:  St  Helen*), 
Great  Crosby  (7555:  Liverpool),  Haydink  (8575;  St  llelcni), 
Hindley  (23.504;  Wigan),  Huyton-with-Hoby  (4661;  St  Helens). 
Ince-in-MakcrficId  (21.262),  Laihom-and-Buncough  (7113;  Orm<- 
kirk),  Litberiand  (10,592:  Liverpool),  Little  Crosby  (563;  Livcr- 

Col),  Little  Woolton  (1091:  Liverpool).  Much  Woofion  (473': 
vcrpool),  Ncwton-in-Mjkcrficld  (16,699).  Ormskirk  (6857).  (Jrn  II 
(SU6;  Wigan),  Prewrot  (7855;  St  Helens),  Rainford  (3359;  ^t 
Hoeiis),  SkelmerBdale  (5699;  Ormskirk),  Standish-with-Lanrtrec 
(6303;  Wigan),  Tyldcslcy-with-Shakeriey  (14,843).  Uphoiland 
(4773:  Wigan),  Waterloo-wit h-Seaforth  (23,102;  Liverpool). 

SouTU-bASTERN  DIVISION. — This  is  of  about  the  same  atva  as  the 
South- Western  division,  and  it  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  industrial 
rejpon.  Parliamenlary  divisions — Fcctes,  Gorton,  Hey  wood.  Middle- 
ton,  Prcstwich,  RadclifTe-cura-Farnwonh.  Strrtford, XVe^ihoughton. 
Parliamentary  boroHtkt — the  city  and  county  oi  a  city  of  Manchester 
^543,872;  six  memlK;rs);_with  which  should  be  correlated  the  ad- 
joining county  and  municipal  borough  of  SaKord  (220,957;  three 
members),  also  the  county  and  municipal  boroughs  ol  Bolton 

1168,215;  two  memlKTs).  Bury  {58,029;  one  member^  Rochdale 
83.114;  one  member).  Oldham  (137.246;  two  members),  and  the 
municipal  l>oruugh  ol  A<thton-under-Lyi>c  (43.890).  Part  only  of 
the  last  pariiamentary  borough  is  within  the  county,  and  this 
division  also  contains  part  of  tne  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Staly- 
bridce  and  Stockpon.  Munitipai  fcoroiitki— Eccles  (14,369).  Hcy- 
«ixid(aM$8).  Middleton  (25.178).  Moulcy  (13.^52).  Urban  dislruts 
— AspulT  (8388:  Wigan),  Audenshaw  (7216;  Ashton-under-Lyne), 
BUckrod  (3875;  Wigan),  Chadderton  (24,892;  Oldham),  Cromp- 
toa  (13427;  Oldham),  Denton  (14.934;  Ashton-under-Lyne). 
DroylMeo  (11,087:  Manchester),  Failsworth  (11.152:  Manchester), 
Farnworth  (25^25;  Bolton).  Gorton  (26.564;  Manchester),  Heaion 
Norris  (9474;  Stockport)  Horwich  (15,084;  Bolton).  Hur>t  (7145; 
Ashton-under-Lvne).  Irlam(4335;  Eedes).  Kearsley  (9218:  Bolton). 
Lccs  (3621;  Olrlham),  Le\-enshulme  (11,485;  Manchester).  Little- 
borough  (11,166;  Rochdale),  Little  Hullun  (72CM;  Bolton),  Little 
Lever  (5119;  Bolton).  Milnrow  (8241;  Rochdafi).  Nordcn  (3907; 
Rochdale),  Prcstwich  (12.839;  Manchester).  Radcliffc  (25.368; 
fiury),  fUmabottom  (15.920;  Bury).  Royton  (14.881;  Oldham). 
Strctford  (3o,.f\6;  Manchester).  Swinton-and-Pendlebury  (27,005; 
Manchester).  Totlingion  (6118;  Bury).  Turton  (12.355;  Bolton). 
Urmston  (6594;  Manchester).  War«llc  (4427;  R'xhJalr).  Wi  ^t- 
kou^hton  (14.377;  Bolton).  Whitrfield  or  Sund  (6588;  Bury), 
Whit  worth  (9578;  Rochdale),  Worslcy  (12462;  Eccles). 


Lancashire  is  one  of  the  cxMinties  palatiiw.   It  is  st^cbeti  to 

the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  crown  ofTicc,  and  retains  the  chancery 
court  (or  the  county  palatine.  The  chancery  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  was  once  a  court  of  appeal  (or  the  chancery  of  the 
county  palatine,  but  now  even  its  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  estates  of  the  duchy  is  merely  nominal.  The  chancery  of  the 
county  palatine  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  in  ail  matters  of  equity  within  the  county  palatine, 
and  independent  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  The  county  palatine  comprises  six  hundreds. 

Lancashire  is  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  a»sizes  arc  held  at 
Lancaster  for  the  rwrth,  and  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the 
south  of  the  county.  There  is  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  the 
county  is  divided  into  33  petty  seuional  divisions.  The  Uiroughs 
of  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Liwrpool,  Manchester.  Oldham. 
Salford  and  W'igan  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
courts  of  quarter  newions;  and  tho«e  of  Accrington.  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Barrow-in-Fumcss,  Blackpool,  Bolton,  Bury,  Clitheroe.  Colne, 
Darwen.  Ecdes.  Hcywood.  I^ncaster,  Middleton.  MossJey,  Nelson. 
Preston,  Rochdale,  St  Helens,  Southport  and  Warrington  have 
separate  commissions  ol  the  p«-ace  only.  There  are  430  civil  parishes. 
Lancashire  is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  but  parts  are  in 
those  of  Liverpool.  Carlisle.  Ri|X>n,  Chester  and  Wakcheld.  There 
arc  787  ecclcsustical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within 
the  county. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  each  xe.tts  of  a  university  and  of 
other  important  educational  institutions.  Within  the  bounds  of 
the  county  there  are  many  denominational  colleges,  and  near 
Clitheroe  u  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  college  ol  Stonyhurst. 
There  is  a  day  training  college  for  schoolmasters  in  conr>cxinn  with 
University  College.  l.iver|XK>l.  and  a  day  training  collrge  for  loth 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  connexion  with  Owens  Coll<-j{e, 
Manchester.  At  Edgthill.  Liverpof)l,  there  is  a  residential  training 
college  for  schoolmistresses  which  takes  day  pupils,  at  Livxrpool  a 
residential  Roman  Catholic  training  college  for  schoolmasters,  and 
at  Warrington  a  residential  training  college  (Chester,  Manchester 
and  Li\x*rpool  diocesan)  for  schoolmistresses. 

History. — The  district  afterwards  known  as  Lancashire  was 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  for  many  years  apparently 
little  better  than  a  waste.  It  was  not  until  the  victory  of  y£tlicl- 
frith,  king  of  Dcira,  near  Chester  in  613  cut  off  the  Briioos 
of  Wales  from  those  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  that  even 
Lancashire  south  of  the  Ribbic  was  conquered.  The  part  north 
of  the  Ribble  was  not  absorbed  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom 
till  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  (670-685).  Of  the  details  of  this  long 
struggle  we  know  nothing,  but  to  the  stubborn  resistance 
made  by  the  British  leaders  are  due  the  legends  of  Arthur; 
and  of  the  twelve  great  battles  he  is  supposed  to  have  (ought 
against  the  English,  (our  are  traditionally,  though  probably 
erroneously,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  river  DuurUs 
near  Wigan.  In  the  long  struggle  (or  supremacy  between 
Mcrcia  and  Northumbria,  the  country  between  the  Mersey  and 
Ribble  was  sometimes  under  one,  sometimes  under  the  other 
kingdom.  During  the  9th  century  Lancashire  was  constantly 
invaded  by  the  Danes,  and  after  the  peace  of  Wcdmorc  (S;8) 
it  was  included  in  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  The 
AS.  Chronidt  records  the  rcconquest  of  the  district  between 
the  Ribbic  and  Mersey  in  923  by  the  English  king,  when  it  ap|>caJs 
to  have  been  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  and 
united  to  Mercia,  but  the  districts  north  of  the  Ribble  now 
comprised  in  the  county  belonged  to  Northumbria  until  its 
incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of  England.  The  names  on 
the  Lancashire  coast  ending  in  by,  such  as  Crosby,  Formby, 
Roby,  Kirkby.  Derl)y,  show  where  the  Danish  settlements  were 
thickest.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  Mersey,  and  Amoundcrncss  to  Roger  dc  Poictou, 
but  at  the  time  of  Domesday  Book  these  had  passed  out  of  his 
hand  and  belonged  to  the  king. 

The  name  Lancashire  docs  not  appear  in  Domesday;  the  hnds 
between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey  were  included  in  Cheshire  and 
those  north  of  the  Ribbic  in  Yorkshire.  Roger  de  Poictou 
soon  regained  his  lands,  and  Rufus  added  to  his  possessions 
the  rest  of  Lonsdale  south  of  the  Sands,  of  which  he  already 
held  a  r>art;  and  as  he  had  the  Furncss  fells  as  well,  be  owned 
all  that  is  now  known  as  Lancashire.  In  1 102  ne  finally  forfeited 
all  his  lands,  which  Henry  I.  held  till,  in  11 18,  he  created  the 
honour  of  Lancaster  by  incorporating  with  Roger's  forfeited 
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knds  certain  «cliMtr(f  nnnors  in  ilic  rountlw  of  Nottblglum, 
Derby  and  Lincoln,  and  certain  royal  m.incirs,  and  bestowed 
{I  upon  his  ntphcw  Stephen,  afterwards  king.  During  Stephen's 
feign  the  history  of  lb«  honour  pments  certain  difficulties, 
Jor  David  of  Scotland  held  the  lands  north  of  the  RibUe  for  a 
IMB^  aad  »  n47  the  earl  o(  Cbottr  Md  tht  ditukt  huiw— 
pm  RftMe  lad  Meny.  Hcmy  U.  pM  tk*  irfnlk  Immmt  W 
inilud,8upheBliaan,lHit  i*ii<l4  it  cmm  tcdn  Into  the  kiii(^ 
kudf  rat3  1 189,  when  Rkhard  I.  granted  it  to  lib  brother 
Jtln.  In  iiM4,<)\vinx  to  John's  rcbtllion,  it  was  confiscated 
and  the  honour  rrnv.iinril  with  the  crowTi  till  IJ67.  In  llK), 
however,  all  the  crowri  (lynncsnc  between  the  Ribbic  an<l  Mersey 
was  granted  to  Ranulf,  carl  of  Chester,  and  on  his  death  in  1  Jji 
came  to  William  Ferreis,  carl  of  Derby,  in  right  of  hb  wife 
Agnes,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Ranulf.  The  Femis  bdd  it  till 
|}66,  when  it  was  confiscated  owing  to  the  CMft  Nbcdiea. 
U  «a<|  Houy  IP.  ^aatcd  the  hwaw  jad  wuor  id  the 
0Qpd  WBMBW  thciciB  lA  Ml  MB  BdniuBd,  who  WIS  cmtcd 

oil  >C  Lancaster.  His  Kon,  Ear!  Thomas,  married  the  heiress 
cf  Henry  dc  Lacy,  earl  cf  Lincoln,  and  thus  obt,iinH  the  great 
estates  belonging  to  ihc  lic  Lac)*?  in  I^ncashirr  On  the  death 
of  Henry,  the  firji  duki-  of  Lancaster,  in  t\fi>,  tlie  estates, 
title  and  honour  fell  to  John  rif  (  ..lunt  m  tif;lu  of  hi-,  wife  Blanche, 
the  dnkc'a  dder  daughter,  aad  by  tiie  accenioa  of  Hcniy  IV., 
j|fllMi<il  ^2^^^  oniysoB,  t»  the  tlMBa^  tlK  daehf  aid  tawur 

TkeCMMtJTflf  ItMBCMCcrlifint  BNBllOMdiB  Il6QWCBHtrikllt' 

liif  too  inai^  to  the  Royal  Eichcqoer  for  defotitts  and  fines. 
The  creation  of  the  honour  derided  the  botmdartet,  throwing 

into  it  Furnc*.s.  and  Cartmel,  which  KifiRraphicalfy  belong  to 
Westmorlani! ,  L<mMlale  and  Amoiindemi-ss,  which  in  Domestlay 
had  l>eeti  Mirv<\i'l  un<ler  Yorkshire;  ant!  the  land  lielwf-et)  the 
Ribbic  and  Mersey.  In  Domesday  this  district  south  ol  the 
nibble  was  drvidcd  into  the  six  hundreds  of  West  Derby, 
Ncwtoa,  Warrington,  Blackburn,  Salford  and  Leyland,  but  before 
Bony  n.^  refipi  the  hundreds  of  Warrington  and  Newton 
vers  shMbed  in  that  of  West  OcrtQr*  Neither  AnHMnderaess 
nor  Loosdak  wn  called  a  handled  In  Domesday,  but  toon  after 
that  time  the  former  was  treated  as  a  hundred.  E^clesi.istically 
the  whole  of  the  county  originally  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
York,  but  after  the  reconquest  of  the  district  between  the  Ribbic 
and  Mersey  in  013  this  part  was  placed  under  the  bishop  of  Lich- 
ftdd  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Chciter,  which  w.is  suUlivided 
Into  the  rural  deaneries  of  Manchester,  Warrington  and  leyland. 
Up  to  1541  the  district  north  of  the  Ribbic  Ix^longed  to  the 
•idMkMOBnr  of  Rtchmood  m  the  dkneae  vi^Yoik,  and  was 
tdnflhrfded  nto  the  mnl  dauMrics  of  AnwwMltBWWitlwwdale 
and  Coupland.  In  1541  the  diocese  of  Chester  was  created, 
including  all  Lancashire,  which  was  divided  into  two  arch- 
deaconries: Chester,  comprising  the  n  ra!  dc.ir.  riis  nf  Man- 
chester, Warrington  and  Hlatkbum,  and  Richinoni),  comprising 
the  deaneries  of  Anioiinili  nic^'^.  Fumess,  Lonsdale  and  Kendal. 
In  1847  the  diocese  of  Manchester  was  created,  which  included 
aO  Lancashire  except  parts  of  West  Derby,  which  still  belonged 
to  the  dkxxae  of  Chester,  and  Fumess  and  Caitrnd,  which  were 
•ddedteChilirfehitSsS.  hityShythectMtfBinftttdhCMe 
of  Uveipool  tlie  aoath-eastem  put  of  tfM  ooiiBty  waa  Mddnctcd 
fitom  the  Mandester  <8occae. 

No  ihfie  court  was  ever  held  for  the  county,  but  as  a  duchy 
and  eotmty  palatine  it  has  its  own  5pKcial  courts.  U  may  have 
enjoyed  palatine  jurisdiction  under  K.u!  M  rnr  before  the 
Omqocst,  but  these  privileges,  if  ever  exercised,  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1351,  lAiax  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  received 
power  to  have  a  chanoeiT  in  the  ooimty  of  Lancaster  and  to  issue 
viitt  Itewllwi  vndcr  Ma  own  aad,  at  wdl  touching  pkas  of 
Ikt  CNMI  as  aqr  Od^r  relating  to  OMMBOa  la*a^  and  to 
have  il  /hew  JotoHa  belonging  to  a  eoonty  palatine.  In  1377 
the  county  was  erected  into  a  palatinate  for  John  of  Gaunt's 
life,  and  in  1396  these  rights  of  juristii( tion  were  extended  and 
settled  in  perpetuity  on  the  dukes  of  I.aiuastcr  The  county 
palatine  courts  consist  of  a  chancery  which  dates  back  at  least 
toij76{,acaiirt  of  coaoaMMpkaa,  Oe  JnrtrikthBflf  uMAvM 


tr.msferred  in  1873  by  the  Judicature  Art  to  the  high  court  of 
justice,  and  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  which  in  no  way 
diflcfs  from  the  king's  ordinary  court.  In  1407  the  duchy  court 
of  lAncastcr  was  created,  in  which  all  qiiaatioaa  of  reveoue  and 
dignities  affecting  the  duchy  i  liihHi  We  settled.  The 

diMceqr  of  the  duchy  haa  hecn  Jor  Mta  tfminJfy  obaokic. 
nt  dM^T  Md  €M»ty  pdattet  mA  Im  to  «m  Hd.  The 
otice  of  tliaiiiJhi  «i  th»  dadif  mi  mmf  pdMlne  dMoa 
hack  to  1J51. 

Laneastitre  is  famed  for  the  number  of  old  and  Important  rnuntv 
families  living  within  its  borders.  The  most  intimately  contMxicd 
with  the  history  of  the  douaty  aic  the  Staolsys,  whose  chief  seat  is 
Knowsley  H^tlL  Sir  John  Stanley  early  in  the  isth  century  married 
the  heirru  of  Lathom  and  thus  obtained  posMwioB  of  Latham  and 
Knowtley.  In  14^  the  heed  of  the  family  was  created  a  Deer  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Stanley  and  in  1485  ratied  to  the  earldom  o(  Derby. 
The  Mulyn>  Nxcs  of  Scphton  and  Croxtcth  arc  probably  detccmJed 
from  W'ilUani  de  Molines,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  is  on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbev.  Roger  dc  Poictou 
gave  him  themanor  of  Sephton.and  Richard  de  Molyiteux  who  held 
the cMatc  tmdcr  Heery  if.  is  tmdoubtedly  an  ancestor  of  the  family. 
In  l6>8  Sir  Richard  Molyaeux  was  ad\-anced  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland 
bv  the  tide  of  Viscount  Maryborough,  and  in  177 1  Charles,  Lord 
NlarylKjroiiKh.  l>ecame  carl  of  Stfton  tn  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  His 
son  was  croatwi  a  fir<-r  of  the  United  Kin^'lom  .is  Baron  Seffon  of 
Croxteth.  The  B^k  !lo  V.'ilbrahams.  carU  ut  l  .iitu  m,  .in-,  it  1-.  -i-ikI, 
docerukd  from  juliii  liotvll  of  McUing,  who  wat  alive  io  last, and 
from  the  Wilbrahams  of  Chrsliiie.  who  data  back  at  least  to 
Henry  Ill.'s  reign.  In  175s  the  two  faralRta  tntermarried.  la  i8a9 
the  title  of  Baron  Skelmendale  was  bestowed  on  the  head  of  the 
tmBf  and  in  1880  that  of  earl  of  Lathom.  The  Gefanb  of  Brya 
are  Mid  to  be  docended  from  an  old  Tuscan  family,  one  of  whom 
came  to  England  in  Edward  the  Confes.sor'!>  time,  and  whow  son  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  Br>n  came  into  thi'.  family  by  marriiij^e 
early  in  the  14th  century.  Sir  Thomas  Cierard  was  crcaHfl  a  Kinmet 
by  Jamc*  I.  in  l6i  l.aiMl  in  1876  a  peerage  wasconfcrrcd  on  Sir  Robert 
Gerard.  ThcCcfardsof  laccwefeacoUatHalbiaach.  Tlie  I,  inrttewii 
carlit  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  are  reprasentativeon  the  female  iide 
of  the  Bradshaighs  of  Haigh  Hall,  who  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
Ottfcr  great  Lancashire  families  are  the  Hochtons  of  Hoe hton  Tower, 
dating  nack  to  the  nth  century,  the  Blunrtell*  of  Incc  B'undcll,  who 
are  said  to  have  held  the  manor  since  the  i.Mh  rrntiir)',  now  npre- 
•entcd  by  the  Wcld-Blundclli,  the  Tykksie^  of  Tyldoley,  now 
extinct,  and  the  Builcn  of  Deway,  hawoa of  wanlogteob ot  erhai 
the  last  male  heir  died  In  ij86. 

At  the  close  of  the  xJlh  and  (l\iring  llie  tjlli  ccnturj-  tlirre 
was  a  considerable  advance  in  the  importance  of  the  towns; 
it)  I  it)t)  Lancaster  beckme  a  borough,  in  i  ;o;  I.ivcr^>ool,  in  1230 
SaUoid,  in  1246  Wtpa*  and  in  1301  Manchester.  The  Scottish 
wm  VCK  a  imt  dhab  to  tfee  coiinty,  not  only  hecaiae  the  noitb 
put  wm  lUMct  to  lieqiMttI  fandlM^  ta  hi  ijta,  bat  because 
aoow  of  the  hot  Hbod  was  taken  fcr  these  wais.  Ja  1 797 
Lancashire  raivd  1000  men,  and  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (i  -^v^) 
1000  Lancashire  soldiers  were  in  the  vanguard,  led  by  Henry 
dc  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln.  In  1340  the  county  was  visited  by 
the  Black  Deal  hand  a  record  exists  of  its  ravages  in  Amotmdcr- 
ncss.  In  ten  parishes  between  September  1349  and  January 
1350, 13, iSopersons  perished.  At  Preston  3000  died,  at  Lancaster 
3000,  at  Garstang  aooo  and  i<t  KMtbiin  300a  FtWB  tbe  clbct* 
of  this  plagne  La ncaaWie  «m  ippinDlljr  ilow  to  iwom;  hi 
boroughs  ceaied  to  reCun  nwbew  earijr  In  tbe  t4fb  cntiny 
and  trade  had  iiot  yet  made  any  great  advance,  llie  dr^  of 
tbe  Wars  of  the  Roses  on  the  county  must  also  have  been  heavy, 
although  none  of  the  batllts  was  fought  within  its  t)ori!tr4;. 
Lord  Stanley's  force  of  5oc»  raised  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
virttially  decided  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  The  poverty 
of  tbe  county  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  £40.000  granted 
in  1504  by  parliament  to  tl>e  king,  Lancashin  'b  t  arc  was  only 
£318.  At  the  battle  of  fkddea  (1513}  the  Lancashire  sKhcia 
led  by  Sir  Edward  Slankf  alaioai  totaOsr  dertmyed  the  High- 
landers on  tbe  light  Scottish  wiog  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  victory.  Under  the  INidors  the  county  prospered;  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  once  more  began  to  return  members, 
the  towns  increased  in  site,  many  hails  were  btiilt  by  the  gentry 
and  trade  increased. 

In  1617  James  I.  vi»ited  Lancashire,  and  in  conwqtience  of  a 
I  petition  presented  to  him  at  HoKhton,  complaining  of  the  re.Mrictions 
I  ^JP^^  ^f^l^f^"""^^  amusements,  he  isMicd  in  ^|J|^J^^|^|2^ 
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wliuli  urrc  •.in-tuilly  i>r>  v;ili  cit  in  I„ini  .i-.I.iri'  l  lif  K"  CfOtre 
(.>(  ihi".  wilrbrrrtli  wj-  rrndir  f  iirr>t.  in  the  |ari-h  u(  XVh.illi-y. 
in  16 1  ?  t»<  K  I  I  ■!  .n>  frmii  ('c-ii<lli  j rid  ri>;lil  f  mm  Simli  NlMii y  wrri- 
in«l  tor  Mitcticrjiu  mne  o(  wbum  were  banged  lo  itii}  another 
katcb  «l  «rvcatc<ia  wtuiMc&  (rooi  Prodto  wm  Uicdaad aUicaiMCcd 
to  be  executrH,  but  ihe  km^  pardon*^  them.  Trw  wm  the  U&i 
important  case  of  witchcrad  la  Lanca^ihirr. 

In  the  assessment  o[  abip  luoncy  lu  1636  the  county  was  (Hit 
down  for  £1000,  towards  whkh  Wigan  was  to  laix  £50^  FiRMV 
£40^  LnaMin  ijfi^titd  liwpopl  ^s,«Mt  ibcK  69mm  i»in- 
puwl  with  Uk  «*K»aieitt»  uf  {mo  «•  Hidl  «Ml  £900  cw  Ueito 
show  the  comparative  untmpenaBce  of  the  Lancaskire  boRxifhs. 
On  the  cvc  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  1641  parliament  resolved 
to  lake  coiiituaod  of  the  mililij,  anj  I.onl  Strar.gc,  l>r>r<l  Di  rli> 
clilcsi  son,  was  removed  from  the  lord  lii-uti-nancy.  On  ihi- 
wholr,  the  county  vkas  Ki)\al!s!,  and  the  movinx  sfiirit  anion;; 
the  Roy.ili^is  WES  Lord  Strange,  wbo  became  Lord  t>erby  in 
16 ) MAachcster  was  the  hcadquaxtcrsfil  tbe  Paxliainenlarlan», 
Md  wu  bcsksed  by  Lord  J>etby  in  September  1641  fur  seven 
but  MA  taken.  Lord  Derby  hintsclf  took  up  his  hcad- 
quaitcn  tf  W•fril^poB  uid  farriMMd  Wlgan.  At  the  qpcniiv 
«f  tft4}SIrTboiatsFaifteflnadeliljuKlK>tcr1d»]wadqiiarten. 
Early  in  February  tbe  Parliamcntariaits  from  Manchester 
succesAfuUy  assaulted  Preston,  whkh  wa*  strongly  Royalist; 
thtricc  the  P,irli.^.i)n-ni.ui^i!=.  inafchc<i  to  Hoghton  Tower,  whkh 
they  Ilh'I;,  and  within  a  fi  .v  days  raplurpd  I^nfaMer.  On  ihc 
R<iyalist  hide  Lonl  Derby  made  an  imsuci.«'s>ful  aUmk  on 
Bolton  from  Wigan.  In  March  a  krgc  S|>aitt^lr  ship,  laden  with 
ftmmanltton  for  the  u%e  of  (virliamcnt,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
OB  ftomU  Poiat  and  scitcd  by  tbe  RoyaIisU{  Lord  Derby 
Ofdnad  the  di^  t»  bft  buracd,  h«t  the  pailiaaiBnt  lkmc»  from 
IVealw  •OBceeded  ta  omfyiNf  ctf  awM  «( ih»  M  LiacM^ 
CMtle.  Til  March  l«r«f  Dw^  c«p(in«d  (he  town  of  Lanciater 

but  not  ttie  ^a^'lL•,  ;in<!  !i;ati-!iii'.>;  to  Tti;  Inn  rc;;air.''tl  it  for 'ibr 
king.  !>u(  wai  re|)ul:~LrJ  in  j,n  aiLick  oil  lluliuu.  In  A|iril  W'i^n, 
one  of  the  chief  Koy.ili^t  Strongholds  in  the  county,  was  taken 
by  the  parlianicnt  turret,  who  also  again  cnpturctl  Lancaster, 
and  the  guns  from  the  Span^^h  ship  were  moved  for  use  against 
Warrington,  whith  was  obliged  to  fairrm-lrr  in  May  after  a 
mek's  siege.  Lord  Derby  also  faHcd  m  an  ;'.iu  nipt  or.  Liverpool, 
and  the  tide  o(  war  had  dearly  turiKd  acaum  the  Royalisu  in 
LancasUie.  In  June  Lacd  Dcihy  w«nt  to  the  Isle  «(  hf^ 
which  was  threatened  by  the  king'^  enemies.  Soon  after,  the 
l*arlkmen(anans  c.tpturcd  Tfornby  castle,  and  only  two  strong- 
holds, Thurlir.  I  ra>lti  ar.d  I.i' ho  11:  In hh.  remained  in  Roy.iir  t 
hands.  In  ibc  suicimcr,  ailcr  a  if.  lu  wt<.ks'  siege  by  Co!  l 
AS'-  iander  Rigby,  'ITiurland  castle  surrender- d  and  was  d.  n 
iisbcd.  In  February  1644  the  ParllamcDtarians,  under  L'oloricl 
lU^lhy,  Colonel  Athlon  and  Colonel  Moore,  besieged  Lathum 
house,  the  one  refuge  left  to  the  Royalists,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  Lord  Derby's  heroic  wife,  Charlotte  dc  la  Trfmoillc. 
The  lien  lasted  acar^  four  laonths  and  waa  laiscd  on  tbe 
tppraMiek  of  Mnce  Rupert,  who  ttarched  to  Bolton  and  was 
joined  on  his  arrival  outside  the  town  by  Lord  Derby.  Bolton 
was  carried  by  storm;  Rupert  ordered  that  no  quarter  should 
be  f;iven.  and  i!  is  u'^ually  at  Ic.'-r  i  ;co  of  liie  f;atri'on  w  in- 
sl.iin.  Prinic  Ru[i<rt  ad-.armd  v.i:liout  diJay  to  Li\'Of ['ool , 
nhivh  w.'.-i  .V-fen  1<  d  !iy  ("ol.it.cl  Moo:,-,  and  look  it  after  .\  -  iept 
of  three  weeks.  After  tJic  battle  of  Mar-ton  Moor  I'lincc  Kuficri 
again  appeared  in  Lancashire  and  smaD  en^  i^enjcnts  took  plac* 
at  Ormskirk,  Upholland  and  Preston;  in  November  livctpool 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamcntartoiw*  Ltthon  honie  waa  a^afn 
the  etif  itfoag  place  ia  ImaaaUn  tdt  to  the  Roya!i;t^. 
In  Petemher  164$  after  a  five  month^  sfeige  U  was  cnn:;<rli>  r! 

to  surrender  throu^Ji  lael;  of  •i:fi\  i -loni,  m'.-]  was  atmcisT  entirily 
dCiltoyed.  For  the  monu  n'  the  wul  ia  I  ine.T.hirc  was  over. 
In  164S,  however,  the  I\oy.dl^^  forces  under  the  duke  of  Jlamilton 
and  Sir  Marmadukc  Langdale  marched  through  Lancaster  to 
Preston,  hoping  to  reach  Manchester;  but  near  Preston  were 
defeated  by  Cioinwell  In  person.  The  remnant  ttrtreatcd  through 
Wigaa  towards  WAm'ngton,  and  after  being  ag.iin  defeated  at 
Winwkk  anrniKiMed  at  Waninftan.  ^  In         Chadca  IL 


ad»wwd  thwugh  twBHw;  Ttmm  mi  Chatby  a>  hia— A. 

ward  marth.  and  Lord  tkeiliy  after  |aUiMing  forces  was  on  hi* 

way  lo  meet  him  when  he  was  defeated  at  U'igan.  In  1658,  after 
Cromwell's  death,  a  Royalist  rebellion  was  raised  in  which 
Lancashire  lr)ok  a  prumineni  pari,  but  u  waj  quickly 
suppressed.  I>uriiag  the  K^lK'iliou  of  i7>S  Mitn(.h«;atct  was  tbe 
chief  centre  of  Roman  Catholic  and  High  Church  Toryism. 
On  (be  71b  oi  November  the  Scottish  army  cmeivd  Lancaster, 
VlWf*  the  PfCteadcr  waa  proclaimed  king,  and  advanced  to 
Ctcfioiu  al  which  piace  B  camdenlite  hody  o(  Jbwu»  Catho^ 
jamed  w.  The  sehelawiaainad  at  Preston  a  few  days,  apparently 
unaware  of  the  advance  of  the  ^vemmcni  troops,  until  Gcncrad 
Willi  from  Manchester  and  General  Carpenter  from  Lancaster 
surroiindid  the  loAn,  and  On  tlie  of  .So\etiiber  the  town 

and  the  icbcl  Rain^.nn  surrendered.  Scvcr.al  oi  llic  relx.i3  were 
hanged  at  I'roion.  W'l^an,  Lancaster  and  other  pla^e^.  In 
1745  I'rince  Cli4ick's  Ldward  passed  through  the  county  and 
was  joined  by  about  aoo  adherents,  called  the  Manchester 
rcgMBcnt  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cokincl  Townley* 
who  waa  aficiwaidi  taecutcd. 

The  ini  indgtuy  cMaUi»hcd  ia  iMOMhiia  waa  that 
w«ol,  and  with  tbe  feundbg  of  Ftaraesa  abbey  In  iitT  wool 
farming  on  a  large  scale  began  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the  woal 
grown  was  exported,  not  worked  up  in  lin^^kind.  In  ubi, 
liowcver,  thire  was  ,1  rr.ili  for  fiiihng  or  bleachinR  wool  in  Man* 
Chester,  and,  hy  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  tlicre  wa;.  ciuile 
a  (lourisiiing  trade  m  woisted  R»xi>.  In  an  act  of  I'.-.i 
.Manchester  "  rugs  and  fiiics  "  arc  sfK'cially  ineniiotied,  and  tn 
1566  another  act  regulated  tbe  fees  of  the  aulnagcr  who  was  to 
have  b»  dqMitics  at  Manchester,  Kocbdal^  UoUoa,  Blackburn 
and  B«iy]  the  duty  of  the  aulaafm  «aa  to  fatvaat  "  oettoaa 
friicaand  nisi "  fm  hiiivaeld  iMHalnd,  hat  k  nuat  be  noted 
that  by  cottons  »  not  meant  whtf  we  now  tntdentand  by  the 
word,  but  e,-o<  lien  jjooJs.  Tbe  i;t}i  century  s-iw  i?  !  ;r;'i  of  tbe 
cl.tij  ol  cIulLaers,  v.  iio  [lurchased  the  wool  in  large  iiu.»;itjUcS 
or  kept  their  own  slieep,  .uid  deiir  cn  d  it  to  w  eavers  who  WOtkcd 
it  up  into  cloth  In  1  Iku  Iioum;^  and  returned  it  to  the  employers. 
The  earliest  nuiitioci  of  the  manufacture  of  real  cotton  good* 
is  in  1641,  when  Manchester  made  fustians,  vermilions  and 
dimities,  but  the  industry  did  not  develop  to  any  extent  until 
after  the  iaveatton  of  tbe  fly  sbuitle  hy  John  Kay  ia  1734,  oi 
the  tftianing  Jeoay  Jby  James  Har^icavca  «f  Blackbutn  lia  tjt^ 
of  the  water  frame  tbrostle  by  Richard  Arkwright  of  Bolton  in 
1760.  and  of  the  mule  by  Samuel  Crompton  of  liall-in-thc-Wood 
tiiMr  lieilion  in  i?;").  So  rap;  1  was  the  development  of  the 
cotton  inanufactuxc  that  in  I7>7  there  were  over  forty  cotton 
i:iu1m  in  Lanc.ishirc,  all  wotked  by  wa.tcr  i>owcr.  In 
however,  slcam  was  applied  to  the  industry  in  MaiKhcster, 
and  in  1790  in  Bolton  a  cotton  mill  was  worked  by  su  am.  1  he 
increase  in  the  import  of  law  cotton  from  3,870,000  lb  in  1769 
to  1,083,600,000  in  iB6a  shows  the  growth  of  the  industry. 
The  rapid  growth  was  accompanied  with  iBtennittCBt  peiioda 
c>f  dcprestioin,  which  ia  iSiq  in  particular  led  to  the  fbimathNi 
of  various  political  societies  attd  to  the  Blankeleets'  Meeting 
and  the  Pcteiioo  Massacre.  During  the  American  Civil  War 
tlie  five  year./  ei  ttoii  famine  caused  untold  miser>-  in  the  county, 
but  public  and  private  rchef  tniiij^atcd  the  evils,  and  one  pood 
result  was  the  introduction  of  maeliinery  capal  le  of  deakii;,'  v.  i;h 
the  shorter  staple  of  Indian  cotton,  liius  rcndcriiig  tbe  trade 
less  dependent  for  ils  supplies  on  America. 

Dudag  the  i8lh  ocatuiy  the  only  town  wheie  maritime  trade 
{aoeaaed  was  livaipaol,  where  ia  tbe  hut  decade  ahoot  4500 
ships  arrived  annually  of  a  tonnage  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
London  shipping.  Tbe  prosperity  of  Liverpool  was  closely 
bonnd  up  with  the  slave  tiadc,  and  about  one  fourth  of  iti 
ships  were  oinploycil  in  this  business.  With  the  increase  of 
trade  the  means  of  communication  improved.  In  17;S  the  cJukc 
of  Uridgcwaiirr  began  the  Bridgcwaler  canal  from  Worsiey  to 
Sal/ord  and  across  the  Irwcll  to  &Ianchcsler,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  county  was  intersected  by  canals.  In  lljo 
the  first  railway  in  England  was  opened  between  MaadXSter 
and  liveipoolt  and  otbv  lailwaiys  npidly  ioUonaed. 
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Ita  Int  tecowlwl  iaMne*  of  parKamenury  Tppmeniatibn  in 

LuKmUr  was  in  l>95,  whca  two  knights  «-cr«  returned  (or  the 
county  and  two  burECiSCj  each  for  the  bonmchs  of  Lancaster, 
Prrslon,  Wigan  and  Livrr^i<-»jl.  The  sheriff  a  l  K<I  t  i  (In.  t'  r  irn 
"  There  i»  no  city  in  the  county  of  I^nraster."  1  he  fjfirotiKhs  w»  rc. 
however,  excused  one  after  another  from  parliamentary  rr{)re- 
•ntaiioa,  which  was  (etc  as  a  bturdea  owinc  to  the  corop>jl>ory 
jMymcnt  of  the  menbcn'  twirattrr  ccned  to  lend  mrmbcrs 
fa  1331  «fltr  maldac  nhwan  Ktwns,  bot  lenemd  it*  ptivflegn.  in 
1539;  from  IS39  to  1547  thcfc  are  no  nariiamentary  rettmti,  but 
from  1547  to  1867  Lancaster  oontimiea  to  return  two  members. 


Preston  simitarly  wa»  excused  after  after  making  eleven 

returns,  but  in  t^3<i  .itij  fu  r  j  1547  onw.jnij  returned  two  members. 
Liverpool  and  Wigan  st  nt  members  in 


returns,  but  in  l^3<)  .itij  f        ,  . 

Liverpool  and  Wigan  st  nt  members  in  1 795  and  1^07,  but  not  again 
till  1547.  To  the  i*rif  i^iued  in  136a  the  sheriff  m  nis  return  says: 


"  Theie  ia  not  any  City  or  Bon>ii{h  in  this  County  from  which 
citiaeaa  or  buifciaea  outbt  or  are  acmstoirtcd  to  coaMa»||hia  Writ 
itquires."  In  1559  Ciitheroe  and  Newton-le-Wlllowa  Mt  tent 
two  members.  Imis  in  all  Lancashire  returned  fourteen  members, 
and,  with  a  brief  exception  during  the  Commonwealth,  (his  continued 
to  be  the  parliamentary  rrprcsrnt.Ttion  till  183a.  By  the  Reform  Act 
of  i8jj  Lancashire  wji  aviijtiKil  fijur  niombcr-s,  two  for  the  northern 
and  two  for  the  southern  divistoo.  Lancaster.Preston,  Wigan 
and  Uverpool  coDtinuad  to  tend  two  mcmben,  CStberoe  returned 
«w  and  NewMs  «w  diifimndihed.  The  followimr  new  borou^ 
were  ueafdt  H—faester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  retummc 
two  mcmben  MWfc;  Ashion-undcr-Lyne,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Salfora 
and  Warrington,  one  each.  In  1861  a  third  memFxr  ^-3%  ^iven  to 
Sooth  Lancashire  and  in  1867  the  county  was  dividctl  into  U>iit  con- 
•lituencies,  to  each  of  wliich  lour  mrmliers  wen-  ,-i«si^n<-<J ;  «inrr  !S85 
the  county  returns  twenty-three  incniliem.  1  he  borouphi  n  tunird 
from  l86;r  to  1883  twenty-five  members,  and  since  ihas  thirty-four. 

Amtiqmtm. — ^Tiw  Ciatcfcian  nbbejr  of  Funie»>  (9 1.)  is  ooe  of  the 
Cnest  and  most  extensive  eccknastical  mint  in  Enii:land.  Whallcy 
abbey,  first  founded  at  Stanhwe  in  Cheshire  in  1178,  and  removed 
in  1 296,  belonged  to  the  same  older.  Them  was  a  priory  of  Black 
Canons  at  Burscough,  founded  in  the  time  0/  Richard  I.,  one  at 
Conisliojd  d,uing  from  Henry  ll.'s  itisn.  and  one  at  L.inca»ter. 
A  (  onNcnt  n(  Aiigustinian  friars  was  fuun  lifl  at  Carlmcl  in  1188, 
anM  one  at  W'arringti'n  about  1280.  There  .ire  •Jnne  remains  of  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  Upholland,  changed  from  a  college  of  sccubr 
nriesu  ia  ijit:  and  the  same.oidef  hod  a«prio(«  at  Loacoster 
EoiUidcd  IB  1094,  a  cell  at  Lythask-O^  uo  leigB  of  Rkbud  and  a 
priory  at  Pi  nwortham,  founded  mMmJktUX  the  time  of  the  Con- 
qactt>r.  The  lVmons(r3tcn>iai»iTMo  Cqchersjtid  abliey,  changed 
Ul  IIOO  from  a  hospiial  foumjcd  in  the  reign  of  Hi-nry  II  .  of  \khich 
the  cnapter-boUBC  rrmains.  At  Kor^vil.  near  Mam  hotcr.  thcrrwas 
a  rdl  of  Cluniac  nuinks  f  jumli-d  in  the  nign  of  John,  wliilt  .11  l-an- 
ca'-ltr  there  wir.  finv.ifii,  <il  1  )■  1 111  in  icons  and  Franciscans,  aiirl  .it 
Preston  a  priory  of  Grey  I' riars  built  b)'  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
Mof  Hemv  llL 

Bfesidca  the  churchca  mentioned  onder  the  aevcral  towns,  the 
more  interesting  are  those  of  Aldingham,  Norman  doorway; 
Aughfon:  Cartmel  priory  church  (see  FunsESS);  Hawkshead, 
Heysham.  Norman  with  tracrs  of  earlier  date:  Hoolo;  Huyton; 
Kirkhy,  rebuilt,  with  very  an;  ii  iit  l.mt;  Kirkhy  Irc  leth,  Lite 
PcrpeiKiicular,  with  Norman  doorway;  LeyUnd;  MeUinp  (in 
Lonvlale),  Perpendicular,  with  stairK-d-Rla-is  mwhJows;  Midulcton, 
rebuilt  in  1524.  but  containing  {hirt  uf  tite  Norman  church  and 
•avoal  momnnenta:  Ormskinc,  Perpendicular  with  trace*  of 
HdrowB;  hairing  fwo  towers,  one  of  which  ia  detached  and  surmounted 
by  a  apire:  Overton,  with  Ntsmaa  doorway;  Radcliffc,  Norman: 
Scflon,  Perpendicular,  with  fine  brass  and  recumbent  figures  of  the 
Molyneux  family,  also  a  scrwn  cxquiMtely  carded ;  St i<Jd.  m  ar 
RilKhesier.  Norman  arch  and  old  monuments;  Tun-r.ill,  lilc 
Perpendicular;  UphoUand  pdory  church.  Early  Engtish,  with  low- 
massy  tower;  Umndi;  NdroMJi,  with  embatlM  tMOrand  aex-eral 
old  monumenu:  Watlon<on-the-hiU.  anciently  the  nariih  chureh 
of  LivuMol:  Writna  li  riilB.  ^rtWL  ^ib  «ld  (mt\  WhaOry 
abbojr  dwidii  ONaiatad  aas  PkfpradiMtiri  vMi  Runic  Mone 
moisumests. 

The  principal  old  cnttlea  are  thoae  of  I-tn<  aster;  Dalton,  a  small 
rude  tower  occupying  the  site  of  an  older  building;  two  towers  of 
Gil  a-  tr.n  rastic,  Guilt  bv  the  lords  of  Aldin^h-im  in  the  14th  centur>'; 
the  ruins  of  Grcenhalgn  castle,  built  by  the  first  earl  of  Derby,  and 
demoliahcd  after  a  siege  by  order  of  parliament  in  1649:  the  raina  of 
Fottkkey  in  FM  lalaad  near  the  ontcance  to  Bwiroer  horiMwr, 
afecMd  m  the  Kfan  «f  Ednud  IIL,  ap»  mm  daajidwd.  Tbcre 
ata  many  old  tbabcr  moMi  aad  maMioaa  of  btweat,  aa  treo  as 
awnaiaus  modem  scots. 

fiaa  Viicttris  HiMery  of  Lamtaskir*  (t90fr-i907);  E.  Baine^,  The 
ItiUory  of  th*  County  PnUuine  and  Duckv  of  Lancaslrr  (cft»8);  H. 
Fi.hwTrk.  A  Uutnry  of  Uncaihirt  (1894);  W.  D.  Pink  and  A.  B. 
Dcavan,  Tkt  Partiamtntary  Repnt€mtatwn  oj  Lawtatkm  (1889). 


»«rLaiicMarb 
oomraonly  used  lo  dailputa  tha  Use  of  English  Mag*  inta)C(*iatc}y 
ifaaoemlad  froai  Jaha  of  Cauot,  the  iourih  soa  of  Edward  111. 
BattbahtaMyaftlw  faadlr  aad  «<  ilie  lUa       laak  m 


the  iwgn  of  Hrnr>'  fll.,  wlio  creafed  Ws  second  son.  Edmund, 
carl  of  Lancaster  in  1267.  This  Edmund  received  in  his  own 
day  the  surname  of  Crourhh.-irk,  not,  as  was  afterwards  suppoied, 
from  a  personal  deformity,  but  from  having  worn  a  cross  upon 
his  back  in  token  of  a  crusading  vow.  He  i*  not  a  person  of 
much  importance  in  history  except  in  relation  to  a  strange 
theory  raised  in  a  later  age  about  his  birth,  which  we  shall  notice 
pitaBBtly.  W»  aon  llMWiaa,  wlip  iaherilcd  tha  title,  took  the 
lead  mM9  Ihe  mMm  of  Bdwaid  IL^  ttae  fa  oppoitttoa  4o 
Pfen  GavestOQ  and  the  Despenseis,  and  was  beheaded  for  t  reason 
at  Pooteftact.  At  the  commencentent  of  the  following  reign 
his  attainder  was  reversed  and  his  brother  Henry  restored  to 
the  csjrldom;  and  Henry  l>c:nR  appointed  cnardian  to  the  young 
king  Edw.ird  III., assisted  liim  id  thro  v  rtf  the  yoke  if  .M<irt  Ir.y.  t. 
On  this  Henry's  death  in  1345  he  w.ts  e  1,-1  by  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  sometimes  known  as  Henry  1<  rt Co]  or  Wryneck,  a 
very  valiant  commander  in  the  French  wan^  whom  the  king 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  dtike.  <hSf  jBM  Mta  bad  bees 
ciaatadlttRH|laiidbaiow,aiidthataaMili)BrtaaBy>iUipia<IOMily( 
wImi  tka  Ids^  aoB  Bdwnd,  tlic  Hade  Tiliwa,  ma  made  dmca 
of  Cornwall.  This  Henry  Wryneck  died  in  1361  without  heir 
male  His  second  daughtrr,  Blanche,  became  the  wife  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  thus  surccofied  to  the  duke's  inheritance  in  her 
right;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  1361,  when  King  Edward 
attained  the  age  of  fifty,  John  was  crr.ited  <!uke  of  Lancaster, 
his  elder  btotber,  Lionel,  In-ing  at  the  same  time  created  duke  of 
Clarence.  It  Was  from  these  two  dukes  that  the  rival  houses 
of  LaacaaMr  aitd  York  derived  their  itipecthe  daiaia  to  the 
crown.  Aa  Claicnca  vaa  Kins  EdNaid%  tUid  aoii,  ^ABtt  ^Itt 
of  fjaiflH  waa  hb  foartli,  ia  oralaaijr  eoinse  on  tke  fttRore  oif  the 
elder  Ine  the  iBoe  of  ClafiRice  shouM  have  taken  precedence 
of  (hat  of  Lancaster  in  the  .su(  cession.  But  f  h'-  ri;;hts  of  Clarenrc 
were  conveyed  in  the  first  inst.mre  to  an  only  dauf^htcr,  and  the 
ambition  and  policy  of  the  h'U  ne  of  L.nnr.i5tcr,  profiling  by 
advantageous  circumstances,  cnaliled  them  not  only  to  gain 
pouessien  of  the  throne  but  to  maiiuain  themselves  in  h  for 
three  generations  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  rcpre- 
senlatfvcs  of  the  elder  brother. 

Aa  for  Joteai  Ganat  himself,  it  can  banQr  be  Mid  Oat  tHs 
sort  of  politic  nbdBiuih  very  conspldiOBa  fa  Mm.  Hbambftho 
was  generally  more  manifest  than  his  discretion;  but  fortune 
favoured  his  dmbition,  even  as  to  himself,  somewhat  beyond 
ex|ief!.iti' >n.  :.n;l  still  more  in  his  posterity.  Before  the  death  of. 
his  faihcr  he  hat!  l>cfomc  the  Rreatest  s'.ihjert  in  England,  his 
three  elder  brothers  having  ill  .lu  il  licrrc  him.  He  had  even 
added  to  his  other  dignilies  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  having 
married,  after  his  fint dittl^  tbB  ttM^htir  of  Peter  the 
Crwel.  Tba  title,  baawwcr,  waa  an  eaapty  oae,  tfae  throne  of 
CaMite  bateaHaallr  fa  iMaaaMfaaef  Henry  or 'IVastainna. 
whom  the  n^hh  had  vahdjr  aidu»euied  to  aet  aside.  Hb 
military  and  fiaval  eaterpriSta  were  for  the  most  part  disastrous 
failures,  and  in  Ercjland  be  was  eTn-rdinj^ly  unpopular.  Never- 
theless, durinj;  llie  later  years  of  his  f.ithcr's  rtipn  the  weakness 
of  the  king  and  the  declininp  health  of  the  Blai  k  Prim  e  t'lrow 
the  government  very  much  into  hi.?  hands.  He  even  aimed, 
or  was  suspected  of  aiming,  at  the  succession  to  the  crown;  but 
in  this  hopo  he  was  disappointed  by  the  action  of  the  Good 
Parliament  a  year  belaae  Edward's  death,  in  which  it  was  settled 
that  Rfdmad  the  bob  af  the  Bfacfc  Prfaoe  abeuU  be  kta«  after 
his  grandfhther.  MevMbeksa  the  Mffcluw  vflb  ifhfeh  be  wae 
regarded  w.-is  not  altogether  quietfed  WKB  Kichard  came  to  the 
throne,  a  boy  in  the  eleventh  yesir  oTHs  age.  The  duke  himself 
complained  in  parli.amciu  of  the  wiy  he  w.is  spoken  of  out  of 
doors,  and  at  tl>e  outbreak  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  the 
peasants  stopped  pilgrintson  the  road  to  Canterbury  and  made 
tbem  swear  never  to  accept  a  king  of  the  name  of  John.  On 
gaining  poascaaion  of  London  they  burnt  his  magaiflccat 
paUca  of  tha  Savegr.  Kkhaad  ie«od  a  ceavealeBt  My  to  fet 
rid  of  Johh  of  OeiM  by  aeadfai  lim'to  Cbaille  to  make  ceed  bb 
batreo  title,  and  on  this  expedition  he  was  away  three  years. 
He  sBBBeeded  to  far  as'  to  make  a  treaty  with  Us  rival,  King 
JahiKoa  el  Haaey  etT^wu^ma,  far  U»  ■uietjaiuB,  .by  nbtae 
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«f  which  his  daughter  Catherine  became  the  wilc  of  Henry  III. 
«C  OMtOc  some  years  later.  After  h»  letani  the  king  seems  to 
k>v»  Rcudod  luai  with  intur  Jftwour*  cmtcd  him  duke  of 
Aqdtaioebaad  «iB|ilaai«d  Un  In  MpMled  BuibMriei  to  France, 
vMch  at  leqftll  CCMOtMl  In  a  treaty  «C  pcMCl.  ■ad  IUctol41l 
marriage  to  the  Trendi  Icing's  daughter. 

Aiiothtr  mnrLcd  Incident  of  his  pubL'c  life  wa.s  the  support 
which  IiL-  gave  on  one  ottasion  to  the  Reformer  Wyclilfc.  How 
far  this  was  due  to  rih'gious  and  how  far  to  pohiical  considerations 
may  be  a  question  i  but  not  c»kly  John  of  Gaunt  but  his  immediate 
descendants,  the  three  kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  all  took 
deep  interest  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  times.  A  re- 
action against  LoUarJy,  however,  had  already  begun  in  the 
dayi  of  Uaty  IV«  uA  bntk  he  aad  Iriftaw  fdt  obKfMl  to  dis- 
eauntaunce  opiiikNH  wUeh  «cn  Mievcd  ta  be  pollucally  and 
theologically  dangerous. 

Accusatioas  b^d  been  made  against  John  o(  Gaunt  more  than 
once  during  the  earlier  part  of  Richard  II. 's  reign  of  entertaining 
design*  to  supplant  his  nephew  on  the  throne.  But  these  Richard 
never  seems  to  have  wholly  credited,  and  during  his  three  years' 
absence  his  younger  brother,  Thomas  of  Wood^iock,  duke  of 
CtOMMtcr,  showed  himself  a  far  more  dangerous  intriguer. 
FSw  r*lM— knta  wiUt  Ckmeatu  at  ihdr  bmi  took  op 
arat  agdnt  the  hbg^  firwooiilc  tniwiilgw,  and  lha  Woaifcifiil 
Parliament  put  to  death  without  remorse  ahnost  ever>-  agent 
of  his  former  administration  who  had  not  fled  the  country. 
Gloucester  even  contemplated  the  dethronement  of  the  king, 
but  found  that  in  this  matter  he  could  not  rely  on  the  support 
of  his  associatci,  one  of  whom  was  Henry,  carl  of  Derby,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster's  son.  Richard  soon  afterwards,  by  de«.kiing 
Uaidf  of  age,  shook  olT  his  uncle's  coattol,  aad  «HUd  ten  years 
tha  acta  of  the  Wonderful  Parliament  were  Tevaaad  Iqr  ft  par lia- 
aWBt  no  lew  aihitrary.  Gloucester  and  his  aUkt  vara  then 
biwii^  to  account  ;  but  thoMtlolDariiyndllMBMa  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  wen  tdten  Into  favoor  aa  having  opposed 

the  more  violent  protecdings  of  their  associates.  As  if  lo  show 
lus  entire  confidence  in  both  these  noblemen,  the  king  created 
the  former  duke  of  Hereford  and  the  latter  duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  within  three  months  from  this  time  the  one  duke  accused 
the  other  of  treason,  and  the  truth  of  the  charge,  after  much 
consideration,  was  referred  to  trial  by  battia  aeoocdiof  to  the 
Li vv;,  of  chivalry.  But  when  the  combat  wit •bovk  to MMMBBce 
k  «aa  iatcrniptad  by  tha  hiag,  wbOt  to  pifiicio  Iho  pM«»  of 
Ue  kiiwdoav  deened  by  hb  owB  aam  mithoiUy  tlMt  the  duke 
of  Hereford  ^ould  be  banished  for  ten  years — a  term  immediately 
afterwards  reduced  to  6ve — and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  hfe. 

This  wbittary  sentence  w.i  <  i  i>cd  in  the  fitsl  instance  by 
both  parties,  and  Norfolk  ntvcr  leiumed.  But  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  whose  milder  sentence  was  doubtless  o«ing  to  the 
fact  that  be  was  the  popular  favourite,  came  back  within  a  year, 
haviof  been  furnished  with  a  very  fair  pretext  for  doing  so  by 
enow  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  ofltkhaad.  fiiaiath^John 
of  Gooot,  had  died  ia  the  imcrval,  oad  the  Ictac  luidiilil  «flk 
a  rebtilioa  in  Irdaad,  and  aotaly  ta  want  of  money,  had  scixed 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  as  forfdied  property.  Henry  at  otKe 
r.  ,;]r  I  '  r  1"  r.land,  and  landi:  l;  in  \V)rkshire  while  King  Richard 
«.is  u.  lii.l»;)d,  gave  out  that  he  came  only  to  recover  his  in- 
heritance. Hi  1 1  f  :ii  e  received  the  sup()orl  of  the  notlhcrn 
lords,  and  as  he  matched  southwards  the  whole  kingdom  was 
toon  practically  at  his  command.  Richard,  by  the  tinw  he  had 
iMtoticd  the  channel  to  Waica,  discovctad  that  Ua  cauae  was 
kit.  Be  was  conveyed  from  Chester  to  Laodoa,  aad  forced  to 
enaate  adaedbjr  which  he  nrigncd  his  crown.  TMiwoaiedled 
In  iMiltaaent,  and  he  was  formally  deposed,  tkt  dtdte  «l 

Lancaster  then  clairni  I  l<.r  kingdoateedOOloUMalfftgnilctlie 
of  his  descent  from  iienry  IIL 

The  cl.iim  which  be  put  forward  involved,  lo  all  appear.mrc, 
a  strajB^  falsification  cm!  history,  for  it  seemed  to  rest  upoo  the 
supposition  that  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  and  not  Edovd  I., 
waa  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  A  aMqr  had  |D«0  alaot. 
«vn  fa  the  days  ol  John  of  Gaunt,  wfeOk  ff  wo  maf  ttat  the 
ifeynv  John  Uaidyag  (Ctriwiifs,  j^w  a«o,  aft),  had  fN  H 


inserted  in  chroiudes  deposited  in  various  monasirru  ih.it  this 
Edmund,  sumamed  Ciouchback,  was  really  htjir I  r  > -d,  and 
that  be  was  set  aside  ia  tavotu  of  his  younger  brother  Edward 
OB  aoceoat  of  hb  defefadty.  Ko  chronicle,  however,  is  known 
to  oiat  which  actually  italci  that  fidaMaMl  Cwochback  wia 
Ihtn  ect  aside;  and  in  point  of  fact  he  bad  no  defondty  at  al, 
while  Edward  ua.s  si.v  years  h' ,  1  rrn  r  If  ir  Jyrg's  testimony  b, 
moreover,  su.spiiiuus  as  relict Uii^,  lUc  picjutiicts  of  the  Pcicyj 
after  they  had  turned  against  Henry  IV.,  for  Hardyng  himself 
expressly  says  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  source 
of  his  information  (see  note,  p.  s$i  of  his  Ckronidt).  But  a 
statement  in  the  continuation  of  the  chronicle  called  the  F.nUtium 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  369,  570)  corroborates  Hardyng  to  some  extent; 
foe  we  an  toU  that  Jotai  of  Ganit  had  oom  dcaiMd  ia  pedii* 
raent  HoA  Ms  «m  should  bo  neoipibcd  on  tUi  finqr  nba  as 

heir  to  the  crown,  and  when  Roger  Mortimer,  eatl  of  Match, 
denied  the  .story  and  insisietl  on  his  own  claim  as  descended  from 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  Richard  imposed  silence  on  both  pariii-s 
However  this  ni.Ay  be,  it  is  cerL.iin  that  this  story,  though  not 
diteclly  asserted  to  be  true,  was  indirectly  [>oiiUed  at  by  Iltnry 
when  he  put  forward  his  claim,  and  no  one  was  then  bold  enough 
to  challenge  it. 

This  was  partly  doe,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  true 
Uned  hdr  aftct  IQchaid  was  thea  a  child,  Edmoad,  who  bad  jatt 

succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  March.  Another  drcumstaaee 
was  unfavourable  to  the  bouse  of  Mortimer — that  it  derived  its 
title  through  a  wom.-jn.  No  c.isc  prccistly  similar  had  as  yet 
ariion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  Henry  IL,  it 
might  be  doubled  whert.i  r  ii.  -ession  through  a  female  was 
favoured  by  the  ronslitulion.  if  not,  Henry  could  say  with 
truth  that  he  wai  the  direct  heir  of  his  grandf.uhcr,  Edward  IIL 
If,  on  the  other  band,  succession  through  females  was  valid* 
he  could  tsace  Us  daeceai  thMugh  bis  aotber  from  Henry  UL 
by  a  voy  SEoMif  ow  Una  of  weaMn.  Aad»  in  the  words  bf 
which  he  {bmtally  made  lib  cMm,  be  veatmed  to  say  no  tnon 

tlian  that  he  was  dcstcnded  from  the  king  )i,t  nn  .I'i  ;  ■  ]  "  by 
right  line  of  the  blocnl."  In  what  particular  v.ay  uwL  '  nght 
line  "  was  to  l>c  traced  he  did  not  venture  lo  indicate. 

A  brief  epitome  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  successive  kings 
belonging  to  the-  house  of  Lancaster  (Henry  IV.,  \'.  and  M  ) 
will  be  found  dsewhere.  With  the  death  of  Henry  VL  the 
direct  male  fae  of  Join  of  Ooaat  became  extinct.  But  bylna 
daughters  hebacuaetbe  ancestor  of  more  thaa one  Kae  of  fortiga 
kings,  wbiloldldeaeeadBnts  by  his  third  wife,  CMliarfne  Swynford, 
conveyed  the  crown  of  England  to  the  house  of  Tudor.  It  is 
true  that  his  children  by  this  lady  were  born  before  he  married 
her;  l)ut  they  were  made  Irgiiimate  by  art  of  parliament,  and, 
though  Henry  in  tonf.rmiiig  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
them  ei>deavoured  to  debar  them  from  the  succession  lo  the 
crown,  it  i.s  now  ascertained  that  there  was  no  such  reservation 
in  the  original  act,  and  the  title  claimed  by  Boaqr  ViL  WIS 
pnohably  better  thao  he  himsdf  siiH»i«d. 

Wo  now  en  the  fellowbig  pa«e  a  pcdifioo  of  Iho  foyal  aad 
lOttsMooe  boMiu  thtt  tneod  their  dHoeat  too  John  el 
Gannt.  (J.  C*.) 

LANCASTER,  HENRY,  Takl  or  (r.  12S1-1.545),  '^i* 
second  son  ol  Edmund,  earl  of  Lanca-sler  (d.  i.vj6),  and  con- 
socjuently  a  grandson  of  Henry  HI.  During  his  early  days  be 
look  ;>art  in  campaigns  in  Flanders,  Seotkmd  and  Wales,  but 
was  quite  overshadowed  by  his  elder  brother  Thomas  (see 
bdow).  In  two  yMB  silet  Thooiea  had  loot  hia  life  for 
opposing  the  Uhf^  Hooey  ms  aiade  eail  «l  toleaicr  by  bis 
ooiaia,  Edwoid  n.,  bat  be  was  not  able  to  secure  the  titles  and 
estate*  of  taacflsier  to  which  he  was  heir,  and  he  showed  openly 
that  his  symijathics  were  with  his  dead  brother.  When  (,>cieci> 
Isabella  took  up  arms  against  her  husband  in  1316  she  wjs 
joined  at  once  by  the  earl,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  king  and  his  favourites,  the  Dcspensers, 
bdng  £d«nrd's  gaoler  at  Kenilworth  castle.  Edward  IIL 
beiat  aow  oa  the  thioae,  Leiccater  iccnied  tho  eaddoai  of 
LucHier  aad  I*  beothei«k  hadi»  bac«Mh«  alia  etcvart  «f 
■«i|^trti  ht  iHUHi't  the         Uag  aai  ««a  the  lunianit 
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membef  of  the  roy^l  council,  but  he  was  soon  at  variance  with 
lsal)clla  and  her  paramour,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  was  practicaily 
deprived  o(  his  pawcr.  In  ij.'S  his  attempt  to  ovmhrow 
MoctiBMf  llfled,  and  be  quietly  made  his  peace  with  the  king. 
•  MOOnd  itiMjf  against  Mortimer  was  more  uicce»fuL  About 
thb  tiaae  Liacasicr  became  blind;  he  Mtind  fion  pyUk  life 

ttd  dM  «B  the  amd  of  S«(cari)cr  mS- 
t&  KM  end  meemor,  Htmv.  iM.  tfailte  «t  Lencuter 

}6t),  was  a  soldier  of  untisuAl  dhtinetioa.  Frobably 
irom  his  birthplace  in  Monmouthshire  he  was  called  Henry  of 
Grosmont.  He  fought  in  the  nav.il  fight  off  Sluys  and  in  the  one 
ofl  W'inchelsca  in  1350;  he  led  armies  into  Scotland,  (iascony 
and  Normandy,  his  exploits  in  Gasfony  in  i  i4S  and  1346  being 
especially  successiui;  h«  served  frequently  under  Edward  111. 
himself-,  and  he  may  be  fairly  described  as  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  and  capable  of  the  English  wanion  durieg  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Hundred  Yean'  War.  Daring  A  bHcT  mpitt  bom 
the  king's  service  he  M  a  font  tnUi  FlnHk  Mid  be  «H  often 
employed  on  diplomatic  bmhWH.  In  IS$4  he  WIS  St  Avignon 
negotiating  with  Pope  Innocent  who  wished  to  make  peace 
between  Engl.ind  and  France,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  dclaiU  of  the  treaty  of  Uretigny  in  1360. 
In  he  was  made  earl  of  Derby;  in  1345  he  succeeded  to 

his  father's  eatldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester;  in  ho 
was  aeated  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  in  tj^i  he  was  nude  duke  (tf 
Lancaster,  lie  was  steward  of  England  and  one  of  the  original 
knUiU  of  the  onkt  of  the  getter.  He  dkd  «t  Leicester  on  the 
t3U  el  MerA  ij6t.  Be  leffc  oo  eooi;  one  o(  his  daughters, 
Mawd  (d.  1363).  married  waUeei  V.,  eeuat  «(  UoUead.  •  too 
of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  end  the  odicr,  Slaoche 
(d.  1360),  married  Ldward  IIL's  son,  John  of  GMBtf  rtw 
obtained  his  father-in  law 's  tides  and  estates. 

LANCASTER.  SIR  JAMES  (tl.  1501-161S),  English  navigator 
and  statesman,  OQC  of  the  ioremoit  pioneers  of  the  Briil^th  Indian 
trade  and  empire.  In  early  life  he  fought  and  irjikd  in  Portugal. 
On  the  loth  of  .\pril  1591  he  started  from  i'iymouth,  with 
Raymond  and  Foxcroft,  on  his  first  great  voyage  to  the  East 
Indiet;  thii  fleet  o<  lime  th^  le  the  ceiUcit  of  Englisb  oversea 
ladbn  ei^tknii.  Reecl^  Table  Bey  (iit  «f  Aufuit  1591). 
and  losing  one  ship  off  Cape  Corrientes  on  the  i  zth  of  September, 
the  squadim  rested  and  refitted  at  Zanzibar  (February  iSQi), 
rounded  Cape  Comorin  in  May  follow  Ing,  and  was  oil  the  Malay 
Peninsula  in  June.  Crossing  later  to  Ceylon,  the  crews  insisted 
on  returning  home;  the  voyage  b.uk  was  disastrous;  only 
twenty-five  oliit^rs  and  men  reappeared  in  England  in  1594. 
IinnVr'  himself  reached  Rye  on  the  24th  of  May  ISQ4;  in  the 
seme  year  he  kd  a  miliury  expedition  afiiiwi  Petnembuco, 
without  much  uicceis;  but  his  Indian  voyage,  Ute  Ralph 
Filch'e  overland  eafilanciooa  and  tnding.  was  an  inpeMant 
factor  in  the  fgundalioa  ol  the  Seat  Indbt  Company.  In  itfoo 
he  was  ^vcn  command  of  the  company's  first  fleet  (which 
saikd  from  Torbay  towards  the  end  of  April  i6oi);  he  was 
aho  accredited  as  Queen  Eliiaixth's  5|>ccial  envoy  to  various 
E-istcrn  potentates.  G<iing  by  the  Ca[)e  of  (jOoI  Hope  (l<t  of 
November  1601)  Lancaittr  visited  the  .Nicotjars  (ironi  the  i,th 
of  April  i6oa),  Achin  and  other  parts  of  Sumatra  (from  the 
5th  of  June  1602),  and  Bantam  in  Java;  an  alliance  was  con- 
duded  with  Achin,  a  lactoiy  c«tabli(he4  at  Bantam  and  a 
eemmerdal  miaaioa  deapaiched  to  the  llaloeeaa.  The  return 
voyage  (loth  of  February  to  ttlh  of  September  t6ns)  ^1^' 
speedy  and  prosperous,  and  Lancaster  (whose  success  both  in 
trade  and  in  diplomacy  ha<l  Keen  hnlliant)  was  reuantcJ  with 
knighthood  iCktobtr  l6oj).  He  coiitinurd  to  be  one  (if  the  ihiil 
directors  of  the  East  India  Cun^pany  till  his  di  .ith  in  M  iv  i6iS, 
roost  of  the  voyages  oi  the  early  btuart  tinic  both  to  India  and 
hi  Starch  of  the  North-West  passage  were  undertaken  under  his 
advice  and  direction;  Lancaster  Somd,  oa  the  norlhMMit  of 
BalBnIi  Bay  (in  74*  lo'N.),  wa*  named  by  WDGani  Baffin  after 
Sir  James  ^Jtdy  i6r6). 

Sec  Hakiuyt,  Priwif'al  Htmfnlhm.  vnl  il.  pt.  ii  ri!>  loj  iio. 

vol.   iii.   pp.   T^I^-ri.S    i\S')')'r.    Pijtrlia-v,    I'li'rtmi.  i     pi.  ii. 

147-1(4:  alio  Iht  Vvyages  oj  Su  Jamti  LaiuMer  .  .  .  t4  th* 


Eatl  Indus  .  .  .  ,  ed.  Sir  Clements  Martdiam,  Hakhiyt  Soc.  (1877). 
OaUmlars  of  Siau  I'cfxrs.  EoU  ittiiu.  The  original  iamaale  «i 
Lancaster's  vovagt-  <  t  i6oi-i60||.  ha«e  dfaappeamdt  and  hen 

have  only  Purcna>  to  go  on. 

LAli€AiT£R,  MHN  OP  GAUNT.  Doxz  OF  (1340-1399). 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa,  was  bom  in 
Biatch  1340  at  Ghent,  whence  his  name.  On  the  19th  of 
Scpcenbiw  tj^a  be  was  nude  earl  of  Richmond;  as  a  chiM  ha 
was  fliCKnt  at  the  tea  fight  with  the  Spnniaida  in  Auiguit  ijje^ 
but  Ms  fi(M  mlBtary  sierviee  was  In  ijsSi  ^'hen  he  wat  ItnlghtM. 
<Jn  the  igthof  May  1  ;  he  married  his  cousin  Blanche,  daughter 
and  ultimately  sole  heiress  <if  Henry,  duke  of  I„incastcr.  In  her 
right  he  became  carl  of  Lamasier  in  ijoi,  and  next  year  was 
created  duke.  His  marriage  made  him  ilie  greatest  loid  in 
England,  but  for  some  time  he  took  no  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  1366  he  joiacd  his  eldest  brother,  Edward  ihc  Ulack 
Prince,  in  Aquitaine,  andinfheyrar  after  led  a  strong  contingent 
to  share  in  the  ateapaign  in  ttpfMct  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile. 
With  thb  began  the  oonneinon  wRb  Spain.  wUcb  wis  t»  bava 
so  great  an  influence  on  his  aftcr-Hfe.  John  Ibught  in  the  van  at 
Najera  on  the  3rd  of  April  1367,  when  the  English  victory  restored 
I'edro  to  his  throne.  He  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Pedro  proved  false  to  his  EnRlish  allies,  and  was  fiually  over- 
thrown and  killed  by  hii  ma],  Henry  of  'I  rastamara,  in  136';. 
The  disastrous  Spaniith  enterprii^  led  directly  to  renewed  war, 
between  France  and  England.  In  August  1369  John  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  invaded  northern  France  without 
SUOOCM.  In  the  followirg  year  he  went  again  to  Aquitaine,  aod- 

was  pwiint  iibb  tba  Bbwh  Mnoe  at  the  aack  «f  Uniegcik 
Edwaidli health  wn  broken  down,  andbeioon  aflerwtnt  beime,' 

lea\Tng  John  as  his  reulen.ml.  For  a  yr.ir  John  maintained  the 
war  at  his  own  cost,  but  whilst  in  .Aquitaine  a  greater  pro^pccl 
wasopeiicd  to  him,  T  heduthess  Plaiiche  liad  died  in  the  autumn 
«»l  »j6g  and  now  John  married  Cotiitanee  (d.  1394),  the  elder 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  in  her  right  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  For  sixteen  years  the  pursuit  of 
his  kingdom  was  the  chief  object  of  John's  ambition.  No 
doubt  he  hoped  to-achteve  his  end,  wlKti  he  commanded  the 
great  anny  «hkh  bivnded  fiance  In  1373.  But  the  ncach 
womld  not  fr«ve  battle,  and  though  John  marched  from  Calais 
right  through  Champagne,  Burgtmdy  and  Auvergne.  it  was 
with  disastrous  re«ulta;  «iily  a  shatterad  iemnaid.of  (he  host 
reached  Bordeaux. 

The  Spanish  seheme  h.id  10  wait,  and  when  John  got  b.^ck  to 
England  he  was  soon  absorbed  in  dun>e»tk:  politics.   The  king 
was  prematurely  old,  the  Black  Prince's  health  was  broken.! 
John,  in  spile  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  ill-saccCM^  was  forced 
into  the  foremost  place.  As  head  of  the  court  party  lie  had  to 
bear  ibe  brunt  of  the  attack  on  the  administration  made  by 
the  Good  PaiQament  in  tSTd.  It  was  nr^t  pcrhap<t  altogcthff 
just,  and  John  was  embittered  by  rertrciions  on  his  loyally. 
As  soon  as  the  parliament  was  dissolved  he  had  its  proceedings 
revtrsid,  and  next  year  se^urL^l  a  more  subvrvient  assembly. 
Tlicrc  came,  botvevtr.  a  new  dcvi  lopnienu   The  dukes  iwliticS 
uere  opiwscd  by  the  <  hli  f  c -i  leMSStics.  and  in  resisting  them 
he  had  made  use  of  Wy cli!l e.    W  ith  Wy cUfle's  religious  opinbMiS 
he  had  no  sympathy.  Kcvertheless  when  the  bisho{B  arraigned 
the  refonncr far bcray John wiHild not  ahmdon him.  IbecoB' 
flict  ovar  tba  trid  led  to  a  vWcnt  qnarrd  whb  the  iMdeaen^ 
and  a  itoC  In  the  city  during  which  John  was  in  danger  of  his 
life  from  the  angry  citizens.  The  situation  was  entirely  altered 
by  the  death  of  Edward  III.  on  the  Jist  of  June.    1  liLXigh  his 
eruniies  had  accused  hiiti  of  aiming  at  tlic  throne,  John  was 
without  any  taint  of  disloyalty.    In  his  nephew's  interests  t« 
a<cc{>ted  a  compromise,  disclaimed  before  parliament  the  ttuih 
of  the  malicious  rumours  against  him,  and  was  reconciled  f(irn-<- 
ally  with  his  opponents.  Though  he  look  hit  proper  place  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Richard's  coronation,  he  showed  a  tactful  modern^ 
tioa  Igr  vitfadiaaring  for  a  thne  fiom  any  dmic  fai  the  govern* 
ment-  Wowever,  In  tba  suiwmer  of  t37^*  i^  comma nded  fn  an 
attack  on  S!  Malo,  wM.h  -Hr  -  -V      f  ■  :M      ^  .  failed.  To  add 
to  this  misfortune,  duriog  ius  aljscucc  some  ui  his  aiipponeia 
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»  pmmtMBtt  put  im  Uw  fowninait,  »ccfpt«<l  ti»  c— wnMid  on 
tiw  Scoctfsb  bonier.   He  was  ihere  enKaged  mhtm  Vm  palace 

o!  the  Savoy  in  Ix'ndon  wi.-,  I  jriU  during  the  pCAMBtlf  fcvolt 

in  June  i  ?Si.  Wild  rcjxTi^  in.ii  even  the  government  had 
tk  i  '  iri  il  him  a  iraitor  made  i.iiii  --cck  refuge  in  Sloi  land  Kirhartl 
bad.  however,  denounced  ihc  caiumnics,  and  at  once  recalled  his 
«nclc. 

jQba%  Mlf.wnuim  had  ttri  <pli iird  hk  pMMoa,  aad  be 

■rimaking  in  parliament  te  Sjli^  btt  aMNW  tWtlM  wm 

mm  urgent,  and  John  Mnwelf  Wit  MBWl  OB  tlW  SeottlUt 

hanfer.  There  he  &ought  to  arrange  peace,  but  nc^in&t  his  will 
was  forced  into  an  unlortunjlc  lampaiRn  in  l^^4-  His  ill-sucrcss 
renewed  his  unpopularity,  and  thi-  coun  ojriit  mI  Richard  II. 
intrigued  against  him.  'I  hcy  wore  probably  responsible  for  the 
aic^tiao,  made  by  a  Carmelite,  called  I^tcmar,  that  John  was 
CPntpMncacMoat  Ms  nephew.  Though  Richard  at  6ru  believed 
it,  thi  matiav  ww  dbpaaad  «f  kgr  the  friar's  death.  However, 
tha  coiaEt  putp  asao  aker  aoBcocliad  •  icaah  plot  lor  tke  duke's 
daliiKiiaiis  TaAtt  hMh  ileMamcad  Us  tMluDaf&  and  the 
quarrel  was  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  mother. 
'The  intrigue  .Mill  continued,  and  broke  out  again  during  the 
Scotlbh  camiwign  in  1385.  John  was  not  ihc  man  to  be  forced 
into  treason  10  his  family,  but  the  im[ios->ilnlay  of  the  positii-n 
at  home  made  his  foreign  ambitions  more  fca!,ible. 

The  victory  of  John  of  Portugal  over  the  king  of  Castile  at 
Aljubarrota,  won  with  English  help,  ollered  an  opportunity. 
]•  Ji^jr  I jM  JahA  left  Fnijliatt  «kh  •  atnait  focca  to  nin  his 
flpnUktlvaM^  Halandad  st  OmmMi  and  doiliii  tlw  Miiumn 
CoaqMflad  Qalkia.  Jtuin,  who  had  soccecded  his  father  Henry 
at  IJag  at  Caatfle,  offered  a  compromise  by  marriage.   John  of 
Oamt  aafused,  hoping  for  greater  .suntss  with  the  hilp  of  i(  c- 
king  of  IV>rtugal,  who  now  married  ili<-  dul.c's  eliicst  tiaughicr 
Philippa.    In  the  spriiip  the  alhYs  in\',i<;i,d  (  ,l^l:lc.   They  could 
achieve  no  success,  and  sickness  ruined  ilu-  lOnplish  atmy.  The 
conquests  of  the  previous  year  were  lou,  an  l  ^Uien  Joan  renewed 
kit  oScia,  John  of  Canat  agw  ml  to  surrender  his  dalms  to  his 
danglitcr  ti^  Coostanoavl  CiMlfle^  who  was  to  marry  Juan's  heir. 
Aiur  aome  delay  U»  pant  waftcandudadat  Bqreoaaia  ijM. 
Tike  next  eighteen  aaootlia  wm  apant  bjr  John  aa  Heatcaaat  tt 
Aquitaine,  and  it  was  not  till  November  1380  that  he  returned 
to  England.   By  his  absence  he  had  av'oided  implication  in  the 
troubles  at  home.    Richard,  still  insecure  of  his  own  position, 
Welcomed  his  uncle,  and  early  in  the  following  year  marked  his 
favour  by  creating  him  duke  of  Atjuiiaine.  John  on  his  jwrt  was 
glad  to  suppoa  the  king's  government;  during  four  years  be 
aurdaed  his  influence  in  favour  of  pacification  at  hmne,  and 
ahnad  waacUefly  respooaifaift  fei  ilia  conchnioa  o(«  tniea  with 
fnatt.  Than  In  i39She«eiittota]MtiptbegovcfaBNBt«f  Ids 
duchy;  ih.^nl'  chiefly  to  his  lavish  expenditure  his  administra- 
tion was  noL  unsuccessful,  but  the  Gascons  had  from  the  first 
objected  to  RovL-rnment  except  by  the  crown,  and  secured  his 
recall  within  Icis  than  a  year.    Almost  immediately  after  his 
r-iurn  John  married  as  his  third  wife  Catherine  Swynford; 
Constance  of  Castile  bad  died  in  1394.  Catherirte  had  been  his 
■drtncj  for  roonjr  Jftaia,  and  his  children  by  her.  who  bore  the 
MM«(  BaMdiail,«af*M«lcgUiaatcd.  la  tW  and  ia  other 
■aiten  Ridiaid  fauad  it  pontic  to  cowIBmc  Urn.  B«  though 
John  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  carl  of  Arundel  in  September 
'J<>;,  he  took  no  active  part  in  affairs.  The  exile  erf  his  son  Henry 
in  1398  >vj   ,1  blow  from  which  he  did  not  recover.   He  died  on 
the  jrd  of  February  1^,  and  was  buried  at  St  Paul's  near  the 

John  was  nehber  a  mat  scMer  nor  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a 
chivalrous  kiright  and  loyal  to  what  he  believed  were  thr  interest} 
of  his  family.    In  »pitc  of  flpportunitica  and  provocaiionf  he  never 

tfr-  r  11,1-1  r  J  irca^nn.  He  dcscrvrs  credit  for  his  pfoicinion  of 
U  vcliflr,  th.  I  H  he  h  i'l  nil  v\,5,(,,,(hy  with  hi»  rcligiou*  or  political 
Opinionv,  111  Aa*  ,1! 0  thr  pa'ron  of  t  hauccr.  whoaf  Btil  tf  lk$ 
Dmcktiit  Wits  a  tamcni  for  UUnche  of  Lancaster. 

lha  dM  oiiiiMl  aiWHi  lar  Jate'a  Wa  «e  FtoiHm,  Ifct 
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malie!ou«ly  hostile  Chronirgn  Anffiae  (ijift-isM),  and  the  enlogtstic 
Chronulr  of  Henry  Knighton  (lx>th  the  Utter  In  the  Rolls  Series). 
But  (ullcr  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  biography  by 
S.  Armyiage-Smiih,  published  in  1904.  Par  WadMKndants  sec  the 
tabic  under  Lancaster,  House  or.  (C.  L.  K.) 

UUKMIBRt  JHBPB  (iT7>*^(3S)>  Bii|M  cdtKitlbfdtt, 

was  bom  In  Southwark  in  1778,  the  son  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner. 
He  had  few  opportunities  of  regular  instruction,  but  he  very 
early  showed  unusual  seriousness  and  desire  for  learning.  At 
sixteen  he  looked  forward  to  the  dissenting  ministry;  but  SOOB 
aftiT  his  rch'Kious  views  altered,  and  he  attached  himself  to  itiS 
Society  of  Friends,  with  which  he  remained  associated  for  many 
years,  until  \oag  afterwards  he  was  diiowaed  by  that  body. 
A  t  tha  of  t«aa^  ha  hagao  to  pther  a  few  paor  chMdien  tnder 
his  feilie(%  loof,  and  to  fivt  than  the  ludbaaMs  of  biitnieilBi^ 
without  a  fee,  except  in  caaes  In  which  Uie  parent  waa  wilBif 
to  pay  a  trifle.  Soon  a  thousand  children  were  assembled  In 
the  Borough  Road;  and,  the  alientinn  of  ihr  <\uVr  of  Bedford, 
Mr  Whitbread,  and  others  having  been  directed  to  his  cfTorts, 
he  was  provided  with  means  for  building  a  schoolroom  and 
supplying  needful  materials.  The  main  features  of  his  plan 
were  the  employment  of  older  scholars  as  monitors,  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  mechanical  drill,  by  mcana  of  wUcb  these 
young  teachers  were  made  to  impart  the  rudinenU  of  nading> 
writing  and  arithflwlic  tO large  numben  at  the  saow  ttaMk  Tho 
material  appliancaa  fer  ttaching  were  very  scanty»«  few  Ictm 
lorn  out  of  spelling-books  and  pasted  on  boards,  some  slates  and 
a  dcik  spread  with  sand,  on  which  the  children  wrote  with  their 
lingers.  The  order  and  cheerfulness  of  ihc  scliool  and  the 
military  precision  of  the  children's  movements  began  to  attract 
much  public  observation  at  a  time  when  the  education  of  the 
poor  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  Lancaster  inspired  his 
young  monitors  with  fondness  for  their  work  and  with  pride 

in  the inctitntiao of  which  thqrfonaad opart.  Aathcaayoutht 
bccKiM  fltMo  Iniitawlliy^  ho  fvaiid  Mdmlf  at  Icbim  to  accept 

invitations  to  opOund  what  he  called  "  his  system  "  by  Icctnm 
in  various  towns.  In  this  way  many  new  schools  were  established, 

and  placed  under  the  care  of  >'Oung  men  whom  he  had  trained. 
In  a  mcrrwrable  interview  with  George  HI.,  Lancaster  was 
encouraged  by  the  expression  of  the  king's  wish  that  every  poor 
child  in  bia  dominions  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bihia 
Bayal  pataPM^D  baOOl^  in  its  train  re-^ourccs,  fame  and  pohHC 

respoodUKy^  vWdk  pnwcd  to  be  borond  Laacastcr'a  om 
powos  to  MBlabi  or  cminL  Ba  «u  valo,  nckkaa  oad  ln> 

pro\'!dcnt.  In  1808  a  fav  aoUemen  aad  fentleaieB  paid  Ul 

debts,  became  his  trustees  and  founded  the  aodety  at  fint  called 
the  Roj-al  Lanca^leri.m  Institution,  but  aftcnvards  more  widely 
known  as  the  British  and  Forci,Tn  School  Society.  The  trustees 
soon  found  that  Laiu.istir  wai  itii:>atiiiii  of  control,  and  that 
his  wild  impulses  and  heedless  extravagance  made  it  impossible 
10  work  with  him.  He  quarrclh  1  with  the  committee,  set  up 
a  privato  achool  at  TooUag,  became  bankrupt,  and  in  1818 
emigrated  to  Aanlca.  There  lie  met  at  ftit  •  mm  iMq>* 
tioQ,  livo  acveral  eoaoca  of  hctarea.  which  were  well  attended, 
and  wrote  to  frieods  at  home  letters  fuH  of  enthusiasm.  But  hit 
fame  was  shMt  lived.  The  miseries  of  debt  and  disappointment 
were  aggravated  by  sickness,  and  he  settled  for  a  tirne  in  the 
warmer  climate  of  Car.ji  as.  He  afterwards  visited  St  'I  liomas 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  at  length  returned  to  New  York,  ibc 
corporation  of  which  dty  aude  him  a  public  grant  of  $00  doBai* 
in  pity  for  the  nMaMtm  which  had  hgr  lUa  time  leduead 
biai  te  VuneMaUt  poveito.  He  aftefwnda  nftfled  Ouwdb. 
where  he  gave  leeturea  at  Montnal,  and  was  cacouaiitd  loopaa 
a  Khool  which  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  success.  htK  wet  aoeo 
abandoned.  A  small  annuity  provided  by  his  friends  in  England 
was  his  only  means  of  support.  He  formed  a  plan  for  returning 
home  and  giving  a  new  impetus  to  his  iystcm,"  by  which  he 
declared  it  would  be  possible  "  to  teach  ten  thousoitd  cbUdren 
in  dilTcrent  schools,  not  knowing  their  letters,  all  to  read  fhwatljT 
ia  thne  weeka  to  three  naoolha."  Bat  thaw  viiioBa  were  aever 
iwBaaiL  HcwaataBowrbyacMiiagelBikoArBetiflfllev 
ytokon  the      «C  Oetote  tCA  oDd  died  ia  ft  lew  kiM. 
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A»  one  o(  the  two  rival  inventor*  of  vkhat  was  called  the  "  mofii- 
torial  "  or  "  mutual  "  method  of  instruction.  Lanca»tcr'»  aanve  was 
pramincnt  for  many  years  in  cducattonat  controvcfsy.  Dr  Aadrciv 
Bell  (fs.)  bad  in  ITW  publnlied  m  mcomc  o(  hu  exnriment*  in 
tcachMf;  aad  LaacMMr  ia  hit  wit  Mmpblec.  pHblithcd  in  itoj, 
frankly  aduiowlcdfea  hit  <kbt  to  Befl  for  tome  uwful  hints.  The 
two  «Kirtod  ia4eptadtmily,  but  LaocaJtcr  wa*  the  lirat  to  apply 
the  »>  »lf  m  of  monitorial  teaching  on  a  lirje  scale.  A»  an  economKal 
ex|H-rimcnt  his  school  at  the  Borough  Kuad  was  a  sign.il  »u<ii«. 
He  had  one  thousand  scholars  under  diKipline.  and  taught  thrm  to 
read,  write  and  work  simple  Minn  at  a  y«arly  cgM  of  less  than  ss.  a 
Kead.  His  tract  ImfntemtmU  im  EdufaHm  tleacribcd  the  gradation 
oi  ranks,  the  systetn  <A  signals  and  ordm,  the  functions  of  the 
monitors,  the  method  of  counting  and  of  spelling  and  the  curious 
devkrs  he  adopted  for  punishing  offenders.  Bell's  e»1ucatii>nal  aims 
were  humbler,  as  he  feare<l  to  "elevate  above  thrir  station  those 
who  were  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour."  and  thrrcfore 
did  not  desire  to  teach  even  writing  and  ciiilx-tini;  to  ttu  lii*cr 
classes.  The  main  difference  between  them  was  (hat  the  s>!,iim 
«(  the  M»  was  adopted  by  ecclesiastics  and  Conservali%r^.— the 
**  National  Society  for  the  Education  oi  the  Poor  in  the  principles 
ol  the  Established  Church"  having  been  founded  in  iSll  for  its 
propagatiun;  while  LincaUer's  method  was  patronized  by  the 
idtnburtk  Rfnrw,  by  Whig  statesmen,  by  a  (cw  liU  r.il  Chun  hmcn 
and  by  Nonconform!? is  K<  ncrally.  It  was  ihc  di  -i^  n  <if  L,ini  iMcr 
and  his  frierKis  to  make  national  education  Chtl^llat1.  hut  not 
sectarian. — to  caubc  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  c\(jl.iintd  and 
reverenced  in  the  M.huol»,  without  seeking  by  catcchiMns  or  olher- 
w  iM'  ((>  attract  the  cbildrca  to  aay  particular  church  gr  net.  TMt 
principle  was  at  first  wehcmtntly  dewoaimJ  aa  4mHe  aad  wta- 
chicvous,  and  as  cepMtadw  feoalite  to  the  EauMihed  Church.  To 
do  them  justice,  it  i—ai  t»»wned  that  the  rival  claiuM  and  merits 
of  Bell  jnil  Lancaster  were  urRc-d  with  more  passion  and  unfairness 
b>  (lii  ir  (rii  n  U  I'l.m  liv  ihi  nwlves.  Yet  neither  is  cnlilkd  to 
hold  a  vrry  pi  ir.  imonE  the  world's  teachers.     Bell  was  cold, 

shrewd   and    s<  II      Kirig.     Lar)Cd*ti  r   luid    rm^rc  enthu»ia»m,  a 
uine  and  abounding  love  for  children,  and  some  ingenuity  in 
nil—  fctfc  far  iwchiM  —d  fnvaraiwi.  Btrt  he  waa  duft- 
fwari       mMhodical.  atta  iacajpalile  of  sait^fwd  and 


bMl>prilldaM  pcnofial  effort.  His  writings  wrre  not  numerous. 
"trnf  tomut  liiaiy  of  short  pamphlets  deAriptive  of  the  successes 
iaallained  at  the  Borough  Ko.)d.  Hi>  last  publication.  An  Epilinnf 
tf  the  ('kinj  [•Jttnlt  and  Tranii^iHoni  ol  my  (hen  Li/e,  appeared  in 
America  in  ISJJ.  and  is  rli  ir-itterizcd.  even  more  strongly  than  hi^ 
former  writinKs,  by  loovncss  and  incohercncy  of  style,  by  egotism 
and  by  a  curious  incapacity  for  judging  fairly  the  motives  either  of 
kiafrimdaorUaloai.  Wa  mm  riwa  atm  to  bcKeine  that  intelligent 
tCKhini  requifea  ahill  aad  pmriooa  tiaiaiaf.  aad  that  even  the 
humblest  ru<liments  are  not  to  be  well  tau^t  by  those  who  have 
only  just  ai  (jiiir.-d  them  for  themselves,  or  to  be  attained  by  n»erc 
mechanical  I'tlll  fliit  in  the  early  stajfes  of  national  rdticaoon  the 
monit'irijl  nn  ;h<«l  served  a  valuable  purpose.  It  brought  large 
numbers  oi  hithi-no  n«'i;lectcd  children  under  discipline,  and  gave 
them  elementary  instruction  at  a  very  cheap  r.itf.  Moreover,  the 
little  ntonitors  were  often  found  to  make  up  in  brightness,  tracla- 
Mlity  aad  aaargy  far  their  lack  of  experience,  and  to  tcadi  tkaarta 
of  faadinCi  writuif  and  coispiitina  with  larpririnf 
cardiiuil  principle  of  Bell  and  Laacastcr  is  of  prii 


They  regarded  a  school,  not  merely  as  a  place  to  which  BNBvidual 
pupus  should  come  for  guidance  from  teachers,  but  a?  an  orj^nizrd 
community  wHom*  mi  ml>ers  have  much  to  learn  from  r.ir  h  other 
They  wuglu  to  \,l\r,-  iheir  w-bolarsfroni  the  first  in  helpful  mutual 
relations,  and  !  >  irjilve  i hem fealtJMflndcfCMMMiStins  towards 
the  attainment  oi  common  cada>  (J*  ^0 


UaOifin.  nOHAl.  Em  w  («.  itTT^tj**).  wu  tke 

eldest  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancatter  and  Utular  king  of 
Sicily,  and  a  grandson  of  the  English  king,  Henry  III.;  while 
he  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  France  both  through  his 
mother,  Blanche,  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  VIII.,  and  his 
•tep-sislcr,  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  I'hilip  IV. 
A  minor  when  Earl  Edmund  died  in  i  ?()6,  Thomas  received  his 
father's  earltkMns  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester  in  i^^S,  but  did 
Ml  bMoaw  praaalaeat  in  Eofliih  aflainvMilmfter ttat  acccMton 
ol  bit  R»Mia,  Bdmid  II.,  in  Jdy  tjsy.  Ifawint  mnM  Alin 
(d.  1348).  daughter  and  halitw  of  Henry  Lacy,  call  of  Uncob, 
and  added  the  earldom  of  Derby  to  those  which  he  already 
held,  he  tt.is  nurked  out  both  by  his  wealth  an.]  [/D  iiion  as  iho 
leader  of  the  barons  in  their  resistance  to  the  new  king.  With 
his  associates  he  produced  the  banishment  01'  il<c  niyal  (avuuriic. 
Piers  Gaveslon,  in  ijo8;  compelled  Edward  in  ijio  to  surrender 
bis  power  to  a  comnittee  of  "  ordatBan^**  aoKing  whom  he 
Unadf  «•»  mnriNnd;  and  took  op  ama  whan  Gavaatoa 
ffnunad  to  Ihi^iHit  la  Jamanr  lata.  LaacaaMr,  «te  had 
Jolt  «MaiBtd  the  mMmm  oi  tlnwto  uA  MhWuy  m  tha 


death  of  his  father-in-law  ia  ijii, drove  the  king  and  his  (avouriie 
from  Newcastle  to  Scarborough,  aad  was  i^esent  at  the  execu- 
OoAotGavaMODiBiiina  ijia.  After  laocihy  dbms  at  1 
ikm,  maim  Mi  aapadninn  and  recafvcd  a  fall 
Edwaid  la  Octaber  1313;  bat  be  Nfaied  to 
king  on  hb  march  into  Scotland,  whldi  ended  at  BanMcfiwra. 
and  look  advantage  of  the  KiiRlish  disaster  to  wrest  the  control 
of  affairs  from  the  haru!.>  of  Kdward.  In  1315  he  loolt  command 
of  the  forces  rais4.d  to  fight  ihc  Srois,  and  was  soon  appointed 
to  the  "  chief  place  in  the  council,"  while  his  supporters  filled 
the  great  ofTiccs  of  stale,  bot  bla  rule  was  as  fixble  aa  that  of  the 
monarch  whom  be  had  tttpeneded.  Quarrattag  with  tome  of 
the  barons,  be  ncgieaed  both  tbe  govemmet  aai  tbe  defcnoa 
ol  tbo  UmIbm,  aaA  ia  «|&?  hmm  a  pri«ia  mt  vdili  JoIm^ 
Eail  Wantme.  «Imi  M  aalMad  Ma  oaaaiaa  to  cicapa  tnm 
her  htttband.  The  capture  of  Berwick  by  the  Scots,  however, 
in  April  1318  led  to  a  second  reconciliation  with  Edward.  A 
formal  treaty,  made  in  the  following  August,  having  been  ratified 
by  parliament,  the  king  and  earl  opened  (he  siege  of  Berwick; 
but  there  was  no  cohdion  between  iheir  troopa,  and  the  ur.  Jir- 
taking  was  <)iijcfcly  abandoned.  On  scvcnU  ocywiona  Lancaster 
was  suspecladof  aittlpting  with  the  Scots,  aai  ft  ia  significant 
tbai  b»tediM««Bl«hca  Sobwt  Bb 
oTBailMd.  Ha tifaaid to attand tba < 
pitt  to  tba  fovcmment  until  1311,  nbea  the  Dcspcnsm  were 
baaUMd,and  war  broke  out  again  between  himself  and  the  king. 
Having  conducted  some  mihiary  o[M.r3iion&  aK.ain^l  Lancaster's 
friends  on  the  Welsh  marches,  Edward  led  his  troops  against 
the  earl,  who  gradually  fell  back  from  Burtori-ua- 1  rent  to 
I'onlcfracl.  Continuing  this  movement,  Lancaster  reached 
Bocougbbridge,  where  he  was  met  fagr  aaolber  body  of  royalists 
nader  Sir  Andrew  Uarday.  After  a  aUnnidi  lie  ana  daacrted 
by  Mi  troopa.  and  wa»  eMIpil  lo  mraradw.  lUtmleWaoani 
caaito  at  toaiifnGi,  iihm  tto  Uiil  1»  inuiaaadMaKL  fa 
death  m  a  icbd  and  a  tialtor,  aad  was  beheaded  naar  Iho  tofni 

on  the  j;nd  of  March  i??:.    He  left  no  children, 

Alllioush  a  coar.Nc,  sellish  and  viuletu  man,  without  any  of 

the  altriljulrs  of  a  statesman,  Lancaster  won  a  Rre.il  reputation 

for  patriotism;  and  his  memory  was  long  cherished,  especially 

in  the  north  of  England,  as  that  of  a  defender  of  popular  liberties. 

Over  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  miradaa  lana  aaid  to  haaa 

been  worked  at  bis  tomb  at  Pontefract; 

elisy  ia  Si  Mr*  Cathednl,  Loadoa,  and  it  tMB  4 

tewihahlMaaftt. 
See  Omiftte^db «i<pMaf  ailBBii  /.  aad Maord  //..  tOut 

with  introdiKtion  if  W.  SCMBbe  0<ondM,  l8a>-i883):  aad  W. 

Stubbs,  ComliSutional  Hiilory,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford.  l8'y6). 

LANCASTER,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  river 
port,  and  the  county  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  in  (he 
Lancaster  parliamentary  division,  jjo  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London  by  the  London&  .Vorih-Western  railway  (Castle  Station); 
anvad  alM  by  a  bcaacb  o<  tba  Midland  nUtray  (Gtaia  Ayn 
Mttoa).  Pop.  (1891)  3i,ts6,  (ifoi)  4*>9*9>  It  Ha  at  the 
bead  of  the  es(u3i7  of  the  river  Lune,  mainly  on  its  south  bank, 
7  m.  from  the  sea.  The  site  slopes  sharply  up  to  an  eminence 
crowned  liy  the  tasik  and  the  church  of  St  Mary.  Fine  views 
over  the  rich  valley  and  Morccambc  Bay  to  the  west  are  com- 
manded from  the  summit.  St  Mary's  church  was  originally 
attached  by  Roger  de  Poictou  to  his  Benedictine  priory  founded 
at  the  close  of  tba  llth  OBltury.  It  contains  some  hnc  Early 
EoflUi  vofk  ia  IhaaaseaiCBde,  but  ia  of  Ptarpeadicwlarnadb- 
aieaihfp  hi  ttawel  appeenace,  iridb  the  te»er  datee  iwai  tya» 
Thve  are  some  beautiful  Decorated  oah  alalb  In  tlw  channls 
hnofht  probably  from  Cockersand  or  Fomesa  Abbey. 

Tbe  cao.Ir  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  castrum.  The  Saxon 
foandalions  of  a  yet  older  structure  remain,  and  the  lower  at 
the  south-wi-st  corner  is  su[i[xi^ed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  Dungeon  Tower,  also  supposed  lo  be 
of  Roman  origin,  «-as  taken  down  la  iStt.  The  greater  part  of 
tbe  old  poctioB  of  the  pKMat  Mioclaio  «as  boilt  tgr  Roger  de 
Poictoa.  who  atiUaed  aoaw^  the  Rowm  loonn  aad  the  oil 
valk.  totjee  tanchdeaMiieaMdMelelheeHllehaFRehcft 
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Bnice.  v.-hoie  attack  it  succc^-ifiilly  resisted,  but  it  was  r(  !"r.d 
and  slrcnglhcncd  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  the  grcalcr 
part  of  the  (iatcvvay  Tower  as  well  as  a  turret  on  the.  keep  or 
Lungcss  Tower,  which  on  that  account  has  been  named  "  John 
o'  Caunt'i  Chair."  During  the  Civil  War  the  castle  was  captured 
iQf  OmmmIL  SkocUy  af  tcf  this  H  «aa  pat  to  fuMc  uk,  and 
■Mr,  lup^  mmiuttmi,  oontaiaa  tit  imIh  cmbU  and  gaoL 
teafffcmac^'wittiaaMrtwbMiiiBBy  »Biiwuiah^ 
b  pictuscsqae  amf  <I^Bicd.  WKkoot  tha  waHi  k  a  pteannt 
terrace  walk.  Other  buildings  include  several  har.JsC'mc  modem 
churches  and  chapels  (notably  the  Roman  Cailn  lic  church);  the 
Storey  In:>titutc  with  art  gallery,  technical  and  art  schools, 
cnuscum  and  library,  presented  to  the  borough  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stany  in  1S87;  Palatine  Hall,  Ripley  hospital  (an  endowed 
idbool  for  ibe  children  o(  residents  in  Lancaster  and  tiiC  na^ 
boartwod),  the  as>iian,  tha  Royal  LaaCHUr  hfiiflMiy  and  an 
«b«n«l«)riiilheWiliaaMonItelk  AatvlaiMiiill^flRsmted 
by  Lord  Mitoa  In  1909.  b  a  haiidMina  dMloll  boldbig  from 
designs  of  E  \V.  Mountford.  The  Ashton  Memorial  in  William- 
sc!i  I'ark.  commcmoratinR  members  of  the  Ashton  family,  is 
a  lofty  domed  structure.  The  grammar  school  occvj[ii(s  modern 
buildings,  but  its  foundation  dates  from  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  and  in  its  former  Jacobean  bousc  near  the  church 
William  WhcweU  and  Sir  Richard  Owen  were  educated.  A 
hooHhoa  teerted  in  the  pavement  at  Horaesboe  Gimer  in  the 
loin,  and  leoeiiad  from  tiBM  t*  tine,  it  nid  l»aNilttbt|ilact 
^AcfB  a  sboa  waa  cast  by  Jolui  of  Oanil'll  %oiM. 

The  chief  industries  arc  cotton-spinning,  cabinet-making, 
oil  cloth-making,  railway  wagon-building  and  engineering. 
t-UiSon  Dock,  5  m.  down  the  Lu::c,  w:th  a  graving  dock,  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  600  tons.  Ihe  Kendal  and  Lancaster 
canal  reaches  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Lune,  which  is 
abo  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridga  dated  17W.  The  town  has 
ftirtber  ccBHSadon  by  canal  iMt  Prestan.  The  cHporatlon 
conahtt  «i  ft  aMjror,  8  aldcnicB  aad  24  cawidllwrii  Aaea, 
3So6aaca. 

History. — Lancaster  (Lone-caster  or  Lunccastrum)  was  an 
important  Roman  station,  and  traces  of  the  Roman  fortification 
wall  remain.  The  Danes  left  few  mtniori.iK  of  their  otiupaiion, 
and  the  Runic  Cross  found  here,  once  sup|>o!>cd  to  be  DanLsh,  is 
now  conclusively  proved  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  At  the  Conquest, 
the  place,  reduced  in  aise  and  with  its  Roman  castnim  almost 
In  niios,  became  ft  poMsskm  of  Roger  de  Poictou,  who  founded 
<c  cwlaned  tha  piiMBt  castle  on  dw  otd  aita.  Tbatemftod 
castle  had  a  somewhat  chequered  ewnewldp  tiD  l>  taM  they 
liSR  panted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  son  Edmtuid,  first  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
till  the  present  time.  A  town  gathered  around  the  castle,  and 
in  1193  John,  earl  of  Mertoun,  afterwards  king,  granted  it  a 
charter,  and  another  in  after  his  accession.  Under  these 
charters  the  burgesses  claimed  the  right  of  elect  in;;  a  mayor,  of 
holding  a  yearly  fair  at  Michaelmas  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Heniy  III.  in  I3a6  confinacd  tha  cbaiter  of  1199} 
in  1291  the  style  of  tbe  corporation  h  But  aientfaned  as  BMmu 
ti  rcinmunitas  burgi,  and  Edward  IIL's  confmnation  and  exten- 
sion (ij6;)  is  issued  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  commonalty. 
Edward  lll.'s  charier  was  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  (1389), 
Henry  IV.  (1400),  Henr>'  V.  (14J1),  Henry  VII.  (14S8)  and 
Elizabeth  (1563).  James  I.  (1604)  and  Charles  II.  (1665  and 
1685)  ratified,  with  certain  additions,  all  previous  charters,  and 
agldn  in  1819  a  similar  confirmation  was  issued.  John  of  Gaunt 
bl  t j6a  «^tained  a  charter  for  tbe  exdualve  right  of  boUing  tbe 
aeawBS  bf  pleat  for  the  oouaty  la  taacaatcr  ftacff,  and  up  to 
tSjj  the  duchy  appointed  a  chief  justice  and  a  puisne  justice 
for  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Lancaster.  In  ij}}  the  Scots 
burnt  the  towTj,  the  castle  alone  o  Imk  the  town  was  rebuilt 
but  removed  from  its  original  posit. un  un  the  hill  to  the  slope 
and  fool.  Again  in  1389,  after  the  ba'ile  of  OiKrburn.  it  was 
dmiWJUllI  by  the  same  enemy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
BabdMoa  liie  boigesses  sided  with  the  king,  and  the  town  and 
aide  mre  captured  in  Febniaiy  1(43  by  tbe  Batliainaaaiiaaa. 
Xa  Uwdi  i6$i  Lonl  Derby  MMuind  «Bd  loak  te  Im  with 


great  slaughter,  but  the  castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians.  In  May  and  June  of  the  same  year  the 
castle  was  again  bcsieRnl  in  vain,  and  in  1648  the  Royalists 
under  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley  once  more  fruitlessly  besieged  it. 
During  the  rebellion  of  171J  the  northern  rebels  occupied 
LanoMer  for  two  days  sad  several  of  them  were  later  m-twi 
ben.  Dnffatg  tbe  174s  wbeKoBMiKeCfaarieB  Edward^  army 
peaed  tbrough  tlw  tewn  in  its  aouthward  march  and  again  la  its 
retNat,  bat  the  inhabitants  stood  firm  for  the  Hanoverians. 

Two  chartered  markets  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  and  three  annual  fairs  in  April,  July  aiid  October.  A 
merchant  Rild  cxi'.ied  h«'rc,  which  lAt  ratifu-d  by  Edward  Ill.'s 
charter  (li<::),  and  in  1688  iix  trade  COmi».inie5  were  inrorfiofated. 
The  chief  manuf.icttires  uwd  to  l>c  iiifrlrxh,  cabinet  furniture, 
candle*  and  cordige.  The  tKjriiu^;h  returned  two  iiiert)l>er*  la 
parliament  from  1295  to  I33>  and  again  from  some  time  in  Henry 
Vlll.'a  rcii^n  before  1529  till  1867, inien  it  wa»  niorgH  in  the  Lan- 
caster diviuoQ  of  nortii  Lancashire.  A  church  cxiitrd  here.  proUib^ 
on  the  site  of  tbeoMtsh  church  of  St  Mary's,  in  Anglo-Saxon  tiacs. 
but  the  preMftt  cboech  date*  from  the  tmrty  ijth  century.  Aaafet 
of  parliament  was  pawed  in  1793  to  make  the  caaal  fins  Kaadtl 
through  LancaMcrand  Preston, «hich  is  carried  OWartbeLnfltfthaftt 
a  :-iilr  .t)  nvc  Lancaster  t>y  a  splendid  aqueduct. 

Kiriiry,  r-— -  a-^fj^j^f  f  IHinilftr  ffffjOl  T  Hilail.  ttttjtfj 

oj  Lancashire  (tfitiii). 

LANCASTER,  a  city  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Fairfield  covBty, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.J  OB  tbe  HocUag  rim  (noMiaT^able),  about  jt  m. 
S.B.  of  Cohnibati  Vofk  f ipoo)  ts^ri  4  ^iobi  441  were  inieiga- 
bern  and  ais  ««•  wmoet;  (1910  census)  13,093.  Lancaster 
b  served  by  the  liaeilng  Valley,  the  Columbus  &  Southern 
and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  \'allcy  (Pennsylvania  Lines) 
railways,  and  by  the  electric  line  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Traction 
Company,  which  connects  it  with  Columbus.  N'car  the  cci  trc 
of  the  city  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  which  rises  nearly  loo  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  plain  and  about  which  cluster  many  Indian  legends; 
with  70  acres  of  woodland  and  fields  surrounding  it,  this  has 
been  given  to  tbe  cf^  for  a  patL  On  another  hill  b  the  county 
court  bouat.  Lwcifttiff  hit  ■  sabifc  Ubnty  and  a  diildfcali 
home;  and  9  m.  Aitaiit  li  tbe  Slate  fadustrial  Sdiool  for  Boys. 
The  manufactures  include  boots  and  shoes,  glass  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  total  value  of  the  city's  f.nctorj'  produtt  in 
ir>o5  was  $4,150,410,  being  an  inrre.isc  of  iiS  j",',  over  tint  of 
1900.  Lancaster  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
region,  has  good  transportation  facilities,  and  is  near  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  Sunday  Creek  Valley  coal-fields;  its  commerciM 
and inthistilalimportance  increased  greatly,  after  1900,  through 
the  devdopncnt  of  tbe  aeigbbouriag  natuial  gat  and,  attar 
1907-1908,  tbrough  (he  Acovcty  of  petibteiini  acar  the  city. 
Good  sandstone  b  quarried  !n  the  vidnity.  The  mualdpaCty 
owns  and  operates  its  waterworks  and  natural  gas  plant. 
Lancaster  was  founded  in  i^oo  by  Ebcnezer  2^ne  (i 747-1811), 
who  received  a  section  of  land  here  as  part  comjKnsation  for 
opening  a  road,  known  as  "  Zane's  Trace,"  from  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  to  Limestone  (now  Maysville),  Kentucky.  Some 
of  the  early  settlers  were  from  Lincattcr,  Tcnnsyh  aniay  whence 
theaaaic.  Lancaster  waa  tacntporated  as  a  village  ia  ilji  and 
tweatyyanbtir  beeame  ft  dty  «r  (be  tUrd  claat. 

LAMCASm,  a  cfty  and  the  county-seat  of  LaaeaSler  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Conestoga  river,  68  m.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1900)  41459,  of  whom  3491  were  foreign- 
bom  and  777  were  negroes;  ('^'o  census)  47,1^7.  It  b 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and 
the  Lancaster,  Oxford  &  Southern  railways,  and  by  tramways  of 
the  Conestoga  Traction  Company,  which  had  in  1909  a  mileage 
of  X5X  m.  Lancaster  baa  a  fine  oouaty  court  bouse,  a  addieTa* 
nonunent  abevt  43  fl.  fabe%bt,tiSBiaebe^iftaIi,  theThaddeut 
Stevena  Industrial  School  (for  orphans),  a  chBdreals  home, 
the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Lancaster 
Historical  Society.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  and  Marbh.ill 
College  (Reformed  Church),  of  the  afiiliatcd  Franklin  and 
Marshall  Academy,  r:nd  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  conducted  in  connexion  with  the  college. 
The  college  was  founded  in  185a  by  the  consolidation  of 
FianUia  CoOcbb,  louadad  at  LaftoHer  ia  1787,  tad  Marshall 
CUhp^  foaiM  A  Itaccdbav  hiili6b  boa  «f  vUch  hr* 
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«  Ugh  i*nirfrf  mmiw  tlw  titTmiiinnil  ■Miiiiiiwii  of 
nBUMjrlvaiiia.  FitiAfiii  Colage  mt  MnMil  in  iwiMur  of 
Bcajtmla  ^naUIiw  aa  early  patron;  ftlarshall  College  was 
founded  by  the  Reformed  Church  and  was  named  in  honour  oi 
John  Marshall.  The  Thcologiiul  S<iTiinary  was  opcntd  in  1825 
at  CarlisJc,  I'a.,  and  was  removed  lo  York,  Pa.,  in  iS.'q,  to 
Mcrttriburg,  Pa.,  in  1837  and  to  Lancaster  in  1S71;  in  iSu 
it  WM  chartered  by  the  Fcnoi^rlvaiuA  legislature.  Among  us 
tCKbcn  have  been  John  W.  Nmia  aad  Philip  Schaff,  whose 
and  that  of  tka  aeniMiy,  av  aMnriitrrt  nitli  the  ao- 
'*llm«bmgTlMlMDr.''  Atlfahmfile^4tt-S.W.  o( 
Lancaster,  fa  the  Second  VBOaQrlvanla  State  Normal  School. 
At  Lancaster  arc  the  graves  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who 
was  born  here;  ThaiMi'.is  Slcvcn?.  wis.)  lived  here  after  1S4;; 
and  Trcsidcnl  Janics  IJuchan.in,  who  \i\xd  for  many  years  on 
an  Cbtatc,  "  Whcatlarnl."  neiir  the  city  and  is  buriid  in  ihc 
Woodward  Hill  Cemetery.  The  city  is  in  a  productive  tobauu 
and  grain  region,  and  ha,s  a  Urge  tobacco  trade  and  important 
manufactures.  The  value  ol  the  dty'a  factaty  products  increased 
from  $13,750,429  in  1900  to  $14^7^1  b  1905,  or  14-9  %. 
la  190S  the  principal  products  were  umbrdlas  and  caoea  (valued 
at  ^,y9afij9),  dgan  and  cigarettes  ($1,951,971),  and  foundry 
and  machitic-shop  produ..ts  ($1,036,526).  Lancaster  county  has 
long  been  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties,  in  the  United 
States,  its  annual  pro  !,iri<  lieing  valuid  at  about  Sio,<x»,ooo; 
in  igo6  the  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  w.is  about  $3,^25,000, 
and  there  were  824  manufactories  of  cigars  in  the-  county. 

Lancaster  was  settled  about  1717  by  English  Quakers  and 
Germans,  wat  Idd  Out  as  a  town  in  1730,  incorporated  as  a 
bonMtgbiBiH'i^ndciiaKteradaaacitirtosiBit.  Aniaportant 
treaty  wHh  the  boqnob  Indians  waa  nsiodatad  here  by  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  commissiofvers  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  In  June  1 744.  Some  of  General  Burgcyne's  troops, 
surrendered  at  Saratoga,  were  confined  here  after  the  autumn 
of  1780.  The  Continental  Con^jreiS  sat  lure  on  the  27th  of 
September  1777  alter  being  driven  from  Thiladflphia  by  the 
British;  and  subsequently,  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government, Lancaster  was  oneof  the  |^cs  seriously  considered 
when  a  national  capital  waa  to  be  cfaosea.  From  1799  to  iSi  2 
Lancartg  was  the  capital  of  Pfenn^ylvania. 

LAIKi^  *  form  of  spear  used  by  cavalry  tea  Sma).  The 
we  of  the  lanre,  dying  away  on  the  decay  01  ditvalry  and  the 
Introduction  of  [  i  i  nl  ..rmed  cavalry,  was  reviv  ed  by  the  roi;>h 
and  Cossack  cavalry  who  fouRht  against  Charles  XII.  and 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  noi  until  N.iiKilcon's  time,  how- 
ever, that  lancer  regiments  appeared  in  any  great  numbers  on 
European  battlefields.  The  cfTeclive  use  of  the  weapon— long 
before  called  by  Montecucculi  the  "  queen  of  weapons  " — by 
Napoleon's  lancers  at  Waterloo  led  to  its  introduction  into  the 
Biiliah  icrvKe^  and  ciccpt  foe  a  ahsn  period  after  the  South 
AMcn  War,  in  yASidk  it  was  eaadeBincd  aa  an  anaduimism, 
It  has  shared,  or  rather  contested,  with  the  sword  the  premier 
place  amongst  cavalry  arms.  In  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  lances  are  carried  by  the  front  rank  of  cavalry,  except 
I  Rht  cavalry,  regiments,  as  well  as  by  lancer  regiments.  In 
firrmany,  since  1.VS9,  the  alioU  of  the  cavalry  has  been  armed 
with  the  lance.  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  Unc  cavalry 
bclap,  ontil  recently,  considered  as  a  sort  of  mounted  infantry 
or  ibafOons,  the  ianee  was  restricted  to  the  Cossacks,  and  in 
Austria  It  cqjoya  ten  fsvonr  than  bi  Ocrmany.  Altogether 
there  are  few  questions  of  armament  or  military  detail  nwfe 
freely  disputed,  in  the  present  day  as  in  the  past,  than  this  of 
•word 


The  lafkces  used  in  the  British  service  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
with  ash  and  thoK  with  bamboo  «.ravrs.  The  latter  arc  much  pre- 
ferred and  arc  generally  u>c<i.  the  "  inile  "  b.untioo  being  pctuliarly 
tOj,;h  and  clastic.  The  l.inrc  i»  provided  wth  a  -.lirij:.  throuj;n 
whkh  the  trooper  p**«e«  hisri^^ht  arm  when  the  lance  is  carried  slune, 
tb«  point  of  the  steel  sine  fitttnc  into  a  buckei  attached  to  the  ngnt 
stirmp.  A  small  "  dc*  **  loop  ts  also  provided,  by  which  the  fence 
can  be  ana  lu  d  r.i  the  saddle  when  the  trooper  dismounm.  The 
•mall  flag  i>i.i  .  on  service.  The  head  i»  of  the  best  stccL 
The  GennaBa,  doubt  Ids  owing  to  diOeulty  in  obtaioiag  banbooiL  or 
fa  la«e  ^aanrily  atniiht  osoai^  is  tha  fralB  avar  a  cqmUs» 


■bk  length,  for  fence  sta\-es,  have  adopted  a  !tave  of  steel  tubiof 

a»  well  as  one  o^  pine  ((igv  2,  3  and  4). 

A>  to  the  que-ation  of  the  relative  cfitciency  of  the  Urtce  and  the 
Nwnril  as  the  principal  arm  for  cavalry,  it  is  alli>nd  that  the  lormcr 
i»  heavy  and  latisuing  to  carry,  conspicuous,  and  much  in  the  »ay 
when  reconnoitring  in  dose  country,  working  throvch  wood*  and 
the  like;  that,  when  unsluag^  ready  for  the  charge,  it  is  awkward 
to  handle,  and  may  be  poMtivcly  danMiuus  if  a  bona  *  


restive  and  (he  rider  has  to  use  both  hands  ofl  the  reins;  that  ubImb 
the  thrust  be  tlcli\  rred  at  full  speed,  it  is  easily  parried;  and,  featly, 
that  in  the  mtUe.  when  the  trooper  tos  not  room  to  use  bis  fence, 
he  will  l)c  helpless  until  he  either  throws  it  away  or  tWne*  it,  and 
e.iri  i!.'.ni  his  sword.  While  admitting  the-  la^t-mcntioned  [  t'jiYlion, 
iho?e  who  (avour  the  lance  contend  that  Mice  ess  ia  the  brst  shock 
of  contact  is  alMmportant.  aad  that  tUs  SHCetsS  dM  Isaccr  «iil 
certainly  obtain,  owing 

to  his  long  reach  en-  fr«f.  ti%l.  RfA 

abling  him  to  deliver  a  riM»  a" 

blow  iH'fore  the  fiwori!^- 
ni.iii  ( .".n  II  sail. lie,  whili-. 
«tnn  the  tr.eue  crmi- 
iiii  II!  r...  ihc  rear  rank 
will  come  to  the  assist- 
anca.of  the  fraat  lai^ 
Further,  k  b  chimed 
that  the  power  of  de- 
livering tlie  first  blow 
giws  confidence  to  the 
young  soldier,  th.ii  the 
appearance  of  a  lanrer 
regiment,  nrt-eeded  a^  it 
were  by  a  hedge  of  steel, 
has  an  immcMe  moral 
effect;  that  in  lingie 
combat  a  fencer,  mik 
room  to  turn,  en* 
always  defeat  an  oppo- 
nent  armed  with  a 
sword;  and,  lastly,  that 
in  pursuit  a  l.ineir  i< 
ternbie  to  an  enemy, 
whether  the  fetter  be 
mounted  or  on  foot.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  peren- 
nial arcument  whether 
a  itword  thou  Id  be  de- 
^i;;ncd  mainly  lor  cut- 
ting or  thrusting,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  merits  of 
the  fence  overthesamd 
will  ever  be  dcfmildy 
settled,  since  so  many 
"ithtr  factors  —  horse- 
ma^^hlp,  the  training  of 
the  horse,  the  skill  aod 
courage  of  the  adxTr* 

sa  r  y^lermine   the  j^^^      g^^,,^  AKOGaaKAM  UmU, 

Fic.  I  is  the  British  baadwo  fence; 
figs.  3  and  3  the  German  aieel  tububr 

lante,  and  fig.  4  the  German  pinc-wood 
Ijulc,  The  full  Icncih  of  the  C.irni.in 
lince  is  1 1  ft.  9  in.,  that  of  the  Cossacks 
9  It.  to  in.,  that  of  the  Austnan  lancers 
8  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  French  lanee  11  ft. 


V 


trooper's  success  quite 
as  much  as  the  weapon 
he  happens  to  wieM. 
The  following  pasupe 
from  CaiuiVy.  tts  Ihi- 
lory  and  Tattui  (Lon- 
don, 1853).  by  Captain 
Nofen,  explains  how  the 


fence  aained  po^rity  j?  9^5;.?7f . 


In  the  ^  *  \»T)ct  varies  but  slightly.  The  steel- 
var  euvad  fence  weighs  4  lb,  the  bamboo  4}. 


in  Austria: 
last  HmH 

Hussnrs  were  (rcnrrally  successful  against  the  Austrian 
eav.ilry — euuis^icr;.  and  (frag'joti - ;  l.ut  when  they  met  the  Polis 
Lancers,  ih<  (•.\v  -.\  ri  .Mir.ents  ol  hght  horse  in  the  Auttrun  lervicc. 
distinKui<ihcd  I  r  1  hi  r  h  .  iphne.  good  ridine.  and.  above  all.  for  thi  ir 
npU  dt  corf>i  aad  gallantry  in  action,  against  iboie  the  Hungarians 
sicre  not  successiin,  ud  at  once  attributed  this  to  the  lances  of 
their  opponcots.  Tnc  AuRrians  iben  extolled  the  fence  abovt  the 
sv-ord,  aivd  armed  all  their  light  cavalry  regiments  with  it.** 

The  lancer  regiments  in  the  British  service  are  the  5th,  the  9th. 
the  12th.  the  ifith,  the  17th  and  the  2lit.  All  the«c  were  convened 
at  dificrenl  dates  from  hussars  and  hj;ht  drajix>ns.  the  last-named 
in  il)ij6.  The  typical  Lancer  uniform  is  a  light-htting  short-skirted 
tunic  with  a  double-breasted  front,  called  the  plastron,  of  a  different 
colour,  a  girdle,  and  a  flat-topped  Uncer  "  cap,"  adapted  from  the 
PbUsk  caapka  fiee  Umroaiis:  Manai  and  l/Uuary).  The  British 
fencers,  with  the  esception  of  the  l6th.  who  wear  tcarles  with  blue 
facings,  are  clad  in  blue.the  5th,  9th  and  I2lb  having  scarlet  facinn 
and  green,  blark  and  red  plumes  respectively,  the  17th  (famous  as  the 
^dcaih  orj^or|rboys '*  and  wHuinga  ski^ 
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LANCELOT 


LANCUAT  (UnrrTot  in  Lac,  or  Laocelot  of  the  Lake),  a 
famous  figure  in  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romances.  To  the  great 
a^jeriiy«|£«tflih  iMdcn  tlw  bum  «(  ap  kailkt  «f  M 
Arthur^  eooit  b  m  tmlSBu  m  h  tkit  «f  Or  liMtlit  Tte 

mention  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  at  once  brinj^s  hhn  to 
mind  as  the  most  vjliant  mtmbcr  of  ih.tt  brotherhocxl  and 
the  secret  lover  of  the  Queen.  Lancelot,  howtvcr,  is  not  an 
original  memtxr  of  the  cycle,  and  ibe  development  of  hU  »toty 
b  still  a  source  of  considerable  perplexity  to  the  critic. 

Btiefliy  slunmHised,  the  outline  of  hh  cirfcr,  ns  given  in  the 
Genaaa  Lttadd  and  the  French  pro<,c  Lancrloi,  i&  aa  follows: 
LucrkC  WM  the  «ttl]r  cbiM  cf  King  Bui  of  fiennie  aad  kb 
qoetn  Httaine.  White  yet  tn  Infant,  hit  ladtcr  wm  «Mvra 
from  his  kingrlom,  cither  hy  a  revolt  of  hii  subjcctn,  caused  by  liis 
own  harihntss  {LcKulcf^,  or  by  the  aclion  of  his  enemy  Claudas 
de  la  Dc-serte  {Lan(dc>!).  King  and  queen  lly,  carr>-ing  the 
child  with  ihcm,  and  whik  the  wife  b  tending  her  husband, 
who  dies  of  a  broken  heart  on  his  (light,  the  infant  is  carried  off 
«  friendly  water-fairy,  the  Lady  of  tJte  Lake,  who  bdngt  the 
boy  19  in  ber  mysterious  kingdom.  In  Ibe  GciDHni  pom  this 
li  •  vcillable  "  bk  of  Maidens,"  where  ao  flnn  ever  cnlen,  and 
wImtc  ft  ti  peipflaal  spring.  In  the  prwe  Ltnt^,  on  t1ie<U>cr 
hand,  the  LaVe  is  but  a  mirage,  and  the  Lady's  court  does  not 
lack  its  conipkmcnt  of  prllanl  knights;  moreover  the  boy  has 
the  companionship  of  hi*  cousins,  Lionel  and  Bohort,  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  driven  from  their  kingdom  by  Claudas. 
When  he  reaches  the  customary  age  (which  appears  to  be  fifteen), 
the  young  Lancelot,  suitably  equipped,  is  sent  out  into  the  wortd. 
la  both  versions  his  name  and  parentage  are  concealed,  in  the 
tamehi  he  h  ercnuincljr  igDoiaBt  of  both;  here  too  his  lack  «f 
aR  knightly  accorr.plitlnBeiit*  (tat  WMMrttmJ  wttti <W  nniate' 
he  has  here  been  broiight  up  entirely  by  women)  and  his  in- 
ability to  handle  a  steed  are  insisted  upon.  Here  he  rides 
forth  in  <i.Mrrh  of  what  adventure  may  bring.  In  the  profc 
Lantdot  his  eduiation  is  complete)  be  knows  hi&  name  and 
parentage,  thojgh  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  keeps  both 
iccret,  and  he  goes  with  a  fitting  escort  and  equipment  to 
Aftbar'll  court  to  demand  knighthot.ni,  The  subsequent 
adventimt  differ  widely:  in  the  iMoiiki  be  ohimately  le- 
conqneff  Mft  kingdom,  and,  «ftll  Ml  «tfe  Xblit,  teigot  over  H 
in  pncc,  both  hving  to  see  their  chihiren's  children,  and  d>-nig 
on  the  same  d;iy,  in  good  cjld  fairy-tale  fashion.  In  fact,  the 
*hule  of  the  Lanzdct  has  much  more  the  chanClCT  of  *  iairy 
or  tolk-tale  than  that  of  a  knightly  romance. 

In  the  prose  version,  Lancelot,  from  his  first  appearance  at 
MOCtiCOnctiwstptttion  for  the  queen,  who  isTetycon&ider.ihly 
Ul  aealer,  hb  birth  taking  place  some  time  after  ber  ntarnaj^r 
to  Arthur.  This  taCatttatioo  cokms  aU  hit  hter  esrm.  He 
frees  her  from  imprimnnent  In  the  c«»lte  <#  Meleagant,  who 
has  carried  her  otT  against  her  'a!I1  — fa  sirribr  adventure  b 
related  in  LcKzdd,  when-  the  abductor  is  X'alcrit),  and  Lanzclet 
is  not  the  rescuer) — and,  ahho-.jph  he  r(<c\'crs  his  kingiiom  from 
Claudas,  he  preim  to  remain  a  simple  knight  of  Arthur's  court, 
bestowing  the  lands  on  hi*  cousins  and  half-brother  Hector. 
Tricked  into  a  fiaison  with  the  Fisher  King's  daughter  Elaine, 
he  becomes  the  father  of  Galahad,  the  Grail  winner,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  queen's  jealous  anger  at  hii  fdatlom  ariih  the  lady, 
goes  mad,  and  remains  an  exile  fiom  the  fOWt  for  some  years. 
He  takes  part,  fruitlessly,  in  the  Cr.iil  quest,  only  being  vouch- 
safed a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  sacred  X'csscl,  which,  however, 
b  sufficient  to  ci:  t  !ii:n  into  uncon<ciou<.iic<;s,  in  which  he  remains 
for  as  many  days  as  be  has  spent  years  in  sin.  FinaDy,  his 
idations  with  Guenevere  are  ttveded  to  Arthur  by  the  sons 
of  Ktag,  Lot,  Gawaia,  however*  taktng  no  part  in  the  dbdoaure. 
Surprised  together,  Lancelot  cxapes,  and  the  (pKen  is  condemned 
to  be  burnt  ii:.  :  A  'lie  sentence  is  about  to  be  carried  into 
cvccuiion  LanicloL  a  ,  i  his  kinsmen  come  to  her  rescue,  but  in 
the  fight  that  ensues  many  of  Arthur's  knights,  including  three 
oi  Gawain's  brothers,  are  &Uin.  Thus  converted  into  an  tncmy, 
Gawain  urges  his  uncle  to  make  war  on  Lancelot,  and  there 
foUowt  a  denetate  ctninie  between  Arthur  and  the  race  of 
Baa.  tfablihNcnniptedV<ktidlii0«f  lloidnd^tieachcQr, 


and  Lancelot,  takiMf  no  part  in  the  last  fatal  conflict,  OBtfiTCt 
both  king  and  qiKCB,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Round  ThUe. 
naalljr,  ntiilqf  to  «  tetaaitafep  he  endi  hii  digit  la  the  odoHr 
«f  aaactftf. 

The  proccsi  whereby  the  Indcpenflenl  hero  of  the  Latadti 
(w  ho,  though  his  mother  is  Arthur's  sister,  has  but  the  slightest 
connexion  with  the  British  king),  the  faithful  husband  of  Iblis, 
bc'camc  converted  into  the  principal  ornament  of  Arthur's 
court,  and  the  devoted  lover  of  the  queen,  u  by  no  means  easy 
to  follow,  nor  do  other  works  of  the  cyde  explain  tlietiana* 
formation.  In  the  p$eudo<hronide5,  the  Bulma  of  Geoffi^ 
and  the  translations  by  Wace  and  Layamon,  Lanoehit  does  not 
appear  at  all;  the  queen's  lover,  whose  guilty  pasidon  is  fully 
relurncti,  is  Mordrcd.  Chrelien  dc  Troves'  treatment  of  him  Is 
contradictory;  in  the  Erec,  his  earliest  cstant  poem,  LancchA's 
name  app>ears  as  third  on  the  list  of  the  knights  of  .Arthur's 
court.  (It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
later  addition  or  alteration  in  such  lists.)  In  Cligts  be  again 
ranks  as  third,  being  overthrown  by  the  beio  of  tbe  poem.  Is 
Le  Chemlia-  dt  la  ChaneUe,  however,  n  hich  ioOowed  CHgtSf  «U 
find  I.ancdot  alike  as  leading  knight  of  the  court  and  lover  of 
the  queen,  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  posRien  he  occupies  b  the 
prose  romance,  where,  indeed,  the  sertion  de.iling  with  thb 
adventure  is.  as  Gaston  Paris  clearly  proved,  an  almost  literal 
adaptation  of  Chretien's  poem.  The  subject  of  the  jKKmisihe 
rescue  of  the  queen  from  her  abductor  Melc.igant;  and  what 
makes  the  matter  more  prrplening  is  that  Cf.r^tien  handles 
the  situation  as  one  with  which  hb  bearers  arc  already  familiar; 
it  ii  LaiMClot,  and  not  Arthur  or  another,  to  whom  the  office  of 
iMeacr  aatutaUy  belongs.  After  this  It  Is  auiprithig  to  fiod 
that  fa  hli  tieit  poem,  Z#  Ctndkt  au  Um,  Lauolot  h  once, 
and  only  once,  casually  referred  to,  and  that  fn  a  passing  refer- 
ence  to  hb  rescue  of  the  queen.  In  the  Perceeat,  Chretien's 
last  vrcrk,  he  does  not  appe.iratil^aadyetanicliof  theacthm 

passes  at  .Artliur's  court. 

In  the  continuations  added  at  various  times  to  Chr^ien's 
unfinished  work  the  role  afst^ed  to  Lancelot  b  equally  modest. 
Among  the  fifteen  knights  selected  by  Arthur  to  accoiqpaay 
him  to  Chastd  QiiueUoaa  he  only  rank*  ninth.  In  the  vmloH 
of  the  £«8»  THatM  fasetted  hy  Onbert  hi  his  Pereaal,  he  it 
pubBcIy  overthrown  and  shamed  by  Tristan.  Nowhere  is  he 
treated  with  anything  approaching  the  importance  assigned  to 
him  in  the  jirosc  vepiions.  Welsh  tnidition  does  not  know  him; 
early  Italian  records,  which  have  preserved  the  names  of  .Arthur 
and  Gawain,  have  no  reference  to  Lancelot;  among  the  group 
oi  Arthurian  knights  figured  on  the  architrave  of  the  north 
doorway  of  Modena  cathedral  (a  work  of  the  13th  century)  he 
finds  no  pbce;  the  real  causo  for  hk  apMMotly  sudden  awl 
triumphant  rise  to  popularity  is  cMiendy  dHBcutt  to  detemfaie. 
What  appears  the  most  probable  solution  b  that  which  regards 
Lancelot  as  the  hero  of  an  independent  and  widely  diffused 
folk-tale,  which,  owing  to  cert.iin  special  circumstances,  was 
brought  into  contact  with,  and  incorporated  in,  the  Arthurian 
tradition.  This  much  has  been  proved  certain  of  the  adventures 
recounted  in  the  Lanulet;  the  theft  of  an  infant  by  a  water-faityi 
t)ie  a]>]->car.ince  of  the  hero  theea  cooseaitiva  dqrs,  in  thina 
different  disgafsca^  at  a  toanament;  the  tcscno  of  a  qpcca,  or 
princess,  from  an  Otbcf^lVfltld  praon,  all  hdonf  to  one  wfr 
known  and  widely-spread  folk-falc,  varFanfi  of  which  are  found 
in  almost  c%  ery  l.ind.  and  of  which  numerous  examples  have  been 
collected  alike  by  M.  Cosquin  in  his  Conies  Lorriiim,  andby 
Mr  J.  F.  CampbtU  in  hb  T<Jes  of  the  WttI  H  igM>itsd$. 

The  story  of  the  loves  of  Lancelot  aDd  Guenevere,  as  related 
by  Chiitien,  has  about  it  nothing  qMMaaeoas  and  genuine;  in 
no  way  caatt  be  compared  with  ihestoiy  of  l>iitaB  and  I^rcult. 
It  is  the  exposition  of -a  sebiion  govMBod  hgr  antfcialaad 
arbitrary  rules,  to  wfakh  the  pritieipat  actois  In  the  dfana 
must  perforce  conform.  Clirflien  states  that  he  composed  the 
poem  (which  he  left  to  be  completed  by  Goiiefroi  de  Leigni) 
at  the  refiucst  of  the  countess  Marie  of  Champagne,  who  provided 
him  with  nuUihe  et  son.  Marie  was  tbe  daughter  of  l<ouis  VIL 
of  fteee  and  of  Ehaaor  of  AquMrfne^  lahsunMHifly  wife  of 
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LANGET^-IANOANO 


Heiuy  n. 0l  A^jMNid SbiIhi^  It Ii a n*mr  of  hbUMy  tkat 
both  mother  ond  dmngjbter  were  wtWe  afeou  in  foeUrinf  tlut 
view  of  the  locial  rdatlons  of  the  sexes  which  taajmi  its  most 

f.mou^  rx[irL  -.Mrin  in  "  Courts  of  Love,"  and  which  «'u 
responsible  for  the  dictum  that  love  between  htuband  and  wife 
was  impossible.  The  logical  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the 
CkarreUe  poem  is  a  "TauUfuScJiriJI,"  composed  under  certain 
special  conditions,  ip  response  to  a  qiedal  demand.  The  story 
fii{  Tristan  and  IsemU,  imaemely  popular  as  it  was,  was  too 
gmaiiv— (shall  we  say  tog  enide?)--to  latiify  the  tasu  of  the 
flowtlcvdhkkClaitlMvwwiUqfr  llaiMWKvtbtAnlHiriaD 
Aory  was  tbt  popular  story  of  tlw  day,  and  'nbtan  dd  not 
belong  to  the  maRic  circle,  though  be  was  ultimately  introduced, 
somewhat  clumsily,  it  must  be  admitted,  witlun  its  bounds. 
The  Arthurian  cycle  must  have  its  own  love  talc;  Cluencvcrc, 
the  leading  lady  of  that  cycle,  could  not  be  behind  the  courtly 
ladies  of  the  day  and  lack  a  lover;  one  had  to  be  found  for  her. 
Lancelot,  already  popular  hero  of  a  tale  in  wliich  an  adventure 
raralld  to  that  of  the  ChandU  figtued  proniaenliy,  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  Modnd,  Qmnswal*  cadiec  lowers  bdag  Im 
iinsympathetic  •  character;  norcover,  llodred  «M  faqptbad  for 
the  final  rAle  of  traitor. 

But  to  whom  is  the  story  to  be  assigned?  Here  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  Lanctiol  proper  and  the  I^iudot- 
CutHttcrc  versions;  so  far  as  the  latter  arc  concerned,  wl  cannot 
get  behind  the  version  of  Chretien, -  nowhere,  prior  to  the 
composition  of  ^he  Ckcfdier  dc  la  CkarrcUt  is  there  any  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  story.  Yet  Chretien  does  not  daim  to 
have  invented  the  situation.  Did  it  tvdag  Inm  the  icrtile 
hnin  of  some  ca«trt  hdy,  Marie,  or  aacilher?  The  avthenihip 
of  the  Lancdol  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  invariably  ascribed 
to  Walter  Map  (sec  Map),  the  chancellor  of  Henry  II.,  but  so 
also  are  the  majority  of  the  Arthurian  prose  Romances.  The 
trend  of  modem  critical  opinion  is  towards  acciptinR  Map  a&  the 
author  of  a  Lancelot  romance,  which  formed  the  basis  (or  later 
developments,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  identify 
this  hypothetical  original  Lancelot  with  the  source  of  the  Gcriiun 
iMSckl.  The  author,  Uldch  van  Zataikhoven,  tcUt  ai  that  he 
tiaadatcd  his  poem  ban  a  Aaadi  (wtKlef)  book  in  the  poMcs- 
^n  of  Hugo  de  Morville,  one  of  the  English  hostages,  who,  in 
1 194,  replaced  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  prison  of  Leopold 
ol  Austria.  Further  evidence  on  the  point  is,  unfortunately, 
not  at  present  forthcoming.  To  the  stutlent  of  the  original  texts 
Lancelot  is  an  infinitely  less  interesting  hero  th.in  Gawain, 
Perceval  or  Trisuo,  each  of  whom  possesses  a  well-marked 
pmomlity,  and  is  the  centre  ol  what  we  may  call  individual 
advcatinci.  Saving  and  exciting  the  iaddent  of  hia  being 
Molen  and  hrought  ap  by  a  «atw4aiiy  (riam  a  Lai  relating 
which  adventure  the  whole  story  probably  started),  then  b 
absolutely  nothing  in  Lancelot's  character  or  career  to  distin- 
guish him  from  any  other  romantic  hero  of  the  jxiriod.  The 
language  of  the  prose  Lancelot  is  good,  easy  and  graceful,  hut 
the  adventures  lack  originality  and  interest,  and  the  situations 
tepcat  themselves  in  a  most  weadaoaie  naaocr.  Engiish  readers, 
who  know  the  story  only  throlq^tjbeawfoiaClftiloiy's  noble 
piaaa  and  Tennyaonli  mclodioBa  vene.  cany  away  an  iaapression 
entirely  foreign  to  that  pradaeed  a  atvdy  af  the  original 
literature.  The  Lanttlot  story,  in  its  rise  and  development, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  later  stage  of  Arthurian  romance; 
it  was  a  story  (or  i!u  court,  not  for  the  (oik,  and  it  I.i.ki  .iSike 
the  dramatic  force  and  human  appeal  of  the  genuine  "  popular  " 


ThepfaseltfMrrM  was  frequent ly  printed:  J.  C.  Brunet  chronicln 
edilioasof  I4M,  149a,  1513,  ISJOand  isjj—wf  this  last  date  there 
arc  two,  one  published  by  Ji-han  Petit,  the  other  by  Philippe  Lenoire, 
this  last  by  far  the  bctlrr.  Ix-ing  printed  from  a  much  fuller  manu- 
vript.  ITii'tv  !•»  no  rritir.-il  edition,  and  the  only  version  availaMc 
for  the  Rcncral  n-adcr  n  the  modcmiced  and  abriaRn!  ti  xt  putili'-l  c<t 
by  I'aulia  Paris  in  vols.  iii.  to  v.  of  Romam  dt  la  Tabit  Konde. 
A  Dutch  verse  tranJstitm  of  the  itth  centmy  «aa  mifaliahed  by 
M.  WJ.  A.  JoodCbbelln  1830.  under  the  title  aTJeMaaa am  Leerr- 
M.  TMii  only  be^  with  what  Paulin  Paris  tanaa  «ha  iler««atM 
ioctioa.  an  the  pan  pieviowi  to  Cueaevsie's  moianam  IMcagant 
liaviag  bam  lerfi  bat  the  M  ia  an  CMcBept  aa%  avaslagdeaiily 


with  the  Lcnoire  edition  of  1533.  Tkt  Baohs  dtvaied  bv  M^MST tO 

l-Tncrlot  arc  also  drawn  from  this  latter  section  of  the  romance i 
therr  i»  no  j-i^n  ili.it  the  English  translator  had  any  of  the  earlier 
part  before  him.  .Makwy'i  version  of  the  CharrUU  adventure  differs 
m  many  respects  from  any  other  exunt  form,  and  the  source  of  thia 
special  section  of  hit  work  a  still  a  question  of  debate  among  scholars. 
The  text  at  his  di.-iposal,  especially  in  the  Qiuiie  x-ction,  must  have 
been  clotely  akin  to  that  used  by  the  Dutch  tran«.Utor  and  the 
eompiWr  o<  Lenoire,  isjj.  Unfortunately,  Dr  Sommcr,  in  his  study 
on  the  Sounet  oj  Ualory,  omitted  to  consult  these  texts,  with  the 
result  that  the  MXtioos  dealing  with  Lancelot  and  QtusU  urgently 
require  t:  \  i^i. m, 

I^ini  irn.  R  \  riiv.— Z>nv/c/  M.  Hahn,  1845,  out  of  print  and 
txtrLfiK-iy  il.ltii  uh  to  .iLr.iiii  I.  (  lin'ti-.'n's  poem  has  been  published  by 
Professor  W'cmicliii  Kocrster,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet, 
f>«r  JCafsaariMw  (<899)-  A  Dutch  version  <>(  a  short  epindic  poem, 
LancAt  a  k  ttrf  au  pied  Hane  wiU  l«  fuuttd  in  M.  lonckUoet's 
volume,  and  a  diseunion  of  this  and  other  Latuelol  poems,  by 
Gaston  Paris,  is  contained  in  vol.  xxx.  of  Histeirt  lilliraire  de  m 
Frante.  Forcritlcal  studicson  the  subject  rf.  G.i.ion  I'nrivV  ariie l<s 
in  RMHonia,  vols.  X.  and  xii.;  Wcchsslcr,  Ihe  \{'-t-h:rd(i:'n  Hedak- 
lionen  dti  Craal-Laneeht  Cyckluj;  ].  L-  VVcdton,  7'he  Lfj^nii  of  Sir 
Lr.ntelot  du  Lac  (I'.rirnrn  Library,  vol.  xii  );  and  The  Three  Vays' 
ToufHamcul  (Crimm  Library,  vol.  xv.)  an  appendix  to  the 
  0.  L.Wi 


LANCET  (from  Fr.  luu-i-Hr.  dim.  of  Liucr,  lance),  the  mme 
given  to  a  surgical  mstrument,  with  a  narrow  iwo  cdKcd  hl.ide 
and  a  bncc-shaped  f>i.)iiu,  u.vd  (or  opening  abscesses,  &:c.  The 
term  is  applied,  in  architecture,  to  a  form  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  to  a  window  of  which  the  head  is  a  lancet -arch. 

LAMCSWOOn,  a  straight-grained,  tough,  lif^  elastic  wood 
obtained  Iram  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  It  is  bcmight  iaU> 

aadfMm6totin.fadiBaMteratthetMctotend.  Laaeewood 

is  used  by  carriage-builders  for  shafts;  hut  since  the  practice  of 
employing  curved  shafts  has  come  largely  into  use  it  li  not  io 
so  great  demand  as  formerly.  The  smaller  wood  is  used  for 
whip-handles,  for  the  tops  of  lishing-rods,  and  for  various  minor 
purposes  where  cvcn-graincd  elastic  wood  is  a  desideratum. 
The  wood  is  obtained  from  two  members  of  the  lutural  order 
Anonaccae.  The  black  lancewood  or  cariwi  of  Guiana  (fiuaOtria 
9irtaia)  grows  t»  a  height  «l  y>  iL,k«i  leraarlteb^y  akadar 
form,  and  atUom  yidds  araed  aMia  fhaa  S  in.  dteiiwtcr.  The 
yellow  bncewood  tree  (Duguelia  qtatafensu,  yari-yari,  of  Guiana) 
is  of  similar  dimensions,  found  in  tolerable  abundance  throughout 
Guiana.  :iu<i  used  by  ilw  ladiaaa  iar  ■mw|wiian.  a$  teail  m 

for  spars,  Ix^ams,  &c. 

LAN-CHOW-FU.  the  chief  town  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kan-suh,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  interior 
part  o(  the  empire,  on  the  l^tht  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho.  The 
pnpalition  is  eetimetad  at  t^Sfieo^  The  heuaM»  adl^  miy  lear 
eaoqxiaa%  are  bdt  af  moeid,  but  the  ttaett  aia  paved  with 
blocks  of  granite  and  atarble:  Silks,  wood<arvings,  silver  and 
5ade  ornaments,  tin  and  oofiper  wares,  fruits  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  articles  of  the  localtodab  TabacBO laiMqr  CBtcnrivdgr 

cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

LANCIANO  (anc.  Anxatium),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the 
Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  situated  on  three 
hills,  984  ft.  atwve  sca-lcvcl,  about  8  m.  {ran  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  IS  m.  &£.  of  Cbicti.  Pep.  (190*)  ?AM  (t0va).  i&,ji6 
(commune).  ttWi«caihiayatMlonantbecpiatiiflaniy,  19  m. 
S.E.  of  Castelhmmarc  Adriatico.  It  has  broad,  regular  streets, 
and  several  fine  buildings.  The  cathedral,  an  imposing  structure 
with  a  fine  clock-tower  of  1619,  bbuilt  upon  bridgcsof  brickwork, 
dating  perhaps  from  the  Roman  period  (though  the  inscription 
attributing  the  work  to  Diocletian  is  a  forgery),  that  span  the 
gorge  of  the  Fcltiino,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  del  Pontes 
Our  Lady  olllie Bridge.  The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag^aia 
dates  from  i>a7  and  has  a  fine  ^gade^  with  a  portal  af  (317 
by  a  local  sculptor.  The  procadoaal  eraas  by  ue  illvcnnAli 
Nicola  di  Guardiagrclc  (14^2)  is  very  beautiful.  In  S.  Nicola 
is  a  line  reliquary  of  1445  by  Nicola  di  Francavilla.  The  church 
of  the  Ar.irir..  i.ita  has  a  good  rose  window  of  1362.  The 
industries  of  the  town,  famous  in  the  mi'ldle  ages,  have  declined. 
Anzanum  belonged  originally  to  the  tribe  of  the  Freiitani  and 

latct  became  a  auuMc^^Moa.  It  lay  ea  the  ancient  highroad. 


;d  by  Google 


LANCRBT^-LANDBN 


to  m.  to  the  N.  «i>d 

RL'maiu5  ol  a  Roman 


which  abandoned  Ihe  coast  at  Ortona 
rc;urni<l  to  it  at  Htslomum  (Aaslo) 
Ibi  I'rc  t  ii>t  under  the  bi.shop's  palace. 

^  v.  Uindi,  iloHumemtid^i  AbrwKi  (Naole^  1889,  690  v\<\ ). 
ami  fur  tiiM/ovcrio  m  (he  MjpibaMltead  Mi  A.  Mlio  in  Natttte 
dttii  uavi  116^4).  4JI.  (T.  As.) 

UNCRBT.  NICOLAS  (1660-1743),  Fnach  pw^.  wis  bom 
ui  Pam  on  the  32nd  o(  Jaauuy  iMoi  *aA  became  a  'nr'l'--* 
depktcr  o(  light  comedy  which  wfcclmd  the  tMtct  ud 
•I  Ffcndi  Mckty  uadcf  tki  npil  ChkMS.  4h 
was  Pierre  d'UBa.  bat  hb  aequun 
(or  Watteau  induced  him  to  leave  d'UUa  fqt  GiBpl*  wfaoac  pupil 
Watteaa  had  been.  Two  pictures  painted  by  Laocrel  and 
Cxhibilcii  on  the  IMace  Dauphinc  had  a  grt-.it  smx-ss,  whuh 
laid  the  found.ition  of  his  fortune,  and,  il  i>  sjid,  estranged 
W'jticau.  who  had  been  conipliinciitcd  aj  ihtir  .luthor.  LaDcrct's 
work  cansiot  t.xw.  however,  be  takca  fur  that  of  Watlcau,  (or 
both  in  drj  >.  .  g  ai^l  in  painting  bi*  toucb.  although  intclligcol, 
i>  dqr,  hud  >ad  twmUm  »*  which  diit  iagiiMiitd  bn 

gnat  modd,  tbot  dttmrteriwici  an  due  poeiibiy  ia  part  to 
the  fact  that  be  bad  been  for  some  time  in  traininc  under  an 
engraver.  The  number  of  hi*  paintings  (o(  which  over  eighty 
have  been  engr.ived)  is  immense,  he  executed  a  few  portraits 
and  attempted  historical  coiti(M>!>ition,  but  his  favourite  subjects 
were  balls,  fairs,  v:ll.ige  ^^e.l(ilIl^;s,  &c.  The  British  MuM:un> 
po&xsses  an  adri>ir,ibk-  Ncrics  of  studies  by  Lancrcl  in  red  ihalk, 
and  the  National  Gallery,  London,  shows  four  paintings -the 
"  Four  Ages  of  Man  "  (enfravcd  by  Dwplinii  and  rAiancain}, 
cUid  by  d'Aqpsvaia  anoapft  lbs  pdndpal  wad*  d  laacm. 
In  17 19  he  wia  wcahwd  aa  hnAmkiamt  — d  humm  aoMriUnr 
in  I7J5;  in  1741  ba  ntanfed  a  pandcbMd  of  Bownah.  aathor 
of  Atiop  at  Court.   He  died  on  the  I4lh  of  September  174  V 

See  d'AfKcnville,  Viet  dfs  printres;  and  Ballot  dc  So\ot.  £.'.;jf 
de  M.  LoKcrct  (1743.  new  cd.  1874)- 

LAND,  the  general  term  for  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  solid  and  dry  as  opposed  to  tea  or  water.  The  word 
is  common  to  Teutonic  tanfUfpt,  BMinfy  in  the  same  fom  and 
vith  esientially  the  sama  aNaBM^  Tka  Celtic  cognala  JaOM 
are  Ifkh  kma,  Wolab  Urn,  aa  mtlamm  ilio  in  iba  aaoM  of 
"  duudi.'' awl  ao  of  aaiMiaat  oceancaoa  bi  Wahb  plaecwaa. 
Cornish  /jm  and  Breton  lann,  health,  which  hat  (ivea  the  French 
lande.  an  expanse  or  tract  of  sandy  waste  ground.  The  ultimate 
fix>t  is  unknown.  From  its  primary  meaning;  ha\o  devi  lojiiil 
naturally  the  various  uts  of  the-  word,  for  a  tract  of  ^'ciuiid  or 
country  viewcii  cither  .is  a  political,  geographical  or  cthno- 
gr.iphtc.il  division  of  the  eaith,  as  property  owned  by  the  public 
or  itaSe  or  by  a  private  individllil,araa  the  rural  as  oppcaed  to 
lb*  urbaa  «r  lha  odiiwaiad  aa  «nMtd  to  tba  bttik  en  part  of 
tka  country;  «t  pattkiifav  anndati  auqr  be  Matlaaad  tbaft  of 
a  building  divided  into  tencmenu  or  flata,  tbr  dMilaaa  bdag 
known  as  "  bouses,"  a  Scottidi  usage,  and  aho  that  of  a  division 
of  a  filouglied  t|(  11  marked  by  Ihe  irrij^-ilir.);  channels,  hence 
transferred  to  the  Mnouth  parts  of  the  liorc  ol  a  riilc  lietwren  the 
gluaMBOf  the  rilling. 

For  tlvt  physical  Keo^raphy  of  the  land,  a^  <hi-  viIkI  portion  of 
the  caril>\s  surface,  see  GeoorAPHV.  For  larul  .j-.  the  subictt  of 
cultivation  sec  Ai'.kiciiLT  u  lE  and  Soiu.  also  Rec  lama  i  ion  of  Land. 
For  the  history  of  the  holding  or  tenure  of  land  mc  ViLLAca  Com- 
MunTiis  and  Fiooalism  :  a  particular  form  of  land  lenare  is 
dnit  with  under  Metavace.  The  article  Agrarian  Laws  dcaU 
with  the  di»(XMal  of  the  public  land  (Ater  fuUitui)  in  Anrieni  Kntiie. 
and  further  information  with  rcK.ird  to  the  part  played  by  the  land 
gucnion  in  Roman  hist.  ry  will  U'  f mnd  under  RoMF..  i  UnUry 
The  tval  si<!r  of  the  pnv.tt.'  nwn.  r»hip  of  land  i*  treated  under 
Kim.  I'ki  'I  I  k  I  V  .in^i  t  1  >s  \  1  \  wriNC  (mM  alW  LAMatMS  AND 
Tl.sa.nt,  and  Lano  Ksc*isi ratiun). 

LANDAU,  a  ta«B  b  the  Bavarian  ?alalinate,  on  the  Queich, 
lyi«t  aodw  tba  aMam  ilqpe  of  ibe  Hardt  Mountains,  j>  m 
bgritfiaLW.iMm  M«undidm.attbehnctlMaf  Hneato  Neustadt 
an  der  Ranh,  Wcissenburg  and  Saarbrlklten.  Pop.  f^oos) 
17,165.  Among  it*  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Evangelical  church, 
dating  from  1185;  the  chap<l  of  St  Citherine  built  in  1344; 
the  church  of  the  former  Augualinian  monastery,  datinf  front 
MB$;  Md  tba  diMtlaian  Manaauiy  Hadl.  lannM  to  itf« 


and  now  converted  into  a  brewery.  ttOTate  manufactures  of 
cigars,  beer,  hats,  watches,  furniture  and  BMchincs,  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  fruit  and  cercals.  Large  cattle  markeis  are  held  here. 
Landau  was  founded  in  1224,  becoming  an  imperial  city  fifty 
years  later.  This  dignity  was  soon  lost,  as  in  IJ17  it  paMi  tO 
the  btahopric  of  Sptrea  anddn  ijsi  to  tba  Palatbatr,  1 
ka  fomer  position  in  ifia.  OptTid  aillK  ttai 
IMrtr  Vaai^  War  Ibe  tMs  ««•  caM  la  n«M  br  I 
af  Waatpbala  in  tM.  akboogb  witb  cartala  »4er 

Hgu.  In  r67q  Ixhus  XIV.  drfinitrfy  took  possession  of  l.nr.liu. 
Its  fortifications  were  greatly  strengthened ;  nevtrlhtkxs  it 
\'..is  twice  taken  by  the  Imperialists  and  twice  recovered  by  the 
t-rcnch  during  the  Spanish  SiKcession  War.  In  1815  it  was 
given  to  Austria  .and  in  the  following  year  to  BaMlIb  Tha 
(ortifications  were  finally  dismantled  in  187 1 . 

The  town  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  ioM  wbailad  owziaaB,  «kh  an  adjoataMa  divided  top  far 
■pai  ar  daaad^  bniy—  aa  a  "bntdan**  |G«b. 
Bat  tMs  derfvatJoa  is  doubtful,  the  origin  of  the 
name  being  aho  ascribed  to  that  of  an  F.nglish  carriage-builder, 
Lanilow,  who  iritroducrd  this  form  of  equipage, 

bee  E.  Hcuaer,  Dit  Bttattrunten  von  Ijindau  in  dtn  Jahttn  tjot 
*md  mi  (Laodau,  10941:  Lehmann,  GmAtcM*  in  tkemaittnt 
freitn  KncktitadI  Landau  (i8Si);  and  lost,  InUrestanU  Dcttm  ams 
dfT  600 jihnifn  Gfukiilitf  der  SU.h  L-i«  Uu  1  l.ainl.m,  1 

LANDECK,  a  town  and  spa  in  the  I'tu^Man  province  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Bicle,  73  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Brcslau  and  cloie  to  the  .\u'  trian 
frontier.  Pop.  (ic^os)  3,481.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1400  ft.  It  has  manufactures  of  gloves.  Landeck  is  visited  by 
nearly  to,ooo  people  annually  on  account  of  its  warm  sulphur 
baths,  which  have  been  known  since  the  i3tb  century.  In  tba 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Karpcoslcia. 

Sec  [.angner.  Bad  Laudttk  (GUtz,  1872):  Schuiie,  Dk  Tkmum 
Ton  UinJtfk  (licrlin,  1895);  Wehst-.  Biid  Landttk  (Rreslau,  1886); 
JoM-ph,  Du  TKermcn  ton  Landnk  (Berlin,  ISS?),  and  l'alscbovdty» 
Fukm  duffk  Bad  Lmtdmk  nmd  Vmfibtmg  CSchwridmta,  190*). 

UUOSfi  MBI  (t7i9*'iT'9(9i  di^lMi  naAnBaticlini  waa 

born  at  Peakiilt  near  Peterfooroiigh  fa  Northamptonshire  on 
the  J3rd  of  January  171Q,  and  died  on  the  tsth  of  January 
171)0  at  Milton  in  the  same  county.  He  lived  a  %'fTy  rriind 
life,  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of  NK-irly;  when  he  did  mingle 
in  it,  his  dctgmaii  m  ati'l  pu);r.a>ity  caused  him  to  be  generally 
shunned.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Earl  Fiti- 
William,  and  held  that  office  to  within  ttvo  years  of  his  death. 
He  was  first  known  as  a  mathematician  by  his  cwaya  in  tbc 
ladies'  Diary  (or  1744.  In  1766  he  was  elected  a  fcflow  at  the 
Royai  Society.  He  waa  «dl  ac(|iiaiatcd  with  the  voiks  of  tba 
matbematiebna  M  Ma  «WB  Ikia.  and  baa  been  called  tba 
"  English  d'AknIbcn.'*  In  Mi  Distnru  on  the  "  Residual 
Analysis,"  he  prepoies  to  avoid  Ihe  metaphysical  difTiculties 
of  the  mrlhcKl  of  fluxions  by  a  purely  alp' 1  .rait  al  method.  The 
idea  may  be  coni[karcd  with  that  of  Josiph  Louis  Lagrange's 
Calful  des  Fonciions.  His  memoir  (1775)  on  the  rotatory 
motion  of  a  body  contains  (as  the  author  was  aware)  conclusions 
at  variance  with  those  arrived  at  by  Jean  le  Kond,  d'Alcmbert 
and  Lcoahaid  Enlcr  in  tbchr  reaeaKhca  on  Ibe  lasne  subject. 
He  iwiiadncta  and  fan  her  devetout  and  defcndi  Ida  own  vie«a 
in  YhllaOktrntt^kat  Memovt^  and  bihb  paper  to  tie  JWtHafiital 
rranrattiims  for  1785.  But  Landen'a  capital  Aaeomy  It  iTlat 
of  the  theorem  known  by  his  name  (obtained  in  its  complete 
form  in  the  memoir  of  1775.  and  reprcKluccd  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Afa>hem,!tudl  itcmoirs)  for  the  expression  of  the  arc  of 
an  hyperbola  in  terms  of  two  elliptic  arcs.  His  researches  on 
elliptic  fuiKtions  are  of  considerable  elegance,  but  their  great 
roctlt  Ilea  to  the  stimulating  eflect  which  they  had  on  later 
matbemalldaaa.  He  also  dtowcd  that  the  roots  of  a  caMc 
equation  CU  be  derived  by  meant  of  tbc  infinitciimal  calcahnk 

The  Ibt  of  Mt  writings  is  as  follows:— iarfiff*  Ditff.  various coja- 
municatiofls  (1744-1760);  paper*  in  the  Fhil.  Trons.  (1754.  Vfeo, 
I76»,  1771.  1775.  1777.  1785);  Mo/lietnadca/  Lucuhntimt  (i7S5li 
A  Dtttomrst  tomtrmint  Ik*  Residual  Analysit  (1758);  The  Krs'dtial 
Amitynt,  book  i.  (ItS*).  /Inimudrefii^wi  on  Dr  Slruxirl's  Sttlhod 
eJjMt^mtJn  Smn't  Dtttamtjrtm  tk*  Earth  (1771);  Mathamattcai 
afaaMM  (iltKt 
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lAMPlW.  A  tMTO  i»  the  pfWiaoe  «f  Liige,  Beigiuin,  an  im- 
pSftanl  |iuictk«  lor  Km  «i  nflmiy  Cram  Limfaurg,  Li^ge  and 
Louvain.   Pop.  (19(4)  aSM.  It  k  the  iNltk|l(K«  ol  the  6nt 

Pippin,  distinguislMd  «  npplii  of  Lmdn  fmn  Us  grandson 

Pi|>pin  of  Hcrslal.  In  i6g3  the  French  under  M.irihal  Luxemburg 
(Icfeaied  here  ihc  Anglo  Dutch  army  under  William  III.  This 
baillc  is  al.so  called  Necrwinden  froma  viUagejm.W.of  Landcn 
Here  in  1703  the  Au5trians  untter  Frcdeiick  of  Sax(;-C43burg 
and  Clerfayt  defeated  the  I  -^     li  u  i  l-  r  l>uniauricz. 

LANDER,  RICHARD  LEMON  (i.So4>tS34)  ^d  JOHN  (1807- 
|83«)<  Knglisii  cx(jk)ict&  oi  the  Niger,  were  natives  of  Cornwall, 
fM*  oi  an  iankeeper  «i  Tnuo.  Al  die  ag*  «C  dmn  Skkanl 
mttatlicW«atIadksitttlietcrvkeefa;inMdiMit.  K«tiiniii« 
to  England  after  an  absence  of  three  years  he  took  service  with 
various  wealthy  famiUcs,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  continent . 
In  iH:j-i.S.'4  he  ictonipanied  Major  (afterwards  Cientral  Sir) 
W.  M.  CoJehrtKjl.e,  on  a  lour  ihrouRh  Cape  Colony.  In  iK;^ 
Richard  offered  his  s<  rvKes  to  HukIi  Cla|>|K.Tton,  then  preivarinp 
for  bis  second  expeiliiioa  to  VVesl  Aliita.  Uc  wasi  CU)4K:ctun':^ 
dlWted  servant  and  companion  in  this  expedition,  and  on 
Qapperton's  death  near  Sokoto  in  April  1827  Richard  Lander, 
aher  visiting  Kaao  and  other  parts  of  the  Hausa  states,  returned 
to  tkfe  Gainc*  ooMl  thmugb  Vonba  bcinipng  with  him  Oappcr- 
tonl  fournal.  To  tUa  on  Its  poUkatJon  (tSi9)  wis  wMed 
The  Jjtirn.:!  of  Rit  /uird  Lander  from  Kano  to  the  Cocsl,  and  in 
the  next  year  L.inilcr  published  another  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion entitled  Ktcr<rJs  c/  Ci:f>!:iit  CL:pf>(il<'>i's  Last  I-.ipid:!ii^<} 
to  Afrita  .  .  .  u  illi  Ihc  s:i.''!<i,i .■!<•;!/  Aducnlutcs  oj  the  Aiilhor 
To  this  narrative  he  prelixeil  an  autobiographical  note.  Kithard 
Lander,  though  without  any  scientific  aiiainincni:^,  bad  ex- 
hibited s«Kfa  capacity  for  exploration  that  the  British  government 
decided  to  uni  bim  «tit  to  determine  the  course  of  the  lotm 
Niger.  In  tbe  cxpnIltioB  he  «aa  aceeBipanied  by  Ms  brother 
John,  by  trade  a  printer, and  better  adncated  than  Richard,  who 
went  as  an  unsalaried  vialuntfler.  Leaving  England  in  January 
1H30,  the  liroihers  lan.Ud  at  R.id.ipry  ni)  the  Gmnea  coaM  on 
the  :.-nd  of  Mai^l).  'Diey  ihea  U^velleJ  by  the  route  ITC  lOUilv' 
taken  by  Clappvrtoti  to  llussa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger, 
reached  on  tlic  lyih  of  June.  Tlicocc  they  asceitikii  the  livcr 
for  about  100  m.  Going  back  to  Dussa  the  lra\xUcrs  began, 
go  the  }oth  of  September,  the  descent  of  the  river,iM)t  knowing 
whither  il  would  lead  Ihem.  They  journeyed  in  Canoea  accooi- 
pankd  by  a  few  aegtoet,  tbeir  oaly  Kkatific  iasUmncM  a  com  mon ' 
oompasa.  TKry  diseowwd  the  Beaoe  rivet,  aaocftalnios  when 
passing  its  confluence,  by  paddhng  against  iU  stiaam.  that  ibcir 
course  was  not  in  that  direction.  Ai  the  beginning  of  the  delta 
lliey  \Mre  c.iplureil  \>\  'Aw  Ilm?.  from  whom  tbey  were  raiisfimeil 
by  "  KmR  Hoy"  of  Itri--^  lo.<.n.  by  him  ihey  were  Ijki  n  to 
the  Nun  luoulh  of  the  iivcr,  \\hi.i;ie  a  |.iai:--it;c  \vas  obtajiied  lo 
Fernando  Po,  rrai.hcd  on  (he  ist  of  Lkicmbct.  The  Landers 
vera  tbua  able  to  lay  down  with  approximate  correctness  the 
fewer  oowae  of  the  Niger— a  maUct  tiiu  then  as  miKb  b  dispute 
aa  waa  the  tnucation  of  the  Nile  sources.  In  the  attack  by  the 
Ibaa  the  Laodeia  feu  laaay  of  tbdr  record^  but  tb^  pttbllshcd 
a  narrative  of  tbeir  discoveries  In  tSji.  in  three  small  viol  tunes— 

JouriiiJ  of  <2n  ExpiJ^tifii  tu  Er^otc  the  Ct  ui-c  a'nJ  T<rn:inr.!u>H 
€j//fc  A'»i<rf  III  iL-i.oi;tiaMti  n!  his  services  Ibu  Kuy..l  ( .eo;;raphiral 
Society— formed  i«o  > ear,  pr.  viously— granted  Rieliard  Lander 
in  iSj2  the  royal  meviut,  he  being  the  first  recipient  ui  ^uili  an 
award.  In  the  same  year  Richard  went  to  Africa  again  as 
leader  of  an  expedition  organiud  by  M<s(;rre^or  Laird  and  other 
Uveipool  merchants  to  open  up  trade  ou  the  .N'igcr  and  lo  found 
a  coniDcrcial  icttlcmcBt  at  the  junctioo  ol  the  Bcnue  with  the 
BuJn  sticaai.  The  espedition  encounteicd  many  difficulties, 
suffered  great  mortality  from  fever,  and  was  not  able  to  reach 
Bussa.  Lander  made  several  journeys  up  and  down  stream, 
and  uhi!e  f;ol'i,1  ^i'  tin:  river  in  a  canoe  a'.taiked  l-y  tin 
n.iiues  on  the  ;otli  01  J  inuary  1834  at  a  >i'oi  about  S4  ni 
alio\c  the  -Nuii  iiioutli.  and  wounded  by  a  mu-kel  ball  in  the 
thfi;h  He  wdTk  reinnvtd  lo  Fernando  Po,  where  he  died  onilw 
6th  of  l  eli'i  ry  John  Lander,  who  on  his  return  tO  England 
ia  i&^i  obuuied  a  situation  at  the  Loadaa  castama  house. 


died  00  the  i6(h  of  Mawhbei  igg^  oC  a 
in  Africa. 

See.  hp^idei  th«  bodia  wsalioiiid,  the 
Mpedii  ion  o(  I  >^ ji-itja,  pubMsbed  la  itay  by 

R.  A.  K.  OldfieW. 
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LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of 
in  17  <  I  |i  irtionsof  the  ancient  province*  of  (luyenne  (I-andes, 
Condumtiis  Chalosse),  (!a<.rony  and  B^arn,  and  bounded  N. 
Ciironde,  I",,  hy  Lot-ct-Ciaronne  and  Gers,  S.  by  Basses  Pyrcnies, 
and  W  (for  08  m.)  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  (1906)  J93.3Q7. 
It^  area,  jbis  sq.  ni.«ltaeacMid  only  to  that  of  the  department  of 
Gicoade.  The  depanoieiit  takes  it*  name  from  the  Landkv, 
wMcb  aeeapy  tbtee^iaarteta  of  ita  aurCice,  or  practically  tbe 
whole  region  north  of  the  Adour,  the  chief  river  of  the  depart- 
ment. They' are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bell  of  dunes 
fringed  on  the  cast  l)y  a  chain  of  lakes.  South  of  the  Adour  liis 
the  Chalossc  — a  hilly  rofjon,  inlers.etltd  by  the  (<aha>i,  Luy  and 
Have  de  Tau,  left  hand  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  which  defct  lul 
from  the  Tyrenccs.  On  the  right  the  Adour  is  joined  by  the 
Mi  loiuc,  fc>rnte<l  by  the  junction  of  the  Dotize  and  ihe  Midoe. 
The  climate  ol  Landes  is  the  Girondinc,  which  prevails  from 
the  Loire  to  IhB  ^rfflKes.  Snow  ia  ahnost  uidtMnm,  the  spri^  b 
laiay,  the  auanieraMniaBd  atomy.  TheiNirvallioiwtndistfae 
flo«it1i*wast,  and  the  iMan  teoipetataie  o(  the  year  is  sj"  F .  tbe 
thermometer  hardly  ever  rising  above  8»*  or  falling  below  14'. 
The  annual  rainfall  in  the  south  of  the  deportmcot  in  the  neigh- 
bi^urhoo<i  of  Ihc  »ca  rearhi  t  5]  lla,,  iM  dlfllihUMa  fay  IBOia  than 
hall  towards  the  north-east. 

The  fertility  of  I,a  Chalossc  is  rountcrbalaneed  by  the  com- 
parative poorness  of  the  soil  of  the  Landes,  and  small  though  the 
populaltoQ  ki  tbe  dcpaitaient  doc>,  not  produce  wheal  enough 
for  iu  own  ooaauaiptioB.  The  chief  cciaai  Is  ntaiae;  aext  in 
iatpoftaace  are  rye,  wheat  and  mOlet.  Of  vegetables,  the  bean 
boiaatctiltiwatcd.  The  vhwbgiowalatbeChalasse.shwpare 
nuiMioua,  and  tbe  ~Laad«a**  baccd  of  horses  is  wen  known. 
Forests,  chiefly  composed  of  pines,  occupy  more  than  half  the 
department,  and  their  exploitation  forms  the  chief  industry 
The  resin  of  the  maniime  pine  furnishes  liy  <listillation  essence 
of  turpentine,  and  trom  itn;  residue  arc  obiajucd  various  qualities 
of  resin,  which  serve  to  make  varnish,  tapers,  sealing-wax 
and  luhticants.  Tar.  and  an  escxilcni  chatcoat  for  smclriof 
pwn>WH,  are  also  obtaiiH-d  from  tbe  piac-wood.  Tbe  depart- 
omtt  baa  Hvcial  anineial  apriJi0i,  tbe  meat  taipovtant  bcbig  ibOM 
of  Dait,  adrich  wera  fcaqanncd  <n  Uic  line  of  tbe  SemaM,  aai 
of  Eug(nie-bs- Bains  and  PrMMC^  The  ruliivation  of  the  cork 
tree  is  also  important.  There  ate  salt -workings  and  stone 
quarries.  There  are  H'vetal  iron.uotks  in  the  defurl  mrnl  , 
ihir^  at  Lc  Boucau,  at  the  mouth  of  liie  .Ndour,  .ire  the  nir,»i 
ini|>ortanl  There  are  also  saw  niiiU,  distilleries,  tlour  iniils, 
brick  and  tile  works  and  (Wtlcries.  Exporis  include  ttrsioous 
prodneta,  piae-timbcr,  metal,  brandy,  leading  imports  are  grain, 
coal,  iron,  millinery  and  furniture,  la  its  long  extent  of 
the  depart  nteni  has  iwconsidcrablp  pan.  Om>0MteCaper 
however,  where  the  Adaar  former^  eMend  tbe  ant,  ibaaa 
dose  to  Und,  a  deep  channel  where  theie  Is  safe  aaehotiar.  It 
was  from  this  once  imponani  htrhrsnr  of  Capbrelon  that  the 
discoverers  of  the  Canadian  i5.l.ind  of  1  li.it  name  sel  out.  La  odes 
liuludcs  three  arrondiSH menl^  (Mont  dc-MaBSan^  Dtg  aid  St 
Sever),  iS  cantons  4i.ii  3^4  iomniuiiek. 

Mont-dc-Marsan  is  the  capital  of  the  depart  mem,  which  comes 
wiihinihedrrum'icripiionof  il>e  appeal  court  of  Pati,  I  be  academic 
(educmlionaldivi^iuii)  of  Bordeaux  and  the  ardlbfaJlopricof  Jbicbt 
aadlmaMpartol  tbengioaof  tbeidibamiycafpa.  Itfaaciaad 
by  the  Sautbem  radway;  then  la  aama  nav^atiaa  on  the 
Adoar,  but  that  upon  (he  oiber  rivers  is  of  little  iraportasce 
Monl-de-Marsan,  Dat,  St  Sever  and  Airc-sur-l'Adour,  the  most 
ni/K  wonh)  tortns,  rcicivc  M:paratr  nc'lire  llagctmau  h.T$  a 
ihurfh  bui'l  u\cr  a  KoiiU! iiestjije  crypt,  the  roof  of  which  is 
iiippoiud  on  columns  wiih  elaborately  carved  capitals.  Sorde 
has  an  interesting  abbey-church  of  the  ijth  and  Mth  centuries. 

LANDES,  an  extensive  natural  region  of  south-western  France, 
known aMxeatikily as tbaJdutdaadeGaacagoa.  Itkaaaaaccft 
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of  si°o  Ml  f"  •  aifl  ocniprc?  three-quarters  of  the  rftpartment  of 
L  jridt?.,  half  of  that  of  Giron  lc.  .md  some  1 7 5,000 acres  of  Lot  ti- 

I-  aronnc.  The  Latidcs,  formerly  a  vast  Iraet  of  moorland  and 
mti^nk,  oo«  coimsl  cbietiy  of  6dds  and  forests  of  pine&.  They 
fonn  a  plateau,  shaped  like  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the 
Atlantic  coast  whfle  the  apex  is  situated  slightly  west  of  NVrac 
(Lot -el -Garonne).  Its  litntis  ate,  on  the  S.  the  river  Adour, 
•n  (he  £.  the  hUh  of  AmugMC,  Emum,  CoadooMii,  Agemk 
and  Biza(W«;Md«nt1ieN^  lli«Oai«nke,tlieMlbflf  Mfdor 
in-^.  I  he  Giron.if.  The  height  of  the  plateau  ranges  in  genera! 
frora  ijo  to  ^69  ft.;  the  highest  allilude  (4g8  it.)  is  found  in  (he 
cast  near  Baudignan  (department  of  TaniK-^),  from  wh><  h  |x>ini 
ihcre  is  a  gradual  slope  tow.-irds  norih.  s«:>L!th.  east  and  *e>i. 
Tbe  soil  is  naturally  sitrilc.  It  is  com[«ji<:d  ul  i'uie  sand  resting 
«■  ft  subsoil  of  tufa  iiHos)  impcrntcabic  by  water;  for  thrcr- 
qmntn  of  the  year,  roivM^uently,  the  waters,  settling  <m  the 
ahnost  levd  nffiwc  and  vwbk  to  filler  ihroufk.  itaed  to  inm- 
form  tfcewwimyteioiiimhiliw  iwiiii|n,  wMditliBLaMKl— it 
could  only  traverse  on  stilts.  About  the  middle  of  the  iSih 
century  an  engineer,  Francois  Charobrcknt,  instituted  a  scheme 
of  draining  and  pl-iniinp  to  remedy  theic  evil>.  As  .1  re>uli 
about  iftoo  m.  o(  <lllcllc^^  li,i\e  licen  dug  wliliJi  c.iriy  ull  MifarlKul 
f.  j!tr  either  to  slrt.inis  ur  lo  the  l.ikes  whuli  trinRf  llu"  Limlcs  mi 

the  west,  and  over  1,600,000  mtc$  have  Uen  j<Ianiid  uuli 
muMma  pbrn  mi  Mk*.  The  coaat*  for  •  breadth  oi  about 
4  ifld  «w«r  n  wt»  «l  «boul  $*sfii»mat%,  it  bordcnd  by 
dwica.  in  ttaga  panM  lo  the  ihoi*,  Mid  fiwn  mo  to  joo  f t. 
ia  bdght.  Driven  hf  th«  «««  t»tMl»  mMicIi  m  wm  itvqiieni  in 
these  p«rts,  the  dunes  wew  slowly  advancing  year  by  year 
;<:iAirdj  the  ea.-.t,  l->uryinR  the  cullivaiiti  I.ui'k  anJ  even  the 
ivi  j>cs.  NicoI.i=i  Thoni.is  Iln  monl icr,  tovk:ird>  ihi  eiul  <>l  the 
;-'.h  tclitury,  diviMd  thi-  pl.m  of  .irri-stiiig  this  M<)urj;e  liy  pl.inl- 
iag  the  dunes  with  maritime  pines.  UpwartU  oi  ^10,000  acres 
have  been  t|n»  treated,  im  the  south-west,  cork  trees  take  the 
pfaflt  of  the  piaft.  To  prevent  the  lormttion  «(  fresh  dunes,  a 
"^duo  littoiok"  ku  been  formed  IMOM  of  a  palisade. 
Thk  bonis,  fraoi  ao  to  jo  (i  bi^  jncMatoaooUiMle  vWch 
the  sand  cuuMt  cum.  On  tht  onteni  ildc  of  the  dunei  »  a 
letiei of  lake^.  (Ilounln  rl  Carcans,  Lacanau.CaaauorSanguinet, 
Bistitrosse,  Aureilhan.  bt  Julicn,  Lion  and  Souslon*)  separated 
from  the  sea  hy  the  heaping  up  of  the  sand.  The  salt  water  has 
escaped  by  dtlillralion,  and  they  arc  now  quite  fresh  The 
Basin  of  Arcachon,  xvhitli  ii«e  midway  bel^nn  tlie  l,ikc>  oi 
Locastu  Hud  Caxiu,  still  crnnmunicaies  with  the  ocean,  the 
cpTKot  of  the  teyte  wluch  llowi  iMo  it  Inving  soiSckM  fom 
lohwpopMatoopto. 

LANDBBOT*  o  t«wo  io  tbe  Vnmhn  provhico  «l  SOnio.  M 
fbe  north  foot  of  the  RicsengcWrge,  and  on  the  river  Bober, 
65  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  rai!.  Pop  (igo;)  9000.  Its  mam 
indu^^tries  arc  llax-spimiinc  liiuii-wcivinj;  ^nd  m.inufarlures 
pf  liolh,  sliocs  and  Ijetr.  The  town  date^i  from  the  i  ith  lehlury, 
t  iif.;;  originally  a  fortress  huill  for  prutti  lion  .ipair.sl  the 
Boheiniam.  There  the  Prussians  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
Uaj  1943,  and  in  June  1760  (be  Prusaisni  woe  toiiud  by  a 
fraaUy  Mpcnot  loiceof  Auiuiaas. 

iVncbbe*  BfMkit§bKt^  aod  Cut1k§tUt  diF  Alidl  2itfMdlnftitf 
tBfcsliiu.  18^). 

LANDORAVE  (Ger.  Landgref,  from  Lani,  "  a  country**  and 
Gti.-I.  "  iouiii"  ),  a  German  title  of  r.ol^Iiiy  surviving  from  the 
times  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Il  originally  signifc<d  a 
count  of  more  than  usual  p<i',\er  or  dignity,  and  1:1  >.or;ie  c.^.scs 
implied  sovereignly  The  ti;le  is  now  rare,  ti  i-.  Iiorm-  liy  the 
former  sovereign  ol  Hesse-Homburg.  now  incorporatei]  m  I'rD^sia. 
ihebcadaof  ibevanousbnuiUieiof  ihebonaeoi  Uww.andbya 
tunncb  of  the  family  of  Pantenbctg.  tn  other  cases  the  thk  ol 
landgrave  is  borne  by  German  aovcreigns  as  a  subsidiary  title, 

I I-  the  grand-duke  of  S.nxe-Wctmar  is  landgrave  of  Thunngia. 
LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.   In  Roman  Law,  the  relat icn'.hjp 

of  landlord  and  icnaiii  aroic  from  the  contract  of  ktnnf;  .md 
hiring  ijocalu  conduitio),  and  existed  also  with  spe<->al  uuidenis. 
uder  1^  tonisof  tenure  knows  as  cat/AylnuM — the  long  lease  of 
f  niMB  luir^mt  pwuiwm^tm  MniMy  at     (Mt  Rmuii  Law). 


Lam  «/  EniJcnd. — Tlie  law  of  England— and  the  lawi  of 
Scotland  and  Irtbiid  agree  wiili  it  un  this  point — rciofiiuies 
no  absolute  private  ownership  of  land.  The  absolute  and 
ultimate  owr^er  ol  all  land  is  tlie  crown,  and  the  bighot  interest, 
that  a  subject  can  hold  therein— vir  an  estate  in  fee  simple — 
is  only  a  tenancy.  But  this  aspect  of  the  law,  under  which  the 
landlord,  other  than  the  crown,  is  himself  always  a  tenant, 
foUa  heyoad  tha  aope  of  tht  imsiant  ankle,  which  ia  nstrictad 
to  thoao  hoMhigi  that  arist  fsooi  tho  hirinf  and  leaaiiif  of  fawd. 

The  legal  relaiion'^hip  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  constituted 
by  a  lease,  or  an  a^reiri^Bt  for  a  lease,  by  {{"E'^ij^ment,  by  atlocil* 
menl  and  by  eblo()[Kl  And  tirsl  ol  li  i  1.  and  an  f^g^Htt 
agrcemi-nt  iur  a  k»se.  Ail  kindi>  of  laterc^^li  and 
property,  whether  corporeal,  such  as  Lands  or  buildings,  or 
inrorporcal,  such  as  rights  of  common  or  of  way,  may  be  let 
1  he  UeneAccs  Act  r8^.  however,  now  prohibiis  the  grant  ol  a 
fcaaco<aoidtwso»>  Thlwaf  hao«Hr,aftoaaof  traatoriclakiiit 

10  lh»  admhdNiattan  of  fnOn,  aod  nawwa  anBied  1^  tha 
crown  lor  military  sen'ices  arc  alio  inalienable.  Generally 
speakinn.  any  person  may  grant  or  lake  a  lease.  But  there 
are  a  number  ol  common  law  and  sl.uutory  quahlicat ions  and 
rx<cplion!i  A  leas*-  by  or  to  an  infant  is  voidable  at  his  option 
liiit  extensive  [lowers  of  leasing  the  [>roperly  ol  infatil>  have  been 
created  by  the  i«tl>cd  Estates  Act  1877  afkl  the  Sittk-d  Land 
Act  18S1    A  penon  of  unsound  aiaad  ran  gnat  or  take  a  lease 

11  bt  ii  cajahh  at  coatsacthn.  Laasea  stay  ba  made  on  hdnli 
of  hmalicaaiibiK*  M  the  jtuMlMidn  ia  iaiiacy  wMler  the  pie* 
visions  of  the  Luaacy  Act  ilooand  the  Settled  Land  Act  ittt. 
A  married  woman  Can  lease  her  "srparatr  property"  apart 

lr<>m  or  under  ihe  M.irratl  Women's  ProiXTt)  Ai  !-.,  as  if  she 
were  a  Sinple  woman  i  't-iKf  jn/i  I  .As  repards  oiher  properly, 
the  cor.curience  of  her  lui'-baiid  i'^  ^.vner.Llly  tK'icsary  An 
alttn  vva.s,  at  common  law.  mcapabk  oi  being  etiher  a  k'&2>or  ur 
a  leasee.  But  this  disqualification  is  removed  by  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  1870.  The  right  to  deal  with  the  property  of  a  convKt 
while  he  is  undergoing  sentence  (but  not  while  he  is  out  of  prison 
on  leave}  it.  by  the  Focfeitute  Act  1870,  vested  in  his  admioi' 
finitar  Leases  by  or  to  cwpoiatinie  laust  be  by  deed  aader 
their  common  M-at.  and  the  leasing  powers  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  in  particular  are  subject  to  complicated  statutory 
r<->lt:iiir.ii:,  ivhich  cannot  here  W  exanimrd  I'-.tL  I'liillnnore, 
Et{t  LtiU;  iftd  ed  .  p  uSi),  Towers  o(  Rranting  building  and 
other  leases  have  been  conterred  tiy  modern  IcgidatlOO aa amat* 
CipalcQtporatioos  and  other  local  autbontes. 

A  petMn  having  «a  interest  in  lanct  can,  in  general,  create  a 
valid  iatarest  en|y  to  the  exuol  of  that  interest.  This  a  tcaanl 
tar  yeart,  or  even  from  yaar  lo  year  only.  BMgr  ataad  in  Ui 
turn  as  landlord  lo  another  tenant.  If  he  pnttm,  however,  to 
create  a  tenancy  for  a  period  longer  than  that  to  which  his  own 
iiuercst  extends,  he  dv>es  not  ihrreliy  give  to  his  tenant  an 
interest  available  npainsi  the  re\ersioncr  or  remainder  man. 
The  lubteiiant  s  interevt  will  expire  with  the  interest  of  the 
person  who  created  it.  But  as  between  the  subtenant  and  his 
inaediate  lessor  the  subtenancy  will  be  good,  and  should  the 
iMevest  ol  the  lessor  becoae  greatitr  lhao  it  was  when  the 
subtenancy  was  created  the  tubteoant  will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
On  hh  side,  again,  the  subteaaot,  hf  aeccfMing  thai  peaKhw,  is 
e^toppcxl  from  denying  that  hit  k8S0r^l  title  (whatever  it  he)  is 
RiK>d  l  h(  re  are  also  sfxcial  rules  of  law  with  n  ference  lo  leases 
by  [>erM^>ns  having  only  a  limited  interest  in  the  prc^ny  leased, 
c  i:  a  tenant  for lUeiiiider the SietSiedl^Actti,' era awttf^pir 

or  mortgagee. 

The  L*Uing.—To  coti^Utute  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  tn  the  mode  tmder  consideration,  it  is  necessary  not 
ohiy  that  there  sbOuM  be  parties  capable  of  entering  into  thO 
contract,  but  that  there  shooM  be  a  letting,  as  distinct  IiOflB  a 
mere  agreement  lo  let,  and  that  the  light  conveyed  siwuld  be  8 
nght  to  the  i\i!uMvc  poNsc-sion  of  the  ?tjbjrrt  of  the  Ittiing 
and  not  a  ^iniplr  licence  to  use  it.  Whether  a  paitit\il.->r  instru- 
mLiit  u..  a  lease,  or  ari  agrcenunl  for  A  Iia>e,  t)r  a  bare  hcLnce,  ii  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
dtevHttancaa  of  Ifldivklaal  caeeat  and  ibc  «a|f  gtoeial  rale 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 


i>tiMtto>lMiedwiiMailb»MiWytaMion<rfi«M«tf»>«»tbe 
fMtt  of  tlie  kiwr  to  comrqr,  ad  flf  tlw  1mm  M  wce^  the 

exclusive  possession  of  the  thing  let  for  the  pmacribcd  tern  and 
on  ihc  prescribed  conditions.  The  landlord  tnu»t  not  p«rt  with 
the  whole  of  his  interest,  since,  if  he  does  so,  the  instrument  is 
not  a  lease  but  an  assignment.  Whi-rc  a  tenant  enters  under  an 
agreement  for  a  lease  and  pays  rent,  the  agTccmeni  will  be 
Rfardcd  at  a  kate  iram  year  to  year;  and  if  the  agreement  is 


performance  would  be  decreed  (U.  if  it 
i—wrt  hMiwBB  tke  pattks  mi  satiifict 
the  jWDtlilOM  l»  b*  mmi  fc—wiUMily'  nf  «1n  Sutute  of 
Frauds,  and  if,  la  al  the  dRnmtanoet,  lU  cafamMtt  ii  juM 

and  equitable),  the  leasee  b  treated  as  having  a  kaaefer  tl»Mnn 

fixed  in  the  agreement  from  the  time  that  he  look  poescaaioa 
under  it,  just  as  if  a  v.iliij  lease  had  been  executed.  Ai  rommofl 
law  .1  lease  for  a  term  of  years  (other  than  a  le.isc  by  a  corporation) 
Oiigbt  be  made  by  parol.  But  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (1677), 
St  a)  kaaes,  except  those  the  term  ol  which  docs  not  exceed 
llnaajMMi,  aad  in  which  the  reserved  rent  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
at  hMtef  the  laimwcd  value  of  the  prtmiic*,  were  required  to  be 
in  writing  sisMi  Iw  the  parties  or  their  laMrliilly  ithoriaed 
agents,  and.  underntBeal  Property  Act  iBas**  kawnqmred 
by  law  to  b(  in  writing  is  void  unkat  naide  by  deed.  The 
Statute  ol  1  tju  l^  a)M)  prohibits  an  action  fram  being  brought 
uiKiri  any  ajjrunii nt  for  a  lease,  fur  any  term,  uidc&s  such 
agrccmeni  is  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  Ik-  charged 
therewith  or  by  some  ajjent  lawfully  authorised  by  him 

Fotmi  of  7>iiaiKy  —  The  (ollowing  arc  thv  principal  forms  of 
Icitanry  (1.)  Tenjmy  Jar  Ltlr. — A  lease  for  life  must  he  made  by 
deed,  and  the  term  may  be  the  life  of  the  lessee  and  the  life  or  lives 
of  aome  Other  peraon  or  perHMH,  and  In  the  latter  caaedchcr  far  their 

fclhM■  or  lor  the  life  of  the  Mtfvliiar:  alM  tor  the  Km  of  the 
hifMeU  aad  of  some  other  person  or  peraons,  and  thii  consti- 
late*  a  sSngle  estate.  A  tenant  fur  life  under  a  st  itlemi-ni  >u-< 
CKtcnsive  power*  of  loasinR  under  the  Vtilid  Land  Act  iX.Sj.  lU- 
may  lease  tinc  settled  land,  or  any  furl  <■(  it,  li>r  any  lime  not  t  \ 
cerding  («)  in  the  caw  of  a  building  lease,  9<j  yc^rs;  (6)  in  tbccatc 
of  a  mining  lease,  60  years,  (c)  in  the  ca«eoi  any  other  haw.  ai  yean. 
lie  may  also  grant  cither  a  lease  of  the  surface  of  settUd  JaM.  re- 
acrving  the  mines  and  minerals,  or  a  lease  of  the  minerals  wtlhoui  (he 
aurface.  A  U-a*r  under  the  Setilcd  Land  Act  iSto  must  be  by  deed 
and  must  t>c  made  to  lake  effect  in  poaaeasion  not  later  than  13 
months  after  its  dale:  the  lje«t  rent  that  can  reason-ibly  be  obtained 
must  lie  reserved  and  the  lease  must  fonl.iin  a  covenant  by  the 
U-vM'O  fur  p.i\ni(nt  i.(  the  rent,  and  a  condition  ul  re  entry  on  non- 
payment within  a  spccilicd  time  not  exceeding  joday*.  (ii.)  Ttnanty 
jm  Ytttft,  t^.  for  a  term  of  years. — Thia  tenancy  n  craatcd  by  an 
eaprew  contract  between  the  panica  aad  never  Vy  hnpBcation.  as 
if  ttm  Caaaol  tenancy  from  year  to  year  and  tenancy  at  will.  Here 
flte  tenancy  ends  on  thcerpiry  of  the  prescribed  term,  without  notice 
to  quit  or  any  other  formality,  (iii  )  Tenancy  from  Year  to  Year. — 
This  tenancy  m.iy  tie  created  by  express  agreement  between  the 
piriies,  or  liy  implication  as.  fg  where  a  person  enters  and  pays 
n  nt  under  u  ka^-  for  >ears,  void  eitlur  by  law  or  by  statute,  or 
without  any  actual  lease  or  agreement,  or  holds  over  alter  the 
tfetcrmhiatian  of  •  haee  whether  far  yean  «r  atherwins  In  the 
abecwe  of  eapNaa  apcaHNat  ar  cniMai  er  itatmory  piwviefaM  fMch 
as  is  made  by  the  iftricutoaml  Holdings  Act  188^),  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  IB  determinable  on  half  a  year's  notice  expiring  at  the 
end  of  some  current  year  of  the  tenancy.  Where  there  is  no  express 
stipulation  creating  a  yearly  tenanrv.  if  the  pirties  have  contracted 
that  the  tenant  may  be  di%p«Jt.M.ised  by  a  notice  given  at  any  time, 
effi-ct  will  In;  Kiven  to  I  hi',  provision.  Tne  comn^on  law  doctrine  of  a 
»u  months'  notice  being  rec^uircd  to  tcrmirute  a  tenancy  from  year 
te  MWaf  a  corporeal  hac«|>umeni.  does  not  apply  to  an  inconnreal 
InwillUHMal  aneh  as  iT  right  to  shoot,  (iv.)  Tenancies  /«f  Shtrltf 
ftilaii  ClMjly  aandated  with  tcnanacs  from  year  to  year  are 
VBfians  oAer  tenancies  for  shorter  periods  than  a  year  weehly. 
monthly  or  quarterly.  Questions  of  considerable  imporunce 
frequently  arise  as  to  the  notice  necrs-^iry  to  tcrnnnate  tenarKics 
ol  this  character.  The  is-iuc  is  one  of  fact  ;  the  dale  at  which  ihe 
rent  is  payable  is  a  material  circumstance,  bul  it  may  Ik.-  viid  jjencralK 
that  a  week's  notice  should  be  given  to  determine  a  weekly  lenaiKry,  a 
■mnth'a  to  determine  a  monthly  tenancy,  and  a  quarter's  to  deter- 
■nne  a  quarterly  tenancy.  It  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  letting 
«f  lodgings,  fbts.  &c.,  that  teiuncios  of  this  class  arise  (see  Flats, 
lieoGK*  AND  LoitGiNcs).  (v.)  Tenancy  at  IFiU.— A  tenancy  at  will 
is  one  which  endures  at  the  will  ol  the  parties  only,  i  e.  at  the  will 
ul  both,  for  i(  a  demise  U  m.nlr  i  j  hold  at  the  wll  the  li-ssor.  the 
law  implies  ihat  it  is  at  the  will  of  the  levscx-  al«)  .ind  vne  versa. 
Any  Mgnihcation  of  a  desire  to  terminate  the  tenancy,  whether 
CxprcBSed  as  "  notice  "  or  not,  will  bring  it  to  an  end.  1  his  lonn  of 
hht  muter  tnm  year  l»  yaar.  «Mqr  he  tnaMtf  either  hgr 


Cxprssa  contract  or  by  implication,  as  where  premises  arc  occupied 
with  the  content  of  tne  owner,  but  without  any  exiires-.  or  iinplu'd 
agreement  as  to  the  duration  of  the  tenancy,  or  where  a  house  is  Wnt 
rent  free  by  one  person  to  another.  A  tenancy  nt  iniliadaMminH 
by  either  party  alienatiag  his  intenat  aa  snon  aa  andh  nienatan 
comes  to  the  knowledge  01  the  other,  (vi.)  r<naiKy  a/ A^<rtta<c — 
A  tenant  who  comes  into  possession  by  a  uwful  demtae,  but  "  holds 
over  "  or  continues  in  [>i>s>es'ion  after  his  estate  is  ended,  is  said  to  lie 
a  "  tenant  at  MitTi  ran<c  "  I'roiM-rly  spaLinR,  triMin  \  at  sulfer.uiie 
if  not  a  tenancy  at  all.  inasmui  h  as  if  the  lanrlloni  k  ciuiexe*  in  it, 
il  becomes  a  tenancy  at  will;  and  it  is  to  be  i.>;.ir1,.1  merely  as  a 
legal  fiction  which  prevented  the  rightful  owner  from  treating  the 
tenant  as  a  trespasser  natil  be  bad  Umsdf  made  anactol  entry  on 
or  had  brot^iht  Ml  nedaa  to  nenaer  tfM  land.  The  Disinea  lor 
Rent  Act  1757.  however,  cnahlaan  laadlord  to  noover  double  cent 
from  a  tenant  who  holds  ovnr  afiar  having  himself  given  notice  to 
quit;  while  another  statute  in  the  reign  of  George  11-— the  Land- 
lord ariil  Tiriunt  Act  i;jo  — iniko  a  tenant  who  hold-  :  -ir.ifur 
receivini;  a  notice  from  his  landlord  liable  to  the  extent  of  double  the 

value  f  I  t!u'  peOHlMi.   ThMt  il  M  I 

the  crown. 

Form  p/  a  lease.— The  cmpMKnt  parts  of  a  lease  «•  Ito 
partkt,  the  icdtah  (whea  MceMuy)  letting  oM  ndi  imiufi 
as  the  title  «f  the  fcnor,  die  dembe  «r  Mttuil  lecdMg  (the  word 

"  demise  '*  is  ordinarily  used,  but  any  term  indicating  an  express 
intention  lo  m.ike  a  present  letting  is  sufficient);  the  parcels 
in  which  the  extent  of  the  pn  ni;ses  demiseti  is  stated,  the 
habendum  (which  defines  the  commencement  and  the  term  of  the 
lease),  the  reddendum  or  retservation  of  rent,  and  the  covenants 
and  condittoiB.  The  Conveyancing  Act  iS.Si  provides  that, 
as  regards  conveyances  subsequent  to  1S81,  unless  a  contrary 
intcniioa  la  cxpreaaed,  a  leaae  til  "  land  "  b  to  be  deemed  10 
IntJudt  en  bidMtip,  flxfinct.  CMCiMiits,  Ac.,  appcrtaMqi  to  ll( 
aad,  If  there  are  houses  or  other  buildings  on  Ihe  land  demfaed^ 
aB  oat-houses,  erections,  &c.,  are  to  pass  with  the  lease  of  iht 
land.  Rights  which  the  landlord  desire'-  to  retain  over  Ihe  l.trxia 
let  are  excepted  or  reserved,  Sfxtriinp  rights  will  pass  to  the 
lcssc<-  unlos  reserved  (set-  C.vnL  L^^^s)  A  grant  or  re-,erv.it  ion 
of  mines  in  general  terms  confers,  or  reserves,  a  right  to  work 
the  mines,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  leaving  a  resionable 
support  to  the  amface  as  k  exisu  at  the  tiioe  ol  die  grant  or 
reservation.  It  Is  not  acccsiary  that  a  lent  dNNdd  be  dated. 
In  the  abieaee  af  it  date,  k  ivfll  take  cflcct  fkt«  tke  dqr  af 
delivery 

Cmtnants  in  — These  may  be  rougMy  tBvided  into  four 

groups:  (i.)  Impiud  Catenantt. — A  covenant  IS  ssM  to  be  implied 
when  it  is  raiteo  by  hnpiication  of  law  without  any  express  provision 
being  made  far  it  in  the  lease.  Th«M  a  lessee  is  under  an  implied 
obligation  to  treat  the  premises  demised  in  a  tenant-like  oc 
"  hushiand-like  "  manner,  and  again,  where  in  a  lease  by  deed  ihe 
Word  "  demise  "  is  used,  the  lessor  probably  covenants  implie-<Jly  for 
his  own  title  and  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  prfmis<'»  hy  the 
Wsscx-.  (ii  )  "  L'iuat"  CorfHanls. — Where  an  agri-cment  for  a  leaw 
specifies  only  sui  h  essenti.il  conditlur.s  as  the  payment  of  rent,  and 
either  meruions  no  other  terms,  or  provides  that  the  lease  shall 
contain  the  "«Ma|»  cwesnamab  the  pwiica  aiv  cmitlod  to  have 
tainted  In  the  Itnse  imde  In  puiwnnee  of  the  amement  sudi  other 
provisions  as  arc  "  usual  "  in  leases  of  property  oft  he  same  character, 
and  in  the  same  district,  not  being  provisions  lending  to  abridge  or 
qualify  the  leKal  inculents  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  granted  to  the 
lessee.  The  fjuesiion  wh.it  lovenants  arc  "  usual  "  is  a  question  ol 
fact.  A  fnv(  n.int  \  y  the  U  '  -Jir,  limited  to  his  own  acts  and  those  of 
p«-rsons  claimini;  umler  or  through  him,  for  the  ' mnet  (  n j.is  m<  iil  " 
by  the  lessee  of  the  demised  premises,  and  covenants  by  ihclcsaee 


to  pay  rent,  to  pay  taxes,  exceat  each  as  fall  MM*  thai 
keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to  aloar  the  liadlanl  tB  t 

view  the  condition  of  the  pmnises  nay  hetahenaatydadl  

of  "  tHoal "  covenants^  Covenanuhy  thelcsMelohmMttiMliepdr. 

not  to  assign  or  underlet  wiihout  license,  or  lo  insure,  or  not  to  carry 
on  a  particuLir  trade  on  the  premises  leased,  have  l>ccn  held  not  lobe 
iis.jjl  ■'  Where  the  a;ri-ement  provnj'-s  for  the  insertion  in  the 
least-  I'l  ■■  [if'HK  r  "  c  <.\  i  i.  ints,  mk  Ii  <  fiveii.irits  only  are  (pointed  at  as 
arc  calculated  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  coniract,  and  a  covenant 

against  assiMMiwnt  or  nadir  kttjneiwald  net  ordiwaiily  he 
(iiL)  The  Ciienenff  mnnng  mH  Ae  Zand.— A  covenant  b  said  le 
"  run  Sfith  the  brvd  "  when  the  rights  and  duti'^  whi>  h  it  creates  are 
net  nwicly  pcrMnal  to  the  immediate  panics  v,n  which  case  a 
covenant  is  said  to  be  "  collateral  "),  but  pass  also  totfwirasMgnecs. 
At  common  law ,  it  was  s.iid  that  t  ovenaius  "  ran  with  the  Una  "  but 
not  with  the  reversion,  the  aiiijinee  <*l  the  reversion  not  havinR  tfie 
riRhts  of  the  on>;mal  Usvjr.  but  the  asMcnees  of  both  parties  were 
placed  onjhe  samck»tH^b|  a^tui^^li^^  A 
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vlikh  It  |»rt  mkI  ptRfl  of  die  donbe,  e.g.  tke ptyiMrt  of  tnk,  dw 
rrpair  of  hoiMca  or  fatum  or  machinery  •heMy  ouilt  or  wt  up.  or 
(o  a  thing  not  ta  tstt  at  the  timr  of  the  demi«r,  but  touching  the  land, 
provided  that  the  won)  "  a'l^ii^rn  "  is  u»e<J  in  the  covciuint.  All 
implied  covenants  run  with  the  land.  As  instance*  of  "  collateral  " 
ooveMnU,  we  may  take  •  covenant  by  a  letaor  (o  give  the  lessee  a 
tiftMofp(«-ctnptioaovv«pHOeof  bndadjoMHiigtBeNbjcctof  the 
*  lK,oriatl»cnrof»lnM«f«knMlMfiaogwlMpaayMiibr 
I  skua  a  fttauUmi  dtalMM  fllM  tf»  pNMrfM  dewiwd.  or  a 
:  by  •  leaM  to  pay  nitea  on  nrtmiws  not  demited.  A 
MC  to  aaaign  without  the  leiaor  «  aarfit  runs  with  the  land 
and  apftlirs  tn  .1  re.ass>ignment  to  the  ortginal  lessee  (iv  )  Rtitnttn* 
Cflrman/s— -Th<-*  may  be  subdivulrd  into  two  clasaet— covenant* 
not  10  asaign  or  underlet  without  the  lessor's  content  (it  may  be  noted 
that  tuch  content  mutt  be  applied  lor  even  if,  under  the  oovmnnt,  k 
caooot  be  withheld);  and  covenants  in  rettraiat  o(  VadiL  aot  to 
ate  the  demited  prcaiiMaibc  fiHtaia  uadfa«  pHnaai.«|aiB  ibtcaae 
of  "  tied  houses  "  a  covcaaat  by  oia  iHMn  l»  poraM*  ■■  Mr 
rMuired  from  the  Icaaort. 

la  addition  a  kaae  frequent  ty  contains  covenants  for  renewal  of  the 
iea«e  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  and  for  repairs  or  insurance  against 
tbmagc  Ijy  fire  by  the  li'vsce.  Lrascs  ffi<|.;rntl)  mni.iir!  .1  1  m n.int 
b>'  the  lessee  to  bv<ar  and  pav  rates,  taxes,  asar&smcnts  and  other 
"  impttaitions  "  or  "  charges,  or  "  duties  "  or  "  ootgoinga,**  or 
"  buMena  "  (except  property  tax)  impoacd  upon  thedcnuted  preaiMea 
dnrinc  the  temu  Comtdcrable  dMUhlF  H*  MMI  as  to  the  tcope 
of  the  terms  "  impositions."  "<iiii|M^'*  "daths."  "outgoings." 
"  bsinlcna."  The  _wor>i«,  "  rates,  taica,  aaanaatents "  point  to 
payments  of  a  periodiiDl  or  recurring  character.  Arc  the  latter 
words  in  sitcb  oovenanl>  limiKM  to  payments  of  this  kiml,  or  do  they 
iaclude  tingle  and  dcAmti-  p.n  menls  drmaii<li'<i.  (<  ir  rumpic,  by  a 
local  autlsonty.  acting  under  statutory  powers,  for  improvements  of 
apernaancntUiidamcttastlwprtniiMa  deautedf  HiadackioBaoa 
the  point  are  nameaoNa  Md  duRctilt  to  recoocilei  but  the  maki  test 
is  whether,  on  the  traaoMlnKtiaa  of  the  partkidar  eovenant,  the 
lessee  has  undertaken  Mtadaanufy  the  tatidiord  afainit  payments  of 
all  kind*  The  »tmn|»eT  current  of  modem  authority  is  m  favour  of 
the  landlonJi  urvl  not  m  l  ivour  <ij  restricting  the  meanm^:  ul  i  ove- 
nantt  ol  lhi»  f  1j>-,  It  ni.iv  !<•  .iHiltti  that.  i(  a  U-vsrr  rovrruinl*  to 
pay  rates  an<l  taxrs,  <lcm.inii  hy  tiir  rollxtur  .ipiiartnilv  is 
neceaiary  to  constitute  a  breach  of  the  covenant;  where  a  rate  is 
duly  nMde  awl  paMiihed  it  latkadMy  «f  IfeayMtiaaaMNi  Mack 
otit  the  coBcctar  aad  pay  k. 

Mutual  Ri^hls  and  Liahililies  of  Landlttt tut  TrnaHf  — These 
are  to  a  Urge  extent  regulated  by  the  covenants  of  the  leaK. 
(i.)  The  landlord  generally  covenants — and,  in  the  absence  of 
(Mcb  a  ptOVMO,  a  covenant  will  be  implied  from  the  f.irt  of  letting 
— tbit  the  tenant  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  <  f  :hc  premises 
let  kbc  time  agfttA  iipML.  Tliia  obligalion  ouJiea  Uw  landlont 

bat  aot  for  wrongful  evktion  unkw  be  is  blaudf 
doer  or  has  expressly  made  himself  responsible  for  evictions  of 
all  kinds.  1;  n.;i>  lie  noted  here  that  .it  common  law  no  Ic.i'sC 
lor  years  is  complete  till  attual  tniry  has  been  made  by  the 
lessee.  Till  then,  he  has  only  a  right  of  entry  or  interttie 
termini,  (ii.)  The  tenant,  on  bis  part,  is  presumed  to  under- 
take to  use  the  property  in  a  reasonable  manner,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  let,  and  to  do  Hieonghk  icpairs. 
A  landlonl  is  not  presumed  t»  ham  mutntakm  to 
pat  lie  pmaiM  ia  itpair,  oar  lo  cteesle  icpef  n. 
tut  iht  rapectlve  oUiiattaM  «I  paitte  «hc«r  repiSn  u*.  m 
t  h  r  y  .1 1  \v.-t  y  t  a  re  in  leases  f or  y  eao*  the  lakleft  of  express  ooveaant, 
tnay  vary  indefinitely.  The  obK^iUoa  b  generally  impoaed 
tipon  the  tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  "good  rondition  " 
or  "  tenantable  repair."  The  amount  and  quality  of  the  repairs 
lieccs&ary  to  fulfil  the  fo\cnant  ,irc  always  rrlaiivi'  to  the  age, 
class  and  condition  of  the  premises  at  the  time  of  t  he  1<  ase.  A 
tenaat  b  not  re^woiible,  nnder  socfa  a  covenant,  for  deterioration 
Aie  to  diiahatinn  in  value  amed  by  Upae  of  time  or  by  the 
dcagBta.  Wlww  thcie  ii  w  wqiwMftwl  covenaat  lo  npA, 
tad  the  peeahes  dariag  the  tenaocy  are  btunl  dowa,  or  dwuayiil 
bjr  aome  other  inevitable  calamity,  the  tenaat  Is  beaad  to  labwd 
and  restore  them  :it  his  own  eipenw,  even  although  the  landlord 
has  taken  out  .i  polii  y  c^n  his  own  account  ami  !>ccn  paid  by  the 
insurant  c  <  r  tntiany  in  n  spcct  of  it.  A  covenant  lo  keep  in  repair 
requires  the  tenant  to  put  the  premises  in  repair  if  they  are  out 
of  it,  and  to  maintain  tbem  in  that  condition  up  to  and  at  the 
cad  of  the  tenancy.  A  breach  of  the  covenant  to  repair  gives 
the  laadbid  ao  a^ioa  for  daaugcs  which  will  be  measured  by 
eatfaated  lapuy  lo  the  wegiaion  tf  the  actiae  ba  biambi 


dattaf  the  teoaacy,  and  by  the  sam  nawnry  to  execute  the 
repairs,  if  the  actioo  be  brought  later,  (lii)  The  improper  user 

of  the  premises  to  the  injury  of  the  reversioner  is  -a.;?/^  ff.s.). 
(iv.)  Covenants  by  the  tenants  to  insure  the  prcn  i^ci.  ami  keep 
them  in'.Lrcd  ,irc  also  common;  and  if  the  preimstN  are  left 
uninsured  for  the  smallest  portion  of  the  term,  though  there  is 
no  damage  by  ftie,  the  coveaaat  is  broken  (v  )  Covenants  to 
bear  aad  pay  mat  aad  taaes  have  b«aa  discasscd  above,  (vi.) 
As  la  tka  tantla  flIlhUiaB  to  pay  Rat,  M»  BsMT. 


aWMrvahntarily,  bylbt  m 

of  the  parties,  or  involuntarily,  by  the  operation  nf  law,  tuA 
may  also  be  dissolved.  The  principal  mode  of  voluntary  altera- 
tion IS  an  assignment  either  by  the  tenant  of  his  term  or  by  the 
landlord  of  his  reversion.  An  assignment  which  creates  the 
relationship  of  landlur.l  and  tenant  between  the  lessor  or  lessee 
aad  the  aiaignee,  must  be  l»y  deed,  but  the  acceptance  by  a 
laadbid  of  scat  from  a  uaaat  «Mhr  aa  iavaUd  assignmcat 
laay  create  aaliwpBad  teaaacylwyf  I 

ffShadlSttt^'SlabSi^  kf  i 

The  principle  of  aitewaBcfaa  of  diia  kind  i»  that  aanetMof  hat 

been  done  by  the  party  estopped,  amounting  to  an  admission 
which  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  contradict.  "  Attornment." 
or  the  agreement  by  a  tenant  lo  become  tenant  to  a  m  w  land- 
lord, is  a  term  now  often  u.sed  to  indicate  an  acknowle<t(i;n]cnt  of 
the  esistcnre  of  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  still  rommon  to  insert  in  mortgage  1 
what  is  called  aa  "  attomaiaBi  daiM^"  by  which  the  morti 
"at^omi"  taoant  t^riMyrtpiw^^oiid      jSStv  If 

laadsaasigaadateiitaatedfaiMiddleaei  or  Yorkshire,  the  assign- 
ment should  be  registered  under  the  Middlesex  Registry  or 

Yorkshire  Rrp^isl ric--.  Acts,  as  the  ca've  m.iy  be;  and  similar 
provision  is  now  made  for  the  resistr.iiion  by  an  assignee  Of  his 
title  under  the  Land  Transfer  Acts  iHj^aiid  i.'^o;. 

U ndtrleau. — Another  form  of  alteration  in  a  contract  of 
tenancy  is  an  tinder-lcase,  which  differs  from  assignment  in  this— 
that  Um  laaHT  paita  witb  a  portion  of  tus  esute  instead  of,  as  in 
of  it.  There  is  no  privity  of  contract 


the 


flaMiictfvo  oflswaaaia  of 
which  be  had  aotleai  it  b  the  doty  of  the  underleasee  to  iaform 
himself  as  to  the  covenants  of  the  origiiul  lease,  and,  if  be 

enters  and  takes  possession,  he  will  be  considered  to  havO  tod 
lull  notice  of,  and  will  be  bound  by,  ihesc  covenants. 

Bankrupuy,  Deoih. — The  contract  of  tenancy  may  also  bO 
altered  by  operation  of  law.  If  a  tenant  become  bankrupt, 
his  interest  passes  to  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy — tinless,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  tease  a«kaa  the  oocuneace  of  (hat 
cooiiniMty  determine  the  koie.  So^OalbadMlhof  alMBl, 
Mi  laiaNit  paaag  to  bb  lepl  npi«HM«li««k 

IHstdwHm  4/  rcHmcy.'->TeBaaey  b  dbwived  by  the  apby 
of  the  term  for  which  it  wascreated,  or  by  forfeiture  of  the  tenant's 
interest  on  the  ground  of  the  breach  of  some  condition  by  the 
tenant  and  re-entry  by  the  landlord.  A  breach  of  condition 
may,  however,  be  waived  by  the  landlord,  and  the  legislature 
has  made  prii'.:sioii  f>ir  (he  relief  of  the  tenant  from  the  (oi. se- 
quences of  such  breaches  in  certain  cases.  Relief  from  forfeiture 
and  nghls  of  re-entry  are  now  regulated  chie6y  by  the  Convey* 
aadog  Actt  t88t  and  lUs.  Under  tbcae  acts  a  right  of  re- 
entry or  faticituic  b  aot  to  be  caCoKaabla  ualoa  aad  lutil  the 
bsaor  has  served  on  Ifcc  kasoe  a  ivritlea  notice  spacifyiag  the 
breach  of  covenant  or  condftfafi  eompMaed  of,  aad  ret|airia| 
him  lo  remedy  it  or  m.ikc  compensation,  and  this  demand  has 
not  within  a  reasonable  tiriic  been  complicil  with;  and  when  a 
lessor  is  proceeding  lo  enforce  suci)  a  ri(.'lit  ilu- coua  i;  u  ,  if  it 
think  fit,  grant  relief  to  the  lessee.  A  forfeiture  is  aJio  waived 
if  the  landlord  elects  not  to  take  advantage  of  it— and  shows 
his  election  either  expressly  or  impliedly  by  some  act,  which 
acknowledges  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy,  tj.  by  the  accept- 
aaca  ai«  ot  aoca  ^  aa  abadiiio  aai 
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not,  «Ucli  hn  Mcned  due  dnce  Uie  brfcttmc,  hf  briBging 
an  actioa  for  audi  roit,  or  by  distnuntng  for  rent  whether  due 
before  or  Lift  IT  "hr  f  irfcilurc. 

A  tenant y  nuy  .iIm)  be  dctCTmirnii  by  merger,  i  t.  where  a 
greater  ancl  a  less  estate  (olnrnlr  and  m<xi  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  wiihout  any  inlrrmcdiate  estate,  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  tcsant  for  yean  obtains  the  fee  lunple.  There  may  alio  be  a 
cither  volunury  or  by  operation  of  law,  which  will 
I  a  tciuncy,  as,  for  example,  when  a  tenant  ii  party 
t*  MM  act,  the  validity  «f  «Mcli,te  ii  kf^aty  Mappa*  from 
dnyiat  aad  iMeh  vwdi  aetbaiMteeavaUhadtketcBaacy 
continued  to  eiist. 

The  land,  on  the  expiration  of  the  teiuncy,  becomes  at  conreon 
law  the  absolute  pr<j|)t-riy  of  the  landlord,  no  matter  how  it 
may  have  been  altered  or  improved  during  the  occupation.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  the  law  has  discriminated  between  the 
contending  claims  of  landlord  and  tenant,  (i)  In  respect  of 
Jixlures  (which  may  be  ahortly  defined  as  roo%-abla  ao  aftxed 
to  the  soti  aa  to  baeiNae  part  IbcreoOt  the  tcsuuat  may  aooiciiDira 
■MaM  ihtM,  atai  tlMT  faavi  bMD  btauglit  aa  (be  pcaaMscs 
fartbapwfawrai  Watt— liabiiiitiM  (waiteBMi).  (a) 
la  rapaa  af  walltiiiwlli.  Im.  tba  pvoita  af  wm  laod,  a  Maul 
may  be  entitlctl  to  these  whose  term  comes  to  an  end  b-.-  the 
happening  of  an  uncertain  contingency  (sec  EuBLEUi  Nrs). 
(j)  A  similar  right  is  very  generally  recognized  by  custom  in 
tenants  who«c  term  expires  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  cttstom 
of  the  district,  in  the  absence  of  stipuLiiiuns  between  the  parties, 
would  be  imported  into  thcif  csotract — the  tenant  going  out 
aa  tba  same  conditions  as  ba  caina  io.  Such  customary  tenant 
ha  implwiiiia  af  tba  leas^  and  on  the  sub- 
I  oC  lha  inifmnn.  and  ia  fuOM  if  the 
I  Mi  UHBOP  daiiac  the  term.  Tenaat  ri^t  is 
■wigiiiMf,  and  an  paii  wder  an  asaignment  of  "an  the  estate 

and  interest"  of  the  outcoing  tcn.uit  in  the  farm.  But,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  the  land  in  its  improvnl  to.mluion  paw* 
over  at  common  law  to  the  landlord.  The  icn.int  ni.-!y  have 
added  to  its  value  by  buildings,  by  labour  applied  to  the  laml, 
or  by  the  use  of  fertilizing  manures,  but,  whatever  be  the  amuunt 
of  the  additional  value,  he  is  not  aatitkd  to  aay  cnaipcaaation 
whatever.    This  again  is  a  matMt  lha  pMtls  uy,  if 

ili^  picHif  lapibuafw 

Tbakwaato  ~ 

naiy  faeaaadc  ia  eoachnioa,  to 
a  f«W  Boaera  autute*  which  haw  affectad  the  law  o(  landlord  and 

tenant.  The  Agncuhural  Moldings  Act  looS  (which  repeals  the 
Agricultural  HoldinijK  Artitof  ihSji.  igno  ana  1906)  give*  to  the  asri- 
Cultural  tcn.int  a  nght  to  cr.inf«  nviiton  for  (i  )  cerrain  specified 
improvrmi  ni  in.ute  by  him  ».ih  ih<  landlord's  pirvious  consent  in 
wruing.  and  (it.)  certain  other  cU»^  of  iropravemenis  although  the 
liadlara'aeoMial  haaaotbetaabuincd.  Asexamplesof  claw  (i.) 
aiay  b«  Wentlontd  aiattbia  ar  enlargement  of  mtildings,  laying 
down  of  permanent  pasture,  makinx  oT  garden*  or  fences,  planting 
of  hops,  embankments  and  liiike*:  as  examolcs  of  (li.) — chalking  of 
land,  clay  burning,  application  10  LirKj  ol  puichaaed  artifu  ul  or 
purchased  manure,  except  thry  hj\c  Ixxn  made  for  the  purixi^e  i.f 
Ouking  provision  to  protei  |  thv  h.jl.liii^  from  injury  or  dcterior.niijn 
ia  the  case  ol  prMpr->vxl  dr.iinaEe  improvcincnii.  nutin-  in  »ri!ing 
anm  be  giwn  to  the  Undkicd,  who  may  then  execute  the  improve- 
Bienu  htauaU  aad  dwKC  tba  tiaaM  «itb  iaiaasst  aol  aacecdini; 
s%  per  anaaaa  an  tha  outlay,  ar  aien  aaaaal  instalments,  payable 
lor  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  laooverable  as  rent,  as  «i<l 
repay  the  outlay,  with  interest  at  tharateof  3%a  >-«ar.  Under  »  1 1 
of  the  act  a  tenant  i>  enritM  to  compensation  for  disturlunrf, 
when  he  iscoropclknt  to  <]ij:t  without  k'><<I  and  -^ulTivicnt  cautc,  and 
for  reasons  inconM»tent  with  good  c&tate  man.i£i-inent.  An  acri- 
cultural  tenant  mav  not  contract  himself  out  of  hii  statutory  right 
to  compensation,  out  "  contracting  out  "  is  apparently  not  pro- 
hibited with  rtgard  to  Ifaa  itaht  ii«M  Mm  by  tlitactaof  iMi  aad 
1900  tomaove&stanaaiWcalieliaacnciadaadiorwbiehlieisaai 
otherwise  entitled  to  compenutinn.  after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
hndlord.  unless  the  latter  cV-t  t  ,  to  purchase  such  fixtures  at  a 
valuation.  The  Agricultural  Mi>lilin,:<.  Act  IQ06  conferred  upon 
O'cry  tenant  (with  ".light  rxtfptiniv.!  rniire  fnt  d'im  <■■(  cropping  and 
of  dupoaal  ot  produce,  notwithtilanding  any  custom  of  the  county 
ar  aapleit  agreement  to  the  contrary.  (See  further  the  article 
BlKTHINT.FiXTUBKS.  Rent  )  TheSmallHoldingsandAlloinients 
Act  Ifot.  which  repealed  previous  acts  of  iMt.  itoo  and  tw.  deals. 
 ' —  iinrilar  to  those  of  the  A^frultafai  IMdiagB  Act  1908, 


meanioff  an  agricultural  holding  which  eiceads  one  acra,  aad 

either  ooe*  not  exceed  hfty  acres,  or.  if  exceeding  fifty  acres,  is  at 
the  dale  of  mIc  or  Urttini|  of  an  annual  value  for  tiie  purpow>  r4 
iiK-omc  tax  not  exceeding  lifty  ftoundu,  tlir  expt,  1  11  .,U.iniii  ul 
includes  a  field  garden).  Section  47  of  the  act  gives  the  tenant  the 
same  rights  to  compensation  as  if  his  boldinc  had  been  a  holding 
under  the  Agricultural  Hoklincs  Act  I90i  imtttmpra).  Compenta- 
I  ton  was  given  to  market  gardeners  for  lanbaaaied  improvemenia 
l>y  the  Market  Gardeners'  ComaenaaCian  Act  1(95  and  by  tJba 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  iqod  for  improvements  effected  before 
the  commencement  of  that  act  on  a  halding  >  utiiv.ited  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  landlord  a«  a  nvirkel  i;.irdcn.  if  the  landlord  had  not 
disaenlcd  in  wnting  to  (tie  iniproM  ^l<'^l^-  VUr  imponant  sections 
of  thc<«  acts  were  incorjjuralctl  in  the  .Agnt  uilural  Holdings  Act 
1908,  k.  4.V 

Scoti  Law. — 1  he  original  Icaie  in  Scots  law  took  the  form  of 
a  grant  by  the  propnetoror  lessor.  But,  with  advancing  dvUiai^ 
lion  and  the  conscr]uent  increase  in  the  ntuabcr  of  the  t 
to  be  imposed  on  both  parties,  lanat  iMcamc  mutual  ( 
bilateral  iaiina.  ItelawaCSaBtlaBdaitAlMidMaadl 
■nay  be  oMMMcrcd  tmder  tWD  main  bea^te— f.  Ordtnary  team, 

Commiin  Ltiw  and  Slalutcry ,  II.  Fiu:!hng  or  Lcng  Lcaui. 

i  Ordinary  Letts,  Common  Law  oh4  Slatmlory. — A  verbal  feaae 
fara  year  is  food.  SuchalcaseformontbiaaiaiviaaMtSaaMi 
e«ao  for  a  year,  esoept  where  the  lessee  baa  tabea  poaaadna.  At 

common  Uw,  while  a  lease  was  binding  on  the  grantor  and  his  he^m, 
it  «-as  not  good  against  "  iinguhr  succesaors."  t.r.  persons  acquiring 
by  purchase  or  adjurlication.  and  the  U-*<*e  wan  liJbU^  to  Ijc  e/ectcd 
by  such  person-*,  imli  i.i  pn-.  .ii.tir>a  u^uailv  takm)  saMne  of  the 
subjects  dcmiiird  »as  ex(>r^  ^-^y  conlerre<i  on  him  by  the  lease.  To 
obvMte  this  difh<  nUy.  the  Stots  Act  1440,  c.  i«.  made  (>os«e*«ioo  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lease  (-<)uivalcnt  to  sasine.  This  enactment 
applies  to  laaaea  af  apricalwial  eabjectfc  bBOSSi.  i_: 

whatever  is/anda  atasHaait  ptetryed  that  (a)  tba  I  

more  than  one  y«ar.  must  he  m  writing,  (ft)  it  must  be  definite  aa  to 
iuhiect.  rent  (which  may  consist  of  money,  grain  or  •ervlces.  if  the 
reddendum  is  not  iUusor> )  and  term  of  duration  possession  mu«t 
lollow  on  the  lease  Sjuvul  [X)wrrs  i>l  v;(.inliiij:  1,  .1^  .ire  eonli  rrttf 
by  statute  00  trustees,  t  I'rusts  |S(o(l.ini.lj  Act  t>>67.  7),  cutatctti 
6mm  (Judicial  Factors  (Scotland)  Act  1889)  .ind  heins  of  entail  (i  f. 
Entail  Act  iSgjt.  ss.  ^  6.  8. 9).  The  rcquiatesof  the  statutory  leases, 
Ust  mentioned,  are  smiibr  to  those  imposed  in  Eaeland  upon  tcsants 
for  life  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts  {v.  sup.  p.  3).  The  rent  stipulated 
lor  must  not  he  illusory,  and  moM  f.nirly  represent  the  value  of  the 
Mif>ircts  leaded,  and  the  term  of  the  lease  mu>t  not  be  enccssive 
(as  to  rent  gem-rally.  «*•  Rem).  A  life-renter  can  only  grant  a  lease 
that  i»  efTtxtu.il  (luriTin  the  sulj<.i.'.ti  nt  e  of  the  lite  rent  Thiie  is 
practically  no  hmitatiun,  but  the  will  of  the  parties,  as  to  the  persons 
M  artmii  a  lease  any  be  t>*nMd.  A  lease  granted  to  a  tenant  by 
aaaMwMpass^aaUadMOidaffartbe  subsistence  of  the  term  to  hM 
heir-at-bw.  even  if  the  laiBe  conttins  no  destination  to  heirs.  Tha 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  lessor  and  the  tenant  (e.g.  as  to  the  use 
of  the  prfkhife,  the  payment  of  rent,  the  quiet  po-ssewion  of  the 
subjects  demis.-<(.  and -as  to  the  payment  M  rates  and  taxes)  ajc 
simibr  to  th«jM'  (misting  under  Englmh  law.  An  .ii:' i<  ultural  lease 
does  not.  apart  from  siipulation.  confer  m-.y  ru-li!  t..  Will  game,  other 
than  hares  and  rabbits  (as  to  which,  sec  the  Ofuund  Oame  Act  IS80. 
and  Gaiia  Laws)  or  any  right  of  fishing.  A  tenant  is  not  entitled, 
without  the  landlord's  oooseat.  to  change  the  character  of  the 
sabieets  den  ;.  1  and,  caoepi  aadar  aa  agtkultaral  lease,  he  la 
hound toqci:  '  I  remisesoadiaaapiiatioQof  tlmleaae.  Inthccaai 
of  urban  U  a  however,  e)cctment  (j.».) — called  in  Scots  I^w 
'■  n  rr'.u\  in,{  "  will  not  be  authofited  unless  the  tenant  received 
40  days'  warning  before  the  term  of  rem0v.1l  In  the  .Thwnre  of  su<  h 
notice,  the  parties  are  heW,  if  there  be  nothipR  in  iheir  com^urt  or  in 
the  lease  inconsistent  with  this  presumption,  to  renew  their  agree- 
ment  in  all  its  terms,  and  ao  on  from  jfcar  to  year  till  dac  aotice  ia 
Kiven  This  is  called  "  tacit  relocation."  A  kaae  may  be  tran^ 
mi;tc.l  (i )  by  "  assignation,"  intimated  to  the  landlord,  and  followed 
I  v  fx-KscsMon  on  the  part  of  the  assignee;  (ii )  by  sub-lease— tha 
effiYi  of  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  under-lease  in  English  law] 
(ill  I  fiy  succession,  as  of  the  heir  of  a  tenant;  (iv.)  in  the  case  of 
agriruliural  holdings,  by  bequest  (.>\gricultural  Holdings  (Srotlandl 
Act  18*3.  s.  29).  A  lease  terminates  (i.)  by  the  expiration  of  its  term 
or  by  advantage  being  taken  l>y  the  Wrtv  in  whose  favour  it  is 
f  a  •*  baiai  "  ta  iba  wnai  lii>)  by  tbe  aecarmK*  of  an 
.  of  pwmad  of  ioifattuee,  thber  eoimentluaal.  or  statutory, 
*.|  where  a  tenant's  rent  is  in  arrcar,  or  '  m!  .  to  remove  on  the 
expiry  of  his  lease  (.^ct  of  Sederunt.  I  )!h  I  I>  1756  Agricultural 
Holdings  Art  iSH\.  v  ^7):  (iii  )  by  the  b,Tnkru|-,!i y  or  infoKrnry  of 
the  tenant,  at  the  landloril'-,  f>ption.  if  it  is  so  stipulated  inthelea«o; 
(iv  )  by  the  dc^ruction,  f  t  by  fire,  of  the  suhfett  le.i'a-d.  unless  the 
landk>rd  is  bound  to  restore  it.  CompU-te  domu  tn.n  of  the  njhucl 
leased,  e.g.  where  a  house  is  burnt  down,  or  a  farm  is  reduced  to 
"  sterility  "  by  flood  Or  bunfeaae.  dbebama  the  tenant  from  tha 
Tbe  fiiiet  «r  parttl  d 


obligatioa  to  pay 


'Tha 


I  dettructirnijus  ^''^^ 
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destruction  be  permanent,  though  panial.  the  failure  of  ihr  -ul  iict 
let  will  give  relief  by  i  ntitlin^  ihc  tvn.int  l  i     nuunce  the  U-.i-a  .  i.nli 
•  deduction  shall  be  allowed,  but  that  if  it  be  merely  tempurar)'  or 

M  t»  rtIM    (Mr«  JVm. 


wcaaoMl,  it  will  not  tmiUc  tlw 
■>  uoa)  Africaltanl 
to  tht  «ad*r  U  CTPMing,  tbe  fmm  mcIbbk  oi  Uk  farm,  and  the 
ri||hts  of  the  incoouriK  and  outgowK  tenant  witb  regard  to  ilu-  way- 
roinc  crop  Where  the  rent  in  morrv.  it  i<s  pf-nrrally  rv»v.itjlc  at 
\Vhi;»unii.iv  ami  Martinmas' — tin*  tw  u  "U  il  iitis."  SjnHtimes 
Ihi"  Irrm  oi  payment  is  be/ore  the  crop  is  rcitH-il.  w>n»etim«'t  aftrr 
"  1  iic  terms  thus  gtipul-ilcil  are  t-illitl  '  Ihi-  1  .jnv<  miuii.il  ttrnib  '; 
the  rent  payabk  by  anticipation  bcioK  called  '  forehand  rent,'  that 
■IMi  w  praUe  aner  the  crtip  is  reaped. '  taKk  iMtt.*  Wbscthr 
MM  la  ia  enito,  oratltarwfK  poyable  in  finiaet,  H  IimIMMmM 
pradnce  of  the  farm,  if  thct«  be  aay.  If  there  ba  none  the 
•enant  is  bound  and  rntiilod  to  deliver  fair  marketable  grain  of  I  be 
omc  kind."  (Jkir»  PrtniipUs,  ss.  IJ04,  1205)  The  general  rule 
»nh  regard  to  "  *  ii  i;  crops  "  on  aral  lc  farm*  is  (I1.U  (he  tenant 
i>i  t  ntitU-d  to  reap  tin- 1  t.i;>  sown  Nrforc  the  torin  o(  removal  (whether 
or  not  that  be  the  n.nur.,1  iiinunitum  o(  the  lease),  the  right  of 
exclitsivr  po*se*iton  (hiu^  hii  during  seed  time.  But  he  is  not  en- 
titUtotWIIWCf  ^  t^arns  in  tkmMf,        the  corn. 

TlMilCllnntOialnoUliti);^  CScomwDlWttlBSjand  1900.  already 
nfemd  t»  incidentally,  contain  prawiaiana — rimilar  to  those  of  the 
Ba^Ml  acta  ■■  to  a  tciiant'a  tigM  to  eompenwtion  for  unexhau«ed 
improvements,  removal  for  non-fnymcnt  of  rent.  rmtKr  to  quit  at 
the  termination  of  a  tenancy,  and  a  tenant  !!  prii|K;rty  in  futures. 
The  Crofters'  Holding*  (Sioiland)  Art-^  lfi.H6,  ifiH?  and  ronf,  r 

on  "  crofter*  "  »prrial  rightit  A  i  miter  i»  definetl  as  "  a  tenant  ol  a 
fcotdii^  "—being  arable  or  pasture  Und.  or  partly  arable  and  partly 
'  imA  -"tnm  mm  to  year  wiw  leaidea  o«  to  holding,  the 
nat     wiiMi  ODM  not  eacecd  £jo  ia  money,  and  which  h 


1  ly>  ia  money, 

Anatad  in  ■  *  cMftlac  puUk.' "  Nwirly  all  the  pariahca  in  Arir^  tl 
lavcraeai,  Roaa,  Cromafty,  SutheriajKl,  Caithnena  and  Orkney  and 
Shctkuui  aaaworto  this  description.  Tlic  crofter  enjos-s  a  perpetual 
tenure  sub)ect  to  tbe  fulfilment  of  certain  condl^i<>n^  ai  to  t^kiyment 
if  rent.  non-astSgnmcnt  ol  ti  nancy.  &c.,  and  to  drieasanre  at  his 
own  option  on  Kivint;  ur-c  year's  notice  to  tbe  landlord.  A  Crofters' 
Commis<ion  conittitiiied  under  the  act*  has  power  to  fix  fair  rents, 
and  the  crofter  un  rcnunciatioa  of  hia  tenancy  or  reaMwal  ttem  Ua 
iMldtng  is  entitled  to  compeimtion  for  penwuient  impaavtanMa. 
The  Small  Holdings  Act  1802  applies  to  Scotbnd. 

Under  the  lawof  Scotland  down  to  1880.  a  landlord  had  aaaecarity 
for  rent  due  on  an  aRricultural  lease  a  "  hypothec  " — •'.«.  a  prrfer- 
pnlial  right  over  ordinary  rri^liiors  and  extending, subject  to  certain 
bmitattons,  over  the  whole  stock  and  crop  of  the  tenant.  This  richt 
was  enforceable  by  acquestration  and  sale.  It  was  abolished  in  ii^Ho 
as  regards  all  lease*  entered  into  after  the  iitb  of  Novcipbct  liUii, 
wWit  the  land  dtniistd  cuoHdcd  two  acrca  In  cxitiil*  and  tfw  land* 
lord  wM  left  t«  rMiflii  alfc  f  cjaciaKiit  WypaOme  AbeHtio*. 
SffBttotid.  Act  iMo). 

11.  SniUmg  wr  LtmgUata, — Uadertbeaelcaae*.  tbe  term  of  which 
b  u-iuatly  9<)  and  sometimes  gj<)9  years,  the  tenant  is  to  a  certain 
ext'  nt  in  thi-  [ifiMtion  of  a  fee  simple  proprietor,  except  that  his  ritht 
is  tt  rmmalile,  and  that  be  can  only  exercise  such  rights  ol  owncrMiip 
as  .irc  conferred  on  him  either  by  statute  or  by  the  terms  of  his  lease. 
Extensive  powers  of  entering  into  such  feaao*  have  been  given  by 
Mlatft  10  trustees  aubjoa  to  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Court  CTrutts 
(SciNlaadl  Act  1867,  *.  3)  aftd  to  heirs  of  entail  (Entail  Acts  1840, 
Itf9,  iStt),  Where  long  kasca  are  "  probative,"  «>.  hoto^ph  or 
tcmeo. 


RtpsUr  ej 


do  Mt  exctsrd  \i  ycara,  or.  eacept  a*  regards  (eases  of 

and  minerals,  and  of  lands  held  by  burgage  tenure,  relate  to 
an  eatent  o(  Utui  exm<ling  50  acres,  and  contain  provisions  for 
renewal,  thry  may  hf  r<vorded  for  pobUcatioo  in  the  Km 

5aii>i'i.  and  such  pul'liration  has  the  C^"  "*  "*   ' — 

tk>n  ol  Leases  |S.olland|  Act  l^j). 

/r^ad.— The  lav  vt  landlBntaMtcaaM  wmmWmB*  Mbaianti- 
ally  the  same  a*  that  dcKHbed  for  England  la.  Htit  tht  modern 
Land  Acts  have  fcadjuited  the  relation  between  landlords  and 
tnant*.  while  the  Laitd  Purchase  Acts  havealmed  at  abolishing  those 
relation*  by  enabling  the  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding 
Thr  way  was  paviil  hit  thc«-  chan^cc!.  by  tlx-  exi»tct»i  e  ui  I'lstei  ol  a 
fcx.il  custom  having  virtuallv  thr  li  to-  i>f  l.iw.  which  h.id  two  main 
lejture> — fixity  of  trnurr.  and  fni-  rii;ht  of  sale  l>y  the  tenant  of  his 
inten*st.  These  pnnciplcs,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  fair  rents 
iMtlcd  by  jwliaal  roean*.  were  gndoalhr  alibliahed  by  tte  Lmi 
Acta  of  1870  and  Mifaarqueni  years,  MM  tW  whole  ayateoi  wm  (» 
■Kv'rllfd  by  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  (see  Ireland) 

Vr.iud  Si:l(s  — The  law  of  l.nndlord  and  tenant  in  ihc  United 
Sia^s  i-.  ir,  lis  pniKiplis  ."-inular  lo  thi>sc  of  English  law  It  is 
only  possible  lo  in<iicatc.  by  way  of  example,  some  of  the  poiiili 
gf  similarity.  Ihc  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
CMUd.  altered  and  dtsaolved  ia  the  tome  way,  aad  the  rights 
nd  dotka  of  partieg  an  aufaataatially  idniticaL  A  kaw  biuk 
.  akkv  Id  iuctf  w  by  dav  nfcnMe.  all  tbe  terms  of  a 
canlnct— the  umm  tt  Ike  pwtiea,  descrifMion  ol  ike 
lavptrtjr  kt,  tJwnsi  (ifcBiiiziaMl 


is  not  essential.  That  is  a  matter  o(  idenUfioaliOB  aa  t«  tteg 
only  In  Pennsylvania,  pard  evidence  of  ib«  daM  it  dktmiL 
I>a  pMrai,  Mmitam  dpctriw  it  iktt  ii*m  tht  mmmI  i» 
oaaHlBHl  fa  agpagf  wMm  tbey  mm.  c— met  limmtm  by 

refercace,  and  that  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  connect 
tbem.  Tbe  English  doctrine  that  a  verbal  lease  may  be  specific- 
ally etifonud  if  tlure  liai  been  f>art  performance  by  the  [KfaW 
s«-ekinK  the  rctncily  ha.s  been  fully  adopted  in  ntarly  all  the 
.•\rr.crx_an  staU-s.  The  law  as  lo  the  rights  and  otiligations  of 
icca  and  sub-lessees  and  as  to  surrender  is  ibe  same  as  in 
Forfeiture  only  renders  a  lease  void  as  ngaids  the 
le«att  U  my  bt  mini  by  iht  faaor,  and  ■»w|ii>aM  kgr  tbe 

^  &        A  m  A.  AAA-  AA  ^  — .  ^      ^  — .  _ 


la  iraivet .  Where  there  k  a  kaae  for  a  certain  period 
no  mtfee  to  qtiit  is  necessary.  In  uncertain  tenancies  thete  ntiat 

be  reasonable  mjlirc-i  r.  at  rommon  law  six  miinliis  generally. 
The  notice  necessary  lo  ditcrmmc  a  monthly  <ir  weekly  tenancy 
is  generally  a  tnutilh  or  a  week  (see  furihtr  under  Lodglb, 
LoiXiiNGs).  In  the  United  Stales,  as  in  England,  the  covenaol 
for  quiet  enjoyment  only  extends,  so  far  as  rcbies  to  tbe  acta 
of  third  parties  to  Indul  acta  ol  disturbance  ia  the  cajoyBeal 
of  the  subject  aynod  to  ba  tat. 

systema  of  land  temnc  in  fefce  fa  olber  cantifca.  Oaly  tba 

question  of  ihc  legal  relations  between  landlord  .ind  tenant  can 
be  toutlu'  l  ujMjn.  In  France,  the  Code  Civil  recognizes  two 
such  relationships,  the  IcltiiiK  tu  hire  of  houses  {bttU  d  loyrr) 
and  the  U-lting  to  farm  of  rural  properties  (bail  i  jermt).  To  a 
certain  extent,  both  forms  of  tenancy  arc  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  The  letting  may  be  either  written  or  verbal.  But  a 
verbal  leaae  prcscnis  this  disadvantage  that,  if  it  is  unpeifannad 
and  «Mof  Ibe  paitka  dcoice  Ha  wklCDce.  it  eiuot  ba  paMrad 
by  witnawaa.  The  potty  who  dadca  tbe  kuing  can  only  be  pal 
to  his  oath  (Arts.  1714-1715).  It  may  further  be  noted  that  fa 
the  case  o(  a  verbal  lease,  notice  to  quit  is  regulated  by  the 
custom  of  the  place  (Art.  i7.if')-  Ti\c  tenant  or  fanner  has  the 
righl  of  underletting  or  assigning  his  leaMr,  in  the  absence  of 
prohibiting  stipulation  (Art.  171 7).  1  he  lo^or  is  bound  by  the 
oatuie  of  his  contract  and  without  the  need  of  any  pattkwlat 
«jpiikljan  (i.)  to  deliver  to  Uic  leasee  the  tfaaf  faired  fa  sflMl 
stato  of  npaki  (ik)  to  atfafafa  k  to  a  Mala  to  aeive  tba  iMifaM 
(or  «bkb  it  htobeea  IM;  to  Menn  to  lie  kaew  panctobfa 
enjoyeMBt  during  tbe  cootfauaDoe  of  the  lease  (Arte.  iTsp^iyeo). 
He  it  bound  to  warrant  tbe  leasee  against,  and  to  {ndeionify 
him  for,  any  loii  arising  from  any  faults  or  defects  in  the  thing 
hired  which  prevent  its  use.  even  though  he  was  not  aware 
ol  ihcm  at  the  lime  of  the  kax-  Art  17J1)  1(  during  the 
continuance  of  the  letting,  the  thing  hired  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  acddent,  the  IcaK  is  canceDed.  In  case  of  partial  dcatructiaBs 
the  Jeana  may.  acoaidfaf  to  dfcueestancea,  dcasand  cilher  ■ 
diminiitioa  of  lb*  peksb  m  tbe  cancellation  «|  tbe  ieaw.  Is 
k  IbM  finviid  far  daMfto  (Ait.  syaa).  The 
dwfag  Ibe  kaae.  chance  tba  fam  al  the  tUng 
hired  (Art.  1723).  Tbe  lessee  is  bound,  on  hi*  side  (1.)  lo  uia 
the  thing  hired  like  a  good  head  of  a  household  {hon  ptre  dt 
familte),  in  .anordamr  wilh  the  iijircvi  or  [irf?.iinird  (/uqK  ?vc 
of  the  hiring,  (li.)  to  pay  tbe  price  of  the  hmng  at  the  times 
agreed  (Art.  172S).  On  breach  of  the  former  oblif;ation,  tlie 
lease  mey  ba  Judicially  cancelled  (Art.  1729)  As  to  the  coo* 
scquenoto  of  bnaeb  of  tba  Uttar,  eee  Rbkt.  If  a  ttaumax  al 
iba  flMditloo  of  the  propeity  Ukf  dfa  IkMl  bM  bm  pNVUad. 
the  ksaee  must  give  it  up  euch  to  be  wcefaud  it  aiua#m  to  Iht 
Stat  I  mint,  cxtcpt  what  has  perished  or  decayed  by  age  or  by 
means  of  fnrie  mcjfnre  (Art.  1 730).  In  the  absence  of  an  Hat 
dti  iiiux.  the  Irtsee  is  presumed  to  have  received  the  thing  hired 
in  a  good  state  ol  tenantabk  repair,  and  must  so  yield  it  up, 
saving  proof  lo  the  coBtiuy  (Aft.  1751).  He  is  liabk  for  injurica 
or  loeaca  happeataf  duiat  fas  rwjiymwil,  onleas  he  peoua  IbM 
they  have  tabaa  pfaci  nkboMbkfafdl  (Ait.  rn*)\ >»  ptrticiitar» 
for  kas  by  fire  unkea  he  sboartbat  the  fiee  happened  by  aocideM, 
fan*  mttjtmt,  or  defect  af  ooottnKtian,  oe  tbmigb  en— uic*- 

(Art.  iTsa>-  The  kaMw  k 
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liable  for  injaries  and  looses  happtninf;  by  the  «ct  of  persons 
belonging  to  his  bouse  or  of  his  sub-tcnanti  (Art.  1735).  A  lease 
termiMtes  (i.)  at  the  rxpiraiion  of  the  pn-iinbt-d  term  (Art. 
1737) — *t  that  period  Um  imee  remains  and  is  left  in  poases- 
rfM,  there  is,  in  the  c«N«f  Wltten  leaaea,  a  tacit  renewal  (tafiie 
fWMiiwatM)  €f  tk«  iMM  M  ft  vcrbtl  Imm  (Aita.  1738-1739); 
OI.)bgrthtlMi«ftha«hliitiiNdnihrtk*dBlialt«rtiMleMor 
or  lenee  In  the  fnUUineat  ol  tMr  mpectlve  dUlptfoM  (Art. 
1741),  but  (iil.)  not  by  the  death  eitber  of  the  lc«ar  «r  flf  tlW 
lessee  (1741).  The  comliiions  of  Ejectment  are  stated  under 
that  heading.  The  sp<(ial  rules  (Arts.  1753-1761)  relative 
to  the  hin-  ul  huusts  arc  louchii)  up<iri  in  LoocEt  AND  Lodgings. 
It  only  remains  here  to  refer  to  those  applicable  to  leases  to 
fun.  The  leasee  is  bound  to  stock  the  farm  with  the  cattle 
•ad  iaq>lciiwDU  neccMuy  for  its  Iwbandfy  (Art.  1766),  and  to 
MKk  ia  the  places  sppohmd  for  Ibe  papoie  in  the  lease  (Art. 
g|4yK  Al«MB(iiliiBfMMMicawltln«f(flvidiBttteproduce 
vllk  tlw  teanr,  cm  onlf  mink't  «r  uatgn  tt  he  b  cxpreaaly 

empowered  to  do  so  by  the  !ca^  f  Art  176O  The  lessee  must 
give  notice  to  the  le&stir  ol  any  atli  of  usurpation  committed 
on  the  properly  (  An.  1768).  If  at  least  half  of  the  harvc;;!  in 
any  year  is  destroyed  by  accident,  the  lessee  (a)  in  thccase  of  a 
lane  for  several  yean,  obtains,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  a  refund 
•f  NBt,  bf  vtjr  of  indcBinity,  unless  he  has  been  indemnified 
hyjwinwwthMrTfili;  W  in  the  case  of  a  leaae  l«r«y«nr  only. 


fefand  is  pcyaHt  If  the  pesduee  was  ac  vcrad  belBN  dM  MXMant , 

unless  the  lessor  was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it,  when  he  must 
bear  his  share  of  the  Iom,  provided  the  lessee  was  not  in  mori 
as  regards  the  delivery  of  the  lessor's  portion.  The  lessee  has 
no  right  to  a  refund  when  the  cause  of  damage  w.^s  mssing 
and  known  at  the  date  of  the  least  (Art  5  1760-1771V  I.i.ilil.iy 
for  loss  by  "  accidents  "  may  be  thrown  on  the  lessee  by  express 
(Art.  1771).  "Acridenu"  here  nwan  ordhiaTy 
Mty.  ncfa  m  hail,  Hthipjng  or  fnat,  and  the 
friDnotheaaNai 
Mdi  as  war  or  Hoods,  uaksa  he  has  heeo  onde  lahle  for  all 
•eridents,  foreseen  or  unforeseen  (Art  177.1)-  A  vertial  tease 
bdeemcH  to  \<f  for  the  term  neces-sary  to  cn.iM(  xhr  K--\(-c  to 
gather  in  all  the  produce,  thus  for  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  meadow 
or  vineyard;  in  the  case  of  lands  leased  in  litlajje,  where  they 
are  divided  into  shifts  or  seasons,  for  as  many  years  as  there  are 
shifts  (Art.  1774).  The  outgoing  nust  leave  for  the  incominf 
meat  convnieBt  hooaiag  ud  other  *tW*^  for  the  labooit 
el  the  year  Idbuhm  the  hMoaiag  — t  procure  for  the 

and  for  the  harvests  reHiahdnf  to  be  gX  h.  IncltlMrciBethe 
CUttoei  of  the  place  is  to  lv>  ff  Ilowr  J  (  An  1-77).  The  outgoing 
tenant  must  leave  the  straw  and  manure  of  the  year,  if  he  received 
them  at  the  beginning  of  his  lease,  and  even  where  he  has  not 
so  received  them,  the  owner  may  retain  them  according  to 
valuation  (Art.  1778).  A  word  must  be  added  as  to  letting  by 
chcptel  {hail  A  ckepuiy—*  contract  by  which  eoe  of  the  parties 
^«ca  to  the  other  a  stock  of  cattle  to  kaqt  tnder  condittons 
•treadoabetmen  them  (Art.  1800).  There  are  sevHilvuieties 
ef  the  COatlBCt,  (i.)  simple  cheptel  (cJupitl  timple)  in  trUdl  the 
whole  sto<k  is  supf>lied  by  the  less,>r— the  lessee  takiH  half 
the  profit  and  bearing  half  the  loss  (Art.  1804);  (ii.)  cbcptd 
by  moiety  (ckfpid  d  moietU)—heTc  carh  of  the  conlracting 
parlies  iumi<ihes  half  of  the  stock,  which  remains  common  fur 
profit  or  loss  (Art.  1818);  (iii.)  cheptel  given  toa  farmer  (/ennier) 
•r  partidpating  cultivator  (cofow  fvHain) — in  the  cheptel 
l^n  to  the  tanar  (alao  called  thtptd  dt  fer)  stock  of  a  value 
«qul  to  the  iMrtid  pike  ef  the  stock  livaa  iMat  he  kfl  at 
lbe«ipiiyeftbelaaee(Ait.  iStt);  cheptel  ghraa  to  the  partici- 
pating cultivator  resembles  simple  cheptel,  except  in  pdnts 
oi  detail  (Arts.  18171830);  (Iv.)  the  term  "  cheptel  "  is  also 
improperly  applied  to  a  contract  by  which  cattle  are  given  to  be 
housed  and  led — here  the  lessor  retains  the  ownership,  but  has 
ealy  the  pro6t  of  the  calves  (Art.  i8ji). 
The  Fieach  qratoa  just  described  is  hi  force  ia  it»  aatiicty 
~  tm  (Code  Ovil.  Am.  iyi3<t«»)  i>4  iw  bw  ■  l^iwH 


to  some  extent  in  Italy  (Civil  Code,  Art*.  1568  et  seq.),  Spsia 
(Civil  Code,  Arts  1541  et  seq.),  and  Portugal  (Qvil  Code,  Arts. 
iiqS  et  seq  ,  1505  et  seq.).  In  all  these  countries  there  are 
varieties  of  emphyteutic  tenure;  and  in  Italy  the  mczzadria 
or  metayer  system  (see  Chdl  Code,  Arts.  1647  et  seq.)  exists. 
The  German  Civil  Code  adopts  the  distinction  between  bail  i  loyet 
(Miehl.  Arts.  S3S  et  seq.)  and  toif  A  /time  (Pacht.  Arts.  581 
Haaq.)^DMchlawake(CiviC9dBkAita.  isa9etMqh)iB  aimilar 
to  the  AcBcibi 

The  Indian  law  ti  laadlord  and  tenant  b  described  b  the 
article  Indian  Law.  The  laws  of  the  various  British  colooias 
on  the  subject  are  too  numerous  and  loo  diflrrcnt  to  be  dealt 
with  here.  In  Mauritius,  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Civil  arc 
in  force  without  modi6cation.  In  Quebec  (Civil  Code,  ,'\rts. 
1605  et  seq.)  and  St  Lucia  (Civil  Code,  Arts.  151a  et  seq  )  they 
have  been  reproduced  by  the  local  law.  In  many  of  the  colonies, 
parts  of  the  EagUrii  bw  of  landlord  and  tenant,  coobdoo  law 
•ad  alalatoqr.  have  beta  latiodiwcd  bjr  kcal  enactmeau  (cf. 
British  Guiana,  Otd.  4  of  tS4<;  Jaattica,  1  Virt.  c.  16).  Ia 
others  (e.g.  Victoria,  laadlead  aad  1%aaM  Act  XS90,  Na  tiet; 
Ontario,  Rev.  Stltt.  tt^lt  *>  <l4  COMtlMMkV  IMMII 
been  passed. 

AuTHOaiTUS. — EngUih  Law:  Wolstenholme.  Brinton  and 
Ceneeyanttnt  and  SftUrd  l^nd  Acn  (Ixtndon,  9th  ed.,  1905);  tl< 
and  Challis,  Cetmy  -  end  Sctdrd  Land  Atlt  (London,  7th  ed.. 
1009):  Fo4,  on  Latuiiatd  and  TtnaiU  (Loodoo,  Alb  ed.  1907); 
WoodfalLen  LmMmd  end  r(iiMn«<Londsa.  ibhedn  WhTawwWi 
LandM  and  T—mt  (Leadon.  ndod..  100$).  Seola  Law:  NoaMt, 
on  I-aniihrii  and  Ttnmnt  (Edinburgh,  4th  ed..  1876):  Raaktne.  oa 
Lcn.i  (ranerihip  (Edinburgh.  3rd  ed..  1801);  Ranldne.  oo  Ltom 
(E  '.inbur^h,  ind  ed  .  1893):  Hunter.  Landlord  and  Tenant  (ath  c4. 
(j  <  .uthnc,  tdinburnli.  1876)-  lrl^^.  l.aw:  Kelly's  StdiaiK  Lav  tf 
LfiniUnni  and  I  rnnni  irt  Ireland  (Uul.lin.  1898)  :  Barton  and  Cherry  i 
Lerd  All  i^tjd  (Dublin,  lH</i);  (Jiiill,  Hamillon  and  I.ongworth, 
Imk  Land  Acts  of  loox  and  1004  (Dubiia,  1904).  Americas  Law: 
Boevicr.  Law  Dittummy  fad.  Raate)  J. I ■iiil.  itgy);  hIcAdaa. 
JUgktt.  fewaito mi  t  fsiaSff I  £a«tfiidoa«  TamSSl  biwm  Yetk. 
1000):  Wood,  Um  tf  LandM  and  Tenant  (New  York,  IMS). 
Foreign  and  Cokmial  Laws:  Field,  LandktUini  and  Ike  tOaUm  m 
UmOmd  aad  l^HMOfte  earisM  Cialrisi;  Jbli«  CSsmv  Umukm 
Notaa).  (London aad  ■estaa.  Hp»  lieiV  (A.W.IU 


LANDOH.  CHARLES  PAOL  (1760-1816),  French  painter  and 
art-author,  was  Ixirn  at  Nonant  in  1760.  He  entered  the  studio  of 
Rognault,  and  won  the  first  prize  of  the  .Xfndemy  in  1791. 
After  his  return  from  Italy,  disturbed  by  the  Revolution,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  painting  for  letters,  but  be  began  to 
exhibit  in  179s.  and  continued  to  do  so  at  various  intervals  up 
101814.  Hb"  Leda  "obtained  an  award  of  merit  in  1801,  and  is 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Bb"  ll«thcr'»Le»oa,'"'PMda]id  Viifinb 
Bathing,"  and  "  Daedahs  aad  Icaiaa  "  have  beta  engraved;  bOI 
his  works  on  painting  and  painters,  which  reach  nearly  oae 
hundred  volumes,  form  his  chief  title  to  be  remembere<l.  In 
spite  of  a  complete  want  of  critical  accuracy,  an  extreme  tarc- 
lessnesi  in  the  biographical  details,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  line 
engravings  by  which  they  arc  illustrated,  Landon's  Anuales 
du  Uutft,  in  33  vols.,  form  a  vast  repertory  of  compoaitMBS  by 
masters  of  every  age  and  school  of  permanent  value.  Laadoe 
also  published  Lim  aj  Cdebralai  Pasalers,  in  u  vols.;  Am 
HiHmiui  DueHfUm  if  Paris,  s  vob.;  a  Dmripttom  of  Landam, 
with  42  plates,  and  descriptions  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  the 
Giustinitnl  collecHon.  and  of  the  gaUery  of  the  duchesse  de 
Bcrrv    I(r  died  at  Paris  in  1816. 

UNDON.  LBHTIA  BUZABBTH  (i8o>-i8i8).  English  poet 
and  novelist,  better  known  by  her  initials  L.  E.  L.  than  as  Miss 
Landon  ot  Mta  Madcan,  waa  descended  from  an  old  Hereford* 
shire  family,  ud  WIS  bom  at  Chelsea  on  the  t4tb  of  AagM 
tSot.  ShewMtlaaiiteeilBChetaeawhere  Mba  MitforddM 
received  bar  edacatbo.  HeriMher,  aa  army  agent,  amassed  a 
large  property,  which  he  lost  by  speculation  shortly  t>eforc  his 
death.  About  1815  the  Landons  made  the  ncquaintann-  of 
William  Jerdan,  and  l.etiiia  bepin  her  contributions  to  the 
Literary  CiKftte  and  to  various  Christmas  annuab.  She  also 
published  some  volumes  of  verse,  which  soon  won  for  her  a  wide 
himiy  faaM.  The  geatte  mebachoiy  and  naMBtk  1 
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tmjTCMB  seaimf  her  the  <!>'nipathy  and  approval  of  a 
'<rtfe dw  of  Tetdcni.  She  displays  richness  of  fancy  and  aptness 
of  Unguage,  but  her  work  sutlcrcd  from  hasty  production,  n.-ul 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  large  sums  she  earned  by  her 
li'.cnry  labours  were  cx[K-iKletl  on  the  support  of  her  family. 
An  cngajcmcnt  to  John  Forstcr,  it  is  said,  was  broken  off  through 
the  iatcrventioa  of  tCUdllnioDgcrs.  In  June  1838  she  married 
Onqje  Madwn,  §mam  Vl  the  Gold  Gnat,  but  the  only  sur- 
ii*<d  bcr  nsniiae^  pioved  to  bo  vet7  oabtppy;  b^ 
MBlte.  She  died  on  the  t5th  of  October  i8i8  at  OipeCotut  from 
a  overdose  of  prussic  acid,  which,  it  b  supposed,  was  taken 
2  cf  "dentally. 

For  some  time  L.  F.  T..  wis  joint  etJitor  of  the  l.iUrary  Cazftlf. 
Her  first  \-.iI:irnc  ijf  |«<t.'\  .ip(j«,ircd  in  i8jo  uiiilrr  ihu  t;tlr  The 
Hit  of  Adeiiiidt,  and  was  (olluwcd  by  other  coUcctioas  o(  verses 
wUk  wnilar  titles.  She  alto  wrote  teveral  noveiib  of  which  the  best 
h  BStd  Ckmrcm  (1837).  Various  editions  of  her  Po€tkal  Works 
tsvB  been  published  since  her  dcith,  one  in  1880  with  an  intro- 
tetacy  memoir  by  W.  B.  Scott.  The  Life  and  Littnry  Remains 
teilis  BKaaMA  ttmim,  by  Lmmu  filaochaf^i  Wawod  la  i«4i, 
•ad  a  saeoad  odMan  la  tSgg. 

UMDOR.  WALTEtl  SAVAGB  fi77--iS64l,  EnplUh  writer, 
tldeit  son  of  Waltrr  Lai.  Jor  a.'ui  hii  wife  Elizabeth  Savage,  was 
born  at  \\  arwick  un  ilic  io'.h  of  January  1775.  [He  was  sent  to 
Rugby  school,  but  was  removed  at  the  headmaster's  request 
i-.d  studied  privately  with  Mr  Langley,  vicar  of  Ashbourne. 
In  i79,j  he  ehtercd  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  adopted 
RpabUcan  principles  and  in  1794  fired  a  gun  at  the  windows  of 
A  Toqr  for  whom  lie  had  aa  aTcnioou  He  ma  raitiatcd  fat  a 
'  ]w,  and,  ahhoH^  the  avtlMrithi  ««n  wflBat  to  eoadooe  the 
ofnoe,  hie  refused  to  return.  The  affair  led  to  a  quarrel  with 
hit  father  In  which  Landor  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving 
hUnc  for  ever.  He  was,  howwi  r,  rt  t  oncik'd  with  hi.^  family 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friend  Dorothtj  Lyttelton.  lie  entered 
no  profession,  but  his  father  allowed  him  £i5eift]Wtt(iMl  he 
was  free  to  live  at  home  or  not  as  be  pleased.) 

In  1795  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  divided  Into  three  books, 
tht  Pmms  oJ  Walttr  Savage  Luidtr,  and,  in  pamphlet  fonn  of 
tiiaetceo  pa^es,  an  aooajmont  Jf«Mf  EputU,  mpm^uUy 
ittictlei  lo  Earl  SUuthepe.  No  poet  at  the  afle  of  twenty  ever 
haA  OMHre  vigour  of  style  and  fluency  of  vene;  nor  perhaps  has 
tty  ever  shown  such  masterly  command  of  epigram  and  satire, 
made  vivid  and  vital  by  the  purest  enthusiasm  .ind  most  Rcncrous 
-  'iijn.  1  hrie  years  later  apfR-arcd  the  first  L<iilioii  of  the 
' .  j".  great  work  which  wa.s  to  in-^cribc  his  name  for  ever  among 
the  great  names  in  English  poetry.  The  second  edition  of  Crbir 
appeared  ia  l8oj,  with  a  text  corrected  of  grave  errors  and 
Improved  hf  Wgniiicent  additions.  About  the  same  time  the 
whole  poM  «u  alao  published  in  a  Latin  form,  which  for 
«4iht  and  mdodjr  of  ttne,  lor  power  and  perfect  ion  of  laagDage, 
wm  always  dispoto  the  pelm  of  i»ecedencc  with  the  EagiUi 
ycatoD.  [MisfaUHS^deafhfBiSosputhiminpaaseaiSonflfaB 
independent  fortune.  Landor  settled  in  Bath.  Here  in  i?o8 
he  met  Southcy,  and  the  mutual  appreciation  of  the  two  poits 
Ifl  lo  a  warm  friendship.]  In  180S,  under  an  impulM-  not  k-ss 
licroic  than  that  which  was  afterwards  to  lead  Byron  lo  a 
Rlorious  death  in  redemption  of  Greece  and  his  own  Rood  fame, 
I-indor,  then  aged  thirty-three,  kfl  England  for  Spain  as  a 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  national  annjr  against  Napoleon  at  the 
Iwad  of  a  Kj^atent  nitaed  and  supported  at  hit  aok  ci^ense. 
AlteraonethteeaBOMhe* campaigning  cametbeaSdr^  CIntra 
Md  its  disasters;  "  his  troop,"  in  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
"dbpetscd  or  melted  away,  and  he  came  back  to  England  in  as 
8teat  a  hurry  as  he  had  left  it,"  but  bringing  with  him  the 
Iwnourable  recollection  of  a  brave  design  unselfishly  attempted, 
and  the  material  in  his  memory  for  the  sublimcst  poem  published 
"1  our  language,  between  the  last  masterpiece  of  Milton  and  the 
ftr^t  masterpiece  of  SbeOey— one  equaUy  worthy  to  stand 
wwhillrimd  beside  either  for  poetic  perfectkn  as  wd  aa  moral 
"^yHtehlty  tiagedyof  Caiiwl/«Hlwi,wMdiapptaiad  to 
iStii  without  the  name  of  its  aul^.  No  oonparaUe  work  is 
to  be  found  in.  English  poetry  between  the  date  of  Samson 
aad  tto  dato  Of  JtaiMltoH  C^MliMdi  aad  With  both 
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these  great  works  it  has  some  points  of  greatoM  ftl  aenmon. 
The  .^u{K-rhuman  isolation  of  agony  and  endurance  which  en- 
circles and  exalts  the  hero  is  in  each  rase  rxpri  ssed  with  equally 
appropriate  magnificence  of  effect.  The  style  of  CtmiU  JulioH, 
if  sonu  Nsliiit  deficient  in  dramatic  ease  and  the  fluency  of  natwal 
dialogue,  has  such  might  and  parity  and  majceljot  qpaech  at 
elsewhere  we  find  only  in  Titiltmi  in  hliif  ind  in  BtcadHy  iMtalDlid. 

Ia  May  »8n  Leadorhadnddsriynairied  Miss  Julia  ThuilUtr , 
wMtwIioieleolcifcehadMlwttBlwe  at  fast  sight  inaball-room 
at  Bath;  and  in  June  they  settled  for  a  while  at  I.lanthony  Ablicy 
in  Monmouthshire,  from  whence  he  was  worrictl  m  thni'  years* 
time  by  the  comliincd  vexation  of  neighbours  and  tinani--, 
lawyers  ami  lords-lieutenant;  not  before  much  toil  and  money 
had  been  nobly  wasted  on  attempts  to  improve  the  sterility  of 
the  land,  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  and  raise  the  comlilioo  of 
the  peasantry.  He  left  Enghind  for  France  at  first,  bot  afMr 
a  brief  residence  at  Itet  took  up  hie  abode  forlhnt ]««» at 
Como;  "  and  three  man  r^^^'ia  ymt»  te  •HMd,"  mn  Mt 
hfafiapber,  "betweca  Ite  wdnttoK  Mm  fitded  lift- 
tent  in  Flotence  in  tttr.** 

In  i8j5  he  had  an  unfortunate  difTercnce  with  his  wife  which 
ended  in  a  coiiipltie  separation.  In  18:4  afipcarcd  the  first 
series  of  his  Imagitiijry  Conzrrsalions,  in  18:6  "the  second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  ";  a  supplementary  third  volume 
was  added  in  i8i8;  and  in  1829  the  second  series  was  given  to 
the  world.  Not  until  1846  was  a  fresh  instalment  added,  ia  tho 
second  volume  of  his  collected  and  selected  works.  Dutoglto 
iwtffral  hf  httl  |fflHi*hTi1  thTff^rthof  nwt  ftwwto  Md  f^M/M 
book!  to  pioaei  n»  OUUrn  md  &MriMtoi  Wmim 
Shakes feare  (1834),  Ptriektani  Aspasia  (1836),  The  Penl&mmm 
(«837).  To  the  last  of  these  was  originally  appended  Tllr 
Pcnijiogia,  com. lining  five  of  the  very  finest  among  his  shorter 
studies  in  dramatic  poetry.  In  1847  he  published  his  iiK-st 
important  Latin  work,  Ppcwl.'/-;  (/  i';.  uf,;,'.i  in  s,  Loiiiprising, 
with  large  additions,  the  main  contents  of  two  former  volumes 
of  idyllic,  satiric,  elegiac  and  lyric  verse;  and  in  the  same  golden 
year  of  his  poetic  life  appeared  tho  veiy  crown  and  flower  of 
its  manifold  labours,  the  //e//rwto  tf  Walttr  Smafi  LtndWf 
enlarged  aad  camplrted.  T«d«e  jreeia  htcr  (hie  book  WM 
re-tomed,  with  addhioae  of  dor  or  loo  valae,  wftli  ellenttlom 
generally  to  be  regretted,  and  with  omiastons  invariably  to  be 
deplored.  In  1853  he  put  forth  The  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree, 
coiitairiinf;  fresh  con%'ersations,  critical  and  <  "n^ruvcrsial  es.sa>'B, 
miscrllaneous  epifirams,  lyrics  ,ind  occasional  |K)cins  of  various 
kind  .intl  merit,  closing  with  /■;;t-  S(ii:cs  on  the  martyrdom 
of  Beatrice  Ccnci,  unsurpassed  even  by  their  author  himself 
for  noble  and  heroic  pathos,  for  subtle  and  genial,  tragic  aad 
profound,  ardent  and  compoiJenito  insight  toto  dwraeter, 
with  oonmmmate  maatciT  of  diamatlc  aod  niiitiial  truth. 
IB  i8s«  he  piAlMMl  itaHagr  mi  ChUitoi  JiMwi  M  «b 
Study,  twatoft  wBtornthagoMato  dhlnBetiiiAaleBi  wiali 
siif! irc  (optooeUnbWiaiMatthatowgNatBiaitftof'Uiierii 

drama. 

In  185S  appeared  a  metrical  miscellany  bearing  the  title  of 
Dry  Slicks  Ft}s,rUd  by  W.  S.  Landor,  and  containing  among 
other  things  Rraver  and  lighter  certain  epigrammatic  and  satirical 
attacks  which  reinvolvc<l  biro  in  the  troubles  of  an  action  for 
libel;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  r<  turned  for  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life  to  Itai|y,  whkb  he  bad  left  for  England  to 
i8js.  (He  wae  advised  to  aadK  over  his  prapcrty  to  hiatoadljr, 
on  whom  he  was  itow  dependent.  They  appear  to  have  icfoacd 
to  make  him  an  allowance  unless  he  returned  to  England.  By 
the  exertions  of  Robert  BrowninR  an  allowance  was  secured. 
Browning  settled  him  first  at  Siena  and  then  at  Florence.! 
Embittered  and  d  ,!  rai  ted  by  domestic  dissensions,  if  brightened 
and  relieved  by  the  affection  and  veneration  of  friends  and 
strangert,  this  final  period  of  his  troubled  and  splflbdid  career 
caaeatlart  toacpiiet  endoo  the  17th  of  Scptenbcr  tM4>  la 
the  preoedhig  year  he  had  published  a  last  votnae  of  HmU 
Nfb,  wkk  Ai^UdMt  Ftmu,  E^lBih  and  I.aU>,*<ha  better 
part  of  then  wA  worthy  to  be  indeed  fha  "laM  findt "  of  • 
jrtMwMAaHernlBKleiilliFei^iyetoibadhmithhg 
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lovdtacn. 

A  complete  list  of  Lander's  writinps,  published  or  privately 
printed,  ir>  t^nglish,  Latin  and  h.iliiii,  including  pamphlets, 
fly-sheets  and  occasional  ncwspajx  r  correspondence  on  political 
or  literary  questions,  it  wouUl  l>c  diiiicuk  to  give  an>-whcrc  and 
impossible  to  give  here.  From  nineteen  almost  to  ninety  his 
iotaUccUul  ud  liumy  activity  was  indrfatigably  incessant; 
bol*  henfii  al  iMt  lik«  Charles  Lamb,  wfaoM  andialadjnir»Uon 
Iw  M  coadiiVjr  ntont^  he  CMild  Mt  «aU  a  Mia  «l  tiina  li^ 
vUehdidMibawthaniik-of  hb^KoMabtad"  ia  lu 
IMUhkM  aad  command  of  a  ttyk  at  onoa  tbe  BKHt 

powetful  aad  tbe  paitst  ol  his  age.  The  one  charge  which  can 
ever  seriously  be  brought  and  maintained  against  it  is  that  of 
such  occasional  obscurity  or  difficulty  as  may  arise  from  excessive 
strictness  in  conJeiiiatioii  of  phrjK:  and  expurgation  of  matter 
not  always  bupctiluous,  and  sometimes  almost  indispensable. 
Hb  English  prase  and  his  Latin  verse  arc  perhaps  more  ffcqtiently 
aad  more  gravely  liable  to  this  charge  than  either  his  Engli^ 
vase  or  his  Latin  prose.  At  times  it  is  wcU-ni^  impossible  for 
aa  kicaiUMl  a«lif^  a  adMbnUp  Jais  aaqaiiiie  a^ 
Ihu  Ui  awn,  to  catA  tb*  pndM  ^nctioa  aad  knov  tba  perfect 
CMiseofhisrapidthou^tandradiantatteraaoe.  Hiisapparcntly 
■tudious  pursuit  and  preference  of  the  most  terse  and  elliptic 
expression  whiih  cotdd  be  found  for  anything  he  might  have  to 
say  could  not  but  occasionally  make  even  so  sovereign  a  master 
of  two  great  languages  apj>ear  "dark  with  exLtj,^  of  light  "; 
but  from  DO  focoier  master  of  cither  tongue  in  pru&c  or  verse 
was  ever  the  4|aality  of  real  obaciirity,  of  loose  and  nebulous 
lacactkade,  bmr  aUeriljr  alka  or  more  naturally  rcmou.  There 
kBOdrfag  af  dead  or  log  about  tbe  path  on  which  be  leads  us; 
but  1M  {sd  BOW  and  then  the  want  o(  a  badge  or  »  handrail; 
«B  hftva  to  leap  from  point  to  point  of  narrative  or  argument 
vitboai  the  usual  help  of  a  connecting  plank.  Even  in  his 
dramatic  works,  where  least  of  all  it  should  have  been  found, 
this  lack  of  vi-iblv-  conneviiin  ar  :-.i  (;urnee  in  iletails  of  thought 
or  action  is  too  often  a  .source  of  sensible  j)cqilexily.  In  his 
noble  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Giovanni  queen  of  Naples  it  is 
sooKtiaKS  actually  difiiculi  to  realize  on  a  first  reading  what 
baa  happened  or  is  happening,  or  bow,  or  why,  or  1^  what 
tf/mf^"^  dnffft  aloae  aufficicalf  but  uabupily  suficKot  ia 
kaal^  aqShfai  the  «eo  geaenl  tgaonaoaafawodc  ao  lidi  in 
ndltk  aad  noble  treatment  of  character,  aa  iurc  and  strong  in 
lie  snap  and  rendering  of  "  liigh  actieot  aed  hi^h  passions," 
■a rich  in  humour  and  in  pathos,  so  royally  serene  ii>  iii  o  rinm-ind- 
Ing  power  upon  the  tragic  mains(irings  of  terror  and  of  pity. 
As  a  poet,  he  may  be  saiil  on  the  «  hule  to  stand  midway  between 
Byron  and  Shelley — about  as  far  above  the  former  as  below  the 
Utter.  If  we  except  Catullus  and  Siraonidcs,  it  might  be  hard 
to  match  and  it  wwild  be  impossible  to  ovennatch  the  flawless 
aadblamdeasyetlMagand  breathing  beanty  of  hbawst  perfect 
rhgtiai  cpigiamt  ar  epiUMriia.  Aa  tiaiy  aa  rnuSy  me  be 
Bkened  hy  Leigh  Rnat  "to  a  ftemy  aioaatalB  plae  wfaidi 
should  produce  lilies."  His  passionate  compassioo,  bis  bitter 
and  burning  pity  for  all  wrongs  endured  in  all  the  worU,  found 
only  their  natural  and  inevitable  outlet  in  his  lifelong  defence 
or  advocacy  of  tyrannicide  as  the  last  resource  of  baffled  justice, 
the  1.^1  cliichargc  of  heroic  duly.  IIij.  tender  and  ardent  love 
of  children,  of  animals  and  of  flowers  makes  fragrant  alike 
the  pafea  eC  his  writing  and  tbe  noords  of  his  life.  He  was  as 
Mwdgr  lha  aaaet  flcatle  aad  flcocnws  aa  the  moat  headstrong  and 
bafrbcaded  a(  bnoaa  or  of  oien.  Nor  ever  was  aay  maa'a  beat 
work  more  tbocoaiUy  imbued  and  iafooMd  Kith  avidcaiy  of 
his  noblest  qualities.  His  loyalty  and  libcnUty  of  heait  were 
as  inexhaustible  as  his  Ixjunty  an<l  Ixncficencc  of  hand.  Praise 
and  encouragement,  deserved  or  undeserved,  came  yet  more 
readily  to  hh  lips  th,in  <  li.illt  ,i};c  or  <!efiance.  Reviled  and 
ridiculed  by  Lord  Byron,  he  retorted  on  the  offender  living  less 
readily  and  less  warmly  th.in  he  lamented  and  extolled  him  dead. 
Oo  tbe  noble  dramatic  works  of  bis  brother  Robert  he  lavished 
a  aMtttUkcnce  of  sympalhatk  praise  whkb  bis  atmost  self- 

for  bis  mm.  Age  aad  the 


lapaa  at  Una  could  aeithet  beti^Uca  aar  kaaea  tbe  fulneat  of 
tUa  d±  aad  leady  fcaeradlx.  T»  tha  poeu  of  bis  own  aad 

of  tbe  next  generation  he  was  not  readier  to  do  booour  than  to 

those  of  a  bter  growth,  and  not  seldom  of  deserts  far  bwer  and 
far  lesser  claims  than  theirs.  That  he  wis  tjot  uncunmious  of 
his  own,  and  avowed  it  with  the  frank  simplirity  of  ncLlcr 
times,  Ls  not  more  eviileut  or  more  cert.iin  than  that  in  com- 
parison with  his  friends  and  fellows  he  was  liable  rather  to 
undervalue  than  to  overrate  himself.  He  was  a  classic,  and  no 
fonnalist;  the  wide  caage  of  his  Just  and  loyal  admiration  had 
loom  tc€  a  fenius  ao  far  from  classical  as  Blake's.  Nor  in  his 
aan  hiihcBt  iBood  or  method  of  cnative  as  of  critical  «edt  waa 
be  a  daaric  only,  in  any  ascnnr  or  eidmlw  sense  of  tbe  term. 
On  either  side,  immediately  or  h.nrdly  below  his  mighty  mn  '.cr- 
piccc  of  Pcridts  and  Aspasic,  stand  the  two  scarcely  less  Ix-a-j:  itul 
and  vivid  studies  of  medieval  Ii,.ty  .md  Shakespearean  England. 
The  very  finest  flower  of  his  immortal  dialogues  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  single  volume  comprising  only  "  Im.ij^ir  iry 
Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans  ";  Us  utmost  command 
of  passion  and  pathos  nay  be  tested  by  its  transcendent 
success  in 

and  Vipimut,  t4Ma  far  aaaa  ha  dioaa  a  quality  more  peeper 
to  romantic  than  daarioal  *fl*lP'^»Hw  t^T  sabtle  and  saUhnc 
and  terrible  power  to  enter  tbe  daric  vestibule  of  diatractJoD, 

to  iliro.v  the  wliulc  force  of  his  f.iiicy,  the  \vholc  fire  of  his 
spirit,  into  the  "shadowing  passion  "  (as  Shakespeare  calls  it) 
of  gradually  imminent  insanity.  Yet,  if  this  and  all  other 
studies  from  ancient  history  or  legend  could  be  subtracted  from 
the  volume  of  his  work,  enough  would  be  left  whereon  to  rest  ^ 
the  foundatioa  of  a  fame  which  time  could  not  sensibly  impair. 

(A.  C,  S.) 

BiDLlOORAPBT. — See  The  Works  and  Life  <^  Waller  Smatf  Lndar 
(8  vols..  1846),  the  life  being  the  work  oif  John  Forctcr.  Another 
edition  of  his  works  (i89i-iS93>,  e»Iitf<i  by  C.  G.  Crump,  comprises 
I  nidc^iniiry  Com*  rial  ions,  Pcems,  Dialoj-ufi  :n  Ifric  tsr.d  Epttrams' 
and  The  Lonter  Prose  tf'orij.  Hu  Lellers  and  oilier  L'ntuUuhett 
Writings  were  edited  by  ^^r  Stephen  WTieelcr  (1897).  There  are 
many  volumes  of  selections  from  his  works,  notably  one  (1883)  for 
( he  Golden  Treasury  "  Krics.  edited  by  Sidney  CoMo.  who  abo  COO- 
tribatcd  the  monoemph  on  Landor  (1881)  in  tha  "  EagNsh  Men  of 
Letters  "  scries.  A  bibliography  of  his  works,  many  of  which  arft 
very  rare,  is  included  in  Sir  Leslie  Stephen'*  article  on  Landor  in  tho 
Diaionarj  ej  tiaiioHol  Biognpky  (voL  xxxiL,  1893).      (M.  Ba.) 

LdlDOIfB*  a  bin  statioa  aad  saaalaiiaBi  ia  &iAb,  la  Dchra 

Dun  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  adjoining  Muisoorie. 
Pop.  (iQoi)  17^0,  rising  to  3700  in  the  hot  sesaon.  Since  iSay 
it  has  been  a  coiuaiL-^ent  siatioa  foT  fianpeaa  tmM  irith 

a  school  for  tlieir  ehildrcn. 

LAND  REGISTRATION,  a  legal  process  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  landed  property,  comprising  two  forms — registration 
of  deeds  and  registration  of  tille^  whidi  nuiy  be  best  described 
as  a  species  of  machinery  for  assisting  a  purdiaser  or  mortgagee 
in  his  inquiries  as  to  his  vendor's  or  mortgagor's  title  pcewjotttiy 
to  coanpletiag  his  dealing,  and  for  securing  his  own  pgdtioft 
aftenmdL  Tbe  expediency  of  making  inquir>-  into  tbe  vcador'a 
titia  betota  completing  a  purchase  of  land  (and  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  b  precisely  similar)  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  goods 
possession  may  oniinarily  be  relied  on  as  proof  of  full  owncrbhip; 
in  the  case  of  land,  the  person  in  ostensible  possession  is  very 
seldom  the  owner,  being  tisually  only  a  tenant,  paying  rent  to 
someone  else.  Even  the  person  to  whom  the  rent  ia  paid  is 
in  many  casca— probably,  in  ^J^"**,  ia  BMat  cawa  not  tha 
full  owner,  but  oidy  a  life  owaer,  or  a  tnataeb  a&oae  paawn  of 
dlqiwefaigal  the  property  ata  of  a  stdrttylhaitednatina.  Agafait 
goods  are  very  seldom  the  subject  of  a  mortgage,  whereas  land 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  tbe  frequent  subject  of  this 
1I.ISS  of  tran.'.action.  Evidently,  therefore,  some  sort  of  inquiry 
is  necessary  to  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain  certainty  that  I  he 
land  for  whith  he  pa)-s  full  price  is  not  subject  tu  :in  unknown 
mortgage  or  charge  which,  if  left  undiscovered,  might  afterwards 
deprive  him  of  a  large  part  Of  tMtt  llw  irtide  of  Its  valne.  Again, 
the  probability  of  serkwa  faMaqatacti  to  the  purchaser  easahtf 
from  a  misidta  uto  titk  li  iafaduly  gnatsr  la  tha  caaa  of  laad 
thaaiBthacaaaafflaada.  BciiDiathat|ghtfbl< 
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misappropriated  gooils,  he  Tvis  to  find  out  wiiert  ihcy  arc.  This 
IS  usually  a  matter  o(  considcrabie  dtUicuity.  by  the  lime  they 
have  reached  the  hands  of  a  bonA  fide  purchaser  all  chance  of 
that  ncoveiy  the  true  owner  is  practically  at  «a  cod.  But 
vith  hnd  tub  one  it  far  othcrwi&e.  A  disposaoNlt  ligbtlul 
owDtr  nmc  tes  wor  diflktiUy  in  tracing  bit  ftapuny,  tar  it 
UtamvnMt,  AllllthwtoitoislobringanactiHifBrelKliBtM 
against  the  person  in  possession.  Fortbes'--  rt  j«;ons,,imongotlitTs, 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  Und  oa  the  simple  agd  unsuspecting 
principirs  which  obuuB  m  niud  to  «9vl(lbtlnn|bt 

*  ;X  h  srave  risk*. 

Ajart  from  very  cirly  and  primitive  social  conditions,  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  way«  in  which  the  required  certainty  as 
totkle  to  land  can  be  obtained.   Either  the  purchaser  must 
satisfX  InmaeU,  by  aa  ««tM«stivc  KnUnj  and  RVkw  «f  aU  the 
deeds,  wOlt,  manfafci.  iMfaih^pciAdvtlierdocniiwBttawlevaits 
br  vhich  tbt  fnptny  hm  been  coavtycd,  mortgaged,  leased, 
dtvked  or  tmismRfri  drnfai^  a  considenble  period  of  time, 
t':at  riO  l<x»phoIe  exists  wlirrcfiy  .in  adverse;  claim  can  enter  of 
U:  made  gr.iod — thi.s  is  called  the  system  of  private  investigation 
of  title — or  the  government  must  keep  an  authoritative  list 
or  register  of  tbc  properties  wit  Kin  its  jurisdiction,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  owner:,  a  nd  i^irticulars  of  the  encumbrances 
in  each  case,  and  must  protect  purchum  and  others  deaUng 
with  laiui,  on  the  faith  of  this  register,  fiOB  aO  advene  rUimf. 
TUs  leoiiid  aystem  is  called  S^jfatntkB  ol  lltk.  X»  tkeM 
two  alternatives  may  perhaps  be  aiMed  a  tWrd,  «jf  wytwent 
growth — Insurance  of  Title.  TIiSs  is  J.irgcty  used  in  llic  United 
States.  But  it  is  in  reality  only  a  [^hasc  ot  the  syAlcai  of  private 
investigation.    The  insurance  company  investigates  the  title, 
and  chari?**  the  purchaser  a  premium  to  cover  the  expense  and 
the  risk  of  error.    RcRistralion  of  deeds  is  an  aiijui;<  t  of  the 
system  o(  private  investigation,  and,  except  in  England,  is  a 
pnctically  Invariable  feature  of  it.   It  consists  in  the  estabUsb- 
aMni  of  pablk  effioet  inwbfeb  all  doauneoU  aSectbnf  luidaiv 
(o  be  ncwied— partly  to  i^ieaene  then  fa  a  readily  accettlbb 
pkoi^  partly  to  piwent  the  possibiL'ty  of  any  material  deed 
or  docament  being  dishonestly  concealed  by  a  vendor.  Where 
r-i'*5tration  Is  effected  by  depositing  a  full  copy  of  the  deed,  it 
aL-o  renders  the  sulfsequcnt  falsification  of  the  original  <!oi;umu»t 
dangerous.    Registration  of  deeds  does  not  (e.xcepl  jierhaps  to 
a  certain  extent  indirct  ilyj  chcaj>tn  or  simplify  the  process  of 
investigation — the  formalities  at  the  registry  add  something 
to  the  trouble  and  cost  incurred— but  it  pievenU  tbe  particular 
elaaci  «<  Imid  mentioned. 

Tht  hbtsiy  «f  land  lagfatiatioa  falla«%  as  a  general  rale,  a 
Mily  QBtfonR  cowrse  of  devefotimctit.  At  «ery  early  times,  and 
ill  small  and  simple  fomraunitiri-,  llic  difficulty  atti.T'.\ard>  found 
Ml  establishing  titletoland  does  not  .irlse,  owint;  to  the  primitive 
habit  of  attachii-.j?  ceremony  and  publicity  to  all  dr.ilinps.  'I  he 
parties  meet  on  the  land,  with  witnesses;  symbolical  acts  (such 
as  handing  over  a  piece  of  cnrth,  or  tbc  bough  of  a  tree)  are 
performed;  aad  a  set  form  of  words  is  spoken,  ezprtainw  of 
ihe  intentioa  to  onvey.  By  tliia  maaaa  tbe  ownership  of  each 
cttftte  In  tbe  ODBUBvoIty  bccooiet  to  a  ceitafa  extent  a  mattar 
ef  ooonoo  knowledce,  renderiiig  ftmd  aad  nbtake  diffleiilt. 
But  this  method  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
security.  Witnesses  die,  and  memory  is  uncertain;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  improvrmrnts  consists  in  the  estaljli-^hment  of  a  sort 
of  public  record  kept  by  llic  magiiUatc,  lord  or  other  local 
authority,  containing  a  aeries  of  contemporary  notes  of  the 
eflaa  of  tbe  various  ttaAMctions  that  take  place.  This  book 
beooocB  tbe  tanenS  title-deed  of  the  whole  comnnrntty,  aad  as 
loaf  aa  tnBnctleoa  icnain  aiinplc^  and  not  too  Mtfwraa^ 
tbe  icaaka  appear  to  be  satli&etoiy.  Of  tUacfaoacteraietlie 
Manorial  Court  Rolls,  which  were  in  the  middle  ages  the  ^cat 
authorities  on  title,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
The  entries  in  them  in  c.ul  v  t  imcs  v.  i-rc  made  in  a  very  fev;  ivords. 
The  date,  the  names  of  tlse  partit  s.  the  mmt  or  short  vcrl  al 
description  c.',  tlie  land,  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  are  all  t  l.iit 
appear^  la  the  land  registry  at  Vienna  there  is  a  continuous 
Mka  of  ictnteie  of  tUa  kiod  ggi^g  beck  to  <36C  la  Pngue 


1 0  I J  7  7 ,  i  n  >f  u  nich  to  1440.  No  doubt  there  are  extant  (thoo^ 
in  a  less  easily  arcessihlr  form)  msnoria!  record?  in  England  of 
equal  or  greater  antifiuity.  This  may  be  considered  the  first 
stase  in  Ibc  history  ol  Land  Kciistmioo.  It  can  hardly  be  eaid 
to  be  fa  active  operalfaa  at  tbe  pieant  day  in  any  dvObed 
COMMtiy  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually  understood, 
ffbete  dealings  become  more  numerous  and  complicated, 
written  In.itruments  are  required  to  .  v press  the  intentions  of  the 
partits,  and  afterwards  to  supply  evidence  of  the  landowner's 
title.  It  appears,  too,  that  as  a  Ruirral  nile  t!ic  public  books 
already  described  continue  to  be  used,  nol»iiluijiidaig  this 
change;  only  (as  would  be  expected)  the  entries  in  them,  once 
plain  and  <iimp1e,  either  grow  into  full  copice  of  tbe  long  end 
intricate  deeds,  or  combt  ot  aieie  notea  statfaf  ^t  lora  cad 
such  deeds  bave  been  executed,  Icavtag  tbe  jMvaoiit  fntcRited 
to  inquire  for  tbe  originals,  in  wboee  eustody  soefcr  they  may 
be  found.  This  system,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
Stage  in  the  history  of  land  registration,  is  called  KeRistration 
uf  Deeds.  It  prevails  in  France,  Iiet>;ium,  parts  of  Swit.'crland, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  India,  in  almoht  all  tbc  British  colonics  (except 
Australasia  aii<l  Canada),  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  in  the  iiouth  American  republics,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Engb'sh  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  Where 
it  exi^  thm  ia  yeieMy  a  law  to  tbc  eficct  tbat  in  caae  of 
dispute  a  registered  deed  riieH  prevail  ever  aa  uaregistered  one. 
The  practical  effect  b  that  a  purdiaser  can,  by  searching  the 
register,  find  out  exactly  what  deeds  be  ought  to  inquire  for, 
and  receives  an  assurance  that  if,  after  cnmpletion,  be  registers 
his  own  conveyance,  no  other  deeds — even  if  tbey  exist — will 
prevail  agaiast  him. 

The  expenses  and  delays,  not  to  mention  tbe  occaaiunal  .ict  ual 
losses  of  property  throi^h  fkraod  or  BilsUkc,  attendant  on  t  he 
system  of  malting  every  purchaser  responsible  for  tbe  due 
examination  of  his  vendor's  title— whether  or  not  aarirted  bf 
itghfrattnn  ^  deeda^bave  iodnced  seven!  fOvetttaeDta  t» 
catabflab  tbe  Bien  peiiect  lyittm  of  SegiMbiatkm  of  Tf tie.  wfckb 
consists  in  collecting  the  transact  inns  afTcctinK  each  separate 
estate  under  a  separate  head,  kerpiriR  an  accurate  account  of  the 
parcels  "i  which  each  such  estate  is  composed,  and  summarizing 
authoritatively,  as  each  fresh  transaction  CKturs,  th*"  subsisting 
rights  of  all  parties  in  relation  to  the  land  itselt.  This  system 
prevails  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  parts  of  Switicrland, 
the  Australasian  colonics,  nearly  tbe  whole  of  Canada,  some  of 
the  states  of  the  Amerkaa  Uniei^  to  •  certain  extent  Jo  Iiclam^ 
and  b  bi  course  of  csubBibaMM  fa  BOilaad  aad  lHk$.  Ite 
Register  consists  of  tbrce  poitieii8>—  (i)  The  description  of  tbe 
land,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  a  reference 
to  a  map;  (j)  the  ow-ner5hif>,  Riving  tlie  name  and  address  of 
the  person  who  can  sell  and  dispo'.e  of  the  land;  and  (3)  the 
encumbrances,  in  their  order  of  priority,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  for  tbe  lime  being  entitled  to  them.  Wl^  any  htih 
transaction  takes  place  the  instrument  cfiecting  it  is  produced, 
and  the  proper  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  the  n^gister  are 
made:  If  it  be  a  sale,  the  name  of  the  vendor  is  cancelled  from 
the  legiBtcr,  and  that  of  tbe  pwcbaaer  fa  entcnd  buUad;  0 
It  be  a  BMrtgage,  it  is  added  to  tbe  Ibt  of  eaeaaabraneea;  If  a 
discharge,  the  encumbrance  discharged  is  cancelled;  if  it  is  a 
sale  of  part  of  the  land,  the  original  description  is  modified  or  the 
pilan  is  marked  to  show  the  piece  convey  ed,  while  a  new  descrip- 
tion or  plan  is  made  and  a  new  register  is  opened  for  the  detached 
parcel.  In  the  English  and  Australian  registries  a  "  land 
certificate"  is  also  is^^ucd  to  tbe  landowner  containing  copies 
of  tl*  register  and  of  the  plan.  This  certificate  takes  the  place 
nmoorkMof  tbeelddocvincBtaoftitk.  On  a  tale,  tbc  process 
basfidhnMr  Tbemader  fint  of  aO  producee  to  tbe  purchaser 
his  land  certificate,  or  gives  him  the  number  of  Ms  title  and  an 
authority  to  inspect  the  register.  In  Austria  and  Is  someeeleRfll 
repisiries  this  is  not  necessary,  the  register  betnR  open  to  public 
in>pfciion,  which  in  I'npland  is  not  the  case.  The  pure h.iser,  oa 
inspecting  this,  can  easily  see  for  himself  whether  the  land  Ije 
wishes  to  buy  is  comprised  in  the  registered  dcKription  or  plan, 
wbetbei  the  veadof'e  name  apptatt  oa  tbe  register  «a  tbe  owoer 
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»ha  lMd,_Md  vhtlhar.UieK  aie  any  eoounbtaMcs  or  other 
Miacni  ifi^btcnd  as  affecting  it.  If  then  ire  encumbrances, 

the  regUtcr  states  their  amount  and  who  Ate  cniitli;-;!  to  thcni. 
The  purchaser  then  usually'  prepares  a  tijnvc;,.iiRc  or  traii^^fcr 
of  the  laud  (generally  in  a  short  printed  form  sssucd  by  the 
registry),  and.  llie  vendor  executes  it  in  exchange  (or  the  purchase 
money.  1[  there  arc  raortgages,  he  pay*  them  off  to  the  persons 
pamcd  in  the  register  u  their  owners,  and  they  concur  in  a 
diacbaige.  He  then  prtaenti  tbe  executed  instrumcnu  at  the 
niiitiy,  and  a  cBtend  as  oinwr  <if  tho  kiid  iniuad  o(  the  vcDdor, 
tMaoctgBfes,  IT  any,  being  cancdbd.  When*'lsodcafdtaitcs" 
arc  used  (u  in  England  and  Australia),  a  aewlsnd  ccftUkate  is 
issued  to  the  purchaser  showing  the  existing  state  of  the  register 
and  containing  a  copy  of  the  registered  plan  of  the  kind.  The 
above  is  only  a  brief  outh'ne  of  the  prfwresscs  employed.  For 
further  informalion  a^  to  pratlieal  det.iiLs  rtlereiue  may  bc 
Blade  to  the  treatises  nunliuned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Elt^nJ  anil  H\:Us. — The  fir>t  attempt  to  introduce  eenrral  rcgu- 
tratton  of  (-onvi  >  ani  rs  arijH-ars  to  have  fx-rn  madi-  by  thf  Statute  of 
Enrolment?,  jwis-fd  in  the-  27lh  year  of  llcnry  VIII.  But  this  was 
•con  found  to  be  capable  of  cvaMon,  and  it  became  a  dead  letter. 
A  Kecistration  Act  applying  to  the  countie*  of  Luwaatar.  QMc( 
and  Durham  wa«  paatcd  in  Queea  Eltiabeth'a  reign,  but  iailediar 
want  of  providing  the  neccaarv  machinery  for  its  ofaeervanee. 
The  subject  reappeared  in  aeveial  bills  durii^  tbe  CommooweAtH, 
but  these  failed  to  pass,  owinK.  it  would  seem,  to  the  objection  of 
Undowners  to  publicity.  In  i66q  a  comtinttt-t>  <>f  the  Houm.-  of  Lords 
ftported  that  one  cause  of  the  depraciation  of  landed  property  was 
the  uncertainty  of  titles,  and  pnp^SSd  WjlatlBriaO  «  OMS  as  a 
remedy,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Dunne  tbe  next  thirty  >-cars  nttmcratis  pamphleU  for  and  afainst 
a  general  registry  were  published.  In  1704  the  first  Deed  R^istry 
Act  «as  passied,  applying  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1707 
the  system  was  extended  to  the  East  Riding,  and  in  1708  to  Middlesex. 
Tbciie  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  rrRifitrics  (modificci  considerably  in 
practice,  but  not  wriously  in  print  iple,  liv  the  Yorkshire  Rc-jji-.tries 
Acts  1884,  i88S.  and  L,and  Registry  [Middlesex  Deeds]  Act  1891) 
remain  in  operation,  and  are  greatly  valued  by  tbe  smaller  inro- 
prictors  and  mortgaBees,  owing  to  the  security  against  fraud  which 
they  pro^'ide  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  selection  of  these  counties  seems 
capricious:  its  probable  explanation  is  that  in  them  trade  was 
flourishing,  and  the  fortunes  made  were  frc<iucntly  investitj  in  Und, 
and  a  prutevtion  a>;.iui--.t  ><x  ri  t  1  unmibr.ini  was  llUl^t  in  fli-nund. 
In  172**  and  1731  Surr<  y  and  Di  .-^liy  [«  titu  ■ne'l,  un-iicees-.fiilly,  for 
local  ri  ^i-trie^.    In  17015  tin'  N<itth  Kiitm^;  H-vj-.Uy  Aet  w.ts 

passed.  In  1739  a  General  Registry  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but 
didnotnaditMLMnia.  Neat  year  the  Lords  passed  a  aimilar  bill, 
but  it  did  lot  seacB  the  Comrooos.  In  1759  a  Ccoeral  Registry  bUl 
ins  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  1784  Northumberland  un- 
anecessfully  petitioned  for  a  local  registry.  After  thb  the  subject 
went  almost  out  of  sight  till  the  Real  Property  Commission  of  ifiaS. 
They  reported  in  i8jo  in  favour  of  a  K''ni'ral  ri  (;:sirr  of  deeds,  but 
though  several  bills  were  introduced,  none  were  [>.iss('d.  In  1846  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  that  the  ni  irkctable  value 
of  real  property  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process  of  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that  a  registry  of  title  to 
■n  real  property  was  essential  to  the  success  of  any  attem^it  to 
aimplify  the  system  o(  conveyancing.  In  i8jo  a  Ro>'aJ  Commission 
repcirtcti  in  favour  of  a  general  n^ister  of  deeds,  and  in  1851  Lord 
Cami)U-tl  it',tri>tu<('l  a  tiilt  arcordinriy, bitf  it  was oopoted, and  wss 
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the  Lomls  but  not  the  Commons. 

Hitherto  only  reg^tntioa  of  deeds  had  bee*  coaUtni,  but  In 
i8S4  a  new  Royal  Comnission  was  appointed,  which  reported  in 

|SS7  in  favour  of  a  register  of  title.  The  scheme  f  hry  rt-rommcndcd 
was  substantially  embodied  in  a  bill  ititdMinceil  in  ]8,sq  by  Lord 
Cairns — then  Solicitor-Oneral — liut  a  clis^ihition  stopjud  it*  pro- 
gress. In  IHOj  Uird  Westl^urv  had  itie  s;iti5fa' tion  of  i.irrving  tlie 
nrst  act  for  ri'Ki>tratinii  of  titk-.  Thi-.  ai  I  enaMiil  any  landowner 
to  rc«islcr_an  indeftaMl.Ir  tii'.r  on  jtl^I  ii.  ii.  .ri  <•'.  strii  t  jrm  I,  The 
proof  required  was  to  bc  such  as  the  court  of  chaoccry  would  force 
an  unwilling  pwduser  to  assHt,  Ouly  a  few  huadrad  lilits  wera 
registered  undsr  this  act.  and  b  itti  a  Royal  CommliMM  via  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  iato  the  causes  of  iu  failure.  They  reported  in 
IS70,  making  vmfam  snggestiorts  at  dctaB,  and  especially  adverting 
to  the  great  expense  caused  by  the  strictness  of  the  official  investiga- 
tion of  title  bt  forv  a  property  could  bc  admitted  to  the  register. 
In  the  same  year  Lord  Hathcrley  introduced  a  Transfer  of  Land  Bill, 
but  it  was  not  proceeded  with.  In  187^^  Lord  Sellhorne  introduee^t  a 
Land  Titles  and  Transfer  Bill,  following  more  or  less  the  recoro- 
HoMurtlwnpartflf  1870,  proposiug  for  the  fiert  time  eon- 
>  fcgwratfm  of  tsle  upon  every  neat  sale  after  a  prescribed 
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date.   Lor.l  Cairns  again  introduced  this  bill  (with   

tions)  in  1874.  but  it  had  to  be  dropped.  In  1875  Lord  Caims'sLawl 
Transfer  A<t  of  that  yrar  was  passed,  which  was  much  the  same  as 
the  furiiK  r  lull,  but  »nh4>ui  coin(HjUlon.  This  a<  t  had  no  better 
MiLce»  in  the  way  of  voluntary  general  adoption  than  the  act  of 
I  ^62,  but  as  its  adoption  has  since  been  awoe  oonpulsory,  its  pro- 
visions are  important.  Its  most  noticeable  feature,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  the  additional  prominence  given  to  an  expedient 
called  "  Possessory  "  registration  (which  also  existed  under  another 
name  in  Lord  \Ve-.tliury  s  Act),  whereby  is  removed  the  Rreat  initial 
difficulty  of  pl.u  m>;  ti!l<-»  on  the  riKi'-t'  r  in  the  first  instance.  Two 
sortsof  registration  werv establishe<l,  "  Absolute  "and  "  I'osx-.-.'iry." 
The  effect  of  an  atiMjIule  rexistration  ».is  immediately  to  dt-iln  \  .ill 
claims  adverse  to  the  registered  title.  But  this  was  only  to  be  granted 
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rei^itfmtiou,  however,  was  to  be  granted  to  any  one  who  could 
shown  prima  fade  title— a  quick  and  cheap  process.  But  tbe  effect 
of  such  registration  would  not  l>c  immc<lutily  filt.  It  would  not 
destroy  existing  ad v<-rM-  il.om-,.  Ii  wuuli]  unU  prei.ent  new  diffi- 
culties from  arising.  In  course  of  time  such  a  title  would  be  practic- 
ally as  good  as  an  absolute  one.  In  1885  the  duke  of  Marlborougb 
introduced  a  bill  for  a  registry  of  titlea,  and  in  the  following  vacation 
Lord  Davey  wrote  three  letters  to  Tliir  Times  advocating  the  1 
thing  on  the  general  lines  afterwards  adopted.'  In  1887  , 
Halsbury,  by  intrrxlueing  his  Land  Transfer  Bill,  commenced  • 
struggle  with  the  opp<jnents  of  reform,  which,  after  ten  years  of 
almost  continuous  elforl,  resulted  in  the  passing  of  his  art  of  iS<)j, 
establishing  conipulM^rv  rtKistration  of  title.  Lord  Halsburx  intro- 
duced bills  in  i»ti7,  imi  and  18(19.  Lord  lierschcU,  who  succeeded 
him  after  tbe  change  of  govcmnsent,  introduced  bUa  la  ifas,  18M 
and  1 89s,  these  last  three  being  nnanlmoutly  passed  by  the  House «t 
Lords  on  ev<'r>'  occasion.  The  bill  of  1895  reached  committee  in  tht 
Commons,  but  was  stopped  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  la 
1897  Lord  1  laMiury  (who  had  returned  to  the  woolsack)  again  intro- 
ducif]  the  same  bill  with  certain  modilications  which  caused  the 
InnirfKjratciJ  L.iw  Society  to  withdraw  its  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  act  was  finally  pasM-<J  un  the  last  day  of  the 
se&sion.  Under  it  the  Privy  Council  has  power  to  issue  orders 
declaring  thtt  OB  •  oertaia  ittit  ragisrratson  «(  tW*  is  M  btcea* 
pulsory  on  aile  In  ajgiven  district.  The  effect  of  sua  SB  uracr  is 
to  oblige  every  purchaser  of  land  in  the  district  after  that  date  to 
register  a  "  postossory  title,"  immediately  after  his  purchase.  The 
compulsory  provisions  of  the  act  extend  to  freeholds  and  (by  a  rule 
afterwards  made)  to  leaseholds  haviny^  fo:  i  y  years  to  run.  No  order 
except  the  first  can  bc  made,  save  on  the  request  of  a  county  council. 
The  fint  order  wn»  made  in  July  1898.  It  embraced  the  whole 
adnunistrative  county  of  London  (including  the  City  of  London), 
proceeding  gradually  by  groups  of  parishes  Uaov  tUa  onlar 
upwards  of  122,000  titles  had  been  registered  by  I908,  representing 
a  value  exceeding  one  hundnxl  millions  sterling. 

Under  the  operat.mi  of  this  art,  at  the  expense  of  a  slightly 
increased  c<Mt  on  all  trans-ictions  during  a  few  years,  persons  dealing 
with  land  in  the  county  will  ultimately  exjH-rience  grejl  reli<-f  in  the 
oiatter  both  of  cost  and  of  delay.  Tbe  coats  of  a  sale  t including 
pnCmiaaal  mm0tBae»,  it  requireo)  win  ultimately  be  for  the  vendor 
about  one-fifth,  and  for  tbe  purdhastfjat  the  most  usoal  values)  less 
than  half,  of  tbe  preaelit  1  un  im  Tfm  delay  will  be  no  more  than 
in  dealings  with  stock.  Moitgagaaa  wBI  also  be  protected  from  risks 
of  fraud,  which  at  present  .ire  very  appreciable,  and  of  which  the 
Red^,r.l\e  anil  Kiih.iril:,  i.i--t:i  are  n-eent  cxaniph's.  Further  par- 
ticulars of  the  practical  o|Krati<jn  of  the  acts  will  l>c  found  in  the 
Registrar's  Reports  of  1902  and  1906,  embrat  i.ig  the  period  from 
1899  to  190S  inclusive,  with  comments  on  the  general  position, 
aunistaons  tor  future  legislation,  Ac  In  the  autumn  of  190B 
a  Royal  Cnmmision  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  St  Aldwyn. 
was  apjwintctl  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Transfer 
Acts.  The  c\  idence  givca  before  them  in  October,  Novembw  and 
IVccraKr  11/0.S  comprised  a  gcrK-ral  cxjxjsition  bv  the  registrar  of  the 
origin  and  hi>tory  of  the  acts,  and  i!.'  j  nncipfes  of  their  working, 
and  suggestions  for  amendments  in  certain  detaDs.  It  also  com- 
prised the  experience  of  several  landosmera  and  others,  who  had 
found  the  acts  highly  beiMficial,  and  who  had  carried  through  a 
large  number  of  dealings  under  absolute  titles,  without  prafniaonaj 
help,  very  quickly,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

'.'I'Tii. — In  Sfotlind  regiNtration  of  detds  was  established  by 
an  aci  U  1617,  which  remaineil  unaltered  till  I845.  There  sre  also 
acts  of  1868  and  1874,  The  registry  is  in  Edinburgh.  Deeds  are 
rc-gisterrd  almost  inv.ui.iMy  hy  lull  fp'.',  I  he  tlieij-  are  inJexed 
according  to  properties— each  property  ka^^ng  a  separate  number 
and  folio  called  a  "  search  sheet,"  on  which  aH  deeds  affecting  it  are 
referred  to.  About  40,000  deeds  are  revered  annually.  Tbe 
consequeitce  of  the  existence  of  this  register  is  to  render  fraud  in  title 
abwlutely  unknown.  Forty  vears  is  the  usnal  period  invcsiiMated. 
The  iovesticatioa  can.  if  daairad,  be  aaide  fraoi  tbe  leoocds  w  the 
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rrgistry  tUtae.  The  fee*  arc  trifling,  but  suffice  to  (>ay  the  expenxt 
o(  the  oUtct,  which  employ*  between  70  and  80  permanent  oflirer* 
ill  additioo  to  teispamjr  aaiisunt*.  The  total  OMUofcoaveyancini 
anKMUtt,  raHgUy  ■peaking,  to  brtwwa  1  aad  a  X  oa  the  purchase 
■oaey,  and  an  equally  ahaml  bctmm  weiMlar  and  purdMaer 
to  19W  •  ami  coaunuMoa  ««•  ippotoMd.  iritik  Loid  uuHdin  a* 
aBraHOi  w  n^m  into  cne  eapaoMKy  oi  nHonmg  w  aoDoawi  a 
lyttem  of  n^HMMoa  o(  title. 

itutra/M  tud  Mdr  /r-:i^Ri.— These  states  now  fumnli  the  mo*t 
ooftspicuou*  exampirx  in  tlu-  Briti>h  empire  of  the  succeiaof  rrKi^tra- 
tionollUie.  But  prior  to  the  yc.ir  i"57  (h>  \  lu  l  .mly  retutraiion  <A 
dmds,  and  the  expense,  delay  and  coniuMon  resulting  from  the 
fraquent  deaKag*  appear  to  Mvt  been  a  crying  evil.  Sir  Robert 
Tamiw,  then  regiclrar  a(  deed*  in  South  Auatralia.  drew  up  and 
catriod  an  act  establishing  a  register  (A  title  iimiUc  to  the  iliippsng 
rcgwier.  The  act  rapidly  became  popular,  and  waa  adlofNcd  (with 
Wriatiorts)  in  all  the  other  Austr.il.noan  stales  in  the  years  1861,  186J, 
iSyO  and  1S74,  C.in'U)|iiijting  nnd  amending  acts  have  uncc  been 
pMsed  in  niirvi  ol  these  states.  Only  absolute  titli- i>  ti'xi%ief'i  All 
unl  ijrjntt.l  !r>  K"^<"rnmenl,  after  the  na^sir;^  lA  th-  -.. v  r.il  -ui-., 
i*  placed  on  the  register  compulaodly.  Uut  voluntary  applicatioiu 
aarilw  pwteiiiii»q[lM|gy«wlww>^  It  b  aiM  oc^iMiy  ptirchnarr* 
tcH  Aog  hwf  tttd  linMi  tM  vtMiliir  Brat  ragtrtcri  ine  titlt.  "Tliefee* 
are  very  loer— £1  to  £3  h  a  usual  maximum — though  in  tome  atatca, 
Cx  Vtctena,  the  fees  rise  indefinitely,  ad  valorem,  at  a  rate  of  about 
lOs.  per  £1000  In»ur.ince  lundt  .ire  t-»t.il>li»h<i|  to  proviile  torn- 
pcimtion  lur  crr'irs.  .\l  a  rotnt  iI.itL  the)  .uii.'uiviil  lo  i.wr 
f|oi>/KXi.  while  only  {14. '«X)  wlij  h.ii)  dn-n  p.inl  in  rljim*.  .Ml  the 
r',;i  tril  l  |.-iy  tiitir  o*n  cjpcusirs.  lI.lnkl-f^  .iml  nun  o(  tHl'.ine%» 
gciU'rallv  are  warm  in  tixir  apurcoatjaii  oi  the  acts,  which  are 

■ot  a  lawyer,  orupmna  MMi  CMfwo  nnvgn  nue  inpuiu 
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dMkiik  legal  wor£ 
Ctmaia. — Regiatratton  of  lilt*  wa*  introduced  in  Vancouver  Island 

in  1R61,  was  extended  to  the  re<.t  of  British  Columbia  in  iSxo,  and 
w.i-  111  i>-5  .I'i'iiiiLiI  l>y  I'M  111".  Manitoba  and  the  NorthW .  -t 
TrrrU'iries.  Only  (Jucbcc,  Nova  bcotia.  New  Brunswick  and  f'rince 
F.'l-Ajrd  IJand  retain  the  old  English  system,  plu*  tegittration  of 
deeds.  The  three  province*  wbKhliavc  adapted  recMtralion  d  title 
have  adopted  it  in  aontewhat  dificrcnt  form*.  In  British  Columbia 
it  ii  fliaaSar  to  Lord  Wealbunr'a  Act  of  1863.  The  North-Wcat 
Tcrritarica  follow  doaely  the  Torrens  Acta.  The  Ontario  Act  t* 
alnMBt  a  transcript  of^  Lord  Cairm's  Act  of  1875.  The  fee* 
«re  very  low,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  shillinn.  but  all  expenses 
of  the  o^fiet;  are  paid  from  tins  source.  The  Ontario  reRistry 
has  five  district  o&oea,  aa  well  aa  the  central  one  at  Toronto. 
This  b  apparemlr  tlw  onlir  calmU  ftttainr  aot  «pw  to  public 
iiupcction. 

CUmt  BnlUk  CalcKui. — In  the  other  Britiah  celofliea  pcfvnte 

of  title,  plus  regbtration  of  deed*,  i*  the  pivniHng 
bat  ngjatration  of  title  has  been  intrixtuceO  in  one  or  two 


Gtrmany  and  Auslna  lfunrnry — By  f.ir  ilie  mo^t  imfxirt.int 
ex.imjdes  of  riKi\tration  of  l::!r  a  pi' -^-nt  exislinK  — U-'  lusu  tL-  y 
show  how  the  system  works  nticn  applied  lo  large  European  com- 
munitie*.  with  all  the  inlricadfcaandconplieationaof  modern  ctviUaerf 
life — ofv  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  AMtri»-Hungary.  In  anac 
paru  of  tkcw  awntrie*  registration  el  haa  been  cataUiabed  for 
aeveral  tewhwka  notably  in  Bohemlt;  l«  mott  part*  it  haa  existed 
for  ih*  greater  part  of  tne  loth  rentury;  in  some  districts,  a^rain, 
nrrtaWy  Tirol  and  the  Rhine  l'ri>viiicev.  11  is  still  in  courae  of  iniro 
duction.  In  all  csf^tn  it  apiXMr>  lo  h.uc  t«Tii  preiedtxl  by  a  .•.>stcm 
of  de<tl  rev;i >t r.i! i  jn,  whu  n  materially  lanlitaH'<l  it-s  ii;iri»Iui  timi. 
In  some  cases,  I'ru&sia.  for  inatancc,  the  former  rtxister'*  were  kept 
in  such  a  way  as  to  amount  in  tbiiBailina  to  liute  •aort  of  a  registry 
of  title.  Very  low  scalea  of  fcaa  aul&ee  to  pay  all  oflidal  eapenae*. 
In  Prussia  the  fees  for  rcjpstering  sales  begin  at  yJ.  for  a  value  of  £1 ; 
at  £ao  the  fee  is  Ts  7d.;  at  £100  it  is  7*.  y\.  ;  at  £1000  it  is  £l,  lOs.; 
at  fS'**^.  f  i.  ')'•  .  and  s<T  on.  In  r.ix-  of  error,  the  offiri.iU  are  prrvmally 
liable;  l.iiliii,;  t  ;ii-*-.  tlie  sl.iir.  Oilier  nt-Ui-i  an-  \  <  ry  simil.ir.  In 
1894,  i.i5').'*';5  transactions  were  rcRistcrcd  in  rrtivia.  In  1893. 
^3g,7(>k|  ».ri'  registered  in  Austria.  S;nic  idea  <if  the  extent  to 
which  small  holding*  orevail  in  these  counlric*  nuy  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  36%  of  the  mim  aad  irniwgini  te  AwMia  woe  for 
nnder  £R,  te.  U.  «all(|^774%        formAr  ^  <>ah«  W  the 


 and  aimptidly  of  the  icgialcn,  it  &*  not  alwaya  niciarary  to 

employ  professtonal  help.  When  such  hdp  i*  required,  the  fee*  are 
low.  In  Vienna  £1  is  a  very  mual  fee  for  the  purchaser's  lawyer 
£10  i*  »cldom  reached.  In  Ormany  thr  rc,;isr.  r  i-  priviti-.  In 
Auatria  it  is  open  to  public  in'.p'-ction.  In  the«  r<-t;i-'<r»  nuy  Ijc 
lovad  examples  of  large  estates  111  the  countr>'  wuh  numerous 
cbaigca  ana  encumbrance*  and  dealings  therewith,  peasants' 
propertica.  ia  nunwraaa  aEitMrad  parcela.  auquiwj  aad  ^>*p(>wd  ol 
at  diffrrefit  tfanea,  and  vBrinndy  morteagcdt  imrn  Md  anbutbaa 
properties,  flats.  smaR  fanna,  righia  to  Rght  and  air.  righta  of  ^my, 
Umily  aetttements.  and  deaKnga  of  all  Mvta-Hnhcritanocn  and  wiw^ 
partitions,  b.«nkriiptcie«,  mortpsRe*.  and  a  great  variety  of  dealing* 
thettwiih.  The  Continetit.il  .s>  »i(      are  osually  administered  locally 
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registry.  All  ordinary  dealings  are  transacted  with  the  greatest 
expedition.   Si  unly  is  absofutc.' 

The  Uniteti  UlaUs.  —  iip  to  a  late  dale  the  ordinary  Eoglish  syatem, 
with  registration  of  dndt,  was  universal  in  the  Uutcd  States.  The 
rcKistrie*  appear  to  go  bock  practically  to  the  ongiaal  aettleoient  of 
the  country.  Regiatration  la  by  fall  canr  It  •  MMi  tbat  m  Ite 
large  towna  the  name  iiukaea  wen  oftaa  OMKb  awaitiuan  owinf  to 
the  want  of  subrliviiuon  into  sm.iller  an-.m  fotTr»i»n  Im;;  to  the 
parishes  into  which  the  .Middlesex  and  N'ork>hiri'  indev<  ^  livided 
In  the  New  Vork  registry  not  many  years  a^o  I.s.o«"J  ii<i.N  were 
registered  jnnu.illy  At  the  *.imc  time  J5,iX)o  were  rcgisirred  in 
Ailddleacx.  Complaints  are  made  bv  American  lawyers  of  waot  of 
accutacy  ia  tbe  mdcxca  alao.  In  1890  aa  aa  waa  paaaed  la  New 
Vork  for  apRtting  the  indexe*  Into  "  btocka,"  which  b  believed  to 
have  eivrn  much  nlief.  The  average  time  and  cost  of  an  enamtna- 
tton  CI?  title,  as  estiinalc-d  by  a  committee  of  the  liar  Assoaatioa  of 
New  V'urk  in  1KK7,  wa.«  about  thirty  days  and  iy>  dollar*  (about 
£jo)  A  later  State  Commis&ion  in  Illinois  estimates  the  law  omU  of 
a  sale  there  at  about  J5  dollarn  (£5);  the  lime  may  run  into  many 
nn':i!hs.  Allusion  has  already  l>cin  made  lo  the  iiuuraoce  of  title 
companies.  The  rates  of  insurance  are  substantial,  e.t.  65  dollars 
13)  on  the  fiiat  jooo  dollar*  (£too),  aad  s  doUart  (£t)  oa  eacb 
itional  iooo  daBar*  (£100).  Taia  wbuld  aaMMnt  to  iao  oa  £MOa 
value.  £1 10  on  £.10,000,  £510  on  £ioo,ooa  The  guarantee  given  ii 
very  ample,  anil  may  be  renewed  to  subsequent  owners  at  one-third 
of  the  fee.  Kejjivtration  of  title  has  lately  ("■•-n  ininidnc  i  d,  on  a 
\i>!unt.ir>  Uni?,  into  the  stales  of  (-aliii'r-n.i.  Ont^in,  li'.iu.ns, 
,Mai>ai.tchu9etls,  Minnesota  and  Colorado,  and  alstj  iiuo  Haw. 111  .md 
the  Philippines. 

Fratut. — In  France  registration  of  deeds  is  universal.  Salc% 
mortgaiea.  fto  aatf  MccaMoaat  aaMiettta,  ieaiea  of  over  eightaea 
year*,  aad  tnitarttnai  afTacting  the  land  to  the  extent  ot  three  yeara 
rtM  aHy  km  priority  if  oat  rrgiatered.  WiQ*  need  aot  be  ragianaed. 
Mortgagea  must  be  rc-ren*tcrrd  every  ten  yeara.  Purchase  deeda 
are  reginteretl  by  fiUn(j  full  copies.  Registries  are  established  in  all 
t';e  fonsiderable  towns.  The  duty  on  s.ilis  amounts  to  the  hiRh 
hgure  of  about  6)%  on  the  value.  I'art  of  this  is  allocated  to 
registration,  in  addition  to  which  a  fixed  lee  of  one  franc,  and 
•tatiooers'  charges  avenging  6  francs  are  also  chargeable.  Tbe  title 
caa  aaually  be  fully  investigated  from  the  documenia  ia  tbt  ig^atryb 
Offidat  aearche*  for  mortgages  are  cotnmonly  resorted  tOii  at  a  tOK 
of  about  s  (laaca.  Under  the  monarchy  the  Und  (vstem  was  prac- 
tically copyboUtaawe,  bat  greater  validity  tt-as attached  totlie Court 
Roll.i  than  wa*  the  case  in  England.  The  present  system  was 
establiihed  by  a  law  of  179O  after  the  .ilxililion  of  »ciK"i<iri,il  iii>>titu- 
ti'jHs  in  1 7S9.  This  was  modified  by  thr  Code  Napoleon,  and  further 
iK-rfertefl  by  a  law  of  ifeS*  The  average  value  of  tranaactiona  ia 
France  is  very  smalL  mbably  at  the  present  time  four-hfths  of  tlia 
pcx>perties  are  of  under  £25  value.  The  costs  of  a  sale  for  200  francs 
(£8)  wouM  be  about  as  follows;  Duty,  ij  fr;  Notary  (i  !„).  J  fr.; 
expenses,  13  fr. — total  2^  fr.  .X  s-ilc  fr>r  1000  fr.  (ijo)  would  cost 
about  110  fr.  Taking  all  values,  the  ci>st  of  conveyance  and  duty 
re.iche8  the  high  fik;iife  n(  in  "  ,  in  the  general  run  of  transactioOA 
The  vendor  a--  .1  rul'  ii.is  n  1 1  ».ts.  lndtk.i«iMc  title  is  not  obt.iinable, 
but  frauds  arc  almost  unkiiow  n.  A  day  or  two  usually  sufTiccs  for  aU 

*  •  * —  ' — * -"Mcaa  loKMra  as  the  "  PWfj" 

V  and  nMMV  expense,  in  ofdtr 

 ^         ^   apunst  which  tbe  deed  regisiriea 

afford  no  protectiflia,  sodi  as  dowries  of  wive*,  claim*  under  guardian- 
ships, &c.  A  commission  (Commission  Extraparlemeni.iire  du 
Cad.istre).  apiwinltMl  in  lS<ji  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  >;i.\t  rn- 
ment  cadastral  nups  (which  are  in  verv  serious  arrear)  and  the 
establishment  of  n-Kistraiion  of  title,  collected,  in  nine  volumes  of 
Cotnpt»Renduiuagnait  mass  of moat  interert^gparticuUfs  '^<''<^ 

Decenary  enaetaMHt. 

Atmioamia^-Hl  very  complete  list  of  some  114  English  publica- 
tions from  1653  to  1895  will  be  found  in  R.  Burm-t  Morns.  Lmd 

Reiistratton  i\S<)$).  Parluimentary  Publications  Src-nd  He;  r;  ,./ 
Ihe  Real  Property  Commtssioners  (iRjl);  Report  oflMt  RettslraJuin 
and  C'linrevjiif  ifif  Cnmmtsstoti  (1850);  Kep^rt  £f  Mr  Renttrati»n  if 
TuU  Om'mtutoH  (1857).  Rtport  of  Om  Umd  TrMf€r  CommissMm 
(1870);  Rtftrtt  a*  Retntralitm  ipf  TUU  M  AuUralasvatt  Cohntet 
(1871  and  lUl):  Rtpon  on  Retntratia*  ef  TuU  tn  Germany  i^nd 
A  utIrta-ITuneary  (t^) .  The  Rettstrar's  Reports  0/ 1903  and  1006  oh 
ihe  Formation  cf a  Re  fitter  tn  Ijondon.  Royal  Commission  on  Ike  Land 
TrantffT  Arts,  Xftnutfs  of  ErvUnre  (1909)  Cieneral  reviews  ol  UikI 
registration  in  the  Uiilish  (•■le'-.,  tbe  Colonies,  and  in  loreiijn  i  oiintnes 
R.  Burnet  Morxin,  as  aUjvc.  and  C  F  Drickdalc,  lM»d  Tramjer  i» 
Vtiriaui  Counlrifs  (i^mI  Roiks  on  practice-  England — Bflcll- 
dale  and  Sheldon,  The  Land  Transfer  AcU  (Jnd  ed  ,  1905):  Cheny 
and  Marigold.  The  Land  Trtada  Attt{i9m,  Hav,  iMfrd  RtfrUrA. 
htm  mminOm  Load  TVaasfbr  AtU  flood.  Und  Tran^frr.  (i-joi); 

'  I  III!  information  as  to  the  German  an  !  \ii-.!rsan  sy!i(efna  is  tO 
be  found  in  a  Parliamentary  Report  of  itHK*  (C— 8139)  oa  !«• 
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LANDSBERO  AM  L£CH--LANDS££R 


(MrihourM)  Pnj«<iia — Obcrnrfk.  Die  Preuisutken  Crundburh- 
fUttM  (Bcrbn).  Auurut— t)tu  aUftmtxne  OrnmdlnukttutU,  Ac. 
(VieaiM),  Bamcfc,  Dm  Omtrrtiekuekt  oHftmrnm  CnamuduttMtt 
ra  «M«fr  pmeluektm  Amumdunt  (Vienna}  Sftmnv — Sicgnunn, 

Sii/hstuhf  llypothekenreckl  (Lcipag).  SitM\%lK»—0€il€rTeicktt(ht 

SliiUiUk  [Gritnili,u(h%'amUr)  (Vienna,  annually).  (C.  F -Bli.) 

lAMDSBBRO  All  LBCH. » town  is  the  Uafdoai  of  Bawu, 
aBtbBn«crLedi,3ln.liyrdlW.b]rS.€f Muaidk  F)o|k(t«os) 
i§os.  It  hu  ci[^t  Roman  Catholic  chmdhM,  •mooc  tbem  the 

Uebfrauen  Kirche  dating  from  149A,  sevml  monasteries,  and  a 
fine  medieval  town-hall,  with  (rcsrocs  by  Karl  von  I'iloty  and 
a  paintinR  by  Hubert  von  llcrkonier.  Here  aUo  arc  a  fine 
gateway,  the  Haycr  Tor,  an  agricultural  and  other  sth<Kils. 
Brewing,  tanninR  and  tht-  rri.vnufii  lure  of  agricultural  maihincry 
are  among  the  princuial  iniiust  rir^ 

See  Schnhcr,  /jxndsbfre  am  Leih  und  Um^ebung  (1902).  and 
Zwcrgrr,  Gesehuhtt  Landiheris  (tHiit)). 

LAMOCBERG-AN-DER-WARTHB.  a  town  in  the  Prui-sian 
pravinoe  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthc  and 
Ike  Klldoiil,  to  a.  N.E.  of  Berlin  by  nil.  Pop.  (190$)  3<>.0J4. 
It  bat  hUfiittuA  CB^bW  and  boiler  works  and  iron-foundries; 
Ikne  are  alio  auMiictaM  o(  tobacco,  cloth,  mniatH^  wook, 
•iridu,  jutepaddocMttMlkatlMr.  An  aetiv*  ttadt  b  CMtriad  on 
fa  wood,  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  ttmrounding  country. 
Landsberg  obtained  civic  privileges  in  i2S7i  i^»<l  l^ter  was 
besieged  by  the  Poles  and  then  by  the  Huuites. 

Sec  R.  Eckert,  Ceukuku 

UUIMBBRG  BE!  HALLE.  .1  t<  v. n  in  Prussia  on  the  Streng- 
bach,  OB  the  railway  from  licrlin  to  Wcisscnfcls.  Fop.  (1905) 
tno>  lU  todiiatiica  include  quarrying  and  making,  and  the 
BHBNiMinn  «f  aapr  and  ■uKfalaaqr.  Laadsbtn  was  the 
capital  «l  a  aaull  ■anaviaia  o(  thb  aana,  ndad  in  tha  isih 
century  by  a  crrt^  Olclilc^  who  bait  tin  uniB.  Later  it 
betong^d  to  Mcisaen  and  lo  Saaony,  paaring  to  Praaiia  fa  t8i4. 

LANDSEER.  SIR  EDWIN  HENRY  (1801-1873).  English 
painter,  third  son  of  John  Landsccr,  A.R.A.,  a  well-known 
engraver  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  71  Queen  Anne  Street 
East  (afterwards  a  Foley  Street),  I-ondon,  on  March  ;th  iSoi. 
His  mother  was  Miss  I'otis,  who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
as  the  reaper  with  a  sheaf  of  com  on  her  head,  in  "  Madilin's 
Family  Picture,"  or  "  The  Gkanen.'"  Edwin  BOHf  Landseer 
bcgaa  hk  artistic  cducatioa  under  his  (albcr  to  ncccsifuUy 
tbat  fai  Ui  ifth  year  he  dicw  fably  «dl,  aad  wee  fualBar  «lth 
animal  character  and  passion.  Drawingi  «(  hie,  at  Seath 
Kensington,  dated  by  his  father,  attest  that  he  drew  exceHenily 
ai  tij^lii  yt.ii:,  I't  ape,  at  ten  he  v,,ts  ;;r-  adniiMljlc  dr;mghtsman 
and  his  v-oik  sliow-,  considerable  sense  oi  humour.  .Xi  thintcn 
he  drew  a  majclic  St  Bernard  dog  so  finely  that  liii  brother 
Thomas  engraved  and  published  the  work.  At  this  date  (1815) 
be  sent  two  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  described 
ia  the  catalogue  as  "  Master  £.  Landseer,  a  Foley  Street." 
'Yontb  fofbade  his  being  reckoned  auMtng  pcactising  artists, 
iad  canad  Mm  to  be  ceaeMeml  as  the  "  HoMiaqr  bhibitor " 
ef  "No.  443.  PXwfalt  6t  a  Mole.'*  and  "No.  Portraits 
of  a  Pointer  Rilch  and  IHippy  "  Adopting  the  advice  of  B.  R. 
Haydon.  he  studic<l  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  animals  in  the  Tower 
of  London  and  Exeter  'Change,  and  dissected  every  animal 
whose  carcasi  he  could  obt.iin.  In  1S16  Landseer  was  admitted 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  In  1817  he  sent  to  the 
Academy  a  portrait  of  "  Old  Brutus,"  a  much-favoured  dog, 
which,  as  well  as  its  son,  another  Brutus,  often  appeared  in  his 
later  plauica.  Evca  at  tfab  data  Landaea  cqjeycd  oooiidetable 
reputation,  aad  bad  mote  «oik  tbaa  be  could  readily  perform, 
his  renowB  having  been  Maloadjrfoetared  by  hit  father  ia  Jaoiea 
Elmes's  Amub  of  tkt  Pine  ArU.  At  the  Academy  he  was  a 
diligent  student  and  a  favourite  of  Henry  Fuseli's,  who  would 

'John  Landseer  died  February  »9.  1852.  aged  ninety-one  (or 
•igbity'tlu'cc.  according  to  Coimo  Monkhousc).  Sir  Edwin'*  eldest 
brother  Thomas,  an  A.R.A.  and  a  famous  engraver,  whoae  interpre- 
tation* oi  his  junior's  pictures  have  made  them  known  throusbout 
(he  world,  wat  born  in  1795.  and  died  January  JO,  1880.  Cnarlen 
L^nrlKcr.  R..\..  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  second 
brother,  w,i»  born  in  179^  and  died  July  a,  1879.  lohn  Land«ccr's 
btochar  Henry  waa  a  patntcr  of  aaaie  RputaiiM,  vm  aniigiated  to 
AHUaBh 


look  about  the  crowded  antique  school  and  ask,  **  WImo  b  my 
curly-headed  dog-boy  ? "  AJlfaougb  his  pictures  sold  easily 
from  the  first,  the  prices  he  received  it  thts  time  were  cowpaia^ 
tivdy  soiaB.  Ia  iStS  I  anrtiwr  aeai  to  the  Society  ef  Paiatefa 
in  OB  and  Water  Cotoan.  whicfa  thea  hdd  Its  rrtthhiwns  lo 
Spring  Gardens,  his  picture  of  **  Fighting  Dogs  getting  Wind.** 
The  sale  of  this  work  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  vastly  enhanced 
the  fame  of  the  p  li.-  i! t,  who  soon  l>ccame  "  the  f.ishion"  This 
picture  illustt.ii  -J  the  prime  strength  of  l..an-lsi  er's  e.irlicr  style. 
L  iiliKt  i^iL  1 'ii_H;ih  lions  of  his  later  Lie,  it  disj.lays  not  an  iota 
of  sentiment.  Perfectly  drawn,  solidly  and  minutely  l'lnl^hcd, 
and  carefully  composed,  its  execution  attested  the  skill  aniuircd 
during  ten  years'  studies  from  nature.  Bctweea  i&it  and  1835 
Landseer  did  a  great  deal  of  wodi,  bHK  OS  the  trtuii  jihiag 
little  bcaidea  (acOity  of  technical  cqmema,  a  fMaiar  aeet  fee 
hoaear  and  a  larger  style.  Hie  norii  of  this  etafle  eaded  «ftb 
the  production  of  the  painting  celled  **  The  Cat's  Paw,"  which 
was  sent  to  the  British  Institution  In  1834,  and  made  an  enormous 
s^n.sation  The  price  obtained  for  this  picture,  £100,  enabled 
L.m'lsccr  lo  m  1  up  for  hini'.eU  in  the  house  No.  1  St  John's  Wood 
H'l.jl,  '.■.'kti-  III-  lived  nearly  I  fi)  \i.irb  and  in  which  he  died. 
During  this  period  Lancbccr's  principal  pictures  were  "  The  Cat 
Disturbed ",  "  Alpine  Maslills  reanimating  a  Distressed 
Traveller."  a  famous  woifc  eagtaved  by  hn  father;  "Th* 
Ratcatchers  "  **  Fetnten  to  be  "  ;  "  The  Larder  Invaded  **  ; 
and  "  Neptuaa,"  the  held  and  eboulden  of  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
In  1814  Landseer  sBmI  C  R.  LeiBe  made  a  journey  to  the  Hi^ 
lands — a  momentous  vi&ii  for  the  former,  who  thenccforw-nrd 
rarely  failed  annually  to  repeat  it  in  search  of  studies  and  subjects. 

In  1816  Landseer  was  elected  an  A  R  A.  Ir.  \'^:-  .ippcared 
"  The  Monkey  who  has  seen  the  World,"  a  picture  which  marked 
the  growth  of  a  taMe  for  humorous  subjects  in  the  mind  of  the 
painter  that  had  been  evoked  by  the  success  of  the  "  Cat's  Paw  ** 
"  Taking  n  Burk  "  ( iS.^j)  was  the  painter's  first  Scotti^  pictuea. 
Its  execution  aaxhed  a  chaoge  in  bis  aiyle  wUcht  ^  iwtfaee 
of  bugencia,  was  a  great  inqMoveBeent.  In  other  mpatta, 
however,  tbefc  was  a  decnase  of  eoM  qpaEiies,  indeed,  finlrii. 
searching  modelling,  and  dahorate  dranghtsnanship  rarely 
appeared  in  Land^cer's  work  after  18:3.  "Ihe  subject,  as  such, 
soon  after  I  his  time  became  a  very  disiinct  element  in  H$ pictures; 
ultimately  it  dominated,  .in<l  in  efTe<  t  ihr  artist  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  popularity  than  technical  judgment  justified,  so  that 
later  criticism  has  put  Landseer's  position  in  art  much  lower 
than  the  place  be  once  occupied.  Sentiment  gave  new  charm 
to  his  works,  wMch  had  previously  tiepended  on  the  expres^on 
of  animal  paMon  and  charaaer,  and  the  ediUtkn  of  noble 
qualities  of  dcsughtamanship.  ScntlaMMaDty  ruled  In  oot  a 
few  pictures  of  later  dates,  and  finm-httmaa  hiunour,  or  pathos, 
superseded  that  masculiite  animalism  which  rioted  in  its  energy, 
and  enabled  the  artist  to  rival  Snyder*,  if  not  Vclazquei,  as  a 
painter  of  beasts.  After  "  High  Life  "  and  "  Low  Life,"  now  in 
the  Tate  (.iliery,  London,  Land?.eir'!>  dogs,  and  even  his  lions 
and  birds,  were  sometimes  more  than  half  civilized.  It  was  not 
that  these  later  pictures  were  less  true  to  nature  than  thdr 
forerunners,  but  the  models  were  chosen  from  diflcmit  grades 
of  aoioiataecieqr.  As  f laadieer  proepeeed  he  hept  Saw  wiiipeinr» 
and  Ms  nav  fttMOi  dM  aot  «n  abaat  aet  wtiMag  aad  dBf> 
fighting,  howwef  vfguioiniy  and  fcsjiicdly  thoea  eabjecia 

might  be  depicted.  It  cannot  be  wid  i!i3t  the  world  leetOHIch 
when,  in  exchange  for  the  "Cat  Di-iurbcd  "  and  "  FI|ht!ag 
Dogs  get  ting  Wind,"  caroe"  Jack  inOtTtce,"  "■  The  Old  Shephcrd'a 
Chief  Mourner,"  and  "  The  Swannery  invaded  by  Eagles,'* 
three  pictures  which  are  types  of  as  moay  dhnsaO  BOOds  of 
Landseer's  art,  and  each  a  noble  ooa, 

Landseer  was  elcaed  a  Royal  Academician  in  iSji.  "  Chevy 
Chase  "  (i8a«),  wUch  b  at  Wobm,  "Hie  HigUaad  WUsky 
sun"  (iS>«).  ^Rlgh  Ufc"  (itS9>  tad  "Loir  Ula* 
besides  other  important  wofhs,  had  npeaitd  in  tha  iMefm 
Landseer  had  by  tha  time  attdned  son  amazing  mMtery  that 
he  painted  "  Spaniel  and  Rabbit  "  in  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  "  Rabbits,"  which  was  at  the  Briti&h  Institution,  in  thrce- 
«N>Un  «i  «a  howi  aad  tha  iaa  dajfktnw  "  Odia'*  (>M^ 
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«M  the  worh  of  one  dttiagt  te.  fMtetcd  wftUa  t«Ntve  hours, 
tut  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  intancc  of  Ins  rapid  but  sure 
Sfld  dexterous  brush-handling  was  "The  Cawilicr's  Pets" 
(1815),  ibc  picture  of  two  King  Charles's  spaniels  in  the  National 
Cillery,  which  was  executed  in  two  days.  Another  remarkable 
feat  consisted  in  drawing,  simullaneoiuly,  a  stag's  head  with 
one  hand  and  a  head  of  a  horse  with  the  other.  "  Harvest  in 
tke  Uiftiknds,"  and  that  masterpiece  of  humour,  "Jack  in 
Ottet,"  «CR  exhibited  in  1835.  In  1834  a  noble  work  of  MBti- 
MM  wMsivcn  to  the  «grid  ia  "  Snfttm,"  wkkk  b  aow  at 
Snath  Kfliniogton,  and  rfiowi  ■  dog  watchiaK  Kt  the  doaed  door 
of  his  wounded  master  Many  think  this  to  be  Landscer's 
tir.cst  work,  others  prefer  "  The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner  " 
(iSj:).  The  over-praised  nnd  ur.fortunale  "  Bolton  Abbey  in 
the  Olden  Time,"  a  group  of  portraits  in  character,  was  also 
shown  in  1834,  and  was  the  first  picture  for  which  the  painter 
received  tAOO.  A  lew  years  later  he  sold  "  Peace  "  and  "  War  " 
for  £1500,  >ad  far  the  copynghls  alone  obtained  £6000.  In 

list "  Men  pnpoan.  God  DiqioKo  "  (1864)  wm  Booki  f«t  6300 
fidim*,  and  a  cafteon  of  "  The  Chaae  "  (1866)  fetched  5000 
gniacas.  "  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society." 
adof  reclining  on  a  quay  wall  (iSjft),  was  succeeded  by  "  Dignity 

and  Impudence"  (I'-'ij).  The  "  I.ini,  Dog  i)f  Malta,"  an<l 
"Laying  down  thu  I.j*  "  appeared  in  1S40  In  iSj?  was 
finished  the  i.ijiiial  "  lli};lil.ind  Shepherd's  Home  "  (Shecp- 
afianks  Gift),  together  wuh  the  beautiful  "  Eos,"  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Albert's  most  graceful  of  greyhounds,  to  which  Tliomas 
Landaeer  added  an  ineflable  chann  and  solidily  noi  in  the  paioi- 
iaf.  The  "  RoiH  «f  Comua  "  waa  painted  in  the  tummerhouse 
«l  BacUaihaai  Mace  garden  in  iSo-  The  "Challenge" 
ms  accompairied  (1844)  by  **  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare"  (Bell 
Gift),  and  lollowcd  by  "  IVace  "  and  "  War,"  and  the  "  Slag 
at  Bay  "  (1846)  "  Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  and  a  "  Random 
Shot,"  a  d-ad  Lid  lyisiR  in  the  snow,  came  fotlh  in  1S4S.  In 
1S50  Landscer  received  a  national  commission  to  paint  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  three  subjects  connericd  with  the  chase. 
AkbiMlgh  tbcy  wotiki  have  been  worth  three  limes  as  much 
aHMCy*  the  Romc  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  £15/00  for  these 
fictMNk  lad  the  imiU«f  fell  lhni«h.  BMie  to  the  aniat'a  profit 
itan  the  mllan1»  fifai.  The  taawin  lloaaRh  of  the  Gko  " 
(1851)  was  one  of  these  subjects.  "  Night  "  and  "  Morning," 
romantic  and  pathetic  deer  subjects,  came  in  due  order  (1855) 
For  "The  Sanclu.iry  "  (184J)  the  Fine  Arts  jury  of  nxpvm 
awarded  to  the  artist  the  great  gold  medal  of  the  Exposition 
Universclle,  Paris,  1855. 

The  "  Dialogue  at  Waterloo  "  (1850).  which  he  afterwards 
■tfarded  with  strong  disapproval,  showed  how  Landsecr,  like 
mmAy  all  Engiiah  aniala  of  annual  power  aa4  fioaadcnUe 
fnrtaiUr.  o««d  wKhint  to  fttadk  or  Iialiaa  tiaiota*.  In  the 
aaae  year  he  received  the  hooow  of  kaightbood.  Next  carae 
"  Ccoeva  "  (1851),  "  Titania  and  Bottom  "  (1851).  which  com- 
prises a  charming  queen  of  the  fairies,  and  the  "  Deer  Pass" 
(185  j). followed  by  "  The  Children  c.(  the  Mist  "  (1853),  "  Sa%-cd  " 
(1856),  "  Br.-u:ii.u,"  a  noble  slag,  "  Rough  and  Ready,"  and 
"  Uncle  Tom  and  his  W  ife  for  Sale  "  (1857)-  The  Maid  and 
the  Magpie  "  (1858),  the  cxtraordinaxily  large  cartoon  called 
"  Deer  Bmavioc  '  (iSs?).  "  The  T«a  Oofi "  (iftsB).  aad  one 
or  taw  adaor  imtii^i  wan  aqwl  to  ai^  previoMily  peadvccd 
bythrartist  Nevcrthcleaa, rigaaaf jaBiaghliaWl mwiaaiafked 
in  '  Doubtful  Crumbs"  and  a  " Kind  ^r"  (1859).  The 
immense  and  profoundly  dramatic  picture  called  "  A  FW>d  in 
the  Highlands  "  (i860)  nmrc  than  reinstated  the  painter  before 
ihe  public,  but  friends  is! ill  saw'  ground  for  uneasiness.  Kxlremc 
nervous  excitability  manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  and  in 
Ihe  choice  (1864}  of  the  dreadful  subject  o(  "  Man  Proposes. 
Gad  Diyaeta,"  hean  duoaily  cJamhoriac  aaaaas  nlica  of  Sir 
JoIm  Fnahlia'a  party,  thcta  m»  occoh  poihoa»  «ddA  ooaM  ol 
thr  ailhl'a  iatimates  suspected,  but  did  not  avow*  In  ll6a 
aad  1863  Landaeer  produced  nothing;  but  "  A  Piper  and  a  Mr 
of  Nijti  rackcrs  "  (1864)  revealed  his  old  power.  He  declined 
the  presulcntahip  of  the  Royal  Academy  iii  186s.  in  succcsstoa 
to  tk  Chartea  Waitlaht  to  067  tha  iow  How  ariucb  ho  had 


modelled  for  the  base  of  the  Ndaon  Mbaument  bi  Ttafalfai 

Square,  London,  were  unveiled,  and  with  "  The  Swannery  invadied 

by  Eagles"  (1869)  he  achieved  his  last  triumph.  After  four 
years  more,  full  of  sulTcring,  mainly  of  broki  n  art  and  shaf.iTed 
mental  powers,  Sir  CdvMii  Landseer  died  on  the  ist  of  OitLlx-r 
187J,  and  was  buried,  ten  days  later,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Those  who  would  see  the  full  strength  of  Landseer's  brush  should 
cuunioe  hia  sketches  and  the  like  ia  the  Victoria  aad  Albert 
Museum  and  airailar  worics.  latheaehaahamahhaadf  eadaawid 
with  the  strength  of  Paul  Potter. 

See  Algernon  Cravc-t's  CaUiJogue  of  the  Warks  ef  Ihe  lot*  Sir  EdmiM 
Landirrr,  R  A.  (Loridoti,  n.d.),  Fredene  G.  Stephens's  Stt  Eiwt» 
Linduff  (iS'.o; ;  W  <  r,m>i  Monkhouse's  The  Studirs  oj  Str  Ethtin 
hir.d-'er,  R.A..  -uilk  a  Ilsslary  of  ht\  Atl-Lifr  iLnnrlon,  n.d  ).  W  P, 
irttii\  My  Auliibiography  atii  Kcmtni^crntn  iis.s;!.  \irrii;ri  Hi.ith't 
keioilfdtpni  (1K9J  I;  and  Jame*  A.  Man.*jn  s  "  Sir  Ldvkin  Ljn<lscer, 
R.A.,  '  TSie  Makers  oj  Bnlish  Art  (London,  190JJ. 

LAND'S  END,  a  promontory  of  Cornwall,  forming  the  western- 
most point  of  England.  It  is  a  fine  headland  of  granite,  pierced 
by  a  natural  arch,  on  a  coast  renowned  for  its  difl  scenery. 
Dangerous  reefs  lie  oO  the  point,  and  one  group  a  mile  from  the 
mainland  k  ouukcd  tgr  the  T^mphipa  Iii^ihwiee,  ia  so*  4' Ji. 
5**  43'  W.  The  Laad^  Bad  k  the  weitcramoBt  of  the  graaKa 
masses  which  rise  at  intervals  through  Cornwall  from  Dartmoor 
The  phenomenon  of  a  raised  beach  may  be  seen  here,  but  indica- 
iion.s  of  a  .suiimergad  foMtt  hawa  alio  baea  diaoavand  la  tte 

neighbourhood. 

LANDSHUT.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  B.ivaria.  on  the  right 
bank  of  ihe  Isar,  40  m.  N.£.  of  Mujiich  on  the  main  iiaeoi  rail- 
way to  Regenaburg.  Pop.  (1905)  34,217  Landshut  ii  itill  a 
quaiat,  pklviaeque  place,  it  cooiista  of  aa  old  aad  a  ac«  tom 
andof  toartttburaaiOocpartof  ii^nagonaablaadhi  ihelwv 
It  coauiaa  a  fiaa  itnH»  iha  iUtatadt,  aad  aaveral  intercatii^ 
medieval  buQdingt.  Aaioag  Itt  eleven  churches  Ihe  most  note- 
ivorlliy  are  those  of  St  Martin,  with  a  lower  4  5.'  ft  high,  of  St 
Jodocus,  nnd  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  lIo>j)ital  church,  all  three 
begun  before  1410.  The  former  Dominican  convent,  founded 
in  1271,  once  the  scat  of  the  university,  is  now  used  as  public 
offices.  The  post-ofTice,  formerly  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Estates,  a  building  adorned  with  old  frcscoas;  thie  royal  palaca^ 
which  coDlaiaa  Miac  very  fine  Renaissance  ivarfc;  aad  tha  toani* 
hall,  haQt  ia  144^  w>d  latored  ia  i860,  an  abo  BOlaaNHtby* 
The  towB  has  nwnumeats  to  the  Bavarian  klag,  MajdnBtaa  It., 
and  to  citlii  r  famous  men;  it  contains  a  botanir.il  garden  .ird 
a  puljlic  park.  On  a  hill  overlooking  Landshut  is  the  casile 
of  'I'rausnitz,  called  also  Burg  Landtliut,  formerly  a  stronghold 
of-  (he  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria,  whose  burial  place  was  at 
Seligenthal  also  near  the  town.  The  original  building  was  erected 
early  in  the  1  jth  century,  but  the  chapel,  the  oldest  part  now 
existing,  dates  from  the  i4lh  century.  The  upper  port  of  lha 
castle  has  beea  made  habiuUck  The  iodaatrics  of  Laadthut 
are  not  important;  they  indade biewlag,  taaaing  and  apuiaiag.' 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cloth.  Market  gBidtOiOg 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  arc  also  carried  on. 

Landslri'  w.is  I'oiuidLd  .ibout  i  J04,  and  from  H5S  to  1503 
it  was  the  princijul  rci>idence  of  the  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria 
and  of  thdr  successors,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria-Landiihul.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  captured  several  times  by  the 
Swedes  and  in  the  18th  century  by  the  Austriana.  Ia  Apdl 
1809  NapoleoB  defeated  tba  Aintdaaa  ban  aad  (ha  UNnmag 
atorawd  by  hia  traope.  Flraaa  tSoo  to  iS*6  the  oafvoilty.' 
formerly  at  Ingt^tadt  and  now  at  Munich.waslocated  at  Lands- 
hut.  Owing  to  the  three  helmets  which  form  its  arms  the  town 
is  sometimes  i  .ilK  ii  '  Dreihi  lai  Stadt." 

See  Staiidc nraui,  CUrnnik  der  Stadt  Landshut,  fl^ndshut  183J); 
Wicstnd,  Tc  fvura  I'h  Hi  ke  GesihiihU  ivn  landshut  (l^nd&hut,  l8)8); 
Roeenthal,  Zur  RtikliteuhUhtt  dtr  Sladtt  Landthul  utid  Slrauitni 
(WarriMig,  Mai:   Kaldicr.  Mbtr  daic*  Lndskat  Oaadritat. 

latglaiihh,  «8M)raoil  riwltilw  *r  aaM  inUka  U  %amm, 

LANDSKNECHT.  a  German  mcrrenar>'  fool-soldier  of  the 
i6tb^cBtury.   Th^D&me  (German  for  "  man  of  the  pUioa") 
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sfitJicra,  formed  by  tlic  emperor  Maximilian  I  „Vriut  the  end 
o(  the  15th  ccmury,  and  ihe  Swiss,  the  "  men  of  lUc  liiiiUntains," 
at  lh.it  time  iht  typical  mercenary  infantr>'  of  Kuro|H-.  After 
the  banks  of  Ntarignnn  and  I'avia,  where  the  military  repuu- 
IIm  ot  the  Smss  h&d  been  broken,  the  Swabian  landikiuchU 
CimetQb«coMidcrcdUicbest  fighting  aoqpt  10  Europe.  Though 
priaMoSjr  •  Omw*  fona  and  alway*  MfansUy  of  imperial 
amies,  they  Mrvad  biorganixed  bodkii  aaattttoaiifla  dmrtierc 
in  Europe;  in  Pfano*  they  {ought  for  tba  LCMU*  *Bd  far  the 
rroitsiatits  indifcrinMnaitly.  in  fact  lattdtknetkt,  and  more 
pnrtic  ularly  its  French  corniplion  lantqutnel,  became  in  western 
Kurope  a  general  term  for  tnt  rrenary  foot-solditTs.  It  is  owing 
to  the  iangt  Spmit  (long  pike  or  lance),  the  typical  weapon 
with  which  they  were  armed,  that  the  corrupted  French  form, 
at  weQ  as  a  German  fom,  laiakneckt,  and  an  English  "lance- 
kl^ht  "  came  into  utt, 

'Hie  laadskMditB  mm  laiaed  cgloiida  fOtoriO,  to  wIma 
the  empcRir  tooed  lecruirinf  eammMoaa  eamapoiidlaf  to  the 
En^h  "  indents  ";  they  were  organiced  in  regimenU  made  lip 
of  a  cotonel,  UcuL-coloncl  and  regimental  staff,  with  a  varying 
n'lmber  of  rompanic*,  "colours"  (luihKli'in),  <nmmanded  liy 
captain*  (lltuif'lmjini) ,  suljaltcm  olTu  rrs  were  licutrnaais 
and  ensigns  (F,!linr:rft)  In  thus  defining  the  titles  and  duties 
of  each  rank,  and  in  almost  every  dciitil  of  rt-gimenial  customs 
aad  otgaiiiaatkm,  discipline  and  interior  economy,  the  lands- 
knecfals  nay  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  the  modern 
Olllilafy^aleaienft  Rflnicntal  basis  (see  further  Army). 

lANDSKROWU  •  aeaport  of  Sweden,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sound,  IS  tn.  N.E.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  (1900)  14,300-  The 
hnrtioiir  is  excellent,  giving  a  depth  of  35  ft  ,  with  15  ft.  b<-^iile  ' 
the  quays.  The  town  is  amonK  the  first  twelve  m.inufariuring 
centres  of  Sweden  in  value  of  output,  the  principal  industries 
being  tanning  and  sugar  manufacture  and  rcfminp  from  heelroof 
On  the  little  island  of  Hven,  immediately  oi>[H)-.iie  1  he  town,  'i  ycho 
Brahe  built  his  famous  subterranean  obw  rvatory  of  Uranien- 
borg  in  the  second  haV  of  the  16th  century.  Landskrona, 
oriJnaOy  cdled  Laadoct  or  LandSr,  oM  iu  ibit  impoiUDce 
to  King  Erik  Xni..  wbo  fMTodaced  a  body  eC  GnnicBt*  naafca 
from  Germany  in  14 10,  and  bestowed  on  the  place  tbe  piivfleief 
of  a  town.  During  the  wars  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centtfries  h 
played  tL>o  cons[ntur«iis  a  i>art  lor  its  o\vn  ptoNperily.  On  the 
34th  of  July  if)77  a  Kreat  naval  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  whiih  the  Swtdts  defeated  the  Danes. 

LANDSTURM.  the  German  equivalent  oi  the  /etie  tn  mtusr, 
or  general  levy  of  all  men  capaUe  of  bearing  aiBtt  and  not 
induded  in  the  other  vefidarly  «i|aniied  foicei,  Maadbg  army 
or  [(•  aecoBd  ine  loiiBat!bM,  of  Cintliiicatal  Mlio^ 

LAMDWBHR.  a  German  wocd  mearing  "defence  of  the 
country  ";  but  the  term  as  applied  to  an  Insurrectional  militia 
is  very  ancient,  and  "lintveri"  are  mentioned  in  tialu-ii 
Ciipi!:il'.in.t,  as  <iuote<l  in  Ilallam's  Middle  Afes,  i,  j6j,  loth  cd 
The  landwehr  in  Trusj-ia  was  lirit  formed  by  a  roy.il  edict  of 
the  17th  of  March  t8>3,  which  cakkd  up  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  and 
■at  •erviqg  in  the  regular  army,  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
After  the  peace  el  tSis  tUs  force  waa  made  an  hitegrd  part  ef 
the  Pnasiaii  amy,  each  brigade  being  conpoied  ef  one  iae  and 
one  landwehr  reghnent.  Thi>,  ho#ever,  retarded  the  meMHu- 
tion  and  diminished  the  value  of  the  first  line,  and  by  the 
re  iirK-nii7.atiim  tif  iSj  i  the  landwehr  triKjps  were  rek-Ratefl  to 
the  sctoni!  line.  In  Atistria  tlie  landwrhr  i:^  a  totally  dillcrent 
organization.  It  is  in  reality  a  didrc  force  exbting  alongside 
the  regular  army,  and  to  it  are  hnnded  over  such  recruits  as, 
lorvantofvacandcBiGamMlbcplacedinihelatter.  InSwitser- 
kad  the  landwehr  fi  a  lecend  line  force,  in  which  aB  dtisem 
serve  for  twdve  yean^  after  paiBog  tmivc  in  the  "  Avanif "  or 
fidd  army. 

LANE.  EDWARD  WILLIAM  (!Roj-i!^761,  English  Arabie 
scholar,  son  of  I)r  Theophilus  Lane,  prebendary  of  Hereford, 
was  born  on  the  i;th  of  September  iSoi  He  wa*  educated  nt 
Bath  and  Hereford  gramaoar  ichoois,  where  he  showed  marked 
amtHurtiflil  diiky,  and  tea*  ijidgnBd  far  Ouabiidie  aad  tlw 


church,  but  ihispurpoee  abandoned,  and  for  some  time  he 
studied  the  art  of  engraving.  Failure  of  health  compelled  him 
to  throw  aside  the  burin,  and  in  iSjs  be  started  fur  Egypt,  wlierc 
he  ibrc«  years,  iwitc  ascended  the  Nile,  pc<i>cccdtitg  as  far 
as  the  second  cataract,  and  composed  a  complete  description  of 
Egypt,  with  a  portfolio  of  one  hundred  and  one  drawings.  Thin 
work  was  never  published,  but  the  aeeovnt  of  the  nodaoi 
Egyptians,  which  fomed  a  part  of  it,  em  aooiptod  foe  wparate 
pubUcationbytheSocktyfortleDtAirfoDofVHM  Knowledge^ 
To  perfect  this  work  Lane  again  visited  Egypt  in  1S3J-1835, 
residing  mainly  in  Cairo,  but  retiring  to  Luior  during  the  plague 
of  iSjv  Lane  tcxik  up  his  residence  in  the  Mahommedan 
quarter,  and  under  the  name  of  Mansur  KfTendi  lived  the  life 
of  an  Egyptian  scholar  lie  was  fortunate  in  the  time  when  he 
took  up  his  work,  for  Cairo  had  not  then  become  a  modem  city, 
and  he  eras  thus  able  to  describe  aspects  of  Arabian  life  that  no 
kmger  exitt  there.  Pctfected  1^  the  additional  ofaecrvaiiov 
calectad  during  theae  yoaia,  the  Moiem  ^tyftfeae  appealed  fa 
iSjfi,  aad  at  once  took  the  plaoa  which  It  baa  aevar  ket  as  the 
best  description  of  Eastern  itfe  and  an  EuieiB  ceontry  ever 

written  It  was  fcvllowed  from  iSjS  to  1R40  by  a  translation  of 
'  the  Arithian  Xigkls,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  tlcsigned  to 
make  the  book  a  sort  of  cnrycloi)aedia  of  F.aslern  manners 
The  translation  iiaelf  oiv  admirable  proof  of  schoLarsbtp,  but 
is  characterised  by  a  somewhat  stilled  mannerism,  which  is 
net  eonally  appropriate  to  all  parts  of  the  motley-coloured 
oi^^aaL  The  character  of  some  of  the  tales  and  the  tedious 
repMftkos  ef  the  same  theme  la  the  Anbic  caUectfen  Indooed 
Ltae  to  have  eensideielile  parts  ef  the  iratit  mtmniated. 

The  value  of  his  version  is  increased  liy  the  exhaustive  notes  on 
Mahommedan  life  antl  custonis  In  iK  jo  Lane  married  a  (ireek 
la<ly.  useful  vulumeof  Sclcchonf  jrom  I  lie  K  ur  was  pubiished 
in  1&43,  but  before  it  passed  throu|;h  the  press  Lane  was  ag.oin 
in  Egypt,  where  he  .spent  s<-vcn  years  ( i  S.j iS-jo)  collecting 
materials  for  a  great  .Vrabic  lexicon,  which  the  muniticeace  of 
Lord  Prudhoe  (afterwards  duke  of  Northumberiand)  enabled 
taliB  to  undertake.  The  aieet  impcrtaat  of  the  aaateiials  aaiaii  ed 
during  this  lojoim  tfa  wbidi  he  ma  aceoopaaied  by  Us  wife 
and  by  his  sister,  Mrs  Poole,  authoress  of  the  Enffiskmman  in 
Egypt,  with  her  two  sons,  afterwards  well  known  in  Eastern 
letter?.)  was  a  copy  in  24  ttrick  cjuarlo  volumis  of  Sheikh  .Mur- 
tadik's  great  lexicon,  the  I'.i;  ci  'Ariis,  which,  though  itself  a 
compilation,  is  so  extensive  and  exact  that  it  formed  the  main 
basis  of  Lane's  sub^quent  work.  The  author,  who  lived  in 
Lgypt  in  the  i8th  century,  used  more  than  a  hundred  sources, 
iaterwoniag  what  he  ieamed  f ram  them  with  the  af-Cawti  of 
FeiiOsOldl  hi  the  lonn  et  a  eeauneataiy.  By  tu-  the  Imm 
part  of  this  commentary  was  derived  from  the  Lisin  d  'Arah  of 
Ibn  Mokarram,  a  work  of  the  13th  century,  which  Lane  was  also 
able  to  use  while  in  Cairo 

Returning  to  Engl.uid  in  1840,  Lane  devoted  the  remaining 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  lite  to  digcsling  and  translating  his 
Arabic  material  in  the  form  of  a  great  thesaurus  of  the  teiico- 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  Arabs.  In  spite  of  weak  health  he 
coittinued  this  aidoooa  task  with  unBa«iog  diiisMca  till  a  few 
dsysbefbiw  Madsath  al  Werthfng  on  tbe  lolh  ef  Adfiiil 
Five  parts  appeared  dnifng  his  Ufetime  (tM(|-if74),  aad  three 
posthumous  parts  were  afterwards  cdhed  from  liib  papers  by 
S.  Lane-rcK)le.  Even  in  its  imi>crftct  slate  the  Ltxkon  is  an 
enduring  monument,  the  completeness  and  finished  scholarship 
with  which  it  is  executed  making  each  article  an  exhaustive 
monograph.  Two  es&ays,  the  one  on  Arabic  leaicogtaphy  and 
the  other  on  Arabic  pronunciation,  contributed  to  the  magaziiie 
of  tbe  Cenna  Oiiemel  Society,  ceoqiiete  tbe  record  of  Lane's 
pabHeaikn*.  Hii  whelaiJdp  waa  lecegdaed  by  aiany  katned 
European  societies.  Be  waa  a  BiMAer  of  tbe  Genaaa  (Meatal 
Society,  a  correspondent  ef  tbe  Tmdi  Tnstttule,  dte.  la  18S) 
he  was  awardc<i  a  small  civil  list  fttnslon,  which  WaS  after  his 
death  continued  to  his  widow.  l„ane  w-ns  not  an  <«riginal  mind; 
his  powers  were  those  of  observation,  industry  and  sound 
judgment.  His  personal  character  was  elevated  and  pure,  bis 
aitoag  aoHT  ol  iriWaaa  aad  WMnd  daily  bilHg  «f  iho  type  that 
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the  best  circles  of  English  evangelicalism  in  the 
'  pert  of  the  t9lh  century. 
T  A  Memoir,  by  his  grand- nrphew,  S.  Lane-Poole,  was  pfcfix£(j  to 
(urt  \  I  of  the  Lexicon.  It  wun  pubU»hed  separately  in  i877. 

^  UJa»  OWBO£  MAHTlli  (1823-1897).  American  Kbokr. 
mfconiit  Chifaaawp,  Mwadnimti,  on  the  a4th  ol  Decmbcr 
JI13.  Be  gwMbteii  ll  st|t  ai  Hunnud,  ud  in  1847-18$! 
rtwiied  at  tkt  tidvenltlc*  of  Bcriin,  Bonn,  Hddelbc^i  and 

Ciilingen.  In  1851  he  rcctiv-. d  hi;,  'lixtnt'b  iligrut:  at  G<i(Un(ai 
lor  his  (iisscrlalion  Smyrn^irorum  Kcs  Guljc  ct  AnliqmitaUs, 
sod  on  bis  return  to  Atni-rica  he  was  appointed  University 
Protcssor  of  Latin  in  lisr^ard  College.  From  1869  until  1894, 
when  be  resigned  and  became  professor  emeritus,  be  was  Pope 
Pnafcsior  of  Latin  in  the-  same  iulUuUQO.  His  LoUh  Pro- 
tsacMlMM,  which  led  to  the  rcjcciioo  «( Ike  Engltsk  method  of 
iMkiwaiHiiidation  in  tlie  United  Suic^  MS  aufaluM  in  187 1. 
Be  dkd  «ii  tlie  joth  of  June  1897.  Hk  Grammar,  com- 
fitted  and  published  by  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan  in  the  following 
year,  is  of  high  value.  Lane's  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
Ih:p^T'>  Latin  lexicons  wxs  aUo  invaluable.  English  light 
verse  he  wrote  with  humour  .md  fluency,  and  his  song  Jonah 
iid  the  Ballad  of  the  Lone  Fuliball  were  famous. 

UNE.  JAMES  HEMRY  (1S14  1866),  American  soldier  and 
pchticLiD,  was  bom  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  on  the  32nd  of 
jane  1814.  He  *aa  the  aon  of  Anoe  laoe  (177&-1849).  ^ 
in  IwBuai «  oleailMr  «f  iSbt  Ubun  Uottte  of 
ives  in  i8i^ttt8  (ffeeker  fa  t8s7-tSs9»  in  iSai- 
iSm  and  In  1830-1840,  and  fiom  1833  !»  i^y  %  Vtmitenxie 

representative  in  Congress.  The  son  rcceind  •  COBBon  school 
education,  studied  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  as  a  colonel  under  General  Taylor, 
and  then  commanded  the  Fifth  Indiana  regiment  (which  he  had 
riiied)  in  the  Southern  Campaign  under  General  Scotu  Lane 
was  liculenanl-govcmorof  Indiana  from  1849  to  i8$3,and  from 
1853  to  1855  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress.  His 
VMc in  |»vo«ic  o(  the  S«Ha»-Mcbnnk« BUI niined Jiiapalitical 
fBMn  b  Us  om  lUt^  nd  he  cai^Oed  fa  iSss  t0  tlw  tmtmy 
ef  XBiM%|Hiobably  as  an  agent  of  Stephen  AJ>oug|aa  to  oneniae 
the  Democratic  party  there.  He  soon  jobed  the  Free  State 
f'  r.is,  however.  \\.is  a  member  of  the  first  grner:il  Free  Slate 
convention  at  Bi^  Springs  in  September  1855.  and  wrote  ils 
"platform,"  whith  difirecatcd  aboUtioniim  and  urged  the 
exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  Territory;  and  he  presided  over 
tlw  Topclia  CowUtntional  Gmvcntion,  compoMd  of  Free  State 
■en,  in  the  MiHimn  of  1855.  Lane  waa  wGoad  fa  commaxKi  of 
Ike  forces  in  Lawnnce  during  the  "  WakaniM  Wv  and  in  the 
piat  «i  iM  «H  ckcud  a  Uaiied  Suiee  aenator  wder  the 
Ihpcka  Comtitatfaa,  the  valiiSty  of  wtdd^  kirwever,  and 
thmfore  the  validity  of  his  election.  Congress  refused  to  recognize, 
la  May  1856,  with  George  WashbRton  Dcitzlcr  (i82fr-i884), 
D:  Charles  Robioson,  and  Lither  Free  .S(ate  leaders,  he  was 
uidicicd  for  treason;  but  he  escaped  from  Kansas,  made  a  tour 
of  the  northern  cities,  and  l.y  his  fury  or.^tory  aroused  great 
eathttsiasm  in  beliaU.of  the  Free  State  movement  in  Kansas. 
Returning  to  the  Temtony  with  Jolu  Brown  in  August  1856, 
^  took  an  actitrc  pac(  fa  the  donHic  feuds  of  1856-1857. 
Afttr  Kaaias  hecaaw  a  states  Laae  was  ebcted  fa  it6i  to  the 
Osfted  StatfS  Senata  aaa  K^ublican.  LnmcfSatAr^Bieadiing 
WaahfagUm  he  eifinbed  a  company  to  guard  tie  President: 
•Ofl  in  August  i86t,  having  gained  the  ear  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities and  l>ecome  intimate  with  I'resident  Lincoln,  he  went  to 
Kansas  with  vague  military  powers,  ami  rxereiscd  them  in  spite 
o(  the  protests  of  the  governor  and  the  regular  departmental  com- 
■nanders.  During  the  autumn,  with  a  brigade  of  1500  men,  he 
gwrtncted  a  deraatatfag  campaign  on  the  Missoori  border,  and 
*  l86e  ha  was  appmnted  rommiaiioner  of  recruitii^  for 
Kansas,  a  poiitioa  fa  «hlA  he  icadend  falthfal  senke,  thou^ 
frequently  came  fate  ceofflek  with  the  state  authorities.  At 
wis  tine  he  planned  a  cMoMricsl "  great  Southern  expedition  " 
•giut  New  Mexico,  bat  tl^  came  to  nothing.  In  1864  he 
hoeaied  earnestly  for  the  re-election  of  Lincoln.  ^Vhcn  President 
''^■■ea  quancUed  with  the  Radical  Repubiicaoa,  Lane  deserted 


the  Latter  and  defended  the  Executive.  Angered  by  his  defect  ion, 
certain  senators  accused  him  of  being  implicated  in  Indian 
contracts  of  a  fraudulent  characteri  and  in  a  fit  of  dcprcssien 
following  this  acctwalieii  he  took  hia  own  life,  dying  near  Fort 
Leaveaencth*  ITsBia^  «B  the  nth  af  July  iSMb  ten  d-iys  after 
behadahetUnsdf  fathehead.  AnfaBfa«s»usavpulous,  raeh 
and  faipuiaive,  and  generally  regarded  hjf  his  contemporaries 
as  an  unafe  leuler.  Lane  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  personal 
magnetism,  and  poescssed  oratorical  powers  of  a  hi^h  <>r<UT. 

See  the  artide  by  L.  W.  Spring  entitled  "  The  Career  of  a  Kansas 
Politician,"  in  vol.  iv.  (October  1898)  of  the  Amfruan  IhUerual 
Rcsim;  and  for  the  commoocr  view,  which  makes  him  not  a  coward 
as  does  Spring,  bat  a  "  vriM  ddefiaia  **  and  «  bcto^  seejolm  Sam. 

Kanvjs.  |8<^). 

St  iLii'tr  Lane  should  not  !<  confused  with  James  llcnr>'  L.ine 
'i**i3""A'7).  who  M-rvcil  on  the  Confederate  side  during!  lUe  (  nil 
W'jr,  attainin|{  the  rank  of  brieadier-Beneral  in  l86j,  and  after  the 
war  was  protcssor  o(  natural  ubilosopny  and  military  tactics  in  tite 
Virginia  Agticultutal  and  Mechanical  CoUcgafitaai  in«|Ol8ta,eild 
proTcMor  of  civil  engineering  and  drawing  ia  Oe  Ahbaaui  niy- 
technic  InMitule  from  iS.Sj  until  his  death. 

LAKESSAN.  JEAN  MARIE  AKTOINE  DE  (1843-  }. 
French  statesman  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Sainlo-Andr6  de 
Cubzac  (Gironde)  on  the  15th  July  184J.  He  entered  the 
navy  fa  1863,  serving  on  the  Eest  African  and  Cochin- China 
stalieaa  fa  the  aedkel  ^MitaMiA  Mta  itt»  EnMo-Gatana 

acsvioa,  He  bow  conpleted  h»  atudia,  taking  his  doctorate 
in  187  a.  Elected  to  the  Municipal  Coundl  of  Paris  in  1879,  he 

declared  in  favour  of  communal  autonomy  and  joined  with  Henri 
Rochcfort  in  demanding  the  crtttion  of  a  monument  to  the 
Communards;  but  after  his  election  to  the  ChandK-r  I'f  l>t  p^Jtit^ 
for  the  5th  arrondissemcnt  of  Paris  in  1881  he  gradually  veered 
from  the  extreme  Radical  party  to  the  RepubUcaa  Union,  and 
idcniihcd  himself  snth  the  cause  of  cofenial  eapansion.  A 
government  misaioB  the  French  colonies  in  1886-1&S7,  b 
oomesfan  with  the  anmadfag  Fads  ashibitioa,  gave  hia  tha 
oppeetaahy  el  etndyiag  coloaisl  qoestfaas,  oa  «Ueh,  after  his 
letun,  Iw  publiahed  three  works:  La  Tvnitie  (Paris,  1887); 
L'BxpansioH  celoniale  de  la  France  {ib.,  1888),  L'lndthChiiu 
(rc,n(,ai'..(  (i!'.,  iSSo^.  In  1891  he  was  made  civil  and  military 
governor  of  I  renili  IncKv-C'hina,  where  his  administration,  which 
involved  him  in  o]>en  rupture  with  Ad;n:ra!  hournicr,  was 
severely  criticiwtcd.  Nevertheless  he  consolidatctl  French  influ- 
ence in  Annam  and  Cambodia,  and  secured  a  large  acceaaiaa 
of  territory  on  the  Mekong  river  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 
He-  was  recalled  in  1894,  and  published  an  spology  fax  Us 
administration  (£•  Cdtimi^im  Jnntrim  «•  Imh  Clm4  fa  Uw 
foUowing  year.  Ia  the  WaMetk-ltoMBeatt  oAfaet  of  1899  la 
J902  he  was  minister  of  marine,  and  in  Jooi  he  secured  the 
passage  of  a  naval  progranime  intcndetl  to  raise  the  French 
navy  liuring  m  \i  -..x  \<.irs  to  a  level  Infilling  the  place 
of  France  among  the  great  fKiwers.  At  the  general  election  of 
IQ06  be  was  not  re-elected.  He  was  political  director  of  the 
SikJe,  and  president  of  the  French  Cotouastioa  Society,  and 
wrote,  bc«des  the  books  already  aieHliMied,  TSltoe 
political  and  bfalagkal  qpnilBM 

IMMnun  (d.  Mlg)»  BiAhlihep  «C  OniaAwy, 
Lombard  by  eattactioa.  Ha  ewa  boni  fa  tha  eesiy  years  el 
the  nth  centnry  at  Fsvia,  where  his  father,  Hanfaeld,  held  the 
ratikof  a  magistrate.  Lanfranc  was  trained  in  the  legal  studies 
for  which  northern  Italy  was  then  becoming  famous,  and 
acquired  sui  h  proficiency  that  tr.l^llll<Jn  Inks  him  with  Irnetius 
of  Bologna  as  a  pioneer  in  the  renaissance  of  Roman  Liw.  'i  hough 
de»gned  for  a  public  career  Lanfranc  had  the  tastes  of  a  student. 
After  his  father's  death  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  found  a  scbooi 
in  France;  but  in  a  short  while  be  decided  that  Moraundy 
would  aieed  hfai  a  better  field.  Abani  i«09  ha  heceaw  the 
neater  ef  the  esthedial  tAtadl  at  AvnadMe,  lAsn  ha  tanght 
for  three  years  with  conspicuous  success.  But  in  it4>  he 
embraced  the  monastic  profession  in  the  newly  founded  house 
of  Bee.  Until  1145  he  Uved  at  Ik-c  in  absolute  seclusion.  He 
was  then  pcxsuadcd  bv  Abbot  llcrluin  to  opco  a  school  in  U>^ 
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LANFREY 

Fran  the  first  be  wu  cekbntcd  (Mtef  Ladrntatis 


tMrfJtEr):  nil  pnpO*  wck  dnwn  not  only  fraoi  Fnaei  and 
Normandy,  bat  alM  flMi  GiMny,  Fhndcn.  CcfflMny  lod 
Italy.  Many  of  tben  aflermmli  Mtihicd  high  positioM  to  the 

Church,  one,  Ansclm  of  Bmlncio,  ln-camc  pope  under  tbc  Ihle 
of  Ali  xandcr  II.  In  ihi*  w.iy  l.,infr.inc  Ml  ihi-  !>i-al  of  inlclleciaal 
activity  on  ihc  nfurin  iTiovinunt  »>f  «iiiih  Hi<  was  ibc  CCIItrr. 
The  favourite  iulijctts  of  hi^  luiuro  wc  rr  K'K'C  •'''•d  dogmatic 
Ihcology.  He  »at»  lIuTifKrc  ii.iuir.illy  inviti.l  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  againM  ihe  attacks  of  Ucrrnsar 
«f  Toutk.  He  took,  up  the  task  with  the  greatest  xcal.  although 
r  had  bcca  hi*  iMnaaal  fikodi  be  w«»  the  protagooist  of 
■t  tht  cMUCili  «(  Vdcdli  (m«»).  Twn  (1054)  and 
(ioso).  To  his  ialiiMBee  we  my  utilbiite  tbe  drwrtion 
of  Berengar's  cause  by  ffRdetmnd  ami  the  move  hRMd-Mlnded 

of  the  tardii.iN  Our  t.t,.n\kdgc  of  Lanfranc's  t'o'<-'"''<^  ^ 
chicJly  dtrivid  irom  ilic  trail  De  cor  pore  el  tauguitu  Ihmini 
which  he  wrote  many  years  later  (after  io;o)  when  Dcrcngar 
bad  been  finally  condemned.  Though  Ix-i raying  no  signs  of 
WClaphyiinI  ability,  his  work  w;is  rcgardctt  as  cone! j.-<ive  and 
hmilM  a  text-book  in  the  schools.  It  b  the  most  important 
of  the  woifcs  attributed  to  Lanfraac;  whIch,  taaJJirim  Vk 
icputattoa,  are  alisht  and  diaappaliiUn|. 

In  the  Miidit  af  hb  trholBHic  and  tMMMvcnftt  aetMtfca 
Lanfranc  became  a  political  force.  WhBe  mcntjr  a  prior  of 
Bee  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  uncanonkal  marriage  of  Duke 
William  with  .Matilda  of  I  lm  Ur.  (lo^i)  and  r.irrir.t  mailers 
so  far  that  he  incurred  a  m  nicncc  of  exile.  Uui  the  quarrel 
scukd  when  he  was  on  the  (loint  of  departure,  and  he 
undertook  the  dilficuh  task  of  obtaining  the  poi>e's  approval 
of  the  marri.igr  In  ihi.s  he  was  successful  at  the  same  council 
•hicfa  witnessed  his  third  victory  over  Bcrengar  (1050),  and 
ht  tbua  acquiicd  a  lasting  claim  on  U  illiam's  gratitude.  In 
raM  he  hMMM  tba  int  abbot  •(  St  StcpbcQ'a  at  Caeo.  a  hove 
«Mdk  the  duke  had  bee*  ea|olMd  te  faund  aa  a  pcMBCe  tor 
his  disobedience  to  the  Hdy  See.  Henceforward  Lanfranc 
exercised  a  perceptible  infhience  on  W*  master's  policy.  William 
ndoptcd  the  Cluniac  programme  of  ercli-siastical  reform,  and 
obtained  the  sujiiwrt  of  Komo  for  his  Knglish  exjK-dilion  by 
assuming  the  allituiic  of  .1  cru-.jdcr  against  schism  ar/l  tnrrup 
Uon.  It  was  Alexander  II.,  the  former  pupil  of  I-anfranc,  who 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  papal  benediction— a  noiaMe 
to  WiDiam  at  the  moment,  but  subsequently  the 
rof  wffoui  embarraaunenis. 
NaturaUy,  irfHB  the  aee  «f  Room  aaat  hS  vacant  ittbi), 
fhetboughisofthadectentafiHdtoLanffaiic.  BmhedtdhMd 
the  honour,  and  he  was  nominated  to  the  English  primacy  as 
soon  a*  Stigand  had  been  canonically  deposed  (1070).  The  new 
archbishop  at  once  began  a  policy  of  n  iir(--inl.::i;  ion  ami  reform. 
His  first  difTicutlics  were  with  Thomas  of  H.im'h,  .irchbisliop- 
CleCt  of  York,  who  asserted  that  hi*  sec  w,t5  iruiipendinl  of 
Canterbury  and  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  greater  part  of 
MfcUnnd  England.    Lanfranc,  during  a  visit  which  he  pai<l  the 

Kibr  the  pwpoie  of  receiving  his  pallium,  obtained  an  order 
Akonder  that  the  di^wtcd  points  should  be  settled  by  a 
caudl  «f  the  Bi^lUi  OMicfa.  Tbi>  waa  hdd  at  Winchester 
tator*.  IhaakatoaAilMaaaofforgeddoctUBentailbeprinMte 
c.irried  the  council's  verdict  upon  every  point.  Even  if  he  were 
not  the  author  of  the  forgeries  he  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
dujR-  of  his  own  partisans.  But  the  political  daiifjirs  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  disruption  of  the  English  Church  were 
sufficiently  scrtous  to  i>alliate  the  fraud.  This  w. is  not  ihc  orily 
trermtfr"  on  which  Lanfranc  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  warped 
Igr  eaMtderations  of  expediency,  .\lthough  the  school  of  Bee 
«M  inn^  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  lovewigHly,  he 
«a  airirted  Wmem  tenahrtahdng  the  indcpaBlcBce  of  the 
WofjUk  Ctaich;  and  appean  at  one  tine  to  have  fa\n)nred 
the  Idea  of  aahitaining  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  subject  ol  the 
quarrels  between  papacy  and  empire.  In  the  (lom'.'s'ic  afoin 
of  England  the  arrhhishop  showed  more  spiritu;!  .^eal.  His 
grand  aim  w.^5  to  extricate  the  L  hurili  fri^ni  ihi  frtlri'i  of  the 

atau  and  of  iccular  iatercata.   Ue  was  a  generous  patron  of 


monastidsm.  He  endeavoured  to  enforce  ccUbacy  upon  the 
secular  clergy,  lie  obtained  the  king's  pcragiMlOBto  deal  with 
the  aSaiia  ef  the  Church  ia  lyaodt  which  OM  aaait  fron  the 
Great  Qnudl.  and  were  czdutfveiy  compoaed  ot  ccdcrieatka. 

Nor  GUI  we  diiabt  (hat  it  was  hb  influence  whkb  shaped  the 
famous  onliitance  scp-irating  the  ecclesiastical  from  (he  aecidar 

courts  (<.  1076).  Um  lAiii  in  such  qucsiions  he  allowed  aone 
wi-i;;ht  to  fioliiical  coiiMdi  r.itiotss  and  the  wi=lKi  of  his  sovereign. 
Ill-  .icknouUdgctl  the  r0y.1l  right  to  veto  the  legislation  of  n.il  iciial 
synods.  In  the  cases  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  (loSi)  and  of  Wiliiam 
of  St  Cabis,  bishop  of  Durham  (loSS),  he  used  his  legal  ingenuity 
to  justify  the  trial  of  luibop*  before  a  lay  tribunal.  He  acceler> 
atnl  the  proccst  of  auhatitatfai(  Nomam  Cor  EagfiihiMa  ib 
an  preferments  of  importance;  aad'alihemh  Ma  Bonlneei  urn 
ustnlly  rvspeciable,  it  cannot  he  eald  that  aB  of  them  wnt 
better  than  the  men  whom  they  $uperv-^tc<!.  For  this  admixture 
of  stcul.nr  with  spiritual  aims  there  was  considerable  excuse. 
By  lu'ie  !r.i').li.iii  lliL-  prini.i'.c  wns  entitled  to  a  leading  position 
in  the  l.rng's  councils,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  demanded 
that  Lanfranc  should  use  his  power  in  a  manner  not  displcar:ng 
to  the  king.  On  se«xral  occasions  when  William  I.  was  absent 
from  England  Lanfranc  acted  as  his  vicegerent;  be  tben  had 
ofipertiiaUic*  of  leaKaiac  lha  ckae  mnnprion  between  rcUfioya 
and  aecidar  affalHL 

Lanfranc's  greatest  political  aervice  to  the  Cooqaeror  was 
rendcnti  in  107s.  when  he  detected  and  foiled  the  conspiracy 
«hi(h  h.id  Iktii  formed  by  the  earls  of  Norf  !k  am!  Hereford. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  turned  to  guod 
account  his  influence  with  the  native  r.nf;lish.  Although  he 
regarded  them  as  an  inferior  race  he  was  j;iM  and  honourable 
towards  their  leaders.  He  interceded  for  W  ilthcof's  life  and  to 
the  last  spoke  of  the  cari  as  an  innocent  sufferer  for  the  crimes 
of  others;  he  lived  00  termi  of  friendship  with  Bishop  Wulfstaiu 
On  the  death  of  the  Ceaqiecfoc  (1087)  he  lecnied  the  eticccwfan 
forlVflRan  R«faa,faiapiteofthedbeenteBterthe  An^NeiaM 
baronage;  and  in  toS8  his  exhortations  induced  the  EngiUl 
militia  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  new  sovereign  ag.iinst  Odo  of 
BayeuT  aiifl  the  other  partisans  of  Duke  Robert.  He  exacted 
promisc-s  of  j'jst  government  from  Rufus,  and  was  not  afraid 
Id  ri  rr.onslrale  wlu  n  tlic  promises  were  disregarded.  So  long 
as  he  lived  he  was  a  check  upon  the  worst  pro()ensilies  of  the 
king's  administration.  But  his  restraining  hand  was  too  soon 
removed.  In  1089  he  was  stricken  with  fever  and  he  died  on 
the  24th  of  hlay  aaaidit  universal  lamentations.  Kotwiihstaiid- 
btg  some  obviouB  moral  and  iatdkctaal  defects,  be  was  tbc  nMat 
cfninent  and  the  moat  dbbitetcsted  of  those  who  had  Oi^epciated 
with  William  I.  in  riveting  Norman  rule  upon  the  English 
Church  and  people.  As  a  statesman  he  did  something  to  uphold 
the  traditional  ideal  of  his  ofTicc;  as  a  primate  he  elevated  the 
standards  of  clerical  discipline  .ind  eduralion.  Conceived  in  the 
Hildebrandinc  spirit,  his  rtf-irn--.  IkI  liy  a  r^viir.',!  sequence  to 
strained  relations  between  Church  and  State;  the  equilibrium 
which  he  established  was  unstable,  and  depended  too  much  upon 
his  penonal  inHtience  with  the  Compieror.  But  of  att  the 
flildebraadtee  statesmen  who  Implied  their  teadiet^  fdeaa 
witttn  the  iphcie  of  a  pmkidBr  nethwial.  chetdh  he  ena  the 
meet  sncccsrful. 

The  chief  authority  is  the    Vit'i   Lnr.frc.nd  \iv  Milo.  Crispin, 
who  was  precentor  at  Bee  and  died  in  11^9.    Milo  drcw^ Urgdjr 
the  Wla  U$^tigit  oMNpoMd  by  Cailnrt 


npon 

Wcrtnimiar. '  the     ,  

coinpilatioatabaddabobeoonmlted.  The  first  edition  of  tbtaa  two 
sources,  and  of  Lanfranc's  wriUngs.  is  that  of  L.  d'Achery,  B*cH 
Lit'iirnnti  eprrri  pmniii  (Pari'.,  KSjRK  Another  edition,  slightly 
rnlarKct,  if  .i!  of  J  (  .il.  i,  L.jr(rr,nci  o,''rrj  (3  vol*.,  Oxforci, 
1844).  The  f orrcspoti JciM c  Ixtwc^n  Lanfranc  ami  Gregory  VII.  is 
given  in  the  Mimumcnhi  Grrfonana  (ifl.  P.  J.»lf6,  Berlin,  1865).  Of 
modem  works  A.  Charma'sl<i<i/ram:  (Paris,  1849),  H.  Bocfamer'i^M 
WtfltiaaaHi  aiMkhsf  Idu^fimks  wi  CMUthmry  (Ldpng.  I90>), 
and  ibe  Mae  awhera  KiSdu  mm  ,sih<  in  Bn^fi^  wSi  4i  dir 
jUteaia^fl^^^  allele iMfaL  Sia Aaoaaa^erideeciled 
inSaaiSdsSSV^^ 

LANniEY,  PIERRE  (tSiS-LS?;).  Frenrn  historian  .-.nd 
I^'rT".  was  bora  at  Cbambiry  (&avotc)  on  tbc  j6nh  of  October 
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1S2&  Ills  father  had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  ofuccrs.  The  sou 
rtudiLid  philoiophv  ^nii  hiilory  in  I'.irii  and  wrote  historical 
iwrks  of  aa  anli-dcrical  and  rationalixing  iciukacy.  Thc«c 
isdudcd  L'i^ise  d  Us  pkiioso^  oh  XVIfl' siicl€(iS$Si  new 
ediUoo,  with  a  notice  o(  the  author  by  £.  de  Prcssent^,  1S79); 
Eimi  sur  ta  rHcluiion  franqnst  (1858);  JJisi&irt  politique  da 
f§ttt  {Mo^i  isOm  #jBMrwtf  (i860),  a  novel  in  tbe  form  ol 
iBttm;  L*  JUaitVlWMItf  <tl»  PologJU  (t86i).  }iatmapiumopHS 
wns  his  Histoire  dt  NapoUon  J"  (5  vols.,  1867-1875  and  18S6; 
Enfr  traoa.,  4  vol*,  i87i-i87o)i  which  ceased  unfortunately  at 
the  end  ot  iSii  with  the  prrparations  fc)rthc  Rus*:  in  i  1;  rriaign 
<rf  iSia.  Tliis  book,  ba&fd  on  the  cnn)cror's  coirtsjiondcnce 
published  in  1H5.S-1S70,  attempted  the  dtstrutlion  of  tlie  ligcndi 
which  had  grown  up  around  his  subject,  and  s^u^bL  by  a  critical 
cT.-icTiirtation  o(  the  document*  to  expltia  th*  aMMlvci  of  hia 
piUey.  in  V»  dmiit  to  dPttUWHt  camot  ■wtcpaapUwu 
Md  «ic(mij«M  «F  NspolMa't  abSitm  Luficy  induljr 
minimized  Ma  ouBUwy  Mid  admillJstrative  genius.  A  stanch 
republican,  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871, 
became  amba>s.idor  at  Bern  (iK;i-iS;3),  and  life  seaalor  in 
187;     He  died  at  I'au  on  the  i5lh  o{  November  1877. 

H:-<^<T.uTrrs  (<!ml>t>lr^  tvcro  piibtishcd  il  1^  Vltk  IMt,),  and 

ttflG.  ANDREW  (tjt44-      ),  British  man  of  letters,  was 
■torn  on  the  31st  of  March  1S44.  at  Selkirk,  Scotland   He  was 
ndocatcd  at  tbe  EdinborRh  Academy,  St  Andrews  Univeisily 
nad  «t  BnllM  Cdkpii  Oifwd.  kIhk  ho  tolik  a.  iHi  daM  in  tbe 
iaal  <rla>tif>l  scbeols  In  iMft,  becoming  a  leBow  and  «nbte> 
qucntly  honorary  feilo*  of  Mcrion  (\.I!t>:(.'.    As  a  Joum.ilist, 
poct .  critic  and  hislorian,  he  won  made  a  ti'|iul.Liion  as  one  u( 
ihc  aljlcHt  and  must  versatile  -writ its  of  the  day.     His  first 
publication  was  a  vdume  of  metrical  c&penmcnis,  Ike  Ballads 
and  Lyrics  o/Old  France  (i&j 3),  and  this  was  followed  at  intervals 
by  other  volumes  of  dainty  verse.  xxiL    Ballades  in  Blue  China 
(i.lSo.  enlarged  edition,  1888),  B(Mads  and  Verses  Vain  (1884). 
adncted  liy  Mr  Anttia  Dohmsi  Xkpm^U  Uait  (tM4},Gr«» 
tf  Panmuui  (zMS),  0M  md  ArwOn  Bam  (1804).  CtUtOri 
Rhymes  (1905).   He  collaborated  with  S.  H.  Hutcher  in  a  prose 
translation  (1879)  of  IheOdysscy,  and  with  K.  .Myers and  Walter 
Leaf  in  a  prose  version  (1883)  of  the  lli'ui.  boi  h  of  thrm  remark- 
able for  accurate  schol.inilii{>  and  excellence  o(  &i>le     As  n 
Homeric  scholar,  of  coiiservalivc  views,  he  looka  liifih  rank.  His 
II  omer  and  the        appeared  in  iftoj;  anew  prose  iransialion  of 
The  Homeric  Hymns  in  tSoo,  with  essays  literary  and  mylho- 
leCKal.iii  «hkh  laratltbtothe  Craeka^ytlisnra  fiven  from  the 
tnditiom  «f  snvaflc  nous;  Md  Ut  Jfrnwr  and  kit  Aft  in  19061. 
His  purely  journalistic  ac(i\i(y  was  from  the  first  of  a  varied 
dtscription.  ranpng  from  sparkling  "leadeis"  for  the  DaUy 
Sr^-i  to  niisctllaiKuus  articlci  tor  the  .l/orrrinj;  Poit,  and  for 
TTi.ir.y  ycar»  hc  uas  literary  editor  of  l.ongmnti' s  ildi^tizine; 
n>j  1  niic  was  in  more  nquest.  whi'lhcr  for  ocrasional  artiiles 
and  introductions  to  new  editions  or  as  editor  of  dainty  reprints. 
To  the  study  of  Scottish  history  Mr  Lang  brought  a  scbolady 
OKc  (or  detaO,  a  pi<|Maat  Ulcmy  •tyl%ajMl  a  #t  foe  Umaimtlt' 
taf  compliCBtcd  qftmioM,  Th*  MyMtrf  «f  M»f  Shmt  <i«ot. 
new  and  revised  cd..  IQ04)  was  a  consideration  of  tJbe  fresh  light 
thrown  on  Mary's  history  by  the  Lennox  MSS.  {n  the  University 
K iitjrv.  Cambridge,  slrcngthcninj;  hir  car.e  by  resi.iiin^;  itie 
prrih'.v  of  her  accusers     lie  .ilso  wrote  n)onopr.i|>t\s  im   7 lie 
l'.'-ir..:l\  diiJ  Jiliili  <'(  .\t,iry  .S'/a.ir/  (loo'i)  and  Jti'n>s  \  I.  i:i{J 

the  Gawric  Mystery  (iqo^).  The  somewhat  unfavourable  view  of 
John  Knox  presented  in  his  \]fQo)kJakm  Kf9X«9i  tke  R^tmtliM 
(i«os)  anwaeU  coneiiicraUo  eootroveny.  Hc  cavo  new  Jofonon- 
lioD  about  tho  continental  career  of  the  VoanK  Pietender  in 

Pickle  the  Spy  (x^^),  an  account  of  Alasiair  Ruadh  ^tacdoncll. 
whom  he  identified  with  Tackle,  a  notorious  Hanoverian  spy. 

Tbii  was  followed  in  iS<)?>  by  Tlir  l\'mp.iitii^iit  i>f  P:,  Lii\  and  in 
I9cx>  by  a  monograph  00  I'mue  i  ii<jrlii  EJun/ii.  In  looo  he 
began  a  History  rf  Su'lldnJ  jrom   Ihc    Kumaii  ()t  i  :t f>.:!t'ni,  the 

iOWtb  volume  of  wliich  (100;)  brought  Scottish  history  down 
ttl74&>  The  VdH's  Trr.gfjy  ( ii>oj!.whichlakcsits  title  from  an 
cmyondMe"  Maa«il^iJMireoMMk,''<|Hai«OH  M*u|,cnyacta 


twelve  papers  on  iusloric^U  mysteries,  and  A  Monk  of  Fife 
(iSig6)  h  a  fictitious  narrative  purporting  to  be  written  by 
a  youAg  Sa>t  in  Trance  in  1429-1431.  Mr  Lang's  versatility 
was  also  shown  in  his  valuable  works  on  folk-lore  and  on  primitive 
religion.  The  earliest  of  these  works  was  Custom  and  Uytk 
(1884);  in  Uytk,  Literature  and  Religion  (1  vols.,  1887,  French 
traaa,  1896)  ha  nfjbumj  tbe  irrational  demcota  of  mythology 
as  sartivab  bom  eadier  savagery;  in  Tk$  Udang  oi  Rtlipam 
(an  idealisation  j(  savage  animism)  hc  maintained  the  existence 
of  high  spiritual  ideas  among  savage  races,  ami  instituted 
comparisons  between  savage  practices  and  the  occult  phenomena 
amfvnft  civilixed  races;  he  dealt  with  the  origins  of  totemism  (i;  r  ) 
in  St'fi^ll  Origins,  printed  (tiX)Jl)  together  with  J.  J.  Atkinson's 
Primal  Law.  He  was  one  oi  tbe  founders  of  the  study  of 
"  Psychical  Research,"  and  his  other  writings  on  anthropolog)- 
iadnde  T*g  B«$k  »/  Drmmt  and  Gkmti  (rtw),  Maptamd  Kdigitm 
(1901)  and  rte  Sttrd  tf  Ut  Ttkm  (190$).  ilc  enntd  tho 
humour  and  sub-addlty  discrimination  which  marked  fcb 
criticism  of  fellow  fotk-lorisls  into  the  discussion  of  purely 
literary  subjects  in  his  Boots  <:  i:'  r-:''-:!rien  (iSSd),  Lflkn  lo 
Dcnd  Authors  (18S6),  [yltrrs  on  i.iHr^iurc  (iJJSy),  &C.  His  Blue 
F(ury  Tale  Book  (i8Sg),  beautifully  produced  and  illusiratc<l, 
was  followed  annually  at  Christ  naa»  by  a  book  of  fairy  talcs  and 
romances  drawn  from  many  sources.  Heedfled  The  Poems  and 
Som§t  tf  fyberl  Burns  (1896),  and  ma  retpoaaible  lor  Uw'i^/if 
md  UUtn  (1S97)  of  J.  G.  Lockbart.  and  Tht  Life,  LtOm  md 
Dktiuitt^  of  Sr  Siafloid  KoithoMa^  first  carl  of  Iddcdei^ 

tAWO.  KAVt  RBtmctf,  Rmcn  vow -(1764-183$).  German 
historian,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  June  1764  at  Balgheiin,  near 
Nordlingcn.  From  the  firsl  hc  was  greatly  altmcted  towards 
historical  studies,  and  this  was  ihown  when  he  l»eKan  to  attend 
the  gymnasium  of  Oettingen,  and  in  17&J,  when  he  went  lo  the 
univeisily  of  Alidorf,  near  Nuremberg.  At  the  same  lime  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  and  in  1781  became  a  government  deck 
at  Oettingen.  About  the  same  period  began  his  activities  as  n 
joomaM  and  pnUidtt.  Bnt  Laas  did  not  kog  nnnin  am 
oftdd.  Ho  waa  of  •  teilkai.  chanieaMa  eharactei;  atUch 
constantly  involved  birn  in  personal  quarrels,  thouj^h  hc  u.is 
equally  quick  lo  rrlire  from  ihem.  In  1788  hc  obtained  a 
jxisition  as  private  tutor  in  Hungary,  and  in  17S0  became  private 
secretary  to  Haron  von  Huidcr,  the  envoy  of  Wurltembcrg  at 
Vienna.  Thii  le<l  lo  furlhrr  travels  .ind  lo  liis  entering  the 
service  of,  the  prince  of  Uttlinscn  Walkr>uin.  In  17^2  Lang 
again  betook  umsclf  to  a  university,  this  time  to  (>&llingcn. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  historian,  Lodwig 
Hmotheua  ^ttler,  from  whom,  as  aho  from  Johannes  von 
Miiller  and  Fricdrich  Schlcgcl,  his  historical  studies  received  a 
fresh  impulse.  At  intervals  from  1793  lo  1801  Lang  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Prussian  statesman  HardcntKrp,  who 
employed  him  as  his  private  secretary  and  archivist,  and  in 
1 7ij7  he  was  present  wilh  Hardcnlnrg  at  the  congress  o(  Rastadl 
as  secretary  to  t)>e  legation.  He  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
affairs  of  the  principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayrcuth,  newly 
•cqpiired  by  Priuiia.  and  cipadaUy  in  the  sMiknwnt  of  dinnitcg 
with  Bawuia  an  to  their  boondaiien. 

When  m  180S  the  principaBlies  became  part  of  Bavaria, 
Lang  entered  the  Bavarian  service  (1806),  was  cnn(d:>lcd  in 
I  So.-i  and  from  1  10  to  1  Si  7  hi  ld  ihc  oflice  of  archivist  in  Munich. 
He  again  devoted  hiinseif  with  great  cnlhti5tasm  to  historical 
studies,  which  n.iturally  ilcali  chiefly  with  liav.irian  history. 
Hc  evolved  the  thcwy.  amoos other  things,  th.tt  the  boundaries 
«ftheoldcounlics«r#«||f({Gnit)  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
dlooc«e&  This  ihowy  conihaied  in  later  day^  and  caused 
Knat  tonfMion  m  the  province  of  hntorieal  aeegnphy*  Fee 
the  rest.  Lang  did  great  rvice  to  the  ttudy  of  the  hitftory  of 
Bavaria,  especially  by  tirinpng  fresh  matrHal  from  the  archivca 
lo  bear  up<>n  il.  He  also  kept  up  his  acll\nly  as  a  publicist,  in 
iH!4  dcf<:nding  in  a  tUtailcdand  someivhat  biassed  pamphlet 
ihr  p<>licy  i>f  the  minister  Mont Kclas,  and  he  undertook  critical 
Studies  in  the  history  oi  the  Jesuits.  In  1817  Lang  retired  from 
active  life,  and  until  his  death,  which  took  |llaon  «■  Iho  iCtk 
of  Mai«b  ««ss.  Kvod  chie^y  in  AnrtMCh. 
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Lang  is  best  known  througb  hSs  iftmoirm,  which  ippemred  at 
Brunwick  in  two  puts  in  1842,  and  were  republished  in  18S1 
{■  •  woond  tiMiiTMiL  Thcjr  "witthi  miicli  id  iotcRtt  fnr  tho 
Uttflly  ^  As  pcrisd*  iMt  Iww  to  bs  wod  vfdi  tlw  smicit 
ontiM  OB  aoooont  of  thdr  pronounced  tendeacy  to  ttUre. 
laa^  dMiWier,  u  cu  be  gatherrd  csperiany  frooi  a  ooMidera- 
tion  of  his  l>ehaviour  at  Munich,  is  rlarkrncd  by  manjr  ihadows. 
He  did  not  scruple,  for  instance,  to  tUikc  out  (d  ibs  BMS  of 
witnesses  to  mt  A'.il  charlrrs,  liefOM  piMttftiS  thn^  the 
names  of  lamilics  which  he  dislikH. 

(M  his  %x'rv'  numerous  literary  priMluctions  the  followinj;  may  be 
mentiooed:  BtUragt  tmr  KentUnu  der  naturluhen  und  fioltlistkem 
VuftlimH  *»  OMMMfaritoi  VoltHaudes  (1786);  Ei*  Votum  Obtr  in 
tVacftcr  wt  tbiem  mnm  tine  tcto  (1791);  Historisck*  BmlmcUimg 
der  deutschrn  SirtuTWrffusuMiem  (1793);  Ilistoritck*  Prtfuut  in 
Tfrmrinairhrn  Mun  Mr  inrtKMM  Lamditimdn  (1706);  ntntr* 
Hffthuhlr  dti  Funtenlumt  BayretUk  {iiS6--j6oj)  (iraS-lSll); 
TalH-Uen  uhtr  FIjchminhalt  ifc.  und  brwrilthfnde  VtrUtttt  ic 
deiUichfn  KeuktslanJe.  (On  the  occasion  of  the  contrrvi  of  Rattadt, 
1798);  DtT  Uinisler  Graf  wm  Monl^rlas  {1814);  Gftehukle  der 
JtsuiUH  in  Baytm  (i8iQ):and  BaymuOanen  {Nurvmbrrj;,  1830). 

See  K.  Th.  V.  Hcigel.  Autsbmrttr  aUMmtime  Zetiuni>  tor  1878,  p. 
1069  et  •eq..  1986  ct  acq.  (Bcila|C  of  UM  14th  aod  15th  of  May) : 

W»  X.  VtwtKftttGitdUtmli&itwiiflinnnUiHit/MM$  (1885)- 

0  HK.) 

UUMOILL.  CHRItTOPHER  OOLUHBUS  (iS3«-i9o6), 
AaJteMjariit.  imbc»iftliwBoil<«,IMlll»owii^BBWty. 
tkm  NanipaUf*.  an  tk»  snd  d  May  iM.  oT  EaglMi  and 

Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  !fe  studied  at  PhiUtps  Exeter  Academy 
in  184S-1848,  at  Harvard  College  in  1848-1850  and  in  the 
Harvard  Law  S<ho<jl  in  1851-1854.  He  pr.i.  tiscd  law  in  1854- 
1870  in  New  York  City,  but  he  was  almost  unknown  when,  in 
January  1870,  he  was  appointed  Dane  professor  of  law  (and  soon 
■ftanvuds  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty)  of  Harvard  University, 
to  MMcd  Theophilus  Panons,  to  whose  Treatise  on  the  Law  ef 
CmHatn  (ifss)  h*  tMM»  contribwtcd  aa  « ituiua,  Uarajgncd 
tW  dMHUp  Ib  tSps.  in  1900  teoHM  Dm  pntator  wmeAut, 
and  on  tlM  flch  of  July  too6  died  in  Cambridgr.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1875;  in  190J  a  chair  in  the  law  school 
was  name<l  in  his  honour;  and  after  his  death  one  of  the  sthiKil's  ' 
buildings  was  named  Langdell  Hall,  ife  made  the  Harvard 
Law  School  .1  success  by  rcnio<lcllitiK  iis  aditiioiMntiMMd  by 
introducing  the  "  ca-se  "  system  of  instruction. 

LutngdcU  wrote  SeUttion  0/  Qua  cn  the  Ijiw  of  Contratit  (1870,  the 
6nt  book  uted  in  the  "  case  "  system;  cnUrscd,  1877);  Cases  en 
Sak$  (1872):  Summary  of  Equity  PUadimt  (1877,  and  ed.,  iMj); 
Cntei  In  Equity  Ptradtnn  (t883);  and  Brief  Sunry  of  Bquity  Jnru- 
iliitton  fl<>('>S). 

LANGDON,  JOHN  fi;4i-T«toV  .American  ^tate<.man,  was 
bom  in  Portsnii 'ii!  h.  W  n  II.im'  -.Mr.-,  i,n  ;t'.i-  of  June  1741. 
After  an  apprentitcship  i'l  ,t  rounting  house,  he  led  a  st-afaring 
life  for  several  years,  an  l  Ik  came  a  shipowner  and  merchant. 
In  December  1774,  as  a  militia  captain  he  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  WiHItai  nd  Mary  at  New  Castle,  New  nunpaldre,  ooe 
of  the  fink  overt  ad*  of  the  Aaericni  eolaahia  tjpAm  the 
property  of  Ae  crawB.  Re  «n  cfcctcd  to  Ite  Boom  of  Repre* 
scniativc?  of  the  last  Royal  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  and 
then  to  the  sifond  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  a 
mcmlK-r  of  the  fii^t  Naval  Committee  of  the  latter,  but  he 
resigned  in  1776,  and  in  June  1776  became  Concre^s's  agent  of 
prixea  ia-New  Hampshire  and  in  1778  continental  (n.iv  il)  agent 
of  Congress  in  thb  state,  where  he  supervised  the  building  of 
Jblm  Paul  Jones's  "  Ranger (completed  in  June  1777),  the 
**  Aanka,"  iMtodied  in  178*,  and  other  wdi.  He  ms  • 
judge  of  the  New  IhinpsUie  Govrt  of  CmnRoa  ffcas  la  177^ 
1777,  a  member  (and  speaker)  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  from  1776  Until  1782,  a  member  of  the  stale 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1778  and  of  the  state  Senate 
in  t7S4-i7S5.  and  in  1783-1784  was  again  a  member  of  Congre&s. 
He  contribute*!  largely  to  raise  troops  in  1777  to  meet  Burgoyne; 
•nd  he  served  as  a  capUia  at  Bennington  and  at  Saratoga.  He 
was  pnaident  of  New  Hampshire  In  1789-1786  and  in  1788-1780; 
a  inenber  of  the  Federal  ConstitutioBal  Convcatioa  fai  1787. 
wham  ha  valad  apinit  graiitiai  to  Cangiaai  the  paver  of 
Ivdng  pap«  naaqr:  a  laaher  «l  tba  tUta  a—walioa  vUck 


ratified  the  Federal  ConstitvtloQ  for  New  Hampshire;  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senttahll 789- 1801,  and  its  president  fr» 
Um.  dnitag  the  tat  Co^poi  and  the  aecood  aeiiiea  of  -  the 
aeooad  Gmi(nm!  a  ncBriicr  of  (ha  Kcv  Hiaipililia  Bona  af 

Representatives  in  1801-1805  and  its  speaker  in  1803-1805; 
and  governor  of  the  slate  in  1 805-1809  and  in  i8io-i8ta.  He 
received  nine  electoral  votes  for  the  vite  presidency  in  1B08, 
and  in  t8h  was  an  elector  on  the  Matli^on  ticket.  He  died  in 
Portsmouth  on  the  18th  of  SeptcnitH-r  iSig.  fie  w.^s  an  able 
leader  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  when  his  wealth  aod 
social  penltien  iMce  of  great  assistance  to  the  patriot  party. 
In  thn  latfTiran  nf  hie  Bfi  la  tfrw  flaiUMMni  hii  nii  the  innif 
piaaiMat  al  tte  bad  lapdUoBB  ladHi  aad  Mil  lip  hit  party 
by  paitiiaB  >fipwhitMaola»  Ba  nAsad  Aa  wval  paMMia  te 
Jcffenonli  cabinet. 

His  elder  brother,  WoooncaY  LAsraxiN  (1730-1  So >\  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1770-1780,  a  member  of 
ihc  executive  council  of  New  Hampshire  in  1781-17S4,  judge 
oi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in  1781  and  in  1786-1790 
(although  he  had  had  aa  kfd  toalalBi),  and  a  aiala  aiMMr  to 
1784-1785- 

Alfred  Langdon  Elvnyn  han  clited  Ijl!rT\  by  Waskintinn,  Ad  -.mi, 
Jefferson  and  Olkers.  H  rillen  Punnf  and  ,1  Jlrr  !kr  Revolulicn.  to  John 
Lan[dt^n  of  .Vr»  Hampikire  (Philadelnhi.i.  iHK.jj,  a  bL<->k  of  great 
interest  and  value.  See  a  biographical  ukrtch  of  John  L.aiiEdoo  by 
Charka  R.  Cnralng  hi  the  .Itm  Ma^mi  Utgnlmu  vtL  mdi.  (Bwloa, 
1897). 

LAHOB.  ABIB  FRANCOISE  ELIZABETH  (177.-1816), 
French  actress,  was  born  in  (Icnoa  on  the  17th  of  September 
177J,  the  daughter  of  a  musician  and  an  actress  at  the  Com6die 
Italienne.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Touia 
in  1787  andaauccessful  debut  at  the  Comfdie  Francaisc  in  178B 
in  L'AmalMaadl'apacfc,  SbefoOowadTahaaaiidthaotbeaa 
in  i79t  toihaBaaMiMIn,  httfaiamedaflcrafcirflMaiAB 
to  the  CooMia  ftawcaha.  Here  her  talent  and  beauty  gaw* 
her  an  enormoaa  mcccM  fai  Francois  dc  Neuchiteau's  Powete, 
the  performance  of  which  brought  upon  the  theatre  the  vials 
of  wrath  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  W  ith  the  author  and  the 
otlicr  numlHTS  of  the  caste,  she  arrrstefl  and  imprisoned. 
After  the  gth  Thermidor  the  rejoined  her  comrades  at  the 
Feydeau,  but  retired  on  the  i6(h  of  December  1797,  icappear> 
ing  only  for  a  ft«  puktmu/m  in  1897.  She  Iwd,  iraatiBMi^ 
married  the  M af  « rich  BililBa  aaaNd flfaaaaa.  ShadMaa 
thatsthallhyfBifc  

IMn,  BMr  MItffP  KARL  (t8r3-i899),  GcrmaB 
novelist,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  PkiUpp  Galen,  was 
bom  at  Potsdam  on  the  jist  of  l)ii  <tnl(er  1813.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Bi  rhn  (1835-1840).  .inri  en  taking  his  degree,  in 
1840,  entered  the  Prussian  army  a's  surgeon.  In  this  cafiacity 
he  saw  service  in  the  Schleswig-Hokteia  campaign  of  1849. 
He  eettled  at  Bielefeld  as  medical  practitioner  and  here  imed 
his  fint  novel,  Der  Inseli»nii  (185*.  3rd  ed.,  18^),  which  cBjegrod 
conaidwahiB  pcpalarily.  In  BfcMdd  he  comhwcd  to  wadt  at 
his  piaCsidoB  aad  to  write,  vntB  hb  icthnaent,  wkh  the  nnlr 
of  Obenlohsani  (surgeon-general)  to  Polsdam  in  1878;  there 
he  died  on  the  aolh  of  February  iS^o  Lange's  novels  are 
distinguished  by  local  colouring  and  preiiy.  though  not  |>owerful, 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs.  He  pani<rularly  favoured 
scenes  of  English  life,  though  he  had  r>ever  been  in  that  country, 
and  on  the  whole  he  succeeded  well  in  his  descriptions.  Chief 
among  his  novels  are,  Der  Irre  um  SI  James  (1853,  5lh  ed,« 
1871),  and  Emmy  Cltadm  (3rd  ed..  Ldp..  i86s).  whOaof  theaa 
dcaftig  with  the  SddcBwl(>Ilalatabi  campaign  Awdnn  Btanif 
(1856)  and  Die  Tochkr  4m  DIpbiMtm  (tMs)  lllWlMiltii 
considerable  attention. 

His  Gfuimmrlu  Sthnfun  appeared  in  jSvoh.  (tl^7-l866). 

LANGE.  FRIEORICH  ALBERT  (1818-1875),  German  phil- 
osopher and  sociologist,  was  bom  Oft  the  i8th  of  Scptemf>er 
182S,  at  Wald,  near  Solingen,  the  aoa  Of  the  theologtan,  J.  P. 
Lange  (f.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Diittharg,2llfch  and  Boon, 
where  he  (BMinguidwd  hi—rif  hy  gyaMaatka  as  much  as  by 
study.  la  18s*  he  tecaito  athewaaiaiaf  at  Cotogne;  in  i8$s 
frimtimmi  to  jMhaaphy  at  Boob;  to  iSfB  arhaahwitir 
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it  DuiiburR,  resigning  when  the  government  forbade  school- 
-_i^teri  to  laltc  part  in  political  agitation.  Lanpc  then  entered 
<ja  1  Lxrevr  of  militant  jotusudisn)  in  the  cause  of  political  and 
social  reform.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  town, 
}Tt  found  leisure  to  write  most  of  his  best-known  books.  Die 
ItiUsiihunteH  (i&6i),  Dit  Arbeiterfragt  (1S65,  sth  ed.  1894), 
CnrWrito  4€$  MtieriMsmm  tmi  KriHk  t«imr  MtHhmg  m 
Ar  CttmmmH  (1M6:  7tli  «d.  wfth  Modmphkal  Arteh  by  H. 
Cbben.  1901;  Eng.  turn,,  B.  C.  Thomas,  tSn)*  •»!  /.  5. 
MiWs  Amsidiltn  iiber  die  soeiale  Frage  ((866).  In  '1M6.  dis- 
couraged by  alTairi  in  Germany,  he  niuvcd  to  Winlerlhur, 
near  Zurich,  to  b«omc  connettcd  with  the  democratic  newspaper, 
H  iKitrtkurer  LandboU.  In  i86<)  he  was  Privatdozenl  at  Zurich, 
iTid  next  year  professor.  The  strong  French  sympathies  of  the 
S«;ss  in  the  Franoo-GcnnaJi  War  led  to  his  speedy  leaigution. 
Tbencefonnni  he  gawi  up  poUtka.  In  1872  he  accepted  a 
pcolciMiihip  at  Mubwi.  IMastUy,  Ms  viforow  fmne  was 
ahMr  tMkm  vMi  Aaa^  and*  after  •  Hnterint  Bluest,  he 
M  M  WMbmt,  on  tlw  sytA  tit  November  1875,  dnifent  to  the 
end.  His  Lcgiseke  Stitdiat  was  published  by  H.  Cohen  in  1877 
(jnded.,  His  main  work,  ihv  Geschifhie des  Malfrinlismus, 

^hkh  is  brilliantly  written,  wi'Ji  wide  scientific  knowledge  and 
more  sympathy  with  Englisii  thfjujjht  than  b  usual  in  Germany, 
u  rather  a  didactic  exposition  of  [>:i:iiiples  than  a  history  in 
ike  proper  icnie.  Adapting  the  Kantian  standpoint  that  we 
CMiknow  notliagkMplMMMna,  Lange  maintains  that  neither 
■wwwliiin  Mr  ngr  «dMr  nctaplyraical  qrtUm  has  a  vafid 

however,  which  b  all  tbat  am  caa  lodi  far,  aiaterlalkn  with 
its  exact  scientific  mctheda  1m  done  most  vahiable  aervlce. 

Ural  metaphysics,  though  they  fail  of  the  inner  truth  of  things, 
has.'  a  value  as  the  embodiment  of  high  aspirations,  in  the  same 
way  as  [>«>clry  and  n'.iv'ii  n.  In  Lance's  Logiichc  Slwiicn,  which 
attempts  a  rccoostructiun  of  formal  logic,  the  leading  idea  is 
that  rfnanlBt  has  validity  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  in 
teraia  of  apace.  His  ArbeUerfrage  advocates  an  ill-defined  form 
af  ■ofialin  It  protciu  apinat  eontcnporarf  Jadaatrial 
•riialMcss,  and  afiiaat  tki  wpitfwtioa  «l  iamkqr  on  the 
Oirwhian  prindpla  «f  atmg^  rar  extaence. 

SeeO.  A.  Ellisscn,  F.  A.  Laip  (Leiprie,  1891),  and  in  Menatsch.  d. 
CemenimtjtuU.  iii.,  1894,  210  ft.;  H.  Conen  in  Prrutt.  Jakrb.  xx\-ii., 
1876.  353  fi.;  V'aihin(;er.  Unrtmann,  Puhrimi  und  Lange  (licrlohn, 
1876);  J.  M.  Bosch,  /•  A.  Lange  und  ietn  Standpunkt  d-  Ideals 
(Fraurnfcld,  1890);  H.  Hraun.  P.  A.  iMnge,  alt  Seeialdkonxim  (Halle, 
1881).  (II.  Sr.) 

LANGE.  JOHANN  PETER  (1801-1884).  German  Protestant 
lhetjl.>Rijn.  was  of  peasant  origin  and  was  bom  at  Sonnetwrn 
near  KllK-rfeld  on  the  lolh  of  April  i8oj.  He  studied  thcolog>' 
3t  ftor.n  (from  tSar)  noder  K.  I.  Nitzsch  and  G.  C.  F.  Lucke, 
held  acwaial  paatoraf,  aid  ewaalaaUy.(i894)  aettlad  at  Bonn 
aa  paafaBDT  «f  ttaaloff  fi  floceHtaa  ta  laaae  A.  Domer, 
becoming  aho  b  i8te  counsellor  to  the  eonsistoiy.  Re  died  on 
the  9th  of  July  1884.  Lange  has  been  called  the  poetical 
theologian  par  exci-IUr,(r .  "  Ii  has  been  ^.liil  n{  him  that  his 
thoughts  succeed  cich  other  in  such  raiiid  and  agitated  waves 
ihit  all  calm  reflection  and  all  ratinnal  distinction  become, 
m  a  manner,  drowned  "  (F.  Lichtenberger).  As  a  dogmatic 
writer  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  His  Ckriil- 
Ikke  DogwuM  (j  vols.,  1849-1853,  new  edition,  1870)  "  contains 
many  fruitful  and  suggcative  thougbta,  which,  however,  arc 
I  a  naaa  af  Md  Ifaraa  aad  attanfe  faacka, 
af  deuBcaa  of  prcamtation, 
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Langeais  has  a  church  of  the  nth,  rjth  and  i5!h  centuries  but 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  possession  of  a  large  chateau  built 
soon  after  the  mnldle  of  the  i5lh  century  by  Jean  Bourre, 
minister  of  Louis  XI.  Here  the  marriage  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Anne  of  Brittany  look  place  in  1491.  In  the  park  are  the  ruins 
of  a  keep  of  lata  f  eilMKatniy  aKUtccton^  bult  by  Frik  Kcna, 
count  «f  Aajaw. 

UUnn*  JUtVH  (1937-1901),  Gcnaaa  theologian,  wu  bom 
at  Cologne  on  the  3rd  of  Jtine  1837.  He  studied  at  Bonn,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1850,  was  nominated  professor  extraordinary 
at  the  university  of  Bonn  in  1S64.  and  a  profciisor  in  ordinary 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  in  1S67  — an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  death  Mc  was  one  of  the  able  band  of  professors 
who  in  1870  supfjortcd  Dollingcr  in  his  resistance  to  the  \'atican 
decrees,  and  was  excommunicated  with  Ignaz  v.  Dollinger, 
Johann  Huber,  Johann  Fricdiich,  Frana  Heindch  Rcusch, 
Joseph  Hubert  lUakcBiaBdatban^  far  refnaiag  to  acc^tbcflb 
la  1878,  in  caawqaanpa  of  tha  pamdariea  givaa  to  prfcats  la 
marry,  he  cnaed  to  Mentlfsf  himsetf  wtth  the  OM  Catbdile 
movement,  although  he  was  not  rcconrilrd  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I^angcn  was  more  iclebr.ited  as  a  writer  than 
as  a  speaker.  His  first  work  was  an  inquiry  into  the  authorship 
of  the  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Treatise 
on  Biblical  Questions,  ascribed  to  .Ambrose  and  Augustine  re» 
spcclively.  In  186S  he  published  an  InlroducSion  to  th*  New 
Testament,  a  work  of  which  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in 


IkattbcTdldBOl  Madacaaagrlaitiat  effect "  (OttoPflciderer) 
fOs  oHMr  worfcslndade  Oaa  Men /era  (3  vols.,  1844-1847).  Das 

apntcti$ekt  ZlUalter  {1  vols.,  1853-1854),  Cnmdrist  der  iheaUtgisthen 
EmsyU4>pddit  (1877).  Crundriii  dft  <krUtlielun  Elhtk  (tHjg),  and 


In  tH^j  hr  und'  ft  -ik  with  other 
■  !.  il.ir^n  .  u:  ilci^iu  h-homilcliu  hri  Pi^<i;frt ,  tnwhir'i  hi- 1  nntribufed 
rijmment  ir;i  ■  "ti  ihr  ""r  t  (oar  tHKiWv  o(  the  I'l  nt ai <  ui  h ,  HacK.ii, 
Zechariali.  M  i'  In.  N'.  i  t:  •*.  M^rk  Revelation  I  h.-  hxhrli.r'k 
hju  been  tranilated,  enlarged  and  reviM.d  und<r  tht  j;intiil 
editorship  o(  Dr  Philip  Schaf!. 

LAN0EAI8,  a  town  of  west -central  France  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Ix)ire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  16  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Tours  by  rail.   Pop.  (1906)  town,  1755;  commune,  3550. 


1873.  He  alao  pnMhhfd  works  on  the  Lua  Dajfi  4f  llw  I^if 
af  /aaar,  aa  Imkm  i»  Hf  Time  ef  ChHsl,  on  /aia  OaaMafai 
6879)  and  aa  EmmiMticm  of  the  Yattem  Damm  im  Stt  Uflr 
«/  Ptttristie  Exegesis  of  Ae  New  TettomeiO.   BOt  he  b  chiefly 

famous  for  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  PontifiCiitt 
of  Innocent  III.  (4  vols.,  i8Si-iSo,0.  a  work  of  sound  scholarship, 
based  directly  upon  the  aulhorilics,  the  most  im[M)rtant  sources 
being  woven  carefully  into  the  text.  He  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  InUmalionaie  tkeologische  Zeilsclirift,  a  review  started 
in  1893  by  the  Old  Catholics  to  promote  the  union  of  National 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  the  councils  of  the  Undivided  Church, 
and  adaiitting  artidca  ia  Gcimaa,  Fmcb  aad  P-wgiffiti  Among 
olhar  anbjocta,  ba  wma  ao  tba  Scfawil  of  Hlcfatheaa,  an  Kowut 
falsifications  of  the  Greek  Patben,  on  Leo  XIII..  aa  Liberal 
Ultramontanism,  on  the  Papal  Teaching  in  regard  to  Morab, 
on  Vinccntius  of  Lcrins  3n<l  he  r.irriciJ  on  a  controversy  with 
Professor  Willibald  Bcysrhlaf;,  of  the  Cicrman  Evangrliral 
Church,  on  the  rerpectivc  merits  of  rrotcsiantism  and  Old 
Catholicism  regarded  as  a  basis  for  teaching  the  Christian  faith. 
An  attack  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  activity  aa  a  teacher  and 
baateaed  his  death,  which  oocanad  ia  jvbr  tpoi.        (J-  J-  ^*) 

uunnmcK,  imniAD  sudow  iRMitAs  jnm  (tsi  ^ 

1887),  German  surgeon,  was  born  at  Horncburg  on  the  9th  of 
November  iSio,  and  rctcivctl  his  medical  ecluraiinn  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  look  his  doctor's  degree  in  i  ^  ,1  with  a  thesis  on  the 
structure  of  the  retina.  After  a  visit  to  Prance  and  England,  he 
returned  to  GSttingen  as  Priuilditenl,  and  in  184}  became 
professor  of  surgery  and  director  of  the  Friedrichs  Hospital  at 
KicL  Six  years  later  he  succeeded  J.  F.  DIeffenbach  (1794-1S47) 
as  director  af  tha  Clinical  Institute  for  Surgery  and  Ophthai- 
Bwloay  at  BcrilB,  aad  remained  there  till  18S2,  when  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  died  at  Wieahadan  on  the  30th 
of  September  1887.  Langenbccfc  waa ahold  and  dtflful  operator, 
but  v  ,i,  <!i, inclined  to  resort  to  operation  while  other  means 
alfor(ie<i  a  prospett  of  success.  He  devoted  particular  altetition 
to  military  surgcr)-,  and  was  a  great  authority  in  tl>t  iriatnunt 
of  gunshot  wounds.  Besides  acting  as  general  fictd-surgcon  of 
the  army  in  the  war  with  Dcnniirk  in  1848,  he  saw  active  service 
in  1864,  1S66,  and  again  in  the  Franco-GcroiaB  campaign  of 
1870-71.  He  was  in  Orleans  at  the  end  of  (178^  after  the  city 
had  been  taken  Iqr  the  Fktuaiaaa,  aad  ma  anwcaried  in  his 
attentions,  whether  aa  operator  or  rwiwllaal,  to  wounded  men 
with  whom  every  public  building  was  pacbtd.  He  also  utilixcd 
the  opportunities  for  instruction  that  thus  arose,  and  the 
"  Militar-Acrztlichc  Ccscllvchaft,"  whii  li  tin  t  twice  a  week  for 
tome  months,  and  in  the  discussions  of  which  every  surgeon 


lyui^cd  by  Google 
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LANGENSALZA— LANGLAND 


ia  the  city  was  Invited  to  take  part,  irrespective  of  naiioiuiiiy, 
was  mainly  formtd  by  his  tiicrgy  aad  enihususra  Ht  vu 
ennobled  i«>r  bis  aervkcs  is  lUe  Danish  Wax  o(  1-64 

LANOENSALZA,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  ol  Saxony, 
on  the  Salza,  about  20  m.  N.  W.  ttom  Eriurt.  Pop.  ( 190s)  1 7,54S- 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Hoflnbuig  or  Uohenbius,  what  tbt  cnpemr  Heniy  IV.  dd^tcd 
Ibc  SuMtt  In  I07S  The  iMiuitotim  «(  dbtb  it  the  chief 
Industry;  lace,  starch,  machines,  cigars  and  chiniic^!:.  ite  aUo 
produced,  while  spinning,  dyeing,  brewing  mA  )irir.iinK  are 
carried  on.  There  is  a  sulphur  bath  in  the  nri;;hlx)urhi)<.(l, 
fiituated  in  a  plea^.u.t  park,  in  which  there  arc  monmncnt^  lo 
iliosr  whu  fill  in  iho  war  of  1866.  Langensalu  became  a  town 
in  and  was  afterwards  part  of  the  elccioraic  of  Saxony. 
In  1S15  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Priissia.  Il  is  remarkable 
in  MuoQf  ae  the  sceac  of  three  battles:  (t)  the  victory  ol  the 
hoMiint  md  English  over  the  imperial  army  on  the  isth  of 
February  1761;  (j)  that  of  the  rru  .^i..n$  over  tbc  Bavarians 
Ml  the  17th  of  April  iSij;  and  (  ;)  ilio  cut;  ,(;Lmcnt  on  the  37th 
of  June  1  S(/j  Ix.fiMiti  li-.c  I'fussiiiis  j.'nl  iIil-  Hanoverians,  in 
wliiJi  thu  biiur,  though  victorious  in  the  tieid,  wcfC  compcUed 

to  lay  down  their  arau  on  tlw  arrival  of  ovenrhdinlaf  Prauian 

reinforcements. 

See  Git-  I  111.  ChrfKik  der  SiaJl  Lantentalta  fLangensatza.  1818- 
1842)  ;C.  and  H.  Schutf.  Cktmikdtr  Sladl  Lnnttmitlta  (LangrnsaUa. 
1901) ; and  Cutbier,  Schwe/rlbad iMffHudta  (Lingcnaalza,  1900). 

UmBAI|»  tWOR  (d.  U76).  aichbiibep  «f  CeBterbwy  and 
CMdtail«  wsa  Iwni  st  Lnnflnin  In  ]kiii]ud«  ImhthIih  n  monk 
In  the  abbey  of  St  Pater  at  West  mimtcr,  and  later  pdor  «nd  then 
abbot  of  this  house.  In  1  j6o  he  was  made  treasurer  of  England 

.mil  in  he  ln-c.-imc  lii:>liop  of  Ely,  he  w.i=,  .i[>(Mii[ttc<I  cli.in- 
ctllor  of  LngLind  in  1363  .irnl  «as  tluivn  .in  of  (  jiiter. 

bury  in  Ij66.  Pcrh.ips  the  most  iiHtTL^tini;  iiiiiiltiil  i[i 
primacy  was  when  he  drove  ihc  )iiL%ul4C  ckrgy  irom  their  college 
of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  and  filled  their  places  with  monks. 
The  expelled  head  of  the  seculars  was  a  certain  John  de  Wiclif, 
who  ha*  been  identified  with  the  great  reformer  U'yclifTe.  Not- 
withMandint  the  part  Lantham  aa  fhanffllnr  had  takca  la  the 
anti-papal  netiuits  of  156$  and  ij66  he  waa  made  a  cardinal 
by  Pope  Urban  V.  in  i.<68.  This  step  lost  him  the  favour  of 
Edward  III.,  and  two  months  later  he  resiftned  his  archbishopric 
.iinl  wtut  lo  .Avignon.  Ik-  ■a, is  soon  allowcij  to  hold  olt:(.r 
aiihouKh  k'-iS  cv.iluii  positiur.s  in  Liiijijnti,  .ind  in  1374  he  Wi* 
electiil  .jri hl'ishi'p  of  (."diiicrbury  for  the  vcor.d  tirac;  hut  he 
withdrew  his  claim  and  died  at  Avignon  on  the  arA  of  July 
1376.  Langham's  tomb  is  the  oldest  monument  to  an  ecclesiastic 
in  Westminster  Abbnr;  he  kit  the  naldue  of  his  estate-^  laice 
vm  of  BMoeriHO  U*  abbey,  and  haa  been  called  iu  accowl 
fbondcr. 

UUfflimJI.  a  buijh  of  barony  and  police  burgh  of  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  31  It  is  si lu.it id  on  both  sides 
of  the  Esk,  16  m.  N.E.  of  .Ann.in.  tlic  ttrwiimi  ol  a  l>r.inch  line 
lonnctling  with  the  \ort!i  Ikitlsh  r.iiUvay  system  nl  MinRs  [ 
Jumtion,  The  E&k  is  erossefi  t>y  .1  three  srchcd  stone  bridge, 
unitin);  the  old  i<i'.vn  on  the  'eft  IjjnL  tlie  r  ew  oil  the  right, 
ami  a  suspension  bridKe  Ewes  Water,  which  fall*  into  the  river, 
is  spanned  by  a  two  .irehcd  bridge,  i  ra.  N.  of  the  town.  The 
poUlc  boiUtinga  include  the  town  haQ-^  tul»tantial  cdiike 
with  a  tower  tiifiig  In  three  tiers  from  the  body  of  thettiuctute, 
the  T^lfon!  Hbrary,  and  the  Hope  hospital  for  aged  poor.  Already 
famous  for  its  plaids  and  blankets,  the  prosperity  of  the  bur^ 
advanced  «hcn  it  lfH)L  up  the  niiuiufac'.urc  of  tv^eeds.  Disti!!inB. 
brewing, dyeing  «f.<l  t.inr.in^  are.Tlvj  i;ii[>4>rt.int  industries.  The 
Esk  and  Liddel  being  i.ivourite  rishin;^  .'.trc.imf,  I.anpliolin  is  the 
hMdqyarters  of  the  association  which  protects  the  righu  of 
anglers.  .Vt  aut  im.  to  the  N.W.  stands  Langholm  Lodge,  a  scat 
of  Lbc  duke  of  Bucdeuch,  aod  some  4  m.  S.E.  ia  GifaiockJe  Tower, 
lbs  ped-boMM  lhat  bekoged  to  Johnny  Annitfoni,  iKe  fme- 
booter,  who  was  executed  by  order  of  James  V.  ih  15501, 

UJHIBOllllliJORif  0735-1779),  English  poet  and  translator 
of  Plutarch,  was  bom  at  Kirklty  ^>(ef>hen,  U'lsiniorlaml.  Hp 
at  first  supported  himself  as  a  private  tutor  and  schoolmaster. 


and,  having  taken  orders,  was  appointed  (1766)  to  the  rettory 
of  Blagdon.  Soincrset,  where  lie  died  on  the  ist  of  April  i7;g. 
His  poems  {original  and  translations},  and  senlimeniai  talcs,  are 
now  forgotten,  but  his  uanslation  of  Plutarch's  Livet  (1770),  ia 
wluch  he  had  the  co-operation  of  his  elder  brotha  WtlUaaa 
<t7)i-i77a).  is  not  yet  superseded.  It  is  far  Ices  viiiNattS  tha» 
Sic  Thonaa  North's  version  (translated  from  Anyot)  but  is  frea 
from  tu  inaeeunclea.  His  poena  wen  pabBahed  In  1804  by  hia 
son.  J.  T.  Langhorne,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  tliey  will 
also  be  found  in  R  Anderson's  Potts  pJ  Great  Btit<iin.  m.  ( 1  :i,4> 
.ind  A,  Chalmers's  F.Kglu.h  Ptxls.  jivi,  (iSio),  wiili  nieinoir. 
Ol  his  [joens.  TJii  C''u.,:ry  J;ntut,  a  pka  for  the  negicitrd  {Mwr, 
ami  /■.;.''.'<  I  0/  /-/i  Ci;,  were  the  most  successful;  of  his  pro$< 
wriuiif;s,  i  hi  C  vrn\.f>ii):Jniii'  bctwen  Thcodoiiut  and  ConskuiiMt 
founded  0:1  a  « ell  know  M  siory  in  the  Sp«tctor  (No.  164). 

LAMCIEWICZ.  HARYAN  (iSiT-iSS;),  Polish  pMciol.  fM» 
bom  at  KrotoaQ-a,  in  the  provinoeof  POscQtOn  the  $tli  af  AvfUat 
1817,  his  father  hekf  the  KKat  doctor.  Langiewicz  was  educated 
at  Posen,  Brestau  and  Prague,  and  was  compelled  to  earn  bis 
daily  liread  L\-  fiiv  iiiR  hLlutes.  lie  buhbtquently  entered  the 
I'ruiiian  l.a>:d\ii.la  Mid  w.rvcd  for  a  >e.ir  in  the  royal  guard. 
In  i860  he  migrated  to  Paris  and  was  for  .i  lime  professor  in  the  " 
high  school  founded  there  by  Microsiawski.  The  same  year  be 
took  part  in  Garibaldi's  Neapolitan  campaign,  and  was  then  a 
professor  in  the  military  school  at  Cuneo  till  (he  cstsblishmcal 
was  closed.  In  186;  he  entered  into  communication  with  tlw 
central  Polish  coounittee  at  Warsaw,  and  oa  the  oulbteak  of  tlw 
loMffectloii  of  (be  sad  of  Jamiaty  took  the  canmaad  ol 
the  aised  bands.  He  defeated  the  Ruaiians  at  Wachock  and 
Slupta  (Februar)-),  capturing  1000  muskets  and  8  cannon.  This 
viiiory  drew  liur.drids  of  young  recruits  to  liis  statxhird,  till 
at  Li;.t  he  iiad  i.'.ooo  men  .it  his  di5pe>-.,il  On  the  J3td  of 
I'ebni.ir)-  he  again  defeated  tlic  Russians,  at  Malofijos^^eza,  aiul 
captured  $00  muskets  and  i  cannon.  On  the  loth  of  March 
he  proclaimed  himself  dictator  and  attempted  to  form  a  regular 
government;  bHt  cither  he  bad  inauAcient  organizing  (alent> 
or  had  not  tim  CMHgjh  |0  cany  oat  Mb  plans,  and  after  a  fre4l 
scries  of  eogiteiDcnta  Us  anmr  «aa  ahiMat  annihilated  at  Zataae 
(18th  of  Haidi},  whereupon  he  toolc  refuge  in  Austrian  tenftoey 
and  was  interned  at  Tarnow.  He  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt,  from  which  he  was  released  in 
1^5  He  then  lived  at  Solothum  as  a  (iti.-en  of  ihr  Swiss 
Kcpuhlic.  and  'Tulie^ucntly  entered  theTurkish  strvkc  as  Langie 
Bey.  He  du  l  at  Constant  inoj  ie  on  the  nth  of  May  1887. 

See  Bofc»l.»W  Limano«>ki,  The  S'.-.ii-yn.zl  /mufrrci'i'^n  of  lff'}-64 
(Pol.)  (Ijcmbcn;.  1900);  Paolo  Mj.'/rjlini,  /  Wrfj;  ;r>.js< /ti  tn  foit^niM 
net  iS6j  (Itrrsamo.  169]):  W.  H.  Uaviok,  Da  PmUuiie  «P«m4  tSAj, 
&c.  (Haaricm.  1864). 

LAlfCUMD.  WIUIAM  {c  ijss^«;  1400),  the  flupposed 

English  poet,  generally  regarded  untO  neently  as  the  single 
author  of  the  remarkable  14th-century  poem  Piers  tht  Plimmnn. 
Its  full  title  is — The  Vision  of  WiUiam  eimurmitif;  J'im  the 
PUKiHuitt,  //iC'  llirr  -u  ilk  \' ii.z  dr  Dj  v  t/,  Dv-ixl.  (t  Du-hcsl.  SKurtdiim 
WU  «f  R($«UH,  usually  Riven  in  Latin  is  \  WtiUimi  d« 
Peiro  Plouman,  6"<.;  the  w  hole  >eork  heinR  wimetimes  briefly 
described  aa  Liber  de  f'eira  I'i«»m4tn.  We  know  nothing  oif 
William  Langland  except  from  the  supposed  evidence  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  pMm  aad  the  (att  itaelf ,  awl  it  wjU  he  omveiiaaft  fnt 
to  (iva  •  bticf  tnienl  deactiptiaa  of  tham. 

The  poem  edsts  in  three  forms.  If  we  denote  these  by  the 
names  of  A-text  (or  Vernon),  B-text  (or  Crowley),  and  C-text 
(or  \\  hitali.rr),  wc  find,  of  tho  first,  ten  M.SS  .  of  the  second 
fourteen,  and  of  the  third  Mvcntccn.  besides  seven  others  of  a 
mixed  type.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  tlius  ha\e  ahunilanee  t)f 
maieriaJ,  a  circumsiaiu  e  w  litcii  proves  the  great  popularity  of  the 
poem  in  former  times.  Owing  to  the  frequent  expressions  which 
iadicnto  a  desiie  for  tefonaation  in  religion,  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI., eoasldMud  WWlhy  of  being  printed.  Three  hnprca- 
•hm  «l  tte  B4tM  wen  printed  by  Robert  Crowley  in  isjo; 
md  eoe  of  these  was  badly  reprinted  by  Owen  Rogers  in  156%. 
In  T813  thebe«t  of  the  C  l  .At  w  as  printed  by  Dr  E  WhitakeC. 
in  184a  Mr  Thomas  Wright  printed  an  ediuon  from  an  cxccUeal 
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lGLar«l»B-lMlilillttnniy«rTflBity  College, Chnftffdfe 
(ind  cd.,  1856,  new  ed.,  1895).  A  complete  edition  of  all 
ihree  texts  was  printed  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  as 

tilted  by  the  Rev.  \V.  W.  Skoat,  with  tlic  addiiion  of  KuharJ 
i»te  Rtddtii,  and  containing  full  notes  to  all  three  tests,  with  a 
giossiry  and  indcxc-s,  in  1S67-1S85.  The  QUBldos  Pru 
edition,  by  the  same  editor,  appeared  in  1SS6. 

The  A- text  contains  a  prologue  and  i  z  passus  or  cantos  (i.-iv.. 
Ibr  VMM  «f  (be  My  M«cdi  Uk  ^riiiaa  «C  Pfan  the 

nmrflttii;  IsL'At  the  iWao  of  D^^mA,  I>»4wt  ind  Do4eM), 
with  7567  lines.  The  B-text  is  much  longer,  containing  7143 
Lncs,  with  additional  passus  foUowing  after  xi.  of  A,  the  earlier 
(u$:u^  being  altered  in  v4rio«K lOpCCto.  Ite C-ldt* trilh  71S7 
linr-.  IS  a  revision  of  B. 

Thf  gcncr.tl  contents  of  the  poem  may  he  gathered  from  a 
brici  description  of  the  C-tcrt.  This  is dividcti  into  twcnty-ihrcc 
pass  Hi,  nominaJly  comprising  four  parts,  called  respectively 
\m»  dc  flBUo  FlowiMB,  Vkio  ik  Do>wet,  Visio  de  Do-bet  and 

EiigUA;  tlK  eqiianatimi  of  the  nainea  beitif  (hit  he  who  doc» 
e  kind  action  ieu  wtU,  he  who  leeches  othets  to  art  kindly 

bcUer,  whilst  he  who  comljinrs  both  prattlce  .md  iluury,  both 
doing  guod  himself  and  leachtngothers  to  i\o  thi-  satnr,  Jjcj  b<it. 
But  the  visions  by  no  means  clijscly  correspond  to  ihi-^e  descrip- 
tions; and  Skcai  divides  the  \shole  into  a  ^1  of  eicvi^n  visions, 
which  may  be  thus  enumerated;  (1)  Vision  of  the  Field  Full  of 
fott,  of  Holy  Cbiucb,  and  of  the  Lady  Meed  (passus  i.-v.); 
(>)  Vliioa  «f  the  Seren  Desdly  Sins,  end  of  Fien  the  Plowman 
(pKs.  vi.  x.);  0)  Wit.  Study.  Oogf  waA  Snjptu*  (pass,  xi., 
(4)  Fortune,  Nature,  Redtlewim  end  Reason  (pass. 
1:11.,  xiv.);  (0  Vision  of  Imaginative  {[itss.  xv.);  (6)  Conscience, 
I'aiicnc*;  and  Activa-\'ita  (pass.  x\i,,  xvii,);  (7)  Free-will  and 
the  Tree  of  (  hariiy  (p.iss.  .wiii  ,  (8)  Faith,  Ho[>e  and 

Charity  (pass,  xx.);  (9)  Ihc  Triumph  of  Piers  the  I'louman, 
idt,  the  Crucifixion,  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jcsur:  (  luist 
(pass,  xxi.);  (10)  The  Vision  of  Grace  (pass,  xxii.);  (11)  The 
Vision  of  Antichrist  (pass,  xxiii.). 

The  beie  ouGm  of  the  C-text  fivet  littk  idc«  of  the  icel 
•etnre  of  the  peem.  The  author^  obfect,  •■  Skcel  dcflrribn  h, 
u^s  to  "  afTont  himself  opportunities  (of  whkh  he  his  amply 
r.  >  ailed  himself)  for  describing  the  We  and  manners  of  the  poorer 
!]:mses;  for  inveighing  against  clerital  abusi-s  and  the  rapacltv 
oj  the  friars;  for  representing  the  miseries  eaustd  !>)•  the  gre.i: 
pestilences  llii-n  prevalent  and  by  the  ha^sty  and  ill-a<lv:scd 
■MTllavee  consequent  thereupon*,  and  ior  denouncing  tazy 
WDllMii  and  sham  beMan,  the  corruption  and  bribery  then 
lao  eoauBoa  in  the  bw  oaorti,  and  ail  the  oanMiWM  foans  of 
hlMltrntl  -whkh  an  at  aO  thne  the  fit  aobjecti  for  nibe  and 
indignant  exposure.  In  describing,  for  examf^,  the  aevcn 
deadly  sins,  he  gives  so  exact  a  desctiptiou  of  Glutton  and  Sloth 
that  the  reader  fech  thcrn  to  he  no  mere  al>'t r.n  i  ions,  but  drawn 
from  the  life;  and  it  iK-comes  h.inlly  more  <!riiirult  to  realize 
Glutton  than  it  is  to  rrali/c  Sir  Jolin  F.ikiLitf.  'I  he  niinurous 
aJlegoricai  personages  so  frcquendy  introduced,  such  as  Scripture, 
Clergy,  Conscience,  Patience  and  the  like,  are  all  mouthpieces 
«f  the  attlhoe  Mnaelf,  uttering  lor  the  most  |»irt  his  own  scnti- 
MMa,  hot  aBMrtfawa  ^icaklns  In  aecordance  with  the  character 
which  each  to  aiiiipoMd  to  itpitaeiit.  Tho  lheolo||cal  dfaqtiW- 
tions  which  are  occasioBally  introdtKed  are  sooiewhat  dtill  and 
r('l:.-)U*.  but  the  earnestness  of  the  author's  purpose  and  his 
«rerx'y  of  language  lend  lo  relieve  them,  and  there  arc  not  many 
pa--.if:es  which  might  have  been  omitted  vviihout  loss.  The 
poem  is  essentially  one  of  those  which  improve  on  a  second 
rmHUig.  and  as  a  Bngniitie  asMMiment  it  is  of  very  high  value. 
Mcee  cxifactt  fram  the  poon,  even  if  rather  Bumetoua  and  of 
igaw  fcaglh.  Ml  to  she  a  fd^  Idea  «r  R.  The  wbote  doerfn. 
nA  ^  rep*yt  «  careful  study;  indeed,  thctv  ire  Mt  flumy 
■iDgle  woria  from  which  a  student  of  English  tllemtitre  and  of 
Ike  English  language  may  derive  more  substantial  KncT!! 

"The  metre  is  allileralivr,  and  destitute  of  tlnil  rhyme  ll  is 
not  very  regular,  as  the  author's  earnestness  led  him  lo  ure  the 

fitlat  wocds  father  than  those  which  merely  served  the  purpose 


or  rhythm.  Tht  dicrnde  ii  that,  fa  toMnil,  the  same  lettv 

or  combination  of  letters  should  begin  uHru  stressed  s>lhldcs 
in  the  same  line,  as,  for  example,  in  the  line  which  may  h& 
modernised  thus:  'Of  all  Maiyner  of  «cn,  the  fnean  and  the 
rich.'  Sometimes  there  are  but  twi  such  rh>  rr.c-lciicrs,  as: 
'  .Utght  of  the  commotis  made  him  to  reign.'  Sometimes  there 
are as:  'In  a  iummcr  jea.son,  when  soh  was  the  JUB. ' 
There  is  invariably  a  juusc,  more  OX  less  distinct,  in  the  flfdddla 
ol  each  Une  "  (£«».  Brit,,  «tb  ed..  art.  Lamcwmd). 

The  tndftiBdat  view,  aeeepced  Iqr  vaA  fnat  anthoritln  aa 
Skeat  and  JvMennd,  that  a  single  author — and  that  author 
Ljmgland — was  responsible  for  the  whole  poem,  in  all  its 
versions,  has  been  so  recently  disputed  that  it  seems  best  to 
stale  it  in  Sfce.it 's  o\^n  words,  before  gis'injj  briefly  the  alternative 
view,  v^hiih  propounds  a  ihc<iry  of  c  inipos;te  authorship, denying 
any  real  existence  lo  "  William  Langiand."  The  account  of  the 
single-author  theory  is  repeated  from  Professor  Skeat's  artfdc 
in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work,  sU^tlly  revised  by  him  in  190s 
for  this  edition. 

**  The  anthorlmane  to  not  quite  cettafn,  and  the  facts  coneem- 
highisSfearerewandsctinty.  As  to  his  Christian  name  we  are 
sure,  from  various  allusions  in  the  i>.>i  m  itsilf,  ami  the  title 
Viiio  Willdtri,  &ic..  in  many  MS.S  ;  so  th.it  we  may  at  once 
reject  the  .suggestion  that  hi5  name  m.iy  haw-  been  Robcit. 
In  no  less  than  three  MSS.  [of  the  C-tcxt;  one  not  laiij  than 
14J7I  occurs  the  following  coloj  lion:  '  Explicit  visio  Willelmi 
W.  de  Pctro  le  Plowman.'  What  is  here  meant  by  \V.  it  is 
difTicult  to  cunjecture;  but  ft  b  JlBt  possible  that  it  may  repre- 
sent WycJiwood  (of  wfateh  move  pmently}*  or  Wiganienaia,  t'.c. 
ofWortcatcr.  As  to  the  nmame,  we  find  the  note  that  *lMtert 
or  William  Langland  made  pers  ploughman,*  in  a  handwriting 
of  the  isth  century,  on  the  fly-Kaf  oi  a  MS.  copy  [of  the  B-trxt) 
formerly  belonging  to  Lord  .\slibtir))t\,im.  an  J  now  in  the  British 
MuMTum;  and  in  a  Dublin  MS.  [of  the  C  ivxil  is  the  note  (in  a 
t5th-century  hand]  :  '  .Memoran  lam,  quod  Stacy  de  Rokaylc, 
p.-itrr  Willielmi  de  Langiond,  qui  Stacius  fuit  gcncrosus  Ct 
morabatur  in  Schiptonc-undcr-Whicwodc,  tenons  domini  le 
Spentcr  In  conutatn  Obod.,  qui  piedictin  Willklmut  fecit  libnim 
did  vacatur  Feiya  Pfooghman.*  There  b  no  trace  of  any- 
Lanitond  f^mfly  in  the  midland  counties,  while  the  Langlcy 
family  wtn  wardens  of  Wychwood  forest  in  Oxfordshire  between 
the  years  i:-.*!  and  i  t'j.-;  but  this  consideration  can  hardly 
set  aside  the  abo\e  statement.  .According  lo  liale,  OUT  author 
was  born  at  Cliobury  Mortimer,  wlmh  is  (|ul;e  consistent  with 
the  sup|K>3iition  th.it  his  fattier  may  "iuve  n-movcd  from  that 
place  to  Shipton  in  Oxfordshire,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  4 
real  connexion  between  the  families  in  ihoee  places. 

*The  internal  evidence  concerning  the  author  to  fUHer  and 
more  satisfkcioqr.  By  piering  together  the  various  hints 
concerning  hfnncif  which  the  poet  gives  us,  we  may  compile 
the  fotyowiiij;  acLouiit.  His  name  was  William  (and  i>rub.d)ly 
I..T;ii:l.uid) .  and  he  was  born  about  IJJJ,  perhaps  at  Clcobuiy 
Mort  imiT  in  Shropshire  H  is  l.il  fi<_r ,  v.  h(.>  \\  js  i!i.>uljtU  ss  a  Irani,  ha 
or  farmer,  and  his  other  friends  put  him  to  school,  made  a 
'clerk  '  or  scholar  of  him,  and  taught  him  what  Holy  Writ 
meant,  la  f}6i,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  he  found  himseU 
wandering  upon  the  Malvern  hills,  and  fcO  asmp  bciidaa  slicam, 
and  saw  to  «  vbion  a  fidd  fuU  of  Iblh,  Le.  ihto  prcscM  woiM, 
and  many  other  remarltahTe  sfghts  mhMi  he  duty  records.  From 

Ill's  supposed  c'rcum-tance  he  ii.inud  hia  poem  Tkc  Vision 
of  li';//:o'm,  ihotitth  it  is  really  a  suiicsiion  of  visions,  since 
he  tnentiLins  seferal  o<  casions  on  «hi(  h  he  awoke,  and  allcrward» 
again  fell  asleep,  and  he  even  tells  us  of  some  adventures  which 
bcfel  him  in  his  waking  moments.  In  some  of  these  visions  thcfo  , 
is  no  mention  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  but  in  others  he  describes 
him  as  being  the  coming  tefomer  who  Was  tO  remedy  all  abuses, 
and  restoie  the  world  to  a  right  condition.  It  h  reoMihable  that 
his  conce|HTon  of  this  reformer  changes  from  time  to  time,  and 
becomes  more  cxaftet!  as  the  ffocm  advances.  At  first  he  is  no 
more  than  a  ploughman,  one  of  the  true  and  h'  nest  labourers 
who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  at  Ij'-t  he  is  identified  wilh 
the  great  reiormcr  who  has  come  already,  the  rcgcocntor  of  ttic 
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world  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  the  author's  own  phrast — 
Telnis  est  Chn  uis.'  li  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  not  be 
poMiUe  to  make  the  niatakB  ioto  which  ao  aaiqr  have  fallen, 
rf^pcnkfa«of  nenthePtewnaikM  bciag  tk«  Mtthor,  aot  the 

•object,  of  the  poem.  Hie  author  once  allndea  to  the  nicknane 
«f  Long  Win  bestowed  upon  him  from  his  tallness  of  stature — 

JiHt  as  the  poet  Gasroignc  was  familiarly  rallcil  Ixnip  Goorgo. 
Though  there  is  mcntiun  of  the  Malvern  hills  more  than  once  near 
the  beginning  of  the  |MK.Tn,  it  is  abundnntly  clear  that  the  poet 
lived  for  '  many  years  in  Cornhill  (London),  with  his  wife  Kitle 
and  his  daughter  Calote.'  He  aecflv  l»  feawc  come  to  Londoa 
wott  after  the  date  of  the  first  rniiiiitnwiMfiif  of  hie  woA,  and 
to  have  loaf  oobtlooad  thoc  He  dcacribei  hinactt  aa  bcbig 
a  tan  man,  one  who  was  loath  to  reverence  lords  or  ladies  or 
persons  in  gny  apparel,  and  not  deigning  to  say  '  God  save  you  ' 
til  t!u-  SI  ti;ca:iti  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  insomuch  that  many 
ptopk-  look  him  to  be  a  tool.  He  w.as  very  iKx)r,  wore  long  robes, 
and  had  a  shaven  croAn,  having  received  the  clerical  tonsure. 
But  he  seems  only  to  have  taken  minor  orders,  and  earned  a 
precarious  living  by  singing  the  placebo,  dirigt  and  seven  psalms 
for  the  good  of  men's  Muli^  The  faa  that  be  wea  mairied  nay 
ajdain  ■mbj  he  never  rcafl  in  the  dnircb.  But  be  had  anotber 
aottioe  of  Uvenhood  In  bis  ability  to  write  out  legal  documents, 
and  he  was  extremely  familiar  with  the  law  courts  at  Westminster. 
His  leisure  lime  must  have  botn  entirely  occupied  with  his 
poem,  which  was  oscntially  the  work  of  his  Ufclimc.  He  was 
not  satisfied  wiili  uwn'.inf;  it  once,  but  he  actually  re  vvriHe  it 
twice,  and  from  the  abundance  of  the  MSS.  which  still  exist 
we  can  sec  its  development  from  the  earliest  draught  (A-lext), 

vcitteo  about  ij6a,  to  ita  latest  form  (C-tctt),  writtea  about 

"  In  ijog,  Just  before  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  appeared 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  king,  who  is  designated  as  '  Richard  the 
Redclcss,'  ;  c.  devoid  of  counsrl.  This  poem,  occurring  in  only 
one  MS.  (of  the  B-textl  in  wbiih  it  is  incomplete,  breaking  oil 
abruptly  in  the  niidille  of  a  j'.ige,  may  safely  be  allribuli-d  to 
Langland,  who  was  then  in  Bristol.  As  he  was  at  that  lime 
•bout  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
.  long  survive  the  aooesston  of  Heniy  IV.  It  may  bete  be  observed 
that  the  well-ttnowB  poem  entiifed  Kva  nn^kmanU  Cnit, 
though  excellently  written,  is  certainly  imitation  by  another 
hand;  for  the  Pierce  Plouphman  of  the  CriJc  is  very  cbffcrcnt 
in  conception  from  the  Mdijic  i  of  '  William's  Vision.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  taken  by  Professor  J.  M.  Manly, 
«rf  Chicago,  which  has  recently  obtained  increasing  acceptance 
among  Kholars,  is  that  the  early  popularity  of  the  Picn  PlewwuM 
poems  has  resulted  in  "  the  confusion  of  what  is  really  the  work 
of  five  dUfewnt  men,"  and  that  Laagland  hiasdf  is  "  a  mythical 
author."  The  argument  for  the  distlnctioa  In  autbotshtp  lesti 

on  intcrn.il  evidence,  and  <'<n  aiialvMs  of  the  style,  diction  and 
"  visualizing  "  quality  \ir.;ii.i  ihc  JilTercnt  texts.  Whereas 
Skeat,  regarding  the  three  texts  as  due  to  the  s,ime  author, 
gives  most  attention  to  the  later  versions,  and  considers  B 
the  intcrnu  liaic  form,  ason  the  whole  the  best,  Manly  recognizes 
in  A  the  real  poet,  and  lays  ipccial  stress  on  the  tmportanoe 
«t  attCDtioii  to  the  A-tcxt,  and  partldilariy  pass.  i-viB.  la 
Ibis  A-teat  the  two  first  visions  are  regarded  as  by  a  sin^ 
author  of  genius,  but  the  third  is  assigned  to  a  conlinuator 
who  tried  lo  imitate  him,  the  whole  comlusion  of  the  i.'th 
passus  being,  moreover,  by  a  third  aulhor,  whtisc  name.  John 
Bui.  is  in  fad  given  louards  thir  end.  but  in  a  way  leading  Skeat 
only  to  credit  Inm  with  a  few  lines.  The  same  pkxcils  of  analysis 
leads  to  crediiing  the  B-lext  and  the  C-tcxt  to  separate  and 
different  auihoa,  B  workiaf  over  the  thne  visions  of  the  A- 
*  teal  and  making  additions  of  Ms  own,  wfaik  C  aptin  worked 
over  the  B-lcxl.  The  supposed  references  lo  the  original  author 
A,  introduced  by  B  and  C,  are  then  lo  be  taken  as  pari  of  the 
fiction.  Who  were  the  five  authors^  That  question  is  left 
unsolved.  John  But,  according  lo  Professor  Manly,  was  "  doubt- 
less a  scrilic  "  or  "  a  minstrel."  B,  C  and  the  continuator 
of  A  "  icem  to  ba\-e  been  clerics,  and,  from  tbcic  critidsau 
*  Accofdlag  lo  jMBcraadk  IJ0I. 


of  monks  and  fri.irs,  to  have  been  of  the  secular  clergy,"  C 
being  "a  better  scholar  than  either  the  continuator  of  A  or  B." 
A,  who  "  exempts  fna  his  aatiea  m  otim  «f  aecisijr  eaaapt 
noaka."  may  hava  been  hfansalf  a  «Mlt  ^  "»  ka  cdAile 

no  special  technical  knowledge  or  Iwaililta  "  he  "  nay  have 
been  a  layman."  As  ngards  Richaid  the  Redeless,  Professor 

Manly  attributes  thi.s  to  another  imitator;  he  regards  identity 
of  authorship  as  out  of  the  question,  in  consequences  of  difierenccs 
in  style  anil  tliuughl.  a;>art  altogether  fMflS  tba  CBil^hHiM  aa 
to  the  authorship  of  Piers  Ike  Plowman. 

See  the  e<litiunii  already  referred  to:  The  Depesitiott  0/ RiekaritL, 
ed.  T.  Wright  (Gamdcn  Society),  which  it  the  same  poem  as  Riekari 
Ike  Redeleu:  Wart.  n,  ll:5t.  of  Enr.  Porlry;  Rev.  H.  II.  NMrr.in, 
Witt,  oj  LaliH  ChrisUiittily;  G.  P.  Marsh,  Letluret  on  Entli^h; 
H.  Morley.  Entluh  Writers;  B.  ten  Brink,  Early  Englisk  LtletAlwi. 

tj.  Jusierand,  Obiemalums  tmr  la  tutM  d*  P.  P.  (Paris,  l879); 
1  An  flats  au  moyen  ite:  L'EpofU  mjfUiqiu  d*  WiUiam  L*m^mm 
(1891.  Eng.  trans.  Piers  Plowmam,  fcvtied  and  enlarged  by  anotkkr 
1894);  J.  M.  Manly  in  CamhrUp  Htit.  tf  Entlish  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  and 
bibliography.  A  long  and  careful  mmmary  of  the  whole  poem  b 
given  in  Morley 's  Enrlisk  WriUrt,  and  is  repeated  in  hij  lUuslratUxu 
ej  Enil\ik  Kfli^wn,  ch,  iii. 

UNOUnr.  SAKOBi.  mmn  10^^1^906),  American 
physicist  and  aatRmemer,  «aa  bom  at  Roixbury,  Bestoa. 

Massachusetts,  on  the  jsnd  of  August  1834.  .After  acting 
for  a  short  time  as  assistant  in  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  malhematKs  in  ihc  U  S. 
N'aval  Academy  in  1866, and  in  the  following  year  became  director 
of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  at  Pittsburg,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  selection  in  1887  as  secretaiy  of  the  SaMUhsooisa 
Institution  at  Washington.  His  name  is  etpeciaHy  anaciHnl 
with  two  main  bnaochea  of  invtigaiioa  aeionautics,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  InfFS-red  porlwRS  of  the  solar  speciren. 
The  study  of  the  latter  he  took  up  as  a  result  of  the  pul  lii  alioo 
in  1S71  of  an  energy-curve  of  the  s[Kctrum  by  S.  I.  Laniar.-ky. 
The  imperfections  of  ihc  thermopile,  with  whiih  he  Ixpan  his 
work,  led  him,  about  1880,  to  the  invention  of  the  b«lom-  tcr, 
an  instrument  of  extraordinaiy  delicacy,  wUdi  in  its  must 
refined  form  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  dctediiai  *  cbai^ 
temperature  amounting  to  lesa  than  one-humffad-ailllsBlh  d 
a  dqpaa  Cwiligwde.  Depending  00  the  fact  that  the  electrical 
condoctMly  or  a  netalOc  conductor  is  decreased  by  heat,  it 
consists  of  two  strips  of  platinum,  arranged  to  form  the  I  wo  jtmi 
of  a  Whcutslonc  bri<lgc;  one  strip  being  exposed  to  a  .vjune 
of  radiation  from  ■whuh  the  oilu-r  is  shuhlcd,  the  heat  >j-h-s 
a  change  in  ibc  resistance  of  one  arm,  the  balance  of  the  bridge 
is  destroyed,  and  a  detection  is  marked  on  the  galvanomctei. 
The  plaUmun  stripe  are  caoeodiagly  miaula^  beiBg  in  sesm 
caiaa  only  In.  in  width,  and  Isaa  than  one-tenth  of  that 
amount  in  thickness.  By  the  aid  of  thtl  iattmment,  Laj|||h9>. 
working  on  Mount  Whitney,  1 3.000  ft.  above  see-lcvel,  discovered 
in  an  cnilrkly  iiiisuspei  ti  d  extension  of  the  invisible 

infra-red  rays,  whuh  he  called  ihc  "new  spectrum."  The 
importance  of  his  achievement  may  be  judged  from  the  f-'ft 
that,  while  the  visible  spearum  includes  rays  having  wave-lengths 
of  from  about  0-4  /t  lo  o-|6  and  no  invisible  heat -rays  were 
known  before  ifiSt  having  a  wnve-length  greater  than  vi 
he  delected  isya  having  a  wavelength  of  a  n.  In  addiliaa^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  accuracy  with  which  (be  beloaiiW 
can  determine  the  position  of  a  source  of  heat  by  which  it  b 
affected,  he  mapped  out  in  this  infra-red  s[M  cirum  ovi  r  jM 
dark  lines  or  bancis  resembling  the  Fraunhofcr  lines  ol  the  visibJe 
spectrum,  with  a  probable  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  refioed 
astronomical  observations.  In  aeronautics  he  succeeded  ie 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  mechanical  IKght.  He  iol 
undertook  a  prelimiDaiy  ingpiiiy  into  the  principles  uponefkiiA 
ffight  depends,  and  cstaUmcd  at  Allt  ghcny  a  huge  "whlMiag 
ta!.lt ."  ;luj  r.. ,  ..living  arm  of  '.vlii:  h  cnuld  U- liriven  by  a  stcaai* 
cngiiic  at  any  circumferential  speeil  up  lo  70  m.  an  hour.  The 
construe! ion  of  a  flying  machine  was  next  attempted  The 
first  difikulty  was  lo  make  it  sufficieully  light  in  rdalion  ta 
the  |K>wer  its  machinery  could  develop;  and  several  machines 
were  built  in  which  trials  were  made  of  stMm,aad  of  ONBpisaMd 
«ir  and  cafboaic  add  pa  aa  aaatln*  ipnia.  AhMtt  ilM  * 
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tfairtnry  wibMbi  warn  tmdr^MA  MMWtwici d  imibka  had 
!•  be  ImmI.  far  it  htd  to  bt  hmcM  at  •  cMtaili  IwUal  apccd, 
and  in  tfae  face  of  uiy  wind  that  mi^i  be  bbwiag.  To  enable 
tb«c  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  to  ensure  that  the 

mact:ii;c.  when  it  fr!l.  shouM  fall  on  w.ilcr,  t!.r  t\|KTim<nls 
•ere earned  out  on  the  l'uiorr..it  nvcr, some  50m  L>clow  U  .ishmg- 
ton.  It  was  nol  till  the  autumn  Mf  1  Hi)4  that  an  cfl'icicnt  launching 
■pparttns  was  devised,  and  then  the  wings  were  found  not  10  be 
•MMif  eoough  to  bear  the  prmuret  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Vafia«i  mha  dchjik  ud  hiMwhw  fottowid.  biti  ukiiMu4)r.  m 
U»  Ml  of  May  t«#,  «  mcccmIuI  ffi«hl  wn  ludft  Ob  that 
day  ao  Mfodrome,  weighing  about  30  lb  and  about  16  ft.  in 
iMigth,  with  wings  measuring  between  la  and  13  ft.  from  tip 
to  tip.  twice  sustained  itself  in  the  air  for  1)  minutes  (the  full 
time  (or  which  il  wa-s  supplied  with  fuel  and  water),  and  traversed 
on  each  occasion  a  dist,inv.e  ri(  over  half  a  mile,  fatting  gently 
into  the  water  when  the  engines  stop(x.-d.  Later  in  the  same 
jnar,  m  tlie  aStli  of  November,  a  similar  aerodrome  flew  alx>ut 
tilw  tpiMUii  «{  s  niic.iaUMmat  •  ipeGd  of  ja  m.  an  hour. 
!■  f^es  brcipnlmratcd  with  m  towdtonie  ctpaUe  of  carrying 
a  man,  but  repealed  accidents  prevented  it  from  being  launclicd, 
and  finally  through  lack  of  funds  the  experiments  had  to  t>e 
abaruloncd  without  the  machine  ever  having  iKcn  free  in  the 
air  (see  also  I'l k.ht  asu  Fumng).  L^ngtey  died  on  the  jjih  of 
February  ioc'>. 

LANGbOIS.  UIPPOLYTE  (1830-  ).  French  general,  was 
bom  at  BqiMfllo  tSjOi  <^n'f'  <^f'cr  passing  through  iho  &Qfc 
jPto^rtechBiq^,  «M  appoiatcd  to  tJw  aniUcfy  as  •ub>licii(CMM 
l»i8s8.attaWi«ttenaili«rcaplaiBfiiiS6t.  HtMcvcdMtfee 

army  of  Metz  in  tbe  war  of  1S70.  Eight  ycais  later  he  became 

major,  in  1887  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1888  coloneL  At  Ihia 
time  he  was  appointed  profcssorof  artillery  at  the  £colcde  Guerre, 
and  in  this  post  he  devoted  himself  to  working  out  the  tactical 
principles  of  the  employment  of  field  artillery  under  the  new 
oaudkions  of  armament  of  which  he  foresaw  the  advent.  I'be 
fukUt  result  of  his  work  was  the  great  treatise  LAHiUenc  de 
mmpapm  (a8»t-ia«i},  lehich  may  aiU  he  rBgankd  as  the  classic 
o(  the  arai.  la  iIm  he  baouae  «nwnl  of  hffpde,  aid  h  189B 
general  of  dlvisioa.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  the  com- 
mandant of  the  £cale  de  Guerre  at  the  lime  thai  ihc  modern 
French  strategical  and  tactical  "  doctrine  "  was  beinfi  dcvrloficd 
and  taught.  He  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  leader  as  well  ns  a 
theorist,  and  in  iqoi  he  selected  to  command  the  XX.  Army 
Corps  on  tbe  German  frontier,  popularly  called  tiw  "  iron  " 
corps.  la  igo3  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conscil  sup^ricur  de 
1ft  GocfM^  MMiiiinKaf  anter  fBBKtala  n«iw4  out  to  the  higher 
tiimmiiiili  ta  tnt.  -Be  mind  ton  ffce«rtiw  lb*  In  1904  on 
reaching  the  aye  Unit,  and  devMtd  hhnaelf  with  the  greatest 
energy  to  critical  military  literature.  In  1007  he  began  the 
pablication  of  a  monthly  journal  of  military  art  am)  lii-iury, 
the  JicTue  mililiiirc  anUrale.  The  most  important  of  his  other 
works  arc  Enintj^rn:.;,! .  ,U  deux  CNcmCmtMla  and  CMli|IIHK>r 
tactiquts  dn  progris  de  i'ltrmemail. 

LAMOPORT.  a  market  town  in  the  eaatem  parliamentary 
diviiMM  of  Soroeisetshire,  England,  iji  m.  E»  of  TaiiMon  by 
Ibr  Gitst  WcMcm-nUMyt.  Vopu  (1401)  agok  It  Its  on  the 
l||bl  (cast)  bank  of  the  river  Fvret,  near  the  point  where  that 
fiver  debouches  from  the  hills  on  to  the  plain  through  which  it 
flo.\5  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  rrain  street  leads  u\i  a  5.rop,c 
from  the  river  to  the  fine  Periicndieular  church  ol  All  S.iinii 
Close  to  this  an  archway  crosses  the  ri\ii  l.  Hearing  .i  IV-qn-ndiruLir 
building  known  as  the  hanging  ch:ifnl.  Alter  serving  this 
purpose  it  housed  first  tba  grammar-.^  hool  (founded  167$). 
then  Iho  QwlMtt  nnwWMiV  tuied  after  John  Thomas  Quckrtt 
(i8t9-iMi)  tbr  bbtakglrt.  ■  nathre  of  the  (o«n,  wboat  fatfao: 
was  master  of  the  school.  The  hanging  chapel  afterwards  bees  me 
a  masonic  halL  Not  far  distant  is  the  church  of  Huish  Ephcopi. 
with  one  of  the  finest  ol  the  IVr^K-ndii  ul.ir  lowers  for  which 
Somcract&hire  is  noted.  Langport  has  a  cuni>idcrubie  general  and 
aglfctdtural  trade. 

LangpcKt  lUmthortk,  lAng/cbma,  tn^ptrti  owed  its  orkto  to  Us , 
defensible  poMtiOB  00  •  HU  and  ib  gltMB  to  iU  fscHlin  MT  UMp  i 
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on  I  lie  I  hicf  river  of  Somcnct.  Ii  occupies  the  site  of  the  Drilish  town 
of  Lli!nk;l>ortli.  and  wai  inn»>rl.int  iluriiii;  tlii'  Koni.in  (jix.U|Kitiotl 
l(  wa»  a  roy.il  lM)rough  iii  Suvon  iimc».  iml  in  loa6  had  34  rc-nUnt 
burges?*-*  1  he  flr^l  iluti.  r,  11  \>\  LlLMiitth  in  156.',  ri-ci.^;riiicd 
that  l.anKport  a  boroUfih  o4  great  antiquity,  which  lud  enjoyed 
considerable  privileges,  being  governed  by  a  portreve.  It  was  in- 
corfurjicd  by  James  I.  In  1617.  but  the  corpooition  was  abolished  ia 
1M83  LaagixMt  was  represented  ia  parliament  in  1304  and  \jfibt 
The  charter  of  156}  granted  three  annual  fairs  to  Langport.  on  the 
^8th  of  June,  the  1  ith  of  November  ami  the  second  .Monday  in  Lcnl. 
One  l.ur  imlv  ii  iiuw  held,  on  the  3rd  of  Scptembi-r.  which  i»  a  hor»c 
.in<l  i.iitio  lair.  A  Saturday  market  was  held  under  the  gnat  of 
\s<>2.  but  in  the  I9ih  cottnqr  the  ansbit  dny  wto  cbann<  to 
Tuesday. 

UUMBBQ^  s  town  of  nottbem  fljpab^  bi  tbo  provinco  of 

Oviedo,  in  very  hflly  country,  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  river  Naloo, 
and  on  a  branch  railway  from  Oviedo  to  Labiana.  Pop.  (iqoo) 
1S.714  In  the  neighbourhood  large  quantities  of  wheat,  hemp, 
fruit  atid  cider  are  produced;  and  there  are  important  coal 
and  iron  mincit  faundffci^  ind  tettnkofortboaunnfMtnnol 

coarse  cloth. 

LANGRES.  a  town  of  eastern  France^  capital  of  an  nrMmdhto* 
mcnt  in  the  depattment  of  Haiite»Maiii^  aani,  SSA  of  CbMb* 
moot  on  the  eaatcM  ndtw^y  !•  Bdfait.  Vlopi.  Ci«o6)  t«w% 
<i()(>y,  commune,  0803.  Lai^n  ttamb  at  a  of  some 
1 550  ft.  on  a  jutting  promontory  of  the  tableland  known  as  the 
plateau  dc  Langrcs,  and  overlooks  eastward  and  westward 
resiHttivtly  t!ie  \ .ilkys  of  the  Marr.c  and  its  tributary  the 
lliinr.cKo.  rroiii  the  r.illirdral  tower  and  the  ramparts  which 
surround  the  town  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Mamc,  the  Vosgcs  and  the  CAte  d'Or,  and  in  clear  weather 
Mt  Blanc  (i6em.distant)  is  visible.  TbecathedialofStMaBunil^ 
for  the  most  part  bi  tbf  Tnmsitloml  itylo  of  the  iMh  ccnioijr, 
has  a  west  front  bt  the  Cracco-Ronwn style  of  the  sStb  century 
and  a  fine  Renaissance  chapel.  Hie  church  of  5l  Martin  (13th, 
I  Riband  i.Sth  centuries)  f.ossesses  a  figure  of  Christ  of  ihc  16th 
century,  one  of  the  finebi  woo<l  carvings  known.  The  ramparts 
are  protected  by  several  to\MT>,  most  of  which  date  from  the 
i6lh  century.  The  Callo-Roman  gate,  one  of  four  entrances 
in  the  Roman  period,  is  preserved,  but  is  wallcfl  up.  The 
Porte  dcs  Moulins  (17th  cenloiy)  is  the  most  iotetesiing  of  the 
oihergates.  TbelownposaascsamufeamfkbbiGaOo-Roman 
nntiqultiok  a  pfetuft  gaOeiy  and  an  impoitnnt  Bbraiy.  tbt 
birth  of  DeiUs  Dhfcrol  here  Is  commemorated  by  a  statoe. 
L.vigrc-s  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  sub-prefect;  and  has  tribunals 
of  first  iiisianie  and  of  commerce,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary 
and  cun1r1nin.1l  colleges  for  both  sexes.  It  manufactures 
well  known  cutlery  and  grind-stones.  Trade  is  in  grain  and 
Other  farm-produce,  live  stock,  wine,  &c. 

Langrcs,  the  ancient  A  Hdcmaliinum,  was  capital  of  the  Liniones. 
Under  Roman  rule  il  was  at  first  to  some  extent  autonomous, 
ljul  waa  reduced  to  the  tank  of  colony  after  the  revolt  of  the 
chief  SaUnus  fn  A.n.  7t.  The  bIriMpric  was  fouiHted  AoM 'mo 
and  in  the  middle  ages  its  holders  became  peers  of  the  realm  and 
enjoyed  the  temporal  power  in  the  town.  In  301  the  Alcmanni 
were  defeated  at  Langrcs  by  the  Romans,  but  in  the  neit  centiuy 
it  wai  burnt  by  the  Vandals  and  by  Attila. 

The  "iil.itr  ui  of  l..)nf:rt -s  ■■  appears  frc<iuently  in  the  military 
history  of  I hr  iSih  .mit  i';ih  roniuriesasa  dominant  »tratf|;ir  pt  int, 
thoirsh  If.  ininortance  .i»  •.ut  h  ha-.  .ipp<  lU-d  ehicfly  to  the  advocates 
of  ttjrs  of  prniiiun»  and  passive  deiencc  The  modem  fort ificat ions 
ol  Langres.  whuh  tervosasa  lecQod  line  loftMM.  cooslM  of  (a>Feit 
St  Mrngo  or  Lignivnie  on  hiih  ground  above  the  eonflueoce  01  the 
Marnc  and  the  Nnnlly  brook,  atmut  S  m.  N.  by  W  of  the  lown; 
(t)  the  v,c.\  frort.  compri>iinK  Humes  battery  (?}  m.  N  \V.  of 
Ljngres).  Fort  fie  hi  fVinle  de  Uiamant,  and  the  redoidn*  ol 
Perruiic(  >,  Ij;  Fjys  ami  Noidani  (the  b^t  4  111  S  \V.  of  ilie  town). 
ovrili«>l.iii.;  ih<-  ditp  v.illey  of  the  Mouthc  tirook  (this  lient  wa» 
.iit.i.  lii.l  ir!  it'.'  morit  siege  of  Aueu-.!  1907);  (f)  the  woth  Iront. 
fompriMnE  Fori  de  la  Bonnrllcor  IVrri-s  (i  m.  S  S  W  o(  the  towi.).8 
small  work  commandinE  the  Chalofi-Laagrrs  road,  Le  Moot  ood  Le 
Pailly  batteries.  Fort  X'efrincetorix.  the  Ian.  5  m  S  W.  of  the  pace, 
•.landing  on  a  steep  and  narrow  spur  of  the  main  plateau,  and  in 
vxond  line  the  old  fort  de  b  Mamouc,  and  the  large  baMtoncd 
citadel  (the  town  enceinte  is  "deelj>><V") :  (J)  the  ea*t  front,  marked 
by  Torts  Montbndon  and  Plosnoy  at  the  north  and  south  ends  rr- 
ipectively  of  a  loog  steep  ridge,  6  m.  E.  of  Langres,  the  bridges  over 
tbaMinttaadbigMthasanoriubitagcoaMnandedbyPort  Minq^. 
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a  work  about  hnlf  a  mik  cast  of  the  town;  f<)  Fort  Dampirrrr.  8  m 
N  t.  of  (he  l"*n,  whith  ( nmm.incl'i  all  the  main  aiiitrnu  hi  v  from 
the  nonh,  and  comp1c(c5  the  circle  by  cros&ing  ll»  fite  uiili  ihat  of 
^brt  S(  Mcnge. 

LANGTOFT.  PETER  (d.  c.  tjor).  English  chronicler,  took 
Iwaome  from  the  villsse  9!  Lansiofi  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
a  cuoB  of  tbe  Ainuwiniin  ptiory  te  BiMluigton.  Hi»  iuuik 
fi  »3m  i^vtB  as  Impetafl  am  LanptMt.  He  wrote  to  n«iicli 
verse  a  Chronidt  dealing  wfik  the  hbiory  gf  Eagbwl  fnm  the 
Mriicsl  times  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  io  1307.  It  coarfMt  of 
dirae  p.iris  arul  rrin'.ains  al>out  (jooo  rhyming  verses.  The 
earlier  p.irt  of  tlv,*  Ci,ro>!u!<-  ii  t.ikcn  from  GcofTrcy  of  Monmouth 
and  otliLT  wnlcrs;  for  the  ptrHwi  dc.ilinK  wiili  the  rcij?n  of 
Edward  1.  Langtofl  ia  a  contemporary  and  valuable  authority, 
especially  for  •Wn  In  the  oonh  nf  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Langtoft's  Ckronide  MMM  I*  ktve  Mfoyed  considerable  popu- 
htity  m  the  north,  aa4  tbe  letter  pen  of  it  was  ininslatcd  into 
SmKAlqr  Roben  MeMmfcianettoHecelM  Robert  of  Brannc, 
■tootijjB.  IthesboMonied 
(tat6-i86S) 


1  Ibt  the  Rolb  Series  by  T.  Wright 


^  Wrieht's  prabesb  aad  ebe  O.  Pieiiawcr.  Jtobtn  Uammynt  «J 

Brwut^t  Ut€ntmmf  am  Piem  it  Lmif^  Ckrmtkk  um  Mr 
WtrMbuutKmOngmtk  (DieilsM.  t«9i). 

LANGTOH.  JOHN  (d.  ijj;).  dMnceOor  of  EatfeiMf  and  Uthop 

of  Chichester,  was  a  clerk  in  the  royal  chancery,  and  became 
chancellor  in  1292.  He  obtained  several  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments, but  owing  to  the  resistance  of  I'opc  Boniface  VHI.  he 
failed  to  secure  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  i  ^gS,  although  he  was 
supported  by  Edward  L  and  visited  Rome  to  at  lain  his  end. 
Resigning  his  office  es  chanoeOor  in  1301,  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Chichester  in  1305,  end  agaia  became  chancellor  shortly  after 
tbe  eccosien  of  Gdmud  IL  in  1307.  Langton  was  one  of  the 
*  oldafnefs  elected  hi  ijiok  ead  it  was  M^iehly  his  cooBCidoa 
«rfth  this  body  that  ted  to  hb  losing  the  Offiee  of  chancellor  aboat 
thii  line  He  rontinucfJ.  howcvrr,  Io  take  p.irt  in  public  afTairs; 
niciluting  between  the  king  ami  F.arl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  in 
I  u  ^nd  attempting  to  do  m>  l>ctwccn  Edward  and  his  rebellious 
baruns  in  13}!    He  died  in  June  or  July  1337.  Langloa  built 

the  chapterhouse  at  CUcfacster,  and  KM  a  bcacfKtor  «l  the 
iiaiveisityof  Oxford. 

MltOfM;  frVHD  (d.  l»8),  Caidhial  and  archbishop  of 
Csaiefbwy,  was  the  sea  of  Eoglish  poienta;  but  the  date  and 
place  of  hb  birth  ere  unknowa.  Snoe  he  becaate  early  in  his 
career  a  prebendary  of  York,  and  since  his  brother  Simon 
(d,  1248)  was  cicct'ed*  to  that  sec  in  1215,  wc  may  su[i[)osc  the 
family  to  have  t-i.tn  of  m  rtt.i  rn  extraction.  Stephi  n,  Imwt  vt  r. 
migrated  Io  r'ari*-,  .tr  I  lining  graduated  in  that  univcrsjiy 
became  one  of  its  ni  /  t  uli  br.iud  ihcologi.ms.  This  was 
probably  the  time  when  he  composed  his  voluminous  com- 
nieniarics  (many  of  which  still  exist  in  manuscript)  and  divided 
the  Bilile  into  chapters.  At  Paris  also  he  contracted  the  friend- 
ship with  Lotfiar  of  Scgni,  the  future  Innocent  III.,  which  pbyed 
ao  important  a  part  in  shapioff  his  career.  Upon  becoming  pop^ 
Innocent  summoned  Langton  Io  Rome,  and  In  isoA  designated 
him  as  cardinal-priest  of  S.  Chrysogonus.  Immediately  after- 
wards langton  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  English  politics. 

Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  had  died  in  1205,  and  the 
rlcciion  of  his  succc^sfir  had  raised  thorny  questions.  The 
S!jflr;>f;ins  of  Cantirbury  d.iimcd  a  share  in  choosing  the  new 
primate,  although  that  right  had  been  esclusively  reserved  to 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  by  a  papsi  pcivOms;  and  John 
eupponed  tbe  bishops  aiace  tbqr  wstt  pRpaasd  to  give  their 
e^es  for  his  caadMate,  John  de  Oiay,  hiiliop  of  Mmifcb.  A 
party  of  the  younger  monks,  to  evade  the  double  pressure  of 
the  king  and  bishops,  secretly  elected  their  sub-prior  Reginald 
and  sent  him  to  Ruiuc  lor  confirmation.  The  plot  leaked  out; 
the  rest  of  the  monk.^  were  induced  to  elect  John  dc  Gray,  and 
he  too  was  despatched  to  Rome.  After  hearing  the  case  Innocent 

'  IVipc  Innixcnl.  howevtr,  would  not  confirm  this  election,  ami  the 
dis.i|.(v  iiind  candidate  threw  him-j  lf  into  the  content  In  ttti  i  n  the 
Engliali  haron>  on  the  one  side  and  King  John  and  the  pope  on  the 
ether.  Later  Simon  made  peace  with  Henry  III.  and  wo*  appointed 
avchdeacoa  of  Canterbury:  he  was  consulted  by  Pto^  Cf^ory  IX. 
end  waaawt  to  France  an  djploumic  hmiaam  by  Hcniy  111. 


by  the 


declared  both  ckctiene  enU;  end  with  Jeha%  1 
that  a  Mur  sisctien  abeeM  be  made  in  Ms 

representatives  of  the  noaks.   The  latter, 
that  they  had  given  John  a  secret  pledge  to  elect  noBe  but  the 

bishop  of  Norwich,  were  released  (ri.m  ihc  promise  by  Innocent, 
and  at  his  suggestion  elected  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  con- 
sccraled  liv  the  pojx'  on  the  l7lh  of  June  1:07.  On  hearing  the 
news  the  king  banished  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  lodged 
a  protest  with  the  pope,  in  which  he  threatened  to  prevent  any 
Engiiril  appeals  fiom  being  brought  to  Rwne.  Innocent  replied 
by  laylag  i^ult"^  under  an  interdict  (March  120S).  and  ex- 
corommiGMiag  the  king  (November  tsoft).  Aa  Jaba  attU 
remahnd  obsthwte,  the  pope  at  length  bwfeed  ibe  Fkendi  Ung 
rhilip  Augustus  to  enter  En^^d  and  depoae  him.  It  was 
this  threat  which  forced  John  to  sue  for  a  reconnliation;  and 
the  first  condition  exacted  «-.is  that  he  should  acknowledge 
Langton  as  archbishop.  During  these  years  L-anglon  had  been 
residing  at  Pontigny,  formerly  the  refuge  of  Bcckci.  He  had 
addressed  to  the  English  people  a  dignified  protest  against  the 
king^  conduct,  and  had  at  last  pieaacd  the  pope  to  take  extreme 
But  he  bad  cewittently  adopted  towards  John 
■  aufcnde  aa  bb  duly  l»  tbe  cburch  wovld 
alloir,  and  had  naam  tbaa  aaoe  eatsRd  i^mhi  nepiilsliniia  tm 
a  peaceful  compvomiK.  Anmcdbtdy  after  entering  Engiland 
(July  I ;  I  il  he  showed  his  desire  for  peace  by  absolving  the  king. 
Uut,  unl.ke  the  pojic,  he  gave  car  to  the  popular  cry  for  redress 
of  p<)l  t'l.il  grievances;  and  persisted  in  associating  with  the 
baronial  opposition,  even  after  he  was  ordered  by  Innoceat 
to  excommunicate  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Langtooi 
encottngcd  the  barons  to  formidate  their  demands,  and  is  said 
to  have  suggested  that  they  should  take  their  stand  upon  the 
dmlarof  Henry  I.  It  is  luicenafai  what  funher  share  ha  to»k 
fa  tbafthig  Magna  Ckita.  At  Rnnayeds  he  appeared  as  a 
commissioner  on  the  king%  side,  and  hb  influence  must  thcfcfim 
be  sought  in  those  clauses  of  the  Charter  which  differ  from  the 
original  i>etit:uns  of  the  barons.  Of  these  the  most  striking  i* 
that  which  confirms  the  "liberties"  of  the  church;  and  this 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  moderation 

Soon  after  tbe  issue  of  the  charter  the  archbishop  left  England 
to  attend  the  Ibwtb  Laieran  CounciL  At  tbe  moment  of  hta 
depattnie  he  twii  larendid  by  ^  lepfcsentaUwta  of  Inaecent 
for  not  ewhidt  tbapiiinl  tawwia  apliiil  the  barons, 
confirmed  tbe  seie«e>,  which  lemsined  to  leece  fer  tvv  L 
During  tMb  time  the  airhbbhop  raided  at  Roma  Re 

allowed  to  return  in  i  ?  i.^,  nficr  the  deaths  of  Innocent  and  John, 
f  rom  that  date  lilt  his  death  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
roj-al  (>arty.  Through  his  influence  Tandulf  was  recalled  to 
Rome  (1221)  and  Honorius  111.  promised  that  no  legale  should 
be  sent  to  reside  in  England  during  the  archbishop's  lifetime. 
In  1222,  in  a  synod  held  at  Oseney,  he  promulgated  a  set  nf 
Constitutions  still  recognised  as  forming  a  part  of  tbe  law  of  t3m 
English  Cbaich.  Beyond  this  little  Js  leestdsd  of  Ua  latter 
years.  He  died  on  the  «tb  «l  Jely  ifsB,  aad  aws  bnHed  la 
Canterbury  Cathednl.  adMSB  Ma  Umbi 
may  still  be  seen. 

The  auihorities  arc  nviinly  those  for  the  reign  of  John.  No  < 
temporary  biosraphy  has  come  down  to  ua.  Smne  iettcra,  by  Laa^tON 
and  others,  rcUtins  to  tbe quacndaMff  WeobctiMSaiepreMrved  in  a 
Canterbury  Chronicle  (cd.  W.  StlAlMm  «he*R«b"cdition  of  Cenau 
oj  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.).  There  are  many  references  to  him  in  the 
correspondence  of  Innocent  ill.  (Mignc's  Potrototia  Laiina,  vols 
ccnv.-ecxvii.).  Of  modern  works  sec  F.  Hurtcr,  Gtichtchie  Papsi 
JmHOCttalU.  (Hamburg.  1841-1844);  W.  F.  Hook,  Lnrs  0}  Ike  Arc 
bukopt  of  Canlffbyry  (l.ondon,  18O0-1876).  and  W.  Stubbit's  preface 
to  the  second  volume  of  Waiter  of  Coventry  ("  Rolls  "  ed.),  winch  de- 
votes special  attention  to  Langton.  The  MSS.  of  Langton's  writings 
arc  aotioad  io  J.  Bale's  /iid«x  Bnimimaa  mrifUrmm  (cd.  R.  I.  PoSe, 
tqo»)i  Ms  CoMtitutfoos  are  printed  to  D.  WiNda's  Cract/ia,  voL  ii 


(London. 1737) 
Another  English 


(H.  W.  d.  D.) 

Another  fc-ngiish  nrriate  who  Dorc  tne  name  of  Langton  was 
TiioWAS  Langtos.  liiihop  of  Winehenter.  chaplain  to  F.dward  IV 
In  1483  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  St  Davids;  in  1485  he  was  rr,»iJe 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  .ind  he 
became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  149^.  In  1501  he  »as  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Canteibury,  but  he  died  on  the  nth  of  January  1501. 
bafenUseleciienhadT  i       j       r  ^ 
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LARCTON.  VALm  (d.  ij^O.  bishop  of  VchnM  and 
ircu^ucct  oi  £i)gbi(td,  was  piobiiyj;  a  oaUve  ol  Laogtua  Wa>i 
i::  Lc;oatcnhiie.  Appointed  a  dcrk  ia  ihe  rayml  chaacety. 
be  becajoe  a  lav«ucil«  Kiwaot  «i  Edward  L,  ukins  part  in  the 
Mil  over  tilt  mmmim      ihe  ScpUiah  ihroac  in  i>93,  and 


ia  139$,  and  in  1296  bishop  of  Lithfuld.  Having  become 
Bopopular,  ihc  barons  in  1301  %~3inly  a>l.od  Ednard  10  diatniss 
ium.  jbout  ihc  tjnx  lime  be  was  accuitd  of  murder,  adulury 
ackd  uamay.  Siapooidcd  Imm  ku>  olikc,  be  went  to  Ramc  lo 
be  tried  bckfC'  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  referred  tiw  caae  to 
Windbtlv.  arcbbisbop  of  Canlcrburj;  tike  ardibisikop,  akbougfa 
I's  lifdoQg  enemy,  found  him  innocent,  aad  Ulitaailmcc 
tit  Boniface  in  «jq|.  Tlimilimi  tfant  dUSh 
Iming  a  riuam  villi  Ui*  piliie*  «C  Wale*, 
afterwards  Edward  U.,  tho  treasurer  >*.\5  loyally  supported  by 
the  kinf.  V'isiling  I'opc  Clement  V.  on  ro\al  l>usim-^s  in  ijo<;. 
Lington  appears  to  have  per^uadl'd  Cli mcni  to  sufpind  \\  inchd- 
tea;  after  bis  return  to  i:^gkand  he  was  tbe  chic-f  ativiscr  0I 
Edward  I.,  who  had  already  appiMi^cd  Mm  the  principal  executor 
of  hia  wiU.  Hi»  poiitiott,  howtvcT*  va»  chMfsd  by  lb*  kin^'a 
deatJl  ia  Jdy  iJOf.  Hit  acceatiM  vf  fiiwud  II.  lad  the  Klvni 
U  tm0tmi  MMaqr,  Picis  Cavealon,  were  quickly  foUwwed  by 
tbe  snert  of  the  bfehop  and  his  removal  from  office.  His  bnds. 
"ii  f:i.:hfr  with  a  great  hoard  of  niov^Wc  tti.il;h,  were 
Afjd  ivc  was  accuse<J  of  misappropruiKni  .ukI  vcnalily.  In  spue 
of  the  ifstcrcts?li>n  of  Clciiunl  V.  and  even  of  llie  restored  nri h- 
bi&bop,  Winchcbca,  who  was  anxKius  to  upboid  iha  pnvtk^c^ 
of  his  order,  Lan^ton,  arcuacd  af^in  by  the  barons  in  1509, 
rawniawl  in  priaoo  alter  CihMfd'a  nncndcr  to  th*  **  «cdaiiwn  " 
b  sjra  H*  «M  nlMMi  In  JaMBtry  111*  tad  afkhi  IxcuM 
treasurer;  but  be  was  didiikcd  by  the  "  ordainrrs,"  who  forbade 
him  to  diKharge  the  duties  of  his  ofTicc.  Excommunicated 
by  Winchelsea,  he  appealtnl  to  the  (KvjK-.  visited  htm  at  .Aviation, 
sod  returned  lo  England  afttrr  the  .arclibikliop's  death  in  May 
ijij.  He  was  a  member  of  Ihc  royal  council  from  tliis  time 
antil  his  dbmissal  at  the  request  of  parliameni  in  ijis*  He 
died  in  November  1321,  and  was  buried  in  Lidltfclil  cathedral, 
wUdb  wai  inpcowfA  and  cmkhtd  at  Iw  cspaose.  Langton 
appeal*  t«  liave  htm  m  nlatiott  «f  U»  floaiaaiporary,  John 
Lu'iC'-on.  bishop  of  riiirhestor. 

LANGTRY.  LILUE  (185;-  ),  Engliish  actress,  was  Ihe 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  le  Brdon.  dean  of  Jcn^ry.  and 
married  in  tS;4  Edward  Langtcy  td.  1^97).  Fur  nuiny  years 
•he  WM  famous  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England. 
It  was  not  till  i88t  that  she  definitely  went  on  the  stage, 
appearing  from  that  lime  under  her  own  management  both 
isLMi40a«Mlai  AntrioL  b  ste  manM  Sir  dc 
Bailie,  Bart. 

LANGUAGE  Cad.ipted  from  the  Fr.  /  from  lans;ur, 

lauguc,  Lai.  iiniun),  the  whole  l>ody  of  woiui  and  combina- 
tions of  words  as  used  in  common  by  3  nation,  people  or 
race,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  expressing  or  communicating  ihcir 
thoughts;  also,  more  widely,  the  power  of  expressing  thought  by 
vnbal  uutmce.  See  geaenUr  under  PiuuMuiev,  PHOHBian, 
VoKC,  WmwO)  Gmmmmi,  Ac;  and  the  flUdo  an  Urn 
various  languages,  or  under  headings  of  counlriM  and  meet. 

LANOUEOOC  one  of  Ihe  old  provinces  of  Franc*.  Ihe  name 
of  which  dates  frcmi  iln  ^t.-I  >>f  ihc  i  ^th  century,  in  i  .^00  it 
was  used  lo  relw  10  ilic  coaniry  in  who*c  (ongiie f/«>i|C«i")  the 
word  lor  '*  yes  "  was  of,  as  opposed  to  the  centre  and  north  of 
FcaoCB.  Ihe  langue  d'oil  <(bc  0ui  of  to-day).  Territohaliy 
Laagoadoc  varied  considerably  in  extrnl,  but  in  general  from 
tjto  uotil  (he  French  RcvohiUan  it  indudad  the  Icndiory  cf 
die  following  depart  meal*  af  modem  Ftaacef  part  of  Hwa 
«  Caror-ir  Tirn,  most  of  Haute- Oanjnnc,  ArifRC,  Aude. 
Pyr(n*e*-0  I  1  Hfrault,  Card,  lj3zi-tc.  part  of  Ardechc 
and  Haute- 1.'  I  ro  I  'u-  (  ui'r'.  Ii^l  no  natural  peo^raphiral 
unity.  Stretching  over  the  Cevcnncs  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Mppcr  Loir*  on  Ihe  north  and  into  lhat  of  the  upper  Garonne 
« «lM  wM,  It  icocM  Uk  l^nMim  an  itevwili  and  the  foiiif 


hilli  along  ihc  Rhone  on  the  east.  Its  unity  wis  entirely  a 
poltucial  creation,  but  aoae  the  le»  t^d,  a»  ti  ihe  greal  stale 
of  the  Midi,  the  representative  of  its  culture  and,  lo  some  degree, 
the  defence  *l  ita  paodiar  dvilixation.  Its  climate^ 
in  Heianlt  (MpalpellilK,  h  aiptaaBy  dcligfatful  ia  t{ 
cfilyflHMHH^inAtteMcnnqrttMlMddoaBniilbfniMd  rrmains 
of  llMMiinBdlc«drftiMStoncall<bei«aMnc»aadtfie  iraj^iiy 

of  its  history. 

Although  the  name  is  of  coiufiarativcly  late  mctlicval  on^m, 
the  history  of  UinRiicd<.>c,  which  had  Ijttlc  in  common  with  thj.1 
of  »Mfibcri)  Frojiiic.  begins  With  the  Komaiioa:upali«m.  Toulouse 
was  an  important  place  as  early  as  119  a.c.;  the  next  year 
Narbonne,  the  scapoct,  hecuaa  a  Roman  coloay.  ^Ibelinii 
of  Julius  Caesar  tikm  tMMXf  «■»  saffidcatfy  KawiMd  tS 
faranli  Wa  w»h  Mn  nnd  mamey.  and  thougjh  ai  im  involwid 
In  the  civil  won  Whidi  Mhiwtd,  it  prospered  under  Roman  rrt* 
as  perhaps  no  olhe r  p.irl  of  the  empire  liui.  While  it  oirresiwndod 
exactly  lo  no  .idminislrative  <livision  of  the  Ronvin  em|(ire, 
it  was  ,ippro\jm3lcl>  the  tirntory  included  in  GmViJ  M t:rhoitc«sis, 
mvc  of  the  sevent^-en  provinco  mtu  which  theeniptic  was  divided 
at  the  de.-ith  of  Augustus.    It  was  rich  and  flourishing,  crttwdad 

«iUi  CMai  and  dcneelr  fwjmUud  topa^  MlaKs.  Narhonn» 
Biaini  Tanii—t  atlioali  of  ilMarie  nnd  poetry  alH 
vigoroas  in  Ihe  fib  century;  theatres,  amphitheatres  and 
splendid  temples.  In  Ihe  5th  century  this  high  cuhune  was  aa 
open  pri^e  for  the  barbarians;  and  after  ihc  pavsmg  of  iho 
\  andal91,  Suebi  and  Vi^ifdMhs  into  Spain,  the  \  ui(,vnhs  returned 
under  WalJia,  who  niaile  his  i^ipiial  at  Iitulousc  in  414.  Thia 
was  the  foundation  of  ibe  Visigoihic  kingdom  which  Clovia  dis- 
membered in  S09,  leaving  the  Visi|eo(hs  only  Scpiimania — Ihe 
cenaiqr  of  aiwn  ciliDi»  MatfaeaM^  Caiwaanac.  Eliw,  Btmn, 
Mapedaanei  loihc  mi  Afdr-Hkai  ii»  ^my  newly  ikaann 
occupied  lalar  by  the  province  of  Langtiedoc.  At  the  council 
of  NarboMie  !rt  589  five  mm  are  mentioned  as  living  ia  the 
province,  X  isigoths,  K.  ;;i  ii  j  v%-s — of  whom  there  were  a 
great  many— Syrians  ssui  i.ritk>.  The  repulse  of  ihc  Arabs  by 
Charles  Martcl  in  7,>."  opeiic»l  up  the  country  for  the  Frankisb 
cofi quest,  which  was  eompicted  by  jtt&.  Under  the  Ca 
Sepilmmia  faeeaa»e  pan  of  tha  lilg|tol  a 
beeain»niipaiale  dndiy  in  Ciiw 

Uma  Iheopenioi  of  ih*  ijtli  etntvfy.tlMftle  m  mkf  In  tin 
history  of  Langoedoc,  the  grcai  houses  of  Toulouse  and  Car> 
ca«nnne  and  the  swarm  of  warlike  counts  and  barons  practically 
iRnorinj;  the  distant  king  of  I'r.mce,  and  maintainiiig  a  chronic 
stale  of  civil  war.  The  feudal  regime  did  not  become  at  all 
universal  in  the  district,  as  it  tended  lo  become  in  the  north  of 
}  rancc.  Allodial  tenures  survived  in  sufficient  numbers  lo  con" 
siitute  a  considerable  class  of  nonwvassal  subjects  ol  the  king, 
«iib  «Imh  antherity  a«r  liulo  tnmbted.  By  U» 
end  ef  Uw  iith  cantwy  tho  booea  «f  tba  ceonts  of  Tooteuee 

l>cj;an  lo  play  the  pccdominant  role;  but  tliLir  court  hid  ln-<  tt 
famous  almost  a  cerilUTV  before  for  its  love  of  art  and  lilcraliiie 
and  its  extravagance  in  drrs^  and  f.ishioDS,  all  of  whuh  denotiit 
its  wealth.  Constance,  ^viic  of  King  Robert  11.  and  daughter 
of  Ihe  count  of  7'»uluu^e,  gave  great  offence  to  (he  monks  by 
bcrfolloariagol  fallant  genilencK.  Tbay  o«td  tMr  taUcs,  aol 
oaily  1*  iMr  Bomaa  blood,  anl  tbe  aurwlnl  nflbdr  old  lovi 
for  rbatorir  and  poetry,  bat  also  to  tbefar  imewouwe  with  the 
Mabommedans.  their  netghbcrars  and  enemies,  and  their  fricnda 

when  iheV  were  nol  fiphting.  Under  Raymond  of  .S.iinl  Cilles, 
at  the  end  of  the  iiih  century,  the  county  of  Toulouse  Ih-k-hi  11* 
(creat  career,  but  Raymond's  ambition  to  become  an  Oncntti 
prince,  which  let!  him— and  (he  hundred  thousand  nun  who. 
according  to  Ihe  chroniclers,  followed  him— away  on  the  Ant 
crande.  tell  a  tnwbkd  bcriiaie  to  Ids  loaa  Bcitnnd  and  AlphaHK 
)isMdain.  The  laMer  ctMcnafWHy  beat  off  IMUani  IX.,  dobo 
of  Aquit nine,  and  won  f^*'"^  count  of  f^  ircelona  that  pan  of 
Provence  between  the  Drome  and  the  Durance.  The  rciRn  of 
Alphonse  listed  from  I  lOQ  to  ti4*<.  Uy  the  opening  of  the 
ijth  century  the  sovereignly  of  (he  counts  of  Toulou&e  w^ 
recognixed  through  about  half  of  Provence,  and  they  held  the 
lich  dtieroC  thenMtcaltai^  and  i»eiliMcai  poftloo  of  IteMX) 
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citirt  which  hnd  a  high  degree  of  local  independence.  Their 
kH.aJ  guvcfftmcjils,  with  tla-ir  consul?  at  ihc  head,  show,  ai  least 
in  name,  the  influence  of  Roman  ideas.  It  is  still  an  o[>cti 
qucslioa  bow  much  of  ihetr  autonon^y  had  rLniamed  utiiou<:tu.'U 
by  (be  barbarian  invasions  from  the  Kuman  |>erio(l.  The  citizens 
of  these  free  cilia  were  in  continuai  intercourse  wkh  Saracens 
of  Pak^iitic  aad  Moot  of  Spaing  they  had  WW  entirely 
abudoiKd  pa|m  CQM«a»i  ibeir  poeuy-^Uw  poetqr  «f  Uit 
UDiAadwiii  taught  Ukcn  ttefoft^f  He  nllwr  dm  tke  ter 
of  death,  ibe  licence  of  their  chivalry  with  its  courts  of  love 
led  to  the  other  extreme  of  asceticism  in  such  as  were  of  religious 
iem[x'rancnt;  all  things  comhimd  to  male  Languedoc  the 
(>fo|)i  r  soil  for  hereny.  TIic  Churc  h  never  had  ihc  hold  Upon 
the  country  thai  it  had  in  the  north,  the  ffcople  of  the  Midi  wire 
always  lukewarm  in  the  faith;  there  was  no  noteworthy  cccicsi- 
ailkal  literature  in  Languedoc  from  the  end  of  the  Carolingian 
peciDd  uBia  after  the  Alb^getuiaii  cnoaile,  no  llMnkgleal  ccntn 
Ite  Vuh,  Boe  «r  Lan.  Yet  LanKuedst  tanUiod  Iba  aioK 
heroic  martyrs  for  the  ascetic  Manichaean  creed.  The  cm  of 
heresy  began  with  the  preaching  of  Peter  de  Brucys  and  his 
folkiwcr.  Henry  of  Lau»nnne,  who  emptied  the  churches  and 
taught  contempt  for  the  clergy.'  Saiiu  liernard  liimsi  If  was  able 
to  make  but  temporary  headway  ap.tinst  this  rcbcilioii  from 
a  ^rramental  and  institutionalized  Christianity.  In  the  hrst 
decade  of  the  ijih  century  came  the  inevitable  conflict.  The 
whole  county  of  Toulouse,  with  it*  fieis  of  Narbonnc,  Briers, 
Fria,  MantpciUer  and  Queny, waa  is  «pcM  aad  scornful  secession 
fc—tha  CmIwHc  Church,  and  tfcemppwcipii  ai  tto  Mankhaw 
ar  Cktliar  religioii  was  the  tuti  4rf  the  hcflfiant  evUtm  of 
LanKia-dot  (.See  Albicensks,  Cathvus,  I.sgtisiTios  )  The 
trusade against  the  Albjgtnies,  as  the  Cathars  were  locally  termed, 
in  t:oQ,  resulted  in  the  union  to  the  crown  of  Trance  in  ij^g 
of  ail  the  country  from  Carca^nnc  to  the  Rhone,  thus  dividing 
Languedoc  into  two.  The  western  part  left  to  Raymond  VII., 
by  the  treaty  of  1210,  included  the  ^eatiy  Qucrcy,  Rouergxie, 
the  Toulousain  and  southern  AlMfraiik  He  had  as  well  the 
Vcaaaaia  acraaa  the  Rhaae.  Fnm  ttao  to  his  death  in  1249 
RaymiMd  VII.  woriced  iMkaaly  to  bvhig  back  prosperity  to 
his  ruined  coi/ntry,  encouraging  the  foundation  of  new  cities, 
and  attcm[iiing  to  g.iin  reconciliation  with  the  Cburch.  He 
left  otily  a  daufihicr.  Jeanne,  who  was  married  10  .Mphcnsc 
oi  Poitiers.  Aiphonse,  a  sincere  Catholic,  upheld  the  InquittUton, 
but,  although  ruling  the  country  from  i  aris,  maintained  peace. 
Jasnaa  died  without  heirs  four  days  alter  her  husband,  vpon 
(beir  ntolB  from  the  crusade  in  Africa,  in  1271,  and  although 
llia  attaaiptcd  by  will  to  prevent  the  reversion  of  ha  lands  to 
the  crown,  they  wen  promptly  seiied  by  King  Philip  111.,  who 
used  the  opposition  of  Roger  Bernard,  count  of  Fote^  aa  ail 
excuse  to  appear  with  a  formidable  army,  which  had  Kttic  to 
do  to  secure  entire  s-aljinis  lon  Thus  the  coijnty  of  Tdulousc 
passed  to  the  crown,  ihuugh  i'hilip  lU-  turned  over  the  Agenais 
to  Edward  I.  of  England  in  1370-  1'  "'"  i  he  cerled  the  county 
af  VanaiMin  to  Pape  Ciasoiy  X.,  the  papacy  having  claimed 
k,  intboot  fc^  fnagod^  aiaoa  tlia  AlUicniaii  craaado  (see 
AtmmoH). 

Such  waatheCMaof  tbaicdwedconiityefTpDhMau  At  the 
division  of  Languedoc  in  s»<9  Louia  IX.  was  gnm  all  the 

country  from  Carcassonne  to  the  Rhone.  Thh  toya]  Languedoc 

was  at  tirst  sutijei  i  to  much  trickery  on  the  part  of  northern 
spccuUtor*  and  governoKiit  oIl.eiaN.    In  i  J48  IX  sent 

royal  tnquilturs,  much  like  Charh  magno's  nt/r.w  dominici,  to 
correct  all  abuses,  especially  to  inquire  concerning  peculation 
by  royal  agents.  On  the  basis  of  their  investigations  the  king 
owtcdtoyaledictaiB  itMaad  lasQwUcbaataniacdthaadinini* 
■Intton  dt  tile  ptovhca>  T^Ml  aiaMhaMaiv  waia  craated'** 
one  at  Nlmes,  the  other  at  Carcassonne — each  with  its  lener 
divisions  of  tigturiti  and  haiUiagts.  During  the  reign  of  Philip 
III.  the  tnqui!nir%  were  hu^ily  employed  securing  ju»lire  for 
the  conquered,  preM:ntinc  the  ^eiiuie  of  lands,  and  in  i 
a  sujjrrnie  rourt  of  ji.>li<e  was  establishid  at  'loulouse  In 

ijoz  Philip  IV.  convoked  the  estates  of  Languedoc,  but  in  the 
CMMMy  wMdi  faHmwi  ilHy  iNfe  Im  an  htniBHit  ftt  aril' 


government  than  one  for  secutinR  money,  thus  aiding  the 
cnqutteurs,  who  durinR  the  Hundre<l  dears'  War  hec«ine  mere 
revenue  hunter.s  for  the  king.  In  1555  the  HIack  I'rince  led 
a  savage  plunderiug  raid  acro&s  (be  country  to  Narbonne. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Languedoc  supported  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  but  there  was  no  enthuHUOt  (or  a  national  cause. 
Under  Charks  V.,  Louis  of  Anjou,  llwkk«1itaMher,  wasgo^mor 
of  Laivueitoc,  and  while  an  adhra  appanaM  o»  tha  Bi>|»ii,he 
dhaliicd the camitty of  wwiMy .  BothboMiMloiMriMre  aaipasietf 

by  thooe  of  another  brother,  ihc  due  de  Berry,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  V.  In  i  ^Sj  and  li'^i  the  infuriated  peasantry,  abetlt'i 
by  some  nobles,  rose  in  a  rebellion —  knovvn  as  (he  Tuchins— 
which  was  put  down  with  frightful  butchery,  while  greater 
sums  were  demanded  from  the  imjjoverished  country.  In  the 
anarchy  which  followed  brigandage  increased.  Redress  did 
not cooie  until  1410,  when  the  dauphin,  afiervards  Charles  VII.. 
catom fjiimiatitr and rtfafod the adaMPiatiatiaa.  Thcnthe 
caaaity  he  mad  faiwlihiid  Mot  irfib  iha  mcaBB  far  drivhir  out 
the  English  in  the  Mrtb.  flor  tha  first  time,  in  the  cUmnv  of 
its  miseries.  Languedoc  was  genuinely  united  to  France.  But 
Charles  VII.  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  brigands,  and  it 
was  not  until  aft«'  the  English  were  eTftylletl  in  T4»3  that 
LjtipiJedoc  bad  even  compar.itive  peace.  Charles  \'I1.  united 
Comminges  to  the  crown;  Louis  XI.  Rous^iiJon  and  Cerdagne, 
both  of  which  were  ceded  to  Aragon  by  Charles  VIII.  as  the 
price  of  its  neourality  durii^  bis  cipadbiaa  fata  lu^.  Fmm 
the  reign  of  Loidi  Xl.  ttntB  is>j  tha |emnioiri>ipol  lawgoedoc' 
w)U  htld  hy  the  banae  of  Bottiban.  Aftar  tha  tiaason  of  the 
oanaiaUe  Bouhoo  it  wm  held  by  tlia  Momnottnry  family 
with  but  slight  interruption  until  163?. 

The  Reformation  found  Languedoc  orthodox.  Persecution 
had  succeeded  The  Irc^uisition  had  had  no  victims  sinic  1 44°. 
and  lb«  cities  whicb  had  been  centres  of  heresy  were  now  strongly 
orthodox.  Toulouse  was  one  of  the  most  fanatically  orthodok 
cities  in  Europe,  and  remained  so  in  Voltaire's  day.  Kut  Calvin* 
ivn  gained  ground  rapidly  in  the  other  parts  of  LangUCdoc.  and 
by  I  s6o  the  majority  of  the  population  waa  PurtrHpnf  It  was, 
however.  l>aTtIy  a  political  protest  against  the  wrinraile  of  tbo 
(iui'.e.s.  'Ihc  open  conilict  camc  in  1561,  and  from  that  until 
the  edict  of  Nanics  (150?)  there  was  intermittent  civil  war, 
accompanied  uiih  iconoclasm  oa  tbe  ana  hnd,  iMMMna  ow 
the  other  and  ravages  on  both. 

The  main  figure  in  this  period  is  that  of  Henri  deMontmorenry, 
seigneur  da DamviUe,  later  ducde  Montmorcncy.govemorof  tlie 
province  fMB  1563,  i4k>  \^as,  at  first,  hostile  to  the  Prolcstania, 
ibcnfaooi  ss74l>iS7y>wlndarof  tha"  iVriM%K^'*aaad«acst* 
of  compromise.  Bat  paace  was  hardly  €<w  artablMifd.  ihhaogh 
thert  was  a  yearly  truce  for  the  ploughing.  By  thr  ccffct  of 
Nantes,  the  Protestants  were  given  ten  places  01  safety  in 
Languedoc;  but  civd  strife  d)d  riiii  come  to  an  end.  even  under 
Henry  IV.  In  t'l.'o  the  Prutestanls  in  Languedoc  rme  under 
Henri,  due  de  Rohan  (i570-r6j8),  who  for  two  years  defied 
the  power  of  Louis  .XIII.  When  Louis  took  Monlprtlier  in  i6j », 
he  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Calvinists  by  bribes  of  money  and 
office,  and  kit  >lont«Mbaa  aa  a  cHy  of  vefaie.  RkfM^li 
extmeiiea  of  HngucmMlfla  b  Ins  the  hhtoiy  af  Lawgatdlac 
than  of  the  Huguenots  (9.*.).  By  1679  Protestanlkm  was 
crushed  in  tlie  Midi  as  a  political  force-  Then  followed  the 
tragic  ciii^ode  of  the  rebellion  of  Henri  II  ,  due  de  Montmorency, 
son  of  t1ie  old  governor  of  Lanpocdoc  As  3  resclt,  Lanpt'edoc 
lost  its  old  provincial  privilege  of  s<rlf-ass«-ssment  ur.Iil  i(>4<>, 
and  was  placed  under  the  governorship  o(  Marshal  Fchomlierg. 
During  Louis  XIV. 's  reign  Languedoc  prospered  until  iho 
revocatioo  af  the  adiaof  NaiitcL  ladanrics  and  aftkultaiv 
were  anoaafaiad,  laadi  and  bvMies  were  bait,  and  the  gmt 
canal  giving  a  water  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
increased  the  trade  of  its  cities.  Colbert  especially  encouraged 
its  manufactures.  The  religious  persecutions  which  acr(<mp.infed 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  bote  hardest  on  Languedoc, 
and  resulted  in  a  guerilla  warfare  known  as  the  rebellion  of  the 
CamiBarda  (f  a).  On  the  eve  of  the  Rsvohition  sune  of  (br 
hrii^Moi  tflnaa  «f  MlaM«ait  mtf  pMviarfty  «hldk  nipilMd 
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Arthur  Younc.  the  En(;Ii^h  tnivt-Ilrr  in  FrtfM^ MMdHM^I IIM 
grape  harvest  s  in  Laagucdoc  vineyards. 

In  I7VO  Languedoc  diMppcared  fnun  the  map  «{  Fnnce, 
vitii  Um  «clMr  oU  pmioow;  aad  tlH  dctmntuma  nniitmi 
iMh  ii»  piM  Bm  tte  hiimBb  rliMwwwIwiri  «f  ite  mi 
«f  the  IfUi  remain  a*  ckarty  dtadna  Cnoi  I|hM«I  the  Bortll 
as  Uk  Scottish  type  is  diuinct  frotn  the  Eaglkh.  Hm  **  pncdul 
iMUiWcrioo  "  of  the  Languedoc  vine-grow  ers  in  I  he  summer 
of  1907  revealed  to  the  aslonished  Paiiaans  the  lame  ipiht  ol 
indepcodeoce  as  ha<l  undaMi  Ik*  MMMM  M  StailMi  4i 
Monifort  and  Richelieu. 

The  one  monument.il  hi>tory  of  l_in(;ucdoc  k  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, Dom  CUudc  Ucvtc  and  IXtm  ^ .  J.  Vaiiaete.  Uittovrt  limiraU 
it  la  ^tovinet  Lanpudoc  (5  vols.,  Pans,  I730~>74S)>  Thiaiaabcca 
ic-edited.  and  contimied  and  iocrcucd  by  the  adaittai  of  bapoftant 
lia.  to  15  volume*  (Todiamm  Ik  b  tte 


Lmucdoc,  a«d  cairies  the 
'*Lai«iiedoc'*!nLaGraii^     .  . 

I  amhority  on  Languedoc. 


critical  appaiaMi 
uries  the  ntstorv  up  to  m 
in  La  Grand*  EiuycUpMt*  is  1^  A>  Mollnicr^iM  rh 


ic  fine  .irtirle 


(J.  T.  S.') 

BVMM*  (1518-1581),  Frcndi  RuKucnot  writer 
It,  was  bom  at  Vitteata  in  Burgundy,  of  which 
Us  father  was  governor.  He  received  his  early  education 
iMn  a  distinguished  Hellenist,  Jean  Fercllc,  and  displayed 
lecnarkable  ability  in  Creek  and  Lalin.  He  studied  law,  theology 
and  science  at  the  university  of  Poitiers  from  isj6  to  1539; 
then,  after  some  travel,  attended  the  univcrsiliea  of  Bologna 
ami  Padna,  receiving  the  doctorate  from  the  latter  in  1548. 
At  BoktBt  he  lead  Mriaiirhtlwn'*  Lot*  tnwBii  lkitf»tiat 
and  w  lo  bofiRMed  Igr  H  that  fa  1549 1»  ^fnt  to  Wlltttbcrg 
to  see  the  author,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  a  ProtestaoL 
He  made  his  headquarters  at  Wittenberg  until  the  death  of 
Mclanchthon  in  1560,  allhouph  during  that  period,  as  uell  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  travelled  txtetisivtly  in  France, 
Italy, Si>ain,  (iertnany,  Swi  den.  an i  e\cn  Finland  and  Lapland, 
lo  1557  he  declined  the  invitation  of  Gustavus  1.  to  enter  the 
aarvke  of  Sweden,  but  two  years  later  accepted  a  similar  invita- 
tiea  ol  Aopwlaa  I.,  oicOor  of  Saxony.  He 
ability  fai  ditlamaef,  particalariy  in  orgaiiyng  the 
He  rcprcaentcd  the  elector  at  the  French  court  frora  1561  to 
1 571  except  when  the  religious  and  political  troubles  in  France 
occa-.jonal!y  comfiellcd  him  temporarily  to  withdraw.  lie 
performed  many  minor  diplomatic  missions  for  the  elector, 
and  in  1567  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  cf  Co;  h  i.  He  delivered 
a  violent  harangue  before  Charles  IX.  of  France  in  1^70  on 
bchaS  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  escaped  death  on  St 
Barthojonw**  Day  (i$79)  only  thrangh  the  iDtemntlon  of 
Jean  de  Monrllien^  the  BwdRtto  aaa  hftwnllal  tiiabop  of 
Orce  ins.  He  represented  the  elector  of  Sasony  at  the  {npcrial 
court  from  1573  to  IS77-  Finandal  enibarrasaaient  and  disgust 
at  the  I'rotestanl  controverves  in  .'.hifh  he  was  forced  lo  partici- 
pate caused  him  lo  seek  recall  from  the  ini;Hrijl  court.  Ilis 
request  being  granted,  Langucl  spent  the  List  years  of  his  life 
mainly  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  though  nominally  still  in  the 
service  of  the  elector,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  England  for 
John  Cadmix  d  Bavaria  and  was  a  valuable  adviicr  to  WiUiam 
the  SOeat,  pifoec  of  Orange.  Laagoet  db4  at  Aatnop  on  the 
^oth  of  September  1581. 

His  cormpoadence  is  important  for  the  history  of  the  i6th 
century*   Tniee  hurtdred  and  twenty-nine  letters  to  Augu»tus  of 
detiitt  from  the  17th  ol  November  1365  to  the  8th  of 
bcr  1381.  and  one  hundred  and  deven  letters  to  the  chancellor 

  I  dating  from  November  1559  to  the  summer  of  15A5,  are 

preserved  in  MS.  In  the  Saxon'  archi*-cs.  and  were  published  hy 
Ludovkusat  Halk  in  1690  under  the  title  Arcana  w,  uli  aVi  imi  iri.'i 
One  hundred  and  eight  letters  to  Camerarius  were  p'jl -h-  d  nt 
Craniagcn  in  1646  under  the  title  Langtuti  EptiloS-f  ad  Ji'.u  fi 
Otmtnrium,  poXrtm  *t  /Uutin;  and  niaety-aix  to  his  great  friend  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  dating  from  the  asnd  01  April  1572  to  the  *Mi  «f 
Octooer  1580.  appcMcd  at  Frankfort  fai  I633  and  nave  been  trana- 
btai  bto  Eiwliah  by  S.  A.  Pears  (London,  1S45).  The  Histortta 
Dntrlflw  t£e  iicgc  and  capture  ofCotha  appealed  in  1568  and  hat 
been  tranilatcd  into  Frrn<  h  and  German.  \\\v  .unhorOiiii  of  the 
work  by  which  LaiiRuet  is  U--'.t        .wi  his  Ikh  . I.    It  i» 

fnfitled  Vindiciar  conlr\^  tMannpy.  nir  df  pnn^it-.;  in  populum 
(^■f'uUijue  in  f'^tr.i  iftft^\  iVj^r.'i  ;n  I  l.,nf  :l''.!i\     '-T.  1' , :  1;  ^  ./.'('III'  fi^uln  Crl:;i 

ctuJort,  and  is  thouttht  to  have  been  ^bUaKcd       tiaacl  (1579) 


 it  bear*  the  imprmt  of  Edinbnr|th.    It  ham  been  attiibiited 

to  Bcea,  Houaaa,  Casauboa  and  Duplcnu-Moraay,  by  divers  writers 
on  various  grouode  jft  the  last-named  on  the  very  respectable 
authority  of  Gratina.  iwauthorihip  of  Languet  waa  wpported  by 
Peter  ttaytc  (for  KMOOS  itated  in  the  form  of  a  Mi^plement  to  the 
/;  uttoniuare)  and  confirmed  hy  practically  all  laler  wrUei  a.  Theworfc 
has  been  fr«)ucnlly  reprinted,  the  Leipzig  edition  (1846)  containing 
a  life  of  Lank;iii  t  l>y  1  rcitichke.  A  I-ri  i  Lh  trjn^Uli  m  .1;  (■<  ir.  -I  in 
1581  and  an  l.nj;li'-h  translation  in  H>bi).  The  »ork  Ujifiolil*  [i>e 
doctrine  ol  resiManre.  but  aftirmi  that  roiManee  must  come  (rnm 
IKOliecljf  oanstitutcd  authorities  and  objects  to  anything  whch 
■MWTi  of  aaabaptiim  or  othar  leUiii  ynim  Iho  e» 
Whacfda  trts  3ltuk*  Pnma  Cmiaamm  emUt  It  tm  ttfUU  «i  rtl 
rcspagnt  (Leiden,  1581)  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Laneuet. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  realty  the  wotk  of 
prince  himself,  with  the  help  either  of  Laaguct  (Groenj 
Arckit^s)  or  of  i'ictre  de  ViUiers  (Motley,  Rtu  of  the  7 
and  Blok,  History  of  the  PeopU  of  the  titlherlandi). 

See  Ph.  de  la  Marc.  Vie  d'llu^ert  Untuet  (Halle.  1700):  E,  and 
fL  Haar,  La  Franu  proUUauU;  ii.  Chcvreul.  Umbtrt  Latin***  (I'aris. 
IH.S2).  J.  Bhed.lfcitw<feaiH(BrMlau,i»M»taSehcili.«a*w< 
Lanfuet  at$  kmnScMitIm  Bmitkknitaer  sl  GMMter  fa  PnutkniA 
Makrend  1560-1571  (Halle.  1875):  G.  Touchard.  Dt  politka  Uwbt^ 
Lantuttt  (I'ariv  iHoH).  1'here  u  a  good  article  on  Languet  by  1^ 
Tachackert  in  Hauck's  Raii-Encjkl«p6di*,^ti.,  sL  374-38% 

LAHGUR,  ooe  «l  the  two  Hiada  mbm  (the  other 
AomimaN)  of  the  MCiod  IvdliB  nonkey  tdentHSeally  known  aa 

Semn<fpiiJi(Ctis  entellus,  and  hence  sometimes  called  the  entcHus 
monkey.  A  prcKligiously  long  tail,  beetling  e\ebro»TS  with  king 
bhck  hairs,  b!ji  Ic  ears,  face,  feet  and  hands,  and  a  general 
greyish-brown  colour  of  the  fur  arc  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  Ungur.  These  monkeys  roam  at  will  in  the  bazaars  of 
Hindu  cities,  where  they  hdp  themselves  freely  from  the  1 
of  the  grain  dealers,  and  they  are  kept  in  ntimbcrs  at  the  l 
temple  la  Bcaaica.  In  a  woiarical  nam  the  tam  b  extended 

which  tndades  a  large  number  of  species,  ranging  from  Ceylon, 
India  and  Kashmir  to  southern  China  and  the  Malay  countries 
as  far  east  as  Borneo  and  Sumat  ra.  These  monkeys  are  charac  t  er- 
tzed  by  their  lank  bodies,  long  slender  limbs  and  uil,  wrll- 
dcvcloped  thumbs,  alisence  of  check -pouches,  and  complex 
stomachs.  Tbqr  feed  on  lea ves  and  young  shoots.       (R.  L.*) 

UM  VW  VBUDfBURO.  MATIIliUS  (1469-1540). 
Gerniaa  statenaa  and  eedkAfltlc^  «aa  the  Mn  ol  a  binsher  ef 
Augsburg.  He  aUcnNHAi  mnoMd  lltt  maw  of  Wdleafeaiy 
from  a  castle  that  OBiBe  faito  hlfl  poattsaloB.  After  atadyfMg  at 
Ingolsiadt,  >^Ba  and  Tfibingen  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
emixTor  Frederick  III.  and  quii  kly  ni:iile  his  vuy  to  the  front. 
He  was  also  one  of  tlie  ino^,l  tru^jled  advisers  of  1  redrrick's  son 
ami  successor  Maximilian  1.,  and  his  Services  were  rcwardi-l  in 
1 500  will)  the  provostship  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg  and  in 
liij  i.  ;!uwing  year  with  the  bishopric  of  Gttrk.  In  ijii  he 
m.adc  a  cardiaal  1^  Fqpe  Julina  IL,  and  1»  Mf4  he  becaa* 
coadjutor  to  the  aiAhbhep  of  Saybviv,  wfnm  Ke  sooceeded  in 
1519.  He  also  received  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena  ia  Murda  ia 
I  <;  >  t ,  and  that  of  Albano  tn  1 53  $.  Lang's  adherence  to  the  older 
f.iith,  tofiilirr  Ilis  pride  and  arrogance,  made  him  very 
unpfjpular  in  his  diocese  of  Salzburg;  in  157,^  he  was  involved 
in  a  serious  struggle  with  hii  Mibji.i--,  ?.r.  1  in  i^ir^,  diir^np  i!i<* 
Peasants'  War,  he  had  again  to  fight  hard  to  hold  his  own.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  he  played  an 
important  part  ia  the  tangled  tetcmational  acaotkliona  of  Ma 
time;  and  bt  m»  ahiagrt  leyal  lo  his  taveilll  maitfii  Mm 
witheat  riaaoa  haabalwaa  compared  with  CaaJhwl  HWi^.  Hi 
died  en  the  soth  of  IfaKh  1540. 

LANfER,  8IDNST  (1841-1881),  American  poet,  was  b<im  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  3rd  of  Febni.irv  1S43.  He  was  of 
H'jpiienot  descent  on  his  father's  .mil  of  Scdllish  .md 

Virginian  on  his  irtothcr's.  From  childhood  he  was  pa.ssionatcly 
foad  of  mudc  His  subeeqoent  mastoy  of  the  flute  helped  to 
support  him  and  greatly  incnated  fa&i  laputation.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  enteivd  Ogfetborpa  CaOfefi^  otan^  after  gradoatiac 
with  distinction,  he  held  a  tutonM^  Hi  iaihted  ia  the  Cen> 
federate  .trmy  in  April  i86t.  «CTvfng  fll*  I*  Virginia,  and  ibdhtf 
(>;,>lH>rt.  urii;  "t.  t'j  i,i:,''iuir  h'".  '■^\'.iY\r:_  AftiT  the  Si\en  Days' 
battles  around  Kichmund,  he  was  transferred  lo  the  signal  wrvice. 
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About  this  time  the  fint  symptoms* of  coosamptioa  appeared. 
He  subsctjuenlly  served  in  a  blockade-runner,  but  Ms  vessel  wa» 
Captured,  and  he  was  confined  for  five  months  in  a  Federal 
ptiaoa,  hii  flute  proving  the  l>cst  o(  com[>anloiis>  Excharificd 
exriy  in  1865,  be  stannl  hynic  on  foot,  .irnving  in  ft  State  of 
ediaustion  that  led  to  a  severe  illnesa.  la  1S67  he  visited  New 
York  in  connexion  with  bis  SOVtl  Tter  £Aia— an  immature 
Mdii.  dMfiW  in  put  idth  kk  w  «qMMCM,  ud  now  difficult 
l0«bldh.  utsr  iatba  MM  fMCM  took  cfaaiie  aft  country 
•dMMl  in  Ahbunt,  aad  was  nortled  tt  Mm  Manr  IHqr  of  his 
Batfve  town.  The  nest  year  he  KtorMd  t«  UmM  m  low  health, 
an  l  t  cgan  to  study  an  1  \nd<  tisc  law  with  his  father.  In  1S7J 
he  went  to  Texas  for  hc^Uh,  bui  was  forced  to  return,  and  he 
■ecured  an  engagement  as  first  flulc  in  the  Pcabody  concerts  at 
Baltimore  (December  1873).  He  wrote  a  guide-book  to  I  lorida 
(1876),  and  tales  for  boys  from  Frois&art,  Malory,  the  Mabinogion 
•od  Percy's  RdiVM  (i47fr-i8Sa).  He  bow  made  congenial 
flHMMb,  such  as  WVMd  TKJflar,  hb  rapvution  gradually  in- 
temsed,  and  he  «u  eoabled  to  atudf  wuatc  aad  fitccttoiCb 
cspedaDy  An(^o-Suon  poetiy.  In  1876  he  vnNe  hbMiMllot 
cantata  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  brought  hb  (amOy 
north.  A  small  volume  of  verse  appeared  in  the  nnt  ytit.  In 
1879  he  was  made  lecturer  on  £lngli^i  litor.uurc  .it  Jnhns  IIu(<l.ins 
University.  His  lectures  became  the  bjiis  of  his  Hiuiue  of 
Li.^liih  \'cTse  (iS-So) — hii  moit  iiaportaut  prose  work,  and  an 
admirable  discussion  of  the  rchitions  of  music  and  poetry — and 
also  of  bis  Entfith  Mmd  (New  York,  iSSj),  which,  devoted 
Urady  to  George  Eliot,  is  auggesUve,  b4|t  one-sided.  Woik  had 
to  be  abandoned  00  account  of  growing  feebleness,  aa4  Jb  the 


ipring  of  tS8>  he  me  cenieil  to  Lynn,  North 
camp  life,  aad  died  then  en  the  7th  of  Septcaheb 

death  his  fame  has  grown  steadily  and  greatly,  an  enlarged  and 
final  edition  (1884)  of  his  poems,  prepared  by  his  wife,  his  Ltlttrs, 
1S66  iSSi  (iSq<j),  and  Several  volumes  of  mi.iCtlLincous  prose 
having  Oiuatcd  isk  kccpinj;  his  name  before  the  public.  A 
posthumous  work  on  Shakspcre  and  his  Penrunntrs  (Ix}ndon, 
2  vols.,  1902)  «-as  edited  by  II.  W.  Ljtnier.  Among  his  more 
noteworthy  poems  arc  "  Com,  "  "  The  Revenge  of  Uamisb," 
"  Song  of  the  Chettaboechee  "  and  "  The  Ikiarabeeof  (Hyna." 
By  some  hie  fntut  ia  Kfuded  aa  musical  latbcff  tlu«  poetic,  end 
hhmj»IerMwirtewdhecticily<iheiheiehddtobe  oee  e( 
the  meet  original  end  noat  tawated  of  owdem  American  poets. 

He  is  ronsidcrcd  the  leading  writer  of  the  New  Sin.th,  tlir  f:r.  .,;f  i 
Souibcro  poet  since  Poe,  and  a  miA  of  lictoic  and  caquiMtc 


See  e  "Meiwial.-  by  WilTlim  Hayp*  Wsftf.  prpfimd  to  the 
Pmmu  (fM4>f  LtUtri  of  Sutnry  Lamrr  tS66-iS8i  (iHgo).  edited  by 
II  W.  LanitfUKi  Mra  bidncy  l..ini<-r .  I-'  M  im*,  StdHty  iMnier  ( 1905). 
There  is  a  bibuography  of  Unui  r  S  si  ait<  nd  writings  in  ttrUtt  Poems 
(New  York,  ttgetTorooto,  1900)  edited  by  Morgan  Callaway. 

LAKJUDfAIS,  JKAH  DBflS,  Covte  (i7S3-i8<7).  French 
politician,  was  born  at  Renne-i  (lllo  ci-\  iloinc)  on  the  lalh  of 
M.tr<h  1-5J.  After  a  bnlh.iut  coilt>;c  carcir,  which  made  him 
do<  tor  of  laws  and  a  (jii  iliiiid  b.^riislcr  at  nineteen,  he  was 
a{i|>ointed  counsel  to  the  Union  <  states  and  in  1775  proftssor  of 
ecclesiastical  law  at  Kcnncs,  At  this  period  he  wiou  two 
impoiUnt  works  which,  owing  to  the  distracted  sUte  of  public 
aOaiis,  remained  unpublished,  JtuHlMlimu  Jmil  m'fTrtHiti 
and  Pradatioma  juris  tuksiattieL  He  hid  bepM  Ml  awiar  at 
the  ber  by  pleedot  eiebHt  the  feudal  irtit  im  eolcmiier,  and 
vhen  he  VMiMt  hf  Ui  idkm-dtisena  to  the  statcs-genetmt  of 
I78<)  he  demanded  the  ahnJition  of  nobility  and  the  substitution  of 
the  title  of  king  of  Ihi-  1  ttnch  and  the  Navarres-e  for  king  of 
Fr.iiiccand  Navarre,  and  helped  to  establish  the  civil  consi  iuiion 
of  the  clergy  Rcturne<l  to  the  Convention  in  ScplemlM--r  »703 
he  developed  moderate,  even  reactionary  viewe,  bvcomiivg  one 
of  the  fiercest  opponcnu  of  the  MounUin,  though  he  never 
wavered  in  his  support  of  republican  principles.  He  refused  to 
«w(c  for  the  death  erf  Louis  XVL.  alliViBg  that 


tight  to  deipauh  a  vanquished  pcimMK  IBi  Mj  ■tleiil  m 
the  MwiM  ein  «wd»ed,  e»  tho  ejth  «l  ilgj  ly,  la  m  immA 


by  the  commuae  for  Ida  etdaaioB  from  the  i 
daunted,  when  the  Parisian  populace  invaded  the  Chaeaber  ea 
the  md  of  June,  Lanjuinais  rcucwcd  his  dc&anoeof  the  victorious 
party,  i'laced  under  arrest  with  the  Girondins,  he  escaped  to 
Rcanes  where  he  drew  up  a  pa:ii[>hl<:i  denouncing  the  constitution 
of  1793  under  the  curious  title  L«  Dernier  Criwtt  dt  Lai^mims 
(Renncs,  1743).  Paaaed  bur  J.  B.  c 
staeap  out  weiinne  In  the  weat,  be  lay  hiddca  uatil  aeat  IhM 
aftce  the  leeehiUoa  ef  Ihenaidor  Oeiy  >m)«  he*  he  wm  w- 
adariiMlla  tl»GlMWMiMea  the  flth  of  March  ifts.  He 
maliitefaied  hb  Bbcfel  end  Independent  attknde  fa  the  ConsaO 
(in  Anciens,  the  Senate  and  the  C  h  amber  of  Ftaen,  being  president 
of  the  upper  house  durinf;  the  Hundred  Days.  ToRcther  with 
G  J  B.  Target,  J  E.  M.  I'ortalis  and  others  he  founded  undcrlhe 
empire  an  academy  of  legislation  in  Paris,  himM.If  lecturing  00 
Roman  law.  Closely  associated  with  oriental  schol.irs,  and  a 
keen  student  of  oriental  rcllgiotts,  he  entered  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  180S.  After  the  Bourbon  restoration  Lanjuinais 
camiaicBtly  ddeaded  the  priacjplci  efcaatiiiininml  awiwircby, 
hot  ttott  of  idi  tiatt  «ae  ihwB  to  i«6|ie«  iDdpelHkdeubJiKU. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  periodical  literatute  be  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Ctiulilulioni  de  la  nation  franfaise  (\Siq); 
Apprlcialion  du  ^ejet  de  lot  rcL.'if  uux  Irois  conccnl^.'s  (1R06, 
6th  cd.  1817),  in  defence  of  Gailiianism;  and  fjiuies  bity- 
graphiques  et  litUraires  sur  Anlcint  An.i.u!J.  P  A':  r.'<-  rl  Jocques 
Necker  (1823).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i jth  of  January  1827. 

His  son,  ViCTOK  Aubioise,  VtcouTE  DE  Lanjuikais  (iSo>- 
18^),  was  alio  a  poUtldan,  becoming  a  deputy  in  i9j8.  Bb 
interesta  Iaycidefl{|riB  finandal  questions  and  in  i849bebecaM 
adaiiiir  of  tmtomct  aad  agrfadtitia  fa  the  cabfaMt  of  OdBoa 
Bamt.  Hewwteeiytflferitear^jariiitiiriflweMWittd^ 

fomle  dc  f..-.rju:nr.!S,  which  waS  pR^nd  tO  aS  «fllhW  Ot  Ub 

father's  (Eutrcj  (4  voU.,  iSjj). 

For  the  life  of  the  comte  de  Lanjuinais  aaa  dbo  A.  Rnbert  .ind  G. 
Cougn^',  Dictionnaire  dtt  parlemenlairft,  \-ol.  ii.  (lUgo);  and  1"  A. 

s  de  la  Un-liiti-.  f  el  Jc  I 


Aulard,  Let  Oratrttrs  de  la  Lip 

1886).  For  a  biblio^r.iphy  of  lus  wurL.  sec  J.  M.  V^utrardt  ^  hranu 
liiUriiirr,  vol,  lu  (ih.'y). 


■  Iti  Con-rntion  (I'arii.  1S,S5- 


UnUI,  CHABUI  MCmU.  (i8s»-  )• 
SaariBft  idNitt,  «aabomfa  Nonfch,  OMaeedeot,  00  the  aih  ef 

July  1S50.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  187 1 ,  was  a  graduate  student 
there  (1871-1873)  under  James  Hadley  and  W  D.  Whitney,  and 
in  Gcrni.iny  (1873-1876)  Studied  Sanskrit  under  WcbcT  and  Roth 
and  j)li:L»I')f;>'  under  Georg  Curtius  and  lyt-skien.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Sanvkril  at  Johns  Ilopkit.^  I'liiwrjity  in  iS;6-i>-?o 
and  subsequently  at  Harvard  University.  In  ii>S<}  he  travelled 
in  India  and  bougbt  for  Harvard  University  Saiukrit  and 
Prlkrit  bodu  and  manuscripta,  which,  with  thoM  Rfbsequently 
bequeathed  to  the  univcrsDy  by  'Tltaedwaid  Hal^  Btake  the 
oMit  vdusbia  upBtr^iffH  oC  Jia  t^ttwi  in  j^miIci,  •■^  nadft 
TntMk^h»M[a^m^Orillaa^Strtet,  efflledby  ftofesierLeiMBeB. 

In  iSfp-iM4  he  «ie  SCCrcL-.r)-  and  edit  nr  of  the  T/.2»:jjL'/;\''r;t, 
and  fal  1889-1890 president  of  the  Aim  taan  1  !u!olL>>;!cal  .•\siocia- 
lion,  and  in  1884-1894  he  was  corrofKindin;;  ^urdary  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  In  1807-1907  vice-president,  and  in 
ir/07-i9oS  president.  In  the  Jlarwd  Orirnljl  5<tiVj  he  trans- 
bted  (vol.  iv.)  into  English  Rija^ckhara's  KarpOra-Mafijarl 
( 1 900),  a  rr.'kk rit  drama,  and  (vols.  vii.  and  viii)  Rvisod  and  edited 
Whitacy 'a  txanslaiioa  ei,andaoieaoa»tha  Alkom'Vtit  SamkkM 
(sveii^i9es);hepublirfHdil5NMlrirAeedr,«M  KefaMerp 
and  Soles  (i  vols.,  1884-1888);  and  he  wrote  on  early  Hindu 
pantheism  and  contributed  the  section  on  Brabmanlm  to 
J/.     .      J  ihe  Wmld's  Rilif  ions. 

LANNE5.  JEAN,  duke  of  AfotitebeUo  (1769-1809),  marshal 
of  France,  was  born  at  Lcrtoiirc  (Gers)  on  the  iith  of  April 
1769.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lvcry  llablcs  kcc]>cr,  and  wag 
apprenticed  to  a  dyer.  He  had  had  UtlleadaiBation,  but  his  graal 
strength  aad  prafidcaqria  an  Boa^epMecaaaadhuaia  >wt 
to  be  decied  ewtaamt-aMler  e(  the  hatt^  of  vohnteen  ol 
Genii  whfck  h#  had  jdned  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  I>rtweca 
"  ~       ~  the  Fieoch  repubUc.   He  served  througii  the  caak- 
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coodoct  to  the  mft  at  i*  Mgnde.  Howrver,  li  typs.  on 
tbe  refonn  of  tbe  tmy  InttDdaced  by  the  TherendoriaBt,  he 
VIS  dboiiMd  from  hit  nude  Heie«dbte«iuaiim|rievohutecr 
h  tktanagr  of  Italy,  and  in  tbe  famoos  campaigo  of  1796  be  agaio 
too^  Vk  way  up  to  high  rank,  bdng  evcntuaUy  made  a  cnwnl 
of  brigade  by  Bonaparte.  He  was  distinguisljed  in  every 
battle,  and  was  wounticl  at  Areola.  He  was  chosen  by  Bor»a- 
portc  to  .Tccorrii.iny  him  to  Eg^'pt  ss  coir. rti.in<lcr  of  one  of 
Klcbcr's  brigades,  in  which  capacity  he  greatly  distinguished 
UhmK,  espedaUy  on  tbe  retreat  from  Syria.  He  went  with 
loaapwte  to  nance,  iMiitcd  at  tba  iStb  Bnunaiie,  and  waa 
appotatcd  ■cacnl  of  dMiidii,  and  oomnaodant  of  the  constilinr 
inanL  He  comnuded  tbe  adfUKcd  fuaid  in  tbe  OMiing  of 
the  AIpe  in  1S00,  was  Imtrumeatal  in  winning  the  battle  of 
Monte!>etlo,  from  which  he  afterwards  took  his  title,  an<l  Iwrc 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  In  iRoi  Napoleon  sent  him 
as  im^ussador  to  I'ort  j;j3l.  Opinions  differ  as  to  hit  rtiirili  in 
this  capacity;  Napoleon  never  made  such  use  of  him  again. 
On  the  cstablithment  of  the  empire  lie  waa  created  a  marshal 
•f  FkaxBi  mm!  coniiinndfd  once  move  tbe  idvniced  Kuenl  of  a 
fMftt  VfCMh  Mwjf  in  tbe  caapaigB  Of  AuMaOla.  At  Awteilitx 
ht  bed  the  left  of  the  Grand  Army.  In  the  1806-07  campaign 
be  was  at  his  bat,  commanding  his  corps  with  the  greatest  credit 
in  the  march  through  the  Thurinpian  Forest,  the  action  of  Saalfcld 
(which  is  studied  as  a  model  tiMhiy  at  the  French  Staff  CoIIckc) 
and  the  battle  of  Jena  !!:•'  UM;!«T«hip  of  ihr  .u!v:inrr.!  gi;ird 
at  Friedland  was  even  more  conspicuous.  He  waa  now  to  be 
tried  OS  a  commander-in-chief,  for  Napoleon  took  bin  to  Spain 
in  x8e8»  sad  gave  him  a  dctecbed  wiiiK  of  the  anay,  nkb  wbicb 
be  wont  M  vkMiy  9Mt  CbWetei  st  T^iAds  on  NewtnAcp  M» 
In  Janoefy  1809  be  was  tent  to  at  tempt  the  capttire  of  Sanitn— . 
md  by  Febnaiy  at,  after  one  of  the  most  stubborn  defences 
in  history,  was  In  jwsession  of  the  pbcc.  Napoleon  then  created 
him  due  de  Montebcllo,  and  in  iSog,  for  the  List  time,  gave  him 
command  of  the  advanced  gu-ird.  lie  foc^k  part  in  the  cnRace- 
ments  around  Eclimtihl  and  the  advance  on  Vienna.  With  his 
corps  be  led  the  French  army  across  tlie  Danube,  and  bore  the 
brunt,  «ith  llaaafoe,  ol  the  tenifak  battle  of  Aipem-EaiBiig 
fq.t.y.  OofhetradefliayhefaidtoKticai.  StslBKtheKtRet 
L:  r.nes  exposed  himsdf  as  usual  to  the  hottest  fire,  and  received 
a  mortal  wound,  to  which  15e  succumbed  at  Vienna  on  the  31st 
f  •  M.^y.  As  he  was  Ijeing  carried  from  the  field  to  Vienna  he 
met  the  emperor  hurrying  to  the  front.  It  was  reported  that 
tbe  dying  man  reproached  Napoleon  for  his  ambition,  bvit  this 
tesu  on  Utde  cvideiKC  save  the  fact  that  Lanncs  was  the  most 
bhmt  and  ontspohca  of  all  Napehoo^  niaidhah  He  was  one 
of  tbe  few  am  fir  iriMaa  the  mpent  fell  a  ical  and  deep 
affection,  and  «t  tUa  fhcfr  lait  meelins  Napoleon  gave  iray  to 
a  pa  =ionatc  '  •jrjt  nf  jiricf,  even  in  the  mid' t  of  the  batik.  Hk 
eldest  son  W.TS  mailc  a  peer  of  France  by  L<iais  X\'III. 

Ljrine*  ranks  with  Devout  am!  Miv  «'r:i  .i^  llic  ablest  of  all 
NapoWon'*  marshals,  and  consciously  "r  unconaciou^Jy  was  the  beat 
exponent  of  the  emperor 't  meih<«t  of  making  war.  Hence  bn 
oon^ot  eoiploymcnt  in  tasks  mjutring  the  utmoM  re«oluiion  and 
daring,  and  more  especially  when  the  emperor's  combinationi  de- 
pended upon  the  vigour  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  detachment  or  (r.u  tion 
of  tbe  army.  It  was  thus  uith  L.anne«  a(  Frirdtand  and  at  A«pern 
n  it  was  with  Davout  at  .Auoterlitx  and  Aueriit&dt,  and  Napoleon'* 
••timate  of  hit  wbordinates" capacities  can  alimwt exactly  bt-  judged 
by  the  frequency  with  which  he  iix^  ilicn  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  ikhattcrinR  blow.  Routine  cenerals  with  the  usual  ntilitary 
>-irtu<r,  or  careful  an<l  i^xjct  troop  toxderit  like  Soult  €'»nd  Mae«lonaW, 
Napoicon  kept  under  his  own  hand  lur  the  6aai  assault  which  he 
Himaiif  taanchadt  bat  the  k»m  hours  Uaenmtatf  igb^animt 
edda  ef  two  to  one,  which  alc«e  made  t%  nw  bM 
tfwaed  only  to  men  of  eniraordinary  aMnfaand  neb  capacity  for 
In  Ma  own  word*,  he  tnuad  laanwi  a  PV^j^^J^  1^ 


k^aot. 


lolaccinhia 


Fine,  KkasiRMw 


LANNIOH.  .1  fm'.vn  cf  rorth-\v(',tern  France,  capital  of  ^n 
arrondissemcni  in  the  di  pnrtmcnt  of  CAtes-du-Nord.  on  the  richt 
bank  of  the  L>g\ier,  .ts  m.  W.N'.W.  of  St  Briciu  by  rail.  I'op 
(1906)  $$$6.  Lannioo  is  5  m.  in  direct  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  UgO€t;  its  port  does  a  small  trade  (exports  of  agrictdttnal 
hafoctt  «f  «lM^  aaU.  tiato,  fte;),  and  then  b  an 


active  fishing  industry.  The  town  contains  many  bouses  of 
the  I  sth  and  i6th  centuries  and  other  M  baikliogs,  tbe  chief 
of  wluch  b  tbe  church  of  St  Jeaa-du-Baly  (t6th  and  t7tb  cen- 
taifea).  Qa  an  fhnre  doae  to  LMuate  ii  tbe  dmch  dl 
Piflettnea  «f  the  itth  century,  restOMd  h  tbe  tsCb  «r  iM 
cent'.iry;  it  has  an  intrrrsttng  iMh  century  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Some  6  m.  S  F..  of  the  town  are  ilie  im;v>sing  ruins  of  the 
ch.ilcau  of  Ton<iiiei1rC  (c,  l-io^)  sly'ril  I'lr  "  I'.rrrcfonds  of 
Brittany,"  and  there  are  other  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest 
in  the  vidm'ty.  The  coast  north  of  Lannioa  at  IMIlM^  and 
Ptoumanae  praeata  cuifoaa  rack  forwatjena.  t 

I  jHwIen  m  the  Mat  ef  a  aabpnlMt  and  haa  a  tribiMal  tH 
first  inatance  and  a  communal  coUeia.  Its  industries  include 
•aw'nilling,  tanning  and  tbe  tBaBOfaetoie  of  farm  implements. 
The  town  was  taken  in  1346  by  the  English;  it  was  defended 
against  them  by  GeoHroy  de  Poniblanc  whose  valour  is  com- 
memorated by  a  cross  close  to  the  spot  where  he  wa.s  slain. 

LAJWOY.  QOILLBBBRT  OB  (ijM-1462),  Flemish  diplomatist, 
was  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  governor  of  the  fort 
of  SIuvs,  and  a  knlxht  of  the  Coidia  fkece.  B«  '^iK''TFird 
aevcnldiploinatic  aiUMNiiB  riinft  lf>M|Mii|,  rilMila.  Fiilanil 
and  Lithuania,  and  was  oae  of  tbe  nefotJaten  ef  the  tttatf  af 
Troyes  (14*0).  In  1431  he  was  sent  by  Remy  V.  of  Enf^hsd 
to  Palestine  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  reviving  the  kingdOMk 
of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  an  account  of  bis  travels.  La  PUerimmg 
(fe  .v»o«  H  d>  vhkh  «M  foblfadnd  In  tSad  aad  apte  li 
1847. 

LANOUV  (Lat.  Ism,  wool,  and  oleum,  oil),  tbe  commercial 
aaaae  eC  tbe  pvtparation  styled  adr^t  iieaM  i^ydlratni  in  the  Bif^ 
PhttiBacopada,  and  whidi  oonsista  ef  y  oa.  af  nconal  «ool4ai 

{adefs  lame)  nixed  with  j  fluid  oz.  of  water.  Tie  wool-fat 
fa  obuined  by  purilicatioa  of  the  "  brown  grease,**  recovered 

grease  "  or  d^gras  extracted  from  raw  sheep's  wool  in  the  prot  ects 
of  preparing  it  for  the  spinner.  It  is  a  translucent  unctuous 
substance  which  has  the  property  of  t.iking  up  large  quantities 
of  water  and  forming  emulsions  which  arc  very  slow  to  separate 
into  their  constituents.  Owing  to  tbe  ease  with  which  it  pen^ 
tnrtca  the  skin,  aroolrfat  both  fa  the  anhjrdiaaa  fonn  and  aa 
liiiwdhi,  aauwtlmca  wiiiad  with  MKh  aDfaaianew  as  vttdba  9 
fatty  oils,  ts  largely  cnpleycd  as  a  basis  for  irtitamrti  ft  la 
slightly  antiseptic  and  docs  not  become  randd. 

LA  HOUB,  FRANCOIS  DB  (isii-iS9«).  called  Rmvdc  Ttr, 
one  of  the  Huguenot  captains  of  the  i6th  century,  was  born 
near  Naii;r<;  in  t?u,  of  an  ancitiit  IJrclon  family.  He  ser\'ed 
in  Italy  under  Marshal  Brissac,  and  in  the  first  Huguenot' war, 
but  his  first  great  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Oricaru  at  the  head 
of  only  fifteen  cavalkti  hi  ifjSn,  dttriag  the  leennd  war.  At  the 
batt^  of  Janae  h  Hbfcb  t$69  he  commaaded  the  rearguard, 
and  at  Moaoontour  in  the  following  October  he  was  taken 
prisoner;  but  he  waa  exchanged  in  time  to  resume  the  governor- 
ship of  Poltou,  and  to  inflict  a  signal  defeat  on  the  royalist 
troops  before  Rochcfort.  At  the  sicfic  of  Fontenay  (1570)  his 
left  arm  was  shattered  by  a  bullet  ,  but  a  mechanic  of  Rochclle 
made  him  an  iron  arm  (hence  his  sobriquet)  with  a  hook  for 
holding  his  reins.  When  peace  was  made  in  France  in  the  same 
year.  Li  Noae  canied  hit  aafovd  agriart  the  Sjganiaida  la  tbe 
NethcAmdit  hat  waa  taken  at  lha  Mraphfte  ta  Mont  by  the 

Spanish  in  157J.  Permitted  to  Itim  to  France,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Charles  IX  ,  after  the  massacre  of  St  Darlholomcw, 
to  reconcile  the  in'i  itii^  i.nrs  of  La  Rochclle,  the  preat  stronghold 
of  the  Huguenots,  to  the  king.  But  the  Kochellois  were  too 
much  atarmed  to  come  to  terms;  and  La  Noue,  peicciviag 
thai  war  im  lauatoeat,  and  kaoteiaf  that  hli  poit  waa  oa  the 
fla|a"t  aMa,  fava  ap  Ui  vmiA  caanidMlon,  aad  fun  t$74 
tin  1 578  acted  as  general  of  La  Kochef  te.  When  peace  waa  apdn 
concluded  La  None  once  more  went  to  aid  the  Protestants  of 
the  Low  Countries.  He  took  !cvcra!  towns  .ind  captvirrd  Count 
Egmont  in  1580;  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Thrust  into  a  loathsome  prison  at  Lim- 
burg,  La  Noue.  the  admiration  of  all,  of  whatever  faith,  for  bia 
gallantry,  bonottr  aad  purity  of  character,  waa  kept  ooaflaed 
far  five  |aaia  by  a  paw«lal  aatiaa,  whoaa  tdacMtam  to  alt  Ifal 
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free  is  one  of  the  sinrercst  tributes  to  hb  reputation.  It  wu  in 
captivity  that  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  Ditcours  potitiquei  tt 
miiUaircs,  a  work  which  was  published  at  Uasd  in  15S7  [re- 
|Mi^ji^h»»<  nt  La  Rochclle  i  sgo,  Frankfurt  on  Main  (in  Gennaa) 
tJQaaadt(i2,and  London  (in English)  isgylandhadaniauneiHe 
iRiMae*  «A  lh»  MldiHS  fl<  aA  iMikai.  Tlie  abUiat  viIm  of 
U  NooA  *]liMMHMi  "  Iki  is  the  fMt  tbst  ke  wot*  of  war 
as  a  human  dnmf  beibre  it  had  been  elaborated  axtd  codified. 
At  length,  in  JOM  IS&St  La  Noue  was  exchanged  for  Egmont 
and  other  prisoners  o(  consiiicrauon,  while  a  heavy  ran'^im  and 
a  pledge  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  Catholic  majesty  were 
also  exacted  from  him.'  Till  i  s^<i  I-^  Nuue  tcx>k  no  part  in  public 
natters,  but  in  that  year  be  joined  Henry  of  Navarre  against 
tbe  Leaguers.  He  was  preaeat  at  both  sieges  of  Paris,  at  Ivry 
Md  othec  Uttkb  At  tlw  ikgt  of  Lmbaile  m  BnUwy  be 
iKshod  a  woom!  of  wfaklt  b«  ified  at  SCoaantoar  oa  ti»  4tli 
of  August  1591. 

Ha  wrote,  besides  the  Dixoanet,  Didartttiom  four  priud'armts  tt 
ia  iifnt  <U  Sedan  tt  JamtU  (isU)i  Okttntlum  mm  (kitminjt 
Cmtaardini  (3  vols.,  1592);  and  nota  on  PinlanWM  um.  tm 
Cerrtspondana  wa*  published  in  1854.  See  La  Vie  de  ^anfots, 
tetpttnr  dt  La  Nmu,  by  Moyse  Amiianlt  (Leiden.  1661);  Bran- 
tAme's  Vttt  da  CafiUmi  fii^l  C  ViwM'a  Lu  Hint  dt  Ja 
Rijormt:  Ft.  it  ImMmm  wg)?  — d  liaflur,  J»ofito  4t  I«  Umm 
(Paris,  1893}. 

unpfm^  muAH  psiry  ftiziiaubici;  m 

ltfU4inwor(i7J7->S^iBiitUiaUieaBai^bett»luoimBBdar 
fab  earlier  title  of  eail  of  Shdbanie,  waa  bora  at  DobHa  en  the 

joth  of  May  1737.  Uc  was  a  descendant  of  the  lords  of  Kerry 
(dating  Irom  iiSi),  and  his  grandfather  Thomas  Fitzmaurice, 
who  was  created  carl  of  Kerry  (1723),  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Petty  (?-».)•  On  llic  death  without  issue  of  Sir 
William  Pctty's  sons,  the  first  tarU  of  Shclbumc,  the  estates 
paned  to  hia  nephew  John  Fitzmaurice  (advanced  in  1753  to  the 
taiMmn  of  Skdbumc),  who  in  1751  took  the  additional  name  of 
ftttjr.  Bltaoa  Wiiii»Biipatt,Jihdadliood''iatbeitBioUat 
paitsot  tbe  Math  of  Ifdaadt'*aad,  aceofAag  to  kiiovB  aooooat, 
«1m»  be  entered  Chiat  Qiurch,  Oxford,  la  175s,  b»  ted  botb 
"everything  to  kara  and  ever>thing  to  unleun.*  From  a 
tutor  whom  he  disirilMs  as  "  narrow-minded  "  he  received 
advantageous  guidance  in  his  studies,  but  he  attributes  his 
improvement  in  manners  and  in  knowledge  of  the  world  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that,  as  was  his  "  fate  through  life,"  he  fell  in  "  with 
(lever  but  unpopular  connexions."  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
oaivoiUy  he  acrved  ia  Wolfe's  regiment  during  the  Seven  Years' 
Wai;  aadao  dbtinguiibcd  kimidf  at  Uindnaad  Xloster-Kampcn 
that  ka  vamlicd  to     'ti*'^  tf  ^tT*'^t^  "iif'-^f' 

can»  to  tfae  Uag  (tjte)-  Bdag  thoa  broogfat  into  near  eon- 
■nalcation  with  Lord  Bute,  he  was  in  1761  employed  by  that 
nobleman  to  negotiate  for  the  support  of  Henry  Fox,  Ix)rd 
Holland.  He  was  relumed  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Wycombe,  but  in  i;6i  be  succeeded  his  father  as  carl  of 
Shelburnc  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  Baron  Wycombe  in  the 
pcera^te  of  Great  Britain  (created  1760).  Tbongll  be  declined 
to  lake  oflicc  undci  Bote  he  undertook  aa|0tiauoaa  to  iaduce 
C.  J.  Fox  to  gaia  the  ooaoeai  of  the  Coamwaa  to  the  peace  of 
1763.  Poi  afinaed  that  he  had  beea  doped,  aad,  although 
Shdbume  always  asserted  that  he  had  acted  in  thorough  good 
faith,  Bute  spoke  of  the  affair  as  a  "  pious  fraud."  Shdbume 
joined  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763  a*  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but,  failing  in  his  efforts  to  replace  Pitt  in  the  cabinet, 
he  in  a  few  months  resigned  oflice.  Having  moreover  on  account 
of  bis  support  of  Pitt  on  the  question  of  Wilkes's  ripmliion  from 
the  House  of  QmuDooa  iocancd  the  dbplcasure  of  the  kiag;  he 
tttiied  lot  a  tiaie  to  Ua  catate.  After  Piu'a  rctom  ta  mmt 
la  1766  ha  bccaaw  aecretaiy  of  atate,  bat  dorlag  Pittli  nhwaa 


his  conciliatory  policy  towards  America  was  completely  thwarted 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  king,  and  in  176S  he  was  dismissed 
from  ofTice.  In  1782  he  consented  to  take  office  under  the 
marquess  of  Rockingham  on  condition  that  the  king  would 
r«ogiii/c  the  United  States.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham 
in  the  aame  year  he  became  premicri  but  the  aeoeaiion  of 
Faa  and  hb  auppartcn  led  to  tha  faasna  coaltkB  fli  fte  iiiili 


North,  which  caused  his  resignation  in  the  following  February, 
his  fall  being  perhaps  hastened  by  his  plans  for  the  reform  of 
the  public  service.  He  had  also  in  contemplation  a  bill  to  jim 
mote  free  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng^d  and  the 
United  Statea.  When  Pitt  acceded  to  ofike  ia  17S4, 1 
inatead  of  neiMtaf  a  ptaca  ia  the  caUaaL  tna  caHi 
01  uuNOPinn  awaogn  givaig  a  gmtmrn  wm^an  w  lae  peaty 
of  Pitt,  he  from  tbia  time  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  180$.  During  his  lifetime 
he  was  blamed  for  insineerity  and  duplicity,  and  he  incurred 
the  deepest  unpopiiLiruy,  but  the  accusations  came  chiefly  from 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  hb  preference  of  principles  to 
party,  and  if  he  had  had  a  more  uoscrupuloiu  regard  to  his 
penooai  amUlioo,  lus  career  as  a  sutesmaa  wo<dd  have  bad 
oatwaid  aucctas.  He  was  cynical  in  his  estiotates  of 
but  no  atatcaaoan  of  his  time  poaaeased  more  ea- 
lightened  paUtiod  aieai»  vhBa  Ua  ftiaaddda  villi  thaaa  «f  hia 
euntemponilea  cadaeat  fa'admoe  aad  ftenttura  aniat  bi 

allowed  considerable  weight  in  qvi.alifying  our  estimate  of  the 
moral  defects  with  which  he  has  been  crciiitcd.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  L.ady  Sophia  (1745-1771),  dauRhter  of  John 
Carteret,  Earl  Granville,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  Lans- 
downe  estates  near  Bath,  and  secondly  to  Lady  Louisa  (i7SS~ 
1789),  daughter  of  John  Fitzpatrick,  ist  eari  of  Upper  ()ssory. 
Joha  Heniy  Fetty  Fitzmaurice  (1765-1809},  his  son  by  tbe 
int  BMiniag»,  anwacded  aa  aad  iMiqincai»  attcc  haviag  sat  in 
the  Heaae  at  CflMMiBB  lor  tweaty  yean  aaawabg  tat  gapping 
Wycombe. 

Henry  Petty  FtrziiAUUce,  3rd  marquess  of  Lansdowne 
(1780-1863),  son  of  the  tst  marquess  by  his  second  mairi.ige, 
was  bom  on  the  and  of  July  1780  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  ami  at  Trinity  C  ollege,  Cambridge,  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1S02  as  member  for  the  family  borough 
of  Calne  and  quickly  showed  his  mettle  as  a  politician.  Ia 
Fcbmaiy  1806,  as  Lord  Heaiy  PMty,  ha  became  chanceUor  of 
the  aiGheqvar  hi  tha  adidatiy  of  "M  the  Ttkata,"  bciag  at 
tUa  tbw  iMBbar  te  the  uaivenity  of  Cambridge,  bat  be  kat 
both  Ui  seat  aad  hb  office  in  1807.  In  1809  he  became  marquesa 
of  I-ansdowne;  and  in  the  House  of  Lorils  and  in  society  he 
Continued  to  play  an  active  part  as  one  of  the  Whig  leaders.  His 
chief  interest  was  perhaps  in  the  liflestion  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  a  cause  which  he  consistently  championed,  but 
he  sympathized  also  with  tbe  advocates  of  the  abuUtioo  <rf  the 
slave-trade  and  with  tbe  cause  of  popular  educatioa.  Laasdawac^ 
who  had  succeeded  his  couwi,  Frands  Thonaa  filaaaurice^ 
aa  4tb  carl  of  Kerry  in  iStS,  took  oflica  adth  Caaaiag  ia  Uaf 
1837  and  was  secretary  for  hone  aAdn  from  July  of  that  year 
until  January  1838;  he  was  lord  president  of  the  council  under 
llarKirey  and  then  under  Lord  Melbourne  from  November  1830 
to  .August  1841,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  months  in  iSjj 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prirac  minister.  He  held  the  same 
office  during  the  whole  of  Lord  John  Rundl's  ministry  (1846- 
1852),  and,  having  declined  to  become  prime  minister,  sat  in  tbe 
cabinets  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  without 
office.  In  i8s7  he  ttfused  the  oicr  of  a  duhedeaa,  aad  he  dfcd 
on  the  51st  of  January  1863.  LaaadowaeV  aadal  mdaaaca  aad 
political  moderation  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  Whig 
statesmet)  of  the  time;  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  (Jucen 
Victoria  on  matters  of  moment,  and  his  long  official  experience 
made  his  counsel  invaluable  to  his  party.  He  married  Ix)uisa 
(1785-1851),  daughter  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Ilcbester,  and  was 
aaooeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  the  4th  marquess  (t8ifr-i<S60). 
The  bttcT,  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Calne  for  t\\cnty 

Kaad  diajrwan  of  tbe  Great  Western  laBany,  BMiiied  for 
«ad  wife  Emfly  (tSiQ-iSQs),  daughter  of  the  ceoita  dt 
Flahaut  de  la  Billarderic.  a  lady  who  became  Baroness  Naime 
in  her  own  right  in  1867.  By  her  he  had  two  fooa,  the  5tb 
marquess  and  hBnA  IdMBd  RmUHiOB  (BlIO*  WUwnuMtt 
of  Leigh). 

Hr-Nav  CHARLsa  Kotb  Pftty  Fitziiaot«ice,  sth  marq\ie^  of 
Lanadowae  (b.  iS«s),  .wu  edacated  at  BaUiol,  Oirfocd,  where 
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Uk  daailtter  of  the  tst  duke  of  Abrrcom.  As  «  aMmber  of  the 
lAcnl  PBtJ  he  was  »  lord  of  the  treasury  (i869-tt7J),  under- 
Mctctary  oC.mr  (i87>-i874)«  wd  lUMter^ecfCCiiy  «f  India 
(iMo);  ia  1883  he  wta  appointed  gowemocwgcoenl  of  Canada, 

and  from  1&88  to  189J  he  was  viceroy  of  India.  He  joined  the 
LibcraJ  Unionist  party  when  Mr  Gladstone  proposed  home  rule 
for  1  rcJand,  and  on  nluriiiti};  10  England  ha  amc-  one  of  iis  most 
inBucntial  leaders.  He  was  secretary  of  state  for  war  from 
tSgs  to  iQoo,  and  forcigri  secretary  from  iQOOtoii)o6,  beconuns 
leader  of  the  Unioaist  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  death. 

Bi»  bcother  £iiimiwd  GsotOK  Ftwunimct,  Bum  Fiu- 
■Huke  (k  1846)*  «u  «dncttai    Tkfniiy,  Canbridie. 
bt  took  «  int  diaa  is  daadca.  tMHte  Loid  Lamdowne,  he 
ttaaami  a  LIbent  !n  politics  ami  fettoired  Mr  Cladstone  in  his 

h  rne  rule  policy.  .\3  Laid  Edmond  FltitnautiLC  he  entered 
Lue  Ilau^  of  Comjztons  ia  and  was  under  secretary  for 

foreign  affairs  from  1882  to  1885.  He  then  had  no  seat  in  parlia- 
ment till  18^,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Crickladc  diviM^n  o( 
Wilts,  and  retiring  in  1905,  be  was  created  fiaroo  Fitzniaurice 
td  Lui^  in  1906,  and  made  under-secrctary  for  foreign  afTatrs 
il  Sr  Henry  CampbdI-Bannerman's  ministry.  In  igoS  he 
becaine  ghaDceHor  of  Uw  duchy  Laacntet  aiad  a  member  of 
tbeLibcfatcab<BM,batnsl|iDadhi»pgHlAi«09>  Hkdevoted 
■luch  time  to  Kteiary  work,  and  «aa  the  Mlhor  of  eicellent 
biographies  of  the  iM  mrqueas,  of  Sir  HBBtaai  fMty  (t8«i), 
an  i  of  Lord  GranTOIc  (itesi»inidcr«lmlwhadacradat  ihe 

foreign  offic". 

For  t  1  *  rn  irquess,  Lord  Fitrmaui 
of  ^hiU>urne  Cj  vob.,  London.  lAj^lUjit). 

LAJfSOOWm,  a  hill  cantonment  in  India,  In  Garhwal  dis- 
trict of  the  United  Provinces,  about  6000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
19  m.  by  cart  road  from  the  station  of  Kotdwara  M  |W  Ottdh 
«nd  RohBfchand  railwy.  Ba^  (tgoi)  3949.  ThacaatMMMMi 
fcunded  fa  1887,  extendi  fbr  more  than  3  m.  through  phie  and 

oak  forests,  arid  can  accommodate  three  Curltha  battalions. 

I1AJISIN6,  the  capital  of  .Michigan,  U.S..-\.,in  Ingham  county, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  river?,  about  85  tn. 
VV..N.\V,  of  Detroit  and  about  64  m.  E.S.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Pop.  (ii;>oo)  16,485,  of  whom  ^5^7  were  foreign-born;  (iQio 
census)  it,ii<t.  It  is  served  by  the  Michifao  Central,  the 
La^e  Shofc  8t  Michigan  Sontbera,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Pto  Macquette  raUways,  and  by  intcrurbaa  dectik  Bm^  The 
dand  liwoo  to  way  through  the  dtymakea  a  hoiW  llwahend 
touad  a  nodeniely  elevated  platea*;  thia  b  tht-commicial 
centre  of  the  dty,  and  here,  in  a  square  coveting  to  acres.  Is  the 
State  Capitol,  erected  in  1373-1878  and  containing  the  Slate 
lilirary.  On  the  op|)osile  side  of  the  river,  farther  N..  and  also 
ejtcnvling  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  arc  districts 
devoted  largely  to  Bjanufacturinx.  LanMng  has  a  public  library 
and  a  city  hospital.  Alx>ut  3  m.  E.  of  the  city, at  East  Lansing, 
is  the  State  Agricultural  College  (coeducational),  the  oldest 
agricultural  caikft  in  the  United  Suteih  vUdi  was  provided 
for  by  the  atailo  cowtitvrtton  «k  «■»  oqianiBwi  in  i8ss 
aadopowdteitsr*  I(8«ailMibteMm«iiMlMm&it88s; 
s  course  in  borne  economics  for  women  wai  eafMltbd  ht  1896; 
and  a  forestry  course  was  opened  in  i90>.  Ta  eonnctioa  with 
the  college  there  is  in  agricultural  experiment  station.  Lansing 

the  Mat  of  the  Michigan  School  for  (he  Blind,  arrd  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  formerly  the  Reform  School.  The 
ctty  has  abundant  water  power  and  is  an  important  manu> 
(acturiag  centre.  The  value  of  the  factory  products  increased 
from  81,941406  in  1900  to  1^,887^1$  in  1904,  or  t54-t  %•  "^^^ 
municipality  owns  and  openMlthe  water- works  and  the  elcctriC' 
IkhtiMolaat.  Tha  nfaiCB  mi  aalaGtcd  ai  tha  afte  for  the 
e^al  fa  t847.  «haa  h  via  01111  covmd  with  fottals,  tad 
[•";7.'h  v.  1-  "^^Inw  until  iS6?,  when  the  railwaj'^  began  to  reach 
It.   LjiijiriR  v.  v5  chartered  as  a  city  in  1851)  and  rechartered  in 

LAN5IM0  UAH.  the  term  applied  by  Americ.in  ethnolopUts  to 
rertain  human  remains  discovered  in  looj  Hiiring  the  dicging  of 


to  represent  a  prehistoric  type  Of  man.  Tbcy  indude  a  ahldt 
and  several  la^  adult  bones  and  a  chtki'a  Jaw.  Th^  ncie 
found  beneath  ao  ft.  of  indfatuibcd  aih,  ia  %  poiitlon  indkaiu 
ing  intentional  buftaL  The  shnll  b  preserved  In  the  V.  S. 

N'ationjI  Museum  at  Wajhlngton.  It  is  similar  in  -h.ipr  to 
those  of  historic  Indi'uis  of  the  region.  Its  cLhniilui^iL.i!  \.ilijc 
as  indicating  the  exi>tcnce  of  in  iii  on  the  Misvturi  in  the 
glaci.il  period  is  very  doubiiul,  it  b«tng  impossible  accurately 
to  ik!crn:i[]c  the  age  of  the  deposits. 
Sec  lUndbn^k  of  Amtrmm  Imdtant  (Washingtoa,  1907J. 
LANSQUEMBT.  the  Rcndl  corrupted  form  of  the  GcfOiaa 
Landtkntchi  (f.v.),^  meeeenaQrliaat-aoldierof  the  iMtceUtiiy, 
It  is  also  the  name  of  «  card  fane  iiid  to  nave  been  iatiodwcd 
into  France  by  the  loMdikneckle.  The  pack  of  $3  cards  is  cut 
by  the  player  at  the  dealer's  right.  The  dealer  lays  the  two  first 
c.irJi  face  upwards  on  the  table  to  his  Itft,  the  third  lie  places 
in  front  of  hiro  and  the  fourth,  or  rfjcuisunuf  card,  in  the  inidUie 
of  the  table.  The  pla)  rrs,  usually  called  (except  in  the  case  of 
the  Jcakr)  punierj,  %iAke  any  sum  within  the  ."Agreed  limit  upon 
this  rijouissance  card;  the  dealer,  who  is  also  the  banker, 
covers  the  bfit  and  then  tutna  up  the  neal catd.  If  this  fails  to 
match  any  of  the  cords  alMM^  tipOMd*  il  l|  bid  beside  the 
rijoHiasance  catd  and  then  puiiten  Bay  tiake  npon  it.  Other 
cudf  not  natchhg  tn  tutted  ik  the  aame  manner.  When  » 
card  is  turned  which  matclbe*  the  rCjouissance  card,  the  banker 
wins  everything  staked  on  tt,  and  in  like  manner  he  wins  what 
is  staked  on  any  card  (save  his  own)  that  is  nutched  by  the 
card  turned.  The  banker  pays  all  states,  and  the  deal  is  over 
as  soon  as  a  card  appears  that  matches  his  own;  excepting 
that  should  the  two  cards  originally  placed  at  his  left  both  be 
matched  before  his  own,  he  is  then  entitled  to  a  second  deal. 
In  France  matching  aeana  winniait  not  kainft  an  in  Great 
Btltafa.  ThcKaKothiervii|fetlDwofpbyoaui«fiMtliicDtflt 


UURlBAf  lUKMi  MtinnUV  (1719- 1778).  Flrmdi  land* 
scape  painter,  was  bom  at  Oncy  on  the  14th  of  March  ijjg. 
His  father  was  a  weaver,  and  be  himself  began  life  as  a  herdboy ; 
but,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Gillede  Reumont,  a  son  of  his 
master,  he  was  place<!  undt  r  a  painter  at  Versailles.  Endowed 
with  great  facility  and  real  talent,  his  powers  found  ready 
recognition;  but  be  found  the  constraint  of  a  regular  life  and 
the  society  of  educated  people  unbearably  tiresome,  and  as  long 
as  the  proceeda  of  the  last  sale  lasted  he  lived  cweksa  of  the 
future  la  the  company  of  obscure  workmen.  Xkh  amatettta 
more  than  once  attracted  htm  to  their  hooseik  on|y  to  find  that 
In  eaa;  and  high  living  Laatara  eoiHd  produce  nothing.  He  died 
in  Paris  on  the  und  of  December  177S.  ITI.s  worlcs,  now 
much  priied,  are  not  numerous;  the  Louvre  has  one  land- 
scape, "  Morning,"  signed  and  dated  i;f)i.  Bernard.  Joseph 
Vernct,  and  others  arc  said  to  have  added  figures  to  his  land- 
scapes and  sea-pieces  Engravings  after  Lantara  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Lebas,  Piquenot,  Duret,  Mouchv  and 
others.  In  1809  a  comedy  called  Latii^ra,  or  the  Painttt 
im  ikt  Pi^uK,  was  brought  otit  at  the  Vatidevilie  with  great 


.     da  hi  ChawljnHhiii  i 
(Paris.  i8s»). 

LAHTERK  fan  adaptation  of  the  Fr.  hnlerne  from  Lat. 
Icntcrna  or  lattrna,  supfjosed  to  be  frotn  (^r.  Xo^rr^p,  a  torch  or 
lamp,  XA^isw,  to  shine,  cf.  "  lamp  ";  the  16th- and  i7th-ctntury 
form  "  lanthem  "  {«  due  to  a  mistaken  derivation  from  "  horn," 
as  a  material  frequently  used  in  the  making  of  lanterns),  a  metal 
case  filled  In  with  some  transparent  material,  and  used  for  holding 
a  light  and  protecting  it  from  rain  or  wind.  The  appliance  bof 
two  kiad»-tba  han^  koteni  and  the  hand  las>t«n>--both  of 
ivMch  iicf  Mctenl.  At  FBia|>dI  end  Hetednieani  haw  facta 
discovered  two  cylindrical  Vmnie  lantem<;,  w-ith  ornamented 
pillars,  to  which  chairts  are  attached  for  cnrrying  or  hanging  the 
lantern.  Plates  of  horn  surrounde<]  the  bronze  lamp  within  and 
the  cover  at  the  lop  can  bo  removeil  for  lighting  and  for  thcc'^c.Tpe 
of  smoke.   The  hanging  lantern  for  li^jhting  rooms  was  composed 

1  Ttlhr  nnf*  '^'■«:'»g_  ig«nM«^  «n«t  by  tome  authorities  believed  of  ornamental  metal  work,  of  which  iron  and  brass  were  perhaps 
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oiost  frequently  used.  Sflver,  and  even  gold,  were,  however, 
sometimes  employed,  and  the  artificen  in  metal  of  ilic  i;th  and 
i8th  centuries  pro<iuccd  much  exceedingly  artistic  work  of  this 
kind.  Oriental  lanterns  in  oi>en-work  bronze  were  often  very 
bnutiful.  ThecarWboura  had  fides  of  itorti,  Uk,  Uaddcf  or 
«Bcd  p»per,  and  tlw  prfnilive  ihipe  ifcuiiM  ta  die  eoaunoo 
square  stable  Untern  with  straight  ^ass  sides,  to  carry  a  candle. 
The  hand  Unlern  was  usually  a  much  more  modest  appliance 
than  the  hanging  lantcrr  ,  ..hli.iugh  ii,  >:r!  it  houses  it  was  some- 
times t.cl.ly  worked  ami  dtcuraicii.  As  glass  grcir  cheaper  it 
gradujlly  oastcil  all  uihcr  niaunaU,  but  llic  horn  lanlem  which 
n  IS  .ilroady  ancient  in  the  ijtb  century  was  still  being  used  in 
Oh  early  part  of  the  tgth.  By  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
lanterns  in  rooms  had  been  superseded  by  the  candlestick. 
The  collapsible  piper  ItntCTM  of  China  and  Japan,  usually  known 
es  Chinese  laaUnUt  lie  iMniIw  4V  cyliodiinl  in  ahepe^  and  the 
paper  is  pleated  and  when  not  fa  use  tioUi  Hat.  For  ahiminative 
and  decorative  purposes  they  are  coloured  with  patterns  of 
flowers,  Sic.  The  lanterns  carried  by  the  ordinary  foot  passenger 
are  made  of  oiled  paper.  In  China  the  "  Fca=.t  of  Lanterns" 
takes  place  early  in  the  New  Year  and  Listi  for  tour  days.  In 
Japan  [he  festival  of  Don  is  somi-limt-s  l.no\vn  as  the  "  fcist  of 
lanterns."  It  is  then  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ancestors  return 
to  the  household  altar.  The  festival  takes  place  in  July.  The 
"  bull's^ye  "  lantern  has  a  convex  lens  whkfa  concentrates  the 
light  end  allows  it  to  be  throw)  fa  the  shape  «fn  fiverging  cone. 
The  **  daifc  linteni "  ha»«  limllcr  er  ffide  «RMfNMiit  by  which 
the  %h(  can  be  shut  off  at  wiR.  Sh^*  bnteim  are  med  as 
masthead  or  other  sign.il  lights.  On  Trajan's  column  is  a  rrprc- 
scntation  of  a  heavy  po<i[>  bntcrn  on  a  ship.  The  ships'  lanterns 
of  the  l6th  and  i;f!i  n  ii:i:iic^  wtrc  highly  ornamental,  especially 
when  placed  on  the  \»x)\t.  At  the  .-\rmtria  Real  in  Madrid  is  a 
culliciiun  of  these  16th-century  ships'  lanterns.  The  protected 
cages  which  contain  the  lights  used  in  lighthouses  are  also  kiiown 
as  "  lanterns  "  (sec  LlCBTHOUSSs). 

In  architecture  a  Untern  is  primarily  a  feainewoik  e(  Umber, 
with' wfadows  aU  round,  to  admit  ample  Bgbt,  placed  on  the  top 
of  n  roof.  la  a  broader  sense,  it  b  upBed  to  tboae  portions  of 
baildfags  wMch  are  hugely  perforated  with  windows,  and  more 
especially  to  the  upper  part  of  the  towers  of  cnhedrals  and 
churches,  as  in  the  octagon  of  Ely  cathedral,  or  the  tower  of 
Boston  church,  Lincohi^hire.  The  term  is  alvj  applied  to  the 
entire  church,  as  in  the  case  of  Bath  Abbey  church,  which  was 
celled  the  "  lantern  of  England,"  from  the  number  of  its  windows, 
and  St  John's  Priory  at  Kilkenny,  the  "  bntcrn  of  Ireland,"  on 
account  of  tbe  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  which  was 
j4ll.]oqt.  InthelUaahMMKeftyleihelaBlemwastookedtyon 
u  a  decBRtiet  intan  wroowitfatlbe  dew^  ■»  ia  St  feicf 's. 
tofli^     lavdMt^  Atribib  ttd  St  nah^ 

Ifagic  or  Opticct  Lantern. 

The  magic  or  optkal  lantern  is  an  instrument  for  projecting 
08  a  white  wall  or  screen  largely  magnified  representations  of 
traaiparent  pictures  paimod  or  photographed  on  glasa,  or  of 
objccte— crystals,  animals,  fa— carried  on  glass  slides  or  in 

fcwlllll  If  the  hgfat  Uamnea  the  object,  tho  pnjecion 
d  to  be  dfattcopic,  if  by  reflected  light,  episoDpie. 
The  invention  of  the  ro^c  Lintem  is  usually  attribated  to 
Athanasius  Kircher,  who  described  it  in  the  first  edition  (1646) 
of  his  .Art  mjs^nn  lti<  is  ti  umbrae,  but  it  is  very  probahly  of  earlier 
diicovery.  For  a  long  period  the  magic  lantern  was  used  chictly 
to  exhibit  coiiuc  pietures,  or  in  the  hands  of  so-called  wizards 
to  stunmoo  up  ghosta  and  p*»f"fTt  other  tricks,  astonishing  to 
tiheielpwiaatol Aeehapleomfcal  priaciplcs  employed.  Within 
nant  yean,  bewtMr.  tkg  optinl  laMem  has  been  greatly 
imprawcd  fa  rwHifraclwat  aad  its  uw  widely  extended.  By 
its  means  finely  etecuted  photographs  on  ghtk  can  he  shown 
greatly  magnified  to  large  audieaces,  thus  saving  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  preparing  larKc  d;ai;ruir.'>.  When  iuitabl>' 
constructed,  it  can  be  used  in  the  iorm  oi  »  miciosco|>e  to  exhibit 
•oa  screen  the  furms  and  movements  of  minute  living  organisms, 
flc  to  show  .10  an  audicace  dchcaU  pbysicai  and  cheiaital  cxpcii- 


mcnts  which  could  otherwise  be  seen  only  by  a  lew  at  a  tioio 
Another  appluaiiun  of  tbo  Optical  hotem  b  fottad  ia  tlMt 

cinematograph  (v  ). 

The  optical  Linlern,  in  V.s  simpler  forms.  con»ist*  o(  the  foltowing 
parts:  (1)  tbe  lantern  body,  (2)  a  tource  o(  light,  (3)  an  optic  al 
syMcm  for  projecting  the  images.  ^  The  linicrn  tx>dy  i»  a  rectangular 
casing  usually  made  of  Ruaawan  iron,  but  aoasetimes  covered  witJi 
wood  (which  must  be  protected  by  aabestosat  part*  liable  10  •**T*giT 
by  heat),  provided  with  the  openinj;*  neoetaaiy  lo  the  insert  ion  of  UW 
source  o(  light,  windows  for  viewing  the  same,  a  chimney  for  con- 
veying away  the  prodtjct*  of  eombuMion.  fittings  10  carry  the  slide* 
and  the  optical  system.  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  Unterrs.oil  lamps 
were  commonly  un^s],  .ind  in  the  toy  forms  cither  an  oil  flame  or  jso 
ordinary  gas  jet  is  still  employed.  Natural  petroleum  burnt  in  O 
specially  conitrucfcd  lamp  by  means  of  two  or  tbrre  parallel  wicks 
set  cdBcways  to  the  lease*  was  employed  in  the  sriopticon,  an  im« 
proved  lanttta hnMNied  in  Amrnca  which  gave  well-dc6n«d  pictoeaa 
6  to  I o f t.  twiB— mer.  The  Ar^iand  gas  burner  al«o  found  applicatioa. 
A  great  improvement  atandid  the  iiiinxlui  ti^'n  of  lime-light,  i  t. 
the  light  emitted  by  a  til  «  i.  lime  ni.clc  iiv  .uiji  v ,  rit  by  an  im- 
pinning  oxyhydrogen  or  1  .\vv;en-coal-i:as  H.inir.  and  the  rcadiiwis 
mill  Hhuli  hv<iii'v;i-n  ,u;d  o\yt;en  can  lie  pri  itircd  and  rendcrctl 
available  by  comprcssioo  in  steel  cylinders  arvo  the  increased  com- 
mercial supply  of  ooal-caa  craatly  popnhuiacd  these  illumieama. 
Many  fcapioiwiiwu  have  Gsen  ohof  en  tbe  original  appamuo. 
The  llmc-cylinders  are  specially  preonred  to  withstand  better  the 
disintegrating  effects  at  the  fl.-ime,  arM  are  mounted  on  a  rotating  pin 
in  order  that  fre>ih  surfacei  may  t>c  brought  \nlo  play.  Cones  of 
circOnia  are  .lUi  ij-.<ii  in  the  vime  ;  , ji  ,i  thorium  mar.tle  in 
conjunction  with  altohol  vapour  ni.iy  !><•  emiiloyed.  Two  ty  r*'*  of 
burner  are  in  use:  (1)  the"  blow-throu)(h  jet.  '  in  which  the  ux>^;en 
i*  forced  through  tbe  j«  of  the  burning  gas  (this  is  the  salcst  type), 
and  U)  whaee  the  gasss  are  mixed  before  combustion  (tkiaisdMmaiio 
dangerous  hot  rao  the  mora  powerful  type).  Ether  Dumen  arc  aho 
in  U9C.  In  one  type  tbe  oxygen  suoply  is  di\-idcd  into  two  streams, 
one  of  which  pasacs  through  a  cnarober  containinit  cotton  wool 
wMkcd  with  ether,  and  then  rejoins  the  undiwrtc<l  stream  at  the  jet. 
The  application  of  the  incandescent  cj>  rruntle  is  limited  by  the 
intensity  of  tbe  heat  emitted  and  the  large  area  of  the  source.  Of 
electrical  ilhminBiits  the  platinum  and  carbon  filament  lamfM  am 
not  much  used,  the  Nenwt  lamp  (In  which  tbe  preliminary  heating  to 
effected  by  a  spirit  lamp  and  not  by  an  auxiliary  ooil)  beiag  piaiwead* 
But  (lie  arc  light  ia  undoubtedly  the  be»i  illumitum  for  use  fa  thw 
projecting  lantern.  The  ariujl  si.u-  of  the  «ourcc  is  comparatively 
srruill,  and  herKf:  it  is  ms-w  .irv  m  rn  .mt  the  carbons  so  thjt  tho 
arc  rem.iins  at  one  p<iint  on  ilir  avis  i>l  i  le  .■>[>( ir .it  \y"i>em.  It  is  .itso 
.ulvivilile  to  V  t  b.ii.li  ihe  e.ul'Ot'.s  rcl.Hisi  li,  to  i me  .iiinlher  .ind  to  tilg 

them,  so  that  the  brightest  pan  o(  tbe  "  crater  "  laces  the  lens. 

Optical  SpHmf-l»  the  odinaiy  (of  vertkally}  fe<|awiBl.ianiem 
the  rays  are  truftspihted  nroogh  a  was  tenaea  the  "eoadenser,** 

then  tnnnigh  the  object,  and  finally  throiqtfa  another  lens  termed  tho 
"  objective."    In  the  horiaonially  proiecting  types  tbe  light,  aftaf 

passing  through  the  conden-ser,  is  retlectetf  vrrtically  by  a  plane 
mirror  inclined  al  45'  I  1  ili'-  dirtvti.jii  of  the  li({ht;  it  then  traver-^"» 
another  lens,  then  the  oliject.  then  the  objective,  and  is  (inaily 
projected  horirontally  by  a  plane  mirror  intlined  at  ^5*,  or  by  a 
right  angled  glasa  prism,  the  nypotbenuae  (acc  of  whtcfa  is  siKtred. 
In  epiKopic  luoiMtieo,  the  Mgu.  haw>ag,tfniNned  the  condetucr. 
is  reflected  on  to  the  object,  pisoed  bemjootally.  by  an  inclinod 
mirror  The  rays  reflecting  the  object  then  traverse  the  obj<f  live, 
and  are  then  projected  horizontally  by  a  mirrororprism.  Thisdevii  e 
inverts  the  oliject:  a  convenient  remedy  is  to  place  an  erecting  pn>m 
be-(oie  till'  I  he  oln»tt  of  the  cot>den»er  i»  to  collect  a»  n'.u<.h 

ll^ht  as  (wsstblc  from  the  source,  and  pass  it  through  the  obji-ct  io  a 
uniform  beam.  For  this  purpose  the  condenser  should  subtend  aa 
Urge  an  angle  as  possible  at  the  source  of  light.  To  secure  riils,  le 
should  be  tolerably  large,  and  its  distance  from  the  light,  that  is.  its 
focal  length,  smalL  Since  cfleciive  single  lenses  of  Large  diainetcr  are 
neef«>arny  of  long  focus,  a  really  ijood  condenser  of  considerable 
di.ini(  ter  and  \i  t  of  shurt  lixrus  must  l>c  a  f oiubin.itinn  of  two  or 
more  h  nM-i.  ft  is  e^senIial  that  the  coiiden.-^r  be  skhile  ar.d  limpid 
and  free  Itom  defet_ti  or  striae. 

In  the  earlier  lanterns,  as  still  io  the  cheaper  forms,  only  a  single 
plano-convex  lean  OT  boil'ai«|iO  BM  omphyd.oa  a  condenser.  A 
enod  compound  ceoaMMer  Mr  MOMaiy  work  Is  that  proposed  by 
llerschd,  COOSiatiMg  of  a  nbmveK  leas  arrd  a  rm-ni«eus  moumed 
foKcttwr  with  the  coauwe"  sids  of  the  rrieniM  is  next  the  light. 
Other  types  employ  two  pUlMXOn\'<ex  Itnsts.  the  curved  surr.ices 
nearly  in  conljct;  or  a  concaxtxonvcx  and  .1  pl  in  j  i.or.vc'i  h  ns. 
Or  it  ni  iv  U-  .1  triple  rijmbin.ition.  the  olijif  t  always  iH-inj  to  increase 
tlie  .ipenurt-  The  dir u^  mii-t  not  l>e  so  short  as  to  brinjj  the  lens  too 
near  the  light,  and  render  it  liable  to  rracic  from  the  mtcnsc  heatw 
In  aeino  Iwaena  (M»  ll  gnarded  agsiest  by  nlaciog  a  plau  «( thia 
giaas  between  the  eoodcnser  and  the  t%ht.  If  the  source  of  light  be 
broad,  an  fris  diaphragm  may  be  introduced  so  as  to  eliminate 
inciualities  in  illumination. 

The  function  of  the  objective  is  to  produce  a  miirnified  Inverted 
imace  of  the  picture  on  the  screen.  In  toy  Ijnttnis  it  i>  a  rin>|'le 
daublxoawa  lent  of  stwct  focus.  This,  bowvvcr,  tan  eal>  {woducc 
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1  nml  picturr,  and  that  not  \rry  distinct  at  the  cdxet.  The  bnt 

objective  is  the  portrait  combiiuliun  lens  usually  ol  the  IVtzval 
typtli  u»«l  in  ordiiurv  fihoii>jr.i()hi<  cjitht.il  Tnc>e  .ire  cirvlully 
Corrrctfd  botli  for  ^jpfitrKal  aii<l  <,  (;r.nii.i;  i<:  .ibi  rr.itiiiri.  »hi.  h  is 
fbnlutcly  essential  in  ibc  objective,  although  not  so  ncccMary  in  the 


tH)uU.—Tb»  flomninntir  objects  uttd  for  eidiibidiic  with  the 
I  are  Mined  "  flide*  "  and  consist  o(  piaurcs  printed  on 
Solid  object*  mounted  on  glass  after  the 
of  iWDiMiBK  microKopic  object*  are  abo  powble 
4  eddbitioa.  and  hoUow  kUm  tanks  conuining  onaniaais  or 
NbRanccs  undergoing  some  alteration  are  also  avail.ibic  for  ute  with 
tht  lantern,  if  it  be  ncves^-iry  to  eliminate  the  heal  ra\s.  wlijih  may 
act  dclctcriously  on  the  object,  a  vcitsel  i%  introduceti  containing 
dthcr  water  or  a  s%  iolaiion  o(  ferric  chloride.  In  the  ordinary 
^Ut  the  picturea  are  painted  with  transparent  water  otr  oil  cokwrs, 
«r|fetM|^aphed  oa  pKcea  tA  gjaaa.  U  paru  oi  the  pictura  arc  to  be 
■eviUc,  two  diaka  of  giaas  arc  employed,  the  one  movable  in  froai 
of  (he  other,  the  fixed  part  of  tho  r  ii  ttire  being  painted  oa  the  fixed 
ink  and  the  movable  part  on  thi-  nxUi-r.  By  means  of  a  lew  tbe 
htlcr  disk  i»  moved  in  its  own  plane:  and  in  this  way  a  cow.  for 
Mm  nee,  can  be  rcprcxrnleil  dniiUin^,  or  a  donkey  cutting  aniuvin^ 
cajiers.  In  the  chromatropc  slide  two  circular  di»ks  of  uU--,  are 
placed  fare  to  face,  each  containing  a  design  radiating  Ironi  the 
ttstre,  and  painted  with  brilliant  transparent  colours.  By  a  sm  ill 
paioB  gearing  in  toothed  vhadtarMdlea*  bands  the  disks  are  mark- 
It  moot  in  opposite  directfaai  fai  thair  own  plane.  The  cflcc  t  (>r « 
dated  b  a  singularly  beautiful  change  of  design  and  colour.  In 
aitroaomical  slides  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodtea,  eclipm.  the 
pkamof  the  moon  or  the  tike  are  similarly  represented  by  mechanical 
■taiu. 

Duuiring  Vtncs. — For  this  purpose  two  magic  lanterns  are 
■ectSiary,  arrangLc)  cither  snic  by  side  or  the  one  on  the  lop  o(  the 
etker.  The  fronts  of  the  lanierns  arc  slightly  inclined  to  each  other 
»  as  to  make  the  iUuminated  disks  tm  the  screen  due  to  cacb  hirtcni 
oincide.  By  menns  of  a  pan-  of  tbin  metallic  shutters  tcraloating 
>•  conb-like  teeth,  and  movable  by  a  rack  or  lever,  the  light  from 
other  lantem  can  be  gradually  cut  off  at  the  same  time  that  the  light 
from  the  other  is  allowed  gradually  to  fall  oo  tbt  scnca.  In  this  way 
one  view  appears  to  melt  or  dissolve  into  aaotker.  lUt  mttf^ 
■ent  was  hrst  adopted  by  Childe  in  l8l  I. 

Pkuilumatorta. — In  this  arrangement  the  fwctures  on  the  scrren 
*{pcar  graduiilly  to  increase  or  dimmish  in  size  and  brightness.  To 
tflta  this  a  semi-transparent  scraen  of  cotton  or  other  material  is 
owd,  the  lantern  being  behind  and  the  audience  in  fronL  The 
batera  Is  wwiinad  on  s*seb  sa  that  It  can  be  raindly  aovcd  up 
>s  or  wltlMlmwsi  ffMB  the  icrceii;  aad  an  automatic  awangcrecnt 
a  provided  whereby  simultaneous^  with  this  the  objactiM  i»  made 
to  approach  or  recede  from  the  sude  so  as  to  focos  the  pfeture  on 
the  screen  in  any  position  of  the  lantem.  In  thi«  way  a  very  small 
picture  ip^K-.Trs  gradually  to  grow  to  enormous  ditni  n»i<jn». 

See  L  Wnghi.  Ofnual  Prtftniom  (lAfi);  £.  Truut._rra««  J*i 
Asjrcdons  (Pans.  l897aa4af0l}:P.fi 
«HU  (Lcipxig,  1909J. 


f,  the  name  given  to  insects  beloDging  to  the 
iMiWm  of  the  ttoBipim.  and  mknUle  to  the 
fMi  M^sra  ami  tUM  lofM.  They  «n  mtMf  «f  htge  rize, 
lill  tiaperficial  resemblance  lo  lepidoplcra  due  to  their  brilli.inl 
■dvaried  coloration.  Ch.iradcrislic  of  the  group  is  ihe  prc5.cncc 
•  the  front  of  the  head  of  a  l-,i]|low  proem,  ^^mulalin^;  .t  snout, 
Vkicb  is  soaetimcs  inflated  and  as  large  as  the  rest  ol  the  insect, 
■■dtoa  dongatcd,  narrow  and  apically  upturned.  It  was 
^■itved,  iMinly  «n  the  autbodty  of  U»iH  Sihylla  de  M<nan, 
iIm  this  proccsB,  the  io<»lk«i  "hatcni,"  wu  haiiMat  at 
*l|hL,  Linaaetts  adopted  the  sUtcmcM  wit  bout  qucslbn  and 
■rit  use  of  a  number  of  specific  names,  soch  as  Unlernaria, 
i^phorec.  caiiddoria,  tec,  to  illustrate  the  supposed  fact,  and 
Am  aided  in  disseminating  a  belief  which  subsequent  obscrva- 
tnx  hav«  Med  to  MtohUdl  Md  vMch  li  mm  pMnlly 
Rjected. 

UXTBBNS  OF  TBB  DEAD,  the  architactwd  nunc  for  the 
>«il  tmrm  ia  ttona,  found  chiefly  in  lh«  iHHn  aad  wot  of 
fricfccd  «ldi  man  openinga  at  the  tqi>,  where  a  light 
*■>  cddbited  at  night  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  cemetery. 
2**  were  ustially  circular,  with  a  small  entrance  in  the 

■•tr  pari  giving  .iicess  to  thi-  inlirior,  so  as  to  rai>e  (he  lamps 
■y  *  puliey  to  the  required  height.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
n  France  b  that  at  CeDefrouin  (Charcnte),  whkh  consists  of  a 
*c>ctc(  ci|^t  tttechedKBidrcular  ahaf ta,  iMcd  en  a  pedcatal, 
cMmad  «lih  m  cnical  leof  decMMed  «iih  coaes; 
—  MCSttire,  towards  the  main  road.  Oth««napfes 
*■*    Qna  Qmk)  and  Aniigny  (Vknaa). 


Lantern  of  the  Dead  at  Ccllefrouin  (Charente). 

tJUnHANnil  [symbol  La,  atomic  weight  139  0  (0>*i6)]oite 

of  the  mclals  of  the  cerium  groufi  of  rare  earths.  Its  name  19 
derived  from  the  Or  XaiiJii-.-tiv,  (0  lie  hidden.  It  was  first  isolated 
in  iSyi  by  C.  G.  Moi.in<li.r  from  the  "  cerium  "  of  J.  Berzchus. 
It  is  found  in  the  mineraU  gadolinitc,  ceritc,  samarskite  and 
fergusonile,  and  b  tttually  obtained  from  cerite.  For  detaile 
of  the  conplex  process  for  the  tepaialioa  of  the  bnlhanwni 
sahi  from  ccrile,  see  R.  Bunscn  (Potg.  Atm.,  ffirs,  155,  p.  377*); 
P.  T.  Cleve  (BuU.  de  la  soc.  chim  ,  1874,  31,  p.  196);  and  A. 
V,  Welsbach  (Monais.  /.  Chcm.,  18S4,  5.  p.  508).  The  metgl 
was  obtained  by  Mosamlcron  heating  its  chloride  with  potassium, 
and  by  W.  F.  Hillcbrand  and  T.  Norton  {Pog%.  Ann.,  1875, 
156,  p.  466)  on  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  while  C. 
Winkler  (B<r.,  iSoo^  aj,  p.  78)  prepared  it  by  heating  the  oxide 
with  a  ndxtim  Ol  aMigBeifom  and  magnesia.  Muthmann  and 
Weiss  {4iMt  U>>  P*  >)  obtained  U  by  dectidyring  the 
anhydtottt  chhiride.  It  nay  he  readily  hanunend,  bat  cannot 
be  drawn.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6- 1545.  and  h  mdts  at  8io*I 
It  decomposes  cold  water  slowly,  but  hot  water  vfokntfy.  It 
burns  in  air,  and  also  In'ddocfoe  add  biwnfai^  and  b  readOy 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 


Iby  hnmiai 

c,  nitrate  or 


teartnmmi  eaMr.  L«Oi,  b  a  wMie  1 

the  metal  in  oxygen,  or  by  ignitiaa  el. the  carbonate 

sulph.ue.  It  combines  with  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on 
he.itinn  with  maenciium  pow^der  in  an  .if  mo«iphi  re  of  hydrwgrn  forms 
a  hydride  of  probable compoMi ion  l-.i-II,  ((".  Winkler.  Btr.  74, 
p.  (jfX>)-  Lanthanum  kyamndt.  l..i(nH),,  is  a  white  amorj.hous 
powder  formed  by  precipitatniE  lanthanum  salts  by  pota".ium 
hydroxide.  It  decompow>  ammonium  saltv  Lanlkanum  thloride, 
LaCli,  is  obtained  in  tne  anhydrous  condition  by  heating  lanthanom 


ammoniam  chloride  or,  according  to  C.  Madcnoa  (CtmpL  MOrf., 
190s.  40b  p.  ttSi).  by  the  action  of. chlorine  or  hydiwdilunc  acid  en 
the  leMMa  obtained  by  evaporating  the  oxide  wllb  hydncMorie 
add  tkMNns a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass.  By  evaporation  of  a 
aohitioil  ef  lanthanum  oxide  in  hydraehloric  arid  to  the  corsistency 
of  a  syrup,  and  allowinf  the  solution  to  stand,  lar^c  colourless 
crystals  ofa  hydrated  chloride  of  the  composition  'Jl.aCli  l.'illiO  are 
obtained.  Lanthanum  sulfihidf.  LaiSj.  is  a  yellow  powdtr.  obtained 
when  the  oxide  is  heated  in  the  vapotir  of  carbon  liiMilphidc.  It  il 
decomposed  by  water,  with  evoliiiinn  of  sulphuretfed  hydrripcn. 
Lanlhaxum  iulphale,  LaifSOdiOH.-O,  forms  six-sided  prisms, 
iaomorphous  witothoH  of  the  concspanding  cerium  alt.  Bycaralul 
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hratuiK  il  rniv  hr-  muHr  to  ytrW  thr-  anhvHrou*  it-th.  Ijaulkttnum 
HilrjU.  LaiNOili  tjHjO,  ]-.  'jt>tj;nt-<J  by  dis-^jlving  ihc  ox:dc  in  nitric 
aod.  it  cry»taUuc«  m  pLatr»,  and  >»  tolublc  in  water  and  akohol. 
Imtkmmm  «grjW^  I^Cfc  i»  iiwpyid  by  bwdaf  Ote  ante  with 

p-tM.  Itiidecacnpowdby  water  with  UiefonnMioa  of  acetylene, 
■MIMMbClfcyiMc.te.  iLoxIkMMi  Mi-ftMMir,  La^COfSHtO,  occurs 

as  the  rare  mineral  Unthanitr,  forming  RrtyiUi-whiic,  pink  or 
vcllowish  rhombic  priunv  The  atuimc  \ki'i^ht  of  tanthaiuun  hat 
brcn  drtcnnincd  bv  B.  Brauncr  (Pnac.  Cktm.  S«t.,  1901,  IJ.  6j) 
by  it^nition  of  Untnanna  H|plHH  at  SfiOi*  Ct  tfes  WbIm  abodwa 

being  139  (0»  16}. 

LANUVIUH  (more  (ft<pwiltly  Lanhium  in  imperial  times, 
ommL  CitUa  Lavinia),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  some  19  m. 
SJL  of  Rome,  a  little  S.W.  of  the  \'ia  Appia.  It  was  situated 
M  aa  iaoial«d  hill  pro  jectiof  S.  Iran  Lbe  isata  aaat  of  Ibt  Alban 
HHb,  aad  commtniHnt  an  cjtteMlvt  view  over  ike  low  cooatiy 
between  it  and  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  aeaiben  of  the  Latin 
LcafTue,  and  remained  independent  untQ  coaqoercd  by  Rome 
in  3j8  B.C.  At  first  it  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, but  .icquircil  it  blcr;  and  even  in  imperial  times  its  chief 
maRibiratc  and  municipal  council  kept  the  titles  of  dictator 
and  tetftUus  respectively.  It  was  eq>ccially  {amoQS  for  its 
rkh  and  mKh  vcneiated  teo^lo  «f  Juno  Sospcs,  fram  which 
OcUvfan  bwwwad  aoaqr  is  ji  ax,,  and  the  poaaurioasof 
wfcM  artwdad  m  fu  m  ue  M^com  (T.  MUtf  in  Mtangrs 
it  rttalt /ran^iatt  tgos,  aoj).  It  |MMawd  many  other  temples, 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pitu,  who  was  bom  close  by,  as  was  also 
Commodus.  Rcrnnins  <>f  !}•■■  :.t;  ;i  nt  thralrc  and  of  tbc  city 
walls  exist  in  the  modern  \illaj;L-,  and  abuvc  it  is  an  area  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  in  opus  rduulJlum,  upon  the  north  Mdc 
of  which  is  a  rectangular  building  in  opus  quadr^ttum,  probably 
connected  with  the  icmpic  of  Juno.  Here  archaic  decorative 
terra-cottas  were  discovered  in  CKavations  carried  on  by  Lord 
Savile.  The  acrapolis  of  \Jm  pnmitive  city  was  probably  on 
the U^mtiMiiitalwve the tcawle  10 tlie north.  Tbeaeighbour- 
bood,  wUa  li  now  eovend  wttli  vineyards,  coaialhM  icnuins 
of  many  RomtB  vOu,  eiM  «f  whick  b  toditkMally  MUOntted  to 
Antoninus  Pfitt. 

Sec  SotizU  dtiH  Scam,  passim.  (T.  As.) 

LANZA.  DOMEMICO  GIOVANNI  GIUSEPPB  MARIA  (1810- 
ttts),  Italian  politician,  was  born  at  Casalc,  Piedmont,  on 
the  15th  of  Fcfaraary  181a  He  Miidied  aedidne  at  Turiji,  and 
fnctfaed  far  tome  years  hi  Ua  native  place.  He  wu  one  of  tlx 
pronxHers  of  the  agrarian  association  in  Turin,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  rising;  of  1S48.  He  was  elected  to  the  Pied- 
moiitesc  [i.uKaini  nl  in  thai  yenr,  and  a:t  i  Jii.I  himself  to  the 
party  of  Cavour,  devoting  his  .-iltt-nlion  t  hii  lly  to  questions  of 
ciononiy  and  finance.  He  became  rr.imstcr  ot  public  instruction 
in  1855  in  the  cabinet  of  Cavour,  and  in  1858  minister  of  finance. 
He  folktwed  Cavour  into  his  temporary  retirement  in  July  t8s9 
alter  the  peace  of  ViUafranca.  and  for  a  year  was 

Ecnt  of  the  Chamber.  He  was  minister  «f  the  interior 
-1865}  in  the  La  Macmocs  cabinet,  and  arranfed  the  trans- 
e  flf  the  capital  to  FloreiKe.  In  maintained  a  resolute 
(^position  to  the  financial  policy  of  Klenabrca,  who  resigned 
when  Lanza  was  a  second  time  elected,  in  1S60.  president  of 
the  Chanil>cr.  Lanza  formed  a  new  cabin't  in  which  he  was 
himself  minister  of  the  interior.  With  Quint ino  Sella  as  minister 
of  finance  he  sought  to  reorganize  Italian  finance,and  resigned 
office  when  Sclla's  prajecta  were  rejected  in  187J.  Hia  cabinet 
had  seen  the  accoai|lliilMMat «{  Italiu  unity  and  tiK  iiMalb- 
tioa  of  an  Italian  fvmuBcnt  fa  Rone.  He  died  fa  Roene  on 
the  9th  of  Uaicb  t88f. 

'  SgBerfegTavamnl.  U  VHatiiim^iiGbmmitnma  dt  vols . 
•  Tiirtn  and  Napk*,  1887). 

LANZAROTB,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part 
ot  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (v-t.).  Pop. 
(iQoo)  17, $46;  area,  316  sq.  m.  Lanaarole,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Caaaries,  has  a  length  of  31  a.  and  a  breadth  varying 
Inn  s  to  to  m.  It  b  naked  and  aMontainous.  bearing  every- 
where marks  of  its  volcanic  origin.  Montafla  Blanca,  the  highest 
potet  (aooo  ft.),  it  cultivated  to  the  eumnit.  In  1730  the  appear- 


violeat  cartlMpiake  fwceded  tbn  rMMmphe,  hgr  whidi  aian 
viHaitt  were  dettnqred.  Is  t8*s  twdicr  voleaoie  eraptfw 

took  place  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  and  two  hOls  wen 
thrown  up.  The  port  of  Naos  on  the  south-east  of  the  islai>d 
affords  safe  anchorage.  It  is  protected  by  two  forts.  A  short 
distance  inland  is  iTic  town  of  Arrecife  (pop.  3o8j).  The  climate 
is  hot  ar.  i  dry .  There  is  only  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water  on 
the  island,  and  that  in  a  position  difficult  of  access.  From  tbc 
total  failure  of  water  the  inhahitanU  were  oace  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island.  Ofomcdaries  are  nacd  aa  bcaata  of  budea. 
Teguise  (pop.  3786).  on  the  north-west  ooMt,  b  tlM  wiidfHM  e( 
the  local  authodtick  A  auait  nbowt  •  fa  vidUl  anantcn 
LaaantofSnm  ftetevcntoa. 

Graciosa,  a  small  uninhabited  i^Innd,  is  divided  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Lanzarutc-  by  a  channel  1  m.  in 
width,  which  affords  a  capacious  and  safe  harbour  fur  1  irgc 
ships;  but  basaltic  cliffs,  1500  ft.  high,  prevent  intercourse  with 
the  tnhabiled  pan  of  Lanzarote.  A  few  persons  reside  on  the 
little  island  Allcgranza,  a  mas*  of  lava  and  cfadct*  ^tcd  at 
various  limes  from  a  now  f^inrt  wicUOk  the  catCT  4)f  wUdb 
has  stiU  a  wctt-dcfined  edpw  . 

UUn,  tAMt  (iTsa^Sto),  Italtan  awlbidmin,  was  bee« 
in  1739  and  edticated  as  a  priest.  In  1773  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  galleriet  of  Florence,  and  thereafter  studied 
Italian  painting  and  Etruscan  antiquities  and  language.  In 
the  one  field  his  labours  are  represented  by  his  Slono  Piitoni  a 
di  '.U  the  first  portion  of  which,  containing  the  Florentine, 

Sicncse,  Roman  and  Neapolitan  schools,  appeared  in  1792, 
the  rest  in  I7g6.  The  work  is  translated  by  Roaooe.  In  archae- 
ology hia  great  achievement  wa»  Mlmgm  Sirmm  (1789)* 
followed  V  ^afff*  ddfe  ItefM  Tm.  anlWb  (iM).  In  bfa 
memeir  oft  Ike  s»«dled  EtniicaB  vaaes  {Da  «ut  anlielf  iipbUt 
tolgamente  ekiamati  Binueki,  1806)  Laaai  rightly  perceiveel 
Iheir  Greek  origin  and  cbararteri  Wimt  was  true  of  the  anti- 
quities would  be  true  also,  he  arRued,  <rf  iheEtrusran  languapc, 
and  the  object  of  the  Saaia  di  lingua  Etrusca  w.^.s  Id  prov;  that 
this  language  roust  be  related  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples — Romans,  Umbrians,  Oscans  and  Greelu.  He  was 
allied  with  £.  Q.  Visconti  in  hb  great  but  never  accomplislied 
plan  of  ilhrtt rating  antiquity  altogether  from  existing  literatim 
and  mtattmcttt^  Hh  anllww  al ancient  sculpture  and  iu  varioua 
styles  appeared  as  an  appenSx  to  the  Saggio  di  lingua  Etnuca, 
and  arose  out  of  his  minute  study  of  the  treasures  then  added 
to  the  Florentine  collection  from  the  Villa  Medici.  The  abuse  he 
inet  with  from  later  writers  on  the  Etruscan  language  led 
("orssen  [Spr.uhe  d<r  Elrusker,  i.  p.  vi.)  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  hi5  real  services  to  philology  and  archaeology.  Among  his 
other  productions  was  an  edition  of  Hcsiod's  Works  and  Days, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  a  translation  in  una  rima.  Begun  in 
i7Ss.U«i*fscutandca«a|dctediai<o8.  TI»lMto<MBwaik* 
closes  wftb  til  0|«rt  mw,  a  leriei  «f  titlthil  cb  spiritHl 
subjects.  Land  died  on  the  30th  of  March  1810.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  by  the  side 
of  Michelangelo. 

LAOAO,  a  town,  port  for  roasting  vessels,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the 
Laoag  river,  about  5  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island.  Pop.  (1903)  34,4S4:  >9<'3>  "f^c  the  ccnm 
had  hea»  taitao.  the  nmnkipaUQr  of  San  MicoUa  (pop.  ivea, 
10,880)  WB8  added  to  Laoag.  Laoag  b  on  an  eitoslve  coaal 
plain,  behind  which  b  a  picturesque  range  of  hiDs;  it  is  well  built 
and  b  noted  for  its  fine  climate,  the  name  "  Laoag  "  signifying 
"  clear."  It  is  especially  wull  etjuipped  for  handling  rice,  which 
is  shipped  in  l.irge  quanlilii-s;  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  sugar 
are  also  shi|ii>cd.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  woven 
by  the  \vi)mcn  into  fabrics,  which  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
pagan  tnUcs  of  the  mo'intains.  The  language  b  Ilocano. 

LAOCOOH,  fa  Greek  tcfcod  a  hntbcr  of  Anduaes,  win  had 
been  npifcrt  d  ApoUo.  but  hnving  profaned  the  tenpleaf  tte 
god  he  and  his  two  sons  were  attacked  by  serpents  while  preparlni 
to  sacrifice  a  bull  at  the  altar  of  pMcidon,  in  whose  scrvtoe 
Laoeaoa  waa  then  4c8fag  as  p^M.  ibrnddMo— I  nwtiv  leg 
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ttr  fnmfeAincfit  owmw^cJ  fb  Us  bsvfiif  wnwd  tlic  H^ojahs 

iC'i'  jt  thx  wooflcn  h<>rM-  li  ft  !  y  the  Cre«ks.  But,  whaltvcr 
iu--  trirr.c  ciiy  have  btcn,  llit  punishment  sfaniLs  out  c\cn 
*m  nc  the  tngcdi<s  of  Greek  li^icn  !  .is  n.-irkcil  by  its  horror  — 
psruculAriy  M  as  it  comes  to  as  in  \upi  yAcnad,  iL  199  sq  ), 
■ad  as  it  b  rrpmentcd  ia  the  maible  group,  tlie  LMOOon  t:i 
tlte  Vatican,  la  the  oldest  existing  venion  of  the  legend— that 
ti  AMiMia  o(  MiteliHt  which  has  so  (u  been  preserved  in  the 
Mceipta  «i  Ptndm  ifca  nkmkf  k  kmmed  hy  tha  im  that 
ariy  «m  «f  the  tiro  MM  ti  UM;  and  tkb,  w     beat  paiatcd 

«Bt  {Arch.  Ztitunt,  1879,  p.  167),  agrees  with  the iUtaVRUtion 
aWch  Goethe  in  hu  PropyUuc  liad  put  on  tlw  naible  group 
m-ithout  reference  to  the  literary  tr..iiiiior>.  lie  says;  "The 
youn|5cr  son  Strugjtli-s  and  is  ptjwcrlcss,  and  is  alarmed;  the 
lithcr  struggles  i.u  :I<  i  isvcly,  indeed  his  efforts  only  ir»crcase 
tha  oppOBlion;  the  eider  son  i»  kaM  of  all  injurctl,  he  feels 
lAhar  ansimh  nor  pain,  but  kt  ii  horritied  at  what  he  sees 
>«H>eBlm  to  hb  father,  andheMWMt  wMk  ha  piahca  the  caib 
«f  Itaaacqiaal  off  from  Ualcffk  «BeiitlaHaaobicflver.  «itne», 
aa<pMlk|puilBll»iMida«.aadi  the  work  ia  then  mapfetc" 
Agua.  'the  gradaddn  of  the  fairident  is  this:  the  father  has 
becoinc  pov.'crlrts  among  t)ic  f  its  of  the  serpent;  the  younprr 
son  has  stiU  sironRth  (or  n-,isiancc  but  is  wounded;  the  ckirr 
has  a  prospect  of  cscajvc."  I,c<«sing,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained the  view  that  the  marble  group  illustrated  the  version 
of  the  legend  given  by  N'irgil,  with  such  differences  as  were 
accessary  from  the  different  limits  of  representation  imposed 
«•  the  arts  of  sculpture  aitd  of  poetry.  These  limits  rcqt^red  a 
■aw  dajnteaobi  aad  tUa  ha  a>dmeak  hi  hia  alMl  iaaMwa  wocfc, 
iMikum  (m  tha  oMo»  of  Hatt>  PIlBWrf,  Baths,  i*?*,  in 
vhlch  the  subseqMM  attidsm  b  oalkctid).  The  date  of  the 
Laocoon  being  now  fixed  (see  Acesakdcs)  to  40-20  b.c  there 
tan  no  r,u«lion  of  copv  InR  \'irgil.  The  group  rcj  ri-s<n!s 
the  <.-\!reme  oi  a  pathetic  tt-nilcnty  in  sculpture  (sec  Gbi  lk  Akt, 
fbte  I.  fig.  sj). 

LAODICBA,  the  name  of  at  kast  eight  dtics,  foundvd  or 
renovated  In  the  bter  HcOenk  period.  Most  of  them  were 
(•ended  by  the  Selcudd  kings  af  Syria.  Sdeocust  fouader  of 
the  dyMaty,ia  laid  by  Appian  to  bam  aaaied  five  citica  after  his 
■oihwt— fflcfc  Ihoaia  thataMmrealaiol  thaSsieoridae 
fraen  tha  Ahhui  Sbb  to  tha  hMiIns  of  Indb  wcfbtddtica  called 

Larwlicca,  as  also  Sclcuda  {q.v  ).  So  long  as  Creek  ci\nlization 
held  its  ground,  these  wxre  the  comnicrci.il  and  social  centres. 
The  chief  are  Laodicea  ad  Lycum  (itc  below);  Combuila  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Lycaonia  and  Tisidia;  a  third  in  Pontus; 
a  fourth,  ad  mart,  on  the  coast  of  Syria;  a  fifth,  ad  Libanum, 
beside  the  Lebanon  mountains;  and  three  others  in  the  far  cast — 
Media,  Pcnia  and  the  bwcr  Tigris  valley,  in  the  latter  countries 
Graek  dviiiaatfan  waa  abort-lived,  and  the  laat  ibna  dtiea  dia- 
ivpcafad;  tha  other  five  cautiaDid  poet  tbcaa^wntAe  Greek 
md  Itwiw  period,  and  the  seoond,  tUrd  and  iowth  retain  to 
the  present  day  the  ancient  name  under  the  pfanundation  Ladik , 
La  liliiych  or  Lat.ikia  iq.v.). 

Laodio;*  ai>  Lvcfi!  (mod.  Denhli,  q.v.)  was  founded 
probabl>  by  Antiin  h'.;-.  II  1  I  co^  (261-468.0.),  .md  named  after 
his  wife  Laodicc.  Its  site  is  dose  to  the  station  of  Gonjcli  on  the 
Aoalofian  railway.  Here  was  one  of  the  oldest  homes  of  Christ- 
lanityand  the  seat  of  ooeoftbeaeven  churches  of  the  Apocaiyiiae. 
Hhy  suta  (v.  »9)  that  tha  taum  was  aUlcd  in  cider  tines 
Dioipelia  and  Rhoaa;  but  at  an  cady  pedod  CekaM^  a  lev 
aalce  to  the  eaiC,  end  fficrapolie,  «  n.  to  the  aoeth,  wm  the 
grr  ■  n tics  of  the  nct(;hbourh<x>d,  and  Laodicca  wasof  noimport- 
.incc  till  the  Selcudd  foundation  (Strabo,  p.  578).  A  favourable  site 
was  found  on  some  low  hills  ui  alia,!.!.!  furmaiion,  .-iliout  2  m.  S. 
oftheriverLycus(ChurukSu)andQm.  I'.. of  ihc  confluence  of  the 
LyLUsand  Maeandcr.  The  great  tr.i  lc  r  utc  from  the  Euphrates 
and  the  interior  passed  to  it  through  Apamca.  There  it  forked, 
one  branch  going  down  the  Maeander  veBey  lo  Megiwiia  aad 
lhaweneethtoE|ibce«i,«diMaac8ef  aboNt  «o  Mit  aad  tha  Other 
bnndk  cnedtaf  the  naaatak*  by  n  ceay  paea  la  PUidripfelh 
and  the  Heraraa  vaDey.  Sardis.  Thyatira  and  at  last  PeffttHMW 
St  Paul  (CeL  hr.      alhidea  to  the  attuetioD  of  Laodifaa  haide 


Coloasae  and  Hierapolis;  and  the  order  in  whiih  the  last  five 
churches  <A  the  Apoc.ilypic  are  enmneniic.i  (Rev  i  11)  is 
explained  by  their  po&jiion  on  the  road  just  descnbed.  I'Laccd 
in  this  siluaiion.  in  the  centre  of  a  very  fertile  district,  Lacxiicea 
ivcame  a  rich  dty.  It  was  famous  for  its  money  transaclieae 
I  vCic.  Ad  Fam.  iL  17,  iii.  5),  and  for  the  beautiful  soft  wad 
grownby  the  sheep  of  the  ooui>try(Sciabos7C).  Hmb  pninta  ait 
referred  to  in  the  mesnge  to  the  dnudi  (Rev.  B.  17,  tS). 

Little  i>  Iriown  of  the  history  of  the  town.  It  MiRcrnl  gn-atly 
from  a  t.Lv'c  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  but  *oon  recovered  its.  pro- 
spc.'ifv  Irr  tlx-  Roman  empire.  The  Zeu*  of  Laodicea,  »ith  the 
cur:  us  1  [  l;  hi-t  <ir  .A»i»,  U  a  frt^jucnt  symbol  on  thecit>  coin*. 

Ho  Ii  rc^rcM-nted  standing,  .hoidioB  in  the  extended  right  hand  an 
(  .i  .;l>-.  in  the  kil  a  (pear,  the  kuXo  pura.  Not  far  from  the  city  was 
t!ic  temple  of  Men  Karou.  with  a  great  medical  school;  wh3e 
I  -iijijicca  itwlf  produced  tooe  famoos  Sceptic  philosophers,  aad 
c  .1  \-e  origi  n  to  the  royal  (amifjr  of  MeaiOW  and  Zetuw,  w^oae  eurioBB 
111  -..^rv  h.i*  txx-n  liluiiratcd  ia  Rcent  times  (VV.  H.  Waddingtoa. 
Mru.n.  ri  dt  .\umtim.  sor.  ii,;  Th.  Mommicn,  Ephem.  Epttrapk.  i. 
and  11.;  M.  C.  K.i>i  t.  Sfilir!  ft  U  Colje  Liilm!t;uir.  ch.xp.  v.).  The  city 
fill  firully  int-i  1!  a  i\  in  i'il-  frontier  u-ar»  with  Turkish  in\  iders. 
Its  ruin*  are  of  vkutr  extent,  but  not  of  great  beauty  or  interest; 
these  iaao  doubt,  however,  that  aaieh  baa haeaboriedbeaeath  the 
f iirface  by  the  frequent  eanhqoalBss  to  erakh  the  «Sstrict  k  eapoaed 
{-■•'     -  ss.,;  T.ir,  Ann.  xiv.  17). 

s  >  .» .  M.  Rjmsav.  Ctli*s  and  Biskopriez  of  Pkrypa,  i.-R.  (1895): 
teltrri  lo  Ihf  Srem  Ckurckri  (1904);  and  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Cockerel)  in  the  Anliquitui  0]  Jcnia,  vol.  iiL  pi. 47-51.    (A.  H.  S.) 

LAODICBA.  fYlfOO  OF.  hdd  at  Leodfoea  ad  l«cam  k 
Phrygia,  «0BM  that  btaat  949  aad  jlt  .|w  Bwb;  bai 

Raronius  argues  for  314,  and  others  for  a  date  as  kte  as  399!, 

adopted  sixty  canons,  chiefly  disdpUnary,  which  were  declared 
ecumenical  by  the  roundl  of  Chalcedon,  451.  The  most  sit;nifi- 
cant  canons  arc  those-  directly  aftcfting  the  clergy,  wherein  the 
ilcrcy  appe.ir  as  a  privileged  cl.iss,  far  above  the  laity,  but  with 
sharply  differentiated  and  carefully  graded  orders  within  itself. 
For  example,  the  prksts  are  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  people; 
penitents  are  not  to  be  present  at  ordinatiooe  (lest  they  shoidd 
hear  the  failings  if  CUMidatcs  discussed);  bishops  arc  to  bt 
appointed  fay  tha  MMpolitaa  aad  bk  ioCnfan;  aak4kaG0M 
may  not  dhtiflMRo  the  ileanBtB  ef  tha  Eacbaifct;  dnieB  aia 
forbidden  to  Ic.ivc  a  diocese  without  the  bkhop's  pemissioo. 
Other  canons  treat  of  intercourse  with  heretics,  admission  of 
penitent  hirclns,  baptism,  fasts.  Lent,  angel- worsliip  'foe- 
bidden  .TS  i  iolalrous)  and  the  canonical  boots,  from  wliith  tlie 
.■\]»"  ry;i!'.i  and  Revelation  arc  wanting. 

S>  M  11  i  ii.  5^0  614:  Hardouin  t.  777-79a;  Hefele,  jnd  ed.,  i. 
746  :77  (1  n^.  trans.  iL  39S-3as)>  (T.  F.  C.) 

LAOMBDON.  in  Greek  legend,  aoe  of  Hue,  king  of  Troy  and 
father  of  Poikrccs  (Priam).  The  gods  Apollo  and  Poseidon 
ser^  Ub  Jar  hlie.  ApeOa  «aiidk«  bk  hank  «bla  Pnaeidfla 
b«dlt  the  walk  of  Troy.  Wm  ikwifdoa  nfbied  to  pay  tha 

reward  agreed  upon,  ApoUo  lUlad  the  land  with  a  pestilence, 
and  I'oscidon  sent  up  a  moastcr  fnm  the  sea,  which  ravaged 
the  land.  According  to  the  oracle,  the  wrath  of  Posddon  coaU 
only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  king's  daughters. 
'I  he  lot  fell  upon  llcsione.  who  was  ch.iincd  to  a  rork  lu  aw  . -it 
the  monster'a  coming.  Hcradcs,  on  his  way  back  fiom  the 
land  of  Aa  Aaazons,  offered  to  slay  the  monster  and  release 
HesJone,  m  aoaditioa  that  ho  aboold  leccive  the  woadcrful 
horses  pfeaeatcd  hy  Bm  to  Turn,  Aa  ftthar  «f  Ganynede,  Co 
console  him  for  the  leae  of  bk  iM.  Apb  LaiMdM  bwhe  bk 
word;  whereupon  Herades  retanad  eilth  a  bead  of  aaitleia, 
air.irketl  Tr<  y,  ..n  l  Jew  Laomcdon  and  all  his  sons  except 
rriam.  Acror  ling  to  Diixlorus  Sicuhis,  l„-»omcdon  aggravated 
his  o<Tcn>  e  l>y  Imprisoning  Iphiclus  and  Ttlaniun,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Herades  lo  demand  the  surrender  of  the  horses.  Lao- 
mcdon was  buried  near  the  Scaean  gate,  and  it  was  s.ii  I  ihit 
so  long  as  his  grave  remained  undisturbed,  so  long  would  the 
walls  of  Troy  remain  impregnable. 

Si*  Homir,  ;W.  v.  365.  640,  vii.  451,  xxi.  44I;  Apolkidoni* 
ii  5.  9  >»'l  f>  4:  [>>od.  Sie.  iv.  3i.  4.^  4');  HygMaib  10: 
Horace,  Odet  iiL  3,  aa;  Ovid,  Mtt^m  xt.  194. 

tAOR,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capiul  of  the  department 
of  Aisne.  87  m.  N.E.  of  Paik  00  the  Northern  railway.  Poo. 
(1906),  town.  9787.  ceaaauaa  Oadadiat  Hoops)  is.an.  It  b 
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titualcd  on  an  isolated  ridge,  forming  l«-o  sides  of  a  triangle, 
which  rises  some  jjo  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plain  and  the 
KltletirarolAidoii.  TheauburiisofStMaicdaiid Vkuxartcnd 
ahnr  the  tot  el  Ac  ridge  to  tkt  owtk.  From  the  nii»4y 
•UtlM,  situated  Ib  the  plain  to  the  north,  a  straight  suircase  of 
levrral  hundred  steps  leads  to  the  gate  o(  the  (own,  and  all  the 
roads  connect iiiK  Laon  vviih  the  surrounding  district  arc  cut  in 
xigzags  on  the  sleep  slopes,  which  arc  crowned  l>y  proniciiadcs 
on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts.  The  ijth-ccniury  galciof  Ardon, 
Chenizellcs  and  Soissons,  the  latter  in  a  state  of  ruin,  have  been 
preserved.  At  the  eastern  extremity  ot  the  ridge  rises  the 
dtadri;  «i  ttt  apet  it  jciwdo-gwgdyl  St  MacttD,  ud  at 
lbs  touibcni  end  Mudi  tkt  MiKfciit  sUwjf  of  St  Vfawrat*  The 
deep  depression  between  the  arms  of  the  ridge,  known  as  the 
Cuve  Si  Vincent,  has  its  slopes  covered  with  trees,  vegetable 
gardens  and  vineyards.  From  the  promcn.ide  .iIohk  tlic  line  of 
the  ramparts  there  is  an  extensive  view  northward  beyond  St 
Qucnlin,  westward  to  the  forest  of  St  Cobain,  and  southward 
over  the  wooded  bills  of  the  Laonnais  and  Soissonnais. 

The  cathedral  of  Laon  (sec  Akoutectukc,  Romanesque 
tad  Cotluc  Aithttcclim  ia  RaoK)^  ii  ooe  of  Utt  mott  taipottMi 
awliPMof  theaitof  Iteiatbuid  ijtli  centnfci.  It  took  the 
pbce  of  the  old  cathedral,  burned  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
munal  struggles  mentioned  below.  The  building  is  cruciform, 
and  the  choir  terminates  in  a  straight  wail  instead  of  in  an  apse. 
Of  the  six  lowers  flanking  the  fai^ades,  only  four  are  complete 
to  (he  height  of  the  base  of  the  spires,  two  at  the  west  front 
with  bugh  figures  of  oxen  beneath  the  arcades  of  their  upper 
portion,  tad  oae  at  each  end  of  the  transept.  A  square  central 
ie««rlbfa»»lMa«m«iUiiBthecinHch.  Tte  «Ht  fraat,  with 
Ant  imrImi,  tte  ccatia  oae  torawaatcd  by  a  Caoiwcvbdow, 
ranks  next  to  that  of  Notrc-Dame  at  Paris  in  purity.  The 
cathedral  has  stained  glass  of  the  ijth  century  and  a  choir  grille 
of  the  tSth  century.  The  chapter  house  and  the  cloister  contain 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Sjth  century.  The  old  epbcopal  palace,  contiguous  to  the 
cathedral,  is  now  used  as  a  court-bouae.  The  front,  flanked  by 
turrets,  is  pierced  by  great  pointed  wfaidotiB.  There  is  also  a 
(kMhk  cbittcr  tad  aa  old  dMpd  of  tvtalMeiak  of  a  dMt  iatcrior 
•atbtcitlMdnL  ntdHndiofStllttthdtlaiftnaitktadddlc 
of  the  istb  eeattiry.  The  old  abbey  buildings  of  the  same 
(bundatioa  are  now  used  as  the  hospital.  The  museum  of  Laon 
had  collections  of  sculpture  and  painting.  In  its  garden  (here 
is  a  chapel  of  the  Templars  bclo.-iging  to  the  iilh  century.  1  he 
church  of  the  suburb  of  Vauxnear  the  railway  station  dates  from 
the  nth  and  inh  centuries.  Numerous  cellars  of  two  or  three 
Storeys  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  quarries  in  the  hiU-side. 
laoa  lonat  wbh  Fte  tad  Bdat  a  Uiatflt  oC  iapontat 
fprtw—  It*  faitifioitfcm  waaftt  of  aa  bmer  thse  of  works  on 
the  eminence  of  Lata  itaitt,  tad  two  groups  of  detached  forts, 
one  some  r)  m.  S.E.  abottt  the  village  of  Bruyeres,  the  other 
about  J  m.  W  S  \V  .  near  Laniscourt.  To  the  S.S.W.  forts 
Malmaison  and  C\>r.Jc  cunnect  I^on  with  the  Aisnc  and  with 
Reims. 

Laon  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  possesses 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  lycfc  for  boys,  a  college  for  girts, 
A  adntl  of  tgiicoltoR  tad  iniaiag  mUeaet>  StguHaakiac 
tad  awtUd  wi  Hut  are  carried  aa,  hut  adther  ladartiy  atrtiail^ 

which  b  in  grain  and  wine,  are  of  much  importance. 

The  hilly  district  of  Laon  (Laudanum)  has  alwiyt  had  some 
strategic  importance.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  there  w»»  a  Gallic 
vilhjTir  »here  the  Remi  (inhabifanti  of  the  coiintry  mund  Rrlm») 
K.vl  I  1  mc<t  the  on»et  of  the  confederated  lklg.ic,  \Vhatr\rr  m.iy 
have  been  the  precise  locality  of  that  battlefield,  Laon  wat  fortificti 
by  tbe  Romans,  and  5ucce>sivcly  checked  the  invasioniof  the  Frank», 
DurgundiaM,  Vandals.  Alant  and  fiunt.  St  Rerotgius,  tbe  arrh- 
bhhep  of  Briwa  who  haatiaiid  Oank,  wa*  born  in  the  lumnnais,  and 
It  waa  ho  who.  M  the  eao  of  the  5dl  century,  insritated  the  bishopric 
of  the  town.  Thenceforward  L,aon  «-as  one  ol  the  principal  towns  el 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franka,  and  thr  povMUMon  ol  it  was  often  dis- 
puted. Charlei  tbe  Bakl  had  enriched  itschurrh  with  the  (;ifi  <>(  vrr^' 
nunertMs  domains.  After  tbe  fall  of  the  rari>lim;i  n~  I  ii  ■■,  t  ■  L  t  Sc 
part  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  tbeir  heir,  and  Hugh  Capet  only  »uccceded  i 
hiiitMtg  Mwlf  Bitwirof  ttetewa  hy  <lw  r  italiaaui  rfihtMAtp»  I 


who,  !n  retttm  for  this  service,  was  made  second  rr.  tcsiastieal  pecf 
of  the  kingdom.  Early  in  ll>e  I2lb  cenlurv  the  communo  of  France 
set  about  emancipating  themselves,  and  the  hiuury  of  tbe  commune 
of  Laon  is  one  of  the  riebnt  and  nwrt  varied.  Tht  diiwaa  had 
profited  by  a  temporary  ahaeaoaof  Bishop  Caudiy  ttaaaan  fnti  Ub 
rtfffifnmii  ii  ■  iniaitittlfhtiwiLliai  tiLtaliMiiltin,  piiwhaiiil 
from  tbe  king  of  Fnact  tht  fcWKallon  «  taisAictnKnt.  and  re- 
commenced his  opprrsslonv  The  eonsetjurnce  was  a  revolt,  in  which 
ifir  (  |ri>.o(>al  [xiLite  was  fiurnt  and  the  bishop  and  several  of  his 
p-irtivins  *crf  put  lo  death.  The  tirr  spr\'ad  to  the  cathedral,  aiid 
reduced  it  lo  asncs.  Uf>ca»>-  at  the  result  ot  their  victory,  the  nutcrs 
«cnt  into  hiding  outside  the  town,  whkb  was  anew  pttuaed  by  tlic 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  mfHf  to  awftgr  tht  dWB  tf  Chdr 
bishop.  Tbe  king  ahrmately  fam iliiad  ia  BWatr  tf  uit  Wmp  ttd 
ol  the  inhabitants  till  laM.  After  that  dale  tbe  libcrtlca  of  Laoa 
were  no  more  cooteued  lUI  I  tti,  whta  thtoommune  was  abolished. 
Ounn(t  the  Hundred  Years'  War  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
IJurKundians,  who  Rave  it  up  to  ihf  I'^nglish.  to  be  retaken  by  the 
Ffi  r.i  h  alur  the  e oiiwxrji i  n  of  C  hark-*  VII.  I'nder  the  I  rapue 
l.aiin  tru.K  the  fvitl  vl  ific  L<  Mt;iM  rs,  and  was  lakcn  by  Ht  nrv  IV. 
During  the  campaign  of  1814  NapoJeon  tried  in  vain  10  dt»k>dge 
Bhtchcclmait.  taitTatoaMfiaeerblcwttpthcpowdcraMilMiaeaf 
the  citadd  at  ih*  moment  when  the  German  traoaa  wHtaaltrinf 
the  town,  kfany  Uvea  were  kMt :  and  tht  eihaditl  tal  Iht  m 
episcopal  palace  weft  damaMd.  At  tht  Rttthrtlia  Lata  fm* 
mancntly  \ou,  ita  rank  as  a  I  ihopric. 

lAOt.  a  tcRjiety  of  Fnach  Indo-Cbioa,  btuaded  N.  hy  tkt 
Chiacse  province  of  YaB«an,  W.  by  tht  British  Shan  ttttct  tad 

Siam,  S.  by  Cambodia  and  Annam,  E.  by  Annam  and  S.E.  by 
Tongking.  Northern  Laos  is  traversed  by  the  Mekong  (9  t  ) 
which  from  Chieng-Khan  to  a  point  Ih  iow  Siung-Treng  forms  the 
boundary  between  Laos  (00  tbe  left  bank)  and  Siam  and  Cam- 
bodia (00  the  right).  French  Laos  constilutct  a  strip  of  territory 
between  jee  tad  loo  ok  in  kafih  with  aa  avoift  iwctdth  tf 
IS5  m-.taappadaitttticaof  88^7aetq.ak,aadaptpidatlia 
of  about  sseyooa  lu  aoftbeta  ngfaa  bdtreea  tht  iMumgmA 
Tongking  h  covered  by  a  tangle  of  moimtaln  chain*  clothedwilfc 
dense  forests  and  traversed  by  the  Nam-Hou,  thr  Kam-Ta  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Mekong.  Tlic  culin.iuit  it;p  [Kiliit  cxf  evils 
6500  ft.  in  height.  South  of  this  is  the  cxlcr.- jvr  wiyodcd  pLitca  j 
of  Tran-Ninh  with  an  average  altitude  of  bci  wccn  jooo  and  jooo 
ft.  Towards  tbe  iStb  degree  of  latitude  this  mountab  qWcai 
narrows  ialo  a  nii|e  rtaaiat  p"TtM  to  and  rWmly  t|WtichiR( 

the  cotat  of  At  Chfat  Sit  at  k  daoradt  atatkllKhNiiAv 
between  Laot  aai  Aaoam  foOowa  tbe  crest -tine  of  Ait  taafe.' 
several  petit  tf  which  escecd  6500  ft.  (Pu-Atwat.  over  Seoo  fk). 

On  the  west  its  ramification!,  extend  to  the  Mekong  cactahf 
wide  plains  watered  by  the  affljcnts  0/  that  river. 

Laos  B  inhaJiitcl  by  a  m:\td  fKipul.ition  falling  into  three 
main  groups — the  Thais  (including  the  Laolions  (see  below)); 
varmus  abor^inal  peoples  daased  aa  Khas;  and  the  inbabiianU 
of  neifhbouiinc  cmitiiw^  ««•  Chint,  Aaatai,  Csa^M^Siut, 
Banna,  ftc 

Laos  has  a  niajr  teatoa  Itatiaf  frma  Joat  to  October  and 
corresponding  to  the  8.W.  monsoon  and  a  dry  season  coindding 
with  the  N  E.  nionvwn  and  lasting  from  November  to  Way. 
Both  in  northern  .md  southern  Laos  llic  heat  during  April  and 
Mayiscxcessivr,  the  thermometer reachingi04*F.  and  averagirR 
9S*  F.  With  the  beginning  of  the  rains  the  beat  becomes  more 
tolerable.  December,  January  and  February  are  cod  months, 
the  temperatoie  hi  aooA  Laot  (peuA  tf  tg*)  ataitalM  n**^ 
north  Loot  from  se^  ta  5^.  IktflMtaaof  TkMlMHiaad^li 
tht  tooth,  that  of  the  Bobttaa  aw  dfMiaprfAad  tgrAa  «lNto> 
■ooioiem  of  their  climate. 

The  fnrr'.t^  ront.iin  b.imbix'  a.nd  tr.any  valuable  woods  amongst 
which  (inly  the  teak  of  north  Laos  and  rattan  are  exploited  to 
any  extent;  other  forest  products  are  rubber,  stick  lac,  gum, 
benjamin,  cardamonos,  kc  Ricc  and  maize,  and  cotton,  faidigo, 
tobacco,  sugar-caao  Hi  cwlBMims  are  among  the  cultivated 
plaata.  Ehphaara aiaia— wt  aad  the  fctttu  are  inhabited 
by  tifeit>ptaAe«b  bean,  dear  tndbtrihh.  Buitlaf  tadSdriac 
are  leadhig  ncWgillflt  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  spedcs  of 
monkeys,  tt  wm  m  pctcocks,  pheasants  and  woodcock  are 
found,  and  At  aaplOii  lacladi  oseodBo^  tartkib  wrthoat  aad 

cobras. 

Iti^»lljy  cf  Ubov  aad  dMScahy  of  cewMaicaiiM  fehdM 
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Mrorking  o(  the  gold,  tin,  copper,  argentiferous  lead,  precious 
ttooea  aad  other  minerals  of  the  country  and  the  industries  in 
luenl  are  of  a  primitive  kind  and  satisfy  only  local  nc»is. 
The  buffalo,  ibie  w.  the  hone  and  the  elephant  arc  domesii- 

larfaels cttfwfMMisfcfMtlw balk «f  the CMpwtt»  SwiMMt 

TtiTf^,  their  flesh  forming  an  important  article  of  diet.  Imports 
iit  iDconsiderable,  comprising  chiefly  cotlon  fabrics,  garments 
aod  articles  for  domestic  Ub«.  I'radc  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  and  is  carried  on  for  ibe  most  part  with  Siam.  The 
Mckoag  is  the  chief  artery  of  transit;  elsewhere  communication 
is  afforded  by  tiacka  somelimea  passable  only  for  pedestrians. 
Laang-Prabaag        is  the  priadpal  ceoimercial  town.  Before 

ptBHcs  (MMMf  j)  of  «Udi  thi  chM  wmmt«l  Vii»>TtaiMi 

^  itn-Tiane  was  destroyed  in  iStS  by  tht  Siamese  who  annexed 
i!ie  lerriiory.  In  1893  they  made  it  Over  to  the  French,  who 
{rouped  the  mucngt  into  provinces.  Of  these  there  are  twelve 
each  administered  by  a  French  commissioner  and,  under  his 
Mrvcillance,  by  native  ofliciils  elected  by  the  people  from 
aiMapt  the  Diemben  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  At  the  bead 
administration  there  is  a  cesidnl-aupcrior  stationed  at 
tlwuhll  UpliHi<«6lM>h*dwacMahiid|et.but  was 
•iBUMand  br  CSodiiB^^UM,  Aaaai  and  TongUng.  The 
budget  for  1899  showed  receipts  £78,98^  and  expenditure 
{;7.4i7-  For  1904  the  budget  figures  were,  receipts  £^^,94}, 
expenditure  £76.. Thec)in.  f  souti  ciiif  revenue  are  the  direct 
tues  (£15,606  in  1904),  especially  ihc  |x)U-tax,  and  tbecootribu- 
tioB  from  the  general  budget  of  Indo-China  (£54,090  in  1904). 
He  chiaf  iiaoM  af  «ipca(Utitif  ia  1904  miv  Govwaaiaat  bouse, 
^  CW4A  iiflii»if  mUm^mai,  il7•B•^ 

See  M.  }.  r.  Caalm  Wpy  d^flaalllia  aa  Ini^-Odm  (Ma, 


i90Qi  MdMHegnfhy under  nrooOuNA, Fumcm. 


Laotions,  an  imi>ort:inl  di\  i^ion  of  the  widespread 
or  Shan  race  found  throughout  Indo-China  from  N. 
»nd  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy  as  far  as  CamlKxiia  and  X. 
M  tha  Maby  Penmsula.  This  Thai  family  includes  the  Sbans 
(■per,  and  the  Siameee.  The  name  Lao»  which  appears  to 
Mnn  simply  "  man."  b  the  coOactiwe  Wain  we  tctBforaU  the 
Tlni  peoples  subject  to  Siam.  whfle  Shan,  aafal  t»  be  of  Giinese 
'  ■  i'in,  15  the  cnllrctivc  Burmi-%r  t'-rn  for  those  subjcit  to  H  irma. 
l-iii  ikcn-fore  rather  a  [lohiiral  th.in  an  ethnical  iii:f ,  and  the 
Pf'ipte  cordially  diilikc  tlie  name,  insisting  on  their  right  to  be 
7°bai.  Owing  to  the  diflcreni  circumstances  which  have 
MIcaded  their  migrations,  the  Thai  peoples  have  attained  to 
'■'yh^  dapMS  <l  Qvihiaiioa.  The  Lao^  wba  deiccndfd  Isom 
^  aoaalahi  dbutatt  at  Ybmv  fieehaiB  and  Kwdchew  to 
Ae  highland  plains  of  upptt  Indo-China,  and  dmve  the  wilder 
Kha  peoples  whom  they  found  in  possession  into  the  hills, 
'^'A'  1 1  adojncd  Buddiitsm,  and  formed  small  settle  d  commui)ilic3 
Mjiti  in  which  laws  were  easy,  taxes  light  and  a  very  fair 
''*fTec  of  comfort  was  atl.iincd.  Then-  are  two  main  divisions, 
Lao  Pong  Dam  ("  Bl.ick  i'aunchLaos  "),  so-called  from  their 
(■•bit  of  tattooing  the  body  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  the 

}*»  I^ang  Kao  ("  White  Anadi  Laee ")  whe  da  net  uuoo. 
i«*taKoaiRffiseraBostehbDraltkfaid.  The  Laa  Dam 
*l*fann  the  western  branch  of  the  Lao  family,  inhebitiog  the 

""•••se  Lao  stales  of  Chicng  .Mai  Lapaun,  'Tern  Pre  and  Nan, 
reaching  as  far  south  as  17'  X.    \'arious  intlucnces  have 
^Jl^buted  lo  making  the  Lao  the  pleasant,  easy-going,  idle 
jjj***  that  be  Is.  The  result  is  that  practically  all  the  trade  of 
yt»it«iiil»thebaad»elBa«ihoitCMBese  firms,  of  a  certain 
elB— pean  ba— ■aiidathgB^  ablV  moat  of  the  manual 
connected  imih  the  teak  iadnetry  li  dene  by  Ka  Mus, 
rnigrate  in  Urge  numben  from  the  left  henk  af  the  Mdtong. 
Lao  Pong  Kao,  or  castei-n  branch,  appear  to  have  migrated 
•^•♦h Wards  by  the  more  easterly  route  of  the  Xam-u  and  the 
Wdconj  valley.    In  coni  radistinctlon  lo  the  Lao  Pong  Dam,  who 
derived  their  written  lai^ay  from  the  jkirn^e^Mact^; 


the  present  Siaroesa  writing,  from  which  it  differs  little.  They 
formed  important  settlements  at  various  points  00  the  Mekong, 
notably  Luang  Prabang,  Wieng  Chan  (\'icn-Tiane)  Uhoo  ailll 
Bassac;  and,  heading  inland  as  far  as  Korat  on  tba  MW  lida 

aad  the  Aaaasute  waienhed  ia  tha  eaM»  thw  diavB  out  Iba 
IcM  dvffiaed  Kba  pe<^Ia,  and  even  tba  Gimbodlnii,  at  the  liA 

Pong  Dam  did  on  the  west.  Vicn-Tiane  di:ring  the  i8th  century 
was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lao  principaLtics,  and  was  feared 
and  respected  throughout  Iiivlo-Cluiia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Siamese  in  tSiS.  The  inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  the  Indo- 
Chinese  custonS  of  the  day,  were  transported  to  Lower  Siam.  Tha 
Lao  Pong  Kao  below  18^  N.  are  a  less  merry  aad  IcatWvadous 
people,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  shorter  and  more  thick-act 
than  theee  oi  Uuja%  frabaaj  and  the  wrth.  If  poesible.  Ihqr 
aia  ae  a  ilialliiir  than  die  votcni  lao,  as  they  are  certain]/ 
more  mudod*  The  "  khen,"  or  mouth  organ,  which  is  univciBlil' 
among  them,  It  the  sweetest -toned  of  eastern  instruments. 

After  1S2S  the  Laos  became  entirely  subject  to  Siam,  and  were 
governed  partly  by  khiao,  or  native  hereditary  princes,  partly 
by  mandarins  directly  nomiiuted  by  the  Bangkok  authorities. 
The  khiao  were  invested  by  a  gold  dish,  betcthoi^  ^pitteoB  aad 
teapot,  which  were  tent  from  Bangkok  std  al  Ibcir 

death  ardooaation.  Of  all  the  khiao  the  mettpewtlialllMlba 
prinoB  of  ubon  (is*N.,  105*  E.),  whose  Jurbdtctlon  extcailed 
nearly  from  Bassac  on  the  Mekong  northwar',  :  1  the  great 
southern  bend  of  that  river.  Nearly  all  the  Laci:>  country  is  nov 
divided  between  France  and  SiaB^.aadaa|]r  A  iMVttfliMMi^ 
a  nominal  independence. 

The  m.any  contradictory  eccountt  of  thftlaot  at*  dttCtO  the 
fact  that  the  race  has  become  OMldl  ouatd  with  the  aboriginal 
inhabiunts.   The  haU-casteatmlclMMaBfaMMairilhtheaid 


ttibeae<  Ctwcaticttflckpwiwitaaiywi^ybaawilbilliia 

md  the  MoBgoliaB.  Bat  the  pun  Laoe  are  etOl  dbtlngoMied 

by  the  high  cheek-bones,  small  f1.:t  r.o-se,  oWIquc  i';,r;., 
mouth,  black  lank  hair,  sfkarsc  Lcard,  and  ydlow  complexion  o; 
the  Thai  and  other  branches  of  the  Mongol  family.  In  dis- 
position the  Laos  arc  an  apathetic,  peace-loving,  pleasant- 
mannered  race.  Though  the  women  have  to  work,  they  are 
free  and  well  treated,  and  polygamy  >s  rare.  The  Laos  are  very 
tuperstitfcms,  believe  in  wer-wotves,  and  that  all  diseaiei  are 
canted  bgr  «va  ipiiitt.  Tbcvr  chief  food  it  lice  aad  lab.  Mo^ 
wonen  and  diiwcnallamoke  tobacco.  The  dvfltaadLaaa  were 
long  addicted  to  slave-hunting,  not  only  with  the  sanction  but 
even  with  the  ox^ration  of  their  rulers,  the  Lao  mandarius 
heading  regular  expeditions  against  the  wilder  tribes. 

ri'VMHy  allied  with  the  f.ao.ire  .i  number  of  tribe*  found  throughout 
the  liii;  recions  o(  the  upper  Mck,>n(;.  iM  imtn  \  uimari  and  Kwangal 
in  China  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  .Menam  in  Siai-.i.  They  have  all 
within  rece  nt  times  been  iiartakers  in  the  general  mi'vrniont  tL  v^anls 
the  »outh-wfM  friiTii  the  nighland  districts  of  wuthcrn  China,  which 
h.j«  produced  »o  r^iny  recruit*  for  the  peopling  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
rrniniula.  Of  thi.  group  of  people,  among  wboia  aiair  be  named  the 
\.\<>  Vin.  L.a  nt  en,  Meo,  Musur  iarMtMeq)aad  Kaw.  perhaps  the 
|t>t  kit  run  ami  most  like  the  Lao  aatlittLa— both  names  meaniMf 
t'ri,:in.illy  "  man  " — who  have  in  many  caaes  adopted  a  form  of 
ISuiUhi-m  (llavounNl  strongly  by  their  natural  respect  for  loal 
tpirus  a*  well  as  l.^tt<>oinc)  and  otlier  nlativelv  civili/cd  cumomh, 
and  have  forsaken  tlnir  wand<  riiij^-  h.r  atn.j;  il;.  luli-  l..r  .1  iii..rc 
icttle<l  vina,;c  existence.  Hardy,  wniplc  and  industrious,  fund  uf 
music,  kind-bearteii.  and  whh  a  strangely  artistic  taste  in  drr&s. 
these  people  poisew  ia  a  wonderful  d%ree  the  secret  of  cheerful 
contentment. 

AuTUORiTiEs.— M.  j.  r.  Gamier.  Voyat/t  JfafUntim  en  tni^ 
Chine;  A.  H.  .Mouhot,  Trotyls  in  tkt  Central  Poflt  oj  lni»-Chino, 
Cambodia  and  Ijws  (ii^>4>:  Holt  &  Hallcit,  A  TkontanA  UiUt  on  an 
EUfhant  in  Ihe  .SI1.1H  Sialtt  (1890);  A.  V.  ColquhouA.  Amonttt  ike 
Skins  (.iHSjl;  Lord  Lamington,  Pttx.  R.C.S^  vol.  xiii.  No.  If. 
Archer.  Rfftorl  on  a  Journey  in  Ike  Utkont  WiJley;  Prince  Henri 
d'Orl&an*,  Around  Tonkin  and  Siam  (1894):  M'Carthy,  Krport  on  a 
Sunrv  in  Siam  (1804):  Bulletins,  Paris  Geographical  Society: 
H.  Waringtoo  Smyth,  Mrtu  af  «  Jomrnty  m  «e  lift*  Mtkmt 
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author  of  the  cclcbialed  treatise  called  iTiia  Itk  Kint,  and  the 
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QU  Son,"  which  commonly  tnomM  with  foretguai  the  fafm  << 

"  ihc  Old  Boy,"  or  "  the  Old  Philosopher."  The  Utter  ktgnffr- 
cance  is  attached  to  them  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  translation  of 
the  treatise  published  in  1S6S  under  the  title  of  Thr  Sprrulnliont 
cn  if cl<3 physics,  Polity  and  Moraiily  of  "  the  Old  Pkilosophrr," 
LSo-tsse.  The  former  is  derived  from  a  fabulous  account  of 
LAo-lue  in  the  Skdn  Htim  CkmoH,  "  The  Aocoont  of  Spirits 
aiod  Immortals,"  of  Ko  Huag  !■  the  4tk  ceRtaijr  AA  According 
to  tJtitt  kb  aotber,  after  a  npematural  conceptifm,  cuikd  liim 
tn  lier  wumb  ^y-tv-o  yean  (or  aeventy-tTro,  or  eightymnc  <ca 
ycnrs  more  or  fcwrr  arc  of  liltir  it-.pi irlanro  in  surh  a  rase),  SO 
tint,  when  he  was  born  at  last,  his  hair  was  white  as  with  age, 
and  people  might  well  call  him  "  the  old  boy."  The  other 
meaning  of  the  designation  rests  on  better  authority.  We 
illd  It  in  the  KiVJ  Ytt,  or  "  Narratives  of  the  Confucian  School," 
compfled  in  the  3rd  century  a.o.  from  documents  said  to  ha\'e 
been  preserved  among  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  aod  abo  in 
the  brief  histosy  of  Lio-tse  gfvenjn  tbe  historkal  records  of 
SwMi  Okloi  ^Iwot  100  Mc).  tn  tlie  btter  instance  the 
4Mii|UtiMk«Cdby  Ooahulni^and  possibly  it  originated  with 
MoL  It  shooM  be  regarded  more  as  an  epithet  of  respect  than 
tf  yeais,  and  isequi\-alent  to  "  the  Venerable  Philosopher." 

An  that  Ch'Icn  tr  lU  us  a^xiuf  L!io-tsre  rocs  into  mall  compaM. 
His  M;r  rt.iiiK-  v,  ,y-  .iml  Iji:.  ri.nni;  L'r  h.  He  wa  -  a  n.ilivc  of  the  state 
ofCh'il.anft  w.i'-  t«irti  in  a  h.inilf  t  n<it  (..rfrniii  tlicpn-M-rit  [irt  f<-<  tural 
city  of  Kwci-tc  in  H'  .-nan  prr.vinir.  He  was  one  of  1 1;( m  unlrrs  or 
.historioKniphcnt  at  the  court  of  Chow,  his  special  dep«rtrocnt  being 
tke  chaqr  of  tbe  whole  or  a  portioa  erf  tbe  royal  library.  He  muit 
thaa  have  been  aMe  to  make  Umself  acouainted  with  the  history  of 
Useeuntry.  Ch'krn  doe«  not  mention  the  year  oCWaMrtll,  whieh  is 
enia  said,  though  on  what  Chinese  authority  decs  not  appaBr,  to 
have  talo-n  pLacc  in  the  third  year  of  King  Fhing,  corrr<ipofiding  to 
604  B.C.  That  date  cannot  be  far  from  ihc  truth.  Ttvit  he  wa> 
contemporar>'  wllh  Confucius  is  estahliihi-tl  liy  the  roncurrrnt 
testimony  of  the  I.i  K(  and  the  Kid  Yu  on  the  Confucian  side,  am!  of 
Chwang-tuc  and  Sic-ma  Ch'icn  on  (he  1  ^ist.  The  l»-o  men  whose 
influeacc  has  been  (o  great  on  all  the  subacoucnt  gcncrationn  of  the 
Chinese  people — Kung-tue  (Confucius)  ana  Uo-tsic— had  at  least 
one  interv  iew,  in  517  BX.,  wbes  the  lontr  was  in  hij  thirty-fifth 
year.  The  conversation  between  thm  «tt  fclterettin^.  L9o  was  in 
a  morking;  mood;  Kung  appears  to  the  itreatcr  advantage.  If  it  be 
true  that  Confucius,  when  he  was  hfty-one  vcarsold,  visited  LAo-tste 
asChwang-tszcsaysvinthc  Tkien  I'un.thefijurtccntfiof  histreati-.t>), 
to  ask  about  the  Tio,  they  must  have  had  niotL'  than  one  h-Avr;  n  w. 
Dr  Chalmers,  howc\Tr,  has  pointed  out  that  tmth  rh«  jnK  !"izc  and 
Lieh-tMe  (a  still  earlier  T4oi»t  writer)  prcxlure  ("onfuriDS  in  their 
writings,  as  tbe  loid*  of  the  Philistines  did  the  captkve  Samson  on 
thcirl«ti«««eeaainna.''ti>aMte  TMrtMimeay 
Is  varaelcas  as  to  any  matter  01  lao.  There  may  bavs  been  several 
mectingahelsnen  the  two  in  517  a.c.,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  weretogcdier  in  the  same  place  after  that  time.  Ch'ien  adds ; — 
"  Lio-tsae cultivated  the  Tdoand  virtue,  hi*  chief  aim  in  his  stuiiies 
being  how  to  keep  himself  concc.iled  an-l  miki)'  «.  n.  11c  resided  at 
(the  rapital  of)  (.:how;  but  after  a  lont;  tim-.  v  in,;  the  detay  o(  the 
dynasty,  he  left  it.  and  went  away  to  th<-  (  ..:tc  iPading  from  the 
royal  domain  into  the  regions  beyond— at  the  entrance  of  the  pau 
•i  WMS-ki.  in  «W  ncwh  waste!  Ho  nan).  Yin  HsI.  tbe  warden  of 
Hw  Ctm,  saM  to  Mm, '  Yon  ans  about  to  withdraw  youfseH  out  of 
sight :  I  pray  yon  to  compose  for  me  a  book  (before  you  go).'  On 
tms  L^fto-tsse  made  a  writing,  aetting  forth  his  view*  on  the  tS» 
and  virtue,  in  two  section*,  rontainine  more  than  5000  characters. 
He  then  went  away,  am!  it  v-  n  it  known  srhere  he  died."  The 
historian  then  mentintm  the  n.^mes  of  two  other  men  whom  some 
rej;artl(d  as  the  tri:i'  l.'ir.-t  re.  Qnt  of  them  was  a  L'.  i  I  n,  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius,  who  wrote  fifteen  treatises  (or  scttions)  on 
tbe  pfnetfces  of  tbe  school  of  Fdo.  Subioiasd  to  the  notice  of  him  is 
tke  iimaih  that  Lfto-taxe  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  sialy 
years  old,  or,  as  some  say,  more  than  two  hundnd.  bfeansc  by  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Tdo  he  nourished  hia  longevity.  The  Other  was  **  a 
grand  historiographer"  of  Chow,  called  Tan,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  (?  one  hundred  and  nineteen)  years  after  the  death  of 
Confucius.  The  introduction  of  these  diijoinfed  notices  detracts 
frtmi  the  verisimilitude  of  the  who!,  r.arr.itive  in  whir  h  they  t«:f  iir, 

Finally,  Ch'icn  states  that "  LSo  t^ze  was  a  superior  man,  whohke«l 
to  keep  HI  obscurity,"  traces  the  line  of  his  posterity  down  to  the 
and  century  B.C.,  and  concludes  with  this  important  statement  — 
•These  who  attach  tbemsdves  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Llo-tsir  emvh  mn 
that  of  the  Utenti,  and  the  literati  on  their  part  condemn  l.^o-tsze. 
thus  veriMag  tbe  saying.  *  Partw*  whose  principles  an  diflcient 
cannot  taM  OMnscI  together.'  LI  Urh  taught  that  transformation 
followB,  M  •  wtttcr  of  oonne,  the  doing. nothh«  (to  bring  it  ahoni). 


htrmoaf 

the: 


Aficcptlagtbe  TJe  r«ft  JS:£i«aatlwTeiltaM!e«atk  of  1 
wem^riHNreiniiwiitMNaMa.  CMMlMiiig«fMt«wntMa 

between  five  and  six  tbousaad  diaractcrs,  it  is  bat  a  short 
treatise— not  half  the  size  of  t  he  Goipel  of  St  Mark.  The  nature 

of  the  stibjcft,  howcycr,  the  want  of  any  Iltocrc^iof  thought  or 
of  loficnl  tonncxion  betwctti  it>  <!itkrent  jart.s,  and  t  he  condensed 
style,  with  thi;  tii>.stic  t<n<!enwis  and  {wctical  tcmpcranirnt  of 
the  author,  make  its  meaning  extraordinarily  obKurc.  Divided 
at  first  into  two  parts,  it  has  subsequently  and  conveniently 
been aubt^ndedhito chni^cnb  OMiaf thaohlMt,andibenait 

Some1t«naii  CkthoUc  missionariea,  Vno  ffilcs  ago,  fancied 
that  they  found  a'  wonderful  harmony  between  many  passagrs 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Monlurri  of  Berlin 
ventured  to  say  in  180S:  "  Many  thir.ps  about  a 
Triune  Cod  are  dearly  exprc^'^ed  th.nt  no  cr.e  who 
has  read  this  booli  can  doubt  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  THntty  was  revealed  to  the  Chinese  five  centuries 
before  tfatf  CMiuM  «f  JflMk  Cfariau"  £vcb  RimuMt, 
occupaat  «f  •  CUbo*  cMr  BMBpg,  prtWi*>J  ■!  Mali 
1823  hit  Mtmtire  sur  h  4t  ks  tpirims  it  lAa^sze,  to 
vindicate  the  view  that  the  Rebtew  name  Yah  web  was  phonetic* 
ally  rcpres<  ntcii  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  by  Chinese  characters. 
Th(  se  f.mt  ic5  were  exploded  by  Slantsias  Julicn,  when  he  issued 
in  i^p  hi;  transkUHltf  fhi.'«M»UMliie«l</jtn|.*il 
rote  ef  dt  la  vcrtu. 

The  most  important  thinR  is  to  determiiM  ^Agt 
nadeiataiidbythe  rde,for  r(dil»iaaR|yfeS4MiBaM,«q»ci4r 
hiaHu.aadisff^tlyt>nriitedky*'triMtM.*'  JbBn  ttaaihmtf 
m*  by  **la  voie."-  Chalmers  leavts  it  untranslated.  "Ifc 
English  word,"  he  sa>'s  (p.  xi  ),  "  is  its  ex.tct  equivalent.  Thtie 
tcrm.s  stiggest  thcni«lvcs~the  way,  rtasoii  and  the  word; 
but  they  arc  all  liable  to  objection.  Were  wc  guided  by  ety- 
mology, '  the  way  '  would  come  nearest  the  original,  and  in  one 
or  two  passages  the  idea  of  a  way  seems  to  be  in  the  term;  but 
this  is  too  materialistic  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  trartslation. 
'  Reaaoa,'anfii.MeaMtoboaMinUktaqiuiUqr«rattrib«iieof 
soae  amdOBi  bcfat  Ihm  TUh.  I  jmM  tmriat*  h  lif 
'  the  Word,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Logos,  but  this  would  te  Uk 
settling  the  question  which  I  wish  lo  leave  open,  via.  what 
resemblance  there  is  l)ctween  the  Logos  of  the  New  Test ar.rr.t 
and  this  Chinese  T4o."  Later  Sinolojfues  in  China  have  employed 
"  nature  "  as  our  best  analogue  of  the  term.  Thus  Watten 
{lA«-tae,  A  Study  in  Ckinae  PkUostpky,  p.  45)  says:—  "  la 
the  TAo  T<h  King  tiae  originator  of  the  aolwerse  ia  referred  to 
under  the  aaam  MM4Eii«aiM,  EdMeaoH  Nttimt  aad 
varlmi  dnlpiatiam— which,  however,  leproMnt  oat  Mit 
in  various  manifestations.  It  is  in  nil  nse?  Nature  {TSo)  which 
is  meant."  This  view  has  been  skilfully  worked  out;  but  it  orly 
hides  the  scope  of  "the  \  enerable  Philosopher."  "Nature" 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fruns/j/ww  of  Tdo.  That  character  wts; 
primarily,  the  symbol  of  a  way,  road  or  path;  and  then,  figura- 
tively, it  waa  used,  as  we  also  use  isey,  in  the  acmes  of  mcut  sad 
method  tha  «mrje  that  we  puime  in  naarfiig  fmm  one  thhtf 
or  conecpttoaaothcratteoiidor  iMult.  It  ia  tbe  nane  «f  « 
quality,  flir  Kohert  Dooghtt  haa  wcD  saM  {C^Hfneianism  tmi 
Titism,  p.  189):  "If  we  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sill||l 
word  to  represent  the  7"<fo  of  Lao  tszc,  wc  should  prefer  the  sense 
tn  which  it  is  used  by  Confucius,  'the  way,'  that  is,  ui^o&ot  " 

What,  then,  was  the  quality  which  Lio  Isze  had  in  view,  and 
which  he  thought  of  as  the  Trfo— there  in  the  libraqr «f  Qvn^ 
at  the  pass  of  the  valky  of  Han,  and  when  he  OMt  n, 
theendof  hhllfikMndtheAntoaflfcecMlbCd 
state  ?   It  «M  the  afaaplidty  of  speataadty,  action 
(which  might  he  called  non-artfon)  without  motive, 
free  from  all  selfish  purpose,  re>,tit;R  in  nothing  bat  its  ewa 
arc omplishmcnt.    This  is  found  in  the  phenomena  of  the  materfil 
worid.    "  .All  things  spring  up  without  a  word  ^ken,  and  k'  * 
without  a  claim  for  tlwir  production.   They  go  through  their 
processes  without  any  df^pl^  of  pride  in  them;  and  the  rtaaha 
tn  iMliKd  withoat  any  aisumpiioa  of  ownenhiik.  It  is  etriat 
to  iha  il— ui  «f  MRk  MBanpUoa  that  tha  lanlu  aad  tjMlr 
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ido  not  disappear  "  (ch.ip,  ii-V  It  only  needs  the  <iamc 
^Mlllty  in  the  arrangcmcats  a;ul  rr.c.isu.'cs  uf  government  lo 
miUe  sovicly  beautiful  anJ  happy,  "  A  government  conducted 
by  MScs  would  free  the  hearts  of  the  rx:ople  from  inordinate 
d«sim,  fill  their  bellies,  keep  their  a  t ;  i  b ;  n  o  n  s  f ecbia  and  strcii(thcn 
their  bones.  They  would  constantly  keep  the  people  without 
knowledge  and  irec  from  desires;  aiid,  when  tkcte  «c(c  those 
«ho  ted  luwtedn,  tJMgr  wedd  have  tbcaa  ao  that  they  woidd 
Mft  4ai»  to  pot  fc  fa  pnctks"  (chap.  iti.).  A  comapondiiig 
course  observed  by  individual  nun  in  his  government  of  himself 
becoming  again  "  as  a  little  child"  (chaps,  x.  and  saviii.)  will 
have  corresponding  results.  "  His  constant  virtue  will  t>e 
complete,  and  he  will  return  to  the  primitive  simplicity" 
(chap.  xx\  i:  I. 

S«wh  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  TJc  Tch  Kinf — the  operation 
■f  Ihift  Miked  or  Tdo,  **  without  ^tri\  i:.g  or  ayiac."  in  nature, 
fa  ioddy  nd  fa  tkc  iodividuaL  Much  UmI  fa  nKT  bcMtiful 
and  pca^kd  b  faodcatcd  in  connaka  villi  lit  woilliit  fa  the 
fadfajdll  cfcilKlw.  The  writer  seems  to  feel  that  he  cannot 
«qr  CMagb  oa  tlw  vIltM  «f  faimility  (chap,  viii.,  &c.).  There 
were  three  things  which  he  prized  and  held  fast — gentle  com- 
passion, economy  and  the  not  presuming  to  take  precedence 
Bi  the  world  (chap.  Uvii.).  His  teaching  rises  to  its  highest 
point  in  chap.  Ixiii.: —  "  II  is  the  way  of  TJa  not  to  act  from 
any  personal  motive,  to  conduct  affairs  without  feeling  the 
trMil>lc  of  them,  to  taste  without  heing  aware  of  the  flavour,  to 
■eeoHl  Ibe  great  as  small  and  the  snail  aa  great,  to  recompense 
faftvy  with  kiwfaeM."  Thfa  last  aod  aoUctt  cbuKtcristic 


«fllKTi»,t]wfeq«rilfas«*fMdfDrevil.**biMi0Kicd«oasafa 
fa  llw  tKatite;  but  m  faww  tbat  it  eidted  gcnenl  Mtcatioa 


at  the  liae,  and  «a»  tiie  subject  of  convenatioo  between 

Confucius  and  his  disciples  (ConJuKian  A  r.alrds,  xiv.  36). 

What  is  said  in  the  Tdo  on  go\ernnicnl  is  not,  all  of  it,  so 
saiibfattory.  The  writer  shows,  indeed,  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart.  He  seems  to  condemn  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment (chaps.  Uxiii.  and  Uxiv.),  and  he  deplores  the  practkc 
of  war  (chap.  I.xix.);  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  progress 
of  society  or  with  the  culture  and  arts  of  life.  He  says  (chap, 
fav^a— "  Ihoae  who  andent^  wm  akiliul  in  practufag  thil  Ti» 
dM  aoC  «t  k  faenlightca  the  people;  their  object  iMher  was 
10  keep  them  sfaiple.  The  difficulty  in  governing  the  people 
arises  from  their  having  too  much  krtowledgc,  and  therefore  he 
»ho  tries  to  govern  a  state  by  wistiom  is  a  scourge  lo  it,  while 
be  who  does  not  try  to  govern  thereby  is  a  blewing."  The  last 
chapter  but  one  is  the  follow  in^;; —  "  In  a  srn:ill  stale  nhh  ,1  few 
inhabitants,  1  would  so  order  it  that  the  people,  though  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  implements,  would  not  (cafiift,to)  use  them: 
I  would  give  them  cause  to  look  ea  death  aa  •  moat  grievous 
thing,  while  yet  they  would  not  t»  «ray  to  a  dfitaiwe  to  escape 
bom-iu  IhM^  they  hid  botu  tad  curiapi.  they  rimdd 
havw  no  aceasbn  to  lide  fa  thcaa.  Though  th^  had  faiS«aals 
and  sitarp  weapons,  they  should  not  don  or  ufic  them.  I  would 
make  them  return  to  the  use  of  knotted  cord*  (instead  of  written 
characters).  They  should  think  their  coarse  foo<l  sweet,  their 
plain  clothing  beautiful,  their  poor  houses  places  of  rest  and  their 
common  simple  ways  s<jurLes  cf  enjo>  iiuni.  1  here  should  be 
a  neighbouring  stale  within  sight,  and  the  sound  of  the  fowls 
and  dofli  shodd  be  heard  from  it  to  tis  without  interruption, 
bat  I  wouU  flaaho  the  people  to  old  ace>  even  to  death,  have  no 


On  rsadiag  these  ssBtfaNBtt,  ise  SMiat  Judis  «(  X4»Mse 

that,  with  all  his  power  of  thought,  he  wae  only  a  tfatamer. 

But  thus  far  there  is  no  difTiculty  arising  from  his  language 
ui  regard  lo  the  7"Jo.  It  is  simply  a  quality,  descriptive  of  the 
4!)!c  of  character  and  action,  which  the  in  livi  lu:il  ■should  seek 
loallainin  himself,  and  the  ruler  to  impress  on  bis  administration. 
The  language  aluul  the  T4o  in  nature  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
While  Sir  Robert  Douglas  says  that  "  the  way  "  would  be  the 
hw  tfaasfatka  of  Ttfa,  be  ioMwdiatdy  adlw—  "  But  TAo  is 


Mt thaa  the  way.  It  is  the  way  aad tha  w^f  loen  bisan 
sunri  asad;  abag  it  all  bafafi  aad  Ihtafi  «aBi;  hot  *B  being 
Mdif  iW  iar  ft  fa  fafag  Iliw;  ii  It  mmytiUm,  aad  aaihtag 
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and  the  cause  and  effect  of  all.    All  things  orij 
conform  to  Tdo  and  to  JJ*)  at  last  they  return." 

Some  of  th>  :c  representations  require  modificatioa;  bot  MB 
thoughtful  reader  of  the  treatise  can  fail  to  be  often  puzzled 
by  what  is  said  on  the  point  in  hand.  JuUen,  indeed, 
says  with  truth  (p.  aiiL)  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  Uke 
Tio  for  the  primorfial  Reason,  for  the  sublime  lo- 
tclUgciMx,  which  haa  aeated  aad  aavana  the  wodd**: 
but  many  «f  UfrM^  atateoMSfa  al*  aathtahahit  I 
be  not  behirtd  the  Tio  the  unexpressed  recognition  of  a], 
creator  and  ruler.  Granted  that  he  does  not  affirm  positively 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  yet  certainly  he  doei  not  deny 
it,  and  his  language  even  implies  it.  It  has  been  said,  indecti, 
thjt  he  denies  it,  and  we  are  referre<i  i;i  proof  to  the  ft  urth 
chapter: —  "  Tt»  is  like  the  emptiness  of  a  vessel;  and  the  use 
of  it,  we  may  say,  must  be  free  from  all  adf-sulBciency.  How 
deep  and  mystciioaa  it  ia»  aa  M  it  van  tha  author  «i  all  thfafU 
We  should  make  our  ihaipasaa  hfaati  aad  aaiavd  the  coat> 
pHcationa  of  thlagi;  we  shouU  atteasper  oar  brii^itacia,  aad 
assimihte  oursdves  to  the  obscurity  caused  by  dust.  How  stil 
.tnd  clear  is  Tdc,  a  phantasm  with  the  semblance  of  permanence! 
I  do  not  know  whose  son  it  is.  It  might  appear  tu  have  been 
before  God  (r»)." 

The  reader  will  not  overlook  the  cautious  and  dubious  manner 
in  which  the  predicates  of  TAo  are  stated  in  this  remarkable 
passsge.  The  author  does  not  say  that  it  wu  before  God, 
but  that  "  it  might  appear  "  to  have  beea  so.  Nowhere  else 

actfaa  caaia  oat  anaa  cfaaily*  It  laa  aa  pafittvaaahfaaoaat 

itadf ;  it  is  bat  hke  the  emptiacsa  of  a  vesad,  aad  the  naaifcsta> 

tion  of  it  by  men  requires  that  they  endeavour  to  free  themsrives 

friim  all  sclf-sufr.i icncy.  Whence  came  it?  I'  djcs  lu-t  sliut k 
Lii>-tsic  lo  sup(K)iC  that  it  had  a  f.ilher,  bul  he  canriul  till 
whose  son  it  is.  And,  as  the  feeling  of  its  mysteriousness  grows 
on  him,  he  ventures  to  say  that  "  it  might  appear  to  have  been 
before  God." 

Thcie  ia  hen  no  deakl  bat  ciprcas  rccafaitioa  of  tlic  cntcncs 
ofGodtSofarasitiafaapIiedfatheBame  W,aptfchhlhepawBBd 
aaaae  lot  the  ooaetiit  of  haavca  aa  the  ndtaff  poaw,  ty  amai 
of  whidb  the  fatheia  of  the  Chfacse  peopfa  naa  fa  pieUitflrie 
tfaaa  lo  the  idea  of  God.  Agafa  and  agafa  LAo-tsn  spesks  of 
bcavea  fuit  as  "  we  do  when  we  mean  tliercby  the  Deity  who 
presides  over  heaven  and  earth."  These  last  words  are  taken 
from  Walters  (p.  Si);  and,  though  he  adds,  "  We  must  not  forget 
that  this  heaven  is  inferior  and  subsequent  to  the  mysterious 
Tio,  and  was  in  fact  produced  by  it,"  it  has  been  shown  how 
rash  and  unwarranted  is  the  ascription  of  such  a  sentifflrnt  to 
"the  Venerable  Philosopher."  He  makes  the  Tit  prior  to  heaven 
aod  earth,  wlidtka  phrase  denoting  what  we  often  call "  nature," 
hot  he  data  oat  atahe  k  pdoc  to  heavan  fa  the  higher  aad  ha^ 
autarfalaagaorthatauae.  The  iMt  acateaaa  of  hk  licaika 
is:—  "  It  is  the  TSv—iht  way— of  Heaven  to  benefit  and  net 
injure;  it  is  the  Tio — the  way— of  the  sage  to  do  and  not 
strive." 

Since  Julten  laid  the  Tio  Teh  Kinf  fairly  open  to  Western  readers 
in  18}::,  there  ha^  liccn  a  tendency  to  ov iri:»iimatc  rather  it  .w;  to 
undcreiitirruttc  its  value  as  a  ichcmc  of  thought  and  a  ditciplioc  for 
the  individual  and  society.  There  are  in  it  lessons  of  jiasniBaiSid 
value,  luch  as  the  incnlcatlon  of  dmpUciiy,  homillty  aad  sdf. 
abaegation.  and  cspectally  the  brief  enunciatioa  of  the  divine  duty 
af  letuminc  good  for  Ql;  Utt  tbci*  are  also  the  regretful  repr^ 
•entattons  01  a  primitive  society  when  men  were  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  culture,  and  the  l.)ri^;in:;s  for  its  return. 

When  it  was  thought  tli.it  the  treatise  made  Known  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  even  .1  phonetic  rrpn-cnt.nion  of  the 

Hebrew  name  for  God.  it  wa»  natural,  even  Dccc»»ary.  to  believe 
that  itaaatbor  had  had  cooimumcatioa  with  man  wisieni  oatts  of 
Ahb«  and  thn*  was  much  speculation  about  visita  to  lodia  aod 
Judaea,  and  even  to  Greece.  The  necessity  for  assuming  such 
travels  has  pa«ed  away.  If  we  can  receive  See- ml  Ch'ien'a  hnttorir* 
at  trustworthy,  Llo-t»ie  might  have  heard,  in  the  ttatc*  of  Chow 
and  amiHix  the  wild  irit>«<4  adjacent  to  them,  viewi  about  locicty 
and  government  very  like  his  own.  Ch'ien  relates  how  an  cnvogr 
came  in  634  a.c. — twenty  years  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  birth 
of  lAo-tg^-toUie cowt 
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poemu,  codn  of  me*.  mu«Sc  and  tnwt  v/hieh  they  had  !n  the  middle 
(tatct.  while  )rt  ril'illion  ami  dix.riicr  wi  ic  ii(  (rcqurnt  occurrom-c, 
and  asked  how  gtjixl  onlcr  »ai  5f\:uriil  among  the  wild  pt-ople,  »ho 
ha<l  nonf  of  tho^-  .ijiiiU.inro.    The  i  luoy  and  rrplicd  that 

the  troubles  of  China  »'cre  occasioned  bv  those  very  things  of  which 
the  dtthi  wamwl,  aad  thu  cho*  1m  been  a  gndual  dcgenrra- 
tlofi  IM  tlieeonditia««f  iu  M*m,  n  iMr  profesMd  ovibMiion  had 
incrcsaed.  e\«r  liiMe  chr  days  of  the  ancimt  sagr,  Hwang  Tl.  whereat 
in  (he  bnd  he  came  from,  where  there  u-at  nut  hin{[  but  the  primitive 
simplicitv.  their  princes  showed  a  pure  virtue  m  their  trr.ittnrnt  of 
Xhr  (Hi';il<'.  who  responded  to  them  with  loyalty  ami  >;r«-xJ  lailh. 
"  The Kuvcrnment  oia  Kale,"  iamI  he  in coticlusion,  "  i>  like  j  nun's 
ruling  his  own  aiiwle  penon.  He  rules  U,  and  doc*  not  know  how 
he  does  so:  and  thu  was  indeed  the  method  of  the  uees."  Lio-ts« 
did  not  need  to  go  fOnher  .ificid  to  find  ail  that  ht-  h.ii  laid  about 
govcrmiteat. 

W»  tevc  confined  our(clve*  to  the  Taoi<m  of  itic  Tdo  r*k  Kmt 
WitllMt  lourhing  on  the  rrligion  Tloi^m  nuw  i  xi  tin;;  in  China,  but 
rjke  which  did  not  t.ifci'  -sh.uK-  uniil  nsiui  i !.  ki  five  hundnd 

TMim  years  after  the  di-.it h  o(  l-3o-t'.?i'.  though  '.\r  nuv.  on  in  ii  s 
*'  *||ci*oond|p^e  initstrtimyof  "j^^  three  Pure  or  Holy 

Chwang-tsie,  his  earliest  follower*  of  note,  we  find  abundance  of 
grotesque  superstitions:  but  their  beliefs  (if  indeed  we  can  ny  that 
they  had  beliefs)  had  not  become  emlxidird  in  any  rrtigious  institii- 
liims.  When  we  cutnc  to  the  Ch"in  d\  nai,ty  (iJ  l-JtKj  li  c  ,  1,  »e  meet 
with  a  Tioism  in  iho  shape  of  a  search  (or  the  f.siry  uLuuis  of  the 
eastern  »ea,  where  the  herb  of  immortality  mieht  l>e  gathered.  In 
the  1st  century  a.d.  a  magkian,  called  Chang  I'So-ling,  comes  before 
M  Mlfe*  duel  profeaior  and  rancraOer  «f  iJik  TJUiMi.  preparing  in 
WIIWiiiMt  "  the  pijl "  whkb  renewed  bia  youtli.  nifNenie  over  all 
•pirils,  and  destroying  millioiu  of  demons  by  a  stroke  of  his  pencil. 
He  left  his  books,  talismans  and  charms,  with  bis  sword  and  seal, 
to  his  drw-rnrf.ints.  .Tnd  one  of  them.  prr>fe-.Mn|j;  to  be  animated  by  hi* 
•oul,  d«rll .  on  the  Lting  hu  mountain  in  Kiang-si.  t he  acknowledged 
head  or  pope  of  Tioism.  Out  even  then  live  system  was  not  ycl  a 
icligion.  with  temples  or  monasterica.  liturgies  and  forms  of  public 
Worship.  It  borrowed  aO  theaefrom  Buddhism,  which  first  obtained 
pabfk  wcwtiiltlwi  In  CMm  between  a«|i,  taMw  jVb  rtxmgfc  at  icntA 
caaple«r  ccnMrlwfuMi  Man  it  oodd  M  am  to  bavt  ftwMme 

in  the  country. 

Kvi  n  still,  with  the  form  of  a  religion.  Taoism  is  in  reality  a 
conglomeration  of  base  and  danRcrous  >up<  r>i itions.  Alchemy, 
geomanc^'  and  spiritualism  have  dwelt  am!  rj«i  'l  under  its  shadow. 
Each  of  Its  "  ibiie  Holy  Ones  "  baa  the  tiiie  of  TJiten  Tsuh.  "  the 
HoiMwhraBd  HMMuied/' lakM  Im  Buddhfa^ 
Ti  or  God,  ukca  from  ^hr  oM  refigjoa  of  the  coumrv.  Tlw  most 
popular  deity,  however,  is  not  one  of  them,  but  has  ine  title  of  Kii 
H'ljnf  Shjnf  Ti.  "  God.  the  Perfect  King."  But  it  would  take  lonj; 
to  tell  ol  all  its  "celestial  g'xls."  "creat  gods."  "  divine  rulers  "and 
others  It  has  been  doubled  wheiner  L^tste  acknowledged  the 
existence  o(  God  at  all,  but  modern  Tioism  is  a  system  of  the 
wildcat  palytheism.  The  scieiKe  and  religion  of  the  West  meet  from 
it  a  hmm  aetcrmined  opposition.  The  "  Venerable  PhikMopher  " 
feiMMfV  «Mli  MH  hiN*  MtaMMtf  them:  bm  h*  «tgbt  mon  le  hear 

LA  PAZ,  a  western  department  of  Bolivia,  boundr<1  N.  by 
the  naiKiriai  lerrilorics  of  Caup<ilifan  and  Kl  Bcni,  E,  by  F-1 
Beni  and  Coihabamba,  S.  by  Cochalvimha  and  Oruro  and  W. 
by  Chile  and  Peru.  Top.  (igoo)  445,616,  the  majority  of  whom 
.ire  linlijiis  Area  5?, 777  sq.  tn.  The  department  belongs  to 
the  great  Bolivian  {^icau,  and  its  greater  part  to  the  cold, 
bleak,  puna  climatic  tegioa.  The  Connhn  Sfld  OOMCS  it 
N.W.  to  and  nilminaica  ia  th*  «w«<iVWBtd  nauilu  «f 
SmMs  aad  UtanL  Tk*  «hi  af  tkt  AiinaMi  iacMct 
*fart  of  the  Hlkaca  basin  with  about  half  of  the  lake.  This 
dmtcd  plateau  region  is  p.irtially  barren  and  inhospitable, 
kC short,  c<iM  --urimicr^  prrnii;  i  i[,>;  the  pruil'jition  of  lilllc besides 
potatoes,  (|ui;.oa  (cV-rn.  ;),  i,  :<m  i/iiDitu)  and  barley,  with  a 
little  Indian  corn  and  wheat  in  favoured  loc.iliiies.  S>>mr  .ittrn- 
tion  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  llamas,  and  a  few  cattle,  sheep 
and  mule*  are  to  be  seen  south  of  Lake  Tilicaca,  There  is  a 
considerable  Indian  population  in  tk»  region,  livinf  chiefly  in 
small  hamlets  on  tho  fiodactt  of  tWr  own  iodustfx.  In  the 
lower  vallcgri  of  tkt  «Mcni  alopes,  where  dinatic  comUtletu 
lUie  ftan  tcmptfnte  to  tropical,  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats  and 
the  fruits  and  vcfctablcs  of  the  (eroperate  vjm  are  cultivated. 
Farther  down,  coffer,  cacao,  coca,  rice,  suRar  cane,  tobacco, 
oranges,  bananas  and  other  tropica!  fruits  are  grown,  and  the 
forests  yield  cinchon.i  bark  aiul  rubber.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  I-a  I'az  inilu  ii  s  gM.  .Mivcr.  tin.  copper  and  bismuth.  Tin 
4ad  topper  are  the  mow  importaal  of  tlMM^  tlw  pnadpri  tin 


mkMB  bei^  fat  tlw  vkioity  of  dw  oitllal  tad  kooiMi  IM 
namM  «l  Htwyafe-PlBlMt,  MOhml  nnd  CbocahagL  The  cMef 

copper  mine*  ate  the  famous  CtHocoro  group,  about  75  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Lake  Titkaca  by  the  Desaguadero  river,  the  princip.il 
means  of  transport.  The  output  of  ihe  C<in>mro  minrs.  whu  h 
also  includes  gold  and  silver,  finds  its  way  lu  marlvrt  by  Iki.iI  .Trul 
rail  to  Mollenilo,  and  by  pack  animals  to  Tacna  and  r.nl  to  ,'\ri< m; 
There  are  no  roads  in  La  Paz  worthy  of  the  name  except  the 
5  m.  between  (he  capital  and  the  "  Alto,"  though  ftafO- 
coach  ceaununieatioo  tyith  Oruro  and  Chililaya  has  been  1— la* 
tauied  ky  the  Mtfamal  government.  The  railwajr  «|MMd  to 
(00$  bctwem  CvaqHl  and  La  Paz  (54  m.)  wKftnaM  dM  iMter 
of  thoe  Mage  Ibiee.  and  «  lallway  is  planned  fraai  VImIm  m 

Oruro  to  supersede  the  other.  The  capital  of  the  department  ii 
the  national  c.ipital  Ij  Paz.  Corocoro.  near  the  DcsagiUMlero 
river,  about  75  m,  S  S  K.  of  I. .ike  Tiiuaca  and  i.t,J53  ft.  above 
sea-level,  has  an  estimated  fwpulation  (ii>o6)  of  15.000,  chiefly 
Aymari  Indians. 

LA  PAZ  (ofTiciaUy  La  Paz  de  AVACuaio),  the  capital  of 
Hoiivia  since  tSgS,  iheeee  of  a  bislnpric  created  in  1605  atkd 
capital  of  the  d^MitlMM  ol  La  Pits,  ea  the  Bio  de  k  Pea  «r 
Rio  ChaqpdiiWk  49  flkSJLel  Lahe  TUcMa  OpMt  «t  CtMl9i) 
in  16'  joT  S.,       W.  Wm»  (tgoe)'  iwfflt,  ««htlM| 

67.23$.  The  cftjr  h  built  In  a  dccfdy-eieded  iddhy  ef'  the 
Cordillera  Real  which  is  believed  to  have  formed  an  outlet  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  at  this  point  descends  sharply  to  the  S.E., 
the  river  m.TkinR  a  gre.it  bend  southward  and  then  flowing 
norihw.-ird  to  the  Beni.  The  valley  is  about  loni.  I'Uif;  anti  3  m. 
wide,  and  is  singubrly  barren  ancl  forbidding.  lis  pn  ipitous 
sides,  deeply  gullied  by  tt^eniial  rains  and  diversely  coloured 
by  ariMnl  tim,  riw  tfw  ft.  above  the  dty  to  the  nuigth  of 
the  pett  plweea  ennaiuMliag  J«ke  TMbmw  and  ibawi  these 
aia  Ihe  — eneppsd  saaueiis  of  llhneai  aad  aihar  ghMa  ef 
the  BoMm  Cordiilers.  Bcbw,  the  valley  is  fertile  end  covered 
with  vegetation,  first  of  the  temperate  and  then  of  the  tropical 
zone.  The  elevation  of  La  Paz  is  t}.i20  ft.  above  sca  lcvcl, 
which  places  it  within  the  puna  climatic  region,  in  which  the 
summers  arc  sh  irt  and  cold.  The  rnean  annual  lemiH-r.iture 
is  a  little  above  the  puna  average,  which  is  54°  F.,  the  extremes 
ranging  from  19*  to  75*.  Pneumonia  and  bronchial  complaintt 
are  common,  but  conswiptioa  is  said  to  be  rare.  The  nuface 
of  the  valky  is  very  ane«Mi«  iMag  thar]^  tioni  th(  ffivar  oa 
both  aidcBi  aad  the  tciafniH  MnMa  ef  the  city  an  sM|l  aad 
irregular.  At  Ice  Hath-eiMcm  ottfniqr  the  Ahuniii,  a 
hanttsome  public  promenade  with  peiaHd  tews  of  eaotlctmes, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  are  maintained  with  no  small  eflfort 
in  '."1  inhiivpitaWc  a  climate.  The  trees  which  s<:cm  li>  thrive 
best  are  the  willow  and  eucalyptus.  The  streets  are  pcnernlly 
narrow  and  roughly  pa \  i  d,  a n^l  1  here  are  numerous  bridges  .icross 
the  river  and  its  many  small  tributaries.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  commonly  built  with  mud  walls  and  covered 
with  tiles,  but  stone  and  brick  are  used  for  the  better ! 
The  cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  17th  coitwy 
ef  FMeri  «snat  the  hci^  el  lb*  ^ 
ftadrfisd  bMaaae  ef  the  teebtaHMM  aad  the  I 
poverty  of  the  city  under  the  republic.  It  faces  the  Plaxa 
Mayor  and  is  distinguished  for  the  finely<arvcd  sttmcwork  of 
its  fafaile.  Farinc  the  Mnic  pl.i/.i  are  the  government  ofSceS 
and  legisUtivcchambers.  Other  nolablc  ediftces  and  institutions 
arc  the  old  univerMiy  of  San  .\ndr«,  the  San  Francisco  chiisebt 
a  national  college,  a  seounery,  a  good  public  hbrary  and  a 
museum  rich  la  iilai'«t  ifet  Inos  and  cabeisl  peiiods.  La 
Pis  is  an  iaipanui  cmMhrU  CHtie,  bdi«  canBSGled  with 
the  TuHe  coeii  by  tt»  iMmtaa  afliny  bom  llelieihi  ta 
Puno  (via  Arequipa),  and  a  BoHvitn  entenilM Ipn  Qmmilm 
the  Alto  de  La  Pas  (Heights  of  La  Paz)— the  twa  laiB  Wag 
connected  by  a  steamship  scr\-ice  across  Lake  Titicaca.  An 
electric  railway  ?  m.  long  connects  the  .\lto  dc  La  Paz  with  the 
city.  14^  \  ft.  l>clow.  This  route  is  406  m.  long,  and  is  expensive 
because  nf  trans-shipments  and  the  cost  of  handling  cargo  at 
Mollendo.    The  vicinity  of  La  Paz  abounds  with  mineral  wealth; 

aNst  iatpeitaat  ees  the  tte  dcpeeks  ef  iiHeyaa*Potflsi,  MiUaei 
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ne  La  Fu  viBcy  is  Mirifereio,  i 
Itedly  soU  has  bwa  ukca  from  thi 


,  and  since  the 

  the  soil  washed 

dowB  (ro«s  the  wmrttnm  sides. 

Pfea.«»a  CmmM  fa  154B  by  Alo«uo  <k  Mendan  on  the  tlte 
m  an  indMn  viBare  called  Ouiquiapu.  It  wm  called  the  Pueblo 
hwvo  de  Nuewra  Scfton  de  la  l^az  in  commemoration  of  tha  raooA- 

ciliation  betw'Kn  Pi£.irro  and  Altnacro,  aad  Mon  bccaaie  an  i 

jyjnant  colony.   At  ihc  clo*e  of  the  war  o(  ind<'prndcnce  (l8*S 

»a.  rf-i hri\-<'nol  L.1  Pj/  dc  Avacu<  h'->  in  honour  of  the  fj't  ffrci-^ivc 
battle  of  that  prr.!rarti-<l  »^nI^,•.:lL■     It  w  in  midc  on«  of  t^-c  l.tur 

•wlth.tfukaadpolitia7SKeBee.  ¥»tmmlMky. 

iA.  PiRODSE.  JEAN-FRANCO!S  DE  GAUUP.  Comtc  de 
(<r4i-<.  17&S),  ircnch  navigator,  wa»  bom  near  AIbi,  on  the 
tiad  of  August  1741.  His  family  name  was  Caiaup^  aad  La 
tinme  or  La  Peyroitie  was  an  addiiion  adopted  by 
felMaa  small  family  estate  itearAlbi.  Asalado(cs|htaeah« 
I  ■■liili  — <  — ito iriwBBr  a»  bmmi  ibm  "  FmrnUMn  "  when 
k  «M  opland  hgr  AMnI  Hawfce  ia  1759;  awl  dninK  the 
■at  irith  Fliailri  ta»»«,n  1778  and  1781  he  served  with  dis- 
liactiOB  ia  vvkws  parts  of  the  world,  more  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coas;  s .  if  (  jnada  and  in  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  captured 
Fort*  I'rintc  ui  Wales  and  York  (August  Sih  aivd  Jisl,  178*). 
In  17SJ  (August  isi)  he  sailed  from  Brest  in  command  oi  the 
French  government  expedition  of  two  vessels  ("  La  Boussole  " 
under  La  PteMisc  faimaeU.  and  "  L'Astrolabt,"  uwler  de  LAngk) 
foe  the  disc«very  of  Um  Mortb-Wcst  Paiwgp.  miidy  Miy>J  by 
Co0h  «•  his  U«t  voyaac  fhMs  iba  Ftadfic  aMe.  He  was  also 
dhaKp4  Miih  the  fwthcr  opIofBlion  of  the  aonh-west  cmMS  «f 
AuriM.  and  the  north^st  coasts  of  Asia .  of  1  he  China  and  Japan 
s<AS,  the  Solomon  IsLinis  ami  Ai:s'ri!  1  an  i  h<>  u.is  i.rdrfcd 
to  colk-Lt  inlorniation  as  to  ihc  MtLiic  ri..'i<  ii,  in  (he  soulhein 
Oceans  and  as  10  the  (ur  trade  in  North  Aii  i  rna.  He  reached 
Mount  St  Elias,  on  the  coast  of  AU^ica,  on  the  Jjrd  Ol  June 
1786W  After  sia  weeks,  ntarked  by  various  small  ttisromiea, 
he  was  driven  from  these  regioas  by  bad  weather;  and  after 
visiiing  the  Hawsiioo  Islands,  and  djatowring  Necker  Island 
Qlmnmktt  ath,  ii<6>, owil  mm  10  Asia  (MMMkjMMiy 
^dt  lfty>-  Thcnn  be  pnaed  to  the  Philippines,  and  so  to  tbr 

•MMftOf  J>P->n.  Korea  and  "  GrfOCH  Tarlarv,"  where  hi,  t  est 
KNllt  were  gainc^l.  Touching  at  Qucipart.  he  nachcd  De 
Castries  Bay.  near  the  modem  Vladivostok,  on  the  iSih  of  July 
1767;  and  on  the  ;nd  of  August  following  discovered  the 
strait,  still  named  after  him.  between  Sakhalin  and  the  N'orihern 
Island  of  Japan.  On  the  7th  of  Seplcinbcr  he  put  in  at  Pctro- 
pavlovsk  in  Kamcbstka.  wbcre  be  was  well  ro  cim-J  by  special 
«nkr  oi  the  Kuaisa  nKfim,  Catbrtiae  Jl.  ;^beB«e  be  sent 
htm  I  ■■cpi.oiiatla«d«  iritb  ibe  iPiimal»  ■oWM'luia  and  maps 
wcBwHag  the  work  of  tbacqiatftioa.  Ht  left  Avacbs  Bay  on 
tbe  apth  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Mauiu  in  the  Samoan 
gBDnp  00  the  8lh  of  December;  here  dc  tangle  and  ten  of  the 
crew  of  the  "  .Astrolabe  "  were  murdered,  lie  quilted  Samoa 
on  the  I4rh  of  L'n  cml  cr.  touched  at  the  rrirniUv  l>lan<l!.  and 
Noriolk  Island  and  arrived  in  Bouny  Bay  on  1  be  jOlh  of  January 
From  this  plaoe,  tehcio  he  interchanged  courtesies  with 
laf  lb«  Eogbsb  pieocen  in  Australia,  he  wrote  bis  last  letter 
to  tie  Pireiicb  Ministry  of  Marine  (February  7lh),  After  this 
ao  more  IMS  bcaid  of  UiR  and  Us  aqjuaiiwi  tilt  ia  iSj6  Captain 
Peter  Dillon  found  ihe  wreckage  of  wbst  most  have  been  the 
"  Hruswilc  "  and  the  "  Asi  rolabe  "  on  the  reefs  of  \'anikoro, 
iu  island  to  the  north  of  tbe  New  Hebrides,  la  Dumonl 
d  I'rviiie  visited  (he  wmt  «f  tbe  diisirr  and  eieet«4  a  mam 

nunt  (March  I4lh). 

fiee  Milct  Murrau,  T'cyof*  dt  la  Pfrouit  an/.Mc  du  mcnde  (Pari*, 
I7'^7)  4  vols.;  G/Tanf.  Viri  .  .  dft  .  .  .  manns  /r,j>r,aM  (Pan*, 
I8J5).  197-JOO:  Peter  Ui;).)n.  A'urfj/iir  .  .  .  of  a  i'oytstf 
SeiUk  Statjor  ikt  Diuarrrf  oj  ihf  Fair  oj  La  Fi'ouif  (London,  18^9). 
a  vols.;  Dumont  dX'rsiltc.  Voyvt*  p*tt«rt>qwt  onlaar  da  mndu 
(hioy  and  Paul  Caimard,  .Vo^ot/e  dt .  ,  .  FAtlnUki  BtaMcny  de 
IGaidLOrfnw:  Van  Tenac.  iMaife  iM»«l  dr  la  MarAw,  hr.  ajl. 
S64 ;  VaoAncr  mmhmil.  tjth  of  Pebmaiy  t8|7. 

LAPIDARY,  and  GEM  CUTTINO  (Lat.  la$iiuktt,  lapis,  a 
Itooc).  The  earliest  examples  of  gem  cullhlf  md  rarving 
Ibo««  (M  ab»  GpMD  aia  tilt  awfcM 


or 


of  two  pr.ru.-al  t>-pes,  the  cylindric.il  or  "  lolltng 

Babyloaia  ami  .Assyria,  suggested  by  a  joint  of  the  I  

the  central  whorl  of  a  conch  like  shtll,  and  the  f^'vUsf 
bacoid  seals  of  Egypt.  Recent  researches  make  it  appear  that 
both  these  types  were  in  um:  as  far  back  as  4500  a.C,  though  Wttb 
some  variations.  The  iaweis  af  QiMC4  ZOt  aad  athar  Jiaih 
consisting  of  cut  lurqiwii^  l|pii  hni  and  aaetbytt,  foand  Iw 
the  Fundi  oriarion,  daie  from  4777  b.c.  to  4515  a  a  UaM 
>h«nt  asoo  ax.,  the  cylinder  seals  bore  almost  wholly  animal 
designs;  then  cuneiform  iiucrijitions  were  a.iJi  1  \n  the  6tb 
century  a.c,  the  scarabai.xjid  type  was  miroduccd  Ironi  tgypt, 
while  the  rolling  seals  began  to  give  place  lo  a  new  form,  that 
of  a  tall  cone.  These,  in  a  century  or  two,  were  gradually 
shortened,  the  h..lc  by  which  they  weee  suspended  was  enlarged 
until  it  could  admit  the  finger,  and  in  tiiae  tbcy  patted  bilo  the 
familiar  form  of  seal-rings.  This  later  type,  which  prevailed 
for  a  loog  pcMl^  unisl^  bowftaiaaor  Sassanian  inscriptions. 
The  eranbaooid  atab  tnea  wwcd  as  iftigs  in  £g>'pt  apparently 
from  the  earliest  times. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  cylinder  seals  were  cut  at  first  from 
shell,  then  Largely  from  opaque  stones  such  as  diorilc  and 
serpentine  Alter  1500  BC,  varieties  of  clulccdony  and  milky 
qu.irtz  were  einploycd,  translucent  and  richly  coteured;  some- 
times even  rock  crj-stal,  and  also  frequently  a  be.\utiful  compact 
haematite.  Axnaanne sionc,  amethyst  and  foasil  coral  trrir  turd, 
but  no  spedmen  is  believed  to  be  known  •(  <ttbyi  f^n^n*^ 
emerald,  diamond,  toniiaaliBa  or  apiaeL 

The  daU  of  aboiat  500  marks  tbe  beginning  of  a  period 
of  great  artbtfa  taile  and  skill  in  gem  car\ing,  which  extended 
throughout  the  ancient  civilized  world,  and  lasted  until  the  jrj 
or  41  h  century  a.o.  Prior  to  this  fx-riod.  all  the  work  apj>cars 
to  have  Uxn  done  by  h,in:l  with  a  s.ip;.liire  |>oint,  or  else  with  a 
bow -drill,  thenceforward  ihc  wheel  came  lo  be  largely  employed. 
The  Greek  cutters,  in  their  best  period,  the  sth  aad  6th  csntuncs 
B  c.  knew  the  use  of  disks  and  drills,  but  Mdhnsd  tbe  aivphiia 
pom)  for  their  finest  work,  and  continued  lo  tne  H  for  two  or 
three  hundred  ycais.  Eiuiaviagby  tbe  bow-drill  was  introduced 
in  Assyiiao  and  Bahylonan  work  as  eady  as  perhaps  jooo  b.c., 
the  earlier  carving  being  all  done  with  the  sapphire  point,  which 
was  secured  in  a  h,indlc  for  convenient  applicition.  This  hand- 
work dem.indcd  the  ulmosl  skill  an.!  1!.  li.  .1.  \  .if  touch  in  the 
arlijt .  The  Ixnv  drill  consisted  of  a  siriil.ir  ^int  (.asteiied  in  the 
end  of  a  slick,  which  could  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  horiiont.il 
cross-bar  attached  at  each  end  to  a  string  wound  around  the 
stick,  as  Ihc  cross-bar  was  moved  up  and  down,  the  stick  was 
made  to  rotate  alternately  in  opposite  dtiectwaa.  Thil  his  baan 
a  frequent  device  for  such  purposes  aanong  maajT  pni|ileii  both 
andcnt  and  madefo»  civilised  and  unciviliced.  The  point  used 
by  hand,  and  the  bew-drill,  were  afterwards  variously  combined 
in  excctJiing  such  work.  .Another  modiftcali.  n  u /. .  the  sub- 
siitution  for  the  point,  in  cither  j)rcK-ess.  of  a  hoLuw  tube  or  dtill, 
prob.ihly  in  most  cases  the  joint  of  a  hollow  nul,  whereby  very 
accurate  circles  could  be  made,  as  also  crescent  I'igures  ond  the 
like.  This  process,  used  with  fine  hard  sand,  has  also  b«ai 
widely  employed  among  many  peopli-s.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  suggested  by  the  boring  «f  other  shells  by  carnivorous 
moUittcs  of  tbe  I/arcs  type,  aMiwplu  of  whkb  oi^  ba  pickad 
iipoaanyaea*bcach.  It  ii  poiiible  that  the  cyUadv  stab  vcit 
drilled  in  (his  way  out  of  larger  pieces  by  means  of  a  koDow  Med 
or  bamboo,  the  c>Iindcr  being  left  as  the  core. 

The  I'cyptian  scarabs  were  an  early  ami  \iry  charaftcri\tic 
type  of  seal  cullrnR-  The  (ireek  gem  cutters  tiiotlihed  them  by 
adding  Greek  and  r.inisr.m  svhiIkiIs  .uiiI  i .ilistnanic  signs;  many 
of  them  also  worked  in  Egypt  and  (or  iigyptians.  Pboeaician 
work  shows  a  mixture  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptlsa  dcsipis;  and 
Cypriote  seals.  priocipsUy  on  tbe  afata  tnii»  an  kaovB  ikal 
are  referred  lo  Ifco  «(h  cantunr'sx. 

Scarabs  arc  sometimes  found  thai  have  been  sliced  in  two,  and 
Ihe  new  flat  faces  thus  produced  carved  with  later  Inscriptions 
and  set  in  rinRs  This  secondary  work  is  of  many  kinds.  An 
Assyrian  cylinder  in  the  Mctropolilan  MuKum,  New  York« 
lyfcmd  to  |poo  jm^  bcaa  ludi  a  oitiiiv  of  McditsmoM^ 
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ictcr,  of  the  ;n<l  or  3rd  century  b  c.   Ir>  the  t.irly  Christian 
era,  alio,  many  Greek  and  Roman  gems  were  rttut  with  Gnostic 
•ad  otlier  peculiar  and  obacure  devices. 
In  tte  iMcr  Roman  periMi,  the  yd  and  4U1  ctaturics, «  went 


decBMfatlwiItbMeD— wfrestthat  CaHcthni  term  h  "  the 
idiotic  ase.**  Vvaben  «f  feoiB  ot  thk  tiad  km  htm  fsaad 


together,  u  though  they  were  die  prodoct  <if  s  tlB^ 

(.uturcr,  carved  in  the  crudest  manner,  both  in  design  and 
exL'cution.  Yet  rcmarltable  results  are  sometimes  produced  in 
these  by  a  few  touches  of  the  drill,  which  under  the  gl.iss  appear 
very  crude  but  nevertheless  yield  strong  effect;..  Ihe  same 
lUng  may  be  seen  now  in  many  of  the  Japanese  sketches  and 
kequer  deagns,  where  a  whole  landscape  is  depicted,  or  rather 
M^gested,  bjr  a  few  liBiple  but  powerful  strokes.  It  b  now 
ihMigfal  that  seme  of  IkcM  Mala  may  be  of  earifar  wIgiB  than  has 
bean  supposed,  and  abo  Aat  tbejr  may  have  Imb  void  by  the 
|MWrer  classes,  who  could  not  afford  the  more  finUied  work. 
They  must  have  bveen  made  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The 
dacUr.c  of  t  hi-  art  went  on  until  in  the  Byzantine  period,  r^pcciaFIy 
the  6th  century,  it  had  reached  a  very  low  point.  Most  of  the 

Cof  thb  period  show  driU-woilt  tt  poor  V«lky,  ahhMgh 
•work  is  occasionally  seen. 
With  the  Renaksancc,  the  art  ol  gem  carving  revived,  and  the 
fBgiiirtiifinin  that  time  and  onward  havo  jKodaccd  roulu 
Aat  eqod  At  bert  Onek  and  Roman  woik;  eopiaa  of  odent 
gem  carvings  made  hr  ttmt  «(  the  18th-century  mastot  ate 
only  distinguishable  nam  trw  antiques  by  experts  of  great 
profinmcy.  It  is  in  fact  extremely  difficult  to  judge  positively 
as  to  the  age  of  cnRraved  gems.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
made  are  hard  and  resistant  to  any  change  through  time, 
and  there  arc  many  InRcnious  devices  for  producing  the  appear- 
ances usu.iUy  iiil.ivnl  ;o  indicate  great  age,  such  as  slightly 
dulled  or  scratched  surfaces  and  the  like,  lltere  are  also  the 
ferns  with  secondar>-  carving,  already  alluded  to,  and  the  andent 
genu  that  have  been  paxtiaUy  rccttt  by  modem  engrevers  for 
the  purpose  of  fraudulently  cnhaadHg  thdr  price.  All  these 
dements  enter  into  the  problem  and  make  it  an  almost  hopeless 
one  for  any  but  a  person  of  great  experience  in  the  study  of  such 
objects;  and  even  he  may  not  be  able  in  all  cases  to  decide. 

Until  the  I4lh  ccnlur)-,  almost  all  the  gc.-ns  were  cut  rn 
c,:  '  •  * that  is,  smoothly  rounded,  as  carbuncles  and  Ofvals 
are  still— or  else  in  the  form  of  beads  drilled  from  both  sides  for 
suspension  or  attachment,  the  two  perforations  often  meeting 
btit  imperfectly.  These  latter  may  be  of  Asiatic  wigia,  beoiight 
failO  BBope  by  commerce  during  the  Cruaadca.  Smw  of  the 
InMk  inM  in  the  Auttdaa,  Rumiaa  and  GcnnaB  oMm  an 
fltonca  of  thb  perforated  or  bad  type  An  appRweb,  or  tranaf- 
tion,  to  the  modem  facetting  is  seen  in  a  style  of  cutting  often 
used  for  rock-crystal  in  the  loth  and  iith  centuries:  an  oval 
cabochon  was  p<jlishefl  flat,  and  the  sides  of  the  dome  were  also 
trimmed  flat,  with  a  rounded  back,  and  the  upper  side  with  a 
ridge  in  the  centre,  tapering  off  to  the  girdle  of  the  stone  below. 

The  plane  facetted  cutting  b  altogether  modem;  and  hence 
the  pictures  which  represent  the  breastplate  of  the  andent 
Jewfahhtgh-pttaMaaaet  with  fMeUadatoMiarewhoOyimaflaaiy 
and  prabaUy  hicamet,  it  we  bive  «»  caict  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  gems.  The  Orientals  polish  genu  In  all  sorts  of 
irregular,  roimded  shapes,  according  to  the  form  of  the  piece  as 
f<  urn),  jnd  wilh  the  one  object  of  preserving  as  much  of  its 
original  size  and  colour  as  possible.  The  greatest  ingenuity  is 
used  to  make  a  speck  of  colour,  as  in  a  sapphire,  tone  up  an  entire 
gem,  by  cutting  it  so  that  there  b  a  point  of  highcolour  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  gem. 

In  htcr  timet  a  few  fittcta  traaometimca  cut  apo*  n  fenerally 
lowMbd  Mooe.  The  eabttkm  mctkod  b  atfli  wed  for  opaque 
or  ttHMtncenl  stones,  as  opal,  mooostoae,  turqtioise.  carbuncle, 
Ac.;  bdt  for  (ransfnrent  gems  the  facetted  cutting  b  almost 
always  employed,  on  account  of  its  f)nc  efTect  in  produdng 
brilliancy,  by  rctlection  or  refraction  of  light  from  the  under 
side  of  the  gi  m  Oci  a-iion.illy  the  ancients  used  natur.1l  cr.\  ?^tals 
with  polished  faces,  or  perhaps  at  times  polisbed  these  to  some 
ntm  anMdailf.  IWiweaf  oyatabmi' 


of  emerald,  which  were  drilleil  and  suspended  as  drops.  Those 
the  French  call  "  primes  d'fmeraudcs."  These  were  often 
natural  crystals  from  Zaborah,  Egypt  or  the  Tirol  Mountains, 
drilled  through  the  height  of  the  pram,  and  with  Uuk  or  m 
polishia^  Ib  I  ' 

'The  modcni  aMthod  b'that  of  numaous  iac«tt,geometifcal^ 

disposed  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  light  and  colour  to  the  bolt 
advantage.  This  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  material,  often  to 
the  extent  of  half  the  stone  or  even  more — the  opposite  of  the 
Oriental  idea.  There  arc  various  forms  of  such  cutting,  but 
time  irc  sj^cially  employed,  known  as,  the  brillimt,  the  rose 
and  the  tabie^ut.  The  last,  ffencrally  made  from  cleavage  piccea, 
usually  square  or  oblong,  With  •  aingb  bcet  or  edge  on  each 
aide,  and  occaaiaaalty  four  or  amlMMItOB  the  baw  aide  of  the 
stone,  b  used  ddedy  fbr  cmetaMt,  niMiiaidmtiphbn;thetwo 
former  for  diamot>ds  in  particubr.  The  hriBiaat  b  cmentWIy 
a  low,  double  cone,  its  top  truncated  to  form  a  large  ffat  eight* 
sided  face  called  the  table,  ami  il>  ba<:il  .ipox  .iImi  trur.r.itrd 
by  a  very  small  face  known  as  the  <ulttii-  or  lulUl.  The  upper 
and  lower  slopes  are  cut  into  a  scries  of  triangular  facets,  jj 
above  the  girdle,  in  four  rows  of  eight,  and  3a  below,  in  three 
rows,  making  $6  facets  in  all.  The  rose  form  b  used  for  diamonds 
not  thick  enough  to  cut  as  brilliants;  it  b  flat  below  and  hat 
I  r  to  14,  or  sometimes  ji,  triangular  facets  above,  in  three  tomr^ 
teapoint.  Sttmea thuacut araabo kaoin aa "loaai 
'  othen  wfth  knm  fteeia,  twelw  «r  even  ais. 
are  called  "  roses  d'Anven,"  and  are  a  apedalty,  at  their  name 
implies,  at  Antwerp.  These,  however,  are  only  cut  from  very 
thin  <;ir  sliallow  stones.  None  of  the  rose-cut  diamonds  is  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  brilliants.  There  are  several  other  forms, 
among  which  are  the  "  briolette,"  "  marquise,"  oval  and  pear* 
shaped  stones,  &c.,  but  they  arc  of  minor  importance.  The  pear- 
shaped  brillitnt  is  a  facetted  ball  or  drop,  bdng  a  brilliant  in 
style  of  oAVng,  ilthoiigh  the  farm  of  the  fern  b  tbogatad 
or  drop  shaped.  Ite  "amiqidw'*  «r  "MMftti**  Cam  b  «i 
elliptieal  brflBaat  of  varying  width  in  proportion  to  Its  length. 
The  "  randelle  "  form  con»sts  of  flat,  drcutar  gems  with  smooth 
sides  pitrttyl.  lite  shallow  bc.ids,  wilh  f.nttii.l  (ilfjc-.  and  is 
.sometimes  used  between  pearls,  or  prrr  t  r.i.l  .  .inrt  in  tlie  culoured 
gems,  such  as  rubies,  s.ip[>hire?,  i  n  er.ili'v.  \(  I  ho  mitred  gems 
fitted  to  a  gauge  are  much  used  and  arc  dosely  set  together, 
forming  a  continuous  line  of  colour. 

Modem  gem  cutting  and  engraving  are  done  by  meant  of 
the  lathe,  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  with  extreme  rapldhyt 
carrying  a  wif^  or  small  diak  of  ooft  kon,  whh  diamoiKl-daat 
ud  oil.  The  dkka  vary  hi  dbmeter  fram  that  of  a  pin-bead 

to  a  qu.Trter  of  inch.  Better  thnn  the  l.iihe,  also,  is  the  S 
While  dentni  engine,  which  the  pri-seiil  writer  was  the  first  to 
suggest  for  this  use.  The  flexibility  and  sensitiveness  of  ibb 
machine  enables  it  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  the  artbt  and  to 
impart  a  personal  quality  to  his  work  not  po&sibic'  with  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  lathe,  and  more  like  the  hand-wofh 
with  theaapphfctpoint.  The  diamond-dust  and  oil,  thus  a;, 
wiU  cam  U19  atone  eafter  than  the  dbaond  itaaU  with  1 
paiatlve  laae. 

We  may  now  review  some  of  the  apedal  forms  of  cutting  and 
working  gems  and  omamcnl.il  stones  that  have  been  developed 

in  Europe  since  tlu-  pi  ri  n!  (<\  the      iinis  ..ir.<  c. 

Garnets  iq.v.)  h.ivc  hnn  iis/-fi  .ind  wof  kc<l  from  remote  antiquity; 
but  in  modem  times  the  cutting  of  them  has  l>een  carried  on  cbieny 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  region  around  Mcrowitz  and  DU*ko»itch.  The 
>tones  occur  in  a  trap  rock,  and  arc  weathered  out  by  its  decom* 
position  and  gathered  from  giaveb  and  beds  of  dream*.  They  are 
of  the  rich  red  variety  known  as  pirrapc  («.*.),  or  Bohemian  gamet; 
it  b  generally  valued  as  a  gtm  itBnt.  Suni  are  the  so-called  Cape 
ruhir*  "  of  S  uth  .Afrir.i.  K>iir»d  in  contiderable  quantity  in  German 
F..-1-t  .Mill. I,  .inl  tin-  t><  .'I'ifiil  ^-ir^cti  knoun  as  the  "Arizona 
rubiei."  (i.irnel5  jiv  i''>  .itiunilant  in  [Suhemia  as  to  constitute  an 
important  industry,  emplos  ing  s^me  five  hundred  miners,  an  equal 
number  of  cutters  and  a«  many  as  three  thousand  dealers.  Extenave 
garnet  cutting  te  abo  do«ie  in  India,  opaeiaily  at  Jeyporr,  \rber« 
tkeie  art  lam^ works  employing  natives  wko  M«e  been  taught  by 
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iqrtinlo(ieildcaim,«mprabdRy4bwMdf^^  I  ndU  or  prrhap* 
tRM  the  renwriaMe  loaiity  for  Urfe  ma»et  of  tamct  in  Ornun 
Em  Africa.  Maay  are  cut  with  the  portniu  of  Sataanian  king*  with 
thair  characccriuic  pearl  earring*.  The  EoM  Indians  carve  smalt 
Cihes  ou:  of  j  single  garnet. 

THc  carving  of  elegant  object*  from  transparent  quartz,  or  rock 
crystal,  hat  been  earned  on  ttnce  the  i6th  century,  hnt  in  luly,  by 
the  greatrst  master*  of  I  be  time,  and  afterward*  in  Prague,  under 
~  "  "  ■  II.,  until  the  Thirty  Year»'  War,  when  the  inouury  was 
out.  Splendid  example*  of  this  work  arc  in  the  important 
aBi»»"urn«.  of  Europe.  M.\ny  of  thrv  ,irp  rc|)ri>iu'  <  <!  nuw  in  v'irnn.i. 
•ad  lino  pumplcsare  included  in  some  American  niusrums.  Arnjr'j; 
tfcem  are  rtx;k-er)stal  di«.hi~i  wxral  inches  across,  Iw.iuuftjlly  en- 
,1  I  t  >1  in  intaglio  .mil  mounted  in  silver  with  gcmi.  Other  s.iricties 
oi  <)uaru  mineral's,  such  as  agate,  jasper,  and  other  orruitteaiat 
of  «im?Ur  hardwcia.  ye  Mtewfae  wfoiight  iat^aU  mmatrtt 
objects.  Caeteta*  vmm^  MWia*  coupCa  SMi  ttuml  sfld  fl€Mf 
ctful  forma,  are  fiilliar  li  tkcae  opaque  and  tani^aM^afent 
,  either carvwl oMtt^tflk  mtutt  or  mada  of  wpaaMa  piacaa 
vnlicd  »i(h  gold,  silver  or  eaancl  ia  tka  laaat  aitHtk  aiMicr, 

Cellini.  J.I  J thor  masters  in  Ik*  l6diaild  17th  cattlHll%nM«WI 

ea^h  other  in  such  work. 

The  greatest  development  of  a^ate  (7  7  ),  however,  has  been  seen 
ia  Germaay.  at  Waldkirch  in  Urei;^au,  and  especially  at  idar  and 
Obetatein  on  the  Nahc,  in  Oldenburg.  The  industrv  began  in  the 
14th  century,  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Freiburg,  out  was  trans- 
fcRWl  to  Waldkirch.  where  it  is  still  carried  on,  cmplaying  about  i;o 
mtn  and  wt>men.  the  number  of  workmen  having  increased  nearly 
threefold  since  the  middle  of  the  igih  century.  The  Idar  an<l 
Oberstein  industry'  was  founded  M>mL»lut  Liter,  but  is  much  more 
e«tcn.Mve.  Mills  nin  by  watcr-p)»cr  line  the  Nabe  river  for  o\cr 
30  m.,  from  above  Kmiznarh  to  below  Idar,  and  nve employment  in 
1908  to •omewoo  people — 162s  lapidaries,  Itodrttkfs,  luocngraven, 
agoocutters.  Sc..  besides  300  iewelfenandjOOdcalm.^  The  industry 
began  here  in  conse<)uence  of  the  abundance  of  agates  In  the  amygda- 
loi.l  rock'.  r,f  iho  \  iciniiy  :  and  it  is  prol>able  that  tnar>y  of  the  Cim^uc 
<  cnti>  ^cms,  anj  (x-rh.iii-,  c\cn  v-nnc  of  the  Rom.in  ones,  wt  ro  ii\>- 
ta:ned  in  this  region.  Ily  ihe  muMlc  of  the  l^^lh  rcnrtiry  Thr  N-vf 
material  was  alxjut  cvh.ui-t  .1,  but  (Ik-  in;lu-tr\'  h.vi  tMronu-  '.o 
firmly  establisibcd  tb.it  it  has  bi.i:n  kept  up  and  increased  by  import- 
ilg  agates.  In  1540  there  were  only  thraa  atilla:  ia  1740b  twcnty- 
fve;  m  1S40,  fifty;  in  1870,  one  hundred  and  efKhty^four.  Aseals 
md  prospectors  are  sent  all  over  the  world  to  procure  agates  and 
other  orrumental  stones,  and  eiwrmoua  qaaatirioi  ate  brought  there 
and  stored.  The  chief  aource  of  agate  supply  haabeen  in  Uruguay, 
but  much  has  been  brought  from  other  distant  land^L  Ij  ».ts  ^^ti- 
maicd  that  fifty  thousand  tons  were  stored  at  Salto  in  Uruguay  at 
•nc  lime. 

The  gritidini  is  done  on  large,  horiaoatal  wheels  like  grindstones, 
■arae  6  ft.  ia  dimeter  and  one-foarth  aa  tfritk»  ma  by  water-wheels. 
Tke  faeea  of  mme  of  these  gn'ndMOMa  aft  made  with  grooves  of 
diffeTvot  sires  so  lh.it  roun'l  ol>je<-ts  nr  ronvex  surf.ire^  cmln-  i;nmnil 
viery  ea-iily  and  r.i|)iclly.  An  .n;.itL-  *i,ill  nr  in.irlilr,  fur  iii^i  ukc.  i< 
made  front  a  pii-ce  brolcen  to  iibout  ifn  in;lii  -i.t  .iml  hi.t<l  in  one  of 
these  scraicirci)lar  erooves  unlil  oni  l'..ill  it  is  sIi.ijkiI,  ami  then 
turned  over  and  IDC  other  hall  ground  in  the  same  way.  The 
polbhing  is  dM  W  imo4m  wlMlk  aM  trfpaS  fouad  ia  llw  vi^ 

ncand«tgoroi«aiatiilatlBBllUiaap«OB  wHh«arlfct»«ji* 
I  by  skilled  workoKn. 
In  the  Uniieti  Stales  the  Drake  Conipany  at  Sioint  FaHs,  South 
D.ikot.i,  has  done  cutting  and  polishinR  in  hard  materials  on  a  erand 
scale.  It  IS  here,  and  hero  <jnly.  iH.it  the  ag.ni/cd  wood  froni  CnaU  e. 
dony  Park,  Arizoiu,  has  t)een  cut  and  noUshed,  Urec  sections  of 
tree-trunks  having  been  made  into  taole-tops  and  coiOMa  of 
wooderful  beauty,  with  a  polish  like  that  of  a  minor. 

ModialtlialMst lapidary  worittboihoaaiargeaadatnull  scale, 
li  dene  m  Roaia.  Cathenne  II.  aought  to  develop  the  precious 
stone  reeoaree<  of  the  Ural  Ivgion,  and  sent  thither  two  Italian 
lapidariea.  This  led  to  the  fonndingof  an  imlti-.trv'  which  now  em- 
ploys at  least  a  thousand  people.  The  work  is  done  either  at  the 
great  imperijl  l.ijml.ir.  r-^t.ibli'.hiiunt  ,it  .'^k.iterinburi;,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  bv  lapidary  masters,  as  they  are  called,  each 
«f  wboni  haa  hb  pccuHar  Myle.  The  prodttctt  are  aiM  to  ocalara 
H  tfca  pool  Ruwian  teiia  at  Niahmy  Novgorod.  MeaaWf  and 
The  '■flrt''  «orks  at  the  last-named  place  havr 
Tan  immeiHe  «ater>power,  and  are  on  such  a  scale  that 
great  masse*  of  h.ird  stones  can  lie  worked  ,n  tn.irMe  j.  In  nthi  r 
irnintriet.  .Much  i>(  the  marhinory  is  i)rinutivr.  hut  the  afijill;  .itn  ns 
arc  ingenious  and  the  results  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The  work 
done  b  of  aevatal  classes,  ranging  from  the  largest  and  most  massive 
to  the  amillcit  awl  most  delicate.  There  is  (1)  the  cutting  of  facetted 
|HMb  M  ttfttm  aqaaniariac.  aoMthyit.  Ac.,  from  the  mines  of  the 
WMI.  Md  afanRtr  r»»-ilDncfl  aho:  thia  U  largely  done  by  means  of 
the  cad  ram.  a  smafl  machine  held  in  the  hand,  oj  which  the  angle 
•I  the  facets  can  be  adjusted  readily  when  onoa  tiw  Mo«i  has  been 
y.aad  which  paaducaa  awrk  al  gwat  bqmty  ood  acouaqr.  The] 
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some  weighing  tooo  lt>  an  I  over,  and  rtxjuiring  \*ears  to  complete; 
they  are  made  from  the  opaque  minerals  of  the  Ural  and  Siberia— 
mabchite,  rhodonite,  lapiMasuH.  avcnturine  and  jasper.  A  pacoNir 
type  of  work  is  (j)  t he  prodBcdono<baa«tiful  groups  of  twiil.6e weft 
and  leaves,  in  stones  selected  to  match  exactly  the  cokiar  of  each 
object  repmented.  TbeK  are  choeen  with  great  care  .-ind  skill, 
softx^what  as  in  the  Florentine  mosaics,  not  to  poxiuce  .1  tl.u  ii^I  nd 
picture,  however,  but  a  perfect  reproduction  of  (orni,  i.-.  .m  l  1 .  .1,  t  r. 
These  groups  are  carved  and  poliihad  fcooi  hard  stones,  whmas  ibe 
Florentine  mosaic  work  iiKlndN  ■■Qr  HI^T'll^  II  thM  4W  MMMII 
softer,  as  glass,  shell.  Stc. 

EaomRMM  masses  of  material  ant  brooght  to  these  trarfct:  lie 
supply  of  rhodonite:  jade,  jaspers  of  various  colours.  8tc„  MMnetian 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  tons.  One  mass  of  Kalkansky  jasper 
weijihcd  nearly  9  tons,  and  a  m.iss  of  rhodonite  above  50  tons; 
the  latter  refstiired  a  »<-ck  of  stc<lging.  with  ninety  horses,  to  bring  it 
from  the  <|i..irry.  oiiU  14  ni.  Ifnii  thi"  u  irWv-  .'\tiir;t  <*\entv  five 
men  are  employed,  at  twcniy-livc  roubles  a  month  its.  6d.), 
and  tea  ate  aoni  fma  two  to  •■■  noUca  (4a.  to  £■>.  A 
iraininf  idioM  li  coonectcd  with  the  works,  where  over  6f  ty  boys  are 
pupils:  on  graduating  they  may  remain  as  govxrniDent  lapadarin 
or  set  up  on  their  own  account. 

There  are  tnro  other  great  Ritssian  imperial  establishments  of  the 
same  kind.  One  of  theae.  founded  by  L'.iih<  nne  II.,  is  at  Petethof, 
a  short  distance  from  the  capital;  it  ,1  Ur^c  liuildinR  fitted  up 
with  imperial  ekxancc.  Here  arc  in.nl'  ..11  ih,  -i^::.  .um!  t-  Klcls 
for  the  work  done  at  bkalehnburg ;  these  are  returned  and  strictly 
preserved.  In  the  IVterhof  worksare  tobeiaaathe  laf|cstaad  ontt 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  lapidarian  act.  vases  and  ^■''■mtt 
and  columns  of  immense  »!ie,  made  from  the  hardest  and  most 
clo;:;.int  stones,  often  re<iuiring  the  labour  of  years  for  their  com- 
pletion. The  thini  Rreat  (ntablishment  is  at  Kolyvan,  in  Siberia, 
bearinj;  a  like  relation  to  the  minerals  and  gem-stones  of  the  Altai 
region  that  the  works  of  Ekateriiiburg  do  to  the  Ural.  The  three 
eritabliahmnats  are  conducted  at  Ufge  expense,  from  the  private 
of  the  tiar.  The  Russian  emperors  nave  always  uken 
in  lapithiry  work,  and  the  products  of  these  establish- 
Mia  that  country  famous  throughout  the  world.  The 
immense  monolithic  column-,  of  the  H<  rniitage  and  of  St  Isaac's 
(  ahcdral.  of  fi.  li-h.  d  nr.imtc  .md  <'[hi  t  hartj  and  eU>;ant  stoms, 
.irc  amonj  the-  triumphs  u(  nn>!crn  an  hitcctural  work;  sod  the 
.Mci.iniliT  culiimn  .it  St  I'l  t(  r-.lvir^  is  .1  ^ir'.i;le  polished  shaft,  tj  fl, 
tn  duuiietkn-  and     ft.  in  hcisbt,  of  the  red  Finland  granite. 

llae  finest  hip«l«iyMAaia|MianiFimaoabdan^  Moulin  h 
Vacherie  Saint  Simon.  Sao»«C>Mame,  wMre  foma  seventy-five  of 
the  mrMt  skilful  artisan  are  engaf^cd.  The  products  are  all  manner 
of  ornamenul  objects  of  every  variety  of  beautiful  stone,  atl  finished 
with  absolute  pei-feciion  of  detail.  Columns  and  other  ornaments  of 
r)orphyry  and  the  bke,  of  artcicnt  workmaiuhip,  are  brought  hither 
from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  recut  into  smaller  objects  for  modern 
artistic  tastes.  Hera,  too,  are  nade  spheres  of  transparent  quartz — 
"  crystal  balls  " — op  to  6  in.  in  dianietcr,  the  material  for  which  is 
obtained  in  Madagasrar. 

A  few  words  nuy  be  said,  by  way  of  ctMnparison  and  co:itraati 
about  the  Lipltiary  art  of  Japan  and  China,  especially  in  relatioa  to 
the  cr,  -t.il  t  .ills,  now  reprtHjuccd  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  tOOls 
an'  the  MmiiU  -t,  anfl  there  is  no  mjchinrry:  ljut  the  l.ick  of  it  is 
made  up  Iiy  h-.m-  and  p.il  ii-ncr,  .n-d  by  h<  ri  ■  li\irv  [.ruli  .  .1-.  Ja;i,ir-,(  >e 
artisan  can  often  trace  back  hit  art  through  many  generations 
continuously.  To.  noha  •  mifta  boll,  a  laiie  aystal  or  ansa  is 
chipped  or  braiM  Into ayaoaMe  shape,  and  then  theotea  iatriaMacd 
into  a  spherical  form  with  a  small  sted  hammer.  Tka  polbUni  ia 
effected  by  grindinr  srith  emery  and  gamet-posnlar  tmS  f/kMf  it 
water,  in  senu<ylindrical  pieces  of  cast  iron,  of  siaoi  VBiyinf  irith 
that  of  the  IkiII  to  1m>  gr  iund.  which  is  kept  constaatly  torning  as  it 
is  rubbed.  Stiull  balls  arc  hxcd  in  the  end  of  a  bamboo  tube,  which 
tht  worker  continually  revolves.  The  final  brilliantpolish  is  given 
by  the  hand,  with  rouge-powder  (harm.itite).  Tnis  process  t* 
evidently  very  slow,  and  only  the  cheapness  of  labour  prevents  the 
co<.t  from  being  too  great. 

The  spheres  arc  now  made  quite  freely  hut  very  differently  in 
France.  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Tin  v  .-ire  ground  in  semi- 
circular grooves  in  a  l.ir(?e  hnrirontal  wheel  of  hard  Mone.  such  as  is 
used  for  grinding  garr  i  i-,  .11  ( tu  r^tein  and  Idar.  or  t  \^:  by  gradually 
revolving  them  on  a  lathe  and  fittii^  them  into  hollow  cylinders. 
Plenty  of  water  must  be  ttted,  to  prevent  heating  and  cracking. 
The  polishing  u  effected  on  a  wootJen  whed  with  tripoH.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  now  done  in  the  United  States,  in  the  production  of  thv 
spheres  and  carved  onvamcots  of  lodt-crystal.  that  is  equal  to  awr 
in  the  world.  But  most  of  tho  aMiaiial  w  tliaM  ■MyoMitjMaoaw 
b.iiu  r.,y,v  corner  from  fTraiB  w  Madi|orar  aiM  tno  wwa  li  ifanr  in 

Germany  or  France. 

The  cuttinR  of  nmher  is  .1  special  br.inch  of  tapidar\'  wr-rk  develof>ed 
along  the  Baltic  coast  of  CertiMny,  where  amber  is  chiefly  obtained. 
The  amber  trafie  daica  back  to  prehbtoric  tioiea:  b«t  lha  Olltiai 
industry  in  northoni  Bofope  cannot  ba  deMNly  traead  forthflr  wci 
than  the  lath  century,  when  gilds  of  amber-workers  were  known  at 
Bruges  ana  Labeck.  r  ine  carving  was  also  done  at  Kflnigsbent  1 
early  as  IJ99.  The  lattar  city  aqd  Daaik  haua  hworet  thooiii 
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«liU«  a  iMMft  Mriod..  AnklM  an  mdo  thMaot  oalv  tor  all  tfce 
cMIInd  worln.  but  for  csportation  to  baN<<iviliaM  •nd  «vca 

bofbaroii*  (Uiiofl*-,  in  jrrat  vrtrirty  oi  jh.ipcs,  stylcit  and  colours 

DiAiiOKO  CurrtNo  — On  account  of  its  extreme  barilness, 
the  ircatmetit  of  ih<-  dutnond  in  pccpaxalion  for  use  in  jewelry 
coutiUlcs  a  separate  and  special  branch  o(  the  lapklaqr't  art. 
Aiqf  vahiable  gem  must  first  be  trimmed,  dcaved  or  wwcd 
falo  HiiuUs  siwpe  and  abe,  ibcn  <XA  iato  the  desired  (arm,  and 
flnafly  poiMicd  upon  the  facei  wlilcli  luve  been  cut.  The  suges 

in  ilbtii'jnd  worl.iiig  arc,  ihcrcfore,  (i)  tltavagc  or  division; 
(1)  (  uUuig,  ( ;)  polisliing;  but  in  point  of  (act  there  arc  (our 
procesK'5,  as  il>c  selling  of  (he  stone  for  culling  is  a  somewhat 
distinct  branch,  and  ihc  woikers  are  clawed  ia  loiu  gcoups — 
cleavers,  (ctiera,  cutters  and  polishers. 

I.  CUaving  er  Ditiding. — Diamooda  act  alvaiys  found  as 
crystals,  usually  octahedral  in  form,  tlwilgk  tttta  irregular  or 
dbtaiMd.  Hm  |>roblcm  involved  in  each  case  ia  iwofotd: 
(t)  to  ^UMlbx  Ihe  largest  perfect  stone  posaible,  and  (2)  U»  mwve 
any  ptirtions  containing  flaws  or  defects.  These  cn<is  are  jjcnerany 
cr«fi  by  cle.iving  ihe  cry-.tal,  t  c .  ciusing  it  to  «.plit  along  certain 
natural  planes  of  itrutlural  xviskiuss,  which  arc  paialkl  with 
the  laces  oi  the  octahe«kaa.  This  process  («t|uire»  ihe  utmost 
itidgment,  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  as  any 
error  woidd  caaae  great  loss  of  valuable  material;  hence  expert 
cleavers  conwuMl  Voy  high  wages.  The  stone  is  first  examined 
doacty,  M  dctarmiDa  Uw  daicctiOBa  «l  tte  ckavafe  pknca, 
wUeh  afeneoffiilnAkMdy  hgraneipait.  TlwdiavErtlMncms 

a  narrow  notch  at  the  place  selected,  with  another  dLimond 
having  a  sliarp  point,  a  ralhtr  dull  iron  or  sUcl  edge  is  then  laid 
on  this  line,  ar.d  a  sn  ut  blow  struck  upon  it.  If  all  has  been 
skilfully  done,  the  diamond  divides  at  once  in  the  direction 
desired.  Dc  Boot  in  160Q  mentions  knowing  some  one  \vho  could 
pait  a  diamond  like  mica  or  talc.  In  this  process,  each  of  the 
diaiDondt  b  fixed  in  cement  on  the  end  of  a  stick  ot  handle, 
■0  thM  tbcy  caa  ba  kdd  ifaly  whfla  DM  ia  afiplied  to  Ibt  other. 

When  the  nona  ts  hx^B  and  very  vahialile.  the  cleaving  is  a 
most  ctrtri:'.!  procc5';.  Wclh'.ton  in  1700  ni.ide  many  favourable 
trars-a'niui'ia  by  buying  very  poor-looking  llawed  sioncs  and 
cK  avir.K  oft  the  go<Kl  pails,.  In  the  case  ol  llic  inimcrise  I.xcckior 
diamoud  oi  971  carats,  which  was  divided  at  Ams,ierdjn>  in 
igo4,  and  made  into  ten  splendid  stones,  the  most  elaborate 
atudy  extending  over  two  months  was  given  to  the  work  before- 
iMUd,  and  many  modcbwCK  Blade  of  iliu  very  imgdar  stone 
ni  tUviiM  ia  dUkmM  myt  to  determine  tboat  m«at  advan- 
tafeottt.  This  process  was  in  i«o8  applied  to  the  BUMt  remtifc- 
aMe  pii'ce  of  v.  rl  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken — the  cutting 
oi  the  giijantiL  Cullinan  <liamond  of  3015J  English  carats.  The 
stone  was  taken  tu  An.sicrdamtobc  treated  by  l!ic  old-f;;>.hi<inf  d 
hand  method,  with  innumerable  precautions  of  every  kind  at 
every  step,  and  the  cultiog  was  successfully  accomplished  after 
nine  months*  work  (see  Tht  Times,  Ko\-.  10,  1908).  The  two 
principal  stones  obtained  (sat  DvmOKo),  one  a  pendcloque  or 
drop  brilSant,  and  the  other  a  ii|iiM«  bfiUIaiit,  wera  ^v««  72 
and  (4  facets  respectively  (ocItiHwt  of  tfca  tabk  and  ctdki) 

irs'tcad  of  t'lc  r.<irrr.:il  s'j- 

This  pnxi-,.-,  of  clr.-.vagc  is  the  old-established  one,  still  used 
t  >  a  l  iint  ^  xl^  Ill,  I  specially  at  Amsterdam.  But  a  dillcrei  1 
method  has  rcccnil)  b»*n  introduced,  that  of  Mwins,'  which  14 
■OW  generally  employed  in  Antwerp.  The  sionc  is  placed  in  a 
flOMll  metal  receptacle  which  is  filled  with  melted  alunimium; 
tbM  embedded  securely,  with  only  the  part  to  be  cut  exposed, 
{|  h  pressed  bmif  agaiaat  Iba  edge  ol  a  metallic  disk  or  thin 
wheel,  4  or  s  hi.  Ib  dkmalar,  mwia  of  copper,  iraa  ar  pheapbor 
bronie,  which  is  charged  with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  and  made 
to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  This  machine  was  announced  as 
E:i  Amf-rir.in  iri\cntii>n.  bul  ill'.-  furm  now  pri:n.i|)aUy  employed 

at  Aotwerp  was  invented  by  a  Bclctan  diamond  aitter  in  tiu- 
WMt  StalcB,  aad  la  aindtar  to  tttdBf  irtM*  mtd  by  fern 


'  Tht  J'ni-.fric!  .'■fjcr.nrr  r(  Km  'cJft  and  Plti^yr  hit  1'^')  ftates 
that  diamocuJ  durt,  "  wdl  pound  and  diluted  witb  water  and 
vittcxar.  is  u«d  i«  ihc  tawng  «r  diamonds^  whidi  la  dea*  whh 
aa  iRM  or  tNias  viie,  aa  flue  aa  a  hair.*v~>Ed. 


cutlers  for  centuries.  Two  patents  were  taken  out,  however, 
by  dilTerent  parties,  with  sorne  distinction*  of  method.  The 
process  is  much  slower  than  hand-cleavage,  but  greatly  diminishes 
the  km  of  materiai  invulved.  Ii  is  claimed  that  not  oaiy  can 
flaws  or  defective  portioas  be  thus  easily  taken  oQ,  but  that 

aay  awH  iarawd  ayaial  o<  the  aaaai  octahedial  ibqpe(bMm 
in  the  Uada  aa  "  ahi-pabil ")  OM  be  dIvMMl  fai  fcaM  v«iy  pctfealy 
at  the  "  girdle,"  making  two  stones,  in  each  of  wUcb  the  limA 

face  can  be  used  with  advantage  to  form  the  "  table  '*  of  a  iM^at. 
liy  another  meitiod  the  stone  is  sawed  at  a  tangent  with  the 
oct.^hcdron,  and  then  each  half  into  three  pieces;  for  '.his 
Wood  method  a  total  saving  of  5%  ii  claimed.  Occasionally 
the  tinest  material  is  only  a  saiail  spot  la  a  large  maia  of  impure 
material,  and  this  is  taken  out  by  most  skilful  cleaving. 

After  the  deaviqg  or  iawtnc  however,  the  diamoad  ia  tarely 
yd  fai  a  ionm  far  cnlting  the  GMeta»  and  rai{utrea  cooiidarable 
shaping.  This  nai^  "  olockiitg-out "  of  the  final  form  it  is 
to  assume,  by  reanaivlngirrcctdariticsand  making  it  symmetrical, 
is  called  "brutage."  \\'ell  shaped  and  ilav.h-ss  trj'sials,  inJccii 
may  n©t  re<iuire  to  be  cleaved,  and  then  the  bruiagc  is  ihc  tiiil 
process.  Here  again,  the  old  hand  mclhod-s  arc  beginning  to  give 
place  to  mechanism.  In  either  case  two  diamonds  art  taken, 
each  ft  Ted  in  cement  oo  the  end  of  a  handle  or  soppoct,  and  are 
rubbed  one  agaloat  the  other  uatS  the  irrtgulaiitica  arc  irouad 
awqreadtliefMenlahMiederiMdIaottaiiwd.  The  old  netbed 
was  to  do  this  1^^  hand-aa  catremdy  tediooa  and  labeiieiNi 
process.  The  tnachfne  method,  invented  about  iSS;  and  fink 
u-.,  I  1.)  Field  and  Moise  of  Boston,  i.-  r...;v  -j-,:.!  at  .\niwcrp 
cALluii.cly.  In  this,  one  diamond  is  t.*cd  ai  ihc  ccjiirc  of  a 
rotating  apparatus,  and  the  other,  on  an  arm  or  hancUe,  is  placed 
so  as  to  press  steadily  against  the  other  stone  at  the  proper 
angle.  The  rotating  dlajsoDd  ihiu  become  rouiuicd  and 
smoothed;  the  other  ena  ia  then  pot  in  its  place  at  the  OMtn 
and  their  retti wal  actiaa  irvewed. 

At  Amsteidiai  a  hmd^raonfcli  cmployedf  vWdi  Uca  bctwaca 
the  cleavage  and  the  bratage.  This  con^s  tn  cultiiig  or  trioi' 

ming  away  angles  and  irrcgulariiics  all  over  the  stone  by  means 
of  a  ^laip-cdgtd  or  pointed  diamond,  bath  being  mounted  in 
cement  on  pear-shaped  handles  for  firm  holding.  This  work  is 
largely  done  by  women.  In  all  these  processes  the  dust  axvd 
fragments  are  caught  and  carefully  saved. 

2.  CuUing  emd  StOktg.-'lhe  next  process  Is  that  of  cutting 
the  facets;  but  an  Intervening  step  is  the  fixing  or  "  setting  " 
of  the  itone  for  that  pttipoae.  This  is  done  by  embedding  ii  ia 
a  r«uib1e  alloy,  mdliing  at  440*  Fahr..  in  a  little  cup-shaped 
depression  oo  the  end  of  a  handle,  the  whole  being  called  a 
"dop.  "  Only  the  portion  to  l>e  ground  off  is  left  exposed; 
and  two  5,u<.h  rrounled  dianionds  arc  ihra  rul/ocd  again-.l  each 
oiber  until  a  iace  is  piuiluced.  I'lns  is  the  work  oi  the  cultefi 
it  is  very  laborious,  and  nriuirc:^  great  care  and  ^ill.  The 
hands  must  be  protected  with  leather  gloves.  The  powder 
produced  is  carefully  saved,  as  in  the  former  proCeSBCSk 
in  the  final  polishingi  When  one  (ace  baa  bcea  produced,  iba 
alloy  b  aoftenad  by  beatiag,  ead  the  ateae  re>4el  for  grinding 
arwther  surface;  and  as  this  process  is  necessary  for  every  face 
cut,  it  must  be  repeated  many  times  for  each  stone.  An  improved 
dop  has  lately  been  devi  ed  in  which  the  diamond  is  held  b)  a 
system  of  claws  so  that  ail  this  heating  and  resetting  can,  it  is 
ckiimed,  boebvliled,  and  the  cutting  eompieted  with  witf  i«o 

changes. 

y  Poliiiing.— The  faces  having  thus  been  cut,  the  last  stage 
i»  the  poliabimi  Tbta  it  doae  apen  bociaoMal  inm  wbeda 


to  route  op  to  S500  tcvbhrttooa  ps 

minute.  The  diamond-powder  saved  in  the  former  operations, 
and  also  made  by  crushing  very  inferior  diamonds,  here  comes 
into  use  as  the  only  nviteri.il  for  poliihmg.  It  is  applied  with 
od.  and  the  stones  are  fixed  in  a  "  dup  "  in  much  ibe  same  way 
at  in  the  cutting  pr<ocess.  A^aia,  the  utmost  skill  and  watchful- 
ness mtg  necessary,  ai  the  angles  uf  the  faces  must  be  mathematic- 
ally exact,  in  order  to  yield  the  best  effects  refraction  and 
reflcctien  of  bghi,  and  their  aiaca  anot  be  eeoaratdy  regulated 
to  proerve  tbe  ifnmctiy  of  the  Mene.  Ia  tUa  pnctaa*  aleo. 
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reef  hod  u  already  rrptaced  in  part  by  an  impMVf.I 
devfce  whereby  the  diainood  i»  held  by  adjustable  claws,  on  a  base 
(hat  can  b«  rotated,  (o  as  to  apply  it  in  any  desired  patilkm. 
By  iy»  ncam  the  tow  u4  Uvuble  o(  repoued  re-setting  In 
the  dap  are  aaved,  as  wii  M  the  liability  to  Injiny  front  the 
 i«lip«ial  ' 


The  rapid  de%*eIopment  of  mechanical  devices  for  tke 
stages  ol  diamond  cuiiing  ha*  already  greatly  influenced  the  art. 
A  very  intcrestinj;  comparison  was  br^  vif'it  o'Jt  in  the  thirteenth 
Mport  of  the  American  Commissiuncr  of  Labour,  as  to  the  aspects 
«f  hand  work  and  machinery  in  this  branch  o( 
ll  ttptmi  Itom  the  tku  grtbciwi  that  tht  BdvMH  te 
kf  t*di  Mm  ly  10  tkm  ami  nfth  itaS-ma/k  « to  coat . 
h  the  ratios  reapeclhrely  «f  i  le  yjfi  and  t-;^  to  t.  la  other 
vonla,  about  half  the  sain  fn  time  b  ket  by  incTeaaed  expense 
Ib  the  use  of  machine  methods.  A  great  many  devices  and 
applications  h.ivc  been  developed  within  the  last  f(w  year*, 
owing  to  the  irnmcn^c  incrcnK-  in  '.he  pro<liiCtion  of  liiamrn  is 
I  South  African  mines,  and  iheir  consequent  widespread 

,r  «f  Diamond  Cuainf. — The  East  Indian  diamonds,  many  of 
Vlfdi  ate  douUleM  very  ancient,  were  polished  in  the  usoal  Oriental 
fashion  by  merely  rounding  off  the  angles.  Among  church  jewHs  in 
Europe  are  a  few  diamonds  of  unknown  age  ami  source,  cut  four- 
jidtd.  »i(h  a  tableaboNeanda  p>  raniidbclow.  Several  cut  diamonds 
are  recorded  amone  the  (rejs44n'i  o(  lx)ut>  o(  Anjou  in  the  third 

Ecr  oi  the  14th  century.  But  the  iirK  definite  accounts  o( 
lod  aoiisbiflg  are  csHy  in  Uw  foHowiab  «k 

•aa  became  noted  for  such  work  la  nm.  The  aaodem  piathod 
"brilliant  "  cutting,  how-evrr,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Loui*  dc 
Bm^MMI,  of  Bruges,  who  in  1475  cut  several  celebrated  diamonds 
test  to  him  by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  taught  thii 
process  to  many  pupils,  who  afterwards  icllled  in  Aniuirp  and 
Ar>;>  rdjm.  which  have  Wvn  the  chiof  centres  of  duni md  cutting 
tv-  ■  -1:1;'.-.  I'l  t.i/ji  vi.is  tt'.e  .irti»t  » !vj  workcti  out  xhc  thi-.  'ry  the 
Weil- proportioned  bnlltant  ot  58  facets.  Some  very  fine  work  was 
done  early  in  Loadoa  tim>,  moat  of  the  nijitun  sMf*  JfM^ «hai, 
being  objectionable  in  Enatand,  finally  bcMok  thniiMlvw  to 
Amsterdam  ind  Antwerp.  Effort*  faavt  faew jMcly  ■Ml  Iq  ft- 
CMablish  the  art  in  London,  whefCMthegfMtdWhOlltf  iMItOI  the 
world,  it  should  peculiarly  belong. 

The  sante  unwise  policy  was  even  mwi  SHriKd  in  Portugal. 
That  nation  had  iitcolonial  poMCviioatin  India, follow ine  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  of  Da  Gama.  and  thus  bct:amc  the  chiiT  importer  of 
diamond*  itno  Coropc.  Early  in  the  l8tb  century,  a Im>,  the  diamond- 
mi  ne«  w  ere  dlaBP»twd  in  Bcasil,  which  was  then  fihtwiae  •  l^w^■^lHie 
M>Mcs»ion;  ifaiia  the  whole  diamond  prodact  of  the  srorid  <mm  l» 
Portugal,  aad  there  was  naturally  developed  in  Lisbon  an  acUw* 
ladustry  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds.  But  in  time  the  Jews 
were  forced  away,  and  went  to  Holland  and  (Vlpium,  where  diamond 
catting  has  be«n  concentrated  since  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv. 

It  IS  of  interest  to  trace  the  recent  endeavours  to  estaUish 
ilumond  cutling  in  the  United  States.  The  pioneer  in  this  move- 
ment w.is  llrnry  D.  .Morse  of  Boston,  asMXiated  with  Jamn  W. 
Vrrrinmon  of  New  York.  He  opcrved  a  diamond-cutting  establish- 
ment about  i860  and  carried  it  on  for  some  years,  trainine  a  number 

& Dane  ma  awl  innMn.  aiho  beeame  the  beat  cutters  la  the  country- 
the  <ycl  impartaaea  of  hia  awk  by  in  its  sopciter  qaaMty.  So 
looi  had  It  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  and  Belnans  that  it  was 
declining  into  a  mere  mechanical  trade.  Morse  sTumed  the  diamond 
•rientificaHy  and  taught  his  pupils  how  imporMnt  maihem.ntir.il 
CU(  iitude  in  cultinj;  »a.s  to  the  lit  iulv  .in<l  \  .ilin-  i  f  ifio  gem.  He 
thus  attained  a  perfcrtion  rarely  "n-vn  litutr.  gave  a  great 

siirnuUis  to  the  art.  Shop')  wire  oixnc-d  in  1  in  l  in  as  well,  in  cun- 
te<)ueiKt  of  Morse's  success;  and  many  valuable  diamonds  were 
lamr  to  the  Umicd  Sute*  after  hi*  work  became  known.  TW»  fact 
■aacted  upon  the  cniicr  abroad,  eapecially  in  Franc*  and 
':  and  thus  the  general  standard  of  the  art  was  greatly 


Diamond  cutting  in  the  United  Slates  i<  now  a  wen.establii.hed 
industry.  From  1M3  to  tS^j  a  number  of  .Amenran  jewelers  under- 
took such  work,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  found  peacticnM* 
then.  Ten  y-ears  later,  h<iwcver,  there  were  fifiren  firms  engaged  in 
diamond  cuttinR,  giving  employment  to  nearly  150  men  in  the  various 
proces»e-  in\  tjlvitr.  In  the  year  1894  a  number  of  European  diamond 
workers  c^mc  over;  some  foreign  apitai  became  ensaged:  and  a 
■yid  devalopaicnt  of  dhMMfld oMiilf  laalt  fplacfc  shia  movement 
•ac  cauMd  by  the  lo*  UrtK  «n  tMKUl  diwiMidi  <Huwml  with 
that  on  cut  stones.  It  went  an  far  as  to  be  fell  seriously  abroad :  but 
in  a  year  or  two  it  declined,  owing  partly  (o  Mrikei  and  partly  to 
•eital  questions  as  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  larlfT  |irovision». 
At  the  close  of  1895.  however,  tht-rr  »ere  will  vome  fourteen  eMiiblish- 
ia  and  aaar  riew  York,  empkiying  about  gaa  men.  Since  thea 


tha  iadaky  haa  MdH^T  ^mhiptd.  Maajp  ef  ' 
diaawad  %ueh*rs  whoaMaaawar  to  America  ranaiaed  1 

their  *rt:  and  the  movement  th<'n  tit-Kun  has  became  ,  

New  Y'ifk  is  now  rn  .i;r  .1,  r  r.r  i  (  tht_-  chief  diamond-cuttbif 
centres;  there  arr  «  ntr  v«i  luiters.  and  the  ouiliry  of  work  done  i» 
fully  equal,  if  rK>t  supctnir.  to  any  in  the  Old  World.  So  »cl!  is  this 
fact  cstaUtfthed  that  Ami  rican<ut  diamonds  arc  eaporud  and  sold 
in  Europe  to  a  considerable  and  aa  iacfeaaiag  extent. 

In  the  Brazilian  diamond  region  of  Miaaa  Geracs  an  industry  ol 
cutting  has  grown  up  since  187$.  SmaB  mills  are  run  by  water  pune*, 
and  the  amcktaerv.  aa  wdl  as  the  methnds,  are  from  flallMid.  TMa 
Brazilian  diamond  work  is  done  both  well  and  cheaply,  and  ntppliea 
the  local  market. 

The  leading  pi>si'tion  in  <!i.imond  working  still  belong  to  Amster- 
dam, whrre  the  num!>er  of  p  rvias  1  n^.iged  in  the  industry  has 
trebled  since  about  1S75.  in  consctjuc  noe  of  the  enormous  incrj-ate 
in  the  world's  supply  c>l  diamondv  1  he  number  now  amounts  to 
15.000,  about  onc-third  whom  are  actual  deavcta,  cuttcra.  polisher^ 
&.C.  The  number  of  cuttitig  ettahliahaicaCi  im  AnUnjaai  m  ahaiH 
tes-enty.  containing  aome  7<x»  milla. 

Ant iiaa  Bwaii  mmt  wfch  about  half  aaaMqradH* aad* total df 
some  43a*  iMana  aapacd  in  ail  daaMMMiL  .lilwlm  abaat 

icwniy  women.  These  are  distributed  among  Uiiriy-five  or  forty 
estal  '.ishnu  'its  .■X  niaj  jrity  of  the  »orknTsare  Belguns.  but  there 
are  n^any  I>i:li.h,  1'oti.s  ami  .Xu-! r' >  H iinjj.irianA.  princi[\jl'y  Jcvvs. 
Among  these  numerous  emplnvi  >  tin:,  is  muih  or  .rt  iimiy  for 
dishonesty,  and  but  iiitle  surveillance,  aclual  or  powtble;  yet  luues 
Irora  this  cause  are  almost  unknown.  The  naaw  Mid  are  loadi 

Cd.  a  wcwL  Sortera  receive 


averaging  from  £1,  9s.  fid.  toli,  17a.  i 

from  2t*.  to  (x;  cutters  from  j[2,  9s.  6d  to  £3,  6s.,  and  deavers  from 


receive 

£3,  14s.  upwartis. 

With  the  recent  introduction  of  electricity  in  diamond  cutting 
there  lu>  bsxn  a  revolution  in  that  irnlusiry.  Wbereyi>  formcily 
wh:-iU  win  n-jdc  to  revolve  by  steam,  they  aie  now  pJa<e«l  in  din-tl 
Connnirn  w  ir  h  rio  trie  rr:.  'ttirs,  all houtih  t here  i«  r.i  ■(  .1  n  "i'  ir  l>i  <  ,ii  h 
machine.  The  saws  for  slitting  ibc  diamond  ran  thus  be  made  to 
revulve  niKk  mora  rapidly,  aad  than  it  a  doMdlMM  aad  •  iMad 
about  the  work  never  before  atiaiaad.  (C.  F.  K.) 

LAPILU  (pi.  of  Ital.  lapBh,  from  Lat.  logins,  dim.  of  laph, 
•  M««c)t  •  mam  tppUwl  to  null  (nfmcat*  of  lava  ejected  fram 
avoknoi.  TIflf aMicBMaHjrwtanigidwIttilwpcaiid vfliloilM 
in  ttTvtumm,  ««yiaf  in  4b*  tnm  mtnut.  In  the 

NeapolkM  tUhct  tt*  Hard  beeanci  wfW  ■  form  loinetimet 
used  by  English  writcct  on  wlcanocs.  (See  N'oLCANors.) 

LAPIS  LAZUU.  or  axure  stone,'  a  tninerni  substance  valued 
for  decoraii\e  purpo^  in  C0Mequcni.c  of  the  fine  blue  colciir 
which  it  usually  presents.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  sapphire 
of  ancient  writers:  thus  Theopbrastus  describes  the  eiw^tpot 
as  being  spotted  with  BoM-dust,  a  deacriptioa  quite  inappnpriate 
to  modem  sappfaiic  but  foljr  appliaible  to  li^  lanili,  for  this 
mHmtmqmmlf  matAt  dhWiidlBUd  panidct  of  iroa-pyiitcs  of 
g«AMk«  appamiKO.  nhy,  too,  refm  to  the  iappkims  as 
a  stone  sprinkled  with  sf-il.s  of  gold;  .ind  possibly  an  allusion 
to  the  same  ih.ir.n  icr  m.iy  be  found  in  Job  siviii.  6.  The 
Hebrew  tappn.  (iunoting  a  stone  in  the  lli^h  rriest's  1  rc.isl [>l.  ! r. 
was  probably  lapis  lazuli,  as  acknowledged  in  the  KcvLsed 
Version  of  the  BtMe.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians  lapis  lattil 
was  a  fawwHBtn  ■tw  far  kwalets  and  otiwiifnts  widi  as  acwtlx^ 
it  uti  ibD  «8d  «o  B  Mt«d  titMii  by  tto  AMyilMi  and  BKtyw 
Ionian*  for  cylindfr  seals.  It  Ym  hetk  MineMed  that  the 
Eg>piians  obtained  It  from  Persia  in  txehange  for  their  emeralds. 
When  the  l.npis  l.i/tili  contains  pyrites,  the  brilliant  spots  in  the 
deep  blue  malrix  invite  comparison  with  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment. The  stone  seems  to  have  been  somrt  iines  called  by  ancient 
writers  aCasot.  It  was  a  favourite  material  with  the  ItaUons. 
of  the  CiiifMccrnfc  for  v.iscs,  small  busts  and  other  omainaatii 
Magnjtew  mmpiss  of  the  decomivc  um  of  kqiii  Intvl  aic  to 
be  M«n  In  St  nfwsbarK,  notaUy  to  xht  vdlamns  of  Si  laaae^ 

cathedraL  The  beautiful  blue  rolour  of  lapis  lazuli  led  to  its 
employiTsent.  when  ground  and  l.v-g.iici),  as  a  v,n!ii.iblc  pigment 
known  as  liliraii- irinc  iqv),  a  suli»,lani.e  now  pr.ictidl^  dit> 
placed  by  a  chemical  product  (artifici.il  ultramarine). 

Lapis  latuli  occurs  ttsually  in  compact  masses,  with  a  finely 
fraaiilar  iiraciaioi  and  occssioBalfy,  but  only  as  a  gitat  rarity, 

*TI»  Med.  Or.  h*{)rf#Ms,  Med.  Lat.  Istarfn  or  tearv*.  as  fitt 

names  of  this  mineril  aiMlance,  were  adaprationft  of  the  Aralx 
ml'kmaard,  iVrs.  W/ward^  Mae  colour.  Lints  laruli.   The  same  wocd 
appears  in  Me<|.  I..11  as  asurc.  whence  O.Y  .azur.  Eng. ' 
particiil.irly  u       uf  ib.it  colour  in  heraldry  (?.r.)  all 

conventionally  ia  Uack  and  white  by  horisootal  liaaa. 
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ll  presents  the  form  of  the  rhombic  dodccahclron.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  j  j8  to  J  45.  and  its  hnrdnc4>v  alwut  5  5,  so  that  h>fing 
(()m;arati\cly  soft  it  lends,  uhcn  po!i-.htd,  to  loic  ili  lustre 
(alber  readily.  Ihc  colour  is  generally  a  fine  uure  or  rich 
Bcdklldtte,  but  sonic  varieties  exhibit  green,  violet  and  even  red 
tinu,  w  niQf  be  altcfleUier  fiolMtdcM.  Tlte  colour  is  sometimes 
improved  by  bcMbic  tht  itOM.  Uoder  artificial  iUuminaiion 
the  dark-blue  stones  may  MffftU  allDOIt  bluk.  Th»  AUMEal 
i&  opaque,  v,  nh  only  slight  tnnwlocucy  at  tWn  eJgn. 

Atiiilyscs  of  Ltpis  l.-iiuTI  show  considerable  variation  In  com- 
posiiioti,  and  this  kd  luii^  ago  to  doubt  as  to  its  homogeneity. 
Thii  doubt  was  confirmed  by  the  microscopic  studies  of  L.  II. 
Fischer,  F.  Zirkcland  H.  P.J.  Vc^lsaag,  wlioJound  that  sections 
showed  bluish  particles  in  a  white  matrix;  but  ii  was  reserved 
for  ^cnor  W.  C.  BrSggcr  aod  H.  Blckstrfim,  of  Christ  iania, 
to  aepmtc  the  Mveml  OOaslUvaiU  and  subject  them  to  analysis, 
thtn  detiwartTHiin  tht  Uw  eawtiliHion  of  bwuii.  mad 
proving  that  tt  to  •  fDcfc  tttliar  tbu  «  daflatoalMMl  (pedes. 
The  essential  part  of  most  lapis  bzuU  b  a  blue  n^Kral  aOicd  to 
sMalile  and  cryuallizcd  in  the  cubic  s>-stcm,  which  firft^Kcr 
dislinguishcs  as  la/uriie,  but  this  is  intimately  .tsvxi  il'  1  ith 
a  clc-ely  related  niincr.il  which  has  long  been  known  as  haiiync, 
or  haiiyniie.  The  l.T^tiiite,  sometimes  regarded  as  true  lapis 
lazuli,  is  a  sulphur-bearing  sodium  and  aluminium  silicate, 
having  the  formula:  Na4(NaS«Al)AI](SiOi)«.  As  the  laaurile 
and  the  haUynilc  seem  to  occur  in  motccubr  intermixture, 
various  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  arc  formed;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
10  di»tinguish  soma  «f  ibcm  as  ]aniiite4apis  ant  haHjniejapis, 
according  as  oM  or  lha  other  mhwnl  ptevaQs.  The  luutite 
of  bpu  lazuli  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  lazulite,  an 
aluminium-magnesium  phosphate,  related  to  turquoise.  In 
addition  to  the  blue  cubic  minerals  in  lapis  lazuli,  the  following 
Dtinerab  have  also  been  found:  a  non-ferriferous  diopside, 
an  amphibole  called,  from  tlie  kuiilan  niiiiernloKisl,  koksharovitc, 
oclbfldase,  plagioclase.  a  muscovite-iike  mica,  apatite,  titanite, 
^HMl»  calcite  and  pyrite.  The  calcite  seems  to  Ibna  in  aonc 
cnel  a  peat  part  of  the  bipiss  aad  the  fQVita^  iiUdi  Bay  ocmr 
h  patcMt  is  ofiea  akend  10  liaagoita;. 

Lapis  famiU  asoaOy  ocean  te  ctystaBiae  Baicslone,  and  aenns 
to  be  a  product  of  contact  metamorphlsm.  It  Is  recorded  from 
Persia,  Tartary,  Tibet  and  Chliu,  but  many  of  ihc  loe.Tliiies 
arc  vague  and  some  doubtful.  The  li«it  kno*n  and  probably 
tl.t  mo'it  inip<jrtant  locality  is  in  Badaksh.in.  There  it  occurs 
in  lime^luoe,  in  the  volley  of  the  river  Kuktba,  a  iitbutsiry  to 
the  Oxus,  south  of  Firgamu.  The  mines  were  visited  by  Marco 
Bolo  in  1  Z7r,  by  J-  B.  Fraiar  in  182$,  and  by  Captain  John  Wood 
to  I8j7'i8j8.  The  nek  la  split  by  aid  of  fire.  Three  varici  ics 
af  the  lapis  laavU  ai»  Bsa«nised  by  the  ttinea;  «A  of  indifo. 
Uittcalawr,  oMuirfiiky-hm^andMAiiof  giaeathit.  Another 
locality  for  lapis  laauli  is  in  Siberia  near  the  western  extremity 
of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  occurs  in  limestone  at  its  contaa  with 
grjiii'c.  l  ine  ni.is.srs  of  l.ipis  Li.'uli  otcur  in  the  Andes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ov.ille.  Chile  In  Europe  l.jpis  la/uii  is  found 
as  a  rarity  in  the  peptrino  of  Latium.  near  Rome,  and  in  the 
«ic«lcd  blocks  o(  .Mcnic  Somma,  Vesuvius.          (F.  VV.  R.') 

LAPITHAE,  .-V  niythh  al  race,  whose  home  was  in  Themly 
fa  tlie  valley  of  tbe  PcnciiB.  The  gBaiBeiB|jss  asaka  them  a 
Undnd  rae*  «itb  the  Ccataim,  thdr  kbit  Fe&flbeAibefaig  the 
son.  ami  the  Centaurs  the  gmndchildrcn  (or  sons)  of  Ixion. 
The  best-known  legends  with  which  they  arc  connected  are  those 
of  Ixion  iq  r  )  anJ  the  li.inle  v.iih  the  Centaurs  (i7,r  ).  A  well- 
known  Lapilh  \*us  C.uneus.  b:iid  to  have  been  orifiinally  a  gtrl 
n.inu  d  Cai  riis,  llic  favouriii-  ol  foseidon,  who  changed  her  into 
a  n  m  and  made  her  invulneraye  (Ovid,  Mclam,  xii.  146  iT) 
In  tf)e  Ceniaur  battle,  having  been  crushed  by  ssdks  and  trunks 
«f  uces,  he  was  changed  iato  a  biid;  or  be  dliappaawd  into  the 
dtpdiaof  thecanhmhamed.  AceocAngietoiBe,theLipithae 
are  representatives  of  the  giants  of  faUe,  or  spirits  of  the  storm; 
according  to  others,  they  arc  a  semi-legendary,  semi-historical 
race,  like  the  Myrir.i  ltifi'.  and  other  J  hess^ih.in  trit>cs.  'i  hc 
Greek  sculptors  of  the  school  of  Phctdias  conceived  of  the  battle 
«l  tha  t«pithae  aad  CManis  as  •  itnn^  botwaai 


and  mischievous  monsters,  and  symbol'cnl  of  the  greai  onlict 
between  the  Greeks  and  I'crsians.  Sidney  Colvin  Uourn. 
U<Ucn.  Stud.  i.  64)  explains  it  as  a  contcit  of  the  physical 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  mythitaj  expression  of  the  terrible 
effects  1  V  <  l!cn  waters. 

LA  PLACE  (Lat.  Pltcatta),  Omt  DB  ( 1606  ?- 1 66s),  Fmck 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Brittany.  He  studied  < 
«p«p»*i  tai[^jij^  [ihilwuJMf  at  ^fp— In  idej  he  I 
of  tha  Rejerssed  Ch«A  at  Naale^  aad  In  163s  ms  appobued 
professor  of  theology  at  Saumur,  where  he  had  a.<i  liis  collcai^ui-s, 
appointed  at  the  same  time,  Moses  Amyraui  and  Louis  Cappcll. 
In  1640  he  published  a  work,  Tlusrs  lktelofk<U  4c  Sloiu  hominii 
Itipsi  ciile  (raliiim,  which  was  l(X)ked  upon  with  some  suspicion 
.-IS  containing  liberal  ide.is  alxjul  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Ihe  view  that  the  original  sin  of  Adam  was  not  imputed  to  his 
descendants  was  condemned  at  the  synod  of  Charcnton  (1645). 
without  special  rdetcace  being  made  to  La  Pisa,  idioae  p—'iiwi. 
pefhapa  was  not  quite  dear.  At  a  matter  of  fact  La  Flac* 
ditthwHished  hoimen  a  diicct  aad  iadiiea  fanpntatJoo.  and 
after  hti  death  his  views,  as  wcO  as  those  of  Anynnt*  was* 

reject ed  in  the  Fcr mda  CfWSlUW  of  itjS.  Ho  dkd  Oft  the  tftll 

of  August  1665. 

La  Place's  defence  was  publi*hcd  with  the  title  DupMloiicnes 
acadtmUa*  is  vol*.,  i&M-i&Sii  and  asain  in  1665):  his  work  D9 
>a<MalfmM«if|a^  AcaMecMdeditkiaef  hia 

««(hsappe««d  at  mnshsr  in  ifln,  and  at  Auhenck  m  1700. 

UrtMM,  PIBRU  aum.  UMtitm  DE  (1749-1827).  Ftcacfc 
mathematicfani  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Bcaumont-es-Aoffe 
in  N'ormandy,  on  the  jSth  of  March  17  iQ.  fits  father  was  a 
smaH  farmer,  and  be  owed  hij  rducition  lo  ihc  interest  excited 
by  bis  lively  parts  in  some  persons  of  position.  His  first  dis- 
tinctions are  said  to  have  been  gained  in  theolof;ical  controversy, 
but  at  an  early  age  he  became  matbcmat  icai  teacher  in  the  military 
school  of  Beatunont,  the  classes  of  which  he  had  attended  as  an 
eiicm.  He  waa  not  more  than  eighteen  when,  armed  with 
letters  of  raeoBmeadatfaa,  he  approached  J.  B.  d'AlsaaboR,  then 
St  the  bdght  of  hb  fane.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  career  in  ^trni 
The  letters  remained  unnoticed!,  but  LapLice  «as  not  crushed  by 
the  rebuff.  He  wrote  to  the  great  gwmeitr  a  letter  on  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  which  evt^cd  an  immediate  and  cnlhusj- 
asltc  response.  "  You,"  said  d'Alembert  to  him,  "  needed  no 
introduction;  you  have  recommend. <1  jourself,  my  support 
is  your  due."  He  accordingly  obtained  for  him  an  appoiaUMOt 
;is  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  MiKinilt  ef  OMli»  aad 
continued  scaioosiy  to  fMwanl  his  interests. 

Laplace  had  Ml  yet  contpletcdhb  twenty^fottrth  year  idm 
he  enteiad.ilpon  the  cOurK  of  dtacovety  wldch  euaed  him  the 
titk  of  *'  the  Newton  of  France."  Having  In  bh  first  published 
paper'  shown  his  mastery  of  analysis,  he  pr'^ccide<I  to  apply  its 
resouri  c:-.  to  the  great  outstanding  proljilcnis  in  cekstia!  nieehanic*. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  offered  tty  the  op[«osite 
incqu.ihi ie-s  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  the  emulous  efforts 
of  L.  Kulcr  and  J.  L.  Lagrange  had  failed  to  bring  whhin  the 
bounds  of  theory.  The  discordance  of  their  (CMllS  fodted 
Laplatt  10  A  searching  examinaiioa  of  the  whole  llAt|ect  ol 

ntntiioted,  when  dweleped  and  c(mb» 

plrtrly  demonsi rated  by  Ms  own  further  labours  ind  tliose  of 
hii  iiluslriuui  rival  Lagrange,  the  must  im[>ortant  adv.uuc 
made  in  physical  asiron<.>niy  since  the  time  of  New;  on.  Ins  paper 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Jxicncts,  on  the  loth  of  February 
'773  {Mitii.  pritentts  per  divers  unaiis,  torn,  vii  .  1776),  L,i;)!ace 
announced  his  celebrated  conclusion  of  the  invariability  of 
planetary  mean  motions,  carrying  the  proof  as  far  as  the  cubes 
of  the  eccentricities  and  iacUaathMia.  THs  wm  the  faM  and 
most  important  step  hi  the  cslafcfisfament  of  the  siabilty  of  tlie 
solar  system.  It  was  followed  by  a  s<  Ties  of  profounJ  in-.  i^li^.i- 
tions,  in  which  Lagtanf^  and  Laplace-  alicrjuidy  suryiasscd  and 
supplemented  each  other  in  assigning  limits  of  varintion  to  tl.e 
several  elements  of  the  planetary  orhits.  The  an.ilytical  tourna- 
ment closed  with  the  communication  to  the  Academy  by  Laplace, 
RecbmheswM'  Is  oskallMiiiaL"  Milmit»4»ltSm.M»f.i$ 
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in  17S7.  of  an  tnti/c  group  of  remariable  discoveries.  It  would 
be  difi^cult,  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  literature,  to  point 
iBSacnxNr  of  equal  briiluncy  with  that  published  (divided  into 
tes  iMrti)  in  tks  vakoMKof  tka  Acadeaqr  tat  1784, 178s  and 
t7«k  The  lai«4Mi^  cMtt  of  Ike  «*sRae  beqwUtr"  «( 
>9k«r  aad  Satvni  was  found  In  tlie  near  approach  to  com- 
■ensarabflity  of  Uwir  mean  motions;  it  was  demonstrated  in 
two  clcfiant  theorems,  indc()cn(lently  of  any  rxrciit  the  mo^t 
fcr,<-ral  consiilcrations  as  to  maM,  thai  the  mutual  .iclion  of  the 
plinets  could  never  largely  aiTect  the  ccccntricititi  amJ  inclina- 
tioQS  of  their  orbits;  and  the  singular  peculiarities  detected  by 
Mat  Im  the  Jovian  system  were  expressed  in  the  so-called  "  laws 
dl  Laplaet."  He  completed  the  theory  of  these  bodies  in  a 
tnUSsm  prnhBAei  wnong  ihc  Paris  Memoirs  for  1788  and  1789; 
Mithnatia^wpfkrty  Q<UiBUbbacpB»iitBdlyJ.a.J« 
iwMuniic  mm  uw  oun  im  mppim  iiiMnwi  ibb  pwwc  qbuWQ 
from  the  Investigation  by  practiail  astronomy,  llie  year  17S7 
was  rendered  further  memorable  by  Laplace's  announcement  on 
the  I9lh  of  November  (Memoirs,  1786),  of  the  di pendente  of 
\anaf  acceleration  upon  the  secular  changes  in  the  cecentriiity 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  List  apparent  anomaly,  and  the  last 
threat  of  Lnalabilily,  thus  disappeared  from  the  solar  system. 

With  thesK  brinUnt  performances  the  first  period  of  Laplace's 
irifiitilic  CMMT  Mjr  be  aaid  to  have  dosed.  If  he  ceased  to 
Mk«  ■tfftibicdboncfies  In  ookatial  nechanics,  it  wat  rather 
Mr  niHect-maUer  than  bit  pmven  that  fdad.  Tha  feaienl 
^mUngof  the  great  ii»dilminniio<rlddbaie,a]idftBttdeda' 

fctllff  advance  of  knowIcd;;c  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  problems 
within  reach  of  investigation.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
Itsults  obtained  in  the  development  and  application  of  the  law 
<lf  gravitation  by  three  generations  of  illustrious  mathematicians 
night  l>c  prrM!nted  from  a  siitgie  point  of  view.  To  this  task 
the  second  [x-riod  of  L^tplace's  activity  was  devoted.  As  a 
Btonumcnt  of  mathematical  gcnios  applied  to  the  celestial 
tevolutions,  the  lUcauique  c^ste  ranks  second  only  to  the 
frincipia  of  Newrton. 

The  declared  aim  of  the  author  •  was  to  offer  a  comfiletc  wlution 
of  the  great  mechanical  problem  presented  by  the  solar  system,  and 
to  being  theory  to  ctM5c»dc  so  elfwly  with  olri  rvatinti  th;it  ctn(>iri  -al 
equations  should  no  lander  find  .1  [■'.  im-  in  ast  n  irminical  tables.,  ilis 
wccess  in  both  respects  fell  Utile  khort  of  bis  lUiy  idcoL  Ibc 
fim  part  of  the  work  (»  vola.  410^  Puit,  l79»>:«MliaiM'aMthocla 
(qr  calculating  the  mowtntnts  of  tionslstinw  aad  laHllaai «(  the 
heavenly  bodiea.  for  deten^ning  their  figures,  and  flNlvlac  tidal 
problctns:  (he  second,  especially  dedicated  to  the  iaprowtment  of 
laM<"<,  cxhibitN  in  the  third  and  fottrih  volurr.  -  f  I  Km  and  1805)  iho 
»P(iUi.ui<>n  of  ihisc  f<jrr:nil.iL- ;  v.iiilc  a  fifili  v  iuiiie,  published  in 
ihrec  ifi'talnu  iits,  iSi.i-iSj.s.  coinpri^^^s  the  rctults  of  Laplace's 
latest  n  in  In  s,  toKcthcr  with  a  valuable  history  of  pcovrcss  in 
each  scphirau:  branch  of  his  subject.  In  the  delicate  task  ofappor- 
tioeiaK  Mo  own  loige  share  of  merit,  he  oettainly  does  not  err  on 
Iht  Mi  of  AOMty:  but  it  would  peraops  bo  at  dilficuU  to  orodticc 
an  instartce  of  injustice,  as  of  Kcneroaity  in  his  estimate  of  others. 
Far  more  serious  blame  attachoi  to  bis  all  but  total  soppression  in 
the  body  of  ihc  work — and  the  fault  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
writings — of  the  names  of  his  preileCe5.>.ors  and  t'MUriiiixirarics. 
Theorems  and  formulae  arc  appropriated  wholesale  without  ocknow- 
kdgincnt,  and  a  production  which  may  be  described  as  iheomniaed 
result  of  a  century  of  patient  toil  presents  itself  to  the  worio  as  the 
nffsprittf!  of  a  single  brain.  The  Mccaniqu*  tUtsIt  is,  even  to  those 
noti  conversant  with  analytical  methods,  by  no  means  easy  reading. 
J<  B.  Biot,  who  assisted  in  the  correction  of  its  proof  sheets,  re- 
norked  that  it  would  have  extended,  had  the  dcroonstratioiis  been 
fully  dcvclo)K.-il,  to  f'i>;ht  or  t<n  in-.tcad  of  five  volumes;  and  he  saw 
at  tim>  s  thi-  .luihor  him<-  U  u|.r;:..-d  to  devote  an  hour's  W>our  to 
riTovi  riri^;  the  drop|>eil  linli-.in  the  chain  of  reasoning  covered  by  the 
rn  jrrui^;  formula.   "  11  est  nisu  k  voir."  • 

The  Exposition  du  systlme  du  mende  (raris,  1796)  has  been 
ttyled  by  Ara^o  "  the  Mtcanique  tilesU  disembarrassed  of  its 
analytical  paraphernalia."  Coodusimis  are  not  merely  stated 
in  it,  but  the  methods  pursued  for  their  attainment  are  indicated. 
It  has  the  tfnogth  «f  an  aaa^ylkal  tnatiM,  the  cham  of  a 
popolar  dMeitatioiL  The  atjrle  b  Indd  ami  BaaUriy.  and  the 
Mmmary  of  astronomical  history  with  which  It  tem^aatct  baa 
I  tcckonod  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  language.  To  th& 
lOBCiknce  the  writer  owed  the  place  accorded  to  hhn 
*"  Plan  dc  t'Ouvragc."  (Emuu,  torn.  i.  p  I. 
•/MMMldlfMIMftillSI^ 


in  1816  in  the  Academy,  of  which  institution  he  became  present 
in  the  following  year.  The  famous  "  nebular  h>'pothcsis  "  of 
Laplace  made  its  appearance  in  the  Sysli  mtdu  mmde.  Altboil^ 
to  ft  Mto  (viL),  aad  pnvaunkd  "  AvBO  k  t 

OQ  da  adad,"  it  k  pbin,  from  the  cnmpUctncy  with  wldch  he 

recurred  to  it  *  at  a  later  date,  that  he  regarded  the  speculation 

with  crmsidcrable  inlereit.  That  it  formed  the  Starting-point, 
and  largely  prcscribc<l  ihc  rour  .c  <)f  thought  on  the  subject  of 
planetary  origin  is  due  to  the  jimpliriiy  of  its  assumptions,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  mechanical  principles  involved,  rather  than 
to  any  cogent  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  is  curious  that  Laplace, 
while  baatowing  nwie  attention  than  they  deserved  on  the  crude 
UMllaClma  af  BvBlll,  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  he  had 
tp9dk^  ft^^  som^  ^it^iikt^  4k^&t^ci^^^^(^^i  IdAi^Kt^  ^Hv^h^^  ^kn^K  ^^vi^  ^ov^^^tv^l 
in  lyss.  hi  hh  Af^m'^  I'M  » tfcuMjh  ddtetf^a 
nebular  coanogony^ 

The  career  of  Tiplaca  «aa  one  of  acarcely  tntemipted 
prosperity.  -Admitted  tothaAcademy  of  Sciences  as  an  asMxiate 
in  1773,  he  became  a  member  in  1785,  having,  about  a  year 
previously,  succcTdtd  K.  Bezout  as  examiner  to  the  royal 
artillery.  During  an  access  of  revolutionary  suspicion,  he  t«raa 
removed  from  the  commisaiaii  of  weights  and  measures;  hut 
the  slight  was  quiddy  eflaotd  by  new  honours.  He  was  one  of 
the  fint  memben,  aad  becanM  pieaident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Loagitada,  toc^  •  pmalBBBt  fhea  at  tha  laatitote  (taanded  iB 
1796).  fNofcMd  aaMyvii  at  tha  toola  NdiBak.  aad  aMad  ^ 
organization  of  the  dedmal  system.  The  publicatloa  ol  Oa 
ificani^  eHesie  gained  him  world-wide  celebrity,  and  hb  fMBK 
ap[>eared  on  the  lists  of  the  principal  scientific  associations  of 
Kuroi>c,  including  the  Royal  Society.  But  scientific  distinctions 
by  no  means  satisfied  his  ambition.  He  aspired  tu  the  r6le  of 
a  politician,  and  has  left  a  memorable  example  of  genius  degraded 
to  servility  for  the  sake  of  a  riband  and  a  title.  The  ardour  of  his 
rcpuUican  principles  gave  place,  after  the  i8th  Brumaire,  to 
devotioa  towards  the  first  consul,  a  sentiment  promptly  rewarded 
with  the  port  of  minister  el  the  iatwte. 
was,  however,  so  flagnte  that  h  becMaa  aeeeMoy  to  1 
him  at  the  end  of  sis  weeks,  when  Luden  Bonaparte  became  hb 
successor.  "  He  brought  into  the  administration,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimals."  His  failure  was  consoled  by 
elevation  to  the  senate,  of  which  body  he  became  chancellor 
in  September  i8oj.  He  \Kas  at  the  same  time  named  grand 
ofliccr  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  obtained  in  iSi j  the  same 
rank  in  the  new  order  of  Reunion.  The  title  of  count  he  had 
acquired  on  the  creation  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  he  cheef^ 
fully  gave  his  voice  in  1814  for  the  dethronement  of  his  patiM^ 
and  his  "  suppleness  "  merited  a  scat  ia  Lha  chanbar  of  pan^ 
and,  in  1817,  the  dignity  of  a  marqubata.  Tha  Bataaiy  of  thM 
tergiversations  b  perpetuated  hi  hb  writings-  The  first  editioa 
of  the  Systlme  du  mtmde  was  inscribed  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  to  the  tlilrd  volume  of  ihe  .I/.V.imi'vu'-  (^^'Stc  (1R02) 
was  prefixed  the  declaration  that,  of  all  iJie  irullss  containeil  in 
the  work,  that  most  precious  to  the  author  was  the  expression 
of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  towards  the  "  pacilieaior  of 
Europe  upon  which  noteworthy  protestation  the  suppn-siion 
in  tbt  cditkaa  of  tha  Tkiotk  d«r  fntaUUU$  sobtequcnt  to  tha 
reatoaMiaB,  «f  the  MftM^aalleatbD  to  lha  anpant  faned  a 
fitting  comnMtaiy. 

During  the  htec  ycaia  of  hb  fi£e,  I^pIaoB  ttvad  aiach  at 
Arcucil,  where  be  had  a  ctMintry-place  adjoining  that  of  hb 
friend  C.  L.  Bcrthollet.  With  hb  co-operation  the  SociftC 
d'Arcucil  was  fodBCd,  and  he  occasionally  contributed  to  its 
Memoirs.  In  this  peaceful  retirement  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  unabated  ardour,  and  received  with  i;iii(iirni  co'uii-y 
dbtinguished  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here,  um, 
be  died,  attended  by  his  physician,  Dr  Majendic,  and  hi^^  n;athc- 
matiad  coa#ttor».Afcib  Bowvaid,  oa  the  5th  of  liarch  iSa;. 
Hb  brt  wDMb  vaaat  "  Ca  qaa 
chose,  oa  qaa 

hi  Laplawfli  piirata  Ictltia 
•  Jfife  <*•  tab  V.  p.  4i6k 
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with  ihe  atheistical  opimoas  he  Is  commonly  bcKcvcl  to  have 
licld.  His  character,  notwilhslanding  th«  egotism  by  whi^li  il 
was  disfigured,  had  an  amiable  and  pngagir.y  side.  Vou.-ig 
incn  of  science  found  in  him  an  active  benefactor,  ilis  relations 
with  these  "  adopted  children  o(  his  thought  "possessed  a  lixkgular 
charm  of  affectionate  timpUdty;  their  intcUcctoal  prafrcia 
•ad  iMitw'f'  intercaU  mut  ebjecU  cl  equal  solicitude  to  him, 
nd  h*  4mumM  ia  iMn  «Bbr  dlipMk  ite  pamik  of 
knowledge.  Bkt  MbtM  tbtt,  hIkb  Ik  MimiW  in*  twgfantrti 
his  carrrr,  T.,t place  introduced  him  at  the  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  cxpLiiiiing  his  supposed  discovery  of  equations  of 
mixed  ditTcrenccs,  and  afterwards  showed  him,  under  a  strict 
pledge  of  secrecy,  the  papers,  then  yclkjtr  with  age,  in  iwhich  he 
bad  long  bufuie  obijii\eJ  the  jamc  rc>uU&.  This  instance  of 
abnegation  is  the  more  worthy  of  record  that  it  formed  a  marked 
exception  to  Laplace's  usual  course.  Between  him  aod  A.  M. 
Lcgndif  thcte  was  a  feding  of "  more  than  caMam,"  owing 
to  hh  •ppnpdttioai  with  scant  ackiiow&Mi0aait|«f  the  Iniits 
of  the  othar**  laboua;  and  Dr  Tkmu  YMig  «Mlli4  MncU , 
rightly  or  wrooiJy,  amongst  tilt  mmbor  «  tboH  dnSariy 
aggrieved  by  him.  W'i'.d  I..isranpc,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
alwa)'s  remained  on  the  bc:^t  oi  ttrnu.  Laplace  left  a  son,  Charles 
Emilc  Pierre  Joseph  Laplace  {i 789-1874),  who  succeOdlAto  bia 
title,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  artillcty. 

Il  might  be  said  that  LapLtcc  was  a  great  nvatbcmalician  by 
tbe  origiaal  structure  of  his  mind,  and  became  a  great  discoverer 
tbromh  the  sentiment  which  aiumatcd  it.  The  icfulatcd 
<«thi»iMW  with  vhidi  npided  tha  tytmm  at  Mtim  waa 
wilhktelMntoitftlaai.  It  caa  bwtwead  ia  hk  mlfcn  Miy, 
and  it  dictated  the  ravinfi  «f  hia  Sati  IHneM.  By  it  Ua  aaUa- 
ordinary  analytical  powera  became  strictly  aubordiaated  to 
physical  invcstigaiious.  To  this  lofty  quality  of  intellect  he 
added  a  rare  sagacity  in  perceiving  analogies,  and  in  detecting 
the  new  truths  that  l.iy  concealed  in  bis  formulae,  and  a  tenacity 
oi  mental  grip,  by  which  problems,  once  seized,  were  held  fast, 
year  after  year,  until  they  yielded  up  their  bvlutions.  In  every 
branch  of  physical  astronomy,  accordingly,  deep  traces  of  his~ 
work  are  visible.  "  Uc  would  have  comf^tcd  the  adeace  of  the 
tUm»"  Btmc  Founec  wmAai,"  ted  Ite  ackan  hMaofaMe 

*  h  Mr  he  added  that  ha  tut  awnincd  the  eoiMfitions  of  stabnity 
af  na  syctcm  formed  by  Satam^ftngs,  pointed  out  the  ncccMiey  for 
thrir  rotation,  and  fixed  for  it  a  pcri'vi  (10*53"  )  viriually  identical 
with  that  established  by  llic  ob-<^rvation5  u(  ILimIkI;  tliit  he 
d>  t<xled  tlx-  r>ii<iteti,-e  xn  tin-  ""tar  fystem  '•(  .in  in\.injl)Ic  pline  such 
tli.it  tf'.i-  5,ni:i  I'',  the  pr.«i;j.  t  of  the  pl.in<r,iry  nuisvi-s  by  the  pro- 
ieclions  upon  it  of  the  areas  dc»cnt>cd  by  liiinr  ratiu  \xctorc»  in  a  given 
Ijnia  ia  a  aiaidnum:  aad  made  notable  advances  is  the  theory  of 
amuuuinkaf  refract  ton  ( JMc  tM.  tmu.  W.  p.  afl»).  beridea  cooatnict- 
i«K  tatbfactary  formulae  for  the  barometrical  determination  of 
heights  {Mie.  at.  ton.  iv.  p.  324).  Ifia  removal  of  the  coniiderable 
discrepwincy  between  the  actual  and  Newtonian  velocities  of  KMitKl,' 
by  t.iUri;^  into  aixmint  the  increase  of  elasticity  due  to  the  heat  of 
coniprcsviun,  wuuld  alone  have  sulliccd  to  illustrate  a  lesaer  name. 
Muln:iitar  phyxics  also  attracted  his  notice,  and  be  aniKiunced  in 
lb34  bis  purpose  of  treating  the  Bub)cct  in  a  leparatc  work.  With 
A.  Lavgisier  be  made  an  important  series  of  experiments  on  specific 
BCat  (1782-1784),  in  the  course  of  which  the  "  tec  calorimeter  "  was 
Invented;  and  they  contributed  jointly  to  the  Mrmmrs  of  the 
Academy  (1781)  a  paper  on  the  development  of  electricity  by  evapora- 
tion. Laplace  waa,  momnrr,  the  first  to  ofTcr  a  complete  analysis 
of  capillary  action  Kim>1  upon  a  delinilc  hyp<>lhe>j»— that  tA  (un  <  ■. 
"  sensible  only  at  insensible  distances  ";  and  be  made  strenuous  but 
II :  .  I ;  r  I .  .  sfttl  cifforts  to  expbitt  the  phenomena  of  light  on  an  identical 
pruKiplc  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  his  that  chemical  affinity  iikI 
capilary  attraction  would  cvcntiully  be  included  under  the  same 
laWsaM  k  was  perhaps  bec.)u»c  ol  its  recalcitrance  to  tMs  cherished 
"         .that  the  ui'.Jul.itory  theory  of  light  was  dijtajtcful  to 


The  Irrvestljation  uf  tlio  fi,:ure  if  rquilihTi'sm  rl  a  rrfitin:;  fluid 
mass  engaKcd  the  ptTsi^lf  nt  altrntion  ot  I_ipl  io  lbs  tir^t  m  rr.oir 
was  communicated  tothc  Academy  in  177J,  wIk-o  be  was  only  !«<  nt^  - 
four,  his  last  in  1817,  when  he  was  aixty^ht.  Tha  fnwts  of  l  i^ 
many  pipers  cm  this  subject— charactcriara^  mm  as"  an  des  i^K.mts 
let  plus  I r Mini  du  «y«f ^tnc  da  mon<''- '  -  irf  embodied  in  the 
Micami/pn  tU*Ml»,  ami  furnish  one  of  the  remarkable  proofs 

of  his  analytical  genius.  C.  Maclaurin,  Lcgendre  and  d'Ali-mhert 
had  furnished  partial  solutions  of  the  problem,  confining  their 


attentiofl  to  the  pdaiiMe  figures  which  wqmU  aatWy  the  eoadMaSB^ 

eijuilibtium.  Laplarc  treated  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  at 
the  gradual  agpTt;>tion  and  couUnj  of  a  mass  of  matter,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  form  which  mk  Ji  .1  m  i-.i  w.juld  ultimately  assume 
must  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  whose  equator  aas  determined  by 
the  pfimitivc  plane  of  maximum  areas. 

Tne  related  subject  of  the  attraction  of  spheroid;  was  also  signally 
promoted  by  him.  Lcgendre,  in  178J,  extended  .Maclaurin's  theorrn 
concerning  cUipaotds  of  revolutian  to  the  case  of  any  spheroid  of 
revolution  where  the  attracted  point,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
axis  or  equator,  occupied  any  pokitiun  in  space;  and  Laplace,  in  hia 
treatise  Tkforie  du  mcuitmenl  ei  tU  la  figure  cUtpligue  del  plaulus 
(publi'.lieil  in  17^4).  ciTurted  a  afill  further  K'  neralitition  b>  pr'jvir.g, 
what  had  tiecn  suspected  by  Legendre,  that  the  theorem  was  equally 
true  for  any  coofocai  clbpaoidt.  Finally,  in  a  celebrated  memoir, 
TUerU  i*$  aUratUomt  d*s  iplUroides  *l  d*  ia  figure  du  piamiUt, 
published  in  1785  among  the  Paria  Memoirs  for  the  year  IJta, 
although  written  after  the  treatise  of  1784,  L.aptacc  treated  eK< 
haintivcly  theger>eral  proV>lem  of  the  attraction  of  any  spheroid  upon 
a  mrlicle  situated  outsjcle  uc  u^xin  its  surface. 

These  researchri  derive  adi!ilioti,il  iin|Hkrtance  from  liaving  intro- 
duced two  rxjwerlul  tnj^incs  of  anal)sis  for  the  treatment  of  plivbieal 
problems,  Laplace's  coefficients  and  the  potential  function.  By  his 
<tiicovery  that  tbeattractiiiBfoiceinany  direetioaofa  maaaapon  a 
fartide  caold  be  obtained  mr  tlw  i&«ct  preB—  af  dlT 
single  function,  Laplace  Uia  ttie  foundations  of  the 
sciences  of   heat,  electricity  and    magnetism.  The 
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designatcxl  by  Dr  Wfu  well,'  I.af  'ice's  coefficients  (sc<'  Spherical 
Harmonic^)  were  tl. .hr.ilcly  intrcJuccd  in  the  merroir  of  011 
attractions  above  nferred  lt>.  In  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  theory 
of  attr.ictiotii,  and  the  »ficncf-s  of  electricity  and  magncti»m  this 
powerful  calculus  occupies  a  prominent  place.  C  F.  Causa  in  oariicu- 
lar  employed  it  i«  tha  cakuUtioo  of  the  inywtl^jiojwaiw  af  jhf 
earth,  and  it  iciuvad  aew  Kght  from  Clerk  hCixwawa  iMaipitullaa 
of  hacawnioi  with  icfcrence  to  poles  on  the  q>hctc. 

laftlait  iwwhaa  displayed  the  massiwiteH  «f  Ids  genius  moiw 
COimiicuousty  than  in  the  theory  uf  prribabitities.  The  science  which 
B.  t^ucal  and  I',  de  Kerniat  had  ini;i.Uc<l  he  brou^jht  m  ry  nearly 
to  fjcrfection;  but  the  demonstrations  are  so  involved,  and  the 
o.r.i.  i  las  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  so  frequent,  that  the  Tii^rit 
aiuUyti^iic  (1812)  is  to  the  best  anathematidans  a  work  rcqniriag 
most  aiditoM  study.  The  theory  of  prababititics,  which  Lapiaca 
described  aa  common  sense  exprtseed  in  mathematical  laogusgc; 
engased  htf  attention  from  its  importance  in  physics  and  astronomy : 
and  he  applied  hit  theory,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  problems  of 
chances,  but  also  to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  vital 
statistics  and  future  eventv 

The  device  known  as  the  method  of  least  squares,  for  reducing 
numerous  equatiotu  of  ooadiden  to  the  number  of  unknowa^aaaiHtiea 
to  be  determiAod,  had  been  adopted  as  a  practically  coavaafcat  rult 
fay  Caais  aad  Ugefldre;  but  Laplace  firrt  tfaata^haaa-l 
in  prababiMtiaB.  and  proved  by  an  intricaW  aad 
reaaoaing  that  it  was  al^  the  moat  ailiaiWHaiiai 
probabilities  of  error  in  the  di HiMiaailBa  m  lha  <MaaM  Maf 

thereby  reduced  to  a  ir,inimum. 

Laplace  pubh  hH  i:i  177';  the  nirthodaf  gHerating  function*,  the 
fouiKiation  of  his  theory  of  probabilitiHb  aad  the  nrat  pan  of  bis 
rUaris  mmalytimm  is  devoted  to  the  eapadtlaa  «t  ka 
which  ia  tbev  simplest  form  cooaitt  ia  tr>atiag«hai 
of  any  functkm  as  the  coefficients  in  tha  aapaaaion  of 
function  with  refetence  to  a  different  variable^  The  latter  ia  theia 
fore  called  the  generating  function  of  the  former.  A  iitttt  and  an 
i»tt*ri*  caleuliit  is  thus  created,  the  object  of  the  former  being  to 
determine  the  coefficients  from  the  generating  function,  of  the 
latter  to  discover  the  generating  function  from  the  coefficients. 
The  one  is  a  problem  of  intcrpolatioa,  the  other  a  step  towards  the 
solatioa  of  aa  equation  ia  fiaiiadiiiwaffB  Tha  ■sihod.  Iiuatiu, 
is  now  obaabta  owinfr  to  tha  aMia  aataatlad  bkIMM  aVoidai 
the  calculus  of  opcrattona. 

The  first  formal  proof  of  Lagrange's  theoicm  for  the  devdopaMai 
in  a  series  of  an  implicit  function  was  furnished  by  Laplace,  who 
f\\-f  to  it  an  ej(tende<l  generality.  He  also  shounl  that  ewry 
equation  of  an  even  degree  must  have  at  least  one  real  quadratic 
factor,  reduced  the  SMutiAn  of  linear  difiercntial  cquatloae  la 
definite  integrab,  and  furnished  an  elegaat  method  by  whkh  tha 
linear  partial  differeatlal  couatioa  nf  tha  aaeand  aadar  aslgfal  ba 
wived.  He  was  also  the  best  to  conJdar  the  M'  '' 
involved  in"  e<\iutions  of  mixed  difTerence*.  and  to 
e^^ualion  in  finite  differences  ol  the  fir  t  divrr  <-  .ir.d  thai 
mipht  always  lie  eonvertiil  into  a  eisntinuid  friction. 

In  184J,  the  K'orks  of  La;ilaLC  Ik;ih  neatly  out  u(  print,  his  widow 
was  aljout  to  sell  a  farm  to  procure  funds  fur  a  new  impression,  when 
thegovcmnentof LoiiisPhiiippatooktbeaMtttrlahaBd.  Agrant 
of  40,000  francs  having  been  oMmlned  from  lha  chamber,  a  nanonal 
cdmaa  waa  issued  fai  seven  4to  vols.,  baring  the  title  (Etmti  it 


at  fit 
aracr 


(It4^-l847).  The  i#&aiii'fti«  aflMi  with  its  four  supiile- 
me'nts  occupies  the  first  5  vols.,  the  6th  contains  the  Syitcmc  Ju 
moncf*.  aiKl  the ^ih  t^c  7  ,'.  firobaMith,  to  i'  h  ihc  ni-  fc  in.[  .:!.ir 
Estai  pkUmbrnqiu  forms  an  intrednctioo.  Of  the  four  supplcroenia 
I  -■.»-i?Jrtaa3ter  (lltA-Hns)  ba  lamua  i»at  r*-      — »- 
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Im  vera  contributed  by  hk  mm.  An  etinmcntton  •f.Lapbrt-V 
■enoirs  and  papers  (about  one  hundred  in  number)  i*  rendered  I 
■iptrfluou*  by  Jh^ir  miKxlimiTit  in  his  principal  works,  Tlic  Th 
4ts  t>rob.  was  first  puh!i-.h<-<I  in  the  Etsai  In  1814;  and  both 

■orlc^  as  well  as  the  Syitime  du  mondt  went  through  rpp)c.itr<l 
(dit;'ii>>.  An  Knglish  version  o(  the  Etiai  appeared  in  New  ^  ork  in 
IV>1.  Laplace's  first  teparate  work,  Tktort*  du  mauttmeHl  ti  dt  U 

Sart  dltptuptt  d*$  plaMles  (1784).  wM  pvblMied  «t  the  expcme 
President  Bochard  dc  Saron.  The  Ptiets  it  rHitMre  44  Fkttro- 
•omit  (1831),  formed  the  fifth  book  of  th*  5tb  edition  of  the  Sytlim* 
i»  momdt.  An  English  tranriatioii,  with  copkws  elucidatory  notes, 
of  (he  first  4  vols,  of  the  Micaniq^u  Ubste,  by  N.  Bowditch,  was 
P  1  hihi-d  at  Boston,  U.S.  (18*9-1839),  104  vols.  4to,:  a  compendium 
of  certain  portions  of  the  jciine  work  by  Mr»  Somerville  appcaird  in 
iSjl,  and  a  Gcrmaa  version  of  the  first  3  vols,  by  Bun-khardt  at 
Berlin  in  1801.  English  translations  of  the  SysUmt  du  moruU  by 
J.  Pond  and  H.  H.  Hartc  were  published,  the  first  in  1809,  the 
Kcood  in  1830.  An  edition  entitlra  Ltt  (Ettvrts  computes  it  LapUut 
(1878),  Ac,  wbidi  b  to  inekideaB  kit  MHwin  as  well  aa  bia  Mpwate 
■orkt.  b  ia  oottrw  of  pabHealiM  mMkr  m  auspice*  of  Mw  Acadoay 
«(  Sciences.  Tbe  thirteenth  4to  votiuaa  was  kauod  ia  IJ>04.  Some 
o(  Laplace's  results  in  the  theory  of  probabHitics  are  sunpUficd  ia 
S.  F.  f..irrr>ix's  Traiti  Himrntaire  du  cakul  d/s  probaMiUt  and  Dc 
Muffin's  Eaay,  publish. ^1  in  L.inlncr's  C'.tufirt  Cytlopacdia.  For 
the  liivtory  of  the  siibjo  1  vi-  A  Ihttrry  thr  Miilhewuxlual  Theory  of 
PfiKbtiily,  by  Im.it  loilhuiUir  (if^j).  L.ijjl.icr'^  lrc.ili-<-  on 
UKcific  he:  was  puUisbcd  in  German  in  1693  as  No.  40  of  W. 
fttaahfa  IChwilir  4»  laaflf a  Wittemitkapm, 

Ap  I  mou  H«a.~-Barflii  PVairln^a  Bop,  Mhutra  it  nnOilta,  x. 
hoaa.  (itsOt  M$nit  tneyclopUifne,  siiii.  (1829):  S.  D,  Pohson's 
Fnncial  Oomoa  (Coira.  4et  Temfs,  1830.  p.  19):  F.  X.  von  Zach. 
AUi  [tographiuke  EpktmtridtM,  iv.  70  (I79<));  F.  Arago,  Annuairt 
du  Bureau  det  Long.  1844,  p.  371,  translatc'<l  .imonK  Arago's  Bio- 
paphies  ol  Dlstinguish^d  Men  U^S").  J-  S.  B.ully,  lint,  tie  I'cslr. 
maderiu,  t.  iii. ;  R.  Grant,  Hist,  of  Phys.  Ailr.  p.  50.  &c .  ;  A.  Drrr>'. 
Atrt  HiA  oi  Attr.  p.  306:  Max  Marie,  Hist,  det  uuntti  t.  x.  pn. 
Cm*:  R.  Wolf,  GtidStIm  ^  AttrontmU.  J.  Madlcr.  Ceitk.  dtr 
aimmdMkunit,  1.  17:  W.  Whewell,  Hut.  »/  the  Inductm  Scitmets,  ii. 
passim :  J.  C.  PosEcndorff,  iJitff-M.  Handtverlerbutk.    (A.  M.  C.) 

UnAID^  «  LMffUMh  •  Biat  oad  !•  iadBnU  thi 
il  anthm  BBBdpcUHlittd  by  tbelqipi.  thMqk  Ml  indbd 

lo  any  adaunistntive  dntikt.  It  coven  in  Norway  the  tihrisioa 
{amUr)  of  Fuimaikcn  and  the  higher  inland  parts  of  Th>msO  and 
Xordland;  in  Russian  icrritory  ihr  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel  as  far  as  the  White  Sea  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Finnish  dislrict  of  Ulcibcrg;  and  in  Sweden  the 
talaad  awl  aocthern  parts  of  the  old  province  of  Nonland, 
(DugMjfi  MiMiient  with  the  districts  (ISn)  of  N(»botten  and 
Vcitetbotten,  and  danded  iot*  fiva  £vai»a>— Tome  Lappnatk, 
Uc  Lappmark,  Hte  lAffuaA,  Lytktd*  LappaKk  and 
Anie  Lappmark.  The  Norwegian  portion  b  (has  insignificant ; 
•f  the  Russian  only  a  little  lies  south  of  the  Arctic  drde,  and  the 
•  hole  is  less  accf<.-iMe  and  more  sp.irscly  populalcd  than  the 
S*c.lijh,  the  southern  boundary  of  which  may  be  taken  arbit- 
arily  at  about  64°  N.,  though  scattered  families  of  Lapps  occur 
■ach  farther  aoulh,  even  in  the  Ilanianger  Fjeld  in  Norway. 

Ite  Scndbuvtain  psttlan  at  Lapland  prcscnu  the  usual 
«yimiiiinirmlt>e»aMrti*iFhteaaof  that  peninwia  on  the 
«m  dde  the  bold  IwadhuiJi  ind  f}ords.  deeply  groowcd  ^leys 
'''fl  Rbcicrs  of  Norwny.  cn  the  cast  the  Ion;;  nKn.rilAin  likes  .in  l 
great  bke-fcd  rivers  of  Sweden.  Ru&.sian  Lapland  is  broiHlly 
•imilar  to  the  lower-lying  parts  of  Swedish  Lapl.md,  but  the 
(rcat  lakes  are  more  generally  distributed,  and  the  valleys  are 
less  direct.  The  country  b  low  and  gently  undulating,  broken 
kjr  <ic«Mbsd  hilit  ud  ridgM  ml  ewwang  davatiM  esoe  ft 
In  the  tqAtadt  of  SwetBsh  Lapland,  aad  to  mob  Meat  la 
Riwlu  Lapland,  the  lakes  afford  the  principal  nwant  of 
BMwicttion;  it  te  almost  impossible  to  cross  the  forests  from 
fih:-/  lo  v.i'Icy  v  ith.nit  a  native  gui<!e.  In  Sweden  the  few  farms 
of  the  Swedes  wlio  inhabit  the  region  are  on  the  bke  shores, 
Md  the  traveller  must  be  rowed  from  one  to  another  in  the 
typical  boats  «( the  district,  pointed  at  bow  and  stem,  unusually 
k)w  --'irt^.  and  propelled  by  short  scuDs  or  padtflea.  SaiUng 
^hMdly  mm  pwcttwd^  aad  a«Hdb  «n  tba  kkmmtmm 

•t<*m4aunches  are  used  in  connexion  with  the  limber  trade, 
•liich  is  considerable,  ,is  prictii  illy  the  whole  region  is  forested. 
Bcuvfcn  the  l.ikcs  .ill  journcMn;;  l^  mnie  on  foot.  The  heads 
o<  the  Swedish  valleys  are  connected  witkUa  Nocwe|ian  IjonU 
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hy  p35E.es  generally  traversed  only  by  truls,  though  fnMl 
the  head  o(  the  Umc  a  driving  ro^d  <  rov^es  to  Mo  on  Ranea 
I  jord.  L;uli  principal  valley  has  a  considerable  village  at 
or  near  the  t.iil  of  the  lake-chain,  up  to  which  a  road  runs  along 
the  valley.  The  vill.igc  consists  of  woodCD  cottages  with  an  ina 
(t»st$ifw^iMi),  a  chaicli,  aad  iK^peatly  •  coOecdoo  of  hau 
witlNRtt  irfadMii^  daied  la  iBBMaar»lM  lalHUltd  dw  Lappa 
when  they  coaie  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  winter  fairs. 
Sometimes  there  b  another  church  and  small  settlement  in  the 
upper  valley,  to  whirl),  onci.-  or  l-.'.icc  ia  a  suni.Tirr,  tlic  l.i!>]is 
come  from  great  1ii5t.1r.ces  to  a[tcn<l  service.  To  these,  luo,  ihcy 
sometimes  brin;;  their  <liM(i  for  burial,  bearing  them  if  necessary 
on  a  journey  of  many  days.  Though  Lapland  gives  little  scope 
(or  htnbandry,  a  bad  summer  being  commonly  followed  by  a 
trtatartoawg^liifafc^ft^^ 

aad  Ike  Iran  deposits  in  Nonland  arc  among  the  most  extensive 
fa  the  world.  Their  working  is  facilitated  by  the  railway  front 
Stotkholm  to  (;«!livara,  Kirunavara  and  Narvik  on  the  Nor- 
wcgi.in  coast,  which  also  connects  them  with  the  port  of  Lulei 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  supply  of  timber  (pine,  fir,  spruce 
and  birch)  is  unlimited.  Though  fruit-trees  will  not  bear  there 
b  an  abundance  of  edible  berries;  the  riven  and  lakes  aboond 
with  iiottt,p«cb,paM  aad  other  fish,  aad  ia  tba  1mm  vatata 
with  Mhaaa;  mi  tba  cod^  b«nfe%  bdlbBt  and  OiceidbBd 
shark  in  the  aoMben  MM  attiact  nuiaswi  Nnfui^ia  aai 

Russian  fisheiaMn. 

The  climate  b  thoroughly  Arctic,  In  the  northern  parts 
unbroken  daylight  in  summer  and  darknes^s  in  winter  last  from 
two  lo  three  months  each;  and  throjgh  the  gre.iter  part  of  the 
country  the  sun  does  not  rise  at  mid-winter  or  set  at  midsummer. 
In  December  and  January  in  the  far  north  there  b  little  mow 
dayUght  than  a  oold  j^fawacr  of  dawa;  by  Fcbraary,  however, 
tbeic  Bie  1001*  boon  of  day&^t;  fa  Mara  the  beat  of  tbe  snn 
is  bepnning  to  modify  the  cold,  and  now  and  in  April  the  birds  of 
passage  tx^gin  to  appcir.  In  April  the  snow  is  melting  from  the 
branches;  spring  cumrs  in  May;  *rri"S  f!'iv. er:.;  ;;rc  in  Ll'i--snm, 
and  grain  is  sown.  At  the  end  of  Ihis  month  or  in  June  the  ice 
is  breaking  up  on  the  lakes,  woods  rush  into  leaf,  and  the  unbroken 
daylight  of  the  northern  summer  soon  sets  in,  July  b  quite 
warm;  tbe  great  rivers  come  down  fall  from  the  melting  snewa 
iathanouittaiBS.  Angust  b  a  roiqf  OMath,  tbe  tiaia  of  barvert; 
algbt^iBSts  may  begin  already  abort  the  mIdtBe  of  tbe  MnUb 
All  preparations  for  winter  are  m.idc  during  SeptOBlber  and 
October,  and  full  winter  h.i5  set  in  by  November. 

The  Lnpps.—'Vnc  Lapp*;  (Swed.  I.nppixr;  Rus?i,in  Lopari', 
Norw.  Finner)  call  their  country  Submt  or  Same,  and  themselves 
Sai>uhts~-mme9  almost  identical  with  those  employed  by  the 
Finns  for  their  country  and  race,  and  probaUy  connected  «-iih 
a  root  signifying  "  dark."  Lapp  u  almost  certalidy  a  nickname 
imposed  by  torelgiMfS,  altbougb  lome  of  the  Livpa  apply  it 
contemptuously  to  Ibooe  Of  (bHir  covntrymen  wbon  tbey  tUab 

to  be  Ic-^s  ci\  :li.'xd  than  thcnisfl',  C5  ' 

In  Swedrn  and  Finliind  the  Lapps  arc  usii,-vlly  di\ndcd  into 
fisher,  inoi;iiiain  and  forest  Lapps.  In  Sweden  the  first  tli'iS 
includes  many  impoverished  mountain  Lapps.  As  described 
by  Laestadius  (i8»7-i83j),  their  condition  was  very  miserable; 
batsfacoUstbDeawttcnlutveiatproved.  Thepiiacipal  eoloiqr 
bos  lit  aaaniMr  qaarteia  oa  Ibo  Sloca'Lide  hakt,  poBsewu  food 
boats  and  aets,  and,  besides  catching  and  drying  fish,  makes 
money  by  the  shooting  of  wild  fo*1  and'the  gathering  of  eggs. 
When  he  has  acquired  a  little  means  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
fisher  to  settle  down  and  reclaim  a  bit  of  land.  Tlii>  rnoiintain 
and  forest  Lapps  arc  the  true  representatives  of  ilu-  ra-  r.  In 
the  wandering  life  of  the  mountain  I-app  his  autumn  residence, 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest  dbtrict,  may  be  considered  as  the 
caatial  point;  it  is  there  that  be  etecu  his  i|Mta>asnwB  woodea 
sfcntiouse  nbed  bf  ^  above  fbe  groond  by  one  or  move  fdcib 
About  the  bepnning  of  Xo'.  rmlicr  h--  1  oqins  to  wander  soutbOf 
cast  into  the  forest  land,  and  in  :hr    i-,' .  r  he  m.iy  visit,  not  IkBIJ 

•  The  most  probab'c  rtvn.i.Ir-v  i"  ft  ■  '  h  /i:/)^ apd !» tUi 
case  the  aeaniiy  would  be  the  "  land's  end  folk." 
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«Mfcplace>M)<MB>cJJt*iid  Afjephiog,lmt«wa<kl^ 

«r  Stockholm.  About  the  beginning  of  May  te  b  haat  at  lii 

njalla,  but  as  soon  as  the  wtathcr  grows  warm  he  pushes  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  there  ihroufihout  the  summer  pastures 
his  herds  and  prepares  his  store  of  cheese.  By  autumn  or 
October  be  is  busy  at  his  njalla  killing  the  surplus  reindeer 
bulls  and  curing  meat  for  the  winter.  From  the  mountain 
Lapp  Um  loMt  (or,  m  be  used  td  be  called,  tbe  spruce-fir)  Lapp 
b  nahdjr  dfadngdafaed  by  the  narrover  limiu  within  which 
be  panuea  Id*  nom&m  Ifa.  Hs  mtm  mmita  ouUide  of  » 
certain  district,  in  nUcfc  Iw  pDWW  hutSttuy  rigbtt,  tad 
maintains  a  series  of  camping-grounds  which  he  visits  in  regular 
rotation.  In  May  or  April  he  lets  his  reindeer  loose,  to  wander 
as  I  hoy  please  ;  but  immc  di^iu  ly  after  midsummer,  when  the 
mosquitoes  become  troublesome,  he  goes  to  collect  them. 
CUching  a  single  deer  and  belling  it,  he  drives  it  through  the 
wood',  Um  other  deer,  whose  instinct  leads  them  to  gather 
lalo  iNfdi  lor  motaal  proteaioo  against  the  mosquitoes,  arc 
attracted  by  Um  toond.  Should  tbe  Muuncr  be  vciy  cool  and 
the  mosquitoes  few,  the  I^pp  findi  It  Mit  to  fanpMribk  to  brioff 
the  matures  tocicther.  About  the  end  of  Auftusl  they  are 
again  let  Ioom:,  but  they  ore  once  more  coUcclcd  in  October, 
the  forest  Lapp  during  frilM  |Hil—hH  tfas  MBS  CBOae  «C  life 
as  tbe  mountain  Lapp. 

la  Norway  tbece  are  time  dasscs — the  sea  Lapps,  the  river 
I«ppt  and  tbe  nouatain  Lapp*>  Ihe  first  two  settled,  the  third 
BiHBMir.  Tbe  mwiMyf''  L^ipa  liave  a  father  ruder  and  harder 
Efe  than  tbe  — dan  In  Swvdea,  Aboat  CbdMawa  tboae  ot 
KautokefnoandlCarMfokawiiiqallyaetthdlntbeatlgWwBtb^ 
of  the  churches;  in  summer  they  visit  the  coast,  and  in  autumn 
they  return  inland,  rrtvioui  to  185J,  when  they  were  forbidden 
by  imperial  decree,  they  were  wont  in  winter  to  move  south  acroM 
the  Russian  frontiers.  It  is  seldom  [lossible  (or  them  to  remain 
more  than  three  or  four  days  in  one  spot.  Flesh  is  their  favourite, 
in  winter  almost  their  only  food,  though  they  also  use  reindeer 
and  r>-e  or  barley  cakes.  The  sea  Lapps  are  in 
I  hardly  to  ba  diuinmiihcd  ina  tba  olbor  ^gost 
of  PSfunanu  Thcfr  iood  eoorfita  mainly  of  cooked 
^le  river  Lapps,  many  of  whom,  however,  are  descendants 
of  Robs  proper,  breed  cattle,  attempt  a  little  tillage  and  entrust 
their  reindeer  to  ihc  care  of  mountain  L.-ipps. 

In  Finland  there  are  comparatively  few  Laplanders,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  them  belong  to  the  fisher  class.  Many  arc  settled 
bi  tba  aeiibbourbood  of  the  Enare  Lake  In  the  spring  they  go 
dom  to  ue  Norwcgiaa  coast  and  tabt  part  in  the  sea  fisheries, 
rrtiinilm  t»  tba  lalta  abmt  midsumnMr.  Fanaerly  tbey  found 
the  capton  «C  tifid  tdwleer  a  profitable  occBpatbn,  vsing  for 
this  puipoM  »  peliMiiad  awana  gndaaQr  aBRoaiac  tenards 
a  pitfaU. 

The  Russian  Lapps  are  also  for  the  most  part  fishers,  as  is 
natural  in  a  district  with  such  an  extent  of  coast  and  SAKh  a 
number  of  lakes,  not  to  mcation  tbe  advantage  which  tbe  fisher 
baa  over  the  reindeer  keeper  in  connexion  with  the  many  fasla 
of  tbe  Greek  Chndk  Tbey  maintain  a  half  aemidic  Uk,  very 
few  having  become  lettlcn  in  the  Ruaiian  vfllaflei.  It  b  ntaal 
to  disiaiguish  them  according  to  the  district  of  tbe  coast  wUch 
they  frequent,  as  Murman  (^^urman^ki)  and  Terian  (Ter^ki) 
Lapps.  A  separate  tribe,  the  Filmans,  i.e  Finnir.ans,  wander 
about  the  Pazycts,  Motov  antl  Peehcnga  tundr;Ls,  and  retain 
the  peculiar  dialect  and  the  Lutheran  creed  which  they  owe  to 
a  former  coonezion  with  Sweden.  They  were  foraierly  known 
W  tbe  "  twfce  and  Uuice  tributary  "  Lappa*  became  they  paid 
lo  twaor  eves  thne  tatei  Pwla,  Dcamailc  and  Sweden. 

The  Lappa  within  the  historical  period  have  considerably 
recruited  themselves  from  neighbouring  races.  Shortness  of 
stature' is  their  most  obvious  th.ir.u  t( ristic,  though  in  regard 
to  this  much  exaggeration  has  prevailed.  Dtibcn  found  an 
average  of  4-9  ft.  for  males  and  a  Uttle  less  for  females;  Manle- 
gaxia,  who  made  a  number  of  anthropolflgical  obeervatioos  in 
Mecmgr  Ib  tSjpi  gbrea  s    Md  4*71  ^  wmfutitklf  iAidtitio 

•bL^la*atos!ii»rt5r^  * ' 


ftr  rmk§t^  itte).  Xadteidoab  andi  above  or 
tbe  avenge  aie  rate.  The  body  b  aenally  of  fair  pwpcrtbn^ 

but  the  legs  are  rather  short,  and  in  many  cases  tomevhi^  bandy. 
Dark,  sw.-irihy,  yellow,  copper-coloured  are  aB  adjective* 
employed  to  describe  their  complexion — the  truth  being  that 
their  habits  of  life  do  not  conduce  cither  to  the  preservation  or 
display  of  the  natural  col^jur  uf  their  skin,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  really  fair,  and  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  really 
dark.  Tbe  oAom  of  the  hair  rangca  from  blonde  and  reddilb 
to  a  bhusb  or  iieyiab  Uack;  the  cgpca  aia  Uack,  hasd,  Uae 
or  grey.  The  shape  of  tbe  deuQ  b  tbe  moat  itilkbig  peen&iity 
of  tbe  Lapp.  He  is  the  most  brachycephalous  type  of  man  k 
Europe,  perhaps  in  tbe  world.*  According  to  Virchow,  the 
women  in  width  of  face  arc  more  Mongolian  in  t>-pc  than  the 
men,  but  neither  in  men  nor  women  docs  the  opening  of  the 
eye  show  any  true  obUquity.  In  children  the  eye  is  large, 
open  and  round.  The  noae  b  always  low  and  broad,  more 
markedly  retrouss6aaam  tbe  females  than  the  make.  IVUalded 
and  puckered  by  cspoaon  la  tba  vreatbti,  tba  faeca  cvcb  «t 
tbe  younger  Lappa  MiMwe  an  appcaranee  of  old  age.  -  Tbe 
muscular  system  is  usually  well  developed,  but  there  is  deficiency 
of  fatty  tissue,  which  affects  the  features  (particularly  by  giving 
relative  prominence  to  the  eyes)  and  the  general  chararter 
of  the  skin.  The  thinness  of  tbe  sjiin,  indeed,  can  but  rarely  be 
paralleled  among  other  Europeans.  Among  the  Lapps,  as  amoag 
other  lower  races,  tbe  index  b  shorter  than  the  ring  finger. 

The  Lapps  arc  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people.  Crimes  of  violence 
are  abaoit  aakaowa,aad  the  only  ooauaoa  bicacb  of  lav  b  the 
UHag  of  tame  reindeer  belonging  to  olber  owairi.  la  Saab* 
however,  they  have  a  bad  reputation  for  lying  and  gMHl 
untrust worthiness,  and  drunkenness  is  well-nigh  a  univermi  vlcfc 
In  Scandiruvia  laws  hive  been  directed  against  the  impontatba 
of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Lapp  country  since 

Superficially  at  least  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lapps  huve  b'An 
Christiantccd--iluNe  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  being  Pro- 
testants, tbosaafKwria  ■embw  of  the  Greek  Church.  Al* 
tboogb  tba  Cert  altampt  M  oaaamt  tba  Lappa  to  Chriitiaaity 
aeema  to  have  beea  nude  te  tbe  titb  century,  the  venUp  «f 
heathen  idols  was  carried  on  openly  in  Swedish  Lappmaib  ai 
late  as  1687,  and  secretly  in  Norway  down  to  the  first  qouler 
of  the  i8th  century,  while  the  practices  of  heathen  rites  t.urvivcd 
into  the  19th  century,  if  indeed  tbey  arc  extinct  even  yet.  Lapp 
graves,  prepared  in  the  heathen  manner,  have  been  discovered 
in  upper  Namdil  (Norway),  beleaging  to  tbe  yean  1820  and 
i8>6.  In  cducatfaa  tbe  Scaadiaawdan  Lappa  are  far  ahead  ol 
thiir  BiHrfai  laitlifia.  In  abnm  nailinr  and  aiiiim  an  arte 
aa  anfawilbr  aa  tbey  mrft  ta  Ibeir  pagan  aaeetfnnL  The 
general  manr.cr  of  life  is  patriarchal.  The  father  of  the  f*wStf 
has  complete  authority  over  all  its  affairs;  and  uii  his  death  iWi 
authority  passes  to  the  eldest  i-on.  Tare nts  arc  free  to  di>inhcnl 
their  children;  and,  if  a  son  separates  from  the  family  without 
hb  father's  permission,  he  receives  aD'ahm  oC  thi  pUfMrtV 

encpt  a  gaa  and  hb  aifc'a  dewiy.* 
Tbe  L^paaia  of  aecemity  ooaMTvttive  in  moat  of  their  habits, 

nMiqr  of  ubicb  can  baidy  have  allcred  tiaoe  tbe  fint  taming  of 
the  reindeer.  Bat  the  strong  cuireot  of  mercantile  enterpriie 

has  carried  a  few  iiniKjrt.ui*  jiii  ilui  I:,  of  southern  e i\  i'.i/alion  lOlO 
their  huts.   The  lines  in  which  James  Thoniion  destnbes  tbeif 


Tbe  reindeer  form  their  rirhcs:  these  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  In  iN.  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supf4y:  their  wholoome  fare  and  cheerful  cup*— 

am  atm  appBeabk  la  tbe  mata  to  tba 

even  tbey  havi-  learned  to  use  coffee  ns  an 
and  to  wear  stuut  Norwegian  doth  jJma/). 

Lie.gui-tir.illy  the  Ijpps  In-tonp  to  the  Finm-l'rrian  froup 
(j.r.);  the  Mimiariiy  of  their  »pcci:h  to  Finnish  is  evident  though 


!  '11  [  lund  in  one  ir«tancc  a  cephalic  indix  of  94-  The 
l  l  li  -cl  by  Pninrr  lUy  wa«  84  7,  b^'  \'inchoW  81-5.  , 
valuable  (  iiir  by  Kjiliimerko,  on  "  The  Legal  Cu«0«  * 
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tbe  Lapp*,  especially  in  Rutsun  Lapiand."  appMM^  ia 


the  if  Ml.  ^ 
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the  phonetic*  are  tlUfawi  and  mora  conpikated.^  It  m  broken  up 

into  \'ery  distinct  and  even  mutually  umntelligibie  dialects,  the 
onzin  of  several  of  which  it,  however,  euily  found  in  the  political 
and  aocial  dismemberment  of  the  people.  DQben  disting^ui*hc» 
lour  leading  dialects:  but  a  much  greater  number  arc  rccasnuablc. 
In  Ruiaian  L.jplarK]  a\on<-  there  are  three,  due  t6  the  infiucm.e  of 
Konrecian,  Kiirelian  and  Kus'iian  (Lt>nnrot.  Acta  Soc.  Fttnua^, 
vol.  JvJ.  "The  Lapps."  says  Castien,  **  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  oone  into  doae  contact  with  foreign  raEea  while  their  languag* 
mt  yet  in  it^tamlcrest  infancy,  and  otmsoouently  it  ha*  not  oiuy 
'  "bm  number  ol  foreign  words,  but  in  many  gram- 

fMhioncd  itsdf  after  foreign  models."  That  it 
IK  H  WHy  Mrly  period  to  enrich  itself  with  Scandinavian 
I  It  ahmm  hif  the  use  it  still  nukes  of  forms  belonging  to  a 
linguistic  stage  older  even  than  thatuf  iteUndic.  Dubcn 
Ltapit^.  f^j^  subicctedlhc  \cx:abuljr>-  to  a  \cry  inti  rating  anjlv»is 
for  the  purpo«;  ol  discovering  what  Mage  of  culture  the  people  had 
reached  belure  their  contact  with  the  Norse.   Agricultural  terms, 


the  names  of  the  ntculs  and  the  word  for  smith  are  all  of  Scandi 
navian  origin,  and  tfw  wofd*  for  "  taming  "  and  "nilk"  would 
•wggcsl  that  the  soothm.  ■tiangers  uught  the  Lapp  hov  to  turn 
the  reindeer  to  full  account.  The  ini[>ortant  place,  however,  which 
this  creature  must  always  have  held  in  their  estimation  is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  more  than  three  bundled  native  WOfds  in  con- 
nexion i»ith  n  1  nili'>:r. 

The  Uipp  tongue  »as  long  ago  reduced _to  writing  by  the  mission- 
arif-s;  IjJt  very  little  ha*  been  printed  in  it  except  *chool-!>ooks  and 
religious  works.  A  number  of  popular  talcs  and  songs,  indeed,  have 
baM  Mbm  ttsira  bom  the  lipa  of  the  people.  The  songs  are  simitar 
■•  llioa*  M  tha  Fians.  and  a  procc**  of  mutual  borrowing  seems  to 
have  gone  on.  In  one  of  the  saga-like  pieces — Pishan-I'eshan's  son — 
there  seems  to  be  a  mention  of  the  Baikal  l^ke,  and  possibly  also 
oif  the  Altai  M'juntains,  The  story  of  Njavvisena,  dauEhtcr  of  the 
Sun.  is  full  of  <juaint  folk-lore  about  the  tanun;;  of  the  reindeer. 
Giants,  as  «ell  as  a  blind  or  one-eyed  monster,  are  frequently  intro- 
duced, and  the  Aesopic  fable  is  not  without  its  representatives. 
Many  ol  the  Lapps  arc  able  to  speak  oite  or  even  two  ol  the  neigh- 
bwinng  toocuen. 

■  The  repuution  ol  tbo  Lapteaders  for  tUi  IB  atipc  and  divination 
is  ol  very  early  date,  and  in  Finland  is  not  ytt  cauoct.  When  Erik 
Blood-axe.  son  of  Harold  Haarfager,  visited  B}aitnaland  in  922,  he 

lound  Gunhild,  daughter  of  Aiur  Tnic.  living  among  the  Labps,  to 
whom  she  had  been  sent  by  her  f:i;li.  r  (.  r  the  purpose  ol  being 
trained  in  witchcraft;  and  tvan  the  Terrible  of  Russia  sent  for 
nugician«  from  LapLand  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet.  One  of  the  power*  with  whkh  they  were  formerly  credited 
was  that  ol  niaiig  *iwb>  "Hwytyc  three  knotics,'  says  old 
Richard  Eden, "  M  •  itrynga  haagyac  at  a  whyp.  When  they  low 
one  of  ttme  Uwy  myeo  toflcialile  wvndi.  When  they  lose  an  other 
the  wyade  is  man  whemeol:  but  by  losing  the  th>Td  they  rayse 
playne  tempest es  as  in  old  tymc  they  were  arcu»tomed  to  rayse 
thunder  and  lyKhln>  ni;  ■'  {llift.  ej  Trauayle.  1577).  Though  »e  are 
familiar  in  English  with  allusions  tu  "  Lapland  witches,"  it  appears 
that  the  an.  ,u  if  lm;^  to  native  cu^tom,  was  in  the  hands  oil  the 
men.  During  his  divination  the  wiaard  fell  into  a  state  ol  trance  or 
.  cataWt  hi*  Mui  besog  hald  to  run  at  large  to  pursue  it* 
2Sl  faiqairai>  Great  use  was  made  of  a  curious  divioing- 
dmnitOyal  in  shape  and  made  of  wood,  i  to  4  ft.  In  length. 
Over  the  aoper  WTMce  was  stretched  a  white-dressed  reindeer  skin. 


and  at  the  corners  (so  to  sr>e3W)  hunR  a  variety  of  charms — tufts  of 
wo..),  bones,  imh,  cljwA,  v*ic.  Tlic  arci  ».is  divided  into  several 
spaces,  often  into  ihrtt.  one  fur  the  crlf^tial  gods,  one  for  the 
terrestrial  and  one  fur  ui.in.  A  wuioty  of  figures  and  conventional 
■igns  were  drawn  in  the  several  ccHnpartments:  the  sun,  for  in- 
■tance,  is  frequently  wnwnted  try  a  square  and  a  stroke  from  each 
corner.  Tbor  by  two  Mflimera  pbeed  craacwisc;  and  in  the  more 
modern  specimens  symbols  for  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  introduced.  An  ar[>a  or  divining-rod  was  laid  on  a 
definite  »p<'f .  the  drum  t»~;iten  by  a  hammrr,  and  conclu^inrn  drawn 
from  the  pr.^iti'jn  t.ikrn  up  t.y  the  arpa.  An>  Ljpp  wl-.u  h.-ul  .iitamed 
to  roanho-KJ  coulii  in  ordinary  circumjtancx-s  consult  the  drum  lor 
bimself,  bu!  m  matters  of  unu'-ual  iminient  tiW|MflHiOMl  wiwd 
{naid,  Hoidc  or  r.oauU]  lud  to  be  c .illtd  in. 

//u/ory.— The  Lapps  have  a  dim  Uadilion  that  tbetr tlKCSton 
lived  in  a  far  caslcrn  land,  and  ihcy  icU  rude  stories  of  conflicts 
with  Norsemen  and  Karcllans.  Bui  no  answer  can  be  obtained 
fram  tbcB  in  regard  to  their  eaily  dtstribulion  and  movements. 
Itbisbcca  malntiined  that  Ib^  were  formerly  spread  over  the 
wbole  of  the  Scandinavian  pcninsuh,  and  Uiqr  have  cvca  been 
coiwdered  the  remnants  of  that  primevil  rtce  of  Oive-dwdlers 
which  hunted  ihc  nir.dctr  over  ihc  snow  fields  of  central  and 
western  Europe.  But  much  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  these 
ibeories  is  highly  quest ionable.  The  contents  oL  the  so-called 
I*  graves  found  in  various  parts  of  Scandinavia  arc  often 
In  themselves  (o  show  that  the  appellation  must  be  a 
r,  and  the  tj/XM^  Lap  or  Lapp  found  in  many  names 


of  places  can  often  be  proved  to  have  no  connnejtion  with  the 
Lapps.'  They  occupied  their  present  territory  when  they  are 
first  mentioned  in  history.  According  to  Duben  the  name  tirst 
occurs  in  the  ijih  century — in  the  Fundmn  AV<;r,  composed 
about  I  loo.  in  Sazo  Crammalicm,  and  in  a  papal  bull  of  dale 
i2jo;  but  the  people  at*  piobably  !•  be  tdeatifted  with  tbon 
flam  «f  TKitaa  «Im  to  dacrflM  aa  wBd  luatten  «rfih  aUaa 
(br  dotlAiff  and  fudehuti  as  only  means  of  shelter,  and  certainly 

with  the  Skrilhiphinoi  of  Procopius  {Goih.  ii.  15),  the  Scrilobiid 
of  Paului  Warnefridos,  and  the  SciidiJinni  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna.  Some  of  the  details  given  by  Procopius,  in  regard 
for  instance  to  the  treatment  of  infants,  show  that  his  infonnonl 
was  arquaintfd  with  ceruin  characteristic  custonu  o(  the  1 

In  the  Oth  century  the  Norsemen  from  Norway  began  to  1  

their  feeble  northern  neighbours  as  a  subject  race.  The  wealth  of 
Ottar.  "  northmoit  i  f  the  northmen."  whose  rurr.nive  has  been 
pn-.*rve<l  by  King  .A  iied,  con»i5ted  mainly  of  six  hundred  of  those 

deer  they  call  brenas  "  and  in  tribute  paid  by  the  natives;  and 
tbe  Eigils  mm  arib-lMr  jhwriH  Bisiiidfw>n  had  hb  right  to 
collect  contilNllbas  Iran  OB  rfana  {La.  the  Lapps)  recogniacd  by 
Harold  Haarfager.  So  nucb  vshie  was  attaebed  to  this  source  of 
wealth  that  as  early  as  lOS*  IU«H^ei»  were  eSKluded  from  the  fufb 
trsiie  ul  Fifimark,  .iivt  .1  kind  of  coast-guard  prevented  their  intrusion. 
Mcintinc  the  Karcli  4  »crc  pressing  on  the  eastern  Lipps.  and 
in  the  cour«e  of  the  i  ith  century  the  rulers  of  Novgriroi  tx  jj.m  to 
treat  them  as  the  .Nor»ietii<  ri  had  treated  their  wotcrn  briiiiren. 
The  ground-swell  of  the  Tatar  Invasion  drove  the  Karelians  west' 
ward  ia  the  I3tb  eeniwy.  and  Car  awii^  yean  even  namark  was  an 
VMettlad  that  the  NuiaiiBMa  recti ved  no  tfibute  fratn  the  LapiMk 
At  leiwUi  in  1326  a  treaty  was  coiKludcd  between  Norwav  and 
Ru— ialy  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Norwegians  over  the  I..ip^ 
was  recoBni/e<i  as  far  east  as  Volio  beyond  K.imi.ilax  on  the  W  hite 
Sea,  and  the  supretnacy  of  the  Russians  uvr  ilic  Karelians  a'l  far 
as  Lyn^rn  and  the  Malself.  The  relations  of  the  Lapps  to  their 
mure  powerful  neighbours  were  cijm|)lu.itc<l  by  the  nvalry  of  the 
different  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  After  the  disruption  of  the 
Calmar  Union  (1533)  Sweden  b<|an  an«M(t  te  flgbia  with  vigaui. 
and  in  159$  the  treaty  of  TiilUlS  unnw  Swaom  and  Ruada 
decreed  "  that  the  Lapip*  who  dwell  in  the  woocb  betwim  eastern 
Bothnia  and  Varanger  shall  pay  their  dues  to  the  idnf  «rf  Sweden." 
It  vk-as  in  vain  that  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  visited  Kola  and 
ex.ii:;td  honuK''  in  IS')'>.  anil  every  >ear  -.'nc  mostngers  to  protest 
ag.iinst  the  collection  (if  his  tribute  by  (he  Swedes  (a  custom  which 
continued  down  to  l>!O0;.  Charles  of  Sweden  took  the  title  of  "  king 
of  the  Kaians  and  Lapps,"  and  left  no  means  untried  to  establish 
his  power  owor  aM  Scandinavian  Lapland.  By  the  peace  of  KnirOd 
(1613)  Gintavua  Adolphus  gave  up  the  Swedish  ehwa  to  Finmark: 
and  in  1751  mutual  renunciations  braught  theHlBliBaS  of  Swedwh 
and  Norvrefpan  (Danish)  Lapland  to  their  prHeac  pOSitMn.  Mean- 
while  Russian  influence  had  been  spreading  wcstwart);  and  in 
iHcf),  when  Alexander  I.  finally  obtained  ihi  h^m  .n  tA  FniLind.  he 
also  added  to  his  dominions  the  » little  of  Finnish  l  apland  to  the 
east  of  the  Muonio  and  the  KrtnRam.l.  It  may  Uu  lulcresting  to 
mention  that  Lapps,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  were  attached 
to  certain  regiments  e(  Cnsiasns  Adolphus  ia  Ganiany  dnrina  iIn 
Thirty  Yeartf  War. 

The  Lapps  have  nad  the  ordinary  fatenf  a  subjectanddefencefcte 
people:  iney  have  been  utilixcd  with  little  regard  10  their  own 
interest  or  inclinations.  The  example  set  by  the  early  Non»e};iaii« 
was  followed  by  the  Swe<l<-s:  a  peculiar  ilass  of  a  Iv encurcr'-  knjwn 
as  the  Oirkarlians  (from  Bjark  or  Hsrt,  "■  tj-jrir  began  in  the  13th 
century  to  farm  the  Lapps,  and,  ^^t^lvl^!t;  very  extensive  privileges 
from  tne  kings,  grew  to  great  wealth  and  inlluence.  In  1606  there 
were  twent/'two  Bieksnnas  in  Tecatot  seventeen  in  Lule,  sixteen 
ia  PUs,  and  shity^fat  in  Uine  Lappmadc.  They  are  rneutarly  spoken 
of  as  havioc  er  ownfaw  Lapps,  whom  they  dispose  of  as  any  other 
piece  of  property,  in  KusMan  L.ap1and  matters  foWened  much  the 
same  course.  The  very  institutions  of  the  Solovets  monastery,  in- 
tended by  St  Tryphon  tor  the  benefit  of  the  poor  neglected  papns. 
turned  out  the  rx:c.i»i<jii  of  much  injustice  towards  ihem.  by  a 
charter  r>f  K.in  V'a»ilivitch  (Novcmlier  1556).  the  monks  are  dccl.ired 
masters  of  the  Lapps  ol  the  Motoff  and  f'etchenra  districts,  and 
they  soon  sought  to  extend  their  coatroi  over  tnoae  ih>i  legally 
assigned  to  them  (Ephimenko).    Other  mooasterie*  were  gifted 

I  The  view  that  the  Lapps  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  have  during  the  course  of  centuries 
been  driven  back  by  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  \'<  disnroveil  by 
the  recent  investigations  of  Yng^r  Nielsen,  K.  ii.  Wiklund  and 
others.  The  fact  is,  the  Lapps  arc  increasing  in  numbers,  a>  uell 
as  pushing  their  way  farther  and  farther  south.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  i6in  century  their  southern  border-Hne  in  Norway  ran  on  the 
opperakieof  64*N.  In  1890  tbev  lotted  their  way  to  the  head  ol  the 
H.<irdanger  Fjord  in  60*  N.  In  Sweden  the  presence  of  Lapps  as  far 
south  as  Jamiland  (or  Jemtland)  is  first  mentioned  in  ij&t-  'n 
1881  they  pushed  on  into  the  aorthof  OalecarUa,  about  61*  43^. 
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with  timibr  praDrietary  richts;  and  the  lupplication  of  the  patriarch 
Nikon  to  Atexi*  MikWlovitch.  for  exaonlfc  dkam  CMriy  the 
oofnaaiM  (o  which  the  Lapps  were  Mbjectea. 

>t  it  loag.  bo»':vcr,  sirKc  that  tknuK*  were  abolished:  and  in 


fluildlntvU  mo>v  r^iM-ciatly  (he  LapfMAf  the  pri'scni  day  enjoy  the 
advantac;n  T^uliini;  from  a  Urge  amount  ol  philjnihwpk  lcfi«la- 
tion  on  thr  pan  ol  ihi-ir  rulcrv  There  axms  lo  be  no  fear  of  ihcir 
bxoinini;  rxdiiit,  <  \a.p{  it  nijy  bc  by  gradual  amalK.imalion  with 
thi  ir  in  lie  jKjwi-iful  iiciK'it"""'^-  I"  Norway  the  iul.il  luiinln  f  <j( 
Lapps  »a»  10.786  in  I8yi.  and  in  Sweden  in  i<)04  It  was  ofiiruilly 
cMimatcd  that  there  were  70  Ai'.l  la  ihcsc  some  jooofor  Russian 
Lapland,  and  the  total  Lapp  population  approximaiet  to  jo.ooo. 
In  Sweden  the  Lapps  are  gradually  abandoning  their  nomadic 
habit$  and  becoming  merged  in  the  Swedish  population.  The 
majority  of  the  Norwegian  Lapp*  lead  a  semi-nomadic  exiitence; 
but  the  number  of  in\-eterate  nomad*  can  »cari  vly  reach  igoo  at 
the  prxrscnt  day.   In  Sweden  thcrr  arc  abf>ut  1500  nom.irf.'i. 

Ai  1 HORITIES. — G.  von  PuKri,  Om  Laflljnd  o<h  Lcppamt 
(Sioclcholm,  1873).  with  li»t  o(  o\x-r  200  aulhonik-?;  C.  H-il»ot, 
"La  Laponie  MiMoiae  d'apr^  Ics  ri-ccntc*  cxploraiions  do  MM. 
Svenoniua  et  Hambcrg,"  La  Chf^raphu,  Soc.  de  Pan*  \  il. 

(1903):  S.  PaMarge,  Fdtrtrn  in  Hclmxiifn,  bfiondert  m  Nordj(kvftien 
and  Loppland  (Berlin.  I8<)7):  Bayard  Taylor.  Nertkem  Tratd 
(Londoa.  t8s8):  E.  iUc.  Thr  Whiu  Sta  Peninsula  (London.  1882). 
■  Imnd  <4  Ikt  North  H  tnd  (Undon.  1875):  P.  B.  du  Chaillo, 
4  of  Ike  Midmtht  Sut  (London,  iRSl);  S.  Tromhott,  Under 
the  Rays  of  the  Awora  B  'rralts  (London,  1885);  Y.  Njcl»cn.  Del 
Morske  geofr.  Selskabj  Aarbog  (1891):  H.  jl.  Kcuvrh.  Folk  og  nalur 
i  Finmarktn  (1895):  K.  B.  WicJduad.  De  Svemka  nomadtapparnat 
MyUningar  lUl  Nmrft  i  tUire  och  nyare  lid  (l'|>sala.  tQoS);  sec  alao 
SwEDEK.  Among  older  works  may  be  mentioncti  Schcffer.  Lappcnia 
(Frankfurt,  1673,  LnKli^h  trans,*  Oxford.  1674);  Rcgnard,  Voyagt 
(U  Lafonie,  F.ngli'^h  vcr»i<>n  in  Pinkerton's  VojKiget.\n\.  \,:  Lecm, 
Beskrneise  over  Finmarkcni  Lapptr  (Copenhagen,  xyd]),  in  Dani^ 
and  Latin:  sec  also  Pinktrton,  loc.  (it.;  Sir  A.  dc  d".  Brooke,  A 
Wtnler  in  Lapland  (l^ndnn,  1H27);  Lacstadius.  Journal  (1831). 
.  As  to  the  language.  J.  A.  Friis.  pnofcssor  of  Lapp  in  the  university 
of  Christianta,  ha*  published  Lappisk*  S^ogprmtr:  en  samlinf 
hpp.  eremtyr,  ordsprot,  «C  tfi^  (Cnn*tbnia.  1856),  and  Lappish 
myUulogi  reentyr  ag  JeikesagH  (Christtania.  1871).  See  alK>  G. 
Donner,  Liedtr  der  Lapprn  (Helsingfon,  1876):  Pooation,  Lapp- 
Undittke  MArcken,  &c.  (Vienna,  i.<«S5).  Grammar*  of  the  Lapp 
tongue  h.ive  been  published  bv  Fj-'llstrom  (17:58),  Leem  (1748).  Raiklc 
(iS.^l).  Stockllrlh  (1840):  lc\i(')iT5  by  Kjcllslrtim  (1703),  Lccm 
(1768-1781),  Lindahl  (i7t^<>i,  st.-rktlcth  (iM.SJ).  Among  more 
recent  works  nuy  be  mentioned  a  durtionary  (1885).  by  J.  A.  Friis; 
•  SHdcTt  «9Ul>GennM  tnmafattiona  (i8a8),  by  J.  Qvigatad:  a 
dictfcwary  (It90)  and  two  giUmman  (1891  and  1897)  01  the  LuleA 
"  *  t.  and  a  chreMomathy  ol  Narwegiaa  Lappish  (1894}.  by  K.  B. 
jnd:  a  dictnnary  of  Russian  Lappish,  or  tne  Kola  dialect 
),  by  A.  Genetr:  readers  of  different  dialects  (188S-1896).  by 
lliaa:  and  a  grammar  of  Norwrgian  Lappish  (1882).  by  ». 
iielsen;  further,  a  comparative  study  of  I.appii,h  and  Finnish  by 
(^Mgitad  in  the  Acit  of  the  Finnish  .•Irj.i'.  wy  0/  S<tence.  vol.  xii.. 
1803:  the  same  author's  Nordinke  Lcknvorter  im  Luppiieken 
<l««l)S  WiklMad.  Bmrnwrf  torn  iviappittktn  UmM»t  (iS9b>: 
•at  wao  vwiiMw  •rtacka  by  ikaae  writan^  PMnaen  ud  Mbcfs  ia  the 

ArteUain:  (Mptad  and  Witmiid.  f 

£iKra;iir  (1900). 

The  older  literature  on  the  l-ir  ;!"'  rixi  lie*!  a  nofaMc  addition  by 
the  discovery  in  1896,  among  the  ktu  rsof  Lmn.ir.jj  prr-j<r^cd  in  the 
Briliiib  Museum,  of  a  MS.  diary  of  a  journey  made  in  16^5  to  the 
north  of  Swedish  Lappniark  by  Olo(  Kudbeck  the  younger.  On 
■****i^'y  **t  abpMwb»  AmkM  ■Mr  mmt  mitiimu  Reiter 
(i860):  E.  Halhr.  JiMMa  JCjAmu  mumm  i  Uppmuktn  (i»a6). 
It  was  not  OntU  1140  that  the  New  TetUmcnt  was  translated  into 
Norwttiaa  Lappbk.  and  not  until  189s  that  the  entire  Bible  was 
priataf  to  tha  aaaw  d^lacti ,  Iw.^Imi  Jhqyiaw  diahct  a(  Lap^h 
iMn  ant  Mv  law  VBMon  ta  K  MatAtwiMnik 


LA  PIATA,  a  dty  of  Argentina  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aitci,  s  »•  Inluid  from  Uw  port  of  Fmeiwda,  «g  La 
Plata,  and  abwtt  3s  n.  S.E.  o(  Ike  city  of  Bucooa  Afatk,  irfth 
nkkli  it  is  conaMMl  by  nO*  Pop.  (1895)  4511609;  (1907, 
(000.  La  Plata  was  feanded  In  1887,  two  years 
a/ler  Bueno',  Aires  hid  been  cor.itituicd  a  federal  district  and 
made  the  n..'iiiii.il  caiiital.  IK.s  nti  essltatcd  the  selection  of 
another  pro\i:h;il  c:>pi;,il.  wh.i.h  usuUed  in  the  fhr.ice  ol  ^n 
ojien  plain  near  the  former  port  of  Enscnada  tic  Barragin.  on 
which  a  city  was  laid  out  after  the  plan  of  Wasfaiogton.  The 
•tteeu  are  wida  that  th^  •em  eat  «f  ptsMitiea  to  the  lav 
Wch  Iwldiiv.  Tlwpriiic|pdRMlMildiBff,edMi«etad«r 
brk*  and  ttwce,  n«  thectwerniltent-hotne,  assmbty  bunding, 
ticnuiy,  munic^  hall,  cethrdral.  courts  of  justice,  police 
hMdqiMitcn.  praviacU  bwmb  aad  mUwiy  itttioB.  Tka 


museum,  origiaaliy  presented  by  Dr  Moreno,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  imptutant  in  South  America,  itai  ~ 
and  aathmpoloikel  ooHectiona  being  iinM|iit.  There 
a  miivcnkyi  natfooal  ctlley,  public  iibtwy, 
observatory,  several  churches,  two  hospitaU  and  iwo  theatieit 
A  noteworthy  public  park  is  formed  by  a  large  plantation  ol 
eucalyptus  trees,  which  have  grown  to  a  great  height  ami  prcM-nt 
an  tm|x)bing  apfx-aranrr  on  the  level.  trccle>is  plain.  Electricity 
is  in  general  use  for  pub'ir  .md  private  lighting,  and  trarn»a>-s 
arc  laid  down  in  the  principal  »trtcls  and  extend  eastward  to 
the  port.  The  harbour  of  the  port  of  La  Plata  consists  of  a  larga 
artificial  basin,  1450 yds.  long  by  1 50  yds.  wide,  with  appnachciL 
in  addition  to  the  «ld  port  of  Enscnada,  whidi  are  capable  01 
receiving  the  largest  vessels  thai  CM  mivl||rt»  tin  Ia  Hal* 
csiuary.  Up  to  the  opening  of  the  netir  port  wotfit  of  Baeodt 
Aires  a  large  part  of  the  ocean  going  traffic  of  Buenos  Airea 
p.u5;cd  through  the  port  of  La  Plata.  It  has  good  railway  con* 
nexions  with  tbt  faufiari  tsd  op^rt*  cttdt  aad  acricultuni 

produce. 

LAPORTB,  ROLAND  (1675-1704),  Camisard  leader,  better 
known  as  "  Roland,"  was  bom  at  Mas  Soubeyran  (Card)  in 
a  cottage  which  has  become  the  property  of  the  SodM  de 
I'Uiiiobe  dit  PwnwlaKimit  fnogais,  and  wMcb  coaiaiM  niki 
of  the  liera.  He  wm  a  aephew  ef  Laportc,  the  Chmbaid  lender 
who  WIS  hutitcd  down  and  shot  in  Octolxr  1707,  and  he  himseH 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  a  thousand  men  whuh  he  formed 
into  a  disciplined  army  with  magazines,  arunak  and  liK^pii.ils. 
For  daring  in  action  and  rapidity  of  movement  he  was  second 
only  to  Cavalier.  These  two  leaders  in  170J  secured  entraiKe 
to  the  town  of  Sauve  under  the  pretence  of  being  royal  ofHccrS) 
burnt  the  chureh  and  carried  off  provisions  and  aroniunilion  for 
their  forces.  IMaad,  who  celled  taiiBicif''gaHinl  of  the  children 
of  God,"  teiiwtoJ  the  country  between  Mnws  and  Akis,  burning 
churches  and  houses,  ud  euiying  those  suspected  of  hostility 
againat  the  Huguenots,  thoa^  without  personally  taking  any 
part  of  the  spoil.  Cavalier  was  silrcady  in  negotiation  with 
Marshal  Villars  when  Rol.-.nd  cut  to  pieces  a  Catholic  regiment 
at  Fontmortc  in  May  1704.  He  refused  to  lay  down  his  arms 
without  definite  assurance  of  the  restoration  of  the  privileges 
accorded  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Villars  then  sought  to 
negotieie^  oSering  RoUnd  the  command  of  a  regimeM  «n  Ioni|B 
service  end  Ibttty  of  conechnce,  though  not  the  fkce  CKidM 
of  their  religion,  for  his  CMeU^onista.  This  parley  had  no 
results,  but  Roland  was  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and  on  the  i4tll 
of  August  1704  was  shot  while  defending  himself  against  his 
captors.  The  five  officers  who  were  with  him  surrendered, 
and  were  broken  on  ilie  whrt  i  ai  Xinu'!^.  Rolaiui^  dMik 
an  end  lo  the  cticciivc  resistance  of  the  Cevcnols. 

See  A.  Court,  lliitaire  det  tnubUt  its  Chennes  (VilHranche. 
1760):  ILM.  iSaird.  7t«l/aKMatlfand%feiocafiMiaflteJS^ 
Sanies  (i  volh»  Loodofl,  itgsi, «ad  other  iwcfMwn  dtefaf  wth  lit 

Camisard*. 

LA  PORTf.  a  city  and  the  county  aeat  ef  La  Porte  county, 

Indiana,  U.S..A.,  12  m.  S.  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a!>out  60  m. 
S.E.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (i8<>o)  7116;  (tgco)  7ti3  (140?  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  10.525.  h  IS  ?<r\ed  by  iht  LiLe  1  rie  & 
Western,  the  LaUc  Shore  &  Michigan  Southctn,  the  Pin 
Marquette,  the  Chicago,  South  Bend  &  Northern  Indiana 
(ekcuic)*  »ad  the  Chkago-Ncw  York  Electric  Air  Line  tailwayi. 
LaPortetfcainthcmMaornlief^agirkiikttral  tnion,  and  tW 
shipment  of  farm  and  orchard  products  is  one  oTnsclfef  la. 
dustrics.  There  are  also  numerous  manufactures.  Le  Porte's 
situation  in  the  heart  of  a  region  of  beautiful  lakes  (including 
Clear,  Pine  and  Stone  lakes)  has  given  it  a  considerable  reputation 
.IS  a  summer  resort.  The  lakc-i  furni:>h  a  large  5>u;;ply  o:  clear  is  c, 
which  is  shipped  to  the  Chicago  markets.  La  Porte  was  settled 
in  1830,  laid  out  in  183J.  incoiporated  m  k  town  fai  a$)|,  and 
fim  cbwteied  a»  a  dty  in  its** 

UUmU  M  island  directly  oppodte  the  Inoer  hariwur  of 
Macao,  ikeAtance  across  being  from  1  to  t)  m.  Itisastathm 
of  the  Oitowe  imperial  maritime  customs  which  collects  dtitlc» 
tndlDi  teumo  CUm  end  the 
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a(  Macao.  Jtm  awtcincat  h  «kafHbcT  abnonnid,  Mtd 
coiucoukI  10  hix  the  Poriugucw  flDVKOiDcnt  ia  18S7  to  tamt 
tht  Cbutesc  MiLhorilics  ia  Um*  MVfmriMI  9t  tfbm  MMCiiuic. 
A  nnilar  arnncemcnt  piMib  at  tlw  BittUh  eoboy  cl  Htmg- 

Kong,  wbere  ihe  Cbinese  customs  iiaiiun  i,  KowlrjJMi.  Ia  both 
cases  the  customs  stations  levy  dutit  i  on  vessels  cnleiing  and 
leading  the  foreign  |xjM  in  lieu  of  k'vyi:ig  tbflB^  ■  Might  bt 
dune,  on  entering  or  leaving  a  Chinese  |>ort. 

UPPABENT.  AUEBT  AUGUSTS  COCHON  DB  (183(^1908), 
Frcoch  jtoiogiM,  was  bocn  M  Bourgcs  on  the  juh  o(  December 
Ait  ex  Msd>ing  at  ibt  took  Polytcchniquc  from  xSjS  to 
iMo  be  beoMDe  imt/btiew  an  evrps  da  mmm,  maA  task  nil  in 
AMriaK.Bp  tke  geological  map  of  France;  Md  In  1S75  be  «u 
•ppOiBtfl4  piQfcssor  o[  ^'(iilopy  an  i  m;ncr.-i!o^Ty  at  the  Catholic 
UBtitUtCi  Parb.  In  la;;;  he  [irtp^icd  ail  iii  potl^iit  mun.uir 
for  the  geological  survey  of  France  on  Lc  Fays  dc  Brjy,  a  subjtt  I 
on  which  he  had  alxcAdy  published  several  memoirs,  and  in  iSSo 
be  served  as  president  of  the  French  Gcdogical  Society.  In 
tSSi-i&Sj  bt  published  hi»  TraiU  de  ^etegis  (5th  cd.,  190^). 
Uw  beu  Europeaa  Uit-book  of  atnUgiapbical  feak«y.  Hit 
otbv  iiofkft  Indttde  Ctmt  4$  mkdn^ie  (18S4,  3rd  ed^  1899), 
Ia  Fcnulbm  Set  cttAitMUs  mittlmuc  (1886),  Lt  Nhnm  de  la 

mtr  et  set  variations  (1SS6),  Les  TrtmUeinttits  dc  tetrt  (iSS;), 
La  GcoiogU  en  (kemin  de  jrr  (jS&8),  Prii.is  dc  miiicriihgie  {i&ii), 
L<  StccU  du  Jtr  (iSgo),  Les  Ancitns  Cliidert  (iSoj),  Lt^ons  de 
tiograpkU  physique  (i8<>6),  NUlmi  f/bUnkt  sur  I'itMU  tcrresUe 
(1807),  LeChtx /frm/AC  (i8s>o).aadSc{CM«r«^(>bgM*fM(l905). 
Wtlb  AdiiUe  Dclesac  he  was  for  auvyvmcdiMr*!  ibc  Mdim 
de  gUb^  Md  c«niribuled  to  tbe  &mil»  it  ghli^t,  ud  bt 
Joined  with  A.  Poticr  in  itae  geolocical  $urvey*  undmafcen  is 
connnion  with  the  Chahnel  Tuimd  proposals.  He  died  In 
Paris  on  tl.r  ;:h  of  ^fav■  I'joS. 

LAPPENBEKO,  JOHANN  MARTIN  {1704-1W15),  German 
historian,  was  Ijorn  on  the  30th  of  July  1704  at  Hamburg,  where 
bJs  father,  Valentin  Anton  Lappcnbcrg  (1759-1819),  hckl  an 
•ificial  position.  He  studied  medicine,  and  aifienwidft  hisloiy, 
ai  Edanbuiih.  HecooUnucdtotmdbf  himqrial<Mi(tov— dat 
BkUo  aad  GMUofm,  fradtuOng  aa  docur  «f  kin  41  GatU^^ 
iai8i6.  IaiSm  be  waaaant  by  the  HambuigacMta  as  resident 
Biinister  to  the  Pnuslan  court.  In  1823  he  became  keeper  of 
the  Hamburg  archives;  an  office  in  whirh  he  haJ  t)ic  fullest 
opportunities  for  the  Ubocious  and  criiicjl  rcicarch  '.,uik  upon 
which  his  reputation  ai  an  hi-.t()ri.in  rest*.  He  retanifl  ihii 
post  until  1863,  when  a  serious  aficction  of  the  eyes  comiM-IUd 
htm  to  nsign.  In.iSso  he  represented  Haniburg  in  the  German 
Muliawi  at  Fianklort.  and  hia  dcalb  took  nJaaa  al 
m  lb*  aStb  of  Kevcmbcr  iSts.  lappHibeig^  mm  tm$tnM 
work  is  his  CtsckkhU  von  En^nd,  which  deak  with  the  hiH«qr 
of  England  from  tiic  earliMt  limes  to  1154,  and  was  publidied 
in  two  volumes  al  Hamburg  in  18^4-1837.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  D.  Tliorpe  as  History  of  En^aud  under  the 
AiigloSoxon  Kings  (London  1845,  and  again  1881).  and  History 
»/  Engiami  undtr  Utc  Norman  Kint*  (Oxford,  185;),  and  has  been 
continued  in  three  additiooal  volumes  from  11  $4  (0  1509  by 
R.  Pauli.  Hia  eibar  vwh*  deal  aMiatr  ^  tbt  UMiy  «( 
Hambmx.  aad  Indnde  Hmtm^dm  Ckfmlkm  la  iVMv^ 
•;  ':.lu>ier  Sprjihf  (Hamburg,  1852-1861);  Cesckitktt^HeUeH  dts 
Uiu'j'us  niiJ  der  StiSdt  Brtmtn  (firemen,  1S41);  Hamburgiukes 
V  <  iunJi  tsbuck  (Hamburg,  1842);  Urkundiuhe  Gtichi<kle  des 
HiinsischtH  SlaUhoJis  sm  London  (Hamburg,  1851);  Hambur- 
lisihe  RfcMUaUrrlhiimer  (Hamburg,  1845);  and  Urkundliche 
QnduthUin  Ut9tnm§»d«r  duOHhtn  Uanse  (Haisburg,  1830), 
aceoUiMiatieil  el  tbe  «eifc  «l  C.  F.  Sartorius.  For  the  MonM- 
amte  GermaHtat  kitttrin  he  edited  the  Cknmt$n  ol  Tbiennar 
•f  Xtersebutg.  tbe  Cfttt  Hammembmrgaitu  ectteriae  pmlifinm 
o(  Ailani  of  l'.riT.un  arfl  the  Chronica  Slir.vnim  of  Hclmold, 
uiih  ii->  (onimuatiun  by  Arnold  of  Liibeck.  Lappcnbcrg,  who 
vj,  u  member  of  numerous  IcaiMA^DCMM  ti 
iDAny  other  historical  works. 


•  S.-<-  F.  H  Meyer.  Joktmn  Martin  La, 
Kmi  K.  fjiili  in  the 


*frj  (Hamborg^g^; 


LAPBADI.  PlEBBB  IIAWrUI  VICISR  UOUU  M  Olur 
i88j),  kaewa  aa  Vktok  os  LaMuag,  Fkeacb  peat  aai  akli^ 
was  bom  o«  tbe  ijtb  eC  Jaaeaiy  iSia  al  MaBtbriiai^  fat  tbe 

departncM  of  tbe  Loire.   He  came  of  a  medeat  pwvlndal 

family.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Lyoiii,  he  produced  in 
1S3V  *  small  volume  of  religious  verse,  Les  Par f urns  de  MadeUint. 
This  was  followed  ia  1840  by  La  Colerc  dc  Jlsus,  in  1841  by  the 
religious  fantasy  of  Psythi,  and  in  1844  by  Oda  a  poimn. 
In  1 845  Laprade  vUted  Italy  on  a  mission  of  literary  research 
and  in  1847  be  waa  ajipninlcd  pwdmof  of  Fiencb  lilMaUm  ai 
LyoHk  Tbe  Famdi  Acadanar*  ^  «  ««ic»  pRfcfied 
unfle  Augkr  at  the  election  ia  1857*  but  ia  tbe  toBawilag  year 
Laprade  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Alfred  da  MiHsel.  la 
iS6i  he  was  removed  from  his  post  at  Lyons  owing  to  the 
publication  of  a  political  satire  in  verse  {Lis  ifuses  d' £ii3t),  and 
in  iS;i  took  his  scat  in  the  National  As&cit.bly  on  the  tH:nches 
of  the  Right.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December  1883.  A 
statue  baa  beta  taked  by  his  fellow-townsmen  at  Monlbrisan. 
Bcsidoa  ilwaa  mmtd  abevi^  La^cada'a  paeUoal  mefka  inchMlt 
Ptima  tumtmnm  (fBsA»  Uf8$$  Mntfrn  (iS|0).  U$  Vefir  4$ 
sUence  (1864).  PtrtuUf  (i8M)«  MaNV  cMbt  (1873).  U  Um 
d'un  fere  (1S77),  Varis  and  Iftre  dw  adjilff  (1878-1874).  In 
prose  he  publir  h.  ij.  in  1S40,  Des  kaUUliti  itUtlktlucllei  dt 
I'mocaL  Questions  d  art  ci  de  morale  appeared  in  1861,  succeeded 
by  Le  Stntimtnl  dt  la  mature,  avunl  le  Lhristianisme  in  1866,  and 
Clus  Ut  Hudtrnes  in  1S68,  £duiali*H  liUralt  in  1873.  The 
material  for  these  books  had  in  some  caaw  been  panted  aariier, 
aftec  daUvcnr  aa  a  lectun.  He  alto  eoBtribuicd  anidaa  le  ikg 
Anw  4m  mm  mvndu  and  tbe  Rum  4$  Ptri$,  N0  wdiw 
represents  more  perfectly  thaa  Laprade  the  adataabk  gndMl 
of  French  provincial  life.  Its  homely  simplicity.  It*  culture,  ita 
jiicly  and  its  sobi  r  pii'rii.ii  .m.  As  a  poet  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Chateaubriand  and  L.iniartine.  Devoted  to  the  btst 
clai^t'..il  models,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  ilic  ideal,  and  by  worship 
of  nature  as  revealing  the  divine — gifted,  loo,  with  afiiU  faculty  o| 
upatwioB  he  lacked  only  fire  and  passion  ia  the  evdlMBal 
ef  >  wianBtic  poet.  Btit  tbe  waaiol  tbcu^andlbi  iw— inef  » 
entaia  cfaBly  facility  aad  ef  a  too  coMdoea  pUaaapbfaiat  hM^ 
prevented  him  from  rmching  the  first  rank,  or  from  even  attain- 
ing the  popularity  due  lo  his  high  place  in  the  second.  Only, 
in  his  patriotic  verse  did  he  shaki'  hi:iisrlf  char  from  these 
trammels.  Speaking  jjenirally.  he  pO!^-j.:-ed  sonic  ol  ilie  qualities, 
atid  many  of  ihe  tkfceis.  of  ihc  Kngli^  L»kc  School.  Laprade's 
prose  cdlkisins  musf  be  ranked  high.  Apart  from  his  classical 
andnalApbysical  studies,  he  waa  widely  lead  ia  the  literaiurcaef 
EiiNfi^aBd  buik  uput  the  imwdaracfc  of » netuiaUly  caoed 
t«at«k  Hie  diiUke  «t  iiear  Md  wfpiiciwa  piPbaUy  led  hi* 
to  undcnate  the  product  of  the  i8tb  ceatiuy,  and  there  etc  ligna 
of  a  too  fastidious  dread  of  Philistinism.  But  a  conatani  love 
of  the  beM.  a  joy  in  iiaturo  and  a  lofty  pat :  ii  I '.^m  are  not  Icia 
evident  than  in  hi.s  poetry.  Few  writers  of  auy  wuioa  bavt 
hxcd  their  minds  so  steadily  «B  WbaUOCVCt  ibiafk  aiC  pwe,  aod 
lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Sec  also  Edmond  Bint,  rir<^ifr£a^rair,  Mvfirff  set MprCik  (C.) 

lAPft  (l»a&.  I«|>'<)<*  *  «r.  departure),  to  a  t^  aiad 
ia  aewcfal  aamts.  ft)  la  ecdwhwtlcai  tae^  wbea  a  patiea  baa 

neglected  to  present  to  a  void  benefice  within  six  months  next 
after  the  avoidance,  the  right  of  presentation  is  said  lo  lapse. 
In  such  case  thr  patronage  or  right  of  prcnnuiion  (ic\olvcs 
from  the  negUciful  patron  lo  the  bishop  as  ordinary,  lo  the 
melropKjiitan  as  superior  and  to  the  sovereign  as  patron  pera* 
mount.  (2)  Tbe  failure  of  a  testamentary  disposition  in  favouf 
of  any  person,  by  reason  of  the  decease  of  tu  object  IB  tbg 
tirttert  iifetiwa.  ia  termed  a  iapte.  See  Lcaaey,  Wiu. 
UfVIM  fO.Eng.  Urdpn^net"  "cm  who  tami  «boifl  in 

runn'n;;  or  flif;hl  '")  '  a  I'ird,  the  Trttiga  uiitrlhis  of  Linnaeus 
aijil  lilt  Vjniii-.ii  :  ::!i,.:ris  or  V .  criildtus  ol  modern  ornithologists. 

'Skeat,  h'lfm.  {)hI.  j.r  Caxion  m  1481  ho*"  lap»  ynchf^ '* 

(Rtfwd  Ike  fox,  cap.  27 J.  The  6r»t  pan  of  the  word  is  irom 
felMMii.  to  Imp:  the  Mcond  pen  is  "  wink  "  (O.H.G.  wrwaaai.  Caik 
iMuni.  towmw).  ftiMilnretymology  has  given  the  word  its  nnMMl 
fem,  ea  if  it  nwak  ''w^.^tmiriMm  "  bp^"*  Md  erlap  ef 
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LAP  WORTH— LA  R 


It)  the  icmpcraic  parts  of  the  OW  World  this  spccirs  ij  perhaps 
Ihc  most  abundant  of  the  plovers,  CharcJnidnf,  brectiing  in 
•ImoM  every  tuiuble  place  from  Ireland  to  Japan— the  majority 
■>%i»tiiig  towank  winter  lo  wutkcni  countries,  aa  tlie  Punjab, 
Bopt  aad  Butey-tbomh  la  the  British  UMdt  mm  an 
ihnqrt  Itand  «  tlHt  muml  As  •  strafgler  k  hm  eeeantd 
Vllllia  ttw  AlCtk  drde  (as  on  the  Varangcr  Fjord  b  Norway) ,  as 
Wdlalin  loaland  and  even  Greenland;  while  it  not  unfrequently 
tppmte  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  Conspktious  as  the  stroni^Iy 
CMtnaled  colours  of  its  plunu«e  and  ils  vrry  peculiar  flight 
Mke  it,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  maiiit.nns  its  Kround  when  so 
Muy  of  its  allies  have  been  almost  csirrminalcd,  for  the  lap- 
wing is  the  object  perhaps  of  greater  peri.L'cutton  than  any  other 
Eim|M«i  Ufd  that  l«  not  a  plunderer.  lis  cggi  ut  tlw  wc!!- 
uown  piovciB  ^  commerce,  and  tbc  Urd,  wary  and 
«M  at  other  times  of  the  ycnr,  in  ilia  Imfiiin  mtmm  IwifUBiii 
catf y  approachable,  and  is  shot  to  W  mM  b  tl«  OMflbett  lor 
*' golden  plover."  Its  growing  scatdl/ fa OlMl  Britain  ^-as  very 
perccpiible  until  the  various  acts  for  tlw protection  of  wild  birds 
^ere  passed.  It  is  now  abundant  and  is  of  servitc  both  for  the 
market  and  to  agriruhure.  What  seems  lo  be  the  secret  of  the 
lapwing  holding  lis  position  is  the  adaptability  of  its  nature  to 
Various  kinds  of  localities.  It  will  find  sustenance  equally  on  the 


■rial  «f  toll  M  on  the  fallesl  pastures;  upland  and  (en,  arable 
•nd  i>ooifaad,(M»tfk«  to  ii,  piwvkkd  oi^y  tlw  gmmd  be  «|>cn 
•nough.  TlM«iningcry*aiidtftetaMlctMM<««f  llM«ocli 
bW  in  the  brecdhtg-season  will  idl  any  pMiwby  tint  a  nest 
•r  (wood  It  near;  but,  unless  he  knows  how  to  look  for  It,  nothing 
save  mere  charirc  v,  M  (n:\h\c  him  lo  find  it.  The  ncM  is  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  ground,  wofidcrlully  iiico!\>[>lcuous  even  when 
deepened,  as  b  usually  the  case,  by  incubation,  and  the  blatk- 
•potted  oJive  eggs  (four  in  number)  are  almost  invisible  to  the 
(udcH  or  untrained  eye.  The  young  when  first  hatched  are 
dstbld  irfdl  laoUied  down,  ao  as  closely  to  resemble  a  stone. 
mi  totturibthMl  M  thqr  squat  motionless  on  the  approach 
it  iH|ar«  M  *  AlMNt  tkt  plumage  of  the  adoH  appoan 
to  be  wlke  Md  Uidi  fa  «boM  equal  proportiona,  the  luter 
predominating  above;  but  on  closer  examination  nearly  alt 
the  seeming  black  ia  found  to  be  a  bottle-green  gleaming  with 
purple  and  copprr;  the  lail-covcrts,  both  above  and  below, 
arc  of  a  bright  bay  colour,  seldom  visible  inflight.  The  crest 
coniisls  of  six  or  eight  narrow  and  elongated  feathers,  turned 
slightly  upwards  at  the  ctHi,  and  i»  usually  cftricd  ia  a  horizontal 
•oailiaa,  extending  in  tbc  cock  beyond  the  niddll  of  the  back; 
birt  li  ft  etpabk  «f  bctac  cneied  to  to  beeoai*  MM^jr  vMical. 
rrcqacQlJ^i  parte  ef  fltt  «pcn  caoMiy  •»  wHf  dNeqpM  in 
cbaracter,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  pcolliarity  of  itt 
as  for  that  of  Its  cry,  the  lapwing  Is  far  more  often  observed  in 
nearly  .ill  p.irlfi  of  ihr  Prilish  Isl.inds  than  ,iny  other  of  the 
croup  Limicolae.   The  peculiarity  of  its  flight  seems  due  to  the 

i  n  pmwii,  4be  ateo^y  aad  wdfaatfly 


tThcre  is  a  prevalent  beOaf  that  maay  of  Ihe 

' "  an  those  of  rooks,  but  no  notioe  can  be 


absurd. 


tlie  appcaranrc  of  the  two  is  wholly  unlike.  Thoie  of  the 
W  the  golden  plover  (to  a  snvall  extent),  and  enormous 


:mbm  of  lh<^Me  of  the  black-headed  gull,  and  In  certain  places  of 
_  mt  of  the  ii  rrw  ari-,  hii'.>.  .cr.  sold  as  lapwings',  having  a  certain 
Mmilarity  of  v!»ll  tu  the  l.mcr,  and  a  difference  of  flavour  only  to  be 
drteelcd  t>y  .t  ftnr  pil.ii--, 

•This  sounds  like  pee-vxel,  with  some  variety  of  imonation. 
Hnoe  the  names  poewit.  nmeweep  and  MucMt,  caasaHWly  ap- 
plied ia  some  parts  of  Britain  to  this  bird— ihoii^  the  ina  is  ihat 
by  which  one  of  the  smaller  gulls.  Lotus  ridibunJut  (Me  GULLJ,  is 
known  in  the  districts  it  frequents.    In  Sweden  hi  Germany 

KirhitT.  in  HolLinrl  Ktru-iri,  and  in  France  Dixhml.  are  name*  of 
the  Liiiuinp.  Risen  to  it  (foni  in  uvu;il  rry.  Other  English  name* are 
green  ()lover  and  hornpie  — the  latter  from  itt  long  hof nJike cmi  and 
pkd  pljm.iKC.  1  he  bpwirif:'b  cu:i-picuou»  crett  tecms  to  have  tieen 
the  cauic  of  a  common  blunder  among  English  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  translated  the  Latin  word  Vpupa,  property  hoopoe,  by 
bpwing.  as  being  the  Cteaied  hM  with  wMeh  they  were  best  «e- 
qnaiMed  In  like  maaaar  eilwr  wilicrs  of  the  sanw  or  an  rarfier 
petted  iaiinited  lapwtog  by  fiertiTtdcr  (plwal).  and  rmdrrrd  that 
■Cain  info  r-.riv'li-h  a«  njrrt*— ihe  tuff  of  ff.ithrf.  mi'.Ir->.!lng  ihrm 
al*o.  The  »ori!  Vanrlti 
corn,  aad  rricrs  to  the  t 


llus  is  (fur!)  ^nnui.  the  f.m  umi!  I  .r  «iarvouing 

e  audibk  bcaiiog  of  the  bint's  wingt.  i 


somewhat  alow  ^pping  of  which  impels  the  body  at  each 
stroke  with  a  maidfest  though  easy  jerk.  Yet  on  occasion,  as 
when  periorming  its  migrations,  or  even  its  almost  dally  transits 
from  one  feeding-ground  to  another,  and  slill  more  when  being 
pnnuad  bar  a  ftdtaa,  tba  vccd  wkb  wbkh  k  aMma  thmidi 
the  air  k  «Mjr  aaoridMibla.  Oa  ika  iNoad  ddc  bM  iw 
nimbly,  «ad  h  mttHf  aheaya  cafv^  fa  aeaiChfac  far  iliiDed, 
which  fa  wbony  aninuL 

Allied  to  the  l.ipwing  arc  several  forms  that  have  been  placed 
by  ornilholof;it5t4  in  the  genera  Hoploplerur,  Chrllusia.  Lobi- 
iiiiellus,  Defilippi}.  In  some  of  them  the  hind  toe,  which  has 
already  ceased  lo  have  any  function  in  the  lapwing,  is  wholly 
wanting.  In  others  the  wings  are  armed  with  a  tubercle  or  even 
a  sharp  ^Mir  on  the  caiptM.  Few  have  aiqr  oec^pilal  creai,  but 
several  have  the  face  omaaiMtad  bST  A*  OMfrawth  of  i  flaky 
Ma  or  fabea.  Wkh  the  aaarpifaa  tt  North  America,  th^ 
an  faond  fa  meal  parte  of  tbe  wotW,  but  perhaps  the  greater 
nombar  fa  Africa.  Europe  has  three  species— //o/Zp^ffrnt 
rpAMMS,  the  spur- winged  plover,  and  CkeUusia  iregoric  and  C. 
itucura;  but  ibt  flM  aod  hat  are  only  airanlwi  fiom  Africa 

and  Asia.  (A.  N.) 

LAPWORTH,  CHARLES  (1847-  ),  English  geologhl,  WM 
bom  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire  on  the  jolh  of  September  i84t. 
Ho  tM  Oducated  partly  in  the  village  of  BucMand  in  the 
same  cmm^,  aad  aftccwaidi  fa  tbe  uaiafaf  coUqpe  at  Calfcaa, 
near  (Mead  (iMa-tBCf).  He  waa  thea  appoiatedmaatcrto 
a  adMol  connected  wflh  the  Episcopal  church  at  Galashiels, 
where  he  remained  cteveo  years.  Geology  came  to  .absorb 
all  his  leisure  time,  and  he  commcncer)  to  investigate  the  Siltinan 
ro<^ks  ol  the  Southern  L'plamh,  and  to  study  the  graptolitcs 
anil  other  fossils  which  mark  horizons  in  the  great  series  of  Lower 
I'alacozoic  rocks.  His  first  paper  on  the  Lower  Silurian  roclu 
of  Galashiels  was  published  in  i8;o,  and  from  that  dateonwanfa 
he  continued  lo  etiricfa  our  knowlcdfo  ol  tbe  MMUbeni  'ip'awh 
of  Scotland  untU  the  poblicaiioo  by  tbe  Gcobgled  flacirty  of 
Ua  aMatcriy  papcn  oa  Tie  JAifU  5Mei  (1S78)  and  n*  Ci>M» 
5aaMMiM  (iMa).  MeanwMfa  fa  187s  he  became  an  assistant 
master  in  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  and  in  1  SSi  professor 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  (aflervk-ards  geology  and  physiography) 
in  the  Mason  College,  now  University  of  liirminKh.im.  In  I'Si 
he  st.-»rtcd  work  in  the  Durness  EriboU  tlistrict  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  .ind  made  out  the  true  succession  of  the  rocks,  and 
interpreted  the  complicated  structure  which  had  bafBcd  BMM 
of  the  previous  observers.  His  results  were  published  in  "Tba 
Secret  el  the  HigMeadi "  {Gut.  Mag-*  Uia  aobaeqaM 

work  faiAidaa  papaia  oa  (be  Cambrfaa  locka  of  NuacaMa  and 
tbe  Oalaeklaii  rocks  of  Shropshire.  The  term  Ordovidan  was 
fMluduted  by  Mm  In  1879  for  the  strata  between  the  b.ise  of 
the  Lower  Llandovery  formation  and  that  of  the  Lriwer  .Arciiig; 
and  it  w.is  intended  to  settle  the  confusion  arising  from  the  use 
by  some  writers  of  Lower  Silurian  and  by  others  of  Upper 
Cambrian  for  the  same  set  of  rocks.  The  term  Ordovician  is 
now  generally  adopted.  Professor  l-ipworih  was  elected  F.R.S. 
in  188S,  he  roccived  a  royal  medal  fa  1891,  aad  waa  awaaded 
tbe  WdHauoa  medal  by  tbe  Geelodeal  Sodcty  fa  ttfp.  Be 
waa  pfiriiwi  ol  Iba  Ocdogical  Sodety,  190S-1Q04.  Hfa  JMa^ 
mifa»  Mfaoi^GWsgy  was  publkbcd  fa  1899. 
See  aMMK  with  pertmU  aad  biMhrapby.  fa  Omk  INg. 

1901).  w-ir 
LAB.  a  city  of  Tcrsi,!,  c.ipital  of  L;'.rl-tan,  in  :f  to'  N.,  53*  58' 
E.,  180  m.  from  Shitaz  and  75  from  the  coast  at  Bander  Lingah. 
It  Stands  at  the  foot  of  a  moantain  range  in  an  extensive  plain 
coivcred  with  palro  trees,  aad  was  once  a  flewWifag  place,  bol 
afaaatpartkahin  rainstaadthepopulatiooorbMlaMljriatha 
i8tb  ceaMry  aonbered  50^  fa  mfaeed  to  Seoo.  There  aio 
stIS  aome  food  baiUings,  of  wMch  tbe  moot  prominent  are  the 
old  baaaar  consisting  of  four  arcades  each  180  ft .  long,  1  .|  hr...,  1 
and  »i  high,  radiating  from  a  domed  centre  30  ft.  high,  an  old 
stone  mosque  and  many  cisterns.  The  crest  of  a  steep  limestone 
hill  immediately  behind  the  town  and  rising  150  ft.  above  the, 
plain  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  formerly  deemed  im- 
prtfDabie.  Just  bebw  the  castle  ii  a  well  aaak  ea»  lu  fa  tba 
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rack.  Tfce  tower-flanked  mud       wUlft  iMMnft  tki  MVi 

b  for  the  most  part  in  ruins. 

LARA,  western  si.itc  of  Venezuela,  lying  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  partinf  of  the  N.  and  N.E.  ruigea  of  the  Coniilkr»  de 
Mirida  and  CKteDdiag  N.E.  wjtli  eMim||||lt  flwllitl  to  the 

Ik  MrflM    MMBiaiaow^  vllh  doMMd        wilqn  vfekk 

kave  a  tenpcnte  dimate.  Tlw  Tocuyo  river  Hms  la  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  state  and  flows  N.E.  to  the  Caribbean  with  a  total 

length  of  J87  m.  A  narrow-gauge  railway,  the  "  South-western," 
owned  by  British  capitalists,  runs  from  the  port  of  Tucacas  $s  m. 
S.W  to  Barquiiimcto  by  way  of  the  Ama  copper-mining  district. 
Laia  produces  wheat  and  other  cereals,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
•Ml  cattla^  abcep  and  various  mineial  ores,  including  silver, 
W|ip»ti— bismuih  «BdM*i«oiiy.  Thtflipitai,Ban»W< 
■ela^  il  «■»  «(  Uw  kifot  cad  Mat  pPogrMlvt  «f  Ub  ftwid 
cities  of  .Venesack.  Ciron  fa  also  prominent  u  a  commercial 
centre.  Toctiyo  ^xip.  In  1891,  15.3S3),  40  m.  S.W.  of  Barqliisi- 
■tcto.  Is  an  important  commercial  and  minirf;  town,  ovi-r  .'ooo  ft. 
above  s^a-lcvcl,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  ami  pastoral  i 
region.  \'.trit.iKU-i  (pop.  alwut  13,000),  JO  m.  E.  of  Barquisimcto, 
aod  1026  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  known  for  its  cigar  nianufaciurics. 

lARAUH  {Et  Araish),  a  port  in  northern  Morocco  on  the 
AUutkcoHt  ia  3S*  13'  N.,  t*  ^  4S  m.  bgr  m»  S.  Iv  W.  of 
leafier,  fkaumtvaOy  aftoiud  on  tlw  kh  buk  of  the  cMauy 
«f  the  Wad  Lekkus.  Pop.  feaolo  xeoo.  Tbt  fivar,  beinf  (airix 
deep  inside  the  bar,  mada  Ikii  •  favoarke  port  for  the  Salli 
rovers  to  winter  in,  but  tht  ^(IMtttity  of  alluvial  soil  brought 
down  threatens  to  close  the  port.  The  town  is  well  Mtuaicd 
for  defence,  its  walls  are  ir.  fair  conditiun,  arjil  it  h.i.s  ten  ^l'rt^, 
ait  "ifT**^  vilh  old-fa»hioncd  guns.  Traces  of  the  Spanish 
aeoiflflM  IWB  i6io-i68g  are  to  be  seen  in  the  towers  whose 
aiOBov  dm  ky  Iteot  m  thoie  of  St  Stcpbea,  St  Jam  tad 
that  af  dw>Mi  «llh  the  CHtb  «C  Oar  Lady  a(  »wope.BVW  tbe 
kasbah  or  ciUde}.  The  matt  remaikable  featUM  of  Lariush  is 
its  fine  large  market-place  faiaide  the  town  with  a  lew  cohmnade 
in  fn  i.t  of  very  small  sbopa.  The  streets,  tliough  nirrow  and 
steep,  are  generally  paved.  Its  diicf  cxjjorts  axe  oranges,  millet, 
dra  and  other  cereals,  gfwt-hair  and  skins,  sheepskins,  wool  and 
fullers'  earth.  The  wool  goes  chiefly  to  MarsciUci.  the  annual 
Value  of  the  trade  is  frdm  £400,000  to  /soo.ooeii 

la  >2tp  all  tha  EunfMaaa  in  LacaUi  mm  anelkd  by 
MafeBMsd  XVI_  ahhoodi  ia  lyH  tie  mmmtdkf  of  ks  trade 
kid  toea  gnuited  to  HMaad,  cvca  ks  eaport  of  irtMt.  Ia 
17S7  the  Moors  were  still  building  pfrate  vessds  here,  the  timber 
for  which  came  from  the  neighbouring  forest  of  ^l',^mIJra.  Net 
far  from  the  town  arc  the  remains  of  what  is  bcliuvetl  to  be  a 
Phoenician  rity,  Shammish,  mentioned  by  Mrisi,  who  m.ikcs 
Bo  allusion  to  Laraish.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  from  a 
passage  in  Scylax  that  the  site  of  the  proeat  town  was  occupied 
Igr  A  Uwaa  »:ttianent.  Tradition  alio  ooaBectt  Laraith  with 
Ike  fute  of  the  He^ierides,  'ArM  befog  the  Arabic  lor 
'pkaaare-ffaidens,"  nd  tte  "floldm  qvlaK'*  vAtf*  tke 
CunOiar  oranges. 

LARAMIB,  a  dty  and  the  €0«mty-aeat  of  Albany  county, 
Wyoming,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Laramie  river,  57  m.  by  rail  N  W.  of 
Cheyenne.  Pop.  (1000)  8307,  of  whom  1280  were  forcisi:  (>  ni; 
('905)  7601;  (1910)8337.  It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacifjc 
and  iJie  Laramie,  Hahn't  Peak  &  Pacific  railways,  the  latter 
antarii^  ftooa  I.araiiih  to  Ccatannial  (30  m.).  Tka  dty  is 
AMicd  «■  dte  laiaiaiv  Fhfos,  at  ao  devatfn  «f  }|6$  ft., 
•ad  b  beouaed  lo  on  time  rides  by  j/ktmaqm  MMiatains. 
It  has  a  public  Bbrary,  a  United  '^atcs  GtfVtfnnwnt  building 
and  hospitals,  and  is  the  srat  of  the  university  of  Wyoming 
and  of  a  Proti-stant  Episcojwl  missionary  bishopric.  There  is  a 
State  fish  h.iii  hcry  in  the  vicinity.  The  university  (part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state)  was  founded  in  18S6,  was 
opcaed  in  18S7,  and  embraces  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Cnkhata  School,  a  Nocnal  School,  a  CdlMS  of  Agriculture  and 
lha  Ifiscftaalc  Aftt^  aa  Agilcakvial  Espcnncat  Statku  (ectab- 
IdHd  by  a  Federal  appropriation) ,  a  Osll^ia  of  EtflimtdKg,  a 
lAooI  of  Uttsk,  a  Preparatory  School  aad  a  SoHMr  SdMoL 
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Laramie  is  a  supply  and  distributing  centre  for  a  live-stock 
raising  and  mining  region — particularly  coal  mining,  though 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  are  also  found.  The  Union  Padfic 
Railroad  Company  has  machine  sbopa,  repair  shops  aad  rolling 
ariUs  at  Laiaade,  and,  a  abort  distance  S.  (rf  the  cky,  ice-booscfl 
aad  a  H^ppmnhg  pkot.  The  naaeiBettnct  kichide  gbaa. 
iHther,  iMar,  phrtvMd  piCMed  Mdc.  Oe  tufck  being  made 
from  shaie  obtakwd  ki  the  vfcinity.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  the  water-works;  the  water  is  obtained  from  large 
springs  alxmt  }}  m.  distant.  I..iran.ie  was  settled  in 
by  people  largely  from  New  England,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Jacques  Laramie,  a  French 
fur  trader.  It  was  fast  chancred  as  a  city  ia  iMS  by  the  kfiijai- 
ture  of  Dakota,  aad  «a»  wchMtUd  %f  ttt  kgHhtvt'  il 
WywWbn  fa  tS}3« 

UniM>»  8  paihi  and  towa  af  SOftigshire,  Scotlaad. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  6500,  of  town,  1441.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  Carron,  8  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Stirling  by  the  North  BriiiiJi 
and  Caledonian  railways,  the  junction  being  an  important 
1  station  for  traffic  from  the  south  by  the  West  Coast  route. 
Coal  mining  is  the  chief  industry.  The  prindpal  buildings  are 
the  church,  findy  placed  overlookuif  th«  rtver,  the  Slirlfag 
district  aagrlun  and  the  Scottish  KatiOMi  IMttttbn  for  knbeeOe 
chiUrea.  la  the  churchyard  Is  4  lewMat  to  JaoN*  Bnw^ 
the  JUifHfaIn  iriit>ii,  «i»  ms  bora  and  died  at  ShtaaM 
Hoose,  »§  m.  N.E.  *  Two  m.  N.  by  W.  are  the  rab«  of  Torwood 
Castle  and  the  remains  of  Torwood  forest,  to  which  Sir  William 
Wallace  retired  after  his  defeat  at  Falkirk  (1J98).  Near 
"  Wallace's  oak,"  in  which  the  patriot  concealed  himself,  Donald 
("arKiil  (i6iQ-t6St),  the  Covenanter,  excommunicated  Charles  II. 
and  James,  duke  of  York,  in  1680.  The  fragment  of  an  old 
round  building  is  said  to  be  the  relic  of  one  of  the  voy  ftir 
"  brochs,"  or  rooad  towm,  found  ia  the  Lowlaads. 
'liABUVT  (Itt  adhpttttioQ  of  F^.  towfa^  O,  lft»  IbfyMAi,  Akb 
Lat.  loAvcjafMW,  theft,  leH«,  robber),  the  unlawful  taking  and 
carrying  away  of  things  personal,  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  same.  The  term  thcfi,  sometimes  ufcd  as  a 
synonym  of  larceny,  is  in  reality  a  bro.irit  r  term,  appi)  ing  to  all 
cases  of  deprivinR  another  of  his  property  whether  by  removing 
or  withholding  it,  an<l  indudes  larceny,  robbcr>',  chcatii^ 
embezzlement,  breach  of  trust,  ftc. 

Larceny  ia^  fa  modem  legal  QVtcai^  ualvenaQy  tiasted  as  a 
crfmek  but  the  eoaccptlon  of  it  aa  a  etine  ii  aot  AM  WoQgfaig  u» 
the  earliest  stage  of  law.  To  its  latest  period  Roman  hwr  regarded 
larceny  or  theft  IJuTtum)  as  a  delict  prima  facie  pursued  by  a  cfvfl 
remedy-  the  actio  furti  for  a  penalty,  the  rindi.  ,:iio  or  (•  udiilio 
for  the  stolen  property  itself  or  its  value.  In  Liter  tiinc-s,  a 
iriminil  ri.  tr.ci)y  to  nurt  thr  gr.i\rr  crimes  grndually  grrw  up 
by  the  side  of  the  civil,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  criminal 
remedy,  where  it  existed,  took  precedence  of  the  dvfl  (Ced. 
in.  8.  4).  But  to  the  last  criminal  proceedings  couU  oa^  ha 
taken  in  serious  cases,  «1.  egsiut  stealers  of  cattfa  (aKpO  ^ 
the  dothcs  of  batbeis  (Macarn).  The  puatafaaieBt  ms  death, 
bttdshnent,  or  labour  fa  the  mtees  or  on  public  works.  lo  the 
main  the  Roman  law  cninrides  with  the  English  law.  The 
definition  as  Riven  in  the  In^litulfs  (iv.  i.  1)  is  "  furtum  est 
rontrrrtatio  rei  fraudulosa,  vtl  ipsius  rri,  vcl  etiam  ejus  us  us 
possessionisve,  "  to  which  the  Digest  (xlvii.  2.  i,  3)  adds  "  lucd 
factendi  gratia."  The  eartiest  English  definition,  that  of  Bracton 
(1506),  runs  thus:  "  furtum  est  secundum  leges  coatrcctatio 
rei  alienae  franddesta  cum  anfano  furandl  iorrito  (Do  domioa 
cujosRSiBafBBjt"  Bracton  oauts  the  "hicrifackadi|iatfa" 
of  the  RoBiaa  definkfon,  because  fa  English  law  the  taeHhn 
is  immaterial,'  and  the  "  usus  ejus  possessioni.sve,"  because  the 
definition  includes  .in  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property 
permanently.  The  "  animo  furandi  "  and  "  invito  domino  "  of 
Bracton's  definition  are  expainions  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness. They  seem  to  have  been  implied  in  Roman  faw  AviMai 
is  on  the  whole  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  larceny.  This 

'  Thus  de!<t  ruction  of  a  letter  by  a  servant,  with  a  view  of  wip* 
p(r«»ing  in<|uiries  into  his  or  hoT  chsfacMri  aulM  tho  ssnaitt 
guilty  of  Urceay  in  Eqglhh  fa«. 
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difference  no  doubt  aritcs  fron  the  teodency  to  eztcnd  tbt 
of  a  delict  and  to  limit  the  bounds  of  a  crime.  Thw  it  «M 

«  dcpow  of  friedi*  coMniy  to  IIm  vUm  «t  tkt  MMMT,  t»  Btiate 

found,  or  to  steal «  baaua  being,  mdi  u  •  rfave  mJUius 
wliai  (a  special  form  of  fMrimm  called  /<<|f«w).  Tbe  latter 

would  bo  in  J'nglish  law  an  abduction  under  certain  drcumstances 
Init  not  a  theft.  One  of  two  married  persons  could  not  commit 
furlum  as  against  the  other,  but  larceny  may  be  so  committed 
ia  England  since  the  Married  Women 't  Property-  Act  18S3. 
As  a  furtmm  wm  am^  a  delict,  the  oUitatio  ex  dtOcto  could  be 
cxtinguisbed  by  agreement  between  the  parties;  this  canaot 
be  done  in  England.  In  another  directioo  English  law  is  nore 
WMidmf  oi  the  righu  «<  thM  putic^  thw  wm  Bamn. 
Hm  tUrf  taa  five  a  good  tMt  to  ttolca  foods;  h  Korhui  law 
be  could  not  do  so,  ciocpt  in  the  single  case  of  a  tuftdiUu  acquirrd 
by  usiuapio.  The  development  of  tbe  law  of  jurtum  at  Rome 
is  historically  interesting,  (or  even  in  its  Latest  pcricxl  is  found  a 
relic  of  one  of  the  most  primitive  theories  of  Law  adopted  by 
ct-Lr.,  ijf  Juiiice:  "They  took  as  their  guide  tbe  measure  of 
vengeance  Ukely  to  be  exacted  by  aa  agfrieved  pmon  under 
the  drcumsuncca  of  the  case  "  (Ifaiae^  itnarnf  Xow,  ch.  z.). 
This  expluns  the  icaaoa  of  the  diwiHoa  ol  furUm  into  mani- 
Jtttum  and  nu  moiufttttm.  Hm  Haiffst  thief  wao  eno  taken 
wd-h>ndf(|~^  tahao  witli  tbt  r,"  kk  tbo  hagMMi  «<  old 
BnflUihw.  The  Twdve  Tables  dmwiacri  tbe  jwiBfnwiit  of 
death  against  the  manifest  thief,  for  that  would  be  the  penalty 
demanded  by  the  indignant  owner  in  whose  place  the  judge  stood. 
The  scvrrily  of  this  fKii.iIty  was  afterwards  mitigated  by  the 
praetor,  who  substituted  for  it  the  payment  of  quadruple  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen.  Tbe  same  penalty  was  also  given  by 
the  praetor  in  case  of  theft  from  a  fire  or  a  wreck,  w  of  prevention 
of  search.  The  Twelve  Tables  muktcd  the  aoMiiaaifett  thief  in 
dMbk  tba  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  The  aoioai  foe  irrrnhf- 
vcra  in  Addition  to  tho  'f*^'f\  tot  tbe  itolcnipodB  tlwMitlMoor 
thtfr  vsllMb  T|jw  /QpHdnpIg  MhI  dflvUo  DImIUm  4till  remain 
Id  tbe  kfUttlm  ofJ^MuL  TfcttenrAlhriloliaaoods.asit 
existed  in  the  lime  of  Caius,  was  a  sur\-ival  of  a  period  when  the 
injured  person  was,  as  in  the  case  of  summons  (im  jus  votalio), 
his  own  ciccutivc  officer.  Such  a  search,  by  the  Twelve  Tables, 
might  be  conducted  in  the  house  of  the  supposed  thief  by  the 
owner  in  person,  naked  except  for  a  cincture,  and  carrying  a 
platter  in  his  band,  safeguards  apparently  against  any  possi- 
WU^  of  his  making  a  false  cbatfe  by  depositing  some  of  his  own 
pnperty  on  his  acjgbboiiK's  pmnisea.  Tbts  node  of  acaich 
iecaiae  obsolete  bebae  tbe  tiow  of  Justinian.  Robhcnr  .(fcsM  s» 
m#la)  was  violence  added  fo/wiMis.  By  tbe  odie  ei  bomnm 
faptenm  quadruple  tbe  valae  eould  be  reoovered  if  tbe  action 
^cre  brought  wiiliin  a  yeei^  oobr  the  value  if  brouRht  after  the 
expiration  uf  a  )L.ir.  The  quadniple  value  included  tbe  stolen 
thing  itself,  so  that  ihc  jienalty  was  in  effect  only  a  tS^liOOe. 
It  was  induMve,  and  nut  cumulative,  as  in  j'urtum. 

In  England  theft  or  larceny  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
regarded  by  legislators  as  a  qsattcr  calling  for  special  attention. 
The  pre-Copqucst  compOatiannilf  Imt  are  full  of  provisions  on 
^nbjecL  Tb^  enriicr  ]«•■  i|ipenr  to  nfMd  it  ju  •  deUct 
idddi  wKf  bo  conpomded  for  by  peyswat.  Conidindile 
diMinctioas  of  person  are  made,  both  in  regard  to  the  owner 
and  tbe  thief.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  i£thelberht,  if  a  freeman 
stole  from  the  king  he  was  to  restore  ninefold,  if  from  a  freeman 
or  from  a  dwelling,  threefold.  If  a  iheow  stole,  he  had  only  to 
tvw^c  a  twofold  reparation.  In  the  laws  of  Alfred  ordinary 
theft  was  still  only  civil,  but  he  who  stole  in  a  church  was 
punished  by  tbe  kMS  of  his  bead.  The  laws  of  Ina  named  as 
the  penalty  death  or  redemptioo  according  to  the  wcr-gild  of 
the  thief.  By  the  same  laws  the  thief  mi^t  be  slain  if  he  fled 
ariaaiMfld.  CndaaHy  Iboawoty  of  the  puaiiH— t  laaaaaed. 
By  the  kin  JStMitaadHtk  fe  a  very  crud  fana  «as  hlictMi. 
At  a  later  data  tke  Imt  Smrid  Primi  placed  a  thief  in  the 
king's  mercy,  and  b!s  lands  were  forfeited.  Putting  out  the 
eyes  and  other  ki:iris  rf  niu'ilation  were  wmefimes  ibc  punish- 
Tbc  principle  of  severity  coDtiaucd  down  to  the  xglh 


oantiuy,  aad  aatil  tie;  tbcH  av  .Iwnwar  of  certain  kinds 

Bolb  brfwi  and  alter  the  Conquest  local 
Mm  «M  «  «Haaiaft  Imachiw  ^  JMi  «i 
atceaded  vitb  aeno  af  Uw  advaaiatea  af  aaaifem 

summary  jurisdiction. 

Under  tbe  common  law  larceny  was  ■  felony.  It  i^-as  affected  by 
numerous  statutes,  the  niain  object  o(  legislation  t>eing  to  bring 
within  tbe  law  of  larceny  oAcncca  which  were  not  larcenies  at  common 
law,  either  because  th<^  were  theft*  of  things  of  which  there  could 
be  no  larceny  at  common  law,  beasts  Jttat  naturae,  title  deeds 
or  choMS  in  action,  or  because  the  common  law  MBWded  them  mcnrly 
at  dclieta  far  wMeh  the  remedy  wss  by  ctvl  acMMIt  (laudulrnt 
breacties  of  truat.  The  rarlu  :>t  act  in  the  Statute*  of  the  realm 
dealing  with  larceny  aiipiars  to  be  the  Carta  Forestat  o(  122S,  bv 
whikh  Tine  or  imprivmnn  n(  uas  inflioted  for  stealing  the  kine  s 
deer  The  next  act  .aiii^ari  (o  Ik-  the  ".tatiite  of  Wesi min'sif r  tne 
Kiritt  (1.^75),  dealing  again  with  stealing  deer.  It  teems  u  though 
the  u^KHining  of  Icgislition  on  the  subjact  wna  (or  the  putpoee  of 
prutectmt!  the  chaaes  aad  parka  of  the  khig  and  the  nobility.  A 
vcry.tarBc  number  of  the  old  actsaic  nameain  (hf  r<|M;i!inK  :\c>.  of 
1877.  An  act  of  the  same  date  removed  the  oU  clis}l;;>  in  n  iKtwr'  n 
grand  and  petit  larceny.*  The  former  was  theft  ot  good>  above  ilie 
value  of  twcKv  pence,  in  the  house  of  the  owner,  not  from  the 
person,  or  by  ntgnt,  and  was  a  capital  crime.  It  was  ix'til  larceny 
where  the  value  was  twelve  pence  or  under,  the  punishment  being 
imprisonment  or  whipping.  The  gradual  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  ouMiey  aAoNM  ^ood  grauod  for  Sir  Heaqr  SmIomo'*  aasaasm 
that,  wbtte  evstytlung  eue  became  dearer,  tiM  life  of  men  becaow 
oonrinually  cheaper.  The  di^tirtction  between  grand  and  petit 
larceny  firit  ap^x-art  in  >latulc  bw  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  First,  c.  15.  but  it  was  not  rreate<i  for  the  first  lime  by  that 
stature.  It  is  found  in  some  ol  the  prt-(.'.ini|'.iesl  codis,  as  ihat  of 
/Ethcl»tan,  and  it  is  recognixcd  in  the  Lein  Uenrtct  Pnmi.  A 
dktinctioa  between  simple  aad  compound  larceny  n  still  found  in 
tbe  books.  Tbe  Utter  is  larceny  accompanied  by  drcumciaaoes  6f 
antavation,  as  that  h  is  in  a  dwelling-house  or  frea  the  pctaoo. 
The  lawof  larceny  ianow  contained  ehiciy  in  tfaeLoaeaMyActiada 
(which  extends  to  Englandand  Ireland),  acomprehcnMve  enactment 
inclii'iing  larceny,  embculemcnt,  fraud  by  bailees,  agents,  bankers, 
factors,  and  trustees,  sacrilege,  burglary,  hou»<'bi<-4iVin|i;,  rot'bcry, 
obtaining  money  by  threats  or  by  f.ilsc  nretenrci,  an<i  receiving 
Stolen  goods,  and  prescribing  procedure.  Loth  civil  and  criminal. 
There  m,  however,  other  acts  in  force  dealing  with  special  case*  of 
larceny,  such  u  an  act  of  Henry  V'l  11.  as  to  stealing  the  goods  of 
the  king,  and  the  Game,  Post-Office  and  Merchant  Shipping  Arts. 
There  are  separate  net*  providing  (or  larceny  by  a  r>artner  of  partner- 
ship property,  and  by  a  hosbana  or  wife  of  the  property  of  the  other 
(.Married  Women's  I'roiieny  Act  I'rotecJings  again»t  ^ursons 

subject  to  naval  or  military  law  depend  upon  the  Naval  Oiaciciline 
Act  |M6  and  the  Army  Act  1881.  There  are  •e\'cral  acTa,  Doth 
before  and  after  I06i.  dtncting  how  the  property  is  to  be  lakl  in 
indictneata  lor  atwHof  the  «ids  of  coantMs,  friendly  ascietiea, 
trade*  Mebiasj  Ae>  The-faiBaiial  condition*  which  must  exist  in 
order  to  constitute  larceny  arc  the**:  fl)  there  m\i-,t  be  an  aclual 
taking  into  the  pii>x'v>ion  of  tnc  tlrif,  tli:iii^;li  MiMllc-t  riniL'.al 
is  sufficient;  {2)  there  must  be  an  inlent  to  r!<prive  the  owner  of 
hi".  pri>fM-rty  for  an  indefinite  penoil,  am)  to  .Ti>.umc  the  entire 
duminion  over  it,  an  intent  often  described  in  bracton's  word*  aa 
annHui  jurandi;  (3)  this  lateat  oMtft  enist  Ot  die  ttett  of  ffcioft 
(4)  the  thing  taken  mustbeoneeapabweilaiteny  either  at  comnott 
law  or  by  statute.  One  Or  two  case*  faffing  under  the  law  of  breeny 
are  of  special  interest.  It  wa*  held  more  than  ooce  that  a  servant 
takini^  corn  to  feed  his  master's  horses,  but  without  any  intention  of 
applying  it  for  his  own  licneiii,  guilty  of  larceny.  To  remedy 
this  hardship,  the  Misappropriation  of  Servants  Act  186,}  viaa 
passed  to  declare  such  an  act  not  to  be  felony.  The  case  of  appro- 
prtatMMt  of  goo<U  wMch  have  been  found  has  led  to  some  difficulty. 
It  now  acema  to  be  the  law  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  larceny  of 
lost  goods  there  must  be  a  felonious  inlent  at  the  time  of  finding, 
that  IS,  an  intent  to  dvprive  thv  fm  ncr  of  them,  coupled  with  reason- 
able means  at  the  -.imi-  time  uf  knowinR  the  owner.  The  mere 
retention  of  the  rckxIs  when  the  owner  lias  become  known  to  the 
finder  (ioi  s  m  l  make  the  retention  criminal.  Larceny  of  money 
may  be  committed  when  the  money  is  paid  by  mistake,  if  the 
priaoncr  took  it  oniuM  fwra.ndi.  In  two  noteworthy  cases  the 
question  was  argued  before  a  very  full  eoart  fbr  eiown  eases  tc> 
served,  and  In  each  case  there  was  a  striking  difference  of  opinioo. 
In  R.  V.  MidStim,  1873,  L  R-  2  C.C  fl..  x«,  the  prisoner,  a  de- 
positor in  a  post-office  savings  bank,  received  by  the  mistake  of  the 
clerk  a  lar,;cr  \um  that  he  wa«  eti'iiici  jijr>  (I'-.jt.:!  thit 

he  had  the  antmus  futar.di  at  the  tirrr  of  t.iki.-.f;  the  mc-ri  y,  and 
that  he  knew  it  to  Iw  the  money  of  the  |io<tnia>.(er-KercT.il  The 

maiority  of  the  court  hekl  it  to  be  larceny,  ia  a  case  in  166$  Ifi.  v. 
vtMMib  LiBi  16  (XBJD,  190),  aitaaa  tha^MMBCMar  f>vp  tba 
prisoner  a  sovawign^ncviag  it  tobe  a  Mwiji^  aBi  "tla  pdWa»t 
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took  it  under  tliat  bdfaf,  tmt  ■ftemnfB  diaco\Trc<l  it*  vmlue  and 
tet.iio«d  it,  the  court  wu  equally  divided  a*  to  whether  the  priaoner 
was  guilty  a(  larceny  at  common  law,  but  held  that  he  wai  not 
odlty  of  hfccay  aa  a  bailee.  Lcgiibtion  has  CMniderably  affected 
ne  praoednre  tn  proaecutiam  for  hrcemr.  The  incoavtnicncn  of 
the  oooaaMm  law  rules  of  interpretation  </ iadktmcntt  led  to  certain 
aiaawlicata  «f  the  bw,  itow  contained  in  the  Larceny  Act,  for 
the  purpoM!  of  avoiding  the  frequent  failures  of  justice  owini;  to  the 
»trir  tnci*  with  which  indictment*  were  construed.  Three  liim nii  . 
of  property  of  the  ume  person  within  six  months  may  now  be 
charKcd  in  one  indictment.  On  an  indictment  for  larceny  the  prisoner 
may  be  found  guilty  of  cmbezztemcnt,  and  tke  ttrsa;  and  if  the 
prisoner  be  iadictwl  for  obtaining  foods  by  false  pretences,  and  the 
offence  turn  out  tO  be  larceny,  be  is  not  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of 
th>  inl^Jrmcanour.  A  count  for  receiving  may  be  joined  with  the 
c.j.nt  (or  ^t'.■.lhIlg.  In  many  caws  it  is  unneccaaary  to  allege  or 
pruvc  own.T>hip  of  the  property  the  subject  of  the  indictment. 
The  act  also  contains  numerous  provisions  as  to  venue  and  the 
apprebcnsioa  of  oncndcr*.  In  another  direction  the  powers  of 
conrts  of  Suamairy  luriadktkifi  (g.v.)  have  been  extended,  in  the 
CM  of  chargea  at  lareeny,  embeiileiuettt  and  feociving  stolen 
■pods,  against  children  and  young  penom  and  agalait  adults  plead- 
ng  jpitUy  or  waiving  their  right  to  trial  by  jury.  Tbe  maximum 
punishment  for  latreny  is  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  but  this 
r.m  (Ki'.y  tn-  infiii  tcd  in  certain  cxccptioa.il  c.ivC!<,  »uch  as  horse  or 
cattle  stealing  and  lirrcny  by  a  servant  or  a  pcrvin  in  the  mtvicc 
of  the  crown  or  ihi  p.  lire.  The  extunie  p^;^i^hrr.cnt  (jr  simple 
kroeay  after  a  previous  conviction  for  fdony  is  ten  years'  penal 
Mwitiidfc  VMMiBiaay  team flftlwinlHmM bom  vndcr 
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yeu*',  in  tfce  second  degree,  not  exceeding  five  years.  Petit  Urccny 
la a  miidaawanour  (Penal  Code.  ||  sy>-Sii).  Bringing  stolen  gixids 
into  tbe  state  knowing  them  to  be  stolrti  is  punistiablc  as  larceny 
within  the  state  (id.  {  540).  A  "  pay  ticket  for  removing  •  iaaa 
of  snow  ma^  be  the  subject  of  larreny  and  its  value  the  ■■mm  tV 
be  paid  on  it.   {Pcoptt  v.  FUutur  (if)*:*!  Iio  App.  D.  ajl). 

Kanuu. — The  owner  of  good*  »ho  lakes  tnem  from  a  railroad 
comiiany  with  :ntt :  t  to  dcfiat  its  lien  lur  tranipurtation  charges  is 
t;,jilty  uf  larrcMN .    \.\uhiion  Co  v.  //jiij JrK  ( I V/1J7I  i^ij  Par  Rep.  800). 

Jtfiuj(iriliiu«(li. — Larceny  includes  cmbejulvinent  and  obtaining 
money  by  false  pmeeccs.  (Rey.  L.  i9oa,ch.  318, 140.)  The  failing 
to  reatore  ta  or  to  notify  the  owner  of  property  removed  from 


Scotlmit"  A  VMt  numlirr  of  acts  of  the  Scollish  parliament 
dealt  wftb  hlteay.  1  he  general  policy  of  the  acts  was  to  tnakc 
larceny  what  yru  not  larceny  at  common  law,  r.jf.  stealing  fruit, 
dogs,  hawks  or  deer,  and  to  cxtmd  the  remedies,  e.g.  by  giving 
the  jtisticiar  authority  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  making 
the  mister  ia  tbe  case  of  theft  by  (J)c  servant  liable  to  give  the 
latter  up  to  jMllce,  or  by  allowing  the  use  of  firearms  against 
Uuevts.  Tkt  pnosl  tcsiilt  oi  J^giabtioo  ia  En^and  and 
SoaOud  Inm  tcoi  to  i^imlht*  tlw  bw  «l  lanoqr  ia  botli 
Kbcdonu.  Aa  a  nib,  wittk  voold  Iw  larceagr  b  oae  woold  Iw 
larreny  in  the  other. 

f'li:,' ■  /  5.'j/.s.— The  bw  depends  almost  entirely  upOBIbtS 
lep  Ijtion.  and  lA  in  general  accord.incc  with  that  of  Eng^nd. 
the  only  acts  of  Cor.gri-^  bc.riiiK  on  the  s-jbjn  t  dc.'.l  uilh 
hrceny  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  laiccoy  and  nccivtog 
on  tbe  high  seas  or  in  any  place  *  '  *  ' 
«f  tbe  Uniled  States,  e.g.  Alaska. 

^fajiij.— sti.dinR  any  goods,  chattelt, 
note,  or  other  thin,;  in  action,  bcioW*  of  account,  &c.,  is  larceny: 
pulli^hmc^t,  imprivjnmtsu  f  >r  ivjt  1l?5  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
yearn  if  th-  pruiwrty  ^tl.l(  n  i>  in  \,iiu<:  ovrr  f.vs.  Larceny  in  any 
awellint;-hnuso,  warL-hou"  ,  slcimihip.  churcli,  ir  ,  is  puniihable 
by  impiuonntcct  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  years. 
Larceny  of  a  bone.  Bttte^  am,  boll,  atcer,  cow  or  tetitdcer  is  puaiak< 
■bk  by  imprisonmeRt  for  not  Iih  than  one  nor  more  than  fifteen 
WUluUyalteriflf arililndngniarksorbrandsoasuchaniroals 
fa  Imaay  (Pen.  Code  Aa^  \  45,  iSm). 

jlrrsoM.— Appropriating  property  found  without  due  inquiry 
for  thf  owner  is  larceny  (Pcrial  Code,  |  44-').  "  Dogs  are  property 
and  of  the  value  of  one  dollar  each  within  (he  nn  iniiiK  of  tnc  terms 
'  property  '  ami  '  v.i1t'c  '  as  u««.-d  1:1  th' -  Lhaj  tiT  ■  'iii.  \  44'**.  \'u>- 
pcrty  incnidc*  a  passage  ticket  though  never  issued.  Persons  stealing 
■npetty  fa  aaouMr  state  or  eoanty .  or  who  leccive  it  knowing  it  to 
be  ttelen  and  Mac  it  into  Ariiona,  ouy  be  convicted  and  puaiabed 
■a  if  the  oAeacB  via  committed  tboe  (id.  |  SHaliaf  gas  or 
inter  from  a  mahl  is  a  misdemeanour. 

iowa. — It  is  larceny  to  steal  electricity,  gas  or  water  from  wires, 
meters  or  mains  (L.  190,1,  th.  13*). 

Nrai  Ycrk.  -l^n  i-ny  a.s  dcfinetl  by  {  5JS  of  the  Penal  Code  in- 
rlu  !  -  nKo  t-intx.z/lement,  obtaining  pruji"  rty  li,  (.ilv  pretence*, 
and  felonious  breach  ol  trust  (i'topU  v.  Dumar,  106  N.V.  504),  but 
Ika  Mthad  of  pmairainired  to  oitablishtlMae  offences  has  not  been 
flfeavdi  Crand  larceny  fa  tbe  fra  4nr«*  is  (a)  stealing  property 
fiaiy  iwinefa  tiw  night  time ;  (i)  of  $25  in  value  or  more  at  night 
■oat  a  diwMng  ImnMb  VSmI  or  railway  car;  («)  of  the  value  of 
more  than  $500  In  any  manner;  in  the  second  decree  (a)  stealing  in 
any  manner  properly  of  the  value  of  over  5^5  and  under  fym. 
(I)  lakins  from  the;  r>erv)n  property  of  any  value;  (()  ".tealinK  .my 
nrr  rd  of  .1  c.  jrt  or  <  i'  >  r  record  filed  with  .Tin  public  officer.  [Ivtry 
other  larceny  is  petit  Urccny.  "  Value"  of  any  stock,  bond  or 
having  a  market  value  is  the  mmnM  of  money  due  thereon 


tUag  else  not  fixed  by  statute  b  its 
b  &  fait  dvM.  is  puMbalda  ly 


in  any  contingency,  might  lia  cwilicted  tbcreoa.  of  any 
ticket  the  price  it  is  iMuaOy  sold  at-  Hw  wahw  of  any- 


CfMd  larceny. 


praaiscs  on  fire  is  larceny  (id.df*  mM|M>>.  U  »  bmmr  to  PlwdiaaB 
property  (payment  for  which  is  to  on  nadt  on  or  oefiNC  acSmyi 

by  means  of  a  fals*  pretence  as  to  means  or  ability  to  pay,  provldea 
such  pretence  is  si^nc^i  by  the  [lervm  to  tx-  ch  irked.  Indictment  for 
Mealing  a  will  need  not  contain  an  alli-i;atif>n  of  value  {td.  f  if)). 
A  person  convicted  either  as  acccsMjry  ur  prinrlji.tl  uf  thrf*  distir.tt 
larcenies  shall  be  adiudged  "  a  common  and  notorious  thief  "  and 
may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  (s^  y).  On 
second  eonvictiaii  fgr  larceny  of  a  faicyck,  the  thief  may  on  hn- 
prisoncd  for  not  OHM  tkaa  fm  yann,  Lnrcaavafr" 

Ohio. — Stealing  "anything  of  value"  \s  l.inrny  fnates  Stat?. 
J  6856).  Tapping  gas  pipes  is  punishable  by  fine  or  impnwr'.nirnt 
for  not  more  than  thirty  d.iyn.  Stealing  timber  ha\  ]w.  '  iimtx-r 
dealers'  "  trade  mark,  or  removing  it  from  a  stream,  is  puni:kbable 

OM."!!  li  gMMl  nuieuy  in 

animal  (L.  19M.  ch.  38). 

Wyoming. — For  branding  or  alterins  or  debdug  the  brand  on 

rattle  with  intent  to  sfi-al.  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  not 
marc  than  five  years  It  is  LirLciiy  for  a  bailix*  to  lunvrrt  vkith 
intent  to  steal  goods  left  with  or  found  by  him  (Kev.  Stats,  ii  ^'f^b, 
498?)- 

lr<i.tiktHr((m. — A  horse  not  branded,  but  under  Code  |  6861  an 
"  outlaw,'  the  owner  being  unknown,  can  be  tbe  subject  of  a  larceny, 
having  been  held  to  be  property  of  the  state.  (Sfofe  v.  Eddy  (1907), 
00  Pac  Rep.  641).  For  the  third  offence  of  such  a  larceny  the  penally 
ts  imprisonment  for  lift  (L.  1903,  ch.  S6). 

also  EmmLmiirr)  CosAitiioi  Faub  Paniacn; 
iT;r 


tlM 


UlCH  (from  the  Ger.  LSrche,  M.RG.  Lenke,  Ut.  Uitix): 
a  name  applied  to  a  tmal!  group  of  coniferous  trees,  of  which 
(he  common  larch  of  Europe  is  taken  as  the  tyf>e.  The 
members  of  the  genus  Larix  are  distinguished  from  the  firs, 
with  which  they  were  fomicriy  placed,  by  their  deciduous  leaves, 
scattered  singly,  as  in  >1  bits,  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  season, 
but  on  all  older  bnnchlets  growing  in  whorl-like  tufts,  each 
nirnniadiiK  tJie  cxtiemiiy  of  a  ludimentary  or  aliorttvc  braach; 
they  dUhr  born  cedan  {Ctinu),  iriiidi  also  have  th*  bickki 
of  iaavM  «  aiiMtad  bfiBcUal^  aoC  flob  b  tb«  dtddaous  leavci, 
but  b CteooMt,  tiMicalM oYvildi  tfefhfuiertoiraidi  the  apex, 
and  are  persistent,  remaining  attached  long  after  the  seeds  are 
discharged.  The  trees  ol  the  genus  are  closely  allied  in  botanic 
ic.iiur«,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  so  ;h.u  it  is  sometimes 
dilficult  to  assign  to  them  determinate  specific  characters,  and 
the  limit  between  species  and  variety  is  not  always  very  accur- 
ately defined.  Nearly  all  are  natives  of  Europe,  oc  the  oorthcni 
plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  and  North  Anakli  fhMt^ 
one  CiLarix  GrifiMii  occuiaoBi|r  on  U>*  Ulmaiayta. 

Hie  eoaiBwa  tatu  (L.  mnfom)  b,  nhea  grown  b  perfeeibn* 
a  stately  tree  with  tall  erect  trunk,  gradually  tapering  from 
root  to  summit,  and  trarizontal  branches  sprin^ng  at  irregular 
intervals  from  the  stem,  and  in  old  tre«  often  becoming  more 
or  less  drooping,  but  rising  again  towards  the  extrcmiiicL,; 
the  branchlcti  or  side  shoots,  very  ilcndcr  and  pendulous,  arc 
pretty  thickly  studded  with  the  spun  each  bearing  a  fascicle 
of  thirty  or  more  narrow  linear  leavta,  of  a  peculiar  bright  light 
greea  wbta  tlicix  fiat  «wmr  b  llw  iptiais  but  bewBing  of  a 
deeper  bM  wbca  aMtvic.  Tbt  ydbv  ttaneB*bNibf  warn 
are  in  sessile,  nearly  spherical  catltins;  tbe  fertile  oats  vtiy  b 
colour,  from  red  or  purple  to  greenish-white,  in  dlCTcrent  vtrietfef, 
the  erect  conti.  which  remain  long  on  the  branches,  arc  Dlo\e 
an  inch  in  iensth  and  oblong-ovate  in  shape,  with  reddish  broun 
scales  Kirni. '.V h.it  uavcd  on  the  edges,  the  lower  bracts  usually 
rather  longer  than  the  scales.  The  tree  flowers  in  April  or  May, 
and  tbe  wiaged  aeedi  are  shed  the  following  autumn.  '.Vhcn 
t'ir*'it "*  T**  T*^*i  ^  iKKh  growiaf  a  aeai^coaical 
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aiaue,  «ith  the  lower  bnndM  afeaost  reaching  the  ground, 
Wi»  Ibow  akove  snutad^jr  dUbhb  to  length  towards  the  top 
«t  the  tnat,  ji>wirtlt »  Twy  yimnrif ■!  torn;  but  to  dcnie 
iModi  fht  biftr  pnti  Imoqim  tan  oC  foltafe^  at  «ldi  tbe  £n 

nndcr  atotOar  drcumstancea.  When  ipringtog  up  among  rocks 
or  on  ledges,  the  item  sometimes  becomes  much  curved,  and, 

with  its  sjn  ailing  boughs  and  pcmicr.t  branchlils,  often  forms 
a  sinking  J.ni!  picturesque  object  in  ilpinc  pasics  and  steep 
ravines.  In  the  privilcnt  Kurupcan  varieties  the  bark  is 
reddish-grey,  and  rather  rough  and  scarred  in  old  trees,  which 
are  often  much  fichen-covered.  The  trunk  attains  a  height  of 
ttom  80  to  140  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  from  j  to  5  ft,  near  the 
gmoad,  hot  to  doae  woods  is  comparativdly  slender  to  peopertton 
teftaaUtwh.  ThaiuchatandiM the Alpaof  Switacriawl. 
«B  lAUk  ft  ftMilte  $n  dmtiim  of  5000  ft.,  and  abo  on 
those  of  Tirol  and  Savoy,  on  the  Cari>athians,  and  in  most  of  ttu 
hill  rcgiona  ol  central  Europe;  it  is  not  wild  on  the  Apconinc 


VLaHnmnpm), 


cbato,  or  the  Pyiaien,  and  to  the  «fld  itate  ia  ntkBom  to  the 
fljpaaUi  r— *— It  fofM  eMcnfv*  ««odt  m  lUMii.  Init 
doea  not  eiteod  to  Scandhavfai  where  lie  aheenee  ia  loMewkat 

temarkable,  as  the  tree  grows  freely  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
where  planted,  and  even  multiplies  itself  by  self-sown  seed, 
according  to  F.  C.  SchUb<-Ier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trondhjem 
In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Russia,  in  the  country  towards 
the  Petchora  river,  and  on  the  Ural,  a  peculiar  variety  prevails, 
Rgarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  species  (/..  sihirUa),  this  form  is 
abandant  nearly  throughout  Siberia,  cxicn  ling  to  the  Pacific 
ceaat  el  Kamriialka  tad  the  bffla  «f  the  Amtor  ufjaa.  Ihe 


ing  in  shape  somewhat  to  those  of  the  American  hackmatack ; 
it  seems  even  hardier  than  the  Alpine  tree,  growing  up  to  latitude 
68*,  but.  as  the  inclement  climate  of  the  polar  shorts  ia  aaUQd, 
dwindling  down  to  a  dwsrf  and  even  trailing  bush. 

The  Larch,  from  if^  1'  ■-•rai;-ht  trjr.'K  ;'.n<l  the  high  quality 
of  i(!>  wood,  is  one  of  the  most  imporiant  of  coniferous  trees; 
its  growth  la  extrandjr  rapid,  the  stem  attaim'ng  a  large  sisc 
to  from  dxty  to  elghly  yaata,  wUle  the  tiee  yiddatBod  aaefui 
ttailNr  at  tony  or  Cfty;  It  fana  fnn  teaihwod  am  wiljr 
age,  and  the  sapwood  is  less  perishable  than  that  ol  fht  fita, 
rendering  it  more  valuable  in  the  young  state. 

The  wood  of  large  trees  is  compact  in  texture,  in  the  best  varieties 


in  low  sheltered  situations.  It  i»  rrmarkahly  tough,  raistSnf  a 
rending  Mraiii  Ln-tUT  th^in  any  of  the-  fir  ur  [  ir.c  wckj.:1s  in  cumrnon 
use,  though  not  a»  ckulK:  at  »otn«.  properly  acjioocd,  it  is  as  little 
liable  to  shrink  as  to  ^ilit;  the  boughs  bane  small  compared  to 
the  trunk,  the  timber  b  more  free  from  huge  Knots,  and  the  smaD 
knots  remain  firm  and  undccayed.  The  ealjr  diawbeck  to  these 
good  qualities  is  a  ceruin  liability  to  warp  awl  Bend,  unless  veiv 
carvfully  icasoncd .  for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  to  be  left 
floating  in  water  lor  a  year  after  felling,  and  then  allowed  tome 
months  to  dry  slowly  and  c«tnpleuly  l*forc  s.^«ing  up  the  logs; 
lurking  the  trunk  in  winter  while  the  tret  is  st.iiullng,  and  leaving 
it  in  that  state  till  the  neat  year,  has  been  often  advised  with  the 
larch  as  wit  h  other  ttoilMr.  Wit  the  practical  incaaveaknces  of  the 
plan  have  prevented  Its  edoptloa  on  any  larse  scale.  When  wdi 
IKcpeied  for  use.  larch  b  one  of  the  most  aurable  of  coaifcnHf 

navu 


Its  strength  and  toughness  render  it  valuable  for 
purpoaes,  to  which  it  is  lart;ely  appliifl:  its  freedom  from  any 
tendency  to  split  adapts  it  for  clinkct  t  uiU  bixit^i.  It  is  much  cm- 
ployed  lor  house-building;  most  ol  the  picturesque  log-houses  ia 
.inij  the  atfjaccnt  cantons  are  built  of  squared  larch  trur.Vs, 
and  derive  their  hnc  brown  tint  from  the  hardened  resin  that  tlowly 
exudes  from  the  wsed  afHr  laoc  enoMire  to  the  sonmcr  sua;  the 
wooden  shioelcs,  tket  fa  SwitMland  supply  the  place  of  tflce.  are 
also  frequently  of  larch.  In  Germany  it  u  much  used  by  the  cooper 
as  well  as  the  carprnlcr,  while  the  form  of  the  trunk  admirably 
adapts  it  for  all  purfxjst-s  for  wHirh  ior.g  str.iight  fimh«r  is  nrrcicd. 
It  answers  wcU  for  fn;ce-|Kivt5  .mil  river  pile's;  rruny  of  the  frumla- 
tioos  of  Venice  rest  ujnn  larch,  the  l.i  tinf;  iiu-iliiles  uf  whith  were 
well  known  and  appreciated,  not  only  r.  n  liev.il  times,  but  in  the 
days  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.  The  harder  and  darker  varieties  are 
used  in  the  coostniction  of  cheap  solid  furniture,  being  fine  in  grain 
and  taUng  poBdi  better  than  maity  more  costly  wooda,  A  peculiarity 
of  lifch  wood  Is  the  difhculty  with  which  it  is  icnitod,  uthoegh  s» 
rasuious,  and,  coated  with  a  thin  laver  of  plactar,  beams  and 
pijiars  of  brch  miitht  proUably  be  found  to  juttifv  Caesar's  epithet 
igni  impenetrabilc  lignum",  even  the  small  braiKhes  are  not 
easily  kept  alight,  and  a  larch  fire  in  the  open  needs  considerable 
care.  Yet  the  forests  of  larch  in  Siberia  often  suffer  from  con- 
Bagiation.  When  these  fires  occur  while  the  trees  are  full  of  sap^ 
a  curious  mucilaginous  matter  is  exuded  from  the  half-burnt  aleaiK 
when  dry  it  is  oi  pale  reddish  colour.  like  some  of  the  coarser  Undi 
of  guro-arabic,  and  it  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  resembling  gvm- 
water,  in  place  of  which  it  is  sometimes  used ;  considerable  quantitiea 
are  collected  and  sold  as  "  Orrnburg  gum  ";  in  Siberia  and  Russia 
it  IS Ofxasionally  cnuilenul  .is  a  •^  nii-nicdicinal  food,  being  esteemed 
an  antiscorbutic  For  burning  in  close  stoves  and  furnaces,  larch 
nakes  tolenifalY  good  fuel,  iu  value  being  estimated  by  Hertig  ao 
only  one-fifth  le«  than  that  of  beech;  the  cfwteoal  is  cempect, 
SIM  is  in  demand  for  iron-smelting  and  other  metallargic  usia  to 
tome  parts  of  Europe.  . 

In  the  trunk  of  the  l.irrh,  r<i[x-rh!K  when  growinf;  in  climates 
where  the  sun  is  powerful  in  -uniir.i  r,  .t  fine  clear  turpentine  rxitts 
in  great  abundancf.  in  Sjvny  ami  the  south  ol  Switzerland,  it  is 
colKcted  (or  saV,  thoueh  not  in  such  quantity  as  formerly,  when, 
faeiiig  taken  to  Venice  for  shipment,  it  was  known  in  commcfce  an 
"  Venice  timcntiae "  Old  trees  eic  selected,  (rnd  the  bark  ol 
which  it  la  observed  te  ooee  to  the  eariy  sewaaer;  boln  are  bored 
in  the  trunk,  somewhat  toOBaad  apward  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  ia  which,  bttween  the  layers  of  wood,  the  turpentine  is  said 
to  collect  in  small  lacunae;  wooden  gutters  placed  tn  these  holes 
convey  the  viscous  fluid  into  little  wooden  pails  hung  on  the  end  of 
each  gutter,  the  secretion  flows  slowly  all  througn  the  summer 
months,  and  a  tree  in  profxr  >  in  'mon  yielrls  from  b  to  K  lb  a  year, 
and  will  continue  to  give  an  annual  supply  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
N>ing.  howssefc  iigjftaad  quHe  wwlew  ler  ttaiber  by  mbjeetJaa  to 
this  tiiocen  ]■  TM,  •■byh  hole  b.mde  near  the  root  of  the 
tree  In  the  Mnngt  this  ia  stmed  with  a  plug,  and  the  turpentine 
is  removed  ey  e  aeeop  to  the  autumn;  but  each  tree  yields  only 
from  a  few  ounces  to  I  lb  by  this  prfyr«.   K<^.il  l.irch  turpentine  i« 

a  thick  tenacious  fluia.  of  a  deep  mI!  ,u  n  lnir.  .n.rl  ne.irly  ti.v.5- 
parent;  it  Ho<  s  not  h.irden  by  time,  it  eemtains  15'  ,,  of  the  CMcnluil 
oil  of  turpentine.  lU  i  resin,  succmir,  pinic  .inti  sylvic  acirls.  and  a 
bitter  extractive  matter.  According  to  Peretra,  muck  sold  under 
the  name  of  Veeiee  fiptiillwa  iaa  adatai*  ef  coawnon  rtato  end 
oO  of  torpentine.  On  the  FIteadi  AIpe  a  aaaet  eeadetfaa  ia  feoad 
onthe  SHmII  branchk-tt  of  )«ung  lascbetta  June  and  July.  resembGmi 
meima  to  taste  and  laxative  properties,  and  known  as  Mamma  Ji 
Briameen  or  ifann,i  Pni^anlinc;  it  ocrurs  in  small  whitish  irregular 
granular  masv-s,  whi'  h  are-  trnioveij  in  the  mrirnitu:  before  they  are 
too  much  dried  by  the  sun;  thi*  manna  sftms  to  diflcr  little  in 
composition  from  ihe  sap  of  the  tree,  which  also  contains  marrntU; 
its  cathanic  powers  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  manna  of  the 
manna  ash  {Frax$mmmnmh  toK  It  la  la^iliijiiil  to  Fapca  toe  Om 
same  purposes. 

The  hark  of  the  larch  is  larjrely  used  in  some  cou  ntries  for  1 
It  Is  taken  from  the  trunk  only,  being  stripped  from  the  ti 
felled:  its  value  is  about  enual  to  that  ol  birch  bark;  but.  i 
to  the  experience  rA  British  tanners,  it  is  scarcely  haU  as  straaf  L. 
that  of  the  oak.  The  soft  toner  bark  ie  oocasionaUy  uard  to  ^jihaito 
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  (or  other  Imwco.  and  in  mUac  the  nur 

quHt."  In  Germany  a  ranpM  (PMyf»rus  Ijiricii) 


I  «aAeraois  and  attntof  decaying  hicta;  wWcn  wasformcriy 
I  aa  a  dnatic  ptirfaltvv.  The  young  »hoo(«  o(  the  larch  are 
I gjvm  in  Switrertand  a*  (cKi<kr  to  cattle. 

ip'bgrsfalr'Mvwn «f v«riety'*«i  a  ran  emi^^M m 

to  have  been  much  grown  in  England  till  early  in  the  i8lh  century. 
In  Scotland  the  date  of  its  introduction  b  a  disputed  point, 
1 1:!  ir  Stems  to  have  been  planted  at  Dunkcid  by  the  ind  duke 
ol  A; hole  in  1717,  and  atx>ut  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later 
Coni>i.!<  rablc  (ilarjtalior.i  were  inai.le  .it  that  [ilarr.  the  njmmenie- 
.  of  one  of  the  brgi-^t  planting  cx|Kriincnts  on  record^  it  is 
that  14  million  larches  were  planted  on  the  Athole 
t  tJut  date  and  i8j<i.  The  ctilUvatioQ  «i  the  tree 
id  tiM  lueli  htt  bacone  •  cooipinmB  fouure 
iinugrfiitifllScaikad.  bpowsnpUly 
ge  ft  ila»  in  BiitMi  bftUtats  nltcd  to  k  as  in 
its  home  on  the  Alps,  and  often  produces  equ.illy  gt>o<l  timber. 
The  larch  ol  Europe  is  essentially  a  mount.iin  tree,  and  requires 
not  only  free  air  above,  but  a  certain  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  bent  ah.  with,  at  the  same  time,  perfect 
draiaage,  to  bring  the  tim!x-r  to  [icrfection.  Where  there  is 
roniplete  freedom  from  stagnant  water  in  the  ground,  and 
abundant  room  for  the  ipcMd  of  its  branches  to  tight  and  air, 
Ifae  luck  will  liouiUi  ia  %  giwl  VMckty  of  soils,  stiff  days,  wet 
•r  mmff  patt,  «ad  Mlit  dhtvln  bdng  the  chief  exceptions: 
fca  ka  naihne  looHtfts  It  aeowptttkl  t«  the  debris  of  primitive 
and  metanorpMr  raeks,  but  b  otcniowally  (tend  growing 
luxuriantly  on  calrnrtous  subsoils;  in  Switierland  it  attains 
the  larRest  siic,  and  forms  the  best  timber,  on  the  northern 
drelivii  us  uf  the  mountains;  tat  in  ^ffrtlwil  ft  tTlthlf  aqicct 
■|>pear»  most  favourable. 

Thit  best  variety  for  culture  in  Britain  is  that  with  red  female 
Boners;  the  light-noi»ere«i  kinds  are  said  to  pro<luce  inferior  «<xxl, 
and  the  bitxrj.m  l.irch  <io<-^  not  grow  in  Scotland  nearly  as  fast  a» 
i\u-  .'M|>inc  tree.  The  larch  ia  raised  from  seed  in  immense  numbers 
«n  Hriti'.h  nurMtiit;  that  obtained  from  Germany  is  prefcned. 
Ixing  more  perfectly  ripened  than  the  cone*  of  home  ^wth  usually 
are.  The  endaafe  aowa  ia  Aprili  on  rich  ground,  which  should  not 
be  too  HgUy  maimred:  the  young  larches  are  planted  out  when 
two  years  «wl.  or  sometimes  tranitemKl  to  a  nursery  bed  to  attain 
a  larger  sixe;  but,  like  all  conifers,  they  succeed  best  when  pJanieil 
>'oung;  on  the  mouniains,  the  seedlings  arc  usually  put  into  a  mere 
slit  made  in  the  gnmnd  by  a  spade  with  a  triangular  Llaile,  the  place 
being  first  clcare<l  of  any  heath,  bracken,  or  tali  herbage  that  might 
anouter  the  young  tree;  the  pt.mis  should  be  from  J  to  4  ft.  aparti 
or  even  more,  according  to  the  grouth  intended  befofe  thinning, 
which  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  booght  begin  to  overspread 
much;  little  or  no  pruning  is  needed  beyond  the  careful  removal 
al  dead  branches.  The  larch  is  said  not  to  siicceetl  on  arable  land, 
Mpcdttty  where  corn  has  been  grown,  t  ut  i\;i<  (irni:c  dues  not 
seem  to  support  this  view;  that  againT't  the  previous  <Kcup.>lion 
of  if.c  rrr  urii]  by  V.  tih  fir  or  Norway  spruce  i*  proKihly  Ixtlrr 
founded,  and,  where  timber  is  the  object,  it  should  not  be  planted 
with  other  caiiifaA  Oft  the  CiwBpiBea  aad  aeighbouring  hiUs  the 
brch  will  iMrtMi  ft  ft  iNftlcr  WMUtoft  nan  the  pine,  and  wiV 
>w  up  to  an  altitude  ol  1700  or  cvcft  1800  ft.;  but  it  attains  its 


ft  ft  fNfticr 

cT'iw  up  to  an  attitude  ol  17OO 

lull  size  on  lower  slopes.  Iftvcfy  dry  and  Meak  localities,  the  Scotch 


fir  will  probably  be  more  successful  up  to  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
limit  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  that  hardy  conifer  in  Britain;  atvd 
in  moiSt  valleys  or  on  imperfectly  drained  acclivities  Norway 
•[  f  ;rr  is  more  "uitablc.  Tlic  growth  of  the  larch  while  young  is 
cjuxcdtngly  rapid;  in  the  south  of  England  it  will  often  attain  a 
'    '    '    '    ,  ten  >'ears,  while  ib  favotmUe  localities 

century  or  tess:  one  at 
.;  was  110  ft.  high;  but 
iOjr  the  tree  does  not  increase  «o  rapidly  after  the  first  thirty 
of  forty  >'ears.  Some  larches  in  Scotland  rival  in  size  the  most 
gigantic  specimens  standing  in  their  itati%-e  woods:  a  tree  at  halwick, 
Peeblesshire,  attained  5  ft.  in  diameter;  one  at  Clenarbuck,  near 
the  Clyde,  ^rew  above  140  ft.  h^(li.  with  a  circumference  of  ij  ft. 
The  annual  increase  in  girth  is  often  consklenible  even  in  targe  trees; 


cjuxcdtngiy  raptu;  in  toe  aouin  01  bngiana  1 
hiijlil  nf  ij  ft.  in  the  tat  ten  >'ears.  while  in 
k  wifl  grow  upwarda  of  So  ft.  in  half  a  cen 
Dunkdd  fellca  sixty  years  after  plantini^  wa 


 „,  the  abbey  of  Dunkdd  figured  by  Strutt  in  his 

itjAwBrtente increased  3}  it.  between  1796  atwl  1875,  its  measure- 
ment at  the  latter  date  beine  \\  ft  .  with  a  height  r.f  07)  ft. 

In  the  south  of  England,  tnc  larch  is  much  pl.ind  il  iiir  the  S'lpjJy 
of  hofv-poles,  thoURh  in  p^irf*  o(  Ki  nt  and  Sussex  poles  (orrtvcd  til 
Spanish  cheitnut  are  recardcd  .is  still  more  lasting.  In  plantations 
made  with  this  object,  the  seedlings  are  placed  vciy  cloie  (from  1 4 
Ift  ft  fb  aiMt).  and  akhat  cat  daws  aM  at  oMib  whan  the  Mqpiind 


height  kaMriftai  «r  lUaaad  aal;  haatac  the  twnaindcr  to  a 
ercattr  koglkt  the  laad  b  ahmya  wril  tmched  before  pUi.tHig. 
The  beat  moath  for  krch  phntii^  whether  for  poles  or  tunbcr,  m 
November;  laichea  era  aometimes  planted  in  the  spring,  but  the 

pr.irttee  cannot  be  oommerKled,  .is  tne  sap  flow^  earlv,  and,  if  a  clry 
|x  rio<l  I..II0WS,  the  erowth  is  sure  to  be  chcvkr.).  Die  [hinnii;^^  of 
the  larch  w«x>d»  in  the  Hik;hljnd»  arc  in  dcni  in>l  tor  railway  <-Ie<  jH  r», 
scaffold  polci.  and  minin;,;  IimluT,  ami  air  .ipphul  to  a  v.:riiU  of 
a||ncul(uial  purpuH-s.    Ibc  tree  gctKrolly  succeeds  on  the  WcUh 

The  young  aeedBaga  are  sometimes  nibbled  bv  the  hare  and 

rabbit;  and  on  ports  of  the  highland  hills  both  bark  and  ahoota 
are  eaten  in  the  winter  by  the  roe-dccr:  l.ircb  woods  should  alvmys 
Ik-  fenced  in  to  l;e<'p  out  the  hill<atlle,  which  will  browse  upon 
the  shoots  in  spring.  1  lie  "  woolly  aphis,"  "  Anvencan  blight,'  or 
"  larch  blight  "  {.Eriotama  lancii)  often  attacks  the  trees  in  close 
valleys,  but  rarely  spreads  much  unless  other  unhealthy  conditions 
are  present.  The  urch  suffers  from  several  dueases  caU»ed  by 
fungi:  the  most  impa(t«nt  is  the  brch-canlcer  caosed  by  the  parasit* 
ism  01  Pttixa  WMiommtL  The  spores  gcmunate  on  a  damp  surfaee 
and  enter  the  cortex  throuchsmallcracksorwoandsin  (he protecting 
layer.  The  fungus-mycehum  will  go  on  growing  indefinitely  in  the 
cambium  layer,  thus  Lillnij;  .imi  devlr-iyinp  a  largerarea  ye.ir  (>y  year. 
'I  lie  ir.\y,t  etfetlive  iimhftl  of  treatment  is  to  cut  dui  the  d;'<,!M;d 
branch  or  patch  as  early  as  possible.  Another  disease  which  is 
■eatiaiaaeoaiiiatdwitib  that  caused  by  the  iVwaa  k  "  hsart  tot  "t 
k  oocaatoaaly  attanEBlaicMB  only  ten  years  old  or  kaa,  bat  k  moi* 
common  when  the  trees  have  acamrcd  a  considerable sise.  sometimca 
spading  in  .1  vhort  time  througn  a  whole  plantation.  The  trees  for 
a  considerable  period  show  little  sign  of  unhealthirwss,  but  cwntii.illy 
the  stem  begins  Co  swell  somewhat  near  the  root,  and  the  whole  tree 
gradually  goes  off  as  the  diM-aso  ailsancci.;  when  cut  down,  the 
trunk  is  found  to  be  decayed  at  the  centre,  the  "  TOl  "  usually  ccmt- 
mencing  near  the  ground.  Trees  of  good  sire  arc  thus  rendered 
nearly  worthless,  often  showing  little  sign  of  unheahhuiew  till  felled. 
Great  diff^erence  of  opinion  cxisia  among  loreatcia  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  destructive  nuUdy;  but  it  »  probabtv  the  direct  result  of 
unsuitable  soil,  especially  soil  containing  insnfBcient  murishment. 

Considerable  ouantilies  of  larch  timber  are  importeil  into  Prlt  .in 
for  use  in  the  dockjards,  in  addition  to  the  laryie  tiiniu  -ui  ,)',. 
The  quality  varies  much,  as  well  as  the  colour  and  iien>u>  :  in 
Italian  sample  in  the  museum  at  Kew  (of  a  very  dark  red  tint )  vti  i^;lis 
about  Hi  m  to  the  cub.  ft.,  wlute  a  Polish  specimen,  of  equally  ckvp 
hue.  is  ^4  lb  I  o<.  to  the  mme  meaiurcmcnt. 

For  the  landscape  gardener,  the  larch  is  a  valuable  aid  In  the 
formation  of  park  and  pleasure  ground:  but  it  is  never  seen  to  such 
advantage  as  when  hanging  o\er  Mime  tumMing  burn  or  rocky 
piss  among  the  inouniaina.  A  variety  with  very  pendent  bought 
known  as  the  "  droopkf "  hflCh  Wd  Jawdhllll,  ■  tWMiliai^ir  BNt 
with  in  ganlens. 

The  bark  of  the  larch  has  beeft  introdbced  into  phanaaqr,  bdv 
given,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tiaetaiCi  In  chronic 
bronchtiic  aScctkna  aad  internal  haemafiham.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  taBnln,a  pecuKar  principle  called  «mia.  which  may  be 

obtained  in  a  pure  si.itc  by  distillation  fromaconcentratnl infiiHon 
of  the  Uirk;  it  l^  a  1  '  .urless  substance  in  long  cryst.il-,  u;ih  a 
bitter  a.id  astringent  taste,  and  a  faint  acid  reaction;  hence  some 
terra  it  /artxuric  acid. 

He  EufopMB  kucb  his  kmg  bceo  Jntfoduoed  into  the  UiUted 
States,  wheic,  la  sitlulile  localitks,  k  iloarkhei  ti  tumriaady 

as  in  Britain.  PkoitMions  have  Ixen  made  in  Anterloi  with  aa 
economic  view,  the  tree  growing  much  faster,  and  producinf 
good  limber  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  native  hackmatack 
(or  tamarack),  while  the  wood  is  less  f-  nJtrous,  and  therefore 
ntorc  generally  applicable. 

The  genus  is  represented  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America 
by  the  hackmatack  (L.  amerkcua),  of  which  there  arc  several 
vaikdet,  two  to  well  marked  that  they  are  by  aome  botMOtt 
rOBlM>lwll|llfmfllly  diitina.  In  one  (L.  mUroearpa)  tlM4 
an  vciy  umMt  Mtdy  aatccding  )  in.  m  knsili*  of  a  i 
oUaaf  akapet  tiw  teaks  an  very  few  In  mmber,  cttmioo  Is 
the  young  state,  reddish-brown  when  ripe;  the  tree  much  re- 
sembles the  European  larch  in  general  appearance  but  is  of  more 
slender  growth;  ilt  trunk  is  seldom  more  th..n  2  ft.  in  diameter 
anil  rarely  al>ovc  80  ft.  hlRh;  this  form  is  the  red  larch,  the 
ifiiiifllt  riri^y  of  the  French  Canadims.  The  black  larch  {L. 
ptnduta)  has  rather  larger  cones,  of  an  oblong  shar<',  about  ]  in. 
long,  purplish  or  great  te  the  bnaMMC  MhtSi  and  dark  brown 
when  ripe,  the  soiks  Mmcwbal  omae  ninnereas,  the  bracti  aH 
dNMfter  than  the  traks.  Ike  baA  k  dark  bhtkh-frey,  •noothar 
than  in  tht  lid  lndi»  Ml  tlw  tiwk  ftod  lower  bon^  oftn 
glossy;  tha  tawkas  an  nan  ar  kn  jpeadnkns  aad  voy 
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The  ced  larch  from  mually  oa  hkhcr  and  drier  ground,  ranging 
inoi  the  Vifwniaa  moaaiaiM  t»  tm  dMta  erf  HtMboa  Bay;  the 
Mack  Urch  is  lound  often  oa  moiat  iMd,  and  even  in  twamns.  The 

hackmatack  i»  one  of  the  most  valuahie  timber  trm  of  America; 
it  i*  in  great  demanri  in  tite  ports  of  the  St  Lawrence  (or  ^ipbuil<ling. 
It  is  far  more  dur.iWc  than  any  of  the  oaks  of  that  region,  i*.  h'  Avy 
and  clo«c-graincil,  .mil  inui  h  juniiijcr,  as  well  ai  nmrc  l.iKSint:  :!,jr\ 
that  of  the  pines  and  firs  of  Can.Til.i  In  nuny  pa  ■  ill  di-  li-  i  x-^ 
havebcencut  down,  but  Urjje  *i>_"l  ■  I  .1  -11 1'M-'t  ,:,ir.\  ,  .  ■  bl-: 
districts;  it  abounds  espccully  near  Luke  John,  Quebcv.,  aiui  in 
MnrftMiAMd  ih  ll»  ntvaknt  tt«e  in  mmm  of  the  (occat  tncts: 
k  it  UBMie  cow  mow  n  Maine  and  Vcnnoat.  In  the  timber  and 
building  yards  the  "  red  "  hackmataclc  is  tlie  kind  pccferrcd,  the 
produce,  prtibjbly,  of  L.  microcarfa;  the  "  erey  "  is  less  esteemed; 
but  iho  vark-tie*  from  which  tnrse  woods  are  obtained  cannot 
alu  u  !>c  traced  with  certainty.  Several  6ne  specimens  of  the  red 
lari  h  cxib.t  in  English  park«,  but  its  growth  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  L.  europaea;  (nc  more  pendulous  forms  of  L.  ptndula  arc  elegant 
trees  for  the  garden.  The  hackmatacks  might  perhaps  be  grows 
vkh  advantage  in  pUoea  loo  wet  for  the  common  faudk 

In  western  America  a  larch  {L.  tetuUntalu)  ooctm  mora  Bearfy 
teaembling  L.  nnpata.  The  loaves  are  short,  thicker  and  more  rigid 
than  in  any  of  the  other  larches.-  the  cones  arc  much  larger  than  (h<»e 
of  the  h.ir(tmjtaf  k"i,  f-gE  '.haped  or  oval  In  outline:  thp  v.ilf*  .ire  (:l 
a  line  rc<l  in  tin:  irnnun.rc  sl.ilc.  the  br.icts  grctn  ami  c\tLn  t.ir 
beyomi  the  Malts  m  a  rigid  icaf-likc  point.  The  txark  ol  the  trunk 
has  the  same  reddish  lint  as  that  6L  the  com  moo  larch  <A  Eurap^ 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  larches  and  one  of  the  moat  nsdui  timoer 
trees  of  North  America.  Some  of  the  trees  are  230  ft.  high  and  6  to 
S  ft  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  the  hardest  and  strongest  of  all  the 
Amcrir.in  ronifi  rs.  Ii  is  durable  and  adapted  for  Construction  work 

or  hou--  IviM  furnilurc. 

URCHBR.  PIERRE  HEMRI  (1736-1811).  Fivnch  claukal 
ichoUr  and  ucharologist.  was  bom  at  Dijiui  on  the  lath  of 
Oaote  OtiitaUy  intended  for  thi  Imt.  k»  aliiadoned 
h  for  the  dMrfa.  Hb  (anonymous)  tmrintteii  «C  Chiiiisn's 
Chttms  and  CaUinkoi  (1763)  marked  him  as  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar.  His  attack  upon  VoUairc't  Philosopkie  de 
I'hiiioric  (published  under  ihc  name  o(  I'Abbi  Bazin)  created 
considt  r.iMi'  iniercst  .il  ihc  time.  His  archaeolo{;ical  and  mytho- 
logic.il  Mimoire  siir  IViij/j  (1775),  which  h.is  been  ranked 
with  similar  worits  o(  Hcync  and  Winckelmann,  gained  him 
•dnittioa  to  the  AeuKmic  dcs  InscfiplbM(l778).  After  the 
imperial  univcfrity  was  founded,  he  wm  appointed  profciaor 
cl  Greek  Hlentuie  (1809)  whh  Boiaaonade  as  his  assiMant. 
He  tUed  eit  the  tmd  oC  Deomber  iSii.  Larcher's  hctt  work 
ms  hb  innriidoo  of  IfafodotiM  (t  786,  new  ed  by  L.  Bumbert, 
1880)  on  ihc  preparation  of  which  he  h.^<l  spent  fifteen  years. 
The  translation  itself,  though  correct,  is  dull,  but  the  com- 
mentary (tran^l.iicd  into  English,  London,  18:0,  new  ed. 
1844,  by  W.  D.  Coolcy)  dcalir.R  with  historical,  geographical 
•ad  chronologic.il  questions,  and  enriched  by  ;i  wcdth  of  illvis- 
(ration  from  .incicnt  and  modern  authors,  is  not  without  value. 

b«ce  J  K  IJijis'jjii.ide,  iVti;(r^  lur  /.i  ur  ct  let  Itriti  dt  P.  L.  : 
F.  .\.  Wolf.  Litfrr.riidie  AnaUcten,  i.  205;  D.  A.  Wyttcnbach, 
PMomalkta,  iii.  (1817). 

LARCIUS  (less  accurately  Lartr  s),  TITUS,  prob.ibly  sur- 
named  Flavits,  a  member  of  ,\n  I.truscan  family  (cf.  Lars 
Tolumnius,  L,ars  Porscn.i)  early  settled  in  Rome.  When  consul 
in  501  B.C.  he  was  chosen  dictator  (the  title  and  office  being 
then  introduced  for  the  first  time)  to  command  afainst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities,  which  had  sworo  to  nlintele  l^uqirio  in 
SiMM.  Other  Mithocitiet  the  ippeiBll— t  ihMt  |«tn 
ItlRt  when  the  pMMlMi.NfaMd  M  Krve  ipkM  the  Latins 
MB  they  had  been  ideeaed  from  the  burden  of  their  debts. 
Re  oppoeed  haish  measures  against  the  Latins,  and  abo  inte- 
rested himself  In  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  piLbelans. 
His  brother,  Spurius,  is  a«Lsoci.uttl  with  llor.tiius  Codes  in  the 
tfefenceof  the  Sublician  bridge  .Tgnin<ii  the  F.iruscans. 

See  Livv  ii.  10,  18,  Ji,  2<);  Dion,  llalic.  v.  jo-77,  vi.  37;  Cioero, 
De  Re  Pub! 

Lard  (Fr.  Uwd,  from  Lat.  laridmm,  bacon  (at,  related  to 
Gr.  XofiiW  fat,  Xopit  dainty  or  sweet),  the  ndted  ud  strained 
teofthecBouiioahot.  Prape4ykle|«nnditwiihe"ke{ " 
•r  fat  oi  the  bowel  end  htiiijWb  hot  ta  oonmeroe  the  term 
as  appHed  to  fKodacta  which  hidude  fat  obtained  from  other 
paru  «f  Uw  animal  and  eomcthnca  containing  no  "  leaf  "  at  all. 
Lard  of  various  gr.idcs  is  made  in  enormous  quantities  by 
the  g^t  poik-packing  boutci  4l  Chii;^  and  cbcwhctc  ia 


America.  "  Neutral  lard "  is  prq^red  at  a  temperature  Of 
40*-jo*  C.  from  freshly  killed  hogs;  the  finest  quality,  ttsed 
(or  naUng  oleooutaanne.  is  got  f  ran  the  kai.  whik  the  aefiDiM^ 
employed  by  Uanitt  and  pastry  bahcn,  h  obtaiaed  htm  the 

fat  of  the  back.  Steam  heat  is  utiliaed  In  estnctiiff  blfsint 
qualities,  such  as  "choice  lard"  and  "prime  steam  knl,** 

the  Murcc  of  the  l.^ttcr  being  any  fat  portion  of  the  animaL 
Lard  is  a  pure  wliiic  lai  of  a  butler-like  consistence;  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  o  93,  its  solidifying  point  about  37°-30*  C, 
and  iu  melting  point  3S*-45*C.  It  contains  about  60%  of 
olcin  and  40%  of  palmitin  and  stearin.  Adulteration  is  common, 
the  substances  incd  including  "stcntin"  both  of  beef  and  ol 
mutton,  and  vegetable  oils  such  as  cotton  seed  oil:  indeed, 
maitinct  hawD  beta  mU  aa  laid  that  cantaia  MtlihlS  bM  auch 
ufadtanaNtk  la  the  piaiwuwipefh  ktd  igana  aa  alf^aad 
k  empkyed  as  a  bask  for  ointmenls.  Benzoated  lard,  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  prepared  by  heating  kid  with  3%  of 
powdered  bcn/oin  for  two  hours;  it  kecpa  bMMf  thaB  Wdiaaijr 
lard,  but  has  slightly  irriiant  projicrties. 

Lard  oil  is  the  limpid,  clear,  colourlc>Ls  oil  expressed  by  hydr.iulic 
pressure  and  gentle  heat  from  brd;  it  is  emplo}-ed  for  burning 
and  for  lubricatioo.  Of  the  solid  nsidoe,  lard  **  steariat^" 
the  best  qualities  are  utilized  for  making  oleomargarine,  tim 
inferior  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

See  J.  Lewkowitsch,  Otis,  Fati  and  Waxu  (London,  1909). 

LARDNER,  OlONYSlUS  (179J-1859).  Irish  acienUfic  wiitflb 
was  bom  at  Dublia  m  the  jnl  ef  Afnil  ijm.  Jlk  father,  A 
soliciior,  wiihed  hk  ano  to  faOow  the  ana  caffiaf.  Aftar 
some  years  of  uaooateaial  desk  work,  Lardner  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1817.  In  18)8  he 
bec.imc  professor  of  naiur.1l  [liiloscphy  and  astronomy  at 
Univci-sily  College,  Loudon,  a  pi>sition  he  held  till  1S40,  when 
he  eloped  V,  ;lh  a  in;itried  lady,  and  had  to  leave  llic  country. 
After  a  lecturing  lour  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  realized  £40,000,  he  returned  to  Europe  In  iS4S> 
lie  settled  at  Paris,  and  raided  theit  till  withia  a  few  aMmtlH 
of  his4Mlh^«hkliiook|daeeatHapkBeathai9ik«f  AprI 
i85<>. 

Though  lacking  in  originalitjf  or  brilliancy,  Lardner  showed 
himwif  to  be  a  successful  popularizcr  of  science.  He  wa^  the  author 
of  numerous  nuthematical  and  physical  treatises  on  Jitch  .'o.ibjects 
as  algebraic  geometry  (18J3).  the  difTcremial  and  integral  calculus 
(1825).  the  steam  engine  (i8j8),  besides  h.^^d•^'<^loks  on  various 
departments  of  natural  philosophy  (1654-1856);  but  it  is  as  the 
editor  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  (18JO-1844)  that  he  is  best 
remembered.  To  this  tcicniinc  library  of  lu  volumes  many  of  tha 
ablest  tavantsof  the  day  contributed,  Lardner  himself  being  the 
author  of  the  treatises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  heat,  hydroftiaiics 
and  pneumatics,  mechanics  (in  conjiinclion  with  Henry  Kaler) 
and  clcetririiy  (in  conjunction  with  C.  V.  Uall-ir).  The  C'Jinrl 
Library  (ij  voli.,  1830-1832}  and  the  Mmtuin  cf  Science  and  Art 
(12  vols..  1854-1856)  are  hk  other  chief  un.'.  n.ikincs.  A  few 
original  papers  appear  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  fransactiant 
(i8i4).  in  the  Ro^al  Society's  Proeeedinit  (1831-1836)  and  in  the 
Astronomical  Society's  UotOUy  Nalietj  (1853-1853):  and  two 
Keporii  to  t  he  British  AssocktiaB  on  cailwnr  aeaeuaw  (fta/t,  lt4t> 
arc  from  his  pen. 

LAUMIU.  tktaMMm  {taints),  English  theokgkn, 
was  bom  i^t  HawUitntt,  KM.  After  studying  for  the  Presbr* 

lerian  ministry  in  Londan,  and  also  at  I'lretlu  .and  I.cidcn, 
he  look  licence  as  a  preacher  in  1700,  but  uas  noi  succcssfuL 
In  1713  be  entered  the  family  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  tutor  and 
domestic  chaplain,  where  he  remained  until  1721.  In  1724 
he  '.  as  .17  poi:Ui-tl  to  deliver  the  Tuesday  evening  lecture  In  the 
rrcsb>  iciian  chapel.  Old  Jewry,  London,  and  in  1739  be  became 
assistant  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation  In  Crutched 
Fckn.  Ha  was  gjwn  the  degwa  of  IXD.  iy  Maikchal  Coilm 
Aberdeea.  h  1745.  BidfedatHanKbantoBtheuthor  Jdy 
1768. 

An  anonymous  volume  of  Memoin  appeared  in  1769:  and  a  lile 
by  Andrew  Kippis  is  prefixed  to  the  odilioa  of  the  Works  ed  Laidaei; 
published  in  11  vols..  8vo  in  1788,  in  4  vols,  atoin  1S17,  and  lovakt 

8vo  in  1827.  The  full  title  of  his  principal  work— a  work  wUch. 
thoiich  now  out  of  date,  entitles  its  author  to  be  regarded  as  the 

(i>un.|i-r  (.(  modern  critical  reirarch  in  the  field  of  early  Christian 
Iir.  ratur.-  -      /      (  ffdiMily  of  llie  Coipft  lltilory;  »t  the  Principat 

t<uu  tij  tilt  .Vr«  1  ubummt  unfirmtd  if  Pmutgi*  ^  AikhiU  AmtJmi, 
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«i*  wtn  wlw JWf jl lifrt  Imr  Sanour  m  hit  ApasHa,  m  Uttd  tuar 
llmr  timt.  Part  I.,  la  3  vols.  8vo,  appeared  in  1737:  tne  publication 
of  part  ii.,»n  II  vob.  §vo,  lKn;in  in  and  ended  in  1755.  In  1730 
tkin  ■  I  I  aeccntd  edition  ol  [<.in  1  .  and  the  Addili»ns  anJ  Alterattont 
WM*  al-o  published  •cpontel)'.  A  Supptemtiti.  ochcrwi^e  entitled 
.4  Hiilory  of  llu  AposUet  and  Excn[ritUi,  Wrilrn  of  the  S'rx  Ttita- 
•^tr.:,  »;iia4ilid  in  3  vols.  (1756-1757),  .mil  rfpt  Int.-i!  11  \-(,c>.  Other 
V  rLii  by  Lardncr  arc  A  Lar^t  ColUclion  0/  ir  ;  :  Jr.-iik  and 
UeaHun  Ttilimoniti  t»  tk*  Tfutk  of  Me  Chriitiam  Keuialton,  with 
Mttn  ami  Otatftrnthms  U  v«la«  4W,  i|flf)t  Tk$  Mishfy  of 
At  HtrHkt  »f  Ike  luw  firtt  Cttimnts  tjur  CmH,  puMImed  pmt- 
humou»ly  in  I7?<>  and  .1  considenble  aumbcr  of  occasional  sermons. 

LAREDO,  a  city  and  the  county-«eat  of  Webb  county,  Tcx*s, 
US^.,  and  a  sub-port  of  entry,  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Mmvo  Laredo,  Mexico,  and  ijo  m.  S.  of  San  Antoniow  Pop. 
(l«oo)  I3,4>9>  o(  wtom  688*  WMt  iDfeisn-born  (mostly  Mcxi- 

Ifcc  faaMBMHOHr*  GflMt  WmUww,  Ult  Nktbad  «C  Mtxk*. 
Ife»  VMM  Uedcu  «ad  th*  Rto  GoumIi  h  Eacle  Pus  railways. 
9mA  li  flomected  by  bridges  with  Nnevo  Laredo.   Anmng  (be 

principal  building  are  the  U  S.  Government  Building,  the 
City  Hall  and  the  County  Court  House;  and  the  city's  in$titu- 
ti'  ;i>  iiiiJude  ihe  Laredo  Seminary  (i88j)  for  boys  .md  girls,  the 
Alcrcy  Hoipital,  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  Hospital  and 
an  Ursulinc  Convent.  I^ma  Vista  Park  (65  acres)  is  a  pleasure 
Mjurt,  and  inmediately  W.  of  Laredo  on  the  Rio  Gnad* 
U  ¥<m  MAtash  (fonntrly  Camp  Cmrfotd).  a  United  States 
■■tanr  |Hl*  Lewie  b  •  JobUw  ocaim  tm  inde  between 
the  IMted  Statee  etid  Meileo.  nod  b  a  eutHMMt  •(  catiy  in  the 
Corpus  rhrNti  Customs  District.  It  is  sitiKitcd  in  a  goo^  farming 
and  cat!  le  r.iising  region,  irrigated  by  water  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  princip.il  crop  is  Bermuda  otiion^;  in  iqo<;  it  was  estimated 
that  tjoo  acres  in  the  vicinity  were  devoted  to  this  crop,  (he 
average  yield  per  acre  being  about  70,000  lb.  There  arc  coal 
mines  about  25  m.  above  Laredo  on  (he  Rio  Grande,  and  natural 
gas  was  discovered  about  sS  m.  £.  in  iqoS.  The  manufacture 
ei  frfiffcf  ie  es  inqMeteiit  indwitiyi  Laredo  was  »f  tf*^  fiom 
dwM^emiSiid^iMidwMii— dedin  1767  eeaMudentmn; 
k  etliMi^  talalM  wknt  ii  aew  Nnevo  Lettde,  Meidco,  and 
was  lonf  ne  Mdy  Mexicatt  town  en  tlie  kf t  bank  of  the  rivrr. 
It  was  captured  in  1846  by  a  force  of  Texas  Rangers,  and  in 
lSkt7  was  occupied  by  U  S.  irixips  uiulcr  General  Lamar.  In 
1852  it  was  chartered  as  a  rii y  <>f  Tcx.is. 

LA  R^LE.  a  tonn  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  Cirondc,  on  the  right  bank 
«(  tte  CieMri^j*  a.  S.fi.^o{JB<Ndeein  by  lait^ft^  to^tbe 

Ttli or  8th ewtiuy,  which  was lefenaed iaihe  ttdi centmy eiid 
took  the  name  of  Rt^ula,  whence  that  of  the  town.   A  church 

of  the  end  of  the  century  and  some  of  tlu-  t.iiil  linK^  (iSlh 
centun,')  arc  left.  Tlierr  is  also  a  town  hall  of  tf.e  1  :ih  and 
i.'ih  centuries  7he  toun  for( ificalions  were  di-.ni.«nl led  by 
order  of  Riclielicu,  but  remains  dating  from  the  uih  and  14th 
centuries  arc  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  a  ruined  chilcau  built  by 
Bemy  U.  of  Eof^aad.  La  Rfoie  bas  a  sub-prefect  ure,  a  tribunal 
«r  fint  fnCuee,  ft  eBaunuaal  collese  and  an  agricultural  KbooL 
Itelsn  b  (ht  ciall*  (rf  the  ditttkl  I*  whkh  the  well-lnwwn 
ticed  ef  lluedeb  csttlfr  b  icucd-  It  b  en  egikukuiit  nMfcci 
and  carries  on  trade  fn  the  wfne  of  the  region  together  with 
Oqueur  distillery  and  the  manufacture  of  c.isks,  rope,  brooms,  iic. 

LARES  (older  form  Lates),  Roman  tutelary  deities.  The 
word  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  "  lords,"  and  identified 
with  Etruscan  /jW/i,  fur;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  Stoic  demonology  «ith  Roman 
tcligion  kd  to  the  Lares  being  compared  with  the  Greek  "  heroes  " 
doting  the  peiiad  of  Omo-Beiiiwi  enhtm^  aad  the  enrd  is 
frequently  tieniteted  ^pmm-  In  the  hter  peiM  of  the  lepublic 
they  are  confounded  with  the  Penates  (and  other  deities),  (hough 
the  distinction  betwTcn  them  was  probably  more  sharply  marked 
in  earlier  times.  They  were  (iriKin.illy  Rixis  of  the  cultivated 
fields,  worshipped  by  each  household  where  its  allotment  joined 
those  of  others  (sec  below).  The  distinction  biMucen  putilir 
tad  private  Larce  existed  tiora  early  times.  .  The  latter  were 
■ewl^Hiii  to  the  fcewe  hy  the  UmBf  nbae^  tad  the  hfiield 


ais 

Ijr  {(amtliiirn)  was  conceived  of  as  the  centre-point  of  the 
family  and  of  (he  family  cult.  The  word  itself  (in  the  singular) 
came  to  be  used  in  (he  general  sense  of  "  home."  I(  is  certain 
(hat  originally  each  household  bad  only  one  Lar;  the  plural 
was  at  first  only  used  to  include  etlwr  classes  of  Lens,  and  only 
gradually,  after  the  time  of  Qkno,  ousted  the  lingubri  The 
image  of  the  Lar,  made  of  wood,  ilone  or  nelel,  •omellbws 
even  of  silver,  stood  in  its  special  shrine  {lararium),  which  in 
early  limes  was  in  the  atrium,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
toother  parts  of  the  house,  when  the  family  hearth  was  removed 
from  the  atrium.  In  some  of  the  Pompcian  houses  the  lararium 
was  represented  by  a  niche  only,  containing  the  image  of  the  lar. 
It  was  usually  a  youthful  figure,  dressed  in  a  short,  high  girt 
tunic,  holding  in  one  hand  a  rhylon  (drinking-horn),  in  the  other 
t#afm(cii|>).  Under  the  £mpin  wt  find  usually  two  of  thcsc^ 
OM  on  CMh  aide  of  the  cwMnI  limiv  of  the  Genius  of  the  hcaa 
of  the  household,  eoaaetimes  of  Vesta  the  hearth-deity.  The 
whole  group  was  called  indifferently  Lares  or  Penates.  A  prayer 
was  said  to  the  Lar  every  moriilnp.  and  a'  ljk  li  mc.il  offerings 
of  food  and  drink  were  set  before  hirn,  a  |wjrtioti  of  these  was 
placed  on  the  hearth  ami  aflerw.ir  li  shiiken  iiilo  the  fire.  Sj>ccial 
sacrifices  were  o^crcd  on  (he  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month,  and  on  (he  occasion  of  inipor(an(  family  events.  Such 
cvenu  were  the  hirtbday  of  the  head  of  the  household;  the 
asstunptioa  of  the  Ugt  9k8t$  by  a  son;  the  festival  of  the 
Caristia  fai  iaemoiy  of  deceased  members  of  the  honsehoM; 
recovery  from  illness;  the  entry  of  a  young  bride  faito  the  boose 
for  the  first  time;  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  On  these 
occasions  the  Lares  were  crowned  with  garlands,  and  offerings  of 
cakes  and  honey,  wine  and  incense,  but  especially  swine,  were 
bid  before  them.  Their  worship  persisted  throughout  (he 
pagan  period,  although  its  character  changed  considerably  in 
later  times.  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevens  bad  images  of 
Abiabaai,  ChdU  and  Alexander  the  Gieat  anoog  bis  IkouseboU 
hum. 

The  piiblte  Lares  betonged  to  the  state  leBgba.  AmooBt 

these  must  be  included,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  (he 

Larts  tompitalts.  Originally  two  in  number,  mylhologically  the 
sons  of  Mercuriusand  Lara  (or  LarundO.  they  «ere  the  presiding 
deities  of  the  cross-raids  (compilj),  sslare  they  had  their  sfiocial 
ch.ipeli.  It  has  been  m.iini.iir.ed  1-y  sut;H-  that  they  are  the  twin 
brothers  so  frequent  in  early  religions,  the  Romulus  and  Remus 
of  the  Roman  foundatbtt  bgends.  Their  sphere  of  influence 
iadiided  not  only  tba  cmHoeds,  but  the  whole  neighbouring 
district  of  the  town  and  country  in  which  they  were  situated. 
They  had  a  special  anaual  festival.  caUad  QaajMiikt  to  which 
public  games  were  added  some  thne  dating  the  republlcaB 
period.  When  the  colleges  of  frccdmen  and  slaves.  whoai>sislcd 
the  presidcn(s  of  (he  fcstiv.al,  were  abolished  by  Julius  Caesar, 
it  fell  into  disuse.  Its  importance  was  revived  by  Augustus, 
who  added  to  these  Lares  his  own  Genius,  (he  religious  pcrsoni- 
ficatioa  of  (he  empire. 

The  state  itself  had  iuown  Lares,  called  protslUtSt  the  protec^ 
ing  patioos  and  guardians  of  the  city.  They  bad  a  taaq^  and 
altar  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  Fslatine,  and  were  represented 
«a  cobs  as  young  mcit  wcaitqg  the  cUam>-s,  carrymg  lances, 
scaled,  with  a  dog,  the  emblem  of  watchfulness,  at  their  feet. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  (he  Larrs  grundulet,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  the  while  sow  of  .Win  L'.nKT  an<l  its  thirty 
young  ((he  epithet  has  been  connected  wiih  ^runnire,  to  grunt): 
the  tusles,  who  protected  traveller;,;  the  hoiiilii,  who  kept  off 
(he  enemies  of  the  state;  the  pcrnuirini,  connected  with  (he  sea, 
to  whom  L.  .\em:li'js  Regillus,  after  a  naval  victory  over 
Aatiochus  (t«o  M.}.  vowed  a  tcmpb  in  the  CaauMS  Martins, 
whfab  waa  dsdfcatad  ^  U.  Aeodto  UpfdnslKB  oeMor  to 

170. 

The  old  view  that  the  Lares  were  the  deified  ancestors  of  the 
f.mily  has  been  rejected  htcly  by  Wissowa,  who  hMid-  that  the 
Lar  was  originally  the  protecting  spirit  of  a  man's  lot  of  .ir.iblc 
land,  with  a  shrine  at  the  compilum,  ;  <■  the  sf)Ot  where  tlie  p.ilh 

bounding  his  arable  met  that  of  another  holrtlng;  aad  tbcace 
fMud  hb  w^p  tou  lha  hooM. 
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fa  mdMkm  «B  the  mtnuals  of  Marqutrdt  end  PMNer-IordBa, 
and  RowrhM**  LnMmt  itr  MylMogu.  sec  A.  de  Marrhi,  It  Culto 
fmtlo  dt  Rama  amUm  (1896-1903).  p.     (oil.;  G.  Wissowa,  Religtom 


mud  KuUns  der  R^mtr  (1903).  p>  14^  ML;  Archis  fur  Reitpifm- 
mmMi(k(^(i|04,        (oil.)  •od  W.  Wude  Fowicr  in  the  1 


LA  nfiVBlUteB-lJPBAUX.  LOTHS  MARIE  DE  (1753- 
iS.'4i,  French  poliliciai),  member  of  the  Dircitnry,  the  son  of 
J.  B.  di-  la  RcvcUiirc,  wns  Iwrn  .Monlaij;ii  (Wnciit),  on  the 
34th  of  August  1753.  The  aiinte  of  Lcpeaux  be  adopted  from  a 
•mall  property  belonging  to  his  family,  and  he  was  known  locally 
uM.de  Lipeaux.  He  studied  bw  at  Angers  and  Paris,  being 
called  to  Ibe  t>ar  in  1775.  A  deputy  to  the  atatcH^eneral  in 
tjS9i  lwicUiiiwdetlhecioaeeftlwiMioDtoABfen,iAeiiewith 
w*  «choe1«Mends  J.  B.  ledere  nA  tfAeiii  Rm  niiistte  Tic 

b.it  nn  the  council  of  Mair.t-ct-Loire,  aiu!  li.id  lo  deal  with  the 
first  V'cndtc-n  ouilncaks.  In  1701  he  was  rtturni-il  by  the 
department  to  ihc  Convention,  and  on  llic  igth  of  November 
he  proposed  the  famous  decree  by  which  I  rancc  ofTcrcd  protec- 
tion to  foreign  nations  in  their  struggle  fur  liberty.  Although  La 
Revelliire-L^peaux  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was 
not  in  general  agreement  with  the  extremists.  Proscribed  with 
the  CinxMUne  ia  1743  he  was  in  hiding  until  the  levobition  of 
9-te  Tbenniddir  (aytb  and  18th  of  July  1794).  After  aerring  on 
the  commission  to  prt-pnrc  the  lniti.\iior  of  the  new  constiiution 
he  becami;  in  July  1795  president  of  the  Aiscnibly,  .and  shortly 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Publjc  Safety.  His 
ntjme  stood  first  on  the  list  of  directors  elected,  and  he  became 
p!T>^ident  of  the  Directory.  Of  hb  colleagues  he  was  in  .illiancc 
with  Jean  Francois  Rewbcll  and  to  a  lew.degrae  with  Barras, 
but  the  greatest  of  his  felh^w-diructors,  Lesoe  Cemott  «as  the 
object  of  Us  oad^ag  hatred.  His  policy  \ra;  marked  by  a  bitter 
bottlDty  to  die  Cbrbdan  religion,  which  he  propoNctl  to  !;upplant 
as  a  civilizing  agent  by  theophilanthropy,  a  new  reljgion  invented 
by  the  English  ddst  David  Williams.  The  mdit  of  thero*^ 
tiV.'ji  of  iS  Kruciiilor  (4th  of  Scptcinbcr  I7')~),  by  which  the 
alllci!  directors  m.-idc  themselves  supreme.  La  RevellierearroRattd 
to  himself  in  his  Mimoires,  which  in  this  a.s  in  other  matters 
must  be  read  with  caution.  Compelled  to  resign  by  the  rcvoiu- 
tion  (A  JO Pnirial  (i8lh  of  Juae  1799}  he livMbl  tetirement  in 
tbe  cooDtiy^  aad  even  after  hie  fet«ro  to  Parili  ten  yeiiB  later  took 
■opart in poUieafilca.  Be dM ott the »ytii of llanh  18*4. 

The  Uhnotns  of  La  lUvelli^re-lipeaux  were  edited  by  R.  D. 
Angers  (Paris.  \  vols..  189^).  Se«  alio  E.  CHaravay,  La  RntUiirr- 

•m»1wM»  emwiw  (1909). 

LARGENTl^RE.  a  town  of  5c>uth-cnstcrn  France,  capital  of  an 
arror.dissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  in  the  narrow 
valky  of  the  Ligne,  sg  m.  S.W.  of  Privas  by  road.  Pbp.  (1906) 
1600.  A  church  of  the  itth,  t^th  and  ijth  ecBtuike  aad  the 
old  ctetle  of  the  bfahope  erf  VMeei,  Wdi  of  Lafgortitre,  oow 
need  as  a  hoepltal,  ue  the  drfef  boildhigs.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance;  and  has 
sill;  mills,  and  carries  on  silk -spinning,  wine-grow  hl-  :ir  1  trade 
in  iruil  and  silk.  It  owes  its  name  to  rilver-tniiics  worked  in 
llhevidnitv  11  (f-  m  I  l  eagcv 

LAROILUgRB,  NICOLAS  (i65fr>i74C),  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Pans  on  the  aoth  of  October  1656.  His  father,  a  merchant , 
look  bim  to  Ajitircqi*  at  the  age  of  tkne,  aad  wUle  a  Ud  he 
^teat  beariy  tuft  yean  In  toaidB.  The  ottenitc  to  torn  bis 
•Itcfitiaa  to  bmbicss  having  faScd,  he  entered,  some  time  sfter 
bit  rttura  to  Antwerp,  the  studio  of  Goubeau,  quitting  this  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  5«ck  his  fortune  in  Kn|:"  l  'Aherc  he  was 
befrknded  by  Lcly,  who  employed  him  for  four  ycjrs  at  Windsor. 
His  skill  attractcti  the  notice  of  ('harlcs  II.,  who  wished  to  rrtain 
him  in  his  service,  but  the  fury  arou.scd  against  Roman  Catholics 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  iUrmcd  Larjiilliire,  and  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  be  «aa  wctt  ncsvcd  by  Lo  Bnm  and  Van  dff  Meuleii. 
lb  spite  el  hb  PtnM  liafalaf.  Us  icpatatioa,  opecUly  ee  a 
petliahiidDter,  was  soon  established;  his  brilSam  ootour  aod 
■eeiy  toech  attracted  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day— actresses, 
pul'lic  men  and  popular  preachers  flocking  to  hb  •.  ''  -  Huet, 
bshop  of  Avranchcs,  Cardinal  de  Noaiilca»  the  Uodue  and 


President  Lambert,  with  his  beautiful  wife  and  daughter,  are 
amongst  his  mo^  mud  :>ubjccis.  it  is  said  that  James  XL 
recalled  Largiiliere  to  EngUnd  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  ia 
lOfts,  that  he  dediaied  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  raysl  coBoctiea^ 
bw  that,  dining  a  short  stay  In  London,  be  painted  pomiltaef  the 
kiofeihevieepaMlthepnMeafWaki.  This  last  Is  impossihlc. 
as  the  birth  «f  the  piiiee  did  sot  lake  place  till  168S;  the  three 
portraits,  therefore,  painted  t>y  I-irgillicre  of  the  prince  in  his 
youth  must  .ill  have  been  executed  in  Paris,  to  which  city  he 
returned  some  time  b<:forc  March  i6Sfi.  «hen  he  was  receiveil  by 
the  Academy  us,  a  member,  and  preM-ntcd  as  his  diptoma  picture 
the  fine  portrait  of  1^  Brun,now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  received 
as  an  historical  painter;  but,  although  he  occasionally  produced 
works  of  that  class  ("  Crucifixion,"  engnvod  by  Riiettiers), 
and  afao  treatsd  soUeM  of  fltfll  &e^  It  was  bi  Idstorfcd  portraits 
that  he  cstUhd,  tbm»  Wafpole  sutes  that  be  left  in  London 
those  of  Pierre  Van  der  Mculen  aiif!  of  ^iylirrchl.  r  il      I  's 

w«f  L&  are  al  VVrs,iilU-s.  The  church  of  St  tiienncJu  .Mo.ii  at 
Paris  contains  the  finest  example  of  LarKilhere's  work  when 
dealing  with  large  groups  01  figures;  it  is  an  ex  veto  oOcred  by 
the  city  to  St  Genevieve,  jmintcd  in  1694,  and  containing  por> 
trails  of  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  maoicipality.  I^rgiUiAio 
passed  thnof^  every  post  of  booovr  fai  the  Aoidsa^  OOlil  h» 
174 ;  hi>  was  made  chancellor.  Ho  dMOB  Hm OTtb Of  MNCb 
1 746.  Jean  Baptisie  Ouriry  wia  the  mm  iBitbigOMied  et  faii 

pupils.  Lar;Ti!lierc"s  work  found  skilful  interpreters  in  Van 
Schuppen,  Edelinck,  Dcsplacco,  Drevet,  Pilou  and  other 
cnRravers. 

LARGS,  a  police  burgh  aod  watering  place  uf  AyT&hire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  3746.  It  is  situated  43  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  nSm*y.  lu  Am 
beach  and  dry,  bncing  dimale  have  attracted  nany  wealthy 
rcsideata,  aad  ttaa  anoiber  af  anauner  eSsitota  is  ate  lasfo. 
The  poblie  bdUbigt  nicUe  tbo  Cbtb  hospital,  the  Vietatte 
infirmary  convalescent  home  and  the  Stevenson  iu^titute  and 
mechania'  library.  Skclmbrlic  Aisle,  the  sole  relic  of  the  old 
parish  church  of  St  Columba,  was  converted  into  a  mausoleum 
in  i6i6.  Near  it  a  mound  coders  rcnutins,  possibly  ibusc  of  the 
Norwc);iaiis  who  fell  in  the  battle  (1263)  between  Alexander  III. 
aod  Hacu,  king  of  Norway.  The  Ju^boiir  is  used  mainly  by 
Clyde  pas^nger  steamcis  tad  yadltSBHn.  From  the  q«ay  a 
broad  e^tbtnade  fasa  baoa  tuMUmliJ  Baitbwaida  Muad  tha 
bay,  and  thin  b  aa  cMxOent  lolf  oMma.  KAams  CMtb^ 
3  m.  S.,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Glasgow,  stands  in  ronaolic  scenery. 
Fairue,  j  m.  S.,  another  seaside  resort,  with  a  station  on  the 
Gta-SRow  &  South-Western  railway,  is  the  connecting-point 
for  Millport  on  flrcal  Curabrac.  Once  a  fishing  village,  il  h^s 
acjii  r        i^F'  •  r.  I  ui. It  ion  for  its  yachts. 

LARGUS.  SCRIBONIUS,  court  physician  to  the  empcrot 
Cbudius.  About  aj>.  47,  at  thafoqiMtt  of  Caius  Juhus  Callbtui^ 
the  eniperor'abeDdaMa.hadKwapk*  bliof  971  pwpcrijjlioaa 
(C<nN^>ri<iMMt)>  Mttflf  them  kbosm,  aUMUgh  haaduHMrtedfod 
his  indebtedness  to  his  tutors,  to  frirods  and  to  the  writings  ol 
eminent  physicians.  Certain  old  wives'  remedies  are  also  in- 
tludcd.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  style,  ;^nd  coni^ins 
many  colloquialisms.  The  greater  jurt  of  it  was  transferred 
without  acknowledgment  to  the  work  of  Marcellus  Empiricus 
(r.  410),  De  Mediiiimcntis  Empirids,  Pkyskis,  «i  JiaiwmMtimtf 
which  is  of  great  value  fur  the  cotrectioo  of  the  text  of  Largos. 

San  the  ^^itSM  at  rka  Ctm^atitiamai  bw  <V  U^^t^M,  CT^A^» 

se^SMT*  • 

LARINO  (anc.  Larlnum)  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  Molise 
'^provincc  of  Campobasscj),  Italy,  31m.  N.E.  of  CampobasJ©  by 
rail  (»  m.  direct),  QR4  fi.  .ibovc  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  7044. 
The  cathedral,  completed  in  1319,  has  a  good  Gothic  faodc;  ttw 
interior  has  to  some  extent  been  spoilt  by  Liter  restoration 
The  campaaih  rteU  apoa  a  Gothic  arch  ewcttd  la  iw*  Tin 
Fshaao  Co^miale  baa  a  ODOrtyard  of  the  i4kb  eartniy.  That 
the  eneist  toeni  (which  is  dose  to  the  modem)  existed 
before  the  Roouui  supremacy  had  extended  so  far  is  proved  by 
the  coins.  It  I.t  ''.  tl  •  jnd  Augustan  rtnion  (Apulia),  but  the 
poopic  bekMBged  to  \h>t  irxentaoi  by  race,  iu  stroagposiUoa  gayc 
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LARISSA— LARK 


I  In  tte  aflkaqr  Utoqr  tem  titt  Uuu^ 

Tht  i«m%  WM  t  w  muifiam,  Av»ud  on  tl« 

again  road  to  the  S  whkh  lef  i  the  coast  at  Hutomum  (Vaato) 
•fid  raji  from  Luinuin  E.  to  Siponlum    From  Lannum  a  branch 

oad  can  lo  Bovianum  V'cius.  Remains  of  i;s  ci;y  wall.-,,  i,i  iis 
tmphithcatrc  and  also  of  baths,  &c.,  exist,  and  it  nut  cca^r 
lo  be  inhabilcd  unhl  lifter  the  earthquake  of  ijoo,  whca  the 
mcKk;fn  cuy  was  c:.uliUshe<l.  Cluentius,  the  cheat  of  Cicero. 
«ho  delivered  a  speech  m  his  favour,  was  a  uUve  of  Lannum, 
his  faiber  having  been  pnteior  of  the  «Uied  (orcct  in  the  Social 
War.  (T  As) 

lUaUk  (Ttelu  rt»i  SMr^'MV  t0««'^.  the  mmI  in- 
poftant  town  of  TbcMaly,  ritiuted  in  ■  lieh  afdoihiinil  dMnct 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salambna  (Pcnwos,  Pcncus,  Pcncius), 
about  55  m  N  \V.  of  Volo,  with  which  it  »  conntxicd  by  rail 
Pop.  (l8."^o)  13.610,  (K307)  18,001  Till  1881  It  was  the-  stal  of  a 
pa&ha  in  the  vilayet  of  Jannina,  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  C.rctk 
pfo\nnce  and  the  scat  of  a  noman  h  lis  long  subjection  lo 
Turk^  has  left  little  trace  of  antiquity,  and  the  most  sinking 
in  the  gcneqA  vitv  are  the  minarets  of  the  domed 
(oaly  iaur  un  mam  in  uk)  and  the  Mahommedan 
II  «W  ionBH^  ft  Tvkish  military  centre  and 
;of  thep«opk«cc»«(TteklihbloodL  Iailie«Maaiuiui»a 
villtse  of  Afitoint  firotn  the  Sudan—*  ctiflMis  renauit  of  the 

forces  collected  by  Ali  Pa  h:*..  T!ic  rninufnr'airi  ?  incIudcTurkish 
leather,  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco,  irailc  and  industry,  however, are 
fitf  Irotn  prosperous,  though  improving  OMing  lo  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Creek  commercial  clement.  Fevers  and  aRucs  are 
pri  .  jlcnt  owing  to  bad  drainage  and  the  overflowins  of  ihc  nvcr, 
and  the  death-rate  »  higher  th.-tn  thr  birth-rate.  A  considerable 
poTtkn  of  the  Turkish  population  emigrated  in  tSSi;  a  further 
CBodos  took  place  in  iSgS.  The  department  of  Lari&sa  had 
in  rgo7  •  population  of  05,066. 

Lari«sa,  written  Larisa  on  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  is  near 
the  site  ©f  the  Homeric  .^^;i&v>.  It  appears  in  early  tim«-s.  when 
TbcMaly  was  mainly  govcrnf<j  by  a  few  ariitlacnitic  lamili<-<i,  ai  an 
important  city  under  the  rule  of  the  Alcu.i<lac,  whow  .lutiiuriiy 
Ulendcd  iimt  iIic  whole  district  of  Pelasgiotis.  This  powerful 
§umfy  pr-  for  many  generation*  bcldit  3^9  ft  C  tkewMlcfe 
o(  famishing  ttvc  T  jgiis.  or  gencraliwinw.  of  the  BBwMwBTnwKia 
Tlw  principal  rivals  of  the  Aleuadae  were  the  Scofiadae  of 


 „j|,  the  remains  of  which  (called  by  the  Turks  Old  Larisia)  are 

Aent  14  m.  to  the  S.VV.  The  inhaliitir.t^  sided  with  .\thcns  during 
die  Pfclo^onn.  -  i;i  War,  and  durinj^  the  Iv  unan  invasion  their  city 
was  oC  consKlt-rabk-  importance,  bincc  the  5th  century  it  has  been 
the  icat  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  now  Rfteen  suflragans.  Larissa 
Was  the  headquarters  of  All  PaUia  during  ibe  Creek  War  of  I  ndepend- 
encc.  and  of  the  crown  prince  Conslantine  during  the  Creco-Turki&h 
War;  the  flight  of  the  Greek  army  from  this  plMe  lo  Phanala  took 

{>lacc  on  the  lyri  of  April  1897.  Notices  of  some  ancient  inscriptton-i 
ound  at  lLari«sa  axe  given  by  .Miller  in  UcUntti  phiMotiquu  (Pari:, 
iS4o) ,  Kvcfal  lepukbisl  reliefs  were  (ound  in  the  neifhbourhoo<l 
in  1H83  Alwf  tawiof  Iheanci— tncwpoMinwIthenwewtill 
VKitite 

The  name  Lariaa  wss  cofflmon  to  awny  "Tchn^n  **  towMk  and 
apftarcntly  signtfcd  a  fortified  ciqr  or  Inrf.  mch  as  the  citadd  of 
Argos.  AnoOMrtomof tbentfninThaaHlyiMftliarissaCremastc. 
surnamed  P«1ai|Kin  (Sttlfaob.  pi.44llf*  ■itnaMToft  the  slope  of  Mt. 
Othfya.  U*  D.  B.J 

llRBflX,  t  tnb-provfoce  of  fbe  pravliice  of  Fm  h  Purfa, 

bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by  Kcrraan  and  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  lies  between  16°  jo'  am!  :S*  jj'  N.  and  between  jj"  30'  and 
SS°  Jo'  E-  i"i<l  has  an  eurcme  breadth  and  length  of  iro  and 
Jio  m.  rci.[KClivel>',  with  an  area  of  about  30,000  s.q.  m.  Pop 
alxjul  90,000.  Larbtan  consists  mainly  of  moiinlain  ranges  in 
the  north  and  east,  and  of  arid  plains  varied  with  rocky  bills  and 
tandy  vaUcya  lUctchiog  thence  to  the  ooftlC  fa  the  liighhnds, 
«bae  loaw  fertile  uptuid  tncia  prodace  eon,  ditcs  and  other 
fttriti^  tie  ^nte  ft  feoial.  but  clwwhcre  it  it  eMicmeiy  stiltry, 
tad  OS  tbe  low-lyinf  coast  lands  malarious.  Good  mlcr  is 
•vcrywtiere  $0  scarce  that  but  for  the  rain  preserved  In  Off  ems 
the  country  would  be  mostly  uninhabitable.  Many  cisterns  are 
infested  with  Guinea  worm  {flaric  mrdtnemit.  Cm.)  The 
toast  h  chii-tly  IX  ciipiid  by  Arab  tribes  who  were  viriu-illy  inde- 
pendent, paying  merely  a  nominal  tribute  to  the  shub'--  ):overn- 
niem  until  1898  They  reside  in  small  towns  and  i:ni.l  n  r's 
Mttlered  aloos  the  coHt.  The  people  of  the  interior  arc  mostly 
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Twdutii  BahlilQ  tribe  vhfch  oune  to  hfrin^atLT  rtSl^otta^ 

when  tiie  province  was  subdued  by  n  Tnrkiab  dncL  Lanatn 
remained  an  independent  state  under  a  Turkiih  nder  until  ttet, 
when  Shah  Ibrahim  Khan  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Shah  'Abbas  the  Great.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  eight 
districts  (1)  Lar,  tfic  capital  and  environs,  with  14  villages, 
C2)  Bikhah  Ihsham  with  11,  (j)  tiikhah  Fai  with  10,  (4) 
Jehangiriych  with  y>,  (5)  Shibkuh  with  j6,  (6)  Fomistan  with 
I),  (7)  Kntirislia  wilJi  4,  (8)  Muayijan  with  t  vill 
Lrngah,  wlk  to  piHidlpil  plfttc  BftaJg  Lugab  and  n 
locnerly  «  Mt  «f  LomiaB,  ii  M*  iadaM  iD  tht 
Gulf  nftt,**  «  icptittc  ■diMuMUnilw  dmdan.  Lirirtni  « 
famous  for  the  condiment  called  wMiidbek  (fish-jelly),  a  com- 
pound of  pounded  small  sprat-hke  fish,  sail,  muitard,  nutmeg, 
cloves  and  other  spices,  UK-d  as  a  relish  with  nearly  all  foods. 

LARIVEY,  PIERRE  (c.  1550-1611),  French  dramatist,  of 
liali.in  oriRin,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Ciunta,  the  famous 
pnnlcrs  of  Florence  and  Venice  The  family  was  fHuMffhf^ 
•I  IVoycs  and  had  taken  tlie  name  of  LAnvey  «r  I/Aolw^f, 
by  wny  of  translation  from  fHrate  Vwn  Ummf  IMMnft  M 
have  cast  horoKopca,  and  lofaftvtactodMcMttvthtCiaMr 
el  4bt  cbiKh  of  Si  fiuMaik  of  nbKb  b 
ftciiwn.  HebMnedaintobrtbeon^marof Pfi 

The  Corhvaux  of  Jean  dc  la  Taille  dates  from  156*,  but  Ldirivcy 
naturaliiccd  the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue  in  France.  He 
adapted,  rather  than  translateil,  twelve  Italian  comcdi' s  iuio 
French  prose.  The  first  vukimc  of  the  ComiJiti  Jaiiiteuses 
appeared  in  157Q,  and  the  sci  ond  in  161 1.  Only  nine  in  all  were 
printed.*  The  Lcence  of  the  manners  depicted  in  these  plays 
is  matched  by  the  coarseness  of  the  expression.  L^riveyls 
merit  lies  in  the  tue  of  popular  langiinaB  ia  dialocne,  which  often 
rises  to  real  excellence,  and  was  not  Wilboat  tatfllMase  oa  MoBIn 
and  Regnard.  Molidrc's  VAwe  owes  ■"■^"ff  to  ibo  acm 
in  Larivcy's  masterpiece,  Let  Esprits,  wbere  SCvetbl  kneata 
the  loss  of  his  purse,  and  the  opening  scene  of  the  piece  seems 
to  have  suggested  Regnard's  Rctour  imprfvu.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  I^invcy's  plays  were  represented,  though  they  were 
evidently  written  for  the  stage.  In  any  case  prose  comedy 
gained  very  little  ground  in  |>opular  favour  before  the  lime  of 
Moli^re.  Larivey  was  the  author  of  many  translatjoas,  varying 
in  subject  from  the  Facilieuits  nuUs  (1573)  of  Sinpafolft  tO  tbt 
HumaniU  4t  Jitut^krist,  ( 1604)  from  Pictfo  AietiaOk 

lARK  (O.  Eng.  Mitcnee,  Ger.  Lenke,  Dan.  Ia«rle.  lM£k  Itmh 
MxriKU  a  bifd'a  aane  used  in  a  rather  general  sense,  the  apediie 
meaninf  bdag  itenilicd  by  a  prefix,  as  skylark,  titlark,  wootBark. 
It  scetnt  to  be  nearly  conlemiinous  wi'.h  tlic  Latin  Alauda  as 
Used  by  older  authurj;  and.  though  tins  was  to  some  extent 
lir:uie'i  by  Liii.'ii'.ius,  several  of  the  s|)ecies  included  by  him 
under  the  genus  he  so  designated  have  long  since  been  referred 
elsewhere.  By  Englishmen  the  word  brk,  used  without  quahhca- 
lion,  almost  invariably  means  the  skyUrk,  AUuda  crvtnsis, 
which,  as  the  besl-known  and  most  widdy  spread  ipedcs  tliroa^ 
out  Ewwp^hia  beat  invariahiyoaniidawd  the  type  aftbagwML 
Of  aM  budi  it  babb  nnqiaaaliwiaWy  the  fewawat  phat  bi  Injhb 
liteuuife.  It  i»  one  of  the  most  favourite  cage  lifrdii  as  it  aA 
live  (or  laany  years  in  captivity,  and,  except  in  the  aeuoo  at 
moult,  wiD  pour  forth  its  thrilling  song  many  time  -  iti  :iti  hoaf 
for  weeks  or  months  toRrthcr.  The  skybrk  is  prob.ilil>  1  he  most 
plentiful  of  the  daw  ;n  ai  'ern  riira[>e.  Not  only  <locs  it 
frequent  almost  all  unwooded  districts  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  but ,  unlike  most  birds,  its  numbers  increase  with  the  spread 
of  agricultural  improvement.  Nesting  chiefiy  in  the  growing 
corn,  its  eggs  and  young  are  protected  in  a  giaat  OMBSure  from 
molestation,  and,  as  each  pair  of  birds  will  rear  several  broods 

•  Le  Laquaii.  from  the  Ragaiso  of  Ludovieo  Oolcc;  La  Veuve, 
from  ihc  Vtdara  of  N»rok>  Buonaparte;  Let  EsprUt.  from  the 
Andotto  at  Lorenzino  de  Mcdieis;  Le  SSnrfondu,  from  the  Ctloita  of 
Antomo Cnuaini ,  La  J^tmx,  from  the  GtUni  ol  Vincent  Cabbiani; 
and  Ln  BtaUxtri,  from  ihe  Ctttm  of  GiroUmo  Rasri,  in  the  first 
vnhime.  and  in  the  •tcond.  ConOtmu,  from  the  CwtsaMof  Rani* 
Le  Fidelf.  from  the  Ptdele  of  Lulgi  Pasqaalfiot  ttid  £<*  T 
iroro  the  Ittffmii  of  N.  Scochi.  . 
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in  the  seaiun,  their  prodtice  on  the  avern^  may  set  down 
u  at  least  quadrupling  the  original  stock — the  egp  in  each 
ne«t  varymg  from  five  to  three.  YmUtg  Unriu  leave  their  birtll' 
place  as  soon  aa  ihcy  can  shift  fot  tfcWBWivet.  When  tin 
ttubUw  4IC  doMOdt  old  imI  youm  csngvcsu*  in  fft^hti 

In  Gictt  Mum  ht  the  mMmrb  Ottf  giv«  plac*  to  others 
coming  from  more  northerly  districts,  and  then  as  winter  succeeds 
in  great  part  vanish,  leaving  but  a  tilhe  of  the  numbers  previously 
prrs<-nt  On  the  approach  of  severe  «i  r  crcat  flocks  arrive 
lioin  iht  continent  of  Kuropc.  On  the  c.ul  tuist  of  both  Scotland 
and  England  this  immigration  has  be\.-n  noticed  as  occurring 
in  a  constant  stream  foe  as  natny  m  three  ditys  in  succession. 
Farther  inland  the  birds  aie  observed  "in  numbers  simply 
incalculable,"  and  "  in  counllcw  hitndreds."  In  these  migrations 
MMtnous  numbers  are  netted  lor  the  marlccts,  but  the  rate  of 
iqifadiKtiMiiwapid,  and  tlw  conditions  of  Ufa  w  femimbie 
in  Eonpe  thit  thaw  It  m  ttum  to  fear  any  scrfout  dhabMittoo 
la  the  numbers  of  the  spcdes. 

The  skylark's  range  eitends  aciou  the  CMd  World  from  the 
Faerae  to  the  Karile  Islands.  In  winter  it  occurs  in  North 
China.  Nepal,  llie  I'uniab,  Persia,  Pdlcsiinr,  Lower  Ejrypt 
And  Harbary.  It  surretimcs  strays  to  Madeira,  and  has  been 
killed  in  Oermuda,  though  its  unassisted  appr.-iranrc  there  is 
doubtful.  It  has  been  succcssfulfy  introduced  on  Long  Island, 
in  the  state  of  New  Votk,  into  Hawaii  and  into  New  Zealand— 
In  which  latter  it  hat  hcootne  as  troublesome  a  denizen  as  are 
WM  otlicr  aabjecti  iqmt  trfaicfc  afdinwriMtloa  MdctJcs  have 
OHioaed  thak  ■cdviiy. 


FlO.  I. — A,  Atauda  agrtslii  ;  D,  A!auJj  arvmtit. 

Allied  to  Uw  ^ylark  a  amsiUcr.ible  numlxr  of  "species  have 
been  desoiMdt 0(  which  perhaps  a  do/on  may  be  deemed  valid, 
hcaldcs  a  aoppotcd  local  race,  Alamia  airtHU,  Uw  diStienoe 
fcatiNcn  wbidi  and  the  normal  bird  Is  shown  in  the  nnnaaad 
woDdeat  Uig.  i),  kindly  knt  to  Ihit  owck  by  H.  B.  Dmaer.  bi 
wboae  BM$  of  Europe  it  it  described  at  length.  Hicse  are  found 
in  viirious  p.irts  of  Africa  and  ,\sia. 

Tbc  woodlark,  LmUidaarho'ta.  is  a  much  morf  local  am!,  iIwtc- 
forc,  a  far  le^  numerous  bird  than  the  skylark,  from  which  it 
may  be  easily  distiiiKuiihed  by  its  finer  bill,  shorter  tail,  more 
^wlied  breast  and  IikIh  su()cTcili.iry  Stripe.  Though  not  actually 
inhabiting  n  uods,  a-v  iu  cnmiaoH  asma  mifht  im(^y,  it  is  seldom 
found  far  from  trees.  lU  tang  waatt  tbo  vwieiy  and  power  of 
the  aiijiatk'a,  bat  h«>  a  aHDMat  awtitaai  pecnfiarty  iu  own. 
The  bM,  hmom,  PBBfAm  nach  com  la  captivity.  It  hat  by 
no  means  to  udde  a  ante  as  the  skylark,  and  perhaps  the  most 
eastern  locality  recorded  for  it  b  Ersemm,  while  its  appearance 
in  Egypt  ar.d  even  in  Algeria  must  be  accounted  rare 

Not  fnr  removed  from  the  fotegoinf;  is  a  Rroup  of  larks  char- 
acterised by  a  larger  cre^t.  a  stronger  and  more  curved  bill, 
a  rufous  Jinuvg  lo  ilic  « ings,  and  some  other  minor  features.  This 
group  has  been  generally  lermcd  dslerila,  and  has  for  its  type 
the  crested  larii,  the  Alauda  cristata  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  common 
CBOUlh  in  paita  oi  France  and  some  other  countries  of  the 
BUMpcaa  agnthient.  and  ooe  «Mch  haa  been  obtafaicd  several 
timet  hi  the  BrftiA  Mandi.  Many  of  the  birds  ef  ibis  group 
frequent  the  borders  if  not  (he  interior  of  deserts,  and  suih  as 
do  so  exhibit  a  more  or  less  pak  coloration,  whereby  ibcy  ate 


assimilated  in  hue  to  llut  of  their  haunts.  The  same  character- 
istic may  l>e  observed  in  several  other  groups— e^McMfjT 
tbeae  known  a*  beidiiKinff  to  the  genera  Ctf/tHdnitfa,  4«MMHMMet 
and  CMMSnrfi,  oene  tpedat  «l  whKh  are  of  «  l^hc  «ndy 
or  cream  colour  The  ftaiaa  laat  naawd  b  of  vofy  peculiar 
appeataBoe^  ptcacnting  In  oome  rapccta  aa  estraordinary 
resemblainee  lo  the  hoopoes,  so  much  so  (hat  the  first  specimen 
dcsaihed  taaa  icfcned  to  the  genus  Upufa,  and  named  1/ 
atmitpm.  TlMNiaMiblHxOilio«cm,  HBOfdlyoaeof  aaakfjr 


Pic  «.-— a,  CtdMs  orboru;  B.    Fic.  3.— A.  Mbwcaryffta  eo^ 

Crrthlattda.  andra;  B,/Uiim/kW«ry«  Uot-bty. 


There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  of  the  suscqktibility 
of  the  Alaudine  structure  to  modification  from  external  dlcm* 
stance»-Hn  other  worda.  oi  iU  plaalicity,  and  pvlHiaa  ■» 
hMnofmeont  group  of  Pas$irt$  oouU  be  taiad  arnkh  better 
dt^daya  the  worlUng  of  natural  selection.    Almost  every 
charvctar  that  among  Passerine  birds  is  accounted  most  sure 
is  in  the  larks  found  subject  lo  modification     The  form  of  the 
bill  varies  in  an  extraordinary  dcfircc     In  the  woodlatk  (fig. 
I,  .\),  already  noticed,  it  is  almost  .u  slender  as  a  warbler 'j, 
in  Ammam<inf4  it  is  &hon,  in  Cirtlulnuda  (Ug  2,  B)  it  is  don- 
ated and  curved,  in  PynktUauda  and  Mehmocoryfka  (fig 
J,  A)  it  is  slout  and  finchlike,  while  m  Rhamphocorys  (fig, 
i,  B)  il  b  exaggerated  to  an  extent  (hat  surpasses  almost  any 
Friogilltn*  fotm.  eaceeding  in  its  dcvcJopoMOt  that  loand  in 
SOUK  aMaiben'of  the  perplexing  genus  PigraJ^mmt,  tad  even 
presenting  a  resemblance  to  the  same  feature  in  the  far -distant 
Anaslomus — the  tomia  of  the  maxilla  not  meeting  those  of  the 
maiidibul.-i  along  their  wliCile  leni;lh.  but  leaving  ao  open  Space 
between  them    The  hind  claw,  gctteraUy  greatly  eloi^ted  io 
hwha,  k  in  CtlmMtt  (flg  4)  and  mu  other  goMs  ndncc4 


4 


Fm.  4  — Ctfaadrdfa  tmlydafllyfe 


to  a  very  n»odera(c  size  The  wings  exhrblt  .almost  every 
modification,  from  the  .ilmost  entire  abortion  of  the  first  prim  iry 
in  the  skylark  to  its  considrr.^ble  development  (fig  5V  and  fr<im 
tertials  and  scapulars  of  ordinary  length  to  the  cktremc  elonga- 
tion found  in  the  Motaciilidat  and  almost  in  certain  Limicolat. 
The  most  constant  character  indeed  of  the  Alaudidoe  would  teent 
to  be  that  afforded  by  the  podotheca  or  covering  of  the  unuti 
which  it  acatellate  bddad  aa  «cB  a*  In  front,  bat  a  cfaatactef 
easily  ovcriodied.* 

In  the  Old  World  larks  are  found  in  roost  parts  of  the 

•  Bv  aMigning  far  too  crcat  s"  improtaore  tf»  thi«  wfM-rfictal  char* 
acter  ;in  eompariion  with  olhcrv).  C.  J   Sunilf\all  [TmtameH,  pp. 

SJ-6J}  was  induced  to  array  the  larks,  hoopoe*  and  acvcral  otiicr 
hcirro(;rnro««  grMps  ia  0*0  "  atfiatb*'  10  whidt  hc  applied  the  anuM 

of  StmltUiftaniam, 
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PaLicarciic,  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions,  but  only  one  grnus, 
Usrafra.  inhabits  Ausinilia,  where  U  is.  represented  by,  10 
fu  M  IS  ascertained,  A  »ia^  qwCKS.  U.  honfaeldi,  «Bd  ihcft 
»  ao  true  brk  mdigMMB  !•  Hm  Zealand.  In  the  Nmt  Wodd 
that »  slae  only  oat  immu,  <Mi«irj«.  wbet*  it  »  iwiwiiHil 
mvqr  MM.  am  «f  wliich  cioMly  apiMwdi  Uw  OU  WwU 
Aace4wk,  O.  itp€stns.  The  ibore-bik  it  ia  Europe  a  nativ* 
•f  only  the  extreme  north,  but  is  very  common  near  the  shorts 
of  the  Var.ingcr  Fjord,  .iiuJ  l;ki'\visc  breeds  on  mountain-lops 
farther  south  west,  though  siili  "ill  vmhin  the  Arctic  cinle. 
The  mcUow  tone  of  its  call-note  h.is  obuuuLi  (or  it  in  LapLind 
a  name  signifying  "  bell-bird,"  and  the  soog  of  the  cock  is 
aoi  iMqr  had.  TIn  hM  (natfully  resorts  to 

tkcMtghboitdioodof 


enters  the  villages 
«f  East  FiAiBark  in 

March  o(  bs  Khi.!. 
It  produces  at  lost 
two  broods  in  tlie 
season,  and  towards 
autumn  migrates  to 
lower  latitudes  in 
large  flocks.  These 


Fic 


k  wtnfer  on  the 

east  roast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the 
species  instead  of 
being  regarded,  as  it 
c  5— A,  Alavda  atborta,  B.  CMIl*  Mice  was,  in  the  light 
i,C,  Mtlauoiorypha  c^Mdn.  of     an  accidenlal 

'  to  the  United  Kingdom,  annt  iMnr  be  deemed  an  almost 
vMiior,  though  m  vvy  wyiaf  Mmben.  Tht  oliMm* 
tjsns  M  iM  IhImb  iimk  hy  Attdabon  in  Labrador  lawr  long 
been  ktwwn,  aad  often  reprtnicd  Other  congeners  of  this 
bird  are  the  O.  penuUlaUt  of  south-eastern  Europe.  Palestine 
and  central  Asia — to  which  arc  n.f>.rrid  by  H.  E.  Dn-sscr 
{B  Europe,  iv.  401)  several  other  forms  originally  described 
as  distinct.  All  thi-sc  binls,  which  have  been  termed  horned 
larks,  from  the  tuft  of  elongated  black  feathers  growing  on  each 
aide  of  the  head,  form  a  little  group  easily  recognized  by  their 
peenfior  coloBtiaiu  whkh  caUi  to  mind  aoBO  oi  lb*  ringed 

the  oame  of  hili  is  also  frequently  appScd  to  many  birds 
urKich'do  not  belong  to  the  Atawiidat  as  now  andetttood.  The 

mud  lark,  rock-lark,  tit  lark  and  irce-lark  arc  pipits  (,q.v). 
The  grasshopper-lark  is  one  of  the  aquatic  xvarblcrs  (17  r  >, 
while  the  so-calk-d  mtadow  lark  of  Amtrica  is  an  IclL-rub 
(qx)  Sand-lark  and  sea-lark  an-  likewise  names  often  given 
to  some  of  the  smaller  membi  r-.  ui  the  Limicoiae.  Of  the  true 
laiha,  Alaitdidat,  there  may  be  perhaps  abouil  one  hundred 
ipariw,  md  it  is  bdleved  t»  bo  a  phyriakciad  choncter  of 
the  funHy  that  they  moult  htt  oan  ia  the  nw,  while  the 
pipils.  wotthin general  appcaraactMadmHBUOllwm,  undergo 
a  double  moult,  as  do  othW ol  tiw  Jflf  riBIWiw,  IB  which  they 
are  most  nearly  allied.  (A.  N.) 

LARKHALL,  i  minn;:  and  m.Tniif.icturing  town  of  I^anark- 
shire,  Scotland,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  i  m.  S.K.  of 
Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (igot)  11379.  The 
highest  bridge  in  Scolbnd  has  been  thrown  acnas  the  river 
Avon,  wfcicli  flows  doot  by.  Brirk-«Bduag  io  csTried  on  at 
■ewralof  thoytjoinfa^coaferfcs.  Other  iad«rtrfcsinriude  bleach. 
fag>  lOk'Wtovfiig,  fireclay  and  enamrfling  wotlis,  and  a  laidtsry 
appliances  factory.    The  town  has  a  pubUc  hall  and  baths. 

LARKHANA,  a  town  ar>d  district  of  British  India,  in  Sind. 
Bombay.  The  town  is  on  a  c;ir>al  not  far  from  the  Indus,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  North-Wcsirm  railway.  aSi  m.  N  by  E. 
ci  Karachi.  It  b  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  kciJily.  and 
is  acB  USA  out  with  wide  streets  and  ipoaoMS  gnvdens.  It 
iiaccMfeof  indt.  triib  anuwlaciafeo of 


The  District  of  l^ai^HASA,  lying  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  was  formed  mit  of  portions  of  Sukkur  and  Karachi 
dwtncts  ia  1901,  and  has  an  area  of  5091  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igei) 
d$Mlj»dM«iac«a  increase  of  10%  in  the  decade.  Its  western 
port  h  iBoaaliin«WM>  but  the  loauuadcr  is  a  plaia  «l  alhiwiai 
aaUfid  by  caaols  tad  «el  adtivated,  being  tht  wmx  fotllt 
part  of  Sind.  The  staple  grain<rop&  are  rice,  wheat  and  millelSk 
which  are  exported,  together  uiih  wool,  cut  ion  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce.  Cotton  ckith,  car;K^^is,  salt  and  leather  goods 
are  manufactured,  and  dyeing  is  an  mtporlanl  industry.  The 
district  is  served  by  the  Norlh-W'cslern  railway. 

LARKSPUR,  ia  botany,  the  popubr  name  for  species  of 
Dtlphintmm,  a  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  bckngias 
to  the  aaianl  oidK  Rjnwaniiiciw  Ua^  llqr  va  tA  met 
braachiv  kahrt,  with  tlit  itnrM  ig  twhwi  nri— ^  iftw 
of  considerable  length.  Bhie  is  llkR  ptatanllttHig  ffdm* 
but  purple,  pink,  yellow  (D.  Zaiit  or  itif)iwt$m),  Karfet  (D. 
carduuile)  and  white  also  cKrnir.  tlic  "  ^pur  "  is  prixluccd 
by  the  elongation  of  the  upper  sepal.  1  he  held  cjr  rotket  larkspur 
(D  Ajaeti),  the  Lraiuhinj;  l.irkit)ur  (D.  tonsoiiiia),  D.  tardia- 
ptlalum  and  their  varieties,  are  charming  aanuab,  iwight 
about  18  in.  The  spotted  ltth«|nir  {D  regnienil^  and  «  fnr 
otbwaaiehiraniali,  Tlie  pwmaii]  larlapafs,  hoiwmr,  mm  t>» 
nioit  •oqpmii  «{  tbe  faniQy.  Tban  aia  mbiwomi  ipodci  of 
lMi|NMpwaati«oooliho«ldaadnt«r««>idkaadagKnt  manbcr 
of  varieties,  nbed  cbidliy  ktm  D.  awflnhiw,  A  ftmatmm 

and  D  frondtjlorutu  MimAm  flC  lU»  fMlip  ^lUf  ktm  *  tu 

to  6  ft.  in  height. 

The  larksjiurs  arc  of  easy  c  jIi  iv.ulon,  either  in  Ijcds  or  hcrliiue- 
ous  borders,  the  soil  should  be  deefily  dug  and  manured.  The 
annual  varieties  are  best  sown  early  in  April,  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  and  suitably  thinned  out  as  growth  10  oudo. 
The  perennial  kinds  are  increased  by  the  divisMMk  of  «doUag 
•peinf*  or  by  cattinp  takca  ia  apdag  ov  om*mi> 
'  b  pals  in  add  fkaawi.  Tlir  vntictles  canaM  be 
perpetuated  with  certainly  by  seed.  Seed  is  the  most  popular 
means,  however,  of  raising  lariispurs  in  the  majority  of  Rardens, 
and  IS  suitable  for  all  ordinary  pur]>OM-s;  it  should  l>r  mjuh 
3S  soon  as  gathered,  preferably  in  ruws  in  nursery  beds,  and 
the  young  plants  irat-.splanted  when  rt:iily.  J  liey  should 
be  fit  for  the  borders  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and 
if  strong,  should bo plOBtodin  groups  about  3  ft.  aparU  Ddh 
phiniuas  retire  eaposwii  la  lighl  aad  oir.  Giwaa  plaaly 
of  fpac*  fai  a  rich  sod.  tht  |lMtt  wu^  wqplM  la  be  staked 
eaciBpt  in  windy  locaiitits, 

LARNACA.  LAHNtCA  or  Laiweca  (anc.  CtftirM,  Tuili. 
Ttiz!.:).  a  t<>wn  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
oji  ihc  south  coast,  J3  m.  S.S.E.  from  Nicosia.  Pop,  (loot) 
7i/'4.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  exporting  barley, 
wheat,  cotton,  raisins,  oranges,  lemons  and  gypsum.  There 
is  an  iron  pier  450  ft.  long,  but  vesacb  anchor  in  the  bay  in 
from  161070  ft.  of  water.  Lamacnoccupiesthesiteof  theancient' 
CUimm.  but  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  tae  nted  to  fill  up 
the  ancient  heiboer  la  tSff.  Tbe  nwdna  aai  pda^pol  ttsi> 
drntiai  part  of  tht  towa  If  toBed  Seat*.  Myceiiaaaa  tonha 

and  other  anttquUlcs  have  been  found  (<ire  Cypki  sI. 

LA  ROCHE,  a  small  town  in  the  Iklpian  Ardc:incs,  notice- 
able for  its  antiquity  and  its  picturesque  situation  I'o]).  1  ii/c  t) 
206$.  Its  nante  is  derived  from  its  position  on  a  rock  coniniand- 
ing  the  river  Ourthe.  which  meanders  round  the  Ullle  place, 
and  sluns  the  rock  on  which  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  oU 
castle  of  the  nth  century.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
the  rito  of  8  hmiag  baa  af  Kppin,  aad  ocitaialy  tbe 
of  La  Kodit  hdd  It  in  lief  f  ram  Ms  destendaiUs,  Utr  ChnHagiia 
rulers.  In  the  uth  century  they  sold  it  to  the  counts  of  Luxem- 
burg. In  the  i6ih  and  i7ih  centuries  the  French  and  Imperial- 
ists frequently  fought  in  its  m ii^hboiuhiKi'i,  and  at  Tenneville, 
not  far  distant,  is  shown  the  tomb  ol  an  English  olTicer  named 
Bamewatl  killed  in  one  of  these  encounters  in  i6qi.  La  Roche 
IS  famous  as  a  lourisi  cvntrr  oo  account  of  iis  fine  sylvan  scenery, 
the  local  catioiltiai  is  the  Oiable-Ch&ieau,  a  freak  ol 
boiaf  Ibe  eapenal  Mplica  «f  a  aieditvoi  eailfc .  ia> 
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cOMKCird  by  steam  inunway  with  Mclrrux.  .n  station 

lA  iMraPMGiOUl^  til*  nme  of  an  «U  Ficacfa  fma^y 
vImHi  h  4erh9i  fkM  •  cude*  la  tte  piVfwcc  of  Aa»nnab 

(<*  iwrtrr.crt  of  Charvnlc).  whidl  ms  fat  Ks  possession  in  the 
r  S  ^^riiuiry.  Francois  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (u<M-i5i7). 
(ihlvm  KinR  Fraiirii  1.,  was  made  count  in  1 51  5.  Al  (he  iimc 
oi  the  wars  of  religion  ihe  family  foughl  for  ihc  Protestant 
c.iuse.  Francois  ( 1 5S'^-i65o)  was  created  duke  and  peer  of  France 
by  Louis  XliJ.  in  ifjii.  lla  son  Francois  was  the  author  of 
tbc  Jf^jKMi,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  ao^uirc-d  for  his  house 
Ibi  «ltat«  o(  La  Roche-Guyoa  and  Liancourt  by  his  marnage 
vlth  JMIUM  CfeMlott*  dtt  PlcHit>Uaiicourt.  Alexandre,  due  de 
U  RodwOiwCMM  (4.  fVfe).  left  two  tenkm,  «k«  auriol 
fcttothe  Royebfwwkaf  tbe  fomily  Of  tb«  MitiMKMs  ln«iidiM 
of  ihv  family  ihc  most  famous  are  thov?  of  Roury,  Roye,  Bajtrs, 
Doiufcauvilli^,  Kandan  and  Cstissac,  which  ail  lum^hcd  disiin- 
g  ;        -Miesmen  and  soldiers. 

LA  BOCHETOUCAULD.  FRANCOIS  DB  (t«i3-!6So),  ihc 
greatest  maxim  wnicr  of  France,  one  of  her  best  mtmoir  writers, 
and  pcriiapa  the  most  complete  and  accomplishrd  rc-prescniaiive 
4f  Her andnl  aoMbty.  was  bom  at  Pans  Ln  the  Rue  dcs  Pelfis 
Ckft«pB  W  ^  >Sllk  «f  SqMuibcr  i6ij.  The  uitbor  of  the 
J/«nrrMf.  trto  Atffnc  tlw  HImUw  of  Ik  fatter  «M»  «ad 
part  of  his  own  most  sitm'ng  years  bore  the  title  of  prfme  de 
Marcitlac.  was  somewhat  neglected  in  the  matter  of  education, 
at  least  of  the  s<fiolastic  kind,  but  he  joined  the  army  t>eforc 
ht  was  sixteen,  and  almost  inirtuili.itcly  began  to  rr.nkc  a  figure 
in  public  liie  lie  had  Ix-en  nominally  married  a  )Lar  before 
10  Aodi«e  de  Vivonnc,.who  seems  to  have  been  an  aOcciionatc 
wife,  while  not  a  breath  of  scandal  touches  her — two  points  in 
wiiidi  L»  Rediefoueuild  was  perhaps  mora  fort^Mte  Um  he 
dMtmd.  For  WM  years  Marcillac  coatiaoed  to  take  pttt  Id 
the  annual  tJiHiiMgw.  lAmt  he  diiplayed  theittiMet  fceaMiy, 
though  he  never  otMehRd  ciedit  fitr  Mocfa  rndkoir  shilL  Then 
he  passed  under  the  spell  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  the  first  of 
tiirre  r^lebrated  women  who  successively  influenced  his  kfe 
Through  Madame  di  Chevreuse  he  U-cime  attached  to  the  queen, 
Anite  of  Auilrta.  and  in  one  of  her  quarrels  with  Kicbclicu 
and  her  husband  a  \nld  scheme  seems  to  have  been  farmed, 
icconHac  M  which  Marcillac  was  to  carry  her  oil  to  Brussels 
OWft  pQllO&  Ultse  cah.illmgs  against  Rkhciicu,  however,  had 
dft  nne  Mtow  Tcealu  ^  dayi*  oiftfieDKe  of  the  Baatiik, 
oRepied)  thtit  eecwfa— l  <iw«.  Umi  h  t«  mf,  orden  to  niife 
to  his  father's  estates.  After  the  death  of  Uie  gnat  minisicr 
(1647),  opportunity  seemed  to  be  favoitrahle  to  the  vague 
BTnbltion  which  then  aninialr  !  half  the  nobility  of  France 
Matcillac  het.une  one  of  the  so-cilltd  im^ifrliiiUs.  and  took  an 
active  part  in  recotictling  the  queen  and  Conde  in  a  league  ag.iiiiit 
Gaston  of  Orleans.  But  the  growing  crcdn  of  Malaria  c^m^* 
in  his  imftfui  the  liaison  in  which  about  this  tittus  (1645)  he 
baceiBO  eatani^d  with  the  beautilul  dachesa  of  LoagaeviUe 
■■deMiB  irrevocab^jroFrandetin  He  was  a 
ia  the  liese  of  Fftffii>  foo^  desperately  in  ilte  deeidiofjr 
aients  wftlch  wet*  constantty  taking  place,  and 
wirjti<l(  <1  at  the  siege  of  Mardyke.  In  the  second  Frutulc  Marnltac 
followed  the  fortunes  o(  ("ondij,  and  the  d&iih  of  his  f.ithcr, 
whith  lupf  ned  al  ihe  time  (if)so),  gave  rise  to  a  ch.Tracterislic 
ioddeni.  1  he  iiobtliiy  of  the  province  gathered  10  the  funeral, 
and  the  new  duke  de  L»  Rochcfoucatdd  took  the  opportunity  of 
them  to  follow  him  in  an  attempt  on  the  nyahat 
^  «f  Saumur,  which,  ho^vevcr,  was  not  succcaafoL  We 

have  no  spnre  to  foUo*  La  KochcfoMcaidd  ihrwaih  the  teitaoM 
cabab  and  negoti.ttlana  of  the  iMer  nende;  ft  ie  aafidtnl  to 
s:iy  that  he  was  always  brave  and  generally  unlucky.  His  run 
of  bad  lonufu;  reached  lis  climax  in  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine  (tt>$j),  where  he  »as  shot  through  the  head,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  ii*^  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  he  recovered,  and  then  he  found  himself 
at  fa»  cewMiy  aeat  of  Vcneuil,  wUb  no  mok  of  tweaty  yean' 

*The«BMhF«afl  bi|t1y  itliull  fn  the  ic%ii  of  Fhrndi  l«  end  is 
OMOf  AfriMttMiMeta*  ** 


fighting  and  iolriguiog  except  itnpai'red  health,  a  seriously 
embarrassed  fortone,  and  tome  cause  for  bearing  a  grudge 
against  afanatt  eiwy  jMiijr  and  man  of  imponaiice  to  the  lUiei 
He  apeat  tone  jvm  in  iM>  lethcttaBt,  «■<  be  «■■  fectiittMc 
enough  f thanks  chiefly  to  Ihe  fidehiyof  Go«rvlle,«faofc«dlNea 
in  his  service,  and  who,  passing  into  the  «en4ee  eff  MattlfB  and 
of  Conde,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  influence)  to  be  able 
to  repair  in  some  measure  the  breaches  in  his  fortune.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  court  hfe  much  Ix-fore  Mazarin's  death, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  on  the  eve  of  assuming  absolute  power, 
and  Ihe  turbulent  arieUiaaticaaeidqrorttKl'IniiMleineafhiHg 
utterly  of  the  past. 

Somewhat  earlier.  La  Rochefoucauld  had  taken  fab  plaee 
In  tbenkMof  MtdiiingdgS>Mf .  %  "Vrflf  thtitld  |>tii^^f«riffff 
rotetle,  and  the  fovnder  of  a  lltad  of  luecanef  to  it  It  wai 

known  (hat  he,  like  almost  .ill  his  morepromincnt  contemporaries, 
had  spent  his  solitude  in  writing  memoirs,  while  the  special 
literary  employment  of  the  Sable  s;dun  was  the  fabrication  of 
ScHifncrs  and  Sfaxtnu.  in  i06^,  however,  more  trouble  than 
reputation,  and  not  a  little  of  both,  was  given  to  him  liy  a 
surre^itious  publication  of  his  niemoirs,  or  what  purported 
to  be  his  memoirs,  by  the  Etaeviia.  Many  of  his  old  friends  were 
decpfy  iioiMdcd.  and  be  hwoMid  loikngr  iMlir  Ihe  aiitbenticHr 
of  the  pttblkatieii,  a  dental  wMdi  (as  h  aeeiM,  ivithoat  eny 
niason)  was  not  very  genefally  accepted.  Three  yean  lM«r 
(166$)  he  published,  though  without  his  name,  the  itfll  mere 
famous  \fiiximi,  which  at  once  established  him  high  among  the 
men  of  letters  of  the  time  ;\bout  tlie  same  d.ilc  began  the 
friendship  wilh  Madame  de  la  l  ayette,  vhiih  l.i.-,le(l  till  the  end 
of  hn  life  The  ghnipstcs  wiitch  we  have  oi  him  henceforward 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  and, 
though  they  ihov  him  suffering  agonies  from  gout,  arc  on  the 
whole  pbaiut.  He  had  a  circle  of  devoted  friends;  he  waa 
ivcognmd  aft  a  noialiit  and  man  of  kiten  of  the  fint  laaki 
he  might  have  cnteivd  the  Academy  for  the  aAtng,  and  In  the 

altered  measure  of  the  times  his  son.  the  prince  de  Marcillac,  to 
whom  some  time  before  his  death  he  resigned  his  titles  and 
honours,  enjoyeil  a  con.siderable  position  at  court.  Above  all, 
La  Rochefoucauld  w,xs  generally  recognized  by  his  contemporaries 
from  the  king  downward  as  a  tyjjc  of  the  older  nol)lesse  as  it 
was  before  the  sun  of  the  great  monarch  dimmed  its  brilliant 
qualities.  TMepOiition  he  bos  retained  until  the  present  day. 
Me  dhd  at  Paiif  «D  the  i7iliof  Matsb  i«8e^«<  the  dlioaie  whidl 
had  ao  hmg  tormented  hlau 

La  Rochefoucauld's  character,  if  considered  without  the 
preiudice  which  a  dislike  to  his  ethical  views  has  somelimcs 
oC'.asio.ied.  i:>  thorouglily  re>pe(lable  and  even  amiable  Like 
.dinost  all  his  contemfxiraries,  he  saw  in  polities  little  more  than 
a  chcssl>oarii  wliere  the  people  at  large  were  but  pawns.  The 
weight  oi  testimony,  ikowevcr,  iocUacs  to  ibe  conclusion  that  he 
was  unusually  scrupulous  fashieeendtKt,and  that  hi*  comparative 
iO<oK««a»  la  the  atniggle  anae  moto  from  tbie  ecmpwlniiineea 
than  fteoi  anything  efae.  He  has  been  charged  with  toiaulalha, 
aad  ihmli  aene  paaad  iar  a^tttag  the  duuse  ao  te  as  to 
pionMdier  bka  «^  of  thoae  the  haiaaus  of  wHoee  iMcllect, 
together  with  their  apprehension  of  both  sides  of  a  question, 
interfere*  with  their  e.ip  Lciiy  .is  men  of  action.  But  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  view  which  represents  the  Mnxims 
as  the  mere  outcome  of  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  intriguer, 
diappointad  ilnMik  Ml  am  mat  af  ddi  nthar  tbaa  «l 
fortane 

Hb  impoitaaee  at  a  toM  aad  Mstorfeal  igaie  fa,  however, 
far  farfttM  ta  hto  lavoMaaca  ia  Utentaia.  Hb  work  in  this 

respect  consfMt  of  thfec  parte  '  letters,  Iftsuin  and  the  J^eieiwa. 

His  letters  exceed  one  hundred  in  numlxr,  and  are  biographicaDy 
valualilc,  besides  displaying  not  a  few  ol  his  literary  character- 
istics, but  i>n;.  :  cd  not  further  detain  us  'Ihe  Memoir}, 
when  they  are  read  in  their  proper  form,  yield  in  literary  merit, 
iaialerest,  and  invalaetonomemoirsof  the  time,  not  ev«i  to 
those  of  Rctz.  belweca  whom  and  L»  Rochefoucauld  there  was 
a  .strange  mixture  of  caauiy  and  esteem  which  resulted  in  a 
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wr  'ii-r  in  its  stmngencsa.  KlMlMcn  said  that  a  pirated  oJition 
fpCMwl  ID  HoUaad,  and  tMB,  despite  the  author's  protest, 
'  to  be  rqifiDted  for  mmm  thirtjr  yean.  It  has  bcm 
ptovtd  to  be  a  bkr  ceoto  U  the  work  ol  haU  a  dozea 
■Oi,  Kuod^  •  tfeM  ol  which  is  La  Rochcfaucawld's. 

M  poaihb  aft  •  tine  when  it  was 
t  of  pwi—  %>io  fnuBmml  Iteaiy  Imiety  to  copy  pea- 
mcll  in  cinrronplace  books  the  MS.  compositions  ol  their  friends 
sad  others.    Some  >'ears  after  La  Rochefoucauld's  death  a  new 
recension  appeared,  somewhat  less  incorrect  than  the  former,  but 
still  largely  adulterated,  and  this  held  its  ground  for  more  than  a 
century.    Only  in  1817  did  anything  !.ke  .'.  Kciiuinc  <■  iition  (even 
then  by  no  means  perfect)  appear.   The  Uaxims,  however,  had 
00  such  fate.   The  authc^  re-edited  them  frequently  duriof  his 
■e^  with  aitcntiaaa  aad  addftloM;  »  (ew  were  added  after  Ua 
dMA,  a«l  II  il  «Md  asw  to  priat  tiK  wliole  of  than,  at  ^tet* 
ever  tiflw  tlwy  appomd,  tofetiier.  Hios  taken,  thay  naoont  to 
about  seven  hundred  hi  namber,  in  hardly  any  caae  CMcedlBS 
half  a  page  in  length,  and  more  frequently  confined  to  t«*o  or 
three  lines.    The  view  of  conduct  which  they  illustrate  is  usually 
and  not  quite  incorrectly  summed  up  in  the  words  "  everything 
is  reducible  to  the  motive  of  self-interest  "    But  though  not 
ahadatcty  incorrect,  the  phrase  is  misleading    The  Maxtms  are 
li  no  itlpCCt  aacre  deductions  from  or  applications  of  any  such 
They  are  on  the  contrary  independent  judg- 
iditioas  «(  Kfe,  dillcMat  affections  of  the 
niad,  nd  m  iofthi  front  alntlif  taken  together,  the 
general  view  may  be  dedoced  or  rather  composed.  Sentfaaeatal 
moralists  have  protested  loudly  against  this  view,  yet  It  h  easier 
to  declaim  against  it  in  Rencral  th.m  to  find  a  n.nv  iyi  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  is  made  up  With  a  few  c-\n  |)tu)ns  La  Roche- 
foucatdd's  ma'^ims  ri-firti^cnt  tilt'  n.'.iurr.i  rt-suh  of  l!ic  n-fli-cti-m 
of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the  busitscss  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  i>.Dss<rssed  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  acute  intellect,  on 
the  conduct  and  motives  which  have  guided  himself  and  his 
frihm.  There  is  as  little  trace  in  them  of  personal  spite  as  of 
fmfmirkittkt.  Bui  the aalonirtlng  eaceaewce «t  the Btetaiy 
awdfaBB  la  urMdi  Uiey  aie  omvcyed  tt  cvea  nioie  lemtikilm 
than  the  general  soundness  of  their  «lHcal  import.    In  aniting 
the  four  qualities  of  brevity,  clearness,  fahicss  of  meaning  and 
point.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  no  riv.il.    His  .U.;x;"m5  .ire  i  <  vcr 
mere  epigrams;  ihcy  are  never  platitudes;  ihcy  arc  never  d.irk 
sayings.    He  has  pat  k o I  i In  m  so  full  of  meaning  thai  it  w  ou'.d  be 
impossible  to  pack  them  cl>?rr,  yet  there  is  no  undue  lom- 
pression;  he  hu  sharpened  their  point  to  the  utmost,  yet  there 
b  no  hw  of  mfaatnce.  The  comparison  which  occurs  most 
fceqacotfy,  and  wUcli  it  pataa|»  «a  the  whole  the  ^Mcst.  is 
thM  «(  •  bconK  flicddtei.  tad  it  «|f8^  to  the  antter  BO  le« 
than  to  the  form.  NVMhhir  ti  Idtt  imflaMwd,  yet  aoweof  tW 
workmanship  is  finical.    The  scntloent,  far  from  being  mcrefy 
hard,  as  the  sentimentalists  pretend,  has  a  vein  of  melancholy 
poetry  running  through  it  which  calls  to  mind  the  traditions  of 
La  Rochefoucauld's  devotion  to  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
The  maxims  are  never  shallow;  c.i>  h  \^  the  text  for  a  whole 
aenaoa  of  apitUcation  and  corollary  which  any  one  of  thought 
and  cqMrioMSI  cm  write.    Add  to  all  this  that  the  language  in 
•Uch  th^  m  «ifucn  k  FtaKh,  ttill  at  almost  iu  greatest 
■troigtli,  nd  ctorteiwd  iMt  o  yet  ae«  emasculated  hgr  the 
reforming  Influence  of  the  tTth  century,  and  it  It  BOl  wwaty 
to  say  more.   To  the  literary  critic  no  less  thao  to  the  man  of 
the  world  La  Rochefoucauld  r.inks  .mioit;  the  scanty  number  of 

Ekct-books  to  be  read  and  rc-rcad  with  ever  new  admiration, 
traction  and  delight. 

The  edition*  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  M/irims  f.is  the  full  title  runs, 
Rf/ftxieHS  ou  Itnttntts  rl  maximef  moralci)  pjlilishcd  in  hi<  lifetime 
bnr  the  dates  1665  Ifiiitio  princrpi).  if.//>,  1^71,  i''75.  '678.  An 
important  edition  which  appeared  after  liis  cie.iih  m  ib^jj  may  rank 
with  these.  As  long  as  the  Mtmrnrt  remained  in  the  state 
above  ilmrBiiil.  ao  cditiM  of  them  need  be  meuioned.  and  none  of 
the  enmplata  wwha  waa  poaiible.  ThepieviiMjsniorr  or  less  complete 

 Tjj  ^ yny^  Gilbert  and  Gourdault 

of  "  Cnnds  Gcrivains  dela  France,"  ^  voU. 
daa  aa  to  tht  tawtibHi  this  edition 
naaidtofliea.  Ho  ■awdiQWiitr  1 


editMii  of  the  lf««faw  bthe  socaOcd  tMHm  itt  MlW^Mn  (t«7t>): 
but  dwap  aad  handy  imucs  are  plentitol.  See  the  EngtUi  venioa 
by  C.  H>  Poa«i  (1903)  Nearly  all  the  ktui  French  critics  of  the 
lOth  centwy  have  dealt  more  or  le»^  with  La  K<xhi:fuucauld  the 
cnief  recent  monograph  on  him  is  that  of  J.  Ikiurdeau  in  theCiroaiit 
Itrmaau  jramiau  (1893).  (G.  S*.) 

LA  ngmpcAinMiANooosT.  pbamcoii  aio> 

Aim  IHHBC*  Due  Mt  (1747-1817).  TmA  locU 
former,  was  bom  at  La  Roche  Cuyon  on  the  nth  of  January 
1747,  the  son  of  Francois  Armand  de  I„i  Rochefoucauld,  due 
d'Estissac,  grand  master  of  the  roy;tl  wardrobe.  The  due  de 
Liancourt  became  an  officer  of  carbineers,  and  married  at 
seventeen.  A  visit  to  Kr  ^lind  scen'.s  to  have  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  model  farm  at  Liancourt,  where  he  reared 
cattle  imported  from  En^and  and  Switzerland.  He  also  set  op 
tp*nning  machinct  oa  hit  cat  tit,  and  fauadod  &  of  wtg 
aad  cnfU  lor  the  toat  at  toMkft^  vUeh  beeaaw  iki  itMI  tka  tealo 
dcs  Ealaatt  de  la  Patrie  under  imil  pnteethm.  Elected  to  the 
states-general  cS  1789  he  sought  m  vain  to  support  the  cause  of 
ro>-a1ty  white  furthering  the  social  reforms  he  had  at  heart.  Oa 
the  iJth  of  July,  two  dax-s  before  the  f.dl  of  the  Bastille,  he 
warned  Louis  XVI.  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  and  met 
his  exclamation  that  there  was  a  revolt  with  the  answer,  "  Ncn, 
sire,  f'erf  mnt  rfvoltitioH."  On  the  i8th  of  July  he  became 
president  of  the  Assembly.  Established  in  command  of  a  oulitaiy 
division  in  Normandy,  he  offered  Louis  a  rcfnfe  la  IbBOCa,  tm, 
(aJBag  tk  thia  cfi«t,  aaaiatcd  him  with  a  laiflt  taai  of  amiar. 
Aitct  the  cvcait  of  m  ua«f  Aqnit  f 99a  te  fed  to  SailaBd, 
«Im»  fee  tlw  fVMt  «l  Afthor  Yeoni;  and  thence  paaed  to 
Amcifet.  After  the  aaliatfnttton  of  Ids  cousin,  Louis- Alexandre, 
due  de  La  Rochcfour.iMM  d'En%'ille,  at  r.i;<irs  0:1  the  [4ih  of 
September  i;g;  he  assumed  the  title  of  due  lie  L.i  KiHt'.efiueauld. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1790.  but  received  smnll  favour  from 
NafKileon.  At  the  Restoration  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers, 
but  l.<)uis  XVHI.  refu-scd  to  reinstate  him  as  master  of  the 
wardrobe,  although  his  father  had  paid  400,000  francs  for 
the  honoor.   Successive  governments,  revolutionary  and  otlMh- 

wfac^  leeogabed  the  value  of  bit  iattitmioBt  at  Ltaacowt, 
and  nfe  was  far  twtntV'tlmc  ytut  aoTCnuatat  ftmwiftor  of  Mb 
school  of  artt  aad  outs,  vUdi  had  been  removed  to  Chitons. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  vaccination  In  France; 

he  establiihed  a  (lisi'ciisi-.ry  in  Paris,  and  he  w.-is  .in  .iitive 
member  of  the  untr.il  IxLirds  of  adminis-tratioii  tor  h.  1- |.i;.vls, 
pri!:jini  and  aKriculf.ire.  H.s  opposition  to  the  gi 'vernr.:i  ni  in 
the  House  of  Peers  led  to  his  removal  in  iSs?  from  the  honorary 
position-s  he  held,  while  the  vaccination  committee,  of  which 
he  was  president ,  was  suppressed.  The  academies  of  science  and 
of  medicine  admitted  hha  to  tbdr  nembeiship  by  way  of 
Moteit.  OCBdal  hosfility  pursued  him  cvea  after  bit  death 
(>7th  of  Much  tt>7) ,  tor  the  old  popib  of  bb  tdwol  «m  dun|td 
by  the  military  at  bis  fnneraL  His  works,  chiefly  on  economic 
questions,  include  books  00  the  English  system  of  taxation, 
poor-relief  and  education. 

His  eldest  son.  Frank's,  doc  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (i765-r8i8). 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Houae  of  Peers.  The  second,  Atcuinure, 
comte  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (1767-1841),  married  a  San  Domingo 
heiress  alliol  10  the  t(e.iuliarn.ii%  family.  Mnie  de  Roclirfoueauld 
liec.ime  dame  d  hinirr  ,jr  to  (he  rmpn  »s  Jiw  |  I'lnn',  .uul  lti<  ir  rldi  sl 
daughter  m:irrie  1  .i  tirothi  r  in-Uiw  of  Pauline  Uonaparte.  Princess 
ilorghe^v  l-.i  Koi  heloi:r.i'.iUI  became  ambassador  succes«ivrly  to 
Vienna  (likK)  and  lu  the  iiasue  (1808- 18 10), where  he  negotiated 
the  union  01  Holland  with  France.  During  the  "  Hundred  Days  " 
be  was  made  a  peer  of  Fiaooa.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
philattthK|to  imri^ggMta^ttebaeam         to  the  Chaoternad 


peerage  in  iSji. 

The  third  son,  Frfdiric  Caftan,  marqui-;  <li-  I  .1  Rixhcfoui.intd- 
Liancourt  (1779-lMj),  wa*  a  zealous  philanthropi-tt  and  a  p.irti<kin 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  He  took  no  part  in  politics  after  lK4i. 
The  narquja  wnMe  oaagcial  oiMaiioM^noUbly  on  pntoa  adwriniitta; 

_  .aadhi'***'***^ 

and  poemi. 


Coodotcet; 


Mt  Ite  SMite  W  La  Ba#MfcWBMM  OM  tfM  fli 

aadhc  was  Mt  a»tlar  oTatM  ymSkmmt 


LA  ROCHBJACQUELini.  DB.  the  name  of  an  andent  Fkeadi 

f.imily  of  l,a  Wndee,  celebrated  for  its  deNuiion  to.4he  throne 
during  and  after  the  Revolution.  Ilsoriginainaroe  was  Duvnger^ 
dariwtd  ftooi  a  M  aMr  Bnmitt  la  IWioai  aad  iu : 
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ii  traceable  to  the  13th  century.  Ir  r-os  Cil  D^.-trccr 
mAfJjcd  Kcncc,  ht:ue!>!>  of  Jatqucs  Lciiuiiui,  sn-ii^ntuj  <Jl-  La 
Rochcjacquekin,  who^e  name  he  assumed  Hij  grandson, 
Louis  Duverger,  scignrur  dc  La  Rochciacquckin,  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Arques,  other  members  of  the  lamiW  W«W  «1m  diuiofuuhed 
soliJiers,  and  the  scifoiory  wait  raisca  M  ft  MMlaMp  m4  SMr- 
Quifftic  la  rawd  lor  tlmr  tendoei* 

At  tlte  «ttU»te«k  of  iIm  levobitioii  tlte  chkf  of  tlie  UvaJHy 
was  HcNRi  Louis  Aucustc,  nuBqim  de  La  Rodiejacqutkin, 
mattchal  de  etmp  in  the  royal  army,  who  had  three  10ns  named 
atlfr  himself — Hciui.  Louis  an^I  Ai.l:l-,il  T'u:  nur^j^ii  'li  1 
^liiuad  with  Ins  second  son  Loui»  a,l  ihc  Itnic  ul  ihc  cmigranon 
of  the  noblL-s.  lie  ctucrcd  the ICtvitt «!  QmM  BlttaiD,  nd  died 
in  San  Doming  in  i&oi. 

Henri,  comte  de  La  Rochejacquelein,  born  at  Dubertien, 
Itear  Oiiti'ton,  sur  Sevres,  on  the  Mih  of  Atigust  1772,  did  not 
Miigraic  wtili  his  father.  He  served  in  the  constitutional 
IMrd  of  Ui«  kiof,  and  lemaincd  in  Pacia  till  ihe  eiwoitwo  of 
Louia  XVt.  He  tbea  todi  refuge  with  the  majqiui  de  Locun 
on  his  own  estates  in  Poitou.  When  the  anti-clerical  policy 
of  the  revolutionary  powers  provoked  the  rising  of  the  peasantry 
of  La  Vendue,  he  put  himsLlf  at  the  head  of  the  >  1  <  f  his 
neighbourhood,  and  came  rapidly  to  the  froal  among  Ltit  giiUlc- 
men  whom  the  peasants  took  for  leaders.  In  spite  of  his  youth 
and  his  reluctance  to  assume  the  responsibility,  be  was  cho»cn 
as  commander-in-chief  after  liic  defeat  of  the  Vendcans  by  the 
republican!  at  Cholet.  His  brilliant  personal  courage,  his 
amiability  and  kit  loyalty  to  the  cause  make  him  a  very  attractive 
fitiif«»  but  a  canmander-in-cUcI  of  the  VfnitfaiM,  hIm  caaia 
iod  weot  u  they  pleased,  had  tttde  teat  power  or  opporttmby 
to  display  the  qualities  of  a  general.  The  comte  de  La  Roche- 
jacquelein had  in  fact  to  obey  his  army,  and  could  only  display 
hi",  personal  valour  in  nc'.ion.  He  could  not  avert  the  niislatcn 
p<jli(  y  which  led  to  the  rout  at  Le  Mans,  and  was  finally  shot 
in  an  obseurc  skirmish  at  Nouaillion  the  4lh  of  March  I7g4 

Loi;is,  marquis  dc  La  Kochcjacquclcin,  the  younger  brother 
of  Henri,  accompanied  his  father  in  the  emigntion,  served  in 
the  amy  of  Condi,  and  entered  the  service  of  England  in  America. 
Bientiuned  to  France  during  the  Consulate,  and  in  1801  manied 
tbt  narquisc  de  Loaue,  mdow  of  hit  hi«thcff%  fikad,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Cholet.  Varb  toobe  VUiofae  de 
Donnlssan,  born  at  Vtrsailles  on  the  25th  of  Oftober  1771, 
b«;lonj;ed  to  a  court  family  and  was  the  god-daughter  of  Mme 
Victoire,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  Al  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
tnirricd  the  marquis  de  Lescurc,  ivhom  she  accompanied  in  the 
war  of  La  Vendue  After  his  death  she  went  thrniigh  various 
adventures  recorded  in  her  memoirs,  first  published  al  Bordeaux 
In  1S15.  They  are  of  extreme  interest,  and  give  a  remarkable 
pictttic  of  the  war  and  tbc  loilunes  of  the  royalists.  She  saved 
mtKli  of  her  own  property  and  her  6nt  husband's,  when  a  con- 
cQIalory  policy  wai  adopted  after  the  faH  of  the  Tenomta. 
After  her  aec«id  marrbfe  Ae  8«ed  wtth  her  hndiaiid  oa  her 
estates,  both  refusing  all  ofTcrs  to  take  service  with  Kapolcon. 
In  1814  ihcy  lo<?k  an  active  part  in  the  royalist  movement  in 
and  about  Bordeaux.  In  1S15  the  marquis  endeavoured  to 
brinf!  about  another  Vcndcan  rising  for  the  king,  and  was 
shot  in  a  slcirmish  with  the  Imperialist  forces  at  the  Tont  dcs 
M.irthcs  on  the  4th  of  June  181 5.  The  matquiadied  at  Orleans 
in  i.8i7. 

Their  eUcst  aea,  Hsati  Atrowis  GmMV»  muqfOt  dc  La 
Eochejac^lein.  bora  at  ChMeaa  Otna  Is  the  Gireade  aa 

the  28th  of  September  iSoj,  was  educated  as  a  soHier.  served 

in  Spain  In  i8;>,  and  as  a  %'oluntecr  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  i8j8.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  adhered  to  the 
legitimist  policv  of  his  family,  but  he  became  reconciled  to  the 
government  of  Napoleon  III.  and  was  mainly  known  as  a  clerical 
orator  and  pbiUnthropisl.  He  died  oa  the  7th  of  January 
1867. 

His  son  and  iMrce^r,  Jxtuen  Marie  Caston,  born  al  Chart  res 
on  the  17th  of  March  1833,  was  an  active  legitimist  deputy 
Id  the  Aaeaibtjr  cheeea  at  the  dgee  of  the  Gcnnaa  War  of 


iS;o-i.S-i  He  was  a  itrong  opponent  ofTIiicrs,  and  -o-.tin  ^  1 
to  contest  cun&tiiuenclcs  as  a  legilinust  with  \ar>ing  luriuuc* 
till  his  dc.'itli  111  iS<^7 

Avrnouifit.i  —Jlcnn  de  La  Ruihe^aiqueUiH  ti  U  gutrrt  id*  it 
Ven^it  d'apris  its  iMumtnti  intiui  (Niort,  1690);  A.  F.  Ncttcmeni. 
Vu  4*  Mm*  la  Marqunt  4«  Lt  Bmkfjvcmtnm  {Paris,  ttft)  Tie 
U*m0in  of  (ho  nuiquiae  Mfa  tiaialtead, into  Bedah  by  Sir 
Walter  S€oH,  and  niwl  at  e  irtilnnie  nf " roiiitrtleT"'^rT " 
(Edinbuisb,  i&zj). 

LA  WeiaUM,  a  aoipoft  of  wutera  France,  capital  of  the 

department  of  Charcnte-Inferieurv,  qo  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kanics 
on  the  railway  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  (iqo6)  town  24.5)4,  commune 
:  ;  "  I  .i  Rot  htllc  is  silu.iled  on  the  .Vlliiilic  coaft  on  .m 
inlcl  opening  olT  i)ic  great  bay  ill  which  lie  the  l^].llldb  oi  Ke 
and  Olercn.  lis  loriuiLaiions,  constructed  by  V.'uLan.  Iu\e  a 
circuit  of  j)  m.  with  seven  gaUOk  Towards  the  *ca  arc  three 
towers,  of  which  the  oldest  b  that  of  St  Nicholas.  The 

apartment  in  the  first  itorey  was  formerly  used  as  a  chapel. 
The  Chain  Tower,  bttik  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
is  so  called  fnaa  the  chaia  which  gnarded  the  harboar  at  tUa 
point;  the  catranee  to  the  tide)  haah  was  at  oae  time  naaacd 
by  a  great  pointed  arch  between  the  two  towers.  The  laotera 
tower  (i44$-i476),  seven  storeys  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire  and  was  once  used  as  a  lighthouse.  Of  the  .Ancier.l  gateways 
only  one  has  been  preserved  in  its  ciuirtty,  that  of  the  "  firu>ic 
Ilorloge,"  a  huge  scjuare  tower  of  the  J4lh  or  15th  century, 
the  corner  turrets  o(  which  hav«  been  surmounted  with  trophies 
since  1746.  The  cathedral  of  La  Rochelle  (St  Louis  or  St 
Bartholomew)  is  a  heavy  Ciedan  building  (1742-1762)  with  a 
dome  above  the  transept,  ended  on  the  site  of  the  M 
chanh  of  St  BarthelaaMew,  dtstiojred  ia  the  tith  ceatatjr  ead 
aow  lepif seated  Iht  a  solitary  tower  dating  from  the  X4t]t 
ceniuiy.  Externally  the  town-house  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  islh  century  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  furlress,  though  its  severity  is  much  relieved  by  the  bcaulilul 
carving  of  the  iw»3  ciUrJnces,  of  the  machicol.ttit-ns  and  of  the 
two  belfries.  The  buildings  looking  into  the  inner  court  arc  in 
the  Renaissance  style  (i6ih  and  early  17th  centuries)  and 
contain  several  fine  apartments.  In  the  old  episcopal  palace 
(which  was  in  turn  the  residence  of  Sully*  the  pnnce  of  Condf, 
Louis  XIII..  and  Anae  of  AastTia,aad  the  scene  of  the  awarlaie 
ofA|phons»VLatPeftM|iriidthapriace»otSaini!y}a(MaiaMda> 
tina  naa  been  provided  fora1Ibniiy,acollectka  of  records  sad 

a  museum  of  art  and  antiquities.  Other  buildings  of  note  arc 
an  arsenal  with  an  artillery  museum,  a  large  hospital,  a  speti.il 
Protestant  hospil.il,  a  niilil.iry  ho^|>ilal  and  a  lunatic  A.i>lum 
for  the  depart  ment.  In  I  he  botaiiii  al  gardens  thcie  are  mustuiris 
of  n.itural  history,  Mediev.il  anil  Ker.aissancc  houfcs  give  a 
peculiar  character  to  certain  di:,iticls:  several  have  French, 
Latin  or  Greek  inscriptions  of  a  moral  or  religious  turn  and  ia 
gcacfal  of  Protestant  origia.  Of  these  old  houses  tJu  most 
iatcmtiag  is  oae  buflt  in  the  nidddle  of  the  i6ib  ceottiry  and 
maady  hnown  a%  that  of  Henry  II.  The  paradfr-giawnd, 
wMcB  forms  the  princip.^t  public  square,  occupies  the  titeof  the 
r.Tslte  demolished  111  i  y/o.  Some  of  the  streets  fiave  side-arciJc!; ; 
the  public  wells  aic  fed  from  a  large  re^rvoir  in  the  Champ 
de  M.irs.  and  among  the  promenades  arc  the  Cours  dcs  Dames 
with  the  sialue  of  Admiral  Dufverrf,  and  ouliide  the  Chamiyer 
Park  on  the  we^t  front  of  the  r.imparts.  anil  the  Mail,  a  bcautiiul 
piece  of  greensward.  In  this  directioa  ate  ibc  sci-balbing 
establishments. 

La  Rochelle  is  the  scat  of  a  Uahoptk  and  a  mcfect,  and  baa 
triboaab  of  first  instance  aad  of  diaaiberof  com- 

merce and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  ct  France;  Its  educational 
establishments  include  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  ]yc(t  and 
a  training  college  for  girls.  Ship-buildinf,  saw-milling  andtl.e 
manufacture  of  briquettes  and  chemicak,  sardine  and  tunny- 
preserving  and  petroleum-refining  arc  among  the  industritik 
I'he  raring  of  oyMers  and  mussels  and  the  cxploitalioa  of  salt 
marshes  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 

The  inlet  of  La  Rochelle  is  protected  by  a  stone  mcde  coa- 
strutted  by  WcheUea  aad  visible  at  bvUda.  The  hatboui.  oae 
of  the  safest  aa  the  ceiet,  isoaleisd  bfachaaad  eyfB^de.ka|t 
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an  oatrr  TiaT^xjuT  oprninj:  on  the  one  hand  into  a 
Iwttng  basin,  on  the  other  into  a  tidal  basin  «-ilh  another  floating 
hi5in  .lu'joiniogft.  Behind  the  tidal  hasin  is  the  Maubec  reservoir, 
ihfwiicrs  of  which,  alone  ""i^h  those  of  the  Marairi  ransl,  hrip 
(0  stour  the  port  ami  ravipablc  channel.  S.Mnf  sa^Iinc  <.hipi 
are  engaged  in  the  hshcrics,  and  the  6sh  market  ol  La  K<h  hcilc  is 
the  moA  important  on  the «fist  coast.  The  harbour  Ls,  ho\^ ever, 
iaaoccaijble  to  ti»  krgett  vewh.  for  the  accommodation  of 
«lidi  tbepoti  «f  Ia  Pallkc,  iatusnrated  in  iSgt.  was  created, 
lying:  about  j  au  W3>W.  fli  I*  RtdicBe^  tUt  yoR  «pa«  into 
tie  bay  oppodte  tie  cMerA  eftwuifry  «f  the  fahmd  et  M. 

It  was  artificially  excavated  and  affords  safe  anchorage  in  all 
»father».  The  outer  port,  protected  by  two  jetties,  has  an  area 
of  :q  acrrs  and  a  depth  of  16}  ft.  below  lowest  tidc-lcvil.  At 
the  eslremity  of  the  breakwater  is  a  wharf  where  ships  may 
discharge  without  entering  the  basin.  A  lock  connects  with 
the  inaer  baiia,  irinch  has  an  area  of  37  acres,  with  5900  ft.  of 
fHQriCe,  •  "'tflfffW  depth  of  }8  ft.,  and  depths  of  29)  ft.  and 
jlft.atUgli.iMq>SBdniii|tidcik  Cooaectcd  with  Uie  basin 
an  two  srsTing  dodci.  Lt  MBce  to  tcgaler  conwonktion 
with  South  America  hf  the  vesseti  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  hf  those  of  other  companies  with  London, 
America,  West  Africa,  Epypt  and  the  Far  East.  The  pOIt  has 
petroleum  refineries  and  chemical  m.inure  works. 

In  1906  there  cntcrrd  the  [xirt  o(  La  Ko(h<lIc.  ir.( lulling  the 
dock  of  La  Pallice,  441  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  bjg.ojS,  and 
ckned  468  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  664,861  (of  which  jjs  of 
t«i,i46  tOM  ckwcd  with  btllect).  These  figures  do  not  include 
vends  csm&k  I^mdi  or  ckailMf  isr,  ethtf  petta  hi  France. 
The  faaports  (vafaie,  ^,fjtfyaao  fa  1900  as  compared  with 
{1478,000  In  1907)  indnoecaiMeMlpiUBt  fuel,  superphosphates, 
■atanl  phosphates,  nitrate  W  toin,  fiyiites,  building-timber, 
wines  and  alcohol,  pitch,  diM  eodHnh,  petroleum,  jute,  wood- 
pulp.  Ejiports  (value,  {1,194,000  in  1900  ;  £i,q 70.000  in  1907) 
tnctude  wine  and  brandy,  fancy  foods,  woven  goods,  garments, 
iUbi^  eoel  nd  hdqneltcs,  fnmhaic,  potatoes. 

w  Kupeua.  It  iWKMigoii  to  tne  Denmy  01  uwmuMii,  wwcn  was 

>nnexed  by  the  duke  of  Aquitatne  and  succeeded  Chltclaillon  as 
chief  town  in  Auni*.  In  1199  it  received  a  communal  charter  fmm 
K.lcanor,  ducheu  of  Cuienne.  and  it  wa«  in  its  harbour  that  John 
LirkUnd  diMrmbarked  when  he  came  to  tr>'  to  recover  the  domains 
•eizcd  by  Philip  Auei)stu«.  Oplured  by  Loui*  VIII.  in  13»4,  it 
was  restored  to  the  Rnslish  in  I360  by  the  treatv  of  Br^tigny,  but 
it  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  foretgner  when  Uu  Cuc^clin  recovered 
SUntoaae.  OmiiK  the  Mtb,  istii  and  iMh  ceaturics  La  Rochclk, 
then  aa  ahaoit  {•dapendent  comiaanck  was  one  of  the  gitat  maritime 
cities  of  Franee.  riom  its  liaibour  in  140a  Jean  de  B^thvncoun 
set  out  for  the  eoiK|iiest  of  the  Canaries,  and  its  teamen  were  the 
firvt  to  turn  to  account  the  discovery  of  the  new  »>irld.  The  salt- 
l»x  provolccd  .>  n  lH  llio:!  .i[  Ki»  t:rlli-  wliirli  Ki.iiiii'*  I.  repre»sed 
•a  perton;  jn  i^M  the  town  secured  exemption  by  the  paymcat  ol 
kIus-c  sum.  At  the  Reformation  La  RochcUe  early  became  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  Calvinism,  and  during  the  religious  wars  it 
enaed  pi l»am«ni  which  preyed  on  Catholic  \T<aelsin  the  Channel  and 
a>  the  UIgb  aae&  In  1571  a  synod  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
France  waa  ImU  within  its  wall*  under  the  presidency  of  Beza  for  the 
purpose  of  drawins  up  a  confceuon  of  failn.  After  the  mauacrc  of 
St  Rartholomew,  La  Rcichcllo  hild  otn  for  six  and  a  half  month* 
»;sin>.t  the  Catholic  army,  «hii  !i  was  ultim.Hcly  oUlipif!  to  r-iise  the 
»»we  alter  losinj;  more  than  lo.cioo  men.    The  peace  of  the  i4th  of 

te'  IS73<  iiencd  by  the  people  of  La  RochcUe  in  the  name  of  all  the 
cstant  party,  Erantcd  the  Cabinists  full  liberty  of  worship  ia 
aewjii  places  01  safety.  Under  Hcnr^-  the  town  remamed  quiet, 
Im  Miner  Louis  XII I.  it  put  Itself  again  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot 
PIflf.  Its Viaaela  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  and  stopped 
the  CsaMMnS  «f  Bgfdcaux.  and  also  aeized  the  islands  of  R6  and 
Ollron  and  aevetal  vessels  of  the  royal  fleet.  Richelieu  then  re- 
vived to  subdue  the  town  once  for  all.  In  spite  of  the  asiustance 
Rndcrcd  by  the  English  troops  under  Buckingham  and  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  energy  of  their  mayor  Cuiton,  the  [leople  of  La  Rochelle 
wtre  obliged  to  capitulate  after  a  year's  sieac  (October  |6>8) 
Dariag  dm  iDvanniiiat  Richeliau  niaid  the  ccfebrated  mole  which 
otr the  town  from  the  open  sea.  La  Rochelle  then  became  the 
principal  port  for  the  trade  between  France  and  the  colony  of  Can.ida 
•'lit  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  deprived  It  of  some 
'h'>Lt^fwltof  its  most  industrious  inhabitants,  and  iheioMof  ('an.]da 
'  y  1  rjnce  completed  for  the  time  the  ruin  of  its  commerce,  lis 
gnvatcers,  bosi'!^,  ma^tbum^svigiotous  struggle  with  the  k.ngU»h 
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the  department  of  Vctidfe,  OH  sa  ewtiiiciice  on  the  right  hairit 

of  the  \rm,  4S  m.  S.  of  Nantes  0-1  thr  railway  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  (loo^i)  town  I0.666,  commune  i  V6S5-  The  castle  of  La 
Roche,  which  probably  c^i^tcd  before  the  time  o(  the  crus.id(«;, 
and  was  frequently  attacked  or  taken  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  and  in  the  wan  of  religion,  was  finally  dismantled  under 
L«uis  XnL  When  Napoleon  in  1804  made  this  place,  then  ol 
no  iuipartMW^  iht  chief  town  of  a  department,  the  sioncs  frooi 
iu  laiae  wan  tapbycd  ia  the  cfocltao  of  the  edntaiiuatieo 
buiWings,  whfch.  hetog  ril  pwiaetJ  H  — et  tiUK  m  m<il  pli», 
have  a  monotoootis  effect.  The  equestrian  HaMe  flf  Ntpeleoa  I. 
in  an  immense  square  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  town;  the 
staiiic  of  General  Travot,  who  was  engaged  in  the  "  pacification  " 
of  La  Vendee;  the  muvum,  with  several  paintings  by  P.  Baudrr, 
a  native  artist,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  town,  arc  theoaqf 
objects  of  interest.  Napoleon- Vendee  and  Bourbon- Vendfe,  the 
names  hone  hy  Uw  town  according  to  tlie  dominance  of  cither 
dyiMBNy,  tfm  flMt  !•  the  OfteiBal  mum  after  the  eeeohitioa  at 
itfs.  TlotewfcthBwaeiaiwfcctMdacwwtdf  «1M» 
end  has  a  trlhaoal  of  int  faistance,  •  ctoihcr  of  imimaUi  a 
branch  of  the  Bsnh  of  France,  a  lyde  for  hoyt  mi  lirtahlC 
college's  for  both  scxe<  It  h  a  r-  irkct  for  farm-produce,  horses 
and  cattle,  and  h.^s  tlour-miUi.  1  he  doR  fairs  of  La  Roche  are 
well  known. 

LAROMIOUlfiRE.  PIERRB  (1736-18^7).  French  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Livignac  on  the  3rd  of  Novcniber  1756,  and  died  on 
the  tith  of  Augtist  1837  in  Paris.  As  professor  of  i^ilosophy 
at  Tooloose  he  was  unsuccessftU  and  inoMCd  the  censure  if 
the  padiuBeat  hf  a  tbcris  00  the  righu  «(  pmpcitar  fB  oMMieiiea 
wUbtaaatfaa.  SahecqneMly  he  came  la  Fm.  whent  he  «M 
appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the  fieole  Normah  sad  kctvnt 
in  the  Prytan^e.  In  1799  he  was  made  a  n>embcr  of  the  TY^ 
bunate,  and  in  1833  of  the  Academy  of  Mor.il  and  Political 
Saence.  In  1793  he  puljlished  I'rcjcl  d'fUmcnts  de  mtlaphysiqve, 
a  work  characterized  by  Uuidiiy  and  excellence  of  style  Hr 
wrote  also  two  Ufmoircs,  read  before  the  Institute,  Lts  Paradoxei 
de  CendiUac  (1805)  and  Uions  dt  pkUut^  (1815-1818)- 
's  philosophy  ia  iBtcrestug  aa  a  revolt  sgsinst 
phyalelmtaJ  pejuihuhigy  ef  the  astural  scientisu, 
suchasQteoki  IteffiUllillltiillllhimrn  ihn  r  rajrrhnlmirel 
phenomeaa  wMdieuihe  traced  dhectly  to  purely  phyrinieainee, 

and  the  action<;  of  the  sotil  which  originate  from  within  itself. 
Psyrholo-iv  was  not  fi>r  liim  a  branch  of  physiology,  nor  on  the 
o'hcr  har.d  d:d  he  piye  to  his  theory  an  abstruse  metaphysical 
basis.  A  pupil  of  Condillac  and  indebted  for  much  of  his  ideology 
to  Destutt  de  Tracy,  he  attached  a  fuller  importance  to  Attentioo 
at  a  psychic  faculty.  Attention  provides  the  facts.  Comparison 
groups  and  combines  them,  while  Reason  systematizes  and 
explains.  The  ioy)  is  active  ia  its  choice,  f^;  is  endowed  with  hte* 
w{n.sadis,thaefMt^fauMNtaL  ^astml  science  at  a  oiitM 
of  discovery  he  had  M  respect  Re  held  that  its  judvacatt  an^ 
at  the  best,  slstcmeau  of  identity,  and  that  its  so-caHed  dt>> 
covcncs  arc  merely  the  reiteration,  in  a  new  form,  of  previous 
truisms.  L-iromiguldre  was  not  the  first  to  develop  these  views; 
he  owed  much  to  Condillac,  Destutt  de  Trai  y  :\nil  (  .ilKints.  But, 
owing  to  the  acctiracy  of  his  language  and  the  purity  of  his  style, 
his  works  had  great  influence,  especially  over  Armand  Marnist, 
CsrdaiHac  and  Cowshi.  A  kciure  of  his  in  the  £cole  Normsle 
iwipmsctf  Cwdn  ao  mmtfif  that  he  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
t  he  study  of  philosophy.  Jouflrey  and  "ndne  sgice  la  dcKtihiag 
him  as  one  of  the  great  thinlteTS  of  the  tgth  eeattay. 

See  Daaihon.  btai  tmr  b  (^ihsofhie  ra  Fnmu  a*  XtX*  sfMrt 
Biran,  Caa—  dtt  litems  it  vkOoiopkf,  Victor  Ceuain,  iV  JfUhadl 
riM  i*  Amiiyn\  Daunou.  iiotut  mr  Lammitmih*.  H  Tfine.  lai 
PhUosopbet  doMsiques  du  XIX'  siieU.  Calicn  AmotilL.  Ettide  tur 
Laromttmiire;  CoBtpavii,  Nitt  *«'  LttromiguHre ;  Ferra«,  Sptrilnal- 
itmt  HlMnHmmt  r.  Ftokvet,  Lu  UtoUt***- 

UBKA.  HAMANO  JOSt  DB  (i8oq-i4m),  Spairfdi  Mtirbt( 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1809.  His  father  served  as  a  i 
docssr  to  ihe  WmA  &mr,  aad  iraa  coopdM  lo 
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Peninsula  wiih  his  iamUy  in  1811.  In  iSt;  Larra  returned  to 
Spiin,  knowing  iaa  Spuish  than  French,  il  i,  n  iure  was 
disorderly,  hit  education  was  uupcrfecl,  and.  oitrr  futile  alicmpu 
to  obuio  a  degree  in  medicine  or  law,  be  made  an  Imprudent 
mrriagr  at  tiM  at*  fl<  tw«nl|r>  brate  with  hii  relatives  and 
hMune  a  JooiBdlK.  Ob  dnsiikfllAptiliSai  he  produced  his 
fint  pby,  N»  m4s  moHndar,  Uwd  on  two  pieow  Iqr  Sate  and 
Dieulafoy.  Thou^  wanting  in  originality,  ft  b  briUanffy 
written,  and  held  the  stage  for  many  years.  On  the  24th  of 
September  18^  he  produced  Mmms,  a  play  bas<^  on  hii  own 
historical  novel.  El  Dwul  dt  D«H  Enrique  d  DdUtUc  (18^4). 
The  drama  and  novel  are  interesting  as  experiments,  but  Larra 
was  euentially  a  journalist,  and  the  increased  liberty  of  the  press 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  gave  his  caustic  talent  an 
amidat  field,  lie  was  already  famous  under  the  pseudonyms  of 
"Jmu  titm  de  Jlimipib''  «id  "fitf"  *likh  he  mad  in 
B  FitmUt  HMtitr  aad  U  IMSite  BtpM*  mfmMy. 
Madrid  laughed  at  his  grim  humour;  mSnislers  feared  bit 
vitriolic  pen  and  courted  him  assiduously;  be  was  elected  as 
deputy  for  Avtia,  and  a  great  career  seemed  to  lie  before  him. 
But  the  era  of  military  proHuiuMmifitlcs  ruined  his  personal 
pros|K'ct.s  and  patriotic  pians.  His  writing  looL  on  a  more 
•ombre  itngc,  dom*»tic  troubles  ioctcas4.-d  his  pessimism,  and, 
In  consequence  of  a  disastrous  love-aCtir,  he  committed  suicide 
en  the  1  jtk«(  Fcbmaiy  if|)7.  Lain  lived  long  enough  to  prove 
UmMif  Ite  fnMtMt  iMiti  willir  tbat  Spain  can  boast  during 
theiglhocntliiy.  He  wrote  at  great  speed  with  the  fnmlant  leu 
of  tke  cemor  Mfoic  his  eyes,  but  no  sign  of  IwAr  b  dtaomiUe 
in  his  work,  and  the  dixtrriiy  wiih  which  he  aims  his  venomous 
shafts  is  amazing.  IIis  political  instinct,  his  abundance  of  ideas 
and  his  forcible,  mord.inl  style  would  have  given  him  a  foremost 
position  at  any  time  arni  in  any  country;  in  Spain,  and  in  his 
own  period,  ihi-y  placed  him  beyond  all  rivalry.       (J.  F  -K.) 

LARSA  (Rihlicd  EUdsar,  Gen.  xiv.  1),  an  imponani  dly 
of  aodcnl  Babylonia,  the  site  of  the  worship  of  the  sun-god, 
Slwiinwi''.  TT'^f  t***  by  the  ancient  ruin  mound  of  Senkcreh 
(SiP>wi)i  It  hf  1$  n.  S.E.  of  lb*  niin  mounds  of  Warka 
(inc.  Bneh),  acu  the  mt  bank  ^  IIm  Skati«>-Nil  canaL 
Larsa  is  mentioned  in  Babylonian  iftSCrfptionS  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Ur-Gur,  j;oo  or  2800  n c,  who  built  or  ti  inl  the 
tifixw'il  (stage-tower)  of  K-B.xbbar,  the  temple  ol  ^hamash. 
Pulitically  it  came  into  special  [jromincncc  at  the  time  of  the 
Etamite  conquest,  when  it  was  made  ihe  centre  of  Elamite 
dominion  in  Babylonia,  perhaps  as  a  special  check  upon  the 
arifbboudiig  Ercch,  which  had  played  «  pnwunent  part  in  the 
IwllUiitu  t9  the  Elamitcs.  At  lh«  tin*  of  Khammurabi's 
■ifiiwifirt  JKiniilb  wiih  the  Eiamita  w^uciwi  it  wa*  ndad 
by  an  EhmiulEmg  aamcd  Eifaku,  d»  Aibdi  of  the  BlUtw 
called  Rim-Sin  by  his  Semitic  subjects.  It  finally  lost  its  in- 
ile^)cnd(nce  under  Samsu-iluna,  son  of  Khammurabi.  c.  1900 
B.C.  and  from  that  lime  until  !  >  1  1  sc  of  the  Babylonian 
period  it  wa^  a  subjrt  t  city  oi  i>.il>vJon.  Lofius  coiuiuclcd 
excavations  at  this  site  in  J854.  lie  dt-scribcs  the  ruins  as 
oonsksuog  oi  a  low,  circuUr  piaiform,  about  4}  m.  in  circum- 
lOPcnce,  rising  gradually  from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  a  central 
mound  70  (t.  hi|h.  This  lepntenu  tbe  Mcient  titgural  of  the 
temfde  of  Shamab,  which  wm  ia  pait  eq>lored  by  Loftus. 
From  the  inaai|pUaaft  iMlBd  IImw  it  VMHS  that,  besides  the 
kings  already  nientiton«d,  Khanmnmlil,  Blini>»bllriash  (buryas) 
antl  the  great  N>  buchadrtzzar  restored  or  rebuilt  the  temple 
o(  Sh.ini.-Lsh.  The  ixca\ai ioivs  at  Senkcreh  Mwre  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  discovery  of  inscribed  remains,  consisting 
of  clay  tablets,  chictly  conlcacU,  but  including  also  an  tm- 
poriant  mathematical  tablet  and  a  number  of  tablets  of  a 
dcacnpUon  almost  pcculiaf  to  Senkcreh,  exhibiting  in  bas- 
■eilci  tcrncs  of  everyday  life.  Leilus  found  also  the  remains 
«r  en  mckat  Babybidu  cenwieiy.  FMn  ite  ndM  it  would 
ivpeu  that  Stetoeh  cwsed  to  be  iabibhed  at  tt  ioM  aiker 
the  iVnhii  ooBOQCsL. 
SeeW.K.UftiM.aal«MiaMf5arla»a(i857).  (JP.V*) 
LARTET,  EIXJUARD  (1S01-1S7O,  French  archaeoT.jgist, 
ytis  bom  in  1801  near  Casiclnau-Barbarens,  departmcni  of 


Gcrs,  France,  where  his  family  had  lived  for  mote  than  five 
hundred  years.  He  w.is  educated  for  the  law  at  Auch  aitd 
Toulouse,  but  having  private  means  elected  to  devote  himself 
to  science.  The  then  recent  work  of  Cuvier  on  fosul  mammaliA 
encouraged  Lartet  in  excavations  which  led  in  i^M  to  bit  fing 
discovery  of  fossil  remains  in  the  nrighbcuriwed  of  Awh» 
Tbcpodennid  be  devMcd  bb  wbde  lino  to  •  «iMBeUe 
cnnludoB  of  tbe  Pimdi  cavci,  bb  fint  pabBcedan  oa  tibe 
subject  boing  Tlte  Aniiquily  of  Ma»  in  Weslcrn  Europe 
(1S60).  followed  in  1S61  by  Ncu>  RcMorehet  on  ihe  CoaeitUmc* 
0/  Man  and  cf  the  Greai  Fossil  Mammiftrs  ckaracUristic  ^  the 
Liifl  CeologUal  Period.  In  this  paper  he  made  public  the  results 
of  his  discoveries  in  the  cave  of  Aurignac,  where  evidence  exulted 
of  tlie  contemporaneous  existence  of  man  and  extinct  tftffm"ir'f 
In  his  work  in  the  Terigocd dbtiict  Lartet  had  the  aidflf  Bcaqf 
Christy  (4JB.).  Till  fii  ii  iin  fiiml  iif  ilii  ii  jniiii  w  i< en Iwa efi|ineri4 
ia  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  Doxdogne.  caves  aad  COirtnrta, 
pabtiibad  io  Bmm  mUaUff^u  (1864).  The  importaat  d»- 
coverfcR  bi  tbe  Madifcoie  cave  and  elsewhere  were  published 
L>  Lj'tct  and  Christy  under  the  title  Rdiquiae  Aquilaniciit, 
iS.t  ill!.;  part  appearing  in  iS6s.  Christy  died  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  but  Lartet  continued  it  until  his  breakdown 
in  health  in  i&;o.  The  most  modest  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  of  the  founders  of  modern  palaeontology,  Lartet 's  work 
had  previously  been  publicly  recognised  by  bis  nominaiion 
as  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  io  1848  be 
Iiad  Uic  «Ocr  of  •  poUiiod  post.  Ia  1857  be  bad  bei 
a  fonlgn  member  of  tbe  .Geobgical  Sodety  of  Loo 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  been  made  professor  of 
pahecntofngy  at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Flantea.  He> 
-ii.  '"-"■■l--^  111  ill  January  1871. 
LARVAL  i'ORMS,  in  bicjogy.  As  is  explained  in  the  article 
on  F-mbryology  (i/r  ),  development  and  life  arc  coextensive, 
and  it  is  impoii&ibU:  to  paiiu  to  any  period  in  ibe  lile  of  aia 
organism  when  the  developmental  changes  cease.  Ncvertbdei* 
it  is  customary  to  •ijx'ak  of  develop met^t  as  tboo^  it  wen 
confined  10  Ibie  early  p<.-riod  of  life,  during  which  tbe  ioqtOftUt 
cbeagei  oetor  by  which  the  tmiancleeled  qr|MO  aoqivim 
tbe  fetm  chtncterbtie  ef  tbe  ^Mdes.  IMng  toe  word  fn  tbb 
restriclc-d  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  same  article  that  the 
developmental  |>eri(xl  frequently  presents  two  phases,  the  em- 
b«yonic  and  the  larval.  During  the  embryonic  phase  the 
devtlopment  occurs  under  protection,  cither  within  the  egg 
envelopes,  or  within  the  matern.tl  body,  or  in  a  brocxl  j)ouch. 
At  the  end  of  this  phase  the  young  org.inism  becomes  irce 
and  uses,  as  a  rule,  its  own  mouth  and  digestive  organs.  II 
tbb  bqipwii  bcldra  it  baa  aMmndmttcly  acqidted  the  adnit 
flam,  It  b  caBed  a  lam  (Let  cane,  i^t.  ipectre^  aniib),  aad 
the  BubM(|wm  development  by  which  the  adtilt  fono  b  aoi|idred 
constitutes  the  larval  phase.  In  such  forms  tbe  Ufa-cycle 
is  <!rvided  into  lhrc<'  ph.T-rs.  the  embryonic,  iTjc  larval  and  the 
adult  The  tran'iition  between  the  first  two  of  these  is  alw.Tys 
abrupt;  whereas  the  seconrl  and  third,  except  in  coses  in  which 
a  roctiimorpho&ts  occurs  {i>ce  METAiiORra<Kis),  graduate  into 
one  another,  and  it  (s  nol  possible  to  say  when  the  larval  stage 
ends  aad  the  adult  begins.  This  is  only  what  would  be  eipwtcd 
wbeo  it  b  nmcmbered  that  the  dewdopmenlal  chaofW  aem 
ceaaa,  it  nufiit  be  bdd  that  tbe  presenrr  of  functional  repro- 
dtefl«e  OrfMM.  or  the  possibffity  of  rapidly  acquiring  them, 
marks  ofT  the  adult  phi-r  r'  I-fc  from  the  larval.  But  this 
Icit  sometimes  f.iils.  In  ceiuin  of  the  Ctenophora  there  is 
a  double  sexual  life;  the  larva  becomes  sexually  mature  and 
lays  eggs,  which  are  fertilized  and  develop;  it  then  loses  its 
generative  organs  aad  develops  into  the  adult,  which  again 
devdopc  reproductive  organs  (itluMfany;  see  Chun,  Dit  CUno- 
pkarm  des  Golfcs  ■oon  Neaptt,  1880)1  In  certain  Amphibia  tbe 
b>«ft  may  dmlM  aemi  otgMO  oad  faned  (andetO.  bat  In 
tMi  case  (imCni)^  H  fa  devbtfU  wbetber  fvtmr  devwepMtat 

may  occur  in  the  I.irva.  A  very  similar  phenomenon  is  found 
in  Certain  insect  larvae  (CifiditmYja),  but  in  this  case  ova  alone 
are  produced  and  dcvrlup  panhcnogenclieally  ([wedopenesis). 
Again  in  certain  Ttcmatoda  larval  stages  known  as  the  sporocyst 
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a4  l*d:a  pityfuce  ova  which  have  the  po«-cr  of  developing 
aafertilucd ;  in  this  case  the  larva  prob.ibly  has  not  the  power 
of  cuntinuing  its  ttivclopmint.  It  15  \cry  Kiiitfaily  hil.J  by 
philosophers  ihxt  the  end  of  Uic  is  rcproductma,  and  tht-rr  is 
much  to  be  Mid  far  tfea  view;  bat,  granting  hs  trutb,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  OMcity  for  rquoduafao  •hould  m 
fenermll/  be  confined  lo  tike  htcr  tlM§»  of  life.  We  knew 
by  wow  ihea  one  tueice  that  it  it  poteibk  fer  tbekn* lo 
wyiu<llwebyiewMrfge>et>tloo;wbyilMHiM>otllKplMBBWWDii 
be  more  common?  It  is  impossible  fel  tlMpCMIBlStlUiefQur 
knowledge  to  answer  this  question. 

Tbr  conclusion,  then,  that  we  reach  it  that  the  larval  phase 
of  life  graduates  into  the  later  phases,  mnd  that  it  is  impossible 
to  chaimcterize  it  with  precision,  as  we  can  the  embryonic 
phase.  Nevertheless  great  importaitce  has  been  attached,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  forms  assoincd  by  the  young  organism  when 
it  bmks  leeie  from  its  eabiyook  boode.  k  1m*  bcoi  «idd|y 
ftet  Ae  itudy  «r  lunme  b  of  greater  tmporteiiee  b  dMernab- 
ing  genetic  affiatty  than  the  study  of  adults.  What  justifi- 
cation is  there  for  this  view?  The  phase  of  Ltc,  chosen  for 
the  ordinary  anatomical  and  phjTiiological  studies  and  lain  IKi! 
as  the  adult  phase,  is  merely  one  u(  the  Large  oumlKr  of  !>lagcs 
of  structure  through  which  the  organism  passes  during  its 
free  life  in  animals  with  a  wetl-marlced  larval  piieee,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  stages  of  sttuctnfC  mt  imMti 
la  the  Jatval  period,  lor  the  devdopmenul  chanfet  are  meie 
mimerooe  aoa  lahe  phm  vith  fftoiei  rapidity  at  the  begfiniag 
of  life  than  in  its  later  periods.  As  each  ol  the  larval  stages 
is  equal  in  value  for  the  purposes  of  our  study  to  the  adult 
phase,  it  clearly  folkm  that,  if  there  is  anythinR  in  the  view 
that  the  anatomical  study  of  organisms  is  of  itnixjrtaccc  in 
^Mennining  their  mutual  relations,  t!ic  Mudy  "f  ific  organism 
b  its  various  larval  aUgee  mutt  have  a  greater  importance 
than  the  study  of  the  Affit  uA  uUmify  idected Stage oC 
life  cUkd  the  fdvt'r 

ThelnportiK»,thMi.«fthettad3roriuvillofBMkadBltMd, 
but  before  proceeding  to  It  this  question  mdy  be  asiced.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  larval  phase?  Obviously  this  is  part  of  a 
larger  problem:  Why  docs  an  organism,  as  soon  .is  it  <  -l  ah 
lishcd  at  the  ferlifieation  of  the  ovum,  enter  upon  a  cytlc  uf 
Iran'sforn'.alions  wh;ih  never  cca-.c  until  di.ith  puts  an  end  to 
tiiem?  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  answer  to  this  question 
thaa  tlii»«^  that  it  b  a  property  of  living  m:a:cT  to  react  in  a 

leaaifcahto  fN^  la  attenul  itfcei  witboitt  Hofkigeinc  dflstruc- 
thm.  As  Is  eaphiaed  Is  FBWiwnai.  JiHhiiaiiBi  eonsuts 


3.1  orderly  interactioo  bet 


the 
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(ncnt    The  action  of  the  envirofuaent  produces certsla  merpbo- 
bgical  changes  in  the  organism.    These  changes  enaUe  the 
organism  to  move  iiuo  a  new  cn\'ironnicni,  which  in  its  turn 
produces  further  structural  changes  in  the  organism.  These 
in  their  turn  enable,  indeed  necessitate,  the  organism  to  move 
again  bto  a  new  environment*,  and  so  the  process  continues  until 
tha  Md  of  the  Iife<yde.  The  awf  ntisl  condition  of  success  in 
Mm  praesw  is  that  the  aqpurin  sbeold  always  shift  into  the 
environment  to  which  Us  saw  Btivctwe  is  suited,  aay  iaUne  in 
this  leading  to  impainnent  of  the  oisinbBi.  In  nest  cases  the 
shifting  of  the  environment  is  a  very  gradu.^1  process,  and  the 
morphological  changes  in  connexion  with  each  step  of  it  arc  but 
slight.   In  some  cases,  however,  jumps  arc  made,  and  whenever 
such  jumps  occur  we  get  the  morphological  phenomenon  termed 
metamorphosis.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  consider 
thfa  qHSStloo  further  here,  but  before  leaving  it  we  may  suggest . 
If  wt  CSBBOt  answer,  one  further  fOastkn.  Bss  the  duialion 
sad  coniiladty  of  the  iifsi^ds  opMisd  «r  csaliactad  since 
organisms  first  appeared  on  the  aartb?   AeeosdlBf  to  the 
current  viiw,  ihc  life-cycle  is  rontinually  being  shortened  at 
one  end  by  the  abbreviation  of  embryonic  development  and  by 
the  absorption  of  larval  stages  into  the  embryonic  period,  and 
lengthened  at  the  other  by  the  evolutionary  creation  of  new 
adult  phases.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  earliest  organisms? 
Had  tbiy  the  pvopsstjof  leacdag  tecstecBal  forces  to  theaaaae 
"  iihssasBMsiwIysMBi 


For  \hc  pi;r-r.-.e  of  nVit.iining  light  upon  ihe  g.-netic  afTinitics 
of  an  DrgjiiiMii,  a  larv.il  -,t,i«e  ha^  as  iiiuth  imiM^rtancc  .vs  has 
the  adult  stage.  ALtor.lin,^  to  the  current  views  of  naturalists, 
which  are  Lit.-'  ly  a  prixiuct  of  Darwinism,  it  basils  counterpart, 
as  has  1 1  .;  :  I  stage,  in  the  ancestral  form  from  which  the  living 
ocgaoism  has  been  derived  by  descent  with  todiUfation  Jnat 
as  the  adalt  phase  o(  Ihe  livinc  fom  diSeaearfaigtoswehitlooarj 

- ■  JT<.-»t— ^.Mp  ^ «^  — y— \3r\  3l 

phase  will  dfjfer  for  the  ssme  fcaaoa  fireai  the  corre5;K>n  ii:ig 

h.'val  phr.sc  in  the  anreslra!  life-history.  Inasmuch  (he 
or;^ j!ii:,ir.  i.-.  v.iri.iLV-  .it  e\  cf)  stage  of  Us  existence,  and  is  cjij>t;  vd 
to  the  .letiiin  <jf  natural  scleeliun,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shuuld 
escape  moditication  at  any  stage.  But,  as  the  characters  of 
the  ancestor  are  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  wliat  the 
modihcation  has  been,  and  the  dcterminatioo  of  which  of  tha 
characters  of  its  dcscradaot  (whether  larval  or  adslt)  M 


of  late  yean  to  dbtfingnfab  h  larvae  theae  diaiaetns  wUA  aia 

supposed  lo  have  born  recently  acquired  as  r,:/-f:.io-7t/-.';",-,  the 
ancient  characters  being  termed  pdingenitu .  7iies<:  terms, 
if  I  hey  have  any  value,  are  appln  .ible  with  equal  force  to  adults, 
but  they  arc  cumbrous,  and  the  absence  of  any  SAlisfactory  test 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  a  character  which  is 
ancestral  and  one  which  lus  been  recentfar  acquiicd  renders 
their  atility  very  doubtfuL  Just  as  the  sdut  amr  be  supposed, 
OB  evolutioo  dectiiae,  to  be  derived  frooi  an  aBcsstral  aduH* 
so  the  varieas  hrvsl  stages  nay  be  siipposs<  to  ha»a  hssa 
derived  from  the  corresponding  larval  state  of  the  hypothetical 
ancestor.  If  we  admit  organic  ewohitlon  at  all,  we  may  perfiape 
go  so  far.  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  go  further,  and  to  assert 
that  each  larv-al  stage  is  representative  of  and,  so  lo  speak, 
tieri\ed  from  some  adult  stage  in  the  remote  past,  when  the 
organism  progressed  ao  further  in  its  life-cycle  than  the  stage 
«C  stroctute  lewnlsd  by  such  a  larval  form.  We  may  perhaps 
have  •  liilft  l»  tafca  op  this  positioQ.  bnt  it  Is  of  ao  advaatags 
la  w  to  do  sa.  becaose  h  leads  as  farto  the  realm  of  pare  fancy. 
Moreover.  It  assumes  that  an  aoswer  can  be  given  to  the  questioa 
asked  above — has  the  life-cycle  of  organisms  contracted  or 
expanded  as  the  result  of  c\olu!iou?  This  question  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Indeed  we  may  go  further  and 
say  that  naturalists  have  answered  it  in  ditTerrnt  wa>'^  according 
to  the  cbss  of  facts  they  were  contemplating  at  the  moment. 
If  we  are  to  consider  larvae  at  all  from  the  cvolutioa  poist  al 
view,  we  most  titai  them  aa  being  wpmeulalive  of  ( 
larvae  ftaoi  wMch  thsy  have  hestt  dsifvad  by 
modification;  and  we  must  leave  open  the  queetion  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  first  organisms  themsdvcs  passed  through 
a  complicated  !:(e-r>cle. 

From  the  above  considerations  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  larvae  of  tiiflerent  members  of  any  group  resemble  each 
other  to  the  same  kind  of  degree  as  do  the  adulu,  and  that  the 
larvae  of  allied  groups  resemble  one  another  more  doady  than 
do  the  larvae  of  seaota  inmps.  and  finally  that  a  stndy  of 
larvae  does  in  soBM  cassa  icMd  afinitica  which  wooU  Bot  havt 
been  evident  bona  atady  of  adakaakask  Ihosi^ltlBianos- 
•ible  to  give  here  an  seeoaat  of  the  Isival  fotns  of  the  sanaal 
kingdorn,  we  may  illustrate  these  points,  which  are  facts  of 
funda.nental  in'portaiice  in  the  study  of  lar\'ac,  by  a  reference 
to  s;xcilic  cases. 

The  two  great  groups,  Annelida  and  Mollusca,  which  by  tlieir 
adult  stmctma  pteaent  considerable  affinity  with  one  another, 
agree  in  possessing  a  very  similar  larval  fotn,  known  as  the 
trockospkere  or  trotkophore. 

A  typical  trocho»phrrc  larva  (figs.  I,  7)  po^ecses  a  small,  tranv 
parent  body  divided  into  a  large  [ircoral  hAx-  ar.d  a  small  postoral 
region.  The  mouth  (4)  is  on  the  vc  ntr.il  M:r(.t<-e  .it  tlic  jur.rtion  of  the 
prcoral  lobe  with  the  hinder  j^virt  ol  the  1  -]>, ,  .,r.i  tli'  -  i  .m  anus 
(7)  at  the  hind  end.  Connecting  the  two  i»  a  curvi-d  alimentary 
canal  which  is  frequently  divided  into  oesophagus,  Moroacb  and 
intestine.  There  is  a  pieonkl  circlet  of  powerful  cilia,  called  the 
velum  "  (>).  which  encirclce  the  body  just  anttrior  to  the  mooth 


and  marks  the  preoral  lobe^  and  thaet  is  vary  generally  a  trcond 
fiM  of  cMafaaandiately  behind  the  neMhd).  At  the  emerior  end 
ofOe  piasid  labs  fa  a  asrvoMs  tUehsdM  of  the  eeiBdeiM  cbM 
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the  spfeal  phte  (l).  This  usually  carrtet  ■  toft  of  lemg  dfia  or  sen- 
lory  flairs,  and  aomeiiincs  rudimentary  viwal  OTTant.  Mc4obla»tic 
band*  arc  present,  proccrdins  a  short  dittancc  lorwards  from  the 
■nus  on  each  sklc  ol  the  middle  wntral  Une  (6).  and  at  the  anterior 
end  o(  each  of  these  structures  is  a  tube  (3)  which  more  or  bss 
branches  internally  and  opens  on  the  ventral  Mirface.  _  The  branches 
ol  this  tube  end  internally  in  peculiar  cells  containing  a  llamo- 

shjped  flaccllum  and 
floating  in  tnc  so-called 
body  cavity.  into 
which,  however,  they 
do  not  opcci.  _  These 
are  the  primitive  kid- 
ney*.  The  body 
cavity,  which  is  a 
•pare  between  the 
ectoderm  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  not 
lined  by  mesoderm 
and  is  tra\-eraed  by  a 
few  muscular  fibrrs. 
Such  a  larva  is  found, 
almost  as  describi-d, 
in  many  Chaetopods 
{Ijf.  1).  in  Efkturuiidg. 
3),  in  many  Gastro- 
pods (fig.  3),  and 
La  melli  branchiate! 
(Ag.  4).  This  typical 
structure  of  the  larva 
b  often  dep.irted  from, 
and  the  molluican  tro- 
AfUr  Draxhrin  BtMf*  tmw E»lml€Uumt itr  chosphcre  can  be  dis- 
A^riMtn.  £<ini'uir/a«( io«  i>i>aMk««<u.  tinguiihed   from  the 

anncUdan  by  the  po«- 
ses»ion  of  a  rudiment 
at  least  of  the  shell- 
gland  and  foot  (figs.  3 
Md  4);  but  tn  all 
cases  in  which  the 
young  lca\-es  the  cgs 

5.  Kxcretory  ornn.  •*  »•» 

1  Me.oblJticTS«t  ^Ti?!r"wWh  ^ 

be  referred  without 
much  difficulty  to  the 
trochosphere  type  5u«  described.  A  tarva  similar  to  the  trocho- 
•phere  in  some  fraturrt,  particularly  in  possessinj  a  prcoml 
linf  of  cilia  and  an  apical  plate,  is  found  In  the  Polyioa,  and 
in  adult  Rotifers,  which  tatter,  in  their  ciliary  ring  and  cx- 
cretotv  organs,  present  some 
l^nemblance  to  the  trocho- 
iphrre.  and  arc  sometinetde* 
■crilied  as  pcroMURnt  adult 
tmchospheiM.  Bat  in  these 
phases  the  resembbiKc  to  the 


V.  Draicliriii  Btitrlt*  nw  EnhntUttmt  itr 

FtO.  I. — Trochoiphere  Larva  of  the 
Chactopod  PomaloctTot  Inpitter,  L.  (Osmic 
acid  preparation.) 
I.  Tie  4pical  plate, 
t.  Long  cilia  of  prroral  bud  (vclim)> 

3.  Long^  cilia  of  postoral  band. 

4.  Mouth. 
Excretory  ornn. 
Mesoblastic  band. 
Anus. 


|i|-|f  r  "Mlw"  h 
■J  JiSSi  ««  *m  miltt. 

FlO.  3.— Young  Trocho-       dtm  ,0.^1^ tatHM  *»  WtmT^ 
•bereUiVaoftheCephyrean      p^;  j.—Uo-a  of  the  Gastropod 

JBeWivM,  scca   IB  optical  Pt^tU^^  uxn  ia  lo^^mUaMi  voUcmI 

iestipo.  eectioiL 

l.ApicKt  ptate.  1,  Apkal  otate^ 

a.Mind»-bandi.  a.  Cilia  of  preoal  didet  (nlltm). 

j.PRMalbudercilIi(vtJiin).  3.  Mouth. 

4.  Mouth.  4.  Foot. 

5.  Mesoblastic  band.  5.  Anal  tuft  of  cilia. 

6.  Aaua.  6.  SheU-gbnd  covered  by  thefl. 

typical  (onna  b  not  Mafly  §•  doae  aa  it  it  ia  the  cate  of  the  larva 
oi  Annelid*  and  MotkMca. 

In  the  Echiaodemata  theta  are  two  dudnct  Ural  fiiniu  wbidi 
cannot  be  bfougfat  into  relation  with  one  another.  The  one  of  theM 

is  found  in  tha  AMcroids,  Ophiuroids,  Echinoids  and  Hoiotburoids; 
the  other  ia  the  Criaoida. 


The  fint  m.  tn  it*  noet  primitive  form,  a  small  tfanMarem  cre*tarci> 

with  a  mouth  and  anus  and  a  postorsi  longitudinal  ciliated  band  (fig. 
5,  A).  In  Asteroids  the  band  of  cilia  bccon>e*  divided  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  riac  to  two  bands,  the  one  prcoral,  encircling  the  prconu 
lolw,  aiHl  the  other  remaining  postoral  (fig.  5.  D).  in  the  other 
groups  the  band  remains  siagk  and  longitudinal,  la  all 
edges  of  the  body 
carry  ing  the  ciliary 
bands  become 
sinuous  (fig  6)aad 
sometimes  pr<^ 
longed  into  arma 
(figs.  7-9).  and 
each  of  the  four 
groups  has  its  owa 
type  of  Ur\-a.  !• 
Asteroids.  In  which 
the  band  divitat 
the  larva  is  known 
as  the  bipinnaria 
(fig.  7),  in  Hoio- 
thurianaitiecaHcd 
ihcaur{cttiarIa(Cf. 
6) ;  in  Bchinoids 
and  Ophiuroids,  in 
which    the  arma 


After  HitKhrk  «i  "Trndo-  la  dras^  itiMas  «u  iem 

"  4- — A,  Embryo,  and  B.  Young  Trocho* 


Fig. 


pluteut,  the 
eduBoplutem  (fig. 
9)  and  Mihio. 
pluteut  (fig.  a) 
spectivtly. 


hiost: 


sphere  Larva  of  the  Lamcllibranch  Teredo, 

  .      In  A  the  shell-glihd  (1)  and  the  mouth  (a) 

ate  well  mafhcdi  and  the  rudiment  of  the  cnteron  <j}aieih9»ii; 
it  is  known  a>  the  Wfipdtiwe  mesoderm  cells. 

In  B  the  shell-gland  has  flattpned  oat 
the  (hell  is  formed.    1,  Apical  plate;  a 
det;  3,  shell;  4,  anal  invagination;  5. 
Bst :  6,  mouth ;  7.  foot. 

 .  The  ctlta  of  the  preorat  and  postoral  bands  are 

AU  tbeie  ferma  xrt  cleaHjr  differentiated  at  this  stage, 
were  nbviouily  dlrtinct  bat  aa obviously  modifications  of  a  commoa 
type  and  related  to  one  another.  They  present  certain  rrmarhabla 
structuml  featuic*  which  diflcRBliatc  them  from  other  Urvmi 
type*  except  the  toniaria  larvae  of  the  Entcropncusta.  They 
poeaeta  an  alitaentary  canal  with  a  mouth  and  anus  as  does  the 
tmehflaphcra.  but  th^  differ  ahogetber  from  that  larva  in  having  a 
diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  give*  rise  to  the  coclum 
aad  to  a  considerable  part  oi  the  mcto- 
bbst.  Funhcr.  they  are  without  an 
apical  plate  with  its  tuft  of  eensory  hairs. 

I nCiinoidt  the  type  ii  different  (fig.  10), 
and  might  belong  to  a  different  phylum. 
The  body  it  opaaue,  and  enciicled  by  five 
dltaiy  banda,  aao  it  without  etlher  tnouth, 
anui  or  arms,  and  there  is  a  tuft  of  cilia 
on  the  prcoral  lobe.  A  rrsernblance  to 
the  other  Echinoderm  larvae  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  coeiomic  diverticula  of  the 
cnteron  are  present. 

The  larvae  of  two  other  group*  present 
certain ItwnibU noes tothe  typical  Echino- 
derm larrae.  The  one  of  these  is  the  tor- 


AlmJ.Uaim. 
Wtc.     6— A  urkulfri* 
ttfttigrra.   ventral  vi^w, 
somewhat  diagnimmntic 
The  Uiva  of  a  Holo- 
tburian. 
I.  Frontal  area. 
3.  Prcoral  arm. 
3.  Anterior  tranawene 
gomoo  of  ciliary 

4i  t'osterior  trannvefaa 
portion  of  saina>^ 
Postoral  arm. 
Anal  area. 


2: 

\.  Posterior  dol  

9.  Oral  deprestkm. 


Posterior  U|IBH^ 


Fig.  ^.^Diagrams  of  side  viewg 
of  two  young  Ediioodemi  LarN-ae, 
thawiaf  the  couna  of  the  ciliary 
bands.  A,  aafkulaiia  larva  of  a 
Hoiothiifiaa;,  B,  blpiaaatia  hrva 
of  an  AaicrMd  i  Ol  anut:  he,  a  A 
primitivo  lanmtudinal  ciliary  bandi 
In  B  paaMiml  laoflMdiaat  dllaiy 
bead;  m,  mouth:  frx* 

^Utty  band ;  it.  stomack,   

nark  1am  of  the  EnteropMtMla  (fie,  lt)t  which  recalls  Echinoderm* 
in  the  poMcasion  of  twodNvy  faaiiM  the  one  prco/at  and  the  other 
pottoral  and  partly  leasiliidiaal,  aad  ia  the  presence  of  gut  divert 
ticula  which  give  rim  to  the  ooelom;  but.  me  ihe  trochosphcrr.  it 
possc«e*aa  apical  ptate  whhtentoryotgaMon  the  preoiml  lobe.  The 
resemUanee  of  the  taraaria  to  the  Mpiaaarla  b  aodoeethat.  I' 
intoroMMwttoaataiaadditiaaaliaiimlibnnitol 


10.  Middle  dorsal  arm. 
1I>  Anterior  dorsal  arm. 
ta.  Anterior  Lateral  arm. 

13.  Vcniral  median  arm. 

14.  Dorsal  median  arm. 

15.  Unpaired 
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of  tbe  codomk  vetidca  which  anic  from  th«  original  cut  diverti- 
culum, it  is  impMsibie  to  rrsist  the  conclusion  that  there  is  affiaity 
bttwcca  the  Ecbinodem  And  Eateropociut  phyU.  Here  w«  have  a 

CM*  tti  ikM  flf  tht  iMenk  fa  «kkh  aa  aftfty  tAkk  h  am 


aa7 


Atur  J.  MoOb. 
Fig.  7. — Bifnnnaria  ele- 
fM  J .  t  he  Larva  o(  a  Star- bsh. 

Ut«cript»oo  aod  lettering  as 

in  fig.  6. 

eviUent  from  a  ttudy  of  the  adult  alon«  is  rr\'caicd  by  a  study  of 
tbr  yooag  fom.  Ilif  .ather  hm  which  recalls  the  Echinodcnn 
type  «  ikdaalM 


Fic.  tr-OpkuUtiiaukimacdctus, 
th«  Larva  of  an  Ophiurid.  Descrip- 
tion and  lettering     !n  fig.  6. 


«C  nmtmk  (Ag.  la),  but  tbe 


Afur  J.  MolUr. 

FjO.  9. — Echir.c^uUut,  the 
Larv'a  o(  a  Sf«>t.iii^uJ.  I)t!<rip- 
ticn  and  lettciing  as  in  fig.  6. 


Tn.  10.— A  frce-ffwimmliig 

Larxi  of  Antcdon,  ventral  virw. 
It  has  an  apical  tuft  of  cilia,  five 
ciliated  bands,  and  a  dcprcs<«on — 
the  \'cstibutar  depression— on  its 

ventral  surface,  r.  Vestibular  de- 
prwiion ;  /.  adhesive  pit 


is  not  nearly  so  cIom",  being  confined  to  the  presence  of  a  pectoral 
lonptudinal  band  of  cilia  which  i'  prolongrd  into  arm-likc  prtx-es.v5. 

The  following  gronpa  have  Iwyae  which  cauiot  be  related 

«iiNr  lamat  th» 


Fic.  II.— TonMrta 
aa  £nteropncu9t*  lida  ^Atf9* 
m.  Apical  plate. 

•a,  Frcoral  ciliar>'  b.ind  FiG.  12. — Actinotrocha  Larva 

W.  Postoral  ciUar>'  band.  ol  Phoromz.<xi\c  \iKm.  (Modi&ed 

44,  Mouth.  after  Bcr.!)  im  ) 
Ij,  Anterior  coclomk  vcMcle  and   1  Apical  plate. 

pate.  !■  Mouth, 

r/.  Alimentary  canaL  S.  PoMofalctBaryoandandanaa. 

U.  Anus.  1   PcriatuI  ciliary'  t-  m  !. 

Nemeflea.BrachJopoda.Myriapoda.Insccta.Crustacc.i.Tuoicata. 
We  may  shortly  notice  the  larvae  of  the  two  latter. 

in  the  Crustacea  the  birxne  arc  highly  net ulur  and  share,  in  a 
'  I  af  tha  innftaal  HMMMt  at 


pteeMted  by  the  adult.  %it.  the  pmnea  af  a  atroof  cvticte  «a4  ff 
articulated  appendages  and  the  abmne  ti  cflia.    They  are  ff^ 

markabte  amDnf;  lar\ae  (■*  the  number  of  staR*^  »hie  h  ih,-v  pa* 
through  in  attaining  the  adult  st.ite,  How#\t-r  nunnn  .:-  iti  -e 
may  be,  the>-  almost  aUav-s  h.ive.  when  first  w-t  free  (rom  the  <-j;s. 
one  of  t-wo  forms,  that  of  the  »i<ia/>/ii»j  ((is;  13  \\  or  that  of  th.-  roira 
(fig.  1^,  B).  The  aauplius  is  found  throughout  the  ctoup  and  ts  the 
more  impoftsat  of  the  two;  iha  aoaaala  eoafiacd  to  thaj" 
members.  In  MMieoiwMehittMNAjrAinntat. 
larva,  hatrhed  .-u  a  naupUus,  passes  in  ita  ; 
The  nji:iiliu«.  larN-a  is  of 
cLiiMC  intcrr^i  becauie  ita 
occurrence  his  enabled  mo- 
loKists  to  determine  with  pre> 
djSoa  th^mMM  ia  iha 
aahml  ktngoiMa  of  a  groupt 
the  Cirripedia,  which  was 
placed  by  the  illu»triotia 
CuvK-r  amonc;  the  .Mollu«"a. 

In  iht-  I  uiii>  .it,<  the  re- 
markable tadpole  Lirva.  the 
structure  and  development 
of  which  was  fim  elucidated 
by  the  ffMt  BatMan  iiatur> 
aliit.  A.  KMilrvslry.  poa> 
■eaaea  a  similar  iatemt  la 
that  of  the  oauplha  lafva  of 
Cirripeds,  and  of  the  torrwiria 
Ur\  a  of  I  he  nntcropneusla, 
in  th.it  it  t«jint(d  the  »,iy  to 

the  rero^;:-:'  li:  fl  !■(  I  In-  .illl:.illCS 

of-  the  Tujucaia,  a&nitka 
whkfc  were  eatirdy  aaaw- 

pected  tin  they  were  revealed 

by  a  j'u'K  of  the  larvae. 

With  regard  to  the  oc- 
ctUTcnce  of  larv,T.c,  three 
Cencral  Uatcmcnts  may  be 
made.  ( 1 )  They  are  always 
•iBodatad  with  •  aaaall  an 
ia  nUck  tha  aiMinl  al 
faad  ydk  is  aac  sufidaat 
to  enable  the  aanna]  to 
romplctc  it-S  t!c\ t  topmcnt 
in  ihc  crcbryoiiiv  sl.ile.  (j) 
A  frcc-s\Mmming  larva  is 
usually  found  in  cases  in 
which  the  adult  is  attached 
to  foreign  objects.  (3)  A 
larval  stage  is,  as  a  rtile. 
BWKiatird  friUi  iaaanal 
pararirina  «C  Ike  addt. 
The  object  gained  by  tlw 
occurrence  of  a  larva  ia 
the  two  1,1-1  f.iscs  is  to  en- 
able tbe  species  to  distribute 
itself  over  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible.  It  may  further 
be  asserted  that  land  and 
f  rcdhmtcr  aaimab  devcilop 
withoat  a  larval  aufi  aMKh 
mowlrafatatlythan  marine 
forma.  This  b  probably 
partly  due  to  the  f.ut  that 
tbe  conditions  of  I.itid  and 
fresh-water  lilc  arc  i.ot  so 
favourable  for  the  spread  of  a  species  over  a  wide  area  by  means 
of  simply-organised  larvae  as  are  those  of  marine  life,  aad  partly 
to  Um  faa  that,  in  tba  case  al  fnalnwatar  fonna  at  any  rate,  a 
f  eeUly^adaiBrfnf  tanra  mold  ba  ia  daapr  of  betnt  aw9t  aat  to 
aaaby  canaau. 

I.  The  aMnciatton  of  larvae  with  small  ecp-  This  b  a  true  etat^ 
ment  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  some  cases  small  cgg^  do  not  Ki\'e  ri^e  to 
larvae,  some  special  form  of  nutriment  being  provided  by  tne  pan  nt. 

Mammalia,  in  which  there  is  a  uterine  nutrition  hv  mr.ms  r.(  .1 
pncenta:  some  Gastropoda  (e.r.  HtHx  waliont,  Bulimu:.^.  in  v  !.i  h, 
though  the  o%'um  is  not  speciafly  lar^,  it  floats  in  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen  at  the  e-xpen-e  of  which  the  development  is  com- 
gletcd:  some  Lamellibraochiata  (CjKfcu.  &c.J,  EchiiM^nntnata 


Fic.  13 — A,  Nauplius  of  the  Cruv 
tacean  Penaeus.  dorsal  view.  B, 
Zoaca  Larva  01  the  same  animal, 
ventral  view. 

I.  a.  3.  The  three  pairs  of  appen- 
<Lt^n  of  the  tuuplius  larva  (the 
future  first  and  secood  antennae 
and  raaitdiblM|)i 

3.  Mandible. 

4.  Fir&t  maxilk. 

5.  Second  maulta. 

6.  Pirst  maxillincd. 

7.  Second  maxil  lliped. 

8.  Third  maxillipcd. 


Opkmn/MttK^ttHu,  ia  «iMi 


Diyiiiztxi  by  GoOgI 
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pouch-  In  the  majority  of  c^tn,  howr\xT.  in  which  there  is  a  imaJl 
u.-i  lit  .  l  -'xl  yolk  .uii  no  tfjcizial  arrangrin*nt»  for  parental  care, 
a  Urv ii  is  lorincd.  No  better  group  ih^n  the  MoUuka  can  be  ukca 
to  iUiMiraM  tbia  point,  (or  ia  them  we  fiad  every  kind  «( <lMei«» 
Bent  Uom  the  completely  emiwyaaic  dawlopmeiit  of  tM  CtpUb' 
podlt  iritii  their  Urge  heavily-yolked  to  the  developnient  of 
■Mit  ■arinc  Lemcllioninchiata  and  many  Gastropoda,  in  «  hich  tht 
Mlbryonic  period  is  short  and  there  is  a  hm-^  krval  development. 
Tfce  Stolluscj  an-  further  sp-i  uUy  iiiturt-jtin^  fur  sli<j»iii|i  very 
dearly  casci  in  i»ht<.h,  though  the  young  arc  lx>ro  or  hatched  fully 
devt !  .;k  .1,  the  larval  stages  arc  [•a.vwxl  tkrotigfa  is  the  egg,  end  ibe 
larval  organs  (e-g.  vclutni  are  developed  but  without  function  (r./. 
IWnrfMM,  Qfuat,  Omkmmm).  A»  already  mentior^.  the  Urvai 
fom  of  tiw  MoUiuea  irtke  mdMMphcre. 

a.  Fnt-^wiamiim  hrvae  are  imjally  formed  when  the  n'lult  is 
ised.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  cases  of  the  C»mi>c<Jia  with  tii>  ir 
wcll-marlted  naupliut  and  cypris  larvae,  to  Phorcnts  »uh  it*,  rt- 
in.uk.ihle  actinotrotka,  to  the  Crinoidca,  Polyxoa,  Ac.  Thir.-  .in  .1 
few  cxceptioiu  to  this  rule,  e.t.  the  Molgulidac  amongst  the  iucd 
Tunicaia,  TukiUaria,  MyrioiMa,  Sc.,  among  the  Hydrana. 

3.  Internal  parasites  generally  have  a  stage  which  j—y  be  caSed 
larwalt  in  which  they  are  transferred  cither  by  m^wi  W  paiaive 
iii%tniii*«  to  a  new  hoct.  In  roost  Ncmaiuda,  tomaCmoda,  and  in 
TmflModa  iM*  larva  lada  a  lice  lib:  but  Ja  Mae  nematodes 
(TWbUMl  «mI  MM  oModM  ilN  km  4oM  Ht  knaow  free. 

UAlWIRIiL  M  Inflanination  of  the  mticns  of  the  larynx. 
TlMrt  ut  tlna  ddef  vaiietica:  otult,  chrmk,  and  ttitmtlwt. 
Tb»  laiyM  h  ttao  liable  to  atttcto  at  hillMiinwtiBii  fa  iwiwwVl 
with  tnbcrde  or  s>i>hiliv 

Aadt  LaryngUis  may  be  produced  by  an  faidcpcadoift  cttanli, 
or  by  one  extending  cither  from  tho  nasal  or  the  bronchial  mucous 
imriibranc  into  that  of  the  larynx.  The  causes  are  various, 
"  catching  colli  "  being  the  most  common.  Kxcessive  use  of  the 
voice  cither  in  spcakir.g  or  singing  sometimes  gives  rise  to  it. 
The  inhalation  of  irritating  particles,  vapcmr^,  &r.,  and  •.wallov.  ■ 
ing  very  hoi  fluids  or  corrosive  poisons  arc  well-recogniicd  causes. 
It  may  also  occur  in  connexion  with  discasei,  notably  measles 
aadiaSocBa*.  A*Alwakof  ibeinflaramaiionUMraitafmcral 
twdltag  «f  Ite  puts  akoM  the  laryax  and  tlw  cpUtMlb.  the 
lodt  bdog  a  aamnriag  of  the  duuiacl  lar  the  entnuKc  of  the 
air,  and  to  this  tbe  chief  dangers  are  tfuc  The  symptoms  vary 
with  the  intensity  ol  the  atlick ;  there  is  first  a  s-cnse  of  tickling, 
then  of  heat,  dryness,  and  pain  in  the  throat,  with  some  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  There  is  a  dry  rough,  w  i:h  <  xpectoration  later; 
phonal  ion  becomes  painful,  while  the  voice  is  husky,  and  may 
be  completely  lost.  In  children  there  is  some  dyspnoea.  In 
favourable  cases,  which  form  the  najothy,  the  attack  tends  to 
abate  in  a  few  days,  but  the  iiilhniMatlnn  Bay  become  of  the 
ocdematoos  varic^,  and  dcfttli  maf  mmt  Middcniy  from  an 
asphyxial  panmysn.  Ifany  cases  of  acute  larynsitb  are  so 
slight  .IS  to  m.ikc  themselves  known  only  by  hoarseneia  and  the 
character  of  the  cough,  nevertheless  in  every  instance  the 
attack  demands  ;cri' us  .nttenlion.  The  diajrnosii  is  not,  in 
adults,  a  matter  of  much  ditTicuIty,  especi.illy  if  an  examination 
is  made  with  the  laryngoscope;  in  chiMren,  however,  it  is  more 
diflicuU,  and  the  question  of  diphtheria  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Tbe  treatment  is,  first  and  foremost,  rest;  no  talking  must 
iMAQowed.  'Thapa(kalibottidbckcptinbcd,intramB«tui 
«vcB  tcnpmtwe,  tad  Um  air  attantcd  villi  mlMtm.  Aa 
iee>lMC  round  the  thraat  gives  mndi  rdief,  w1i9e  fattcrnally 
diapborciics  may  be  given,  and  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
if  there  be  much  r>,iin  or  cough. 

Chronic  Lcryn^ilti  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  rr;H-aie.J 
attacks  of  the  acute  form.  It  is  extremely  co:nmi  n  in  people 
who  habitually  over-use  tbe  voice,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  hoarse 
voice  one  awodHiaiiitli  street  sellers.  The  constant  inhalation 
«l  Initating  tr^on,  Mch  as  tobacea  Mnok^  may  also  came  it. 
Hwe b BwaBy Bltkar aapab,  eatytke  tiapbaiaiH  flemalMa 
of  tickling  in  the  larynx,  with  a  constant  desire  to  cough.  The 
changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  more  permanent  than  in 
the  acute  variety,  and  there  nearly  always  arc  rt  p.nniis  thi^  a 
chronic  alteration  of  the  membrane  of  the  pl).ir>nx  icr.inular 
ph  :'\i\t^,'.:'A.  'Uic  triatnunl  C(ln:'i^;s  in  stopping  iln  iau5<', 
where  known,  r  ;.  the  smoking  or  shouting.  Careful  examination 
dMMdd  be  made  to  see  if  there  is  any  nasal  obstruction,  and  the 
kiyn  should  be  tteatcd  locally  vUb  Buttabla  aiiriatmi% 


by  means  of  a  brush,  spray  or  insnfBation.  Overheated  and 
ill-ventilated  loems  must  be  avoided,  as  entrance  into  them 
immediate^  aggravates  the  trouble  and  causes  a  paroxysm  of 


Otiimatomt  ImyaiHis  is  a  veqr  Ittal  cowBtioo.  tvhkii 
0CCU-,  thoaib  tardy,  as  a  leqacaea  tt  acute  laryu^tls.  u 


is  far  more  commonly  seen  in  s>'phi!itic  and  tubercular  con- 
ditions of  the  Ur>-nx.  in  kidney  disease,  in  certain  fevers,  and 
in  cases  of  cellulitis  of  the  neck.  The  lar>fu  is  also  one  of  the 
sites  of  Angeioiiiurdic  oidcmc.  In  this  form  of  lar>-ngitis 
there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis,  but  on  a  very 
much  exaggerated  scale.  The  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by 
ir.arkcd  stridor,  may  arise  and  reach  a  dangerous  conditioo  within 
the  mM  oi  aa  Jwur,  and  demand  the  moM  praopt  tiestmcst. 
Ob  wamlnarifm  tile  awMeus  membrane  mad  die  cMbnisIa 
seen  to  be  enormously  swollen.  The  treatment  is  ice  round  the 
throat  and  btemally,  scarification  of  the  saraUca  pans*  aad 
should  that  not  relieve  the  asphyiial  qwpIMM^  UaikHMBiy 
mtist  be  performed  immeJ.atcly. 

Tuhcrcul.ir  Lcryngitis  is  pruiically  always  associated  with 
^thisis.  The  mucous  membrane  is  invaded  by  the  tubercles, 
which  first  form  small  masses.  These  later  break  down  and 
tdomate;  tbe  ulceration  then  qyrcads  up  and  down,  causmg  an 
{■BMBM  amount  of  destruction.  The  fiat  indication  is  hoarse* 
aem^  «r»  ia  certain  formi^  paia  m  aaidlawing.  The  ceegh  ia. 
as  a  nde,  a  hte  symptom.  A  suddea  oadeau  may  btlag  abool 
a  rapid  fatal  tenninatioa.  The  general  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  advised  for  phthisis;  locally,  the  affected  parts  may 
be  removed  by  one  or  a  series  of  operaiinns,  generally  under 
local  anaesthesia,  or  they  may  be  treated  with  some  destructive 
.T,i;e;it  such  as  lartic  acid.  The  pain  on  swallowing  can  be  best 
alleviated  by  painting  with  a  weal  solution  of  cocaine.  The 
condition  is  a  very  grave  one;  the  prognosis  depends  largefy 
on  tbe  associaled  pulmooary  infectfaa — if  that  be  cxtcasve,  a 
very  small  amount  of  laryngeal  mterblff 
while,  If  the  case  be  the  oontraiys  •  VCQf 
may  be  successfully  dealt  with. 

Sypkililic  LaryngiSi}. — Invasion  of  the  brynt  in  s\phi1.s  is 
very  common.  It  may  occur  in  both  stages  of  the  disca»<;  and 
in  the  inherited  form.  In  ihe  secondary  stage  the  damage  is 
superficial,  and  the  symptoms  those  of  a  sUghl  acute  laryngitis. 
The  injury  in  the  tertiary  sugc  is  much  more  serious,  the  dc4-pcr 
stracUues  are  invaded  with  the  fonnation  of  deep  ulcers,  which 
amy  they  heal  fona  Strang  dcalricc%  aliicb  produce 
a  nuwaiagei  the  aif  paamp  «hidi  may  ewaiwaHy  rayaii* 
surgical  iatcffcicace.  OccasbaaBjr  a  (Mai  oedtna  may  aiiaft 
The  treatment  consists  of  administering  constitutional  remedial 
local  treatment  being  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 

Paroxyimd  Lcyngitis,  or  L:ryngiimus  ilridulut,  is  a  nervous 
affection  of  the  larynx  that  occurs  in  infants.  It  appears  to 
be  associatet!  with  adenoids.  The  disease  con  ,i<.ts  of  a  reflex 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  causes  a  complete  blocking  of  tbe  aix- 
passages.  The altadtt»  which  arc  recurrtot,  caase SCUte SSpbyila 
tioo.  Tkr  may  cease  for  aoobvioQsrisaiaab«rawnypNwc 
fataL  The  whole  attack  is  el  each  short  dundoe  that  the 
infant  has  either  recovered  or  succumbed  before  ssristaace  CBB 
be  called.  .After  an  attack,  careful  examination  should  be  made, 
,1:1!  t!ie  idenoiils,  if  prr-eni,  removed  by  operation. 

LA  SABUfeRE,  MARGUERITE  DE  (c  1640-16^3),  friend  and 
patron  of  La  Fontaine,  was  the  wife  of  Antoine  Rambauil!et, 
sieur  de  la  Sabli^rc  (1624-1679),  a  Protestant  financier  entrusted 
with  tbe  administration  of  the  royal  estates,  her  maiden  naam 
being  llaifncrite  Hcawia.  She  received  aa  esccOent  education 
In  Lathi,  mathematics,  physics  aad  aaatooqr  fiam  the  heal 
scholars  of  her  tbne,  an!  hit  hoase  became  a  meeting-place  for 
poets,  scientists  and  men  of  letlcit.  ao  km  than  for  briOiaat 
members  of  the  court  of  Loob  XIV.  About  1673  Mme  de  la 
Sabli^re  received  into  her  house  La  Fontaine,  whom  for  twenty 
\t:us  ^hc  relieved  of  e\cry  kituJ  of  ni.ilerial  .inxicty.  Another 
friend  and  inmate  of  the  hou^c  was  the  traveller  and  physician 
Francois  Bcrnicr,  whose  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Casscndi 
•as  aciuca  for  MsM  de  la  Sabiiire.  The  abbi  Chaalisa  aad 
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imiy  to  be  able  to  ipend  hit  daw  vHh  Iwr.  TMl  IMsoB,  which 

xem*  to  hav-e  been  tbe  only  fcrious  passion  of  her  life,  was  brokca 
in  1679.  La  Fare  was  s<duccd  from  hi»  allcgian.  .-.  .T.mir.lir4:  ;o 
Mme  dc  Scmkdc  by  hii  love  of  pla> ,  bul  lo  lhi>  mas;  tn;  a  i>toi 
a  new  passion  iur  the  acirosi  La  Champmc^^lc.  Mmc  dc  la 
SiUtere  thenceforward  gave  more  and  more  attention  to  gix>d 
vorks,  much  of  her  time  being  spent  in  the  hospital  for  in- 
Her  hmbaad'a  death  is  tk*  smm  year  iacmscd  her 
■ad  she  wa»  ftmatif  caawmd  to  Roman 
Sk»«iAtoMiiiMtlKflk«f  Jumy  t«M. 

u  Mw  («>  ut  Stftt).  umm  m  (c  i^i46>7). 

Frtr.ch  wTiter.  w.-is  b"m  in  Provence,  probably  at  Aries.  He  was 
«  Bilural  son  of  Bernard  dc  la  Salic,'  a  famous  soldier  of  fortune, 
•bo  $er\.-'i  nijny  masters,  Aniorz  ,  :hkr>.  the  Angevin  dukes. 
In  uoj  Anloinc  entered  the  court  of  Anjou,  probably  as  a  ptgr, 
ud  in  1407  he  was  at  Messina  uiih  Duke  Louis  II.,  who  had 
PK  tbm  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The 
t  perhaps  spent  ia  Brabant,  for  he  was  present  at  two 

Withotherfleotkinea 
kft  hm  ymamtt,  Jr  took  port 
h  the  e^Mdldaa  of  MIS  acriatt  tko  liMa»«piiMAkr  Jitel* 
if  PoctngaL  In  1410  be  accompanied  Lsiiti  IIL  m  aRotlw 
C^tdilioa  to  Na;>'.':^,  nulvln:;  in  that  year  an  excursion  from 
Norcia  to  the  Monte  dclla  SibilJa,  anil  the  neighbouring  Lake  of 
Pilate.  The  stor>-  of  his  adventures  on  this  occ.i<.ion,  and  an 
iccouni,  with  some  sceptical  comments,  of  the  local  legends 
nrsarding  Pilate,  and  the  Sibyl's  grot  to,"  form  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  of  La  Saiode,  which  is  further  adorned  with  a  map  of 
theaaceot  from  Montemcmaco.  La  .Sale  probably  retiuaedwith 
Uui  ill.  si  Jiaim,  vbo  «m  abo  comU  dc  Pro  wee,  ia  1426 

1434  Reni,  Louis's  successor,  laadt  Ia  Sal*  MMr  !•  Ma  ton 

jean  d' Anjou,  due  de  Calabre,  to  whon  ha  dedicated,  between 

the  years  1438  and  1447,  La  Salade,  which  is  a  text-book 
of  the  studies  neccssai  »■  f  ir  .1  prince.  Ttie  primary  intention 
of  tbe  title  is  no  doubt  t  he  \  >l.\y  on  hi^  own  name,  but  he  expl.iins 
it  00  the  ground  of  the  inisceUaneous  charaaer  cif  the  i)i»k — 
s  saUd  is  composed  "  of  many  good  herbs."  In  M  jo  he  was 
Italy  in  charge  of  the  castle  of  Capua,  with  iho  due  dc 
aad  hk  young  wife,  Marie  dc  Bourbon,  »hcn  the 
|lKa  wm  briintrt  lor  llw  Uiif .«(  Aiacoo.  Rca^  abandoned 
Kapto  in  144a.  and  Antaiat  ao  doobc  KtiuMd  to  Fkaace  ab^ 
the  tame  time.  His  advice  was  sought  at  the  tounuupfMa  which 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  unfcwtunate  MaigaiCt  of  Anjou 
at  N.xncy  in  1445;  and  '1  ^**^<  a  similar  di^jUy  at  Saumur,  he 
Wis  one  of  the  umpires.  La  Sale's  pupil  was  now  twenty  years 
o(  age,  and,  after  forty  years'  service  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
La  Sale  left  it  to  become  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  de  Luxcm- 
comtc  do  Saint  Pol,  who  took  him  to  I  i.it  li  and 
ilumattlwcaanof  rhiUppcleBoa,dukcof  Uurguady. 
kb  B0«  pipib  he  wiou  at  Ckitde»jN»Oiae.  ia  145ft  » 
■oadwak  «alidii  la  Saiu. 

He  WM  neariy  arvcnty  years  of  ate  when  he  Wfoto  the  work 
liBi  bas  made  him  famotu,  L'Hyitrirt  tt  flaituUB  omk^m 
ia  PttU  J  than  de  SaiiUrt  it  detajtune  dame  its  BeUeS-CfUtbus, 
Sms  auUe  Hom  nommer,  dedicated  to  hi,  f<)rmer  pupil,  Jean 
<kr  Calabre.  An  f<i»^i  in  MS.  10,057  (nuuv.  acq.  fr.)  in  the 
B  U'.iuihequc  Nationalc,  Pari,,  stales  that  it  was  completed  at 
Chitdet  on  the  6ih  of  March  1455  (»■'•  MS6).  La  Sale  also 
•BBOaaeea  an  intention,  never  fulfilled,  apparently,  of  writing 
»  Tomaace  «l  Ftris  tt  Yiennt.  The  MSS.  of  Prtit  Jchan  dc 
gmanty  coataia  In  ad4i'iff"  Fii>riJ.im  ct  Elvide,  translated 
by  RasM  de  Braahuad  fNB  Iha  Latia  «£  Nicolaa  de  Ckanwie. 

'  Fur  hit  career,  aaa  Pant  Dwriaa,  Lu  Gmmm  m  JMbCAMb. 
•Ms.  pp.  107.71). 

'  Foe  the  legend  of  the  ^ilivl  ctun-nt  in  It  iK  at  iIr- nmc,  gtvcn  by 
la  Sale,  and  its  inter-relation  with  the  lanjihau!*/  ►Inry,  sCC  W. 


at  Dlfon  la  i4fi».  ft  then 


St  HaadhMt  af  vfeick  mif  a  tew  Baea  aic  aritfaal 
aays  in  hiiikdicatMo  that  La  Sale  had  delighted  to  write  honour- 
able  histotiea  fhira  the  lime  of  his  "  florie  jeunesse,"  which 
confirms  a  ira-ionahle  inference  from  the  style  of  Pciil  Jrkan 
d(  Saintrt  that  its  author  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  romance- 
vvnting.  The  /  ^/  a  .l/,.u'..r>:<-  de  Xeufvilk,  a  constilatoty 
epistle  including  two  stories  of  parental  fortitude,  was  written 
at  \'cndcuil-sur-Oise  about  t4S^  tnd  in  1459  La  Sole  produced 
his  treatise  Des  anciens  tomnuit  tifaiels  i'arwus  and  the  JouthH 
d'Onmeur  d  dt  Prouesu.  He  followed  his  patn»  to  Gcnappe 
in  fttabant  when  tiba  Daii>bia  (idmmudi  Loab  XL)  took 
icfnge  at  the  Buiguadhai  caart. 

La  Sale  is  generally  accepted  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  satires  in  the  French  language,  Lxs  Quittu  Joy<s  d< 
m,:ri:^<:,  beLauM;  hi-,  name  has  iKcn  disengaged  from  an  acrostic 
at  the  end  of  the  Koucn  MS.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  *' actcur  "  in  the  coUcition  of  livcntii^us  stories  supposed  lo 
be  nurmted  by  various  persons  at  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Bon, 
and  entitled  the  Cent  N etntUa  Sou  u  tU  s .  One  only  of  the  atories 
is  given  in  hb  name,  bul  fea  ia  ciediicd  wiib  tbe  comiMlatioa  of 
the  whok,  for  which  LoaH  XL  «aa  kog  bdd  mpeiisMe.  A 

EHOMita  OB  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Sale  waa  tka  author,  he  probably 
was  still  living,  otherwise  the  last  mention  of  him  is  in  1461. 

Pflit  Jflun  de  Saitttrf  K'*"<"*i  ^t  the  point  when  the  traditions  of 
chivalr>-  were  fast  diuppearing,  an  account  of  the  education  of  an 
ideal  knight  and  rules  (or  his  conduct  under  many  different  circum- 
stances. When  Petit  Jehan,  aged  thkteHk  ia  pacMiadad  by  tiia 
Dame  di^s  Belics-Cousine*  lo  accept  her  as  lua  bay,  rile  fivci  hira 
systematic  initructiao  in  religion,  courte&y,  chivalr>'  and  the  arts  of 
succesa.  She  materially  ad%'anreii  hi*  career  until  Saintr<!  beconn'i 
an  accomplished  knight,  the  fame  of  whose  prowe-s  spread.*  through- 
out F.urope.  This  >ntiini  of  the  romance — apparently  did.ictir  in 
intention — fits  in  with  the  author's  other  wwks  of  cdihcation.  But 
in  the  second  part  thnvintmnfaidyfansavictim  to  a  vulgar  intr^uo 
with  Damp  Abb&  One  ef  La  Sale  ■  commentators,  M.  Joseph  Neve, 
ingeniously  maintains  that  the  bst  section  is  liatplv  to  show  how  tha 
liero,  after  passing  through  the  other  grades  Of  cottcation,  learns  at 
last  by  experience  lo  ami  him«*lf  agiin>l  ctiquetr^'.  The  brx>k  may, 
howest-r,  be  (.ii:ls  ri,;ari!itt  a*  ^vlIlrl.'in|^  the  whciie  thirty  <i( 
"courteous"  lo\e.  liy  tlic  t-irnt>le  methinj  of  fa-tcniiiR  a  rt'puUi\c 
conclusion  on  an  ideal  i  a'*'.  The  ciinn  ntion  th.it  the  /..•Wmti  like 
ending  of  a  romance  bei^un  in  idyllic  faiJiion  wa&  due  to  the  corrupt 
influence*  of  the  Dauphm's  eiukd  couit«  is  iaadmiasible,  for  the  Last 
was  written  when  the  princeairfved  in  Brabant  in  1456.  That 
It  IS  an  anti-clerical  satire  unlikely.    The  profession  of  the 

veduecr  is  not  nucesiarily  chosen  from  that  point  of  view.  '1  he 
laneiiaee  of  the  Uiok  is  not  disfiRured  by  coarM-m-»s  of  any  kind,  but. 
if  the  Kri;t.il  ciii'jnt:  was  the  en|irei>ion  of  the  wtitir's  real  views, 
there  is  little  dilhtulty  in  accepting  him  as  the  author  of  the  Quimse 
Joyet  dt  manage  and  tbe  Criil  Nemrtttti  SemtUrs. —  Both  these  Sfe 
masterpieces  in  their  way  and  exhibit  a  much  greater  draiallr 
poucr  and  crasp  ol  dialogue  than  doc*  PetU  Jekan.  SoaaJWlt  ia 
thrown  on  the  romance  by  the  ci  re  urn  stances  of  the  ducdeCaabf^ 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  \\\s  M.nic  i\f  Hinirf»>n,  wa-.  one  of 
the  "  Bcll*».Cowslncs  "  who  contcniVtl  (.If  Ihc  f.n.jur  of  Jacfjih  >.  or 
jacquet  de  Lalaing  in  the  Lirre  dft  fjiis  df  Jnnfun  /..i/ijinj;  nhuh 
loirms  the  chief  source  of  the  e.irly  evploits  «(  l\  lit  Jehan. 

The  incoocruitic*  of  La  Sale's  aims  auucar  io  bis  metliod  of  con- 
struction. The  hero  is  not  imaglflaiy.  ichaa  deSaiairt  nourished 
in  the  Hunrfied  Years'  War,  w«a  taliia  gfliaBtr  amr  Poltien.  witi 
the  elder  Boueicaut.  and  was  enmloyad  M  aeaetlitinf  tba  ttaaty  of 
Bretiitny.  FroisMrt  mcntiooed  hfflias"  Ic  mefllcttret  wpiaswaHUa^ 
chevalier  de  Frincc."  His  exvJoits  as  n-Iate<l  in  the  romance  arc, 
howevxT,  foun<lt-i|  nn  thux-  of  Ja.qi^ii  .Jo  Ijlaing  (f.  I4JJ-I4S3), 
»ht>  was  l)ro^l^;ht  up  at  the  Hi!r;;iiiiili.ii\  loiirt.  and  Nvame  Mien  a 
famous  kniuhl  thai  he  exritc*!  the  riv.ilrv-  of  the  "  fklles-Cousines^" 
.Marie  dc  U<>urf>onand  Marie deC14ve».duchcs3ed'Orfcan».  Lalaing 's 
exploits  arc  related  by  more  than  one  chronicler,  but  M.  Cuatava 
Raynaud  thinks  that  the  Lhre  des  faits  de  Jargtut  de  lo/utng. 
publivherf  among  the  works  of  Ceorjres  Chasfelain,  10  which  textual 
parallels  may  Ikt  found  in  Priil  Jrham,  should  also  be  attributed  (• 
La  Sale,  who  in  that  case  undertook  two  accounts  of  the  same  hero, 
one  hi-toriral  and  the  Other  fictitious.  To  complicate  matter*,  lie 
rirc  A  ,  for  ih<  later  exploits  of  Petit  Jehan,  on  the  Ltrffj  def  Jails  de 
h.vi  '  I  which  met  the  history  of  the  younger  Boueicaut. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  back  is  not  the  rough  realities  of  the  Enclisll 
wars  in  which  tbe  real  Saintr£  rigured  but  that  of  tbe  courts  to  which 
La  ^c  was  accustomed. 

The  title  of  J>»  Q»i»u  Joyes  de  mariagt  is,  with  .1  profanity  rhar- 
acterisiic  of  the  time,  borrowed  from  a  popular  litanv,  ici  nnsnzr 
Jain  dt  NtUt  Dtmt,  and  each  chapter  terminates  with  a  liiurgkal- 
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  _     fli  inacfiMe.   Evidew*  in  favour  of 

I  SgV««u«ii5wliipk  hroMnht  tanrard  by  M.  E.GoKWfl  (BMtophde 
lelee,  187I,  pp.  Sj*?),  who  quote*  from  his  didactic  trt.ni»c  of  /-a 
5a?i<  a  possaee  fmniphrased  from  St  Jerome'*  treatise  aE;iin«.t 
Jovinian  which  contain*  the  chief  clement*  of  the  satin-.  Gavlon 
niri*  [Rmte  de  fans.  Dec.  1897)  expre«icd  an  opinion  th.n  to  hnd 
anything  like  the  maliciuus  pi-nctraiion  by  which  La  Sale  divines 
the  mo»t  intim.ite  ditaiU  of  married  life,  and  the  painful  exactness 
oil  the  description,  it  is  neccv>ary  to  travel  as  far  as  Bal<ac.  The 
thciM  kMlf  wa*  commoti  enough  in  the  middle  aiea  in  France,  but 
the  liialasuc  of  the  Qmuom  Joyti  is  nnusiuUy  natwal  and  pRCMnl. 
Each  of  the  fifteen  vigncttetli  perfect  i»  k»  hifld*  Ihat  <■  (•■ 
dundancc.   The  ihrTuseness  of  mMIWt  H  RflMed  by  tiw  iMtlMda 


of  the  wrifrs  of  th^-  fijW."J«r. 

In  the  Crnl  ,\':'Millri  .WniifUes  the  lt.ili.in  ttK  ■:!!■■!  iv  r..l((imt:.'c<1  in 
FrarKC.  The  lir">t;  is  nv>l<  ll<.<l  <>n  the  Decameron  oi  U'xc Aici'i.  and 
owes  somelhinK  10  ihu  L.iliii  FMrli^it  of  tlic  ronttmporary  !>rhobr 
Poggio;  but  the  sturies  arc  raicly  Inirrowed,  and  m  cases  where  the 
JV^Mdfes  have  Italian  panillcU  they  appear  l»  bt  independent 
wrtenie.  In  moat  €*«•  the  general  immonKty  of  the  conemcion  i* 
fpmtf^mA  ^  tfc*  gra«nc»  of  the  detail*,  but  the  nin«ty»eighw  atory 
MfiMea  mat  apfican  to  be  a  genuine  tragedy,  and  b  «f  Mttrely 
different  nature  from  the  other  coulet.  It  is  another  vcrtion  of  the 
Kory  of  Floriclam  ct  EUidc  altudy  mentioned. 

Not  rontent  with  allowing  theie  achieveroents  to  La  Sale^ lome 
rriticf  have  pnpHBd  to.Mcribk  to  bitt  atlo  (Im  (aroa  4C  MtKtn 

PalMtn. 

The  best  editions  of  La  Sale'*  undoubted  and  leputsd 
PttU  Jtkan  de  Saintri  by  J.  M.  Guichard  <i84}):  Let  Ctni 
ilbnMdfef  by  ThOBia  Wright  (Bibl.  clr(>-^enne,  1858): 
Jawt  4$  wifiim  by  P.  lannet  (Bibl.  et<«v.,  1857).  U  SMi  «a* 
pnnted  nOfCtfian  once  during  the  I6ih  century.  La  S-iltt  was  never 
printed.  F«r  k*  contents  see  E.  Cossari  in  the  BMiophile  tvl^e 
fl87l.  pp.  77  ct  soq.).  Scv  aUn  the  .Tuthoritie*  quoted  above,  and 
jokcph  Ndvc,  Artoine  df  ii  Si:IU,  id  lie  el  sei  ouirtigei  .  .  .  juiri  du 
Riconjorl  dt  Uadamt  de  fresne  .  .  .  el  de  hatmtHli  ft  documtnlt 
iiMUs  ( 190J).  whoaifneKfor  the  rejection  of  taffldmse  Joyes*nd  the 
Ctni  fiomitUes  Nttatttn  from  La  Sale's  worka;  Piciro  Toldo, 
Ctnlriftate  cUo  audio  delta  tioveUa  /roHcest  dei  XV  e  XVI  ucclo 
(jft9S)«  and  a  review  of  it  bv  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Journal  des  Saoants 
{May  1895):  L.  Stem,  Vcrsuch  fiber  Antoinc  de  la  Salle,"  in 
Aldm  fur  da$  SluJium  der  neueren  S[>Kick(n.  vol.  xU-i.;  and  C. 
feynaud.  "  Un  Nouvcaa  Alanuscrit  du  Petit  Jchaa  de  Sati^rt.^'  in 


AUTOniB  CREVAUER 

COtTNT  (i77S'i8oq),  French  soldier,  belonged  to  a  ncible  family 
in  Ijorrainc  His  grandfather  was  Abraham  Fabcrt,  marshal 
of  France.  Entering  the  French  army  al  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  when  the  Re  volution 
broke  out.  As  aa  aiistocrat,  he  lost  his  commission,  but  he 
MttNad  Ib  titt  niikSi  vhere  his  desperate  bravery  and  innate 
powr  of  fmnmaiiil  wm  diMinfiiiclied  Vm.  (|9S  be  had 
irao  bMk  Mi  trade,  Mid  lem^ng  M  a  ataff^Owr  h  fit  am 
«f  Italy.  On  one  occasion,  at  Viccnza,  he  ifvalkd  Seydfiu'a 
feat  of  leaping  his  horse  o%'cr  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  to  avoid 
caplnre,  .ind.  l.iur,  in  Egypt, he  saved  n.ivout's  life  in  action. 
By  1800  he  had  become  colonel,  and  in  one  curtibat  in  th.it  yi  ar 
hr  had  I  .vo  horses  killed  un<!cr  him,  and  Ijri.ke  scvrn  5,woriJs. 
Fi  .t  years  later,  having  attained  the  rank  o(  general  o(  brigade, 
he  was  preaent  with  hb  brigade  of  light  cavalry  at  Austerlilz. 
In  the  putioit  after  |cmia  1I06,  thoufh  he  liad  but  teo  bumn 
aad  IM  one  piece  at  vfiXksy  with  IAb,  be  terrified  the  coa* 
vandant  of  the  atnmg  foiteeaa  of  StetUo  into  anrrcnder,  a  feat 
nrcly  cquaUed  save  by  that  of  Ctotnwell  on  Blctrhingdon  Hotue. 
Made  gener.ll  <A  ^w  Wmn  for  (hi<  crplnit ,  he  was  next  in  the  Polish 
rani[>jiRn.  ariij  at  llcil  bcrj;  s.T.id  the  life  of  Murat,  Rrand 
diiLc  oi  lUrg.  Wlien  the  IVniiruIar  War  began,  Lasallc  \\.is 
Knt  out  with  one  of  the  cavalry  divisions,  and  at  Mcdm.a  <\r 
Rio  Seco,  Gamonal  and  McdcUin  broke  every  body  of  troe;is 
KhicbhedHuied.  A  year  later*  at  the  bead  clone  of  the  cavaliy 
AvfaioM  of  the  Cr»md*  AmU  he  took  pan  iathe  Aaatftaa  war. 
At  Wagiam  he  waa  kilkd  at  the  heed  of  his  men.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Cur6ly,  wbo  wat  hi  1809  siill  unknown, 
N.ii>'l!r'n  r.'  -.ir  i>ossc5.bed  a  better  K.i'Vr  of  lifiht  hotre.  Wild 
and  irri>.'ij,ir  m  hi-,  pri^.^lc  liie,  L.isalle  was  far  mure  than 
a  beau  iiibr-ur.  To  lAki.t  aii.l  tx[HTieiKC  he  added  that 
power  of  fcehng  the  puLsc  of  the  battle  which  is  the  true  gift 
of  a  great  leader.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  ia  Lun^vilic  in 
Hi*  eenaiM  wetc  brou(bl  fion  Atntiia  to  tJie  Isvalidea 
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16S7),  French  explorer  in  North  America,  was  born  at  ROUCfl 
on  the  23nd  of  Novtintn  r  ifi43.    He  taught  for  a  time  in  a  school 
(probably  Jesuit)  in  France,  and  seems  to  h.tvc  lorleited  his 
claim  to  his  lather's  estate  by  his  connexion  \M(h  the  Jcsuici. 
In  1666  he  became  a  settler  in  Canada,  whither  his  brother,  a 
Sulpician  abbi,  had  preceded  him.   From  the  Seminary  of  0% 
So^ikie  la  MoBtnal  U  Sdle  vaaleoda  iraM  OB  the  St  LoOTMOT 
about  S  m.  above  Montnal,  «h0N  hi  Wk  a  otackado  an* 
established  a  fur  trading  post.  In  tdf^lMMld  this  post  (pattlf 
to  the  Sulpscians  who  bad  granted  It  to  htm)  to  raise  fund*  for 
an  expedition  to  China  '  by  way  of  the  Ohio,'  which  he  (.(ippwrd, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  to  flow  into  the  Pacific.  He 
passed  up  tl>e  St  Lawrence  .-itul  through  Lake  Ontario  to  a 
Seneca  village  on  the  Genesee  river;  thence  with  an  Iroqfueie 
guide  he  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  NlliBnt(i«lMe  he  1 
note  of  the  diMfltt  falls)  10  GoMMgaa.  aa 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Oslaifoi  nhm  ha  mk  Uidi  foiei 
received  from  him  a  map  of  paiu  of  the  GceatLahea.  LaSaMe'a 
missionary  comrades  now  gave  op  the  qoett  for  CWnl  to  preach 
among  the  Indians.  La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohi-.  river,  descended 
it  al  least  as  far  as  the  site  of  Louisville,  Kcntiu  \,v.  and  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  to  its  junction  with  the  .Mi^Ms^ppi,  and 
in  1669-1670,  abandoncti  by  his  (cw  followers,  made  his  way 
back  to  Lake  Eric.    Apparently  he  passed  through  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Haran  and  Lake  Michipa,  and  eoaie  wy  down  the  lUfooia 
river.  Uttk  it  kwni  of  tbcae  opldnttaM,  far  kh  jaanala 
are  lost,  arKl  the  dtKllptieii  of  his  travels  rests  only  on  the 
testimony  of  the  aaonyimnis  am hor  of  a  Histoindt  U.  it  I* 
SMe.    Before  1675  LaSallehadrcturnedtoMoruol,  Becoming 
convinced,  after  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  Jolict  in 
167?,  thai  the  Mississippi  llowed  into  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  he 
conceived  a  vast  project  for  exploring  that  river  to  iu  niottih 
and  extending  the  ffhwdi  power  to  the  lower  &li«iM%lpt  MiBkj, 
Hotecoiod the eqpan of  Cooat  F^eaiiiiac, thee gMimM of 
ClMnda,  and  hi  id74      idyy  vWiad  ftancO)  efnafadhc  Indi 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  first  visit  a  patent  of  nebiKiy  and  a  grant  of 
lands  about  Fort  Frontenacon  the  site  of  the  present  Kingston, 
Ontario,  and  on  his  second  visit  .n  parent  cmpourring  him  to 
explore  the  West  al  his  own  expense,  and  givsng  him  the  buflalo 
hidc  monopoly.    Late  in  the  year  167S,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party,  he  siaricd  from  Fort  Fronicnac.    11c  established  a  post 
above  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  where, 
hia  veael  haviag  hoea  vRdtod,  be  huik  a  hupr  OMp.  the 
"  Oiif on,**  faioddcjb  he «aiM op  the  GoBBt  Lahea to 6m»  Bar 
(Lake  Mkhigaa),  where  he  arrived  ia  Septeanber  1679-  Sendfa| 
back  the  "  Griffon  "  freighted  with  furs,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
satbfy  the  clalm^  rf  his  creditors,  he  procccdrd  to  the  Illinois 
river,  and  near  what  is  now  Peoria,  Illinois,  IjuiU  a  fort,  which 
he  called  Fort  Crcvecocur.   1  In  t«  e  he  d.  t  u  he  l  1  .1:  lu  r  Hennepin, 
with  one  compaaioa,  to  explore  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and* 
lca\nng  his  UWUMiBl,  Henri  de  Tonty  (c.  1630-c.  1701),*  wilk 
abooi  fif  leea  aMB^  at  Ftet  CrivonBiir,  he  ntwaed  hy  lead* 
atoot,  to  Caaada  to  ebtaia  Beaded  e»ppi<a,d>BewHt  the  ikae 
of  the  "  Griffon  **  (wMch  proved  to  have  been  ioet),  thwaitiof 
the  Intrigues  <^  Ms  enemies  and  appca.^ing  his  cniditonk  la 
July  t6So  news  reached  him  at  Furl  Fron^  nac  that  nearly 
all  Tonfy's  men  had  deserted,  after  dcstroj  int;  or  appropriating 
mi  St  <i(  ihe  supplies;  and  thai  twelve  of  them  were  on  th.-ir 
sv  iy  to  kill  him  as  the  surest  neans  of  escaping  punishment. 

>  The  name  [.a  Chine  was  iOIDMiBri^  OPPlieO  lO  Ls  SafhTa 
settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence. 

*  Tlic  Iroquois  icem  to  have  used  the  name  Ohio  for  the  Mississippi, 
or  at  least  for  its  lower  part;  and  this  circumstance  makes  the  sKMy 
of  La  Salle'*  wrieratfan  pcatliarly  dilhcult  to  disentangle. 

•  Toniy  (or  Teotl).  an  lulian.  bom  at  Caeta.  wai  La  SaDo'O 
principal  lieutenant,  and  was  the  equal  of  Iti^  rhief  in  intrepidity. 
Before  _hi»  association  with  La  Salle  he  h  id  cn^aeed  in  military 
«ervice  in  Europe,  during  wliirh  he  had  lost  a  hand.  He  accompanied 
l.a  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  i'  -  M  i^siuippi,  and  wai,  in  eommaml  of  Fmt 
S>t  Louis  from  th;  time  of  ii»  erection  until  l7oj,  cm  i^>t  during  hb 
jrturiieys  down  the  Mississippi  in  soarrh  of  hi<,  chi.l.  In  1701  he 
joined  d'lbrrville  in  lower  LouiMaiia.  and  soon  after  was  despatched 
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T^rw  he  m*t  »nd  capturrrf  cr  liHo'^  He  then  munwd  to  the 
ILinoi*,  to  6nd  the  ciuuUy  litvAsUtcJ  by  ihc  lrcKjuo*s,  anJ 
hu  ro»l  abandoned  He  iormcj  a  league  o(  the  Western  Ir  ii  ,!;> 
to  &sht  tix  Iroquois,  then  went  to  Mkhilianckinac.  wbcrc  he 
found  Tonty,  proceeded  mgaia  to  Foft  Fnoteaac  to  obtain 
supf)iics  and  orguaxt  im  mwiditinii  amrn,  mi  MURMd  ia 
December  i6Si  to  the  lUiaob.  fSMriMf  iimm  tl»  UMii  to 
Mm  JfiMivpi.  tririck  Jm  mched  ia  F^raiy  i«8a.  be  IoMmI 
iavB  that  itMn  to  ks  nowtl^  whidi  ht  reached  oo  ibe  9(h 
r'  .'prl  .Tr.-i.  creeling  thetc  a  monument  and  a  rros»,  took 
iv  rmai  p^KteMr^jon  in  the  name  of  Ixnus  XI\'.,  in  whose  honour 
he  gave  the  name  "  Loui5un:i  '  to  the  rcgian.  He  then  returned 
lo  Michtiunackinac,  whence,  with  Tonty,  he  went  again  to  ibc 
liHrtoa  and  esubiishcd  a  fort«  Fort  Si  Louis,  piobably  oa 

c  ■  D— «-  /  y  ^'r— I.  nriifr).  muwiiI  nliii  U 

(BteK  Miaaift  mi  tthm  MCking 
fmn  the  IreqiKMo)  bad  bmm  ■athctcd.  La  SaUc 
lo  Quebec,  and  La  Darre,  who  had  succeeded 
Fr  intenac.  being  unfriendly  to  him.  ag  . in  vi  i;c-,!  I  ranic  ( 
w  hcfchcsuccccJcd  in  interesting  the  kite  in  a  ^^ht  me  to  c»iablis.h 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  MissjsMpfH  and  to  scire  the  Spanish 
posts  in  the  vidr.iiy.  On  the  .^ih  of  July  161(4.  «>ih  (our 
the  command  ti  him»ili  and  Captain  Bcattjeu, 


\  t»  Mauilii  Iqr  |«lidi  La  Mt  caM  m  bMli't 
Bay)  bt  the  present  state  of  Teias,  for  the  nMuth  of  an  arm  of 
the  Misstuippi.  he  landed  there,  and  Bcaujeu,  soon  aficrwaids 
n  urrxij  to  France.  The  expedition  had  met  with  various 
mi&fortunes,  one  vessel  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
aad  another  had  been  wTeckci  jnJ  throughout  La  baUe  and 
Bcmufta  bad  failed  to  work  in  harmony.  Soon  hnding  that  he 
wm  Mt  al  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  La  SaUc  established  a 
iMib.  a  kM>  ¥mk  Sk  Uam,  m  tka  Lavaca  (he 
k  U  Vackt)  ^bm,  and  kavfawtkoctkapHMrpart  of 
his  (arc*,  fsoai  October  1685  to  March  1686  ha  ^uUf  sought 
far  tba  lifjiMwiptii.  He  also  made  two  attempts  to  reach  the 
Utook  ooantry  and  Canada,  and  during  the  second,  after  two 
BMMtha  of  fruitless  wanderinga,  be  utas  aasasaiaated,  on  the 
t9th  of  March  16S7.  by  scv^dMalllll— »  Wl  lfctMaity 
rirer  in  the  present  Texas. 
His  colony  on  the  Lavaca,  after  sttfiering  terribly  fiom  priva- 
^  i  by  tba  Indiaas,  wm  teaiiy 

I  vp,  aad  a  ttntvl  Spaidaiili  mt  agalim  it  to  iMa  kwad 
nnthing  but  dead  bodies  and  a  dismantled  fort;  tb*  few  sur- 
vivors having  beconK  domesticated  in  the  Indian  viBagcs 
near  by.  Some  writers,  notably  j  G.  Shea,  maintain  thai  La 
Salle  never  intended  to  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  was  instructed  to  establish  an  advanced  post  near  the 
"pirrTk  poMWiions,  where  he  was  to  amit  a  pomtul  capedi- 
'  •  Raetade  Spoaiard,  Mtolma,  «jtk  wbaai  ka  was 

iMipHtaitke 
eondwrat.* 

Salle  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  explorers  in  Nori^i 
America.  Wesidcs  discovering  the  Ohio  .ind  prolx>blv  the 
Illinois,  he  was  the  first  to  follow  the  Mi*M<.stiT"  Ik""  i(>  urTicr 
course  (o  its  mouth  and  thus  to  establish  the  connckiun  between 
the  discoveries  of  iUtfiaaaa,  Joiict  aad  Mafqpeiu  ia  the  north 
walk  tbaaeaf  Da  Sato  ia  tbe  loatk.  Ha  wm  Mn,  Indwaiublc 

TW  kaK  aceeuau  «f  La  SakiTa  aapkntfaaa  any  be  foond  in 
Vlnacia  rarkmaa's  U  SaH*  mud  Ikt  Pittmtry  of  iW  Crtai  liVif 

(Boston,  iS'o:  bier  ievi*<d  editionNi.  in  Jutiin  \\in?or\  Cartifr  lo 

•Althouch  I-a  Sille  and  V  n  liir-n  eir  l'<A.ilrj4a  (l634-l(vS;i 
pn-»<-nT<i|  I  )  the  French  c  iv<  rnni'-n;  iin'cfs-nHi  nt  pl.ins  for  an 
expedition  against  the  bpamurtU  and  I'tfialou  altcrward*  propoMtJ 
their  co^opqatiaA*  tkcft  J»  as  »ub»i  j  m  iai  cwdrnce  tint  thb  piairct 
was  adopted.  Paticman  Is  of  the  opinion  tkat  La  teHk  piupuad  hi% 
cxptdition  agaiiM  tbe  Spaniards  in  the  hope  that  the  conHumn  of 
peace  tail  wee  a  France  and  Spain  would  prrvrat  ilS  execution  and 
that  he  nright  then  use  the  aid  he  had  lhti»  received  in  rstabli^liinc  .i 
fortified  commercial  colony  .it  the  moulh  of  the  Misvisiippi.  Sec 
E.  T.  Miller.  "  The  Connection  of  PeflakMa  with  the  U  SaJle  Expr- 
dition."  in  the  Quarterly  ol  tb»  TmU  SUta  WWailWl  kiWrillioo. 
,vb1>  v.  CAusiin.  Tea.,  ifoai. 


I  Fr,^kna€  (Etortan.  1I94).  and  La  J.  &  Skca'a   

I    ■  .flit  Uiistitipin  ValUy  (New  York,  i»5a):  see  afw  P  Oie«n(1. 

r  itcdf  imrltrr  de  La  Salle,  rtplmHtmt  H  irmj^fie  Jh  Kiitim 
..  .  Musnstpbt  (Paris.  1901).  Of  tba  eariy  narnuivcc  »cc  Louis 
fU-nnrpMi.  DtxrtftMm  de  la  Ltmiiiam  {tbH},);  JoutcL  Jottrnal 
kijienqut  dm  dtrmter  leyugt  9ue  Jtm  M.  it  \a  Sm.u<  jSi  dam  U  Ctijt  d4 
ilfxiqae.  iff.  (Paris,  I713;;  and  Hinil  d,-  To  Dfrnitrs  Pt- 
tnmritj  damj  FAmfri^  uplmnmcU  cV  Jf  ta  5o.'.V  (I'jri*. 
1697).  Original  narratives  may  be  found,  transblcd  into  Enghth.  in 
ne  /anv»r;a  «/  Krmi  Miff  Ct»rtter.  ^Vnr  d«  MMbfcai  MiaM  by  ku 
FaMml  LMtUtuomL  Btmn  dt  Urnty.  £<c  (2  vokTMew  York.  190$), 
edited  by  I.  J.  Cox;  in  Bcnj.imin  F.  French's  Hislfrual  Ct>l!f<!i»mi 
of  Lcuiftana  (6  scrie*.  New  York,  1846-1851).  and  in  Shea's  tiMftf 
I'ayatft  Up  end  Pmm  thr  Uitsitsippi  (Albany,  1861):  ami  aa 
imm.^^c  coUccti.  fi  <•!  il.xum.  nts  rciatinc  to  La  Salle  may  be  Icmnd 
to  Pierre  Mar);r>'s  I>(.juu-r.vi  tl  ititbiintwirmts  Jet  ftamau  dtm 
fomttt  tt  diint  le  t\J  ie  V  .\<kO  .;.(  n-f.rr.tT-r.i'e.  1^14-1-^4; 
Mimaifn  ei  dxumrnh  pfi;tT.iwr  raueiUa  et  f^uUiti  (6  vol*  ,  Paris, 
i8;5-i8«i),  c*pcctally  ia  vol.  11.  (C.  C.  W.| 

U  ULI&  Sr  JBAM  BAPIOIB  DB  (1651-1719).  rovoder 
«f  tka  aider  flf  Ouiitiaa  BiMheta,  was  bom  at  Reims.  Tbe 

ton  of  a  rich  bwNcr.  h-.i  father's  iiifljiiuc  cirly  secured  him 
a  canoary  in  the  i.uhc.Jrjt.  there  he  c.vt,ib!iihcJ  a  i«:hool, 
where  free  elementary  iiii>tjui.tii.  ri  w.ii  given  to  poor  children. 
The  enterprise  soon  braidcncd  in  Kope,  a  band  of  cnlhusiasiic 
assistants  gathered  round  him;  he  rcsoived  to  resign  hb  caaaaiy^ 
aad  devote  hioHeU  caikdly  to  fdMcali»»i  Hb  awiitiati  vcn 
■H>aiH  <  tottt  •  «MMMiBity.  vkkk  vaAially  iwxed  kwV  al 
attr  Vnaca*  aad  a  traiaiag-ickoal  for  teachers,  the  CoIUfi 
de  Sdnt>Von,  was  set  up  at  Roaco.  In  i7>s.  six  years  aflcf 
the  founder's  d  ;!  'I  t-  society  was  rixogni.-ed  by  the  pope, 
under  the  cilui..;  ui  c  ol  "  Drothers  of  the  Chrisli^n  Schools"; 
lis  mn.lnrs  ion'r^  llu-  u^u.il  nmriaslic  vows,  but  did  not  aspire 
lo  the  priesthood.  During  the  tirsl  hundred  )  cars  of  its  cxistenct 
its  activities  were  mainly  confined  lo  France,  during  the  iqlik 
century  it  apecari  to  aiast  «f  the  catiBttiM  «(  twaiara  Eaiap«b 
and  haabaMMBikedlyMicccMftdkitkatMudaalai.  Wk«i 
La  SaBe  was  canonixcd  in  1900,  tbe  total  nomber  of  brothers 
was  estimated  al  ij.ooo.  Although  the  order  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  ch  nu  nt.uy  schools,  it  undertakes  most  Lr.uKhcs 
of  sccondar>  nr.. I  tci.hnic.il  education:  and  it  has  served  as  a 
m<xlcl  (or  "the:  socicliis,  in  Ireland  and  el 
differing  in  character  from  the  original  iaatittita. 

LA  &ALLB,  a  city  of  La  SaUc  county^  Utoiia,  U.S. A.,  on  \im 
Ikiaoii  rim,  — f  Ikt  hiail  uf  miiip^iM, tom.  S.W.  atCUcapk 
Hp^  (meal  lavaA  «(  «lMn  «m  fMtlgi  hmw,  (t«a» 
census)  11,537-  The  city  it  aemd  by  the  Chicago,  Burlingtaft 
&  (>iincy,  the  Chicago,  Rocic  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  lUinoit 
Ctnlr.il  ra;l.\.i\<i,  and  by  the  lUinois  &  Michigan  t-'an;;!,  of 
whith  La  Saiic  is  the  western  terminus.  The  city  h.is  a  public 
hbrary.  The  princip.il  industries  are  ihe  smeltini;  of  /inc  jnd 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  roiled  cine,  bricks,  sulphuric  acid 
aad  decks;  in  1905  the  cit/s  factory  products  were  valued 
aiiMiMl»>  tetkatfickdiylamqpantitietafwalaae  laipid, 
«»i>Udi  tka  cil]rfeaaka|Mrtaa«<Up9ii«  point.  Tkenwni- 
cipality  Qwnaaadapantcs  the  waterworks  and  the  electric  bght- 
ing  plant.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1.S30.  .md  the 
l>lai:e  wliith  u'js  named  in  honour  of  the  c\plortr.  kene  Kobett 
Cavclicr,  Siiur  de  l.a  SaUc,  was  chattered  as  a  city  in  1832  ami 
rcchartered  in  iS;6. 

LASAULX.  ARNOLD  CONSTANTIN  PETER  FRANZ  VOM 
(tS3r}-tSS6),  Qerman  mineralogist  and  petroigiapbcr,  waa  bon 
at  CaticDaan  Mar  Coblcaa  oa  tbe  t4th  of  Jine  fS|p.  Ht  M» 
edticaicd  at  Beribi,  Habere  ke  took  Ms  Pb.  D.  la  tm.  la  itjs 
he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Breslau.  and  in  li^^^o 
professor  of  mincn^loRv  And  gcolopy  at  Bonn.  He  was  diiiin- 
guishcd  for  his  rew.irtdic^  on  rr.incr.ils  and  on  cry^t.iHogr.Tphy, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  eatlier  workers  on  microscopic  pctrogiaphy. 
lie  descrilK-d  in  i8;8  the  enipiivc  rocks  of  the  district  of  Saar 
aad  Uaaalle.  Ia  lUe  ha  edifaad  Ar  A«<«a  {ton  lb»  MSS.  of 
Dr  W.  $Bftaikia  von  Watiankaaaaa,  tbt  laaulu  of  obwrvadoM 
made  between  the  years  il^-tM^.  Hc  was  author  of  EUmattt 
dff  PcUoircphlt  (1S75).  Eb^akruaiimiit  GciteiMtiekn  (1S85), 
ami  i\,.n  Jc  pitr^ztapkk  Ha  died  aft  Baaa  aatka 
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LASCAR— LAS  CASAS 


LASCAR,  the  nnine  in  common  u&e  for  all  oriental,  and 
Mpccially  Indian,  sailors,  which  has  been  adopted  in  England 
iolQ  the  Alerchoiit  Shippinf  Acts,  though  without  any  ddinition. 
It  h  dnived  from  the  PenUn  (atkkar  >anny,  or  camp,  in  which 
mm  it  imn  wed  ia  India,  e.g.  laOimr,  ocigiaiUy  the  cun^ 
iio«r  llie  perawneiit  capital,  of  Sindlibt  at  GwaBor.  It  «a«nd 
stvm  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Portuguese,  first  to  an  inferior 
class  of  men  in  military  service  (cf.  "  gun  Uscars  "),  and  then 
to  iailori  .is  early  as  the  17th  century.  The  form  asitjri  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Africa,  equivalent  to  "sepoy,"  comes  from  the 
Arabic  'gji^awy,  wMcfcii  luBcwri  t»  im  ilwlf  Uikm  Uom 
the  Persian. 

LASCARR.  CONSTAMTINB  (d.  1493  or  tjoo),  Greek  scholar 
and  giMmnariiB,  om  «f  the  pwrnetwi  of  the  revival  U  Cieek 
haniLighi Italy, wMbewmtCpnrtiwtlDoiilfc  Hevnaaeaher 

«f  the  Doble  Bithyalui  bnu'ly,  which  had  furnished  three  em- 
penra  of  Nicaea  durffif  the  13th  century.   After  the  fall  of 

Con>l,itiIin<>[)lc  in  14=;},  he  took  rifueo  first  in  Corfu  nnri  then 
in  Italy,  where  Irancesco  Sfor,:;i,  duke  of  Mil.in,  appointed 
him  CJrcek  tutor  to  h'ui  d.iu^-hur  Here  w.is  juilili-,hi-d  his 
Grjmmatica  CratCtt,  ifttr  (omprndium  otto  otationis  pcrtium, 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  book  entirely  in  Greek  issued 
iron  the  printing  press.  After  leaving  Milan,  Lascaris  taught 
In  Kone  under  the  patronaft  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  in 
Itaplw,  iiMltekt  had  bMiHRnoned  br  Fcnftuad  L  to 
drilfW  a  ooofw  of  Icctuiu  en  Oivccc^   intfanatdjr,  en  the 

Invftation  of  the  inhahltants,  he  settled  in  Messina,  Sicily,  where 
he  continue!  to  teach  publicly  until  his  death.  Among  his 
numerous  pupils  here  \vas  Pictro  Beml>o.  I.,ascari3  l>equc.ithed 
his  library  of  valuable  AISS.  to  the  senate  of  Messina;  the 
collectioo  Kit  atanmdi  canied  to        waA  M|Bd  to  the 

Esrurial. 

1  lu-  Crammalua,  which  han  often  l«e<-n  rcf.ii.ntcd,  i»  the  only  work 
of  value  produced  by  Lascaris.  Sq^nc  of  an  letters  arc  given  by 
J.  Iriaitc  til  the  Rtitat  BttAioUutat  itatriUmii  todictt  Gtatei  mown- 
Kfipli,  i.  (Madrid,  17^).  Hi*  name  is  known  to  modern  readers  in 
the  romance  of  A.  F.  Vitlcmain,  Lutarit,  an  In  Gmi  4»  mmuUme 
tiMr  (r«»s).  See  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hitt.  Ckat.  AMn  «d.  v.-veL  H. 
(1908).  pp.  76  (clL 

>  lAKARlS,  JOANKES  [Johk],  or  Jants  (r.  1445-isV^). 
Greek  scholar,  prob.ihly  the  younRcr  lirttihcr  of  Constantinc 
Lnascaris,  surname*!  Khynd.icenus  from  the  river  Khyndacus 
in  liithyni  i ,  his  n.ii  ivc  i.io\  iru  e.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
he  was  taken  to  the  Pcloponncsc,  thence  to  Crete,  and  ultimately 
found  refuge  in  FloreiKX  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medtri, 
wlioae  inleraediary  he  was  with  the  sultan  Bayeaid  II.  in 
the  iNWChaae  «(  Creek  MSS.  for  the  Modkxaa  libiatjr.  On 
fk»  MViilMi  af  tbi  Madid  ta  Flanaee,  at  llw  tovkation 
«f  Charica  ¥11L  «f  Ptanea,  Lanrfi  leaMead  to  Patit  (140s). 
where  he  gave  public  Instruction  In  Greek.  By  Louis  XII. 
he  «-as  several  titncs  employed  on  public  missions,  amonKst 
oihrrii  to  Venice  (i  503-1  soS),  and  in  1511;  he  appears  lo  h.nvi- 
atrepted  the  invitation  cf  l.co  X.  to  take  charge  of  the  Greek 
college  he  had  foun<Ir<l  at  Rome.  We  afterwards  (151S)  fmd 
Lascaris  employed  along  with  Budaeus  (Uud£)  by  Francis  I. 
in  the  foriiuiion  of  the  royal  hbrary  at  Foatainebleau,  and  also 
■fda  teat  in  the  aeiviee  af  the  JPicndi  caaim  to  Veake.  He 
died  at  Raw^  wUtber  he  had  been  wiaawned  hgr  Bopa  Paul 
ID.,  fa  (S}S>  AaMK  his  pupils  was  Musorta. 

Aomiit  ednr  nera^  Lascaris  edited  or  wrafe:  ^artsfi^ia 
tpirrsmmalum  Cratterum  (1494),  in  which  he  ascribed  the  collection 
of  the  Anthology  to  Agathias,  not  to  Planudes;  Didymi  Alnandrini 
sihi^ia  in  Iltadrm  (1517);  Porphyrius  of  Tvrr's  Homrrirarum 
qutif allonym  tibrr  (IS'8);  Dt  verts  Cranarum  litlfrarum  fnrmis  at 
causit  apud  antiquot  (Paris.  IS90).  Sec  II.  Hudy,  De  (Jratcu  tUiutn- 
but  (Undon.  174J):  W.  Rokoc.  Lt}«  of  Uo  X.  ii.  (1846):  C.  F. 
Bdencr,  iTt  doUu  A<nniiii^iu  Crattit  (L,cipzis,  1750};  A.  Hocawits 
In  limh  ft  Cfttbcr^  AOtfrndm  Bmyd^dA;  J.  E.  Saadm,  BUL 
Chu.  StyL,  ei.  t,  veil.  iC  (1906),  p.  7S. 

US  CASAS.  BARTOLOHfi  DB  (1474-iS^,  for  some  time 

bishop  of  Chiapa  in  .Mejcico,  and  known  to  posterity  as  "  The 
Apostle  of  the  Indies."  was  a  nativr  of  Si  viUe.  His  father, 
one  of  the  comp.nn.-'ir;';.  of  Columbus  in  the  voyage  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  sent  him  to  Salamanca, 
when  be  ffaduaied.  In  1498  he  aecoeapaniad  hia  lather  in 


an  expedition  under  Columbiu  to  the  West  Indiea,  and  in  1501 
he  went  with  Nicolis  de  Ovando,  the  governor,  to  Haytl,  «liMn 
in  1510  he  was  admitted  to  holjr  oiden^  beiag  the  fint  frln* 
ordained  ia  the  American  oolOBiaa.  b  Sflt  he  peied  OMr 
to  CMia  to  tahe  pan  in  the  week  of  "popnktiea  and  pedfr- 
catfaa,**  and  fa  i  s  i  j  or  i  $  14  be  witoened  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  check  the  massacre  of  Indinns  at  Caonao.  Soon  afterwards 
there  was  assigned  to  him  and  his  incnd  Rcntcria  a  large  village 
in  the  nelRhbourh.Kxl  of  Zagua.with  a  number  of  Indiansattached 
to  it  in  what  was  known  as  repartimUnto  (allotment);  like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  he  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
for  growing  rich,  but  occasionally  celebrated  iMas  and  preache<L 
Soon,  however,  having  become  convinced  el  tha  Jujitstice  co»- 
nacted  with  the  npariimitmi*  iiyitaM,  ha  bapu  to  p«di  aadMI 
It.  at  the  sane  dme  giving  up  yrnvnahvee.  WkhtheflOMmt 
af  hb  partner  he  resolved  to  go  to  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  of> 
ptntaea  natives,  and  the  result  of  his  representations  was  that 
in  1516  ("ardin  il  Jirrnncs  caused  a  coir.rr.ission  to  be  sent  out 
for  ttic  riJoriTi  of  abuses,  Las  Ci  as  hin;5.L-lf,  with  the  title  of 
"  proleclor  of  the  Indians,"  fieinK  ap|)ointc<l  to  advi';e  and 
re|M>rl  on  them.  This  commission  bad  not  been  long  at  San 
Domingo  before  Las  Cases  perceived  the  indifTcrence  of  his 
coadjtiton  to  the  caaw  which  he  hiawlf  had  at  heart,  and 

wMtk  not  ofll|^  tadndad  fccUtice  for  cndgeatlM  ftwn  Spain, 

but  was  intended  to  give  to  each  Spani'ih  resident  in  the  colonics 
the  right  of  importing  twehe  ncKro  sLives.  The  emigration 
movement  proved  a  f.iilure,  and  Las  Casas  lived  long  enough 
to  expfe_ss  his  shame  for  having  been  so  slow  lo  see  that  Africans 
were  as.  much  entitled  lo  freedom  as  were  the  natives  of  the 
New  World.  Overwhelmed  with  dtsappniatmcnt,  he  ntired, 
to  the  Dominican  monadaqr  to  Haiti;  he  Jetoad  lha  9ttm  to 
isy  aaddwatadeiBtoyaaiatoaady.  Abt 
to  hens  wtrfiftad  the  SpttUk  cant,  vat  as  ^ 
b  not  known;  the  oonfuehm  coKendns  this  period  of  bis  life 
extends  to  the  time  when,  after  visits  to  Mexico,  Kicaragua, 
Peru  and  Guatemala,  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  15J17  into 
Tuzuluilan,  the  inhabitants  of  «hich  were,  ciiietly  through 
his  tact,  peaceably  r  irivertcd  lo  Chri>ii.-iniiy.  mass  iK-mg  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time  amongst  tbem  in  the  newly  imuMicd 
town  of  Rabinal  ia  In  i  jjg  Las  Casas  was  i 

to  obtain  Doadniean  lamita,  nd  threogh  Loayaa, 
of  the  order,  and  ceofwae  «f  Gteka  V.,  ha  «aa  i 
in  obtainias  royal  orders  and  iMMi  toeaiuinB  hie  cauiprise. 
During  this  stay  in  Europe,  iriddk  iMed  mioie  than  fonr  years, 
he  visited  Germany  to  see  the  emperor;  he  also  (154*)  wrote 
his  Vfytile  Razonet,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Bretisima  AV/c;  li  h  dr  la  Deilruycion  dcs  Us  Indias 
ofcidrntaJes,  the  latter  of  which  was  published  some  twelve 
years  later.  In  1543  he  refused  the  Mexican  bishopric  of  Cuzcoi 
but  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  of  Chiapa,  for  whkb  ha 
tailed  fai  I S44-  Tlntortad  nt  every  petal  hgr  thn  aScial^  aad 
e«itiatBd  tijr  hii  iiiiill|iMii  in  bb  attenipt  to  any  «•!  Ihi 
new  lawa  «lldi  feb  hMoanity  had  procured,  ha  ratotaad  t* 
Spain  and  resigned  bis  dignity  (1547).  In  1590  be  met  S(f><il- 
veda  in  public  debate  on  the  theses  drawn  from  the  recently 
published  Apdopa  pro  liho  dt  juilis  belli  cansis,  in  which 
the  latter  had  maint.iincd  the  lawfulness  of  waging  unprovoked 
war  upon  the  natives  of  the  .\ew  World  The  course  of  the 
disctttsion  may  be  traced  in  the  account  of  the  Disfuta  con- 
to  the  Obras  (155:).  In  1565  I^as  Casas  successfully 
teitli  Philip  iJL  apiaat  the  finaadal  pntuO.  for 
the  iimitoi  «f  tl»  laremfiwdei  a  poeject  wUA 
would  have  involved  the  Indluis  to  hopeless  bondage.  In  Jttly 
of  the  'oUowiflg  year  he  died  at  Madrid,  whither  he  hid  gone 
to  urge  (and  with  success)  t!;e  Mnesiii  v  ol  n  -l.-.i  ii;  1  i\iurt 
of  justice  which  bad  been  suppressed  in  Ouatcmaia.  Ui» 
ftftrte  dk  fte /nihr  «H  not  pnMhhed  tfli  yS7S-it|d. 

Sir  Arthnr  Hdpe*  I^b  jf  let  Cuat  (Landea,  t86«)'hM  net  tean 
superKded;  Wt  aw  <y»  P.  A.  Madhitt.  »umdwnm  t»  Xar  Cmkt 
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LAS  CASES— LASKER 


UM  um,  nnuuniiL  kwmm  nmnmA  muoM 

JOOPB,  MiWQon  (1766-1841),  Ffondi  eflkU.  mm  htn  at  Ike 

C2st)e  of  Las  Cases  near  Revel  in  Languedoc.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  schools  of  Venddme  and  Paris;  he  eiilercd  the 
navy  and  took  part  in  various  engagements  of  the  years  1781- 
1782.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  17.SQ  caused  him  to 
"  emigrate,"  and  he  spent  some  years  in  Germany  and  England, 
l^'^T-C  in  tbe  diwttrow  Quiberon  expedition  (1795).  He  was 
«ae«Clhefetl«lKvtwoiS«iMl  returned  to  London,  when  twUved 
m  Buimtir.  Ha  RtunMd  ta  Fnim  "t"""*-  iIm  CiMnlil*  vilk 
•thcrroyuitt  whp  nJIwd  t»  ti»  iKU  at  Wipili—,  — d  alaf* 
afterwards  to  the  emperor  thtt  kt  was  "  cooqumd tq*  btl^tacy.'' 
Not  untQ  1810  did  he  receive  much  notice-from  Napoleoo,  who 
then  made  him  .1  ch.it«bcrlain  and  created  hini  a  count  of  the 
empire  (he  was  marquis  by  hereditary  rishl)-  After  the  first 
abdication  of  the  emperor  (nth  oi  April  i>ii4),  I^as  Cases  retired 
te  Vn^^nA  |)ut  returned  to  serve  Napoleon  during  tbe  UuiMtied 
Oeyt.  Tbe  lecoad  abdication  opened  up  for  Las  Case»  Ibi  Met 
MComthypviafliiscueeE.  UewilikilnraririthtlMMMvemi 
and  A  few  etlwr  tmtjr  foOoms  to  /techeCMt;  mmI  fc  «u  Lee 
who  first  proposed  and  strongly  urged  the  emperor  to 
r  himself  on  tbe  generosity  of  the  British  nation.  Las  Cases 
Slhc  first  overtures  to  Captain  Maiiland  of  HM  S.  "  It.  I'.c- 
lOphon  "  and  received  a  guardcJ  reply,  the  nature  ol  vvlikh  he 
afurwards  misrepresented.  Las  Cases  accompanied  the  cx- 
cmpcrur  to  St  Helena  and  acted  informally  but  very  assiduously 
es  his  secretary,  taking  down  Buncfous  noles  of  his  conversations 
vbkb  ihrrcefUf  look  foan  in  Uie  ItsMMie  if AmtM  d*  Sit 
Htkm.  TbeGmiieefthbartidepiedadeeaetteaipteteHtaiiag 
the  value  of  tWs  work.  It  sheiild  be  iced  wlUi  gieet  caution, 
as  the  compiler  did  not  scruple  (o  insert  his  own  tlioughts  and 
to  colour  tlie  expressions  of  his  mister.  In  some  cases  he 
misstated  facts  and  even  fabricated  documents.  It  is  f.nr  less 
trustworthy  than  the  record  penned  by  t'lourc-u^l  111  his  J  -urt,..'. 
Disliked  by  Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  Cases  seems  tu  have 
sought  an  opportunity  to  keve  the  island  when  he  had  accumu- 
kicd  wAKiim  Mtenuy  BMciieL  However  that  ni^  be,  he 
iaUniad  tbe  BiUMi  Rftfuleae  te  sacb  a  wav  as  to  lead  to  bis 
eipuhioo  by  tbe  governor,  Sir  Hodsen  Lowe  (Novenaber,  18 16). 
Be  was  seat  first  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  tbenee  to  Europe, 
laat  was  not  at  first  allowed  V  y  the  government  of  Ix>uis  XVIII 
to  enter  France.  He  re&ided  at  Pnssscls;  but,  gaining  |>cr- 
mission  to  come  10  I'.iris  after  the  fl.  iih  of  Naiwlron,  he  ttHik 
op  bis  residence  there,  published  the  Mtmorial,  and  soon  gained 
an  enormous  sum  from  it.    Uc  died  in  (842  at  Pauy. 

See  klimwn  de  F.  A.  D..  comte  de  Lai  Cates  (Hni^vU.  tSiB); 
Mtmoriai  it  Stt  JhUne  (^  voU..  I.oikIdm  and  f'.ins.  I'oi;  often 
irpubliahcd  and  translated);  5ui:e  au  mimorial  dt  Sit  lUlenc, -au 
tbscmitictii  criliqias,  (tc.  {2  vols.,  Paris,  1824),  anonynous,  but 
known  to  be  by  Grille  and  Mu**rt-Pathay.  See  too  Coobcaud, 
MoNriioLON,  and  I  nwr,  Sir  Hudson.  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

LASHIO,  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent,  norlhem 
Shan  States,  Burma,  situated  in  rj"  -6'  N  am!  <>;°  45'  F.  ni  an 
altitude  of  3100  ft  ,  on  a  low  sjnir  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Nam  Yao.  It  is  the  preMttt  lennlnus  of  the  Mandalay-Kun 
Lteg  laSwiy  aad  d  tlie  Hivenuaeiit  cart  road  from  Mandalay, 
fre«B  wbldl  it  b  tyS  ol  dhteat.  h  condati  iA  the  European 
station,  witb  court  house  aad  t^uaitcn  fee  lb«  cml  oftccrs; 
the  military  police  post,  thcheadqaartetsof  dtetlddobtttaEon 
of  military  police;  the  native  station,  in  wUdl  the  various 
nationalities,  Shans,  Burmans,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans, 
are  divided  into  separate  quarters,  with  u  Lr  -  cs  f  r  f^r  .  rrnn  rnt 
servants  and  for  the  temporary  residences  of  the  five  sawbwas 
of  the  northern  Shan  Slates;  and-  a  t>axaar.  Under  Burmese 
Side  Laibio  mt  aba  the  ceBtie  of  aotbority  ter  tbe  oorthern 
9bia  9(at«c  bat  the  Bomew  part  fa  the  valey  eras  doae  to  the 
Nam  Yao,  in  on  old  Chinese  fortified  camp.  The  LasMo  valley 
was  formerly  very  populous;  but  a  rebeflion,  started  by  the 
sawbwa  of  Hsenwn,  about  ten  years  before  the  Briti  h  omipation, 
ruined  It,  and  it  is  only  slowly  approathinf;  the  [u  .  peiity  it 
formerly  enjoyed;  pop.  (\<>o\)  mt'iil  r.iinf.i!l 

•veraflcs  ^4  in.  Tbe  average  maximma  temperature  is  So- 
•ad  Ibt  avtiap  niaiaiHa  sS'^t 


(1819-18^),  Oennaa  paldidrt,  vaa  ham 
ea  the  14th  of  Octeber  1819,  at  Jarotsdun,  a  village  ia  Poaea, 
being  the  son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman.  He  attended  the  gyo^ 
nasium,  and  afterwards  the  university  of  Breslau.  In  1848 
after  the  outbreak  of  tbe  revolution,  he  went  to  Vienn.i  nnd 
entered  the  students'  legion  which  took  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  disturbances;  he  fought  against  the  im[)erial  troops  during 
tbe  siege  of  the  city  in  tXlobcr.  He  then  continued  bis  legal 
studies  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  after  a  visit  of  three  years  to 

Eaglaad,  then  tbe  aaodet  atate  for  Gcnaan  ttbeiata^  cntcnd  tba 
Ptrulaa  Jadldal  aetvlca.  In  iSjo  he  led  the  foveraaical 

service,  and  in  187J  was  appointed  to  an  administrative  post 
in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  He  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  political  world  by  some  artiiUs  he  wrote  from 
1861  to  1864,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
Zur  Vtrfastung%ieichiilUc  PKusidn  (Leip.-ig,  1874),  and  in 
1865  be  was  elected  member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Berlin 
in  the  Prussian  parliament.  He  joined  the  radical  or  FtrtuhSIt 
pacty,  aad  ia  186}  wii  abo  dectcd  to  tbe  Ccrmaa  padiaancaW 
But  be  hdped  to  farm  the  aatloaal  Bberal  party,  aad  ta  co^ 
sequence  tost  his  seat  in  Berlin,  which  remained  faitUid  to  tba 
radicals;  after  this  he  represented  Magdeburg  and  Fraakfort-oa- 
Main  in  the  Pru<.>>ian,  and  Metningen  in  the  Gertnaa, parliament. 
He  threw  himself  with  great  energy  into  his  paHiamcnlary 
duties,  and  quii  kly  bccanx  one  its  must  popular  ami  most 
influential  memhirs.  An  optimist  and  idealist,  he  joined  to  a 
fervent  bcUcf  in  Lherty  an  cqnal  enthusiasm  for  German  unity 
aad  the  idea  of  tbe  Cernsaa  itatc.  His  awttion  that  Badea 
aboold  be  faiddded  in  tbe  North  Gemaa  Confederation  ia 
January  1870  caused  much  embarrassment  to  Bismarcli,  but 
was  not  without  effect  in  hastening  the  crisis  of  1870.  His  great 
work,  however,  was  the  share  he  ttxik  in  \hc  judicial  rtfi  rm 
during  the  ten  years  1867-1877.  To  him  mure  than. to  any 
other  binRle  individual  is  due  the  gttat  i I'dificat ion  of  the  law. 
While  he  again  and  again  was  aMe  to  u  mpel  the  government 
to  withdraw  or  amend  prop<> -lU  v. hieh  seemed  dangerous  to 
fiberty,  be  oppoacd  tboae  liberals  who,  unable  to  obtain  aU  tbe 
coacoaiaBt  «h^  thqr  calcd  far,  refused  to  vote  for  tbe  aew 
lawsasawbde.  AspeechmadebyLaskeraikibeyihaf  Febroaiy 
1873,  in  which  he  attacked  tbe  management  of  the  Tomeranlaa 
riil.v.iy,  c.iused  a  great  sensation,  and  his  exposure  of  the 
fm.incid  mismanagement  brought  about  the  f.dl  of  Herni.inn 
W.ipcncr,  one  of  Bismarck's  most  trusted  assi:.i.ints.  By  ilits 
atiiun  he  caused,  however,  some  embarrassment  to  his  party. 
This  is  generally  regarded  aa  the  beginning  of  the  reaction 
against  economic  liberalism  by  which  he  and  his  party  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  influence.  He  refused  to  follow  Bisaiarck 
in  his  flaaacbl  aad  economic  policy  after  1878;  alw^fs  aa* 
sympatbetJc  to  the  chancenor,  be  was  now  adected  far  Ids  awat 
Irilter  attacks.  Between  the  radicals  and  socialists  on  the  one 
side  and  the  government  on  the  other,  like  many  of  his  friends, 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself.  In  iS7g  he  Ijst  liis  ?.cat  in 
the  Prussian  parliament;  he  joined  the  Scusiion,  but  was  ill 
at  ease  in  his  new  position.  Broken  in  health  and  spirits  by  the 
incessant  labours  of  the  time  when  he  did  "  half  the  work  of  tbe 
Reichstag,"  he  went  in  1883  for  a  tour  in  America,  aad  dbd 
suddenly  in  Xcw  York  on  the  s'b  of  January  iSS). 

Lnskcr's  death  was  itic  orrjsion  of  .<  oirious  ppi'rfjcic.  w  hich  caused 
much  diMTUSsion  at  the  time.  1  he  Amiruan  House  ol  Repn-M-nta- 
tivcs  adopted  a  motion  of  regret,  and  added  to  it  these  wordi: 
"  That  hi»  loaa  is  not  alooe  l»  he  mourned  bjr  the  people  of  his 
native  land,  where  his  firm  and  coaNant  eaporition  of,  and  dwttioo 
to,  free  and  liberal  Ideas  have  roatcriaBv  advanced  the  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  these  people,  but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty 
ihrouKhout  the  world."  This  motion  was  ncnt  through  the  Am^riean 
minister  at  Berlin  to  the  German  forciRn  ollirc,  wilh  a  rc<4uc»t  that  it 
might  be  communirat":!  to  the  president  ol  the  Reichstag.  It  was 
to  UNk  Bismarck  ofhciilly  t  i  1  mtimiir.ic  .\te  a  resolution  in  which  a 
foreign  parliament  cx(>rcsM-d  an  opinion  in  Gemvin  affairs  exactly 
oppaaed  to  that  which  the  emperor  at  fateedvipehadahimfMloind. 
Bismarck  tbenfore  rcfuMd  to  comoraaicalc  the  teeolmha.  aad  i» 
turned  it  through  the  German  minister  at  Washington. 

Among  Laskcr's  writings  may  be  mentioned:  Zur  GmUcMU  der 
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LASKI 


rd>BWifwii>i>ii«i  (tetpncriimO.f  After  his  deith  bh  Pfatttkn 
Mm*  farUtmtntanuktr  Ctitkukit  1866-1880  appeared  edited  by 
W.  Cann  (Hfriin,  1902).  See  alvi  I..  Bamlx-rKcr.  Eduard  Lacker. 
Ct4tnkrede  (LcipiiK,  1884);  A.  Wolff,  Zur  Lrinnrrun/;  an  Eiui-.rii 
Laiktr  (Berlin,  IttAi);  Frcund.  £iaii«f  uber  EAuaid  Lmtur  (Leipzig-. 
1885);  and  Edutud  Lasktr,  uine  Btopvpku  ltd  Itttit  t^enHukt- 
ReJe,  by  various  writers  (Stuttgan.  iMi).  (J.  W.  H«.) 

LASKI.  the  name  of  .1  nolilc  nn<J  f^iwrrftjl  Polish  family,  is 
taken  from  itic  town  of  L.nk,  the  scat  of  ihcit  lordship. 

Jas  Laski,  the  tlclir  (i4j()-i5.)i)i  I't-'ii^li  sUUsman  and 
ccclniastic,  appears  to  have  iKen  largely  scll-iaughl  and  la  have 
owed  evcrj'lhing  to  the  remaikablc  menial  alertness  which  uas 
botdiUiy  In  the  Laski  family.  Ht  took  oidm  betimes,  and  in 
f49S  wu  icmtaiy  the  MIA  (iHmflcllor  Za«im  Kim^^ 
in  which  portion  be  acquired  both  influence  and  experience. 
The  aged  chancellor  entrusted  the  sharp- wii  ted  young  ecclesiastic 
with  the  conduct  of  sevcta!  imp<:irtant  missions.  Twice,  in  149$ 
and  again  in  1 500,  he  was  M  nt  to  Rome,  and  once  on  a  special 
embassy  to  ri.niik  rs,  of  whi'  h  be  has  left  an  account.  On  these 
occasions  he  h.i.l  the  <i;>-<, It  unity  of  di&playiiig  diplomatic  talent 


of  a  high  order.  C 


cession  lo  the  Polish  throne  in  1501  of 


tbc  wdoleiit  Alexander,  wbo  had  UlUe  knowMge  of  foUsb  aSairs 
and  cUefljr  idiiM  h  Uihoawa.  La^  ms  inpniBlwt  by  the 
Mnate  the  king's  secrciaiy,  in  which  capacity  be  successfally 
oppoaed  the  growing  srparatbt  tendencies  of  the  grand-duchy 

nd  maintained  llic  influence  of  Catholicism,  now  scrioLsIy 
threairned  there  by  the  Muscovite  propaRanda.  So  strutt 
was  the  king  by  his  ability  that  on  ihc  de.ith  of  the  l\>h>\\ 
chancellor *ln  1505  he  passed  over  the  vicc-chanccUor  Macics 
DKvdcU  and  confided  Ihc  stat  seal  to  LaakL  As  chancelbr 
ImU  aufiwrted  the  aktUa,  or  ooiiBtiy<featIemca,  afainat 
fbt'  kvcr  OTdenb  ffiing  to  far  as  to  |W»  an  edkt  exduding 
henceforth  all  plebeians  from  the  higher  benefices  of  the  church. 
Nevertheless  he  approved  himself  such  an  excellent  public 
Servant  that  the  new  kinp,  Siv;'smun<I  I  ,  m.idc  him  one  of  hij 
chief  counsellors.  In  l'^u  the  thaiicellur,  who  tccles^iastically 
was  still  only  a  cation  of  Cr.itovv,  dhlaaied  the  coveted  dignity 
e{  aKhbishup  of  Gne^en  which  carried  with  it  the  primacy  of 
tlR  Mish  church.  In  the  long  negotiations  with  tbc  restive 
and  fcoi-rcbclUouar  Teutonic  Order,  Laski  rendered  Stgismund 
amal  impoctaat  p^tcal  services,  prapoaing  as  a  aolittioo  o(  the 
OTNtiDB  that  Stfismwd  should  be  elected  grand  master,  while 
ne,  Laski.  should  surrender  the  primacy  to  the  new  candidate 

of  ihc  fctughl^.  .MiKrt  of  nrar.<lcr.l)urc,  a  solutio  n  v.h;(h  v-m  lii 
h.r.e  Ixtn  far  more  profuahlc  lo  IVLiiid  tli.in  the  uitim.ilc 
sruUment  of  15.').    In  Laski         i^tiit  lo  the  Laieran 

council,  convened  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  lo  piead  ihe  cause  of  Poland 
against  the  knights,  where  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  dipbmatist 
be  briffiiatJy  diitingaifbcd  himself.  This  missioa  was  equally 
profitable  to  hb  eouatiy  aad  himself,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain* 
Ing  from  the  pope  for  the  archbisbops  of  Gnescn  the  title  of  legali 
mH.  In  Ius  old  age  LaskPs  partiality  for  his  nephew,  llicronymus, 
Kd  him  to  supi«>rl  the  (  indiJalure  of  John  Zapi'l>a.  die  iJrott';;c 
of  (he  Turk^,  for  the  Hungarian  crown  so  vehiinetiily  against 
the  HalisburRs  tli  't  (  lerr.ent  VII.  cxcommut.iciti  I  hitii.  and  the 
sinxk  of  tlii:*  di«);tat:e  was  the  cause  of  his  sudden  de.\lh  in  JSjt- 
Of  his  numcro-.is  works  the  most  noteworthy  are  his  collection  of 
Polish  sUlutes entitled:  SUlnta  prtriiidae  ffUSHiasu amti^tia,  trc 
(Oncow,  152S-1S18)  and  De  RaAaurmm  iMflmAMf  ttnmqm 
lav,  printed  nt  Nuremberg. 

I  Ifcinrich  R.  vi>ti  /.•i'»sb«f g,  Joh.  LasH,  ErMtckef  in  Cnestn 
1874);  artd  Jan  Korytkowtk!,  Jan  Laski.  Artklnskep  ef 
1, 1S80). 

Jakosuw  Lmoo  (t4qfi~iiti),  Potisb  dlfdo- 
IMtirt,  nephew  of  Afclibfebq|»  Laik^  was  aocceaaivcly  palatine 
•fboinDdawaiidof  Sieradia.  HiaiatttapartaMniMioa  waa 
Virit  in  15*4.  ostensibly  to  contract  aa  aMl>TMdUh  league 

Wtth  the  Rtnch  king,  but  n  ;1!>-  'o  bring  about  a  mat rirrrniil 
■IfUnce  between  the  dauphm,  aflerw.i.rdi  Henry  II  .  and  the 
daughter  o(  King  Si(;isntund  I.,  a  proj<  1  t  "  hi<  h  f.iil<d  through 
im  fault  of  Laski's.  The  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy 
at  Mobacs  (is*^)  fint  opened  up  a  irider  career  to  Laski^ 
advcatoroitt  activity.  Coolnry  lo  tba  wiaha  of  hia  own 
]I.,iAoaa  pto»AaatifaapaH»yba 


Laski  entered  Ihe  service  of  John  ZapoTya,  the  Magyar  com- 
p*-tilor  for  the  Hungarian  throne,  thereby  seriously  comprombing 
I'ol.iiid  ho'h  v.iih  I  he  emiH-ror  and  the  pope     /.ifK'!)  a  despatched 
him  on  .in  <  n>bassy  lo  Paris,  Copenh.iRcn  .ind  Munich  for  help, 
hul  On  his  tiliirn  he  found  h.is  p.ilron  ,1  rrliij;r  c  in  Tr;in5.y!\.ii,ia, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  his  defeat  tiy  the  German  king 
Ferdinand  I.  at  Tokay  in  1  $77.    In  his  extremity  Zapolya  placed 
bimidf  andar  Ike  piotection  of  the  aultan,  Laski  being  sent  to 
OwataailaMlii  at  bh  faiwwdlMy.  Ob  bb  way  lUtbcr  be  wai 
ni  lacked  and  robbed  of  greiytlriiig,  faidudbig  his  credcatiah  aad 
the  riih  presents  without  Which  no  negotiations  werv  deemed 
possihli-  at  Ihc  Porte.    But  Laski  wa^  r.olhing  if  not  audacious. 
Proceeding  f>n  hi?,  w.-ty  lo  the  Turkish  capital  empty  handed, 
he  ntvirihck-.s  sui  (reded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Ctitti,  the 
favourite  of  the  grand  viiicr,  and  ultimately  f'crbuaded  the 
sultan  to  befriend  Zapolya  and  to  proclaim  him  king  cf  Hungary. 
Ha  weat  itlU  liartbcr,  aad  witbout  the  lightest  authority  for  his 
action  eBadadsd  a  tea  yean*  tioce  between  hb  old  master 
King  Sigtsmund  of  Pohnd  and  the  Porte.  Be  tbea  leturaed 
to  Hungary  at  the  head  of  to.ooo  men,  wftk  whose  aid  he  enabled 
Zapolya  to  re-e^t.iMi'.h  his  position  and  dcl?at  Ferdinand  at 
Saros  l'atak.    He  was  rewarded  with  the  countship  of  Zips 
and  the  govcmor-geiieraKhip  of  Transy lv;i:na.    Hut  his  influence 
excited  ihc  jealousy  of  the  Magjars,  and  Zapolya  was  persuaded 
to  imprison  him.   On  being  released  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Polish  grand  hctman,  Tamowski,  he  became  the  moat  violent, 
opponent  of  Zapolya,  Shottiy  after  bis  retun  to  Fdand, 
IjMJkihfledai^^     Oaaow,  peobaMy  po^pnad  by  awt^  Ml 

See  Ahnadof  MnchbSfBr  JMaaayaws  ts$K  (tttL)  Q/HriMSgi 

Jan  Lassi,  tba  yoimcsr  (M9**tSfe).  abo  known  as  . 
a  Lasco,  Polish  reformer,  son  of  Jariislaw  (d.  1513) 

of  Sieradia  ami  nephew  of  the  famous  .Archbishop  Laski.  During 
his  ai.ademir.ll  course  abroad  he  made  the  ac<)uaintance  of 
/'.'.ing!!  ami  l.r.isnuis  and  returned  to  I'oLiti(J  in  1526  saturated 
»ilh  the  new  doctrines.  Nevertheless  he  took  orders,  aad  OWiag 
to  the  infiuctKc  of  his  uncle  obtained  ihe  bishopric  of' 
in  Huny^  from  lUng  John  Zap^Jya,  boaidaa  bokUnf  k  1 
olCtacowaadtlwofficaof  layalaaualasy.  iBtisil 
aH  Ilia  benefices  lathcr  than  give  up  a  woman  whoat  be  bad 
secretly  married,  and  having  incurred  general  reprobation  and 
the  I-i.llng  dijplcj  urc  of  his  uncli'  the  ardihi^hop.  he  lied  to 
(o  rtn.uiv,  s'.hi  re  uUirnalcIy  (t540  he  .ndopttj  the  Augsburg 
( '1  :ifi-  1  in.  lor  the  next  thirtriu  yc.irs  La^ki  was  a  Wandering 
n|K}stle  of  the  new  doctrines.  He  was  successively  superintendent 
at  Emden  and  in  Friesknd,  passed  from  thence  to  LoadoQ  wboa 
he-  became  a  member  of  the  so-called  eaUsia  ptnpkitnm,  % 
congregation  of  foreign  Frotcstaata  cdtd  ia  canasqaaiica  at  tba 
Augsburg  loten'm  af  134^  and,  oa  befag  expelled  by  QaaMS 
Mary,  look  refuge  fSnt  u  Deamark  and  subsc<|uently  at.Fraak- 
for' -onMaln.  where  Jic  was  grc.uly  esteemed.  I'rom  Frankfort 
he  addressed  three  Itiitrs  ipruUed  jt  liaselj  to  King  Sigismurd, 
Augustus,  and  the  !'<  I gentry  and  people,  urging  the  con- 
vcrsioit  of  Poland  to  I'rutestantism.  In.i5s6,  during  the  brief 
triumph  of  the  anti<athoyca,  he  returned  to  his  native  laad, 
took  part  ia  the  synod  of  Bntac,  and  pubUsbed  a  aambsr  «C 
polwAal  awrks,  the  most  aotcwortby  of  which  wase  Fa 
ac  Mlla  Ma  tcduiaslici  mUutmU  H  JaWMffatw  um 
iutiMg  (Pincxow,  1560),  aad  hi  KOA,  Min»ry  cf  At  Crarf 

Perstculion  of  Ike  ChHrck  of  Cisi  in  /  c*^,-,  rf[  ml  li  hed  in  his 
Opera,  edited  by  A.  Kuypcr  at  AnisierJ.iiu  m  la^-O  He  d)cd«l 
Pinczow  in  January  1560  and  was  buried  with  great  [Mimp  by 
the  Polish  Protestants,  who  aljo  slrtKk  a  medal  in  his  hcitour. 
Twice  married,  he  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  nepbcw 
(?)  Albert  Laski,  who  visited  England  ia  tfia,  waaicd  *iect«Ba 
in  aid  of  Dr  Dee's  craae  tor  tba  "pMaiophsr'a  ataaa.**  lMkl% 
writings  are  inyortaat  for  the  otganbatte  «f  tli«  ««iada 
Ptrepinorum,  aad  b«  was  concerned  in  the  Mbb  %<MdaB  aC  tba 
Bible,  not  publnhed  till  is6j. 

See  H.  IJakoo.  Jpkatuut  a  Lasea  (1881).  English  venioe  of  the 
eadkr  MtiBn  by  I.  Bnaaa  jllM);  Baitela,  Jakmma  a  Xaice 
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AKtilrinitarian  Biotraphy  (1850):  Bcmct-Maur>'.  Early  Setiun  vf 


S»t.  U9vt)  under 


1."  Cfcone  P>ucal,  Jtam  tU  Lm(9  (Pari*, 


Polish      Aatmi  WAkw»ki^\A^Lraiw.  187a);  and 


(5. 


LAS  PALMAS,  Ibc  capital  of  the  Spanish  island  of  Grand 
Cinar)',  in  the  Canary  ar(.liii>cIago,  and  of  an  aJminlslralivc 
t1;jirict  which  alio  comprises  the  islands  of  Laiuaroic  and 
Fucrteveotuiai  on  li>e  eatl  caa»l,  tn  tit"  7'  N.  ami  $"  24'  W. 
Pop.  (1900)  44,51 7.  Las  Painas  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Canary 
Xiludi,«f  iridcbifc  waatheca|ut«lwitilsSj3.  liittlKaMtal 
ft  «oititof  appNllflf  ft  bii«idi9»«k*  cvniMiiitke  ■JBmylaww 
fa  tte  4ittrict,  of  ft  ci«fl  IkmmuA'fiomaMi,  who  is  IndepMdcat 
ef  tht  governor-general  except  in  connexion  with  elections  and 
r.^ur.iclpal  ad n^inist ration,  and  of  a  bishop,  who  is  subordinate 
to  \\v  aichbibhop  of  Seville.  The  palms  from  which  the  (ily 
derives  it*  name  are  still  characteristic  of  the  fertile  valley  which 
U  occupies.  Las  Paimas  is  built  on  both  haoiis  o(  a  small  river, 
and  although  parts  of  it  date  from  the  t6tb  century,  it  is  on  the 
idhole  Adoaa  aad  OMdwa  dty,  wcH  dniaed,  awl  nniilicd  irilb 
Msr  Mtcs^  cwwejfftJ  by  ao  ftqncdwt  Inm  tlie  higMiwdi  ol  tie 
interior.  Its  principal  buildings  include  a  handsome  catbcdral, 
founded  in  the  i6th  century  but  only  completed  in  the  igtb,  a 
theatre,  a  miiseuri,  an  academy  of  art,  and  several  bospitab  and 
good  schools.  The  modern  development  of  Las  Paimas  largely 
due  to  the  foreign  rrcrchanls,  and  especially  tu  the  British  v^ho 
control  the  greater  portion  o(  the  local  comn-.rrce,  La.  Luz,  ihc 
port,  is  ccmatcled  with  Los  Talmas  by  a  rajUvay  4  m.  U>ng. 
k  i»  •  fne  poit  tad  bftrfaow  «i  n(«in,  «l&CMUy  cwuidcwl  tbe 
dibd  is  ia^KMuiet  of  Spuiirii  poiu,  bat  actully  the  fint  in 
the  matter  of  tonnage.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  The  harbour, 
protected  by  the  promontory  of  La  Isle  La,  which  is  connected 
v.ilh  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  bar  of  sand, can  accommodate 
th/e  lar!;cst  shipts,  and  alfords  sccuxe  anchorage  in  all  weathers. 
Sbipt  can  discbarge  at  the  breakwater  (1J57  yds.  long)  or  at  the 
Saotft  Cfttaltaft  mok,  constructed  in  iSSi-iqoj.  Tbe  minimum 
di^«|tt«teralaiigridetbeqtiaysi$  .ii  ft.  Tbm «l« floating 
watcT'Uala,  nunerous  lighters,  Utftn  ud  oiJicrcnBei«  MpaUqg 
wodahopa.  and  very  large  supptiexl  cad  tiaA  whA  wikm  ■  La 
Luz  if  one  of  the  principal  Atlantic  coating  stations,  and  the  coal* 
trade  is  entirely  in  Uritish  hands.  Other  important  Industries 
fcre  sh;iibuil(linj{,  fishing, and  the  manufacture  of  glrii?,  leather 
and  hats.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  vegetables,  su^ar,  w^ine 
and  cochineal;  coal,  iron,  cement,  timber,  petroleum,  manure, 
tcstflc*  ftnd  provisions  are  the  chief  imports.   (Sec  sUq  Camasy 

XttAMMa) 

UaiAUJ.  fUlNIUrD  (iSas-lM  German  socialist, 
was  bora  it  Bwdftxi  «n  the  tttti  of  April  1S15.  of  Jewish  ex- 

triclion.  His  father,  -x  pros^perous  merchant  In  Brcslau.  inten<lcd 
rirdiiiand  for  3  business  career,  and  st'nt  him  to  the  cDnimrrcial 
schiiol  at  Leipzig:  but  the  boy  got  himself  transferred  to  the 
university,  Grst  at  Bre<>iau,  and  afterwards  at  Beiltn.  His 
fevourite  studies  were  philology  and  philoMphy;  be  became 
M  wdCBt  ifatdiftii.  Uftviiv  centplcted  hit  wnivenity  ttudiet 
to  1845.  bekffift  t»«rite«  «ofk«ii  Hefadttiis  fiom  ibeHageliaB 
point  of  view;  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  mote  fffnfag 
interests,  and  did  not  see  the  light  for  many  years.  It  was 
in  Ilcjiin,  loward-s  the  end  of  i.'*45,  th.it  he  met  the  lady  uiih 
whom  bis  life  was  to  be  aisociatcd  in  so  rtmatk-ible  a  way,  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt.  She  had  been  separated  from  her  husband 
for  Diftiqr  years,  and  was  at  feud  with  him  on  questions  of 
paeptity  ood  the  custody  of  thdr  children.  LassaUe  attached 
UaMtif  10  tbecMie  of  the  ceuftfM»  whoa  he  believid  lo  have 
htm  flUtnfmisljr  wnmged,  aiad*  ipechl  stody  d  kw,  mdk 

eftcr  bringing  the  cay;  before  thirl y^Ix  frihiina'-  rrf'i-frd 
tlie  powerful  count  to  a  compromise  on  terms  most  ia»uui.ible 
to  hi^  client.  The  process,  which  lasted  ten  years,  gave-  rise 
to  not  ft  little  scandal,  especially  that  of  ihe  Catut^rngtuhickU 
ivhfch  pursued  Las^allc  all  the  rest  of  his  h7e.  This  "affair 
of  the  eaihet "  amc  out  ol  an  attempt  by  the  conntcss't  friends 
to  fM  pdaMHfoo  of  a  bead  foe  a  laj|»  lie  aamity  wuled  by 


«( IhtCBUDtesB  and  hcrcfaadwn.  Two  cf  LaMaOe'ls  comrtdes 
l»  carrying  off  the  nwhin,  which  coMaiant  Cha  kdy'ff 
■  the  baioaaii^nMatatthotd  ia  CokcMb  Ibcy 
for  thafit,  one  of  them  hefa«  coadMMied  to 
•hr  norths'  imprheBment.  Laasalle,  accused  of  moral  com- 
plicity, was  acquitted'  on  r.^  .l!  lie  \va»  not  so  fortunate 
in  iS4<),  when  he  uiuicrwem  year's  durance  for  resistance 
lo  the  authorities  of  i'l.  <Mi  'f  during  the  troubles  of  that 
stormy  p«rtod.  iiul  going  to  prison  was  «  familial  experience 
in  LsMalle's  life.  Till  1850  LassaUe  mided  mostly  in  the  Rhine 
BWMHiy,  paocecitlins  the  suit  of  tht  oomttat,  inWiiai  t|« 
week  oa  HcracUtiis.  which  waa  aal  pvbttdwd  tiH  iSst.  ttki« 
IHle  part  ia  pdiitkal  afhatini,  hot  ever  a  helpful  friend  of 
the  wotting  men.  He  was  not  allowed  to  live  in  Berlin  because 
of  his  connejiton  with  the  disturbances  of  '48.  In  iSs'j,  however, 
he  entered  the  city  disguised  as  a  carter,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  MumboUlt  with  the  king,  got  permission  to  slay 
there.  The  same  year  he  published  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
on  the  Italian  War  and  Uu  Mission  «/  Prussia,  in  which  be 
aataad  hie  cmntiyiaaa  agahau  fowg  le  the  itacat  «i  AtNtiia 
la  her  war  iMlthnaaee.  Bepoiiitad  autOMt  MFfaaaadrsea 
Austria  out  of  Italy  she  might  annex  Savoy,but  could  not  prevent 
the  restoration  of  Italian  unity  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  France 
was  doing  tile  work  of  (iermany  by  wcakenirig  Austria;  Prussia 
should  form  an  aUioJKC  with  France  to  drive  out  Austria  and 
make  hers.  If  supreme  in  Germany.  After  their  realization 
by  lii^marck  these  ideas  hftvc  bcceae  sitffioently  coouoooplace; 
but  they  were  rViiinai  trhm  Ihiw  pnhKifcnil  \(fT 

In  1861  ha  pahliihBd  ft  gr«rt  wmk  hi  two  ««Irm 
trmtrhauM  KtdUt  (Sysfeai  af  Atquini  X^J). 

Now  began  the  short-lived  activity  which  was  to  give  him 
an  historical  significance.  It  was  early  in  1862,  when  the 
slfUQ^  of  Bismarck  with  the  Prussian  libcntis  was  already 
begun.  Lassailc,  a  dcm0cr.1t  of  the  most  advanced  type,  saw 
that  an  opportunity  had  come  fur  asserting  a  third  great  cause — 
that  of  the  ivorkiog  men— which  woald  outflank  tka  UbenliSB 
of  tbe  mid4»  daascs,  and  might  eWB  «0«fftd  lhe«ipat^ 
of  the  govf  tsBieiiL  His  pcfitkal  tMapanun*  mm,  mmmt, 
entbi^  sobordhiftM  l»  the  aedal,  tbtt  of  betteneg  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  for  which  be  tx-lievcd  the  schemes 
of  Schulze-DclitzKh  were  utterly  Inadequate.  L.tssalle  Hung 
himself  into  the  career  of  agitator  with  his  accustomed  vigour, 
ilia  worst  dJIbcuities  were  with  tbe  working  men  lliemkclvea, 
among  whom  he  met  the  most  discouraging  apathy.  His 
mivtoa  as  organizer  and  emancipator  of  tbe  working  class  lasted 
only  two  years  and  ft  half.  In  Uiat  period  be  issued  about  twcnt)f 
a^anMs  yabUcatieaif  vmI  at  tbna  aMacbca  aad  panipbUti^ 
but  one  of  them,  that  agalatt  Gdndaa^SeKiaieh,  a  ooMidarahk 

treatise,  and  all  full  of  keen  and  vigorous  ihoughl.  He  founded 
the  "  Allgcmeiner  l>eu!*cbcr  .Vrbciierverein,"  w.ts  its  president 
and  almost  single  h.ar.did  ch.^nipion,  conducted  its  alLiirs, 
and  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence,  not  to  mention  about 
a  dozen  state  prosecotions  in  which  he  was  during  that 
involved.  BerUn,  Leipzig,  Frankfort  and  tbe  iadostrtal  i 
«a  (be  RUne  were  the  chief  scenes  of  htt  activity.  Hfi  i 
tmecem  wae  on  the  Blitac»  whtia  fa  iJm  summers  of  1863  aad 
T864  Ms  trkvels  ea  miiaionarjr  of  Yhe  new  gospel  TCsemMed 
a  iriuinpTi.i!  pro<;rssr(in.  The  agitation  was  growing  mpiflly, 
but  he  had  achieved  little  subst.inlial  success  when  a  m<--t 
unworthy  death  closed  his  career. 

While  posing  as  the  mcsstoh  of  tbe  poor,  Lassalle  is  a  l  ian 
of  decidedly  faMoMhle  and  Imuifous  habits.  H  unrs 
wete  well  known  ai  aoitag  tlie  aiosl  csqniiite  fa  Bciiin.  It 
WIS  the  most  piquant  featnceof  hia  life  that  he,  one  of  the  gjhlei 
youth,  a  connoisseur  in  wines,  and  a  learned  man  to  boot,  had 
become  agii.itor  and  the  champion  of  the  working  man.  In 
one  of  the  Iilirary  and  fashionable  cirJcs  of  Berlin  he  had 
met  a  Fiaulein  von  Dunniges,  for  whom  be  at  Once  felt  a  pas&ion, 
which  was  ardmtly  reciprocated.  In  the  summer  of  1864 
be  met  her  aftin  on  the  Rigi,  when  they  leaolved  to  man^r. 
She  was  a  yovag  lady  ol  twenty*  dcddiedly  aasonwrntioiiil 
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riiptomatist  then  restdent  at 'Geneva,  who  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Las&alle  The  lady  was  imprisoned  in  her  own  room, 
and  MJon,  aiip.irrnily  uri'icr  ihe  inlluentc  of  very  questionable 
pressure,  renounced  Lassallc  in  favour  of  another  admirer,  a 
Wallachian,  Count  von  Racowitza.  La&salle  sent  a  challenge 
both  to  the  lady's  lather  and  her  bclrotbcd,  whicli  was  accepted 
fay  the  Utttr.  At  the  Caroufc,  a  MbHtb  of  GcMva,  the  meeting 
took  piM*  on  the  mataia^  of  Aogost  aS.  1864,  wkea  Las&alle 
im  iMftslfT  iiowded.  aad  he  dM  on  tho  jnt  of  August. 

In  Aj  i'.r  r,F  si.ch  a  foolish  ending,  his  funrril  was  that  of  a  martyr, 
ami  by  many  of  his  adherents  he  ha^  beta  regarded  iincc  with 
feelings  almost  of  rrlipous  <ievotion. 

LaiMile  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  origiaality  as  a  socialistic 
^UtHt  oor  did  be  pobltih  any  systematic  autemcnt  ot  his  views. 
Vol  Us  leadiag  ideas  are  suffioentiy  clear  and  simple.  Like  a  true 
nri*!?*"  he  saw  three  stages  in  tne  development  of  labour:  the 
MomK  and  feudal  period,  which,  through  the  siubjection  of  the 
labourer,  souttht  soliil.irii  v  with<jut  freedom ;  the  rciijn  of  r.ipilal  and 
the  miildlc  clavws.  «. -tj' li  IriJ  in  1789,  which  «usht  freedom  by 
ilcitroyinK  viliilatily;  .iiul  ih<-  m  w  era.  bi'ginniii^;  in  \»hi<h 
unuld  reconcile  Mliilarity  with  fr.'-  tom  by  inlroducinK  the  prim  iplr 
of  aMOciatton.  It  was  the  ba^iit  and  slarting-point  of  his  opinions 
Ibat,  lander  Ike  empire  of  capital  and  to  kx^  as  the  working  man 
iMas  mendx  •  nccivcr  of  wa^,  no  improvement  in  hit  condiiiun 
OOuM  te  oneetad.  This  position  he  founded  on  the  law  of  Mages 
loraiMMea  Vf  Mcardo.  and  accepted  by  all  the  leading  ecortomi^tii. 
that  wages  are  controlled  by  the  ordinary  nrljtions  rn  supply  .md 
demand,  that  a  riv:  in  wajies  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  lalxjurin,; 
population,  *hich.  by  inin  .isini;  the  supply  o(  lalHJur.i^  followed  by  a 
corresponding  fall  of  wagc^.  Thu"  p)pijUtioji  ini"riM-.<"s  or  decrea>e» 
in  fixed  relation  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages.  The  condition  of  the 
OWfcing  man  will  never  permanently  ri'<e  above  the  mere  standard  of 
IMng  required  for  his  sub«ittcn<:e,  and  the  coatiaued  supply  of  his 
kind.  Lastalle  held  that  the  co-operative  Kbeics  of  Schutzc- 
Deliitich  on  the  pdndple  of  "  self-help  "  «Tn  otteriy  inadequate, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  working  cljt^o*  were  destitute  of 
capital.  The  struQ{le  of  the  working  man  helping  himsi  lf  with  hi» 
empty  f"jt.ket»  against  the  capitali'.ts  he  coiniared  to  a  battle  with 
ttuh  and  nails  against  modem  artilWiy.  In  ►hort,  L^ssalle  ac- 
cepted the  orthodox  political  economy  to  show  that  the  inevitable 
operation  of  its  hws  left  no  hope  for  the  woilciogdasaes,  and  that  no 
wmtdy  cooM  be  found  but  by  abolishing  the  conditions  in  which 
these  laws  had  their  validity — io  other  words,  by  atx^shing  the 
present  relations  of  labour  and  capital  altogether.  And  this  could 
only  done  by  the  productive  association  of  the  working  men  with 
money  proMrJcd  by  the  state.  .\nd  he  held  that  ^cuh  association 
should  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  working  men.  the  government 
merely  reserving  the  right  to  examine  the  books  of  the  various 
•Dcietics.  All  the  arrangements  should  be  carried  out  according  10 
the  rules  of  business  usually  folkiwcd  in  such  tranvictions:  But  how 
move  the  government  to  gnnt  such  a  loan  ?  Simply  by  introducing 
(direct)  uni  ve^^at  suffrage.  Tkewkiog  men  were  an  overwhelming 
maiority :  they  were  the  itetei  Md  •hawd  control  the  sovemmcnt. 
The  aim  of  L.assallc,  then,  was  to  or;ganize  the  «'orking  classes  into 
a  great  political  (Hjwer,  which  in  the  way  thus  indicateo,  by  peaceful 
n-^ilute  agitation,  without  violcnrr  nr  insurrection,  mij^ht  attain  the 

§oal  of  productive  association.     1 11  thii  way  the  fourth  estate  would 
ecmancioated  from  the  de'spuiisin  of  the  capiialul.anda  great  step 
taken  in  the  solution  of  the  great  "  social  question.  ' 

It  vtH  be  teen  that  the  net  result  of  Latsalte's  life  was  to  produce 
•  EiROpenn  scandal,  and  to  originate  •  socialistic  movement  in 
Caraany.  which,  at  the  election  of  1903,  rattHoed  to  the  Rcichttag 
•khty-one  members  and  polled  5.010,771  votM,  and  at  the  election 
of  1907  returned  forty-three  members  and  polled  3,258,968  votes. 
(The  diminution  in  the  number  of  members  returned  in  1907  was  due 
nio>Tly  to  combiniti'jn  among  the  different  political  groups  )  1  fiis 
riMjlt.  grcit  it  WAS.  would  h.'srdly  have  been  commensurate  with 
hi-,  i  nliiimn,  which  was  f)oun(lle*.s.  In  the  h<  \i|ay  of  h'ls  passion  for 
Fraulctn  von  Donniges,  his  dream  was  to  Ih.  enthroned  as  the 
puidtOt  of  the  German  WPuMte  witk  her  seated  at  his  side.  With 
Mseneffy,  rfiQity  and  gift  or  oomlnallng  and  organirinc  he  might 
Indeed  hax-e  done  a  fieat  deal.  Btsmarclc  coquetted  with  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  ferae  that  might  help  him  to  combat  the  Prustian 
hbcrals:  in  IH'S,  in  a  spccrh  before  the  Reichstag.  h<-  spr.kr  of  him 
with  deep  rcixi  t,  as  a  rn  i-i  i/f  the  greatest  amial  m  l  .ti  Irv 
from  whom  much  could  l»  L  inu  -I.  Even  Hishop  Ki  11.  li  r  <  (  M.iiiir 
had  dtcLifed  his  tympaths  l.>r  th.  rau'»e  he  advocate^l. 

Lat^alle's  Dte  PkUotopku  IlcakUilat  itt  DumkUn  twn  Epheiot 
(Berlin.  1838),  and  the  SytUm  det  trworhnt*  tUekU  (Lcipsig,  1861) 
arc  both  marked  by  great  learning  and  iatcUectttal  power.  But  01 
fir  more  historical  interest  are  the  iimrfaa  and  pamphlets  con- 
Mdad  with  his  aocfalistic  agiution,  of  oMcii  the  moH  naporunt 
•ta^i/skr  Vtrtaimnxnetten;  ArheiltTprtip»mm\  Offnut  Ant- 
90rtttknAtm;  Zw  ArbttUrfrcge:  ArkntrrUiebutk;  Iffrr  Bailial- 
Sikmbt  ton  Prt,<-ut..  v,!fr  kafiiat  vnd  Artfti.    His  drama.  Front 

■M  5tcitnr"! .  I  :  ^  '  '  I  m  I  ■'S^.  <s  a  work  of  no  poetic  Wialk  HU 
CtBuHi  W»rJu  were  osued  at  Lcipxig  m  11(99-1901. 


The  best  biography  of  LaasaBe  is  H.  Onckm's  lauaOr  (Sttittgart. 

I9<M):  another  excellent  work  on  hit  life  and  writings  is  Gcoig* 

'Brandes'»  Danish  work,  Ferdinand  Latiailt  (German  traiutatioa, 
ath  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900).  See  also  A.  Aaberg,  FttdtnMd  LatuOt 
(LeipriK,  iftfi^):  C.  v  Plencr,  LaaalU  fLeipziu.  i(t«4);  C.  Meyer. 
LasiolU  ah  .Sozmluk.'Krm  (Ikrlin.  I%4l;  liranlt.  F.  LaiicMa 
tmialekonomiuke  Amckauuttun  und  orakliKht  Vorukiair  (Jena, 
1895):  SeilMre,  fliufrs  utr  Ferdinand  Lanatie  (Paris,  169; j.  E. 
ikrmstein,  Ftrd.  LassaUt  mut  seine  Bedeutumifur  dit  ArhttUrkiasm 
(Berlin,  1904).  Thcfv  is  a  connderaMe  iHiMMa  0*  hia  love  affair 
and  death;  the  most  notable  books  am  Mnm  Bmil haagMi  iV 
F.  LassalU,  by  Helcne  von  lUcowitza.  a  very  strange  book;  £«^ 
hullun(rn  ubtr  dm  Iragiuhe  Lebenunde  F.  LasiaiU's  by  B.  Becker; 
Im  Atuhluis  an  dte  .Xfefnnirrn  dtr  H.  von  Rtuovritxa,  by  A.  KtMSttk 
bach,  and  George  Meredith  s  Ffagfc  C«m*dians  (1880).       (T.  K.) 

UttBN.  CBMITUI  (iaoo-1816),  Gennn  orientaliit,  «M 
boniMtbetMidofOeibbiriftnkatBcfftaiitltoiwty;  Ibrtai 

received  hb  earliest  university  edocation  at  Chrisiiania,  he  went 
to  Germany,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  aitd  Bonn. 
In  the  latter  ur.iv<T  iiy  Lassen  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit.  He  next  s[»ent  three  years  in  Paris  and  London, 
criK.tRcd  in  copying  and  collating  MSS.,  and  collecting  materials 
for  future  research,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Hindu  drama 
and  philosophy.  During  this  period  be  published,  jointly  with 
E-Bunwiif, his  fim  work,  EfMtiiif ft  (Paris,  i8a6).  Onhk 
return  to  Boon  Iw  tttified  AnUe,  and  took  the  depc*  of  Tli.Dn 
his  dissertation  diacussinf  the  Arabic  notices  of  the  geography 
of  the  Punjab  {Commentatio  gngrapkica  atque  kisUrrita  it 
Pcnlapotamui  Indica,  Bonn,  iS?;).  Soon  after  he  was  admitted 
Privatdozent ,  and  in  i8jo  was  appointed  cstraordinar>'  and  ta 
1840  ordinary  professor  of  Old  Indian  language  and  Uterature. 
In  spite  of  a  tempting  offer  from  Copenhagen,  in  1841,  La&sc* 
remained  faithful  to  the  tinivetsity  of  his  adoption  to  the  end  «f 
hisiife.  HeiUedatBauieDtkeMiofMay  1876,  takfingbMa 

many  years.    As  Caiff 
as  1864  he  was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  lecturing 

In  1839-18JI  he  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with  August  W.  von 
Schlegd.  a  cniiad  aaaaiaiad  edilhM  of  the  HUopa4*ta.  The  ap- 
pearanoe  of  ihnctBlIen  marks  the  starting-point  of  the  critical  study 
of  Sanskrit  literature.  At  the  same  time  Lassen  assisted  voo 
S<  hlc-gel  in  editing  and  transUting  the  first  two  cantos  of  the  epic 
/{dmd^iij  (l'^.:Q  iH^Hi.  In  i  R^J  he  brought  out  the  t<  \t  nf  the  first 
act  of  Bhav  .ilihuir-  ■lr..r;ia,  Slitttititnddkava,  and  a  t  umpU  tc  edition, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  of  the  AiJnt-fly.i  idritd.  in  lft37  followed 
hi»  ctJllion  and  tianslation  of  Jayailr\  a  s  charming  Is  rical  drama, 
Gitagminda  and  his  InilUulionti  lintuae  J'racniUae.  (-lis  Anlkolopa 
Samscritita,  which  came  out  the  fownring  year  (new  cd.  by  lohaaa 
Cildemctster,  1W8),  contained  several  mtherto  unpublished  testis 
and  did  much  to  stimulate  the  study  of  &nskrit  in  German  uaii- 
vcrsilies.  In  I846  Lassen  brought  out  an  improved  edition  ol 
S  hlf-c.  I'li  text  and  translation  of  the  "  BhigavadgitA."  He  did  not 
confine  himstlf  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  but  acted  likewise 
at  a  v»  lUific  pione«r  in  other  (W-lds  of  philological  inquiry.  In  hit 
Bntrufie  zw  f'tutuvi  dtr  F.u[ul»nticken  Taffln  (1833)  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  inscriptions; 
and  the  ZeUukrifi  /&r  di*  Kumit  da  ttmrttrdartdet  (7  vols.,  1817- 
iKso),  started  and  lamely  conducted  by  him,  contains,  among  oihsr 
valuable  paprs  faaoi  aia  Ma,  grammatical  sketches  of  the  ficlucU 
and  Brahui  languagCikUaatt essay  on  the  L^ciaa  inscriptions. 

S(X)n  .tfter  the  appearance  of  Burnout's  Commntairt  smr  U  Ya^ 
(18^3),  L  1  V  n  al  -'i  directed  his  attention  to  the  Zend,  and  to  Iranian 
•tudies  generally:  and  in  Die  cllfxrsisfken  KeilinuknfUn  torn 
Perupelti  (1836)  he  first  m.idf  known  the  true  rliarai  ter  of  the  Old 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  thereby  anticipating,  by  one  month, 
Bumoort  iliraoire  on  the  same  subject,  while  Sir  Henry  RawUnson't 
famous  memoir  on  the  Bchistun  inscription,  though  drawn  up  in 
Persia,  indepeodently  of  contemporaneous  Eurapaan  naearcn.  at 
about  the  same  time,  did  itoc  reach  the  Royal  Astatic  Society  until 
Uifce  years  hiter.  Subsequently  Lamen  published,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  journal  (1845),  a  collection  of  all  the  Old  Persian  cunei- 
form insrriptinns  known  up  to  that  date.  Me  also  was  the  first 
V  hular  in  Eurojn-  %v  tin  rr«-^\  up.  with  signal  succtss.  the  tteciphcrment 
of  the  newK -<liv<  MM  rr  il  h.n  trian  coins,  which  furnished  him  the 
materials  (  ir  /.'ur  Cmkuhit  dtr  trietkiuken  und  indo-ikylkischen 
Kenift  in  BakUitea.  A'ai>ui,  und  indien  (i8i8).  He  contemplated 
brinMng  out  a  criikal  edition  of  the  YnnMi  but.  after  patwthiac 
the  mst  ivc  faiganb  (1832),  be  felt  that  Ms  whole  cnergtea  were  le- 
qulml  for  the  tuccsmfid  aooomplishment  of  the  great  undertaking  of 
his  lif»— hie  /ndt'srW  AUtrtumskunde.  In  this  work — completed  ia 
four  \-oluron,  published  respectively  in  1R47  f?nd  ed..  1867),  1849 
(and  cd.,  1874),  iSjS  and  1S61 — whi.  h  fmms  one  of  the  fTeatcst 
monuments  of  iinrinng  industry  and  rriliral  scholarship,  everything 
th.it  r<»ul.l  lie  K-athered  from  native  and  foreign  «ources,  rebtis-e  to 

the  political,  social  and  iatcUectital  devdepmeat  of  irwMa,  froai  the 
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viis  bom  in  Copenhagen,  but  wm  falMD  •»  •  ckM  to  Bnueeb 
ar  H  educated  at  the  Bruiaeh  Oomerratolte.  Be  won  the  frht 

di'  Fomr  in  1S5:,  and  went  for  a  long  lour  in  Ccrraany  ami  Italy. 
He  settled  at  Wi-Jmar,  whcrr  in  iRfii  he  sufccc<lcil  Liszt  as 
conductor  of  the  opera,  ar.l  lie  died  thtre  on  the  15th  of 
j£r:uiry  1904.  Besides  many  wvU-kDown  soncs,  ke  wrote 
oin::zi—lMndirjf  Ludtoig's  Brautfohrt  (1857),  AmmM  (1861), 
£m  (tM8}-HMtruincntaI  anak  t»  dnMMb  Mtulr  to 

OMthe^  nwir<i870,  two  syrophWlMlJwriBttditwIiPOlfa. 

LASSO  (Lassis),  ORLAMDO  {c.  i  $50-1594),  Belxian  musical 
composer,  whose  real  name  was  probably  Roland  EMattre,  was 
born  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  prob.ihly  not  much  earlier  thati  1532, 
the  date  given  by  the  epitaph  printed  nt  the  end  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Magnvm  apus  rnusuunt:  though  already  in  the  if  1:  ^  1  1  '  sry 
the  opinions  of  his  biographen  were  divided  between  the  years 
ijio  and  1530  Much  is  rcportad^  bol  veiy  Htdft  lowwii,  of 
bi»eoBBeiiH»  and  hiseaitf  CUMT.  1l«  dtecpMy  H  to  tbe 
date  of  Ids  birth  appcari  alio  fa  coiiaedMt  wM>  bh  ■ppctotiBMit 
•t  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  in  Rome.  If  he  was  bom  in 
t<;30  or  15JI  he  could  not  have  obtained  that  appointment 
in  I  -41  What  is  certain  is  that  his  first  book  of  madrigals  was 
published  in  Viroice  ia  1555,  and  that  in  the  same  year  he  &pc^& 
of  himself  in  the  preface  of  Italian  and  French  songs  and  Latin 
motets  as  if  be  had  recently  come  from  Rome.  He  seems  to  haw 
visited  England  in  1554  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  Cardinal 
floie,  to  vImmb  m  adsbtoiy  aotct  apiias  in  15516.  ^(Tliit  ia 
Mt,  as  Bd^ht  kaatff^  ba  aopptNid,  •  cobIMob  mnlllBif  Iraai 
the  firt  that  the  ambassador  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
Don  l\(Iro  do  Lasso,  attended  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary 
in  England  in  the  •.ame  year.)  His  first  book  01  motets  appeared 
at  Antwerp  in  1556,  containing  the  moti-t  in  honour  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  The  style  of  Orlando  had  already  bepin  to  purify  itself 
irem  the  specolative  and  chaotic  elements  that  led  Uurncy,  who 
aeans  to  have  Iwhw only  his  earlier  works,  to  rail  him  "a  dwarf 
«D  atflts"  ta  campaiad  arith  palcatiina.  3iu  wiiere  he  is 
ortbadaKhaiaaa  yaiatiffiaBdbiaaeCHlareoaiporidaaa  azc,  «o 
far,  better  than  his  more  scrknis  v§otl^ 

In  iSS7t  U  iMt  before,  he  was  Invited  hy  Albrccht  IV.,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  to  go  to  Munich.  The  duke  w.ts  a  mo^t  intdlij^cnt 
patron  of  all  the  fine  arts,  a  notable  alhl^^t•,  a.^id  a  man  of  strict 
principles.  Munich  from  bencefurth  m  vcr  ceased  to  be  ( irlando's 
bone:  though  he  sometimes  paid  long  visits  to  Italy  and  }  r.mce, 
whether  in  response  to  njtl  fovitatiom  or  with  projects  of  his 
•m.  In  iM&boaaadeavciybappynaRiaga  by  iriucb  behad 
lour  aaoa  aad  t«o  daa^btcia.  Tht  font  *n»  aU  became  good 
musicians,  and  we  owe  an  inestimable  debt  to  the  [rfoaaiaiiiiMy 
of  the  two  eldest  sons,  who  (under  the  patronage  of  Dllbe  Maxi- 
milian I.,  the  st-cond  successor  of  Orlaml./s  nmter)  published  llie 
enormous  collection  of  Orlando's  Latin  motets  known  as  the 
i/j;>jam  opM  musifun;. 

Pfobably  no  composer  has  ever  had  more  ideal  circumstances 
§eK  astbUc  Inspiration  and  expression  than  bad  Orlando.  His 
duty  was  to  make  mmic  ail  diqr  aad  eveiy  dajr,  aad  to  make  it 
according  to  bb  flwii  laslc^  KotldBg  was  too  (nod,  loo  severe 
or  too  new  for  the  duke.  Chnrcfa  nratic  «raa  not  aMicte  deaund 
th  iii  secular.  Instrumental  music,  wMdh  in  the  T<fh  century 
lid  hardly  any  independent  existence,  accDmpanieil  the  meals 
o£  the  court;  and  Orlanrlo  would  rise  from  dessert  to  sing  trios 
and  quartetS'wiih  pickc<i  voices.  The  daily  pra\'ers  included 
a  full  mass  with  polyphonic  music.  This  amiuung  ^tate  of  things 
becomes  more  lBtdii|lb3e  and  less  alarming  when  we  consider 
tlMt  fddKXHtufy  aioalc  was  bo  aoooar  written  than  it  ooald 
bepeffermed.  Wkb  aucb  nateifal  as  Ciludo  bad-at  bb  dii- 
f>i  ,.1,  musical  performance  was  as  unattended  by  expense  and 
I'  dious  preliminaries  as  a  game  of  billiards  in  a  pood  biHiard 
r.xjm.  Not  even  Haydn's  position  at  Estcrhxz  can  have  enabled 
him,  as  hai  been  said,  to  "  ring  the  bell  "  for  musicians  to  come 
and  try  n  new  orclitstral  elTect  with  such  ease  as  th.it  with 
wbkbOilaado  could  produce  his  work  at  MuDidu  Uisfamewoa 
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became  world-wide,  and  every  eon  temporary  authority  is 
of  Aa  aedaaaatiaB  wltb  ubidi  Oilaodo  was  VBBlcd 
bis  tfaaA  task  bha. 

Very  soon,  with  this  rapkl  means  of  acqiu'Hnf;  cxpenen  e. 
Orlando^s  style  became  as  pure  as  Palestrina's;  while  he  al-.vrys 
retained  his  originality  and  versatility.  His  relations  to  tlic 
literary  culture  of  the  time  arc  intimate  and  fascitiating;  and 
during  his  stay  al  the  cwift  of  France  in  1571  he  became  a 
friend  of  the  poet  Ronsard.  In  iS79  Duke  Albrccht  died 
Orlando's  salary  had  already  been  guaranteed  to  him  for  life, 
ao  that  Msootwawi  dWBiBstiBCMdidiiot  ctome^andtbepcw 
dirika  Was  ^aiy  Idtad  to  Usa*  But  Ifta  loas  of  favi  iwastar  was  a 
great  grief  and  seems  to  have  checked  his  activity  for  some  time. 
In  1580,  after  the  publication  of  six  Masses,  ending  with  a 
bc.iuliful  Misfit  pro  dffunftis,  his  strength  bepsn  to  fail;  and 
a  sudden  serious  illness  left  him  a!arr:iin(;Iy  dtpre.vscd  and 
inactive  until  his  death  on  the  t4th  of  June  1504. 

If  Falestrina  rq>fescntt  the  supKme  height  attained  by  i6th> 
century  rausi^  OdiadiS  ll,Biaui|l>  the  whole  century.  It  is 
imaawlbis  to  c**>av^  tao  im|o  aad  varied  ol  hit  style, 
so  MBK  aa  wo  ncnfolse  the  Hades  of  ttid^ceaMfy  bmmcu 
language.  Even  critics  to  whom  this  language  a  unfamiliar 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  glaring  difTerrnces  between  Orlando's 
numerous  types  of  art,  though  «urh  t  rif  ics  may  Itelicvc  all  those 
types  to  beequallvcTuiIe  and  arch.iic.  The  swiftness  of  (Wando's 
intcllectnal  and  artistic  dtveloi)rm;nt  is  astonishing.  His  first 
four  volumes  of  madrigals  show  a  very  intermittent  CCnsc  of 
beauty.  Many  a  num);er  in  them  b  one  compact  massoftht 
fashirwial^lf  haiah  play  apon  the  '*iake  rciatioa  "  batiiaui  twbi 
ma jof  aBd  Bihiwf  chocdl^  wbMi  Is  BiiisBy  bAcwed  to  be  tbo 
unenvfaUe  diitbicttoB  of  tbo  Bngliah  muMpX  style  from  that 
of  the  Italians.  It  mtnt  be  confe^ed  that  in  the  Italian  madrigal 
(as  distinguished  from  the  vU'r.ndt-i  and  other  light  forins), 
Orlando  never  nttaineil  complete  certainty  of  touch,  fhou|h 
some  of  his  later  madrigals  are  indeed  glorious.  But  in  his 
French  chansons,  many  of  which  arc  settings  of  the  poems  of 
bis  friend  Ronsard,  his  wit  and  lightness  of  touch  an  unfailing. 
Ia  aattiog  othec  f nndi  poaiaa  ho  i»  ■owetimoi  aalsttBaatdbr 
anst  wi^  wheae  the  WBSii  aas  owal  gnaa,  forkafsaabno 
from  modem  acntples  as  any  of  his  Elizabethan  contemporaries. 
In  1562,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  censuring  the  abuses  of 
I  IcRii.  h  church  music,  Orlando  had  alrc.^dy  purilicd  his  ecclesi- 
astiial  style;  though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  Italiajuae  it  in 
order  to  oblige  those  modem  critics  who  are  uiiwilliijg  to  believe 
that  atv.ihing  appreciably  unltkc  i'alcAUina  can  be  Icgilimat*. 
At  the  sanic  time  Orlando's  Masses  are  not  among  his  grcateafc 
walks.  liwaispossibiypaitlydae to  tba fact  that  thoproportioaB 
of  s  musiGal  Mass  are  at  Ibo  neity  of  the  local  practice  of  tbt 
thutgy;  aad  that  perhaps  the  ises  of  the  court  tt  Munich  wei» 
not  quite  so  favoarablie  to  haoadly  designed  proportion  (aoC 
lengtli)  xs  ihc  uics  of  Rome.  Diflfcrtna-s  which  might  cramp 
the  16th-century  composer  need  not  amount  to  anyihtnR  that 
\\ould  draw  down  the  censure  of  ecclesiastical  aulhotilics.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Orlando's  other  church  music  b  always  markcdiy 
diflerent  froBI  Palestlfaa^  aad  often  fully  as  sublime.  It  is 
aLto  in  many  ways  far  more  modem  Ib  Kionite.  We  frequcntiy 
come  npon  things  like  the  JmUmm  aa<SMe  (Magnum  Opa% 
No.  aflo  (301)1  which  iB  their  wyaiBBi  •owtpOBaiiHgty  tauAiag 
as,  for  example,  tbe  Beaedfctos  of  Bottbowes's  Jfair  la  9  or 

the  soprano  solo  in  Brahms's  DcnlKkes  Requiem. 

\o  one  has  apjiroaclicd  Orlando  in  the  ingenuity,  quaintness 
and  humour  of  his  lone-painting.  He  sometimes  descends  to 
csUciaeiy  cUbotitle  mujical  puiis,  carrying  iariher  than  any 
other  composer  since  the  dark  ages  the  absurd  device  of  setting 
syUables  that  happened  to  coincide  with  tlw  sd-fa  system  to 
the  Mrresponding  sot-fa  notes.  But  ia  thoasest  absuid  of  such 
eases  he  evideBiv  cBjoy>  twisting  these  notas  teto  B  theme  of 
piTgnant  nraidcal  Bieanfng.  The  qtafntest  bwtahoe  b  the 
motel  Quid  estis  pusiHanimcs  [.Magnum  Opus,  No.  0.2  fCo)! 
where  extra  Si}!-fa  sylkblc-^  are  intriw^ueed  inio  the  trxt  to  make 
a  good  theme  in  combin  itito  v.itli  the  ■^yli.iMes  .'Jrendy  there 

by  accident  I  U"  aoci/u  JuUituu  Ut  5«!  IFa  Uil  Re  Laxatat 
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AafaNCf  PmsU  4mm»  uUbmS).  Tlie  Mgaifanw  o(  Umw 
cnphuistk  jol«  it  thit  tbey  alwayi  oftke  good  naik  is  (Maade's 

IuumIs.  There  is  musical  fun  even  in  his  voluminous  parody 
of  the  stammering  style  of  word-tctting  ia  the  burlesque  motet 
S.USu.  PER.  p^.  iuper  P.L.Un  wMAjrtitfcw^mW  HiW 

of  •  psalm  in  fifteen  minutes. 

When  it  was  a  question  oi  purely  musical  high  spirits  Orlando 
VM  tiaiivaUcdi  aod  bis  setting  of  Walter  dc  Mape's  Feriur 
A»  wrftfa  dhcft  ta  the  MaiHum  opus  wit)i  a  stupid  moral 
dmngement  of  the  text),  aad  OMtt.  «i  Wi  Wam^  fhlMOW, 
an  among  the  most  deeply  humofoat  nuak  In  tlw  irarid. 

But  it  is  in  the  tests  of  the  MiWinu-  that  Orlando  shows  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  found  expression  in  art. 
Nothing  sublime  wa»  too  unfamiliar  to  frighten  him  inio  rrprci.j- 
ing  his  quaint  fancy,  (hough  he  early  repressed  alt  (hat  thwartrr] 
his  musical  nature,  llis  PcnUcnIial  Psalms  stand  with  Josqiiiii'& 
Uiierere  and  Palcstrina's  firM  book  ol  Lamtntaiiemt  as  artistic 
monuments  of  16th-century  prakdltial  nligioo,  Jt»t  as  Uaih's 
MaHhtm  Fnnom  atuds  alone  among  mek  maBuments  in  later 
art.  Yet  the  passage  (quoted  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  vol.  3 
of  the  Oi  ffrd  Ilisiory  ej  ilusie)  "  Nolite  fieri  .litut  mulus  "  is 
one  amouR  iii.uiy  traits  which  are  ingeniously  and  grotesquely 
descriptive  without  \omr  harmony  with  the  austere  profundity 
of  the  huge  works  in  which  tbcy  occur.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
any  large  quantity  of  Orlando's  mature  music  without  feeling 
that  a  mind  liiie  bia  «rauld  ia  laodan  times  have  covered  a 
wider  field  of  OMlaiB  art  tbaa  uqr  one  classical  or  modem 
CowpoMi  fawiw,  to  YMwcMBotaif  tbataairtbiDf  baa 
bees  kit  hy  Ut  MooglBg  to  tba  idtli  eeatwjr.  Hb  nituic,  if 
only  from  its  pcruliar  tcchnirjijr  of  crossing  parts  and  unexpected 
intervals,  is  exceptionally  d.i:uu!t  to  read;  and  hence  intelligent 
conducting  and  pcrfottnancc  of  it  is  rare.  liut  its  inipres&iveness 
is  beyond  dtspulci  and  there  are  many  things  which,  like  the 

emotion. 

Orlando's  vorici  M  shown  by  the  plan  of  Mc«n  Braltlupf  ft 

H.irtcl'i.  rnmplete  critical  edition  (licRun  in  lft'54)  coinpriw:  (1)  the 
Magnum  rpu^  muinMm,  a  po^lhumoui  rol'.rct.un  rniii.niiing  Ijlin 
pieces  (or  from  two  lo  rwelvc  voircn,  516  in  number  (or,  counting  by 
single  moN-cmcnt*,  over  700).  Not  all  of  ihe^c  are  to  the  oriKinal 
texts.  The  i/afUM  opiu  (tils  cle\-cn  volurues.  (a)  Five  volumca  d 
aaditealt,  conubiiflg  sis  booiat  and  a  lai«e  aumbtr  of  Hnclc 
nadrigals.  and  about  half  a  vt>lttme  of  lighter  Italian  songs  (villa- 
ndUs,  Ac.).  0)  Three  volumes  (not  four  a<  in  the  procpeettts)  of 
Frcach  damtont.  (4)  Two  volumes  of  German  four-part  and  byc- 
rt  Litdfr.  (5)  Serial  church  music:  three  volumei.  ointaining 
ItOHS  from  the  Bm  k  i  f  Job  (two  »c-ttinK>).  Pjsuo:  acccrdirg  to  St 
Udtkrw  {i.e.  like  the  I'assions  of  Victoria  arirl  S.ri.in  >.  a  *ettirii{  of 
the  words  of  the  crowd*  and  of  the  di^-iplr^);  Lnmenlatio-ns  of 
Jeremiah;  Uomimg  Less»m$:  the  Qficic  printed  in  (be  third  volume 
«f  the  Patrtminium  (a  pwMfcmdan  aumeited  and  supported  by 
Orlando's  patrons  and  containing  cbht  entire  volumes  of  his  worki) ; 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms:  German  pMlms  and  Prcphrttae 
SihyUarum,  (6)  one  bundled  Uofifitats  [Jubilui  B.  St.  Vtrgmis) 
%  vols.,  (7)  c«ht  vahiaMB  of  Ma—s.  if)  two  voduiacs  of  Latin  songi 
•01  ia  lha  iCHMMM  «iM»  to)  tm  mmamtt  mpuUished  «  orUs. 

-w-»-  (D.F.T.) 

LASSO  (^paa.  low,  anare,  ultimately  from  Lat.  fa|«wr,  cf. 
"  kce  s  MM  4e  to  100  f  u  in  leagtb  «itb  »  alip^oeaa  at  OM 
«iid,  MM  in  the  Spaaldi  and  Focti^uae  patta  cf  Aawrfea  and 

In  the  western  United  States  for  catching  wild  horses  and  cattle. 
It  is  now  less  employed  in  South  America  than  in  (he  vas( 
grizinK  country  west  of  the  MisMSsippi  river,  where  the  herders, 
called  locally  cow-bo}'S  or  cow-pu>Khers,  are  provided  with  it. 
When  not  in  use,  the  lasso,  called  rope  in  the  West,  is  coiled  at 
tbe  dght  of  the  saddle  in  front  of  the  rider.  When  an  animal 
J»  le  ba  cangbt  the  bcxder,  galloping  after  it,  swin^  the  coiled 
hm  load  kMd  aod  out*  Ifc  attaWil  ionnni  io  auch  a 
maoaer  tbat  the  boon  tttlloi  om  tba  Dcod  or  mud  the  legs 

of  the  qinrry.  v  hcn  it  is  speedily  brought  into  submission.  A 
shorter  rop€  tailed  Ir.n  :l  (Span,  la  reota)  is  used  to  picket  horses. 

LAST.  I.  (A  syncopated  form  of  "latest,"  the  superlative 
of  O.E.  loll,  late),  an  adjective  applied  to  the  conclusion  of 
anything,  all  that  rcmaina  after  everything  else  has  gone,  or 
thai  wUch  baa  j/mt  •cnitrad.  la  tbeolocjr  tha  "four  latt 
U^"  iMm  Utt  fiad-acaaaa  of  Daath.  Jiiilpaiaii,  Baavoa 


and  HaUi  iba  "  laat  day  **  mmm  lha  Zbqr  af  J  ifgannl  (§m 

BacBaTOUioT). 

2.  (O.E.  liil,  footalipi  the  word  appears  in  many  Teutonic 
languages,  meaning  foot,  footstep,  track,  &c.;  it  is  usually 
referred  to  a  I'eutouii.  t^K.>t  liit,  cognate  with  Lat.  lira,  a  furrow; 
from  this  root,  used  liguraiivcly,  came  "  learn  "  and  "  lore  "), 
originally  a  footstep,  (race  or  track,  now  only  used  of  the  model 
of  a  foot  in  wood  on  wbicb  a  ibpciaahtr  BBakca  boou  and  abocai 
hence  (he  proverb  "  lattiocobMwatfck  fth  M,"  "tJnter 
tUlra  atpidawL" 

3.  (O.E.  kUtea;  tba  iraric  li  enuMctcd  wftb  tha  not  wea  hi 

"  lade,"  and  is  u?cd  in  German  and  Duli  h  of  n  wriRht ;  it  is  also 
seen  in  "  Lalla^t  '  ),  a  coinaieieuil  weight  or  iiuaiuie  of  iiuantity, 
varyiiiR  according  to  the  commodity  and  lucalily;  on>;inally 
applied  to  the  Uir.d  of  goods  carried  by  the  boat  or  wagon  u&cd  in 
carrying  any  particular  commodity  in  any  particular  locality, 
it  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  weight  for  fish,  a  "  lost  "  of  herrings 
being  equal  lo  from  toyooo  to  i J«aoo  fisiu  The  German  Last^ 
40C0  Ib^  and  (Wa  k  fiB«Mtt|y  talM  aa  tlw  asauaal 
English *'laat.*'  A " iatt •* o( «ool«ia sacka, aod ofbeer- » 

barrels. 

LASOS,  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  Hennionc  in  Arcolis,  ilouri^hed 
about  510  B.C.  A  member  of  the  literary  and  artistic  circle  of 
(he  reiitstralidae,  he  was  the  instructor  of  Tindor  in  music  and 
poetry  and  the  rival  of  Simonidcs.  The  dithyramb  (of  which 
be  was  somctimea  conaidercd  the  actual  in\xalor}  waa  davclmd 
by  him,  by  the  aid  of  various  changes  in  muakaaddytihoumo 

Matt  ill  If!  By  MBitnielad  >  aAnat.  tritb  as  nMBHanuanBt 
of  aaveial  mica.  It  becama  awa  aitifielal  and  nUBaclie  lo 
character,  and  its  rar.Kc  lA  s  .l  jcris  was  no  lonRcr  confined  lo  the 
adventures  of  Dionysus.  I.asus  further  increased  its  popularity 
by  introducing  prize  contests  for  the  best  poem  of  the  kind, 
llis  ovcr  reiinement  is  shown  by  his  avoidance  of  the  letter 
siima  (on  account  of  its  hissing  sound)  in  several  of  his  poems, 
of  one  of  which  (a  hymn  to  Dcmetrr  of  Hemioae)  a  few  liaci 
have  been  preserved  in  Athcnaeus  (xiv.  614  E).  laaiia  OMaho 
the  author  of  the  first  theoretical  treatise  on  nuric 

See  Suidas  «.».;  Aristophanes,  Wiups.  1410,  Birds,  1403  and 
schol.;  Plutarch,  Dt  hlusica,  xxi«.:  Mulier  and  Donald<«n,  Uist. 
oj  Greek  Litenture,  i.  384;  G.  H.  Bode.  Gnchichte  der  Mlmiuken 
uifkikuntt,  ii.  pt.  3,  p.  Ill;  F.  W.  ScbneidriiiHn.  De  Last)  Hcrmioneusi 
Comtw.t.  ((kittingen,  184^);  I  r.if:in.  in  Bergk,  Potl.  I.yr. 

LAS  VEQ AS,  a  city  and  the  county -scat  of  S.-u>  Miguel  county. 
New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  in  the  north  central  part  of  New  Mexico, 
on  the  Gallinas  river,  and  Sj  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Santa  F^.  Though 
usually  designated  as  a  single  municipality,  Las  Vegas  consista 
of  two diatioa  corporatiaaa» ihooid loaaoa  tba  W.  bank  of  the 
ri«craiidthedtyprapcraiitlM8.baiAu  Fop.  flfthe  city  (1890) 
3385;  (1900)  jssa  (540  bdng  laceign-bom  and  ii6  negroes); 
(1910)  375$.  According  to  local  estimates,  the  combined 
population  of  the  city  and  the  oU!  town  in  190S  was  10,000.  Las 
Vegas  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  Sc  Santa  Fe  railway, 
and  is  its  division  headquarters  in  New  Mexico.  1  he  city  lies 
in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  about  6400  ft.  above  the  aea.  There  arc  high  peaks  to  the 
W*  aod  wittaia  a  ihort  distaace  of  the  dtjr  much  beaatiful 
mottBtala  acenery,  espedaUy  along  tha  "Socak  Routc^**  a 
highway  front  Las  Vegas  to  Santa  Yt,  traversing  the  Las  Vegaa 
canyon  an  1  the  Pecos  Valley  forest  reserve.  The  country  E.  of 
the  city  con^l>.t  ■>  of  level  plains.  The  snir.!l  amount  of  rainfall,  the 
great  elevation  and  the  souilurn  latitude  give  the  region  a  dry 
and  nrififd  air,  and  Ljs  \\  k  ' >  i>  a  noted  health  resort.  Six  miles 
distant,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  rail,  are  the  Las  Vegaa 
Hot  Springs.  The  old  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Gallioaa 
rivat  ntaiaa  aaaay  faauwB  of  a  Maikaa  viiiajM^  onUi  Jov 
hooaea  fadag  aaimv  aod  caoohed  atfaeta.  ua  Inbahhaata  are 
largely  of  Spanish-American  descent.  The  part  on  the  E.  bank 
or  city  proper  is  thoroughly  modern,  with  well-graded  streets, 
many  of  tlai  i  bur  !cred  with  trees.  The  most  important  public 
institutions  are  the  New  Mexico  insane  asylum.'the  New  Mexico 
normal  univen^  (chartered  1893,  opened  iS^S).  the  county 
coart  booaa  (is  the  bU  tewa),  tba  acadea«y  of  tha  laiaaaciilata 
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WMSOfioni,  Buiatalnrd  hf  tht  Ststm  of  Charity,  La  SaRe 
iKtttau.  contelai  by  Uw  CMtiM  Bwlfcm,  a  ftnkjrtnian 
BiisBOQ  tcbool  CB^A  Motbotflt  mmmI  IMdiiAi(ud  CMUoncisl 
km  mm  ultmfr  muhirn  Aopi,  and  vuIms  innnu- 
Las  V«gas  Bn  ia  Ui«  centre  of  aa  extensive  ;:rA7ing 

r^^'.'n,  has  large  sScKj.yar^is  nnd  .innually  fh;;-s  prrat  quantitjci 
or  wool.  Three  of  the  IrTal  ncM  spjpf  rs  arc  publ.ihcd  i:i  Sp.mish. 
Lzi  \>gas  was  founded  in  under  the  p''viTnr:-.ent  of  the 

Mcrxioka  Rrpubik.  On  the  j 5th  of  August  !>■  i6.  durin?  the -wai 
brtwrcn  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Gen,  Supl:t:n  W  .  Kcaray 
■■tmd  the  tow^  and  >u  akalde  took  the  oalb  of  alkgiince  to 
thetTdlMdStttCi.  Tfcmw»it«tBltleproyr«tsordr»Hopnjent 
wtO  the  anival  of  the  nil  way  in  1879.  In  iSSS  the  part  east 
of  the  (fver  was  incorporated  as  a  tovn  under  the  name  of  East 
Las  Vegas,  and  in  iS^b  it  was  chartered  as  the  city  of  Las  \  cgjs 
The  r?i  Las  Vefas,  we*}  of  the  river,  »a«  incofporatcd  as  a  town 
in  J  > 

L&SWARI.  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  India.  It  ^3.%  fo  j|;ht 
Oft  (heut  of  \ovember  1803  between  the  British  under  General 
LtJktt  lad  the  Jiahntu  troops  oC  Sitdia.  coo^sUitg  ol  the 
leouttst  of  PmoB^  battalions.  Losmrib  a  viDage  lathe  Rite 

of  Alwai  some  80  m.  S.  of  Delhi,  and  here  Lake  overtook  the 
eoeray  and  attacked  them  with  his  cavalry  before  the  infantry 
arrived.  The  res  -It  «  as  indecisive,  but  when  the  infantry  came 
up  there  ensued  oae  of  the  most  evenly  contested  batiks  ever 
fought  between  the  British  and  the  native* Of ladbtVUchebded 
in  •  complete  victory  for  the  British. 

LATICOMA  (Llactacunca,  or,  in  local  parlance,  Tactxca), 
a  platckv  Urwn  «f  Ee«ador,  capiut  «f  the  province  o(  Uoo, 
46  CO.  S.of  QttltOfiieaMlieceRlluetioeflf  the  Alaguesand  Catucbi 
to  form  the  Palate,  (^c  hi^:i':.;  rv.i.rnT  tTl^■  P.im.i.-.i  Top.  {uj-yz.. 
estimate)  u.ooo.  I.u^;tly  Indl.in.  L:.:.:Li;iij:a  5;.-.rid>  on  the  vld 
T'.'~-d  bctwcrn.  GUi'.yu^.j;!  .•'.nd  i^'.i.to  and  h'.s  .1  slaliiin  on  the 
TAilwiy  between  those  ciiics.  It  is  91.} i  ft.  above  sca-levet; 
and  its  climate  is  and  unpleasant,  owing  to  the  winds  from 
the  OMgbbouriog  snowclad  heights,  and  the  barren,  pumice- 
CPmtJ  table- land  on  which  it  stands.  Cotopaxi  is  only  15  m. 
distant,  and  the  tovn  has  aulleted  repeatedly  from  ervpiion^ 
Founded  in  1534,  it  was  foor  timet  destroynl  hjf  earthquakes 
between  i6i>3  and  I7>>.S.  Thi-  ncipliljourijig  mioi  Of  JM  «ld<. r 
native  to'.vn  arc  said  to  d.ilc  from  ihe  Iricas. 

LA  TAILLE,  JEAN  DE  (t.  1540-1608),  French  poet  and 
dnunatistv  was  t^^pi  at  Boodaroy.  He  studied  ihi;  hunr.ani  .ics 
Id  fklimderUllietraDd law «t  Orleans  under  <Vnc<.  lie  lUnirg. 
Be  bcfM  hto  CMitu  m  a  Hugiienot,  but  afienwda  adopted  a 
odd  Crtholidim.  Re  tn»  WNiaded  at  the  battle  of  Amay-lc 
Due  In  1570,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Bondaroy,  where  he 
wrote  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  Hisioire  abrCgicdts  singfries 
it  la  lipu,  often  puldishcd  with  the  Sr.tttc  .Manp^iU-.  Ilis 
chief  poem  is  a  wtire  on  the  follies  of  cuurt  lifi',  I.e  C'.'nr/;j.:fi 
rtlirl;  he  a.\to  \vrote  a  pdlitital  pc^m,  Lc  Prince  tutci.-.irc. 
But  bis  fame  rc^ts  on  his  athkvcmcnts  in  dt.jima.  In  157* 
appeared  the  traj^-dy  of  Suuilcfurkux,  vthhapiti&cvmVArtde 
iHnaUk,  l4iwJ«deik,Ci«vii^Uf£niae«KllbeitfolhnRn| 
be  wfote,  not  for  the  cnenl  ^bOic  to  nhich  the  myrteriea  aaa 
firrcs  had  addrrsaed  themselves,  but  for  the  liuvud  .-ludiencc 
of  .•»  lettered  aristocracy.  He  therefore  dcpreri.it c<i  the  native 
drama  and  insisted  vn  the  Ser.ic.n  ni'del.  In  lii-.  preface  La 
Taille  entindatcs  the  unities  of  plac*;,  time  and  action;  he 
MtaMiaithU  each  act  jhuuUl  have  a  unity  of  its  own  and  that 
the  tBHNt  TMiyifm  it  should  be  continuous;  he  objects  to 
deatha  the  Kafe  ob  the  (rouBd  that  the  representation  is  un- 
convincing, and  he  requires  as  subject  of  the  traaedyaa  incident 
really  terribk,  developed.  If  possible,  by  elaborate  fntrigue. 
He  criticizes e  p  the  subject  of  the  sarrifice  of  Al)r;ih.-itn,  chosen  t)y 
Theodore  de  Mizc  foi  his  iMRcdy  as  un>ui!.ii>Ie  licvniise 

"  pity  and  terror  "  are  evoltcd  from  the  sfiec tator;  without  real 
If  in  SaUi  tefurieux  he  did  not  compktel)'  carry  out  iti» 
ictioM  be  developerl  fai^  principal  character  with  great 
A  MMwt  tnftdjr.  Lm  Famku  on  Im  GsMMto  (iS73^> 
khMvli  wwinUliiiitlwHi  iiJiwwdly  the  drtwcteref 


Anttodi  ha  th»  atniggle  with  Nipr. 
•f  m  andmt  bishopric,  and  <««■  had 


and  La  Cm  1  faaajr,  both  written  appamtily  by  i$6a  but  not 
pubUihcdaBtassn.  i«tCwrieMsiaieaaxkahkfaraU€iie» 
qoial  peeae  dUofMih  vhkh  ioMihadMW  the  eacdhJw.e  of  later 

Frmch  cene^Ta 
His  brother,  jMCfjms  DC  ta  Tmu  (iS4>-i562),  composed  a 

number  of  trapcdics.  of  which  La  Mart  de  Dairc  ami  i.:  M.-ri 
(i  .\l(j.tindre  (both  pubhsheil  in  HTjiarc  the  ehiet.  He  is 
known  by  his  Hcf;ifrc  dr  jc:rf  :vj  rn  jTijm.^!i  Ci'mme  at  gne 
a  tn  hiim.  aa  attcopt  to  regulau  Fuencb  vuse  bjr  qmi^kj. 
He  died  of  plafwaC  Aeafaelaok  BSm  dfcerwe  1— e 
»S7«. 

or  i«ui  de  b  tW|e  ««•  edtad  by  Rni  de  Maulda 

LATAKIA  (anc.  L-ztx^uca),  the  chief  tovkTi  of  a  sanj.^.k  in 
the  Hcirui  viUywt  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  coait,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Cyprus.  The  oldest  name  of  ihc  town,  according 
to  Pbilo  Herennius,  was  Po^ufe  or  Acdc^  ifri;  it  received 
that  of  LaodKca  {ad  mare)  tnm  MoKus  Nicator.  who  re- 
ImbM  it  IB  hoMnroihia  aether  aaoM  of  the  lev  "sister  " 
dttea  ef  the  Syvtia  Tetrapotb  (.%ntiedi,  Selrae^  Apamca, 
Laodicca).  In  the  Roma:i  [uriod  it  w.i.s  favoured  by  Caesar, 
and  took  the  tu.tr.c  of  Jvilia;  and,  though  it  siitTercd  aeverely 
when  the  fugitive  Dobbella  st ces!  hii  h'-t  siepc  viihin  its  walU 
(43  ».c.),  Strabo  describes  it  asa  flourishing  pt  rt .  v  I.ii  h  supplied, 
from  the  vineyards  on  the  mountain.s,  the  greater  part  of  t):c 
wine  imported  to  Alexandria.  The  town  received  the  privtlegex 
of  an  Iiattui  eakny  from  Sevenis,  for  taking  Ui  pokt  < 

■caamtha 
bishopric,  and  «««■  had  eetne  dafai  ts 

poliian  rights.  At  the  time  of  the  eruiatles,  "  l.i*hr,"  as  JacqiiCS 
dc  \Hry  sa\3  it  was  popularly  called,  was  a  wealthy  city.  It 
fell  to  lancreil  with  .Antioch  in  IIOJ,  and  was  recovered  by 
SaUdiB  is  li&S.  A  Christian  settlement  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  establisfa  itattf  in  the  town,  and  to  protect  itself  by 
lertiiritiBae;  hat  ft  «aa  eapcUed  by  Suhjut  KaU'On  and  the 
defences  dotroycd.  By  the  ifith  ceatttqr  Laodkn  bad  sunk 
very  kari  tfca  lawM  ia  lha  brghiBiagaf  the  17th  wm  dae 
to  the  new  ttaie  hi  tehatea.  The  te«Ni  bee  eeeatal  thnae  beta 

a!mo>t  deitroytj  by  cartliCju.nkrs — in  1 1  70,  12^7  and  iS.';. 

Ihc  people  arc  ehicHy  employed  in  tobaeto  cuilivalion,  silk 
and  oil  calturc,  poultry  rearing  and  ihc  sponge  fishery.  There 
ia  a  large  export  ol  eggs  to  .rUeaaadria;  but  the  wesdib  of  the 
place  depends  most  on  the  famotis  "  Latakia  "  tobacco,  grows 
in  tbefisiaUhiadtbetaMttaiidoBthe  Aaaariebhiib.  ThcM 
arc  three  aiaia  vaiietlci»  of  whkb  the  wont  ia  daefc  la  cekw 
and  strong  in  flavour;  the  beet,  gfewn  ta  the  dietrkti  of  Dfryos 
and  Amamareh,  Is  tight  and  aromatic,  and  Is  exported  mainly 
to  Altvandria;  but  much  aoc^  also  to  Cot^stani imple.  CM  rir, 
ainl  dirct  I  to  Europc.  .■\ftcr  the  fonslnicliun  of  a  road  ihrouph 
JlIicI  Aniarieh  to  It.imah,  l..itakia  <irew  a  gviod  <!ral  of  Irjfilc 
hmn  upper  Syrian  but  ibc  Hamab-Honis  railway  has  now 
diverted  much  of  thil  again.  The  products  of  the  surrounding 
disuict.  however,  caaie  the  town  to  Ivotaae  alcadily,  aad  it 
it  a  regular  port  4rf  caB  for  the  t«vaathal  Haet  of  sleaneif; 
The  only  notable  object  of  antiquity  is  a  triumphal  ardb,  prob- 
ably of  the  early  3rd  century,  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  the  modem 
town.  Latakia  and  its  neighbourhoi >d  formerly  produced  a 
very  beautiful  type  of  rug,  examples  of  whith  arc  bithly 
prized.  '  (U.  G  II  ) 

LATEEN  (the  Anglicized  form  of  I'r.  laimt,  i.e.  *aik  iahmt, 
Latin  sail,  so-called  as  the  chief  form  of  rig  in  the  Mediterranean), 
a  certain  Had  «f  triai^Klar  ami,  haviaf  a  ksf  yard  by  which 
it  is  suspended  to  the  ««at  A  **  lataeaer  "  it  a  veeari  rigged 
with  a  lateen  sail  ard  vird.  This  rig  waii  fornierly  much  used, 
and  is  still  the  Ivj  n.il  -^ai.  of  the  felucca  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and     .  '■■  "I       Ar.ibi.'.n  Sea. 

LA  Tl^NB  (L.^t.  unuU,  shallow),  the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling 
at  the  north  end  of  Laht  Neuchlliri,  between  Marin  and  Pr6- 
fargitt.  According  to  aeMb  It  «aa  oiigiBally  •  Hahatk  «#• 
^MNi(  atoeofdhv  to  otliwa,  *  QaHe 
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amps,  containing  the  booths  and  tavcna  wed  by 
tailon.  He  also  considm  the  older  station  to  tdkve  been,  not 
«s  usually  supposed,  Helvetic,  but  pre-  or  proto-Hdvctic,  the 
character  of  which  thangcd  with  the  advance  of  the  Hclvctii 
into  Switzerland  (r.  iio-ioo  B.C.).  La  Tine  has  given  its  name 
to  a  period  of  culture  (c.  500  b.c.-aj>.  100),  the  phase  of  the 
Ifoo  «(•  tucoeediai  tlie  HallsUtt  phase,  not  as  being  iu  starting- 
bat  because  the  fiwk  an  tha  but  kaowB  «i  their  kind. 

1;  no-t9»BA),«Mdk(is»- 
too  BX.)  and  late  (no  bx.-su>.  so^,  and  tiidty  beiooc  ta  the 
middle  period.  They  are  mostly  of  iion.  and  ooosist  of  swmls, 
SfH-ar-hcads,  axes,  scythes  .iml  knivrs,  Nsliuh  cxhitjit  a  remark- 
able ap'ccment  with  the  dtscriptioQ  oi  the  wcajwns  of  the 
southern  Celts  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  There  arc  also 
bnx>chcs,  bconxe  kettles,  torques,  small  bronxc  ear-rings  «ilh 
Htth  giMS  pearls  of  various  colours,  belt-hooks  and  pins  for 
ankles  of  clothing.  The  La  Tcnc  culture  made  its 
France  acxoia  to  England,  where  it  has  received 
tte  una  of Jt»a  Cckic'':  a  murkalile  iiad  hM  bcflM  Bade 
at  Ayleaload  te  bnt. 

Sc«  F.  Keller,  Lake  DweaiHgt  tf  SwUanlcni,  vt.  (Eng.  trsns.,  1878) ; 
V.  (jros«.  La  Tint  un  oppidum  kehHe  (ift86);  E.  Vuuga,  Lts  Helvites 
h  La  T'cnf  {\^f,):  P.  Rcinicke,  Zur  Kennlnii  dtr  la  fhif  nf/tl:m„!rr 
drr  7.or.f  n.iri.'i;-  I'd  <ifr  Al;>rtr  (MatnxcT  Festschrift,  I90J);  K.  ('.ir:!  r, 
ReattfXiltn  Jtr  f>r(ih:'!of\Hhen  .  .  Allertumer  (1907),  whrrc  many 
iliuitralionj  arc  jii^en. 

LATXHAN  COUNCILS,  the  ecclesiastical  councils  or  synods 
In  the  Lateran  basilica  which  was  dedicated  to 
r  tte  title  «i  Siivatac^  and  fvtte  oUid  (be 
«f  CiWMfiiH—  «r  tbt  ^mth  d  lolm  tke  Btptfrt.  ' 

at  a  papal  cathedral,  this  became  a  mticb-tavourcd  place  of 
aaierabty  for  ecdesiaslical  councils  both  in  antiquity  (iij, 
4S7)  nt'.l  more  e:-|v:fsally  dating  the  middle  ages.  Among 
these  numerous  synods  the  most  pmninent  are  those  «hich  the 

councils. 

I.  The  first  Lateran  council  (the  ninth  ecumenical)  was 
bjr  Fopc  CalixtH  IL  on  tbe  i«Ui  o<  Jdaich  1123;  iu 
objea  bdat  !•  confam  tba  csiHMdal  «l  WooBit  and 
)  Aa  OBoiiEl  on  the  qocadoft  of  invcatltufe  (v.t.).  In 
aMMbn  to  Ok,  eeaoaa  net*  ctutcted  agiiiiat  fimooy  and  the 

m:\rria;'p  of  priests;  while  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour 
oi  the  cruvaders,  oi  pilgrims  to  Kome  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
tnicc  of  God.  More  ihsB  ibna  haaiBBd  hUbepa  am  tvacted 

to  have  been  pr«ent. 

For  the  n-!>olutioii»  m-^.-  }ft^nu'n{nUi  G(rmani;it,  Jv.,  1.  574" 

E6  (189J);  M.iii.st,  Ct'lUau)  Cfncuiorurr;,  \\\.  p.  2»J  »q.;  Hclclc, 
<ntilUnicichUhir,  v.  378-384  (cd.  2,  IS86). 
».  The  second  I-atcran,  and  tenth  ecumenical,  council  was 
hclil  liy  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  April  1139,  and  was  attended  by 
close  on  a  thousand  clerics.  Its  immediate  task  was  to  neutralize 
the  aftcr-cfTects  of  the  schism,  which  had  only  liccn  terminated 
in  the  prc\nous  year  by  the  death  of  .\naclctu5  II.  (d.  rqth 
January  1138).  All  consecrations  received  at  his  hands  were 
declared  iovafidr  bk  adfacicau  wan  depend,  and  King  Roger 
of  Sidljr  «n  aacsouMaiatied.  Anold  of  Bnada,  loo,  «as 
removed  tmm  office  and  banMwd  Iiom  Italjr. 

Resohitioiw,  »p.  Maul,  9^  dl  naU  S*9  HcWe^  CmiOkm- 
gMdUtUi.  V.  41«;M5  (Mi.  ^ 

S.  At  tbe  third  Lateran  oooncO  (fllevcBth  ectuutnkaI>.'wMch 
net  in  March  1 1 79  under  Pa|«  Akaandcr  m.,  the  clergy  present 
again  numbered  about  one  tbonttad.  The  council  formed 
a  sequel  to  the  peace  of  Venice  (1177),  which  marked  the  cl«vc 
of  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  .and  the  cniprror  Frederick  1. 
Barbaroasa;  its  main  object  beinR  to  repair  the  direct  or  in- 
direct injuries  which  the  schism  had  intlictcd  on  the  life  of  the 
church  and  to  display  to  Christendom  the  power  of  the  see  of 
AiwtHntbfWirtmitaof  iIm  fntwril,tbaBatMttinfimt''l 
'  iba  ainmtoiiMiiit  10  tba  papal  thMaa  (Canaa  1), 
Ibe  ctectoml  kw  of  io;o  being  supplnneHted  bf  n  forthtr  pc^ 
dtdaring  a  two-thirds  majoiitjr  to  be  imhita  for  tbe 
•I  tba cmHirib' dHi»  iXlka ualiMtte «C tltt 


ckrgyaodt 
ma  ■»  loafer  any  qaertfea. 

lor  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  heresy,  was  the  canoo  whicb 

decreed  that  armed  force  should  be  employed  against  the  Cathati 

in  souilR-ra  France,  ih.it  their  goods  were  liable  to  confiscation 
anil  I  heir  [wrson*  to  enslavement  by  the  princes,  and  that  all 
who  took  up  weapons  against  them  should  receive  a  Xwn  >t^ri' 
remission  of  their  penance  and  be  placed — like  the  crusaders— 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  church. 

Rcsolutioiu,  ap.  Manii,  op.  ciU  xxii.  711  sq.;  llcfcle,  Comcilitn' 
teukichte,  v.  710-719  {cd.  3). 

4.  The  fourth  Lateran  council  (twelfth  ecumenical),  convened 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  121$,  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the 


Dunecously  attended  of  aU,  and  nariu  tbe  culaiBatiin 
of  apontlMta  vl 
by  tbaaMMewl  fupucf. 


I  vbldllttdf 


(be  atoltli  atiafaied 


point* 


in  Cbilrtendom,  and  wftb  diem  the  depnliee  of  nttmerous 

princes.  The  total  included  41J  bishops,  with  Soo  priors  nnd 
abbots,  besides  the  representatives  of  absent  prcl.itci  and  a 
numtn-r  of  inferior  clerics.  The  seventy  decrees  of  the  council 
begin  with  a  confession  of  faith  directed  apainst  the  Cathari  and 
Waldcnscs,  which  is  signiticant  if  only  for  the  mention  of  a 
transub&tantiallon  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  A 
series  of  recolutioos  provided  in  detail  (or  the  organized  sup- 
prcaiion  of  bcnqr  tad  for  tbe  butlttttkn  of  tbe  ^phcgpal  in> 
quUtkn  (Canon  3).  On  eveiy  CbtiMfaui,  of  ddier  aei,  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  the  duty  was  imposed  of  confessing  at 
least  once  annually  and  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  least  at 
Master  (Canon  F-naclmrnts  were  also  passed  touching 

procedure  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  creation  of  new  monastic 
orders,  appointments  to  ofl'iccs  in  the  church,  marriage-law, 
conventual  discipline,  the  veneration  of  xclics,  pilgrimages  and 
intercourse  with  Jews  and  Saraccu,  Jlially,  a  great  cr 
was  zcMlved  upon*  to,dcfny  tbt  tufom  of  wbicb  it 
delcndned  tbat  fbe  aagf  dkedd  Iqr  aalda  «n»twanfletb— 
the  pope  and  the  cardbals  one-tenth—^  their  reventiea  for  tba 
next  time  years;  while  the  cruttdeis  were  to  be  held  free  of 
oil  bordens  during  the  period  of  their  absence. 

Resolutions,  ap.  Manst.  op.  ext.  xxii.  953  *r\.;  Hrfele,  ComcHitn' 
gesdiichtr,  v.  871-905  (cd.  l\.   Sec  aUo  Innkjcfni  III. 

5.  The  fifth  Lateran  counril  (ciff.trcnth  ecnimenical)  was 
convened  by  Pope  Julius  II.  and  crmi-r.  by  I-co  X.  It  met 
from  the  3rd  of  May  1 51  j  to  the  i6th  of  March  1517,  and  was  the 
List  great  council  anterior  to  the  Reformatidil.  The  change  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  the  rival  cotmdl  of  Piia,  tba 
ecclesiastical  and  political  diasenaions  witUn  and  Vftboot  tbe 
council,  and  tbe  lack  «f  diriatCNMcdacH  on  tba  put  «f  to 
members,  aScomUned  to  fcnstnte  the  hopes  whfch  Its  eonvece« 
tion  had  awakened.  Its  resolutions  compriwd  the  rejection  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  proclamation  of  the  po|>e'»  suptri- 
oriiy  over  the  council,  and  the  renewal  of  the  btdl  Unam  samlam 
of  Uonliace  VIII.  The  theory  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thing  to  be 
theologically  true  and  philosophically  false,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  were  both  repudiated;  while 
a  three  years'  tllba  OB  all  church  property  «a»  tat  apHt  t* 
provide  funds  for  a  war  afiinst  the  Turks. 

See  Hardoutn.  C«0.  Crac  is.  IS70  tq.;  Hefele-HergrarOther, 
ConctlimcestkicJiU,  viiL  454  sq.;  (IM7).  Cf.  bibliogmMy  vodcr 
Leo  X.  (C.  M^ 

LATERITB  (Lat.  hkr,  a  bosk)*  in  petrako* »  nd  «  bfvm 
ntperfidal  deposit  of  day  or  aaith  nUA  fUheca  «a  tba  wifaoa 

of  rocks  and  has  been  produced  by  their  decomposition;  it  is 
very  common  in  tropical  regions.  In  consistency  it  is  generally 
scft  and  friable,  but  hard  masses,  nodules  and  bands  often  occur 
in  it.  These  are  usually  rich  in  iron.  The  superficial  Liycrs 
of  laterite  deposits  arc  often  ii\ilurated  and  smooth  black  or  dark- 
brown  crusts  occur  where  the  clays  have  long  been  exposed 
to  a  dry  atmoq>hcn;  in  other  cases  tbe  soft  clays  are  full  of  hard 
nodules,  and  im  fmial  tbe  latcdta  is  pctfaaind  by  tubular 


from  the  main  mass.   The  depth  of  the  bterite  beds 
Is  30  or  40  ft.,  tbe  deeper  layers  often  being  soft 
li  bMd  m  mm  «ba  iwdiiiw  t»  fwab. 
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below  may  be  wry  sudden.  That  lalerite  is  merely  rolled 
cr> -.t  ollii;'.  tO'  k  ij  firovfd  by  its  often  prei*rvi rig  the  Jt rue turcs, 
veins  aiKl  even  the  outlines  of  ihc  minerals  of  the  parent  mass 
bdow;  the  felspars  and  other  comjwncnts  of  granite  gneiss 
feartring  evident^  bctn  coavtrted  m  tUm  into  a  soft  argiUaceous 


/  every  tropical  ngioa  vt  the  cnth, 
b  vcfjr  alMndWlt  In  Or^on,  India,  Bunim,  Oeotnl  tad 

West  Africa,  Central  America,  &c.  It  is  especially  well  developed 
where  the  underljing  rock  is  crystalline  and  fclspathic  (as 
grar.itc  gnci«;s,  syenite  and  dioritc),  but  occurs  also  on  basalts 
in  the  Dccran  and  in  oihrr  places,  and  is  found  even  on  mica 
schist,  sanifiionc  and  q'Mr'.iilc,  though  in  such  cases  it  tm  is 
to  be  more  sandy  than  argillaceous.  Many  varieties  have  been 
jecognued.  In  India  a  calcareous  laterite  with  large  concretioa- 
mry  blodts  «f  caibooate  o(  Ume  is  called  kankar  (ktmkar).  and 
fcas  been  mach  vmA  Itt  blMlin  btidys.  &c.,  became  H  serves  n 
a  bydmdfecHMM.  h  tOB*  dbtiktt  iM- W.  ladhi)  MBitar 
types  of  hteril*  hnw  ben  ciBed  "pnxzuolsna  "  tod  are  abo 
used  as  mortar  ud  MBtent.  Kankar  is  also  known  and  worked 
in  Brituh  East  Africa.  The  clay  called  cabook  in  Ceylon  ts 
essentially  a  variety  of  laterite.  Common  laterite  contains  very 
Ettle  lime,  and  it  seems  that  in  districts  which  have  an  excessive 
rainfall  that  component  may  be  dissolved  out  by  percolating 
water,  while  kankar,  or  calcareous  laterite,  is  formed  in  districts 
which  ha\T  a  smaller  rainfiill.  In  India  al^o  a  distinction  is 
betwcett  "Ugb-levd"  wid  "loiMmwl"  lateriiei.  Hie 
S  at  lU  JmHom  «p  to  5000  ft.  aadmn^ 
and  are  the  products  of  tbe  decoBoporillott  « lOdk-fe  jttt;  ttcy 
are  often  fine-grained  and  aometiines  tave  a  feqr  HMS-niarked 
Concrrtiorary  structure.  Thc^  laterites  are  subject  to  removal 
by  running  walcr.  and  are  thus  carried  to  lower  grounds  forming 
tr.T.r.iponcil  (ir  "  lnw-levcl "  laterites.  The  finer  partitics  tend 
to  be  carried  away  into  the  rivers,  while  the  sand  is  left  behind 
and  with  it  much  of  the  heavy  iron  oxides.  In  such  situations 
the  laterites  are  sandy  and  ferruginous,  with  atinaQcrpt<>portion 
of  clay,  and  are  not  iniimauly  connected  with  tkt  lOCks  on 
vUcb  thcjr  lie.  Oa  steep  stopes  laterite  abb  niy  cn^OT  slip 
wim  waited  tilth  lafa^  and  s  ttfut^A  la  aBctfiyM  m  nadsides 
or  river  banks  has  a  bedded  appearancSi  tbe  ttW^IBi  w^t**  bciag 
|»rallcl  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Chemiral  and  microsropical  inveslig:ilions  show  tha'.  laterite 
ts  not  a  ci.^y  like  Ihtjsc  which  arc  so  f.imi'.iar  in  temperate  regions; 
it  (!'>es  not  consist  of  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  but  is  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  fine  grains  of  quartz  with  minute  scales 
of  hydrates  of  alumina.  The  latter  are  easily  soluble  in  acid 
while  clay  b  not,  and  after  treating  laterite  with  acids  the  alu- 
mina and  ifon  laive  the  silica  as  a  residue  m  the  form  of  quartz. 
The  alunUaa  seems  to  be  combfaed  wtthvariaMe  pwpcrtioBB  el 
water,  probably  as  the  fldaanb  IqwhanMto^  Aaipon  anJ 
sibbsite,  while  the  irott  «ee»  a»  foetUte,  t«i||tte,  BneaRe, 
haematite.  As  already  icaarke^^  there  b  a  teadeney  for  the 
su[)erficial  layers  to  become  hard,  probably  by  a  loss  of  the 
water  contained  in  these  aluminous  minerals.  These  chemical 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  tl.e  frt  quent  concretion-ary  structure 
and  vcining  in  the  laterite.  The  great  abundance  of  alumina 
b  some  varieties  of  laterite  is  a  consequence  of  the  removal 
aC  the  fine  particles  of  gibbsitc,  &c.,  from  the  quartz  by  tbe 
I  of  gentle  currents  of  water.  Wc  may  also  point  out  the 
'  ~:  fbnnrinl  T<"'iV*Hy  between  lalerite  and  tbe  seams  of 
batbAe  wUdi  octor,  ht  csampfe,  in  (be  aottbel  frdaad  as 

reddish  clays  between  flotia  o(  Tertiary  basaft.  IbS  batudte  h 

rich  in  alumina  combined  with  water,  and  b  Vtd  as  an  ore  of 
aluminium.  It  is  often  very  ferruginous.  Similar  deposits 
occur  at  V'ogelsbcrg  in  Germany,  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
bauxite  beds  are  layers  of  laterite  produced  by  sub  acrial  de- 
compoeition  in  the  same  naancr  as  the  thick  laterite  deposits 
wUdi  an  now  in  coone  «f  fomnillm  ta  the  plataaa  bawWi  eC 
the  Dec  ran  in  India. 

Tke  conditioos  under  which  laterite  arc  formcil  include,  first,  a 
High  sca>o«ial  temperature,  for  il  o.  i  ur-.  only  in  if  ipir  U  district'  .uid 
in  [  I  in*  or  mountain*  up  to  .iS.iut  5'».»i  It.  in  tn  i^h<  :  •^■<-ond!y.  a 
beavy  r«talall,  with  wcU-markcd  aliciottiua  of  wet  and  dry  wumos 
JkVI  $ 


(in  arid  countries  laterite  is  teldotn  wen,  and  where  ih«  rainfall  is 
moderate  the  laterite  is  ofiea  talanamil  third,  the  prsMoe-«i 
rucks  containmg  aluminous  miaeials  each  as  (cUpar,  auptSk  iMna* 
blende  and  mica.  On  pure  innritnnri  aach  M  oocal  ncn  and  M 
quartrites  lalerite  depoMsdoaot  OngfaHtMCaeept  WMRthenatCfW 
hak  b«^n  transnortcd. 

Many  liyjKjUicses  have  been  advanced  to  .ariutriit  fur  ti  e  ts'wnti.il 
diflcrcncc  txtwecn  Utcriiiulion  and  the  weathering  proct>it» 
exhibited  by  rocks  in  temperate  and  arctic  cliiraie».  In  the  tropic* 
the  rank  growth  of  vegetation  produces  large  amount*  of  humus  and 
carbonic  acid  which  greatly  promote  rock  dccoffiooMtion,  meous 
and  crystalline  rocks  ol  all  kind*  are  deeply  covered  under  ricn  dark 
koiU,  BO  that  is  tropical  forest*  the  uoderlyiae  rocks  arc  rarely  tOM 
seen.  In  the  warm  soil  nitrification  proci-eds  rapidly  and  Kictcria 
oi  many  kinds  flouriiJi.  It  has  alM  In-en  arguH  that  the  fri<n:tnt 
Illlln^lcr!■tnr[n5  produie  muf  h  iiiirie  ai  id  in  the  atmosphere  and  tii.it 
this  nuy  be  a  cause  of  Later  itization,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  necewiary 
facwr,  ee  lnjb  ei  latcnte  occur  in  oceaoic  islands  lying  in  region*  M 
i  smeie  bEhtnmg  is  rarely  sees.  Sir  Tlioma*  Holland  has 
tarward  the  suggestion  that  the  development  of  lalerite 
1  on  the  presence  in  the  soil  vt  bacteria  which  are  able  to 
silicate  of  alumina  into  quartr  and  hydrates  of  alumina. 
The  Rstnctcd  ili.-iriliiuiun  ol  l.iiinn'  iJi'jmj  it  ,  niit;!u  then  be  due  to 
the  inhibiting  elfttt  ui  luw  temperatures  on  ttn  n  (ir>«iiiction  of  these 
organisms.  This  very  in.;i  ninii-.  hypi5lhcsi*  li.i  -  rmt  >  et  received  the 
experimental  confirmatiun  which  icems  necc&sary  bi'fore  it  can  be 
regarded  a*  tsuUtshcd.  Makaha  Madmo.  r^astiag  the  bacterial 
theory ,  dicects  s^edal  attentiDB  ta  the  akamate  aatamlea  ol  the  soft 
with  rain  water  in  the  wet  seasoa  fad  dnkcatmn  in  the  subsegnset 
drought.  The  laterite  beds  are  poeows,  In  fact  they  are  travmed  by 
innumeraVilc  tuliule<  which  are  often  lined  with  drpri«,its  of  iron  oxide 
and  alunuiiiius  niiiifi  iN.  may  (n-  <  iTt.iin  id. it,  at  in  all  soils 

during  dry  wcstthcr,  there  is  an  ascent  of  water  by  capilbry  action 
imanb  the  surface,  where  it  ismduaUy  disiipetwi  by  evaporation. 
Tbe  son  water  brings  with  it  imneral  matter  in  aolution,  which  is 
depoMted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beds.  If  the  alumina  be  at  one 
time  in  a  soluble  condition  it  srfRbedniwniipwanls and  concentrated 
near  the  surface.  This  proms  explains  many  peculiarities  of 
laterites,  such  as  their  jKirous  and  slangy  structure,  which  is  often  SO 
markiil  th.it  itn  v  have  !))i^t,lken  for  !J.l^;^;y  volcanic  rrKks. 

d  lie  Lorcr' I  ;onj.".-  inirtiirL-  i-,  undi 'uiilidly  iliii-  tii  i  ti'.  if.ii  .il  ru- 
arran>:rm«  nts.  among  which  the  escape  of  water  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important;  and  aianv  wiitera  kave  lecogniied  that  the 
hard  ferrueinou*  crust,  lika  the  tadaraUoo  which  many  soft  lateritaa 
undergo  when  dug  up  and  exposed  to  the  air.  is  the  result  of  desicca* 
tion  a  nd  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  of  tropical  cou  n  t  ries.  The  brerclated 
structure  whirh  many  laterites  show  mav  lx>  pro<-|ureti  by  preat 
expansion  of  the  r.iavb  cor.it-qucnt  on  al)»j  riition  lA  w.iii  r  .ilii  r  h  .ivy 
rains,  followed  by  contraction  during  the  Mib-<<^U(  ni  dry  season. 

Laterites  arc  not  of  much  economic  um-.  They  usually  form  ,■» 
poor  toil,  full  of  hard  concretionary  lunip»  and  very  unfertile  In'cause 
the  potash  and  phosphates  have  beeaienHyvcd  in  sotntion,  while  only 
alumina,  iron  and  tilira  are  left  beUad.  They  are  used  as  clay*  for 

Cuddling,  for  making  tiles,  and  as  a  mortar  in  rough  work.  Kankar 
as  filled  an  important  |>irt  as  a  cement  in  many  large  cnRinccring 
worki  in  India.  Where  the  iron  conrn  tinns  have  bo  n  washed  out 
t'V  r.iin*  or  by  artificul  treatment  (■>■■•  n  in  t!v  f'lrrn  i.f  -ni  di  «.h.'t' 
like  pellets)  they  serve  as  an  iron  ore  in  parts  of  India  and  Alrica. 
Attempt*  are  being  made  to  utilise  laterite  as  an  oie  of  aluniiaium. 
a  purpose  for  whidt  some  varieties  aecm  well  adapted.  There  are 
also  iMpootaeC  mnnnm  aaiodated  edth  some  wttittff  la  ladb 
which  BMymtnaetcfy  be  vaheMeas  adacial  eiea  (J.SLf.) 

LATH  (0  Eng.  /<jrf/.  Mid.  Eng.  hppe,  a  form  possibly  due  to 
the  Wilsh  /.'li/A;  the  word  appears  in  many  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Dutch  lot,  Ger.  Lalte,  and  has  passed  into  Romanic,  cf.  ItaU 
liUla,  Ft.  IcUe),  a  thin  flat  strip  of  wood  or  other  material  used  in 
building  to  form  a  base  or  groundwork  for  plaster,  or  for  tiles, 
slates  or  other  covering  for  roofs.  Such  strips  of  wood  are 
employed  to  form  lattice-work,  or  for  the  bars  of  Venetian 
blinds  or  sbotten.  A  "lattke  "  (O.  Fr.  tattit)  baaiotcilaoed 
stractufe  el  latbi  AHteoed  tentOer  «»  aa  to  fom  a  lacen  «ith 
dlamond-shaped  or  square  tateiAkH.  flbeb  a  iGReB  was  ttsed, 
as  it  still  b  In  tbe  East,  as  a  shatter  for  a  wttkdbw  admitting  air 
rather  than  light;  it  was  hence  used  of  the  window  closed  by 
such  a  screen.  In  mo<lern  usage  the  term  is  applied  to  a  window 
with  diamond-shaixd  panes  set  in  lead-work.  A  window  with 
a  lattice  painted  red  was  formerly  a  common  inn  sipn  (d. 
Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV  ii  86^;  frequently  the  window  ntf 
dispensed  with,  and  the  sign  remained  painted  00  a  board. 

LATHE,  (i)  A  mcchuical  appliance  bk  irillcb  material  is 
held  and  rotated  aiaioat  •  tod  for  catting.  icnBing^  poUddng 
or  other  purpose  &ee  IVmuI).  Thb  word  b  of  ohaeiBCotigla. 
It  may  be  a  modified  form  of  **  lath,"  for  In  an  early  form  of 
lathe  the  roution  b  given  by  a  tfcadk  or  qnidg  hth  attacted 
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As  bi  smetad,  saw-bench,  vaeterlad,  kMm,  ftc  (2)  One  of  five, 
fennerly  six,  districts  containing  three  or  more  hundreds,  into 
irhicb  the  county  of  Kent  was  divided.  Though  I  he  division 
survives,  it  no  longer  strvc*  any  administrative  purpose-  It 
was  formerly  a  ju'lirial  <liv:M<in,  the  court  oi  ihc  lathe  being 
superior  to  that  of  the  hundred.  In  this  it  ditlcrs  from  the 
rape  (f.r)  of  Sussex,  which  was  a  geographical  rather  than  an 
•dministrative  division.  In  O.  Eng.  the  word  was  lat^,  the 
Olt|in  of  which  is  doubtfuL  The  Nev  Engltih  DUttonary 
j(  glnunt  ccitsinl^  idcnticsi  wiUi  O,  Monc  tti^  himtffj 
poMiMioM,  IctilUKjr,  «ilh  •  po^ihli  — odiHoa  fa  iwrim 
wlthMdb  words  as  1^,  court,  mManfa,  attendances  a  meeting 
«r  moot,  or  with  Mod.  Dan.  latid,  a  division  of  the  country  for 
aiilitary  purposes. 

LATHROP.  FRANCIS  (i84(j-igoH>),  American  artist,  was  born 
■tsea,  ntjr  tlic  Ha.wiiian  Islands,  on  the  j;nd  of  June  1840, 
being  the  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  and  the 
•on  of  George  Alfred  Lathrop  (1819-1877),  who  for  some  time 
was  United  States  consul  at  Honolulu.  He  was  a  pupil  of  T.  C. 
Farrar  (1838-1891)  in  New  York,  and  studied  at  the  Royal 
aodanrofDicidciL  la  iXfjo-i9n  ^  — »  fa  Enghnd,  »tii4jrfng 
itBder  nfd  Midm  Bitnm  md  Bnw*Joii^ 
school  of  William  Morris,  where  he  devoted  particular  attention 
to  stained  glass.  Returning  to  America  In  1873,  be  became 
known  as  an  illustrator,  pnintcd  i>ortrnit5,  designed  stained 
glass,  and  subsequently  ciinfir,cd  hirusiU  to  decorative  work. 
He  ik  sijjncd  the  chancel  of  I  rinity  c  hurch,  Boitoii ,  and  decorated 
the  interior  of  Bowdoin  college  chapel,  at  llrunswick,  Maine, 
•nd  several  cbnrchcs  in  New  York.  The  Marquand  memorial 
window,  Princeton  chapel,  u  an  example  of  bis  work  fa  stained 
glass.  His  latest  work  was  a  series  of  medallions  for  tb*  building 
gitb»Hiy««i<>AiawicMiocfeqrtolfcwYodu  jfawotol 
lb>  <^ilw  flNnbcit  of  tte  Ouclttjf  vf  ABHfbw  AitfMs,  tstA 
became  aa  associate  of  the  NaUoiial  Academy  of  Design,  Kew 
Yorii,  of  which  .als?  WOliam  L.  Lathrop  (b.  1859)  an  artist 
who  is  to  be  dislinguisliod  fiom  him,  became  a  member  in 
1907.  He  died  at  Wooddiff,  New  Jersey,  on  the  iSih  o( 
October  1909. 

His  younger  brother,  Gcoece  Pak&ons  Latukop  (1S51-1898), 
bwa  acar  Honolulu  on  the  asth  of  August  1851,  took  up  liicra- 
tvfc  as  a  profession.  He  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
MontMy  in  1875-1S77,  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  in  1877- 
1879.  He  was  ooe  of  the  tminriwi  (aS^s)  o<  tb*  Ameticaa 
coitytl^t  leasnt,  was  prombMOft  fa  1b«  mutueaatL  far  looMa 
CathoUc  summer  schoob,  tod  wrote  severtl  novels,  tome 
verse  and  critical  essays.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Study  of 
fijlhcnifl  llirwthoTKc  and  edited  the  standard  e<lition 

{Boston,  i&fij)  of  Haw'.liurnc"*  works.  In  1871  be  married 
in  London  the  second  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — 
Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  (b.  1851).  After  his  death  Mrs 
Lathrop  devoted  herself  entirely  to  charity.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  (1896)  and  subsequently  conducted  St 
Rose's  free  home  for  cancer  in  New  York  Qty.  In  1900  she 
Jofacd  (be  DoaiiBican  order,  taUng  tba  Bams  ef  Metber  Ifary 
AlpboM  aad  becoming  supeifafeMoftbe  Dondnkan  conumndty 
flf  thelbMeidatand  she  established  in  1901  and  subsequently 
eondttcted  ti^oidcr's  Rosary  Hill  home  (for  cancerous  patients) 
at  Hawthorne,  N.y.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  (188S); 
Mtmoria  of  Hautk«rne  (1807);  and,  with  her  husband,  A  Story 
tf  Courage:  Avuiih  r/  lite  Ccorgclown  CsMBtf  l|f  ttf  Vi$lMion 
of  Ih*  Blessed  VirgtH  Mary  (1894). 

LATIMER,  BUOB  (c.  1490-1553),  English  bishop,  and  one 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Refonaatfaa  in  England,  was  bom 
at  llraicastoD,  Leicestersbink  He  wae  the  son  of  a  yeoman, 
lAa  atnted  a  fatm  "  of  three  or  four  poiiads  by  year  at  tbt 
attenaost.**  Of  this  farm  he  **  tilled  as  nncb  as  kept  baU  a 
dozen  men,"  rriaining  also  grass  for  a  hundred  sheep  and  thirty 
cattle.  The  year  of  Latimer's  birth  is  not  definitely  known, 
la  tbe  Xtfi  fer  Cilpfa  it  ia  ffaaa  w  1410^  •  94p«Ue 


149a'  Foi*  stetes  that  at  "  the  age  of 


peeriblira 

iMiitaaa  ymn  be  teat  to  tba  vaivcoiiy  of  C*wfaWte»" 
aad  as  be  was  elected  Idfaer  ef  Chae  fa  t  so9»  hia  year  ef  eatcaaoa 

was  in  all  likelihood  150$.  Latimer  hiauclf  also,  in  mentioning 
his  conversion  from  Romanism  about         says  that  it  took 

place  after  he  wa.s  thirty  years  of  age.  According  to  Foxe. 
Ij>timcr  went  to  school  "  at  the  age  of  four  or  thereabout." 
The  purpose  of  his  parents  was  to  train  him  up  "  in  the  know]ed>;c 
of  all  good  literature,"  but  his  father  "  was  as  diUgcnt  to  teach 
him  to  shoot  as  any  other  thing  "  As  the  yeomen  of  England 
were  then  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  the  , 
of  sending  their  sons  to  the  universities  was  quite  usuala ' 

UUaier  aMaticaa  that  fa  (be  idga  «f  Edwani  VL,  «•  < 
of  the  facnase  of  rests,  the  onivcaitiae  had  began  wvaderful^ 

to  decay.  He  graduated  B.A.  fa  1510  sad  M.A.  in  1514.  Before 
the  latter  dale  he  had  taken  holy  orders.  While  a  student  he 

was  not  unaccustomed  "  to  m.il.c  pooti  cheer  and  be  merry," 
l;ut  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  punetilious  observer  of  the  minutest 
rites  cf  his  ta;th  and  "as  obstinate  a  Papist  as  any  in  England." 
So  keen  was  his  opposition  to  the  new  learning  that  his  oration 
on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  of  b.ichclor  of  divinity  was 
devoted  to  an  attack  on  the  opinions  of  Melanchibon.  It  was 
this  sermon  that  determined  his  friend  Thomas  Bilney  to^o  to 
Latimer's  study,  and  aslt  bin  "ibr  God's  sake  to  bear  Ua 
coofcision,"  tbeiaHdtbctagtbat''fMaitbatt&BeiqnMid  ba 
began  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  tlie  school  doctors 
and  such  fooleries."  Soon  his  discourses  exercised  a  potent 
influence  on  learned  and  ur.Icarncd  alike;  and,  .-dthough  he 
restricted  himself,  as  indied  w.is  principally  his  custom  through 
life,  to  the  inculcation  of  pr.ici  u  .li  righteousness,  and  the  Len^ure 
of  clamant  abuses,  a  rumour  of  his  heretical  tendencies  reached 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  resolved  to  become  unexpectedly  one  of 
his  audience.  Latimer,  on  seeing  iiim  enter  the  church,  Iwldiy 
changed  his  theme  to  a  portrayaTof  Chrisl  as  (be  pattern  pocat 
and  bishopu  The  pofata  ef  cowpariMB  atai^  of  coana,  deeply 
diBtas(dul  to  the  pedatc^  wbo^  tbengh  be  piofciaed  Us  **  oUfaa* 
tioos  for  the  good  admonitioo  he  had  received,"  informed  the 
preacher  that  he  "  smelt  somewhat  of  the  pan."  Latimer  was 
[irohliiiicd  from  preaching  in  the  university  or  in  any  pulpits  of 
tlic  diocese,  and  on  his  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Augustinian 
monastery,  which  enjoyed  immunity  from  episcopal  control, 
he  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  opinions  before  Wolst^,  wbo^ 
however,  was  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  discourses  that  bt 
gave  him  special  licence  to  preach  throughout  England. 

At  this  time  Protestant  opinions  were  being  disseminated  fa 
England  chie^  by  tlic  surnptitioaa  ciicaiatfan  of  (be  wotha 
of  Wycliffe,  and  especially  of  Ut  ttaadatleasof  the  New  Tnta- 
ment.  The  new  leaven  had  begun  to  communicate  its  subtle 
influence  to  the  universitks,  but  was  working  chiefly  in  secret 
and  even  to  a  great  extent  unconsciously  to  thobc  alTected  by  it, 
for  many  were  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  their  own  opinions.  This  was  perhaps,  as  regards  England, 
the  most  critical  conjuncture  in  the  liisiory  of  the  Reformation, 
both  on  this  account  and  on  account  of  the  position  in  vdlidi 
Henry  VIII.  then  stood  related  to  it.  In  no  small  degree  ila 
ultimate  fate  seemed  also  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Latimer, 
In  i$26  the  imprudent  seal  of  Robert  Barnes  had  maltcdfaap 
ignomfafaoi  tecaatatioD,  and  fa  15*7  BQncy.  Latlnu^  oiest 
trusted  coadjutor,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Wolsey,  and  did 
humiliating  penance  for  his  offences.  Latimer,  however,  besides 
possessing  sagacity,  <jul<',.  ii.  ;;;ht  into  character,  an<l  a  reaiiy 
and  formidable  wit  wliich  tliorviUKh'y  diHuncerted  and  cont'use-d 
his  opponents,  had  n.ituraliy  a  dist.istc  for  mere  thcoloRie.il 
discussion,  and  the  truths  he  was  in  the  h.ibit  of  inculcating 
could  scarcely  be  controverted,  although,  as  he  stated  them,  they 
were  diametrically  cootradictory  of  prevailing  errors  both  fa 

*The  oahr  rtasaas  for  aligning  an  ceilicr  date  are  that  be  wa 
OOaawaly  luwwn  as  "old  HuKh  Latimer."  and  that  Bcrnhsr,  htt 
Simsservant,  state*  incidrntallv  that  he  u.-t«  "  ,i1«ive  ihrrtvureana 
seven  years  "  in  the  rcicn  of  Edward  Ba<l  hrjlth  nm!  nTitif  tIr* 

probably  m.ide  him  look  older  th.in  hi<  year*.  I'uT  iindrr  f  d  VI. 
his  powers  a*  an  ocator  were  in  full  vigour,  and  be  wf s  at  his  book 
id  snaHMr  at  two  eUecfc  fa  f 
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doctrine  am]  praaicr.  In  PcccmVur  15:1  he  preached  his  two 
"  scnross  on  the  cards,"  which  awakened  a  turbulent  controversy 
in  the  university,  and  his  opponents,  finding  that  they  were 
sjuble  to  cope  with  the  dexterity  and  keenness  of  his  satire, 
would  undoubtedly  btve  tacccedcd  in  getting  him  sikDccd  by 
fanc,faadit  Mt  bManportMttetk»kla(llMiL*tiaMr"  fKvoofed 
Ui  CUM."  tkat  ii,  dM  OMS  of  tl»  dhmce.  WhOe^  tbmiBie. 
both  parties  were  inpentivcif  cotnmaoded  to  refraia  from 
fuTtber  dispute,  Latimer  was  hmted  to  preach  before  Henry 
in  the  Lent  of  1530.  The  kinR  was  so  pleased  with  the  sermon 
that  after  it  "  he  did  most  familiarly  talk  with  him  in  a  Rallery  " 
Of  she  i-fTci.jl  rtg.ircl  whirh  Hrnry  M.'irr.(il  to  h.ivc  roncrivrii 
for  him  Latimer  took  advantage  to  pen  the  famous  letter  on  the 
free  cimilatton  ol  the  Bible,  an  addiCIt  MBariaHi;  ttot  only 
iar  what  Etoode  jntly  calls  "  iu  almoil  wicwiiyltd  gnadeur." 
kal  telH  itift&ig  icpudiation  of  the  aid  of  Mmponl  «ea|wns 
to  aeCead  tte  fyth,*'f<Hr  God/'  he  sayv  aot  tene  it 
AfciMled  by  BUB  Oman's  power,  but  by  His  Wionl  ody, hy  whkh 
I'  }:-x'h  evermore  defended  it.  and  that  by  1  wny  farabow  man's 
fj.  Ai  r  and  reason."  Though  the  appeal  was  without  effect 
on  the  immediate  pohry  of  Henry,  he  could  not  have  been 
displeased  with  its  tone,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  appointed 
Latimer  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  In  times  so  "  out  of  joint  " 
Latimer  soon  became  "  weary  of  the  court,"  and  it  was  with  a 
tense  ol  rdkf  that  be  accepted  the  living;  of  West  Kington, 
or  West  Battoo,  Wihafaufccoritorcd  on  Urn  by  the  king  in 
t5}i.  ^bitnnA  by  wvcio  bodQy  tflBNBta,  cncoinpoMed  by  a 
nfiog  tumult  of  tdi^oos  conflict  and  persecution,  and  aware 
thai  the  faint  hopes  of  better  times  which  seemed  to  gild  the 
horizon  of  the  future  nii^ht  be  utterly  darkened  by  a  failure 
either  in  the  constanry  of  his  courage  or  in  his  discernment  and 
dijitrction,  be  ejcrtrd  his  eloquence  with  unabating  energy  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  At  last  a  sermon  he 
vas  persuaded  to  preach  in  London  exasperated  John  Stokcsicy-, 
hiahop  of  the  dioooc  and  aecmcd  to  funiiah  that  fervent  perse- 
CBior  fHtk  <B  opportnhy  to  owthiow  the  most  dangenma 
champion  of  the  new  ofiinloBi.  llbMPtOfiiADiBLatlaMrwiott^ 
**  if  such  as  he  shall  die  evil,  wlMt  diBOhecemof  niei>**pefttbed 
at  ihe  slake  in  the  autumn  of  1531,  and  in  J.ir.uary  following 
Latimer  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  bishops  in  the 
consistory.  After  a  tedious  and  captious  examination,  he 
was  in  March  brought  before  convocation,  and,  on  refusing  to 
tuliacribc  certain  articles,  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned; 
bat  thioogb  the  interference  of  the  king  he  was  finally  released 
alter  hr  had  vohutarily  signified  his  acceptance  of  all  the  articles 
cucpt  vn,  and  egnfaaed  that  be  had  cned  ool  only  "  in 
<tacfctioB  bat  h  doctrine.**  If  fai  tbb  confcsrioa  be  to  tome 
extent  tamprrcf!  with  his  consdence,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  thai  culpable  timidity  was  occasioned,  not  by  personal 
fr  ir  but  by  anxiety  lest  by  his  death  he  shojid  hinder  instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  truth.  After  (he  (unsccraiion  of 
Cranmer  to  the  archbishoprie  of  Canlcrbury  in  1533  T.atimer's 
potilioo  waa  completely  altered.  A  commission  appointed  to 
faiqaife  bitO  the  disturbances  caused  by  his  preaching  in  Bristol 
Mvercly  anaiiwd  the  conduct  of  his  ofvonenta;  and,  when  the 
biibop  proUbltod  Mm  f ion  ptmMtf  bi  Hi  djowM,  be  obtained 
from  Cranmer  a  special  licence  to  preach  throughout  thepwvbicc 
of  Canterbury.  In  1 534  Henry  formally  repudiated  theauthoHty 
of  the  pope,  and  from  this  lime  Litimcr  was  the  chief  co-operalor 
*nh  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  in  advising  the  king  regarding  the 
Krics  uf  legislative  measures  Vfaicb  ICUdCICll  that  ICplMliatfcm 
comjplete  aad  inevocable. 

It  waK|  bowvciv  the  picetftbg^I'^Bicr  more  than  the  edkts 
at  Uuuf  that  established  the  principles  of  the  Rerormallon  in 
the  mbida  aad  hearts  of  the  (leuplc;  and  from  his  preaching 
the  movement  received  its  chief  colour  and  complexion.  The 
sermons  of  Latimer  possess  a  combmatiun  of  qu.iliiies  which 
constitute  them  unique  examples  of  thai  species  of  literature 
It  is  possible  to  learn  from  them  more  regarding  the  social  and 
liffifi'^'  conditioo  of  the  period  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
I0aivt»  fat  they  abouod.  not  only  ia  cqmuics  of  ivlwous 
abMb  aad  ef  the  ptevaOiaf  cocniplfcMa  of  society,  bat  la 
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references  to  many  varir:it<  of  sori.il  inr.isli>e  and  unwise 
customs,  in  racy  sketches  of  character,  .mil  in  vivid  picturea 
of  special  features  of  the  time.  occaMor..iIly  illustrated  by 
interesting  incidents  in  hia  own  bfe.  The  homely  tcnsuaa  ol 
his  style,  his  abounding  hnaaaar-foa^checqread  |ibqrld,bal 
ii  wiiiiilbbi  ia  ita  sjispidy,  aad  owastoaaHy  <b|i^l^  mttm 

ties,  his  noble  advocacy  of  practical  righteousness,  his  bold  and 
open  denandation  of  the  oppression  practised  by  the  powerful, 
his  scathing  diatribes  against  ecclesiastical  hypocnsy,  the 
frarwparent  honesty  of  his  fer\-ent  ical.  tempered  by  sagacious 
rrivicr.i; ion  — ihe-se  are  the  quihtie^  wl-.iih  no',  only  rendered 
his  influence  so  paramount  in  his  hictimc,  but  have  tiaaiauttcd 
Mb  aannaiy  to  posterity  as  perhaps  thai  of  the  ooe  aaaag  bb 
contemporaries  most  worthy  of  our  intcnat  and  adaCntiak. 

In  Scpteabcr  ijK  latfaaer  was  eoMCMlel  faiihop  ef 
WorossMK>  Wbia  britfbiB  this  oftce  he  was  salMled  to  ofidale 
as  preacber  wbea  Ibe  frur,  John  Forest,  whom  be  ^nly  eB> 
deavoured  to  move  to  subtr.ission.  was  burned  at  the  slake 
for  dcnjing  the  n>yal  suprematy  In  1530,  beinp  opp*>se<J  to 
the  "act  of  the  s  x  .iriicles,"  Latimer  re<iif;iieil  hi-,  bishopric, 
learning  from  Cromwell  that  this  was  the  wish  o(  the  king  It 
would  appear  that  on  this  point  he  was  deceived,  but  as  he  now 
declined  to  accept  the  articles  he  was  confined  within  the  pfO* 
cincts  of  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  After  dM 
attatadcr  of  CvooiwcB  iittk  h  baowa  of  Latiner  «tl  tsA 
when,  oa  acBoawl  of  bit  ooaaeidoa  wlib  iba  pnMdwt  Edvaiu 
Crome,  be  was  swrnnwaed  bcfoie  die  oouncQ  at  Gieenwkh,  and 
comnutted  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Henry  died  before  his 
final  tri.^l  roiild  take  place,  and  the  general  pardon  at  the 
accession  ol  Edward  VI.  procured  him  his  liberty.  He  detlined 
to  resume  his  sec,  notwithstanding  the  ^j  eual  reiiui:,!  of  the 
Commons,  but  ia  January  154S  again  began  to  preach,  and 
with  more  effectiveness  than  ever,  crowds  thronging  to  Usten 
to  him  both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  Shortly  after  the 
accessioa  of  Mary  in  155J  a  summons  was  tent  to  Latimer  to 
appear  betote  the  councu  at  Wcstodnater.  Tbou^  he  might 
have  escaped  by  flight,  and  thou^  he  knew,  as  he  quaintly 
rerrarkcii.  th.U  "  Smiihfiold  .ilrcaJy  groaned  f-ir  him,"  he  at 
uaee  joylully  uheved.  The  pursuivaiU,  he  iaid,  woi  "  a  welcome 
messenger."  The  hardships  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  long 
disputations  at  Oxford,  told  severely  on  his  health,  but  he 
endured  all  with  unbroken  ehccrfuliiess.  On  the  iCth  of  Octobet 
1555  he  and  Ridley  were  led  to  the  stake  at  Oxford.  Never 
was  man  more  free  than  Latimer  from  the  tablt  of  fntttfMrw 
hr  kaa  dnmiaated  kgr "  vaii^biy."  but  the  aMtiMs  trtkb  asp 
inspired  Us  e«Mi«a»  aot  oaly  fitocsd  bha  bipsad  the  latiirwrs  ^ 
of  fear,  hot  enahkd  Mai  to  taste  in  dying  an  btfUtb  Cbrill  of 
victorious  achicveoMOt.  Ridley  he  greeted  with  the  words, 
"  lie  of  gi5od  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we 
bhall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  GoiJ's  grace  in  England 
as  (I  trust)  shall  never  be  put  out  "  He  "  received  the  flame 
as  it  were  embracing  it.  After  he  had  stroked  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  (as  it  were)  bathed  then  a  Btfk  fa  the  ttt^  be  loea 
died  fas  it  appeared)  with  very  little  pain  or  none  " 

Two  volumes  of  Latimer'*  strmons  ». n-  p.il  Ii-hed  in  1549.  A 
rompletc  etinion  of  hi->  worlc-.,  niiti-d  liy  (  '.  I.,  l  orm-  (or  the  Parker 
Smiiv.  apptMiiil  m  two  volume^  (|S14-|S^5V  lli'.  Sermon  on  lh4 
Flougien  and  iVtew  5trmoni  prtmhtd  btjore  lidward  VI.  were  re- 

nis  uie  aie  ms  own  ov'Wvu,  jonn  siowa  i^apwHir  a«w  fqbw  v  m^^k 
a/  Martyrs.  In  addition  to  memoirs  prefixed  to  editions  of  kit 
•cmons,  there  ore  livc«  of  Latimer  by  K.  Demaui  (1869.  new  and 
rcviicd  cd.  i«8i ).  and  by  R.  M.  and  A.  ].  Cariy le  ( 1 891)).  (T.  F.  H .) 

LATINA*  VIA*  an  andeot  highroad  of  Italy,  leading  S.EL 
from  Rome.  It  was  probably  ooe  of  the  oldest  of  Roman  roads, 
leading  to  the  pass  of  Algidus.  so  TmportanI  (n  the  early  military 
history  of  Rome;  and  it  must  h.ivc  prercded  the  Via  Appia 
as  a  route  lo  Campania,  inasn\Ui.li  .i-.  ihe  L.iiin  colony  at  Calet 
was  fiHin<led  in         "  must  li.i.e  Im  n  jcci"Ssiblc  frntn 

Rome  by  road,  whereas  the  Via  Appia  was  only  made  iwcnty- 
two  years  later.  It  follows,  too,  a  far  more  natural  line  of 
commuaicatioo,  without  the  cngioecring  difiicultics  which  the 
Via  Appia  bad  to  eaeoualcr.  As  a  tbioa^  louta  H  aa  MM 
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preceded  the  Via  LaWcana  (see  Lmjka.sa,  \  i.v),  ihoufih  the  latter 
mfty  have  bc«n  prtlcrrcd  in  later  iimcs.  After  ttair  junction, 
Ibc  Via  LaUu  continued  lo  follow  ibc  valley  o(  the  Trcrus 
(Sacco),  following  the  line  ukcn  by  ibc  modern  railway  to 
Hvlm,  ud  piMHt  Mov  the  UoakMi  hiU-t»viMi,  Aaamit, 
fknaHamm  FMaSb  lie;  At  FkctrilM  k  cnMed  thTUiii, 
and  then  pasted  through  Aqiaaam  ud  Ciiiniiiii,  both  of  Iheni 
comparatively  low-lying  towns.  It  then  entered  the  interval 
between  ilu  Afx  nruntsand  iht-  vul. mir  group ol  Rocoi  Monfira, 
and  the  ori^injl  road,  instcul  at  tr.ivir-ing  it,  turned  abruptly 
N-E.  over  the  iiiouniains  \cnatrum,  tbtis  giving  a  direct 
communication  wiib  the  intcnor  oi  Samnium  by  roads  to 
AnoiiiaMMl  Telcsia.  In  later  times,  however,  there  was  in  all 
ptt!nrtr8tty  •  abort  cut  by  Ruf rae  along  the  line  taken  by  the 
flwdm  Hgfrirf*  and  railway.  The  two  lines  rejoined  near  the 
pBtMMt  nilmif  JuyaKoC  CiJa»dto«wl  U»  mdaa  to  Tcanum 
and  Cales,  ud  to  to  CmMwii.  what  ki»  the  ctossing  of  the 
Voltumos  and  the  junction  with  the  Vin  Appia.  The  distance 
Irom  Rome  lo  Casilinuni  was  izg  m.  by  the  Via  Appia,  135  m. 
by  the  old  Via  Latina  throuRh  Venafrum,  176  m.  by  the  short 
cut  by  Ruirac.  Considerable  remains  of  ihc  road  cxiit  in  tlic 
neighbourhood  of  Rome;  for  the  first  40  m.,  as  far  as  ("ompitum 
AnfgrH""'j  it  is  not  foUowcd-fay  any  modem  nod;  while  farther 
CB  to  in  CROW  it  it  to  tte  naia  ideMticd  With  tte  Bodcn  Ugh. 
imd> 

Set  T.  AAbr  ta  rtfm^OtSrUA  Sdad  «l  Mtme  iv.  i  «)., 
V.  I  «q.  (T.  As.) 

LATINI,  BRUNETTO  (r.  iikw.  1204),  Italian  philosopher 
«iid  idwUr,  WIS  bom  in  Floiencc,  nnd  beloayd  to  the  Guelph 
party.  After  tlw  disaster  fifHMttiiiialf  lift  tooltNliifebr  some 
years  (ia6t-i26S)  in  Franc^  but  in  ia69.retiaMdloTklscany 
and  for  some  twenty  years  held  successive  high  officM.  Giovanni 
Vitlani  &ays  that  "  he  was  .1  p:n;it  philosopher  and  a  consummate 
m;u.tcr  of  rhetoric,  not  only  in  knowing  how  to  speak  well,  but 
how  to  write  Will.  .  .  .  He  hoth  1m  gin  .ind  dirrrtcd  the  growth 
of  the  Florentines,  both  in  making  them  ready  in  speaking  well 
and  in  knowing  how  to  guide  and  direct  our  republic  according 
to  the  rules  oi  politics."  He  was  the  author  of  various  works 
Oi  pRWft  end  Vcne.  WIiQe  in  Fraxtcc  he  wrote  in  French  his 
prose  Trtsor,  «  auaatty  of  the  cngrdapaedic  Itaowledfe  of  the 
day  (translated  Into  TtaiUu  as  Tcmro  by  Bono  (Htadtoid  In  the 
ijth  rcntury),  and  in  Italian  his  poem  Tesarctio,  rhymed  couplets 
in  hei)tai\]i.ibic  nulrc.  a  sort  of  abridgment  put  in  allegorical 
form,  the  earlie^l  It.illan  didaetic  verse.  He  is  famous  as  the 
friend  and  tounsellor  of  Danic  (sec  Injrrno,  xv.  83-87). 

For  the  Trfior  srf  P.  Chabvillc*»  edition  for  the  Tfsoro. 

Gaiter's  edition  (1878);  for  the  TtMrttto,  B.  Wicae's  study  ih 
Mlitidbifi  /ir  nman$uke  PkilMopt,  vii.  See  dso  the  biogiaphkaJ 
■ad  citticu  aoooant*  of  Brunetto  Latiai  by  Thoe  Sundby  (1M4), 
and  Marchesini  (iSS?  and  1S90). 

LATIM  LAKOUAOC.   i.  Earlka  Rteoris  »f  its  ilrca.— Latin 

was  the  lanRuape  spoken  in  Rome  and  in  the  pl.iin  of  Lalium 
in  the  6lh  or  7lh  century  B.C. — the  earliest  ixriod  from  wliiih 
we  have  any  <  ontcniporary  record  of  il.s  exi^u  nie.  l!ut  il  is 
as  ycl  imp06;siblc  lo  determine  cither,  on  the  one  hand,  whether 
the  archaic  inscription  of  Praenestc  (sec  below),  which  is  as- 
liVHd  with  fBcal  piobabiliiy  to  thet  epoch,  rcpnteiiu  oactly 
tlK  iuMp  ifetB  ipolien  in  Room;  ot,  on  tlie  otlicv,  owar  how 
■raeb  luser  «a  ere*  of  the  ItdiOB  peninsula,  or  even  ot  the  lands 
to  the  north  and  west,  the  wnie  language  may  at  that  date 
fca^r  nffndril  In  the  5tb  century  11  r.  v.u  tn,!  ji^  iirniis  within 
thepeidmula  tived  on  the Dortb-we!.l  and  south-west  liy  Etruscan 
(see  Etrtrh:  /,<i«j«njr);  on  the  east,  south-cast,  and  probably 
north  and  north-cast,  by  Safinc  (Sabine)  dialects  (of  the  M.ir  i, 
Pacligni,  Samnitcs,  Sabini  and  Piccnum,  qq.v.);  but  on  the 
north  we  have  no  diiicl  record  of  Sabine  speech,  nor  of  any 
non-Latinian  tOBCUC  MaiCT  than  Tudcr  and  Asculum  or  earlier 
than  the  4th  eeotviy  axi.  (see  Umbua,  Icovnni,  Pninni). 
We  luHwr  fwwevtr,  notlh  from  tradition  and  from  the  archaeo- 

tOgiCll  dal.T,  th.it  the  Safine  tribes  were  in  the  fth  n  n'\iry  n  c. 
ailgraling.  or  at  le.ist  sending  off  swarmi  of  their  yoiinRtr  folk, 
firthcr  and  farther  5.outhw.\rd  into  the  peninsul.i  Of  the 
lat>guagt»  they  were  then  diiiplacing  we  have  no  explicil  record 


save  in  the  case  of  Etruscan  in  Campania,  but  it  may  be  fCaaoiK 
ably  inferred  itom  the  evidence  of  pLicc-namcs  and  irtbaJ  tunas, 
combined  with  that  of  the  Faluican  inscriptions,  ilial  bcioie 
ihc  boiine  invasion  leiae  idiom,  not  remote  from  Latin,  wai 
«okca  by  the  pw-Elnwcaii  tdhea  down  the  koflb  of  the  wot 
eoMt  (m  FAUMa;  Vaua;  aiw  IUmb:  HMwy;  Iighha; 
Skou). 

a.  Earlkst  Kowm  iHscriptiout. — At  Rone,  at  all  events, 

it  i>  c!i.ar  from  the  unwavering  vuiie  of  tradition  lhal  I...i,ri 
was  iptikcn  from  the  bcgmninj;  ot  the  city.  Of  the  euiiiial 
I.aiin  inscriptions  found  in  Rome  which  were  known  in  u^og, 
the  oldest,  the  so-called  "  Forum  inscription,"  can  hardly  be  re> 
ferrcd  with  confidence  to  an  earlier  century  than  the  $lh;  tht 
later,  the  well-known  Duaws  (i^latcr  Latin  bcums)  inscription, 
certainly  belongs  to  the  4th;  both  of  these  arc  briefly  described 
bolow  (1140^4*)*  Atthiadau  wehavepcobahly  thepoMfli 
the  namwcat  citcarioD  of  Latfai;  ■Bn-Latln  hSone  wm* 
spoken  in  Eiruria,  Urobria,  Picetuun  and  in  the  Marsian  and 
Volscian  hills.  But  almost  directly  the  area  begins  to  expand 
ayain,  and  after  the  war  wiih  Pyrrhus  the  Roman  arms  had 
plaiUed  the  language  of  Kona  in  her  military  tolonics  throughout 
the  peninsula,  \\hen  we  come  to  the  jrd  century  B.C.  the 
Lalin  inscriptions  begin  to  be  more  numerous,  and  in  ihcra 
(e.g.  the  oldest  epitaphs  of  the  Sdpio  family)  the  Language  i| 
very  Utile  removed  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Plauius. 

5.  The  Italic  Group  «f  Lamguatics.—Tot  the  chawflcristioi 
and  ifBnilin  of  tlv  ^t^^t  that  have  juit  botn  nentiMBcd,  aee 
the  artide  txaiy:  Ameital  Lampia^  ant  Ptoplej,  and  to  the 
separate  articles  on  the  tribes.  Here  it  is  well  to  ;  '  '  tlut 
the  only  one  of  these  languages  which  is  not  a,.iii  tu  Laim  is 
Etruscan;  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  one  very  cloM.!y  resen.l  li  r 
Latin  is  Fabscan,  which  with  il  forms  what  we  may  ca.l  the 
Latinian  dialect  of  the  Italic  grou[>  of  the  I ndo- European  family 
of  languages.  Since,  however,  we  have  a  far  more  compkle 
knowledge  of  Latin  than  of  any  other  member  of  the  Italic 
group,  this  is  the  moat  convenient  place  in  wliicb  to  alatc  briery 
the  very  little  than  can  he  cdd  aa  yet  to  have  ben  aaoeitaioed 
as  to  the  general  rclatiorui  of  Italic  to  its  sister  grotips.  Het^ 
as  in  many  kindred  questions,  the  work  of  Paul  Kretschmcr  of 
\'ienna  {F.inlcilung  in  die  Gcuh'u  htc  Ji  r  f/^iiv/.;-.,  Ai Sprache, 
Goltingcn,  l.S;j6)  marked  an  imiH)rlanl  ejio.  h  in  the  historical 
aspects  of  linguistic  study,  as  the  first  sneniilic  ailtmpt  to 
interpret  critically  the  dilTercnt  kinds  of  evidence  which  the 
Indo-European  languages  give  us,  not  in  vocabulary  merely, 
but  in  phonoloiy,  morphology,  and  cspedaHy  in  their  mutual 
borrawings,  ana  to  combine  tt  with  the  non-linguistic  data  o( 
tradlUen  and  aichaiwlmy.  A  eeitafa  Monhcr  of  the  results  to 
flibtained  Inwe  nwt  with  geaenl  acoeptanee  and  may  be  briefly 
treated  here.  It  is,  however,  cxlrcmrly  dangerous  to  draw 
merely  from  linguistic  kinship  deductions  as  to  racial  ideniiiy, 
or  even  as  to  an  original  contiguity  of  habitation.  Oose  re- 
semblances in  any  two  Languages,  especially  those  in  their  inner 
structure  (morphology),  may  bo  due  to  identity  of  race,  or  to  long 
neighbourhood  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  rl<  \(  lopmcnt ;  but 
they  may  also  be  caused  by  temporary  nci/ht  juihood  (for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period),  hnwight  about  by  mignuiuns  at  a  lalci 
epodi  (or  epcchs).  A  paiticiilar  dnnge  In  Muid  or  wage  may 
spread  over  a  whole  chain  of  dialects  and  be  in  the  end  exhibited 
alike  by  them  all,  although  the  time  at  which  it  first  began  was 
long  after  tlieir  special  and  distinctive  characteristirs  had 
U-ionie  clearl>'  marked.  For  example,  the  limitation  of  th< 
word  .iro  nt  to  the  l.ist  three  syllables  of  a  word  in  Latin  and 
Oscan  (sec  below) — a  phenomenon  which  has  left  deep  marks 
on  all  (he  Romance  langiiifes— demonstrably  grew  up  beiwecB 
the  sthand  ind  centorie*  m^;  and  it  is  a  pennteible  «on|eGtuic 
that  it  started  horn  the  Inflncoce  ot  the  Cnetlc  eolMdet  te  It^ 
(cspecfalty  Cumac  and  Naples),  in  whose  latlgaage  the  same 
limitation  (although  with  an  accent  whose  act  old  diaiacter 
probably  more  laigely  BNlleaO  had  bM  eWab|iil»d  MMM 
centuries  sooner. 

4.  Position  of  tht  Italic  Group  —The  Italic  group,  then,  «hcn 
conpaicd  with  tlw  ether  seven  main  "families"  of  lodo- 
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EcTopexB  sp«dj.  in  ropect  of  thmi  anon  sigruicAii  c.f  cTcaccs. 
OT)  Back-PfUiat  mmd  Vdcr  Scwmd*. — la  paiat  ci  ia  tnatment 

iMaLatH;  tkMWMnr.MDeCcfMMbGMMMMl  Ctcrk.  h  did  oo« 
dbSatr  ori^iaal  i  aad  {.  vliicli  ia  lodo-bwiMl.  Amwnaii.  SLiwmtc 
Sid  AIKxnan  huT  Srtn  C'-i*.\Trt>>ri  ir.'o  vsrii>ti«  t\Tv^  ol  «ib4Unt» 
II«d   L-r.*  i--  n  =  !_ir-  <■/•'.';.-..  Gr    i<  \\.  .>h  .\;«/.  Kn|{. 

rfS  \  but  ^sar.?  J;i;-n.  A-r^i  ■.cJjm);  but.  oa  tiie  other  haad.  in 
r  T  -liMv  »nib  :  -v;  th»-  ^rr.r  t  hrrt-  %.i-<cm  1,1 1  HUM,  and  ilk  coMnst  to 
iter  esMcn.  thie  italic  luicuaKo  labhUiced  tine  orintul  vdan  (lod.- 

6k)  M^ii  iftii  i(*fw«lH.— Like  Greek  aad  SMrimt.  b«t 
iaoMCMttvaU  lAe other  graapB  (<!%-cn  to  Zend  and  Anwnian).  the 
klfie  gioap  laffclf  prrscrvTs  a  distinciion  Wvtcn  th-  l.-d<v 

and  #.  the  former  vheo  rmtial  becominf  imiiallv  i<r5uUri>  l^t  <'as 
ui  Lat  ftcA  [d.  Umb.  /r«a,  "/■oe*  "},  besrfc  Cr.  •-**>-•  ;  i  Sin«. 
4«-MA-4t.  "  lie  place*  "].  the  htur  liwiphf  d  aa  in  d^mu.  Or.  W^). 
■M  the  »spijilmt,  tvca  where  thw  jaliflly  mypy  ia^talic. 
browie  fricattvcs,  not  nne  aspiiJtH.  ■  <lMIW1ir  vMb  VKf  oolv 
rrfiined  ia  Grw*  and  5an»Vnt. 

■  ill  )  Imd^Emr^ptcm  i. — With  Crrrk  arj  Celtic,  Latin  pcwcrvTd 
the  I  ndo-Europcan  6.  which  in  the  more  northerly  group*  <<  rffmanic. 
Balto-SlattMiic).  and  alw  in  Indo-lrar.un.  and,  cun-u-U.  m 
Mtniipita.  wasconfimriwtthA.  The  name  iorotive-oil.»hw:hi.prrad 
mkh  the  MB  of  tkM  nmmm&Ht  fnm  Craek  fpmi^)  toItaUc 
H)tmhtf»  aad  thMOt  to  the  MOh,  Mooeaiaf  by  recular  chiffi  (tee 
bdow)  ia  Latia  fnl  ■Arikna.  tkea  'ArawM,  aad  thca  ukea  isto 
Gothic  and  fwiwaiag  tmf,  fcayUig  ita  pamt  form  to  chaa^  ftmhcr 
f--.>t  Utcr  than  looBX.)  in  Latin  xoelfum.  ii  a  particuUriy  important 
<  >-im;:  'r.  ("ircau^  of  the  chronoloi^ii al  limils  which  arc  implied, 
r  wrvrr  rou^hlv,  in  the  process  ju<  il<-«-rihi-<1,  and  (t)  of  the  cloce 
J  >-  •^uti  -.  -ri  :  r.c  of  the  chanjfc  of  o  to  a  »i;h  the  earlier  (tagca  ct 
the  "  touad-shiiting  "  (oi  the  Indo-Lurupcan  pJosives and aaufates) 
la  Ctn— ;  mm  Kiilirliwii  .  EiaUit.  p.  116,  aad  tfeaMakomlM  be 


(tv.)  ^ovRfwitMa.— One  marked  ianovation 
wntem  groups  as  compared  with  vhat  Greek  and 
to  have  be^fl  an  earlier  feature  of  the  Indo-European  parent  speech 
•  as  the  development  of  a  itrone  expiratory  (v^mcnn-.-'  ^.illoJ  >!ri"'>) 
accent  upon  the  firit  tyilable  oi  all  word*.  This  appears,  t  .uly  ;n  the 
hittory  of  Italic,  Cdtic.  Lettifli  Qmbabty.  aad  at  a  still  bur  iH  riod) 
ia  Germanic,  tliough  at  a  period  btcr  than  the  besmnin^  of  the 
**  KMind-shifting."  This  extinguished  the  complex  s)-stctn  ol  Indo- 
Earoyieaa  accentuation,  which  is  directtv  reflected  in  Sanskrit,^  and 
was  Itself  replaced  in  Latin  and  Oscan  oy  another  i^vstcm  already 
mentioned,  but  not  in  Latin  till  it  had  produceii  m-irkf!  1  :!rt  1  uj-^'n 
the  languaj*"  {f  j.  the  degradation  of  the  vowels  in  compounds  a*  in 
frfts^i-rj  fr  m  c^n-jacxo,  iiuludo  from  In  thudo).  1  his  curious  mave 
oi  accentual  change  (first  pointed  out  by  Dictcrich,  Kuhn'i  Zrttickri/t, 
L.  aad  bctr  by  ThuracyHa.  Ritut  Mftigar,  vi.  312.  RkeimiMket 
JfamM,  dii.  349)  need*  and  deservct  to  be  more  dosriy  investi- 
Btad  frem  a  chronological  standpoint.  At  present  it  b  not  dear  how 
uir  k  was  a  really  coaoected  procees  in  all  the  lanKuagea.  (See 
further  Krptschmcr,  op.  cit,  p.  iin,  K.  Brugnunn.  jCwM  fmtf*i- 
'.tM  C'ummatik  (1902-I904),  p  S'.  an  1  their  ciUtioaib «V«CiaUy 
Mrycr-Lubke,  Du  BeUmung  tm  C^^^iufur,  (1901).) 

To  these  larger  afiinitits  may  be  a>liJcd  some  important 
paints  ID  which  ibe  Italic  po\ip  shows  marked  rescisblanccs  to 
•Iber  groops. 

5.  /jtaUc  md  CdUc—ll  is  bow  ashranQjr  adodtud  that  the 
Critic  lnnM  maAit  >  MmA  tUannHntim  tbaa  any  other 
group  to  the  Italic.  It  nay  «y  ^a  doalHad  whether  there  was 
•ny  real  fronticrHae  at  aB  betiKtB  At  two  groups  before 
the  Etniscan  invasion  of  Italy  (see  ETRcm:  Langucge; 
LictJSiA).  The  number  of  morphological  innovations  on  the 
Ir.do-European  system  which  the  two  groups  share,  and  which 
are  almost  if  not  wholly  peculiar  to  them,  is  particularly  striking. 
Of  th'j^c  the  chief  arc  the  follownng. 

(t.)  Extcnsi  in  of  !  he  abstract -nouTJ  stems  in -/i-  (like  Greek  ^ir it 
with  Attic  ^ai7i\,  \r  )  by  an  -a- suffix,  as  in  Lat.  wuniio  (stem  menli- 
tm-)»lt.  {fr-)inUtu  (stem  miti-»-),  contrasted  with  the  same  word 
arftkout  tkt  mmMt  m  Sana.  smIh.  Lat.  meiu.  Iad.-Eur.  'mf^  A 
fniihr  catcaaoa  (Aaicd  also  by  Cothk)  appears  in  Lat.  ttmntt-t-, 
&  Jr.  6ttiu  (stem  MHtl')  beside  the  simpie  •<«-  in  nouns  like  senaiui 

VL)  Svpmative  formation  in  •it^iaa-  as  in  Lat.  attrrrim us  for 
^MV^toMMf,  Gallic  0^^taU^^  the  name  of  a  town  meaning  "  the 

(HL)  Genitive  singular  of  the  o^ems  (second  declension)  in  -i 
lat.  api,  O.  Ir  .(Ogam  inscriptions)  MMft.  "  of  a  son." 
^^Vj^Paiwva  aim  deponeirt^raMion  '"^Jj^jJ^  <sf«fl*r"lT. 


GtcsaUy  **  folk  CMiy  aaa**;  llasbL  fy  ftrtr.  litcraly  wans  JMHw 
thii^h  as  ^  b  a  nrotcr  word  ( •Gr.  tkb  eumfie  was  not  SO 
eoa^-utciag.  But  sithm  a  t»<:{v<emoath  of  the  a^>pr\arance  at 
Zimiaer's  article,  an  CWaa  in^riMictQ  (Cooaay,  i.Amh.  fkiUL 
Socitt-fi  Fr9ctmiim[s.  1S90.  p.  16.  and  /Ss<«r  Dsafartr.  p.  1  ij)  was  di»- 
coverra  enaraioiag  the  phrMe  Mnntaai  (tisilsw)  sabi^^,  "uhi- 
maoi  CuBScioeoi)  caaseexavenia  '  («r  "  ahana  eoascnvtiar 
which  oeiaontftated  the  nature  of  the  sttflis  ia  lialtc  alsOk  This 
originally  »cti\x  moanlnij  of  the  -r  form  (in  the  third  person  sinfuiar 
pai&ivT>  it  The  cause  of  the  remarkable  fondi>e«  (>'<r  the  "  im- 
personal "  use  of  the  pastivr  ia  Latm  (r  f  .ilM'  is  a«h.,-*dii»  .tUrcnt, 
instead  of  ruV^.  «k«.n  was  naturally  extcixlol  i  ■>  all  tcn!<«  ^4  the 
ttt,  doci,  so  sooo  as  Its  ongia  was  iocgoitcn.   1  uUcr 


dttals  of  tke  dcvsioMBCt  wiB  be  foaad  in  Conway.  »f  cit.  p.  y<i 
and  tke  aaftlwkhatliwo  dtad  (very Sttls  aaddcd  by  K.  BrvgrnaDo. 
X:«vas  avglL  CkMBS.  Ma«.  9. 9«6). 
(v.)  FanaMiM  of  tie  pmcct  pasMv«  Iran  the  •«»-  past  nacticsalK 

Lit.  ■wmi/u  (ri/).  ike.,  Ir.  Uu-Ske.  "  he  was  left."  r»4i:»(rd.  "  he  has 
Nvn  Ult.  '  In  Latin  the  p-irt.iii  tc  numtams  it>  diytioct  a>)jc\  ti\al 
character,  ra  Inxh  (J  Str.ichan.  I'-.rk  fii'Mlicms,  tgiif  f  it 
has  sank  Into  a  purely  \TTtxil  lorrn.  iu»f  a»  th*'  p.fl«>rt  pwin  k  i|  ie»  in 
•MS  m  Uxabriaa  have  been  absorbed  into  the  (uturr  pcrtoct  mi  -bsI 
(snisfatf .  -  iawodsrii  "j  iiaart. "  vaswiw ')  wuh  us  iMowaiialtawi— 
or  third  plard  acili«  Hu(t)f»  (ptobably  standing  MtHMpS  »  ii 
Anrnsv,    veatuacrit'*  (ar^waotat  "T. 

To  these  aMST  ba  Mcr  aMMT MM 
phooology. 

(vi.)  Assimilatioa  of  ^  to  a  ij?  in  a  (oll-^ttang  lylUbie  as  in  Lat. 
—  ir.  (Ht,  compared  with  Sons.  p>imji,  Gr  rim.  Eng.  yiiv. 


ad.-Ear.  *Pfm^ 

(v&)  Ftnally — and  pcitiapa  this  paraltelism  n  the  raost  imptvtant 
oi  aU  fiosa  die  kistorical  standpoint — both  Italic  and  Celtic  are 
divklsd  iato  two  subfamilies  »bich  differ,  and  differ  in  the  vime 

»av,  in  their  treatment  of  ihc  Ind  Eur  \Tlar  tenuis  In  K<lh 
Ka!w^      1. 11  h  n  »  1.  lai^UU.-.-il  t>>  ~>nu-  evu  ^T  :  .  1  >'n<*  haU  i>( 

ea«  h  criHi;!  it  ».is  laVialijo)  s,-.  far  a^  to  Nv^vn',!-  f-  I  h:^  i«  itir  srr.it 
line  u(  vli.i->aic  li  >  lK-t»ri-n  Uitmiin  i.l.ii.  i^u.r -:./■■, 

Falisc.  iitimdo)  ami  CHco-Umbrun.  better  called  Sabnc  IOm:.  Maf, 
Umb.  fan*'  [far  *p»itdi].  Osc-L'mb.  p^mp*-,  "  &v%*'  1m 
ptmptitaM  **  aoose,"  Umb.  ^iimfwdM-.  "  fifth  day  of  the  MCA*1: 
and  (ii.)  between  Goidelic  (Gaelic)  (O.  Ir.  t*u,  "  6vr,"  awe,  "  son  *; 
mottem  Irish  and  Scotch  i#ae  as  ia  UacPlmnm)  and  Brythoaic 
(Britaaaic)  (Webh  pmmp,  "  Eve,"  Ap  for  map,  as  in  ftmti  lor  Ap 

The  same  distinction  appears  elsewhere;  Germanic  belongs, 
broadly  described,  to  the  o-i^iup,  and  Gr(«k,  broadly  describe, 
to  the  ^-group.  The  ethnoiaeiral  bearing  ti  the  distinctioa  srtehia 
Italy  b  considered  in  the  articles  Sakiki  and  Volsci.  tmt  the  wider 
nucstions  which  the  facts  suggest  have  as  yet  been  oaiy  scaatSv 
<Iis.  .i^v-d:  »ce  the  referenoealor  the**SeqoaBian'*dialoet«ICMK 

(in  the  inv-ription  o(  Colgiy,  WlMWlUiaaSa  pMMTMa  |)  hi  tlH 

article  «"El.T!i:  i-aii|]M«t». 

I  r  im  these  primiti\T  affinities  we  mu-it  clearly  dbtinguiih  the 
numerous  words  taken  into  Latin  from  the  Celt*  of  north  Italy  within 
tl»e  historic  period:  for  these  see  cspeciaBy  aa  intfrwllaa  atn^ 
|.  trnkker.  D*  saroAaUt  *t  hkmt  GaMctf  sh»  Tl  aaifaiiaii  a^ 


i'rrgiiiaai  (Lciptig  disaertatioa.  1903). 


6.  Grtthnndlldicj—yit  have  atea  abovad  4.  L,  Q.,  iu.)  cerUia 
broad  characterisUcS  «Udl  tkt  Gkcck  m4  tbe  Italic  gioupl  ol 
langiaic  have  in  wimnii  Tba  old  qiicatiaa  of  the  dcfW  «C 
tMr  ainity  uay  be  briefly  aatioed.  Tbera  an  deep  awiad 
diffcTCBces  in  morpbolofy,  phoookigy  and  vocabulaiy  bctwaM 
the  two  lanj^uaKts— such  u  (a)  tbe  loss  the  forms  of  iha 
ablative  in  C.rc  k  and  of  the  middle  v,  in  L.iliti,  {b)  ihc  dctay 
of  the  Irii  iti'.o  (i,  r,  f)  in  Greek  ami  the  ca\aJicr  irealmcnl  u( 
the  aspirates  in  Latin,  and  d'l  the  .Umi'st  total  discrepancy  of 
the  vocabularies  of  law  and  religion  in  the  two  languages— which 
altogether  forbid  the  assumpticm  that  the  two  group*  can  ever 
have  been  completely  identical  after  their  first  dialectic  scparalkm 
from  the  parent  language.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  flHllf 
periods  of  that  dialactk  dcvdopacnt  m  tbe  IndftCaMMM 
family,  the  pttcnam  flf  Gndt  and  lulic  canaot  Iwva  MMl 
separated  by  any  veiy  fdda  boundary.  To  ibis  primitiwe 
neighbourhood  may  be  referred  such  peculiarities  as  (a)  the 
geiiiti\e  plural  fctniiuriC  Hiding  in  -.Ijt)"!  (Gr.  -Ljv,  later  in 
various  di.\lccts  -tu.k',  ^v.  -oi',  cf.  CHc.  titniiium  "  rcrum  "; 
Lat.  mfmarum,  with  -r-  from-i-).  (i)  iIm:  feminine  gender  of 
many  nouns  of  the  -o-  declension,  cf.  Gr.  4  Lat.  hau 
Jd(tii;  and  some  importsnt  and  ancient  syntactical  features, 
qmcfiaUy  ia  tie  iiaci  of  tbe  caaca  ((•(•  (f)  ^  gmiliva  of  pcka) 
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!  thB  funt  diler  iriddy  In  the  two  grmifw) ,  and  pnhapt 
(/)  a(thi4ip«kM  aaondi  (thoufh  hen  acda  the  ionM  h»ve 
Immi  nlfiiUHntj  reshaped  in  IniicX  VhHV  iy«ttclh  |MllUl« 
vbidk  «*  hardly  noticed  by  KretichtBefiB  Vb  vbamlat  ettcM 

discu&Mon  [E-.a'.f-A.  [)  ic;-)  vc^j),  serve  to  confirm  his  general 
concIuMon  wbah  h.us  Um  here  adopted;  because  synlaclic 
pi  culiarities  have  a  long  life  and  may  survive  not  merely  complete 
revolutions  in  morphology,  but  even  a  complete  change  in  the 
speaker's  language,  e.g.  such  Celticisms  in  Irish-English  as 
"  WUt  an  jreu  after  doing?"  ias  "  What  have  y«u  doM?"ei< 
hiWeliMmlbbM'««kattiicr''bir"ai9Wir.'*  Afevinlitcd 
^onrspoBdeMCS  bl  vooMatf,  as  in  remus  ttwa  *rtl-s-mo; 
with  iperpAt  tsd  hi  a  few  plaat-tuinir^  (e.g.  xpkn*  and  porrum), 
cannot  disturb  the  RtncrJ  cnncluMon,  though  no  doubt  ihcy 
have  some  hii^inric  jl  signil'icancc,  ii  it  could  be  determined. 

7.  Indo-fraitian  and  IlaJo-CcJtic. — Only  a  brief  reference  can 
here  be  made  to  the  slriiiing  list  of  resemblances  bctH-een  the 
Indo-IraaJdn  and  It^lo-Celtic  groups,  especially  in  vocabulary, 
which  kretschiaer  has  collected  {Md.  pp.  136-144).  The  most 
■trilling  of  the«e  an  Hk,  O.  Ir.  rli;  Sua.  r^,  and  the  political 
meaning  of  the  aaas  twt  fa  Ilia  flonespoDdinc  vctb  in  both 
languages  (contnat  ngm  with  th»  neiely  phyafeal  ■waning 
of  Cr.  dfitryrviu);  Lnt.  fiimen  (for  *ftai-men)  exacttyoSaaa. 
brahman-  (neuter),  meaning  probably  "sacrificing,"  "worship- 
ping," and  then  "priesthood."  "priest,"  from  the  Iml.-Eur. 
root  'bkdgh-,  "  blaze,"  "  make  to  blaze  ris,  rem  exactly 
••Sans.  rJi,  ram  in  declension  and  especially  in  meaning;  and 
iirj*-," noble,"  in  Gallic  Ariomanus,  kc^Sans.  drya-, "  noble  " 
fwllcaeB  "  Atyan  ").  So  arsentum  exactly  -  Sans,  rcjata-,  Zend 
mnffs  coBtiast  tlM  difiotat  (though  aotpholoiicaUy  kiadiBd} 
awfis  ifl  Or.  hfirfvpot,  Sana  faitytwe  other  Latin  or  Celtic 
«rords  (among  them  crtdert,  catsarUs.  frebia,  castus  (cf.  Ox. 
kasU,  Lat.  card.  Sans,  ii(la-),  Vdednus,  NeptUnus,  tnsU,  erus, 
pruin<j,  r&s,  nmdiuJc)  have  precise  Sanskrit  or  Iranian  cqjival- 
ents,  at»d  none  so  nc.ir  in  any  oiher  of  the  eight  groups  of 
languages.  Finally  the  use  of  an  -r  suffix  in  the  third  plural  b 
common  to  both  Italo-Celtic  (see  above)  tad  Indo-lranian. 
These  things  clearly  point  to  a  fairly  dotii  mid  pnbthly  m  put 
political  JntaraMoe  bttwwco  tba  two  camwattics  of  spcaken 
■tiMBrciiferiiMclk  A  aboftcr,  hut  {otefeatiag.  list  of 
moatoow  la  wwbtitaiy  with  'Balto-SIavook  U.g.  the  words 
awnfH,  rffr,  ffwb  have  dose  oquivalcata  io  Balio-Sbvonic) 
suggests  that  at  the  same  period  the  pnomrvf  tkit  dWcCt 
too  was  a  not  remote  neighbour. 

8.  DcU  of  the  S,-f<  :r,:iUni  cf  Ike  lt<:!ic  Group. —  nic  d^rc  .it 
which  the  Italic  group  of  languages  began  to  have  (so  i,u  a;,  ii 
bad  at  all)  a  separate  dc%-elopmcni  of  its  own  is  at  present  only 
a  Butter  of  ooigectute.  But  the  combination  of  archaeological 
nd  Hugniitir  lesearch  which  has  already  begun  can  have  no 
ma»  imaresflng  object  than  the  antthMta  detoadUtloB 
«t  thfii  <late  (or  group  of  datcs);'(br  ft  wfl!  ffivt  w  a  peltot  of 
cardinal  Imporia.nce  in  the  early  history  of  Europe.  The  only 
consideration  which  can  here  be  offered  as  a  btaning-point  for 
theinquir\'  is  ihc  chronological  relation  of  the  Ktruscan  inV.nsion, 
which  is  probably  referable  to  the  iilh  century  B.C.  (sec  Etruria). 
to  the  two  strata  of  Indo-European  population — the  -CO-  folk 
(Faiuci,  Marruci,  Volsci,  Herniei  and  others),  to  whom  the 
Tuscan  invaders  owe  the  naaws  Etrusci  and  Twcf.  and  the 
•NO^  folk,  wfao^  «B  the  West  coast,  in  the  centre  and  touth  of 
Ikaljr,  apfnarM  a  (KMlnctly  later  epoch,  in  sonse  plaeeateh  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  sec  BEfrrii)  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
historical  record.  If  the  \'icw  of  Litin  as  mainly  the  tongue 
of  the  -CO-  folk  prove  to  be  correct  {sec  Roifi::  History,  Italy: 
Ancient  Langucgfs  and  Peoples;  Sablnt;  Volsci)  wc  must 
regard  it  (a)  as  the  southern  or  earlier  half  of  the  Italic  group, 
firmly  rooted  in  Italy  in  the  i7th  ccntur>-  B.C.,  but  (,b)  by  no 
means  yet  isobtcd  from  contact  with  the  northern  or  later 
half;  wch  is  at  kaai  the  iiiggitinii  of  the  itrikiag  peaiUaritiea 
hi  morphology  whkh  ft  naret  wMk  not  oenSy  Oicaa  and 
Vmbrian,  but  aho,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Celtic.  The  progress 
In  time  of  this  isolation  ought  before  long  to  be  traced  with 


Tax  HisTOftY  or  LAXtM  ' 

9.  We  may  now  prooced  to  wMioe  the  fSM  <ha|fp  ihR 
anse  in  Latin  after  the  (more  or  less)  conplata  eqMntiai  flC 
th*  Italic  group  whenever  it  came  about.    The  eaitrasted 

features  of  Osi  an  and  Umhrian,  to  some  of  which,  for  <.pt.'fi.d' 
reasons,  occasional  reference  will  be  here  m.idr.arc  fully  described 
under  Osca  Llnci  a  and  le.L  vii  m  respeein  ely. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  date  at 
which  a  particular  change  bcfaa  pt  was  comf^ted,  and  the  most 
serviceable  bum  for  thh  vmtpikim  of  the  development  wflt 
be  to  preaent,  wider  the  heedi  el  ffhenobgy,  Moiphology  and 
Syntax,  the  chief  charactertstirs  of  Ciceronian  Latin  which  we 
know  to  have  been  developed  after  Latin  became  a  separate 
language.  W  h;  h  of  these  changes,  if  any,  can  be  assigned  !<>  a 
particular  pcrioJ  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  But  it  sIkuUI 
be  remembcre«l  that  an  cnornoous  increase  of  exact  kno->vlcJi;c 
has  accrued  from  the  sdcniific  methods  of  research  introduced 
by  A.  Leskien  and  K.  Brugmann  in  1879,  and  fitially  established 
by  Bnigmaan'agieat  GrwwrfriM  hi  lUi,  and  thnt  only  »  brief 
emtflMfBliea  «u  he  hen  mmtplteL  Fer  adcqoaie  study 
refltrnHe  must  be  made  to  the  fuller  treatises  quoted,  and 
especially  to  the  terttons  bearing  on  Latin  in  K.  Srvgrnusll 
JCam UrifMIUWii Cram maiik  {igoi). 

I.  Phoxolocv 

10.  The  Latin  Autnt.—\\.  will  be  convenient  to  becln  with  some 
account  of  the  most  imponant  discovery  made  since  the  application 
of  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  Latin,  fur,  though  it  b  not 
strictly  a  part  of  phonolog>-.  it  u  wrapped  up  uith  much  of  the 
development  both  of  the  sounds  and,  by  conMK}uenoc,  of  the  in- 
flexions.  It  has  long  been  observed  (as  wc  have  seen  1 4,  iv.  above) 
that  the  lotitetion  of  the  word-accent  in  Latin  to  the  last  thlM 
syllables  01  llw  Word,  and  its^attachmeflt  to  a  lo^  syUaUe  hi  the 
penult,  were  certainly  not  its  earliest  traceable  condiuoa:  between 
this,  the  classical  system,  and  the  com^rative  freedom  with  which 
the  word-accent  wa*  pLwcd  in  pro-^thnic  Itvdo-European,  there  had 
intervened  a  pcricxi  of  first  •syllable  accentuation  to  which  were  due 
many  o(  the  uiaracteristic  contractions  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  and 
in  Latin  the  degradation  of  the  vowels  in  such  forms  as  acMwtus  from 
ad+cantus  or  iraecUikm  from  prae+eaptO-  (t  19  below).  R.  von 
PUnu  (Oit.-{7M»p.  Gmmmttik,  189J.  i-  p.  594)  pointed  oat  that  !• 
Oican  al*0(  by  the  jid  century  B.C.,  this  nrst-sjllable^occat  had 
prob«biy  gi\-en  way  to  a  system  which  limited  tne  word-accent  ia 
some  such  way  as  in  classical  Latin.  But  it  remained  (or  C.  Emo.  la 
a  brilliant  article  (Hermathena  (1906),  xlv.  1x7.  acq.),  to  deduce  from 
the  more  precise  stages  of  the  change  (which  had  been  gradual!/ 
noted,  see  e.g.  F.  Skutsch  in  KioH's  Allertumtvissfnsck<ift  M 
Ictslrn  VitrtttjaMdmndfrt,  190O  their  actual  effect  on  the  lan^uaje. 

11.  Aertnl  in  Tim*  of  PIoh/u.— The  rules  whidi  have  beU 
r-iablithed  for  the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  time  e(  Flantuaait 


It 


(i )  The  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  had  no  effect  00  aflC 
(li.)  If  the  penult  was  long,  it  bore  the  OeotM  (MIlHiieiV 

(iii.)  If  the  p<'nult  was  short,  then 

(a)  if  the  antc-pcnull  v. .is  1  111^;,  it  horethe 
\j>)  if.  the  ante-penult  «as  short,  then 

(hi  if  the  ante-aate-peniut  wa*  loHil  the 

on  the  ante-penult  (aiMkMc):  bet 
(!L)  if  th«  ante-antc-pcnult  mm  alee  ihen.  it  bore  the 
accent  {filumxnt,  ptUriliaf. 
Etfin's  I^t  of  S\neopf.—yi'\\.h  these  facts  are  now  linked  what 
may  be  called  Exon  s  Ljtws,  via:— 

In  pTe-Pl<xutin4  Latin  in  all  words  or  word-groups  of  four  or  mof* 
syllables  whose  chief  accent  is  on  one  lony  &>lljblc,  a  short  un- 
accented medial  vowel  was  nroiiatcd ;  thus  'guinqutdtitn 
became  *pd/Hfiettm  and  thence  quiK.ief\<".  (for  the  -fm  see  f  lO), 
*tiipt-tmm  baoBBM  ^wiprntrt  and  that  iHmtr*  (on  'pirn-  k  inj  ) 
*tM/f«aM.  VwwiArmj,  and  the  like  beoaate /mm**t  «nr^mi»  aM 
the  rest  01  the  paradigm  followed ;  so  pcobabfy  sofufl  b*tms  beeaaa 
valdi  honta,  rxUrA  viam  became  exuA  viam;  so  *ttipo4ind«  becatne 
suhtenio  (pronounced  sup-ttruio),  'dridire,  'atidirt  (from  6rii%i, 
aiUus)  bcr.Tme  irdtre,  audttt.  But  the  influence  of  cojfnate  forms 
often  intcrfirid;  poilert-dU  became  pcstrtdtl,  but  in  pi/itd'i-'"' 
potitrirHHt  the  short  syllable  w.-vs  restored  by  the  indueocc  of  the 
trl-s>tlabic  cases,  pSsterus,  pist^rl,  &c.,  to  which  the  law  did  no* 
apply.  Conversely,  the  nom.  'Aridor  (more  conrcctly  at  this  period 
'^nddi),  which  would  not  have  been  contracted,  foflewed  the  lam 
of  Ardirem  (from  'iiridSrem),  Srdtrt,  ftc 

The  same  change  produced  the  aaaaayOabk  tonns  nrr,  at.  nn, 
sen.  from  BC7Mr,-&c.,ljerorc  Consonants,  nnce  they  had  no  accent  ol 
their  own,  but  were  always  pronounced  in  one  breath  with  the 
(ollowinj  word,  nf:uf  t.i>:!:,m  Ixtonung  iwf  tiHtum.  and  tlie  like. 
So  io  muius  (andprobablv  always  to  ipakta  Latjn)  the  word* 
I  aca^M*  hiif),  pdffVtt  di{t},  an 
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12.  Sytmlrn  of  Finai  S^^abUs. — It  poMiblc  Uiat  the  frequent  but 
br  ffom  nnvenal  lyncope  of  SmU  ayllaUM  to  Ladn  (ewedaUy 
before 't.  M  in  atliu,  which  retytecBtt  both  Gr.  akm  ud  Sans. 

•M/^.-  -  Ind.  Eur.  mpit,  En^.'MiiKO  U  due  tito  to  tab  law  operating 
«B  f  .ch  combinations  as  bcma  mhis  and  the  lllce,  but  this  has  not 
«tt  lx*n  I  l>MrK  tihown.  In  any  case  xhe  effect*  of  any  *urh  phonetic 
dunjc  hjvi:  l>ccn  vcfy  gt^Uy  modified  by  analogical  changes. 
The  Oscan  and  Umbnan  nyncope  of  *hort  vowvl*  before  final  s 
Mctns  to  be  an  ttvdcpcndent  change,  at  all  events  in  its  detailed 
vorldns.   The  outbreak  ot  the  unooiacious  aflcction  of  sturring 


■yllablet  My  IMW  btM  CMMU 

13.  /•  pud'MaUlm  £SK  wmH^ 

penult : — 

sulTend  lynoope  in  the  short  cylUble  (oQovii 


nam  the  aoeentcd 
''^^MMftthe 


bic  {b6tineae  bcr.itnc  bdintat,  pumHu 
oUunitif.  U^\'n:r\f,  Ac.,  Ixxame  cilmi9t» 
thnlLabic  cotumen.  U[imen)  unless 

(u.)  that  short  vowel  was  eori ,  foHowod  bv  another  vowel  (as  in 
pirieUm,  nMiertm,  PtlUtoli),  when,  instooa  of  contraction,  the 
aeoeac  shifted  to  the  penult,  which  at « luar  ataae*!  ilwlMnim 
bfCBiBe  lengthened.  fviUtM  (ivinB  ItaL  ptiwtfwtt  fH0l$  rwkmi 
jKinji  Ital.  PottuHi. 

The  restriction  of  the  accent  to  the  l.\st  thn^e  syllables  was  com- 
plrtc:!  by  these  chanjces,  which  did  away  with  all  tfwt  cases  in  which  it 
oad  it'-Kxi  un  the  fourth  s)'llable. 

14.  Th*  Law  efj  lite  Brnis  Brevians.—Hext  must  be  ntentioned 
aaother  great  phooetk  chaim,  also  dependent  upon  accentt  whkh 
had  conic  about  before  the  tune  of  Plautus,  the  law  loi^  known  to 
students  as  the  Brteis  Brttiant,  which  may  be  suted  as  follows 
fExon,  Httmaihena  ^tooj),  jSL  491.  ftflbwing  Skutsch  in.  r.f., 
VoUmdller's  Jakreiberukt  Jtir  romar.ische  SfTockxisstmckaff ,  i. 

a  syllable  lonjj  by  nature  or_  povitiim,  and  prccctkii  b>  a  short 
syllaMe,  was  isself  shortened  if  thp  word-.icccnf  fell  irnmt-diaiely 
before  or  imr.-irtli.itcly  af;cT  it — thjt  is,  on  the  preceding  short 
syllable  or  on  the  next  foUowins  syllable.  I'be  scquince  of  »>  llables 
Mid  not  be  to  the  Mme  weed.  Dot  most  be  as  closely  connected  in 
tterance  aa  if  R  «WL  Thus  mM  became  mSdi,  tHApidOm  became 
fKiipyiAtem.  91M  Mr  bcoae  pM  btf  either  the  i  or  the  f  or  both 
being  but  faintly  pnaomeed. 

It  is  clear  that  a  Rreat  number  of  flexion.il  syllaWes  so  shortened 
WOu'.d  h.ivc  their  quantity  imnieiliatily  ristorol  by  the  analit-KV  of 
the  same  inflexion  "crurnnx  in  words  not  of  this  particular  sh.irie; 
thus,  for  instani  ttu-  Ii.-;.;  m  ■,tvl  1  i  li-id  ami  the  like  is  due  to  that 
in  other  verbs  {PuJsd,  atttd)  not  oi  iambic  shape.  So  ablatives  like 
'  ,  MHtf  «t  bttck  thSr  ■«»  vU^ 

Jit!,  "nam,"  the  shortened  tDrm  rentains.   Coomsely,  the 

.  teidng  of  the  final  ■<!  in  the  nom.  sing.  fern,  of  the  o^eclension 

feontrast  tiM  with  Or.  xwpi)  was  probably  partly  due  to  the 

influence  of  common  forms  like  rd,  bond,  malS,  which  had  come  under 

I'.v  law. 

1 5.  Eff(t  on  Vtrb  I n flexion. —'Ty\csc  processes  Kad  far-reaching 
effti-T*  o;i  I.-iiir.  infioxi'-in.  The  i  I  ,  1  thrvo  was  the  ocatioa  of  the 
type  of  conjugation  known  as  thi  1  r.^-.L  cIass.  All  these  verbs  were 
flratoajly  inflected  tike  audio,  but  the  accident  of  their  slwit  root- 
syt&bte  (in  such  early  forms  as  'jH^s.  'JugOtthu,  'fnfiatts.  Ac. 
Jx-cominK  later  fuib.futttUrut.fuchtlis)  brought  crcat  parts  of  their 
paradigm  under  this  law,  and  tne  rc^t  foUowcl  suit ;  but  tnic  forms 
tke  /ujirr,  cupirr,  mcriri,  never  altogether  died  out  of  the  spoken 
bnguage.  St  .August  1IH-,  fi>r  instance,  confessed  ia  387  A.D.  (Episl. 
lii.  5.  quoted  by  Kxon,  IlcTmaUttrt.i  (1901),  xi.  38V)  that  he  docs  not 
know  whether  rupi  or  m^fi  i»  the  pass.  inf.  ti  cupio.  Henoe  we 
havt  Ital.  Jut^'t,  morire,  Ft.  fuir,  mourir,  (Sec  further  on  this 
conjugation,  C.  Exon,  I.e.,  and  K.  Skutsch,  Anhm  fur  lat.  Lexao- 
patfkUjiM.  210,  two  papers  which  were  written  independently.) 

16.  The  question  has  been  raised  how  far  the  true  pfionf-tic  shorten- 
li^nppears  in  Plautus,  pnxluced  not  by  word-accent  but  I y  metrical 
ictus — r.f .  Whether  the  reading  is  to  '><■  trll^t«t  in  h  litnv  .15  A  mf'h. 
t6i,  which  giws  U'*  deJisse  as  thi-  fl^^;  i  Kt  (rrihr.irh)  o(  .i  tri«  1  lic 
In.'  ■'  because  the  metrical  ictus  fell  on  the  s>  liable  dcd-  "—but  this 
r>  markabic  theory  cannot  be  dilcancd  here.  See  the  anicks  cited 
and  also  F.  Skutsch,  F*r«A«ii£*ii  i»  LaUin,  CratHnulik  witd  itftrik, 
i.  (1S92);  C.  Exon,  Htrmalktna  (1903)  xii.  p.  492,  W.  M.  Lindsay, 
CsMiW  (1000),  appendix. 

In  the  history  of  the  vosrels  and  diphthong*  in  Latin  wt  must 
tfistinguish  the  changes  which  came  about  independently  of  accent 
at>d  thcne  produced  by  the  preponderance  of  accent  iaanotlrar  syllable. 

17.  Vowd  Ckaniti  xndtl  tndeni  oj  Accent. — In  thtfanMrCMagOiy 
the  following  are  those  ol  thief  importance:— 

(i.)  I  became  I  (a)  when  final,  as  in  ani-<  beside  Cr.  Arrf,  frbfr 
beside*  MsH-t,  contrasted  with  r.f .,  the  Greek  neuter  ttpt  (the  final 
4  of  the  Inhnitlve — rrtrr«,  &c. — is  the  -I  of  the  locative,  just  as  in  the 
■Hsalled  ablatives  ttnere,  Stc);  {b)  before  -r-  which  has  ari<«n  from 
•fiasinfiarrubraidctfiiir, finiicu/iw;  rffl  Ix-side  r,T.X{t)<jiu  (Ind.- 
Eur. **i-iimi,  a  reduplicated  non-thematic  pn-sent). 

Oi.)  Final  S  became  ?;  imperative  jrviirre  "  Gr.  fn(*)»:  Lat.  lUe 
may  contain  the  old  pronoun  *so,  "k^*  Or,  9um,  M  (Mhrrwiy 
Skutsch.  dotta,  i.  Heftc  2-0. 

CiiL)  al  became  ol  when  ftrtloind  bv  any  sound  save  t.iort,  as  In 
9tU  beside  nfUr;  (sM  faeaideGr.  fOJiyaa,  inMr.  Au.  rOst; 


Jecainc  »  (i.)  before  a  nasal  followed  by  a  palatal  or  velar 
Cr.  rfnw:  in-eipi«  from  'en-ccfie);  fd.)  under 
noltions  not  yet  precisely  defined,  one  of  which  was  1  in  a 


these  forms  in- 


ifv.)  «  became 
consonant 
certain  cone 

fotlowinj  syllable  (nihil,  'niii,  ikitium). 
spread  and  banished  en-,  the  earlier  form. 

(v.)  The  "  neutml  vowel  "  ("  schwa  Indo-Germanicum  ")  which 
arose  in  pro-ethnic  I ndo-Ruropean  from  the  reduction  of  long 
i.tor  i  in  unarrcntitl  llables  (as  in  the -tos  participles  of  such  root* 
as  jld-,  ikh,  di-,  'iij:dt,  VAj'  -i.  'itlos)  became  a  in  Latin  (jfo/nt 
con-^itws  [fmm  'ton-4kato}\,  da:uf),  and  it  ia  the  same  sound  whkh 
 'br«taaMM«theforBMOf«(ilasnu.daW.ftc.). 


ri  iiiuitaicB  iii^i  iiic  iwu  luims  were  pronounteu  aiiKc  in  nn 

but  that  the  tnulitional  distinctioa  in  spdSng  had  been  more 
*s  preserved.  Bitt  «t«r  Us  dme^  tince  the  sound  of  m  was 
ly  that  of  t.Wbeattfananv  wed  inanely  10  tfnattaUtjfLmii 
I /M*<v  mr /Mr,  nan  aaw  hid  been  tmjrdMnlMipl 


.  .)  When  a  tear  vmrd  came  to  tund  before  another  vowel  in 

the  same  Ts-ord  through  lom  of  f  or  it  was  always  shortened ;  thus 
the  -<9  of  intrartsitive  verb*  like  eoMti,  eoUd  is  (or  -iid  (where  the  t 
is  identical  with  the  n  >n  Gr.  t^nir,  and  was  thus  confused 

with  the  causative  •<id  (as  in  mcned,  '•  1  make  to  think,"  &c.),  where 
the  short  *  is  origirul.  So  audlut  became  'aiulU  and  thence  audif 
(the  form  amflrf  would  have  disappeared  altogether  but  for  being 
resiorod  fratn  avdheram,  &c.;  conversely  antficram  is  formed  from 
aii4H).  In  certain  case*  the  vowdscontacndiaa  to  Ml^Mrtf||4te> 
with  -is  from  net,  *amt  (rom  aiiii(f}4. 
18.  Of  tlu  Diphlhomtt. 

(vii )  fu  liccame  eu  in  pronethnlc  lulic,  Lat.  wtus:  Gr.  sM; 
Lat.  BOTrm,   I'tnh.  nmiptr   (i.t.    noriper,  "  \iv\\ic  ad 
novicns":  L.r.   Hk-)*!*:    in  unacc-nu-d  N^U.idl,  ,  1  hii  • 

sank  to  -i'(»}-  as  in  itnvt  from  dt  natt^nnu  (which  i 
rarely  anytUag  bat  Hi  «MiMe  tMid)b  Old  Lm.  mm 
Cr.lMlt. 

(viti.)  MS.  whether  original  or  from  M.  iitoii  ft  <Mt  qdUdft 

became  -tt-,  probably  about  300  d.c,  as  n  dM^  Otdxit.  dnd^ 

Goth,  tiuhan,  Eng.  lmx>,  Ind  -Eur.  *dtue8. 

(ix.)  r»  became  I  (.is  in  did.  Old  l^t'deieo:  Gr.  Mt-»i|M./Ms:  Gf. 
wtWottn,  Ind  -I£ur.  'tAeulko)  ju  t  liefore  the  time  of  LuciHu*.  who 
prescribes  iho  -(>11in>:s  purrn  inuti-  pl;ir  )  but  parrl  {f,rn.  sine.), 
which  indicates  that  the  two  forms  were  pronounced  alike  in  nn 
time,  bu  "  '  " "~ 
or  leu 
merely  t 
where,  as  in , 
sound  at  all" 

(x  )  In  rustic  Latin  (%'olscLin  and  Sabinr)  au  became  ias  in  the 
v\ilj;,ir  tenm*  explOdere,  pldslrum.  Hence  aro«e  interesting  doublets 
(A  meaning;  —  (au/uj  (the  Rom.Tn  form),  "elegant."  out  lilus, 
"washed":  A<iui/i({.  " draught."  but  hdtlut  (Cato),  "tht  scaaod't 
yield  of  fruit." 

(xi.)  01  became  or  and  thence  d  aome  time  after  Phntva,  aa  to 
Uniu,  (M  Lat.  etnut:  Cr.  ab4  "  aoe."  In  Pfaiutua  the  forms  ha«a 
nearly  ail  been  modernized,  save  In  special  cases,  «.(.  In  Trim.  C 

J,  1,  imnwene  facinus.  "a  thankless  task,"  h.is  not  brrn  changed  to 
immune  Iki  .hiij:  that  meaning  had  died  ojl  n(  ;hc  .t  l]i-rti\c  so  tli  it 
immune  facinuj  would  have  made  nonsense;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
same  line  utiU  ha*  replaced  oelitt.  Similarli^  in  a  small  group  of 
words  the  old  form  was  preserved  through  their  freyjucnt  use  in  legal 
or  religious  documents  wbere  tradition  was  strictly  preserwJ-* 
poena,  fotdns  (neut.),  Jetdus  (adj.),  "  ill-omened."  So  the  archak 
and  poetical  momw.  ' ramparts,"  beside  the  tnie  rUsiUcal  form 
mUnia,  "duties";  the  historic  Poeni  beside  the  lis-ing  and  frequently 
usctl  PUnicum  (bellum) — an  example  which  dcinonMralea  eon» 
clusivcly  ip'^<f  Sommer)  that  the  variation  bet wcca find 40 ll Mt 
due  to  any  difference  in  the  surrounding  sounds. 

(xiL)  oi  became  ae  and  this  to  rustic  ami  later  Latin  (7nd  or  3rd 
century  a.d.)  simple  I.  though  et  an  open  quality— Gr.  sMot,  sUy, 
Lat.  iird?r  (originally  **  the  place  for  the  die  ");  the  comitry  forml 
of  haedus.  prattor  were  tdmj,  prtior  (Vano.  £ntf.  lot.  T.  97,  Lndiay, 
Lat.  Lang.  p.  44). 

to.  Vmwfl  and  Diphlhtmtt  in  tmacrenled  Syllnlles. — The  chanRcs 
of  the  short  vowels  and  of  (he  diphthongs  in  unaccented  s>  lUbU-s  are 
too  numerous  and  complex  to  l>e  v-t  fonh  here.  Some  took  place 
under  the  first-s>'llablc  system  of  accent,  some  later  (tl  9.  i"). 
Typical  cxamplea  aie  ptptni  from  'ptpanai  and  tmittut  fmm 
*Snoitat  (before  two  mnsonantshroivmefrani  'rtfacasreand  kcxpMw 
from  *kSstipoles,  Ugltinu  beside  Gr.  Xlyeinr  (before  one  consonani); 
Sicvli  from  'Siedoi  (before  a  thkk  f,  see  i  17.  3):  from 
'diiUftt  (contrast,  however,  the  preservation  of  the  second  e  in 
nerltgU);  etevpat  from  'opeapat  (contrast  aedpil  with  1  in  the 
following  syllable):  the  varying  spelling  in  mt>numrnlun  and 
imRtmmfKm,  moxumut  and  maztiniU,pointstoan  intcrnn-<tuio  sound 
(g)  between  «  and  ijcf.  Quint,  i.  4.  8,  reading  optumum  and  oftimum 
[not  <fiaaa4  with  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Latin  Lenguafe  if  14, 16,  acq.!, 
which  could  not  bo  epnmly  fcpieaented  in  spelling:  this  diili  ' 


S2i;JSXr^J!SA2ii5S^^ 

neignDourmg  suunui,  n  cihb  gicniiy  oosnirca  oy  anan^ipii  mno* 

cnres. 

Inscriptions  of  the  4ih  or  ^rd  rrntii7>,  n.C.  which  show  oriijin.il 
-ri  .md  -OI  in  final  sy!!jh)cs  lr.[.  Venerf!,  grn.  sing  .  nifrrhos  abl.  pi  ) 
rnni;  irnfl  vkith  tH<-  ij>.u.d  furms  in  is.  -us  a  century  later.  gi\c  us 
roughly  the  dale  of  these  changes.  But  final  -vt,  -om,  rcnuincd  after 
•U'  (and  1)  down  to  90  B.C.  asln  sirwi. 

ao.  Spcdal  mention  shouM  be  made  «f  the  chMfe  of  tt-  and  •«•■ 
W  ••w  (toMrfto  fram  ^trtlw;  flpr,  dpir  ftoaa  ^V**t  ^ 
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feminine  Orris  wns  mtorcd  in  Latin  (thouRlt  not  in  Nonh  Oran)  by 
the  aoalosy  "f  othir  adjective*,  hkc  iriihs,  while  the  mawrutine  dftr 
ta»  pronx'ted  by  the  paraJUl  m.isf  ulinc  iorrm  of  the  -o-  dcilcnsion, 
ike  lener,  «f(<r  Ifrom  'leneros,  *ntgroi\). 
U.  Loog  vowid»  geaeraUy  renuioea  lutcnangcd,      in  com  I'd ^o. 


n.  Of  the  diphthongs,  «ad«f  botkMak  to<f,  and  with  original 
fl  further  to  I.  in  unaccented  iq>ll|Mr^M  to  Athiti  from  Gr.  'Af-i/oi, 
WIVMt,  earlier  'ci^nTfii  (borromd  wto  Gothic  and  t!icrc  U-cuming 
alfv)  from  Cr.  l^^Lrof.  This  givc5  u»  interesting  ctiroiv  l  ^K.iI  d.it.i, 
•incc  the  cl-  muit  have  chanjjr,]  to  d-  (}  it,,  t,)  NI  tc  the  Lh.ini;i  i  f 
•ai-  to  and  that  before  the  chan^'c  of  th>  .swnt  from  t.'ii.-  first 
»>IUblc  to  the  ^lenultimate  (J  9);  and  ti  i  1  1  r:  v.  i  j;  [CA>k  jvl.ii  c  after 
had  become  -et-,  but  before  -enwrn  had  become  -eum,  as  it  regu- 
krfy  <&d  before  theiliM of  PlHtat. 

'^But  csM*  of  ct,  M,  «Mdi  ame  litw  dNM  the  chuce  to  ef  ,  I. 
Mre  unftllectcd  it*  tku*  the  nom.  ptur.  of  the  fint  declension 
Ominally  ended  in  -dt  (a*  in  Oacan),  but  v*a  changed  at  aome  period 

before  Flautus  to  -at  by  the  influence  of  the  pronominal  Dom.  plur. 
enilinij  in  .;u^j<-^  l:.;^,  .S,;:-,  »!ii._ti  uu-i  accented  in  thcte  mono- 
sylUbk-s  and  hail  ihcrrfon-  tx'c  n  prr5<-n.cfl.  The  history  of  the  -ct 
of  the  dative,  genitive  and  Icxatne  ii  hartllj^ct  clear  (ice  Ekon, 
HtrmalktHa  (1905},  xiiL  <;55;  K.  Brugnuum,  Oriadriss,  lated.iL 

on,  on  In  usaccented  (yllabka  aank  to  -ih,  M  bi 
I  bciide  CMndi;  the  form  r/u</4,  taken  from  the  compauaoik 


tlattdo  altogether  after  Cicero's  time.  So  f6di,  taken 
from  ineudd,  txciAA.  Kini«hed  the  older  *aiudi,  "  I  cut,  (trike," 
with  which  pri)bal.ly  connected  raji^,  "  the  striking  member, 
tail,"  and  from  which  comes  catuta.  "  a  cutting,  decision,  legal  case," 
vhoM  •**•  thow*  that  it  is  dcriwea  frcMB  •  root  ending  in  a  dental 
(lee  iss  (^}  helow  and  Conway.  Vtrmtf^s  Lam     Holy,  p.  72}. 

fiWM— aft*  rtiiinr  now  to  the  chief  changca  «f  UM  oocuonants 
\M  any  aatioe  ^  following  poinu:— 

33.  Conwnant  i  (wrongly  written  j;  there  i»  no  f^aound  in  the 
letter),  ionvrnirntly  written  i  by  phoneticians, 

ii.)  was  lost  between  vowef»,  j»  in  /r;j  for  'trritt,  Ac.  (J  17.  6); 
u.)  in  combination:  -mj-  became  -r;;-,  as  in  tvKii^  from  Ind.-Fur. 
%a  mfp,  **  1  come,"  Sans,  gam-.  Eng.  -ai-  probably  (under 

CRUWCOwlitiooa  at  least;  U-camc  aa  ia  kwM  baide  Cr.  tOm, 
miA  Gr.Mn«,and  in  the  gerundive Mcnt  -trndia,  •aatfiti.  probably 
nr  -e"|<>f,  cf.  the  Sanalcrit  gerundive  laHHMpw-i;  -gj-,  -dj^- 

btcame     as  in  Mdior  from  'mat^cf,  pli«r  Uem  *pei-i»r ; 

^ii.)  otherwise  -t-  after  a  eonmnant  became  generally  tyllabic 

as  in  tapii  (trisylUhic)  U  wdc  (.kuth.  kofya. 
24  Cnnsorianl  u  ([  jrmurly  rei>a  M  nted  by  English  O,  i  onvenietrtly 
writ  tin  y. 

G.)  was  lost  between  similar  vowels  when  the  first  «as  accented, 
liaaadldk  which  becaaacoadd  (i  17 16]).  but  not  in  amdtA,  nor  in 


^E!^ia  fMBbioBtloo:  df-  became  >,  aa  ia  honus.  URum,  O.  Lat. 
Anrar,  ^qfiKaia  (ihoiwh  the  poeta  finding  this  written  form  in  old 
Meiary  loorces  trcateoit  a-i  trisyllabic);  p^-,  /«-,  bff-,  lost  the  I. 
•a in  ep-frio,  o^en*  beside  Lith.  -rvriu,  "  1  cjix  n,  '  Om:.  teru,  "  gate, 
an'd  in  the  verbal  endings  -inj/w,  -N),  from  -oAj^-dm,  -&Aui}  (with  the 
r(X)t  uf  Lit,  /m),  and  /J.',  du-hlus,  iuftr-bus,  vasli  lundus.  Ac, 
from  the  xinic;  between  vowels  (at  least  when  the  second  was 
Cccentcd)  disappeared  (see  bdow  1 15  (a),  iw^n  in  #nina  &f  >ftt<- 
•Em,  cf.  Eng.  /roi  l.  Sans,  ^ntfid.  ''baarAOit.*  ^irtfait  M&fm 
ten  aa  aarlicr  *meRei-)fd,  tuo-,  both  became  ta-,  aa  to  Mffr(rm) 
bmide  Sana.  staiCLr-am,  Ger.  «ihiiH-/-<r.  Em.  ni/er.  tortlt,  beside 
O.  G<T.  r!:\;r/  J,  miKl  iftumrx.  -ao-  in  final  syllables  bcrame  -u-, 
as  in  lum  (r  'jKc'ti.  fxjrum  from  />tirv'"";  but  in  the  dick'nsion.il 
f'.rnn  -  ij:c  wj<.  timimonly  re>tored  oy  the  analogy  of  the  other  ca»cs, 
l!'.u,  i'j)  scru'^i  serj/om,  urffl  bccaaM(||)  *WUk  *NV|(i|  but 

6aall>'  U)  MryuJ,  teryum,  ierffL 

fflCt  M  the  iad  ccntuiy  a.d..  Lat.  v  (lc.  g)  had  become  a  voiced 
kbio^nital  fricativcv  like  Eng.  t:  and  the  voiced  labial  plocivc  6 
had  broken  down  (at  least  to  oatauiporitiaaa)  Into tliB  MOW aoiwd; 
hctKc  I  h.  y  are  rrcqaently  cuiHMwJ  aa  bi  tpmat;^  tkt  liar  for  tea*, 

Butorir.-us  for  Vutorimus. 

2^   (.1)  Lisin  I 

(1.)  became  r  betwTen  vowels  between  450  and  J,y>  B  C.  (for  the 
date  see  R.  S.  Conway,  Vtrner't  Law  in  lu'.y.  pp.  61-64).  w  in  ^"i. 
tinide  O.  Lat.  Cta,  ftnerii  from  *gneuj,  Gr.  jinot;  tram,  trS  fur 
*««ia^  *ttt,  and  ao  m  the  wctM  andtoia  -fdai*  -trim.  But  a 
coaahtrmblc  aumbcr  of  wordi  camt  lato  Latin,  paitly  (hm  neich- 
IXMiring  dialects,  with  -s-  between  vowels,  after  uo  blC,  when  the 
rhufe  ceased,  and  so  show  -i-.  as  rosa  (probably  from  &  Oscan  for 
Vodja  "  n»c  bush  "  cf.  Cr.  /AJo»).  tatfus,  "  cheese,"  miier,  a  term 
of  abuse.  Ix  ^do  t.r.  i^ivafiot  (probably  also  borrowed  from  south 
Italy),  and  m.iny  more,  esperially  the  fvarficiplcs  in  -sut  (fuiui), 
where  ihc  -j-  was  -51-  at  the  time  of  itu-  change  uf  j-  to  -r-  iSo  in 
rovM,  see  above).   All  attempts  to  cxpiaia  tiie  retention  of  the 

'  I  MHt  DC  Mid  to  have  (ailed  ifi^^Aaijktory  of  accentual 
I  mytmr's  Lam  in  luty,  or  tail «  OMnnilation.  given  by 
ja,  Aarar  arrtf.  Cram.  p.  343). 

■  hcMme  fer  (  »  Eag.  Ihr  in  ihnrw)  in  pro-ethnic  Italic,  and 
r  •af>i  M  is/Mwrsci  nwa  jHMCf  MmJm0% 


!i-  bcr.ime  -rr-,  -J?-.  as  in  ferre,  vttlr,  for  'fer-te,  *wf-ir 


I.  and  r.  -f-  vaaisbed,  IwviflC  pravioiialy  cauaad 


(iii  )  -r: 

(cf.  ri-^fi, 

(iv.)  He  (i;cc  m,  n, 
the  l<-i>5  t>f  an\  [iref.ttJir.g  plosiWk4 

short,  was  lengthened  as  in 

frlM«<  ffOM  Vtam.  Paelic.  primm, "  prima."  betide  prtt-<n£ 
itmmttnm  MM  Q,  Lat:  <>MMrarirM,  cUcr  Hnt^mtnltm;  d. 

Cr.  ffCf jia,         Lat.  I'agMiR,  iirnga. 
lina  from  'UuctnA-,  Praenest,  losna,  Zend  W)^sna-;  cf. 

Gr.  XtCMt,  "  whitc-ncf.*  "  ncut.  r.f,  "whit;,"  Lat* 

lucti. 

tltum  from  *0ta4tm  or  'Unds-ltmi,  lrth:rire  fr nm  'hSnt-nnre. 
sh'ui  from  *ux-vtr\,  inhd  from  .m  l  f-n;t.'.'>, 

I  numerS,  and  from  these  (orms  arose  the  proposaioo  i 
instead  of  ffi. 
fv.)  Similaily  -ad*  bceunc     aabi  tin*  ftom  Mtm. 
(vL)  fiefofc  K-,  M-,  f-.  initially     disappcaied,  as  in  ntla  beaida 
Ola  Church  Slavonic  tnubili,  "  to  love,  pajr  court  to  " :  mfror  besida 
Sana.  tmiyaU,  "  laughs,"  Eiig.  mi-It;  lihritus  beside  CJoih.  sliupan. 
Eng.  sUp. 

(J)  Latin  -«-  arose  from  an  original  •/  +  /-,  -d  +/•,  -dA  +/-  (except 
before  -r),  as  in  miuus,  earlier  'mit-tot;  tdiisus,  earlier  'lond-iat,  but 
tanHrlx  from  'lend-trU.  After  long  vowels  this  became  a  single 
-t-  some  time  before  Cicero  (who  wrote  cauut  (M(  abov4i  dMsiM^ 
Ac.,  but  probably  only  prooourvccd  them  with  •<^,wic*  tlHMi*  cam 
to  be  written  single  directly  after  his  time). 

a&  Ot  the  Indo-European  veLirs  the'  breathed  g  was  usually  pra* 
served  in  Latin  with  a  labial  addition  of  -)(•  (as  in  uquar,  Cr.  f r<«ia4, 
G  ith.  jjjAijn,  Eng.  itt;  qwd,  Gr.  »BJ  («rAi),  Eng.  wkal);  but  the 
voiced  &*  rcnuincd  (as  •tu-)  only  after  -a-  (mtfuc  beside  Ir.  imb, 
"  butter  ")  and  (as  g)  before  r,  1^  aad  a  (as  in  conn,  Gr.  ^<pCi :  (f^nr. 
Gr.  ^iXoKos;  Ugtmtn,  Gr.  X«jH«.  X^bAvi).  Elsewhere  it  became  f, 
as  in  feniB  (sec  i  33.  0.),  aildau  from  *iie*tdcs.  Eng.  naiecf.  Hencf 
Mf  (Sans,  tfiut.  Eng.  ««v}  must  be  regarded  as  a  farmer's  woria 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  country  dialects  (e.g.  Sabine);  the  IWfC 
Latin  would  be  *ti0>,  and  ii<^  i  l  !i<juc  cases,  e.g.  arc.  'loitm,  woMd  W 
inconveniently  dose  in  sound  to  ihc  word  for  sheep  cKrfi. 

27.  The  treatment  of  the  Ind.>Eurr.fH  .in  \.iif.|  asplr-Trs  (t4 
dk,  |jk,  (A)in  Latin  is  one  of  the  most  marked  char.i'  u  n..;  of  the 
language;  which  separates  it  from  all  the  other  Itali..  d.j!cvts.  since 
the  friadve  souiids«  which  represented  the  lndo-Euio[K an  aspirates 
in  pro-ethnic  Italic,  rcfflaiijod  fricatives  medially  if  thry  remamed  at 
an  in  that  poaitlon  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  whereas  in  Latin  they 
trcre  •mity  always  changed  into  voiced  explosives.  Thus — 
Ind<4lir.  m:  initially  Cat./-  (ftri ;  Gr.  ^^). 

medially  Lat.  -b~  (/iW;  Unib.  left;  San*.  nfMj'-(ani)", 
"  to  thee  ";  the  same  suffix  in  Cr.  &c  ), 

Iod.-£ur.  dk:  ioitiatly  LaX-f-  {Ja-<-<n,  fi-c-i;  Gr.  fir^  (instead 
af  tmrM).  MT^)* 
metfialiy  •it-  Oic.  me/lo';  Cr.  nlvnt, 

/iJ.Tot  from  *^io«);  except  after  w  (iubtre  beside 
iui!t4j  for  'ituth-lot;  Sans,  yddhati,  "rouses  to 
battle");  tx-fore  /  {siahulwn,  btt  Ifmh.  slafl^-^ 
•  with  the  Suft;K  ',f  Gr.  orip-,yfi(,nv,  Ac);  before  Of 

after    r    (;.*rbum:    Umb.    wrjale:    T.ng.  vord. 
Lat.  ijaltr  \\.  irf]. :  Ger.  tfatt:  Eng  x^'^'''- 
Ind.-Eur.  ih:  imtUJ^^^iA«ml;  Gr.  xm"'};  except  before  u- 

oeept  after       {fintftti  Ok.  JUIk  " 
^Itnimt:  Iad.-Eur.  d*rtm'  Slafl.);  aad 

before  I  (fig(ii)fi(i,  from  the  same  root). 
Indi-Hfcr^: initiafly /■  (/ormw  and/Mrnaj.  "oven  "  ,  Ct.  f,fu^ 
^  Hm^<  cf-  LiRurian  tformid,  "  a  place  with  hot 

springs,"  Bermcitus,  "a  RiiI  of  hot  spti|gs"l 
Jtmdi:  Gr.  «ii<w,  %fiic-^ro\). 

■krfii-or-g- juataa  Ind.-Eur.  SI  (nlntuert, 

 tMMe  Cr.  »f*a.  *if«ci;  JtAtrdrt  beside  Cn 

iff^p«iKV>A>  [Aa--  for  odt-,  cf.  Lat.  0d«f),  a  re- 
duplicated \-erb  from  a  rooetxjkrd-). 
For  the  "non-labializing  wbrs"  {Hoslis,  tenoius,  cJaher)  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  IuIIct  accotjnls  in  the  handbc"'!^--. 

38.  AuTHORiTiFs. — This  summary  account  of  the  chii  f  points  in 
1-iiin  phonolofv  may  srve  as  an  introauction  to  i-',  [,11111  iples,  and 
tis'c  some  insight  into  the  phonetic  character  o(  the  language.  For 
systematic  study  refemoe  mutt  be  made  to  tiM  aMMara  booka* 
Karl  Brugmann.  Grimiriu  der  nrgltkkaidem  Qaamialw  dip  ndt' 
CermaKixTtm  Sfraein  (vol  L.  LaulUhre,  and  Cd.  Siraasburg, 
1897;  Eng.  trans,  of  cd.  I  by  Jeaeph  Wright.  Stfaasburg,  1M8)  and 
his  Aarse  tirrfifjVA/-t:<ff  <;ram*«o/i*  (Strassburg,  tpoj);  these  contain 
still  by  far  tne  U--t  au  iMints  of  Latin:  Max  Nledcmian,  /V>'.  u  dt 
pkonitique  dit  Latin  (fans.  1906).  a  very  con\enient  handiwvik, 
excellently  planned;  F.  Sornmer,  L^Uiriickr  Lnii!-  urd  FUxioniUhre 
(Heiddbers,  1903),  cootaininz  many  new  conjectures;  W.  M. 
LindMy.  7«r  lafiN  Laneuatt  (Oxford,  1894),  translated  intoCermaa 
(with  conccttons)  by  Nohl  (Leipzig,  1897),  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  material,  especially  from  the  ancient  grammarians,  but  not  alw'a>'^ 
accurate  in  phonology;  F.  Stolr,  vol.  i.  of  a  joint  Hutorisdu  Cram- 
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tSM.  foO.):  H.  J.  Robv's  Lalim  Cwmmr  tfram  Fbmu* 

 ■!!»;  London.  7th  cd  .  1096)  contains  a  mwcnly  coDucttoo 

«f  oatcnal,  noccuUy  in  mcrpholocy,  which  is  tuB  of  great  value. 
W.  C.  Hale  and  C.  D.  Buck's  i^m  urammar  (BoUon.  1903},  tliough 
or.  a  ^mailer  scale,  is  of  very  great  iinportance,  as  it  contaia*  Uw 
irui!  of  n.uch  tottepcfldcWjiricmlMw  the panof  both aaditni  in 

sic  guidi;. 

IL  MOKFUOLOCV 

In  t»or(jh>jlo£>-  tbe  foUowiag  are  the  aM«t  chaiactcritlic  Latia 

iiwovatMas  — 
2^   In  nouns. 

(t.)  The  romplctr  lots  of  the  dual  number,  Mve  for  a  mrvival  la 
tbe  cJialcct  oi  fraencstc  (C.IJ,.  uv  2*91,  -  Conway.  JlaLl>tcLp.3iS. 

where-  Q  k.  CfUto  (J  {.  urnns  to  be  nora,  d;ial);  so  C.IJ^  jti.  6706^ 
T.  C-  \  omamo,  see  \\ .  SthiiUe,  LaS.  Etintfu^mrn.  1%  1 1;. 

(iL)  Thcu>troducuoaa(ncwlon&tiatbeccQ.  luis.oi  tbe stems 
af  the-4.  -  .... 


•t  flNMUMMBI  MMf  OMMfl  OMI  the  pro- 

BfWHiml  <ieciefliioii. 

(ii.)  The  devdofMnent  of  m  whcfUd  fonaatwa  oat  of  what  was 
other  aa  iMtmaaental  or  a  locative  of  the  -tt-  stems,  as  in  lonit. 
KmA  here  maif  be  atMrd  the  other  adverbial  di  v.  lopmi-nts,  in  -m 
JMUAw)  probably  acctuative,  and  -t^,  which  is  »im|>ly  the 
accwMliwe  of  it*r,  "  way,"  cryataUued,  as  u  shown  especially 
by  the  fact  that  thoogh  in  the  aid  it  attached  itadf  perticuuriv  to 
aaicctivea  of  the  thiitl  declctisioa  {mdliifr),  h  appear*  alM  nom 
adjccthrea  of  tbe  second  declension  whose  meaning  made  their  com- 
biitatioa  with  Her  especiallv  natural,  such  as  hnfUer.  lirmiUr,  lorgHtt 
(cf.  English  slrttiflitvay,  i4»is^.Lts\s).  The  only  objections  to  this 
lierivatioa  which  nad  any  real  weight  (sec  F.  SkutM-b,  De  nomini- 
hu  no-  nJUi  op*  f-"r.c!ii,  iJv'jo,  pp.  4-7)  have  been  renvjved  by 
Eami'a  Law  (|  11),  which  supplies  a  clear  reason  why  the  contracted 
Cjrpe  nailewllw  aroK  la  aad  was  felt  to  be  proper  to  Partidplsl 
•iH«rb^,«hil«  ffwtiUr  iUMi,the  like  set  the  type  for  those  fonncd 


Qr.)  TWdrvdopmeiit  of  thewxaled  fifth  irrlrBiinn  hf  a  le-ad- 

ttment  of  the  dcrlcnsion  of  the  itouns  formed  with  the  suflix  -U-: 
(which apfc-.^i-.  (i>r  instance,  iaall  the  Greek  feminine  participles, 
and  in  a  more  abstract  sense  in  word*  like  mAteriii)  to  match  the 
ieflexion  of  two  old  root-noun*  ris  and  iUs,  tbe  stems  of  whicfa 
origiaaUy  r^  (Sans.  ra$,  rl  wi,  cf .  Lat.  nor)  aad  My^ 

cither  0)  laarfced  aa  abstract  bjr  tbe  adifitiM  « the  futfaer  smIRx 
•tfa-  (as  ia  imNs  beside  the  O.  yw^nFoi,  Ac.)  orche  jMoodkacd  to  a 
eoacrcte  «nae;  thus  xedii,  properly  **  a  carryit^g.  Iwtiiw,  came  to 
aieaa  "  pole,  lever  ";  raSu,  |>rnj)erly  a  "  reckoning,  devaaog."  came 
to  mean  '  an  (improvised)  rwi '  (contrast  ratii) ;  foitii,  a  "  ptadng," 
came  to  mean  poet." 

(vi.)  The  conf uMon  of  the  cononantal  (tetni  with  Mem*  ending  in 
TKi*  was  orobably  due  very  lawiy  to  tbe  fonw  MMucd 
through  phonetic  changes  by  the  geiL  Sag.  aad  tbe  amnb.  aad  acc 
flML  Thus  at  say  300  B.C.  the  inflesioM  fMlMMy  were: 
conson.  steia  ttem 
Nom.  plur.  *rig-it  hosl-ts 

Ate.  plur.  fijf-ij  hotl  U 

The  confusing  difference  of  sigmfication  of  the  long  -is  ending  led 
to  a  levelling  oftiiese  and  other  form*  in  the  two  paradigm*. 

(viL)  The  dbase  of  the  •  decieflsioo  CCr. 
lectiTes :  this  g—a  fci  LaHfc  tiaalw  to  He 

IMMIV1,      VWSK   Ji  was  VIBBHHlSai  Ml 

Itois,  (farfru). 
3p.  In  rrrbt. 

(i.)  Tbe  disuse  of  the  distinction  between  the  pcTKW.nl  mrtlnsi  nf 
primary  and  tecondary  tense*,  the  -I  and  -nt.  for  inst.im c,  I  <  i^^;  uv-it 
lar  the  tilird  nweonsinaiilar  and  plural  respectively  in  all  tenM-s  and 
«0oda<i  MacttWi  Tbie  ebaofs  oooipleted  after  the  archaic 
pCftad.rfnoe«e  fad  h  tbe  oldest  raicrlptioas -4  rrgtilarfy  u*ed  in  the 
iMrd  petson  stirgi^  of  past  tenses.  r,g.  dUM,  fe^  in  {4ace  of  the 
bter  tfnftl.  fecil;  and  since  la  Oscan  t»e  iSctinction  was  preserved  to 
the  end.  both  In  stngular  and  plural,  e.g.  Jaamat  (perh.ifw  mMning 
"  aucttonatur  "),h\ndedfd  ("  didit  ").  It  ucommonl)  j-  un.t-J  frui^i 
tbe  evidence  cf  Greek  ami  Sanscrit  (Gr.  <»Tt^Saaa.  Atti  beaideLal. 
of)  '.1i.it  the  priiiLiry  endings  in  l^atlO  IWVa  IMA  fall  •d^fMlyor 
ybotly  by  kmdc  ubonciic  cLaogc. 
dL)  The  1"-  ''■•~'*H'-frit|HfI**'~'^  .t.,^  wboOy  lost,  sur- 


4Mf,  orkvn)  in  ad- 
Hiae  fieai  tSMMk  fna. 


very  qiointoa  use.  ttt. 


VMnC  oaly  la  a  lev  faa 
*eS'*i«if''if01s^«c. 

QB,)  ToB  cen^lete  fusion  of  the  aorfat  and  perfect  fornix  and  ia 
(he  (ante  teiue  the  fusion  of  active  and  middle  cndini^;  tbu* 
MMfi,  earlier '/a/Kii/iir.  is  J  true  middle  perfect  ;iflxi  is  an  ]  .lori^t  with 
the  same  ending  att.irh<d:  lAxii  i«  an  aori«t  active;  lutudisii  is  a 
eooflalion  of  perfect  and  auri^t  with  a  middle  personal  ending. 

{fV.J  The  ocvdopment  of  perfects  in  -ul  and  -t4,  derived  partly 
MB  trat  perfects  of  root*  cndinc  in  v  or  «.  e.f,.  mmi  /mL  Fioc  the 
fSm  mjHmtH  mo  Eiun,  HtmuMena  (1901).  xi.  396  *q 


ft.\  'tW  complete  fusion  of  conjunctive  and  ofAative  into  a  ungle 
■m,  Uie  eubjunrtive;  rt^am.  Sec.,  sltc  conjunctive  forrn;!,  whereas 


,  nattum  are  cetttualy  aad 


pnfaaUy  optative; 


i  the  liltt  is  Mill  doabtf  ai 


249 
Notioei  bowevef , 


iheocigiaaf  1 
that  trae4 
ftc  aad  I 

rtxtri,  Ac. 

(vi.)  The  developnvent  of  the  fjturc  in  -io  and  imperfect  in  -ittai 
by  compounding  some  form  of  the  verb,  posiibU  iIk-  rrv»»nt 
Partiiiple  »ith  loriu*  from  t!ir  t.^'t  U  J-^l,  '^imawj -f I'ei  Knuiij 
tfauiM,  *aa(d  «i-/|idas  bcGomiiig  Amiiam  at  a  vcnr  ouiy  pefiixl  at 

Latin:  see  F.  mmKKJm^  Gmffum  Smm  JmmT  umk 

voL  ib  p.  101. 

(\-u.)  VV  c  have  already  noticed  tbe  rise  of  tbe  pasaveia>r  (Is  (d»t 
Obacrve,  ho»evrr,  that  tevnal  auddle  form*  have  been  pressed  iato 
tbe  service,  (urtlv  tiecause  tbe  -r-  in  them  which  had  come  from  -i- 
seemeil  ;o  ijiw  t^nnn  a  pastise  colour  l/etrrr  —  Cr.  K*7i(«)o,  Attic 
X«-fov).  1  hv  mtt  'csiing  forms  in  -mini  areaconfusion  of  twodi>tint  t 
u.lli  \Mn».  nararl),  an  old  inlini(i\ e  in -nwnai,  used  (or  tht  kin|it-rj|ivc. 
and  the  panKtpial  -mem^i,  masculine.  -m€n«i,  (enuntne,  used  with 
the  vsd> 10  be"  ia  piece  af  tbe  ordinary  iallesjoB*.  Since  these 
fons  had  aB  €•■■  la  aave  the  aaaw  •hapsi  Uuoagh  phoaeuc  chas^. 
their  BieaMMi  mn  lilied:  dw  inwentm  fofiM  hnat  nMMM 

^the  nliMiLaadiaaBBiticiniHfafMhi^aieMaEladtatBeaaiaiM 


per»n. 

^i.  fail  Piitluifiie  Ptiiii-.e. — Ncit  sliould  be  mentioned  the  ercat 
development  in  the  u><-  o(  the  p,irt«.ipl«  in  -loi  (JmIus,  Jhsui.Sk.). 
This  participle  »a»  taken  »ith  turn  to  form  the  perfect  tcntrs  of  the 
paMi\-o,  in  wbkb,  thanks  partly  to  the  (usioo  of  perfect  aad  aorist 
active,  a  past  aoriat  sense  was  also  evolved.  Thw  mclBd  aa  the 
paiticipla  itself  giving  it  a  prrvayiogly  past  oolour,  but  ks  origtaauy 
tinacies*  use  survives  ia  many  place*,  e.i.  in  the  participle  rsiai, 
which  has  aa  a  rule  no  past  sense,  and  more  dcfioitcly  still  in  «udi 
passages  as  Vergil,  Ceort.  i.  »o6  (rr-cTu),  Acn,  vL  21  (tftwfu),  both  of 
which  [ussigr^  demand  a  prrwnt  Kn!>e.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
in  the  earUeK  Latin,  as  in  Greek  aod  Sanskiit«  the  f»um$  1 
though Uwcoounoocat.i* not  uaivmaL  M— |r|ta»  '  " 
ia  Hetstrel  Latin(,o(  which  tbe  chief  are 

I.  Tha  attiee  latinti  af  dspaaeat  mMUm,  h  iplte  «f  the 
fittihil  leaieaf  flwm  fafcadtf<B»lbifciB%<i»a<>i)>B>» 

also  a  p3ssi\-e  sense,  and 
t.  The  f.in:i.'i.ir  [jk"  cf  t h r»e  participle*  by  the  .AugMtMSPela 

with  an  ami  jtive  attached  (xalecsm  irJ:i:u!,  Iratetha  lora) . 
1  li-rc  no  duubt  the  use  of  the  t  ,n  ■  k  rr  ,  1;'.  i  -.IIik  n.  c-d  tlie 
Latin  poets,  but  no  doubt  they  ibout^bt  also  liui  tlK>-  were 


iv^^^J^idiom. 


—finally  maybe 


used  as  the  other  participle*,  ^ng  rate  in  the  ablative  absotute  eseil 


development  of  the  future  participle  active  (in  -^intt. 


in  Tacitus)  from  an  old  infinitiNe  in  -irum  ("  scio  inimiecM  mecx 
hoc  dicturum,"  C.  Gracchiji  1  ,irid  othcpt)  apu<iCv]\.  i.  7,  and  I'nscian 
ix.  864  (p.  475  Keil),  which  arose  from  combining  the  dative  or 
locative  of  the  verbal  noun  in  ■4u  with  aa  old  iii6aitive  aom  "  esse  " 
which  Mirvives  in  Oscaa,  *rfkf  a  ttom  becoming  ifiiianiB*.  This  wss 
'  by  J.  P.  Pottgaie  (Clou.  Mtntw,  v.  30s,  aad  Idt. 
■V.  »S3).  (b)  From  the  same  inftaitnral  accusative  witn 


the  pott-position  -<f9,  meaning  "  to,"  "  for,"  "  in  "  (cf.  qnoMdd  for 
*fi<ain-<fo.  and  Eng.  to,  CL  rm.  ;u)  u  as  fortned  the  ttycMtd  gerund 
agm-di,  "  for  doing."  "  in  doine,"  which  «ra<  t.iken  for  a  Case,  aad 
40  gnve  rise  to  the  ai nivative  and  genitive  ia  -dt^m  .imi  The  form 
in  (till  lives  in  Italian  as  an  indeclinable  preaeat  participiei  The 
oodalaad  paiposive  rocaaionof  •^fappcarintbeiisesof  thegeniad. 
Tbe  aotbotkin  giving  a  fiiDer  aooooflt  oTLatin  morphology  are  tbe 

an*  that  the  reader  imtst  consult 
jfawrfi-^j*^^  i^nthc^^^li«h 

deal  with  inur]>hi.J<jgy. 

III.  Syntax 

The  chief  innovations  of  cvntas  developed  in  Latin  may  now  be 
briefly  aotcd. 
ts,  aoaat. 

(L)  Latin  restricted  the  various  (!ascs  to  more  sharply  defined  uses 
than  cither  Greek  or  Sandtrit;  the  free  use  of  tbe  tntemal  aocnaative 

in  GreA  (e.f.  tSfiir  fioimr,  Tv^tiM  ri  im)  is«r,inceto  l,.ritin.  save  In 
{Metical  imitatioos  of  Grvelf:  and  so  is  the  lri>  H  111  1  i  ilic  Sanskiit 
instrumental,  which  often  covers  aieatting*  capn.-aaed  in  Latin  by 
cum.  ab,  inter. 

(iu)  The  syncretism  of  tbe  Mxalled  ablative  case,  which  combtncs 
the  uses  of  (a)  the  true  ablative  which  ended  in  -4  (O.  Lat.  Arastfdrf) : 
(fr)  the  instrumental  sodativc  f ptiwal  fonas  like  rfesisab,  the  ending 
being  that  of  Sans,  {wdij) :  and  (r )  the  locative  {mit-t.  "  at  nicht  " ; 
itimfr-*,  "  on  the  road."  with  the  ending  of  Greek  IXrll-i}.  The  so- 
called  absolute  construction  is  mainly  derived  from  the  second  of 
these,  since  it  is  regularly  attached  fairly  closely  to  the  .subject  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stand*,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  passive 
partlctph;  most  commonly  deaoles  aa  actioa  performed  an  that 
subject.  But  the  other  no  MMUoee  ttaaot  he  utacethcr  cidttiM 
(orio  soU. "  stamina muOm "xtrnth^fHH*^^ IMpt.ti^ 

the  open  plain 
M-  f"  per!". 

(t.)  The  rich  development  and  fine  disi'riminatian  of  tue  uses  of 
the  stthiuactive  aioed,  espedeUy  (s}  ia  indirect  qucstiooa  fbaicd  oa 
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Mt  tflllly  de  Mould  Vy  the  time 

  .  .  »Mcbplinaeaumfnf«forthe 

Ckeroaun  du  tvu  tis);  W  •ftcr  the  raatiwe  of  eMmti*!  definition 
(urn  M  lum  OMi  iir(Mi)  and  the  circunutAntiai  ohm  ("  at  fuch  a  ttmc 
as  that  ").  The  twt>  u«e»  («)  and  (fr)  with  (r)  the  common  Purpose 
and  Consequcnce-cLiusc*  tpnne  from  the  "  prrrs()i  i  tivr  "  or  "  .inlici- 
patory  "  meaning  of  the  moocT  (</)  Observe  further  its  use  in  sut>- 
ofdinateoUiquecbuiea  (traseUmrquodahtertm,  "  he  i* angry  becau<ie. 
at  kt  Oiierii,  I  went  away  ").  Tnta  and  all  the  u«et  of  the  mood  in 
00110  obliqua  are  derived  partly  from  (d)  and  (jki  and  partly  from 
th*  ^)  Unreal  |u«Mve  of  paat  time  {Nm  «0k  ' 


'Oacltt  I  OM  10  hftve  fCMmedth* 
ottiM  Ml  to  howB,"  or, 


"  You 
to). 

On  this  infrresting  chapter  ol  Latin  ivntax  vc<-  \\  (j. Hale's  "  Cum- 
construaion* "  (CVaWi  Unntrstiy  Studui  tn  Oasncal  PkUoUtCf, 
Ko.  1. 1087-1809). aod  Tkt  AiUutpalcry  Smbjmnctiit IChiavt.  1894)- 

(ii.)  The  tompileK  •jrvtem  of  oratto  obliqua  with  the  Mquerice  of 

Sises  (on  thegfowtkof  the  latter  aee  Conway,  Lny  II.,  Appendix  ii., 
mbrider.  IQOf ). 

(iii  )  The  curious  constnirtion  of  the  gerundive  (arf  eapimdam 
urbfm).  oriinnally  a  |MVscnt  land  future?)  pas-jve  participle,  but  re- 
st net  ed  i  n  i  <  t  umW  bnkcd  witk  the  •0<allcd  gerund  (see  {  J2  I . 
The  use.  but  pNtaMy  Mt  m  IMlMon.  bl  OMM  and 

Umbrian. 

(iv.)  Thi  fliiiimili  iWHf  rtwIWIMWOilt  WIllMlliBllwMl!  I"  n 
■wtlooed  (lj.lv.).  , 

35.  The  chief  authoritlea  for  mt  Miidy  cf  Latin  wntM  tir: 
Brvgmann's  Kunt  ttrtl.  GrammtHk,  vol.  ii.  (see  1  id) ;  liandgraf *s 
BttlBfiiChe  UU.  Syntax  (vol.  ii.  of  the  joint  Hisl.  Cram.,  see  f  J8); 
Hale  and  Buck's  Lalin  Grammar  (see  {  28);  I>raeger's  Ht:inn;(hf 
hi.  Syntax.  3  \-ols,  (Jnd  ai.,  lyeipiig.  iSyS-tSSi).  useful  hut  not 
alw.iys  trustworthy;  the  Latin  sections  in  DelbrOclc's  Verilfuhnule 
Syntax,  bcittj  the  third  volume  of  BruxmaDn'sCniiMfrui  (|  28}. 

IV.  iKFOBTAmw  <»  Gun  Wolos 
afcJUt^WPfwiieat,  biluw  |i>M»irtirn  to  tocribt  the  dmlop- 
mutt  «f  Oe  kncnaflB  fa  to  varfooft  <pOcH  Mllet  briefly 
tte  daU  of  Its  vocabulary  to  Greek,  ifato  h  aflbrds  an  iodka 
•f  tbe  eteadily  increasing  Influence  of  Oieek  life  and  h'teraturc 
upon  the  growth  of  the  youngtr  i'liom,  Corsscn  (/..;/.  Aus- 
sprache,  ii.  814)  pointed  out  four  dititrcnt  st.igcs  in  the  process, 
and  though  iln  y  arc  by  no  means  sh.ir5:»!y  divided  in  time, 
they  do  corrcspiond  lo  different  degrees  and  lands  of  intercourse. 

(ii)  1      llr^l  rl■p^I:M.■nt^  tht;  [ktio-J  of  llic  i-arU  mtcn  ou r -4;  ni  kunie 
with  the  Greek  states,  cspcciaUy  with  tiic  colaoics  in  tiic  south  of 
MMI-fcito*  esMiy  ewyy  «d  aeiicns. 

J  Of^MM^  MeHM,  r9ttnWt 
_  ,  articles  of  Industry  and 

wittT  navigatioa,  as  iw8<i.  laientmm,  purpura, 
aplustre,  nausea.  Words  like  amnrca,  tcaluJa. 
I,  /i;rtirji(.',t  rL-prcMnl  f Jti;ili.irily  with  Gretk 
etjuJiUy  the  mark  of  oJturalization.  To  thetc 
■lav  be  addid  MSmn  of  Kods  or  heroes,  like  ApoUo,  PoUnx  and 
perhapa  AiMMki;  These  all  became  naturalised  Latin  words  and 
«Me  ■■flied  Iqr  tile  phonetic  changes  which  took  pbeofa  |k|  Latin 
dfMr  nay  had  come  Into  it  (cf.  If  9-rf  mfg^  ff)  The 
second  stage  waa  probably  the  mtult  uf  the  closer  nrtaMOMIH  ,re- 
aultittc  from  the  conquei>t  of  -(jutht-rn  It.^ly,  and  the  waia !■  Strily. 
and  01  the  contcroponrv  introduction  of  imitations  of  Gwek  litera- 
ture into  Koin<-,  with  its  numerous  rcfcrrnccs  to  Greek  li(o  ind 
culture.  It  is  marked  by  the  free  use  of  hybrid  forms,  whether  made 

a the  addition  of  Latin  suffixes  to  Greek  stcoM  aa  talkMrim, 
taldfsiir.  tMotOieAmMS,  tfco^tmUiBmt,  ciwtistM  or  of  Greek 
wfiaes  to  Latin  stems  as  pUgipalHu,  ptntmUtti  or  by  d^frmdon, 
as  UUrmcpftArt,  mpparaiuaH:  or  by  composition  as  MMudilaf;. 
fityrttitrae.  /ti'.rrilnlhu,  rrTop>hipaicl.  The  ch.ir.-irter  of  many  of 
llHaeVoed^i  shows  th.U  tfic*_omic  jjtjcln  who  cijincd  them  mL;:->t  ha\  l- 
been  ahk-  to  c.\li  .il.itc  lif-.n  a  (.lir  ksowledjte  of  ioll<i<|iinl  ( .rrt  k  on 
the  [jart  of  a  ronMd<-n!blr  {wrtion  of  their  audionrc.  The  nio>t 
remarkable  instjiice  ui  this  it  supplied  by  the  burlesque  lines  in 
HntMifto.  70*  aeq.),  where  Sagatistio  describe}  bimsHf  aa 
Vaniloqutdorus,  Virginisvendonide^s. 
N^^igiuides,  Aiyatai 


uldaa,N«mM 

iMtipMH,  Noaquamo^hte' 
VOdlilic  idn  geoerany  iaAecMdaoconHng 

(«)  But  srith  Xcdus  (see  bdow)  begins  a  tWrtJ  stage,  in  which  the 
Creek  inflexion  i*  (re<|uently  jweservcd,  t.g.  llrtiDra,  OrtsUn.^  Ci- 
tharrpn;  and  from  this  time  forward  the  pr.irtice  wavers.  Cicero 
gfiifrally  jircfcrfi  the  Latin  case-endings,  drlcndini?.  t.i-,  Ptrateum  as 
acainxt  Ptrarta  {ad  Alt.  siX.  3.  7),  but  not  without  «ome  fluctua- 
tion, while  Varro  take«  the  opposite  nide,  and  prefers  pohnasin  to  the 

*^  •  ■  Taio.   By  this  time  also  y  and  s  were  introdticed,  aiKl 

on  of  the  Greek  aspirate*  by  tk,  ph.  fk,  so  that  words 

t|m  the  Grade  oMid  bt  own  fSdlt^ 


mtmu  tmm  «f  wti^its  aad  measures,  articles  of  Indu 


to  the  Latin  usagp. 


This  Is  eoually  tnie  

which  at  that  period  Ae 

pnxma  of  change  from  pure  aspuates  (as  in  Eng.  ant-htU.  &c.)te 

(See  AmoM  and  Conway.  7w 


in  ilieir 


Lz::n.  4th  cd.,  C.imbridpe. 


fncatives  (hke  Eng  ih  in  Ihtiiy 
Reitorrd  Pronuntialum  ej  Crffi  an<I 
1908,  p.  Ji.) 

id)  A  fourth  stage  is  m.irlrtd  hy  tht>  i  ttc-  of  the  Auju^tan 
poets,  who,  especially  when  wntinj;  i.-.  iT.a.  tiM-i  of  (.n,  <  ori.;:n.i!», 
Ireely  use  the  Greek  inflexiooi,  such  ast  /IrtWri,  Ttihy,  Att,ida, 
Etkut.  ftc  Horace  probably  atways  med  the  Lathi  form  in  bis 
5afim  and  E^utfei,  the  Greek  in  his  Odea.  Later  prose  vritm  for 
the  most  pan  followed  the  example  of  his  CMn.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  in  re^rd  to  these  literary  borrowings  that  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  ui  tMs  foufth  class^  aied  even  ia  the  iiiiiiMwIifiail  foraa 
in  the  prrccdinc  cl*M>  tJw  wofdi  had  twly  aay  BHub  ue  fa 
spoken  Latin. 

V.  Pronitsciation 

This  appears  the  pro[xrr  pLicc  for  a  rapid  sur.cy  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion' of  the  Lalin  Ungujj;<.-.  .i>  sjMjki  n  in  it-,  bi  1  il.i>s 

^7.  CoNSONANls. — ^i.)  Both  paialai.  Urcathcd  pio&ive  c,  pro- 
nounced always  as  k  (eac«»c  that  ia  some  early  inscriptions— 
probably  nooe  much  later,  if  at  aU  later,  than  300  B.C. — the  cluu^ 
actcr  is  used  also  for  g)  until  altout  the  7th  century  after  Christ.  K 
went  out  of  use  at  an  early  pcrio<J,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations 
for  words  in  which  it  had  stood  before  a,  e.(.,  koL  lot  kaUndae.  Q, 
alway*  followed  by  the  consonantal  x,  eiwpt  in  a  few  old  in>tri]>- 
lions,  in  which  it  is  UMnl  for  c  before  the  vowel  u,  e.jt  prqunia.  X, 
an  abbrcvi.uuni  tor  n;  u  i-.,  houc'.ci.  votni'timc*  (•.lUiid.  \'o.(cd 
plosivo  (.  pronounced  as  in,  Lngluh  gone,  but  never  as  in  English 
craibc(oreaboutthe6thooatiifsra(tBrChiist.  Aspirate  A,  the  roMfb 
breathins  as  in  English. 

(ii.)  Patatal.—lhc  consonantal  i,  like  the  English  y;  it  is  only 
in  late  intrriptions  that  we  find,  in  spellincs  tike  Zamuori»,  Ctott, 
any  definiu-  iniiic.ition  of  .1  pronunciation  Uke  thc>  Mnglish^.  The 
precis'  i'.  !!<•  id  thi-  ili.wi^.-  i»  difficult  to  dci<  riiii;)c  (see  Lindsay's 
Lattn  Lant-  p^  especially  as  we  may,  in  isolated  caM;s,  have  before 
us  menelv  a  dialectic  variauon ;  ttx  I'aelicni. 

(iii.)  /LtaenMsf. — r  as  in  English,  but  probably  produced  more 
«ith  the  |x>int  of  the  tongue,  f  similarly  more  dental  than  ia 
Lnslisii.  J  alwaya  breathca  (as  Eng.  ce  in  ite).  s,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  iranscription  of  Greek  words  in  and  after  the  time  « 
Cicero,  as  if:  or  u. 

(iv )  Dtntai. — Breathed.  /  as  in  iLngh'sh.  Voiced,  d  as  w 
English;  but  by  ibe  end  of  ihi  .•■Ii  ciniuiy  Ji  Itc-furi-  a  \-owcl  was 
pronouiMrcd  like  our  j  (cf.  diurnal  and  journal).  Nasal,  a  at  in 
Mclith:  but  (lilB.tha  English  a)  a  guttural  nasal  (ag)  before  a 
gutturat  Apiurcatly  it  ma  vciy  lightly  pronounced,  and  ouily 
TeU  away  before  t. 

(v.)  Labtol. — Breathed,  ^  as  in  English.  Voiced.  6  as  ia 
Enelish;  bul  occavionally  in  inscriptions  of  the  Liter  empire  »  is 
written  lor  h.  fchowifv,;  that  in  s<jmf  M>e»  b  had  alrt.idy  actjuirrd  llic 
fricative  M>und  oi  the  i  ontrrTiponiry  $  (^x:  \  ?4.  111  ).  6  before  a 
-.hup  s  wa»  prono.jiind  p,  /  i;  in  urhi.  .\js,il,  m  .is  in  FniiUsh, 
but  very  ali|hth-  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Spirant, 
s  Uke  the^  Ml  Fseech  «m,  but  later  approximaUMK  to  the  «f  hcaid 
in  some  partaef  GcHMay.  Ed.  Sievtrs.  Crm^M  d^^hsisflMk,  cd.  4, 
p.  I  \j,  «A  a  bbtal  a.  not  (like  the  English  s)  a  nbio-dental  a. 

(vt.)  L^i»-4*iUal. — Breathed  fricau«c/aa  in  Eogliah. 

38,  Vov^T.L^. — d,  {,  as  the  English  M.c«.tt:  0,  a  sound  coming 
nearer  to  Ent;.  aw  th.in  to  En^  u;  <  a  close  Italian  e.  nearly  as  the  a  ol 
Eng.  ntaU,  tt  of  Fr.  pattie.  Jhe  tliort  sound  of  the  vowels  was  not 
always  identical  in  quality  with  the  long  sound,  i  was  pronounced 
as  in  the  French  ikatu,  i  nearly  as  in  Eng.  pull,  I  nearly  »»  ia  pU,i 
•a  hi  dot,  I  nearly  a»  ia  ptt.  The  diphthoogs  were  Mpdaead  by  pn^ 
noundng  in  ra^wl  succession  the  vowels  of  which  tbay  mem  coat* 
po«ed,  according^  to  the  above  scheme.  This  p'ves,  am  aontewhlt 
Lroaiier  titan  osi  in  koust;  eu  like  cu-  in  the  "  ^'ankec  "  pronuociatiOK 
(>(  or  Uke  the  vowel  in /lui  li-ii.:-.lK-i}cd,  with  perhaps  I 
i::or«  approximation  to  the  i  I;i  ir,  a 

:ippiroMmating  to  Eng.  01;  at.  a>  ilic  i  rciKh  oai. 
To  this  it  mould  be  added  that  the  Classical  Associatioa,  actiaf 

'The  crriir.di  for  this  pronunriation  will  be  found  best  stated  in 
ro-itj.iti  (  '  ^','n.'rur.(f  LaUn  (iijo;).  Arnold  and  Conway,  Tkf 

Rfifcrfd  rronunciaiwn  oJGrttk  and  Laitn  (4th  ed.,  Cambridge.  1908); 
and  in  thegnumnarsenttmetated  in  1 38 above,  e^iectally  the  preface 
tovoLl.  ofKoby'sfSnimiMr.  The  duef  points  abotit  r  may  be  briefly 
given  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  evidence,  (i)  In  someirardstM 
letter  following  c  varies  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hnpos^ble  to 
belic\'e  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  depended  npon  this,  f  t- 
dfcumus  and  decimus.  die  from  Plaut.  dfce;  (j)  if  c  was  pronounrrd 
before  r  and  t  otherwix  th.in  f)elore  a,  o  and  u.  it  is  hartl  to  see  why 
*  should  not  have  been  retained  for  the  latter  use;  (O  no  ancient 
writer  gives  any  hint  of  a  varying  pronundation  of  c;  (4)  a  Greek  s 
is  always  transbsented  bv  c,  and^c  by  k;  (5)  Latin  words  containtaf 
e  borrowed  by  Gothic  and  eariy  High  CcRnaa  ai*  ahnys  nek  wfiv 


Diyitized  by  Google 


8S> 


if  ft  flMMdUM  4{[  IaiIb 
Mill  «i  tndW  the  iwoniuic&tk» 
and  oi  in  (m/,  wnindt  n^ich  thty  undi 
.      of  PUmitt  and  probaWy  much  later,  and 
mtetNMcAaw  been  pioveiiw  III*  iHib  ■ 


i9- 


YL  TBLuwDMrAS  nooii»> 

;  Bov  U>  a  survey'  of  the  condition  of  tlie  lutgutg/e 
i  and  in  the  different  autborB,  we  find  t^ 

 .  ivtSLytt  HtsmtuA  la  •  ^uoativt  Inacription 

cm  •  flbdia  «t  IbooA  fmnd  hi  t  tomb  of  tlw  tUi  century  b.c. 
at  Praencste.  It  runs  "  Manios  mcd  flicfhakcd  Numasioi," 
i  e."  Manios  made  mc  for  Xuraa&ios."  The  use  of/  (/*)  to  denote 
the  sound  of  Latin  /  tupplicd  the  explanation  of  the  change  of 
the  symbol  /  from  its  Greek  value  (  =  Eng.  n)  to  its  Latin  value 
/,  and  s!u>nh  ihc  Cliikidian  Greek  aliJ-.jbii  in  process  of  adapta- 
tion to  tlie  needs  o(  Latin  (see  W  Ktiwc).  The  reduplicated 
perfect,  its  3rd  sing,  ending  -td,  the  dative  numilinr  in 
fjJ^  lt  OM  ol  tba  floly  t»o  iwofdbd  eiaavto  ia  Latin),  the 
'•«-  betimB  vpwdt  (|  *5».>)i  ind  Uw  fa  wiai  ma  tban  (kc 
{f  9,  10)  certainly  an  unaccented  syniUa  and  fba  MOIiative 
mcd,  are  all  interesting  marks  of  antiquity.* 

40.  The  ntxt  oldest  fragment  of  continuous  Latin  is  furnished 
by  a  vessel  dug  up  in  ihc  valk-y  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Viminal  early  in  18S0.  Thr  ncswI  is  uf  a  dark  Lrowa  day,  .ind 
consuls  of  three  small  round  pots,  the  sides  of  which  arc  con- 
nected together.  AH  round  thb  voscl  runs  an  inscription, 
la thwa damn, tWgjMMtycqBttowiis,  the  third  written  below; 
Oc  tnSmg  h  ton  itfrt  to  kll,  and  ii  stiU  dearly  legtblci  the 
cbaxacten  inchide  one  sign  not  twlnndht  to  tht  ma  Latin 
alphabet,  namely  q  for  R,  while  the  Mms iwi|Mta IbA  tlia 
Q  has  the  form  of  a  Knj'pa. 
The  inscription  is  as  ioliows: — 

"  Sovcsatdeivo*(|oii9edadlat,adtedcadoeoMabvbmded;asted 
noiai  opetoiteuai 


Ite  imaeal  atyk  «( tl*  viltiiff  and  tte  pboaelie  pKtdiBrillca 

it  Ubiy  certain  that  this  work  mtut  have  been  produced 
B0t  later  thui  300  b.c.  Some  points  in  its  inter]>rrtation  are 
atill  open  to  doubt,'  but  the  rrob.iblc  interpretation  is — 

"  Ocoa  iurat  tlie  (or  iurant  ilii)  qui  me  mitut  («r  mittant)  ne  in  te 

•  ~He(ortbey)  whodinatdinebtoditlieiodtCfayMidfcr' 

ing)  that  Proserpine  tball  nM  be  kind  to  thee  nnleaa  thou  wilt 
make  terms  with  (or  "lor")  Opctm  Tbeaias  (?).  Duenos 
made  me  afdait  MatMH^  bBt.lct  BO  ffffl  U  to  DMaM  M  B)r 

account." 

41.  Between  these  two  inscriptions  lies  in  point  of  date  the 
fiuaota  stde  diacovcred  in  the  Forum  in  1899  (G.  Boni,  Nolh. 
4.  tesri.  May  i8g^.  flic  Vpptr  baU  had  been  cut  off  in  order 
to  Mate  way  ior>««»|»voaait  car  MactatopablodM  (known 
10  uttecdogliis  tf  tbe  ii<trr  Ip^lr)  OB  tbe  alto  <d  the  cindtiwn. 
Just  to  the  north-east  of  the  Forum  In  front  of  the  Senate  House. 
The  inscription. was  written  lengthwise  along  the  (pyramidal) 
stele  from  foot  to  a(>ct,  but  with  the  altem.iJc  lines  in  reverse 
directions,  and  one  line  not  on  the  full  face  any  one  of  the  four 
sides,  but  up  .1  roughly-flattened  fifth  ^ide  miiie  by  slighily 
broadening  one  of  the  angles.  No  single  Kntence  is  complete 
and  the  mutilated  fragments  have  ^VCD  tfw  to  ft  lAokncillBTe 
af  oMjaetuial  **  ratontiaaa." 

,  »  • 

B  tint  published  by  He1b%  and  Dflmmter  in 

 afMTAw  dmxkm  onhM.  Inst.  Rom.  ii.  40:  mnce  in 

CJJ^  xiv.  4135  and  Conway,  llalic  Dial.  280.  where  other  refer- 
ancea  will  be  found. 

■  Xllis  InKription  wa?  fir«t  piihlishc<l  by  Drcsvl.  Annali  deW  I  ml. 
Arthttl.  R»mano  (iSSnl.  p.  it,H,  .in.l  -incc  then  by  a  nnjrii  nilc  of 
eomm^nfatof*.  The  view  of  ihe  inscripiion  a*  a  cor»c,  tr.in^latin^-  3 
(.reck  rtirsini^-rurmuUi,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  w,i«  rirst 
put  furwaid  by  K.  S.  Conway  in  the  AmericM  Jeunwi  oj  i'hiioioty. 
*•  ONnk  4M:  *ee  fufther  hl«  commentary  Jiaiie  DiaUcU,  p. 
aaBaUEe  than  G.  Hempl.  Tfant.  Anur:  PkiUI.  Auot.  xxxiii. 


It  &  Comny  cgouniaed  It  fai  eomnay  with  F.SInttwrh  in 
1903  (cf.  Us  artkle  in  Vollrafiller't  JakrtsStrkll,  vi.  453),  and  the 
only  words  that  can  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain  arc  reiet 

iregi)  on  face  >,  kalatorem  and  ienxmenla  on  (ace  3,  and  ioutstod 
iiuto)  on  face  4.*  The  date  may  be  nid  to  be  fixed  by  the  variation  of 


the  sign  (ormbetwcen  Hi  ami  yV\  (witho  for  r)  and  other  alphabetic 
UKgest  the  5tn  t-cntury  B.C.   It  has  been  suggested 
also  that  the  reason  lor  the  destruc  tion  of  ilie  stele  and  the  rrpave- 


indications  which  sukk 


ment  may  have  been  either  (1 )  the  pollution  of  the  cofnitiuin  by  the 
GaHkl  iaasriao  af  JPO  B.C.,  all  traces  of  which,  on  their  departure, 
coidd  bebaatiaaMvad  by  a  repaying ;  or  perhaps  more  probably, 
the  Aumatan  restofatiaw  GSiMdnicaka.  Jakrtskeft  d.  OtUrr.  Uaitui, 
1903,  vi.  iM  ft.).  (R.  S.  C.) 

4?.^  Of  the  earlier  long  insrriptions  the  most  important  would  be 
the  Columna  Rottrata.  or  column  ct  Gatus  Duilius  (^.r.),  erected  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthagini-ins  in  2(10  ii.c,  but  for 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  sutlcrcd  from  the  hands  of  rrttorvrs. 
The  shape  of  the  letter*  pbiniy  shows  that  the  iiiNcrip'tion,  as  wc 
have  it,  waa  cat  in  the  time  cf  the  cnipiiv.  Hence  Ritsdil  aad 
Mommaen  pointed  oat  that  the  language  waa  modified  at  the  laaa 
time,  and  that,  althoitth  many  arcluisms  have  been  retained,  fooie 
were  falaely  introduceJ,and  others  replaced  by  more  modem  forms. 
The  most  noteworthy  features  in  it  arc — C  always  written  for  G 
(Cbskt sini^lc  for  double  con»onant»  {(iaiti-cltusei),  d 
retained  in  the  ablative  i»  atlod  marid),  o  for  ■  in  inflexions 
airflictoul »«3^|MwQ,  #  far  <  |mmsm-imm6*w,  tsemtt^ 


txemit) :  tbeae  the  first  k  Bfofafahr  an  affected  archaism.  G 
having  been  introduced  some  tsta  btiiw  tha  assumed  date  of  the 
ittacripdoa.  On  the  other  hand,  «•  law  fneda  where  we  should 
have  expected  pnida;  no  final  coniOMnti  are  dropped;  and  the 
forms  -tt,  -tis  and  -is  for  the  accusative  plural  are  inten.K,uit:t'd 
capriciously.  The  doubta  beaoe  adsiag  nredude  iJic  poaaiUlity  OL 
r  _    _     -onfidenoa  oa  a^dMGalor Ae  amaaf  tba  iaaiiiMi  la 


aiatia 


using  it  with  con£ 
the  3rd  century  B.C. 

43.  Of  unaucstsOMblat 

St$pionum  Eiotia,  inaeribad  on  saBneeaSab  toaod  in  ihejMawMnt 

of  the  Sdpioa  outside  the  Capene  gate  (CiJj  L  33).  The  c«^ucft 
of  the  family  whose  epitaph  has  been  preserved  is  L.  Comenus  ScipM 
BarbatuD  (ron<iul  298  B.C.),  the  latest  C.  Cornelius  Scipio  HispamiB 
(praetorin  i_ig  B.C.);  but  tture  arc  gL>ij<i  r<-,i-i>n»  for  believing  witb 
Kitschl  that  the  epitaph  ol  the  first  w.is  not  contemporary,  but  waa 
somewhat  later  than  that  of  his  son  (consul  359  B.C.).  This  last  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  any  length  of  Latia 
aad  it  waa  WlktM  at  Rome;  It  runs  as  folbws:— 

ploimme .  oeacntioot .  rtMMtl  * 
.  futse  .  uiro  Inrwwai] 

   ^     .   tlioa  .  barbati 

cvlnsol .  cenfor  .  aidilis  .  hie  .  fuet  a  \fmd  tos] 
hele  ■  cepit  .  rorsi.  a  .  alcriaquc  .  urbejml 
<t(|det .  tempesiaicbus.  aide  .  mercto{^  vclam]. 
The  archaisms  in  this  laacription  are — (i)  the  retentkm  of  0  for  ■ 
in  the  inflexion  of  both  aouna  and  verbs;  (3)  the  diphthongs  «f 
(••iMcr  m)  and  «»  («btcr  m):  (3)  •«<  for  -il,  ktc  for  hu,  and  -ebm 
lar«ihit:.(4)'iiM-foriM;and  (5)  the  dropping  of  a  final  m  in  every 
case  CNCept  ia  Lmei»m,  a  variation  which  is  a  marked  eharacteristic 
of  the  language  of  this  period. 

44.  The  oldest  specimen  of  the  Latin  languaRe  preserved  to  us 
in  any  literary  source  is  to  l>c  found  in  two  fragments  of  the  Carmina 
SaKaria  C^arro,  Dt  fi«x-  vii.  36,  37),  and  one  in  Terentianus 
Sealing  bnt  they  an  unfortunately  so  corrupt  aa  to  ghw  m  KMli 


real  fauormatioo  (see  B.  Maorawbrccher,  GsrariaMM 

reti<iui<u,  Lcipitg,  1894;  C.  Henml.  Ammean  PkiU.  Aacu 
Transactfons,  xxxl,  1900,  18^).  Rather  better  evidence  is  supplied 
in  the  Carmen  Fratrum  Artaltunt,  which  was  found  In  I77fi  enf;r.-i\fd 
on  one  of  the  nunirruus  taWeti  rixording  tiae  ttan^iifti'ins  <rl  ihe 
college  of  the  Arval  Ijrothers,  dug  up  on  the  wte  of  their  grove  by 
the  Tiber,  $  m.  fiuni  tlx-  city  uf  KMiiie;  but  this  also  faiu  bet  n  m 
corrupted  in  its  oral  tr.^dition  that  even  its  general  meaning  is  by 
00  means  clear  (C./.L.'  i.  28;  Jordan,  KrU.  Beitratr,  pp.  303-311). 

45.  The  text  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (451-450  B.C.),  if  preserved 
in  its  integrity,  would  have  been  Invaluable  as  a  record  of  anttqttt 
Latin;  but  it  is  known  to  us  only  in  quotations.  R.  SchoeO; 
whose  edition  and  commentary  (Ldps'g,  1866)  is  the  most 
complete,  notes  the  following  traces,  among  others,  of  an  archaic 
•yntax:  (1)  both  the  subject  and  the  ebjact  of  the  verb  are  oftea 
left  to  be  understood  from  tba  caotot,  Af .  M<  II  aafMfasatoa^ 
igitur,  em  capilo;  (2)  the  impetallvfe  ia  mad  cvn  fori 
"  si  volct.  plus  f'.-.to,"  "  if  he  choose,  he  may  givei 
(3)  the  subjunctive  is  apparently  never  used  in  conditional, 

•The  m'o5.t  imrxirtant  writings  upon  it  are  those  of  Domenico 
Conparetti.  Iscrii.  artaita  dei  Fan  Atmtsto  (Florence- Rome,  1900); 

gives  a  Cronaea  ddia  Htntmrnt  in  a  series  of  very  useful  articles  in 
the  Ripista  dt  iltrh  aaMea  (Mca^na.  1900  and  1901).  Skutach's 

ina^li 
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m£r  hi  final  rr***^  bol  tke  tatm  pcrftet  ii  coaunon;  (4) 
<h»  oottiiedaa  betmcn  MUtiRCMli  «l  the  liivtet  kiad.  and 
n»aM.  ninM%«f 
of  f ofiB  wbA  flHntaSf 

««■/.  Later  and  Ic^5  cl.i borate  cfli'tion*;  arc  confaincti  in  Fpnles 
Iwis  A\'ma«(,  by  Bruns-MommM.ii-Graclcnwi;z  (iSqj);  and 
P.  Gir.\rd,  Tciks  dc  droiL  ram^iin  (1.^95). 

.  46.  Turning  now  to  the  language  oi  literature  we  may  groap 
the  Latia  authors  as  follows: — » 

'*  I.  Atte^lasskai  (140-80  B.C.). — Naevius  (?  169-104),  Pbutiu 

II.  aassical—CoUem  Age  (80  b.c.-a.d.  14).— Vano  (ii6-»8), 
Ckcro  (106-44),  Lucretitu  (w-sj),  Caesar  (ioj-44),  Catullus 
(«7-?  47),  Sallust  (86-34).  VirgU  (70-10),  Horace  (65-«),  I'ro- 
pertius  (?  50-  ?),  TibuUus  (?  54-?  18),  Ovid  (43  b.c  -a.d.  18), 
IJvy  (S9  B  c  -A  D  18). 

m.  CUuiUal— saver  Alf  (aj>.  14-180).— Vctlcius  (?  ig  b c- 
?  A.D.  jj),  M.  Seneca  (d.  e.  A.D.  30),  Persius  ( j  j  o.'),  rctronius 

aM),  Locan  (39-65),  L.  Seneca  (d.  kJ>.  6s),  I'linius  major 
-J**t  W)»  Martial  (40-101),  Quintilian  (47-118),  Pliny  the 
t^ugK  (61-?  I  m),  Tadtw  (?  60-i  iiDi  Jwrcml  (?  47*?  iM$ 
Watnmba  (75-xAa)>  FMato  («.  «»*i7o). 

47.  Naetita  «mI  PImMm.— -Ib  Naevfos  ne  ind  aitfaabns 
proportionally  madi  more  Bumeroas  than  in  Flautus,  cspcdaHy 
in  the  retention  of  the  original  length  (if  \  <iv,  1  U,  and  early  forms 
of  inflexion,  such  as  the  genitive  in  -lij  and  the  ablative  in  -d. 
The  number  of  arch.ilc  words  prt-vrvcd  is  perhaps  due  to  iho  f.ict 
that  ao  large  a  proportioa  o(  his  infpaeau  have  been  preserved 
ooly  by  the  graflUiMlu^«l»ciUdth«lortk«<qrai|NBpQM 
•fopltiaing  these. 

CM  lii  Imfniir  of  Plaattu  inqMCtMt  hUtm  htm  already 
ben  mwntimwd  (H  wo-it^i  for  toaow  fcaml  <toamrhiif» 

4I.  Emntus.—The  language  of  Ennius  deserves  espedal  study 
bccaillt  of  the  immense  influence  which  he  exerted  fn  fixing  the 
literary  style.  He  first  established  the  rule  th.it  in  htxamctcr 
verse  all  vowels  followed  by  two  ton^^jruris  (i  xk  [it  in  the  c.i^c 
of  a  mute  and  a  U<liiid),  or  a  tiuuLlc  luniunant,  must  Ik-  trciti  d 
as  lengthened  by  positioB.  The  number  of  varying  quanutics 
is  also  much  diminished,  Md  tfie  cMoD  of  final  -m  becomes  the 
nik.  tikou^  apt  wdwiitciimitiOBt  ObthtatlitfbiBdbe  very 
iwiaiwli  RUfaa  tb»  criilad  kactk  «f  vcriMi  trmiiMtinBs 
UtlU,  faciH)  and  of  nominatives  In  <r  and  a,  and  cMoi  final 
y  before  an  initial  consonant.  In  declension  lie  never  nsn  -oe 
as  the  genitive,  but  -ii;'  or  -us;  the  older  ar.  1  ;  !i<irt<  r  f  rm  <;f  -he 
gen.  plur.  is  -urn  in  common;  obsolete  forms  of  pronouns  art- 
used,  as  mis,  oUi,  sum  (»eum),  tas,  Mt,  sapsa;  and  in  verbal 
inflexion  there  are  old  forms  like  ffMirlmMr({  i^),Jiiimus  (§  17.  vi ), 
ftk^  (cf.  f  5,  iv.).  Some  expetimenu  in  the  way  of  tmesis 
(lW»CW  mmiiamil  bnun)  and  apocope  (dttum  domus  aliisoHum 
mi,  9$fkt4t  hrttfiwa  gau)  were  baiv^  tegaidcd  as  faUures, 
ndMvarcantiBitoiMlaiB.  Hfc  lymw  it  <f«^i*  »ad  ti»igi»i> 
farwaid,  wfth  tlie  ooeasfood  pleOBiMW  <f  •  nde 

jtiOCtiona  arc  comparatively  rare.  From  this  time  forward  the 
literary  language  of  Rome  parted  company  with  the  popular 
dialect.  Even  to  the  clai:.iLa]  writers  Latin  was  in  a  certain 
sense  a  dead  bnguogc.  Its  vocabulary  was  not  identical  with 
that  of  ordinary  life.  Now  and  again  a  writer  would  lend  new 
vifour  to  his  style  by  phrases  and  oonstruclioos  drawn  from 
iMBcIf  speech.  Bui  on  the  wbole,  and  in  evcr-incrauing 
■WWW,  tba  laaguaiB  of  lUenout*  vh  tim.  haguif$  «|  tbe 
•dkoali»  adkptcd  to  lon^  maddb.  He  fWoiBa  oncnt  «f 
Italian  speech  is  almost  lost  to  view  with  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  reappears  clearly  only  in  the  semi-barbarous  products  of 
the  early  Romance  literature. 

40.  Pactaiut,  Atcius  and  I.ucUius. — Pacuvius  is  noteworthy 
eipedaJly  for  bis  attempt  to  introduce  a  free  use  of  compounds 
after  the  fashion  of  tbe  Creek,  which  wen  felt  b  the  clutical 

>For  fafthar  iaIaaMiliM  ai 
aad  L*tn  UmAtvaa, 


of  the  tate 


tiOMK  to  be  nnsoited  to  tbe  genhis 
censures  severely  his  line — 
Nerci  lepandtfosuufli  iaoankminn  1 
Acdns,  though  probably  tbe  gmtHttff  Ika  T 

is  only  preserved  in  comparatively  unimportant  fngmcnt8> 
We  know  that  he  paid  much  attention  to  grammar  and  ortho- 
grapby;  and  his  language  is  much  more  finished  than  that  of 
Ennius.  It  shows  no  marked  archaisms  of  form,  unless  the 
infinitive  in  -icr  is  to  be  accounted  su^h. 

Ludlius  furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  period, 
free  from  tbe  restraints  of  tragic  diction  and  the  imitation  of 
Gfeehoejgbab.  Vntetanat^thafMtarpaitof  hiftli«aMiil» 
aiapiiBuWdaalf  lqr*iiMi»«>Ai»<ilwaetattii<^^ 
corrupt;  but  thiy  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the  hstke  of  tbe  critfcina 
passed  by  Horace  on  his  carelem  and  "  muddy  "  diction.  The 
urbcniliis  which  is  with  one  accord  conceded  to  him  by  ancient 
critics  seems  to  indicate  that  his  style  was  free  from  the  taint  of 
provinri.il  I.atinity,  and  it  may  be  regarded  xs  rcpro<lucing  th^ 
language  of  educated  circles  in  ordinary  life;  the  numerous 
Graedsms  and  Greek  quotations  with  which  it  abounds  show  tbe 
familiarity  of  liis  readers  with  the  Creek  language  and  literataie. 
Varro  ascribes  to  hlmtitepaeiktfnusdUemii,  the  di^tinguilMBg 
featniw  of  which  wei«  wwailiii  and  tiOtaiiat,  Benceitappm 
that  kb  BiimMWia  udMluiia  woe  retarded  aa  ao  my  it- 
esmirtatt  wtth  gnoe  and  precision  of  diction.  But  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Vam  was  himself  something  of  an  arcb^zer, 
and  also  that  the  grammarians'  quotations  n-.ay  bring  this  aspect 
too  much  into  prominence.  Lucilius  shares,  with  the  comic  poets 
the  Uic  of  many  pkbei.ui  exjirei'iions,  the  love  for  diminutives, 
abstract  terms  and  wcrds  of  abuse;  but  occasionally  he  borrows 
Axtm  tbe  more  elevated  style  of  Ennius  forms  like  simUu  ( « tlmul), 
Hoenu  (onon),  Jacul  (  —  facile),  and  the  genitive  in  -if,  and  hO 
ridicula  the  contemporary  tragedians  for  their  xOtmatia,  their 
hiih-^owB  dktim  and  Miqmptiatia  ntrfia,  whkh  make  the 
dmacten  tdk  "aal  Wm  mm  bat  Hho  portants,  flying  winged 
snakes."  In  his  ninth  book  be  discusses  questions  of  grammar, 
and  gives  some  interesting  facta  as  to  tbe  tendencies  of  the 
language.  For  instance,  when  he  ridicules  a  prador  urbcnus 
for  calling  himself  prctor,  we  see  already  the  intruiion  of  the 
rustic  degradation  of  iic  intoc,  which  afterwards  became  universal. 
He  shows  a  great  command  of  technical  laasuafe,  and  (partly 
o««B|totteBalanaf  thalnpMnls)  <ni|  liarmiM  «• 


50.  CUoL— Tbe  tzcatbe  of  Cato  tbe  elder,  Ik  n 

would  have  affotdcd  invaluable  material,  but  it  has  unfortunatdjr 
come  down  to  us  in  a  teal  greatly  modcnuzed,  which  is  more  of 
inli  rt-st  from  the  point  of  view  of  liii  r.iturc  than  of  language. 
\Vc  tiud  in  it,  however,  instances  of  the  accusative  with  u.lt,  of 
the  old  imperative  prcf/'unino  and  of  the  fut.  sub.  scrrassis, 
frokibusis  and  such  interesting  subjunctive  constructions  as 
daU)  hubus  bibcnt  omnibus,  "  give  all  the  oxen  (water)  to  drink." 

51.  Crotntk  ^  Latin  Prou.—h.  is  unfortunately  impoMiblr  lo 
trace  the  growth  of  Latin  pme  dicUoB  tbiOHgb  Ua  several  I 

wiUiUisaMMckaiaaiawiathieaMflftPectqf;.  TbeL^.  

of  tha  earlier  tatin  pnae  wrftcia  ara  too  aauty  for  us  to  be 

a!;!c  to  say  with  certainty  when  a.Td  how  a  formed  prose  style 
was  crc.^tc"d.  Out  the  impulic  to  it  was  uiiJuubitdly  given  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  oratory.  The  earliest  orators,  like 
Cato,  were  diiiinguiikhcd  for  strong  common  sense,  biting  wit 
and  vigorotu  language,  rather  than  (or  any  graces  of  style;  and 
probably  penooal  auctoritas  was  of  far  more  account  than  ibetoric 
both  in  thelaw  couns  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  pcofile.  Tbe 
fattpBMkapaak<r,aiCcyiijattoacaa»i^ 
aiyla  mA  alahaaato  peifadt  was  M*  AaaidHtti  Idcpidfla  ^RdBO, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.*  On  his  model  the  Gracchi 
and  Carbo  fashioned  themKlvcs,  and,  if  wc  may  judge  frcm  the 
fragments  of  the  orations  of  (".  Uracchus  which  arc  previr^ed, 
there  were  few  traces  of  archaism  remaining.  A  more  perfect 
example  of  the  urbititas  at  which  good  speakers  aimed  was 
supplied  by  a  famous  speech  of  C.  Fanaius  against  C.  Gracchus 
*  Oeao  also  icfcn  to  certain  mrtfia  iMmwmtl  iheaaa  of  Sci|d» 
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vhich  Gccro  cton3^c^crc<^  the  best  oration  of  the  time.  No  small 
p^rt  of  the  urbanitas  consistctl  in  a  conrct  urban  pronunciation; 
and  the  standard  of  (his  was  found  in  the  lanKuaCeaf  tl>9VNBM> 
of  the  vfipa  citsscs,  tuch  as  LacKA  and  Conidte. 

b  tbe  eailiest  contbiuiMB  pmc  work  vUdl  wwwfw  to  us 
flw  taut  boofa  Dt  UUHHn  Htmuitmit  ted  tMe  totnage 
dicAcfy  dmost  fMhtbifiAteMB  ftoBi  Qnt  of  dfcfo.  TIirs  bos 
been  mtirh  disrussion  as  to  the  authfinhip  of  ihis  work,  now 
commonly,  without  very  convinring  reasons,  ascribed  to  Q  Corni- 
ficius;  but,  among  the  numerous  arguments  whirh  provr  ihai 
it  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  Cicero,  none  has  been  ailduccd 
of  any  importance  drawn  from  the  th.irji  tor  ol  the  language 
It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  not  only  is  the  style  m  itself 
perfectly  finished,  but  the  treatment  o(  the  subject  of  style, 
docKfiff  (iv.  It.  17),  tlww*  the  palM  which  h»i  tkmdy  been 
given  to  the  qodidoo.  Tto  wttm  lay*  &omm  ihM  chui  te- 
iMiiJua  (1)  rfu|«i<fc,  {•yumtmlk  tad  <|>  iifmttt.  limdat 

ism5.  and  rxptanatio,  clearness,  the  employiBcnt  of  fanuUaraiul 
ap(>ropria(e  cxprr:>sions.  The  second  denuuuls  a  proper  arrange* 
ment,  hiatus,  alliteration,  rhyme,  the  repetition  or  displacement 
of  words,  and  too  long  sentences  are  all  to  be  eschewed.  Dignity 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  lanp4agr  .ir..l  i  f  scntimiTt  1. 

5«.  CkancUristia  oj  Lattn  Frose.—Heaoo  wc  sec  that  by  the 
thnof  OetloLntiapnN  was  fully  defslaptd.  Wemay,  there- 
tao  to  BOtipe  the  characteiktie  tpialitift  of  the 
st  'll*  MH  pofect  stasB.   The  Latin  oitki  wsm 
I  Mlf  BBBKlwii  <<tfae  twKd  OMmUm  h 
thri^  owi 

tipon  the  stately  and  dignified  mo\'enKnt  of  the  Latin  period, 
and  uses  for  Cicero  the  happy  epithet  of  tir«icrtus.  He  allows 
to  the  Creeks  grctio,  but  claims  potenlia  for  his  ow  ;i  loint  ryim-:i. 
Quiiitiiian  10.  37  seq.)  concedes  to  Greek  mure  cujilx  ny  ami 
Varirr)  b"'h  <il  vex alu.il :on  and  of  attcnl,  tic  admits  thai 
l^tin  words  arc  harehcr  in  sound,  ami  often  less  happdy  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  varying  shades  of  nacaoing.  But  he  too 
4riaian  "  power  "  as  the  distingiiiahiBg  auk  nC  his  own  language. 
Kcble  thought  nuy  be  csRiedoC  fey  IboMQUiWu  harmony  and 
wbtkom  of  G«Mk  dietiMi  hii  aMatfynoi  onnt  Aim  U,  lulncM 
and  of  fdw  M  tkv  aie  not  to  bt  jbcKMB  «a -the  field. 
The  Greek  authors  are  like  lightly  raovinc  skJflai  the  Romans 
Spread  wider  sails  and  are  wafted  by  stronger  brecza,  hence 
the  dtvpt  r  Waters  fcuil  ihcm.  It  i>  n^;  t'l.it  i!i<.-  I. at  . 11  language 
fails  to  r<  -.ix*n'l  to  the  calL.  made  upon  it.  Lutrttiui  and  Cicero 
concur,  it  is  true,  in  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  ihcir  native 
language;  but  this  was  only  because  they  had  bad  no  prede- 
Oiasors  in  the  task  of  adapting  it  to  philosophic  utterance, 
OBd  the  long  life  of  Latin  technical  terms  like  quiiJilas,  sfn^ics, 
MHUtSf  ratio,  shows  how  well  the  need  was  met  when  it  aro^e. 
H.  AJ.  Munro  has  said  admirably  of  this  vtry  ptriod  — 

"The  living  Latin  for  all  the  hither  fi  rn  ,  df  1 . mimhition,  both 
prone  and  vrr<ie.  wa<  a  f.ir  rn-l'!cr  laiv.'u  i.  i  <h  in  t' c  living  Creek. 
During  the  loiii:  (•crifi'l  (.".n.'ci.m  (i'L--i.nii:ii  ■  .1111!  literary  glory, 
frotn  Homer  to  Dcmusthenes.  all  tbc  numlt^Ul  iorins  uf  (Xiciry  and 
prow  which  were  inwntcd  ooc  after  the  other  were  bvougbt  to  such 
exquisite  perfection  that  their  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  language 
were  never  afterward*  rivallad  by  Latin  or  any  other  people.  But 
hardly  had  Drmosthcnca  and  Ari»totle  ceased  to  live  when  that 
Attic  which  had  been  gradually  formed  into  such  a  noble  instrument 
of  thought  in  the  hand*  of  Ari^tollhanc*.  Euripides.  Plato  and  the 
orators,  and  hiH  -iip<'rscf!cd  for  k<  rural  use  alt  (he  other  dialects, 
became  at  the  •^\tvr  i  in-  the  bngua>;e  of  the  civilized  worlil  and  was 
tuiclicn  with  a  mortal  decay.  .  .  .  Epicurus,  who  was  bom  in  the 
•MM  year  as  Menander,  writes  a  harsh  iargoa  that  d<x's  n»t  deserve 
to  be  called  a  style:  and  others  of  whose  writings  anvthing  i*  Ud 
entire  or  in  frBgneitta,hiMa(tens  and  philosophers  alike,  I'ulyhiuv 
Chrysippus,  I*hUodeinas,  ate  ttnle  if  any  better.  When  Cirero  deiKn^ 
to  trsniuta  any  of  their  sentences,  sec  what  grace  and  life  ho  InsiiK 
into  their  cluiasily  cxpres>ed  thouKhts.  hoi*  ..jii--t> mi;  lo  ihi-  ear  and 
ta.stc  arc  the  periods  of  Livy  when  he  i?  pulling;  inin  l„iim  (he  heavy 
and  uncouth  clauses  of  Polybitu  !  This  may  explain  what  Cicero 
mean*  when  at  one  time  be  gives  to  Greek  the  prrfcfenrr  over 
Latin,  at  another  to  Latin  over  Creek:  in  reading  Sophiicles  ur 
Plato  be  could  acknowledge  their  unrivalled  exretienre;  in  tran^- 
htiac  Paaattiua  or  Philodcnus  he  would  feet  bis  o«n  immeasurable 


CDmUned  wltfe  the 


p. nil  ity  nf  I'lphthongs  and  the  consequent  monotf>ny  of  vociSiiaf 
tion,  and  the  uniformttyof  the  accent,  lent  a  weight  and  dignity  of 
movement  to  the  l«n(piln» which  wdl  .suited  the  nuiooal  grentat. 
The  prediton  of  fraamatkal  rules  and  the  entire  afasaict  ol 
dialectic  fbnm  {torn  the  written  btentufc  contributed  to  nMintaia 
the  daoacMrof  «niiy  wfakh  mmfccd  the  Room  npdiBcwcrai* 
paredwldnbenmlifplidty  of  Onatffaiea.  ItwrnemoriMdhy 

Francis  B.icon  that  artistic  and  imaginative  nations  indulgefndljf 
in  verbal  compounds,  pr.-ictical  nations  in  simple  concrete  ternn. 
In  thii  ri  ix'ct,  t<xi,  Lttin  contrasts  with  Creek.  The  attempts 
niKli.'  by  5-iimc  of  the  earlier  poets  to  imlulge  in  novel  compounds 
u  IS  flit  to  1*0  out  of  iiarmony  with  the  Kenius  of  the  language. 
Composition,  thougli  necessarily  employed,  was  kept  withio 
narrow  limits,  and  the  words  thus  produced  have  a  sharply 
deinad  inMiidn.  wholly  unlike  the  poetical  vagnenm  of  somo 
ofthoGMkOMBpouada.  Tbevocah«Jaryolthehu)guaflB,thou^ 
MMMiiaDMmlaihAMtfaMto  tlnaeiitacOHdMKewiih  pracliEol 
iieedi,«w»  lUtly  emfcliwl  by 'the  prodtids  of  a  sponuoeana 
creativcness.  In  literature  tbfe  taste  of  the  educated  town 
circles  gave  the  law;  and  these,  traineil  in  the  study  of  the  Greek 
ma.slers  of  style,  required  siTmcthing  which  should  reproduce 
for  them  the  harmony  of  the  Greek  period.  Happily  the  oraiors 
»  ho  ^  ivc  form  to  Latin  prose  were  able  to  meet  the  lltBUad 
without  departing  from  I  be  spirit  of  their  own  language.* 

$i.  Cittn  and  Caesar — To  Cicero  especially  the  Romaw 
oood  tho  woliminn  of  what  was  possible  to  their  ''■"g^'flU 
ia  the  Mqr  of  MtiMk  fintsh  of  style.  He  rcprescnu  a  protcal 
•k      aM  tho  iaaw  tine  VMMk  tho  fgiitfde  e£.lhe  ^Mmv 


into  Rome,  and  the  *'  JaiVMi  of  spurious  and  partial  culture  " 
in  vogue  among  the  Roman  pupils  of  the  Asiatic  rhetoricians. 
His  essential  service  was  i.;>  ln'.e  caught  the  lone  and  style  of 
iliu  true  Roman  urijiiilin,  and  10  have  fixed  it  in  extensive  and 
•.■.idily  fLad  sfH'tthcs  and  treatises  as  the  liiial  model  of  clas:iLal 
prose.  The  iiiilucncc  ol  Caesar  was  wholly  in  the  same  direction, 
iiis  cardinal  priiKipIo  WM  that  every  new-fangled  and  a/Iccted 
cxprc»sion,  from  whatever  quarter  it  miglil  come,  should  be 
avoided  by  the  writer,  as  rocks  by  the  mariner.  IlisownMjdo 
for  itnifhtlbrwatd  ainplidijr  and  -pMriw  bu  jwvec  hem  tm* 
pasted;  and  tt  la  ool  witDout  fidl  itaaoB  tnat  Goeio  «jid  Cioax 
arc  regarded  as  tbe  models  of  classical  prose.  But,  while  they 
fixed  the  type  of  the  best  Latin,  they  did  not  and  could  not  alter 
Us  csaetili.i!  '.r.i'.  liT,  In  subtlety,  in  muvi -' ivi  .•h  '-.t,  in  n:,!:iy- 
sided  firati  aiiJ  vcriatdiiy,  it  rcmailtcd  far  luicriur  lo  the  Greek. 
Uut  fur  di;:niiy  and  force,  for  cadence  and  rhythm,  for  cIcaUBCSI 
and  precision,  ihc  best  Latin  prose  remains  unrivalled. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  grammar  or  \ixabulary  oi 
Cicero.  His  language  is  universally  taken  at  the  normal  type  of 
Latin;  and,  as  hitherto  the  history  of  tlo  Immmp  fees  been 
traced  by  nurkingdiffci«nc»lremUauuc^WlMSUBeawthod 
may  be  followed  for  whet  vmrihni 

54.  Varro,  "  the  most  leaned  a(  the  endentat'*  e  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  sceins  to  have  rejected  the  periodic 
rhyninii..al  tylcof  Cicero,  and  to  have  fallen  back  upon  a  more 
ar<  haic  sttuctare.  Mominscn  says  of  one  passage  "  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  arc  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  nhtivc  like 
dead  thrushes  on  a  siring."  But,  in  spite  (some  would  ^ay, 
bccauM)  of  his  olJ-fashioiicd  tendencies,  his  language  shows 
great  vigour  and  spirit  In  his  Mcnippcan  satires  he  intentionally 
made  free  use  of  plebeian  expressions,  while  rising  at  timi  . 
a  real  ^pace  and  sbowiiv  often  fresh  bumoar.  ISsimAbt  DciU 
tbuSat,  in  the  form  of  t  dhloca^  h  tbe  nost  agreeible  o(  Ui 
works,  and  where  tbe  nature  of  hb  sol^jcct  allMv  fl  dMie  b 

1  The  atody  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Cfaonbe.  Cfc  of  the  kut  teed 
(rvf  hiW  ibwnl  aylhbh^s  of  a  period  m  difTcrvnt  Lathi  autfcon.  has 
been  nmaHeaoly  developed  in  the  last  three,  ycai%  and  te  el  the 
liiktKe«l  importanre  for  the  criticism  of  Latin  prose.  It  is  only 
|ii>s»il''.c  to  refer  t  i  rii.  7irli:  -ki\  /'j;  C'auif![efrlz  in  Cifrro'i  titiUn 
(St.  Petcr-hurx.  I'/i^).  rcvicweil  by  A.  C.  Clark  in  Claaical  RrTtr:i; 
i(;o5.  (V  it<\.  anil  !(i  h  Skutsch's  important  comments  in  Vollm<>ller't 
Jakmienchten  uber  du  ForUthrttU  4«r  romutmk€9  PhMot**  (190S) 

fas 
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tni^ch  vivjciiy  and  dramatic  pict\jrr5<;;Ucne*s,  *ahou^li  liic 
|irL.Lii:i  -iTi-  [KiA3ij;ily  (ivcn  io  a  icrx:  and  abrupt  form.  Hu 
MotexiCM  are  as  a  ruic  co-oidioatcd.  with  but  lew  coanoctiaf 
Vslu;  bis  diction  ooDtains  muiy  Mliqualcd  or  unique  words. 
$$.  SaUutt.—ln  Sallust,  a  youaftr  WAtetnpofwry  o(  Cicero, 
have  the  earliest  complete  i(p»riiimi  cf  historic  narrative. 
tttojwtabtodwtotowbjKt^BiiiiijrtkMtiBpan.tbathia 
■lyle  k  BiwM  by  frtquent  •ifialww;  but  MoethijiK  nuist 
be  ascribcil  to  iritcntinrijl  imitation  of  thr  ciriicr  chroniclcrj, 
which  led  hiui  l4»  Uti  <:a11c<1  priscotum  Calc-nnqut  t-frbttfum 
inerudiliisimus  fur.  His  archaisms  consist  partly  of  v'-urd^  ani 
phrases  used  io  a  sense  ior  wbidt  ««  have  only  early  aiiil:ioniic«, 
M.g.  am  aniww  habere,  ttc,  amiwm  Ictlere,  heme  factum,  consulior, 
pfotapia,  dolus,  tentmrnm,  ebtequeia,  im^tdet,  saUen,  euipere, 
tdUbUt  and  the  like,  where  we  may  notice  npfrfaay  the  fondness 
itt  iwqiatiihi^  «hkh  km  ikant  villi  tht  «Mi^  wmaifi 
prtjjy  to  Iriteeri—  which  mn  fwwrfiuBbwhn,  iiifb  » tmUii 
tdmi,  etmperior  (dq>.),  ne^gisttt,  su  (sec.  pi.)  nr^Hw.  In 
qmtsz  his  constructions  ase  ior  the  most  part  those  of  the 

56.  Luc'c:.\,i  i-i  1.3rj:i  l)  .archaic  in  his  style  Wi-  ftjid  %m  ioi 
turn,  tndo  II  r  m,  lii.u,  uii.ie.  unae  and  olu}'-  a;  genitives,  olid 
tot  ttlitid,  rabUz  as  a  genitive  by  the  side  of  gexuiivea  in  -at, 
abhlivc*  is  like  eelli,  mbi,  pmli,  nominatives  in  t  for  r,  like 
miktf^t^,  kmm-  hi  t«it»  tfaexe  m  MtUlt  itt^fk  fiwril, 
Hffc'"*"""^— www  umiihii,  MMnmt  hrsMMWt 

forms  like  Jf  ifHW,  Jsmi*.  orisrc,  jffofiMrc  for  the  mon 
«nnl  oompoonds,  the  infioitiw  passive  io  -kr,  and  archaic 
forms  froni  fuc  like  sUl,  tscit,  fuat.  Sometimrii  he  ir.d  iV^.:, 
In  tmesis  *hiih  reminds  us  of  Eiwius:  inqu<.  piditi,iii<iuc 
supata,  o>'i\d  p!:!m.  But  this  archaic  tinge  is  adopted  only  for 
poetical  purposes,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  carher 
masters  of  his  art;  it  docs  r  t  aiTcct  the  fenetalndwlMiceof 
bit  ityfe,  which  is  of  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  sump. 
BM  tte  purity  of  his  idiom  is  not  gained  by  any  slavish  adherence 
l»  «  WWHritwi  VMabHlaiy;  be  coins  words  Tre^  Jfvnro 
Im  mttei  man  tbtn  t  huancd  Sra|  Xryificnt.  or  worambkh 
he  alone  among  good  writers  uses.  Many  of  these  are  formed 
on  f,i miliar  models,  such  as  compounds  and  frequentatives; 
others  arc  dircaly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  apparently  with  a 
view  to  sweetness  of  rhythm  (H.  412,  v.  334,  505);  others  again 
(forty  or  more  in  number)  are  compounds  of  a  kind  which 
the  dassical  langu.ige  refused  to  adopt,  such  as  tiMfragus, 
terrUoquus,  perterrkrepwt.  Bb  npiMHlt  not  so  much  a  stage 
to  tbe  Umnr  cf  tbe  liafHfB  ts  B  jmiti*  ayUntt  tbe  tendencies 
farttoiMblg  to  U>  own  ttaw.  Bat  Ui  taiMaee  was  deep  upon 
VirgO,  and  through  him  upon  all  subsequent  Latin  literature. 

57.  CattUlut  gives  ns  the  type  of  the  lanpuigc  of  the  cultivated 
drcies,  lifted  into  poetry  by  the  &im])lc  directness  with  which 
It  is  used  to  express  emotion.  In  his  heroic  and  tkgiac  poems 
he  did  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  .Alexandrian  school,  and 
bis  genius  is  ill  suited  for  lonR-continucd  flights;  but  in  his 
^yrkal  poems  his  language  is  altogether  perfect.  As  Macauky 
tays:"  Ko  Latin  writer  is  SO  Gnek.  Tbc  liqplidljr,  the  mtbaa» 
the  perfect  grace,  which  I  find  to  tbe  gitit  AUmaii  iMWiait 
all  in  Catullus,  and  in  him  alone  of  the  Romans."  The  language 
of  these  pocroa  comes  nearest  perhaps  to  that  of  Cicero's  more 
intimate  letters.  It  is  fuU  of  colloquial  idioms  and  familiar 
language,  of  the  dknioutives  of  aflcciion  or  of  pUyfulncss. 
Creek  words  are  rare,  especially  in  the  lyrics,  and  those  which 
are  employed  are  only  such  as  had  come  to  be  current  coin. 
Aldiaisms  are  but  sparingly  introduced;  but  for  metrical 
ffittm  be  ha«  loor  iManicwof  tbctoL  pMi.,  to -iar*  and  Mwal 
cMtnetod  fomc  «c  M  cKi  tad  MS  (IM.),  wd  the 
antiquated  letaH  and  ftoepst.  There  are  traces  of  the  popular 
language  in  the  short  pn«)  fanpcratives  cosif  attd  uani,  is  the 
analytic  (perfect  pai  '  '  r.indfalbl  >11ttlnntr>|lpTfff1*F''C 
that  of  the  indefinite  iitiiclc. 

58.  //oracf.— TTic  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  mark  the  opening 
of  a  new  chapter  ia  the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
faiMnee  of  Horace  mu  \m  ikan  that  of  his  friend  and  con- 
MiipMijr  Vii^i  tor  Iknce  Mkid  to  »  Md  of  bto  avB.  ud. 


nl:litju;L:h  Siiitiui  inauaicd  his  iyrics,  and  Persiua  and  Juvenal, 
f^,pri;jlly  (hi:  fornuir,  his  satires,  on  the  whole  there  are  few 
traces  of  any  deep  marks  icil  by  him  00  the  language  of  later 
writers.  In  his  SaUret  and  Epitiks  the  diction  is  that  of  the 
coniemporaqr  wtomtef,  dtffcriat  bktdly  $X  all  from  that  ol 
Cicero  in  U»«|llttlcit«ldUetMt.  The  «CCHional  archaisR», 
s«cb  M  the  ayaee^  to  v^iitmm,  ooue,  ntrresc,  the  iiUwitivei 
in  4er,  ead  tbe  geahiwie  dniai,  ihum,  may  be  explained  is  itOl 
conversatiorully  allowahl':,  thcvj^V,  rcasing  to  be  current  io 
literature;  and  a  similar  CAplaiution  may  account  for.  plebeian 
u-rrr.s,  (  \;.  btilatre,  bliUro,  (iarrio,  muUo,  vapfa,  caldus,  io'.dui, 
iitrpiU,  for  ibe  numerous  diminutives, and  for  such  pronouns, 
adverbs,  ooojunctioDs  and  turns  of  eapreuion  as  were  common 
ta  prose,  but  not  found,  or  found  but  <trt|y,  in  elevated  poetry. 
Creek  words  are  used  sparingly.  Ml  the  licence  which  he 
craaMatolAdtoi^aadtobitbMMKicituefiMMd  according 
toLethnda.  laibe4Mi«.«idMflUwr  bud,  tbekaguagek 
much  more  precisely  limited.  There  are  practically  no  archaisms 
{tparfiir  in  Carm.  iv.  ti.  8  is  a  doubtful  esception),  or  plebeian 
ciptessions;  Greek  i.n fleer. 00$  are  employed,  but  not  with  the 
licence  of  CatuUtis;  then-  .in-  no  ri*ii%'es  in  I  or  ifn  like  Tiihyi 
or  Dryr.un,  Greek  construe;  10115  an-  fj,i;ly  nur.'i;-ntu5,  r.f.  the 
genitive  with  verbs  lilte  rttnate,  abstinere,  deimcti,  and  with 
adjectives,  as  iiUeter  tOoe,  the  so<alled  Creek  accusative,  the 
dMtve  vitb  mfaa  of  eoBMM,  Itoe  iHtor^  dswiaiv*  tbe  traastuwt 
wm  «d  a— y  hueaettive  wibi  totbepeetpeililiph.ea  r«geafia, 
Irimifkmr,  aad  finally  tberc  is  a  "profauive"  use  of  tto: 
iaftalUw  after  verbs  and  adfeaives,  where  piose  would  have 
employed  other  construe t^^^.^,  which,  [hough  not  limited  to 
llurace,  is  more  cojatxion  with  hirn  v.  ah  other  poets. 

Compounds  are  very  spaniigly  employed  and  apparently  only 
wlien  sanclkmed  by  aulbc^ty.  His  own  inoovaiioos  in  voca- 
bulary are  not  numeroos.  Aboat  eighty  fhra(  XrrVtM  bav« 
beenaoted.  Like  Virgil,  be  abam  We  tiqaiAe  abili  to  tbe  me 
of  '*«y|r  father  in  the  Mltdfeft  lnM<dnMl]r«iMa|MOMlk 

traces  vpm  mrmmt  mtenitoHi  did  ihHt  «t  Mm  WtriD 

orOvtd. 

5<3.  VirgH. — In  Virgil  the  Latin  bnguage  nidiir  i  lis  full 
maturity.  VtltAt  Cicero  was  to  the  period,  Virgil  was  to  the 
hexameter;  indeed  the  chaitges  that  he  wrought  were  atiU 
more  marked,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  verse  admits  of 
gic;itcr  subtlety  and  finish  than  even  the  most  artistic  proae. 
Far  the  ettalf^rtlenwid  idfomtfc  tfaofKcfar  of  L«a«to»  i»d 
(^nloehe  Mfaedtafsd  a  laoat  caet  •«!  fcMtoai  dkiioR.  fidi 

with  the  suggestioD  of  the  most  varied  sources  of  inspiration. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  phrase  of  Homer's  "conveyed  '  liuialiy  with 
happy  boldness,  sometimes  it  is  a  line  of  Ennius,  or  again  some 
artistic  Sophoclean  combination.  Virgil  was  equally  familiar 
with  the  great  Greek  modcU  of  style  and  with  the  earlier  Latin 
poets.  This  leamiog,  guided  by  ao  unerring  sense  of  6tnesa  aod 
hariMiqr,  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  dktion  a  mnsic  which  rccaUa 
•I  onee  tbe  (niktt  tones  af  the  GaMk  fanre  aod  the  lofty  edain 
of  tba  Mst  tHHibalir  BMtoaal  aaog.  HktoweefantiqiiafiaBiem 
in  laaguage  has  oftea  been  noticed,  but  it  never  passes  into 
pedantry.  His  vocabulary  and  constructions  are  often  such  as 
would  have  conveyed  to  >  :  < mp-  raries  a  grateful  flavour  of 
the  past,  but  they  would  never  tukve  been  unintelli^ble.  Farms 
like  tuno.  Me  or  admUtier  can  have  delayed  ix)  one. 

In  the  details  of  syntax  it  is  difficult  to  notice  axwpfniHai^ 
Virgilian  points,  for  the  reason  that  his  tangnaiei  Htt  thai  ot 
Cicerob  bocaaa  tbe  CBBflo*  dipattiiiw  iiOB  ■Mck  «fis  acOMMOd 
irregumrwieiL  ws  we  iDBjr  wonee  aa  SBwanie  eaaBRVHieBav 
free  me  of  oblique  cases  in  the  place  of  the  definite  con- 
struction with  pre))osiiions  usual  in  prose,  e.g.  it  tlawtm  taelo, 
/tel  mctem.  rms  currenlta  wna,  bacciulam  iu[is  Muxoh,  and  many 
similar  phrases;  the  employment  of  some  substantives  a« 
adjectives,  like  vtnuior  canis,  and  vice  versa,  as ffiiWim<rt>o/iVcr:>, 
a  prolepiic  use  of  adieciivcs,  as  Uuti*  IsrfsKf;  jdioatt  iovolviq^ 
iOe,  4t^.  diimde,  hand,  ^uin,  rtx.  and  the  fMOCOl  yitlinCBCe  oi 
jiniTi  Tiitie  In  ihiir  larif  t  nlltilirs  laaatja  iitfmf,  arfir/liVf  m* 
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•x  Uy^—im  tfa»  liyhriy  vnied  nd  bMititnl  Myh  of 

rtsetorical  schools,  and  perhaps  profesional  experience  as  a 
tucbcr  of  rhetoric,  he  nddeA  a  thorough  familiarity  with  con- 
temporary  poetry  and  with  the  (Irnk  lanRvsngr;  and.  these 
attainments  have  all  deeply  coloured  his  langiiapc.  It  is  probable 
that  the  variety  of  style  iiaturaliy  siisRi'stcd  Liy  the  wide  range 
«(  hts  subject  matter  was  increased  by  a  balf-unconirious 
adoption  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of  the  different 
aatterities  whan  he  foUomd  ia  diOwnt  Mitt  «l  M»  work; 
a<  tiK  totet^r  GcMM  oMa  fcif  fths  Hr  M  dcoMiiiitrate 
•  conclusion  WMf  tMiK0t  la  itself.  Heoee  petfaapt  eomes  the 
hhly  long  lilt  bf  nduliinn,  especially  in  formulae  (cf.  KOhnast, 
Ut.  Synt.  pp  i4-t8).  These  are,  however,  purely  isolated 
idienomcna,  which  do  not  affect  the  pcneral  tone.  It  is  different 
»ith  the  poetical  constructions  and  (Irriccisms,  whit  h  appear  on 
every  page.  Of  the  latter  we  find  numerous  instances  in  the  use 
«f  the  cases,  (.{.  in  genitives  like  via  pratdae  omissat,  eppidum 
Antiotkitu,  atquum  campi;  in  datives  like  quHnndam  wlentihus 
#01;  in  accttsatlvct  like  iutwe  ctdumniam,  cerlare  multam;  an 
«9edri|)f  te^Mol  xm  «f  tnntitiTe  verb*  abtohitcly;  and  the 
•Mtut  WBMww  •!  tlM  icindve  pronooa  » tbe  nbjcct  of  an 
Mnhive  tb  reported  wpeeA,  To  the  same  sottroe  must  be 
•li^ed  the  very  frequent  pregnant  constructibn  with  preposi- 
tions, an  attraction  of  relatives, .and  the  greaC  extension  of  the 
employment  of  relative  adverbs  of  place  Instead  of  relative 
pronouns,  e.jf.  quo='in  quern.  Among  his  poetical  characteristics 
we  may  place  the  extensive  list  of  words  which  are  found  for  the 
first  time  in  his  works  and  Ib  those  of  Virgil  or  Ovid,  and  perhaps 
his  comnton  use  of  concnte  words  for  collective,  e.f.  eques  for . 
tfithatiu,  of  abstract  Mmi  9lA  hs  remitium,  streUia,  robora, 
■Mi  o(  baqntntative  veths»  toiagr  M^iai  cd  poietkal  pbt^ 
»m  iM  mi$itMU,amsmmmniaim^lti  IndlcitfbBiOf  Ihi 
cxteitded  use  of  the  subjunctive,  which  he  shares  wUt  CDtt* 
temporary  writers,  especially  poets,  are  found  in  the  const ructfOB 
of  ante  quiim,  post  q-ucm  with  tUi5  mood,  even  when  there  is  no 
tmHerlyiiiR  notion  of  anticipation,  of  Jcnn-,  and  of  cum  meaning 
"  -..henL-vcr."  On  the  other  hand,  Jani'.an  and  qii^nvAi,  as  in  the 
poets,  arc  used  with  the  indicative  in  forgetfulncss  of  their 
original  force.  Among  his  individual  peculiarities  may  be 
noticed  tbe  large  number  of  verba!  nouns  in  -tus  (for  which 
Cicero  prefers  forms  !n  -Ho)  and  in  -lor,  and  the  extensive  use 
«f  (he  put  paarfve  psctSe^  to  iqihce  as  ahatract  aubsiaiiUvc^ 
&f«  nt  ihJMnlo  iMfwitt  cMtMUt,  In  ^Bbk  amusHBfBC  of  words 
Uvy  b  much  more  free  than  any  previons  prose  writer,  aiming, 
Re  the  poets,  at  the  most  cffectfve  order.  His  periods  arc  con- 
Mrjcted  with  less  regularity  than  those  of  Cicero,  but  they  r;"in 
et  Ictst  .IS  much  in  v.tricfy  and  energy  as  they  lose  in  uni!orm;ty 
of  rhythm  ar.d  artistic  finish.  Ilis  style  c.inn<it  la-  more  fitly 
described  than  in  the  language  of  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  his 
m'sra  iutuftditat and  lactta  ubtrtat. 

61.  Fr^pertius.'—Utt  Uagusfe  of  Propertius  is  too  distinctly 
hit  own  to  call  for  detaflsf  aaaailaadon  here.  It  cannot  be 
tafcn  a*  •  fpcclnaa  of  the  great  contot  of  the  LaUa  laiuuafe; 
k  li  rather  t  Mtaitary  springing  Mn  a  nmoe  apart,  tnii^ 
to  some  sRght  extent  the  stream  into  which  it  poors  itself,  but 
soon  ceasing  to  affect  it  in  any  perceptible  fashion.  "His 
Atcnrity,  his  indircrtncss  and  his  incoherence  "  (to  adopt  the 
•otds  of  J.  P.  Postgatc)  wire  too  much  cut  of  harmony  with 
the  luitin  taste  for  him  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  st'nse  representa- 
tive; sometimes  he  seems  to  be  h.irdly  writing  Latin  at  all. 
Hrtly  from  his  own  strikingly  independent  genius,  partly  from 
^  pioANind  and  pot  always  judkious  study  of  the  Alexandrian 
vHkfsa,  Ul  pOMI  abound  bx  pkraacs  and  constructions  which 
■ic  wMrtnt  a  fWaBd  la  Ladhi  poetry.  Bis  arduusais  and 
GtaecbiBi,  both  ti  dkiMi  fe  tftfact,  aie  very  nimiarant: 
^  flnequently  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  use  of  cases  and  pre- 
porftions  which  can  only  be  due  to  bold  and  independent  innova- 
tions. His  style  well  deserves  a  careful  study  for  its  own  sake 
(cf.  J.  P.  Postgatc's  Inir.'lucHon,  pp.  Ivii.-cxxv.) ;  but  it  is  of 
Comp.-jrati%-ely  little  si|;:Hf,r,-.nrr  in  the  history  of  the  language 
6>.  OiU.-'^Tbit  brief  and  few  poems  of  TibuUus  suppfy  od^ 


wfaai  is  given  much  aMialullyiatha  wocka  of  Ovid.  In  these 
wo  haw  the  laaguago  rrcognlard  aa  timl  best  fitted  Ibr  poetry 
by  the  fashionable  circles  in  the  later  years  of  Augustus.  The 
style  of  Ovid  bears  many  traces  of  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Propertius,  but  it  is  not  less  deeply  affected  by  the  rhetoric 
of  the  schools.  His  never-failing  fertility  of  fancy  and  command 
of  diction  often  lead  him  into  a  dilTusentss  whit  h  mars  the  efTert 
of  his  best  works;  according  to  Quintilian  it  was  only  in  his 
(lost)  tragedy  of  Mtdea  that  be  showed  what  seal  excellence  be 
might  have  reached  if  he  had  choaen  to  control  his  natural 
powers.  His  influence  00  falter  poets  was  largely  for  evil;  if  he 
taught  them  smoothness  of  versification  and  poliA  oC  tannafl^ 
he  also  co-operated  powerfully  with  the  practice  of  WcttaUoB  to 
lead  them  to  aim  at  rhetorical  point  and  striking  turns  of  ex- 
pression, instead  of  a  firm  grasp  of  a  subject  as  a  whole,  and  due 
subordination  of  the  several  p.irts  to  the  general  impression. 
Ovid's  own  influence  on  language  was  not  great;  he  took  the 
diction  of  poetry  as  he  found  it,  formed  by  the  labours  of  his 
predeces-sors;  the  conflict  between  the  archaistic  and  the 
Graecizing  schools  was  already  settled  in  favour  of  the  laiter, 
and  all  that  he  did  was  to  aco^  tiie  generally  accepted,  models 
as  sttpplybig  the  material  ia  aaoaMlBg  which  his  luxuflut  fancy 
cooM  have  free  play.  Be  Ins  no  deviates  ikOB  dasilcal 
syntax  hot  thooe  which  were  coming  into  fuAieB  la  hh  tftne 
(r  j;  forsitan  and  qusnt'.-is  with  the  indie,  the  dative  of  the  agent 
with  passive  verbs,  the  ablative  for  the  accusative  of  time,  the 
infinitive  after  adjectives  like  eertus,  apius,  &c.),  and  but  few 
peculiarities  in  his  vocabulary.  It  is  only  in  the  letters  from  (he 
Pontus  that  laxities  of  construction  are  detected,  which  show 
that  the  purity  of  his  Latin  was  impaired  by  bis  residence  away 
from  Rooai  and  pfifcapa  bjr  lacieaslBC  cafdcttona  dt  con* 

pOOitlQQL 

^  nr  £alla  af  Mfir  £9k— WUte  ffte  hadtai  wiltcii  oT  the 
nceronixn  and  Augnstaa  eras  enabte  HI  |«  taco  Ika  BadUl 

development  of  the  Latin  language  to  thr  atmost  filibb  ai  an 

instrument  of  literary  expression,  there  are  some  less  ImpOCtaiil 
authors  who  supply  valuable  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
scrmo  pUbcius.  Among  them  may  be  jilaced  the  authors  of  the 
Bctlum  Afrkanum  and  the  Bdlum  Ilisp^uurv.sf  appended  to 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  These  are  not  only  far  infciior  to  the 
exquisite  urbcnUns  of  Caesar's  own  writings;  they  are  much 
rougher  in  style  even  than  the  less  polished  BmKBAkxcndrinum 
and  D*  BeUo  CaUito  Liber  VilJ ,  which  are  now  with  justice 
aacribed  to  Rirtios.  Tbere'is  aufldcnt  difference  between  the 
two  to  justify  us  fai  f— two  diflkNflit  autboMt  bat  both 
freely  employ  words  and  eoaatructlons  wUCh  are  at  eaee  antf- 
qiiriicd  and  vulgar.  The  ^-ritcr  of  the  Bdlum  Akxattitinum 
Ui<  s  a  larger  number  of  diminutives  within  his  short  treatise 
than  Caesar  in  nearly  ten  times  the  space,  pozlquam  and  uhi 
arc  used  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive;  there  arc  numerous 
forms  unknown  to  the  I  cit  Latin,  like  Irtstirni^nia,  txporrigert, 
crutiabitiler  and  co?r.u!kero,  potior  is  followed  by  the  accusative, 
a  simple  relative  by  the  subjunctive.  There  is  also  a  very 
coBUnon  ma  of  tbe  ploperfca  (or  tbe  imperfea,  which  aaeau  a 
BMiii  of  iHl  |ftMi»«nM  (Nipplld^.|QiM«A  Cost.  pp.  i|-|a}. 

Another  emmple  of  what  we  may  call  the  Latin  of  buriness  life  t* 
nippliedby  Vitniviut.  Beside*  the  obiruriry  o(  many  of  hit  technical 
cxprcwKMis.  there  it  a  roujchnets  and  loaacncsB  in  hit  language,  (ar 
removed  from  a  literary  stjfle;  he  tharc*  tJic  incorrect  utc  of  the 
p!u[M'rf<-rt.  and  uses  plebeian  forms  like  mlefactuntur,  JadliUr, 
erpertioiui  and  sitch  carclen  phrases  as  toiant  Archimtdem  uH  im 
M  «mmmS  Mi  df  m  ««cttaJ««mii.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  ws 
hav^  ost  mmly  pHbciaa,  but  also  provincial  Latin  lepwssHWd  la 
ttyricon  of  Petroniut.  The  narrative  and  the  puem*  which  are 
introduced  into  it  arc  written  in  a  Myle  disiinKuishcd  only  by  the 
ordinary  peculiarities  of  tilvcr  Lalinity:  tuit  in  the  numrrmn 
convenutiont  the dittinctiont  of  bnguat;!  .ipft  >i  rnto  r  .  tin-  \  ir  1  1  ■< 
■poakcn  arc  accurately  prcterved,  and  wc  have  ui  the  talk  oi  lite 
siavca  and  provincial!  a  perfect  ttorclMMite  words  y>djeiffgtin» 
tions  of  the  greatest  tinguialic  valu&  hmm%  tbe  undaancal  WaW 
.ind  ronstrurtions  MW  bO'WOlicM  BMSculines  like  /hlto, 
b,ilnfus.  feriridtu  tmi  MMW  (for  h^,  IW^O  fOT  SfHW,  fUldMMMI 
and  Mslimomum.  lanftten.  mandtieare,  ntitrifort,  m«U*Mtrt,  mtm^iM 
(siipius-lr.  sii^r',,  Ti.,;ruri  i.-Oij,  ipjtmuj  ("fnaitci),  stonhitai, 
bart.  and  numerous  diminutives  like  MMdZa,  aadam/M.  potimmnU, 
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I,  Ma,  pedtidmt,  comKMi,  villi  aHMructiaiu  wdi  u 
wmptrsmadfre  with  thcMCUHhn.  Md  ■^■IHw  with  the 
1  th«  deponent  (arms  pmimlm  aad  rUtHir.  Of  emeckl 
iatmat  for  the  Romance  langiMge*  are  *ilrum  {ditattrt),  berbex 
(frrMu),  boUUu*  (boyau),  improp<rare,  muttus,  naulrafart. 

Suftoniu?  {Aui-  c.  87)  Kivc»  an  irKcn-sfing  sclcttion  of  plebeian 
worJ'.  1  mill' i)c>l  in  lonvuNation  by  Augu»(u».  who  for  the  rest  «js 
•wncthing  ui  a  purist  in  his  vrittet)  utterances:  pontl  assidue  el  pro 
tttdto  tacMfiiM,  tt  PmUo  faUtiMtim,  H  pr»  ttrrUo  tattrrctum,  tl 
*apid*  M  kobtrt  pro  huh,  d  bduart  pro  Icnguer*,  qpai  vuitfi  tatkant- 
tan  dicitur. 

The  inscriptiom,  npcrially  those  of  Pompru,  supply  abundant 
•videflce  of  the  corrupttons  both  of  form*  and  of  pronunciation 
CDinmon  amon^  the  vulgar.  It  i»  not  e.\sy  alway*  to  detrrinine 
whether  a  mutilated  furm  is  evidence  o(  a  Inter  omitted  in  pro- 
nunciation, or  only  in  writing;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  urdinjr>'  man 
habitually  dropped  final  m,  s,  and  /,  omitted  n  before  s,  and  pro- 
Bounced  {  like  /.  There  ai«  already  mriu  of  the  decay  of  ae  to  e, 
whicb  iaur  oa  became  alHiost  univerML  The  additiona  to  our 
yi^^^^tmsoMA  (rf.  Cmpm*  Imtr,  ist.  tv., 

A^To  turn  to  the  language  of  literature.  &|  the  dark  da>'S 
filTberiui  and  the  two  succeeding  emperors  a  paralysis  seemed 
to  ksve  come  upon  pro&c  and  poetry  alike.  \Viih  the  oi.c  cx- 
Optioo  of  oratory,  literature  hod  long  been  the  utterance  of  a 
•amrw  dick,  not  the  exprission  of  the  eneisies  of  national  life, 
«iid  BOW,  while  all  free  ipeeck  ia  the  popdar  MKiablics  was 
aUenod,  the  nobla  were  Ihrinf  under  a  Mimidaui  daipoti»m, 
vUch,  whitcvcr  the  advantece  which  it  brought  to  the  poorar 
deeua  and  to  the  provindab,  was  to  thetn  a  reign  ol  terror. 

ItiSOO  wuinicr  th.Tt  ihc  f;[;_v  ><.ars  af;rr  l!ic  nncWusn  uf  TihcriiiS 
•re  a  blank  a»  rtgani-.  .ill  higher  liicr.uurc,  \  clkius  Patcfculus, 
Valerius  M.iximus,  Cclsus  ami  I'hacdrus  give  specimens  of  ihc 
Latin  of  the  lime,  but  the  style  ol  no  one  of  these,  classical  for 
the  tnoet  part  in  vocabulary,  but  occasionally  a{^roaching  the 
later  usages  in  syntax,  calls  for  special  analysis.  The  elder 
SoMca  in  bis  coUectiOB  of  tuaseriae  and  tanirattrtiae  suppUcs 
cwBplfi  U  the  baiRB  qwftbUwJy  which  t^yauag  Sanans 
were  laioed  fa  the  Actoifcal  aaaott.'  A'  dwiM  of  iBttraction, 
which  may  have  been  of  service  when  its  end  was  efficiency  in 
active  public  life,  though  even  then  not  without  its  serious  draw- 
backs. ,i>  i-)  sliiHva  tiy  Cicero  in  his  treatise  Dc  Or,:!  u,  liccame 
scriou.^ly  injuiious  \khcn  its  objecl  was  merely  idle  di.splay 
I'rose  came  to  be  ovcrlo.nkd  with  ornament,  and  borrowed  too 
often  the  language,  though  not  the  lesiu^  «(  poetry:  while 
poetry  m  ita  turn,  partly  owing  U  IM  fadUoB  flC  Mtiaiion, 
Mcaae  a  atriu  ol  thcimical  poiaia. 
45.  Sentf,  Ftnlm  and  Lmaiu—lR  the  writep  el  Nero**  age 
there  are  already  plaia  ladications  of  the  evil  effccU  of  the 
rhetorical  Khools  upon' language  as  well  as  Uterature.  The 
tT*'fr^  roan  of  liticrs  was  undoubtedly  Seneca  the  younger, 
"the  Ovid  of  prusc",  and  his  style  set  the  model  which  it 
became  the  f.i--.hiun  to  irr.it.ilr  But  it  coul:l  not  commend  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  sound  critics  like  Quint ili.in.  who  held  hrmly 
to  (he  great  masters  of  an  earlier  time.  He  admits  its  brilliance, 
and  the  fertility  of  iu  pointed  refioctioot,  but  charges  the  author 
Justly  with  want  of  Mlf-rcstraiiU,  JerMnm,  frequent  rnetitions 
•ad  uvdqr  (dckt  ol  tbetoric  Seneca  was  the  wont  of  nuxlcls, 
aad  pleased  by  bii  very  faults.  In  his  iragedict  the  rhetorical 
deheiatinn  of  the  style  only  serves  to  bring  into  prorriinoiKC 
the  frigidity  ainl  frciumt  bad  taslc  ol  ihc  n>attrr.  But  his 
diction  is  on  the  vljolc  fairly  classical;  he  is.  i.t  ihe  wnriis  of 
Muretus,  oeinsti  itrmonndilittnlior  qtuim  quidtim  iit{f>U  hsItJwsi 
tuspicanlur.  In  Persius  there  is  a  constant  straining  after 
CbelQiical  effect,  which  fiUa  his  venca  with  harsh  and  obscure 
The cmM Chile* ef  dldiM  by  whichhb 
Mheeeeeiy  wdtilllaeM^ted  iaioan 
to  gate  Ibree  aad  fTedmcsB  by  the  noatcootttited  phrases.  The 
sin  of  a!1  j-iv-r.c^^  is  fostered  by  the  f  I'hioa  of  the  day  for 
epigram,  till  his  lines  are  barely  intelligible  after  Mpsaled  read- 
ing   Conington  happily  suggested  that  tiiis  style 


Latinity.  In  his  cooiemporary  Lucan  wc  have  another  example 
of  the  f-iuits  of  a  style  espLtially  attractive  to  the  young,  handled 
by  a  youth  of  brilii^t  but  iil-ditcipUncd  powers.  The  Pkanaiia 
abounds  in  spirited  riietodc,  in  striking  cpifFsni.  in  high  soundiag 
dccbuaation:  but  there  aw  ao  AigMa  «l  siiiietoed  iimjinaiiee^ 
no  r^  wisdom,  no  ieil<caMnl  ia  awvidiag  the  1 


the  repulsive,  no  nature  phiioaophy  of  life  or  hunun  ■fntllienr 
Of  all  the  Latin  poeu  he  is  the  least  Vifgiliaa.  It  has  been  eeil 
of  him  that  heconiviedlheaijrle«lpeetv«ae(kaitha»SeMat 

that  of  prose. 

C6.  rimy,  Quiittilian,  Fronli'ius.—  ln  the  elder  Pliny  the  same 
tendencies  are  seen  occasionally  breaking  out  in  the  niidftl  of  the 
prosaic  and  inartistic  form  in  which  heftwaem  the  slofcs  of  his 
cumbcoua  eniditioa.  Wheicvcr  heating* loftier toaalha* 
that  U  the  aileR  conpikr,  ha  faUa  iala  tba  tridu  of  Seaaob 


only  for  satiric  purposes,  and  pointed  out  that  when  not  writing 
lalirc  Pcrsius  was  as  simple  an  1  iir>.^frrctcJ  as  Horace  himself. 
This  view,  while  it  relieves  Persias  of  much  of  the  censure 
which  has  beia  directed  against  his  want  of  judgment,  makes 
Mm  aB  the  MBit  Uirical  a  NveMBtaUte  ef  thie  etafs  of  rihm 


The  nature  of  his  encyclopaedic  subject  nuuter  naturally  ataket 
his  vocabulary  very  eslcn«ve;  but  in  syntax  and  general  tone 

of  langu.igc  he  docs  not  diiier  tnatcrially  from  contemporary 
writers.  Quiulilian  is  of  inurcst  especially  for  the  sound  judg- 
ment which  ted  him  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  waiters  of 
Rome's  golden  age.  He  set  himself  strenuously  to  resist  the 
tawdry  rhetoric  fashionable  in  his  own  time,  and  io  bold  DP 
before  his  pupils  purer  and  loftier  asodcls,  .Hie  0«»  oitidMl 
are  narked  by  excellent  taste,  aad  eftca  Igr  gieat  happtecM  el 
expwsika,  which  is  p<unted  wiihqut  b^Ag  linduly  epigrammatiCi 
But  his  own  style  did  not  escape,  as  indeed  it  hardly  could,  (he 
inilucnces  of  his  time,  and  in  ni.iny  small  poi:i;>  hii  l.in^uage 
falls  short  of  cl.issical  putity  There  is  moie  ajiproaih  to  the 
simpliciiy  of  the  bf>l  modeb  in  I  ror-Unus,  who  furnishes  a 
Striking  proof  thai  it  was  rather  the  corruption  of  liurary  taste 
than  any  serious  change  in.  the  language  of  ordinary  culli^'Sied 
inen  to  which  the  prevalent  style  ana  dac;  Writing  on  practical 
roattersr-tbe  art.of  war  and  the  watcr-sam)^  of  Roote— lie  goes 
straight  to  the  point  without  ihetorical  flourishes,  and  the 
ornaoents  of  style  which  he  4XcaatonaUy  introduces  serve  to 
embellish  but  not  to  distort  his  thought. 

67.  Tke  FlaviaH  A^e.—Thc  epic  poets  of  the  Flavian  age 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  writers  of  the  Claudian  period. 
As  a  strained  originality  was  the  cardinal  fault  of  the  one  school, 
so  a  tame  and  slavish  following  of  authority  is  the  mark  of 
the  other.  The  general  correclmst  of  (his  period  may  perhaps 
be  a.*.vtibeJ  (with  Merivale)  partly  to  the  political  condilionib 
partly  u>  the  cstabUshmoit  of  profcssional  schooli»  Xeschcn 
like  Quintiliaa  fliust  haae  doae  aiudi  ta  repscs  citnvagsnce 
of  thought  and  hagliafli  hot  they  could  not  kindle  the  ^palh 
of  genius.  Valcr!us  Pbccus.  SBius  Italicus  and  1 '  .npir.ius  Statifll 
arc  all  correct  in  dit  ii.m  .mil  In  rh>nhm,  and  abound  in  learnings 
but  their  inspir.iiion  is  drawn  from  books  and  uol  from  nature  or 
the  heart,  details  arc  cbhoraicd  to  the  injury  of  the  impression 
of  the  whole;  every  bne  is  laboured,  and  overcharged  with 
epigrammatic  rhetoric.  Statiiis  shom  \ff  Jag  the  greatest 
natural  ability  and  freshacMj  but  be  etteaipta  ta  fill  a  brosd 
canvas  with  drawii«  and  eoloaring  etdted  ml^  to  a  atUatonb 
Juvenal  exempUfics  the  tendencies  of  the  language  of  his  tiMk 
as  moulded  by  a  singularly  powerful  mind.  A  careful  study  el 
the  earlier  j  mcU,  especially  Virgil  and  Lucan,  has  kept  his 
language  up  to  a  liieh  standard  of  purity.  Mis  style  is  eminently 
rhetorical;  but  it  is  rlicii  ric  of  real  power.  I  he  r(>nu=.c  brevity 
by  which  it  is  marked  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
at  tempt  to  mould  his  nstural  diffuKness  into  the  rcoogniied 
as  most  apprt^riate  for  satire.  In  his  verses  w«  notice  a  few 
metrical  peculiarities  which  represem  the  pronundstiea  eihll 
age,  especially  the  ihoiieaiagel  the  fiaal  la  veth^  hataa* 
r^e  thry  conform  to  the  VirgBtIa  etandard.  In  luitU  ill 

Icndf T.' y  of  thi";  pcn'od  to  wit'y  epirram  fir.'"Is  its  taOBtpcrfeCt 
embodiment,  combined  with  bnishcd  vcrsiljtaii<m. 

68.  Pliny  the  Younier  and  TccUus. — The  typical  prose-writers 
of  this  time  arc  PUny  the  younger  and  Tacitus.  Some  features 
of  the  style  of  Tacitus  arc  pccuEar  to  himself;  but  on  the  whole 
the  fallowing  statement  represents  the  tendcadea  shared  is 
greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  writers  of  this  peiied.  The 
piaa  lie  oiaialy  ia  the  diteciiea  of  a  aieie  vadad  aa4  4 
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ia  partkln  tMng  from      ktm  omnndon  of  Kiiteaes  TIk 

«<ocabalary  is  extended,  but  tbcic  are  loiees  as  well  m  galm. 

Quintilian's  remarks  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  cvi<Irnce  of 
utanl  authorities:  on  the  one  hand,  tjiiid  quod  nihil  inm  frroprium 
(  ' ucl.  dum  parum  cr,  iitur  Awniam,  qui'ii  ct  .j/iur  dnisstt  (viii. 
pfooem.  34);  acmruptiuimo  quoque  foetarum figurat  uu  transla- 
tienti  muttiammr,  htm  dmmm  Imgmimi  $eilietl,  ti  ad  iMkUifendcs 
m$  fm  sit  infmit  (ib.  >$);  sondtt  omtu  guod  tuUura  dictavit 
<M>  the  other  hand,  n«m  ulifwe,  cum  ka*c  exenitaHt 
fnaU  a  ttrUmjtimm  Mtnl  jumMttii  tirtmm  fuMi; 

«l  miUqmit  jUU  moriwiOm  6,  3*).  A  writer  tflce  Suetonin 
tiMnfore  did  good  senrkc  in  iBHodacing  into  liis  writiioa  tanm 
and  phrases  borrowcdy  M  tmm  lfc»  riwlBlillili%  kltt  RM  tbe 
once  of  daily  lile. 
«9k  IstkemoaMMyaf  TMltMdM■kM•t»b•lloted^• 
t.  Wofda  bwrowed  (mMripiiily  or  ■pcomricwiily)  fion  llw 
cUssical  poets,  cfprcialfo  Vi(|il,opcwrfnKurtbeMattpnt4teiR 
eonteniporar\  pro  Of  ilww  Driger  gma  S  lit  of  lOKty-lvc 
{Syntax  und  >(i/        TaeilMi,  p.  f/fi). 

3.  Words  tKTLurnnj;  onl>-,  tir  fur  ihe  first  time,  in  Tacitus.  These 
arc  for  tlio  i;iuf>t  p-trt  new  formations  or  coinpoumfe  bvn  KCflM 
»lrc,iily  in  uy.  ti.illy  vcrb.il  ^ub^Untiso  in  iUfflnHf. 
-sus,  -iHra  and  •mtn^um,  with  new  frcaucntativcs. 

9i  WMb  Hid  witii  a  maiBng  (a)  not  found  in  oarfcr 
bot  MMlMabotfawad  fm  ttaa  para.  •4.  ttmfmuM,  **  to  bory  ~t 
Kn^tero,  **  a  writing";  ftrtatus  "armed  with  a  sword";  {b) 
peculiar  to  Uter  writers,  r.e.  numtrosut,  "nuincrDu»";  famoius, 
famous":  dffoUare,  "  tt»  behead  " ;  impuUirt,  "to  take  credit 
lor,  "  &r  ;  if)  ristrictcd  to  Tacitus  himself,  r  n.  ditpergrre  •'divolfare. 

Generally  speaking.  Tacitus  lilces  to  me  a  Mmple  verb  instead  of 
a  compouna  one.  after  the  fashion  of  the  poets,  employs  a  pluperfect 
tor  a  perfect,  and  (like  Livy  and  tonieticDes  Caesar)  aims  at  vividnew 
«n<i  variety  by  retaining  ikt  |H«Knt  and  perfect  tubjuiKtivc  in 
indirect  speech  even  after  Mmileal  tense*.  Collective  words  arc 
followed  by  a  plural  far  more  commonly  than  in  Cicero.  Th*-  ellipse 
of  a  verb  is  more  frequent.  l  li<'  um-  of  the  c.'tM'%  Approximates  to 
that  of  the  ^)ct*,  and  is^  cs  cn  more  free.  The  accusative  of  Umitatinn 
i«  riiriiiiujri  in  Tacitus,  th'»iii;h  lu  vcr  found  in  Quintilian.  Compound 
verbs  arc  frequently  fcjllowctl  by  the  accusative  where  the  dative 
■ifbt  ba««  MM  Mpectcd ;  ana  the  VinillM  BMitiMttlan  of  an 
accuntiwa  «iai  flriMIc  and  paaiiva  varCkii  Mt  ■■■■mI.  The 
dative  of  purpose  and  the  dative  with  a  tubstantiye  in  place  of  a 
cenitivc  are  more  common  with  Tacitus  than  with  any  writer. 
The  ablative  of  separation  is  used  withf>ut  a  prcpotition.  even  with 
names  of  countries  and  with  common  nouns;  ihv  aMative  of  place 
is  employed  similarly  without  a  prepoMtion;  the  ablative  of  time 
hss  sometimes  the  force  of  duration ;  the  instrumental  ablative  is 
employed  even  of  persons.  A  large  extension  is  given  to  the  use 
of  the  quantitative  genitive  after  neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns, 
arvd  even  atlvcrbs.  and  to  the  gw»hlve  with  active  participles;  and 
the  {cnitivc  of  relation  after  adjectives  is  (proliably  by  a  Graocisni) 
very  (reely  employed.  In  regard  to  ))ri.|Mj>itioii>,  there  arc  special 
OSes  of  citra,  frga,  tuxU  and  ler.u^  to  In.'  noti  d,  and  a  frojiK  nt  tcndervry 
to  interchanRe  the  u  <■  <  (  ,i  pri-jKivition  with  tli.it  <if  a  '  imiili.'  c.im.'  in 
corresponding  cUum.'s.  In  sutiordinatc  scntena-s  quod  is  used  for 
"  the  fact  that."  and  sometimes  afpraachcs  d>e  later  use  of  "  that " ; 
the  inilnitiva  foUotvs  many  verbs  and  adjectives  that  <lo  not  admit 
of  this  construction  in  classical  prase:  tm  aoamtive  aad  iaSaitivo 
are  used  after  negative  expresMns  of  doidlt,'  aad  «*m  In  modal 
and  hypothetical  clause*. 

Like  Livy,  the  writers  of  this  time  frt-oly  employ  the  subjunrtive 
of  rrpcatcu  action  \kith  a  relative,  and  extend  its  use  to  relative 
f'.nii;n<-iion».  vihirh  he  does  not.  In  cUuwi  of  comparison  and 
proportion  there  is  frequently  an  ellipse  of  a  verb  (with  iiiAtf  aitud 
ffaaia,  M.  ibmmmin):  Ismmm.  faosi  and  wiaf  aia  aied  to  Imfif  nor 
CBiatMriaoa  mt  aUcged  reason:  fata  aad  jawafaai  am  fMMf 
changed  at  pleasure.  Quamgvam  and  qmmtii  are  commonly 
folkjrwed  by  tne  subjunctive,  even  when  denotin);  facts.  The  free 
We  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  Rcrundiv,-  todcnotc  purpose  is 
rn'T-m  in  in  Tacitu«.  the  former  tf  in^  alrno'.t  limited  to  him.  Livy's 
pr^iicc  in  the  use  of  participles  is  extended  even  beyond  the  limits 
lo  which  he  restricts  it.  It  nas  been  calealated  that  where  Caesar 
uses  five  participkl  clauses,  Livy  has  iSKteen.  Tacitus  twenty-four. 

In  his  cofflpresKcd  brevity  Tacitaa  may  be  said  to  be  individual; 
hut  in  the  poetical  colouring  of  hiB  dfetion,  in  the  rhetorical  cast  of 
hi*  MaMMH.  and  ia  Ma  lova  lor  flMiMvsqncncss  and  variety  ho  is  a 
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fttaonal  idiosyncrn<;ics;  ha  expressions  are  regular  aitd  straight- 
MMiid.  dear  and  bmtnm-like;  aad.  while  in  graamar  he 


to 


71.  ne  AfHeam  laWnffy— A  new  era  coinmenoei  with  the 
accession  of  Hadrian  (117).   As  the  preceding  half  century  had 

been  marked  by  the* influence  of  Spanish  I^itinity  (the  Srnecas, 
Lucan,  Martial,  Quinlilian),  so  in  this  the  African  style  was 
paramount.  This  is  the  period  of  affected  archaisms  anil 
pedantic  learning,  combined  at  times  with  a  reckless  love  of 
innovation  and  experiment,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  large 
number  of  new  fonnaliom  and  ia  tbe  adoptiao  of  much  of  the 
plebeian  tlialect.   Fronto  and  Apulciw  OMrit  •  Miong  reaction 

tlM«riwMod tWtLSii'Sf  Uuiljj^^  hmlMO. 
The  fauicaaga  wMdi  tad  been  tutdaly  refined  and  elaborated 
now  reli^Ncd  into  a  tastelcu  and  confused  patch-worit,  wtthoiu 
either  harmony  or  brilliance  of  colouring  In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  subject  matter  is  no  sci-ofT  against  the  inferiority  of 
the  style.  He  deliberately  attempts  to  go  back  to  the  obvolctf 
diction  of  writers  like  Cato  atid  EnnJus.  We  find  compound? 
like  alHpmdidus,  nudituUrtiaHmt,  UtltUihquenlta,  dimiuutivcb 
such  as  maUntUa,  amiUa,  pattercula,  jladMain,  (ortns  lik« 
(omgarrift,  dfawscianaj,  ptdtkmpiius,  desHmmHmlmns  (passivi)^ 

MMMtthe,  wiMhilM  «lth  a  fnllhMk  Ob  Ibt  «llKr  taad  lift 
actMBy  attempts  to  revive  the  form  asa  for  are.  In  Apuleius 
the  nrdHdc  dement  is  only  one  clement  in  the  queer  mixture 
whidi  constitutes  his  style,  and  it  probably  was  not  intended 
to  give  tbe  tot>e  lo  the  whole.  Poetical  .ind  prosaic  phrases, 
Craecisms,  solecisms,  jingling  assonances,  quotations  and 
coinages  apparently  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  all  appear  in 
this  woiKleiiTul  medley.  There  are  found  such  extraordinary 
genitives  as  silire  bealUudinii.eena*  pipitrarer,  incoram  omniitm, 
Joras  torporis,  sometimes  heaped  one  ttpon  another  as  flmxM 
witfaai  AnatUtt  sfyVagaii  paupau  Itjratn  tt  tdtnm  Miikt 
Anitt»  '  DinhMtivM      cnbwd  tritk  .icddnt  iMsdMit 

taec^liefald.  HeoMffBMMMkMdf  tltttftsfcwflllBi^^^^iiigtui^ 

not  familiar  to  him:  In  urbe  Laiia  advetia  studiorum  Qniriiium 
indigenom  strmonem  arrumnabili  labore,  nulla  magisire  praetun$t, 
agj^rtssHS  cxcaiui;  and  the  general  impression  of  his  style  fully 
bears  out  his  confession.  Melanrhthon  is  hardly  loo  severe  when 
he  says  that  Apuleius  brays  like  his  own  .tss.  The  language  of 
Aulus  Cellitis  is  much  superior  in  purity;  but  still  it  abounds 
In  rare  and  archaic  wortls,  e.g.  tduUarr,  rtcentaH,  (unuealtr, 
and  In  meaoinf less  ffcqncatattvcs  like  solitariue.  He  has  smm 
admirable  TeMuks  on  the  pedantry  of  those  who  delighted- to 
obsolete  exptWlMt  ^  7)  — di  M  *|fcd*.  JhtM  tad  imimtlmt 
but  his  practte  Cilb  f«r  about  rf  Mt  UWBiy. 

73.  The  Lawyers. — The  style  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  this 
period,  foremost  among  whom  is  Gaius,  deserves  especial  notice 
as  showing  well  one  (A  the  characteristic  excellences  of  tbe  Latin 
language.  It  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  unadorned,  and  in 
Synla:^  departs  occasionally  from  ctassit.nl  us.tkcs,  but  it  is  clear, 
lerse  and  cx.irt.  Tcthnital  icrins  may  cause  difficulty  lo  the 
ordinary  render,  but  their  meaning  ia  always  precisely  defined; 
new  compounds  are  employed  whenever  the  subject  icqnitcs 
ibem,  but  the  capacities  of  the  tangiuge  rise  to  llie  1* 
nidB  upM  h;  aad  tba  eoM^plioM  «l  jwi^rttdencs  hM*  1 
bMif  iMM  adMiMii^  apwiwd  tlM  by  tlic  gnat 
Jurists.  (A.S  W.;R.  S.C.> 

For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  language  see  ROMANca 
Languages. 

LATIN  LfTBRATURB.  The  germs  of  an  indigenous  literature 
had  cxisteit  at  an  early  period  in  Rome  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  and  they  have  an  importance  as  indicating  natural 
wanu  in  the  Italian  race,  which  were  ultimately  satisftrd  by 
regular  Utefafj  tonafc  The  art  of  writing  was  first  employed 
to  the  wrvica  ef  tbettMa  and  of  religion  for  books  of  ritual, 
ticntiB  w(ill«ttarttaaM.thcla«««ltbe  Twelve  Tablet  and  Ita 
Nke.  An  appvMKii  M  luntiie  «w  mumI*  to  ita  4«Mto 
Uaximi,  records  of  private  families,  fnncnl  oratbnt  and  to^ 
scripiioos  00  busu  and  tombt  tttch  as  tbaaa  of  tta  SdptM  to 
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Ihe  A(^ian  Way.  In  the  satbfaction  they  aflorded  to  ibe 
commcmoralivc  and  patriotic  instincts  ihcy  anticipated  an 
oflice  aftcrwanis  perioriM4  hy  the  nUioiMi  cpto  and  the  works 
of  regular  bisloriui.  A  fUi  MMrcr  approach  to  lilcratuie  was 

pirotaMy  mit  kk  ^mamft  m  m%  km  ftWB  CkM*  ihti  tht 
luMW  wfamSk  MMiai  bjr  AppiM  Childlw  Gncw  «t*iaM 
concluding  peace  witk  Fynhu*  (•toBA)  «n  aUBt  iftUi  Uae. 
Appius  also  puhiahcd  •collectioaof  mml  Buiins  MdreilectiiMtt 

in  verse.  No  other  nan>c  associated  with  any  form  of  literature 
belonging  to  the  prc-liicxary  age  has  been  preserved  by  tradition. 

Bui  it  was  raihcf  in  the  chants  and  litanies  of  the  ancient 
rcli^on,  such  as  those  of  tht:  Salii  and  the  Fratres  Arvales,  and 
the  dirges  fur  the  dead  (iteNMtf),  and  in  certain  extemporaneous 
•fluuooa.  thai  some  germs  ol  «  native  poetry  miglil  Jmvc  been 
1,  and  finally  in  the  use  of  Saturniaa  VMMi  •  atlre  of 
V  jwtwdlbjrtonpidMdlttMtarflMivHMMiftvt 
1 10  til  Diwwiljf  wmI  It  BHWllMllliWI  ti  tN  IttliiB 
ThbaBctKiiM  employed  in  fkanl  kyauk  which  seem  to 
baveuMuned  defiahe  shoiMaoM  of  the  eactamatiottf  of  a  primi- 
tive pric'bihorxl  cnc-iRcd  in  a  rude  cefcmonial  cl.incc  It  was  also 
used  by  a  lU&s  of  bards  or  itinerant  soothsayers  known  by  the 
name  of  m/o,  of  whom  the  most  famous  was  one  Marcius,  and 
ia  the  "  FescennJne  verses,"  as  sung  at  harvest-homes  and 
wcddinfs.  which  gave  expression  to  the  coarse  gaiety  of  the 
fmsimviA  to  ibcir  Mroog  tendency  to  penomd  laiUtijr  •ndMtinc 
Hm  'nctro  maa  also  employed  is  «HMHIMBliv« 
•aponiad  with  nuaie,  wbich  mwt  Mit  fwrnal 
la  etIclMMioa  «(  Uw  aapMu  and  viitiMs  of  diiUa- 
ThcM  bad  iMr  OfliiK  li  iteiMMM  impvlaa  which 
•ttimaiely  found  ita  fall  gialJAcstiaitl*  Smmb  hisljory,  Roman 
epic  poetry,  and  I  hat  form  of  Roman  oratory  known  a$/«iHfafioMei. 
and  in  some  of  the  Odtt  of  Horace.  The  latest  and  probably  the 
most  important  of  these  rwle  and  inchoate  forms  was  ih.u  uf 
dramatic  iJlurat  (medleys),  put  t<ij?cihcr  wiihoui  any  rcguLir 
plot  and  con^iisiing  apparently  of  luiiusis  o(  wit  and  saiiric 
invective,  and  perhaps  »(  comments  on  current  events,  accom- 
panied with  music  (Livy  yii.  2).  These  have  a  real  bearing  on 
L  davciopoient  of  Latin  UleratuK.  They  prepared 
«i  Iba  people  (or  the  reception  of  regular  comedy. 
Mar  ht«*  tnauibiMil  m  ibt  faooiiiM  «i  4be  at^  of 
nbleb  apiMHfe  tt  A*  vaqr  mtact  antcb  mom  Miwe 
than  that  of  serious  poetry,  trafic  or  epic  They  gave  the  name 
and  tome  of  the  characteristics  to  that  special  literary  product 
of  the  Roman  soil,  the  iolura,  addressed  to  rcmkr-j,  noi  10 
apecialors,  wliith  ultimately  w.is  dtvilojicd  into  pure  poetic 
satire  in  Lui  slius,  Horace,  I'lTbius  and  Juvenal,  iiuo  ihc  prose 
IHuL  vcoc  miscdlaiiy  <A  Vairo,  and  into  aomctbinf  approaching 
Ibe  paoia  aowrt  fai  PawiM. 

First  Ptruis  from  j^o  to  about  So  |tc. 

Iba  hirtancal  atMt  «bkb  bieaibt  absitt  iha  «wi«ai  cbaoia 


a.dedaiva  laflueneo  00  the  wbok  «amaa  of  human 
culture,  was  the  rapture  of  TareiKum  in  a7>>  After 

  t(;c  cj[ilurc  ni. un    (ircck   slavci   Ucrc   brought  to 

,  Rome,  aa<l  minin;  ihtin  liie  young  Livius  Andror.icus 

($•  iffit  V*i).  who  employed  in  teaching  Greek  in  the  family 
•f  Ma  amstcr,  a  mendK-r  of  the  Livian  gens.  From  that  time  to 
learn  Creek  became  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  a  Romaa 
nobtt.  The  capture  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  the  complete 
Romaailing  of  all  aouthera  Italy.  Soon  after  came  the  first 
Punic  «ir,  Uw  principal  aceiia  «<  whkb  «aa  Sktly, 
iiwiiM  bnaity  f  tba  Canbultf,  Owafc 

H«  t-tM^Mf     tr.n^  n^f^  rr-T-  mm  h>Tf 

becone  famiUar  with  the  fpectacles  and  performance  of  the 
Creek  theatre.  In  the  year  after  ilu-  «.ir  (:.tQ),  whin  the  armies 
had  rciurnctl  and  the  ('<.-<->|iIc  v.i  re  .1!  K  i  urc  it)  ciijuy  the  fruits  of 
victory,  I^iviui  .'Vnilronicus  sul  ^titnlid  .it  one  of  the  [lulltc 
fcBlivaLi  .1  a-Rular  drama,  translated  or  adapted  from  the  Greek, 
for  the  musital  mudleys  {tiiurat)  hitherto  in  uitb  Fnm  this 
tiaM  dcanatic  petiorHHKoa  bacama  •  acitdar 
•I  Iba  »Mk  PM^  Ml  CM»  mmTm  10 


the  older  kinds  of  amusemcBt,  such  as  the  chariot  races.  Tb« 
dramatic  work  of  Livius  was  mainly  of  educative  value.  Tbi 
same  may  be  said  of  his  tranifauien  of  the  Odyuty,  which  was 
still  used  as  a  school-book  in  lhe4^f■af  Hocace.  and  the  rdicious 
hymn  wbkb  ba  tna  calM  apaB  MCMipaaa  aaf  bftiaabigb 
literary  |iiiiiai>a>i  U»  WM,  iummm,  tbt  fiat  «o  iwilailaa 
the  Romaoa  wUb  tbe  forma  of  tba  Giedt  dcaaaa  and  the  Giaek 
epic,  and  thus  to  determine  the  main  lines  which  Latin  literaiurv 
followed  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

His  immediate  sucteiior,  Cn.  Nacvius  (d  c.  joo  B  C  ),  waamt, 
bke  Liviu.s,  a  Greek,  but  either  a  Roman  cit  licn  or,  morc| 
a  Campanian  who  enjoyed  the  limited  ciliiensbip  of  a 
Latin  and  who  had  served  in  the  Roman  array  in  the 
first  Punic  war.  His  6rst  appearance  as  a  draautic  atuhor  MA 
in  2j}.  He  adapted  both  tragedies  and  comedies  froia  ibH 
Cicdi,  but  the  baaL  of  bia  «niiia,  tba  taatca  of  bia  imlifait^. 
and  tbe  candhiM  af  tbe  language  developed  tbaaygb  tb»MU«* 
inlercourae  and  hariaamaf  bfe,  gave  a  gicatcr  impuke  to  oaowdy 
than  to  tragedy.  NaerfOs  tried  to  use  the  theatre,  as  it  had  been 
used  by  the  writers  of  tbe  Old  Comedy  of  Athens,  for  the  purrKKCj 
of  political  warfare,  and  thus  seems  to  have  aniicipattd  by  a 
century  the  part  played  by  Lucilius.  But  his  attacks  upon  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  especially  the  Mctctli,  were  resented  by  their 
ob|eris;  and  Naevius,  after  being  imprisoned,  bad  to  retire  in 
his  old  age  into  bam'shmenl.  He  was  not  only  the  first  in  point 
of  lime,  and  according  10  ancient  testimony  one  of  the  first  ia 
pq^  of  merit,  among  tbe  comk  poet*  of  Kioasc^  and  ia  ipifte, 
iboogb  net  in  form,  tbe  caiBnt  at  A*  Kae  «(  Roana  satrata, 
but  he  was  alw  iba  oUeit  «f  the  natioaal  poets.  Besides  ccio* 
brating  theiuaCMaof  M.  daodiiia  biaraeUits  in  ttx  over  tbe  Gaols 
in  a  play  called  Clattidium,  he  gave  the  first  spciimcn  of  the 
fiibula  prarlrxta  in  his  Alimciiium  Romuli  cl  Rcmi,  basid  on  the 
most  national  of  Roman  traditioni.  SiiU  more  ini| i^ir'.aiit 
st  rvicc  was  rendered  by  him  in  his  long  Saiurnian  poem  on  the 
first  Punic  war,  in  which  he  not  only  told  Ihc  story  of  (.trntcm- 
porary  events  but  gave  shape  to  the  legend  of  the  scUletnent  of 
Aeneas  in  Latium,— tba  thOBB  llUlMtcly  adopted  lor  tbe  flCBt 
national  «pic  of  KMBew 

His  laaapi  aaManpgMiy  T.  Maedus  PUmua  if.  asa-aStl 
was  the  gnUMl  camic  dramatist  of  Rome.  He  lived  and  wiM* 
only  10  amose  bb  eontcmporaries,  and  thus,  although 
more  popular  in  his  lifetime  and  more  fortunate  than 
any  of  the  oUter  authors  in  the  ultimate  survival  of  a  large 
number  of  his  worllS,  be  b  less  than  any  of  the  great  writers  of 
Rome  in  sympathy  with  either  the  serious  or  the  caustic  spirit  in 
Latin  literature.  Vet  he  is  the  one  extant  witness  to  the  humour 
and  vivacity  of  the  Italian  temperament  at  a  stage  between  its 
early  rudeness  and  rigidity  and  iu  subsequent  degeneracy. 

1'hus  far  Latin  literature,  of  wbicb  tbe  Mcdomiaant  cfaaiactcr- 
istinwed%Biiy,  iwwty  and.  fanNwr  «j  fatfafc  laiBMiJ  Ito^f 

at  tlie  people ta  ibclir  bcMajr  maod.  Bat  a  new  spirit,  whkb 
henceforth  became  predominant,  appeared  in  the  time  of  I'lautus. 
Latin  literature  ceased  to  be  in  close  sympathy  with  the  popular 
spirit,  cither  politically  or  as  a  form  of  amusctntnt,  but  became 
the  expression  of  the  ideas,  sentiment  and  culture  of  the  aiislo- 
cratic  governing  class.  It  was  by  Q  Enmui  (i  it>9) 
of  Rudiae  in  Mcssapia,  that  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  Latin  literature.  Deriving  from  his  biithpiaoe  the 
cuhure,  Ktemnr  and  ohikiaophical.  of  &Ia^  Craecia.  and 
having  fidned  tbe  frfenddiip  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans  IlviRg 
in  that  giaal  aK  be  im  «f  aU  tbaaaibr  mftan  miwt  flttdl  IA  M 
tbe  meAini  at  candlietian  bcttrera  tbe  aerieaa  genial  of  ancient 
Greece  and  tbe  acriooa  genius  of  Rome.  Alone  amoriR  the  oMcr 
writers  he  was  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  a  pootical  imagination 
and  animated  »iih  enthusiasm  for  a  great  ideal 

f  irst  amonj?  his  sjx^ial  services  to  L.1I111  literature  was  the 
fresh  impulse  whiih  h.  f\.\\c  to  traRody.  He  turned  the  eyes 
of  his  coniemfjoraries  from  tbe  commonplace  social  humours  of 
later  Greek  life  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heroic  age.   Bat  he 


did  not  thanby  daaMioaaliaa  tba  Kaa 
tba  baN»  af  aarlr  fkmt  with  tbn 


mbU  ipicii  , 
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•oldicn  iod  the  ideal  oiagnaiumlty  and  sagacity  o<  Ronan 
and  imparted  weight  and  dignity  to  the  langnage 
t  in  which  Uidr  acntimtau  and  UMxighis  were  c  xprciscd. 
wutted  creative  force  to  add  a  great  scries  of 
I*  Ite  atflraUM«(  tte  WHM,  yet  the  ipirit  of 
•ItvMiea  mi  MonlWthoil^  toMlM  iai»  tragedy  by  Ennius 
p:L'>^ed  fnio  the  ttUaU  toA  didlic  twiifalp  Md  d»  <mory 

A  larcr  time. 

Another  wtirii  was  the  S<Uwae,  written  !n  various  mcirrs, 
but  chiefly  in  the  trochaic  tetrameter.  He  thus  Ixcatnc  the 
inrenlor  of  a  new  form  of  literature;  and,  if  in  his  haiuls  the 
mtma  was  rude  and  indeterminate  in  its  scope,  it  became  a 
irifMflf  by  wUch  to  address  a  reading  public  on  matters  of  the 
4tv»  ^  BiMiib  «r  \i»  wide  teadiin,  la  •  stylt  not  iu 
■«MiTCdfiomihelui|iiice«ftoNHM»llfak  Hh  peatoi  woric, 
•iiidi  made  the  Rotnam  regard  him  as  thetHhtt  JA  thrfr  lltw 
ture,  was  his  epic  poem,  in  eighteen  books,  the  Amtilt,  \M  vUdi 
the  record  of  the  whole  career  of  Rome  was  unrolled  with  idealiz- 
ing i-nihusiasm  and  realistic  deuil.  'Ihe  idea  which  inspired 
Ennius  was  ultitnatcly  realised  in  both  the  national  epic  of 
Virg'l  "i"'!  iho  national  history  of  XAvy.  And  the  metrical 
vehicle  whith  he  contcivcd  the  only  one  adequate  to  hi* 
great  Ibcme  was  a  rude  experiment,  whirh  was  ultimately  Ac- 
wriOffcd  faKo  the  statkiy  Virgilian  hexanKtcr.  E\'en  as  a  gram- 
— rim  pmf wmed  an  impetlMit  »i:v»ce  to  tlaiiteiMy  UaiiMagc 
•f  Ikoas^  hf  iddg  Ms  pnndjr  md  Mimfeig  the  tondetcy  to 
decay  In  !u  final  syllables.  Although  «f  his  wriiingi  only 
fragments  remain,  these  fragmentif  ftrventKigh,  along  with  what 
l^"c  know  i>f  him  frotn  anriijiii  ''jnI'i'OI",  t.j  j;  'ifv  n-- in  regarding 
bun  as  tlio  most  importatu  auiuaj;  ilu;  iiukt.'i  l-Aliil  literature 
Lc-fLirc  ll)c  agr  of  Citcro. 

There  is  slili  om  other  name  belonging  {»artly  to  this,  partly 
1A  tht  aext  generation,  to  be  added  to  those  oit  the  men  of  original 
force  of  ffliiid  lad  character  who  created  Latin  tilera- 
ttue,  that  «f  M.  Poicius  Cato  the  Censor  (rj^MO). 
tiw  yoDOfler  contomdiaiy  of  BHihis»  whan  he  hranght  to 
Rook.  M«i«thw*nw«fa*aiidflHatlltei«pi<MM«dlheflu» 
native  element  in  that  literature,  the  mind  and  dWiMlM  «f 
Latium,  the  pKbcian  pugnacity,  which  was  one  of  the  gTMt 
forces  jn  the  Rontan  State.  His  latk  of  imagination  and  liis 
narrow  patriotism  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  reaction 
aiTiins;  the  new  Hellenic  culture.  He  strove  to  make  Itieratttre 
ariLiHan.'  to  politics  and  to  objects  of  practical. utility,  and  thus 
s'.aftcd  prose  literature  on  the  chief  lines  that  it  afterwards 
ioUowcd.  Thnnti^  his  industry  and  vigorous  understanding 
he  •  |Rlft  impttbe  to  the  creation  of  Roman  oratory, 
UMMyMd^tcmtiedidactfc  writing.  Ifc  wM«ne<{  thcint 
up^UUhbipccclieikidthittiobiliigthMN  hMthtdooMhi 

of  hteraturc.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  150  of  these  speeches  as 
extant  in  his  day,  praises  them  for  their  acutcness,  their  wit, 
their  conciseness.  He  speaks  with  emi>hasis  o(  the  imprrs- 
sivcness  of  Cato's  eulogy  and  the  satiric  bitterness  of  his 
in\'cctive. 

Cato  was  the  first  historical  writer  of  Rome  to  use  his  native 
;  inguc,  His  Ori(ines,  the  work  of  his  old  age,  was  written  with 
Uut  liiorotq(hly  Romul  conception  of  history  which  regarded 
teribos  and  events  loMy  os  they  affected  the  continuous  and 
praipcsriv«Sfe«{»iloio.  Chto  Mt  thai  mwd  of  Ranoii 
1^  cetild  not  b«  Inbttd  ftom  the  otorr  of  the  other  lloMlii 
communities,  which,  after  fi^hilnR  against  Rome  for  their  own 
independence,  sharerl  with  her  the  task  of  conquering  the  world. 
To  the  wider  national  sym()athies  which  !^limulated  the  re- 
searches of  the  old  censor  into  the  legendary  hiitoty  «L  the 
Italian  towns  we  o«C  *tmt  «l  thO  «Mt  MltkMl  p«t»  of 
Viqirt  AauU, 

ht  NacvhM,  fhratoi.  Snlte  tnd  Cato  are  represented  the 
coMOBdhif  foRci  which  oitww  for  oaoeiidtiicy  in  deterariBiBg 
what  WH  to  fee  the  cHonMler  of  the  iirW  Rtcntim.  Hie  wwrh. 

be^n  by  them,  was  carried  on  by  younger  contemporaries  and 
successors;  by  Statius  Caecilius  (f.7»»-i68),  an  Insubrtan  Gaul, 
in  comedy;  in  traRcdy  by  M,  Pacuvius  (c  ??<>-r3»),  the  nephew 
«f  fiuttus,  calkd  by  Gccro  the  greatest  oi  Komao  tmgadiMs; 


and,  in  the  following  geiKralion,  by  L.  Accius  (c.i|o-fi6K  ' 
was  more  usually  I'bced  in  this  position.  The  ianpnhe  ^vcn  to 
ontgiy  by  Cato,  Ser.  Snlpicius  Galbo  and  others,  and  along  liith 
it  tho4etMlopmcnl  of  prose  composition,  went  on  with  1 
iiionwidOM  ^  o£  Qeao.  But  ih«  intttvid 
the datth  d  Snoits  (i60  and  the  beginning  of  CIceteH  < 
white  oive  of  progrcisivc  advance  in  the  apprcciati  n  of  literary 
form  and  style,  was  much  less  distinguished  by  oii^iii^J  faret 
tl  in  1 1  imie  immedialtly  before  and  after  the  end  of  ih* 
secoiKi  i'unic  war.  Ttteone  complete  stsrvival  of  the  generatioa 
after  the  death  of  Ennins,  the  comedy  of  P.  Tercntius 
Ai«r  or  Terence  (r.  185-159),  eacmplilics  the  gain  in 
Ulerary  accompUshmcBt  and  the  loss  in  literary  freedom.  lOv* 
ence  has  not  hing  R«oa  or  laaKMi  oiCQBt  i 
Laiiaity.  His  Atheataa  itiprii  aAwda  ( 
t*  ih*  lialiia  mdnw  «i  CUal^  iJIt  J 
them  fflgMhcrwvmdtntoiid  howmidithe  ctHMNfyof  TltTMidi 

was  able  to  do  to  refine  and  huma-  i?^i:  ■I  c  ru  iniiers  of  Rontfii 
but  at  the  lame  time  what  a  solvmi  ij.  ui  the  diMiplioc 
and  ideas  of  the  old  republic.  What  makes  Terence  an  ini» 
|x>rtanl  witness  of  the  culture  of  his  time  is  that  he  wrote  fror* 
the  centre  of  the  Sdpionic  circle,  in  which  what  was  mo^ 
humane  and  liberal  in  Roman  statesmanship  was  combioed 
with  the  appreciation  of  what  was  most  vital  in  the  Ctedt 
^   eht  ood  IteWOW  «I  the  tiaw.  ^The^wmoiiaa  oi  TteHO 

Scipio.  LmIooomI  their  firtMbhvih*yo«Uk,  llohalMMi 

of  Panaettuf  and  PofyMut  woo  Men  odoiMed  to  tfaeiv  motvilly; 

when  they  led  the  state  In  w.ir,  statesmanship  and  oratory, 
and  when  the  bumaner  teaching  of  Stoici:.m  be^'An  to  enlarge 
the  sympathies  of  Roman  jurists.  But  in  the  la.st  \\.>i,  during 
which  this  clrrle  kept  together  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Komaa 
politics aiKi  a  new  power  in  Roman  liter.iturc, — the  revolutionary 
spirit  evoked  by  the  Cracciii  in  opposition  to  the  long-ioniinurd 
ascendancy  of  the  senate,  and  the  new  power  of  Itonian  sitirey 
wMch  woo  ^OHetdHd  hnpudoUy  «nd 
the  oncaM  «C  the  ffowoliitfanwy  orirft  hid  the  i 
iaoOolpelMcd  ef  the  citieine  party  among  the  nefciao. 
satire,  thongh  ht  form  a  Itgitimata  development  of  the  IndigMMM 

dramatic  iiUura  through  the  wrilten  idiurii  of  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  is  really  a  birth  of  ihis  lime,  and  ili  autlior  was  the 
youngest  of  those  admitted  in'.o  the  intimacy  of  the! 
circle,  C.  Lurilius  of  Suessa  Aurunca  (c.  t8o-IOj). 
Among  the  writers  In-fore  the  .ige  of  Cicero  he  alone 
deserves  to  be  named  with  Naevius,  Plautus  Ennioo  end.  CaM 
OS  a  great  originative  force  in  literature.  For  nbout  thirty 
ycon  the  Bwat  impovtrnt  evetn  in  Roomb  IfcoMMot  woo  tht 
piodHctioB  flftho  ootlMi  IamMbi,  th  oMiAite  tptdtakotvonlti 
society  and  letters  of  the  ffme  were  critktaed  with  the  ntmott 
freedom  and  pungency,  and  bis  o*m  personality  was  brought 
immediately  and  familiarly  before  his  ronlemporaries.  The 
years  th.it  intervened  between  his  death  and  the  IH-Rinning 
of  the  t'iccronian  age  arc  sinj;ii H  .  b  in. n  in  works  of  original 
value.  But  in  one  direction  there  was  some  novelty.  The 
tragic  writers  had  occasionally  taken  their  subjects  from  Rontan 
life  (/nMoe  prodtxioe),  and  in  OOKiedjP  we  find  thecorwspomHog 
lotatac  of  Lucius  Afranitts  endothen)  in  which  comedy, ' 
■ssHfl»ing«]faMaoBdRM,dMaotoinaKth»vitt»<(  af 


The  general  results  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  first  period 
(i  jo  to  80)  may  be  thus  sumnted  op.  la  poetry  we  have  the 
satires  of  Lucilius,  the  tragedies  of  Accius  and  of  .1  Of^t/ 
few  successors  among  the  Roman  arrslocr.icy,  who  nwmMw 
thus  exemplified  the  affinity  of  the  Rom.-tn  stage  to  Jf^^ 
Roman  oratory;  various  annalistic  poems  inRcndcd'  ^ 
to  lem  Oi  oottUntMioos  of  the  great  poem  ef  Ennius:  minor 
pociM  4f  en  c^liMiOMoiio  end' erotic  <hoMCloft'Minn|io(4oM 
enffdlNHfono  of  the  iUnoMdirfhii  tondnwy  <»wntwli>  III 
following  period;  works  ef  crilfciim  hi  trethah;  teHMMMi 
by  Porrius  Llcinus  and  others,  foitning  part  of  the  crtttcti  eHi 
grammatical  movement  which  almost  from  the  first  .•jcco"  [  iniod 

the  creative  movement  in  Letin  literature,  and  which  may  be 
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nsgAxdcd  u  rude  prccursnrs  of  the  didactic  epistles  that  Horace 
devoted  to  literary  c  i'  >>ru 

The  only  extant  pruM.'  wuri.  i^likch  may  be  assigned  to  the  end 
o(  this  period  is  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  known  by  the  title  Ad 
Utmtmmm  (c.  84)  a  wock  irtdicalivc  oi  tbe  atteDtion  bestowed 
M  prac  Myie  and  chetorical  atudia  dining  the  llM  century  of 
the  M^obiic.  and  wkkli  OMy  be  wiwdod  mm 

Bat  the  iNM  Ulcniy  piwhMlt  <f  Ikii  phM  mh  oratory, 
dwiaped  iadeed  with  tkc  aU  «f  tlmt  nMorfnl  ttudics,  but 

^^^^  itself  the  immediate  outcome  0/  the  imperial  interests, 
the  legal  conllicts,  and  the  political  passions  of  that 
il;iic  of  ijii.rion.  The  speakers  arul  writers  of  a  l.itcr  age 
IookmI  back  un  Scipio  and  Laclius,  the  Gracchi  and  their  con- 
lemporaries,  L.  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius,  as  masters  of  ihcir  art. 

la  bbtory,  tcgvdcd  ca  a  (leat  branch  «i  pfvae  literature, 
It  i»  M(  pn^Mbie  that  much  wai  accompliabed,  altbougfa,  with 
the  advaoce  ol  amkuf  ami  prmatigj  ttmim, 

am  htdimim  <t        aid  mm  mnha  tyk. 
Itat  acera  desic*  to  RoMe  tM  nk%t»u,  hcibm  hb  •««  time. 

ol  any  adr-juiti  hi.'or;ral  literature.  Nevrrlhrlcss  it  was  by 
the  work  ol  a  iu:ii'.Lii ;  <>[  Roman  chniniclers  during  thi!>  period 
that  the  Bialeris  li  <il  '  irly  Roman  history  were  sysl^  ^  irit  1  1 , 
and  tbe  weord  ol  ihc  «tate,  as  it  was  finally  given  to  tl>c  «uiiii 
in  the  artistic  work  of  Livy,  was  extracted  from  the  early  annals, 
atate  documents  and  private  memorials,  comUacd  into  a 
unity,  and  suppkmenled  by  invention  and  reflection. 
Itoe  chfMHckn  nay  be  nMniioned  L,  CaJpumius  Tiso 
Pmt  (omMd  ii}.  iBMrsor  loS),  C.  Sempnoiitt  Tnditanus 
konaul  1*9).  Gn.  QtlMm,  C  Fiwiw  ifotmi  t9t^  U  C*diiB 
Aatipater,  who  wrote  •  aanwltw  of  tin  iceoiid  Pwilc  war  iboat 
1 70,  and  Scmpronius  Ascllio,  who  wrote  a  history  o(  his  own 
Imics,  have  a  better  claim  to  be  considered  historians.  Thcrc 
wtre  also  special  works  on  antiquities  ami  contemporary 
and  autobiographirs  such  as  those  of  M.  Acmilios 
tiK  elder,  Q.  Lulatius  Catulus  (consul  10}  U C),  and 
P.  Rotilius  Ruius,  whkb  for  coed  the  sources  ol  future  his- 
torians. (See  further  iOnuuMi  Md  XoMR  WOirf,  AmkKh 
I "  Aathotiiics." 

Afekwii^  the  artfitic  pradiKt  «f  tht  fiiai  period  «(  LaUa 
Kteratioc  wliidi  baa  HMhad  vft  la  ft  mm^iU  ih^p*  b  ItayMd 
to  the  comediee  at  nmtt»  nd  Tmoea,  the  laflimwe 

fr"?*"'  '''"^  literature  in  dclcrminint  the  ipirit,  form 
ftriad.  and  style  of  the  eras  of  more  perfect  accompUi^hmcnt 
which  lullowcd  IS  unmistakable.  While  humour  and 
vivacity  characterize  the  cailii-r,  and  urbanity  ol  tunc  liie  latii 
development  of  comedy,  the  tendency  of  s<iious  liuralure  bad 
tan  M  the  main  practical,  ethical,  coantacnKiraiive  and  satirical. 
tiK  M^itr  paetical  imagination  had  appeared  only  in  Enniut, 
■ad  hart  to»  wllrd  forth  ut  him  by  <ir«»(Pthr  with  thefwdwn 
•f  the  mUomI  life  ajMl  the  great  pMaeoal  QualUks  of  its  rapre> 
tentative  mai.  Som  «i  Im  chidF  motives  of  the  later  poetry, 
tX-  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  private  life,  had  as  yet  found 
Warcely  any  expression  in  f.irn,  I  '.crature.  The  finest  nictrical 
vehicle  for  epic,  didactic,  atnl  silific  poetry  h.ad  been  ciisc ovcrid, 
but  its  movement  was  as  yet  rude  and  inharmonious.  1  he 
itiioia  oi  ordinary  life  and  Mcial  ialetcourse  and  itie  vwmt  fervid 
and  elevated  diction  of  oratorical  prose  had  made  great  ptogrcsa, 
but  the  language  ^^  imaiwatkn  aad  poetical  feeling  was,  if 
vivid  and  impnNlw  !■  halalad  MfW iiinns>  still  incapable  of 
boM  wwijlt  >d>  wwwif  iitfw  w»m  d  KtMc  iwa»B>iihwi. 

ii'.  hirth  had  not  as  yd  spread  beyond  Rome  and  Lalium.  The 
Sibcllian  races  of  central  and  eastern  Italy  and  the  Jialo-Celtir 
and  Venetian  races  of  the  north,  in  whom  1  In  |'  u  i  t  4u><rplil)ilily 
ol  Italy  was  most  manifost  two  genrration:^  l.iicr,  were  not,  until 
after  the  Social  war,  sufJitiently  in  sympathy  wiili  Komc,  and 
were  proh.ibly  Mot  as  yet  iufhcieiitly  educated  lo  induce  Ihem 
to  contribute  their  share  to  the  natioaaJ  literature.  Hewe  the 
«li  of  Uw  SocM  war.  «id  q(  th*  Ova  mr,  wilidi  MMCOHl  «f 
liMrtdMidir* 


I  may  moat  appropriately  be  uiuta  a&  ouul^m  the  end  oi  «m 
peaad  Md  Ibc  bciPiM  of  MMtar. 

Sffiyfui  Peruu!:  from  So  lo  ^2  PC 

Tbe  last  age  ol  the  republic  coiacidea  with  the  &n(  half  oi  tht 
Coldea  age  of  Roman  literature.  U  Ja  pnaialljr  k«nNl«  ikt 
CicenMuaa  aga  tnm  tha  aum  ci  il»  gwMlaH  lilMiy  jipiraant- 
ative,  whoae  activity  aa  o  paakcr  and  wfilar  wm  iiawiiiiiim 
during  neatly  the  whale  Kiio4.  ItistheagaafpiiaiitaKaUeace 
in  proie,  and  of  a  new  birth  of  i>oetry,  characteriied  rather  by 
great  original  force  and  artistic  promise  than  by  perfect  accom- 
plishment. The  five  chief  representatives  of  this  age  who  still 
hold  their  rank  among  the  great  classical  writers  are  Ciceru, 
Caesar  and  Sallust  in  prose,  Lucretius  and  Catullus  in  virsc. 
The  works  of  other  prose  writers,  \'arro  and  Cornelius  Ncpos, 
have  Uea  part  tally  preserved;  but  these  writers  have  m  claim 
to  rank  with  those  already  mcniiPMd  aa  ciaataii  ud  mutCM 
of  Utcofy  style.  Although  JiMMnn  had  not  aa  yci  fcccMM 
I  Ifida  nr  prnfiTiinn  in  rrlnfilail  wa^ini  piihUr  slMMbr  airiiileil. 
and  books  and  intellectual  intercaaiw  ilM  ftlMfe  part  of  the 
lenutc  «f  men  actively  enKag<.-d  III  aifalit.  Even  oratory  was 
intended  quiti:  h m  h  for  readers  as  for  ihi.  m  1  n  ncrj  to  which 
It  was  iouneduulj,  .^Jdrcsscd;  and  some  ol  the  greatest  spccclus 
'  hich  have  come  down  from  that  f;rcat  age  of  orators  were  never 
delivered  at  all,  but  were  published  as  markifestoes  alur  lh« 
event  with  the  vkw  of  inllucncing  educated  opinion,  and  as 
works  oi  art  with  the  view  of  giving^ pleasure  to  educated  tasMb 

Thus  the  ifiaKiiea  c<  hLTuUkia  OoiW  (106-4^)  belong  lo  tha 
domain  ai  UMntmt  «df*  «  aNKh  •»  t«  th«  of  forensic  or 
peliliMl  «MlHr«  AmU  alllm«l>  SaaMKtbcoo  ia  a 
master  ei  styk  umivalled  even  bjf  Ckeio,  theliUtary 
interest  fl(  matt  «l  Ciees«'a  spaccaaa  itattaagar  than  that  of  the 
^r.  it  mass  of  Greek  oratory.  It  is  urged  with  ju»ii'  c  ili  ii  the 
RitaiLi  part  of  Cicero's  Dcjtnct  «J  Afckici  wa>  irjL.vvj.i»i  to 
the  issue  and  ■■'■•■'.■I',  not  have  been  listened  to  byaCtcx-kcourtuf 
justice  or  a  modern  jury.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  itac  iuiuesis 
of  literature  that  a  court  of  educated  Rutiaiis  could  be  influenced 
by  the  consideratioQS  tiicre  submitted  to  them.  In  this  way  a 
<ae»tleB  of  tbe  most  temporary  inlciaet,  concenuAg  an  individual 
it  BO  particidar  aadwemc  <oriiiipartaMt,haa9fodMBnl  oaa  oi 
the  flso^  iwgaiMlwi  idndkalieai  «(  ViiBtwa  t«tr  j^ekctt  «r 
wK^ttm.  Ontory  at  Rm»  MiiHMd  ft  new  ty|ic  mm  bei^g 
cultivated  as  as  art  whkh  cndcawoniad  to  produce  penuasioa 
not  so  much  Ly  intcllcttudl  conviction  as  by  appea!  to  gciKi.it 
human  sy ni[vathies.  In  oratory,  as  in  evti>  other  intelU-clual 
province,  the  (irecki  h.id  a  truer  sense  of  the  limit^and  conciilion> 
of  their  art.  itul  commaitd  over  forin  is  ouly  uoc  ckmcnt  in  the 
making  of  an  orator  or  poet.  I  he  largeness  and  dignity  of  the 
matter  with  which  be  has  to  deal  are  at  least  as  important. 
The  Ruoian  oratory  of  the  law  courts  had  to  deal  not  with  petty 
rpwi liaw  ai  AHVauti  tttgrnHf,  «i  IiMid,  «r  viokaG^  but  with 
paa»  Iwpripl  ^iMttoai,  wlMi  «nati«m  aftedlai  die  weH-being 
of  large  provinces  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  republic; 
and  no  tnaa  ever  lived  who,  in  these  respecu,  was  beiur  fitted 
t^  in  Cicero  to  be  the  repi  1"  .'ivc  of  the  type  of  oratory 
ucii.jri4c(l  by  the  coiidiiion  ui  li.c  later  republic.  To  his  Krcat 
artiilic  accomplishment,  {Krfccte<l  by  practice  and  dabor.itc 
study,  to  the  power  of  bit  patrKttic,  his  moral,  and  (lersonal 
sympathies,  and  his  passionate  emotional  nature,  must  be  added 
his  vivid  imagination  and  the  rich  and  fiOfioMa  Itnam  of  his 
lartguage,  in  which  he  bad  no  rival  among  Saoiaa  nvilcts  or 
ly^hen.  It  has  been  aaht  that  RnftWft  fMtiy  Ins  |MOdiMBd 
few.  a  any,  great  typca  ai  «l«Bd«r.  But  tta  Ven«i»  Catiline, 
Antony  of  Cicero  arc  living  and  perroaoent  types,.  The  story 
told  in  the  Pro  Clutntie  may  be  true  or  false,  but  the  picture  of 
I'l  l  111.  i '.I  crime  which  it  presents  is  vividly  dramatic.  Had 
wc  only  known  Cuero  in  his  spctrlics  we  should  have  ranked 
him  With  Dtinosthcnii  as  one  who  had  realized  the  hifilicst 
literary  ideal.  We  should  think  of  him  also  as  the  creator  and 
master  of  Latin  style— and.  moreover,  not  only  aa  a  gieat  ocator 
but  aa  a  |n«  and  a|ipi«daii«c  critic  «l  aniaqr.  B«t  to 
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to  fikiiomphy  but  to  the  Ulcratucc  of  philosophy.  Thougii  ooi 
t  phikwopkcr  be  is  an  .iJout^ble  Lntcrpfctcr  of  thoM  5fancfae»  of 
fUkm^ky  which  an  fiuca  foe  fooinl  lylictioB,  uid  b« 
I  «p  irith  the         if  GMkwiBEtiN  vfvflM  br 


W  mU  OT  tin  ■Ijrfciii  wludi  iwwa  fnitnM  cn  Imm  bt  ta^^ 

(o  abstract  di.vuisions,  he  usc«l  his  great  oraiorlial  gift  .ni<l  art 
to  pmuaiie  the  world  to  accept  ibe  most  iwpeful  opiaioas  oa 
bumaR  destiny  and  the  principles  of  cmtoct  MBK  WWJllBIWI  <0 
elevation  and  integrity  of  character. 

Tlie  LtiUrt  of  Cicero  are  thoroughly  natural — iolloquia 
tbrntinm  amkomm,  to  use  his  own  phratc.  Ckcru's  letters  to 
AUicys»  cod  to  the  ftkods  with  whom  be  was  compktcly  at  hi» 
Mb  M»  tb*  wnit,  uaoem  and  towMiiift  iiiBwinn  of 


NigbM  «»dwwfc  «a4  Uwy  ghw  •  ntural 
of  iAtmWdom,  hb  wit  and  htiinour,  his 


•fUftonat 

outlet  to  his  vivadty 

Lin<lbness  of  nature.  It  ^hows  how  ncxi'  li:  i  ii  instrument  L.nin 
prose  had  become  in  hii  hand,  when  it  couiii  tio  juiticc  at  once 
to  the  ample  and  vehement  volume  of  his  oratory,  to  the  calmer 
tod  more  rbyibtnical  movement  of  his  pbikaopfMcal  RMditalion, 
and  lo  the  natuxal  interchaoflt  flf  Ikoiiihi  ali4  iailiflg  Is  ibc 
fMicyday  iotecooursc  of  life. 

Among  the  many  rival  orators  of  the  age  the  most  cminrnl 
wrre  Quintiw  Uotlmmbm  Qrtaltti.and  C.  Julius  Cmsv.  The 

or  florid  ttyk  of  oimtory,  aod,  liko  other  members  of 
tbc  aristocracy,  such  as  CMenunius  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus, 

and  Ulcc  Q.  Cait  1  [„  -he  preceding  Kcneratiun,  was  a  lund  of 
djliitante  poet  a.i.;  a  jifecursor  of  the  ix>ctry  of  pleasure,  which 
auaincd  such  prominence  in  the  elegiac  |XH.ts  of  the  .Vuguit.m 
•ge.  Of  C.  Julius  Caesar  (102-44)  as  an  orator  we  can  judge  cinly 
by  his  reputation  arKl  by  the  testimony  of  his  great  rival  and 
adversary  Cicero;  but  we  are  able  to  ^ipnciate  the  spccul 
praise  of  perfect  taste  in  the  use  of  Unsngft  tttribiUed  to  him.' 
]■  Ut  Ctmmmkmi,  by  Jigring  atude  tba  «wincBt««l  ontonr, 
bi  cnatoi  dw  aoit  tHtniiibk  fttyle  of  piw  Mnitlve^  tb« 
which  presents  interesting  events  in  their  sequence  of  time  and 
dependence  oo  the  will  of  the  actor,  rapidly  and  vividly,  with 
Kjrcily  any  colouring  of  personal  or  moral  fcchtig,  any  oratoriial 
pjision,  any  pisLorial  iUusliatioa.  While  ho  showi  the  perj.u.iii\  c 
art  cf  an  orator  by  presenting  the  subjugation  of  (..ml  and  his  ou  ii 
attioa  ii)  the  Civil  War  in  the  light  most  iAVOurable  to  his  claim 
to  rule  the  Roman  world,  he  is  entirely  free  from  the  Roman 
iashioa  of  seif-laudation  or  disparagement  of  an  adversary. 
The  character  of  the  man  reveals  itscU  especially  in  a  perfect 

MioafM  *"<*•     ptaOMl  4%n&jr.       •voids  net  onfy  every 
unusual  but  every  superfluous  word;  and,  allbotigh  no  writing 
citi  be  more  frc  from  rlietorical  colouring,  yet  there  may  from 
time  to  time  be  detected  a  glow  of  sympathy,  like  the-  glow  of 
grnerous  passion  in  ThucyfHdis,  the  more  elTtciivc  ijotn  the 
reserve  with  which  it  bctravi  itself  whenever  he  is  called  on  to 
record  any  act  of  perwtial  heroism  or  of  de  vuiit^a  to  military  duty. 

In  t^  simplicity  of  his  styk,  the  directness  of  his  narrative, 
the  eniiro  abMMO  of  any  didactic  tcndcacyi  Caesar  presents  a 
......     laMbadoHUwttouoUKr  pBQieiRitierof  that  age— 

tbebittoiwa  CSinHftittCriqMBorSaUitttU.tT-jti!). 
Xtte  Varro,  he  tttrvived  Cbm  wmm  yean,  but  the  lone  ud 
"  it  w  'lii  li  his  wort;?,  are  wTitten  assign  him  to  the  republican 
er<.  Uc  vi.L^i  ihc  first  of  the  purely  artistic  historians,  as  distinct 
from  ihc  annalists  and  the  writers  of  personal  memoirs,  lie 
instated  the  CxcvV.  historians  in  taking  particular  actions — the 
JuiurtkoH  ii'ar  and  the  CalUinarUn  Censpir^.cy — as  tlic  subjects 
of  artistic  treat  men  t .  He  wrote  also  acontiAUous  work,  Huloriac, 
treating  of  the  cvcaU  of  the  Mfdvt  yMR  following  the  death  cf 
fiiilkt«(»bick«>lv  ftivMnUMtpiiMfved.  Hit  two  extant 
paribnnnMMCiwloabkMutlrtkatiidietof  tberfvdpinic-s  in 
the  state  and  of  penonel  eh«r*ftcr  than  as  t  nist  worthy  narrat  i  ves 
tf  beta.  Hia  style  alms  at  effectlvcnc«^  by  pregnant  expression, 
ardiaisn     \lv   -.:..<. I lj>      the  ilRlpMpiM  of 


caring  more  for  the  manner  of  sayong  a  thing  than  for  its  KWK 
Yet  he  has  great  value  as  a  painter  of  historical  portraits,  somocf 
them  those  ol  his  a>&temporarics,aad  as  aa  author  who  had  been 
n  polkkal  pmiiui  nad  bad  taken  soow  part  in  n^ing  histoiy 
bdoin  indMUUnglB  Wfite  it;  and  he  gives  us,  from  the  popular 
side,  the  views  of  »  eoateroponiry  on  the  politics  of  the  time. 
Of  the  other  historians,  or  rather  annalists,  who  belong  lo  tliis 
period,  »ucii  as  Q.  Claudius  Quadriganus,  Q.  Valerius  Aniias, 

and  c.  Licinius&iaccrtibeiMlicraf  Gdw^  mba«e«ii^ii^ 

menia  r»maininj;. 

The  period  voii  al.M^  rvmark.ible  for  the  production  of  works 
which  we  should  class  as  technical  or  scientific  rather  than 
htcrary.  The  activity  of  on*  Of  ihcie  writ u;?  » as  m 
«mt  tbMheiiaaUtMloAMvmteflMaiMB.  Thie 
«a»M.T«natii»  Vv»,tbe  moat  leanied  not  only  of  UHRoouta^ 
but  «l  the  Ciml^,  m  he  has  bc^  caBed.  The  list  of  Varro's 
writingi  iDdutfei  over  seventy  treatises  and  more  than  six 
hundred  books  dialing  whh  lopics  of  e\  '  r>  1  i  livable  kind. 
His  Mcnifipau  Satmriu,  miscelianies  in  piaac  and  vene,  of  which 
unfortunately  onfjr  f— gp^f^f  40  kfit,  tn»  ft  WtA  OC  4lfldar 
Uterary  intetesU 

Since  the  AiinJi  of  Eonius  no  great  and  original  poem  had 
appeared-  The  powerful  poetical  iorce  which  for  half  a  century 
continued  to  be  the  strongest  focoe  in  literature,  and  i^,,,^^ 
which  creucd  PHttiBinrtt  ol  lit  Mul  jBHiwit 
icwMled  itodf  bi  llw  letlcr  put  cf  iIm  Gkeraniui  *y,  The 
conditions  which  enabled  the  poetk  genius  of  Itnhr  to  comie  to 
maturity  in  the  person  of  T.  Lucretius  Cartu  (0*^55)  were  entlie 
seclusion  froiii  ]  jt  li':  life  aiid  abiorjition  in  the  iilcal  [jleasurcS 
of  cont<.mplau«.>  uud  arlialic  produi  tion.  This  isolation  froril 
the  f.inuliar  ways  of  hb  contcmporarits,  whde  it  was,  according 
to  uradilioa  artd  the  internal  evidence  of  his  poem,  destructive 
to  his  spirit's  health,  resulted  in  a  work  of  genius,  unique  in 
character,  which  still  stands  forth  as  the  greatest  philosophical 
poem  in  any  language.  In  the  form  of  his  poem  he  followed  a 
Creek  original^  and  the  stuff  out  of  whkb  the  texture  of  his 
philose^diical  argument  is  framed  was  deifved  (fom  Greek 
science;  but  all  that  is  of  deep  human  and  poetical  meaning  ia 
the  poem  is  bis  own.   While  v^e  recognize  in  the  2V  Itmm 

X^liira  some  of  thr  most  [Kjwcrful  (Xjtlry  in  any  I.iii^^uage  and 
fei  l  that  few  jxKts  have  peiitlxaUd  ivUh  iuch  paiiJo:uti;  sincerity 
and  courage  into  the  secret  of  nature  and  some  o(  ihe  di.i[H.T 
truths  of  human  idc,  wc  must  acknowledge  that,  as  comi  aicd 
with  the  great  didactic  poem  of  \'irgd,  it  is  crude  and  unformed 
in  artistic  design,«nd  often  rough  and  unequal  in  artutic  execu- 
tion. Yet,  aput  gltogetbcr  from  its  independent  value,  by  his 
spcGOliiUvv  ponvK  nnd  colbtuiasm,  by  hi^  revelation  of  the  life 
Mtd  fiwctMk  ol  nntiiii^  by  tlie  frcab  creativcncsi  of  his  diciiiw 
and  the  rievated  Bwvement  of  his  rbythiB»  Locfeliiis  cxodwd 
a  more  powerful  Influence  than  any  other  00  the  art  of  hit  man 
perfect  succcsiors. 

While  the  iino^jinalivc  aiid  cmoliooal  side  of  Roman  poctty 
was  so  powi  rfully  represented  by  Lucretius,  attrntioo  was 
directed  lo  its  artistic  side  by  a  younger  genera-  c^^g^ 
tion,  who  moulded  thcm.cKei  in  a  great  degree  on 
Alexandrian  modck.  Such  were  Valerius  Cato  also  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  critic,  and  C.  Lidniut  Calvus,  an  eminent 
orator.  Of  this  tOMQ  Croup  of  poet*  ons  only  baa  sorvivod, 
fortunately  the  man  of  most  feiyns  aaoat  thcnw  tbe  boeom* 
friend  of  Calvus,  C  Valerius  Citdhta  (Sr44)*  HB  too  was  n 
new  force  in  Roman  literature.  He  wa$  «  provfndal  by  birth, 
at'.hough  early  brought  mto  intimate  relati'»ii^  with  members  of 
tlie  great  Roman  families.  The  subjctls  of  his  best  art  are 
taken  immediately  from  his  own  life — his  Ii>vl'%  his  friendships, 
his  travels,  his  aatmo;»ittea,  personal  and  political.  Ilk^  most 
original  contribution  to  the  substance  of  Roman  literature  was 
that  he  first  ahaiwd  into  poetry  the  experience  of  his  own  heart, 
as  it  bnd  been  •htpcd  by  Akam  «ad  Sappho  in  the  early  days 
of  Greek  poetry.  No  p<iet  bw  WUpuaed  bin  in  the  power  of 
vitally  reproducing  the  pleasatenildpainof  thcpuaingMUr,  QOft 
1  1  I'  il  '  i  l  •  I  n-  :  lection  as  In  Horace,  nor  overiaid  with 
i  myihoJosiul  oinaxocai  as  in  i^g'^itK,  but  ia  all  the  kcemiCM 
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«f  faiaidiite  *f  iBtnxtuced  into  Rmnm 

iUiaMie  UM  pcMod  tt  dbltaet  fian  poKtieal  «r  imcW  t»tli« 

nMcli  ttppeart  later  in  the  Epcia  of  Horace  4nd  the  ^Ipami 
«r  MaitiiJ.  He  anticipateil  Ovid  fn  recalling  the  stories  «f  Greek 

mythology  to  a  sctrond  poetical  life.  His  grcitcst  contribution  to 
p<xtic  art  consisted  in  the  perfection  which  fie  attained  in  the 
ph.il.icci.in,  the  pure  iambic,  and  the  scazon  metres,  and  in  the 
case  and  grace  with  which  he  the  language  o(  familiar 
bMCKMiae,  at  dblinct  from  that  of  the  creative  imagination, 
of  the  rt^«,  and  of  the  achooii,  to  ^ye  at  once  a  lifelike  and  an 
artirtlc  ejcmiwfeB  to  Ul  fiedtep.  m  bai  the  intenat  of  being 
tlw  ImI  poet  of  the  TCiwUie.  In  hk  !l£e  ami  bi  hb  art  Iw 
via  the  precursor  of  those  poets  who  used  their  genius  as  the 
interpreter  and  minister  of  pleasure;  Imt  he  ri^cs  above  them 
in  the  spirit  of  pcrMn:i!  independence,  in  his  aficction  for  his 
friinrt<,  in  his  keen  enjoyment  of  natural  and  simple  pleasures, 
aad  in  his  power  of  giving  vital  expression  to  these  feelings. 

Jkird  Period:  Auguttan  Age,  42  bjC,  t«  AJ>k  tf, 

tht  poetict  tawidn  ml  caHtne  cemMiniokted  to  Kobmb 

liM  i*  !rr  i'^  the  ml  yearn  of  the  icpuUic  paaaed  on  without 
tanwaae   "">"  eMitinuiff  ftjto  the  Btcrature  of  the 

»flmf€rtal  sneceedinK  n^e.  One  or  Iwo  of  the  circle  of  Catullus 
AMiMr>  survived  into  that  ape;  but  an  entirely  near  spirit 
U""*-  came  over  the  litcratua-  of  tfie  new  period,  and  it  is 
by  new  men,  educated  indeed  under  the  same  literary  influences, 
buf  Hvblg  in  on  altered  world  and  befonging  oii^naBy  to  a 
different  order  la  the  state,  that  tlie  itcw  spirit  tma  txpnwd. 
The  literature  ef  the  later  tfpMk  leflecu  tbe  ^rnpfttMes  and 
pti;indloei  of  aa  tiislooatie  dus,  sharing  in  the  eoodiict  of 
Mtwnal  afM!n  and  llvtng  en  tenns  of  equality  «-tth  one  anethct^ 

that  of  the  AuRii!''''"  'ifif,  fifst  ''i  'l^  early  serious  entlmsiasn;, 
and  then  in  the  licence  and  levity  of  its  later  developmrnt, 
represents  the  hopes  and  a-;ptrations  with  which  the  new  mon- 
archy was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  which  becomes  the  chief  interest  of  a  class  cut 
oB  from  the  higher  energies  of  practical  IQe,  and  rrmving  in  the 
lefiaing  and  cner\'ating  atmosphcn;  of  aa  imperal  court.  The 
great  lasaMag  influence  el  tbt  aem  litemtnre  was  theentbariasm 
produced  tist  by  ibe  hope  and  aHerwards  by  the  ibHBncnt 

of  'he  restoration  of  peace,  orJif,  national  glory,  under  the  rule 
i)f  Aui;u->lui.  All  that  the  .t};c  lonfted  for  seemed  to  be  emhcNjicd 
in  a  mm  who  had  both  in  his  own  f>erson  and  by  inheritanie 
the  lutural  ^pcU  wliith  swuys  the  imagination  of  the  world. 
The  Sentiment  of  hero-worship  was  at  all  times  strong  in  the 
Romans,  and  no  one  was  ever  tbe  object  of  more  sincere  as 
well  as  simulated  bMHMWA^  tbaa  Altgustus.  It  was  not, 
bowevcr,  by  bis  equals  atnttan  that  the  6rst  fecUqg  ma  fifcdy 
lo  be  entertained,  ffn  earliest  to  give  exprcMion  to  ft  was 
Virgil;  but  the  «;;.cTI  was  soon  acUnowledged  by  the  colder 
and  more  worldly  wise  Horace  The  disgust  arou'^cd  by  the 
atiti  national  i>olicy  of  Antony,  and  the  danger  to  the  empire 
which  was  averted  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Aciium,  com- 
bined with  the  confidence  inspired  by  tbe  new  ruler  to  reconcile 
the  great  families  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the 
pew  order  of  things. 

WbQe  tbe  cst.nblishmcnt  of  the  empire  produced  s  Mvlval 
of  natfoaal  and  imperial  feeling,  it  supptcsied  aV  IndepeBdent 
(x'tlt'i-.d  fho-.Jght  and  adion.  ifencc  the  two  preat  f<-irms  of 
(j:t)se  liltraturc  which  drew  their  nourishment  f.'om  the  strupKlcs 
of  political  life,  oratory  an  1  c:inlei:i[K>r.iry  l  i  .tcry,  were  arrcr^tc^l 
in  their  development.  The  niaia  cour»c  of  litcr,tiure  was  thus 
for  a  time  diverted  into  poetry.  That  poetry  in  its  most  elevated 
fonn  aimed  at  bdng  the  organ  of  the  new  einpiie  and  of  lealizing 
the  aailoMl  Ideals  of  life  and  chaiafter  onder  lU  wspiccs; 
and  tn  canybgogt  tbtoain  it  Mo^t  to  naQ  ihegNotineinorica 
of  the  past.  It  became  also  the  orpn  of  tlie  pleasures  and 
interests  «f  pri\  ate  lire,  the  chief  m.jlKci  of  which  were  the 
love  of  nature  and  the  p-'iiiion  of  love.  It  sou^jht  also  to  ni.iLt 
ific  art  and  |H>ctry  of  Greece  live  a  new  arli'-lic  life.  Satire. 

dct>ancd  from  comment  00  political  action,  turned  to  social 
iad  IMiwidMil  W»,  tad  eoniblded  «flk  tte  wwtrdntk^l 


taste  for  dbiosi  analysis  and  lefleclioai  latrodnced  by  Cioeni. 
One  gROl  wwfc  Wld  atffi  l«-bc  dene  In  pwee  m  MiMpset  ol 
the  past  Mstoiyof  Ihe  state  item  an  idealising  and  rofnafltlfihiiif 

pehtt  of  view.    For  that'  vmAt.  the  Augustan  age,  as  llM  ead  ol 

one  great  cycle  of  events  and  the  bcf^inninR  of  another,  was 
eminently  suited,  and  a  writer  who,  liy  his  (jifti  of  itnaglnalien 
and  sympathy,  was  perhnps  better  fifi  J  th  n  any  other  man 
of  antiquity  forlhe  task,  aad  who  through  the  whole  of  this 
period  liveda]HeeflicniyldlMU%M»lbiiadtodo|artlni« 
the  subject. 

Ahhough  the  age  dM  ndt  afford  free  scope  and  Mlaiito  to 

IndhrUnal  energy  and  rnterprfM^  It  fkraisbed  more  inaleAl 

and  social  advantages  for  the  peaceful  mltlvatfon  of  letters. 
The  new  Influence  of  patronage,  which  in  other  limes  has  chilled 
the  genial  current  of  literature,  become,  in  the  person  uf  Maecenas, 
the  medium  through  which  literature  and  the  imperial  policy 
were  brought  into  union.  Poetry  thus  acquired  the  tone  oi  the 
world,  kept  in  close  connexion  with  the  chief  source  of  national 
life.  «dkil6  it  was  cnkiwated  to  tbe  Ugbcst  phch  of  aitlMlc  po^ 
feciton  unAnt  the  most  fitvomaMe  eanAuairf  of  ItiMM  omI 
freedom  from  the  distractions  and  amletli^  of  nfe. 

The  earliest  in  the  order  of  time  of  the  poets  who  adorn  this 
afje-  P.  Vcrgilius  Maro  or  VIrjjII  {70-19)— is  also  the  grcateSi 
in  genius,  the  mou  richly  mliivatH,  and  the  most  yir^z 
perfect  in  art.  He  i^  the  ideali.!ing  (ioet  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  of  the  purer  and  happier  life  of  wbith  lh« 
age  seemed  to  contain  the  promise.  He  elevates  the  present 
by  associating  It  with  tb«  post  and  fatute  of  the  worid.  Mid 
sanctifies  it  by  tcefag  In  ft  the  MMtHKttt  of  a  Avfne  purpose. 
Virgil  is  the  true  Rpeaaaatathre  poet  of  Rome  aal  Italy,  41 
natfbnal  glory  and  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  artist  fn  wiMM. 
all  the  eflorts  of  the  past  were  made  perfect,  and  the  unapproafh- 
atilr  siand.ird  of  excellence  to  future  times.  While  more  richly 
cnilowed  with  sensibility  lo  all  native  influences,  he  was  more 
dcv-ply  imbutd  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  poetry, 
the  thought  and  the  learning  of  Gnxce.  The  earliest  efforts 
of  his  art  (the  Behgna)  tcpioduce  (be  cadeaecsb  tbe  Action 
and  tbe  pastoed  hwdct  of  Tbeocritus;  hut  even  bi  Umm  IibK 
utive  pocflw  of  hb  yeudt  Viq^  Aowi  a  perfcct  Biatteiy  of  kii 
malernls.  Itie  Lalfn  hetameter,  whieb  f n  Enntos  and  Locrethis 

uas  the  orciin  of  the  more  diRniricd  .md  majestic  emotion*, 
L>ccame  in  hi">  hands  the  most  perfect  measure  in  which  the 
softer  and  more  luxurious  senlimcni  of  nature  has  Inen  ex- 
pressed. The  sentiment  of  Italian  scenery  and  tbe  love  which 
the  Itaiha  peasant  bas^  for  the  familiar  sigfafii  mi  lOUWift  «C  lil 
home  found  a  voice  which  ncm-  can  paia  away. 

In  the  Ctetgicj  yft  are  struck  by  the  gtsat  advWM  Ib  tho 
Oril^nality  aad  sdf-dcpcndcnce  of  the  artist,  hi  tbe  nutart 
perfiKtldn  ofhfsworlnmn^ip,  in  the  deepening  and  strengthen- 
inc  of  all  Ms  syir.p.ithles  and  convictions.  His  gmius  stilJ  w(  rks 
under  forms  prescribed  hy  Creek  art,  and  unrler  the  disadvantage 
of  having  a  prariic.1l  and  utilitarian  aim  imposed  on  it.  Hut 
he  has  ever  in  form  so  far  surpassed  his  originals  that  he  akaiM 
has  gained  for  the  pure  didactic  poem  a  place  among  tbe  highest 
forms  of  serious  poetry,  while  he  has  so  transmuted  his  naaetial 
that,  without  %-iolation  of  truth,  he  has  made  the  whale  pOMI 
alisc  wkh  poetic  feeiins.  IhelmMlieitdtlalb  of  tbe  farmer's 
work  ate  <r*JltS|wrtd  fhraugh  the  peet%  toeaof  nature;  through 

I'.'s  rcTic'ous  feeling  and  his  pious  sympathy  with  the  sanctities 
of  hunuia  afTtciion;  through  his  patriotic  sympathy  with  the 
national  greatness;  and  through  the  rich  allusivencss  of  hi* 
art  to  everything  in  poetry  and  legend  which  can  iUu»lratc  and 
glorify  his  theme. 

In  the  Ecioiuet  and  Gcorgics  Virgil  is  the  idealizing  poet  of 
the  old  simple  and  hardy  life  of  Italy,  as  the  imagination  couM 
OMX^ve  of  it  hi  an  ahettd  woild.  In  the  AtmM  ho  ii  thk 
MetHzinR  poet  of  natfenat  gtoiy,  as  maidfeated  te  the  pnwMi  of 

.\u^;u^tus  The  epic  of  HLitional  life,  vividly  conieivtJ  hUt 
ru'h  ly  executed  by  I'rniiis,  was  perfected  in  the  years  it -tt 
f.ill'jucd  the  dicisivc  victory  at  .^ctiu;n  To  dc  ,11-:  i  to  hii 
idea  Virgil  enters  into  rivalry  with  a  greater  poet  than  Iboes 
whoBhah>divii]M«rmiv«Mdliltt|N«viout«oihs»  Aad, 
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though  be  csooot  unroll  before  m  Uie  paai of  hanjc*cUmi  with 
the  power  and  nujcsty  of  Homer,  yet  sgr  Uk  qrnqMtlv  with 
«r|yck  1m  iwfim  the  idiMirf  JUkm^  lid 
hm  ha»  used  tlie  detsOs  of  tnuBtun,  ot  local  semes,  of  rdigmus 

usage,  to  cmlKxIy  It,  he  has  built  up  ii.  rl  i  f  t-^i  of  an  epic 
poem  ihc  most  cndurmp  a:itl  the  nioil  „;:..>;i»„.ly  conslrucltd 
Vonumentof  natiuiul  (;raii(ii-ur. 

The  lecond  gr«:ai  Doct  oi  ihv  time— Q.  Horatius  Flaccvt  or 
Bonce  (68-8)  is  both  the  realist  attd  tin-  idealiu  o(  hi»  If 
Ifnggg^  ]*s  want  to  know  the  actual  lives,  roanncis  and  ways 
of  '^f^H^  of  ihc  Romans  of  the  generation  succeeding 
Uk  ovcrthroiwoltJ»iicpiil)iicU  wiallieilgtfwaadptniiilyia 
the  Episda  of  Horace  ibtt  wo  (hiU  find  thein.  If  mre  uk  «fcat 
I'.it  time  provided  to  stir  the  fancy  and  move  the  mood  of 
i;i.j^n.-\;ivc  rt:]ttUon,  il  ts  in  the  lyrit^l  (:<xins  of  lluiaic  that 
wc  shiiU  find  ihc  most  varied  and  trustworthy  answer,  lli^ 
literary  activity  extends  over  about  tluity  yca»  aiid  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  periods,  each  marked  by  a  distinct 
character.  The  first — extending  from  about40to  J9r>i»lbotfif 
the  E^es  and  Satins.  In  the  former  he  imitatafttho  Cnok  poft 
ArcMiodMiii  but  take*  hi»  tubjccta  kom  the  me^  women  and 
fnriilenM  of  the  day.  Fmoiultiy  t>  the  csaence  ol  hb  £^es ;  in 

S.j.'iVfj  it  is  U5cd  merely  as  illusUalivc  of  general  Iciidencies. 
In  ;lie  Satirct  wc  Imtl  ri..ili>lic  |iiLlurei  of  Mxiiil  Lie,  and  ihc 
cimiUirt  and  opinions  of  the  world  bi;l<inuied  to  ihe  standard  ot 
good  icL'Liig  9mX  taaimxta  icnsc.  Ihc  kiyte  oi  the  Jipoda  i» 
pointed  and  epigrammatic,  ttot  of  the  Satires  notiual  and 
familiar.  The  kcMmctcr  00  Jonfer*  «s  in  Lucilius,  nsoves  awk- 
wardly as  if  in  letterit  but,  like  the  language  of  Teccncc,  of 
CtUiUos  in  his  lighter  pieces,  of  Gocio  in  niftutun  to  Attkai, 
adapu  itself  to  the  everyday  inlereoufse  of  life.  The  nevt  period 

is  the  meridian  of  his  genius,  l7ic  li:nc  of  his  greatest  lyrical 
inspiration,  which  he  himself  asM>t:ia;es  with  liie  peace  and 
ki-urc  secured  to  him  by  hii  Sabine  farm.  The  liie  of  pleasure 
»hteh  he  had  lived  in  his  youth  conies  Uuk  to  hm,  not  as  it  was 
in  its  actual  distractions  and  disappointments,  but  in  the  idcaliz- 
ice  light  of  mediutive  rcuoapcct*  Ue  had  sot  ooty  bac«mo 
moncilcd  to  the  new  order  «l  thiiif^  bttt  was  mowd  by  hia 
iniimatc  fricmUhip  with  Maocauu  to  aid  in  taiiinc  tba  world 
to  sympathy  with  the  imperial  rule  through  the  mcdiom  of  his 
lyrical  inspiration,  as  \'ir^il  had  tlirough  the  glory  of  his  cpir  an. 
With  the  completion  of  ihc  three  books  of  Odes  he  coit  oiidc  for 
a  lime  the  olTiec  of  ihc  -.o/t  t,  and  resumed  that  of  the  critical  spec- 
tator of  human  hie,  but  in  the  &p<ri(,  af  a  moraliu  calhcr  than  a 
aalJlitt.  He  (ecis  the  iBmning  languor  of  tht  iimt«i,«dl  atthc 
lai^Mf  of  adwunciBf  ytaiM»  wid  loika  to  onowwuB  yowm  imb 
to  take  up  the  iMo  of  lyrical  paetty>  white  be  devotat  blMdf  t» 
the  contemplation  of  the  true  art  of  living.  Sctf-culture  rather 
than  the  fulfilment  of  public  or  social  duty,  as  in  the  moral 
Icaihing  of  Cicero,  is  the  aim  of  lii>  leachinfi;  and  in  this  wc 
Tccoguiic  ihc  inlhjencc  of  liie  tinpirc  in  llirowjog  ibc  individual 
bock  ot\  hiin>etr.  As  Cicero  tones  down  his  oratory  in  fiis  moral 
treatises,  su  Horace  tones  down  the  fervour  of  his  lyrical  uttcr- 
aiKcs  in  his  Eptstics,  and  thus  produccSASlylflCWtUnillKthe  case 
of  ifac  boL  cfusKitary  ttyk  with  tb«  paM  «ad  «OMB«U«tion  of 
poetry— the  style,  as  k  baa  bom  calkd.  ot  "idcaUasd  coomon 
scn»e,"  that  of  the  urbauus  and  cultivated  man  of  llic  world  who 
is  also  in  his  hours  of  inspiration  a  genuine  poet.  In  the  lost 
ten  years  of  his  life  Horace  resumed  i-.ls  lyri>.al  fundion  for  a 
time,  uodor  prewuxe  of  Itit:  iuip«;rial  command,  and  ptodut.€<«l 
tamo  «C  the  nost  exquisite  aiul  mature  products  of  his  art. 
Bot  bia  chief  activity  is  devoted  to  criticism.  lie  first  v  indicates 
the  cLusis  of  hia««&a|ia  to  literary  pre-eminence,  and  then  seeks 
to  sliaiulata  tho  mmga  writers  of  the  day  to  what  be  fCfaidad 
as  the  nuudier  ham  «f  poetry,  and  o^lalty  to  Ibo  iMfte 
drama,  which  MOBCd  fOT  ft  ibMi  tMM  !•  ffffC  pmirflft  ll  •» 
ariutic  revival. 

liut  the  po<^^tr>'  of  the  laiicr  half  of  lite  Augustanage  destined 
to  survive  did  not  follow  the  lines  cither  of  lyrical  or  of  dramatic 
art  matkcd  out  by  Horace.  The  latest  form  of  poetry  adopted 
liom  CUeocaaad  dcatioet^tofaia  aadciBrmaiMMty  to  boklthocar 
fitbawflddwwthftohvy^  ftmk  Uwil—  al  ilfiimiw  ibii 


fooa  toem  to  have  picsented  itadf  at  the  saeai  satMal.whkte 
for  the  poeuy  of  pkaauic  ia  aa  ace  of  hiiMiy,  wfaeiwt  aiMl 
incipient  d«<ay<  Its  fadio  flow  and  d^ylhni  seem  to  adapt  it 

to  the  expression  and  fflostration  of  personal  feeling.  It  goes  to 
the  mind  of  ilic  [■  .  Jer  through  .i  uf  '■'■nlinient  rather 

than  of  conu.iiii^ui  ihcushl  01  j;ii.ij;.ual. .  c  liiu^lratioo.  The 
greatest  masters  of  this  l.ind  of  poetry  arc  the  elcgiaC  |HetS  oC 
the  Augustan  age-^'i  tbuiius,  i'ropertiu^  ami  Ovid. 

Of  the  ill-fated  C.  Coioclius  Callus,  their  predecessor,  we  have 
but  a  sini^  pmtawelor  leiiwioiag.   Of  the  three  Tibullus 
(r.  S4r-i«}  jsdMl«mlRfaBdaodtf»de(.  Asthepoet  TtboOa. 
of  knro  he  gitna  uttanuMe  to  the  pensive  melancholy 
rather  than  to  the  pleasures  associated  with  it.  In  his  sympathy 

uilh  the  life  and  beliefs  of  1 1  i  ;  u:i.ir  ry  people  he  sliows  an  alhiiity 
bolh  lo  tl;e  idyiiit  si>irit  lo  ihc  picly  of  Virgil,  llierc  is 
&onKlh;ng,  Ickj,  in  his  fastidious  refinement  and  in  his  shrinking 
ir«;oi  lite  rough  coitlact  of  iilc  Lbst  luninds  us  of  the  English 
poet  Cray. 

A  poet  of  OMM  atranilb  aiid  onto  potMiftU  tiMfiiiatioft.  bw 
olkia MfioeiMQli-ift  bis  lilk and  Icsa  tjqniiit* tttfc ift hia aiV 

is  Sextua  Proptrtius  (e.  s«>-c.  15).  His  youth  was  a  jiMghn, 
more  stormy  one  than  that  of  Tibullus,  and  was 

p.-ussed,  not  like  his,  among  the  "healthy  woods"  of  his 
country  estate,  but  amid  alJ  the  hecnre  of  the  capital.  His 
passion  for  Cynthia,  tfic  theme  of  his  most  finished  f  ■  >  !  rv  t» 
second  oniy  in  interest  to  thai  of  Calulius  for  LA;»liia;  and 
Cynthia  in  bcr  faadnalion  and  caprices  seems  a  more  real  and 
intelligible  personap  than  tho  idea  Mud  vbkct,  fitit  of  the 
idolatry  and  afterwards  of  the  BiafadktiaB  <l  Cattilhis. 
pcrtius  is  a  less  a«corapUsbed  aitiit  aod  a  less  equably  pleasing 
writer  than  either  TibuOus  or  Ovid*  but  he  shows  more  power 
of  dealing  (Tavcly  with  a  great  or  tragic  situation  than  either  c4 
them,  and  his  diction  and  rhythm  give  frequent  proof  of  a 
concciittaied  force  of  conception  and  a  corr<:s{K}nding  1 
of  iniagiiutivc  feeling  wluck  remind  us  of  Lucretius. 
The  most  facile  aod  brilliant  of  the  elegiac  poets  and 

IcMictioua  in  lOB*  and  ^lii  ia  P.  Oifiditif  Naao  orOvid  Ui  I 
AAiSV  AaamaiiMiBiy  poet  be  ia  this  poetol  picaww 

and  intrigue  rather  than  of  tender  sentiment  or 
absorbing  passion.  Though  be  treated  his  subject  in  relation  lo 
himself  with  more  levity  and  irony  than  real  feeling,  yet  by  his 
^parklinj;  wil  aiMl  fai^y  be  created  a  literature  of  stniiineiu  and 
.-idveiituro  adapted  to  amuse  the  idle  and  lu(uriou»  vKiety  of 
which  the  elder  Julia  was  the  centre,  lita  powct  of  continuous 
narrative  is  best  seen  in  the  Ucttmcrpkoses,  written  in  hexameters 
!•  which  be  bae  iavutcil  ft  lapidity  and  iKodiiM  of  iBOwemM 
laont  raHiid  to  iwnanUc  aiHi  pictutciQiia  nanaiive-  tbas  tba 
weighty  Mlf-rcstralned  verse  of  Virgil.  In  his  Fasti  be  treats  a 
subject  of  national  interest*,  it  is  not,  however,  through  the 
strength  of  Roman  sentiment  but  through  the  power  of  vividly 
Concdving  and  narrating  stories  of  strong  human  inlerest  that 
tlic  poem  lives.  In  his  latest  works  — tlic  Triitia  and  Lx  PeHt0 
— be  imparts  the  interest  of  personal  confessions  to  the  record  of 
a  unique  experience.  Latin  poetry  is  more  rich  in  the  expreisiun 
•f  peuMial  lidnt  thftft  of  diamatk  tcaUMB.  ]a  Ovid  we  have 
balb.  WohflOitphlmbilliebilcMeHvelhwsaorbisfeeliiHiandiha 
human  weakness  of  his  nature  more  intimately  than  any  othct 
writer  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  Cicero.  As  Virgil  narks  the 
p<jint  of  maturcsl  cxeellrnee  in  poetic  didlOB ftod  Tbythn^  0¥id 
maiks  (flat  o{  llu:  gtcatcst  iacdily. 

The  Augustan  age  was  one  of  those  great  eras  in  the  world 
like  the  era  succeeding  the  Persian  War  in  Greece,  the  EIijup 
bethan  age  in  England,  and  I  he  Wgiliayv  of  lb*  J«lb 
cooUHy  in  EitB^  hi  whicfa  what  NHMft  M«  «ring 
of  national  and  JodiTidwal  mi  ealia  ««t  an  Mealisiiic  Rtrapect 
of  the  past.  As  the  pr  r.:  -rms  full  of  new  life,  the  past  seems 
rich  in  glory  and  the  uiuu  in  ho[>c.  The  past  of  Rome  had 
always  a  pcculuir  f,i5< itiai ion  for  Roman  writers.  Virgil  in  a 
supreme  degree,  and  Horace,  I'rupertius  and  Ovid  io  a  k«s 
degree,  had  expressed  in  their  poetry  the  roaaiM  of  the  pasL 
But  k  wift  bk  Iba  gnat  hiMonod  work  of  T.  Llvina  or.Uvy 

(|pB«Ml||l 
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most  systetn.ilk  ctpcsflfon.  lu  execwtlon  was  the  work  of  a  liff 
prolonRcd  tlirouRh  the  l.m.giioT  and  dissolution  following  to  joon 
Klion  the  proniii*.-  of  tlio  licw  era,  during  which  time  th«  past 
became  glotiiivd  by  coatraat  with  the  dishc'silming  a«pMl  of 
the  present.  The  valae  ot  the  work  consuls  not  in  any  power 
of  critical  investigation  or  weighing  of  historical  evidence  but  in 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  national  ideal,  and 
the  vivid  imagioatiaa  trftli  «Mch  «iider  the  toflueace  of  this 
tympathy  be  gives  Iffe  to  Ibe  cventB  cad  penoMigtt,  the  wtn 
and  political  stri!i:gK-«,  of  ihmi  remote  from  his  own.  He  makes 
us  feci  more  than  any  one  the  majfsty  of  the  Roman  state,  of  its 
grent  magistracies  and  of  the  august  council  by  which  its  fxihcy 
was  guided.  And,  while  be  makes  the  wor  Js  tmatta  popului  pu 
Rcmanut  full  of  significance  for  all  tirnr*,  no  one  re.ilijiis  wnh 
more  enthusiasm  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words  imperium 
Ktmanum,  and  the  great  military  qualities  of  head  andtmot  by 
trfakh  that  empire  wa»  acquired  aod  maintatnwl.  XbeTutaciile 
flo  «UA  Ite  iMNk  «ai  oMKrivvd  and  the  tlMfooi^i^^ 
ezeaition  with  wtiich  the  dimJls  arc  finished  are  characteristically 
Roman.  The  prose  style  f)f  Rome,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  continuous 
narration  of  events  rolourerl  by  a  rich  and  picturesque  imagina- 
tion and  iiistliKt  with  dtgni^cd  emotion,  attained  its  pedectioo 

ftmlk  fmhit  Tim  SSkir  Age,  from  AAtflf  (OImI  mjo. 

Tor  BWfv  titan  a  ceBtnry  after  the  dcaih  d  Aagusttn  Roman 
ItaaCuc  MntfAuet  to  flow  in  theeiM  dtaiittcfa.  Thougli  dnwfsf 

^jj^  from  the  province^,  Rome  rcmain<i  iTic  centre  of  the 
itrtftk*  litirary  movcnirnt.  The  chiracteristics  of  the  great 
tifmtt'  writers  are  ess<-nl i;i!Iy  national,  not  provincial  nor 
co;>mupoijlan.  In  pru^  the  old  forms— oratory, 
hblory,  the  epistle,  treatises  or  dialogues  on  ethical 
literary  qucstioa»-<eQntimM  to  be  cultivated.  Scieniific 
practical  subject!^  ndl  M  nttoral  history,  architect urc, 
e,  afiiciiltufe, tfcaicd  to  noie  dabcMitc  Utcnvy  aiyk. 
ne  «M  lt«Maii  tmra  h  dtwiB|irt  Inio  loawtMnK  Sk*  tke 

mo<!trn  proH-  novel.  In  (he  varrnus  provinces  of  poetry,  while 
there  is  little  novcltyor  inspiration,  there  1$  abundance  of  industry 
and  amlfitioui  effort.  'Hie  r:itirm.il  love  of  works  of  large 
compass  sho>w»  ititil  in  the  pn>du'-tion  of  long  epic  poems,  both 
of  the  historic  and  of  the  imitati\e  Alexandrian  tyi>e  The 
inMative  and  rhetorical  lastca  of  Rome  showed  themselves 
fa  libe  Mnposition  of  exotic  tftgctfta,  as  remote  in  spirit  and 
dianMcr  Iran  Gnak  m  ffooi  Romas  Me,  of  which  tlw  <nAf 
cxt'ftnt  ifwcf metis  thoifr  aftiftwted  lo  the  younger  SnM*. 
TIic  conip«»itjon  of  dida*  ti. ,  lyrical  and  elegiac  poetry  also  was 
tbcaccompliahmcni  and  pastime  of  an  educated  dilettante  class, 
the  only  extant  specimens  of  any  inteiest  bclnf;  some  of  the 
S^Me  of  Statitis.  The  only  voice  with  which  the  poet  of  this 
age  can  express  himself  with  force  and  sincerity  b  that  of  satire 
andaatlrfc  cpjgraoL  We  find  now  only  imitative  echoes  of  the  old 
anaie  cnealad  \if  VfegB  and  others,  as  in  Staiius,  or  poueriul 
dedanalloB,  I*  in  LocM  and  JvMMd.  There  is  »  dcMrtacaiisn 
in  the  diction  as  ««it  as  b«  the  imnie  of  poetry.  The  cManM 

lifirary  ruliuri:  of  the  Aupiii^tan  iiRe  hai  done  liAmething  to 
tn;j>,iir  the  nniivc  furcc  wJ  ihc  Latin  idiom.  The  lingu.ige  o^ 
Isii  r.ifirr,  in  the  most  elaborate  kind  of  proe  as  w<ll  as  poetry, 
loses  all  ring  of  popular  speech.  The  old  oraloriciU  tastes  and 
aptitudes  find  tbdr outlet  in  public  recitations  and  the  practice  of 
dedanaiion.  Fened  and  distorted  expression,  exaggerated 
cnapkttll,  pofaf  iad  iMltjMii.  aa  aiectcd  pret  t  inesa,  are  studied 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  applaow  «(  aiidhBCes  who  thronfed 
the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms  ft«  aearcfc  of  temporary  exeito- 
ment.  Education  is  more  w;.T>'Ty  ilifTiis^d,  I.iut  is  1,  i-.  tlii(Toij;;h, 
less  Icisuftly  in  it-.  mctho<f,  diti\,-d  li-ss  th.in  Ufi/n:  from  tin? 
pun  r  sources  of  culture  The  pr.  roc iuijs  inini.ituriiy  of  l.ucan's 
career  affords  a  niarked  cuiutust  to  the  lone  preparation  oi 
Virgil  and  Horace  for  their  high  office.  Althou>;h  1  here  are  some 
amkt  «f  iMa  w-ciUed  SSwer  Ace  •(  conaidcrable  and  aoc  at 
Itau  af  aivraae  iMerMi,  fkwB  IIM  fasliht  titer  •And  Into  the 
cxperienre  of  a  reniory  of  otsanted  d<n>o»faai  and  It*  eflCeci  on 
the  sptrittial  lik  of  the  aadcai  aniMy  It  cMBBkha  daitbiad  that 


the  steady  literary  decline  wMeh  tharacterltcd  the  last  centtirlca 
of  paganism  was  beginning  before  the  death  of  Ovid  and  Livy. 

The  intluences  which  had  inspired  republican  and  Augustan 
literal ure  were  the  artistic  impulse  derived  from  a  familiarity 
with  the  great  works  of  Greek  genius,  becoming  more  intimate 
with  ever>-  new  generation,  the  ipell  oC  Kone  over  the  imagMia* 
tion  of  the  kindred  Italian  Facci»  tta  cham  of  Italy,  and  tiw 
vMd  MMibitity  Of  tiw  ItaMaa  tcniNnaMVL  TUn  lulliiiimai 
were  ccrtahd^f  ntich  Ida  opeiaffva  lit  tba  fbit  caatttiy  of  lha 
emprrc.  The  im'tatlve  fmpuNe,  which  Tiatt  much  of  the  character 
of  a  creative  impulse,  and  had  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  forms  of  poetry  suited  to  the  Roman  and  Italian  character 
and  of  the  metres  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  no 
longer  stimulated  to  artistic  effort.  The  great  aoorm  of  Greek 
poetry  were  no  longer  regarded,  a*  they  were  by  Lurretiua  and 
Virgil,  as  ucicd!,  tmtasted  sprfaiai  tO  be  an>roached  in  a  flpirit 
of  cnthasiaiBtaBpcndwithiwMiMMft.  WehawathaiiMfniony 
of  t  wo  men  ^afanewd  oomMon  ame  and  taaaeefflnr  uadMWandi  ng 

— Martial  and  Juvenal — to  the  stale  and  lifeless  character  of  the 
art  of  the  Silver  Age,  which  sought  to  reproduce  in  the  form  oi 
epir<;,  tragediei  aod  atarika      hcfi^  tacka  af  the  Chcdt 

mytholopy. 

The  idea  of  Rome,  ow  ing  to  the  antagonum  between  the  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  sympathies  of  the  class  by  which 
literature  was  favoured  and  cultivated,  could  no  longer  be  aa 
faapiring  motive,  as  it  had  beea  to  the  Ktentni*  «(  «bt  acpabae 
aad  of  tha  AagiMiB  age.  The  apirit  <r  Home  appean  ooty  ai 
animating  the  protest  of  Ltjran,  the  satire  of  F  :  '  1  ?.nd  Juvenal, 
the  sombre  picture  which  Tacitus  paints  of  iLt  .^iinals  of  the 
empire.  Oratory  is  no  longer  an  independent  voice  appealing  to 
sentiments  al  Roman  digntty.but  the  weapon  of  tite  "  informers" 
{Jf  .'  :'<<rrs),  Wielded  for  their  own  advancement  and  the  dcstruc- 
lion  of  that  class  which,  even  in  their  degeneracy,  retained  moiH 
syoipalhy  with  the  national  traditions.  Roman  hJftoey  waa  M 
loqger  a  record  of  BatloBal  |||et]r,atinttlating  the  patrfotlni  aad 
flattering  the  pride  af  aV  IbNun  dthens,  but  a  personal  etdogjr 
or  a  personal  invective,  according  xs  servility  to  a  present  OT 
hatred  of  a  recent  ruler  was  the  motive  which  animated  it. 

The  charm  of  Italian  scene*  still  remained  the  same,  but  the 
fresh  and  tti^irtiig  feeling  of  njturc  gave  place  to  the  mere 
sensuous  gratification  derived  from  the  luxurious  and  artificial 
beauty  of  the  country  villa.  The  idealizing  poetry  of  paaaioa, 
wMch  fiMnd  a  genuine  voice  In  Catullus  and  the  ele^ac  poet% 
oDBnt  BOS  praio^g  naen  antn^  ne  ranaawmg  ineime  ea  aao* 
naalva  geneiaifeiiKi  The  vfpiiMa  vitality  trtfch  gfvea  hrtefset 
to  the  personality  of  CatuUu?,  rrnpertius  and  Ovid  no  loncrr 
characterizes  their  successors.  The  pathos  of  natural  niTecti  tn 
is  orca.sion illy  reco};ru'/i-d  in  Slatius  and  tnore  rartdy  in  Martial, 
but  it  lijs  not  the  depth  of  tenderness  found  in  Lucretius  and 
Virgil.  Tke  wealth  and  luxury  of  successive  generations,  the 
monotonous  routine  of  hfe,  the  separation  of  the  cdocatcd 
class  from  the  higher  work  of  the  world,  have  prodlMd 
caecvatiiwaad  para^yitog  efcct  «•  tha  mahHpi^a 
and  Irea^aailw  ftHtng. 

New  elements,  however,  .ippear  in  the  Ifterattwe  of  this  period. 
As  the  result  of  tlu  sevcr.ince  from  the  .ictivc  interests  of  hfe^ 
a  new  Interest  h  au.ikrntd  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
individual.    The  ienmufiility  of  Roman  society  not  SiL^ 
only  affords  abundant  material  lo  the  satirist,  but  SSaSk 
deepens  the  onaariaainiii  of  aionl  evil  in  panr  aad 
morethou^HfMvMa.  T»  theia  causes  we  attllhaia  lha  palh^ 
logical  ohawvttfca  of  Seaeea  aad  Tadtua,  the  new  aenae  of 
pinlfy  to  I^Wtoa  nfled  oat  by  omtnat  with  the  Impurity 

around  hfm,  the  glowing  if  "^^jmewfiat  VDMlional  exaggerat iisji 
of  Ju»"«;nal,  the  vivid  cli.uacteri.Ml ion  of  Martial.  The  literature 
of  no  lime  prcsinis  so  portcrfuily  the  d  ;  it  t  between  moral 
good  and  evil.  In  thii>  respect  it  is  truly  represcnialive  ol  the 
life  of  the  age.  Another  new  dement  it  the  inllueiKe  of  a  eew 
laca,  la  the  taw  preceding  peciada  tha  fapilddifaitoaafiimfy 
cokna  foHaaitag  diaSacfal  War  aad  the  M  <MI  WhrvwaeeN 
to  awaken  talo  new  life  the  elements  of  original  genlm  in  Italy 
aadOnliNaaOBA  la  the  fimcaaiay  of  themes afaBgai 
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rcsuh  was  prodnccd  Igr  the  cUffiuion  of  tlut  culture  .is  tbe 
Latmized  dlrtikl»«f  ^piio.  The  fervid  temperament  q(  a  fresh 
ad  vinnat  no^  nidi  meived  the  LAtin  disciplioe  just  «s 
Ml  tV9  «r  three  ocntories  previously  received  the 
•dhtlMTllfj,  IWralcd  Itself  in  the  writings  of  the  St.r.?cj.s, 
LaCU,  QuintiGan,  Martial  and  oi):<  r^,  uho  in  their  tunc 
added  literary  distinction  to  the  Si'ini^h  towns  from  which 
they  came.  The  new  extraneous  clement  introduced  into 
Roman  htcrature  draws  into  gmter  prominence  the  character- 
istics of  the  last  great  icpiaeoUturct  of  Uw  flCfuiine  JKoibm 
and  Italian  spirit— ibe  h^^totiaa  TadUtt  aad  the  lattffat  JuveaaL 
Ob  the  whole  Ihb  century  shows,  in  form,  language  and 
nbstxnce,  the  signs  of  literary  decay.  But  it  is  still  capable 
of  prrxlui-ing  men  of  original  force,  it  ilill  ii-.iiniaiio  tin-  ira-li- 
lions  of  a  happier  tirnc,  it  is  still  alive  to  the  value  of  Ulcrary 
culture,  and  endeavours  by  minute  attention  to  style  to  produce 
aew  effects.  Though  it  was  not  one  ol  the  great  eras  in  the  aanab 
of  literature,  yet  the  ccntorx  which  pcoduccd  Martial.  Juvenal 
ud  Xadtus  amnot  ba  pcwMMMd  hanra  i»  li^^ 
■or  that  which  prodnocd SiMca and <)inrt9iaa 6nmA MOdiaM 
and  literary  taste. 

This  fourth  period  h  Itself  subdivided  into  three  divisions: 
(i)  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Nero,  OS— 
the  most  important  part  of  it  being  the  Neronian  age,  54  to  68; 
(>)  the  Fbvian  era,  from  the  death  of  Nero  to  the  death  of 
Domitian,  96;  (j)  the  reigna  of  Nerva  and  TtaiM  aad  9»ti  of 
the  reign  ot  Hadrian, 

a.  Wm  %  paawtiia  ailcr  the  death  of  AtKBatns  bo  new 
arifebwUhanrylMKe  appeared.  The  later  poetry  of  tbe  Auguv 
tan  age  had  ended  in  inlling  dilettantism,  for  the 
continuance  of  whiih  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
^  ^_  was  no  longer  favourable.  I  he  class  by  which  litcra- 
*"  ture  was  encouraged  had  become  both  enervated  and 
terrorized.  The  most  remarkable  poetical  product  of  the  tine  la 
the  iBoc-BBelacied  aaiMkBical  bmm  e£  aguflina  wluck 
•riMaa  at  the  hcihntaf  df-Hiiiiirfli  niji  1m  «i|BW'Md 
ocigiiiality  haw  bad  acaatjr  Justice  doae  to  them  owiag  to  the 
diffictilty  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  style,  and  the  corruptions 
which  siiU  disfigure  its  text.  Very  different  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  Fables  of  Phacdrus.  This  slight  work  of  a  Macedonian 
frecdman,  destitute  of  national  significance  and  representative 
in  its  OMWahtdr  only  of  the  spirit  of  cosmopolitan  iadividuahsm, 
owes  it*         to  ha  easy  Lathifty  aad  popdat  subjecMialter. 


«f  anaolrtHv  «t«>th» 

importailt.  A.'  Cornelius  Cdsns  composed  a  seriea  of  techakal 
handbooks,  one  of  which,  upon  medicine,  has  snrvived.  Its 
pu:ity  of  style  and  the  fact  that  it  was  long  a  standard  work 
entitle  it  to  a  mention  here.  The  traditional  culture  was  still, 
however,  maintained,  and  tbe  age  was  rich  in  grammarians  and 
HMtaririiBi  Tha  aew  profaaskm«l  the  difatap  onaK  have  given 
>  rthiiiliii  in  nramijf^  A  hifh  ideal  «f  cukofv^  HHOiy  as  well 
1  te  Omaidens,  which  aeeaM  to  have 
'  Agrippina,  whoee  patronage  of 
Seneca  had  important  results  in  the  next  generation.  The  reign 
ol  Claudius  was  a  time  in  which  antiquarian  learning,  gram- 
matical studies,  and  juri^jirudence  were  cultivated,  but  no 
ioaportant  additioiu  were  made  to  literature.  A  fresh  impulse 
itoletteeaoo  theacocation  of  Nero,  and  this  was  partly 

>«(  ihayvBog  emperor, 
df  itm  HmwIm  w^'WM  fmm  eonsidetable 
iatcteatr— L.  Aanaeua  Seneca,  If.  Annaiw  LmmBs,  A.  Pcnhn 
Placctts  aad  PMrenitB  ArMter.  Tbe  fint  three  represent  the 
spirit  of  their  age  by  exhibiting  the  power  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
as  a  moral,  p^tical  and  religious  force;  the  last  is  the  rnosl 
Cyakal  exponent  of  the  depravity  of  the  time.  Seneca  (c.  5  b  c- 
6$)  la  latt  than  Pcnia>  %  pure  Stoic,  and  more  of  a 

rof  man's  inner  life.  He  makes 


■wraliM  and  pathdogical ' 
Iht  «tawibivl«n-«l  • 
h^  Ml^htiadMN*! 

life  of  hi?  contemporaries.  He  has  kndwiedge  ol  tha  wwkl, 
the  eHOplcncu  of  a  courtier,  Spanish  vivacity,  aad  the 


mm  aiiAatad  h»  hia  hr  Xackaik  tte  M  ai  aUch  h 
sooieiimca  aeen  hi  tha  "haiwyad  j/ktwrn"  tmjaaed  by 

Petronius— pure  aspiratioos  combined  with  inconsistency  of 
purpose— the  inconsistency  of  one  who  thes  to  make  the  best 
u(  two  worlds,  the  ideal  inner  life  and  the  successful  real  life 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  most  corrupt  court.  Tbe  Fkarsalia  of 
Luean  (30  ^s),  with  Cato  as  its  hero,  is  easentially  a  Stoic  mani- 
festo of  the  opposition.  It  is  written  with  the  fofoe  and  fervour 
of  catfcaM  youth  and  with  the  htenry  aaibitioB  of  a  race  m 
jrct  aev  to  tht  4miB6m(ti  kuHmtmk  nwlii,  aad  ia  < 
tcM  hr  fhetofftcd  athar  tiaa  paetical  haatfaarhw. 
six  short  Sd.'rVcj  nf  Persijs  (34-6:)  arc  the  purest  product  of 
Stoicism—a  .Si>iki>i:i  i!i.'.t  h.id  iound  m  a  coiileni|x)rary, Thrasea, 
a  more  rational  and  ftracticil  hero  than  Cato.  Hut  no  important 
writer  of  antiquity  has  less  literary  charm  than  Peraiua.  la 
afoidiag  the  liteiaiy  coaceita  aad  fo^pariea  whkh  ha  i 
he  has  noooiaa  to  tha  avat  inaata lai  caatoitieaa  «l  < 
Of  hardly  giiatflr  laaglh  an  thaacfctt  cdogaea  of  T.  CaJpuodaa 
Skuhi^  wktoi  at  the  hi^naini  <l  the  reign  tl 
aaa  net  wtthaut  graetf  and  fadliiy  of  dkfhm.  Of  dn 
of  the  lime  that  which  from  a  human  point  of  view  is 
tbe  most  detestable  in  ancient  literature  has  the  rriost  gentdne 
literary  quality,  the  fragment  of  a  pirosc  niivel— the  Satyruon — 
of  Petronius  (d.  66).  It  is  most  siacere.  ia  its  tcpcescatattoo, 
least  aitMkid  hi  diaion,  most  iNMhaliag  ia  ft*  i 
just  fas  ilacritici—cl  ait  andanrhb 

>.  A  fraalflr  aohiiaty  af  iaBa*«aa  i 
and  literatate  whh  the  aceeuieB  of  Vcapaaiaa. 
however,  characterized  rather  by  good  sense  and 
industry  th,->.n  !>>  orif-in.^l  j!;cnius.  Under  Vespasian 
C.  I'liniusSecundus,  or  I'liny  the  elder  (compiler  of  the 
NaSural  History,  an  encyclopaedic  treatise,  3t-7c)), 
is  tbe  most  imporunt  prose  writer,  and  C.  Valerius 


Aftf 


at  a. 


Fhccua 


SetiABa  Balhna,  aathorof  tha  iiffeaaaljca  (d.  t.  90),  tha 

II  atond  tha  aM   '    .  . 

Tadtas  and  Juvenal,  wItBeHed  BMie  tanortaat  oantrflratioaa 
to  Roman  literature  than  any  age  since  the  Aagostan,'— «nong 

tti<  m  the  Instiiuifi  of  Quintiliao,  the  PMnie  TKd/^ of  Silius  Italicus, 
the  rpirs  and  the  Stlv^  of  Stalius,  and  tbe  E^gramxot  MartiaL 
M  rat:>iusQuiiUtlianus,orQuintdian(r.  35-05), is brottght forward 
by  Juvenal  as  a  unique  instance  of  a  thoroughly 
BMB  of  Icttcsa,  of  oae  not  belonging  by  birth  to  tbe  rich  or  t 


tahbi 

of  Jodgment.  His  criticism  is  jtiat  aad  tiae  father  than  subtle 

or  ingenious,  and  has  thus  stood  the  test  of  the  judgment  of 
aftcr-timts.  The  poem  of  Ti,  Catius  SiUus  Itaiicus  (^5-101) 
is  a  proeif  of  the  industry  and  literary  ambition  of  members 
of  the  rich  official  class.  Of  tbe  epic  ixjct.';  of  tf.e  Silver  Age 
P.  Papinius  Staliua  (e.  4$"^)  shows  the  greatest  technical 
akUl  and  the  ridbcat  pjctofial  teacy  hi  the  execution  of  detafl; 
bat  hia  apica  haaa  aa  fc 
reduttoti  «f  tha  TMotf  ( 

in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  it  naQspMoags  to  The  class  of  1 
so  unsparingly  condemned  bOOl  by  him  and  Martial.  In  tbe 
Sil.de,  though  many  of  them  have  little  root  in  the  deeper 
feelings  of  human  nature,  we  find  occasionally  more  than  in 
any  poetry  after  the  Augustan  age  somcthim;  of  the  purer 
cbana  and  pathoa  of  Ufe.  But  it  is  not  in  the  ii'i/soe,  nor  in  the 
epics  aad  tragediea  «(  the  time,  nor  in  the  ctdtlvated  crittdMa 
of QoiadBaaihatlhaNiaafDoBdthHkllcatoaa  Itiaiatha 
Efifnm  of  M.  IMtriai  MiMhdb'or  Uufbl  (e.  4<-io4)  thai 
we  have  a  true  image  of  the  avxrage  sensual  frivolous  Uhdl 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  ist  centurv-,  seen  through  a  medtaBi 
of  wit  and  hunvour,  but  undistorled  by  tbe  exaggeration  wbich 
moral  indignation  and  the  love  of  effect  add  to  the  representation 
of  JuvenaL  Martial  repreaenta  hit  age  in  Ms  Epigrams,  as 
Hocaea  daca  Uab  Ma  JHhaiaadOlet,  with  dmk  variety  and 
iBciilva  fMca  hi*  hk  McftM,  fbaq^  Mh  mtith  lem  portla 
charm  and  •eriMsmeeiifng  We  kavw  the  daily  Ufe,  the  f 
aspect  ol  laaM  hi  tha  age  «f  f 
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ItMMdedie  mvoifcto  Mtrtld. 

V  Rut  it  was  uniirr  Nerv*  and  Trajin  thai  the  grratest  and 
most  truly  reptCMrntalive  works  of  the  rmpirc  were  written. 
fVriotf  a/  ThtAnKdls  ami  Hisloriaoi  Corru  Ijul.  I  acitus  (51-1  nj), 
Htrrm.  vitb  ibc  luppleiaeBtary  Ltje  oj  Atruoia  and  the 
T)n<*M  CcnMNjo,  and  the  Satiru  of  D.  lunius  luvcnalis  or 
Juvenal  (c.  47-110),  sun  up  for  posterity  tbc  moral 
fipwimfn  of  Um  Ronaa  world  from  ue 

of  (te  MMMta  «•  Mnarffoafy  gifia  of 

Imaginathre  insight  and  charadnlMtton,  and  the  fierce  indigna- 
tion of  the  satirist  finding  It*  ^wat  In  cxaf^i^ratinR  realism, 
doubtless  to  some  extent  warped  their  imprcshions;  nt  vcrt^Rlf^s 
their  works  are  the  last  voices  expressive  of  the  frccdoni  ami 
Tianly  virtue  of  the  ancient  world.  In  them  alone  among  the 
writers  of  the  empire  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  republic  seems  to 
levive.  The  LeUtrt  of  C.  PUnhis  CaedUua  Secuadusor  Pliny 
tk»  YoMBfir  itK.  its)i  tliwi^  tbqr  ^  «ot  coMndict  tht 
wpwMi^iihn  d  fkcit—  Mi  yamtk  nip»ied  —  m  vtfomm 
«f  tk*  pdhieal  dcfndaUM  «i  mmA  CMBvption  of  promtoent 
individuib'ftsd  daHca,  do  miCk  ta  wodify  the  pcrvadingty 
trnRic  am!  sombre  character  of  their  representation. 

With  the  death  of  Juvenal,  the  roost  important  part  of  whose 
artivtiy  (alls  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Latin  literature  as  an 
original  and  national  expression  of  the  exjicriincc,  character, 
and  sentiment  of  the  Roman  state  and  empire,  and  as  one  of  the 
jpHt  MwriWrri  •<  Um  world,  may  be  coatidezwi  doicd. 

•  Idler  WriUri, 


{■  Htde  tat  4mth  tad  deetyt. 
PWtry  died  first;  the  pmdty  of  «ritiat>  in  wane  b  mtthed 

bjr  tlicir  ittsignificaace.  For  two  ceiHtirfca  after  Jnvcml  (heic 
arc  no  names  but  those  of  Q.  Serenus  Sammontcus,  with  hi. 
pharmacopoeia  in  vmc  (c.  ajs)i  and  M.  Auielius  Olympius 
NeiTicsianus,  who  wrote  a  few  feeble  eclogues  and(»flj)a  dull 
piece  on  ifae  training  oi  dogs  for  the  chase.  Towards  the  middle 
c(  the  4th  centttiy  we  have  Dcctmua  Magnus  Ausonitia,  a  professor 
«(  BoRkuB  tcui  aftenrante  coasul  (579).  wboee  itykis  as 
Jbtia  fte  that  oi  daasical  poetiy  is  his  proeody.  VitMneUa, 
sdtfaiMUbMteliMflf  y»  liM  MoNBe.  ie  the  least  anatliaetiM 
lef  Ui  iimIkA  Mltfe  befltr  is  Us  CBOtemporary,  Jltifiaa  ftetus 
Avienus,  who  made  some  free  translations  of  astronomical  and 
gcoRraphiral  poenis  in  Greek.  A  generation  later,  in  what 
might  be  called  the  expiring  eilort  of  Latin  poctr>',  appeared 
two  writers  of  much  greater  merit.  The  hrst  is  Claudius 
Claudiailus  (c.  400),  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  the  court  poet 
of  the  emperor  Hoooritts  and  bis  minitlcr  SliUcho.  Claudian 
may  be  propetly  stykd  the  kst  of  the  peeu  of  Rome, 
lie  bna(Jafttk*<«UMtiMal«iiil«Mid  bb  mastery 
lof  riisilrsl  Miea  and  ^MeHcitfain  is  for  his  ac*  cxtnMrdiaary. 
SonctMog  of  the  same  atay  be  SMHt  in  RatilhiB  Nanwtiaaus, 
a  Gaul  birth,  who  wrote  in  416  «  description  of  his  voyage 
from  the  capital  to  his  native  land,  which  contains  the  roost 
glowing  eulogy  of  Rome  ever  [xnnc.i  by  an  ancient  hand. 
Of  the  Christian  "potts"  only  Aurclius  Prudintius  Clcraens 
{fi,  548-410)  need  be  mentioned.  fi«  was  well  read  in  the 
•adeat  literature;  hut  the  task  of  embodying  the  Christian 
gpiat  ia  tba  rlsitinl  ton  was  one  far  beyood  his  powers. 

TlBvilaHlrcCllWi|MM»ijtcnt«r8  was  Mt  much  grcstcrtbottgb 
its  compieuigii|peiiMtMalnm(heMMn»<dtlnflMoia#tsiiMik 
^  m  mm,  iaposiMi  wiuv    ik*  «i»  wmwrtin 
waote.  ^  ^  biocnvher  C  Suefodns  TnutqaiBus 

(f.  7s-i6o)f  whose  work  is  more  valuable  for  its  matter 
than  iia  manner.  His  style  is  simple  .ir.d  dirrrt.  ^ut  Iian  h.iriily 
aoy  other  merit.  A  little  later  tUc  ri>c  of  M.  Curncbus  hronio 
(c,  100-175),  a  native  of  Cirta,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  African 
ioflueocc  Froato,  a  distingoislied  acator  and  intiniiate  friend 
of  the  empesar  M.  Aurditis,  Mhi  tmy  from  the  traditional 
lAlta  d  lb*  gihur.aad  GsUmi  tfft*  tMk  iw  blk  Models  ilw 
Tkt  mmXvm  w»  dMHpd;  tat  tto 


lbs  la  Ailku,  who  lived  a  tlule  later  than  Fronto  and  was 
a  nutn  of  ultKb  greater  lutuxal  parts.   In  his  Metamorfk«tett 

which  were  based  upon  a  Greek  original,  he  takes  the  ^^^^ 
wonderful  story  of  the  advcnturesol  Luciusof  Madaura, 
and  interweaves  the  famous  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  His 
bizarre  and  mystical  style  has  a  strange  fascination  for  the 
reader;  but  there  b  nothing  Roman  or  Italian  about  it.  Two 
cpitoinirts  III  previous  histories  may  be  mentioned:  Justinua 
(of  uncerUte  dile)  who  abridged  tbe  history  of  Pompeius  Trogus, 
an  AagnaiM  iwiMtj  wd  Amiibs  nara^  vbo  wntc  la  the 
rrign  el  IbMu  a  itKlMkjd  ikctdi  toscd  ttpon  Uvy.  The 
HiOcria  Atgtuta,  which  Includes  the  lives  of  the  omjierors 
from  Hadrian  to  Numerianus  (117-184),  is  the  Viork  of  sia 
writers,  four  of  whom  wrote  under  Diocletian  and  two  under 
Constantinc.  It  b  a  collection  of  personal  memoirs  of  little 
historical  importance,  and  marked  by  puerib'fy  and  poverty 
of  style.  Ammianui  Martcttinus  (r.  330-400)  had  a  higher 
«f  the  MstOriunt  function.    Hb  narrative  of  the 


yOB  iSSrXfi  Utt  that  flttw  Rfltttai)  is  faoacst  tad  ttraithtfor 
«Md.lMtliiMlib«M«wdaBd«hKaR.  flKbstiwgti 


prose  writer  who  aced  be  taeationed  is  Q.  AureViis  SyauntcnQS 
(r.  35<^4io),  tbe  atitbor  of  some  speeches  and  a  collection  of 

IcttLTi  All  the  art  of  hb  omate  and  courtly  periods  cannot 
dihj,niisf  the  fact  ili;it  there  was  nothing  now  for  p.igani5m  to  say. 

It  b  in  Christian  '.Miurs  alone  that  we  find  the  vigour  of  life. 
The  earliest  work  of  Christian  apologetics  b  the  Ottannj  or 
Minudus  Felix,  a  contemporary  of  Fronto.  It  b 
written  in  pure  Latin  and  b  strongly  tinged  by  dassical 
influences.  Quite  diflerent  b  the  work  of  "  tbe 
iMwT>itallbi»"Q»S'T»i'ai<ii  fftoWasTwHilbaw  U*  is»**9a>(' 
a  Mtiw  «l  Cssitap^  tia  aMt  vifeMMar  Ifet  Uda  Oaaqitoai 
oftheaewbltk  Bb  style  shows  the  AfMoni  tevoh  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  ia  Its  medley  of  archehnn,  Graedsms 
.iTid  Iltbra^m.'i  rcvc.ils  the  strength  of  the  disintegrating  forces 
at  work  upon  the  Latin  language.  A  more  commanding  fTj!iirc 
is  that  of  Aurclius  Augu«inu5  or  St  Augustine  (354-430),  bi^h'ip 
of  Hippo,  who  for  comprehensiveness  and  dialectical  power 
staadaout  in  tlie  same  way  as  Hieronymus  or  St  Jerome  (c.jsi 
or  340-410),  a  native  «<  Stiidaa  ia  Oalmatia,  does  for  many- 
sided  leamitag  and  sefadMklpi 

ontpi^  of  gHMnaMol  laZ^UI'Madha  Vim  ll»  ibb  of 

L.  AeliuB  Stilo  Praecooinos,  who  was  the  teacher  of 
Varro  and  Cicero,  much  interest  had  been  taken  in  aartlmt. 
literary  and  linguistic  problems  at  Rome.  Varro 
under  the  republic,  and  M.  Vcrrius  Klaccus  in  the  Augustan 
age,  h.nl  busied  thcnwdves  with  lexicography  and  etymology. 
The  grammariaa  M.  Vaknus  Probus  (c.  a.o.  60)  was  the  &rst 
critical  editor  of  Latia  texts.  In  the  next  oeatuiy  we  haw 
Vclius  Longna^  taMtise  Dt  OHlmtft$kk^  aad  tte  a  WHk 
raon  impoitaat  «•ri^-the  NoOa 
(jc.  no)  a  treatise  vase  by 
Latin  proavnciatioR,  prosody  aad  •  anna.  Soanetihstt  Igter 
are  the  commentators  on  Terence  and  Horace,  llelcr.ius  .Aero 
and  PonifMinius  rorphyrio.  The  tradition  was  continued  in 
the  4th  century  by  Nomas  ,^Iarccllas  and  C.  Alarius  Victorious, 
both  Africarvs;  .\elius  Donaius,  the  grammarian  and  comn)cn«i 
tator  on  Tert  nce  and  \  irgil,  Flavius  Sosipater  Cbarisius  aad 
Diomcdest  and  Scrviua,  the  aullior  of  a  valuable  conmentarjr 
M  Viigil.  Ambcositts  Maaobiut  Thcedoiial  (ju.  40a}  wrote  a 
Cifmk  4keNiMMi  Sdfktlt  ltd  mmm  baoka-at 
tfWararfh)!  aad  UmHum-C^mt  |a  49^  a 
native  of  Afriott  published  a  compendiua  of  the  amB  UbcrMl 
arts,  writtcB  in  a  mixture  of  prase  and  verse,  with  soeseUteraiy' 
pretensions.  The  last  g:Tammarian  who  need  be  named  is  the 
mo^t  widely  known  of  all,  tbc  otkbtated  PritdajuMf  wbo  pubn 
iishcd  hi,  trxt-k>ok  al  GHMiBtiBivkpnfaaWyia  ibaaMila 
of  the  sth  century. 
In  jurisprudcaoe,  which  lany  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  outlying 
«i  iitaiatanw  RaawHuniias  bad  had  soias  of  1 
aad.  if  in  ta^  accaipt  of  the  " 
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works  ate  loit)  were  Q.  Miidut  SoievoU,  who  died  in  81  B.C., 
aod  loOowia^  him  Set.  Sulpidus  Rufus,  who  dkd  in  4i  b-C. 

In  the  Augtmaa  ag*  If.  AaUttius  Labeo  Bod  C  Ateius 


ol  metliod  Bad  tttam,  and 
Cipilo  bdng  a  coiervthre  and  —afiifciit.  The  lUlb^  vlucii 
niaett  liie  controversy  betmea  the  **  analoipsts "  nd  the 

* Bnomalists  "  in  phiIoIog>',  continued  long  after  their  death. 
Stivius  Julianus  was  entrusted  by  Hadnaa  with  the  la&k,  of 
reducing  into  shape  the  immense  mass  of  law  which  had  prown 
op  in  the  edicts  of  successive  praetors — thus  taking  the  first 
Ibtp  tWMtds  a  code.  Sex.  Pompoaius,  a  caotCflipanqr>  wrote 


of  Gaius,  who  fivcd  under  Antontus  Plus— a  mode!  of  what  such 
treatises  should  be.  The  most  eminent  of  all  ihc  Roman  jurists 
was  ActnUius  Papinianus,  the  iiuiniatc  friend  of  Scptimius 
Scvcrus;  of  his  works  only  fra^inents  remain.  Other  consider- 
able writers  were  the  prolific  Domititis  Ulpianus  (c.  215)  and 
Jduit  fvalvtt  Iwi  coolrapanqr.  The  last  juristkal  writer  of 
■Bt*  «M  Bemaiitt  Ifodcwaw  (e.  140).  But  though  the  line 
of  great  lawyers  had  ceased,  the  efTecti  of  their  wock  lemained 
and  are  dearly  visible  long  after  in  the  "  codes  "—the  code  of 
Heodosius  (438}  and  the  still  more  famous  code  of  JiMtinlaa 
(520  and  53j),  with  which  is  assodateii  the  name  of  Tribonianus. 
BiBLioc»Ariiv.— The  mott  full  and  lalitfactory  modern  account 

i Latin  literature  it  M.  'xhttu'tCeKkkkU  dtr  T6mistktn  LUUraltir. 
•|M  i»  SmIUi  k  Che  tmnrfadoM  to  C.  C  Wair  of  W.  SL IJM^ 

Aort  History  ef  iMtim  Liltnimm  ia  f ilH  ol  exccUcnt  litenry  and 
aestheiic  crittcitina  on  the  writers.    C  l^roarrc'*  Hutmr*  Jc  ia 

lUUmlure  lalim  (1901,  with  gperimens)  onlv  dr.tl^  wiih  the  writers  o( 
the  republic.  W.  Y.  Sellar'*  Roman  Poftj  of  ihc  HepuN,,-  and  PotU 
e/  the  Auguslam  A[f,  and  R.  Y.  Tyrrt-U's  Leduret  on  Laitn  Poeiry, 
•ill  also  found  tcrvice.  A  conciM-  account  <>l  the  various  Latin 
writers  arui  their  work*,  together  with  bibliographies,  is  tivcn  in 
J.  F..  B.  Mayor's  BihlU>[raphUaJ  Clue  It  Latin  Liitratmre  (1879),  which 
IS  ba«cd  on  a  Ccfroan  work  by  E.  KiMMier.  See  aim  the  Mpaiate 


LATIHXJS.  in  Roman  legend,  king  of  the  aborigines  in  Latium, 
and  eponymous  hero  of  the  Latin  race.  In  Hesiod  {TkMiony, 
toxi)  he  is  the  son  of  Udysstus  and  Circe,  and  nilcr  oi  the  Tyr- 
ienians;  in  Virgil,  the  son  oi  Faunas  and  the  nymph  Marica, 
a  national  genealogy  being  substituted  for  the  Hesiodic,  which 
pnbifc^y  »fJ  iioil  *  Gmk  source.    Latinus  was  a 

M>«yiMmMlfir>  iawlid  to  caplain-tbe  origiB  «C  Rootf 
Md  <(8  rdAlioos  whh  Lathim,  and  only  •bMM  iapWMace 
h  Inter  times  through  bis  legendary  CVllllulMI  wftll  AOMM 
and  the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  Virgil  {Aemid, 
vii  xii  ),  Aeneas,  on  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was 
welcomed  by  Latinus,  the  peaceful  ruler  whose  stsi  <if  govcrn- 
«M  Laiweatum,  and  ultimately  married  bis  daughter 


llflbi  accounts  of  Latinus.  differing  contidenibly  in  detail,  arc  to 
blfo«ad  in  the  fracmeiits  of  Cato's Or»ti««  (in  Servius's commentary 
OBViisiD  and  in  PionyMuaor  HalicanwuMis;  sajujtherjy tharitks 
in  the  anicle  by  J.  n.  iWdc  DtMUbtfg  tM  MpM^  tHmtMMH 
ill  MiqniliM. 

LATITUDE  (Lat.  hlUudo,  latus.  bro-id),  a  word  meaning 
*>feadth  «  width,  hence,  figuratively,  freedom  from  restriction, 
but  moNr-iaMtBlly  used  in  the  geogzapbicai  and  astronomical 
Tnm  bi  m  lm(*A  TtelUHodBOispaiaton  the  earth's  surface 
fcHi  ugiihftAtMevfMl  Ifctiqartaiv  owinindoa  the  curved 
•orface  of  the  earth  The  direct  measure  of  tbia  dfaMmbdif 
tepracticabk,  it  has  to  be  determined  by  asltmioinleil oheerwr 
ttonj.  As  thus  determined  it  is  the  angle  l>etween  the  direction 
of  the  plumb-line  at  the  place  and  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
This  is  identical  with  th*  M||t  between  the  horirontal  pb'ies 


*t  the  place  and  tl  tlw  tqaHtat,  and  tla»  with  Ike  aievation  of 
the  celestial  pole  iht  Iwtfc—  0—  Ammem/j,  Ltitude 
^kus  determined  by  the  plumb-line  is  tenntd  oibmtmkaL 
Tl»e  teoceniric  latiiude  of  a  place  is  the  angle  which  the  Hae  from 
earth's  centre  to  the  place  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
*<l<iMoc.  OmrtPkiial  lalkude,  which  is  used  in  mapping.  ' 

^  «ilkt  i^Vsdkim  ital  tkt  iMih  ii  M  cOipik  ipbcn 


of  known  oonptciBiOB,  and  is  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  this 
spheroid  makes  with  the  equator.  It  difcn  from  the  attm- 
nomical  latitudo  M|f  ife  Mg  WMMti  I*  iMii  ^MMitB  if 

tlw  pliimt>-lmB. 

Ike  ktitode  ol  a  odettiai  object  is  the  aa^  which  the  line 
withtL  ptaaToftbo  odMie. 

VcruiMlity  of  Trrrr-.l'ial  l.aliludes — The  latiturle  of  8  point 
on  the  earth's  burlite,  as  above  defined,  is  measured  from  the 
equator.  I  lie  Latter  is  defined  by  the  condition  that  its  plane 
makes  a  right  angle  with  the  earth's  axis  of  rotatioo.  It  follows 
that  il  the  points  in  which  this  axis  intersects  the  earth's  surface, 
ia,  Uw  pokodi  tho  MUb,  dnfo  tW>  poritkM  oa  the  eanhli 
wmlmM,  the  ti nHtoB  «i tho  wpitir^ia  Anhumwad  Xham- 
fore  the  latitudes  of  pbcea  will  cboii0e  aliD.  Aboat  tho  cad  of 
the  19th  century  ics^rdi  diowed  that  there  actually  was  a  very 
minute  but  measurable  periodic  change  of  this  kind.  The  north 
and  south  poles,  instead  of  being  fixed  points  on  the  earths 
surface,  wander  round  within  a  circle  about  50  ft.  in  diamMCT. 
The  result  is  a  variability  of  terrestrial  latitudes  gener,i!ly. 

To  show  the  cau-^e  of  this  motion,  let  BQ  represent  a  sectKjn  of  an 
oblate  spheroid  through  its  shortest  ant.  rP.  \Vc  may  conwder  thi» 
•pheroiil  to  be  tliat  of  ihir  earth,  the  elllptit  iiy  iK-ing^eatly  exagge- 
rated. II  set  in  rotation  around  its  axis  of  figure  PP.  it  wHIcon- 
tloue  to  rotate  around  that  sods  for  M  taMMM  <BB>»  f^g* 


of  racatingasouad  PF, 
making   a   amsU  angle, 

POR,  with  the  axis  of 
figure  PP;  then  it  has 
been  known  since  thi-  time 
of  Kuler  th.it  the  ans  of 
rotauon  Rk.  if  referred 
10  the  spheroid  regarded 
«s  fixed,  will  gradually 
rotate  round  the  axis  of 
figure  PP  in  a  period  de- 
fined in  the  (olloving 
way:— If  we  put  C-tbe 
mcKnent  of  momentum  01 
the  sphefx»id  around  the 
axis  of  fignre,  and  A«* 
the  conrsponding  moment 
around  an  axis  pasing 
through  the  equator  EQ^ 
(hen.  calling  one  day  tngr 
period  of  rotatfon  M  thO 

spheroid,  the  am  RR  wiH  .       ,  .  .  . 

ntake  a  revolution  around  PP  ui  a  number  of  days  repcesentcd  by 
the  fiaetioa  Qd^-ij^.  ja  the,  cbbb  of  t>e,eMth.  tte  latio  % 
Vo-oo9J«f  3  or  90S.  It  foim  Att  tho  p«W  la  qMMfea  ts  saf 
days. 

Up  to  1890  the  most  careful  observatioBS  and  researches 
failed  to  aittdilish  the  poriodidlgp  of  «di  a  ««>tiBf»  t>>B^ 
there  wM  itRng  evMeoee  of  a  variitiaa  «f  lamaia  Jhm 

S  r.  Chandler,  from  an  elaborate  dtoeuiaiaa  of  a  gfctt  MMbcT 
of  observations,  showed  that  there  was  really  a  variation  of  tkt 
latitude  of  the  points  of  observation;  but,  instead  of  the  period 
being  30s  days,  it  was  about  438  days.  At  first  sight  tliis  period 
seemed  to  be  mconsistent  with  dynamical  theory.  But  a  defect 
wat  IMIB  fooad  la  the  latter,  the  correction  ol  which  reconciled 
itu  OvtrgBaoo,  !a  teWng  a  period  of  jojAqritteaoitkii 

regarded  as  araboolntdy  rigii  Uif^Md  m  ■  II  <f 

eitherof  itsdastfcityoroltheaMbroir^f^lwaeaBI.  A  Mr 


cither  of  its  dastfcity  or  of  the  BMUmy^f  4lM 
of  the  fifTurc  wiH  show  that  the  centrifugal  force  round  the  axis 
RR  will  act  on  the  equ.itorial  protuberance  of  the  rotating 
earth  so  as  to  make  ii  ttr.'!  in  \hc  dirt-ction  of  the  arrows.  A 
slight  defortnatlon  of  the  earth  will  thus  result;  and  the  axis  of 
figure  of  the  distorted  spheroid  wfll  ao  loafor  Iw  PP.  *  »»~ 
P  P' between  PPaadWL  AathakmnagwawBod,  TP*  wiH 
continually  foltew  ft  ttiiou^  tlteHnriMHil  ditaii  il  ismpi» 

<Iuced  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  coalnivgal  tO«»fc 
Now  the  rate  of  motion  of  RR  is  determined  by  the  actual  flfUB 
at  the  moment.  It  is  therefore  less  than  the  motion  ia  aa 
abwltttd^  rigid  spheroid  In  the  proportion  RP  :  RP.  It  is  found 
t'hat,  even  IbOOgb  the  earth  were  no  more  clastic  than  steel,  its 
yielding  coatMaed  with  the  mobiiityoftteoceaa  woal^^^ 
ratio  about  »:j,iawliingin  an  tocwm  of  Ppwd 
mUag  k'abMl  457  tiqw  Hw  Ah       •■■•r  »••«• 
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with  tb«fr,  ad  tb»  Mrtt  li  riMM  to  be  iMic  rigid  t]£ui  flt  ce!-- 

k  conclusion  long  sine*  innouoced  by  Kelvin  for  other  n  atons. 

Chandler  afterwards  made  an  important  addition  to  the  subject 
by  ^howing  that  the  motion  was  represented  by  the  superposition 
ol  two  humooic  terms,  the  fim  having  a  period  o(  about  430 
dayB,  the  other  of  one  year.  The  result  of  this  superpontioo  n 
a«VHMm  pMfod,  «likb  aakift  (  p«Mb  oi  the  4*Mur  Urn 
(MS^*^nil^7  yw*.  mhM  aai  9>p«lMb  of  iteMnnl 
tctm.  Nctf  oae  tImm  of  thk  combiiied  pctiod  tbe  two  com- 
potMSit  notkfu  neariy  umul  each  other,  10  that  the  variation 
is  then  small,  while  at  the  opposite  phase,  3104  years  later,  the 
two  raotions  are  in  the  -^me  direction  and  the  range  of  variation 
is  at  its  mjiim.im.  The  coefEcieat  of  the  428-day  terra  seems 
to  be  between  013*  and  0-16';  that  of  the  annual  tens  between 
r  e6'aodo-ii'.  Receotobeervations  give  tinaUerTahM«f  bath 
I* 


TbepictentttateoftbctheoryraaybenimiBedapasfotlowt:  — 
t.  The  fottrteeiHnoBth  term  is  an  immediate  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  axes  of  rotation  and  6gure  of  the  earth  do  not 
strictly  coincide,  but  make  with  each  other  a  small  angle  of 
which  tbe  mean  value  is  about  0-1$'.  If  tbe  earth  remained 
invariable,  without  aay  motion  of  matter  on  its  surface,  the 
ftsult  of  this  Bon-coinddcnce  would  be  the  revotutioD  oi  the  one 
poltiooadlbeotberiaadrdcof  ndniiO'is*,  «r  abMiiis  ft., 
is  •  period  «f«boat  4>9  day*.  t1d>  teivomtioa  ii  edkd  tbe 
Eulerian  motion,  after  the  mathematician  who  discovered  it. 
But  owing  to  meteorological  causes  the  motion  in  qucstioo  is 
subject  to  annual  changes.  These  changes  ariM  ilMI  tWO 
ceuses — the  one  statical,  tbe  other  dynamical. 

3,  The  statical  causes  are  deposits  of  snow  or  ice  slowly 
the  position  of  the  pole  of  figure  of  the  earth.  For 
J  a  deposit  of  snow  in  Siberia  would  bring  the  equator  of 
itifiof  tbe  earth  a  little  nearer  to  Siberia  and  Ibnow  tbe  pole 
•  Httib  way  from  it,  while  a  deporit  on  tbe  Amerieaii  eoalbent 
would  have  tbe  opposite  effect.  Owinf;  to  the  approximate 
symmetry  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents  it  doea  not 
seem  likely  that  the  hwqiMlHy  af  mnMI  woald  iwodM*  m 
appreciable  effect. 

J.  Tbe  dysiiDioalCMMeilie  atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents. 
Wcfe  tbcMCwnBtaiBvariable  their  ody  effect  weuld  be  that  the 
Btdotea  fltetloa  wwdd  not  take  place  enc^mnd  tbe  mean 
pole  of  fi^re,  but  round  a  point  sligbtljr  wpwHad  fmrn  it. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  subject  to  an  anntiat  variation. 
Hence  the  motion  of  the  pole  ■->{  rv  t  ition  is  al'o  subject  to  :i 
•imtlar  variation.  The  annual  term  in  the  latitude  is  thus 
accounted  for. 

Chandler.  Albiecht  of  Berlin  has  investigated  the 
I  pole  P.  The  methods  of  tbe  two  astronomers  are 
ii  wmm  yoiBli  ditamt.  Cbaadlcc  baa  aoMtnicud  empirical 
fanMlaa  KfiRaeallBff  tbe Mtloa,  with  tba  naalu already  given, 
while  Albrcchi  has  determined  tbe  motion  o(  the  pole  from 
observation  simply,  without  trying  to  represent  it  either  by  a 
formula  or  by  theory.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  difference 
between  Albrecht's  numerical  results  and  Chandler's  formulae  is 
fcncraUy  less  than  0-05*. 

Wbeo  tbe  fluctoatioo  ia  tbe  poiiljoa  of  the  pole  was  fully 
MM^iiiii  il.  iu  Impoftanoe  in  sstroooay  and  geodesy  led  the 
lateraatkoal  Geodetic  Associate  to  eitabUib  a  icrica  of 
Matiom  roand  the  globe,  as  nearly  as  poariMa  «■  the  aame 
parallel  of  latitude,  for  the  purpose  of  ob^rvDnc  tha  inciuation 
with  a  greater  degree  of  prcci&iun  than  could  be  attained  by  the 
mlKellaneous  observations  before  available.  The  same  stars 
were  to  be  observed  from  month  to  awnth  at  each  station  with 
imith- telescopes  of  similar  appWWuA  const  ruction.  This  secures 
ariaabteobanvasioa  of  aadi  conponent  of  the  polar  motion, 
IcoiB  whkh  mat  of  thaaiyateaatic  errors  are  eliminated.  The 
p^**^^  ^1f— t  are:  Carloforte,  Italy;  Mixusawik  Japan, 
Cftftbeilbnt,  Maryland:  and  Ukiah,  California,  all  nearly 
00  the  saiiic  ii.inlUI  .  .  ■  .  !k  50*8'. 
The  ftitttiwtirt  derived  from  this  iotctiutiooal  work  during 


tbe  last  sevca  ycait deviate  but  slightly  from  Cbandler'sfonmilae 

though  they  dww  a  markedly  smaller  value  of  the  annual  term. 
In  consequence,  the  change  in  the  amplitude  of  the  fluctuatitQ 
through  the  seven-year  period  is  not  so  well  marked  as  before  1900. 

Chaniller'i  iovesti(ation«  are  found  in  a  fcerio  of  fupcr^  publiahcd 
in  tbe  Aitto*omital  Joumtl,  vols.  xi.  to  sv.  and  xvm  .NL-wcomb'i 
CJrpUaation  of  the  leogtheaing  ai  the  Ealtfian  pcnod  it  found  io  the 
iloHlUy  Notuts  «/  lit  koyal  AUro»omkal  Soatty  for  March  itoa. 
Uter  voliunc*  of  the  AOrtimmat  /sawiat  neBlajll  dlwilllaBa  Oi  <m 
causes  wMch  may  pradnee  tbe  aoHNl  tK-ioiBua 
mathematical  discuMioo  of  tbe  tbeery  is  by  Vito  VUMMIl 

teoria  dei  movimenti  del  Polo  tcrrcstrc  "  in  the  

Nackrithlen,  vol.  138;  alto,  more  fully  in  hii  memoir  "Sur  la 
th6oric  dcs  variations  dc«  btitudc*,"  Ada  Matktmaiiett,  vol.  xxii. 
The  rt^lts  of  the  international  otnicrK  atmns  are  diKUMed  frooi  lime 
to  lime  by  .Mbrecht  in  the  publn  jtiunf  of  ihi-  I nirrnational Geodetic 
Association,  jnd  in  the  Aslronomnciu  i\<iihruhUn  (lee  also  EaSTH, 
FlGLKE  Of  J.  (S.  N  )  . 

LATIUM,'  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  given  to  the 
portion  of  central  Italy  which  was  boun<lctl  on  the  N.W.  by 
Etruria,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  on  the  S.E.  by 
Campania,  on  the  E.  by  Samnium  and  on  the  N.E.  by  thC 
mountaiaoua  district  inhabited  by  tbe  Sabinl,  AequI  and  MarsL 
Tbe  name  waa,  bowever,  ^iplM  W7  differentbr  at  dlffereat 
timet.  Latium  originally  means  tbe  land  of  the  Latbii,  and  ia 
this  sense,  which  alone  h  in  use  historically,  it  wu  a  tract  of 
limited  extent;  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Latin  confederacy, 
when  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Rutuli,  Hemici,  Volsd  and 
Aurunci,  as  ucl!  as  the  Laiini  [iroperly  so  called,  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  subjects  and  citizens  ol  Rome,  the  name  of 
Latium  was  extended  to  comprise  them  all.  It  thus  denoted  the 
wboIecooatqrfrooitlieTibertotbemoatbof  the  Savo^  and  jait 
iBcIiided  tbe  Ifooa  Ifaaricaa,  tbon^  the  boondaiy  «u  aat  fiqr 
precisely  fiwd  (see  below).  Tbe  cbaoge  tboa  mU«luoed»  thoui^ 
already  manifest  ia  tbe  contpodtion  of  the  Latia  league  (sec 
below)  was  not  formally  established  till  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  formed  of  this  larger  Latium  and  Campania  taken  together 
the  first  region  of  Ita!)  ,  but  it  is  already  ncogniicd  by  Strabo 
(v.  J.  a.  p.  228),  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  terms  the  additional 
territory  thus  incorporated  Latium  Adjeelum,  while  be  desig- 


1.  LATitni  AMmnrtm  coasisted  prindpalljr  of  aft  aatcaahre 
plain,  now  known  as  the  CUmpagna  di  Roma,  boonded  towards 
the  interior  by  the  Api  r,;,,i  <  which  rise  very  abruptly  from  the 
plains  to  a  height  of  between  4000  and  5000  ft.  Several  of  the 
Latin  cities,  including  Tiburand  Praeneste,  were  situated  on  tbo 
terrace-like  underialls  of  these  mountains,*  while  Coca, 
and  Sciia  were  placed  in  like  manner  on  the  slopes  of  I 
mooBtaina  (Monti  LaptaQt  o  niipd  and  ioily  1 
wMcb  fWH  paMM  to  the  nnto  mui  of  the-  . 

separated  from  them,  however,  by  the  vaJhQT  Of  the  Trcrut 
(Sacco),  and  forms  a  continuous  barrier  from  theic  to  Terracina. 
No  volcanic  eruptions  are  known  to  h,i\x  t.iken  place  in  these 
mountains  within  tbe  historic  period,  though  Livy  sometimes 
ipeaksof  H  "  raining  stones  in  the  Alban  hills  "  (i.  31,  zuv.  9 — 
OA  tbe  latter  occaatoo  it  even  did  so  on  the  Avcatioe).  It  it 
asserted,  too.  that  some  of  tbe  earliest  tomba  Of  the  aoaopolii 
of  Alba  Longa  (fM.)  won  (aoad  baaaalh  •  MMMlof  9vn>*0^ 
Earthquakes  (not  of  a  vMcot  character  within  receat  ocotoriiai 
though  the  ruin  of  the  Colosseum  is  probably  to  be  astribcil  to 
this  cause)  arc  not  unknown  even  at  the  pics^Jit  day  in  Ron<e 
and  in  the  Alban  Hills,  and  a  seismograph  has  been  established 
at  R<>cca  di  i>apa.  The  suriace  is  by  no  meaoa  a  uoifooB  plain, 
bot  iaa  broad  undulating  tract,  furrowed thloat^koBthvaMipMl 
depailw^  wUfcpMtfcjliwa  liaatibMilfcn  oa  wator-cowoMW 
tbaagh  naif  tMMMi  by  any  wwldwable  itream.  Aa  tha 
general  levd  of  tbe  i^ain  riaes  gradually,  though  alanat  Im- 
perceptibly, to  the-  fool  of  tbe  Apcaaiaea,  tbiaa  rhannala  by 
•iecrrcs  asiHH  ih»  chawftw  of  iBohMa  «l » lotarid«Ha  do* 


scription. 

■Lativm.  from  the  same  root  a*  Utut.  tide;  <attr«l 

flat;  Sanv.  f'mih  .  n.n  tonneittd  with  IdJut,  wide. 

'  In  ihr  titiii  111  Aiigu<tu»  the  boundary  of  Latium  extender!  at 
far  E.  as  Trcba  (Trcvi),  la  m.  S.E.  of  SubUqticum  (SuUaco). 
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Four  m  iin  p<  rlf>!-<  may  hr  rfulinsuishcd  in  the  Erologiral  history 

llllo«ri'-  III  I  !^ .  ■  ^tt  -.ilitiK  i!i-;ritt.   The  hilU  on  the  right  bank 

^^^^  ol  the  Til>cr  culminating  in  Montp  Mario  (455  (t.)  belong 
*'^'>  to  the  fim  of  thew.  bcitig  oC  the  Pliocene  fonMrion.  they 
MriKif  m  lover  Uuuh-ffcy  clay  and  m  upper  graap  ol  yiMow  mmm 
ut  pnwtlk  Tht*  cUy  unce  Ronun  tunc*  Iim  MpplM  tlie  maienal 
br  farick-nuking.  •no  the  vaJIcys  which  now  feparate  the  different 
WMBiti  (Jar.irulum,  Vatican,  Monte  Mario)  arc  in  considerable 
■HMirt  itiitii  1  il  On  the  lelt  bank  thin  cUy  h.i<.  Sci-n  n-.itht-«i  at  a 
k/mtt  kvci.  ^thc  fool  at  the  Pincian  Hill,  while  in  the  Carapagnj  it 
lias  been  (ouflB  to  extend  below  the  later  volcanic  fornMtioits.  The 
Uctcr  may  be  divided  tnto  two  groupK.  cormponding  to  the  tccond 


and  third  period*.  InUw wocMd aeriod  vokank activity occum-d 
■t  the  bottom  ci  A»MaeMIM,«iid  the  tufa,  wkfcb  otends  over 
tke  whole  CantpacM  to  a  thickncM  of  300  ft.  or  noi*.  «ras  formed. 
Ai  the  HRie  tune,  hot  springs,  conuining  abuodant  carbonate  ol 
lime  in  lolution,  prtxliicetl  tJiTH.>'>ii!i  <>f  travertine  at  various  rxtints. 
In  the  third,  aftrr  the  Cani|xav:na.  hy  a  K"'at  general  iiplift.  had 
bceome  a  hnd  sirrface,  volcanic  enersy  found  an  outlet  in  com- 
pintivtlv  few  larxe  craten,  wUcb  cninwl  atPHHiM  of  hani  lava  a* 
■dl  aa  fiMMiefltary  materiak.  Um  latMr  ipraiiiig  ■pcrooe  (la^ 
MriNM)  aad  pcperino  Ua^s  Albaimti,  while  upon  one  ol  the  former, 
•feiHb  raaa  iram  the  Alban  HUU  to  within  3  m.  of  Rontc,  the  Ma 
Appta  was  carried  The  twn  main  arr.i«  near  Rome  arc  formefl  by 
the  group  of  crati-rs  on  t!ie  n  irili  i  Uracciano,  Boi<icna,  &c.)  and  the 
Athao  Hill*  on  the  south,  the  Utter  c>;n>>»tii>g  of  one  great  crater 
*ith  a  bate  about  12  m.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  troaller 
enter  was  later  on  built  up  (the  baMn  i»  now  known  a*  the  Campo  di 
AonilMle)  witk-acveral  hteral  vcnli  (die  Lalie  of  MfauOb  tke  Lake 
d  NmS,  «c.).  The  Alban  MoMit  <MonM  Cawo)  it  ^hnoat  Um 
kj^tatt  point  on  the  rim  of  the  inner  crater,  while  Mount  Alg{d«*atKl 
Twnihim  are  on  the  outer  ring  wall  of  the  laqtcr  (earlier)  crater 

The  fourth  period  is  that  in  which  the  various  subaH'iat  agciKieaof 
a'  ?  i  i  /n.  and  c>.ncc'uilly  the  vtfe.utis  »hich  drain  the  mountain  chain 
oi  the  Apennines,  have  produced  the  present  feature*  of  the  Cam* 
Maa.  a  plain  (umwcd  by  guUiea  ana  mviaa.  The  commuoitica 
vmch  faiMbited  the  detacbeo  hilla  and  proJiecting  ridges  which  later 
M  iarroed  the  city  of  Romawn  ia  a  tpectaUy  favourable  position. 
Thne  hill*  (especially  the  MlMlie.  the  rite  of  the  orirtnal  icttlc- 
BM-m)  with  their  naturally  steep  rides,  partly  surroundrd  at  the  ba<o 
by  marNhoK  and  situated  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  »iiN 
the  Tiber,  posseued  natural  advantages  not  shared  by  ihc  oilxT 
primiti\'e  setlUminis  of  the  district;  and  their  proximity  to  one 
mother  rendered  it  catv  to  bring  them  into  a  larger  whole  The 
Wkiafc  ■Mtleriali  awlaMe  in  mine  and  it*  neighbourhood  wcfc 
npKUly  wcful  bi  huildias.  The  mfa*  tptronc  and  ptpcrino  vece 
tny  to  oaarry.  and  could  be  employed  by  ihoae  who  pomiied  com* 
Bifltiwiy  elementary  tools,  while  travertine,  which  came  into  use 
birr,  »-as  an  pxrrlli^nt  buildinj;  stone,  ami  the  I.iv.i  {^rUr)  served 
tar  pjvmi;  -.toni  ',  and  as  material  for  1  r.ni  r,  n-  The  --tn  nk;th  ul  ihc 
tenowncd  Roman  concrete  is  largely  due  lu  the  use  of  pouotaoa  (kc 
Pnwu}*  wkich  alao  i*  found  in  plenty  in  the  Camoagna. 

Bciveea  the  votcanic  tract  of  the  Campagna  and  toe  tea  there  t» a 

aHltfptl  tftndy  plain,  evidently  formed  merely  by  iheaccumu- 
of  mui  from  the  va.  and  constituting  a  Darren  tract,  atfll 
roiTTcd  almost  entirely  with  wood  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  escepl 
lor  ;h«  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  villas  along  the  ancient  coast* 
lint,  ohich  is  now  marked  by  a  line  of  sandhills,  vjme  J  m  or  more 
inlind  (see  Lavivu  m.  Ttot:  h)  This  Inn^  U  It  <if  vuiriv  --li.  ir(  i  xtcndi 
without  a  break  lor  a  distance  of  alxive  j^o  m  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  pfDmoniory  of  Antium  (Porto  d'Aniio).  a  tow  rocky 
htadland.  pro|eclin|  out  into  the  lea,  and  fonnian  the  only  con- 
ridenMe  angle  in  this  line  of  coast  Thence  again  a  low  undy  shore 
ef  rioiilar character,  but  with  extensive  shore  lagoons  which  served  in 
Roman  time*  and  «rrve  still  for  fi<<h-br«edine,  extends  for  about  74  m 
lathe  f«X)t  of  the  Monte  Cir<  CO  f  CifceiBJ  Mens,  q  v  )  The  rrRionof 
6>r  (Vmiptine  Marshes  (q.v.)  occupies  almost  the  whole  tract  between 
the  sandy  belt  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  Volscian  mountains,  extend- 
hg  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alban  Hilt*  below  Vclletn  (o  the  sea 
aear  Terradna. 

The  district  slopirtg  down  from  Vedetrl  to  the  <fc«d  trvcl  of  the 

Pontine  (Pomptine)  Marshes  ha*  not.  like  the  western  and  northern 
|.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Hills,  draim^jc  irnvjrds  the  Tilier 

^"^^•^  TTie  subsoil  tr<>  is  differently  formed  itu  «iirfare  consists 
of  very  absorbent  matrriil^.  then  conKja  itratum  n(  Ir-.s  prrmeaf)le 
tufa  Of  peperino  (someiimea  day  a  pfcacnl),  and  below  that  again 
~  *  natotnISi  In  anclcQl,  aftd  probabljf  piv*R9flittKi 
:  «*a  4nSptd  hf  m  cwxxate  tyntm  of  «mntMlt. 

 ,  llMh,feba«t9ft  ^||li«Ad  7  ft.  wide,  which  ran.  not 

M ffct Iwttam <f  (he  vilhyfc  where  tfiere  were  sometimes  streams 
already,  and  wherp.  In  any  ca*e,  erosion  wouM  hive  broken  through 
their  roofs,  but  along  thi-tr  slrij,  through  the  U-ss  permeable  tufa, 
their  object  being  to  drain  the  hills  on  e.ich  si.le  of  the  valleys 
They  had  probably  much  to  do  with  the  rel.itive  hr.il'hiness  ol  ini* 
district  in  early  times.  Sorne  of  them  have  been  observed  to  be 
Mriier  in  date  than  the  Vb  Apple  (tit  ■.€).  Thnr  wM  aOidied  in 
dcrafl  by  R.  4e  b  BhuMMnr  When  they  feH  Into  dmrtude, 
"".shria  tained  the  upper  hand,  the  lack  of  drainatce  pfovkfing 
hreeding-places  fot^^tne  ^alarlal  raMquhO|^  Remains  ol  similar 


and  of  southern  Etruria  at  points  where  the  natural  drainage  vaa  not 
suAicient,  and  csjK-ci.illy  m  cultivated  or  inhabited  hill*  (though  it 
was  not  necessary  here,  a*  in  the  ncighbourhoo<l  of  Velletn,  to  create 

and  river*  were  already  present  aa 


very  frequently  paM  tnrip«(h  thaai 
lee  cnanneb  wbicn  wet 


at  the  preaent  day.  The  drainage  channel*  which  were  dug  (or  tfef 
various  crater  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  are  aUo  inMcal> 

in?  in  this  rcRird.  That  of  the  Alban  f-ake  is  the  most  famou*; 
but  il!  1  hi  iirlii  r  (  r.iti  r  lake*  arc  similarly  provided.  As  thf  drainage 
bytumuuii  removed  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  so  the  drainage  of  the 
lakes  bv  tmuiana,  outlet  channels  at  a  low  level,  prevented  the 
permeable  strata  below  the  tufa  fium  becoming  impregnated  with 
moisture  which  theywould  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  bkcaol 
the  Alban  Hills.  The  slopes  below  Vetletri,  on  the  Other  huS, 
derive  much  <if  their  moisture  from  the  space  between  the  inner  ana 
outer  n-.^  >if  the  Alban  volcano,  which  it  was  impossible  to  drain 
and  iht»  in  turn  receives  much  moisture  from  the  b.i>in  of  the  extinct 
inner  cr.itcr.' 

Numerous  isolated  palaeolithic  objects  of  the  Mousteriaa  type 
have  been  faaadiji  <fc>  aathtoartlaDd  af  itone  to  the  *^ 
gravela  of  'the  Tmr  and  A«6;  bat  aa  certain  trace 

of  the  nmlithic  period  have  come  to  tight,  as  the  many 
flint  implemetrtt  found  aporadirally  round  Rome  pro- 
bably brionc  to  the  ncnod  which  succeetled  neolithic 
(called  by  Italian  arrnacola|;ists  the  cnmhthic  (Hrnjd)  inasmuch 


rsau/as. 
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as  both  ttone  arwi  metal  (not,  however,  bronie,  but  copper)  m'ere 
in  use'  At  Seurgola.  in  the  valley  of  the  Saeco.  a  skeleton  was 
found  in  a  rock-cut  tomb  of  this  period  which  still  beara 
of  namifaia  with  cinnabar  A  aimilar  rock<Mt  tonI 
at  Mandela,  in  the  Anm  valley.  Both  arc  oiittide  1 
the  Campagna  in  the  narrower  sense:  but  rimtlar  tombs 
found  (thi)ugh  less  aoctirately  ob'-Tsed)  in  travertine  quarries 
between  Rome  and  Tivoli.  Objects  of  the  Bronre  ace  too  has-e  only 
been  found  spt^r.itln-.xlly  The  earliest  cenirtmrs  ,i  nil  hui  f-ium'.idnns 
of  the  Alban  Hills  belcmf  to  the  Iron  age,  and  ccnielenrs  and  "tiiect* 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  laandlaRaaarhaelf  and  11  vunbeni 
Etruria,  especially  the  chafactefMie  hnt'urna.  The  objet  ts  found 
in  these  centetene*  (how  dow  aflinity  with  thoae  found  in  tbi 
terremaie  of  Emilia,  these  last  Ijeing  of  earlier  ttete,  and  heMT 
Pigorini  and  Helbig  consider  that  theLatini  were  close  descendants 
of  the  inh.ibii, lilts  L'f  ihc  Icrremare.  On  !ho  other  h.ind.  the  .><.>.uaries 
of  the  VilUnova  type,  while  they  occur  as  far  south  as  \'cii  and  Caere, 
have  never  so  far  been  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  Latium 
proper  (see  L.  Pigorini  in  fUmdiemiiU  dri  Ltnett,  met.  v  vol.  xvi.,  1907. 
p.  676,  and  xviii..  iqoqK  We  thaa  have  at  the  b«|ianiii|  af  tbe  Irmi 
age  two  distinct  current*  of  cIvlMiatIbB  bi  CMtral  Ita^.  tb*  Litfi 
and  that  of  Villanova.  A*  to  the  dates  to  which  these  are  to  be 
attributed,  there  is  not  as  yet  complete  accord,  e.g  aome  archae- 
ologists assign  to  the  iith.  others  (and  with  far  better  reasons)  to 
the  Mih  century  B  C  ,  the  earliest  tombs  of  the  Alban  necropolis  and 
tite  coeval  tombs  of  the  necropolis  recently  discovered  in  Ihc  Forum 
at  Raiwfc  laHiib  ~  *  " 

inbaMatlon  fit  date* 
•  For  the  preht-itoric  pmod  see  BuUflltno  it  paltmM»pa  Ibthotu, 
pautm.  II  Modcstov,  Introducltoit  d  rktttoirt  romatnt  (Paris.  IQOT). 
and  T.  E.  Ptct,  ftr  5iMir  and  Btmm  Agfi  im  Aoljr  (Oidaad. 
19001. 

Il  is  unccnain  to  what  extent  reliance  cm  he  placul  tipM  lb* 
(raditional  accounts  of  the  Riadual  spread  of  the  sup- 
remacy of  Ro:tic  in  Lai  mni,  .ind  the  question  cannot  be  ffJJ^ 
dMcuttcd  here '   ThcliaiodhethutycominuniUcaiM-  ''"^ 
lonjm  t»  lha  LaUa  htgat,  tfimt  hf  mamyritaf  HriinnmiM 

'See  R  de  la  BlanchJre  in  Darcmbcrg  and  'i.iglio.  P:. /•"iT.nrc 
dtt  aM^uUh,  S.W  CuHtctUtu.  Emutanum,  and  the  same  author's 
CtafiM-d'ttrtMrr  aemuM  fPana.  ift89) 

*See  C  A-  Catuu  u  BmOtOui*  d*  poUntoUt%a  luUiana.  xxxi. 
(1905) 

*  The  most  important  results  irili  l>e  found  stated  at  the  outset 
of  the  articles  ROVK  HtiUry  (the  chief  U  ine  that  the  Plebeians  of 
Home  probably  consisted  of  Launs  and  the  Kiirtcuna  of  Sabines), 
LtGUaiA.  SicuLi  and  Abicia.  For  the  Ctruscan  dominion  in  the 
Latin  plain  see  Et*U*Ia  Specul  mention  may  here  lie  made  of  one 
or  two  poinu  of  imponance  The  l«fi:cnd»  represent  the  L,atia*  of 
thebiiMfarf  panad  asa  fusion  of  diiMnt  MMM.  Ubmw,  Viagtf  ani 
Siculi  ampat  thna.  the  uorv  of  the  aOknM  af  «»  Tt«fM  MHkl 
Aeneaa  with  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  king  of  the  aboriginea,  and  tW 
consequent  enmity  of  the  Rutulian  prince  Tumu*.  well  kiKiwn  W 
readers  of  ^^rgil.  ts  thorouRhly  typical  of  the  reflection  of  these 
distant  ethnical  phenomrn.i  in  the  surviving  traditions.  In  view  of 
the  historical  signihcance  ol  the  NO-  ethnicon  (see  Sadiki)  it  is  im- 
portant to  olMcrve  that  the  original  form  of  the  ethnic  adjective 
no  doubt  appear*  in  the  title  o*  JupptUr  Laiiarit  (not  Laltnui); 
and  that  Viifil'a  dtfciiptww  of  the  descent  of  tha  aoWe  Drancci 
at  Laiinua'a  ommV  (Mn.  ai  340)— fmai  kmn  fliMWM  nftihum 
NMhUii  Mai,  tmteriHm  it  Pai'f  /(rsMt— todlcaM  •  very  iNflnMnt 
system  of  family  lie*  from  tne  famoia  MHS  MMM  ana  agwattoa 
iBithcFMIfidaaaadSabtatciaaa.  (iLSC)- 


cara  trace* 
»MMadl 


Diyitiztxi  by  Google 


•  u,  hsmva,  oft****  topomwice  ft  w  eomidmd  by  Th 
Uammm  {Mmn  Huury*  i.  44S)  that  It  d«tc$  fhun  aboat 
lie  yinr  jto  »^  t»  vlMt  pcnod  btlanc  Uu  «kMit  «C  ife« 
cwrfetoiqr.  a»  fnrii  eowmwiftm  bMug  aftanmidb  adBiltcil 

to  it,  and  the  consequent  fixinK  of  the  boundaries  of  Lathim 
The  bst  15  as  follows.  Ardcatcs,  Ancini,  Bovilhni,'  Bubcntani, 
Cabani.  Carvcnlaiii,  Cirirciatcs,  ("oriolani,  Corbintcs,  Corni 
(probably  Corani).  Foriinti  (?),  Clabini,  l^uniuwii,  Lavinaics, 
Labicani,  LaiiUvini,  Nomcntani,  Norbani,  Praenotini,  JVd.ini, 

?ucrquctulani,  Satncani,  Scaptini,  ScUni,  TclJcnii,  Tiburtini, 
olrrini,  Tusculani,  V'cIitL-rni. 

Thi!ic  tommurutic*  nny  W  lirii-ny  (Jcvrribcil  afror<!ing  to  their 
gt<i;;r.([jhu -il  ui  i.iii.;' nn  lit-  Ljurt  iauui  aru]  l.  ui:iiuiu,  naiiiCi  M> 
cu(U4jKuous  in  the  kgvntlary  hi^ury  ol  Avncas,  Ki-n.-  uiualcU  in  the 
Mmfv  airip  near  the  wbkouH — the  iormer  only  8  m.  S.E.  U  Oilia, 
■rhicn  wu  (fom  th*  ^mt  OMRly  th«  apft  of  Rome,  and  never  figured 
aa  M  indepemk-ni  (Uy.  Fanncf  &EL  again  lay  Ardea.  tie  ancient 
capital  of  the  Rutuli.  and  wme  dicta nev  beyond  that  Antium. 
*i(ii.i(ed  on  the  «M  ciast ,  »hieh  (l<iet  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Diony*ius, 
and  i».  in  the  early  annaU  ol  Rome,  talicd  a  \'al5t.ian  town— ^vc« 
their  chief  eity.  Un  tlic  tuulhcrn  utiderfalU  of  the  AiUtn  mountain}, 
comiiumling  the  plain  at  the  loot,  alooj  Lanuvium  and  Vehtrae, 
Arieia,  roac  on  a  neighbourinft  hill,  and  Coriuli  tta»  pirobably  uluaied 
M  the  lomr  rfope».  The  \ilbgc  of  the  Cabani  (probaUy  identical 
««h  tbe  CabtMC*)  i«  pouibly  to  be  totight  oo  the  site  of  the  modern 
Rocca  ifi  Papa.  N,  oi  Monte  Cavo.  The  more  important  city  of 
Tuicntum  occupied  one  of  the  northern  tummits  of  tne  tame  group, 
while  oppoNte  to  it,  in  a  rnmmaiiding  «itaa(!on  on  a  lofty  otTahoot  of 
the  Apennines,  ru'V  I'racneste,  n'lw  rale»irina,  Buka  and  Pedum 
«i«rc  pruhably  m  the  tame  neighbourhood,  Labici  on  ait  outlying 

giroroit  (Monic  Conipaui)  o(  iIk  Alban  HilU  below  Tutculum.  and 
orbio  (probably  at  Kocca  Prioca)  on  a  rocky  Mimmil  east  of  the 
(a me  city.  Tibur  (TivuU)  occupied  a  hctghi  comnunding  the  outlet 
•f  tht  river  Anio.  Cocniculum,  farther  west,  Mood  on  the  summit  of 
one  n(  tbroe  conical  hills  that  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  al  the 
Jitlanca  of  a  few  miles  (rum  Monlc  Oennaro,  the  nearest  ol  the 
Apennines,  and  which  were  ihrnce  known  a',  the  Monies  Corniciilani 
Nominlcm  « .1>  a  fi  w  nnk-s  farlivT  iKjrth.  t  w< € n  t fu'  A ih  iin dit  s  .t  nd 
the  Tiber,  and  cloae  to  tbe  i>alMnc  (runner.  '1  he  buurnlary  between 
Urn  Mli^iMfi  jidlid ^n  thi*  part  voy  fluctuaun^^WMri|r  ia 


LATIUM 


wcccntnnf  IM  nUm  of  tbn  Campagna  Mood  Cabii.   

dnnin  tlw  pbin.1bu(  close  to  the  Appiaa  Way,  where  it  \x^\m  to 
1  ibe  Alban  Hills.  Sevcfat  other  citica — Tellcnae,  Scapi la  and 


Qoerquetulum — mentioned  in  th«  litt  of  Dionywus  were  probnbly 
siluait^l  in  llie  t  jnii)aKna,  but  the  site  rannol  l>e  <)i  tcinunrd 
SaUKUin.  on  ihc  other  hand,  wa* certainly  south  o(  the  Alban  IlilU, 
iMvncn  VcUtrac  and  Aatium;  while  Cora.  Norba  and  Setia  (all  of 
fdiicli  retain  their  ancient  naman  with  little  modificaiioa)  crowned 
tkr  rocky  heights  which  form  advanced  posts  from  the  Vohcian 
mountains  touards  (he  Pontine  Marshes.  Carventum  poMsbly 
occupx-d  I  he  >iir  of  Rorca  MasMina  N.  of  Cori.  and  Tulerium  w-as  very 
Hkelj  .n  Valmontone  in  (he  valley  of  tbcSacco(anc.  TrcrusorTolcru*). 
TJie  cities  o(  the  llubentaoi  ana  Foninei  are  quite  unknown- 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Latin  cities  had  before  370  >.C 
cither  been  titterly  destroyed  or  reduced  to  subjection  by  Rome, 
■nd'tuid  thus  lost  their  Independent  existence.  Such  were 
•ad  Cftenina,  faoUi  of  ibetn  gSlttited  wbhin  m  few 
'ftoneio  tbe  N.,  (fee  dsnqiitM  «f  «lMh  ^  feMribed  to 
Roondos,  fidienae.  about  5  m.  N  of  the  cltj,  nA  close  to  the 
Tlbii;  md 'Crattumerram,  fn  ffte  Mfly  tract  flmher  north 
towards  the  Sabine  frontier.  Sucsra  Pomctia  also,  on  the  borders 
ei  the  Pontine  .NlarslK  ii,  lo  which  11  was  said  to  have  given  name, 
was  a  city  of  imiK.rtance,  the  destruction  of  which  was  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  In  any  case  it  had  disappeared  before 
370  o  c  ,  as  11  docs  not  occur  jn  the  list  of  the  Latin  league  auribui- 
•bl*  10  that  date,  it  is  probably  to  be  aotigbl  between  VcUeiri 
n4  Ciatcma.  But  by  far  tbe  moat  important  of  tbeie  extinct 
<lt{fli  wn  Alb*.  M  ^  Jake  to  «Mc&  ttf  gyve  its  nane,  wMch 
«ai;'  mcorUo^  io  aidv«iMll]r  ncriVed  tadition,  tbe  ptiitat  of 
tUune,  M  wcU  as  of  numeTou*  other  citioi  witUii  the  lioiis  of 
Latiotn,  laduding  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Coilatia,  Komenium  and  other 
Well-known  lowrt*.  WTiclhcr  or  not  thii  tradition  de^^rves  to 
rank  as  historical,  it  apfxar,  ctrt-iin  iSi.u  .it  a  still  earlier  period 
there  existed  a  confcdcraiy  of  ihir.y  towns,  of  which  Alba  was 
tlw  supreme  head.  A  list  of  those  who  were  wont  to  participate 
In  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  »  given  us  by  Pliny  {N.tf. 
iii.  s-  69)  tinder  the  naote  of  populi  aJbcuses,  which  Includes  only 
'The  MSS.  read  AAXaaOror  /haMfiv  the  Latin  translation  has 


lives  m 


Ob  It  ia  iifcyli  mmy  wlath  i»wbe  1 


TkeliK 


•IS  «r  It  mm       ti  tkoM  fand  to  tbe  lot  ol  Dwi; 
Aod  tbtoc  for  the  ant  |Mt  MBoog  tbe 

known  of.  tbe  aanct  linm  by  htm  Many  of  the  test  are  un> 
known,  while  the  OMf*  powerful  cities  of  Ancia,  Lanuviura 

and  TuiCiilum,  though  situated  immeiiiatdv  nn  ihc  Alban  Hills, 
are  not  included,  and  appear  to  have  rri.iiiu.i.m. J  a  wholly 
indepcfidcnt  position.  This  carl u  r  Uaguc  w.is  duubllisi  bruL.cn 
up  by  the  fall  of  Alba,  il  was  probably  the  incrusing  power 
of  the  Volsd  and  Aequi  that  led  to  the  fomution  of  the  later 
league,  including  all  tbe  more  powerful  cities  of  Laiium,  as  well 
as  to  the  alliance  concluded  by  them  with  the  Romans  in  (be 
n>naulihip«f5piiRMCaniii»U«#ac)  Oibercimof  iteLaii* 
icn«M  bid  ilMedf  faceonltof  to  ibe  tfiditwiMl  iitc^  nadni 
Latin  colonics-^V'elit rac  (494  i\c),  Norba  (492),  Ardea  (44t}« 
Labici  {4:8),  Circei  i.wi),  -Satricum  ( 385),  Setia  (382). 

The  cil.LS  of  i!ic  Latin  Ic.ipue  coniir.uid  lo  bold  giTit-rji 
meciinRs  or  .issrmtihcs  from  limc  to  tmie  al  the  grove  ol  (he 
Aqua  Kercntina,  a  5,inctu.iry  at  the  fwi  of  the  Alban  HilK, 
perhaps  in  a  valley  below  Marino,  while  ilicy  had  also  a  commun 
pLicc  of  worship  on  iJte  summit  of  (he  Alban  Mount  (Monie 
Cavo),  where  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juptlcr  Laiiaria. 
Th«  participation  in  the  anmni  sacrifices  u  this  saiicftMtjr  was 
rcgaiilcd  U  typical  «C  a  Latin  ciiy  (heiKe  tbe  name  "  pmci 
Latin  "gbwita  tbe  |iHtki|Mtiac  peoples),  and  tbey  cqMlmcd 
to  bccelebrMod  long  after  the  Latins  bad  toil  ihtli  liidniiiid—ie' 
and  been  inrorporaled  in  the  Roman  stale' 

We  arc  un  t'.riTur  ;:riiund  in  dealing  with  the  spread  of  the 
supremacy  cif  Kornc  111  Latium  when  we  take  account  of  the 
foundation  cf  ni  u  rolonK-s  and  of  the  formation  of 
new  triljcs.  processes  which  as  a  rule  go  together  The, 
information  that  we  have  as  lo  the  districts  in  which 
I  he  sixteen  earliest  clans  (inbuj  rusiHoe)*  were  settled  shows  ua 
that,  exrept  along  the  TitKr,  Rome's  dominioa  extended  hardly 
than  5  m.  bgrpnd  the  city  fates  (MoRnnaen,  HiUmf 
Ls8)  Thus,  towards  tbe  If  aadB.  we  IhMl  tbe  taww  of 
Antemnac,  Flilenat.  Caenina  awl  CaUi.*oo  the  S.E.,  towanls 
Alba,  the  boundary  of  Roman  territory  was  at  the  Fossae 
Cluiliac.  5  m.  from  Rome,  whi  re  rorinhinus  encamped  (Livy  ii 
j<>),  and,  on  the  S  ,  low.irds  Laurcnium  at  the  6lh  mile,  where 
sacrifice  10  Tt.'ninus  was  m.idc  (Ovid,  Fti^i,  ii  6S1)  the 
Amborvaiia  too  were  celebrated  even  in  Strabo's  day  (v  3  j.  p. 
j  jo)  al  a  place  called  •J'iffroi  between  the  $lh  and  6th  mile. 
The  identificalion  (cf  liul>cn  in  Pauly-WiSMWa,  Realencyih- 
fxsdie,  VI.  jus)  of  this  locabty  with  iht  gWMa  •!  the  Aival 
brotheia  at  the  stb  mde  «f  tbe  Via  Rirfsaaw.  i*  tbe  W  af 
Rome,  aad  tf  tbe  A«itarvilia  wfib  the  festival  cclebratci  by 
this  brMheriiPod  in  May  of  each  year,  is  now  generally  accepieil 
But  Roman  sway  must  either  from  the  first,  or  very  soon,  have 
emended  to  Ostia,  the  jwrl  of  Rome  ai  the  mouth  ol  the  Tiber 
and  It  was  as  the  emfxjnum  o(  l^tium  that  Rome  acquired  her 
first  imponanc e ' 

'  Albani,  Ac*olani  (piobably  E.  ol  Tibur),  Arcirnsc*.  AIkiIjoi. 
Dubctani,  BoUni,  Cuswtani  iC.irMniani  Con oUm,  rnimau!.. 
Foreti  (Fortioei?),  Hortentcs  (near  Cocbio).  Latintcnses  (near  Rotnc 
Itself),  Loogani,  Manaics.  M.Tcrales,  Muaienaes(Cai(ninoHiiemok>>« 
Numinicntcs.  OlhcuUni.  Octubm,  Pcdani,  PoletauniM.  OiKN)yct<l«i 
lam,  Sicani,  Sisoienics.  TokrienH-s,  Tuiiensrs  (noi.  one  would  thinlt,^ 
connected  with  the  MnatI  urcam  called  Tuiia  ai  the  61b  mile  of  the 
Vja  Salaria,  Liv  xxvi.  11),  V'imitellan.  Velienscs,  Venciulani, 
VilellenK-s  (not  far  from  Corbio) 

'  To  an  earlier  Mage  of  the  Latin  leaguq.  perhaps  to  about  490  B,c 
(Nlommica,  »p  iiL  445  n.  2\  belongs  the  dedication  ol  the  grove  qf 
Diana  by  a  dictator  Latinut,  >o  the  name  of  the  people  of  Tusculym. 
Aricia,Lanuvium,Laurentum,Cora,Tibur.Suessa  Pomctiaand  Ardca.' 

*0f  the  i«iiic«  from  which  ihcse  tribes  took  their  namev  u& 
entirely  disappeared  in  bter  days,  wfailo  the  other  ten  can  be  traced 
as  patrician — a  proof  that  the  jiatriciaas  were  not  noble  lamilies  in 
origin  (.Mommvcn,  ~  "  .       .      _      .  _ 

letW.  Kut.uv  h,  k 


Rotr.fithe  feruhunttn,  i.  106)  For  the  iribdl 
De  H :.rr  :r.arHm  trtkuum  0npiu  (N'ienna.  l&Sj)  : 
'  We  h»vt  various  tracer  of  the  early  aniagonisrn  to  Cabii.  r.t  tho 
opposition  betweeo agtr  Renaanuj  and  ager  Cwimt  in  ihe  augural  law 
*  For  th*  enrly  aKmaHia  of  Roman  territory  towards  the  sea.  d , 
FrMUB. p.  213,  Mali.. i-M  "  PcrttiKiim:"  PmuMxm  PoUti dutu earn 
ttp»  unts,  9M1N  Romidmi  obtrriem  t*tmtl,  m  pom,  %m  eaa  plunmum 
t'oi  op*  Ramanx  ni  mart  versus  H  pia  mttUuuHf  mtUtUf  tfrls^CIMI 
Etrmuarum  agrnm  a  Rvmani)  Tlbftit 

cmMWMtfw  «i|iMi  MatMt  tpptuflm  . 
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M  tlM  Sth  nulMMt  of  tilt  Vk«  Clodit.  Whliiii  tkit 

arm  fall  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  earliest  tribes, 
BO  far  as  these  are  known  to  us.  The  Inbus  Rotnilta 
was  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  near  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Arvales,  the  GcUrta  perhaps  a  little  farther 
west  on  the  lower  course  of  the  stream  now  known  as  Calera, 
and  the  Fabta  perhaps  on  the  Cromcra  towards  Veil.  We  know 
that  the  pagui  Lemtmiuz  was  on  tlie  Via  Latina,  and  that  the 
Mw  Pupku*  ihrck  bMwcen  Tmoiltim  and  the  cUjr,  wM« 
die  tenlMMy  af  tke  Hfiri*  poaibly  tiy  mmm  Ttewm.  M 
it  was  to  this  ttfbe  tkM  tM  RMMm  dtiaem  fa  TnnlaiD  bdoiced 
in  bter  days.  It  il  pOMible  thai  the  CamMw  was  titiiatcd  in 
the  direction  of  Tibtir,  inasmuch  as  this  town  was  afterwards 
enrolled  in  this  tribe.  The  tribus  ClouJia.  probably  the  last 
of  '.be  16  older  tribus  rustUae,  was  aecordinR  to  tradition  foundt-d 
in  504  B  C  Its  territory  lay  beyond  the  Anjo,  between  Fidenac 
and  Fkule*  (liv  E  16,  Dion.  HaL  v  40)  The  locality  of  the 
^irt  round  which  the  other  tribes  were  grouped  u  hoc  known 
to  us. 

With  the  «irlic«t  exten»ion»  of  ihp  Roman  territory  coincided  the 
tM  kapBD'niis  oi  the  KiirttaiT  r<viil  '■wn-m  The  r<uil  lo  O-tu  may 
have  cxiilcd  (ruin  the  hr-i  but  ain-r  ihc  Ijtin  rom- 
munilmon  the  lower  Arm  had  f.illcn  unli  r  ihr  d-imii  i'<n 
of  Rome,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  (>r»t  wniion  o4  the 
Via  Salarta.  kadinx  to  AaMnaaaw  fidtim  fthrfaKflt  a*icfcta|<iCtJ 
by  tfaditMM  m  428  a  c  )  and  CnNMHnanmn.  caat  iMo  enaiaiire 
flir  format  ion  (acca(dii||tothctfadition«ldaitm{m495or47i  ac  ) 
«f  the  frifrMi  C/MsfKMiM  (the  only  oneoi  the  earlier  tweniy.one  irilH  ). 
•  hirh  iM-.ir-i  .1  local  name)  is  lio(h  a  consequence  ol  an  ritlen«ion  o( 
li  TrKory  .ind  "(  ihr  r^i,ibiivi  iiicnl  o(  the  .iSM-mtply  <>l  ihe  plebi  by 
tnljt.-«.  lor  which  an  inequality  oi  the  total  number  ol  divisions  was 
lirMrable  (Mommicii. //iitory  o//;omc,  I  160)  The  correlative  of  the 
Vij  SaUria  was  the  Via  Campana,  so  called  because  it  led  past  the 
crove  at  the  Atvaha  alawg  the  right  benkol  theTdKrtothcCamnus 
^alinanm  RenMMiwiit*  the  nit  mafrfwa,  fnm  which  the  Via 
SaUna  took  its  name,  inasonich  as  it  was  the  route  by  which  Salnne 
trader*  came  (rum  the  interior  lo  fetch  the  salt  To  ihm  period 
would  also  belong  the  Via  Ftculenu;.  leading  to  Ficulca.  and  alter- 
wards  prolonged  to  Nomentum,  and  the  Via  Collaiina.  which  l»d 
to  Collatta.  Gabii  became  Roman  in  fairly  eariy  timr«,  though  ai 
what  period  >•  aneenain,  and  with  its  Mtitu^Mon  muu  have  oncin- 
ai«d  the  Via  Cftbina.  afterwards  prolonged  to  Praeoesic  The  Via 
latina  too  niuM  be  of  very  early  onpin,  and  tradllKWI  places  the 
foundation  of  the  Latin  culony  .it  Signa  (10  which  it  M)  ssMrly  as 
<')5  II  C  Not  long  after  the  cipiiirc  ol  Fnlenae.  the  mam  outpcnt  ol 
Vtii.  the  chic)  city  itself  lell  (jio*)  D.c  )  and  a  road  («iill  tran  jlile) 
was  probably  made  tluihcr  There  wa»  al>o  prolubiy  a  ru.td  lo 
Catre  in  early  litnes,  ui.i-iiij.  h  as  we  hear  ol  the  fli(;hi  <j(  the  W^iaU 
tl^ithcr  in  j8o  B  C  The  «jiit;in  of  the  rrst  of  the  road*  is  no  doubt  lo 
hr  comweteo  Wttb  Ar  jndual  esiabli»hfneni  d  the  Latm  Icafae 
We  find  that  whifrtlie  Ster  (long  distance)  mads  bear  aa*  ivlr  the 
name  of  their  coMtructor,  all  the  short  distance  roads  em  the  k-(t 
Uiiik  of  the  Tiber  bear  the  names  of  towns  which  belonged  to  the 
league — Nomentum.  Tibur,  Praem-5te,  Lalnci.  Ardrn.  I.aurentuni  — 
while  Kiculea  and  ColUtia  do  not  appear  I  hr  \  I'.cl  i'  .i. 
Wading  to  Pf<lum.  is  known  to  in  only  from  an  invription  {Bull  Sen 
Antuuiiirts <U  h'ranir.  100^  p.  1 77)  diftcoverrd  in  Tunisu  in  l90S.and 
Bay  oe  of  much  laier  oruiin.  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Praenestina 
Thaat  must  too  have  been  a  roadt  along  the  line  of  ihe  later  Via 
AppiL  to  BovflBe.  Ar*la.  l.anuviUia  and  Veliirae.  goins  thence  to 
CSik,  MertM  and  Setia  alont  ilw  f«M  flf  tht  Volicbii  Moimtania. 
whifc  ayalew  roadt.  whch  aaii  btlirf.  fcJdiwctla— i  Bwae 
l*Saiticvin  and  10  t^vinauft 

Wi  cpn  trace  the  advuce  .«!  the  Roman  supremacy  wiib 
PWMWMWaUcr  BC«iiiasinucbas(ronvb|»>€atUd0filuig 
Ihc  tndiiiMnl  dating  for  wh^i  ii  is  wocth)  nQta  tc  ttfvry 
unmim  of  lemtory  is  marked  by  the  («indauoii  ol  A  WMP 
ai  new  tribca,  the  limit  of  js  >n  all  was  reached  in  tne  ntier 
year  In  3S7,  after  the  Jcparlurcof  the  GauLs,  southL-rn  Etruria 
Was  conquered,  and  (our  new  trilics  were  formed  /-Irrifitjii 
Ipiubably  derived  from  Aro.  mod  Atrone — though  the  ancunt 
•Mme  docs  not  occur  in  literature— the  stream  whah  iorms 
the  oatlct  to  the  lake  of.  Bracciano.  anc  Lacui  Sabistmui)} 
<S«Mi«4-  (paJted  after  iha  lake).  fikUalma  (aamad  from  the 
Ciwpm  StaBailmia.  aaar  Capcm*  cf  Fc^iia  p  Mj,  Jdull )  and 
tfmmaima  (whKh,  Festus  uUs  us,  was  ao  caOei  Iram  tbe 
l^Tbe.aacwn  .nane.is  knqw*  fraoa  aq.inacnfCMH  dfapaMfamd  jo 


CanipuB  nVMMMOSt  tfH  fliHMiM'U  trfAjk  W  tto  MM  fatOW). 

Four  years  later  IMIS  fmulbd  the  Lattn  oolonka  «f  Sotifum  and 
Nepet     In  jjH  S.C  Koman  ptvpeddennce  la  tbe  Pomptine 

territory  was  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  trihut  Pomfylina 
and  Puhltlta,  while  in  .v^^^  af>d  3215  rcspeciivtly  Anlitltn  and 
'rLirr.-i(  inn  t>ecamc  colonies  of  Rom.-in  rilizenS,  tfa6f0nBnrtefllV 
been  founded  as  a  hat  in  colony  in  494  B.C. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league  wWdi  followed 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  united  forces  of  the  SaiMUtet  and  of  ihoie 
Latin  and  Volscian  dties  which  had  rtwdltMl  mlM  IfanM. 
two  w*  tiftci^  Jfoaeia  and  Stafua,*  irci*  created  io  ss*  vA. 
hi  oumwaiwi  «Mi  tiR'dtMiltatloit  of'tbo'iiewly  acqulrid  Imdi 
(Mommsen,  HM«ry,  L  461)  A  farther  advance  in  Ihe  saiAe 
direction  ending  In  th*  capture  of  Privemtim  in  3J<j  b.c  h 
marked  by  Ihe  estahlishment  in  31S  B.C.  of  the  Infms  Ouffniina 
(from  the  river  I'fens  which  runs  below  Setia,  mod  Sn-f,  and 
f'dvcrr.uin.  mod.  Pipt-mo,  and  the  Inhui  Fi'.hrnj  (in  the  .Ager 
Falernus),  while  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  Cales  (jj4[) 
and  Fregtllae  (jtS)  secured  tht  newly  won  •oath  Volscian  and 
Campanian  territoncs  and  led  tw  dottbl  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  Via  Latina.  The  moment  had  tlONl  eone  for  the  pushing 
fomaid  of  aaochcr  ihe  «l  conmiicMiot^  wlikh  had  M  doota 
reocliBil  'FaRocMo  111  309  BiC>  Btit  WkBDW^aflilMljrcadBlftKiOd 
(MTimite)  as  a  permanent  military  UghmjT  as  far  as  Capuh  hi 
jti  ac  by  Appius  Claudius,  after  whom  it  was  named.  Tb 
htm  no  doubt  is  due  the  direct  line  of  load  through  the  INwitine 
Marshes  from  V'elitrac  to  Terr.ncina.  Its  construction  may 
fjirly  l>c  taken  to  mirk  ilic  period  :it  which  the  roads  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  hitherto  probably  mere  tracks,  began  lo  be 
transformed  into  real  highways.  In  the  same  yar  (31J)  tWe 
colony  of  Inleramna  Lirenas  was  founded,  while  Loccria,  SucMh 
fAurunca)  and  Salmila  bad  been  established  a  year  or  (NO 
prrrhNM^y  SontMlowadnfaeyaan  later,  la  199  b.c  loKMt 
mccMMS  Mtothr  crtghMinent-«r  iwo  newtifba— IVntNAo 
in  (he  upper  valley  of  the  Trertis  (Sacco)  and  the  4mnMif, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio — while  to  about  ihe  aam^  lime 
»e  must  ,\i tribute  the  construction  of  two  new  military  roads, 
both  secured  liy  fortresses.  The  southern  road,  the  Via  Valeria 
led  10  C.irtiiili  and  Fuccns  (fonn.dtd  as  1-atin  colonies 

tespectively  in  jqS  and  501  n  c  ).  .ind  tin-  northern  (afterwards 
the  Via  Flaminia*)  to  Narm.i  (fi  iii  l.d  .is  a  Latin  Colony  Hi 
»Q0  PC)  There  Is  little  doubt  that  theformaiionof  thefridife 
OMeuM  (tefeilis  its  nomc  possibly  from  the  town  of  Coiol 
and  the  *aiiff  ir<Ka*  (fti^  the  fiver  VcUntii.  which  IM 
the %Nll*hiieini  mtcrfailt  Mar  l^rriQ  Icio h«  eomwetctf  «Mh 
the  construction  of  th^  latter  high  road,  though  hs  dale  »  not 
certainly  known  The  further  history  of  Roman  supremacy 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  article  Rowr.  Hatory  We  notice, 
however,  that  the  continual  warfare  in  which  the  Roman  state 
was  engaged  led  to  the  decadence  of  the  free  population  of 
Latium,  and  that  tbe  esienslon  of  the  empire  of  Rome  tprii 
fatal  to  Ihe  prosperity  of  fte'ttfillwy  vhkfc  hnnidialriit  tM- 
raundedlhedty*  t! 

What  had  pNVtaMlf,  h  wnilli>  hen  «  ncB-peo|yle4>«a#M. 
wiih  peasant  propiietofSi  hcpT  hnklqf  hg^  lliiafal  drainage, 

became  in  ihe  4th  and  3rd  <entaifea'*.e  '1  dhtfltt   ' 

consistinR  in  large  measure  of  huge  ettatcs  {htifundic)  ^^J^^ 
Owned  by  the  Rom.in  anstocnicy.  cultivated  hy  gangs  (tea. 
of  ^l.l^■c>.  This  led  to  the  di ,  i] ';h  MtLiiu  e  of  l"ir  acii- 
cullural  [lopiiLiiion,  to  a  decline  in  public  safety,  and  to  the 
spread  vi  m  d  ina  in  many  parts,  indeed,  il  is  quite  pos»ble  that 
i)  was  not  introduced  into  Latium  before  the  4th  century  BC 
The  evil  increased  in  ihc  bter  pcnod  of  thO' Republic.  anU 
many  «f  -fhr  oM  Mwim  of  Uthrni'  aanh  hiio  d  -ocqr  dc«iy«i 
comBilor.  lailh  fhia  fheeiMMiid  «a«paMlhMi<«f  Ihe  pmmm 
as  searcts  of  food-supply  no  doubt  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  Cireto 

»  Fesiun  tells  us  (n.  i  j6  Mijll )  that  tbe  Maecia  derived  "s  name 
"  a  c|uodam  castro.  '    bcapiia  was  tW  Oldy  laHMhar  of  tlw  IaMI 
league  that  gave  its  name  to  a  tribe. 
<  See  Flaminia.  Via  and  Valkiua,  Via.  ,   ^       •  ; 
'  L  Caetam  lodeed  {NtHfUenlk  Cfntury  am  Ajm,  1908)  attr'tbuitt 
thrtrdnomc  dtiadeiw*  el  th«  ltoiian-Caia||iigM  m  iht  laiiiiadr  el 
thwriiialthoBii— eiPMWi.  'ss^  u 
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ibjea  poverty,  while  Horaw  refers  to  Gabii  and  Fidcnac  as  mere 
"dccerted  villain,"  aad  Strabo  as  "  once  furtificd  iown<i,  but 
DOW  villaAes,  Ulonping  to  private  indivKluals.  M.i  :y  .  (  ih, 
smalter  places  mcnuonc*!  in  the  list  af  Diun>sius,  or  the  early 
war&  o(  (he  Romans,  had  altogether  ceased  to  exist,  but  ihe 
sUlcment  of  Fliny  that  bf  (y-tbi«c  communities  {popdi^  hod  ibus 
IMrirfMd  within  the  boundaries  of  Old  Laiium  is  pertapi  ex- 
flVmtcd,  4y  Uw  end  «(  Republic  «  food  umv  |l»U.«r 
LMjatt«icnittfiecMd,MidRoiatlu«f  w»  hi^y  wliriow  in  the 
wmrm  moniln  (see  W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  Annals  «/  AnkaeaUgy  and 
Amlkrepeiogy,  ii.  97,  Liverpool,  igog).  The  efnperor<  Claudius, 
Ncrva  and  Trajan  turned  their  attention  to  ihedi  1 1  <  : ,  .md  under 
iheir  csarnple  and  exhortation  the  Roman  aristtjci^iiy  erected 
nuroerouj  villas  wiihm  it»  boundaries,  and  used  ihcm  at  least 
lor  summer  residences.  Durirtg  the  3nd  century  the  Campagna 
items  to  have  entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity  The  system  of 
Mid»<adkiiDg  JO  «llitii«ciiqas  bom  Roac  (sm  iwuii  Httt^Ok 
f  B)  bdansed  Ui  *  ohkIi  cttliir  paM,  kat  th^y  «ott- 
nectcd  by  a  Bclworlc  of  crossroads  (now  mostly  abandoned, 
white  the  main  Unca  are  still  almost  all  in  use)  leading  to  the  very 
nuns  r  111  -  ,  illas  with  which  the  Campagna  was  strewn  (even 
in  disiiuii  which  till  recently  were  divastaicd  by  malaria), 
and  which  &ccm  in  large  measure  to  belong  to  this  [xriod  Some 
of  tbtse  are  of  enormous  extent,  €.g  the  villa  of  the  (^nl)lu 
on  the  Via  Appia,  that  known  as  Sctta  Uas:^  on  ibe  Vlfl  LiUna, 
fnd  Ittai  U  iUdrias  |w«r  Tilwr,  the  IwfMt  «l  tJL 

Wkw  tin  bwi  tax  WM  bundiKcd  wm  Italy  lii  999*  tbt  first 
■Wgtai  «f  AufBttiw  obtained  the  name  of  »r<nJa<&i  Camfi^nia. 
Later  on  the  name  Lattum  entirely  diuppcarcd,  »nd  the  name 
Campania  extended  as  far  as  Veii  and  the  \  ia  Aurclia,  whence 
the  mrduval  and  modern  tuLtne  Campagna  cU  Kuma.  The 
donation  made  by  Constantine  10  various  churches  of  Rome 
oi  numerous  estates  belonging  to  the  paUiMonium  Catsaris  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  of  great  historical  importance, 
as  bJng  the  ongiil-  o(  tbt  tcnitaml  dominion  of  the  papacy. 
Hi!>  example  waatonawaJ  by  tlKfl»»o  that  the  church  properly 

in  the  Caanpagna  aam  bacam*  canfidcnbici  aimI,  awiaf  la  tfic 
inimMiiiiea  and  pr^>iagw  wMdi  h  enjoyed,  •  ctrtain  teviwal 

of  prosperity  en'.ued.  The  invasions  of  the  barbarian  hordes 
did  great  harm,  but  the  formation  of  centres  {domutiultcr)  in 
the  felh  and  ^>th  centuries  was  a  fact  of  gicai  importance,  the 
iiihabitaota,  indeed,  funitcU  the  atcdievol  militia  of  the  papacy 
Smaller  centres  (the  cufoiiia— often  formed  in  the  rcmaixu  of  an 
aadent  villa— the  ci^ii  qr  caria*  IJ^  MJtnwi,  tbe  wok)  frcw 
aip  later.  We  may  nola  aaiiqg  ta  tha.  cwifth  af  the 
iMVeaal  paanr  of  the  popM.  thtft  -naa  iievar  *  Was  JZnaae 
dipawkat  aa  tba  anicbata  ol  lUveaaa,  ibeStu  ta  tbaee  tstab- 
liglied  by  Narscs  in  the  other  districts  of  luly. 
Hie  papal  influencewas  alto  retained  by  means  of  the  suburban 
s,  which  look  their  rise  as  early  as  the  4th  and  51  h 
cealurics.  The  rise  of  the  democratic  commune  of 
Rome  '  atj<mt  1 14J  and  of  the  various  trade  corpora- 
lions  whjcb  wa  alroi^y  tuA  is  tiw  eacty  iitb  century 
led  to  itninJct  mi  ibi  papacy;  ihe  cooamune  of 
■da  variavi  atuipU  la  atMdaa  aapwaacy  in  the 
'Cftni|ia)pia  and  levied  various  tam  fiam  the  latb  ocntary  until 
fTie  tsfh.  The  commune  also  tried  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  barons,  who,  in  the  13th  century  especially,  though  wc  find 
them  feudatories  of  the  holy  sec  from  the  iclh  century  onwards, 
ibrcaleAcd  to  became  masters  of  the  whuie  tcrntoxy,  which  is 
•till  doited  over  with  the  baronial  castles  and  lofty  solitary 
itawet*  af  tba  rival  families  of  Rome— Oniiti,  Culmwia,  Savclb. 
Canliw  Cic(«ai-Hrh»  niihlessly  destrayad  the  nnaiaa  <rf  earher 
4dik«  i«  djlain  oiaieaala  lor  their  o«»,  and  wboac  castles, 
altan  placed  apon  the  htf^  raads,  thus  following  a  strategic 

line  to  a  stronghold  in  the  country,  did  not  contrihutf  to  the 
undisturbed  security  of  ir.ilTic  u(>on  i!icm,  but  rather  Ud  to  tlmr 
atiandonmi.nt.    On  a  lul  oi  the  inhabited  Cenlrrs  of  the  ("am- 

o(  the  I4tb  c^ory  with  the  aoHWot  of  lali  (which  was 
*  Tba  «9<waiN  af  Itant  aa  aadi  saeia*  to  ha«*  bwft  J*  airiii«Bcr 


a  monopoly  of  the  eaaiiBaiia  oT  Soadl  aanwawi  hjr  Md^ 

Tuniasselli  bases  an  estimate  uf  the  population,  ihis  was  abotN 
equal  to  that  of  our  own  times,  fjui  differently  distributed,  Mine 
i  :  ihe  smaller  centres  having  disap(H-»red  at  the  enpenie  of  the 
lo»-n&.  Several  of  the  popcs,  as  bixtus  IV  and  Julius  111 , 
made  unsucces>Iul  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  ihe 
Campaaoa,  the  former  making  a  serious  attempt  to  revive 
agrioikalC  aa  against  pastuia,  wbik  HI  |^  latter  part  af  tba 
16th  ccniiuyaiiaaal  fwiidMoamtaaaaiactadaloaclbccaaN 
la  tba  Raaaisiance.  n  b  tiue,  (alb  tba  ancUan  af  aiaay  fine 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Romcnol  only  in  the  hilU 
round  the  Campagna,  but  even  in  certain  places  in  the  lower 
ground,  e-t  those  of  Julius  II.  at  La  Magliana  and  ol  Caii',iiiil 
TrivuUio  at  S.ilorM?,— and  ilie*e  Continued  lo  l)e  frequented 
until  the  end  of  the  iSili  century,  when  the  Frencli  Hcvolutiun 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  tu  the  pruspcrtfjr  of  the  Roman  nobilay 
The  17th  and  iStb  centuries,  howetNTi  nwib  tba  wont] 


af  depqpuktioo  in  the  awrc  malanatM  panaaf  the  Caiaptpa. 

jbwrhear 


ta  batrc  bcfun  in  the  151b  eenimTf  tbo«i^  < 

of  malaria  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  most  healthy 
portions  of  the  territory  are  in  the  north  and  cast,  embranng 
the  slopes  of  the  .Apennines  which  are  waiere-d  by  the  Tevcrooe 
and  Sacro,  and  the  most  pestilential  is  the  Urcteh  between  ihe 
Monti  Lrpini  and  ihi  sea    The  I'oniinc  Marshes  (fl  f  )  included 
in  ihc  taller  division,  were  drained,  according  lo  the  piaik  of 
Bolognini.  by  Pius  VI.,  who  restored  the  •ndwt  Via  Appia  U» 
traffic,   but  thowgh  tbcy  have  returned  10  paMvre 
and  cuhivatiofi,  tbor  naalubniy  is  ttlll  aotonoBS. 
The  swi  in  many  piirts  ii  vary  fertde  and  iprinci  ate 
plentiful  and  abundant  the  wmler  is  tn  sane  cases 
sulphureous  or  ferruginous.    In  summer,  indeed,  the  vasi  eipanse 
is  Iiiile  better  than  nn  arid  steppe,  but  in  thewfnier  it  lurnishes 
abundant  pasture  to  lloclis  of  sheep  lt'.>m  the  A[xnnints  nnd 
herds  of  silver-gri-y  oxen  and  shaggy  bUck  horses,  and  sheep 
passing  in  the  summer  to  the  mouniatn  pastures.    A  certain 
amount  of  horsc-brecdins  is  done,  and  the  sovernmenl  has,  as 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  a  ceitaln  number  of  stallions    Eflorts  have 
baen  made  since  itit  bo  ana  the  waUffaaitd  eondiUoa  of  the 
nwTshy  grounds.  The  Mithotb  eaipiloytd  hawe  been  three  - 
(i  )  the  cutting  of  drainage  channels  and  clearing  the  marshes 
by  pumping,  the  mcth<x)  priiici()ally  employed,  (ii  )  the  system 
of  warping,  i.e.  directing  a  river  so  that   it   may   dejiosit  Hi 
scdimcolary  matter  in  the  lower-lying  parU,  thus  levelbng  them 
up  and  consolidating  them,  and  then  leading  the  water  away  again 
by  diainace,  (id.)  the  planting  of  firs  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
e.<.  at  Tw  Faolaae  and  abawbere.   These  cRons  have  not  been 
wUhaui  aaMMb  tbooib  H  caMai  be  aAmicd  Umi  tba  maianal 
CampMEHa  fi  anytbfnf  lika  hnlihy  yet   The  regulation  of  tba 
rivers,  more  espcoally  of  the  Ti1»cr,  is  probably  ihc  nirjsi  effictent 
method  for  coping  wiih  the  problera.    Since  1S84  the  ItaUan 
Government  have  been  systcmatiially  cnelD^ing.  pumping  dry 
and  generaily  draining  the  niaishrsol  the  Agio  Romano,  thai  t\ 
the  tracis  around  Ostia,  the  Isola  Sacra,  at  the  tmnith  of  ihe 
Tiber,  and  Maccarete.  Of  the  wboie  of  the  Campagca  teas 
than  one-ienib  coflM*  anfeully uader  the  plough    lo  il» pKlWf 
eai|Mt  dcaotetlani  tummuug  •»  atrangiy  aAtb  ks  paoiperiiy 
in  Koman  limes,  fmmcdntely  stirrtwndbig  a  cHy  of  Mcr  halt  a 
Ttiltlion  inhabitants,  and  with  lofty  monniains  in  view  from  all 
parts  of  It,  n  IS  one  ol  ihc  most  interesting  districts  in  the  world, 
and  has  a  pcniliar  anri  iniir'inablc charm     I  he  moiJrrn  pruvmrt 
of  Rome  (forrtup.g  the  lompaHimenlo  of  LaJsiu)  include*  al*** 
considerable  mountain  distrifis,  extending  as  far  N.W  as  the 
Lake  of  B«JKna.  ar.d  being  divided  on  tbe  N  E.  from  Umbrv* 
by  the  ribcr,  wMle  ao'ibr  E.  It  bidwica  a  eaniiderable  f»ri  ut 
the  Sabine  menntaiA  and  Apentnnes.  The  «akdc«4  diatnct 
of  Ttw  Hrrmcans.  of  Whkh  Afatrf  is  regarded  aa  the  ecntia.  ia 
Vnown  asthe  Clodaria,  from  a  kind  of  <;indn1s  (narr)  vsortt  hy  ihe 
peasant"*    On  ihe  S.t!   too  a  con^ider.ible  proportion  of  ih* 
group  of  the  Lcpini  h(!on>.-s  to  Ihc  pros  ince,    The  land  is  for  l^^e 
most  i>an  let  by  the  propnctor?  to  menanti  di  Campagna.  wha 
employ  a  stibordhini»<lM««t'll«M«Olailn^M( 
a^iiaiWtbe  soak 
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Hie  recent  diicovcfy  thai  the  malaria  which  has  hitherto 
parts  of  the  Cainpagna  almost  uninhabitable  during 
the  summer  is  propagated  by  the  mosquito  {Anophdct 
(Jtiti^cr)  marks  a  new  epoch;  the  most  diverse  theories 
«s  to  its  origin  had  hitherto  been  propounded,  but  it  is  now 
poasibk  to  combat  it  on  a  deliniic  plan,  by  dnuning  the  marshes, 
piQicctiiic  tke  bouses  by  fine  mosquilo-praof  wire  netting  ((or 
Atnpkdu  b  not  active  by  day),  improving  th*  water  supply,  ttx., 
wUe  for  tbow  who  hvn  iHfm*  quinine  (now  toM  ^tmpty  by  t  he 
ttate)  ii  •  great  upedB^  A  gmtt  improvcincnt  k  already 
apparent;  and  a  law  carried  in  190J  for  the  Bonifica  dJ!'  Agro 
Xo$H4tno  compels  the  proprietors  within  a  radius  of  sumc  b  m. 
of  Rome  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  a  more  productive  way  than 
has  often  hitherto  brrn  ihc  ca^r,  rxrmpM'on  from  t.ixcs  for  ten 
ycirs  and  loans  .it  s]"'^  truin  the  g<)\<  rnnn  lU  Lrjig  granted 
to  those  who  carry  on  improvements,  and  those  who  refuse 
being  expropriated  compulsorily.  The  government  further 
resolved  to  open  roads  and  Khoob  aod  pmvkk  twelve  additional 
docton.  Much  is  done  in  coBtcwfing  ifMWt  malaria  by  the 
llaJiaa  Red  Cam  SodMr,  la  ifloa  41%  «f  tk*  iabaWtMit 
«f  tin  Agfo  Ronuiw  bad-  betn  ltwr<itifclt«;  abcB  lien  ibe 

fgMn  has  rapidly  decreased  Cs'i%  in  iQo$). 

Tkt  wheat  crop  in  1906  in  the  Agro  Romano  was  S.ioS.joo 
t,  the  Indian  corn  3^14,000  bu^hcl^,  the  wine  13,100,000 
gallons  and  the  olive  oil  i,(/So,ooo  gallons, —these 
last  two  from  the  hill  districts.  The  uirif  firoJuction 
bad  dccHned  by  one-half  from  the  previous  year,  cAportalion 
baviag  laUca  oR  in  the  whole  country.  igo7,  however,  was  a 
jmr  of  flnat  ovnpioduction  all  over  Italy.  -Tbc  wine  of  the 
ABnui  biDiii  Imhwi  in  modem  as  in  aacicnt  tims,  but  will  not 
M«nd»bc«rei|witMioa.  Xbi  famu  aC  tbe  Altaa  hilb  aa^ 
Mar  tba  (oast  pieduot  mwA  cbarcoal  and  fight  timber,  wbOe 
the  Sabin  and  Volsdan  hills  have  been  largely  deforested  ud 
are  now  bore  limestone  rocks.  Much  of  the  labour  in  the  winter 
and  spring  is  funij.slud  by  peasants  ulio  conic  down  from  the 
\'ol»cian  and  Hcrnitan  mountains,  and  from  Abruz/i,  and 
occupy  sometimes  caves,  but  more  'jfltn  llic  straw  u:  wiikcr 
huts  which  arc  so  cliaractcristic  a  feature  of  the  Cainpagna. 
Tbe  fixed  population  of  the  Campagna  ia  |b«  narrower  sense 
distinct  trom,  tba  biUs)  is  kaa  than  iflOOk  EmigniMM.  to 
tatxdOf  bom  111*  ValKfaul  aod  Unaldu  tmn,  i> 

considerable. 

2.  Latium  Novum  or  Aoibctum.  as  it  it  termed  by  Diny,  com- 
MiMd  tkt  tnrilMka  OBMPM  ia  earlier  times  by  the  VoIki  and 
HcnlcL  It  ma  for  tne  AMM  p.irt  a  rugfied  and  mountainous 
country,  extending  .it  the  h.ncV  of  Latium  i>roiicr,  from  tlic  frontier 
of  the  Sabincs  to  the  v.i  <ii,i-t  Ntwii:i  linacina  and  Sinucssa. 
But  it  »asnf>t  sefwratcd  from  the  ;ifi;.iccnt  te  rritories  by  any  natural 
frontiLT  cr  phy-.ical  buundarie*,  ari'l  n  i%  i>itly  liy  Ihc  cnuOM  ration  of 
the  lown^  m  t'liny  according  to  the  diviuun  of  Italy  by  Aitj^ustus 
that  wc  can  detemuae  its  Umita.  It  inchMted  the  lUmiranatUapf 
Anagnta,  Ferentinum,  Abtrlna  and  VendaA^  f'"SP  <^  aMmtan 
■troneholds  oa  the  north  side  of  the  valley  el  tne  Tterus  (9acco) ; 
toseiher  with  the  Voiscian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  saaic  valley, 
and  in  that  of  tbe  Ijri*,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  its 
ex!  r<  me  uppi-r  end,  was  included  in  the  VoJst  ian  territory.  Here  were 
<iM)  i'  .1  Si,;nij,  IVusino,  Fabrateria,  Frrsellac, Sora,  Arpinum,  Atina, 
All  -  :rii.  r.i  r.siiii  and  Intcramita;  Anxuf  (Tcrracina)  was  the 
only  tcaport  that  properly  belonged  to  the  VolKian*,  tbe  coast  from 
-   -■  jltb^Liria  being  included  in  the  territory  of  the 

I  as  they  were  termed  by  Creek  writers;  who 

 ;lnie  towns  of  rumii  Formiar,  Caieta  and  Min- 

tnmae,  tegStbarwith  SutMa  in  the  interior,  u  l.lt  h  had  replaced  their 
aOtt ancient  capital  of  .'\ttrunca.  Sinuessa.  on  the  sca-coaM  bet  wron 
lha  Uris  (CarigUano)  am;  tiu-  X'ulturnus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Munii- 
Maanco,  was  the  last  town  in  Latium  according  to  the  offK  i.il  im'  <<f 
the  term  and  was  sometimes  aMigncd  to  Campania,  while  Siu  .sj  was 
mote  anigned  to  Latiom.  t>n  the  other  band,  as  Niascn  points  out 
Ulatiukt  LondnkumU,  u.  $$4)  the  Pons  Campanus,  by  which  the 
Via  Appia  crotaed  the  Savo  some  9  m.  S  E.  of  Sinucsta,  indicMes  by 
ita  aaine  the  position  of  the  old  Campanian  frontier.  In  the  inli  rior 
die  boundary  fell  between  Casiniim  .'uul  Tcanimi  Sidiciniim.  .it  .il  -m' 
the  100th  milestone  "f  the  Via  Latina — a  f.ict  w!ii<  h  \ni  t.iii  r  to  tin- 
jurindit tiiin  of  the  Roman  courts  tieing  i-xt<  ni1<'>l  fn  i  \i  ry  suic  l  i 
tbe  tooth  rotle  from  the  city,  and  to  this  bcmg  the  limit  beyond 
which  banishment  from  Rome  was  considered  to  DCgia.  , 

Though  the  Apennines  comprised  within  tbe  boundaries  of 
tatiaa  da  not  ibrta  a  bebht  appasacMag  that  af  tbe  loftiest  ^ — 
■Itsardwc0atialiaage,t6t]rattaiataa 


futm  steep  and  ruued  mountaia  massci  from  4000  to gaoo  ft  bbb. 
They  are  traversed  by  three  principal  vatteys:  (1)  that  of  tbe  Aaw^ 
now  called  Tevcnmc,  which  descends  from  above  Subiaco  to  Tivol, 

where  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  CamiMgna;  (j)  that  of  the  Trerui 
(Sji  co),  which  it-  simrrc  bi  low  I'ak-Mrina  ti'raenrMej,  and  fl<jws 
through  a  compatattvi-ly  broad  v.illcy  that  senatat<  •>  the  main  mavs 
of  the  Apetmines  from  the  Voiscian  moiint-iins  or  Monn  Li  l  im,  till 
it  joins  the  Uns  txlow  Ceorano;  (5)  that  at  the  Liris  (Gaitgliano). 
which  enters  the  confoicsof  New  Latiuai  about  so  m.  from  itataiMlk 
flows  past  the  town  of  Sora,  and  has  a  very  tortuous  course  fraai 
thence  to  the  sea  at  Minturnac;  its  lower  valley  is  for  the  most  pait 
of  considerable  width,  and  forms  a  fertile  tract  of  considerable  extei*, 
bonlored  on  both  sides  bv  hiUs  covered  with  vines,  olives  and  fnilt 
tfLi     aiul  iliickly  Muilded  with  towns  and  villages. 

U  may  be  observed  that,  long  after  the  Latins  bad  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  saaaiale  people  we  meet  in  Roman  writers  with  the  phra>e  of 
MOMifli Zabaaat,  used  not  in  an  ethnical  but  a  purely  political  sense, 
to  designate  the  inhabkaius  of  .^11  those  cities  00  which  the  Romaaa 
had  conferred  "  Latin  rights"  (jn  Lalinum)—*n  inferior  form  af 
the  Roman  franchise,  which  had  Ixvn  granted  in  the  first  instance 
to  certain  cities  of  the  Latins,  when  they  became  subji-tts  of  Rome, 
and  was  afterwards  hrstoweil  iijum  m.my  other  cities  of  Italy, 
especially  the  sixalk-d  Latin  roli  nn  i.  At  a  l.iti  r  jm h.hI  the  same 
privileges  were  cxlcidcd  to  places  in  other  countries  alto— ^  for 
instance  to  n{ost  al  tbacbba  iaSicihr  and  Spaia.  AU  asfSBaaaa- 
joying  these  ngbts  wmluuiiidlBlegal  pbrsscobgy  £ami7or£ali«as 

(ondttionis. 

Au  I  HORiTiES. — For  thetoponaphy  of  Latium,  and  the  local  hisioiy 
of  its  more  important  cities,  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  W.  G*4I  s 
Tcpo^ra^hy  of  Rome  and  jfi  I'li  jnity  (ind  ed.,  I  vol.,  London,  1846}; 
A.  Nibov,  AiuUisi  Uonca-lopofrafice-auliquarta  delta  carta  dti 
dintorni  di  Rema  (3  vob.,  andcd.,  tl^t):  l.\yiestnhal.  Oil  rimUd^ 
KampofM  (Berlin.  iSaol;  A.  Barinann,  AII-UleintKkt  Ch»r»tr*f^ 
und  SladU  CtsihidtU  (Halle.  lS$3):  M.  Zocllcr,  Latium  und  Rom 
(Leipzig.  1878):  R.  Bum's  Ram*  and  the  Campatna  (Lottdon,  1871); 
H.  fk-ssau,  Corp.  Inur  Lai.  v.  xiv.  (Berlin,  1887)  (Uvtiuni);  Th. 
Mommscn,  Corp.  If.ur.  ImI.  vol.  x.  pp.  408-675  (BmIiti,  iS-<5); 
C.  Tmnasartti,  "  Delia  Campaana  Romana  net  medio  cvo.  "  publi>h<'d 
in  the  itrcAtvte  delta  Stfietd  Rtpuum  di  Storia  Palria  (Rome,  1874- 
1907),  and  separately  (a  work  dcalii^  with  the  medieval  history  aivd 
topography  of  the  Campagna  in  great  detail,  containing  also  valuable 
notices  of  the  cbssiral  iKTi^x]);  by  the  same  author.  La  Campagna 
romana  (Rcnnc,  l9lofoli.):  R.  A.  Lanciani.  "  I  Contentari  di  Froniino 
inturno  agU  aequedotli."  Utmorie  dei  Ltntet  (Rome,  1880),  seric  iii. 
vol.  V.  p.  215  tqq.  (and  separately),  also  many  articles,  and  tt'aader- 
inn  in  the  Rbmam  Cambaina  ((.ondon,  i<xk));  K.  Ablutc,  Cuida 
delta  prmnttcia  dt  Roma  (Rome.  1694,  3  vols.);  IL  Nisscn.  ttaliitke 
Lamdeskmitdt,  ii.  (Bcrtia,  190a),  S57-SIN-;  T.  Ashby.  "  The  CUaibai 
Topography  of  tbe  Roman  Campagna."  bi  i'assri  af  fAr  JMw 
&i(s3«ldiaHbUiii^-aMdaa,^ifairM  <T.A«i> 

UIS9U0LaLfM»et  Gr.  M  tc«»).  AuigftUr  of  Cm 
and  Phoebe^  mother  «f  and  Artemis.   Tbe  chief  teats  of 

her  legend  aie  Oelas  vod  Delphi,  and  the  geaeraUy  accepted 
tradition  is  a  union  of  the  legends  of  these  two  places.  Leto, 
pregnant  by  Zeus,  seeks  for  a  place  of  refuge  to  be  delivered. 
After  Icnig  wariilcringsbaicacbcsthe  barren  isleof  Delos,  which, 
according  to  i'indar  (Frag.  87,  S8],  was  a  wandering  rock  borne 
about  by  the  waves  till  it  was  fixed  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea  for 
the  biitb  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ja  tbe  oldest  forms  of  tbfC 
Jegvad  Itea  b  not  mentioned;  but  afterwaids  the 
of  Leto  an  ascribed  to  tbe  jcalott^  af  Uwt  gadd—, 
at  ber  anaar  with  Zetis.  Tbe  fMUMbHiaa  ol.IMgU  ttlkm 
imawdbtc^  m  Ifea  bitUi.ai  tba  gadi  aad  o«  UM«ciad  vqr 
bctweaa  TlMpa  aad-De^Ai  Ika^uA  IfKynt  affen  violcact  to 
Leto,  and  is  immediately  rfaia  kg  llw  arrows  of  Apollo  aod 
Artemis  (Odyuey,  xi.  576-581;  ApoOodonjs  i.  4).  Such  arc  ibn 
main  facts  of  tbe  Leto  legend  in  its  common  literary  form, 
which  is  due  especially  to  the  two  Homeric  hymns  to  Apollo. 
Rut  Leto  is  a  real  K^xl  iess,  not  a  mere  mylhologicai  figure. 
The  honour  paid  to  her  in  Delphi  and  Dctos  might  be  explained 
as  part  of  the  cult  of  hersoa  Apollo;  but  temples  to  her  existed 
in  Argos,  in  Msatineia  aod  in  Xantbas  ta  Lj(ciai  her  sacred 
grove  was  on  the  coMt  ef  Ciete.  In  lorcia.gravcaaie  bcquently 
placed  under  Jwt iMotaqtitMi, aiid alwbafaa  Inaamasagoddais  of 
fertility  aid  as  wm^ti^  libloh^abMnwdthatabeappcata 
far  more  conspicuously  in  the  ApoUine  myths  than  in  those 
which  grew  round  the  great  centres  of  Artemis  worship,  the 
reason  being  that  the  idea  of  Ajxjllo  aii^l  ,\rUni;_,  as  tw;ns  is 
one  of  later  growth  on  Greek  soil  Lytja.  u.ic  oi  tbe  chief  scats 
of  the  cull  of  Apollo,  where  most  frequent  tr.ices  are  found  of 

the  .warship  of  L«to  as  tba  great  goddess,  was  probaMy  the  earlbr 
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fin  GftCk  art  ttt^  oMtlly  ammrt  carrying  bcr  c  hMrm  In  her  arm«, 
pursuH  by  th«  drafrm  nmt  by  lh»  Jtx^out  Hera.  whKh  it  slain  by 
the  infant  Apollo,  in  v.iv  iMintiitfi  especially       i>  olicn  rcprr- 

ienti'd  with  Apollo  4n>)  Arti-mis.    The  itatuc  of  Lcto  in  ;lic  Lcioon 

LATOUCME,  UYACINTUS  JOSEPH  AUXAMDRfi  TUA- 
■ADO  OB  Iknowa  u  Henri]  (t79S'*it$i),  Ficnch  poet  aod 
novd)«t .  Wis  l)orn  at  L»CMMN  (Iwlrc)  «■  «lw  tad  «f  fMimry 
178s    Among  hit  wils  Biy  1w  <uih(alibcd  Vtt  cooiedics: 

J'rvjcti  dc  idgclic  (i3ii),  and,  in  cotlaboratioa  wiih  £milc 
Dc&champ>i,  SdiHcttrs  de  Flmiam  (iSiS),  which  ran  fot  a  hundred 
rii^tii!),  also  Li  fie, lie  d'Espagne  uhich  proved  to* 

Hidccfnt  for  (h^  public  lasic;  a  novel,  FrciJdta:  Naples  tt 
Piuii  en  ijiiQ  (iS.-o),  vshith  atuiiitJ  a  succoi  of  noloricly; 
La  Valiit  uhx  <oiipi  ( iSjj),  a  volume  o(  pruM  esiuiys  and  venc; 
and  two  vuhimc^  of  poems,  La  Adttux  (184J)  and  Ltt  Agrenet 
Lalouchc't  chici  claim  to  rtmrmbtance  is  that  be 
lewtM  10  the  tMiHd  Uk  (cnius  ol  Andii  Oi&ikr,  tbeo  oaly 
lamm A IMtcdlm.  Tbt Mnate of tke ptaili vvck kad 
puMd  from  the  feMidt  of  DtMwii  loLtfonche.  iriwliMl«illiclent 
critical  inwght  instantly  to  rtcognizc  their  value.  In  Hitirrg  the 
first  selection  of  Chcnicr'j  poctm  (1810)  he  made  »omc  irifimg 
emendations,  bul  did  not,  as  lliranRcr  nflcrward*  aisi  rtcd,  make 
radical  and  unncccssory  chanRcs.  Lalouc  he  was  guiliy  of  more 
than  one  lilcrary  fraud,  lie  rauscd  a  liccnl ioiis  s(ory  of  Ms 
«wo  to  be  allribulcd  10  tlur  duches»c  <k  Duras,  the  irrrproacbabk 
MCter  of  Omkam  He  made  many  enemies  by  maiicioua  attacks 
«a  ba  ronlcmponirics.  The  ConUittuUnnd  wa«  imiimi  il 
•1817  by  the  government  for  an  obscure  political  slMtali  ftt  u 
anide  by  iaimidke.  Ue  then  imdettooli  iJie  iDMitfenient  of 
tfcs  Utrtm  iu  XIX*  nUUt  Md  hcgn  a  Ulur  iwfMt  against 
the  monarchy.  After  iSjo  he  edited  the  Fixate,  and  spared 
neither  the  liberal  politicians  nor  the  ronuntictsts  who  triumphed 
undtr  ihc  monarchy  of  Ji-ly.  In  his  turn  he  Vka.s  viohntly 
a(t;i4.L«d  by  Gu^Uvc  Plaiichc  in  the  Rnuc  Jrs  deux  mmuitt 
(or  November  1831.  Bat  it  must  Ik-  rcmomlwrcd  to  the  credit 
of  Latouche  that  he  did  much  tp  eiicuur.igc  Gcor^  Sandal  the 
beginning  of  her  career.  The  last  twenty  years  01  bis  li{e  were 
■|MBt  in  reiireiBcnt  at  Aulnay,  where  be  died  oalktdthof 
March  it$i. 

Saint^-Bciivr.  in  the  Cauuriet  iu  hndt,  \<i  %,  tfftta  I 
tvmpathctic  portrait  of  Latourfie.    S-c  al^o  Cco()|a  SUMf 

pufellist,  was  boi^  at  St  Quentin  M  Ike  sthof  gqmwittr  1^04. 
After  IccvinK  Picardy  for  Piirts  inl<|t^  he  eniered  thV  studio  of 

Spocde— an  upright  man,  but  n  fKHjr  master,  ret  lor  of  the 
academy  ol  St  l.uLe,  who  iiilt  luniinucd.  in  the  inih  of  ih<- 
Royal  Academy,  the  traditions  of  the  old  gild  of  Ihc  m.i^ur 
pjiinfcrs  of  I'aris.  This  possibly  coniribulid  to  the  adoption  by 
l.a  Tour  of  a  lifteof  work  focf^gn  lu  that  impov*<l  fiy  an  academical 
training;  for  pastels,  though  occasionally  used,  w«re  not  a 
principal  and  distiitct  branch  of  work  until  1710,  when  Rosalba 
Cairicta  bnnifiA  them  (aio  b^ioa  with  the  ftkiriMi  wwld. 
la  tyjy  ta  Tmt  eKbAlttftf  (he  llrti  W  <IUt  upbikM  Mriia  of  a 
to<had  mA  fifty  portraits  whi«h  fcmcd  ihc  iHay  «l  ihe  Silaa 
far  the  MCCeediRg  thirty-seven  yeafl;  In  ^46  ha  DM  liecWtd 
Into  the  at^demy;  and  in  1751,  the  folbwing  year  to  that 
in  which  he  rtreived  fhe  title  ol  painter  to  the  king,  he  was 
promotH  by  that  Ixjdy  to  the  grade  of  count  illtjr  His  work 
had  the  rare  merit  of  i.^^isfying  at  onre  l>oth  the  txutt  of  his 
fashionable  models  and  Ihe  jitdgmcnt  of  his  brother  artists 
His  art,  conMmmate  of  its  kiud,  achieved  the  task  «l  liattcnng 
hk  sittcit,  «fc^  hiding  tliai  flattery  behind  the  just  and  striking 
BteacM«Mch,My»FierreJcaii  Mariitt*,  he  ha^  avtr  aiiiwd. 
I81  pOTtraftl  of  KoQMcaa,  of  ValUiK^af  iMtoXV«,Mhli<|iMen, 
«(  Um  datphhi  aad  daafMneMt  an  at  Maa  ilocuments  ami 
MasMptoMB  wnmpktftA  caevftt  by  Mi  BlMiae  portrait  of 
Madame  de  IVmipadour.  wtiich,  eithlbilcd  nl  the  Salon  of  1755, 
bfTsrnp  the  chief  ornament  of  the  cabinet  of  fustris  in  the  louvre. 
T^i'  Hi  1  e-um  i)f  St  QtieTrtin  aKo  posse^w  s  u  magnilicent  collection 
ol  works  which  at.hia  death  were  in  his  own  hands.  La  Tour 
MiBBd  I*  St  QHtatm  at  Ihc  ap  o(  lok  aad 


18th  of  FVhniary  17S8.  The  rkhes  amassed  during  hit  long  life 
were  ftc-tly  bestowed  by  him  in  great  part  l>eforc  his  death,  he 
founded  prues  al  the  setiool  of  fine  arts  in  Paris  and  (or  ihc 
town  ol  Amiens,  and  endowed  St  Qucntin  with  a  great  number 
oi  useful  and  chariiabie  institutions.  He  never  married,  but 
lived  on  terms  of  warm  affection  with  his  brother  (who  survived 
him,  and  left  to  the  town  the  drawings  now  in  the  museum); 
and  his  relations  to  Xllle  Marie  ¥dk  (171^-1789),  the  celebrated 
sillier,  woe  dirtiagoiabed  by  >  ittenglb  aad  dqMh  oi  feciiBg 
not  caaiaioa  la  the  hivca  of  Ilia  i0ih  ccntuiy. 

Sec.  in  addition  to  the  general  works  on  Preach  an,  C.  Dcsmetr. 
U  Q  d*  La  T0UT,  pnnitrtdm  r«i  (1854);  Chaaipfleury,  Ltt  PeiMttsm 
Loan  tide  Si  Qmtnltm  (ittss):  and  "  La  Tour  "  in  the  CeUttlien  dts 
arliiUi  UUbm  (1886);  b.  and  J.  de  Concourt.  La  Tour  (1867): 
Cuiffrey  and  M.  Tourrm?*.  C(*rre%p-tfidAnce  inrdtU-  f!f  il  C  J{  !.% 
Tour  (iSBj).  Toiirnt  Ti'nr,  ii^t"'('^<f  (rj'iciif  fl^oj'.  -"-l 

Patou\,  LQluitt  dt  M.  (^hicKltn  de  la  lour  nit  muu'e  de  (,'ri»>..'i)f 
(St  Qucntin,  iS&i). 

&A  TOOR  VAUVERGMB.  THfiOPHILB  MALO  <  1741-1800). 
'Fiench  WiUicf,  «aa  bemat  Cathaix  In  Brittany  on  the  73rd  of 
I^Mcnbcr  1741.  the  ton  «f  u  advocate  named  Gocret.  Mia 
dcsb«  far  a  nrilitaiy  caraer  being  stiwigly  marked,  ht  vaa  «it« 
abled,  by  the  not  uncommon  device  of  producing  a  certificate 
of  nobility  signed  by  his  friends,  first  to  be  nominally  enlisted  in 
the  iMaison  du  Koi.  and  SOOn  after^.irds  to  reCi.i\o  a  commission 
in  the  imc,  under  the  name  ol  Curret  de  Kerbaultct.  Four 
years  after  joining,  in  1771,  he  assumed  b>  leave  ol  the  duke 
of  HooiUon  Ihc  surname  of  I-a  Tour  d  Auvefgnc,  being  in  fact 
descended  from  an  illcRitimaie  half  brother  of  the  great  Turenne. 
Maiiy  years  of  rouiirte  service  with  his  regiment  were  broken 
only  by  his  participation  as  a  volunteer  in  the  due  de  CrilhM% 
Franco-Spaidih  mpedition  to  htiaoica  in  t7Si.  TWt  kd  lo  a« 
offer  af  premiatioa  tale  the  SkMuibk  araqr,  bai  he  aifiiecd  tm 
change  his  allegiance.  In  1748  he  was  pHWiioted  captain,  alalia 
17QI  he  received  the  cross  of  St  L«uis.  In  Ihe  early  pari  of  itia 
Rc\-olution  his  patriotism  was  still  more  conspieuously  displayed 
in  his  resolute  opposition  to  the  propos-ils  of  many  ol  his  brotlicr 
officers  In  the  Ang<nim<>is  rcgininit  to  tmigr.iie  rather  than  to 
swear  lo  the  consiiluiion.  In  t-  t:  his  lifelong  interest  in 
numismatics  and  questions  of  tangiiiigc  shown  by  a  work 
which  he  published  on  the  Bretons.  At  this  time  he  was  serving 
Wider  Motiicsquiou  in  the  Alp-j,  and  although  there  was  only 
avipart  fightiiiB  he  diatiafuishcd  himself  by  his  (oarage  tmt 
■■diriiy>  qaeBHeaohidt  wbi*  diylayd  i«  awta  aeriwis  fightinf 
in  the  Fyienccs  the  next  year.  Ha  deeUaed  «Mil«mrd  pro- 
motion to  coloiicl.  and,  Ih  Shj:  broken  in  health  and  ton.pi.IIv  d, 
ouii.g  lo  the  lois  of  his  lex:!;,  lo  Ii\  e  011  inllk,  he  Kft  the  jimy  in 
1 7ii5  On  his  return  by  st-a  lo  BriUany  he  tta»  cipiuitd  by  tkt; 
I!iiplisli  and  held  prison  r  for  two  years.  When  released,  he 
!.i  tiled  .n  r.i'iy  anil  publiJitd  Originti  gauloises,  hvt  m  1*97, 

on  the  appeal  of  an  old  Int  lid  wliu^e  SOU  had  been  t.iV.e:i  IS  « 

cormripl,  he  volunteered  as  the  youth's  tabatiiuic,  and  served 
on  the  Rhine  (1797)  and  in  SwitzeHand  ((79^799)  ai;  a  captain. 
In  recqfnitton  of  his  sagolar  hravcijr  and  nradcsty  Camot 
obtainedadccfce  from  the  Ait  consul  aaOiocLaToiu-  d'AuvctpiC 
"totgivaadicrof Fcaaoe'*(ariba(A|>ia<tBa).  lUakdhia 
loi  tdlaaiew  again,  aad  h«  «MM  kiHed  hi  adfas  at  f  *'*«^^ 
near  DonauwOrth,  on  the  i7lh  of  June  1800. 

La  Tour  d'Auvcrgnc's  almost  legendary  courage  had  captivated 
the'imaginalion  of  the  rieiuli  solilier,  and  his  memory  w.is  not 
siiTerrd  to  <lie.  It  was  cii»ioni.ify  ior  liie  ircnch  troops  and 
t  licit  allio  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  under  Napoleon  to  m.iri  hf 
at  attention  when  passing  his  burial-place  on  the  battlefield.  His 
heart  was  long  carried  by  the  grenadier  company  of  bis  regiment, 
the  46th;  after  being  in  the  pancssion  of  GaribaMi  for  many 
years,  it  wjm  finally  depadlcd  m  Ihe  keeping oClbedly  of  Paris 
in  iSSj.  Bill  the  most  ftfikbig  utbuta  J»  bb  AWneiy  ii  (aid 
to-day  M  It  was  by  order  of  the  fiftt  carnal  fa  iSoa  "BitaaaK 
is  l«  br  kept  on  the  [lay  list  Aod  t«U  of  h>s  company.  It  will  be 
called  at  all  pirjdes     I  a  non-commission<vl  offirer  will  reply, 

M:  rl  (tri  ill  :f'<f  ;l'lii  i:iu:ir  "     'I  II: .  ru<t(;m,  I''  <^■■  \  irtation,  iS 

Still  observed  in  the  46th  rcttmcol  00  all  ock<kMMis  whui  Lbo 
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LATSEIUS.  PIBSKB  AM0R£  (1762-1833),  French  natur- 
alist, was  bom  in  bumbk  circuroslanccs  at  Bnvcs-la-Gaillaide 
(CobAkX  Ml  tlw  aoth  of  >i«vcinl)er  1762.  In  1778  b«  calered 
iIb  colisi  LOMte  at  Pam,  and  oo  hia  Bdniwlon  to  primly 
flffdcfs  in  19M  hs  wUitd  to  Brives,  wkm  d—ted  all  the 
Umuc  .wiMch  the  diKharge  of  his  pwifiahiiil  dittn  slowed 
to  the  study  of  entomology.  In  1788  be  returned  to  Pan's  and 
foond  means  of  making  himself  known  to  the  leading  naturalists 
there.  His  "  AMimoire  sur  Il-s  mviiilies  derouvcrtes  cn  Franc*," 
tontriliuicd  to  the /"rwffi/inii  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
io  Puis,  jirocured  for  him  admission  to  ifsat  body.  At  the  Re- 
volutibn  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris,  and  as  a  priest  o( 
conservative  sympathies  stiflercd  considerable  hardship,  being 
impriioQBd  tot  some  tiaw  »t  Bctdiu*.  lUt  Mcis  des  ttnetires 
ifKtriqHm  4m  l»«Hi,  dft/wil  Suu  m  mitrt  mtttrd,  •nwaml 
at  Brivw  In  t796u  |iit|fli»lBeuWftCMtip«idtatflMnber 
of  I  he  Institvte,  tdd  at  the  wiae  itew  wu  enttuited  with  the  task 
cf  arranging  the  entomological  collect  ion  at  the  recently  organiwd 
Museum  d'liistoire  Naturelle  (Jardiii  dcs  I'lantcs),  in  1S14  he 
succeeded  C.  A.  Olivier  ;is  inimlxT  of  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences, 
and  in  1821  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Le);ion  of  Honour. 
Por  some  time  he  acted  as  prdessor  of  zoology  in  the  veterinary 
•chool  at  Alfort  near  Pans,  and  in  i8jo,  when  the  chair  of 
toology  of  invertebrates  at  the  Masfura  was  divided  after  the 
^tftli  of  Lunaickt  LMiriile  eppoiiitiMi  pwifeMur  of  aodhgy 
ef  cftBtactuHi^  eBachaMi  umI  hieects^  the  ehrir  aff  ttottno^ 
«6nm  and  seophytcs  being  assigned  to  H.  M.  D.  de  Bbinviye. 
**Oa  me  donne  du  pain  quand  je  n'ai  plus  de  dcMa."  said 
UmnMc.  who  was  then  in  his  sixtjMfhlh  )Mr.   Be  died  III 

Pnfs  on  the  6th  of  Fcbruar>-  iSjj. 

In  adt'ilion  to  the  works  alrwdy  mentioned,  the  numcrnus  »orl>s 
of  Latreille  include:  Hularr  natUfrHf  f  ,hn-r,!'f  r!  f'.irhi  u'.erf  dei 
<tuitacis  et  insetttt  (14  \<iK..  1  Soj  1.  (.TuimL;  f>.iri  i-f  C.  N,  S. 

Sonniai'*  cdilioA  of  iiutlon;  Otntm  (nnUu€orum  tt  nutiterum, 

in  jWniffet  jfrijrrTTlir  (1  Tite,. 
lto7);  CMuMmitimt  jfwHtbt  mr  ttrJnliSmm  in  vnmata 
tmmpctamt  Ui  dwet  an  crnstadj,  its  aracknidti,  tt  its  insnitt 
(tSio);  FamiUn  matmrtUet  4u  ritnt  animal,  exposits  tmuinttmrnl 
tt  dam  un  otdte  analyltqac  (1825);  C<niri  d'tnlemolotte  (of  which 
iht  fi^^t  \uIliiiii-  ,i|)(>carnd,  l8jl);  the  »holc  of  the  section 


Crustaccs,  .•\r,itliniil<-'i,  I nvirlc."  in  G 
pcrs  in  t 

DUtionnaire  diisstque 


benidrs  many  papers  in  the  Anmilrs  du  Museum,  the  Encyrlepidie 


Cuvicr'*  Riftc  animal; 

•idie 

d  kitivirt   naturcllt  and 


nelhodigue,  the 
ebeu  here. 

LA  TR6hOILLB,  an  old  French  family  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  village  (the  modem  La  Trimouillc)  in  the  department  of 
ViOMi.  The  bauSy  has  beta  kaown  atace  the  aiiddlc  of  the 
ttth  ccat«i7,  aad  liDce  the  14th  ccatwy  its  aMmhcn  have  beca 
conspktious  {n  French  history.  Guy,  sire  de  la  IVdnovIe, 
standard-bearer  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  baltfe  of 
Nicopoli?  f  I  rcfi),  and  Georges,  the  favunrii  <- .  f  Kin^;  C'li.irlt-s  VII., 
was  captured  at  .Agincourt  (141  5).  I.ouis  f.'f,  caiicd  llie  chrralifr 
sr.Ks  rcpro(h(,  defeated  and  captured  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  ihc 
battle  of  Saint-Aubin-du-Cormicr  (i48ii),  distinguished  himself 
(n  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  was  killed  at  Pavia  (1525).  In  15;! 
Frantob  (i)  acquired  a  daim  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  his 
BJarriage  with  Anne  de  Laval,  dau^ler  of  Charlotte  of  Aragon. 
Loria  u)  becaaie  dtdce  of  Hwnai»  fa  tjOj,  aad  hia  aoo  Claude 
tiVBsd  Afiteataat,  iwa  enated'a  pwf  <l  FlndM  hi  t$9$>  and 
■MUkdadaughteref WnifatintheSneat-faiiS9B.  Tolhisfamily 
helonged  the  linea  of  the  cooata  of  Jojgiijr, -the  marquises  of 
Royan  and  couata  «f  OloaBe,«Bd  ths  UMuqulw  aoddobcs  at 

Noirmoulier. 

LATROBE.  CHARLES  JOSEPH  {iSoi- 1'';?'!.  AuMralLin 
eovenior,  was  born  in  London  on  the  30th  of  March  iSoi.  The 
LatfOtea  arcae  of  Huguenot  extraction,  and  belonged  to  the 
MpBBVlan  eonmntaltyt'of  wfalcb  the  lather  and  grandfather  of 
C  J.  latnbe  «ae  Mahteia;  Hfi  taher,  Chmtiaa  Igmtiui 
Latrobe  (1758-1836),  a  musidaaaf  aonitMlc,did  good  service 
fn  the  direction  of  popularizbiK  C^Mhaf  mttkic  ih  England  by  hfs 
SHcclion  of  Saertd  Music  from  the  Works  of  the  mat  Eminent 
Compfsrrs  of  Germany  and  Italy  (6  vols.,  1806-1825).  C.  J. 
Latrobe  w  as  an  rxcdlt  nt  mountaineer,  and  m.iilc  some  important 
ia  Switxcrland  ia  1824-1876.  Io  18^2  be  went  to 


America  with  Count  Albert  Pourtalca,  and  in  i8j4  craned  the 
prairies  from  New  Orleans  to  Madoa  «llh  Washustoa  Irviiif, 
In  _i8j7  he  was  invested  with  a  fowamaat  aNBinisiiaa  ia  tka 
Wot  Indies,  and  two  yeu»  later  waa  aada  aaperintfadta t  af 
thenMn%di«ixt«INn>SMMh1IIUca.  YthmtrnWhaio 
was  ended  faiM  a  acpaiata  oahNqr  aa  IBdaria  hi  Htsi,  Lataeha 
became  lieutenant -goventor.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  that  year 
attracted  enormous  numbers  of  imm^rants  annually.  Latrobe 
discharged  the  ditlicuit  duties  of  government  at  ihis  critical 
period  with  tact  and  success.  He  retired  in  1854.  bctarnc  C.  B. 
in  1S58  .Kid  died  in  London  on  the  -mi  of  iJii cmljcr  1S75. 
Beside  some  volumes  of  travel  he  puhhshcd  a  volume  of  fKxms, 
The  StJuce  of  Song  (1837). 


5ice  Prief  Soticet  of  the  Litrobt  Family  (1864},  a  privately  |)rin(ed 

1  the  fawlr  ia  the 

Mocavian  Bruderbole  (Novcmbtr  1S64). 


tr,insl,j(i<»n  of  an  artn!r  riw.*'!  tjy  mi 


LATTEN  (from  O.  Fr.  Ai/cm,  mo<l  Fr.  lailcn,  p055.il.iy  conncrted 
with  Span,  lata,  Ilal.  Utta,  a  lath),  a  mixed  met.-il  like  brass, 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  generally  made  in  thin  sheets,  and 
used  especially  for  monumental  brasses  and  cfTigies.  A  fine 
example  is  in  the  screen  of  Henry  VII. 's  tomb  in  Wcstminstef 
Abbey.  There  are  tbiae  Ibnaa  of  hatcn,  "  Uack  latten,"  un- 
polished and  laded,  "dttecn  httaab"  «f  •■tfilaa  ihhncM,  and 
"  roll  Ultra.**  of  the  thickness  difcer  of  hhck  or  Aavea  htM^ 
but  with  both  sides  polished. 

LATTICE  LEAP  PLANT,  in  botany,  the  rnrnmon  nnme  foe 
Otnirandra  fenestrntii,  an  aquatic  monocot)  InJi  uimii  plant 
belonging  to  the  small  natural  order  Aponogt'.o-iKi.ic  and  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  It  has  a  singular  appearance  from  the 
structure  of  the  leavca,  wluch  are  oblong  in  shape,  from  6  to 
iS  in.  long  and  from  2  to  4  in.  broad;  they  spread  horiMfOlatly 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  arc  reduced  to  Buk  IBOn 
thanaJauice-likeaetworkof  veiaa.  The  tabetcufakteraotaaia 
edibk.  The  phot  ia  growa  hi  caltivatiea  aa  a  stovc^uatk. . 

LATUDB,  JEAN  HENBI,  often  called  Danry  or  MasUS  8B 
Latude  (1725-180$),  prisoner  of  the  Bastille,  was  born  tt 
Monlagnac  in  Ca^iony  oO  the  Jjrd  of  March  1725.  He  im  ivcd 
a  military  Cflui.ition  and  went  to  r.iri.s  in  174S  to  study  mathe- 
matics. He  led  a  dissipated  life  and  endeavoured  Io  cuny  favour 
with  the  marquise  de  Pompadour  by  secretly  sending  her  a  box 
of  poison  aad  then  inforniing  her  of  the  supposed  plot  agaiiut  her 
life.  The  ruse  was  diKovered,  and  Mme  de  Pompadour,  not 
appreciating  the  huoKKtr  of  the  situation,  had  Latude  put  in  the 
BasiiUe  oa  the  isl  ol  May  <M«k  Ua  ana  kter  tcaMlaned  19 
Vioceanes,  whence  he  cacapad  la  ifsa  Iteiakea  aad  idnp 

f risoned  in  the  Bastille,  he  made  a  second  brief  escape  ia  I7S& 
le  was  transferred  to  X'irKennes  in  1 764,  and  the  neit  year  nude 
a  third  escape  and  was  a  third  time  recaptured.  He  was  put  in 
a  madhouse  by  Malisherbes  in  177S.  and  discharged  in  1777  on 
condition  that  he  should  retire  to  his  native  tow  n.  He  remained 
ii}  Paris  and  was  again  fmptisoned.  A  certain  Mme  Lcgtos 
Lecan.c  i.Mercstcd  ia  him  (hl0(i|^  ch^fKC  reading  pf  one  of  his 
mcinoirs,^d,  fay  a  vtenua  «fitaiim  ia  hia  bebijf»aecumi  his 
definite  lekaae  hi  B»  aiqMled  Ui  foogaipdwily  with 
considerabk  abiUty,  poab^  aa  Jk.  brave  oAcci;  a  am  jrf  tkp 
nurquts  de  k  Tude.  and  a  vktiifi  of  Pompadoar^  btKkoa. 
He  was  extolled  and  pensioned  daring  the  Revolution,  and  io 
1 7Q3  the  convention  compelled  the  heirs  oif  Mme  de  Pompadour 
to  pay  him  tio.ooo  francs  damegBi  IHe'dicdlaobicuri^^ail^Hk 

on  the  iti  of  January  1805. 

Tlif  11rincip.1l  worlc  of  Laludf  Is  (he  account  of  his  imprlsanmrnt. 
•  rittrn  in  collatxiratien  with  an  advucatr  named  Tbiery,  and  eI^ 
titled  U V*$Mrtim  rtaifWL  m Mtmaku de  Hmn  MsM*id*i»7M< 
dittHH  pemimtitm$nttmmi  4uu  kt  imrus  prisem  tlfft  (Afn«M^ 
dan,  I7a7fed.  Paris,  1880).  An  Eng.  tran»-  of  a  portion  was  published 
in  1787.  The  work  is  full  of  lies  and  mivrepre»cnlations,  but  had 
great  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  French  Krvulution.  Latude  al« 
wrote  esMv*  on  all  »orl»  "I  mhji-cts, 

See  j.  V.  Bam^e.  Urmoirti  de  Linguel  et  de  Latude  (1884); 
O.  iJertin,  Nottte  in  edition  ol  the  Uemmret  (1869):  F.  Funck- 
Orenuno,  "  Latude."  in  the  Revue  de*  deux  mendes  (1st  October 
1880). 

LATUKA.  a  tribe  of  negroid  stock  Inhabiting  the  moantlAMm 

crjiintry  F  r.ninl  iknrn  on  ihr  u[iprr  Nile.  They  have  rcTeived 
a  tinge  of  llamitic  blood  from  the  Gaila  peopk,  and  have  hi^ 
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IMtarf^  MnUiI'MM      iMdc  but  mi  pgiiting 

Wf».  TbeywbSwrtbySfc'W.II.  Ji>ww«i»bet>>«rigiiiri 

•ad  pumt  type  of  the  grtrnt  MtaU  pMpk.  snd  tit  aeimilatrd 
to  the  Nilotic  negro  races  in  customs.  Uke  their  ncighbuuis 
the  Ban  and  Shilluk  trilx-s,  ihcy  despite  clothing,  though  the 
important  chiefs  have  atlopted  Arab  atlire.  Their  country  is 
(ertile,  and  they  ruh  Ivale  tobacco,  durra  and  other  crops.  Thcii 
vikgt*  are  numerous,  and  some  are  of  considerable  sixe.  Tar- 
■OflllP,  for  instance,  on  the  Khor  Kohs,  has  upwards  of  three 
rtMraMad  bats,  and  sheds  for  many  thouaands  of  cattle.  The 
Laittks  M*  iaduRteoa  udctpectally  noted  (or  sicill  as  smitha. 
9m\m  Tm]m  Hatri  tint  Ihe  lioil  vm  so  littte  dreaded  by  the 
LMtika  tkirt  m  one  bdog  caught  lo  «  bofMwd  trap  tiKy  haitMy 
tei  it  free. 

LAUBAN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  is  situated  in  a  picturc^uc  valley,  at  the  junction  of 
the  lines  of  railway  from  (jorlilz  and  Sorau,  16m  E.oflhc  former, 
pop.  (1905)  14,624.  Laulun  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  I  wo  Evan- 
aeUcal  churches,  a  town  hall,  dating  from  1541,  a  conventual 
Imiaeof  ibeorderof  St  Magdalene,  dating  from  the  <4thcentury, 
a  muaic^^  library  and  muMum,  two  hospitals,  an  orphanage 
•Qd  wvcnl  schools.  Its  industrial  c>iabU:>hments  comprise 
lobacco,  yam,  thread,  liBcn  jud  wooUcn  dMk  OHBiifactaria. 
bleadrfng  and  dyeing  works, brawarte  and  oOud  laiir  aiOs. 

Lauban  was  founded  in  ihe  lolh  and  fortified  in  the  ijth 
century;  in  1427  and  14JI  it  was  devastated  by  the  Hussites, 
and  in  1640  by  the  Swedes.  In  1761  it  w.is  tlie  hL.ifl(juarliri 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  anj  in  1813  it  was  the  list  S,i.\«ri  town 
that  ni  Ilk-  its  submission  lo  I'rubsta 

St-e  H.  tki  l,  Cnchiclitr  Jer  .V.jJ/  !^ubjn  (L.iubjr..  lS</j). 

LAUBE,  HEINRICH  ( 1  So6- 1  S.S^ ).  (Urman  .l-aniaiisl,  novelist 
aitd  ibcatrcKlircctor,  was  born  at  Sprutlau  in  Silesia  on  the 
tlth  of  ScptemU'r  1S06  He  siiidied  theology  at  Halle  and 
Btnlau  (1826-1839),  and  settled  in  Lcipoig  in  1^2.  Here  he 
$1  once  came  into  prominence  with  his  poUtnl  Cmys,  CoUeclcd 
■nder  tbc  title  Dot  mmt  Jakrkmdmtt  in  law  ^fuat—PUtn  ( 1 8jj) 
and  ftlOMu  Brt^  (tl3lH>aiid  witb  Or  Mvd  Das  jumt 
Bm»fa,  in  three  parts— /Me  PetUn,  DU  Krkpr,  Dh  Bttrpr— 
(1S33-1837).  These  writings.  In  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
Heinrich  Heine  and  Ludwig  fiornc,  he  s<rver<ty  rriiitizcd  the 
political  rfgimc  in  Germany,  together  with  the  part  he  played 
in  the  literary  movement  known  as  D:\  jungt  DcutsiMcnd,  led 
to  bis  being  subjected  to  poL'ce  surveillance  and  his  works  con- 
fbcated.  On  his  return,  in  i8j4,  from  a  journey  to  Italy,  under- 
taken in  the  company  of  Karl  Gutzkow,  L^ybe  was  expelled 
fhm  Sanojr  and  imprisoned  for  nine  months  in  Berlin.  In 
t4]A  ka  mttriad  the  widow  of  PtgfcaMr  Hind  o(  Leipzig, 
almoat  Inunediatdy  alkcnfarft  be  tiiflbed  a  yeai^  Imprisoa- 
ntent  for  his  rcvolutionaty  sympathies.  In  iSjg  he  again  settled 
in  Leipzig  and  began  a  literary  activity  as  a  playwriffhi.  Chief 
among  his  earlier  productions  arc  the  tr.ipcdics  Sfc^naUcalii 
(1845)  and  Strucmec  (lSt?);  the  comedies  Rokoko,  l^.'■r  d\f  cl'.m 
Hcrren  (1846),  Co'.tsihcd  und  GHlerl  (1847);  and  Dk  Kcrls- 
tciulcr  (1847),  of  which  the  youthful  Schiller  is  the  hero.  In 
tS48  Laube  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort- 
an-Main  for  the  district  of  Elbogen,  but  resigned  in  tbc  spring 
«(  1S49,  when  he  was  appointed  artistic  director  of  the  Hofburg 
tbntitin  ^tama..  Tbb  office  lie  hdd  until  1867,  and  in  this 
peiktd  M  bb  liwai  dmntfc  piadHCtldas.  notably  the  tracedies 
CraJEutx  (1856)  and  ilentrou  (tSjg^tWKl  his  historical  romance 
DtT  ^tUuke  Kritg  (tS6s-iS66,'  9  vfAs  ),  which  graphically 
pictures  a  period  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  i86g  he  became 
director  of  the  Leipzig  Stadtlhcatcr,  but  relumed  to  \  ienna 
in  1870.  where  in  1872  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
^adttheatcr;  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  he  managed 
this  theatre  with  brilliant  success  until  his  retirement  from 

eblic  Ufa  in  iMa  He  has  left  a  vaiuabia  noord  of  hb  work 
Vieana  and  Leijpdg  in  the  three  vdMOMS  Du  Bwffknitr 
(1868),  Dai  norditulscke  Tkeattr  (1871)  and  Das  Wiaur  Stodl- 
thtata  (187s).  His  pen  was  still  aaive  after  his  retiicraent, 
and  in  the  five  years  preceding  his  death,  xvhich  took  place  .it 
Vicnua  on  the  ut  oi  Aitguft  1884,  be  wrote  the  romances  and 


(i8ao)r  Imtktm  (i«IiK 
waum  (iMih  and  iMbHriMd  an  hrtsMBtkL 
niseenaa*  Btbuunuititm,  184^1881  (1882).  Laube^ 
are  net  Ruaikable  for  ortgmabiy  or  for  poetical  beauty;  their 

Ti  il  an  !  great  merit  lies  in  their  stage-craft.  As  a  thcatre- 
rn.iiuKci  he  has  had  no  equal  in  Germany,  and  his  services  in 
this  capacity  have  assured  him  a  more  liaiin(  HMn In  QtHMV 
literary  history  ih.m  his  w^ritings. 

His  Getammeite  StkriJUn  (excluding  hi*  drama*)  were  published  in 
l()voit.  (ilijS'lMi);hi%  Pramaliuken'crke  inljvoli.  CiA45-H>7iJ; 
a  popular  edition  of  ihc  latter  in  12  vol*.  (1880-1S92).  Aa  cdiuon 
of  Laube AHSgnniUle  H'eHte  in  10  vob.  appeared  in  1906  with  an 
introdiictioa  by  II.  H.  Iloubaa.  SetaiiB  J>  ~  ' 
/)c«lKiUaiid  (189^);  and  H.  BMMI 
spUU  (voL  iii,  6th  «d«  Jfoi). 

VUnUHMH  n  Aendi  faat^T  «Mdk 
dal'AldMVks;  •  bwycr  of  Orleans  and  bailiff  of  the  abbey  of 
St  EOMttc  in  ibe  beginning  of  the  i6(h  century,  and  rapidly 
acquired  distinction  in  offices  connected  with  the  law.  Seba:>i  ien 
dc  I'Aubcspinc  (d.  15S2),  abbot  of  Iia!>M'foaiaine,  bi^linji  of 
Vannes  and  afterwards  of  Limoges,  fulfdlcd  import.int  ilij/lo- 
matic  mi!>sions  in  Germany,  Hungary,  England,  the  Low  Coun> 
tries  and  Switzerland  under  i'rancis  I.  and  his  successors.  Claude 
(c  ISOO-IS67),  baron  of  Ch4tcauncilf-aur<ClMCt  Sebaatkn'a 
bvotber.  was  a  secretary  of  fiiuncci  he  I  '  ~ 
with  £nglaad  in  iSfS  wmI  iss«,-Md  tmn 
sionedtetNBtwithibaHagHenoiafaitbefcbig^wuna.  lOsMn 
Gnillanate  was  a  councillor  of  state  and  ambsHSilnir  to  yrff|FaTwt 
Cbarlcsdel'Aubespine  (i58o-i6$j)  was  ambasudor  to  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries,  Venice  and  England,  besides  twice  holding 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals  of  I- ranee,  from  16^  lo  16 jj, 
and  frum  1650  to  1651.  The  family  fell  into poOTCifCumstances 
and  became  t.niiuct  in  the  igth  century.  (M.P.*) 

LAUCHSTADT.a  town  of  Germany  in  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Laucha,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Mencburg  by  the  railway 
(o  -Schafstadl.    Pop.  (1905)  2034.    It  contains  an  Evangelical 

chuich,  atbcatte^alurdrapiahicGstablishmeQtaadacvetaladiicn* 


to  ihe  nniverniy  of  Halle.  Its  indostrisa  ladiide  malting, 
vinegar-makins  and  brciraig.   Lanchslidt  wis  a  popular 

watering  plaic  in  the  iSlh  century,  the  dukes  of  S.ixc-Mtr>cl)Urg 
often  Ttiakiiig  il  ihtir  summer  residence.    Frum  to  iSii 

the  Weimar  court  ihiMlntal  romp.iny  H'i'-c  p<  riiTni  um-s  here 
of  the  plays  of  S<.hillerand  G<.»cthc,  an  aitraition  which  greatly 
contributed  lo  the  well-being  uf  the  (own. 

See  Maak.  Dai  Cotthtthtaltr  in  Laiukiladi  (Lauchstidt,  I90S)j 
and  iNabcmann,  Bjd  LiuckUadl  (tlallc.  1885). 

UOn,  VtUIAH  (i57Jri^s).  £a^  aichbiibop^  <H4y  aon 
•r  Waiiam  Land,  a  dotbler.was  bora  at  Aaatfnf  an  tba  jtb  eC 

October  iS75-  He  was  educated  at  Rcad&isfNeachaol,aaiiriciil^ 
ated  at  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  in  ijSo,  gained  a  schahrihip 

in  1 5'p.  a  fellowship  in  isgj,  and  graduated  B.A.  In  1(94* 
proettding  to  D  D,  in  1608.  In  1601  he  louk  orders.  In  160J 
LicvonimK  chaplain  to  Charles  niouiit,  earl  of  Devonshire.  Laud 
early  look  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Calvinislic  party 
in  tba  church,  and  in  1604  was  reproved  by  the  authorities  foe 
maintaining  in  his  thesis  for  ihc  degree  of  BJ).  "that  thcia 
could  be  no  true  church  without  bisbo^**  and  again  in  i6o4 
for  advocatiaK  "popiib "  «Binion»  ja  naannoo  at  St  Maiy^ 
If  high-cfattcb  oactrbics,  however,  bm  .with  opposiu'oQ  at 
Oxford,  they  were  relished  elsewhere,  and  Laud  obtained  rapid 
advancement.  In  1607  he  was  made  vicar  of  Stanford  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  in  1608  he  became  chaplain  lo  Bishop  N'eile. 
who  in  1610  presented  him  lo  the  livirig  of  Cuxlon,  when  he 
resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1611,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  and  Lord  Chancellor  Mle^merc,  Laud  was 
mode  president  of  St  John's,  and  in  1614  ol  laincd  in  addition 
the  prebend  of  Buckdcn,  in  i6i<  the  archdcacDniy  of  Uuntlail^ 
don,  and  In  i*i6  the  deaneiy  of  Gloucester.  Bm  he  lepaficd 
the  fabric  and  dbanged  the  position  of  tbe  ocmraunion  tabic;  a 
matter  which  anxtsed  great  religious  controversy,  Trom  the  ccntic 
of  the  choir  lo  the  cast  end,  by  a  characteristic  tactless  Cicrcise 
of  power  oflendiog  1  be  bishop,  who  hcncciorih  icf  used  to  enter  the 
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eathf  Ir:il  In  1617  he  went  wiih  the  king  to  Scotland,  and 
aroused  iKMUility  by  wouiag  Um  surplice,  la  16]  i  became 
bishop  ol  U  SMS%  vkm  t»  m^tm*     1 1  *t  St 

bilpril  162*  Laud,  by  the  Jung's  otdcn,  took  part  in  a  con- 


fMNOtftel  noiltcr,  to  Romanbm,  tmd  Vt  opinions 
o*  that  occasioa  dxnf  conskknible  breadth  and 

ci^mprchension-  While  refusing  to  acknowltilRc  ihc  Rom.m 
Church  as  Ihe  true  church,  he  allowed  il  to  he  a  true  church 
utd  a  branch  oi  ihe  Catholic  body,  at  the  s.amc  time  emphasizing 
the  perils  of  knowingly  asaociatiag  with  error;  and  with  regard 
to  the  English  Churcb  he  denied  that  the  acceptance  of  all  its 
aitides  was  necessary;  The  loMndatkw  U  belief  was  the  Bible, 
oat  any  one  branch  of  the  Qrtlnlc  dHHdl  amcating  to  itself 
mUamtr*  ami  «te  tfipMi      ami  of  faith  ana^ 

aai  tetCMKl^  dMcmfariRf  aeanritag  to  8cript«n,i» 
ththntJallBMMMh.*'  AdoaeaadsomeiriMtitnateinthMCy, 
esMldeftac  <ht  Mmuu  im  the  characten  and  idctb  of  the 
.  Au  mm.  between  Laud kmi Bwrkingham  now  began, nipiovcd 
ihc  chief  instrument  of  Laud's  advancement.  The  oppottnnity 
came  with  the  old  king's  death  in  161$,  for  J.imos.  with  all  bis 
pedantry,  was  too  wise  and  cautious  to  embark  in  Laud's  rash 
oadertakings,  and  had  already  shown  a  prudent  moderation, 
alter  setting  up  bishops  in  Scotland,  in  soing  no  further  in 
munition  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  peoplBi  Ob  the  ac- 
mkaa  «f  Chuk^  Liad'a  aariBUaat  MtMtia  ««•  allowed 
kat  loapc.  A  Iht  d  eieigjr  «M.fanndhtdy  vmputi  by 
Un  for  the  king,  in  which  aadi  BBme  wai  labciad  wUh  u  O 
er  a  P,  distinguishing  the  Orthodox  to  be  pramoled  fnm  the 
Puritans  to  be  suppressed.  Luud  defended  Richard  Montague, 
who  had  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  parliament  by  his  pamphlet 
ageuRSt  Calvinism.  His  influence  soon  extended  into  the  dam.iin 
«i  the  state.  He  supported  the  king's  prerogative  throughout 
the  eoaflict  with  the  parliament,  preached  in  favour  of  it  before 
Charles's,  second  parUament  in  t6>6,  and  assisted  in  BiKking- 
kam's  defence.  In  t6s6  he  was  nominated  bUnp  «t  Both  and 
WdiibMMlinMr^UdkapofLaBiaa.  Oathautkof Aptfl 
ka  «M  fludi  alaBcaOor  af  Oited  OUvanlt^ 
la  Iba  patronage  of  learning  aai  hi  Iba  amdaa  of  authority 
•WW  tbe  morals  and  education  of  jrottth  Land  wm  ia  his  proper 
sphere,  many  valuable  rcformi  at  Oxfoid' beiag  doe  to  his 
•activity,  including  the  codifitaiiun  uf  the  statutes,  the  si.ittitc 
by  which  public  cxaminai ion.i  were  rendered  olili^atory  for  uiii- 
vcnwiy  degrees,  and  the  ordinance  for  the  election  of  proctors, 
the  revival  of  the  college  system,  of  moral  and  rdigknis  discipline 
■ad  order,  and  of  academic  dnaa.  He  founded  or  endowed 
nrious  profesaotsh^,  indvAif  thoaa  «f  Hi^hcw  and  Arabic, 
ad  tbs  •Oca  «<  pdiBc  antai^  aMoor^  EagUi  and  faccign 
idMha,  aach  m  Vm,  Sdta  aad  Jeremy  Taylor,  foaided 
(he  imiveitlty  printii^  preaa,  praauing  in  1633  the  royal  patent 
hr  Oxford,  and  obtained  for  the  Bodleian  library  over  tsoo 
MSS.,  adding  a  new  wing  to  the  building  to  contain  his  gifts.  His 
Ide  at  Oxford  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Madents.  In  his  own  college  he  erected  the  nrw  builiiings,  and 
•as  its  second  founder.  Of  his  chancellorship  he  himself  wrote 
a  hbtoty,  and  the  Laudian  traditioD  long  remained  the  great 
Maadard  of  order  and  good  gsvaramcnt  in  the  university. 
HaiAaR  he  showed  his  lihcndter  aad  bit  aeal  for  reform.  He 
««i  «a  ABliMa  vMlar  af  Staa  aai  machaUr,  aad  cadowad  the 
inawii  adaol  at  Raadhft  aibaw  b>  tag 
aLoadoa  he  precuied  fuadal 
cathedral  of  ^  Paul's. 

He  was  tar  less  great  as  a  ruler  in  the  state,  showing. as  a 
YiAff  a  tyrannical  spirit  both  in  the  star  chamber  and  high- 
comrnission  court,  threntcning  FcUon.  the  a.ssas<.;n  of  BurkinR- 
IjiBV  with  the  rack,  and  showing  special  activity  in  procuring  a 
^"id  sentence  in  the  former  court  against  Alexander  Leighton 
in  June  t«iyo  aad  agaiast  Henry  Sherfidd  is  1634-  His  power 
*u  Kiead^  bwiaaacd  after  hk  retam  from  Soothnd,  whither  he 

Hatha 


of  CantLilaij  iii  August  1633.  "As  for  the  state  Indeed,"  be 
wrote  to  Weatworth  on  this  occasion,  "  I  am  for  Tlurotith." 
In  1636  the  privy  council  decided  in  his  favour  his  claim  of 
jurisdiction 'as  visitor  over  both  universities.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  placed  on  the  coramiaiion  of  the  treasuiy  and  oo  the 
caaarittaa  at  Iba  priny  tmadt  for  fcneign  aSaim.  HavwafU- 
paacffvl  botb  la  dMftli  aad  Mata;  Me  proeeadtd  to  fB^Mae 
by  authority  the  religtous  ceremonies  and  usages  to  which  he 
attached  so  much  importance.  His  vlcar-gcncral.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  went  through  the  dioceses  of  his  province,  noting  every 
dilapidation  and  every  irregularity.  The  pulpit  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  chief  feature  in  the  church,  but  the  communion  table. 
The  Puritan  lecturers  were  suppressed.  He  showed  great 
hostib'ty  to  tbe  Puritan  sabbath  and  auppoitcd  tbeittssur  of  the 
B^ck  ef  SpofU,  espedally  odioas  to  that  party,  and  severely 
reprimanded  Chief  Justice  Richardson  for  his  interference  with 
tha  Sometaet  wakca.  He  iiwwHJ  aa  tbe  ate  cf  the  payai  book 
aaoac  tbe  l^MfiA  addkn  bi  lbe«r«Ioe«f  Holland,  and  fbncd 
atfiet  oafarmky  on  the  church  of  the  merchant  advcntdren 
A  Delft,  endeavouring  even  to  reach  the  cokmists  in  New 
F.nchind.  He  tried  to  compel  the  Dutch  and  French  refupccs 
in  England  to  unite  uith  the  Church  of  Engl.ind,  advi>;inp  dimble 
taxation  and  other  forms  of  [icr-.cculion-  In  iCiji  (he  jii^lifcs 
of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  enter  houses  to  search  for  persons 
holding  conventicles  and  bring  them  VxUyu-  the  commiaaionerk 
He  took  pleasure  in  dtsplaying  his  power  over  the  great,  and  bi 
punishing  them  in  the  Iptlfhlal  COaita  for  moral  oflenceib  la 
id37  be  took  aait  In  the  sentence  of  the  star  cfaaaber  on  Fiyaaa^ 
BaeMrick  aad  Baitoo,  aad  in  the  same  year  la  tbe  pnaaoMtaa 
ef  Bkhop  wnean  Beniied8taAMdbilKlaBtft*«uiy«at 
the  tame  refonaa  and  severities. 

He  was  now  to  extend  his  ecclesiastical  system  to  Scotland, 
where  during  his  visits  the  appearance  of  the  churches  had 
pre  itly  displeased  hitii.  1  he  new  pia>er  !K>ok  and  canons  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  bishops  with  his  assistance  and  enforced 
in  the  country,  and,  though  not  oihcially  connected  with  the 
work,  he  was  rightly  icgarded  as  Its  real  author.  The  attack 
not  only  on  the  natJead  Nfigioa.  but  on  the  national  indepen4- 
d  Scoilaad,  pweed  la  be  tbe  pofait  at  wbkA  tbe  eideai, 


support  Stfafrerd%  aad  tbe  king's  arbttrary  measares  to  thelaal, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  vlgoroos  continuation  of  the  war  oo 

StrafTurd's  si'lc  in  the  nic.Tiorable  mcctiiij^  of  tlic  cammittee  of 
cif;ht  on  the  sth  of  May  1640,  and  for  the  employment  of  any 
means  for  carrying  it  on.  "  Tried  all  ways,"  so  ran  the  notes  of 
his  speech, "  and  refused  all  ways.  By  the  law  of  God  and  man 
you  shotild  have  subsistence  and  lawful  to  take  it."  Though 
at  first  opposed  (o  the  sitting  of  convocation,  after  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  as  an  independent  body,  on  account  of  the  oppoit- 
tlon  it  vodd  anaa^  be  yel  enaod  to  be  peaed  la  k  the  1 


the  kk^*^  UHm  ligbt»  uiiaaati  to  bb  power  entaMng ' 
tlon."  tMd%  kdhloated  policy  could  go  no  further,  aad  tbe 

r.'i  c/'T.-!  oa!h,  accordir^  to  which  whole  classes  of  men  were  to  be 
forced  to  swear  p<rp<:tual  allegiance  to  the  "  government  of  this 
church  by  archbishops  bishops.  dc.\rvs  and  archdeacons.  &f  ," 
was  long  remembered  and  derirk-d.  His  power  now  quickly 
abandoned  him.  He  was  attacked  and  reviled  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  troubles  on  all  sides.  In  October  he  was  ordered 
by  Charles  to  suspend  the  tlctUra  oath.  The  same  month,  wbea 
the  high  commiMion  ooort  waa  aacked  by  dM  aob»  be  was 
to  aanaade  tbe  itar  fl^Bif^ftr  to  pudib  Iba  eAMdm> 
On  tbe  satfadDeenAar  ke  laa  lapladMd  to 
meat . and ea tbe tst d Mhwib Impruoned la Bw tower.  Oafhe 
tJth  of  May,  at  Strafford's  request,  the  sKhbishop  appeared 
at  the  window  of  his  cell  to  give  him  his  blessing  on  his  way  to 
execution,  and  fainted  as  he  passed  by.  For  some  time  he  was 
left  unnoticed  In  confinement.  On  the  31st  of  May  1643,  how- 
ever, Prynne  rccdved  orders  from  the  parliament  to  search  his 
papers,  and  published  a  mutilated  edition  of  his  diary.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  October, 
tbe  tfid  bcfiudag  ea  tbe  latk  d  llacck  1*44,  bat  1 
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LAUD^LAUDER,  SIR  T.  D. 


M  btiac  hu  cooduct  under  «  chaise  of  higb  ttcMon  proving 
htfft  li  I  ,  an  altainder  wu  tutMlitutcd  aod  iMt  Np  t«  the  Loidft 
«•  a»  f»ad  of  Novcmbw.  In  Ibcw  |WwmidUM»  tfenn  M»  so 
loridMtt  «I  Mspea  f flc  tew  « jMln.  tlie  Uirfi  yiMliv  («di  «l 
jMHiaqr  tA«s)  JwancH  of  tfcc  CommoM,  who  amiiiitcd 
le  themielves  the  la  Mue  any  cbbcs  ifaey  ipkaied  lu|h 
treason.  Laud  now  tendered  the  lung's paidna,  which  had- been 
granted  to  him  in  April  1643.  This  was  rejected,  and  It  Wtt  with 
somt  difliculty  thai  his  ptlilion  10  be  cxcculid  with  the  axe, 
instead  of  undergoing  the  ordiniiry  brulai  puniihircm  I  ir  high 
Ircaion,  was  Kranltd.  He  sulTcrcil  diaili  011  llic  ioihu(  jAnu.iry 
on  Tower  HiU,  as&crting  his  innoi  cntc  of  any  oilencc  knoiAn  to 
the  law,  icpodiating  the  charge  of  "  |x>|M-ry,"  and  declaring  ilut 
hMlalMtt"!  liwi  io  Lbe  Protestant  Church  a(  En^Lind.  He 
Mft  hoiM  in  iki  chancel  of  All  iUllows,  Barking,  whence  hi* 
bodr  «M  araaoved  on  th«  «4Ui  «i  Mikf  ^  cteftl  nf 
Si  Johnt  CoUege,  Oxford. 

J^ud  never  married.  He  is  JrioBMll  by  Fuller  as  "  low  of 
statute,  Uttic  in  bulk,  cheerful  in  countenance  (wherein  gravity 
and  quickness  were  nil  Lompoundcd),  of  a  sharp  and  piercing  eye, 
dear  judgment  and  (.ibatinR  the  influence  of  age)  firm  memory." 
His  personality,  on  account  of  ihc  sharp  religious  antagonisms 
with  vhkh  his  name  is  inevitably  associated,  has  rarely  been 
|nd|rf  with  impartiality.  His  severities  were  the  result  of  a 
MBOV  adnd  and  not  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  theic  wunbcr 
hm  Ctftainly  been  exaggerated.  His  career  was  di&tiqpiidWd  by 
If'fMhF"**',  by  piety,  » ikTOiion  le  duty,  by  counie  and 
cnrntency.  I  npeiundw  it  kdnrtlMttlMdiarge  of  partiality 
ior  Rome  is  unfounded.  At  the  same  time  tbe  circunstances  of 
the  period.  Ihc  (act  that  various  schemes  of  union  with  Rome 
wcrt  .i.liro.id,  ih.it  ihc  mis*.ions  of  I'anzani  and  later  of  Cono  were 
gathering  into  the  Church  of  Rome  numbers  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  wlio,  like  Laud  hinmlf ,  were  dissatisfied  with 
tbe  Puritan  bias  which  then  characterized  it,  the  incident  men- 
tion by  Laud  himself  of  his  being  twice  offered  the  cardinalatc. 
the  movement  carried  on  at  the  court  in  favour  of  Romanism, 
the  fact  that  Laud's  changes  in  ritual,  however  clearly 
,  end  antiktiad  ia  hit  own  tniiMiaa,  att  tended  towards 
I  piMlioik  fidly  WMnnlcd  the  M^iicieaa  end  fan  of  bis 
cmuemporarics. '  Laud's  cemplele  neglect  of  tbe  mtieael  acntiF 
nienl,  in  his  belief  that  the  exercise  of  mere  power  was  wSdeDt 
to  suppress  it,  is  a  principal  proof  ot  his  total  lack  of  true  slatea- 
roanship.  The  ho«.tili(y  to  "  innovations  in  religion,"  it  ia 
generally  allowed,  was  ;i  far  stronger  incentive  to  the  rebellion 
against  tbe  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  than  even  the  violation 
of  constitutional  Ubcrtlesi  end  to  Laud,  therefore,  more  than  to 
Suailtoadt  tn  Bnckinghan,  or  even  perhaps  to  Charles  himself, 
iiawaMIr 4an  the  responsibility  for  tbe  catastrophe.  He  held 
iM  It  lha  jpaet  idc»  «i  tba  catMidty  ok  the  Engiish  .Church, 
to  thtf  eoBMpthin  af  it  idikb  aapida  has  n  haench  of  tbe  whole 
Christian  church,  and  enqrftasiaes  iU  histodcnl  cqntMutity  and 
identity  fiom  the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  here  i^n  his  policy 
wa-.  .11  fi  .lt,  for  hi^  <!..s]>otu-  administration  not  only  excited 
and  I  t. i  jIcJ  the  tiU' It  m, )■,■■>  !oscpar.iiismandindepcndcntism 
which  tui.iliy  prevailed,  but  i  xdudcd  large  bodies  of  faithful 
cbitfchmcn  from  cuiDmuiuon  uitb  their  church  and  from  their 
foentiy.  The  emigration  to  Massachusetts  in  1639,  which 
-coniiQued  in  a  stream  till  t<M«k  wasnolcmpoaadof  siyeatiits 
k«t  of  episcopalians.  Thus  v^MI  Uvd  PHpa4.«ilk  «M  ikand 
.kadeatisye^witlitbaothar.  . 

Pwafnt  te  the  wate  Indfaect  hfhianw  eftendenMatinwa. 
we  can  observe  a  nanow-ncss  of  mind  and  aiai  <fhidt  aeperates 
him  from  a  man  of  such  higb  imagination  and  idepUHn  as 
StrafTord,  however  closely  idcnlilitd  their  policies  may  have 
been  for  the  moment.  The  chief  feature  of  Laud  s  administration 
is  attention  to  countless  details,  to  the  most  trivial  of  which  he 
attached  excessive  imporunce,  and  which  are  uninspired  by 
any  great  underlying  principle.  His  view  was  always  essc  ni  i.^Ky 
materiaL  The  oae  ekmaat  in  tbe  church  which  to  bim  was  all 
cspential  was  its  visibility.  Thia  wps  (he  source  <4  hb  intcaae 
didike.qf  the  fadMn  end  NoMatfonniai  ceMHpiiaii  of  iha 
ciwydba*Mb»laria4aouqitfbianrJhiiaira|Btmi  ^aanilK 


necessity  for  outward  conformity,  and  the  importance  attached 
to  ritual  and  ceremony,  unity  in  which  must  be  established  at 
ail  costs,  in  contrast  Ia  degnw  and  doctrine,  in  wUch  be  showed 
himself  lenient  and  Ui|e-niinded.  winning  over  Hales  by  hkmUf 
diacoasion.  end  aaaamMfm  the  peUication  «f  fiaihigwiirth^ 
/Uiigim  tf  PrMMt.  'He  wia  not  a  bigot,  but  «  nMlBef. 
The  external  form  was  with  him  the  essential  feature  of  rcligiea, 
preceding  the  spiritual  conception,  and  in  Laud's  opinion  being 
the  real  foundation  of  it.  In  his  l.i^t  \\ou\%  on  the  srsfTold  he 
alludes  to  the  dangers  artd  slanders  he  had  endured  Isbouring 
to  keep  an  uniformity  in  the  external  service  of  Goil;  .iiul  Bacon's 
concepixmof  asfHntualiuuonlounded  on  varictyand  liberty  was 
one  complataly  hayend  his  nampiriwiiilan. 

This  narrow  metcrieliini  wna  the  linn  caaae  el  Ua  fattd 
influence  both  m  chmch  end  atete.  In  Ua  own  charactefH 
aduoad  the  aooKwhM.  Uintad  aocd  aeua  vdich  lad  to  the 
lew  hKidnita  fa  hb  eaiccr  wUeh  aaed  Matal  dctencc,  his  per- 
forntance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  between  his  first  patron  I.nrd 
Devofuhire  and  the  latter 's  mistress,  the  divorced  wife  o(  Lord 
Rich,  .in  act  completely  at  variance  with  his  principles,  his 
strange  iniiniary  with  Buckingham,  his  love  of  powcrafnl  pUce. 
Indistinguishable  from  his  person.d  anil.iuon  was  his  passion 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  church  and  its  predomiiunce  in 
the  state.  He  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  foolish  appointmeitt 
of  Bishop  juxon  as  lord  treasioer  in  i6j6.  "  Wo  chnachmen  bed 
it,"  he  cries  esuliingly,  "  since  Heniy  VIL^  tima^ . . .  end  now 
il  tbacimnh  wilnoi  hohlnpthaaaaalwianadarOad,!  can  do  no 
aHac."  ^dritudiaiDaMe.fnLand'aaphdte.wnanot  enough  for 
the  church.  The  church  as  the  guide  of  the  nation  in  duty  ar>d 
godliness,  even  extending  its  activity  into  state  affairs  as  a 
mediator  and  a  moderator,  was  not  sufficient.  Its  power  must  be 
material  and  visible,  rmho<)ifd  in  great  places  of  secular  adminis- 
tration and  enthroned  in  high  oti  ces  of  state.  Thus  the  church, 
descending  into  the  poliucal  arena,  became  identified  with  the 
doctrinea  of  one  political  paaty  In  the  state— doctiinca  odioue 
to  the  najerity  of  the  Belioa~end  at  the  aana  time  hacamn 
aaaodetad  with  actt  of  ajoknea  end  fa^lmtke,  laalng  at  «K»  It* 
iainaiMnadilnaiiiitotioa.  EqnellydiaaalMaatothe  state  wan 
the  McmWoetien.  ef  the  king's  admfalKfaflon  with  one  party 
in  the  church,  and  that  with  the  party  in  an  immertse  minority 
not  only  in  the  nation  but  even  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

BiBLiocKArHY. — All  Laud's  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  «f 
Antla-Cathtitc  Tkttltgy  (7  vol*.),  including  hit  «crmon»  (of  no  great 
merit),  letters.  Ultory  ol  the  chanccllonhip.  history  ol  his  troublea  . 
and  trial,  and  nil  remarkable  diao',  the  MbS.  of  the  last  two  works 
bcinR  ihr  property  of  St  John's  College.  Various  modern  opiniofts 
of  lliuil  s  (arrer  (in  be  studied  in  T.  Loneiievilk-'*  Lift  »j  L/iad, 
by*  hamfh  Hfi  uuini  (iRc)^);  Con^regalioHai  Union  Jubtltt  LeUuttS, 
vol.  i.  Ii^^.  l;  I.  1!  MozUn's  Esmy  on  Laud;  Archbishop  Laud,  by 
A.  C.  lkii--'n  (18*7);  ll'm.  Lattd,  by  W.  H.  Hutton  (1695);  Arck- 
bishop  Land  CmawMMralim,  cd.  by  W.  F.  CoKns  ficctnres,  bifaiio* 
gnpby.  Cntalagee  of  cxMbim.  itesh  Heeh's  Um  ^  Ito  AiMiatpt 
iTCMftrftieiD  and  H.  BrfL  iaUi^Ut  tt^  »m  Itialli  Cmm 

LAUD  (Lat.  hmt),  a  term  meaning  praise,  now  rarely  found 
in  this  sense  except  in  poetry  or  hymns.  Lauds  is  the  name  for 
the  second  of  the  olTues  rif  ihc  canonic.i',  hours  in  the  Roman 
breviary,  so  callui  from  the  three  foiidri  ot  psalias  Of  praise, 
cxlviii..cl.  which  form  pail  «i  the  IKVlfla  BWWttOT  tfd 
Hours,  C*.vo>acAi.). 

LAUDANUM,  originally  tbe  nene  given  by  Paracelsus  to  n. 
famooft  aaedicel^paqeiiMinn  of  his  own  oompoeed  of  gold,  paaii% 
kc.  {Optra,  id$>,  L  40a/e),  but  containing  opium  as  it»  i^M 
ingredient.  The  term  is  now  only  need  for  the  akoholic.tiMM* 
of  opium  The  neoie  waa  either  bivented  by  FkiMamil 

from  lat.  laudcre  to  praise,  or  wa^  n  corrupted  form  of 
"  ladannm  "  (Gr.  X^iioMrj  from  Pers.  l<vi  :n).  a  n^nous  juice  or 
gum  obtained  from  various  kinds  of  the  Cn/xr  shrub,  formerly 
used  medicinally  in  exterival  applications  and  asastomachic,  but 
now  only  in  perfumery  and  in  mnking  fumigating  pastilles,  &c. 

UUDER.  SIR  THOMAS  DICK.  Bart.  (17S4-1M).  Scottish 
aulbor,  only  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  6th  baronet,  was  born 
•t  Ediabwgh  in  •}84'  He  auccNdndia  the  baronetcy  in  itaa 
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LAUDER,  W»i-LAUDBia>ALE,  DUKE  OF 


"SbMD  Rmr.  Oudeaer  at  DunphaS^*''^%f  mm pMbiA  to 
MrlVtftcr Sun.  His  paprr  (i8t8)  M  *lVe  fMM  1t«i40«f 

GIrnroy,"  printed  in  vM.  ix.  of  the  Trensadlons  of  the  Royal 
Sccicty  of  EdinhuTfJi,  fir&t  drew  attention  to  the  phenomenon 
in  qtJe*!ion.  In  i?<.'5  and  1827  he  puWi^hrH  two  rom.inrcs, 
Lockandku  and  the  Wolj  of  Bjdenoch.  He  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Blackwood  and  also  to  7*(ii/'x  Magatine,  and  in 
iSjohepubKsbcd  AccoitnloftkeCreat  Floods  of  August  18*9  in 
Ike  Province  of  Moray  and  adjoining  Districts.  Subsequent  works 
wBigUand  RambUs.wM  Long  Tales  to  ShoHen  Ike  Way{ir6h. 
Ho,  1837),  Legendary  Tales  of  tke  HigUonds  (3  vob.  l»ilio, 
1S41),  Tour  round  Ike  Coasts  of  Scotland  (184J)  and  Memorial 
oftkt  Royal  Progress  in  Scotland  (1843).  Vol.  i.  of  a  Miscellany 
of  Natural  History,  published  in  1833,  was  also  partly  prepared 
by  Lauder.  He  was  a  Liberal,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics;  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Scottish 
Manufactures.  He  died  on  the  79th  of  May  1848.  An  unfinished 
series  of  papers,  written  for  Tail's  Magazine  shortly  before  kia 
dcsUi,  WM  puUisbed  under  tbe  tme&iMi*  JSiMn^  whh  apiffaR 
kjr  John  9rown,  M.D.,  in  tt74. 

LAUDER,  WILUAI  (d.  177O.  Scottish  literary  former,  W«s 
bora  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  t7th  century,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  university,  where  he  graduated  in  1695.  He 
applied  unsuccessfully  for  the  post  of  professor  of  humanity 
there,  in  succession  to  Adam  Watt,  whr«c  assistant  he  had  been 
for  a  time,  and  also  for  the  keepership  of  the  oniversity  hbrary. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  in  1 739,  published  Poetarum  Seatvmm 
Musof  Sierat, «  «oIlectioB  of  poems  bjr  variMM  wiilci^  noMj^ 
parapbmaifbMitito  WMe.  In  im*- lander  cuMftoioMiMk 
In  1747  be  wiott  «n  fcttide  for  tlie  Centteman's  Uatotini  to 
prove  that  Milton's  Paradhe  LoH  was  largely  a  plagiarism  from 
the  Ad^smus  Kxut  (16=  1)  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Sarcoits  (1^54)  of 
J.  Mascn  (.Mascnius,  1606-1681),  and  the  Pocmata  Saem  (i6t;) 
of  .Andrew  Ramsay  (1574-1650^  L-iudcr  expoundrd  Fiis  c.tc 
in  a  wries  of  articles,  and  in  a  book  (1753)  increased  the  list  of 
plundered  authors  to  nearly  a  hundred.  But  his  success  was 
ihoit-Jivcd.  Ssvenl  icbplu^  wbo  Iitd  indcyndently  ttadied 

Ac  t8c|rf  MMfCCS  of  lUtMl  a  bt^^iMtlOtti  fffWMd  GOfldMlVf^ 
thrt  Ima/kx  had  not  only  garbled  most  of  hfir  qootatloiis,  btit 
had  even  taterted  amon^t  them  extracts  froita  i  Latin  rendering 
ol  Parodist  Lost.  This  led  to  his  exposure,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  write  a  compltte  confession  at  the  dictation  of  his  former 
fnVr-  J  Simuc!  Jnhn^'ir..  Aftrr  ^tA-r.-rril  v.'iin  ciidcnvniir';  to  clrnr 
hii  rh.iraftcr  he  emigrated  to  Barba<loes,  where  he  died  in  1771. 

LAUDER,  a  royal  and  police  bu^gh  of  Berwic  kshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901}  719.  It  is  situated  oh  the  Leader,  29  m.  S.E.  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  North  Britbh  railway's'  bnnch  line  from 
Poontalnhall,  of  which  It  b  tbe  ttnninas.  The  burgh  b  sdd  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  \Vfin^  the  Lion  its  charter 

was  granted  in  1503.  In  i  James  III.  with  his  court  end 
army  rested  here  on  the  w  ay  to  r.Ti^c  the  siege  of  Berwick.  While 
the  nobles  were  in  the  church  considering  grievances,  RoV.rrt 
Cochrane. rcn-n  t  ly  created  carl  of  Mar,  oneof  the  king's  favourites, 
whose  "  rcniov  il  "  was  .nt  the  very  moment  under  discussion, 
deaundcd  admittance.  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
opened  the  door  and  seized  Mar,  irbo  wu  forthwith  dnoed  to 
Lauder  Bridge  and  there'  tlonf  vjtb'sfat  otber -^otSoidous 
favourites,  hanged  in  sight  of  hls  Toyil'limfter.*  Ww«  in 
cor.ni'xion  with  this  exploit  that  Angus  acquired  the  nickname  of 
'*  iit'I-ttif  cat  "  The  public  buildings  include  a  town  hall  and 
a  librar)  'I'hi-  parish  cliurch  was  built  in  1673  by  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  in  exchange  for  the  older  edifice,  the  site  of  which 
was  required  for  the  enlargemeat  of  Thirlcstanc  cutle;  which, 
«ii|jMliy  aiortiMtWUthnrnBodeUcdforanadcDce.  Tbe 

UUDBRDALB,  JOHM  lUITUIIO.  I>an  jOi. 
ddest  surviving  son  of  Johti  Maitland^  end  LeM  lllhlind  of 

Thirleslane  (d.  164O,  who wasrreatedearlof  Lauderdale  in  1624, 
and  of  Lady  Isabel  Stton,  daughter  of  Alexander,  earl  of 
Dunfermline,  and  great-grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  (9  r  ), 
the  poet,  a  member  of  an  utcicnt  family  of  6erwickshne>  was 
IM  M  Ite  uik  Of  M»]r>s«t«k«  iMliaita.  >  W  HgtaptMk. 


MiMt  MtaunAMM  of  FsMbjrterioa  catae,  took  the 
cavenM,  nt  ■»  u  eider  hi  the  Maenbly  at  St  Andrews  in  July 

164^,  and  was  sent  to  Knf  land  as  a  commis^inncr  for  the  covenant 
in  .^uRUsi,  and  to  ai  ;cnii  the  Westminster  assembly  in  November. 
In  Frliru.iry  ii'm  Kc  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  U^ih 
kingdoms,  and  on  tbe  20th  of  November  was  one  of  the  com- 
miasioaers  appointed  to  treat  with  tbe  king  at  Uxbridge,  when 
be  aiade  efforts  to  pcrmade  Chafka  to  apee  w  tba  MabUihaHal 
of  Picabjrteriaiunn.  la  be  aMati  CMw  to  n|BCl  d|i 
prapoaalt  «f  fl»  laiMBtailb  M^'  !■  >^  aMrand  oi  tbe 
king's  oUMldir  to  tto  tola.  At  tbb  period  laodwdalt 
veered  round  completely  to  the  king's  cau.se,  had  several  inter* 
views  with  him,  and  engaged  in  variou.s  projects  for  his  restora- 
tion, oflrring  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  on  the  condition  of  Charles's 
con.scnt  to  the  establishment  of  I'resbyterianism,  and  on  the 
}6th  of  December  he  obtained  from  Charles  at  Carisbrooke 
"  the  engagement  "  by  which  Presbytaeianism  waj  to  be  estab- 
■abed  for  three  years,  ichtswatha  wen  to  be  suppressed,  and 
^neto  ol  tbe  Seatihb  gMljMatoi  laf  MM^  the  blag  in  additbn 
pfenUmp to sdMlt  the  fcawlnweblw Into  piAlh.  cmpioyneBt 
'in  Iblj^buid  and  to  reside  frequently  in  Scotland.  Returaing 
to  Srotlatid,  in  the  spring  of  1648,  Lauderdale  joined  the  party 
of  Hamiltr>n  in  alliance  with  the  English  royalists.  Ificir 
defeat  at  Preston  postponed  the  arrival  of  the  prince  ol  Wales, 
but  Lauderdale  had  an  interview  with  the  prince  in  the  Downs 
in  August,  and  from  this  period  obtained enpiome  influence  ovctc 
the  future  king.  He  persuaded  hl«  Inltototoupt  the  invitation 
to  Scotland  from  tbe  AifyB  fa^itiQa,  atoBBiyMtod  bfaa  IbMhto 
in  1650  aa4  in  ibe  ewpcwf^  bte  En^tebi^  ^  taluii 
prisaner  ac  Woicester  in  i<ii5t,  reraainiag.bi  coninetnt  Itt 
March  lato.  lie  Joined  Chaiics  in  May  itoo  nt  Bnda,  and,  fai 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Clarendon  and  Monk,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  slate.  From  this  time  onwards  he  kept  his  hold 
upon  the  king,  was  lodged  at  \\  liiif h.ill,  was  "  never  from  the 
king's  ear  nor  council,"'  and  maintained  his  position  against 
his  nutneroua  Adversaiica  by  n.ctaftx  dexterity  in  dealing  with 
men*  a  (mien  iUMCim>ubMMe^a»  and  a  nbtot  atienftb  ef  nfllf 
tabkii  oencaaM  aff  oppeaftka.  'TlMMihAaMe(|CoWMfetol|B 
learning  and  bitelleettul  attainannt,  blacbanrter  was  eaceptioa* 
•fly  and  gfossly  licentious,  and  Ma  base  and  ignoble  career  «M 
henceforward  unrclirvcd  by  a  single  redeeming  feature.  He 
abandoned  .Argyll  to  his  late,  permitted,  il  he  did  not  .issist  in, 
the  rcilnration  of  episcopacy  in  SrotlanJ,  and  ."ifltr  in'Li.-inii.i.-a; 
over  all  his  opponents  in  Scotland  drew  into  his  own  hands  the 
whole  administration  of  that  Ungdom,  and  proceederl  to  impose 
upon  il  the  absolute  supteiaAV  of  the  crown  In  church  and 

T*ltlnfM^liiS^abnto^  «l  ^^^'^^  aitfctn  to 
In  1669 lie wkriMbtblMMstwftbrfntbfbit king  is  nm 

master  here  in  all  cau:,es  and  over  all  persons." 

His  own  power  was  now  at  its  height,  and  his  pnhiticn  as  tiie 
favourite  of  Charles,  controlled  by  no  consider  at  ion  ^  of  patriotism 
or  statesmanship,  and  completely  independent  9!  the  English 
parliament,  recalled  the  worst  scandaband  abuses  of  the  Stuart 
admiahmtioH  before  the  Civil  Wiac.  He  was  a  member  oi  tbe 
tabal  totatttry,  but  took  Itttb  part  in  English  aSairs,  aild  «M 
not  entrusted  with  the  flnt  MOiC  treatv  of  Dover,  bat  ftw 
personal  support  to  Charlei  bl'idl  degrading  deiHii<da  for  pen- 
sions from  Louis  XIV.  On  the  jnd  of  May  167J  he  was  created 
duke  of  Lauderdale  and  carl  of  March,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June 
knight  of  the  garter.  In  16;.^,  on  the  resignation  of  James  in 
consequence  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
for  the  admiralty.  In  October  he  visited  Scotland  to  suppress 
the  diaaentiew  and  obtain  money  for  the  Dutch  War,  and  the 
tatrlgbea  oisanized  by  Shaftesbury  against  his  power  Mi 
abaeBce,and  tbe  attacks  made  upon  him  jn  tbe HonaeofComaoto 
in  Janimry  and  April  1675,  ^'cre  alike  tendered  fetfle  bjr 
the  steady  support  of  Charlc";  .md  James.  On  the  ?slh  ol  June 
1674  he  was  created  earl  of  Guilford  and  Baron  Petersham  in 
the  peerage  of  England.  His  firi>ciuus  measures  having  failed 
to  suppress  the  conventicles  in  Scotland,  he  •nnuBvacd  to  hi* 
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Atii  ia  1677  a  bftikd  e(  HighUnden,  who  were  acnt  into  the  western 
country.  In  con-vequcnce,  a  Urge  party  of  Scottish  nobks  tame 
to  London,  n^c  common  cause  with  the  English  country 
I,  aad  compelled  Charles  to  order  the  dl»bandmcnt  of  the 
In  Hilay  1678  another  demand  by  the  Commons  (or 
lulanlilf '1  removal  waa  thrown  out  by  court  influence  by  one 
mu.  H*  Miinniiiil  Ui  Uinnite  •Imott  to  (te  cwL  In 
SooHaad.  wkkk  hs  vUtad  itaM«Mr  aftar  thb  vtctory  in 
parUament,  be  overbore  all  oppoaition  to  the  king'a  demands 
for  money.  Another  address  for  his  removal  from  the  Commons 
in  llnKl-ttid  wxs  supprciscd  by  the  dissolution  of  parliii(riei>t  on 
the  26ih  of  May  i6;g,  and  a  rcncwctl  attack  u|x>n  him,  by  the 
Scottish  party  and  Shaftesbury's  faction  combined,  aUo  failed. 
On  the  ixnd  of  June  1679  the  bst  attempt  of  the  unfortunate 
Covenanters  was  suppressed  at  UotbwcU  Brig.  In  1680,  however, 
iM^iih  oiiii— »i  i^i^auu  la  mica  tlm  nlaca  and  iM—f 

W^^VH^B  ^^^^^PW^W  ^F^^m^^^^^P  ^^^VpBVn^^^^^^^^P  ^^^^B^^    •^w™  ^m^^W^^W  ^^^^^F  ^^^^m 

fer«lkliteM«oli«tMe(DaNl«i|yatrttaML  IBiiwtegNwi 

for  the  eweotlon  of  Locd  Stafford  oa  the  tgth  of  Ntweoibcr  b 
laid  alao  to  have  incvrred  the  disfdeasure  of  James.  In  i68j  be 
was  stripped  of  all  his  ofTiccs.  and  he  in  .August.  l^u<lcrdalc 
married  (1)  Lady  Anne  Home,  daugbicr  of  the  i!>t  carl  of  Home, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter;  and  (.<)  Lady  Eliiabclh  Murray, 
daughter  of  the  ist  cad  of  Dyaart  and  widow  of  Sir  Lionel  Toilc- 
mache.  He  left  m  Mk  iimie,  cohsequcatlar  Itb  dukedoaa  and 
£b||Ui  tittai  bMMw  otiMl.  but  Iw  «w  wmmiiai  i»  tU 


  J Pmptrj  Aid.  USS.  In  BHc  Mus..  30  voEk.  a  saaS 

Mlaeiba  of  wMeh.  mtided  TJU  Laidcrdait  Papers,  ten  edited  by 

Oimpnd  A!rv  for  the  Camden  Society  in  iHHi-iHh';:  Itamillon 
faf-^ri  putili-hcd  by  the  same  socictv;  "  Lainlrni.ilc  (  f>^rl■^l>llMl!^  ^<  c 
wii  h  .\rrhliishf.p  Sharp,"  Sfettiih  Hist.  S-^e  I'uhluauom.  vol.  15 
(ib'nl;  Uurnct  s  Lntt  «J  Ike  Hamillons  and  IliUcry  o]  kit  Ovn 
Tinu.  K.  Baillic  t  Utttrt;  S.  R.  Gardiacr\  UtU.  0/ iht  Ctnl  War 
and  it  Uu  C»mnummtaUk:  Clarendon's  Uist.  o]  the  ROdUcmi  and 
the  Qmvterty  lUritm,  cmL  407.    Several  •pcechca  of  Lander- 

M««««titMt  .  .  (P.&y.) 


Charles  Maltlaad,  3rd  earl  el  Laudmlalt  (d.  l<9i}i  hwy  «■ 
ordinary  lord  of  «c«uoa  a*  Lord  Haltoo  in  iMg.  afterwaraa  assisting 

his  brother,  the  duke,  in  the  m.in.ifrmrnt  of  public  business  In 
Scotland.  Hisclilf-5t  wjn,  Rii  h.u-l  ^i'  >  v  i'>9S).  became  the4lhear1. 
A'*  l-Ord  Maitljnd  he  Inciij  U';H<-,;inf  raf  from  l6Ht  to  I68.i:l>e 
w.n  an  adherent  of  J.imM  II.  am!  alte  r  h^hiinR  at  the  ImhIc  oI  the 
Boyne  he  was  an  culc  in  Krarice  until  bu  death.  1  bit  cad  made 
traastelioa  of  Virgil  (publWMd  IM7>.  He  left  no  sons,  and 
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fib  btMher  Mui  (e.  i6$s-i7>o) 
porter  of  Willkm  HI.  and  of  tto  « 
wassMccceded  by  his  son  Charlea  |lk 

father  of  jamen.,  the  8th  eari. 

Jamr^  .\I  jitl.ind,  SthearlofLautk-rdalc  (i /S^-tSjo).  »a5  .n 
of  parlnmrnt  fr.»m  1780  until  .Augiiit  1789  When  he  iuriertlod  h'n 
faflu  r  in  • !  «■  f.irMnm.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  took  an  active 
part  in  debate,  and  in  the  House  of  Loids.  where  he  was  «  repcv- 
aantatiwMsrforSoBllud.  he  waa  praadaentaa  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  Pitt  and  a*  Engnsfc  government  with  irgard  to  France, 
a countiyltc had  vUttd  In  1703.  In  T8n6  he  was  made  a  peer nf  the 
United  fdngdOM  as  Baron  Laudeidale  of  Thirlettanc  and  for  a 
•hort  time  he  was  keeper  of  the  grrat  se.il  of  Scotland  Hy  this  time 
the  earl,  who  had  htlpitl  to  found  the  Sjcicl)  of  t!ie  I  rn  n  N  of  the 
Piiiplc  in  I79J.  had  v.inii\»h,«t  ttn "lifn^l  hi>  (x)htu.il  \U»s;  this 
iiriic<  St  w.K  <  imtini.<  d.  and  aftrr  ar ting  a^  the  leader  oi  the  Whirs  in 
Scotland,  Lauderdale  became  a  Tory  and  voted  aitainst  the  Kcform 
Mlofitja.  H»4M«a'lltt  tSthof  SMKMober  lija.  He  wrote  an 
/sfii^  fS»<*a  ffalMn^  (}r%fN  i)f  iraoA*  (1^ 
work  whidi  has  been  translated  into  French  and  ItaHan  and  which 
prrxltired  a  Controversy  between  the  author  and  Lord  Brougham; 
Th-  f'rf^rdittntt  of  Ike  Paper  rurrfncy  1^  Great  Briicin  Prated  (1S13): 
.m  l  i>iii<  r  writings  of  a  iimilar  n.itun:.  He  was  succerijed  by  hi* 
sons  James  (17H4-1860)  .ind  .\nthoiiy  (17S5-1863)  as  Qth  and  13th 
earls.  Anthony,  a  n.wal  ■ifturr,  diiil  unmarried  in  Klarch  186^, 
when  his  barony  of  the  United  Kingdom  became  extinct,  hut  hx 
Scottish  wnMuHi  dcvulsad  ipon  a  cMalfli  TbonMw  MaMhAd  (rtQ^ 
tVrS),  agiandsoaaf  (htfthcnrf.  ndMbeeanie  itAawlof  tiwfcr 
dale.  Thonaas,  who  was  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  dMO  without  sons, 
and  the  title  passed  to  Charles  Barclay-Maitland  (1822-18S4),  a 
di^  I  ndant  of  the  6th  earl.  When  ChwKsdIed  nmnnicd.  amiucr 

of  tlir  Mh  rur<  descendants.  FnMm  Huf '  tUUkud  pu  itftl. 
became  i  uh  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

I  he  earls  of  ktmkttA  MS  kuuBtatj  ■fiwliwi  taum  Mr 

Scotland. 

LAUBNBUBO.  a  duchy  of  Germany,  formerly  bclon^ng  wftb 
UtMA  to  DoBKfc.  km  i0Mi  sMtf  (0  fkwMa.  umI 


doded  in  the  Trussian  province  of  Schleswig  HoUlein.  It  lies 
on  tile  riglit  liank  of  the  Elbe,  is  lx>uiuJLd  by  the  tctrilorics  of 
Hamburg,  Lufjcck,  Mccklcnburg-StrdiU  and  the  province  oi 
Hanover,  and  comprises  an  area  of  453  aq.  m.  The  surface  is  a 
sligblty  undulating  plain.  The  soil,  chiefly  alluvial,  thotigh  in 
some  plam  aiwiwwwu,  k  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
but  a  (ran  pMtiM  b  wrntA  lotll  lonMK  inlcopcncd  with 
lakae.  By  BMUViif  dN8tadciltsaunl,tlie  Elbe,  the  principal 
river,  is  connected  with  the  Trave.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  timber,  fruit,  grain,  hemp,  flax  and  vegetables. 
Cattle-breeding  affords employmint  for  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
1  he  railroad  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  ttavertca  the  country. 
The  capital  is  PilMtillfc  nd  >h—Mi  tPO  Otlwg  t—»  IMN 
and  Lauenbu& 

The  carlicstlBhdhitMtl  of  I^ucnburg  were  a  Slav  tribe,  tkt 
PoUbc^  alio  «m  n4wlltir  (cvhMd  cokiB^ 
About  the  aiddk  «{ tbe  lath  cantuiy  tke  oowtry  wm  wattimt 
by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  Henry  the  Lion,  who  founded  a  bbhopiic 
at  Kaiitburg,  and  after  Henry's  fall  in  1180  it  formed  part 
of  the  smaller  duchy  of  Saxony,  whiih  was  g<ivcrned  by  1)..^: 
Bcrnhard.    In  1:0.5  it  wa.s  conciucrcd  by  Wuldemar  11.,  kitig  of 
Denmark,  but  in  ij.';  it  reverted  to  Albert,  a  son  of  its  fotroct 
duke.  When  Albert  died  in  1260  Saxony  was  divided.  Lauen* 
bmg,  or  Saxe-Lauenburg,  as  it  is  generally  called,  became  a 
anuate  dachy  lukd  bty  hii  aoa  Joha,  and  had  it»  own  Unci  of 
dmwioc  over  400  y«m,  one  of  tlua,  Mafona  X.  (iL  >S4j) 
rapanUtior  the  introductioaol  tlw  Bcformcd  tcacbiag  into  the 
bnd.  The  reigning  family,  bowevcr,  became  extinct  when  Duke 
Julius  Fr.inci-;  dir  J  in  Sc-ptcml>cr  16S0,  and  there  were  at  luit 
cishl  claimants  for  his  duchy,  chief  among  ihcm  being  JoUn 
George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Gtor>;c  W  illLim,  duke  of 
Brunswick-Liincburg-Cclic,  the  ancestors  of  both  these  ptir.ca 
having  made  treaties  of  mutual  succession  with  fonner  dulies 
of  Saxe-Lauenbu:^    Both  entered  the  OMUttlVt  .bot  Cc«t|B 
William  proved  himsdf  tbe  atrboser  aikl  ^mt|jfil  SaliAlHtl 
having  paid  a  aubitaatiil         aonqr  to  tlM  dector.  bt  «H 
recognised  by  tbe  Inhatiilaiits  M  tbdr  duke.    Whea  ht  dU 
three  years  later  Lauenburg  passcrl  to  his  nephew,  George  Louis, 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  of  Great  Hrit.iin  ai  Gi-orgc  I., 
whose  rights  v,crc  recognized  by  the  cmiK-ror  Ch.xtlcs  \1.  in  ij:S. 
In  1S03  the  duchy  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  iSio  it 
was  IncorfKjratcd  wiih  France   It  reverted  to  Hanover  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813,  and  m  1816  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  the 
grcaict  part  of  it  being  at  once  transferred  by  her  to  Denisatk  in 
cxchaoie  for  Swedaah  FoowiaBia.  In  (84^  wbea  Praiiia  oMdc' 
war  ooDenaiafk,lMantNts«aaaeeavfcdatlierownKqiKSt1y 
some  Hanoveriaa  troops,  and  was  then  administered  f^  thica 
years  under  the  authority  of  the  German  confederation,  being 
r<  sK  red  to  Denmark  in  1851.    Definitely  incorporated  w  iih  this 
coufitry  in  iSs3.       cxi)criciKcd  another  change  of  fortune 
after  the  s..ort  war  of  1864  between  Denmark  on  tbe  one  side 
and  Prussia  and  Auaflia  on  the  other,  as  by  the  peace  of  Vienna 
(joth  of  October  iMi()Hwas  cede i  with  Schlcswig  and  Hcklstein 
to  the  two  Gerftaaapeiwak  By  tbe  coavaaiaaaf  Qtitm  (>4lk 
of  August  186$)  Atotiia  aauuidaiad  bcr  dafaa  to  fnaita  h 
return  for  the  peyoieat  of  aearly  £300,000  and  in  ScfMBnte 
i$6s  King  WilUain  I.  took  formal  possession  of  the  diidiy« 
Lautril  urf;  entered  the  Nor^h  Germah  confederation  in  1S66 
and  the  new  German  empire  in  1R70.  It  retained  its  constitution 
and  its  special  privilegrs  until  the  lit  of  July  1876,  when  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.    In  1890  Prince 
Bismarck  received  the  title  of  duke  of  I.auenburg. 

See  P,  von  KoMw,  CfsehukU  und  l^ndfitrtckfrtbun^  dri  Wrrr.if'i-rr 
Ijnunhurr  (Alti.n.i.  I Nj'j- 1 837) ;  Duve,  AfilleiluH^m  :ur  K 
SUiatigeKkuhU  Lamtmburtt  (Rats^uig,  |S5>-1<^7),  an 

dft  VtreintfiiriUQtMkkima$mitmmldtmAmt 


and  the  Artki» 


SUuihtttckukU  Laiembu 
iet  Vtreini 
1S&4  icq.). 

UUFP,  JOSEP  (1S5;-  ),  (Scnnanpoel  and  dramatist,  wsa 
born  at  Cologne  on  the  16th  of  November  1855,  the  son  of  a 
jurcsi  He  was  educated  at  Munstcr  in  Westphalia,  and  entering 
the  army  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  artiRcry  at  Then  aad  aub* 
sequcntly  at  Coloffae.  nhoa  he  attained  the  rank  of  captala  H 
ilgo,  Jto  189S-  In  jna  wi—iiiinil  bx  the  Cwaun  m^mtt 
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William  II.,  to  Wlobadeit,  Mn^  at  the  stme  time  promoted  to 
major's  rank,  in  order  that  he  miKht  dcvole  his  Rtcftl  dramatic 
Ukots  to  the  royal  theatre.  His  literary  rarrrr  Iwgan  wiih  the 
epic  poems  Jan  imh  Calkrr,  tin  Ualerlied  u>m  iS'ifJcrrhein  (1887, 
jrdcd.,  1891)  and  Per  Ilelfcnstdiur,  tin  San[  <ius  dtm  Bauern- 
Mqf  (jid  cd.,  1896).  Hmsc  were  f flowed  by  Dit  Ottnloltin 
(Sth  cd.,  1900),  flioMNw  (snd  ed.,  1S98)  and  the  Ctisltrin  (jth 
•d.,i9M).  H«ilwiifait*Bao«tlilNrira»(Mlicd., (9n}, 
ftffaw  MM  (■  Kory  «r  iteM  of  flM  DMcb  lUpoMIO  (ffk  vd^ 
19014),  JWe  Hauptmanntfrmi [Ml  ed.,  1903)  and  Marie  Vervxiknen 
(looj).  But  he  i$  best  known  ts  a  dramatist.  Beginning  with 
ihc  !r:ieeHy  fj'tK'z  <if  C.T.Irc  (iSi)4).  he  proceeded  lo  <lratrialirc 
ihc  great  monarchs  of  his  couutiy,  and,  in  a  llohcn/ollcrn 
letralogy,  issue<l  Der  Burggraf  (1897,  6th  cd.  idoo)  .in<l  /Vr 
Eheiocskn  (1900),  to  be  followed  by  Dtr  grosse  Kurfurtt  (The 
Crrit  Elector)  and  Fritdruk  dtr  Croat  (Frederick  the  Great). 
SteA.  Schmtw,  Jmt  Mm§,  Sbi  Mkrartekn  ZtiMU  (1899). 


UVOHm.  the  «Wbte  and  aadlUe  wprnrfwi  ef  alrth, 

pknuTc  or  the  seme  of  the  ridicnlous  by  movemeirts  of  the 

(joal  muscles  and  inarticubte  sounds  (rsee  Comfdv.  Piay  and 
Hc«our),  The  O.  Eng.  Utaktor  is  formed  from  Mrahhim,  to 
'•■■\iS.  a  fornniftn  Teutonic  word;  cf.  Ger.  iMken.  Goth  hliihjcn, 
kd.  Ua^a,  tac.  These  are  in  origin  echoic  of  imitative  wor.h. 
to  be  icferrcd  to  a  Teut.  base  Uak-,  Iad»-Bur.  hark-,  to  m.ikc 
a  ariwt  8k«t  iBtp*'  >S9>)  cooMcU  tddmaicly  Or. 

tad  famMBUe  form  of  ha^fitr  nafmrni  by  ft  wuftrntan  «f 
(he  Hps  and  by  the  eyes  tea  "wlK**  Thk  k  •  flaa(mtlvciy 

he  word  in  English,  and  is  due  to  Scandina\'ian  influence;  cf. 
fmtd.  smtla;  it  is  ultimately  connected  with  Lat.  mirari,  to 
•wider,  and  probaMv  with  Gr.  /hTJot. 

UUHOWT.  FRANCOIS  PIERRB  NICHOLAS  OILLET  DE 
(1747-1834),  French  mlneralogbt,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  :Sih 
of  May  1747.  He  WM  educated  at  a  military  school  and  served 
n  the  army  (ma  1771-1784,  when  he  waa  appointed  inspector 
of  niBM.  HI»«ttw«lMia  Malcbtttetlmewai  wfaoUy  givcoto 
■liMTalety,  Mrfatdl  In  oignMng  tlw  mm  Ecole  dM 

Mities  in  Paris.  He  was  author  of  numcrotn  mliKfalogkaf 
Mvn  in  the  Journal  and  Au*dt$  da  Mints.  The  mineral 
laumontite  was  named  after  Mm  ^'BuXf*  B*4M  ll  Fins 
oe  the  lit  of  June  1834. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  market  town  and  muntdpal  borough  in 
lite  Launceston  parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England, 
ISl  m.  N.W.  of  Plymouth,  on  branches  of  the  Great  Weatem 
■14  the  Londaa  ft  SeMlfWttiHm  failwaytb  Flspw  (t9M)  4053- 
h  hi  in  a  li%  dhtikt  br  aad  abMC  tte  ilvtr  Kcoacr,  aa 
lAwat  of  the  Tamar.  the  hoodcs  ilaaJlM  gicllllUiqmll  «n 
•Ikt  KNithem  slope  of  the  narrow  valley,  s*nh  the  keep  *t  the 
Jficicni  castle  crowning  the  summit.  On  the  northern  slope 
t«  the  pariih  of  St  Stephen.  The  castle,  the  niin-s  of  which 
»'e  in  part  of  Norman  date,  was  the  seat  of  thi-  eirh  of  ("omwall, 
tihl  was  frequently  besieged  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
««lury.  In  1656  George  For  the  Quaker  was  imprisoned  in  the 
■HdMiat  towar  lor  diillBbil«  the  peace  at  St  Ives  by  dtstribut- 
1*1  tiacn.  PMCBMOM  «f  Hm  «li  iwm  walhr  and  the  south 
IMeway,  af  the  Decorated  fieifod,  are  ttandinl.  Hk  ckwdi 
•(  St  Mary  Magdalen,  built  of  gmnfte,  and  richly  Ornamented 
•hhout,  was  erected  enrly  in  the  i6th  ccntur.-,  but  posses«-s 
«  dftache<!  lower  datc<l  13S0.  A  fine  Norman  doorway,  now 
*M"T:nK  as  the  entrance  to  a  hotel,  is  preserved  from  an 
Aueuhiinian  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
Pirish  church  of  St  Stephen  is  Early  Kngiish,  and  later,  with 
*  Perpendicular  tower.  Hie  trade  of  Launceston  is  chiefly 
igricuhunl,  but  tbtia  ata  tanneries  and  iron  foundries. 
The  bonwgb  it  uader  a  jaqwr,  4  ahkmcB  and  i«  wvncfflota. 
Ant,  ti89  aoet. 

A'tiver  penny  of  i€thflrcd  II.  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pdvilege  of  coining  money  w;i';  excrcivH  by  Launceston  (Dun- 
''"'cd,  Lanscaveton.  I.anstont^  mort  th.in  half  n  century  tn-forc 
Ihc  Nonaaa  cooquest.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey 
%  «aM8  «r  88  Mta  Md  UMHao,  M«  Of  SNtt  «l 


Mortain  held  I>unheved.  The  number  of  Tamlfies  settled  on 
the  former  is  not  given,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  market 
which  had  been  removed  thence  by  the  count  to  the  neighbour- 
ing castle  of  Dunheved,  which  had  two  mills,  one  villein  and 
thirteen  bordars.  A  spot  more  favoured  by  nature  could  not 
have  been  chosen  either  for  settlement  or  for  defence  than  the 
rich  lands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kensey  and  Tamar,  out 
«(  whidi  Ibcre  naeaabcqptty  the  gisaatk  awund  apon  wbkb 
dM  cMtIt  b  Mk.  R  linat  known  when  tbe  caiMn  1 


settled 

here  nor  whether  the  caont's  castle,  then  newly  erected,  replaced 
some  earlier  fortification.  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall  (1140- 
1175),  granted  to  the  canons  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  all  their 
Linds  ami  exemption  fmm  suit  of  court  in  the  shire  and  hundred 
courts,  Richard  (i : :  5- 1 : ;  ,  kin^;  o!  the  Romans,  const  it uicd 
Dunheved  a  free  borough,  and  grantctl  to  the  burgi  s'^c-,  freedom 
fnn  paatm^  stallage  and  suillage,  liberty  to  cka  their  own 
icevct.  enempttoB  bam  ail  pleas  outside  the  boiou^  eaent 
pleas  of  the  oom,  Md  a  liu  for  a  gikMialL  Tbe  him  at  t&e 
l)oioafh  was  fined  at  tcm.  p^fmUe  to  the  eat),  6sa.  to  the  prior 
and  loos.  lod.  to  the  lepers  of  St  Leonard's.  In  1 105  the  market 
which  h.T  1  been  held  on  Sunday  w.ts  chnr.grri  to  Thurs'i.iy. 
.\n  ir.qnistiiun  held  in  1383  discloses  two  tn.\rkcts,  a  nicrrli.int 
gihj,  J  illi  ry  and  tumbrel.  In  15SS  Dimhevcil,  othcrv^isc  I,.iun- 
ceston,  received  a  charter  of  incorporation,  the  common  council 
to  consist  of  a  mayor,  t  aldermen  and  a  recoi^er.  By  its  pr»- 
viiions  tbebofoogh  •aafovemed  untQ  iSjs.  The  parliamestaiy 
AnuMMaaiMtli  bad  been  omferrcd  ta  1194  was  confined  t»tt» 
wtgwaUffB  and  a  nuBtwr  af  fta  tnnrwra  In  1831  Laoneigiak 
irat  Aon  «f  ana  of  Its  wewrttcgi.  and  fa  1885  merged  bi  tbe 
county.  Separated  from  it  by  a  small  bridge  over  the  Kensey 
lies  the  harnlet  of  Newport  which,  from  1547  until  183J,  also 
returned  two  mcrnhers.  These  were  swept  away  when  the 
Reform  Bill  became  law.  Launceston  was  the  assixe  town  until 
Earl  Richard,  having  built  a  palace  at  Rcstormcl,  removed 
the  assize  to  Lostwithiel.  In  1386  Launceston  regained  the 
privflege  by  royal  charter.  From  1715  unifl  1837,  deven  years 
aaity  eiceptcd,  tbe  aieiie  «aa  bdd  aitematdy  here  and  at  Bod* 
Bdtt.  Slace  fhat  tbna  lodndn  baa  enjoyed  tbe  dhthctkm. 
Launceston  has  never  had  a  staple  industry.  .Tbe  namifsctwe 
of  serge  was  considerable  early  in  the  loth  centoiy.  Ita  mazlwt 
on  Saturdays  U  well  at  tended,  and  an  ancient  hfrMtbaFcatI 
of  St  Thomas  is  amnnK  thonc  which  survive. 
Sec  A.  F.  Robbing,  /..mn.  <-j;«i  Pait  and  Present. 

LAUNCESTON,  the  second  city  of  Tasmania,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Tamar,  40  m.  from  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  and  133  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Hobart.  The  «jty 
Bes  aodd  tutiooiidfaici  of  great  nattttal  beanty  In  a  mdlqr  an* 
closed  bar  Wty  UIlL  Con  L&m,  ^out  6  m.  dbtaat,  a  dat^ 
gorge  of  fhfe  Korth  Esk  ifver,  the'  Punch  Bowl  and  CataiMt 

Cr.rK'i-,  over  whit  h  the  South  Enk  fr.V.s  in  a  mnpniftccnt  cascade 
joining  the  North  Tj\.  to  form  the  T.inmr,  arc  spots  famed 
thro',!;;ho-it  the  Austr.ilian  commonwr.ilth  for  their  romantic 
beauty.  The  city  is  the  commercial  capital  of  northern  Tas- 
mania, the  river  Tamar  being  navigable  up  to  the  town  for 
vessels  of  4000  tons.  Tbe  larger  ships  lie  in  midstream  and 
discbwfe  bito  ligbteni,  vUle  vessels  of  3000  tma  can  berth 
dool^  tke  vbamaan  f»  adikb  tba  railway  mna.  Laim> 
ecston  ft  a  5iA<fflinined,  plcatant  temi,  lighted  by  ekctifrity, 
with  ntimcroiis  parks  and  squares  and  many  line  buildings. 
The  post  ofTicc,  the  custom  house,  the  post  office  savings  bank 
and  the  Launceston  bank  form  an  attractive  group;  the  town 
hall  is  used  exclusively  for  civic  purjioscs.  public  meetings  and 
social  functions  being  held  in  an  elegant  building  called  the 
Albert  hall.  There  arc  also  a  good  art  gallery,  a  theatre  and 
a  number  of  fine  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Anglican  church 
of  St  John,  datea  horn  t834>  The  dty,  wbidi  attained  that  rank 
bi  iMq,  has  two  atttaetive  nbaiba,  Inmnay  tad  Ttefdlim; 
it  has  a  racecourse  at  MdiAny  3  m.  distant,  and  Is  tbe  CMU* 
and  port  of  an  important  frtiit-growing  district.  Pop.  ef  tbt 
city  proper  (1901)  i8,07i,  of  the  city  and  suburbs  31,180. 
LAUMCH,  (i)  A  verb  meaning  originally  to  huri,  discharf; 

ft  Hkiito  «r  «ibKr  «l4Nt^>alMi  tv  i«b  « 
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or  npldly.  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  setting  afloat  a  vessel 
livis  the  stocks  on  which  she  has  been  built.  The  wurd  is  an 
adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  lancba,  Utmitf,  to  hurl,  throw,  Lat.  lanceart, 
horn  lancea,  a  lance  or  spear.  (2)  The  name  of  a  particular 
type  of  boat,  usually  applied  to  one  of  the  largot  siae  of  sbip«' 
hMl%  «r  to  a  large  boat  moved  by  electricity,  steam  or  other 
'  pKmXm  The  iNnt  o  wt  wtaiptiiiaB  4f  the  IsMlfli  pfawwih 
«Aidl  ii  iMaUy  coaiMGlad  «itb  <(iMiara,  Uw^^ 
COBmoo  ia  liUi  tad  tph  century  histories,  for  n  Iut<awviB( 
•mall  vesseL  This  word  b  of  Malay  origin  and  is  derived  from 
lan<hir,  quick,  speedy. 

LAUNDRY,  a  place  or  cstablUUmcnl  where  soiled  linen,  &c., 
is  washed.  The  word  is  a  cutUracLiun  of  an  earlier  furm  l<ixtndry, 
from  Lat.  latanda,  things  to  be  waslic-d,  lii-.arr,  to  wash. 
"Launder,"  a  similar  contraction  of. /i.'-.L.iiifr,  v.as  one  (of  ciilicr 
tea)  who  washes  Unen;  from  its  use  as  a  verb  came  the  form 
"  laundcter,"  employed  as  both  mascuUne  and  feminine  ia 
Anecica,  ind  Uw  feniaiiN  fom  "  bundrcw,"  whick  b  also 
appM  t«  a  fiMte  cmute  «f  jiliBiabcB  in  IM  Ihm  i<  Coon 


Lundnr^traik  Iwt  tceoiw  n  fmpoitaat  fadaitiy,  Mgudicd 

on  a  scale  which  requires  elaborate  mechanical  plant  vcry 
diflercnt  from  the  simple  appliances  that  once  sufTiccd  fnr 
domestic  ncv<lr>  Tur  ihc  actual  cleansing  of  the  artii'.c<>,  instead 
of  being  rulilx  d  by  the  hand  or  trodden  by  the  fool  of  ihc  waihcx- 
WOman,  or  stirred  and  beaten  »ilh  a  "  dully  "  iu  the  wash-tub, 
they  are  very  cummonly  treated  in  rotary  washing  machines 
driven  by  power.  Thnc  ir.aihincs  consist  of  an  outer  casing 
containing  u  inner  horiaontal  cylindrical  ca^,  in  which  ihc 
clothes  arc  placfd.  I^jrlkaiotation  of  this  cage,  which  is  reverted 
by  automatic  gearing  every  few  turns,  they  are  rubbed  and 
tumbled  on  each  other  in  the  soap  and  water  which  is  contained 
^if^  yiif  f  Ttii^*n  ait^  tip*(ft  iIt  "I'f  *y*'i^fT  '^T^^ri*  1*^*1**^* 
tioM.  Tlic  eater  cwhit  fa  lawiiwl  witfc  inirt  wivea  &f  ilpt  and 
celd  water,  and  with  discharge  valves;  and  often  also  .irrangc- 
roents  are  made  for  the  admission  of  steam  under  pressure,  so  that 
(hi-  rrji.rinis  lan  be  buiicti-  Thus  the  operations  of  wailiin^, 
iKiiluig,  ringing  and  blucuiK  (lliij  last  being  the  addition  of  a  blue 
colouring  matter  to  mask  the-  yellDiv  Iml  .uid  t!lU^  gi  .  c  tlieli;ieii 
the  appearance  of  whiteiif^>)  can  be  pctlorintd  wiibuut  iciiiovuig 
the  articles  from  the  iiiai  hine.  For  drying,  the  old  ir.ctliuds  of 
wringing  by  hand,  or  by  machines  in  ivhtch  the  clothes  were 
squeezed  between  rollers  of  wood  or  india-rubber,  have  been 
Jaffdly  aiipeneded  fa|y  " hydro^ttacton "  or  "centrifugals." 
Ia  tlicae  we  wet  (aunenta  ace  placed  ia  a  perforated  cage  or 
basket,  mmctcd  «i  wfRkal  brarinfii  «hk|i  fa  ntatcd  at  • 
high  speed  (looo  to  1509  tuacs  a  loinitti^  and  ia  a  ahoft  ttata 
as  much  as  8$%  of  the  moisture  may  tntu  be  removed.  The 
drying  is  often  completed  in  an  apartment  through  which  dry 

air  is  fortt^l  by  (.in.  In  the  prdcr.'^^  i.l  li  Iiing  linen  the  old- 
fashiuntii  laujulir-^,  rr.adc  use  uf  tlic  i;i.inglc,  .ibout  the  only  piece 
of  naLhii-iMii  at  fur  dis(x3sal.  In  the  box  mangle  the  articles 
were  preistd  on  a  lUt  surface  by  rollers  which  were  wciKhlc-d 
with  a  box  full  of  stones,  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  rark  and  pinion. 
In  a  later  and  less  cumbrous  form  of  the  marhinc  they  were 
passed  between  wooden  roHcrs  or  "  bowls  "  held  clo^sc  together 
by  weighted  levers.  An  important  advance  was  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  machines  which  not  only  smooth  and  press 
the  liaea  like  the  aMngfa,  bat  afao  jj^va  it  the  gfaacd  taith 
•btained  Igr  hot  boning.  IfachfaMae  oftMi  Und  an  CHcatlally 
thesaneaa  the  calenders  used  b  paper  aad  tesiik  manufacture. 
They  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  ,uti.  Irt  i  f  dilTi  rent  shapes,  bul  they  may  be  dcseribtd 
generally  as  ci>t;siiling  liihcr  of  a  [xjliLshcd  metal  roller,  heated 
by  sleani  or  gas,  which  works  a^ainsl  a  blankcttcd  or  felled 
surface  in  the  form  of  another  roller  or  a  flat  table,  or,  as  in  the 
Decoudun  ly|>e,  of  a  felted  metal  roller  rotating  against  a  heated 
concave  bed  of  (xilished  metal.  In  cases  where  hand-ironing 
u  resorted  to,  time  is  cc  nomizcd  by  tite  emfiloyBMataf  JaoBi 
which  are  continuously  heated  by  gas  or  electricity. 

LA  UMION.  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  deptllMaft  of  La 
Qaioo.  Sahmdoi^  14*  n.  Saa  SatwdM.  I^dsos) 


La  Vaioa  fa  the  fwt  of 
id  flMl  ate  cMHnaal 


ImkI'  bvyit  vMch  f^fTTi^  hMpaact  las  Bmsmuq) 
thaMBeUak  Fkom ike aMi* fBaaal aw-irf U* l«n 


about  4000.  I-a  Union  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  volcano, 
variously  known  as  Conch.igu.i,  I'lnos  and  Meangucra,  and  on  a 
broad  indentation  in  the  weslcm  shore  of  Fonseca  Bay.  Its 
harbouf,  the  best  ia  the  republic,  is  secure  in  all  weathers  and 
affords  good  anchorage  to  large  1 
shipment  for  the  exports  of  Saa 
piadwcrioa  hi  n—  Sahrador, 

IA  UmOR,  a  taimflCeMttn^pahi  hi 
5  m.  by  rail  E.  of  CartagOsa  and  dbae  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Pop.  (igoo)  30,175,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  iidiabit  tha 
town  itstU.  Tb.e  rest  are  scattered  amonR  the  numeeous  metal 
works  and  tniiies  oi  iron,  manganese,  calamine,  sulphur  and  lead, 
which  are  included  uiihm  ihe  tnunicijul  b<.iundancS.  La  Union 
is  quite  a  modern  town,  having  sprung  up  in  the  second  half 
of  the  igth  century.  It  has  good  modern  munidptl  MMfaPb 
schools,  hospital,  town  hall  and  large  factories. 

LAURAHUTTB.  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  $  m.  S.E.  of  Bcnthea,  on  the  railway  Tamowitz- 
Eroaauclscgen.  It  has  aa  Mniagntinl  and  a  Ronaa  Catholic 
dnmh,  bat  fa  ctpecfallr  wmiwuhy  lor  Iu  hage  ban  mtAa, 
which  eniiiey  abool  deo»  haada  tip.  (1900)  tj.sit> 

LAORBATB  (Lat.  Um-tatMS,  from  Uiina,  the  laurd  tree). 
Vim  Laurel,  in  ancient  Greece,  was  sacred  to  ApoUo,  and  aa 
such  was  used  to  form  a  crown  or  wreath  of  honour  for 
poets  and  heroes;  and  this  usage  has  been  widespread.  The 
word  "  laureate  "  or  "  laureated  "  tlius  came  in  English  to 
signify  eminent,  or  asy>ciatcd  with  glory,  hlcrary  or  military. 
"  Laureate  letters  "  in  old  liines  meant  the  dc^patclu-s  announc- 
ing a  victory;  and  the  epithet  was  given,  even  ofnciaily  («.g.  ta 
John  Skelton)  by  univetsilies,  to  distinguished  poets.  The  aaOM 
of  "  bacca-laureate  "  for  the  univcnily  degree  of  bachelor  showa 
a  confusion  with  a  supposed  etymology  from  Lat,  teas  lauri  (the 

iavoiws 
farm  "poet 

laureate  "  arose  its  restrictioB  in  England  to  the  office  of  the 
poet  attached  to  the  royal  household,  first  held  by  Ben  Jonson, 
tor  whom  the  (Hisiiion  was,  in  its  cssenii.ils,  create  1  by  Charles  I. 
in  161;.  (Jonson 's  appointment  docs  not  seem  to  have  l>ee:i 
luinially  made  as  pocl-Laurcate,  but  his  position  Was  equivalent 
to  that).  The  oflicc  was  really  a  development  of  the  practice 
of  earlier  times,  when  minstrels  and  versifiers  were  part  of  ihc 
retinue  of  the  King;  it  is  recorded  that  Richard  Cocur  dc  Lion 
had  a  miifitaUr  retis  (Culidmus  Pdegriaua),  aad  Heary  UL 
had  a  venificator  (Master  Ucary);  ia  tJie  15th  ccnlttry  Joha 
>uiy,  also  a  "  versifier,"  deecnM  hmuU  as  Edward  IV.'a 
"  huinhln  poet  latiTiatii  **  MoianNih  tha  cwni  ted  iIhutii  ita 
patraaaga  hi  «aiio«a  waya;  Oiaaear  had  ban  gNca  a  j 
aad  a  panptisiu  of  wiae  by  Edward  III.,  and  apcaier  a  i 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  W.  Ifamilton  classes  Chaucer,  Cower, 
Kay,  Andrew  Bernard,  -Skelton,  Robert  Wlii: t i: T^hK.t.I 
I'.dwatils,  Spenser  and  SaniULl  Daniel,  as  "  volui.lecr  ],4ureali  s.  ' 
Sir  William  Davenaiu  succi  cdiil  Jonson  in  i6iH,  arid  the  title  of 
poet  Laureate  was  cuufeired  by  letters  patent  on  lJr>  den  in  (670, 
two  years  after  Davcnant'^  death,  coupled  with  a  peotioa  al 
£|oo  and  a  butt  of  Canary  wine.  The  post  then  became  a 
regular  institution,  though  the  emoluments  varied,  Drydcu's 
successors  being  T.  Shadwell  (who  originated  annual  birtbd^ 
and  New  Year  odea),  Nahura  Tate,  Nichdaa  Rowe,  LaaroKt 
EuKlea,  Coiley  Cibber,  WiUbai  Whitehead,  Xhomaa  Waitm. 
H.  J.  fye,  Soathey,  WaidMMith,  Teaayaea  aad,  four  year* 
after  Tennyaon's  doith,  Alfred  Aaitia.  The  ofBoe  took  on  a  new 
lustre  from  the  personal  distinction  of  Southey,  Wordsworth 
an  I  Tenii>  -.<jn;  it  had  fallen  into  contcrrpt  before  Southey, 
and  on  Tcr.iiy son's  death  there  was  a  consKlcrablc  feeling  that 
no  posisibic  succc-isor  was  acceptable  (William  Morris  and 
Swinburne  being  hardly  court  |Kiets).  Eventually,  however,  the 
undesirability  of  breaking  with  tradition  for  temporary  reasons^ 
and  thus  severing  the  one  oihcial  link  between  literature  aad  the 
alati^  prevailed  over  Ihe  pratcata  against  following  TenayioaJbir 
any  one  of  infcdoc  genioa.  It  my  be  aolcd  that  abelitiaa  «w 
iimiUriy  advocated  whea  Wartaa  aaA  WqiJwBrth  db^ 
1kg  9Mfc  lunai^  hab^  a 
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responstbfr  for  pToduong  formal  ktkT  itppmptiMt  vtises  on 
birthdays  and  s;.itc  (Kcasions,  hut  hi?  activity  in  thh  mpect 
fc  IS  v.iriaJ.  accor'liiig  to  rirrumsianccs,  an(l  the  custom  ceased 
to  be  oblif;:>.[i)ry  afUT  Pyc's  dcalh.  Wordsworth  stipuUil«il, 
tK  :  jrc  accepting  the  honour,  that  no  formal  clTusk>ns  from 
him  should  be  considered  a  necessity;  bat  TentiyioA  wsis 
grneraUy  hai>py  in  his  numerous  poems  oC  this  dass.  The 
CXDoIuiDcnts  (rf  the  post  have  varied;  Ben  Jonson  first  received 
a  peiuion  of  too  marks,  and  later  an  annual  "  lersc  of  Canary 
wine."  Td  Pye  u  allowance  of  £17  ms  mtdo  inuad  «f  llw 
wine.  Tdu^MB  iiKw  £79  «  ywr  mm  tie  toitf  dmnktMift 
department,  and  1^  inm  Of  tad  iCe«ud%  b  Bm  «l  Ct» 
**  bull  ot  sack." 

Sep  Walter  Hamilton's  Poeh  Laurtatc  ef  Entfcmi  (itn),  amA  \m 
contributkm*  to  N9te$  amd  Qutrut  (Feb.  4.  iS93)> 

LAtmBL.  At  Icrtst  four  shrubs  or  small  trees  are  called  by 
this  nam*  in  Grrat  Britain,  vi^.  the  common  or  cherry  laurel 
{PruKiis  l^uTPccrisui),  the  I'ortug.il  laurel  {P.  lurilauUa),  the 
bay  or  ^wcct  l.iurcl  (Ldtirus  NO^riii)and  the  spurge  latircl(i>df  Aim 
Laurcrla).  The  finit  two  belong  to  the  rose  fanuly  {RMOtMf), 
to  the  scaioQ  Ctmsus  (to  which  abo  belongs  the  cherry)  ct  the 
feniu  fmutt. 

Ttt  cottiBon  ImnI  li »  Mtfaw  of  tbi  woodf  «ad  M^b^lplne 
ftffoitt  of  ilie  Gncnas,  «l  tte  iMiimtdM  «(  BimiMm  VenU 

tv3rih-*ctlem  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  received 
into  Europe  in  1576,  and  flomred  for  the  first  lime  in  t^Sj- 
K  :>  in  lO.'^S  rcUtes  that  il  w.is  first  brought  from  TriUizoiuio 
t«  Consuiuinopic,  thence  lo  Italy,  France,  Germany  and 
England.  Parkinson  in  his  V^rad-.uit  records  il  as  growinj;  in  a 
garden  at  Highgate  in  i6iq;  and  in  Johnson's  edition  ol  Gcratd's 
(1633)  it  is  recorded  that  the  plant "  b  now  got  into  many 
of  our  choice  English  gardeiu,  where  it  n  well  respected  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Icaues  and  their  lasting  or  cuntinuall  greennesse  " 
{fKH  Loodm't  ^rtanteM,  jL  717).  The  lesves  of  lUi  pluit 
Are  ntber  Itnadly  bacMhapcd  and  of  tletllMHy  cmk 
tfstence,  die  anqfbl  hmvt  umiewhtt  serrated.  Hmv  m  M> 
markabte  for  tMr  pabamnn  ptoperties,  giving  off  (m  odour 
ijf  l  itter  almonJs  when  bn;i>ed.  ihc  vjp<uir  thus  Fssuinp  is 
SulUtitat  lo  kill  ini.ill  iniccts  by  tlic  i>ru?^>ic  acid  w  liich  il  contains. 
The  leaves  v>hen  cut  up  finely  and  (ii^llllrd  yitid  oil  nf  bincr 
almonds  and  hydrocyanic  (priis«.ii:)  acid,  Swretmcals,  custards, 
cii-jm,  &c.,  are  often  tl  ivoured  with  l.iurel  leaf  water,  as  it 
imparts  the  same  flavour  as  bitter  almonds;  but  it  should  be 
•Md  sparingly,  as  it  is  a  datigcrous  poison,  having  several  times 
pnwed  fatal  The  first  case  occurred  in  173  r,  which  induced  a 
canJul  investigation  to  be  made  of  its  nature;  Schrader  in 
stoa  dbBOvncd  it  to  cwttain  faydrgcyinic  add.  Ite  effects  of 
(be  dutaied  biucMctf  mier  on  Gving  vegctaMcft  h  to  desfioy 
them  like  ordinary  ptosdcadd;  white  a  few  drops  act  on  animals 
as  a  powerful  poison.  It  was  introduced  into  (he  British  phar^ 
ni  i.opixia  in  1H39,  but  is  goneraUy  sup<  r^e>ic>l  by  the  use  of 
pruisic  acid.  The  <;'}i<<;  /.ji(rwiT,;!J.  or  cherry  laurel  water,  is 
r.u->'  slaiiJjrili.rcd  to  conl.iin  o  1  "i,  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Il 
must  not  be  given  in  dos<»  larger  th.m  :  drachms.  It  enntains 
benzole  hydrate,  which  is  antiseptic,  an  1  is  ihrn  fore  suitable  for 
hypodermic  injection;  but  the  drug  is  of  inconsistent  strength, 
owing  to  the  volatility  of  prusslc  acid. 

The  (oDowiag  rarietiee  of  the  common  latud  are  in  cidtivxtion : 
tke  C^tKaaoB  {Pnum  tMrocerams,  var.  cMtwad^,  which  is 
baidlcr  and  Mm  very  rich  duk-g(«ea  |laaijr  kiBage;  the 
Versailles  tstire!  (var.  laiijotia),  wfitrik  tikt  br:g«r  teaves;  the 
CulLliican  C'.'.ir.  c^fthii  j),  which  Ls  a  dw.irf  spfeadinp  bush  with 
tUifiuw  fcharply  lerra'.cd  pale-  Kfctn  leaves.  Tht;rc  h  also  the 
variety  rolundif"!iu  with  .shi-ti  bro.i !  lea\es,  the  Grecian  with 
narrow  leaves  and  the  .Mcxandri.m  i.vi;h  very  small  leave*. 

The  Portugiil  laurd  is  a  nali\e  of  I'lirtuj^al  and  Madeira.  Il 
was  introduced  into  Englaurt  about  the  year  1648,  when  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardns.  IHning  the  firtt 
InU  ol  the  iSth  century  this  plant,  the  common  laurel  and  the 
boDy  were  almost  the  only  hardv  evergreen  shrubs  procurable  in 
British  imnota.  IWy  imd«  iboM  fuis.  and 

coDieqtintity  flMditatiMiBaiMltfdNMiiovdvllhit  city 


than  in  Enf^and,  where  they  stand  the  ordinary  winters  but  not 
very  severe  ones,  'I'hefc  i*  a  vaiiely  (myrtijoiia)  of  co<a|iaC4  h^Mt 
with  smaller  narrow  leaves,  also  a  variegated  variety. 

I'he  everKreen  glossy  luliaKe  of  the  cORunoo  and  Portugal 
laurels  render  them  well  adapted  fur  shrvbbcrica,  while  the 
rac«mci  of  whiu  tiowim  arc  not  devtnd  of  beauty.  The  former 
often  ripens  its  insipid  diapee,  bat  the  Forttigal  niely  does  so. 
It  appeara  to  be  k»  aUa  10  ocoMMMdato  itscil  to  tfao  £«||«i^ 
cUmaic,  as  the  waod  deao  iM^aoai^*'  ripen  **  aosaiiifMiadkji 
MedafciaaMfcf— I  MiWi  whaoniy  italiML  Uto^Ma 
k  4to  opaa  ririitiwasMilM  IWMd  ftaliB. 

Tlie  bay  or  swoet  lautel  {Lamna  luhitit)  belongs  to  the  family 
Laaraceae,  which  coMains  saamfna,  benzoin,  camphor  and  other 
trees  remarkable  for  their  art  mi  il  |ir.ii«  rtics.  It  is  e  large 
evergreen  shrub,  sometimes  rcatluii^  iht-  height  of  60  ft.,  but 
rarely  aswrning  a  truly  tree  like  character.  The  leaves  are 
smsllpr  than  those  of  the  preceding  Uuf eis,  posae&sing  an  aromauic 
and  slif^tly  bitter  flavour,  and  arc  qintc  devoid  of  the  pobonaae 
pro|>eriies  of  the  cb«rry  taurcL  The  small  ycUoiiislvgTcen 
flowers  are  prodtKod  IB  axUtuy  dusters,  ate  mak  or  female, 
and  rnwht  M  a  itiaple  4^WBd  periaatfa  «iiah  aadma  aiaa 
siameaa-fa  IIm  Mido,  tl»  oiImi  af  vMcli  driAa*  If  natad 
which  lift  nwaifc  li  ita  mamm  taotanrt  «ay 
gtandular  piMMMialttotaMotthodlMMat.  The  liMdt  ee** 

sists  of  a  succulent  Iwrry  surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of 
the  perianth.  The  bay  laurel  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece  and 
Ne»rtb  .Africa,  an<l  is  abundantly  grown  in  the  Mritish  Idei  as 
an  cvcrjjreen  .shrub,  as  il  stands  most  winters.  The  dale  of  its 
inl ro<lucti<jn  is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  previous  to  1562, 
^  It  is  mentioned  in  Turner's  //crW  publ^icd  in  that  year. 
A  full  description  also  occurs  in  Gerard's  Herbalt  (1507,  p.  laia); 
It  was  used  for  strewing  tbe  floofs  of  bouses  of  dhAinguished 
persons  in  the  reign  of  EKxabeth.  Several  varieties  have  been 
aUtivated,  OMm  to  (h«  cl»nfllar  aj^Hwk  Mfapft  •»  Iho 

ftlfl^  AfrkiMd4aalld  aad  tke  («M}  tkm  II  all*  tk«  daiM» 

flowEfed 'Variety.  The  bay  kurd  was  carried  to  Niath  America 

by  the  early  colonists. 

This  laurel  is  generally  hdd  to  be  I'nc  O^pkne  of  the  ancients, 
ihouRh  l.indlcy,  fotlowiiiR  (Jerard  (/^e/i<jW,"  1597,  p.  761),  asserted 
that  the  Greek  Diphnt  was  Riiscus  rMemosut.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  laurel  wns  s;icred  to  Apollo,  especially  in  connexion 
with  Tempe,  in  whose  iaurd  grove*  the  goU  himself  obtained 
purification  from  the  bhiod  of  the  Python.  This  legend  was 
dramatically  repicaeatad  at  the  Pythian  festival  once  in  eight 

Sirs,  a  boy  fledttgtaa  DdphI  to  Tempe,  and  after  a  tiihe  being 
hodk  wtfh  aoBfc  oowad  aad  adanwd  wkh  to— ei.  SMta 
Ikd'ildeplas  wtK  kMini  ctawlMro  IB  Oinaoe,  AihOoi  Hameif 
purified,  was  the  author  of  purlfaatiM  and  atonement  to  othe^ 
penitents,  and  (he  lautti  was  the  eyndMl  of  this  power,  which 
e.^me  to  be  penrrally  as=.oei.ite<l  with  his  per«<n  and  sanctuaries 
The  relation  of  Aj^illo  to  the  laurel  w;i5  expressed  in  the  legend 
of  Iinphnc(7.».)-  The  victors  in  the  Pythian  games  wcRcrowncd 
with  the  laurels  of  Apollo,  and  {hm  the  laurel  became  the  symbd 
of  triumjih  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Cireece.  As  A(>olio  was  the  god 
of  poets,  the  Lamrtu  A^Unetis  naturaity  tjelongcd  to  poetic 
merit  (see  LAtntCAn).  The  various  prerogatives  of  the  laund 
among  the  ancients  are  collected  by  Pliny  iHiA  tfaH  av.  30). 
It  was  a  sign  of  trace,  like  the  olive  branch;  hMttaMsouncing 
victoiy  and  the  ama  of  the  yhmhwa  aaUki;  «m  praidiii 
with  it  •.  it  was  thooght  that  Hght^  «oaM  m  ttdhe  ft,  aad  «l» 
emperor  Tiberius  always  wore  a  hard  wreath  daring  thtmde^ 
5torms.  From  Its  aiaodatlon  with  the  divine  power  ot  purifiea* 
tion  and  protection,  il  was  often  sot  before  the  door  of  Cireck 
houses,  anrl  among  the  Romans  it  was  the  guardian  of  the  gates 
of  the  Caesars  (Osn'd,  Mrl.  i.  56*  aq.).  Tlie  laurel  worn  by 
Augustus  and  his  successors  had  a  mlracnlous  history:  the  laurel 
grove  at  the  imperial  villa  by  the  nIath  mllcatooe  on  the  Fhuniniaa 
way  sprang  from  a  rfioot  sent  from  heaven  to  Livia  Drusllhi 
(Sueton.  Galba,  i.).  Like  the  olive,  the  laurel  was  forbidden  to 
profknenr.  h«aacin|dagndfadMmrieik;liia(mcfettBgalitt 
leaivti  bilte  vwcd  tee  «M  •  iH«  «Md  (UMk  1. 4. 
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and  their  sileiKc  unlucky  (Propert.  H.  It);  sad  tkt  Ittva  when 

chewed  excited  a  prophetic  atBalus  (fla<i)iTt(^7<x.  if  Tibull.  ii. 
5,  6j).  There  is  a  fyocm  enumerating  the  ancient  virtues  of  the 
Uurcl  by  J.  Pajscraiiub  (i  jgj). 

The  hit  of  the  plants  mentioned  above  under  the  name  of 
laurel  it  the  lo-caUed  apuigo  laurd  (Dafkne  Lamrrola).  Ihis 
aad  WW othei  tpecks  (D.  Miunmm)^tktt  mczcreon,  arc  the  sole 
itativo  of  the  laaiily  TlvaMMoeae  in  Great  Britain. 

are  pw<Bw<  h  mHlf  uriwfc  hm  imfktitiu*  1  la 
•t  tte  hMB  «f  lit  Ima.  Ifc  «Jb«  li  Iwxhii,  mt  canfes 
•l^tfiaHMte  two  circles  of  four  each  within  tMUlht.  The 
pktQ  toRM'a  berry,  green  at  first,  but  finaOy  IhA.  The 

mczcreon  ilifTcrs  in  blossoming  bi-f<ire  the  leaves  are  produced, 
whili-  the  luiwcrs  are  lilac  instead  ol  preen.  The  bark,  furnishes 
the  druR  Corltx  Moan,  for  which  lliat  of  the  spurge  laurel  is 
often  substituted.  Both  are  powerfully  acrid,  but  Lhc  latter  is 
less  to  than  the  bark  of  meacraoa.  It  is  now  only  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  IU(h»  tar$it  ctmf»silui  (onetnUatus.  Of  other 
•pecics  in  cultivation  then  ait  D.  Fortunei  from  China,  which 
>M  lihB  flmmi  D,  #wrtiiM,>«Mhaaf  Aaia  Miawt;  jP. 
Imm  tm  ftiWi  MfK  A  oiiM.  Mutk  EiimMUi}  Mi  D, 
Ow     the  garfMd  §mm  <t  tnAit         llwi  IwtfiMBiMl 

«f  the  hardy  apecjea. 

Sec  Herajiey  s  fiandl^ok  ef  Hcriy  Trees,  (ft. 

LAURENS,  HEJfRY  (17*4-1792),  American  statesman,  w.15 
bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  .'.;!h(>f  I \l>ru,iry  1724, 
of  Huguenot  ancestry.  When  sixteen  he  iK-iame  ^  cKrk  in  a 
counting-house  in  Lonilon,  and  Ulcr  enga^;ed  in  commcreijl 
pursuits  with  great  success  at.  Charleston  until  1771,  when  he 
icdied  frona  aaiva  bosinesa^  He  spent  the  next  three  year* 
travelling  in  Europe  and  superintetMling  the  education  of  his 
tons  in  England.  In  spite  of  his  strong  attachment  to  England, 
■iiA«Uh«ifbh(tJttddaftiMiMi  the  Simp  Act,tei}|4ifo  the  hope 
<f  wm^»»,  h»  Mirt  wMt  thhtyowo  odf  Anir am  hk 
•  polilta  pMlfauMt  afithM  thi  pMtfa«  of  Um  BnMmi  IM 
Bin.  Beeomtng  cnnvinccd  that  a  peaceful  tcttltiaMt  was 
impracticable,  he  returned  to  Charleston  at  the  close  of  1774, 
and  there  aUied  hiniKlf  with  the  conservative  clement  of  the 
Whig  parly.  He  was  soon  made  presi<lent  of  the  South  Carolina 
council  of  safety,  and  io  1776  vi( c  jircsidenl  of  the  state;  in 
the  s.3me  year  he  was  <H  nt  as  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina 
to  the  general  continental  congress  at  PhilaUclpbia,  of  which 
tody  he  was  president  from  Novcmbat  1777  llBtil  December 
BytA.  Ja  Aufiat  tjte  he  started  on  a  miaaion  to  negotiate  on 
MWIflf  MPtMslMnof  ten  million  dollars  in  Ilollaivd;  but 
ht  wm  OfflUmi  m  Ihs  fid  of  Sepmabor  oS  the  Banks  of 
NnrfMndkai  hy  Ik*  IrilUi  fripto  "  Vcitd."  tikw  to  Loadoa 
tad  doaeljr  impifaaMd  te  the  Tbiiw.  Hit  popm  —iw  toiill  t» 
ooolata  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  bc&weea  the  United  SltUi  aad 
Holland  projected  by  William  Lee,  in  the  service  of  CoQgnas, 
and  Jan  de  Ncufvillc,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mynheer  Vaa  Berrkcl, 
pensionary  of  ,\msttrdam,  and  this  di,.  overy  eventually  led  to 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  rro\-inccs.  iJunnij 
his  imprisonment  hs  health  became  greatly  impaired.  On 
the  iist  of  December  be  was  released  on  parole,  and  he  was 
iaally  exchangiilBrGmMJIia.  In  J  unc  1 78}  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  AnrifeM  flamissioners  for  ttegotiating  peace  with 
Great  Britain^  haC  i»  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  iSth  of 
Mavaaib*  tfSa^  9^  !«•  d«y»  bafoM  the  prcliminarks  of 
|Mae»«eiari0nd  bgr  UbmK,  J«h»  Adaaat.  Fkaakya  and  Jay. 
jOa  the  day  of  signing,  however*  he  procured  the  Insertion  of  a 
dauae  prohibiting  the  British  from  **  carrying  away  any  negroes 
or  other  property  of  American  inhabitants  ",  and  t!ii=.  sulisc- 
quently  led  to  considerable  fritlion  between  the  liritish  and 
Anu-nun  governments.  On  actount  of  failing  health  he  did 
not  remain  for  the  aifniiig  of  the  dc&nitive  treaty,  but 
wtBmod.ia  ChariaMoa,  whaia  ba  died  —  tho  Hit  at  Ikcamber 

JUaaoo,  Jon  Laukkns  (17S4-178}}.  Americaa  revolutionary 
*•  m  feai*  ai  ChHlaMo^  SiMith  CaialinH  a«  lha  >lih  oi 


October  (754-  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  on  his  retunk 
to  America  in  1777,  in  ihc  height  of  the  rcvulutionar)'  struf^k^ 
he  joined  WashiiiKioii'.s  .siafl.  He  soon  gained  his  commander's, 
confidence,  whiih  he  rcuprocaleil  with  the  most  devoted  attaih- 
mcnt,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duties  of  a  confidcatial 
secretary,  which  he  performed  with  much  tact  and  skill.  He 
was  present  in  all  Washington's  battles,  from  Brandywine  to 
Yorktown,  and  his  gallantry  00  every  occasion  has  gained  him 


theiitkaf  "ChaBamadafthaRorolutioii."  Lauieaa  di«play«4 
biaveqr ««Mll»<Maa» hk lha atonaiag of  the  Choar  naaHM 
at  CimwB H—i  ii  HiOTWitt,  atea  ha  aaved  WuhhjlM^ 
life,  aad  an  humdr  wnrndif  awaadod;  and  at  CooaautcUe, 

where,  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  defended  a  pass  against  a 
large  English  force  under  General  Augustine  Prevost,  and  was 
again  woumleil  He  fought  a  duel  against  General  Charles  Lee, 
and  wounded  him,  on  account  of  that  ofTuer's  disres(M:ctfuJ 
conduct  towards  WaUiington.  Laurens  distinguished  himself 
further  at  Savannah,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780. 
After  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  English,  he  rejoined 
Washington,  and  was  selected  by  him  as  a  special  envoy  to 
appeal  to  the  king  of  France  for  supplies  for  the  reb'cf  of  the 
armies,  which  had  been  broucfat  by  prolonfed  acivice 
pur.  to  tha  ymm  o{  disMiliitioa.  The  bmmc  active 
t  «l  Iha  flMadi  Jiato  atith  the  laad  i^ia  Vfagta^ 
wMdi  was  an*  retah  of  aiktiaa,  brought  about  tb«  dinilcr 
(if  rornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Laurens  lost  no  time  in  rejoining 
I  lie  .irrny,  and  at  Yorktown  was  at  the  head  of  an  American 
Morrr.iiig  )i.jriy  which  captured  an  advanced  redoubt.  Laurent 
«ai  (leMKiiated  with  the  vitomte  dc  Noailles  to  arrange  the  term* 
uf  the  surrender,  which  virtually  ended  the  war,  allhouKh 
desultory  skirmisliing,  especially  in  the  South,  attended  thtf 
■WUfcf  of  delay  before  peace  was  formally  concluded.  In  one 
of  these  trifling  affairs  on  the  27th  of  August  1782,  on  lha 
Combahee  river,  Ijuitiw  exposed  himself  needlessly  and  wa* 
kilkd.  Waihiatfow  hmcattd  deeply  the  death  of  Lwucai^ 
aayteg  of  btap. "  IIb  had  not  a  fault  that  I  could  tOscover,  ttakaa 
it  were  iatr^idity  horderim  upon  ruhncss." 

The  mart  valuable  of  Hcmy  Laurrns't  papers  and  pamphlets  to* 
eluding  the  im|)ortant  "  Narrative  of  the  Capture  of  Henry  Lauren^ 
of  hii  Confinement  in  the  Tower  of  l.nodon.  (tr  ,  17JI0,  17*1,  IT**, 
in  vol.  i.  (Charlnton,  1857)  of  the  Sxiety'*  Caileciiani.  have  bee* 
published  by  the  South  Carolina  i  ii^i<irK  .tl  Sen  k  I  v.  t<iha  Laurens's 
military  corre^poodcnce,  with  a  Lirirf  nicmoir  tj^  W.  G.  Simnis,  was 
privately  printed  by  the  Bradford  Club.  New  ^  otk.  in  IK67. 

LAURENT,  FRANCOIS  (1810-1887},  lUl^ian  hi:>lorian  and 
jurix.onsult,  was  born  at  Luxemburg  on  Uh  sih  of  July  1810. 
He  held  a  high  appointment  in  the  mini^lry  of  justice  fur  some 
time  before  he  became  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university 
of^Cbaat  ia  iHafL  His  advocMy  of  Iibctal.aBd  aoU-clerical 
both  fiom  bb  diair  and  la  lb*  pim  nadt  him  bitter 
but  he  retaiood  hit  poaitioo  until  his  death  oa  the  titV 
of  Fcbrtury  1887.  He  treated  the  relations  of  church  and  state 
in  L'£.tfitt  tl  I'Hat  (Brusieb,  3  vols ,  1S5S-186J;  ncv  :irnJ 
revised  edition,  1865),  and  the  same  subject  occupied  a  l.itga 
pro|>oruijn  of  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his  chief  h^sSurical  work, 
tjtuUi  sur  ihtituirc  dc  l'hum<:itiU  (Ghent  and  Uruiscls,  1855- 
I.S70),  Alinh  arou:,e'l  ronviderable  interest  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Belgium.  His  fame  .is  a  lawyer  rests  on  his  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  Code  KapolC-oti  in  his  Priiuipes  de  droit  dtU 
(Brussels,  ii  vols.,  1869-1878),  and  bis  Droit  titU  iaUriuUiamct 
(Brussels,  S  vols.,  i8te-t88i).  He  was  charzcd  ia  Itj^  by  tb* 
miniater  of  jualioa  vnth  the  piepaiatiaii  «[  a  Rpail  «n  tb* 
propoaed  revUiMi  «f  the  civB  eodc:  BaMci  bb  aatl<ler{cd 
pamphlets  his  nanor  writJa|>  include  much  dfaoMioa  at  aodd 
questions,  of  the  organuatioQ  of  savings  banks,  asjrtumt,  ftc, 
.ini)  he  four.i!c<l  the  SxifU  CaUitr  for  the  e nci •iir.icenirnt  of 
thrift  among  the  working  classes.  With  Gu'.l.ivc  Callicr,  whose 
funeral  in  iS6j  was  made  the  occasion  uf  a  displ.iy  of  clerical 
intolerance.  Laurent  had  much  in  common,  and  the  eRorta 
of  the  society  were  directed  I*  lb*  cpiitiaaatlMl  ef  CaUfef^ 
phiiaothropic  acheaic*. 

For  a  OHafltl*  irt  of  Ma  wwbib  «•  G.  KaaiacK  aOf MfrafM 
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LAURENTIHA,  VIA-^LAURIA,  ROGER  DE 


•as 


LAURENTIMA,  VIA.  an  andrat  road  of  Italy,  kading  sotHb- 
waid&  fri/in  Ronic.  The  question  of  llic  r.onicni lalurc  of  the 
group  oi  roada  between  Ihc  \  ia  Ardcalina  and  ihc  Via  Oitiiii!.is  is 
somewhat  ditficull,  and  much  dc(KnJs  un  ihc  view  taken  ai  to 
the  site  of  Laurentum.  It  scctns  prubabic,  however,  that  the 
Via  Laurcnlina  proper  is  ihjt  which  leJ  out  of  the  Porta  Ardta- 
tina  of  tlK  Aurdian  wall  and  went  direct  lo  Tur  Talcrno,  white 
the  road  bnuKhing  from  the  Via  Ostieik&is  at  the  third  mile,  and 
Irariii^  put  DcciLao  to  Lavinium  (Praiica),  which  ciMSM  the 
oUmi  iMd  at  lii^  angles  not  far  from  its  destination  (tb» 
ipiOi  SkW.  and.  that  to  Lavinium  S.E.> 
Sm  mtmime*  bt  cdkd  Lavfnatis,  though  thii  nana 
MC  aonv  ift  Midcnt  times.  On  this  Latter  road,  beyond 
,  two  odlestones,  one  of  Tiberius,  the  other  of  Maxcntius, 
each  bearing  the  numlx-r  ii,  have  Uen  fuund;  and  farther  on, 
at  Capocotta,  traces  of  aniicni  buildings,  and  an  important 
s».(in!v.hral  inscriptian  of  a  Jewish  ruler  of  a  m  njf;  jgue  have 
come  to  light.  Thai  the  Via  Laurcntina  was  near  tlic  Via 
Afrtralina  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  same  contractor  was 
nspOBSibk  for  both  roads.  Laurentum  was  aUo  arcessibie  by 
a  branch  from  the  Via  Osliensis  at  the  eighth  mile  (al  Mala(cdc) 
CMd  fMriaae^  Ihc  wyal  buntiaf-lofli^  whkh  is 
[  vMi  tlM  aadnl  Agtr  Spfamiw  Gb  vhkiii  Scitiia  tells 
•a,  waa  attuatcd  the  Pomona!  or  aacicd  pom  «f  IVwwia)  and 
vhich  tatar  belonged  to  Marius. 
See  R.  Lanciani  in  articles  quoted  under  Lavimuu.  (T.  As.) 
lAUHnmUS,  PAUL  (i554-i6}4).  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bora  on  the  joth  of  March  1554  at  OlKr  Wicrau,  where  his 
of  the  same  namea,  was  pastor.  From  a  school  at 
su  he  entered  (157J)  tlie  nlvetsily  of  Leipzig,  graduating 
tsn.  In  1S78  he  bccama  nctor  •!  the  Martia  school  at 
mtfiiiwli;  in  1583  ha  «■>  tffttaud  ttmah  picacber  at 
yiaif  liVaihMt,  had  1»  i|M  iMiiiiilniniliiiH  u  Oriaiiz. 
Om  tte  aotk  of  Oeiotar  tsw  In  t«ah  M  ^'k><">*«  in  tbeaiocy 
at  Jcr.i,  his  thesis  on  the  SymMum  Alhanasii  (iS97)i  l(>hung 
him  similar  honours  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig.  He  was 
promoted  {1605)  to  l)c  p.islor  and  superintendent  at  Drt'dtn, 
and  transferred  (1616)  to  ihc  superintendence-  at  Meissen,  where 
he  died  on  ihr  J4th  of  February  16.4  Hii  works  cotisi^t  chiefly 
of  commentaries  and  expository  discourses  on  prophetic  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  paru  of  the  Pnlter,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  history  of  the  Passion.  In  two  antiOM  ha  GOnpared 
Luther  to  Elijah.  Besides  theological  wofha  ha  was  tht  author 
•f  a  Spieikti»i»  Cntmtnotogitum  (i6i>). 

The  owin  aatbority  it  C.  Schlescl.  the  hittorian  of  the  Dmdon 
HMiiMaadtMa  (Itenb  aammariMd  by  H.  W.  Roterroumi.  m  the 
9£bmifMim3utet,Cd€hrtem.Ltxiam (1730).      (A.  Co.*) 

LABIU  dJOM  M  UUA)  Man  SB  OL  itoc)^  adnml 
•f  Angon  and  Sidljr,  ^ra»  lha  matt  fnaSmuA  Affnt  in  tha 

■ami  war  which  aroMr  directly  from  the  Sicilian  Vcapcra, 
llalhing  is  really  known  of  his  life  before  he  was  named  admiral 
hi  (383.  His  father  was  a  supfKirtcr  of  tl.i;  Hohctistauft  n,  and 
his  mother  came  to  Spain  with  Costanza,  the  (J.iughiir  1 1  .Man- 
fred of  Bcneventum,  when  s.hc  married  Peter,  tlic  ch!i-^t  son  and 
heir  of  James  the  Conqueror  of  Aragon.  According  to  one 
accotmt  Bella  of  Lauria,  the  adnural's  mother,  bad  been  the 
foster  mother  of  Costansa.  Roger,  who  accompanied  his  mot  her, 
was  bred  at  the  court  of  Aragon  and  endowed  with  lands  in 
,  Ungdom  of  Vakncaa.  When  the  nusrule 
I  tefMA  iMndi  foUowoa  had  pNdacad  the  famous 
icveh  knora  aa  the  Sfeiliaa  Vc^iaa  hi  ttSa,  Esf*  de  lUwdn 
accompanied  King  Prter  in.  of  Angea  oa  the  opeditlM  aMcft 
under  the  cover  of  an  attack  on  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Tiuda 
was  designetl  to  be  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  aD  or 
at  least  part  of  the  Hohcnstiufcn  dominions  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  which  the  king  tlaimc  i  by  right  of  his  wife  as  the  hoiro5.i 
of  Manfred.  In  ij.'j.  when  the  island  had  put  itself  under  tlie 
^totaction  tA  Peter  III.  and  had  crowned  him  king,  he  gave  the 
•Mnnaadal  his  fleet  to  Roger  deLanria.  The  commission  speaks 
af  Uaa  hi  the  nost  lattdatory  termi^  bul  lukca  no  reference  to 
'  aervicca. 

Caltti^nliati  in 


ijoj,  Roger  de  Lauria  was  (he  ever  victorious  leader  of  fleets 

in  the  service  of  Aragon,  l)o;h  in  the  waters  of  southern  Italy 
and  un  the  coast  of  Caiakinia.  In  ihe  year  of  his  appointment 
he  defeated  a  French  naval  force  in  the  service  of  Charles  of 
.Anjciu,  of!  Malta.  The  main  object  before  him  was  to  repel 
the  eti  tt:,  uf  the  Angevine  party  to  reconquer  Sicily  and  then 
to  carry  the  war  into  their  dominions  in  Naples.  Although 
Roger  de  Lauria  did  Ihddcnia!  lighting  on  shore,  he  was  at 
much  a  naval  o6ic«r  aa  «|y  jaodera  adndcal,  and  hit  vktoiM 
wet«  wail  by  good  Bo«jMeawib« and  bjr^iKjiriiMSi  ThnCktalaa 
Myiadfon/oa  whkh  Iks  Skitamnn  muhMk  tMB  in  a  state 
of  high  «d  intelligtat  aflkicnqr.  ttatUcb  raied  not  an  merely 
hoarding,  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  as  the  French  forces  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  did,  but  on  the  use  of  the  ram,  and  of  the 
powerful  tr' biiws  u-jcd  !>>  the  Catalans  eiihcr  by  hand  or,  in 
case  of  the  larger  oacs,  niuunted  un  Ihe  bulwarks,  with  great 
skilL  The  contlicl  was  in  fact  the  equivalent  on  the  water  of 
the  battles  between  the  Fngli^h  bowmen  and  tlic  disorderly 
chivalry  of  France  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  In  11^  Roger 
defeated  the  Angevine  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  taking  prisoner 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  Charles  of  Salerno,  who  ranaincd  a 
priMBsr  in  iht  hnnda  oC  tha  Aatgnnoa  in  Sio^if*  and  later  in 
Spain,  In- yMMk  In  t«ls  fc«i^  M  tie  cMit  «r  CunhNdn 
one  of  the  most  brilliani  CHnptigna  in  aH  naval  Ustaiy.  Tin 
French  king  Philippe  k  HanO  had  invaded  Catatonia  with 
a  large  army  to  which  the  pope  gave  the  character  of  crusaders, 
in  order  to  support  his  cousin  of  Anjou  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Aragonesc.  The  king,  Peter  III.,  had  ofifendcd  his  nobles  by 
his  vigorous  exercise  uf  the  royal  authority,  and  received  hate 
support  from  tlum,  but  the  outrages  per[>etrated  by  the  French 
mvadcrs  raised  the  towns  and  country  against  them.  The  in- 
vadcrs  advanced  slowly,  taking  the  obstinately  defended  towns 
one  by  one,  and  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number 
of  allies,  who  «W(  ftationcd  in  squadrons  along  the  coast,  and 
who  benagbt  ilnRa  wd  pioviiiona  from  Kaibiwna  and  Aiguaa 
Mortan,  They  idicd  hi  fKt  wha^y  Heir  Aatt  far  theii 
existence.  A  shcckmIhI  idow  struck  at  that  would  Jbnce  them 
10  retreat.  Ring  Peter  was  compelled  to  tiik  Sicity  for  a  time, 
and  he  recalled  Roger  dc  Lauria  from  Palermo  to  the  coast  of 
Catalonia.  1  he  admiral  reached  Barcelona  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  was  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  Fromh.  He  saw  that 
if  he  could  break  the  centre  of  their  line  of  squadrons,  stretched 
as  it  was  w  f.ir  that  its  general  superiority  of  numbers  was  lost 
in  the  attempt  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  coast,  he  could  then 
dispose  of  the  extremities  in  detaiL  On  the  nighl  of  the  91  h  uf 
September  he  fell  on  the  central  squadron  of  the  French  fleet 
near  the  Hormigas.   The  Catalan  and  Sicilian  squadrons  doubled 


thii  «bnt  fonmid  tfll  lha 


«M  tha  and  nf  tha  aacaaio^  liacb  «nd  liy  A  vigBiviM  amplqgBint 
«l  tip  lanw  M  MM  « ty  dw  dflrtiucthw  iboBW  af  Ml*  frwk 
the  croM-baws,  which  cleared  tlw  dcdoi  of  tha  Itand^  faaacd 
a  complete  victory.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  waa  Ccdfanred.  aa 

usually  in  medieval  naval  wars,  by  a  wholesale  massacre.  Roger 
then  nude  for  Kusas,  and  tempted  cmt  the  French  squadron 
st.jtioiied  till  re  by  approachijig  under  French  colours.  In  the 
ii|ieii  !l  was  beaten  in  its  turn.  The  result  was  the  rapture  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  stores  collected  there  by  Kir.g  I  liil,p()e  for 
the  support  of  his  army.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  amid  sufferings  from  hunger,  and  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  CaUlaa  mountaineers,  by  which  his  army  was  nearly 
annihilated.  This  campaifft,  which  was  foUoved  up  by  dest  rucw 
liva  atfiukn  m  tha  Fnach  cnaal.  mwad  Cainlonia  from  the 
bnniders,  aid  eonplctdy  nlwd  the  Ftcnch  naval  power  for 
the  time  being.  No  medieval  admiral  of  any  nation  divbyed 
an  equal  rombhiation  of  intellect  and  energy,  and  MM  of 
modem  times  has  surpassed  it .  The  work  had  been  so  cffoctvally 
done  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia  that  Roger  dc  Lauria  was  able 
lo  return  to  Sii  ily,  and  resume  his  cemtnand  in  the  struggle  of 
Aragonese  and  Angevine  lo  gain,  or  to  hold,  the  possession  of 
Maples. 

He  maintained  his  reputation  and  was  uniformly  succcwful 
in  his  battles  at  sea.  but  they  were  not  always  fought  for  the 

cf  Sicily.  Ihe  death  «<  iMcr  UL  ia  m86  and  of  Ma 
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ctil(-st  son  Alphnnso  in  the  (olbwin);  ytm  cmtitcd  a  divlaion among 
tS  ■  -  iTilx-rs  of  ihc  house  o(  Aragon.  The  new  king.  Janus, 
woulii  have  given  up  SiHljf  to  the  An(fcvir>p  line  with  which 
hf  miilc  jH.icc  and  alliann.-,  but  his  youiigfr  brolhor  Kadriquc 
accepted  the  cruwn  odctcd  him  by  ilie  btciliaus,  and  fought 
for  hii  own  hand  against  both  the  Angcvinca  and  his  Knior. 
KiRg  jMncs  tried  to  force  him  to  sofamMw  without  auccess. 
■egW^  Lauria  adhered  for  a  lime  u»  Pairfq^Ke,  but  his  arrogant 
IMlpv  tMNk  Mm  m  lM«l«mM»  WtVWMT,  Mid  ka  tipptan, 
■wfcover,  i«  hatve  thooghi  itai  he  «m  bMnd  i»«lMy  ttw  \la§ 
«f  katotL  nk  bfce  otntn  la  Vdndi  p««  Hm  * 
reason  for  not  offending'  that  sovereign,  Hi  tSertfcee  Irft 
Fadriqiic.  >*h<)  c-onliscatctl  Mi  cslalos  in  Sicily  and  put  one  of 
bis  nej>hcw»  to  dwlh  as.  a  traitor,  lor  this  Kopcr  dc  Lauria 
took  a  ferocious  revenge  In  two  lucce-^slve  victoriM  at  sfi  over 
the  Sidlisinis.  When  the  war,  which  liad  become  a  ravening  of 
*iM  f)casi«i,  was  at  !a't  cndc<l  by  the  peace  of  Calaiabcllola, 
Rocrr  (li-  Lauri.i  riiired  to  Valencia,  where  he  died  on  the 
of  January  i  joj;,  and  was  Iwried,  by  his  esprcai  orders,  in  the 
dwrch  el  Santas  Creus,  a  now  deserted  monastery  of  the  Cister- 
4liaM,  M  dte  feet  of  his  old  master  Peter  III.  In  his  ferocity, 
ad  Ml  MMliiuifM  ei  kyiky  to  hit  feudd  loitt  with  attcc 
mat  «r  fon^  to  dl  oHhor  mm,  Hutu  hchnpd  to  lb  age. 
A»  a  eqttiin  he  was  far  abo««  Ml  UNUcmpuuritt  Add  Ml 
•MOMora  for  many  generations. 

Signor  Araari's  Cutrra  dtt  Vei^o  Sieiliamo  gives  a  genera)  pkture 
of  ihess  wars,  but  the  portrait  of  Roeer  de  Laurie  mutt  be  «owght  in 
the  CkronuU  <A  Catalan  Ramon  dc  Muntam  r  whokr.i  w  him  and 
•ra*  formed  in  his  xHiiol.  There  ii  a  very  f  lir  an  I  "  d.vu- 
mentcd"  acrounl  of  tbe  masterly  campatgn  of  1185  in  Charlc<  fU-  la 
9aniuiti:'*Uutoirt4tUman»tSrai^/»iu.  \.  189  117.         (D.  tl.) 

LAORIA*  or  LoriA.  a  dty  of  Basilicata,  Itaiy,  in  tbe  province 
of  PotcMt,  dtntoi  near  the  borders  of  Calabiia,  7)  m.  by  road 
S.  «(  laiwiniii  Pop.  (tQoi)  le^TO.  U  it  a  walled  town  oa 
Ibeiucp  aide  ol  a  hitl  whh  anaikerpoftlM  la  tlMphia  tadaw, 
it»i  IL  dwve  sea  level.  Th«  cailla  waa  tba  MrtAflaca  of 
Katitera  d  Loria,  the  great  ItaOaa  adndrri  af  the  tslli  aoilafy. 
Hwat  dMtfwyadbythe  jwaA  ander  Mass6na  in  1S06. 

LAVRm.  MR  WltFRID  (1841-  ),  Canadian  statesman, 
was  born  cm  llit  jolh  of  Novenilwr  if4i,  at  St  I. in  in  the  provinic 
of  (JuetK^.  The  child  of  French  Roman  Catliolic  (jarcnis,  he 
attended  the  elementary  school  of  his  native  parish  and  for  eight 
or  nine  motuhs  was  a  pupil  of  the  Troie^ianl  elemeni.irv  srfiool 
at  New  Glasgow  in  order  to  learn  Kn^llsh;  his  association  with 
the  Presbyterian  family  with  whom  he  lived  daring  thia  period 
had  a  permanent  influence  on  his  mind.  At  twvlve  jfcaia  at  age 
he  aiilciad  L*AMflflBptkitt  ooHc^t  ood  wia  thcia  tot  aevaa  ]^iars. 
th*  tnllifi.  mo  aa  the  aaeeadaty  aAoob  la  Qaafatc  then  awil- 
aMa  fcr  laaai  Chthrifc^  wai  aadtt  Jiatt  iwrhtfidlfat  iwwtal. 
Oto1ea«lai  It  he  cotciad  a  hiw  offlca  at  Maatfcal  aad  lodk  the 
law  course  at  McCill  University.  At  graduation  be  delivered 
Ihc  valedictory  address  for  hi<i  (la'i<;.  This,  like  so  many  of  his 
laur  utliranct5,  rlo^d  with  an  appeal  for  Fympalhy  and  union 
lM:lwrcn  the  French  and  F-nRh'^h  races  as  the  wcret  of  the  future 
(<f  Canada,  lie  began  to  practise  law  in  Montreal,  bat  owing  to 
iii  health  soon  removed  to  Athabtiska,  where  he  opened  a  law 
office  and  undertook  also  to  edit  Le  Diffichenr,  a  newspaper  then 
on  ttie  eve  of  collapse.  At  Athabaska,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
'  iperior  cotirts  of  Quebec,  the  population  of  the  district  was  fairly 
divided  bctwaca  Facnch-  aad  B^jUk  ipfaMnt  paopkb  and 
laurier^  canw  wai  tuNbobteAy  lnincMtd  hy  hli  eoaataaa 
aiK>ditIen  with  Ea^HdNpaaUnf  wo^  aad  Ui  iaiiaalo 
trqualntanc«  wffh  their  viaas  aad  anadaaa. 

Wli-le  at  Montreal  fic  had  joined  the  Institut  Canadirn,  a 
literary  and  wieiitific  society  which,  owing  to  it4  libtral  dis- 
ei;<-ion5  and  the  fact  that  certain  liooks  Upon  its  9hclvc<i  were 
on  the  Index  tspu'i  •.lornts,  w.as  linally  condemned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities.  Dff'khfur  v^as  an  organ  of  extreme 
French  sentiment,  opposed  10  confedctatioA,  and  abo  uodcr 
accl(3».isiical  censure.  One  of  its  few  surviving  copies  contains 
as  artkie  by  Lauricr  of^iosing  confederation  as  a  scheme 
designed  in  the  inicmt  of  the  English  colonics  in  North  Amcrice, 
«Bd eaitaia  to ptovo tha toMh a( tha FMndiiaaa aad  lha nda 


of  Lower  Canada.  The  Liberals  of  Quebec  undi-T  di  e  Ir  1  Icrsh  p 
ol  -Sir  Anioinc  Dorion  were  hosiHc  to  contedcrj'inri,  1  r  11  h-;i-i  i  > 
the  terms  of  union  aRrt-cfl  upon  at  the  Quebec  coiiltteiur,  atid 
Laurier  in  editorials  and  speeches  maintained  the  position  of 
Donon  and  his  allies.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  Quebec  legislaiuit 
in  1871,  and  his  fitst  speech  in  the  provincial  assembly  excited 
great  interest,  on  account  of  its  literary  qaaBtka  and  the  atltao* 
tive  manner  and  kigical  method  of  the  spiakCT.  He  was  not  hM 

<lNladbii>r4.  D«ib«hlafiM(twiayaantaihefhdaMlpaino' 
meni  hie  chief  speeches  were  made  hi  defence  of  RM  and  the 

FMneb  halfbreeds  who  were  concerned  in  the  Red  River  rebelNoa, 
and  on  l'i«al  (|  j»-stioiis.  Sir  John  Macdonald.  thi  n  in  op|>cKition, 
had  eommitted  his  parly  to  a  protect ioni.st  policv,  and  Lauricr. 
noiwiihhi  indins  that  the  Liberal  party  stood  for  a  low  tariti 
avowed  him<;<-lf  to  be  "  a  medernlc  f<roie\iioiiist."  He  declared 
that  if  he  were  in  Cireai  lUilain  he  would  Ik-  a  free  trader,  but 
that  free  trade  or  protection  must  be  applied  according  to  the 
necessities  of  a  country,  and  that  which  protection  ncttsaarily 
involved  tuatlon  it  Wki  the  price  a  yowaf  aad  vigefoaa  aatkii 
must  pay  (ar  iiB  de«elepiacai.  tat  the  Uhcral  nawwuat,  to 
whkh  LMoiar  was  admitted  «a  aMttar  af  talaad  aiaawa  ii 
tBti,  aiade  oaly  a  dight  liii  ibmh  io  4atiei,  tiWnt  iho  geaiidl 
tariff  from  is%  to  i7j%;'aad  afdoA  the  political  Judpncal 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  George  Brown, 
Laurier  and  other  of  the  more  inrtucntial  leaders  of  ihe  ;Mr1>  , 
it  aiihcrcd  to  a  low  lariil  pl^Uorm.  la  ibc  byc-elcctiim  which 
followed  l-^uner's  admtssion  to  the  cabinet  he  was  defeated— 
the  only  i«erional  defeat  he  ever  Sustained,  but  a  few  vceks 
later  he  was  returned  for  Quel>cc  luut,  a  constiluency  which  he 
held  ihencelonb  by  enormous  ina>oriuea.  ia  1^7^  his  t>art  y  v,cai 
out  of  ofhcc  and  Sir  John  Macdooald  cotctcd  upon  a  long  tcrai 
of  power,  with  pnamiaa  a»  tba  chid  iaatoia  of  Ma  pali«y»  M 
which  waa  afniwaidi  addai  tha  eaMtradloi  at  iha  Cwwdtoa 
ladfic  oftwajr 

After  tha  deled  af  tha  Machewdr  wwnuaeat.  Taarfir  att 

In  Pariiament  as  the  leader  of  the  Qudiec  Liberals  and  first 
lieutenant  to  the  Hon  Edward  Blake,  who  succeeded  Mackeiuiie 
iti  the  leadership  of  the  party.  Uewas  associated  with  lUake  in 
his  sustained  opposi'.ion  to  hifh  tariff,  and  10  the  Conservative 
plan  for  the  construction  oi  the  Canadian  Tacitic  railway,  and 
was  a  cottSpKuo<n  iigure  in  the  long  strug:{;lc  bctwccti  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  the  leaders  of  ihc  Li)>cral  party  to  »ciilc  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  tbe  kgiblative 
rights  of  the  provinces  usider  the  const  itutieB.  .  Be  eaa  (oeced 
also  to  mainialn  a  long  conflict  with  the  dttaanoatane  dcroena 
of  the  Remaa  Catholic  church  in  Qiodtoe,  whtdl  {or  many  ycaia 
had  a  dMr  MrUnf  aDlMce  with  the  Caaianilha  ^dhWaaa 
af  tha  pMMdaca  aad  aean  anpioyed  ^idtad  teafde*  IB  aider 

to  detach  votes  from  the  Liberal  party.  Notwithstanding  that 
Quebec  was  almost  solidly  Roman  Catholic  the  Rouges  sternly 
resisted  clerical  pressure;  they  appcaK-d  to  the  courts  and  had 
certain  elect  ions  voideil  on  the  ground  of  undue  dcrical  inllwcncc. 
arui  at  lenpth  persiiadoil  the  pope  to  send  out  a  d- Iimi  ti."> 
Canada,  through  whose  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  tiie  ahuscs 
were  checked  and  the  7.eal  of  the  ultramontane^  restrained 

In  1M7,  upon  the  resignation  of  Blake  on  tbe  ground  of  ill> 
hedth,  Laurier  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  he 
aad  aiaay  d  the  Mia  iwflnftial  omb  ia  the  paity  dedMMl 
thawtdda  at tha|iia<iaedhn  aewaathaltftaadiOaaadlait 
to  lead  a  McmI  party  fti  C3MHda  aiaea  aenfcdcratiea.  Apait 
tnu  tha  aaiaid  fair  that  ha  wodd  anose  prejutfia  hi  th« 
EngKsh-spc.ib'ni;  provinces,  Ihe  s<'Cond  Rid  rebdUon  was  then 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  fierce  natiotialkt  agitatjon 
which  Kiel's  execution  had  excited  in  Quebec  had  hardly  sub- 
sided I.auricr  could  hardly  have  come  to  the  leadership  at  a 
more  inopportune  moment,  and  probably  he  *i  ■  i.l  rmi  have 
accepted  iheotTiceat  ail  if  be  bad  not  believed  thai  Blake  coulai 
V>c  ficrsuarled  to  resume  the  leadcnbip  when  hit  hedth  was 
restored.  But  frooi  the  fira  he  won  great  popularity  even  in  Ihc 
Enijliah-qicaking  provinces,  and  showed  umisual  capacity  fof 
iMiaaldp   Ilia  paity  ««a  beataa  in  tha  fiat  feaMi  aiaciga 
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bdd  after  be  became  leader  (1S91),  but  even  with  its  policy  of 
uarcstricted  reciprocity  with  tbe  United  States,  and  with  Sir 
John  Macdonald  still  at  the  bead  of  tbe  CoitMrvativc  pirty,  it 
was  beaten  by  only  a  tmall  majority.  Five  years  Liter,  with 
omtiicMd  reciprodty  iwlfiited  to  the  background,  and  with 
a  phtfona  which  deoiaaded  tariil  revisoa  so  adjtisied  as  not  to 

■aaaoe  daripMd  to  aotan  ia  Maaitaba  tlKifpaiiM  «f  Soinan 
CathoHc  achaola  vhkh  the  proviacial  loverontnt  hat  Adhhed, 

Laurier  carried  the  country,  and  in  July  i8q6  ht  was  caDed  by 

Lord  Aberdeen,  then  governor-general,  to  (orni  a  government, 

He  was  the  first  French-Canadian  to  oLUupy  tlit-  oi;itc  of 
premier;  and  his  personal  mprcmacy  w.is  -.hossn  !  >  Ins.  long 
continuance  in  power.  During  the  years  from  1S96  to  1910,  be 
came  to  bold  a  position  within  the  British  Empire  which  was 
m  its  way  unique,  and  in  this  period  be  had  seen  Canadian 
prosperity  advance  progreHively  by  leap*  and  bounds.  Tbe 
cUai  IsaUMa^  Jm  wlaunstraiioB  mn  tht  fiical  pntannca 

Ubria,  tb«  dnwffh  of  Canadian  oaalinfenta  to  South  Africa 
ttdag  the  Bocc  war,  the  ooatract  with  the  Grand  Trunk  raflway 

for  tbe  construction  of  a  second  traniconlincntal  roaJ  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  assumption  by  Canada  of  ihc  imperial 
fortrcbbfi,  a;  Halifax  and  Lsiiuimault.  the  appoiatment  of  a 
Icdetal  railway  commission  with  power  to  rrKulatc  frciRhl  tharRcs. 
eiprcas  rates  and  telephone  rates,  and  the  relations  )jet\veen 
W^Mtmg  COOipanica.  the  reduaioo  of  the  posial  rate  to  Great 
MlaiB  bom  s  cwU  to  a  tenta  and  of  the  domestic  rate  from 
}  cvBU  to  ooBMkaaMbataiitialcaMiSwtkNi  to  the  Pacific  cable, 
a  pcactiial  Md  BMBitHHB  paKff  of  aettloineirt  and  devdopment 
k  tka  Will—  mMmtm,  il»  ditWoa  ot^tte  Nonh-Weit 
tiBitaiieB  Into  the  ibwvImw  of  AlbcRO  and  Saakatchavaa  and 
tfceenactnwnt  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  them  proviadal 
status,  and  finally  (1910),  a  tariff  arrangement  with  the  United 
Sintri,  which,  if  not  all  that  Canziiia  miKht  claim  in  the  way  of 
rccijirocity,  showed  how  cm  'rely  the  coutm:  of  events  had  changed 
Ike  li.il.incc  of  commcrci.il  interests  in  North  America. 

Laurier  made  his  first  visit  to  Great  Britain  on  the  occasion 
of  Qticea  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee  (1897),  when  he  received 
tbe  grand  cronof  tbe  Bath;  he  then  secured  the  dannwdation  of 
the  Belgian  and  German  tmtiies  and  thus  elMlMi  for  the 
eriaoiB.tbo  ligitt  to  nalw  imfitealU  tndo  anaapnaMli  «ith 
theowtbaituontry.  WapaneadltyMdan  |m  imfil  hiUMtm 
in  Omi  BritaiB  and  also  fai  France,  which  ha  vUted  Mel*  his 
man  to  Canada.  His  strong  facial  resembUnce  botk  fo  Lord 
Beaconsfield  .ind  to  Sir  Jahn  M.inlon.iSd  marked  him  out  in  the 
public  eye,  and  he  captnrcii  attention  l)y  his  charm  of  manner, 
fine  command  of  scholarly  Knplish  and  genuine  elo<iucnce 
Some  of  his  sp<«chcs  in  Great  Uriiain.  coming  .is  they  liiil  from 
&  FrcrKh-Canadian,  and  reve.ilin;;  delicate  appreciation  of 
British  sentiment  and  thorough  comprehension  of  tbe  genius  of 
British  inatkutions,  excited  great  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
lAfle  on*  «•  VHO  iBapaaaioDed  speeches  in  the  Canadian  parlia- 
■ni  dMlBf  tlK  Beer  war  pnfamadly  inlhienced  opinion  in 
Qwite  and  had  a  pronouaetdoBeet  IhiBiii^ioat  ttaoeaqpin. 

A  *tlfal  party-leader,  Littiler  kept  fiMB  the  tnt  net  only 
the  affection  of  his  political  friends  but  tbe  tespect  of  his 
opponents;  while  enforcing  the  orderly  conduct  of  public 
business,  he  was  careful  as  first  minister  to  maint.iin  the  dignity 
of  p.»rliamcnl.  In  ofikc  he  proved  more  of  an  opportuniM  th.in 
his  career  in  opposition  wuulii  have  indicated,  but  his  political 
courage  and  personal  integrity  remaine<l  beyond  suspicion. 
His  jealousy  for  the  political  autonomy  of  Canada  was  noticeable 
iU>  althnde  at  the  Colooial  coofcfcnce  held  at  the  time  of 
llvgElMrd1icawMlta.HidaM(kedil-hbdlplHnaUc  dcaUngs 
•"lUiifci  ■nihil  iwdiiiij  But  heatmwkrayaRpathetkrdat  ions 
ImmSlb  Cknadiui  and  impaW  auhorflfca,  and'  favoured 
tferal  Ic^slative  and  fiscal  co-operation  between  the  two 
••ohtries.  He  strove  also  for  good  relations  between  the  two 
•tea  in  Can.idi,  and  lielween  C'.uiada  and  the  United  Slates 
AlUbMgh  Iw  was  classed  in  Canada  as  a  Liberal,  his  tendencies 


an  individualist  rather  than  a  collcctivist,  he  opposed  the 
intrusion  of  the  state  into  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise,  and 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  state  operation 
of  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephooes,  or  with  any  kindred 
proposal  looking  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  obligations  of  the 
central  gownascot. 

l!ini.ioc.«ArilY.— |.  S.  WillivDn,  .Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Ik* 
Libfral  I'o'ly,  a  ;/  //I'.'.iry  (Toronto,  KJi^VI;  L.  O.  Dj\i<U 

Ltxurur  e!  san  Ifmj's  (.Muntrc.il,  iQ'jS);  set-  aUo  ifcnri  Moreaii,  Str 
WiJfrtd  Laurter,  Prrmier  Miniitre  du  Canada  (I'ari",  HXT,  ;  .ir.d  ihc 
coUretion  of  l.aurier'»  Kpccchcs  from  1871  to  1B90.  compil-  d  l.v  I  Iric 
Barthc  {Quebec,  I89<j),  (J.  S  W  / 

LAURISTON.  JACQUES  ALEXANDRE  BERNARD  LAW, 
Marquis  de  (1768-18:8),  French  soMicr  nm!  diplomatist,  was 
the  son  of  Jacques  Francois  Law  de  Lauriston  (1724-1755),  a 
general  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  was  bora  at  POndicberry 
on  the  ist  of  Febiuatjr  176&  He  ofatainad  Ma  first  coramisaioB 
about  1786,  served  mtik  Iho  attilkqr  add  oa  the  staff  in  the 
mmMar  Kowoltitionaiy  fiwiiftigfti  and  bagnBC  hiliadier  oi 
vtBleiy  fai  1795.  Kedgnit  hi  vnl^  ho  imhMiight.lbndt  into 
the  aerako  in  1800  aa  aide-docamp  to  Napoleon,  with  whom 
as  a  cadet  Lauriston  had  been  on  friendly  terms.  In  the  yesM 
immediately  precc<!inf;  the  fir^t  empire  I.auristnn  wa?  succes- 
sively director  of  the  Lc  terc  arliiliry  school  .ind  special  envoy 
to  Denmark,  and  he  »as  selerted  to  convey  to  Cngland  the  rati* 
lication  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  (iSo)).  In  1805,  having  risen  to 
the  rank,  of  general  of  division,  he  took  part  in  the  war  against 
Austria. ,  He  occupied  Venke  and  Raguaa  in  t.So6,  was  nadi 
govcnior-ceaeral  of  Venice  ia  1807,  took  part  in  the  EflM 
negotiations  of  1808,  wu  nnule  a  oouat,  iamd  with  the  enipcmt 
in  Spain  in  1808-1809  and  hdd  oonnMBdi  ondeeitko  vicaMf 
rugiine  Beanhamaia  hi  the  liiHan  cMpi%B  ind  the  hdennoe 
to  Wcnnnhithemaoyenr.  Atthohaitleor  WignunhofiaM> 
mended  lhegnaidait8lefyinthefanMMia'*artilinypfeparatloa'* 
which  decided  the  battle.  In  181 1  he  waa  made  ambassador  to 
Kusii.i,  in  1S12  he  held  a  command  in  the  Grjnde  Armfe  and 
won  diiiinction  by  his  firmness  in  covering  the  retreat  from 
Mo'^cow.  He  commamled  the  V.  army  corps  nt  l,u;,ren  and 
Uautzen  and  the  V.  and  XI.  in  the  autumn  campaign,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Leipzig.  He  was  held  a  jwiaoner  of  war  vmtA  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  then  joined  Leak  XVIIL,  tO  adKMI  ht  TCOMbial 
taitWal  ia  the  Unadted  Dnya.  Hia  mmA  ma  n  aeat  hi  th« 
hoaatof  pien«ida«MuntadhilhaNynlfHnL  IntSi7ho 
waaci«a«taHHqibfBdlait«s)MnMlatItanM«.  DartKgtho 
SpanMh  fnv  h*  coiBRiadid  e«va  wfcldi  hoiegiid  Mid  totik 
Pamplona.   He  died  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  June  iR;8. 

LAORIUM  (AaifHOf,  mod.  EaCASTtRi),  a  mining  town  nl 
.Attica,  Greece,  famous  for  the  silver  mines  which  were  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Athenian  <;ta!e.  and  were 
cmpli.>>e<l  for  coinage.  After  the  battle  of  M.ir.Aihon,  Ther-i- 
stocles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  devote  the  revenue  derived 
frotn  the  mines  to  shipbuilding,  an<l  thus  lai<l  the  foundation  of 
the  Atlwman  naval  power,  and  made  possible  the  victory  of 
Salamis.  Tbe  mines,  which  were  the  property  of  tho  aUM^ 
wcreaaidlyiaimdontiernceitaiBiaedinm  and  a  peiceatagi 
On  the  wandng;  Awe  Mear  wu  orfioively  empk^rod.  IV 
wards  the  end  of  the  jth  century  tbe  output  was  dimlnishedi^ 
partly  owing  to  the  Spartan  occupation  of  Dccelca.  But  tht 
mines  continued  to  be  worked,  thoufrh  Str.iho  mords  that  IS 
his  time  the  tailings  were  being  worked  over,  and  I'ausaniat 
^peak's  of  the  mines  as  a  tlifnp  of  the  pa'^t.  The  anrient  workings, 
con -idling  of  shafts  and  gillerics  for  excavating  the  ore,  and  p.ins 
•Tml  other  arrangements  for  extracting  the  metal,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  mines  are  still  worked  at  tbe  pretent  day  by  French  and 
Greek  companies,  but  mainly  far  iMd,  amngawM  aad  cadnhna. 
The  popidallon  of  the  modem  town  wu  10,007  in  1907. 

S(v  E.  ArdalHen.  "  Les  Mines  du  Laorion  dans  I'sntiooM.'*  Nix 
IxxviL  of  I  he  BiUioMpu  dn  iccltt /nnf^im  J'A  tkintt  tt  it  Kemt. 

LAVRIUH,  a  village  of  Houghton  county,  Michigan.  US  A., 
near  tbe  centre  of  Keweenaw  peninsuk,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  stale.  Pop.  (1890)  1159;  (1900)  5643,  of  whom  32S6 
mm  foii»i  hwat  fm^  idsa;  («9M>  'say*  ltb«rMdlgr 
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tiM  MlMiai  lUaie  Ud  the  Mohawk  and  Copper  Range  railways. 
It  lifeiaM«f  Ikt  noM  ptodoaive  copper  dbtrku  in  the  United 
tlaMi^aDd«iffWHlniBB<*iuchidiMlintiy.  Inwwdiatciy 
W.  «C  iMrtui  ll  tk*  teeus  Caittiatt  ud  a*d»  afM;  TW 
fO^li  WM  taati^  MMd  QtlwDet,  aai  mm  taMponted 
under  tliAt  Btme  ts  1S89,  bat  b  1895  it»  ni—  rtiiifed  by 
the  legislature  to  Laurium,  in  allusion  to  the  nrineid  wtiltb  of 
Lautium  in  Greece.  The  name  Calumet  is  now  applfed  to  the 
poet  office  in  the  viUage  of  Red  Jacket  (incorporated  187s; 
pop.  1900,  4668;  1904.  J784;  1910,  45«  1),  W.  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hccia  niliic.  aii<i  Laurium,  the  mining  i>ropcrty  and  Red 
jacket  arc  .ill  in  the  township  of  Calumet  (pop.  1904,  ttatc 
census,  }8,5S-). 

LAQEOStlNUS,  in  botany,  the  popolar  name  o(  a  common 
tM^y  evergreen  garden  sbnib  knoikn  bottnkaUy  w  Viburntim 
Ttmmt  ^tttk  ntlMr  dask>grani  tim»  Jesmln  pnte  and  flat- 

in  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  i6tb  ceatnry.  VUmmtm  bdongs 
to  the  natural  order  Caprifoliacne  and  includes  the  common 
wayfaring  tree  ( V.  Lanlana)  and  thcf^ucMcr  ro5c  ( 1',  Opulus). 

LAURVIK,  Lar%'ik  or  Laurvic,  .-i  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
Jarliberg  and  Laurvik  ami  (county),  at  the  hcati  of  a  short 
fjord  near  the  mouth  of  the  Laagcn  river,  9S  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chri.<>- 
tiania  by  the  Skien  railway.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  10,664.  It  has  various 
iadustries,  tnduduig  saw  and  planing  miUs,  shipbuilding,  glass- 
VOcks  and  factoriea  for  wood-pulpv  baneb  and  |>oiato  flour;  and 
•a  active  lade  in  exporting  timber,  ice.  wood-pulp  and  granite, 
cUefly  to  Oroat  firitaia,  and  in  importing  from  the  same  country 
coal  and  Mh.  Xl»pottto»d«pth«l  >t  to  14  iL.  taidatki 
quays.  VaoriBlkaaaitibhAnlAivMm.fomieriyaMatleiief 
the  Norwegian  fleet  and  the«aial*Ba««l  academy.  Laurv-iks 
Bad  is  a  favourite  spa,  with  mhenl  and  sulphur  springs  and 
mud-baihs. 

LAUSANNE,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud.  It  »* 
the  junction  of  the  raibNay  Imci  from  Geneva,  from  ISritR  and 
the  Simplon,  from  Fribourg  and  Ik-rn,  and  from  Vallorl>c  (for 
Paris).  A  funicular  railway  connects  the  upfxr  town  with  the 
Ctntcal  railway  station  and  with  Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lau&annc 
M  tktlake  ol  Geneva.  Lausanne  takes  its  name  from  the  Flon 
Mmoi  i«wiitg  through  it,  which  was  foimerly  caUed  Laus 
fmUl^  The  «Mcr  or  upper  portion  of  the  town  ia  built  on  the 
«mlM(j4op»«f  five  hillocha  and  in  (ha  kailom  baliwea  them. 
llfambglMitullheJoratraniCk  It  kM  A  »iettMH4«e  appear- 
ance from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  abave  which  the  cathedral 
rises  some  500  ft.,  while  from  the  town  there  is  a  fine  view  across 
the  lake  towards  the  mount  iiir^  r  f  Savoy  and  of  the  \'.il.iis. 
The  quaint  characleri&lif  s  til  ihc  lully  site  of  the  old  town  have 
largely  b«cn  destroyed  by  mo'lorn  improvements,  which  l>egan 
in  iKj6  and  were  not  quite  completed  in  1910.  The  Grand  Pont, 
designed  by  the  cantonal  engineer,  Adrien  Pichard  (1790-1841), 
was  built  1839-1844,  while  the  Barre  tM—ri  was  pierced  1851- 
1855  and  the  bridge  of  Chauderon  WtM  MU  in  1905.  The 
valleys  aad  lower  portions  of  the  towa  «ei«  gtaduatty  filled  up 
to  as  to  fom  aaerics  of  squares,  of  which  tbote  of  Ripoane  and 
of  Si  FilMtfioii  MO  Aha  focitt  Uia  latiexavw  bring  the  real  centre 
•I  tilt  lows.  TW  nflMQr*  «««  boflt  betvwn  1856  and  186a, 
while  the  opening  of  the  Slmplon  tunnel  (1906)  greatly  increased 
the  commercial  importance  of  Lausanne,  which  is  now  on  the 
great  international  !iii.'frA;iy  from  Paris  to  Milan.  From  t>Sg6 
onwar.ls  a  wlU  pl.iiimd  t^rt  of  tramways  within  the  town  was 
tou'it  rurtcd.  The  town  is  still  rapidly  extending,  espcually 
towards  the  south  aivl  west.  Since  the  day.s  of  Gibtion  (rcwdcnt 
here  for  three  periods,  1735-1758,  1763-1764  and  17S3-1793), 
whose  praises  of  the  town  have  been  often  repeated,  Lausanne 
has  become  a  favourite  place  of  residence  Ibr  foKi^icrs  (including 
wumjf  Smiiih),  nho  u*  ««adally  aundad  hf  tha  wwIIi  hi 
rtaMlitiaimU  fw  laeoBdujr  aad  Mghcr  adocatloB.  Bma  la 
(900  there  wcte ofoi  foreign  residents  (of  when  618  «anBlilUi 
•abjecU)  out  of  a  total  population  of  46,7x2  inhaWlaatg,  la 
i«0S  it  aiaa  ladtMcd  ttet  ttac  avBbm  tMid  liH 


to  10,615, 818  and  sj, 577.  ^  1709  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants 
anmbered  but  743*  and  9965  in  1803.  while  the  numbers  were 
10,515  in  i860  aiKl  33,340  in  1888.  Of  the  population  in  1900 
the  great  nuiority  was  French-speaking  (only  6627  German* 
Hwakhn  aad  ft^i  Italiia  iftiai)  aad  IMmIM  ftsAg 
SoaMalMsiai  473  jMrt* 

The  principal  buDdlng  b  the  cathedral  dnndi  (now  Protestaaft> 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  with  the  castle  occupies  the  highest 
position.  It  U  the  finest  medieval  ecclesiastical  liuiMinp  in 
Swilierland.  Karlier  buildings  Were  more  or  le^s  complelrly 
destroyed  by  lire,  but  the  present  edifice  was  consecrated  in 
1 175  by  I'ope  Gregory  X.  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  of 
Hab?.burg.  It  was  sacked  after  the  lierne^e  conquest  (1536)  and 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism,  but  many  ancient  tapestries 
and  otlwr  preciotis  objects  are  still  preserved  in  the  Hbtoiical 
Museum  at  Bern.  The  church  was  well  restored  at  great  cost 
from  1 873  onwards,  as  it  is  the  great  pride  of  the  dtiaem.  Ckiaa 
bgr  is  the  CHlH  baSt  la  tha  cu|r  ijilli  caatanr  by  dte  MdNpi» 
hier  tha  mUaca  «l  tfca  Bhmw  balUb  aad  Martha  Mat  af 
the  t^arfaaa  hsaadhea  of  dto  adaAuitration  of  tha  eaaloa  at 
Vaud.  Nearlwth  is  the  spleadid  Palais  deRumine  fan  the  Hare 
dc  la  Riponne),  opened  in  i(y>fi  and  now  housing  the  univcr^ity 
as  wel'  as  the  cantonal  library,  the  cantonal  picture  pal\  ry 
(or  Mus«'-c  Arlaud,  founded  1S41)  and  the  cantonal  rollections  of 
archaeology,  natural  history,  &c.  The  university  was  raised 
to  thai  rank  in  1890,  but,  as  an  academy,  dati  s  from  i  <i.i7. 
Among  its  former  teachers  may  be  mentioned  Theodore  Bcza, 
Conrad  Gesner,  J.  P.  de  Crousaz,  Charles  Monnard,  Alexandre 
Vinet,  Eugene  Rambcrt,  Juste  Olivier  and  several  members  of 
the  Socrotan  family.  On  the  MoMbenon  heights  to  the  south* 
iMii  of  Ihtcathednl  fsaap  fa  lhafednal  palace  ol  jnsticch  tha 
taat  (tea  iSM)  af  the  MMal  OHtft  «r  jartice,  wUch.  cfectad 
by  the  federal  constitntion  of  39th  May  1874,  was  fixed  at 
Lausanne  by  a  federal  resolution  of  a^h  June  1874.  The  house. 
La  Grotte,  which  Gibbon  inhabited  1 78.3-1793,  and  on  the  tcrr.uc 
of  which  he  completed  (1787)  his  famous  history,  was  dtn.oliihcd 
in  to  make  room  for  the  new  post  office  that  stands  on  the 
Place  St  Frantois.  The  asylum  for  the  blind  wa.s  mainly  founded 
(1S45)  by  the  generosity  of  \V.  Haldimand,  an  Englishman  of 
S«  iss  descent.  The  first  book  printed  in  Lausanne  was  the  missal 
of  the  cathedral  chareh  (14913),  while  the  CaseOe  dt  Lausann* 
(founded  1798)  took  that  name  in  1804.  Lausanne  has  beea  tha 
birthplace  of  many  distinguished  n>ea,  ittch  as  Beajaada  < 
staat»thaSacirtana«ViactaadSaaib(cl.  KiaiittaMftt' 


The  original  town  <mMliPaed  in  the  Aatoaine  Itinerary)  was 
on  the  shore  of  the  kkt,  near  Vidy,  south-weat  of  the  present 
r.\.y.  Il  wasburatin  the  4*h  ccnt.iry  by  the  ,M:;r!ianni.  Some 
ol  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  lulls  above  and  there 
founded  a  ruw  invwi,  whi- h  acquind  more  importante  wticn 
Bishop  .M.iniis  .about  5^>o  tho.sc  it  a-s  his  ^-c  city  (perhaps  trans- 
ferring It  from  Avencbes).  Here  rose  the  cathedral  church,  the 
bishop's  palace.  &c.  Across  the  Flon  wa.s  a  Purgundian  settle- 
amt* later  knovm  as  the  Bourg,  while  to  the  west  was  a  third 
coloay  around  the  church  of  Si  Laareat.  Tbcia  thnc  clOMal* 
joiacd  together  tafana  the  pNMMdiy.  TheUUwpaahiahMd 
little  hy  little  iraat  tcapond  powm  (tha  dioeNaaalndad  to  tha 
lefthanhof  thcAar)aiMlifcha^hco«iB^iatttsiMn«sof  tho 
empire,  while  their  chafMcrtnatccruited  only  from  the  noblest 
families.  But  in  1368  thebbhop  was  forced  to  recognize  various 
liberties  and  customs  that  had  been  gradually  won  by  the 
ciiucns,  the  Pl^iid  Criu'irJ  of  that  year  showing  that  there  was 
already  some  kind  f  f  ni;i;,li  ipal  povi  riimcnt,  save  for  the  <itf, 
which  was  not  united  with  the  tille  injiriture  or  the  other  four 
quariUrs  (Bouig^  St  Laurent,  La  Palud  and  Le  Poat)  in  1481. 
In  1535  the  dty  made  an  alliaaca  with  Bern  and  FiibMtfr  Bat 
in  1536  the  tcrriiory  of  the  Uthcp  (as  wdl  as  the  SaasjWiJ 
hanajr  af  Vaad)  was  faidbljr  coaqjuaicd  hsr  tha  llstn»  ate 
at  eatt  iatiadaccd  ProtcaUaiiiai.  The  Baracsa  ocaiyatha 
lasted  til]  1798.  though  in  1723  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  Major  Oavel,  who  lost  his  life  in  conKquencc.  Ia 
>}«8 LaaauMa  hacaoH  a  ria^piffsctan  af  I 
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Itttt):  C  Dupnu.  U  CatkUnkSLnmnm  .  .  .  Ifadlf  AtsfoWo 

(L3uunn«,  1906);  E.  CibbOfij  AuU^iettaphj  and  LtlUrs  (t  voli 


of  tbe  Hdvetk  republic.  Bui  ia  i8oj,  on  ibe  creation  of  the 
canton  of  V«ud  by  ihe  Aa  of  Mediation,  it  became  iu  capital 
Hie  bialiop  of  Lauunne  resided  after  1663 -at  Fribourg,  whik 
Iiom  i8ai  onwards  be  added  "  and  of  Geneva  "  to  his  title. 

Besides  the  gnwral  works  drjtiiw  with  the  canton  of  Vaud  {q.v.), 
tlif  [ollowing  books  r>  lif  siu-cially  to  Lauunne  A  Bi.rnu», 
V  '•nprimerir  i  I^'-ufmnc  rt  d  Mot^fi  iutrju'ti  In  fin  du  16 siUU 
I  Li  ii  !.j  n  nc .  I<>ti4);  NI,  IWwin,  ReihfriHrt  sur  Irt  i'r\,'tnei  des  tvHkit 
4* CrM|te».  LaHiantu,  6ton  (Fcibourg,  1906);^ A.  tionnard,  "^Lausanne 

in*e. 
out 

if)96):  F.  Gingins  and  F.  Foral,'  DptwmtHis  (onttrmtnl  faiuien 
itiiki  dt  Latnanne.  i  partt  (Lauanne.  1846-1847);  J.  Lewis  and 
F.  Gribbic,  Lautannt  ti<>'»j);  E.  van  Muydrn  .iml  otht-ry  Lauuinnt 
iUattrtUt  itti  (Lausjnnc,  t<)o(i) :  Meredith  Kt  jd.  iliUoru  ^ludus 
t»  KcmJ.  Btnie.md  Sawoy  (2  ,  ix^y;).  M.  Schmiii,  Mfmmrtt 
kkL$mttimiu4tLcmMnne  d  vul> ,  Fnbourg,  1859);  J  Stammler 
Of  Ummnw).  U  TMmr  4*  U  caikHraU  dt 
Itt— ■■OltCw— hiiii  of  1804). 

(W.Xb.  c) 

IAVUBC;  ONT  M  POn.  VKOtm  n  (i48s-is>8), 
French  soldier.  The  branch  of  tbe  viscounts  of  Lautrec  origi- 
Dated  with  Pierre,  the  grandson  of  Archambaud  dc  CraiUy, 
capia)  de  Buch,  who  came  inio  |KHv-v.ion  uf  the  county  of  Foix 
in  1401.  Odet  dc  Foix  and  his  1*0  brolhere,  the  sciRneur  de 
I^un  and  the  seigneur  de  I'Esparre  or  Asparros,  »er\cd  Francis 
L  as  captains;  and  the  influence  of  their  sister,  Fran^oise  dc 
Chiteaubriant,  who  becam*  the  kiitc*  oilstrcas,  gained  ihcm 
high  oflkc&  In  151s  Lautnc  took  part  in  the  tamftigk  of 
Uatigoano.  In  1  $16  he  received  the  government  of  iIm  IHmmsc, 
•ad  tgr  U»  iiwniiy  aid*  th*  FwadidoiBinatfan  iMUppoMable. 

iklS*>fe»MMaMMiBMHldfa||lht4Kl^  BIlUiHk  tkt  SpMlbh 

■nqr,  knit  Ip  ts»i  bo  «w  comiiiMtlr  Mnnod  U  tlw  IMU*  of 
Uw  Bkocra,  and  was  forcod  to  evacuate  the  Milaneae.  The 

mutiny  of  hi£  Swiss  troops  had  compelled  him,  against  his  wish, 
to  engage  in  the  battle.  Crcaltd  marshal  of  I" ranee,  he  received 
again,  in  iS27>  ibe  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  occupied  the 
MiUncsc,  and  was  then  sent  to  undertake  the  cunciucst  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Tlic  ilefeclion  of  Amlrca  Doiia  and  the 
plague  which  broke  out  in  the  French  camp  brought  on  a  fresh 
disaster.  Lautrec  himself  caught  the  infection,  and  died  on 
the  i$ih  of  August  i$a8.  Ut  had  the  reputation  o{  •  ^Haat 
and  able  aoldkr,  but  tfab  icpaUtion  scarcely  sccobs  I*  h»  JuMlfted 
by  the  facts;  thotigh  he  was  always  badly  used  by  fortune. 
There  is  abuorant  MS.  corrnpondence  in  the  BibUotM^ue 
See  thr  Wock^  of  BrantAtne (CoO. SodMd'Uiftoire 

Franre,  vol.  iii  .  Sfemoirt  of  MtRMI  d*  BOfey  (Coll. 

MKhaudand  FoujouUl.  vol.  v  ,  1838). 

UUZUN.  ANTONIN  NONPAR  DE  CAUMONT,  Marquis 
t)E  Puvcuumu,  Due  de  (1631-1733),  French  courtier  and 
Mlifier,  was  the  sod  of  Gabriel,  comte  de  Lauzun,  and  his  wife 
Charlotte,  «t4ui^»*»  ^  ^  <^  La  Force,  lie  was  brought 
up  with  the  cUMhM  of  Ut  kinimiB,  tlM  marlcfial  de  Gramont, 
«f  whora  ths  oanto  d»  OHkh*  hecai  tko  kmm  of  ttari^ta 
«f  Eii^nd,.  iMihM  «l  ikkttm,  tlU»  Cnlwliin  Gkliktte. 
■flacwMds  prfaoa  of  Monee^  ««•'  tlw  ob|ect  'of  tiK  one 
paaiion  of  Latmin's  Iffe.  He  entered  the  army,  aiHleervtd«iid«r 
Turcnne,  also  his  kinsman,  .nnd  in  16 ;^  succeeded  his  father  as 
commander  of  the  (cnt  (cnlilskommes  dc  la  maison  du  rot.  Fuy- 
Cuilhem  (or  Ptguilin,  as  contemporaries  simplified  his  name) 
npidly  rose  in  Louis  XlV.'s  favour,  became  (oiot\il  of  the  royal 
Mgiuutt  of  dragooM,  and  was  gazetted  nur/i  UM  dc  cr.mp.  Hr 
*nd  Mme  de  Afonaco  belonged  to  the  coterie  of  the  >-oung 
duchess  of  Orleans.  His  rough  wit  and  skill  in  practical  jokes 
pleased  fcoirii  XIV«  hb  jedooiy  and  violence  were  the 
causes  of  HvviMMt  Me  ONMaCed  •  iMCliag  betweea  Louis 
XIV.  nd  Une  d*  ItattM^mA  It «»  fMlMgr  i*  «Ui  natter. 
Mdn-thrafcottllhrtolMlMdBk  VtfMflk«UchkdMi>  to 
promoteMmedc  Mont  espea**iatli|Mieith  the  king.  Beaiked 
this  lady  to  secure  for  him  tlie  port  of  grand-master  of  t1»e 
artill.-ry,  .ind  on  l-ouis's  refusal  to  give  him  the  appointment 
ht  turned  his  bjck  on  the  king,  broke  his  sword,  and  swore 
Ihit  never  again  would  he  serve  a  monarch  who  had  broken 
^«ard.  Tbe  muU  WW  «  abort  Mjotirate  the  Bastille,  but  he 


the  duchess  of  Montpcr.;irr  (La  Graade  Madcmoi<M-lle)  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Utile  m.in,  vhaao  vglfaiess  seems  to  have 
exeidsed  a  certain  fascination  over  maoy  woawn.  He  BatuiaJty 
encouraged  one  of  the  greatest  heirewa  io  Bonpo,  and  the 
MwMbit  «M  tod  Ik  (hi  atib  of  OwgMbcr  idpok  tdMBMifii 
ifthMiwIkrhheMriBaiidiMhodetheamhti.  Mm 
de  Moolespan  had  aevcr  for^vea  hie  fury  when  she  failed  to 
procure  the  grand-mastenhip  of  the  artillery,  and  now,  with 
Ixiuvois,  seturni  his  arrest.  He  was  rcmn'.nl  in  XovemKer 
1671  from  the  liiiiliUe  to  Pigncrol,  where  excessive  precautiona 
were  taken  to  ensure  his  safely.  He  was  cvetrujUy  aliowod 
free  intercourse  with  Fourjurt,  but  before  that  time  he  managed 
to  find  a  way  through  the  chimney  into  FouquetV  room,  and 
on  another  occasion  succeeded  in  reaching  the  courtyard  ift 
safety.  Aaotlwr  feOow-prisoner,  from  communicatioo  with 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  rieptotnly  etdude^  mm  Etacht 
DaoBtt  tM  Jmoh  Mask). 

itymmm intioMted m UwHamMkti  Itgi  !■— 1% imuat^ 
dM  U  Kbaty  depended  «■  her  tei—draf  teMtaMnt  of  the 
priadpelity  of  Dombes,  the  county  of  Eu  and  the  duchy  of 
Aumale— three  properties  assigned  by  her  to  Lauiun — on  the 
little  due  de  Maine,  eldest  son  of  Loui^i  XIV.  and  .Mme  de  Monte- 
span.  She  gave  way,  but  Lauzun,  even  after  ten  years  of  im- 
prisonment, refused  to  sign  the  diKurncnts,  when  he  w.i  j  I  ioui;ht 
to  Bourbon  for  the  purpose.  A  short  term  of  imprisonment 
at  Chaloo-sur-SAoDe  made  him  change  his  mind,  but  when  he 
was  set  free  Louis  XIV.  w*s  still  set  againu  the  marriage,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  takn  place  MCfetly  (see  Moktpensiei). 
Mairiwi  «C  win,  1  gli—  — i  b|imU'  coerting  Fo«qH%  il  wihl  w. 
whoB^hg  hU-mm  m  WpmhL  Ho«wi*b»««|« 
■iMi  M  mm,  mi  mmr  Mile  Fo«K|«t.  wAm, 
bmetm  It— d*Pi<ifa  ttt$.  la  t68s  Lauam  went  to  Englaad 
to  seek  his  fortune  under  James  II.,  whom  he  had  served  aa 
duke  of  .York  in  Flanders.  He  rapidly  gained  great  influenea 
at  the  English  court.  In  168S  he  was  Again  in  Engl.inrl.  and 
arranficd  the  flight  of  Mary  of  Modena  and  the  inf.int  prince, 
whom  he  .i-com[ianied  to  Calais,  where  he  received  strict  in- 
structions from  Louis  to  bring  them  "  on  any  pretext  "  to 
Vinccnnes.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1689  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  nprdilina  fitted  out  at  Brest  for  service  in  Ireland,  and 
heMtledia  IbefoUov'.  ing  year.  Lauzun  was  honest,  a  qoiB^ 
ia  lanes  IL's  officials  ia  indaad^  tat  had  ah 
the  Md.  aad  be  faihHiIr  MhNMd  WcMIWhai, 
carl  «i  IVkmonL  Mm  lha  hanfe  «f  tl»  Boim  tt^  dad 
to  Liiaerick.aadliMac»«»thaMl,lHNiBtTttAleS«fBfltM 
to  show  a  brave  front.  In  September  they  sailed  for  France, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Versailles  Lauzun  found  that  his  failure 
h.td  destroyed  any  prospect  of  a  return  of  Louis  XlV.'s  favour. 
MademoihcUe  died  in  and  two  years  Liter  Lauzun  married 

Genevieve  de  Uurfort,  a  child  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
marcchal  de  Lorgcs.  Mary  01  Modena,  through  whose  interest 
Lauzun  aecuied  his  dukedom,  retained  her  faith  in  Ura,  and 
it  WM  h«  who  in  ijiSi  nme  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  1 
the  ffiiht  tarn  Whtaball.  brought  her  tbe  news  of  the  1 
of  Shaafmidr.  Umm  died  an  tha  sglh  af 
The  duchy  fc9  to  hk  1 
Biroo. 

See  the  letters  of  Mme  de  S^vigni,  the  menuari  of  Saint*S  

uho  ».!'>  L.i'.'.'un's  wife'ii  brother-in-law;  also  J.  I  ^y,  /HuIm 
/'t!j/,v  11  li^'/i).  M-inln  H.»iI<-».  ifarynf  .A/uJcna  (ifCQ),  and 

M.  K.  Sandars.  Lauzun.  Courtur  and  Adi'citturer  (1908). 

LAVA,  an  Italian  word  (from  Lat.  hvorr,  to  wash)  applied 
to  the  liquid  produnt  of  votcanic  activity.  Streams  of  raiii' 
water,  formed  by  caadMBlIaa  «f  eahiled  steam  often  mingIcA 
with  volcank  aahai  •»  a*  to  pndwa  nrad,  tie  kaoini  as  Ism 
d'ae^  ahBW  namiwsat  wJlua  aMUtwr  sur  allsd  I— dl 
/Mere.  The  term  lava  Is  sppHed  bf  geologiies  to  all  nsstMr  «l 
vokanfc  origin,  which  is,  or  htts  been,  fn  a  mohen  state.  TIm 
maRma,  or  multrn  l.iv.i  in  the  Interior  of  the  ei'.rth,  msjT  ht 
reR.irdeJ  as  a  niulu.nl  solution  of  various  mineral  silicates, charged 
with  highly-healed  vapour,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  su[M-r- 
saturation.  According  to  the  proportion  of  iiSc^,  the  lava 
h  awhU^hti  to  '•■rri*  ir  ~ 
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LAVABO— LA  VALLIERE 


WHir  4MiKC  nd  tear  fkB  Imm  <rf  mU  tfga,  tad  vbcn 
ftMd  thqr  iMd  10  Imt  m  cmk  diUMRM^  Mi  Mgr  tim  fomi 
AMpKwttig  theeu,  white  tlw  add  InMkWit  MM*  vIrms, 

ftpitUy  comoUdate  after  exlnuioa.  Hm  km  ■  coftttd  from 

the  vulcanic  vent  at  a  hi(;h  tcmpmtBlti  but  on  exposure  to  the 
air  it  rapidly  cuiiMjlidatcs  superficially,  forming  a  crust  which 
in  many  caM.-s  i%  soon  broken  up  by  ilic  c  ntiii  H-i)  t'.cjw  of  the 
subjacent  liquid  lava,  io  that  tlie  surface  luconus  nipnod  with 
clinkers.  J.  D.  Dana  inlroduci>J  the  iir:ii  "  .1.1  "  for  tljis  rough 
kiad  ot  lava-«Ucani,  whilst  he  applied  the  term  "  (vthochoe  " 
to ihMAMn  which  havcatmooth  »urface,oraresiinpiy  wrinkled 
•ad  rapjr;  thoe  teniu  being  uacd  i»  thh  MON  ia  Hawiii,  in 
rdatioa  to  the  local  lavaa.  Tb»dMMBtiMli«Clmmnore 

UVAM  (M. "  I  nBI  «Mk  "t  tto  fr.  «quH«l«k  b  Iwir). 
kk  tukftmleA  tmm,  the  term  for  the  washing  of  the  priesu' 
han«l«,  at  thic  cdebration  of  the  Mass,  at  the  offertory.  The 

wor  1-i  of  Pviln  xxvi.  6,  Ld-.r.bo  iv.lcr  innoccn'.c!  mailut  mtai, 
arc  wi  1  liunng  the  rile.  The  »ord  is  also  used  for  the  basin 
crTH>Jo)cd  in  the  ritual  washing,  and  also  for  the  lavatories, 
generally  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  monasteries.  Those  at 
bbuccster,  Norwich  inJ  LuKuhi  arc  best  knovtn.  A  \cry 
curious  example  at  Fontcnay,  surrounding  a  pfllaif  is  given  by 
VhBct-le-Duc.  In  general  the  lavabo  is  a  Mft'«i  ttM|hi  ia 
■ooie  places  it  has  an  almcry  for  towels,  tie 

&AVAGMA.  a  seaport  oi  Liguria.  luly,  in  the  province  of 
GMMfinm  which  it  ii«giB.8bE.hyna.  Fop.  (1901)  7005. 
it  bM  h  aoadl  sUphoiUiaif  ttaie,  and  exports  great  quantities 
•1  slate  (.laragna,  taking  its  name  from  the  ton).  It  also  has 
«  large  cotlon-mill.  It  was  the  scat  of  the  FteicM  family, 
iiulc  p<  ndcnt  counts,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  i;th  c<'ritur\',  were 
obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Genoa.  Sinibaldo  Fiescbi 
became  Pope  InnoccflA  IV.  VmUm  V.  (1*7^ 

was  also  a  Ficschi. 

UIVAL.  ANDR6  DB.  SEIGNEUR  DB  LOHAaC  (e.  1408-1485), 
f  reach  soldier.  In  1423  he  served  in  the  French  army  against 
BogUnd,  and  in  1438  was  taken  prisoner  by  John  Talbot,  ist 
«Kn  of  Shcewabury,  after  the  capitulation  of  Laval,  which  he 
tiM  ^*M»«Hi^  After  paying  his  laoaom  he  was  prcacnt  with 
>m  «f  Ait  ii  thajfaga  Of  QdMaa»  M  tha  hatik  «i  IMmt,  a«d 
at  the  aonaatiaa  of  CfaBka  VIL  H»  was  oade  admbsl  of 
France  In  1437  and  rnanhal  b  t4J9>  K«  served  Charles  Vll. 
faithfvUy  ia  all  Ms  wart,  even  against  the  dauphin  (r.is6), 
and  when  the  l.iitir  became  kinp  as  I.fiuis  XI  ,  I..1V.1I  w.is 
il  ■,mi'M«Ml  from  the  m.in>h,T,rs  ofTice.  Alter  the  W.ir  ui  the  I'ublic 
Vnul  he  ri-stored  to  favour,  and  recovered  the  marshal's 
baton,  the  kinp  alMi  Kranting  him  the  ofTiccs  of  licutcnant-Rcncral 
to  the  g'J\ cri  tjiL-rit  of  Paris  and  fj  at  rTior  of  Ticardy,  and  coiiftr- 
liag  upon  him  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St  hiidiaiel.  In  1472 
Laval  was  successful  in  resisting  dwallaAl«IObMlc»  the  Boli^ 
dakaaf  Bitrgundy,  on  Bcauvais. 

MVM»  a  town  of  Dorth>westcfn  Ftaaiet,  makal  of  the 
dHaifnat  of  Mayeana,  o»  Ihe  Mcwaaa  rtvtn  ittia.  WAW. 
flf  Bvia  kr  adL  nop.  (t«oe)  ta94.  Ob  Hk  tl^t  hank  «f 
the  river  Maada  the  M  feudal  city,  with  its  andent  castle  and 
its  irregularly  built  houses  whose  ^te  nofs  and  pointed  gables 
peep  fri  ni  ihc  proves  of  trees  whirh  doihe  the  hill.  On  the  left 
faanh  the  regularly  built  new  tcvn  extends  far  into  the  plain. 
The  river,  here  80  jtIs.  brcvid,  is  crnssed  by  the  handsoriic 
nilway  viidurt,  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  called  Pool  Ncuf,  and 
Clie  Pont  X'icux  with  three  pointed  arches,  buik  in  the  i6ih 
century.  There  is  communicaUon  by  itcancr  as  far  as  Angers. 
Laval  nay  Justtycl^m  to  be  one  of  the  hfwdiait  of  Fnoch  tovvns. 
lu  ant  cufioua  aad  iatanaUiv  awwawl  it  tha  MMbct  old 
CHtk  «C  dM  eouaia  (am  •  pdao*)  villi  a  4mlm  «i  U»  tMk 
ccataiy.themof  of  whUk  ptmh  »iat  awapieaf  to  timber- 
mktapcneded  afterwards  by  MoaaiaachicolBliaB.  TVaev 
eastic,"  da'ing partly  from  the  Renat<.sanre,  serves  as  court-house. 
Laval  posH-sses  several  chuKhi-s  of  ditlcrent  periods;  in  that 
ot  the  Tiinity,  v.\,kh  Sirvcs  as  the  cathedral,  tlic  tranMrpt  and 
aawe  arc  of  iltc  iJth  century  wliile  (ho  choir  is  of  the  i6thi 


dcs  CofdeiiBW,  niddi  datci  hm  tlw  cad  of  the  14th  century 
or  tho  bei/mhm  «f  (Iw  iM'  MM  fne  marble  altaOk 
HaMaHnifa  tdow  tha  riM  fkni  k  Ae  taMtfM  istk- 
century  chuitli  gf  $pfttKtKt,  widl  an  onuuMMil  i|)lra 

of  1534  The  finest  remaining  relic  of  the  andent  fortifica- 
tions b  the  Beuchercssc  gate  near  the  cathedraL  The  narrow 
streets  around  the  castle  arc  iMrdtrcd  by  m my  old  huuK~s  of 
the  15th  and  16th  century,  chiif  among  whitli  is  that  known 
as  the  "  Maison  du  Clr.md  X'rnrur."  There  arc  an  art-museum, 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  archaeology  and  a  library. 
The  town  b  embellished  by  fine  promenades,  at  the  cntranco 
of  one  of  which,  fadng  the  mairic,  stands  the  statne  of  the 
Celebrated  surgeon  Ambroiv:  Parf  (1517-1590}.  Laval  is  the 
seat  of  ^a  prefect,  a  bishopric  creatod  ia  ttis^  aad  i  cowl  at 
assLcci,  aM  haa  tfOniaala  of  fint  iaataan  «nd  of  coBMcnib 
a  chamber  of  coainiercet  a  board  of  ItadMtrhitkatofat  tndahg 
colleges,  an  ecdestastlcal  Mmfnary  and  a  lyc^  for  bnys.  The 
principal  induMry  <if  the  town  is  'he  doth  mmuf.irture,  in'.ro- 
duced  from  FLandirs  in  the  i4lh  century.  The  production  of 
fabrics  of  linen,  of  cotton  or  of  mixtures  of  both,  occupies  some 
10,000  hands  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  Among  the  numerous 
f  tliir  iiiilii^tries  are  metal-foundif.g,  llijur  nulling,  tanning, 
dyeing,  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  sawing  of  the 
raarUe  quarried  hi  the  vicinity.  There  is  trade  in  grain. 

Laval  is  not  kitown  to  have  existed  before  the  9th  century. 
It  was  taken  by  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  I4i9, 
duMftd  iMuida  eevwal  MM  daiiai  tha  wan  of  the  Leafai^  aad 
piafcd  aa  hi^oftaai  pan  «t  Iht  «ad  «f  lb*  tMi«cflitaf7  li  Ike 
war  of  La  Veadfa. 

SnoKCtrks  anb  Cocntb  or  Lavai.  The  castle  of  Laval  was 
foun<Uil  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  by  a  lord  of  the 
name  of  tjuy.  and  rcmaineil  in  the  possoseion  of  hi.s  male  descend- 
ants u:il.l  ihe  i_^lh  century.  In  iii.S  the  lordship  passed  to  the 
house  of  Montmorency  by  the  marriage  of  Emma,  dauRhter 
of  Guy  VI.  of  Laval,  to  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  the  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Bouvines.  Of  this  union  was  bom  Guy  VII. 
seigneur  of  Laval,  the  ancestor  of  the  second  house  of  LavaL 
Anne  of  Laval  (d.  1466),  tile  heiress  of  Ihe  •ecoBd  family,  married 
John  de  Montfort,  «l»  took  the  name  of  Guy  (Xm.)  of  LavaL 
At  Ctaadca  Vn.^  comiatioa  (hN^  XIV.,  Who  mftilMv* 
waidawatoli#<f  JohaVn  drib  of  BdWaiiy,  aad  fgBMili  liar 
of  King  RmI  tt  Aajea,  was  oeetcd  cotmt  of  Lavrf^  tai  At 
counlshfp  retMlned  in  the  possession  of  Guy's  male  dacwwhata 
ui.iil  i;i7.  .\fur  the  Moiiffoits,  the  countship  of  Laval  passed 
by  inhcTiiancc  to  the  families  of  Bieaz.aad  Saiato  Maure,  U> 

the  coUgn)-s,  uiitmar^amiKWMm^^bMUmat 

the  Rcvohttioo. 

Sex  Beri—l  da  BaairflB^iaJhiMa  A  lawl  ft  ^db^  ilw 

1900). 

U  VALUteB,  LODISB  FRANCOISB  OB  (i644-tn<0^ 
mistress  of  Louia  XIV..  iiaa  hcra  at  Toun  en  Iho  Alb  of  daifHl 
1644.  the  daughter  of  aa  «dkar,  Lamm  da  l>  Wtmma  h  Whar. 
who  took  the  ma*  <i  U  ViMto  tmm  >  aaill  fgnpaHj  mmt 
Amboha.  Hawiil  dt  U-  VUMia  dfed  rC^i;  Vk  widmr. 
who  soon  married  again,  |oined  the  court  of  Gaston  d'Orlciiis 
at  Blois.  Louise  was  brought  up  with  the  younger  princcssei, 
the  '•t  p  5i  i.r>  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  .After  Gaston's 
death  his  v.  luw  riio'.cd  with  her  daughters  to  the  palace  of  the 
Luxemb^Hi'K  111  r.ai>,  jihI  wr.h  ihctn  went  Louise,  who  was  now 
a  girl  of  sikiecn.  Through  the  inilucncc  of  a  distant  kinswoman, 
Mme  de  Choisy,  she  was  named  maid  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
of  I'.ngland,  who  was  aboat  bar  own  age  and  had  JoaC  maniad 
Philip  of  Orleans,  the  UagkbMlben   Henrietta  JabMiiba«Mrt 

at  Foolaiaohlaaa,  aad  MM  MA-w  ibattMOlMk  Mmi  ai^  Vr 
brnthg  hi  Um,  as  ftlMdl/  haiiifiJ  tbal  tban  aai  mm  aiaaflJ. 

la  awM  wbicb  it  was  determined  thatLoabriiould  pay  aathed 
attentloaa  alaiwiwrc.  The  penon  adectcd  was  Madame's  maid 
of  honour,  Louise.  She  had  been  only  two  months  in  Foni.ii:-,L- 
1>1.  .iu  bt^^fore  she  hocaine  the  king's  mistress.  The  affair,  begun 
on  Louis's  part  as  a  blind,  immediately  developed  into  teal 
pasftion  on  bodi  lides.  U  wat  Louis's  Ant  serious  attachiaeirt. 
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MitlHt  CO^/UUjf  nor  aelf-inierest  to  their  reUtion,  whicb  was 
itAiloailyflMHnlBL  Nicolas  FoiM|ue(  'i  curioaity  in  the  matter 
«M  Mt  of  the  cuMt  «f  kk  dMsnwe.  la  Febnuirjr  1661  there 
vw  a  ttorm  when  Loube  rafufcd  to  tdl  ber  lovar  (he  relations 
kiwcwi  .Martiwt  IttmOtfiuj  and  the  emu  d>  Oukhc.  She 
M  to  an  obtenn'  cawraot  at  Glialllal»  wbew  Lath  rapidly 
fotl  j  o  l  her.  Her  encmi«,  chief  of  whom  wosOlytnpe  Mandni, 
-  ■  ,c  Jc  Soissons,  Mazarin's  niece,  sought  her  downfall  by 
her  liaison  to  ihc  cars  of  Queen  Mari.i  Theresa.  She 
wi»  presently  removed  from  ihc  Mrvicc  of  M:i<!ame,  and  estab- 
l«hed  in  a  small  building  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  in  December 
i66j  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  Charles,  who  was  given  in  charge 
to  two  faithful  wrvaata of  Colbert.  Concealmcat  wa> prac  tica  I  ly 
Audaacd  after  btr  Ktara  to  court,  and  within  a  week  of  Anne 
tf  Atntria'a  dntb  fn  fanoaiy  La  Valliire  appeared  at 
wtu  lida  by  aids  ailui  Jbila  Tlmm.  Bat  her  bvour  was 
tkuif  wauBg.  She  bad  gfvm  btnli  to  a  aecond  child  in 
Jnaaiy  1665,  but  both  children  were  dead  before  the  autumn 
af  1M6.  A  daughter  born  at  Vincennes  in  October  1666,  who 
received  the  name  of  Marie  Anne  and  was  known  as  Mile  dc 
Blois,  was  publifly  rccognl,;ed  by  Louis  as  his  daughter  in 
Irtters-pau-nt  making  the  mtither  a  duchess  in  May  1C67  and 
conferring  on  her  the  estate  of  Vaujours.  In  October  of  that 
year  she  bore  a  son,  but  by  this  time  her  place  in  Loub's  affections 
viadefiaitely  usurped  by  Alh^nais  de  Moniespan  {q.v.).  who  had 
k^beea  letting  against  her.  She  was  compelled  to  remaiji  at 
CBttit  aa  tba  kiaifa  offidd  ialitfeM»  aad  cvttt  i»  ihaja  Mna  de 
MpotcfpanltapartntBtttttbaTttBcHei.  SbeaMdaanMtampt 
at  escape  in  167 1,  when  she  fled  to  the  coavcnt  of  Ste  Marie  de 
Chaillot,  only  to  be  compelled  to  return.  In  1674  she  was  finally 
permitted  to  enter  tbe  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Rue  d  Enfcr. 
She  look  the  final  vows  a  year  later,  when  Bossucl  pronounced 
tii"  allocution. 

Her  daughter  married  Armand  de  fiourboa,  prince  of  Conti, 
in  1680.  The  count  of  VcrmaBdois,  hcr  yowipM  bOM,  died 

on  his  first  campaign  at  Courtrai  in  1683. 

N'llli^rc's  k,rtf:i:ons  lur  la  miuruordf  df  DitV,  written  after 
V.CT  rctnat.  were  prinloil  t)y  Lequcux  in  I767,  and  in  Itityo  Ri- 
ffit.--::-.  Stares  ft  icrmonf.  by  M.  P.  Clement  (i  vols.).  Some 
apocryphal  hlimoircs  appeared  in  |8?9.  and  the  Lrtlrts  dt  Mmt  la 
ittkOMdtla  VaUttre  (1767)  are  a  corrupt  %-erMon  of  her  correspond- 
tact  with  the  marichal  oe  Dellcfonds.  Of  modem  works  on  (he 
M^t  tc«  Artine  Houssaye.  Mil*  d*  la  ValUirt  el  Mmt  dt  Monlt- 
tpaa  (iMo):  Jules  Lair,  Lauiu  tf«  la  VoBihe  (3rd  ol.,  1002,  Ene. 
tran«  .  iryoS):  and  C.  Bonnet,  D«<imtnU  %nidu$  sur  Mm*  dt  to 
VaUiht  (1904). 

UVATER.  JOUANN  KASPAR  (1741-1801),  German  poet  and 
physiognomist,  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  15th  of  November 
1741.  He  «aa  aducatcd  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
idim|.  J.B«dnmandJ.  J.Blfltiiiibr  were  among  his  teachers. 
Vbta  barely  ooe-and-Mrmty  be  gRatty.diitinnisbcd  himself 
Vr  denouncing,  bi  conjunctioa  with  bb  friend,  tba  painter 
11  Fuseli,  an  iniquitous  magistrate,  wba  was  compelled  tonaka 
rrslhution  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  In  1769  Lavater  took  orden, 
andolTiciated  till  his  death  as  tkacon  or  p^istor  in  vnrioi.r,  rhurrhes 
in  his  native  city.  His  oratorical  fervour  am!  t;trn:inc  depth 
of  conviition  gave  him  great  personal  influence;  he  was  cxten- 
tivdy  consult*^  as  a  casuist,  and  was  welcomed  with  demon- 
ttnllve  enthusiasm 'hi  his  numerous  joomeys  tbrou^  Germany. 
RbaqnUical  writinp  wet e  also  widely  popular.  Scarcely  a  trace 
•f  tbb  influence  hM  remained,  and  Lavater's  name  would  be 
fcfgotten  but  for  hb  work  on  pbyikignonvi  PMfrictfmiiithi 
fnfmewtr  zar  BtfMernnx  in  wtiumkktm'hkU  mni Mfnuckeih 
BAt  (1775-1778).  The  fame  even  of  this  book,  which  found 
Wlhtttiastic  admirers  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
aiany,  re*is  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  handsome  style  of  publi- 
cation and  the  accompanying  ilKistralions.  It  left, however,  the 
Itttdy  of  physiognomy  (7  r  ),  as  desultory  .in'l  unscientific  as  it 
found  it.  As  a  poet,  Lavater  published  Christlukt  Liedtr  (m(>- 
»7fc>  and  two  epics,  Jem  Utssiat  (1780)  and  Josrpk  p»n 
driMtlia  (1794),  in  the  style  of  Ktopsiock.  More  Important 
•ad  chanMHMc  af  tbe  religious  tenpeianent  of  Lavater's 
•P  Mt  Ui  intiaNMctive  Atuskklm  la  ik  AMiMf  U 
t>W-i77t);  fStAeiiMs  Tat«Mi  wtm.dmm  BtttatUm  tdKtf 


stibsl  (2  vols.,  177^1773)  and  Pontius  Pilaliu,  Oder  dtr  tittup 
in  alien  CtstdUn  (4  vols.,  1782-1785).  From  1774  on.  Goethe 
was  inttnately  acquainted  with  Lavater.  but  at  a  laiav  yaiiad 
be  became  atttaafcd  liom  him,  eoiBcwbat  abruptly  .aoMiiw 
him  aC  HipcfititiQa  uA  bnocrinb  Lavater  had  a  myuic'a 
lodBtesciica  to  histodcal  Cbfliltantty,  aad,  although  eataeoMd 
by  himself  and  others  a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  »  as  in  fact  only 
an  antagonist  of  rationalism.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
hii  iiit'.ufnce  waned,  and  he  incurred  ridicule  by  some  exhibitions 
ol  vanity.  He  redeemed  himself  by  his  patriotic  comiact  during 
the  French  occupation  of  Switzcrl.iml,  which  brought  abuui  his 
tragical  death.  On  the  taJung  of  Zurich  by  the  French  in  1799, 
Lavater,  while  endeavotttiag  to  appeaaa  the  soldiery,  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  an  infuriated  grenadier;  lie  died  after  long 
sufferings  borne  with  great  fortitude,  on  the  and  of  January  ijBes. 

Lavater  himself  published  two  collections  of  his  wr!t!n«« 
I'crrtrischle  Sdinfltn  (2  voli  ,  1771-1781),  and  KUintrt  froiaischt 
ikhnjten  {3  vol«.,  1784-1785).  His  f/achgtlasstnt  Sckriften  were 
edited  by  U.  Ct-»ncr  (5  vols.,  ltol-1802):  Samtlicke  Wtrkt  (but 
only  poems)  (6  vots.,  iSj6-i8^);  AuMftxuaUu  Scknjttn  (8  vols., 
i8(i-ib\)4).  See  G.  Cctmer,  latalert  Lebtn$b€tcirttbunt  (J  vols., 
i'?02-i8oj);  U.  Heener.  Bttlritt  tur  Ktnnfnis  iaw/m  (1836); 
F.  W.  Uodemann,  CavaUr  netk  ttintm  Lebtn,  Lthren  und  Wtrken 
(1856;  2nd  ed.,  1877);  F.  Muncker.  J.  K.  Uv*ter  (iS8j);  H. 
Waser.  J.  K.  Lovaier  nock  Iltftun  AmfmekmiiMttm  (1894);  J.  K. 
LavaUr,  Dtnkukrifl  zum  too.  T«d«iUii  (l9a>). 

LAVADR,  a  town  of  south-western  Ftaace*  OWiUl  of  ao 

arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  sj  BL  SJL  a(  Mont- 
aubaa  by  nil.  Popb  (1906),  tomi  40i9t  canuRUtt  AiSS. 
tav^ar  standi  on  tbe  left  ban  of  iha  AgMt,  «1dch  li  beit 

crossed  by  a  railway-brfdge  and  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  tbe 
late  iSth  century.  From  1317  till  the  Revolution  Lavaur  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  there  is  a  cntht  :!ral  datinp  from  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  with  an  octagonal  bcll-towcr; 
a  second  smaller  sfju.irr  imvcr  contains  a  jaqucmart  (a  statue 
which  strikes  the  hours  with  a  hammer)  of  the  16th  century. 
In  the  bishop's  garden  is  the  statue  of  Emmanuel  Augu>^tin, 
marquis  de  Las  Cases,  one  of  the  companions  of  Napoleon  at 
St  Helena.  The  town  carries  on  distilling  and  flour-milling  and 
the  BiaBHilKtaR  of  brashes,  plaster  and  wooden  shoes.  There 
ate  a  tubprefecCare  aad  ttfbunal  of  first  instance.  Lavaur  waa 
taken  fn  by  StawMi  dt  MoBtfiBrt  during  tbe  waia  of  tbe 
Albigenses,  and  tevcnf  tbiKi  dvrihv  tbe  nS^gnm  wait  «f  tbe 

i6th  century. 

LAVEDAN.  HENRI  l£0N  fiMILE  (1850-  ).  French 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  w.i^  born  at  Orleans,  the  son  of 
Hubert  L^on  Lavedan.a  well-kno'.vn  Catholic  and  liberal 
journalist.  He  contributed  to  various  Pari-ian  p:;[nrs  a  series 
of  witty  tales  and  dialogues  of  Parisian  lite,  many  of  which 
were  collected  in  volume  form.  In  1891  he  produced  at  the 
ThiAtre  Francais  Unc  FamUU^  foltewed  at  the  Vaudeville  in 
1894  by  Li  Ftiiee  fAune,  a  satire  on  the  nobility,  afterwarda 
icanM  lai  DutmiVHlt,  Later  bifflteat  and  witty  piecca 
were  £«r  tkutitlltam  (tS97).C«Airiiw  (iB97>t  tt  Hmmmjm 
(1898),  U  Viaa  mankntt  (1899),  U  Marqwit  it  PfMt  (i^et), 
and  Varttmies  (4904),  written  in  collaboratfon  with  O;  Lenfitfe. 
Uc  had  a  great  success  with  Dud  (CoiTuMio  Francai?e, 
1905),  a  powerful  psycbtrfogical  study  of  the  relations  of  two 
brotbM'  lavaditt  ina  ateMoi  «•  tba  Fk«M*  Academy  to 
1S98. 

lAVmXn,  fiMILB  LOUIS  VICTOR  DB  (iStT-tSot),  Belgian 
aconenhCt '«aa  bom  at  Bruges  on  the  sth  of  April  iSn.end 
adbcat^lbcreaad  at  tbeCollige  SUnislas  in  Paris,  a  cefehrated 
establlilMneiit  to  Aa  budi  of  the  Cfatoriaao.  lie  conifBoed 
his  ttwiief  at  tbe  CatbtifcwirivHrity  of  Lo«vab»«iid-aftcrwatda 
at  Ghent,  where  he  came  under  the  Influence  of  Francois  Huet, 
the  philosopher  and  Christfan  Socialist.  In  1844  he  won  a  priee 
with  an  essay  on  the  language  and  literature  of  Frovenre  In 
1847  he  published  L'Hisloirc  drf  roh  francs,  and  in  iS6i  a  French 
version  of  the  ffihclungtn,  but  thcmirh  he  nLvt-r  lost  his  interest 
in  literature  and  history,  his  most  imporiunt  work  was  in  the 
domain  of  economics.  lie  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  lawyers, 
daclon«ndci1tki,all  old  pupBs  of  Huet.  who  met  oaoe  aweck 
to  dhcwi  wdal  and  ataaairie  ^MOtm.  and -wa>  thai  fcdfo 
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bf  Um  tiito  JBHHt «Mii<wMddwfiDaBdatiM«f  his 

Nputalian  m  aa  Mooonisl.  In  1864  be  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  the  state  univmity  of  Lifne.  Here  be 

wrote  hi-,  most  important  works:  /.j  Rwv,/-  rl  V Auliithe  d<puit 
Siid(rj.'a  (1S7C),  F.sici  iur  Us  j.irf.rs  dr  f_Mi\ffn(mrt<.t  dam  let 
sociilfs  nodrrnrt  (187;),  Drs  d-'ujfj  actudUf  de  cufrrr  at  Europe 
<i  dt  I'arbitrage  and  Dc  la  ptopritU  et  de  set  jormrs  pnmilivfs 
(1874),  dedicated  to  (he  memory  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Francois 
Huet.  He  died  at  Doyoo,  near  litfe,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
tl99.  Laveleye's  name  is  jMitkularly  connected  with  bi- 
MUdRMi  utf  primitive  prapsrlyv  mmI  toolt  •  ipccfal  iDtcmt 
li  tfe»  wrfMi  nd  pmtrnAou  «f  inul  wtbniBtici.  But 
Utactlvfty  inciiided  the  whole  realm  of  poVtical  science,  political 
MJoomy,  monetary  questions,  international  law,  foreign  and 
Belgian  fx>litics,  qucstioni  of  education,  rvl  t;i<in  ai.  l  ir.nrality, 
travel  and  litcraturf.  lie  had  the  art  of  [Mipiilaruting  even  the 
most  tethnical  subjects,  owing  to  the  clearness  nf  hij  view  and 
his  firm  grasp  of  the  matter  in  hand.  He  was  e5pccially  attracted 
to  En^and,  where  he  thought  he  saw  many  of  his  ideals  of  social, 
political  and  religious  progress  realircd.  He  WM  *  frequent 
contributor  to  the  English  newspapers  and  iMdioK  rcvtcsvs. 
The  most  widelv  dicuktad  •(  bto  woths  •  pBmphlct  on 
It  Parti  dtrM  m  JM^IfM^  «f  irMdi  fjooojMO  copln  were 
circulated  In  ten  languages. 

LAVENDER,  butanically  Lasandula,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
tvder  Labiatac  disiingui:>hed  by  an  ovate  tubular  calyx,  a  two- 
lipped  corolla,  of  which  the  upper  lip  has  two  and  ibe  lower 
wee  lobes,  and  four  slameas  bent  downwards. 

The  plut  to  wbicli  tbc  mow  at  lAVtitdcr  ik  ''"■'■^^^y  spplicd^ 
Id—to  un,  h  A  Mtivt  of  iho  awuBtainoat  dittiku  of  tho 
oountriea  bordering  00  the  western  hall  of  the  Meditcmaean, 
extending  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  to  Calabria  and 
northern  AftiLa,  >;tii\'.int:  in  vjmc  places  at  a  height  of  4500  fl. 
above  iho  m  j  !i.itt,  .uiJ  pitiLrrinj;  stony  declivitK-s  m  open 
sunny  situ.itions.  Ii  is  culiivutcd  in  the  open  air  .i^  far  north 
as  Norway  and  Livonia.  Lavender  forms  an  evergreen  Uitdcr- 
shrul)  aboui  ft.  high,  with  grcyiih-grecn  hoary  linear  ieavcs, 
loUed  under  al  llic  edges  when  young;  the  branches  are  erect 
and  givo  »  bushy  appearance  to  the  plant.  The  iluwcn  arc 
born*  «D  « terminal  spike  at  tlw  auinaiit  of  •  long  ookod  atalk. 
tke  ipOte  being  com^iimd  of  ^wdMaw  chMai  m  dw  ««i|s  of 
•niD.  bnwaiab,  ibomlioidal,  tapering,  opposite  bracts,  tho 
clutters  being  more  widely  separated  towards  the  base  tif  the 
The  <Ayx  is  tubular,  contracted  tuuatvU  ihv  rr,.,i.i'-i. 
inaiktU  Willi  1  j  tibs  and  5-loolhctl,  the  posli  rior  louUl  Ijcing  the 
largest.  The  corolla  i:>  of  a  )>.ilc  vioki  colour,  but  darker  on 
its  inner  surface,  lubuLir,  iwo-hpiK-d,  the  upper  lip  with  two  and 
the  lower  with  three  lobes.  Both  corolla  and  calyx  arc  covered 
wUh  ttcUalc  hairs,  amongst  which  arc  imbedded  shining  oil 
llMds  to  which  the  fragrance  of  the  plant  is  due.  The  leaves 
■ad  lv«mo(  lavondv  an«id  to  li»v«  boea  used  by  the  wcien  t  s 
to  pnfmo  tUr  botbK  baiM  tiM  Mod.  Lot.  aiiae  IflMadob  or 
Lwrftrfo  i*  Mippoaea  to  have  been  derived  from  tatan,  to 
■adi.  Thia  derivstioa  »  coosidctcd  doubtiul  and  a  coooexion 
has  been  tuggcatod      Lat.  NNMb  to  bo  «C  ft.  MmM^  pok  or 

livid  colour. 

Although  L.  Stoichoi  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  no 
alluMon  unquestionably  referring  to  L.  vera  has  been  found  in 
the  uriii.'tgs  of  classical  authors,  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
Utter  plant  being  in  the  nth  century  by  the  abbess  Uiidegard. 
who  lived  near  Btngen  on  the  Rhine.  Under  tho  aaaw  of 
ll^oii  or  U^vtUg  it  waa  kaowa  to  tha  WcUi  pkyikiaaa  as  a 
■Mdiciaa  la  tbo  istb  eaatury.  Tbt  ditad  flovm  haw  long 
been  used  in  England,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
perfuming  linen,  and  the  characteristic  cry  of  "Lavender! 
swti-1  l.ive;,Jcr!"  was  Still  to  be  heard  in  London  streets  at 
the  beginning  of  the  zolh  century.  In  England  lavender  is 
cultivated  chu  tly  for  the  dihtdlation  of  its  essential  oil,  of  which 
it  yields  on  an  average  ti%  when  freed  from  the  stalks,  but  in 
Iho  south  of  Europe  the  flowers  form  an  object  of  taMK  being 
cipoctod  to  tbo  Baiibaiy  autc^  Tuzkcy 


Tn  Crr.if  f?rtt.iin  l.jsrndrf  frown  in  the  parinhm  of  Mifrliam, 
Car •sh.il tun  anti  lie<lilin;;V)n  in  Sumy,  and  in  Hertfordihirc  in  the 
piinsh  ol  llsithin  l  he  mo»l  sux^bk  toil  ifemi  to  be  a  tandy  loam 
with  a  tall  an  out  substratum,  and  the  mo«t  favourable  position  a 
sunny  slope  in  locahite*  elevated  above  the  level  of  fogt.  where  the 
pioM  ia  aot  la  dmgar  of  aatly  f  ran  and  is  Inrfjr  apoM  to  air  nod 
Ug^L  At  HiicMo  Meodir  »  said  to  tow*  toea  gtom  a»  cariy  as 
1568,  but  at  a  commercial  •peculaiioa  its  cultivatioo  dates  back 
only  to  iSiy  The  plants  at  prcsrnt  in  cuhivatiofl  do  not  produce 
Mtti,  and  ihc  propagation  i*  alwa)  i  made  by  «Iip«  or  by  <1iviain(t  the 
roots.  The  lallrr  plan  ha^  only  Ui-in  (i>lIo«ri!  mhic  iHfxj,  when  a 
Uige  number  <rf  lavender  plants  were  killed  by  a  icvcre  IroM.  bioce 
that  dale  tho  alaaiB  have  t>ecn  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  fungua.  ia 
coniequence  of  which  the  price  of  the  oil  baa  been  niMishKBUily 
enhanced. 

The  flowers  are  collected  in  the  beginning  «f  I  _ 

direct  10  the  »till    The  yield  of  oil  depenrt»  in  Kreat  

ibe  weather.  Afier  a  wet  and  dull  lunc  and  July  the  yicUliL .  . 
time*  only  lialf  a^-  mm  h  a*  »hen  the  wr  ithcr  ha*  been  bright  and 
Min.liiuv  I  r  .ni  1.^  to  \o  tfi  of  oil  per  arro  i>  the  avrrate  amount 
obuitMx).  The  oil  contained  in  the  stem  has  a  more  rank  odour  and  is 
te«s  volotas  tbaa  that  ol  tho  go—ta;  eewsnuaaily  tW  partoa  ibto 
dittas  owor  of  lar  the  fm  boar  aad  a  iwlf  ia  ooUnEMd  MpanMcbw 
The  6ficst  oa  is  obta^il  by  tto  dWBMioo  of  thajboitnb  «ttha|ft 


the  stalk*,  but  the 
to  the  expense  of 
llu-  ml,  .mil  it  e 
same  end  is  prac- 
tically aitaim-d  by 
fractional  di»tilla. 
lion.  The  oil  mel- 
lows by  keeping 
three  yearn,  after 
»hich  it  deterior- 
ates unk-»%  mixed 
with  alcohol;  it 
is  also  improved 
rtdistiUaiioo. 
of  lavender  is 
distilled  from  the 
wild  plants  in 
Piedmont  and  the 
South  of  France, 
especially  in  the 
villages  about 
Mont  Ventoux 


iliis  add*  invt  loa  per  « 


in  tboso 

league*    west  of 

Montpellicr.  The 
be^t  Frcneh  oil 
re.«li/e»  tfaredy 
oive-sixth   of  the 

ietics  are  oMde  by 
distilling  tfteCOlba 
plant. 

Oil  of  lavender 
is  a  mobile  liquid 
having  a  specific 
gravity  from  0-83 
to  0-19.  lladMl 
conttituealo  an 
linalool  acetate. 
«hich  alio  occurs 
in  oil  of  berRa- 
mot,  anri  li:'Mik«.l, 

CwHiiOH,  an  al- 
cohol derived  by 
oxidation  from 
annccne,  Ci-Hn., 
which  is  one  of  the 
terpcnea.  The  dose 
it  i-i  minim*.  The  Britidi  pbanMcopcia  contains  a  apiritaa  laoail> 
dufae,  doyr  5-30  minims:  and  a  compound  tincture,  dote  |-l 
drachm.  Thi^  i^  c  .sr.'.iiriiil  in  !i.)iior  a^^<.■nieaIi^,  ar:ij  ii^  iliaractcr- 
istic  odour  may  ihuk  be  of  great  practical  importance,  mcdico-lcgalty 
aad  otbcrwite.  The  pharmaailagy  of  odof  laviwkr  tsMBply  too4 
of  an  exceptionally  pleasant  and  mid  volatilo  oil  It  is  lof|dy  used 
as  a  carminative  and  as  a  colouring  and  flavouring  agent  Its 
adulieration  with  alcohol  may  be  detected  bv  chloride  oil  calcium 
di*5olving  in  it  and  formir>R  a  separate  layer  01  liquid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ve«cl  Glycerine  sett  in  the  tame  »ay.  If  ii  contain  (urjjen- 
tinc  it  m  ill  not  diuolve  in  three  volumes  of  alcohol,  in  which  quantity 
the  pure  oil  i«  perfectly  soluble. 

Lavender  tVowert  were  formerly  considered  good  for  "  all  dis» 
orders  of  the  head  and  nerves";  a  sfiirit  prepoied  with  them  waa 
known  uMkr  the  naow  of  nohy  mom, 
.      .  .    of^HhitjMid  the  volatiiaoaia«irit 


Lavender  'J.ai^miiula  t<ra). 
I.  Fkiwcr.  side  view, 
a.  Flower,  from  view. 


t Calyx  opened  and  spnad  Bau 
&iwfa  ope  Bed  aad  ipratd  4ai« 
S*  rML 
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of  wine  with  the 
and  ambcrzrU,  but 

Bower*  with  spirit. 

In  the  clim.iic  <if  New  N'ork  Livin<lor  is  wArrrly  hirjy,  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  FhiladelphU  conaidcrablc  quantilic*  are  jrown  (or 

tlHiiufiKt.  to  ilBrtiM  fMi—  MWH  fcwa  tout—  hiitfciww) 

h  bcqucfltly  calM  kwndM. 

LoMii^ii/ii  Spica,  a  species  which  differs  from  JL  wr«  chiefly  in 
h*  foiallcr  (ite,  more  crowded  Irav^  and  linear  bracts,  is  alio  used 
for  the  distillation  <A  an  f  »w  (itijl  nil,  which  is  known  in  F-nsUod  a* 
oil  o(  spike  and  in  France  unJr  r  the  name  of  esifKe  d'aipu.  It  is 
Uii^d  to  painting  on  porccUim  and  in  vctcrin.try  incilicine.  The  oil 
as  net  with  in  commerce  is  less  (rafjrant  than  that  ai  L.  tera — 
probably  because  the  whulc  plant  is  (ji>lillo<i,  lor  the  flowers  of  the 
rov^^Kies  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  (ra|;rance.  L.  SPiea  does 
■01  MUwai  to  far  north,  nor  ascend  the  mountains  beyond  sooo  ft. 
Ift  omMKM  be  cultivated  in  Britain  except  in  sheltered  sitaationsk 
A  MMly  allied  species,  L.  lanata,  a  native  o(  Spain,  wiih  broader 
leaves,  is  also  very  fragrant,  but  iSixi  not  aji|x-ar  to  be  tltstillcd  for 
oil. 

/ owrfa/il  Slotthoi,  a  species  extending  from  the  Can.iries  to 
Am  MipOiV  k  4iMiamUtmA  from  the  above  plants  by  its  blackish 
putptoSwMi,  and  nottly  stalked  spikes  crowned  by  conspicuous 
purplidl  sterile  bracts.  The  flowers  were  official  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  as  late  as  1746.  They  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs 
m  M  eapectorant  and  anti^paMMidic.  The  StoedMdn  (now  caUrd 
Ika  Mta  of  Hy^rc*  ttear  ToulaiO  9mA  tfalir«—»llw  rtwrfiwrr 
af  the  plant  nowins  then. 

Other  species  oflavcflder  aie  hmni,  wme  of  which  extend  as 
itf  qiK  as  to,  India.  A  fevvhleli  dWer  from  the  abovcmhavii» 

f^'mlaml. 

ScA  lavender  i>  a  n.nme  .ijiplird  in  Kngland  to  several  species  of 
Sititiet,  3  genu5  of  littoral  plants  belonuing  to  the  order  Plumba 
pntiit.  l^veniler  cotton  is  a  species  of  the  Kcnus  Santolina,  small, 
yellow-dowered,  evergreen  undershrubs  of  the  Composite  order. 

UVERDT.  CL6hENT  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DE  (17.3- 1703), 
Frtnch  statesman,  was  a  meinber  of  the  parkmeni  of  Paris 
«lMn  tbe  case  a^inst  the  Jesuits  cmme  before  that  body  in 
A«VMt  1761.  He  demanded  the  auppresion  of  the  order  and 
llM  ^BBP&hA  pepoiaiftjr.  Louis  XV.  named  him  controHcr- 
peacMl  «l  tkt  finuMi  Jn  Dccmber  17^,  bat  liie  bitidcA  vaa 
gntt  and  Livcviljr  tneir  natUiig  of  bunee.  tlm*  mmOUm 
aft«r  his  nomination  he  forbade  anything  of  anjrUldlAattvcr 
to  be  printed  concerning  his  admintstmtion,  tlius  refusing 
advice  as  well  as  censure.  He  uscii  all  sorts  of  expciiienls, 
sometimes  dbbonest,  to  replcni5h  the  trcasiirj',  .nnd  w.is  even 
acfti'icd  of  having  himself  profiled  fror.i  tlie  tommercc  in  wheat. 
A  court  intrigue  led  to  his  sudden  dismissal  on  the  ist  of  October 
1768.  Henceforward  he  lived  in  retirement  until,  during  the 
Revelation,  he  was  involved  in  the  charges  against  the  financiers 
of  the  old  regime.  The  Revolutionary  tribunal  condemned 
htm  to  death,  and  he  was  guillotined  on  the  24tb  of  Noveiabcr 

'^IwVIobcs.  U  Frmu mm  Imtsi XKdSby). 

an  old  Italian  divinity,  originaRy  000  «f  tb* 
t<i  A*  ■MiiinntM  A  cw  iMmd  ta  M  Ettann  tanib 
iMMc  tbatateri|pcian**ta»tn«l  malm       la  Afkigmcnt 

of  Septimius  Seremis  Lamna  is  expressly  mmUmod  In  Con- 
nexion with  the  di  inftri.  By  an  easy  transition,  Ae  came  to 
be  regarded  a^>  tl.e  ptotcttress  of  thieves,  whose  operations  were 
anociatcd  with  darkness.  She  had  an  altar  on  the  .Aventinc 
hill,  ne.ir  the  gate  called  after  her  Lavemalis,  and  a  srovc  on 
the  Via  Salaria.  Her  aid  was  invoked  by  thieves  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  plans  successfully  without  forfeiting  their 
Mputation  for  piety  and  honesty  (Horace,  Ep.  i.  16,  60).  Many 
caplanations  have  been  given  of  the  name:  (i)  from  hurt 
(MaL  OB  lignc^  «Im  chm  faiirim  ns  inodw 
•r  MilwH  <mn  mm  (ikM  nn'BMiM.  noeoidhw  to 
«Ammi  mtim  tnm  called  hvaitret,  periapt  fcfbirinf  to  bath 
lUh«M^  lMr«  (cL  shoiKlifters).  Moton  ctyuMlog^ts 

mmut »  *ta  ht-trmt,  and  tn<iin  H  a»  him  Jin  tbe  goddess 
•rgaln. 

lAVERY.  JORR  (iSS^*  ),  Mtish  painter,  «-as  born  in 
Belfast,  and  received  tils  art  thlfnlng  in  CLt^row,  London  and 
Paris.  He  was  clec'c  i  .T-^ociate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
In  i8oa  and  academician  in  1S96,  having  won  a  considerable 
insiinMrflf 


a  facile  and  vlgoioatcaecalaL  ■itaUMabo' 

of  tbe  International  Society  of  Kidp(en,  painters  and'  graven. 

Many  of  his  paintings  have  been  acquired  for  public  collcctinr  s, 
an<l  he  u  represented  in  the  National  CaiJciics  at  liiusiiL, 
Berlin  .ind  l^linburgh.  m  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  PittsbiirK, 
the  Philari,  Iphia  Gallery,  the  New  South  Walts  Gallery,  the 
Modern  (i  illury,  Venice,  the  Pinakothck,  MunUl,  tbs  GhaiM* 
Cor)x>ration  Gallery,  and  the  Luxeml)ourg. 

LAVIOERIB,  CHARLES  MARTIAL  ALLEMAND  (1825- 
t8os),  French  divine,  cardinal  arcbbisbop  of  Carthage  and 
Algiei*  and  prteiate  of  AMci,  «»  ban  nt  Bayonne  m  the 
3MflfOcMbcriSi5,Hftd«ii«ducMtdatSt8i4plai^Fufe.  He 
wasonhbedwieitta  1849,  lad  iraa  prafcitDr  of  wdolntteal 
history  at  tbe  Sorbonne  from  1854  to  1856.  In  18  $6  be  accepted 
the  direction  of  the  scboc^  of  the  East,  and  was  thus  for  the 
firit  time  brought  into  contact  with  the  Mahommcdan  world. 
"  C'est  14,"  he  wrote,  "que  j'ai  connu  enfin  ma  vocation." 
Activity  in  riu-tionary  work,  especially  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
trrssos  of  t  he  victims  of  the  Druses,  soon  brought  him  prominently 
into  notice;  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  October  1861,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Europe,  was 
appointed  French  auditor  at  Rome.  Two  years  later  be  nw 
rated  to  the  see  of  Nancy,  wben  ho  lonaincd  for  tour  yean, 
daring  «Ucli  the  diocese  became  ont  of  tbe  hal  administered 

in  France.  While  bishop  of  Nancy  be  SHtllimbdMncllalMMIb 
then  governor-general  of  Algeria,  who  bl  tl66  Offered  Ua  tbe 

see  of  .Mgiers,  just  raised  to  an  archbishopric.  Lavigcrie  landed 
in  Africa  on  the  iith  of  May  tS6S,  when  the  great  famine  was 
already  making  itself  felt,  and  he  began  in  November  to  collect 
the  orphans  into  villages.  T"his  action,  however,  did  not  nuci 
with  the  approval  of  .Mac>fahon,  who  feared  that  the  Arabs 
would  resent  it  as  an  infraction  of  the  religious  peace,  and  thought 
that  the  Mahommcdan  church,  being  a  state  institution  in  Algeria, 
ought  to  be  protected  from  proselytism;  so  it  was  intimated 
to  the  prelate  that  his  sole  duty  was  to  mbiister  tO  tbe  colonists. 
LfvigeDc,  however,  cotttlaucd  his  aelMmnaMd  t«d(,  refused 
(b«  udUUbef&e  at  Lyons,  wUdk  «w  MHtd  t»  bbn  by  tbe 
cnpeiar,  nd  wan  his  point.  ConkneC  «lkfc  the  natives  during 
the  fanwoe  etnaed  Lavigerie  to  cntertnbi  exaggerated  hopes 
for  their  general  conversion,  and  his  cnthi»iasm  was  such  that 
he  offered  to  resiRn  his  archbishopric  in  ortier  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  missions.  Pius  IX.  refused  this,  but  granted 
him  a  coadjutor,  atn!  placed  tl:c  whole  of  equatorial  Africa  under 
his  charge.  In  1870  Lavifjtrie  warrr-ly  supported  papal  infalli- 
bihty.  In  1871  he  was  twice  a  cai.dnJatc  for  the  National 
AsacmUy,  but  was  defeated.  In  1S74  he  founded  the  Sahara 
and  Sudan  mission,  and  sent  missionaries  to  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
East  Africa  and  the  Congo.  Tbe  order  of  African  missionaries 
thus  founded,  far  which  Lavjgeiit  hinacU  dtew  va  the  rule, 
b»  rinoa  bemnB  fuMon  »  the  Mrw  Kam$.  mm  itti 
to  itti  tdi  actMb[  fai  IVntin  ■»  niied  tbe  pnitlta  «f  fnnee 
that  ft  drew  from  Cattbetta  the  celAnted  dedbmtbm,  £.*A«lf> 
cHricalUme  n'etl  pis  un  article  d'exportation,  and  led  to  the 
exemption  of  Algeria  from  the  application  of  the  decrees  concern- 
ing the  religious  orders.  On  the  27th  of  March  1S81  the  dignity 
of  cardir..i!  was  conferred  upon  Lavigcrie,  but  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  was  to  restore  the  see  of  St  Cyprian;  and  in 
that  also  he  was  successful,  for  by  a  bull  of  lolh  November  1884 
the  metropolitan  sec  of  Carthage  was  re-«recfcd,  and  Lavigerie 
recci%'cd  the  pallium  on  tbe  of  January  188$.  The  later 
years  of  hit  Ufe  veie  ipatt  III  lldent  anti-slawry  propaganda, 
and  bit  ctoq^UMi  Moved  Wiga  ladtenow  hi  Londo^ae  wcB 
aahPtofc^lmiMlii  md other norteeftbecDBtlBait.  wtopil. 
by  otganUng  n  fntemlly  of  enoed  bjmai  U  piMMn,  to 
restore  fertility  to  the  Sahan;  bat  thb  eommtmhy  did  sot 
succeed,  and  \v.i;s  dissolved  before  his  death.  In  1800  LavigKie 
appeared  in  the  new  character  of  a  politician,  and  arranged 
with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  I  t  maVc  an  allcmpt  to  reconcile  the  church 
with  the  republic.  He  invited  the  officers  of  the  Mediterranean 
<cni..i!:on  In  lunch  at  Algiers,  and,  practically  renouncing  his 
monarchical  sympathies,  to  which  he  clung  as  long  as  Ihc  comtc 
I  ir  CbodMid  WM  dhre^  c^KMd  Ik  luppsit  «l  tbe  npabBe. 
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and  emphasized  it  by  having  the  Marseillaise  played  by  a  bami 
of  his  Peres  Bidncs.  The  further  stcpi  in  ihiscvulutioncnn.uiatcil 
from  ibc  pot>c,  and  Lavigerie,  whose  health  now  began  to  (ail, 
RCEded  comparatively  into  the  harfcgwWMMi  He  died  at  Algiers 
INI  the  t6lh  of  November  1891.  (G.  F.  D.) 

U  Vn&BMARQUl  THfiODORE  CUUDB  HENRI.  Vicoute 
Hemabt  m  (i8ij-itgs)t  fnKh  jhilnimiii  aad  ma  «( 
kttcn,  «aa  bofn  at  Kcnittkff,  neer  Qidmptd^  «i  tiie  <tk 
o(  July  181  s-  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Breton  family, 
which  counted  among  its  members  a  Henart  who  had  followed 
J-^int  Louis  (o  the  Crusailc,  and  another  who  was  a  comp.inioii 
ill  arms  of  Du  Gucsclin.  La  ViUcmarqu^  devoted  hiiriMil  lu 
the  tlucidalion  of  ihc  monuments  of  Breton  literature.  Intro- 
duced in  1S51  by  Jacob  Grimm  as  correspondent  to  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  he  became  in  1S58  a  member  of  the  Academy  ci 
Imcdplions.  Ilis  works  include:  Conies  pepuliiiret  des  anticm 
BntUtt  (tS43),  to  which  was  prefixed  an  essay  on  the  origin  of 
tie  lomaaccs  of  the  Round  Table;  Essai  sur  rhUtoire  de  h 
hmiim  bretOHM  (iSj?);  Pthut  du  hordes  breUnu  du  sixiimt 
fjtdt  (i8so);  ^  Ufoid*  <cAifMecM  tnUndt,  en  Cambrit  d  <• 
Bntagnt  (1859).  Toe  populat  Bidan  longi  published  by  him 
in  i8jQ  as  Banax  Brcit  wen  conaidoably  lelouched.  La 
VDIemarqu£'s  work  has  been  tuperscded  by  the  work  of  later 
scholars,  but  he  has  the  merit  of  havi-ig  flonc  much  to  ar<m<.f 
popular  interest  in  his  subject.  He  died  at  Kcranskcr  on  ihc 
Slh  of  December  i8ti5. 

On  thf  subject  of  ihc  dmjbtful  auilicnticity  of  Bartat  Brtii,  le* 
Luirl'^  Prcfacr  to  hit  Chansont  pof>uIjires  de  la  Baise-Breiaime,  and, 
for  a  list  of  works  on  the  subject,  the  Knae  Celtique  (vol.  v.). 

LAVIMIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  so-called  \'ia 
lAvinatk  (tee  LAUKCNTUiA,  Vu),  19  m.  S.  of  Rome,  the  modern 
P*«nBt|  lituated  300  ft.  above  aea-levcl  and  a|  m.  NJB.  from 
Uw  m-cetit.  Its  twuidaUoo  is  sttribuled  to  Acoess  (wbeccu 
LsonntHm  was  the  prinutht  dty  «f  Xinf  Lstlniu),  who  asmcd 
it  after  his  wife  Lavinia.  It  bnn^  mentioned  iaRMaaaUsUKy 
and  often  confused  with  Lanovium  or  Lamvium  in  the  text 
both  of  authors  and  of  inscriptions.  The  ( usiom  by  which  the 
constils  and  praetors  or  dictators  Mcrificcil  on  the  Alban  Mount 
and  at  Lavinium  to  the  Tenatcs  and  to  \'c:-ta,  before  they  entered 
upon  ofiice  or  departed  [<ir  their  province,  Seems  to  have  been 
one  of  great  antiquity.  There  i.s  no  trace  of  its  having  continued 
into  imperial  limes,  but  the  cults  of  Lavinium  were  kept  up, 
larply  by  the  imperial  appointment  of  honorary  Mo^ciident 
dtizens  to  hold  the  priesthoods.  The  citizens  of  Lavinium  were 
known  under  the  empire  as  L^urentes  Lavinatcs,  and  the  place 
hiclf  «t  »  Isle  poMd  as  Lauaolaviiunni.  It  was  dcMrted  or 
iofaettea  not  Mig  after  the  thae  of  llieedoeina. 

uviniura  was  preceded  by  a  more  andenl  town,  LavtEMTtJU, 
the  dty  of  Latinus  (Verg.  Acn.  viti.);  of  this  the  site  is  un- 
certain, but  it  ii  [irubaL!)  to  besought  at  the  modern  Trirratcrno, 
close  to  tlic  sea  cuasl  and  5  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Lavinium.  Here 
the  name  of  L^urcntum  is  preserved  by  the  modern  name  Pantan 
di  L.auro.  Even  in  ancient  times  it  was  famous  for  its  groves 
of  bay-trees  {laurm)  from  which  its  name  was  perlujij  denvcd, 
and  which  in  imperial  times  gave  ibc  villas  of  its  territory  a  name 
for  lallihifljr,  so  that  both  Vitdlius  and  Comroodus  rtsutted 
tfccK*  The  exact  date  of  the  abaxtdonmeot  of  the  town  itscli 
ud  Ihe  incorporatioB  of  its  territory  with  tliat  of  Lavinium 
li  ttentahit  bttt  it  inay  be  idaced  is  Uw  latter  pait  ol  thexnubiic. 
tMcr  Oe  cn^re  a  portion  of  &  mint  have  been  hapeiial  domaia 
aad  forest.  We  hear  of  an  imperial  procurator  b  charge  of 
(he  elephants  at  Laurentum ;  and  the  imperial  villa  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  the  extensive  ruins  at  Tor  Patcrno  itself. 
The  remains  of  numerous  other  villas  lie  along  the  ancient 
coast  line  (which  was  half  a  mile  inland  of  the  modern,  being 
now  marked  by  a  row  of  sand-hnis,  and  was  folluwcd  by  the 
Via  Sevcriana),  both  north-west  and  south-east  of  Tor  Tatcrno: 
they  extended  as  a  fact  ia  an  almost  unbroken  line  ak>ng  the  low 
nady  coast — now  cndiv^  ^acrted  and  largely  occu|Mcd  by 
the  low  scrub  wlddi  htvcs  as  cover  for  the  wild  boais  of  the  king 
«f  Italy's  preserves— from  the  mouth  of  the  tlbcf  to  Aniium, 
nd  thcaoi  agifai  to  Astunt;  b«t  ihcic  ait  m  lacas  ta^ 


buildinics  previous  to  the  imperial  period.  In  one  of  these 
villas,  excavated  by  the  king  of  Italy  in  1906,  was  found  a  fine 
replica  of  the  famous  discobolus  of  Myron.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ing is  interesting,  as  it  diverges  entirely  from  the  normal  type 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  site.  Some  way  to  the  N .  W.  was  situated 
the  village  of  Vicus  Augustanus  Laurcniium,  taking  Its  name 
pcohably  from  A«gnstus  himsdf,  and  probacy  identical  with 
tha  vfllaae  meotloMd  by  Pliny  the  yovafer  as  Mpaialel  hy 
oidy  one  villa  from  liis  own.  This  viUafe  was  beeoght  lo  light 
by  excavation  in  1874,  aad  its  forum  and  curia  are  ttil  viiibleL 
'I  hc  remains  of  the  N-illa  of  Pliny,  too,  were  excavated  in  1713 
and  in  iSof-tSiQ,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  place  bears 
the  name  \'illa  di  Pino  (ric)  on  the  iiaiT  map,  how  old  the  n.'.n.e 
is,  is  uncertain.  It  is  impossible  without  further  excavaf.oti 
to  reconcile  the  remains — mainly  of  substructions — with  the 
elaborate  description  of  his  villa  given  by  Pliny  (cf.  H.  Winncfeld 
in  Jakrbuck  da  InstUuU,  1891,  soo  seq.). 

The  site  of  the  aadent  Lavinium,  no  less  than  300  ft.  abevs 
sea-level  and  a)  m,  inUnd,  is  fa^  liealthier  than  the  low4y)a| 
Lauren  turn,  lAm,  aac^yt  fa  the  innnediaie  vidaity  af  the  coast, 
oadaria  Bnut  have  heaa  a  diaadfU  seeur|b  It  jaw—m  aoo* 
siderable  aatural  streafd^  «ad  eonsisls  of  a  snaD  Ul,  (hs 
original  acropolis,  occupied  by  the  modem  castle  and  the  village 
surrounding  il,  and  a  larger  one,  now  given  over  to  cultivation, 
where  the  city  stood.  On  the  former  there  arc  now  no  traces 
of  antiquity,  but  on  the  latter  are  scanty  remains  of  the  city 
walls,  in  small  blocks  of  the  srcy-grcen  tufa  [capptllaccit) 
which  is  used  in  the  earliest  building",  of  Rome,  and  traces  of  the 
Streets.  The  necropolis,  too,  has  been  discovered,  but  not  sysp 
tematically  excavated;  but  objects  of  the  first  Iron  agCt  iadad> 
ing  a  sword  of  Aegean  type  (thus  coa firming  (bf  indition), 
have  been  found;  abo  remains  of  a  building  with  Doric  columns 
of  an  archaistic  type,  Kmainscf  iatst  hwildiMi  J»  hdth,  aad 
inactipiiona.  soma  «l  thcp  «f  iwwMwahte  tatmrt. 
^^Jiee^R^|Mdaid^ia  MmmuiA  M  Umtt,  xiB.  fiaail^ji^^jaM 

UVISSE,  ERNEST  [i'^^:-  ),  French  historian,  was  bom 
at  Nouvion  en  ihjerache.  Aisne,  on  the  17th  ot  December  184J. 
In  1S65  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  history,  and  in  1875  became 
a  doctor  of  letters,  he  was  appointed  maltrc  dc  conjcrtncr  (iS;6) 
at  the  ccolc  normalc  supcrieure,  succeeding  I-  u.mcI  dc  Coulangts, 
and  then  professor  of  modern  history  at  the  Sorbonnc  (iSS3), 
in  the  place  of  Hcaii  WllBoo.  He  was  an  eloquent  professor 
and  very  fond  of  yaWBg  people,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revival  ofhipicr Studies  in  France  after  1871.  His  kDOW> 

Icdie  of  p^dapgy  majdiiplayed  ia  hk  jwblic  kaaan  aad  hto 
addreimi  la  Ws  private  leieeas,  tehoe  he  uuiM  a  snal  atuabci 

of  pupOs  the  historical  method,  and  In  his  books,  where  he  wrote 
ad  probandim  at  least  as  much  as  ad  ncrrandum:  cUss»bookt. 
collections  of  articles,  intermingled  with  person.il  rtminiscenres 
(Qucilions  d'cHiciinemtnl  naiiothil,  1S85;  ti  ItudiQUlM, 

iSyo;  A  prefot  de  not  holts,  i8oj),  r 'jgh  historical  sketches 
{V  ut  glttlrde  dtT  kiOoirt  pUttiqtu  de  I'  Europe,  i&go),&C  £v«a 
his  works  of  leamiivg,  written  without  a  trace  of  ptdSBtqfaflt 
remarkable  iat  their  lucidity  and  vividness. 

After  the  Fiaoco-Pruiaian  War  Lavisse  uudied  the  develop- 
ment of  Prussia  and  wrote  £imi*  mu  fwi^  4e$  tritkui  dt  l» 
moiwckU  prustuMu,  om  U  U«nk»  4$  Brvdtiomt  wu  i* 
dyiutik  enwaiwui,  wMch  was  Ms  tbaris  for  hhdocierttdrnw 
in  i875,aad  Jbritejarl'IMttodliisflwiMOIwV  Ia«» 
ncxion  with  his  study  af  Ha  Holy  RomavSnirc.  and  tbe  cma* 
of  its  decline,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articte  which  were  pubSAsd 
in  the  Rt  .ue  dis  Dtux  M  ir.der,  and  he  wrote  Tresis  tmftniM 
d' .\Vi,  mcgne  (1608),  La  Jruntae  du  i;rjiid  l  iidim  (1891)  and 
Fridiric  II.  aianl  ion  c:oumeHt  (i>^oU  when  stiidying  the 
modern  German  empire  and  the  grounds  for  its  strength.  ^ViilJ 
h's  friend  Alfred  Rambaud  he  concrived  the  plan  of  L'Hiiit^'ri 
flntraU  du  IV'  siitU  jutgu'6  nos  jours,  to  wfeicb,  however,  ht 
contributed  nothing.  He  edited  the  Histoir*  d*  Frtmct  def"* 
Us  migfmaimm^^  U  ^Iwttulwm  (saai-  *  ).  in  which  he  care- 
fully icviMd  tha  wtdt  af  MsaaaMNwairisiaais,  reserving  tlx 
j^aatat  pan  «f  tha        at  faais  XIV.  fer  hiawtf.  This 
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section  eccllptes  the  whote  of  volume  v9.  11  b  k  tmaricaMc 

piece  o(  work,  and  the  sketch  of  absolute  government  in  France 
during  this  period  has  never  before  been  traced  with  an  tqu,il 
amount  of  imipht  and  brilliance  Lavis5.e  was  admitted  to  the 
Academic  Fr3nrai-.c  on  the  death  of  Admiral  J'jrun  de  lj 
Craviire  ia  1892,  and  after  the  death  of  James  Darmestetcr 
btcanae  editor  of  the  Rmt  de  Paris.  He  is,  howe\'cr,  chiefly 
•  nuter  of  pedagogy.  When  the  6cole  normale  was  joined  to 
llW  mfarmity  of  Paris,  Lavisse  was  appointed  director  of  the 
mm  onainUon,  which  b«  knl  belied  more  ttaw  aay  om  to 

tftaf  WMt>  

LAvtnsm*  Avnm  wntn  (1743-1794).  TmA 

chemist,  was  bom  in  nirft  on  the  >6lh  of  Atigtist  T743.  Illlfither, 

an  atctat  au  parlemeni,  gave  him  an  excellent  education  at  the 
coll^pe  Mazarin,  and  encouraged  his  taste  for  natural  science; 
and  he  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  with  N.  L.  de 
Lacaille,  thcnii^iry  with  the  elder  Roucllc  and  botany  with 
I!irn.ird  dc  Ju^sita.  In  1766  he  rco-ivnl  a  pold  niidjl  (mm  ;hc 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  an  c»say  on  the  best  means  of  lighting 
a  large  town;  ud  among  bis  etiiy'  Holk  were  paper*  on  the 
analysis  of  g)-psum,  on  thunder,  on  the  aurora  and  on  conge- 
ImImi,  and  a  refutation  of  the  prevalent  bcUef  that  water  by 
fCpMtcd  distlUatioB  fa  cnnvrrted  into  earth.  ^  abrMalMM 
J.  B.  Owttnd  <t7if-i786)  in  preparing  hn  mherdogkal  ath» 
«f  TtmtK.  b  176I,  iccognized  as  a  man  who  bad  both  the 
AlBty  and  the  mramfor  a  scientific  career,  he  was  nominated 
Ci{fMn<  chitni'jk  to  thr  Academy,  and  in  that  capacity  made 
MUnerous  rtpoiu  oa  the  iiiubt  dr.crsc  subjects,  from  Ihc  theory 
ticoiovn  to  watcr-supp''.  .^t.il  iiom  iiivalid  clunrs  to  mesmerism 
■nd  the  divining  rod,  I  he  s.inie  year  lie  obtained  the  position 
of  adjoint  to  Baudon.  one  of  the  farmers-general  of  the  rcwnue, 
subsequently  becoming  a  full  titular  member  of  the  body. 
Thia  was  the  first  of  a  aerfca  of  posis  in  whkh  his  administrative 
aMUlks  feuad  ful  mm  A|i|»aimcd  ri^btew  de$  fottint  in 
I77S>  ^  "My  tbomhcd  tM  vetatfOHS  March  for  saltpetre 
ia  the  ccOan  of  pdvat*  howca.  b«tt  increased  the  piMliicUon 
of  the  salt  and  improved  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  • 
17(5  he  wr(s  nominated  to  the  commillce  on  agriculture,  and  as 
its  secretary  drew  up  reports  and  instructions  on  the  cultivation 
of  various  crops,  and  promulgated  schemes  for  the  establishment 
of  exfierimcnlal  agricultural  stations,  the  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural iniplimcnls  and  the  adjuslmcnl  of  rights  of  pa<.l-jr;ii;e. 
Scvco  years  before  he  had  siartcd  a  model  farm  al  Frechine, 
where  he  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  scientific  methods  of 
ctilttvatlon  and  of  the  introduction  of  good  breeds  of  cattle  and 
Aeq>.  Chosen  a  nKmber  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  OrieiUs 
hi  S7t7,  Jw  bMied  hlmelf  with  ptoM  foe  the  improvement  ol 
Ite  Mw  aail  ccaoQMc  condhlMtt  of  fhe  caoununity  by  means 
di  savings  banks,  insurance  societies,  canals,  workbottscs,  &*r.; 
and  he  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  philanthropical  work  by 
advancing  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  without  interest,  to 
the  towns  of  Blois  and  Romorantin.  for  the  purchase  of  barley 
during  the  famine  o(  Attadud  ia  this  s.mu-  year  to  the 

taisit  4'(iCi'mf(e,  he  presented  the  report  of  its  operations  to 
the  national  assembly  in  1  ;S9,  and  as  commissar>-  of  the  treasury 
in  179K  he  ettaJ)itithcd  a  system  of  accounts  of  unexampled 
iuactnlliy.'  He  «lso  asked  by  the  naiionil  assembly  to 
waw    a  acw  idMM  of  taxalioa  a  connexioa  with  whidi  be 

Cdnced  a  itport  Ar  Jiir  rfiteir  tmUaHdt  it  U  Frmut,  and 
was  further  associated  with  cotnmittecs  on  hygiene, coinaiei 
the  casting  of  cannon,  dec.,  and  .was  secretary  and  tieantrer  «t 
the  commission qipoint^  !•  179ft <OMdiniaiiIannlqr«(«e(|fbts 
and  measures. 

In  I7<ji.  when  Lavoisier  was  in  the  middle  of  all  this  official 
activity,  the  suppression  of  the  fatnicT  .  general  marked  the 
beginning  of  troubles  which  brought  .il.  .;t  his  death.  His 
membership  of  that  body  was  alone  sufTtcirnt  to  make  him  an 
object  of  suspiiiuii,  his  adin{niitration  at  the  r/^/c  des  foudres 
was  atlac(tcdi  aad  Marat  accuicd  him  in  the  Ami  d»  PtupU 
•f  pnttfiiif  nifo  hi'prfaoR  and  ol  stopping  the  cinnlatlon  of  air 
1h  the  city  by  the  mnr  i'ottroi  erected  a^<  his  sugftsliM  III  1787. 
Tbt  Academy,  of  whkb  as  treasurer  al  the  ttnc  he'Ma  »  tM- 


spicuous  member,  was  regarded  by  the  convention  with  no 
friendly  eyes  as  being  tainted  with  "  incivism,"  and  in  the 
spring  of  1707  A-  F.  Fourcroy  endeavoured  to  persuade  it  to 
purge  it'clf  of  suspected  members.  The  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  in  Aug'U'.t  of  the  same  year  Lavoisier  had  to  leave  his 
house  and  laboratory .  al  the  Arsenal,  and  in  November  the 
Academy  w  as  forbidden  until  further  orders  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
in  its  numbers.  Next  year,  on  the  ist  of  August,  the  convention 
passed  a  decree  for  the  uniformftyaf  Wd||jhtt  ud  measures,  and 
rcqiMited  the  Aaadrmy  to  taka  BHMna      cuiying  it  mit, 

I^mA    4k    ^^^^^^^    IaA^^I   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^A^^^^M    A^^^   Ji^A^^^A  ^^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^ 

ofls  ■  woBB  nncr  wwnwj  |wiswawwi  sua  aams  oowcnnon  w 
wiqifKm  Ae  Academy  togelber  with  other  literary  sodetfcl 
fakftHn  er  dlnttSer  hf  the  nation.  In  November  it  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  cx-farmcrs  grTcral,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction,  of  which  Gu)'ton  dc  Morveau  and 
Fourcroy  were  members,  the  names  of  Lavoisier  and  others 
were  struck  off  from  the  commis-sion  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  fate  of  the  ex  ( ir.-ners-gcncral  was  sealed  on  the  snd  of 
May  1794,  when,  on  the  ptof)osal  of  AntoiiK  Dupin,  oneof  tbeix 
former  officials,  the  convention  sent  them  for  trial  by  the  fUt* 
volutionary  tribunal.  Within  a  week  Lavoisier  and  >7  othcci 
were  condemned  to  death.  A  petition  in  his  fav^r  addressed 
to  Cof&nhaL  the  preiident  of  the  tribunal,  is  said  to  hwc  beta 
met  Mdi  m  tep^  £a  RrpuNitpie  n'a  fas  taafa  dt  asmf)', 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  month  Lavoisier  and  hh  conpaniona 
were  guillotined  at  the  Place  dc  la  R6vohitlon.  He  dfcd  fourth, 
and  was  preceded  by  his  colleague  Jacques  Paulzr,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married  in  t77r.  "  //  n(  !atr  a  faUu,"  Lagrange 
remarked.  "  fri'r/n  v.cmeitt  pour  /aire  tcpihrr  cctlc  Ittf,  ct  cml 
annies  p€Ut-ilrt  tie  sufiTcnt  pas  pour  en  reproduirt  unt 
semblaUt." 

Lawisier's  name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  overt  hrow 
of  the  phlogistic  doctrine  that  tod  dominated  the  de^Tlopmcnt 
of  chemistry  for  over  a  centttry,  and  with  the  establr^nxnt 
of  the  CoimdatiDns  upon  wUeh  the  modem  science  reposes.  "He 
diMoveiipdr'*  says  Justus  von  Llebig  (Utttn  m  CtmUrf,  Ncl  j}, 
"tw  new  haif,  nb  new  property,  no  natonl  tdwnomenoa 
previously  unknown;  but  all  the  facts  established  bf  Mm  were 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  laliours  of  those  wh6  preceded 
him.  His  merit,  his  inimortal  ry,  consi  Is  in  this — that  he 
infused  into  the  body  of  tl.c  siiiinc  a  new  spirit;  but  all  the 
members  of  that  body  were  alrcidy  in  existence,  and  rightly 
joined  together,"  Realizing  that  the  total  weight  of  all  the 
products  of  a  chemical  rciction  must  be  c.tacily  equal  to  the 
total  weight  of  the  reacting  substances,  he  made  the  balance 
the  tdlima  ratio  of  the  laboralor}-,  and  he  was  able  to  draw 
conact  faifnencts  fnn  his  wdgfaiiitt  bccauie,  imiike  many  W  tbe 
pUagineiilusiliclMiMdivonlwMuli^^  Itwashf 
weiring  that  In  1770  he  proved  that  water  is  not  converted  fnto. 
earth  by  distillarton,  for  he  showed  that  the  total  weight  of  a 
seated  glass  vessel  and  the  water  il  contained  rcn:.i"ri(  d  constant, 
however  long  the  water  was  boiled,  but  that  the  glass  vosci 
lost  weight  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  weight  of  cartli  pro<li;ccd, 
his  inference  being  that  the  earth  came  from  the  gl.i!-i,  not  from 
thi  v..i-.t.r.  O:-,  the  ist  of  Novcnbcr  177:  he  depi'.ittil  with  the 
Academy  a  sealed  note  which  stated  th.it  sulphur  .ind  phos- 
phorus when  burnt  increased  in  weight  because  they  absorbed 
**  air,"  while  the  metallic  lead  formed  from  litharge  by  reduction 
with  <]i|rcoal  weired  MH  than  the  original  litMfge  because  it 
had  kat  "air."  the  exact  nattue  of  the  aiis  concerned  in  the 
processes  ha  did  int  explain  tmtil  aft«r*'the  preparation  «flf 
"  depMoglsf Icatcd  air  "  (oxygen)  by  Priestley  in  1774.  Then, 
perceiving  that  in  combustion  and  the  calcination  of  metals  only 
a  portion  of  a  given  volume  of  common  a(r  was  used  up,  he 
concluded  that  Priestley's  new  air,  air  intinrtftmrnl  pur,  was  what 
WAS  absorbed  by  b-.iriiing  phosphorus,  &'c.,  "non  vital  air," 
azote,  or  nitrogen  remaining  behind.  The  gas  given  off  in  the 
reduction  of  metallic  calces  by  charcoal  he  at  first  supposed  to 
be  merely  that  contained  In  the  calx,  but  he  soon  came  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  a  product  formed  by  the  union  of  the  charcoal 
.with  the  "denhloi^icated  air"  in  the  calx.  In  a  menvofc 
fNRMCd  to  IBk  Aickden^  iti  1799.  biu  BK  fMbBOed  tn  n*** 
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ke  tnigned  to  dcphbgisticated  air  the  name  oiyfen,  or  "  acJd- 
pioducer,"  on  tbc  supposition  that  all  acids  were  fonncd  by  its 
UpkQ  with  ft  $mtit,  vauliy  non-metallic,  body;  and  having 
wlfad  tbb  nolka  (or  iwMpliomraulpfaur,  chanoal.  &c..  and 
#WBB  ntcsdid  it  to  Um  vc^Mble  t^M^^  be  BtUinlly  aakcd 
Unudf  what  was  fanned  Ij  dw  cBWliiwtbn  of  "inflwiiaibb 
air  "  (hydrogen).  This  probkm  be  had  attacked  in  1774.  and 
in  subsequent  years  he  made  various  attempts  to  discover  the 
aciJ  whitli.  uniicr  t!ic  iiifluiiicc  of  liis  ox\i;i.n  ihcory,  he  expected 
would  be  formed.  It  wui  nut  till  t)ic  ^stli  of  June  l^f^i  lhal  in 
conjunction  with  Ljpljic  he  announced  to  the  Academy  that 
water  was  the  product  formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  but  by  that  time  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Cavendiish,  to  whose  prior  woric,  however,  as  to  that  of  several 
other  investigators  in  other  matters,  it  is  to  Ix;  rrgrelted  that 
he  did BMioMJer  due  acknowledgment.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
coatpMliM  «f  water  enabled  bim  to  sl«rm  the  last  defoncct  of 
IbepUotiirtonists.  HydiMMt  Ihqr  bdd  lA  ht  tb^pWafiMMi  al 
BMak.  and  they  supporteo  thte  view  by  puinlbg  out  tlil  Jt  waa 
liberated  when  metals  were  di$<voIvcd  in  acids.  ComldcMkns 
of  weight  had  long  prevented  Lavoisier  from  acceptbif  this 
d<Ktrinc,  but  he  v.a>i  now  able  to  explain  ihc  prcxcss  fully, 
showing  thalThc  hydrogen  evolved  did  not  tunic  from  the  metal 
itself,  but  was  one  product  of  the  dccomjio^ition  of  tJic  water  oi 
the  dilute  acid,  the  other  product,  oxygen,  combinitig  with  the 
metal  to  form  an  oxide  which  in  turn  united  with  the  acid.  A 
little  later  this  same  knowledge  led  him  to  the  beginning;}  of 
quantitative  organic  analysis.  Kaowfag  that  the  water  produced 
by  the  coabititfcMi  tl  akolinl  naaoot  piMsittent  in  that  sub- 
itance  hot  waa  famed  by  tKecrndbtnatimoCiukydragcn  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  be  burnt  alcohol  and  other  combuttiblc 
organic  tufastanccs,  such  as  wax  and  oB,  in  a  known  volume  of 
oxygen,  and,  from  ilic  s\(  ;>;lit  of  ti  c  water  and  cjt!)on  dioxide 
produced  and  his  knowledge  of  tlu-ir  compoaition,  was  able  to 

calculate  the  amooHlaof  cBibcB»  hgrdaofHuaad  pceatat 

in  the  substance. 

Vp  to  about  this  lime  Lavoisier's  work,  mainly  quantitative 
h  character,  had  appealed  most  strongly  to  physicists,  but  it 
now  began  to  win  conviction  from  chcmtltsallO.  C.  L.  ncrlhollct. 
L.  B.  Cuyton  de  Morveau  and  A.  F.  Foureny,  his  collaborators 
in  the  reformed  system  of  chemical  teradtaota|yaet  forth  ia  1 787 

FfCMb  «aBVBit«»  and  they  wm  ioBowed  by  M.  R  uapnMb  and 
the  Cermaa  Aoidemy,  and  by  most  English  demists  except 
Ca\'cnd?sh,  who  rather  suspended  hts  Judgment^  and  Priestley, 

who  stubbornly  clung  to  the  opp<i  'fi  \  i(  w.  Indeed,  tlii.u,;li  ihc 
p.irvisans  of  phlogiston  did  not  hurn-mlcr  without  a  iiruj;;;!^, 
the  history  of  science  scarcely  [ircstnts  a  second  instance  of  a 
ch.irvgc  so  fundamental  atcoMiplishcd  with  siiih  case.  The 
spread  of  Lavoisier's  doctrines  was  greatly  fatilit.it.  I  ly  the 
defined  and  logical  form  in  which  he  presented  them  in  his 
Train  iUmtnlairt  de  dtimit  {prlstntt  dans  un  ordrt  nouttau  d 
tafris  Us  ditonerta  wudtneti  (1784).  The  Ust  of  simple 
iWMtances  contained  bi  the  iat  Ttlume  of  thia  woik  lncltidc» 
and  caloric  with  onm,  ante  Md  bydfOfel^  Undcttb* 
MM  of  **  oafdable  or  aCMlftinle  "  anbMaMei,  the  comblnatjiBn 
of  which  with  oxygen  yielded  acids,  were  placc<l  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, carbon,  and  the  muriatic,  fluofic  and  l)orncic  radicles- 
The  metal:-;,  by  cciniMtial iun  wAh  i.\;.j:.  r'.  Inrjmc  Oxi<lcs, 

wrrc  antitnony,  silver,  ar^^  nie,  Ijismui  !i,  n/Si.ili ,  cdj-fcr.  tin,  iron, 
manganese,  mertury,  molyl/.lcnum,  niikt],  gold,  pl.il iniim.  lend, 
tungsten  and  line;  and  the  "  simple  earthy  salifiable  sub- 
stances "  were  lime,  bar)ta,  magnesia,  alumina  and  silica. 
The siltople  nature  of  the  alkalies  Lavoisier  considered  so  doubtful 
that  he  did  not  class  them  as  elements,  which  he  conceived  as 
aiibatances  which  could  not  bo  luitber  decompowd  by  any 
known  proceai  of  analysi*— In  aMlltaJ^  shiifla  tt  hilrbillts 
fjri  fompncnt  Us  corps.  The, union  of  any  two  of  the  elements 
gave  rise  to  binary  compounds,  such  as  oxides,  acids,  sulphides, 
^(:  .\  <i.jl>' taiiet  emilaining  three  elements  v.:ii  a  binary  com- 
pound of  the  second  order;  thus  salts,  the  most  intportant 
compounds  of  UUb  da^  wof  famed  bar  tba       fli  adds  and 


oxides,  iron  aulphate,  {or  instance,  being  a  compound  of  inn 
oxide  with  sulphuric  acid. 

In  addition  to  his  piudy  chemical  work,  Lavoisier,  mostly  in 
conjunction  with  l.aplaff,  devoted  CBMiderable  attenUoo  to 
phyakal  proUeaaa,  a^Miallx  those  camccled  with  heat.  Iba 
two  cankd.eut  aome  of  the  eai&st  theiowtlwifcal  bntat^i' 
tions,  devised  apparatus  for  measuring  linear  and  cnbfcal 
expansions,  and  employed  a  modification  of  Joseph  Black's  {re 
calorimeter  in  a  sciies  of  deter.niri.-vtions  of  sp>eeific  hr.Tis. 
Regarding  beat  (wi3/;i>r  dt  feu  or  jiuiJe  igni)  as  a  peculiar  kind 
of  imponderable  matter,  Lavoisier  held  that  the  three  states  of 
aggregation— solid,  liquid  and  gas— were  modes  of  matter,  each 
depending  on  the  amount  of  malihe  dt  /eu  with  which  the  pon- 
derable substances  concerned  were  interpenetrated  and  com- 
bined; and  this  view  enabled  him  correctly  to  anticipate  that 
gases  would  be  reduced  to  liqufak  and  solida  by  tha  influoKt  of 
cold  and  pressured  Me  alt  worked  at  iemwiialiMlt  w^iwulon 
and  animal  boat,  lookb^  upon  the  pioc«nr.s  coweated  am 
ciaeBtklly  cbemtcal  hi  naluK.  A  paper  dteowend  many  years 
after  his  death  showed  that  he  had  antidpatcd  later  thinkers 
in  explaining  the  cyclical  process  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
for  he  pointed  out  that  plants  derive  their  food  from  the  air, 
from  vatcr,  and  in  general  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
ar.lin  ili  in  turn  feed  on  plants  or  on  other  animals  ftil  by  plants, 
while  the  matcri.'ils  thus  taken  up  by  plants  and  animals  are 
restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom  by  thie  bteakiMgi  JoW» pWCtllOO 
of  fermentation,  putrefaction  and  combustion. 

A  ccm|)k tc  eilit ii  II  ■  if  tlio  w  fit iivs  (J  Lavoisier,  QTuTf^r  dt  Laimsier, 
puhtifft  f>tir  Us  soins  du  minislrc  dt  Cinttrudton  puhlirvf,  wa^  i?»uc<l 
at  Paris  in  six  S-Olumc*  from  1864-1893.  This  pulilieation  enmpri>«« 
his  OpuKukt  pkfsiv>e*  et  rAimiftvi  (1774),  many  mcmo«r»  (rum  (he 
Academy  votaaMfc  and  numerous  tcticnK  no<cs  and  reports  fdatinc 
to  the  various  matters  on  which  he  was  cng.-ierd.  At  the  liflW  Ol 
his  He-alh  he  was  prrpnrinj  .in  crliti.-.n  of  hU  rr  'let  ied  works,  and  the 
p'lriioti*  re.iilv  lur  tlir  I'o  -v  ucre-  i 'utili-.he-d  in  two  Volume*  aS 
Mcmoirci  de  (himic  in  IM>5  bv  his  wkIow  (in  that  ycarBatlM  OO 
Count  Rumford),  who  h.id  (Irawn  and  CBgnMO  tOO  tftslSa wWo 
TraiU  (Umentaitf  dt  (htmit  (1789). 

See  E.  Grimaux.  Utroisttt  S743-179$,  ^tpA»tt  iaill»>SoiinH« 
stt  manustripis.  &c.  (1888),  which  (ivcs  a  Bst  e(hb«RHltSt  P.  E,  M. 
Iknhelot,  La  Rivoluhtn  ckimiqtui  Ltttmtitf  (189S1I1  wMcn  contabw 
an  analysis  of  and  extracts  from  bis  laboratory  noadiaatt 

U  VOiSIN.  Catherine  Monvoisin.  known  as  "La  Voisin 
(d.  1680),  French  aorcercss,  whose  maidm  name  was  Qthctinft 
Dcshaycs,  was  one  of  the  dikf,pcrsoiia|es  in  the  faMin4|Sdr« 
dts  poisons,  which  disgraced  the  reign  ol  Lonb  XIV.  ftcr 

husband,  Mmtvotsin,  was  an  unsuccessful  jeweller,  and  the 
practised  chiromancy  and  face-reading  to  retrieve  their  fortunes. 
She  gradually  added  the  practice  of  wiichi  t  iTi  .  in  which  she  had 
the  help  of  a  renegade  prie<,i.  Ctiennc  Guihourg,  whose  part 
was  the  celebration  of  the  "  l  l.uk  tnass,"  an  abominable  parody 
in  which  the  host  was  compounded  of  the  blood  of  a  little  child 
mixed  with  horrible  ingredients.  She  practised  medicine, 
especially  midwifery,  procured  abortion  and  provided  love 
powders  and  poisons.  Her  chief  accomplice  was  one  of  her  lovers, 
the  magician  Lcsafr,  whose  real  name  was  Adam  Cttuiat.  Tbt 
great  ladica  of  Farfs' flocked  to  la  VobiR,  who  aeemnlatcd 
enormous  wcahb.  Among  her  clients  were  Olympe  Mancini,' 
comtcsse  de  Soisons,  who  sought  the  death  of  the  king's  mistress, 
Louise  de  la  V'allierc;  Mmc  de  Monte -j  an.  Mme  de  Gramonl 
{la  kilt  Hamilton)  and  others.  The  borus  of  loads,  the  tccih  of 
moles,  c j.f.lhariiics,  iron  filings,  human  l  lond  and  hun.an  dust 
Were  among  the  ingredients  of  the  love  fjowdcrs  concocted  by 
La  Voisin.  Her  knowledge  of  poisons  was  not  apparently  so 
thorough  as  thai  ^f  Ijcss  well-known  sorcerers,  or  it  would. be 
difficult  to  accbliat  fbr  La  Vallifre's  immunity.  The  art  «l 
poisoning  bad  beeoMO  a  imijafadcnce.  The  death  of  Heitficlta, 
duchess  of  Oddun,  will  aitldmited,  IhlMty  n  is  (itN^  topAeitt 
and  the  crimes  of  Marie  lladddnt  de  Briovflli^  (executed  to 
1676)  and  her  accompUccii  wei«  stilt  fresh  m  the  public  mhid. 
In  .'\pril  j6;o  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
and  10  prosecute  the  offenders  met  for  the  first  time.  Its  pro- 
ceedings, including  some  suppressed  in  the  official  rcfonU,  are 
preserved  in  the  notes  of  one  of  the  ofTicial  tafportturs,  Cabrid 
MoohadelaRiqraiCb  .7%erevelatf9aofthelreacheioitthUBtl«l 
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«f  Mme  de  MoetaqMa  to  pobos  Lovb  XIV.  and  of  olhrr 
piuuicd  by  pcnoiMsea  wfao  oonlA  att  be  attacked  without 
wndtl  wMA  toMAad  tk*  ifcwM.  wiwil  Lank  XIV.  to  daw 
iftt  cAmIw  intMA^  ■  ttecDUrt  WW  cilhd.  Ml  (ih>  nt  (kWbcf 
lOa  It  WIS  reopoied  on  the  19th  of  May  1681  and  sat  until 
the  »tst  of  July  t68».  Many  of  the  culprits  escaped  through 
pri.a'c  in(lur:i«.  AmonR  these  wrrc  Marie  Anne  Mancini, 
ducticsse  dc  Bouillon,  who  had  sought  to  pet  ru!  oi  her  husband 
in  order  to  marry  the  duke  of  \  mdomc,  though  Louis  XIV. 
banished  her  to  titnc  Mmc  de  Montcspan  was  not  openly 
dugraced,  because  the  preservation  of  Louis's  own  dignity  was 
ewntial,  and  some  hundred  prisoners,  among  them  the  infamous 
Cuibourg  and  Lcaage,  escaped  the  scaffold  through  thcsuppres- 
lioBOfevidcactiiifktedoalvLoabXIV.aiidLonvois.  Some  of 
tbctt  woe  hwpriiaiiwl  fa  wbIow  totifu,  with  instructkuu 
loa  Louwato  to  the  vnpeethefiDaiflMadM*  le  floff  tbem  if  th^ 
flMi||b^  to  linpftfft  wittt  tficjr  kiRW.  8om#  imioceiit  penoQs  wcio 
fenptkoned  for  Bfe  because  they  had  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
La  Vobin  herself  was  executed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, on  the  2oih  of  Fcljruary  16S0,  after  a  perfunctory  applica- 
tion of  torture.  The  niiihoritics  had  every  reason  to  avoid 
furr!  i  r  rc VL'btior,5.  Thirt\ -li\c  othi-r  prisonrr5  were  executed; 
five  were  sent  to  the  gaiieyt  and  twcaly-lhroe  were  banished. 
Their  crimes  had  AmMmI  «M  Of  lit  Mit  flttnofdtaltqr  trials 
kt*own  to  history. 

Src  F.  R.is\t'ii.v>ti,  Ankhu  if  la  BafldU,  \r.U  iv.-vii.  (i  "70-1 ''7  0  : 
the  note*  ol  Ln  Kcynic^  picaerved  in  the  iiilUiutb^uc  Nattonaie; 
P.  Faflck-BKauaob  Lt  mamt  4u  poitont  (1899) :  A.  Maaon.  La 
SmHUrliMUttim$iiSjkimuaMXVJJ'nM4 (1904).  Sardoumadc 

portrait  of  lA^raUBfeyAMMMvByfHtWlilAiiMMMOflcsifcpro* 

duccd. 

LAW.  JOBl  (i67i-i}a9),  Soots  econoBist,  best  kaam  as  the 
at«iBM«r  of  tha  **  MWWivi  schca^~  iM  bom  BdiiilMtrgh 
h  April  1671.  His  htlw,  •  aoMsorith  lad  baakar,  boiicht 
tinctly  before  ha  death,  which  took  place  in  his  son's  youth, 
the  huads  of  Lauriston  near  Edinburgh.  John  lived  at  home 
till  he  was  twenty,  and  ihcn  went  to  London.  Hchad  already 
studied  mat  hcm.iiics,  and  the  theory  of  commerce  and  political 
Konomy,  with  much  intcnsi;  but  he  was  known  rather  as  fop 
than  scholar.  In  London  he  gambled,  drank  and  flirted  till  in 
April  1694  A  love  intrigue  resulted  in  a  duel  with  Beau  Wilson 
In  Bloomsbury  Square.  Law  killed  his  antagonist,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  Hii  Ufa  wm  i|NNMl,  but  he  was  detained 
to  priMMk.  Ua  fottod  awam  to  akapt  to  UoUaod,  then  the 
piati  BWMMWisI  caoouy  ia  Sonpa.  Hen  ka  observed 
mtA        attaodoa  tka  maklaa  al  laDiktoa  and 

iasactolbariBaMbudwaBdiiadtkafntMhwafUiaritetcd 
"  system."  After  a  few  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  then  eahansted  and  enraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
Daricn  expedition  (1605-1701).  He  iiropoun'Kd  plans  for  the 
relief  of  his  country  in  a  work'  eniiilcd  .Ui'i.vv  ^nd  Trade 
CeniidcTcd,  urilh  a  Propcsat  far  supplyir.f,  ikr  A\j/iu«  vilk  Money 
(1705).  Hiis  attracted  some  notice,  but  had  no  practical  effect, 
and  Law  again  betook  himself  to  travel  He  visited  Brussels, 
tui%,  Vienna,  Genoa,  Room,  making  laite  sums  1^  gambling 
tad  spcctthtkin, aad spaadkig  them  hviiMyfc  Haanabi  Paris  in 
i}oi^  aad  mda  mm  pnaank  to  tka  flaaanHMat  at  to  tkcir 
SaaKM  dMMlliib  bM  bakXIV.  dedlaed  to  tiaat  with  a 
"  HttgaeDOt,"  and  d'Aigenson,  chief  of  the  police,  had  Law 
OfpeUed  at  a  susptcious  cbaactcr.  JBLe  kad»  howavar,  become 
'  A  wodc  aatitlsd  Ptoftmh  aad  Jlwi—  ftr  iiwifilMfiis  o  Omntil 
T^tit  tm  Smktwi  was  putdklMd  anonyinemly  at  EdInburEh  in 
IfM.  It  was  Rpabliahea  at  Glasgow  in  1731  with  Law's  name 
awadied;  twit  aevrral  ideivncca  in  the  state  papers  oC  the  time 
omMion  William  Patrrson  [ibnA-iym).  founder  of  th«  B.ink  of 
England,  as  the  authur  i  f  the  plan  therrtn  pro|Mnin<j<-<l.  Kven  if 
Law  had  oathine  to  do  with  the  compoHtion  oi  the  work,  he  must 
bave  nad  it  and  bceti  inflocwccd  by  it.  Tim  may  cxpbin  how  it 
I  tka  gnas  of  many  of  the  dwclopmeais  of  the  "  syatem." 
I  Ilia  aiiMiilliiii  111  a  central  boaid.  to  naoage  gnat  com. 

,  ,  adtrtaams.  to  famiah  occupation  for  the  poor,  to  encoura^ 

miatng,  Itahing  awrmanufactum,  and  lo  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
th«  rate  of  intefeiM,  was  largely  realited  in  the  Misuksippi  wheme. 

teJBM■MW^a  Xi^e  WHUam  Poltrtom  (ed.  ia3a;.«nd  Wrttimp  cj 
■iBSMlaaaa(aaaaAr^wilai| 
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with  the  duko  of  OrhaiB.  and  when  la 
regent,  Law  atOOCa  iclumed  to  Paris, 
eipenditttie  of  tka  1^  BMMatck  kad  pfaiaied 
tfta  lh>jk)Ul  faHo  apparently  incjrttteaMa  teaadkl  ttnaiiMi, 

The  debt  was  jooo  idllion  livres,  the  estimated  aanial  cmea^ 

ture,  exclusive  of  interest  payments,  14S  millTon  Ifvres,  andthe 

Income  about  the  same.  The  .iil  v:s.il)t!ity  of  derlarinf;  a  national 
bankruptcy  wa.?  seriously  discus-sed,  and  though  this  plan  was 
rcjcctc-<l,  measures  hardly  less  violent  were  carried.  By  a  vwa, 
or  examination  of  the  state  liabilities  by  a  committee  with 
full  [>o«crs  of  quashing  claims,  the  <tcbt  was  reduced  nearly 
a  half,  the  coin  in  circulation  was  ordered  to  be  called  in  and 
reissued  at  the  rate  of  1 70  for  100 — a  measure  by  which  foreign 
coiners  profited  fPMitijrt  and  a  chamber  ol  Juatlcc  was  csUbluked 
to  punish  spccidtton»  to  whom  the  dltiCHlhaoftbe  state  weie 

wUcb  wmtaaad  aa  pan  lararfty  te  the  aair  debt  at 

once  sank  75%  below  tkefr  nominal  vahie.  At  Ibh  crfsls  Law 
unfolded  a  vast  scheme  to  the  perplexed  regent.  A  royal  bank 
was  to  miP.-iRe  the  tr.idc  and  currency  of  the  kingdom,  to  cullect 
the  taxes,  and  to  free  the  countr>'  from  debt.  The  council  ol 
ftn.inrc,  then  under  the  due  de  N'o.iillcs,  opposed  the  plan,  but 
the  regent  allowed  Law  to  take  some  tentative  steps.  By  an 
edict  of  jnd  May  1716,  a  private  institution  called  La  Banque 
ntniralt,  and  managed  by  Law,  was  fouttdcd.  The  capital  was 
6  miSioa  Itvtea,  dmM  Into  tioo  shares  of  5000  Uvres,  payable 
in  four  InstaJmeat^  «M4oartk  la  cash,  three-fourths  in  bUlett 
d'Ifat  It  waa  to  pctCMOl  tin  ordlaaiy  (unaions  of  a  bank, 
and  kadpoay  to  fcwaaejwa  payable  at  iliht  In  tka  walghl  aad 
valaa o( Aa kHMy aMfltlaacd at 4^ af lHa&  TheliaHfcsias 
a  great  and  fanmedfaite  success.  B/ pioviiBng  for  the  absoqytfoa 
of  part  of  the  state  paper  it  rabed  the  credit  of  the  government. 
The  notes  were  a  most  desirable  medium  of  exchnufre,  for  tliey 
had  the  element  of  firity  of  value,  which,  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
mint  decrees  of  the  Rovernmcnt,  was  wanting  in  the  roin  of  the 
realm.  They  proved  the  most  convenient  instruments  of  re- 
mittance between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  and  they  thus 
developed  the  indu«itries  of  the  kttcr.  The  rate  of  interest, 
previously  enormous  and  unccflalB,  Iril  first  lo  6  and  then  to 
4%;  and  wbea  another  decree  (toth  ApiQ  1717)  ocdeied 
ooHectoca  of  taati  to  latriva  aolca  aa  payBiaul%  and  to  cbaafe 
tkem  Ibr  coia  at  laqsMt,  tka  baak  to  VON  la  favovr  tbat  HaMB 
bad  a  aatolMMe  af  do  BflHan  Hvftii  Law  now  gaf  itad  tka  ftdi 
confidence  of  tke  roMit,  and  waa  aBowcd  to  praceed  wMitka 
development  of  tke  syaten.** 

The  trade  of  the  region  .iboiit  the  >f  i<v'-i^<.'pp[  h.id  been  granted 
to  a  ^pecuh'.tor  tianied  Cro.'.At.  He  found  the  undertaking  (00 
larpe,  .,"1  v.  in  f;l.id  to  give  it  up,  Ry  a  derree  of  August  1717 
Law  was  allowed  to  establish  the  Ct>mf>(jiiiie  df  la  Louiiiane  on 
d'OcculenI,  and  to  endow  it  with  privileges  praaically  aoMuntlng 
to  sovereignty  over  the  most  fertile  region  of  North  America. 
The  capital  was  100  million  livres  divided  into  700,000  shares 
of  500  livtes.  The  payments  were  to  be  ooe-fooxtk  in  ooia  and 
tkwefcwtka  fo  bitttit  d'Aoi.  Od  tkcae  kat  tka  _ 
wag  to  pay  3  milllaa  Ihrrea  lataMt  ym^  to  Ike 
At  tka  Mate  paper  was  depredated  Aa  Aana  fel  i 
par.  The  rapid  rise  of  Law  had  nade  kha  aiany  enemies,  and 
they  took  advantage  of  this  to  attack  the  system.  D'Argenson, 
now  head  of  ihc  council  <if  fiiKiine,  with  the  brothers  Pans  of 
Grenoble,  famous  tax  farnurs  of  the  il,\y,  formed  what  was  called 
the  "  ami  '■ystem,"  Tin-  fiirmiiiir  of  (he  trites  was  let  li>  them, 
under  an  assumed  name,  for4&i  million  livres  yearly  A  cx)mpany 
was  formed,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Mississippi  company. 
The  capital  waa  Ike  aaaie,  divided  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
payments  van  tokaaatiicly  in  money.  The  returns  from  the 
pddk  leimuia  VMt  aara;  tboM  Iran  tka  Mhslarippl  adieme 
wertBOt  Hence  UwakaNeaf  tka  latter  wtcefcreeatlfeae  out 
of  fiivow.  Law  preceeded  anawwed  iMtk  fha  defd^Macflt  of 
his  i^ns.  On  the  4th  of  Deomber  lytS'  the  bank  became  a 
government  in5ii!i:iir.n  under  the  name  of  La  Banqne  rejalt. 
L«w  was  director,  and  the  king  guaranteed  the  notes.  The 
to oeiai aadi  to widwitba f  ' 
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o(  the  oew  institution,  the  transport  o(  money  between  towns 
where  it  had  branches  was  (otbiddcn.  The  paper-issue  now 
fetched  no  millions.  Law  bad  such  cunfidencc  in  the  success 
of  hit  plans  that  he  agreed  to  lake  omt  ^.hares  in  the  Mis.sl:,hip[ii 
company  at  par  at  a  near  dale.  1  he  shares  bc;gan  rapidly  u>  rise. 
The  next  move  was  to  unite  the  companies  Du  IiUts  Oritniaiet 
and  De  CUne,  (ounded  in  1664  and  1713  reapecilvdy,  but  now 
dwindlad  awi^  to  a  shadow,  to  his  company.  The  united  associa- 
tiM(  £4  Cmn^MMC  dt$  lHd$$t  bad  ft  pwftfftl  omtofHAx  oi 
■da  oT  n  ~ 
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cnatioa  of  new  capital  to  tlw  nominid  amoHat  of  as  oUUion  Uvtes. 
Tlie  payment  was  spread  over  ao  months.  Every  holder  of  (our 
original  shares  (meres)  could  purcliibc  one  of  ihc  t'.cv  shares 
{JUUs)  at  a  premium  of  so  Uvres.  All  ilicse  joo-li\rc  shares 
rapidly  rose  to  750,  or  so"^  above  par.  L;nv  now  turned  h;s 
attention  to  obtaining  additional  powers  niLhin  France  'uic\i. 
On  tiM  15th  of  July  1719  an  etflct  was  issued  Rr^aiing  ihi: 
company  fof  bIm  years  the  management  of  the  mint  and  the 
coin-issue.  Artb^  privilege  the  company  paid  5  million  Uvies, 
Mid  ihf  imrfftr  ™Tf  riiiwl  lur  %  wsw  iiiiif  tif  ihiirt  irf  thff  ndwiiinl 

>«C«diKflRfr  Ihtlbt 
at 

Ink  nlMt  in4«iie  jlBf  in  «adcr  to  obtain  one  of  tin  nar  dmct 

{pelila  jBUs).  At  the  same  time  two  dividends  per  aniuun  of 
6%  each  were  promised. .  Again  there  was  an  attempt  to  ruin 
the  bank  by  the  commonplace  expedient  of  m.iking  a  run  on 
it  for  coin;  but  the  conspirators  had  to  meet  absolute  power 
inana<;fJ  v.ith  fearlessness  and  skill.  An  edict  appeared  reducing, 
•t  a  given  date,  the  value  of  money,  and  those  who  had  with- 
dnwn  coin  from  the  bank  ha.stcned  again  to  exchange  it  for  tho 
more  stable  notes.  Public  contideDce  in  Law  was  increased, 
and  be  was  enabled  npidly  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of 
the  system.  A  d«m  of  a7tb  AfliMt  1719  dc(Kiv«d  the  mak 
eoBtpany  of  the  funiag  U  tbt  mwoum^  aad  tam  It  i»  tko 
C«M|mnj«  die*  /ate  l»  ata»  mm»  i»  mam  lac  «a  «Miinl 
pnyownt  of  p  mlBka  ttvnii  That  at  m«  blow  tho  **  anti- 
system  "  was  crushed.  One  thing  yet  remained;  Law  proposed 
to  take  over  the  national  debt,  and  manage  it  on  terms  advan- 
tageous to  the  state.  The  mode  of  t:  inbfcr  was  this.  The  debt 
was  over  1500  million  livrcs.  Xoies  were  to  be  issued  to  that 
amoiut,  and  with  ilitse  ihe  state  creditors  must  be  paid  in  a 
ccrtainorder.  Sharc»wcrc  tobc  issued  at  intervals  corresponding 
to  the  payments,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  notes  would  be 
taad  IB  b^dns  Umm.  The  government  was  to  pay  j%  for  the 
Inaa.  It  had  lonM^  been  bound  to  pay  So  mUlioos,  it  would 
■aw  p^r  under  »  dear  fida  a(  «WK  lOb  A»  tba  ihaiaa  of 
lha  coapany  waa  aloMt  dn  oafy  wmm. 


lor  loiwHUaantt 

Iha  tximkd  wwld  ha  aunly  effected.  Tba  aedkon  would 
■aw  look  to  Aa  f^^^ox^t  payments  and  the  csmmercial 

gafaia,  of  the  oamp.^ny  for  their  anntul  returns.  Indeed  the 
creditors  were  often  uut  .ibk  10  j'l^urc  the  shares,  for  each 
suLcccilins  i<isuc  was  immediately  seiwd  upon,  though  the  500- 
livre  share  was  jww  is&ue<J  at  a  premium  of  4300  livrcs.  After 
the  third  issue,  on  the  ^nd  of  October,  the  bharc:.  iumicdiaicly 
moid  at  Sooo  Uvrea  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  ibea  uae4  a*  a 
They  wnt  on  capidly  rising  as  pav  pilwflufi  «ere 
~  to  the  oompaay.  Law  had  new  more  than  regal 
Tht  cxQed  Stuarts  paid  him  court;  the  pcoudest 
J  Ximp>  hMnblad  themselves  before  hioQ  and  hia 
UbmlltyaMdahtaaIha  idol  of  the  papulae*.  Alter,  aa  a  aaeaf 
sary  pr^minary,  becoming  a  Catholic,  he  was  made  controller- 
general  of  the  finances  in  place  of .  d'Argeaioa.  Finally,  in 
February  1720,  ibebaakinaiaMflMaaiiaBaahiRalitjr  wdied 

to  the  company. 

The  system  was  now  complete;  but  it  had  already  begun  to 
decay.  In  December  1719  it  was  at  its  height.  The  shares 
had  then  amounted  to  Jo,ooo  livrcs,  forty  times  their  nominal 
price.  A  sort  of  madnesa  poMimd  the  nation.  Men  sold  their 
ail  and  hasuncd  to  Pad*  to  apacalata.  The  popwhtioo  of  the 
cap^  «aa  iwiaawd  by  an  WMwaaiia  iain  •(  naidadaU  and 
TMa  ■wiaiil  •  ¥UI  thnaih  nawi— 1  tamdae. 
iuhaiMtiiitiidwik*»«M  RNMT.  Tha« 


who  could  still  reflect  saw  that  thut  prosperity  was  not  reaL 
The  whole  issue  ol  shares  at  the  extreme  market  price  valued 
lJ,ooo  million  Uvres,  It  would  require  600  million  annual 
revenue  to  give  a  5%  dividend  on  this.  Now,  the  whole  incume 
of  the  company  aa  yet  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  s%  on  tiie 
original  capital  of  1677  million  livres.  TIm  receipts  from  th* 
taxes.  Ice.,  could  be  precisely  calculated,  and  It  wooldbei 
years  before  the  commercial  undertaUaga  of  the 
with  which  w4r  >mm  idfiif  haginaim  had  ha«i 
wdd  yidd  any  cwirfdwaMa  mwra.  People  began  to  adi  dMir 
shares,  and  to  buy  coin,  houses,  land-Hkajytiiing  that  had  .-i  j ;  r.Mc 
etement  of  value  in  it.  There  was  a  rapid  fall  in  the  >lurc:.. 
a  rapid  rise  in  all  kinds  of  property,  and  consequently  a  rapid 
dcprcci.i'.ion  of  the  paper  money.  Law  met  these  new  tendencies 
b>  a  succci'.ion  o(  llic  most  violent  cdn  is.  The  notes  were  to 
hear  a  premium  over  specie.  Coin  was  only  10  be  used  in  small 
pjymciu^.  and  only  a  small  antount  was  to  be  kept  inthcpoasei 
sion  of  private  paitica.  The  use  of  diaoMods,  the  fabrication  of 
gold  and  silver  phU^  «aa  forbidden.  A  dividend  of  40  %  on  the 
original  capital  «a$  pmmianl  By  aawavl  hm'ff'a  IM  faUar 
doMsiy  leMonad  paajpfchtt  lav  aaiaawwad  la  tiew  pofalc 
confidcaoa.  lha  ahaM  atiii  fell.  At  leat,  on  the  5th  of  liaack 
1720,  aa  afiet  appealed  fixing  ihdr  price  at  qooo  llvm,  aad 
ordering  the  bank  to  buy  axKl  sell  them  at  th.it  price.  The  fall 
now  was  transferred  to  the  note*,  of  which  there  were  soon  over 
JSOo  million  livres  in  circulation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  c oir.t  d 
money  was  removed  from  the  kingdom.  Prices  rose  enormously. 
There  was  everywhere  distress  and  complete  financial  confusion. 
Law  became  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  He  lost  his  court  in- 
fluence, and  waa  olil^ed  to  cooeent  to  a  decne  (aiat  May  1710) 
by  which  tlia  notes  and  consequently  the  sham  were  redocad 
tohaVtliHraaulnal  value.  This  created  such  a  commotion  thai 
iu  iiieaaulaia  awa  fawad  to  lacdf  it,  hut  the  ahthief  wae  daaa^ 
What  raiiHiin  aaaldthaia  ha  to  lha  dapaachted  paper  after 
aach  »  laaaaia?  Law  waa  mnovad  turn  Vki  office,  and  hIa 
eoaate  pwceeded  to  dcnoUsh  the  **  ayatem.**  A  vast  minber 
of  shares  had  been  deposit e<l  in  the  bank.  These  were  destroyed. 
The  notes  were  reconverted  into  govcmmcni  debt,  but  there 
wa.s  I'lrM  a  visa  which  reduced  that  debt  to  the  same  site  a*  hcfore 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  company.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
lowered,  and  the  gcjvernmeiil  now  only  pledged  itself  to  pay 
J7  instead  of  80  millions  annually.  Finally  the  bank  was 
abolished,  and  the  company  reduced  to  a  mere  trading  associa- 
tion.  By  November  the  '^ayncm  "  had  dinppeand.  With 

these  last  mlaar.ti  laij  aiiihahilli  xiil.tadMirtllatlio 

da.  Ua  lafk  Skmm  mmif  fai  December  17*0,  resumed  hk 
■aad«h<  na^  aad  died  «  Venice,  poor  and  forgotten,  on  llMl 
ent  of  March  1739. 

Of  Law's  writing*  the  moK  important  lor  the  oeiapnlMMlea  af 
the  ■'  iy<tcm  "  h  hii  Monty  and  Trad*  ConiiitfH.  In  this  work  he 
v-iv-  [h.it  ti.itional  p>j»cr  and  wealth  consist  in  numbers  o(  peof)le, 
and  magazines  of  h^iiiio  .itid  fiirr  i,:n  Ko>jfi«.  These  dcpond  on  ir,u1c, 
and  thai 

people;  but  credit,  il  the  credit  have  a  circulation,  has  all  tlte 
fx-ne5eial  eAccts  of  noacy.  To  oraMi  and  incieaae  iaatniaeaia  of 

crt^iit  19  the  function  of  a  banlc.  Let  such  be  created  then,  and  Itt 

its  notes  be  only  given  In  return. for  land  sold  or  pledged.  Stich  a 
currency  would  supply  the  ration  with  abundanee  of  money:  MM 
it  would  have  miny  advantaitn.  which  l.aw  points  out  in  diinall, 
over  siUir.  I  i  t  )  .i:  k  or  conimisaion  was  to  be  a  government  imtittt- 
lion,  and  its  profits  were  to  be  spent  in  encouraging  the  export  and 
niMafactam  af  Jbe  Mtion.  A  very  evident  error  lies  at  the  root 
erthe*'syMHa.'*  Meaey  ie  net  the  lewdt  btit  the  eatwe  ef  wealth,  he 
thought.  ToiacrauekthiBaMMtbe  briir6eia1.  and  (hebett  way  it 
by  a  properly  secured  pepsreurmoey.  This  is  the  motive  forrr :  but 
it  i«  to  be  applied  In  n  panieular  way.  l_iw  hati  a  pro(our<!  tirlkl 
in  till'  oinmi-iti  lice  i.(  n  .vcr-mi  nt.  He  mv»-  the  i  vils  i.l  nmi  T 
m<>nopolw»,  and  of  private  farming  of  taxcm.  He  propowtJ  10  centre 
forsign  iradv  and  internal  finance  in  one  huge  monofv>ly  inan.ic(d 
bv  the  state  for  the  people,  and  carr>'mg  on  busincM  through  a 
plentiful  supply  of  paper  money.  He  did  not  wet  that  tnade  aed 
commerce  arc  best  left  to  private  enterpnte.  and  that  such  a  scheme 
wooW  limply  result  in  tb«-  profits  of  Kivculators  and  f.ivoiirile*, 
The  "system"  ».!•>  ihm  r  v<i  f.ir  lievdiiicd  as  to  cxhit  it  ii«  in- 
herent laulls.  The  madnt-**  of  •■ptculaior*  ruined  the  plan  n 
only  its  foutvdaiiont  were  l.iid.  One  part  in<h-i-d  might  V.im  l  .  u 
saved.  Tke  bank  wu  not  ncccwarily  bound  to  the  company,  and 

it  m^ha  hamtaaaaMa  I 
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imticution.  Ai  Thien  points  Ottt,  the  edict  ot  the  5iho(  Mart  h  i-jn, 
which  iMdr  ih^  ihMim  convHtilile  into  notes,  ruined  tbe  bank 
without  H ving  tb«  ooanw.  Tlw  limn*  kad  imm  to  «n  unaauinkl 
hrifht,  and  ihcy  thooM  MVt  vmn  MomtA  to  Ua  to  their  lutural 
lew).  Pertiapa  Lnw  fdt  this  to  be  iinpo«n>le.  He  h*d  friendt  at 
court  wkow  intctcflts  were  involved  in  thcahnm,  and  he  had  eneinie« 
eager  (or  hi>  overthrow.  It  was  nece«»ar)r  to  wicceed  completely  or 
not  at  all;  m  Liw,  a  ^mblcr  lu  (he  core,  ritkcd  and  lou everything. 
Nocwithitanding  the  (auht  uf  (he  "  system, "  it«  author  «',it  a 
fm.incial  Kenius  ai  the  lir»t  order.  He  haa  the  error*  o(  bli  time :  but 
be  propounded  many  truths  as  to  the  nature  of  etirrenry  and  banking 
Uiea  iMkaown  to  hU  comemporarica.  Tke  nwrvcUoas  shill  which  he 
displayed  in  adapting  the  theory  ot  the  "  vyMem  "  to  the  actual  con- 
didon  of  things  in  France,  and  in  carr>-inB  out  (ho  wuiuu*  fin.f  iul 
tr.insactions  rendert^d  neces5ar>'  by  its  cfcvcloiimcnt,  is  '  .i,ly 
without  parallel.  His  profound  wlf-e^nfidrnrr  ami  Ix-liff  i-i  ihr 
truth  of  his  own  theories  were  the  roasons  alike  of  Im  iucLCsi  ami  his 
ruin.  He  never  Itesiiated  to  croptyy  the  whole  iortc  u(  a  de«'poiK 
tpremiDcot  for  the  definite  anda  wUck  he  aaw  before  him.  Ilr  left 
Frenee  poorer  ttian  he  entcnd  It,  yet  be  wat  not  perceptibly  ch  j>.^t-d 
by  hi*  audden  trantitione  of  fortune.  Montesquieu  viaitcd  him  at 
^^ice  after  his  (all,  and  liat  left  a  description  of  hinwditd  with 
■  certain  pal  bos.  Law,  he  (ells  us,  «ai  still  (he  same  in  character. 
pcrpetlMlly  plan-ing  and  schtminu,  and,  though  in  poverty,  rc- 
trolvifif  vast  projetrtt  to  restore  himscK  to  power,  and  France  to 
cooinMcial  prasperiiy. 

Tke  fidW  aceaimt  of  the  Miasiialppi  achowe  latliM  of  Thieta,  Law 
tl  tm  tysAmt  dtt  finautu  (iaa6,  Americas  trana.  I<S9)>  Scv  also 
rteymann.  Lav  umd  stin  SyiUm  (1853);  Pierre  Bonnjiuieux,  Les 
C'sndet  Cempn^nie^  de  (emmrrrr  (tSo;*:  S  Alcxi.  John  La-x  und  stin 
i/rm  (iSHjl,  K,  l,e>a!>M'ur,  Keikerth/i  h:;li  '!que>  !ur  U  lyilfme  dr 
ijtw  l<tt54):  and  Jobea,  Cm  PrifM  au  itciuiitmt.  pu  U  iwtlemt  dt 
tmMitthasuaaxcafilMliik*  (i&4S)-  Full  bia|raphK.>l  <!.i.iil>  .ire 
given  in  Wood's  LiU  0/  Lav  (Edinburgh.  1824).  Ail  Law  s  later 
writings  arc  to  be  fouiid  in  Daire,  Ceittction  4*t  JtrincifauM  Uom«- 
miMer,  vol.  i.  (1843).  Utherwofhs  on  l^w  are:  A.  W.  Witton-Clynn, 
J»kn  Lav  of  LaurtsUm  (1908);  P.  A.  Cachut,  Ttm  Fimamitf  Lav,  kit 
Stkemtand  F in-.n  ^  1856);  A.  Marf.Uavis.  //uitrirdi^tii^ys/ t«i«'r 
System  (B<.>>iori.  ittil;);  A.  Bcljame,  La  Prvnunciatiom  du  nam  d* 
Jtan  Lav  le financirr  (I8^i ).  Si-  also  I".  .\.  U^-ni.iri'*  in  Camt-.  Mod. 
UttL  vi.  6  (1909).  For  minor  notices  tee _Poole's  Indtx  la  l'<nodicals. 


|taMie«  pMnft«f  Uwkr tall*  MMtoMl  Portrait 
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LAW,  WILLIAM  (16S6-1761).  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
King's  Clille,  Northamptonahire.  In  1705  he  entered  as  a  sizar 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  In  1711  he  was  elect ctl  fellow 
of  bis  college  and  was  ordained.  He  resided  at  Cambridge, 
teaching  and  tailing  occasional  duty  until  the  acceasion  of 
Qwrn  bb  cwMdaBce  fofbwle  him  to  take  the  oaths 

•l«l«gtanc«  to  the  anr  io>miiaMm  nd  «f  •bjuntioii  of  the 
Bliwnfc  afcJ^wAiilMilMiirtw<y  bwa>itikiwite»ti»oa 
tytcdi  tvMcli  bcos^M  Mm  iMo  traoMsf  Mid  IM  wn  sow 
deprived  of  fats  fellowship  and  bcrarrr  a  non-juror.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  curate  in  London.  By 
I7J7  he  was  domiciled  «iih  Edward  Gibbon  (1666-1736)  at 
Putney  as  tutor  to  h'n  son  Edward,  father  of  the  historian, 
who  says  that  l..i-.v  ticc.Tmc  "  the  much  hoiwured  fricnil  .hkI 
apiritiasl  director  of  the  whole  family."  In  the  same  year  be 
MMHMfeied  lifi  pafA  to  Cambridge,  and  nsidcd  with  him  as 
(omoor,  ia  temt  time,  for  the  not  km  jmn.  Mi  pupil  then 
weot  abroad,  bat  Law  waa  left  at  VutMy,  triHW  k«  tamaiaed 
inGibboa1»li0Mt(oraOTetfeaat«fi]iMn.Mttaf  a*  ft 
■■Ma  aait  oalir  to  tkt  f af  Oy  tat  10  •  MNBPer  e( 
folk  who  came  to  consult  him.  The  moat  eminent  of  tbeae  were 
the  two  brothers  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Byrom  the 
poet.  George  Chcyne  the  physlcl.m  and  .Archibald  Hutchcson, 
M.I',  for  Hastings.  The  household  was  distx-rsci!  in  1737. 
Law  was  parted  from  his  fricndi,  and  in  1740  retired  to  Kinp'i 
ClilTc,  where  he  had  inherited  from  his  f.ithcra  house  and  a  small 
properly.  There  be  was  presently  joined  by  two  ladies:  Mrs 
Hutchcson.  ihc.rirh  widow  of  bis  old  friend,  who  rccommeoftcd 
her  on  his  death-bed  lo  place  heraetf  tMiItt  Law'k  spiritual 
fNidMica*  aad  liiw  HaMcr  Oibban,  sisier  !•  Ma  late  papA. 
Tlib  cmlMia  trio  ivad  tar  nwaty-one  yeai*  ft  Mia  vMly  gbn 
10  devoikM.  atody  and  chMhy.  «mil  lha  da«h  «f  hut  ao  the 
«tk  oi  April  1761. 

Law  waa a  boay  wrfter  amter  thttr  heads: — 

t.  Comlrewrty. — In  this  field  be  had  no  coniemporarv  peer  tsve 
pcrhain  Richard  Drniley.  The  first  of  hja  controversial  worits  was 
Tkrre  LttUti  lo  tht  Bnkop  of  Btngir  (1717;,  which  were  considered  by 
Iriewd  aad  lor  akbe  aa  one  of  tha  nm  poMrfal  ooHifibtRioaa  to  tha 


aljpa  ol  tka  jwied  to  mf  aaiaaaaiyble  laag|apr, 
'MweUvwctltlcliaa  fiott  JtAa  DenMala  Xkt 


lUnRorian  controversy  nr  th'  h'.:fr  church  si<li-.    1  hMiii.i*  '-^hcrloek 
declared  that  "  Mr  Law  was  a  writer  so  considcabie  thAi  be  knew 
tooi'fVuwkf  hl» ie^Mp did ««H!SE,l^r,  «4*> 
next  controvenlal  wqrit  waa  JcMMraf  «■  IfaadWflr*  FaMr  lfA$ 

Bees  (172}),  in  which  he  vindicates  moranty  on  the  highest  grounds; 
for  pure  style,  caustic  wH  and  lodd  afYument  Ikts  work  is  re- 
markable: It  was  enthunsticaUy  praised  by  lohn  Sterling,  and 
republi»hc\l  by  K.  D.  Maurice.  Law'*  Com  of  Rtaicn  (173J).  in 
answer  10  Tindal'a  Ckriuianily  oi  old  at  Use  Creation  is  to  a  great 
extent  an  ao(ici_pBtk>a  of  Bishop  Butler's  famous  argument  in  the 
Anahfy.  In  this  work  Law  shows  himseN  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
abics*  champion  of  L>ei«m.  Hi»  LcOrri  to  a  Lady  sariiNrd  la  caMrSlf 
Cinrrt  of  Rome  are  excellent  specimens  o(  the  atlilade  of  a  high 
AngliciM  I'lit.iri^s  K>>maiUMn.  His  controversial  writings  has-e  aOI 
f  •  t  ivt  !  ■!  ..■  ft  i.;'',tian.  partly  because  they  were  opfjowd  to  tko 
linft  of  hi»  ( i mrs,  ;  ir! Iv  bei  ju«"  o(  his  stirrer  in  other  field*. 

J.  Pruiluji  Lhvtrnly  — 1  ho  Sert<»t  Cell  .';>  j  Detout  and  Holy  Lift 
(1 7)8),  tuKctbet  ««ith  It*  pcedeor^vr,  A  InaHu  ^  CknitUm  Ptf 
Jutum  it  J/6),  deeply  iafluanctd  the  chief  aaianki  tke  jmal 
E  vangetical  revival.  The  wesleys,  C^corge  Wnlleficw,  Henry  vm9, 
Thomas  Scott  and  Thomas  Adam  all  exprm  their  deep  obVtpiilon 
to  the  author.  The  Seriomt  Call  affected  others  quite  85  deeply. 
Samuel  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Bishop  Home  .ill 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  its  merits;  and  it  is  still  the  onl>  work  by 
which  its  author  is  popularly  known.  Ifrhas  high  merits  of  sivle, 
being  lucid  and  pointed  to  a  degree,  la  a  tract  entitled  Tke  AbtolmM 
UmtSvfiUiuti  if  Stair  £a«»r<ai««M»tr  (1796)  Law  was  temjxcd  bf  the 
corrupt  ions  el  tkO  r 
and  incurred  ( 
DrfenJed. 

^.  Uytticism. — Though  the  le.iM  popular,  \'V  (  ir  tfcoi  

estmg,  orii'inal  and  suKgc^tive  of  all  Law's  works  are  thoae  whSdk  he 
wrote  in  his  later  >  ear altiY  he  had  become  an  entkuMattic  adadrrr 
(not  a  diaciple)  m  lacub  lk>ehme,  the  Teutonic  thcosoDkiM.  Frooi 
his  eartlaat  Maf*  he  had  been  deeply  imprcaatd  with  the  piety, 
beauty  aad fteaehtfulneas  of  the  wmings  of  the  Chrkitan  mystkt, 
but  it  was  aot  tul  after  his  accidental  meeting  with  the  works  of 
Boehme,  about  1734.  that  pronoonccd  mysticism  appeared  in  his 
works.  Law's  mystic  tendencies  divorced  him  from  the  pr.ntisal- 
mindid  \Vi  iUy,  but  in  spite  of  occasional  wild  f.i  n  r  ii  s  i  h.  ;.. »  ks  are 
worth  reading.  They  are  A  Demonttration  cj  the  (Jrott  and  Funda- 
mental  Errort  of  a  Imlt  Booh  (alM  a  "  J'Im'm  ^rsimak  frtmlfllmitm4>t 
Supper  "  (1737):  Tka  Ctreaada  aad  JUasaas  af  «to  OMiliaa  JIlitlHMt^ 
iioa  (1739):  Am  Appeal  lo  all  Ikal  Doubt  and  DitbtUtn  tht  TfvIIU  of 
Rnteiatio*  (1740);  An  Earnest  and  Seriout  Anrwer  lo  Dr  Tre^i 
Sermon  on  bei«t  RuhUoin  Orermuch  (1740);  Tht  Spirit  of  Prayer 
(1749,1753);  Thr  Way  I.  Ditin*  Knou'irJ^r  •  }''^::\  .  The  Sbtrit  ef  LmM 
(l7Sa.  1754):  ^  ^1  Stjkttmi  Conjulalwn  of  Dr  U'orfrifriew'a 

ProiecuJOefeiut  {aikoMlliilitfCkrislianUy  tn  Au  "  i>ivii>r  Lttaliom 
of  Motet  "  (1757):  ^  Strut  if  Lttkfl  (1760}:  a  Qiatotue  bttveton  A 
MetkoditI  and  a  Churckmam  1I760);  ancl  An  Humble,  Earnest  and 
Affetlionale  Addrtti  to  tkt  CUrff  (t7«i). 

Richard  Tighe  wrote  a  >hart  aerount  of  Law's  life  in  1813.  Seeabo 
Christopher  WaU«n.  .Vi  t^i  and  SlaUriaiiJor  a  CompUt*  Btotrapky  if 
IV.  Lav  (1848);  Sir  l.c5lie  Stephen.  Enthsk  TkourkI  in  tkt  1  Si 
tentury.  and  in  the  Dtct.  Sat.  Biot.  (xxxii.  236) ;  W._H.  LetWy, 


Hislory  ol  England  in  Uu  tStk  CuUtuy:  C.  J.  Abbey,  Tim  Emtfisk 
Owtaalkam  aa«aijita«di.ii,Oiiiaifti  HWw  Lm  mm 
ianr  aad  ifprik  (iMi). 


LAW  (O.  Eng.  tagu,  M.  Eng.  lir»e;  from  an  cltl  Tcutonii  ri>ot 
lag,  "  lie,"  what  liea  fixed  or  evenly;  d.  LaC.  la,  ft.  lei),  a  word 
used  la  EngBah  in  two  anb  genie*— (i)  u  a  rate  pmnlbed  to 
authority  for  huana'actiom  and  {*}  la  scientific  and  pbiloMptlc 
phraseology,  as  a  imlfonn  flldar  of  sequence  (c.f.  "  laws  "  Of 
motion).  In  thefirsi  senKtbewmllsused  (itherin  the  abstract, 
for  Jurisprudence  generally  t>r  for  a  slate  of  thingi  in  which  the 
laws  of  a  count  r>' , ire  duly  observed  ("  law  and  order  "),orin  the 
concrete  for  some  [Linicular  rule  or  body  of  rules.  It  is  usual 
lo  distinguish  ('jrihi.r  between  "  law  "  and  "  equity  "  (q.t.). 
The  scientific  and  philosophic  usage  has  grown  out  of  an  early 
conception  of  jurisprudence,  and  h  really  metaphorical,  derived 
from  the  phrase  "  natural  law  "  or  "  law  ol  Itatuic,"  whidl 
presumed  that  commands  were  laid  on  matter  ty  Cod  (tM 
T,E.H«innd,Btmtnt$i^Jvtifntmtt,aun.}.  Tlea^factlvk 
'^icpt*  it  onfytnedte  tlw  liRifeMe,  never  tntfteaeeond.  1^ 
the  case  of  the  "  moral  law  "  (see  Ethics)  the  term  is  employeW 
somewhat  ambiguously  because  of  its  connexion  wnth  both 
me.inin>;s.  There  is  aKo  .Tti  Old  English  ust  of  the  word  "  l,i,  " 
in  a  more  or  Icm  sporting  sense  ("  to  give  law  "  or  "  allow  so 
much  !.iw  ") ,  n-.r.ining  a  s',.»rt  ur  f.iir  allowance  in  time  or  distance. 
Presumably  this  originated  simply  in  the  liberty  loving  Briton's 
respect  for  proper  legal  procedure,  instead  of  the  brute  egerciie 
of  tyiuuMNM  fwct  b»  diniMiirtfd  "  kt»."  or  a  fair  opportunity 
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And  I  ri.il  Bui  u  may  i.<ti)ply  be  «n  mIcmmhi  o(  (he  meMiog 
(>t  r:;:hi,"  or  of  the  sense  of  **imf"  wlrich  it  fp— J  » —jy 
\I5«9  ol  ihc  French 

In  this  work  the  laws  or  uniformilics  of  the  ph>sic«l  universe 
Are  dealt  with  in  the  anidei  on  t  he  ^  a  r  iou«  sciences.  The  gcneui 
priacjpksof  law  in  the  legal  sense  arc  dijcusaed  under  Jvius- 
vaoBCNCS.  Wml  auur  bt  described  as  "  national  qrattnit  " 
tthmtn  dtak  with  Mrtorically  and  generally  under  CmuSR 
Lav,  AltCtRMM  ItkHf  BfllMiM  LMV*  CRUKLaW,  MMfUMWUMi 

Law,  iMDiMr  Law,  fee  Cnitln  hnmd  dbWan  «f  few  «h 

iteated  undtf  CoNsnrcnox  and  Cos-smvnoNAt  L*w,  Canon 
Law,  Civn.  Coumon  Law.  Crimisai  Law.  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  Equity,  lNTtB.NArioN*L  Law,  MmiASY  Law,  &c.  And 
the  particuLir  laws  of  dificrent  countries  on  special  subjccls 
are  Mated  under  ihe  headings  for  thoic  subjects  (Bamkslpicv, 
kc.h  For  courts  iq.v.)  of  law,  and  procedure,  ic«  J UUSrKUO£NCe, 
ArrEAL,  Tual,  King's  Bench,  ic. 

AUTHOSfTiFis. — The  various  legal  articles  have  bibUographiet 
attached,  but  it  fTuv  be  convcnii  nt  brrc  lo  mention  such  srncral 
worltson  law,  auart  from  the  science o(iuriHirudcm:t:.a»<iM  Fngti^li 
Uw)  Lord  HaUl  >ury  &  Lavs  of  JEmImm  fMHt  Li  1907)1  7^  Emytt»- 
patdu  0/  Ike  Lows  «/  KnihnJ,  edL  WiM  K*ntoa  (1907),  Stephen's 
CommtuUrus  m  Ou  Lam  of  Emffand  (1908),  Brett's  CommtmUtiiti 
en  Ik*  prtitnl  Lam  0/  Eu^md  (1896),  Broom's  CommtmtarUi  on 
Ihf  Cemmun  La;r  (iS^Ki)  and  ^^r•y\\t•■\nx\t%'h  Comparalixt  Prinet^et 
,1  f  !  I  1  of  Enflani)  and  S{o!!and  {\o\.  i  .  1903 );  and,  for  America. 
Iii.>u^  i'  r  J  Imvi  Dutimtary,  and  Kent's  Cemm^nlartf!  on  Amfritun 
Law. 

LAWBS,  NENRT  (1595-1661),  English  musician,  was  born 
at  Dinlon  in  Wiltshire  in  December  1595,  and  rect^ivcd  his 
ViiiatCil  educaiign  from  John  CocfMiri  better  known  under  his 
llaMia  pacudonyrn  Giovanni  CopMlifo  (d*  1627),  a  famous 
wmpaiu  di  Ihe  day.  In  i6x6  be  was  leoiMd  ai  «o»  of  lb« 
KOlteiMB  the  diapel  royal,  wtiklk  plue  lie  Wd  till  the 
Commonwealth  put  a  stop  to  cbufcii  atnalc.  But  even  during 
that  songless  time  La  we*  continued  his  work  as  a  composer,  and 
the  fn  rt  nil  N  .  I  illation  of  his  vocal  pieces,  Ayrej  and  DiologitU  f«r 
Gnt,  'i^^ahil  Three  r<5>r<-t,  wai  published  in  1653.  hetnf  followed 
by  two  other  books  un  :  r  1:1  .11;  -  1  il-  1:1  xf)55  and  165S 
respectively.  When  in  1660  the  king  returned,  Lawcs  once 
more  entered  the  royal  chapel,  and  composed  an  anthem  for 
IbetMtNtttion  of  Charles  IL  Me  died  on  the  3tst  of  October 
itffl*  iad  '•na  iwricd  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Lawes's  name 
HwlMiiMMa  titftsm  tie  jnml  wminl  rinli>  hjf  yk  fiiiMiMp  wiih 
MUm,  wfcw»  Cwiw  fca  mfifiaA  mUk  facM—m  wfc  fct  tlie 
pafawitiaw  of  fke  auaqM  iCj4*  Tbc  poet  in  num  Im- 
morfttlMd  Ml  Mcml  in  tlie  famous  sonnet  in  wMeh  Mfhon, 
with  a  tnu^icsl  perception  not  common  amongNi  |>octs,  exactly 
indicates  the  RT<eat  merit  of  Lawcs.  His  careful  Attention  to  the 
»ord'.  -if  I'll-  |KX-t,  the  m.inncr  in  which  his  music  seems  lo  grow 
from  tiw>c  iword*.  ibe perfect  coincidence  of  the  musical  with  the 
nictrical  .tcccnt,  all  put  Lawes's  songs  on  .1  level  with  those  of 
SchunuLon  or  Liszt  or  any  modern  composer.  Ai  the  same  liinc 
Im  ii  liy  no  means  wanting  in  genuine  melodic  invention,  and 
Ills  concerted  music  shows  the  learned  contrapuntist. 

LAWBS.  SII  JOHN  BBNMET.  Bakt.  (1814-1900).  English 
■tifc»dUiilit,twlwniatltotha»>$iriwtJ»a8Ui<)llkcCTiliKr 
1814.  Svcn  befora  leavlaf  Oatord,  wko*  lie  matdeulatcd 
in  1S31,  he  had  begun  to  interest  himself  in  growing  various 
medicinal  plants  on  the  Rothamsted  estates,  which  he  inherited 
on  his  father's  death  in  iSj.-.  About  iS;;  he  began  to  experi- 
ment on  the  effects  of  \arious  m.murcs  on  plants  growing  in 
pu;s,  and  a  )iar  or  two  later  the  C-Xpfrimi.nls  were  extended  to 
crops  in  the  held.  One  immediaic  consequence  was  thai  in 
t84<  ke  patented  a  manure  formed  by  treating  phosphates  with 
^H^llfk  acid,  and  thus  t?ii!iatcd  the  artificial  manure  indioUy. 
la  tbe  anccecding  year  he  enlisted  the  services  of  Sir  J.  H. 
Gabeft,  «itb  wliMi  be  carried  on  iet  mofe  than  balf  *  eeMwy 
thoae  c«pciii«ciita  fa  raising  cropa  and  fccdbig  anfanah  wbkh 
have  rendered  Rothamsted  famous  in  the  eyes  of  scientific 
agriculturists  all  over  ihe  world  (sec  Ackici;ltuxe).  In  1854 
Jic  was  tleilcd  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  '>i<icty,  which  in  1SO7 

bestowed  a  Royal  medal  on  Lawcs  and  Gilbert  jointly,  and  >n 
tSta  ht  «aa  cmited  a  baMBct.  Is  (be  jrawbcjenliii  daat^ 


which  happened  on  the  jtii  oJ  Ausa.-.i  jvoo,  he  toolt  lueisutc* 
to  ensure  the  continued  cvistencc  of  the  Rothamsted  experi- 
mental farm  by  stttirif;  asirle  {100,000  for  that  purpose  and 
consiiiuting  tlic  Lawes  Afiriculiural  Trust,  composed  of  four 
members  from  tbe  Royal  Society,  two  from  the  Kuyal  Agri- 
ctdtural  Society,  one  each  from  the  Clumkal  and  Linoaeaa 
Societies,  and  the  swaer  of  Rotbaoatcd  OMlltioii-boiae  lot  Uw 
time  being. 

lAV  URCBAilT  ar  tn  mcfoou*,  «riiM]f  «  badr 
«f  itdaa  aad  principka  nlatkif  t»  nNftbaatk  and  maHaante 

transactions,  laid  down  by  merchants  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  their  dealings.  It  was  composed  of  such  usages 
and  cu.i  i  .  were  tomnion  to  merchants  ancl  traders  iu  all 
pans  ot  tutujje,  varied  sliRhily  in  different  localities  by  special 
f>eculiarities.  The  law  merchant  owed  ils  origin  to  the  fart  that 
the  civil  kw  was  nut  sulltciently  responsive  to  tbe  gTowtng 
demands  of  commerce,  as  well  a.s  lo  ihc  fact  that  trade  in  pre> 
medieval  limes  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  Ihoefwbva^lbt 
be  termed  coamopolitan  tncrchanis,  who  vanted  a  ptoaiptailil 
cffcctiva  JlfilKlktioa.  It  aras  aiiminuteied  for  the  niMt  ban  ift 
spccU  ooarta,  audi  as  those  o(  (be  h  Italy,  or  ut  fak 
court*  ol  Gemuny  and  France,  or  aa  fa  £aq|land.  in  courts  of 
the  staple  or  piepowder  (see  also  Sea  Laws).  Tbe  history'  of  the 
law  merchant  in  Fngtand  is  divided  into  three  st?i;i ->:  il  i  first 
prior  to  the  lime  of  Coke,  when  it  was  a  special  k  nd  i  l  Uw — 
as  distinct  from  the  common  law — admim  1 1.  ri  i  in  >,  h  ki1  t  i>urls 
for  a  ^wcial  class  of  the  community  (t  c.  the  mercantile);  tbe 
second  stage  was  one  of  transition,  the  law  merchant  being 
administered  in  ibe  common  law  courts,  but  as  a  body  of  customs, 
to  be  proved  as  a  fact  in  each  individual  case  of  doubt;  Ihe 
third  itafe,  ^MA  baa  cootinaed  to  tba  pm*M  day,  datca  from 
the  pietWenqr  am  the  kiiM'a  beach  at  Laid  luufdd  (f.*.), 
undtf  tabnn  it  aMiddM  Into  tbe  meicaAtHe  kw  of  lo-day. 
To  the  taw  MMadmM  aMdm  Enaliab  kw  owca  tbe  f  twdaawtttal 
priiripVs  in  the  tow  of  patfewW^  unllebla  iHfllllJH  tlld 
trade  marits. 

See  G.  Malyne«,  Consufiuda  trl  Ux  m«t ^I'  vcri  (1  iniHi-n.  162?); 
W.  Mitchell,  tiu  Early  lliitary  of  liu  Lav  Mmkant  t^ambrkl^ 
:  ."'-;]  J.  \V.  Smiih,  MercaHtiU  Lav  (ed.  liar:  and  Simey,  1909). 

LAWN,  a  very  thin  fabric  made  from  level  linen  oc  eottOtt 
yams.  It  b  used  for  light  dreatrs  and  trimndags,  ain  fat 
handkcicbiefs.  Tbe  icxms  lawn  and  cambric  dfa)  mm  9tum 
JaHBdad  ta  iadici^  tbe  laiM  fafarie.  ThatMal  *'lnni*'ini 
fonanljF  imtmd  fratt'iba  Itadl  ane  for  the  fabrk  ffaa*^ 
bom  Ma,  ftttk  Han^bMaHakffli!^  JNri..  iSoB.  Addenda)  and 

A.  TTjomat  (ffoMitM,  utx.  181,  1000)  have  ^lij.^vn  thnt  J^B 
real  source  ol  the  worn)  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  nai.it  ui  the  1  rtncf> 
town  Laon.  Slceat  quotes  from  Palsgrave.  Let  claircissetnmt 
dt  la  lan^ut  Fntu^ytc  (1550),  showing  that  the  early  name 
of  the  fabr^  was  LaUnr  lynen.  An  early  furm  of  the  wonl  was 
kuod,"  probably  due  to  an  adaptation  to  'lannd,"  lawn, 
glatk  or  ckafing  in  a  forest,  now  used  of  a  closely-mows  expaaaa 
of  grass  in  a  garden,  park,  &c.  (see  GaAn  andHoanooLTVa:^ 
This  word  comes  from  0.  Fr.  /maie,  mod.  fande;  laild,  baallgr 
af  aandy  ground*- aoMnd  witb  acnib  or  bnshwood,  a  wo«d  «i 
GaWe  origin;  cf,  Mdi  and  llMea  faan.  heathy  ground,  abn 
enclosure,  land;  Welsh  tUn,  enclosure.  It  is  c  .lh  uc  with 
"  land,"  etjmmon  to  Teutonic  hnguaRcs.  In  the  orifcinal  senise 
of  clcaii  I  k'      1  i  -'1  ^l,  Rlade.  L,i;  "  lawn,"  st^  swivea 

in  the  Ni -^^  >ort  ,1,  where  it  is  u«.J  of  the  fcedinf-frfaces  ol 
ca;  1  !^ . 

I^WN-TENMIS.  a  game  played  with  racquet  and  ball  on  a 
court  traversed  by  a  net.  but  without  endoaing  wails.  It  la  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  ancient  guM  of  lenaia  (fA)»  with 
which  it  is  identical  as  regards  the  acofhf  4f  Ibf  fame  aad 
"act."  LawiMeMiia  la  awinifaUr  &  mmmn tame,  ptaytd 
ha  tba  epca  nir«  aiibcf  aa  aaatia  laartiwl  whfa  wMicwatb  on 
close-cut  grass  like  a  cricket  pitch,  or  on  asphalt,  cinders,  gravel, 
wood,  earth  or  other  subsunce  which  can  be  so  prepared  as  to 
aford  a  firm,  level  and  smooth  surface.  In  winter,  however, 
I  he  game  is  often  played  on  the  floor  of  g>-mnasiums,  drill  sheds 
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iself  cotrespondiug  lo 


Out  ihtrc  is  no  difletencc  in  the  game 
Ihcsc  vai  ieii<$  of  court. 

1  he  lawn-tennis  court  lor  the  ungle-handcd  game,  one  player 
tgni-isi  one  ("  &in^et")i  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  utd  tluit  inr  tbc 
ter-haBded  game  ("  double*  ")  ia  fig.  «.  The  net  stretched 
the  aMdk  of  the  court  ia  attaclMd  to  Uie  top*  of  two 
S  ft.  ««tiUi  dMi  flawt  «ft  Mcb  aido.  TIm 

TiB    CMUft  it 


tudiiuQy  by  the 
half-court-lioc, 

which,  liowevcr, 
is  marlted  only 
btlween  the 
two  tervice- 
Uncs  and  at  the 
pointft  of  junc- 
tioa  with  the 
The 

«f  tiM 

court  00  cmch 

side  of  the  hslf- 

fcmrt-line  arc 
called  reipec- 
t  i vely  the 
portion  of  these 
nrjt  are  the  right - 
respectively. 


■ 

1 

Fig.  I. 


right-hand  and  left-hand  courts;  and  the 
divisions  between  the  service-lines  and  the 
head  aenricc-court  and  Idt-haiKl  aervice-court 
The  beib,  wUcb  are  made  of  koUvir  iitdia-rubber.  tightly  covered 
■Ml  trtto  flnnai,  oe  a^  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  i}  to  a  os. 
kvilghL  1toini|MU(fig.  3).  for  which  there  an  aontula- 
dea  dhaenaiona,  are  broader  and  lighter  lha»  thw  WtA  hitqtois. 
Bciore  i^y  begin,  a  ncqoaC  la  aiMUi  Mhl—ri^  »mi  the 
winiter  of  the  apia  dects  ehhcr  to  t^ke 
first  service  or  to  take  choice  of  ceortt. 
!f  he  takes  choice  of  courts,  he  r.nd  his 
partner  (if  the  game  be  doubles)  take 
(heir  pijsition  on  the  selected  side  of  the 
net,  one  stationing  himself  in  the  right- 
hand  court  and  the  other  in  the  left, 
which  poaitioaa  aic  retained  throughout 
the  set.  li  the  winner  of  the  spin  taltet 
of  cmttt  Mk  mvnn\  haa  lint 
Th»  phyera 
ftlwllMMthetBiaf  the 
tat,  tfand  aad  evoy  aabaeqwot  altev- 
nate  ganic,  and  at  the  end  of  each  set; 
but  they  may  agree  not  to  change  during 
any  set  except  the  last.  Service  is  de- 
livered by  each  player  in  turn,  who  retains 
it  for  one  game  irrespective  "I  the  win- 
ning or  losing  of  points.  In  doubles  the 
of  the  server  in  the  first  game 
in  the  third,  and  the  partner  of 
dtt  Server  in  the  second  game  serves  in 
■tha  foutthi  the  aum  mdm  being  prc- 
-«i«Bd.till  the  «Bd  «f  the  MM  hot  each 

Sr  of  partnen  dadde  for  Ihcaatelvca 
ofc  their  tat  tain  of  acrvioe  which 
of  the  two  shall  serve  first.  The  server 
delivers  the  service  from  the  right-  and 
left-hand  courts  alternately,  bcgin- 
aing  in  each  of  his  service  games  from  the  riKlu  hand  court, 
even  though  odds  be  given  or  owed;  he  mu^t  sr  md  bi  hinrl 
(>■«.  farther  from  the  net  thtt)  the  hue4iae,  and  must  serve 
the  hall  to  that  fx  drops  ie  the  ^ag—t^  Mwiw  frt  diagon- 
•liy  o|iperite  latiR  eeoit  MMi  noia.  or  upokeM  ef  the  lines 
tecledMt  ttatiaailte lamL  Mie a  terve,  othwehi g»ed,  the 
hriHeuehea  the  art.  It  ia  a  •*  1«  "  tdMhv  AuMW  la  **  Idten  - 
hf  atiikerowt}  a  tai  Ml  ilMl  »  pravious 


Fig.  3. 


and  other  technical  terms  ubc'd  in  the  game,  see  Tennis  and 
RACQ17ETS  )  The  Serve  is  .1  fault  (i)  if  it  be  not  delivered  by 
the  server  from  the  proper  court,  and  from  behind  the  base  line; 
(j)  if  the  ball  drops  into  the  net  or  out-of-court,  or  into  any  part 
of  the  court  other  than  the  proper  aervice-aMirL  The  itliker- 
out  cannot,  aa  in  rac<|iiets,  "  take,"  am  ~ 
fault.  When  a  tixSn,  has  been  aeivad,  the 
again  fioa  Ike  suae  court,  unlcsa  ftwMafndll 
froaa  ihi  vmc  CMit,  in  which  dM  the  iHTCt.cnMi  lo  the 
proper  OMrt'  beta*  lerving  agala.  TWe  eaeMmttH  fnltfl 
score  a  point  against  the  side  of  the  sen  cr.  Lawn-tennis  differs 
from  tennis  and  racquets  in  that  the  service  may  not  be  taken 
on  the  volley  by  striker-out.  After  tlie  serve  has  been  relumed 
the  play  proceeds  until  the  "  rrst  "  (or  "  rally  ")  ends  by  one 
side  or  the  other  failing  to  n.ike  a  "good  return";  a  good 
return  in  Lawn-tennis  meaning  a  stroke  by  which  the  ball,  having 
been  hit  with  the  racquet  before  ita  aeccnd  bound,  is  sent  over 
the  net,  even  If  it  tOMcbee  the  net,  ae  aa  to  fall  within  the  limitt 
of  thecoartoa.theoppoeiteside.  A  point  is  sooMdlg^  the  player, 
or  ^d«i»  whoM  oppoaent  faiit  to  setuia  the  Mcve  or  (e  auke 
ageodnlemliitheMft.  Apleycrebekmapofaairthehdt 
whoa  hi  phy  toochei  Urn  or  hia  partner,  or  their  dothea;  or 
if  he  or  hli  racquet  touches  the  net  or  any  of  its  stipporta  while 
the  ball  is  in  play  ;  or  if  he  leaps  over  the  net  to  avoid  I 
it;  or  if  he  volley  the  b.ill  before  it  has  passed  tbc  net. 

For  hfm  who  would  excel  in  lawn-tennls  a  strong  fast  aer\-ice  is 
hardly  leia  ncccMiry  than  a  heavily  "cut  "  service  to  the  tenni* 
player  and  the  racquet  player.  High  overhand  service,  by  which 
alone  any  great  pace  can  be  obtained,  was  first  perfected  by  the 
brothers  Renshaw  between  1880  and  1890,  ami  ts  now  nniveraal 
even  among  players  far  below  the  first  rank.  The  tcrvice  hi  vecoe 
among  the  best  players  in  America,  and  from  this  rircumstarvce 
known  as  the  "  American  service,"  ha»  kiw  pace  th.in  ilu-  Knk,li!»h 
but  ia  "  cut  "  in  such  a  way  that  it  swerves  in  the  air  and  "  drags  " 
off  the  grouni),  (he  advantage  biin^  (hat  it  gives  the  server  more 
time  to  "  run  in  "  after  his  ■ervr,  10  as  to  volley  his  opponeat'a 
return  from  a  position  witWa  a  yaad  or  two  of  the  set.  Both  la 
■inglca  and  doubles  the  best  ptaycra  often  make  it  their  aim  to  get 
up  fomparativHy  near  the  net  as  soon  as  possible,  whchrr  thpy  xrr 
v:r\ini!  or  rertivine  (he  serve,  the  object  being  to  volley  the  Lull 
whenfvir  p«issit>lc  before  it  boRins  to  fall.  The  «ervrr  !t  partner,  in 
doufjl'-s.  ^t.inds  aUml  a  yard  a:id  a  half  from  the  net.  and  r.ither 
nearer  the  side-lioe  than  the  balf-cuurt-Une;  the  receiver  of  the 
service,  not  hetag  allowed  to  volley  the  serve,  must  take  Ua  alrad 
according  to  the  tttture  of  the  service,  which,  if  veiy  fhat,  waf  reqiw* 
him  to  sued  outside  the  base-line;  the  receiver  s  partner  usually 
stands  betsreen  the  net  and  the  service-lino.  All  four  players,  if  the 
rest  U«t»  lieyond  s  stroke  or  two.  arc  generally  foiirvd  nearer  to  (he 
net  than  the  scrvitf  anil  ihe  t;.iivie.  a-,  .iinHH'^  the  plavi-r^  to 

be  uf  the  championship  class,  consists  chiefly  of  rapid  low  volleying, 
varied  by  attempts  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  place  the  ben  OM  a 
the  oppiMHfit^  fwch  by  **  lohbing  *' k  over  thdr  beads  into  the  haek 
part  of  the  court.  Good  "  lobbing  "  demands  great  skill,  to  avoid  oa 
the  one  hand  aeodir%  the  ball  out  of  court  beyond  the  base-line,  and 
on  the  other  allowinK  it  to  drop  short  enotigh  for  the  adversary  to 
kill  it  with  a  "  snia»hliv.>  "  volley.  Of  "  lobbini;  "  it  ha*  f«  en  Lid 
down  by  the  brothers  Uohcrty  that  "  the  higher  it  is  the  better,  so 
long  aa  the  length  is  good  and  aa  raearda  lactniaB  lobe  the  same 
authorities  say,  "  you  must  get  them  if  vo«  can  bciore  they  drop, 
for  it  is  usually  fatal  to  let  them  drop  when  playing  agamit  a  good 
pair."  The  reason  for  this  b  that  iTthelobbe  sliowcd  to  drop  before 
h'einu  returned,  so  much  time  is  given  to  the  striker  of  it  to  gain 
pfjMtion  (hat  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  able  to  kill  the  return,  unless 
the  lob  be  returned  hy  an  equally  good  and  very  high  lob,  droppiM 
within  a  i'*>t  or  so  of  the  base-line  in  the  opposite  court,  a  stroke  thn 
requires  the  utmost  accuracy  of  strengtn  to  accomplish  safely. 
Xm  mm  in  the  hands  of  firit<lass  players  consisU  largely  in 
iimnetmiing  for  favourable  position  in  the  court  while  driving  the 
opponent  into  a  f.i voiirahlc  fioiiition  on  his  side  of  (he  ne( ;  (he 
pl3>Tr  *hii  ^;.^ln^  tlic  .i  lvanMte  of  [Miiition  in  this  »^'.v  lK-i:ig  gener- 
ally able  to  fini-  h  t!v  rf-l  hy  a  smashing  volley  imDOS»ible  to  return. 
Ability  to  ptav  this  "  sma  .h  "  ^^rokc  is  essential  to  StroOg  lavi^ 
tennia.  "  To  be  good  overhead,"  say  the  Dohcrtys,  "  ia  the  Sign  of  a 
fcalMJaaa  alaypi  wen  if  a  few  have  manaced  to  get  on  without  it 
The  amenMtme la  played  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ovef>- 
hand  servfce,  except  that  it  is  not  from  a  drf-nH  pf>f.ition  of  kr>own 
distance  from  the  net;  and  therefore  when  making;  i(  the  player 
must  realise  ainsost  instinctively  what  his  (>r<  s  i»c  poution  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  net  and  the  siiK-line*.  for  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  he  should  not  take  hii  eye  off  the  ball  "  even  for  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  lecotid."  By  drawing  the  racquet  aeroas  the  ball  at  ChO 
moment  ef  iaipact  spsa  may  be  Jmpartsd  to  it  as  in  tennis. oraa 
*'«da" ii hepHted  tee bmal talV aad  (he  dkwi^ 
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•nd  the  conicquent  behaviour  o(  tbe  ball  after  th*  itrolw  may  be 
freatly  varied  by  a  ikiUul  player^  FerliafM  tin  moat  (entcally  ttictui 
form  of  ipuk,  tMMigb  by  no  mean*  the  <M)ly  one  aamiiKMil;)r  uaed.  ia 
(bat  known  aa  "  top  "  or  "  lift,"  a  vertical  fotatory  motion  of  the 
tall  In  the  tame  direction  as  its  flight,  which  is  imparted  ro  it  by  an 
upward  drsw  of  the  racqutt  at  the  moment  of  maldng  the  stroke, 
and  the  rlfoi  t  uf  which  ii  to  make  it  drop  more  tudtlenl^  than  it 
w<juld  ordinarily  do,  and  in  an  unexpcctoi  curve  A  dnvc  nuide 
with  pSf  nly  of  "  top  "  can  \n:  hit  much  harder  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  without  sending  the  ball  out  af  court,  and  it  is  thrrcfoi* 
CttCMively  empto^ad  bv  tbe  beat  players.  While  the  vollcyiac 
MM  b  almost  umvenally  the  practice  of  first-claas  ptayera— A.  W. 
Core.  M.  I.  G.  Ritchie  and  S.  H.  Smith  bcinj;  alraoit  alone  among 
those  of  championship  rank  in  mtxltrn  ilic  \ullty  ci  m- 

parativclv  little — its  dilFirutty  pla  «  it  Ix-yond  the  rt-ath  of  the  lew 
slilfcil  In  bwn-tinms  ai  pl.<\ol  At  the  ordinary  country  hous*  or 
local  dub  the  real  "  *fna»h  "  of  a  Rcnahaw  or  a  Dobcrty  ia  seUuin  to 
toMMb  awi  th«  h«h  lob  ia alnwAflmlly  Om..  Players  of  moderate 
eumcar*  content  to  take  the  ball  on  the  bound  and  to  return  it  with 
some  pace  alone  the  side-lines  or  arrosa  the  court,  with  the  aim  of 
placiiw  it  as  artfully  as  possible  b<->-ond  the  reach  of  the  adversary: 
aad  if  now  and  again  tney  venture  to  imitate  a  stroke  employed 
with  kilUq|[  effect  at  Wimbk-don,  they  think  ihcratclvcs  fortunate  if 
tbcy  occasaoimUy  succeed  in  maldnc  it  without  disaster  to  themselves. 

Bcfofc  iSoo  tte  ntlMd  «t  hMmemtim  at  tawn-fnmia  «aa  the 
fliM  aa  in  tantria  to  ttfaak  Mlcnw  tD  a  imiM  ptoycd  M 
■pCBOTurt.  iniSoobiiques  werewoKsbcd,  and  iniSM  an  elaborate 
qflNM  was  introduced  by  which  fractional  psits  of  "  bfteen  "  could 
be  conceded  by  way  of  handicap,  in  accordance  with  tables  insert  t-d 
in  the  lawi  of  the  g.ime.  The  system  is  a  development  of  the  tennis 
handicapping  by  which  a  finer  graduation  of  odds  may  be  given. 
"  One-sixtb  of  nftan  "  ia  one  stroke  given  in  every  six  guaet  of  a 
Mt;  sod  slmOarijr  two-aixths,  three-sixths,  four-sixths  and  fiw- 
■ixUuof  fifteen,  are  rainctively  two,  three,  four  and  five  strokes  given 
U  every  sta  games  of  a  act;  the  particular  game  in  the  set  in  which 
ttaatfoktia  each  case  must  be  given  being  spcdfietl  in  th«  tables. 

JfMkrjr/— Lawn-tcnais  canoot  be  Mid  U>  bav«  niMed  prior 
totteynr  tS<|4.  ft  is,  IwM,  tm*  tk«t  wttbor  rmm  bued 
Mt  wcfB  ftMB  thM  to  tlHM  tapiwlNd  ly  town  of  tint 
tUM  who  found  themselves  out  of  rcadi  of  « tennb^ouit.  Loffd 
Arthur  Hervey,  sometime  bishop  of  Batli  and  Welii^  had  thus 
devi^rd  a  ^arnc  which  he  and  his  friends  played  on  tbe  lawn 
of  his  rectory  in  Suffolk;  and  even  so  early  as  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century  "full  tennis"  w.is  mentioned  by  the  Sportint 
hiiigiisttu  SA  a  game  that  rivalled  the  popularity  of  crirkcl. 
But,  however  much  or  little  this  game  may  have  resembled 
lawn-tennis,  it  bad  lonj  ceased  to  exbl;  and  even  to  be  rcmcnn 
bered,  when  in  1874  Maj^r  MringfieU  took  out  'a  patent  for  a 
gSM  called  Sphaitistike,  which  th«  i|wrifir»ttim  described  as 
**•  Mw  and  improved  portable  OMOt  far  pl«yiiV  the  tadcBt 
fttMcf  tcaajB."  Tbe  court  for  tkhflSMMfrMer  at  lk*kHa> 
llBCS  tfcSB  tX  tk  net,  giving  the  vrihoh  CBWt  tie  sittpe  of  w 
how-glBSS;  one  side  of  the  net  only  «M  dMUed  into  service* 
courts,  service  being  always  delivered  iNn  t  iaed  mark  in  the 
centre  of  the  oppo^itc  niurt;  and  from  the  nct-po';!^  side-nets 
were  fucd  which  tai>ered  down  lo  the  ground  at  .iIk  ui  the  middle 
of  the  side-lines,  thus  enclosing  nearly  half  the  ct  uru  on  each 
side  of  the  net.  The  possibilities  of  Sphairistikc  were  quickly 
perceived,  and  under  the  new  name  of  lawn-tennis  its  popularity 
grew  so  quickly  that  in  1875  &  meeting  of  those  interested  in 
the  game  was  held  at  Lord's  cricket-pouad,  where  •  committee 
of  the  Marylcbone  Chib  (M.C.C.)  wss  appointed  to  dmw  up  a 
code  of  rales.  Tbe  hosr-ghtss  shape  of  the  court  was  retained 
Igr  thb  ttde  GHied  ia  Miv  ia7j^,  ud  the  eeoriag  of  tbe  poe 
faOewcd  b  the  )wiB  the  nwqoel*  hMtced  of  the  tcanb  MddL 
It  was  at  the  ■"|m"*'li "  of  J.  M.  Heathcote,  the  amateur  tewdi 
champion,  thatHballs  covered  with  white  flannel  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  uncovered  balk  used  at  first.  In  i?;5,  thrnuRh 
the  in/lucoce  of  Henry  Jones  {"  C.■lvcndl^h  "),  lawn  icnui-.  was 
incltided  in  the  programme  of  the  All  Kn^land  Croquet  Club, 
which  in  1877  became  the  All  England  Croquet  and  Lawn- 
Tennis  Club,  on  whose  icround  at  Wimbledon  the  All  F.ngland 
ehampinnships  have  beien  uuuially  played  since  that  date. 
%k  the  same  year,  in  aatidpetion  of  the  first  championship 
the  dvh  emoiBted  •  ceweittee  rrw*<hn  el  HtMy 
tMenhell  and  C  O.  Heethcete  to  te/im  the  M.CC. 
[  Mien  the  result  of  their  labooit  bsini  the  iiallBdlKtion 
«f  tt«  ttnii  hi  plaos  of  the  ftcquets 
•I*  "  " 


of  the  modem  rule  as  regards  the  "  fault."  The  height  of  the 
net,  which  under  the  M.C.C.  rules  had  been  4  ft.  in  the  centre, 
was  reduced  to  j  ft.  3  in.;  and  regulations  as  to  the  sin  an4 
weight  of  the  boll  were  also  made.  Some  controversy  had 
atmAr  Ukcfl  plsce  ia  the  osluBMe  of  the  FiM  as  to  whetha* 
wihiyhii  the  beU,  M  el  inaie  atihle  a  cettaia dhtenoe  ef  tha 
t*f  riMuld  not  be  pfoh»>itfld,  %MMV  QlHk  the  M  to  «hl 
dto  thaaipionship  in  1877,  tisal  the  wdhgr  aMr  fnat  dUI  aod 
judgment,  and  in  principle  anticipated  the  tactics  afterwards 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  Rcnshaws,  which  aimed  at  Tordng 
the  adversary  back  to  the  base-line  and  killing  his  return  with 
a  volky  from  a  position  near  the  net.  P.  F.  Hadow,  champion 
in  1878,  showed  huw  the  volley  mi^t  be  defeated  by  skilful 
use  of  the  lob;  but  the  question  of  plading  seme  check  on  the 
volley  continued  to  be  sgiut^  amoof  Mvera  of  the  game.  Tbe 
rapidly  growing  poptUarity  df  lawa-eniiis  was  proved  in  1879 
by  tbe  inaugtiration  ait  Otford  of  the  iiuMianded  champioi>shq>. 
•ad  at  Duhitoef  the  Irish  claavMfai^  and  hy  the  fact  that 
IfeMv^H  0DaiiMlft«g».lar  fie  Al  E^jUad  eie|ie 
'  at  |Viinbledon»  won  hsr  j(.  T.  ^aitlqh  a  plajftf 
en  the  accuracy  of  bu  return  withwA  freqoMt 
resort  to  the  volley.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
in  a  towMraent  at  Cheltenham,  that  W.  Rensbaw  made  his 
first  successful  appearance  in  public.  The  year  iKSo  saw  the 
foundation  of  tlic  Northern  Lawn-Tennis  Association,  whose 
tourn.imtnts  have  loiiR  been  regarded  .is  inferior  in  importance 
only  to  the  championship  meetings  at  Wimbkdon  and  Dublin, 
and  a  revisioa  of  the  rtilcs  which  substantially  made  them  what 
they  have  ever  sfaxe  remained.  Has  yaer  is  also  memorable 
for  tbe  first  championslrip  deridM  ven  by  the  twin  brothers 
ITHIiiwiiilliiiilitiiiiiBii.lMlfi  Tl  r  Tifiimiil 
ap  \9  nhudav  the  Irish  rheaipfaaJyip,  beating  1 
H.  F.  Lawfctd  Ant  the  Cist  time. 

The  Rcnshaws  had  already  developed  the  volleying  game  at  the 
net,  .md  h.id  shown  "hat  could  be  done  with  the  "smash" 
stroke  (whiih  bcunie  knuwn  by  their  natne  as  the  "  Renshaw 
smash  "),  but  their  service  h.id  not  as  ycl  becr>rne  very  severe. 
In  l8St  the  (listiiKlivc  features  oftheirstyle  were  more  marked, 
and  the  bmthert  first  establi*he<J  hrmly  the  supremary  which 
they  maintained  almost  without  interruption  for  the  next  right 
years.  In  the  doubles  they  discartled  the  older  tactics  of  one 
pertaer  atandiag  back  and  the  other  aear  the  net;  the  two 
Rcoahaws  stood  abeat  the  sane  level.  Just  inside  the  service* 

asTeSitt^^  **'ahMe* 

while  their  service  also  acquired  aa  immense  laacasB  ef  pace.' 

Their  chief  rival,  and  the  Icadmg  exponent  of  the  8ea<TQlleyiBg 

game  for  5cvcr.il  years,  was  H.  K,  Lawford.  After  .1  year  or  two 
it  became  c^ndcnt  that  neither  the  volleying  tactics  of  Rcnshaw 
nor  tbe  strong  back  play  of  I.awlord  would  be  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  and  both  players  began  to  combine  the 
two  styles.  Thus  the  permanent  features  of  lawn-tennis  may  be 
said  to  have  been  firmly  established  by  about  the  year  iSSs; 
and  the  players  who  have  since  then  come  to  tbe  front  have  for 
the  aiost  part  followed  the  pnacipics  Isid  down  by  the  Rcnshaws 
and  Letsted.  Oae  «f  ti»  peatest  pcttoaiances  at  Uwn-tcnnis 
Maiaihe  chMfioiih^  aM^tfUlMhiim  when  W.  JUaslMv 
heattaarftodabYeestlaaiadMBtei.  Hie  loi«est  reft  la  fint- 
dess  lawn-tennis  occurred  in  a  match  between  Lawford  and 
E.  Lubbock  in  1880,  when  eighty-one  strokes  Were  played 
Among  players  in  the  I'lrst  clao  who  were  cotitrr^porirics  of 
the  Keiishaws,  mention  should  be  made  of  E.  dc  S.  Browne,  a 
powerful  imitator  <A  the  Renthaw  style;  C  W.  Grinstcr.l 
R.  T.  Richardson,  V.  Goold  (who  played  under  the  nam  dc  plumt 
"  St  Lcger  "),  J.  T.  Hartley,  E.  W.  Lewis,  E  L.  Williams, 
If.  Grove  ar>d  W.  J.  Hamilton;  wliile  among  the  most  prominent 
lady  play  ers  of  the  period  were  Miss  M.  Loogrishe,  Miss  Bradky, 
Miss  Maud  yi»»MBm,Mmh.  Pod,  Miw  hUittoaad  [ 
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ship  (fear  headed 
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have  bctn  pla>xd  annually;  and  almost  every  county  in 
England,  besides  Scotland,  Wales  and  districts  such  as  "  Midland 
Counties,"  "  South  o(  EnKlind,"  &;c  ,  h.ivc  iluir  own  charapion- 
ahip  meetings.  Tournaments  are  also  played  in  winter  at  Nice, 


Monte  Carlo  and  other  MediterranMn 
competiton.H«  Eogiisb  visitors. 
The  fe«At  flflK  Ml 

follows : — 

Year. 
1877 


i«Cthe 


1878 

t»79 
|88» 

I  Ml 

leSa 
I8«3 
1884 
1889 
1886 
1887 
1888 
»«9 


r.  r. 
j.T.  i 

I.T.; 

W.  R. 


1891 
1892 

*8sa 


Gentle  mcn'sSinsiea- 

S.  W.  Cons 
P.  F.  Hadow 
Hartley 
HartWy 
ReMhaw 
\V.  Renihaw 
W.  Rcnshaw 
W.  Ren$haw 
W.  Reiuhaw 
\V.  Kenshaw 
11.  F.  Uwtord 
E.  Rcnshaw 
W.  Renthaw 
W.  J.  Hamikoa 
W.  Ba<U^iV  • 
W.  Baddllw 

Yw. 

L  R  Er^VSiic 

W.  Hrii-lK.* 
\V.  Rcnsh,iw 
j.  T  ll.iril.  y 
C.  \V.  Grinslcad 
W.  Htnshaw 
W.  RciiUww 
W.  Renshaw 
P.  B.  Lyo«i 
W.  RcmIww 
W.  Renahm 


Year. 

«8<H 
1895 
1896 
1897 

iM 

■•W 

19D0 

I9C1J 

1903 
1904 

I9«« 
1906 
190* 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Ccntlemen' 
J.  Pirn 
W.  Baddclcy 
H.  S.  Mahony 
R.  F.  Doherty 
R.  F.  Dahcrty 
R.  F.  DolMCty 
R.  F.  Doherty 
A  VV.  Core 
H  L  Dchrrty 
H.  I..  Uoherty 
H.  L.  Doherty 
H.  L.  IJoberty 
H.  L.  Dolwfiy 
N.  E.  Brtohn 
A.  W.GoM 
A.W.Ca*« 


1879 
lS«o 
r88i 
188} 
•i«8) 
1884 
188) 
1886 
188T 
1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 


T.  Pirn 
W.  II 


I.  ley 

H.  S.  Barlow 


1897 
1898 
1899 


1901 


1904 

1906 


Bwideley 

W.  Baddeliy 
\V.  Badtleley 
R.  F.  Doherty 
R.  F.  Dtjhcrly 
R.  F.  Dohcrly 
R.  F.  Doherty 
R.  F.  Doliertv 
S.  H.  Smith 
R.  K.  DoSorty 
R  F.  Doherty 
R.  F.  Doh.  rty 
S.  H.  Smith 
N   R.  HrcKilirt 
M.  I.  <j.  Ritchie 


Vtmr. 
1884 

189a 
1891 
1893 
>»93 
•«»• 
189s 
1896 


1910 

Ladies'  Single*. 
Miu  hi.  Watson 
,Mis8  Watson 
Mi*»  Binuley 
MbsDod 
MbtDod 
Mn  HiUra*i 

(MiasBiijklA 

Miss  Rice 
Mi*s  Dod 
Mru  Dod 
Miss  Dod 
Mr*  Hillvard 
M  i»s  C.  Cooper 
Mi&s  C.  Cooper 
MnUfflyanl 

Tear. 

1888 
1889 


and  H.F.Ui»(w« 
„  E.  Renmaw 

„    F.  Ronshsw 
„    R.  T.  K,  H.w(!m}« 
.,   C  K.  Wclldon 
„    E.  konihaw 
E.  Ri  !>»h.>w 
„    E.  Rcn-haW 

H.  \V  U 
„  K.  Renshaw 
„  K.  Rfiiihaw 
„  K. O  Stoker 
„    II.  Rad-Utey 

„   E.  W.  Lewis 

„  H.Baddeley 

„  H.  Daddcloy 

.,  H.  Ha.ldtley 

.,  H.  L.  Doherty 

..  II.  L.  Doherty  ; 

„  M.  L.  Doherty 

«.  II.  L.  Doherty 

,.  H.  L.  Doherty 

.,  F.  L.  Risclcy 

„  H.  L.  Doherty  ' 

M  H  L.  Doherty 

M  H.  L.  Daheny  1 

..  F.  L.  Riselcy 
A.  F.  Wildint 
A.  F.  WildiRg 

ttdite  -  ftWaSr** 


Year.    Ladies'  Singles. 
iS<)8    Mis*  C.  Cooper 

Mrs  llillyarcl 
l^oo  Mrs  HiUyard 
1901    Mrs  Sterry  (MIm  C 

Cooper) 
1901   Mis  M.  E.  Robb 
t908  Miw  D.  K.  Dougkksa 

1904  Miss  D.  K.  Doiigbu 

1905  Mi»»  M.  Sutton 

1906  Miss  D.  K.  Douglasi 

1907  Miss  M.  Suttoar 

1908  Mrs  Sterry 

1909  MiM  D.  Boothby 

1910  Mr*  Lambert  Chambers 

(Misa  Doii|lu4 


t«9» 

|89» 
i«98 


Indies'  and  Centlenrten's  Doubles 

C.  Ri-nsh.iw 
1  Kay 
Batdwla 


tBat 
C.l 
.  Do 


Kay 

Dod 
W.  Baddelcy 
H.S.  Mahony 


and  Mrs  llillyaii 
„  Miss  Dud 

f9  'M%M  IftcfclM 

„  MIm  Dod 
M  MrsHiUMfd 
M  MiwCCoqpac 


Year. 

•«9S 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1909 

190) 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

1909 
1910 


Ladho*  mi  Cwtleimo'a  Doobhito- 

H.  S.  Mahony        and  MI»  C  Cooper 
„   M  is*  C.  Cooper 


H.  S.  Mahony 
H.  S.  Mahony 
H.  S  Mahony 
C  H.  L.  Caaclct 


Mi 45  C.  Cooper^  , 
Mi»sRobb 


S.H.  Smith 

S.  H.  Smith  , 
F.  L.  Ri>Lley 
S-  H.  Smith 
S  H.  Smith 
F.  L.  Riiclcy 
N.  £.  Brookes 
A.  F.  Wilding 


H.  Ro 
S.  N 


r  Barrett 


iprr  Hi 
Doust 


Miss  Martin 
Miss  D.  K.  Dou^ 
Miss  E.  \V  Tliompson 
Miss  K  W.  Thotnp5on 
Miss  D.  K.  Douelass 
Mrs  Hillvard 

Mrs  Lambert  Cliambaa  (Mil* 

D.  K.  DiugUii) 
Misa  Morton 
Mrs  Lainbert  Chambers 


In  the  United  Slates  lawn-tennis  was  played  at  Nahaat, 
near  Button,  within  a  year  of  its  invention  in  Eoflaod,  Dr 
Jamca  J>wi|kt  «m1  Ikt  b&Hkm  F.  K.  and  A.  D.  6«n  bttag 
mainly  tMttumcnUt  kk  tMf  U  taww  t8  tMt  aHwilijMM. 
In  1881  otaBnednciaNcw  Y«fcof«vn88ntatimof  tbfaty^ 
three  dotal  the  United  9utct  Natloaal  Lnm-Tenab  Anodation 
was  formed;  and  the  adoption  of  the  Engliih  rulos  put  an  end 
to  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  si/.c  oi  tho  ball  and  height 
of  the  net  which  had  hindered  the  proRrtss  of  the  game.  The 
association  decided  to  huiJ  m.itchcs  fur  championship  of  the 
United  States  at  NcwfH^rt,  Rhode  Wand,  and,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  in  the  same  year  in  which  W.  Renshaw  first  won 
the  English  championship,  R.  D.  Scan  won  the  6rst  American 
championship  by  playing  a  volleying  game  at  the  net  whidi 
entirely  disconcerted  Us  opponents,  aod  be  succesafully  defendad 
hit  titk  kttthttm  A  yMM,  iilMiiii|tiy  daiiMi 
the  aaow  period  In  paftneimp  whll  Dm^^.  In  iMif ' 
being  nnatale  to  play  through  ill-heahh,  tlw  diamptonsh^  ^ 
to  H.  W.  Slocum.  Other  prominent  player*  of  the  period  were 
the  brothers  C  .M  .^nd  J.  S.  Clark,  who  in  iSSj  came  to  England 
and  were  decisively  beaten  at  Wimbledon  by  the  two  Renshaws. 
To  a  later  RerwratioO  belong  the  stronpesi  sirif;!'-  pl.iyers,  M.  D. 
Whitman,  Holcombe  Ward,  W.  A.  Lamed  and  Karl  Bchr. 
Holcombe  Ward  and  Dwight  Davis,  who  have  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing tho  peculiar  "  American  twist  service,"  were  an  ei- 
ceedingly  strong  pair  in  doubles;  but  after  winning  the  American 
doubles  champiotiship  for  three  years  in  Wirt  1  ■ion,  llwji  HH 
defeated  in  1902  by  the  English  brothen  K.  ¥.  tad  H.  Ik 
Doliaite.  Tba  duunpiowl^p  aiaglM  ia  *9H  cad  >«ag  wm  «m 
by  H.  Waid  aad  B.  CWH^  tkatalMr  bcbif  «iia  af  tha  iBMk 
piayen  America  baa  prodticcd;  and  these  two  fai  partncfih^ 
won  the  doubles  for  three  years  in  suctxsilon,  until  they  were 
displ.T  <  1  liy  F.  n.  A!ex.:n.trr  am!  H  H.  Hackctt,  who  in 
their  I  urn  held  the  d  iulilcs  thar.ip. unship  for  a  like  irtIixI. 
In  iQOij  two  youiiR  (.'alifornians,  Long  .md  .McLnuKhlin,  un- 
expectedly canie  to  t)ie  Iront,  and,  althouRli  be.iieri  in  the  final 
round  for  (he  championship  doubles,  thiy  represented  the 
United  Slates  in  the  contest  for  the  Davis  cup  (sec  below) 
in  Australia  in  (hat  jNhfJ  McLou^hlin  having  acquired  a 
service  of  entaordinaqr  pOMtr  and  a  smashing  itioka  witlk 
a  remen^  s|iia  wbtth  waa  tollcfent  by  ttadf  to  ptaca  ttai  U 


tha 


Year. 

1881 

BMa 

l88j 

1R84 

1MS7 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1891 
189% 
1S94 
189s 


rank  of  lawn-tennis  players. 

WinntTs  of  UniUd  StaUt  Championships 
Centlcincn's  Single*. 


R.  D.  Scars 
It  D.9aa»- 
R.  D.Scva 

R.  D.  Sean 
R.  D.  Sears 
R.  I>  Scars 
K.  P.  S  .irs 
II.  W.  Siooim 
H.  W.  Slocum 
O.  S.  Campbcn 
O.  S.  Campbril 
O,  S.  Campbil 
R.  D.  Wrena 
R.  D.  Wrens 
F.  H.  Hovqr 


Year.  Gentlemen's  SingtcA 

1B96  R.  D.  Wrrma 

rt97  R.  D.  Wrenn 

1898  M.  D.  Whitmaa 

1.1m  M.  D.  Whitman 
M.  D.  Whitman 

liKH  W.  A.  Ijirncd 

itK'J  W.  A.  Larrted 

ivoj  H.  U  Dobcny 

1904  H.Ward 

1905  B.C.  Wright 

1906  W.  I.  aothier 

1907  W.  A.  Lamed 

1908  W.  A.  Larned 

1909  W.  A.  Larned 

1910  W.  A.  Uracd 
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CcntlenMnli  Doubles. 


y<«r. 

1894 
1090 


Yeur. 

l88»  I.  DwiRht 

1883  '  .  Dwight 

1884  '  .  Dwicht 
l88«  ,.S.dark 
iSM  , .  Dwight 
1M7  ,  •  I>*iKht 
1888  V.  C.  Rati 
18»9  H.  W.  Slo 

1890  V.  r,.  Hall 

1891  O.  S.  Cimplx-ll 

1892  O.  S.  CarapbcU 
tSn  C.  Hohart 
I8m  C.  iiobart 
tiS  R.D.Wnin 
t«96  C.B.NmI 

1897  L.  E.  Ware 

1898  L,  E.  Ware 

1899  D.  F.  Davw 

3S  B:;:e£ 

I90t  R.  F.  Dohcf^ 
HQS  R.  F.  [>ohcft» 

1904  II  W.ird 

1905  H.  Warfl 

1906  H.  Ward 
F.B.Alemicl«r 

B.  McMknder 

1909  F.8.Al«nadir 

1910  P.B» 

MiM  Mabel  E.Cahin 
MiM  Mabel  E.CabiU 
Miss  Aline  M.  Terry 
Mii*  Htlcn  R.  Hdwij 
MiM  J.  P.  Atkintoa 
MiuEtizatMthH. 
MiwJ.  P.AtkiMM 


•0d  R.  D.  Scars 

„  R.  D.  Scars 

.,  R.  D.  Sear* 

K  R.  D.  Scars 

„  R.  D  St  ars 

„  R.  r>.  Soar* 

„  O.  S.  CamiibcB 

M  H.  A.  T.-iylor 

„  C.  Holxiri 

„  P  f  IIiintitiKHon 

„  K  r.  ilunliiudoa 

»  F.  H.  Hovcy 

»  F.  H.  Hnvcy 

,  M.  G.  Chase 

«  S.  R.  N(fl 

„  G  P  Shtldoo 

„  (;  I'.  Sheldon 

„  H.Ward 

f,  H.  L.  Dohcfty  , 

»  H.  L.  Dohcrty 

,.  B.  C.  WriRht 

H  B.  C.  Wright 

„  B.  C.  WriRht 

„  H.  H.  Hackett 

M  H.H.  Hackett 

.  H.H  HwfccK 
M     .  Ha  HiiidBBt^ 

Miss  Myrtle  McAtetr 
Miu  Elizabeth  H.  Moore 
Ml'-'  Marion  lone* 
MisiUliiaboth  H.  M  oore 
Mi^>  May  Sutton 
Mis»Elitabc(h  H.  Moore 
MiM  Helen  H.  Homans 
MiaEwdimfiMn 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1906 


IB96 

IS'^9 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
•905 
1906 

83 


Ladies'  aod  Gtntlraten't  Doublet. 


E.  P.  Fi<.fhcr 
R.  P.  Fi  -  h'  f 
E.  P.  Fi-<(irr 
n.  L.  M.i.rijdcr 
I    I".  I  i..  li.  r 
A.  L.  Hoikin* 
Alfred  CodiMUi 
R.  D.  Little 
W.  C,  Grant 
Harry  Allen 
W  C  Gr.int 
riarcmc  ll  jliart 
E.  H.  l>i-whur»t 
W.  F.  Jobntoo 
N.  W.  Nile* 


and  Miu 

MlM 


p.  Atkinson 

P.  Atkinson 
Mis^  1.  P.  Atkinson 
Miss  L,iura  ilcnioQ 
Mi»%  C  .irrsi.'  Nd'ly 
Miss  Ldith  Kasiall 
Misa  M.  Hun 
Miia  Marioa  la 
MiiaE.  H.  Mo< 


IIm  Chapman 
H.  M 


Miss  E 
Mrs  Clarence 
MisaCofllM 


oore 


HotclkiM 

In  tr)oo  an  international  "^l/^l^f  Ctip  was  presented  by  the 
American  I).  F.  Davis,  to  be  competed  (or  in  the  country  of  the 
holders.  In  the  ^ununcr  o(  that  year  a  British  team,  consisting 
Of  A.W.  Gore,£.  D.  Black  and  H.K.BanBtt,ciHUeafled  for  tbt 
cof  but  were  defeated  tf  the  AwHiSMi^  Wbitnan,  Lanwdt 
DMiaadWanL  la UM«nansiqia«aitRtiv»BntiditM«» 
He  t«D  DokeitTi  and  Flm,  nm  derated  bgr  tb»  mnt 
fq>rcscntativcs  of  the  United  State*;  but  in  the  following 
year  the  Dohcrlj-s  brought  the  Davis  cup  to  England  by  beating 
Lamed  and  th-,  t-n  "h'  rs  W'rc  nn  at  Longwood.  In  1904  the  cup 
was  played  fur  at  W  imblcdon,  when  representatives  of  Belgium. 
Aiatlia  and  France  entered,  but  (ailed  to  defeat  the  Dohcrty. 
and  F.  L.  Risclcy,  who  represented  Great  Britain.  In  1905  the 
entries  iodaded  France,  AtutiU,  Anttralasia,  Bclghun  and  the 
United  Sutes;  in  1906  the  eame  eoanttie^  cteepi  Belgium, 
csmpeted;  but  in  both  jwan  the  Britfah  phvcB  vhhitood  the 
■ttadL  la  iM«  haoMwr,  «Imi  tht  VMKM  «m  eoaiMd  t« 
Eniliiid,  tte  IMhed  SbMte  lad  AattiriHli,  thelMcrim 

cessfut  in  winning  the  cup,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  taken 
to  the  coioaies,  where  it  was  retained  in  the  following  year 
when  the  Australians  N.  E.  Brtwkes  and  A.  F  Wilding  defeated 
the  ftpttsentativct  of  the  United  States,  who  bad  previously 
bMMB  the  Eoflbli  tMni§in  hi  AaMte.  to  1909 


was  not  represented  in  the  eonipetitiaB,  lad  tba  AutllBias  apln 
retained  the  cup,  beating  the  Ameiifiuu  IIcLm^^Bb  lad  £Mg 

both  in  singles  and  doubles. 

See"The  Badinm<on  I.il.r.ir\'."  7"e»rii«».-  Larnn-Ttmris:  Kaefmtn 
Fitti,  new  and  rvviscd  edition  (1903) ;  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty,  Om 
Lavn-Tennis  (1901);  C.  11.  Milrv  Lenont  in  Lawn-Ttnnis  (1090): 
E.  de  NantcuU,  La  Paumt  ti  U  km-tennts  (1898J:  J.  Dwicnt. 
"  Form  in  Uwn-Tcaniib"  hiJtoflfWr'r  Uaaui»*.  wL  vt. ;  A.  WaTa 
Mytn,  Tki  OmpUU  t&mif^Sbnayer  (1908).  (R.  J.  M.) 
LAWBSNCB  (LAtntENTios,  Loxewzo),  ST,  Christian  martyr, 
appears  in  the  canon  of  the  mas;,  and  whose  festival 
b  on  the  loth  of  August.  The  basilica  reared  over  his  tomb  at 
Rome  is  still  viiited  by  pilgrims.  His  legend  is  very  popular. 
Deacon  of  the  pope  (St)  Sixtus  (Xystus)  II  .  br  was  called  upon 
by  the  judge  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  o(  the  church  which 
had  been  committed  ta  his  keeping.  He  thereupon  produced 
the  church's  poor  people.  Seeing  his  bishop,  Siatus,  being  led 
to  ptutishment,  he  cried:  "  Fatherl  whither  goest  thou  without 
thr  loa?  iU|r  fciiicl  iiUthK  aoeM  thoa  withoiiit  thy 


The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  Lawrence  wait  Matenced  to  be 
bunt  aUve  on  a  gridiroo.   In  the  midst  of  hb  torroenu  he 

kddresaed  the  judge  ironically  with  the  words;  Assum  est, 
ttrsa  et  manduea  ("  I  am  roasted  enouRh  on  this  side;  turn  me 
round,  and  cat").  All  these  dt  t.^iU  of  the  well-known  legend 
are  already  related  by  St  Ambrose  (Dc  Offu.  i.  41,  ii.  »8).  The 
punishment  of  the  gridiron  and  the  speech  of  the  martyr  are 
probably  a  reminiscence  o(  the  Phrygian  martyrs,  as  related 
by  Socratca  (ill.  1$)  and  Sozomen  (v.  11).  But  the  fact  of  the 
martyrdom  fa  Unqjusiltoaable.  The  date  fa  usually  put  at  the 
persecntion  of  Vahifia  fa  tsS. 

Ite  calt  of  9t  U«Maoe  Im 
cad  tkaM  aie  aiiaifraiii  dmthct  dedkated  to  Uai,  c^wddljr  fa 
Alriand,  where  saS  have  been  counted.  The  Escurial  was  built 
la  MMuyur  of  St  Lawrence  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  St  Qucniin,  which  was  won  in  1557  on  the  day 
of  the  martyr's  festival.  The  meteorites  which  appear  annually 
on  or  about  the  loth  at  AafBt  m  papafailjr  fawva  as  "  the 

tears  of  St  Lawrence." 

See  Acta  tantlorum,  .Nu(;ii»ii  ii  485-5^1;  P.  Franchi  de'  Cas-alicri, 
5.  Lotento  «  U  lupfJuto  J.-lla  gratuola  (Rome.  1900):  AnaUtim 
Mto«MaaB«  ifai.  43a  and  ASAtJPr*  AraoU-Fomer^  &»ditt  hi 

^"liSnaSSk  AlW  (t|M-«Bfi),'  Aaicrfeaa  faeRheat^nrf 

pMlanthnfiitt,  vaa  born  in  Grotea.  Maasachnietti,  X7.S.A.,  on 
the  tand  of  April  17M,  a  descendant  of  John  Lawrence  of  Wisset, 

Suffolk,  England,  v.\m  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Groton. 
Leaving  Groton  academy  {founded  by  his  father,  Samuel 
Lawrence.  :i!id  others)  in  179c,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store  in  Groton,  whence  after  his  apprenticeship  be  went,  with 
Sjo  in  his  pocket,  to  Boston  and  there  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  in  December  1807.  In  the  next  year  he  took  into  his 
employ  bis  brother,  Abbott  (see  below),  whom  be  made  UR 
partner  in  1814,  the  iiai  mnt  being  at  tat  A.  It  A.  tanaca, 
and  aftuaaafa  A.  ft  A.  Lamaee  ft  On.  la  i«|t  when  hb 
baallk  faflBd»  Aam  Ia«naee  ictlrad  fnmi  active  badness, 
and  AVbett  tawraiee  wis  thereafter  the  bead  of  the  firm. 
The  firm  became  the  greatest  American  mercantile  house  of  the 
day,  was  successful  even  in  the  hard  times  of  i8t»-i8i5,  aficr^ 
wards  eng.ipf  d  particularly  in  selling  woollen  and  cotton  goofls 
on  comniis>ion,  and  did  much  for  the  establishment  of  the 
I'll'  ifi  textile  intlustry  in  Kew  England:  in  1830  by  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  financially  distr(-ssc<l  milk  o(  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  in  that  year  the  Suffolk,  Trcmont  and  Lawience 
companiies  weie  established,  and  where  Lutber  jLatmcaec^  the 
eldert  bfother,  reptoented  the  firm's  fatCNSia;  and  fa  t8|$- 
tt47  hy  eMWridng  aad  fadldim  up  Lawrence,"MaiawfaMelt% 
named  to  hoaoMr  et  AMwtt  lAwicnee,  irho  WIS  a  directw  fli  tl« 
Essex  company,  which  controlled  the  water  pifwer  e(  Lawrence, 
and  afterwards  was  president  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  MIDs  and 
Pacific  Mills  there.  In  184}  Amos  Lawrence  derided  not  to 
allow  his  property  to  increase  any  further,  and  in  the  last  eleven 
y«M  «l  Ui  Hte  be  ipcat  fa  ctarfqr  at  km  tSSStOM^  *  laip  Mrt 
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to  tto  BMior  thevkgloil  mabmtr,  to  WaliMk'  rwlhii,  to 

Kcnyon  coUcge  and  to  Groton  acadony,  idikli  was  re-named 

Lawrence  academy  in  honour  of  the  family,  and  especially  in 
lecogmlicn  of  ihc  gilu  of  Wiiliari  Lawrence,  Amos's  brother; 
to  ihe  Boston  children's  iiil';rrnary,  uhjch  he  established,  and 
(Sio^ooo)  to  the  Bunker  lliU  munumcnt  fund,  and.  U-^ide^, 
be  ^ve  to  many  good  causes  on  a  unallcr  scale,  taking  especial 
delight  in  giving  books,  occaskmally  from  a  bundle  of  books  in 
ifc%h  at  cafriage  a»  tm  imm  ii«  died  in  Boston  on  the 
Snt  Jtt  Dscember  iSssu 

See  Bxtncli  fnm  tte  Diary  tmd  Cerrupoudemet  if  Ittt  Am$i 
Leuattu*.  witi  a  Bnrf  AuatuU  4/  S^mt  IncidenU  mill  J||il (Bottom 
tlj6),  edited  by  fais  son  W3Uam  R.  Lawrenoe. 

Hb  hn/^bm,  Amkhx  Liwunn  (t}9»-i8s^  im  tea  fa 
Cioton,  MiMMtuMMijO ths  i<th of  DeowaUr  iMt.  Bcrite 
being  a  paitiHr  bl  tha  ism  cttaUbbcd  by  Us  bnlMi^  wd  bog 

in  hca<l,  he  promolctl  various  X(  ".v  Enghnd  railiny%  BOUbly 
the  Boiloa  &  Albany,  lie  was  a  W  li;g  representative  in  Congress 
in  iSj5-i837  and  iri  iS3()-iS40  (resigning  in  ScptcniUT 
tcfiusc  of  ill-hc;ilih);  and  in  1S4J  was  one  of  ihu  comraiisioncri 
tor  Massachusetts,  who  with  commisuuncrs  irom  Maine  and  with 
Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state  and  pkiiipotcntiary  of  the 
United  Stales,  settled  with  Lord  Ashburton,  the  Briiiab  pleni- 
potentiary, tfae  question  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  la 
Im  was  presiding  ofBcer  in  the  Massachusetts  Whig  con- 
tooUoB^Jto  faraU  trit^FtoMni  Tyki^  ttcUly  icbuked  Onaicl 

Tl^mit.  nad  neominendi-J  Henry  Clay  and  Jofaa  OmIiw  the 
WaiiMCS  cS  tlw  Whig  party  in  1844— an  nction  that  tmned 

Wtljslcr  to  rr.jkc  his  famous  l  ancuil  Hall  address.  In 
Lawrence  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Whig  nomination  for 
the  vitc-prcsidency,  but  wa*  defeated  by  Webster  a  foliuuers. 
He  refused  the  portfolios  of  the  navy  and  of  the  interior  in 
Pnsidcnl  Taylor's  cabinet,  and  in  1849-185;  wac  United  States 
Dimacr  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  u.is  ^rc^atly  aided  by  his 
Vcallh.aod  his  generous  hospitality.  Hi:  H.is  an  ardent  pro- 
teainnist,  sad  fcpwunlwi  Massachu^ctu  at  tiw  Uariisburg 
coBwntioo  is  iSa?.  Bm  died  fa  Boston  on  tba  ifth  vf  August 
ilu.  feavfaf  •»  his  ipMlMt  toWMrial  tb«  Lamnto  aciooific 
Ktai  ^  &m«l  todvanily,  wUdi  he  had  otoUisfaed  hy  a 
lib  at  tmoao  in  1847.  and  to  whicfa  be  bwjuoithid  aaoM^cr 
ISo,oeo;  in  1907-1908  this  school  was  practical^  abalbhed  as 
a  iIi>:iMct  dcp.irtn.riit  1-:'  the  university.  He  made  large  gills 
to  l\u.  Boiton  puLLc  LlMry,  and  he  left  {50,000  for  the  erection 
of  model  lodging-huusrs,  thus  carrying  on  the  work  of  an  Associi- 
(ion  for  building  mcKkl  K/dgisnj-houses  for  the  poor,  organized 

fa  Boston  in  1857- 

See  Hamilton  A.  H.n,  Mrmoir  0/  Abbott  Lamtnu  (Bocton, 
t9U\.    Randolph  An  !       /  r  Wet  sum  Oitk,  cdtr  im  Kwul 


ibyaiiek 

LAWKENCE.  AMOS  ADAMS  (i8t«-i886), 
thtof«$t,  son  of  .\mo4  Lawrence,  was  bora  ia  Gfoton,  Maasa- 
chutclU,  U.S.A.,  on  the  31st  of  July  18:4-  He  pr.vi.;.itid  at 
Harvard  in  1835.  went  into  business  in  Lowell,  and  in  iS^7 
esubiishcd  in  Boston  hk  own  counting-bouse,  which  from  1843 
to  rSs£  was  the  firm  of  Lawrence  fit  Mason,  and  which  was  a 
selling  agent  for  the  Cochcco  mills  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
'  Mitila  iactories.  Lawrence  established  a  hosiery 
M  Ip«rici»— the  first  «C  faipeitoato  fa  the 
i  a'tfacctoa  fa  uuBf  faij|a  CHpovatioat>  He 
•argsiailyiausaitodfathidahiaatHaaaarliimMiaofCreea 
Bay,  Wiscanaia,  and  tfamgh  faaa  to  tfaia  "laal  daMpUa" 
esmc  into  possession  of  liiach  laad  la  Wiiramiin;  to  1849  he 

tir.dcd  at  Applcton,  Wisconsin,  a  school  named  in  his  honour 
wrcncc  university  (now  Lan-rcncc  tuilcge).  He  also  oontri- 
bucd  to  funds  for  the  colonization  of  free  negroes  in  Libcri.i. 
In  1854  he  became  trLas  irerof  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  AM 
Company  (reorganized  in  185$  as  the  New  England  EnnRr.^r.t 
Aid  Coapaw).  whkb  sent'  uoo  aettlc9  to  Bansa*,  wbctc  the 
<ity  of  \\mim  mm  mmti  ^kk.'  * 
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IMaMaOyfortbefBaioaShaipdtayVUdVPBOkMlM' 
•ad  "  prioicn,"  were  sUppcd  to  Kaaaas  aad  aftAmula  < 

into  the  hands  of  John  ^own,  who  had  been  a  proltgt^ 
rence.  During;  the  contest  in  Kansas,  Lawrence  wrote  frectuentty 
to  Prcsidi.'it  rii.rre  ii,  •|;i.r's  nephew)  in  behalf  of  the  f.-cc- 
state  sciUlij.;  anil  when  John  llrown  was  arrested  he  appeali,'! 
to  the  governor  I't  \  irginia  to  secure  for  him  a  lavvtul  (ri.i!.  On 
Kobirvion  ai;d  others  in  Kansas  he-  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity 
of  offering  no  armed  resistance  to  the  I  cdcral  Rovemment;  and 
he  deplored  Brawn's  fanaticism.  In  1858  and  in  1S60  he  «aa 
the  Whig  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Till  the 
vetyoatbfcaknf  th»a«l  Warhe«aaa"hnraadoRicr"aBaaL 
aad  he  did  Ua  faet  t^aeaice  tfaa  adapttn  «f  the  CHneadak 
wwnwdwt  hut  ha  toaht  aa  activa  part  fa  dillfai  laaqpa^ 
aad  fa  alfa  he  iihed  a  haccaHBB  el  cavalry  whiA  hecsBM  the 

awlMaaMdMiaCtts  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  of  which  Charles  RuneH 
LowcB  was  colonel.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of  the  Prote>t.;nt 
Episcopal  Church  and  built  (i.S7}-iSSio)  Lawrence  hall.  Cam- 
bridRC,  for  ihc  Kpiseopal  thcvjlufiii al  school,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer.  I.i  1S37-1  0;  he  was  treasurer  of  Harvard  college, 
and  in  iS'!()-i&S$  v.as  an  overscx-r.  He  die-d  in  Nahant,  Mass., 
on  the  2.;nd  of  August  1SS6. 

Sec  William  Lawrenrp,  Liff  of  Ames  A.  Lsvmtt,  wtk  Bxiratit 
from  kii  Diary  ami  Corrapondciue  (Boeton,  1688}. 

His  aoa,  WauMtJUmsHCB  (i8$»>  },  gtaduatad  fa  1871 
ai  Antoiri,  and  fa  tt7$  at  Ihe  ^^nrtipra  theafaittal  achoolf 
wiMre,  after  bsfag  sector  of  Onet  ChMMk.  LaMmnce,  Uasa.. 
fai  1876-1884,  be  was  prefcasef  «f  boaifledca  and  natural 

theolocy  in  iS.Sj-iSol  .md  de.in  in  iftSS-iSgj.  In  1R03  he 
succeeded  Phillips  Brooks  as  I'rotestant  Episcopal  bibhup  of 
Massachuse its.  He  wroM  A  tf  B^f  Wtkm, Gmmur  ^ 
UassachttuUs  ( 1002). 

LAWRENCE.  Gl^RGE  ALFRED  (i8«r-ilf4),  English  novel- 
ist, was  born  at  Braxtcd,  V-sskx,  on  the  tsth  of  March  1827, 
and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Ballioi  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  coiled  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1S52,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  law  for  literature.  Ia  1857  he  published,  anony- 
aaouiliy,  ida  taet  aawaltO^y  Xfafa|itoM,af  Tkirtng/L  Hwboeh 
ecihieiwd  a  fa»ta  aeie,  aad  had  alae  wttai  iBLweuie  <f  a 
aiadlar  type,  the  best  periMpa  bdac  Swtrd  ami  C&mm  (iSsg). 

nuy  be  regarded  as  the  oiiglnaior  in  Enf^fafa  dctloa 
of  the  bean  satrtur  tygic  of  hero,  great  in  sport  and  loveaadwar. 
He  died  at  EdinburKh  on  the  ?ird  of  September  1876. 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  HENRY  MONTGOMERY  (1S06-185;), 
British  soMicr  and  statesman  in  India,  brother  of  Ihe  ist  Lord 
Lawrtni  c  (  /  r  (,  vv.Ti  l>orn  at  Mat.ira,  Ceylon,  on  ihf  .  "^th  uf  June 
1&06.  He  inherited  his  father's  stern  devotion  to  duty  and 
Celtic  impulsiveness,  tempered  by  his  mother's  gentleness  and 
power  of  organisation.  Early  in  iSjj  he  joined  the  Bengal 
Artillery  at  the  Calcutta  suburb  of  Dum  thm^  where  alsa 
atotjaniid  ahoat  -the  laaM  t'"**  The 
a  wHy  iMtar  cancr,  and'devdoped  the 
PUriiaa  chasactar  «p  ta  tb»  time  that  both  died  at  Lucknow 
in  1857.  In  the  fiist  Burmese  War  Henry  Lawrence  and  his 
Ii.i;:e:y  formed  part  of  the  ChitlaRont;  e  Ijinn  wliteh  General 
Morn^on  led  o\ir  the  junglc-covcrcd  h'lK  of  Ar  ikiui,  till  fever 
deciroatcrl  ilic  oii  at:,  and  men,  and  Lav..-inre  found  hiin'*!f 
at  hot-ic  again,  wasted  by  a  disfasc  v.hieh  never  left  him.  On 
Ins  return  to  India  with  hi*  younger  brntlier  John  in  i.Sjo  he 
Wixs  appointed  re\'cnue  surveyor  by  Lord  William  lUntinrk. 
At  GoraUipur  the  wonderful  personal  influence  whieh  radi  ited 

a  school  of  attached  friends  and 
eagVto  serve  under  him.  After 
fa  canpv  during  which  he  had  aiatiied  hii 
MahhaTI,  and  bad  surveyed  crcry  villafe  fa 
four  distddi,  ealk  faipr  thaa  Yofhabne,  be  waa  Roalled  to  a 
brigade  by  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Afghan  War  towards  the 
close  of  1838,  As  assistant  to  Sir  GcMrj-.-  Clrrk,  he  now  ad<!ed 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  people  fKiliiical  experience  in  the  manase- 
nient  o!  the  (l::trict  of  rerozcpore;  and  when  dis.istcr  came 
he  waa  seat  to  Fesliawar  in  order  to  pttsb  up  supports  for  the 

MM  at  «afaMdthtpin4M«fJ4*had.  llMr4MtMba» 
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begua  mdcT  tbe.ttfpHtiM  tnt^  sifMd  at  Lahore  «n  the  rath 
of  June  1838.  B«tlbeSUi«iKttrfv«toptaythcir  put  after 
the  caianiiiks  in  AfghanwUn.  No  one  but  Ucniy  Lawrence 
cuuld  manage  the  diaocderly  coctingcnt  which  they  iductsntly 
supplied  to  Pollock's  avengitig  army  in  1S42.  Ik-  bclr .  1  ;  > 
force  the  Kbyber  Pass  on  the  sth  of  April,  playing  his  guns 
from  the  heights,  for  8  «nd  jo  m.  In  recognition  of  bis  »cr\-ices 
Lord  i£Ueabot«nigb  appointed  btm  to  the  charge  of  the  valley 
of  Dchra  Dun  and  its  hill  stations,  Muaiooric  and  Landour, 
where  he  first  formed  the  idea  of  aiyiuins  for  the  chikken  of 
European  aoldiecs.  After  a  iiiaBth%  eq>ericnce  there  ft  was 
dkcgftwd  that  the  appotnlaieat  waa  tfa*  legal  right  ol  the 
ciafl  nvln^  ml  W  «w  ttiMfenwl^  M  MiMHt  to  tl»  «woy 
«t  laboie.  to  VaAtlta»  ka  ntaBA  lo  tttet 
territeiy  of  KalthaL  Seoit  1m  teeelMd  the  ofBc«  of  nridtiit  at 
the  protected  court  of  Nepal,  where,  assisted  Ly  his  wife,  be  began 
a  sirics  of  conlribuiions  to  the  CalcuUti  R  'TtVu',  a  selected 
volume  of  which  forms  an  Anglo-Indian  cliSMC.  There,  too, 
he  eiaboratcd  his  plans  ivhkh  rcsulird  in  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  the  noblest  philanthropic  rstablibhmenls  in  the 
East — the  Lawrence  military'  asylum»  at  Sonawar  (on  ifie  road 
to  Simla),  at  Murree  in  the  Punjab,  at  Mount  Abu  in  Rajputana, 
cad  at  Lovedale  on  the  ^iadras  Nilgira.  Fioai  1844  t*  his 
death  he  devoted  all  his  income,  above  «  nodat  pinilBK  for 
Ids  ckiMniw  to  tUi  and  «tha  foiBt  of  chaiityu 
The  Mmkm  otidet  M  ths  new  gnemangemii,  Lowi 
to  laniawi  Ihohm  to  Ui  aide  daring  the  first 
Rtfi  md  ast  tboH  titkht  mfy.  He  bad  published  the 
results  of  his  experience  of  Sikh  ruk  and  soldiering  in  a  vivid 
work,  the  Adventures  0/  an  Qfiar  in  Ike  SenUe  of  Ranjit  Singh 
(:  S45).  in  which  he  vainly  atlemptcd  to  di-s?:uis<;  his  own  pcr^on- 
ahly  .ind  erploits.  After  the  doulilful  iriumplis  of  Moodl.fc 
and  Ferorihah  Lawrence  wai  summoned  from  Nepal  to  tal.e 
the  place  oi  ]^Lijor  George  liroadfout,  who  had  ioiicn.  Aliwal 
came;  then  the  gun^  of  Sobraon  chased  the  dcmoraliied  Sikhs 
•cms  the  Sutlcj.  AU  through  the  smoke  Lawrence  was  at  the 
iUtt  «t  the  govcmor-gcncrat.  He  gave  his  voice,  not  fcr  the 
nteoB  of  tlw  imvi*  fnm  auidv  bf  aaaootiaB,  but  ior  th* 
tiwiwirtnirtfnmrf  lkkSilikMiiMiikBssiit.MHlim  himsetfanBejiiled 


LAWRENCE,  BARON 


r 


to      iMMl  **  «•  INtaililaa         flBUKil  «f  KgMNy  tiU  th* 

Baharaja  DhtJeep  Singh  should  come  of  age.  Soon  disgusted 
by  the  "  venal  and  icl&sh  ditrbar  "  who  formed  his  Sikh  colleagues, 
he  summoned  to  his  side  .issisiauLs  hke  Nitholion,  Jame*  AbU)U 
and  Ldnardes,  till  t!iey  all  did  Ux)  much  for  the  pet^^lt,  as  he 
regretfully  confes^^d.  liut  "  my  chid  contidcnce  was  in  my 
LruthiT  Jiihn,  ...  who  g.vve  me  .ilwayssuch  help  asOfsly  a  brother 
c>i\dd."  Wearied  out  he  went  home  with  L<oid  Hardingc,  and 
was  made  K.C.b.,  when  the  »itoiid  Sikh  War  summoned  him 
back  at  the  end  of  to  see  the  vvliolc  odiScoof  Sikh  "  leoon- 
«tnictioa  "  collapse.  It  fcU  to  LuA  Hsllwiiiio  tm  fwdaim  the 
ftaiab  up  to  the  Khyber  BritU  l«nlMqr«il  thvagikof  March 
1*1^  But  tfiTl  ■nrthea  wpwiw  w»  triad.  ,Aa  the  beat 
aB>at>iwwihtiwfflbfWHItolliefD<rtteMc,HM*yL«w^^ 
was  made  president  of  the  new  board  of  administzatioa  Tiriih 
charge  of  the  political  duties^  and  his  brother  John  was  entrusted 
with  the  fmances.  John  could  not  find  the  revenue  ncce^ssary 
for  the  mpid  tivili7-T!ion  of  the  new  province  so  long  as  Henry 
would,  fur  i>oliti[  jl  reasons,  in>ist  on  graniitig  life  pirL=^ions  and 
j^irnating  large  csLalcii  to  the  needy  rtninanl^oi  Ranjit  Singh's 
court.  Lord  Dalhouaie  deUcately  but  firmly  removed  Sir  Uemy 
lAwreacB  to  the  charge  of  the  great  oobks  of  Rajpwtana,  and 
installed  John  as  chkf  conunissioaer.  If  resentment  bnmod 
kt  Um3/%  kmti  it  km  not  ipiH  kk  yvmgu  brother,  who 
WHiMWftfcMtlKM.  1toltehe«idl"Uy«i|i«ervetlw 

I  taw  no  iqpsto      I  <««wfidw  Ud  for  T«iL' 
In  the  conpaxative  rest  of  Rajputana  he  once  more  took  up 
the  pen  as  an  amQr  reformer.  In  March  and  September  i8$A 

be  published  two  articles,  called  forth  by  conversations  with 
Lord  Daihousie  at  Calcutu,  whither  he  had  gone  as  the  hero 
«|»i»klt.hMeM«.  IT  ■iilir 


the  BtfWsfc 

«f  Xidt  ewea  iir  dH  CttMM  Wv,  mHI  ted  sought  to 

improve  the  position  of  the  Mpogd.  Lawtehoe  pointed  out  the 
latent  causes  of  mutiny,  and  txttered  wnmingt  Co  he  too  aeon 


I   In  March 


Co  L<iril  r;-.r.n:-g's  rcqucjt 

that  he  should  then  lake  tin.  h<.l:vi  .a  Luciur.uw,,  bi.E  it  was  too 
late.  In  ten  da>-s  his  magic  rule  put  down  administrative 
difficulties  indeed,  as  he  had  done  at  Lahore.  But  what  could 
even  he  edcct  with  only  7CC  European  soldiers,  »  hen  the  epidemic 
s{»r«ui  after  the  Meerut  outbreak  of  nnitiny  oa  the  loth  of  May' 
In  one  week  he  had  completed  those 
the  defanoi  «f  tte  Lncknow  SHtdsnqr  Ibr 
Aaihl  the  4Mpnk(  ^onii  iMd  CtBiifm  ever  wrote  teme  of 
him  as  "  a  toma  of  aDttigthf'*  lad  ht  was  appointed  (ravWoMl 
govcnwr-fnwML  On  m  jedi  «r  May  mutiny  iMmt  §otA  to 
Oudh,  and  he  was  rc.idy.  On  the  19th  of  June,  pre5Sed  hy 
fretful  co11m}!tjc5,  and  wasted  by  unceasing  toil,  he  led  336 
lirili*h  soldiers  with  it  guns  and  JJO  natives  out  of  Chinhat 
to  reconnoitre  the  it'^iirj^ents,  when  the  nativi-s  joined  the 
enemy  and  the  n^idcnry  w;i!s  besieged.  On  the  ind  of  July,  as 
he  lay  exhausted  by  Ike  day's  work  and  the  terrific  beat  in  an 
exposed  room,  a  shell  struck  him,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  be 
was  no  more.  A  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  his  son.  A  marble 
statue  was  placed  in  St  Paul's  as  the  national  memorial  of  one 
who  haa  been  dedared  to  be  the  oobkst  nmitthai  has  lived  and 
died  lot  tfae  |BOd  flf  1hdh» 

His  biography  WM begun  hy  *!'r  Tfcrfiert  Edwardes,  andt 
U  vob.  1872)  by  Karwan  Mcriv.iio.  Sc«  aUo  |.  J.  McLeod  I 

Sir  Utnry  Lmxfimt  ("  Rulers  o(  India  "  M:rid),  i^-ort 

LAWRENCE,  JOHN  UIRD  MAIR  LAWRENCE.  iST  Baeom 
(iRii-ifi;?)),  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  was  born 
at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  on  the  r4th  of  March  iSit.  His  father, 
Colcmcl  Alexander  L.-iwiencc,  volunteered  (or  the  forlorn  hope 
at  Scringapatam  in  presence  af  Baird  and  of  Wellington,  whvwe 
friend  he  became.  Un  mother,  Letitia  KiMOt,  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  John  Knox.  To  this  couple  ifCBQ  bora  twch-e 
diildren,  of  whom  three  became  fanoos  in  Btdk*  ffir  George 
St  Fatikk,  Sir  Hsnijr  inM.)  and  Uid  Lanmace.  Irith  PiO' 
tcalaala^  die  teyi  tnhied  at  Fe^k  coUcf^,  DcnTi  n<i  *t 
Cllltoa*  aad  naived  Indian  mielBtiMiits  from  thrir  netbet^ 
eiMih,  Jalui  Rudleston,  who  liftd  beAi  the  MvxiA  d  Schwarta 

h»  Tonjorc.  In  iSjij,  when  orJy  seventeen,  John  Lawrence 
landed  at  Calcutta  .is  a  civilian;  he  mastered  the  Pcrs:an 
lanf^ge  at  the  college  of  Fort  Willi.im,  and  was  sent  to  Delhi, 
on  his  own  ap}*licatiun,  as  assistant  lo  ihc  r ollector.  The  position 
was  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  which  a  Bengil  civilian 
could  be  appointed  at  that  time-  The  titular  court  of  the  pen- 
sioner who  represented  the  Great  Mogul  was  the  centre  of  that 
disaffection  and  sensuality  which  found  their  opportHliitjr 
1857.  A  Mussulman  nil>blc  filled  the  city.  The  d^trkt  i 
stretching  from  the  deaBA:«f  M,Mpw«Mt  t»  the 
slowly  rcooverins  itom  tbe  umaif  ts  «Mdl . 

not  adfflMMoftvltotkt  fa  the  chy 
the  iflbge  tree,  Jofca  lAin«»ee  was 
the  country  after  the  marauding  Meos  and  M.ihoinmtdan  free- 
bootees.  His  ktt-n  insight  and  sleepless  energy  at  o:i,-e  detected 
the  mnrdeitr  of  bis  official  superior,  William  Fraser,  in  183$, 
in  the  person  of  Shams-uddin  Khan,  the  nawab  of  fAiharo, 
whose  father  had  iKvn  r.-iisi-cl  to  the  principality  by  l  .il  '  ,  .  I 
the  SMatsin  mas  executed.  The  ktsH.  twenty  yean,  from  18^9 
to  1&49,  during  iHiich  John  Lawicsice  acted  as  the  magistimle 
and  land  revenue  collector  of  the  most  ttirhulent  aad  [ 
portion  of  the  Indian  etnpite  as  it  then  was,  fonacd  the  | 
of  tfc««fQ«H«(lMni  WiiaaB  liilliiii  Ta 
the  Wiafwart  piiwiiMiiMn  «f  tfta  VeMMVaiem  (artr  ^ 
ol  tbalMMD  taeteealad  Wdfedey  had  pceasiaed  theaaasa 
pennaacal  setflctnent  of  the  landHax  which  Lord  Cornwslba 
had  made  witli  the  large  hindholdcrs  or  icminrfir.  of  Hoigsl. 
The.covrt  of  director*,  going  to  the  opposite  eatfcrne,  fc.id 
sanctioned  leases  for  only  five  )-ears,  so  that  agricultural  profrrr^a 

was  amstcd.  In  1833  Mottdns  Bhd  and  Jarace  Tlianaaia 
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rapi<I]y  rrgiitcrcd  and  a*s«s*cd  an  area  as  largr  'ti.  ■  of  Great 
Buixn,  with  a  rural  popuLition  of  twcnty-ihuc  ■.::\'.:\'>m.  Of 
Uut  scfoool  Jotin  Lawicncc  proved  the  m<jsl  ardent  u.  1  ilu-  most 
KBOwced.  Intermitting  his  work  at  Delhi,  ho  b«i^inc  land 
ie\cnuc  ii  ' [l<j;:ient  officer  in  the  district  of  Etawah,  and  there 
began,  by  buying  out  er  getting  rid  oi  the  uiakikis,  to  ttakze 
the  iiiEii  ht  did  znoch  to  matt  tlwoughoat  the  rest  of 
cmtntiy  "  Mck^  taUnUtA  fey  •  fat  o»tcntcd 
k  lUili  Hi  ombOIMh  Altaf  under  bb  owa 
fig-tre«^  ai  mlntig  lb  mdt  tmttf  Mdbrtt."  This  and  a 
qaict  pcniMMl  ImmHV  to  lli  fiffOTHlaB  ct  liie  people  by  their 
chiefs  formed  Urn  tW  «l  Mi  mkoUiunSMt  (dicy 

ibroui^out  life.  ' 

It  was  fortunate  fnx  the  Bnlisli  power  that,  when  ihe  first 
Sskh  War  broke  out,  John  LawTcnce  wa.s  still  collector  of  Delhi. 
'I!'c  critical  engagements  at  Feroicshah.  ^oIlot^■ing  Nfoixikic. 
and  hardly  rcdeeoied  by  Aliwat,  left  th«  i^riiisfa  army  wmKukat 
exhaust wi  at  the  gate  of  the  Punjab,  in  front  of  the  Sikh  en- 
fsfchnnnu  on  the  Satli^  For  the  first  seven  weeks  of  1S46 
ttlMpoazcd  into  amp^Al^hy  day,  the  sappliea  and  munitions 
9I  «v  virii*  Ibis  on*  OMB  nted  mi.  puM  hantit  with 
«■  tit  Mmbm  ae^iitai  datog  Iftea  yem  «f  «a  tna  yet 
sympathetic  rate  in  the  land  between  the  Jajnna  and  the  Sutlej. 
The  crowning  victory  of  Sobraon  was  the  result,  and  at  thirty- 
five  Lawrence  became  commissioner  of  the  Jfillundur  Doab,  the 
fertile  belt  of  hill  and  dale  strctct.inR  from  ihe  Sutlej  north  to 
(he  Indus.  The  still  youthful  civilian  did  fur  the  newly  annexed 
territory  what  be  had  long  before  aecomplbhcd  in  and  around 
Delbi.  He  restored  it  to  order,  withotit  one  regular  soldier. 
By  the  fascination  of  his  persoatl  jafiuencc  be  organized  levies 
•f  the  Sikhs  who  had  just  beta  drfeilMl.  led  them  now  against 
AcUiCiith«iWMrhiaiaiidao«W««n»tbefcfto(«i»ia  in 
the  low,  tin  M  M»  wMtA  tin  people  hto  a  lojml  iimm  that 
be  was  ready  to  repeat  the  service  of  1846  when,  three  years 
after,  the  second  Sikh  War  end^d  in  the  conwrsion  of  the  Punjab 
tf>  to  Peshawar  into  a  Bri  i  Ti  1  r  vincc. 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  to  litvi.,^  n  povernmcnt  for  a  warlike 
pxpulatlon  now  numbering  twenty-three  millions,  and  covcrir  ^' 
an  area  little  lee  than  that  of  the  U»ite<l  Kingdom.  The  fir^t 
Ksults  Were  not  hopeful;  and  it  was  nrt  till  John  Lawrence 
became  chief  commissioBer,  and  stood  alone  face  to  lace  with 
the  chiefs  and  people  wai  ihff  fcan  ef  vntuncd  border 
tribOt  that  tbei*  bacuw  pmStik  dw  BMt  Mieoe*iM  cxpcri* 
Meat  ti  ttw  ait  «r  cMMv  wMiM  aOUoas  whkb  Mrtoiy 
IWJBalib  Hie  province  UNM  Mifpdl  Mt  iM»  dtltfkts,  now 
■—tbutag  thirty-two,  in  atMMm  M  tUrq^rix  ttlbiitary  states, 
small  and  great.  To  each  the  tliirty  ye.ir,*  kvi5t-s  of  the  north- 
west settlement  were  applied,  ailcr  a  p.itier.t  siirvcy  and  assess- 
ment by  skilled  ofiici.-iU  ever  in  the  saddle  or  the  tent.  The 
rrventie  was  raise<l  on  prirtrip!es  so  fair  to  the  pc.^wntry  tliit 
Ranjit  Singh's  exactions  were  roJuced  by  a  fourth,  while  aRri- 
cullural  improvements  were  encouraged.  For  the  first  time 
its  faMMjr  riMv  the  earliest  Aryan  settlers  had  been  over- 
wb<itmd  hf  leuewtw  mteiit  el  tewrfan,  tbesoflofthe  Punjab 
oMe  to  beve  ■  laifcieeMii  vdatb  «bldi  ewtf  ym  ef  British 
nte  IW  bicreaaed.  A  Hitlwart  poUM  «M  eifniaid;  roads 
were  m  through  every  district,  aod  tuutk  mm cwutUKtcd. 
Commerce  followed  on  increasing  cultivation  and  communica- 
Hon»,  courts  brought  justice  to  every  man's  door,  and  crime  hid 
its  head.  The  adventurous  an  t  warlike  spirits,  Sikh  and  Mahotn- 
mtHlan,  found  a  career  in  the  new  force  of  irrcpalars  dirccti'd 
by  the  chief  conimis«rioner  himself,  while  the  Af>;h.Tn,  D't^t 
tUlMauatd,  kept  within  his  own  fastnesses,  and  the  k>ag  ciieai 
•ritaatht  «t  the  foot  ef  tbe  paaMS  *-as  pairotled. 

Seem  fmn  «f  mdl  mnli  pftpeied  the  btdy  hostile  and 
dwayt  aiHMlfc  ftnfal^  ndcr  mcil  a  pilot  as  John  Lawrence 
not  only  to  weather  ^  Mm  eC  lS|f  bat  ta  kad  tbe  elder 
proviacts  into  port.  Oft  Ibt  lltll  «f  Uwf  Ibe  uem  «f  the 
"      Tbe 
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im  oflidl  ii  tki  krt  degree,  for  of  50,000  ultra 
solvere  38,000  were  IBiiileiili  of  the  very  class  that  had 
mutinied  elsewhere,  and  the  British  troops  were  few  and  sent  t  creii. 
For  five  days  (he  fate  of  the  Punjub  hung  u[Kni  a  thread,  f.?r 
the  question  was,  **  Could  the  i3,coo  i'unjabii  be  truito.]  ami 
the  jS.ooo  Hindustanis  be  dibjrmed?"  Nut  an  hour  was  lost 
in  U-ginning  the  di«rming  at  Lahore;  and,  as  one  by  one  the 
Hindustani  corps  succumb<;d  to  the  epidemic  of  muliny,  the 
sepoys  were  dtpone^J  or  disappeared,  or  swelled  the  military 
rabble  in  and  around  the  city  of  DdU.  The  remembrance  of 
the  tea  ytmif  war  aUch  had  dtmt^  in  1849.  a  booatifHl 
harraK.  tbaddlMtafbaftll^  tie  eftref  good  pay.  bai.  above 
all,  tbe  pmoaalllgr  at  lawrcnce  and  his  offtcexs,  iibwd  tbe 
Punjabi  feree  bita  a  tie«r  army  of  59,000  men,  and  induced  tbe 
iwn-combitant  classes  to  s-jbicnhe  to  a  6",'-  loan.  Dcfhi  was 
invested,  but  for  three  months  the  rtUl  dty  did  not  fall.  Under 
John  .N'ichobcn.  Lawrence  sent  on  still  ni-irc  men  to  the  sicKe, 
till  every  available  turvfx-an  and  faithful  native  soldier  w.as 
there,  while  a  movable  column  swept  the  country,  and  the 
border  was  kept  by  an  irapioviscd  mibtia.  At  Icncib.  wbeo 
even  in  the  Punjab  confidence  became  doubt,  and  T 
and  that  was  passing  into  diwIactiMi,  Jeba  Imt 
to  consider  whether  wa  iIhbM  ael  ifhia  up  Um  I 

to  ihei^Rfaa»eaaliati 
the  Cone  anoad  IMhL 

must  have  been  faced.  But  on  the  aoth  of  September  the  city 
and  palace  of  Delhi  were  again  in  British  hands,  and  the  chid 
comiriisiioner  and  his  ofticcrs  united  m  ascribing  "  to  the  Lord 
our  Cod  all  the  praise  due  for  nerving  the  hearts  of  our  states- 
men and  the  arms  of  our  s<>liiicr>."  As  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  O.CJi.,  with  the  .thanks  of  parliament,  the  gratitude 
of  his  anrntry,  and  a  life  pension  of  £  looo  a  year  in  additicn 
to  his  ordinaiy  ponMon  of  £1000,  the  "  saviour  of  Lsdia  "  re- 
turned home  kk  ltSBi>  After  guarding  the  interests  of  India 
and  ita  paopk  w»  »  aMsbtr  «{  the  KCfctaiy  a(  state's  ceaadl, 
be  waa  Mit  eat  a^da  ia  iMi  Hi  vicanQr  tad  (ovviiMip'^inend 
oa  the  death  of  Lerd  Elgfai.  If  no  greet  crisis  enaUcd  Lawrence 
to  increase  hb  reputation,  hb  five  ytanf  admfatistrarion  of  the 
whole  InJiun  empire  vsjs  %\onhy  of  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab. 
Hii  foreign  policy  ha?  become  a  iubj(<ct  of  Irapcrial  interest, 
his  name  beins  usyxiatc^l  wi'h  the  "  close  border"  as  opposed 
to  the  "  forw.ird  "  policy;  while  liii  iniera.il  ad^niuistration 
wai  rcnurkable  for  financial  pru  irncc.  .t  jeal  jus  recird  for  the 
fpod  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  of  the  British  soldicn» 
aad  a  fmcaoea  irtaat  h  cdaottla^  eipediHy  la  to  ChrirtMi 
aipcctB. 

When  in  1854  Dost  Mahommcd,  weakened  by  the  antagonism 
ef  Mi  bMbm  ia  Kaadihar^aad  bythe  intcifaicBoe  «i  Faniat 
aoN  Maaoa  10  Piibawir  Co  aufte  a  teoMy,  Sir  ^ha  lawNBoe 

was  opposed  to  any  entaaKling  relation  ftith  the  Afghans  after 
the  experience  of  iSjS-t&ir,  but  he  obeyed  Lord  Dolhousie 
So  far  as  to  sifin  a  tu:i(y  of  perpetual  pciee  and  friendihi]). 
Hii  rulinR  iika,  the  fruit  of  lonp  and  sad  experience,  w.is  lliat 
Jr  f.ula  powers  only  -ihouM  he  reroj;iii/(~<l  beyond  the  frontier. 
When  in  iS6j  D«^l  ^L,ihomm(.ti'it  dvaih  l«rt  U/mv  liie  factions  of 
Alchaatataa  he  acted  on  this  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
rrco«^i«d  both  the  sons,  Afzul  Khan  and  Shcre  .AH,  at  different 
tinu-s,,  and  the  latter  fully  only  when  he  had  mad«;himH-lf  maatr 
of  aUbialatb«r'ekin(doiB.  The  etoodx  advance  «{ Rama  bma 
the  aMh,  nawMiitaadbif  tbe  Gai«<Mwv  dieuhff  at  iM«.  led 
to  severe  criticism  of  this  cautlAW  buffer**  poBnf  wbldb  be 
justified  under  the  term  of  "  masterly  fnactlvfty."  But  he  was 
re;i<ly  to  receive  Shere  .Mi  ill  confereiu  e.  .ind  lo  .lid  him  in  ct>n- 
solid.iting  his  powir  after  it  had  been  e>lal)lished  and  maint.iiiirrl 
f,ir  a  lime,  when  hi?,  ti-rm  of  olTice  came  to  an  end  and  it  fell  to 
Lord  hlAyo,  bis  successor,  to  bold  the  Umbalk  conference  in 
1869.  When,  nine  years  after,  the  secortd  Afph.m  War  was 
precipitated,  the  retired  viceroy  gave  the  Int  days  ot  his  life  to  an 
unsparing  ecposure,  in  the  Hotaeof  loids  and  in  the  press,  of 
a  poOc*  wbkb  be  bad  itrtvea  ta  pifvaat  In  in  iaetption,  sad 
whidiiar' 
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ia  for  India,  "  the  gfxmt  pmcoami  of  our  English 
in  aMb*"  ma  created  Buou  taiiMwe  «l  the  Punjab, 
■B4alOfMnvBvK*.  UeaaMOMdUwrnMHWandatstas 
Ifaaw  of  Idi  braClMr  Ifeiuy.  with  ft  Itelwa  aad  s  SUb  traopcr  as 

Bupportcrs,  ami  took  u  lus  motto  "  Be  ready,"  his  brother's 
being  "  Never  give  in."  For  ten  years  he  gaw  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  London  siIkx)!  l^tx.r  l.  of  v.hi'  h  he  w.i^  ilic  first 
chairman,  and  of  the  Churcli  misiiunary  society,  iowards  the 
end  his  eyesight  {.illsI,  aid  on  the  »7ih  of  June  iSyQ  he  died  at 
the  age  of  sixly-cight.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  bciide  Clyde,  Outram  and  Livingstone.  He  h.id  married 
thcdaufhierof  the  Rev.  Richard  Hamiltoo,  Uarrieltc-lUlbeme, 
who  sufviwd  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  and  bMWi  by  his 
eldest  ioo,  Joho  HamiJlon  Lawrence  (b.  1846). 

See  Bosworth  Smith,  Lift  of  Lord  Leneraue  (1885);  Sir  Charles 
AitcbitoiL  Urd  iowntMcT'  Rulers  o(  India"  series.  1893):  L.  J. 
Trotter,  Imi  iMumm  (iHo);  and  P.  M.  HobMih  nm  amtt  tf 
Jtulia. 

LAWRENO^  tniMBR  (1607-1775),  English  s^IVkt,  \v.i.<t 
born  at  Hereford  on  the  6th  of  March  1607.  He  seems  to  have 
■Dtercd  the  army  in  1777  and  vrved  in  Gibraltar  atid  Flanders, 
nbsequently  talcing  part  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  In  174 A. 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  th*  HpvUtion  of  an  experienced 
■Oldiar,  hB  wok  out  toladh  I*  floamiid  the  East  India  Com- 
pHV^CmiMk  Bn|lih% adteam  far  the  FtntA  cawymt  of 
•amm  Mb  iMMMtlM  point  of  taMagdhit,  —d  not  long 
•AarUitnfnlatFaft  81  Davfd,  Stringer  umenottniMtivcIy 
engaged.  He  succcs^^fully  foiled  an  attempted  French  surprise 
at  Ciddalore,  but  subsequently  was  captured  by  a  French  cavalry 
patrol  at  .\riancopinj»  near  Pondichcrry  and  kept  prisoner  till 
the  peace  of  /Vix-Ia-Chap<llc.  In  1740  he  wis  in  command  at  the 
capture  of  De%icota.  On  this  occasion  Clivf  served  under  him 
and  a  lifc-loag  friendship  began.  On  one  occasion,  when  Clive 
had  become  famous,  he  honoured  the  creator  of  the  Indiin  army 
Iqr  nfttting  to  accept  a  sword  of  honour  unless  one  was  voted  to 
LMnencc  also.  In  1750  Lawrence  returned  to  England,  but 
hi  hewn  back  Id  India.  UenhefoiiadCb'vciaooiBBand 
«f  m  fatea  lattaded  tar  «te  nlkf  «t  TtkUnopoly.  Aa  aealor 
oAcer  Lawmee  looli  over  the  coeuaand,  bat  wns  careful  to  allow 
Ctfve  every  credit  for  hh  share  in  the  subseq-jcnt  operations, 
whii  h  in  (111  li  i  ;h.'  nh'if  of  Trichinopoly  and  the  surnndir  of 
the  miin-  1  rent  h  l)r>tfgir.g  forrc.  In  17;.*  v.iih  ..n  infi  rior  force 
he  .lefi-iti-d  the  F'rcnch  at  Bahiir  (l!eh<>or)  .iriil  ir.  i;;!  ag.iin 
riiievcd  Trichinopoly.  For  the  next  scvcnivin  months  he 
fought  a  series  of  actions  in  defence  of  this  place,  fin.iUy  arTar-ging 
a  three  months'  armistice,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  conditional  treaty.  He  had  con'.mandcd  in  chief  up  W  <fea 
ntaal  of  the  tint  drtarhiarnt  of  icgafau  forces  of  the  crown, 
b  XfS9  iaaamd  Ib  tlie«ficnlfaaaa«iiMt  Wandiwath,  and  hi 
>7S^7M  w  in  counand  of  Fort  St  George  dorlng  the  sicae 
bjr  French  VMkr  Lally.  In  1750  failing  health  coooiielled 
him  to  return  to  F.ngl.md.  He  resumed  his  comitund  in  1761 
as  major-general  and  commandtT  in<hirl.  Clivc  supplemented 
his  old  friend's  inconsiderable  income  by  Lvf.hng  on  him  an 
annuity  of  {500  a  ycsir.  In  1765  he  prcviiiod  over  the  board 
th  iri;  i  \>i:h  jrranging  the  rcorganizatio.T  of  ihi  M.i  lr  is  army, 
and  be  finally  retired  the  following  year.  Ho  died  in  London  on 
the  lolh  of  January  177$.  The  Eavt  India 
BBonument  to  his  memory  in  Westminst  cr  Abbey. 

Sec  fiidJutph,  StriH/yr  Ijtwfnte  (1901). 

UWRENCE.  SIR  THOMAS  (1769-1830),  EoglvA  painter, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  4th  of  May  1769.  His  latbo'  was  .ax 
innkeeper,  firai  at  Bcktol  aAd  afterwaida  at,  Oewina,  aad  at 
theaftof  rfsThoaaawaaalMdjr  rimmoflto  thagaon*! 
the  Black  Boar  aa  an  infant  prodigy  wh«  oimkl  aketch  thair 
ULencsscs  and  declaim  speeches  from  MDlon.  In  1779  the  elder 
LaAUiifc  liad  to  kave  De\i/.-^,  hiving  failed  in  !n( 
and  tiio  prctotiin:s  t.iltiit  of  'he  son,  who  had  gained  a  bort 
of  reputation  along  the  It.th  road,  became  the  sui^port  of 
the  family.  His  dchut  as  a  crayon  portrait  painter  was  made 
at  Oxford,  where  he  well  patronised,  and  in  17A2  the  family 
Mttlcd  in  Bath,  whaio  the  yaoog  artist  aooo  found  hiauaU  fully 


too  guinea*,  is 
n  the  National 


place  at  a  guinea  or  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  head.  la  t|64  ba 

gained  the  priic  and  silver-gilt  palct  te  of  the  Society  of  ^ts  for  a 
crayaodiftwiBKaflecJUphacl'a  "  Tmmtitiuatien^  aadpieacnily 
begianiBg  to  paint  bi  eSL  Thuaiag  arid*  tb*  idea  ol  going 

on  the  stage  which  he  had  foe  a  ahoit  time  entertained,  he  came 
\ii  London  in  1 78 7,  waa  kindly  received  by  Reynolds,  and  entered 
■Ts  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  began  to  exhibi'.  aln  1  >t 
iniracdialcly,  and  liis  reputation  increased  so  rapnily  ih,!i  he 
became  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1791.  The  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  in  1797  opened  the  way  to  further  successes.  He  was 
at  once  appointed  painter  to  the  Dilettanti  aodely,  and  principal 
painter  to  the  king  in  room  of  Reynolds  In  1794  he  was  a  Royal 
Academician,  and  he  bcoane  the  fashfoaable  portrait  painter 
of  the  an  havinc  aa  hia  aitlan  all  tha  nnkt  faaWM  1 
of  En^aad.  aad  ubteaiMK  M 
In  tSi5  he  was  knighted;  la  tStS  be  west  (•  . 
to  [uint  the  aoveneiffM  and  dlphanatiata  gatbaied  ihaM^  and 
visited  Vienna  and  Rome,  everywhere  receiving  flattcitasaiaiiti 
of  distinction  from  princcS)  due  as  much  to  his  courtly  manners 
as  to  his  merits  as  an  artist.  After  eighteen  months  he  returned 
to  England,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  in  room  of  West,  who  had  died  a  few  days 
before.  This  office  be  held  from  iSio  to  his  death  on  the  7 ih  of 
January  iSjo.  He  was  never  married. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  all  the  qualities  of  personal  maanet 
and  artistic  style  necessary  to  make  a  fashionable  paialer,  and 
among  Eoglisb  ponaait  paialCBi  te  latea  » Jii^  figaj^lkMitb 
not  aa  Ugh  aa  that  gNoi  to  Uia  fa  Hh  1 
ambitious  works,  in  the  classical  style,  | 
"  Satan,"  are  practically  fotgoiiea. 

The  best  display  of  UmMnVwvkbfai 

of  Windsor,  a  collection  of  moat  hbtorieal  M 

Lambton,"  pjir.i  •■1  f^.r  Lord  Durham  at  theptke* 
regarded  as  one  ul  hi-,  best  rx>riniits,and  a  lineT 
Gallery,  Londoo,  chows  hu  power  «o_aitaM!li 
Conttpottimm  ifSkT*  lamm 

UUniENCB,  a  city  and  the  couoty^seat  of  Dou^  oouot|V 
Viaam^  MAJi^  ateud  oa  batlt  tedtt  e(  ite  JUant  tkm, 
about  40  Bk  W.  of  raawa  QStf.  Apw  (ilt>t  mh  <a9«i 
io,86>,  of  when  aaw  ware  tmrniK  (itt*  «Hnl  iMf^ 
It  isietvedbylheAtaiMa.Tppafca*SMtaVaaadtaalMMI 
Pacific  railways,  both  having  tributary  lines  extending  N.  and  & 
Lawrence  is  surrounded  by  a  goixi  farniing  region,  and  is  ilsdf 
a  thriving  educational  and  commercial  ceiuio.  1 1  :,  site  s!  ipcl 
up  from  the  plateau  thai  borders  the  river  to  the  htigJils  above, 
from  which  there  is  a  view  of  rare  beauty.  Among  the  liiy's 
principal  public  buildings  ase  the  court  house  and  the  Y.M  C.A. 
building.  The  university  of  Kansas,  situated  on  Mount  Oread, 
overlooking  the  city,  was  first  opened  in  and  in  1907-190! 
had  a  faculty  of  10s  and  2063  studeata,  including  702  womM 
{yetlttiiau^  JiMt&«lttecityaHiaaiai»l*HaalteHiaaiiima 
(i8S4).«aeertlwlH|HtIadiaaadbaokfatbaeMialnr.  Bafa^ 
taincd  for  cliQdiM  oC  the  tribal  Indians  by  the  natioaal  flovim* 
ment.  In  1907  the  school  had  Si  j  uudcnu,  of  whom  jij  were 
gitis;  it  has  an  academic  department,  a  business  s<hooI  aiiJ 
courses  in  domestic  science,  in  farming,  dairying  and  garder.injf, 
and  in  inn -jr;r>-,  car|>cntry,  painting,  blacksmithing,  wagRon- 
maldng,  shocmakiiig,  steam-fitting,  printing  and  other  trades. 
Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  Hour  and  grist  mill  pxoducts, 
pianos  and  cement  plaster.  Lawrence,  named  in  honour  ol 
.\nias  A.  Lawrence,  was  founded  by  agents  of  the  Alassachutetia 
£au«aM  AM  Genipaaiy  fa  July  idMi  and  daciaiiUiB  Tanitaml 
pedod-waa  the  politlaa  eBBti*  of  the  free  atata  caoaa  and  iha 
principal  fofat  afdaii  tha  agMlfa  «l  iht  pariaiaqp 
party  were  directed.  It  waa  fait  fawra  aa  Wilawa,  ftaai  the 
creek  by  which  it  lies.  A  town  association  was  organized  ia 
SepiemUr  X854  before  any  Territorial  ^vemment  had  been 
established.  In  the  next  mouth  some  pro>&lavery  men  prcserted 
claims  to  a  part  of  the  land,  projected  a  rival  town  to  1^  called 
Exalsior  on  the  same  site,aod  threatened  vioh  ru  e,  l  ut  when 
Lamaoca  had  onaniied  ita  "  ngulvocs  "  the  pn»4lavciy  jnea 
•MM «Mkifg  vwi fa »  i^iiiiii^ii  Mr «Uch |]» M 


biyiiized  by  Google 


iln  wM  IteiMd  to  64a  acim  la 
"  Wtkmm  w."  A  ino-tUM  mm 
far  his  opMow, «  fritad  wbo  Umtaacd 
bjr  tkt  pm-ifaivccy  chnlff,  8.  J.  Jom;  Iw  «m  i«kw<  a«4  tilm 

to  Lawrence;  dw  dly  dltchiniwi  complicity,  but  Jones  prrsu  1 1  i  d 
Governor  Wibon  Slunnon  that  there  was  rebelUon,  and  Sluinnoii 
»uthori;".«l  ,T  i>ossc;  Missouri  resjwrvl  rl.  ..r.d  a  pro-sl.ivcry  force 
marfhed  on  Lawrence.  The  ciMrriir  found  that  Lawrence 
had  not  re>islf<l  and  would  ii  t  r<~.-t  the  sc-rvin-  of  writs.  I  v 
a  written  "  agreemcni  "  with  ihc  free-state  leaders  he  ihcrtforc 
withdrew  his  sanction  from  the  Miuoartans  and  averted  battle. 
The  retrcaUng  Miisouruns  comettitted  some  hootddei.  It  wns 
during  thh  "  war  "  that  John  Brown  first  took  m>  anns  with  the 
f rce-«iMa  mm.  Vnpumkmm  for  anothar  aiiack  c— ti— rj, 
parlkaiarir  attar  SiMWJoMa,  wMkoervCncwfiU  to  Lawniiot, 
waa  wouadad.  On  tha  Mtt  of  May  1856,  at  the  kcad  of  amial 
hundred  MlHoorians,  he  occupied  the  diy  without  resistance, 
d<^;r<iyfd  ii4  ptintir.s  ofTiet-s  and  the  free  ^t.iic  h(-adn,inrtcrs 
and  pillaficd  |>riva!e  houios.  In  1S55  and  again  in  1.S57  the 
pro-slavery  Territorial  Irp'il.ilure  pa-^sul  an  Act  pi\iri;  I.-.vvrcnce 
a  charter,  tmt  iIh  people  of  Lawrrnre  would  not  u  rncrn'e  that 
"  bogm  '  Kovtrnnunt.  and  on  the  i  jlli  of  July  1^  ;,  iHer  an 
application  to  the  Topcka  frcc-iUte  legislature  fur  a  charter 
had  t>cen  denied,  adopted  a  city  charter  of  their  own.  Governor 
WaUier  proclaimed  this  rebcUioa  against  tha  Uailad  Slates, 
appeared  bcfon  the  towa  la  comwiand  ol  40*  Oitod  States 
drafooas  aad  dadnei  it  vrnkr  aaidal  Immj  aa  perfect  order 
prevailed,  and  thov  was  ao  overt  rolKaacoloTmftarial  bw, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  aftcrafcwwedis  by  order  of  President 
Buchanan,  and  in  February  185S  the  legislature  parsed  an  Act 
lt|ilixin|t  the  city  charter  of  July  iK  7  On  the  list  of  August 
rt6j  William  C.  QuantrcH  and  fomc  400  mounted  Missouri 
bushrangers  surprised  the  slc'iviig  town  and  murdered  150 
citizens.  The  city's  arms  were  in  storage  and  no  resistance  was 
possible.  This  was  the  rnost  distressing  episode  in  all  the 
turbukace  of  tertitorial  days  and  border  warfare  in  Kansas. 
A  momuBCOl  erected  in  1805  commemorates  the  dead.  After 
the  frw  Hate  mo  ftincd  control  of  theTeniledal  legiaiature  in 
iSs7  the  teUatare  regulaify  adfeanwd  fnm  Leeenpton,  the 
kpA  eapitu,  to  Lawieace,  which  wu  praetJcaBy  thie  csvital 
MBtO  the  choice  of  Topdta  vader  the  Wyaadolto  conatttotien. 
The  fim  laiwiy  «•  nfdi  Lawnaca  «t»  tlw  IMoe  Phdfe  in 
1864. 

Scr  F.  \V  Bljcletnar,  *TIie  AnruU  of  .m  Hi  t  ri  T.  v.  n,"  In  t^e 
Annual  P.ff^.rl  of  the  rtaWtit  III  liistorical  AsMxiatii^n  fur  IH93 

(Wa!>h  .  ..I  .1  ts<j4). 

LAWRENCE,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  three  county-seats  (Salem 
an  I  N  cwburyiwrt  are  the  others)  of  Essex  county,  Klassachusetts, 
JSSA,,  on  both  aUes  of  the  Menioiac  rim,  about  3,0  m.  from 
ill  neqth  aad  Abott  aC  la.  NJf.W.  eC  Boston.  Pop.  (rSpo) 
44.654.  (t«oo)  $>,sm«f  fStSn  "we  foreign-bom  (7058 
being  Itish,  6999  PVeneh  Ciwadliw,  s^Jt  English,  3465 
German,  1683  English  Canadian),  and  (1010  cettsu)  85,891. 
It  b  served  by'  the  Boston  k  Maine  railroad  and  by 
electric  r.iilw.TVS  to  Andovcr,  Boston,  Lowell,  Haverhill  and 
Salem,  Mass-ichusctts,  and  to  Nashua  and  Salem,  New  Hamp- 
».hire.  The  city's  .■jrea  of  6-54  sq  m.  is  about  equally  divided 
by  the  >ferrimac,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  great  stone  dam 
900  ft.  long:,  and,  with  a  fall  of  »8 ft., supplies  about  11,000  horse- 
power. Water  from  the  river  is  carried  to  factories  by  a  caiul 
on  each  side  of  the  rivrr  and  parallel  to  it;  the  fint  canal  waa 
bolt  ««  (he-  aorth  aide  ia  ia4*-ta49  aad  fa  «  la.  bag;  the 
caad  on  the  fliath  idAt  is  abaat  fm.  1bm|(  aad  ^ittftrfh  Kvcial 
yearslater.  Therearetaifeaadwd!-keptpabllepaikB,aa>mmon 
(17  acres)  with  a  soldiers'  monamcnt,  a  free  public  library, 
with  more  than  50,000  volumes  in  ig>07,  a  city  hall,  county  and 
municipal  court-houses,  a  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction, 
a  county  industri.il  school  and  a  state  armoury. 

The  value  of  the  city's  factory  product  was  $4S.Oi6,';o?  in 
1905,  141,74 i,qSo  in  1900.    The  manufacture  of  textiles  is 
tlw  aiast  impQttaat  iodaatiytia  1905  the  city  pradaccd  iracstcda 
It  ^mhAjM  aad  eoltm  foodi  muOL  %s,niM»t 
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dhr.  Hafhaiiwimd  adi  toaiiwldiohatiwilant  i 
adl  ia  the  aatld.  ThohlMoiyaf  Lawrence  is  largely  the  h  istory 
of  Ito  textile  ififlls.  The  towa  was  formed  in  1841;  from  p.arts  of 
Andnver  N  of  the  Mcrrimac)  and  of  Melhuen  <n  lli,  river), 
and  it  wai  incoriwratcd  asa  town  in  1S47.  bcinj;  iiann-  l  in  h.jnour 
of  Abbott  Lawrer.tc,  a  director  of  the  Ksscx  cDm(i.in\ ,  nrR.i.-iiied 
in  184s  (on  the  same  day  as  the  formation  ol  the  town)  for  the 
control  of  the  water  power  and  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
dam  across  the  Merrimac  Tbe  Bay  State  woollen  miUs, 
which  in  1858  became  the  Washington  millt,  and  the  Atlantic 
cotton  BiiUs  were  both  charteted  ia  ilaft.  The  Fadfie  adlla 
(iS$j)  taiiradtioedfhmi  EogUndla  >ts«lMer  confas  for  aniated 
aiaaalasttm;  md  the  WaihiagMia  alBa  looa  afterward  bqpta 
ta  aula  wontad  drtaa  tfitit.  Worsted  cloths  for  men's  wear 
seem  to  have  been  made  first  about  iS;o  at  nearly  the  s.ime  time 
in  the  Washington  mills  here,  in  the  Hotkanum  nulls  of  Rink- 
ville,  Connecticut,  and  in  Wanskuck  mills,  rni\i;Icnic,  Rhtidc 
I:Uand.  The  Pcmbcrton  mills,  buill  in  coUapicd  and  after- 

wards took  tire  on  the-  loth  of  J.inuary  i,S6o;  90  were  killed 
aad  hundreds  severely  injured.  L.awtcncx  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1S5J,  and  annexed  a  smaQ  patt  of  Methow  fat  itfiawl 
paitaof  Aadover  aad  NoctJi  Aadasacaa 

lAVBlMIBinHk  a  dty  aad  tlM  eoaatywt  of  Deaitera 

county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  state,  2  2  m.  (by  rail)  W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  ( 1 800)  4 184, 
(ii>'-:)  4j;^  ;  fi  ,'cign-born) ;  (igio)  y.y:.  I.:.ur.  r.i  djurg  is 
served  by  tlic  liallimorc  &  Ohio  South-Western  and  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  CLicigo  &:  St  Louis  railways,  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Lawrcnccburg  &  .Aurora  electric  street  railroad,  and  by  river 
packets  to  Louiiville  and  Cincinnati,  The  City  lies  along  the  river 
and  on  higher  land  iiMng  100  ft.  above  rivci  levcL  It  iormetly 
hodaalaiportant  river  trade  with  New  Orleans,  beginning  about 
iSjo  and  growing  ia  volume  after  the  dty  bocaaie  the  tcrodoua 
oi  the  Whitewater  caaal,  begun  in  18^6..  The  place  was  laU  aot 
in  1801.  Xa  ■MM*'oU"aBda"aev"aetUeaieat 
united,  and  LawicacdMif  waa  diartercd  aa  a  dty. , 
buig  was  the  birthplace  of  James  B.  E.ids,  the  faiaaaa  caBBOer, 
and  of  John  Coit  Spooncr  (b.  i!^4;),  a  prominent  RepubOcsa 
member  of  the  United  Stati  s  Si  11  I'.e  from  W'i  <jn  in  in  i  S.'^j- 
iSgi  and  in  i897-i907;aAd  llu;  i'rc6l)yie(iiui  Church  oi  LaW' 
r  :  ccburg  aa»  the  fat  dttipa  (t6iS7-:i9|g)  fll  H«qr  Wasd 

Beecher. 

LAWaOK.  CBCtL  OORDON  (i8;i-tSS:),  Engti.h  landscape 
painter,  was  the  youngest  !>onof  William  Lawson  of  Edinburgh, 
esteemed  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  mother  ako  was  known 
for  her  flower  pieces.  Ue  was  born  near  Shfewibaty  oa  tha 
3rd  of  December  1851.  Two  of  his  brochen  («ae'«f 
Maleoba,  a  cfam  nwlrian  and  awig  ailiiii)  i 
artlit%  aad  Oedl  «aa  Hreai  eMhOwed  damad 
inteailky  of  a  serious  nature.  Soon  after  Ui  Uith  the  Lawsona 
moved  to  London.  Lawson's  first  worics  were  sttidlea  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c  ,  in  the  manner  of  W.  Hunt;  followed  by  riverside 
Chcl>e.t  subjects.  His  first  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy 
(i"?;!]  w.,^  •■  Chryne  Walk,"  and  in  1S71  he  si  t;:  two  <illuf 
Chelsea  «.>;lij<-^is.  These  gained  full  recognition  from  fcllow- 
ariisis,  if  not  from  the  public.  Amons  hu  friends  were  now 
numbered  Fred  Walker,  G.  J.  I'inwell  and  ihcir  associates. 
Following  tbeas,  he  made  a  certain  number  of  drawings  for 
|.  Lawsoa'aaielaeapiaurcshadbaeapaiittediar 
aai  iilhn  taaaat  hi  the  "  Hyaai  to  Upiist'* 
of  t%ii  (Kjectcd  by  the  Afdwy)  fea  MBad  la  a  MMa  Jeftna 
play  of  colour,  helped  by  wolfclaiaeMTCawNlcaMaeilBltatb 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Early  in  1874  he  made  a  short  tour  in 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Paris;  and  in  the  summer  he  painted 
his  Icrge  **  Hop  Gardens  of  England."  This  was  much  praised 
at  the  Academy  of  i8;6.  But  Lawson's  triumph  w.ts  with  the 
great  luxuriant  cmvas  "  T  he  Minister's  Garden,"  exhibited 
ia  i^^«M|he  Croaveaor  Calleiy,  aad  oow  ia  the  Manriiestcr 
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in  a  new  snd  tngic  ooood.  His  bcalih  began  to  M,  but  be 
wo^cd  on.  He  mimed  in  i&i9  tke  daughter  of  Birnie  Philip, 
•ad  setUed  at  Hulemere.  lin  Inicr  subjects  are  from  thifl 
•dgbbourhood  (the  moat  famous  hc'uis  "  The  August  Moon," 
lOT  in  «IM  Katiood  OMkiy  «i  Mtidt  Alt)  «r  (nMa  Y«diaUn. 
Tomdi  th»  wd  ol  iSSi  Ik  «•  Ite  Uwim,  ntaniid  te  th» 
spring;,  and  died  at  Hulemere  oa  the  lothof  Juoe  iSSt.  Lnmm 
ni.iy  be  uiij  to  have  icatofed  to  English  landtcape  the  traditfon 
of  C.iinflxkrough,  Crome  and  Constable,  infused  »ilh  an  imaKi- 
lutive  intciuiiy  of  his  owa.  Anong  iinglish  landscape  painicn 
uf  ihc  Uitcr  part  of  the  191k  4MMiy  Jlil  il  ll  W$af  IHIWCtt 
the  niosi  inieiesiixtg  name. 

S«x  E.  W.  Gone.  I'f'l  U-uscn,  a  Memoir  (las^);  Hefelline 
Owen,  "  In  Memoriam:  Cecil  Ouidon  L^wsoii,"  ilaiauM  efArl 

LAWSOW.  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1M5).  British  sailor,  was  bom  at 

Scarlforough.  Joining  the  parliamentary  navy  in  i64»,  hc 
;iciomi).tnied  Penn  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1650,  where  he 
tercel)  for  5omc  time.  In  16;;  hc  scr\Td  under  Blake  in  the 
Dutch  War  and  was  present  at  the  first  action  in  the  Downs  and 
the  bkttle  of  the  Kentish  Koock.  At  Portland,  eariy  in  165J, 
bt  was  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  Ut  ship  was  se^'mly  handled. 
£ftlnin  took  part  in  the  battlctVf  Jane  and  Jtily  in  the  following 
anBOMr.  Ja  rtsr-t^S  !*•  floanuaded  in  the  North  Sea  and 
lb*  CbumoL  AfvanMl  ftt  |anaaty  ttss-f^sii  u  Blake's 
aaooad4a<oauMnd,  lawaoa  was  a  few  wcdca  later  iHaunaffly 
AnahlCd  ftonn  Ills  command,  prt^MiUy  for  polrtlca}  nawns. 
He  wa5  a  Republican  and  Anabaptist,  and  therefore  an  enemy 
to  Oomwell.  It  is  not  improbable  that  like  Pcnn  and  othcrj 
hf  was  detected  in  corrcspondcrKe  with  the  exiled  Charles  II., 
who  certainly  hoped  for  his  support.  In  1657,  along  with 
H.irri-'ion  and  others,  he  was  arrested  and,  for  a  short  time, 
imprisoned  for  conspiring  against  CromwcU.  Afterwards  he 
Hvcd  at  Scarborough  until  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell's  govcrn- 
ihcnt.  During  the  troubled  months  which  succeeded  that  event 
tawson,  flying  his  flag  as  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet,  played  a 
•tttbed  polittad  iMa.  Hk  ah^  caoorted  Ctanka  ta  Eni^d, 
and  bp  was  aaon  aftanwdi  kaii^itcd*  9cM  tsat  bi  tMi  iriih 
tlontagu,  cari  «f  Sandwich,  to  the  Mediterranean,  Lawson 
conducted  a  series  of  campaigns  againit  the  piratical  sutcs  of 
the  Algerian  roast.  Thence  sumrr.onr  '  to  1  t  tinand  in  (he 
Dutch  War,  hc  w.is  tnorially  wounded  at  i^uwcstoft.  Ifc  died 
on  the  Jgth  of  June 

See  Charnock,  ISwgrapUia  tioioiU,  i.  lOi  Campbell,  Lixts  ef  Utt 
Admuatt.  iL  351;  Pltnn,  £f/(  0/  Sir  WiUiam  PeMi  Pcpys,  Dicry. 

LAWSON,  SIR  WILFRID,  Dart.  (i8,>9-i<>o6).  Emtlish 
politician  .ind  temperance  leader,  son  of  the  isl  baronet  (d.  1S67) 
was  horn  on  the  4lh  of  Stpicjalkci  iSig.  Hc  was  alw^iys  an 
cnthusi.i.st  in  tlie  cau^ic  of  total  abstinence,  and  in  p.iriiaintnl, 
to  whkh  he  was  iunL  ekcted  in  1859  for  Carii^lc,  hc  became 
iu  leading  spokesman.  In  iSfia  he  firet  introduced  h)s  fcrmissive 
Bill,  giving  to  a  two>thirds  majority  in  any  district  a  veto  upon 
the  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Uquors; 
and  thatsti  tUs  priaeipk  failed  to  bs  cabadtoAte  %ur  act,  he 
had  tbaatthlactioB  o{  aecing  a  rmliitiwi  «b  Jm  Bm  accepted 
by  a  aiajorily  bi  tba  Hooaa  of  Commoaa  ia  iWa^  iSStasd  iMm^ 
He  lost  fafs  aeat  for  Carlisle  in  1 86s,  but  ta  t888  waa  again  rttoraed 
as  a  .supporter  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  was  member  till  1885; 
ihouKli  defeated  for  the  new  Cockcrmouth  division  of  CumberUad 
in  tS*5,  he  won  that  sc.il  in  1SS6,  and  hc  held  it  till  the  election 
of  1900,  when  his  violent  oppoiiiion  to  the  Boer  War  cuused  his 
defeat,  but  in  igoj  hc  wa5  rcluriud  for  the  Cj.iuborne  division 
a(  Conmil  acd  at  Ute  genial  ekctioa  of  1906  waa  once  more 
dartad  for  his  old  cooatitueocy  ia  Conbedaad.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  the  champion  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
(founded  i8$i),  ol  which  he  became  preaideat.  Aa  extreme 
I  ate  "II"""'  ilniUliMilinM  lU,  ahnMifpa  af  tba 
af'lcad^,  and  dtMrtawcat.  Hwib  viafcatbi  tba 
expresaioa  of  his  opinions.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsoa  rcmaitted  very 
popular  for  his  owa  sake  both  ia  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  fjccamc  well  kno-.vn  for  his  humorous  vein,  hii 
facaky  lor  componng  lopKal  doggerel  being  often  eserciacd  cvi 
laflbcdv.  il«dM«ilki»fc«iJ«kifA 


LAWSON,  SIR  J.—LAYA 


LAY,  a  word  of  Kveral  meanings.  Apart  from  obioiete  and 
dialectical  usages,  such  as  the  East  Aagitan  word  oicdning 
"  pood,"  possibly  cognate  with  LaL  Uetu,  pool  oc  laka^  ar  ita 
use  in  weaving  for  the  batten  of  a  loom,  where  it  is  a  Taifalll  Hw 
af  "Ittk."  tka  cUaf  iWH  a«a aa  lolbiin:  (t)  A  w« a^  aMa 
_  V  •  abort  paeai,  lyifcal  ar  aanatha,  «dieb  caidd  ba 
ar  actompaaied  by  muak;  such  were  the  romances  sung 
bynHflstivia.  Such  an  expression  as  the"  Layof  thcNibelungen  " 
Is  due  to  mi!>talien  association  of  the  word  wirli  C<  r  Lic<f, song, 
whitli  apfiears  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  UoS.  "  Lay  comes  iron 
0.  Kr.  lili,  ol  which  the  derivation  is  doubtful.  1  he  New  Enifuk 
Duliottdry  rejects  Celtic  origins  sometimes  put  forward,  auch  as 
Ir.  l^oiiih,  Wclih  UoK,  and  takes  0.  Mid.  and  High  Ger.  kkk 
as  the  probaUc  source,  (a)  "  Noa-darical  "  or  "  unlearned." 
In  this  senaa  comes  directly  kmm  ft.  lai  (lalfut,  the 

learned  fans  aauw  to  tba  Latin,  ia  aov  iiaad)  fnai  Iai.  laieaa, 
Gr.  Xttisk  af  av  b<kii«b«  to  tba  paople  Oafab  Auk  M. 
The  word  b  aa«  maiOr  inUed  10  ptnm  «ib*  naa  «ii  fai 
orders,  and  fltaia  imWy  la  aim  «Aa  da  aet  li«lei«  ta  atbir 
learned  professions,  particularly  the  law  and  mcdirinc.  The 
Ne»  Enitluk  Dictumary  quotes  two  examples  from  versions  of 
the  liible.  In  (he  Douai  version  of  i  .S.im.  xxi.  4,  Ahimclcch 
teils  David  that  hc  has  "  no  lay  bread  at  hand  but  only  holy 
bread  here  the  Authorized  Wr.Mim  has  "  common  bread." 
the  Vulgate  iak«t  ^nt$.  in  Covecdale's  msioa  of  Acts  iv.  15, 
the  high  priest  and  Jiis  kindred  marvel  at  Peter  and  John  aa 
being  "  unlearned  and  lay  people  ";  the  Authorised  Version 
has  "  unlearned  aad  ignorant  men."  In  a  cathedral  of  the 
CbBVcbaf  £Bihnd^lV darks"  and  "Jv  vtan" aii««Mb 
poitiaat  of  tba  aonka  as  amy  be  perfonned  bjr  byaMB  aad 
clergy  la  odaor  ardos.  "Lay  mri  Ts  "  are  persons  who  are 
granted  a  conwiiasion  by  the  bib.'i  jj.  perform  certain  rdigioua 
duties  in  a  particular  parish.  The  commission  rcmaias  iu  force 
until  it  is  revoked  by  the  bishop  or  hi:>  successors,  or  till  there 
is  a  new  incumbent  in  the  paribh,  when  it  has  to  be  renewed. 
In  a  religious  order  a  "  lay  brother  "  is  freed  from  duties  at 
religious  services  perfonned  by  the  other  members,  atid  from 
their  studies,  but  is  bound  by  vows  of  obedience  and  chastity 
and  serves  the  order  by  m.ina.il  lal)Our.  For  "  lay  impropriator  " 
see  ArPKorauTiON,  and  for  "  lay  rector  "  aaa  RlOOR  aad 
TiTBES;  see  further  Laymen.  Houses  or,  Cj)  "Ii^f* 
verb  meana  "  to  PMtka  to  be  daiaiW"*' ta  pbica 
&c.  Thepasttanaela'*laid":lt'bvidgai|ycMifeBed«ltktba 
verb  "  to  lie,"  of  wUch  the  past  is  "  lay."  The  commoa  root 
of  both  "lie"  and  "lay"  is  represented  by  0.  Teut.  kf, 
r'  Di-.Th  I'  l  ::,  Gcr.  ffi'fn,  and  ling  "IcdRe  "'  (4)  "  Lay- 
iigurc  '  IS  (lie  name  commonly  given  to  articulated  figures  of 
human  beings  or  animals,  made  of  wood,  papier-machi  or  other 
nutcriah,  draped  and  po&ed,  such  figures  terve  m  models  for 
ariisis  (sec  Mooeia,  Aansrs).  The  word  has  no  connexion  uitli 
"  to  lay,"  bo  place  in  position,  but  is  an  adaptation  of  the  word 
"layman."  commonly  used  with  this  meaning  in  the  iSih 
centurr.  Tbis  was  adapted  from  Outch  fwawa  <tka  aldat  foOB 
is  /f  ifiaaiao)  aad  meant  an  "  artioitaind  or  iiia>eA  aw»  **  Iwa 
kL  aaw  ia^  a  jaiaticf.  Gcr.  ClitJttmann. 

lATA.  nim  tOCni  (1761-2SJJ),  Freacb  dramatfat,  taaa 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December  1761  and  died  in  .August 
jSj3,  He  wrote  hii  lirit  con.cdy  in  collaboration  wiili  Gabriel 
W.  J.  B.  Lrgouvc  in  17S5,  but  the  piece,  though  accepted  by 
the  Comtdie  I  r.intai.v.-,  was  never  represented.  In  i;3g  hc 
provliiced  a  pica  for  religious  toleration  in  the  form  cf  a  five  .id 
tragedy  in  verse,  Jm»  C«f<u;  the  injustice  of  the  disgrace  cast 
on  a  family  by  the  crime  of  one  of  its  members  formed  the  thcir.e 
of  Lu  Dantitrs  d*  I'opiuion  (1790};  but  it  is  by  his  Ami  da 
his  (179^  that  Laya  is  remembered.  This  energetic  potest 
4gafaiit  awb^uk^  aath  iu  scanalir  vaOed 't*'*^''^"*'*"*  «( 
Kobeqiiena  aa  Kaawphage  and  «  Maiat  as  Dvfcrlac^  «tt 
an  act  of  the  highest  courage,  for  the  play  was  producoil  at 
tbe  ThMtre  Francais  (temporarily  Thi&tre  dc  la  Nation)  only 

'  The  vrrh  "  to  lie,"  to  «pralc  fjlx-ly,  to  tell  a  faUeIiood,_i*  in 
0.  EoB,  tfsasBi  it  appcaa  in  awst  Xaatoai 
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LAYAMON 


ttfcn  <^ivs  before  the  pxccution  of  Louis  XVI.  Ten  da>'S  after 
ks  first  production  ihe  piece  \»as  prohibited  by  the  commune, 
but  the  public  demanded  its  representation;  the  mayor  o( 
Pkrb  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  convention,  and  the  piece 
was  played  while  son>e  30,000  Parisians  guarded  the  hall.  La>  a 
went  into  hkling,  and  levenl  persons  convicted  oi  having  a  copy 
of  the  obnoxious  play  ta  their  possession  were  guillotined.  At 
Ike  tod  6tlStt  l^vmr  Lqn  returned  to  Park.  In  1813  he  re- 
pkMcd  Ddfc  tlie  TUfe  dwir  of  literary  histoijr  and  French 
poetry;  he  was  t<1«ittfd  to  dw  Academjr  in  1817.  Lay*  pr»- 
doced  ip  1797  Ltt  0fMC  5llMH^  tod  h  1799  PMUnd,  the 
rAie  of  which  proN-ided  Talma  with  one  of  his  finest  oppor- 
tunities. Laya's  works,  which  diiefly  owe  their  interest  to  the 
rircum«tanca  UMidim  tMr  (foducUoiii  mn  caMacted  in 

S<'<'  Nilke  hiofTttphiqttr  sur  J  J..  I.tyti  (t8j3>:  Cli  X  "!i<T. 
DucouTi  dt  rUrpiion,  16th  December  iSj.});  Wel*chingcr,  Tlu4trt 
dt  Iti  ritolulicn  tli>8oJ. 

LATAMOM,  early  English  poet,  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle 
of  Britafai  entitled  Brut,  a  paraphrase  of  the  BnU  i^Anfftterrt 
tgr  Wacc^  •  native  «{ Joicar*  who  li  alio  knttmi  ai  the  cpthor 
ortlie  Khmm  db'Jba  IfcecndlettedRlMcrLijnMBoalif  Sir 

F.  Madden  (Society  of  Aatlquriea,  Londoa^  1847)  aiwiM  be 

consulted.   AH  that  b  known  concemfng  LayanHXi  li  deifved 

from  two  extant  MSS  ,  which  present  texts  that  often  var>' 
cpn<iiHrr:\')ly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  understand  their  comparative 
\  A:'.r  (icfiTc  any  d.  [-.elusions  can  be  <lr..'.i.n  1  he  oMtr  ti<;l 
(here  called  the  A  text)  lies  very  near  the  origjiuil  text,  which 
it  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  now  and  then  omiis  bncs  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense.  The  later  text  (here  called 
the  B-trxt)  represents  a  bier  recension  of  Ihe  original  version 
by  another  writer  wbo  frequently  omila  eeupku,  and  ahcrs 
urn  language  by  the  eolbatitiHiaa  ef  bettcr>kiio«B  words  for 
■dA  as  seemed  to  be  etnoleseent;  e  t-  home  (ham)  fn  place 
of  baln/r  (bale),  and  dfod  in  place  of  frit  (fated  to  die,  or  dead). 
Hence  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  B-text,  its  chief  merit 
being  that  it  somcMmrs  preserves  couplets  which  seem  to  have 
bc«n  acciil' iiriHv  1  nn:itcd  in  A;  besides  which,  ft  •AedB  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  original  version. 

We  learn  from  the  brief  prologue  that  Layamon  was  a  j  ri  si 
among  the  people,  and  was  the  son  of  Lrovensih  (a  late  spelling 
of  A.  S.  Leofnoth);  abo,  that  he  lived  at  Emk y,  at  a  noble 
church  on  Severn  bank,  cloae  by  Radstone.  This  is  ceftainly 
Atdey  Rea^  or  Atdqr  Uigf^  tbife  by  Redstone  todc  and 
ferry,  I  m.totbeS.ef  StoofpovtlBWaMHlcnUkft  lltB-tcn 
turns  Layamon  into  the  later  form  Laweman,  {j.  Law-ntan, 
correctly  an'-wcrir.;;  ir,  rha-ji  er's  "  Man  of  Lavse."  though  here 
apparently  used  as  a  mere  name.  It  also  turns  Leovcnath  into 
Lcuca,  I  e.  Leofeca,  a  diminutive  of  Leofa,  which  is  itself  a  pet- 
name  for  Lcofnnth;  so  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  But 
it  absurdly  substitutes  "  irith  the  good  knight,"whUfcli  pHKti- 
cafly  meaningless,  for  "  at  a  noble  church." 

in  knetr  no  more  about  Layamon  except  that  he  was  a 
gIMl -lover  of  books;  and  that  be  procoretl  three  books  in 
Hrtkdkr  which  be  priaed  above  otbeis,  "  tondnt  over  the 
kMb'  and  befaohfiag  *  them  levta^J*  These  wcw:  the 
English  book  that  St  Beda  mad«;  another  Hi  lathi  that 

St  Alb'n  and  Si  Austin  made;  whilst  the  third  was  made 
by  a  French  dcrk  named  Wace,  wbo  (in  iijs)  S^ve  a  copy  10 
the  noble  Eleaocff^  wiM  WW  tMM  ef  the       Idiqf  Hewy  0'.'- 

Henry  II  ). 

The  first  of  these  really  means  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
q(  Beda's  BalaiaitUal  History,  which  begins  with  the  words; 
"le  BeAl,  Crilt«»-theow,"  i.e.  "  I,  Beda,  Christ's  servant  " 
Themoodiiiittnwrifcsc^  of  the  wigiaal  of  the  transla 
tfoo,  l.c>'  MhlMt  B(^%  fjKlh  boc&t  the  leccndl  pengiaph 
of  whidi  begiiia  with  the  words:  "  Auctor  ante  «anes  at  que 
adhitor  opasctdi  huius  Albinus  Abba  rrverentlsdnnis  vir  per 
omnia  doctissimus  extitit  ";  which  Layamon  evidently  mis- 
ttoderstood.  As  to  the  share  of  St  .Aueusiinc  in  this  work, 
see  Book  I.,  chapters  j  vj4.  and  Iii><-.k  11  ,  r h  iptcrs  1  and  j, 
wMch  are  pncticaUy  ail  concerned  with  him  and  occupy  more 


than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  work.  Tlte  tHid  tmk  Was  Wace's 

poem,  Brul  d" An^Uletrf.  But  we  find  that  althoogh  Layamon 
had  rc.idv  a^  is?  to  all  thrc'C  of  ihi-^c  '.M.  rks,  he  soon  settled 
down  to  the  t ran sbuion  of  the  third,  without  troubling  much 
about  the  oihcfi.  His  chief  olligalion  to  Beda  is  for  the  well- 
known  Story  about  Pope  Gregory  and  the  English  captivca  gt 
Rome;  see  L^raafMii,  v«t  HI.  tie. 

It  iilmMMeMaM  tee^p^^ 
polMli  of  iMeMt  wMch  a  pfBpvcnmbmthNi'ef  ttb  vast  md 
hMomtt  wmIi  weitM  nHMt  to  mot  caicfsl  faquircr.  Only 
a  RW  haiv  tettite  cn  be  have  wamented.  The  A-test  may 
be  dated  about  JJ05,  and  tite  B-text  (practically  by  anothct 
writer)  about  IJ75.  Both  teits,  the  former  es[)ccia!!y,  are 
rem.irk.ibly  free  from  admixture  with  words  of  French  origin; 
the  listi  lh.it  have  been  pvTn  hitherto  are  inexact,  but  it  may 
be  ^T:d  lh.it  (hr  nurribcr  o(  French  word^  in  the  A-tcxt  can  hardly 
exceed  too,  or  in  the  B-text  160.  L^yamon's  work  b  largely 
original;  Wace's  Brul  contains  15,300  lines,  and  Layamon^ 
31,140  lines  of  a  similar  length;  end  tmof  Of  Layamoall 
additions  to  Wace  are  notable,  such  ai  MiStety  *  UgaiOtat  th* 
falfyclvcaat  Aithw^hirth,aa4hiatiMnMrtalIeahythem  after 
ihaih  fa  •  bail  to  Anloa,  the  ahaifc  «f  Argmite;  their  queen  "; 
see  Sir  F.  Maddeti^  pre?,  p.  xv.  Wkce's  Bmt  h  almost  wholly 
a  Iran^tioorof  the  Latin  chronicle  concerning  the  early  history 
of  Britain  by  GeoSrry  of  Monmouth,  who  said  that  he  obtained 
his  materials  from  a  manuscript  written  in  Welsh-  The  name* 
Bt'ot  is  the  French  form  of  Unit  us,  who  was  the  fabulotis  grand'-' 
s"n  of  .^^canius.  and  great-grandson  of  Aeneas  of  Troy,  the  herd 
of  Virgil's  Amrid.  After  many  adventures,  this  Brutus  arrived 
in  England,  founded  Troynovant  or  New  Troy  (belter  kirown 
as  Lmdon),  and  vtes  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  British 
ki^p,  amtof  whom  wn*  Locrine.  Bhidiid.  JLefr,  Gorboduc, 
rcnex  BMi  iwieAi  imO}  i^maan^  vuiitiauanc«  vomgcnit 
Ifther  and  Arthor;  and  ftgn  tidi  mythical  Brutus  the  name 
Brut  was  transferred  so  as  to  dieinte  the  entire  chronide  of  tUl 
British  hi^itory.  Layamon  pves  the  whole  stoty,  from  the  time 
of  Brutus  to  th:»t  of  Cadw.ilader,  who  may  be  it^ntified  with  the 
Caedwalla  of  the  .-1  ii:;,'?-,V(itcn  Chronule,  baptized  by  Pope 
Serjrius  in  the  year  688.  Both  texts  of  Layamon  are  in  a  south- 
wcsiem  dialect;  the  A-text  in  partirul.ir  shi.ws  the  Wcsscx 
dialect  of  earlier  times  (commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon)  in  a 
much  later  form,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  author, 
as  he  intimates,  could  read  the  old  version  of  Beda  intelligrntly. 
The  remarks  upon  the  B-text  in  Sh  F.-Madden*s  preface  are  not' 
10  the  point;  the  peculiar qielUnfi  to  whldl  hi  idbnOnidi  ear 
seme  for  fAemr)  aie  by  no  means  dee  to  any  coilfbdni  with  the 

Northumbrian  dialect ,  but  ra'her  !o  the  usu.it  vagaries  of  a  scriVic 
who  knew  French  better  than  English,  and  had  iomc  difTKuIty 
in  acquiring  the  English  pronunciation  and  in  representing 
it  accurately.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  strong  in  Enpluh 
grammar,  and  ".r.  apt  to  contii?e  the  plural  form  with  the 
singular  in  the  tenses  of  verbs;  and  this  is  the  simple  cxplanatioj)' 
of  most  of  the  examples  of  so-called  "  nunnutiun  "  in  this  poem 
(such  as  the  use  of  xeolden  for  wide),  which  only  cxilled  Ul 
writing  and  mujl  not  be  seriously  considered  as  rcpwWBIh>t  wH 
spoken  Mttiiik.  The  im  pitof  ef  tMa  wmdd  acnw  too  mndt 
space;  hot  ft  dioaMhe  mNjectf  that, hi  many  tMtances,  "thU 
pleonastic  h  has  been  struck  out  or  erased  by  a  second  hand." 
In  other  instances  it  has  escaped  notice,  and  that  is  all  that  need 
be  said.  The  peculiar  metre  of  the  poem  has  been  huffiriently 
treated  by  J.  Schipper.  An  abstract  of  the  poem  has  been 
given  by  Heno'  Morley;  lad  ftod  ttoCttI  Alti^mi  Of  It  bgr 
B.  ten  Brink  and  others. 

5w  I^yamon't  Brut,  nr  a  Clironitlt  of  Britain-,  a  Pottktt 
Srmt-Sfixon  Pnrapkrair  of  Ihr  Brul  of  Ware;.  .  by  Sir  K.  Nt.idderf 
(t(l.)7),  H.  ten  llrinic,  linrlyEnnliih  /,i(frd/«re.»ran«.by  H.M.Kinnr  iv 
(in  Bohn'i  Standard  Library.  i«85)  ,  H  Morley.  Ent/iiih  WriUn, 
vol  iii.  (18M):  J.  Schipper.  Enflischc  Metnk,  i.  (Bonn,  iSfta).  E. 
Guest.  A  HistMJ  of  Enilish  Kkyfkmi  (new  ed.  by  W.  W.  Sktal.  lM» ) . 
Article  "  Layamcm."  in  the  Did.  Nat  Biog.;  Six  (Hd  Enthtk 
OroKtffrs,  including  Gildas,  Nennius  »nd  CmlTrry  of  Monmoutn  (iir 
U<ihn'»  Antiquarian  Library !:  /.f  R<i«x  dt  /.iney,  l.r  Roman  dt  Brul. 
(HXr   llUif-.  avtc  un  (tm.menl.ure  rl  dr:  'ula    iKiui-n.    I S3C,- 1  K^iS  i . 

£.  Mataner.  AUentfiukt  S/^rackptoUn  (Berlin.  1867)  (W.  VV.  S.) 
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LAYARD^LAZAR 


UYABft  OR  AUSTEN  BBNBY  (1817-1894).  British  author 
•ad  diptoaatiit,  the  csqmtor  of  Nineveh,  «u  bom  in  Paxis 
«•  the  ^  «f  Maick  1S17.  The  Uyards  wtn  «f  ifaipMMt 
descent.  Bb  fitker,  Btniy  P.  J.  Layard,  of  the  GqAM  CM 

Service,  was  the  son  of  Chailcs  Peter  Laymrd,  dean  ef  BtiMal. 

and  grandson  of  Daniel  Peter  Layard,  the  physician,  l^imigh 
hismoihcr,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Au5tcn,  banker, of  Rjmsgalc, 
be  iobcrited  Spanish  blood.  This  strain  of  cosnt-'iKilitanism 
must  have  been  prcaily  :,iuiip;l'.LnoiJ  by  ihecircum.-.t:«nc<.-.  o;  l,is 
education.  Much  of  his  boy  hood  was  spent  in  luly,  where  he 
received  part  of  his  schooling,  and  acquired  e  taatt  for  the  fine 
•ru  and  a  love  of  travel;  but  he  was  at  tdwel  alw  in  England, 
France  and  Swiixcrland.  After  apendfng  BCerly  aix  years  in 
the  ofice  «f  hie  lancte,  Benjamin  Auttcn,  a  lolkkecp  he  «u 
teapted  token  Eo^buMl  iw  Cey ton  by  the  prtMpeei «fehttkdng 
aa  appolntnieat  in  the  dvU  icnrioe^  end  he  started  la  t6s9 
the  intention  of  making  an  oveiland  journey  acroa  Asia.  After 
wandering  fur  many  months,  chiefly  in  Persia,  and  having 
abandoned  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Ceylon,  he  relumed 
in  184J  to  Conilantinoplc,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Six  Stratford  Canning,  the  British  ambassador,  who  employed 
him  in  various  unufficial  diplomatic  missiorks  iti  k:rk>pean  TurLry. 
le  l&iS,  eocourafed  and  auisted  by  Canning,  Layard  led  Con- 
■hHitiaoidci  to  auho  thoee  ezploratlona  among  the  mint  of 
Auyria  with  whidk  hb  aame  is  chiefly  associated.  This  expedi- 
tion was  in  fulilewt  of  a  design  which  he  had  formed,  when, 
during  his  (ormcr  tavde  Ib  the  £eet,  hb  cwiari^  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  ndoe  ef  Nhniad  en  the  Hgfh*  ead  by  the 
great  mound  of  Kuyunjik,  near  Mosul,  already  partly  excavated 
by  Botta.  Layard  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^tosul, 
carr),'r:[:  un  cxjjvaiii at  Kuyunjik  and  Nimrud,  and  in- 
vestigating the  cotuiiUun  of  v.irious  tribes,  until  JS4;;  and, 
returning  to  England  in  publi-^hcd  S incixh  and  its  Remains: 
with  an  AccouhI  of  a  VtsU  iolhc  CiiiiUiiean  Christians  0}  Kurdistcn, 
and  ike  YaiJit,  or  Dctil-voTshipptrs;  and  an  Inquiry  into  Iht 
Mannerz  and  Arts  o/Uie  A  mdenl  Assyrians  (a  vols.,  1848- 1 849).  To 
illustrate  the  antiquities  described  in  this  work  hr  published  a 
large  folio  volume  of  tUtutnUent  tf  tkt  HtmmmU  ^ Niumk 
(1849}.  Afur  spending  a  few  montha  la  BBgleiid.aadiccci«lBg 
the  dagiee  of  O.C.L.  from  the  nnivenity  of  Oxford,  Layard 
letuieed  to  Coostantinople  as  attacbi  to  the  British  embassy, 
and,  in  August  1840,  started  on  a  second  e xpcdii  ■>  n,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  extended  his  investigations  to  the  ruins  ol  llabylon 
and  the  mouniK  of  southern  Mesopotamia.  His  record  of  this 
expedition,  Diu  u-.rrirs  itt  the  Ruins  cf  .Yinr-.rA  end  Babylon, 
which  was  iilusi rated  by  another  folio  volume,  called  .1  Sctctid 
Series  0/  the  ,1/  -nivr  j.^j  oJ  A'iaraeh,  was  published  in  1853. 
During  these  i  ,  1  ions,  often  in  circumstaoccs  of  great 
difficulty,  Layard  despatched  to  Kaglaed  the  splendid  ipedneiiB 
which  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  of  Aanriaa 
>nii<|BHhie  ihe  BfUiah  Mueeuai.  Apart  from  the  andiaeo- 
Meal  vafaM  «r  Ul  ««rit  b  identifying  Kuyunjik  as  the  ilie  of 
Nucvch,  and  in  providing  a  great  mass  of  n..Lteri.Ui  for  scholars 
to  work  upon,  these  two  books  of  Layard's  are  among  the  bcst- 
vriltcn  books  of  travel  in  the  language. 

Layard  now  turned  to  politics.  Elected  as  a  Lihcr.il  ncml>er 
for  Aylesbury  in  1S5J,  he  w.is  (or  a  few  weeks  un  Jcr  surcLiry 
for  foreign  affairs,  but  afterwards  freely  criticized  the  govern- 
ment, especially  In  connexion  with  army  administration.  He 
vas  present  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war,  and  waa  a  member  of 
the  committee  appoiated  to  inquire  intq  the  eoadnct  of  the 
expedition.  la  iSm  he  lefincd  (reoi  Leid  NiecMaa  M  office 
■el  coMMded  with  brcHpi  elGdn,  «ei  deeted  laid  veeter  of 
Aberdeen  attivenity,  and  on  15th  June  moved  a  resolution  in  the 
Rouse  of  Commons  (defeated  by  a  large  majority)  declaring  that 
in  public  appointments  merit  had  been  sacrilked  lc>  private 
influence  and  an  adherinte  to  routine.  After  Ininf;  defeated 
at  Aylesbury  in  1857,  he  vt  iled  In.'Iia  to  invr  !i>;.ile  the  rau  e$ 
of  the  Mutiny.  He  unsucce^sfuliy  contested  York  in  1859,  but 
was  elected  for  Southwarfc  in  18&0,  and  from  1861  to  1866  wu 
endw-eccreteiy  for  lafeifA  afUira  in  tha  sMotMlvt  admiainfe* 
toe  vfterdFldneniea  end  bold  lata  lUMcn.  In  rtMhe 


was  appointed  a  trastee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  tMI 
chief  commintonec  of  works  in  W.  £.  Gladstone's  govcnunoM 
flff**  I  ineihw  tit  the  Privy  f  imwil  HeirtiirdfrwipaiHiiiwel 
hi  t8d9t  eo  hetag      ee  enwy  otieeedhMiy  to  lleddd.-  £» 

1877  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Beacoosfidd  ambanador  at 

Constantinople,  where  be  remained  until  Gladstone's  return  to 
power  in  iSSo,  when  he  fin.i!ly  retired  fioiti  pul>Iic  life.  In  1878, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Berlin  conference,  he  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  H.iih.  I..iyard's  politic.t!  life  was  somewhat  stormy. 
His  manner  was  brusque,  and  bis  advocacy  of  the  causes  uhich 
lie  ii.  d  at  heart,  though  always  |>erfectly  sincere,  was  vehement 
to  the  point  sometimes  of  recklessness.  Lay.%rd  retired  to 
Venice,  where  be  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  collecting  pictitret 
of  the  Venetian  echoeli  end  to  wdthic  00  Italiea  act.  On  tUe 
subject  he  was  e  diieipie  ef  Mi  Mttd  0.  IfeidB,  «he«t«tee» 
heemhodied  in  hb  revisiooof  F.  Kaghrt  SmMttk  at  famUmg, 
/«efie«  S^JMSi  (1S87).  He  wrote  also  Intfodnctwn  to  Ilia 
Ffoutkes's  translation  of  Morelli  '^  1u:U.ih  Powers  (rtya^Sfs), 
and  edited  that  part  of  Murray '»  Handbrtok  of  Rgmt  (1S94) 
which  dc.ils  with  pictures.  In  liH';  he  published,  from  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  a  record  of  his  first  jounicy  to  the  East, 
entitled  Z:<jr/y  Adventures  iit  Pcnia,  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
An  abbreviation  of  this  work,  which  as  a  book  of  travel  is  even 
more  delightful  than  its  predecessors,  was  published  in  1894, 
shortly  alter  the  author's  death,  with  a  brief  introductory  notice 
by  Leid  Abeidare.  Layard  also  from  time  to  time  coatributod 
papers  to  vadoee  leened  sodetiea,  including  the  Uiicueaet 
Socicty.ofwMch  he  me  first  president.  He  dwd  fa  LoBOon  e« 
the  St  h  of  July  1 894-  (A.  Gt,) 

LAYMEN.  HOUSES  OP,  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  one  for  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  other  for  the  pro^iueeof  York.  That  of  Canterbury 
was  formi-d  in  iS.So,  and  ihjt  of  YotL  shortly  aflerwardi.  'I  hey 
arc  merely  consultative  bodies,  and  the  primary  intention  of 
their  foundation  was  to  associate  the  laity  in  the  deliberations 
of  convocation.  They  have  no  legal  status.  The  membeis 
are  elected  by  the  various  diocesan  confereocei»  which  arc 
in  Uunekcicd  hy  the  ieity  ef  their  rauecUiM  peiiihca  «r  rutal 
deaneries.  lteineiabeieeictppoiniedMrthefioecwofLoDdoo» 
six  for  each  of  the  dioceses  of  Wiacfactter,  Rochester,  Lichfield  end 
Worcester;  and  four  for  earh  of  the  remaining  dioceses,  th* 
prchident  of  each  house  hxsthc  difcretinn.:iry  r-'  V.  erof  ippofalthlg 
adJition.il  laymen,  not  exceedinE  ten  in  number. 

LAYNEZ  (or  LMNr_j),  DIEGO  (1517-1565),  the  second  geoenl 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  born  in  Castile,  and  after  studying 
at  Alcala  joined  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  Paris,  being  one  of  the 
six  who  with  L«yola  in  August  i$j4  took  the  vow  o[  missionary 
work  in  Palestine  in  the  Montmartrc  church.   This  plan 

thioogl^  ead  I«yaee  bccaaie  Mofcsnr  «( scholastic  theol9|]r  *t 
SepieoHu  After theecdcr had heendefidtclycBtahBfhcddMa) 
Layneevwaett  loCfCtauuty.  He  was  one  of  the  pope's  theo- 
logians at  the  cooacll  of  TVcnt  (q.v.),  where  he  played  a  weighty 

and  derisive  part,  WTien  Loytl  1  liV  !  in  i  ^^'^i  I.aytiez  acted  as 
vicar  of  the  society,  and  I'vo  y  eais  Liin  liLume  Rcncral.  Before 
hisdcathatRome.on  the  igthof  January  i  565,  he  had  immensely 
slrenRihened  the  de'.fiotic  constitution  of  the  order  and  devclojicd 
its  cducaiifiiial  activities  (sec  Jesuits). 

His  DisptUationri  Tridrntina*  were  published  in  3  volumes  in 
1896.  Live*  by  Michel  d'Esne  (Douai,  I $97)  and  Pet.  Kilodenrira 
(Madrid.  1509;  Lat.  trans,  by  A.  Sehott,  Antwerp,  iS9e)-  ^ 

US«l.«wafllBtedidlh  the  diseese  of  kpnqr  (!•»•)•  The 
tela  il  as  edtpietloB  fa  awdtevef  Lathi  of  the  name  of  Laxams 
(fJi),  fa  Luke  xvi.  70,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  K{Kr.  Tha 
word  was  not  confined  to  persons  sufiering  from  leprosy;  thue 
Caxton  (r/tf  /../■■ ,  J  Charles  li'ie  CreOi,  ^j),  "  there  attoJaAevOt 
guary5>.hed  and  helc<l  viij  l.uars  of  the  palcacy." 

LAiAKETTO  or  La7  vn  H  I  SE  is  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
poor  persons  suffering  from  the  plague,  leprosy  or  other  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases.  A  pcouBer  use  of  "  lazaretto  "  is  found 
to  the  afpUceiioa  of  the  tenk  aew  obsolete,  to  a  place  ia  the 
tilcf-pait  el  %  ncidaai  voMfbr  the  atoragc  of  provitmni^  &c 
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ttmaM»t,  A  name  now  often  applkd  generally  to  beggars,  b 
aa  Italian  terra,  particubily  me6  of  the  poorest  clasa  of 
McapgttMh  iHh^  filhMtf  aay  find  rinde.  If  ve  fay  «dd  Jote  ^ 


.  or  Iaiasum^, 
dtt  "CoagRgMioa  ol  PncMs  «r  the  Ifi 

Calhdk  Church.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  socceafal  maaeii  to 
the  common  people  conducted  by  St  \'incent  de  Paul  (f.v.)  and 
fn-c  other  priests  on  the  estates  of  the  Condi  family  More 
immediately  it  dates  from  1624,  when  the  little  community 
acquired  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  college  dcs  Bons  Enlans 
fai  Paris.  Archiepi9CO|Ml  recognition  was  obtained  in  i6?6. 
tf  ft  ptpti  buS  ol  die  I2th  of  January  1632,  the  society  was 
MHtftnUd  ft  COOfiVfatiaii,  with  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  its  head 
canons  regular  of  St  Vktoc  hand^  over 
to  Utt  concRgMim  Ibft  prioiy  •!  St  tftami  (hnwb  ft  btv 
bMte)  in  Puii»  nhcMt  Urn  asm  of  LaoiiM  mUmrimM 
Within  ft  few  yew*  they  had  acquired  aaathcrbiMaeB  hmud 
let  tip  other  establishments  throughout  FVance,  minions 
were  also  sent  to  Italy  (1638),  Tunis  (1643).  Algiers  and  Ireland 
(1646),  Madagascar  (1648)  and  Poland  (1651)  A  fresh  bull  of 
Alexander  VII  in  April  1655  further  confirmed  the  society; 
this  was  followed  by  a  brief  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
Rgtllkting  its  constitution.  The  rules  then  adopted,  which  were 
bftMd  00  tbe  modd  of  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  published 
ftt  Tlulftlft  iMB  under  the  title  Rtpdae 
WWW fWnwyWwifi  wfiii'wii.  Hie^McialobjcctftwtKBpbftcd 
vcwtbft  NB^hNM  IkMtnNtfBii  oC  tiw  lwftB?<iMwi>  thft  ttfthitng  of 


llHnlution 
tftnre  pluMdcied  by 


the  clergy  and  fotvJtpi  missions, 
the  congregation  was  suppmsed  omI 

the  mol);  it  was  restored  by  Napoleon  in  1804  at  the  desire  of 
Pius  VII..  abolished  by  him  in  1809  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  the' pope,  and  again  restored  in  1816.  The  Lazarites  were 
expelled  from  Italy  in  1871  and  from  Germany  in  1873.  The 
Lazarite  province  of  Poland  was  singularly  prosperous,  it  the 
date  of  Its  suppression  in  1796  it  posKSScd  thirty-five  establish- 
ments. Ttkc  or  U  r  \v  :t,  pcf^piittcd  to  Tctum  in  1S16,  but  is  now 
otiftct  then.  In  MadftgWCftff  ft  Ind  •  mission  from  1648  till 
1674.  Ib  tjBi  tftxnftc*  «OT  ftppolnted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Jgifitg  biijw  LftMWUtoe  wd  CMmm  mliiiniii  thij  ftiU  hnvc 
wme  loctlgtln  CMm,  Bid  Ib  i^a  tMr fitftWlmmeBtt  iiwftn^» 
out  the  TWldsh  emigre  numberra  sixteen.  In  addition,  they 
established  branches  in  Persia,  Abyw'nia.  Mexico,  the  South 
American  rrpuhlirs.  Portugal,  Spain  and  Russia,  some  of  which 
have  been  suppref.vd  In  the  same  yc.ir  they  had  fourteen 
establishments  in  i!ic  United  States  of  ;\merira.  The  total 
number  of  Lazarites  throughout  the  world  is  computed  at  about 
3000.  Amongst  distinguished  members  of  the  congregation 
may  be  mentioned:  P  Collet  C 1693-1770), writer  on  theology 
and  ethics;  J  de  la  Crivc  (i689-i7S7)i  geographer;  E.  Bort 
(1  187O,  iirientftlist;  P.  Bcrtholon  (i6S^-<7J7)t  phyikUoi 
sad  AxBBftiid  DMA,  <adMW  nteiftBftQraad  tnvdkr. 

Sac  M*ful4u  stu  tyaifttaftfiwi  ww— at  mmmtiMii  wiuimk 
(faris.  1068);  Mffmeirts  it  l>  ttmpi§amtk  «f  la  MtiiiM  iffM; 
CmitrtguHon  ie  la  mitrion.  fffpfndre  hUlenqmi  (lOOtri;  Ihtun 
hthlMtn^iqtLn  snr  Ut  icritatms  it  la  cmgtttition  it  l»  mtttim 
(Antouleme,  1878);  P.  Helyol.  Ditl.  des  ordra  rtligieHX.  viii.  64-77; 
M.  Heimbrcfhcr.  DU  Ordtn  und  Konirttaliontn  lUr  i.iikj!u:h,-n 
Kirch*,  n.  (1S97V,  C.  Stork  in  Wctzer  and  Wcltc's  KtrckcnUxikon 
(Catholic},  vii.;  E.  Bou^aud.  Hiitory  tf  St  VineenI  it  Paul  (1908) 

LAZABUS  (ft  conUacted  lata  ftt  the  Bcb.  name  Eleazar. 
"  God  has  hclp^''.  Or.  Alr^it^  «  aftM  vych  ocoHS  Ib  the 
New  Tcfttaow&t  in.  two  conanbMft. 

t.  LazAKi»  or  Bztbamy,  bratlter  «f  Ifartlut  and  liury.  The 

story  that  he  died  and  after  four  days  was  raised  from  the 
dead  is  told  by  John  (xi  ,  xii.)  only,  and  is  not  nuntioni-el  by  the 
SynoptistS.  By  maii\  this  is  regarded  as  the  greatt-si  of  Christ's 
miracles.  It  ijrtHjueed  a  great  etiect  u[>on  many  Jews,  the 
Ada  Pili:li  says  that  IMate  trembled  when  he  h<-ar<l  of  il,  and. 
accordut|  to  fiaylc'a  Dictionary,  Spinoxa  declared  that  if  he 
were  pernaded  «^  Us  truth  he  would  becoBte  a  Christian.  The 
Wanf  Ml  hff  n  iliftrliid  mow  vipmiii^  thin  any  other  pottioo 
c{  Oft  fonti  Gov<i  M^My  «■  two  frowdi.  0-)     iiKt  tbftt. 


in  spite  of  ita  ttrikinc  character,  it  is  omitted  by  the  $)moptists, 
and  (K.)  to  nlqae  llpncftnee.  The  personality  of  Laaarus  in 
Joka%  ftccovM,  tdfttioB  ta  Marthft  ftad  Maqr.  ftnd  tht 
poaarbOity  thnl  Join  MWiMlUHlftd  tbt  story  by  the  aid  ol 
afcRMM  btm  titt  matf  tt  ths  tftpper  in  Lake  x  40,  and 
dat  «f  the  aaototiiis  of  ClntK  In  Bethany  given  by  Mark  and 
Matthew,  arc  among  the  chief  prnMtrr.s  The  controversy  has 
fnren  rise  to  a  great  mass  of  literature,  discussions  o(  which  will 
be  found  in  (he  lives  of  Christ,  tht  f 
the  commentaries  on  St  John. 

2  Lazarus  is  also  the  name  given  by  Luke  (xvi.  20)  to  the 
heggar  m  the  parable  known  as  that  o<  "Laaarus  and  Dives,"' 
illustntingthe  misuaeof  WMith.  Hmm  il  BlUe  doubt  that  the 
name  it  ntfodnced  tfanply  as  part  d  the  pantak,  and  OM  with 
any  idea  «l  identifying  the  bcanrwhbLaaruiflcBethanor.  It 
B  cuiioaa,  not  oa^jr  that  Lidnfki  amy  deeanftt  «ppear  hi  Ot  «dw 
gotpeb,  but  aha  that  hi  another  of  Chritt'biMmMcali  i  name 
given  to  the  central  diaracter.  Hence  it  was  in  early  times 
thought  that  the  story  was  historical,  not  allegorical  (sec  Laiar). 

LAZARUS,  EKMA  (i84c>-t887),  American  Jewish  poetess, 
was  born  in  New  Vork.  When  the  Civil  War  hrokc  out  she  was 
soon  inspired  to  lyric  cxpresiion  Her  first  book  (i.'56:)  included 
poems  and  translations  which  she  wrote  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen.  As  yet  her  models  were  class. c  and 
romantic.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  published  Admetut  and 
ether  Potms  (1S71).  Admc'.m  is  inscribed  to  Emerson,  who 
greatly  inducticed  her,  and  with  whom  she  maintained  4  legular 
coiieapondeiiilBe  fm  awftNl  ymoL  Shalcdatetliednit.aMhad 

a  modest  conceptioaflfhtf  own  powers.  Much  of  her  next  work 
appeared  in  LippiHttlts  Wagatine,  but  in  1S74  she  [mblished  a 
prose  nimancc  (Alide)  based  on  Goethe's  auto!>irigraphy,  and 
recciwd  a  generous  letter  of  admiration  from  Turgeiiiev.  Two 
years  later  slie  Nnsited  Concord  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Emerson  circle,  and  while  there  rcid  the  proof-sheets  of  her 
tragedy  The  Spagnplrl!.n  In  iS.Sr  she  published  her  cxcelh  iit 
translations  of  Heine's  poems.  Meanwhile  events  were  occurring 
which  appealed  to  her  Jewish  sympathies  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  her  feeling.  The  Russian  massacres  of  1880-1S81  were  a 
trumpet-call  to  her.  So  far  her  Judaism  had  been  latent.  She 
hdooipedtothe  oldest  Jewish  eongKgatioiialMcw.yovk,  but  ah* 
hftdaotbraoMycantftlmapenMalpftrtllfttha  obactvancca 
of  the  synafogua.  B«t  Imi  tUa  thM  wc  took  up  the  cau^e  of 
her  race,  and  **  her  verse  rang  «ut  aif  ft  had  never  rung  before,  a 
clarion  note,  calling  a  people  to  heroic  action  and  unity;  to  the 
consciousness  and  fulfilment  of  a  grand  destiny."  Her  poems, 
"  The  Crowing  of  the  Red  Cock  "  and  "  The  Banner  of  the  Jew  " 
(i88:)  stirred  the  Jewish  consciousness  and  helped  to  produce 
the  new  Zionism  {q  t.).  She  now  wrote  another  drama,  the  Diiiue 
to  DciXlh,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Notdhauscn  in  the  14th 
century;  it  is  based  on  tbe  accusation  brought  against  the  Jews 
of  poisoning  the  wells  and  thus  causing  the  Black  Death.  The 
Dmietlt  DtM  was  faidudcd  (with  some  translations  of  medieval 
Hebrew  poems)  InSStHfijtaSimiU  (iV^,  wbkb  she  dcdkaud 
to  GeoTffB  Wot.  Jn  tms  At  vUt«i  Snaps.  Sbt  devoted 
nnch  of  the  short  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  came  of  Jewish 
nationalism.  In  1887  appc.ired  By  Ike  wiers  of  Bahyltm, 
which  consists  of  a  series  i  f  "  pr.i  .e  jv^- m^,"  full  of  prophetic 
fitc.  She  died  in  New  York  on  the  loth  ut  N>'venilict  iS&j.  A 
sonnet  by  Lmma  La.-arus  is  engraved  on  a  mrnn  rial  ta^hl 
on  the  colossi)  Bartl-.iili  statue  of  Liberty.  New  York. 

S<~r  article  in  (hf  Crntury  .t/jjF^rrt'nr,  New  Series,  xiv.  875  (portrait 
p.  803),  afterv..ir(l5  prefixes!  as  a  Memoir  to  the  eotlecled  enition  ol 
The  poem  0)  Emma  Ijisanu  (2  voli.,  1689).  (I.  A.) 

LAZARUS.  HENRY  (1S15-1.S05).  British  clarinettist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  iSi?,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Blizard,  bandmaster  of  the  Koyal  Milit.iry  Asylum,  Chelsea, 
and  subsequently  of  Charles  Godfrey,  senior,  bandmaster  of  the 
CoMstrcaim  Oiiaxda»  Uc  mad*  his  first  ameasftDfla  aa  a  1 
at  ft  caMMt  <f  Mm  Mte'^  Aiirfl 

*  The  ftngtish  BMe  does  not  use  tat.  2>h«t  (iMi)ftsa  wepernaM 
Hying  nwrtly  "  a  cwtaln  rfck  mmm."  The  Maa  Aat  Oivas  was'ft 
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h«  was  appointed  u  KCOad  cUrinet  to  the  Sacred  Hjcmuuic 
Society  From  U'lllman's  dc«th  in  iS^o  Li/jtuj  uas  principal 
daiinct  at  tbc  opera,  and  all  the  chief  fc^iivals  and  orchestral 
concert*.  His  beautiful  tone,  excclknt  phrasing  and  accurate 
execution  were  greatly  admired.  He  was  prolcMor  of  the  cUrioct 
ai  the  Ro^al  Academy  of  Music  (nun  iS^  until  withia  a  abort 
tint  at  bit  iaak,  tpi  «m  ■npnimid  (•  teach  Ju»  JMiaineai 
«t  tht  UiBuiy  Mwd  of  Ifnk^  KndlK  Bdl.  fp  i«s8.  Hb 
U(t  puUic  appearance  was  at  a  concert  foe  hi*  bencft  ia  St 
Juoa'%  HaQ,  in  June  iB<)},  and  be  died  on  tbc  6lb  of  March 

LAZABUS,  M0RIT2  ( 1; .\;-n>oj).  German  philosopher,  was 
b-irn  on  the  15th  uf  Soptcmbrr  18:4  at  FLlchne,  I'ovcn.  The 
son  of  a  rabbinicil  si!ii-!ar.  he  was  educated  in  Hebrew  literature 
and  history,  ar,  i  u'j 1.  jt.iily  in  law  ai.d  philoiophy  at  the 
uaivenity  of  Berlin.  From  i860  to  1866  he  was  professor  in 
the  univciaity  of  Berne,  a;id  subser^ucntly  returned  to  Berlin 
at  profcMOr  of  philosophy  in  the  kriegsakademie  (1868)  and 
btcr  ia  the  university  of  Berlin  (1873).  On  the  occasion  of  his 
icvcntkth  birthday  he  wat  honoured  with  the  title  of  CtUmulk. 
The  findtnealal  priariple  ef  his  pUloaophy  «a»  that  troth 
Mint  he  aoti^t  not  in  metapbysical  or  a  priori  abstractions  but 
ia  psychotogical  investigation,  aod  further  that  this  investigation 
r.irinot  confine  it;<-lf  succe^ully  to  the  intlivi  Jual  consi  iouincss, 
but  must  be  devoted  primarily  to  society  as  a  whole.  The 
psychoIogi»t  must  study  mankind  from  the  historical  or  compara- 
tive stand[)oint,  analysing  the  elements  wliich  constituie  the 
fabric  of  society,  with  its  customs,  its  conventions  and  the 
main  tendencies  of  its  e%o!ution.  This  Vithcrpiyihs^egie  (folk- 
or  comparative  psychulugy]  is  one  of  the  chief  developments  of 
the  Heriiartiaa  tlieoty  of  philosophy;  it  is  a  protest  not  only 
against  the  aaoOed  scientific  standpoint  of  natural  philosopbers, 
batalMafaiHtiheiiidivi4iwlisno(theMaUiviMs.  lomiiport 
of  hb  thMiy  he  foonded,  in  eooibiiiatioo  with  B.  StchUial. 
the  ZtiUchriJl  JOr  YitkapsycMottt  und  SfndmtutHuhaJt 
(iSsq).  His  own  contributions  to  this  periodical  were  ftttmerous 
and  important.  Jlis  clilcf  work  was  Dai  Lebcn  der  SreU  (Rrrlin, 
1855-1857;  jrd  edition,  i8Sj).  Other  philosophical  works 
Were: — Ueber  den  Vnpruni  dcr  Sillen  (i£6o  and  1S67),  Ucbcr 
die  Idetn  in  der  Ctuhichte  (1S65  and  1871);  Zur  Lehre  von  den 
SiKHettdutchungen  (1867);  Id«ilc  Frogen  (1875  and  1885), 
Snkkung  und  Cachirhtf  (iSSi);  Ututr  Standpunkt  (1881), 
Utbtr  die  Rdu  (/( 5  Spi-  li  (1S83).  Apart  froffl  the  gicAt  Interest 
of  bis  philosophical  work,  Lazarus  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
Jews  <rf  the  so-called  Semitic  domination  in  Germany.  Like 
Beina.  AncrtNKh  and  Steintiial,  ha  raaa  iupedor  to  the  nnovar 
ideal*  «f  the  Genaaa  Jem,  and  VuA  %  leadh^  ptaee  b  Gcnam 
Qtcrsture  aad  thought.  He  protested  avdnst  the  violest 
anlf  Semitism  of  the  lime,  and.  in  spite  of  the  moderate  tone 
of  his  publications,  drc.v  ui-.or:  liiiii df  unqiialific<l  rcn.'^urc.  He 
wrote  in  this  connexion  a  number  01'  arlicU<i  collrrtci!  in  1887 
under  the  title  Trtu  und  Frei,  Rtdcn  und  I'orlr.ij^r  u'rr  Judai 
und  JudcHlhum.  In  1869  and  1871  he  was  president  of  the 
Crst  and  second  Jewish  Synods  at  Leifkzig  and  Augsburg 

See  R.  Flint,  Tht  Phitotpphy  of  History  in  Europe;  M  Braich, 
GeiamnuUt  Buayt  mud  Ckaraeurhip/e  tur  ntutn  PhUot.  und  Lilera- 
im;  E.  Beriiner.  Luanu  und  di*  djTmtftcte  Utinmrnn  M.  Bnacb. 
"  Oir  BcgrAodcr  dt  VOtkerpsycboloKie,"  ii»  AM  K  Sid  tSeptemhcr 

IktUan,  tr»  OnMA  •  nibtea  ttd  aPlMy  order 
(MAided  tn  JcrnsalnB  ahovt  the  mraw  of  fht  tsth  century. 

lu  primary  object  was  the  tending  of  the  sick,  especially  lepers, 
of  whom  Lacarus  (see  Lazak)  was  regarded  as  the  patron. 
From  the  ijth  century,  the  order  made  its  way  into  various 
countries  of  Europe — Sicily,  I^wer  Italy  and  Germany 
(Thuringia);  but  its  chief  centre  of  a.  livity  was  Franrr,  wli,  rc 
Louis  IX.  (125J}  gave  the  mcml>crs  the  lands  of  Boigny  near 
Orleans  and  a  building  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  they  turned 
into  a  laaar-hooae  for  the  use  of  the  lepats  of  the  dty.  A  papal 
confimitiak  «u  ohtaiMd  from  AloMdcr  IV.  la  itfg.  The 
.kBigbu  wmn  one  bundEed  hi  wamlbm,  aad  tmmtmA  tho  1^ 
tit  waiijiliii  aad  lanMnt  paarioai  ohaqpd  oaowlaalxiMi 

lof  hoththo 


I  reiicb  and  Iialun  orders.  Tbc  gradual  disappearance  of 
leprosy  combined  with  other  causes  to  secuLri.'c  ihv  order  rrure 
and  more.  In  Savoy  in  157}  it  was  merged  by  Gregory  XiiL 
(at  the  instance  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy)  in  the 
order  of  St  Maurice  (see  Kkicmtuooo  and  Chivalsv:  Otdcrt 
^  Kaiibliood,  Ilaly).   The  chief  task  of  ibis  branch  naa  the 

ofCaoew.  ltooBtiiMMdleti«tlflt(hiaacaiidludroCihot9ik 

ceattiry.  In  iM  it  was  in  France  united  by  Heniy  IV.  with 
the  order  of  Notrc-Damc  du  Mont-Carmel.  It  was  treated  with 

r~pcc:.il  favour  by  I^/jis  XIV  ,  and  the  ir.oil  brilliant  period 
ol  Us  eJtjstcnce  was  irom  j07j  to  1091,  under  the  marquis  de 
Louvois.  From  that  time  it  began  to  decay.  It  was  abolished 
at  the  Revolution,  reintroduced  during  the  Restoration,  and 
formally  abolished  by  a  state  decree  of  1  Sjo. 

See  L.  M.iiriliourg.  tlitU  dts  troiiodts  (1682;  Eng.  traa«.  by 
N'alson,     '    !'  Iielyot.  BuL  dtt  ardnt  wMimst^^  (>7i4)< 
J.  c.  —  -   

(Stuttgart.  I  Si 

proUtianUseJu     ,  , 

(Caihqim  KirtMn^  »iL  (1891). 
ICA,  HIHIT  CBAUtt  (1825-1909),  Ameikan  htsteriaa, 

was  born  at  Philadclpbia <on  the  iptb  of  September  i8i5. 
Hii  father  was  a  publisher,  whom  in  184J  be  joined  in  business, 
and  he  retained  his  connexion  with  the  firm  till  1880.  W  eak 
health,  however,  caused  him  from  early  days  to  devote  himself 
to  rcscarcli,  mainly  on  thurch  history  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  his  literary  reputation  rests  on  the  important  books  be 
produced  on  this  subject.  These  are:  SupmtUion  and  Forct 
(Philadelphia,  1S66.  new  cd.  iSg]);  Historkid  SktUk  oj SaterdoUd 
Celibiicy  (Philadelphia,  1867);  HiUory  oj  llu  Inquisition  oj  tht 
Middle  Agti  (New  YotL  tUS);  Ckapiat  J/«m  Iki  nUfuna 
kiu«ry  of  SpatM  ecmutki  ttfll  Urn  Imquuilim  (Mdladelphi^ 
tM^eii  Muinr  of  auHadar  ConfeMsiom  aad  Imdmgtttus  in  Urn 
tmtt  Cttrtk  (j  vols.,  London,  i8g6);  The  Mtnun  oJ  Spain 
(Philadelphia,  looi).  .ind  n;!:.:ry  cf  Ihr  I nquiiition  oj  Spain 
(4  vols.,  New  York  and  Lor,  Ion,  11V06-1Q07).  Fie  also  edited 
a  fcrmxtlaTy  of  iJie  Papai  Pciiitridhir y  in  Ike  Ijik  cwtiKry  (Phila- 
delphia, iSg;K  and  in  190S  wa.^  pu'ulished  his  Inquisition  in  the 
Spiini'li  /)rfr,  i;.!''uies.  As  an  aij;h"ri',y  on  the  Inq!;i5iUnn  he 
stood  in  the  highest  rank  of  modern  historians,  and  distinctions 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  universities  of  Harvard,  Prinrcton, 
IVnn!«ylvania,  Giessen  and  .Moscow.  He  died  at' Philadelphia 
on  the  i4ih  of  October  1909. 

USAD  (MOBoimfcd  Im^i  *  dux  si  Lunmn  fiBnttr.  South 
IWuila,  vJJL.  dtuated  fat  the  Bkit  nil,  at  aft  aWtade  af 
ahoHt  sjooft.,  sm.  S.W.  of  Deadwood.  Pop.  (1890)  2581,  (1900) 
CatO,  of  whom  jus  were  foreign-born,  (1905)  8J17,  (roio)  8391. 
In  1905  it  was  second  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the 
State.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  tc  Quincy,  the 
Chicago  &•  Norih-Westcrn,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul  railw.iys.  Lead  h.Ts  a  hospital,  the  Hearst  Free  Library 
and  the  Hearst  Free  Kir.  li  r^'nrtcn,  .ind  i";  the  fee  of  ^  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  interests  of  the 
Black  Hills,  and  the  Homcstake  Gold  Mine  here  contains  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  easily  worked  mass  of  low-grade  ore  and 
one  of  the  largest  mining  plants  (1000  stamps)  in  tbc  world;  it 
has  also  thnaqnaldonilk.  FkwniSTttoigadthevahieoftho 
gold  t*kn  flam  tUi  ntoe  amowted  10  ahow  958,000^000^  aad 
the  net  vdoa  ol  lha  ffodiicl  of  1906  alone  was  approilBwl^ 
S$.3i3>5><(|>  ^  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  mine 
was  rendered  Idle  by  a  fire  (.March  r  j),  which  wii  so  severe  that 
it  was  ncccs>5ary  to  flood  the  entire  mine.  MjninR  tools  and  gold 
ji  wtlry  arc  manufactured.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here 
t>y  mining  prospectors  in  July  1876.  Lead  was  chartered  as  a 
.  ;'y  in        and  became  a  city  of  the  first  c!a.^.>  in  tgo4. 

LEAD,  a  metallic  chemical  element;  its  symbol  is  Pb  (from 
the  Let.  pimmbtm),  and  atMnk  wc^t  so7-io  (0—16).  This 
metal  ma  hmwa  to  the  ancknts,  and  h  OMatJoRed  in  the  Old 
TestaoMHL  the  Roaaoa  mad  ft  iatftlir.  M  It  ia  stiD  used,  for 
Hit  wahfaj  of  tartar  fj|paa,wdaJtetdth|a>j«Mi  ao 
fcari  and  lih.  Hsy  tMte  of  iImm  tw  iMftli 
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Ibit  at  Us  time  they  were  looked  upon  asbeinc  only  two  varictirs 
of  the  same  specie*.  In  regard  to  the  ancients'  knowledge  of 
li-.jii  compfiup.Js,  'AC  rr  ay  i  i'i-  'Kil  iht-  subitanrc  dcscril>c<l 
by  DiO!>cori(!c!i  as  ^oXificaUa  w.ii  inuiuublcdly  litharge,  thai 
Pliny  uses  the  word  niinium  in  its  [jri-scnt  kt.sc  of  red  lead,  ana 
that  white  lead  was  well  known  to  Gebcr  in  the  8tb  century. 
The  alchemists  designated  it  by  the  sign  o(  Satam  li. 

OlcaavrMce.— Metallic  lead  ooam  ia  natuic  bttt  veiy  rarcly 
aad  that  only  in  minute  amouBt.  The  chief  lead  «fei«K  galena 
tad  rmnht:  of  niaoic  impoctttKe  are  ani^eiite,  pgrronorphitc 
aid  oUnwlMtte  (wa).  Calen  (y-a.),  the  priac^  lead  ve. 
Ma  •  wocld-wkk  diatribtiUon,  and  b  alwaya  contamiBated  wilk 
liver  sulphide,  the  proportion  of  noble  metal  varying  from  about 
0  oi  or  less  to  0-3%,  and  in  rare-  ra?^s  coming  up  to  \  or  i 
Finc-graincd  g.ilcna  is  usually  ruhcr  in  silver  than  ihc  ccusc- 
grained.  Galena  occurs  in  veins  in  the  Cambrian  ilay-^laie, 
accompanied  by  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  quartz,  cak- 
ipar,  iron-spar,  &c.;  also  in  beds  or  nests  within  sandstones  and 
rodiinenlary  limestones,  and  in  a  great  many  other  geological 
famatioaa.  It  is  pretty  widely  diffused  throughout  the  earth's 
aott.  TlK  pitac^  EngUrii  lead  Bdntft  are  te  J)efbyriiiK;  but 
there  wn  ana  adnei  at  ARandale  and  other  iwts  of  «crtcm 
NoRlnuidteriand,  at  Alston  Moor  and  other  parts  of  Ctimbcrland, 
la  the  wrcatem  ports  of  Durham,  in  Swalcdak  and  Arkendale 
and  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Salop,  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
McnJip  Hills  in  Somcrsclfhirc,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
Welsh  mines  arc  chn.:ly  in  l  C:in]ig::v\  and  Monlgomcry 
shires;  the  Scottish  in  Dumfries,  Lanark  and  Argyll;  and  the 
Irish  Id  Wicldow,  Waterford  and  Down.  Of  continental  mines 
*e  may  mention  those  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Ifarz,  Germany; 
tlwse  of  Cariolhia,  Austria;  and  especially  those  of  the  southern 
pnviacca  of  Spain.  It  is  widely  disuibuud  in  ihe  United  States, 
and  eceim  la  Medce  and  Bndl;  It  la  faud  In  Ttonbia  and 
Algeria,  in  the  Altai  Mountains  and  India,  and  b  Mew  Sooth 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  in  Tasmania.  ' 

The  native  carbonate  or  ccrussitc  (i/.r.)  ocrasinnally  occurs 
in  the  pure  forn\,  but  more  frequency  in  a  state  of  iniimaic 
intrrmixture  with  clay  ("  U  id  earth,"  DtfirrJ,-),  limestone,  iron 
oxides,  tic.  (as  in  the  ori.^  of  Nevada  and  Colorado),  and  some 
times  also  with  coal  ("  black  lead  ore  ").  Ail  native  carbonate  of 
lad  aecms  to  be  derived  from  what  was  originally  galena,  which 
iialw^  present  in  it  as  an  admixture.  T1uso(e,BMtalltirgicaUy, 
«aa  MS  aadwoad  Of  miKk  valiM.  ana  iBNBMiM  ^wMitiaa  «f  it 
were  dbeommd  hi  Nevada  and  iaColofado  (US.).  The  Nevada 
mines  ate  mostly  grouped  around  the  dty  of  Eureka,  where  the 
ore  occurs  in  "  pockets  "  disseminated  at  random  through  lime- 
stone. The  cni<lr  ore  Lontaiiis  about  ,^o"',  kail  anJjO-i  to  o  t,"'o 
silver.  The  Coior.^do  lead  district  ii  in  the  Rocky  Mountain!;,  a 
few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  .\rkansas  river.  It  forms  pifj.intic 
depoftita  of  almost  constant  ihttkntsj.,  embedded  between  a  floor 
of  limestone  and  a  roof  of  porphyry.  Stephens's  dlscoNxry  of 
the  at«  in  ityj  was  the  making  of  the  dty  of  Ireadville,  which, 
hi  187!;  wHMn  a  jear  of  its  foundation,  had  9m  lo.ooo  in- 
haUtMta.  Th»  huAvBk  one  cootaias  frana  14  to  a>%  lead 
aado  ito3%ailvflr.  laNawndanadGnhindotlreonbamfccd 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  silver.  D^oaMs  are  abo  wwhed  at 
Broken  Hilt,  New  South  Wales. 

Anglcsilc,  or  lead  sulphate,  PbSO,.  is  poor  In  silver,  an  ! 's  only 
exceptionally  mined  by  itself;  it  occurs  in  qu.uUity  in  I  rancc, 
Spain.  Sardinia  and  Australia.  Of  other  Ir.id  minerals  we  may 
laeuioo  the  ba?!C  sulph.ite  lanarkitc,  PbO  PbSOj;  Icadhillile, 
FhSG^SPbCOi;  ihc  basic  chlorides  mallocLite,  PbO  PbClj, 
and  nudgite,  PbCk>2PM>s  tha  chloro-phosphate  pyro- 
laeq^fta,  fbClrdiMNli)*!  the  cUoro-anenate  mimetcsiie, 
fhab'Slth(AsO«)t:  the  molybdate  wulfenite,  PbMofV:  ihc 
chninate  crocoite  or  crocoisite.  PbCrOi;  the  tungstate  stcihile, 
PbWO, 

PttducHon.  —At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  bulk  of  the 
worid's  supply  of  lead  was  obiataed  fmn  Eariaad  and  S^alM»  the 
former  conin'outing  about  17,000  tons  ana  IM  hltcr  rO,00O  toRs 
annualfy.  Germany,  Amtffa.  Hungary.  Frarte*,  Ru^ia  and  the 
t'nited  State*  began  tS  nilk  as  producer*  during  the  second  ami 
thiwi  dscaJee;  BO^Hm  onlind  ia-abeat  i««o:  haly  in  the  VMai 


Mexico,  Canada,  Japan  and  Greece  in  the  Viehties;  while  Ausnalla 
auunrd  importance  in  l8£8  with  a  production  of  about  l8/)OOIoai, 
althouch  it  had  contributed  imall  and  \arying  amount*  for  mMiy 
priniiin^  tlin.ulev  la  1850  England  headed  ihe  list  of  producers 
uiih  about  00,000  tons:  ikissmount  had  declined  in  187a  to6i/MX> 
tons.  Since  Uus  datek/l  hah  on  liw  wbolcw  dimtnishfd.  although 
large  eutpuw  occurrad  m  Mdliud  yaafs,  lor  iestance.  a  prodactida 
of  40.000  lona  in  1893  w«s  followed  tOuOOO  tooa  ia  iSv^apd 
40,000  in  1897.  The  output  in  i«oo  was  JSiOOO  tons,  and  in  1909. 
^5,000  tons.  Spain  ranked  sccotidl  in  1850  with  about  47.000  tuns: 
ihi-<  was  increased  in  iwij,  if^T'-^  a"')  i»  if>H8  to  b4.tioo,  i.^-.ooj  .inj 
ib^.ooo  tons  respectively:  but  the  maximum  outputs  mcniiont-d 
were  preceded  and  succeeded  by  periods  of  depression.  In  1900  the 
productioa  was  176.000  too*,  and  in  1905,  17^.000  tons.  The 
yniied  State*,  which  ranked  thiid  with  a  1  i.'L.iiuction  of  30,000  tons 
ia  1850,  mainiairted  this  aaaaalykid,  uniii  \»fO,  when  it  began  to 
increase:  the  United  States  now  ranks  a*  the  chief  producer;  ia 
ivoj  iSu-  output  was  J5,t,ooo  Ions,  and  in  1905.  319.744  tons.  Ger- 
many has  hki-wise  made  headway:  an  output  of  12.000  tons  in 
i.s;(,  Uinc  increased  to  lio.ooo  tons  in  1900  and  lo  1^2, y)0  in  IVOS 
Hut  country  now  ranks  third,  bavinf  passed  EngUiid  in  1873. 
Mexico  iiirtreeiii  jta piadaetioa  troua  u,oootaaaia  iM3t»hg4H» 
toot  in  loooaad  afcet  IMoo  tons  ia  iqos.  TheAMoaManaa^ 
ductioaai  18.000  ton*  in  1888  was  increawd  to  sSxxn  tons  in  189B. 
a  «al««  maintained  until  1803,  when  a  drpresiion  set  in,  only  ai^MO 
ton*  beini!  pnxlured  in  in>7:  pro<.peritv  thm  returned,  aad  ia 
IJwiS  ihu  >irliJ  was  C'N.iX"")  turi'-.  and  in  Mi",  i.'^ij.m  tons.  CuMfla 
became  important  in  iligs  with  a  prcxluccion  oi  10.000  toaaTuM 
tncreucd  to  3a,M4  totts  in  1900:  and  m  1905  the  yield  was 
toaa.  Italy  hu  bicn  a  fairly  steady  producer;  th*  output  ia  Mg* 
waa  aoyeoo  toaik  aad  ia  1903,  25.000  tons. 


The  exttactkn  of  the  octal  fh»  pun  (or  nearly  por^)  galena 
is  the  simplest  of  all  metallurgical  operations.  The  ore  is  roasted 
(i.e.  heated  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen)  until  all 
the  sulphur  is  burned  away  and  the  lead  left.  This  simple  state- 
ment, however,  correctly  formulates  only  the  final  result.  The 
first  ctTcci  of  the  roasting  is  the  elimination  of  sulphur  as  sulphur- 
dioxide,  with  formation  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead.  In 
practice  this  oxidation  process  is  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
oxyfoa  is  a*  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  weight  to  the  sulpbiu 
present  aa  su^diide  or  as  sulphate,  t.e.  in  the  ratio  S  :  Qi.  Th9 
heat  ia  theo  niaed  la  (rebiive)  ahemce  of  aht^  when  the  t«» 
dements  named  tndle  tato  wJ^hap^BaaMe,  'whOe  a  Kfulua 
of  molten  lead  remains,  lead  OKaare  anKlted  in  the  rcver- 
Ix-ratory  furnace,  the  ore-hearth,  and  the  blast-furnace.  The 
use  of  the  first  two  is  restricted,  as  they  arc  suilid  only  for 
galena  ores  or  mi.cturcs  of  galena  and  carbonate,  which  contain 
not  k-is  than  58%  lead  and  not  more  than  4";,  silica;  furthtr, 
ores  lo  be  treated  in  the  ore-hearth  sliould  run  low  in  or  be 
free  from  silver,  as  the  toss  in  the  fumes  is  excessive.  In  the 
blast-funuwe  all  lead  ocea  are  aucceasfuDy  imehcd.  Blast* 
furnace  titatmeat  baa  tkrefore  beooaae  nore  fenexal  than  any 

other. 

Three  types  of  rrverbeiatonr  MCtko  are  hi  vepw  tha  EaaBd^ 
Carinihian  and  Silcstan.   In  walos  and  the  south  of  Englanc 
process  is  conducted  in  if  reyerfccfswey  furnace,  the  sole  of  whicfc  ls 

paved  with  slags  from  previous  operations,  and  has  a  depression  in 
the  middle  where  the  metal  (i>rni<Hl  rollorti.  10  Ik'  K  t  <tll  dy  ,i  tap-holiv 
The  dressed  ore  is  introduced  through  a  "  hopper  "  at  the  top.  and 
exposed  to  a  moderate  oxididnt  mae  WNM  a  certain  proponioci  of 
ore  is  oaidiicd,  openings  at  the  sMe  eaabfhif '  the  workmen  lo  Mir 
up  the  ore  so  as  to  constantly  renew  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 
At  this  stage  as  a  rule  some  rich  slags  of  a  former  oiwraiion  areaddM 
and  a  quantify  of  quicklime  is  incorporated,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  to  diminish  the  fluidity  of  the  mats  in  the  next  stage, 
which  rnntists  in  this,  that,  with  rlo^xl  air-holoH,  the  hr.nt  is 
rai  .-d  a-,  to  eause  the  oxide  and  «i;ltihaie  on  the  one  hand  attd 
the  sulphide  on  the  other  to  reduce  each  other  to  metal.  The  lead 
produced  runs  into  the  hoOow  aad  is  tapped  ad.  Tha  reasdjl 
preecss  is  then  resumed,  to  he  feUawed  by  another  ttdatShlWi  Mi 
soon.  _  ' .m..  J  _2 
A  similar  process  is  u«ed  in  Carinthta;  only  tho  nMMcaa  M% 
smaller  and  of  a  ■winiru h.it  diffon-n»  form.  They  are  long  and 
narrow;  the  -^  Ir  plir"-,  l.ift  slnjx-^  from  the  fire-bridge  towards 
the  thic.  so  that  the  metal  runs  lo  the  latter  end  to  collect  in  DotS 
plarr-.!  nui'.ide  ihc  ftim.trp.  In  Carirtthia  the  oxidising  process  frimi 
the  first  is  pushed  on  so  f^r  that  metaINc  lead  begins  to  show,  and  thf 
onBNihMredaBed predominate* otftr the sriphur left.  Themaosb 
then  sttrnid  to  Kbemte  the  lead.  whM  Is  removed  a»  X«MM 
Charcoal  is  now  adde<l.  arvd  the  heat  nrgcd  On  to  ohUda  AatiAM 
an  inferior  metal  fnemed  partly  by  the  aetioa«f  thedkanaaloafha 
oatde  of  lead.  The  fuel  used  is  lif  waod>  '  •  ' 
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Thf  SilMtan  furruK*  hw  »n  oblonx  hnrth  sloping  from  the  firr- 
briilKc  to  ihc  fluf-bridee.  Thi»  rau*c»  the  luo  to  colle  t  .it  the 
ctvilpst  part  of  the  hcartn.  whence  it  is  tapped,  ikc.  n*  in  the  tngli»h 
furnjrr.  While  by  the  Kn^lrih  and  Carinthian  procc««4  as  much 
lead  as  poctiblc  U  extracted  in  the  furnace,  with  toe  Sitetian  racthod 
•  very  low  tempetstura  ia  uaed.  thus  taldM  «iit  abayt  one-hall  et 
«be  Ittd  and  leavinf  very  lidi  atan  (90% lad)  to  be  amctted  in 
the  bbtt-furnace,  the  nltijnate  result  being:  n  very  much  higher  yield 
than  by  either  of  the  other  procesM.  1  he  Ion  in  lead  by  the 
combined  revcrberatory  and  blast -furnaci;  trtafment  i^  only  V2  */». 

In  Cumberland,  Northumlx-rUm).  Durham  and  Ijitt  r'\  il>  I'nited 
States,  the  revtsberato^f^umace  is  u«ed  only  (or  rua^ting  the  ore. 


 I  uisoKidijidaftlidMB  nAiotd  hy  fiiiim  ki 

fanMca  <«  "SeoMMi  iHMtk  funaot^)  Gad  with  cMt'lroa,  m  h 
also  tbe  incUned  sole-plate  wWch  is  made  to  project  beyond  the 
fiiniacc.  the  otiuiiie  portion  (the  "  woric-stoae  ")  being  provided  with 
fTxxivcs  Kuiding  any  molten  metal  that  may  be  pWrd  on  tbe 
»tonc '■  into  a  cist  iron  pot;  the  "tuyere"  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wind  was,  in  the  earlier  typca,  about  half  way  down  the 
luranc*. 

As  a  pnliminuy  to  the  meitiaK  procett,  the  **  btcwib  "  kit  in  the 
Btcccding  operatKW  (h«lf-4«*ed  and  imperfectly  teducad  or*)  is 
-IntiaducM  with  some  peat  and  coal,  ana  heated  with  die  help  of 

the  blast.  It  is  then  mkcd  out  on  the  work-stone  and  divided  into 
a  very  jKior  "  ^ri  y  "  whiih  is  put  a^i  Ir,  .md  a  richer  portion, 
which  goes  back  into  the  fumiicc.  Some  of  the  rtvai-tcd  ore  i«  strewed 
cpon  it,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  working,  the  whole  is  taken 
out  om  the  work-stone,  where  the  load  prodoccd  runs  off.  The 
"jwwrw."  after  w— wt  of  dw  " tftr",  dn. >  ill  Iiiii<i_«p» 

pl.ired  on  the  work-stonc.  &c. 

In  the  more  recent  form  of  the  hearth  procc?'^  the  Mwk*  of  c.i'.t 
iron  forming  the  sides  and  back  of  the  JirnttiNh  liim.n  i-  arc  now 

Jcnerally  rvplace<l  in  the  L'niltd  Stales  by  watcr-cmjKil  chills  (wairr- 

JpCMM  I*  dMl  dSMk  A  lucr  iaipfDVMMCnt  (which  totnewbat 
diaBiw  me  onde  of  trarking)  is  that  by  Moffett.  WhUe  he  oUo 
prevent*  interruption  of  the  operat!i)n  by  means  of  wattr-jackels, 
ne  UHTs  hot  lilast.  an<l  prtxt  i-'  ■,  fx  1  i metallic  lead,  larijc  volumes 
flf  lead  fumes  which  arc  drawn  off  by  fans  through  king  cooling 
WbafcMdJlMa  forced  thrMwh  aupMdad  bags  whkii  filler  od  the 
out.  called  "  blue  mwder.  Tbm,  a  niicttn*  of  lead  sulphate 
145^)  and  oxide  (HlP  *^**^  sulphide  (8%).  zinc  aqd  carbon- 
aceoti*  matter,  it  atfmaierated  by  a  neap-roast  and  then  smelted 
in  a  slag-eye  furreicr  with  grey  shg  from  the  ore-hearth.  The 
furnace  nxs.  in  ad  liiion  to  ilie  u -sial  luyirc*  near  the  bottom,  a 
second  set  near  the  throat  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  oxidation  of 
all  combustible  matter.  Much  fume  \»  thus  produced.  This  is 
drawn  off,  cooled  and  filtered,  and  forms  a  white  paint  of  good  body, 
coniBtiaff  of  about  65%  lead  sulphate.  36%  lead  oxide,  6%  zinc 
oxide  and  3%  other  substances.  Thus  in  the  Moffett  method  it  is 
iinmatcriarwhclher  metal  or  fume  >■>  produced,  as  in  either  case  it  i< 
Bved  and  the  price  is  .abom  thi  sanu-. 

In  smelting  at  once  in  the  -^t-r.r  t.!j«l-fijm.ice  ores  of  difTon-nt 
character,  the  old  U<e  of  scpar  ilr  j nnjcsBcs  of  precipitation,  roa-.tinR 
and  reduction,  and  feneral  icductian  prcvaiimg  in  ttie  ifart  Moun- 
taiaa,  FfcibefK  and  odMr  places,  to  suit  local  condition*,  ha*  bcra 
abandoned.  Om  M*  aaKlted  raw  if  the  fall  of  matte  (actane 
sulohide)  does  aot  cnnd  5%:  otherwise  they  are  subiccted  to  a 
preliminary  oridtiing  fOMt  to  expel  tbe  sulphur,  unless  they  run  too 
high  in  nilver.  say  loo  ox.  to  the  ton,  when  they  arc  smelted  raw. 
Tbe  Ici'liiij;  rr\  1  rf>.  ratory  furnace  for  roasting  Icul  Uanng  sulphide 
ores  has  •  level  hearth  14-16  it.  wide  and  bo-bo  ft,  long.  It  puts 
tkrauali  9-ia  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-tow  kaimi  nducing  tM  perantt* 
ace  of  sulphur  to  3-4  %,  and  requiita  four  la  aix  men  and  abtrnt  9 
tons  of  coaL  la  oiaoy  instahccs  it  has  beta  nplaoad  by  macbanical 
lurnaces,  which  are  now  common  in  roasting  tv^lde  eep|icr  om 
(sec  SuLrilUKlC  Acii>).  A  modem  blast-furnace  n  oMong  in  hori- 
■ontal  section  and  about  24  ft.  high  from  furnace  floor  to  Iced  floor 
The  Uiaft,  re<itin^  uix>n  arches  supported  by  four  cast  iron  columns 
about  9  ft.  hi^li.  iisiiaUy  of  brick,  red  brick  on  the  outskdc,  firr- 
brick  en  the  msidc;  M>mctimes  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron  water- 
tnitl$tt  "Dm  amelting  »ne  always  has  a  boah  and  a  contracted 
iag4it  aMnM,  It  is  enclosed  by  waier-}ackeu,  which  axe  usually 
aM  iron,  sometimes  mild  steel.  The  hearth  always  has  an  Arcnts 
gUoM  tap.  This  is  an  inclined  channel  running  through  the  side- 
wall,  beginning  near  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  ending  at  the 
top  of  the  hearth,  where  it  is  enlarged  into  a  basin.  The  crucible 
and  the  chaAoel  form  the  two  limbs  of  an  invened  »i()bon.  While 
|M  fumaca  it  nwning  the  crucible  and  chartoel  remajn  filled  with 
baa.  all  the  lead  icduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  saicltiQ|  collects 
ta  ihc  crucible,  and  risina  in  the  channel,  overflows  nito  tm  basin, 
whence  it  b  removed.  The  slag  and  matte  formed  Mt  apon  the 
lead  in  the  crucible  and  are  tapped,  usually  trtRethcr,  at  intervals 
into  slag-pots,  where  the  hca\y  matler  stttlet  ..n  the  bottom  and 
the  liijht  4a(j  nrs  the  ir.p  U  hi  n  l  l^ld  ihtv  arc  readily  arpnrated  by 
a  Mou  If, 1:1  .1  ^-J^^^l<^     T  li.   (.  \l-.^,n^  table  giMB  HB  *'    "  '" 
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A  hrnaoK,  4S  by  1M  ill.  at  Iht  tayCnt.  «M  •  wsrVng  height  of 
17-20  ft.,  WW  put  tbrough  in  tweaty^our  hours,  with  tsrelve  nMa, 
13  7.  cohe  aad  1  ft  bktt-ptcatoic.  M-ioo  tons  average  charge,  is, 

one  that  is  a  medium  coarse,  contains  i2-i$%  li-a<I.  not  over  5% 
zinc,  and  makes  under  5%  n\.ittc.  In  malcing  up  a  c  yiar^:e.  tin  ores 
and  fluxes,  whose  chemical  compositions  have  been  dctrrmiited, 
are  nixed  w  as  to  form  out  of  the  components,  aot  to  be  reduced 
to  the  metallic  or  sulphide  Mate,  typical  ^ags  (silicates  of  htiout 
and  calcium  oxides,  incidentally  of  aluminium  oxide,  which  hava 
been  fipun<l  to  do  successful  work).  Such  slajr*  contain  SiOi«]IV 
33'„.  FefMriM^-.'r-5"'  :  Ca(Mg.  Ba)0- ii-jS'L.  and  retain  lets 
than  !"„  le.id  arul  i  i>z.  r-ilwr  to  the  ton.  The  leading  products  of 
the  bUst-furnacc  are  arjjcatifcrous  lead  (base  bullion),  matte,  slag 
and  flue-dust  (fine  particles  of  charge  and  volatilized  metal  carried 
out  of  the  furnace  by  the  ascending  gas  current).  The  base-bullion 
"  '  ■  desilverized  (see  below);  the  matte 
a!>uy-%°aluc  of  the  bax 
rrsmellcd,  when  (Mrt  of  the 
at^;i  :it  ifetous  lead  is  rccovcretl  as  base  bullion,  while  the  rest  rt  main!, 
uith  the  copper,  which  Nxomc^  concentrated  in  a  coj  r"  r-m.»tte 
((« I '  „  (  ripfu  rl  In  I".  vii)rl.f  d  by  separate  t>rl^■e«v-v,  I  he  slap  is 
a  waste  product,  and  the  fiuc-dust,  coUcctca  Uv  special  devices  in 

ana  tnea  tefmcna  wnji  lae  oreoMne,  ine  new  m  hbo  n  1 


oui  01  IOC  lumace  uy  inc  ascenuing  gas  cui 

(assaying  too^oz.  per  ton)  is  desilverized 
Pb-8-i3y^  Cu-yr/^  Ag-|-»  of  the 

biiliMn,  rest  Fc  ana  S)  is  roasted  and  rrsti 


9o*/«  in  snver  over  97%nd  In  fiM  M»%.  Tlia «oat  af  Madliiii 
a  ton  of  ore  in  CokradD  la  •  WV*  ttumett  4*  bf  M»     at  lli 

tuyeres,  is  about  fy 

The  lead  produced  in  the  revcrberatory  f uriucc  and  tbe  ore- hearth 
it  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  produced  in  the  blast-fumaoe,  as  the 
ores  treated  are  purer  and  richer,  and  the  icdudag  actioa 
iii  less  powerful.  The  foOowine  analysis  of  bbwt-fi 


lead  of  Fre  ■berg.  Saxony,  is  irom  an  exoeptiooaily  impure 
Pb  >9S-o68,  Ag  -0-470.  lii  *o-oi9,Cu  "0-325, As  - 1  ■826.bb  ■O-flsS, 
So-l-A54.  Fc-o-oo7.  Zn=f.<yi?.  5  =  0051.  Of  the  impuriiir«, 
most  oltne  copper.  ni>  I  .  I  •"iii'Jht.  nirisidcrable  arsenic,  vmic 
antimony  and  small  amounts  of  »ilver  are  removed  by  liquation. 
The  leao  is  melted  down  slowly,  when  the  impurities  separate  in  the 
form  of  a  scuta  (dross),  wtikh  is  easily  removed.  The  puri£catioa 
by  liquation  lagMiiMa  by  poling  the  lead  when  it  is  bciwr  ladaiii 
A  stick  of  grcea  «0od  is  forced  into  it,  and  the  vaponrt  aM  gWMJ 
xt  frre  expose  new  surfaces  to  tbe  air,  which  at  this  tefRprralnic 
has  only  a  mildly  oxitli/ing  effect.  Tbe  pole,  the  use  of  which  is 
awkward,  ha?  bc?cn  rvpbcH  by  dry  Mfx^am,  which  has  a  timiUr 
cfTect.  To  remo\c  tin,  arvnir  and  antimony,  the  lead  has  to  be 
brought  up  to  a  bright-red  heat,  when  the  air  has  a  strongly  oxidizing 
eteb  1m f^NMMd  MMidlr  Ma  powdery  aifactare  of  suaaaaa 
af  km  md  had  mitt,  «Mak  and  antiaMay  as  a  thgged  miatam 
of  anaaaltdgdainmiooate  of  lead  and  kad  oxide.  They  arc  readily 
witbdratm  htm  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  are  worlccd  up  into 
antimony  (arsenic) — tin-lead  and  antlmony-lrad  alloys.  Liquation, 
if  not  followed  by  poling.  i»  carried  nn  »»  a  rule  in  a  rewrtjoratory 
furnace  with  an  oblong,  slightly  trough-shaped  inclined  hearth; 
if  the  lead  it  to  be  poled  it  is  usually  melted  dowa  iaa  caat^raii  battle. 
If  the  lead  k  to  bit  li^i^tcd  and  then  brou^t  to  a  nrifpt-iyl  heat, 
both  oaeiMiMia  tn  cinltd  m  Ib  the  Mina  tcvcilicMQnr  vmuott 


This  hat  H  «MMt. 

WTOiUfnl 


iMartb  af  add  df  t 

built  into  a  wroiUfFit-iron  pan.  which  rests  on  transs-erse  rails  sup- 
ptirti  li  \,y  iiilma!  l  lie  K  ni  is  melted  down  a(  a  l"W 

temperature  and  dri  I  I  hr  t.  urnrc  is  then  rai!>t:d.  and  the 
scum  which  fonns     1  i  !       1    v^;'h  (niwn  until  purt;  litharge 

forms,  which  only  t.ikei>  place  alter  all  the  tin,  anenic  ajid  antimony 
have  been  eliminated. 

Silver  is  extracted  from  lead  bv  meant  of  the  prooeitof  cupdUtioa. 
Formerly  all  argentiferous  lead  nad  to  be  cupelled,  tnd  the  resulting 
litharge  then  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  In  t8j3  Pattinson    -  _ 
invented  his  process  by  means  of  which  practically  all  the  J*^"" 
>ilvcr  is  concentrated  in  13%  of  the  original  lead  to  be  '"t- 
cupelled,  while  the  rett  becomes  market  lead.   In  184a  KarMea 
discovered  that  lead  coold  be  derilveriaed  by  aeans  of  zinc.  .Hb 
invention,  however,  onty  took  pnuticat  form  tn  1850-1852  through 
the  researches  of  Parkes,  who  showed  how  the  zinc -silver-lead  alloy 
formed  could  be  worked  and  the  desilverized  lead  freed  from  the  zinc 
it  had  taken  up.   In  the  Parkes  process  only  S%  of  the  original  h  ad 
ni-rif  Ix-  I  u(»:lU-d     Thus,  while  cupcllalion  still  furniihes  the  only 
r  1 ,1   .  '..<r  !he  final  ^[.uration  of  lead  .in-'J  ;.i!\er,  u  li  i--  li  iunie  an 

V:  .    I  I':,-   t,',.,         ■!,  .1.   „r    ,  •  ,    :    ,,v.  II  Of 
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•«  it  It  iMM*  t«p«aiiw  aad  Imvn  man  iStmr  mad  im- 
I  ia  the  market  lead.  It  holds  its  owa,  however,  when  b>ie 
I  oootmint  bwnuth  in  appreciable  amounli.  a*  in  the  Patttnaon 
procei>  bismuth  foIlo*i  thr  Wad  to  be  cupclW.  while  in  the  I'arkM 
pfocess  it  rifr..iii  ■  «..:h  ilic  <Jr-.ilvrtiz(-d  leu)  utmh  k""*  nurki  I, 
and  lead  tummcrtc  should  contain  liitlc  bismuth.  At  Fri-ifm^. 
Sau)ny,  the  two  ptoctnnn  have  Ix-rn  fombinetl.  The  baie  bullion 
u  imperfectly  Pattinaoniacd,  Kivinf  lead  rich  tn  silver  and  bismuth, 
whicn  »c«MW,Mdia4lBM  in  tdm.  aaicMcially  to  ia  biwith, 
wbiclk  iatofdwr  ii  JwiiMi  by  the  Parte* pmmm. 

Tkc  effect  ct  the  two  pcoccsaes  on  the  parity  of  the  nuilKC  IbmI 
i*  clearly  shown  by  the  two  following  analycet  by  Hampe,  whieb 
rrpreseat  lead  from  Umirnthal  in  the  Hara  MoMlMait  WWOT  the 
Packo  process  rcpljced  that  of  I'.iitinsoa, 
•  icmuDiai  pfactkally  the  sane :— > 


It  is  ahwhUl/  Treiiry  for  tlie  aacrtia  d  the  Parket  proresa 
that  the  ziac  and  lead  should  coniam  only  a  somU  amount  of  im- 
purity. The  spelter  used  mu^t  therefore  be  of  a  good 
Virailp,  and  the  lead  i".  usually  first  refined  in  a  rwrr-  .  *** 
bcr.itiirv  (iimacc  uhr  v  ltcning  furnace).  The  c,i(),iriiy  A'saasfc 
ol  the  furiiaif  mu»l  be  10  7,  greater  than  Ihit  (if  ihi-  kettle  into 
which  tdc  M'dfocd  lead  is  tapped,  as  the  ilr.j?.-.  aivl  skinimings 
formed  amount  to  about  10  %  of  the  weight  of  the  lead  charged. 
tht  kettle  IS  sphcrkal.  and  is  MiipetKled  omt*  Iw-alio  by  a  nuMl 
rim  resting  on  a  wall;  it  it  iHuaHy  of  CMK  liW.  MMl  Mtfin  at 
prcMat  hold  y>  tons'  of  lead;  aoiac.  homtw,  haw  dMibli  iftat 
capacity.  When  linc  is  placed  on  the  lead  (heated  to  abo«a  Ibt 
meltinK  fK'iint  of  zinc),  liqucficfl  and  brouRht  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  li  ,1.1  by  'tirn:.^;.  cnyyu  r,  mK  ■  i  .iikI  1.  .i.J  will  cumbine 

with  the  tine  in  the  order  given.  By  beginning  with  a  amaU  amount 


Cm. 

Aa. 

BL 

Ac 
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u. 

NL 

Pattinson  . 

o-oiywo 

I-OIOOOO 

none 

0-000600 

O-OOIJOO 

0  (X)4O0o 

o-ooiooo 

1  001000 

Parkaa 

99^3*39 

0-OOI4I3 

0-005698 

none 

0-00S4S7 

0-000460 

0-003389 

0-000834 

o-aoa6a» 

Tbt  KVfttieiatafy  fimace  comnooly  used,  for  cupelling  goes  by 
tkt  niair  of  the  EiwBsb  cupelUng  furnace.  It  is  obtong,  and  has  a 
g^^^-   fixed  roof  and  a  movable  iron  hearth  (test).  Formerly 

^f^^  the  tc*t  was  lined  with  bonc-ash;  at  present  the  hearth 
material  Mi  mixture  of  i  tu-.he<l  liiiie-.lone  and  cl.iy  (31)  or  Portland 
cement,  cither  alone  or  mixed  with  crushed  fire-brick;  in  a  few 
instances  the  lining  has  been  made  of  burnt  magnesite.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation  enough  argentiferous  lead  is  charged  to  fill 
the  cavity  of  the  test.  Alter  it  has  been  melted  down  and  brouRht 
to  a  red  neat,  the  blast,  admitted  at  the  bai  k,  oxidizer  the  had  ami 
drives  the  lithar^  formed  toward'-  the  front,  where  it  is  run  o(T  At 
tlie  !««mc  tuiu  -iiiall  t)ar>  of  jrw;i  [itifetous  lead,  inHitnl  .it  the  li.ii  k. 
arc  ilowly  pushed  forward,  so  that  in  melting  down  they  m.i>  n  pljie 
the  oxidizetl  lead.  Thui  the  level  of  the  U-ad  i»  kept  a(i|  ti  \iiii.iti  ly 
con^ant.  aitd  the  <>iivcr  becomes  concentrated  in  the  lead.   In  large 

Kk*  the  stivcr-lcad  alloy  ia  icmoved  when  it  contains  do-So  % 
er.  and  the  cupelUtioo  of  the  rich  bullion  from  several  conccn- 
tfMioa  fimaces  is  finished  in  a  second  furnace.  At  the  same  time 
tkaMvcrIa brought  to  the  mjuiretl  di'i^rce  of  fineness,  usually  by  the 
use  of  nitre.  In  small  works  the  cup<.'Ilili<in  i»  finished  in  one  fur- 
nace, and  the  resulting  low-^rade  silver  fin<d  in  a  plumtuKo  rriKible, 
eit>u:r  by  overheating  in  tlu:  presence  of  air,  or  by  tlic  addition  of 
silver  sulphate  to  the  flMUed  idm.  when  air  or  winbar  iriaaidaand 
oxygen  oaidiie  the  impuritiaa.  Hw  lead  charged  coataini  about 
I'i  /i  '■^(l  >'  it  comes  from  a  Pattinson  plant,  from  J- to  %  if  from 
a  Parkcs  plant.  In  a  test  7  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  and  4  in.  deep,  about 
6  tons  of  lead  arc  ci.|>ctli  d  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  furnace  is  served 
by  three  mun,  w  imhh  in  e.^bt  nour  »hifl^,  and  requitei  about 
3  Ions  of  coat,  which  corresponds  to  about  IIO  gallons  reduced  oil, 
air  being  utcd  as  atomiaer.  The  loss  in  lead  ia  about  5%.  The 
latest  cupelling  furneccs  have  the  general  form  of  a  reverberaiory 
coppcr-smclting  furnace.  The  working  door  through  which  the 
Utiiarge  i*  run  off  lies  under  the  flue  which  carries  off  the  products 
of  combustion  and  the  lead  fumes,  the  lead  is  charge<l  and  the  blast 
is  admitted  near  the  firc-briijjje. 

Ia  the  PaUuisBU  process  the  argentiferous  lead  is  mchtij  down  in 
the  central  cast  iron  kettle  of  a  series  S-'S.  placed  one  next  to  the 

_  ^.         other,  each  having  a  capacity  of  9-15  tons  and  a  ^e(>arale 

■*™[1J*"  fire-nlaob  The  cryatals  of  impovcriihed  lead  which  fail 
to  the  bottom,  upon  coatiM  the  charge,  are  taken  out 
with  a  aldnaier  aad  discharged  into  the  ncij;hbouring  kettle  (say 
to  the  rUit)  aotil  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  charge  has  Ixtrri 
removed:  then  the  llrjuid  enriched  lead  is  Ladled  into  the  kettle  on 
the  opposite  side.  To  the  kettle,  two  third*  full  of  cry-staU  ol  li  .id. 
is  now  added  lead  of  the  same  tenor  ia  silver,  the  whole  is  liquefied, 

Ttw  (amru'dm^h'uielattle  filu  Wb^qafftead! 

•■d  so  on  until  the  first  kettle  contains  market  lead,  the  last  cupelling 
had.  The  intervening  kettles  contain  leads  with  silver  contents 
ranging  from  above  market  to  below  cupelling  lead.  The  original 
Pattinson  process  has  been  in  many  casi.-i  replaced  hy  the  Luce- 
Rozaa  process  (1870),  which  docs  away  with  arduous  labour  and 
attains  a  more  satisf.iciory  cryatallixation.  The  plant  consists  of 
two  tilling  oval  metal  paoa  (capacity  7  torn),  one  cylindrical  crystal- 
laog  pot  (capacity  22  tona).  with  dtacMrmng  spouts  and  one 
4«am  inlet  opening,  two  lead  mouMe  (eapecny  31  tons),  and  a  steam 
crane.  Pans  and  pot  are  heati-jl  from  seperate  fire-places,  Supjio^ing 
the  pot  to  be  filled  with  imlttd  lead  to  be  treated,  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn beneath  and  steam  intro<!iiced.  This  tw  Is  and  stif.  the 
lead  when  cr>'sta!s  l.<-u;lii  to  form.  A-  snon  as  two-thirds  of  ihr  li  ad 
haa  teparatcd  in  the  form  of  crystals,  the  steam  ia  shut  off  and  the 
liqaid  bad  dfaiaedoAthrotiiditJM  two  Boata  into  the  aiouUa  The 
m  underneath  the  pot  is  again  rtartta.  UK  cryttala  arc  KqncAed.  and 
one  of  the  two  pans,  filled  with  melted  lead,  is  tilted  by  means  of  the 
crane  and  its  contents  poured  into  the  pot.  In  the  meantime  the  lead 
in  the  moulds,  whii  h  ti.is  soliilifitil.  i^  rrmovrtl  with  the  crane  and 
stacked  to  one  siilc.  until  its  turn  itimts  to  tw  r.i;-<  d  .ind  char>;td  into 

one  of  i^f^^^Th*  cryaiaUiaation  ^^gP^  ^***  'i^^^i^MlilMIII^ 


of  line,  all  the  gold  aad  copper  and  aooie  ailver  and  lead  will  be 
alloyed  with  the  «nc  to  a  v.  f  .iiu-d  goM — or  copper — crust,  and  the 
residual  lead  latufaied  with  zinr  By  mnoving  from  the  surfac* 
of  the  lead  this  first  crust  and  working  it  up  «rt>ara(cly  (liquating. 

reti  rtin^  .11(1  cu()ellini:).  dor*'  silver  is  obtained.  U>  the  second 
additKta  of  21  nc  most  of  the  silver  wilt  be  cottvctcd  in  a  saturated 
tinc-aihrer-l<  id  crust,  which,  when  worked  up,  gives  fine  silver. 


A  third  addition  become*  necessary  to  remove  thc  ieM  of  the  ailvera 
whea  jkaltad  will  amay  only  o-i  oa.  alvcr  per  too.  Aa  thia ooa* 
pletc  <wilT>e>llBltuii  is  only  possible  by  the  use  of  an  eaccM  of  lia^ 

the  uns.itiir.tted  zinc-iilver-lead  alloy  is  put  aside  to  form  part 
of  the  uni!  rincking  of  the  next  following  charpe.  In  skimming 
th<'  rriist  lf<  111  the  surface  of  the  lead  some  unalUivt'd  le.nl  is  alio 
dr  I  wi  I'lf,  and  has  to  be  separated  by  an  addiii  in  il  o^/i  ration 
(li<|ujtiun;,  as.  running  lower  in  ulvcr  than  the  crust,  U  would  ulher* 
wise  reduce  its  silver  content  and  increase  the  amount  of  lead  to  ha 
cupelled.  A  linckine  takes  5-6  hours;  l-5-3-S%  rinc  is  requirca 
for  dewWeriiing.  The  liquated  zinc-silver-lead  crust  containa 
S-io  %  stiver,  30-40  %  fine  and  6S-50  X  lead.  Before  it  can  be 
cupelled  it  hat  to  be  freed  from  most  of  the  jinr,  which  it  accom- 
plishes! by  di'-t illiiit:  in  a  retort  made  of  a  nnumi  similar  to  that  of 
the  plumbago  crucible.  The  retort  is  pcar-shaned,  and  holds 
i«i»t9aolbof  diaife.aNMi8thiKflf  KouatracniatnMMd  with  i-t% 
of  charcoal.  The  condcaaer  aaoHMaqr  aaad  ia  an  oM  retort.  The 
diitillatiun  ol  looo  lb  chaiM  luta  hours,  requirca  soo4oo  lb 
coke  or  y>-^  gallons  reduced  on,  and  yiclda  about  10%  metallic 
»inr  and  i  %  blue  powder— a  mixture  of  finely-divided  metallic  i\ik 
a^l^l  7.:ic  oxide.  About  60%  of  the  zinc  lucd  in  di  - :'.v('runi)(  is 
recovered  in  a  form  to  be  itted  again.  One  man  serves  3-4  returtSk 
The  desilverized  lead,  which  retam*  0'6-o-7  %  zinc,  has  to  be  refined 
before  it  is  suited  for  industiial  uaa.  The  operation  is  carried  on  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  or  in  a  kettle.  In  the  revcrberatory  furnace, 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  softening,  the  lead  it  brought  to  a  brigtit- 
red  heat  and  air  allowed  to  have  free  access.  The  rinc  and  tome  w-ad 
are  oxidi7<-<J  ;  jsirt  iif  the  jir.i,  i>a-»s«-v  nti  with  the  fumes,  part  is  dis- 
solves! by  the  lith.irt;o,  forming  a  melted  mixture  whKh  is  skimmed 
off  and  redu<  ed  in  ,<  liUist  furnace  or  a  reverlx  ratory  smelting  furnace. 
In  the  kettle  covered  with  a  hood  the  zinc  is  oxidiied  by  means  of 
dr-y  steam,  aad  incidentally  tome  lead  by  the  air  which  cnaaM 
completely  excluded.  A  yellowiah  powdery  mixture  of  aiac  and  I 
oxides  collects  on  the  lead;  it  is  skimmed  of!  and  sold  as  palnU 
From  the  reverberatory  furnace  or  the  kettle  the  refined  lead  W 
siphoned  off  into  a  storage  (market)  kettle  after  it  has  rrailed  some- 
what, and  from  this  it  is  siphonc-d  oil  into  muulds  placed  in  a  iiii- 
circlc  on  the  fluor.  In  the  process  the  yield  is  metal,  based  upon 
the  charge  in  the  kettle,  is  lead  99^  diver  loo-f  %,  gold  98-100%. 
The  plus-silver  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ia  afiayiaf  the  bate  bulKoa 
by  cupellation,  the  silver  loat  bywidetlUBUoBaM  (<!!P>l^faMcptiea 
isneaWied.  In  the  Untad  9iUH  tf»  CM  WMMlktat  •  «hi 
■e  Dullion  ia  1 


white  metal,  endowed  with  a  characteiiitlal|)r  dqpn  «l 
softncaa  and  piasticily,  and  afanoit  enthaiy  devoid  «f  dlldcity. 
Its  breaking  strain  is  very  '..nuU:  a  wire  i^jth  in.  thick  is 
niptUTcd  by  a  charge  of  about  30  lb.  The  specific  gravity  is 
il'jjj  for  ingot,  ;ini!  f:  tn  11  ;'i4  lo  11  for  sheet  lead  (watef 
of  4*C.-  i).  The  expansion  of  unil-lcngth  from  0°  C.  lo  100°  C. 
is  •00394ft  (Fiieau).  The  conductivity  (or  heat  (Wiedemann  and 
Franz)  or  electricity  is  8-$,  that  of  silver  betnc  takes  as  tos. 
It  melts  at  J37  7*  C.  (H.  L:  Collcndar);  ll  alw^ht-wd  fcwt 

i4sal*aad*«MP.  HwipidfclWrt  h-Ol»-<ftiipiii>.  ImA 
exposed  to  ordinaty  air  Js  npMljr  tnOidied,  Imt  the  fMn  diril 
Mm  1^  wSto  ^Sli        Whcak^  (UNd  Ib  tke 
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Kmn,  and  then  of 

the  rate  of  oxidation  incrcasinf;  with  the  icmperaturc 

Water  when  absolutely  pure  has  no  action  on  lead,  but  in  the 
presence  of  air  the  lead  is  quickly  attacked,  with  forniaiion 
of  the  hydrate,  Pb(OH)t,  which  is  appreciably  soluble  in  water 
forming  an  alkaline  liquid.  When  carbonic  add  is  present  the 
dissolved  oxide  is  soon  precipitated  as  basic  carbonate,  so  that  the 
CORMtoo  ot  the  lead  becomes  continuous.  Since  all  soluble  lead 
cwnponads  are  atroog  cumulative  p«*"^  duncr  ii  iavolvcd 


In  using  lead  cktenit  or  pipes  in  the  dfaulbuIlM  of  taw 
The  wotd  "pu***  h  cmptmtocd  bccauie  expwkace 


that  the  piciencc  ta  a  micr  of  even  email  propofiiona  cl  cakmm 
bicarbonate  or  sulphate  prevents  its  action  on  lead.  All  im- 
purities do  IK>1  act  in  a  similar  way.  Ammonium  nitrate  and 
nitrite,  for  instance,  intensify  the  action  of  a  waU  r  on  Itaif.  Even 
pure  waters,  howcwr,  jui-h  thai  of  Loch  K.-itrinc  (which 
forms  the  Glasgow  supply),  ai  t  so  iloM.ly,  .ii  least  on  such  lead 
pipes  as  have  already  been  in  use  (or  sonic  time,  that  there  is  no 
danger  ia  using  short  lead  service  pipes  even  for  them,  if  the  taps 
are  bciaf  cnnttantly  used.  Lead  cistern*  mutt  be  uobcsiutingly 

tia  pRWBCt  «f  caitanic  add  ia  a  mtcr  don  not  aScct  iu 
•ettoa  M  ImL  Avtnm  iw  aridiifcig  adds  tnaaUy  have 
liMltflraaactiaaoBleadintlKabieaoeof  air.  Dihite  solpbwfo 
acid  (uy  an  add  of  iO%  HiSOi  or  kss)  has  no  action  on  lead 

even  when  air  is  present,  nor  on  boiling.  Slrotig  aiii!  dues  art,  thc 
more  so  the  greater  its  concentration  and  the  lusher  its  icnifH  ra- 
ture.  Pure  lead  is  far  more  readily  rorro<li'd  than  a  met  .it  con- 
t.iminaled  with  i  %  or  even  less  of  antimony  or  copper.  Boiling 
conrrniraii-il  Milpliuric  acid  c<ii'.vr:is  lead  into  sulphate,  with 
evolution  o(  sulphur  dioxide.  Dilute  nitric  acid  readily  dissolves 
the  metal,  with  formation  of  nitrate  Pb(NOi)i. 

Lfad  <4tfoyr.— Lead  unites  readily  with  alinoat  all  other 
nctab;  hence,  and  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  the  cilnc- 
tion  ol  (for  kstaBca}  aiKer.  iu  alchenuttic  mm  U  ntmniu. 
01  the  aioyt  the  Mtoviag  may  be  named}— 

WHk  Antimuny. — Lead  eoniaminatrd  with  small  proportion*  of 
antimotiy  is  morehqriily  proof  acaintt  mlphu.-ic  arid  than  the  pure 
m<t.il.  An  alloy  oi  83  parts  of  k-ad  anil  17  <i(  antimony  is  usri]  a« 
type  metal;  other  proportions  arc  used,  houevcr,  arrf  other  metals 
addi-d  fx^iclM  antimony  {f  g.  tin,  t)i  .muih)  In  give  thcjllny  certain 
pTotK-rties. 

Arsentc  renders  lead  harder.  An  alloy  made  by  addition  ol  about 
^tk  of  aianie  has  been  uiad  lor  makie^  dwt. 

BKmiatt  oad  ^NlfiMvii)^.— An  aOoy  comfaliflt  of  9  pe^*  of  ^i*^- 
t  of  antimony  and  7  of  bismuth  is  uted  for  Mcteoiype  plairs. 

Biimmtk  and  Tin. — These  triple  alloys  are  noted  for  their  low 
ftlMnit  point*.  An  i^llny  of  5  lead.  8  oC  l>itmiith  .in<I  \  of  lin 
fu!>es  at  94-4*  C  ,  I r.  Iirlow  the  boiling  [xiint  <i(  v.  I'l  r  1  I'  >  ■•>■■(  ill. 
An  alloy  of  1$  parts  o(  bismuth.  8  of  lead,  4  of  (in  and  j  of  cadmium 
fWood^aMpy)  MdnMow  70*  (~. 

T(m  aahei  wMtlaad  ft*  any  proportion  with  sliKht  e«pan«an.  the 
allny  (u«ing  at  a  lower  temperature  than  cither  component.  It  is 
uvtH  Ijirscly  for  totdertng. 

"  Hrwirr  "  (o  r )  may  be  saki  lo  be  tubataatially  an  aMoy  of  the 
tame  two  metafv  hut  iril ^BaMillaa if  tuffftr,  awiawny aad  dac 
an  frequently  added. 

Com  founds  of  Letd. 

&c*d  generally  functions  as  a  divalent  element  of  distinctly 
metallic  character,  yielding  a  definite  series  oC  salts  derived 
fwm  the  oidde  PbO.   At  the  same  time,  however,  it  lomit  a 


Oritfri.— Lead  combines  with  onvgcn  to  form  live  oadde*.  vis. 
PbiO,  PbU.  VbOt.  PbiO.  and  l'l>,U.  The  iulM>xid<,  PbiO.  is  the 
first  product  of  the  oxidation  of  lead,  -md  iv  :ilv>  "l.tainrd  as  a  hl.irk 
no«'(k-r  by  heating  lead  oxalate  to  t  ui  1  I  lontact  with  .ur 

It  igniti-5  whrn  hcalt'rf  in  .iir  with  the  formation  of  the  monoxide; 
dilute  .11  id  I  ')ns'eii  II  mio  metallic  lead  and  lead  nv  'ti.  vnV,  the  latter 
diMolvina  in  the  acxL  The  mtnoxid*,  PbO,  occurs  ui  nature  as  the 


I  Mi  ana  mmoemg  mm  m  omoe  as  rormea.  it  is 
imad  ta  two  fonM«  known  at  **  fna«sir.>t  "  and  "  liti 


litharw." 

ttemperaturetbctow.  the  latter  at  tempera- 
turn  above  the  ftiaine-point  c>f  the  oxide.  The  lirguid  luharic  when 
•llowi'd  to  cool  wMdint^  into  j  hard  stonr-likc  m.i^o,  »huh.  however, 
when  left  tojta^^joo^  crumbles^ tig^i^^  ''"^^  rcsplmdent 


gated  Ithmgi "  (•  ptvpared  by  grinding  the  .  

water.  Litharge  is  much  oted  lor  the  prepantion  tt  Mml  irits.  for 
the  manufaciure  of  oil  varaialwa,  ol  oeruin  cemMN^  ami  of  iMd 

plaster,  and  for  other  purpoaci.  MsMirot  in  the  raw  matriiil  fof 
the  manui.u  tun  ol  "  red  lead  '*  or  "  minium." 

Ius>d  niiin<nidc  is  dimorphout,  occurring  as  cubical  dodocahedra 
and  a<i  rhombic  ocuHedra.  Its  specific  gravity  is  at>out  9;  it  is 
soaringly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  m  acids  and  molira 
aUcaiis.  A  yetkiw  and  red  modiftcatioo  have  been  described  (Znf. 
<ia«r(.  Ckem..  1906.  SO,  p.  >6s).  The  corrciipondiitg  kydrmit,  PbfON)*, 
i»  obtainc-d  a»  a  white  er\\lallim-  prit ipitatc  by  adding  ammonia 
iu<  a  ?j-)luiion  u\  rutr.iu  nr  .Kfi.iti-.    It  disKilves  in  an  excesi 

(A  alkali  to  form  plumbiln  of  the  gem  r^il  formula  Pb(OM)i.  It 
absorbs  cartmn  dioxide  from  the  air  when  nio-,-.t.  A  hydrated  oxide. 
2PbO  H:0,  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  the  moaoxide  in  potash 
is  treated  wnh  carbon  dioxide. 

Lead  dioxtdr,  also  known  as  "  pace  oxsde."  ocCMtlh  natwe 
as  the  mineral  plaitnrrite.  and  may  be  mo«  convenientty  prepared 
by  heating  miTed  sdutiona  of  lead  aeetaic  and  bleaching  powder 
until  the  oriRin-nl  prrt  ipitatc  blackens.  The  solution  is  filtered,  the 
precipitate  »cll  ».i',h<d.  and,  generally,  is  put  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pste  in  welt-closed  ves«els.  It  is  also  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
mio  a  suspension  ol  lead  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  at  magnesia  and 
lead  sulphate,  in  water:  or  by  treating  the  scsaaioaide  or  red  oaide 
with  nitric  acid.  The  formation  o(  lead  dioxioe  by  the  eloctralytis 
of  a  lead  solution,  the  anode  beinc  a  lead  (rfat^  coated  with  K*d 
oxide  or  sulphate  and  the  cathode  a  lead  plate,  is  the  fuijdamental 
prinriplc  of  the  5ti>ra;;c  cell  (soe  Acci  MVi  ATOii).  Heating  or  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  reduces  it  to  the  red  oxide;  it  fires  when  ground 
with  sttlpbiff.  and  oxitfixrs  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  with  the  simul- 
taneous lormatkm  of  ammonium  nitrate.  It  oxidizes  a  manganete 
salt  (free  from  chlorine)  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  to  a  per. 
manganale;  this  is  a  very  delicate  tc«t  for  mangancv.  It  forms 
rrystallizabic  salts  with  potassium  and  calcium  hydr.ites,  and 
functions  as  a  weak  acid  forming  salts  n.un<xf  plur:i!i.it<-\  The 
Ka«s[K-r  process  for  the  manufatiure  of  oxvgrn  dciicnds  upon  the 
formation  of  calrium  plombate,  CaiPbOi,  t>y  hrating  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  litharge  in  a  current  of  air,  decomposing  this  substance  into 
caletum  carh<mate  and  lead  dioxide  by  heating  in  a  CMttllt  ol 
cartxin  dioxide,  and  then  decomposing  these  compounds  *lth  tha 
evolution  of  rarf>on  dioxide  and  o\\c<  n  t»y  ralvint;  the  temperatuiaw 
/'Itimbu  arid.  I'li<)(<  )H ),,  i<  obt.mv  fl  .tb  .i  likii-h-til.irk.  luMroOO 
bod\'  of  elcrtrolysin^;  an  alk.ilme  v>!wiion  of  l<-ad  iKxfium  tartrate 

TrtratalrnI  Lead. — If  a  su«!»  iiMon  of  li-.id  dichloride  in  h).lt.i- 
ehloric  acid  be  irrated  with  chlorine  gas,  a  solution  of  lead  tetra- 
chloride is  obtained;  by  adding  ammonium  chknido  ammmkmi 
plumbiehtoridr,  (NH4>iPbCU.  is  prectpiiaied,  which  on  tiOafmenC 
with  stroni;  sulphuric  acid  >  ields  Ifad  tefracMotidr,  PhCli,  as  a  tranv 
lucent,  yelio*.  highly  rrfranive  liquid.  It  (rvnn  at  -I}'  to  a 
vellowiih  rryMallinc  m.iss:  on  heatinR  it  lose*  rh!i>rine  and  forms 
lead  dichloride.  With  water  it  forms  a  hydratr.  .iml  nU  m  it'  !■.  de- 
composes into  lead  dioxide  arnl  hydrochloric  acid,  it  comUnn  with 
alkaline  chloride*  -potasMawt,  mbidhim  and  caesium— to  fotra 
ciy«aniiie  flmmbiekUndni  it  also  fOrnifl  a  crystalline  caimMund 
with  quinnlim-.  By  di<to>vtng  red  lead,  fT>jOi.  m  glacial  scettc  oeid 
and  crystalluinp  the  filtrate,  colourless  motuwItnK  prism*  of  lead 
tetrari-iatr.  lt><C,H jO-),,  are  obtairted.  Thi>  vilt  rut^  thecorfe* 
S|K>nflini;  chloride  and  lluoridc  with  hydrochl'  t^-  .^tmI  Iiv  draflaofla 
acids,  and  the  phosphate.  PbjHPOsh.  with  pho»phnr:i  ,1,  ,.]. 

Theae  aaltomv  like  thorn  of  dat  and  the  waembla  fire  1 11 1  his  metal 
is  deafly  enhanrod  by  the  study  of  the  dfcyf  compounds.  Hcce 
compounds  of  divalent  Wad  have  not  yet  been  ahtamtd:  bf  aciiav 
with  zinc  rthide  on  lend  chloride.  Itad  MnuHMl,  Pb(C|Hi$i.  Itdb- 
tainrd,  with  the  separation  of  metallic  lead. 

l^aJ  itiqniniidr.  PtM)].  is  obtained  as  a  reddish  ydio*  .imorphoui 
powder  by  carefully  adding  sodium  hypochlorite  to  a  coM  potash 
aotailien  of  lead  oxide,  or  by  adding  very  dilute  ammonia  to  a 
toiutton  «(  red  lead  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  into 
a  mixture  of  lead  monoxide  and  dioxicV,  and  may  thus  no  I 
as  lead  metaptumliate,  Pbl'litii.  Rfd  Uad  or  trlphmlkk  ' 
Pb|0<.  is  a  srirlft  crystalline  powilcr  of  <.f>eiifir  pras-itv  S-6-O  t, 
OlMaincd  tiy  nuMini;  vi  ry  fiiu  ly  divi.l<-<t  |nire  in  r  .1.  ..t  or  lead  car- 
bonate; till'  brichine-ss  of  the  ctjour  d^-pcrvit-,  in  a  (treat  roe.^njrr  on 
the  roastini;.  rliny  mentioos  it  uruh-r  the  nanM-  of  minxum.  hut 
it  was  confuwd  with  cinnabar  and  the  red  arsenic  sulphide:  Dios- 
corides  mcntioas  its  pMpamtion  from  white  lead  or  load  carhooaMk 
On  heatinft  it  asMmMt  a  ioer  coloar,  but  then  turns  violet  and 
finally  MkL;  rt-eainiflg,  however,  its  original  colour  on  cooKng- 
On  ipniti..n.  It  I trses  oxygen  and  ff.rms  liiliarRe.  Co.itmercial  red 
U-ad  frtinirnily  contaminati-d  wnh  thi'.  oxide,  vihirh  niav.  how.-ser, 
t»e  removed  by  repeati-d  disr-twin  with  Um  I  .ini.iiiv  I;  <  imtnon 
adulterants  are  iron  oxidt-s,  powdered  barytcs  and  bnck  dust. 
Acids  doeompoM  it  imo  lead  dnakto  and  nwnomiib  aad  I 
may  or  mmr  MM  dtmolve  10  foem  a  ndtt  md  tad  nam.  \ 
be  regarded  as  Uad  onk»pl%mbolt,  PbtPbO*.  It  k  chicoy  used  aa  a 
pigment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  gktss. 

Lrad  chlmdr.  PbC'l,.  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  eotunnite. 
which  crv-talli/r-s  in  the  rhombic  system  .>r:il  is  f  .und  in  iSe  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanic  ciaicrs.   It  is  artihcially  obuuwd  tiy  adding 
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liule  tdubk  in  cold  water,  httjo  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^ 


"    to  a  tikiHliKeM, 


•o  in  the  Mrong  acid,  and 
on  cooSflf.  tJw  exccMof  «fli 
needle*.  It  m«lu  at  485*  and  eolidifie*  m 
horn-like  maw;  an  early  name  for  it  was  . 

trad.  A  tutic  chloride,  Pb(OH)CI.  was  introduced  in  1S49  by 
rii;invin  as  a  substitute  for  while  lead.  Powelcrcd  galonj  i\  iU%- 
(ulved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  (olution  allowed  to  cool  and  the 
depoeit  ol  impure  lead  chloride  washi'd  with  caM  water  to  remove 
irM  and  copfier.  The  midue  h  thm  diMolved  in  hot  water.  Uientd, 
and  the  dear  tolutioabajfawt  with  VCiytlua  milk  ofiimeioadjustcd 
th.it  it  take*  out  one-ten  of  tne  cftloRne  of  the  PbClr.  The  oxy- 
, chloride  come*  down  a<  an  amorphou*  white  pirripitatc.  Another 
oxyclUoride,  Pl>Cli  7PbO,  kinmn  ,11  "  Catwl  yr^l.^n,  »,t«  prrpeimJ 
by  VaiMjOcljn  by  (using  pure  oxiil'\  I'hO,  with  one  tt  nih  of  its  wiicht 
of  lal  anmoniac.  "  Turner'*  yrllc/w  "  <.r  "  )-.iu  nr  >t  II>»w  "  i»ano«n«  r 
artificially  prepared  oxychloride,  u^><^l  a  a  pt^mcnt.  Mondipitc  and 
matlockiie  are  miaerml  ogcycMoridc*. 

UadJtmtrU;  PkPi.  la  •  white  powtfir  flbudiwd  by  (irKlpitathic 
X  kad  lait  with  a  wbibic  6iioride:  it  U  MMMriaitiy  aoloble  in  water 
bat  readily  diaaolve*  in  hydrochloric  and  nitnc  acidiw  A  chloro- 
Buoride,  PbCIF,  \i  oblalncrl  by  .1  JJing  vxliii-n  fluoride  to  a  solution 
of  leail  rhli)fi;1c.    I.e.iil  I Tl^^:^^i,■,  I'Mir.,  .1  v>lii-i-  vjIhI.  and  lead 

lead 


ioitide^^bib^a^jdlow^^|Hl.  ^j^J^^^^^^i^^^^^ 


 ity. 

L$Qd  cvhoitatt,  PbCO*.  occur*  in  ntmc  *•  tTie  mineral  cerunlte 
(fX.).  It '»  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  aoiution  ol  lead  salt  to  an 
eaceea  o(  amraoniuni  carbonate,  at  an'almoit  insnluMe  white  pre- 
cipitate. Of  |riT.ilrr  practical  ini|><irTance  ia  a  basic  cart»iiatc. 
tub*tantially2rt>COi-l'b(Uli)i.  br^jdy  uscdata  white  ptgmcnt  under 
the  natne  of  **  wjute  lead."  Thii  pigment  h  of  great  antiquity; 
Theophrastua  calM  it  i'lidfuar,  and  prepared  it  by  acting  on  lead 
with  vinegar,  and  Pliny,  w*i«  called  It  crrmnj.  obtained  it  by  di»- 
«olvin|r  lead  in  vinegar  and  evapoeating  to  dryness,  it  thus  appear* 
that  white  lead  and  augar  of  load  were  undilTcrrntiatrd.  Gctier-gave 
the  preparation  in  a  correct  form,  and  T.  O.  Ucrgman  proved  its 
<o:;i(>(>=.itti>n.  This  pigment  is  manufactured  bv  several  method*. 
In  the  oM  Diiti  h  mrihtid,  piece*  of  »hect  lea'i  are  vu<p<  ndcil  in 
ttonrware  pots  so  a*  to  occupy  the  upper  two-thinit  of  ihc  vessels. 
A  l^llt  vuMgar  is  poured  into  each  pot:  they  are  then  covered  with 
plates  of.thcct  lead,  buried  in  horte-dung  or  spent  tanner's  bark, 
and  left  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  time.  By  the  acliun  of  the 
acetic  acid  and  .-itmoipheric  OKyRcn.  the  lead  i«  conwnnl  tiipcr- 
ficiatly  into  a  basic  acetate,  which  is  at  once  decomposeil  by  the 
carbon  dioxiik.  i»iih  (urm.iiiijn  nl  »»hitc  U-a<l  and  .icelic  a<"l.  whifh 
laiter  then  actsJr  noto.  After  a  month  or  so  the  plate*  arc  converted 
to  a  more  or  less  considerable  depth  int9cnms  01  white  lead.  These 
are  knocked  off,  ground  up  witii  «alcr,  freed  ftan  metai-twiticlet 
by  riutriation.  atid  the  paite  of  white  mk)  'm  allowed  to  set  and  dry 
in  small  conical  forms.  The  Ccnqaa  method  differs  from  the  Dutch 
auch  as  the  lead  is  suspended  in  a  larRe  chamber  bcatrtj  by 

 ary  means,  and  ihctr  i  t(x!'.id  lu  ihi'  Minul;.»neous  actiun  of 

vapour  of  aqueous  acetic  acid  and  of  carbon  dioxide.  Another  pro- 
ce«t  depends  upon  the  formation  of  lead  chloride fatygriniling  together 
litharge  with  salt  and  water,  and  then  treating  UM  alkaline  fluid 
with  carbon  dioiiIJc  until  it  is  neutral.  White  h>ad  is  an  earthy, 
amorphous  powder.  The  inferior  varieties  of  commercial  "  while 
lead  arc  produced  by  mixing  the  genuine  article  with  mnre  or  less 
of  finely  powdered  heavy  spar  or  (jtAa'.io.ully  rini  ut.iH.  (ZnO). 
Venetian  w  hite,  HamUtrg  white  and  Dutch  white  arc  mixtures  of  one 
part  of  while  IcM  win  I 
Ctivef 


(he  ninml  plkm  (e.O. 
It  amy  he  artiMlally 


OCCttTi  III  IHmN  I 

the  moM  «alaMI  «n  Of 
MpHvA  by  leadiic  sulphur  vapour  over  lend,  by  fudng  litharge 
wHlliaipBur,  or.  as  a  black  precipitate,  by  pasunK  suluhurelted 
hyonigen  into  a  wiltnirin  of  a  lead  salt.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
nitric  acid  with  the  rorm^ti  n  c  f  the  nitiatt i«l  Mi^hatt. Mtf  Also 
in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

iMd  tmlplMit,  PbSOi.  occurs  in  natiH*  as  the  aiineia^  angleliie 
i/f.t.\,  and  may  be  prepared  by  the  additicm  of  sulphurK  acid  to 
aolutiaas of  lead  salts,  a^.  a  uhitr  pre  ipi late  atinri'^t  in^il able  in  water 
(1  fn  Jt.7W),  Irw  soliihic  *t:ll  in  dilate  siilphiirir  id  (1  in  jA.^o.^) 
and  insoliilile  in  alcohol.  Ammonium  sulphide  bUrkcns  il.  and  it  is 
Sol  jMc  in  -r  tut  ion  of  ammoniam  acetate,  which  dislinjcuishcs  il  from 
barium  sulpliale.  Stroni(  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it.  forming  an 
add  salt.  Pb(HSO.),,  which  is  h>droIyv<I  by  ailding  water,  the 
■ormal  sulphate  being  precipitated;  hence  the  milkiness  exhibited 
by  aaipilM  ef  oil  of  vit  riol  on  dilut  ion. 

Imd  aAMIf,  Pb(NOt)t,  i*  obtained  by  disaoivine  the  metal  or  oxide 
In  aqueous  nitric  acid:  it  forms  while  crystals^  difficullly  soluble  in 
CdM  water,  readily  in  hot  ■»,\'<  r  ami  almost  insoluble  in  strork; 
nitric  acid.  It  wis  mcniioned  hy  Lihavi^i"..  who  njmr<l  il  latx 
plumh  dulcii.  Il  i-i  decompovcd  by  he.ii  into  mide,  nilrogen  peroxide 
and  oxygen:  and  is  used  for  the  maoufacturr  of  fusees  and  other 
ttias  rompounds.aHdalioie|BWBarin>iaoidaBlsjHihcdyring 
tlniO"dustnek.J^7ailn^  PbOW).)OH, 

0BeCfnMO. 


NOh  ce..  Iiave  bcca 


a  white  pfeapiutc  obmoed  jhr  aiiM  ■q<l—  ffepsphate  to  

accUte:  the  moA  pkMhale.  nHPOb  is  pmduccd  by  precipitatiM 
a  boiint  ■otelloa  «f  lead  mtnte  «fth  phosphoric  acid;  the  pyre- 
phaephate  and  mMa-nhoipliaie  are  dorflar  white  prcctelutca. 

.<~By  fusing  Ikhatse  «Ml  boron  tnomde.  ifaMa  ef  a 


composition  varying  with  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are  ob- 
tained; *f>ine  f»f  these  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  The 
borate,  Pb,HtO„  4Hj0.is  obtained  as  a  while  prciipltalc  by  a<ldiiw 
boras  to  a  lead  salt;  this  on  heating  with  strong  ammrtnia  grwH 
PhCyOt-HfO.  which,  in  turn,  when  boiled  with  a  solutioa  of  boirto 
acid.0ves  PbB«Di-4H,0. 

Ltii  tHUatfs  are  obtained  as  gUsie*  by  fuvng  litharge  with  silica;, 
they  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  manufacture  of  tw:  lead  glasses 
(set-  Class). 

Ltad  ckroniatf,  PbCrOi.  is  prfparc<l  indintrially  as  a  yellow 
pigment,  chrDinr  jell.iw,  by  pretipilalinc  su>;jr  i,\  1. .id  solutitin 
uith  potassium  bichromate.  The  beautiful  yellow  prixipitatc  is 
little  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  mMic  ia  canNiie  f*f^i 
The  vermilion-like  pigment  which  oecutw  ill  CWHUHr  at  *  cnrani* 
red  "  is  a  basic  cheumate,  PbiCtOi.  peepared  by  treating  tttnUSf 
precipitated  normal  chronate  with  a  peeppHy  adjusted  prepueilaa 
of  caustic  soda,  or  by  boiling  it  with  normal  (yeUow)  potas&ium 
chromaie. 

Uad  aetUk,  Pb^CtHAk^H^)  (called  "sugar"  of  lead,  on 
aceoiHtt  of  its  sistish  taate),  is  inanufne tared  by  dissoMng  masas- 
cot  ia  B9ucaus  acetic  acid.  It  forms  coiourlcss  transparent  crystals, 
soluble  in  one  and  a  half  paru  of  cold  water  and  in  eight  paru  ol 
alcohol,  which  on  exposure  to  ordinary  air  become  opaque  througk 
absorption  of  carbonic  arid,  which  forms  a  crust  of  iMivic  carbonate. 
An  aqueous  solution  readily  divH>Ues  k.id  oxido.  with  formalioa 
of  a  strongly  alkaline  solutmn  containing  basic  acetates  (Atttmm 
Plambi  or  oainnti).  When  carbon  dioxide  b  pSMcd  into  this  antu- 
tion  the  whole  of  the  added  oxide,  and  even  part  of  the  oxide  of  the 
n  iirnl  ak,  b  ymiaittMd  as  a  basic  carbonaie  chemically  sindbr. 
but  aoK       iwMm  «i  a  ripnaat,  IB  white  kad. 

AMtpb^^Him  atod  iiiih  wattm  cubvM*  Mi  iviai 
on  dutettS  b  tte  ndMfag  ftnt  leul  taka  ykU  BMflrtMe 

globules  of  metal  atid  a  yellow  orde  ring.  Solutions  of  lead 
salts  (colourless  in  the  absence  of  coloured  acids]  arc  characterized 
by  their  iKhaviour  to  li>  druchlorK  arid,  tulpburic  acid  and 
pola^<.ium  chromate.  Hul  the  nioit  ^!ell^ate  precipitant  for  lead 
is  salphurtltrcl  hydrogen,  which  pruilui  r  a  black  precipitate 
of  lead  sulphide,  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  less  so  in 
cpid  hydrochloric,  and  easily  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloiric 
aidd  with  fonaatioa  ol  the  characteristic  chloride.  The  atomic 
wirtglit,  determioed  by  G.  P.  Baxter  and  J.  H.  Wilson  (/.  ^aicr. 

(0-16).  ^ 
Pharmaethgy  <Mi  ThvapaOks. 
The  inctid  itscK  is  not  used  in  medicine.  The  chief  pharma- 
cofKxial  sails  are;  fi)  PUimbi  nidum  (lead  oxidi).  Ii:f  .irgc. 
Il  is  not  U'ycd  internally,  but  fiom  it  is  made  Emplaslrum  nimbi 
(diachylon  pl.r-irr),  wliiih  is  an  oleatc  of  lead  and  is  contained  in 
cmplastrum  hydrargcri,  croplasirum  plumbi  iodidi,  cmplasitum 
Tcsinae.  emplaslrum  saponis.  (i)  Plumbi  Acctat  (sugar  of  lead), 
dose  I  to  $  grains.  From  this  salt  are  made  t  he  (oUowiof  prepara- 
tions: (d)  PUula  PlnmU  cum  Opto,  the  strength  of  ue  opium 
in  it  bei^B  i  in  8,  doM  «  !•  4  Van^  Hi 
comfuilt,  cortitoim  hod  ■ccute,  < 
then  talii«  oae  pda  of  opimi  ia  mtk  liiMwimyf  ft)  0$f 
gHttrium  PhmM  AaMii;  (if)  Liquet  fhuM  JidnOilfj  FartMr, 
Goulard's  extract.  strrnRth  J4*{,  of  the  «.ubacetate;  this  again- 
has  a  «,uS-preparation,  the  Liquor  Plumbi  Subatetalis  Ditulis, 
catU' !  (;r(ul:ud's  water  or  Goulard's  lotion,  containiriK  i  )):irt  in 
80  of  the  strong  extract .  f< )  Glyccrmum  f'lumtii  .Sk.'i..-,  r.'ij/i5,  lium 
which  is  made  the  f,J'!j,i<''..'ut'.'  (liwrnni  riumtn  Sul acli^tn. 
(j)  Plumbi  Carhmni.  white  lead,  a  mixture  oi  ihc  carbonate 
and  the  hydrate,  a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble  in  water; 
it  ia  aol  M>d  iai»nmMyt  but  from  it  ii  made  Umptatitm  FlumU 
CodMHtbi  ttt^lrii  I  fat  »  parts  of  panfin  oiatwant.  (4) 
PlmmH  IcdUOum,  •  iNvqr  M|hi  ycOmv  papdcr  wt  Mad  ia> 
ternally.  IVtB  It  wn  muit  iA  Mm/lwrirMm  MmM  itiM, 
and  (fr)  (/i^Mi  MmM  i^m.  fte  tlM^  «f  Mck  k 

1  in  10. 

Applied  externally  lead  salts  have  practkd||r  BO  action  upon 
the  unbroken  skin,  but  applied  lo  sores,  ulcers  or  any  exposed 
mucous  membranes  ibey  coaRulale  the  albumen  in  ihc  liv>ues 
ihcuiaeiwea  aad  cqatraci  the  tmaU  vcneis.   Tbcy  are  veiy 

'  ofibv 
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iutwcelate  is  powfrtully  caustic  and  is  r.ircly  u«d  undilutH 
Lead  salts  are  applicJ  .u  lotions  in  con^l.t.'.'iis  where  a  nJuti^i 
astringent  cflctt  is,  duircti,  as  in  weeping  ccMma,  in  many 
varieties  of  chronic  ulceration;  and  as  an  injection  for  various 
inflammatory  discharges  from  the  vagina,  ear  and  urethra,  (he 
Liquor  Plurobi  Subacctatis  Dilutum  being  the  one  employed. 
Ilic  acjfatiw  cflti^  «(  jwdtoUwi ^^||wiiM»Jt  well  jjwwn. 

_  ft  wmthn  of  dryness;  tbe  dikite  adatiM 
of  tint  ta!b«(Ct^e  forms  an  effective  garRle  in  toonlUtts.  Tne 

chief  use  of  the  prcfi  ir  \  r. .  of  lead,  hov,.: ,  i.  r,  ii  as  an  astringent 
in  acute  diarrhoea,  f-irin-uUriy  if  ukcrAtiuii  be  present,  when 
it  ia  vwfully  pivt-n  m  tuttibinition  «ith  opium  in  the  form  of 
the  Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio.  It  is  useful  in  haemorrhage  from 
a  gastric  uIllt  or  iu  haemorrhage  from  the  intcsune.  Lead  salts 
usually  produce  conuipalion,  and  lead  is  an  active  ecbolic. 
Lead  is  said  to  enter  the  bktod  as  an  albuminate  in  which  fonn 
it  is  depoatcd  in  the  timet.  As  a  rdle  the  aduble  talts  if  lakeii 
ia  sufficient  iiuMliiict  pindnct  KUtt  faimim,  ami  the  in- 
tabtbk  wk*  A— jc  pfcw Wini  TkeMfUmsof  aciit*paito»> 
ing  ftre  piln  «ad  dhMfmea,  owing  to  the  letting  up  of  n  aAlvt 
gastro-enteritis,  the  foeces  being  black  (due  to  the  formation 
of  a  sulphide  of  lead),  thirst,  cramps  in  the  legs  and  muKutar 
t»itcliiiig5,  v%iih  loriMir.  cc  lljp^c.  convulsions  and  coma.  The 
treatment  is  the  prompt  uso  o(  emetics,  or  the  stomach  should 
be  washed  out,  and  large  doses  of  soilium  or  magnesium  sulphate 
given  in  order  to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate.  SlimulanU, 
warmth  and  opium  may  be  requisei,  fat  am  >W— t*l  ehf  if 
plumbism  sec  LtAO  Fchsoninc. 

AuTHoairrES  — For  the  history  of  lead  «ce  W.  H.  PuUiier,  N«let 
f«r  a  Ilutotf  ef  Lead  (id&a);  B.  Neumann,  Dtt  Uttallt  (1904); 
A.  Roating,  Ceukuhie  4er  Mtlalle  (1901).  For  the  chemistry  sec 
M.  Roacoe  and  C.  Schoriemmer,  Treathe  »n  tnertanu  Cktmiilry, 
vol.  ii.  (itg?);  H.  MoiiMn.  TrtMStrktmie  mimtntU;  O.  Dammer. 
Handbuek  drr  aHortamiteiltm  Cfcnm*.  For  the  metallurgy  9«e  I.  Perry. 

'  0/ (London,  1870);  H.  F.  Collln«,       l/f/i.Uu'f  v 
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TM*  M<l>ilt»tty  t,  . 
ffLtad  aid  Sthf-r  (Lomlon,  l8()<y).  put  1 
The  Mrlnllu'cy  of  Uad  (6th  ed  ,  Nm  N'ork.  iQoi);  W.  R 
Lrad  Smrltinf  and  Rrfintmi  (HK''  ':  \  f. 

tUtltotfiU  (iQOlt);  M.  Ei«ficr,  Iht  UtiaUwiy^Arttnl^ftromtHUHr. 

Tki  mntMf  Janatr)^  hagua  ia  tttit  mmettv  rifjifde  the  mnatam 
nade  fn  tad  mrftlnt. 

LEADER,  BBRMMnf  VIUIAn  (1831-  ).  En^sh 
painter,  the  son  of  E.  Leader  Williams,  an  engineer,  received  his 

art  etlucation  first  at  the  Worcester  School  of  Design  and  later 
in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  bcg.an  to  exhibit  at  the 
Academy  in  1854.  w.is  elected  A.R.A.  in  iSS  ;  and  R.A.  in  iSgS, 
and  became  exceciiir.K!y  popular  as  a  painter  of  landscape. 
His  subjects  arc  attr.ictivc  and  skilfully  composed.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1^89,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  th?  I.cgion  of  }Ionour.  O.nc  of  his  pirturrs. 
"  The  Valley  of  the  L!ug»7,"  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art. 

S«-  Thf  r,'f  ni  WtH^tfB.  W.  Uaier,  iM.,  by  Ltwia  Lusk. 
Art  JautnaHi{ftt»{attia% 

UAOHUJJT&  •  raic  Buaenl  conisiing  of  bHK  lH4falpfeM»- 
ariieaate.PbiSO^(0(H)((OK)»  Ciyetaitliiei  iMwiijrthefanB 

\  (ftf.  s);  thar  \mm  a 
dcavage  (paraiDd  ts  P  ia  iig.  i>  aa  whkh  the 

lustre  is  stmogly  pearly:  they  are  usually  white 
and  transluient.  Tl;e  Inrilr.c-,  is  »•$  and  the 
sp  gr.6-76-6-44.  The  I  ry  si  a;i  j;;raphic  and  optical 
tharactcn  point  to  th-  t^isiMve  of  three  dis- 
tinct kiods  tA  laadhiUiic,  wbith  arc,  however, 
fcteatkalinaBlanal^ 
pearaaoe  and  naf  mma 
occur  intergr^w 
gMheru  the 
ttal:  (e) 

with  an  optic  axial  angle 
of  K>*;(*)  rhombohedral 
ffiR.    ?)   .Ttnl  opiic.iliy 
I;  (c)  orthorhembic  (hg.  1}  with  an  optic  aaiai  angle  of 


Fig.  I. 


from  Sardinia 
(L.  J.  S.) 
L.t  nark  shire,  Scotland,   5}  m. 


second  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  susannite.  TSm 
(.1(1  thai  iho  publiihid  analyses  of  k-adhillitc  vary  aofncwhat 
from  the  (ormuLi  given  above  suggests  that  these  three  kinds 
may  also  be  chemically  distinct. 

Leadhillite  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin,  ocrunring  with 
cerussite,  anglesite,  &c  ,  in  the  oxiditcd  portions  of  lead-bearing 
lodaK  ii  Imu  tha  teen  found  ia  wcatiicTcd  lead  left  by  the 
ffnwMMi  k  tea  iHch  faoiid  flMit  abwadHM^  in  tha  SuMaaa 
nSut  at  LeadUUl  in  Sootlaad  ^Mttoa  tks  VMS falttHtend 
waanmle).  Good  cryitak  tew  a!l»  ban  knuA  A  Hetf  dft  iti 
Cumberland  and  at  CraabyiB*' 
have  been  called  maxile. 

LEADHILLS.  a  viUa^e  of 
W.S  W.  of  Elvanfoot  station  on  the  Caledonian  Raitsv ay  Com- 
pany's main  line  from  Glasgow  to  the  south.  I'o])  :i voi  1  .^35 
It  is  the  highest  village  in  Scotland,  lying  ijoi  ft. above  sca-levci, 
near  the  tource  of  Glcngonner  Water,  an  affluent  of  the  Clyde- 
It  is  served  hy  a  fight  railway.  Lead  and  ailvcr  have  bcaik  , 
miaed  here  aid  at  Waalackheaa.  t|  m.  S^W.,  for  auay  «HitiMia» 
-«ecaidta|l»aaaie authorities ewaioEaBaai day*.  OoM«a» 
diaewered  {■  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  but  though  tt  is  aaid  tliea 
to  have  provided  employment  (or  joo  persons,  its  mining  has  long 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  village  is  neat  and  well  iHjilt,  and 
contains  a  mawnic  hall  and  library,  the  latter  founded  by  the 
miners  about  the  middle  of  the  i8ih  century.  Allan  Ramsay, 
the  poet,  and  William  SyrniiiKtijii  { i  ;6j-  i8ji),  one  of  the  earliest 
adaptors  of  the  steam  engine  to  ihc  purpose*  of  navigation,  were 
born  at  Lcadhill  ~ 

UAO  rOISONlNO.  or  PttWBiSM,  a  "  disease  of  occupations." 
which  blladf  the  came  flf  otvoic  dlKasc,  parncularly  of  tht 
nervous  aad  urinary  sysumv  The  wockitapftia  •< acted  an  \ 
principally  thoee  engaged  ia  potterfca  «hai»  ha^i^aBe  ia  «a«i; 
but  other  industries  in  which  health  is  simllarfy  affected  are  Me- 
making,  house-painting  and  glazing,  glass-making,  copper- 
w  orkini;.  coach  making,  plumbing  and  ^rasfiUjnf:,  pfinLnf;,  cutleiy, 
and  generally  those  occupations  in  which  lead  i;.  conct  rnttl. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  var^'  within  very 
v^ide  limits,  from  colic  and  constipation  up  to  total  bliniinCSS, 
paralysis,  convulsions  and  death.  They  are  LhtiS  teciibad  hg 
Dr  J.  T.  Arlidge  (Dutaics  oj  Ouupati«ns):r— 

The  fmiwn  findt  its  way  gradually  into  the  whole  man  of  the 
circulalinK  blood,  and  rxcrtt  it>  rfteet*  mainly  on  ihr  mrvoir* 
syiilcm,  (Kiralysing  ncrvr  force  arKl  with  it  muscular  fyjucr  Its 
vietimt  tK-rome  of  a  sallow-waxy  hue;  the  functions  o(  the  stomach 
anrt  HomtIo  art-  deraofcd,  appetite  faite  and  painful  caHr  «ilk 
tonxipation  supervenes.  The  loM  of  power  u  KneiBlIf  ehmm 
first  in  the  6ngen,  hands  arHf  wrists,  and  the  condition  known  aa* 
"  wrist-drop''  VK>n  follows,  rendering  the  virtim  nieleei  for  WcHt. 
The  psNy  will  extend  to  the  *hmdder»,  an<l  after  no  lonj  Itmr  to 
the  l<-gi  alio.  Oihir  fr^  ins  frc<)uently  involved  arc  the  I  iln'",  •.. 
ihc  li>5uc  of  which  Iwdimes  permjinently  damaged;  vifwlvt  ihr 
sight  is  weakened  or  es'cn  lost. 

Dt  M'Aidowie,  senioc  physician  to  the  North  Staffordshire 
Infirmary,  has  statad  that  "  in  tbe  pottery  trade  lead  ii  very 
slow  in  prodvdng  seitaits  effects  compared  with  certain  other 
industries."  In  Ms  ei^cnOKe  the  average  period  of  frorking  in 
lead  hefora  leiiaw  Maaa  gimifeil  ihenMlwaa  i»  <4  yeas  far 
feniaicaaad>»|ycanforiinleft  Hiil  laaaa  laHMdililahB  »irH— 
to  the  worst  forms  of  plumbism  after  a  few  months'  or  even  wecht' 
exposure  to  the  danger.  Young  persons  arc  more  readily  affected  ' 
than  those  of  mature  age,  and  ui  rnm  more  than  rr.m  In 
addition,  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  personal  susceptibility, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  Some  persons  "  work  in 
the  lead  "  for  twenty,  forty  or  fifty  years  without  the  slightest  ■ 
ill  efleda;  others  have  attacks  whenever  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  it.  Possibly  the  diffcf«*c«  is  dot  to  the  gaMMtl  elate 
of  health;  rabuat  fMaaiia  neriet  the  jMlteii  eaweiiimy,  tikaae 
with  hHHHWlelllJ  blood  and  feeble  constitotian  tta  MMMKd 
by  It.  Lead  enlcfs  Ibe  body  chiefly  through  the  noie  arid  nteiK 
being  inspired  in  the  form  of  dust  or  swallowed  with 
with  unwashed  hands.  It  is  very  apt  to  get  under  the 
and  is  (Kinnibly  absorbed  in  thi-.  way  through  the  skin.  Personal 
care  and  cleanliness  arc  therefore  of  the  greatest  iaaporlaace. 

A  fadOTT  MMi  «f  ffHt  wrfm»  te  lb*  r 
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(n*  TlMtf,  atk  Ottober  1890. 
The  Boom  Office  In  England  Im  from  time  to  time  made 

jpedal  rules  for  workshops  and  workpeople,  with  the  object  of 
iBimmizin);  or  pn.'vcnting  the  occurrence  of  lead-pobooing; 
and  in  iSgj  noiitkution  of  case*  was  made  compulsory.  The 
health  of  »-orkf)et.p!e  in  the  Potteries  W34  the  subject  of  a  special 
inquiry  by  a  »cii-ntific  coniciutte  in  iRi;?,  The  committee 
stated  that  "  the  general  truth  llut  the  potteries  occupation 
is  one  frtugbt  with  injury  to  health  and  life  is  beyond  dispute, " 
and  that  "  the  iU  effects  of  the  trade  tte  referable  to  two  chief 
causes — naoKly,  dust  and  the  poison  of  lead."  Of  these  the 
inlnlation  at  day  aod  fliat  dutt  mat  the  nen  inpaitaiit.  It 
kd  lo  ltt»acfcitit>  palmflCBrrtabtrcalaak  tod  paenmooi^  wMch 
tlw  moa^  prevdeal  dinrden  amoog  pottcn,  and  retpiMi^fe 
for  70%  of  the  mortality.  That  from  lead  the  committee  did 
not  attemj't  to  i-:  titnatc,  l  A  :hty  fount!  that  plumbism  was  less 
prevalent  ihari  in  pa^t  linus,  and  expressed  the  opinion  "  that 
.1  larK'--  i>jrt  of  the  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  is  avoidable, 
although  It  niujt  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  arrangctrcnts 
or  rules,  with  regard  to  the  work  itself,  tan  eiitinly  <ib\iate 
the  tHects  of  the  poison  to  which  workers  are  exposed,  because 
dqwnds  upon  the  individual  and  the  obaervaace  of 
s  aad  dcanlinrss  "  They  recommended  the  adoption 
■lea  in  the  worluhopa.  with  the  objects  of 
J  panooa  frani  tho  Itad,  ^^ateimiring  the  evib 
of  doM,  Mm  of  pioBotta(  dMRlMM^  pfffforitriy  in  Ksaid  to 
meab.  Somaof tlm«  iinaoBiiitotkMMiw w  idniMifd  am!  iBpHcd 
wriih  good  results.  With  regard  to  tie  auggettfaa  that  **  only 
leadless  glazes  shotild  be  used  on  earthenware,"  they  did  not 
"  sre  any  immediate  prospect  of  such  gla^rcs  becoming  univenatly 
.-i[>]4i(able  to  pottery  manufacture,"  and  th<TcfoR  tttttsd  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  **  fritting  "  the  lead. 


ft  may  be  explained  that  lead  if 


ling  I 
uaed  in 


china  and  earthenware  to 


gj>re  the  extcroal  e'^re  which  rendna  the  oaturally  poroua  ware 
werfight  R-ith  "  uhitr  "  and  "  f«d  "  lead  aiC  OHOi  .thcJcad  u 
added  to  othTr  injirfiicnt^,  whirh  have  been  "fritted"  or  fuaed 

together  and  then  Rround  vrry-  fine  in  water,  making  a  thick  creamy 
liquid  into  uhtch  the  artirk^  are  dipprd.  After  dipping  the  glaze 
dries  quickly,  and  on  being  '"  lirtd  "  m  the  kiln  it  become*  (u*ed  by 
the  beat  into  the  familiar  glassy  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of 
ware  with  enamelled  colourj,  glare  i>  mixed  with  the  pigment  to 
form  a  flax,  and  such  colour*  arc  u*ed  either  moikt  or  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  powder.  "  Fritting  "  the  lead  means  mixing  it  with  the  other 
ing icdjenlf  of  the  kI  uc  liHon-hand  and  (using  f  hem  all  together  under 
greal  Imt  into  a  k;n  1  of  rou,;h  gUw,  which  i>  then  gruund  to  malte 
the  glaxe.  Treated  in  thi.  »av  the  lead  combines  with  the  other 
inicTcdienlj  and  become*  I'^t  s-i'mlsle.  and  therefore  less  dangeraut, 
than  when  added  afterwards  ia  ilic  raw  state.  The  committee  (1893) 
'  leaaoaalile  to  suimofe  that  the  fritting  of  lead  misfit 
ersaily  practicable,"  but  declared  that 


thought  it 


that  the  fritting  of  lead  mii 

  be  fMOd  universafly  practicable,"  but  declared  il 

tlmutb  fntting  "  no  doubt  diminishes  the  danger  of  lead-poiaooing," 
they^  could  not  regard  all  f  ritts  as  equally  innoctioua." 

tt  the  annual  i^tt  of  the  diief  inspector  of  factories  for 
1I97.  It  was  autcd  that  Ibere  hod  been  "  oaatarial  iaaptovwatnt 
in  dust  cofxBtkM  "  In  tho  potttag  indoMir,  kot  "of  kad* 
poiaoning  ttninrt—ilf  <y  lha  mm  anahidotbo  laM.  tte  — bor 
of  grave  caste  repoAcd,  «ad  potticutarly  case*  «f  bitndacw, 
having  omioouily  incteased  of  tate."  This  appeals  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  erroneous  inclusion  among  potting  processes 
of  "  litho-tran&fer  making,"  a  colour  industry  in  which  girls  .\rc 
employed.  .Vew  special  rules  were  imposed  in  prohibning 
the  employment  of  pennons  under  fifteen  in  the  dangerous 
processes,  ordering  a  monthly  t\j.mination  of  all  women  and 
youag  persons  working  in  lead  by  the  certifying  surgeon,  with 
er  to  suspend  those  showing  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
^  lor  tlie  more  effectual  removal  of  dust  and  the  better 
oafbwaawBt detntinm.  At thoaame  liaM  a  ademiflc  hiquiry 
was  otdKod  iato  the  pilctkiiai^  «(  diMiiac  kMl  !■ 
kUmb  Of  of  aofastitttting  fdwod  cwBpoartiiBr  tie  aw  <aitoBato. 
The  scientific  experts  reported  fai  tSgo.  recmnaiending  ih.it  the 
use  of  raw  lead  should  be  absohltely  probibfted.  and  npresMng 
the  opinion  that  the  greater  amount  of  cnrthk-nwirf  cuuM  be 
succ^idO^  glased  without  any  lead.   These  views  were  in 


tadoddealiilonaaitlM.  9r< 
abk  piocKM  bad  beta  BMde  in  dindniahnc  the  lUH  of  law  ImI 

and  towards  the  discovery  of  satisfactory  leadless  glaaes;  but 

it  b  a  long  step  from  individual  experiments  to  the  wholesale 
compu!M)ry  revolution  of  the  prtxi-sscs  of  manufacture  in  so 
large  and  varied  an  industry,  and  in  the  fate  of  foreign  com- 
petitors hampered  by  no  such  tcgulations.  The  matcri.iis  u>cd 
by  each  manufacturer  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  long  process 
of  experience,  and  tlicy  arc  such  as  to  suit  the  particular  goods 
be  supplies  for  his  particular  market.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  apply  a  tmiform  rule  without  jeopardizing  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  which  supports  a  population  of  350,000  ja 
the  Potteries  alone.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  manufactuiCH 
agiccd  to  five  vp  the  use  of  law  ka^  aad  10  friit  all  their  glaM 
hi  lbttm<,  lltte  Ddng  allowed  to  euMt  the  ^aace  of  pntccaii 
but  ibey  declined  to  M  bound  to  lay  fV*  'P*  COfltpositipn  «l 
glaze  for  the  reasons  indicated. 

In  1001  the  Home  OfTuc  bruuK-t  furuar.I  .i  new  ^et  of  sp^rial 
rule5.  Most  of  iheic  were  Iiaiiitd  !o  i'.rciiglluii  the  provisions 
for  securing  clcaiiliiUiS,  removing  dust,  ic  ,  and  were  aijceptcd 
with  a  few  modifications.  Hut  the  question  of  making  even 
more  strinj^cnt  rcgul.iiioni,  e\f  n  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
use  of  lead  glaze  illegal  altogether,  was  still  agitated,  and  in 
1906  the  Home  Ofiice  again  appointed  an  expert  committee  to 
reinvestigate  the  subject.  Thqr  reported  in  1910,  and  made 
various  recommendations  in  dtUul  for  strengthening  the 
ezisUnc  Kgulatioosi  but  while  eacowagiag  the  uae  oC  kedloa 
gian  to  cotabt  eortt  «l  coauaoa  ceraaiic  win^  tb^  poiatad 
out  that,  vhbout  the  oae  of  lead,  oertabt  otbcAaoita  could 
cither  aot  be  made  at  all  .or  ooly  at  a  coat  or  sacrifice 
of  quality  which  would  catait  the  bae  of  important  markets. 

la  190a  Dr  Collis  made  an  inqolry  into  the  incrcane  of  plumfaism 
in  connexion  with  the  *meltin||  of  metals,  and  he  consitlered  the 
increaac  in  the  case*  of  pouoning  reported  to  be  due  lo  the  third 
schedule  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  (l)  by  cau'^inp  the 
prevalence  of  pre.exi&tinF;  plumbism  to  come  to  light,  (3)  by  the 
tendencv  this  fostered  to  replace  men  suspected  of  lead  impregnation 
by  new  bands  amongst  whom  the  incidence  is  necesaarily  greater. 

LEADVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  of  Lake  county. 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the  highest  (mean  elevation  c.  10,1  jo 
ft.)  and  meat  celebrated  miniag  " caapo"  of  the  wodd.  fOp. 
(1900)  iMSSi  ^  *boa  3801  were  foictgw  beiBnuio  BlBWul 
75o«.  ftliairad  tartheDenwr*IUoChaad|,ifaeCigbada 
&  SootbeiB  aad  the  Coloiado  Ifidlaad  lalhnvs.  It  Hw  amid 
towering  mountains  on  a  terrace  of  the  western  Hank  of  the 
Mosquito  Range  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkaitsas  river, 
where  the  river  cuts  the  valley  between  the  Mosquito  and  the 
Saw.Ttch  (Saguache)  ranges.  Among  the  peaks  in  the  immediate 
environs  arc  M:  Ma>sivc  (14. 4^4  ft  ,  the  highest  in  the  slate) 
and  Elbert  Peak  (14.4J1  ft  )  There  is  a  United  States  fish 
hatchery  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  ^^a<iSlve  In  the  spring  of  iMo 
placer  gold  was  discovered  in  California  Gulch,  and  by  July 
1S60  Oro  City  had  piobahly  10.000  inhabitants.  In  five  years 
the  total  yield  was  mere  tmn  fs,ooo,ooo;  then  it  diminished, 
aadOmClty  shrank  l»«fnrbandred  iidiabitants.  This  settle- 
ment iiii  lh«  fMM  Miaiia  of  Loadville.  bififtfcbe 
output  air  ila  utuu  aw  aba 
'■  heavy  sands  "  and  great  boulders  that 
fields  had  been  moved  thoughtlessly  to  one  tide, 
were  from  enormous  b  ad  cailKmate  deposits  extremely  rich  ll 
silver.  The  discovery  of  tliesi-  de[><:].iis  was  made  on  the  hflb 
at  the  edge  ol  Le.iHville  The  lir^,t  building  was  erected  in  June 
1S77,  in  December  there  were  several  hundred  miners,  in 
January  the  town  was  organized  and  namTl  at  the  end  of  i'^:<) 
there  were,  it  is  said.  J5,ooo  inhabitants  Lcadvillc  was  already 
a  chartereid  dly,  with  the  usual  organieat ion  and  all  public 
fariMliM  i»  iMo  It  Wta  niOdied  by  ti>e  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
laMayi  baaity  yean  liXlrWlwii  me  of  the  most  tuibdent, 
pictuMoooad  la  aB  am  eWiwiKiieiy,  of  the  adaiag  chbp> 
oftheltat  Tho^alaeof  tbeeal»tlhaattyot»iaB»twyM 
$i4;.Su.i86,  Indttding  ooe-fif th  of  the  idvor  pro**** •« « 
third  of  the  had  consumption  of  tbe  oeaatnr.  Hi  il 
-  -  -  •  ^aftlalBdliadMf 
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and  the  repeal  of  the  Slicrman  Law  In  threatened  Lcad- 
villc's  fu'.urc.  But  the  source  of  the  go!-!  of  the  old  placers  was 
found  in  1S9J.  From  that  year  to  iSt/'^  ihc  gold  product  rose 
from  t2(>l,(x}2  to  $i,iSj,jjj.    Frum  i3;(^  to  1900  the  camp 

yielded  1250,000,000  (as  compared  with  148,000,000  of  gold 
andf  aOvcr  la  ttn  yctis  fnmi  Ibe  Comstock,  Nevkdft,  lode,  and 
9tofiPOfi»  and  »*Sfio»  loot  of  Usad,  io  louftMa  ytan,  from 
theBnM«.lfe«Mi,Bitt^  MmiMtlieiKodiicUoaofsiiic 
was  unlmporuat,  but  in  1906  iM  man  »al«alile  Una  thtt  o( 
silver  and  gold  combined.  TWs  tacveued  ootput  b  •  icndt  of 
the  establishment  of  concentrating  mills,  m  which  the  «nc 
content  is  raised  from  18  or  jo%  in  the  raw  ores  to  JS  or  45% 
in  the  tonctntr.iiii.  In  1004,  per  ton  ol  Lake  county  ore,  linc 
was  value  1  ut  S^)  95,  silver  at  S4  i6,  lead  at  $3.85,  gold  at  $1.77 
and  copiKT  at  $.fi(>.  The  copi>cr  mined  at  LcadviUe  amounted 
to  about  one-third  the  total  niiaed  in  the  state  io  1906.  Iron 
tad  manganese  have  been  produced  here,  and  in  1906  Leadvillc 
was  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  known  to  have  produced 
bismuih.  There  wctc  two  famous  labour  Strike*  in  the 
•*>  dj^B^nd  "  in  tin  *^  The  latter  atttactc4  Bfttkiud 

•MMttton;  b  tkWB  the  tgtb  ol  June  1896  to  tfct  91k  «l 
Iftuch  ttp*  tlM  ibIaci%  being  pocUcaUy  gtanyi  mitj 
declared  the  Mttke  off.  Tim  luut  Mm  a  riot  en  tho  tnt  01 
September  1896  and  militfat  gnardod  the  mines  (or  months 
afterwards.  In  January  1897  the  mines  on  Carbottate  HiJl 
were  flooded  after  the  rcniL>\:il  of  their  pump^.  This  strike 
closed  many  mines,  \»!uLh  were  not  opened  (or  several  years. 
I-cadville  stotL',  are  i,  v.  r  on  the  exchange,  and  "  totaUom  " 
and  "  promotion  "  have  been  almost  unknown. 

nu'  ores  <i(  L<.it!\  ille  District  occur  in  .1  b'u'j  limeitooe  (or> 
mation  overlaid  tiy  porphyry,  and  arc  in  the  form  o(  heavy  sulphides, 
cnataining  copprr,  cold,  silver,  lead  and  cine;  oxides  containing 
iraa,  mangancae  and  •OHilt  amiuata ol  silver  and  lead;  and  nliceoui 
oic^  oMiuiwm  mw)h  silwtr  moA  •  link  lead  and  gold.  The  best 
grade  e(  we*  rimaUy  comisM  cf  •  nixture  o(  Mlphidci,  with  wane 
fkative  gold.  Nowhrte  have  more  »-ondcr<ul  atlvancc*  in  mininR 
been  apparent — in  the  &iie  and  ehararter  of  furnace*  and  pumpi; 
the  dcv^lopinent  of  local  smelter  supplier;  the  fail  in  the  co«t  of 
coal,  of  expli»i«-»  an<l  other  mine  (upplics;  the  development  of 
railway*  and  duninutiun  of  frci|;hl  expenaes;  and  Utc  general  im- 
~:  of  OOOnomk:  and  Kicnti&c  methods — than  at  Leadville 


t  tttob  TtetaMaie  of  output  more  than  doubled  from  1890  to 
1900,  «Ad  naay  MM  once  far  too  low  in  ^rade  for  working  now  j-lcld 
sure  pra6u.  'The  Leadville  sfnclters  in  1900  had  a  capacity  o( 
S5.000  tons  monthly ;  al>out  as  much  more  local  ore  being  treated  at 
Peti\-cr,  Pueb'.ii  aivl  .ithor  j.'.aies. 

See  S.  F.  L;mnion«,  Gfotogy  and  iiming  Ituhutry  ef  LtaitiUt, 
Cdotodo,  HMogRtph  United  States  fitiologlnil  9wr««y,-  vol.  la 
liSM).  and  with  J.  D.  lrvi««.  Tka  l>i»illina  MMrt  UaMUt, 

pnnicuiafiy  nc  tne  ohcumoii  m  ub  ongn  oi  ine  oiua  01  «m  ngton. 

LEAF  (O.  F-iig.  u'!/.  cf.  Dutch  .V-f /,  Gcr.  Lnuh,  Swcd.  /<./,  tic; 
ppkiibly  to  be  lefi  rrcil  lo  the  root  tci:ri  in  (ir.  Xir.uy,  to  peel, 
fUip),  the  name  given  in  |KjpuLir  lariRuagc  to  all  ilic  green 
O^andcd  organs  borne  upon  au  axis,  and  m  applictl  to  sinuiar 
fsbjects,  such  ;>5  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  a  hinged  ilap  of  a  lalilc,  the 
ol  a  book,  490.  Invealigation  has  slwwn  that  many  other 
PMU  «f  a  phat  wkUk  eaUtaaUy  appear  very  difleMnt  from 
ondiaary  leaves  wm,  ki  their  4Mmiial  yarticwlaw,  very  iimtlar 
to  Chem,  and  ore  im  fact  tMr  >i  eiyhilnifcni  cqtiivaiBDta.  Such 
aia  tbo. acato  a  Wbi'nad  tha  vadMM  puia  of  thn  iMrcr, 
aad  awuriot  that  tht  ttncMM  oolintiilr  tMBMd  a  iMf  b  the 
typkal  focn,  Uicm  othv  stiactaiM  were  designated  changed  or 
metamorpihoaed  leavca,  a  aoaunihat  misleading  interpretation. 
AU  stniaurea  norpbdoskaVy  eqtiivalcnt  with  the  leaf  are 
now  included  under  the  general  term  phyllomu  (leaf -structure). 

Leaves  are  peodoccd  as  lateral  outgrowth*  of  toe  Stem  in 
definite  succession  below  the  apex.  This  character,  conunon 
to  all  leaves,  (ii^iinguiiihcs  them  from  other  organs.  In  the 
higher  plants  we  can  easily  recognize  the  distinction  between 
stem  and  leaf.  Amongst  the  lower  plants,  however,  it  is  found 
Uwa-a  ^tintion  into  stwa  md  iini  in  l»i»BMiW»  bat  that 
thcK  k  a  MiMBia  inlfch  pMtnkn  «l  tha  AMMtn  «C  bMh-- 
HChiiafMtoa  ThelMMaalmyaadM  fnmlbe  oMttrpMUoo 
I  Uw^pbal*  aad  tlw  liMMa  al  ^  waf 


FiC  1.— Apex  nf  .1  •vhfiof  shoafaf 
origin  of  lnve<:  ^.  leaf  rmliment;!, 
nmmcot  of  an  axillary  bud. 


a  simple  ccllut.tr  papilla  (fig  i),  which  consists  of  a  development 
from  the  cortical  la)cri  covered  by  epidermis;  and  a>  growth 
proceeds,  the  libro- vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  arc  continued 
outwards,  and  hnolly  expand  and  terminate  in  the  leaf.  Th« 
incrcoM  in  length  of  the  leaf  by  growth  at  the  apex  is  usually 
of  a  limited  nature.  In  some  ferns,  however,  these  teems  lo  bo 
opiovisleBCiirMnfiBiMtanojailpovth,  alinianUM*  thii 
vawtlk  it  periodkngy  la*, 
teirupted.  It  not  unfrc- 
quendy  happens,  especially 
amongst  Monocotyledons, 
that  after  growth  at  the 
apex  liai  Cv-ased,  it  is  con- 
tinued at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  aud  in  thLi  way  the 
length  may  be  much  in- 
creased. Ataongst  Dica>' 
tylcdoiis  this  is  very  rare. 
In  all  cases  the  dimcnsioas 
of  (h*  kaf  are  caUiBHi  by 
lAawtfltfal  0iMrth  ^  iin ' 

jNttta. 

The  simplest  leaf  Is  fooal 
in  some  mosses,  whCRB  i( 
consists  of  a 

single    layer  of 
cells.  The  typical 
foliage    Icif    consists  of 
several  layers,  aad  auiougst 
vascular  plants  is  distin- 
guishable into  no  ootcr-bycr  (rindMnM)  aad  a 
tissue  (parmkfm^  wSnk  "  ----- 
through  it. 

The  epidtrmit  (fig.  3,  (s.  rt),  eompoeed  of  cetls  moR  or  less  1 
prei4i-<l,  ha»  utuallv  a  diHercnl  structure  and  aspect  OR  the  two 
^■uf.in  ^  of  the  leaf.  Tlic  ce!!:  ul  ih.-  1  ,  1  |i  rnii»  are  very  closely 
united  laterally  and  contain  no  ^itx-n  colouring  matter  (chloro|^ylI) 
eiecept  m  the  pair  of  cetls— guard-cells— whicJi  bound  the  ttomata. 
The  outer  waU,  especially  of  the  upper  epidermis,  has  a  touch  outer 
layer  or  catide  which 

renders  it  impervious  to         ^  ^  '  f 

w-ater.     The  epid<-rmi« 
is     rontin  .'iius  except 
where  stoniaia  or  «.paccs 
bounded  by  (pccialixcd  m- 
cells  communicate  with 
iarcrcellular   ifiaces  in 
the  interior  of  the  leaf."  . 
It  is  chiefly  on  the  cpi- 
dermis  o<  the  lower  sur- 
face   Chg-   a.  «)  that/*" 
stooata,  il,  are  pto- 
duoed,  attd  it  is  there  ^ 
alvi  that  hairs,  p.  usually 
'  I  t  ur.    The  lowrr  epf- 
dermis  is  often  of  a  Hull 
or  pole-green  colour,  s>lc 
ana    easily  detached. 

Se  inTiSSiiri^^  dkulartothaanilae*. 
Iwoimea  verr  hard  and       ^o  epidermis, 
dens*'.     M.iny   tr(>]Mral  ^  SfaW 
|  :  ki;v    in-K-nt   on    the  2,  jESm. 

^Z^  ^"^JS^^  Uyer.  of  p««.chy. 

rT^^^^'-^^S"'  layer,  of  parenehy. 

eonaccted  with  stomatn. 
Air-«pnce«  between  tbelaaatoHiiadH 


serve  for  storage  of  water  _  Airl-^L- 
and  are  known  »•  T'  a-JlSSS 

aqDcoiis  ttisue.   In  ^ 


nonry  parenehy  1 
ft,  EfuniUes  of  fibro-> 


ma. 

vascular  ti- 


afeMiit( 


teav^  whkh  (loot  upon 
the  surf.kce  ol  the  w,xter, 

as  thuie  of  the  wotcr-iilv,  th«  Upper  epidarmis  alone  possessc* 
stomata. 

The  ^orrnrilyMiarArlMf  ia4i»«riMBrllMaaBdaaed«lllfh 

the  epidermis  and  gurrtmndlnt  the  vesisls  jfif.  1,  pt.fQ.  Itialtaowa 
t^aufpkyU,  and  i>  (or nkcd  of  tww  distinct  secies  of  octk,  each  cob* 

taintng  the  greta  c hturophyll-granutes,  but  difTering  in  form  and 
arrangemini  '  the  cpidi-rmis  of  ih.-  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
ibe/e  are  oo&oc  two  layers  of  cells,  elongated  at  right  angles  to  tbo 


toe- or  two  layers  ol  cciis,  elongated  at  ngitt  angles  t 
it^^a^fl^aaCapflidaaciaMyaooaBliaMMraaM 
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99itf  HMul  tpttfcrflb'hf  flpftcn,  nccpt  vfietv  stovuiii  tupptn  to 

be  prrsent  (fig.  J,  m);  Ihcy  form  the  palisade  tinue.  On  tne  «>th« 
Btle  gf  the  leaf  the  celli  are  trrcguUr,  oftfn  liranchtd,  »tid  are 
arranged  more  or  le«  hnri/nrn,il!y  'fip  J.  ;'iV  lcj\Tnjt  >ir-tpacc* 
between  them,  /.  whith  communicjtc  »iih  «t>niut.->,  on  this  aecotint 
the  tiuue  has  rcceiv<rd  the  name  o(  tponcy.  In  leave*  having  a 
very  firm  texture,  m  thow  ai  CooifcrM  aadCWadtaaw.  tte  oelk  of 
the  parenchyma  immediately  beneath  the  euiawuili  an  vwy  nnch 
thtCKeocd  and  elongated  in  a  direction  parallci  to  the  turface  of  the 
leaf,  to  a*  to  be  fibrr-like.  These  conititute  a  hypodermal  la>-er, 
beneath  which  the  <hlorof)hvH  relU  of  (he  riarenchyma  are  denicly 
packed  togcthir,  .ir.il  .irc  clonKatcd  in  j  ilirctiion  vertical  to  the 
surface  ol  the  k-al,  furming  the  paUwdc  tiwue.  The  form  and 
artajwement  of  the  ccUi.  however,  depeod  much  as  the  nattire  of 
the  piMit,  and  it*  exposure  to  ligfat  and  ak.  ■Sotnetiwea  the  arranie- 
roeat  of  the  cell*  on  both  tide*  ol  flW  kilia  ■milar,  aatioctin  in 
teaves  which  have  their  edgea  prctMMo  to  the  (icy.  la  vcey  wr- 
Cttletit  pUiild  the  cetU  form  a  compact  mats,  anrl  thove  in  th*  centre 
are  often  colourless.  In  some  castas  thr  itlltiUr  tl•>^u^  is  dctiiicnt 
at  certain  point*,  giving  ri*e  to  distinct  huk-s  in  the  k-.if,  at  in  Mon 
strra  Adamsomn.  The  nbro-vatcular  system  in  the  Icnf  constitute' 
the  *»aMli'«a.  The  fibro-vaKutar  butidlea  trom  the  stem  bend  out 
tht  tmt,  and  are  there  anaqpti  ia  a  defciite  manner.  In 
Mi  Immt,  or  leave*  in  which  the  pareachyma  ia  removed, 
thi«  arrangement  is  well  seen.  In  acmic  leave*,  a*  in  the  barberry, 
I  'M  vcms  are  hardened,  producing  H>ines  with<Mit  any  parenchyma. 
I  ho  h.ifdetiini;  of  the  extremities  of  the  fibro-va»cular  (i*Mie  is  the 
c.ij'.c  of  the  '■pins'  margin  of  ni.in;.  kavLS,  <.u'rh  tfic  h"Ily.  of  the 
sharp-pomtrd  leave*  01  ma(i<U'r,  and  <•(  mucronate  leavi-s,  or  those 
kaviag  a  blunt  end  with  a  bard  profcction  in  the  centre. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  typical  foliage 
leaf  are  intimately  associated  with  the  part  played  by  the  leaf 
in  the  life  of  the  plant.  The  flat  surface  is  sprejd  to  allow  the 
maxiinum  amount  of  sunlight  to  fall  upon  it,. as  it  is  by  the 
absorption  of  energy  from  the  sun's  rays  by  mean*  of  the  chloro- 
phyll contained  in  the  ccUs  ol  tk*  leaf  that  the  btiilding  up 
of  pUat  food  is  reodcnd  poaiible;  this  process  is  known  as 
plMto-aytilhesia;  ibe  6ai  lUfe  is  the  combinAtion  of  carbon 
4hMt,-  ^ibtotbad  bam  tbt  air  ukM  ia  Uuomli  Ike 
•Muti  fitetto  Mnt  «db  of  tbo  M.  «Rk  m»m  vUdi 
b  brought  Into  (he  leaf  iqr  the  wood-vessels.  The  woed^voKk 
form  part  of  tbe  fibro-vascukr  bundles  or  veiiu  of  the  leaf 
and  are  continuous  throughout  the  lr.if-sij.lk  ami  b!crn  with 
the  root  by  whirh  water  is  absorbed  from  the  ^oll.  The 
palisade  Layers  of  the  mcsophyll  cotitain  the  larger  number  of 
cbloropbyll  grains  (or  corpuscles)  while  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  lower 
epjdennb  which  is  generally  much  richer  in  stomata.  The 
taken  up  by  the  root  from  the  soO  contaitts  nitro- 
•od  floipaal  lalts  which  coabine  with  the  first  pro- 
of nlwHifllmii  ■  catbohydnrtA— to  form  more 
Tir-|I«T»H  atoofea-ceaMiatat  food  iiiKiM  «i  *  pnuid 
aattur.  thcw  aic  thaa  dtitfOiiitfld  \t  mImv  itomM  «f  the 
vascular  bundles  (the  pUom)  through  the  leaf  to  the'sten  and 
so  throughout  the  plant  to  wherever  growth  or  development  fa 
going  on.  A  large  proportion  of  the  water  wl.ich  .•iM-cn<!s  to 
the  leaf  act*  merely  as  a  rarricr  for  the  other  r.iw  f.vxi  materials 
and  is  got  rid  of  frorrv  the  leaf  in  tin-  forri;  uf  ivatc-r  v.ipour  ihrough 
the  stomata— this  process  is  kno'.vn  as  traniptration.  Hence  the 
•eHoded  larlKa  ol  the  leaf  exposing  a  large  area  to  light  and 
jUr  it  mwmtMtXf  adapted  for  the  canyiaf  out  of  the  process  of 
•ad  transpiration.  The  aitaaBement  of  the 
_„  iMtb«alMiaadbnBchee(awM9Mft9.bcfaiw)i»Mich 
M to picvMrttte tipper biimiliadbff  lite iMWi^uid  dwdiape. 
«f  flw  leaf  serves  towards  the  Mune  end— the  dlyllilW  of 
leaves  on  a  branch  or  stem  Is  often  seen  to  fom  •  * 
each  leaf  fitting  into  the  sfure  I  ciwctn  nciRhtHX 
the  branch  on  which  they  .iru  Ixirne  without  uveibppta^ 

f  librntTKc'l  Ilmvis,  or  leaves  which  ai*  developed  under  water, 
dificT  in  structure  from  aerial  leaven.  They  ha%e  usually  no 
taltlllai  system,  but  consist  of  a  congL-rii-'S  of  crlls,  Nvbich 
>  become  ehjogatsd  and  oonpresscd  so  as  to  resemble 
They  have  a  byct  of  eompact  ceOi  oa  their  anrfacc,  but 
aa  lt«a  epidenaii,  aad  ae  iMMMta.  Tbidk  fatenul  structure 
ooaahtr  «f  cdK  diveiad  inatidi^rt  aad  Ametimes  leaving 
spacca  which  are  fiBed  talth  afr  far  dw  pMipeee  of  floativf  tbo 
leaf.  When  exposed  to  the  air  thaaeleavca  easily  ymt  with  iMr 

laaddqr.  Ia 


is  only  a  network  nf  (ilamcnt-like  cell*,  the  spaces  l>etween 
which  arc  not  fillnl  ui;h  parenchyma,  giving  a  skeleton  appear- 
ance to  the  leaf,  as  111  Ouxir^ndrii  fcnei!r^':s  (Latllrc  plmt). 

A  leaf,  whether  aerul  or  subrntrjttJ,  Kcncr.;Ily  con.^;.^;s  of  a 
flat  expanded  portion,  called  theM<ide,or  ^Msad.of  a  nanowar. 
portion  called  the  petioU  or  sl*}!k,  and  sometimes  of  a  pofdM 
at  tbe  base  of  the  |>cUole.  which  forms  •  slkttk  or  Mtliai 
(fiC  Si  ')•  ee  ■*  dcvwlo|ied  ia  lha  fbaa  «f  ootgrowtki^  caHid 
sttptkt  (iif.  a4,  j).  AM  thcae  poniaai  an  aot  always  pracaU 
The  tfwalMag  or  stipulary  ponloa  b  frequently  waotinf. 
When  a  leaf  ha*  a  distinct  stalk  it  a  paMate;  when  it  has  nant, 
it  is  tatiU,  and  if  in  tins  case  it  embraces  the  stem  it  b  said  to  be 
amplexifjul.  The  part  of  the  Ictf  r.cxt  the  fvctiole  or  tlic  .ixis 
is  the  bjsf,  while  the  opposite  cxtrtttiity  is  llic  i}p(x.  The  leaf 
is  usually  lUtiiTiol  .inJ  i  vi)ar.'!i.d  horizont.illy.  i  f  at  nglit  angles 
10  the  longitudinal  ajiis  of  the  &ttool,  so  that  the  upper  face  b 
directed  towards  tbe  heavens,  and  the  lower  towards  the  earth. 
In  some  cases  leaves,  as  in  Iris,  or  leaf -like  petioles,  aa  in  Auitnfiaa 
acadas  and  eucalypti,  have  their  plase  of  eapaaaiaa  fWlJML 
to  the  aab  of  the  shoot,  then  l»  IhCB  ao  diMiaeUMi  falo  aa  iipv 
and  a  lower  face,  but  thetatt  Mm  an  fcwtepad  aUtat  ar  Ita 
leaf  my  iaaa  a  cylindrical  <r  p^jfiuMt  tmm,  m  fai  ——lay' 
sntb—iin.  The  upper  angle  fonacd  %elweea  tke  fctf  aad  taa 
stem  b  called  its  axil,  it  is  there  that  leaf-buds  arc  normaUy 
developed.  The  leaf  is  sometimes  articulated  with  the  stem, 
and  wh<  n  it  f.;Il^  nfT  a  jcar  remains;  at  other  times  it  is  con- 
tintious  with  it,  aiui  then  decays,  while  still  attached  to  the  axis. 
In  their  early  state  all  leaves  are  continuous  with  the  ^•.<::^\.  ar.d 
it  b  only  in  their  after  growth  that  arlicuialions  axe  formed. 
When  leaves  f.tll  ofT  annually  they  are  called  de€id»oiu;  when 
they  remain  for  two  or  more  years  thqr  are  fertisttnt,  and  the 
pfawt  b  mrpmm.  The  lanuoar  porttatt  Of  a  leaf  b  occasiona4)r 
•Wirahlf  d  with  the petjole,  a*  in  the  onun»,  and  a  hhit  a>  tbnea 
niMl  taw—  tka  miail  or  lUpulary  peitba  aai  the  y 
The  amMcmtnt  of  the  fibcD-vaanhr  vatoa  la.lM 
nutitutcs  thie  vewtwm  or  atnaiha.  la  an  < 


COMtit 

of  the  elm.  there  Is  observed  a  la 
from  the  bi«'  tathc  apen  o(  the 
iU  it  gi«»  od 


central  vein  running  ........ 

hU  i*  tbe  mui,ih  '"'"•'*»■• 
\).  A  leaf  with 


ree  eeni 

(W.  t 


Fig.  y,  — Lr.if  of  Elm 
( Vim  tu )'  Ret  ic  u bled  vena- 
tion; prfiMry  veiiie  aolag 
totheaMigini  whiahHaar* 


l..>3ll'>jji(  U"r. 

•■ !  x'i,<<  ji> 

Flo.  4. — ^MuhicostateleafofCattOf^ 
oil  plant  (Rictnui  cvrnmonu).    It  b 

piltii.iti  Iv  1  Ii  ft.   ami   rxJ-ilMtt  seven 

I  1'..  ,  n-   t'li-  r;.ir^:i:i-     "f  lit-  i«'tlo1e  is 

in  .iriiil  a  little  abovetbc  baa^aod 

iirni  t  tbatadiMriMiMHnerpaicMr 

Ukc. 

a  single  midrib  1*  laid  to  be  nmttiiaU  and  the  vimation  i* 
described  as  pinnate  or  feather-veined.  In  some  ca«e»,  as  sycamore 
or  cuMioT  oti  [h]:.  4),  in  place  of  there  bdng  only  a  single  midrib  there 
arc  Kveral  large  veiiw  <f**j)  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  divtm  froas 
(he  point  where  the  blade  jains  the  petiole  or  sieia.  giving  on  latcial 
veina.  The  leaf  hi  this  case  b  mmltKosSaU  and  the  venation  nalwa*P 
The  primary  veins  give  off  secondary  veins,  and  the*e  in  their  turn 
live  off  tertiary  vein*,  and  to  on  until  a  compli  te  network  of  v.  ^s,  U 
IS  prtKluced.  and  those  veins  usually  projet.t  on  tbe  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  To  a  diMrilnHi'  H  of  veins  §uch  as  thi*  the  name  of  r«<»fl»- 
Aitaf  or  venatMNi  baa  been  applied.  In  th«  leaves  of  tome  pbnta 
ttwre  cabu  a  midrib  with  koe  veins  running  nearty  paimlkl  to  tt 
fiQas  the  base  ^  ^  ^Sm  ^  Maaofl^l— a»?  baa 
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BBralld  Ufwik  H  is  fan  palmt  (fig.  6),  or  with  «eiB*  coming  off 
from  it  throughout  its  whole  course,  and  runaing  parallel  to  uu:h 
oth'  T  in  4  ttraiijht  or  curved  direction  towards  ihr  margin  of  thclraf, 
M  in  pUnuin  and  banana,  la  th««e  catea  the  v«iat  are  Uten  united 
by  crow  wriMlrta,  wWck  d»  wt. !»««««,  lomaaaagvlw  utpntk. 

"  M  Iw  ptnlU-9iiKt4,  The  Ihwm  m  Moik^ 
rthk  Uih)  of  vctttlioa,  wUk  tctkubtcd 
I  amoapt  DtcMyladom,  Sane  pbatik 
which  in  mo«t  pointa  «l  their  itnic- 
turcare  nvotuxtitylcdonoaa,  yrt  Havt 
RSicuUted  vf nation;    as  in  Smilax 
and  Dieicorta,   In  vatcular  acoiylc- 
donou*  plants  there  is  frequently  a 
tendency  to  fork  exhibitea  by  the 
ibro-vaictilar  bundles  in  the  kef: 
whrn  this  is  the  ca*e  wc  have 
rk  ictnfJ  k-.ivcs.    Thi»  is  »rll  <w-cn 


■  Buny  tenia.   The  diitribvtiaa  of 

<ki  tgmm  of  veswb  hi  tta  iMf  ii 


FlO.  6.— Leaf  of  a  Fan  Palm 

(Ckamatropi),  fchowinj;  thr  win'! 
running  from  thr  Kim-  to  itn-  in  ir 
gin.  and  not  forming  jn  angular 
network. 


Fig.  S-— Stem  of  a  Grata 
(Pm)  with  leaf.  The  sheaths 
cndinz  in  a  process  /,  callid 
a  ligulc;  the  blade  of  the 
leaf./. 

■Wally  easily  traced,  but  in  the  case  ol  succulent  pUnti.  aa  Ilvyn, 
Mtm  MMMcrne  and  MiHAnwNhMMik  the  veins  ate  obscure, 
fb  taMpa  «       r«f  vessels  and  fibica  b  to 


 -  yrm 

mm  •  npd  f nuDcwork  for 

b  an  planU,  except  ... 
period  of  their  existence.  In  Oiiiaila  (Dodder)  (f  .t.),  homver , 
we  have  an  exception.  The  forms  assoraed  by  leavct  ntf  noeb, 
hoi  only  in  diflcrtnl  pl.inf;,  but  in  thi-  s-ni',e  plant.  It  is  only 
amongst  the  lower  cUsst^s  of  plants — Mos^s,  Ch.iravt.ie,  &:t. — 
that  all  the  leaves  on  a  plant  arc  wmilir.  As  wc  pass  up  tlic 
scale  of  plant  life  we  find  them  becoming  more  and  more  variable. 
The  structures  in  ordinary  language  designated  as  leaves  are 
COMtdtnd  to  par  exetUtncr,  and  thi-y  are  rn-qiiently  spoken  of 
mJWIiHIIww  I  In  relation  to  their  j:<r^lui.'.iun  uQ  the  stem  we 
that  vbcn  ttagr  ut  tmaU  ibey  ue  alwi^  produced 
mlm,  Md  M  Ihcy  inaraue  la  rin  tkdr  aunbcr 

  Am  frihlHT  fncm  fMn  the 

nUdi  develops  iato  •  Icaf-b  rfiaple«Bdndtvid(d;it 
lo,  but  in  progress  of  growth  becomes  segmented 
la  varkras  ways,  either  longitudinally  or  laterally,  or  in  both 
w.iy*.  By  longitudinal  segmentation  we  have  a  leaf  formed 
conMitinR  of  sheath,  stalk  and  blade;  or  one  or  oilier  of  these 
may  I  c  .ib^nt,  and  thus  stalked,  .^ci.silc,  sheathing,  &c.,  leaves 
•re  produced.  Lateral  segmentation  affects  the  lamina,  pro- 
dMing  IndentatWDS,  lobings  or  fissuring  of  iu  margins.  In 
tUs  way  two  maikad  focni  of  leaf  are  produced— (i)  SimpU 
lorn,  in  which  the  MpMHMioB,  however  deeply  it  exteads  Into 
Iki  Janlak  does  not  MpwM*  jmtiou  oi  Uw  laniwi  wUch 
iNoom  MOnArttd  vltli  tte  iriMb  or  padtf^  aad  (a)  Com- 
ftuMd  torn,  where  poctJoBS  of  Um  hiill  MO  MfMiiltil  m 
detached  UafUis,  whkfa  becaaie  ankalnted  wHk  tlie  nUrfb  «r 
pcliole.  In  both  simple  and  compound  leaves,  arcording  lo  the 
amount  of  segmentation  and  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
parrnrhyma  and  directiM  4(  dM«illiMMMdV  iMBdlH^  BUQr 
forms  arc  produced. 

Jspii/.V  !.r  .-.f..  —When  thr  ;-.irrn'hyina  is  'Irvclopcd  symmetrically 
on  i  .i  h  side  of  the  midrib  or  ualk,  tbc  leaf  is  tauai;  li  otbcrwiM . 

tvcaaad  preKM  wdhmlM  iMMibMlH  (fig.  i): 

if  there  are  sli(((it  projeetiofts  which  nc  more  or  less 
pointed,  the  Inf  It  ientatt  or. toothed;   when  the  projectiotts  lie 

regularly  over  each  othrr,  like  the  ti-fth  of  a  mw.  the  leaf  ii  irrrtUe 
(f'l!  j);  when  tbcy  are  rouni!i-H  the  leaf  i'  irtnntt.  If  ilir  I'.ivi  ions 
cticfHl  more  deeply  into  the  l.imin.T  th.in  the  mnntin.  the  leal  receives 
different  namcn  according  to  the  nature  of  the  •rgments;  thw,  when 
the  diviaoos  exttnd  about  half-way  down  (fig.  B),  it  Isefa/I:  wbaa  tho 


iasrra. 


If  thesediviik)aaUkepl«oeiaasimpSe/ta/ker-MAMiflesf  itbecooMa 

either  piniuUifid  (fig.  9),  when  the  tesmeols  extend  to  about  tb« 
middle,  or  (inn<UtfarliU,  when  the  divinion^  extend  nearly  to  the 
midrib.  Tbcbc  primary  divisions  may  be  again  subdiviac^  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  thus  a  fcuher-wtincd  leaf  will  become  bt- 

tbar  Mibdiviaioas  give  origin 


pimnatifid  ct  bipinnatipartila'.  Mill  flutlwr  Mibdiviaioas  1 
4p^ifi«M(i^  aad  MmMm  leave*.  ~ 


F10.9. 


Fic.  7. — Ovate  .iciitr  I1  af  i  f  Cariara  myrtifolia.  Besides  the  mid- 
rib there  arc  two  intra-marKinal  ribs  which  converge  to  the  apcau 
The  leaf  is  therefore  trieattate. 

Fic.  a.— Rundnate  leaf  of  Dandelion.  It  is  a  piaaatifid  leaf,  abb 
the  divisions  pointing  towards  the  petiole  aaa  •  tal)|>-ttbmidv 
apex. 

Kio.  g — Pinnatifid  leaf  of  Vclrriana  dioica. 
nltinK  place  in  a  ample  leal  witti  raliti.iu-  or  radiating  venation,  j;is  e 
origin  to  <«i«4,<lr/l  and  forttMfonns.  Tbc  name  palmaU  or  palmai\fid 
(fig.  4)  is  the  general  tma  IMiliwd  la  kavas  with  radiating  vtaation. 
in  which  there  are  semu  HMt  oalted  by  a  braad  expansion  01 
parenchyma,  tike  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  as  In  the  sycamore,  castor* 
oil  plant,  &c.  The  division*  of  leaves  with  radiating  venation  may 
extend  to  near  tfic  ba«e  o(  the  leaf,  and  the  name«  tnpattUt,  trifxirllte, 
guinque (Hit lilt.  &C.,  are  given  accotding  as  the  nartitioni  are  two, 
three,  five  or  more.  The  term  dittecled  is  applied  to  .leaves  whh 
ratfiating  venation,  having 
numerami  narrow  divisiocts,  as 
in  CereMDsi  disucitam. 

When  in  a  radiating  leaf  there 
are  three  prim.iry  partition*, 
ami  the  two  I.\irral  1<i|)r%  arc 
.T.riin  rSrft,  a«  in  (■■■llilwrc  (fig. 
I  I  t,  the  leaf  i*  calKH  ptdutt  or 
p€diUiMt  from  a  (anticd  riacm-t 


Fta.  tl.— Pedate  leaf  of  Stinking 
fleUrbore  (//dfetoraj/^x/K/iti).  Tlie 
venation  U  radiating.  It  is  a  paiia* 
ately-partite  lenf,  in  which  the  Utcial 

loKe*  are  rlM-ply  divided  When 
k-af  bancs  dow  n  it  resembles  thefoM 

U  a  btnL  and  hence  the  name. 

bUnce  to  ihc'daw  df  a  UnI.  la  alt  lim  tiwlnneta  ahvady  aVoded 
to  the  leaves  have  been  OBoaidered  as  flat  expansioni.  in  whkh  the 
ribs  or  veins  spread  otit  on  the  same  plane  with  the  «ialk.  I  n  MOW 
caws,  howcA-er,  the  vein*  spread  at  right  .ni^le*  (o  the  f.-iik,  form- 
inc  a  peltate  leaf  as  in  Indi.in  1  rc^-  ffii;  t.-) 

Tfic  form  of  the  leaf  show  a  v<tv'  grrst  variety  mnfiinj;  from  the 
narrow  lintar  fonn  with  jMrallel  sides,  as  in  unisx-*  or  ilu'  needle-like 
el  nintn  aad  firs  to  mc>rc  or  less  rounded  or  mbuular — drscrip* 
ttM  «in  to  foand  in  waria  wi^Moistiae  bqtaar-ra  ft» 
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,  I  aw  Bmtratcd  here  (hgt.  7.  13.  14.  15).  The  apn  alw 
I  cooadenbly,  bcim  roundcil,  or  oA^iur,  tharp  or  acailf  (Af.  7), 
poCcbed  (fit.  I O,  &c.  Similarly  the  shape  o(  the  Inic  may  \-3ry, 
Whtn  n  unJfO  lubes  are  fornx-iJ,  a>  in  (j<n{-vi<)let,  the  icii  i*  cvrdale 
Or  bcart-sJupcd ;  or  kidnr^'-Wupcd  or  rrnijorm  (lag  |6>,  •  ben  the  apex 
■  fouaded  as  in  grauad  ivy  When  the  lobe*  are  prahMiad  dova* 
ands  aad  are  acute,  the  leu  U  MftUote  (fic.  17);  whendwy  oracccd 
•t  l^ht  aralcs,  at  in  Rumtx  Acflosella.  (he  leaf  it  haitale  at  nalbert- 
thaped.  when  a  nmpl'-  leaf  \s  divided  at  the  l>aae  into  two  leaMike 
•ppendaces,  it  i*  called  auruuJale.  When  (he  development  of 
paren<:h)ma  it  wjch  that  it  more  than  hits  up  ibr  fp.M  1-.  Iiri»ii-n 
the  vein*,  the  margiaa  becooie  wavy,  cntf  or  unduiaud.  as  m  Kumex 
 "  '   iafajlaei.    By  ctillivation  the  celluUr  liwue  ii 

Slviag  riae  to  the  turUd  leave*  of  greens, 
.  c. 

itnd  icBvct  aiv  ihoee  in  whieb 
,  midfib  or  petiole,  and  the 
rated  aortiona  become  each  arti- 
culated with  it.  and  receive  the 

name  nl  Utif.tis.  The  mii|ril>,  i>r  (»-liolc,  h.it 
thus  the  appearance  of  a  branch  with 


Fir.  13,— t 

F^o.  13.— Peltateleavesof Indian Cre»  Ir.if  of  a  ■pccica 
{TropiifoliKii  majus).  Stnna. 
•tpmte  leaves  attached  to  it.  but  it  is  conudcrcd  properly  as  one 
leaf,  became  in  in  earliest  Mate  it  ariaca  ffooi  tlw  aaii  at  a  iia||e 
piece,  and  it*  wbtequent  divinona  ia  tka  Corn  of  ttaflau  are  all  In 
•aa  plane.  The  leaflet*  are  either  mhIi  iS)  or  hare  etalk*. 
etfUed  pelMuIn  dtg.  19}.  Compotttrf  hivii  ait  pinnate  (fig.  19)  or 
palmate  (Fig.  iR)  accoMing  to  the  arrangement  of  leaflet*.  When 
a  pinnate  leaf  ends  in  a  pair  of  ^nnac  it  \s  ftpiaUy  or  abruptly  ptnnaU 
(paripinnate) :  when  thetclsaMngie  terminal  leaflet  (fig.  19),  the  leaf 
b  Mtonoffjr  pimnalt  ({iMiarlpiaaatc);  when  the  IraArts  or  pinnae  are 
placca  alteraatcty  on  ettoer  Mda  of  the  aid  rib,  and  not  dircc  tly  opposite 
»  eadh  athe%  i>e  iial  la  ikimtlkif  pitmHnnd  wfcea  thaniaiiae  are 


FM.  14.         Fic  IS  Fig.  id,  Fia  17. 

FM>  i4.*^Mong  leaf  of  a  apccWt  of  Seana. 
1^  15,— iuiurginaie  leaf  of  a  speries  of  Seaaa.  The  leaf  in  Us 
vriatomewhat  ubovatc.  or  inversely  e|g<ah«ped,  aad  ittbaae 


Fio.  i6.-~Renifonii  leaf  of  Stptta  CUehama,  aMfgla  aeliate. 
FiC  1 7.— Sagittate  leaf  of  Convohnilua. 

tr;»rr!rd  into  the  -irrond  dcRrc^.  and  the  pinnae  of  a  compound 
f  arc  ihrnm'lvr'*  |>ir;n.iti'!',  c  ■  .niji-ju ii<l.  a  tiipinn.Hr  \v.ii  i»  funned 
The  pelioU  or  leaf-sulk  is  the  (wrt  which  unites  the  limb  or  blide 
of  the  leaf  to  the  stem.  It  is  absent  in  trtsUt  leave*,  and  this  ik  alto 
_  ^  frequently  the  catc  when  a  sheath  is  present,  at  in  grasses 
S)-  It  contiitaaf  ^hbro-%itscular  bundles  with  a 
vatyinf  aanuat  of  cellular  daMMb  When  the  vascular  bundle*  reach 
the  bate  of  the  lamina  they  separate  and  spread  out  in  various  ways, 
as  already  described  under  venation.  The  lower  (art  of  the  petiole 
is  often  •woileo  (fic.  »o.  p).  forming  the  pulnnus.  forroed  of  cellular 
tissue,  the  celU  of  whith  exhibit  the  [.hcnumcnon  of  irritability. 
In  iliMaaa  ptidiea  (fig.  30)  a  tcnsitivcncM  it  located  in  the  pulvinu.<> 

adb  apon  irriutiun  induces  a  daptaasioa  of  the  whole  Upinnate 
. a iimiUr  property  eaittoia^  ^^^M^l^wiwi^ 


pahMitiaisaraort.  lone,  aad  ia  ao  finn  aa  to  be  aaed  far  poles  or 

walking-stidu.  In  eeneraT  the  petiole  is  nsoaeor  les*  rooadad  In  it* 
form,  (he  upper  surface  being  flatieoed  or  grooved.  Sometimes  ir  it 
comprrsted  laterally,  as  in  the  aspen,  and  to  (his  peculiantv  the 
trentbliBgaf  ttw  leaves  of  this  tree  is  daa.  I  n  aquatic  planuihc  leaf- 
iiilili  Miiiil  II  ^diaieaded  sMi  ^  «i  ia^  ' 
aaMMllUitlllklMf.  At  other  tiaM  il  b 


tnatedi aail Is  cWnr  leafy,  as  in  the  on  pre 
(hg.  SI.      lsan>«nd  Dionaea,  or  pit 
likr,  as  in  Samctnta  (fii;   21).    In  --nw 
Auurilian  ar.u  Ms  jnd  m  f-itue  speci' >  »f 
Oxu/uand  Bufieurum,  the  |K-tiale  i*  tlati<  ncd 
in  a  vertical  dsretUao.  the  vasrular  bundles 
separating  laMasdhitcly  af(cr  (ittitting  the 
stciaaadrunninr  nearly  parallel  from  ttasc 
to  apes.   This  kind  of  petiole  (fig.  2t,  p) 
has  been  called  a  phyilodf.    In  these  plantt 
the  laminae  or  bl.uli  <.  i>(  i  he  leaves  are  pin- 
nate or  bipinnate,  and  aiv  p^pduoed  at  tlx 
!««*■•  t        A  J'^ 


Fio.  19.— ^ImpafWaaaia 

funcqually  pinnate)  leaf  of 
Kobinia.  There  are  nine  pair* 
of    thortly-»(alked  leaflets 

(fi<lliil.i.  pinnae),  .ind  an  odd 
Fig.  18  -  I'almalely  compound  o'te  .ii  ( lie  <  »i reiuii  \ .  At  (he 
le.if  of  ihe  Horv-rhe»tnul  (.l>-i-  b.isc  ii(  ihe  leaf  the  spiny 
(ului  Hippocnitanum).  iti[iiilev  .ue  n^n. 

cxtrcmilies  of  the  phyllodes  in  a  horijtuntal  direriion;  but  in 
many  instaaces  they  are  no(  developed,  and  the  phyllodc  actvcs 
the  purpose  of  a  leaf.  TlH-^e  phylUidM,  by  their  vertical  poai- 
tioaajM  their  peculiar  form,  give  a  remarkable  aspect  to  vegetation. 
On  the  tame  acacia  there  ocrtir  leaves  with  the  petiole  and  lamina 
perfeet ;  others  having  the  j-  r^r>le  slightly  cxpaiKkil  or  winRed.  and 
ihe  l.imina  imperfectly  dev>  !  ped;  and  <ilh<  r«  ni  uIlk  Ii  iliere  IS  no 

lamina,  and  the  pcttole  becomes  large  and  broad.  ,Socae  petiplea 
arc  long,  slender  and  scntilivo  ( 
by     meant  of 


i»y  meant  01 
^lUi.lka  pteK 
cflarfM;  aa  la  tlia 

n  a  s  t  u  riiums 
(Tropatelum), 
clematis  and 
others;  ar<l  in 
compound  leaves 
the  midrib  and 
seme  of  the  leaf- 
lets may  similarly 
be  trantformed 
into  tendrils,  asin 
I  he  pea  a  nd  vetch. 

The  leal  base 
is  ofton  d» 
vdoped  a*  a 
sktalk  (•oftao), 
which  embrares 
the  whole  or  jurt 
of  the  riniim(<  r- 
ence  of  the  stem 
(fig  S)-  This 
sheath 


PtQ.  ».—Biaacliaa<!tjamaftlia9ai*itive  plant 

(.Ifimoin  pudua),  showing  the  petiole  ia  ila  erect 
stale,  a.  .md  in  its  depreswl  state;  h',  d*0  the 

IcaAeu  doasdi  (.  aad  the  Isattsia  aapaadi^  d. 
_         lititifiBtfiai»i»jil^  palvhai^  ». 

uradvely  rartla  ilicot>ladBai.  t*ut  w  seen  !n  umbdiircroas  plMlM 
li  i'  much  Bwiacowinsoa  aaioinst  monocoiyledons.   In  sedf^  uc 


shcrtth  forms  a  complete  investment  r>r  the  stem,  whilst  in  ^^^^ 
grasses  it  is  split  on  one  side.  In  r',,-  liih  r  pl.iiils  iherc  ii 
alw  a  membranous  oulcrovth.  (he  /ifiii'.  at  right  ajigles  to  the 
mLilun  |>lane  of  the  leaf  froa  the  pcxnc  where  tba  mMll  |MIM 
ifiio  thr-  lamina,  there  being  no  petiole  (fig.  5.  /).  .  ,  ...  . 

In  le.ivet  in  which  no  sheatn  is  produced  we  not  faAaqacatW 
find  small  (iJurofiansiSli^MJai,  at  the faaae  of  the  petiole  (%a4«4i 
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Ukfkt  pmu4  bMH  ia  MMceoM  pimu  and  the  (unHy 

MMtihrrat  Ther  w  c— iw  in  dicotyledoiu  with  of)(M«iic 
le*v««.  Pbnti  havinc  stipules  are  calkd  ihpulalt:  tho«  ha\nnK 
gone  are  (Xid^xAilf-  Stipules  may  belarite  or  small,  cniitc  w  divi<)M(, 
deciduoui  or  persistent.  Ttwy  arr  not  usually  of  the  tame  form  as  the 
onJia,»ry  foliage  iea4-es  of  ih<-  plant,  from  which  theyMediltincuithed 
by  their  lateral  poMtioo  at  the  bate  a(  the  peCMa   la  the  panty 

<fic  *4)  the  tnie 
kavM  are  sallced 
and  crenate,  while 
the  tii|>ulf«  I  aro 
larKC  >ie«sile  and  pin- 
■aiitid.  ln^.alAyriu 
A  pk<ua  and  tome 
other  plants  the  true 
pinnate  leavM  are 
alxiriive,  the  petiole 
(^>rrns  a  tcmlril.  and 
I  he  stipules  alone  arc 
dcvdoixrd,  (x'rform- 
ing  toe  office  of 
Icav-e*.  When  sti- 
pulate leaves  are  op- 
posite to  each  other, 
at  the  vinic  height 
on  tlir  stem,  it  occa- 
sionally h.ippcnt 
that  the  Kipulcs  on 
the  two  fide*  unite 
wholly  or  partially, 
•o  a«  to  form  an  in- 
UrpelioUtry  or  inUT' 
Jeiiar  stipule,  as  in 
members  of  the 
In  the  ca*e  of  alicttiate  leaves,  the  Mipulc*  at 

 t  mdk  \mi  H  wmhaw         to  ih/t  pciiolt  awi  to  Mch 

oflm.tBUtofBra«iaAHli;«Mm«forMM«n>  stipirfe.  a*  m  the 
roae,  or  an  axXarj  stipule,  as  in  Heulluynia  t^tdala.    In  other 
«anc«(  the  Mipules  um'te  together  on  the  side  of  the  Mem 


F'c.  a  I. —Leaf  tt 
Orange  (Ciinu  A  unit- 
hum),  showing  a 
winged  leafy  petwlc 


Mtlw 


family  Rubiaceae. 


F»c,  Pitcher 
(MCMfsirai)  of  a  spectea 
of  Side-saddle  plant 
(Sarrattnim  fuTPurt»). 
The  pitcher  is  loni 
from  the  petiota^  t 
is  prolonged. 


fit.  tj.— Leaf  of  an  Acaeia  (Ataet'a 
tl<ff  ft»,//a).  showing  a  Ibttrtied 
leaf-like  petiole  p,  ami  •] 
wiih  straicht  vei 
naic  lamina. 


often  incrcawd  by 
«y  hiiriiciiltiir  il 
leaves 


the 


im|>ortant  part,  i  hey  begin 
lo  b*  formed  after  the  origin 
of  the  leaves,  but  grow  much 

more  rapidly  than  the  Irax'es. 
and  in  inis  w.iy  thoy  arrh  over 
the  young  Icavr*  anri  form 
protective  eh«m(KT«  wherein 
the  pans  of  the  leal  may  de- 
velop. In  the  An,  MipMlffe 
and  pondweeds  IMV  flU^  ^^^f 
large  and  «uiii»lctdy  «ll»r*''~ 
the  yoang  leaf-bad.  Tke 
poles  are  sometimes  so 
AS  to  be  »c.m-«ly  dulmuuiill- 
aUe  without  the  aid  of  a  li'n«, 
aad  m  fofaeious  as  to  he 
vidUeonly  m  the  very  young 
■tote  pf  the  hraf.  ThrA  m.i> 
hard  and  spiny  rh.ir- 
as  in  /toArnM  Pifuti- 
ic  (flK   \<i).  nr  m.iy  lie  fir 

as  in  SmtUj,  where  each 
is  repwuaitJ  bf  a 

At  the  base  of  the 

ta  of  a  compound  leaf, 
II   wipules    (,i>tp*<i)  are 
OcraMon.illy  pr«!ucf<l. 

\.ir>,ition»  in  l!»c  structure 
a  ltd  forms  <4  leaves  and  k'.d- 
Mailt*  are  produced 
J?^"^  by  the  increased 
deMlopment  of  cel- 
lalir  time,  by  the  abortion  or 
decent-ration  of  rwrt*.  by  the 
multipli'  Jliim  or  n-p^tiiion  of 
luri  s  jml  liy  .irlhf  *nin  When 
cellular  tl»^ue  in  ili  vcln|>«-<|  (n 
a  great  extent,  leaves  become 

aaaaaa  a  criap  ar  ntriM  ap- 
peannce  Such  rhanees  lake 
place  naturally,  hut  they  are 
gartlpner,  and  the  object  of 


culence  of 


the  art  o< 

r'(»-rations  is  to  incrr.ne  the  bulk  jnd  suc- 
ll  IS  in  this  way  that  cabbages  and  savov^ 
delicate  and  maritioos.    By  a  deficiency  m 
paicacbyma  and  aa  inrrense  ia  the  mechanical 


to  t&e  turn,  formiog;  a  lort  of 


stipule*  of  the  fdse  acacia  (JtalMi)  are  apiny.  To  ttt  lUH 
cause  is  due  the  spiny  m.irgin  of  the  holly-teaf.    When  two  Mtt 

at  the  base  of  »  leaf  .irr  t>roloni;rfI  Ijeyonrt  ihr  stem  and  unite  ffig.  j6), 
thr  Ir.d  i»  pfrfr^,.i:r,  the  '.ii  ill  .i|i|«Mrini;  -n  thri)iik;h  it.  .>4  in 

hupUufum  perjalialum  and  Chiora  perji^mta.  »hen  two  leaves  unite 
by  thair  haiea  they  haaanit  caiimie  (fig.  tj),  as  in  Ijmuera  CapH- 

Jtitmm,  aad  whaa  Inwaa     —  —    '  

wiflted  or  laafy  ap- 
pendage.  tkey  asa 
dfcumnl,  as  in 
thiMie*.  The  foe- 
nution  of  peltate 
leaves  has  been 
traced  to  the  anion 
of  the  lobes  of  a  ricft 
leaf.  In  the  Waf  of 
ihr  l'i(/nria  rrpo  the 
tr.iri^Jornution  may 
be  trarnd  during 
germinatioa.  The 
nrM  leaves  pnxiucrd 
by  the  young  plant 
are  11  near,  t  he  second 
are  s-igiiuir  and 
ha«.|.iii.  iIh:  third 
.irc  roundfd-cordatc 
.in<l  the  next  are 
orbicular.  The  cleft  _  , 
indicating  the  union 
of  the  lohfa  reawins  «-  StI- 
in  the  Uri^  leaves.  P"'*"*-  <><^f'^<« 
The  parts  of  the  leaf  ,iri-  frequently  transfornn-l  int  o  Ifndtils.  with  the 
view  of  rn.\t)lini;  ilu-  )>l.i(it»  to  t«ine  round  oiturs  lor  support.  In 
IjTjijiniri  ui  pl.lMl^  ((he  pra  irilvc)  the  pinnae  are  Ireqiiently  modified 
lo  form  irndnls,  asin  Laihynu  A ^haea,  in  which  the  Mipuics  perform 
the  functioa  of  tNalMWHb       ^—    —   '-  ^         ■~— '  


Fic. 
gonum,  wit 


with  pan  «  not. 


no.  n.— Connate  leavct  of 
a  MCica  of  HoneysMckla 
UmSum  <kprttU>»m).  Two 

kmmut  aalM  by  ibcir  faaii^ 
Il  In  a  tcadiO/  In 


TtO.  aft.— Perfoliate  leaf 
of  a  apeeies  of  HareVcar 
(Buplfurum  rttundifolium). 
The  two  lobes  at  inr  base 
of  the  leaf  are  united,  aa 
that  the  st.ilk  appear*  aa 
come  through  the  Ir.if. 
aru)  oiheri.  the  midrib  of  IhalHf  4 
are  t«o  Mipul.iry  lerHlnls. 

Thr  v  .i-j  yl.ir  liundlcs  and  rellulir  il*Mir  jcr  vnnn  t  ;ni<  v  vclopcd 
in  such  a  way  as  lo  form  a  circle.  «ith  a  hollow-  in  the  centre,  and  tnus 
^Iv*  ri*  to  what  are  called /jliifar  or  hollow  laa*Hh  M  ia  ( ~ 
and  to  »MtJt«  or  ptkhtri.  Pitchers  are 
formed  either  l>y  petioles  or  by  lamin.ie.  .ind 
they  are  composed  of  one  or  more  l<.ivrs. 
In  S>irracrnta  ifif  2j)  and  HdiamPhota  the 
[utthef  i»  ioiiiiN>Mi|  i)(  (he  j>rtiole  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  pitcher  plant.  SrtK-n'.ha,  the  pilihcr 
is  a  modificalion  of  the  Liniina.  the  petiole 
often  plays  (he  part  of  a  tendril,  while  the 
leaf  base  is  flat  and  leaf-like  (fig.  28) 

In  VttKHlario  Madder-Tike  sacs  are  formed 
by  n  nvi.1ifir.iiion  of  Ir.iflct*  on  ihr  sub- 
mervci  1<  i\  i  v 

In  ^imr  r,i«r<  the  U.ive<  .ire  rrduceil  to 
mere   sialri — t  i-.'.nphylln'y  l<-.i\e«:   they  are 
prtjduccd    ahomtinily    upon  undcrjtrourKl 
shoots,   la  paiaahe*  iUakran.  OreSaithe) 
and  in  ptaaM  niowlag  en  dirraying  vrfetaMe 
matter  (Mpr»f*yltt).  in  which  no  chloro- 
phyll it  fonara,  these  scales  are  the  only 
leaves  pwidticed.    In  Plnui  the  only  lea>es 
produced  on  the  main  srem  and  the  lateral    ,  v_  .  • 
shoots  are  srales.  the  sricuUr  leaves  of  the       ■'**^F*f5f  llj'^ 
tree  mwinc  f*«>a»  ajilMary  *bbts.  In  Cyen  aa***  iinmlmmh 
whom  of  Kaha  alternate  whb  l«i 
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leaves  somMimM  omin  a*  in  Brro^hO»m,  and  many  plants  of  ihe 
order  MIT  11  i-,,c  Thr  k-nf  of  \>nu»  1  fl>  -(rap  (£)i(iM(ini  i»i>li<  ipuia) 
srhm  cut  ofl  ami  pljcv<1  in  damp  muu,  wiih  a  p<an  o(  water  uiuj«r 
Bcath  af)d  a  brll-tUts  fur  a  covrr,  Has  produced  btidt  from  sihich 
foung  plants  were  obtained.  Some  species  of  saxifrag*  and  of 
finw  SMB  pnaMK  Iwds  on  dnir  f 

Imvm  oeeapy  vftriout  inSuaai  Ml  tite 
wd  kawi  leedvcd  differrnt  namet  Meoidhiff  to  tMr  rftuttion 

Thus  Imvcs  .-irising  from  the  crown  of  (he  root,  as  in 
the  primroic,  arc  called  radical;  those  on  the  stem  arc 
caidine;  on  flower  si.ill.<«.  /ioral  It-avcs  (sec  Fiowkr) 
The  first  ic.ivrs  developed  arc  known  as  seed  leaves  or  cttyltdons. 
The  .'irrani^iment  o(  tbttavca Mite aidaaad its 

n  r.UiexI  ph\Mi  l.ixis 

In  their  arr.ingcmcnt  lfa\'c»  follow  a  ilrfinlif  order.  The  poirxs 
on  the  stem  at  which  leaves  appear  arc  called  nodes:  ihr  purt 
«(  tlir  mtm  between  ttm  aodct  i*  (ht  tmkrmit.  When  two  leaves 
•MpraAKftf  at  the  aune  node,  one  V^cach  tide  of  Ihe  Mefi  or  am, 
and  at  the  now  lewd,  lltey  aie  rt^anfe  (fit-  29):  when  more  than 
I  they  aia  wifadwlli.  and  1  he  circle  of  k-avc*  is  1  hen 
railed  J  ttrlitJ  or  wAor/, 
When  leave*  are  opposite, 
each  sticcc»^vc  pair  may  be 
placed  at  ri^ ht  angles  to  the 
Bair  immcdidlcly  mrcediai. 
•  They  are  then  said  to  deaa- 
tMe.  following  thus  a  law  of 

allcrnniion  (ftR  *9).  The 
i^i  ::i  (K  <  iir»  in  the  vcrlicUIjic 
arr.inKciiunl,  the  leaves  of 
each  viliarl  rarely  licing  sul>rr- 
ptted  on  ihoae  of  the  whurl 
ncM  U.  but  uauaUy  allerna- 
liog  so  that  each  leaf  in  a 
whurl  uccupiOf  ihr  mkicc  l>e- 
t»pcn  two  leaves  uf  the  wlidrf 
new  111  it.  Thcrt'  .ire  mn- 
jiilcr.iMc  irrrgiilarilic»,  how- 
ever, in  this  rr&pcrt,  and  the 
•unibcr  of  laam  la  dMetvni 
KlMtb  i»  not  always  imironn. 
aa  my  be  •n.'n  in  LjinmiKkiii 

Fic.    30.  —  A  Mffsnt.   Wttn  a  sinele  leaf 
stem  wiih  alter-  i»  produced  at  a  mute,  and 
natc  leasts  Jr-  ihc  mxJcs  are  separated  to 
ranged  in  a  pen-  that  each  leaf  is  placed  01  a 
..»i.».^.7.  tasiichotis  or  different  lKi|M  an  the  Stem, 
or  in  what  is  called  quiacuncial  man-  the  Icawea  ai*  a<l»iiallr  (fty. 
a  deonsaate  man-  net.    The  sixth  30).  A  plane  passing  ihmuKh 
leaf  is  directly  the  point  of  invrtion  of  the 
pair  one  leaf  is  in  above  the  firsi,  leaf  in  the  node,  dividing 
Montand  theoihcr  and    rommemm  tht-  Kaf  into  •.imilar  halves. 

the  tccond  cycle.  i\  the  innlian  plane  uf  the 
The  fraction  of  leaf .  an<l  when  the  linvrt  are 
the  circumference  arranitcd  alternately  on  an 
«f  the  stem  e&-  aids  so  that  their  medun 
piTsaiag  the  di-  planes  roincidr  they  form  a 
vefganct  of  the  «lrai|:hl  row  or  orlhoiluhy. 
leaves  la  tWo>  OnirvTryaxistherearrusually 
filths.  iwoor  ini>reorthoi.lti  hu'*.  In 

hg.  31.  leaf  I  ariM-s  from  a 
aode  n,  leaf  2  is  separate*]  from  it  by  an  internoile  m,  and  is  placed 
tatherightarMl.wMIHtafjM'sitttateddiricthrabafvlsaf  I.  In 
lifaaaae^  thgii,  thcia  ai*  lw«  onbnMKhies,  and  the  aiianrimnt  is 
taMlvhadMnan.  When  thefourth  leaf  it dtrrnly  above  the  hrsi, 
the  anaafcaHM  is  irtUukoui.  The  same  arrangement  continues 
throuihout  the  branrh.  v.i  t  h.il  in  the  latter  c.t«e  the  ylh  leaf  i»  above 
the  ^tli,  the  toth  .i!ki\i-  the  7th,  al»/i  the  Jlh  atiove  the  Jnd,  the 
6ch  above  the  ud  and  50  on  The  »in-  of  (he  angle  between  the 
median  planes  of  two  conserutive  leaves  in  an  alternate  arnui|(einent 
is  their  imrgtmct.  and  it  i*  expressed  in  frartions  of  the  amtm- 
iwaan  atlhe  axis  which  is  twpfwscd  to  be  a  circle;  Inaavtlady* 
farawa  atnmi  branch  covered  with  leaves,  if  a  thread  h  pnmA 
Ifpm  one  to  the  other,  tiirninu  always  in  the  same  dirreiion.a  «piral 
Is  dc'M-ribed.  am!  a  Ctrl  nn  lui-v.N  r  uf  li  .n  1*  ami  of  <y>mjil(lc  turns 
acctir  before  nachin^  the  liaf  dimily  alvuve  thai  from  »hith  the 
enumeration  tonimenc(.-d.  If  this  .irranf;etnent  i*  expressetl  by  a 
fraftiffe.  the  numerator  of  which  indicates  the  number  of  turns,  and 
pw  daaaataaMf.tiie  namber  of  intemodes  te  llir  apiial  c>Tle.  the 
InctiM  wm  at  miad  to  lepreami  the  angle  of  diver  genu  of  the 
consecutive  leaves  OO  ike  axis.  Thus,  in  fig  37,  a.  f>.  the  cycle  con- 
sists of  hvc  leaves,  the  6th  leal  being  ptactrl  vertically  mer  the 
the  7th  over  the  Jnd  and  so  on;  while  the  number  of  ttirnj  U-toeen 
the  lit  and  6th  leaf  is  two;  htnce  this  arrange ment  is  indicated  fry 
the  fraction  |.  In  other  words,  the  di^taner  or  divergence  between 
the  first  and  second  loaf,  expressed  in  pans  of  a  circle, IS  (of  a  circle 
or  ite'xl « 144*.  In  H-  31.  s.    the  spiral  is  {,  «jr  Mt  tMra  and 


F>c.  a9.— A  stem 
with  oppotiie 
leaves.  The  jkiirs 
arc  blaccd  at  riuht 
aaflcs  altemaiety. 


In  the  lowest 

one  leaf  is  in 
front  and  the  01  her 

at  the  bock  ;  in  the 
»t-ff)nd  pair  the 
lca\'cs  arc  pUccd 

lataniy*  aaA  sa 


%f — Portion  of  a  branch  of  a  l  ime 
ii  li  I'lat  kavesarrangnl  in  a  diM  k  hous 
r.  i  r  in  two  rowst  o,  The  ln.ini  h  » ii h 
h  a\cs  numbered  in  iheir  onli  r.  n  U  iiig 
notle  and       '  ' 


SI  the  iaternodc;  t  is  a  niag> 
Matioa  af  the  faiaach,  ahoas 


two  leaves:  the  third  leaf  beinc  placed  vertically  over  the  first, 
and  i(ic  divcrjence  between  the  first  and  second  leaf  being  one-hall 
the  circumfen  nt  c  of  a  circle.  jto'Xl "  ite*.  Again,  in  a  Instil  ttinn 

arrangement  the  numbrria|tara~"  .---^  --•  " 

diwesvMKc  being  iM*. 

this  means  we  have  a  convenient  mode  of  1 
the  enact  poahion  of  the  leaves  upon  an  ( 
such  a  mode  of  expi 
re.tiiily  to  understand 
the  ril.irions  of  the 
liM  V  (^s,  T  ho  <!  1  \  CTKencea 
may  alw  be  n  preM-nied 
dianammaticaUy  on  a 
hoTMoirtal  prajcctian  «f 
the  vertical  ax!*,  as  in 
hg-  33-  Here  the  outer- 
most cirrte  represents  a 
section  of  that  portion 
of  the  axis  beanag  the 
taawat  kaf,  the  ismer- 
most  lOBieseMs  the 
highest.  The  broad 
dark  lines  represent  the 
leaves,  and  thev  are 
niimlicreiJ  .ictrinhnj*  to 
their  aee  and  [xj&iiion. 
It  will  oe  si-en  at  once 
that  the  leaves  are  ar- 
ranecd  in  ortbostichics 
mariicd  l.-V ,  and  that 
these  divide  iherircuin- 
fcrvncc  into  five  eijojl 
port  ion 5.  Hut  the 
iliMr^,t-nie  tx'twii  n  leaf 
I  and  leaf  t  is  etjual  lo 
iths  of  the  cMCumfer- 
ence.  and  the  mme 
is  the  case  lirtWTen  a 
am)  3,  ?  ..lul  4.  ftc.    The  divergence,  then,  is  |,  and  frpni  tfek 

»v  learn  that.  startinR  from  any  leaf  on  the  axis,  we  must  pSsa 
tWKC  round  the  stem  in  a  s^iiral  through  live  lrave>  1<  l.  ri'  n.icllillff 
one  directly  over  that  with  which  we  slaned.  The  line  »hK  h,  wind- 
injt  roiHMlMwis«ilteriathtl%h«or  lothelefi.  passes  through  the 
poinisaf  inaemDnof  dithataawnon  the  axi*  ia  termed  thefCMtic 
or  mtrtiint  spitat:  and  that  HnfiBof  each  leaf  tahkh  fe  la— ds 
the  direction  friim  which  the 
other  margin  facing  the 
•  hither  the  spical  paMO 
the  oROifec  side. 

In  cases  where  the  internodes 
are  very  short  and  the  leaves  are 
dosdy  applied  to  each  other,  as 
in  the  house-leek,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  gmrrolint  ipiral. 
Thii".,  in  fi^  34  ih«  rr  are  ihirtct  n 
leaves  which  art-  numliered  in 
their  order,  ami  five  turns  of  the 
spiral  fiurke«|  by  cinle)>  in  (he 
centre  (A^  indicating  the arranee- 
mcnt).  but  this  could  not  i>e 
delected  at  oiKe.  S»i  .ilv>  in  fir 
cones  (fig.  35)-  whu  h  arc  ti'in- 
{K»H'dof  •^■.irt-Nf>r  nt'wUi.*  (j  Umv<'x, 
the  n'  r.slin^  v['iral  r.iiMict 
determined  easily.  Uut  in  such 
cases  a  aeries  of  jursadsry  tpv^ 
or  ^srasdrMM  are  seen  running 
irtrP**'  with  each  other  both 
ripit  and  left,  which  to  a  certain  Fir,,  ji  — Part  of  a  branrh  of  a 
extent  conceal  the  genetic  )>piral.  Cherry  w  ith  m\  I.  avi  s  thi-  sixth 
The  spiral  is  not  always  con-  being  rj.iced  virtsi  illv  om  r  the 
throughout    the    whole  first,  aflei  two  turns  of  the  M>iral. 

The  aaale  of  TbU  is  cxpcesaed  by  two-Mihs. 
alter   either  o.  the  branch,  with  the  leam 


luhed    .  ,  

ing  the  poiiMs  of  tasiitlaa  of  the  kawtaaad 

their  spiral  arrangemeal,  «idch  beufCMd 
by  the  fraction  T  or  oil*  tWTB  M  IM  Iftm 

for  twt>  internodes. 


slant 

lenRth  of  an 
divergence  may 
abroMly  or  eradually, 
phyVotaiiis  thus  becor 


and  the  numberr<)  in  order;  b,  a  magnified 
imy^Kiswus  inu«  oesomes  very  reprrsrnl.ttiijn  of  the  branch, 
complicated.  Thi-.  change  reay  showing  the  ooiats  of  inicrtiao  of 


be  brought  abc>ii:  I  irrcst  of  the  IcavcsaaathdrlpMtl 
development,  by  increaM-d  de-  ment. 
velopment  of  ports  or  by  a  tor-  _ 
sionaf  theaxis.  The  former  are  exrtnplifted  in  many  CraiaiitaccM  aai 
aloe&  The  fattter  is  seen  wvn  in  the  screw-pine  (^a«^nM).  latha 
bod  of  the  srresr-pine  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  orthoMichiea 
with  Ihe  phyllotaxb  i  but  by  torsion  the  develoj-etl  leave-.  h«-con>e 
arranged  ii4  three  stronr  spiral  row*  ninninR  round  the  stem  I  In  < 
rauses  of  rhanfte  in  phyllutaxi^  are  al^j  well  exrm|>lif»ed  in  thi-  allrr*- 
lion  of  nn  opposite nr  vrrt  irillate  arr.i  r>^vnn-ni  ii>  .1  n  aliernatr,  a  nd  vice 
versa;  thus  the  cfltct  of  inlrrTupt»<»n  of  growth,  in  causing  alternate 
leave*  to  become  opposite  and  veriicillate,  can  be  diatineliy  shown  ia 
WWarftarfun  prntScwH.  The  pshahive  or  feneraiiag  iiplnd  aiay 
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dMi  liWkf  Htm  rivht  to  lclk-«r  fMl  left  to'  right.  It  aometimM 
MlMVaiii^ni  dirertion  tn ttW ftwitchg*  from  that  purMH-d  in  the 
■Mk  When  it  follows  (hp  name  rriur<4r  in  thr  Mrm  .in<)  liranchrt. 

hin  ihc  (lifniiuii  diriirH,  thiv  an  kftrrty 
dnmoui.  In  difToicnl  »p«.<ic»  of  the  umc  ginu*  the  phyllotau* 
frf<)u<  ntly  vanes. 

All  modi^aitont  of  leave*  (oHo«r  the  «>me  kw*  of  arranncment 
Mtfuelwve*— «  teci  which  icaliapoitaiKaMamtphalociral  point 
«f  view.  Ifl  dicMrhidonous  piaiits  the  6nl  %tmm  produced  (the 
cotyledons)  are  opposite.  Thrt  arranEcment  often  roniini«-«  during 
the  life  of  tl>e  punt,  but  at  other  limt-s  it  channi-s.  iwninx  inui 
laiMl  tpiral  fotwa.  Some  trftm    pbntsi  arc  diMinKuisht-d 

liv  ihrii  opjMiMte  Of  vcr- 
tKilljtr.  o(ber»  by  iht-u 
•licnwe,  leaves.  Labiate 
plant*  have  dKOMate 
Icavca,  while  Boragin- 
aceae  have  alternate 
leaves,  ami  Ttliaceae  u<«u- 
ally  have  distichous 
leaves;  Kubiaceae  have 
opposite  leave*.  Such 
airaascfiiciM*  as  |,  |.  ^ 
and  fx  "'v  common  in 
Dicotyledons.  The  first 
b(  these,  called  a  9111a- 
tmix,  is  met  Kith  in  the 
apple,  pear  and  cherry 
(ng  3*1.  the  lecood.  m 
th»  hay.  boOy.  Plaalap 
mtita.  the  llunl.  ia  llir 
cones  of  Putm  d/Aa  (ift 
and  the  fourth  in 
those  of  the  silver  fir 
In  raonocotylrdoaout 
plant*  thcrr  is  only  one  seed-leaf  or  cotyfadoa,  and  hence 
the  amoBrment  is  at  first  ahrrnaic;  and  it  tenerally  continue* 
•o  more  or  less,  rarely  beinj  verttrillKc  Such  arranitf uMllla M  \, 
I  and  I  are  common  nt  MoMcotylcdon*,  as  in  grasses,  acdlDk  MM 
lihe*.  1 1  ha*  boM  iowMi  M  gtMnI  thM.  whik  tw  nuidbrr  ftacmn 
in  iiie  phyllotMM «^  Dictt>hJoiM.  >  l>  canw—  to  i>a  m  Mono- 

ci>l  vl<'«l(ins  .    .  . 

In  (he  o(  prcvioii-lv  fnrmi-d  IHWM hlMMdaanifc  ThcsC 
leal-buds  conuin  the  riMlimrnt!.  o(  a  ilhlajt,  aad  cowriit  of  bavea 
coivrinf;  a  gWHWllg  aoiwt.  The  buds  of  trrestrf  temprraterlimati-s. 
whuh  lie  dnaM  oaring  tl>  wiMcr,  ate  p«x>lcctcd  by  scale  Irnves. 
TlMat  acaht  ar  prauctive  appcudagw  «f  tha  bud  consist  either  of 


Fig.  34. — Cycle  of  thirteen  leaves 
placed  cloHcly  !■  tii  her  mj  js  lo  lorni 
a  rotcttc  as  in  ^tmfxrvtvum.  A  is 
liw  vcf7  abort  axis  to  which  the 
have*  air  attached.  The  leaves  are 
numbered  in  their  unler,  from  Itrtow 
upwards.  The  circles  in  ihc  centre 
indicate  the  five  lorn*  of  iIm-  spiril. 
and  »how  the  inw  ri  n  m  nf  e.irh  of  1  he 
leaves.  The  divcrxi  nee  is  cxpn  >5k1 
by  ihc  fraction  ,*|tli» 
the  altered  laminar  or  of  the  enlirji  d  pctiolarj'  sheath,  or  of  <,lif>ul<-* 
as  in  the  fis  .iiul  m.iKnoli.i.  or  <il  one  or  two  ol  thcM*  jians  comliinril 
These  an  oficti  oi  a  coarse  nature,  acrving  a  temporary  piirpo!<r. 
••dUwafaUiocaawbeathvlMfi*  *  "  ~  t  »- - 
aawmd  with  a  miixm*  mMI 
chestnut,  or  by  a  lhi<  k  dowpy 
of  srarni  I  ltmale>  t  he  l>u<l*  ' 
are  thi  II  >inj  to  Ih'  it.iifii 

1  he  arraniiement  i>(  ihe  leave*  in  the  bud  i»  termed  trrnatuin  or 

CtJctluUioa.    In  considering  vernation  we  must  take  into  account 
4h  the  maawt  in  which  each  imiividual  leaf  is  folded  and  also  the 
i«ribcl«p«i»ia  ichusatoeacbodwr.  ThoKvafyia 


Fio  35 — CoTWoi  Pitfaalha 
with  the  scales  or  modified 
leaves  numbered  in  the  order 
of  thnr  arrangement  on  the 
axis  of  the  cone.  The  lines 
indirale  a  rcciilinear  series  nl 
srjh  s  and  two  lateral  secon<l- 
•Try  -;iir.iU.  one  turning  from 
hli  ti>  fij;ht,  the  other  from 
ri^hi  to  Itlt. 


r,  acTviag  a  temporary  pitrpoM-. 
wfwdcd.  Thrpaiefitqaemly 

nagaiintktwillow.  lafAiaM 


diffemt^pltata,  Imt  in  each  specie*  they  follow  a  nfular  bw.  Tha 
leavca  ia  the  bud  are  either  placed  simply  in  apposition,  as  in  tha 

mistletoe,  or  tbi  v  are  lolde<l  or  roUi-d  n\)  kingituoinally  or  Uleralty, 
giving  to  Jiliirent  kinds  of  vernation,  as  c1elineau-(i  in  figs.  36 
to  45.  where  the  foKSeil  ur  curved  lines  represent  Ihc  leaves,  the 
thickcsicd  pari  being  the  midrib.  Tlie  kal  taken  individually  is 
either  folded  htngitudinally  from  apex  to  base,  as  in  the  tulip-trcv, 
aad  eaUtd  McbaaM  or  Mpltetlt;  or  rolled  up  in  a  circular  maniier 
from  apea  to  fanae,  •*  in  fern*  (fig  36),  and  callerl  ctrcinatt ,  or  folded 
laterally,  toniupticate  (Rr  37).  .t^  in  oak;  or  it  !r.i^  wveral  (ohl« 
like  a  Ian.  piitntr  or  planni  3H),  js  in  vine  and  vvcairmre.  .iri  i  m 
leaves  »ilh  radiating  vernation,  where  the  ribs  mark  the  (nl.Hin^-^; 
or  It  IS  rolled  upon  itself,  convoluU  (fig.  39).  as  in  li.ui.m  <  m  l  .inncut : 
or  its  edges  ate  roUcd  inwards,  lasofair        40),  a>  m  viulct;  or 


Fio.  36. 


Fio.  )7. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  40. 

jfit  ■  ClfcVaata  iFirnatioM, 

37  —Transverse  section  of  a  cetiduplicate  leaf. 
3W  — Transverse  section  of  a  plitate  or  t>bit)|d  I 
V)  —Tr.!  lis  verse  section  of  a  convolute  leal. 
,(<!  —  I  i  irisvrrse  sfction  of  an  mvi/lute  leaf. 
41  -  r ran s verse  section  of  a  revolute  leal 

   i-.-,:'uti-  (fig.  41).  as  in  roscfnary.   The  different  ili\i-.kins 

oT  a  rut  leal  may  be  folded  or  roUcd  up  separately,  as  in  ferns, 
while  the antjf*  leaf  >nay  have  tntbCr  (br  same  or  a  diflercnt  kind  al 
wrnaiion  Tar  tcave*  nave  a  dclinlMf  tvlation  to  each  other  in  tht 
bull,  bring  cither  opposite,  ahernaic  or  vcn  icillat  e ;  and  thus  difTerent 
kinds  of  ventalioa  art  produced.  Sometime*  they  are  nearly  in  a 
circle  at  the  same  level,  rom.iining  flat  or  only  slightly  convex 
cMernally.  .mil  r>l.i(  nl      as  i,,  tuii<  h  i  .n  h  iiihi  r  liy  thrtr  fOjJf''  ''1"* 

(living  ti»e  to  raJtatf  vernation  Ai  other  times  they  are  at  diffcirnt 
evcis,  and  are  applied  over  each  other,  m>  as  to  be  aalnraM.  a*  i« 
lilK.  and  in  the  outer  acale*  of  •ycamore,  and  oecirfoaiWy  tiMr 
margin  of  one  leaf  overlaps  that  of  another,  while  it  in  its  ram  W 
ovtttMoed  by  a  third,  so  as  to  be  United,  tptral  or  (ontorlm.  \Mk* 
lca«a»an«|vbad  10  each  other  fa«t  10  iaoe.  ttHbout  bciaf  folded  0f 


Fio.  43,— Tiaaomsr  aection  of  a  bttd.  ia  ahek  lie  tmm  «M 

arranged  in  an  accaiabrat  manner. 

Flo  43-— 1  rankvane  aiction  of  a  bud,  in  which  thclca«ataia 
arranged  in  an  ettuitaot  auutur. 

Kit.  44. —Transverse  ■enioa  of  a  bud.  ihowiag  ttra  Icanea  toMad 
in  an  obvoiute  manner.  Eick  w  coadaplicatik  and  oaf  cnilMGee 

the  tU^:e  ol  the  olhcr.  , 

Fi'.  -IS  —  V'antvcTsc Mxti()aafabiidlaliDiiia|t«alwMnanMfrf 

in  a  sutH.[\uluic  nunacf. 

rolled  tojrothcr,  they  are  tppnuti.  When  the  Ifaves  are  more  com- 
pktcly  f»li|e<l  ihev  either  touch  al  their  cxiremilics  .md  are  afcuittfrfu/ 
or  opposite  (fig  42I.  or  are  futiled  in'.v.lrils  by  ihcir  rr.irt:in  and  become 
indublidSU;  or  .1  nuiduplii  .ite  h  af  i  i.\rr«.  another  similarly  folded, 
whicn  in  turn  covf  r^  a  thiril,  .t  ■!  thu«  the  vernation  is  ttpntaM 
(fi8  4.1).  as  in  privet;  or  <  omiin  hi  ate  leaves  are  placed  so  that  thj 
half  of  the  OBC  cowrs  ili<  hail  of  another,  and  thus  they  becoaM 
kaif  fvnilMiU  or  aMaTa/r  (fij?  44>.  a*  in  sage.  When  in  the  caae  of 
convoJuIr  leaves  one  leaf  is  rolled  up  within  the  other,  it  is  fP*^ 
9tl*te  ffig  45)  The  scales  of  a  bud  sometimes  exhibit  one  kind  of 
vernation  and  the  leaves  another.  The  «.ime  modes  of  arrangement 
occur  in  the  flower  buds 

Leaves,  after  performinK  their  functions  for  a  certain  time,  *"h^ 
and  die  In  doing  so  they  frequently  change  colour,  and  h*0Ce  VwB 
the  hcatuif^l  and  viuied  tint*  of  the  autumaal  loiia|c 
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leaves,  and  the  hisli?de^«^  a^ttdSM^Iui?iA^ 

ha<>  hcfn  submit Ictl. 

Lca\T*  »hiLh  arc  artiruUtcd  with  the  strm.  .i*  in  itic  w.ilniil  an  t 
horw<hcstf)ut,  f^ll  «nd  Idvc  a  »far,  »hili-  tlm'*-  vhich  .irr  run- 
tinuou«  with  it  wmain  attAcluil  for  wjnu-  umc  -ilt-  r  tlity  have  loit 
thcix  vitality.    Most  of  the  trees  ol  Great  Oritain  have  Jcciduoiu 

*  '-^  dvntion  not  extending  over  mmt  thu  a  icv  naMh^ 

)  of  wmrm  climates  the  tttum  oflM  n—n  far  two  or 


In  tropical  countries,  howcvier.  many  trees  Iom  thdr 

leaves  in  the  dry  teawn.  The  period  o(  dcfoliattoo  varies  in  differeat 

coiir;iric5  according  to  the  nature  of  their  cliniair.  Trees  which  are 
f.ill,  i  (■'.  irL^rt-i  n.  .is  (tlti'-i  anil  <  m  i;.;rr't'ii  mk.  arc  always  dcprivxd 
ol  a  certain  number  ot  loaves  at  intervals,  suthcMMit  bctiw  left,  how- 

mmt  tf  pmum  tkm  ■■■■  afvaranp  The  cause  «  tht  fall  of 
tmt  leaf  m  epM  chmatea  wi  to  bt  daSricncy  of  li^ht  a«d  beat  in 

winter,  whicn  causes  a  cessation  in  the  functtunt  ol  the  cells  of  the 
leaf.  The  f.ill  i»  dirrrtly  raiiicd  hy  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  tissue 
across  the  Immt  of  th«-  l<-af-!>t.nllc;  (hp  cells  of  thi<  la\er  <»ppar.-itc 
from  one  anotlu-r  ami  tht-  1.  .\f  remains  alLichetl  only  l.v  iIil-  hbm 
of  the  veins  until  it  becomes  hnallv  detached  by  ihe  wind  or  frost. 
Before  its  fall  the  leaf  has  become  dry  owuig  to  ioas  of  tvatcr  and  tb* 
itmowal  of  the  protoplasm  atid  food  sabatancM  to  the  stem  for  use 
•nt  «liaM:  the  red  and  yeltow  coleuring  matters  are  produns 
of  dMM^MMtian  of  the  cliloRi|>liytL  InoigMic  a*d  other  waatt 
nutters  are  stoml  in  the  leaf^iiawaMi  tkMiBtiMof  by  the  plant. 
The  Iraf  -^ar  h  protected  by  ft  OOlVy  Clnil|t  fMlMrication)  in  the 
walU  oi  the  exfioscJ  cells.  (A.  B.  R  J 

LEAF-IMSECT,  the  name  given  to  orthopterous  inserts  of  (he 
family  riia.'^inidac,  referred  to  the  single  genus  Ph\ltiutn  and 
ch-iratteriicd  by  the  [ircbericc  of  lateral  laminae  upon  the  legs 
and  abciotiieri,  \vhi<h.  in  .i^vxiation  with  an  abundance  of 
green  coluuring-niattrr,  impart  a  broad  and  leaf-like  appearance 
to  the  whole  insect.  In  the  female  this  deceptive  resemblance 
ii  mhifH  fagr  tiia  large  size  and  foliaceous  form  of  the  fitmt 
lat  rest  edge  to  edge  on  the  abdomen,  forcibly 
i  k  tMr  Hntiwi  the  Bidrib  u4  CMCM  Of  u  MiMiMfy 


tby  mm  Wfti^ 

and  not  leaf-like.  The  freshly  hatched  younR  are  reddish  in 
colour;  but  turn  grvrn  after  feeding  for  a  short  lime  upon  leaves. 
Before  death  .1  spu  i  imcn  has  been  ohsorvi  d  to  pa&s  ihrouRh  ibe 
various  hues  of  a  licraying  leaf,  and  the  spectrum  of  the  green 
col  r  i  i;  matter  il  ic,  n  it  differ  from  that  of  the  chlorophyll 
of  living  leaves.  Since  leaf  iiiiecis  arc  purdy  vegetable  feeders 
and  not  predaccous  like  mantids,  a  is  probable  that  their  re- 
to  leaves  is  solely  for  purpoaet  of  concealment  from 
Their  egg  capsules  arc  similarly  protected  by  their  like- 
Mil  in  warim  Medi.  Uaf-iniecta  nnge  fiom  India  to  the 
m  tkc  oM  'tida^  aad  id  th*  Fiji  alk^'lhe 

(11 1 

ISAOUB.  I  (Through  Fr.  Ittm,  Ital  l»(a,  fiom  Lai  hgort, 
to  hind),  an  agfeerr.cni  ctitered  into  by  two  or  more  (tarlica  for 
mutual  protection  or  joint  attack,  or  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
common  object,  also  the  b<ir|y  thus  joined  or  "  lcaguc<l  "  to- 
gether. The  name  has  been  given  to  numerous  ronfc«lcratioiiii, 
such  as  the  Achaean  League  (7s.),  the  confederation  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Achaia,  and  especially  to  the  various  holy 
leagues  Uigua  saiKles),  of  which  the  better  known  arc  those 
iotnn4  by  Pope  Julius  II.  again&t  Venice  in  1508,  often  known 
■liha  Lttguc  of  Cambrai,  and  against  France  in  isii.  "The 
I,"  Fitnch  hiMocy.  i»  UwiolllwClMiMUcahcadad  by  (he 
i  Wiiitni««tl»G«Mte«dH|tai«|iiMlkc  " 
and  pfvacat  tha  accadon  ol  Hinqr  •<  HMarat  !•  iW 
(see  PaaJicK:  Hhlory).  "  Tht  Mema  LogiM  MmI  CmmuA  " 
was  the  aRrecment  for  the  cst.iblishment  of  Presbytcrianism  in 
both  countries  entered  into  by  Engl.md  and  Scotland  in  1643 
(see  CovENASTms).  Of  ioiismerci.-il  le.igucs  thf  most  f.imous 
is  that  of  the  Hansc  tuwns,  known  as  the  Hanseaiic  l,i.icuc 
(f.*.).  The  »or(!  h.is  been  adopted  by  poliin  .il  ,hsck  i.ii loni. 
such  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  the  Irish  Land  Le.igue.  (he 
fltamaTtmii  and  the  United  Irish  league,  and  by  numerous 
McU  orgaaiaatkna.  "League"  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
I^Khl  fom  of  competition  in  athletics,  especially  in  AMOciatioa 
igellMlL  In  this  system  dufaa  **  li^M  "  t«ifthar  ta  •  caa»> 
paiMm,  aMfc  playinf  every  ««har  mmSbm  •!  Ito 


I  vice,  and  the  order  of  merit  isdecidedbythe  poinla| 
the  season,  a  win  counting  two  and  »  draw  one. 

:   ( 1  riini  the  late  l-at.  leu/^a.  or  Uuni,  said  tO  bc  a  ' 

the  mud.  Fr.  lieu€  comes  from  the  O  Fr  hiu,  the  Gaelic  ttac, 
meaning  a  fiat  atone  posted  as  a  aMKk  of  distance  on  a  road, 
as  tlia  orifia),  a  OMINM  of  r 


CAfc  as  «pp«Md  t»  iha 
Pn*at,  Spain,  Pmagal  aad  Italy. 
In  at  the  coimtrics  h  varies  with  different  localities,  and  the 
ancient  disUncc  has  never  been  fiaeU.  The  kiloaetric  kaguc 
of  France  is  fixed  .-tt  four  kilonlMi>  OMtinl  iMgHt  ii 

equal  lo  ihrer  n.niti<  ,d  rt-.ilcs. 

LEAKE.  WIUJAM  MARTIN  (1777-1S60),  British  .nmi 
quarian  and  topographer,  was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of 
January  1777  After  completing  his  education  at  the  Royal 
MiUtaiy  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  spending  four  years  in  the 
WhI  Mies  aa  liealcnaat  of  marine  artillery,  he  was  sent  by  the 
govanmwai  to  CtaMaotiaopk  10  Inttraa  the  TVvfct  in  Uut  bnocb 
oltlicaervlet  A  joanwytimili  Aria  ilhirii  f<ii»Mw 
British  fleet  at  Cyprus  tapind  hm  «Ul  •■  laHmmk  to  aMl> 
qoarian  topography  In  ttai.  aflNr  tiasdiiing  across  the  diHsrt 
with  the  Turkish  army  to  Egypt,  lie  was,  on  the  cxpulsioit 
of  the  French,  employed  in  surveying  the  valk-y  of  the  Nil* 
asfarasthr  cataracts,  but  having  KiiUd  with  t  he  slii|i  riiKaged  lo 
convey  the  Elj;in  marbles  from  Alliens  lo  Kngland.  he  lost  all  his 
m:i|>«  and  obM-rvasiuns  ivhni  thi-  vessel  foundered  off  Cerigo. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  bngland  he  was  sent  out  to  survey 
the  coast  ol  Albania  and  the  Morea,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
the  Turks  sgainst  attacks  of  the  French  from  Italy,  and  of  this 
he  took  advantage  to  form  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and 
inscriptioas  and  to  aqilore  aodmt  aitaa.  bi  ctoi,  taar  having 
baekM  out  bstapcen  Tuffcsiy  aad  Eailand,  iwana  HiiapilMM 
at  Saloaieai  bat,  abtaiaiaf  Ua  lakHe  lb»  mem  )«■»,  l»  «M 
MM  «•  «  dipliinatle  niMlMi  to  All  PMha  af  lunHa,  «Mw 
confidence  he  completely  won,  and  with  whom  be  remained 
for  more  than  a  year  as  British  representative.  In  1810  he  ^^as 
granted  a  yearly  sum  of  £600  for  his  ser\-H  es  in  Turkey.  In  181  5 
he  retired  from  the  army,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  colore  I, 
devdtiriK  ihc  nniaindcr  of  his  life  to  tofwiRraphu  il  .ind  ai  '.i- 
quarian  studies,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in 
the  following  volumes:  Topexrapky  of  Athms  f  i.Sji),  Jouritat  of 
a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  Triivctt  in  Ikr  ilorm  (i8jo),  and 

a  supplement,  Pdaponntiiaca  (1846);  Travels  in  Sorlhan 
Gmu  (itas)!  Aiid  iy«aifsaMt«lf«MM<r«i  (1854).  foUowad  by  a 
aa0|ilnMM  !■  tSfQ.  Ackanwicriklicof  the  teseaidNaaf  Lcaht 
was  Iheir  comprehtMiat  nkMllHMMs  adiirh  was  greatly  aMtd 
by  his  mastery  of  ladmhil  ^clalik  Him  T»P»tnpky  tf  Atknt. 
the  first  attempt  at  ascicmilictaeMMM«(  the  subject.  Is  sttH 
aothorilative  in  regard  to  many  impawawt  points  (see  Atucks). 
Me  died  at  Brighton  on  the  6lh  of  Jamj.ay  i^'-o  Tlic  marbles 
collnted  by  liitn  in  Greece  i^cre  presented  lo  tiie  British  Mu.'cum; 
his  broiires.  w.sc.  i,'cnis  and  <  oins  were  purchased  by  tlic  oiii- 
versity  of  Cambridge  afu  r  his  dcilh.  and  are  now  in  the  Filz- 
William  Museum  He  was  el<  >  u  A  K  R  S  and  F  R  G  S  .  received 
the  honorary  O  C  L.  at  Oxford  (1D16).  and  was  a  atember  of  ifaa 
Berlin  AcMNoqrnf  Bckaeai  and  eowupondcnt  tt  iM  iMifcirta 
a(  France. 

9he  MeiM^byJ.  H  Mar«den_(f8«4):  the  .IfrltYM  forthe7<h'$f 


flninhif  tgrt;  R  


ia  the  ^rrnsflKlv /aMaetar  (Sm*  MMi 
'  %hiton*if L  ui.  fioidlL  B-  III 


LEAMINGTON,  a  municipal  borough  and  health  resort  of 
Warwickshire.  England,  on  the  river  I.eam  near  its  junction 
with  the  Avon,  ni.  N  \V  from  I.ondnn.  s,  rved  by  the 
Great  Western  and  Ix)ndon  &  North  Western  railways  Pof» 
(loot)  >6,Sss.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Le.irr  it  j-;  m 
and  Warwick  were  joined  into  one  constituency  in  1SS5,  re- 
turning one  member.  The  centres  of  the  towns  are  i  m. 
apart,  Warwick  lying  lo  the  west,  btti  they  arc  united  by  tb« 
hticnncdiate  pariah  of  New  MIMlMk  nan  iN  tftna  Mllaa 
■ad  ibi  priMd^Mit  mMmmm,  fcuto  mi  pkiftani 

The  chkf  pnhBc 
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and  Kbooi  of  art,  and  the  Thcstre  lUjral 

Tkc  pamh  church  of  All  Saints  is  mcxWflittd,  sad  the  other 
churthci  are  cniiicly  modtrn.  The  S.  Warwickshire  hoapital 
anil  MiilUnd  Counlics  Home  (or  incurables  arc  iiore.  Leamington 
Hij!li  School  is  an  impcjrtanl  si  hooi  fur  fiirli.  There  isa  reuniripat 
Icchoical  school.  Industrns  intlu'lc  iron  foundries  ar»d  brick- 
ikxirka.  The  Iowa  lies  in  a  well  wooded  and  picturesque  country, 
within  a  few  miles  of  such  intercsiisg  towns  as  Warwick,  Kenil- 
worth,  Coventry  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  It »  a  favourite  hunt- 
ing centra  aod.  as  a  health  resoct,  atUMti  BM  only  viiitort 
buiNHdcau.  nwWW  h  wmmmA  bf  •  nwr,  StUirmcn, 
uidMCMMilan.  hnm,iBt7mam, 

LcamiMton  was  a  vitbRe  at  no  imporuA^  until  absot  M6, 
when  baCM  were  Gr«  errcii-<J,  though  the  springs  were  noticea  by 

Cimdrn.  wrilini;  jl<out  l^Hfj.  The  (wpulation  in  1 8 II  was  only  54J, 
Till-  I'lwn  \*,is  iMi  <jr[Ktr.iiril  in  1S75.  The  name  in  furnur  use  »  15 
Leamingtun  i'rtrirs.  in  cjistinetion  ffom  Lcamincton  HaMinp,  a 
village  on  I  hr  upper  Leam.    By  M^ll  NnmgMMM  te  lillBit  WM 

called  Ruyal  l^ainin-^tun  S(vi. 

LfiANDRE,  CHARLES  LUCfEN  (iRi"*:-  ),  Frcj5ch  carica- 
turist and  painter,  was  born  at  Chatnpsccret  (Orne),  and  stiKlicd 
painting  voder  Bin  and  Cabanel.  From  18S7  he  figured  among 
the  exhibitors  of  the  Salon,  where  he  showed  namerons  portraita 
and  genre  pictures,  but  his  p^ipuUr  fame  is  due  to  his  comic 
di«iii|i|i  aad  cutaMnk  The  eeiiM  «f  tkm  "Gotto  dm 
MWcniM."  piibMMiteZf  lir*.plMalltelBitotoaitMh 
«f  motes  OfkMwiiiU.  Besides  Me  coattibutioM  to  U  Bin, 
It  Pitan  ud  other  comic  {oamals,  he  published  a  safes  of 
albums:  Nocturttet,  I-t  Uicff  da  souwrains.  and  Z'ljrij  rt  la 
ffortHtt.  Lcandre  pro<lu<ed  admirable  work  in  hihography, 
and  dcsigited  many  meniuralilr  ixMtcr^,  such  as  the  "YvcUc 
Cuilbert."  "  Les  nouvcaux  iii.inca,"  "Joseph  Pnidhooune," 
"  Lcs  l.uUeurs,"  aikI  "  I' c m me  Oft CHMb'*  HotMCMMd 
ftkiiighl  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

HUUP>TBMI  (lion  properly  known  as  UistxtiU),  the  name 
|i«e«  t»  Ikt  ynr  containing  j66  days.  The  astfOMmers  of 
Julius  CoaWt  46  BX.,  settled  ihcsobryearat  j6s4g|li  6  hours. 

diy  MhUi  wTI^  l»  di«  fMitIi  yMh  TketSLhoMM 

for  iho  bbKitOe  year  Is  an  allusion  u>  ibc  resuk  of  the  iMer- 
poM'tioa  of  the  extra  day;  for  after  the  tglh  of  February  a  date 

*'  leaps  ovi-r  "  the  day  of  the  wt-ck  on  which  it  would  fall  in 
ordinary  years.  Thus  a  birthday  on  the  loth  of  June,  a  Monday, 
will  in  the  next  year,  if  a  leap-year,  be  on  t!u-  io;h  of  June,  a 
Wednesday.  Of  the  origin  of  the  custom  fur  women  to  woo, 
not  be  wooed,  during  lc;ip-ycar  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  offered.  In  n&H  a  law  was  enacted  in  Scotland  that 
"  it  is  stalut  and  ordaint  that  during  the  (dn  of  hir  maist  blisait 
AlcRestr.  for  ilk  year*  kMW»e  as  Icpc  ycare,  ilk  mayden  kdye  of 
bothc  hig^  and  lowe  estail  shall  Iwe  Ubcrte  to  bespelic  ye  man 
the  Uhos,  slbcit  he  refuses  to  uik  hk  to  be  hit  lawful  «yil,  bo 
iM  Iw  Kiiktcd  in  ye  sun  MO  pMpdii«c  iHib  a*  Ui  CMofc  MV 
oKcpt  aad  aiMiifir  to  w  oiglM  ftwBBM  tlMi  li  tali^ 
MeithOTHMMsictbrndNAIteiMck**  A 
law  was  passed  in  France,  and  in  the  tjlf  ftHwy  ikt 
mas  IcKalizcd  in  Genoa  and  Fk>rence. 

LEAR.  EDWARD  (tSti-i&SS).  English  artist  and  humorist,  nas 
born  in  London  on  the  uthof  Nfay  iSii.  Hii  earliest  drawing* 
Wi  re  <itiii(lu.lo|^'!i  al.  Whet)  lie  wa^  twenty  years  old  he  published 
a  brilliantly  coloured  selection  of  the  rarer  I'^ittacidac.  lis 
power  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ijth  earl  of  Derby,  who 
cmpk>ycd  Lear  to  draw  bis  K.nom|ey  pwoagcrie.  He  became 
a  permanent  favouiite  with  the  Slailky  family:  and  Edward, 
ijth«tr|»«Mthtchil4lor  nlMgMNMMM  tboAnt  ilsaA  1^ 
MmsnmwuwuifmA  FlmiUidiliMrtiaBd  tolMMfacspe, 
earlier  efforts  la  whkb  vsnU  the  BMUNMf  «f  J.  D.  Bardtog; 
but  he  quickly  acquired  a  more  individual  style.  About  iSjr 
he  Set  up  a  Mudio  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years,  with 
mmnier  lours  in  Italy  an  1  Si<  lly,  and  occiiional  visitstu England. 
Duiai,^  ili.s  [Htiixl  he  lug.tn  to  putilish  h.s  l^luiltaifd  JowniiS 
a  LtiUnapt  PatnUr:  charmingly  written  rcminiaceoces  of 

~  f  liliffrt  the  ftlinn^ 


Cotsies,  tee.  fton  iM-iIm  he  explored  Gteec^i 
CbiMtaatbiople;  the  Ionian  tlbn^  Lower  Egypt,  the  wildest 
recesses  of  Albania,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai.  He  returned  to 
London,  but  the  dimate  did  not  suit  him.  In  1^54-1855  he 
wintered  on  the  Nile,  ana  migrated  successively  to  Corfu,  -Maha 
and  Rome,  finally  building  himself  a  villa  at  San  Kcnio.  From 
Curfu  Lear  viiiled  Mount  Alhos,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Petra; 
and  when  over  sixty,  by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
then  Govenor-General,  he  saw  the  cities  and  scenery  of  greatest 
interest  within  a  large  area  of  India.  From  first  to  bst  he  was. 
in  whatever  circumstances  of  difhcuUy  or  ill-health,  an  ia- 
doaiubk  tcmiior.  Befor*  vwOng  acw  lodg  be  siadicd  ibcbr 
Btflgroyby  ead  btcruure,  end  then  went  atrslgbt  tor  tbe  naik; 
sad  wberevtr  be  he  diew  most  {ndcfstissbly  and  most 
accurately.  His  sketches  tre  not  only  the  basts  of  more  finished 
works,  but  an  exhaustive  record  in  themselves.  Some  defect 
of  technique  or  eyesight  occasionally  left  his  larger  oil  painting, 
though  nobly  conceived,  crude  or  dcticient  in  harmony,  but 
his  srruIUr  jiiclures  and  more  elaborate  sketches  alxjund  in 
beauty,  dilicacy,  and  truth.  Lear  modestly  liilled  hiriiieli  a 
topographical  artist;  but  he  included  in  the  term  the  perfect 
rendering  of  all  characteristic  graces  of  form,  cohMir,  and  atmo- 
sphere. The  last  task  he  set  himself  was  to  prepare  for  populu 
ctrcuktiooasci  of  some  toodnwings,  ilhtstrating  from  bis  Uavili 


lOMHr 
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HdMi  •(  XcaayMB'b  postqr;  but  he  dU  aot  Use 
ihtadMii*)  ijfim  at  Sm  B«b»  «■  the  9adi  oi 


UatO  sohoiod  by  sfe,  bis  con%Trsatiaa  wm 
of  b—iorous  fuB.  Tbe  psradosical  originality  and 
ostentatiously  imeducated  draughtsmanship  of  his  numenus 
nonsense  books  won  him  a  more  universal  fame  than  his  sciious 
work.  He  had  a  tnie  artist's  sympathy  with  art  under  all  forms, 
and  might  have  become  a  skilled  musician  had  he  not  been  a 
Swain.son,  the  naturali-i,  praised  ymmg  Lear's  great 
red  and  yellow  macaw  as  "  equalluig  any  figure  ever  painted 
by  Audubon  in  grace  of  design,  pcnpcctive,  and  anatomical 
accuracy  "  Murchtson,  examining  his  sketches,  comphmentcd 
them  as  rigorously  embodying  geological  truth.  Tcnnysoo% 
lines  "  To  £.L.  on  Us  Tcambin  Gnit*,"  muk  tbe  pod'sieaaiM 
ednurstton  of  m  coftiste  «|irit  to  rtmlnsl  set.  RaririB  ptoiad 
the'  JM  ^  MwtHH  first  in  the  list  of  a  boadiad  ddeetabla 
voliMKS  el  contemporary  literature,  a  judgnent  endorsed  by 
Engllsh-spcak'.ng  Ll.ililrcn  all  over  the  world. 

See  LtUert  <^  Edward  Le*t  to  CkukeiUr  Furttumt.  Lord  Carlimfjord, 
•mifmim,  imm,  tWMnwgr  (ia»J,  adiscd  by  Udy  SuAoh 
e^ih  an  amoductioa  by  Hcmy  Sirsaiey.  {JF.  L*) 

LEASE  (dcrivcil  through  the  Fr.  from  the Lat./axafV,toloaaeB), 
a  certain  form  of  tenure,  or  the  contract  embodying  it,  of  1 
houses,  &c..  see  LaNDi.oim  and  Tenant. 

LEATHER  <a  word  which  appears  in  all  Teutoaie  I 
cf.  Cer.  Ledtr,  Dutch  Utr  or  Icdtr,  Swcd.  Idder,  and  ia  I 
forms  as  Wdah  UmhrU  aa  teipalmdMe 
froM  the  hhkaar  sUabof  r  ' 
biDodod,  kf  riisiirsl  and  MchUksl  treatment.  Skins  to  ifcn 
BMT  and  natural  moist  slaia  are  readily  putrcacible,  and  aft 
essfly  disintegrated  by  bacterial  or  chemical  action,  and  if  drisd 
In  this  condition  become  harsh,  homy  and  intractable.  The  art 
of  the  leather  manufacturer  is  prim:  j  , illy  l!l^lct^^^  to  overcoming 
the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  see unnt;  su[,[,i,^;icss  in  the  material, 
rendering  it  impervious  to  and  un.iliera bl.-  by  water,  and  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  skis  and  its  power  to  resist  n  ear  and  tear. 

leather  is  made  by  tbiae  pn>cesses  or  with  three  classes  of 
subsunces.  Thus  we  have  <i)  taaaed  leather,  in  which  tbe 
hides  and  skins  arc  combined  wkh  taanin  or  tannic  add;  (a) 
lawad  kaihar,  to  arbick  tlK  ahtoa  m  pniMved  wib  ntiaml  lallit 


iayttacible  bgr  ttaatnMnt  with  oils  and  fats,  thi  < 
products  of  whkb  are  the  actual  taaning  agents. 
Sourcfs  iind  Qualities  »f  Hides  and  .ViiKj.— The  hides  ailA 

in  Ixavy  leather  manufacture  may  be  d.viiled  into 

three  daises:  (1)      an  J  hcifer,(j)cow. (j)bull.  Oxen  ^iSm 

and  hcifcc  hides  produce  the  best  results,  forming  a 

ara  ibto.  tbaWdalMdf 
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being  fibroot,  but  st!n  compact ,  and  by  reason  of  its  sprrad  or 
area  is  U5H  chiefly  for  dressing  purposes  in  the  bag  am!  port- 
niantriu  manufacture  and  work  of  a  similar  di~sLi ii>tKin.  Bk.ll 
hidi^  arc  Ebrousi  Ulcy  wc  ktgdy  lucd  iot  iiecl  liiu,  aad  ior 
cheap  bdtmt,  tt»  Uddwr  >M»  I  ilin  III  1 1  hi  tib  >—  —<  md 
industry. 

A  second  classification  now  presents  itself,  viz.  the  BiMdi 
hnma  atuMohr.  mntiaaatil  CEuiymmL  BiiiiA  fiaiiih 

In  the  British  home  supply  there  Mie  thiee  cbkf  breeds, 
(t)  Shorthorns  (Scotch  breed),  (i)  Herefords  (Midland  breed), 

(3)  Lowlantl,  or  Dutch  class.  From  a  tanner's  stani!(xnnl,  ihc 
shorlhorns  arc  the  best  hides  procur.iblo.  The  catilc  an-  cxjKJscd 
to  a  variable  climate  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  '^milarul, 
and  nature,  adapting  herbclf  to  circumsLinccs,  provid<-s  ihcm 
with  a  thicker  and  more  compact  hide;  they  arc  well  (Crown, 
have  short  necks  and  small  beads.  The  Hereford  class  are 
pnkflMy  dteWtt  Engli&h  hide:  they  likewise  have  snuU  heads 
tad  Inois,  and  produce  gftod  solid  sole  leather.  The  Lowland 
hU»  cone  chiefly  from  Suflolk.  Kent  and  Smtifi  tb*  •unuls 
buebM  less,  kmc  Mdwttd  bit  hndi.  TiwUdaantHMljr 
(Mil  Md  (pready.  The  Mdcf  of  the  MSmA  Idled  tor  tft* 
Christmas  season  are  poor.  The  animals  being  stall-fed  for  the 
beef,  the  hides  become  distended,  thin  and  surcharged  with  fal, 
which  rcrKlrrs  them  unsuitable  for  first -cl.iss  work. 

The  continental  supily  may  be  divided  into  two  cla-<?.c5. 
(1)  Hides  from  hilly  ri.-(,'i(jns,  (j)  liidi  ,  ftuiii  I  uland^.  .-Ml 
animals  subject  to  strong  wuids  and  a  wide  range  of  u-m()eralures 
have  a  very  strong  hide,  and  for  this  reason  those  bred  in  hilly 
and  mountainous  districts  are  best.  The  hides  coming  under 
heading  Ku.  i  ate  of  this  class,  and  include  those  from  the 
Sviaa  and  luliaa  Alps,  Bavanaa  HigMands  MdfyiaHcs.  also 

nSCMtt^  ^pOMV  Mid  LwIhw  Udcito  Thl^f  MMMIfHRlIlt  fcfclc^ 

thick,  t^tly-baik,  aad  of  smooth  tmfa.  TheMKlilMtMd 
the  legs  abort.  A  serious  defect  hi  seme  of  these  Udit  is  • 

thick  place  on  the  neck  caused  by  the  yoke,  this  part  of  the 
hide  is  absolute  waste.  Another  dufwt,  s[Hiially  noticeable  in 
Li^b'in  and  Oporto  hides,  is  goad  n.'.rks  on  the  rump,  b.uhcd 
wire  s<ratches  and  wattjles,  caiiscl  l>y  ihc  cadlly.  Those  hides 
coming  under  heading  No.  3  arc  Dutch,  Kl  :nc  v.ill  y,  I».ini>h, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Hungarian,  ic.  The  first  three  hides  arc 
very  similar;  they  arc  spresdy,  poorly  grown,  and  are  best  used 
for  hsf  and  portmantMu  work.  HuncAfiao  oscB  an  hameuc 
tdiiials,ndM|n|]r  a  very  heavy  bend,  flwidilt  ud  Hm  iim'in 
hides  an  avcn$  pwn  and  el  food  Uaum  thnp  «c  ••U 
iaysd,  and  osed  a  great  dorf  Cor  maallMttiriac  pldtcr  hoA, 
which  require  an  even  leather. 

New  Zealand,  Australian  and  Queensland  hides  rescnbte  good 
Ehi;lish.  A  small  quantity  of  ClMdiUk  MOB  Ml  ipponcd| 
these  are  pcncrally  branded. 

Cli:ric"-L-  IimIls  art-  (.vportcfl  dry,  and  they  have  grnrrally 
sufleted  mure  or  less  from  pcplonizatioa  in  ihc  storing  and 
do  ing;  this  cannot  h« detected  IHlJl  thqr  lie  hi  Ihc  fttSkWho 
they  fall  lo  pieces. 

Anglos  are  imported ttlf*e-s:  >  !-,  -  ncl  arc  killed  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  They  cone  to  UuU,  Biikcnbcad,  Avoomouih 
and  Dcptfwd  Enm  iMrious  AatcdcMi  port%  aad  usually  give 
•  litter  peadt  fhaa  Biglsh,  the  gcneial  «mI^  dcpcadiic 
huttefy  on  whether  therii4>  has  had  a  good  voyage  of  not. 

Among  SoLth  /Nmcrican  hides,  Licbig's  slaughter  supply  the 
b<.>i,  ihcy  arc  thoroughly  clean  and  carefully  Irimmctl  and 
flaye<l.  They  come  to  London,  Antwerp  and  Havre,  and  except 
for  being  branded  arc  of  first-class  rjuality.  Second  to  the 
Liebig  slaughter  come  the  Uruguay  hides. 

East  lodiaa  hides  arc  known  as  kips,  and  arc  supposed  to  be, 
and  shodd  ho,  the  hides  of  yearling  cattle.  They  are  now  dressed 
to  I  huge  Mtat  ia  {mitatian  of  bom  calf,  bcti«;  imcb  cheaper. 
Iftey  come  foooi  1  tauM  hcecd  of  ox,  asd  have  as  taUtfrnir 
tight  grain,  the  leather  is  not  so  acftn  tall 

Calf-skins  are  largely  suppUed  by  dwcORthMllt  They  IDetsft 
and  plir.nf ,  nnri  have  a  charactcrtslfcally  fine  rrnin,  arc  tight  in 
texture  and  quite  apart  from  any  other  kind  of  skia     .  ^ 


The  most  valuable  part  of  a  sbeep-skin  h  the  wool,  and  the 
value  of  the  pelt  is  inversely  as  the  vilue  of  the  wool.  Pun 
Leicester  and  .Norfolk  »i>'l5are  very  valuable,  and  next 
is  the  North  and  South  Downs,  but  the  skins,  >.e.  the  a^Sswik 
pelts,  of  these  animals  are  extremely  poor,  Devon 
and  Cheviot  cross-bred  sheep  supply  a  fair  pdt,  aad  sometlmci 
these  sheep  are  so  many  times  crossed  that  h  is  quite  ifftptmihif 
M  mi  what  the  akii  ia.  WsiikaUMilMMff^««aidli^ 
pdt,  though  snalL  IndiaB  and  Mnhn  itocp>dUini  m  Wf 
goaty,  the  herds  being  sDowed  to  roam  about  together  so  much. 
The  &hecp-skia  is  the  most  porous  and  <H>cn-tuturcd  skin  in 
existence,  ss  also  the  roost  greasy  one;  it  is  tlal>l>y  and  soft, 
with  a  tight,  compact  grain,  but  an  extremely  lo<>!>e  flesh.  Still- 
born lambs  and  bmbs  not  over  a  month  <)I<1  are  worth  much 
more  than  when  they  have  lived  for  three  months;  they  are 
used  (or  the  manufacture  of  best  kid  gloves,  and  must  be  milk 
skins.  Once  the  lambs  have  taken  to  grass  the  skins  supply  a 
harsher  leather. 

The  best  goat-skins  come  from  the  Saxon  and  Bavaria* 
HIghliadi,  Swiia  Alpa,  PynnaMt  Tuiltey.  Bosnia,  SoMhca 
Hmhwj  mA^Vnk,  The  faita  being  exposed  to al  wMs 

jMdfisrAbtt.  A  fDid  Bunbcr cNMfnn  ArgcntimiMtf fiwn 

Abyssinia,  the  Cape  and  other  pnto  «l  Africa.  Of  all  light 
leathers  the  goat  has  the  toughest  and  tightest  grain;  it  is,  thcie- 
fore.  especially  Uked  for  fancy  work.  The  grain  is  ratlw  tM 
bold  for  gl.ic6  work,  for  which  the  sheep  is  largely  used. 

The  Seal  !>i>in,  used  brgely  for  levant  work,  is  the  skin  of  the 
yellow-hair  seal,  found  in  the  Northern  seas,  the  Batltc,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  9cc.  The  skin  has  a  large,  bold,  brilliant  gram,  and 
being  a  large  skin  is  much  used  for  uphoNicry  and  coach  work, 
like  the  Cape  goat.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  fur  seal. 

Porpoise  hiik  is  really  the  hide  of  the  white  while,  it  h 
dressed  for  shooiiag,  6sUic  aad  huntinc  booU.  Bone  hldi  ia 
drewed  for  light  split  and  upper  smh;  faein|aa  BMCfe  MiBfwl 
ii  supplies  only  a  thin,  spready  leather.  tIm  IUh  ll  odmr 
Equidae,  such  as  the  a.ss,  zebra,  qu.ipjra,  fee.  arc  alsodlMtt!!! 
some  small  extent,  but  are  not  important  sources. 

Strutturt  of  Skim. — Upon  ntperficial  inspection,  the  hides  and 
tkins  of  all  mammalia  appear  to  Ih»  iinlik<>  i-arh  other  in  general 
•iructiirr,  yet.  >  V  -  j  r  .  vnaii.  1'  1. .  1,  ir  i ,  fi  hmv  I  ilial  the  analumi- 

c«l  siruciurc  of  nK»t  &kms  u  to  umiiar  that  lor  aU  practical  purpoae* 
we  may  —ama  <hnt  thoe  is  no  dbtiaction.fpee  Sbin  and  Exo- 
skclbton).  Bat  frem  the  practical  point  or  vlrw^  oppoKd  to 
theaaatooMCsl,  there  are  artat  and  very  important  difcteaces.  such 
as  thote  of  lextuiv.  thickness,  area,  Ac;  and  theic  ctilferencea 
cause  a  great  iiive«ence  ia  the  nMbods^of  lamiaa  assd.  ahnoH 
wcceisitaiMn  a  daiiiKt  tMMgi  lor  mmst  mijr  <Hss  «f  Ude  or 

•icin.' 

The  skim  of  the  fewer  animals,  auch  M  aHlgMam  Baaids^  fish  and 
snakes,  differ  to  a  lsr«  extent  from  tlwse  of  the  mammalia,  chiefly 
in  (lie  epidermis,  wliich  is  much  more  horay  ia  structure  and 
soreis  scales* 

The  »kin  is  dividr-«|  into  two  distinct  layers:  (1)  ihc  epidermis 
or  cpilhclium,  i.f.  the  cuticle,  (a)  the  curium  d(  riiia.  or  cuti»,  t  e. 
(lie  uue  »kin.  Tbev  two  Liyers  arc  not  only  dilTerent  in  structure, 
but  arc  also  of  entirely  diitinct  origin.  The  epidermis  anin  divi<te« 
iIkU  into  two  parts,  via.  the  "  homy  layer  "  or  surface  •kin,  and  the 
Ttl*  Ualpitki,  named  after  the  llalun  anatomist  who  first  drew 
at  tendon  to  it*  existence.  The  trtt  XIaJf>>[hi  is  eompowd  of  living, 
Kjft,  nucleated  celU.  whiih  miiltiply  l>v  dlM-ion.  .irxf,  a»  ihey 
increase,  arc  Ktadually  pustw-d  to  the  Mitfui  c  l  ihc  i-km,  bcroming 
flatter  and  drier  as  they  near  it,  until  ihcy  narli  ihr  surface  as 
dritd  s«.jic«.  I  In-  j  |>idcrmi>  is  thus  ol  rdlufar  «iriicture,  and  nn.rt 
or  Icsa  horny  or  waterproof.  It  must  Consnjucntly  be  rvmovc<i 
loKcther  wiui  iJm  iMir,  wool  or  brisilaa  before  tannage  beeins, 
but  as  U  is  veiy  tbia  cempsred  with  the  oorium,  thn  matters  Utile. 

The  hair  iiwlf  does  not  enter  the  corium,  but  it  embedded  in  a 
sheath  of  epidermic  (tructurr.  which  is  part  of  and  continuoin  with 
the  epidermis.  It  it  of  cclluUr  struct urc.  .ind  the  fibrous  pirt  is 
composed  of  long  m  idl'  vhapoJ  rplls  v>hich  ontain  the  pi(;mi  nl 
with  which  the  Itair  i!i  colourni.  L'pon  removal  of  the  hair  sonic  ol 
these  ceils  remain  behind  and  cdowr  the  ddn.  aad  this  colour  does 
not  ditsppcar  until  these  edls  am  seasovsd  by  sctiddina.  Each  hair 
is  BSMrfied  wish  at  knst  -two  ftt  or  aefaeotous  gisnde,  which  dis> 
cksrn  into  the  orifice  of  the  hair  sheath:  dwre  giends  iosput  to 
the  hair  that  natural  kIossv  appearance  which  i«  rharactcrl«tir  of 
gocid  Kcillh.  The  hair  bulb  (c,  fig.  1)  consists  of  living  nurli  sicd 
('  !U  »hich  multiply  wipi<Uy|  and,  like  the  r«le  J/a/puM,  cauaean 
prMsiui^gMdiBhliivit  llMaame  than,  thmoqr  leagtin< 
%ng  ills  hair  .  * 
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.  The  hair  papilb  (a.  fi(.  l)  coniiM*  o(  a  globule  o(  (he  coriuni  or 
true  tkin  embedded  in  tbe  hair  bulb,  which  by  mean*  of  blood- 
veMeb  (eed»  and  nouriahr*  the  hair  Connected  wiih  the  lu»cr 
pift  ol  each  hair  ii  ao  oblique  muscle  knuwn  a*  (he  amrctor  or 
cncior  pili.  «rrn  at  I.  Ar  I  ;  ihi»  i»  an  involuntary  muacle.  arvd  i» 
contracted  by  »udden  coM.  hejl  or  Unxk,  with  an  accompanying 
tighlCoing  oi  the  tkia,  cmMlucinK  (he  phenomenon  cominonlv  known 
at  "loow  fle»h."  Tmt  i*  the  outcome  ot  the  contracted  muMie 
■  on  (he  bMT  of  the  hair,  thereby  pving  it  a  tendency  (o 
and  pnoducinK  (he  aniuliaocoua  effect  ol 
iaaki~Q|  ih*'*biirtnod  oaerid.''    _  ,  .   

The  »udort[eK>us  or  »wcjt  glands  (R,  ng.  l)  consist  of  long  spiral- 
nice  cajMlbrie*.  (ormcd  fn>m  the  fibre*  of  the  connective  ti»uc  of 
fhc  conum.  These  glamli  diwharte  sometimes  directly  through 
tiie  epidermis,  but  more  often  into  the  orihc*  of  the  hair-sbe«lh. 

The  epidermis  is  separated  from  (he  corium  by  a  very  important 
ami  very  fine  roembraoe.  termed  the  "  hyaline  "  or  "  gUuy  law.' 
wiueh  cenXiluIes  the  actual  grain  surface  of  a  hide  or  skin.  This 
bycr  ii  dMniaily  diffctent  (mm  the  rorium,  as  if  it  is  torn  or 
■cnldwd  ditlfiV  mt  pmcm  of  tanning  the  colour  of  tbe  underlying 
pans  i»  mucli  hgbter  than  that  of  (he  grain  surface. 

The  corium.  unlike  the  et>idermis.  is  t>(  fibrous,  not  cellular  struc- 
ture; nHjreovcT.  the  fibres  do  mrt  multiply  among  themselves,  but 
tee  gradually  developed  as  needed  from  the  intcrhbrillar  wbstance, 
a  •eroi'SoluDle  geU(iiKMis  modification  of  the  true  fibre.  This 

interfibrillar  tub- 
Hancc  conjcquenlly 
has  no  structure, 
and  if  prepared  at 
any  time  on  com- 
ing into  contact  with 
taani  n  to  form  a  itKir- 
AitOtts leather,  which 
tUs  what  would  in 
tbe  absence  of  thia 
■ubMance  be  inter- 
libnlUrsMCca.  The 
molt  «f  inia  maiUf 
tber*  la  pmnn  the 
more  completely  will 
(he  sitaces  be  nJled, 
and  the  more  water- 
prcxjl  will  he  the 
leather.  An  old  bull, 
aa  u  wcil  kimm 
aap^laa  a  vc^f  pHu 
toft  and  spongy 
leather,  simply  be- 
cause the  hide  tacks 
interfibrillar  sub- 
•tance,  which  has 
been  tapped  up  by 
the  body.  Thebbre* 
f,  Sebaceous  glandu  «».tWB#a.iepar 
l.  Erector  pill.  a««dbyliiteH»bnllar 
aptef,  vlilcii  on 
CoMact  arteh  water 
«ba«rb  It  with 
««Mlty  by  caailtary 
tt,  S««a«  or  MMlorf*  altractlew.  But  a 
Iroo*  glami  tttiftr  hide  or  young 
S,  Opening  at  »weal  calf  supplies  the 
*   -  most  tight  and 

waterproof  leather 
known,  because  the 
animals  are  young,  and  having  plenty  of  nounthment  do  not 
miuirc  to  draw  upon  and  tap  the  ioterfibriilar  lubttancc  with 
wbich  th*  tkin  is  full  to  O»0t<top<>g; 

Tht  aafuim  obuina  it*  feed  tmn  tba  bedv  bv  maaM  «l  lympb 
ducts,  with  which  it  ia  «ell  npplird.  It  is  also  provided  with 
podulet  of  lymph  to  DOUfUi  the  hair,  and  nodules  of  grea<e,  which 
UKraaaa  ia  aunlNr  aa  they  near  the  desh  tide,  until  the  net  skin, 
pamiiallU  *tiptlia,  ot  that  wh»cb  aeparate*  the  corium  from  nteat 
twopcr,  la  quit*  full  aruh  them. 

1  he  cofiim  ceam  ia.tha  centre  of  the  skin  where  the  fibres, 
which  aie  of  tbe  kM  kaowa  as  white  cooneciive  tiwie.  and  which 
aaiat  in  bundle*  boaad  Mnather  with  yellow  elastic  fibres,  are 
looatly  woven,  but  toMMtIa  the  flesh  side  the)-  become  more  com- 
nact<  and  as  the  hyaline  hyer  is  neared  the  bundles  of  fitires  get 
■BCr  and  finer,  and  are  much  more  tightly  interwoven,  until  finally. 
Heat  the  grain  itself,  (he  fibres  ao  loMger  exist  in  bundle*,  but  as 
indh^ual  (ibriK  lying  parallel  wMl  thajMin.  This  la>-rr  is  known 
Oadie  pari  fiapdUru.  The  bondhaof  Mre  interweave  cme  another 
im  ewy  coaccivable  direction.  The  fibrils  are  entremrly  minute, 
aad  are  cemented  tosctber  with  a  medium  rather  inore  soluble 

than  tbeaMelvca.  _^   

Thtic  aia  only  tvo  amp^Ma  to  tMa  fiocnl  atnutiiw  triiklh 
need  be  tiAm  into  accouot.  Sheet>-«kln  is  tapedaWy  knarly  wovm 
la  tho  cant  re.  «o  much  to  that  any  rarvlesMvess  in  the  wrt  work  or 
,ti^  pnxcta  coaUc*  ooc  to  split  the  akto  ia  two  by  tcahag 


a. 

/. 


Flc  I. 

Hair  papiHa. 
Hair  bulb. 

Hair  abaaib  die«-  ai,  Sweat  dbcta. 

ifl(  opidcrioic  «  and  ^4  Eeidenoia. 

airucture.  »,  Ret«  Matptfii. 

Dermic  coat  of  hair  P.  Homy  bycr 

■iieath.  * 
Outer  root  theath. 
Inner  root  tbcaih. 
Hair/cutfcie. 
MaK 


This  hMaacly-woven  pan  h  fall  of  fatty  ftedufea.  and  the  tkin  h 

generally  spht  at  (his  par(.  (be  flekh  going  lor  chamois  leather 
and  the  grain  lor  skivers.  The  other  notable  rxtrpiion  i*  the  horse 
hide,  which  has  a  third  skin  o%-cr  the  Inins  ju«  above  the  kidney*, 
known  at  (he  crup.  it  is  very  greasy  and  light  in  Mructurr,  and 
is  utcd  (or  making  a  very  waterproof  leather  for  teamen's  and 
fishermen's  boots.  Pig-skin,  perhaps,  is  rather  peculiar,  in  the  fact 
that  the  bntiles  penetrate  almost  right  through  the  skin. 

TomiiRr  .tfdtrria/t.— Tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  abtindantly  fomvcd 
in  a  very  urge  number  of  plants,  and  termed  in  such  diverse  organ* 
and  members  as  the  bark,  wood,  roots,  leaves,  seed-pods.  (ruit.  &C. 
Tbe  number  of  lannint  which  euils  hat  not  been  ortermined.  nor 
has  (he  constitution  of  those  which  do  exist  been  satisfactorily 
tetlled.  At  used  in  (he  lanyard  tannin  ii  present  both  in  the  free 
state  and  combined  with  colouring  matter  and  accompanied  by 
dccom|ioti(ion  products,  toch  at  gallic  acid  or  phlobapfacitet  (an- 
hydrides of  (he  tannins),  respectively  depeivding  upon  the  aeriet  to 
which  the  tannin  belongs.  In  whatever  other  points  they  diflcr, 
they  all  have  the  common  pronerty  of  being  powerfully  aslnnRcnf, 
of  forming  insoluble  rampoumit  with  gelatine  or  gclatinout  ti»ue 
ol  bcinc  totuUe  in  water  to  a  greater  or  lesser  eatcnt,  and  of  (orn 
ing  bladka  (Biceaiih  or  bluish)  with  iron.  Pynigallol  tanntnt  give  a 
blue-blacfc  coleratioo  or  precipitate  with  ferrk  aalia,  and  catechol 
tannins  a  giern-Mack:  and  whereat  bromine  water  givet  a  |>re- 
cipitate  with  ralachol  lannina.  it  doe*  not  with  pyrogallol  tannin* 
There  are  two  distinctive  ciatte*  of  unnins,  viz.  catechol  and 
pyrogallol  tannins.  Tbe  materialt  belonging  (o  the  former  eerie* 
are  generally  much  darker  in  colour  than  those  cUuified  with  tha 
latter,  and  inoreover  they  yield  rrdt.  phlobaphrnes  or  tannin  an- 
hydrides, which  depotit  on  or  in  the  leather.  Pyrogallot  (anniM 
include  tome  of  the  lightest  coloured  and  best  materials  known, 
and.  vpeaking  generally,  tbe  leather  produced  by  them  it  not  to 
harsh  or  hard  a»  th.it  produced  with  catechol  lannint.  They  decom- 
pose, yielding  ellaKic  acid  (known  technically  as  "  bloom  ")  and 
gallic  acid;  (he  lormer  h.'it  w jirrproofinff  qualities,  because  it  fill* 
the  leather,  at  the  tame  (ime  giving  weignt. 

It  ha*  been  tlated,  and  perhaps  wi(h  tome  truth,  that  leather 
cannot  be  succettlully  made  with  catechol  lannint  alone;  p>-rogaUa| 
tannins,  however,  yield  an  excellent  leather,  but  tbe  finest  result* 
are  obtained  by  blending  (Ke  two. 

The  classification  ol  the  chief  tanning  material*  ia  as  loUow*:— » 


MyrainUas  froMa«NI*CMal(> 

CiMMMII  Mod  |r«lMMtMMa>. 

QikwMi  tftewai  foolrl. 
AMigapMY^MHUi 


Ctailiirt  iVmmt  G$mUfU 
Hcmltck  (ilMu  ttatimtb}, 


 'fiSif*^ 

C«Kh  Cattcka  llntflifMntat 

tltktait  (CWno  MAm). 
Vxloou  ({faticat  AttiUpi). 

Myiofaalaiia  m  the  fruit  o(  an  Indian  tree.  There  ai*  1 , 
different  qualities,  the  order  of  which  ia  a*  followt,  the  best  beiag 
placed  first  Bhimley,  Jubbalpore.  Ralpaift,  Fair  Coast  Madrag 
and  Vincorlas  They  are  a  very  liKht-coloorvd  matrrtal.  containing 
from  J7  /»  to  38%  ol  tannin,  they  deposit  mi>rh  "  bkjom,"  fermetll 
fairly  rapidly,  supplying  acidity,  and  yield  a  mellow  leather. 

Chestnut  comet  on  the  market  imlw  forai  of  crvdc  and  decoturijed 
liquid  extracts,  containing  about  >7%  to  H%  of  tannin,  and 
yields  a  good  leather  of  a  light -brown  colour 


Oakwood  rrachet  the  market  in  the  tame  fonn:  It  la  a  VlfV 
timiUr  laatenal.  but  only  conuina  »4%  to  «7%  «  tannin,  aoo 
yietdaa  lIMnly  heavier  and  darker  Icolhcr. 


the  dried  teed  pod*  of  an  tntlbfl  tree  containlaf 
40%  to  4S%  of  tannin,  and  yielding  a  white  leather.  i(  might  bO 
valuable  bat  for  the  lendenry  to  dangerout  fcriacatation  and  da> 


vetopmcnt  of  a  dark-red  colouting  I  

Atgarobilla  contittt  of  the  atcda  of  an  tndiaa  tit»,  ooataiiiMiB 
ahou  45%  of  tamtin,  and  in  gmeral  propertica  la  aifluhr  t^dM* 
divu  bwl  OBca  ml  diHmour  «o  much  upon  iennontatmb 

Sumoch  t«  perhap*  the  best  and  moat  useful  materia)  kaowtk 
It  is  the  ground  leaves  of  a  Sicilian  plant,  containing  about  28  %  of 
tannin,  and  yielding  a  nearly  white  and  very  beautiful  leather-  It 
it  D«d  aliNir  lor  tannine  tbe  beat  motoctut  and  finer  kotber,  and 
being  lo  vrfubla  la  iMicb  odultarMcd,  tha  chief  aduiictM 

Piiutia  Imitim  (Stinkoor  Untiwo),  an  inbrior  and  lifht-c  

raierhal  taooin.  Other  but  Inferior  auanach*  art  alio  fimi-  TImo 
is  Venetian  aumach  (/Mat  (ttinut)  and  Spanish  sumach  {Cilpfm 
con^PfMa}:  these  are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  countrica1lO(dfnng 
on  (ht  Medilerranean.  R.  Glabra  aitd  R.  Ccpaliina  are  at«o  ineoto 
conviderablr  nuantiiict  in  America,  where  they  are  cultivated. 

Callt  are  abnormal  growths  found  upon  oaKs,  and  cauted  by  tbo 
gall  watp  lading  afga  In  the  tJant.  They  are  best  harvested  inat 
before  tne  imect  tmm  1.  They  contain  from  50 V.  to  00%  of 
unnifl,  and  are  gencnuly  wad  for  tha  coromercial  aupply  of  tannle 


•dd.ondnatfortaoniaf  i..^  

Cambier.  terra  japonica  or  catechu,  it  the  pmduct  of  a  thrtib 
cultivated  in  Sineapure  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  it  made  by 
boding  the  ihnib  and  aiknring  the  extract  to  aoiiilify.  f  1  k  a 
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may  ht  iii  iiliililj  wuktAmtkdlm 
unacdwilhit.   It  nwHowsaBMtfUiily.aad  InrpstlM 

open;  it  may  be  mmI  (hat  it  only  fon  in  the  leather  lo  prefHi* 
and  make  easy  tj>«  way  (or  other  tannins.  Block  gambier  coataina 
from  M'/,  to  40%  and  cube  Rambicr  (ram  50%  lo  65%  ct  unnin. 

Hemlock  Kcnerally  rcache*  the  market  as  esiract.  prrparod  (ram 
tke  bark  ol  ibe  Amcricaa  tnst.  It  contains  aboiti  2»X  U  taiuiia, 
has  «  pior-like  «dour.  but  yidda  •  mthcr  dark<alaynd  red  leather. 

Quebracho  ia  impomd  nainly  aaaolid  extract.  caatauuiM  6}% 
to  7o\  of  tanaia:  it  is  a  harsh,  licht-rod  tannate,  but  darhcM 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  licht.  It  b  used  for  (resbeniat up  ««>y 
mc-ttow  liauors,  but  i«  rather  wasteful,  a*  it  deposits  an  •nonnous 
am  i^rit  <ii  us  [jnnin  as  phlofaaphcncn. 

M.ingrovc  or  cuich  is  a  solid  extract  pKpand  [torn  the  naoKfavc 
tree  (ouftd  in  the  swamps  ol  Borneo  and  tha  AmIm  SmIhMM*: 
it  contain*  upwards  of  60%  o(  a  red  unnin. 

Mimoaa  i»  the  bark  <n  the  AuMralian  golden  wattle  {Acacia 
pytnaniU),  and  contains  from  ^6°'^  to  50%  of  tannin.  It  is  a 
rather  harsh  tannsfp.  yirMini^  ^  iTf-ifi-ftilmjnxl  leather,  and  is  uwful 
(or  sharpening  liquors  Thu  Uirk  mm  \uni-»lnlty  cuhivjt«l  in 
NAtal.  The  unnin  concent  uf  this  Natal  bark  is  tomewhat  inferior, 
bot  the  col<jur  15  !>iiiK-riur  to  the  Australian  product. 

Larch  bark  contains  9%  to  10%  of  lkht-colour«d  tanmn,  and 
b  wad  c^MciaUy  for  taamng  Scotch  baafla. 

CanaigM  i*  tM  aiiHlricd  tubctou*  raots  of  a  MMdcaA  tilant. 
containing  25%  to  30%  of  tannin  and  about  8%  of  ttnrcfi.  Ii 
yields  an  oran^e-cotourt-d  leather  of  considerable  »i-ij;ht  ar.d  (irm- 
ncss.  Its  culti\°ation  did  nut  pay  well  enuui;h,  to  Ilut  it  i»  Utile 
used. 

Cuteh,  catcdui  or  "  dark  catechu."  ia  obtained  from  the  wood 


aC  IwliHi  mi^y  and  i»  im  to  ba  awfaydad  witli  miBtwwi  arotli. 
K  cotaiaa  W%ai  umuok  matter  and  a  laife  praportwa  of  catachm 

dumihr  to  tliat  contained  in  gambter,  but  much  redder.  It  is  used 
for  dyeiriK  browns  and  blacks  with  chrome  and  iron  mordants. 

The  wUIow  and  the  while  birch  barks  contjin,  rc»p*-v  ti\elv,  11':, 
to  14  '„  and  t'j  5',,  nl  ;.inruri-  In  1  Mrnluiul ii  n  itny  jrc 
to  produce  the  famous  Russia  Icatlicr.  whose  inscct-rcMsting  odour 
ia  duo  to  tb«  birch  bark.  In  AwiBtiBa  tiria  laathy  ia  imiMitad.aritk 
the  American bbck  birch  talk  (BMMb  liirik), ud  alwiiSb  tla «i 
obtained  from  its  dry  distittation. 

In  the  list  of  matenaJs  two  have  been  placed  in  a  subsidiary  class 
bw.iijv  thcv  area  mixture  of  catcrhol  and  pyrogallul  tannin.  Oak 
b^ik  ui-N  the  best  leather  known,  proving  ih.it  j  bUnd  eA  ilu- 

two  cU:>!A.~s  of  tannins  civet  the  be>t  r«Mil(s.  It  is  ibc  bark  ol  the 
coppice  oak.  and  containa  13  %  to  14%  of  a  veddisli-ycnow  tannage. 
VahMia  is  the  acorn  cup  of  the  Turkish  and  Cfcdt  oak  The  Smyrna 
or  Turkish  valonia  is  best,  and  contains  32*0  lo  Ji6%  of  an  alma».t 
vllitc  tannin.  Greek  valonia  is  ga-ycr  in  colour,  and  contains  lb'., 
to  io*;  of  tannin.  It  _yiclds  a  louRh.  firm  leather  of  great  weight, 
due  to  the  rapid  deposition  of  a  larv  .1111  unt  of  bloora. 

Gnndint  and  Letuhint*  Taaning  .Ua/rr lo^i.— At  first  aiglit  it  would 
not  seem  posuble  that  science  could  direct  aadi  a  dmwy jvmia  as 
the  grinding  of  tanning  maicriala,  and  yet  evm  hem  the'*ad^nnc 
smashint;  "  of  tanning  matcriah  nay  mean  the  diffcrenct  Mtatcn 
profit  and  toss  to  the  tanner.  In  IMM  materials  the  taanucMais 
imprisoned  in  cells,  and  is  also  to  some  extent  (rcc,  but  with  this 
latter  condition  the  science  o(  grinding  has  nuthing  to  du.  If  tanning 
material*  arc  simply  broken  by  a  scries  o(  clean  cuts,  only  thuie  cells 
directly  on  th«  lurf^cs  of  the  cut*  will  bo  re.idy  10  yidd  loeir  tannin : 
therefore^  if  materials  are  ground  b>;  cutting,  a  proportion  of  the 
total  tannin  i*  thrown  away-  Hence  it  is  necessary  10  bmite,  break 
and  otherwise  sever  the  walls  of  aU  the  cell*  containioc  the  tannin : 
*o  that  the  machiai  wmnlBd  ia  om  irtuch  cnubok,  nm»  aad  cut* 
the  material  at  tll»«MWiabt«la(  it  oat  at  uiiniaiMMa  Mh 
little  dust.  .    •  , 

The  apparatus  in  most  common  use  is  buQt  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  coHee  mill,  which  consiat*  of  a  aerie*  of  scgrocntal  cutters: 
a*  the  bark  works  dowa  faMo  tha  amalir  CMim  of  the  mill  it  » 
twisted  and  cut  in  every  diractko.  Utiabavny  food  form  of  mill, 
but  it  rcouircs  a  considerable  amount  of  power  and  works  &lo«l>'. 
The  teetn  require  constant  rcm  »al.  and  (•huuW.  th.  r.  (uri-,  be 
railaceiible  in  rows,  not.  as  in  y»me  lorr:i^,  <.i  l  on  the  bell.  The 
disintegrator  1-.  atv.llivr  form  ct  mill,  whii  h  ;iri«!uce»  its  effect  by 
violent  concussion,  obtained  by  the  revolution  ia  opposite  directions 
«l  f iWB  faiirto  lis  jH|e  iMial  ansa  ittcd  ^mmciht  imke* 
fMlia  •  draoL  tlte  faSa  of  which  ai»  also  mad  «tth  prainidtng 
lliaciil  a|  mm.  Thaannsmalte  from  sooo  to  4000  revolutions  per 
■Anite.  TBe  cMeT  object  ion  to  this  apparatus  is  that  it  lunn* 
much  dust,  which  is  caught  in  silken  bags  fitted  to  Rratings  in  the 
d.'uin.  lli<-  :iiy:  ii.il.icis  crusher,  a  very  useful  marhine  for  such 
ni.!!.  ruU  as  myrobalaos  aod  valonia.  coositl*  of  a  pair  of  looihed 
r  !'  r;  1' .  ^  e  and  S  paif  of  tfutcd  roDcf*  hnMMlb  Jht  material  is 


dro^rpH  up^mtlM toothed roHenfbst.whmltisllNMM and rruohed: 
thaft  lh>  iniiMai  t*  finished  and  any  sharp  coraert  rounded  oa  in 


 it  is  icady  Ifar 

_  is  talafiMBg  warn  in  pMparMioa  of  a  liqiNr. 
If  hcavv  ttathers  arc  in  prnetssaf  aaiialactufe.  be  wotdd  be  a  very 
waateful  tanner  wlio  would  eatsael  Ids  aatcriai  raw.   It  most  be 

borne  in  mind  that  when  an  infusion  is  made  with  fresh  tannin*; 
material,  the  liquor  begins  to  drfmsii  diCiiiii|HiMtion  products  ilu  r 
standinii  a  day  or  two.  and  the  object  <A  the  hcavy-leBther  tanner 
is  to  get  this  material  deposited  in  the  leather,  to  fill  the  pores, 
produce  weight  and  —ht  a  firm,  tough  product.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  duals  his  Udss  with  thts  fmsh  material  in  the  layer*,  i^. 
he  spnada  •  layer  hrtewtw  each  hide  as  it  is  bid  down,  so  that  the 
strong  liquors  penetrate  and  depoeit  in  the  hides.  When  most  of 
thi>  iKjwer  to  dcfxnit  has  been  usefully  utiliieU  in  the  layers.,  then 
the  material  (which  is  now,  pcrbapa,  half  spent)  is  leached.  Tbi' 
Itght-leather  maker  doc*  not  want  a  hand,  firm  leather,  but  a  soft 
and  pliable  product;  hence  be  leaches  hb  material  fresh,  and  doe* 
not  trouble  a*  to  whether  the  tannin  deposit*  in  the  pitseraat* 

Whether  fresh  or  nanially  spent  material  is  leached*  tha  fmmm 
is  earned •MthsAaMawjy 

system. 

The  leacluNg  ia  carried  out  in  a  series  of  six  square  pits,  each 
holding  about  A  to  4  tons  of  material.  The  method  depewt*  UDoa 
the  fact  that  when  a  weak  liquor  i*  forced  over  a  stroocer  <Ma  they 


do  noi  mix.  by  reason  of  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  1 
one:  the  weaker  liquor,  therefore,  by  its  w«ij(ht  forces  the  sironKcr 
liijuor  downwards,  and  a*  the  rut  in  which  it  is  cuntoirved  is  ritt<~d 
With  a  false  Unioro  and  side  Juci  running  over  into  the  next  pit. 
the  stron(:er  liquor  is  forced  upwards  through  this  duct  on  lo  the 
neat  stronger  pit.  There  the  process  is  repeated,  until  Anally  the 
aum  t»»  aaw  iBiy  ^ 


It  ntust  not  be  thought  that  now  the  material  is  ground  it  is 
necessarily  ready  for  leaching.  This  m.iy  or  may  not  tn-  so.  de- 
pending  upoti  whether  the  tanner  is  making  light  or  heavy  leathw. 

  ^tmln.  — — 


No. «  b  the  last  vat,  and  the  bquor.  which  is  wiy  Strang,  la  about 
10  be  run  off.  No.  I  is  spent  material,  over  wMch  sll  ttx  tiouors 
has'e  pasvd,  the  present  liquor  having  been  pumped  on  as  nssh 
water    The  liquor  from  No.  6  is  run  off  into  the  pomp  well,  and 

liquor  No.  I  is  pumped  over  No  2,  thus  forring  all  lif|uor*  one 
(iitwanl  ,ind  le-nnng  pit  .No.  1  fin[i;v;  this  pit  it  ni>w  cast  and  fillid 
with  clean  fishings  aivd  perhaps  a  little  new  material,  di-an  «  ,iti  r  is 
then  mimprd  on  No.  2,  which  is  now  the  weakest  pit,  and  all  liquors 
are  tnu»  forced  forward  one  pit  more/  making  No.  I  ihc  strongest 
pit.  After  infusing  for  some  lime  this  is  run  off  to  the  pomp  well, 
and  the  procrss  rrpeatcd.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  hotter  the 
water  i<  pitmpcfl  on  the  weake't  pit,  the  better  will  the  mntrriji 
be  spent,  anri  ru  in-r  the  w.ilrr  ii  to  l»)ilmf;-|j<jint  the  bH  itcr; 
in  fart,  a  »<■!!  man.i^;txl  lanyard  --hoiild  ha^e  the  spent  tan  down 
to  U'Twei  n  f  °„  and  1%  of  tannin,  althnuch  this  material  is  frc» 
quenily  thrown  away  containing  up  to  10%  and  acnnetiffles  even 
more.  There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  Ubour  in  this  method, 
sini-e  the  liquor*  are  self-adjusting. 

TtstiHf  Tan  Liguort  — The  meihfVIs  by  wbirh  the  tanning  v.ilue 
of  any  substance  may  l«-  ded  rrTn-n  ■!  an'  irjj;j\  .  but  l«.w  an  .11  1  r  1  r 
capable  of  «imp!e  apjilicai ion  :in.l  minute  air;ir.iry.  An  old  method 
of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  a  t.iii  li  juor  •■^  liy  mr.in--  of  a  hydro- 
meter standardixrd  against  water,  and  called  a  Uarkometer.  It 
eonaittsaf  a  long  gradiuted  stem  hxrd  to  a  hollow  bulb,  the  opporiW 
end  of  which  Is  weighted.  It  is  pbccd  in  the  liquor,  tbe  weightca 
end  Mnla  to  a  Wrtam  drmh,  and  the  reading  taken  nn  the  stefli 
at  that  point  which  toocnc*  "  water  mark."  Tlu-  jr  v!:  jtn  is  aft 
surh  that  if  the  specific  gravity  is  niultijitutl  by  loc*)  and  then  iOOO 
IS  subtraricfl  Imm  the  resuli.  I'lf  b.irknmelcr  ^trength  o(  the  liqnor 
is  obtained.  Thus  ion  spetihc  gravity  equals  29*  barkometer. 
Thk  WUhod  aflBSdl  m  iadfcsrtow  of  the  amount  of  tannin  prnent. 
but «  vmwtm  im  Man  wfio  knows  hM  liquon  by  frequent  analyst*. 

A  factor  whirli  f<>vem»  the  quality  of  the  k-3th*T  quite  as  much 
as  the  tanniil  itself  is  the  acidity  of  the  liauors.  It  u  known  that 
fiillir  .intl  tannic  .iricU  form  in-.olublr  r.ikium  salt*.,  an<l  alt  the 
fiih.-r  .iriilt  prrwni  av  .1  rin  ,  (iriij  i  inK.  h'.jtyric,  lattic,  I'lrmic,  Ac, 
form  com(wraiivi  ly  soluble  sails,  so  that  an  easy  method  of  deter- 
mining this  important  lartor  iaSSfdlBOT^' 

Take  a  quantity,  say  100  e^aftUllqiMr.nter  till  clear  through 
papar,  then  pipette  10  ex.  iato  a  Mnlf  beaker  (about  ij  m  dia- 
meter), place  »i  on  some  printed  paper  and  note  how  char  the 
prim  appears  through  the  liqiKw;  now  gradually  add  from  a  burette 
a  clear  solution  of  saturated  lime  water  until  the  lioiior  becomes 
just  cloudy,  that  is  ontil  it  just  Umc*  iu  brilliancy.  Now  read  od 
the  number  of  cMe  eentimetics  rcauhed  io  the  0adaaied  iteai  m 
the 

decree), 

calculaie  —  .       ^  . 
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prrdpiotiM  of  th*  unnin  by  nii!Mis  of  cebtin,  or  ta 
Oy  ineMS  prriMre<l  hide.  Sir  Hiimphrv  D-iv-y  was  the  firit  to 
pfopoM  »  mcthol  lor  an.i'iVM:if;  tanniri;  rii.i  1  m-J diui  he  pre- 
cipitated (Ke  t.innin  liy  nn.ins  ol  (;rl.um  in  the  pn:M.'ncr  oi  slum, 
then  dricsd  and  wi-ighrd  ihc-  |>r<-<  iintjti.',  aticr  washing  free  from 
ttctm  it  tcuwaU.  Thi*  otcthoti  was  iinuroved  by  Slodlfon, 
tin  awPC  to  cto  to  —di  iwi.  W«ii«tMi  ud  MOIkr 
■oia  lo^BiB  dM  amhod.  but  iMr  pmedui*  bcfaig  tadioua 
dMBoilt  Co  work  could  not  be  reeardtd  at  a  great  ndv.incr. 
■cr  then  ptopootd  precipitation  uy  nkcani  ol  the  alkaloids 
with  ^secial  regard  to  cincnoninr  Kil[ih.ui-  in  the  ikc-^iuc  of 
rounilittc  acetate  a*  indicatur,  but  thia  niLthtid  a!>j  |iru\  oJ  um  Ichv 
Alter  this  many  metallic  prccip«U{ll^  were  Cried,  uitcd  ^ravi- 
metricaily  aai  valuaM*ri«l^  tat  mhoM  mioccm.  The  wdfUnc 
«(  procipitatcd  tin— tM  «M  MMT  icwwl,  bscauae  the  taHtiina  are 
•uch  a  divene  cUm  of  aubatajKM  that  Mch  tannin  preopitam 
4ifl«raat  quantittn  o(  the  procipitaflM  <m4  tomr  matcrufl^  contain 
t«0  or  three  dillcrcnt  tanmna.  Then  there  aiv  alw  the  ditficuliic* 
of  incomplete  procipaution  and  the  precipitation  of  (ulouruti; 
■utter,  &c.  Antony  this  cUm  U  metboda  may  be  mentioned 
Cwiind'*,  in  which  lamr  — ic— d  «i— iie— > 


It  «M  improved  by  fUchaida  ud  Patumt. 

Amankte  dam  of  method*  depewtfa  HpM  tii*  dmnictlon  of  the 
tnain  by  MMnr  oxKlinne  agent,  and  the  mimntton  of  the  amount 


  I  by  tome  oxKliring  agent. 

fcquirrd.  Tertcil  rriwlrTctl  the  tannin  alkaline,  and  after  agitating 
it  vkiih  a  known  quantity  of  .lir,  ei>timatpd  the  volume  of  ois  ^cn 
aIwirtM'«l.  The  nu-ihrwl  W3»  ilow  and  subject  to  many  source-^  of 
crn  r  I  ommaillo  oxidirol  uiih  i  l^mnvn  quantity  of  iixlic  arid  ainl 
eMimati.tl  the  exrr«  nf  iodalc.  This  proccai  also  was  tr[nit>le»onw, 
bMidcs  oxidizing  the  gallic  acU  tea  do  aM  the  axMatioa  processes), 
aad  entailing  a  irparate  wCliMtiaw  of  them  afiar  the  removal  of 
the  tannin.  Frrdinaitd  Jcsn  (1877)  titrated  alkaline  tannin  solution 
with  standard  iodine,  but  the  mixture  was  so  dark  that  the  end 
reaction  with  starch  could  not  vxn;  in  athliiion  the  R.dlic  arid 
hail  again  to  be  cstim  in  I  M  ini<-r  |>ri;[«t-<tl  |x rni,iri^;.injlr  an 
oxidiung  agent,  ami  LuHinihal  nuidc  a  viry  valuable  improvcmrnt 
b*  ailding  indigo  aoliaion  to  the  tannin  solutiaai  wkkh  controlled 
IBC  eaidaiion  and  acted  a»  indicator.  Thi*  mwhod  alio  required 
doaUa  titiaiioB  bsouaa  of  the  jpMc  acid  prMCtt.  tba  tawdoi 
matter*  beinf  itnavod  liwa  coImh—  by  mean*  «i  fttatM  and 
trMffimf  tall. 

Tba  indirect  gravimetric  liiJf-pouilcr  method  first  took  (.  fni 
diont  188&  It  was  published  in  Der  Caba  by  Siinand  and  W  vi»». 
ajJicr  worker*  being  EitnaT  tad  Mocrfcaia.  ilanuocr,  Munu  and 
Kanuparher  did  tome  earner  work  on  similar  tine*,  depending  upon 
tiK  specific  gravity  of  tolulioas.  Prafcssor  H.  R.  Procter  perfected 
llu*  incifiiKX  by  packing  a  bcU,  aiivilar  in  shape  to  a  boiionilcs* 
battli-  of  ,i!Knit  2  0/  (li<i  )  cap.icily.  wiih  the  hi«le-powder,  and  siphon- 
thc  I. in  h(;iior  uj^  ihriiu^h  it-.c  (.".»di  r  and  over  into  a  rt-ii'ivir. 
b  deprives  the  Ian  li<|uor  of  t^iutn,  aiid  a  pwrtion  of  thi*  non- 
tannin  sokitioa  I*  tvaporatod  to  dryncta  and  wcig;liod  till  cwMtaati 
•imibrly  a  portion  oi  the  original  lolutioo  oontaiaing  noa-taitnins 
and  uaiiina  k  cvaponiod  and  wrightd  tin  conuant;  then  the 
weUht  of  the  non-iannina  anbtnctea  from  the  wci||ht_of  the  non- 
lannirtt  ami  tannins  gives  the  weight  of  tannin,  which  is  calculated 
to  ptrc  rntagc  on  original  solution*.  Thi»  methgtl  was  adoptid  j» 
bfhcijl  by  the  International  Association  of  Lraihcr  Trade*  Chemists 
until  Srptrmlier  I906.  when  iu  faulu  wm  vMdhr  imMI^  bdprc 
Ulcm  bv  Gordon  Parkfrr  of  London  and  Baaactt  M  hem,  WMftSng 
io  colUooration.  although  other  but  nut  *o  complete  work  had  been 
previously  done  to  the  umc  cn<J.  The  main  faults  of  the  method 
were  that  the  hidt-  puwder  absorbed  i«3n-tannins,  and  therefore 
reriitrrod  them  a»  tannins,  and  the  hidc-fwwdcr  was  (iariially 
suTublc.  Thi»  dilf'uuhy  has  now  b«n  oxcrcumt  to  a  Urge  extent 
in  the  present  olfui-d  null;   I    f  il.i  I  A  L ,1  C  . 

Meanwhile.  Farther  and  Munro  I'aync  nrofKjsoJ  a  new  method 
4f  anlliajat  UW  aMOOOC  of  which  i*  a*  follows: — A  definite  exec** 
or  liiw  Mhi  ~ 


S*  added  to  a  definite  quantity  of  tannin  ttdulion 
and  the  exo^ss  of  lime  estimated;  the  tan  solution  i*  now  deprived 
flf  tannin  by  means  of  a  ujublo  rruxlit'u atioo  of  geLiiin,  calUxl 
"  Collin,"  an<l  the  process  is  repealed.  Thus  we  pi't  tuo  «  ts  of 
figures,  ii  t.d  .ibxirptioa  ami  acid  absorption  1.  f.  ,n  1  U  i  thir 
^^nUB);  iLmc  latter^  *ubt»tted  inMM  the  former  tannin 

£nnr!*''?U  iMt£i?&M  iboaR|ja$k  bJESSTaSfii' 

ctilar  weight  had  to  be  assumed  for  unnin*  «Wcii  wtW 
Tbcf*  are  also  several  other  objrrtion*,  but  tbougk.  tta 

powder  method,  it  is  quite  empirical,  it  gives  exceedingly  naefui 
rcMiIts  if  the  rtjlc.'.  (..r  wurkint;  are  stririly  adhered  to. 

The  preaent  olihcul  method  of  the  l.A.L,T.C.  i*  a  atodification  o( 
Aattrican  official  method,  which  i*  in  turn  a  modificaiioa  o(  a 
'  by  W.  Eitner.  of  the  Vienna  Leather  Research 
lowder  is  very  slightly  chrome-tanned  with  a 
»mium  chlorioe,  2  grammes  of  the  latter  being 
used  per  too  gramme*  of  hide-powder,  and  is  then  washed  free  from 
soluble  salt*  and  tqueexed  to  contain  70%  of  ntoUiure,  and  is 
ready  lor  u»e.    This  preliminary  chroming  does  away  with  the 

alirulty  of,  the  pQWxter  bciry:  liulul'lc.  )  y  rendering  it  quite  in- 
ublci  it  alao  kaaciu  the  tatdcncy  to  absorb  oon-taaoina.  Such 


■owiaann  amuiaia  50  c.c 
I  tkiag  i*  done  with  so  c.c 
na  fwit  fMwins.  and  both 
I  dcMMUHl  by  difference. 


«r  tidf  ««t  povder  at  oBntaint  d^  gramM  af  dtfUda 
It  aBariafcia.  and  amtaria  added  andl  tM*  quantity  eoacaiatenctly 

JO  grammes  of  moisture,  i.r.  *6-S  grammes  in  all;  it  is  then  agitated 
for  1^  minutes  with  100  c.c  of  the  prepared  tannin  solution,  whu  h 
IS  made  up  to  contain  tanidn  aritbia  cartain  detioite  limits,  in  a 
mechanical  routor,  aad  feltcM^  Of  tUt  ■on-uaain  aoluiioo  50  c.c 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryncH.  The  taiM  iki'  '  ' 
of  origiiuil  solution  containing  non-tannina  ( 

residues  are  weighed.  The  tannin  i*  thus  da    

1'he  method  docs  all  that  acicnce  can  do  at  pruHH.  The  rtiln  for 
carr>  ing  out  the  analysis  are  nrrrmsnly  very  strict.  The  ol'jeMri  in 
view  IS  that  all  cbemtsts  should  get  exactly  concordant  results, 
.md  in  this  the  I.A.L.T.C.  ha*  auccccded. 

The  wtk  done  by  Wood.  Trotman,  Procter,  Parker  and  oibere 

00  the  alkaloidal  pracipstation  of  tannin  deaerva*  mention. 
Heavy  Uathers.— The  hide*  of  oxen  are  received  in  the  tanyard 

in  (our  different  conditions;  (i)  m.trket  or  slaughter  hides, 
which,  coming  direct  from  the  local  abattoin,  arc  Mft,  moist  and 
covered  with  dirt  and  blood;  (2)  wet  salted  hides;  (jl  dry  salted 
hides;  (4)  sun-<lricd  or  "  Hint  "  hides— the  last  three  forms 
being  the  condition  in  which  the  imports  of  foreign  hides  are 
nude.  The  first  upor.ttion  in  ihc  taniicry  is  to  dean  the  hides 
and  briac  thtm  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  flaccid 
condithm  In  which  they  left  tbe  aniiul'a  back.  Tke  blood  aad 
other  matier  on  market  hides  mutt  be  iMBwd  as  auidthr  aa 
posaibk  the  blood  bciastfiUclfaciMacfr  ' 
grain,  aad  iiilb  IbaallNr  laftaea  « 

1  he  hides  are  tooad  tkor  tie  given  perhaps  tare  changes  of  aratar. 

Salted  hides  neid  a  wager  aoalting  than  market  hides,  a*  it  It 
not  only  etaential  to  remove  the  salt  from  the  hide,  but  also  twresstry 
to  plump  and  soften  tbe  fibre  which  has  been  partially  dehydrated 
and  co«rtR-tcd  Iry  the  vilt.  It  must  alio  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
10%  solution  ■(  Ml!  di-vjlvr*  hide  tubstaoce,  thereby  causing  an 
undesirable  lu«s  of  weight,  and  a  weak  aolution  prevent*  plumiiing> 
csuaciiiMyaMBtalMiaio  the  liaie»  and  BMT  alto  caBg"b^ 
wMCfc ttnaoc mOtf  b* nniewcd  in af^cr  pnxtsMa,  iMed  aaddrjp 
salted  hides  require  a  much  longer  soaking  than  any  other  variety. 
Dried  hide*  are  always  uncertain,  as  they  may  have  putrefied  bcfcte 
drying,  and  also  may  have  Ixxn  driol  at  tro  hiijh  a  temperature; 
m  the  former  case  they  fall  to  pierce  in  ihi-  lirnrs,  .iml  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  practically  impoaiibic  to  soak  them  back,  unless  uutrrfactivc 
proctjaM  are  oaeL  aM  aaCh  are  ahnya  danmEtous  and  difficult  to 
work  becauaa  of  na  lD*en  Folfaitfon  Acta.  Prolonged  KMking  in 
cold  water  dbaolve*  a  teiions  anount  of  hide  subsunre.  SoaUag 
in  brine  may  be  advantagepa*.  a*  it  prevent*  putrefaction  to  aooia 
extent.  CsOTfic  soda,  sodium  sulphMir  and  sulphurous  .ictd  may 
J  I:.")  l)c  ad\  .inMge«)ii>ly  empli))  cd  on  .u  1  uu  nt  of  t  ti  ;r  v  f ning  and 
antiseptic  action.  In  treating  Kilted  goods,  the  first  vkaUi  water 
aiuMild  ahray*  be  rapMly  changed,  because,  a*  mentioned,  strong 
■alt  Mjlotiona  diaaolve  hide;  four  changes  of  water  cboukl  always 
be  p'wen  to  these  gOOlllk 

There  are  other  and  mechanical  means  of  aoftening  obstinate 
m:itrria],  vir  by  Stocking.   The  AaMtican  bide  mill*  ar 

aitinjj  stmlcs,  shown 
di-iKtammatically  in  fig. 
3,  fs  a  popular  piece  ol 
apparatus,  but  the  good* 
snould  never  be  aub* 
jeered  to  violent  me- 
chanical treatment  until 
v>ft  enmiqh  ti>  st.ind  it, 
else  severe  grain  crack- 
ing may  result  Perhaps 
the  use  of  sodium  sul- 
phide or  caustic  «ixla  in 
conjunction  with  the 
.■\m'TiVan  wn«h  whf^l  is 
the  ».>ft>t  nii  ill -■•I 

Wh.uevir  means  are 
u«rd  the  ultim.lte  object 
ii  hrst  to  swell  and  open 
up  the  fibres  as  much 
as  possible,  and  aecondly 
to  rcnore  piitrtf.icfive 
refuse  aad  tlirt,  which 
if  left  in  is  fixed  by  the  lime  in  the  process  of  depiUtion,  and  cause* 
a  dirty  buff. 

After  bciAg  thus  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a  uniform 
COnditioB,  aO  hides  arc  treated  alike.  Tbe  first  operation  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  dtpUatio;  which  removes  not  only 
the  hair  but  also  the  scarf  skin  or  epidermis.  \\T>en  the  goods  tf 
sent  to  the  limes  lor  ddtOatioii  (bqr  we,  fint  of  all.  placed  la  aa 
old  Mme,  higUr  cbaiMd  uMi  nnwtr  BuUer  and  bactatia. 
It  is  thtrroininon  belief  oat  r 
fall  out,  but  this  is  not  iOflfl  (ttl,|Wl«l 


Fir.,  J — Douhle-»f  ting  Stocks. 
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the  hair.   The  ml  cause  of  the  loosening 
the  bacteria  in  the  old  lime  aeep  down  the 
lh»  Mk  Matfiffd  and  hiic  Sheath^  $ad  »a»±  «nd 
Iht  lafl  cdMtr  timtiuc  «f  thb  Aeadi  aad  Mb. 

aho  altering  the  compoiitioB  of  the  rtU  Jtalpiffii  by  means  of 
which  the  scarf  skin  adheres  (o  the  trae  skin.  These  products 
of  the  bacterial  action  arc  soluWc  in  lime,  and  immcJi.itcly 
dissolve,  IcavinR  the  scarf  skin  ami  hair  unbound  anil  in  a  ron- 
dition  to  leave  the  skin  upon  si  raping.  In  tliLs  firil  "  Rrccn  "  lime 
the  action  is  mainly  this  destructive  one,  but  the  goods  have  yet 
to  be  made  ready  to  receive  the  Can  Uquor,  which  ihcy  must  enter 
in  a  phunp,  open  and  porous  condition.  Consequently,  the 
"  green  "  Um  b  followed  with  two  more,  the  second  being  less 
chaifBd  with  baetcda,  aad  the  third  bdug,  not  Ktually  a  new 
one,  a  yttf  near  appraach  to  It;  in  than  two  Ihnca  the  mindtes 
of  fibre  are  gradually  softened,  split  up  aitd  dillended,  causing  the 
hide  to  swell,  the  interfibrillar  substance  It  rendered  soluble 
at  !  ihc  whole  pcncr.illy  made  svji'.al'lc  for  transference  to  the 
tan  iuiuors.  The  hide  itself  is  only  very  slightly  soluble;  if  care 
13  taken,  the  grease  is  transformed  into  an  insoluble  OkiUIW 
soap,  and  the  hair  is  hardly  acted  upon  at  alL 

The  time  ihc  goods  are  in  the  limes  and  the  method  of  making 
new  limes  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  leather  to  be  turned 
out.  The  harder  and  tougher  the  leather  required  the  shorter 
and  fmbcr  the  liming.  For  hxuncc,  lor  aok  leather  where  a 
hard  remit  b  required,  the  tbne  in  the  Vmm  iratild  be  ftom 
S  to  to  days,  and  a  perfectly  fresh  t«|^  UMe«i«iiMli«iia«dt 
utth  dM  addition  of  lodiam  nlphlde  to  hasten  the  proecet. 
Eveijr  tanner  uses  a  different  quantity  of  time  and  sulphide, 
bat  a  good  avenge  quantity  is  7  lb  lime  per  hide  and  10-15  lb 
sodium  sulphide  per  pit  of  100  hides.  The  lime  is  slaked  wiih 
water  and  the  sulphide  mixed  in  during  the  slaking;  if  it  is  added 
to  the  jjil  when  the  slaking  ii  finished  the  greater  p.irl  of  lis 
effect  is  lost,  as  it  does  not  then  enter  into  the  sa.me  chemical 
combinations  with  the  Ihne,  formlnf  pc|ydphid«>  iu  when  It  b 
added  during  the  ptoccaa  of  dakiag. 

For  softer  and  move  ptlabie  leathern,  wdi  at  are  required 
for  JwtncM  and  hclt)af»n'*bw«r**«rncOo«rer  timing  it  given. 
aadtbethnefntheUnealihictenaedfromotn  ladayt.  Some 
e(  Aedid  mellow  liquor  Is  added  to  the  fresh  lime  bi  the  nuking, 
eoaejwt  to  take  off  the  sharpness.  It  would  be  made  up  as 
for  sole  leather,  but  with  less  sulphide  or  none  at  all.  and  then 
a  dozen  buckets  of  an  old  lime  woukl  be  added.  For  lifter 
leathers  from  j  to  6  week^  Bmbig  b  given,  and  a  fresh  ^Mne  is 

never  used. 

Swe.Uirn;  "       a  mi  lhrxi  <,i  depil.ilinn      obsolete  !n  Eflcland  W 

(ar  u  heavy  icathcrt  are  cMwcrncd.  _  It  consirts  o(hangii»t  (he  ^^^^ 

tma^AtiS^wS^ ■tucoua'pOTtiaias,  aa  the  MM  Malpttki,  hair 
hidb  and  dteath,  and  10  allows  the  hair  to  be  remo\td  a*  before. 
The  method  puUs  down  the  hUle.  and  the  putrefaction  may  go 
too  far,  »4lh  ditastrou*  rcMilt*.  hut  there  it  miirh  to  recommend 
it  for  ^^l^■e|l^l^in»  uhffe  the  wikjI  llic  main  consiikratinn.  ttio  main 
poiot  being  that  while  lime  entirely  destroys  wool,  this  procrts 
kavet  it  intact,  eafly  Ipewning  the  agoie>  It  b  wnewpwnihf  itiU 
amcb  H«(d. 

AoMher  wiethed  of  feHmomerhit  (de^oonng)  «hcep«kms  t«  to 
paint  the  flesh  aide  with  a  cream  of  lime  made  with  a  10%  solotio« 

of  sodium  sulphide  and  kiy  the  goofU  in  pile  fli.-«.h  to  fle»h.  taking 
Ctle  that  none  of  the  v>luiion  C(iiiu  >  in  com.n  t  with  ihc  wtxjl,  which 
b ready  for  puHinc  in  (rnm  4  to  S  lioiirv  Although  this  process  may 
he  u«ed  lor  anv  Lin  1  of  vkin.  it  i'.  practically  only  used  for  sheep, 
a*  if  any  other  &ku>  is  depilated  in  this  manner  all  plumping  effect 
H  lost.  Since  dua  aHiat  be.ebUMcd  in  some  way,  it  i*  ao  ecooony 
ei  time  and  material  to  place  the  gooib  in  Ume  in  the  first  instance. 

aometimet,  it>  the  commoner  eiaites  of  sole  leather,  the  h:v.r  U 
remowtd  byiMintinc  the  hair  side  with  cream  of  lime  ar^l  m;';  hnV. 
Of  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  dr.ininK  the  h\i\r  -  ihtonijfi  a  stronft 
solution  of  Milphide:  this  compl.-ii  ly  >l<stn.>%  ilie  h.iir.  acnially 
taking  it  into  solution.  But  the  hair  roou  remain  embedded  in  the 
dlia,  and  for  this  maott  anch  laath*ralwBMaba«r*a4irt|rbnlL 

Ancnic  sulphide  frealgar)  ia  abkcd  wtth  the  lime  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fner  light  kathers.  such  a*  elace  kid  and  glove  kid. 
This  method  produces  a  very  smooth  frain  (the  tendency  of  todium 
S'lliil-.ifV  bcins;  to  make  the  crain  harsh  and  IwiM).  and  is  therefore 
^ullabli-  I'lr  till-  [iiir[-«^<.o.  hut  it  is  very  ex| vn^i ve. 

Suthcicnt  prixii  of  the  fart  that  it  i»  not  the  lime  which  causes 
skins  to  unhair  19  found  in  the  proces*  el  chemical  Kniiatt  pataated 
by  Payne  and  PuUman.  In  this  proccsa  the  geoda  ate  ant  treated 


with  taii  (i-  <.Tla  and  ihfn  with  calcium  chloride;  in  this  manner 
lime  ist  lormrd  in  the  skin  t  y  the  reaction  ol  the  two  ults,  but 
Still  Itic  bair  remains  as  tight  as  cvvr.  If  this  proceas  it  to  be  used 
for  unhaaiac  and  liiniBg  ^|es«,  the  good*  ommc  be  &iai  tubicctcd 
to  a  putnd  aoah  to  looaen  ine  hair,  and  afterwarda  fimcd.  Experi- 
menit  made  by  the  present  writer  also  prove  this  theory.  A  piece 
of  calf  skin  was  tubiccted  to  steriliied  lime  for  several  months,  at 
the  end  o(  which  time  the  hair  was  as  light  as  ever:  then  bacterial 
influence  was  introduced,  and  the  skin  unhaircd  in  as  many  days. 

After  liming  it  is  oecc&sary  to  unhair  ibn fSOdt.  tThbb  dean 
by  stretching*  hide  over  a  tanner's beapi (fig.  ^.nrhcn  vflhan 
unbairing  knife  (a.  fig.  4)  the  beamsaMa  pasliahr  «a 
partially  shaves  off  the  hib  and  tpidermia.  Anotneri 
a  "fksbcr,"  removes  the  flesh  or  "net  sUn' 
adipatus),  a  fatty  niatler  fimn  the  flesh  side  of  theskin,iiitBtbd 
fleshing  knife  (two- 
edged),  seen  in  b,  fig. 
4.  For  these  op  CI. I - 
tiont  several 
machines  have  been 
•dieted,  working 
■Haljty  with  revelv> 
ing  spiral  blades  or 
vibrating  cutters, 
under  eiticb  the 
hides  pnai  inn  fiiQif 
extended  state. 
Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the 
Leidgcn  unhairtr, 
\kliich  works  on  a 
rubber  bed,  whiih 
"gives"  with  the  _         _       .  „ 

irregukrilics  of  the  3  -T«ncr  »  Beam, 

hide,  and  the  Wilson  Aesher,  consisting  of  a  series  of  knives 
attached  to  •  wvolviiv  belt,  and  edikh  abo ' 
■ilh  hmiinlliti 

At  thb  Mafi  (he  hide  b  divided  intn  aevenljpaihH  I 
being  known  as  "  nwnding."  The  ob)eol  of  the  AMenbMs: 
certain  parts  of  the  hide  termed  the  "  offal "  arc  of  less  value 
than  the  "  butt,"  which  consists  of  the  prime  part.  The  grain 
of  the  butt  is  fine  and  close  in  texlure,  whereas  the  ofTal  grain  is 
loose,  coarse  and  open,  and  if  the  olTal  is  placed  in  the  Mnie 
superior  hqiurs  .is  ihc  bult,  bring  open  .ind  ponms,  it  will 
absorb  the  best  of  the  tannin  first;  consequently  the  offal  goes 
to  a  set  of  inferior  liquors,  often  consisting  of  those  through 
which  the  butts  have  passed.  The  hideanre  "  mended  "  tekh' 
a  sluup  curved  butcher's  knife;  the  dJeUMI  aMnaaa  In  g, 
Tb«  bNiiei.  clinchn  Md 


'givo"inoaatacl 


and  are  tanai4-  MlMintfety  al' 
though  the  shotdder  b  not  often 

detached  from  the  bull  until 
the  end  of  the  "  suspcnrlers," 
being  of  slightly  belter  qiialny 
than  the  IkIHcs.  The  butt  is 
divided  into  two  "  bends" 
This  separation  is  not  made 
until  the  tanning  of  the  butt  Fml 4.'— Tanner^ Knleesond  Hh. 
is  finished,  «-bea  it  is  cut  in 

two,  and  the  components  told  as  "  bends,"  although  as  offcn  as 
not  the  \nitt  b  not  dl^tlnL  la  America  the  hides  are  mly 
split  down  the  ridge  of  tho  had,  60m  head  to  tail,'iiMl  taietj 

as  1  ides.  Dressing  hides  are  more  frcquemly  ronndcd  afte^ 
tanning,  the  mode  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
leather  is  required. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  as  much  "scud  "and  lime  as 
possibit ,  li.L-  dii;ro  i>i  11  iiioval  of  ihc  latter  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  leather  to  be  turned  out.  "Scudding"  consists  of 
working  the  already  unhaircd  hide  t>vcr  the  beam  with  an 
unhaiiiag  knife  with  increased  pressure,  squeezing  out  the  dift, 
which  b  composed  of  pigment  cells,  semi-soluble  componnda  aa 
^  titto,  hair  eacU  and  eotohto  bids  instance,  be.  Tkb 
a«a  dirty,  nuiky,  viKid  liquid,  and  nechankaliy  bringt  tht 
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lime  oiji  with  it,  but  involves  a  great  »nd  undesirable  loss 
of  hide  s'.ilv^t.iiuc,  heavy  leather  bcin^  sold  by  weigh  I .  This 
difliculty  ruiw  ^ot  over  by  giving  the  goods  an  acid  bath  first, 
to  delime  the  surtace;  the  acid  fixes  this  soluble  hide  substance 
(whirh  is  only  soluble  in  alkalies)  and  hardens  it,  thus  preventing 
its  lo&s,  and  the  goods  mty  then  be  scudded  dean  with  safely. 

be  ddiiBcd  to  obtain  a 
1  of'llw  present  day  boot 
to  any  tU»  tanker  «hh 
nlldcv  hktbcn  thu 
sole,  such  as  harness 
and  belly,  &c.,  as 
excess  of  lime  reuses 
the  leather  to  crark 
when  finishi-d.  I't  r- 
haps  the  best 
material  for  this 
purpose  is  boracic 
add,  tuing  about 
M  B  ptt  too  butts, 
tad  Mncfidint  tbe 
goods.   tUt  add 

yield*  a  ckMMlCT* 
istic  fine  grain,  and 
bccauseof  its  limited 
solubility  cannot  be 
used  incxcc*>s.  Other 
acids  arc  also  used, 
such  as  acetic,  lac- 
tic, formic,  hyilro- 
cMoriCtWiih  VMjring 
«w««.  Who*  lie 
wMwiMd  kvciy 

«ft,  ii  i»  ea|r  aMHHiy  to  t«Mh  bi  «etcr  fcr  «  fn»  ienii  wbni 

the  baus  are  tcady  foe  tanning,  but  if  tke  fi  bud,  tb« 
lime  is  fixed  in  the  hide  by  the  bicarbonatet  it  emH^it,  In  the 

form  of  carbonate,  and  the  result  is  somcwh.it  f1;5Jstroij^. 

After  dcliming,  the  butts  are  scuiiderl,  rins<il  throui;ti  ^^llcr 
or  weak  aciil,  .ind  go  off  to  the  tan  pits  for  t.ir.ning  proper.  Any 
Ume  *hich  remains  is  sulTicicntly  removed  by  the  acidity  of  the 
early  t.m  Lijimrs. 

The  actual  tanuag  now  bcg^  and  tin  opsntioMiBtrolved 
may  be  ditidid  into  A  «f  tlBCCe  (l)  ttkmaf,  (t)  Ittd^H* 
U>  laying  awqr. 

1becelowi«gptle«r''suspendcn,'*  perbape  »  Wki  el 

[  liquors  ran^ng  from  i6*  to  4^  bukOMHcr,  whkh 
!  Ae  strongest  liquors  in  the  yard,  bM  have  gradually 

worked  down,  having  had  some  hundreds  o(  hides  through  them; 
Ihcy  now  contain  very  Utile  tannin,  and  consist  mainly  of 

dcvtlo[wil  acirls  >\hich  ncutrali^^'c  the  Line,  pljrT.p  the  hide, 
colour  it  o(!,  and  [icrJIy  prepare  it  to  receive  slrorRcr  liquors. 
The  goods  arc  su-.i>i.inJtd  in  tht^c  pits  on  [vMcs,  whith  arc  !ifti<l 
up  and  down  several  times  a  day  to  ensure  the  pixxls  tai-inp  .in 
even  colour;  they  are  moved  one  pit  forward  caih  day  into 
■lightlx  ttmger  Uquocs,  and  lake  about  (rom  7  to  iS  days  to  get 
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The  raasoa  vbjr  the  Hedl  em  eetPWdad  at  tMs  Stage  faiMcad  of 
bOtag  kU  lat  b  Ihaa  Ike  iatw  come  me  adoiited.  the  hides 
wovld  link  ami  touch  one  another,  and  the  toueh-marks.  not  being 
acceuibk  to  the  taa  liquar,  woaM  not  colaur,  and  urtevnt  colourins 
would  thus  result;  in  addition  the  weight  ol  the  top  hide^  would 
Ratten  the  lower  one«  and  prevent  their  plumpinj.  and  thii  con- 
dition would  he  vsceedingly  dilhcuit  to  remedy  m  the  nTtcr  lioaors. 
Another  oocstion  which  might  oocar  to  the  non-technir  jI  reader  i«, 
why  should  not  the  procesa  be  haateoad  by  placing  the  goods  in 
strong  liquors  ?  The  rra<inn  is  dn^ihi  Sttoag  tanning  eohlttani 
have  the  eflevt  c(  "  dr.iu  in);  the  gnin  **  of  jmIi.  t-r.  contractlnr  tbe 
fet»rr«,  arid  causing  the  leather  to  «»Min>e  a  wry  wrinkled  .ippearanec 
which  cannot  afterward*  t)*  remedied;  at  tbe  Mmc  timr  "  ca«« 
tanning'"  results,  i.e.  the  out&ide  only  gtti  tanned,  leaving  the 
centre  itill  raw  hide,  and  once  the  outside  i«  ca4e.hardr»>od  it  i* 
impoMible  for  the  liquor  to  penetrate  and  finish  the  tanning.  This 
caoriMeii  hcb«  aboo«  IncaMliablab  tbe  ladwr  verid  ttn  be 
NMnedHriM. 

iUtar  tke  ^  MnnteB"  Ike  iPtdi  ai 


of  "  handlers  "  or  "  floaters,"  combting  of,  pi  rhai>5,  a  dozen 
pits  containing  liquors  rai.j;inp  from  jo'  to  5,'  l^jrkonicttr. 
These  liquors  contain  an  aiiptttiiilile  quantity  of  lnah  lannia 
and  acid,  onic  furnud  the  "  jv.,i\s,"  and  arc  destined  to 
constitute  the  "  suspenders."  In  these  pits  the  goosls,  bauia^ 
Incn  evmly  coloured  off,  arc  laid  tiat,  handled  every  digr iMlko 
"  hinder  "  (weaker)  liq^Kn  and  shifted  fonrudt  irtrhur  OMQT 
two  days,  at  the  taoactli  eoBVHdcace.  Tbe  "beadliig'' 
consists  ol  lift  ing  tbe  bwUs  «at  «f  llw  pit  bgr  gleans  of  a  tano«i% 
hook  (fig. 6),  piling  them  on  the  ddc  of  the  pit  to  drain,and  retunw 
ing  tiwm  to  the  pit,  the  top  butt  in 
the  one  handler  being  returned  as  the 
Ijottom  in  the  next.  This  ofHcrallon 
is  continued  throujjhoul  the  process, 
<;rily,  as  the  hides  .iii\  .ince,  the  neces- 
sity for  frequent  h.\ndLiig  decreases. 
The  top  two  handler  pits  arc  tometimM 


(oMMet  baodte). 


converted  into 

dusters,"  i.e.  whcQ  the  hides  have  advanced  to  these  piti^ 
as  each  butt  is  lo««n^  «  mil  qoeatitf  el  tasoief  otatenel » 
sprinkled  on  it. 

Some  taooen»  w»  that  llw  Udca  att  aet  flat*  pot  tbem  l> 
aupeMiaa  «gtfa  before  laying  aveay;  the  oietbod  has  ita 
•dwkillagM,  but  is  not  general.  Tbe  goods  are  ivaerally  bid 
away  immediately.  The  layer  liquors  consist  of  leached  liquors 
from  the  fishings,  strcnRthened  with  cither  chestnut  or  oakwood 
extract,  or  .t  mixture  of  the  two.  The  first  layer  is  made  up 
to,  say,  60*  barkonn  tcr  in  this  way,  and  as  the  hides  .\re  laid 
down  they  are  sprinkled  with  fresh  tanning  rnatcrial,  and  remain 
undisturbed  for  aUiut  one  week.  The  second  layer  is  a  jo* 
barkomelcr  liquor,  the  hides  are  again  sprinkled  and  allowed 
to  lie  lor  perhaps  two  weeks.  The  third  may  be  80°  barkomctcr 
and  tke  fourth  90*,  tbe  goods  being  "  dtiiud  "  as  belorc,  and 
lying  mdiatuibed  for  pedups  three  or  four  weeka  leipectivciy. 
SeoM  tanacn  1^  more  layers,  and  aorae  dve  laM^  leaie  iBoee  «r 


lc»  time,  or  greater  or  lesser  tlwagllM  oC  Kquor,  ^  thil  I 

is  a  t>'ptcal  inodcrn  one. 

As  rrf;.Tr<!s  "  dusting  "  matcri.al,  for  mellow  leather,  mellow 
ma'.cri^'.ls  are  rcciiiirrd,  such  .is  myrobahxns  being  the  ir.cllowcst 
and  mimosa  h.irk  i[  <-  n  osl  astringent  of  those  used  in  this 
connexion.  For  h.mlrr  leather,  as  sole  leather,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  myroUalans  is  used,  if  any  at  all,  a  fair  quantity  ot 
mimosa  bark  as  a  medium,  and  much  valor.ia,  which  deposits  ft 
large  amount  of  bloom,  and  Is  of  great  a.sitingcncy.  /MxiutjtO 
4  cwt.  of  a  judicious  mixture  i>  used  /or  each  pit,  the  mclloscg 
material  picdomiaating  to  the  eaiUcr  Uq^on  and  Ike  noA 
astrfllglllt  in  tht  iMCf  HflMBb 

Tlie  tanaiitg  b  bow  fwiitiwt.  oad  the  geiwli  we  hawHiid  mil 
ol  the  pits,  brushed  free  from  dusting  material,  washed  up  In 
weak  liquor,  piled  and  allowed  to  drip  for  >  or  3  days  so  that  the 
tan  may  become  Set. 

Finnhinn. — I  roni  this  staRe  the  treatment  of  sole  leather 
dillcrs  from  that  of  harneys,  belting  and  mellower  leathers. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  will  be  found  on  looking  at  the  dripping 
pile  of  leather  that  each  butt  is  ca>'rred  with  a  fawn-coloured 
deposit,  known  technically  as  "  bloom  ";  this  disguises  the  under 
colour  of  the  leather,  just  like  a  coat  of  point.  Tbe  theory  of  tbe 
fonneiloBaf  ibbMeiMBittbiai  8ti«gaetaliBMCitaanip,siicii 
as  aic  f ofiBtd  betvcM  the  Uto  fkpMt  duM&ii  I 
abte  to  caat  far  Jai^  vIlhMl  dwomoAiaa,  Md  I 
the  tanain  b^ina  to  oeodeait^  en<  ierme  other  uMt  and  to* 
tduhle  anhydrides;  this  insoluble  matter  separates  in  and  on  the 
leather,  cit  ing  weight,  finnitess,  and  rendering  the  leather  water- 
proof. It  is  kaewB  teriwhiHr  •»  Uoen  and  ckMicall^  m 
ellafnc  acid. 

After  drippin,T.  thr  gnrvl*  are  «coorcd  free  from  surface  bloom  kl 
a  Wilion  scouring  machine,  and  are  then  ready  (or  bleack' 
There  aioaoMMlMtfMdsby  which  this  is  effected,  or.  moreo 
tevtral  oatiMll  or  otoem  arc  used,  the  method  oi  apa 
being  the  same,  vit.  the  goods  are  **  vattcd  "  (steeped)  foe  some 
hoar*  in  the  bieachinir  mivturt  at  a  temperature  of  ito*  F.  Ihe 
minura  may  eofMi«t  eS  either  fumaeh  antJ  a  lutht-ciJouret!  ehr-tr  ir 
extract  made  to  Ito*  turkomrcer,  and  110*  F-,  or  son  c  1  'i.i  Hr  r 
extract  made  lor  the  purpoie.  cooaisitng  o(  hiMilptiiicd  ttquid 
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WttflW  The  former  method  U  best  (though  mort  cxperitivr),  as 
it  remavn  Ins  wciKbt,  and  the  linht  Mmde  of  coloar  li  more  per- 
■MUtent  than  that  obtainad  by  uuk  tKaulpllited  citnct*. 

After  the  Ant  vaitM(-tat  fMl*  Are  latd  up  in  pile  to  drip: 
■eanwhile  the  liquor  i« aiUlllMMM. and  they  are  then  returned  for 
another  lw<n'v-!our  houn,  again  remove*!  an'l  .iHowcH  to  drip  for 
3  to  3  'l.iyi  .ilti  r  wS.rh  they  arc  oilrd  with  c"!  i  il  ihi'  .md 
hun^  up  In  iIm;  »h<-«l>  to  <iry  in  the  dark.  When  they  ha\e  dric^l  to 
an  indwrubbcr-likc  condition,  they  are  piled  and  allowed  to  beat 
•lightly  uatil  a  grevii^h  "  Uuum  "  n«e«  to  thewrface,  they  arc  then 
act  out  and  •inetched  in  a  W'Uaon  aCMidig  ■Kfaine;  uainc  bnua 
dklcert  innead  of  the  atone  one*  lucd  far  Mwillac.  "  pinnea"  over 
I  V  h.iiiil  the  ttiri-r.<-<!i;<ti  iin'rumrnt  leen  in  r,  f)f.  4,  and 

K  as  a  "  ]-\r.  'l  to  rcninvc  any  lil  "'n  n  't  ri'in<j\  t^l  by  the 

irarhinc,  oiled  and  drifd.  \\  (irn  i  f  a  '!  i::.p  ovi  n  rulour  they  arr 
"  rolled  on  "  bct»een  h'M'.y  rrilli  rg  lilti-  .1  »rirvgirij;  mnrhino,  ihr 
IMTMurc  being  applied  irom  abo\'e,  hung  up  in  the  dark  thed*  aeain 
until  the  unevta«alanr  «>  produced  haa  dned  iiwaad  Uica  "ralied 
off  "  through  At  mm»  machine,  the  prewui*  being  aMticd  fioa 
below.  They  are  apv  dried  rint  out,  brvshcd  «•  the  graia  to 
(•odace  B  aiigiit  gtoia,  aad  am  fiiiUied. 

As  PCfUds  the  finishing  of  hameaa  leatlirr,  tx.,  the  goods, 
tStar  AofBugh  dripping  for  a  day  or  two,  are  bitaM,  lightly 
Kourcd,  washed  up  in  hot  sumach  and  extract  to  improve  the 
cotetir,  and  are  apain  laid  up  in  pile  for  two  days,  they  are  tften 
gfven  a  goM  coat  of  cod  oil,  sent  to  the  shrds,  and  dried  right 
out.  Only  sufTicicnt  scouring  is  plven  to  clean  the  gpoods,  the 
object  of  tho  '.  :ir.P';r  Icint;  to  1l\T.t  ai  n-.u(  h  W(.:f;ht  in  as  possible, 
although  all  (his  superiluous  tan  has  to  be  washed  out  by  the 
currier  before  he  can  proceed. 

Cunyini. — When  the  goods  are  dried  front  the  sheds  they  are 
IMifCfcied  hy  the  currier.  11^  as  is  often  the  case,  the  tanner  is 
bi»o«a  oinier,  be  does  not  taa  the  gooda  w  heavily,  or  Moable 
ikoM  ■ddlflf  taperiltunts  vei|fit,  bat  «lker«be  tw  titer  pro- 
CHaes,  the  art  fl#  tfea  coRfcr,  ait  the  same. 

Oirrying  cwMbti  of  wofUaf  «0  and  (reaia  fate  the  hiAar 
to  render  it  pliable  and  increase  Hsstraifth.  Itinseiwrthon|ht 
that  this  was  a  mere  physical  effect  prodaced  hy  the  oil,  Init  such 
is  not  the  cisc.  Ctirryin^  with  anim.tl  oils  is  a  second  tannage 
in  itself;  the  oils  oxidize  in  the  fibres  and  produce  aldehydes, 
which  arc  well-known  t.inning  agents;  and  this  double  tannage 
renders  the  leather  very  strong.  Then  there  is  the  lubricating 
effect,  a  very  imptortant  physical  action  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  leather  is  concerned.  Mineral  oils  arc  much  used,  but 
they  do  not  oxidise  to  aldehydes,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
to  anything  else,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  decomposition. 
They,  therefore,  produce  no  second  tannage,  and  their  action 
hmtaiy  lha physical ooa of  lubricaUm, a«l (hit i» oaly  more 
«r  leia  lempofary,  ai^  etecpt  fa  ibe  oaa  «f  the  kmirier  fnaaea, 
they  slowly  ex'aporat*.  Where  animal  fels  and  oQi  an  tncd. 
the  lu  ri  r  1  he  grjods  are  left  In  contact  with  the  grease  the  better 
and  stronger  v '.i!  If  tl:c  leather. 

In  the  "  LiiibrcnnLn  "  process  (German  for  "  burning  in  ''), 
the  hiilts  arc  thoroughly  scoured,  and  when  dry  are  dipped  into 
hot  grease,  which  is  then  allowed  to  co<^,  when  it  is  near^  set 
the  g'>ods  .irc  removed  and  get  SHU  lib  pwCM  likMC  Vuch 
used  in  Great  Brit.itn. 

In  hand-stuflling  bcKing  butts  the  goods  are  first  thoroughly 
•called  tn  water  to  which  has  been  added  some  soda,  and  then 
flconred  and  stretched  by  machine.  They  are  then  lightly  shaved, 
to  taktoS  the  ktoae  flesh  and  tUatJHaeck.  Uwtriwkalthe 
TChariraHf  dtpcilted  ta— li  imowil  by  ttwrtu,  t»  —he 
fopn  for  the  flreaae^  and  they  aie  tlMa  pat  tato  a  aniBach  vat 
of  40*  barkometer  to  brighten  the  coloar,  honed  ap  to  drip, 
and  set  out.  If  any  loading,  to  produce  fictitious  weight,  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  done  now,  by  brushing  the  solution  of  either  epsom 
s.tlts,  barium  chloride  or  gluco-ie,  or  a  mixture,  into  the  flesh, 
and  laying  away  in  pile  for  some  days  to  allow  of  absoriJtion, 
when,  perhaps,  anolhir  coat  is  given.  W  hcthcr  this  is  done  or 
not,  the  goods  arc  hung  up  until  "  tempered  "  (denoting  a 
certain  degree  of  dryness),  and  then  treated  with  dubbin.  This 
botaiuilacturcd  by  mcltbgdown  tallow  inaslcam-jackctcdpan, 
Md  Addiaf  <od  oil,  the  mixture  being  siirrt-d  contiouaByt  when 
dav,  it  is  cooled  as  rapidly  aa  paartbla  bgr  raadii  cold 
mlcrthtavi^theitcam  pan,  thestitiingbcltif  cgntfaMdonta 
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table,  to  which  the  flesh  side  adheres,  is  givcB  a  thta  eoal  of  tha 
dubbin  on  the  gram,  turned,  set  out  on  the  fle^,  and  gtvm  % 
thick  coat  of  dubbin.  Tfaeaiiishttncaniaa  wfadiM.MMlat 
the  moistare  dries  out  ikapeaaefocan.  Altar  tvo  or  thaa 
days  tbatasds  Me  **  Ml  aot  ia  tmm  "  with  a  bnus  sUckcr, 
given  a  coal  of  duUb  aa  the  giain  slightly  thicker  than  the 
first  coat,  then  flesh  dubbined,  a  slightly  tliinner  coat  being 
applied  than  at  first,  and  sto%cil  at  70*  F.  The  grease  which  is 
slicked  ofl  when  "  sctl.'ng  out  in  grease  "  is  cuUecled  and  sold. 
After  hanging  in  the  warm  stove  for  2  or  dajs  the  butts  arc 
laid  away  in  grease  for  a  month;  ihey  are  then  ylickcd  out 
light,  flesh  and  grain,  and  bock  laiiowed.  iiard  talluw  is  fiist 
rubbed  on  the  grain,  when  a  ill^  poHsk  ia  induced  by  rubbifef 
with  tbe  smoothed  rouadod  edge  of  a  thick  slab  of  glass,  they  am 
then  hung  up  in  the  stove  or  strdckcd  in  frames  to  dry.  A 
trrn  iiiil  nf  iiiiHim  ii  mm  miliil  mil  iip  iliwiin  ilw  tiiaii 
in  hot  iar4  iliilft  pmribtalir  teatei  mmn  muk  fai  ivdaa 
tlamUw  MiiaMKimintaf  layiig  ftwair  snM«  (or  a  aMwth  ii 
eMwkft  tmdHM  altotsther  orvery  coasidecaUy  ahor^ttd. 

In  the  tanning  attd  Jressing  of  the  commoner  varieties  ol  kipa 
and  dried  hides,  the  materials  used  arc  of  a  poorer  quality,  and 
the  time  taken  fur  all  p.'MtLv.fs  is  c  ut  <!osvn,  s*!  th.it  whereas  the 
time  taken  to  iJrcsj  liie  better  cU:>s  ot  leather  is  from  7  to  10 
months,  and  in  .1  fr  :.  ui'.os  moM^tJiat^fllMHpCr  (OOAMSIVMA 
out  in  from  3}  to  $  months. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  leather  vhkh  readies  Eiigtaad, 
such  as  Cast  India  tanned  kips.  Ausi  ralian  sides,  &c.,  Is  bought  up 
and  rclanned.  being  sold  then  as  a  much  better-class  leather* 
The  first  opcfaUoB  with  such  goods  is  to  "  atrq)  "  thea^f  aagr 
greaae  they  may  coouia.  and  part  of  dwir  oritiaal  tannage. 
TWi  Is  liituallj  fifilirii  mil  llj  inihtin  lliw  lbiiliinh||, 
taylat  them  19 10  drip,  and  dRUindb|4br  kril  an  kaovlB  »  VM 
K^ioR  of  soda;  they  are  then  washed  by  dramming  in  plMl^nf 
water,  the  water  is  run  off  and  trplaced  by  very  weak  raphoife 
acid  to  neutralize  any  rrmisinin;;  v  h ,  t  his  i?  in  turn  ruii  olT  and 
replaced  by  weak  tan  !i(|Uor,  ainl  liic  gijo<l5  are  so  t.inncd  by 
drumming  for  some  days  in  a  liqtior  of  gradually  inrrta  sng 
strength.  The  liquor  is  made  up  as  cheaply  as  possible  with 
plenty  of  solid  quebracho  and  other  cheap  extract,  which  is 
dried  in  with,  perhaps,  glucose,  cpsom  salts,  2cc  to  produce 
weight.  Sometimes  a  better  tannage  is  given  to  goods  of  fair 
quality,  in  wUch  they  are,  partups,  started  In  the  droo  ^nd 
finished  In  layers,  slightly  bcHarvatcrials  betaf  used  alt  tlusv^ 
and  a  hmgw  tiiM  taKM  to  amlcta  lha  tanaagR  ' 

Tbe  tannage  of  dnMbf  Ums  (or  Dac  and  portnaatean 
smh  Is  rather  dilfecent  .from  the  othar  varieties  descrihed, 
in  thai  the  fbodi,  after  having  had  •  Utiltx  longer  liming, 
are  "  bated  *.  or  **  puered." 

Bating  coaslsli of  placing  the  fopds fai  a  «heel OToaMb  oM  be* 
or  pigeon  excrement,  and  paddluig  for  from  a  few  houn  to  a  or  3 
days.  In  purring,  dog  manutr  is  uied.  and  tfaic  being  rather  more 
ariivr,  the  process  drfs  not  take  so  lor:;.  This  tiaiins  or  puertng  is 
.-irrr.d  fnit  in  warm  liiiuors.  and  \\.^■  .uiiuti-  itivi.lvc<l  arc  several. 
Frotn  a  practical  point  of  view  the  action  is  the  removal  of  the  lime 
and  the  aotatioa  of  .tlw  hair  sac*  and  a  certain  aiaouat  of  inters 
fibrillar  substanqe.  In  this  way  the  eoodt  are  pttlled  down  to  n 
soft  ftaccid  camBtkl^i  which  allows  of  the  removal  of  short  hair, 
hair  tact  and  OttMC  wh  b)r  scudding  with  an  unhairing  knife 
upon  the  hc.im.  The  lime  is  pani.^li>'  t.iken  into  aolution  and 
partially  rrni.jved  mechanically  duiinj;  yhv  Muddinu.  A  large 
quantity  of  hide  lubUaaM  sentMiiubk  and  (oluble.  is Sott  by  bring 
pieawd  o<it.  but  this  mattan Sttte. aa iordrrssint  woek. aisa. uA 
not  weight,  is  the  naln  ooaaMtiBttea.  Tlicoittioally  the  action  ia 
due  to  bacteria  and  bacterial  products  forgaolzed  ferment*  and 
enzymes),  unorganised  fMWicnts  or  vegetable  ferment*  like  the  yeast 
Irrmi'nt,  such  as  pancreadlce,  |>ep«in.  &c.  anri  thrmirals,  such  as 
amnKinium  and  calcium  Kilts  and  pho-;ih.i'( all  ii(  Vklm  h  are 
present  in  tbe  manure.  The  ovotvea  gaacs  alau  pUy  their  pun  m 
tbeaetioa. 

There  are  several  bates  upon  the  ntarlcet  as  subttitute*  for  dung 
bate.  A  moM  pitpwar  one  was  the  American  "  Tiffany  "  batcu 
made  by  keepiag  •  snak  ghie  aolution  warm  for  tome  hour*  ana 
then  introdueing  a  piece  o(  blue  checae  to  »tan  fermentatiofi :  when 
fermenting,  glueosc  ¥iras  added,  and  the  Uiic  was  then  ready  fur 
work.  This  and  all  other  bates  have  bsen  more  or  less  supplanted  by 
"  erodin,"  discovered  after  yean  of  research  br  Mr  WoadfNottiiig' 
tomUw^Dri^Pop^^^edta^         ^TUJsM  '^j^^^iXi^ 
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in  the  form  of  a  bag  of  nutrient  material  for  bacteria  to  thrivr  on 
and  a  bottle  of  bacterial  cuUure.  The  nutrient  material  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  bacterial  culture  added,  and  after  allowing  tlic 
mixture  to^et  workiog  it  is  ready  for  uw.  Many  tons  of  this  bale 
•re  now  being  used  per  annum.  Its  advantages  arc:  (t)  that  it  is 
clun,  (i)  that  it  is  under  perfect  conlrul,  and  (j)  that  stains  and 
bate  burns,  which  so  often  accompany  the  dung  bate,  arc  absolutely 
absent.  Bate  burn*  arc  cauM/tl  by  not  filtering  the  dung  liatc 
through  coarse  sactlng  btforc  usj?.  The  accumulati'jn  uf  usclc&s 
•olid  matter  «-ttles  on  the  skins  if  they  are  not  kept  well  in  motion, 
cau^ir.).;  cxix-.-,lvz  action  in  thcM  placea. 

After  pulhng  down  the  goods  lo  a  »oft,  silky  condition  by 
bitfalg  or  purring,  ii  ib  necessary,  after  scudding,  to  plump  them 
•p  tfain  and  bring  ihcm  into  a  clean  and  fit  Condition  for  re- 
eiMng  the  tan.  This  is  done  by  "  JrtTichir.g  "  in  a  bran  drenrh. 
A  qtnniiiy  of  bran  is  scalded  and  allowed  to  ferment.  When  the 
Itrmentation  has  reached  the  proper  stage  the  goods  arc  placed, 
together  with  the  bna  Uqtior,  ia  »  niuble  pit  or  vat,  and  are 
iflMred  to  remtia  «at3  they  teWlbn  three  times;  this  rising 
t»  ^1  iiw  h  mmtd  by  itm  >MWMi  iwnitBri  i  til  th>  f wtiwia 
tlMiMivaR^iiytkiiUi*  lltf  plaining  Mtfbaaf  Ike  tan 
is  dtiaf  th> adii  pwfctii'artM  fciwuMiiliiii  iad  A> to 
part  t*ilNpM,a«ltbtdMHMb«MUMli4MtetlieBMdtaaM 
action  of  the  particles  of  bran  nIMV  iflSnst  the  grain  of  the 
skins.  After  drenching,  the  (oodi  «n  UMbed  free  from  brui, 
and  arc  ready  for  the  tanning  process. 

Drcnchine,  now  that  all  kimls  of  adds  are  available,  is  not  so 
muck  iiMd  wr  haary  hides  as  far  light  skins,  it  being  found  much 
OKM*  coavmiest  and  rho.iper  to  use  acidv  In  fact,  bating  and 
buering  are  beinp  KraduiUy  replaced  by  arid  tuthi  in  the  civ  nf 
iHMvy  leathers,  the  priwrss  hrms  Cirrictl  out  .'in  '1  Ir-'n^  ("r  vili- 
leather,  only  much  mure  thoroughly  in  the  citw  of  dressing  leather, 

The  tanning  of  dressing  hides,  which  are  not  rounded  into  butts 
and  oSal.  ia  briefly  as  follows.  They  first  cn  t  cr  a  series  of  colour- 
ing pits  or  suspenders,  and  tbca  a  series  of  handlen,  by  wUcb 
time  tbqr  should  be  plump  and  coIouvmI  yuMigh}  in  Ibit  coli> 
diUoa  tbcy  are  if^t  dtbar  Iqr  mmm  of  » 
E  machine  (fig.  y). 


TMa  kttcr  is  th»  most  popular  machine,  and  cottsists  CMetitiany 
of  an  eitdlrM  band  knife  a.  wfcich  r<rvoI\'es  at  considrrablc  speed 

with  it*  ciitTinij  cd^  close  to  the  'i.l^•^  of  a  fviir  of  rollcrn  throui^h 
whu-h  tlic  li.iiKer  IS  fe»l  and  ;ir<-.<il  ajpiinst  the  knife.  The  l.i«<  r 
of  iheac  rollers  is  made  of  short  iegirK  nt*  or  riti;:^,  t.»ch  «-fvir.itclv 
capable  of  yielding  so  as  to  atcr>mmo<l,ite  it<.f.l(  to  the  uikmu  mI 
thicknCMea  of  varimn  parts  of  a  hide.  1  he  thickness  of  the  Ical her 
•otont  is  Buccd  to  the  utmost  minuteness  by  means  «f  the  hand 
■OWB  »  h  which  raise  or  lower  the  upper  roller.  Tbe  Mfe  edge  of 
the  cutter  is  kept  keen  by  ruM>ing  against  re\'oMng  emerv  wheels 

Tect  its 


c  .n  it  p,iv«-4  round.  So  deticatrly  can  this  machine  effect 
th.it  vlicisof  Iraiher  uniform  throughout  and  aa  tMa  MS  {noer  Can 

b('  I  .ivily  pri'i'-ir'-rl  >>>'  it.  .imt  I  r  its  aid  it  il ^MiiaMamMI  lO Mlb 
hide*  into  a*  many  as  tlir.-e  uselul  splits. 

The  dressinK  hi  Ici  arc  usually  split  in  two.  Here  wenfllleiWV 
the  split  f(1cs.h)  for  a  lime  and  continue  with  (he  treatment  of  the 
,m  Aftir  splitting,  they  cntLr  an  (Ii  r  tries  of  handlers,  are 
then  piled  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  thrown  into  a  large  drum 
with  sumach  mixed  to  a  paste  with  hot  water  and  a  light-coloured 
cslracL  Tbey  arc  dnimroed  in  this  for  one  hour  to  brighten  and 
tbegnia,  waahcd  tip  ia  tepid  Hqmm,  piM  for  two  days. 


'  coadiiioa,  railed  ta 


fim,aaddzkd 


they  arc  now  pOed  (or  a  day  or  two  to  absorb,  dried  out,  fhtltBw! 
on  the  grain,  and  flesh  folded. 

The  qpliU  aic  fjaaed  ud  ia  aU  aiimarhillflpnr  i 
with  dtip  tatiwa  aad  addtwaaB^  aodi  atne^  g 
chlofiit^  cpaom  idtL  ftc  aftcx  whkh  they  are  piled  up  to  dnia, 
driedl*«"ianniad'' 
right  oat. 

In  the  dfetafatK  hide  tannage  very  

Gmt^  ai^  yg^'*^,^*^*'^!,,!^^  ■Smea'laiks  mmmdk 
and  cMUacta. 

C/^^tfliaatr.— lender  the  bead  of  upper  leather  an  bdaded 
the  thin,  aoft  aat  pliihte  leiihew,addAfad  thefr  priadjpal. 
but  by  no  otana  wahai»^  appHeatSon  to  naldng  the  appcn 

of  boois  and  shoes,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  ch55  of 
leathers.  They  are  made  from  such  sUns  as  Last  Indian  kips, 
light  cow  and  horse  hides,  thin  split  hides,  such  as  those  described 
under  dressing  leather,  but  split  rather  thinner,  and  calf.  The 
preparatory  dressing;  oi  such  skins  and  the  tanning  operations 
do  not  difler  cssenlially  from  those  already  described.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  thinness  of  the  ikia  treated,  the  procoaes  are 
more  rapidly  finished  and  less  complex,  the  tannage  is  a  littio 
lighter,  heavy  materials  such  as  valonia  being  used  tftutdy 
if  at  alL  (imctil|y  yrahinfc  the  food*  have  •  loafB-  and 
mellower  liming  and  hating,  the  Bow  hebf  aeon  thewwahiy 
removed  than  for  the  leathers  previoui^  4kttlSbtA,  10  JWdf 
greater  pliability,  and  everything  mutt  MUd  in  tidl  dfiagfaa. 
The  heavier  hides  and  kips  arc  split  as  dMOflwd  VfldCf  dMrilg 
leather,  and  then  tanned  right  out 

Currying  of  the  Lishfcr  Lenlhcrs. — The  duly  of  the  currier  ia 
not  solely  ditcctcd  towards  heavier  leathers,  be  is  also  entrusted 
with  the  dressing  and  filling  of  the  lighter  leathers  for  the 
shoemaker,  coachbuiider,  saddler,  dc.  He  has  to  pare  the  leather 
down  and  reduce  inequalities  in  thickness,  to  impregnate  it  with 
fatty  matter  ia  oidcr  to  leader  it  aoft  and  pliablie,  and  lo  give  it 
such  a  surface  dnHblgt  coioar  and  finish  as  will  pleaee  tbe  e|i# 
and  suit  the  paipeeei  el  to  cansufaera.  TheiaawUM' 
ia  used  by  tome  cmrieif  for  acaily  evaqr  i 
while  otheca  adheee  lo  tfea  aaaual  iMtaii^ 
imposiihk  to  give  ia  brief  an  oadlm  «f  operalleBa  tridCh  win  be 
consistent  with  any  considerable  number  of  curriers. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  typiral  modem  dressing  of 
waxed  calf  or  waxed  kips.  The  gcxxls  arc  first  of  all  soaked  down 
and  brought  to  a  "  sammicd  "  condition  for  shaving.  In  the  better- 
class  leathrri  hand  nhavine  i»  still  adhered  tf>,  f<»  if  ij  maintained 
that  the  <lrjg  ol'  the  shaving  machine  on  the  leather  causes  the 
"nap"  finish  to  be  crarscr.  Hand-Kha\'ing  is  earr»eil  out  on  a 
beam  or  ^t^nn^  frame  of  wocmI,  »uppc>r(ing  a  stout  pUnk  f.ic-ed  with 
lignum  \'iiac,  and  se  t  vertically,  or  nearly  so.  The  knife  (fi(.  8)  ia 
a  double-edged  rectangular  blade  i "  '  "  " 
cither  side  along  its 
ljar»  3  in.  wide,  leaving  each 
blaiJc  [irotrudinK  I  in.  be- 
yond Ihrm;  it  tia-i  a  straiRht 
nanrlle  at  one  end  .ind  a  cro-i 
handle  at  the  other  in  the 
iitaaa«(  the  blade.  Thaedct* 
of  thia  Inife  arc  first  nade 
\-cry  keen,  and  arc  then  Itimed 
over  so  as  to  form  a  wire  edge,  i 
by  means  of  the  thicker  of  the 
two  Mrait;Ut  -I'  lS  l<»jl»  sliown 
io  fig.  9.    The  wire  edge  is 

diavdng  ne  thinaer  el  the 


ingular  blade  ebeul  t*  in.  by  g  hk,  ffded  ea 
whole  length  avdtMm  ibaeaaMi  «M  two 


picamd  to 
the  Mteiter  a 


ai^  erthe  wire  e4(e  and  thn  etong  the 

of  the  turnover  cdgr.  The  skin  being  thrown  flesh  uppermost 
over  the  vertical  beam,  the  shaver  prtsses  his  body  against  it, 
and  leaning  over  the  top  huhls  the  knife  by  its  two  handles  almoait 
at  rijht  anRles  to  the  leather,  and  proceeds  to  shave  it  hy  a 
scraping  stroke  downwards  which  the  wire  edge,  being  set  at  nghl 
aagna  to  the  kail*  and  aioMt  parallel  with  the  skin,  tvm  into  • 
c«t.  The  skin  is  shifted  so  as  to  brin^  all  parts  under  the  action  of 
the  Vnife,  the  »Savcr  frc«)uently  passing  a  fold  between  his  finger 
to  ti -I  thf.  |tro.;reM  of  his  work.  After  shaving,  the  goods  are 
thoroughly  wwkc-d,  allowT"!  to  drip,  and  are  ready  for  "  TOuring." 
This  operation  has  lor  ii<  objei'l  the  ivmoval  of  bloom  (ellagic  and) 
and  any  other  superfluous  adherent  matter.  The  scouring  aelatioo 
rontlsis  of  a  weak  aolution  of  soft  soap  and  boiaiL  Thu  ia  ta| 
well  brushed  into  the  fMi  of  the  leather,  which  ia  thca  **  decked 
Wltbid)witwiihaateeldicherAweaatSI»».  11ei«ger^ 
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of  tlw  "slicker**  b  voodea,  aad  into  it  a  «cel,  stone.  t>raM  or 
vulcanite  Mad*  is  forced  and  fastened.  Tbc-«>T>od<-n  pait  h  grd<<i>cd 
in  both  funds,  ar.J  tin-  bUdc  i»  half  ruM'»'!  a".i!  hall  -^r.iccj  u-cr 
the  surface  of  the  ''■.•tur  in  succcssi'.''  .:;r"l.iv.  i^r-  an^lr  ol  l!ir 
tlitkpr  bcinjt  a  rontintrjtion  of  thr  an^;ll•  »hii. li  the  thnj»t  out  arms 
ol  the  worker  form  with  the  l»»jy.  i<crh.i(is  yv'  lo  45".  with  itie 
icatbtr.  depending  upon  the  pre«»ure  to  be  af>pltcd,  1  be  loap  nod 
I  toktuiMi  ia  coMifliMtty  ^«^^  m  tlw  leather  to  Mipiily  a  twdy 
removalof tie Uoon vtth the ittcl tUclcer.  The hiW b now 
J  «nd  the  grain  b  •coorcd  with  a  stone  sHcter  and  brwh,  with 
«Mp«M  bofu  aolutioa,  it  ia  then  riaied  no,  and  tern  to  dry;  when 

"iid  9 


the 


d.  b  is  "  set  "  i*.  the  grain  it  laid  smooth  «iih  a  bra»i  or 
Stcd  slicker  and  dried  right  out.  It  U  now  rcaJy  fur  "  ttuffiDi;." 
which  is  invariably  June  in  the  drum  «ith  a  mixturt?  of  sfcarinc  and 
"  sod  **  oQ,  to  which  is  somrtimn  added  cod  oil  and  wool  (at :  it  t* 
then  set  out  on  the  grain  and  "  canked  "  oa  the  tmk,  the  (rain  side 

b  ^aesHL  aod  the 
leatMrdrkd  right 
out.  The  prvxls  are 
now  "  r  'Unili_-<),"  I  e 
the  ligfaler  coloured 
parts  of  the  grain  are 
damped  with  a  miX' 
tiMC  M  ' 


^i>-Curryiiig  Apparatus.  C,  . 
R,  raising  board:  S,  slicker! 


to  rwn  colour,  and 
are  ihi-ii  Uiil  iti  pile 
for  a  few  djys  to  mel- 
low, when  they  arc 
ready  for  whitening.  The  goods  are  damped  down  and  sot  to  the 
f^t  temper  with  a  weak  loap  aad  water  solution,  and  are  then 
**  whitened,"  an  operation  wmlar  to  shaving,  carried  out  with  a 
Iwmed  edge  slicker.  By  this  means  a  fine  flc»h  surface  is  obtained 
•pon  which  to  fini»fa  by  waxin,;;  after  this  they  are  "  UjartJed  " 
with  an  arm  l>iard  !R.  fig.  9)  to  brinj  up  the  trr.iin.  or  five  a  granular 
apjT.ir,' ni  r  (i)  the  l<-jih<'r  and  m.ike  ii  nip(  I'-.  »hin  th.i\  may  be 
turned  tlesh  inwards  and  bruised,  a  timilar  operation  to  graining, 

rda  art  Icpova  a»  *  grfaeaniim,*  guj  an  MMralnvnady 
wanng. 

For  waxing,  the  first  operation  Is  to  Mack  the  goods.  In  Engbnd 
thb  b  eeMsally  done  bv  band,  but  machinery  is  tauch  more  used 
in  the  Ooitcd  Sutes.  The  process  consists  of  well  brushing  into  the 
6e)h  side  of  the  akins  a  black  preparation  nude  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Tkt  «Mcr  ndpt  b  a  mixture  of  lampbbclc,  oil  and  pethaps  a  little 
nm  atwar  recipe  coiiite  of  soap,  lampblack,  k>gwood 
■ad  WHr.  Either  el  theae  m  brushed  well  into  the  flesh 
ibtina  gUssed  up  by  means  of  a  thick  slab  of  gLass.  the 
smooth  rounded  edges  being  used  wuli  .i  .^li-  Uing  motion,  ,^r^\  xhv 
gciils  .irc  hung  up  to  dry.  When  Ir',  tli-.y  arc  oilfd  'a  ih  cr-!  oil. 
and  are  ready  for  sixing.  Goods  blacked  with  soap  bliM.kiny  are 
siacd  once,  those  prepared  with  oil  blackang  are  sized  twice.  The 
■in  liwd  lor  aaM>  black  skins  may  consist  m  a  mixture  of  beeswax, 
'^mmtd  at,  tallow,  soap,  clue  and  locwood  extract.  For  oil 
•hfaM  tbt  "  bottom  tiztng  "  may  be  glue,  soap,  loewood 
water,  after  the  application  o(  which  the  goods  ar^ 
l»  **  lop  iidbng  "  applicil;  this  ion»i>t»  o(  glue.  l<kI  oil, 
beeawaa.  tallow,  vetiice  turps,  bUcIc  d)C  and  water  1  he  u.-in%i 
havinK  Ixx-n  .ipi  !;i  d  li  .1  .[«  nfc;c  or  sijft  brush,  ihorouv-hly  rulib<fd 
in  with  a  gU^s  slKkrr,  crush  marks  are  removed  by  padding  with  a 
w(t  Wathcr  pad.  and  the  goods,  afttr  beng  dried  oat.  are  ready 
far  tiK  market. 

la  the  dressing  of  waacd  grain  leathers,  toch  as  Freock  calf,  satin 
leather,  Ac.  the  preparatory  processes  arc  much  the  same  as  (or 

waiu-d  le.ithcrs  dc  ^  rilx'd  atmvc  as  far  .n  •^tufling,  after  which  the 
f;r J m  i'-  pr'  pjo  -  I  •  >  •  1 1. e  ihf  <  r  I'liir  I'V  liiMit  h.ind  ourine  with  weak 
wKip  and  borax  Mjiiition.  The  dye  is  now  applied,  ana  SO  that  it 
■my  take  well  on  the  grmo  oi  tlw  graeay  laathir.  a  quantity  et 
dther  soap,  (urkcy  red  oil  or  methybted  sfiitit  b  added  to  the 
•olution.  Acid  rolouf^  arc  preferably  used,  and  three  coara  aiv 
^vcn  to  the  dry  tea; her.  «hich  is  then  grained  wtth  an  arm  board, 
and  (ini*hed  t  v  ttn'  ipf  li<.ilion  of  hard  biick  tallow  to  the  srrain 
and  bru"!hin(;.  The  dje  or  stain  may  consist  of  amline  c  1  , f,  for 
coloared  leathcra,  or,  in  the  case  of  black*,  consecutive  applications 

cf  VtffmoA  md  iiw  nlMioM  w^bw. 

Finishing  J't  ssing  BUts  f.  r  ^J/f  'i^'  ^' r»  Wcrk  — 
TTlC  hii!«  .15  recci\"C<!  from  the  la,-;ner  arc  soukcd  di  nvn,  piled 
lo  '.inimv.  .ml  -Kaved.  pencraHy  liy  machine,  after  ■nhiih 
lhc>'  arc  srourrd,  .is  under  iv.ixcd  Ic.ithcr,  sumachcd  .ind  hung 
to  dr)';  \vh(.n  just  damp  they  arc  set  out  with  a  brass  slicker 
•ad  dried  ngbt  out.  The  grain  is  now  liUcd  by  applying  a  aolu' 
tlail  of  dtlwr  Irish  moss,  linseed  mudlage  or  any  other  nrnA^tf 
ftos  flOBg  Btttnjal,  and  the  ieih  k  siaed  with  •  ninoie  at 
mncflage  tnd  FnaA  duUk,  titer  iriilcli  th*  good*  m  hnA' 
•talned  with  an  aniline  dye,  to  which  has  l>ecn  added  linseed 
mucilage  to  give  it  bod/;  tmo  ooau  ase  applied-io 
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When  the  goo/^i  have  s-itnmied,  after  the  last  coat  of 
tfaifl,  tkey  arc  "  printed  "  wuii  a  Lr.isi  roller  in  a  "  jigger,"  or 
by  means  of  a  machine  embosser.  1  his  process  consists  of  im- 
pnating  the  grata  by  pressure  from  a  brass  roller,  on  which 
the  pattern  is  de^ly  etched.  After  printing,  the  flesh  side  te 
spoofed  with  a  weak  milk  solution,  Lightly  glassed  and  dried, 
when  tbe  gnia  b  sponged  with  weak  Unseed  tnticihy,  almost 
i  bmM  tar  mmMmt.  "Dm  hUm  an  mm  taUM, 
ploaiM  «lm  «fj^  bwk  iiliav  w  if  ft  abiwt  flf 


wftb  a  flannd. 

Light  L(a.'hcrj. — ?o  far  only  the  heavier  leathers  have  been 
dealt  with,  we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  Lghter  calf,  goat, 
sheep,  seal,  &c. 

In  tanrung  light  leathers  everything  must  tend  (owanb 
suppleness  a.id  plubility  in  the  tiiushed  leather,  in  contrast  to  tb* 
taxmncsa  and  solidity  rcqtiiied  in  heavy  leathers.  Coascquently, 
the  iimjaf  b  loafer  and  mellower;  puciiag,  bating  or  aoos* 
bacttttal  aokalhw*  ahiaya  fallMis;  the  IMMIB  b  oMich  shofttff » 
hUbv  Butcriib  Me  OMd.  A  dcpHkln  «f  hben  in  tk* 
li  Ml  «ilaa  «apin4  w  lilt  MV  tM  «lMr  ikqr  aw 


largely  used  am  anmach,  oak  faatfc,  i 

bark,  willow,  birch  and  krcfa  barks. 

As  with  heavy  leathers,  so  also  with  light  leathers,  there  .ire 
various  ways  of  tanninp;  and  quality  has  much  to  do  wuh  the 
elaboration  or  rno<lihr.i;ion  of  the  methods  employed.  The  tan- 
ning of  aU  leathers  will  be  dealt  with  ^t,  dyeing  and  finishing 
operations  being  treated  bter. 

The  vcgctabie-taaned  leather  dt  Itm  is  a  bottle-tanoed  thin. 
It  b  wperier  to  cvoy  other  doe  td  vcgetefale-tajuwd  kntar 
ia  every  ^ny,  but  flwteg  to  coe^ictitioa  net  »  gnet  dni  ii  aow 
ptedttced, ee it  bpethepe  the  teit  egpeaelw bather ewr pw 
fliH  Thff  Twirttft  XBiiMibedelBnBiiitiebieisfaMeM> 

The  sUm  ei*  tMal^  kild  endAy  ivlwa  leeelved,  io  they  etc 
at  once  soaked  down,  and  when  tuliiciently  tdt  are  diher  milled 
in  the  stocks,  drummed  in  a  lattice  drum  (American  dash  wheel, 
fig  to),  or  ''  broken  down  "  over  the  beam  by  working  on  the 
ficsh  wish  a  blunt  unhairinR  knife.  They  arc  next  mellow  limed 
(.iIkiuI  \  weeksl,  .sulphide  hoi.'iK  u>cd  il  con\enient,  unh.xirtd  11. ■! 
fleshed  a*  described  unflcr  hcax-y  leathers,  and  are  then  ready 
for  putting.  This  process  is  carried  through  at  ehout  faT  F., 
when  the  goods  are  worked  on  the  beam,  rinsed,  drenched  in  a 
bran  drench,  scudded,  and  are  ready  for  t awning.  The  skiae 
ate  aoir  folded  dewB  the  caM*  ei  the  bad  fiM  Mcfc  !•  holt 
(Iril  cirf>.  fc*  eat  iraidi,  and  ttc  <%»  ere  tightly  eihAgd  di 
round  to  fefia  bas^  lMtr> 
ing  an  apcttwe  et  ene  of 
the  shanis  for  filling ;  ihey 
are  now  turned  giaiu  out- 
wardsandulk'd  with  strong 
sumach  liquor  and  some 
quantity  of  solid  sumach 
to  hll  up  the  interstices 
and  prevent  leakage,  after 
vfekfa  Ifce  epcB  ahaafc  It 
tied  up,  aad  they  are 
thrown  into  warm  soaudi 
liquor,  where  they  float 
about  like  so  many  pigs, 
being  continually  poshed 
under  the  surface  v. -ih  a 
dole.  When  struck  through  they  arc  piled  on  a  shell  above 
the  vat,  an<l  by  their  own  weight  the  liquor  is  forced  through 
the  skins.  The  tannage  takes  about  24  hours,  and  when  finished 
tbe  stitdiing  u  ripped  up,  the  skins  are  slicked  out,  "  strained  " 
OD  fiatDee  aad dditd  "  Straining  "  consists  of  nailing  the  skins 
out  on  boaiig  to  a  stretched  condition,  or  the  stretching  in 
bgr  «MB»  «f  alitagi  kced  ia  the  edi*  of  the  iiaaw  and 
lalieedieeltheeklB. 
The  commoner  sumach<taniKd  skins  (but  stiD  of  veiy  gMld 
Qaalitjr)jMa  Uanadjapoddb  Nhccbi,  aeerinof  three  bdBiaw|| 


FiC.  10. — Dash  Wheel. 
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ODDYeniently  used  in  the  umt  mtnoer  M  <hB  tbiM^t  system 
of  liming,  each  wheel  having  three  poCks  of  tUm  through  it 
before  being  throw-n  awa>  This  piddling  leads  to  make  a 
botder  grain,  as  the  skins  arc  kcjit  in  continual  motion,  and  work 
over  one  another.  Some  manufacturers  finish  the  tannage  with 
a  mixture  of  sumach  and  oak  bark;  this  treatment  yields  a  less 
porous  product.  Others,  when  the  skiiis  arc  strained  and  in  a 
aemi-diy  conditiort,  apply  ocaitfoot  or  other  oiJ.  or  a  mixture 
of  gtycerine  and  oQ,  to  the  gnin  to  lubricate  it  and  make  it  more 
Mpple;  tlw  0ycuiat  miztuie  it  gcoerally  used  /or 
loUliav  ami  will  be  ditcuiicd  later  uoder  that  bead. 

Hk  dlBt  tHUHd  m  akem  am  Imdv  dmaad 
Oilgfulb^ '*MiMe»  iNB  iMdoeid  by  Oe  Mean  in  Mtlm 
Spain  ai^  Moroccoi  whence  the  Industry  ipreftd  to  the  Levant, 
l^iriey  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  generally,  where 
the  leather  wa'v  m.nlc  from  a  species  of  si;ni.^th.  Pcculi.irly 
enough,  the  dyting  was  carried  our  l-clorc  the  tanninR,  with 
Roman  alum  as  "  mordant  "  and  kermrs,  which  with  llic  alum 
produced  a  fine  red  colour.  Such  !«-atlur  was  peculiarly  clear 
in  colour,  elastic  and  soft,  yet  firm  a:.  !  lun-  in  grain  and  texture, 
and  has  long  been  much  priacd  for  bindings,  being  the  material 
in  whidi  most  of  the  artistic  work  of  the  i6tb-c^itwy  biadeta 
m»  tKccuted.  Now,  in  additioa  to  the  genuine  morocco  made 
from  goat  skins,  we  have  imiutioo  or  Ficnch  montcoos,  ior 
vUehiflil  oK «ad «qpedal^ cb«ip afciot an empioycd.  and  as 
)  cC  aaneco  k  tht  mmk  «f  the  itylc  of  graining 
I  cn  now  be  imitated  by  printing  or  cm  Sowing 
>  can  be  made  bom  all  varietica  of  thin  leather. 
Great  quantkin  of  "  Pernan  "  (East  Mln  ttnoed)  sheep  and 
goal  are  now  dreucd  a»  moroccos  and  for  tonUKfWle  other  nurpotet, 
the  method  being  as  follows:  The  g'Tods  are  tanned  with  turwar 
bark  and  cassia  bark,  besides  !i  im^;  in'|>regnate»l  with  tesame  oil. 
even  to  the  extent  of  ^o'i.  The  first  operation  is  to  "  Mnp  " 
them  o(  the  oil  and  oiit:>iul  (annate  as  far  as  potaibte,  by  drumming 
in  a  solution  of  soda ;  the  soap  thus  formed  Is  got  rid  of  by  thorouehly 
washinf^  the  fooda,  when  they  are  "  aourcd  "  in  a  weak  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  brighten  the  colour  and  remove  iioo  itafaH,  after 
which  thcv  are  wnshrd  up  and  n<tMMd  by  dniMBiaa  !■  uana 

iumach.  ailowini;  about  4  OIL  pIT  sUtt.  Tbey  OM  then  lidtBi  OUt. 

dried  and  arc  rudy  fur  d)-etnE. 

The  tanning  of  sheep  ai<J  Limb  hkin  difTt  r-.  vrrj-  essentially 
from  the  tanning  oi  goat  and  other  leathers,  mainly  in  the  preparatory 
feaoeaMa.  M  tha  weal  ia  <— phwly  dcMroyed  by  nme.  other 
MMbodi  ba««  to  be  mulii  tak  The  ««««  uaually  pcartiMd  is 
known  as  "  awcating  this  oonaiils  of  handng  the  maisi  skins  up 
in  a  warm,  tjadly-ventilated  chamber  and  allowing  Ineipieni  poire- 
f.ii  li  m  to  s'-T  in.  The  chamlier  is  always  kept  warm  and  soiuratcd 
«rh  i  iu..  ,  i  -.^lii  r  t.y  i:ican4  of  a  steam  )el  or  w.iter  sprinklers. 
Uurittg  the  pruccss  Urge  quantities  of  ammoniacal  s-aixiurs  arc 
gjhrao  off,  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  skinb  Ufome  .'^limy  10  the 


touch,  and  the  wool  slips  easily ;  at  thissta^e  the  giiuds  are  removed, 
for  if  the  putrefaction  gpc*  too  far  the  grain  of  the  skin  is  irreiriev- 
aUy  ntined.  The  wom  ia  now  "  pulled  "  by  puUert,  who  throw  it 


'  slna  is  irreiriev- 
,  .     -rs,  who  throw  it 
into  bios  arranged  to  receivr  the  different  quahties;  for  one  pelt 
niay  have  three  different  grades  of  wi«j|  on  ii. 

Other  methods  of  dewootmg  are  to  p.nr.t  the  flcfh  with  .n  <.oluiion 
of  sodium  sulphide,  or  cream  of  lime  ni  i  ii-  \\  i:b  a  wilutlon  of  sodium 
sulphide;  in  cither  case  the  good*  are  ijilcd  iksh  to  Beth  for  an  hour 
or  io,  and  care  is  ukeo  that  the  dewo-  tm^  agent  does  not  UMich  tlic 
wool.  The  pelt  is  then  paDed  and  r.ipiaiy  swilled  in  a  stream  of 
running  w.itcr.  The  );fx>ds  are  now,  in  some  yards,  Gshtly  limed 
to  plump  them  iupcrfu  ially ,  by  (Addilling  in  a  mine  of  lime,  MtvS  at 
thi-  ■itage.  or  «lii-n  the  goods  have  Ix-en  "  struck  through  "  with 
tan  lifjuor,  tbey  arc  "  dccnastxl  "  either  |i>  hyiirjulic  prcs>ure  or 
by  beiuene  dei^reaaiog.    This  is  to  expel  the  utcagioous  or  laity 

 '  with  which  ihnrp  skins  are  riddy  im^ecgnatcd;  the  average 

~ 'M^4«b  per  fkin.  The  cuuiagc  u  carried  oat  in  much 
t  «ny  aa  lor  font  aUaik  Ike  geoda  btiag  iiaraad  hi  oM  add 
H  Ibt  pinnttl  taaaagi  reunin  al  aamadi  and  bark. 

B(u8s  are  iheep  skins  tanned  in  \-arioas  wa>-s.  English  basils 
ire  tanard  with  oak  bark,  although,  as  in  all  other  lest  hers, 
inferior  tannages  are  now  conimon,  Scotch  basils  arc  tanned 
with  larch  bark,  Australian  and  New  Zt-aland  ba-Mls  with  mimosa 
bark  and  Turkish  basils  with  galls.  The  last  are  the  commonest 
kinrJ  of  skins  imjioricd  into  Great  Britain,  and  are  usually  only 
Semi  t.innttl.    A'.^:fii  arc  sumach-tanned  shei-p  skins. 

SkhfTs  are  the  ^rain  splits  of  sheep  skins,  the  Heshcs  of  which 
are  finished  for  charnuis  leather.  Tha (oadswc  spht  in  the  limed 
tm  aa  iJia  ftaM  am  nb^  ior 


otb*  copwenlent  imqr;  tbe  fleshes,  on  the  other  hand,  go  badk 
into  the  Hmes,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  large  <itianuty  of  Ume 

into  leather  wntdi  is  to  bf  fir.i:hr'l  :i3  r!;,.n:oi4. 

Russta  Leather  was  origin^illy  a  t,pccialiiy  of  Russia,  where  il 
wa^  made  from  the  hides  of  yotmg  cattle,  a-.^d  dn-iscd  ckIut  a 
browniih  red  or  black  colour  for  upper  leather,  bcMkbioding, 
d;ciMng  coics,  f>un,ts.  &c.  It  is  now  made  throughout  Europe 
and  .\merica,  tbe  best  quahties  being  obtained  from  Austria. 
1  he  cmpyreumatic  odour  of  the  <Hd  genuine  "  Russia  "  leather 
was  derived  from  a  long-continued  contact  with  willow  and  the 
bark  of  the  whUt  birch,  which  oootains  the  odorous  betste  <dL 
Hmm  Udm,  calf,  foat^  aha^  akiaa  aa4  awn  «lu  «•  turn 


IMII 

inferior  quality,  and  as  they  are  merely  treated  with  fairdi  baA 
oil  to  give  them  lomething  of  the  odour  by  which  Russia  leather 

or  linarily  recognued,  they  scarcely  deserv'c  the  ramc  i:ri  'cr 
wLilIi  ihcy  pass.  The  present-day  gcniunc  Russia  ka;htf  is 
lantietl  Lkc  other  light  leathers,  but  properly  in  willow  bark, 
although  poplar  and  spruce  fir  barks  are  used.  After  tanning 
and  letting  out  the  goods  are  treated  with  the  cmpyreumatic  oil 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  l^rch  bark.  The  red  colour 
commonly  Men  in  Russia  leather  is  now  produced  by  aniline 
colouia,  but  ma  originally  gamed  by  the  application  of  an  iA> 
fnafam  al  BngU  wood,  which  was  rubbed  over  the  grain  with  • 


Ha  laptd  dtHjf*  tkb  vwaadag  to  to  being  4yad  uridi 
a  very  acid  solntioa  of  tin  Mkf  and  cocUneaJ.  the  add  eompktdy 
destroying  the  leather  bt  a  year  or  two.  The  black  leather  b 

obtained  by  staining  with  logwood  infusion  an  i  iron  acetate. 
The  leather,  ii  genuine  quabiy,  is  veiy  watertight  and  strong, 
and  owing  to  its  impregnation  «||k  Ite  MpgncUMtiC  ai^  Il 
wards  off  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Seal  Leathers,  ^c. —  Ihc  tiiiiiiage  of  seal  skins  is  new  an 
important  department  of  the  kaiher  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  The  skins  form  one  of  the  items  of  the  wbaHng 
industry  which  principally  centres  in  Dundef,  and  at  tkat  pOR, 
as  well  as  at  UuQ  and  Peterhead,  they  are  laoiival  is  lM|t 


hifr  flcai  and  uMt  nat  ba 

fur  obtained  from  Russian  and  Ja|WMW  waters.  These  white 
hair  seal  skins  arc  light  but  exceedingly  close  in  texture,  yielding 
a  very  strong  tough  leather  of  large  area  ind  fine  b;ld  grain, 
known  as  LetanI  motout.  The  area  of  the  skms  renders  them 
sui;  i! !(  for  upholstery  work,  and  tbe  flesh  spLis  are  dressed  io 
considerable  quantity  for  "  japanned  "  ("  patent  '  )  leather  and 
"  bolsters,"  which  are  used  to  grain  other  skins  on,  the  raised 
bufi  aflordmg  a  grip  on  the  skin  being  grained  and  thus  prevent- 
ing slipping.  ^^Iien  the  skins  arrive  in  the  lanyard  (generally 
lightly  salted)  they  arc  drummed  m  old  dtcach  liqtior&  uaiilaatl* 
dipped  into  warm  water  and  "  Uubbciad"  witb  T  Tlhrqr  Ifrft: 
tbey  an  tbca  ahtroMdly  d^pai  vam  inttr  aad  dnaaMI 
sevcnl  onca  to  nenewe  fiM.  alter  «Ucb  tbey  wn  ImvVy  ftned, 
as  they  are  still  very  greasy,  and  after  unh airing  nd  *a^™t  they 
are  heavily  puered  for  the  same  reason.  The  unHHllialiriihniit 
a  month,  and  is  much  the  same  as  fort 
being  split  when  "  struck  through." 

.■XUiKJlor  leather  is  row  pro^luri  l.to  snniC  extent  both  in  the 
UutlcU  Stales  and  India.  The  iK-Uy  and  flanks  alone  are  useful. 
Tbaro  are  no  spocial  MMeries  or  (raceisrs  for  drcMing  the  skins. 
Layers  are  imm  given.  The  HMbcr  Is  uasd  nioctly  for  soull  fancy 
goods,  and  is  much  imitated  on  sbeepslua  by  emboMing 

Snake  and  frog  skins  are  also  drei«cd  to  some  extent,  the  latter 
h.iving  formcfl  a  considerable  item  in  the  exports  of  l.l^>an.  they 
.in  ilr.'-  ..1!  rr.i-iMly  for  1  igir  ca^>  and  tk.Ioj  (•.x  k-.  The  general 
procr<iurr  is  first  to  hmc  the  goods  and  then  to  remove  any  tcaics 
(in  the  cnxr  of  »iukc  »kin>)  l>y  Kiaping  with  an  unKairing  knife  on 
a  small  beam,  after  whuJi  ihc  skins  an  bated  and  tanned  m  sumach 
by  paddling. 

A  consideraWe  amount  of  leather  is  now  produced  In  AmiraSa 
from  ihe  skins  of  k.Tr»g.irfvi.  wallaby  and  other  marwptats.  These 
•kins  arc  Unh  tanned  and  "  lawrcf.  '  the  principal  tanning  agrnti 
being  minK^a  Utrk.  mallet  l>.irk  and  sugar  bueh,  which  al-ouitd  in 
Australia.  The  leather  produce*!  is  of  excellii.i  |  . •.■tong  and 
pbable,  and  rivals  in  texture  and  appearance  the  kid  of  Europe: 
bat  Iftt  fliMaaMHaet  that  tlw  anhMla  exirt  only  In  ito  «M  I 

aihalbnr. 
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Japan  and  Etutmd  i>a/A<rj.— Japan mnR  h  usxially  Hone  on 
flesh  splits,  whereas  enamelling  is  flonc  on  the  grain,  and  if 
tpliu  are  used  they  arc  printed  ar.d  boarded.  The  leather 
tbould  be  mcUow,  wft,  free  irom  grease,  with  a  firm  icrain 
•nd  no  iadiiuuioa  to  stretch.  It  is  ftrst  thsved  very  bmooib, 
tlmoHflily  scoured  with  a  stone,  sumacbed.  washed,  slicked 
OTt  I^R  and  dried;  when  "  sammied."  the  grain  ia  buflcd  to 
mmm  utnttkm  iirt  niM.UMitwd»««  Umb  whiUMdoc  fluflcd, 
tmd  if  tw  iMit  fenlHt  kgr  bewiMt,  «Muml  fsodt  an  oow 
frabiML  TIk  1111111  ue  now  tightly  nafled  on  bocrdksadogr  kola 
patched  up  lAA  famwn  paper,  so  that  the  japan  Aril  Ml  tmich 
the  flesh  wbtB  Uw  int  thick  coat  of  jajun  or  the  "  daub  "  i« 
put  on.  Tlib  b  appHcd  lo  thickly  that  it  cannot  soak  in,  with 
finc  tooihed  dicker,  and  then  placed  in  a  hot  iiovc  for  twenty- 
four  hour*  until  quite  dry,  the  coating  is  then  pumiced  smooth 
and  the  soconil  thinnfr  l  oat,  termed  "  blanback,'"  !icd 
Thb  is  dried  and  pumiced,  and  a  fine  coating  ci  japan  or  copal 
vanish  b  finally  given.  Thh  is  dried  nd  eOMMt  Od  I  the 
goods  are  for  enamel  thry  are  boarded. 

English  jjpant  sunif  lontain  light  prtrolcura.  but  no  turps. 

The  secret  of  succi-ksf ul  | spanning  lies  in  the  a^e  of  the  oil  used ; 
the  older  the  Untccd  oil  ik  the  better  the  result    To  pcep«re  the 


ground  coat,  b<^il  lo  gallons  lioMcd  oil  for  one  hour  with  ]  lb  litharge 
at  600*  F.  to  iellify  the  oil.  and  then  add  2  lb  prussian  blue  and  boil 
the  whole  for  naif  an  hour  longer.   Before  application  the  mixture  is 

,:_ I..  .  I   -L_  I   .  1.. 


thinned*with  10  er-dUTni  light  petroleum  For  the  Mcond  coat,  boil 
10  gallons  liruccd  ml  fur  2  hours  «ith  3  tt>  pru!s»ian  blue  and  2  tb 
Uin(  black :  »hen  of  a  thin  jfUy  consistency  thin  with  5  gallons  of 
b'  njinc  or  1  .;ht  petroleum  r  (he  finishing  coat,  boil  5  eallons  o£ 
Itniecd  oil  lor  I  hour,  then  add  1  R>  prusuan  bine,  and  boil  for 
IT  hawi  «hlB  mhk  10  gattons  ^wiiulwii  «mI  Ufftf  «lth  a 
hi  •  mm  SMos.  After  dr>'iag.  the  fNdi  M»  ■MMd  by 
to  tht  ma  f or  at  taMK  ihMB  dwa. 
TWag,— Wool  «•»  afiv  tht  ^wiwiMy  gwiiii, 
sometimea  tiiWMil  hi  oah  balk  I^Mn  V  f*"fil|» 
generally  "tawed,"  that  is,  drc9Md  dUn  tlld  MB,  Ud  «» 
therefore  more  suitably  dealt  with  under  that  head.  Tawing 
implies  that  the  conversion  of  skiiu  into  leather  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  which  the  more  important  conritituents 
are  mineral  salts,  such  as  alum,  chrome  and  iron,  which  may  or 
may  not  i<  su;ip:emcntcd  wMi  fatty aad alhwiiiw  HMtUft 

both  animal  and  vegetable. 

Aa  an  example  of  ahun  tawing,  calf  kid  be  taken  as 
cfainctcriltk  of  the  process;  glove  kid  is  also  treated  on  similar 
IdML  lit  (oods  arc  prepared  for  tawing  in  a  manner  similar 
to  ikt  fopugtiMt  «i  UBMd  hfflh^  amnical  limca  being  Oied 

go  tamm  •  fw  gMta.  After  briif      drenched  and  wnahed 

the  goodii  atn  icadr  («  theta«lBffprae«i.  Oa  the  eoadnent 
of  Europe  it  b  usual  for  the  goods  to  oc  thrown  bto  a  tub  with 

the  tawing  paste  and  trodden  with  the  bare  feet,  although  this  old- 
fashioned  method  is  gradually  being  driven  out,  and  the  dram 
or  tumbler  is  being  used. 
The  tawing  paste  consists  oC  a  mixture  of  alum.  salt,  flour,  rsg 
"  *  '       tr;  the  n'.i.uitifir*  of  each  constituent  diverge  widcf>. 

having  hi»  own  recipe.  The  following  has  been  usril. 
but  cannot  well  tie  clashed  as  typical;  For  100  lb  skin  take  9  lb 
alum,  5  lb  salt,  dissolN-e  in  water,  and  mix  to  a  thin  f>.l^te  with 
from  5  to  13  lb  flour,  using  4  to  6  egg  yolks  for  every  pound  of  flnur 
used.  Olive  oil  is  alwj  mixed  in  sometimes.  The  skins  arc  drun^mi-J 
or  trodden,  at  intervals,  in  the  warm  paste  for  some  hours.  rem<!\  t  d, 
•Mowed  to  drain,  and  dried  rapidly,  damped  down  or  "  lammicd  " 
and  "  ataked  "  by  drawing  thcin  to  and  fro  over  a  Mont  knife  fivrd 
in  the  top  of  a  poirt,  and  known  as  a  knee  stake;  this  pn<<^^  fi  -s 
them  very  constderably.  .Vter  staking,  the  goods  are  wct  I  ^  1-  ,n  I 
shaved  smooth,  either  with  a  moon  knife,  i.e.  a  circular  concave 
convex  knife,  the  centre  of  which  has  been  cut  put,  a  piece  of  vtofni 
bridging  the  cavity  forming  the  grip,  or  with  an  ordinary'  currier's 
^'^ng  knife:  the  skins  are  now  ready  for  dyeing  and  hnishing. 

Wo«t  Rut  Dressing. — Wool  rugs  are  first  thoroughly  soaked, 
well  washed  and  dcan-flcshed,  scoured  well  by  rubbing  into  the 
wool  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sod.i.  and  ihcn  leathered  by 
rabbfalg  into  the  flefb  of  the  wct  skin^;  a  n-.itf  in-  con;^i5itinR  of 
atste  parts  of  aium  and  two  parts  of  salt  until  they  are  practically 
dqr;  they  are  now  piled  up  over-night,  and  the  mixture  is  again 
l^pile^  AAk  tht  Mcend  or  tlurd  application  the  goorls  should 
ia  frile  lartkmd.  Other  methods  consist  of  stretching  the 
ikias  in  fratntt  sod  patatfmtitt  tah  with  a  aohitign  of  ahtm 
and  salt,  or,  better,  wilk»aaMa««l  MbjIbb  Mi  «Al,fbt 


alum  being  made  basic  by  the  gradtial  • 
a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced. 

The  goods  are  now  bicachsd.  for  cwsa  the  1 
win  not  remove  tlic  yellow  tint  of  the  «mdL  capeciaBy  at  IBs  tm, 

There  are  several  methods  of  bleaching,  via  by  hydrogen  peroadl^ 
following  up  with  a  wcakvitrtol  bath,  oy  poiaasum  permanganate  ' 
followinj;  up  snth  a  bath  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  fumiEsimg  in 
an  .»ir  iii;lu  i  t'.,irtiti«  r  »uh  hurning  ulj^hur  Tin  l.l^t•nJmed  mcth<xl 
IS  the  ovorc  general ,  the  wct  skuu  are  hung  in  the  chamber,  an  iron 
pot  coaawMII  hw^i«  saiglav  IS  iatradiKad,  and  tha  < 


If  the  goods  are  to  be  finished  white,  they  are  now  i^ven  a  vltnol 
sour,  scouted,  srashed.  rctanned,  dried,  and  when  dry  softened  by 
warkmg  with  a  moon  knife.  If  they  are  to  be  dyed,  they  must  be 
prepared  for  the  dve  siiluiion  by  "  chloring,"  which  consists  of 
tmmersion  in  a  cokl  solutioo  o(  bleaching  powder  (or  some  hours, 
and  then  aounng^  in  vitnoi 

The  next  step  is  dycsng  If  basic  dyes  are  to  be  used,  it  is  neces- 
sary- to  neutralixe  tn«  acidity  ol  the  skiM  by  careful  addiiioo  of 
s<^  Ij.  and  lo  prevent  the  tips  from  being  dyed  a  darker  cc^ourihan 
the  r  H  t  ..  (.(.idIkt  win  and  acetic  acid  are  added  to  the  d)c  bath. 
The  ri  li  nr\  ■  ■(  baMc  r  ijli.ur!.  to  rub  off  may  be  overcome  by  pj^ving 
the  coikU  ihrouKh  a  solution  of  tannin  in  the  form  of  cuich,  sumach, 
quebracho,  Ac.  in  fact,  some  of  the  darker -coloured  materials 
may  be  used  as  a  ground  colour,  thus  cconotnutng  dyestufl  and 
serving  two  purposes.  If  acli!  < ,  1  nirs  are  used,  ft  tSMOessary  to 
add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  d>r  l  .itFi.  .md  in  either  eastCMHirs  wnich 
will  fixrikc  tielow  50°  C.  must  be  U34^<1.  as  at  that  tempcimture  alum 
leathrT  i»'ri-.1u  ^. 

Alter  bcinc  dseif.  the  goods  arc  washed  up.  drained,  and  if  neces- 
sary retanrnd.  the  glossing  finish  is  then  produced  by  passing  tin  m 
through  a  weak  emulsion  or  "fat  liquor    of  oil.  soap  and  water, 
after  which  thAMdriii  •oftsaadhy  wiite 
and  beating.  «!•■  they  an  eondied  oat.  and  art  laadr  (sr  lha 

market. 

Blacks  are  dyed  by  immersing  the  kooc!^  alternately  in  aolutioaa 
of  Ir»g»ood  and  iron,  or  a  one-v  lution  rnnhiKi  it  use<f.  conMsting  of 
a  mixture  ol  these  two.  will-.,  in  1  ;;h(:r  cr-i.  \.ir\iii){  .n!.!)'.!  115  of 
lactic  acid  and  sutnach,  copper  salts,  pota&>iuni  tichroniau-.  &c. : 
the  time  of  immersion  varies  from  hours  to  days.  After  striking, 
the  goods  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours  in  order  to  ondiaa 
to  a  good  black;  they  are  then  well  scoured,  washed^  ' 
retanned,  dried,  softened  and  combed. 

Ckremt  TiswiMg.— The  first  chrama  taaaiag 
deaeribad  ky  Pniessor  Knapp  la  (8j8  Ib  a  papw< 
In  OwtMtii" hal  fcil 
bjr  Dr  BriBMriiBt  ibaat  187C  tad  was  traked 
in  a  most  persevering  anQT  tf  tba  E^inton  Chemical  QNiBpaagh 
who  osmed  the  En^ish  patents,  thotigh  all  their  efforts  failed 
to  produce  any  lasting  effects.  Now  chrorrc  t.-'.nning  is  almost 
the  most  imixjrtant  method  of  liRhi  U-ai  her  cjrr\«inj;,  and  has 
also  taken  a  pronirient  [ilatc  in  the  hc.ivy  dejiarl  mcnl .  more 
esr>cciaJly  in  cumcd  lealherr^  and  c.^m-s  where  RriatL-r  tensile 
strength  is  needed.  The  leather  pro<lueed  is  m'jcb  stronger 
than  any  other  loiihcr,  and  will  also  stand  bailing  water,  wbercaa 
vegeuUe-ianned  leather  Is  vm^Mf  dt'llioyad  at  Tcr  C  and 
alum  leather  at  50*  C. 

The  thcurv  f>f  rlirnim-  t.mning  is  not  pierfcrtly  under«too<J.  I--,)  iri 
general  teems  it  consists  of  a  partial  chemical  combination  between 
the  hide  fibre  and  the  chrumc  salts,  and  a  partial  mechanical  de- 
position of  chromium  oxide  in  and  on  the  fibre.  The  wet  work,  or 
preparaiiea  fsr  tanning,  may  be  taken  as  much  the  same  as  for 
any  orhsr  iMdier. 

There  are  t-wo  distinct  methods  of  chrome  tannine,  and  sc\-eral 
different  methods  of  making  the  solutions.  The"twolat(i  prixcsa" 
consiMs  of  trratinjj  the  sJcins  with  a  bii  hronui!"  in  whii  h  the 
chromium  {■y  in  thf  .icidic  state,  and  aftcr-u  ..tfU  ri-rl-.:r  ipk  it  to  llie 
basic  sute  by  aume  reducing  agent.  The  exact  process  is  as 
foUowa:  To  nrsMsai  wftnUod  or  "  drawn  "  grain  the  goods  ase 
first  paddled  for  half  an  hoar  fai  a  solution  of  vitriol  and  salt,  whca 
they  are  plkd  or  "  horsed  "  up  over  night,  and  then,  without  washing, 
placed  in  a  solution  consisting  ol  7  lb  of  potawium  bichromate, 
3)  !h  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  lOO  lb  ol  pelts,  w-ith  'uflVicnt 
water  to  mnveniently  paddle  in;  it  is  rtcommenlcd  th.it  5'  of 
salt  be  addc<i  to  this  nuxture.  The  goods  are  run  in  this  for  aliout 
5  boors,  or  until  struck  throagh,  when  they  asahaMd  ap  for  some 
hours,  care  bang  taken  to  cover  them  ra,  and  aia  OMB  ready  for 
the  reducing  bath.  This  consists  of  a  ia%aolntiOn  of  plain  "  hypo." 
or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  which,  donog  die  process  of  reduction, 
frifjuent  additions  of  hydrochloric  arid  are  made  to  free  the  sul- 
phurous and  thiosulphuric  ai  ;1-..  which  are  the  active  reducing 
agents.  After  about  3  hours'  imrocrrion,  during  which  time  the 
goods  win  have  chsaged  in  cofeur  from  bright  yeDow  to  bright 
two  sUns  «K  eut  hi  the  thkkeM  part,  and  if  the  I 


green,  one  or  two  sail 
hnsstradtfUitthiwi 
MdritoMdMdnte. 
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otherwue  intrcKiucing  into  the  skins  a  solution  61  •  chcDme  ult, 
UMully  chrome  alum,  which  i*  airudyin  the  baiic  condition,  and 
doM  WiC  icQuire  reducins.  The  baiic  loiutioaa  are  made 
at  follow*:  For  too  lb  o(  peltt  g  Ih  of  chrome  alun  are  diMolved 
ia  9  jrallofts  of  water,  and  a)  lb  oi  washing  loda  already  diiaolvcd  in 
I  ^Uon  of  water  are  gradually  added,  with  constant  itirring.  One- 
third  of  the  solutioa  u  added  to  8o  gallons  <A  water,  to  which  is 
added  7  lb  of  tali,  and  the  skins  are  introduci-<l ;  the  other  two 
thinbare  introduced  at  interval*  in  two  successive  portions.  Another 
Kituor,  used  in  the  tame  way,  is  made  bv  dissolving  3  lb  of  potattium 
bichromate  in  hot  water,  adding  }  nUon  strong  hydrtxJiloric  acid 
and  then,  graduallv,  about  i|  lb  m  glucose  or  grape  suRar,  this 
reduce*  the  ackfic  cnrome  salt,  vigorous  cffervetcenrc  ensuing.  The 
whole  it  made  up  to  2  gallons  and  5%  to  IJ*4  <tf  -olt  .ulrii  fl. 
In  yet  aiXKher  method  a  chrome  alum  solution  l^  r<  n  ivrrtl  lu-iv 
by  boiling  with  "  hypo,"  and  after  the  reaction  ha:>  cctsed  the 
•Mution  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  clear  ponion  umxI. 

After  tanning,  which  takes  from  8  hours  tu  .at  many,  and  e>-en 
more,  dayi^  '*'ri— 'iitg  mfom  the  method  used  and  the  ctaat  of  tkin 
being  detMM,  IM  mum  tanned  by  both  methods  are  treated  in  a 
simiur  manner,  nnri  .irr  neiitr.ilUcd  by  drumming  in  borax  "iolutii.m, 
whin  they  arc  w.i'-hicl  (rix^  frum  borax  by  drumming  in  warm 
water,  and  arc  ready  for  dyeing,  a  process  which  will  be  dealt  with 
further  on.  The  Kfxxt*  are  M>mttime5  tanned  by  su^wnsion,  but  this 
method  is  generally  reserved  for  the  tanning  01  the  ncavicr  leathers, 
which  are  tieated  in  much  the  tame  way,  the  several  proccstea  taking 
longer. 

Iron  ranMgr. — Before  leaving  mineral  tanning,  mention  may  be 
made  of  iron  tannage,  although  this  hat  gatited  no  prominent 
position  in  commerce.  Ferric  salts  potaett  powerful  tanninp  pro- 
ptrtic*,  and  were  thoroughly  investigated  by  ['.'  jfci^or  Knapp, 
who  took  out  several  patents,  but  the  tendency  to  produce  a  brittle 
leather  hM  Mwr  beea  entirely  overcome,  although  it  baa  been 
creatljr  iwwiihd  by  the  faicarporation  of  otganic  matter,  auch  as 
Stood,  rosin,  parafnn,  urine,  &c.  Knapp't  basic  tanning  liquor  is 
made  as  follows:  A  strong  aolution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  boiled 
and  then  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state  by  the  caroiul  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  Next,  i  >  dc  troy  exccMi  of  nitric  acid,  fern  u!  vut^hate 
is  added  lutil  effervescence  ceases  and  the  retultins  clear  orange- 


poralGa,  aad  finished  in  the  niual  manner  at  detLiibed  undtt  Carried 
Leotbera.  A  very  fair  leather  may  alto  be  nunafactured  by  using 
iraa  ahtm  and  salt  in  the  aroe  manner  aa  deicribed  uodar  orainary 
iim  and  lalt. 

CttMMilio^    TuMMdlMt.—ijtMlllttt   tABIied  bw  — 1"*» 

pttKto  teths  fli  both  miaml  wi  wietibli  taaaiiV 

in 


does  not  uyftalOie  or  deoooipoK  ov  conoWM^Nk'^^El^^SLa  or 

skins  are  prepared  for  tanning  in  the  usual  way,  Mi  ttitt  ktwUed 
or  otherwise  worked  in  solutions  of  the  above  iron  lilt, dwnlaaoitt, 
which  are  at  first  weak,  being  gradualls'  *f  rr  nillienf^. 

The  t.mn  iK'e  ncrupie*  from  3  to  m  .)  i\  .m  J  ;hc  x>ds  are  then 
•tuficd  in  a  ventilated  dnus  with  ti'eaM.'.  or  MMp.  ii  the  Utter  is 
wed,  u  iMoluble  iroq.MttJo  pret  ipitaied  on  tho  fibm  oi  the 
may  thn  bi  loally  imprcgnhtcd  with  ttearin  and 
ralGa,  aad  finished  in  the  naual  manner  aa  detLiibed  under  Carried 
atbera.  A  very  fair  leather  may  alto  be  manafactured  by  using 

 1  sail  ■  ■   

ilum  and  lalt 

odstarcs  or 
agents 
Such 

Intkni  n»tW  Swidbh  nd  Duidi  gtovt  Inlliaas  Uw  Uaited 
Slatea  "  dongoU  leather,"  and  French  gUzed  kid.  The  uKfuI- 
ness  of  tuch  a  combination  will  be  evident,  for  while  vxectablc 
tanning  produrrs  f  jllncss,  plumpness  and  rt^istance  to  water, 
the  mineral  drcvsing  produces  a  sofinr?^  unnatural  to  vegetable 
tannages  without  the  use  of  large  quat^tiiii  s  of  oils  ai.d  fats. 
It  may  also  lie  noted  that  once  a  leather  bos  Utcn  thoroughly 
tanned  wr.h  nther  mineral  or  vcRelable  materials,  although  it 
vili-absorb  large  quantitiea  of  the  material  which  has  not  been 
filst  used,  it  wfll  retain  in  the  main  the  characteristics  of  the 
tannage  first  applied.  The  prixMjple  had  long  been  used  in  the 
manufactiue  ol  such  tough  and  flexible  leaibcrt  .as  "  green 
Inthac,*"' onU^  taMhv  "  aad  "  pickar  bu^"  bat  was  first 
appM  to  fba  JbHie  of  taillatioB  glanl  IM  hf  KcM  in 
America,  who,  about  1S78,  discovered  the  priixipk  of  "  latUquor- 
Ing,"  and  uunod  hi*  product  "doatolakathct."  Tbtdiacovery 
of  this  proem  nvaMMind  thi  wmmduttm  of  oovbtetion 
leathers. 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  glove  leathers  were  6r»t  given  a  dressinc 
of  alum  and  salt,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  flour  and  egg,  and 
were  then  finished  aadooiounrd  with  vegetable  materials,  generally 
with  willow  bark.  ahhoOgh,  in  cases  of  scarcity,  sumach,  oak  bark, 
madder  and  larch  were  reaorted  to.  The  "green  leafhers  "  manu- 
factiir«Nl  in  Kngland  gei«:rally  receive  about  a  wn  k  s  t. innate  in 
gambler  liquors,  and  are  finiitted  off  in  hot  alum  .m  l  vili  lirjuors, 
after  which  they  are  dried,  have  the  cry»'alU;i.d  «!!!;  ^Isi  kid  ulT. 
arc  damped  back,  and  heavily  atufied  jrith  mocUon,  dcgras  or  tod 
!■  iba  MHwiacnM  of  Ha  ^ 


liquort  of  gambier  atum  and  talt,  and  when  tanned,  washed  tht 
goods  in  warm  water  to  remove  exceso  of  tanrin^  .igeni,  piled  up  tO 
samm,  and  (atliciuotcd.  In  m^Uung  alum  combioaiioos  it  mutt  ba 
borne  ia  mind  tnat  alum  leather  will  not  glare,  and  if  a  gUred 
finish  ia  required,  a  fairly  heavy  vqteubic  tannage  thould  be  fine 
applied.  For  duU  fiaoahca  the  mineral  taowige  may  advaatageowly 
precede  the  vegetable. 

Very  excellent  chrome  combination  leather  is  also  manufactured 
by  the  apjiliLaiion  ut  the  atxjve  principles,  gamt.urf  .lU.iys  ln-ine  in 
great  favour  as  the  vej^ctable  agent.  The  um-  uI  other  matemli 
deprives  the  leather  of  iti>  »trctch,  althoueh  they  niay  be  I 
ouily  used  where  the  latter  property  is  ofpj^n  nonable. 

Oil  Tannint. — Un  lur  llie  hiad  of  oil  tanning  is  included 
"  bufi  leather,"  "  butk.  leather,"  "piano  leather,"  "chamois 
leather,"  .md  to  a  greater  or  lesicr  extent,  "  Prcllcr's  crown  at 
helvctia  leather."  The  process  of  oil  lanning  dates  back  lo 
antiquity,  and  was  known  as  "  shamoying,"  now  spell  "  chamois* 
ing."  Chamoising  yields  an  exceedingly  tottgh,  strong  and  durable 
leather,  and  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  leather  industry. 
The  theory  of  tbe  pcoceaa  ia  Uw  aame  aa  the  tbeoiy  «(  cunyun^ 
which  is  notbing  ntoreor  laaa  tbaacbanoiaiiif^  idbdwbdMSk* 
tioa  of  tba  fibmbr  iIm  oil  ItMtf  ai^  iba  ilMvd*  tKMAi^vMBk 
takaaphicB.diKiotbaoaMatto»aad4acon>ed»lcB<fthaarta» 
of  the  fatty  ac!ds  contained  in  the  ofl.  Tbe  fact  that  an  aldehyde 
tannage  takes  place  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Payne 
and  Pullman,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  iSi^S.  covering  fonnalde* 
hydc  and  other  aldehydes  used  in  alkaline  .solutions.  Their 
pro<luct,  "  Kaspir>c  "  leal  her,  found  ci-n?,idcral)!c  .ipplication 
in  the  way  of  military  an-Qiitrrmcnts.  Chamois,  buO,  buck  and 
piano  leathers  arc  all  marnifar lured  by  the  saine  process  slightly 
modified  to  suit  the  class  of  hide  iiscd,  the  last  three  being  ocavy 
leathers,  the  first  lijfht. 

A»  rrR  irds  the  process  used  for  rhamf>is  leather,  the  reader  will 
mnembcr,  from  the  .Viount  of  the  vo<;etable  tannage  of  sheep 
skin*,  that  after  suditing  from  tbe  limea,  tbe  fleabca  were  throws 
back  into  tbe  pits  for  anathar  thno  imha'  ilriag  iris  tMcfca  ia  all) 
preparatory  to  being  dretaeo  as  diamols  toatbcr.  It  it  ncccttary  to 
lime  the  goods  (or  oil  dressing  vny  thorottghly,  and  if  the  sraia 
haa  not  been  removed  by  splitting,  at  in  the  cate  of  aheep  udaa, 
it  is  "  frired  "  of!  with  a  sharp  knife  over  the  beam.  The  goods  are 
nil*  r,ii-j  d  ^  I'd  and  drenched,  dried  out  until  Miff,  and  stocked 
in  the  taller  stocks  with  plenty  of  cod  oil  tor  i  to  3  hours  until  they 

show  ti^  of  heaiiiii,  inca  ttay  are  hung  up  in  a  cool  shed.  This 
proceta  tt  repeated  scwhbI  timas daring  a  period  of  from  4  to6 days, 
tbe  heat  driving  the  water  out  of  the  skint  and  the  oil  oeplaciag  it. 
At  the  end  of  thia  time  the  goodt,  which  will  have  changed  to  a 

brown  rolour,  are  hung  up  and  allowed  to  become  .is  dry  as  piwsiMe, 
«li.  n  ihry  are  hung  in  a  warm  stove  for  some  hour-,  after  wlisch 
they  arc  piled  to  Mat  off,  thrown  into  tepid  water  and  p«it  throueh 
a  Krininng  warhint.  The  greaae  which  it  recovered  trom  tM 
wringing  machine  it  known  Commercially  at "  dccras  "or  "  mocJlon.", 
and  letches  a  good  price,  at  it  is  unrivalled  for  fatliqt»oring  aiMl 
related  pfocewet,  tuch  at  ttuf^ng,  producine  a  very  toft  prodoet. 
They  next  receive  a  warm  soda  Ive  bath,  and  are  acain  jrrunp;  this 
removes  more  grcaM-,  nhirh  forms  sojp  with  tin-  1. 1,  hiiI  ji>  re- 
covered by  treatment  with  vitriol,  which  decomiiosts  the  soip. 
The  grease  whkh  floats  on  top  of  the  liquor  it  wid  under  the  n.imc 
of  "  aod  oa."  This  also  is  a  valuable  material  for  fatliquoring,  Ac, 
bat  not  so  good  aa  dcgrsa. 

After  beiiig  wrtmg  out.  the  goods  are  bleached  by  one  ol  At 
prorettes  mentioned  in  the  section  on  wool  rug  dretsing,  the  per- 
manganate mrth  >l  l~/lri^  111  11.  ral  use  in  EnglaiKl.  In  countries 
where  a  fine  cliiuate  prevaiU  the  soap  bleach  or  "  sun  bleac  h  "  it 
adopted;  this  conidsts  of  dipping  the  gooiis  in  -.n.ip  lution  and 
exposing  them  to  the  tun**  rayt,  the  prucccs  being  repeated  three 
or  more  time*  at  necessary. 

The  next  step  is  fatliquoring  to  induce  softness,  after  which  they 
are  dried  nut  slowly,  staked  or  "  perched  "  with  a  moon  kniff. 
fluffed  on  a  rnolvins  *hitl  co^•ered  with  fine  cm<  ry  to  puKluec  tlie 
fine  "  nap  "  or  surface.  hnnfitNl  over  with  fnnch  ch.dk  fuller's  earth 
or  china  iLiy.  and  fir..ill\  fin  In  d  on  a  very  fii  e  emery  »l.ci  I. 

PrtUcr's  Hihcliii  cr  Crtrxn  Lc^lhcr —Jh^  process  of  leather 
manufacture  was  discovered  in  by  Theodor  Kletnm,  a 

cabinetmaker  of  Wtlrttemberg,  who  being  then  in  poor  circtna- 
stances,  sold  his  patent  to  an  Englishman  named  FMileii 
who  aanufactured  it  in  Sonthwaxk,  and  adopted  a  nowm 
his  trade  mark.  Hence  the  same  "crown"  Icatbcr.  Thi 


tbe  piQdact  biiat  aied  fa  tbe  aah  far  pMicr  atnpa,  bdtfaf 

and  purpoaca  where  waterproof  goods  were  required,  socb  aa 
hose  pipca  and  militaiy  water  bi^  No  taau  ia  imparted  t« 
thaiwicilqrttbfcailwr. 
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1  Mopnu 
ET,  n  p«rtt 


Tike  pmcew  of  imaufKture  {t     follMrtrTlw'Mdlei  en  anhaired 

bv  thon  liming,  painting  with  lime  and  tulphide.  or  NtatiM:.  aod 
Jcanacd  by  scudding  3n<\  washing,  after  which  thwy  are  coTourrd 
in  bark  liquori.  w.i-rml  up  thnniKh  clr.in  -h.U't,  .mil  hung  up  to 
dry  parttally.  Uhrn  m  a  iammicd  condition  th*  go<xJ<  arc  placed 
OH  a  tmkAt  and  a  thick  Layer  of  th«  taaniag  pacte  (preaKi  on  the 
flaah  ddm.  The  tanaing  paatc  varie*  with  tacn  najuifactuccr,  but 

the  foHcNitag  k  the  muuim  oogiMlly  uicd  ^  "  "  

floor,  toa  pMtt  MR  bt  or  bane  tallow,  35  (w 
OK  brain*,  50  parti  milk,  »5  part*  salt  or  viffpettr' 

The  hides  are  now  rolled  in  biindlr«,  iiLun!  in  a  u  -irm  dni-Ti  .ir-.J 
urorhcd  for  8  to  10  hour*,  after  which  they  are  rcmovrd  and  hung 
up  nntil  half  dr^,  when  the  process  is  repeated.  Thu«  thry  arc 
tambted  3  to  4  timet,  set  out  Besh  and  grain,  rinsed  through  tepid 
wMm,  «M  ««ti<— MW^  mi  carried  by  coating  with  gKcariik  oil. 
tritov  MM  4i|pMk  Tto  fiUe  (reaae  u  now  tiielad  Wt,  flM  the 
goTKis  are  set  Ort  iil0n*e.  grained  and  dried. 

rraiij^ia/rwl  rrjnspari-nt   li-athi  r  is  a  rather  horny 

product,  somewhat  Kite  raw  hide,  and  hxs  Ihtii  11  <d  for  stitching 
belts  and  picker  bsnd*.  The  gwxls  to  be  dr  ■  ■  !  irr  limed,  un- 
haiiad.  wary  thoroughly  dcUmcd  with  acids,  wa&hevi  m  water,  scudded 
■Ml  CWMMfepd  tUm  f»  Ike  vciaa;  they  aic  now  atratdwd  in 
fraiMi.  tlwii  ImbiiT mm  »  moon  knife,  and  brushed  with  warm 
water,  when  several  coats  of  Elycerin,  to  which  ha.*  Seen  added 
MMur  .mtij-ptic  !iurh  as  salieyTic  or  picric  arid,  are  applied;  the 
gofxU  arc  then  dried  out,  ana  another  coat  19  applied,  and  when 
senii-firy  they  are  dromnved  in  a  mixture  o(  glycerin,  boracic  aciJ. 
alum  aiwl  alt,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bichromate  of  polath  to 
■tain  tham  a  yellow  coloor.  After  druismhif  §ae  a  t»  1  hoon 
thejr  ere  mnovcd,  washed  up,  Kghtty  set  o«t,  Md  alNttted  in 
fimiaca  to  d^^.  whan  they  aic  ready  for  catting  into  oeovenient 
hafths  for  uaa. 

Pcnkmetu. — .\  certain  claw  of  sheep  »Vin  known  as  Hampshire* 
i>  ncrillv  usrd  in  the  manufacture  of  thi»  speciality.  The  skin» 
aa  received  are  first  very  carelutly  washed  to  remove  all  dirt,  de- 
meled.  hmed  for  3  to  4  watki,  they  are  than  dannly  flcAed.  an- 
fcnirtiil.  riaaed  mp  in  wniar,  nad  thicUy  aplit,  the  paonr  Udw  Ming 
Wtiliaed  for  chamob;  tliey  are  now  re-tplit  at  the  fatty  atiata  10 
that  all  fat  may  be  easily  removed,  and  while  the  grains  acv  drewed 
a*  skivers,  the  fleuhe*  are  tied  in  frame*,  watered  with  hot  water, 
scraped  and  coated  urt  t'oih  ^nir*  uiih  a  < mm  con'<i»tini;  ol  whiiini;, 
ioda  and  water,  after  which  they  are  dned  out  in  a  hot  stove,  in 
the  diyiM  tkt  whidaK  mixture  absorbs  the  greav  fiiMn  tite  aldns: 
in  fact,  tab  aeftod  oT degreasing  is  often  employed  In  the  manufac- 
tore  of  wool  rvM.  When  dry,  both  iidea  of  the  ski  Rs  are  flooded  to 
remove  the  vMciaf,  and  are  then  wdl  rubbed  over  with  a  flat  piece 
of  pumice-stone.  sn.ilk'<J.  drie<I,  re-pumice<l,  attain  iiwille«l,  and 
•n  -..iiiniuiMl  an-  r<illid  uti  with  a  wixxicn  roller  and  dried  out. 
Tor  and  Ftai  Tanmtnt. — Tar  tanning  wa»  discovered  bj^  a  French 
cmitt  named  Phdippi,  who  started  with  the  idea  that,  if  coal  was 
a  derompostcion  product  of  foreata,  it  moat  atill  oeccasarihr  poneas 
the  tanmnc  propertiaa  ori^anlty  pwwnt  in  the  treea.  However 
fB<4etchcd  ftich  an  aqtwnent  mny  leaffl,  PhilipiM  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  leather  from  w«>d  and  coal  tar  at  a  fairly  cheap  rate,  the 
product  being  of  excellent  texture  and  Mrrngth,  but  rather  l  elow 
the  average  in  the  fin.^h.  which  w.*".  inclined  to  be  patchy,  jHowin^ 


oily  tpot* 

rMnad  tar  aitd  some  organic  actd,  but  the  product  does  not  seem  to 
feMVnhMHirlMM  ■MB  Ikn  mafhet,  and  w  not  much  heard  of  now. 

'ftM  WMlv«WMBn«wed  by  Payne,  an  Enchah  chemist,  who 
was  also  the  co-diacoverer  of  the  Payne-i^itlman  formaldehvde  tan- 
nine proccaa.  His  peat  or  humic  acid  tannage  was  pwitentea  by  him 
about  1005.  aivl  i*  n<iw  worked  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  humic 
.jr:d  first  extract,  d  from  the  peat  by  mean*  of  aU.di*.  and  the 
hides  are  treated  with  this  solution,  tlia  humic  acid  being  afcer- 
wMiAv  pMcffdcated  in  tlM  by  tVMlSM^  vilift  eoHM  naBflier 
oTfanic  or  mineral  acid. 

D\fing,  Sicining  and  Finishinn — These  operations  arc 
practised  almost  cxiliuivcly  or,  tlie  li>.'hler  leathers.  Heavy 
leatben,  except  coloured  and  black  h.imcss  and  split  hides  for 
bag  work,  arc  not  often  dyed,  and  their  finishing  is  generally 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  tannage.  In  Ught  Icalhers  a  great 
liiiriniM  h  dime  in  buying  vp  "  crust  "  stock,  rough  tanned 
■lock,  mad  then  dlydus  and  finishing  to  suit  the  needs  and 
deouuMb  of  tke  vtriov  narkets.  Th*  9mtfing  oac  «l 
operations  b  •  ditdnet  sad  separate  tmiMM  fma 
uUhouKh   '  ri  piwililii  thi  f Trn  liiwiBtmn  nn  1 — M  —  *^ 

same  works. 

Whatever  the  grvwis  are  and  whatever  ihclr  ultimate  fini»h, 
the  first  operation,  upon  receipt  by  the  dyer  of  the  cnisl  stock, 
is  iiirliiig,  an  operation  nqui.'inf;  much  ^kiU  The  virter  must 
be  familiar  with  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  subsequent  processes 
tbrough  which  the  leather  must  go.  so  as  to  judge  of  the  soiubility 


d  of  impregnating  the  good*  wi 


jof  tit  vtOem  qfuMlim  flf  tette  fev  Uww  pwcwwi,  aad  to 


pressed  or  hidden  to  produce  a  sateafak|lndKt,  or  w  HI  be  rendeM4 
entirely  ututvticcable.  The  poiiits  to  M  considcicd  in  the  Mjrting 
are  coarseness  or  fineness  of  texture,  bjldncf.*  or  rincncii  of  grain, 
colour,  flaws  including  stains  and  scratches,  substance,  tic 
Light-coloured  and  flawless  goods  are  parcelled  out  for  fine  and 
delicate  shades,  those  of  darker  hue  aod  few  flaws  are  parodkd 
out  for  the  dariccr  shades,  such  as  manoitt,  greem  (safe  aaA 
oU w),  dark  blues,  ftc.,  and  tkoac  wUcb  u*  m  bidhp  maimti  w 
be  OMttiuble  for  colours  go  for  blacks.  After  Mraat,  ll»fMdi 
ate  SMked  iMck  to  A  Smp  condition  by  tmmenloo  In  warm 
water,  nod  Mi  lim  kHHd  up  to  drip,  having  been  given,  pcrfaapa, 
a  preiiadnarir  iMcking  out. 

Up  to  this  point  all  goods  are  treated  aHke,  bat  the  soboequent 
pr.M  r  r.o'.v  divrr^'c  according  to  dtt  dM  «C  tatbar  Wig 
Ircaicd  ami  the  tiniih  required. 

Persian  Roods  for  giacts,  monxcoa,  &c,  require  special  pre- 
paration for  dyeinR.  bciftg  fiist  re-taoncd.  As  received,  they  are 
sorted  and  soaked  as  above, piled  to  samm,  and  shaved.  Shaving 
consists  of  rendering  the  flesh  side  of  the  skiwaoMOtii  by  shaving 
off  irregularities,  the  skin,  which  is  suppgcMd  M  •tllbber  roller 
actuated  by  a  foot  lever,  being  pmitd  agahtft  •  Mflea  of  spiral 
blades  set  on  a  sted  loOer,  whkb  i»  CMuied  to  revolve  npidly. 

''iTlilMMiMih  iiHlffftlt''^M(l?ilir*^ 

and  are  then  ready  for  dyeing. 

There  are  three  dtstmct  methods  of  dyeing,  with  several  minor 
mocii&catiotis.  Tray  dyeing  consists  of  imtnersiiig  the  bck>  l^, 
from  2  to  4  doien  at  a  time,  in  two  separate  piles,  in  the  dye 
solution  at  6o'  C,  contained  in  a  flat  wooden  tray  about 
S  ft.X4  ft.Xi  ft.,  and  keeping  them  constantly  mov-ing  by 
continually  turning  them  from  one  pile  to  the  other.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  method  «n  thot  the  bath  rapidly  cools, 
thusdyeingrapidlxatthebegiafllilgiBdrfowly  at  the  termination 
of  the  operation;  bence  a  kifi  ciccM  o(  dye  It  wasted,  much 
labour^^reqdred,^and^|e  ut  not  M  kv«l  u 

uueu  vauMi  am  wmw  one,  •        "™"'' ' 

matching  shades,  and  a  white  flesh  may  be  preserved.  The 
paddle  method  of  dyeing  cotksists  of  paddling  the  Koodi  in  a  large 
voluiTte  of  liquor  contained  in  a  semi-cirt:ular  wooden  paddle 
for  from  half  10  three  qunrtrrs  of  an  hotir.  The  di vidv.mlagcs 
are  that  the  l;q  j  ir  (.l«.>'.:,  f.iirly  r..pidly,  more  dye  i.s  u.L'ted  than 
in  ibe  tray  method,  and  a  uhiic  flesh  cannot  be  preserved. 
But  larger  packs  cm  be  dyed  at  tlie  one  operation,  the  goods  are 
under  observation  the  whole  time,  and  little  labour  is  required. 

The  drum  method  of  dycir.s  i>  perh.ips  best,  a  drum  somewhat 
similar  lo  tbtt  wed  by  cunicts  being  preferable.  The  goods 
an  oMnd  oa  fbo  MM  Inida  tbe  diy  drum,  the  lid  of  wUch 
is  dica  failiMd  OB,  ml  the  macttMqr  it  •tartid:  when  ill* 
drain  b  icvolffing  ot  full  speed,  wUA  dmibl  be  dboot  U  ta 
IS  revolutions  per  minute,  the  dye  solution  is  added  tfaioufli 
the  hollow  axle,  and  the  dyeing  continued  for  half  aa  hour, 
wheA,  without  stopj  ini:  the  drum,  if  desired,  the  goods  may  be 
fatliqtiored  by  runninK  in  the  failirjvior  through  the  hoUow  axle. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  the  ilcsh  is  dyed  and  the  goods  cannot 
be  sc-en.  The  advartages  are  that  little  bbour  is  required,  a 
large  pack  of  skins  may  be  treated,  levd  shades  are  produced, 
heat  is  reUilied,  aimoat  coosplete  exhaustion  o<  tho  il|]ro4Mtli 
is  cffeMed,  ami  tubfleiiaeat  prooeiaea,  such  ag.  fMlifMliiti 
may  be  carried  out  without  stopping  the  drum. 

Of  the  great  number  of  coal-tar  dyes  on  the  market  comparatively 
f«v  eaa  be  used  in  Itatbcr  nanufacture.  The  four  chief  dasses  are: 
fi)  acid  dyes:  (2)  basic  or  tannin  dyes;  (3)  direct  or  cotton  dyeat 
(4)  mordant  <aliiarine}  dyes. 

Acid  dyes  are  not  so  termed  because  they  have  acid  characteristics; 
the  name  «im(  denotes  that  for  the  de\-el«pment  of  the  full  shade 
<jf  Colour  it  i!,  necessary  to  add  acid  to  the  ilye  li.iih.  The»e  dyea 
are  generally  sodium  satu  of  satphonic  acids,  and  need  the  addition 
of  an  acid  to  free  the  dye,  which  is  the  sulphonic  acid_  Although 
theoretically  any  acid  (stronger  than  the  sulpbonic  acid  present] 
win  do  for  this  purpose,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  onhr  sulphuric 
and  formic  acids  mav  be  emalaytd,  because  others,  sucn  as  acetic, 
hak.  ftc  do  aot  ifciiilni  dm  IpU  ahodt  oi  > 
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Acid  cotoMia  produce  a  full  level  diade  without  brauiiic.  and  do 
MC  acttntiMt*  any  defect*  ia  the  teathti;  audi  ae  tiad  mln.  Ac. 
They  are  ate  modwatety  fut  to  Bi/U  mad  rabbint.  They  are 
MMwally  applied  to  leather  at  a  tcmpecatare  between  50*  and  60*  C. 
Vkh  aa  cqnal  weisht  of  tulpburic  add.  The  quantity  ol  dye  used 
varir*,  but  generally,  for  goat,  persians.  &c.,  from  15  to  30  01.  arc 
usrd  (K-r  t<  n  dozen  udn>,  and  for  c.iU  lulf  mtu  h  ag;iin,  dUaotvc^l 
in  uich  an  amount  of  water  a*  ti  most  convenient  according  to  the 


method  brinfc  used.  If  eodium  bfaalphate  m eubntitimd  for  Wliphuric 
■bd  twice  a*  much  mmc  bt  iHcd.  and  if  fornik  add  thm  tioM  w 


 I  an  Mllfl  of  otfanle  colour  base*  with  hydrachlorie  or 

•omc  oth'fr  suitable  acid.  Banic  roknin  precipitate  the  tannine,  and 
ill  I*,  tjocausc  of  their  affinity  for  them,  dye  very  rapidly,  tcmlintc  to 
prtxJuce  uneven  shades,  especially  if  the  tannin  on  the  ekia  ia  un- 
evenly distributed.  They  are  much  more  intenae  in  colour  than 
(he  acid  dyes,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  bronxe.  and  accenttiate 
weak  atid  defective  grain.  llMy  an  alio  precipitated  bv  hard 
waters,  so  that  the  hardneai  •hooM  ba  first  neutraliaed  by  the 
addition  c(  acetic  acid,  else  the  precipitated  colour  lake  may  produce 
streakily  dyed  leather.  To  |)re\crit  rapid  dyciiw,  acetic  acid  or 
sodium  btsulphate  should  always  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  the 
dye<^th,  preferably  the  hitter,  as  it  prevents  bRMmng.  The  most 
important  point  aboat  the  application  of  basic  dy««  to  leather  b 
the  previous  fixation  of  the  tannin  on  the  aorface  of  the  leather  to 
prevent  iu  bleeding  into  the  dye-bath  and  precipitating  the  dve. 
All  MiltiWc  wits  nf  the  hc.i\->'  metal't  will  fix  the  tannin,  but  few 
an-  apjilicalilc.  xhi  y  fnrm  ci  lour  Like,  which  art  pcrjerally  un- 
dc^iirablc  .Antimony  a.n<j  litaiiium  ».iU9  are  generally  umo,  the 
forms  bein^  urtar  emetic  (antimony  pota&sium  tartrate)  anlimoninc 
Cantimooy  lactate),  potauium  tiunium  oxalate,  and  titanium 
mMtr  Tkm  titMiaiB  salu  are  economically  naed  when  dyeing 
neWMk  M  iky  pruotue  a  yellowish-brown  shade;  it  if  therefore 
not  necessary  to  use  so  much  dye.  About  a  or.  of  tartar  emetic  and 
8  01.  of  salt  is  a  convenient  qujntil>  lor  I  doien  gt>al  skins.  The 
bath  it  UK'd  at  ,^o*  to  40*  C,  and  the  g<xx]i  arc  immerwd  fnr  about 
15  minuli'-.  h.ivin^  b.^n  thiituughly  w.i-h.d  ln'forc  tn-iti^-  il>cj. 
Iron  salts  are  sometimes  used  by  Icathcr-ilaincn  for  saddening 
(dulinc)  the  ihede  of  colour  produced,  iron  tannate,  a  black  salt, 
being  lamMd.  It  ia  often  found  economical  to  "  bottom  "  goods 
with  acid,  direct,  or  other  colours,  and  then  finish  witil  buk  COHUrs: 
this  procedure  forms  a  colour  take,  and  colour  takeeeicelw(yi faster 
to  li>;ht  and  rubbing  than  the  coloum  thcrnsclven. 

lii/'it  cotton  dyes  produce  shades  of  Rrcal  delicacy,  and  are 
used  for  the  dyeing  of  pale  ai>d  "  art  "  khaUcs.  They  are  applied 
ill  rmf**Tf  ar  very  slightly  acid  baths,  formic  and  acetic  acids  being 

 1  eotteble  with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  iodiuro  chk>ride  or 

Ite.    After  dycin;^.  the  goods  are  wcfl  washed  to  free  from 
I  of  Mlt.   The  e<»inc  cokjurs,  including  erythroiinc,  phloxine, 
Bengal.  &c..  are  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ere  apaciaUy 
used  f>;r  lin-  Ixautilu!  Iliiun -.icnt  pink  shades  they  pegjmt}  •cid 
and  basic  colours  and  mineral  acids  precipitate  them. 

The  mocdaat  cohNus,  which  ladade  the  ah^riiK  and  enthiacenr 
celewa,et»tnieieeh>  tut  te  ijgi»t.e«d  wawjiee  merdewt  tedewdop 
Ike  ceioct.  They  ai*  apecially  epyllwwe  «e  ehamoia  leather,  al- 
dKMagh  a  few  0Hiy  be  used  for  chrame  aad  alum  leathers,  and  one 
or  two  arc  successfully  applied  to  vegetable-tanned  leather  without 
k  itiiinf.in!. 

Sulphur  or  sulphide  colours,  the  first  of  whkh  to  appear  were 
tiw  famoM  Vidal  cot  on  n,  are  eppUod  in  sodium  su^ide  solution, 
and  arc  most  succeesfully  used  on  chntne  leather,  as  they  produce 
a  colour  lake  with  chrome  salta.  the  resulting  colour  being  very  fast 
to  light  and  robbing.  A  very  seriotn  disadvantage  in  connexion 
-vllh  them  is  that  they  must  nece«i.trity  l*e  applied  in  alkaline 
aOhKion.  and  the  alkali  has  a  disinteerati.ni;  ctTi-ct  upon  the  fibre 
of  the  leather,  whkh  cannot  be  aaiisiactorUy  ovatcomc,  although 
formaldehyde  ud  giyoHia  nblime  bm  mm  pMMiad  far  thc 

purpose. 

ne  Imm  colours  are  perhapa  worth  mentkHrfng  as  poaaesaing 
toth  MM  and  basic  characteristics:  they  precipitate  tannin,  and 
art  best  ngarded  a*  tia?iC  dyr-\  ftom  a  Icathcr-dyer's  standpoint. 

sUcked  out  on  an 
■t  «p  ty  At  Mud 


up. 


Tbe  goods  after  dyeing  are  washed 
inclined  gl.iss  tabic,  Mikd  M  touil^  4 
shanks  to  dry  out. 

Coel-Lar  dyes  are  not  much  used  for  the  productioo  of  blacks. 
M  they  do  not  give  such  a  satis/aclory  rcsuK  as  logwood  with 
M  iron  mordant.  In  the  dyeieg  of  blacks  the  pretiminary 
tpcntioa  of  wuing  »  alwmyt  omitted  and  that  of  HBachiog 
mmmiimm,  fem  if  aiidi  Uo  hu  been  lenoved  it  wD  be  faund 
MMHMjr  M  HM  mumdt,  rH^r^  Mtch  may  be  advantageously 
ni  dtmffy  Mbelitated.  After  ihevhtg,  the  goods,  if  to  be 
drt?«ifd  for  "  blue  backs  "  (blue-coloured  ficih),  are  dyed  as 
already  dcicrilxvl,  with  methyl  violet  or  some  other  suiLible 
dye,  lh<y  art  thin  fuliiid  down  ihc  back  and  dr.iwn  through 
a  Imh  iolutioio  o<  logwood  and  fustk  extracts,'  and  then  rapidly 


Immediately  afterwards  they  are  rinsed  up  and  either  dnunmed 
in  a  little  neat&fuot  oil  or  oUcd  over  with  a  pad,  flesh  and  grain, 
and  dried.  When  dry  ihc  goods  arc  damped  back  and  staked, 
dried  out  and  le-iUked. 

After  diy-staking,  the  gooda  tn  "  aMwned."  f.<.  aome  euitaUe  • 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  grtfai  M  Mi^le  it  to  take  the  ^im. 
Tb*  fillMdag  h  urpinl:  $  quam  Iqpnod  Momi^  I  ptafc 
Mbd^  tilood,  i  pint  milk,  )  giU  eiHinonii,  | 
txid  J  <i«ita  water.  This  leaioa  is  brBihed  well  into  j 
and  the  goods  are  dried  in  a  warm  stove  and  glazed  Ify  1 
The  skins  are  glazed  under  considcrablr  pressure,  a  polished 
glass  slab  or  roller  being  forced  over  the  surface  of  tbe  leather 
in  a  scries  of  r.ipid  strokes,  after  which  the  goods  arc  rc-scasoncd, 
re  stakcd,  fluffed,  rc-glazed,  oiled  over  with  a  pad.  dipped  in 
linseed  oil  and  dried.  They  are  now  ready  for  m.irkrt.  If  the 
goods  are  to  be  fioisbed  duQ  tbcy  are  seasoned  with  linseed 
mucilage,  casein  or  milk  (many  other  materials  are  also  oecd), 
and  wfled.  ^tmi  with  »  poMihed  slab  by  hand,  or  fconed  with 
a  mm  boK 

CokMoed  ^ufft  MO  Iniifcitf  iB  «  iaHu  — 'ipir  lo  bludt 
g^acfs,  dye  OHtMil  oC  hf  QBd  Hri  Itm)  bifat  adlid  to  As 

<.(  i5on,  which  nsua^jT  OOMhM  Of  •  dtifh  JHlMn'Off  4f9^ 

altiumcn  and  milk. 

Moroccos  and  grain  leathers  are  boarded  on  the  flesh  side  before 
and  after  (t^Azina,  often  beinR  "  tooth  rolled  "  between  the 
fccvcral  ujxrations.  'I'ooth  ruKinp;  consists  of  forcing,  under 
prcsi urc,  a  toothed  roller  over  the  grain ;  this  cuts  into  the  leather 
and  helps  to  produce  many  grains,  ^^  hich  could  Mi  bo  pHdwsd 
luturally  by  boarding,  boddet  finof  (kem 

Many  artificial  gtmioe  and  poUdM  are  ako  given  to  leather 
by  printimg  nd  embtMhtg.  tiim  pMrimi  bciat  ctrried  out 
paiaiag  tbe  latbcr  betwen  tiM  nllcn,  die  Mil  m  «^ 
the  pattern  is  engraved  being  giMwHy  MMM  iMIld.  TUt 
impresses  the  pattern  upon  tbe  grain  of  thi  iHtbM. 

The  above  methods  will  give  a  vcr>'  general  idea  of  tbe  prooOMS 
in  vogue  for  tbe  dressing  of  goods  for  fancy  work.  The  dretuog 
of  chrome  leathers  for  uppers  is  different  in  important  particulars. 

Chrome  B«z  mmd  WiUam  Co/f.— VVilkmr  calf  is  coteuied  caU.  boa 
calf  n  dressed  Uack  and  grainrd  with  a  "  bOK  "  giMA.  A  laiaa 
quantitY  of  kips  is  now  dressed  as  box  calf ;  the*  floods  are  the 
bide*  of  yearlint  Indi.in  cittlr.  .ind  are  drevsed  in  an  exactly  simitar 
manner  as  call  .After  tanmnK  and  boraxing  to  neutralixc  the 
acidity  of  the  chromf  hfjuor,  tho  poofls  .ire  washed  up.  suinni: -^1, 
shaved,  and  are  readv  fnr  ninrdarii in;;  pr<Mijij'.  Ia  d>rinK  \rry 
few  dyca  will  dye  chrome  leather  dirrcl,  i..e.  without  monianiing. 
SolMdioalawa  are  not  yet  in  great  deauad.  nor  an  tiMelnarlMe 
nsaa  oe  nMb  they  might  be.  Tbe  ordinary  add  and  faasie  d)^ 
are  more  generally  employed,  and  the  roods  consequently  rcquseO 
to  be  first  mordanted.  The  mordaiiiinK  is  carried  out  by  drunuasag 
the  goods  in  a  solution  containing:  tannin,  and.  except  for  pafi 
•»hados.  sorru"  dyewood  extract  is  used:  for  ndt  p<arh«o<id  "j:traet, 
for  browns  fustk  or  gamhirr.  and  for  dark  browns  a  little  logwaed 
is  added.  For  «H  gHO  tiMMH  OM«ch  b  c«faiai«ely  used.  After 
drammuw  is  HM  vim  Mmm  WMea  far  haU  an  haMr.  if  the  gooda 
are  to  ha  dyed  with  hoaiecoloBta'tke  tannin  is  first  fiaed  by  dnimmiag 
in  tartar  eoMie  and  aak.  or  titanhm.  as  previously  d^cribed .  the 
dyeinf  is  aho  carried  out  as  deacribed  for  persians,  except  that  a 
•linhtly  hichor  temperature  may  be  maintamcd.  If  tbe  goods  are 
to  be  dyed  black  they  are  pasaed  through  kigwood  and  iron  tolutioo*. 

After  dyein|(  and  washing  up.  Ac.,  the  goods  are  fatlit^wored  l>y 
pUring  them  in  a  previously  heated  dnmi  and  dranMRine  theai 
with  a  mixtam  Imeiwn  as  a  "  fatliquor,"  of  whkh  the  fcMloadag 
recipe  t<>  typical:  Dissolve  3  lb  of  soft  soap  by  boiling  witb  } 
gallons  of  water,  then  add  <>  IS  of  nt-  it-.f.-n'!  oil  and  If  II  lor  aonw 
minutes;  now  place  the  mixture  in  .m  ifiir  and  eroula^ 

until  cooled  to  js*  C,  then  add  thr  v  Ik^  of  5  fre^h  esi;'  ••nd  emulsify 
fiv  a  further  half  hour.  The  fatliquor  i'.  .idded  to  the  drum  at  JS'C, 
and  the  goods  are  drummed  tor  haif  an  hour,  when  all  the  fatliquor 
should  be  abeorbcd;  tlwr  He  then  sikked  out  and  dried.  After 
drying,  they  are  dampca  naacT Staked,  dried,  re-staked  and  tr.\toncd 
»-ith  matenals  similar  to  thoie  osed  for  persons;  when  firy  thrv 
are  elaxed,  boarded  on  tbe  flesh  ("grained")  from  neck  to  f>utt 
and  belly  to  belly  to  give  them  the  box  grain,  fluffed.  riMrawncd. 
regUzcd  and  rcgrainrdT 

Finukiin«f  Sdg  tfirffi.— The  goods  arc  first  soaked  back,  piled 

tract,  after  which  tltey  are  washed  up,  strack  oat,  huac  op  to 
samm.  and  "  set."  "  betting  "  consisU  of  laying  the  grain  Batand 
anHo^l^^«^kiag  oat  with  a  steel  or  j^^^^j^  ^S^m2 
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Tkil  hniihiiu;  ov«r  with  linseed  mucilage  atevcnts  the  dye  from 
iUdM  tm  Mr  jal»4k*  hathcr;  gd^tiM^JiWi  mom,  ttardi  and 
fn^m*  mm  mm  Ur  m  mme  putpom.  iMV  materials  are  alio 
added  to  the  staining  solution  to  thicken  it  and  further  pnvcnt  its 
sinking  in. 

When  dry,  the  goorfs  arc  stained  by  applying  a  }  %  (uiually) 
toluttonot  atuiiabk'  l>i^ic  Jyc,  ihickcm-ii  «ith  lirMcd,  with  a  brutli. 
Two  men  arc  usually  cmploycxl  on  this  work;  one  starts  at  the 
r%ht-hand  flank  and  the  other  at  the  Mt-haoid  shank,  and  they 
work  towards  emrh  other,  suining  In  scetiont:  much  skill  is  needed 
to  obvi.ue  markines  «tierc  the  srctiun^  overlqiL  The  goods  may 
advanta|;Foii«ly  bcIxMlomed  with  an  acul  ilyc  or  a  dye-wood  extnct, 
.111(1  tlicn  fit'.!Th«l  with  basic  d><^.  \\iil^h<vi-r  method  is  used, 
f*o  to  tine  M.  iTi  ,iri'  given,  dr\in^-  brtw\vn  c.ich.  After  the  last 
oal  of  «t  iin.  nn^l  while  the  ^'oofl«.  3rr  siill  iti  a  viinmW  romfitlnn, 
.1  niivtiiTT  ii(  liu*<i.'<l  nun  ilii;<'  ami  Frcixh  ilialk  is  api  lin!  to  ihc 
lltrah  onrl  glaascU  olT  wet,  to  give  it  a  white  appearance,  and  then 
Ue  good*  are  printtti  with  any  of  tlw  Myal  fa^|  (niM  fey  ■wdUne 
or  hand^  and  dried  <mt  Fflr  a  bright  fiiw  tke  aCHan  may  eodiist 


of  a  tolutio*  of  IS  parts  citmaaba  wits,  f9  parts  eurd  soap  and 
(OO  MNs' water  boiled  together;  this  is  sponged  into  the  graia, 

drica  ami  the  hides  arc  fini»hc<l  by  cither  i;U»stng  or  bruihing.  For 
a  dulkr  lini-h  thi;  cr.iin  sim|>ly  ruMiJ  over  with  buck  tallow 
and  brushed.  Hide  odiics  (or  snuJI  wurk  arc  treated  in  much  the 

Oh*  Lmimj-^  0m  mait  ^mm  tamatf  io  alum,  nit,  flcwr 
Md  to.  any  undna  iMMnMM  h  WMr  WlBWi  the  Unnage;  for 
thn  icason  they  are  tcacrally  Mataad  Khe  bag  nidc^  one  man  only 
being  ctTi|>|i>>c<i  on  the  Mnie  »kin.  The  skin*  are  firft  thortjujhiy 
soaked  in  warm  water  an>J  then  drummed  for  some  minutes  m  a 
(re»h  supply,  when  thc>'  arc  re-eggcd  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
lost.  This  is  best  done  by  drumming  them  for  about  l)  hours  in 
40  to  y>  C8g  yolks  and  S  lb  of  salt  (or  every  hundred  skioa;  they 
ai*  then  aflowid  lo  b«  ia  pile  for  J4  houn,  and  art  set  om  «•  the 
table  tcady  for  nonlnitiiig.  The  monlants  tiniveraaSy  aad  are 
amnmnia  or  alkaline  soft  «r>ap;  1  in  inoo  r>f  the  former  or  a  1  % 
solution  of  the  latter.  When  the  gonds  have  partially  dried  in, 
bottoming  folW»»,  and  uMially  the  n.itural  woikI  (lyc*sturts  arc  u«(l 
for  this  operation,  such      fus'.h  ,  Dr.i/il  («  .»  Ii« i/<;<l,  ln,;\nx>tl 

and  tttrmcric.  After  appticatton  of  ihc^c  colours  the  gcxxJi,  arc 
Kuamied  and  topped  with  a  1  %  aaluiion  of  an  acid  dya,  to  winch 
hm  bcea  added  20%  of  naethyhtcd  spirit  to  prevent  uothinR  with 
the  egg  yolk:  they  arc  then  dried  out  •tcn^,  staked,  pulled  in 
■hapc,  fluffed  anu  brushed  by  machine.  The  season,  which  is 
Hion(;cd  on,  may  conM»t  of  I  part  dye,  t  part  albumen,  2  part» 
m-xtiine  and  \  part  n'>''crinc,  maiJc  up  to  nx>  [Jirts  with  watir; 
when  it  has  been  applied,  the  guods  are  santmicd,  brushed  ami 
ironed  with  a  warm  flat  iron  such  aa  is  uaid  in  laundry  wwk. 

Bookbin4i»t  Leathers.—^  comnuttee  of  the  Society  of  Art-i 
(Landon)  has  investigated  the  question  of  leather  tot  bookbinding, 
attention  h.ivin!;  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the  rotten  ami 
decayed  condition  oft<-n  ol>MT\eii  in  bindings  less  than  fifty  yoar-- 
old.  Thii  tonimittn:  cn^.i^nt  in  research  work  <:M<ji(l;i.^  (.Air 
several  years,  and  the  rciKjrt  in  which  its  results  were  given  was 
edited  for  the  >'niity  of  Arts  and  the  L«athcr»elk-rs'_  Company 
(which  also  did  mud)  important  work  in  conncxioo  with  it)  by  Lord 
Cdbbam,  chairmas  of  tha  committee,  and  Sir  Henry  Trueman 
Wood,  aacretaiy  of  the  tociety.  The  essence  of  the  report,  so  far  as 
kather  mamXactarc  is  coni  crncd,  is  as  fullciw" :  The  goods  should 
be  soaked  and  liinol  in  fii>h  liquors,  and  bating  and  puering  should 
be  avoided,  weak  or^iiiit  31  ill*  or  erodine  bem^:  u«<-d;  they  should 
alwJ  be  t.iiituil  with  p\rosjllol  tanning  materuU,  a.nd  preferably 
with  sumach.  In  sliaving,  they  tlioukl  only  be  necked  and  backed, 
•A  ooty  inagularitin  ahauU  ba  ifmwad,  aalanlMr  ahawiag  has  a 
oooadanUila  «rcalH»«|  ceect  on  ijbe  fibitk  TiMttrikiiw  oat  should 
not  be  heavy  enough  to  lay  th«  fibre.  I»  dyeing,  ado  dyes  and  a 
few  diiact  eakmra  only  are  pcrminHble.  and  is  connexion  with  the 
former  the  use  «f  sulphuric  acid  is  stronety  condemnect,  a>  it  ab- 
•l>lutely  disintegrates  the  fibre;  the  u^-  ol  (ormic.  acetic  iiml  l.utic 
adds  is  permitted.  The  use  of  btltit  mineral  acid*  ia  to  be  avcwdcd, 
arKl  in  fini'Oiing,  t%ht  setting  out  and  damp  glaiv  it  WHt  IP  be 
recommended:  oil  may  be  advantageously  used. 

BiRLiocaAPnv. — H.  C.  Ucnnctt,  Th*  Uantffacturt  «t  Ltaiktr 
(190a);  S.  R.  Trotman,  Lfalhtr  TraiUt  Chemistry  (igoS);  M.  C. 
Lamb,  Ltather  Drenint  (1907);  A.  Walt,  Leothfr  Manufoflure 
(1906);  H.  R.  I'rtwtcr,  PrtntipUt  0/  Ltalktr  Uanufailute  (i'y"j). 
and  Leatkfr  Jnduslnes  Lahcrtitory  hook  (igofi);  L.  A-  Kiemnima, 
PratliMl  Zdnisi'i*  (|f>io);  A.  M.  \  illon,  I'racticai  Trfalne  on  the 
LtOtktr  luduUry  (itfOl)  ;  C.  T.  Davis,  ManujMluit  of  lfalhtr  (iii97}. 
Ctliaaw  warka  include  J.  Borgman,  DU  RatUJer/a^kalimi  (Berim, 
l«i#«l909).  8«4  P«iuli!Urfabnk<Uio»  (1901):  J.  itttmar,  Hwdiuek 
£293Sht^  1900);  voa 

LUTHIH.  ABTIflCIAL.  Under  the  name  of  aitUcial 
leather,  or  of  American  leather  cloth,  large  quantities  of  a 
iiitiurial  h.wing.  more  or  Ic&s,  a  Icather-JikcMufacc  arc  u&ed, 
ptincipally  for  upholstery  putpoics,  such  aa  the  covering  of 


is  considerable  diver&ity  in  the  prrp.iration  of  such  raatenab. 
A  common  vaiiety  consists  ot  a  web  of  calico  coated  with  I 
linseed  oil  miacd  with  diyan  and  Ump-black  or  otbtr  | 
Scvcrd  coals  «r  this  nliliw  WH  uaifomly  af>na4. 
aad  cii«|iiwwi<  m  tba  coUmi  muUet  by  passing  K  betwetn 
nwtal  taikn,  and  whca  Iht  aaifeea  is  required  to  possess  a 
glossy  enamd-ttke  appearance.  It  receives  a  finishing  coat  of 
copal  varnish.  A  grained  morocco  surface  is  given  to  the  m.iterial 
by  passing  it  between  suitably  cnibos.sed  rollers.  Preparations 
of  this  kind  have  a  close  affinity  to  cloth  waterproofed  with 
indiarubber,  an  l  to  iuih  tnanulni  turrs  as  ordinary  waxcloth. 
An  artificial  leather  which  has  been  patented  and  proposed 
for  use  as  soles  for  boots,  &c.,  is  composed  of  powdered  scraps 
and  cuttings  of  leather  mixed  with  solution  of  guttapercha  driod 
and  compressed.  In  place  of  the  guttapercha  sulutkn,  < 
llBMcd  oU  or  dinolvad  lain  nay  be  mod  aa  tka  I 
for  ttotottkcrpawder. 

UiilMMBAD,  an  urban  diatifctlit>«BpiOOl|WitilllWUliy 
dMriOk  «f  Sttrrry,  England,  m.  S.S.W.  of  Lontkm,  on  tM 
Loodoa,  Brighton  &  South  Ooaat  and  the  London  &  Soatk* 
Western  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  4694.  It  lie*  at  the  foot  of  the 
North  Downs  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  ri\er  Molt.  The 
church  of  St  Marj- and  St  Nicholas  d.itcs  from  the  i  jthn  nlury. 
St  J(il;n's  I'laind.ition  School,  opened  in  I-fiKliHi  in  iS-  ,-  ;i 
devoted  to  theeducatioaof  sonsoipoorclcigymcn.  Lcatberbcad 
has  brick-making  aad  feNwioc  MiMUitai  and  tin  district  h 

largely  residential. 

LEATHES,  STAKUKT  (iSsc^iQoo),  English  divtno  and 
CMcataliat,  vas  bon  «t  EBcabotougb,  Bvdis,  on  the  ant  af 
Maadt  Oiso,  mid  «b«  adhntotf  at  |tw»  Ctmttt  Canbiidie^ 
wfcet*  If  iBiilaaiad  BA  li  rty,  MA.  iHS«  «>  i*S5 waa 
tht  HiM  lyrwldttlk  IMfntw  tMolar.-  fk  «a>  ardalned  priest 
in  TS57,and  after  serving  several  curacies  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hrhrcwat  King's  College,  London,  in  iR6  t.  In  1868-1870  he 
was  Boylc  lecturer  {Tkc  M'ilncsi  oj IheOld  Tnlamrnt  to  Christ), 
in  iSt!  Iliilse.in  lecturer  (The  Gotpfl  ils  (>un  U'iit:ris),  In  1874 
li.in-.plrin  I.crturcr  (Thf  Rrlii;i(yn  <>f  thf  Christ)  .mil  frc'nt  1876 
to  iSSo  U'arburtoni.in  lecturer.  He  was  a  n.cnihcr  of  ihc  Old 
Testament  revision  committee  from  i.'^TO  to  1HS5.  In  1876  be 
was  elected  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  be  wtis  rector 
of  ClilTe-at-Hoo  near  Gravcsend  (tSSo-iSSp)  and  of  Much 
Hadkaas,  HertioidahfM  (ttB^-aso^.-  Tha  aniversity  of  Edia- 
bwsh  ftve  Urn  the  haawiy  Jijiat  at  PJ>.  in  1878,  and  hb 
own  coiege  made  Mat  aa  Iwaamy  Mrtrln  iWi.  Besides  tha 
lettnra  noted  be  pabUriMd  Skmm  ht  QMmt  (1880),  Tim 

Fo:i>ii!jti,yfi;  rf  Morality  (lM*\,mA  aMM  ValttMa  OC  aeiUM. 

He  died  in  May  igoo. 

His  son,  Stanley  Mordaunt  Lcathcs  (b.  1861),  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  lecturer  on  history,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cr.m!-rulj^r  Stcdtnt  U tilery;  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  190J  to  1907, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  (Svfl  Service  Commissioner. 

LEAVEN  (in  Mid.  Eng.  /<Mta,  adapted  from  Fr.  /mtn,  ia 
•ame  Kme,  ffoa  LaL  Ummen,  srhtch  is  only  found  in  the  sense 
of  aUevlatim,  caorfoct,  Imnt  M  1ft  «P>t  a  aahatanwr  whkft 
prodocet  fermentatba,  paitieolaftr  ta  Ite  indBiil  «f  hnad. 
properiy  a  portion  of  amady  fermented  dou|^  adwd'to  other 
dough  for  this  purpose  (tee  Bread).  The  word  is  used  figura- 
tively of  any  element,  influence  or  uRcncy  which  effects  a  subtle 
ar  secret  change.  These  fiRurativc  usages  are  mainly  due  to 
the  comp.irisoTi  of  the  kingdi m  of  Heaven  to  leaven  in  Malt.  xiii. 
ii,  and  to  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Th.-irisccs  in 
Matl.  xvi.  6.  In  the  first  example  the  word  is  used  of  a  good 
influence,  but  the  more  usual  signifKance  is  that  of  anevilagcncy. 
There  was  among  the  Hebrews  an  association  of  the  Idea  af 
Jatmcntatioa  and  cornvtion,  which  may  have  been  one  source 
of  the  tWptlWlhMi  af  lla  «M  «f  leavened  bread  in  sacrificial 
ofMaffc  Barttantdf  MlaaKnad  btaad  an  the  icaia  ot  the 
Pnwver  and  <(  I^mBA,  and  tba  loonneaion  of  (be  two,  ace 
Passovek. 

LBAVEMWORTH,  a  city  and  the  MuntjMaat  of  taavenwertb 
OJJL,  «■  tha  W.  biak  «f  «ba  MNMrtrim 
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Pop.  (1900)  10,735,  of.  whom  3401  were  foreign-born  and  iqi; 
•ere  ne«rocs;  (iqio  census)  19^63.  It  is  one  ol  the  mwi 
JnpodMt  railway  oratics  west  ol  the  Miuouri  river,  being 
11^  tbe  AtcUaoa,  TopckA  &  Sanu  Fe.  tbc  Chicago  Bur- 
*  QriMV.  tht  Gkbam,  Rock  UMl  It  i'^cific,  the 
.  >  QMt  WMlcn^  tht  Mteowl  tadi^  Ike  UoiiM  Padfic 
and  the  Leavenworth  ft  Topeka  railwio«>  ^  dty  to  laid  out 
Rgularly  in  the  bo(toni4aaids  of  the  nver,  aod  itt  itneta  aic 
named  after  Inili.m  irihcs.  Kulliiig  hills  surround  il  on  three 
aides.  The  city  has  many  hamiMjmc  public  buildii>K'..  and  contains 
the  Cathedral  of  ihc  Immaculaic  C'onccplion,  Lcavi  u  Aorih  being 
the  see  at  a  Roman  Caihohc  bishop.  Tbc  public  insiiiuuons 
include  the  Kansas  SlAlc  rioiivtivc  Home  (iSSg)  for  iicgmts. 
aaOid  Ladies'  Rest  (189a),  St  Vincent's  Orphans' Asylum  {i&60, 
0fm  to  all  secu)  aii4  a  Guardian  Angela'  Hume  (iliSg),  for 
Mpwa— all  pdwate  chatitka  aidad  by  tha  aUI^  «Im  St  John's 
Hospital  (1879),  Cushiog  Hotpital  (ia«t}  caA  LMTCuworih 
BHitel  Ovm)^  aUck  tR  taMnciclNato>faf  Xbeie 
bakoAbiudiorileMatkmtBoawlarlHialiled  V«liiMnr 
Soldiers.  In  the  luburbs  there  are  sute  and  United  Suies 
penitentiaries.  Leavenworth  is  a  trading  centre  and  has  various 
manufactures,  the  most  import.mt  I.i  ir.>;  fouti.iry  and  macliinc 
•hop  and  I'.outing  and  grist-mill  pruducis,  dn<!  furniiurc.  Tlic 
city's  factory  products  increased  in  value  from  $j. 2 5 1,460  in 
igoo  to  (4,iSii767  in  1905,  or  37-7%.  There  arc  valuable  roal 
minea  in  Leavenworth  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  About 
I  m.  N.  of  the  dty,  on  a  reservation  of  about  6000  acres,  is  Fort 
MavcAwofth,  aa  impoctaat  United  Sutes  military  post, 
«kh  nUdi  m  •  Natiooal  Canetaiy  and  Scrvkx 
»af  the  J3S  AnajrCfomdod  to  iWi  aa  the  lafaniry 
'  School  aad  in  1901 
_a).  in  tgo7  than 
of  these  schools:  the  Army  School  gl  tha  Line^  for  officers  (not 
below  the  gratk  of  captain)  of  the  regular  army  and  for  militia 
Ofiiccrs  rt-Lumnu'iitUd  by  t)ic  ("''V crr.ot .  uf  lli.'ir  r<  >pcctivc  Mates 
or  IctriLutiti,  ollciiiig  c<jur>.->  in  military  art,  ergi!>c<.Tiii;;,  law 
and  languages;  the  .\rrny  S i^nsl  >i  hool,  aUo  o[H  n  to  regular 
and  militia  otTirr:rs,  and  having  departments  of  field  signalling, 
signal  engineering,  tupogniphy  and  Languages;  and  the  Army 
8tafl  College,  in  which  the  students  are  the  highest  graduates 
irom  the  Army  School  of  the  Line,  and  the  counca  of  jMtruction 
■w  infhiiliil  io  ihii  ihya  mill  nil  nf  iniliuiy  irl.  riiiiinwiim.  In  n 
tmtmtm  ud  can  «( lioona.  Tho  ONUie  ia  one  jmt  b  each 
•dnwL  4»I<MLMmiB«rtlltlwtto»calotBal  broiue  aUtue 
flf  OaHHllF.S.GaM«fBelad  fa  ltl|i  A  military  prison  was 
established  at  Port  Leavenworth  fa  187$!    *^  >  <^>^ 

prison  from  t!^5  to  IQ06,  when  it  was  re-established  as  a  military 
prison.  Ik  inmales  \vcri;  furn  rrl)  ;a  if^ht  various  trailes,  but 
owing  to  the  up{»j^Uiun  of  labour  organualiooa  this  system  was 
discontinued,  3Dd  the  prisoMB  aW  CBliBgnd  fa  Vmk  on 
the  mibiary  reservation. 

The  fort,  (rorn  which  the  city  took  its  runic,  was  ]yil'.[  in  iS?;, 
in  the  Irtdan  country,  by  Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth  (ijKv  ^^Mi 
of  the  3rd  Infantry,  for  the  protect  Ion  ct  traders  plying  Ixtwitn 
the  Missouri  rtvcr  and  Sante  Fi.  TAe  town  aitc  was  cbimcd  by 
Maiouriaiw  frooi  VV'nton  in  June  1854,  Lnvcoworth  thus  being 
|hc  oldest  permanent  n-tilenw-nl  in  Kane^is;  aad  during  the  contciit 
in  Kinvi*  iHtwrtn  the  anli->Uvery  and  pfv-Javiry  Millers  it  (^.i". 
lin  e.  n  .1!.  ,1  p'l '  «l.iviry  tn-Ari.  U  wis  fir^t  int<.'ri«ir  it'd  by  the 
Tirntr.ria!  Ii>;idature  in  185s;  ^  new  ch.irtir  *a-.  oht^iirui)  in  ; 
and  in  190H  the  city  adopted  the  riinmii>-  i  ^n  plan  U  k;m  tnrm-nt. 
On  the  ud  of  April  1858  a frcc-Oatc  convention  adopted  the  Lcaven- 
wortb  Constitution  here;  thia  cogatitittioa,  which  vaa  aa  cadacaUy 
anti-slavety  as  the  Lecompw  Cbasdnttian  was  pro-sUwy.  wn 
nominally  aprmived  try  populv  TOte  tn  May  iSsS,  and  «ms  later 
submitted  to  CongreM.  bwt  mwm came  into  cflect.  Duiioc  the Civfl 
War  Leavenwartli  enioyed  great  protperily,  at  the  expense  of 
mr.rc  inbrvd  town*,  partly  owirn;  to  tin-  proximity  of  the  (utt.  wliich 
gave  it  immunity  from  border  raids  iri>m  ^1i^«ouri  arxj  wa»  an 
Importaiit  dep6t  of  aappte  aad  a  place  for  mu^tmng  troops  into 
aad  oat  of  t»«  mnka,  LcavenvoMfc  was,  in  Territorial  days  aad 
until  after  iSIOk  (ha  hugtat  and  meat  thriving  commaKial  ^Hfjt 
the  sute.  and  rivaOed  Kafisas  Cixy.  Missouri,  which,  lio«c«cr,laaDy 
got  the  better  of  it  in  the  struggle  for  railway  facilities. 

UUIAIKMI  ((ram  Scnhk  Mm,  "  to  be  white."  w  "  whitish," 
Mi  M  MNWb  fa*  l»  iht  kw  vfafa  walto  «f 


ch.ilk  or  limestone  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole  range),  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  central  mountain  mass  of 
Syria,  extending  (or  about  too  m.  from  N.N  E.  to  S.S.W.  It  is 
bourtded  W.  by  the  sea,  N.  by  the  plain  Jun  Akkar,  b*.-yund 
which  rite  tha  ■ountains  of  the  Anaariefa,  and  £.  by  the  taland 
plataaii  of  ^nfa,  mafaly  atcppe-land.  To  the  aovth  ~ 


CMto  akoot  dwpofal  idMW  tkeitvcr  UtuqrbeiidtiKstwanl. 
aad  at  Baaiai.  A  vaBey  nanowiac  toinuda  iu  aouthcia  end, 

and  now  called  the  Buka'a,  divides  the  mountainous  naaa  tnao 
two  great  parts.  That  lying  to  the  west  is  still  caOed  Jebd 
Lihnan,  the  grratcr  part  ol  the  eastern  mass  now  bears  the  name 
of  the  Eastern  Mountain  (Jebel  cl-Sharki).  In  Greek  the  wc&tcrn 
range  wascailLvl  Libanos,  the  ea!!tern  Aniilibanos.  Thcsoulbirn 
extension  ol  the  latter,  Mount  UcnDOB  (f->-)i  l»*y  fa  JBaoy 
respects  be  treated  as  a  separate  itrmWlilr 

Lebanon  aod  Aati4<ebajioa  have  aaaior  fcatwn  fa  i 
fa  both  the  eottthein  pottioo  to  kaa  arid  aod 

thai  die  eamm.   In  fenecd  tbe  nata  elevitfaiitor  the  t«D 

ranges  form  pairs  lying  opposite  one  another;  the  forms  of  bclh 
ranges  arc  monotonous,  but  the  colouring  is  splendid,  especially 
when  viewed  from  a  distance;  when  seen  close  at  hand  only  a 
few  valJeys  with  ]^>ererinial  streams  offer  pictures  of  landscape 
btautj',  their  rich  green  contrasting  pleaianily  with  the  b.ire 
brown  and  ycUow  mountain  sides.  The  I'uieai  scenery  is  found 
in  N.  Lebanon,  in  the  Maronitc  districts  of  Ke^rawan  and 
Bsbetteh,  where  the  gorges  are  veritable  canyons,  and  the  vfllagct 
are  olleil  WCiy  picturesquely  situated.  The  south  of  the  chaia 
to  mom  apMt  aad  natlatoliiit  AatMLahaeoa  to  tha  bantt  aad 


aboot  M  m.  in  breadth. 


The  dtoiffct  wait  ef  lltbanea. 
sfepca  In  an  Imricat*  leries  of  pfcutaaa  and  terraces  to  the  Mcdi^ 

t.r(,\nr.in.  The  eojrt  is  for  «he  mo$r  part  iibnijit  in  l  rnfk\ .  ohen 
!■  r  ri-i'ii  fix  only  a  narrow  path  along  iht-  di  n-,  in.j  wficn 
vicwctl  Irofn  the  sea  it  does  not  suggest  ihe  cxtiiit  ci  1  i;ri*n,  !\ing 
bttwwn  its  cliffs  and  the  lofty  wjmmits  behind.  Mi  -i  .  f  itu  m.mn- 
tain  spur*  run  from  east  to  »e»t,  but  in  northern  l.ibanon  ihc  pre- 
vailing direcfton  of  the  valtr>-s  is  north-westerly,  and  in  the  (  " 
•ome  ridges  run  parallel  with  the  principal  chain.  The  valleys 
for  rhe  mr»»i  p,irl  1k>  n  riivply  ertr.iv.iicrl  by  mountain  Mrrams; 
the  ap|>.ir<  ni  ly  kmi  ci  iI  Ir  h-  1  ^hls  ,ire  i row  ntd  by  numrrouj  viMjpr^ 
eaitlci  or  cloiMcrs  cir.txjNnmitl  among  treci.  "The  chief  Pt-rrnnul 
sircamn,  beginning  from  the  north,  are  the  Nahr  Akkar,  N.  Arkn, 
N.  rl-Barid,  N.  Kadi^ha,  "  the  holv  river "  (the  valley  ol  which 
begins  in  the  immcdbte  nrighbouritood  of  the  hMwit  aBMndOfc 
and  rapidly  deieends  in  a  series  of  great  bends  Hlf  tMrrfernaoMa 


the  sea  at  TrijioH),  Wadi  el-Jc«  (falling  Into  the  sea  at  Batnm). 
Wadi  Fidar,  Nahr  Ibrahim  (the  ancient  Adonis,  having  its  source 
in  a  rcceris  of  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  where  the  famous 
«anrttiary  Apheea^thc  modern  Afka,  lay),  N.ilu  el  -  Kclb  (the  ancient 
L)eu»),  Nahr  Beirut  (the  ancient  Magoras,  enterine  the  tea  at 
Bcirat).  Nakr  I>mitir  (ancient  Tamyrat),  Nahrel-'Auwili  (tbi^ancient 
BotffMM,  wkich  in  the  upper  part  M  its  coune  is  joiiwd  by  the 
Nahr  H-Baruk).  The  'AuwaB  and  the  Nahr  d-Zabertai.  the  only 
other  eonsidcnble  streams  tirfore  we  reach  the  Lhaity.  flow  north* 
ea^t  to  v-Mnh  west,  In  consequence  of  the  intrrposinon  of  a  rklj^ 
fulKir  Ir  iri  ,ind  parallel  to  the  central  (hain.  On  the  n-wth.  where  the 
mouniain  bears  the  special  name  of  Jebel  Akkar.  the  main  ridge 
of  Lcbnooa  ites  gradually  from  the  plata.  Aaumbcref  vatcysrwi 
to  the  north  and  north-caat,  among  them  that  of  the  Nahr  ^ReWr, 
the  ElcotbcnM  of  the  andenta,  whwh  ri«~i  in  the  jebet  el-Ablad  on 
the  eaatem  ^hme  Of  Lehanon.  and  .-iftrrwanis,  skirting  the  di«lricf, 
flows  westward  to  the  sea.  South  of  Jebel  el-Abiad,  heneath  the 
ni  iin  ridRf.  which  as  a  rule  fall*  away  suddenly  tow.irrii  tbc  oj-.t, 
CK<  ur  «\rral  smaD  elevated  terr.irrs  having  a  sooihw.irtl  -.I'-j'e; 
among  ihe-rf-  are  the  Warli  en-Nu--ur  ("  valo  of  eagles  ").  and  t^'  I  1  m 
of  the  lake  Yammona,  with  its  intermittent  spring  Neb 'a  H-Art>a'in. 
Of  the  lUeanaifWGh  dexend  into  the  Buka'a.  the  Berdani  riiaa  ia 
Idid  Sumrfn,  and  eaten  the  plain  by  a  deep  and  picturcsqoe  moaa» 
tain  deft  at  Zableh. 

The  most  elevated  summits  occur  in  the  north,  bwt  even  these 
are  of  very  gentle  gradient.  The  **  Cedar  bkick  "  consists  of  a  double 
line  of  lour  and  three  summits  respectively.  ran,:(xt  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  deviatkM  of  about  33*.  Those  to  the  cast  are  'Uyufl 
Ltrghush,  Makmal.  M«sldyya  (or  Naba*  erfi-ShemaJla}  and  Ras 
ZaCrd-Kaiib:  fronting  the  sea  are  Kara  Saoda  ar  TImanm. 
FaiMa4>MtoBbaadZairel-KandiL  The  haigfat  «f  Zahr  ct-Kaab. 
by  bamweUlL'  measurement.  Is  10.018  ft.;  that  of  the  others  doe* 
not  reach  lo  ono  ft,  S.ii'h  fr  -m  the  m  is  th«-  pin  C^.t";!  ft  1  which 
leaiU  (nim  BjiIIk-1c  t  ^  Trvvl;;  (he  ^r'""  mni-t.uin  arnphithi-Atre 

on  the  west  side  of  iu  sununii  is  reatarkatilc.  Farther  south  is  a 

ellpiV  "  ~ 
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from  B«njt:  it*  fieirtit  It  8483  ft.  Between  thi*  gmap  and  the 
more  »oothcrly  JcbftKeniKh  (about  6700  ft.)  lir*  the  pass  (4700  ft.) 
travcrsctl  by  the  French  post  road  between  Beirut  and  Daxnascus. 
Among  the  hare  Mimmit*  Mill  farther  touth  aiv  the  lone  ridge  ol 
lebcl  cl-Baruk  (about  7000  ft.),  the  Jebel  Niha,  with  the  Tan'amat 
BUba  (about  6100  ft.),  nnr  which  is  a  paw  to  Sidon,  and  the  Jcbcl 
Rnian  (about  5400  ft.). 

The  Buka'a,  the  broad  \'ancy  which  sejxiratM  LcKinon  tmrr. 
Anti-Lebanon,  is  watered  by  t»-o  ri\-er»  having  Ui<  ir  vi.m  r.h.^i  m  ir 
Baalbek,  at  an  elevation  ol  about  36HO  ft.,  and  separated  only  by 
a  short  mile  at  their  sources.  That  llouint;  norihwar<ii>,  KI-'AnI.  in 
the  ancient  Otontes  (f  .r.) ;  the  other  is  the  LiUiny.  In  the  lower  part 
cf  its  coune  tht  latter  na<  tcooped  out  a  deep  and  narrow  rocky 
*  i  at  Bui<^iu  it  ia  apanned  by  a  fnat  natural  brklce.  Not  far 
^  tks  point  wiicn  it  suddenly  trnid*  to  the  wc«li«,uiuncdtaicly 
the  romantic  v*Uey,  at  an  elevation  of  1900  ft.,  the  ImpoMns 
ruins  of  tbe  old  castte  l\arat  c^h■Sh,l^.if.  near  one  of  the  pa^.ws  to 
Si'Jon.  In  its  lower  part  the  [.ii.iny  \h\\t-,  the  name  of  N.ilir  il- 
Kaaimiya.  Neither  tne  Orontes  nor  t lie  Litany  ha»  any  important 
•iBnott. 

The  Buka'a  used  to  be  knoaro  M  Coeloyria  (StMbo.  Kvl  *.  at): 
but  that  word  as  employed  by  the  ancicnit  haid  a  much  more  rx- 
tensix-e  application.  At  pment  it*  full  name  i»  Buka'a  d-'Axi< 
(the  d<>ar  n<ik.iVi),  nnri  it%  nnrihem  portioa  fa  known  Sahkt 
Ba'albck  (the  pLin  of  Bj.il!.rki.  Tht  «rfll|f  b  IrMI  4  1V  4  m. 
broad,  with  an  undulating  surface. 

The  Anti-Lebanon  chain  has  been  less  fully  explored  than  that 
ef  Lebanon.  Apart  from  its  •ouihcm  oAshoots  it  is  67  m.  long, 
while  iu  teiMl  «wfa»  fmm  to  13}  m.  It  rise*  from  the  pbin  of 
Haaya-HoHM,  md  hi  Ha  MMthaM  portion  i*  very  arid.  The  ran;;c 
has  not  to  many  offshoots  a*  occur  on  the  west  Mde  of  LeUtnoi): 
under  it*  prrcip<inus  slopes  streirh  table-Linds  and  broad  pLiieaus. 
which,  especially  on  the  ca"-!  siile  I'H.t-in.;  towani*  the  ••I'Pif. 
H<.»>lily  infrr.(>o  in  \vi<lfh.  tKc  u.  «trrn  sitir  ol  nnrtln  rn 

Anii-L.ebanoa  siretciics  the  Kha»lia'a,  a  rou^h  tvd  region  lim-d  «iih 
4|Mi|icf  tnHbSMMIMioil^f  thclMl4lMliflMMone  cn>ts  and  riders, 

tfmHn(««B  WRmn  nMCiaff  tfitt  mnef  tufu  of  vrsetaiion. 
and  are  ilivided  by  a  succeiiton  of  jnasay  ravine*.  On  the  easlcrn 
side  the  parattel  valley  of  'AmJ  el-Waid  deserve*  special  mcniion 
the  dcvent  towarrls  (he  plain  eaMwardn.  as  wen  for  exam|>)e  at 

M.riulj.  i*  singul.ir — fir*t  a  ^pacious  ani[)hiihL-aine  and  then  two 
deep  very  narrow  gor|;rs.  Few  perennial  sirrants  take  ihcir  rise  in 
Anti-LebaiMM:  one  of  the  finest  and  best  watered  valleys  is  that  ol 
Hefbun,  Iheancieni  tJhalybon,  the  Helbon  of  Eaek.  xxvn.  18.  Thi 
highest  points  of  the  ranee,  rcclconine  from  the  north,  arc  Halimat 
ei-Kabu  (SJf7  ft  ),  whicn  has  a  splendid  siew:  the  F.->ili  block, 
including  TjI'.ii  Mii<^-  1K7-M  ft.)  and  the  adjoining  jcl>il  N<  l>i  Raruh 
^Tpooftj:  .i-.  l  ,1  1!  -1     J  i|.  mar  DIuil.in,  in  which  the  111. promi- 

fient  ramt-s  are  Sli„kil.  Akhyar  and  Abu'l-Hin  (Sjjo  ft  ).  01 
he  valley*  dew.rn<lii  westward  the  first  to  cbim  mention  is  the 
Wadi  Yafufa:  a  Uttli.  farther  tooth,  tying  north  and  south,  is  the 
tiA  upland  vattry  of  Zebedani.  where  the  Batada  ha*  its  highest 


Pursuing  ?.n  easterty  course,  this  stream  rcceivi-s  the 
anrtera  ef  the  romantic  'Ain  Fije  (which  doubles  itf  NfilitmcV  an'l 


 I  by  a  neky^  gatew*)-  upon  the  pLiin  of  nama-'<:us.  in  the 

inifition  of  which  it  is  the  chief  agent.  It  is  the  Atiaiu  »f  ?  KHtc> 
IK.  U;  the  portion  of  Anti-l-ebanon  traversed  bv  it  wa*  al"^  <  jllr<l 
liy  IIm  «roc  name  (Canticles  iv.  H).  From  tne  point  where  the 
Muthcri^  oMtiiuiation  of  Anti-Ubaaoo  bcffa» ,le,tahe  •  OMse 
weoerly  difcction.  a  low  ridge  shoou  out  towarai  the  ioiit|K«vM, 
trcodinf  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  eastern  chain  and 
narrowing  the  Buka'a:  upon  the  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  lie*  the 
elevated  valky  or  h«liy  M retch  known  as  Wadi  ct-Tcim.  In  the 
^ortb.  beside  Ain  FaJuj,  it  is  connected  by  a  low  v..ni  t  lu<l  uiih 


tiie  Buka'a;  from  the  gorge  ol  the  Litany  it  is  sc{>aratrd  by  the 
rirlge  ol  Jtixl  <  ij-D.^l'r.  At  its  southern  end  it  conlraclsand  mcnct 
into  the  plain  of  Bania*.  tbu*  enclosing  Mount  Hcnnon  0*  »■ 

(1  King*  XV.  70). 

VttttalioH. — The  western  slope  of  Lebanon  hits  the  cornmnn 
characlcrisl  i<  s  of  the  flora  of  the  ModcU  ri.UKan  i  rxiNl,  liul  the 


Atili-lAli.iiv.n  liil'invrs  to  1  he  |-H,rir  ri , 


1)1  I  he  SI.  I  |M 


.ind  the 


Mediterranean  sprci^e*  arc  met  with  onlv  sporadically  along  (he 
teaicf -oourse*.  Foieu  and  paalute  bna  do  not  properly  eusi : 
the  pbce  ol  the  first  i*  for  the  mo*t  port  taken  by  a  low  brushwood ; 
gpiMWIIOt  |llcnlirul.  and  the  higher  ridge*  mainuin  alpine  plants 
onlv  99  MB  a*  patches  of  sitow  continue  to  lie.  The  rock  walls 
SnAOMraMle  rock  pbnts,  but  many  absolutely  Kirrcn  w  ll(!rme<<«e» 
cf  alnM  —cur,  (l)  On  ih)'  wrsirm  slope,  to  a  hi  i^lit  i4  irno  ft., 
}*  the  coast  recii^n.  iimil.ir  to  that  of  Syria  in  gvner.il  and  o(  the 
s<-.iifh  of  A  i.i  Minor.  (  h.ir.u  ti nstic  trees  are  tne  locust  Ire*  and 
the  *tone  pine;  in  Mflm  Audatack  and  Ful^^  Syt^wrys  (IVeinji) 
li  M  ■JbWIIIIIW  of  Inmi*  Md  Mnially  •ubtraoiral  rlrmrnts.  The 
\  «l  the  WHttttiMI.  fiewever  t*  of  the  ktw-growmg  type 
«r  M  the  western  Mcdiirrranean),  with  small  and 
Trrrtuently  thorny  and  aronulK.  as  (or  example  ihe 
ilex  {Qyrrrus  totnf'ra).  Smilax,  Ct'lus.  Untnrux,  Calyn^tntte.  &<: 
(i)  Next  I  onii  V  irntn  Xtioo  to  6500  ft.,  the  m<junlain  rrRinn.  h 

m«y  also  be  calicU  llw  f«n»t  rqiKtr.,  auU  cahiUiiioy  «^(«e  wood* 


and  isolated  tT^e«  whenrt-er  shelter,  nioittuie  and  the  inhabitant* 
have  permittiMl  ifit-u  t'owih.  I-rom  1600  to  JJOO  ft.  i«  a  rone  of 
dwarf  hard-leaved  oaks,  amongst  which  occur  the  Oriental  forms 
Famttntna  MUymmdd^  Attr  syriaemm  and  the  beautiful  red- 
stemmed  ytfMlMS  A  ndwknt.  Higher  up,  between  3700  and  4300  ft., 
a  till  piue.J^'^MdBratM,  is  characteristic.  Between  4300  and  6300  ft. 
is  the  Wglon  of  the  two  mo«t  iniemting  fore«t  tim  of  Lebanon,  the 
cypress  and  the  ce»i.ir.  The  former  still  ^-row«  thickly,  especially, 
in  the  %'.UIcy  of  tht-  K.nli-.li.i ;  the  Imri/iinr.il  is  the  prcN'silinc 
variety.  In  the  upper  Kadi^ha  vnlky  thru-  is  a  cctlar  grove  ol 
al>oul  three  hundreid  treei,  amongst  wfm  h  five  arc  of  (;i);anlif  sire. 
(Sc«  also  Cedaiu)  The  cypre»»  and  cedar  aonc  exhibits  a  variety 
of  other  knf-hewinf  and  conifcraue  tmnt  «(  the  first  rany  b* 
mentioned  Kvetni  onk»— Oasrcn*  rnlaf^At*  (Kolrhy),  Q.  Ctrrtt 
and  the  bop-homheam  (Ottrya) ;  of  the  ieoond  elate  the  rare  CiUda* 
silver  fir  (/IMVj  ftluua)  may  be  noticed.  Ne«t  come  the  iumpcrik 
someiinirs  attaining  the  sire  of  tpre*  (Junipftus  txtrha,  J.  rufestrm 
ami,  »uh  fruit  as  large  a«.  plums,  ./.  d'u;~^irQ].  Um  the  (  hn  (  [■riia- 
ment  of  Lebanon  is  the  Khodvdtndron  potttuum,  with  its  bnlliant 
pnnle  flo«cr  ckMcnt  «  fieonliar  evcipeen,  Kinca  hh«n«Hea,  alto 
adda  bonttty  to  tUe  noe..  ())  Into  the  alpine  region  (63oo  to 
10,400  ft4  IwneftB  •  fcuKwory  stunted  <nks  (^rrni  subal(>ima\ 
the  itmipm  ah— dy  mentfamO  ami  a  l>arberry  (Bfrbfrn  (rttkm), 
whien  sometimes  spreads  into  el<vj  ilm  ki  tv  Then  follow  the  low, 
dense,  iironc,  p\ll<.w-likr  ilu.irl  liu  ht-,  tliorr.y  .nid  k;riy.  (.'iniii.in 
to  the  Oru  ntal  highbrwls — Aitmgaiui  and  itie  pieculiar  /Iran/jluj/imon. 
They  arc  found  to  wiihtn  300  ft.  of  the  highest  summits. 

Upon  the  exposed  mountain  slope*  a  species  of  rhubarb  {Rktum 
Ribfi)  h  noticeable,  and  also  a  vetch  ( Kirie  taneuem)  excc^nt  (or 
sheep.  The  spring  vegetation,  which  last*  until  July,  appear*  to  be 
rich,  especially  as  repard*  showy  pl:in(s,  mieh  as  Corydalii.  OofM, 
CMchirum,  Puschkinui.  Gframun,  t^rnj/ipjca/um,  &c.  The  lloia  ol 
the  hiv:he«>t  rid(;«,  along  the  edcf*.  of  the  >now  pcttchcs,  exhibit* 
no  form*  nl.itnl  to  tfve  nqrihcrn  ,il|iinr  ilora.  l)ut  suKgrstions  of  it 
arc  found  in  a  Draha,  an  Androsa<r,  an  Ahiue  and  a  vtok-t,  occurring^ 
however,  only  in  local  species.  Upon  the  highest  eanHnUswvfnuM 
So^one  PmtiHa  (rearmbling  our  Sdtn*  dmdtf)  and  wrMM 
of  Ga/nim,  EmphorvM,  Astragaius,  Verenica,  JuHmtm,  FtHmm^ 
Scropkulcria,  Crramun,  AtpMHint,  Altium,  Atpenda;  and,  at 
the  rturgin".  of  the  snow  fields,  a  rcriuvif  ujf  ami  RaaunfulHt  drmimu. 
The  .'llliini-  1!'  r.s  .if  I.iUuMin  ihiiv  ri.riinT|>  itself  dirrtil;,  with  the 
Orit  ntal  flora  of  lower  altitudes  and  is  unrelated  to  the  glacial  flom 
of  I  uo>|ieandMtthcm  Asia. 

/uo/o^y.— There  is  nothing  of  spcdal  intcreet  about  the  fauna  of 
I  fbenon.  Bears  are  no  longer  numtnosi  tne  nntbcr  and  the 
ounce  me  met  with;  the  wild  hog,  hyaena,  wm  and  fox  are  by 
no  means  rare;  jackals  and  pazelle«.  are  wry  common.  The  polecat 
and  hedRrhoq  also  occur.  As  a  rule  ihi  re  are  not  ni.i:>y  tiitd»,  but 
the  cagie  and  the  sruliure  may  occasionally  be  seen;  of  eatable 
kinds  partridges  and  wild  pigeons  arc  the  roost  abuitdant. 

PopulotiaH,—la  the  followin];  sections  the  LehuiM  Mopn 
mil  alone  be  contidcred,  without  rcicrcnct  to  AlHH<fWnmU 
bccauM  the  poculiar  political  ttatus  of  tte  f 
1864  hat  effectually  diffcfentiatcd  U;  wh 
still  fccm  an  inl^ni  put  of  iJhe  CHMmm  ptovinoe  «l  SgfA 
(q  w.),  and  neither  tt«  poptilation  nor  fis  Uslory  b  readiljr  db- 
tinguislvabic  from  those  of  the  surrnundinp  di't  rids. 

The  I0l.1l  population  in  the  L<.l>a!iou  profxr  is  about  400,000, 
and  is  incrc.isiii>;  faster  than  il)c  development  of  the  province 
willadmil.  '1  here  is  consequently  n)uchciinKration,thcChristiaa 
surplu.s  coing  m.iinly  to  r.gypl,  and  to  Atncr)ca,  i  he  Druses  to  the 
lailcr  country  and  to  the  ilauran.  lite  emifiants  to  Amctfa^ 
however,  umially  return  .ifter  making  OHMicy,  bidld  new  boUMi 
and  Kllle  down.  The  singularly  complex  population  b  com- 
poltd  of  Cbritliaas,  >laroivilce»  and  Orthodox  Eaucm  and 
Uniaiw  9l  J4odn^  teth  Smm  and  Umk  (MiUiwlO}  u4 
of  ^ 


(a)  MfMlto  (e.e.)  form  about  three-fifth*  of  the  whole  and  have 
the  north  4t  the  Mountain  almoM  to  themselves,  while  even  in  the 
south,  the  old  Orusr  stronghold,  they  arc  now  numerous.  Fewdilif 
is  practically  extinct  among  them  and  with  the  dcclineof  the  Druse*, 
and  the  great  stake  ihey  na\T  acquired  in  aericuhure,  they  have 
laid  aside  much  of  their  warlike  habit  together  «iriih  their  arms. 
Even  their  instinct  of  nationality  is  being  sensibly  impaired  by 
their  eradual  as&imilalion  to  the  Papal  Church,  wbfm-  at;i  niv  i  xi  rci<« 
from  Beirut  an  inrreasing  influence  on  their  eccle*ia*tical  election* 
and  church  govemmmt.  They  aie  *i rang  ahoJn  tht  BtdaXwii 
have  eokmir*  in  most  ef  the  5>yrfan  cities. 

ih)  Oriktdpx  Eastern  form  a  little  more  than  one-eighlh  of  the 
whoir.  and  are  strongest  in  S.  Lebanon  (Mrtn  and  Knran  distnrtx). 
Syrians  by  race  and  .\r.iti-«peaking.  thry  arr  drven  iinis  of  iho^c 
"  Mrlkitrs  "  who  \:<'\  iHe  side  of  the  Hyr.intuK-  rlmr,  li  m  ihr  liitie 
of  ju«tini,in  11.  the  Mo»lem«  and  rvenlu.ilK  ihc  .Maroniti  v 

rhe>'  .iri'  amone  the  most  t)^lr^;rl■^  i\c  ul  the  Lflkinon  rlrnn  nli. 

ifi  Lrctk  UmMit  arc  kt*  ouiuctuuf,  lonavng  littW  moic  tbaa 
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mtfOmlbk,  Iwt  are  equally  pro^icMtve.  Their  headqtuirtm  h 
ZaUeli;  but  tbey  fouad  alio  in  ttrengtli  in  Metn  and  Jcuin. 
whcM  tiMQr  Mp  to  counterbalanoe  Dniics.  They  syrnpaihltr  with 
lha  Maronite*  asainNi  the  Orthodox  Lavtrrn,  and,  like  both,  arc  o( 
Syrian  raoo,  ancfAr.iL;  -i-ixih. 

(4)  SummtU  Moiirm  .m  .1  wc.ik  flcmcnt,  «rnni:r^t  in  Shuf  and 
Kvrah,  and  composi-vl  l,ir^:-_ly  ol  Dru^  iTni-,;.Mii -.  "  I  nnMr" 
(amilica,  which,  like  ilic  hhi  h.ib,  were  o(  Arab  cxtractioa  and  never 
CBaformcd  to  ttM  creed  at  Hama. 

(«)  Shiiu  UotUms  outnumber  the  Sunnt,  and  aiakt  aliMt  DM 
twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  They  are  called  MtlauxUi  andarestronsest 
in  Nurih  Lehanun  (Kc«rawan  and  Batrun).  but  found  also  in  the 
•outb,  in  Bulca'j  and  in  the  coa-t-towns  ffoin  Beirtit  to  Acre.  They 
are  said  ti>  be  i1»-m  i u  l  int »  <i(  !'iT->i.in  ttiUi;  liut  the  (act  is  very 
dmbtfuU  and  thL-v  may  be  at  least  aa  aboriginal  aa  the  Vlaronitct. 
•od  a  lemnaat  of  an  old  IncafMlioniat  pnpylatioa  which  did  not 
aooopc  Christianity,  and  kept  it*  hdctial  Iriaaa  (ice  from  those 
JailMMH  which  BMMlified  Dntia  croeiL  They  own  a  chief  Mkeikk, 
fWMMM  mt  Jeba'a,  aad  hav«  the  reputation,  like  moit  hemicai 
commttnitie*  in  the  Sunni  part  <if  the  N!o»lcm  worM,  of  l»  ini;  cx- 
ceidingly  lan-ilirul  and  irjio'pilal  lo.  Il  is  iiiiidHiI  ti  il'iy  ilu  iasf 
tlut  they  aif  »u»pii  iou*  o<  Mratigrr*  ami  <J.  li  uit  o(  inicrlcrcncc 
Another  smati  body  of  Shiitc*.  the  /jmau'i.Vi  (A  ■-aviins  (i/.r.)  o(  the 
crusading  chrontcle»),  al>o  Mid  to  be  o(  IVrttan  urigin,  live  about 
Kadmus  at  the  cat  rente  N.  of  Lebanon,  but  outside  the  limits  of 
the  orivitegod  province.  They  arc  about  9000  strong. 

Ifl  Drmut  («.*.).  now  Uircly  an  eij-hth  of  the  whole  and  confined 
taSlMlf  Md  Metn  in  S.  l^banon.are  imdine  toemigratcorconfurni 
to  Sunai  Islam.  Since  the  establishment  oTthc  pri\ilcRcd  pro\  im  c 
they  have  lo»t  the  Ottoman  support  which  utwl  to  compcn-^iu-  li>r 
their  numerical  iafcriority  aa  compared  with  the  Christians;  and 
tb«y  ara  (aat  loMg  alio  their  old  habhaaad  dialiactiveMa.  No 
I— jar  ai— d  o  WMifai  their  tormar  •lagulardfOM.tlwfaiiMaatof 
tftMt  fai  LahwKM  wemM  likely  ere  lonf  to  be  a«Mmilatod  to  the 
''OmmiI"  Morftnaa.  Their  feud  with  the  Maronitcs.  whoae 
accentuation  in  the  middle  of  the  l<)lh  nntury  was  Lin;tly  due  to 
the  tergiventatior*  ol  iho  rulinn  Slirhnb  f.iniilv,  n  i*  n  ilui  td  to  low 
estate,  i*  dyinn  a»i>.  but  tluy  rrtain  vjiin'ihinc  ol  ihcir  old  clan 
IcclinR  and  (cud.(l  or,;anixalion,  c-^xxially  in  Shuf. 

The  mixed  population,  as  a  whole,  displays  the  usual  charac- 
tcri»tic»<rf  motintainccfs,  fine  physique  and  vigorous  independent 
^irit;  but  its  ucicot  truculcncc  has  given  way  before  strong 
gmBiBMilrt  actlM  liiKe  the  middle  lylh  century,  and  the 
fmt  tecmw  «l  akricoitanl  pomiiUs  \»  vhicb  the  puiciy 
putonlafenowqiuteseceadiiy.  Tlwailtu««f  thenullimy 
and  silk,  of  tobacco,  of  the  olive  aad  vine,  of  many  kinds  ol 
(rviu  and  cereals,  hat  expanded  enormously,  and  the  L.ebanon 
is  now  probably  the  most  productive  region  in  .\bi.iiit  Turkey 
In  proportion  lo  its  area.  It  exports  largc)y  through  Beirut 
and  S.ipiri.  using  both  the  French  railway  which  crosses  S. 
Lcb.iu'in  on  its  way  to  DanMSCUs,  and  the  excellent  roads  and 
mule  paths  made  since  rtfs.  Lebanon  has  thick  depoMts  of 
lignite  coal,  but  of  iafcdBr  VnUljr  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iMnpyritaa.  llwiAaildutilMliiMlle worked.  Manufactures 
«•  of  HMD  ACOHnt,  tke  raw  nalafal  foiog  mmfy  10  the 
w»WtfcBl<iliwt<aii«>cle,togetlMK>llhwi— iiiiBM,nfi»Wch 
Hm  noat  funoaa  it  tkt  asm  d'ore,  a  swMI  MtMM^IIl*  beverage. 
This  wine  is  not  exported  in  any  quantM)r,  M  it  will  Mi  bcor 
a  Voy.iKc  writ  aii<I  i^  nnt  m:ide  to  kri  p.    TTl  <|  !■  piMMl 

and  ihiTc  is  an  cx[>drt  of  cgffS  lo  Fpypt. 

//iifTv.—Thc  inhabitants  of  Ixli  ini.n  f  ive  at  no  time  plajTd 
a  conspicuous  p.irt  in  history.  There  src  r.  n  .lins  of  prehistoric 
occupation,  but  we  do  not  even  know  uh  a  r.ues  dwcU  there 
in  the  historical  period  of  antiquity.  Probably  they  belonnid 
chiefly  to  the  Aramaean  group  of  nationalities;  the  Bible  mentions 
m*km  (Jmim  tad  GibUtw  goshwa  niii.  5).  LebMon 
MA  In<tadc4  witMn  tbs  i4ed  bovMutat  it  the  tarf  Iwmit 
aad  the  whole  region  was  weO  known  to  the  Hebrews,  by  whose 
poets  its  many  excellences  are  often  praised.  How  far  the 
Phoenicians  had  any  cdrctivc  control  over  it  is  onknown;  the 
absence  of  their  monuments  docs  not  argue  mncbrea)  jurisdiction. 
Nor  apparcnily  did  the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom  have  much 
to  do  uilh  the  Mountain.  In  the  Roman  period  the  district 
of  Phocnite  extended  to  Lebanon.  In  the  ind  century,  with 
the  inland  districts,  it  constituted  a  svbdivisioa  of  tbe  province 
of  Syria,  havhit  Emcin  (Horns) for  its  capital.  Fram  the  time 
«|  piocletlan  tha»  vaa  a  fktndu  «i  lOmumt  «itb  Emesa 
as  ci^atal,  s«  sMi  at  a  n»emtet  MtrUtma  0I  mbkh  Tyn.  was 
the  chiel  city;  Reni-iin-;  r,f  tbp  Roman  period  occur  through- 
out Lctenoo.  By  the  6tb  century  it  was  evidently  virtually 


independent  .ip.tin;  its  Chrislianiration  had  begun  with  the 
immigr.iiion  o(  .Monuthelite  sectaries,  flying  from  pcrsectitloB 
in  the  Antiofhdiitnci  and  Orontes  valley.  AtalJ  times  LebSMNi 
has  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  unpopular  creeds.  Large  part 
of  tbe  mountaineers  took  up  Monotbriiswi  and  Initiated  tlw 
national  distinction  of  lha  JUaiOidtt^  «Mdi  hcflin  la  emciflt 
iathehiMMgraf  tha  |lh  caMaiy.  the  aactarics.  after  helping 
JaaliaiSB  U.  afdwt  the  caliph  AbdafanaUk.  turned  00  tbe 
emperor  and  bis  Orthodox  allies,  and  were  named  Mardaites 
(rebels).  Islam  now  began  to  penetrate  S.  Lebanon,  chiefiy 
by  the  immigration  of  various  more  or  less  heretical  cUmcnii, 
Kurd,  Turkoman,  Persian  and  especially  Arab,  the  latter 
largely  after  the  break-up  of  the  kingdom  of  Hira;  and  early 
in  the  itth  century  these  coalesced  into  a  nationality  (see 
Druses)  under  the  congenial  influence  of  the  Incarnattonist 
creed  brought  from  Cairo  by  Itmael  Danui  and  other  eariaada 
of  tbe  caliph  Hakim  and  Ms  viaier  Banaa.  Tha  ediaeqimn 
history  of  Lebaaaa  lo  tha  mUik  of  the  19th  century  will  be 
foand  under  DamtsandliAaoiiiTES,  and  it  need  only  be  staled 
hero  that  Latin  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  N.  Lebanon  during 
the  Frank  period  of  Antioch  and  Paktiinc,  the  Maronitrs  being 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  the  crusading  prinns  a>;.ii: -t  the 
Druses  and  Moslems;  but  iluy  were  still  regarded  a!>  heretic 
.\lonothcliu-s  by  Abulfar.j»;ius  ;  H.ir-Hcbraeu!,)  at  the  end  of  the 
ijili  century;  nor  ii  their  eflectual  reconciliation  to  Rome 
mueh  ol<!er  than  1736,  the  date  of  the  mission  sent  by  the  pope 
Clement  XII.,  which  fixed  the  actual  sutas  of  their  cfaanck 
An  informal  French  protection  isai,  hawMwr,  beat  anardaad 
over  then  far  aana  ihRapNvl«iBl*r»  and  aiMilt  haian  tha  feud 
of  Maaaritea  and  Dtuca,  the  latter  tadlcd  aad  spasamBcafly 
supported  by  Ottoman  pashas.  The  feudal  organization  of 
both,  the  one  under  the  house  of  Kliaxin,  the  other  under  those 
of  Maan  and  Shrhab  successively,  was  in  full  force  during  the 
i;th  and  isth  centuries;  and  it  was  the  break-up  of  this  in  the 
first  part  of  the  loth  century  which  produced  the  anarchy  that 
culminated  alter  1840  in  the  civil  war.  The  Druses  renounced 
their  Shehab  amirs  when  Beshir  al-Kassim  openly  joined  the 
Maronites  in  1841,  and  tbe  Maronitcs  definitely  revolted  from 
the  Khazin  in  1858.  The  events  of  1S60  led  to  the  foroatioa 
of  (he  privilcced  Uhaaw  pnrviaca,  iaaQy  ooastitated  Jn  t96^. 
It  should  be  added»  howmr,  that  nnanv  the  Druaea  of  Shof, 
feodalism  has  tended  to  re^labUsh  itself,  and  the  power  is 
now  divided  between  the  Jumblat  and  Yesbeki  famiUss,  a  leading 
member  of  one  o(  which  is  almost  alwaya  OttOOUm  MlBMiAaaS 
of  the  Druses,  and  locally  called  amir. 

The  t.elMnon  has  new  MM  oonslHated  a  tamM  or  imilnsar^i*. 
depcndrni  diircily  on  1m  roite,  which  acts  in  this  case  in  consulia> 
tion  with  the  six  grcNI  powers.  This  province  extends  about  93  m. 
from  N.  to  S.  ^from  the  boutidary  of  the  ianjak  erf  7  ripoli  to  thai  of 
the  razo  of  Saida),  and  has  a  m»".iii  t  r.  iHih  nf  m.  from 

one  fool  the  chain  'o  the  01!  .  r.  In  l  un mi;  .n  ii  .-  ,  1^-,  of  the 
hllornl  plain  behhld  Beirut  and  eiiding  at  ihe  W.  edce  of  ilu  Huka  a: 
but  the  iMDMiartee  are  ill  dtfinet).  especially  cm  the  E.  wb.  re  the 
original  Hne  drawn  along  thecteM  of  the  ridse  has  not  been  adhered 
to.  and  the  mountaineers  have  sncraached  on  tftis  Baka'tai  The 
Lebanon  is  under  a  mill  1  a  ry  governor  f«MuMr)whemast  bea  CblildM 
in  the  wrwe  of  ihe  Milian,  approved  by  the  powers,  and  hai^ 
M)  f.ir.  It-cn  eho-.  n  (roni  the  Kirnian  CathoKca  owing  to  the  gitet 
()r<  r.(nee  ol  Lalin  Chri?tiaiii  in  the  province.    He  rrnides  at 

r>eir  al  Kamar.  an  old  wat  ol  ll  e  Druse  amirs.  At  fir-t  ajijointed 
for  three  year*,  then  lor  ten.  hi»  term  has  been  hxtd  simc  1801 
at  iwr  years,  ihe  loeger  term  having  aroused  the  fear  of  the  Horte, 
lest  a  personal  domination  sbooM  become  established.  Under  the 
fcjWHai'  are  scvwt  hafawtawf.  afl  Christians  except  a  IMise  in 
Shaft  and  fortj(-ai«ii  mrndht,  who  all  depend  on  the  kaimalum* 
except  ont-  in  tfie  home  district  of  Deiral-Kam.ir-  .\  central  mfi/i»l 
or  Couii  ;!  .'I  t  ,vi  Ive  meml-rr-.  comprised  of  four  M.ir<inite».  three 
Prusc.  one  '1  urk,  two  r,rr-«  ks  (OrihfxioK).  one  Creek  I'niate  and 
one  MeMw.ili.  This  w.is  tlu-  rrrijinal  proportion,  and  it  has  not 
been  altered  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  tbe  Druses  anil  increase  of 
the  Marooitea.  Th*  nMUdMei  are  attctcd  hvtiw  seven  cans,  tn 
each  MwfMr*  thcfc  b  alM  a  local  m^Kfi.  the  eU  feudal  and 
rnvkataji  (see  Dkiws)  joriadictioRS  ane  aboDshed,  f.e.  they  often 
(vrnast  under  Ottoman  and  three  courts  of  Flri*  Instance; 

under  the  mejiitt,  and  superior  to  the  petty  courts  of  the  tnudin 
and  the  village  thnkhs,  administer  justice.    Judges  are  appoint 
bv  the  governor,  but  shtikks  by  the  vill.igc-s    Cc.mmeTci.il  eases,  .md 
littgalion  in  which  strangers  are  roneernrd.  are  cirried  to  IViriu 
The  police  Is  lacmited  locally,  and  00  regular  troops  .ippcar  in  tbe 
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piiovinci'  <  XI  cpt  on  »p«:l.il  rr<|u!M(l<in. 

•liiiillv.  nii'l  r:.:)-i.  im  r'  ih.r  ni  •  lis  of  thi 

i«  ffi.-.ii  'l   !■)  !Im-   liii|Hn,il    I  ri  l^■lrv.     The  Ulter  hiv  V:.  in.ike 

tcck-nukiicitl  juriMliCtton  »  rMTriwd  only  over  the 


The  tasn  Are  collcctad 

provimr,  bcfof*'  .in>  sum 


deficits  guod.    tcck-nuklicitl  juriMlicuon 

*^9I&mm$iSm^u  imlEad^Se^fHi'liw  tin  oaly  Krioas 
Mtdrn  having  been  due  to  the  tendency  of  ito>nfiioni|)eiici  >l  and 
t^makcms  to  ailempt  to  super>m<p  (he  mejlitt  by  autoctMic  action, 

and  to  imp-iir  the  fntMlom  of  ck-ctifin?..  The  attention  of  the  porte 
»a»  called  to  llitic  Icmiimlf.  in  iS'yj  ami  ai^  un  in  lijfU.  on  the 
appointments  ol  new  guvcrnor*.  Since  the  Utt  date  thsrc  ha»  been 
no  comi^int.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  former  French  pre- 
dominance in  the  Lebanon,  except  •  certain  influmcc  ewrtcdby 
the  fact  that  the  ra.l  <  i',  u  1' reach,  and  by  the  precedence  in  cccIcm- 
astical  function)  ■.  ..uUA  by  the  Maruntte*  to  ofliriji  repre- 

■entativcs  of  Fnn  <  In  -li  I.i  banon,  as  in  N.  Albania,  the  tr.iili- 
tioiuil  claim  ii!  I  r  jii,  r  :  i  |  n  r:  - 1  Roman  Catholics  in  tlic  OiiMin.in 
Empire  has  been  greatly  ini|Kiircd  by  the  non-reltgioo«  ch^iracter 
of  (he  Republic.  Like  Italy,  she  U  now  regarded  by  Eaatcro 
Cithotici  with  distruu  at  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Father. 

See  DHt'ses.  Alw  V.  Cuinct.  jMr,  X^M  H  PaUUint  (1896): 
N.  V'erncN-  and  G.  Dambroann,  PmntHttt  ttraM^rn  tn  Syrtf,  &c. 
(1900):  G.  Young.  Cw*t  4t  *««  tammrn,  vol.  i.  (1905):  G.  K. 

PoHt.  Flora  of  Syrit,  (rtftts  M*  «0a  QPBenheim.  Vom  MiUd- 
wmr.  &c  (1899)-  CA.  So. ;  a  G.  H.) 

mum,  a  city  o{  Saiot  Clair  coualy,  IlUoois,  U.S.A., 

0»to)iMw  lUiHfvcdbrtlwBahbaaicAOIibSoiilk-WiMlMi 

nilriMd  Md  ly  Uie  East  Sunt  Louis  Ic  Suburban  Ekctrie  line. 
It  tt  situated  on  a  high  tableland.   Lebanon  is  the  seal  of 

MrKcndrcc  Collf;;..',  .1  lr>  Methodists  in  iSjS  am!  one  of 

the  ol.lc.-.l  collcRth  in  ihu  M;j-.ii  ip|)i  valley.  It  wa»  called 
Lchanon  Seminary  until  iSjo.  \slicn  the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  honour  of  William  .Mi.Kniijrec  (1757-1835),  known 
ai  the  "  Father  of  Western  .Metlii:Oi>m,"  a  great  preacher,  and 
a  bisbop  of  the  Methodi&t  Church  in  i&o^iSjs.  who  had  en- 
dowed the  college  with  480  acres  of  land.  In  1835  the  college 
was  chartered  as  the  "  McKendrcean  College,"  but  in  1839  the 
present  name  was  again  adopted.  There  are  coal  mines  and 
wrrllwtf  fawMBg  kadi  ia  Uw  vidaity  ol  licbaaoa.  Awwn  U»o 
dty^  MtwdMliiNt  mn  tmu,  plihrwiH  pradaM,  aalt 
liquors,  soda  and  farming  implementl.  nc8l«|ikl|Ml{tyowns 
and  operates  its  electric  ligbiing  plant.  I.dMUion  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  t£:4 

LEBANON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lchannn  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S..\.,  in  the  fertile  Lebanon  Valley,  about  25111- 
E.  by  N.  of  Ilarrisburg.  Pop.  (1900)  i;,6j8,  of  *hf.m  618 
wen  f  r.  ign-biirn,  (1010  censui)  19,240.  It  IS  served  by  the 
Philadelphia  tc  Reading,  the  Cornwall  and  the  Cornwall  & 
Lebanon  railways.  About  5  m.  S  of  the  city  are  the  Cornwall 
(magnetite)  iron  mines,  from  which  about  18,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  were  taken  between  1740  and  190a,  and  804,848  tons 
jaz«a6«  Xli«iwyickU«boal46%o(ii9o,aiulcontaiiia  about 
8*1%  af  aidptaft  tltt  aoattlat  <(  the  «k«  being  nocctMiy~ 
aca^aMtiag  Uaa  aia  aon  attaasvc^  vatA  teia  thaa  ia  any 
other  pjace  h  d»  coaatiy.  Tin  area  of  on  tipowd  b  ibout 
4000  ft.  long  and  400  to  800  ft.  wide,  and  includes  three  hills; 
it  has  been  one  of  the  n-.ost  productive  magnetite  deposits  in 
the  world.  Limcstotie,  I  ;.,.mi  ;<inc  ani'.  lir';  k  clay  also  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  beiidc>  mints  and  quarries,  the  city  has 
ntensivc  matiufaLlorit  s  of  iron,  steel,  chains,  and  nuts  and  bolts, 
la  ii>o5  its  factory  products  were  valued  at  $6,978,453.  The 
■uni'  ijulity  owns  .ind  operates  its  water-works. 

The  first  sctllinicnt  in  the  locality  was  niade  about  1730,  an<l 
twenty  years  later  a  town  was  laid  out  by  one  of  the  btidown<  rs 
George  Steiu.  and  named  Stcitsttnrn  in  Bis  honour.  About  1760 
tfea  lam  taiaav  tawaa  at  LahaBon,  aod  wMler  tine  aanwit  was 
iiaayaillBdMBliiaiilli^iaitMamlchafteiedaaacityiatW» 

U  aAB«T.  CHABUB  ttinTAVB  AUOUSTB  (iCs^.  >, 
Fkcncb  actor,  was  bore  at  La  Chapelle  (Seine).  His  talent  bsUl 
a*  a  comedian  and  a  serious  actor  was  soon  m.ide  evident,  and 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Comidic  Franjaise,  his  chief  successes 
htiun  in  such  f>!ays  as  Lr  Dud,  L' l'.nii,<nf,  Mt.r.^iih  de  Pfn^:, 
L'AulK  Djniicr  and  U  D<d<'.ie.  His  wife,  Simunc  le  Bargy  nee 
Btr.  la,  an  accompli >lK'd  ,ic tress,  made  berdfbut  at  the  Cymnasc 
in  igoi,  and  in  later  years  had  a  great  success  in  La  RajitU  and 
other  pUys.  In  1910  he  had  differences  with  the  avtboritiis 
«( the  OpaMiaf  faacaiw  aad  ocMod  l»b«  a  s^M«Mr«.. 


bom  at  Parte  OB  tlia  I  sth  ol  Octdicr  i7oa,aa4  ata  «dMcalad 

at  the  Coil^  de  Sainte-Barbe  and  the  ColMge  du  Ptessts;  at 

the  lallcT  he  remained  as  a  Icacl.cr  unt.)  he  oljlaund  ihi-  rli^.ir 
of  rhetoric  in  the  College  dcs  C.r.i;.:un-..  In  1 ;  4.^  he  was  adnuticd 
a  member  of  the  Aiadmiy  oi  Inscriptions,  and  in  1752  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  College  dc  Frajice. 
From  i;55  lie  held  the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  inscriptioia,  in  which  capacity  ho  cdued  hftcca 
volumes  (from  the  aslh  to  the  39ih  inclusive)  of  tlie  Haloirt 
of  that  institution.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  nlhof  .\Ianh  1778. 

The  only  work  willi  wl-.-ili  (In-  ii-uiie  of  I.e  lli  .111  (oiitir. ut  3  to  l>c 
a^v>'  i.itt  d  is  his  Iti':'r'irr  du  /^n  /  r'f/^t"-,  f  n  <('*yufu-r:i^,:  kI  d     'r     'if  jtt 

(.>.:•;,/,  in  2J  \  '  1!  -    I.'n,'i  1  I'.ir:  ,  i  771) '•.  Ik'Ui,:  a  ■.  "ti  1  ir- ■      ■  n 

oi  C.  Kollin'*  HiiUnte  Komutnt  and  J.  U.  L.  Crvvicr't  Jiijtoirt  du 
*m*trtmu  lu  usefulaets  arises  catiptly  <raoi  the  iatt  ai  kalNMt 
a  faithful  r^m^  of  the  Byxantinc  historians,  for  Le  Bean  had  00 
originality  or  ani'tic  i»)wer  of  his  own.  Five  volumes  wi  re  added 
hy  11.  V.  AmeilliMn  (17X1-1811),  which  brought  the  work  <tii-.\ii  to 
the  fall  of  Con^fanlinciple.  A  later  edition,  under  ihe  r.in-  r.l  He 
Saint-Martin  and  alterwards  ol  Blo^■^  I,  i..M  lia<l  ihi  luiutit  i  f 
careful  rcvisioo  thruugboul,  and  baa  leccived  cookukxabk  addiliuas 
from  Oriental  sources.      ,  „ 

See  bb  '^ElMe"  W  ««L  A  Of  Ae  MM*  *  Me 
laaa^iMiM  (i^jHk,  190407. 

•t  Ruy  on  the  |rd  cf  jaaaaty  1794-  He^  received  his  early 
education  from  an  uncle  who  was  parish  priest  of  Hannut,  and 
became  a  clerk.  liy  <iint  of  economy  he  rat:cd  money  to  study 
law  at  Liege,  and  was  talitd  to  titc  bar  lu  i^ig.  At  Liege  he 
formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Charles  Kogier  and  Paul  Devaux, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  founded  at  Liige  in  1824  the 
ilallii'U  /jicMsirfitA,  afterwards  Le  Plk::.  a  joiirn.d  which 
helped  to  unite  the  Catholic  party  with  the  Liberals  in  their 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  without  manifesting  any  open 
disaffection  to  the  Dutch  goverarocnt.  Lebcaw  Iwd  not  COB- 
tcmplatcd  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Bclfittm,  but  his  liMid 
naaJawMlbvUMinwtatiaa.  HanaaMatbykteaativadimict 
to  tha  Wadoaal  Cmtmh  m<  Iwwn  wWrtwr  al  iBifi|»alalBi 
in  March  1831  dudng  tha  Jnlcriai  regaocy  of  Saiiet  de  Cbokier. 
By  proposing  the  ekctioa  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  kipg 
of  the  BelRiana  he  secured  a  benevolent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  rostonUion  to  Holland  of  part  of  the  duchies 
of  Li:iiliiit>;  and  Luxemburg  provoked  a  healed  opposition  to 
the  tri  aty  of  Lor.-lon,  and  Lcbcau  was  act  used  of  treachery 
to  llrl^ian  interests.  Me  rciigned  the  direction  ol  loit.cii 
on  the  accession  of  King  Leopold,  but  in  the  next  year  became 
minister  of  justice.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Brussels  in  1S33, 
and  retained  his  seat  until  1848.  DicTcrcnres  with  the  king  ted 
to  his  retirement  in  1834.  He  was  subsequently  governor  of 
Uw  fiMiaca  9L  Mmm  MMk  la^ewtrtoc  to  ibe  raaUort 


Fraea  thja  damlw  haU  ao  ofiea  af  stai^ 
his  eaerteiie  aaHMKt  el  libeial  aad 
died  at  Hayaftlba  tftkof  March  i86s< 
Ubeau  published  La  Bdtiqtu  depuis  1847  (BrusMla,  4  vols..  i8sa), 

Ltllrtt  aux  flttlfuti  Itlfti  (8  vol*.,  Bru»*rt»,  l8S3-lS5f>!i.  ifis 

Scuvenirs   ptrtnnnrls   tt   corre^fcndance  dipiomahqut 

(RrusteU,  iHSt)  *frf  rdiri-d  by  A.  Fi^soh.  See  OB  article  by  A. 

Fr^son  in  the  Jhofrophif  naHlHQit  dl  ttl§lgtM'  asd  TaJaMlb 

Joitpk  l^btiiu  (lirutscU,  1865), 

LEBEL.  JEAN  (d.  1370),  Belgian  chronicler,  was  l>orn  near 
the  end  oi  ibc  i3lh  century.  His  father,  Gilics  le  Heal  des 
Cliangcs,  was  an  alderman  of  LicRc.  Jean  t:itercJ  the  cliunh 
and  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church,  but  he  and  his 
brother  lienxi  foliouvi!  J.au  dc  Beaumont  to  England  in  1327, 
aad  took  part  ia  the  bolder  warfare  against  the  Scots.  His  w31 
lidded  lj/6ghaBdltteC9Uaph.gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  ij)0i> 
Nothiac  B»BakluMM(«oilii»lii<1wt  JacwMadcHcaatkoiiitt 
author  of  tlie  MMritt  luilitficBtaaft^haM  left  a  cvlogycl 
his  ch  r.ictcr,  and  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  bUattJiEv 
his  rct.ii  .e  and  his  hospitality.  Hrmricourt  assctts  that  hc  wa* 
c:>;hty  \  tars  old  or  more  when  he  tiled.  Tor  a  lon^  tinic  Jean 
Lebei  (or  le  Bel)  was  only  known  as  a  chroniiJer  through  a 
reference  by  Froi&sart.  who  quotes  him  i:i  the  prologue  of  bis 

bal.  book  aa.ofl/c  of  bi»  a^LhotiticS'  A  ixaf  meat  oi  itis  wotk. 


Digitized  by  Goc^^^Ic 
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LEBER— LE  BLANC 


in  the  >f S.  of  Jean  d'Outrcmeusc's  if  irtur  drs  utorts,  was  di»- 
eftverfd  in  1847;  and  ihc  whole  of  his  chronicle,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  ChAlons  sur-Marnc,  was  edited  in  by  L. 

Polain.  Jeia  Lcbel  gives  as  his  reason  (or  writing  a  dc»ire  (o 
replace  a  certain  misleading  rhymed  chronicle  ot  ibe  wars  of 
Edfrard  lU.  by  a  true  relation  of  his  enterpriica  down  to  tJte 
bi^taniiv  «f  the  HoBdnd  YcMir  Ww.  Ja  tte  BHltcr  of  Myk 
kM  Ittt  tett  by  MO*  cillto  M  ih»  kfd  al  fkaknit. 
Mis  chief  merit  it  hit  nfuMl  to  mnale  wtH  alcM  ilAtt  be 


himself  or  his  informant  had  witncaed  than.  TUl  icni|Ni]ous- 

ncss  in  the  accrptance  of  evidence  must  be  set  against  his  limita- 
tions He  takes  on  the  wbtJc  a  similar  point  of  view  to  Froissari's; 
hk  h.ts  no  cunccm  with  national  movements  or  politics;  and, 
writing  for  ihc  public  of  chivalry,  he  preserves  no  general  notion 
«f  a  campaign,  which  resi^lvis  itself  in  his  narrative  into  a  scries 
of  exploits  on  the  part  of  his  heroes.  Froissart  was  considerably 
indebted  to  him,  and  Kcms  to  have  borrowed  from  him  tome 
«f  his  bot-koovacpiiodei,  such  aa  the  death  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
Edwd  III.  and  tha  oooBteaa  of  Salisbuiy,  and  the  devotion 
ofthabanbenof  OdUk  nsMm^oadviicld^in  tlwartof 
inidb  he  w$$,  acriwHin  to  -BtedbiMit,  u  apert, 
.  come  to  light. 
SML.Po)aia,£«> 
Krrvyn 

LBBBR.  JEAN  MICHEL  COKSTAKT  (1780-1859),  French 
historian  and  bibliophile,  was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  Sth  of 
May  178a  His  first  nodi  was  a  poem  on  Joan  of  Arc  (1804); 
tat  ha  «Mlo «t  the  laae  tine* GmmmmAw ftairal  tyntUOqut, 
tke  tfUMln  ot  J.  M:  da  Gteado,  then 
to  the  ulHiMty  of  tie  kMflM!;  Tbe  toiter 
I  a  nltoer  poat  !■  MadBpoitniciiti  wMA  Ml  klNiMtove 
for  his  historical  work.  He  even  took  hJm  to  Italy  when  Napoleon 
was  trying  to  organize,  after  French  models,. the  Roman  states 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  pop>c  in  iSoo.  I-cbcr  however  did 
not  stay  there  lon(».  for  he  considered  the  attacki  on  the  temporal 
property  of  the  Holy  Sec  to  be  sacrilegious.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  resumed  his  administrative  work,  literary  recreations 
and  hiilorical  researches.  While  spending  .i  part  of  his  time 
wiMeg  vavdeviUes  and  comic  operas,  he  began  to  collect  old 
1  tare  pamphlets  by  old  French  historians.  His  oflice 
to  him  by  the  Restoration,  oad  Lcbar  pot  hit 
etervice  of  the  government. 

to  VMlM7t  ■  odliwe  titolfio  oi  tl 

was  ptiblished  at  the  Ume  of  tht  conmatioa  of  CtMllW  X.  To- 
wards the  end  of  VflMe's  ministry,  when  there  was  a  movement 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  ovtciidlnR  municipal  liberties, 
he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  threatened  s>*stcm  of  centraliM- 
tion,  and  composed,  in  answer  to  Raynouard,  an  flitinirr  (ritiqftt 
du  potnow  mumicipat  drfiuis  I'crigiiu  dt  la  mor.jnJiif  iu'.<^u'd 
net  jowi  (iSiS).  lie  also  wTotc  a  treatise  entitled  De  ViUil 
rM  dt  la  ffusc  ei  des  pcmpUets  depuis  Franfoit  I"  jusqu'i 
Louis  XIV  (i8i4),  in  which  he  refuted  an  empty  paradox 
of  Chodea  Nodier,  who  lud  tried  to  pcova  that  the  pecs*  had 
WWf  fcaao,  and  eaoM  Mm  be,  ao  fite  aa  under  tiw  Gruid 
IftMirii.  A  ftw  yaaia later,  LilMr  ntfnd  (ttts^j^ud  said  to 
ike  flbmy  of  Keowi  tlw  ikli  tcsilactfoii  of  fceelB  vMdk  he  hadl 
amassed  during  thirty  years  of  research.  Tbe  catalogue  he  made 
himself  (4  vols  ,  1830  to  1 3;  j).  In  1840  he  read  at  the  Academic 
dcs  Inscriptions  et  II.  I'', s  i  r',- res  two  di  >ef,:itions,  an  "  Essai 
sur  rappr6ciation  dc  la  fortune  privfe  an  nnsycn  Age,"  followed  by 
an  "  Examcn  critique  des  tables  de  prix  du  marc  d'argent  depiuis 
I'tpoque  de  Saint  Louis";  these  essays  were  included  by  the 
Academy  In  its  Rteueil  de  mtmoira  prtsenUi  par  dhrrs  iavcnlt 
(foL  1.,  1844),  and  were  also  reviMd  and  published  by  Leber 
(1847).  They  form  Ids  moei  cgMltetMe  iwk,  and  assure  him 
a  poaitioB  of  eminence  in  the  ficoiiniiifc  MNonr  flf  Fkance.  80 
ain  icndcnd  good  service  to  hirtoiiaflC  ue  priKUoiltn  of 
Ml  CMhrifw  du  aMiOraw  iitsirtafimu,  uMkts  tl  IrOHk  fikHft 
i  fMrifeto  if  Aoect  (m  vols.,  iSi^-i&io);  in  the  ahencc  of 


contents  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred  Franklin's  Sou'rcei  dc  I'ffist^trt 
dc  I  I  .'I.;'  f  1  S,-6,  pp.  J41  sqq  ).    In  couicquciiLC  ol  the  revolution 
of  184$,  Leber  decided  to  leave  Parb.    He  retired  to  liis  aattvo 
town,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  collecting  old  W^milim 
He  died  at  Orleans  on  the  Jjnd  of  December  1859. 

In  183^  tu-  h.i'l  t)t-i-n  elected  a»  a  iticnilier  d  the  SodJlf  des  Anii- 
fmtm  «tc  Franu,  and  is  the  BmlUtim  of  this  aodcty  (vol.  L,  i860) 

fs  to  be  fMMl  UK       ooneet  a«l  dtnM  aeeoMt  of  hia 

works. 

LEBEUF,  JEAN  (16S7-1760),  French  historian,  was  born  on 
tlie  ;ih  of  .March  1687  at  Auxcrre,  where  his  father,  a  councillor 
in  the  parlcmcnt,  was  recevmr  des  consiiitu:iifi:i.  He  began  his 
studies  in  his  native  town,  and  continued  them  in  Paris  at 
tlx  College  Stc  Barbe.  He  soon  became  known  as  one  oI  the 
tnosi  cultivated  minds  of  hia  tiiue.  He  nuwle  himsdf  master 
of  practically  every  brandl  of  medieval  learning,  and  had  a 
thorough  knowiedgc  of  the  aoorces  and  the  Uhfioftaohy  of  his 
subject  Bb  fcainias  naa  not  df*«a  tern  hooks  env;  to  «M 
alio  an  aKhaeahgitt,  and  fimpirBily  txnt  on  eipeditieaa  fa 
France,  alwaya  en  faot,  in  tbo  come  of  iriddi  he  osandned  tbe 
monuments  of  ardiitecture  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  libraries, 
and  collected  a  number  of  notes  and  sketches.  He  was  in 
r<  rri  -[H.ndenrc  with  all  the  mo^t  learned  men  of  the  day.  His 
corri  >|H)n.Un(  c  w  ith  President  Bouhicr  was  published  in  1885 
by  trnest  Petit;  his  other  letters  have  been  edited  by  the 
SccUU  des  sciences  kUlor iques ci  naluretles  de  I'Yotint  (i  vols., 
1865-1867).  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles,  and,  after  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Aradi'miedesltjscriptionsct  Bcllcs- 
Lettres  (1740),  a  number  of  Minwires  which  appeared  in  the 
Ruuta  of  this  sodctjf.  Ho  died  at  Faria  on  the  lolh  of  April 
1760.  His  most  toipuitot  iWtowihm  had  faili  aa  tlwir  aiijirt. 

He  pubCihed  finrt  a  colWction  of  DisstrtMm*  P0  f  teMfce  «<Wfa 
€t  etiUstosttque  dt  Paris  {x  voli.,  I7J9-I743)>  then  ao  HiMttttiti* 

viUe  el  de  tOKt  le  dioclte  at  Paris  (15  vol«.,  1745-1760),  which  is  a 
mine  of  infiwmatiim,  mostly  taken  from  the  oriKin-il  wurccs.  la  vicw 
o(  the  advance  rruide  by  Kbotarship  in  the  19th  century,  it  waa 
found  necCHafy  to  pubiiih  a  «econd  edition.  The  work  of  rFprintfng 
it  was  mtdcftaken  by  H.  Cocheri*.  but  wasinttrruptcd  (i86t)  before 
(he  completion  of  vot.  iv.  Adricn  Augicr  returned  the  worlLgiiwiMf 
Lebcuf's  icjct,  though  corrwtinR  the  numeroii*  typographicu  CRMS 
of  the  oris;in.il  rdiiinn  (5  v<il<  .  iSH^).  .nnd  a'MH  a  »i\Th  volume  eon- 
t.iining  an  analytit.il  tjt  It-  of  futittnn  Kiuallv.  Kunaivi  Boumon 
completed  the  wi:>rk  by  a  volume  of  RecUjtcaliens  ei  tddttiens 
(]8qo),  »on)iy  to  appear  side  by  tide  with  the  original  work. 

The  bibliocrapby  ol  Lcbcuf's  writiAg*  i».  partly,  in  various  numbers 
of  the  fiUduilipn  djt  jgwwtiM. dt  Bttirtopt  (1716-1741).  Hit 


ignphy  Is  riwm  IqfMkeaa  fai  the  Biitdrt  dt  FAeadtmi*  royMU  des 
tfiSSjASijt*^  IJAD,  and  hr  H.  Godnia. 


LE  BLANC.  NICOLAS  (i74.>-iRo6),  French  chemist,  was 
born  at  Issoudun,  Indrc,  in  174  J.  He  made  medicine  his  profes- 
»ton  nn<l  in  17S0  became  surgeon  to  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  but 
lie  al-,0  paid  much  attention  to  chemistry.  About  17S7  he  was 
atfr.ifted  to  the  urpcr.t  problem  of  ir.anuf.irt  uring  carbonate 
of  soda  from  ordinary  sea-salt.  The  supgestion  made  in  178^ 
by  Jean  Clathde  de  la  Mitherie  (1743-1817),  the  editor  of  the 
Jottmal  de  physufue,  that  this  might  be  done  liy  caldning  with 
charcoal  the  stilphate  of  soda  formed  from  salt  ^  the  action  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  diid  not  succeed  in  pmctiee  bceuoe  tbe  prt>dtMl 
waa  afanoal  entifdjr  aulphidc  of  wilB,  but  II  fMO  Le  Bh»e,  m 
he hnnarif odoMwlBdfBdf o  boiAi open ufUcfc tifr omiIl  Beaooft 
made  the  cndil  diKuvcty  oihlch  piwed  (be  ftiondMfM  ot  tno 
liugc  industry  of  artificial  alkali  manufact-.irc—  fh.it  the  desired 
end  was  to  be  attained  by  adding  a  pruportiun  of  chalk  to  tbe 
mixture  of  ch.nrccxal  and  sulphate  of  icxia.  Having  had  the 
soundne<is  of  thi's  methtnl  tested  by  Jean  Darcet  (1715-1801), 
ilu  J  (<^sor  of  chriiii<>iry  jt  the  College  dc  France,  the  dulte  of 
Orleans  in  June  1701  agreed  to  furnish  a  sum  of  300,000  francs  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  it.  In  the  following  Septemlxr  Le 
BlaiKwasgranted  a  patent  for  fifteen  years,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  factory  was  sUrted  at  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris.  But  ft  had  not 
loni  bew  la  openuiM  edtcn  the  ficvohition  lad  to  the  coDtocatin 
ef  tV  didgi%  pNfMfiri  IMMkg  lie  iKtoqr,  and  nbout  the  MBW 

time  tl^Ow^ 

vri  tho  aalto*  Of  tlw  MdNda  oMflavid.  U 


biyiiized  by  GoogI 


IM  BLANC— 


Iiad  no  choke  but  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Ul  process,  and  be  bad 

the  mi::fi>rtu-.r  to  ^rc  his  factory  dismantled  and  his  stocks  of 
r  r,'.  and  l4r4i>hcij  niittnais  iold.  By  way  of  com(>cnsation  for 
th'  I'l'.s  of  his  rights,  the  wi  .-Ls  v.crt  h.TniJi  tl  bacli  to  him  in  iSoo, 
but  jU  bis  ctlorts  (o  obtain  money  enough  to  restore  them  and 
resume  tnanufacturing  on  a  prcfitaWc  scale  were  vain,  and, 
worn  ool  with  disappointment,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  at 


Saint-Denis  on  the  t6tb  of  lanuarv  1&06. 

Four  years  after  his  death,  Nlirhcl  Jc.in  Jacfjucs  DiiC  (17^14  1^52). 
who  haa  bcvn  f'n'fr  irr.U  ur  (')  |),irnl  .it  (hf  tirtu'  he  .fTii::i  ij  the 
ptocets  and  who  was  iut»cqucntly  as<"ri,itL'(l  with  Lc  Ulanc  in  its 
Willi ■Mlino,  pablkhad  ia  the  Jnimol  d<  pkvuimt.m  paper  rtaiminy 
that  it^na  ba  Umrif  wbo  bad  6nt  tuKjcut-d  dm  adoitioB  «(  cbaUt 
but  a  conrtuneeof  tbc  Freacb  ' 
question  in  1836,  came  to  the  < 


but  a  conrtunee  of  tbc  Freacb  Academy,  whkk reported  foRjr  on  the 

question  in  1856,  came  to  the  conclutKM  ' 
Le  Bbnc's  (Com.  nut.,  t9$i,  p.  SS3). 


I  tbat  the  merit  waaCBtbcty 


LB  BLANC,  a  town  of  central  Fnaot^  capital  of  an  arrondisie- 
•M«t,  in  the  dcputmcnt  «f  Indn^  44  n.  W.S.  W.  ^  Cbitnuvpaz 
M  tlM  OiUaas  aihny  betiNm  Ai^toB  inB  Mtlm.  Pop. 
(1906)  4019.  tke  Cnwae  dMUn  It  kto  *  lower  and  an  upper 
town.  TbedKut'hofStGCtiRaQrdttafttHnttie  r7th,  ijth  and 

Ijth  ccnturic.  a:.  I  there  is  nn  o!iJ  ca^tJc  restored  in  modern 
times.  It  is  the  scit  of  a  5ul;ircfcct,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  fjrst 
Instance  and  a  communal  college.  Wool  spinning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  goods  and  edge-tools  are  aroons  the 
industries.  There  is  tr.ide  in  horses  and  in  tht  ^rfcolllinl  Ud 
other  products  of  the  surrounding  rrj^ion. 

Lc  Bbne,  which  is  identified  with  iho  Roir,.i.".  O'ltncum.  was  in  llir 
middle  ages  a  lordship  bclomina  to  the  hou5o  o(  Naillac  and  a 
irontier  fortret*  of  the  province  of  Berry. 

UWBDF,  EDMOKD  (i8o<>-tSS8),  marshal  of  France,  was 
bora  at  Patfi  on  the  5th  of  November  t8oo.  passed  thrunKh  the 
ficole  PolytechniqtM  and  tb«  acbool «(  blela,  aitd  distinguished 
bimsetf  as  an  artUlaqr  cAoHT  In  illiiilan  warfare,  becoming 
cotooel  in  zSja.  Ho  Fowiiwhd  tiw  aitiUery  of  tbc  ist  French 
corpt  at  tbo  tieft  of  Sobaotopol,  and  wm  promoted  in  1854  to 
 ,aiidlii8$rtothotaliaMimlof 


and  by  Us  actioo  at  Solfeiiao  mtciiilly  aaaiated  In  acbicAring 

the  victory.   In  Septembtr  18M,  having  in  tho  ndiatime 

become  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  III.,  he  was  despatched 
to  Venetia  to  h.md  over  that  province  to  \'ictor  F.mmanucl. 
In  i860,  on  ihi?  de.iih  of  Marshal  Niel,  General  I.(  l)<vuf  l>ccame 
minister  of  war,  and  earned  public  approbation  by  his  vigorous 
reorganization  of  the  War  Ojlicc  and  the  civil  departments  of  the 
service.  In  the  spring  of  i8;o  he  received  the  marshal's  baton. 
On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  Manbal  Lebonif 
dcHwrMl  faiaMdf  ia  tho  Corps  Ucidadf  of  the  historic  saying, 
"femi^^Bwmttltetlf  tfao««rlastit«D]«ara,  net  a  faiter 
hmm  owdd  M  fawad  wttat,**  Ifay  hot»atlwwitw<Bd 
tM  to  ncM  tkat,  gtvm  tfane,  tht  iMqpiaiMiM  ol  tko  Vtar 
Office  would  be  perfected  through  experience,  bat  the  IMrit 
inevitably  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  boast,  thoogh  it 
is  now  known  that  the  admin'.str.itivc  confusion  on  the  frontier 
in  July  1870  was  far  lew  «cnous  than  was  supfK>5eii  at  tlie  time. 
Leixtuf  !(  1;  part  in  the  Lorraine  campaiytn.  at  fir=.\  as  chief  of 
Staff  (major-gcnctal)  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards, 
when  Bazaine  became  commander-in-chief,  as  chief  0/  the  III. 
corps,  which  he  led  in  the  battles  around  Mctz.  He  distinguished 
himself,  whenever  engaged,  by  personal  bravery  and  good 
Ina4tiih^  Shut  op  with  BauiM  in  Mete,  on  tt»  lall  he  was 
CoaiBedM  ApiiBeoer  b)  Geoaenir.  On  the  condudaaiif  peace 
he  returned  to  France  and  gave  evidence  befevc  the  coqinussion 
of  inquiry  into  the  surrender  of  tbat  stronghold,  when  be  strongly 
denounced  Bazainc.  After  tliii  he  retim!  into  private  life  lo 
the  Chiteau  du  Moncel  near  Argenlan,  wiiere  he  died  on  the 
7th  of  June  iSSS. 

LB  BON.  JOSEPH  {>  765- 1705),  French  politician,  was  born 
at  Arras  on  the  29th  of  September  176$.  He  became  a  priest  in 
the  order  of  the  Oratory,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bcaune. 
He  adopted  rcvolutiou:iry  ideas,  and  became  a  curi  0/  the 
Cooatitvtiooal  Chinch  in  the  dcpaxtnutBt  qf  Paanlf-C^Iais, 
islitRhewHl«tcrdMie4as«dll|ailj«#|liM«te  theCMvenUon, 


and  on  the  and  of  July  1793  toolc  his  seat  in  the  Convention. 
He  was  sent  as  a  representative  on  missions  into  the  denartments 
of  the  Somme  and  I'as-dc-Calais,  where  be  showed  grc^t  severity 
in  dealing  with  offences  against  revolutionaries  (Sth  Brumairc, 
year  II.  to  aind  Messidor,  year  II.;  ix.  29th  October  1793  to 
loth  July  1794)-  In  consequence,  during  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  gib  Therroidor  (27th  Jidy  1294}  be  was  arrested 
on  the  2  2nd  Messidor.  year  III.  (loth  jify  lf9S)-  tried 
befoK  the  oiniBal  talMwalof  tlw  Sonme^mdaasaed  todnlh 
for  abuse  oi  Ua  p«*cr  durfag  hk  aiiNioi^  tad  ciaarted  at 
Amiens  on  the  a4th  VeiMUmiaife  In  the  year  IV.  (toth  October 
1 795).  Whatever  Le  Bon's  offences,  his  coodennation  was  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  violent  attacks  of  one  of  his  potitical 
enemies.  Armand  Guffroy;  and  it  is  only  just  to  teneaber  that 

it  was  owing  to  his  courage  that  Caiabcai  waaavedtaMaUHtag 

into  the  hands  of  the  .\ustrians. 

His  son.  Ij^milc  lc  Bon,  puUiiiicda  Iliiictre  it  Joief  k  U  lion  tl  du 
Inbutmux  rKi\>luU0nnatrtt  d'Arrat  tt  it  Camtirai  (2nd  cd..  Z  vols.. 
Arras,  11:164). 

LEBRUA,  or  LsaatXA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  ia  the 
province  of  Seville,  aear  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalqoiviiv 
and  oo  the  — *«~      ^  1  ^.  yrrtinm 

Pop.  ( 1900)  iOb997-  Mbrija  b  44  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Seville,  «a  the 

Seville-Cadiz  railway.  Its  chief  buildings  are  a  ruined  Moorish 
castle  and  the  parish  church,  an  imposing  structure  in  a  variety 
of  styles — Moorish,  Gothic,  RomaneMjiie  dating  from  tbc  i^th 
century  to  the  lOth,  and  containing  some  early  specimens  of  the 
carving  of  .Monso  Cano  (1601-1667).  There  arc  manufactures  of 
briclcs,  tiles  and  earthenware,  for  which  clay  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  some  trade  in  grain,  wine  and  oil. 

Lebrija  is  the  Nabrissa  or  Nebriua,  sumamed  Vtneria,  of  the 
Romans  i  by  Silius  Italicus  (iiL  303),  who  connects  it  with  the 
woohip  «{  Diaaysai,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Mfipis 
Ca  **  faira  aHe,  ewitriilrd  with  Dionysiac  ritual).  NebruJuh 
was  a  atraag  aad  populous  pleoi  duriag  the  petkid  «f  Moorish 
doaiiaatiaa  (fiwa  711):  >t  was  ttkea  by  St  Fvdtead  fai  ia49t 
but  again  lost,  aod  became  finally  subject  to  the  Caatilian  crown 
only  under  Alphonso  the  Wise  in  1204.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Elio  Antonio  de  I.elirija  or  N'rbrija  ( 1 4.14- 1  q  ^ :),  better  Vnow  n 
as  Nebrisscnsi'i,  one  of  the  most  important  leaders  in  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Spain,  the  tutor  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  a  colla- 
borator with  Cardinal  Jiroeiics  in  the  preparation  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  (see  Alcai.a  t>c  1[j  .nakls). 

LE  BBUW,  GHABUB  (1619-1690),  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February  1619,  and  at  traded  the  notice 
of  Chancellor  Siguier,  w1m>  placed  him  at  the  age  of  eleven  in 
the  studio  of  VoueU  At  fifteen  he  received  commissions  frooa 
Cardinal  Bichelim>  ia  the  eiccutaoa  el  arhkh  be  rtiinl^yed  as 
abUity  wMcb  dhtahied  the  tenewui  CQmaiMuiitki  w  ffnuwh^ 
ia  whose  cewpany  Le  Brun  started  for  Rome  ia  t64>.  In  Room 
he  rcmaiaed  four  years  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  due  to  the 
lilicraliiy  cf  the  chani  illnr.  On  hii  return  to  rari,  Le  Brun 
found  numerous  patrons,  of  whom  Superiutendeat  louquct 
was  the  mn-,t  important.  Employed  at  Vaux  le  ViLomte,  Le 
Brun  ingratiated  himself  with  Mazarin,  then  secretly  pitting 
Colbert  against  Fouriuct.  Colbert  also  promptly  recogniicd 
Le  Bran's  powers  of  organiaation,  and  attached  him  to  his 
interests.  Together  they  founded  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
SculpMKe  ead  tlw  ikcademy  of  Fiaace  at  ftwae  (1666}, 
aad  pm  •  turn  ityntsymm  to  the  iaduitrial  ait*.  Ia  i6to 
they catabttriMd  ibe  GdMUae.  wbicb  at  fini  «n  a  gnat  ichoel 
for  the  maaaiBetura,  aot  of  tapestries  odljr,  bat  of  every .cia» 
of  furniture  required  in  the  royal  palaces.  Commanding  tlie 
industrial  arts  through  the  Gobelins — of  which  be  was  director— 
and  the  whole  artist  world  through  the  Academy— in  which  he 
successively  held  every  posf — I.c  Brun  imprinted  his  own 
character  on  all  that  was  produced  in  France  during  his  lifetime, 
and  gave  a  direction  to  the  national  tendencies  which  endured 
aftCT  his  death.  The  nature  p(  bis  em{>hauc  and  pompous 
talent  "WW  ia  harmony  with  the  tasu  of  the  king,  whe^ 
admicatioB  .at  the  diKorations  designed  by  Le  Bn^a  far  m 
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a  scries  of  subjwrts  from  the  history  of  Alexander.  The  first 
of  these,  "  Alexander  and  the  Family  of  Darius,"  so  delighted 
loabXIV.  that  beatonceemioblcdLeBrun  (December,  i66>), 
Vhe'^  also  created  Int  {Mbtttr  t»  his  majesty  with  a  pension 
«f  M^ooe  JSmt,  dw  wue  toMiuit  at  kt  kad  yctdy  tecdvcd 
h  theaarvfce  of  tbt  mtgaUkoA  Fbaqart.  Ikon  tut  dtte  all 
tint  was  done  in  the  loyal  palaces  was  directed  by  Le  Brun. 
The  works  of  the  gaflny  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  were  intern  p  t  <  <1 
in  1677  when  he  accompanitvl  (he  kiriR  to  Flandcr*  {on  h:s  n  '.urn 
from  Lille  he  painted  several  compoiilions  in  the  Ch'iieau  of 
St  Germain*),  and  finally— for  they  remained  unfinished  at 
his  death — hy  the  vast  labours  of  Versailles,  where  he  rc<.crvt  (l 
for  hin.ii  lf  thu  Halls  of  War  and  I'cacc,  the  Amb.i^i.  idors' 
Staircase,  and  the  Great  Gallery,  other  artists  being  forced 
to  accept  the  position  of  his  assistants.  At  the  death  of  Colbert, 
Louvois,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  department  of  public  works, 
showed  DO  favour  to  Lc  Brun,  and  in  spite  of  the  king's  con- 
timed  anntait  be  felt  &  bitter  cbaofe  la  hh  poaitioa.  TUs 
coBtilbatM  to  tbeliliiwa  nbldi  «b  ne  asad  ef  Febntafy  1690 
ended  in  hb  death  in  tbe  Gobelins.  Besides  Ms  glgalitic  labours 
at  VataaiHesand  tbe  Louvre,  the  number  of  hh  works  for  religious 
corporations  and  prh-ate  patrons  is  enormou.v  He  modelkd 
ud  engraved  with  much  facility,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavint *> 
and  poverty  of  dra^^■ing  and  col'nir.  h;s  extraordinary  activity 
and  the  vigour  of  bis  conceptions  justify  his  claim  to  fame. 
Nearly  all  Mb<oiiporttiqpibatfa  bana  leptoduced  by  aJAwtad 
engravers. 

LBBRUN,  CHARLB8  FRANCOIS,  due  de  Flaisance  (17  0 
18J4),  French  atatcsoMn.  was  bom  at  St-Sanvaw-Lcndtlm 
(MaachalwdK  tfCb of  March  1730,  and  in  tfitMMk  bis  first 

•ppaMHMa^^  Hefflied  tba  piU  aumiiiyely 

^ttaowin  (17M);  be  was  also  onaef  tbe  chief  advisers  of 
Av^ancellor  Maupeou,  took  part  in  hb  struggle  against  the 
pailemenis,  and  shared  in  his  i.'ownfalJin  1774.  He  then  devoted 
bhnself  to  literature,  translating  Tasso's  Gcrutaltmmt  l^erala 
(1774).  and  the  Iliad  (1-76).  At  the  outwt  of  the  Revolution 
he  foresaw  its  importance,  and  in  the  \'oir  du  (iloyrn,  which 
he  pul>li<ihed  in  t78t>,  predicted  the  crmr^i^  which  events  wojUi 
take.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  sat  as  deputy 
for  Dourdan,  he  professed  fibcral  views,  and  was  the  pnopo^r 
of  vaHoos  fmanrial  laws.  He  then  bccacne  president  of  the 
dircctofy  of  .Scinc-ct-Oisc,  and  in  1795  was  elected  as  a  deputy 
to  tba  CMncU  «(  Ancienta.  Altar  iba  d<»bl  «l  iMs  a«tb 
9nMMdM  In  Uwy«8rVIIl.t9tb  NMcmber  sm),  Mnw  «ln 
blade  tMrd  cemd.  Ihlbia  capacity  he  took  an  acthw  part  te 
tbe  reotganSiation  of  finance  and  of  tlic  adndnfstratioa  of  tbe 
departments  ef  France.  In  1804  he  w.is  appointed  arch- 
treasurer  of  the  empire,  and  in  805-1806  as  go\>ernor-generaI 
of  Liguria  effected  its  annexation  to  France.  He  opposed 
Napoleon's  restoration  of  the  no!i!L-«=c,  and  in  iSoR  only  re- 
lucl.mtly  accepted  Ihi;  title  of  i\:\r  <U-  I'l  i  .'f'  t  (Piactnza). 
He  was  next  cr^r  l-iM  1  in  organizing  the  departments  which 
were  formed  in  H-  lin:  d,  of  wbicb  lie  waa governor-general  from 
jtSit  to  1813.  Although  to  a  certain  extent  opposed  to  the 
''despotism  of  tbe  emperor,  he  wais  not  iti  favour  ol  Idadepoaition, 
thoiigb  be  accaplad  %b»f$i$  ttumfUtt  tba  lUateawlail  bi  April 
ttt^  '  Loob  XVin.  anda  blaa  ■  patr  ef  Fkaaeat  bm  darhig 
4bc  Htrodi^  Days  be  accepted  ftons  Napoleon  the  post  of 
Grand  Master  of  thewnlvmily.  On  the  return  of  tbe  Bourbons 
in  I '?!  5  he  was  consequently  su-^pcndcd  frum  the  House  of  Peers, 
b'jl  wa«.  reralle^j  in  fSio.  He  died  .n  S(  Mesme?  (Sclne-ef-Oise) 
on  the  i6lh  of  June  |S.'4.  He  h.iH  Keen  made  a  member  of 
the  Af  id^ rr>ip  de^  Inscriptions  cl  Hetles-lxtlros  in  iRo^. 

Se*-  M  !.  <  r  Dfnort  \»  l  iirer-.  L'AtxkittitoritT  Uhrun  (Pin^.  I<)07); 
M.  Mark-  du  Mcanii.  XlimtVe  tur  U  prmct  Lt  Biun.  iitf  dt  J'iauantt 
(Parifc  litik  (Mnicm*.  rmpperU  et  dms  J^4cnti  ptltiiautt  dt  C.  F, 
CtUBta^^mT'"*^  with  a  Inqgraphical  aotkc,  by  his  son  Aonc- 

UBHdl^  HBHIV  Allfom  (t7<S-it73).  Fivncb  poet, 
Was  bom  bt  Hxh  on  tbe  t<)tb  of  November  1785.  An  dt  i  I* 
|ra»>dr  arnifr,.inl8talteti  at-tbc  tbne  for  tbe  woib  af  tcwMiard 
MDRMi  MiMcictf  Na^slcM^'attaotlaft/  aaid  tacMad  Ihf 'tfib 


author  a  pension  of  1200  francs.  Lebrun's  plays,  once  famous, 
are  now  forgotten.  They  arc:  Ulytst  (1814),  Marit  Stuart 
(1S20),  which  obtained  a  great  success,  and  L*  Cid  d'AnJaloum 
(1825).  Lcbnin  vnjted  Greece  in  1820,  and  on  his  return  to 
Fatia  ba  pnbUabed  In  tSas  aa  oda  en  tbe  deatb  al  N^oieeft 
irbkh  eoat  bfatt  bis  pcnaiaB*  In  sSsj  ba  was  tbe  iticst  of  9fr 
Walter  Scott  st  Abbotsfbrd.  Tba  coronation  of  Charles  X.  in 
that  year  inspired  the  vencs  entitled  ta  VatUe  de  Ckamprosay, 
wlikh  have,  perh..p=.,  done  more  to  sccire  hi>  fame  than  his  more 
uiiibiiiuui  alt  erupts.  In  iSjS  appeared  his  moit  imporiani  |K>ein, 
/..J  Grite,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 
The  revolution  of  iSjo  opened  up  for  him  a  public  career;  in 
iSji  he  was  made  director  of  the  Imprimcrie  Royale,  and  sub- 
sequently filled  with  distinction  other  public  oiEces,  bcCTtPiPg 
senator  in  1853.    He  died  on  the  J7th  of  May  1873, 

See  Sointc-Ueuve,  PorlraUi  ionlemporatns,  vol.  ii. 

LEBRUH.  PONCE  DENIS  fiCOUCHARD  (1729-1807),  Aenck 
lyric  poet,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  iitb  of  August  1729,  ia 
the  bouse  of  the  prince  de  Conli,  to  whom  bis  father  was  valet> 

Ywim  T4ilinMi  had  snwng  his  KlwolMloaianann  aCLouia  Radan 
whoaa  dbdpla  be  bacanc  la  I7$s  ba  pubBAcd  aa  <Mt  nr 
/:  t  disatlrts  it  EJdm»  If  S9S0  be  married  Marie  Anne  da 
S  u  rcourt ,  addiasasd  b  bb  £ntf&f  as  Fan  ny .   To  the  early  yesn 

of  his  marriage  belongs  his  poem  Nature.  His  wife  suffered 
much  from  his  violent  temper,  and  when  in  1774  she  brought 
an  action  against  him  to  obtain  a  .separation,  she  was  supported 
by  Lebrun's  own  mother  and  sister.  He  had  b)ccn  secrttairt 
<!'  J  <:otnnu:nd(mrnii  to  the  prince  lic  Conti,  and  on  his  patron's 
death  was  deprived  of  his  occupation.  He  suffered  a  iurihcr 
misfortune  in  the  loss  of  his  capital  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
prince  dc  Gucmenc.  To  thia  period  bdongs  a  long  poem,  tha 
VtitiUs  da  Muics,  whicfa  ressained  naiinishcd,  and  his  oda 
to  Buflon,  wliidi  ranka  aaaanf  lua  best  vadta.  J>ependeat 
government  paaaiaaa  ba  chaaiad  bia  pallliea  takh  tha  tioMk 
CaloBoe  he  rawwpad  ba  iba  mat  M|y»  «ad  toida  TViL  t* 
Henry  IV.,  but  Aa Ibiwr  aawwbalaai  faand  ia  Mai  HaaOcM 
poet.  He  occupied  rooms  in  the  Louvre,  and  fulfilled  his  obUfi[^ 
tiona  by  shameless  attacks  on  the  unfortunate  king  and  qucefl. 
His  excellent  otie  on  the  Vrnttur  and  the  Ode  nalioncle  renUf 
An^UUrre  on  the  occasion  of  the  projected  invasion  of  England 
arc  in  honour  of  the  power  of  Napoleon.  This  "  versatility  " 
has  so  much  injured  Lebrun's  reputation  that  it  i»  ditlicult 
to  appreciate  his  real  merit.  He  had  a  genius  (or  epigram, 
and  the  quatrains  and  diaainea  directed  against  his  nuiqr 
eneoiia  have  a  verve  generally  lacking  in  bis  odes.  Tbe  oat 
difwiad  agaiaat  U  Hagpa  ia  adkiifay  SaiateiBeave  the  "  «Hsa0 
of  apifnaHi''  LnHama  baa  aaidtbat  tbe  poet,  caOadlqr  bia 
ffiaa<»;iWbni  «itka  «lot  al  inmy.  Lebraa-lladai%  bai 
writtaa  flMay  tea  ataaphcs  bat  not  one  good  ode.  Tba  «iltlt 

exposed  mercilessly  the  obscurities  and  unlucky  images  which 
occur  even  in  the  ode  to  Buflon,  and  advised  the  autboc  to 
imitate  the  simpU  iiy  and  energy  that  adorned  HidtaaVfMMaw 
Lcbrun  died  in  Paris  on  tbe  31SI  of  August  iSo?. 
His  works  ware  published  by  his  fricod  P.  L.  CwgnMt  in  i8if. 


The  best  of  them  are  included  in  Pmper  Po«tevins**/<ilA<  ptiiu 
/raafa<i."jnMdkloirnispsrt  cf  the  "  /^smMm  Ualnlm.' 
tM  QMROVt  IHRIKi  (whose  real  name  was  THoms  Mfttnt 

BitACn)  (1841-1894),  British  secret  service  agent,  was  bom  al 
Colchester,  on  the  76th  of  September  ifiji-  He  w.-is  of  an 
adventurous  ch.-ir.irier,  and  when  nineteen  ye.irs  old  went  to 
P.iris,  where  he  found  employment  in  bu.sire'^s  connrrfed  with 
.^^l^rir3.  Irftilril  with  the  excitement  ef  l?ie  .\n  rririn  Civil 
War,  he  rrosu-d  the  .Atlantic  in  z^ti  and  enlisted  in  the  Northern 
army,  taking  the  name  of  Henri  I-e  Caron.  In  1864  he  married 
a  young  lady  who  had  helped  him  to  escape  from  some  Confederate 
marauders:  and  by  tba  end  of  the  war  he  rose  to  l>c  majofk 
In  1865,  tbretigb  a  eonpaoion  In  arms  named  O'Neill,  be  was 
brdngbt  bito  eontact  wiib  Feniaalsni,  and  bavtaf  leant  af  tbt 
Fentan  plot  agafnst  Canada,  he  mentioned  the  designs  wbea 
writing  home  to  hh  father.  Mr  Beach  told  Ms  local  M.P.,  wb« 
In  turn  told  the  Tlome  Secretary,  and  the  latter  asked  'Mr  Beach 
to  arrange  for  further  information.    Le  Caron,  inspired  (es  aU 

sbbw^  by  (taalBci{y  paiifatls  ffecKagt  fiasa  tint 
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tpf.  H»  «•>  A.pMfieiiat  fa  SM&iM^  moag  odMT  qualifica- 
ticMtt  for  this  post,  ftnd  be  mouiied  for  ytaa  on  iatimtte  terms 
with  the  most  extreme  mpti  in  the  Fenian  orpsnuKitioTi  under 

iU  its  forms.  Hu  scr^'in  <r  iMrd  the  Bn  I'li  qM,i-i;mcnt 
to  take  measures  which  Ic<I  to  the  tiisco  of  thij  Ciiii.niiia  ui. asion 
of  1870  and  Ricl's  surrender  in  1871.  and  he  supplied  full  detaib 
conccrniriK  the  viuiuu»  irish-Americaa  a&«adations,  m  winch 
he  himself  vras  a  prominent  menber.  He  wu  In  tlK  tecreti  of 
the  "  new  departure"  In  tijifiiii,  and  tn  the  latter  year  had 
an  tnicrvkw  with  Pamett  at  the  House  of  Commoos,  when  the 
Uik  leader  apoka  ywpathatkaUy  of  an  aimod  cewiitttiM  in 
For  twMiy^jmMB  be  liwsd  at  Detnit  aadatlier 
L  Jb  America,  paffaf  pcmiainl  nfsto  a 
dwttawarrTuig  hiahfiMbwUiiA  llirnunct 
of  1189  put  an  ad  to  Una.  Le  Caron  was  subpocaaed  by  Th* 
Tmts,  and  in  the  witneB>box  tbe  whole  story  came  out.  all  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Charles  RusacD  in  cross-ezanji nation  faihns  to  shake 
hii  teitimony.  or  to  impair  the  impmuon  of  iron  tenacity  and 
absoUitc  truthfulness  which  his  be.iring  conve>cd.  His  cirecr. 
bonp^vo-,  ior  good  or  evil,  was  at  an  end  He  puhliMhed  the 
Story  ol  hi»  life,  Tzcenty-pxx  Yc^n  tn  tkf  S(cr<l  S<rrt((.  and 
it  Ittd  an  wuncnse  cuculatton.  But  be  bad  to  be  constantly 
futnled,  his  acquainunccs  were  hampered  from  seeing  bim.  and 


LI  OATIAV,  or  CmojOaaabn,  «  ton  «f 

France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Sdh,  •$  •  E  S.E. 
cA  Cambrai  by  road.  Pop  ( igoO)  10,400.  A  chundi  of  tlie  eorty 
17th  century  and  a  town-h.ill  in  tlie  Kcnaiss-mcc  style  arc  its 
chief  buildings.  Its  in.stituuons  inclu<le  a  boiud  of  trade- 
arbitration  rm  1  :  immunJ  tollcse,  and  its  notX  important 
induatrtca  arc  wcxji-ipinnir.R  ati  J  iveaving  Formed  by  the  union 
of  tbe  two  villaRCi  of  I'eroiiMe  and  Vcndi-!j;ie<i,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  castie  built  by  tb«  Imbop  of  Cambrai,  Le  Catcau 
became  tbe  seat  of  an  abliey  in  the  nth  century  la  the  isih 
it  was  jreQaantly  taken  and  retaken,  and  in  1556  It  was  burned 
t>f  IIm  Atncki  win  in  i  $59  signed  a  celebrated  treaty  with  Spam 
is  the  town.  It  waa  fiiiilly  atM  to  Faase  hf  tkt  {mm  af 
mjmwcsen  ia,  1678. 

LBCCI  (anc.  Lupice),  a  town  and  atchiepisoopal  n»«l  AiNdK, 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Leccc,  34  m.  S  E.  of  BrtifdM 
by  nQ.  Pop.  (1006)  .15,171).  The  town  is  remarkable  for  the 
munber  of  buiidmps  of  the  iTlh  century,  in  the  rocovO  st>lc, 
wUch  it  contains;  amonK  ilieic  ere  the  cathedral  of  S  OroaxO, 
and  the  churches  of  S.  Chiara,  S.  Croce,  S.  Domcnico,  Stc,  the 
Seminario,  and  the  I'rcfetiura  (the  latter  contains  a  museum, 
with  a  collection  of  Ureek  vase»,  &c.).  Buildingi  of  an  e«rU« 
peiiod  are  no:  numerous,  but  the  fine  portal  of  the  Romanesque 
diMk  «<  SS.  Ninla  c  CmuMo,  bulk  by  ToKnd  ia  f  i>o,  may 
teaoMd,  jtoaUwr alil thurtt it^Miibdi ^^^^  '^"^ 

aad  fc  As  €Mtt»  «f  a  fMb  nihaltaMt  4fttkt  To  the  e! 

m.  is  the  small  harbour  «(  S>  CMaHa^  MMM  ky 

tramway.  Lecoe  k  qtiite  dbw  to  ikn  rflft  Of  tlia 
Lupiae,  equidistant  (>5  m.)  from  T^runduslum  and  Hydruntum, 
remninsof  which  are  menlioncrf  is  existing  up  to  the  i$thcentury. 
A  colony  waj  founded  there  in  Roman  times,  .ind  na<lri.iii  made 
a  liarbour— no  doubt  at  S.  CataUlo.  Hardly  a  mite  west  was 
Rodiae,  the  birthplace  of  the  po^t  I-'nnius,  spoken  ol  by  Silius 
Itdfcm  as  worthy  of  mention  for  that  reuon  alone.  Its  »itc 
«H  marked  by  the  now  deserted  viila^  of  Raggo.  The  name 
tiftm,  Ifgdm,  bq(iDS  to  appear  in  the  6th  century.  Hie 
d^tnafsr  NBf  ttB*  held  by  counts  of  Nennan  blood,  among 
afciaaiaiiK  lanawilif  hBokimnait.inn  nf  Unbin  tliliinTrt 
il  alMMaid»  paMd  to  (te'OMM.  Tb»  Mbk  of 
c^tital  was  bestowed  1^  FerdfatadarAnfMli 
of  the  MHity  of  Lecce  to  Ms  catae.  (T;Aa.) 
M  s  Brigs*.  <*•  tf"^ "/  ^'^y  ( '9t  0) . 
LgCOO,  a  town  of  Loinbardy,  in  the  province  of  Como,  jt  m. 


9m,  {tqan  MM»  K  k 
f  at  tbe  eastern  braiKh  of  the  Labe'et 


Como,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  us  the  Lake  of  Lecco. 
At  Leoco  bcgutt  the  line  (run  by  cU-vtnoiyjio  Colico.  Khmce 
there  are  branches  to  Chiavenna  and  Sondno.  in<l  another 
bac  runs  10  Bergamo  To  the  >vouth  the  Add.a  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  bri-lte  rjjfinaUy  constructed  in  IJJS,  and  rebuilt  in  1600 
by  Facntcs,  Lecco,  in  spite  of  its  aottquity,  presents  a  modem 
appearance,  almoat  the  only  old  building  bang  its  castle,  of  which 
a  part  remains  Its  schools  are  panicularly  good  Bcsida 
iron-works,  there  are  copper 'Worb,  brass-foundries,  oiive-oi 
milb  and  a  aiaaafKtUf*  «l  vai  «UMBei»  aai 
cottoa^pnoiaf  mA  twniil  <a»<<Wt.  b 
ia  tha  ttlBa  ai  Q/kta*,  B»  1 
irtiatolto#ViiwiM>31^toaldftalbBdBieriptiBttaltl»dl«ttkt. 
A  statue  has  been  erected  to  him. 

In  the  iith  century  Lecco,  previously  the  seat  of  a  marquisate, 
was  presented  lo  the  fnshojis  of  Cnnro  by  O'.to  II.,  but  in  the 
1  Jlh  century  it  pai4cj  to  the  .irchbisliop.i  of  Milan,  and  in  ii  2j 
It  assisted  the  Milanese  in  the  dcitruciion  of  Com  j  Ij  inng  the 
I  ith  ceatury  it  was  strugi^iiig  (er  itaajasieacs  with  tbe  mcao- 
poliiaa  diy-,  and  its  (ate  seemed  to  be  scaled  when  the  Viiconti 
drove  iu  inhabitants  across  the  lake  to  Valmadrera,  and  iorbadt 
them  to  raise  their  town  from  iu  aahea.  But  in  a  fear  yeas 
iha  paofla  fatamei}  Attt"^  Visoantl  aMda  Imbb  a  aiiaas 
is  tjjs  aAed  it  whk  the  MihtMae  ttorify  Iqr  a 
tfca  Adfa*  Durfm  tl»  ifdb  Md  sttli  cMbuta 
tha  cAmU  al  l4cc»  ma  aa  «b|ad  af  todhM  aMMatfaib  Si 
1647  the  town  with  its  territory  was  madea  countsliip.  HoMM^ 
Chariks  V.'s  Italian  chancellor,  was  bom  in  Lecco. 
bee  A.  L.  Aposiolo,  Ltua  ed  il  itui  Icmlorio  (l^xco,  iSj";) 

LECH  (Lkus),  a  river  of  Gcmuuiy  in  the  kLogdom  of  ii^v^ua, 
177  m  long,  with  a  drainage  baoia  of  ssso  sq  m.  It  rises  in 
the  Vorarlberg  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  6t30  ft.  It  winds  out  ol 
the  gloomy  limestone  moun.'ains,  flows  in  a  notth-nortb-eisterly 
direction,  and  enters  the  plains  at  Ffkisen  (asSo  H.).  where  it 
forms  rapids  and  a  fall,  tben  puxstics  a  northerly  conn^  past 
Angiburg,  where  it  receives  tbe  Wertach,  and  joins  tbe  Daouba 
from  tbe  right  just  below  DonauwtSrtk  (rjjo  ft  J    It  is  not 


have  been'decfaled  upoai  its  baaka.  On  the  T<glifeM;  a  Motor 
waste  some  miles  lin^  betwecit  the  Ledi  and  the  Wertadi,  the 

emperor  Olio  I.  defeated  the  Hongari.ins  in  August  055.  Tilly, 
in  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  stream  at  Rain  against 
the  force?  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  fat. illy  wounded,  on  the 
jth  of  April  ifii7.  The  river  was  formerly  the  boundary  between 

LE  CUAHBON.  or  Lfi  CiiAUuON-FeucKaoufS,  a  town  ol 
east-central  France  in  the  department  of  Loire.  7^  m.  S.W, 
of  St  £tienne  by  rail,  on  the  Ondafnc,  a  tributary  of  the  LoirSk 
I'op.  (1906)  town,  7$r 5;  commune,  11,011.  Cod  is  mfned  ia 
the  neigbboashaMr  and  there  ai«  forges,  sted  wotks,  manU' 
CaaaNsattaolialiiadKrbDagDo^aodsakaiiBa.  Thcfeudal 
ctoda  af  liaiawllit  oa  a  ftm  to  tta  ■oulli  nt  date  la  jmA 
insf  iIm  ntk  (Mftaiy. 

Between  Charnhnn  nnd  Sf  fitienne  Is  La  Ricamarie  (pop. 
of  town  57^0)  also  of  importance  for  its  coal-minea.  Many 
of  the  galleries  Of  a  number  of  these  mines  are  on  fire,  probably 
from  ■(prini.^neotM  eonbastioiL  Accocdii^tb  popular  tiadition 
rhtc  from  the  tinie'al tta fliwcaw; mm  —itoinl' 

cally  from  the  15th  century. 

LB  CHAPBUXR.  ISAAC  KBXi  OUT  (i  754-1 794),  French 
pob'tidan,  waa  bora  at  Rcnnes  on  the  nth  of  June  r7$4,  his 
father  being  MlMiNer  of  tbe  corporation  of  lawyen  ia  that  town. 
At  aoMbd  Udfattaa^i  aialmiia,  and  had  ama  soccesa  as  aa 
OiaMr.  Iari7«^lw'«todMttiHadVi«FtotbcStates General 
by  the  Thm-f:tat  of  ike  t^lwami  af  RaM.  fla  idipMi 
advanced  opinions,  and  was  «no  of  tht  ftoadM  at  Iha  Wti^m 
Club  (see  J  xroBiN  Club);  his  inHwenee  la  tbe  Comtftuent 
Assembly  was  considerabie^nd  on  the  }rd  of  At^jVM.  1789  ha 
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daring  Um  inporunt  petud  fnlii^ng  the  4lh  «f  AmguK,  b« 
took  an  active  put  in  the  tktaia^aail  «M«  iMrfnf  member 
«f  ite  cQiMiiiue  Hlikli  dmr  op  iht  m«  cmmkmioo.  be 
tetlnr  pmnud  a  npsitM  ite  Hbmy  ti  ihaMits  and  oa 
liiMuy oovyright.  Ut  wmtlmmmtKmmmtfgmlmMmf 
ptom  whan  be  propoaed  that  waaffcaa  «(  IM  GotMitiMnl 
AMcmbly  should  not  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  proposed  new 
Assembly.  After  the  tlighi  of  the  lung  to  Vareanet  (20th  of  June 
179J),  his  opinions  Ltt.imc  more  moderate,  and  011  (he  ;gih  of 
Scptemljer  he  bruuKtu  forvtard  a  motion  to  rtsirici  ihc  actiun 
of  the  clubs.  Thi;.,  toyeihcr  with  a  visit  which  he  p-iid  lo  KnKUiid 
in  1792  made  bim  suspect,  and  he  was  denounced  on  hi>  return 
for  Coaip«ring  with  foreign  nations.  He  went  into  biding,  but 
was  discovered  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  which  he  published 
to  defend  himself,  arrested  and  eoadaOHicd  to  death  by  the 
Revolutionary  TribunaL    He        aatcutad  at  Paris  on  the 

and  of  April  1794. 

See  A.  AuUrd.  Les  OmUurs  dt  ta  romtiiuante  (ind  ed.,  Paris, 
1905):  R.  KefN  ilt-r,  Riihfr,  hfi  cl  r.i]:u  fi  sur  la  pusH  dt  ta  Brelatnt 
mux  itali  tfnfraux  (a  vols,  Rtnnrt,  iStW-thMg);  P.  }.  Lcvot, 
BtotrapiitbreUmnt  (J  vols.,  1853-1857). 

LECHLER.  OOTTHARD  VICTOR  (iSti-iSS'^),  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  iSth  of  A[>ril  iStt  at 
Kloster  Reictenbach  in  WUrttemberg.  lie  studied  at  Tubingen 
nnder  F.  C.  Baur,  and  becante  ia  1858  pastor  of  the  church  of 
8t  Thomas,  profeanr  ordiaarius  of  historical  theology  and 
nwrintesdent  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Lcipaig  He  died 
the  iitk  of  DeoMte  im  A  dtodple  «f  Nmrnia,  h« 
tiiliiipil  to  the  mnm  il|fat  d  <h»  eefcoot  «l  tuMulm  thao- 
kfinM.  He  fa  faaportaat  aa  tha  M<iilHi  <I  early  CfcilHiMity 
lad  of  the  pre-RefonnatiM  peiM.  MthDogh  F.  C  Bear  wu 
Hi  teacher,  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  Tubingen  Khoo), 
h  reply  to  the  contention  that  there  are  traces  of  a  sharp  con- 
flict between  two  parties,  Paulinists  and  PcLnnisis,  he  sa>'s  that 
"  we  find  variety  coupled  with  agreement,  and  unity  with  differ- 
ctiLO,  hflwccn  I'.iui  and  the  earlier  apostles,  we  recognize  the 
one  spirit  in  the  many  gifts."  His  Dai  a^toliicke  miJ  das 
mackaposlclisckt  Ztitalter  (1851),  whidi  developed  out  of  a  pnxe 
oaay  (1849).  passed  through  three  editions  in  Germany  (jrd 
ed.,  188$),  and  was  tran^ted  into  English  (3  vols..  1886)  The 
wont  wwcu  10  Ilia  own  opbiiaa  was  hit  (raatcat.  Jtkam  mm 
Wm  <M<  *  r«r|aM«dM>  Ar  MtftnmUm  («  wihn  iSrs). 
upeaiadia  EagUi  with  the  title /dhi  WUHf  md  U»  Smifiik 
Pmmmn  (1878,  new  ed.,  1884).  mltm  wmk,  CmAkMi 
ititngl.  Dasmus  (1841).  is  still  regarded  as  a  valiieMi -«Mi> 
tribution  to  the  sta''y  of  rcligiotu  thought  in  EngUnd. 

La^fat^a  ether  works  inaude  GttcMuhl*  dtr  PmbyUriol-  tntd 
jfyaaftf  wrfiwmag  (tS54)>  VrkuudtHftuuU  ntr  Grichicktt  dn  chruU. 
Attetlwn!  (iRSTil.  ,inr|  binKr.tphie*  ol  Thoma»  Br.vlwarill-.'-  (l^f'-') 
and  lOil^rt  I  .t'i--.,-tL:.tc  ;iH'j7).  He  wrote  part  o(  the  ciiinnur".  iry 
on  (ti<-  A.  t«  nl  tlif  .•\iKi-.tl»-<i  in  J.  P.  Lange'i  Btbelwerk.  From  I«SJ 
h<  .'lircil  wiiSi  {■•  U'  Pibcliu*  the  Bc.'.rn^f  zur  uuhiitchen  Ktrchen- 
ltuhii.hu.  Johinnei  Uus  (1890)  was  puljli!>hcd  after  his  death. 

LBCKY.  WILUAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLB  (iSjS  iqoji, 
Irish  historian  and  publicist,  was  born  at  Newtown  Park,  near 
DubUn,  on  the  36ih  of  March  1838,  being  the  eldest  son  of 

ttf^'ftJ^^  Lecky.  whose  family  had  for  many  genefatioos 
hadsimeiB  in  bdand.  He  was  educated  at  Kiaptown^ 


vkcic  be  vikhiated  B»A.  k  atn  b  iSls.  ea4  «han» 

with  a  view  to  becomiag  a  deDgymaa  in  the  liish  ProtaaUM 

Church,  he  went  through  a  course  of  divinity.  In  t86o  he 
published  anonymously  a  small  book  t-nlillL-d  The  Rdi/^iou; 
Ttndcniia  of  lite  .1  i;f ,  but  on  leaving  college  he  abandoned  Ins 
f\rA  intention  and  turned  to  historical  wort.  In  i.Siii  he  pub 
liithed  Lecdaf  of  PtMic  Opinion  in  Irdand,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  artd  work  of  Swift,  Flood,  Crattan  and  U'ComteU,  v^hieh 
gave  decided  promise  of  Ua  ktcr  adnunible  work  in  the  same 
field.  This  book,  origine^f  |«MUM  IBWynoualy .  was  rcptib- 
lahed  in  m4  Ite  OM^r  «■  MfU  M"iiite»  tad  amplified, 
'  \  In  rtw  ee  an  iiwdartlMi  to  »  um  edition  of 


4k$  Mkt  fnf 


Jnm  Augttttu  lit  CkarUmttiHt  (i  vols.,  1864)  Some  criticiaia 
waa  ilMliad  by  these  books,  especially  by  the  laat  named,  with 
lU  flpeMlC  duMCIMiia  00  the  aatnrai  hiaory  of  morala," 
but  Mb  hnwe  beaa  pMmQir  nceepted  aa  acute  and  suggestive 
mndeangiollMa.  Ledkyi 
10  the  cktaf  Mfc  oifeb  IHi.  il  ' 
tke  Ct^Ueemlk  Centary.  vob.  t.  and  U.  of  which  appeared 
1878.  and  vols.  vu.  and  viii.  (completing  the  work)  in  1890. 
Mii  object  was  "  to  disengage  from  the  great  mass  of  facts  those 
whiih  relate  to  the  permanent  forces  of  the  nation,  or  which 
imlicatc  s<3me  of  the  more  enduring  features  of  national  life," 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  thu  task  L,ecky  displays  ntany  of  the 
quaUiies  of  a  great  historian.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  the 
lucidity  of  iu  style,  but  the  fulness  and  cauent  of  the  nutbodtica 
referred  to,  aad.ahove  all,  by  the  judic 
by  the  anilMr  throughouu  These  qiiililfae  mt 
coaspictmua  and  most  valuable  in  the 
with  the hinoiy  of  Irebad, and hidm  1 
ia  IS vota.  (fttquently  repfiMAlMipM 
from  the  rest,  and  oeaipiea  J*e  vohaee  noder  the  tide  ef  A 
History  of  Irdamd  m  Oa  Bi^UmUk'  Ctmtwry.  A  vohnne  of 
Poems,  published  in  1 3g  i ,  was  characterised  by  a  certain  Mgiditjf 
and  by  occasi  onal  lapses  into  commonplace,  objections  wiiich 
may  aUo  be  fairly  urged  agiinst  much  of  I.xcky's  prose-writing. 
In  i&qb  he  published  two  volumes  entitled  Democracy  and 
Liberty,  in  which  he  considered,  with  special  reference  to  Great 
Britain,  France  and  America,  some  of  the  tendencies  of  modera 
democracks.  The  somewhat  gkwaiy  cehdueiooh  ht  wIdcK  Jw 
anived  provoked  much  criticism  both  in  Gnat  Britain  aot 
America,  which  waa  renewed  when  he  pvhtiahed  in  a  new  editioa 

then  teeeodlr  deed.  Ths  wmfc,  1 

from  the  author's  purely  Uatorical  writiags,  baa  maoy  of  their 

merits,  thotigh  it  was  htevitable  that  other  minds  should  take 

a  dilTcrent  view  of  the  evidence.  In  Tkc  Map  cf  Life  (ipoo) 
he  dificusicd  in  a  popular  style  some  of  the  ethical  problems 
whicli  arise  in  everyday  lite.  In  1903  he  published  a  revised 
and  Kieaily  enlarged  edition  of  Lti^dcrs  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Irrlini,  111  two  volumes,  from  wjiiih  ilie  essay  on  Swift  was 
omitted  and  tliat  on  O'ConncU  was  expanded  into  a  complete 
biography  of  the  great  advocate  of  repeal  of  the  Umoo.  Thoogh 
almya  a  keen  sympaihixer  with  the  Irish  people  in  their  mis- 
and  aspiratiobs,  and  thoogh  he  had  critidxed  severely 
hy  iMchtiM  Acgfd  UaieRnmpMBd»Leih#««hn 


oppoaed  to  Gladatone'a  ptfhcy  of  Hbam  Rule,  and  in  1S9I  hn 

was  returned  to  parliament  aa  Unionist  member  for  DNibiia 
University.  In  1S97  he  was  made  a  privy  ctiunrillor,  and  among 
the  coronation  honours  in  190.2  he  was  numinaied  an  original 
meml>cr  of  the  new  Order  of  Merit.  His  university  hoiMurs 
included  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dublin,  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the  dtgicc  of  D  C  L.  from  Oxford  and  the  degree  of 
Lilt.D  from  Cambndgie  In  1894  he  was  elected  corTesr>ond:ng 
member  of  the  InallMtiel  France.  He  contributed  occasionally 
to  peiiodicat  literature,  and  two  of  his  addreams.  The  Politkci 
Volme  tf  Hittery  ( 1S9])  and  The  EmpUt,  iU  Valme  end  Ui CreiM* 
(iIm).  eieet  pnhliriied.  Un  died  is  London  en  ihn  eand  «l 
Gttihcr.  toeg.  Be  muifad  In  ifrt  Flleehnh.  tniwiM  de 
XMem,  daujbter  of  baron  de  Dtdtm,  a  fmenl  b  th»  Dauh 
service  but  had  no  chtMien.  Mn  Lecky  contributed  to  variona 
reviews  a  number  of  articles,  chiefly  on  historical  and  polilicil 
subjects.  A  volume  of  Lecky's  Historical  and  Pdilital  Essayt 
was  publishi  il  |>oilt'.uniously  (lA)ndon,  IQOS). 

LE  CLERC  iCLtaicusI,  JEAN  (1657-1736),  French  Protcsta.nt 
theologian,  Was  born  on  the  iQth  of  March  1657  .It  (jcni-va, 
where  his  father,  Stephen  Le  Llerc,  was  professor  of  Creek. 
The  family  originally  belonged  to  the  aeigbbourkood of  Deauvaii 
in  Fraaoe,  and  several  of  ita  mcmben  acquired  aome  name  in 
bterature.  Jeaa  Le  Gere  applied  hiBaaelf  to  the  study  of  phil- 
oaa^phr  nadcr  J  R.  Chenel  (i6«i»tyjt)  die  Cineidaa,  ud 
atteaied  the  thaolaglMl  Iwtawial  P. 
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t  Grenoble  as  tutor  in  a  private  famlTy  ,  on  his  return  t9 
Crnf Tl  he  passed  his  examinaiions  and  received  ordination. 
Smmi  afterwards  he  went  to  Saumur,  where  in  1679  were  pub- 
Hahed  Lttxrii  de  Sancto  A  more  Epistolat  ThMlopca*  (Irenopc^: 
Typis  Philalethianis),  usually  attributed  to  hira;  they  deal  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  th«  bypoaUtk  onioo  ol  the  two 
natures  In  Jesus  Cbilst,  orighai  mi,  aad  tke  like,  in  a  manner 


«m«fnhl  lii«lte«Hlt»Lfliidaa,«lM«lic 
■dUtaf  on  alternate  Sandiyi  li  dto 
TAvSMoy  chapeL  PasungtO  ' 
iatrodttCed  to  John  Locke  and  to  Philip  v  Limborch.  profn;sor 
at  t&e  Remonstrant  college,  the  acquaintance  with  Limborrh 
soon  ripened  into  a  close  friendship,  which  strrnRthinrd  his 
preference  lor  the  Remonstrant  theology,  already  f.ivour.il.ly 
known  to  him  by  the  wntings  of  his  grand-undc,  Stcph  in  t'urtcl- 
lacus  (d.  1 645)  and  by  those  of  Simoo  Epiacopius.  A  last  attempt 
to  live  at  Geneva,  made  at  the  request  of  fdativca  tlMce^Mtlificd 
Jrim  that  the  tbeokjgical  atmosphere  was  oncongenial,  and  in 
j|04  he  finally  settkd  at  Amsterdam,  first  as  a  moderately 
NBRMfol  piwchir»  mil  McWiMkil  Jeakwy  tkut  kirn  out 

balta»>l«ttna  tad  Hebnw  k  the  Ramaaatnutt  •ennnafy.  TUa 
■ppofattment,  wfckh  he  owed  to  Limbotdi,  he  held  from  1684. 

and  in  1713  on  the  death  of  his  friend  he  was  tailed  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  church  history  also.  His  suspected  Socinianism 
was  the  cause,  it  is  said,  of  his  exclusion  from  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theology.  Apart  from  his  literary  labours,  Le  CIcrc's 
life  at  Amsterdam  was  uneventfiJ.  In  i6gi  he  married  a 
dangbter  of  CrcfDiio  Lett.  From  ijii  onward  he  waa  subtjca 


A  full  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  Le  Clcrc  will  be  found, 
with  biographical  material,  in  E.  and  F  lla-ig's  France  ProtestanU 
(where  i  r;t y  three  waric*  are  enuru  r.i'.i  •  1 1 .  or  in  J.  G.  de  C'h.iufTe- 
pi^'s  Dulionnaire.  Only  the  most  important  of  these  can  be  men- 
tioacd  here,  la  tfM$  bt  putrfiahed  Senlummi  dt  ftmlpiu  <fcM«fMiu 
df  HdUndt  $ur  fMsittrt  criHqm  da  Kwwr  Tttlamut  €omp»sh  par 
It  P  RidUrd  Stmon.  in  which,  while  pointing  out  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  faults  of  that  author,  he  unuen</<ik  to  make  some  positive 
contributicins  towartli  a  right  understandrnt;  of  the  ftdilc  .Among 
these  last  m  ly  if  rinii-d  his  arguntoni  iig-iiiut  lh<-  Mnv.iic  .\iithor- 
•hip  of  the  Pentateuch,  hit  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ftve  books  were  wpaasd.  his  ootniaM  fainfulariy  free  for  the  tone 
ia  wMeb  he  Bved)  on  tba  sul^ect  of  insiarwiion  in  MiMml,  and 
partiariarly  as  to  the  inatHntioa  of  lob.  Proverbs,  Eoctcaiastca, 
GotideB.  Richard  Sfaoon's  JU^mjv  (1686)  elicited  ftDm  Le  Clerc 
a  Dffenst  des  setilimeni  in  the  same  year,  which  was  fttllowrd  by  a  new 
Ripor.ie  (|6«7).  In  1692  appeared  his  i.'jjui  4i!r  Ars  Ratu<\n,indt, 
and  also  OnU>U>iia  el  Pntumalolona;  these,  with  the  Physiea 
(•695),  are  incorporated  with  the  Opera  Philojofihica,  which  have 
paiaed  through  several  editions.  In  i&>;3  bis  series  of  Biblical 
commentaries  began  with  that  on  Genesis:  the  aeries  was  nut  com- 
pleied  until  i7JI.  The  portion  relating  to  the  New  Testament 
books  iacluded  the  paraphrase  and  n•ltl•^  >>f  lli  iir>'  Huiiimond 
(16OS-1M0J.  Le  Clcrc"s  commentary  hid  a  K'eit  i-  liKnce  in 
brraking  up  traditional  prejudices  antf  sh^iwing  the  net<  — ii%  f'lr  a 
more  scientific  inquiry  into  tlic  iinj;in  and  meaning  ol  the  tiililn.il 
books.  It  waAOaaU  aides  bully  attacked  llis  .4ri  Cn'icu  appeared 
in  1696.  aa^  !•  caatiMNtiaa,  £>MMlar  CnlUM  et  EttUuanuae  in 
Le  CImfs  arw  edition  «  the  AptMu  Fathtrs  ol  Johann 
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Cateterius  (t627-iM6),  publidicd  in  1698.  marked  an  advance  in 
the  critical  studv  of  these  documents    But  the  greatest  literary 

influence  of  Le  Clerc  wa*  pri>h.ibly  th.n  which  he  exercised  over 
hn  contemporaries  by  me.in>.  of  the  sen.ils,  ur,  if  one  ni.iy  ^<  c.ill 
them,  reviews,  of  which  he  was  editor  These  were  the  BiUtollUtine 
mnmrt^  It  hutanqut  (AmMcrdam.  3S  vols,  la  mo.,  l6M-i69}), 
begno  with  j  C.  de  b  Croae:  the  BMiotkigm  eknsu  (AmsMrAm. 
38  vols.,  1703-1713):  and  the  BMuMhiqu*  mcmmm  tl  Modrme, 
(29  vols..  1714-1726). 

Sec  Le  CIcrc's  Parrhasiana  ou  penifti  sur  ie%  matthrs  it  cnliijiie. 
d'kiilmre.  de  morale,  el  de  politique:  otw  /<i  Jrffmt  dr  dn'tn  om-riifts 
de  M  L.  C  par  Theodore  Parrhase  (Amsterdam.  )tK/>l;and  I'tia  el 
fptra  ad  annum  MPCCX I.,  nmi/i  crui  fr>ui(uJu'n,  ^ilosophitis 
Qtrici  operibut  tmbjitiendum,  alio  attributed  to  himself  The 
auppkmcnt  to  Hamnaond's  notes  was  tranalaied  into  Englith  in 


m^ftrriarisiw^or  rAeagUi      Spwnsf  Snijttli,  ia  1700,  the 

Mit  MNVvGnaato  hi  tflpiw 
mm,  ALBZAIDM  CRAKLB8  (tist-      ),  Fmidl 
.      boca  is  Puia.  an  the  3rd  of  faafi:t%sa. 


Bbms  admitted  into  the  Conservatoire  in  1849,  baing  ahiailjf 
an  accompiushcd  pianist.  Ue  studied  under  Bazin,  Halivy  and 
bcnoist,  winning  the  first  prixe  for  iiarrr.uny  in  1850,  and  the. 
second  prize  for  fugue  in  185a.  Ue  first  gained  notice  by  dividing 
with  Biaet  the  first  prixe  for  an  operetta  in  a  conpetilioa  in*- 
su'tnted  by  Ofienbach.  His  operetta,  Lt  Detttur  mirodt,  waa 
performed  at  the  Bouffes  Pariskns  ia  1857.  After  that  he  wrote 
ooaataadjr  far  I 
uatii  Flmr.  dk  HI  (a 
■iilttk  Mm  Cm  limm  (iIt^l  «•  fMoonli^  nceved  also, 
tat  «■  MltmvlaB  ncecaaa  uttt  cut  iaAo  tbe  shade  by  La 
Fittt  de  Madame  Aftget  (Paris,  1873;  London,  1873),  which  was 
performed  for  400  nights  consecutively,  and  has  since  gained  and 
retained  enormous  popularity.  After  1873  Lerocq  produced  a 
larRc  number  of  oomic  operas,  though  he  never  equalled  his  i.irly 
triumph  in  La  FUU  dt  Madame  Angot.  Among  the  best  of  his 
pieces  are  GiraJU-Cir^/la  (Paris  and  London,  1874);  L(s  Pris 
Saita-Ctnait  (Paris  and  London,  1874),  La  Pttiu  hiarUt 
(Paris,  1875;  London,  1876,  revived  as  rA<5<arf«fFM<W,  1897); 
U  PeiU  Due  (Paris.  1878;  Loodoa.  as  Tht  liuU  Duit,  1878); 
U  Ptmt  M$imduUi  (RMb^        Lodw,         U  Jam 

fa  JMI  (Mis  ttBi.  iMdn.  m  JfaMia.  itl*)t  UCmm* 
la  asaja  (Piub,  t88a,  Loodoa.  as  Inctptiu,  1893);  La  Princtut 
ie$  Canariu  (Paris,  1883:  London,  as  Pepita,  iSSS).  In  1899 
a  ballet  by  Lecocq,  entitled  Le  Cygnr,  was  staged  at  the  Opira 
Comique,  Paris;  and  in  1003  I'eWa  was  prodtucd  at  Brussels. 

LECOINTE-PUYRAVEAU,  MICHEL  MATHIEU  (1764-1827), 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Saint-Maixent  (Deux-SevTes) 
on  the  13th  of  December  1764.  Deputy  for  his  department  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1792,  and  to  the  Convenlioo  in  th^ 
same  year,  he  voted  for  "  the  death  (d  tbe  tyrant."  His  associa- 
tion with  tbe  Giroodins  nearly  involved  him  in  their  fall,  in 
spite  of  hb  vigwous  rcpublicaaism.  He  took  part  in  the  revohi- 
tkaaC  Iliaawidcg,  bM  faumA  urt-t  »ba  aatahliahnwit  <i 
tbe  DtocMty;  ntf  cMdMidIr  mmti  far  aimnr  aMMom 
against  the  imitrit.  taA  «MK  Ibwr  wfatlons  who  bad  fruhMl 
in  France.  He  was  aecfetaty  «mI  ihcB  president  of  the  CotiocO 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  under  thi  OoBSulate  a  member  of  the 
Tribunate.  He  took  no  part  in  ptibSc  affairs  under  the  ICmpire, 
but  was  lieutenant-general  of  fiolice  for  souih-ca.st  France 
during  tbe  Hundred  Days.  After  Waterloo  he  took  ship  fram 
Toulon,  but  the  ship  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  and  he  t.^irru  A  ly 
escaped  massacre  at  MarseiUes.  After  six  weeks'  imprisonment 
in  the  Cbiteao  d'lf  he  retimed  to  Paris,  escaping,  after  the 
praaoiptioa  of  the  rcgicidaa,  to  Bnitaela.  where  he  died  on  tbe 
isthof  Jaauaiy  1827. 

U  COnii  imifBi  (plnrlgM)*  Awerifan  gedogiat,  U 
HogucMt  dwNBt,  wm  bom  fa  Xibcrtgr  oouty,  Georgia,  on  tbe 
26th  of  February  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Franklin  CoDege, 
Georgia,  where  he  graduated  (1841),  he  afterwards  studied 
medicine  and  received  his  degree  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  .Surgeons  in  1845.  After  practising  for  three 
or  four  years  at  Macon,  Georgia,  he  entered  Harvard,  and  siu  lii.d 
natural  history  under  L.  Agas&ix.  An  excursion  made  with 
Professors  J  Hall  8od  Agataiz  to  tbe  Helderberg  mountains  of 
New  York  developed  a  keen  interest  in  geology  After  graduating 
at  Harvard.  Le  Cunie  in  1851  accompanied  Agassiz  00  aa 
cxpeditiHi  le  atwly  the  floiida  raefs.  Oa  Ua  ictiun  be  becaiM 
profcaaer  of  aataMl  adence  to  OgMmpe  Vafvemty,  Geaiifa, 
and  from  1852  to  1856  professor  of  natural  history  and  gMfa0 
in  Franklin  College.  From  1857  to  1869  he  was  profcaaer  ot 
chemistry  and  Kdilnpy  in  South  Carotin.^  College,  and  he  was 
then  appointed  jirofessor  ol  geoloRv  and  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Californi.i.  a  fxiht  which  he  held  until  his  death 
He  published  a  scries  of  p.ii>er<.  on  monocular  and  binocular 
vision,  and  also  on  psychulngy  His  chief  contributions,  hnw- 
ever,  related  to  geology,  and  in  all  be  arrote  he  was  lucid  aad 
philosophical  He  described  Utt  faiUW  tinplinini  to 
A«anw,dba»iuiad<»tmh<«Mt«i»WBM8iifa<»«tthe|i< 
■ad  aa  tbe  great  faatviea  «f  ibe  tiiik'b  anbce.  Aa  . . 
works  he  poblbhed  EitmttOs  af  Ctahgy  (1878,  Sth  cd  1880). 
JWfMi.aad  Same*  (1874)^.  aqd  MMiHan:  Id  au^*.*" 
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LECX)NTE  DE  LISLE— LECOUVREUR 


pnMeat  <f  th»  AatOum  AmAtbm  far  the  AJwhw— at  of 

Sclencr  in  1892,  and  of  the  Gealogical  Sodety  ol  America  in 
i&(/>.  He  died  in  the  Yoaemitc  Valley,  Cmlifomia,  on  the  6th 
of  June  1901. 

Sec  Obituary  by  J.  J.  Stirvenson,  Annais  of  .Vno  York  Acad,  of 
Stvmes,  \      x:v.  (190--),  p.  150. 

LECONTE  DB  USLE.  GHABLES  MARIE  KBXt  (1S1&-18Q4), 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Reunion  on  the  and  oi 
October  1818.  Hit  father,  an  anngr  mugioo,  who  brought  him 
op  «Mi  great  wvcrity,  sent  him  to  tn*d  in  the  East  Indies 
titthayfewlofwpMi^iiimfar* WlwuMite.  Aitcrthia 
twyay  ht  wm^  to  lU— e>  to  uiiuylm  fail  t&aeMaa,  aladying 
tycdtly  Greek,  Italian  and  histofy.  Ht  wtanw^  «mb  «r 
twice  to  R^ion,  but  in  1846  settled  definitely  hi  Vtm.  Wt 
first  Yolume,  La  Vfnut  dt  Kfilo,  attracted  to  him  a  number 
of  friends  many  of  whom  were  passionately  devoted  to  classical 
literature.  In  i87  j  In  r  is  made  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Luxembourg;  in  iS36  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  succes- 
sion to  Victor  Hugo.  His  Pohmes  antiques  appeared  in  1851; 
Ptimes  <t  poisits  in  1854;  L<  Ckemin  de  la  eroix  in  tSso;  the 
JMfRei  barbarts,  in  their  first  form,  in  186 j;  Les  Erinnyts, 
■4ikCe4y  aftar  tfaa  Gfaek  model,  la  1873;  for  which  omBrwul 
OTHk  «M  pIDViM  tap  JWk»  MMwnrt;  the  Foima  mgi^ 
b  in«;  Vd§mtm»  ante  duskal  tragedy,  in  1888; 
and  tDO  twiBiiBWWt  votanei,  lknier$  foimu  in  1899,  aad 
Prfmiirts  poiucs  d  ItUrts  intimes  In  1901.  In  addition  to  his 
oriRinal  work  in  verse,  he  published  a  series  of  admirable  prose 
translations  of  Theocritus,  Homct,  Hcsiod,  Aeschylus,  Sophntlc^, 
Euiipides,  Horace.  Ilr  died  at  Voisins,  near  Lou%TcicTincs 
(Seine-et-<Ksc),  on  ihc  iSihof  July  1804. 

.  In  Leconte  dc  Lisle  the  Parnassian  movement  seems  to 
Ctyitallize.  His  verse  is  clear,  sonotxMis,  dignified,  deliberate 
in  movement,  daancally  correct  in  rhythm,  full  of  exotic  local 
colour,  of  MVlfB  names,  of  realistic  rhetoric.  It  has  its  own 
lliiil  fif  iiimannn.  ta  III  "  jrwiil  nf  thn  iiim  "  in  iM — t  fraa 
Hii8D%ao  mack  Mkr  df  KfaeMlp  and  cht  Mttorfc  aenM, 
yet  «Mi  ftr  has  «(  fcoaaa  phjr.  OiMBUi  cultivated  aa  a  kind 
of  attlstic  dbtinction  seems  to  tna  aO  bb  poetry  to  amiMe, 
in  spite  of  the  fire  at  its  lii art.  Mo5t  of  Ix'contc  dc  Lisle's  poems 
are  little  chill  epics,  in  whuh  kgciiJ  is  fossiliicd.  They  have 
the  lofty  monotony  of  a  single  conception  of  life  ar>d  of  the 
universe?.  He  sefs  the  world  as  wli.it  Byron  called  it,  "  a  glorious 
blunder,"  and  desires  only  to  stnnd  i  little  apart  from  the 
tfaioog,  meditating  scornfully,  Hope,  with  him,  becomes  no 
■•Mwan  this  desperate  certainty.' — 

"  Tu  t«  tains.  6  imki  ibMm  dm  Tkaaml "  ' 
Bis  only  prayer  b  to  Death,  *  dMbeltarik,"  dMtft  may  gather 
lUCfaOdrcn  tu  \ii  breast: — 

"  Affranchis-nousdu  temps,  du  nombre  et  dc  I'espace, 

Et  rends-nous  le  repo*  que  la  vie  a  \vMh\i"' 

The  interval  which  is  his  he  accepts  with  si  inrihinR  of  the 
defiance  of  his  own  Cain,  refusing  to  fill  it  witii  !hc  triviality 
a(  haKHncss,  waiting  even  upon  bcautv  with  a  certain  inflexible 
aiatemy.  He  listens  and  watches,  tlaoaghoui  the  world,  for 
•cboci  aad  (Umpaa  of  great  tragic  passions,  languid  with  fire 
ia  fbe  But|  a  tuntdttious  conflagration  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  sombre  diitniaihtlialwwicafMaithiMcrth.  Thebaming 
emptiness  af  tilt  dimt  ittracts  toi,  Ibatimilfalili  imhwJKily 
of  the  dogs  that  buk  at  the  mooe;  he  woidd  lataprct  the 
jaguar's  dreams,  the  sleep  of  the  condor.  He  sees  nature  with 
the  same  wrathful  impatience  as  mar,  prai?:ng  it  for  its  destruc- 
tive energies,  its  haste  to  crush  out  human  life  before  the  st-nrs 
fall  into  chaos,  and  the  world  with  them,  as  one  of  the  least 
of  stars.  He  sings  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  exultingly;  only  seeming 
to  desire  an  end  of  God  as  well  as  of  man,  imiversal  trnthingness. 
He  conceivts  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry,  and  thu  anger  b 
ladced  the  penoaal  note  of  hb  pessimhni;  but  it  leaves  him 
apart  from  the  pWhaopbinl  piwii^  %m  tm»  for 

!*.»».) 


Noxveaux  ettau  dt  psytkelotU  eonUmpomine  fiBf^S):  F.  Brunetitoe. 
L'£xvlut;tin  d(  U  j>ofiic  lyruiut  cn  trar.if  au  XlX'  siitie  (1^94): 
Maurice  Sproork,  Lfi  Artisiu  lUUraim  (iMoJ;  J.  Lemattre,  Lt$ 
Conltmfontnt  (2nd  series,  1181)]  F.  BimHdiH^  JlNaBMa  MMif 
i*T  Uk  iiU.  eonUmp.  <|895). 

LB  OOQ.  BOBERT  (d.  i  «7j),  French  bishop,  was  bom  at 
Montdidicr,  although  he  belonged  to  a  bourgeois  family  of 
Orleans,  where  he  first  attended  schc-ol  Ixlorc  coming  to  Paris. 
In  Paris  he  became  advocate  to  the  paxlcment  (1347);  then 
King  John  appointed  him  master  of  rcqoests,  aiid  ia  tJSi* 
a  year  during  which  he  received  many  other  booours,  Ik  benad 
bbhop  of  Laoo.  At  the  opening  of  1354  he  was  sent  with  the 
cavdiaal  e(  Boobgat,  ncne  L,  ddta  of  BeuriMB»  aad  ^aa  VL» 
omat  «l  Vandme,  to  MaatH  to  tnal  vfth  ChariH  the  lad, 
kim«f  Nawse,  who  had  caused  the  constable,  Charies  «f  Spai% 
to  be  aasaasiaated,  and  from  this  time  dates  bb  with 
thu  king.  At  the  meitinK  of  the  estates  which  opened  in  Pans 
in  October  1356  L*.*  Coq  pl.iyi-d  a  leading  r61c  and  was  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  orators,  cspscj.illy  when  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  dauphin  Charles,  denouncing  the  bad 
government  of  the  realm  and  demanding  the  banishment  of 
the  royal  ooundUors.  Soon,  however,  the  credit  oi  the  estates 
having  gone  down,  he  withdrew  to  hb  dioceee,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  bowfMia  of  Buii  ha  laaad^y  itamrd,  The  Uag 
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to  contradict  him,  and  he  brought  into  it  whom  he  pleased. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  reveal  to  the  king  of  Navarre  secret  dclibcra'- 
tiuns,  but  his  fiirtunc  soon  turned.  He  ran  great  dinger  at  the 
Citatcs  of  t  ompii-gnc  in  May  135^,  where  his  dismissal  was 
dcmandc  J,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  St  Denis,  where  Charles  the 
Bad  anfl  Klicnnc  Marcel  came  to  find  him.  After  the  death 
of  Marcel,  he  tried,  unsuCCCMfnlf , to  deliver  Laon,  his  episcopal 
town,  to  the  king  of  NaNTirrc,  and  he  was  exdudcd  from  the 
amnesty  promised  in  the  treaty  of  CoLiis  (1360)  by  King  John 
to  the  paitltoaa  «( .OMiles  the  Bad.  Hi*  teBHwralilka  had 
beciiaibid,aBdln«af«bl|ged  tolaafeaaiFiaaee.  h  ijls* 
thanks  to  the  suppott  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  he  was  i^n  the 
bishopric  of  CalalioiTa  in  the  kiaffdom  of  Aragon,  which  .he 
adpiirihlMi^  wtilJii*  death  Im  1374. 

fiwL.C&aaid*Aio^  "  Ada  d'accmatfon  eoetre  Rebcit  le  Ceib 
6vtqne  de  Laoo  "  hi  iintfai>|iii  de  f'Efafe  drs  Chartet.  ist  serica,  t.  C; 


P|>.  "tso-jSy;  and  R.  IMadhnial.  "  Ui  Bibhothi'iiue  d'un  avocat  dn 
AlV"  siecic,  inventaire  estimatif  dc»  livrcs  dc  KolxTt  le  Coq,"  in 
.\ou:tllenTuektltonquededtoil jran^aiielitrantrr  ( iKJ<7).  fi[i  5J4-5i7. 

LECOOVREUR.  ADRIENNE  (i697-t73o),  French  actress, 
was  born  on  the  sth  of  April  1693,  at  Damcry,  Mamc,  the 
daughter  of  a  hatter,  Robert  Couvreur.  She  had  an  unhappy 
childhood  in  Paris.  She  showed  a  natural  talent  for  dcchtnstion 
and  urea  hMinMtod  ly  La  Goad,  wiUdn  «f  the  Comfdie 
Fraocihe,  and  vKh  Vk  hdp  «be  (AtahMd  a  piwliickl  engage- 
ment. It  was  not  until  1717,  after  a  long  apprenticeshfp,  that 
she  made  her  Paris  d£but  as  Electre,  in  Cr£billon's  tragedy 
of  that  name,  and  Ang£lique  in  Moli^re's  George  Dandin.  Her 
success  was  so  great  that  she  was  immediately  received  into 
the  Conicdif  ri,.:.taise,  and  for  thirteen  years  she  was  the 
queen  of  tragedy  there,  attaining  a  populaxily  ne\'er  before 
accorded  an  actress.  She  is  said  to  have  played  no  fewer  than 
1 184  times  in  a  hundred  rftlcs,  of  which  she  created  twenty-two. 
She  owed  her  success  largely  to  her  cotirage  in  abandoning  the 
t4iU<fd  itjfle  af  deouioa  of  het  BcedeewaB  ioc  a  aitaiabwM 
ol  de8vety  aad  a  toacMf  JWipMifly  «l  jflwi  duBi^ited 
and  moved  her  public.  In  Bafon,  «ho  ittatBcd  to  the  stage  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven,  she  had  an  able  and  powerful  coadjutor 
in  I  h.mKii.K  !-;..p.L- tradi'iiMris  of  pcr.i  rat  it  n^.  The  jcalousy 
she  arou.scd  was  [janly  due-  to  her  social  succcwci,  which  were 
many,  in  spite  of  the  noton  .us  freedom  of  her  manner  of  life. 
She  was  on  vi.siiing  and  ditiing  terms  with  half  the  court,  and  her 
tahn  was  frrqucntcil  by  VoUairi.  and  all  the  other  notables 
and  men  of  letters.  She  was  the  mistress  of  Maurice  de  Saac 
from  1711,  and  sold  her  pbte  and  |eweb  to  supply  him  with 
far  hie  MkiiwoiJ  Mliiaiiaii  at  Ma  af  CHrp-iiH  By 
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the  father  of  Gi»m  SsatL  Adrieniw  Leoouvtwr  dbd  on 
liK  aoth  of  Maith  tfjib  Skt  WM  denkd  iJk  laa»  4m>«I  the 
VwB«*v  HH  w  MHip*  vmm  inwi  in  coasecntea 
tmmd,  Vtktin,  kkuttm  pum  m  hm  Imth,  CTpwwed  his 
indienation  at  tic  baifauoua  ticatment  'TTwriinl  to  tkt  IMOna 
whose  "  friend,  adnaier,  knrer  "  he  was. 

Her  tifc  formed  the  subject  of  the  wtll'lHOTi  tMP^T  (Ii8f9)< 

by  Eugine  Scribe  and  Ernest  Lcgouv^. 

LE  CREUSOT,  a  town  of  east-central  France  in  the  department 
of  Sadne^t-Loke,  $$  m.  S.W.  of  I>i>oa  on  the  I'aris-L><on 
lailway.  Pop.  (1906),  t(hini,  s2,sj5;coramme,  13^37.  Situated 
at  the  foot  «f  lofty  hills  in  a  district  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  it  has 
the  moaCMflKt  iron  works  in  France.  The  coal  bed  of 
La  Ct— at  n—  dhoevad  in  the  ijA  cntutfj  bat  ft  was  not 
tiU (774 that tltefliatiiorkihe|««iitl«itiKled ibero,  TbetogMl 
crystal  works  were  UMuflind  fenn  Skwnt  to  La'  CfMtot  in 
1787,  but  this  hidtttlfy  cane  to  an  end  in  1S31.  HeanwhSe 
two  r:  t'lrje  enterprises  for  the  manufn-turc  of  metal  had  ended 
in  idjiuic,  and  it  was  only  in  i8j6  tlui  Uie  foundalioo  of  iron 
works  by  Ad  Ii  Iil-  iu\<i  i  uginc  Schneider  dcCrutely  inaugurated 
the  industrial  [n.  i«  rjiy  <ji  (he  place.  The  work?  supplied  lar^ 
quantities  r^i  v-..ir  rrMUii.i!  ic  the  French  .'irrnics  (iuring  the 
Crimean  ana  t  ranco-Gcrman  wan.  Since  that  time  they  have 
fiontinuousiy  enlarged  the  acope  of  their  operations,  whkh  now 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  amwur-ptate,  gam^wdlWO*- 
,  locomotives,  electrical  macbineiy  and  engincellDgnilMlrf 
af  wy  imuiifUHU.  A  iMt»«Hk  «f  milD^w  abottt     flk  ll 

other  and  with  the  Bdnlilwifclg  Cuul  du  Onwii 
attention  is  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  wwkers  wlA,  WM 

the  miners,  number  about  12,000,  and  good  schools  have  been 
established.  In  i8o7  the  ordn.mce-manufactufe  of  the  SocI6l< 
des  Forges  ct  Chanticrs  dc  l.i  .Mcditerrance  at  Havre  was  .icquirrd 
by  the  Compiiny,  which  .ilso  has  important  branches  at  Chaion- 
sur'S.i6ne.  where  tii|i  I  iiililtlHIBllflltlllOfOllUlHfiinnllflUlii  il 
on,  and  at  Cctte  (Hcrault). 

LECTERX  (through  O.  Fr.  UiUu*,  from  Late  Lat.lee/nMR,  or 
lerfrimm,  legen,  to  read;  the  FteMb  equivalent  is  lutriu; 
lul.  Ieui*i  Ocr.  Lestfuli),  in  the  Anniture  of  certain  Chrislian 
duocha^  a  tcading-dcsk,  used  am  specially  for  the  reading 
of  the  ksmas  and  in  the  AngEcsn  Onnch  practically  confined 
Ift  tint  piupose.  In  tlK  tuijf  Cbniia  Chtodi  thia  waa  done 
from  the  ambo  («.».),  but  b  the  ijth  mitiiry,  when  (he  bosks 
were  often  of  great  size,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  ,1  lectern 
to  hold  them.  1  hcse  were  either  in  wood  or  metal,  and  many 
fine  examples  still  exist;  one  .it  I.)ctling  in  Kxiod,  in  which  there 
are  shelves  on  all  four  sides  to  hold  b<>oks,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ehboiatc.  Brass  lecterns,  as  in  the  coi'-  Ki  s  i  t  r  !  and 
Cambridge,  are  commoa;  in  ihc  ustial  type  the  book  is  supported 
oa  the  outspread  wings  of  an  eagle  or  pelican,  which  is  raised 
on  a  moulded  stem,  carried  on  three  projecting  ledges  or  feet 
with  lions  on  them.  In  the  esanipio  in  Norwich  cathedral, 
Uw  pdkw  supportine  th«  book  staodi  «i  •  lod  codowd  with 
•  dcfc  CRttinc  of  CoUilc  HjhwMcit  Mtk;  lha 


  ,atMffingM«awiHMtNtttiHtillDiMoatt. 

LBCnON,  LECnONAET.  The  cosiom  of  reading  the  books 
of  Moses  inthesynagogoeson  the  Sabbath  day  w.is  a  very  ancient 
one  in  the  Jewish  Church.  The  addition  of  lections  (i.e.  rvadinf^) 
from  the  pr^hetk  books  had  been  made  alterwards  and  was  in 
existence  in  our  Ix>rd's  time,  as  may  be  gatherei!  fr  j.n  m  '1 
passages  as  St  Luke  iv.  16-20^  xvl.  99.  Thb  element  in 
syiugogue  worship  was  taken  over  with  others  into  the  Christian 
divTne  service,  additions  b«ii»g  made  to  it  from  (h*  writings 
of  the  apostle;  and  evangelists.  We  find  traces  of  svdbaMllloos 
•riUito  Um  Htm  tmmuaft  JtMlf  to  1Kb  iktstkm  m  ate  con- 
iBlaadffe  Qd.  hr.  itf;  t  Tbm. ff. 

Pran  (he  tnd  eMtniy  omaidi  wfciwwi  mMgiy,  thnqli 
(fie  eariier  references  do  not  prove  the  «xiM«ie»  ef  •  find 
fee''  r  or  order  of  lessons,  but  rather  point  the  other  way. 
Jfoslin  Martyr,  describing  divine  worship  in  the  middle  of  the 
>  W|M  Oi  lit  tt^r  criM  SnAgr  ••  «k»  Ivt  11 


cHfea  or  bi  the  wmtf  fidNr  togetho'Maift  fAkc^  cbd  tb» 
■wBMhi  flf  the  ApttOm,  «r  Uw  iiiicb«i  or  the  Pn^hets  at* 
md  ai  kai  «  parniU*  MM  <•  cap-  67).  Tertnllian 
itent  hrir  a  CBHtoiy bair  makes  fta<p«nt  tefoenoe  to  the  reading 
of  Hnty  Scripture  ia  piMt  whM^  M/A  ^  Ik  tm$cr^ 

36;  Dt  amim,  9). 

In  the  canons  of  Hippolytiis  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century 
we  find  this  dhection:  **  Let  pwsbyters,  si.)l>leacons  and  readers, 
and  all  the  people  assemble  djily  in  the  church  at  time  of  rock- 
crow,  and  betake  themidves  to  prayers,  10  psalms  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  ScriptureSi  acoortUng  to  the  command  of  tha 
Apostles,  until  I  come  attcad  f  leading  "  (ouhm  bL). 

But  there  axe  traowaf  teed  ItMOag  Mataf  ialo  eauneate  h 
the  ceuiae  of  this  «Mii4r|  WgOk  ntai  to  the  book  ol 
bofa«NadlaifslyWeek(OMiiiiM(aite«N/o6,lib.i.).  ADuden 
of  aihrihr  Und  ih  the  4th  century  are  frequent.  John  Cassian 
(e.  3«o)  Ulb  us  that  throughout  ^pt  the  Psalms  were  divided 
into  R-roups  of  twelve,  and  that  after  aich  group  there  f[)llnwi-d 
two  lessons,  one  from  the  Old,  one  from  the  New  T^^t.^m^Elt 
{De  iaeacb.  iml.  ii.  4),  implying  but  not  absolutely  staling  that 
there  was  a  fixed  order  of  such  lessons  just  as  there  was  of  the 
Ps.ilms.  St  Basil  the  Great  mentions  fixed  lessons  on  certain 
occasions  taken  irora  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  St  Matthew  and  Acts 
(Horn.  xtii.  Dt  bcpt.).  From  Chrysostom  (Horn.  Idii.  in  Adf 
he.),  and  Augustine  (Tract,  vi.  in  Jtmtm.  Ac)  we  learn  that 
Gaaeell  Mad  ia  Lent,  Job  and  Joaah  b  Busion  Week,  (he 
Am  «f  Ik*  ApaHha  ia  Baateitid^  leaMot  an  the  Passioa  all 
Head  Mdijr  tad  M  tlia  ItcnmcdM  aa  EMter  Day.  ladia 
AfuMM  CiitMmm  g.  J7)  the  foBowli^  Service  is  daotted 
aad  Miliiiail.  Tliat  eomt  two  tenons  from  the  OM  Testament 

by  a  reader,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Te?.i.imrTil  bring  ^^\^dc  ii5c  of 
eiieept  the  books  of  the  Afxicryph.-i.  The  f'.-'.lms  of  D.ivtd  .i« 
then  to  be  sung.  Next  the  Act«;  of  the  A[Ki?l!e«;  nr.d  the  F.pi'^lles 
of  Paul  are  to  be  rc.id,  and  finally  the  four  (I'lsiwls  by  a  dr.iron 
or  a  priest.  Whether  the  selections  were  ad  libitum  or  .ircording 
to  a  iiiied  table  of  lessons  we  are  not  informed.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  lectionary  is  extant  older  than  the  8th  century, 
though  then  is  evidence  that  Claudianus  Mamercus  made  one 
for  the  church  at  Vienne  in  450,  and  that  Musaeus  made  one  for 
the  chiurh  at  Moneilles  a.  4j8L  Ike  XAsr  ecmSHt  fdnaerij 
attilbated  to  S(  Jcrame  nost  kathiee,  or  Madbr  Ikwc^ceatoriei 
faMr  thaa  tlM  aiial,  aad  (he  Laaaoil  tcdieoaqr.  or  lecffeMorArai 
wMch  Mabdtoa  atufbafed  (o  the  7th,  cannot  be 


eariier  than  the  Jkh  century;  yet  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Co  pi 
have  marjfinol  marks,  and  sometimes  actual  interpositions, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  indicating  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  lilurRi^al  lessons.  The  third  council  of  Carthsire 
in  ;()7  forbade  anythiniij  but  Holy  .Scripture  to  be  re.id  in  rburrh; 
this  rule  has  bci  n  adhered  to  so  far  as  the  liturgicai  epistle  and 
gospel,  and  occnsional  ad<liiional  lessons  in  the  Roman  missal 
are  concerned,  but  in  the  divine  office,  on  feasts  when  nine 
lessons  are  read  at  matins,  only  the  first  three  lessons  are  tabol 
fraiB  Ha(y  Scripture,  the  next  three  being  (akcn  from  the  •ennoat 
of  aecMtoMical  writers,  and  the  Ust  tnee  tnm  etpeiftieBe  of 
1;  kitt  aoMtiM  ^  ttvoa  «  iMMf  af  tka 
paNlcHkuf  lAii^  waK  idbilflafad  fiv  aiijf  op 
all  of  these  breviary  lessons.  (F.  E.  W.) 

LED  I  ISTKHHrUM  (from  Lat.  Uctujn  sttrnere,  "to  spread  a 
couch  ";  arpufivai  in  Dion.  Halic.  xii.  g),  in  ancient  Kume, 
a  propitiatory  ceremony,  consistinc  of  a  meal  offered  to  Rods 
.11, 1  pxldesscs,  r(j'<  <r'iil  by  their  busts  or  statues,  or  hy 
portable  figures  of  wood,  with  b^ds  of  bronze,  wax  or  m.irhle, 
and  covered  with  drapery.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
symbols  of  the  gods  consisted  of  bundles  of  sacred  hcrht,  tied 
together  ia  the  fenn  of  a  head,  covered  by  a  vmxcn  m.vsk  so  at 
to  weeahie  a  khid  of  bast  (cf.  tha  atiaw  fMVpeu  called  Argei). 
Itaa  tfaMi  wcw  Ud  opoa  a  ooadi  (Mw),  the  left  arm 

eidled  pMmry  la  tke  at(f(«da  af  tecUais^  Ia  fMae  of  (ha 

couch,  which  was  placed  in  the  open  street,  a  meaf  w.is  set  out 
on  a  table.    It  is  definitely  suted  by  Llvv  (v.  tj)  that  the 
te  tk*  Int  tlM  ^  ia  »ma  la  «ki  3Mr 
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and  iotcfpreun  (fmmmtd  mrta  Jtrimdk),  «•  tic 

eocuioa  of  a  pcsUleiic«>  Urn*  OMidic*  ««•  prqMred  for 
three  pairs  of  gods— ApoOo  aad  Latona,  Herctiics  and  Diana. 
Mercury  and  Neptune.  The  feast,  which  on  that  occasion  b^^  ct\ 
for  eight  (or  seven)  days,  w»s  also  celebrated  by  private  in- 
dividuals; the  dlLrcns  kept  ojxn  house,  quarrds  were  forgotten, 
debtors  and  prisoners  were  rclcaicd,  and  everything  done  to 
banish  sorrow.  Similar  honours  nurc  paid  to  other  divinities 
in  subsequcat  tixncs— Fortuna,  Satunuia,  Juno  Regina  of  the 
Avendne,  the  tluce  Capitolioc  deities  (Jivta;  Juna,  Miaerva). 
•ad  in  aiy,  at\M  tbe  defeat  of  lake  TraaiiiMnia,  a  lectiitcniiiun 
w  fcaidfag  three  days  to  aix  pain  of  goda^  oorrofioodiaf  to  tbe 
great  gods  of  Ol^faipaa->Jiipitcr,JiiMbNcptuM^MiMf^ 
Um,  Venus,  Apollo^  Diana,  Vukao,  Vaata,  Memiy,  Ccn»i 
la  ao%  akmed  by  unfavouraUe  prodigies,  the  Romans  wttt 
ordered  to  fetch  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods  from  Pessinos  in 
Phrygia;  in  the  following  year  the  im.^x  "  is  lirouRht  to  R  jmc, 
and  a  lectistcm^um  held.  In  Urn  imus,  tbe  lccli»ttrjiiuni 
became  of  lon^tant  (even  d.iily)  ot  i  urrencc,  and  was  celebrated 
in  the  diflcrenl  temples.  Such  cclcbraiion.s  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  ordered,  like  the  earlier  Icctistcrnia,  by 
the  Sibyllina  books  in  special  emctseacica.  Although  un- 
doubtedly «if  ftod  VMS  nada  to  tbt  gads  in  very  early 
di  occasions  as  the  ceremoay  of  ccnfarrtatio, 
^                 ftmt  (oftao  confoonded  with  tJte  lectiatemium)^ 

b  iMoar  aC  tlia  any  be  aaaattaMd:  tba  Mbilly  «l  tlHi  Gftdi 
dvfilHa,  ia  vdiich,  however,  the  gods  playtd  the  part  of  Insts; 
the  gods  aandated  with  it  were  dther  previously  unknown  to 
Roman  religion,  though  often  concealed  under  Rom.in  n.imcs. 
or  were  provided  with  a  new  cult  (thus  Hcrcult-s  was  not  wor- 
shipped as  at  the  Ara  Maxima,  where,  according  to  Servius  on 
Acn'id,  viii.  176  and  Cornelius  Balbus,  j/>.  Macrobius,  Sat.  iii.  6, 
a  III  tts',1  rriiuni  was  forbidden);  the  Sib>lline  books,  which 
decided  whether  a  leciistcmiuro  was  to  be  held  or  not,  were  of 
Greek  origin;  the  CUStom  of  redining  at  BMala  was  Creek. 
Some,  however,  assign  an  Etruscan  origin  to  the  ceremony,  the 
Sibylline  books  themselves  being  looked  upon  as  ok!  Italian 
"  black  boQka>"  A  niohible  tiplaaatiin  ai  iha  coafaiiBn 
between  the  bctlMenik  aad  gaaoiDe  oM  Itaihui  Bwiawlii  is 
that,  as  the  Icctistcrnia  bccaaM  an  almost  everyday  occantncc 
in  Rome,  people  forgot  their  Coieign  origin  and  the  drcumstanccs 
in  which  they  were  first  introduced,  and  then  the  word  pul-^incr 
with  its  associations  was  transferred  to  times  in  wliu  h  11  had  nn 
cxi5tcncc.  In  imfxri.^!  times,  according  to  Tacitus  (.liii!.:/(,  xv. 
44),  ch.iirs  were  sul'stituled  for  couches  in  the  Ci^r  of  vst-,, 
and  !hc  IcciiacTrniiiii  in  their  c.isc  became  a  seUi->ti  rmum 
reading,  however,  is  not  certain),  lliis  was  in  actunLmcc  with 
Roman  custom,  sincfl  ia  the  earliest  times  all  the  members  of  a 
family  sat  at  meals,  and  in  later  times  at  least  the  women  and 
chBdren.  This  is  a  point  of  distinction  between  the  original 
piactioe  at  tlie  iKtistaniiiua  aad  tbe  apuhni  Jovis,  tbe  goddesses 
it  the  latter  haini  pmvidad  «dth  dUfaat  whereas  in  tbe  lecti- 
■ramlwa  thqreeeltaaL  In  CTiriHiaa  tlmeatlie  word  was  used  tor 
•  Wm.  is  HiaKMy  «l  llw  dead  GSidoaiBB  ApoUinaris,  E^ulae, 
iv.  is). 

See  artkk  by  A.  BoocM-Leelemq  to  Darmbctf  and  Saglio, 
Vktionnairc  dts  antimith;  Marfiuanlt,  R,ynti',-h/-  SUiaistenvallung, 
m.  45,  187  (1885);  G.  Wiwtjw.i,  A'.iii;'"'  '"I'  y^tilt*'  Romrr, 
V-  355  seo-;  monograph  by  Wackcmunii  (ilanau,  1888);  C  Pascal, 
Studii  di  aniicktUi  c  milologia  (lM<^). 

LECTOR,  or  Kcadeb,  a  minor  ofTice-bearer  in  the  Christian 
Church.  From  an  early  period  men  have  been  set  apart,  under 
the  titk  of  anagncstiu,  kttora,  or  reader^  for  tlw  purpose  of 
nading  Holy  Scripture  in  church.  We  do  aot  lUMW  what  the 
cwtom  of  the  Church  was  ia  the  hot  two  oenuviea.  tin  earliest 
Blference  to  readers,  as  aa  order,  ooconlag  in  the  writingi  cf 
TettolUan  {fit  fnmriti.  AmmL  ovu  4a);  iImm  «n  IietiNM 
glMtaM  to  elm  the  wiftiagB  e(  St  Cypitaa  and  afterwaidk 
Qmiiatp  bishop  of  Rome  in  a.Ol  251-252,  in  a  well-known  letter 
I  rcadcn  among  tlw  various  church  ordees  then  existing 
Jm  the  AtttUk  Ckmdi  Otim  (caim  ig). 


oi  the  ^0»nAm  tad  datlct  «f  •  tmimf,  tot  m 
■deMtMranthidafafdIaKtiDtt.  lathei^tffite 

Didascalia  there  is  reoognition  of  three  minor  orders  of  aim! 
subdcacons,  readers  and  singers,  in  addition  to  two  orden  w 
worn,  n,  d<  .iconcsscs  and  widows.  A  century  later,  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Conslitutwm,  we  find  not  only  a  recoRniiion  of  readers,  but 
also  a  form  ol  admission  provided  for  them,  consisting  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  (Lb.  viii.  cap.  2j).  In  Africa  the 
impcniiion  o(  bands  was  not  in  use,  but  a  Bible  nas  lianded  to 
the  newly  appointed  r^dcr  with  words  of  commission  to  read  it, 
fdhtwod  by  a  prayer  and  a  benediction  (Fourth  Council  of 
Canhagii  cu.  Si.  This  is  the  ritual  «f  the  Roman  Cbwch  e< 
to-day.  WMl  l^ard  to  age,  the  aovds  of  Justintaa  (Ma.  t«||| 
ioibada  aiqr  MM  !•  be  adnitied  to  thh  «fiBi  el  nader  aader  the 
agBaf^dghteaa.  (F.E.W.) 

UCnmBft  a  tnma  of  sonth-wcstem  Fraace^  capital  of  an 
arroadiiaMient  in  the  department  of  Gets,  ti  m.  N.  of  Auch  on 
ihc  Southern  railway  between  that  city  nnd  Agea.  P*^.  (1906), 
town,  2426;  commune,  4J10.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gets,  ovcrlookinR  the  river  from  the  summit  of  a  steep  ptalcau. 
The  church  of  St  Gervais  and  St  Protais  was  once  a  cathedral. 
The  massive  lower  which  flanks  it  on  the  north  belongs  to  the 
I  sib  centuiy:  the  rest  of  the  church  dates  from  the  tjih.  islii, 
i6ih  and  i7lh  ccaiwjaa.  Tbe  l>6tel  de  ville,  the  aons-prifectnea 
and  the  museum  occupy  the  palace  of  the  ftmmt  bisliopa, 
which  was  once  llie  property  of  Marshal  Jean  Lummt  •  native 
«( the  lewa.  A  aaocaa  in  the  wall  of  aa  old  1 
PeMalne  de  Hoodtte,  a  spring  sbdteccd  by  a  < 
of  the  13th  cealory.  At  the  bottom  ol  the  liiU  a  drardi  of  the 
t6ib  century  marks  tbe  site  of  the  monasleiy  of  St  G^ny. 
I^'ctoure  h.is  .1  tribunal  of  fir^i  LrLsiance  and  a  communal  college. 
Its  industries  include  duliUing,  the  manufacture  of  wooden  1 
and  bisckius,  and  1 
wine  and  brandy. 

Lectodre,  caniul  of  the  Ibetian  tribe  of  the  Lationles  and  for  a 
•ihort  time  of  Novempopulania.  became  the  seat  o(  a  bishopric  in 
the  4th  century.  In  the  1  ith  century  tbe  counts  of  Laangne  made 
it  their  capttai,  and  on  the  union  ol  Ltomagne  wkh  AfOMnae,  ia 
I.P5,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  counts  of  Armagnac.  In  1473 
C.icdinjI  Je.in  de  JoulTroy  besieged  the  town  OQ  ttehalf  of  Louis  XI. 

and  after  its  fall  put  the  whole  population  to  the  sword.  In  I56a 
it  aeain  suffered  leiuily  at  the  BBWiaaf  the  CiwwBciaada''BtMe 

dc  Montluc. 

LBOA,  in  Creek  mythology,  daughter  of  Thcstius,  king  of 
Actolia,  and  Eurythcmis  (her  parentage  is  variously  given). 
She  was  the  wife  of  Tyndarcus  .md  rrtoiher  o(  Castor  and  Pollux, 
("lyia.'mncslra  and  Helen  (sec  Castor  and  Pollux).  In  another 
atcdunt  .Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  HlIlH  {i;.r.)  whom  Leda 
adopted  .IS  her  daughter,  litis  led  to  the  idcntihcation  of  Leda 
.ind  Nt.nu-^is.  In  the  usual  later  form  of  the  story,  Leda  herself, 
having  been  viaitod  fagr  Zeaa  ia  the  form  of  a  ewaa,  praduoad 
two  eggs,  fwaie«aat^>Mch  nmt  ItiiiH, fc— ithe^ther Chwr 

and  Pollux. 

Sep  A|x>lludorus  iii.  10;  Hyeinus,  Fab.  77;  Homer,  Iliad, 
iii.  426,  Orf.  xi.*298:  f^urlpidcs,  Ileiena,  17:  I*ocrates,  Helena,  59; 
CK'id,  lUroiJfi,  xvii.  55;  Ht>r.'»ce,  Ari  purtiia,  147;  Siaainus  in 
Athenaeus  viii.        c.;  (or  the  representations  of  Leda  and  tbe 

•waa  to  Mt,  1.  A.  OneihBElb  KmttmjiktUiie,  i..  and  AUa^tft  thk 
same;  elso  arflde  in  wschsrs  /saihia  d»r  Myihthtm. 

LE  DAIM  (ot  Lb  Dain),  OUVIBR'(d.  1484).  favourite  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  al  Thidl 
near  Courtr.ii  m  l  Undcri.  Seeking  his  fortutve  at  Paris,  he 
became  court  b.irUer  and  %'alet  to  Louis  XI.,  and  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  king  that  in  1474  he  w  as  ennobled  under  the  title 
Le  Daim  and  in  1477  made  oomte  de  .Mculant.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  sent  to  Burgundy  to  influence  the  young  lieircss  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  but  he  was  ridiculed  aad  compelled  to  leave  Ghent. 
He  thereupon  seized  aad  held  Toamai  for  tbe  French.  Le  Daim 
had  conaidcrabie  talciit  ietintrtp»,aad,ainn>eding  toUai 
cottM  alwayt  be  depended  iipoa  to  eMOttc  th^  hasir  r 
llwlingv.  Hit  ■iMMeil,»  Imp  Iwrtr  ty 

and  Tbtanca.  aad  nas  tMuaad  gendemoi^hMnnlng,  captain  «f 
Lochcs,  nnd  governor  of  Saint-Qucntin.  Be.  lUMiaed  to 
favour  until  tlw  death  of  L«uis  XJ.,  when  tlie  raMlioas  hicda 
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the  faandi  of  (he  Mpri  blilier.  He  wis  anoted  on  <hMgge$, 

dw  utun  of  whidi  n  unccrUin,  tiied  before  the  pufemeot  of 
Dtuis  inr!  on  the  list  of  M.iy  14S4  bMgedat  MoDtfaucon  without 
Uie  kr.owUtlgc  of  Charles  MIL,  who  might  have  bcednl  his 
f.i'hcr's  request  and  spared  the  favouriU^  Lv  OiiHrtl  ^HpHty 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
See  the  inemairs  cA  the  time,  cipocially  thoie  of  Ph.  de  Cofnmines 

gL  fcUndrol,  1901-1003,  trans,  in  Bolui  Library);  Rubt. 

gido,  C»mftndtmm  d*  wifin*  tt  geilu  Francorum  (P*ri«i  i_$86V— 
WM  G«Kutn  who  nude  the  rt'M'bratrd  epigriifn  concerning  \je 
"  Eras  Judex,  lector,  et  cxilium  ";  Or  Rciflcnberg,  (Hmer  I* 


(Brunei*.  1879);  LKLanonr,  Batbter  de  LottisXI.  (Paris. 
1832);  C.  Picot,  "  Proci^  d  *  ilivicr  Ic  Dain,"  in  the  CombUt  mUw 
de  i'AouUmU  des  sctcuis  rKcrcUs  tl  p  iif.ques.  viii.  (1S77),  485-537. 
The  memoirs  of  the  time  are  uniformly  hLv.tile  to  Le  Daim. 

LEDBURY,  a  m.^rltet  town  in  the  Ro?,s  pariiamentar>'  division 
of  Herefordshire,  England,  14}  m.  E.  of  Hereford  by  the  Great 
Western  railway,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south-western  slope 
of  the  Maivcra  Hills.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  32S9- 
Cider  ud  asricultunl  pivduce  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade, 
•nd  thoe  are  Bmestone  qonka  ia  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
town  contains  mai^  pictutesqiie  fntmplw  of  timbered  houses, 
^Inadcfiitk  of  Ite  dtaofct,  tbe  pnadpel  bciqg  (he  MidLct 
Boae  (163^  rftvilfd  m  mmtn  piUm  tt  Mk.  tat 
dmrcb  ol  S(  Mkh^  ctUbiu  aB  (he  Gothic  Wcifta,  tbe  tarn, 
noteworthy  features  befng  the  Normait  dianect  ud  tMrt  dOor, 
and  the  remarkable  scries  of  ornate  Dtoonted  «taAnie  on  the 
north  side.  Among  several  charities  Is'  the  hospital  of  Si 
Catherine,  founded  by  Foliot,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  IJ31.  Hope 
End,  2  m.  N.E.  of  Ledbtiry,  was  the  residence  of  Elisabeth 
Barrett  Browning  during  her  anzfy  He.  A  dodt-lower  fa  tbe 
town  commemorates  her. 

Wall  Hills  C^mp,  «iippo*rd  to  he  of  fJritish  nrisin,  ij  the  earliest 
rvidenee  of  a  Mttlemcnt  near  Ledbury  (Licdcburgc,  l.idebury). 
Tbe  manor  was  given  to  the  tee  of  Hctcford  in  the  nth  century; 
but  ia  1561-1562  became  crown  property.  As  early  a*  1170-1171 
an  cniacopal  castle  existed  in  Ledbury.  Tbe  town  was  not  incor- 
poraiid.  oat  was  early  called  a  borough;  and  in  129$  and  1304- 
IJD5  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  A  fair  on  the  day  of 
ne  dccolUtion  of  John  tbe  Baptist  «as  granird  lit  the  bishop  in 


laM.  Of  (airs  which  survived  in  1 792  those  of  the  days  0)  St 
Philip  and  St  J  amcs  and  St  Barnabas  were  granted  in  15^*4-1585; 
those  held  00  the  Monday  before  Easter  and  bi  Thomas's  day  were 


_^  St,  but  not  those  of  the  Uth  of  May,  the  i»ml  of 

Jnnav  the  md  of  October  and  the  am  of  December.  Existing  fairs 
are  on  the  second  Tucsdav  in  esxry  monlh  and  in  October.  A  weekly 
market.  Er^mcil  to  the  fci^linp  bv  Stephen,  John  and  Henry  III,, 
was  obsolete  in  1584-1585.  when  the  present  marVct  of  Tuevtay  was 
atlthoriied.  The  wool  ir.i'lr  ronsidemblc  m  'h'-  14th  century; 
later  Ledbury  was  inhabited  by  gkfvera  and  tlothu  rv  The  town 
«as  dtnly  aivolved  in  the  OMMioHrol  the  Civil  Wars,  being 
lStf«WlM^l/^Mwrt'^i§r  Rupert  and  by  the 

unWBI  (hMtt  the  BaijBth  dUlftt  tsnn  Hggat  lt(gen, 
to  tie  or  lay;  in  sense  adapted  from  the  Dntch  anhstanttve 
Uggrr),  properly  a  book  remaining  regularly  In  one  place,  and  so 
used  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  servirc  boots  kept  in 
a  church.  The  jVew  EntlisM  Dictionary  quotes  from  Charles 
Wriotheslry's  Chronicle,  1538  (ed.  Camden  Soc.,  187s,  by  W.  U 
Hamilton),  "  the  curates  should  provide  a  booLc  of  the  bible 
in  Engli&he,  of  the  largest  volume,  to  be  a  lidger  in  the  same 
church  (or  the  parishioners  to  read  on."  It  is  an  application  of 
(his  original  meaning  that  is  found  In  the  commercial  usage 
«l  Ibetctmfdr  the  priitdpal  book  of  account  hi  a  business  house 
i/m  ^bot-Kmwai.  muI  fiom  tbeue  aptAcations  to  various 
farm*  of  books,  the  wwd  Is  used  «f  tUt  terimntal  thnheh  in  a 
eeeifold  {(f.v.)  lying  paralld  to  IhehcioC  a  hqikfinff,  which  support 
tilt  "  |idi  logs";  of  a  flat  slonc  to  cover  a  grave;  and  of  a 
si.uionary  form  of  tackle  and  bait  in  angling.  In  the  form 
"  lieger  "  the  term  was  formerly  frequently  applied  to  a  "  resi- 
dent," as  distinguished  from  an  "cxtraordln.Tr>'"  amh.isi.id.ir. 

LBOOCHOWSKI.  MIECISUUS  JOHANN,  Cot  sr   r  . :  >  c  .  V 
Fttlisll  centiflalcWas  bosn  on  the  s^th  of  October  J&12  in  Gorl.i 
I.MukOi  end  received  his  early  education  at  the 
^  1  tmnUmn  ^  Warsaw.  Af^rr  iinisbing  his  studies 

m  tit  Jmk  AawrienUa  dei  Nohfli  EccksiasUd  in  Rome,  which 
stpeoflly  influcnoed  his  telifiona  dcvoiopoMat  and  his  attitude 
l««M4l«lNHG|iJtSatf>kJi*«»«'>iMdi«i&tt-  tafnOsfiio, 


1858  he  represented  the  |0MR  9m  la  CiilMiibis,  hut  on  the 

outbreak  of  the  Columbian  levdutSon  had  to  return  to  Rome. 
In  1.S61  Pope  I'ius  IX.  made  him  his  nunrio  at  Brussels,  and  in 
ifi^>5  he  wa5  made  aruhbiihop  ol  Gnr^t  n-l'oscn.  lliS  prcconiza- 
lion  followed  on  the  8lh  of  January  li-t-d.  This  dale  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  second  period  in  Ledochowski's  Lie;  for  during 
the  I'ruv^ian  and  German  KuUwkampJ  be  was  one  of  the  most 
declared  encatica  o(  the  state.  U  waa  on^y  duni^  the  earliest 
years  of  his  apposatmail  as  archhUiey  that  hs  entertained  a 
difierent  view,  invoking)  for  instance,  an  intemalia*  of  fnasia 
m  favour  of  the  JUunan  Church,  whea  it  ww  4BpaMed  Iv  tha 

haawMrf^iMoafc^  w!hH '*^thf ^ffSSrt*  "Se  twdSuiitft'*' 

at  Vcisailks.  In  1871  tbe  archbishop  protested  against  the 
demand  of  the  goverrunent  that  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
only  in  the  German  langua;;e,  and  in  1S7  j  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  clergy  ol  his  diocese.  The  govern- 
ment thereupon  demanded  a  statement  from  the  teachers  o{ 
religion  as  to  wheihei  titcy  inlendcd  to  obey  it  or  the  archbishop, 
and  on  their  declarittg  foe  the  archbishop,  dtsmiserd  then.  The 
count  himsdf  was  caUed  upon  at  the  end  of  1875  to  aside  his 
office.  On  his  icItHUtg  to  do  so,  he  was  arrested  hetwecn  3  and 
4  a^ciiack  ia  Ite  BMni^(  «B  Um  gl4  «( Wxuaiy  a<94  hgr  SlaMv 
the  atte-af  film  aad  i  JMiigaywaJiuiy  prisoaiiOwiina 
Tlw  pope  made  hin  a  cardinal  ea  (he  i  jtb  ol  Mmclt,  bat  it  wM 
not  till  the  3rd  of  February  1876  that  lie  waa  released  from  prison. 
Having  been  expelled  from  tbe  eastern  provinces  of  Pnisfia, 
he  betook  hinibelf  to  Cracow,  where  his  presence  was  made 
the  pretext  for  anii-rrus.<.ian  demonstrations.  \j%x.n  this  he 
was  also  expelled  from  Austria,  and  went  to  Rome,  whence, 
in  spite  of  his  removal  from  office,  which  was  decreed  on  the  1 5th 
of  April  1674.  he  continued  to  direct  tbe  afiairs  of  his  diocese, 
for  which  be  was  on  several  occasions  from  1877  to  1879  con- 
demned tn  abstnlia  by  the  Pnissian  fowtmnieat  let "  usnrpation 
of  episcopal  rights."  It  was  not  till  1885  that  Lrfadboaiki  re- 
sofaed  to  Miifft  Ms  iiTliyihnialr,  ia  ahfcfc  he  mm  aMCiiiiaJ  >y 
Diadar  at  the  end  of  tfie  ysac:  Lededwaitffh  ictera  la  i8i^ 
was  forbidden  hy  tlie  Fmaiaa  govemment  (although  the 
KtdltiHtampf  had  noer  ahated),  on  acconot  of  hb  having  stirred 
up  ani-%v  ;hc  Polish  nationalist  agilalion.    He  pa.-^sed  the  closing 


In  1891  he  became  prefect  of  the 
todWIaltMataatfet 


years  ci  hu  life  in  Rome. 
ConRrep.ni'in  of  the 
jjnd  of  July  190}. 

See  OgrabiiJtewski,  Deulschlands  F.(>ishof>at  in  I.rhrnihiMtm 
(1876  and  follovking  years),'  Holtimann-Zoppfcl,  Lexikon  j€r 
ThtoUgit  and  /LircAraWHOi  (2nd  cd.,  1888);  VapercaU,  IMcfimiMir* 
urnimtH  its  ttmtemporaim*  (Uh  «d.,  1803):  Brtck.  tkstUeUt  itr 
kaiMi*chen  Kinit  t»  AM«KMewl        wewm^dwi  Jakrhundrrl 

vol.  4  (19Q1  and  190^;  Laacheft*  lap^srlM  Jakrbuch.  vol. 
7  (I9PS).  0-  ) 

ijMnr4Nttiir.  taauxm  uramn  (1807-1874). 

French  politician,  was  the  grandson  of  Nicolas  PhiUppc  Lcdru, 
the  celebrated  quack  doctor  known  as  "  Comus  "  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  born  in  a  hou>c  ihal  was  on^e  -Siarron's,  at 
Fontcnay-aux-Ros«--s  (Seine),  on  itic  jiid  of  l  eUruary  1S07.  He 
had  just  begun  to  prji  lise  at  the  l'.\ri  .i,in  bar  Infote  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  was  retained  for  the  Republnau  defence  in 
most  of  the  great  political  trials  of  the  next  ten  years.  In  1K38 
he  bought  for  330,000  francs  Desir6  Dalloz's  place  in  ibc  Court 
of  Cassation.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Lc  Mans  in  1841  «ith 
hardly  a  diwcBlicnt  voioei  but  for  the  woleoce  ofhi*  dectanl 
speeches  be  was  tried  al  Anani  aorf  MateacaJ  ta  law  aieatlis' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine,  aguast  which  he  appealed  successfully 
on  a  technical  pMnt.  He  nude  a  rich  and  ramaatic  marriage  io 
1843,  ar  I  in  1-46  <!:  !K  St  dolhiscfaaise  at  the  Court  of  Cassation 
Io  give  hiK  lime  cnun  \  \  to  politics.  Hc  was  now  the  recognized 
liMikr  of  ihc  wiirkin^-  iiitti  nf  I'laricc.  He  had  more  aulhorily 
in  the  country  th..n  in  the  Chamlier,  where  the  violence  of  his 
oratory  diminished  its  effect.  Hc  asserted  that  the  fortifications 
of  Paris  were  directed  against  liberty,  not  against  foreign  invasion* 
and  he  stigmatized  the  law  of  regency  (1842)  as  aa  andadaw 
usurpaiioQ.  Mcithct  fiom  aSdal  Ubwalism  nor  from  the  pM» 
did  1^  lecclvt  fuWMi  tvMt  tlw  lUpublicaa  NaUawit  wm 
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opposed  to  bin  Iwuuw  of  bit'  chsBiplonshIp'  of  IkBoor.  He 
therefore  founded  La  Rtfonnt  in  whidi  to  advance  his  prop«- 
gands.  Ht  tv  rr  n  I  i  tlru  R -'Ji:.  :ir.ii  Odilon  BaTTOt  With  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  "  dy  nastic  I,cH  "  lii-  re  were  acute  diDcrcnccs, 
hardly  dissimulated  even  during  the  temporary  alliance  which 
produced  the  campaign  of  the  banquets.  It  was  the  speeches 
of  Lulrvi  Rijllin  niiil  Li>jis  Blanc  at  working-men's  banciuils  ii> 
Lille,  Dijon  and  Chilons  that  rcaOy  heralded  the  re\-olution. 
Lcdru-Rfita  pwvcnted  the  appoinUncfit  of  the  dochcai  of 
Oricans  as  regi^l  fai  1848.  He  and  Lamartine  held  the  tribune 
h  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  until  the  Parisiaa  populace  stopped 
iMfcra*  itlirMilii  by  iDvadtac  tiw  Chaabtb  He  nwi  Iniaiiter 
tho  iMcdbr  b  tke  pMvWoaol  fovenuacM,  nd  «m  aln  a 
■Minber  of  tht  eaecuiivo  coaunbtoe*  appointad  bjr  tbe  Con- 
•tftunit  AMembty,  from  wMcb  Loub  Bbinc  and  the  fattremiita 
were  excluded.  At  the  criiis  of  the  islh  f  f  Mny  he  definitely 
sided  with  Lamartine  and  the  party  of  crder  against  the  pro- 
Ict.iri.it.  Henceforward  his  position  was  a  difficult  one.  He 
never  rrF;3!nr<!  his  influence  with  the  working  classes,  who 
considerril  they  had  liftn  betrayed;  but  to  his  short  ministry 
t>elungs  the  credit  of  the  establishment  of  a  working  system  of 
nniversal  suffrage.  At  the  presidential  election  in  December 
be  was  put  forward  as  the  Socialist  candidate,  but  secured  only 
370,000  votes.  His  oppositkm  to  tbe  policy  of  President  Louis 
Mipolewi,  Mpadallr  ^  Boomb  poliqr,  iod  «e  Mi  oMwtag  the 
;  •!  Ito  IRddM  Md  ib  aAiiMHk  ' tlM  BMtion 
I  (hf  0«»  IS*  «l4^  b*  iHiad  whtt  be 


tion.  He  himself  escaped  to  l.ondoa  where  he  joined  the  execu- 
tive of  the  revolutionary  ccmtmittee  of  Europe,  with  Kossuth  and 
Mazzini  among  his  collrafoies.  He  was  accused  of  complicity 
in  an  obscure  attempt  (1H57)  .iRiinst  tbe  Ufe  of  Napoleon  HI., 
and  condemned  in  his  absence  to  <!eportalion.  £mile  Ollivicr 
removed  tlie  exceptions  from  the  general  amnesty  in  1870,  and 
Lcdm-Rollin  returned  to  France  after  twenty  years  of  exik. 
Thoufsh  elected  in  1&71  ia  tluer  departments  he  refused  to  sit  in 
ibe  National  AinMb^  and  tooliL  no  serious  part  in  pcLtics 
•Mil  iS74«faanb*iiMaoUnMdtotbe  AManblyumaiberior 
VandMK  IbdU«»lb»}Mt«CD«aBberof  tintytn. 

Under  Lodi  PUi^V*  bo  aMdt  hfge  contributions  to  French 
jurispnidMoei,  odUftg  dh«  Jmmml  dm  patois,  1791-1837  (37  voU. 
Ito7)t  Md  ltjff^47  ( < 7  vol*.),  with  ^vrnmeiMrfUpirlmttltaM 
4tu  iurispriMnu  jranc^at  (8  vols.,  lO^s-iSaU,  (Jw utroduction  to 
whirh  was  written  by  hiiniclf.  His  htef  wntHp  «CR  pOKtkal  in 
Charuitr  Sec  Ledru-Rollin.  ifs  Jnceurt  H  mt  tOtm  ptUHflHI 
(a  vols.,  Paris,  lij^h  ed>ud  by  hi*  widow. 

UDTAIDk  JMdr        •iM^t  AwHCill  tR«riler,  wta  born 

il  Groton,  Connecticut,  XJSA.  After  minly  trying  law  and 
tbeology,  Ledyard  adopted*  a  KamcBll  life,  and,  coming  to 
London,  was  engaged  as  corporal  of  marines  by  Captain  Cook 
for  his  third  voyngc  (i;j6).  On  his  return  (1778)  Ledyard  had 
to  Rive  up  to  the  Adrnirally  his  copious  journals,  but  afterwards 
published,  from  memory,  a  meagre  narrative  of  his  experiences — 
herein  giving  the  only  account  of  ("ix)k'^  diaih  by  .nn  ryc-witncss 
(Hartford,  U.S.A.,  1783).  He  continued  in  the  British  ser\icc 
tin  17S2,  when  he  escaped,  ofT  Long  Island.  In  1784  he  revisited 
Europe,  to  otsantR  aa  «qpediiion  to  the  American  North-West. 
HaidllC  failed  In  kb  attempts,  be  decided  to  reach  his  goal  by 
mmflin  tciwi  EoiBpa  and  A4a.  Baffled  la  bb  hopes  of 
(be.  BaJOe  on  tbe  he  (Siwibalhv  t6  Abo)»  be  iralkcd 
right  round  'bora  Stockholm  to  St  Petersburg,  ivbere  he  arrived 
barefoot  and  penniless  (M.irrh  1787).  Here  he  made  friends  with 
r.!l!.i:^  a:ld  olhrr?,  and  .K  roiTip.iTi.'rd  T)t  Brown,  .i  Scotch  physician 
in  the  Russian  wrvitc.  to  .'i^dxria.  I.cdyard  lift  Dr  Hroun  .it 
Barnaul,  went  on  to  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  vifiicd  I..iV:c  H.nik.-il, 
and  descended  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk  (iSih  of  September  17S7). 
VTnh  Captain  Joseph  Billings,  whom  he  had  know  n  on  Cook's 
**  Resolution,"  he  rcttimcd  to  Irkutsk,  where  he  was  arrested, 
deported  to  the  Polish  frontkr,  aad  banished  from  Russia  for 
ever.  Reaching  Londoo,  be  Was  engaged  by  Sir  Joiepb  Banks 
and  the  African  Associafioa  to  explore  overUnd  motes  ' 
Alenodria  to  tbe  Niger,  but  in  Cairo  he  sammibed  to  •  4 
*  ArtlOi  OmiM^Pagts.  Marie.  Lamartine.  and  LednhHoUilt 


«f  vfliM  C»ftb  of  January  1789).  Thotigli  .i  bom  cxploicr, 
Rttk  itmlted  from  his  immense  but  ill-directed  activities. 

urn,  All  ^U^t7&lX  feiMlb  leUtMOs  visiooaiy.  was  bora  in 
MaadwMer,  wbcie  she  was  firU  a  factory  hand  and  afterwards  a 

cook.  SbcisTcmembcred  liy  hcrconaejtion  with  the  sect  known  as 
Shakers  (q.v  ).    She  died  at  Water vlicl,  near  Albany.  New  York. 

LEE,  ARTHUR  (1740-179}),  American  diplonulii!,  bruih.r 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  was  born  at  Stratford,  WciiniorcUiid 
county,  Virginia,  on  iho  ;ot!i  of  December  174a  He  via* 
educated  at  Fton,  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  practised  as 
a  physician  in  Williamsburg;,  Virginia,  read  law  at  tbe  Temple, 
LondoOfia  1766- i  770,  and  pcactjicdJawialAndoo  in  ijj^ij^ 
He  waaaamimalcof  Jofaa  WOkeitirlMiaibeaidcdinaQeoIlna 


Loadoa  cieipaiina  la  S990-Il»  Im  eemd  as  iamfea  aitM 
for  MamaAaaetts,  second  to  BeBjanla  Fkiallta,  vhen  be 


succeeded  in  1775.  At  that  time  he  liad  shown  great  ability  as, 
a  pamphleteer,  having  published  in  London  The  Monitor  (i;6£),' 
seven  essays  previously  printed  in  \'irEir.ja;  The  Political 
Dtttcdon:  or  the  Treaekery  and  Tyranny  oj  Administration,  both 
at  IJcvu-  o.nd  Abroiid  (1770),  signed  "  Junius  Amcricanus  ";  and 
An  Appeal  to  the  Justice  aiui  InlensXt  pj  the  PeofU  oj  Great 
Britain  in  the  Present  Diipules  wiik  America  (1774),  signed 
"  An  Old  Alcmbcr  of  Parliament."  In  December  1775  tbe 
Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  eC  GoagnsB  cbote  him  its 
European  agent  principally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  Frvice,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries  regarding 
the  war  between  the  ooleaicB  aad  deal  Bntaia.  Ia  October 
1776  be  was  appofailcd,  apm  Uie  ftlaial  of  Jeffcnoa,  oa  tbe 
nmniiilMfciii  with  Franklia  and  SOm  Dcane  to  negotiate  ^  treaty 
of  aUtBCC,  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  and  also  to 
negotiate  with  other  European  governments.  His  letters  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  expressed  his  suspicion  of  Dcanc's  business 
integrity  .ind  critici/ci!  his  accounts,  resulted  in  Dcanc's  recall; 
and  other  Itiitrs  imp.iirci;l  the  confidence  of  Congres.";  in  Franklin, 
of  whom  he  was  c^^pccially  jc.iluus.  laily  in  1777  he  went  to 
Spain  as  American  commis.sioner,  but  received  no  oliicial 
recognition,  wjs  not  permitted  to  proceed  farther  than  Burgos, 
and  accomplished  nothing;  until  the  appointment  of  Jay, 
however,  be  continued  to  act  as  commissioaer  to  Spain,  held 
vifipas  cqqfbcaes  witlk  tbe  Speaisb  adaiiter  in  Paris,  and  ta 
Jataoaiy  tnS  ataried  a  Mwnfaft'  of.  a  kaa  of  3,000,000  liyrcs, 
only  a  small  put  «l«bi«(inaiet70yoo6livres)  was  paid.  Ia 
June  1777  be  weal  ta  BerUa,  where,  as  hi  Spain,  he  was  not 
officially  recognized.  Although  he  had  little  to  do  with  the 
negotiations,  he  signed  with  Franklin  and  Deanc  in  February 
177S  the  tr(  Ml  1!  5  li(  twecn  the  United  Statt-s  and  France.  Having 
become  unfKiimlar  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  Lee  was 
recalled  in  177Q,  and  relumed  to  the  I'luiid  Slates  in  ScpltniLer 
1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in 
1781  and  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782-1785. 
With  Oliver  Wolcott  and  Richard  Bullcr  he  negotialcd  a  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations,  signed  at  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  22nd  of 
October  I7&|»  aad  vilk  Geocie  Chrk  and  Ricbard  Butler  % 
treaty  wilJi  tbe  Wyaadot,  Odaware,  Chippewa  aad  OUawa . 
Indians,  signed  at  Ft.  Mcintosh  on  the  list  of  January  1785. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  treasury  board  in  i784-i7S().  He 
strongly  op;>o^ed  the  constitution,  and  af!<  r  its  .iduption  retired 
to  his  Cytale  al  Urbana,  Virginia,  where  he  died  on  the  i^th  of 
December  I7gj. 

L^A'HiJbSikm*  "illffSr^ tfHffltliinn'n^'l^lainh.^^'  '""^  ^«mL 

RrrolnHommy    Difiomaiie    CarretponJtnn    (Waihingtoa,  1889). 

HiKht  volume*  of  I.ee'»  MSS.  in  the  Harvard  Universily  Library  are 

dcsi  riln  <l  ,ind  Ii*lc<l  in  t  ibr  Try  of  Harvard  University,  Bithc^rapkieai 
Certnf'ulu  ns,  No.  8  <(  .imr  tid-,;r,  1881). 

LEE.  FITZHUGH  (iSjj-igos),  American  cavalry  general, 
was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  on  the  t9th 
of  November  tSjS-  He  was  tbe  grandson  of  "  LMx  Bene' 
lUny**  Ue.  snd  tbe  tttfkem  «f  ftobeit  B.  lee.  As  ladttrt 
Sydney  Smltb  Let,  was  a  4(cC  cepiahl  aadce  OMMiedeee  9in^ 
ia  Japanese  «ai«B  aaM  fos*  ta  Ibe  nkk  «f  eomiMdoiet  bi»' 
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BMtber  tnt  «  ilt^iliiii  of  George  Matoa.  Cf»4iMtting  from 
West  Floitt  is  tM^,  be  ms  iypoiittaii  to  dM  nd  Cavalqr. 
viMt  wi  CMNMwM  br  GWqmI  Aftort  Sida«r  Jit—laa, 
aid  fa  wtiA  Uk  vadok  RolMft  E.  L«e,  «•>  BeateDUrt-ooloiKl. 

As  s  cavatry  subaitcfa  be  dbtfnguUhcd  himself  by  his  gallant 
oondoct  in  actions  with  the  Comdnchcs  in  Texas,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  1S5Q.  In  May  i860  he  was  appointed  instructor 
o(  cavalry  at  West  Point,  but  micwd  on  the  secession  of 
Virginix    Li:i:  unu'  crn;ili-;vv-ii  in  L be  organization  ol  the 

forces  oi  the  South,  and  served  at  first  as  a  stafi  officer  to  General 
R.  S.  CweU,  and  afterwards,  froia  September  1861,  as  lieutenaoi- 
Mkmd,  and  from  April  1^3  n-tokmA  «i  llio  Ktnt  Virginia 
Ctvalry  in  ibe  Amy  q(  iNoithem  Wkif^  H»lWBWinMgadicr- 
tmml  m  Cmmi  J4  &  A«  9umn'»mammmiMlm  on  the 
flgik  ol  jviir-flMt^  aad  mmmi  aate  tkM  pHnl  tfaougbout 
tka  Viigiman  campaigns  of  i86>  and  1863,  beoomlrtf;  major- 
Snwnl on  tbc  jfd  of  September  1S63.  Hecmducted  the  cavalry 
ai.;ion  of  Beverly  Ford  {17th  March  tMj)  with  skill  and  succcis. 
la  the  Wildcincss  and  Petersburg  campaigns  he  was  cotistanily 
employed  as  a  cli\-isional  commander  under  Stuart,  and,  afitr 
Stuart's  death,  under  General  Wade  Hampton.  He  took  part 
in  Early's  campaign  against  Sheridan  in  tl»  Sbcnandoab  Valley, 
and  at  Winchwtcr  (igtb  Sept.        three  horses  ««r«  abot  tuider. 

»  «W  4WVcrdy  wounded.    Oa  Gemnl  Huapton's 
I*  «Mh»  GaMOkk  JoKpii.  &.  IHiMM  Ib  Monb 

dtndlMi  Ai4*|jh  Lee  early  in  t86s,  but  the  surrender 
of  ApfXNnaHMT  foQMMd  quickly  upem  the  opcntnf^  of  the 
campaign.  Filzhugh  Lee  himself  I:  !  tVic  I  ;  ,*  charge  of  the 
Confederates  on  the  gth  of  Aprd  il^iat  year  at  t-armville. 

After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  in  Stafford 
county,  \  irginia,  and  w.vs  conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  Southern  people  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  which  he  regarded  as 
•  Unci  St  ttlcment  of  the  questions  at  issue,  in  i&js  he  attended 
tllK  Bufika  Hill  centenary  at  BoatMi,  Mass.,  and  delivered  a 
flUMSfcable  address,  in  1885  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
■»lllHiia  of  West  Point,  and  from  t886  to  1840  was  governor  of 
ViliiMk  .toApairt9»^M>^WBirtrt>»i>MMwOmiaiid 
wimbI  grtrrul  «  Bnww,  «8i  dkOlm  «f  a  diphanHc  and 
military  cfaaracter  added  to  the  usual  coasnlar  business.  In  this 
post  (in  which  heiwos  retained  by  President  McKlnky)  he  was 
frara  the  first  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  situation  of  great  dttti- 
eahy,  which  rulminattd  with  the  destraetion  of  the  "  Maine  "  (sec 
SpANisii-AMERiCAN  War).  Upon  the  decla:  tin  II  .1  war  between, 
i»pain  and  the  United  Slates  he  ce-catercd  the  army.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  cx-Confoderate  general  ofi&cers  who  were  made 
aajoT'generals  oi  United  States  VobiatMl*.  Fiuhugh  Lee 
Wiiiiiiiiiifi  il  the  VIL  army  corps,  bnt  IMK ao  part  in  the  actual 
linCoba.  Ha mt  wiliMy ^vtmn U Hwwna «ad 
rjpn  ■  Jiigumgity  co—PifadBd  tim  ih  |)imiwiit 
of  tilt  MfaHOri,  uAndttd  nlm.  brifwlhuwmal  U.S.  Army 
fai  C9n.  Be  died  in  ^R^ofaingtfln  on  the  altb  of  April  1905. 
lie  wrote  Rol-cri  E  Lee  (iSoa)  in  the  "Great  Comnonders" 
tcifes,  and  Cuba's  Suui^e  A(,iiinsl  Spam  (i8<)o). 

LBB,  0£OROE  ALEXAMDBK  (tSoa-iSsi),  English  musician, 
was  bom  in  London,  the  s«>n  of  Henry  Lee.  a  pugilist  and  iim- 
Jri  t  per.  He  became  "  ii;;cr  "  to  Lord  Barrymore,  and  his  singing 
led  to  bis  being  educated  ior  the  musicai  profeasioo.  Alter 
appearing  as  a  tenor  at  ttie  theatres  in  Dublin  and  London, 
be  joined  in  pradaciBig  opera  at  the  Tottenham  Street  theatre 
in  1819,  aad  •fUrmidi.iMS  connected  with  musical  productions 
«g  Dwiy  Lwd  CWMOt  CMdi>  UtgnniadMnWaylctt, 
«  papdar  rin«er.  Lae  cpmpawd  mfaSic  for  a  imailwr  of  plays. 

and  also  many  songs,  including  the  popular  "  Come  whrrc  the 
Aspens  quiver,"  and  for  a  short  lime  had  a  music-scHing  business 
in  the  Quadrant.    He  died  on  the  Sth  of  October  1851. 

LEE,  HENRY  (1756-1818).  American  general,  called  "  Light 
Horse  Harry,"  was  born  near  Dumfries,  Virginia,  on  the  20th 
•f  January  *7$6.  His  father  was  first  cousin  to  Ridwrd  Ueory 
Lee.  With  a  ^w  to  a  legal  career  be  graduated  (1773)  at 
|>irtaaiUia«  hot  mob  aftamuida,  Jta  tte  «utbfciit  «i  Uk  Wat  o( 
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Mkidv  aad  glMa  tbe«Oa»MlMf  oTa  Bnall  irregular 
irilh  which  he  won  a  great  reputation  as  a  !<  aJcr  of  light 
troops.   His  services  on  the  outpost  line  of  1  he  army  m  mcd  for 

him  the  soubriquet  of  "Light  Uorse  Il.irry"  His  greatest 
exploit  was  the  brilliant  surprise  of  Paulus  IIcKsk.  i\  J  ,  on  Ihc 
s of  .lugu&l  1770;  for  this  feat  he  received  a  pold  nu-d.il, 
a  iLwarU  given  (0  no  other  ofiiccr  bebuw  ginml  s  rank  in  the 
whole  war.  He  w.is  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  1780,  and  sent 
with  a  picked  corps  of  dragoons  to  the  southern  theaiia  al 
war.  Here  he  rendered  invaluable  services  in  viaory  aaidaldat, 
notably  a  Guiifaad  Cteii»  HoMcv  QuMka  Ibdaw  %cb^ 
He  was  present  at  OatiWalBtfaimuwier  at  Vbrittown,  aad  after- 
wards  left  the  aCMf  «lrtN|  l»  flHHaMl.  From  1786  to  1788  he 
was  a  delegate  MtWCamiederatian  Congress,  and  in  the  last- 
named  yiar  in  the  Virgin;,!  coiui  ntion  he  favoured  the  ndofitioa 
o£  the  Fcdcr.d  constitution.  From  1739  lu  17^1  lu-  scrvcvl  in 
the  General  Ass<  mbly,  and  from  1701  to  1794  wjs  governor  of 
Virginia.  In  17^4  W.ishington  sent  him  to  hiip  in  ihcsuppros- 
sii  vi  of  the  "Whisky  Iiiiurrictioii  "  in  wesirrn  Pennsylvania. 
A  new  county  oi  Virginia  was  n.  niL-<i  after  him  during  his 
governorship.  He  was  a  major-gciiiral  in  i7<>8-i8oa  From 
1740  to  1801  he  served  in  Gn»igrwt<  He  didtvcfod  iba  addraas 
on  the  death  of  Wasbingtglk  arkich  Qontalned  the  htaioua  phmae, 
" irai  in  mi;  fim  ja  pum,  aM  fit«  ia  the  lustru  irf'hU 
countrymen.'*  Soon  aflar  the  War  of  tStT  liialw  <wt,  Lee, 
while  helping  \o  ivlist  the  attack  of  a  mob  on  hli  friend,  A.  C. 
Hanson,  editor  of  tbelialtimore  Federal  Rtfubluen,  which  had 
opfiostd  the  v.ar,  rcLtivod  grave  iiijiiri.'s,  from  A-hich  he  no\cr 
tccovcrtd.  He  ilitd  at  the  house  of  Gcrieral  Natliahat-I  tjrcKic 
on  Cumberland  Ir.l.md,  (icorgi.!.  on  the  jcthof  &laKh  iSi.S. 

Lcc  wrot«  vjliUibli;  MenbHti  144  H'.j/-  *n  ikc  S^ulkern  Dip'^rlimat 
(1812;  jrd  ed.,  with  memoir  by  Robert  E  Lix-.  iH")). 

LEB,  JAHES  PRtNCB  (i804-i8«.j),  r.nyXi.h  d;'.;ne.  was  born 
in  Ixindon  on  tlic  jSlh  of  July  i^i.  .^n^l  wm  C'l'jcatL\l  at  Si 
Paul's  school  aud  at  Trinity  College,  Cimhriilgc,  v.liLie  he  dis- 
played exceptional  ability  .i-,  .1  d  i^sic.il  s<hol.ir.  After  taking 
orders  in  1830  he  screed  uei  lcr  Thomas  Arnold  at  Rugby  school, 
and  in  iSjS  was  appointed  head-master  of  King  Edward's 
school,  Birmingham,  where  he  had  among  his  pupils  £,.W« 
Benson,  J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  B.  F.  Wcstcoti.  In  1(48  trfml 
John  RusscU  nominated  him  as  first  bbhop  of  the  aenriy-MO' 
stituti^d  sec  «f  Manchester.  His  pedagogic  manner  bore  some* 
what  Irksomely  oh  W»  dnty-  He  is  best  remembered  for 
his  sptcndTd  wbfk  In  dittrch  e)ttcn$fon;  during  his  twenty-one 
yr.ir^.'  ti'nurc  of  the  sec  he  con:.iL:v:r,iti.<l  ijo  iliLrchi  lit  toijk 
a  foremost  part  in  fouiALng  the  .M jmhc-iiLT  in-c  library,  and 
bequeathed  fats  own  valuable  coIK  .tioii  of  books  to  OWMt 
College.    He  died  on  the  r4th  of  December  1  f>  1. 

A'memorial  sermon  was  preached  by  Arrhbi  li-  p  T.  W.  n..nson. 
ami  was  published  with  biographical  detail*  by  J.  1 .  U  kVLt.iidin  and 
Others*     

ISBt  mmUlXBML  (c  i6sj-i6i)i).  English  dramatist,  son  of 
Dr  Richard  Lee,  a  Presbyter.m  divine,  w.is  born  proHalily  isi 
1653.  His  father  was  rector  of  ilalt'jcld,  ajid  held  nuny  pre  fer- 
ments under  the  Cotimionwcakh.  He  was  chapbln  to  Ge.-u-r.xl 
Monk,  afterwards  duke  of  Albemarle,  aiMl  after  the  K«a>toration 
he  coidormcd  to  the  Church  of  En^nd,  abjuring  his  former 
opinions,  espetU^Uy  his  approval  of  Charles  1,'s  execution. 
Nathaniel  tiec  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
Trinity  CoUrge.  Cambridge,  taking  his  fl^  4«pca  in  1668. 
Coming  to  London  under  the  patronaga(  k  la  aaid,  «C  tiw  1'  ~ 
^  i»-^tHlP>~,|it  tdiAte  Ma  hblMm  aai  act^ 
In  aHFan  aAnlnUt  nMbBV  gciiw  clage  fright  1 
impossible.  His  earliest  play,  tferv.  Emperor  oj  komc.  w-xs  acted 
in  1675  at  Drury  Lane.  Two  tmxndi^  wnttcn  in  rhymed 
heroic  couplets,  in  imitation  of  iJryden,  followed  in  1676 — 
Sophcfnh  lhi,  or  Hcnnihal's  ChirlJirtrj;  .ind  (Aorian^i,  or  lite  Court 
of  /I:;  ;.,  1;  I.  zfjr.r.  Both  arc  extravagant  in  design  and  treiil- 
mcnl.  Lee  made  his  reputation  in  1677  mth  a  bbnk  verse 
tragedy,  TAc  Rhal  Queens,  nr  the  Death  ef  AUnamler  At  Crtat. 
Tht.piajr,  vrbioh  toau  of  (he  ieaiDaagr  ol  Akiaadsr'k  int  uriie. 
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bembast,  &  Uvoiuite  on  the  Ea^Uib  Mtct  dora  !•  Ibt  dajrt «( 
Edannd  Km.   MMMiatw,  JONi  t/  JP'mUm  <W!U4 
]"AMrfMM^  #r  Cit  ftMt  ii  Jmv  (Mtit  t40i),  CsMW  Am^b 
(wMd  !«■»'  —  iwtfriqn     tbt  •WW  HttQ*  aU  thwder 

Eliiabetlun  tragedies— ZjKUir  /lui/iu  BrataH;--Mkr  ^  Bis 
Country  (acted  1681),  and  CotutMiiiu  tkg  Ortd  (ictcd  1084) 
followed.  The  I'nncfts  cf  CUve  (t6Si)  is  a  gross  adapta'  " o  n  i  f 
Madame  dc  La  Fayette's  nKjuisite  novel  of  that  n.ime. 
Mctfjcrt  of  I'iitii  (published  1690)  was  writtrn  about  this  time. 
Lee  had  givea  ofience  at  court  t>y  hi»  Lmitu  Junim  Bmlus, 
which  had  been  supptessed  after  its  third  reprcscatation  (or  come 
lines  on  TarqiiiB%cliuacter  that  were  token  to  be  a  reflection  on 
Charles  II.  Bitittsfort  joined  with  Dtyden,  who  had  already 
admitted  him  as  a  colkboMtiar  is  «a  idipwrinn  of  Otitfm, 
in  Tkt  Duk»  tf  Gmitt  (idSj),  a  ptay  wbieli  dinetly  •Jfoettdi 
the  Itey  ptiat  of  irfeir.  bi  it  put  U  the  Maxsaere  «/  fmit- 
«u  iacorporaud.  lee  .was  mw  iMtty  y««n  ol  age,  and  had 
already  achieved  a  considerable  reputation.  But  hchid  Ihtd 
in  the  diissipatcd  society  of  the  carl  of  Rothister  and  hii  3s.sotiaies, 
and  itnitaLid  their  e\i esses.  As  he  prcw  more  disreputable, 
hii  patrons  nef;!ected  him,  and  in  ifjS4  hii  mind  «as  complclely 
Ulifiini^-ed  He  spent  live  ye^irs  in  lU  lhlehcm  Hospital,  and 
retuvercd  iiis  htralth.  He  died  in  a  Urenk^n  tii  in  1692,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Let's  Dramatit  Works  «vre  puhMdicd  !■  1784.  In  tfitt  dt  thetr 
extravagance,  they  contain  many  jMMIfnoi  great  ixrautj^ 

USa,  UCHAftO  BB»Y  (i7SS-im)>  Aacfioa  MtMOlHi 
■ad  onMor,  ma  ban  at  Stttttord,  in  Weatmowland  ttmltf, 

Virginia,  On  the  totb  of  January  1731,  and  was  on«  of  ate  dfo- 

tinffui&hed  sons  of  Thomas  Lev  (d.  1750),  a  descendant  of  an 

old  Cavalier  family,  the  first  reprc<ientr>iive  of  which  in  America 
wav  Kkhiiid  Lee,  who  «as  a  member  uf  the  privy  council,  and 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  emigrated  to  Virginia.  Richard 
Henry  T-f<r  rwcived  an  aodomk  cdfjc.iti^n  !n  Vngl^nri,  then 
spei.t  .1  iitlle  true  in  travel,  returned  to  \'ir^-i:ii.A  in  t~:,:.  luvins 
come  into  possession  of  a  tine  property  left  hirn  by  his  father, 
and  for  several  years  applied  himself  to  viried  studies.  When 
twenty-five  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  of  Westmore- 
land county,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Yitgtaua  Hoiiae  of  EmmtMUt,  in  vhkfa  he  served  frav  tjglt  to 
177S-  He1teptadiftdnrtaileacediubigti»ftte9dons,Ui<itt. 

speech  being  in  strong  opposition  to  slavery,  which  he  proposed 
to  discourage  and  eventually  to  abolish,  by  imposing  a  heavy 
tlx  <in  all  further  inip<:irl.itiuns.  He  c.irly  allied  hiitiielf  with 
the  I'iitn'ot  or  Whig  element  in  \  irginia,  and  i.n  the  \  t;iri  iiunicdi- 
.itfly  preceding;  the  War  of  Independence  w  is  con^jHLUoiiS  as  an 
opponent  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  thu  Briltsili  ministry. 
In  1768,  in  a  letter  to  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  he  sug- 
gested a  private  correspondence  amoof  the  tiieodi  of  liberty 
in  the  dilTercnt  colontes,  and  in  1773  hebaSMBaaaMBbctalthe 
Vijsiaia  Qtauaittee  of  Conanandeaoe. 

Lat  wt  MM  «f  th»  dbhiMB  la  fte  Cut  Gob. 

Itaaatrf  Ci»nfre<;$  at  PUkdelpUa  to  1774*  pnfuat  4tt 
•ddacaa  tatbc  pcoi>lc  of  BiitMi  Amerlcx,  and  theaaeoad  addrtaa 
to  the  people  of  Great  Bntain,  which  arc  among  the  most 
cfiective  papers  of  the  time.  In  accordance  with  in.structiofts 
given  by  the  Virgiii.i  House  of  Burccsscs,  Ia-c  intnxlured  in 
Coni^frss,  on  the  7th  of  June  1776,  the  following  famous  rc-solu- 
tioDs:  (i)  "  that  these  united  colonic*  arc,  and  of  riftht  ought 
to  be.  fre^  and  independent  states,  that  ihcy  are  ab«olvcd  from 
all  fillepiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
■aaion  between  them  and  the  stnte  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ou^t 
la  be,  touUy  dissolved  "f  (.'}  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  take  the 

(3)  •*  that  a  plaa  «f  wiwfcfittoa  bapaaptaed  Md  itaaiBlttMh 

to  the  respective  co!<>nfes  for  thalr  smsideratlon  and  approbd^ 
tion."   After  debating  the  fint  of  these  resolutions  foe  three 

d.iys.  Congress  resolved  that  the  further  con«iidf ration  of  it 
silould  be  po!>tponed  untd  the  ist  of  July,  but  that  a  cuiumillcc 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence. 
The  iltaiesa  oi  Lee's  wife  pKvented  him  fram  bein$  a  Tmbf  of 
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of  July,  aad  the  DedHtliMl  of  IndapmdMMh  fiiflld  i 
pally  by  Thomaa  JtMmm,  was  adopted  t«a  d«yt  lallr. 
matoOpapvtafeam  tmt*  ifdo^aad  am  a^HKhi^jp  fWMlMBt 
teaaaanlaB  «ifh«miRa  atabai  Ba  waa  a  uaote  «f  At 

Virgiait  Hmrsc  of  Delegates  in  1777, 1780-1784  aad  1786-1787; 

was  in  Congress  again  from  1 7S4  to  1787,  being  president  ia  1784- 

i-Sfj,  .-iinl  v.Tis  one  of  the  dr'  Ihiilvd  .St.ili'-:  rnilon  cboiCO 
Ieuw  Virgiiiia  ailer  ihc  ado{)liua  of  the  Fctieral  coottitatioa. 
Though  strongly  opposed  10  the  adoption  of  that  constitution, 
owing  to  what  he  regarded  as  its  danfterOQS  infringments  apoa 
the  independent  power  of  the  states,  he  Accepted  the  place 
of  senator  in  hope  of  bringinc  abotit  aiaeadineius,  and  propoaed 
the  Tenth  AoMndncnt  to  MhatoatklD'  8ke  forai  la  whkb  it 
was  adopaaA  ito  frtfittt  a  hum  MtMpatar  aC 

jOMthtl 
by  te  «toltot  to  pnetice.  Hai 
liiiblfe  Ua  to  tTpa,  aad  ditd  at  GtontUly,  ia 

county,  on  the  iQtb  of  Jane  1794' 
See  the  Lif*  (Philadelphia,  iSasK  by  hisgraiidfloa.  R.  H.  L«et  and 

Letters  (New  Vorlt,  lylo),  edited  by  J.  C.  Uallath. 

His  brother,  Williau  Lee  (i739-»795),  vtfis  a  diplomatist 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  He  act  <  rri  anr;;  hi-  I  rot  he*, 
Arthur  Lvu  (q.v.),  U>  England  in  1766  to  engage  in  mcrcanlUe 
pursitits,  joined  the  Wilkes  faction,  aad  in  177$  was  elected 
BR  alderman  of  London,  then  a  lifo>|ioeition.  In  April  1777, 
however,  he  received  nuiice  of  hb appafotlBaQt  by  the  GDBimittafc 


tevdlved  fas  his  brothers  opplpdtioo  te  Waiddtoaad  Daww.  la 

May  1777  Congress  cboacWfllitai  Lee  commiuioaerto  the  coiurta 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  but  he  gaitM,'  7  cour  itii  r.  st  neither. 
In  Sepieitiber  1778,  however,  while  at  Au-ia-Cliapctle,  he 
negotiated  a  plan  of  a  treaty  with  Jan  de  Neufville,  who 
repr«tnted  Van  Bcrckcl,  pcnsioimry  ol  Amsterdam.  It  was  a 
copy  of  this  proposed  treaty  which,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bntisb  on  the  capture  oif  Henry  I..-iurcns,  the  duly  appointed 
mimster  to  the  Netherlands,  led  to  Gre.Tt  Britain's  dedaratioa 
of  war  against  the  Netberiavda^  ia  December  1780.  Lee  was 
recalled  from  his  missioa     Vtma  and  Beriin  in  June  1779^ 

CO  ABHUca*  jaa  icat^Hiaia 
fli  Loadan  fa  Jaaaaqr  ifdob  aad  iMmad 
ta  Vhgtata  aboot  >9d4> 
StofaWWHjf  IWiiaasI<»,eaitdhy  W.C  Fo»d  (Brooklyn,  T891). 
Another  brother,  Fka.nos  Lir.iiTrooT  Lr.E  (1754-1707), 
was  a  mtmbcr  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgcscs  in  1770-1775. 
In  1775-1770  he  ivas  a  delegate  to  the  Ctnitinental  Congresa, 
and  as  socb  signed  the  Declaration  of  independence.  He  served 
on  the  committee  wUeh  drafted  ibc  Aniclcs  of  Confederation, 
and  contended  that  there  should  be  no  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  which  did  net  grant  to  the  United  Suies  both 
tha  liiht  to  tiw  NcwfouadUad  tohoiaiaadlht  faaaanlptlBB 
M  Mt  JBMiaaipiM.  Alter  mmg  BOB  vaapHi  aa  aaifiQ  w 
t|B»  i|l»fa  the  Wttfnto  Snuite. 

m  aOBIR  mmim  Ueoj-tiTo),  Aaadcta  aeUta. 
general  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  was  the  youngeat  soa 
of  cujor-gcncrel  Henry  Lee,  called  "  Light  Horse  Harry."  He 
was  Ix'rn  at  Stratford,  Westjnorcl.md  cottnty,  Vlrgiei?,  on  \'iie 
if/ihof  January  JK07,  andentercd  West  Point  In  t8s5.  Litdd^^l- 
ing  four  years  later  second  in  his  clx«,  he  was  given  a  commission 
in  the  U  A.  Engioixr  Corps,  la  1 S  j  1  he  married  Mmy,  daughter 
of  G.  W.  P.  Castis,  the  adopted  son  of  Washington  and  the  grand* 
son  of  Mr*  Washingtoa.  In  1836  be  became  first  lieiitg 
and  in  s8^  captain.   In  this  tank  he  took  part  in  the  Mei 

Bv  lataiiad  tha  biivati  al  an^ar  •  for  Cmio  Coda, 
cotonet  for  Coctaena  Chaialiiiatii  mod  odoiie!  for  Chaputicpec. 
After  the  «ar  he  was  employed  in  cnnf  ne«r  worh  at  WasUagtoa 

and  Baltimore,  <iuring  which  tin  .  ,  1  ii.  r»  the  war,  be  resided 
on  the  great  Arlington  estate,  near  U  aahington,  which  h»d  come 
to  hiui  through  his  wife.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  super- 
iotcadent  of  West  Point,  and  during  hi*  thtce  yean  here  ha 
irt^MMtoHiiWiMi 
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I  lb  M  G.  W.  Cttatk  Lee^  lih  ocpliew,  nuhugh 
Im  aad  J.  E.  B.  Stuan,  lU  of  wfaom  became  gnenl  officers  in 
IteCMIWou  to  i»8i  *»  ifniim  m  Mwt.  cioiwri 
to  dtt  ta<  Onahy,  fwiHiBliiit  hgr  CahMt  SUagr  Jatwi— . 

with  whom  he  served  against  the  Indians  of  the  Texas  bonier. 
In  1.^50,  while  at  Arlington  on  leave,  he  wms  MunnMB«d  to  com- 
mand the  L'nitL-d  iiiaiL-s  troops  sent  to  deal  with  the  John 
Brown  raid  on  Har[>cr's  Ferry.  In  March  1861  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  ist  U.S.  Cavalry;  but  bis  career  in  the  old  army 
ended  with  the  scccsaioa  of  Virgioia  in  the  following  month. 
Lee  was  strongly  avane  to  Moeaaion,  but  fell  obhgtd  to  conform 
to  tJie  actioa  of  Us  owo  state.  The  Federal  auihoHtic«  offered 
Lee  tke  cotmnaad  of  the  field  army  about  to  invade  the 
ktenliiwd.  y<ilpim  ill  fWMiiiiiiiiin.  hr  mailr 
Mit  flrf  mi  at  ease  Md*  •  aiaJor-ceMnl  ia 
ifanes.  A  few  weeks  later  he  beea—  »  brigiJtef 
I  (then  the  highest  rank)  in  the  Confederale  service. 
The  military  operations  with  which  the  great  Civil  War  opened 
in  i86i  were  directed  by  President  Davis  and  General  Lee. 
Lee  was  person  ally  in  charRc  of  the  unsuccesf  ful  West  Virginian 
operations  in  the  autumn,  and,  having  been  made  a  full  general 
on  the  31st  of  August,  during  the  winter  he  devoted  his  ci- 
pcrience  at  u  ngiaecr  to  the  fortification  and  general  defence 
of  the  Atlndeoont.  Ibeace,  when  the  well-drilled  Army  of 
the  BNawe  wm  ■fcwit  to  dCMcnd  upon  Ridunead,  be  was 
tHiieflyiNlHldtoKhkBSttda  Cenetal  JietaMOB  wnwpnHlcd 
M  the  battk  of  FUr  Oa1»  (Seven  Ptncs)  on  the  jtst  of  Mar  1862, 
ead  General  Robert  B.  L«e  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
famoi;s  Army  of  N'f>rthrrn  Vlrp'nia  which  for  the  next  three 
years  "  carried  the  rebellion  on  lis  bayoncls."  I.iltlc  can  be  iaid 
elLeafli  career  as  a  commander-in-chief  thai  is  not  an  integral 
nut  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  His  first  success  wa.s  the 
"Seven  Days'  Battle"  (q.v.)  in  which  he  stopped  McClellan's 
advance;  this  was  quickly  followed  up  by  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Federal  army  under  Pope,  the  invasion  of  Marjland  ami 
ilM  taagdaMiy  aad  ladediivt  battle  o(  the  Aatktaai  (f-v-) 
The  yair  cmM  iMh  aaotber  mat  vfetoqr  at  FMctMaburg 
(ft.).  CfcaawBewvIPe  (see  Wttocuress).  won  af^nst  odis 
off  two  to  one,  and  the  great  three  days'  battle  of  Gettysburg 
{q.T.^.  whric  for  the  first  time  foriunc  turned  dccUively  against 
the  Conlcdcratce,  were  the  chief  events  of  i86j.  In  the  autumn 
Lee  fought  a  war  of  mantruvrc  against  General  Meade.  The 
tremendous  struggle  of  1864  between  Lee  and  Grant  included 
the  battles  of  Che  WiMemess  {q.v.),  Spottsylvani.i,  North  .\nna, 
Cold  Harbor  and  the  long  siege  o(  Petersburg  (f-v-).  >n  which, 
Aaoat  invariably,  Lee  was  Hollf  IMCcessfuL  But  the  steady 
pimon  of  bia  aaidcathn  af|MM»t  riowfy  ame  down  his 
aiieafdL  At  hat  witb  Ml  awia  tbao  ene  nia  to  oppesa  (0 
Grant's  three  he  was  compelled  to  break  out  of  his  Pelersbuif 
lines  (April  1S65).  A  aeries  of  heavy  combats  revealed  his 
purpose,  and  Grant  pursued  (he  dwindling  remnants  of  Lee's 
army  to  the  westward,  llcadrd  otT  by  the  Fcder-il  cavalry, 
and  pressed  closely  in  rear  by  Grant's  main  body.  General  Lee 
had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  At  ApfKim.ittox  Court 
Rouse,  on  the  9th  of  .\pril,  the  career  of  the  Army  of  Xorlhern 
Virginia  came  to  an  end.  Lee's  farewell  order  was  issued  on  the 
fbOowing  day,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  Confederacy  was  at 
aaead.  FcrafewatoatliaLccUvedauiatlyinPowhaiUaooua^. 
■akinf  Ub  fbnaat  aabnlislbn  to  tie  Fedeial  autboritiea  and 
aigiaf  00  his  own  people  acceptance  of  the  new  conditions.  In 
August  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  presidency  of  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington  (now  W.i-hinc;t-in  and  Lcc  University),  a 
post  which  he  occuflid  until  lir,  .!,-.ith  on  the  ulh  of  October 
1870     He  w.is  buiiod  ill  liic  tolIcKc-  grounds. 

For  the  events  ol  Ltc's  miliiary  career  briefly  indicated 
in  this  notice  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  American 
Civil  Wa>,  &c.  By  his  achievements  he  won  a  high  place 
amongst  the  great  generals  of  history.  Though  hampered  by 
lack  of  materials  and  by  poUtkal  accmitlett  bii  itntciy  was 
dariBf  always,  and  he  never  Kethated  to  tike  tbe  gravcat  risks. 
On  tM  field  of  battle  be  was  as  energetic  in  attack  a^  be  wa* 
ia  dafeace,  aad  his  peiional  influence,  ever  tbe 


whom  h«  led  waa  citraaidhiary.  No  atwfent  of  the  < 
Civil  War  can  fail  to  notice  bow  tbe  iaflaencc  of  Lee  deariaatod 
the  aaana  of  the  strq||||^aBA  brnm^aajagMU^fwrn  mem 

the  contest.  Ute  pcnonal  bittory  of  Lee  is  lost  in  the  MMaqr 
of  the  great 4tWa  ef  Aamfca^  national  life;  friends  and  foes 
alike  acknowledged  the  purity  of  his  m.ntivcs,  the  virtues  of  his 
private  hfc,  his  earnest  Christi,inii\-  ,^nd  the  unrepining  loyalty 
with  which  he  acr<  ptc<l  the  ruin  of  lii^  party. 

bceA.L.  Un£,i/cMotrr0/i(o6(r<£.L(«(\cwyork.  i886>;Filcliuah 
Lea  Ctturai  Ut  (New  York.  iIm.  "  Cant  ConinandcrB  "  mm^s 
R.  A.  Brock,  (kneral  Merl  E.  £«r  (Wajhtngton,  1904):  R.  C.  Lee. 
Ketollettiont  and  Lrllrrs  ef  Central  R.  B.  Let  (London.  IW);  H.  A. 
While.  Lee  ("  Herwn  of  the  Katiofn")  (1897)  ;  P.  A  tkvet,  tMtet  B. 
LceUwy.  T.  N.  PARcLeeU^o^l  W.H.Taylor.  FourYrartwUkGem' 
eml  Lee;  J.  W.  Jones.  Petumal  Kemimuuncei  0/  Robrrt  H.  Lee  (1874). 

LEE  (or  huAi)  ROWLAND  (d.  1543),  English  biUiop,  I 
to  a  Northumberland  family  and  was  educated  at  ^ 
Haviag  cnumd  tbe  Church  be  obtained  icvnal  Uviagt  owing 
to  tbe  lavew  af  Cudinal  WolcQf;  after  Wdiqr^  fall  he  rose 
high  in  the  ailaeat  «i  Ucaqr  VUL  aad  of  Tlmnaa  Cromwell. 
scr\-ing  both  king  aad  nlBister  in  the  busincu  of  supprcsciog 
the  monasteries,  and  he  is  said  to  have  celebrated  Henry's  secret 
marriage  with  Anne  Bolcyn  in  January  isi3.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  Lee  look  part  in  preparing  for  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings apainst  Catherine  ol  Aragon,  and  in  January  1514 
he  was  ckctcd  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Liclideld,  or  ("heater 
OS  the  see  was  often  called,  taking  at  hi^  consecration  the  ocw 
oath  to  the  king  as  head  of  tbe  English  Church  and  not  scekiog 
confirmation  from  the  pope.  Aa  Uabop  h«  Rpiained  in  Ucarjr'a 
personal  service,  eodaavouriaf  to  aMabliib  tha  legality  of  his 
marriage  wteli  AaM  aaiil  M^f  igaa^  viiB  he  eppiitoad 
lordprerideatef  tlKceaaciliatheBiaachBiof  Walaa.  AtlMi 
lime  the  Welsh  marches  were  in  a  very  disorderly  conditlas. 
Lee  acted  in  a  stern  and  energetic  fashion,  holding  courts, 
stntcncinRm.inyolTenderstodcaihandovcrcominfi  the  hostility 
of  the  Lngliiih  Ixjrder  lord*.  After  somcyurs  of  h.ird  and 
successful  work  in  this  ca|iJiity.  "  the  la.t  lur'.ivi  r  of  llif  o".d 
martial  prelates,  filler  for  harness  than  for  bishops'  robes,  for 
a  couA  of  j«tsticc  than  a  court  of  theology,"  died  at  Shrewsbury 
in  June  1 54J.  klany  letters  from  Lec  to  Cromwell  are  preserved 
in  the  Record  OificcrLoadon;  these  throw  much  li^ht  on  tbe 
bishop's  career  and  oa  tbe  kalaw  ceadition  of  the  Welsh  mazche* 
in  his  time. 

One  of  his  contemporariw  was  Edward  Leb  (c.  1482-1544)  arch- 
bi-hop  of  York,  f.imous  lor  hi*  .ittack  on  Erasmut,  >kho  replied  to 
him  m  hi*  Ef^is'rlr.t  alhjuol  fr^irli.'r'wn  viroriim.  Like  Ronlind, 
IvJward  iiM  (t>!  to  H-.  tir)' V'l  1 1,  in  the  m  iiti  r  of  the  divorce  of 
Catherine  oi  Aragnn,  and  was  *cnt  by  the  kmg  on  cmlu»si«9  to  the 
enuR«nr  Charle*  V.  aad  to  Pope  Ckmcnt  VII.  in  tsgl  he  tocaaM 
wdibishop  of  York,  but  he  came  under  sutpicioa  as  one  who  db* 
ElDcd  the  King's  new  po«iiion  a«  head  of  the  English  Church.  At 
Pontcfr^ct  in  1535.  during  the  fMRrimasp  of  Cracc,  the  archblsbon 
was  ComfieflMl  10  join  iht-  rtl>cl<i.  Imt  hi-  di<l  not  tympethhw  with 
the  rr>int;  and  in  I5,\r)  he  s;>.>kL'  in  p.i[li.in)cnt  in  favoMT  of  the  six 
articles  of  reliijion.  Lee,  who  was  the  1 .irttibi&hop  of  Yotk  tO 
coin  money,  died  on  the  13th  of  Septi  tulx  r  1544. 

LEE.  SIDNEY  (iS-yr-  ),  Enfili-h  man  of  letters,  was  born 
in  London  on  the  sth  of  December  1S50.  He  was  educated 
at  the  City  of  Londoq  school,  and  al  Balliol  College,  Uxford, 
where  he  gmdlMf£d  la  modem  history  in  i&Si.  In  the  next 
year  bo  becaaw  assistant-editor  of  tbe  Dutionary  ^  National 
Bhgn^.  .In  1890  he  was  aude  Jolnt-cdiior,  and  on  tbe 
retirement  of  SirXaslie  Stepbea  in  tl«i  aameded  Mm  a>  editor. 
He  was  hlmsdf  a  voliimhotts  contributor  to  tlie  work,  writing 
some  800  articles,  mainly  on  EIi/.abethan  authors  or  statesmen. 
While  he  was  st.ll  al  llalliol  he  wrote  two  articles  on  Shake- 
spearian questions,  which  were  printed  in  the  CtnlUman't 
MdHtiune,  and  in  1SS4  he  published  a  book  on  Stratford-on-Avon. 
His  article  on  Shakcipeare  in  the  fifty-first  vulumc  of  the 

QUtinary  ^tiatitnal  Biotraphy  formed  the  basis  of  bis  Life 
efWOSm  SUaptare  [ligS),  which  reached  its  Aftb  edition 
in  igo$.  MrLeaedttedJip  igoa  tbeC^dbcdfacaiauleedUkBaf 
tbe  fiiat  fefo  fif  Shaiaptm^M  C!mtitMu,MidtrkitaiTMit«iBt$, 
followed  in  IQ03  and  to<H  by  supplementary,  vduncs  pviag 
dctaBi'af  cstaat  copies,  and  ia  igeis  by  a  complcu  cditioa  «( 
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Shakespeare's  Wcrks.    Besides  editions  of  English  cli^sics  his 

works  iodudc  a  Life  cf  Queen  Vuk'nJ  (l';o;).  Great  E'uliih'r.rn 

oj  Uu  SixUettth  Century  (1904),  bawd  OB  bit  LowcU  institute 
lectures  At  Boston,  MuL,  la  Wgaf,  mi  Sktktttmut  tmi  Ikt 
Mtitrm  Statu  (1906). 

lA  MVBtA  (t7S»-tS34).  Fn^iili  Mnrdist  and  dnnatkt, 
dMlAig<l  MaLai  W.  wai),  actor  Md  theatrinl  m—gw. 
Wioni  in  iiwdm  Bar  fat  pfeca.  T>»CU#««r  ti  Attiinh. 
a  one-act -opera  based  on  Diderot's  Pire  dcfamUte,  was  produced 
by  George  Colman  at  the  Haytnarkct  Theatre  on  tile  sth  of 
Au?usc  1780.  The  prom-!-,  •.\.  rc  spent  in  r^t.i Wishing  a  s.l1hx>1 
at  Bith,  where  .Mi--.s  L'  c  ni..  !  ■  a  hitmc  for  htr  <.ii.UTA.  Ikr 
s  jbytqucnt  productions  inclu  lc.l  TA-.  K/ cess,  or  a  Tele  oj  ether 
Times  (1765),  a  biitorical  romanct;  and  Almeydj,  Queen  cf 
Crtncda  (1796),  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse;  she  al-o  ccntributcd 
to  her  sister's  CaHlerbury  Taks  (1797).  She  died  ai  her  house 
near  Gifton  on  the  13th  of  March  1814. 

Her  tbtcr,  Hahuet  Lee  (i7S7-i85t)>  published  in  17S6  a 
novel  written  in  letten,  Tkt  Errors  of  InntUMU,  Clan  Lennox 
falowsdlaiyW'  H«r  cMrf  wodt  fa  th8  CMlirlfi  Tafar  (17OT- 
ilej),  •  Mifes  «r  twdw  sMdn  Khkb  Iwcmw  wrr  popokr. 
Lord  Bjrrao  diainatlscd  ooeof  the  tales,  **  Krutaner,"  an  Werner, 
or  Iht  /nkerHanee.  She  died  at  Clifton  on  the  itt  of  August  i  ^$5 1 . 

LEE,  STEPHEN  DILL  (1855-1  >;-''l,  ConMcratc  general  in 
the  American  Civnl  War,  came  of  a  family  liisiinguisbeU  in  the 
history  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S  C., 
on  the  3snd  of  September  185).  Gr.ifluating  from  West  Puint 
in  1854,  he  serwi  i'  r  ;rvc:i  jrnrs  in  the  United  States  army 
and  resifzwd  in  1S61  oa  the  secession  of  South  CaruUna.  He 
was  aide  de  caam>  to  OcMnI  BmOMgard  in  the  atuck  on  Fort 
Smam,  and  ca^dn  — '•""t  a  li^  battaty  in  General 
JdUMlBB%  amy  kur  late  year  sMi.  TiMfaaftar,  by  succes- 
alw  MM  flKh  pM  by  dbiinvdiiwd  aoBdaa  oo  the  idd 
ai  katilik  M  MM  t»  tlM  nait  of  Mlpidicr-faneial  Mwanbar 
iHa,  bdaf  ordered  to  uke  comnund  of  defences  at  Vicks- 
burg.  He  serx-ed  at  this  place  « ith  great  credit  until  itt  surrender 
to  General  Grant  in  July  iS6j,  and  on  Lix  iniins  a  prisoner  of 
war,  he  was  immediately  exchanged  and  promoted  major  general. 
His  regimental  service  had  been  chiefly  with  artillery,  but  he 
bad  generally  worked  with  and  at  times  commanded  cavalry, 
and  be  was  now  aiaigned  to  comnund  the  troops  of  that  arm 
ia  tlw  south-western  theatre  of  war.  After  haiaadai,  as  f.ir 
at  Ida  limited  numbers  permitted,  the  advance  at  ncnnan's 
«olaani  on  Maridiaa,  be  took  General  Polk's  place  as  eomnander 
of  tbe  depatliDat  af  MlHMppL  In  June  1864.  on  Hood's 
pmaolien  to  command  tlw  Amy  of  TaaaaNM»  S.  P.  Lea  vaa 
made  a  lieiilenaat-genaal  and  aad^cd  to  cewwad  Heed^ 
old  corps  in  that  army.  Hr  fTif:!.t  .it  Atlanta  and  Jooesboro 
and  in  the  skirmishing  ari  l  :7;.'.:i  i  v.-ring  along  middle 
Tennciace  which  ended  ir.  the  grt  i5  vri  i,  of  \.i^!:\illc  atid  the 
"  Match  to  the  Sea."  Ltc's  <  'r^l^  .iciompiniid  Hi>..d  in  the 
bold  advance  to  Nashvulc.  an  i  li  i;^-ht  in  the  ballU-s  of  I  rankiin 
and  Naihville,  after  which,  in  the  rout  of  the  Confeder.ile  amy 
Lee  kept  hh  troops  ck>$ed  up  and  well  in  hand,  and  for  three 
oonsccutivc  days  formed  the  fightiai  icai|ttsrd  of  the  otherwise 
dhUamratad  amy.  Lee  wa»  bteidi  oeundtd,  but  did  not 
|dve  the  cooinand  uatil  n  onude^  rearguard  took  over 
fae  post  of  danger.  On  recomylicy)liied  General  J.  E.  Johnston 
In  North  Carolina,  and  be  surrendered  with  Jobnttoo  in  April 
t86$.  After  the  war  he  settled  ia  Mississippi,  which  was  hii 
wife's  stale  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  hi.4  own 
territorial  command,  and  devoted  himself  to  planting.  He 
was  president  of  the  .Agricultural  ar.d  Mech.inic.il  College  of 
Mississippi  from  iSSo  to  iS^-?,  took  some  part  in  state  politics 
and  was  an  active  member — at  the  lime  of  his  death  commander- 
in-chief— of  the  "  United  Confederate  Veterans  "  society.  He 
died  at  Vicksburg  on  the  28th  of  May  (908. 

UB.  a  towniMp  of  BciksbiN  feaBty»  to  wtHcm  llaiHf 
ctatttn,  rup.  (t«so)  ss9*i  Uwfimr,  (t«io)4tot. 

tltt  township  is  traversed  by  tbc  New  York,  New  Haven  ft 
Btrtlaid  railway,  covers  an  area  of  »}  »q.  m.,  and  ladndct  tbe 
of  Li^  «»  m.  S.  oC  FlltdWd»  East  Ue.  a4|aiaiaf  Itoi 


the  S.E.,  and  South  I-ce.  about  3  m.  to  the  S.W.  Lee  and  South 
Lee  arc  on,  and  Ea.si  l.ri-  is  near,  the  Houv»!oiiic  river.  The 
eastern  part  of  tbe  town&iiip  is  generally  hilly,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum aititttde  of  about  2700  ft.,  and  there  are  two  considerabk 
bodies  of  water— Laurel  Lake  in  the  N.W.  (partly  ia  Leaaa) 
and  Goose  Pond,  in  the  S£.  (partly  in  'I>rfai«^am).  Ha 
mgbaia  baaitby  aa  waB  as  bit  t  Miil,  aad  ia  awdi  fwrnmaiad  mm 
aaaflwaiBirt.  Manfei  tUHwmhA  ii  —aiy  af 
aofaycxs  fram  Lee  who  died  dnriiat  tbo  GvO  War.  The  dM 
maaufacttuca  are  paper  and  wire,  and  from  tbe  quarries  near  llm 
vdlage  of  Lee  is  obtaioed  an  cxccUeiii  ciunliiy  of  marble,  these 
quarries  furnished  tbe  marble  for  the  cxteiiiion  of  ihc  Capitol 
at  Washi[i;^ton,  for  St  Patrick's  cathedral  in  New  York  City 
and  for  the  Lee  High  School  and  the  Lee  Public  Library  (1906). 
Lime  is  quarried  in  the  township.  Lec  «as  formerly  a  papei^ 
nunufacturiag  place  of  great  importance.  Tbe  &r&t  paper  miU 
in  tbe  tewnsbip  was  built  in  South  Lee  ia  1806,  and  for  a  time 
more  paper  was  made  in  Lee  than  ia  any  oUiar  phoe  in  the 
United  Suics;  the  Houatanic  MiM  inlao  WftaMy  ^ 
(ia6|)iatbeWaitad5u>aitPiaM»lacfanparfwwna<iffal|fc 

Tba  fint  aottlemmit  witbia  *a  ftcMft  lowa*^  af  Lea 
made  in  1760.  The  lowmJ#  IMS  fonnod  fnai  parts  of  Gna| 
BarrtngtoD  and  Washingtoa,  was  locwporated  b  1777  and  waa 
named  in  honour  of  Cener.il  CharK j  I,ec  (i7ii-i7^-).  In  the 
autumn  of  i;86  there  .an  encounter  iu,ir  the  v^ll.ijje  ot  East 
Lec  between  about  »so  ailhermts  of  D.inicl  Shayi  (many  of  them 
from  Lee  township)  and  a  bo<iy  of  stale  troops  under  General 
John  Paterson,  wherein  the  Shays  contingent  paraded  a  bogua 
caoooB  (mada  of  a  yam  beam}  witit  aacb  edoct  tbat  lbs  fiala 
troo^fbd. 

See  Amory  Gale,  Hillary  of  <W  Tarnn  of  Let  (Lee,  1854),  and  Ltt, 
The  Ceulauual  duration  and  Ctntenniol  Uittory  oi  uU  Tmm  oJ 
'  C^si!«$^M«iiHit7«}.compilidbyChadm>LHydi«H& 


LIB.  (i)  (In  0.  Eng.  k!lo;  cf.  the  pronunciation  Ine-u-ard  ff 
"  leeward  ";  the  word  appears  in  several  Teutonic  languages; 
cf.  Dutch  Dan.  pro[>crly  a  shelter  or  protection,  chietly 
u^d  as  a  nautical  term  for  that  side  of  a  ship,  land,  &c  ,  uhich 
i>  farthest  from  the  wind,  hence  a  "  lee  shore,"  land  uniKr  tbe 
lee  of  a  ship,  i.e.  one  on  which  the  wind  blows  directly  and  which 
Li  unsheltered.  A  ship  is  said  to  make  "  leeway  "  when  she 
drifts  lateraQy  away  from  ber  course.  (2)  A  woid  now  always 
used  in  the  pnml "  lees,"  meaning  dregs,  tcdimeiU.  particulady 
of  wine.  It  comes  tliro«tgh  tli«  O.  Fr.  <^freaaa(aa«ili|hLaUfilb 
and  js  j«obab|y  of  Celtic  origin. 

mOL  JMOt  (iBt}-sM«j^  Satfsh  caricaturiit,  was  bomia 
London  on  the  igth  af  Angdtt  tii7.  Ha  father,  a  native  o| 
Ireland,  was  the  buxdiord  of  the  London  Coffee  House  on  LudgabB 
Hill,  "  a  man,"  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him.  "of 
fine  culture,  a  profound  Shakespearian,  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man." His  mother  was  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
famous  Richard  Bentlcy.  It  was  fri-m  his  father  tlut  Leech 
inherited  his  skill  with  the  pencil,  which  he  began  to  use  at  a 
very  early  age.  Vihtn  he  was  only  three,  he  was  discovered  by 
Flaxman,  who  had  called  on  his  parents,  seated  on  his  mother's 
knee,  drawing  with  much  gravity.  The  sculptor 
his  alwtcb  to  be  woodeif  ul,  adding,  **  Da  not  let  r 
with  Imom  fa  drawbtg:  let  his  (edus  follow  " 
iHB  astonish  the  world  an  advice  which  was  strictly  foDowcd. 
A  matt-coach,  done  when  he  was  six  years  old,  is  already  full 
of  surprising  vigour  .-ind  v.in".  l>  in  it^  pir.g  l;.ir..3.  Leech 
was  c<lucated  at  Ch-irtorhuu^i-,  where  Ih.ukifjy,  his  ld<long 
friend,  wai  his  schrjolfellovv,  and  .it  siilern  ho  lu  giin  to  study  for 
the  medical  profession  at  St  bartholomcki 's  Hospital,  where  be 
won  praise  for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  anatomical  draw- 
ings. He  was  then  pLiced  under  a  Mi  Wbitlle,  an  eccentric 
practitioner,  the  original  of  "  Rawkins "  ia  Albert  Smith's 
Aditiiliint  0/  Ur  UMmjt  and  aftcrwarda  under  Or  Joba 
OodOe;  hat  gradually  tbt  tmslieaf  of  tbe  yotMli'^  mted  ueerted 
Itself,  and  be  drifted  into  tbe  artistic  profession.  He  was  eighteen 
wbcn  bls_fiat  desifM^wcre  published,  a  quarto  of  four  (ugcs. 


1  on  MS  niouici  a 

ilptor  prooonnced 

itbinbcoaaiM 
Us  own  bast;  he 
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[  tnm  thf  Lmi4m  ftrecu.  Tbn  h*  ^nw 
likfcagnpbs,  did  toogb  ikicubes  for  BtU's        pwditad  an 

the  Pickwick  Paptru  In  1840  Leech  begui  kb  ooalcibaiioBs 
to  the  isa^suiaes  with  a  aerict  of  etckiap  in  BtnUrft  M isutlany, 
where  CruiJtsh:ir.k  hud  puUished  hit  ipleodid  plat<  i  >  Juk 
Sheppard  and  Uiit<r  Twul,  and  was  illuUratinx  Cmy  /  -titrj  in 
sadiy  (ctblcr  foiJiion.  In  conipjny  with  the  cliJcr  i:i,i^ttr  Leech 
dcaifoed  (or  the  IngoUiby  Lt fends  aod  StoJiUy  Thorn,  and  till 
1847  produced  many  independent  aeries  of  etchings.  Thev: 
cunot  be  ranked  with  his  best  work;  thdr  teduique  is  cxceed- 
iai^y  imperfect;  they  are  nddy  bitten,  Dttli  tte  i|^t  and  shade 
wtt  of  wlttiBBj.iart  y  mim  ieai  tit  thy  m*m  U»  Kiw'* 
faiHrltnfftr.      AwM  Anap  fiM^  Inr 

tUU"ofHabiatBrawM.  !>  ta<5  Leed>  iBumtei  3>0ih»  wrf 

5;  yam/i  in  Duugl.is  JcrroM's  newly  started  SkiUing  hfatrnkUf 
w  i;h  pUtes  more  Vigon.ui  and  accomplished  than  those  in  Baittty, 
but  it  is  in  subjects  r>f  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  csjx-cially  in 
those  lightly  elchcil  and  meant  to  be  prinicd  with  colour,  that 
we  seethe  arti.-t's  l,L-bt  [>(>wcre  with  !hc  inci'.k-  .uj!  i!.c  ji  1  1. 
Among  such  of  his  designs  arc  four  charming  plaic:>  tu  Dickens's 
Ckriiltu*}  Carol  (1844),  the  broadly  humorous  etchings  in  the 
C«mu  History  »j  England  (t£U7-il48)«Md  Uttsull  liner  diustra- 
tioos  to  the  Comit  Uiilory  0}  Rom  (|<ft>  Which  last,  particu- 
larigr  i»  iu  aioor  »asdciili,  Amm  mm  twyiiriteiy  frnoeful 
t— rhii.  ■!  Ttitiw  tVt  fifr  hit  Itnt  r'n  1  fi  111  ^Vr  -r-T'~i 
iB  "GlMlik  tad  her  Cnwunioi  EMpiit  Um  the  Etruscan 
OMp.**  Amoac  the  other  ctchiogi  «hkA  teem  very  special 
reference  arc  those  in  Yount  it  aster  TraubUsome  or  Master 
Jacky's  Holidtsys,  ar.d  the  frontispiece  to  IIi»fs  on  Life,  or  Hav 
to  Rise  ill  S-'t.-iy  (18451-3  sc-rus  of  minute  subjuls  linkcil 
gXaccfuUy  together  by  coib  of  sniitLe,  iUuilratiiif;  liic  various 
nnks  and  oondilions  of  men,  one  of  ilicm — tlie  d<xiur  by  his 
patient's  bedside — almost  equalling  in  vivacity  and  precision 
Ihe  best  <d  Cruikshanli's  similar  scenes.  Then  in  the  'fifties 
W*  have  ibe  aumcrous  etciiings  of  sporting  scenes,  contributed, 
with  woodcuts,  to  the  UandJry  Cross  novcLt. 
to  JUach'a  liihagwiihir  wtA,  we  baM«»  m  j&m>  the 

wil«Mdna  itfcet  Arabs, 
which  were  afterwards  to  often  and  to  aiiettvely  to  employ  the 

artist's  [«  r.(  11  Ami  !  all  the  sfjualor  which  they  dcpkl,  they  arc 
full  of  iniliviuual  kautics  in  the  delicate  or  touching  cKpression 
of  a  face,  in  the  graceful  turn  of  a  limb.  The  book  is  s<  arrc  in  its 
onginal  fonn,  but  in  1875  two  reproductions  of  the  outline 
sketches  for  the  designs  were  published— a  lithographic  issue 
of  the  whole  scries,  and  a  finer  photographic  transcript  of  six 
of  the  nbitcti,  which  is  more  valuable  than  even  the  t'lnishrd 
iUttMiatioas  of  1841,  in  wliich  the  added  light  and  shade  is 
(nqoeatly  spotty  and  inefiocUve,  and  the  lining  >t»'U  has  not  the 
tedva  nAh  «•  teLiB  mm  of  Leech's  other  lithographs, 
■aial^ia  theJ^fy  Immt,  yaWthrd  at  the  i'sMK*  office,  aod  in 
the  ininutahle  aabfect  of  the  naptial  couchai  thaCaiiriK  iihich 
ako  appeired,  bk  wvodcitt  ioem.  a*  a  pohtkal  cartflOB,  wteh  Mrs 
Caudle,  prrsooated  fagr  BnuflMn,  dittwbins  by  untimely 
loquacity  the  situnbera  of  the  lord  chancellor,  whose  haggard 
check  rests  on  the  woolsack  for  fiillov,'. 

But  it  was  in  work  for  the  wood-engravers  that  I-orth  >vas 
most  prolific  and  individti.-J.  /\mong  the  earlier  of  siu  h  .It^i  igns 
arc  the  illustrations  to  the  C«mie  EMgfiik  md  Latin  Crammars 
(1840),  to  fFfsOos  Caricature  (1841),  to  Hoo<l's  Camic  Annuel. 
(lt4a),  aod  to  Alfaart  Smith's  Wassail  Baud  (1843),  subjects 
Mtaiy  flf  •  MUl  tfgaette  siae,  transcribed  with  the  best  skill 

lit  1  ti  '*'*'£!['!''' ^^'^piff''*'  MMiij 

working  at  once  00  the  subdivided  block.  II  iMi  i*  tAfi  IkUt 
Leech's  ronntrxion  with  Punch  began,  a  caanodon  wUA  tKh- 
sistcd  till  his  tU  ath  on  the  joth  of  October  1864,  aid  iwdtcd 
in  the  production  of  the  best-known  and  most  adniMbk  of  his 
diriot.  Hh  lilt  CBMrifihwiiBfwdhllWfcwai  the  yifc 


e<Ai«wt.afidlL 
of  chafacter  studies  fsocallai 
His  cartoeoB  4  ^ 

rough  and  impaifect  fa  OMacatiaC  hot  gradually  their  method 

gains  in  power  and  their  subjects  become  more  distinctly  political, 
and  by  1840  the  artist  a  strong  enough  to  produce  the  Sfilendidly 
humorous  national  |«cr--"nj!Katioa  wl.u  h  app<'.irs  m  "  I)iir.i<  li 
Measuring  the  IJrili>h  Liun  "  About  1S45  we  have  the  lirst  of 
thit  l  iiijj  serits  I'f  Ivili  [ki^c  and  quarter-page  pictures  of  Idc 
.ind  n.inneri,  executed  with  a  hand  as  gcotk  as  it  was  skilful, 
contatru.iK,     Kuakin  has  said,  "  admittedly  the  incst  dcfinitioa 


aod  natural  history  of  the  classes  of  Oia 
aod  subtlest  aruilyais  of  its  fotblca» 


ly,  the  kindest 
flattery  of  its 
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)uttiy  to  the  Pmmk 

Wttk  tnm  i8s«  UO  1863,  to  the  /JhuMM , 
some  of  his  largest  and  best  sporting  scenes  appeared,  and  to 
innunmable  novels  and  miscellaneous  volumes  besides,  of  nhicb 
it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  A  LtltJe  four  tn  Irdnnd  (iSso)^, 
whiih  li  rioliccabic  as  showing  the  artist's  treatment  of  pure 
1  iiiM>L.n>e,  timugh  il  also  contains  some  of  his  dAinlirsi  (igiirc- 
picccs,  4ike  that  of  the  wind-Uowo  girl,  rtaadii^  on  the  summk 
of  a  pedestal,  with  ibaHfftidMlkf  omobI tar aad  dBbnirihk 
of  sea  beyond. 

In  i86j  Leech  appeakd  to  the  inihlic  with  a  very  successful 
exhibitxHi  of  aonoof  the  aaoat  aaHikahie  of  his  Puack  drawiags. 
These  weee  Mitaipd  hf%\ 
oila  by  the  «lfM  yaoei^ 
dinctka  or  Mi  Mend  |.  B.  USUk. 

Leech  was  a  ungutarly  rapid  and  indefatigable  worker.  Dean 
Mule  tells  us.  when  he  was  his  guest,"  I  have  known  him  send  off 
from  ray  house  thrw  fini.hcd  df.iwini:-'  on  the  »r«Kt.  <!i  I, 
trac-d,  and  rectified,  without  mi.i  li  i  ll>  n  .1,  u  seein'  d,  i  .x'  n 
breakfast  and  dinner."  The  be»t  technical  qualilics  o(  Lccct.  s 
art,  his  unerring  pewJsioo,  his  uaiailiag  vivaci^  in  the  use  of  the 
line,  are  seen  most  clearly  m  the  6m  sketches  for  his  woodcuts,  and 
in  the  more  finished  dlAwia0i  made  on  tracing-paper  from  thcH- 
first  outlines,  before  the  chhiOKuro  was  added  and  the  designs  were 
«ran«crit)ed  by  the  engraver.  Turning  to  the  mental  aualiiics  ol- 
his  art.  il  would  be  a  mistaken  crIUcum  «-hicb  ranhed  him  as  a 
comic  draughtsman.  Like  Hogarth  be  was  a  true  humorist,  a  student 
of  human  Kbt thoH|k he ohemcd  huataailir  aMfady  lo ita wUmeical 
aspect*. 

"  Hiltini:  M  hr  <^w  withsBiRa 

With  f.K.uO:  .aiire,  kiu  10 charftyh 

The  earnestness  ,ind  gr  ,vi;v  <,[  ni  jr.il  j  irpoic  which  is  soCOnstaSt 
a  note  in  the  work  of  Hogarth  is  inili<-d  far  less  characteristtc  of 
Leech,  bnt  there  are  touches  of  patho*  and  of  tragedy  in  suck  of 
the  Punch  designs  as  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend  "  ( iti4S).  and  "  Gcncal 
F^vricr  luritcd  Traitor  "  (1855),  and  in  "  T  he  (.>uiin  of  the  Arena" 
in  the  first  volume  of  Once  a  HVct,  whirh  .ire  suflieirnt  to  prawv 
that  more  solemn  powers,  for  *hirh  hi>  il.iily  work  .iHr,r<'f  1!  'ro(K>, 
lay  dornvint  m  their  artist.  The  purity  and  m  inlir.  ,»  i>(  Len  I  » 
own  character  arc  impressed  on  his  art.  \Vc  find  in  it  little  of  the 
exaggcrulion  and  i^rotesqtienesi,  an<l  none  of  the  la  rck  (xiliticd 
enthusiasm,  of  which  the  de!>it;ns  of  CiJIray  arc  so  full.  CompaK'd 
with  that  of  his  great  contemnofary  George  Cruikstunk,  his  work 
is  restricted  both  m  compass  of  subject  and  m  artis<fc  dexterity. 

Biographies  of  Leech  have  been  written  by  John  Drown  (l8ft2). 
and  rriln  (t8<jj>;  see  also  "John  Letth's  I'lcJure*  of  Life  and 
Characler."  by  TlM.l,.r.iy,  Quirttrly  K.^w^'  ( 1  >,•>  1  :-.Ur  |854>; 
leltir  fiy  J^ihn  Rii^ki-i.  Arro-vs  rf  ihi-  r>.,;,v,  v.,!  I  [.  161  ;  "  Un 
HiiinuriNte  Angkiis,  "  by  Ernest  Chesntau,  Cijit'iJf  dfi  Beaux  Arts 
(IP-,?,).  (J-M-t'-) 

LEECH,  the  common  name  of  members  of  the  Hirudinca, 
a  division  of  Chaetoptnl  worms.  It  h  <loubtful  whether  the 
rr.edirin.ll  leech,  HiruJo  tnedicinclis,  is  rarer  in  KnKlmd 

tiiin  un  the  continent  of  Eurofie,  or  the  bor,>e  kith.  .1  u/j:.'  " a 
guio,  often  confused  with  it,  has  the  be^t  right  to  the  onginal  pos- 
session of  this  name.   But  at  present  the  word  "  leech  "  is  applied 
to  cwoqr  Bctnher  of  the  gixMtp  Hirudinea,  for  the  general  structure  • 
and  flawifiialiiiii  of  which. see  CKAStoMiM.  There  are  many 

i5IS  need  ol  a  nan  eoBipKawmyi.  Tlqr-i 

of  (he  world  and  are  mostly  aqtutfc,  tbotigh  somctfanefcteiHieldil, 
The  aquatic  forms  frequent  stiaamsi  poods  aad 
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caraiyorom  or  parasitic,  and  prey  vpoM  both  vertebrates  and 
invtrtcb rates.  In  nlAtion  to  thoir  pBMitic  li.ib.t  u i  1 0  or  t WO 
I  «|mjfs  doclByt4,  ih*  «M  flt  Um  aaurior  and  die 
ritttktp«tHiltiMl«C*ftM^  la  OM  MbdivliiMi  of 
(ktlHAai^a«AMttiMUUMb  the  mouth  hiolhiM 
fttm  iiUch  pnAice  m  Utmiiir  bite,  though  the 
described  aj  like  that  of  a  ciroiLir  saw.  Inches  withotit  biting 
jaws  pos&fM  a  protrusibic  proboscis,  and  jr^n^fHy  cnjpilf  their 
prey,  as  dot-s  ihc  hnr^,c  Icrrh  when  it  attacks  carlhn'orms.  But 
wme  of  ihrm  .irc  al'uj  rctoixirasilcs.  The  leech  hjs  been  used 
ia  medicine  from  ri  rnotc  aptiquity  as  a  moJeraif  IjIuch I -letter; 
amd  it  is  still  so  used,  though  more  rarely  than  formerly.  As 
wBff  iilii  blood-kttc^  oertAin  land-leeches  are  among  the  most 
MplaiHOt  of  parasites  that  can  be  encountered  in  a  tropical 
pifftt  A  specks  u(  JJatmadipsa  of  Ceylon  attaches  itself  to 
tkt  pMnM)y  aad  da«>  Uood  trith  m  littltlniURiaa  that  <he 

may  give  ike  toMtteua  lyftiiMoiiia  bgr  attack* 

in;;  themselves  to  the  fauces  and  nciRhbouririR  parts  and  thence 
sucking  blood.  The  effects  of  these  parasites  h.ive  been  mistaken 
(or  those  of  disease  All  leeches  arc  very  cxlrn';ilc  and  r.in 
contract  the  body  to  a  plump,  pcar-shnpcd  form,  or  extend 
it  to  a  long  and  wcrm-like  shape.  They  frequently  progress 
after  the  fashion  of  a  "  loopcr  "  caterpilbr,  attaching  themselves 
ahenaatdy  by  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  sucker.  Others 
swim  whh  eet-lilce  curves  through  the  water,  while  one  Isnd-lcech. 
at  aay  late,  moves  in  a  gilding  way  like  a  land  I'bnarian,  and 
»akolit*iiwClaaMiia,aaliiivtfaabchindit.  Loecbcs 
•  olbt  fmn  l»  bn«n  lb  colaiir,  darker  pMdM  and 
I  pnler  ground.  The  marine  paissilfc 
leech  PvtikUdbi  %  of  a' bright  green,  as  is  olio  the  land-lcech 
Trorhcla. 

The  term  "  leech,"  as  on  cdd  English  f>Tionym  for  ph>'sician. 
Is  from  a  Teutonic  root  meaning  "  heal,"  and  is  etymologicalfy 
distinct  from  the  name  (O.  Eng.  lyce)  of  the  Jlirudo,  though 
the  uscof  tha«aalvtka«tlMrlnslM^cdt»assimii.uc  the  i^^o 

words.  (F.  K.  H  ) 

LEEDS.  THOMAS  OSIORNB,  tst  DuKC  or  (iCjr  i?!.). 
English  statesman,  commonly  known  also  by  his  earlier  title  of 
EARL  or  Danby,  son  of  Sir  Edward  (hbont,  Bart.,  of  Kiveton, 
YvMUn,  ana  ban  im  t63t^  Ha  was  gicat-gratidaoo  of  Sir 
l4iiatil(MMnM(SLlS9i),kMrdnta]nrof  London,  who^  accordiitg 
l»  tbaafloipltdaioeBHi,  f^aHNfUte  to  Sfr  WOta 

nayor  fa  1599.  ■n'e  tfca  loitaact  of  ilie 
(antily  by  leaping  from  Loodon  Bridife  into  the  river  and  rescuing 
Annefd.  1 585),  the  daughter  t^htsemployer,  whom  he  afterwards 
married.'  Thomas  Osborne,  the  future  lord  trcisurcr,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  .ind  estates  in  Yorkshire  on  his  father's  death 
in  1647,  and  after  unsuccessfully  courting  his  coasin  Dorothy 
Osborne,  m.irried  L.nly  Brid^t  Dertie,  d.iu>;hter  of  the  earl  of 
Liodsey.  He  wis  inircxluccd  to  public  life  .ind  to  court  by  his 
neighbour  in  Yorkshire,  George,  2iid  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Yorii  fai  1665.  and  gained  the  "  first  step 
in  his  future  rise  "  by  joining  Buckingham  in  his  attack  on 
ClaitBdmi  Id  1667.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  Joint  treasurer 
«f  ita  aawy  vitk  Sic  TheoHa  iMidtoa,  aa4  anbtcqiuculy 
•bIb  tiaaaattr.  Ba  iqcoeedod  9r  WlWafli  CowMijr  aa  caas- 
miaiianar  for  the  state  treasury  tni  669.  aad  In  1673  was  appotead 
a  comniitloBer  for  the  admhxlty.  He  was  created  Vfcconat 
f>s!)i  rnc  in  the  Scottish  [■ci-rarf  on  tlic  ind  of  February  ftyj, 
ami  a  privy  councillor  on  llic  jrd  of  .May.  On  the  loth  of  June, 
on  the  resiRnation  of  Lord  Clifford,  he  was  appointed  lord  treasurer 
and  made  Baron  Osborne  of  Riveton  and  \iscount  Latimer  in 
the  peerage  of  England,  wUAc  on  the  .';ih  cif  June  ii')74  he  w.ts 
created  earl  of  Danby,  when  he  surrendered  his  Scottish  peerage 
of  OriMfne  to  his  second  son  Peregrine  Osborne.    He  was 

dbc  aarta  yw  kuMtmamUL  of  the  West  Riding  of 
md  kt  ttn  laarind  fSum, 

I  A  atalMBaa  of  very  difTerent  calitirc  from  the 
(Ckaaidai^ZaateAiakr,  by  R.  Tbomioa  (16J7),  313,  quoting 


leaden  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  Buckingham  and  AlUlgton.  His 
principal  aim  was  no  doubt  the  maintenaace  a^d  Increase  of  hu 
own  influence  and  party,  but  his  aMWlfam  1 
definite  poUtical  views.  A  m—tlt  al  tli»  oU 
a  eooMeailal  friend  aad  caimvaadeot  ci  I 
dale,  he  Mnd  to  <h<Bgtfcen  tlia  aneothe  urf  Oe  royal' 
authority.  At  the  Same  time  he  was  a  keen  partisan  of  the 
established  church, an  enemy  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  dis- 
senters, and  an  opponent  of  all  toleration.  In  167J  he  opposed 
the  Indulgence,  supported  the  Test  Act,  and  spoke  against  the  ' 
proposal  for  giving  relief  10  ihc  dissenters.  In  June  167^,  h'' 
signed  the  paper  of  advice  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  lor  the  king, 
urging  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the  Roown 
Catholics,  their  complete  banishment  from  the  court,  and  the 
suppression  «f  MowBthJes,*  and  a  bill  introduced  by  him  impos- 
iaf  «padal  lam  «b  Wconnia  and  anl^ectinc  tlmm  CatftoHc 
ptlBaM  ta  faifftbonawat  Ihr  Ufa  was  only  tfaoM  «at  aa  ton 
Indmt  became  It  aefliiad  oOenders  kern  the  efMUfe  of  tfetaoo. 
Titt  tame  year  lie  htnalKcd  a  Teat  Oath  by  wMch  aH  boMing 
office  or  seats  In  either  House  of  Parliament  were  to  declare 
resistance  to  the  royal  power  a  crime,  and  promise  to  abstain 
from  all  attempts  to  alter  the  government  of  either  church  or 
slate;  hut  this  extreme  me.isurc  of  retrograde  toryism  was 
successfully  opposed  by  wi,er  stalc-Amen.     The  king  himSCif 

as  a  Roman  Catholic  secretly  opposed  and  also  doubted  the 
wisdom  and  practicabilityof  this"  thorough  "  policy  of  repreasion. 
Danby  therefore  ordered  a  retWB  from  every  diocese  of  the 
nmntins  of  dissenters,  both  RoaiMht  aati  Protestant,  in  order 
by  a  proof  «f  tktfr  imlBiHwiiW  aa  maw  the  royal  aoNvlea.* 
In  Deocttber  rtH  ht  fctd  n  awckmatfaB  tor  the  i^ppiiiailM 
of  liugii  kumm  laeawa  at  ihn  "irfcaiiilia  «f  Hk  llafMy^ 
GovcraMtt  «M  took  idhee  fa  tlian,  bat  tldi  waa  mm 
withdrawn.  In  1677,  to  secure  Protestantism  in  case  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  succession,  he  introduced  a  bill  by  which  ecclesiastical 
|v:ironaKe  and  the  care  of  the  royal  children  were  entrusted  to 
the  bishops;  but  tins  measure,  Lke  the  other,  was  thrown  out. 

In  fr'rri,j.n  .ifi.iirs  l).'.rit)y  showed  a  stronger  grasp  ot  essemi^.U, 
He  ('esiri'l  to  inrrr.isc  English  trade,  credit  and  power  abroad. 
He  wa-;  a  (i<  termined  enemy  both  to  Roman  influence  and  to 
French  ascendancy.  He  terminated  the  war  with  Holland  in 
1674.  and  from  that  time  maintafaed  a  friendly  correspoadeote 
with  William;  while  in  1677,  after  two  years  of  tedious  1 
tiona,  he  overcame  all  alMacka,  and  in  ^pitxl  Jaiaert  < 


Revolution  and  the  Act  of  fttnlwM.  Mi  IMbMl  poUcy, 

however,  could  only  be  potaoed,  and  the  aitafater  o^ld  only 

maint.iin  hini^.clf  in  poner.  bv  .Trquicsrrnre  in  the  kinj;'s  personal 
relations  %viili  ili.  kir.g  of  France  .sctiled  by  the  disgraceful 
Treaty  of  DiAer  in  1670,  which  included  Charles's  acceptance 
of  a  fH^^r.sion.  and  bound  him  to  a  policy  exaclly  opposite  to 
D,inl)y's,  one  furthering  French  and  Roman  ascend. incy. 
Though  not  a  number  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  dcni.il,  Danby  must,  it  would  seem,  have  known  of  these 
relations  alter  beoorotng  lord  treasurer.  In  any  case,  in  1676, 
together  with  Lauderdale  alone,  he  consented  to  a  treaty  between 
riiiilii  ail  |<aifc  aiiniinaiL la  nlihli  ihi  trnd^^  pc^klT  of  betk 


aantial  subsidy  of  jCioo,ooob  In  i^tS  Onrica,  taUag  advaatate 

of  the  growing  hMtility  to  Fiance  in  the  nation  and  partiaaMiil, 

raised  his  price,  and  Danby  by  his  'lircctions  demanded  tlaoa|h 
Ralph  Montagu  {afterwards  duke  of  .Montagu)  six  million  livres 
a  year  (/joo.ooo)  for  three  years.  Simultaneously  Danby 
RuiJed  ilitouRh  parliariient  a  bill  for  raising  money  for  a  war 
against  France;  a  kapue  was  concluded  with  Holland,  and 
troops  were  actually  sent  there.  That  Danby,  in  spite  of  these 
compromising  transactions,  remained  in  intention  faithful 
to  the  natioaal  intcRSta»  appcaia  deafly  iraas  tba  baatUity  «Mi 
wUibba«aaadla«MdadtynaMa.  la  iM  ba  fa  dMcribad 

•  Cat.  ofSlPaf).  Dom.  (l67J-t6?5),  p.  449. 

'  Letter  of  Motley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Danby  (June  10, 
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«t  dKt  JMr.*  H  a<78,  oa  Uie  ruptne  of  icblioas 
betwcea  CiMriM  lad  Loab, «  apleiidid  (^portunity  was  iftmied 
Louis  of  paying  off  old  scores  by  disclosing  JJukyltfpilic^pMtion 

in  the  king's  demands  for  French  gold. 

Every  circumslanrc  now  conspired  to  effect  his  fall.  Although 
both  abroad  and  at  borne  his  policy  had  generally  embodied 
the  wishes  of  the  ascendant  party  in  the  state,  Danby  bad  never 
•inaiiml  tte  canidenw  oi  the  utioo.  His  character  inspired 
ftsCMdd  aot  reckon  during'  the  whole  of  bis 


kamatmm  fkt  Mqipoit  of  •  single  iadividuaL  CInries  is 
«H  W  feMW  loH  Ub  «k«  k*  nuk  Urn  UetMBV  tttt 


be  had 

tM»  iteii  It  dM  mU,  hlBMlf  aad  lAi  writ^  III 
mi  toeiftld  t»  Btpyw  Mb  acgolTteg  olBw  m  "aaegt  ttwiti 

sort  of  people  that  have  not  cnuih  to  lose  and  therefore  wiU 
venture  til,"  and  as  "  a  beggar  having  £1100  or  £noo  a  year, 
but  owe*  above  £io,ooo."  His  oflicc  brought  him  in  £jo,ooo 
a  year,'  and  he  was  known  to  be  making  large  profits  by  the  sale 
of  offices;  he  maintained  his  power  by  corruption  and  by 
jeaiousi^  excJuding  from  ofBce  men  of  high  standing  and  ability. 
Burnet  described  him  as  "  the  most  hated  minister  that  bad 
cm  been  about  the  king."  Worse  men  had  been  less  detested, 
bvt  Dtaby  had  none  of  the  amiable  virtues  which  often  counter- 
mt  Ik*  «diMB  ianunvl  bjr  ssHom  fMilu>  Emiy^  «k*  kos* 


or  fnucfal." 

r,  doobtlm  BO  friudty  nitmem,  ipeaki  of  him  as 
an  inveterate  liar,  "proud,  ambitious,  revengeful,  false.  pro<lii:.il 
and  covetous  to  the  highest  degree,"  *.  and  Burnet  suppxjri^ 
unfavourable  judgment  to  a  great  extent,  ilis  corruption, 
his  mean  submission  to  a  tyrant  wife,  his  greed,  his  pale  (arc 
,ind  ic^n  pT  jr..  >>li.i  h  h  id  succeeded  to  the  handsome  fiaturcs 
and  comebness  oi  earber  days,*  were  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
from  the  witty  saeen  of  Halifax  to  the  coaisr  jesu  of  the  anony- 
nont  wiktm  ai  inmunefable  lanpociiiit  Bgf  his  championship 
if  tlM  MNloaal  pohcy  he  bad  nJacd  fHaMible  foes  abruatl 
vIOMft  MndoB  A  liick  UcaA  or  atffttm  M  hm^*  and 
Mi  idsBty  the  — rioaal  MmUM  wm  now;  thsBoi^  a  wry 
 >l»b>tbtnrriifM«ibis 


Bd  >  wat  hi  ptrikaent ; 
kefelif9B»ly*ftO(der 


in  appointing  a  new  sccrctnr>-  of  stnte  l..i<1  pnftrrc  J 
Str  W.  Temple,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  .i.Tt:  rrencli  poUiy, 
to  MrintagTj.  The  l.in<r,  after  a  quarrd  wuh  the  duche&s  of 
Cteveland,  was  dismissed  from  the  king's  employment.  He 
immediately  went  over  to  the  oppo  ition,  and  in  concert  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  by  whom 
he  was  supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  BMOey,  aRaased  a  pian 
for  dhctiiig  Danby's  rain.  He  ~ 
■ai  li  tpiu  of  Daafayli  oadeavow  to 
to  OA  tk«  MCk  of  DMbi 
totitmhiaUag  iBtiaw  wriWea  ky  Paaby  to  Mm  to  be  lead  tkni 

to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Speaker.  The  House  im- 
mediately resolved  on  Uanby's  impeachment.  At  the  fool 
of  each  of  the  letters  appeared  the  king's  postscripts,  "  I  approve 
of  this  letter.  C.R.,"  in  his  own  handwriting;  but  they  were 
not  read  by  the  Speaker,  and  were  en l inly  neKlcLted  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  minu>trr,  thus  emphasizing  ihc  con- 
stitutional principle  that  obedience  to  the  ordienof  the  sovereign 
can  ht  no  bar  to  an  impeachment.  He  was  chstgcd  with  having 
t  to  hkaadf  roysd  powers  by  treating  matters  of  peace 
tk«  kniiwlrid|H  of  the  aMuci,  «itk  katiag 
I  Ike  taUag  of  a  olaBfiBi  afiay  oa  piclnoc  of  a  war 
with  France,  with  having  obstructed  the  asscmbUng  of  parlia- 

» Memoirt  ef  Crttt  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  J.  Dalrymple 

1773).  ••  «PP-  «<>4- 

*LelUTt  to  Str  Jcrfth  William  !pn  (Camden  Soc^l974)>  i-  *<• 

'Halifax  notc-b<»>>c  in  I><'\ i^t:- lnri  HmHS  esHsctioik 
Foacroft's        ej  UaJtJax,  u.  6j,  note. 

•  14^  tfO^i^nfy.  by  W.  D.  Cbrirtla  (i«7()>  &•  i»< 

* Mae^s^asM^s.  46:  P^'s  iX^y.  143. 


rbySirW. 


oi  ombeoleoKnt  to  tk»  tnumf^ 
Daaby,  wMIs  caaiawfcatlBg  the  "  Popish  Plot"  to  the  pariiai. 

ment,  had  fratn  the  first  esprrsscd  bis  disbelief  in  the  so-called 
revelations  of  Titos  Oates,  and  his  backwardness  in  the  matter 
new  furnished  an  additional  (.har^e  of  having  "traitorously 
concealed  the  plot."  He  was  voted  guihy  by  the  Commons; 
but  while  the  Lords  were  disputing  whcjjer  the  accused  peer 
should  have  bail,  and  whether  the  charges  amounted  to  more 
than  a  misdemeanour,  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  joth 
of  December  and  dimolvcd  three  weeks  later.  In  March  1679 
a  new  parliament  hoMffe  l#  Danby  was  relumed,  and  he  was 
forced  to  mlm  tko  ttHMMahip;  knt  he  ocilNd  a  paidoi 
^^'^^ImmiM  •  «miHl  totaMMi| 

«PM  to  the  Lofdi,  fUShx  dedsifng  it  u  the  Ung^ 

presence  the  recompense  of  trcnson,  "  not  to  be  borne  ";  and 
in  the  Commons  his  retirement  from  othce  hy  no  means  appeased 
his  ant;i;;on:5ts.  The  prorerdinfTs  ag.iiir^t  him  were  revived, 
a  committee  of  privileges  (Urulinjj  on  the  iglh  of  .March  1679 
that  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was  no  abatement  of  an  im- 
peachmenL  A  motion  was  passed  for  his  committal  by  the 
Lords,  who,  as  in  Clarendon's  case,  voted  his '  banisiunsal. 
This  was,  however,  rejected  by  llie  Commons,  who  bow  psssod 
an  act  of  attainder.  Danby  had  removed  to  the  country,  but 
ittvmad  Ml  tke  aui  oi  Apdl  to  avoid  the  thioatcMd  peeriat 
by  tholMdiaf  Oettlatodn',  aadiRHentlolkeTB««r.  Id 
ha  written  defence  he  now  pliadcd  the  king's  pacdoei,  but  on 
the  5th  of  May  1679  it  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Commons. 
This  declaration  was  again  repeated  by  the  Common?  in  itfq 
on  the  occasion  of  another  attack  made  upon  Danby  in  that 
year,  and  was  finally  tmlxHiie<i  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701. 

The  Commons  now  dem.Tnded  judgment  .igainsi  the  prisoner 
from  the  Lords.  Further  proeeedings,  however,  '.sere  stopped 
by  the  dissolution  of  parliament  again  in  July;  but  for  near^ 
five  yi  ar^  Danby  remained  a  prisoixr  in  the  Tower.  A  iwpHmt 
of  pamphlets  asserting  the  oeag|plidly  of  the  fallen  niaister 
in  the  Popish  Plot,  and  eVOiaacaeing  him  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edamad  Beny  Godficy,  «■*  pMUMd  to  ii99  aad  •Ho) 
they  woe  aaaMied  hy  Etnby^  otentoiy.  Sdaaid 
in  RejUttimu;  and  In  May  1661  Danby  was  actually  i 
by  (he  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  for  Godfrey's  mttrdrr  on  the 
.-nx'jsation  of  Edward  FitzHarris.  His  petition  to  t!  •  I  1  g 
for  a  trial  by  his  peers  on  this  indictment  was  refused,  and  an 
attempt  to  prosecute  the  publishers  of  the  false  evidence  in 
the  king's  bench  was  unsuccessful.  For  some  time  all  appeals 
to  the  king,  to  parbament,  and  to  (he  courts  oi  justice  were 
onavailing;  but  on  ihc  i.:th  ol  February  16S4  his  applicalioa 
to  Chief  Justice  Jiihcys  was  at  last  successful,  and  he  was  set 
at  liberty  on  finding  bail  to  the  amount  of  £40,000^  to  appear 
IB  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  foUowing  session.  Ua  visiled  Ibo 
kta|  at  coait  the  same  djgr;  but  loefc  BO  pvl  to  paUia  sMto 
fif  iko      of  tko  nlfftm 

After  James's  aecessien  Daakgr  was  discharged  fn>m  hh  kaS 
by  the  Lords  60  the  X9th  of  May  and  the  order  declaring 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  to  be  no  .ib.ttemt  nl  of  an  impeach- 
ment was  reversed.  He  again  (nok  h:s  seat  in  the  lx>rds  as  a 
leidrr  of  the  nio<leralc  Tory  party  1  hou;;h  .1  slron>;  Tory 
and  supjx>rter  of  the  hereditary  principle,  James',  .iiiaiks  on 
I'rotcitantism  soon  drove  him  into  oppoMtion.  lie  '.^.is  v;,iiid 
by  Dykvclt,  William  of  Orange's  agent;  and  in  June  16S7  he 
wrote  to  WiHiam  assuring  him  of  his  support.  On  the  jolh  of 
June  16W  ho  was  OBO  of  the  seven  kaders  of  the  JUwolailaft  ako 
signed  the  toriiaUon  to  WMaw  b 
Yoik  to  tke  priaoe^  toMot,  ictandi 
WWam  en  the  stttb  of  December.  He  appcait  to  1 
that  William  would  not  i!a:rn  t!u'  croivn,*  and  .Tt  first  suppoitot 
the  theory  that  the  throne  haMcig  been  vatated  by  James's 
flight  the  succession  fell  as  of  riRhl  to  .^l3ry;  but  ns  this  rr.i  t 
with  little  support,  and  w.-is  rejected  both  by  William  and  by 
ytUf  tondft  he  voted  against  the 

*Add.MSS.etoM.f.47. 
■  Beyers  ^anelrTiwr*' 
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Halifax  and  the  ConuBOOs  in  declaring  the  prince  and  priocess 
joint  sovereigns. 
Otnby  had  tendered  extremely  i«iir^*"*  iervices  to  William's 
On  the  aoth  of  April  !•  «u  cnaicd  marqucHof 
I  mtifa  hxil  Ifriwwmni  <rf  iht  ihtwr  iMingf  <ff 
,  «iU  HwUy  dUbid  kgr  tke  Wbigs, 
ni  WflttMB,  iatcMlol  wlitaUnt  Um  in  thtlonl  tnasuitnbip, 
Mljr  ^ipoinMd  Mm  praddnit  of  the  cmmdl  in  Fcbrnary  ttlify. 
He  did  liot  conceal  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  which 
were  hKroaicvl  Ly  the  apixjintmcnt  of  Halifax  to  the  ofike  of 
lord  privy  si-al.  The  antaRonism  between  the  "  black  "  and 
the  "  while  marquess  "  (the  latter  being  ihe  nickname  given  to 
Carmarthen  in  allusion  to  his  sickly  .T[>pc.irjnce).  liad 
been  forgotten  in  their  common  haired  10  the  French  policy 
Md  to  Rone,  revived  in  aU  iu  bittemcsa.  He  retired  to  the 
CMBtty  and  was  seldom  poMBt  mt  thm  oaoadL  In  June  and 
Mf  Mw  notions  were  madt  Ib  |MdiUMBt  for  Isi  removal; 
bat  —ftrtrhiliadhn  iik  «wt  impaynh^^  mtinmeat 
ti  lUHtat  Ib  tigo  he  asiiB  aeqaind  th»  dfeT  fwnar  la  tlie 
■MU^vlridkbantaincdtiU  i6<)5  by  bribery  in  parliament  and  by 
the  Support  of  the  kinR  and  queen.  In  i6qo,  during  William's 
absence  in  Ir^I/iul,  lie  u.is  afii»intcij  M.ir>''s  chief  ad\'i-cr. 
In  i(x)i,  iltiiriiij;  to  compromiM;  II.jIiIjx,  he  di  .tmiitcJ  himself 
by  the  patronage  of  an  informer  n  imed  Fuller,  i»oon  proved 
an  impostor.  He  was  absent  in  i6gj  when  the-  I'lace  Bill  was 
thrown  out.  In  i6.)j  he  prcsideil  in  great  state  as  lord  high 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Mohun;  and  on  thc4lhof  May  1694 
he  was  created  duke  of  Leeds.'  The  same  year  he  su|^rted  the 
Triennial  BUI,  but  oppoiad  the  new  trea«>n  bill  oa  weakening 
Ibe  ha«da  of  Ibe  cncullm  MttBwfaile  Iretli  alucks  had  been 
Vmimmmtimtmir^  SuMOm.  In 
■  bjr  th>  GtamMw  for 
having  received  a  bribe  ot  iow  pdncas  to  procurt  tbe  new 
charter  for  the  East  India  Conptny.  In  his  defence,  whilst 
denying  that  he  had  received  the  money  and  appealing  to  his 
past  services,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  iccordiug 
to  his  expcriince  Lr.htry-  was  an  acknowledged  and  universal 
custom  in  public  buMru-ss  an'l  that  he  himself  had  been  instru- 
mental in  obtaining'  m<)iu-y  for  others.  Me.in'.'.hilc  his  ocr.-.int, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  inteaaodiaxy  between  the  duke 
and  the  Company  in  tbc  tranncdaa,  led  tbe  country;  and  no 
I  biini  «bliiaBble  to  omvict,  the  iHHHdiBp  Idl  la  the 
b  UVtW  bo  bMl  besB  oriendtB  diMOtttaM  bit 
t  at  Ibi  flBUMO.  SU  iMiimed  ia  Oanbtn  btt  was 

WHbm**  absence  in  this  year.  In  November  he  was  created 
D.CL.  by  the  university  of  Oxford;  in  December  he  became 
*  eommii-ioncr  of  trade,  and  in  December  1696  governor  of  the 
Royal  li'ticry  Company.  He  opiwed  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
Jolin  l  inv  ick,  l  ist  supported  the  .iciion  taken  by  members  of 
both  Houses  in  defence  of  UiUiara's  rights  in  the  same  year. 
On  the  -Mrd  of  April  1 6';S  he  entertained  the  tsar,  Peter  tbe  Great, 
at  Wimbledon.  He  had  for  some  time  lost  Ui«  nal  diMCtko  of 
affairs,  and  in  May        he  was  compelled  10  Mil*  teat  flffce 

yikipMi  of  adsdnUe  aatml  ports,  great  knosrleiga  MaA 
tapcrience  in  the«ffair«  of  ids  own  country,  but  of  no  rcpotatloa 

with  :.-iV  pjrly.  He  hath  not  Urn  re;;ar<tc  !  althouph  he  took 
his  pi  I  1.  at  the  council  boani."'  The  \cicTan  sUUinian,  how- 
t  iT.  l  y  no  means  acquiesced  in  his  enforced  retirement,  and 
continued  to  lake  an  active  part  in  pohtics.  As  a  zealous 
churchman  and  Protestant  he  st  ill  postes^ctl  a  following.  In  1 70$ 
be  supported  a  motion  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  io 
1710  ia  SachcvercU's  case  spoke  in  defence  of  hereditary  ligbl.* 
In  NonnAcr  of  tbia  yctf  ba  obtaimda  1  imi  iial  iii  Wa  pMbwi 
€3Sto  •  ff  *«B  dw  pm  4am  vUdi'be  «■  boUkg  in 


'  The  title  was  taken,  not  from  Leeds  In  VorkNhIre,  

Loedi  in  Kent,  4)  ni.  from  Mj id  tone,  which  in  the  17th  century  was 
a  more  important  plarc  lli  r\  n    N  i.tk<.hire  n.inusati-. 

•  Bqw^' J&mUt^Salf/''^  (Roahurgho  Uub,  1895).  46- 


itxn*  and  in  tytt  at  tbe  age  of  eighCy  waa  a  oompetilor  f^ 
tbe  oi&ce  of  kid  privy  teaL*  His  long  and  eventful  career, 
hamwst  taiwlMiiid  waii  aHi  1  Baidi  b»  Mi^iatt—  timaUkU 

■  I*  in*  ^  Mt  b«l  poMiihed  Ctptn  end  ExkmUt  tf  mm 
iHim  9rtHm  m  hm  lit  £ari  «(  Dcmh  '  • '  Iti' ymi  t*f^ 
t6if  ami  m6j9.  In  defence  o(  his  conduct,  and  this  was  accompanied 
by  Jiemmrt  fcta/iac  to  the  Jmfiratkmenl  of  7T>omas,  Earl  of  DoHby. 

The  original  Wttcr?,  ho*cvrr,  r<(  D.iiihy  to  \!oiii.,.:ii  h.>\[<  now  been 
published  (by  the  Hi»ti>rtrjl  .MsS,  Conirni"-  i  m  Ir.jm  the  MSS.  of 
1.  Eliot  Hodgkin),  and  arc  teen  to  have  txen  cooaMkiaUy  garHrii 
by  Oaoby  for  the  purposes  of  publication,  aevaeri  fMM|H  blili|^ 
oblttctatcd  and  others  altered  by  his  own  hand. 

Sec  (he  lives,  by  Sidney  Ixc  in  ihc  Did.  A'at  BUfmpky  fr?9s); 
by  T.  P.  Courtmay  in  Lef€nrr'i  Enryrlopardm,  "  Eminent  BritMk 
Stjsc«-mcn,"  N-ol.  v.  (1850):  in  Lodce's  PortmiU,  vii.;  aitd  Liwi 
and  C/ufiUlfrs  cf  .  .  .  JHuUrioui  I'ttions,  by  J.  le  Neve  (I714). 

in  Add.  MS- 


Hurtlicr  material  for  his  bi'i^iraphy  exists  in 


MSS..  26040- 


95  (5^  voji.,  cont.iining  his  p  ■  in  the  Duie  oj  I.redi  .\fSS.  nt 

iJetrtby  Castle,  calendered  in  lint.  MSS.  Comm.  nth  Rep.  pf.  vii. 
np.  1-43:  USS.  of  Earl  o(  Ltndsay  and  J.  Mmttm;  and 

CaUndort^  •[  5(ate  Paftrt  pom.   See  aW  Add.  MSS.  /ios-iSffSh 


CP.  c 
takr  Dukci  of  Ludi. 

The  duke's  only  surviving  son.  Peregrine  (1650-1710),  who 
became  and  duke  of  Leeds  oa  liis  father's  death,  had  been  a 
member  ef  tlie  HowbI  Lords  as  B«n»  Osborne  since  1690,  but 
he  is  better  knoam  aa  »  naval  ofbccciJa  tbiaaanrioa  ba  aMaiaBd 
tbe  rank  of  a  vio»«daBiiaL  HadladflBllMCS^af  J)M«9B|k 
when  Ul  fM  BaiBiBa  npia  (fldoMTji)  beoame  yiA 
The  4th  diia  w  lie  bituri  sua  ti— » (1713-1789),  ^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Frarri?. 

Francis  Osborne,  5th  duke  of  Leeds  fi75i-i7Q<)'),  was  bora 
on  the  »9th  of  J.i.ni.iry  1751  and  w.is  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  it  Christ  Churc  h,  0;<fcird.  He  -.vas  a  member  of  parlia- 
mfnr  in  1774  .ind  177';;  in  1770  he  brcame  a  peer  as  Baron 
O:>liomc,  and  in  1777  lord  chamberlain  of  the  queen's  household. 
In  the  Hotise  of  Lords  he  was  prominent  as  a  determined  foe 
of  the  ptime  minister,  Lord  North,  who,  after  be  bad  reaigned  his 
position  as  chamberlain,  deprived  him  of  tbe  office  of  lord* 
lieoUMBtailboBaRUdbitof VaritaWiciatTftv  He  gitiil 
thiih  hvwem,  tm  ymi  Mar.  Baily  to  1783  tbe  mar^ata  «( 
Canaoitbesi,  as'b*  was  calad,  waa  aslected  as  amb.i-vidor  to 
Ftance,  bm  he  did  not  uke  np  this  appointment,  bu  ou  ing 
in--'':.id  n-lnry  for  fore;?:u  afl-ir^  under  V.  il[.,ini  I'Ut  in 
December  of  the  same  ycir.  .Vs  sc-relary  he  '.vas  little  nvirc 
than  a  cipher,  and  he  left  ofTicc  in  April  1701.  Siit.scfjuciily 
he  took  some  sh^ht  part  in  pf)!;'i<  '!,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the 
.?i.st  of  Janu.iry  1 7<j  j.  H  s  J'^iiii,  ;.'  Memoranda  were  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1S84,  and  there  are 
eight  volumes  of  his  official  conespondcncc  in  the  British  MuseiaB, 
His  first  wife  was  Amelia  (1754-1784),  daugbterof  EobcetDar^ 
4th  earl  of  Holdcmesse,  who  became  Bareoesa  Cbnycsa  to  bar 
own  rigbt  in  1778.  Thiir  rldir  ami,  flaatji  TViBaM  ficdiilit 
(1775-1838),  anetaadad  bb  tadicr  at.dobe  of  Leeds  ftad  Ha 
motbor  as  Baaaa  Cooyen.  These  titles  were,  however,  sep.i  r:i  t  rd 
when  bb  son.  Francs  Godolphin  Darcy,  the  7th  Duke  ii7gS- 
tt$9  ); dbd  without  soaa  to  ifay  t£so-  1  he  barony  passed  to  bia 
nephew,  Sackvillc  George  Lane-Fox  (i8.^7-t8SS),  falling  into 
abrytince  on  his  death  in  A'ic  j  t  i---,  ..nd  the  dukedom  passed 
to  his  cousin,  George  Godolphin  Osborne  (iJ%02-i87»),  a  son  of 
I  r.inct«  Ooddphin  Osborne  (l777-i8$o),  who  wascreated  Baroa 
Godolphin  in  1S31.  In  1895  Geinge^  grandson  GeoiseGodolpUi 
Osborne  (b.  iS6a)  became  loth  dake  of  Leeds.  Tbe  naoaa  ti, 
Godalpbto/aMcb  b  bocne  by  aaBp  of  .tba  Oataaai^  ima  IflM- 
duced  tote  tbe  family  through  tbe  narrbse  of  Oe  4th  dokc  irfth 
Mary  (d.  1784),  daughter  and  co-hehrB  of  Friincis  GodolpKin, 
7nd  carl  of  Godolphin,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough 

LEEDS,  a  city  and  municipal  county  and  parliamentary 
bonwgh  jB'tba  West  lading  of  ^'orkshire,  KngliDd^  dl| 
'HvMm  MSS.  22U,  tilt. 
*  Bayard  4aaaliwai».  .  • 
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N Jf .W.  tea  iMdn.  Wof.  U»t»)  $h*9Vi  Utn)  4»»aM. 
It  h  Mmi  Ik*  Gmt  NoMkini  afeiiir  (CmnmI  ilatlMi), 
tlM  MMhtKl  (WdlifMB  ituH^t  MortlKEntani  sad  Loadoo 
A  NofdnWcatciii  (New  ttatioB),  aad  Gnat  Ckntnl  and  Lanca- 
shire &  Yorkshire  railways  (Central  station).  It  lies  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Riding,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aire 

The  pl.in  ni  the  city  is  in  no  way  regular,  and  the  numerous 
handsome  public  buildings  are  distributed  among  several  streets, 
principally  on  the  north  side  nf  the  .narrow  river,  llic  town 
ball  is  a  hac  building  in  Grecian  style,  well  placed  in  a  square 
between  Park  Lane  and  Great  George  Stmt.  It  is  of  oblong 
ahapa^  adtli  a  handsooM  facade  over  whkh  riaa  a  domed  dock- 
IMWr.  Tbe  prindpal  a  part  meat  is  the  Victmja  Hall,  a  richly 
laatud  rW»hiriMMMfati6ilt.inleBtth,7aiBlit«adtli 
•ad  7S  i*  iMiflht.  It  aai  apoad  ia  iSsS  by  Qwmi  VfcMla. 
InoMdiatclr  adjacaat  to  k  are  'J  e  ;Tiunldp|d  aCo*a  (rtS*)  la 
Iialtan  atyla^  The  Royal  Excbai.^c  {iSj7)  ia  Boar  Lane  is  an 
np^tnH  Pefpendicular  building.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture 
Leeds f> act  rfeh.  The  church  of  St  John,  however,  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  junction  of  Gothic  traditions  with  Renaissance 
tendencies  in  architecture.  It  dates  from  i6j4  and  contams 
some  fine  contemporary  woodwork.  -St  Peter's  parish  church 
occupies  an  ancient  site,  and  preserves  a  very  early  cross  from 
the  former  buOdiag.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1840  at  the 
instance  of  the  vicar,  Dr  Walter  Farquhar  Hook  (1798-1875), 
afterwards  dean  of  Chichester,  whose  work  here  in  a  poor  and 
11  adaritad  paiMi  biwihl  N*f  Thadauchol  AUSoola 
(iMii)  iijwi— ■!■  liiB.  ItaqrbaaetadtlutthaTiearace 
of  Ledto  Im  fei  Mdm  tiaM»<MHWiid^  fMB»d  a  Mt|»  la 
episcopal  bcadk  Hudw  mm  uammm  otktr  raodon  tbaicfcei 
aiid  chapels,  of  which  the  Unitatiah  chapel  fai  Parit  Row  is  note- 
worthy. Leeds  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  Citholic  bishop,  with 
a  pnxaihcdral  dedicated  to  St  Anne.  There  is  a  large  free 
library  in  the  municipal  ofTices,  and  numerous  branch  libraries 
arc  maintained.  The  Leeds  old  library  is  a  private  insiitut;on 
founded  in  1768  by  Dr  Priestley,  who  was  then  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  chapeL  It  occupies  a  building  in  Commercial  Street. 
Tbe  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  established  in  1820, 
possesses  a  handsome  building  ia  Park  Row,  known  aa  tbe 
FMtotophfcii  UalL  wwitainina  a  labocatoijr,  ■ckatlfic  libiaiy, 

wWi  lacdlwa  aMual  bistoiy. 


while  exhibitions  are  alao  bdd.  The  Univeisity,  iacoirponted  in 
1904,  grew  out  of  Yorkshire  College,  established  in  1875  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  instruction  in  the  :iTts  and  sciences  which 
are  applicable  to  the  manufactures,  engineering,  mining  and 
Bgticulturr  of  U:':  coun'.y.  In  1S87  it  became  one  of  the  con- 
stituent colleges  of  N'ictoria  University,  Manchester,  and  so 
remained  until  its  separate  incorporation.  The  exi^tinK  bulUiing 
ICOOqileted  in  1885,  and  contains  a  hall  of  residence,  a  central 
~  library,  and  complete  equipments  in  all  d^artments 
«f  iMBMIioB.  New  departments  have  been  opened  in  extension 
«f  ttvadilhlladMBie,  wich  as  the  medical  department  (i894). 
A  4m  Olrfikf  aoihit  la  a  bnack  oi  the  iaatitirtion.  Tbe 
lfc€iMtei*lartitBta(ia65)occBpfaiMiJwwI>iWiaWI««ng 
in  Cookridge  Street  near  the  towa  hatt.  &  cawpilMi  a  hcture 
room,  library,  reading  and  clasa  rooma;  B»d  day  aad  evening 
classes  and  an  art  school  are  maint.iined.  The  grammar  school, 
occupying  a  Gothic  building  (iS5»}  at  Wocxlhouse  Moor,  dates 
its  foundati  ir.  ir^n  1552.  It  is  largely  endowed,  and  possesses 
exhibitions  tenable  at  Oxford.  Cambridge  and  Durti.irn  uni- 
versities. There  is  a  large  training  collece  I'or  the  We^leyan 
Methodist  ministry  in  the  suburb  of  Headinglcy.  The  Yorkshire 
Ladies'  Council  of  Education  has  as  its  object  the  promotion  of 
fmala  adacatioB,  and  the  inatraction  of  girla  and  women  of  tbe 
aMiMI  dM  ia  doawatie  ecoaoay,  fee.  The  teneral  infirmary 
ia  Gnat  GM(|e  Street  ia  a  Gailds  hriUiflf  «f  bddt  iriili  iioae 
dreiafaigi  with  a  highly  onlWital  aitariar  by  Sir  OONrt  Sntt, 
of  whose  work  this  ia  by  no  means  the  only  good  esaaqile  in 
Leeds.  The  city  posacaaei  farther  BOtaUe buildings  in  iUBMifcat- 

halls,  iheatlM, 
xvt  J 


by  the  cetpwaBaa  la  jhUBc  vm 
tliat  of  WbadhnaN  Maor  li  the  principal  oae  vitlaa  tbe  dty, 
but  J  m.  «C  tka  ccatve  i>  Roundhay  Park,  a  tract  of  700 
acres,  beautifully  laid  oat  and  containing  a  picturesque  lake. 

In  i&4<3  there  came  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation  the 
ground,  lying  3  m.  up  the  river  from  ihL-  ciiitre  of  the  city, 
containinK  the  i.cU  br.ilcd  ruins  of  Kirkslall  .\bbiy.  I  In-  n  ni.nns 
of  this  great  foumlaiion,  of  the  middle  of  the  uth  century,  are 
extensive,  and  so  fartypical  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  Cistercian 
houses  as  to  be  described  under  the  heading  Abbey.  The  tuina 
a  re  carefully  preserved,  and  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  industrial  district.  Apart  fnua  Kirkatall  thm  an 
few  aniiquariaa  remafaia  in  tlM  toodttj,  la  Gufldiacd  StMat* 
near  the  towa  bafl,  it  the  Red  HaU,  where  Otailea  L  lay  duiinf 
Mteafanad  Journey  aaderthtchutBiiftha  army  In  1647. 

For  manufacturing  and  ""tWHWiri  porpoaes  thr  situation  of 
Leeds  is  highly  advantageous.  It  occupies  a  central  position 
in  the  r.iilw.i)'  -ysfrm  of  Fngl.^nd.  It  hai  s  ommunication  with 
LivcrjxK)!  by  the  LcciJs  an^i  I,iVLr[i<Hil  Ciiii.il.  and  *ilh  Goole 
and  the  Uumbcr  by  the  .Virc  and  (  alder  .Navigation.  It  is 
moreover  the  centre  ot  an  ini|)or!ant  coal  and  iron  district, 
rh  vjgh  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  great  manufacturing 
district  of  the  West  Riding,  Leeds  is  not  in  its  centre  but  oa 
its  border.  Eastward  and  northward  the  country  is  agricultocil^ 
but  westward  and  southward iieaaauas  of  manufacturing  Unai» 
The  characteristic  industry  it  tlia  woollen  manufactura.  Hie 
induttty  it  canied  oa  ia  a  paataaiBbar  of  acighboHiiai  tea&> 
shipa,  bat  the  detb  b  oanuMaly  Aaiihed  or  dreiied  fai  Oe  dty 
itarttthiapiBniihiirdWfriathwthat  of  the  wool  manufacturers 
ia  GfaueestetaMie  aad  the  west  of  England,  who  carry  out  the 
entire  process  in  one  factor)-.  Formerly  much  of  the  business 
between  manufacturer  and  men  h.mt  was  trans.itted  in  the  cloth 
halls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  m.ukk  t,  but  merchants  now  order 
goods  directly  from  the  manufai  turcrs.  Artificial  silk  is  import- 
ar.l  amung  the  Icxtili-  prixlurts.  Suljsidlaxy  to  these  leading 
jiiilusiries  is  the  production  of  machine-made  clothing,  hats  and 
dpi.  The  leather  trade  of  Leeds  is  tbe  largest  in  England,  though 
no  sole  leather  is  tanned.  The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  British 
India.  Boots  and  shoes  are  extensively  manufactured.  The 
iron  trade  ia  ita  differeat  branchca  rivals  tbe  woollca  (cade  ia 
wealth,  iadndbc  the  caatiag  tt  awlal,  and  the  maaafectait  of 
steam  ea|iaw>  eteeat  ^ngtm,  eteaat  iJemhi>  Marhiimy,  taalfc 
nails,  ke.  Laeda  waa  (ocaia^  faam  far  die  pnductloa  of 
artistic  pottery,  and  sperimeas  el  old  Leecb  ware  are  highly 
prized.  The  industry  lapaed  alioattlMaad  of  the  i8th  century, 
but  has  been  revived  in  modcxatimea.  Miaer  enil  irw  qicdaliwd 

industries  are  numerous. 

The  parliamentary  borough  is  divided  into  five  divisions 
(North,  Central.  South,  East  and  West),  each  returning  one 
mcml>rr.  I  he  county  borough  was  created  in  18S8.  Leeds  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in  i8gj.  The  municipal  borough  ia 
under  a  lord  mayor  (the  title  was  conferred  in  1897  on  the 
occaaioa  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee),  t6  »M*"»ta 
and  44  oouadllon.   Area,  11,572  acres. 

Leeds  (Lotdts,  Ledes)  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  district  where 
the  N'orthumbriao  kings  had  a  royal  viM  in  (>2j,  and  where  Oswy, 
kin,:  of  Northumbria.  defi-ated  I'l  ivia,  kin,,  M  the  Mercians,  In  665. 
Itcfore  the  Norman  Conr[u<-,t  sev<  n  tlinrn  >  li<  l<|  ii  .>f  Edward  the 
Conlcsvor  as  seven  manor>.  but  William  tbe  Cooquerar  nantcd  the 
whole  to  iU>ert  de  Lacy.  in<I  at  the  tine  of  the  DaoNaoay  Sunny 
it  was  held  of  him  by  Ralph  I'aganel,  who  is  said  to  have  raiara 
Lrt4t  caida,  possibly  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  fortification.  In 
1107  Maoilee  Pagaaei  ceiwtltwed  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  free 
liurfnaea,  granting  th«n  the  same  Ubertirs  a*  RotMTt  de  Lary  had 
>:ranted  to  Ponti  tract,  including  the  right  of  selling  burgher  land  to 
whom  they  plea'sed  except  to  religious  houses,  and  freedom  from 
toll.  He  alw  appointed  as  the  chief  offirrr  of  the  town  a  leeve  who 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  \oTti  of  the  manor,  t  he  burgcseae  bcfag  **  aMwe 
eligible  M  aaly  they  would  pay  as  much  aa  other*  for  the  oftoe." 
The  towa  was  lacorppratcd  by  Charles  I.  in  1636  under  the  title 
of  an  alderman.  7  principal  burges«c»  and  J4  .l^•i■>!anl^.  A  wrond 
charter  gi.ini.d  t;y  Cfiarles  II.  in  1661  ajipcirt"!  .1  in.ivr,  i;  .il  li  r- 
men  xnri  ?i  .TJ^istint*,  and  t'  Mill  the  (t')vrr(iin(t  charter  ol  the 
(•or  iUKh  T  he  wcx/IU  r.  m  ir.iil .n  ' iire  is  Mid  to  hive  been  introduced 
into  Leeds  in  tbe  uih  century,  and  owing  to  Um  fadlitias  for  trade 
'  'b|rilapaiiMHi«alhaciywAii»agaabacaaaaa 
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■oduMry.  Canufen,  writlns  about  1590,  uy>.  Ucds  i«  rnulcrcd 
wralthy  by  ill  woollen  inanutacturrs,"  and  (he  incor^xjratioa 
charter  of  l63f>  recites  that  "  the  inhabitants  have  (or  a  Ions  time 
cxcrciwd  the  art  oi  making  cloth."  The  cloth  wa*  then,  as  it  b 
now.  nuule  in  the  neighbouring  viBagea  and  oaly  fiiiiih*d  and  told 
in  the  town.  A  uicceuiul  atlrmpt  waa  made  io  the  befinninK  o( 
the  19th  century  by  Mr  Willi.im  Hirst  to  intrcxiuce  go.  .'  ■  .  ''  a 
»uperii>r  quality  winch  werf  mailt-  anil  f^nI^hr<^  in  his  own  :  i  ;  v. 
Other  manufacturers  followc-t!  Im  f  x.ini|  If  l  iil  (hnr  fjci  -1  ^  ,irc 
mm  iinly  U!>i'<l  (nr  ihc  finishiii);  [iniisi.  1  lie  vHiTstLtl  tra  1l  m  In  h 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  mrvc  extent  luut  nuw  aln>o»l  distppeart-d. 
The  ipiiuMnK  of  flax  bv  machincfy  waa  intniduocd  early  iaj^  I9th 
eemury  by  Mr  John  ManhatI,  a  Holbeck  manuracturcr.  who  »a> 
one  of  the  first  to  apply  Sir  Richard  Arkwri^ht's  water  frame, 
invented  for  cotton  nunufaclurc,  to  the  spinning  of  linen  yam. 
The  Irurt^saes  were  n-t>rc«;ntiil  in  parll  imcnt  \>y  ont  memlMrr  during 
the  C  oniniDn»rjlth.  liiit  liut  a,;jin  until  ti>-  llie  Reform  Act  of  l8j^ 
they  wf re  allowed  to  return  two  nii  niln.r&.  In  1867  ihcy  were 
■mated  an  addiiiaaal  member. 

See  JaoM*  Wardell.  Tke  Unmkipal  Jlntary  «J  tk$  Botmc*  of  Lttdt 
US4*)l  h  D-  N^'biuker.  Uidis  and  EimtU:  or  «■  AlUmpi  Io  tUut- 
tnU  tkt  DiitricU  deunhed  in  Iheu  words  by  Bed*  (1816)  ;  D.  ii. 
Atkinson.  KnJpk  Thvreiby,  Ike  TofMirapher;  hu  Tmen  (Letdi)  end 
Timti  (1885-1887). 

UBX.  a  market  town  in  the  I^k  parliamentary  division  of 
Smottfahire,  England,  157  m.  N.W.  from  London,  on  the 
GhMKt  VaBcy  branch  of  the  North  Suffordshire  railway. 
Ibp.  «f  «lMa  dbtifct  (lOei)  15^84.  The  town  lies  hish  in 
•  lictiiimwi  ittimtfoa  near  the  Jwid  «l  tbe  livcr  Chinaet. 
Tbb  ffcwffc  4f  St  Bdwd  tliK  CoBfcMBr  if  mifiity  DcooiMcd, 
and  standi  In  a  churchyard  commanding  a  beauttful  view  from 
an  ckvatton  of  some  640  ft.  There  f$  here  a  curious  piOar  of 
Danish  work  ornalclyrarveil.  An  institii'r  rontaJn,  2  friclibrary, 
lecture  hall,  art  gallery  and  school  of  art.  .\  gramniir  school 
was  esiaUlithcd  in  «7J3.  In  the  vii  inity  are  ruins  of  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey  De  !a  Croix,  or  Dieijlacres«.o,  erected  in  iji4 
^ Ralph  dc  ti!inii'-\ ill,  earl  of  C"f;?  vti  r.  The  slipht  rcmair.s  arc 
prindpaUy  cnibo<li<:d  in  a  farm-house.  The  silk  manufacture 
indtxdes  sewing  silk,  braids,  silk  buttons,  &c.  Cloud  Hill,  rising 
to  iiQo  ft.  W.  of  the  town,  causes  a  curious  pbenomeooa  ia  the 
height  of  summer,  tbe  sun  sinking  behiad  one  flank  10  caqpfwar 
bigrsad  the  otbe^  and  Unu  appearing  10  Mt  twice. 

Leek  {LMj  l^flfcet  Idccke)  fomcd  pert  ef  the  (net  utetw  of 
JBl^,  cerfof  llade;ltCMheeted  le'Wniiam  the  CtinqtieTor 
who  bdd  ft'  It  the  tffiw  6l  the  Dameaday  Survey.  Later  it 
passed  to  the  carls  Palatine  of  Chester,  remaining  in  their  hands 
until  Ralph  de  Blundcvill,  eari  of  Chester,  gave  it  to  the  abbey 
of  Dieulacresse,  which  continued  (n  hold  it  until  its  dissohiiion. 
The  same  rarl  in  a  charter  which  he  Rave  to  the  town  (t'-mp. 
J<ihn)  call^  it  .1  l"irri-j(;h  and  prants  to  his  frrr  burgesses  various 
privileges,  including  freedom  from  toll  throughout  Cheshire. 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Kic  hard,abbot  of  Dieulac  rcsse, 
but  the  town  recctved  no  royal  charter  and  failed  to  establish 
its  burghai  perftkik  The  Wednesday  market  which  is  still 
hdd  dates  frooi  a  fieat  of  John  to  the  eari  of  Cheater:  in  the 
lyth  CBrtuty  tt  waa  ireiy  waiidtiable.  A  fair,  also  (ranted  by 
JtltUf  b(BBBlM(  tiM  ^tfnl  ifjt  taiBW  the  ItauietiM  of 
tMwiritheCeeftiiwrfaetilhdd.  TbedlkiinauiKtvivwWch 
can  be  traced  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  Is  thought 
to  have  been  aided  by  the  settlement  in  Leek  of  some  Hugticnots 
after  the  revocation  of  tlu:  Ivliii  i  f  N'.mtes.  In  the  i;!h  and 
iSlh  centuries  the  town  waa  lamuus  fur  its  ale.  Print  c  Charles 
Edward  passed  through  Leek  on  his  march  to  Derby  (1745) 
and  again  on  his  return  journey  lo  Scotland.  A  story  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Civil  Wars  is  told  to  explain  the  expression 
"Now  thus"  occoniflf  on  the  tOMhatwc  of  •  citiael^  who  by 

plea  of  iamrity. 

UBC  the  AUbm  Pttnm  of  twtwilwi,  a  phat  Mm  eon- 
titmi  u  A  mm$  varietjr  «f  AKmm  Jkmpdoprasum,  wM  Ml. 
piwdoeed  bjr  cekivktiea.  The  ptant  b  probably  ef  Keiteta 
origin,  since  it  was  commonly  cultivated  in  Kgypt  in  the  time 
9t  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  so  to  the  present  liay;  while  as  regards 
ita  first  appearance  in  England  both  I^^ser  and  Gir.inl  two 
of  tbe  earliest  writers  on  this  cl.-.ss  <  f  sutijci  ts.  the  former  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  early  part  and  ihf  I  .'  1  .t  in  the  later  part 

ci  the  16th  ccatuijr— ipcek  oi  it  as  being  then  cotnmooty  cidtl- 


vatcd  aad  uaed.'  Tbe  Romaoa,  it  «mdA  i(pii>»  arifc  fHit 
lucflf  the  leak  far  aMoednv  Uwitdidhei^eeeee—wieewd  hy 
the  wmbm  of  tedpee  fcrkiMe  irfliied  mhf  OUlm.  Bmm 

it  is  moie  tJun  probable  that  it  was  brought  to  Engiaad  by  the 
Romans.  Italy  was  celebrated  for  leeks  tn  tbe  time  of  Pliny 
(//  .V.  xii.  c.  6),  according  to  whom  they  were  brouRht  into 
Krrat  esteem  through  the  emperor  Nero,  derisively  surnamcd 
"rorro(>hagus,"  who  used  to  cat  them  for  several  days  in  every 
month  to  clear  his  voice.  The  Icck  is  very  generally  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  as  an  esculent,  but  more  eqxcially  in  Scotland 
and  in  Wales,  being  esteemed  as  an  eMelleat  and  whotesooie 
vegetable,  with  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onkm, 
but  of  a  milder  cliacacter.  la  Aaiciica  it  is  Mi  moch  cultivated 
except  by  aiaricet  (aidcncre  io  the  iici(hbottihoodaf  iHVedliMt 
Tho  whole  ploot,  with  the  omptioa  of  the  JhMimii» 
uMdlhioapioaiotowOb  Theftheathngstalkeof  thohaMolip 
over  each  othcfV  oad  form  a  thickish  stem-like  base,  which  it 
blanched,  aad  is  the  part  chiefly  preferred.  These  bUnched 
stems  arc  much  rytipluyed  in  French  cookery.  Thi  y  fnrm  an 
important  ingrcUa-iit  in  Scouh  winter  broth,  and  [larticuiarly 
in  the  national  dish  coik-a-leekie,  and  arc  also  largely  used  boiled, 
and  served  with  toasted  bread  and  white  sauce,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  asparagus.  Leeks  arc  sown  in  the  sfiring,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  soil  and  the  season,  and  are  planted  out  for 
the  summer,  being  dropped  into  holes  made  with  a  stout  dibble 
and  Id  t  unfiled  in  order  to  allow  the  Utta*  space  to  sweiL  Whoo 
they  are  thus  planted  deeply  the  holes  gradually  fill  up^  aat 
the  base  of  the  ateea  hoooMO  oad  nniieeMi  loi  1Mb 

a  process  aided  by  ditadHiptteoBrthaoaHMOOOIiaolMM 
as  they  elongate.  The  kali  ia  one  of  tlw  neet  uaefid  wiptohleo 
the  cottager  can  grow,  eeirwill  supply  hioi  with  a  large  aaaouat 
of  produce  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  extremely  hardy, 
and  presents  no  diflkulty  in  its  cultivation,  the  chief  point, 
as  with  all  succulent  esculents,  being  that  it  should  be  grown 
quickly  upon  well  enriched  soil.  The  plant  w  of  biennial  dura- 
tion, flowering  I  he  snoiul  ye.ir.  and  perishing  after  f>cifectiag 
its  seeds.  The  icck  is  the  nation.il  symbol  or  budge  of  the  Welsh, 
who  wear  it  in  their  hats  on  St  David's  Day.  The  origin  of  thia 
custom  has  received  various  cjqilanatioDs,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  speculative. 

LBBB.  a  towa  aad  river  pert  in  the  Pniaaiaa  pooviaco  oC 
Hanover^  igiag  hi  a  fettio  pleia  oa  the  right  boah  of  Ike 
Lcda  Bear  ItO  flSaiOMflO  Vitktha  Xanv  oad  at  the  junction  of 
railvraya  to  BnoiMi  Bndaa  oad  Mlaatcr.  Pop.  (1905)  11,347. 
The  streetsarehaoad^  well  paved,  and  adorned  with  many  elegant 
buildings,  among  whkh  are  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran  and 
Caivioist  churchc,  aini  a  nnv  town  luil  with  a  tower  iCi^  ft. 
high.  Among  i'^  flujuonal  cstablisJitiicnti  arc  a  classical 
school  and  a  school  of  navigation.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
hosiery,  riaf>er,  cigars,  ^oap,  vinegar  and  earthenware  arc  manu- 
factured, .and  there  are  iron-foundries,  distilleries,  t-tnncries 
and  shipbuilding  yards.  Many  markets  for  hones  and  cattle 
are  held.  The  transit,  trade  from  the  legioas  tnversed  by  the 
Wcstphalian  and  Oldenburg  raOwaya  it  oooaidcsablfc  Tho 
principal  exports  are  cattle,  hones,  cheese^  hotter,  hooey,  «ai» 
Ooac  pepei;  hoidwolo  oad  Weit|*oliaa  cooL  LovjofNOOf 
tho  pihieipel  perto  Ibr  rtwhoil  monnnoicatfcw  «llh  dM 
North  Sei  watering-plooao  of  BodMm  aad  Necderaey.  loor 
i  s  a  very  old  place,  altliaogh  It  only  obtoinod  anmicipal  priviiopa 
in  182J.  Near  the  toon  b  tho  IliioalWi^  HaoBHor A  hcothaa 

place  of  sacrifice. 

LEEUWARDEN.  the  capital  ol  tto  province  of  Friesland, 
Holland,  on  the  canal  betwc<-n  Hariingen  and  Croningcn,  33  m. 
by  rail  W.  «i  ('.n.';M:  (;'n.  I'  -p  \i'r.i\  ,5i,-'0!.  It  is  cnc  of  the 
roost  pros(K>!cius  towns  in  the  country.  To  tho  name  of  the 
FiMoa  Hag^ic.  it  is  eatllled  aa  well  by  aimitidtip  oChklMy  aa 
br  aiflrihrity  of  appearanoOi  Ao  tho  HoiM  pnri^  loaaf 
thoflooMofifcoeaMatadlBanoad^  to  ItOMmaidn  loa^  iha 

>  lyMMT.  io  Me  ocne  far  «o  oMNh  of  Mafdr.  w4iM^ 
"  New  Mes  010  iaaauoo.  for  pottage  fat  toed. 

.And  spareth  ^orikk  cow,  and  purgetb  the  bleodi 
The'K-  hauving  withjMe*on.  for  pottage  in  l>  nl, 
Thou  apanUt  helbotHNi  a^  fanad  to  te  siMK." 
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:  <l  iko  ftlto  itiithMi;  mipMkt  the  Hif,  it  fa  m 
mmftioaaUy  dam  aid  attncli**  tairm  irith  paiiM»  pUnure 
grounds,  and  drives.  TlwiM  pact  have  been  aomewhat  null- 
Icssly  cleared  away,  and  Am  the  «f  the  town  wallii  on  the  north 

and  west  rompctus  with  the  park  called  the  I'rin  t's  (;.iri!i  n 
as  a  public  ;)U-.-v-iirc  ground.  The  Prince's  Garden  was  onKHKiIly 
lai^l  o'lt  by  William  Frederick  of  Na.'^sau  in  1648,  and  wa-. 
prcstnttd  to  the  town  by  Kin$  Wiiliam  I.  in  1819.  The  royal 
paliif,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Frisian  court  from  1603  to 
1747,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  royal  commissioner  for  Frie&land. 
It  was  restored  in  1816  and  contains  a  portrait  gallery  of  the 
TIriiiaB  stadtholden,  Tbe  fiae  numsioii  called  the  Kanselary 
«SS  btgtu  in  ijoj  M  » lOldawe  for  the  duincrilnr  cf  George 
afSuoi(y(iS39},  ^  ~ 

ll><S7igndttrvedaiftCiWiit1ionteiiiit]lt8it.  It 
at  tKe  end  of  the  19th  centiuy  to  contain  tbe  importaot  pro- 
vincial library  and  national  archives.  Other  noteworthy  bufld- 
Inf,^  ^rc  the  picturesque  wcigh-house  (isiJo),  the  town  hall  (1715), 
the  provincial  courts  (1S50I.  ami  the  great  churth  of  St  Jac  ob, 
once  the  church  of  the  Jacoijias,  and  the  largest  mon.isiic  church 
in  the  Ncthcrlanris.  The  splendid  tombs  of  the  Frisian  stadt- 
holders  buried  here  (T.uuis  of  Nassau,  Anne  of  Orange,  and 
oiben)  were  destroyed  in  the  revolution  1795-  The  unfinished 
tower  of  Oldchovc  dates  from  1527-1532.  The  museum  of  the 
Flbiaa  Society  is  of  modem  foundation  and  contains  a  collecUoo 
tf  provbicfal  Antiquities,  including  two  rooms  from  Hindeloopen, 
tt  uckot  vfllaa*  of  FUMland,  Mme  i6tti-iBd  nth-catnv 
pdrtfilti^  aone  nUia  wotla  in  aOver  et  tbe  iTtn  and  iStb 
centiilfca,  and  a  collectloB  of  porcelain  and  faience, 


Lceuwardcn  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade,  being  easily 
accessible  from  all  parti  uf  iho  iir'n  inct  by  road,  rail  and  cari.il. 
The  chief  business  is  in  stock  of  every  kind,  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural produce  and  fr<  sh-w.Tt,  r  fish,  a  largo  quantity  of  which 
is  exported  to  France.  The  industries  include  boat-building  and 
tim!.<T  yards,  iron-foundries,  copper  and  lead  works,  furniture, 
organ,  tobacco  aod  otber  fa^rie^  and  the  maiittfacture  of  gold 
and  silver  waret.  Tbe  tMB  b  ant  BMiilliiiiwi  b  doenaniis 

d  the  ijth  centmy.   

mOWIRHMnt « ItuWMUWM,  JURBORT  VAM  (163^ 
i7«s)«  Duteli  wfcweeoaht,  bem  at  PcUt  en  tbe  a4tb  of 
OetMeri<j».  Pora  AerttlmebemfaiaftawNbuif^dBce 
In  Amsterdam,  but  early  devoted  hlntMlt  19  tbe  manufacture 
of  mirroscopcs  and  to  the  study  of  tbe  nlbtite  structure  of 
or^;ar.izc<l  bo<l-cs  by  their  aid.  Ifc  appears  soon  to  ha've  found 
til  It  s.iikIl-  lenses  of  very  short  focus  were  preferable  to  the 
coi!i[,ound  niitrijii  oj>es  then  in  use;  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
diKovctirs  be  made  with  thc^  that  lltey  must  have  been  of 
vaqp  cwcllenl  quality.  His  dtscovcries  were  for  the  most  part 
made  public  in  the  Philoiaphieal  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  the  notice  of  wliith  body  he  was  introduced  by  R. 

de  Qn«(  ia  i674(  and  of  which  be  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1680. 
&  «M  dhom  •  eom^mdlnt  iMnhnr  of  the  Audi  Academy 
ofStteteefaiCw.  Iiediid«lbiiiMi««|laa»o«ill«atfibe( 
AagBl  tftj.  Thottgh  Me  imenbei  'MM  mI  ooadactrt  en 

any  definite  scientific  plan,  his  powen  ot  CUdtal  Obecmtfcm 
enabled  him  to  make  many  interrslIngdlROVerieetRlbe  tufimte 
anatomy  of  man.  the  higher  animals  and  insects.  He  confirmed 
and  extended  M.  Mnlpighi's  demonstration  of  the  blood  capillaries 
in  1668,  ,Tnd  six  year's  later  he  nave  the  first  accurate  drsrripl ion 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  he  found  to  be  circular  in  man 
but  oval  in  frogs  and  fishes.  In  1677  he  described  andillusiratei! 
the  ^lerantocae.ta  dop  ead  Mher  animals,  though  in  this 
discovery  Stephen  Mamn  bad  anticipated  him  by  a  few  months; 
and  be  faireauiated  tbe  etraetwe  of  tbe  teet^  etyatalUne  lena, 
■nBcwt  vc>  ni  lueu  ne  ■DnocQ  iok  jceac  1 1  wim  ei  iiiiMiie 
gMnilar  partfclcf,  and  he  dewifbed  ^  diflinent  itractitre  of 
the  stem  in  moneeotytedonous  and  dlcot^dedooeta  phnta. 

Hi*  reaearches  in  the  life-history  of  various  of  the  lower  forms  of 
aahnal  tWe  were  in  oppoiiiion  to  the  doctrine  thai  they  cohM  \x 
"imduccd  tpontan«OD«iy,  or  bred  from  corruption."  Thus  he 
MOWctl  that  the  wecviU  «(  granaries,  in  his  time  commonly  wp- 
wbeat.  a*  well  as  m  it.  a«c  grubs  batrhcd 

h  UbcMreatfkeln. 


in  which  he  not  only  deicribes  it*  (tructure,  but  trams  out  the 
whi  le  history  i  f  if-  t.imorphosc*  from  it'  fr-.t  emergence  from 
the  egg,  is  full  of  inlcn  it— not  so  much  lor  the  cx.ictncsa  of  his 
obaervations,  as  for  it»  im  iiimlat  rrv-rtation  of  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  then  pcevaitnt  m  icgard  to  the  origin  and  propagation  of 
"  this  minute  ajid  deepiM.>(J  creature,"  which  some  aaaertcd  to  be 
produced  from  Mnd,  others  from  duit,  o<hcr<  from  tbe  dung  of 
;"i,'ii>nii.  .ind  other*  fn  rii  uri'ie,  hut  which  he  thoue"d  to  Ixr  "en- 
I'.i  wii!  wilh  a-i  wn.il  ]Ktl'iti:  ii  in  its  koul  .11  .iiiy  l.ir^,e  .mimal," 
ami  provTHl  tu  !iree<l  in  the  ret,uUr  way  of  Wiii,;iM  insetts.  J^ic  even 
noted  the  f.ii  t  t)iai  the  pup.>  i  l  the  lira  is  soir.i  iimes  attackcil  and 
fed  upon  by  a  mile — an  observation  which  suggested  the  well 
known  Uoes  of  Swift.  Hit  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
blighting  of  the  young  shoots  of  fruit-trees,  which  W3*  comnMNdy 
attributed  to  the  ants  found  upon  them,  he  was  the  first  to  6nd  the 
Apitidet  that  n-illy  do  tbe  mmhicf;  and,  upon  icarching  into  tite 
hi»tory  of  their  Kener.ition.  he  i>b:*rv(<l  the  young  within  the  Ixxlies 
of  their  parents  ile  i  .if.  fjlK  -■li.lml  .J^j  if;e  history  of  the  ant 
and  was  the  >ir»t  to  show  that  what  had  been  commonly  reputed 
to  be  "  anu'  eggs  "  ai*  really  their  MBOib  eenieiaiec  na  yadacl 
insect  iiiailji  ii  iiTj  fiii  i  iimihin  ■MM  llMtiaiimiwefainaillii 
and  give  ongiB  to  "  maggots  "  or  larvae.  Of  tbe  sea-manaet.  again, 
and  other  ■neU-6«h,  he  argued  (in  reply  to  a  then  recent  defence  of 
Arirtotle's  doctrine  by  F.  nuonanni,  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Rome) 
that  they  arc  not  generated  out  of  the  mud  or  sand  found  in  the 
aeashore  or  the  beds  of  rivers  at  low  water,  but  from  spawn,  by  the 
regular  courM  of  generation;  and  he  maintained  tbe  same  to  be 
true  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  LUnic),  whose  ova  he  eaaroined  so 
carefully  that  he  saw  In  them  the  rotatioa  of  the  embryo,  a  pheno- 
menon auppoeed  to  have  been  first  diacoveted  km*  afterward*.  In 
tbe  same  spirit  he  inveMigated  the  eetteration  of  cms,  which  were  at 
•that  time  suppoieil,  not  only  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  "  re- 
apectible  and  learned  men,"  to  be  produced  from  dew  witbcnjt  the 
ordinary  process  of  generation.  Not  only  was  he  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  rotifers,  but  he  ^owcd  "  bow  wonderfully  natme  has  provided 
for  the  pceaervation  of  their  »pecie»,"  by  their  tolerance  of  the 
drying-up  of  the  water  they  inhabit,  and  the  resistance  afforded  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid*  of  thiir  bixlie'i  by  the  inipermeability 
of  the  ea-'iriK  in  which  they  then  Ixx  ime  <  "i  "i  j  d.  "  We  can  now 
easily  conceive."  hr  says,  "  that  in  at!  rjin-w  .rrr  which  is  collecte<l 
from  gutter*  in  <  isiin.*,  .ind  in  all  w.iti  rs  e\t«,,v,  d  |.i  the  air,  animal- 
cules may  be  found  j  for  they  mav  be  carried  thither  by  the  particles 
of  dust  blowa  about  tnr  the  wioos." 
Leeuwenhoek's  eonmbutions  to  the  PhSotopMeat  7VaisM<f»Mt 


amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve;  be  also  published  twcatv-tfac 
p.>[>ers  in  the  Mtmoirt  of  ikt  Paris  Afdemy  •{  Sekmtt.  Two 

collect  totrs  of  his  works  appeared  during  his  life,  one  in  Dutch 


(Leiden  and  Delft,  lObs-i;  16),  and  the  other  in  Latin  (0/><rij  i>mn»a 
s.  A  rcana  naturat  opt  exaciusiinorum  micTouepiormm  MMto,  Leiden, 

i7>5-i7aa)taBd  a  ■hctlBe  fram  them  was  tiaadHid  bf  &  Heele 
and  pwwbedfai  EngSsh  (Lowdon,  1798-1781). 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  tbe  West  Indies.  They 

derive  their  name  from  being  less  exposed  to  the  prevailing  N  E. 
trade  wind  than  the  adjacent  Windward  Islarnis.  Thry  arc  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  form  a  curved  cluui 
stretching  S.W.  from  Puerto  Rico  to  meet  St  I.ucia,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Windward  Islands.  They  consist  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  with  St  Kitts,  Antlgue,  Montscrrat,  Guadeloupe, 
Domini'ra,  Martinique  and  their  variota  dependencies.  Ihe 
Virgin  Islands  arc  owned  by  Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
Holland  havtBg  St  Eauatiw,  wkh  Sabe^  jwd  pait  e<  St  |iartia. 
Flranee  poeenMO  OoadciemMiii  lAHtlMb|H^  81  Bufbelw 
aadtbe  reinalnderef  8t  Maitbb  Tbe  tcet  ef  tbe  iilaBde  aie 
Britbh,  and  (with  tbe  exception  of  Sombnero,  ■  small  island  OMd 
enljras  a  lighthouse-station)  form,  under  1  ne  pf  vernor,  aeehajf 
divided  into  five  presidencies,  namely:  Antigua  (with  Barbode 
and  Redonda),  St  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Angiiilla),  Dominica, 
Montscrrat  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Total  po[).  fiooi)  i.'7,^!6. 
There  is  one  federal  executive  council  non  inati  i1  by  \vx  crown, 
and  one  federal  legislative  council — ten  nominated  and  ten 
elected  !rTWlHfP  Of  the  latter,  four  are  chosen  by  tbe  unofhctal 
membete  ef  Ae  local  legislative  council  of  Antigua,  two  by 
those  of  Dominica,  and  fotir  by  the  non-ofTtcial  members  of  tbe 
local  kghiathe  eooad!  of  St  KittnKevis.  Tbe  federal  le^ 
bdhe  eovacl  flMOle  eace  aaMHdIf ,  naaeilf  at  St  John,  Aflllpia. 

IB  nunr.  JMSra  nUMDAN  (1814-1873),  Irish  JoomaUK 
and  nthor,  was  bom  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  at  DufaMn 
on  the  28th  of  August  1814.  lie  enter,  d  Trinity  rollepc,  Dublin, 
in  1833.  At  an  early  age  he  had  given  proof  of  literary  talent, 
and  in  1837  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dublin  Univfrstty  ifafasint, 
of  which  he  became  later  editor  and  proprietor.   In  1837  h« 
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shortly  afltrw:i'ls  foUowfJ  by  a  second,  Skamus  O'Brien, 
successfully  uracil  in  the  United  States  by  Samuel  Lover. 
In  iSjQ  he  bcL  iitu'  proprietor  of  the  WiirJff,  a  Dublia  newspaper, 
»nrt,  «ftcr  purchasing  the  Ji  rmng  r,ult(l  ami  a  large  interest 
in  (he  Dubiin  Evening  Mad,  be  combined  the  three  papers  under 
the  title  the  Ettning  Uail,  a  weekly  reprint  from  which  was 
teucd  as  the  Wardtr.  After  th»  dMth  of  his  wife  in  iSjS  he 
Ivcd  in  ittiremeot,  aaA  kll  tat  imk  «u  ptodaced  at  this 
pifiodflfMBlift^  U» mm mmm  ihw  min»»,«t •  wimrtmni 
oHcr,  «Udi  Ifa  Uganm  huhaHnn  tadlia  UAionU 
Ihc  Mpcnatuiml  have  foD  play.  He  Acd  In  Dublin  oo  tba  7U1 
«l  Febnnry  1873.  H**  best-known  novck  an  Tkt  Httu*  by 
He  Ckurckyard  (1863)  and  Unde  Silas,  a  TaU  of  Bartram  Haugh 
(1S64).  rJkc  ^MfceU  i'a^i,  Irish  stories  dating  from  his  college 
days,  wcrcediledi4tkaMBHir«f  tkeaailnrbijrA.P.  GntTca 
in  1880. 

ISPBSVRB.  PlBRJtB  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  duke  of  Danzig 
(1755-1820),  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Rouflach  in  Alsace 
Mtbe  aoth  of  October  175$-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
be  was  a  sergeant  io  the  Gardes  francaiscs,  and  with  ouny  of 
kk  comrades  of  this  regiment  took  the  popular  side.  He  dis- 
tingmitaed  UbmU  bar  tav<9  aad  JwMait  J  ia  augref  the  street 
ggliUto>lMi^«»tliOTMhta«<fle»tBdepfajhtfagiii«hing 
UBsetf-iUi  t&w  «|UMt  iaw|p>.iBwifcw  mm  wMie  a 
general  el  divnion  in  1794-  R*  ^oA  put  fa  fte  Kewahtieaary 
Wan  from  Fleurus  to  Stokach,  always  resolute,  strictly  obedient 
and  calm.  At  Stokach  (1700)  he  rcitived  a  severe  wound  and 
hail  to  return  to  France,  where  he  aisisted  Napoleon  during 
the  ci'Up  d'fldt  (if  iS  Ilrumairc.  He  was  or.c  of  the  first  generals 
r.j  i1iv;-ion  to  he  m.a'U-  marshal  al  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Empire.  He  commanded  the  guard  infantry  at  Jena,  conducted 
tlie  siege  of  Danzig  1806-1807  (from  wliich  town  he  received  his 
title  in  lflo8),  commanded  a  corps  in  the  emperor's  campaign 
el  iIdB  1809  in  Spain,  and  in  1809  was  given  the  difficult  task 
gi  COUBHWlinf  the  Bavarian  contingent,  whidi  he  led  in  the 
'CMrttif*'^  wHigrmfnts  of  Abcasberg  iaA  Rohr.  and  at  the 
taUe  of  EckmOU.  He  oeenoMaded  the  Imperial  Guard  in 
Itusis,  i8i>,  fought' tbraogii  tlw  bit  cunpaign  of  the  Em|^, 
and  won  fresh  glory  at  Montrnfrail,  Areis-sur-Aubc  and  Champau- 
bcrt.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  but  joined 
Napoleon  during  the  HunlrciJ  Dj>i,  a:iJ  was  only  amoestied 
and  permitted  to  resume  liii  seal  111  the  ujiper  chamber  in  1819. 
He  died  at  i'aris  on  tlie  14th  of  .Siptcniber  i8ja  Marshal 
Lefebvrc  was  a  simple  soldier,  whose  qualifications  for  high 
tankt  great  as  they  were,  came  from  experience  and  not -from 
native  genius.  He  wu  tncnpeWr  of  eaerdsiag  a  supceme  com- 
Bund,  even  of  leading  Ml  faiportsnt  deuchawat,  bat  he  was 
ahoolotety  trustworthy  as  a  subordinau,  as  brave  as  be  was 
apateced,  and  inteiMdy  loyal  to  his  chief.  He  awiataincd 
toiiw«ad«ihi>litean«kMiBplicitjr«(«eMbMdd«Hnour. 
or  tdi  alb  (fsfMrijr  a  IhiwUneinr  to  the  Oevdm  Fkucdses) 
many  storio  have  been  told,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  her 
dtscredit  they  seem  to  be  false,  she  being,  like  the  marshal, 
a  plain  "  chilli  of  I  he  people." 

LBPEBVRE.  TANNEGUY  (TANAQcrnxus  Fabek)  (16:5- 
1(171),  French  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Caen.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  Paris,  he  was  ap(>ointed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
inspector  of  the  printing-press  at  the  Louvre.  After  Ki  luLeu  i 
death  be  left  Paris,  joined  the  Rdonaed  Church,  and  in  1631 
obtained  a  pnfMM«k^  at  the  acadaoqr  of  Saomur,  which  he 
aIImI  aiUi  pan  MOOM  for  nearly  twcalgr  mm.  His  incrctsing 
a  kwHHk  vA  »  ctiia  awcal  larity  (ai  Mown  fa  hii  jedgaeat 
aa  Sepphe)  fad  to  a  qunel  with  ilM  nMifmi|v  aa  a  iwaH  of 
which  be  icsigued  Us  professorship.  Sevenl  ttnivtnttiet  wen 

eager  to  tiblain  his  scr-icrs.  anii  he  had  accepted  a  post  ofTercd 
htm  by  the  elector  palatine  at  Heidelberg,  when  he  died  sivldenly 
on  the  ijlh  of  Se]>iembcr,  1071.  One  of  bis  children  was  the 
famous  Madame  Uacicr.  L^febvre,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
typical  student  in  dress  or  manners,  was  a  >.  ^hly  cultivate  1 
man  and  a  thorough  clasiical  scholar.  He  brought  out  editions 
of  various  Greek  and  Latin  authon— Looginus,  Anacreon  and 
iiipph»  Viqik  Hmbm^  Loaaliaft  aad  auiiiDf  athen.  Hie 


most  important  original  works  arc;  Les  Vtts  dts  poHes  Crus 
(1665);  MHkode  pour  commencer  la  kumontUs  Greitfuei  et 
Latines  (jod  ed.,  1731),  of  which  several  English  adaptations 
have  appeared;  Episiclat  CrUtcae  (1659). 

In  addition  to  the  Utmoires  pour  .  .  .  la  rit  de  Taaacnw 
Lefttmre.  by  F.  Gr«ven>l  (l(>Mi),  m-t  the  artklc  in  the  NtmiUu 
biogTaphie  [in/rale,  baM.'d  partly  on  the  MS.  rcgiitcrs  ol  the  Saumur 
Aca.leinit. 

LBFBBVRE-DESNOftrrES,  CHARLES,  Cowte  (1773-1832). 
French  cavalry  general,  joined  the  army  in  1792  and  served  with 
the  armies  of  the  Nocth,  «f  the  Sambrc-and-Mcuse  add  Rhine- 
and-Moselle  in  the  variout  campaigns  of  the  Revdutioo.  SU 
years  later  he  bad  becoaie  optaia  nd  aide-daciny  to  Gtanal 
Booapaite,  At  Uamm  l»  woa  liirther  «— bopb,  lad  at 
Amtcriits  beeane  oefaa^  tervbig  abo  fa  the  mHiaa  caaipalgiia 
of  1806-1807.  In  1808  he  was  made  general  of  brigade  and 
created  a  count  of  the  Empire.  Sent  with  the  army  into  Spiin, 
he  conducted  the  first  and  unsuccessful  siege  of  Saragos:>a. 
The  battlefield  of  Tudcla  showed  his  t.ilents  to  better  advantage, 
but  towards  the  end  of  1808  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  action 
of  Benavcnte  by  the  British  cavalr>-  under  Paget  (later  I^ord 
Uxbridgc,  and  subsequently  Marquis  of  Anglesey).  For  over  two 
years  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  England,  living  on  parole  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1811  he  escaped,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Russia 
in  1812  was  again  at  the  bead  of  his  cavalry.  In  iSij  and  1814 
his  men  distiaguislied  thcandm  fa  aioit  oi  the  gnat  hattlc^ 
espedeHy  La  HothjleB  aad  MaatialnJ.  Be  Jobad  Kapdbea  fa 
the  BhmMI  IHqra  aad  we*  vooaded  at  Whtetfao.  For  his 
part  fa  theae  tntl» h*  Wil  lawdtiaiwd  tp  death,  but  he  escaped 
to  the  United  SlaUl^aad  ^peat  the  neat  few  years  farming  in 
Louisiana.  His  frequent  appeeb  to  Louis  XMTL  eventually 
oht.iinrd  his  pcrmis-sion  to  return,  but  the  "  Albion,"  the  vessel 
on  which  he  was  returning  lo  France,  went  down  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  with  all  on  lx)..rd  on  the  und  of  May  i8?j. 

LI  PIIVRB.  JBAN  [(.  1395-1468),  Burgundian  chronicler  and 
seignctir  of  Saint  Remy,  b  also  luiown  as  Trison  i'or  from  his 
long  connexion  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Of  noble 
birth,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  arms  and  with  other  But* 
gMBdiaaa  tmajfA  fa  Iha  Eogliah  naks  at  Ajriaoouit.  In  143/^ 
oa  the  faoadatkB  of  the  Older  of  tie  GaUnflaece  by  Philip  m. 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  Le  Fivre  was  appototed  its  Unf 
of  arms  and  be  soon  became  a  very  tnffuentiBl  person  at  the 
Burgundian  court.  He  frequently  assisted  Philip  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  atid  he  was  an  arbiter  in 
tournaments  and  on  all  questions  of  chivalry,  where  hh  wide 
knowledge  of  heraldry  was  highly  useful.  He  died  at  Bruges 
on  the  16th  of  June  1468. 

Le  Fivre  wrote  a  CkroHmit,  a(  Hislcirt  dt  CkarUt  VI.,  roy  dt 
Pnma.  The  gneter  part  ei  this  chroeide  is  aaef^  a  copy  of  the 
week,  of  Eaguenaad  de  Meaaterfsi.  hut  Le  Ftvee  is  aa  origiiiial 
authority  for  the  yeaie  hstweaa  Mad  and  14^  and  nukes  some 
valuable  additions  to  OUT  ItaBaiBdli^  eipcciallY  about  the  chivalry 
of  the  Burgundian  court.  He  is  more  eonriw  tnan  Monstrelet,  but 
is  equally  partLtl  to  the  duke*  o(  Buritunrly  The  ChrrrMqur  ha* 
been  edited  by  F.  Morand  (or  the  Souiii  de  I'bistotie  de  Franca 
(Paris,  1876).  Le  F«vre  is  osuaUy  npsnfad  aa  Ifta  aalhar  el  the 
Lmt  dts  faiUs  de  Jacques  de  Lalcmg. 

LEG  (a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  from  the  Old  Norwegian 
/'fS'.  cf  Swed.  liigg,  Dan.  laig;  the  O.  Eng.  word  was  ueonca, 
sh.^nk),  the  general  name  for  those  limbs  in  animals  which 
support  and  move  the  body,  and  in  man  for  the  lower  liaabs  of 
the  body  (sec  A.satomy,  SuperficuU  and  Anisliei  SgauaOM, 
ApptHdiadui  MuacviAa  Sksibh).  The  word  b  fa  fioouaaa 
uee  for  maay  ob  jecu  wttjch  reeemhle  the  leg  fa  shape  or  fnaction. 
Aa  adaif  (an*,  a  ataiaaad  km  «d  •^hhdtbt."  has 
beea  fa  ma  riaot  dM  cad  of  the  itth  ceatuiy  for  a  twfadler, 
especially  in  connexion  with  radng  or  gambling.  The  term 
"  blackleg  "  is  now  also  applied  by  trade-unionists  to  a  worlLoaaa 
«ho,  during  a  strike  or  lockout,  con',  inuc  s  wackfaBOgJahnHI^ 
to  take  the  place  of  the  withdrawn  workers. 

LEGACY  I. .a  Ifi  Jum),  in  English  law,  some  particular  thing 
or  things  given  or  left  by  a  testator  in  his  will,  to  be  paid  or 
performed  by  hb  executor  or  administntor.  The  word  b 
pdnsoiy  applicable  to  |i(ta  of  pcooaaby  or  gilu  chaiaad 
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Lpr  n  :i.>at  Mtate;  bat  if  (hm  is  nothing  cbe  lo  which  ii  cah 
ttftr  it  may  refer  to  redty,  the  proper  word,  however,  foi  gilts 
oi  realty  a  derin 

Legacies  may  be  either  specific,  general  or  demorairative. 
A  ffecijic  kgaey  is  **  something  which  a  testator,  identifying  it 
^  ft  liMtiHH  tkMsipiioii  and  BWiiUMllim  an  mmim  that  it 
1  be  ci|)a]^  ta  iIm  fiaitandiBaadHiion  wdkMtd  by  that 
■pMSM  l»  iftvoar  «f  «  particular  legatee  from  the 
I M  Uk  pnmmi  CNSto."  «.(.  a  gift  of  "  my  portrait 
by  X,"  naming  the  artist.  A  geitrral  Uffuy  is  a  gift  not  lo 
distinguished  from  the  general  ntau  of  the  rMfsonal  estate,  «.( 
a  gift  of  £100  or  of  a  gold  ring.  A  d€mtmir  !, ,  uy  piartake- 
of  the  nature  of  both  the  prpcedinjr  kiiwk  oi  .i^avn-s.  ef.  a  fill 
of  jjioo  payable  out  of  .1  named  fund  is  a  sp«:ific  Icgary  so  far 
as  ibe  fund  nnmrd  i»  available  lo  pay  (he  ]^ac>",  aflrr  the  (uimI 
is  exhausted  the  balance  of  the  legacy  is  a  general  legacy  and 
recoune  ami,  be  bad  to  the  general  estaw  to  satisfy  such 
baknct.  SHMtbaes  a  testator  bequeaths  two  or  more  legacies 
10  the  nmc  pmon;  in  mcIi  •  catc  it  to  •  gumion  «h«tb«  the 
\  ImmIw  ms  MbMlliitiM  iovt  b  adJltlM  tOi 
I  liltelttMaHVtbqfMtiMM 
tltt  iMtmta  at  tit  «Mttor  ii  tb*  mi*  «r 
this  can  often  b«  catbend  tnm  tbe  Mm»  «f  the  will  or  codicil, 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  tbe  foUoving  rules  are 
followed  by  tbe  courts  V."Fii-<^  the  ^ame  specific  thing  is  be- 
queathed twice  to  the  sanir  i.giire  or  where  two  Icpacirs  of  equal 
»mount  are  bequeathed  by  the  «.anne  in^trumrnt  the  second 
bequest  is  mere  repetition;  but  where  legacies  of  equal  amottlits 
,  i:c  [ucaihed  by  difTerent  instruments  or  of  unequal  amounts 
by  ibc  same  instruments  they  are  eo(i>idrred  to  be  camulitive. 

If  the  estate  of  tbe  testator  is  in^u^cient  to  satisfy  all  tbe 
Icgades  these  must  abate,  i  f.  be  reduced  rateabiy;  as  (o  this 
kiboidd  be  noticed  thai  specific  and  demonstrative  legacies  liavc 
•  pllMr  ilaim  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  tbe  apedbc  had  before 
funrtl  kiaciae,  end  tbet  gfaevet  kfadM  ebete  meeUy  IxMr  u 
bi  tbe  ebeenee  of  My  pwwWoa  to  Uie  cmMiaiy  by  ilw  tcetator 
Sperffir  tegades  arc  ttabte  to  adempttoa  wberv  tbe  specific  thing 
perishes  or  ceases  to  belong  to  ibe  testator,  r  f^.  in  the  instance 
j^vrn  above  if  the  testator  sells  the  portrait  the  legatee  will  get 
nothiof;  b,  vin  of  the  legacy.  As  a  general  rule,  legacies 
jfiven  to  pe(5'  ':M  -A  Ho  predecease  the  twtstor  do  not  take  efTect ; 
ihey  are  said  !  >  ■  This  is  so  even  if  the  gift  f)e  to  A  and  hi- 
eiecutors,  administrators  and  aa&igns,  but  ihts  is  nut  so  li  the 
Metator  has  shown  a  contrary  intention,  thus,  a  gift  to  A  or  his 
personal  representative  will  be  effective  even  though  A  predecease 
the  tmator,  further,  by  the  Wills  .Act  ifij7,  devises  <rf  estates 
lea  «id  iifM  I*  »  <blU  er  «tber  iwie  of  tbe  tauter  «m  net 
lipttf  mf  toa««f  tbftl«M»ew«f«««betettet«t.  LepMd 
ligntiM  Mi  bite  end  kum  pwt  «f  tbe  residuary  eltaiM.  la  tbe 
absence  of  eny  fatdEeelJen  to  Ae  eeatrary  a  legacy  beeomci  due 
on  the  day  of  tbe  death  of  the  testator,  though  for  tbe  convenience 
of  the  executor  it  is  not  payable  till  a  ye^r  after  that  date;  this 
delay  does  not  prevent  the  legacy  v.  'k-^'  on  the  testator's 
death.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  th.il  a  lepacy  is  given 
payable  at  a  future  date;  in  such  a  case,  if  the  legatee  Jrcs  after 
Cbc  testator  but  prior  to  the  date  when  the  legacy  i?  payahf*? 
it  is  neccssar>'  to  discover  whether  the  leg.icy  was  vested  or 
centinttot,  as  in  the  fortner  case  it  becomes  payable  to  tbe 
ligeterb  n^resentative;  in  the  latter,  it  lapses.  In  Ato,  as  in 
Btbir  riili.  tbe-ieet  ie  tibe  intention  of  the  testator  as  cxpreoed 
i»  tbe  fCMMfly  h  My  be  said  that  a  gift  "  payable  " 
or  *  to  be  paid  "  at  a  ceft«h  ted  timceeafcn  e  vetted  bitcmt 
e«  tbe  legatee,  while  a  gtfl  to  A'^eg  "«  ifid«ftae^«j;tviBty«iie 
years  of  age,  only  confers  00  A  ea  jeitllit  tliillliipiil  en  bb 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty<one. 

'Lei<icy  Duly  is  a  duty  charged  by  the  sta!  "  i;;  .  n  p  •  .  pro- 
perty devoUing  upon  the  legatees  or  next  of  km  01  a  pcrwjn, 
either  by  virtue  of  his  will  or  upon  hi-y  intestacy.  The  duty  was 
lirst  imposed  in Englaod  ir\  1  -;fo.  but  tttc  princtpa!  an  dealing  nith 
the  subject  is  the  Legac>-  Duty  Act  1706.  The  principal  (loinis  as 
to  tbe  dut jr  eiv  tbne.  Tbe  duty  is  cbarged  on  pcnooalty  only 


paue5  was  domiciled  in  tbe  United  Kingdom.  The  rate  of  duly 
varies  from  1  to  10%  arrording  to  (he  relationship  between  the 
testator  and  lci;atee.  As  between  husband  and  wife  no  duly 
is  payable,  llie  duty  is  payable  by  tbe  ctecuiors  and  deducted 
from  the  legacy  unleaa  tbe  testator  directs  otherwise.  Spedgt 
provisions  as  to  valueiie*  ve  in  force  «4Mfe  tbe  ^(  li  ef  eito 
annuity  or  b  settled  on  vulous  persons  la  saMeMlM»  m  tbe 
legacy  is  given  in  joint  tmWKf  end  olb»i  cness.  IneooircaseslJie 
duty  is  payable  by  bMlbfaMttU  leludt  carry  tailenst  ai  j% 
In  viuious  cases  legacies  are  exempt  from  duty — the  more  im- 
portant are  gifts  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  specific 
legacies  under  (jo  (pecimiary  legacies  under  {jo  pay  duty), 
legacies  ol  books,  prints,  Ac,  given  to  a  body  corporate  tor 
[)rc5ervaiion,  not  for  sale,  and  legac  -  i  i  >  a  oul  ol  an  estate 
the  principal  value  of  which  is  less  iban  j[roo.  Further,  by  the 
Finance  Act  i8<)4,  payment  of  the  estate  duty  thereby  created 
absorbs  the  1  %  duty  paid  by  Uneal  ancestors  or  descendants  of 
the  deceased  ■  and  the  duly  on  a  settled  legacy,  and,  lastly,  in 
tbe  cvsnt  of  estate  duty  being  paid  on  an  estate  tbe  Mtel  vetos 
o(  whkb  is  under  £1000.  no  legacy  duty  is  payable.  Tbekpcy 
daty  ipajAble  bl  Iitlaiid  is  now  for  al!  prart  ieat  pmpeUt  iMair 
leicd  to  tbet  in  Gnu  Btitabt.  The  prinapat  stetnie  fit  tbci 

country  is  an  act  of  1814. 

LB  OAUlfNHE.  RICHARD  hm-  ),  English  fwet  and 
cntic,  was  l>orn  in  I-iverynxil  on  the  jolh  of  January  1S66.  He 
started  life  in  3  bu.sircss  Litbcc  in  Liverpool,  but  abandoned  this 
lo  turn  author.  J/y  Lody'i  Sonntls  appeared  a:  Ltvefpool  m 
18S7.  and  in  iSS<)  he  became  lor  a  short  lime  literary  secretary 
to  Wilson  Barrett  In  ihe  same  year  he  pubii^hed  Volumes  in 
Folio.  Th*  Book  Biiis  0/  Nareiitus  and  C«»tt  Utttdtik:  iomt 
CharoeUristia  (new  ed.,  1900).  He  Joined  the  staff  of  tbe  Sur 
in  1891,  and  wrote  for  various  papers  over  tbe  signature  of 
"  Logrollcr."  En^ish  Forms  (1892),  R.  L.  StntnsoK  and  • 
Poems  (iBos).  a  penpbnie  USn)  •<  tbr  ifafldqdt  oi 
Khay)^  ead  Oiit^m  lie  INboa  ^  H^b  (tons),  < 
some  light,  gmcdtd  vcfie,  bet  be  is  bMt  known  by  the  fantauic 
prose  essays  arid  sketches  of  Prast  Fmuks  (>  serio,  1894-1896), 

Sictpinfi  Bcauly  and  I'thtr  Prose  Faniies  (iQOo),  The  Rtliiion 
of  a  Ltiffary  Man  liBgji),  Thf  Qufsl  oj  tkt  Gulden  Girl  (j&g;), 
r/ie  Z,i/c  Rt'mjniU  (igol),  &c.  His  first  "  inv  .'  liidred  Lee,  died 
in  iHo4  and  in  iSg?  be  married  Julie  NorrcgjtJ,  sobseqiMDt^ 
t  iki.iL:  ii;  ii-  residence  in  llie  L'niled  Stales.  In  i(>o6hetlM^ 
ialcd.  from  the  Damifcb.  ^rtcf  NaAica's  Low's  Tfiiogy. 

LBQARt,  HUGH  SWUrrON  (1797-1843).  American  lawyer 
and  HMesaian,  was  bora  in  Charleston,  Sontb  Ceseliaa,  oa  tbe 
Jod  of  January  1797,  of  Huguenot  and  ScoMfc  tfadu  Itet^ 
oa  acceiMi  Of  bi»  iaebfliiy  to  sbsK  fa  fbt  iaMMMt  ei  118 
ftlleov  by  lOMBB  of  «  defanahy  dae  to-veecb*  iMtoeaiat  bcfm 
be  iwe  •««  Cibo  Mtoa  pMMHaily  aiiMiv  tbe  fNnth  ead 
diMilipHwnt  el  bii  kfik  be  vm  ea  eeeorMidcal.  end  hi  tSm 
he  graduated  at  tbe  College  of  South  Carolina  with  ihe  highest 
rank  in  his  class  and  with  s  reputation  throughout  the  state  for 
scholarship  and  eloquence.  He  studied  law  lor  three  years  in 
South  Carolina,  and  then  spent  two  years  abroad,  studjing 
French  and  Italian  in  Paris  and  jurisprudence  at  Edmiiursh. 
In  i.S.'Cf-i8:j  and  in  1S14-1830  he  w.is  .i  member  of  the  .^<'iith 
Carolina  legi.slature.  In  18:7,  vrh  !  :-  |  h^M  1  llioti  1 1 77i-r.Si;o^, 
the  naturalist,  be  founded  the  Southern  Rmev,  oi  which  be  was 
Ihe  sole  editor  after  Elliott's  death  until  1834,  when  it  IMO 
ililicnltneadi  end  to  which  he  contributed  articles  on  law, 
tWtA,  Ud  netkra  and  daasical  Kteratuie.  In  i8jo~i8ji  he 
me  itfiiwiiy  t*""'  ^  South  Casolfau,  adk  eltbeqgb  «  StaieTe 
Klgbte  BHB,  be  Hwngly  oppeesd  aeiMtiliB«»  Dnilnff  bb 
term  of  office  be  appeared  in  a  case  before  tbe  United  Sutcs 
Supreme  Cowrt,  where  his  knowledge  of  dvil  Uw  90  strongly 
imprcf.-'  1  rJ'vird  Livingston,  the  secTf!.'r\  r  tale,  who  was 
himselt  iiri  .ii  irurcr  of  Roman  Law,  that  he  urged  Legare  to 
devote  1  1  1-  10  the  study  of  this  subject  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  )nt!urnce  AmeriMtt  law  toward  the  spirit  end  philosophy 
and  even  the  forms  aod  pNcesses  of  Roman  judsprudcoce. 

ll«J£S^ta£i^«iees^  «S  **da&l^aie* 
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LEGAS— LEGATE 


appointed  Americ&B  tkatxt 
fafamf  at  IfcuK  iritoe  fnn  i8jj  to  i8j6  he  periectcd 
himseU  ia  dvil  law  and  in  the  German  commentanes  on  civil 
law.  In  i8j7-iAjo.  sw  »  Union  Dnnomt,  he  was  a  member  ol 

the  national  Hov;  .r  t,:  ki  prewniativi  r  I  there  ably  opposc<l 
Van  Burea's  6naniiai  policy  m  spite  »».  il.t  tnthu^iism  in  Soush 
Carolina  for  the  sub-tieasuiy  project.  He  supported  H.irriaon 
in  the  pmidential  campaign  o(  1S40.  and  when  the  cabinet  wa« 
leconstnicted  by  Tyler  in  1841,  I-cgare  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  On  the  9tb  oi  hUy  iMi  he  was 
appointed  KOttary  ol  Mate  ad  imkrim,  after  the  reugnatioa  of 
DuM  W«l»Ur.  Oa(litjetii«tJttaei843tedia4iiMMnivat 
Bmmm.  Hk  fMi  «*Mfc.  the  foidBC  fattO'CooinaB  kv  of  the 
pftaoilplM «i  cMlbw.  was  unaceonplialKdi  bM SUKf  Mgn  "  he 
wad  tkoM  to  arcompUsh  [ill;  tor  his  argHiMatt  tmm  the 
5>upreme  Court  were  crowded  with  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Law.  wTOUKbl  into  the  texture  o<  the  Common  Law  with  i^reat 
suctcss."  As  attorncy  gcncr.il  he  argued  ibc  (ihm  j:,  ,  l  [In 
VniUd  Si'ittf  V.  Miranda,  Wood  v. -the  Li niud  J>;j4«i,  ii.u 
JtMdl  V.  Jr^fU 


See  The  Wrilmp  qJ  lluth  Smnton  Leiifi  (a  voU,,  Ciurlciion, 
"    "  "    liccd t    ■ "  "  •■       ■  .  . 

apriical  &I 

Stmiti  gmm,  vol.  a.  (I^tew  York.  ifwK 
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a  biographKal  slcctrh;  and  two  articles  by  B.  J-  Ramagc  m  The 


IW*|l,«Be«<UieShiiigiftigw«pjQi»ribtt,itiaJ«l«*aMOBg 
ibe  MMBK  typM  of  Ibe  Otlk  moe.  -Thof  «eem  tlw  upper 
VUw  Wiley.  S.W. /Ibyiriria.  iHw  t]»  SodufeS^  The 

Lcgas  are  phyucally  distinct  from  the  Negro  Shangalla.  They 
are  of  very  light  complexion,  tall  and  ihin,  with  narrow  hoOow- 
cheeked  f.^ces.  small  heads  and  hif^h  (orchcvls.  The  chiefs' 
familtrs  are  of  more  mixed  bloo<t,  with  porceimble  Xcfiro  strain. 
The  Lcgas  are  crstimalcd  to  number  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  oi  whom  sorrtc  70.000  arc  warriors.  They  are,  faoifever. 
a  peaceful  race,  kiinl  to  their  women  and  ^iavcs,  and  energetic 
agricuhuriits.  Formerly  independent,  they  came  abouf  igoo 
Mdcr  the  sway  of  Abys^nia.  The  htgnm  PMOS,  bM  iUi»m- 
■iedani«m  has  gained  maay  cBPVCTW  aaMMf  ttao. 

LBCATB,  BARTHOLOmnr  (e.  r$75-t6»),  Bftgiish  fanatic, 
««s  bom  ia  Sues  «ad  baeunt  a  dads  fe  claib»  About  the 
begfaaing  of  tbe  tftJt  caMfy  be  teeaaa  apwwhi  *  ■iiinng  a  sect 
called  the  "Seekm."  and  appcan  t»  ham  heM  unorthodox 
opinions  about  the  divinity  of  Jesus  CkAlL  Together  with  his 
birotherTho- 11:,  li.  was  pui  in  prison  for  heresy  in  161 1.  Thomas 
died  in  Newgate  gdo\,  London,  but  Bartholomew's  impriMnmcnt 
was  not  a  rigorous  one.  Jamt-t  L  ar^ed  with  him,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  was  broupht  b'jfoie  the  Coniisiop,'  Court  of 
London,  but  wTthoul  any  dchrutc  result.  Eventually,  alter 
having  threatened  to  bring  an  action  for  wrongful  imprtsotuncnt, 
Legate  was  tried  before  a  lull  Consistory  Court  in  February  i6t}, 
was  (aand  guilty  of  hereby,  and  was  delivered  to  the  secular 
•Mbaritio  for  ponishracnt.  Keiu^ng  to  retract  his  opinions 
b»tnBbniHd  lodoalbatSaiiihficldoBtba  iMof  Maifdii6i>. 
tcttte  «w  iba  bat  pe«B  hiumt  U  LattdMfarb&idialaaa 
opinions,  and  Edward  WHbUaan,  who  was  burned  at  tifMiH 
hi  Aprfl  wa»  the  laM  to  nte  io  tUs  way  in  EndaniL 
SaaT.  FkiUv,  CtaMfcJKnltry^MM  U^taai&ZGiHdiatr. 

LEGATS  (lAl.  Itgalut,  past  pan.  of  Icfort,  to  send  as  deputy), 
a  title  now  generally  coafioed  to  the  highest  class  o(  diplomatic 
rtpresentatives  of  the  pi>pc.  tho'j^h  St  ill  occasiooalty  ust  d,  in 
its  <;riKinal  Latin  sense,  of  aay  acibiaASAdor  or  diplomatic  aRrnt. 
Aicording  to  the  iVitj  CompUalio  Dttrttaliun:  of  Gregory  IX., 
undet  the  title  "  I>e  ofiicio  legati  "  the  canon  Uw  recognizes  two 
sorts  of  legate,  the  ktattts  naltu  and  the  Utatia  dolus  or  muKt. 
The  {fgetvt  dolus  imiunt)  may  be  either  (1)  ddtfafus,  or  (r) 
nundus  apQitiJitus,  or  (j)  Utalut  a  lattrt  (UUralis,  coUakralis). 
Tbt  ni^M  oi  the  Ueatus  Mlut,  which  included  coacntnat  jinfe* 
<ficlioa  vUt  tbat  of  all  the  bishops  «-ithin  his  ptmiBII^  ham 
been  much  ftaibd  anoa  tbt  |6tb  century;  tbty  «llo< 
geihct  suspHdcd  te  fmamct  of  Ibe  higher  dibns  et  a  tifalw 
a  ItUrt,  and  the  title  b  now  almost  quite  honorary.  It  was 
attached  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury  till  the  Rrformation  and  it 
tai  iIlM k—  im      M^^at  SmbU*.  Tnlrda 

^^^^^  ^^•^^^^^^^^^P  ^^^^F  ^^V^^V^W  ^pB^^HI^W^  ^p^^^v^^V^ 


Gran.  Fiaipi^  Caon^taM.  Orione.  Sibbuig,  amoig  «Am 
The  eMnrnWaa  of  Ow  Jvatat  j^iaiiii  (generally  a  Wtmbtt 
of  the  local  clergy)  is  of  a  limited  nature,  and  relates  only  to 
some  deliiiite  piece  of  work.  The  nuHcius  ap»slolkus  (who  has 
the  privilege  of  red  apparel,  a  white  horsc  and  golden  spurs) 
possesses  ordinary  jurisdiciion  within  the  province  to  which  he 
has  been  sent,  but  his  )>owcrs  otherwise  arc  restricted  by  the  terms 
of  his  mandate.  The  Ufjlui  a  Idlcre  (almost  invariably  «  cardinal, 
though  the  power  can  be  conferred  on  other  prelatc!>)  is  in  ibe 
fullest  sense  the  pkatpateatiaiy  rcpneseioalive  of  the  pope,  aad 
possesses  the  hi^  pwwijllhio  tnnili>d  ia  tbo  wotda  ol  Gregory 
VII.,  '*  HMira  vice  quae  corrigenda  aaal  corrigat.  quae  ttatuend 
cooMitvaU**  He  has  the  power  q(  aM^OBdmg  all  the  bishops  ia 
his  pNviMa.  ud  ao  judicial  mm  ai»  iwtwid  Uvm  bik  Jndg* 
ment.  WilbOM  t^ecUi  naodaic,  bonrvir,  be  caaaM  dqiaw 
bishops  or  imiie  or  separate  bishoprics.  At  present  Ugati  4 
latere  are  not  sent  by  the  holy  see.  but  dipkmatk  reUtiooa, 
V.  t  TC  they  exist,  are  111  linlljanl  ty  Bwaw  nf  tiiirini.  inWff 
uurKios  and  other  agents. 

The  history  of  the  olTice  of  papal  legate  is  closely  involved  with 
tbat  oi  the  papacy  itself.  If  it  were  |WOved  that  papal  Ivg^US 
exercised  the  prcrogalives  of  the  primacy  in  the  early  couodls, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  Mruogeu  points  for  the  iioouun  Catholic 
Mew  of  the  papal  history.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  Hosius  of 
Cordova  presided  over  the  council  of  Niawa  O'j)  the  name  of 
the  pope.  But  the  claim  rcsu  on  slendotOvidaiMaii  tiece  the  first 
souNcia  wfekk  Hoaiua  ia  ideated  to  «•  ttpnaaoMtivc  at  tha 
popa  ia  Gdaaaa  of  Cyaim  ia<be  Pkopootit,  who  wMt  taoMd 
the  end  of  the  sth  century  It  is  even  open  to  dispute  wbctber 
Hosius  was  president  at  Nicaea,  and  though  he  certainly  pre* 
sided  over  the  council  of  Sardica  in  343,  it  was  probably  as 
rrprcseniaiivc  of  the  eroiJerors  Cc'Dsiatis  and  Consiantius,  who 
had  summoned  the  council.  I'opc  Julius  1.  was  represented  at 
&ardii.a  by  two  presbjicrt.  Yet  the  fifth  canon,  which  provides 
lor  appeal  by  a  bishop  to  Rome,  sanctions  ibe  use  of  embassies 
a  IttUre.  If  1  he  appellant  wishes  the  pope  to  send  priesu  from 
his  own  household,  the  pope  shall  be  free  to  do  so,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  full  authority  from  himself  ("  ut  de  latere  suo  presby* 
teres  miitai  .  .  .  habentes  ejus  auctoriutem"  a  quo  dcslin^ 
sunt").  XbBdca«aaof.Saidk^aa«baaiioflauBGil,wwaJour 
coafosad  vkbtbaaaof  Nicaaaaad  tbtisfalMd  wni^  In  the 
synod  of  l^ibMaa  la  AS*,  Fope  CdaadBC  L  inainioicd  his  repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  tbemsetves  not  as  dlspataats  but  as  judges, 
.ind  Cyril  of  Alexandria  presided  not  only  in  his  own  name  but 
in  that  of  the  pope  (and  of  the  bishop  of  Jenisalem).  lostanccs 
of  delegation  of  the  papal  authority  in  various  degrees  become 
numerous  in  the  5th  century,  especially  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  I.  Thus  Leo  writes  in  444  {Lp.  6)  to  Anasiasius  of 
Theasakwica,  appointing  Kun  his  vicar  for  the  pro\Lnce  of 
Illyria:  the  same  anangement,  he  informs  us,  had  b<cn  triade 
by  Pope  Siricius  in  favour  of  Anysins.  the  prcdeccii>«ir  ot  Anas- 
tasius.  Similar  vicarial  or  legaiine  powers  had  been  oonicrr^ 
in  418  by  Zosiaus  upon  Patrodus,  bishop  o(  Aiics.  Ia  449  Loo 
was  Bfttcacattcd  at  the  "  Robber  Synod,"  it«aB  wUdi  bb.l^Mn 
baldly  OKapad  oAb  al  CbakoAia»  ia  4$i»  Ibqr  nw* 
treatad  wtUt  dngiiltr  bonoig,  tboogb  ibe  fayfiial  caaiadaiiwirti 
presided.  Again,  in  4S3  the  same  pope  writes  W  tbc  einpiua 
Fukberia.  naming  Juhanus  of  Cos  as  his  representative  in  the 
<ictcnce  of  the  interests  c>l  orthodoxy  and  ccclcsiastica'  'l  '  ne 
at  Constantinople  (£/>,  11.'^;  the  insiruciio.ns  to  Juiiaiiua  ate 
given  in  Ep.  113  ("banc  spcciakm  niram  vice  mca  functoa 
assumas  ").  The  designation  of  Anastasius  a*  viLar  apc?stolic 
over  Dlyria  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  custom  of 
conferring,  rx  tfgicui,  the  -tiiie  of  Utatus  upon  the  holders  of 
important  sees,  who  ultimately  came  to  be  luwwn  as  Ittali  rati, 
witb  tlK  taab  of  paiaHte;  tbe  a|i|Msiitment  of  JuUanus  at 
ConalanthMiph  codHaSy  daiwtopad  btto  the  long  permanent 
office  of  *$tutritHm  Off  ra^MMMf.  Aaa«b«r  aort  of  del«|aikMi 
is  exemi^fiiil  bi  loo^  latter  t»  Uw  AMcaa  biahops  {.Bp.  la), 
in  which  he  sends  Potentius,  with  iostructioM  to  inqidfc  in  laa 
name,  and  to  report  ("  vicem  cuiae  ooairac  fiaiii  ft  conaacatdod 
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feRtwtur  dtoctio,  quid  mAM  kArret  incfulrerrt,  nobi^nur 
omni*  fidditer  indicaret  ntssbigon  to  t  he  time  of  Gregory  i  lie- 
Great,  we  (mii  him  sending  two  rcprr'icntati%'cs  lo  Gaul  in  v:9, 
lo  suppress  simony,  and  one  to  Spain  in  603.  Aupistint-  of 
Canterbur>'  is  totnrtimcs  spoLcn  o(  as  legate,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  his  case  this  title  was  userl  in  any  strictly  tcthnicai 
•case,  although  the  archbishop  of  Canlcrbur>'  aftcm-ards  attained 
Ike  pernument  di^ty  of  a  Ugaius  natus,  Boniface,  tbc  apostle 
«t  Gcrmaay,  wu  in  lUte  tntmier  constituted,  according  to  Hinc- 
wutifif.yit,  a  Jegtteaf  AB.^pnMlkM  Iqr  fippw  Onnnr  |L' 

flfPonotQaZBcllBriitof  Anaful,  lAnncwinitlijrl'^opv  Nicolas 
to  CbHUBttoeple  In  We,  were  tke  fiiU-  actwdir  called  ktcii  a 
laUrt.  The  policy  of  Gregoo'  VII.  naturally  led  to  a  great 
development  of  the  legatine  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
episcopal  function.  From  the  creation  of  the  medieval  papal 
monarchy  until  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  papal  legate 
played  a  most  important  r61c  in  nition.il  .is  wcM  as  church 
history.  The  further  definition  of  his  powers  proceeded  through- 
out  the  13th  and  i3tb  centuriei.  FhMBtbe  idtbealoqrlVRCt 
a  fafere  give  way  almoM  cntlicl/ to  BUadet  (mi). 

Sec  P.  Hinschius,  tInkiwmM,  L  MB  9.x  O.  WUkt,  KhAm- 
Hcki,  voTviftao  a. 

IMMimH  (Lat.  kgatio,  a  sending  or  mission),  a  diplomatic 
adsiioaof  tteswandnak.  Thtunaitilao^piilMtoUtlMUd- 
ii«  which  the  atairtwiMMMaid  toltearai  nwodlt  ce««fcd 
ty M>  <»loaMtic  immniiia—.  SMfinMilCB 

IMBID  (thraog^  th*  TmA  INM  tito  mmL  lat.  Ugemia, 
tUngi  to  be  read,  from  Uttrt,  to  md),  in  Us  pitmuy  meaning 
tfee  hiitory  or  life-story  of  a  saint,  and  so  ap^oed  to  portions  of 
Soipture  and  selections  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  as  read  at 
dhrine  service.  The  statute  oi  3  and  4  Edward  dcahnj;  with 
the  aboh'tion  of  certain  boolcs  and  images  (i?^  ;l.  t  ip  10,  ■~A.il. 
I,  says  that  "  all  bookca  .  .  .  called  proce&sionalles,  manuelles, 
kttndi  .  .  .  shaU  be  .  .  .  aboKsbed."  The  "  Golden  Legend," 
or  A  urea  Ltgenda,  was  the  name  given  to  a  book  containing  lives 
•(  the  tainU  and  descnptions  oi  festivals,  writtes  by  Jacobus 
d»  Voofine,  aichbiahop  of  Genoa,  in  the  tjlb  ccMuiy.  From 
tliOWlffiriilffliMtinn  ol  tbc  wold  w»t«»ha<f  Itewtrta  con- 
ttinliic  iwiidini  aad  leimk*,  the  .mid  cam  tift  be  applied  to 
a  atocy  haaded  da«B  vfiiboat  any  foundation  h  bistory,  but 
popularly  believed  to  be  true.  "  Legend  "  is  altio  used  of  a 
writing,  inscription,  or  motto  on  coins  or  medals,  and  in  connexion 
((ijts  tif  armr..  vliir.UI:^.  .Tionumcnts,  &c. 

LBGENDRE,  ADRIEN  MARIE  (1751-1833),  French  malhc- 
maticiao,  was  imrn  at  I'jrii  {or,  according  to  scirr.v  aiToun'.i. 
at  Toulouse)  in  He  was  brought  up  at  Paris,  whe  re  hc 

completcd  bis  studies  at  the  Cd^i^ffi/dsarut.  His  first  (^lul  l  .hi  ! 
Triliim  imniilt  trf  articles  (onning  part  of  the  TraiU  de  mUcnique 
0?M)  fli  kke  Abbi  Marie,  who  was  his  prtrfessor;  Legendre's 
■MPti  hwiww,  »  not  mentianrdi  Sooo  afterwards  be  was 
ypelattd  pminwr  of  nutbemtka  Jn  the  £aU  Militaire  at 
Parts,  and  h*  ma  aftenrarda  pnfaHW  ia  the.&ofe  Nenule. 
In  1 782  be  received  the  prixe  from  the  Berib  Academy  for  his 
"  D.iic.-tation  sur  la  question  dc  balistiquc,"  a  memoir  rtl.i'ing 
tu  the  paths  of  projcctik-3  in  resisting  media,  lie  .iLo,  about 
tKis  time,  wrote  his  "  Kcchtrclics  sur  la  figure  dcs  pland'tcs," 
published  in  the  ilimoirci  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  in  succession  to  J.  le  Rond  d'.\ku-.bcri 
ia  ij&i'  He  was  also  appointed  a  commissioner  for  connecting 
gaodttkally  Paris  and  Greenwich,  his  colleagues  being  P  F.  A. 
il^chaia  and  C.  f.  Cassini  de  Tbury;  General  William  Roy 
flMwhifttd  tht  apeiations  on  behalf  of  England.  The  French 
ohMffWrtlBM  west  published  in  179a  iu  tptraiimu 

fiHa  m  Fniite  m  1787  pour  Ic  jemHtm  da  ^himaloiret  de 
Piirii  (I  de  Gretmtruh).  During  the  Revolution,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  council  established  to  introduce  the 
decimal  system,  and  he  was  also  a  nicmbcr  of  I  he-  ci)n):nis>iijii 
appointed  to  determine  the  length  of  tbc  metre,  for  uhich  purixise 
the  calculations,  &c.,  conntttcd  with  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
from  Barfielona  to  Duniiirk  were  revised.  He  was  aito  associated 
tritb  0.    F.  M.  Vtnr  U?f  $-iI(m)  ia  tfcc  ifnnttioA  «f  the  fucat 
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Frr-nh  t  il  'rs  of  I.-<fr:irithm>  of  numbers,  sines,  and  tangents, 
ar.d  nalural  i;ru-s,  <-.ill(:<i  the  TdbUs  d.t  Ccdjslre.  in  which  the 
quadrant  uas  d;viiicd  centciimally;  tht>e  tables  have  never 
been  pubh-hrd  (<j>c  Locautkms).  He  was  examiner  in  the 
A-o/e  i'<*l\tr,:h>u<jue,  but  held  few  important  state  offices.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  January  1833,  and  the  dtsoawie 
at  his  grave  was  pronounced  by  S.  D.  Poissoa.  The  last  ol  the 
three  supplements  to  his  JrotM  daf  JuuUmu  tSti§Hfim  nw 
pubUshed  in  185a,  and  Poiiaoa  ia4il'flHld  MMtatt  MBBUfcldi 
**  M.  Lcgndre  a  en  ceia  de  caowa  Mft  It  pivpart  dn 
floatltm  <rui  I'ont  piMd^,  que  tts  travuiz  n'ont  fini  qu'avvc 
sa  vie.  Le  deenier  vohime  de  nos  m^moires  renfernie  encora 
uit  nrftnoire  de  hif,  mr  nne  question  difik-ile  de  la  tbtorie  dea 
nombres;  et  pru  dc  temp*,  avant  la  m.iLi'lie  qui  I'a  conduit 
au  tomtieau,  il  se  j)rocura  Ics  observations  les  pltis Ticentcs  dcs 

comeiesi  court.'!,  prrio.ic^.  <!ont  A.«IlaJtaeMmrpa«rappiqaci 

et  perfectionncr  ses  mcthodcs." 

It  will  fie  convenient,  in  j;i\ini;  an  arro'jnt  of  his  wTitinRS,  10 
consider  them  under  the  dificreni  subject*  which  are  npcculty 
associated  with  his  BaiHf 

ffliptu  Ftn>tticns.—fnk  h  the  snbjcct'with  which  Lej;cndrc's 
name  will  always  be  mostdoaely  connected,  and  his  reisearches  upon 
•it  extend  over  a  period  of  mora  than  forty  years.  His  first  published 
writings  upon  ihie  subiect  comlsr  of  two  papers  in  the  Memenro  dt 
l  AtjJ(mie  Frani^ziu  lot  178^  upon  elliplic  arcs.  In  1791  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  a  memoir  on  elliptic  transcendents.  The 
contents  of  these  memoirs  are  included  in  the  nrst  volume  of  his 
Esrrcicrr  dr  ulai  imUpal  (iSti).  The  third  volume  (1816)  con- 
tains the  %-ery  elat>onte  and  aw  nvil-known  tables  of  the  elliptic 
integrals  which  were  calculated  by  Legcndre  himself,  with  an  ac- 
count tif  the  mode  of  their  constrortion.  In  l8?7  appeared  the 
TraiU  dt!  Jontttoni  elii'tf^ufs  (2  vol«..,  the  first  dated  1825.  the 
second  l8j*);  a  ifrcat  part  of  the  first  \-olumc  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  contents  of  the  Ejcrrcuej;  the  t.il  l.  v,  Ac.,  .ire  given  in  the 
second  volume.  Thrw  mpplcnionts.  reldting  to  the  rcscarrhes  ol 
N.  H.  Abel  and  C.  C.  J.  Jacobi,  were  published  in  1878-18}?,  and 
form  a  third  volume.  Legrndrr  had  pursued  the  subject  whirh 
would  now  he  rMt.'A  elliptii  integraU  alone  from  1786  to  1837,  the 
results  of  his  latiourii  havin?  been  almost  entirely  nojjlected  by  his 
contrmpflranc^,  but  his  work  had  scan  riy  appi  artt!  in  1827  «htn 
thr  ill  j.i>vi-rir-.  «hich  were  indcjiendcnily  m.s:li-  by  the  two  jour.g 
and  as  yet  unknown  mathematicians  Abel  and  Jacobi  placed  the 
subiect  on  a  new  basis,  and  revolutioniaed  it  completely.  Tb* 
reaifinew  whh  which  Legendre,  who  was  then  seventy-six  years  Ol 
age,  welcomed  these  inipcrtant  rpv<.irrhe«,  that  quite  avtnbadowad 
hts  own,  and  in^lurh^j  thirti  in  '^ui:cr..sivr  supplementttAUs  WOlki 
do«-i  the  hi^hc-'t  hi.nnur  to  him  (w  Fi'NCIIon). 

F.ulerjcii  Ir.tfiTjh  aid  Jnlr^'^l  CaUu'ui. — The  Ei.rriiiet  tie 
caUul  tnlicral  consist  of  three  volumes,  a  great  portion  of  the  first 
and  the  wnote  of  the  third  being  devoted  to eOipcic  tuactioaa.  The 
remainder  of  the  lint  volume  relates  to  the  Euicrian  intfemh  and 
to  quadratures.  The  second  volume  (1817)  relates  to  the  Eulerian 
integrals,  and  to  vanous  integrals  and  series,  developments,  mechani- 
cal problems.  Sc.,  connected  with  the  integral  calculus;  this  volume 
ront.iins  aUo  a  numerical  table  of  the  value*  of  the  gamma  function 
The  latter  portion  oi  the  second  volume  of  the  rr<ri(^  d€i  JotitUens 
tUtpiicues  (1876)  b  also  devoted  to  the  Euicrian  intHral^  Ike 
tat^e  bcinff  reprodoeed.  Le^endrr's  mearrhe*  connerteo  srita  fbt 
"  gamma  Tunction  "  a(«  of  imporrance,  and  are  well  known;  the 
subiect  was  also  treated  by  K.  F.  Cauis  in  his  memoir  Ditquisihtnn 
tentraln  nre'o  smn  infinilas  (»8lf>>.  but  in  a  \t  r\  diflrrrnt  manner. 
The  rejiill"  fji^cn  in  the  second  vulunic  of  the  Ann  !•  ■  irc  of  loo 
miscellaneous  a  character  lo  admit  of  bciM  briefly  dcscnbed.  In 
1 788  Lecendre  puMiihcd  •  iMflHirMidmMB  iOMlialai  and  is  itagi 
oite  on  definite  integrals. 

Thetry  of  Numhtrt. — ^Legendne's  TTtimk  in  wmlMf  and  Gauss's 
Oiffumneisn  otithmrticor  (1801)  are  sfiN  standard  wvrlcs  upon 
this  subject.  The  fir<t  filirmn  c>(  the  former  appeared  in  1798  under 
the  title  £iJai  lur  Iti  Iki.^'.r  .Jet  ni'-i^'c;;  thrrr  was  a  w-cond 
edition  in  ihoH;  a  tir^t  'uppUnient  was  publi»hcd  in  1816,  and  a 
second  in  f  i^''  ''1  rd  edition,  under  the  title  Thtoru  dfs 

nowftrei,  appc.iri-d  in  1K30  in  t«vo  volumes.  The  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1000.  To  Legendre  I*  doe  the  theorem  known  as  the 
bw  ol  quadratic  reciprocity,  the  most  important  general  result  in 
the  science  o(  numbers  which  h.i»  l>een  divoveri'd  since  the  time  ol 
p.  de  Fermat.  and  which  was  c.ilVd  b>  Cui^^  the  "  gem  ol  aruh- 
metic."  It  was  firsl  given  by  l.egendre  in  the  A/('>nj'i'f!  of  the 
.Academy  for  t7S5.  but  the  demonstration  thai  jcctimfviniH  ii  w.^s 
incomplete.  The  symbol  (alp)  which  is  Icnomrn  at  Lcgendre's  sym- 
U)l.  and  denotes  the  positive  or  negative  unit  which  it  the  retnaindei 
when  ai>*~*>  b  divided  by  a  prime  number  p,  docs  not  appear  Sn  this 
memoir,  but  was  fine  incd  la  iha  Mttoi  mr  la  tkforU  dn  ncrbrtu 
Lesendre's  formula  fi  Obg  »-t<«i(SW)  for  dke  approximate  numhM 
of  forms  inferior  toa  gl«m  nmnher  a  waafbat  give*  by  him  alw  in 
tMa««tk  (aod  cd..  p.  jm)  ivniaaa}. 
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AUratlieiu  «j  EUipte>d*,—ljett»in  «m  the  author  oi  lour  im- 
poruM  neaMm  oa  tkm  MibMCt.  la  iht  fim  o<  ibtte.  eoutkd 
**  Recbentics  wr  I'attiacUoa  dn  Mbiraidct  booK^encs,"  publubcd 
in  the  Miwmm  ct  the  Acwietiiy  lor  I79s<  but  commnokated  to  U 
at  an  caHier  period.  Lcfcndiv  intfoduces  the  otitbrated  atpmtiom 
wbkh,  though  frequently  called  LapUce's  cocfficicnu,  art  more 
correctly  nami-<J  alur  lA>;t  .I'lri.  Ihv  <J<;fi.".ii  nui  jf  the  Cwt7ii_«nti 
1$  lh.it  i(  ( 1 -iA  rrrt  ^  +  be  cxparnlcd  m  a  -i  <  cuJinf;  powiT'.  of  It, 
and  il  ihi-  ^;'■n(-r.1l  tfrm  b«c  denoted  by  P-h',  then  is  ol  the  Legen- 
dnan  «>e&:ienl  <A  the  nth  order.  In  ihu  memoir  alio  the  functioa 
akidl »  MW  caited  the  poteatHt  wa*.  at  the  mt^t^tstxm  <A  Laplace, 
fnl  latradaccd.  Lecendre  Uiowt  that  Maclauria's  ihcomn  with 
reipect  to  conlocal  cinptoids  is  true  fur  any  [<»itioa  of  the  external 
point  wl^n  the  ellipMids  are  vUds  of  ri  .  lution.  CM  thb  memoir 
Ttaac  TrxJhunler  wrilr»:  "  \\>  m.iy  .illirm  ih  it  no  Dingle  memoir 
in  the  hi^tun,  i>l  our  suliject  can  n^al  this  i  ;  reit  and  impcirtancc. 
During  tony  yan  the  resourctr*  of  da^>iu,  ocn  in  the  haiidt  uf 
d'Aieomn,  uname  and  Laplace,  had  not  carried  the^beory  of 
the  attractna  of  cOtpaoidi  bevond  the  point  which  the  geometry 
ot  Maclaurin  had  reached.  The  introoaction  ol  the  coef&cientt 
now  called  Laplace'*,  and  their  application,  commence  a  new  era 
in  nutbcmaiiuil  physics."  Lei;enare'<  «*cor>d  memoir  was  com- 
municated to  the  AiaJimu  in  1784,  and  reUti  ^  to  the  (urniitions  of 
equilibrium  ol  a  truss  of  rotating  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of 
inwlmim  whkll  don  m  dn)iMB  mmA  from  a  aphefe.  The  third 
■iiBolf  wmtm  to  Ltfjgee'*  dmnm  teipecting  coofocal  etiipaoida, 
Of  tke  iourth  menoirTbdhiuncr  write*:  "  It  occupies  an  imporunt 
pMitioa  M  the  history  of  our-wibject.  The  most  striking  addition 
iraicb  in  here  made  to  previous  rc^archen  ron-;i%ts  in  the  treatment 
fli  •  piMtt  tuppos4.-d  entirely  fluid:  the  general  equation  for  the 
fnm  of  a  Mratum  is  givrn  for  the  first  ume  and  discussed.  For 
ue  fim  time  we  have  a  correct  aad  «oaveitient  expfe«ion  for 
Laplace'*  nth  cocOdeat.'  (See  Todhaaur'a  BiUary  a  ihe  ifatlu- 
mttual  Thtorw  of  AtlnttitH  and  A*  Ftfm  of  ike  Eardt  liSjj),  the 
twentieth,  tweniy-tecond.  twcaty^ourtli.  and  twentv-fi/in  chapter* 
of  which  contain  a  full  and  complete  account  of  Lcgcndre'*  four 
memoirs,  bee  also  Spherjcai.  Harmonics.) 

Ctodtty. — Beside*  the  work  upon  the  geodetical  operation*  con. 
netting  raru  and  Greenwich,  of  which  LMendre-was  one  of  the 
Mitbon.  he  published  in  the  Mtmotrts  d*  rAcadimk  lor  1767  two 
papers  oa  tngonooM'ttical  operaiioo*  depending  upon  the  npire  of 
the  earth,  containing  manv  theorems  rclatmg  to  this  mbject.  The 
beat  known  of  lhr*e.  »hi<h  i-^  f.illcd  Lr^endre's  theorem,  is  usually 
given  in  tnalise-i  on  'phencal  tri^jonomctr)  :  by  means  of  it  a  iiiiall 
•phrrical  triangle  may  be  treated  as  a  plane  inanKle.  certain  corrcc- 
tioas  being  applied  to  the  aniclcs.  Legcndrr  aU)  the  author  of 
4  memoir  upon  triangles  drawn  upon  a  (ohcroid.  Lc^cndre's 
tiMoiem  ii  a  landuaeatal  one  in  geooesy.  ana  his  coniributioos  to 
tte  (ubjert  are  of  (be  gnatcst  importance. 

AftlhmS  i  f  Lra^l  Squares. — In  1 806  appeared  Legeodre's  Nourrllti 
,Ui.'W<"  ;  ur  :.i  ,:,  !, 'r::r,aJ!im  dfi  orbttes  iti  lomilei,  which  ii 
mcniorablc  a«  tontainir.^  liie  hrsi  published  suRK<^tion  of  the  met^iod 
ol  least  hou.ires  (ste  l'Ki)nAHiLiTv ).  In  the  firef.ice  Legendre  re- 
marks. "  La  nu'ihodc  qui  me  paroit  la  plus  simple  ct  la  plusgincralc 
consistc  i  rertdre  minimum  U  lomme  des  quarres  dc*  erretir*.  .  . 
rt  que  j'appelle  tn^thode  de*  moindre*  quarre*  ":  and  in  an  appendix 
in  which  the  application  of  the  method  is  explained  his  words  are. 
"  De  lou*  les  principes  qu'on  jicut  proposer  pour  cet  objt !.  je  jx  ii^ 
qu'il  n'en  est  pas  de  plu-.  Ke'iefJl.  do  fAu-^  ex-u  t,  ni  d  une  jp;  lu  aiion 
plus  facile  que  celui  d  iru  ri  u  .  a\  1  11;  11  jf:'  '!.ir  .  les  rcchcrches 
pr^cdenlcs,  ct  qui  consi>te  a  rendrc  minimum  la  sommc  dcs  quarres 
dcs  errcun."  The  method  was  propoted  by  Lcceodre  only  as  a 
foavcnieot  ptoccts  for  treating  observatioos.  without  rtfertrKe  to 
the  theory  of  probabiiiry.  It  had,  however,  been  applied  by  Gauss 
aacarjy  a*  1793.  and  the  method  was  fully  explained,  and  the  law 
of  facility  for  the  first  time  i;iven  hy  him  in  iScx).  Laplace  also 
JuMlfied  the  melhiHl  bv  nuan>  of  the  prmi  iple^  of  the  ihi  ory  of 
MAability;  and  this  led  Lcgcodrc  to  republish  the  part  of  his 
JWMwtfM  MMmdtt  which  relatea  to  it  in  the  Mtmrnm  de  fAiadfmit 
for  1810.  Thus,  ahhmigh  the  ncthod  of  leaat  aquarc*  was  ftrtt 
formally  proposed  by  Legendre.  the  theory  and  algorithm  and 
ni.tiheriijiKal  foundation  of  the  process  are  due  to  Gaut*  and 
L^pUcc.     Lc^rndre  puhltshcd  two  supplements  to  his  S'ouveUes 

Tkt  Elements  of  Ctometry. — Lcgendrt's  rumc  i»  most  widely 
kaown  on  account  of  his  Eiemenii  de  ghmiirie,  the  most  toccetsful 
of  (be  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  supersede  Euclid 
at  a  text-book  on  geometry.  It  hnt  appeared  in  17CU,  and  went 
through  very  many  editions,  and  hat  bcxn  transbtecl  into  almost 
all  lanfuagrs.  An  English  translation,  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Irum  the  eleventh  French  edition,  was  puiih^hi-d  in  l^.'^.  and  is 
*ell  known  in  England.  The  earlier  t-iliiions  did  not  <<'tir.tin  ihc 
tri^;onomelr>'.  In  ly-v  thi  r;f,tr-,  LeRcr.dre  k;i\es  a  |  ri^il  1  I  O.k- 
irrationalily  of  >.  Thu  bad  Xxxn  first  proved  by  J.  11-  Lanilcrt 
in  the  Bctlin  Unmin  far  I76B.  Legendia'a  |Meaf  iaainiiar  in  prin- 
ciple to  Lamben'i.  bat  mn  limpler.  Ob  aecaaiil  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  treatment  of  parallel*  In  this  work.  Legendre 
«as  induced  to  publish  in  1  tot  bis  NotndU  Thfotie  des  paralliles. 
Hia  CMmftrit  saw  rfat  In  EncUnd  alio  to  a  lengthcaed  disnistioa 
MtfM^iae*  of  tte  liMUitMdr  tte  dMoryafpanrflA  i 


It  will  thus  be  teen  that  Lcgendre's  works  have  placed  him  in  the 
very  focemciat.t«nk  in  the  wi^jr  distinct  tubiccu  of  elliptic  func- 
tions, theory  ol  numbers,  attractions,  and  geodesy,  and  have  given 
Um  a  coMptcoous  pmition  in  connexion  with  the  integral  calculus 
aad  othar  booches  of  mathematics.  He  published  a  memoir  oa 
the  iniegratioA  of  partial  diflerential  equations  and  a  few  others 
«hich  have  not  been  noticed  above,  but  ihey  relate  to  subjects  with 
«  hich  bu  name  is  not  especially  asMxiated.  A  good  account  of  the 
priitdpal  works  of  Legendre  is  fiwaa  !■  tht  MmMI|W  wrinfMll 
de  Cewirn  lot  i|33<  pp.  4S4ta. 

UeSMDBI,  UHm  (i7S*-i797)f  Freodi  MvelHlkaiat,  «M 

bora  at  Veisa^Ieson  the  22ad  oif  May  1752.  When  the  Iteval»> 

tion  Lr  lc  out,  he  kipt  a  butcher's  shop  io  Paris,  ia  the  rue 
des  BouLhenes  St  Germain.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Jatobin  Ciul>, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  In  spue 
uf  ihc  iricorrectness  of  his  diciicra,  he  giitcd  with  a  genuine 
eloquence,  and  well  knew  how  to  carr>-  ihc  populace  with  him. 
He  was  a  promincnl  actor  is  the  lakmg  of  the  liastillc  (141b 
of  July  i7S9),in  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  (ivHiy  I79i)« 
aod  In  the  attack  on  the  TuUcrks  (loibof  August  1792).  Deputy 
fnoi  FMk  t»  ibe  ConvcattoiL  ha  voted  tor  the  death  e<  Lonil 
XVI,  aad  me  tent  «b  mtmm  ta  Lyena  (sTdi  «f  fthiaaif 
1 793)  before  the  revolt  «l  that  lawp.  and -via  od  aWon  fkMB 
Augtist  to  October  179J  ia  Scine-lnfMcuTe.  He  was  a  meaibcr 
of  the  Ccv.iU  dt  SurtU  Crn/ralr.  and  contributed  to  the  downiall 
of  the  Girundiits.  When  Danton  wai  arrested,  Legendre  at 
first  defended  him,  but  was  soon  cowed  and  withdrew  his  dclePiCe. 
After  the  fail  of  Robespic  rre,  Legendre  tookpanintberracticn.try 
movement,  undertook  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Convcoiioo,  and  helped  to  bring  about 
the  impeachment  of  J.  B.  Carrier,  (be  perpetrator  of  the  neyadiM 
of  Nantes  He  was  subseqitenily  elected  a  member  of  (he 
Council  ol  .Ancients,  and  died  on  the  131b  of  December  1797. 
See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Lri  Oratenrs  de  la  Jjpetotim  et  de  la  CoawaiMa 

(?nd  ed  .  Pari.,  I906,  2  vols);  "  Tl  11 1  nilMMhwll  ill  1  Hlndll  "  la 

the  Rnvlultct  frar,i,auc  (^  ol  xl.,  T901). 

LEGERDEMAIN  (Fr  U gcr-dr-main,  i.r.  light  or  sleight  of 
hand),  the  tumc  given  specifically  to  that  form  of  coqjtoing  ia 
which  the  pcrfonner  relies  on  dexterity  of  mampakllOB  lather 
than  on  mechankal  apparat^js.  See  CoKni>n*c- 

LEGOB.  aftenords  Bosom-U-cce.  HSNBT  (170^1 7^4), 
EniBsh  itaMMMa,  idartb  mb  aC  WiSiaai  Lcife,  cari  oi 
DattaMotb  (rt7>^75e).  «as  bom  on  tbe  *^b  el  May  i7a& 
Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  be  became  private  lecitlary 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  snd  in  17^9  was  apiKunicd  «e<rrtary  oil 
Irel.ind  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  jrd  duke  of  Devensbire; 
being  chosen  member  of  parlianifnl  for  the  borough  of  East 
Loot  in  1740,  and  for  Orfor  l,  SulTolk.  at  the  general  rIcrlioD 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Lecc"  e'nly  «haicd  trmi>or.iriIy  in  the 
downfall  of  WaJpole,  and  becmr  in  'juikk  tuirr-  mmh  ^'.rvi\i(r- 
geticral  of  wtxids  and  forests,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  lord 
of  the  trcastiry.  In  1748  he  was  tent  as  envoy  extraordinary  le 
Ficderidt  the  Great,  and  although  his  conduct  in  Berlin  wie 
dmp^  cenmcd  became  treasurer  of  (be  navy 

laoB  after  Ut  letara  ta  Knglewd.  Ia  April  1754  he  joiaed  the 
mhiiitiy  of  the  ihthe  af  Nwcaitlr  aa  chaaccUor  af  the  eMheciucr, 
the  king  consenting  to  thb  appoiatmeat  although  refusing  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  mndster;  but  Leggt  shared  the 
e!  Iir  Pitt's  (i-Mike  of  the  policy  of  paying  subsidies  to  (be  land- 
pr.ivc  of  Hesse,  and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  November  1755. 
T'aIcvc  mon'.hs  Liter  he  returned  to  his  post  at  the  exchequer 
in  the  admtni'.tration  of  Pitt  and  the  4lh  duke  of  Dewnshire, 
retaining  office  until  April  1757  when  he  fharod  both  the  dismissal 
and  the  ensuing  pop  iliriiv  ol  Pitt.  When  in  conjunction  with 
the  duke  of  Newcaiil.  im  returned  to  power  in  the  fdlowina 
July,  Legfe  becane  chancellor  of  the  axcheqaer  lor  the  third 
tJRK^  BelnpaiadMwtamapaaboaHaaadtitedaaii^aadhe 
appears  to  have  loet  to  aonie  extent  the  {Hcndihlp  af  flti,  lABt 
the  kinit  refused  to  make  Mm  a  peer.  In  1759  he  abtalMd  the 
sinecure  p<isilion  of  surve\or  of  the  petty  cuMoms  and  Subddkt 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  having  in  consequence  to  resiga  hll 
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HuBpAuc,  ft  pfocccifiiK  wUdi0Cst]^lBCCfMBd  Utt  ml  of  Biitc« 
who  dednd  thit  iMt  for  one  of  hb  frimdt.  Having  thus  incurred 

Bute's  displeasure  Lcgge  was  again  dismissed  from  the  exchequer 
in  March  1761,  but  he  continued  to  take  part  in  parliamentary 
debates  until  his  death  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  J3rd  of  August 
1764.  Leggc  3i)[H,us  to  have  tieen  a  capable  financier,  but  the 
position  of  chaiiLillor  of  tlic  exLhtqucr  was  not  at  that  time  a 
CftblMlofficc.  He  tooli  the  additional  name  of  Bdson  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  eautes  of  a  relative,  Thomas  Bettersworth  Bilson, 
ia  1799,  JPitt  called  Leggt,  "  Ifae  child,  and  deservedly  the 
iMMrtte  fUH.  iBl  the  Wbivk*  Ultace  Wajpote  said  be  was 
"of  •  ciw|iiiifc  awfarianrt  ilim,  aad  aqiised  to  tka  Uon's 
plan  by  tha  — iciuna  af  tfaa  rndt,"  hat  aftanMunb  ke  spoke 
high  tenna  of  his  talents.  Lcgge  married  Mary,  daughter 
■mI  heiresa  of  Edward,  4th  and  last  Baron  Stawd  (d.  i7SS)- 
Thisl.idy,  who  in  i  yto  was  crcairtl  liaroness  Stawel  of  Somcrton, 
bore  him  an  only  child,  Henry  Slawd  Bilson-Leggc  (1757-18J0), 
who  became  Baron  Stawel  on  his  mother's  death  in  1780.  When 
Siawel  died  without  sons  his  titk  became  extinct.  Uia  ooiy 
daughter,  Muf  (iL  tBf^  HMrili  Jobs  JMttOOr  Bmm 
Sherborne. 

See  John  Bii(l<'r.  bi<<hopof  Hereford,  Some  ActouHl  of  the  Ckarcettr 

■    '  "  ;  Horace  Wafpole.  Memoin 


;  and  Memoir t  of  the  Reit* 
(London,  1804);  W.  E.  Ft 


^IktUtU  Rl.  Hon.  II.  BUton-Lent  (1765): 
mA*  Rein  of  Ctorp  It.  (LofHion,  1847) : 
ifCtmttlil'  edited  by  G.  F.  R.  Baricrr 

£cck)r.  HiUoty  tgf  Eni/amd,  vol.  iL  (London,  1893} ;  ana  the  memoir* 
and callection* woorrespondencc of  the  time. 

UMi»  JAUi  (ilis-iSn),  British  OuMae  Nfaalac,  was 
bora  at  Hnniljr,  Abeitfeaiiliife,  in  tSts,  and  educated  at  King's 
CtXktIt,  Aberdeen.  After  studying  at  the  Hightmry  Theological 
College,  London,  he  went  in  1839  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese, 
but,  as  China  was  not  yet  open  to  Kuroixrans,  he  remained  at 
Malacca  three  years,  in  charge  of  the  Anglo-Chincbc  College 
thML  Tlu  C<il![ge  was  subsequently  moved  to  IIong-Kong, 
where  Lcggc  lived  for  thirty  years.  Impressed  wit  Si  the  necessity 
of  missionaries  being  able  to  comprehend  the  ide.xs  an<I  culture 
al  the  Chinese,  he  began  in  t&4i  a  translation  in  many  volumes 
af  the  Chinese  clatsks,  a  monumental  task  admirably  executed 
and  aamnielcd  a  few  yean  before  hk  death.  In  1870  he  was 
■wdean  uLD.  «f  Abetdccn  and  in  1BK4  of  Edinbui^  University. 
In  187s  Mwml  gtntkmcn' connected  wjtli  tlw  CUna  trade 
suggested  lotlw  untvcotly  «t Oifonl  a  Chair  of  CidnaK Language 
and  Literature  to  be  occupied  by  Dr  Legge.  The  universiiy 
responded  liberally.  Corpus  Christi  College  contributed  the 
emoluments  of  a  fellowihip,  and  the  chair  was  cont't  ii-.ih  d  in 
1876.  In  addition  to  hi*  other  worU  Legge  wrote  The-  l.ijc  and 
Ttathint  of  Cerfucius  (1S6;);  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Mencius 
(1875);  Tkt  Religions  of  China  (1880)}  and  other  books  on 
Chinese  literature  and  idlgilM.  Ik  dkd  at  Odoti  «a  the 
19th  of  November  it97> 

UMOni  atal.  Ihtrm,  Vt.  ZAmmw).  «  dly  o(  Tnacany. 
Italy,  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
sists of  the  commune  of  Lrghorn  and  the  islands  of  Elba  and 
Gorgona.  The  town  is  th<-  -l  U  uf  n  b->!i(JHTiL-  ar.d  of  a  large 
naval  academy — the  only  cm-  in  Ii.ily  ;inil  the  iJii.-d  largest 
commercial  port  in  the  kingdom,  silualcd  on  the  west  coabt, 
IJ  m.  S.W.  of  Pisa  by  mil.  10  ft.  above  sca-ltvel.  Top.  (n/ai) 
78,308  (town),  96,5.S  (commune),  ll  is  built  along  the  sea- 
shore tjpon  a  healthy  and  fertile  tract  of  land,  which  forms, 
as  it  were,  an  oaais  in  a  aorn  of  Marcmma.  Behind  is  a  range 
<ff  hilbk  tJie  moat  coaapictHMa  of  wJiieh,  the  Monte  Ncra,  is 
ciowMd  ly  a  fraqocntcd  pilgitMfB  dnnch  and  ate  hf  vfllas 
and  heiela,  io  vhii^  a  taiicalar  nailwqr  rm.  Tba  torn  Maatf 
i»  almoat  cMirely  atodcm.  Tbt  iMlMeatmy  Fsftcaaa  Veeehla, 
guarding  the  harbour,  is  picturesque,  arx?  there  is  a  good  bronse 
(tslue  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  I.  by  Pictro  Tacca  (1577- 
1640),  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  iofiy  Torre  del 
Marzofco.  erccifd  in  1473  by  the  Ilorcniines,  is  fine.  The 
f.iradc  of  the  c:ii  lieilr.ii  w,is  rlrslpMcd  by  Inigo  Joncn,  The  old 
Protestant  cemetery  contains  the  tombs  of  Tobias  Smollett 
(d>  1771)  and  Francis  Homer  (d.  1817).  There  is  also  a  large 
founded  io  isfti>  The  ewhange.  the  chanbct  of 
nd  tbt  Jtailntbeaaa  (one  af  tb»  aldatt  la 


wodd,  dating  from  1764)  are  united  under  one  roof  in  the  Paiazao 

del  Commercio,  opened  in  1907.  Several  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  in  tin-  niy  and  port,  and  the  place  is  developing 
rapidly  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  naval  academy,  formerly 
established  partly  at  Naples  and  jwrtly  at  Genoa,  has  Urn 
transferred  to  Lefihorn.  Some  of  the  navigable  canals  which 
cuiir.d  ^  d  thr  tiarbour  uiih  ihc  interior  of  the  city  have  been 
either  moditied  oc  &Ucd  up.  Several  streets  have  been  widened, 
and  a  road  atany  Mm  shafe  has  been  iraBsformed  into  a  fine 
and  shady  prancaade.  Leghorn  is  the  principal  MO-hatMag 
resort  in  this  part  of  Italy,  the  season  taatim  from  tba  and  of 
]tm to  tha—dal Aa^aat.  AipalBC thaMwetdlBAaipi  dale 
Salata  aaa  bei  aaaalraated.  Leghonban  thanalbliiatfeaaa 
I>isa  to  Rnnrt  aaolbar  line  runs  to  Colle  Salvettl.  A  con- 
siderable nomber  of  important  steamship  lines  call  here.  The 
new  rectilinear  mole,  sanctioned  in  i.SSt,  has  been  built  out 
into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  600  yd?.,  from  the  old  Vegliaia 
lighthouse,  and  the  docking  basin  ha  .  been  iLngihcncd  Kj  .jqo  ft. 
Inside  the  breakwater  the  depth  varies  from  10  to  36  it.  The 
total  trade  of  the  port  increased  from  £j,8sj.SQ3  in  1897  to 
£S.67S.»8S  in  »0o?  and  £7<oo9.7S8  >«  1906  (the  large 
being  mainly  due  to  a  rise  of  over  £1,000,000  in 
mainly  of  coal,  baUding  atateriiii  and  aaachteaqr),  tha  I 
ntioof  tmpoiutaaiV«ctabcliwaathN0tt»t«N>b  Tbtbaporta 
ooatirt  iW*BC<paHf  af  imMawy,  coal,  grain,  dried  fish,  tobacco 
and  Udia»  aaid  Iba  aipaila  of  heap,  hides,  olive  oil,  soap,  coral, 
candied  fruit,  «ln%  atnw  hats,  boracic  acid,  mercury,  and 
marble  and  akbaster.  In  188$  the  total  numtxr  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  was  4381  of  1,434,000  tons;  ot  these,  1251 
of  750,000  tons  were  foreign;  6SS,ooo  tons  of  merchandise 
were  loaded  and  unloaded.  In  u>o6,  after  consiiJernljle  liuctua- 
tions  durmg  the  interval,  the  total  number  that  entered  was 
4fij3  vessels  of  3,372,551  tons;  of  these,  93s  of  1,003,119  tO«a 
were  foreign;  Dritbh  ships  representing  about  half  this  tonnagb 
In  1906  the  total  iaiports  and  exports  amounted  to  1,470,080 
tone  including  ooaating  trader  A  great  obatada  to  the  devd^p« 
meat  of  the  port  it  lha  abwan  of  aaadera  mdtanfeal  appUanec* 
for  badlM  aad  aalaafilwveaidi.  and  of  quay  apace  and  dock 
acooaunonttoM.  The  older  shipyards  have  been  considerably 
extended,  and  shipbuilding  is  actively  carried  on.  especially 
by  the  Orlando  yard  which  builds  large  ships  f^ir  thr  It.ilian 
navy,  while  new  industries — namely,  glass-making  and  mppcr 
and  brass-founding,  tleLlric  |>owcr  works,  a  cement  factory, 
[lorcelain  factories,  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  a  cotton  yarn  spinning 
factory,  electric  plant  works,  a  ship-breaking  yard,  a  motor- 
boat  yard,  &c— have  been  established.  Other  important  fnni; 
Tuscan  winOiirDwers,  oil-growers,  tirobec  traders,  colour  manu- 
facturen^fte.^  have  their  head  offices  and  atorea  at  Leghorn,  with 
a  view  to  capoit.  The  fonper  British  "factoiy"  hoe  was  of 
great  fmpeetanee  for  tba  tiadfe  wbh  tbt  Levant,  bdt  «as  ctoed 
in  1835.  The  two  vQhges  of  AnSensa  and  Anlignano,  which 
form  part  of  the  commune,  have  acquired  considerable  im- 
portance, the  former  in  part  for  M  a-bathing. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Leghorn  occurs  in  a  document  of 
relating  to  the  first  church  here;  in  1017  il  is  called  a  castle. 
Ill  the  ijlh  century  the  Pisans  tr<cd  Io  attract  a  fmpulalion  to 
the  fpol,  but  it  was  not  till  the  i.;lh  that  Leghorn  iKf.irne  a 
rival  of  Porto  Pisano  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  which  it  was 
destined  ultimately  to  supplant.  It  was  at  Leghorn  that  Urban  V. 
and  Gregory  XL  hnded  on  their  return  from  Avignon.  When 
bl  l«o$  the  king  of  France  sold  Pisa  to  the  Floftotinca  he  kc|lt 
panewhw  of  Uibonti  but  be  afictwatdt  (1407)  lold  ft  m 
ad.eoodiXBta  totba  fknoeae,  and  from  die  C^oeie  Ibcllona* 
tines  purchased  it  in  I4ti.  In  1496  the  city  showelkadevotfoil 
to  its  new  master*  by  a  successful  defence  against  MaximlBih 
and  his  allies,  but  it  was  slill  a  small  place:  in  15:1  there  were 
only  740  inhabitants.  With  the  rise  uf  the  Mediii  i.imc  a  rapid 
incrr.ive  of  prosperity;  Cosmo.  Francis  and  I  erdinand  erected 
fortifications  and  harbour  works,  warehouses  and  churches, 
with  equal  liberality,  and  the  last  especially  gave  a  stimulus 
to  trade  by  inviting  "  men^ol  t)ie  East  and  this  West,  Spanish 
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llooo^  AnaniianH  Fcniiw  md  oikca,"  lo  settle  and  trafilic 
to  dw  «ftr.     h  fatCMK  in  Itadtrrd  free  and  ncutnl 

by  thcQu  I  irui  ic  Alb«niiit9dl;lMiBa|f§N«polHaHind 
aJJ  the  ho»iile  vessels  ia  lli  poR.  li  CMfid  to  be  a  free  city 
by  the  law  of  1867-  (T.  As.) 

LEGION  (Lai.  Irgio).  in  early  Rome,  the  levy  of  citizens 
marching  out  en  masse  to  war,  like  the  citiicn-army  of  any  other 
primitivt'  stale.  .Xs  Rome  came  to  need  more  thjn  one  army 
at  once  and  warfare  grew  more  comi)!cx.  l<n!o  came  to  denote 
•  unit  of  400O-<iO00  heavy  infantry  (including;.  Iiuv\evcr,  at  li.'^st 
some  Uiihi  infantry  and  at  various  tintcs  a  handful  of  cavalr>') 
whu  Hsi n  by  political  statiia  Roman  ciluens  and  were  distinct 
(i«m  the  "  allies,"  •uxitta,  aad  ocbar  traofia  of  the  second  clats. 
The  l^oaries  were  rcfBrfad  m  IW  bctt  ttd  moet  characteristic 
Roman  soldiera,  tbe  moot  liiKiwrt^  aad  tniiy  Soauui; 
llwy  enjoyed  better  pay  and  nwiHtloM  «t  mvIm  dwa  ibe 
"  auxiliaries."  In  a.d.  14  (deatb  of  Augustus)  there  were  95 
such  legions:  later,  the  number  was  slightly  increased;  finally 
about  A.D.  11)0  Diifclc  '.i.in  rr-l.jrfd  ihc  size  and  cn  ally  increased 
the  number  ul  the  legions.  I  hrouKliuul.  the  doii.mu.^.l.  features 
of  the  Ir^'ions  were  heavy  infantry  ami  Roman  ciuzunship. 
They  lost  their  importance  when  the  Barbarian  invasions  altered 
the  character  of  ancient  wari.irc  and  made  cavalry  a  more 
JapoMaot  arm  tbaa  infantiy,  in  the  late  jrd  and  4ih  centoiics 
AB.  Ib  tkt  aiddk  afSt  the  word  "  legion  "  seeais  not  to  have 
blCB  wtd  M  a  mhafcil  turn.  lo  aodcm  tiawt  it  has  beea 
nmplftwdfiii  iMjialiilinw  nf  mi  hii— irini  1  w  nilfcuil  chancier, 

teihtfJtHM^Jtinr.  **       0^.  J.  H.) 

Tha  term  legion  has  been  wed  to  dM%MlB  reginienu  or  corps 
of  all  arms  in  modern  times,  pcrfaaiaa  dhs  cailiMt  example  of  this 
BciaK  the  Provincial  Leyioo*  formed  in  France  by  Franci*'  I.  (toe 
iNTAliTRy).  Napoleon,  in  accordance  with  this  precedent,  employed 

the  word  to  deuRn.ite  tlir  sccond-linc  formation*  which  he  main- 
tjine<J  in  France  ami  «li  '  li  1  the  Cjraiiilc  Arnne  with  drafts. 

The  term  "  Foreign  LcRiun  "  is  ofun  uml  for  irregular  volunteer 
cur^ii  of  foreign  (vmpathizers  raised  by  &tatcs  at  war,  often  by 
smaller  states  fizntina  for  independence.  Unlike  most  foreign 
hiioaa  the  "  British  Legion  "  which,  raised  in  GVeat  Britain  and 
torn  mended  by  Sir  dc  Lacy  Evans  (9.V.),  fouj^ht  in  the  Carlist  wars, 
was  a  regularly  enlisted  and  paid  forrp.  The  term  "  foreign  legion  " 
is  coHoquially  but  incorrectly  aiJjilied  to  day  to  the  Regiments 
ittanicrs  in  the  French  service,  wnich  arc  compoeod  of  adventurous 

■piriisof  all  nationalities  add  wvabMBanplojfadiaaMayafdiioui 

colonial  campaigns. 

The  fMrtnanM  of  the  c*na  that  fcavv  born*  the  oaate  of  legion 
ia  nooem  nnos  was  the  King's  German  Legion  (see  Beaaiwh's 

history  i>f  the  corp*).  The  electorate  of  Hanover  being  in  iSo.s 
ihrt.i''  111  il  tiy  the  Fteneh,  and  no  cJTcctivc  resistance  being  con- 
si<liTC<l  possible,  the  !!riti-h  government  wiiheil  to  lake  the  gn-aii  r 
pjrt  o(  the  Hanoven.m  ar-.ny  into  its  scrviti-.  But  tde  acccpiante 
by  the  Hanoverian  governnHnt  of  this  oficr  was  dcbyed  until  too 
late,  and  it  wm  only  alter  tha  £iaach  had  aateted  the  country  and 
the  army  as  a  unit  had  been  Asbaiiaed  nat  the  fornution  of  the 
**  Kii^a Garman  Regiment."  as  it  was  at  fmx  calle^l.  was  boKun  in 
EhiImmL  This  enlisted  not  only  ex-Hanovrrian  soldiers,  l>ut  other 
Cenaaas  as  well,  a»  individuals.  Lteut.-Cotont'l  von  (Icr  Uccken  and 
Mldor  Colin  llalkcit  uetc  the  ofiii  ei>  enlru>ted  wiih  the  formation 
of  the  new  corps,  which  in  January  1805  had  become  a  corps  of  all 
arms  with  the  title  of  Kinj  %  German  Lt-gion.  It  ilun  ron?i'»icd  <if 
a  dragoon  and  a  hussar  regiment,  five  batteries,  two  light  and  four 
line  battalions  and  an  engineer  section,  all  these  being  afterwards 
increased.  Its  services  included  the  abortive  German  expedition 
of  November  1805.  the  expedition  to  Copcnh.igen  in  1K07,  the 
minor  sieges  .mid  roml>at»  in  Sicily  180S-14,  the  Walchcren 
espedilion  of  l*>>.  tbe  expedition  to  Swe<lrn  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  1808,  and  the  e.iii)|i.u,;ti  (.(  iHiji  in  iiiirth  (L<rmany.  But  its 
title  to  fame  is  its  part  in  the  rentn^utar  War.  in  which  from^ first 
to  last  it  was  an  acknowledged  cor^  tililt — its  cavalry  csfjccially. 
whose  services  both  on  reconnaissance  and  In  battle  wvre  of  the 
highest  value.  The  ciploit  «f  tbe  twt>  dragoon  rrgiments  of  the 
Lqiion  at  Garcia  Hetnandes  after  the  bat  tie  of  S.ilanunca.  where 
they  charged  and  broke  up  two  French  infantry  s<|uares  and  captured 
some  1400  pnvjncr:.,  i>  one  of  the  nio^t  not,ihIe  Inridcnts  in  tbe 
history  of  the  cavalry  .irm  (sec  Sir  E.  Wood's  i^rikMrrmeati  ef 
CtMlry).  A  general  officer  «C  the  Isgiaa.  Cfaailes  Alton  (f.r.). 
commanded  the  British  Light  DNMon  ia  the  htlcr  part  of  the  war. 
It  should  Ik-  Mid  that  the  Legion  was  rarely  en^gcd  as  a  unit. 
It  W.11  rmi  i^^.ll.d  rather  as  a  small  army  of  the  Briti»h  type.  mo»t  of 
which  served  abroad  by  regiments  and  battalions  while  a  small 


arms  being  about  25,000.  In  I815  the  (Jtriod  of  service  of  the  corps 
had  almost  expired  when  Nspolcon  rtujtmd  liom  KILa.  but  its 
members  voluntarily  offered  to  prolong  their  service.  It  lost 
hcarvily  at  Waterloo,  in  which  Baring's  battalion  of  the  light  tafillitiy 
dirtiagMtshed  itself  by  its  gallani  defence  of  La  Have  SalaaCk  Tim 
strength  of  the  Legion  at  the  time  of  its  disbandment  SMS  tlOO 
officers  and  Jj.5<x)  men.  A  diort  li\id  "  King's  Carman  Legion" 
was  rai-ed  fiy  ll>e  llniivh  goM-rnment  for  service  in  the  CrimeAn 
War.  Certain  llino\trian  riv;inicni s  of  the  Cierman  arniy  lo-il.!> 
represent  the  ^lnit^  of  ihe  l.<-gion  and  carr>  Hininsular  t>atrie- 
honours  on  their  standards  and  colours. 

LEGITIM,or  Bair.s's  Part,  in  Scots  law,  the  legal  share  of  the 
movable  property  of  a  father  due  on  his  death  lo  his  children. 
If  a  father  diet  laaviog  a  widow  and  children,  the  movable 
property  is  dividad  iaio  three  equal  parts;  one- third  part  it 
divided  equally  among  all  the  chtlditA*«ho  Mmrive^ . although 
they  may  be  of  diflcrcnt  mattiatsa  (tka  laidt  «f  patdaoctied 

^lu1Sitee.'i»d*t£r^i^^  pn? 
may  be  dls|MMed  of  by  the  father  by  Will  as  he  pleases.  If  the 

father  die  intestste  the  dead's  part  goes  to  the  children  as 

next  of  kin.  Should  the  faihcr  leave  no  widow,  une  half  of 
the  movable  estate  is  lii;i'ani  and  one-half  dead's  pin.  In 
claiming  legitim,  hi  vi-rMr,  credit  must  Ijc  ^;ivcn  for  any 
advance  made  by  the  father  out  of  his  movable  estate  during 
his  lifetime. 

UOmMACY.  and  LBOIUMATMNI.  tba  atatuf  derived  by 
individuals  in  consequence  vt  htSag  hen  bi  Icfd  wcdtod.  end 
the  neaoa  by  whidi  the  same  stauts  Is  ^ven  to  penons  not  so 
bom.  Under  the  Roman  or  dvfl  law  a  child  bom  before  the 

marringe  of  the  parents  was  made  li  j;i;imatc  by  their  .,!  <rq  ..t  ru 
marriage.  This  method  of  kgitinialion  was  accepted  by  the 
canon  law,  by  the  legal  systems  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
of  Scotland  and  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 
The  early  Germanic  codes,  however,  did  not  recognize  such  legiti- 
mation, nor  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  natural-born  child 
any  rights  of  inbcrilancc,  or  possibly  any  right  other  than  that 
of  protection,  even  when  acknowledted  by  its  father.  The 
principle  of  the  civil  and  caiKMB  law  VIS  at  aae  time  advocated 

by  tbe  deny  o<  Engiaad,  but  «ag  aommatf |y  rejected  bjr  tke 
baioBS  at  tae  parihiaeat  «l  Meittm  b  (236,  whea  they  rcpM 
iVolumut  leftt  An^ia*  mwtttn. 
English  law  tsJtes  account  solely  of  the  fact  that  marrisge 

precedes  the  birth  of  the  child;  at  whatever  period  the  birth 
happens  after  the  marriage,  the  offspring  is  prima  faric  legitimate. 
Till-  (jn  suniption  of  law  is  always  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  child  of  a  married  woman,  and  at  one  time  it  was  so  strong 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke  held  that  "  if  the  husband  be  within  the 
four  seas,  i.e.  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  wife  hath  issue,  no  proof  shall  be  admitted  tO  prove 
the  child  a  bastard  unless  the  husband  hath  an  apparent  im« 
poadblKty  of  procreation."  It  is  now  settled,  however,  that  the 
pnaampihta  af  IcfitiaMcy  ai«y  be  lebatted  by  evidcnea  abaadag 
HoW'aeeaiaaathepartaltlleliaibBBii,araayetliii  ilmiHiiau 
showing  that  the  husband  could  not  la  the  course  of  nature  have 
been  the  father  of  bis  wife's  child.  If  the  husband  had  access, 
or  ifir  Hi  crss  be  not  cfaairiy  negatived ,  even  though  others  at  the 
s.imc  tirrie  were  carrying  on  an  lllii  it  in!crcoun.e  with  the  wife, 
a  child  born  under  such  circumstances  is  legitimate.  If  the 
husband  had  access  intercourse  must  be  presumed,  unless  there 
is  irri  -iiitibie  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Neither  husliand  or  wife 
will  be  permiHed  to  prove  the  BOa^CCCSS  directly  or  indirectly. 
Children  born  after  a  divorceaaHUM  ef  tkero  will,  however,  b« 
presuBMd  to  be  basUrds  unlen  aoecea  be  proved.  A  child  boca 
to  loaf  aflar  tki  daath  of  a  hariiand  that  he  could  not  ia  tit 
ordtnafjr  coane  of  aatere  bawa  baaa  the  fatlMr  ia  niiiHiaialg. 
The  period  of  geaurioa  ia  liiwaaiad  ta  be-alaaratoecaikiidar 
months;  and  if  there  wcia  aoy  clBEemstances  from  whidi  an 
unusually  long  or  short  period  of  gcs'atlon  could  be  inferred, 
special  mcdiral  testimony  would  be  required. 

A  m.irriage  bclween  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  alTinity  was  before  1835  nt>t  void,  but  only  voidable,  ami 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  restrained  from  bastardiaing 
dM  iMa  altsr  tbe  death  af  afthar  <i  the  panata.  Lead 
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l^fuidhurst's  act  (i8js)  dedared  all  such  cxiMiog  marriages 
fiVd,  but  all  tutnequent  marriaga  between  poMM  vithin  the 
fNhiWted  4agne«  «f  cMWMifHMiiy  m  afiwtx  m»  mtOrn  ooU 
mmI  voU  Md  ike im* WnfttHWi  infr M mkug^.  Bgrtte 
U^ltnucy  DeduuiM  Act  iSA  ipploiUun  oagr  bo  aadn  to 
tJw  Probate,  Divorce  and  Adau'nltr  Court  (in  Scotknd.  to  the 
Court  of  Session  by  action  of  declarator)  for  a  dcclaralion  of 
hplimacy  and  of  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  The  status  of 
llgilimacy  in  any  country  depending  u\K>n  ihc  fact  of  ihc  child 
having  been  born  in  wedlock,  it  may  be  roncludet!  that  any 
question  as  to  the  Icgilimacy  of  A  child  lurrs  cither  on  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  or  on  whether  the  child  has  been  bom 
ia  wedlock. 

l<i(ai'iwliwicgtcto4tar4hoiuhMqiiieiit  —ninxltboporeau 
of  tbo  ■■sitiiniio  cUi  h  iwhiilriHy  kotim  m  l^diMtioii 
ptr  subsequtMM  sMjyuMMfni.  Tbb  aAipiiM  «C  l3m  Soma 

law  principle  b  fonowed  by  moat  of  the  atetce  of  tin  CBMlMat 

oi  Europe  (with  distinctions,  of  cc>ik>4.-.  as  to  certain  illegitimate 
children,  or  as  to  the  forms  of  ackno  A  icJgment  by  the  parent  or 
parents),  in  the  Isic  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jcrsi  y  Lower  Canada, 
St  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Ocmcran.  Berbice,  Cape  Cotuny,  Ceylon, 
Mauriiius.  it  has  Wen  adopted  in  New  Zealand  (Lcgitimatioa 
Act  iS«4),  South  Australia  (Legitimation  Art  1898,  amended 
1903),  Queensland  (Legitimation  Act  iSgg),  New  Sfluth  Wales 
(LcfUlautiaii  Ad  ifoaX  vmI  >^ctori»  (BegHtwtfcMi  of  Births, 
Dvtko  ud  MaedaiiM  Act  1909).  It  b  to  be  neled,  however, 
that  in  thcM  etaice  tbe  am  fict  of  the  parents  marrying  does 
not  legitimate  the  drild;  indeed,  the  parents  nuy  marry,  yet 
the  child  remain  iOegilimate.  In  order  to  legitimate  the  child 
it  is  necessary  for  the  father  to  make  application  for  its  registra- 
tion; in  South  A  jsir.ili.i,  (he  application  must  be  made  by  lK>th 
parents;  so  ulst)  in  \iCioiia,  if  the  mother  is  living,  if  not, 
application  by  the  father  will  suffice.  In  New  Zraland.  Qui  1 115 
land  and  New  South  Wales,  registration  may  be  made  at  any  time 
after  the  marriage;  in  Victoria,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  il»  neniafeiia  South  Aaemlw,  by  tbe  act  of  1S98,  registra- 
Oom  wm  yiitmUMk^dfiMik  tlltty  Ays  before  or  alter  the 
■■Hhp.  bill  by  ihetmendlif  taeff  1003  It  is  allowet  at  angr 
fbiie  more  than  thirty  dayf  after  the  manriace,  twuwlihil  IM 
iipfilicanis  prove  before  a  magistrate  that  they  arc  the  parents 
of  the  child  In  all  c.im^^  the  legitimation  is  retrospective,  taking 
effect  from  the  hirth  of  the  child.  I-egiiimaiion  by  subsequent 
marri-iRC  exists  also  in  the  following  states  of  the  American 
Union:  Maine,  Pennsylvania, Illinois.  Michigan,  Iowa.  Minnestna, 
California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  N.  and  S.  Dakota. 
Idaho,  Montana  and  New  Mexico.  In  Massachusetts,  Vermont  , 
IBiMlto,  iB^tna,  Wisconsin,  Nebraaka,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
WM  VbtMa,  Kentodty,  Miasoori.  Arkansas,  Texas,  Colorado. 
Idaho,  Wyooung;  Georgia,  AMmm,  liiiiiMtppI  and  Aiiaooa, 
in  addition  tothemaff<agetta»fMberiaiiit  magrfieoridniew- 
ledRc  Ihc  illegitimate  child  as  his.  In  New  Hampahtrc,  Con- 
necticut and  Louisiana  both  parents  must  acknowledge  the  child, 
eithir  by  an  authentic  act  before  marriage  or  by  the  contract  of 
marriagie.  In  some  states  (California,  Nevada,  N.  and  S. 
Delntaand  Idaho)  if  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  receives 
k.  into  his  house  (with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  if  married),  and 
h  as  if  it  were  legitimate,  it  becomes  legitimate  for  all 
Jn  otjier  atalea  (N.  Caroiiaa,  Tcnnwaea,  Georgia  and 
the  pMatIn  iMher  can  Icgitbniae  the  child  by 
process  Incoim.  ThoaettAlctot  the  UaitadStatca  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  follow  the  CngJIsh  common  Urn,  iMA  also 
prevails  in  Iril.ind,  some  of  the  West  Indies  and  part  of  Canada. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  han  i.  the  principle  of  the  civil  law  is 
followed.  In  Srotl,in<!,  b.Tstards  could  be  legitimized  in  two  wa)-?: 
either  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child 
with  the  father,  or  by  letters  of  legitimation  from  the  s  iv,  reign. 
With  respect  to  the  last,  however,  it  is  to  be  observe  !  ih.it 
letters  of  kgitimation.  be  thdr  danses  ever  so  strong,  lou!  1  not 
cbmUc  the  baeiavd  to  euccscd  to  Me  nu«nl  faiber;  lot  the 
aovmitR  ceoM  im.  by  my  pinpUw.  «M  «ff  the  private 
right  of  third  parties.  But  by  a  epedal  dame  In  the  lettM*  of 
iegitimauon,  Uie  tevercifD  could  rcneuiwe  Ui  right  to  the 


bastard's  lucceasion.  failing  legitimMe  dwcendanta,  ia  favoeref 
him  who  would  have  been  ihebastanfifadr  hedliebaMlbeniHl 
™"  t^m^^imm^m  ^^hi^niiwi(  ivai  aw  ngiii 

(•any  tlM  peiaoB. 

The  question  reeutins,  how  fiuv  V  tt  el,  Bnvlish  law  recognizes 
the  legitimacy  of  a  person  born  out  of  wedlock.  Strictly  sfK-ak- 
iiiS,  Eiu^iisfi  law  does  not  rerop  iize  any  such  person  as  lopiti- 
male  (though  iIk  supreme  power  of  an  act  of  parliament  tan, 
of  course,  confer  the  rights  of  legitimacy),  but  under  ceriain 
circumstances  it  will  recognize,  for  purposes  of  succession  to 
property,  a  legitimated  person  as  legitimate.  The  general 
maxim  of  law  is  that  the  status  of  legitimacy  must  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  ori^nates,  and  where  the  law 
of  the  father's  domide  at  the  tisRC  «f  the  child's  birth,  and  of 
the  father^  doaiidle  «l  the  thne  «f  th*  iubaequent  marriage, 
laheo  together,  Icgitfanize  the  child,  English  Uw  will  recognize 
the  leip'tlmacy.  For  purposes  of  succession  to  real  property, 
however,  IcRitimacy  must  be  dctermin<d  liy  the  /<-r  /ccf  ret 
silaf,  so  that,  for  example,  a  legitimized  Seutbtjian  w.-ntld  be 
recognised  a.s  legitimate  in  England,  hut  not  legitimate  so  far 
.ts  t.>  t  ike  lands  as  heir  ( B:r!uliiitle  v.  Vardill,  1840).  The  con- 
ilu  t  of  l.tws  on  the  sulijeel  yiiMs  some  curious  results.  Thus,  a 
domiciled  Scotsman  had  a  son  born  in  Scotland  and  then  married 
the  mother  In  Scotland.  The  son  died  possessed  of  land  in 
England,  and  it  waa  held  that  the  father  couM  uot  inlicfit  ItoiB 
the  son.  On  the  other  head,  where  an  inmutMwoiMB,  domi- 
ciled ia  EngjUuid  died  iMeMMe  there,  it  was  hdd  that  her 
bfothet^  daughter,  bom  hctaie  marriage,  but  whilst  the  father 
was  domiciled  in  Holland,  and  legitimized  by  the  parents* 
marriage  while  they  were  still  domiciled  in  Holland,  wa<  i  ntitlcd 
to  succeed  to  the  personal  property  of  her  aunt  (/n  rr  (j'.Wwijri'r 
Trusts,  iSSo).  In  rc  Grey's  Trusts  (i.^o?)  deiided  that,  where 
fi-:/  fil.\l,-  w.is  l>rqucathid  to  the  children  of  a  person  donii- 
eiletl  in  a  foreign  country  and  these  children  were  legitimized 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  In  that  country  of  their  father 
with  their  mother,  that  they  were  entitled  to  dure  as  legiti- 
mate children  in  a  devise  of  BngKah  realty.  It  it  to  be  noted 
that  thie  dtiMioa  do»  not  cMi  «ith  Ihtt  el  JMediiilr  r. 
KerdUL 

See  J.  A.  Foote,  Prhale  trnkmeKmutl  lam;  A.  V.  Dicey.  Ccnnict 
of  Laws:  L.  von  Bar,  FrimiU  JmUriMtiemol  LtM;  S;  .>.  Con/tict 
pf  Laus  ;  J.  Wcstlake,  International  Lav. 

LEGITIMISTS  (Fr.  lliilimh!<s,  from  Up'lime,  lawful,  legiti- 
mate), the  f..ime  of  the  party  in  P"rance  whicli  aiter  ilu:  rcvol-.ii  ion 
of  1830  continued  to  support  the  claims  of  the  elder  line  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  as  the  legitimate  sovereigns  "  by  divine 
ri||;ht."  The  death  of  the  comie  de  Chambord  in  1883  diasotvcd 
ihc  parii  Uiit!mir.!e,  only  an  Insignificaat  remnant,  known  as 
the  Biancs  d'Espatne,  repudiating  the  act  «f  ramaditioft  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  iqtheMhg  the  ri^ta  of  theBouibons 
of  the  line  of  Anjou.  The  word  ligilimisle  was  not  admitted 
by  the  French  Academy  until  1878;  but  meanwhile  it  had 
spread  beyor.d  Fraiur.  anrl  the  English  word  legitimist  is  now 
applied  to  any  suptioricr  of  monarchy  by  hereditary  right  as 
against  a  p.irliamenlary  or  other  title. 

LEGNAGO,  a  fortified  town  of  Venclia,  Italy,  in  tbe  province 
of  Verona,  on  the  Adige,  79  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Mantua,  s>  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1906)  J731  (town),  17,000  (commune). 
Legnago  is  one  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral  fortresses.  The 
present  forttlicatSona  were  planned  and  mads  in  1S15.  the  older 
defences  having  been  dertwyed  hy  NapeleoB  L  h  igen.  The 
situation  is  low  and  unhealthy,  but  the  tcnitonr  it  fertBe.  rice, 
cereals  and  sugar  being  grown.  Legnago  it  the  Mitlqilace  of 
G.  B.  CavalcaseUe.  the  art  UttodaA  {lUr^tn).  A  braMCh 
line  runs  hence  to  Rovigo. 

LEGNANO.  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  «l 
Milan,  17  m.  N.W.  of  that  city  by  rail,  68i  ft.  above  KS-leVc). 
Pop.  (1881)  71 53.  (iQoi)  iS.jSs-  The  church  of  S.  Magne^ 
built  in  the  style  of  Bramante  by  G.  Lampugnano  (1504-15*9)1 
cent^oa  an  dtar^picce  eonsidercd  one  of  Luini's  best  woriM. 
Then  are  ebo  remains  of  a  caellf  of  the  Vtooooti.  LegMM 
ie  the  teal  ef  fanpoitaai  cdAea  ead  riik  iodestriMi  teitk 
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machine-shops,  bofler-workt,  end  dyeing  and  printing;  of 
woven  goods,  and  ihri-ati.  Close  by,  the  Lombanl  Lt-aeuc 
defeiti-d  FrtiJerirk  Barlj.irossa  in  1176;  a  monument  in  com- 
mcrr.i- r  iriuii  lA  ilic  liai'Ji  was  erected  on  the  field  in  1876, 
while  there  is  anuthcr  b>'  Uutti  erected  in  1900  in  the  I'iaxza 
Fcdcrii'i)  Barbarossa. 

LBQOUV&  OABRUI.  JSAlf  BAPTISTB  ERNEST  WILFRID 
(1807-1903),  French dnmlbWloaoI  the  poet  Gabriel  Legouve 
(i764't8i a),  wbo  «fSM  •  pfliMnl  La  Mtrt  ^AU  (1701)  and  a 
tiBccdy  of  EfkkoHs  M  N4fm,  HM  bom  fa  Vuk  mum  phot 
Fcbniwy  1807.  His  mother  died  in  iSto,  *od  almost 
mediately  afterwards  bis  father  was  removed  to  a  lunatic 
a^vliini.  Thi-  rhild,  however,  inherited  a  consi<lrrahlc  fortune, 
and  was  carcluliy  educated.  Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly  (1765- 1842) 
was  his  tutor,  and  early  instilled  into  the  vouhk  Legouvf  a 
passion  for  literature,  to  which  the  example  of  his  father  and 
of  his  grandfather,  J.  B.  Legouv6  (1719-178  :1),  predisposed  him. 
As  early  as  1829  he  carried  away  a  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
IH  a  poem  on  (be  diacovety  of  prfnllng;  and  in  1 83  2  he  published 
«  cukHB  little  voUune  of  ymm,  entitled  La  Mmtt  3umva. 
la  tkow  caitr  <iV's  I'VfMv' kiwi^  out  a  MioooMisa  o(  mvcb,. 
«f  «Ueii  sm  4$  Mm  «|M  *  rnihkwMt  MeoM.  In 
iaf7  ha  begui  the  «mfc  kjp  «ikh  bt  It  bM  fenenibMcd,  his 
contributions  to  the  development  and  education  of  the  female 
mtnd,  by  lecturing  at  the  College  of  France  on  the  moral  hiitory 
of  women:  these  dis<.outses  were  colieelcd  iti'.o  a  \(iluine  in 
1848,  and  enjoyed  a  j;reat  succe«.  Lt-^  'Uve  wrote  considerably 
for  the  stage,  and  in  1849  he  collaboraud  with  A.  E.  Scribe  in 
Adrienne  Letouvreur.  In  1855  be  brought  out  his  tragedy  of 
MUH,  the  success  of  which  lud  mttch  to  do  with  his  election 
to  the  French  Academy.  He  sucoNdni  to  the  fauleuii  of  A. 
ABOdot,  and  was  received  by  1  loioim,  iriM  dwll  oo  the  piaya 
ci  Lmuvtt  at  hit  pdaqpal  claim  to  BOMidMatlan.  As  tine 
paaed  OB,  bownwr,  be  bacaiM  loi  pvoodMat  asa  phgnrrifht. 
and  more  so  as  a  lecturer  and  propagandist  on  vooian'a  rii^u 
and  the  advanced  educatioo  of  children,  in  both  of  which  direc- 
lirns  he  was  a  pioneer  in  French  society.  His  La  Femftu  en  Framt 
au  A'/A'"*  sii<U  (1864),  reis-sued,  much  enlarged,  in  1S7S,  his 
ifrsunirs  Irs  enfunli  (1S68),  his  Coiifcrfrua  Fisrisiennts  (187J), 
his  AVi  filles  et  not  fits  (1877),  and  his  Unc  ^Jucalion  de  jcune 
/ilU  ((S84)  were  works  of  wide-reaching  ii-.lluence  in  the  moral 
order.  In  1886-18S7  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his  Soixanle 
oar  de  iouuitin.  an  excellent  specimen  of  autobiocraphy.  He 
mm  mised  ia  18S7  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Lcfioe  of  Honour, 
aad  bdl  far  ouuqr  yean  the  poet  of  inspector-flneial  of  female 
education  in  the  aatioiial  acfaaob.  Lifoovft  vtt  alwayt  aa 
advocate  of  physical  tialidn^  He  waa  knff  accooatcd  one 
of  the  be>,t  shots  in  France,  and  although,  from  a  cOBScienlious 
objection,  he  never  fought  a  duel,  he  made  the  art  of  fencing 
his  lifelong  hobby.  After  the  death  of  Desire  .Nisard  in  i883.  i 
Legouve  became  the  "father"  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  March  i<>oj. 

LBQROS.  ALPHONSE  (1837-  ),  painter  and  etcher,  was 
bom  at  Dijoo  on  the  8th  of  May  1837.  His  father  was  an 
aooouataat,  and  came  from  the  nei(hl>ouring  village  of  Veronncs. 
Yooqg  LcfMa  frequently  visited  the  farms  of  his  relatives,  and 
tbe  pMiaatt  and  laadacapet  of  tbat  past  of  fraace  arc  the 
•ubjwu  of  many  of  tk  pktima  and  ctcblnga.  He  aent  to 
the  nrt  school  at  Dijon  with  a  view  to  qualifying  for  a  trade, 
and  was  aiiprinticcd  to  Maltrc  Nicolardo,  house  decorator  and 
painter  of  imagi  s.  In  1851  I.egro,  li  fi  (.jr  I*aris  to  laU-  ,ino:tur 
situation;  but  pa^^ing  through  Lyons  he  worked  for  moiiilis 
as  journeyman  wjll  painier  ur.drr  the  decorator  Bcuchot,  who 
was  painting  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Bonald  in  the  cathedral. 
In  Paris  be  itudied  Wtb  Cambon,  scene-painter  and  decorator 
of  tbeatrOi  aa  tlf******  which  developed  a  breadth  of  touch 
tncb  as  ff^n»<}«y  and  Cos  picked  up  in  similar  drcuroslances. 
At  this  time  he  attended  the  diawiin ariioni  of  Lecoq  de  Boi*- 
baudran.  In  1855  Lcgros  attended  tbe  cvenfaig  diian  of  the 
£role  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  and  perhaps  gained  there  Us  love  of 
drawing  from  tbe  antique,  some  of  the  results  of  wMA  aiair  bo 
■naiaihePijatKowa«IibeBiitUiJi«Maak  HaM«i>o 


portraits  to  the  Salon  of  1857:  one  was  rejected,  and  formed 
[jart  of  the  exhibition  of  protest  organized  by  Bonvin  in  his 
studio;  the  other,  which  was  accepted,  was  a  profile  portrait 
of  his  father.  This  work  was  presented  to  the  museum  at  Tours 
by  the  artist  when  his  friend  Cadn  was  curator.  Cbampfleury 
saw  the  work  in  the  Salon,  and  sought  out  the  artist  to  enlist 
him  in  the  small  army  of  ao<alled  "  Realists,"  comprising  (round 
the  noisy  glory  of  Courbet)  all  those  who  raised  protest  againtt 
the  academical  tiiilaa  of  tbe  depaento  RoaiaBtfa.  In  iSs9 
Lcgros'i  "  Anfdoa  *  van  mMatti,  ibo  im  of  theae  quiet 
cfatuch  intcriots,  with  kneeKng  figures  of  patient  women,  by 
which  he  is  best  known  as  a  painter.  "  Ex  Voto,"  a  worit  of 
jTe.it  pnver  an  I  in  'j;)!!,  p.iinled  in  1861,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Di|on,  was  reeeiveil  by  h:s  friends  with  enthusiasm,  bUl  it 
only  obtained  a  nuniion  at  tlie  Salon,  I.egros  came  to  England 
in  1863,  and  in  \iUj4  married  Miss  Frances  Kosetta  Hodgson. 
At  first  he  lived  by  his  etching  and  teaching.  He  then  became 
leaciier  of  etching  at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  and 
ia  1874  Siade  Professor  at  Univenity  Cdiege,  London.  He 
waa  nataraUaid  aa  aa  £ngliibaifla  ia  1881,  and  icasaiaed  at 
UaHreialiy  Oollite  tevemaea  yoom  IBi  iaSo«e  tben  waa 
exened  la  mtmmatfi  *  OMtoia  distinctiaa*  aewrfty  and  tiatb 
of  dtaHctcr  ia  the  worit  of  bb  pupils,  wHb  a  ifanple  teehniqao 
and  a  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  old  masters,  until  then  some- 
what foreign  to  F.ngli.sh  art.  He  would  draw  or  paint  a  torso 
or  a  head  l>eforc  the  students  in  an  hour  or  even  less,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupsk  might  not  b<- dulled.  As  students  had 
been  knmvn  to  t  ,ike  wreks  .ir.d  <  ven  mont  hs  over  a  single  drawing, 
Lcgros  ordered  the  positions  of  the  casts  in  the  Antique  School 
to  be  clianged  once  every  week.  In  tbe  painting  school  he 
insisted  upon  a  good  outline,  preserved  by  a  thin  rub  in  of 
unber,  and  then  the  worit  was  to  be  finished  in  a  single  painUofi 
"  pnmier  €Pt$^."  SapcdaieBU  ia  att  vaiifltica  of  art  wotfc  MM 
practised;  wbwwM  Ibo  finf— nr  mw  a  iaa  enample  h  tbo 
museum,  er  wbea  a  pfOMW  fattciaMed  bbn  la  a  workshop,  he 
never  rested  untfl  he  bad  mastered  the  technique  and  his  students 
were  trying  (heir  'prentice  hands  .nl  it.  .\s  he  had  casually 
picked  up  the  nrt  of  etching  by  watching  a  comrade  in  Paris 
working  at  a  commercial  engraving,  so  he  began  the  making 
of  medals  after  a  walk  in  the  British  Museum,  studying  ttie 
masterpieces  of  Pisonello,  and  a  visit  to  the  Cabinet  dcs  MMaillcs 
in  Parts.  Legros  considered  the  traditional  journey  to  Italy 
a  very  important  part  of  artistic  training,  and  in  order  that 
his  studcma  ahaold  have  tbe  benefit  of  such  atady  ba  devoiod 
apartof  hiiMluorloaaami  the  tnooae  ovaaayofbr  a  liawl> 
liag  atudcoiabip^  Hia  War  «wrii%  aftar  ba  migaed  hb  pro. 
fcmoraMp  ia  1891.  veto  awn  bi  tbe  fine  and  ardent  mdnner 
of  his  early  days— imaginative  Lmdscapcs,  castles  in  Spain* 
and  farms  in  Burgundy,  etchings  like  the  series  of  "  Tbe  Triumpb 
I  of  Death,"  and  the  s.  ijlfil  urird  ^t*1**ff  fOC  tbe  gfT^nf  Ol  Um 
duke  of  Portland  at  Wellieck. 

Pictures  and  drawings  by  Lcgns,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  may  be  iccn  in  the  following  gaUeric«  and  muaeums: 
"Amende  Honorable."  "Dead  Christ,'  bronxes,  medal*  and 
twenty-two  drawings,  in  the  Luxemboure,  Pant;  "  LandKapea" 
"  Study  ol  a  Head,"  and  portraits  of  Rrownins,  Burnc-Jones, 
CancI,  lluxley  and  ISIarshall.  at  the  \'ictoria  and  .Albert  Muscura. 
KensingMii;  "  Fi  niiin  ^  en  prii'Tp,"  National  Gallcr>'  ol  British 
.Art ;  "  1  lie  I  i-.l  i  r  '  ,1  n  !  t:\  1  t -.or  works  from  the  loindes  Collection, 
be^ucat^d  10  boutli  KcnitingtMt^"  Qwg^  "  Barricade." 

etchmgT^p^lectloa'o^IxeT'bm  SSSli'anSc'^^ali'!" 

"  LanJiicapc  "  and  etchings,  collection  of  Rev.  Slopford  Brooke; 
"Head  ol^  a  Prip«t,"  ctjlk-ction  of  Mr  Verrkcr  Hamilton:  "The 
VVeed-bumcr,"  »omr  wiilptiire  .•ml  a  large  collection  of  cichinn 
and  drawini!''.  Mr  Guy  KnowUs:  '  l\yi  he."  colleciion  of  Mr  L.  \V. 
Ilodson;  "Snow  Seine,"  collection  of  Mr  G.  F.  Walts.  R  .\  ; 
tliirty-five  drawings  and  etchings,  the  Print  Room,  Briii-h  MiiM  nt-i; 
"  Jacob's  Dream  and  twelve  drawings  of  the  antique.  Cambndfjc; 
"Saint  Jerome,"  two  studies  of  beads  and  some  drawings.  Man- 
cheater;  "Tbe  Ptlgrimagr"  and  "Study  made  before  the  Class." 
Uverpool  Walker  Art  Gallery;  "Study  of  Heads."  Peel  Park 
Museum,  Salford. 

Sc*  I>r  H.ms  W.  Sinser,  "  Alphonsc  I-egro*."  Die  paphist\tn 
Kuntte  (l8i>8):  Lc'once  l!.'nMilo.  "  Alphoiw  l.i  j^ro*,  Rtwe  d* 
tmri  (Pari*.  1900);  Cotoo  Monkbouic.  "  Profcisor  Lrgroa," 
JCufeebM^^rtCiais).  V^tL'i 
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the  second  fauKest  Curiiy  Mtd-plvits, 
COatalninf  thoat  4J0  i^nrra  with  7000  species.  It  belongs  to 

the  series  Rosiics  ihc  Duotyledons,  an<l  eonliins  'hrcc  wrll- 
marked  suborders,  rapilionjtac,  Mimosoidcae  ami  Caciiipmi- 
oidrae.  The  pljnts  nrc  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs  of  vrrj'  \*3rious 
habit.  The  British  represcntatiNts,  all  o(  which  belong  to  ibc 
suborder  Papiliooalae,  include  a  few  shrubs,  such  as 
Ulex  (gone,  furze),  Cytisui  (broooi)  and  Ctnista,  tmt 
the  majority,  and  this  applies  to  the  suborder  as  a 
,  are  herbs,  aadi  M  th*  dovm,  UMsaft,  MtH- 
somctiiiMftdWHHt  bar  aid  of  t( 


1;  in  JMfais  the  tt^wk*      ^b^r  | 
leaf-faD.    In  some  acadas  (9.*.)  the  thoma  are  Mhw,  aad 

inhabited  by  ants  as  in  A.  sphcrr,\  f ^-knU,  a  central  American 
pUnt  (fig.  2)  .in<!  others.  In  >imie  species  of  AJngoimt^  Om> 
!r)\kis  and  others,  the  leaf  stalk 
leaf  and  beooo^  hard  and  spiny. 


i(FMa).  9cHktmaMr(. 

hM  a  herbaceous  twining  stetn.  Woody  climbers 
(lianes)  are  represented  by  species  of  Baukimia  (Canal' 

pinioideae),  which  with  thcit  curiously  fl.ittened  twisted 
stems  are  characteristic  features  of  tropical  forests, 
and  Enlidc  Kondens  (Mimosoiileae)  also  common  in 
the  tropics;  these  two  suborders,  which  arc  confined  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth,  consist  chiclly  of  trees 
and  shrubs  such  as  Acacia  and  Uimusa  belonging  to  the 
Mimosoideae,  and  the  Judas  tree  of  southcni  Europe 

Tki  wolkd  MMb  «C  B«qMHI  sardens  {KMmia 

habit  Is  the  TtfUantM.  Waux  plants  an  im,  yiaaattheayfaewrfg^^m^ 

but  arc  represented  by  Aesekynanunt  and  Se^lttnia,  ••«*•»•«»••  (lUdiicoi) 

tropical  genera.  The  roots  of  many  species  bear  nodular  swellings 

(tubercles),  the  cclli  of  uhkh  contain  bacterium-Uke  bodies 
which  have  the  p<y.\i:T  of  uxing  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
in  such  .1  form  .13  to  make  it  av.iil.ilili-  for  ;  !ant  food.  Hence 
the  value  of  these  plants  as  a  crop  on  poor  s<-iil  or  as  a  member 
ef  a  series  of  rotation  of  crops,  since  they  enrich  the  soil  by  the 
nitrogen  liboatai  by  the  decay  of  thtfe  roots  or  of  the  whole 
plant  if  ploQ^ied  ia  as  green 


FlC  2.—Atafia  tpkaerocft'hala. 
t.  Leaf  and  part  of  stem:  Z>.  hollow      //.Single  pinnule  with  {ood-body* 
fai  which  the.Mla  live:      food  F. 


_  com- 
il  BMtad  by  the 
flf  chvcfs,  iriiich 
iMve  tftm  IciSets  springinK 
frooi  a  coBimbo  point  (digi* 
tately  trifoliate);  pinnate 
leaves  arc  al'^  frequent  as 
in  laburnum  and  Roirintj. 
In  Mini. '  J 'Ml  .ic  the  leaves 
arc  generally  bipinnatc 
ifigs.  I,  J,  3).  Rarely  arc 
the  leaves  simple  as  in 
BmlKtia.  Various  depart- 
WM  fron  the  wuai  leaf- 
type  occur  in  association 


Fig.  J.-Lc.f 
ktUrophyUa)  showios  flattened  leaf 

like  petiole  (ph^iefii.  Pt  aad  bipin 

nate  blade. 


to  the  btente 


Is  laaMiiBbers,  such  as  pea 
ervetdi,  the  end  of  the  rachis 
■ad  one  or  more  p.iirs  of 
leaflets  arc  changcil  into 
tcnrlriU.  In  gorsc  the  leaf 
is  reduced  to  a  slender  spine- 
like structure,  though  the 
leaves  of  the  seedling  have 
to  three  leaflets.  In 
Australian  acacias  the 
laf  aorface  in  the  adult  plant 
it  Mck  fedaced,  the  petiole 
behiKat  lha  am  that  flat- 
tened and  enlaifed  (flf.  t), 
frequently  the  fcaf  Is  reduceid 
to  a  petiole  llallcncd  in  the 
vertical  pbne;  by  this 
means  a  minimum  surf,)ce 
■ttnUgbt.   In  the  fsiden  pea  the 


te  anny  of  the  fFoefa.  Such  ai«  the  ikcp* 

in  the  clovers,  runner  bean  (Pkastelus),  JUtbimia  and 
acacia,  where  the  leaflets  assume  a  vertical  position  at  nightlall. 
S(>ontancou»  mo\Tments  are  exempUhod  in  the  trlrer.ipli  plant 
I'/'ow.-H-'inrn  jy'a'nK  n.ili\c  nf  truin.Ml  .-V-ii,  »ln  rr  thi'  "iili  Literal 
leaflets  move  up  and  down  cx-ery  lew  minutes.  The  tcositivc  pUnt 
(JiijMa«parfite)  b  esanple  of  eMwemeft  in  MBOwe  M  caaawlt 
the  leavaa  esaumtwg  a  dcep-positiM  If  touched.  The  ant  ef  the 
rmnxentent  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  Icaf^ttalk,  the  so<aIlad  pulvhins 
(fit  3). 

The  stem  of  the  lbnr<?  fhown  some  remarkaMe  dc\4ationi  from 
the  normal  in  form  and  >!rnitiirt-.  In  PapiWmatac  ar«>nlat«nJ^ 
■ccoodary  thickening  ari<«s  frum  the  production  of  new  cambium 
zones  outside  the  originat  rine  (Mmuna,  Wi^aha)  forains  ooooeatfie 
rings  or  tnuwrtse  or  brooder  atrands;  wbcie,  as  io  Bky»e$tl»  Ae 
•ucccMive  cam- 
biums are  active 
only  at  two  op- 
ponte  poin;  -.  . 
Sat  ribbon -lik> 
item  is  prnduced 
The  climbinc 
Bauhinias  (Cae»- 
a  1  p i  n  ioideac) 
have  a  flattened 
stem  with  basin* 
like  undulations; 
in  some  growth 
in  thidoieas  ts 
MOMlk  others 

B«w  eainbium- 
tones  are  found 
concentrically, 
while  in  others 
new  and  dittinct 
growth  ^mtrw, 
each  with  its 
r  .1  mbi  u  m-zone, 
iiri'.o  outside  the 


Fig.  A.^Srettdi  wMiteMlsevesof  lAieSiMMw 

PUnt  ^Uimoia  pudita).  showini;  the  petiole  in 
its  erect  state,  a,  and  in  its  d<  pressed  Mate,  h\ 
alv>  the  lea  Acts  ckiaed,  Ct  and  the  heists  c»> 


pandoi.  if;  />.  pultdmw.tlNaiM«t<hti 

iiijie. 


of  the  ^K-ti 

prtinar>'  ri>ne.  The  climb'.ni:  Mimi>^iide.ie  show  no  anomalous 
growth  in  thickness,  but  in  sonic  ciscs  the  Mem  becomes  strongly 
win,;rd.  Gum  pas-vages  in  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  occur,  C8peci«' 
ally  in  »pccie3  of  acicia  and  Aiiratalus;  gum-arabic  is  an  exuda* 
tion  from  the  branches  of  Acacia  SaugqJ,  gum-tragacanth  from 
Aitrataliu  gmmmi/tr  and  other  spcdcs.  Ixigwood  is  the  oc4oured 
hoartwood  ef  Hatmalmtjim  caMpetkiammm;  led  SMdahNiod  el 
PlerecMTpti 

The  flowM  Wi  tnut/A  l>  : 
the  sfanple  tmam  {Ltfwmwm,  MUUl,  vUdh  % 

to  a  head  !n  Trifolium;  fai  Aaxia  nd  Mhun  Iht  flewcn  u« 

<ii  nsely  crowded  (fig.  a).  The  flowCT  b  chaiactobed  by  • 
hypopy  nous  or  slightly  pcri^rM  >i\i,  .Tri?.rKcmcnt  of  parts,  the 
anterior  position  of  the  odd  sepal,  the  free  petals,  and  the  single 
Mdhgt  cnpii       •  tndnl  «y»», 


Digitized  by  G 
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•lUniaUiig  rows  of  ovules  on  tbe  ventral  tuture  of  the  tmij 
which  (aces  the  back  o(  the  flower. 

The  arrangement  o(  the  pct^l*  and  the  number  and  cohesion  of 
the  starncru  v.iry  in  the  thnt;  ».ul»orilcr».  In  MimosotJcae,  the 
•mallcit  of  the  thrre.  the  flower  is  rcjuLir  tfig.  4  [j)).  and  the  aepaU 
Bnd  pctali  have  a  v'alvate  aestivation,  and  are  generally  pentamerous, 
but  j-6-merDus  flowera  aUo  occur.  The  icpals  arc  more  or  less 
unit^  into  a  cup  (6(.  4  [2]),  and  the  petals  sometimes  cohere  at 
the  base.  The  stamens  vary  widely  in  number  and  cohesion;  in 
Acatia  (fig.  4)  they  arc  indefinite  and  free,  in  the  tribe  ln[tae,  inde- 
finite  and  nionadclphous,  in  other  tribes  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  pctalii.  Frequently,  as  in  Uimo$0,  th«  long- yellow  stamens 
are  the  most  con.ipicuou»  (eatUfe  of  the  IIowr;  tn  Caesatptninide.ie 
(6k-  S)  the  flowers  arc  aygomorthlc  In  M  medino  plane  and  generally 
peatMDetim,  The  lepjut  we  me,  or  the  two  upper  ones  united  as 
u  tunatind,  and  imbcioite  In  acetivBtien.  nrefy  as  in  the  Judav 
tree  (fig,  ^  valvate.  The  corolla  shows  ^reat  variety  in  form; 
it  is  ifflbncale  in  aestivation,  the  posterior  petal  being  innermrMi. 
In  CrrctJ  (fig.  5)  it  clearly  resi'mblcs  the  pcipiliimaecous  type;  the 
odd  petal  stands  erect,  the  mc<llan  pair  are  rcBcxcd  and  wins-like, 
and  the  lower  pair  enclose  the  ei>.4cntial  oreans.  In  C&tiM  all  five 
petals  are  subti|iial  and  upraading;  in  Amhentui  the  anterior  pair 
are  small  or  absent  while  the  (Iwvc  upper  one*  ate  brxei  in  Kttmmt, 


Pkc  ^j-nAtteU  tbitura,  ftnraring  bnnch  nbout  |  natiml  liae. 

t,  Fvt  of  Men  with  leaf  and  its    1,  Flower,  much  cnlamL 
aubtcnded  infloraecoc*.    3,  Flonl diamm of  ilCMto  lalf> 

/ilia,  (^tcr  Eichkr.) 


the  anterior  pair  are  represented  by  elandular  iCalei,  md  ill  Thnwrtn- 
4m$  are  •upprcsted.  Apetalous  dowen  occur  in  Ccpt^tn  and 
Ctmamia,  The  Mamena.  generally  ten  in  nuodier,  ut  fiee,  aa  in 
r  les*  naitMl  aa  in  ^attaritfa,  where  the 


Cmia  Jf^.  a  vr  mon  or 

posterior  one  is  free  and  the  rest  are  imited.  In  tamacind  only 
thri-c  stamens  arc  fertile.  The  largest  suborder,  FapiltonataCi  ha*  0 
tower  syfoowrphic  in  the  acdian  plane  (tigv  6,  7).  The  five  tepaU 
are  fcaanlhr  nnlMd  (Cf&  7i  9).  >nd  have  an  ascending  imbricate 
amngement  iSg.  6);  the  enlvx  is  often  two-lipped  (fin,  9  [1]).  The 
eoroOa  haa  6ve  uocqnal  pccau  mth  a  dcaoendintiBDruaie  amnge- 
nent:  the  upper  and  lai|eit.  the  atandard  {taattum},  atanda  erect, 
Ike  lateral  pair,  the  wings  or  olae,  are  loog-dawctL  whUe  the  anterior 
inair  cohere  to  form  the  heel  or  coniM,  in  wUch  ve  endoacd  the 
atament  and  iditil.  The  ten  ataneoa  aie  nMoaddphou*  a*  in 


or  broom  0t-  9l>  diaddptmiaaa  in  ewaet  pea  i^.  0)  (the  potteriar 
one  hciai  n«e),  or  nlmoat  or  Quite  tree;  thoe  diiicrcacna  are  a«oci> 
ated  wtlfidiilcfeneea  la  the  meUMNbOf  pollination,  Thetenatanicaa 

*  tn  a  rfngle  mhioA, 


here,  a*  in  the  laat  

aiiNiatw«aEriBa,tfaa  Ave 
Thawpdia 


airanned  i 

leaepab  arisint;  first. 


thouKh 
*lelhe 

.    and  often  aorroumJed  at  the  bate 

a  baaey<«ecreti>ic  disk;  the  style  b  termtoal  and  in  the  cyaomor* 
lie  flowers  Is  often  curved  and  somewhat  flattened  with  a  oelinite 


Back  aad  front.  Sometime*  as  in  speciee  of  7>^«fi«M  utd  IMjeaae 
thootrukaarendoeadtnoaa.  TYie  pod  or  Wvuhm  ajdiu  aJoag  both 
(flg>  10)  into  a  nair  of  membranous,  leathery  or  inmitlwaa 
■ma*  tanrim  tae  aeeda  on  the  ventral  witurnu  p^fftmnice 


flcahy 


is  often  explM^ve,  the  valvw,|IMinlinK  ctaMicnlhT  llld*HMhf 

spirally,  thus  shrvjcins  out  the  aeedlk  aa  in  Korx-,  broom  nnd  others. 
In  Dtsmodtum.  Enlada  and  Others  the  pckJ  i»  constricted  between 
each  seed,  and  breaks  up  into  indehiscent  one-seeded  parts:  it  ia 
then  called  a  lomentum  (fig.  It);  in  Aitrctalus  it  is  divided  l>y  a 
longitudinal  septum. 
The  pods  show  a  very  great  vaxie^  in.  form  and  tixe.  That  in  the 


FWw  S'--noweriiv  Iwandi  nf  Indaa- tree  (CVreCr  jfU^nniirnMi)  lodueed 
t,  Flower,  natural  eiaa.  a,  Fhml  dtagnm, 

ctovtn  thay  ai«  a  waall  Inedon  of  an  Inch,  w^tle  In  the  common 
tropical  climber  fMaid  Mandnu  they  are  woody  structures  more 
than  a  yard  long  and  aeveral  iadiea  wide.  They  are  generally  more 
or  Icaa  flattened,  but  aomeliaMa  round  and  rad-lihe,  aa  fai  apeciesaf 
Cuafa,  or  are  ipMly  colled  aa  ia  JTedkee*.  Indchiicent  one* 
■tided  poda  occur  In  apecfca  of  clover  and  in  MtOuift.  alao  in 
AattfMia  and  alUed  genan.  where  they  arc  wingnl  In  CWMkv, 
the  bladdcr-icnna  of  gardens,  the  pod  forms  an  inSated  bladder 
fchich  bursts  under  presture;  it  olun  becomes  detached  and  is 
blown  some  distance  before  bursting.  An  arilLar  outgrowth  is  often 
devfliaped  on  the  faniclr,  and  is  sometimes  bristly  coloured, 
rendering  the  ated  conspicuous  and  favouring  disscmiAation  by 
bird*;  la  aocb 
caiea  the  aeed- 
coat  ia  hard.  In 
other  eases  the 
hard  seed<eiat  it- 
self is  bright' 
coloured  aa  ia  the 
scarlet  aeeda  of 
Abriu  firaflafcrhij, 

the  ao««allcd  Fio.  6u— Diagram  of 
weatbcr^Iaat.  Flower  of  Sweet  Ra  FlO>  7.— ^Flower  of 
Animate  aao  act  tLalhyrmt),  ihowiog  IFuum  soHntmy, 
aa  the  ngenta  of  five  aepnh,  a,  two  are  ahowing  a  papiliona* 
dhtiibutiao  hi  the  Mparior,  one  inferior,  ccous  cnnilla.  with  one 
case  of  flaiby  and  ur»  latenl:  Ave  petal  aupcrior.  $t,  the 
edible  pods  con-  pe^la,  a^  one  lupcriGr,  aundanf  (veaillnni). 
taioing  seeds  with  two  inferior,  and  two  two  infctwr,  ear,  tne 
a  hard  smooth  tatenl:  ten  stamens  in  keel  (cariaa},  aad  two 
teata,  which  will  twovowa,  e,  and  one  latent, aiwinga (alae). 
pass  unia Jar ed  «wpd,c.  The  calyx  b  marlnd  Ct 

through  the  body* 

aa  ia  tamarimt  aad  the  fruit  of  the  earobmae  fCWaimia).  In 
the  graand-nnt  (4mirMt  kyp^am).  TriMium  nmimMim  and 
otaen,  the  flonu'  miha  givw  dowawarw  altar  fertitetion  of  the 
mndmaodburylhefiuiciathecarth.  latheaabordcraMimoioidcie 
and  Papilionatae  the  embryo  fills  the  aeed  or  a  amall  auantliy  of 
endosperm  occurs,  chiefly  round  the  radicle,  la  CMaupinioidcae 
endo«pcrm  is  absent,  or  prr^nt  forming  a  thin  layer  fonnil  Che 
embryo  as  in  the  tribe  BoMmtat,  or  oapfaat  nnd  cattUaglnoiia  aa 
in  the  Catsutu.  The  embryo  has  gcnenuly  flat  teaf'like  or  flc4iy 
cotyledons  with  a  short  radicle. 
Insects  play  an  important  pMt  ia  die  pdllBatloo  of  «h« 
la  the  two  unaller  wbMlhw  tbe  itviTrf  and  stigma 


LSBGYA 


3^3 


are  fredy  cKtMMd  and  the  amsp/tcwMS  eokwred  sttttem  save 

as  well  as  th«  pcub  to  attract  insects;  m  ilimcta  and  Acacia 
the  flowers  are  crowded  in  conspicuous  beads  or  spikes.  Tbe 
relatioa  of  insects  to  tbe  flower  has  been  carefully  studied  in 
the  Papilionatae,  chiefly  in  European  species.  Where  honey  is 
present  it  if  secreted  oo  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the  stamens  and 

■caunulated  in  tlie  base  of  the 
tube  formed  by  the  united  fila- 
^  ments  round  the  ovary.  It  is 
accessible  only  to  intttts  with 
long  probosces,  such  •«  bM&  In 
these  cases  the  posterior  stamen 
is  free,  allowing  access  to  the 

_     -    _  ,      .,  honey.    The  flowers  stand  more 

.rlG»  8.— Stamens  and.Ptstil  „      ,  k__',/,_t.n„-  tk. 
efSwwt  Pea  ILak^rui).  The  honamtaDy    the  large 

staraenjarediadflphouj.nineof  wect  white  or  coloured  standard 
them  being  united  by  their  fila-  renders  thera  conspicuous,  the 
menit  f,  white  tlie  uppermost  wines  form  a  platform  on  which 
SSli''  the  insect  rou  and  the  keel 

encloses  the  stamens  and  pistil, 
tmrtecUng  (ban  fnHB  nln  and  the  attacks  of  unbidden  poUcn- 
rifintfiwctl  Inhiibookon  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  Hermann 
Mfiller  distinguishes  four  types  of  papilionaceous  Sowers  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  pollen  is  applied  to  the  bee: 

Xl)  TboM  in  which  the  stamens  and  Mlgma  return  within  the 
nnw  and  thus  admit  of  repeated  visits,  ioch  are  the  ckovers. 
MMiUku  aad  laburnum.    (2)  Expluuvc  fiowcn  wticic  cumcns 


Fw.  9^Broom  (Cytint  JM#«rNM).  U7  alithtly  radnded.) 


I.  Calyi.  3.  Wnt.     5,  MonnlclptHm  aumena  6.  PML 

*,SOMfd.      4.  Ked.  «iM«yle.  7.  Pod. 

and  ttyle  an  confined  wlttiin  the  keel  under  tension  and  the  pressure 
ti  the  iDMCt  camN  thetr  <uidden  rrlcAne  and  the  M-att<-rine  of  the 
paMlB}  as  in  brooiB  and  Crnitto;  thcae  contain  no  hooey  out  are 
Ttakad  hk  the  sake  oi  the  pollen.  (3)  The  piaion-irtechanism  a*  in 
btrd's-foot  trefoil  (.Lotut  cornieuliitu]}.  AtilkyUis,  Ononis  and  Lupinut, 
whtrc  the  pressure  of  tlie  lice  up>n  tin-  carina  while  probinn;  for 
honey  sqiirezcB  a  narrow  ribbon  of  pollen  through  llic  opening  .it 
the  lip.  The  nnllcn  ha«  been  ihed  in(n  the  conc-likc  tip  of  the 
canaa«  and  tbe  beads  of  the  five  outer  stamens  form  a  ymma  bcocaib 


h.  puahUc  k  out  at  the  tip  when  prtMoM  is  earned  on  the  keel; 

a  further  pressure  caunes  the  protruwon  cf  the  »Ui[rru,  which  ij  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  insect's  belly,  (4)  The  style  bcAts  a 
bniM  of  hain  which  fwcepa  small  qnatttftiea  of  pi<l!(  n  out  of  the 
tip  ef  tkt  carina,  as  b  IMkynu,  Pimm,  ¥itia  and  PhauMut. 

Legumtnosae  is  a  cosmopolitan  order,  and  often  affords  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation.  Mimosoideae  and 
Caesalpinioddeae  are  richly  developed  in  tbe  tropical  rain  forests, 
wbeie  PaptlioB- 


Fic.i  i^LoiiMfitiHn 
or  Irnneataceous  le- 
giamijd^  species  of 

•cad  »  oaotained  in  a 
■cparate  cavitv  by  the 
fulding  inwards  of  the 


FiCTOb— prvde}ii»>  walb  of  the  teemne  ^ 
ecu  Pnit.  The  pod  a^ual  totomb;  tlw 
(knime)  of  the  Pea. 
r.Tlie  donal  su  t  u  re ;  fr, 
theveattal;c,calyx;r, 


rates  trani\'ertcly  into 
linglc-sCT-dkd  portions 


apicttoaa  •ad 
moailjr  herb- 

aeeoos;  in  aub- 
tropical  forests 
arborescent  forms 
of  all  three  sub- 
orders occur.  In 
the  temperate 
regions,  tr««> 
forms  are  nut — 
thus  Mimosoideae 
arc  unrepresented 
in  Europe;  Caes- 
alpinioidcae  are 
represented  by 
species  of  Cenis, 
CymwclaJus  and 
CUJUjckIti 
lionataa  by 
Xobinia;  b«t 
herbaceous  Aipl* 
lionatae  aboiutd 
and  penetrate  10 
the  limit  of  growth 
of  seed-plants  in  arctic  and  high  alttiitengloaa.  SmbftiiidaBder' 
ihnibs,  such  as  Ulex,  Genista,  Cylisns  are  a  characteristic  feattlTt 
in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area.  Acacias  are  an  fmportaot 
component  of  the  evergreen  bush -vegetation  of  Australia, 
together  with  genera  of  the  tribe  Pcdalyrirae  of  Papilionatae 
(Choriztma,  Oxytobium,  &c.).  Atlragaitu,  (hytropit,  Htdysarum, 

Onobrythis,  and  others  ate  diafactetistk  ^  the  iteppe-fonnatiofla 
of  eastern  Europe  and  wcMcni  Asia. 

The  «dnr  is  a  oiait  lai|iDftant  oqe  eooMaieatty-  The-  seeds, 
which  ate  rick  in  MamkaDdpfMcids,  form  mhiaMa  foods,  aa  in  pea, 
the  various  taeaaa,  vetch*  lottii.  ground  nut  (Antktt)  and  «then; 
seeds  of  Aradtit  and  others  yidd  oOs:  those  of  PAMMfigMa  tma»- 
turn,  the  Calabar  ordeal  bean,  contain  a  strong  poiaon.  Many  are 
uaciul  fodder-plants,  as  the  cloven  (TWMfaa)  Madiaio(at> 
JUT.  saJiM,  lucerne  (f.t.),  or  aUdh):  MtUltlHi,  Vst<a>  0>iiVj5fl 
Iff.  aaltna  la  aaintcMn,  f^*.);  ipecMB  of  l>Miim.  lupine  and  ottwia 
are  used  a*  green  manure.  Many  of  the  tfopioal  itvn  afford  uwful 
timber;  OowerM,  Sesbania,  Aefchynomene  and  others  yield  fibre; 
SpMisa  af  Acacul  and  Atlraiatus  yield  gum;  CofMtifrra,  Hymtnara 
and  odian  halsams  and  resins;  dyea  are  obtained  from  Cnnst* 
JyOQow).  /ndalCfara  Qtiluc)  and  othesi:  Uoematoxylon  lampttktantim 
IS  logwood;  oTIlwdicisal  value  are  species  of  Caaux  (M-nnj  kavri) 
and  XtlrO|iilat;  TnmrMtts  indita  »  tamarind,  Clyryrrkiut  riabrd 
yialda  ttqiiOflta  mac  Wtll*kaow« ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  arc 
CmH(CMltMoi*miatheJiidta4mtK  CyiUus 
(bropin),  CNafta  (&  arionttt»t  m  bladdar^aeona),  Robiuut  and 
Atttiti  Wisloria  tinensis,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  well-known 
clifflbinf  rfirub:  Pknstdut  mMflorus  is  the  acaitet  runner;  LalKy- 
ras  (ewoat  and  cverUdintt  peas),  Lupinus,  C^ltt*  (goat's-rue)  and 
others  arc  herbaceous  cardcn  plants.  Ctratcnta  TlliflnB  ia  thn  tanib 
tree  of  the  Mcditcrraaean.  the  pods  of  which  (a^acobnor  St  John'a 
br^)  contain  a  swcot  jut*^  pulp  and  are  bigny  uaed  for  iccdioi 

The  order  b  txll  WBWmlld  in  Britain.  Thus  CmiiU  HmtoriA 
isdyers'  %ivmwttd,  yiwdtog  a  yellow  dye;  G.  antltca  is  needle  furtc; 
Other  shrubs  are  f/te  W.  rmopatut,  gone,  furze  or  whin,  U.  namiu, 
a  dwarf  ipedea)  and  Cylum  xoporiut,  braom.  Herbaceoua  planta 
an  OiMatt  spmofa  UM'banow),  Mtikat»  (medlck).  MUttia 

MVt),THSMmijlbteiinm)J(mlMlit  VOnfrvia  (kidney-vetdlk 
aamMdatac  OMVIoK  tiefoil),  AUraialui  (milk-vctdi). 
Vieia  (vetdi.  tare)  and  Lalkynu. 

LftGYA.  called  by  the  Shans  Lai-bxa,  t  tUt«  in  tfec  CEDtial 
dtvision  of  the  southern  Shan  Sutes  of  Butma,  lyfog  appioxi> 
matcly  between  20*  is'  and  21'  jo'  N.  and  97*  5^  and  gt* 
E.,  with  an  area  of  14^1,  sq.  m.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  io^ooo  in  iSSt.  Qa  the  downfall  ol  Kuifi  Thibaw  civil 
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broke  out«  and  reduced  the  popubtion  to  a  few  hundred*.  In 
•*9oi  it  had  risen  a^&in  to  25,811.  About  aeven-niaths  of  the 
land  ooder  cultivation  coousts  of  wet  ike  cukhmtioaj  AonUia 
MDOUAt  of  uplaod  rice  ia  alio  cultivatcd«  aad  CBtHo*  tH0»<Kue 
«ad  awdn  fMdaee  tmk»  up  the  nats  mmidf  iHqpt  onnge 
grom  hav*  baai  phatcd  b  th*  weat  of  tbt  autck  LaMa, 
the  capital,  is  noted  for  Its  iniMrark,  both  the  iran  aad  the 
implements  made  being  produced  at  Pang  lAng  in  the  west 
■  if  the  'il.itc.  This  and  Lii'|ucr-»arc  arc  the  rhiif  itjxir*';,  as 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  jioltery.  The  imjxjru  arc  chiefly 
cotton  pi«:c-goods  ami  salt.  The  general  character  of  the  stale 
is  that  of  an  undulating  plateau,  with  a  bnnd  plain  near  the 
capital  and  along  the  Nam  TOng,  uhich  is  titt <U(f  ibVli  irith 
a  general  altitude  of  a  Little  under  jooo  It. 

UH,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  India,  situated  4  m.  fceoi  the 
right  bank  of  the  upper  Indus  ii.soo  ft.  above  the  see,  143  m. 
from  Srioagar  and  48a  m.  from Yaifcand.  It  istbegrcatenporinm 
of  the  tcade  which  pum  hetven  India,  CUmm  TiikMlea 
nd  Tibau  Hen  mt  the  notae  Mtaf  bam  the  oatral 
AriM  Hntfi,  Kuhgar,  Yukand,  Khotan  and  Lhasa.  The 
two  chief  roads  from  Leh  to  India  pais  via  Srinagar  and  through 
the  Kulu  valley  respectively.  Under  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  niaharaja  of  Kashmir,  a  British  officer  is  deputed  to  Leh 
to  regulate  and  contrtil  the  traders  and  the  traffic,  conjointly 
with  the  governor  apitointed  by  the  Kashmir  state.  Lying 
upwn  the  western  border  of  Tiliet,  Leh  has  formed  the  start ing- 
point  of  many  an  adventurous  journey  into  that  country,  the 
best-known  route  being  that  called  the  JangUm,  the  great 
trade  route  to  Lhasa  and  China,  passing  by  the  .Moiusarowar 
hkes  and  the  Mariam  La  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Tsanpo. 
Pop.  (1901)  2079.  A  Mocavian  mission  haa  leeig  been  establishrd 
hcte,  with  aa  efidaat  Utile  hoqpitaL  Thcic  is  aho  a  meteoro- 
kgfcilofcecfvataty,  Ihaaxirt  ifcwatadltt  Asia,  where  the  average 
flMBB  tempwrilUW  nogie  fraes  ff*J^  la  January  to  64-4'  in 
July.   The  annual  rainfall  is  only  $  in. 

LEHMANN.  JOHANN  QOTTLOB  {t-fjtr),  German  miner- 
alogist and  gcologi&t,  »j>  l-Iui  sttJ  at  Berlin  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  mcd.cine.  He  bcLame  a  teacher  of  miner-ilopy 
and  mining  in  th.it  city,  and  was  afterwards  (i;'  :  1  in'.id 
professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  imperial  mubcum  at 
St  Petersburg.  While  distinguished  for  his  chemical  and  miner- 
•Isficel  researches,  he  may  %lao  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
hi  geehflcil  faimtigation.  Although  he  accepted  the  view  of  a 
OBhrenal  dduge,  he  gave  in  1756  careful  deacriptioiw  of  the 
necks  and  stratified  ibrmationa  in  Pnaria,  aad  mUrodoccd  the 
aow  faaOiaK  tcma  ZachetaiB  aad  Bothaa  TodtMegeadia  <lloth- 
Uapad^  ioraididMrieiie  «l  the  atnta  iiBGe  grouped  aa  tanian. 
Bb  dikf  oheemtions  were  pabOdtcd  fai  Yersueh  eintr  Ces<hichle 
am  FflMSeMrfa*,  hetrejfend  dtrm  EiUsttkung,  Lagt,  danmne 
bi/inJIUht  ilctalkn,  MiHtralitn  und  Fcssiticn  (lyjl^t  Ht  died 
at  St  Petersburg  on  the  j;nd  of  January  1767. 

LEHMANN,  PETER  HARTtN  OBLA  (iS, 0-1870),  Danish 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  15th  of  May  i.Sio. 
Ailhough  of  German  extraction  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Danish  nation.il  party  and  he  contributed  to  the  liberal  journal 
the  Kjobtnhavnspoilcn  while  be  was  a  student  of  law  at  the 
univctiiyr  of  Gi(icaha(ta,  aad  boaa  to  1841  edited,  with 
ChriellMaN.Dwddtthef'afaftiaid.  bia4»hew8aeaadeBUMd 

MtlMMMhif  tai|pilMMBCatfor«aHlnlepeecH.  Hetoolc 

•  cpiwMctahk  pert  hi  die  demwutratfam  of  184*^.  nnd  was 

regarded  aa  the  Kader  of  the  "  Eidmianm,"  that  i  .  .f  il,t  p-rfy 
which  refuded  the  Eider  as  the  boundary  oi  Denmark,  and  the 
duchy  of  Schtrswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Count  A.  W.  Moltkc  in  March  1H4R,  and 
Has  i  ni;  I  .  d  on  dipAini.i'.ir  mi^'i-ins  to  London  and  Berlin  in 
connexion  with  tbc  Schlcswig-Holsicin  question.  He  was  for 
some  months  in  1849  a  prisoner  of  the  Sdilcsirig-Holsteiners  at 
Gottorp.  A  roembn  of  the  Folkething  from  1851  to  1853.  oi 
the  Landsthfaig  from  1854  ta  1870,  and  from  1856  to  1866  of  the 
Bcfdamtt  he  bacaiK  iniiilHTt  af  the  hitBifc>t  ia  iMi  ia  the 
oMMtflf X.CHe|,nltal««ithttaBfaiSd».  Bedkdat 
Oigartaif  —  the  ijth  af  ttniilu  it|a  Habeokfhiilt 


1872-1874. 

Sec  Keinh.inJt,  Orlj  Ltkmann  0;  kans  tamuj  (Copcnh.igei^  t|pO| 
J.  ClauM'O,  A/  O.  i^hmanns  Pafnrer  (Coftenhagen,  1903). 

LEHNINt  a  village  and  health  resort  of  Germany,  ia  the 
Praaaiaa  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  between  two  Uktt, 
lAich  are  consectcd  by  the  navigable  Emster  with  the  Havri, 
II  BL  S.W.  from  Potadaai,  and  with  a  ttatioa  an  the  adaftw 
BetUn-Ma«ddMiig,aBdahtaadiliBetoGraaik«Mk  Ppp.(l9ao) 
aj79.  It  ooataiBB  the  niM  «l  a  CI*«itIiii  noaaatcnr  cded 
Himmelpfort  aa*  See,  foadid  ia  Ula  aad  diaohcd  ta  1541; 
a  handsome  parish  chardl»  i— erijy  the  monasterial  chapel, 
restored  in  '^^  eUtoe  of  the  emperor 

industries. 

Sec  HefTter.  Ct  /.-.V  Jcs  Khilrrs  Ldtnin  (Br.iii  i*  iihi;rK.  1R51); 
and  Scllo,  Ltknin.  lieUrme  zur  Oeuhukit  von  Klaittr  uHd  Ami 
(Berlin,  lH«i). 

The  LtiiMS  Prophecy  (Lthninscht  Wciuaiung,  Votkinium 
Lehninnur).  a  [xH  rn  in  100  Leonine  verses,  reputed  to  be  (ro:n 
the  pen  of  a  monk,  Hermann  of  Lehnin,  who  lived  al)out  the 
year  1300,  made  its  api-rar-ince  aU.ut  1600  and  caused  much 
controversy.  This  so-called  prophecy  bewails  the  extinction  of 
the  Ascanian  rulers  of  Brandenburg  and  the  rise  of  the  Uohet>- 
zoltem  dynasty  to  power;  each  successive  ruler  of  the  latter 
house  down  to  the  eleventh  generation  is  described,  the  datetf 
the  cztiactioa  of  the  iBce  fixed,  and  the  jcatotation  of  the  Eoaaa 
Catholic  C3iai^  ioectflU.  ButaatheaanativeiaanljraiaetiB 
detaia  down  to  the  deeth  of  IMMcfc  WBHam.  the  great 
elector,  b  t688,  and  aa  al  paopiwdca  of  the  period  aidioeqaeBt  to 
that  lime  were  falsified  by  events,  the  poem  rame  to  be  regarded 
OS  a  compilation  and  the  date  of  its  authorship  placed  about 
the  year  16S4.  Andreas  Fromm  (d.  1^)85),  rector  of  St  Peter's 
church  in  Berlin,  an  ardent  Lutheran,  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  the  forger.  This  cleric,  resisting  certain  measures 
taken  by  the  great  elector  against  the  Lutheran  pastors,  fied  the 
country  in  1668  to  avoid  prosecution,  and  having  been  received 
at  Prague  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  appefptcd  canon 
of  Leitmcrits  in  Bohemia,  whoa  he  Aedt  IMiihi(  the  earlier 
pan  of  the  igth  century  the  poem  waa  eagerly  teanned  by  the 
eneake  of  the  Bobenaoiknis,  aome  of  whom  believed  that  the 
race  would  end  with  King  Frederick  Wilfiaa  m.,  the  rtpre- 
seatadve  of  the  devcoth  amcnitienof  the  family. 

The  "  Vaticinium  "  waa  lint  mdrfUwd  in  Litienthal's  CtUkrtu 
Prtusitn  (KOnigiberg.  i7a5),ttM  hM  been  many  limes  reprinted. 
Sec  Boost,  Di*  WtiiMtunin  Jet  Uintkt  Hermann  at  Lthnin 
(.•Xugsburg.  1S48) ;  llilgenfeld,  Di*  Lekniniicht  HVujJficrt  (Lcip/i^, 
187s);  SabcU,  L/tUratar  itr  SDfeiMnislfii  Ltkntmikcn  Weiuaiuni 
(HalbfXMm,  1879)  and  fCampcra,  Di*  LAmkuAt  WMmpm^  dhr 
<f«r  Haus  Ho\envtlUm  (MQnster,  1897). 

LEHRS.KARL  (iSo}-iS;Sl,  German  chv^if.il  ichiMar,  was  boa 
at  Konigsberg  on  ilic  .-nJ  of  June  iSoj.  Ik  was  of  Jewish 
extraction,  but  in  iS:j  he  embraced  Clirislia::lt y.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  Greek  philology  in  K6nigsberg 
University,  v.li.Ji  f«jst  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  9lh  of  June 
1S78.  His  most  important  works  are:  Dt  Aristarthi  Sludiit 
Homeridt  (tSjj,  and  ed.  by  A.  Ludwich,  1883),  which  Laid  a  tKW. 
foundation  for  Ilomeric  exegesis  (on  the  Aristarchean  lines  ef 
explaining  Homer  from  the  text  itaelO  and  textual  critidm; 
QmnHmmr  AMcaa  (1^7);  Ai  AtdtpioM  MyHaam  (tdM}* 
HmtHmd  SBPQMi  TWe  — wdelfane  (1848):  P»piiKn  Ai^am 
aus  dna  AUirtim  (1856,  snd  much  enlarged  ed.,  1875),  hb  best- 
known  «ack;  Htratius  Flactut  (1869),  in  which,  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  he  rejected  many  of  the  ode?  a?  s^purious;  Dir  Pindar' 
tckdUn  (1873).  Lchrs  was  a  man  of  \  cry  decided  opinions,  "  one 
of  the  most  m.isrulinc  of  German  scholars  ";  his  enthusiasm  for 
everything  Greek  led  him  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  undivided 
authorship  of  the  Iliad;  comparative  mythology  and  the  sym- 
bolical inrernretation  of  myths  he  regarded  as  a  species  of  sacrilf^. 

S.1  i!;f  exhaustive  article  by  1,  Fr«  <llanilcr  in  AUtrmnnt  Detitnk* 
Btotrafiku,  xviii. ;  E.  Kammi-r  in  C.  Uursian'*  JiUtretbrruJU  (1 879): 
A.  Jang.  Zar  ErmHrrunn  am  Kari  Lthrs  (progr.  Meaeriu.  ieaM| 
iL^Li£|kh^itHJLebrs'  sdcct  txenspoodwce  (1894)  aad  Ma 
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uaiatz  (Lsninz),  aonnuBD  wiuikji  (t«4«-i7i«). 

I  «•  It*  nt  ol  July  1646  ttt  L^xig, 

«l  aenl  philoaopl^.  Thaatlk  Ikt  OHM 
LeibniU  or  Lubenieca  was  erigiaalljr  Slavoak,  his 
were  G«nnan,  snd  for  thrae  geneeatiow  had  beta  in  iht  eraploy- 
rr.ru:       ihi  1  fovrrnment.    Young  Leibnitz  was  sent  to 

Ihc  NicuUi  ^huul  At  Leipzig,  but,  from  i6s>  when  his  father 
died,  Kcms  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  his  own  teacher. 
Vnm  his  father  he  ha4  aicquireda  loveai  bisiohcal  tttidy.  The 
GermAn  books  atvhta  conunaad  were  Kton  read  Uuouth,  and 
with  the  help  of  two  Latin  books — the  Tktttmrm  Ckrmuitfitat 
d  CaMifatt and aa lUmUatad wiitkiM oi lii^  ImI— iilJttln 
at  the  age  of  eight.  Hia  fatbs't  Mfaaiy  tni  tbMVB  «pen 
to  him.  to  \A  great  i(qr»  vkli  tht  ftmUkm,  "Tolk,  hge." 
Bctaa  te  WM  ta^    mU  Mi  Ulte 

B>  WMfc  turned  to  the  study  of  logic,  attempting  already  to 

Mitm  its  doctnnn.  and  rralousfy  Trading  the  acbaiaatia  and 

MM  of  the  Pr.vl.  .1.1  H  -.hrvil  iL-iii:-:. 

At  the  age  ot  tineen,  he  ciJi«:i«tl  the  university  of  Ltlp.-ig  j.=, 
a  law  Mtident.  His  first  two  years  were  devoted  to  philosophy 
under  JaJiob  Thomssius,  a  Neo-AiMoteUan,  who  is  lookr^l  upon 
«  having  founded  the  scientific  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  Germany,  it  was  at  thia  time  pto6abiy  that  he  first  made 
acrpiainlaace  with  the  modem  thinkm  who  had  already  rcvolu- 
tioiiied  science  and  philosophy,  Francis  Bacon,  Cardan  and 
CaropeaclU,  Keplei,  Galileo  and  Descartes;  and  he  began  to 

Ulw>H«wl  Biiniiiri  at  Wjiwiing 
11 IMH  BOI,  b»w- 

j  ^  the  sunaier  «l  tM},  wUch  kc  tpoit  at  Jeaa  aadet  E. 
WeiftI,  that  be  obtained  the  instructions  of  a  nulhcmatidan  of 

r:p-^ii:,  r.'.r  lliu  ^lLt  ;,i.r  -jr.w'.v  rsf  mdthcmatirL-  itIltm"  upon 

liii  ki»  wut  lu  i'diia  diiii  icnu^iiiji^iice  with  Huygtii^  ii.aiiy  years 
later. 

The  Bext  three  years  he  devoted  to  legal  studies,  and  in  t666 
applied  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  post  ol  asscaor.  licing  refused  on  the  ground  of  his  youth 
he  left  his  native  town  for  ever.  The  doctor's  degnee  refused  htm 
there  was  at  once  (November  s,  ttH)  conferred  on  biro  at 
Altdoif— the  nnivet^^ty  town  af  4*  fat  city  of  Nuremberg— 


at  ke  said,  "  very  di&erent  things  in  view." 

,  Leibnitz,  not  yet  twenty-one  ycara  of  age,  was  already  fha 

author  of  several  remarkable  essays.    In  his  bachelor's  dlseeita- 

D«  primdpw  individui  (T66j),  he  defended  the  nominsMstic 
doctrine  that  individuality  is  constituted  by  the  Nvli  'tr-  entity 
or  essence  of  a  thing;  his  arithmetical  tract  De  compknanibus, 
pablisVu  '  1  in  ,1:1  c\  landed  form  under  the  title  De  arte  combtKCioria 
(1666),  is  an  essay  towards  his  life-lung  project  of  a  reformeil 
symbolism  and  method  of  thought;  and  besides  these  there  are 
our  juridical  essays,  including  the  Af«Mi  wi^kedms  ihetmdi 
duetHdiqut  juris,  written  in  the  intervals  of  his  journey  from 
I  to  Altdorf.  This  last  mmf  h  ranarkabto,  not  only  for 

Mitniiial~Btlhod  fa  bir^'^a^erg  was  *»  osaSi'  af  iht 
Rosicrucians,  and  Leibnitz,  busying  himself  with  writings  of 
the  alchcmiits,  soon  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  their  tenets 
that  he  WIS  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  secret  brothcrh .  <  t 
was  even  elc-cted  their  secretary.  A  more  important  n  juii  ui 
bis  visit  to  Nuremberg  was  his  acquaintance  with  Johann 
Christian  von  Boyncburg  (1622-167;),  formerly  first  minister 
to  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  statesmen  of  the  day.  By  his  advice  Ldtnutx  printed 
Us  N—a  mtiktdiu  in  1667,  dodiotcd  It  to  the  elector,  and, 
piittoMliR^pnMaladiitoUaiBpenon.  It  was  thus  that 
MMtt4Mttnitk«Mr*i««f  tiwdaOor  of  Mainz,  at  first  as 
m  aasistant  la  the  revWoa  ei  lha  Bt»tttt»4KMk, 


Ikapoifqrof  tbs 


called  upaa  |»  fMMc^  «M  to  wilafahi  Om  aacuifiy  «f  <lsi 
German  empfaab  (knatoaad  «■  tbt  «est  fay  tha  aapasKva  powtr 
of  Franca,  a«  tka  aaM  Iqr  ThIkv  aad  ftaaku  Ihia  vbca  la 
1669  tbaowniaf  Mtadhacaawvaent,ltieRtotdMtz  to 

support  the  claims  of  the  German  candidate,  which  he  did  in  his 
first  political  writing,  Sf«citmem  demonstraH«imm  pditicarum  pro 
rtft  Fo!<?n<iTum  tliiendo,  .itiemptiag,  under  tbegufaeof  .1  Cathdlic 
Polish  nobleman,  to  show  by  matbetnatical  demoirff r.Ttion  th.il 
it  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  Poland  ihal  il  should  havt  the 
count  paiiitine  of  Neuburg  as  Its  king,  hui  oeiLhcr  the  diplo- 
matic skill  of  Boyoeburg,  who  had  been  tent  as  plenipotentiary 
t«  tha  siiftiwi  at  Waoaw,  aar  ibe  atfuoicaCB  of  Ldbtdta  tMi« 
aaeeMM,  tad  •  PttMi  idM*  «M  dtclad  Cft  fill  tha  ««euC 
throat 

A  |MUr  daafv  AnaHHtd  fTwiiiiy  ta  the  agfreMtms  at 
Louis  JOV.  (sea  Framcb:  SM^.  ttaattk  HolkBd  was  to 
most  tkaatdlBta  danger,  the  srfaaia ef  Lonafaa  la  i67odM>«ad 

that  Germany  too  was  threatened.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
Leibmtx  wrote  his  Tkoutklt  an  Pvbiu  SafHf}  in  which  be  urged 
the  formation  of  a  new  "  Rhciiibund  "  for  the  protection  of 
Germany,  and  contended  that  the  states  of  Eurrjpe  should 
employ  their  power,  not  agninit  one  another,  but  in  the  conquest 
of  ih*  Don-Christian  world,  ia  wiiich  1-pypt,  "one  of  the 
situated  lands  in  the  world,"  would  fall  to  Fr.incc.  The  plan 
thus  proposed  of  averting  the  threatened  attack  on  Germany 
by  a  French  expedition  to  Egypt  was  discussed  with  Boyneburg, 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Hector.  French  relations  with 
Ttektjr  were  at  the  time  so  strained  as  to  make  a  breach  im* 
ittfaMM,  ani  at  tka  daaa  «f  rt7i<  afaovt  tfaa  tinw  «faca  tke  war 
wltli  lliilliiid  taaka  oati  l^oaii  WiawW  was  apptaachad  a 
letter  from  Boyneburg  ud  a  short  memotU  from  the  pen  a( 
LeibniU.  who  attempted  to  show  that  HoHand  itself,  as  a 
mercantile  power  trading  with  the  East,  might  be  best  attacked 
throtiifh  F'gjTit,  while  nothing  would  be  easier  for  France  or 
would  rnore  largely  increase  her  power  than  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  On  February'  t3,  167 J,  a  request  came  from  Ibc  Frcncli 
srcrctary  of  Mate,  Simon  .\rnauld  de  Pomponne  (r6i8-i<99),  thit 
Lcibiiiu  afaoulti  go  to  Pari^  Louis  seems  still  to  have  kepi  the 
matter  hi  view,  but  never  granted  Leibnitz  the  personal  inter- 
view  he  desired,  while  Pomponne  wrote,  "  I  have  nothing 
against  the  plan  of  a  haljr  vav,  but  such  plans,  you  know,  since 
tha  dqra  «i  6t  Looii^  have  ccMed  to  be  the  foshion."  Not  yet 
dbeaonfed,  UMla  not*  a  foB  aceoaat  «f  Us  project  for  tha 
»i  «  iMUMqr  «l  tka  am*  csldaai^r  ftawkd  isg 
Suyuebajg.  ISot  VojpiwtaBig  dhd  la  Paoetabsf  t4ya,  bcfm 
the  latter  could  be  sent  to  him.  Nor  did  the  former  ever  retch  its 
destination.  The  Frcndi  quarrel  with  the  Porte  was  made  up, 
and  the  plan  of  a  French  expedition  to  Egypt  disappeared  from 
practical  politics  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  history  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  reason  of  Loibnii^'s  journey  to  Paris,  long 
remained  hidden  in  the  ardiives  of  the  Hanoverian  library. 
It  was  oa  his  taking  possession  of  Hanover  in  1803  that  N.-»p<il'-on 
learned,  through  the  CoiuiKum  Atgyftiacuat,  that  the  idea  of  a 
French  conquest  of  Egypt  had  been  first  put  forward  by  a 
Genaan  phaoaopha.  Lt  Iba  aunc  year  there  was  published  Sa 
Londan  a»  acBSUt  of  Aa/tttto  dfaMfttMs*  of  which  the  Britiili 
Governoicatfeadpncaadaanrlitm  Balitwason^^rttll 
I  he  a  ppeanace  of  d»  cdMoa  of  LdMli' 
Klopp  in  I S64  that  the  full  history  of  the  schenci 

Leibnitz  had  other  than  political  ends  fa  view  i«  Ms  vWl  to 
France.  It  wis  as  the  centre  of  literature  and  science  that  P.tris 
chiefly  attractcrl  him.  Political  duties  never  made  him  lose 
sight  of  his  philosophical  and  scientific  interests.  At  Mainz 
he  was  still  busied  with  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  old  SDd  new  metluds  fai  philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  Jhkoh 


sullen. 


•  ComtUimm  Attyptiaemmt. 

*  A  Sttmamary  Aacunt  </ 
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ThoBuittt  (1669)  he  amtcnds  that  the  mcchwuciil  MpUution 
«f  nature  by  aucniludc,  6gurc  and  motion  alow  iB  MA  iacon- 
Stttent  with  the  doctrine*  of  Aristotle's  Pkytktt  b  which  he 
finds  oMce  txuth  than  in  the  UtdiUOitnt  of  DcaGHMb  Yet  these 
VMlitka  d  bodta,  iM  MCM  i*  16M  (ia  m  «My  piMUwA 
«itho«t  Ui  kaovMii  nte  Um  tkle  Ctalmb  mlwi  tuUm 
atiuiOat),  requin  aa  liWQipoital  priac^,  or  Cod,  for  thcit 
ultimate  explanation.  He  also  wrote  at  this  time  a  defence  of  the 
d.  L'.rinc  of  !hr  Trinity  afiiinst  WiiSOwatius  (  1C16./1,  ami  jr.  essay 
on  jihUo.suphic  s!)!c,  imruductory  to  an  tdilion  oi  the  Anli- 
b>i'b,ifus  uf  NizuLius  (1670).  Clearness  ami  liiiiinctncss  alone, 
be  !..»ys,  are  what  make*  a  philosophic  style,  and  no  language  li 
better  iuilcd  for  thji  fxjpuUr  ct^Mticiun  than  the  German. 
In  1671  he  i&sucd  a  Hypothesis  physka  wow,  in  whit  h,  agreeing 
with  Descartes  that  corporeal  phenomena  should  Ix:  explained 
fnim  motioa,  ha  cnxiadwt  the  medumical  cxphuutiioo  of  nature 
hrcuat—dlttlMIt  itewltfMlof  this  motion  is  •  fne  aether. 
^jtmmxum  |q  wihw  coMtfiHtiiv  it*  wfakbi  |MMOiiii4  all 
Mte  la  the  tfcMtloa  «f  tba  auth^  pndaen  Ifca  pfaeao- 
Btcaa  «(  cnvity,  daatidtyt  Ac  Tlie  fit*  part  «f  the  oaay,  on 
oaacreU  moUoo,  was  decacated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
the  accood,  on  abstract  motion,  to  the  French  Academy 

At  Paris  Leibnitz  met  with  Arnauld,  Malcbranche  and,  more 
important  still,  with  Christian  HuyK<  ns.  This  \va5  [)rc-cmincntly 
the  period  of  hLi  mathematical  and  physical  aLtiviiy.  Btfore 
leaving  Mainz  he  wai  able  to  anivoonce '  an  in;fxi!.ii:j^  h=i  o'.  dis- 
coveries, and  plans  for  discoveries,  arrived  at  by  means  of  bis 
new  logical  art,  in  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  meclianics. 
optica,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics  and  nautical  sdcnoe,  not  to 
Vicak  of  new  ideas  ia  law,  ihcobgy  and  politics.  Chkf  amoag 
thcae  disoDvoice  was  that  d  a  cakuUting  machine  for  pcrforoung 
•Mf*  «iniiBntdl  gynatfaai  tkaa  thai  of  Pascsl— laump^yiag, 

TMs  ■■riihMWiwSLto^  AaSwyiS  gi*'imyto't& 
Royal  Sodciy  of  Tx^ndon,  and  Leibnita  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
latter  society  in  April  1673.'  In  January  <rf  this  year  he  had  gone 
to  London  as  an  attache  on  a  f>oUtkal  mi^on  from  the  elci  r 
ot  Mainz,  returning  in  March  to  Talis,  and  while  in  Loiikj  u 
bad  become  personally  acquainted  with  Oldcnturg,  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresfjondid. 
with  Boyle  the  chemist  and  Pell  the  mathematician.  It  is  from 
this  period  that  we  must  date  the  impulse  that  directed  hun 
anew  to  mathematics.  By  Pell  he  had  been  referred  to  Mcrcator's 
L$puitkmMtthnka  as  already  containing  some  numerical 
akMrrstions  which  Leibnitz  had  thought  original  on  his  own 
fart;  and,  00  his  retais  t«  FaoH  bo  devoted  Jiimdi  to  the  sindjr 
of  higher  geometry  aaJer  Hiwaii  inlcrlm  rtnw  aace  apoa 
the  series  of  iavcstigations  wUA  culminated  in  Mtdiiwwiny 
of  the  diHerentisl  and  integral  calculus  (sec  lailMtulMtt 

CaIjCULUS). 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1673,  Leibnitz  ceased  to 
be  in  the  Mainz  ser^'ice  any  more  than  in  name,  but  in  the  s.,iiiic 
year  entered  the  employment  of  Duke  John  Frcdeiii-k  of  liruns- 
«i.  k  LumLiur^;,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  for  some  time. 
In  1676  he  removed  at  the  duke's  request  to  Ilanuvcr,  travciliui; 
thith^  by  way  of  London  and  Amsterdam.  At  .\ni^tcr(!a:ii 
he  saw  and  convened  with  Spinosa,  and  carried  away  with  him 
extracts  from  tbe  latt«^  nwNishfd  BtkUa. 

For  the  acst  forty  ycao,  aad  aodcr  three  successive  princes, 
Lciboits  «M  b  the  acnrioe  of  the  Brunswick  family,  and  his 
kaadi|OMlea  van  ai  Banovcr,  where  he  had  charfe  c<  the 
dttOkl  Kteifjr.  Idhaits  thus  passed  into  a  poBlksl  ataioipiwifc 
ioBBed  by  the  dynastic  aims  of  the  tyF^cal  Gcrmaa  state  (sec 
BakOvei;  Bbunswicx).  He  supported  tbe  claim  of  Haitover 
to  appjint  an  arahas-sador  at  the  conj;rcss  of  Nimegucn  (1676)' 
to  defcmJ  the  eitahlishment  of  pri.aiogcniturc  ia  the  I.uncburg 
br.iiuh  of  the  Brunswick  family,  and,  when  the  proposal  was 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  ol  Brunswick-Lltncburx  (autumn  1671), 
Werkt,  ed.  Klopp.  iii.  JSJ  sq. 

'  He  wa>  made  a  foreign  member  of  tbe  French  Academy  in  170a 

•  Cmmtm*  FtirtUn^rn  Irmctaius  d*  jurt  $mpmmkU  aclMSmOM 
jnmpmm  Cwwwniai  (AoMietdam,  1677):  Knifttmt  U  rmMUti 
WSSimim  k  dwsi  d  eiolaMed*  O^nL  1*71). 


made  to  raise  the  duke  of  Hanover  to  the  clcctorate,he  badto 
show  that  this  did  not  intericre  with  the  rights  of  tfas  ddka 
of  Wiirtlemberg.  In  169a  the  duke  of  Hanover  was  mada 
elector.  Before,  aad  with  a  view  to  this,  Leibniu  had  bees 
eamhyod  ly  him  to  write  thehiatotyof  the  fItmmAAAJtultmtg 
halbrt  lad,  la  colltct  MMilal  for  Ms  Httwy,  lad  iBdartd^ 
a  Jottiney  throo^  Cemaoy  and  Italy  in  1M7-1690,  vUtlng  aad 
examining  the  records  in  Marburg,  Frankfort -on-ihe-Main, 
Munich,  Vienna  (where  he  remained  nine  nn  nili-.),  Wnice, 
Modena  and  BflOW,   At  Rome  he  was  ofiercd  the  custodutnship 

of  tbe  VaiiWilibauarMCoiriMaB  flf  Uijriafi««toGMMie 

Church. 

AU-iut  tliis  time,  to-j,  hii  thijuf;!it3  energies  were  partly 
taken  up  with  the  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches.  At  Mainz  he  had  joined  in  an  attempt 
made  by  the  eleaor  and  Boyncburg  to  bring  about  a  recoDcifo* 
tion,  and  now,  chiefly  through  tbe  energy  and  skill  of  tha 
Catholk  Smm  do  ^riaola,  and  fram  tha  aplilt «(  andnaUw 
idddlBMiiaMaMMttetki^MinBkaBielvldiat  HaMW 
in  iMjfcltih— ■taeeaBdasilsBBieagwement  might  be  iatlnd 
at.  b  tfiW  Ldboitt  wfole  Ms  SytUma  Ikeol^tkum*  fa  wMch 
he  strove  to  find  common  ground  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  the  details  of  their  creeds.  But  the  English  revolution  of 
i683  mierfcred  with  the  s<hcmc  in  Hanover,  anrl  it  was  sioon 
found  that  the  religious  difFicuUics  were  greater  llian  had  at  .me 
lime  appeared.  In  the  letters  to  Lejhiir.^  irum  liu^buct,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesscn-KheiiileU,  and  Madame  dc  Uriuon,  the 
aim  is  obviously  to  make  converts  to  Catholicism,  not  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  with  Protestantism,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
Leibniu  refused  to  be  converted  the  oorrespondeaas  CMM^ 
A  further  adhanifroi  dMfdi  ankiD  in  whkfc  Leibniu  WM 
that  between  the  PfiiMMl  end  rmtnf  C1nhi,i,  Met  «kli 
nolMttermMCM^ 

SelandhKlnni  ndy  fa  ifigo^UWla  nas  appotalad  Mwiai 
at  WolfcabOttel  by  Duke  Anton  of  Brtinswick-WoIfcnbQtteL 
Some  years  afterwards  bcsan  his  conne;don  with  Berlin  through 
friendship  w  ith  t!ic  1 1  j..  trc:  s  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Hr.uidenburg 
.i:i<l  her  mother  the  piiiiccM  Sophie  of  Hanover.  He  was  invited 
to  Berlin  in  1700,  .idI  on  the  tub  July  of  thai  year  the  academy 
(.\-..ideniic  dcr  W:sscnschaften)  he  had  pLnncd  was  founded, 
With  himiclf  xs  its  president  for  life.  In  the  !jrnc  year  he  was 
made  a  privy  councillor  of  justice  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Four  years  before  he  hod  received  a  blie  honour  from  the  fleeter 
of  Hanover,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  tbe  same  distiaction 
was  oonferred  upon  him  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  wliam  be  pive  a 
plan  for  aa  scadif  at  St  Pttsnhnri,  carried  out  after  the  aac^ 
death.  After  Ikf  4«lh  «f  i*  nMl  popO  in  t7<^  his'vUlg 
ta  BadlM  Imum  hm  taqwil  and  less  veloaMt,  mH  la  ifis 
henwtlMiaigrthelaettinte.  lathe  following  yeas  heondertook 
his  fifth  and  last  Journey  to  Vienna,  r.-^crc  he  stayed  till  I7t4.r 
.An  attempt  to  found  an  academy  of  science  there  was  defeated 
U>  the  opfKjsition  of  the  Jl-su!  s,  but  he  now  attained  the  honour 
he  had  covctu!  u[  ,in  imperial  privy  councillorship  (I'li).  and, 
cither  at  this  time  or  on  a  previous  occasion  (1700),  was  made 
a  baron  of  the  empire  {Ktuksjrtikerr).  Leibnitz  returned  to 
Hanover  in  September  1714,  but  found  the  elector  George  LouiS 
had  already  gone  to  awumc  the  crown  of  En^ancL  Leiheiia 
wonU  ^adly  have  followed  him  to  London,  but  was  Uite 
to  reataia  at  HaaovK  and  fiaiiii  his  Unary  «f  Brunswick. 

During  the  last  thhty  yaw  Lrttaita  had  bosabasywiibnMMr 
matters.  Matbeaiatiob  asMal  aekace,*  phienphy,  Ikedaw 
history  juriivsudencs^  politics  OMXicaiarly  the  mntb  nnM 
with  Qmnaay,  aad  the  question  of  the  Spanish  soccMsinn), 
economics  and  philology,  all  gained  a  share  «tf  bis  altentiaa: 
almost  all  of  them  be  enriched  wi:h  original  observations. 

His  genealogical  researched  in  Il*l>- — through  which  he 
established  the  common  origin  of  tbe  familiesof  Brunswick  at>d 

•  Not  publiihed  till  1819.  It  is  on  ibb  work  that  the  tiaiiien 
has  been  loundcd  that  Leibnitz  wasat  hi  lff  S  retiwIlP  eeiwllloa 
clearly  disproved  by  hi«  corrcipoodcace. 

•  in  ht»  PtMftara  he  de vdwied  the  BBtfaa of  tfco  hhCwfat 
cenois  of  ihc  prewnt  condition  01  the  cafWS  sOlflCa,    CL  Ob 

PMsk<  CMsft.  ^  JMtiMdi  (MMhh.  tMgt,     «IS  e«. 
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E«tc — were  not- only  prectdccl  by  an  immrr.sc  mUcction  of 
hjstoricml  sources,  but  enabled  Mm  to  pub]i-^h  in:itrnals  for  a 
cods  of  international  law.'  The  hbtory  of  Btumwick  iUdf  wu 
tlw  last  work  of  bi»  life,  and  had  covered  tbc  p«M  ktm  ]I8 
to  MBS  wbM  dMth  MidHl  kiv  '■''ir—ti  Bat  ikt  immmM, 

o«t,  left  it  ia  the  ardUvcs  of  th«  fiuww  lAnqr  tB  k  m 

published  by  Perti  in  1843. 

It  was  in  the  years  between  i6qo  and  1716  tit  llflmitT'i 
chief  philosophical  works  were  composed,  and  dtirfng  ibe  first 
ten  of  thrse  years  the  accounts  of  his  system  were,  for  the  most 
p.ir:,  preliminary  sketches.  Indeed,  he  never  gave  a  full  and 
systcniitic  account  of  his  dixtririe?..  His  vicvks  have  to  do 
gathered  from  lettcn  to  friends,  from  occasional  articles  in  the 
Ada  EntiUttrum,  the  Jotmul  4ts  Satmls,  and  other  journals, 
and  from  one  or  two  nan  oMaMve  vociok  It  is  evident, 
fcowever,  that  phitoaophjr  had  aot  btn  eathdy  neglected  in 
tk«  ]MM  ia  lAich  his  pn  dOMtt  loMr  <Kavled  with  flthtr 
BtttM.  A  lm«r  to  the  dritt  <tf  Braanrkk,  tad  aaotte  to 
Araauld,  ia  1^1,  show  that  be  had  alfcady  reached  Ua  aew 
notion  oif  nsbstance;  but  it  Is  fn  tiKcorrespoadence  with  Antoine 
AmauM,  l>ctween  16S6  aiifl  i^  )0.  that  his  furu!  iir,rnl;i.l  i(]i-as 
«ml  ihc  reasons  for  them  arc  for  the  lirs.!  lime  made  clear.  The 
•p;>e.ir.iiKe  of  Locke's  Esscy  in  i6qo  induced  iiira  (l6q6)  to  note 
do'An  his  objections  10  it,  and  his  own  ideas  on  the  some  subjects. 
In  i7oi;-i-o4  these  were  worked  out  in  dctJ'l  and  ready  for 
puUicalion,  when  the  death  of  the  author  whom  they  crilicLzed 
prevented  their  appcarmnce  (first  published  by  Raspc,  176s). 
In  1710  appeared  the  only  complete  and  systematic  phitoMphical 
worlc  of  his  life  time,  Essais  dt  TUcdiett  tur  la  bonli  tU  Dieu, 
U  UtmH  4$  Fkomm,  n  Ftritim  4m  mtt,  odgiaally  ondettaken 
at  the  wq/mx  af  tha  lata  ^ump  at  PWMla,  who  had  wfahad  a 
nylr  to  BayM  opperilfow  «f  Wth  and  IMHB.  la  1714  he 
wrote,  for  Prince  CD^ene  «f  Savoy,  a  lietA  of  Kb  tyttem  under 
the  title  of  La  Mun^diioiic,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  his 
Prindprs  de  la  milurc  tl  de  /o  gntct.  The  l.^st  few  years  of  his 
life  were  perhaps  more  occupied  with  correspondence  than  any 
others,  and,  in  a  philosophical  regard,  were  chiefly  notable  for 
the  letters,  which.  1  li  rough  the  'Ksire  of  the  new  queen  of  England, 
he  interchanged  with  Ckxke,  mr  Oteu,  t'Jme,  I'tspate,  la  dur/e. 

Leibnits  died  on  the  14th  at  November  1716,  his  closing  years 
enfeebled  bjr  disease,  harassed  by  controversy,  embftlrred  by 
aqdaCt;  but  to  the  last  he  preserved  the  indonu  table  energy 
iMpwwn»jhwk  totwhkhiak^ 

aniversal  attt^ments  and  almost  anfvmal  godui.  Kehbcr 

at  BerUn.  In  the  academy  which  he  lud  founded,  nor  in  London, 
whither  his  sovereign  had  gone  to  rule,  wns  nr.y  notice  taken  of 
his  death.  At  Hanover,  Eckhart,  his  secretary,  was  his  only 
mourner;  "  he  was  buried."  s.»ys  an  eyewitness,  "  more  like 
a  robber  than  wh.it  he  really  the  oriuiment  of  hii  Country  "* 
Only  in  the  Krendi  .XcaJcmy  '.c.'.s  the  i  iss  rccoKiiifcd,  and  a 
worthy  cuh)|iuin  devoted  10  ht«  memory  (Xovember  13,  1717) 
The  lOdBl  aaalWHaqf  of  Mi  birth  was  celebrated  in  ^$^6  and 
in  the  same  year  were  opaacd  the  ULaniglichsac hsische  Gc:>cll- 
scbalt  dcr  Wissmsfhaftcn  and  the  Xaiseriicbe  Akademie  dcr 
Wtwenwhaliw  fo  UUpdt  mi  Vieina  Hapactivalf.  Ia  1M3, 
a  itatae  was  erected  fa  Mm  at  Lefptlc. 

Leibnitz  possessed  a  weaJplul  power  of  rapid  and  continuous 
work.  Even  in  irawdlinf  Us  thaa  was  employed  in  solving 
mathematical  problens;  n»  is  described  as  moderate  in  his 
habits,  quick  of  temper  but  easily  appcssed,  charitable  in  his 
jud^nicn',  of  others,  and  lohr.i;it  of  dilTfrenceS  of  opinion, 
though  impatient  of  contradiction  on  ■.m.iU  matters.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  fond  of  money  to  the  point  of  rovrtoume«; 
lie  was  certainly  desirous  of  honour,  and  (di  keenly  the  neglect 
ia  wUdi  his  last  yaan  wars 


PhS0tepky. — The  central  point  in  the  philosophy  of  Ldbnlti 
wet  ooly  arrived  at  after  nany  advances  and  correctiooa  la  hit 

mmltam  rfipfoauttari  (iTOO). 

\4  Mm  Kir  ^  Kudtmi,  by  MBMll.(ni«K  L  fliU 


opinion*.  This  point  is  his  new  doctrine  of  substance  (p.  7o;).» 
and  it  ia  through  it  that  unity  is  given  to  the  iuocF»io 
writiags,  scattered  over  fifty  years,  in  which  he  expUuicd  hu  vicwa. 
More  lochocd  to  BgBSt  than  to  differ  with  what  he  read  tepfSfl), 
and  borrowing  tnm  alino»i  rwry  philosophical  ry^teai,  &  ova 
ttandpoint  i»  yet  tnoM  closely  related  to  that  of  IVurartcs,  partly 
ai  consequence,  partly  by  way  of  opjiOMti  in.  C  Jrte!.ijni»ni.  Lethnili 
often  aucrted,  is  the  ante-room  ol  truth,  but  the  antr-rooro  only. 
Deacarte*'*  aeparatioa  of  things  into  two  hetrroKcncoui  subuancc^ 
only  connected  by  the  omnipotence  of  l>od.  and  the  more  lo^cal 
afamptioa  e<  both  by  Sfriaon  into  the  eoe  diviM  sufaelaeee.  foMoMd 
f  nm  an  cmMwous  concrptioa  of  wittt  tiie  ttae  natufu  of  aubManeeiai 
Substance,  the  ultimate  reality,  can  only  be  conceived  as  fosce. 
Hence  Leibnitz's  metaphyucal  view  6i  xhe  monads  as  «im^,  per* 
cipirnt,  sflf-,irtive  liKrinps,  the  constituent  elements  of  all  things,  his 
phc^ca!  tl'K  inr^ei  of  ihr  leality  anti  fL>nittan«;y  of  force  at  the  same 
time  that  space,  matter  and  motiaa  are  merely  phenomeiial,  aad 
Ilia  MMBiMia^Mi  MMoaiiM  fli  sfe*  flBaiiaidtv  ana  dcMhiMMM  of 
ctMHBflBWHMi  ta  ne  cwbbb  CBBaameB  ma  nw  Haw  Meas  aw 
logical  Hfaciplca  of  rnarfswncy  and  suflUent  reaaoa,  and  dw 
method  he  developed  ftoai  them,  his  ethical  cad  of  perfection,  aad 


his  crowning  theoir^gkal  nearnailQa  ef  d»  ualwies  aa  the  best 
P><..t  ie  world,  aad  of  Ged  both  ea  ha  dUsat  caase  aad  Ha  Ml 

harmony. 

The  ultimate  elemeat*  of  the  univeae  are.  according  to  Leibnits, 
individtjal  ceatrea  of  torn  or  nwaadi.  why  thcv  should  be  in> 
dividual,  aad  MM  manifestations  of  o<ie  worid-foRe.  he  newer 
rlrarly  prove*.*  His  doctrine  of  individuality  seems  to  have  been 
.nrris-e<l  .it,  not  by  ftrict  deduction  from  the  nature  <A  forrr,  but 
rather  from  the  empirical  observation  that  it  i^  liy  the  m.ir  .!i  na- 
tion of  its  sctivily  that  the  separate  exisirnre  of  the  individual 
becomes  evident}  for  his  system  individuality  is  as  fundamental 
as  activity.  "  The  monads,  he  asys,  "  are  the  very  atoms  of  nature 
—in  a  word,  the  elements  of  thinp,"  but,  as  centres  of  force,  they 
have  netihrr  parts,  extemioa  nor  figure  (p.  70S)-  Hence  their 
diitinnion  from  the  atomn  of  IVmocritm  and  the  BiateriatiMs. 
1  hcv  are  nic-!;«phv-ii  .il  |>Mri(5  or  r.itln  r  v(.iiitu.il  beings  whoM'  Very 
nature  it  is  to  .i  t.  A<.  the  brnt  L>ow  springs  bark  of  itself,  v>  the 
monads  nafur.illy  |ci^-.  an«l  are  always  |)as»in(;  into  action  without 
any  aid  but  the  absence  of  opposition  (p.  122).  Nor  do  they,  like 
the  ataaifc  act  npoa  oae  aaMher  (p.  Mo) :  the  actioa  el  each  ca* 
eladee  liir  of  every  odMB.'  The  activity  of  each  is  the  resall  ef  fu 
own  past  state,  the  dtwnalaator  of  its  oaa  latnrs  (psk  WY, 
'•  The  monads  haea  aa  edn Jswi  by  wMcb  aaylldav  slay  go  b  or 
out  "  (p.  705). 

Further,  since  all  substances  .ire  i>f  (he  nature  of  force,  it  follows 
that—"  in  imitation  of  the  notion  wtiich  we  have  of  souls  " — they 
must  ootttainaoaictUflt  analogous  to  fceliag  aad  appetite.  .Itistbe 


nature  of  the  notwd  to  nutmint  the  many  ia  one.  and  tMs  is  per- 
f>rption,  by  which  esteraal  events  ate  mirrored  internally  {o.  438). 
I'hrough  tncir  own  activity  the  monads  mirror  the  universe  (p.  71S). 


but  each  in  its  own  way  and  from  its  own  point  of  view,  that  Is, 
with  a  more  or  less  porfeet  perception  (p.  IJ");  for  the  (  .(ttcsians 
were  wrong  in  ignoring  the  infinite  grades  of  perception,  and  identi- 
fying it  with  the  redex  cognfatancc  of  it  whka  may  be  called  appcr- 
cepiTon.  •  Every  monad  is  thus  a  microcoam.  the  universe  ui  nUe.* 
and  according  to  the  decree  of  its  ectivityis  the  distiactnca*  of  lis 
reprenentaiion  of  the  universe  (p.  709)-  Thus  Leibnits.  borrowfeg 
the  Aristotelian  term,  r.ill*  the  monads  rnlclfthitt,  because  they 
h,i\e  a  o-rl.iiii  («:■'<•.  -)  i^i  >>"rt\i\)  and  sulTicicncy  (a^*/M«i«) 
which  m.ilve  ihcm  sources  of  llieir  internal  actions  and,  so  to  speak, 
incorjiori  il  .oitomata  (p.  706).  That  the  monads  are  not  pure 
enlclcchies  is  shown  by  the  differences  amongst  them.  Eacluding 
all  external  Umitatioo,  they  are  yet  limited  by  their  oea  attaee. 
All  created  monads  contain  a  passive  element  or  walMW  |VMM 
(ppi  440,  687.-  715),  in  virtue  of  which  their  perceptions  are  more  or 
less  confij"  d.  A»  the  activity  of  the  monad  convist*  in  perteptiun. 
this  is  inhibited  by  the  pav-ive  priiKiplc.  so  that  there  arises  in  the 
monail  an  appetite  or  tendency  to  overcome  the  inhibition  and 
become  more  perceptive,  whence  follows  the  change  from  ooe 
perception  to  another  (ppkMd).  714).  By  the  proportion  of  acttjjty 
to  passivity  in  ft  oao  aiond  w  difTerentiaied  from  another.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  activity  or  of  distinct  perceptions  the  more 
perfect  is  the  monad;  the  stronger  the  element  of  passivity.  i»e 
more  confuted  iu  nercepcieo^  the  Icas^pcifect  i*  it^<p.  709}-  The 
soul  wooMbe  a  MtdqThM  it  aechiai  bat  dMaet  pcmvtiaBa 

^T^tc*  monad  is  never  without  a  perccpttoa:  but,  when  it  tjjS  a 
number  of  little  perceptions  with  no  means  of  distlnetlea,  a  State 
similar  to  that  of^ being  stunned  ensues,  the  wunadt  flur  being  per- 
petually in  this  Slate  {p.  707)  Between  this  and  the  most  distinct 
pert:eption  there  is  room  lor  an  infinite  diversity  of  nature  among 
the  monads  themselves.  Thus  no  one  monad  is  exactly  the  same 
as  another;  for,  were  it  possible  that  thrre  should  be  two  identical. 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  wir.  (.  .1  vv?  )  ^rin(;^  thi  m  into 

•When  not  otherwise  stated,  the  i.UrMucs  are  to  Knliuann's 
edition  of  the  Optra  pktlci<^phu.i 

*  Sec  Contidimtion*  $ur  U  deUrint  d'u»  apnt  uniarrMf  (170a). 

•CL  OMM.  «A  Owaas.  JL  ik 
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actual  exiatence,  abould  put  one  of  them  at  one  definite  time  end 
place,  the  other  at  a  diacfcac  tine  and  place.  Thi»  ia  Lalbaka's 

principle  of  the  idtnlily  of  miitumitlu  (pp.  377,  7S5):  Iv  it  hi* 
early  probinn  as  to  the  principle  of  IwiivMliMtioit  ia  aotved  by  the 
dbttnction  between  |enut  and  individMl  faaiof  aboWMd.  and  every 

individual  made  iu<  (dwn'i.  The  principle  thus  established  is 
formulated  in  Lcibnitx's  law  o(  continuity,  Icun  liii,  In-  s.iy»,  on 
the  doctrine  o(  the  mathematical  inAnite,  esicntial  to  geometry,  anri 
o(  importance  in  pbyMca  {pp.  104.  tos),  in  accordance  with  which 
there  bneithCTin^mi  wyfawajt^ln^iCifO 

(P  3iJ)- 

A»  in  every  motud  each  '.uo  ft-din,;  *(alr  is  tlir  ronvfiucnrc  of  the 
preceding,  and  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  every  munad  to  mirror  or 
represent  the  universe,  it  follows  (p.  774)  that  the  perceptive  con- 
tent o(  each  moiud  it  in  "  accord  "  or  corre»pondence  with  that  of 
every  other  (cf.  p.  137),  though  thia  content  ii  repreaented  with 
tnfimtely  varying  deiprct  of  perfectKM.  _  Thk  ia  Leibniti'i  famous 
dixtrine  0/  ablwhcd  harmony,  in  virtue  of  whit  h  thr  infinitely 

niiirernu?  iriji  jun dent  substances  of  which  the  worKl  if  r  imposed 
arc  related  to  each  other  and  form  one  iiniv-rrw.  It  is  cs'intial  to 
notice  that  it  procctxls  from  the  very  lulurr  ,1  (!],■  mi^n-i  U  as  pcr- 
ctpient^aelf •acting  beings,  and  not  from  aa  arbitrary  determination 

Flma  tUt  hamoay  of  tetf-dctwiBidnf  pctdpicnt  nnita  Leibnitx 
liaa  to  explain  the  world  of  nature  and  mind.  A>  everything  that 
really  exists  is  of  the  nature  of  sfiiriiual  or  metaphyiical  points 
(p>  IJ6),  it  f4iUow»  ihjt  »[>,>te  ,intl  maltt  r  in  the  ordinary  sense  can 
only  have  a  iilitn  jmcnil  i  \;stonrc  ([i-  745^  b.-iiif;  iicj*-'nucnt  not  on 
tbe  nature  ot  the  monads  tbemsdve*  but  on  the  way  in  which  they 
tmpuethtf^  CwiiMtfun  that  atwal  thifi  cwat  at  the  aame 
tiM  wa  la  •  «anaia  onlar  of  eonittewe,  aad  mteakSag  this  con- 
■tant  rebtioa  for  aometiiini;  that  esdsts  outside  of  them,  the  mind 
forma  the  confused  perception  of  space  (p.  768).  But  space  and 
time  are  merely  relative,  the  former  an  order  of  coexistences,  the 
latter  ij(  sii^  I  i       ir.s  {pp.  (.-^2,  Hence  not  i.ti1\  ttu'  s^iunilary 

qualities  oi  Descartes  and  Locke,  but  their  aoollod  primary  qualities 
m  ImU.  an  mcniy  pjunomenal  (p.  4*3),  Th*  moaads  arc  really 
wthoHt  poaitioa  or  distaaoe  froai  eaca  otiMn  mU  as  we  perceive 
several  simple  subsuncea,  there  is  (or  aa  an  nrtr*«  or  ex  tended 
amsa.  Body  is  thus  active cxtensioa  (ppi  IM(  till.  Tbc  unity  of 
the  a|atrcv;ate  depends  entirely  on  our  perceivtng  tne  monads  com- 
{xj'.in^i  It  to)^cthcr.  There  is  no  such  thin^  as  an  absolute  ^-acuum 
or  empty  space,  any  more  than  there  are  indivisible  material  units 

Body,  ooipocwl  maM,  or,  m  Ldbotts  eals  it,  to  oatingaisk  it  »om 
tbe  wmknm  ptima  of  which  every  monad  partakes  (p.  440),  maUria 
memmJa,'  h  thus  only  a  "  phenomenon  bene  f undatum  '  (p.  436). 

It  Is  not  a  substantia  but  tuhUantiiit  or  subslanliaJum  (p.  745). 
While  this,  however,  is  the  only  view  con«>tent  with  Lcibnitx's 
fundamental  principles,  and  is  often  clearly  stated  by  himself,  he 
Abo  tpcalcs  at  other  tiroes  of  the  wmHtin  Mtmfit  aa  it»8  f  CMppoAe 


substance,  and  of  a  real  metaphysical  bonJ  betweea  wbI  ud  oody 
But  these  expressions  occur  chiefly  in  the  letters  to  da  Boaaea,  in 

which  Leibnitz  is  to  ing  to  reconcile  his  views  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  e»t>ecially  with  that  of  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eutharist,  and  arc  usually  refcrroi  to  by  him  .is  d<jclrinc>  of 
faith  or  as  hyf>"ith(  tiral  (sec  especially  p.  680).  The  true  FiHcuyiiin 
suhstanliale  is  n<  i  '/  .  :  .oirm  jcraado,  which  a  consistent  devekM>- 
mcni  of  Leibnitz  3  t>i.nt.ipletcao  only  regard  as  phenomenal,  but  tne 
makri*  jyin,  through  which  the  nooada  are  imfividualued  and 
MitiiBWMd  Mid  thtu  fi^it^lmi  midcnd  poiiOilB.  And  Lciboits 
aCMH  !•  — fgg'iT*  tktt  tilt  MOMila  fMUnMlM  fl  falOOBliltMt 

vith  VkcudSaX  lOpliyriMr^gir  «t  iht  mm  m  dw  only 

realhka. 

From  Leibaiti'*  doarine  of  force  as  the  ultimate  rcalitv  it  follows 
that  his  view  of  nature  roust  be  tbrotrahout  dynamical.  And  though 
haa  PiOiect  of  a  dynamit,  or  Hwoiy  oT natural  philoaophy.  sras  never 
carnta  oat.  tbe  outlines  of  wa  ewa  theory  aiid  his  criticism  of  the 
nieehanical  physics  of  Oescattcs  are  known  to  u».  The  whoU-  dis- 
tirn.tiun  between  tbe  two  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  mif  h.ini<  al 
anil  the  ilyrunncal  views  of  nature.  Dentarte*  started  from  the 
reality  ijf  i-^tf  n^ion  as  constituting  the  nature  of  material  mbslanre, 
and  found  in  magnitude,  figure  and  motion  the  explanation  of  tbe 
SMIcrial  nnhrcne.  Leibnitx,  too,  admitted  the  mechanical  view  of 
■aton  aa  givtn^  the  law*  of  corporeal  phenomena  (p.  4)0).  applying 
also  to  everything  that  takes  pbce  in  animal  organisms,*  even  the 
hunun  body  (p.  777).  But,  as  phenomenal,  these  laws  must  find 
their  explanation  in  metapln-sics,  and  thus  in  final  causes  (p.  155). 
All  things,  he  uys  (in  his  Specimen  Dynamitum).  can  be  explained 
Ctther  by  cftcient  or  by  final  causes.  But  the  latter  method  is  not 
MNMHt  10  individual  occurraicct,*  thomgh  it  must  be  applied 
vKen  tae  nwi  of  mechanism  themselves  need  explanation  f  p.  678). 
F-'f  TVsf  artes's  iloctriiie  of  the  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  motion 


'The  diffi 
sinis.  lie  saya^ 
parts. 


(>.«.  moaufttum)  in  tbe  srorld  LribntM  swbstitatea  the  principle 
of  Iha  rnawrvitifiB  of  tu  mm,  and  cooteods  that  tbe  rirrrwaa 
posstioa  that  OMMtoa  is  measured  by  vdocity  should  be  supertoled 
by  the  law  that  moviiq;  force  (n'j  molrix)  ft  measured  by  the  viuarc 
of  the  velocity  (pp.  I92,  193)-  The  loof  cxwitroversy  raised  by  thi  < 
criticism  was  really  caused  by  the  ambirnity  of  the  terms  employed. 
The  (irimiplcs  held  bv  Descartes  and  Leibnitx  were  both  corrett. 
thoujjb  different,  and  their  conflict  only  apparent.  Ucscartes'> 
prinaple  la  aow  emmdated  as  the  conservation  of  momentum,  that 
of  Leibahaaa  the  oonacrvation  of  energy.  Leibnitt  further  critidaaa 
tlM  Catttaiaii  view  that  the  auad  OM  alltr  tlM  dinctioa  of  notioa 
tlmifh  it  cannot  initiate  it.  and  ooBlaBdi  that  4|«a«ity  of  "  ait 
dirtciita"  estimated  between  the  same  parti,  is  constant  (p.  108)— 
a  position  developed  in  his  statical  theorem  for  1I1  r.  rt^uninj;  i^coia^ 
trKally  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  at  a  (loint. 

Lake  the  irwoad.  body,  which  is  its  analogue,  has  a  p.i<>siN  e  and  an 
active  clement.  The  former  is  tbe  capscity  of  rcMstancc,  and 
includes  impenetrability  and  inertia;  the  Utter  is  active  fom 
(pp_.  3^,  687).  Bodies,  too,  like  the  monads,  are  self-contaiatd 
activities,  recetvinif  no  impulse  from  without — it  is  only  by  aa 
accommodation  to  ordinary  language  that  we  5pcalc  of  thrm  asdoii^ 
so — but  moving  themselves  in  harmony  with         other  ip  aso). 

The  psychology  of  Leibnitz  is  chiefly  tliv<  l.j;xii  111  the  jVouifjur 
riniii  jsr  I'tnUndtTHtnt  kumain,  written  in  answer  to  Locke's 
famous  Bimf,  and  criticixtaK  it  chaiNcr  by  diaptcr.  In  these  caaays 
he  worked  out  a  thaory  of  the  origin  and  devdoMsent  of  knowledge 
in  harmony  with  his  mt  taphyiical  views,  and  tnus  without  Locke  s 
implii-d  as.-jmpti un  of  tlic  mutual  influence  of  soul  and  Ui-ly. 
When  one  m'pn.iil  in  an  .>;;gre>,Mtr  rvrri'ivc^  the  otheri  50  ilc.rlv 
th.it  they  are  in  t.onii>.iriyjn  with  1!  I:  in-  mori.i'ls  {n;nn;ilti  nut',K  it 
is  said  to  be  the  ruling  monad  of  the  a^regate.  not  because  it  actu- 
ally dini  —tan  influence  over  the  rest,  but  becauac,  beiac  in  doae 
correspondeaoe  with  them,  and  yet  having  so  much  clearer  percep- 
tion, it  seems  to  do  so  (p.  68j).  This  monad  is  called  the  entdccny 
or  soul  of  the  aggregate  or  body,  and  aa  auch  mirrors  the  aggregate 
in  the  first  place  and  the  uni\TTse  through  it  (p.  710).  Each  soul 
or  entelcchy  is  surroundul  liy  an  infinite  numlnT  of  mi'ii.iiS  lorming 
its  body  fp.  714);  soul  and  body  together  make  a  living  being,  ana, 
aa  thair  1km»  art  ia_pitf|ct  hanwoay  J^^^ffg  SmSkmJm 


twHMfc«l«af-, 

(p.  714)— we  have  the  tuk  .  

This  is  further  explained  by  Lasbnita  in  his  wdMcaoMI  i  

of  the  dill  rent  ways  in  which  two  clocks  nuy  keep  exactly  the  same 
tiir.r  1  111-  in.nhiiirr\  -,f  ihi-  , ,rie  may  actually  move  that  of  the 
Other,  or  whenever  one  moves  the  mechanician  may  make  a  similar 
alMWMioa  i*  Ife*  •»  tkey  mmf  have  been  an  parfaciljr  ct^ 
atmaed  at  orit  aa  tooontittc  to  oorieauund  at  every  inaunt  with- 
out any  further  Influence  (pp.  133. 134).  The  firu  way  represents  the 
common  (Locke's)  theory  of^  mutual  influence,  tne  second  the 
method  of  the  occasiona lists,  the  third  that  of  pre-e<-tabli<.hed 
harmony.  Thus  the  body  docs  not  act  on  the  v>ul  in  t!ic  j  i  kIuc lion 
of  cocnition.  nor  the  soul  on  the  body  in  the  production  >  1  nmiion. 
The  body  acts  jiat  aa  if  it  bad  no  aow,  the  soul  as  if  it  had  no  body 
(p.  711).  laattad,  thctcfocc.  of  all  kaowledec  coming  to  us  <firectly 
or  indireetljr  tlwoaifa  the  bodHy  aeaaea,  it  is  all  developed  by  the 
soul's  own  aolMty,  and  lenaaoaa  fitroeption  u  itself  but  a  confused 
kind  of  coenition.  Not  a  certain  select  class  of  our  ideas  only  (as 
Descartes  held),  !)ut  all  our  ideas,  are  innate,  though  only  worked 
up  into  actual  cognilion  in  the  descloprocnt  of  knowledge  (p.  ail). 
To  the  aphorisfp  made  use  of  by  Locke.  "  Nihil  est  in  intellcctu 
<]uod  non  prius  fucrit  in  aensu,"  must  be  added  the  clanac,  "  niii 
intellectua  ipse  "  (p.  223).  The  soul  at  birth  ia  «M  laifiaiahhi  to 
a  lahtdc  nun.  but  rather  to  an  unworked  block  of  maiUa.  the  hidden 
veins  of  which  already  determine  the  form  it  is  to  assume  In  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor  (p.  |(/.).  Nor,  ai;ain.  can  the  -.oul  i  .tr  l>c 
without  perception :  (or  it  has  no  other  nature  than  that  of  a 
percipient  active  being  (p.  nh).  Apparently  dreamless  sleep  is 
to  be  accounted  (or  by  unconscious  fx rception  (p.  and  it  is  by 
such  InaensMe  perceptions  that  Leibnitz  explains  his  doctrine  A 
pre^eatabSabed  hanaony  (p.  197). 

In  the  humaa  aoul  prrret>iion  is  developed  into  thought,  and  there 
is  thus  an  infinite  thoiMth  ^r  idnal  difference  between  it  and  the  mere 
monad  (p  464).  Aa  all  lcnowlt~<ige  is  implicit  in  the  soul,  it  folluos 
that  its  perfection  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  by 
which  it  ts  devdopccL  Hence  the  importance,  in  Lcibniit's  system, 
of  the  teatal  vju^u  mmi  BMhad  tha  cMiridmtioa  of  wUcfa 
occupied  mat  at  intcrvala  throughout  bia  whole  career. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  truths — (i)  truths,  of  reasoning,  and  fj) 
truths  of  fact  (pp.  83.  99,  707).  The  former  rest  on  the  principle 
of  identity  (or  contraiiii tion)  or  of  possihiliiy.  in  virtue  of  which 
that  is  false  whiih  cont  ims  a  contr  i  Im  ti>.n.  ,irid  that  true  which 
is  contradictary  to  tbe  ialse.  The  latter  rest  00  the  principle  of 
sufBdcnt  reaioa  or  of  raatity  {f»mpouiMiie),  accordinf  b  aduch 
fact  ia  true  tmhaa  there  be  a  aagdent  naaoo  why  it  ahoaid  bemaad 
not  otherwise  (agreeing:  thus  with  tbe  prisKipum  mtlmrii  ft  inal 
cause).  Cod  alum'.  ;!>.'  l  urely  active  moiud.nas  an  «  ^rsan  know- 
ledge of  the  tatter  cU'^a  i>f  truths:  they  have  their  source  in  tba 
human  mind  only  in  s.>  f.ir  ,4s  it  mirrors  the  otiler  world,  i^.  fal 
its  paasivity,  whereas  the  truiha  ei  rnsM  have  thair  1 
M  MH  ar  M  MMnVMyk 
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_  Both  kind«  nf  tntth*  fall  into  two  cliMn,  primllive  and  deriva- 
tive. The  primi'ivf  irutht  <A  (jct  an-,  lX->cjrlfs  hrld,  ih.M-  nt 
internal  experience,  and  the  dcnvatiw  truths  arc  inicrred  from  them 
in  ■ooocdaacc  with  the  priadpteal  wliteiiBt  WMOM>tnr  Uwir»gree- 
MM  «kli  our  pcfceptioa  of  tlH  woiW  u  >  «lMlik  TbfTMVtlMis 
tmAed  bv  BnMbie  mimiwiU  •  <fo|Mrtnent  of  Iqbh:  which  LA- 
nits  was  tile  Mat  to  brine  iato  ftrominencv  (pp.  84, 1 64. 168, 169,  MS). 
Thf  primitive  truths  of  reaioninc  .ire  ulcnlical  (in  Ijtcr  terminology, 
.iii  iKt  cjI)  pri>(x»iiiof!^.  t!i.  .Irru  itiw  truth*  l>eing  di>duccd  from 
thera  by  the  principle  of  contradiction.  The  part  o(  his  k)«ic  on 
«Wch  Leibnits  bid  the  greatest  ttreM  was  the  acpustKRi  oT thcae 
Mtional  ootaitioas  into  their  timplcst  element* — for  be  held  that 
the  VBOfrWiiaBi  if*nlatumtt  pnmae)  would  be  found  to  iic  few  in 
MaJWf  (ppk  9t(  93>— nod  the  dragnalion  of  them  liy  uni\tr<al 
charartpr^  or  !ivmI>ol«,'  composite  notion*  Ix-inK  drnHcd  liy  ihr 
fornu^l.ir  I  jrmcl  l>y  tbe  union  of  several  drtinitc  rhar.jcicr».  aivd 
judgments  liy  ihv  relation  o(  acquipotlrncc  amon;;  lti<-»e  lurmuUe, 
to  as  to  rcilucc  the  sylloKism  to  a  calculus.  This  is  the  main  idea 
of  Leibnitz's  "  universal  characteristic,"  never  fully  worked  out 
by  him,  which  be  refartlcd  as  one  of  the  greatest  ditcovcrie*  of 
the  SRC.  An  incidental  icsuh  of  it*  adoption  wAuld  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tinivrrv.»I  symbolism  of  thought  comparable  to  the 
symtx>Iism  of  m  ithrmatn  s  and  intelligible  in  all  languages  (cf  p. 
^56).  But  the  jjrrat  r<-vt)lu!ion  it  w.-ul.(  t  ifivt  would  chiefly  ron'.:-t 
in  this,  that  truth  and  fal«rh<xj«J  ui.ulil  fw  ni>  longrr  ni.itiir^  <  : 


Btit 


the  lofic  of  Leibnitz  is  an  art  ol  discovery  (p  S5)  as  well  a* 
of  proof,  and,  as  such,  applies  t>o(h  to  the  sphere  of  rcaxininK  and  to 
that  of  f.nt.  In  tile  lurrix  r  it  has  liy  jtieniiofl  to  tender  expln  ii 
what  is  othcrwiK  only  implicit,  and  by  the  iitteUect  to  inirmlutc 

1MB  tiM  •  ^TMrt  iraito  of  nnoiii  to  tiM  ont  MMy  foHow  from 
■aaflMT  mmI  tbey  — y  cithiW  towuwr  ■  wmit  inWbrliiff-  To 
Ifeio  an  of  oHeny  CBWihl— tion  Leibnits  attached  the  KTcatcisl  im- 
MltWMC,aitdtoitantof  Msearliest  writings  was  devoted.  Similarly, 
M  rfw  sphere  of  experience,  it  is  the  business  of  the  .irt  o(  diicovery 
tB  lad  out  anil  cl  i-  ;(y  the  primitiv-e  facts  or  d.ii  i.  n  li  rrini;  every 
other  fact  to  t)i(-m  as  it*  tufhcicnt  reason,  so  that  new  truths  ol 
cxperierKc  may  be  bronfht  to  licbt. 

As  the  fJCTcepiion  of  the  moiad  when  clarified  becoaot  tbanKbt, 
■0  the  appetite  of  which  alt  inoitads  partatce  is  raised  to  wilL  tncir 
■pomaaeity  to  fmdom,  in  man  (p.  669)  The  will  is  an  effort  or 
tendmry  to  that  which  one  find*  cixkI  (p.  J51).  and  is  free  only  in 
the  • '  nv.  bcinfi  exempt  from  external  control'  (pp.  2(>2,  .S13,  511), 
for  it  must  always  have  a  sufficient  reason  (or  its  action  determined 
by  what  •eemi  mod  to  it.  The  end  determining  the  wilt  is  pleasure 
(p.  269).  and  |Mes»ure  i*  the  sense  of  an  increase  of  perfection  (p. 
tfjQim  A  viO  guided  by  reason  will  sacrifico  tUfmXtrjf  and  pursue 
eoMtaaC  pleasure*  or  happiness,  and  in  this  1M§ila(  of  pleasurrs 
OMlststs  true  «i<.dom.  Leibnitz,  like  Spinoaa,  lays  that  freedom 
consists  in  follow  mi;  reas-m,  servitude  in  foUowtng  the  pasMuns 
(p.  66q),  and  (hat  the  pa»Mons  proceed  from  confused  perceptions 
(pp.  ibS,  In  love  one  tinas  joy  in  the  happiness  of  another; 

and  from  love  follow  justice  and  law.  "  Our  reason,"  says  Leibnitz,* 
**  MaiiiiiMl  by  tlw  ayjrit  of  God,  reveals  the  bv  of  oaturr,"  and 
vMTk  pOMtiwa  hv  must  not  conflict.  Natural  law  ifaes  from  the 
tfrfct  command  to  avoid  ofTencf.  throuRh  the  ni.nim  of  eiiuily 
•Mm  givi-i  til  e.ii  li  hii^  clue,  to  th.it  ol  p'oliity  or  piety  (hnnf!/- 
Vmrt), — the  hi,;heNt  elhiral  fiof (ect ion. — tthuh  pre^uppoM-s  a  iKlief 
in  God,  proviilerne  .Ji-.u  .1  fiiturx-  li'e.*  .Moral  iinmort  ilil y — not 
merely  the  simple  continuity  which  belongs  to  every  monad — conics 
from  Cod  haviiK  provided  that  the  changes  of  matter  will  not  make 
■un  kne  his  ioaMdliallty  (pp.  466). 

Leibnitz  thus  mabM tfca existence  of  God  a  postulate  of  morality 
a^  well  a<i  n<'<  es-ary  for  tbe  realization  ol  the  monads.  It  is  in  the 
Tkiodutt  that  hii  thcnlouv  i«  »<irki-<l  out  .md  hit  view  of  the  univerw 
a«  the  best  («.  >.!  I.-  *MrM  (!.  r.ii  .l  In  it  he  contends  that  faith 
and  reason  are  essentially  hannomau*  (pp.  402,  479).  and  that 
"  (  CM  be  norived  aa  an  article  of  liab  which  contradict*  an 

 rtrath.  thoti^  the  ordinary  phyiial  ardir  may  be  superseded 

by  a  higher.* 

The  ordinary  arnttnents  for  the  being  of  Cod  are  retained  by 
Itcibidu  in  a  Mdmd  fom  {p.  iJSi.  Dewattcs's  ontolegical  proof 
b  sMMlsMMd  bv  Ito  *iM  tfiTOoi  M  tlw  Mu  a  M  ^ 


*  Oiffereat  sytnboBe  qrMems  tvere  propovd  by  Leibnits  at 
Beitst  periods;  cf.  K«Ct.  LtHmlmu  Lctik  (1857),  p.  37. 

*  Tha  ptaoaa  at  tidikk  Uliaia  aaikipaifld  tiM  oMdm  tlMiy  of 


of  rtw< 


£Mft(lttl). 

'  Hence  the-difEereaw  of  Ma  dnanniiilMii  fnm  that  of  Splnozn. 
thoufh  Leiboits  too  ny*  in  one  plaee  that  "hh  diflkafc  cnouch 
to  oWaniah  the  actions  of  God  from 
CNMl^ci.  P«ts.  }nd  icr.  vol.  i.  p.  160). 
~       — - ,  ed.  Dutens.  IV.  M.  -— 


Cf. 


exist  or  1«  imfvywiMe  fpp.  80.  177.  70R5 .  in  the  cosmolosicat  proof 
he  pnsse*  Inxii  tlie  indiiKc  -^'tie-.  ol  liiiKc  causes  to  tl>eir  sufficient 
reason  which  cont.iins  all  changes  m  the  vnn  mv.^-.iriH  in  iiwlf 
{pp.  147,  708);  and  be  argues  tdeologicallv  (mm  th,-  ex.:  t.  n.r  <jf 
hammy  amoiw  the  moaad*  witfeom  any  mutual  mliuencc  to  God 
as  tbe  autbor  01  this  harmony  (p.  430) 

In  those  proofs  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  in  view  an  fllUHIIimfiat 
power  to  whom  the  monails  owe  their  realii  >  .  lhoui;h  such  a  concep. 
tion  evidently  break*  the  continuity  anil  harmmiy  of  his  syMi  W, 
and  can  only  be  externally  connected  with  it  Hut  he  alv>  ^p.>Jk* 
in  one  place  at  any  rate'  of  Cod  as  the  "  universal  harmom  " .  and 
tbe  historians  Erdmann  and  Zelk>r  arc  of  opinion  thai  this  is  the 
only  tense  in  which  hi*  systetn  can  be  consislentty  Ibcntie  Y« 
It  wouM  seem  that  to  assume  a  purriy  active  and  tVerforc  pcffect 
monar)  a",  thf  smirre  of  all  things  is  in  .iccordanee  with  the  pnnciph 
of  cotiii.uiiis  anil  with  l.<-ibnitz's  conception  of  the  ^fadalion  of 
existence*.  In  this  .<-n^^  he  'onu  l iiiir*  S|x'ak's  ol  God  as  the  first  OC 
highest  of  the  mnnad  .  l|  (17H  .  i:  1  nl  creatc-d  substances  proceeding 
from  Him  continually  by  "  fult;uratton*  "  (p.  708)  or  by  "a  sort  of 
emanation  as  we  produce  our  lliiMMlna  "f 

The  positive  properties  or  perleotlana  of  tk9  MMds,  LrffaaitB 
hoUU,  .-xi^t  fminmlfr.  i.e.  without  the  limitation  that  attaches  to 
rrr  i  I  1  n  1.1,  (p.  716),  in  Cod — their  perreplion  as  His  wisdom  or 
in-.  11. 1  t.  ni  l  i  h.  ir  .•p!»-lilr  .n  Mis  absolute  will  or  giwwines*  (p.  654); 
»!uli.'  ilu-  ill -Hi  I-  I'l  j'.l  iiiiiiiation  in  the  >li\im-  imh-peiiaenee  or 
powei 
depen 

univei   

end,  and  as  such  must  be  tbe  best  pasaiUe  (pi.  •(06).  The  tdeotocr 
of  Leibnitz  becomes  neceswily  a  TMsrfM^t.  Coo  cnated  a  «ond 
to  manifest  and  communicate  His  perfection  (p.  514),  and,  in  eboea- 
ing_  this  world  out  of  die  int.niie  numlicr  that  exist  in  the  region 


kcr,  which  again  cunsiM*  in  this,  that  the  possilnUty  el  thinni 
lend*  on  Hi*  intcUact,  tlieir  mlity  «i  His  will  (pb  506).  Tim 
vene  in  iu  harmoolow  oraer  M  Ihua  IM  Natation  01  tbr  <S vino 


of  idea*  (p.  5 IS)*  was  guided  by  the  frimipimm  wmUtns  (p.  506). 
Whk  this  ihimiialmiiilm  t^Umm  Ubm  taa  t*  Mcno&atht 
eabtoneo  of  ««■  6  Ab  EM'dia~nM«Me  worMs^  WHh  tftti  eiid 


view  he  distinguishes  (p.  hetwmn  (I)  metaphy^l  evi  or 
■perfection,  which  is  oncondttlonaliy 


imperfection,  which  is  onbondKlonaliy  witkd  by  Co<f  a*  « 
to  created  beings;  (»)  physical  evil,  such  as  pain,  which  is  con- 
ditioiuilly  willed  by  Cod  as  punishment  or  as  a  tneans  to  ereater 
|oad  (cf.  p.  510):  and  (3)  moral  evil,  in  which  the  great  ditttculty 
■as,Md  whiw  Lsihaiti  mahn  vBiiooaattamnu  to  explain.  Hesaya 
that  It  vaa  mertly  permitted  not  willed  by  God  (p.  65^),  and,  that 
being  obviously  no  explanation,  adds  that  it  was  permitted  because 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  world  with  evil  would  nevertheless  be  better 
than  any  other  possible  world  (p.  JSo).  He  also  sjieaks  of  the  evil 
as  a  mere  set-off  to  the  good  in  the  w.  rM,  v.)^.  h  it  inrrea5«.-s  by  con- 
trast (p.  140),  and  at  otaer  times  rcducoi  moral  to  nx-iaphytical  evil 
by  giving  k  a  merely  wfMiv*  caiateact,  or  aays  that  their  evil 
actions  are  to  be  referred  to  nrn  alone,  while  it  is  cmly  the  power 
of  action  that  comes  from  Cod,  and  the  power  of  actioa  is  good 
(p.65«). 

The  great  problem  of  !.eibnitz's  TtUodid*  thus  remains  unsolved. 
The  sugKcstion  that  evil  funsists  in  a  mere  imperfection,  like  his 
idea  of  the  monads  proceedinj^  from  Cod  by  a  continual  emanation, 
was  too  bold  and  too  inconsistent  with  hi*  immediate  apologetic 
aim  to  be  carried  out  by  him.  Had  he  done  *o  his  theory  would 
have  transremlcd  the  imll|N>dawe  of  the  monad*  with  wWch  k 
started,  and  found  a  drrper  Boity  In  the  world  than  that  i«aaltiflK 
from  the  somewhat  arbitrary*  assertion  that  the  monads  reflect  the 
univerx*. 

The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  in  the  more  systematic  and  abstract 
(<irm  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Wolf.  riil<-»]  the  vrhimls  of  (Vcrmany 
fur  t>early  a  century,  and  largely  dettrniimxl  the  character  of  the 
critical  pniiosoahy  by  which  it  sras  superseded.  On  it  Baumgama 
laid  the  fouiumtwn*  of  a  science  of  aesthetic.  Its  trestmeilt  of 
theoJoRical  ouestions  heral<J«l  the  fierman  AifUintng.  And  OB 
many  special  points — in  itn  phvMcal  doctrine  of  the  con.sers'atioo  of 
force,  its  psyrholopcal  hypothesis  of  unconadotis  perceptioik  ila 
attempt  at  a  \„f:nM  symboDM^Ht  IBB  WnBIMi  MbBB  MlM  fer 
the  progress  of  science. 

BiBLioc.BAPHT. — <i)  Editions:  Up  to  1900  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  publish  the  complete  works.  Several  editions  existed,  but 
a  vast  mass  of  MSS.  (U-ft<-rs,  Stc.)  remained  only  roughly  (lassifntl 
in  the  Hanover  library.  The  chief  editions  were:  (11  L  Dutin- 
(Geneva,  1768),  calWil  0(>fra  Omnia,  hut  far  from  i  nmulele;  (l) 
G.  H.  Pertz,  Lexbntztni  tttammflu-  II  rrlt-  (Hrrlin,  1K43-186J) 
(1st  scr.  History,  4  vols. ;  and  ser.  l^ilosopby,  voL  eorrcspoodence 
with  ArBaaM,  Ac  ed.  C.  L.  Grotafcadf  3gd  oar.  Mathematics, 
7  vola.,  Bd.  C.  J  Cerhardt);  (3)  Poaeher  «  Careil  (planned  in 
ao  rob.,  7  published,  Paris,  I859-1S75),  the  same  editor  having 
pfcvioualy  published  LtUrtt  ti  cpuuulet  infdils  dt  Uibna  (Paris, 
1S54-1857):  (4)  Oniio  Klopp.  Dte  Wcrkt  eon  Lribnt*  gemiss  ieintm 
HandirkriJUuken  NafkUtsr  in  der  KoHiglukrn  BMiolktk  xu  //asisoc«r 
(ist  series,  Historico-Political  and  Political,  10  vols..  I864-1S77). 
The  (Ewfrtt  d*  Uibnif,  by  A.  Jacques  (a  vols.,  Pmm,  Wt^j  tti» 

»  Ifcrtr,  cd.  Klopp,  iii.  359,  f '  Op.  phtl  ,  p.  7 16. 
•  Ifrric,  ed.  I'l  rt/.  ;tvl  ser  vcl  1  p  i'.;. 

c'cat  id  le  malleur  des  mondes  pgasibles,  que  sont  done  Ics 
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deicnm  meotioii.  The  phioMitbkal  wrItiiiB»  kad  Imm  nublKlml 

by  Ka»pc  (Amilfnlam  and  Lripdc,  176^).  by  I.  K.  Ktdrnann. 
Lr:hnitti  »t>tta  pkilai.  ijiuie  extant  iMina.  Oallua,  Cttmanua.  omnia 
(llirlin,  iKjo).  by  I'  J.im't  (l  voK.,  I'.iris,  itiOb.  Jnd  cd.  iqoo>. 
auil  ihc  lulli-st  by  C  J  O-rh-irdl,  Ifir  /'kUowf>litnkm  Sthriften  ton 
(.■  W  Leihntt  (i  v.»U.,  107^-18^):  d.  also  Uu  kleinertn  fiktlei. 
till  klttftrn  Stkf^km  ftiwa^  Wllb  COaiBcntary,  J  1 1  von  Kirchmann, 
I  iS;u).  Tlir  Ornun  WWlttKad akobatn  partly  pubUthvd  icparatrly . 
G  E.  Cuhraucr  (U«Tbn,  1838-1840).  0(  the  Ictu-rs  various  colU-c- 
lionft  had  Wfn  nubliilu'^l  up  lu  iqoo,  e.f.:  C.  J.  Gcrhjrdi  (Halle, 
IW*))  ami  /S'lc/uvWiK'/  von  G.  \V  Z^i'«jV:  mi/  Malhrmalikrtn 
(|fv)i));  CorrKftonJfHza  tra  L.  A  ilur,.:  -i  r  C.  Lethnit:  (lti<>9), 
ami  i  f.  Nrnt  tititrait  turn  Brtt/weckul  ~^'iuiun  U.  E.  JaUonsky 
undo  W.  /^i^Bitt  (1899). 

In  1900  it  WM  decided  by  srhobn  in  Ik-rlin  and  Pari*  that  a 
rt*ally  compk'lc  nlilion  should  Ix-  publi  \\it\.  and  with  this  oltjcct 
(our  German  and  (our  French  rriiit*  ».  ic  <•llrIu^I<M|  «iih  the  pre- 
liminary l.l<.li  i>f  <;nrn.l.iliriK  tlic  MSS.  in  llic  roy.ll  library  a1  Hanover. 

I  111*  pf(Ki-ss  rouluil  III  llic  pri|urali<]n  of  ihc  Knttuher  Katnloi 
dcr  l^ihttilt-llanduhnflm  Zkr  l'orbfrf$Uini  tier  tnirrakademutktn 
Lfibnilz-Auttabt  lutlrnMMMfit  (i<)oH),  and  aim  in  certain  other 
pfcliminary  publication*,  e.g.  L.  Coulural.  Opuscuks  el  fragmenh 
iiMiU  (1Q03):  £.  C«rtMd,  LeHnaeiu  motkfelanene  Stknjiem 
Mynkaluthtn,  mtclnmmk*n  mmd  ltck»udun  Intulu  (1006):  Jean 
Banui,  Leibnh  (1909),  com«iii*m  UMilitfid  MSS.  ud  •  aktich- 
biognphy ;  d.  the  MM  aalbor'aXtMM*  it  ffwgMtelMM  rtkpeu}< 
de  la  Itrte  (i>>o7). 

Transtalioni.—Of  the  Syit^ma  Thenlntiium  (1850,  C.  \V.  Rusvll), 
o(  the  correspondence  with  CUrkr  (1717);  Wvrki,  by  C.  M.  Duncan 
(New  Hawa.  1890);  ol  Um  Hnmmnx  Eimit,  by  A.  C.  Ungley 
(LmmIoh,  1894):  the  JlnMMffjr  md  aUm  WnHtee*.  by  R.  Laiia 
(Oxford.  189X). 

Biographual. —TVic  matcri.iU  for  the  life  of  Lribaitt.  in  addition 
tohU  own  w.itkn,  aro  ihf  nnu  ■•  <i(  E<  khan  (not  pub1i>hcnl  till  1779). 
the  Eiote  \>y  I  inH-rMllc  (read  lo  ilif  In-fjrh  Ai  iiiiiiiy  in  1717).  ilu 
"  Eulociuni,"  by  VVoU,  in  the  A<Ux  EfUtiitor$um  (or  July  1717.  am! 
the  "  Suppkmcntum  "  to  the  same  by  FaUtr,  pitblialMa  in  his 
Oltmm  lUnnmieraniim  (LfipiiR,  171S)  Tm bMt  biosrafiby  m  that  of 
C.  E.  Cuhraucr.  G.  W.  Frtihetr  von  /.yttilMa  (>  VOlt..  Brc»l.tii.  li\J: 
f/atklriee,  HrivUu,  l>>,|0,i.  A  Nh.irtor  LifufC  W  fan  Lnhmtz.  on 
Ike  Bum  ff  l!v  (icrn:  m  li'o/k  cj  Cuktaufr.na^  been  pul>li-.h<-<l  by  J.  M. 
Mai  liK'  I-''  "  1^1^)  Mori'  nn-nl  »i>rk'>  .in-  iIh>-<-  pI  I.  (.n.ii-. 
l^tbtut  und  uittf  Zril  (Hano\-cr.  1869);  E  riWidcrcr,  Lrtbnu  als 
Palmt,  Slaaimwaai.  wmt  BMmmtUfmr  (Lcipus,  (he 
riiglMar  volome  g(  r.  Kiickner.  C.  w.  LrihutM:  mm  iMtm  mmd 
Penkrtt  (Kftihrn.  1876):  Kuno  Fiichcr,  voL  iH.  in  Geick,  dtr  ntiurn 
Pkxloiophie  (ith  cd..  I90i). 

Crilual. — The  monoKraph*  and  csMy*  on  Ij-ilmit/  .nre  too  numcr- 
OU'>  li)  iiK'iilion.  but  nd  ri  rn  i-  m  ly  In-  ni.uli-  In  I  .•ut  rli.ich.  Darittlluni, 
£jUwuklmmt,  -id  KttlUt  dcr  LribnUiicktH  /'h:!.  (jixlcd.,  LcipxiK. 
iftM):  NmniaMii.  U  FUhiofkM  ^  Uibmz  (l  arit.  iato)t  K 
n,  JuiMte  MM  UtrUH:  tiM  Vera 
iricnna,  1849):  O.  Caspari.  Ltihniz  PkdoiPphie  btletuhUI 
\ipunkl  der  physikattteken  Grunilhff,r^J(  von  Kraft  und 
Sloff  (LeimiK,  1870);  G.  HarlcnMcin,  "  l.<ji  ko  ^<  Ix'hrc  von  dir 
mcnaciil.  Krk.  in  Vcrtl.  mil  Lcibiiiii'i  Kruik  lU-rx'tlxTi  darj;i-»tclll," 
in  the  Abkattdl.  d.  fkiUd.-kitl.  a.  d.  K  Sathi  GeuiU.  d.  Wiu.. 
vol.  iv.  jLcipaiii  iSo^pt  Gk  CLiis.  Die  melapk.  Voraussetutngen  dts 
t4ib*iliUcktn  DHenmnismtu  (Tubinicni,  1874):  F.  B.  Kvti.  Uik- 
nil^fns  Logik  (Praeue,  1 857):  the  e»wy?  on  Lt-ibnitr  in  Trendelcn- 
btire's  Beilragr,  voU.  ii.  and  til.  (Berlin,  1S55.  1H67);  L.  Ncfl,  Leihni: 
ah  Spraikforsihfr  (lleidcllieTR,  I870-1871);  J.  Sliiniilt,  Ijilmit 
unl  B:umt,sitlrn  (llallr,  1H7.S);  U.  Nolcn,  I.i  Cnlijur  de  Ktinl  el 
ia  ililapkysuue  de  Leibnn  U'-ir>'.  I'^/S):  and  the  oihauttivc  work 
^K.9k.MeT.l>itThtotcti*desUib«it  (.Munich, iMy^itoo).  Amof 
tba  more  recent  warica  arc:  C.  Braii:,  Leibnia:  «rm  Ltmim  mm  dte 
Hg  leiner  Lekte  (1907};  E.  Casairer,  Leibmit,'  SyfUm  in  teinem 
hafltuken  Grundlcteu  (1903):  L.  Couturat,  La  Logupir  de 
Leihni»  diipris  de$  documents  im'Jilt  (i<)<:ii):  I..  Dixillr.  Lribniz 
kiiltyrien  (f/iig);  Kuno  Fim  !'.rr,  o.  If.  Lt-.ltniz  (i:i^i|i;  1<  It. 
Frvim-l,  Der  Astociadiomibegrtf  bei  Leilmii  (i>*9t*);  K.  llirlx-rtr, 
Die  Lekrt  torn  Uttbewnuttn  im  Syilem  dei  Leibnit  (1905):  H.  Ilufi- 
nunn.  Di*  Leibnit'uk*  Rtligmu-pkitasopkie  in  tkrer  geukkktluhtn 
Siriiur.g  (li)o,-\l;  W.  Kabill,  Die  PkiUtopkie  dti  jungen  Leibniz 
a  study  of  tlw  development  of  the  Leibnitzian  system; 

II  I,  Ki>rh,  Materie  und  Organinnus  bei  Ijetbniz  (iqo8);  O.  Nicl. 
L'iyi'tim>\mr  de  Leibniz  (t888):  Ucrtrand  A.  W.  Rus«II. /I  Critital 
Exposition  fl/  tkt  PktUtopky  of  Lnbnit  {t()oo);  F.  S  hmoni-r,  J^ibnit 
in  leimer  Stetluag  tur  leliunuhen  Fkyiik  (1901):  A.  Silbcrstvin. 
Leibnizemt  Aprioritmut  in  Verkditmt  aa  innrr  Mttapkynk  (1904); 
Stein.  Leiftau  niuf  5^Maaa  (1890) :  F.  TUUy.  Luimmmi  Stmt  Mm 
Lockt  in  Amstkung  der  mt/AonmH  I4tt»  (i^i);  R,  Uibarh. 
Ltibniuns  Rukifertigimg  det  Utbdi  ta  dtr  kulen  Welt  (toot):  \V. 
Wcrckroeister,  U/r  l-rtinUteie  StAUmAetrif  (1899):  i^.  C.  F. 
Wernicke,  Leibmi  Lekre  von  der  FrtiktU  dtt  memckJuken  WUSens 
(l»9">-  (W  K  S>  ) 

LEICESTER.  EARLS  OP.  The  fir^t  holder  of  this  EnglLsh 
Mddom  belonged  10  tbc  family  of  lic^umont,  although  a  certain 


Robert  de  Beaumont  (d.  1118)  i»  frequently  but  erroneou&ly 
coniiiicrcfl  ti)  have  received  the  earMom  from  Henry  I.,  about 
1 107,  111.-  h.i'l,  howfvcr,  .some  authnril y  in  thcrounly  of  LciiCilcr 
and  his  win  Kubcrt  wai  undoublc'lly  car]  of  lAite.slLr  in  ii.ii. 
The  3rd  Beaumont  carl,  aaoibcr  Robert,  was  also  stcnani  of 
England,  a  dignity  which  was  attached  to  the  earldom  of 
Lcicesicr  from  ihi»  Um  untU  ijgg.  Tbc  earidon  reverted  to 
(he  am  when  JMcrt  4k  BaMmnat,  the  4/^  chI,  4M  b 
Januaiy  1104. 

In  iio7SiniMlV.,eoait«rMgnli(MC|A),i 
of  Earl  Robert.  iw»  CMrtnpdl  h  tfce  |iilifi|[nB  qf  1 
by  King  John,  but  ft  «»  fbrfated  wben  bit  sen,  tbe 
Simon  dc  Monlfort,  was  attainted  and  was  killed  at  Evcshaa  ia 
August  i?6$.  Henry  III.'s  son  Edmund,  c.nri  of  L.mcaMer.  «M 
also  ear]  of  Leicester  and  steward  of  Krif;I.ind,  obtaining  these 
ofikcs  a  few  months  after  Earl  Simon's  lio.tlh.  Kdmunil's  sons, 
T  hut.ixi  and  Heliry,  both  earls  of  Lanca.sler,  and  hh  RtandMin 
Hvnry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  turn  held  the  eatldoni,  which  then 
passed  to  a  son-in-law  of  Duke  Henry.  William  V.,  count  of 
Holland  (c.  13.17-1389),  and  then  to  anutttcr  and  more  celebrated 
son-in-law,  John  ol  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Wbca  ia  SJM 
Gami's  aon  bcGiaie  Id^  w  Ucoiy  IV.  tbe  aaddiMi  «H  naeisec 
In  the  cramL 

In  1 564  Queen  EBabflbcKalcd  her  Jjtwpoltfv  toed  Jtobot 
Dodky.eari  of  Leicester.  TheMwcailimaMaMjofaaDiidlejp, 

duke  of  Northumberland,  he  Icfl  no  children,  or  rather  none  of 
undoubted  legitimacy,  and  when  he  died  in  September  1588  the 
title  became  extinct. 

In  i6t8  the  earldom  of  Lcii ester  \v.i.i  revived  in  f.ivotir  ol 
Robert  Sidney.  \  i<tount  Li:^!e,  a  neplioiv  of  ilie  late  earl  and  a 
brother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  it  remained  in  this  f.ini;ly  uritil 
the  death  of  Jocelyn  (i6Sj-i;4j),  the  7th  earl  of  tliis  lii;c,  ir> 
July  1743  Jo4xtyn  Jell  no  legilimate  cbildrnn,  but  a  certain 
John  Sidney  ckl— J  to  b>  Mi«OB  ind  tantaifuniffy  to  be.  lib 
carl  of  Leicester. 

In  1744,  (be  year  after  Jocdyn's  death,  TboniM  Coke,  Bana 
Level  i<9S~<?S0)k  w  made  carl  of  Leicttter,  bat  Ibe  tkk 
beeeaeekdneteaUadMUhin  Apdl  1759.  The  n«tt  fudly  to 
hold  the  earldom  was  that  of  Towasbend,  George  Townibead 
(1755-1811)  being  created  carl  of  Leicwter  in  17S4.  In  1807 
George  sucreti!i  1  his  f.i'litr  ,is  .nul  m.iri|iU!.s  Tem r.sh.. nd.  and 
when  his  son  (jcorgc  I  crr  irs  Tawniheud,  the  ;ri!  r..;irqucss 
(1778-1855),  died  in  December  1S55  the  rarldom  .iR.iin  became 
extinct.  Before  thi.s  <!  I'lr,  however,  another  earldom  of  Leicester 
was  in  existence.  Thi-.  wa.^  created  in  i.'n;,;  in  favour  of  Thomas 
William  Coke,  who  had  inherited  the  estates  of  his  relative 
Thomas  Coke,  «irl  of  Lcicesler.  To  distinguish  his  earldom  from 
that  held  by  the  Townshends  Coke  was  ennobled  as  carl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham;  his  son  Thomas  William  Coke  (1833- 
1909)  became  end  eail  of  Lekmlcr  in  lAte,  and  the  latter^ 
soft  Thomas  WHiUB  (V  tt0S^  became  jfd  ceil. 

r,  r  r,'ok.iync).  CotTT/'-v  .'Vw/f,  vol.  V.  (i»93). 
LEICESTER.  ROBERT  DUDLEY.  Eakl  of  (c.  1531-15S8). 
This  f.ivourite  of  Queen  Elizafjeth  came  of  an  ambitious  family. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  such  mere  upstarts  as  their  enemies 
loved  lo  represent  them;  for  Leicester's  f:r.\:  !..  •  lu  r  -the 
notorious  Edmund  Dudley  who  was  one  of  the  chief  it>:>(rumenia 
of  Henry  VII.'s  extortions— was  descended  from  a  >-oungcr 
branch  of  tbe  barons  of  Dudley.  But  the  love  of  power  was  a 
paaaion  wUcb  seems  to  have  increased  in  them  with  each  succeed- 
ing gcoemiioo,  end  thoiifh  tbe  grendfalhnr  «aa  beheaded  tgr 
If cnry  vm.  Ikr  hh  too  dMvlcd  aervfoea  b  the  itraceflnc  irliRn, 
the  father  grew  powerful  enoui^  in  tbe  days  of  Edward  \L 
to  tnmble  tbe  suoceasaon  to  the  crown.  "Thb  was  thai  John 
Dudley.  <lukc  of  NorthumlM-rland,  who  contrived  themarri.^nc 
of  l.ady  Jane  Grey  with  hh  own  t.on  (iuildford  Dudley,  and 
involved  both  her  and  her  husband  in  a  common  ruin  with 
himself.  Rolwrt  Dudley,  the  subject  of  iliis  artiLle,  was  an  rider 
brMrliir  of  GuiMford,  am!  shared  ;.l  th.it  l  i  e  ;ii  i-ii- I'^rtunes 
of  the  whole  faxoily.  Having  t.iJ;eti  t;i>  arnis  with  them  .igainst 
Queen  Mary,  be  waS  seal  to  the  l  ower,  and  was  sentenced  to 

deatbi  tab  Um  vmft  Mt  eair  ftaadoMd  a«d  metesed  bin  t0 
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Hbmy,  b«t  ippoinicd  bim  ouster  of  Uie  ocdnance.  Ob  tlw 
Mewloa«IEluabethlitin«dioaMi4eMMar«ltktlwne.  He 


ptttapt,  about  Kven-vnd-twenty,  tad  HM  evidatly 
iWaf  iifiilyii<lM»q«ufB*af«voar.  At  cdm^  Mi  he  kid  ben 
Uried  ta  Aay,  dltliimcl  Mr  Jata  Bwlmiti  Tteaaatdt  faaa 
iMM  ttnafid  I9  Ut  fttlw,  vlto     my  MttAMH  to  pfiM^  In 

this  way  for  the  fotare  (ortonrs  of  hh  chiMrcn,  and  the  wcfl<ling 
waa  graced  by  the  piTSCTJCe  of  King  Edward.  But  if  it  was  not  a 
love  mat>h,  there  wxms  to  have  l>ccn  no  positive  c^tr.ingement 
bct'Rccn  the  foii[ile.  Ativ  visited  her  husband  in  the  To^fr 
dLiring  his  ini;>ri  .onmer.l ;  but  aflenvards  when,  under  the  new 
qmcQt  be  was  much  at  court,  she  livtii  n  good  4ml  apart  from 
yto.  He  visited  her,  however,  at  times,  in  different  parts  of  the 
OHBtty,  and  his  expenses  ibow  that  he  treated  her  tibemlly. 
h  September  1560  she  wasittyliiVAt  Cunioor  Hall  in  Ikrkshtre, 
A*  hooM  ol  earn  AathoBV  Fonlar.  vhen  aha  met  kcr  ikalti 
OBdsr  tkrvmmmfn  vUcli  cntaUtr  ■omi  raqifclbai  «(  f ad 
play.  It  is  qtthe  dear  that  her  death  had  heen  sumbed  some 
time  before  as  a  thing  that  would  remove  an  obslade  to  Dudley's 
riarrta>;c  with  ihc  (iu<.-tn.  with  whom  he  sl<j<wl  in  *o  hijjh  favoar. 
VVc  may  liite  it.  purhaps,  from  Wnetian  sounes,  ttia;  she  was 
then  in  (Iclicaie  hc-a'ih,  while  Spanish  Mate  [Mjiers  show  further 
that  liiere  tM:rc  ^uiui^aus  rumours  of  a  <h'sign  to  jtoi^on  her; 
which  were  all  the  more  propag.itcd  by  inah<e  after  the  event. 
tht  occurrence,  however,  was  explained  as  owing  to  a  fall  down 
■lairs  in  which  she  broke  her  neck,  and  the  explanatiofl  seems 

Prfectly  adequate  to  account  for  all  we  know  about  it.  Certain 
is  that  Dudley  continued  to  rise  in  the  queen's  favour  She 
— d»  him  •  Kaight  of  the  Garter,  nd  beAamtAm  bim  the  cMttte 
or  Kaihrartb,  Ihe  loiddiip  of  DMbdh  ond  other  bMk  of  viry 
great  vahie  In  Warwickthirc  and  in  Wales.  In  September  1 564 
she  created  Mm  baron  o(  Denbigh,  and  immediately  aftrr-wants 
eart  of  I.*ice<(tr  In  the  preceding  m«nlh,  when  she  visited 
Carobridge,  ^hc  .-t  h-N  rec}uesl  addressed  the  univwiiy  in  Latin. 
The  l^oni  urs  shmvn  Mm  ttci:ed  jualousy,  especially  as  it  was 
Will  known  tl  :it  hi'  entertained  itill  more  ambitious  hopes, 
which  the  qu<  rn  npj-in  nilv  did  nut  alt(j(;cthcr  discourage.  The 
arl  of  SuKcx,  in  opposition  to  him,  strongly  iavouted  a  match 
«bh  the  arthdOko  Qnilcs  of  Austria.  The  court  was  divided, 
Ond,  trilHe  aipanoMO  were  set  forth  on  the  one  side  against  (he 
qacea't  manyins  o  subject,  the  other  party  insisted  strongly 
«ii1bodhidv»BlacAol«facejiBi«Hhiiee.  The  queav  however, 
vat  10  hr  ftom  Mug  foolbUy la  lovt  tridi  fSm  uat  tn  1564  she 
recommended  him  as  a  husband  for  Mary  QoeaiotSCOtl.  But 
this,  it  was  believed,  was  only  a  blind,  and  (t  UMiy  be  doobted 
how  far  the  p!'i;>.j  ,il  "..-s  ^Afioiis.  After  his  rrration  as  earl  of 
licieestcr  preal  .lU' nlion  v.as  paid  to  him  both  at  home  and 
abro  I  i  The  uni  .  ersiiy  of  Oxford  made  him  their  chanrellor, 
jutd  lu-harlcs  IX.  oi  i'laiKC  sent  bim  tlie  order  of  St  Michael. 
A  few  years  Inter  he  formed  an  ambiguous  connexion  with  the 
baroness  dowager  of  Slicfiietd,  whkh  was  maintained  by  the  bdy, 
if  not  with  truth  at  least  wkh  |NOt  plausibility,  to  have  been  a 
Vkltd  imriafe,  tbougti  It  noo  oomm^  tiom  the  aucen.  Her 
own  ttdiieqiHat  conduct,  however,  went  tar  to  daotcdit  her 
statemeoli}  tut  obk  WMCried  again  duitag  iofcwiort  Wh,  wIm 
he,  too,  hod  fooiid  •  Bew  conjugal  pOftaer.  Loof  oftwinnh, 
in  the  ds'S"  of  James  I.,  her  son.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  a  man  of 
extraordioory  isilents,  souKht  (o  establish  his  legitimacy;  but 
hi'^  suit  was  suddenly  biouijhi  to  .i  ?.tii(>,  the  vvilne~,ses  discredited 
and  the  documents  cnntieaoil  with  it  b*-ulcd  up  liy  an  order  of 
the  Star  Chamber. 

lo  IS7S  Queen  Elizabeth  vi^ted  the  earl  at  Kciiiiworth,  where 
she  was  catertakied  for  some  days  with  great  magnificence. 
The  picturesque  account  of  tlte  event  ^ven  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
I1M  MOd*  cnqr  one  famOlar  sritk  the  general  character  of  the 
Ktofe.  Natl  jeor  WtlMr.  c«l  of  Emm,  dM  in  Ireland,  and 
Ldcaier\i  aolnetiaefil  marriuve  Willi  M»  widow  again  gave 
rise  to  vcr>'  serious  imputations  against  him.  For  report  said 
that  he  had  had  two  cliildrea  by  her  during  her  husband's 
abftencc  ii.  Irtl.in  l.  and.  as  the  fcud  holwecn  the  two  carls  was 
notorious,  Leicester's  many  enemies  easily  suggested  that  he 
hid  poboHOd  Ilk  ihiL  IMk  Mntriif^  ot  OH 


to  Lckester's  discredit  and  was  kept  secret  at  first;  but  it  was 
revealed  to  the  queen  in  1579  by  Simier,  an  emissary  of  the  duke 
of  Akaso%  to  wlM  pc^jiMod  Httcb  with  the  «oi| 

ho  tt«  friMilMl  ototacfc,  Tho  ^HM  dwwod  giwi 
at  tfeo  Md  had  MM  ihooght.  it  k  nid.  «f 
cooBOitttag  LeiMtar  to  the  Ibwer.  bat  was  dtesiuded  from 
doing  so  by  his  riv.i.!  the  carl  of  Suv«ex.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
favoured  tlic  Alenton  marrupe,  but  otherwise  he  had  sought 
to  promote  .i  league  with  Franct  against  Spain.  He  and  ftur- 
leijjh  had  listcr.c<l  to  prLij:>o>j!s  fruin  France  (or  the  conqui-sl 
and  division  of  Flanders.  at:d  tlity  •.viie  in  the  stcrct  about 
tltc  capture  of  Brtli.  Wiien  Aien^on  actuaiiy  arrived,  indeed, 
in  August  1579,  Dudley  being  in  disgrace,  showed  himself  far 
a  time  anti-French;  but  he  soon  returned  to  hb  former  pelkf. 
He  encouraged  Drake's  piratical  cspedit  ions  ag.iin»t  the  Spaoiudi 
■od  had  tiahototb  the  booty  taran^hoM.  In  Febraaqr  tsgs 
he,  wUh  o  Hiiwbfr  of  tMhsf  iwWfincB  asd  gestlnaeo,  etcotted 
the  duke  of  Alcn^on  on  his  tctum  to  Antwerp  to  be  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  Ixiw  Cotintrtee.  lo  1584  he  in- 
augurated an  .as-VM-iation  for  tiie  protcLlii  ti  of  Queen  Ellz.Uiclh 
a^in.st  ( oaspiralors.  .MkjuI  this  lime  thi-re  isstjcd  from  the 
prc<s  the  famous  pamphlet,  •injipK-,.  .1  tr)  li  ae  Ik-  i.  t}K-  vurk 
of  Tarsons  the  TestiSt,  entitled  Li:c>-\lrr';  (".'fffpc^!  ^ii/f7,  whirh 
was  irHeiidi-d  to  sur^-.-t  tliat  the  l^npli-h  cijiistinition  vaj 
subverted  and  the  government  handed  over  to  one  who  was 
at  heart  an  atheist  and  a  traitor,  besides  bring  a  roan  of  in- 
famous life  and  morals.  The  book  was  wdered  to  be  ripprnind 
by  letters  from  the  privy  council,  fai  whSch  It  Wil  decblied 
that  the  chargca  agtiiat  the  eait  w^ie  to  the  ^ncctt's  certafai 
koowledgo  vKne;  MvcftMM  thejr  piodoced  •  strong 
impression,  and  were  bdbVMl  fat  hy  lonie  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  jntuits  long  aftet  Ldcetter's  death.  In  15S5  he  was  ap- 
pointed cnmman<ter  of  an  expedition  to  tin-  Fcv  fr.ii. tries 
in  aid  of  the  revolted  provinces,  and  sailed  ^vl'h  a  (icet  o:  r';fiy 
ships  to  Flushing,  whrie  be  was  rett-ivrd  v.iih  ^ri  ;>t  rnthu-iiasm. 

In  January  foUowmg  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  [irovinres,  but  immediately  receiver!  a  strong  re:irimanil 
from  the  qtieen  for  taking  u;>on  hintself  a  function  which  she 
had  not  authorised.  Both  he  and  the  states  general  were  obliged 
to  apobgiare;  but  the  ktter  protcued  that  thry  had  no  bitentlOS 
of  gMtog  hfan  ebaolote  eontnl  of  their  affairs,  and  that  It  woidd 
be  citlMMliir  dangenms  to  then  to  Rveke  the  appetatmeat 
Leicettfr  aeeonlingly  waa  aBowed  to  retahi  hb  ^grSty,  httt 
the  hKident  was  inaotpidbaa,  nor  did  affirin  pfosper  grratly 
under  his  management.  The  most  hriBfant  achicvrmcnt  of  the 
war  was  the  artion  at  Zutjihtn.  in  which  his  nephew  Sir  Philip 
Si<iney  was  slain.  I!ui  tornpLtints  were  made  by  the  states 
Rcnrral  of  the  rondui:t  of  the  whole  campaign.  He  returned  to 
England  for  a  time,  an  !  went  back  in  1587,  when  he  made  an 
abortive  tiTort  to  r-ii^e  the  siege  of  Sluys.  Disagreements 
increasing  between  him  and  the  states,  he  was  recaUcd  by  the 
queen,  from  whom  he  met  with  a  very  good  NBCpdoO}  tad 
he  cootinoed  In  atKh  favour  that  fn  the  following  iOfmncr  (the 
year  brfag  that  of  Ibo  Anaada,  isM)  he  watappoiated  Ueotcntot' 
geiMcd  of  the  uny  mistered  at  TUboiy  to  nairt  ^oaiih  iik 
vaaion.  After  the  etisti  was  pa^t  he  was  twurnfng  homewards 
from  the  court  to  Kenilworth,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  sudden 
illrtess  and  died  at  his  house  at  Combury  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 

4lh  Septem!jer. 

Such  are  the  main  ffflfis  of  Leicester's  life.  Of  his  chatracler 
it  is  more  ditliculi  to  spc.ik  «it!i  confidence,  but  some  feature* 
ol  it  are  imiist>utabie.  ik'irig  in  person  tall  and  remarkably' 
handsome,  he  improved  these  advatitagcs  by  a  very  ingratiating 
manner.  A  man  of  no  SBWll  ability  and  still  more  ambition, 
he  was  nevertheleae  ytbtt  and  prrsumed  at  times  upon  his 
influence  with  the  <|aceli  to  A-dcgne  that  braogtat  npoa  hfaa  a 
sharp  f^f.  YecBliaahethatoodbf  hln.  1lMtdhewaa««cr 
really  in  love  with  bte,  ai  nodem  wiften  have  fappoaad,  k 
extremely  questionable;  but  she  saw  tn  him  some  yahMbte 
fiualiiics  whiih  niuiVed  lint  as  the  fitting  rci!pirii<.  of  lii^rh 
favours.  He  was  a  man  o(  princely  ustcs,  cspcrially  in  archiicc- 
tiua.  Mi 
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and  hi*  lettera  wtre  pervaded  by  expressions  of  religious  feeling 
which  it  is  hwd  lo  believe  were  insincere.  Of  the  darker  sus- 
picions aRaiiibl  him  it  is  enough  to  say  that  much  was  ccr- 
lainly  rcixirttJ  Uyi-nd  tin-  truth;  but  thi  rc  rcm.iin  wmc  facts 
sufhcicnUy  dimnwraMf,  ud  otbCTh^pcrhapa, 

piobkin. 

No  apecta]  tno^phy  ot  L«ce«er  has  yet  been  written  except 

in  biographical  dictiun-iries  and  encyclopaedias.  A  Kcncral  account 
of  tiiin  will  U-  f..inil  in  the  Mcmoiri  of  ihc  Siilnoy>  |ifirixrd  to 
Collins**  L<iUTi  and  Mtmoriots  of  StaU;  but  the  fullest  yet  publiahrd 
M  Mr  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  Didunmy  tt  ATalMMl  BMffm^ 
(London,  iHMS)  where  the  sourcca  arc  Ktven.  LeioeaMr'acafeer  Ms 
to  be  nude  out  trom  documenu  and  state  paper*,  especially  from 
the  HatBeld  VISS.  and  Major  Hume's  CaJtndar  of  document*  from 
the  Smniih  arrhi^'es  hearing  on  the  hiMory  of  Queen  Clixabeth. 
This  last  is  the  mo»t  rc<i-nt  source.  Of  others  the  principal  are 
DiRRcs  B  CompUat  Amboisador  (1655),  John  Nichols's  Pnptuca  of 
Qiutn  El-.^iyeth  and  the  LtyttiUr  Contspendent*  edited  by  J.  Bruce 
lor  the  Canidcn  Society.  The  death  of  Dudley's  first  wife  has 
been  •  fruitful  source  of  literary  controversy.  The  most  recent 
additioA  to  the  evidences,  which  considerabi^r  alters  their  00m- 
pIcMon,  will  lie  found  in  the  Knrhsh  HiUmttl  Mmm,  xiiL  8j, 
the  full  toil  (in  English)  vi  QMdmli  IMV  irf  ^pt-  II. 
l^aO,  on  which  to  much  has  been  builu  (J.  Ca.) 

IBCESTER.  ROBERT  SIDNEY.  Eau.  or  (156^-1616), 
•aeood  ana  «f  Sir  Ucwy  SMaqr  (fA)i  «w  bon  on  Um  igtb  of 
MowtaAer  1563.  and  wm  tAmiiBi  at  Chdal  QnA,  Otttofd. 
afterwards  tra%'clling  on  the  CaaliMOft  fct  aOOM  jmM  kUWUU 

1578  and  15SJ.  In  1585  be  was  declcd  Bwoiber  of  paribmcnt 

for  Glamorganshire,  and  in  the  same  year  br  went  with  his 
elder  brother  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q  v.)  to  the  Nclherlands,  where 
he  scrvcil  in  the  war  ag.un  l  Sfnin  urnlcr  his  uni  It  KdlKrl 
Dudley,  cjrl  of  Li  instcr  lie  w.t^  prcstiU  at  ihe  ciig^iRi nicnt 
where  Sir  I'iiili;)  ^|||n^■y  was  mortally  woun<lr<l,  arwl  remained 
with  ha  brother  ttU  the  lallcr's  death  in  October  1$^  Ailcr 
ViritiH  Scotland  on  a  diplomatic  mission  m  1  jSS,  and  France 
VI  %  lunilar  errand  in  iso),  he  returned  to  the  NelbcrlandK  mi 
ISQ6,  lAat  be  rendered  distinguished  S4:rvict  te  Uk  wai  (or  the 

rit  Uie  yaua.  He  had  boca  aiyniaifd  ^mmm  of  Rutkiiv 
ijSS,  and  ba  qwnt  moA  Uaa  ibai*  ijD  iCm,  tiriwii*  on  the 
•oomlM  «{  James  I.,  he  retimwd  I*  Englaad.  Jamaa  isncd 
him  at  once  to  the  peerage  as  Banm  Stdnry  of  Pemhunt,  ami 
he  w.i^  a;>j"iiiitcd  (.lianilnrlain  to  ilic  queen  consort.  In  1605 
he  W.1S  ctLAltd  Mbiounl  Ll^l(■.  arwl  in  i6iH  carl  of  Leicester, 
the  l.itlir  lilK-  having  luconie  extinct  in  i;^.'^  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  whose  ijro(ierty  he  h.id  iiihcrilr.j  (^.e  l.nciSTm.  Eakls 
or).  Leicester  was  a  man  of  la>tc  arid  a  p.itron  of  literature, 
whose  cultured  mode  of  life  at  bis  couniry  scat,  I'cnshurst, 
was  celebrated  in  verse  by  Ben  Jonson.  The  carl  died  at  Pens- 
hitnl  00  the  tjth  of  Ju=y  1626.  He  was  twice  married^  first 
to  Baibara,  ilaughtcrol  John  Gainagca  Glamorganshire  gcnik- 
nan;  and  aaoond^  10  Sanb,  daughter  of  WilUana  BhMBt.  aad 
vidow  of  Sir  Umbm  SmyUw.  Ua  liat  vita  be  bod  a  hrge 
fanSy.  His  ddort  son  baviag  died  uaaaarricd  in  i6ij,  Robert, 
the  second  son  (see  bebv),  auccwdod  lo  the  earldom;  one  of 
hi',  da  ighters  married  Sir  JoIm  Hobait,  aaoaaiar  jol  the  carts 
of  nuckinghamshire. 

Robert  Sidney,  and  carl  of  Leicester  of  the  i6i3  creation 
(1505-1677),  W.TS  bom  on  the  ist  of  December  i5v5.  and  wa& 
educated  at  (  luist  Church.  Oxford;  he  w.is  called  to  the  bar 
in  1618,  having  already  served  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  father's  governorship  of  Flushing,  and  having  eataicd 
pariiMMMaaaacnbcrfor  Wihoain  1614.  la  1616  ha  waagivcii 
MMmaiid  «f  aa  EqgUih  laijhwnt  in  the  Datcb  aarvicc;  and 
having  succeeded  Ui  f alber  aa  aad  ot  Lckaaur  in  tiai^  ka  ana 
employed  on  diplomatic  biutnaai  in  Deaaiark  in  i43».  and  in 
France  from  i6j6  to  1641.  He  was  then  appointed  lord-licutcn 
ant  of  Inland  in  place  of  the  carl  of  Strafford,  but  he  waited 
in  vain  for  instructions  from  the  kiiiR.  and  in  \(>\\  lie  was  com- 
pelled lo  resign  the  office  viHlioul  having  Kt  loot  in  lrci.\nd. 
He  shared  the  literary  and  cultivated  t.%sles  of  his  family,  wilhoul 
possessing  the  statesmanship  of  his  uncle  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
his  character  was  lacking  in  decision,  and,  as  commonly  befalls 
man  of  aodaiaia  vktw  ta  timaa  of  aoiu  pany  atcif««  ba  (aitod 


to  tito  ^ha  caaMBHi  ct  aMbr  4f  ttt  t^ipoamg  paiilwi  Hi 

sincere  protestantism  offended  LAud.  without  bdi^  sufficient 
extreme  lo  please  the  puritans  of  the  parliamentary  factioat 
his  fidelity  to  the  king  restrained  him  from  any  art  tainted 
with  rebeliion,  whde  his  dislike  for  arbitrary  govcrnmcrit  pre- 
vented him  giving  wholc-hcirtcd  siip[xirl  lo  Charles  I.  When, 
therefore,  the  king  summoned  hira  lo  Oxford  in  November 
1642,  Leicester's  conduct  bore  the  appearance  of  vacillation, 
and  his  loyalty  of  uncertainty.  Accordingly,  after  bis  resignation 
of  the  lord-licutcitancy  of  Irdaod  at  the  end  of  1645,  he  retked 
inwpdvaMliie.  la  1649  tbeyoiisferdhadianai  the  king  won 
for  « time  cooniUed  u  his  au««t  Pcnabant.  Hataokaonnri 
in  iwblie  Mn  during  fha  rwiMMiiiawlllbi  aid  altbaa^  ak 
the  Reatomiion  he  tioiiik  Ua  aeat  to  the  Baoaa  of  Loadi  aad  «M 
sworn  of  tlie  privy  coundl,  he  continued  to  live  for  the  most 
part  in  retirement  at  Pcnshurst,  where  he  died  on  the  »nd  of 
November  1677.  L<  i< ester  m.^rne'i,  in  i6i6,  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Henry  iVrry,  Qth  carl  of  Nonhumbcrland,  by  whom  he  had 
li(tc<n  cliiMrcn.  Of  his  nine  daughUTs.  the  eldest,  Doruihy, 
the  "  Sicbarissa  "  of  the  poet  Waller,  married  Robert  Spencer, 
ind  earl  of  Sunderland;  and  Lucy  married  John  Pclham,  by 
whom  she  was  the  ancestress  of  the  i8tb<entury  statesmen, 
Henry  Pelham,  and  Thomas  Pclham,  duke  of  Newcastle.  Algei^ 
oon  Sidney  aad  Ueaiy  Sidaiy,  cad  «<  tomwy 
were  younger  aooa  of  the  aaiL 

Leiceatcr'a  eUesl  aen,  PUI^  3rd  aari  (i<t»-iM),  kaoani 
for  most  of  his  Kfe  as  Lord  Lide,  took  a  MneadiBt  promlamt 
part  during  the  civil  war.  Ueing  sent  to  lldand  |kl  164:  in 
comma!i'l  of  a  reKi'"<^"t  o^  horse,  he  became  Heutenant  gencral 
unficr  Ormonde;  he  strongly  favoured  the  parliamentary  cauv, 
and  m  i(m7  he  was  appointed  lorddieutenani  of  Ireland  by  the 
parliament  N.^riicd  one  of  Charli-s  1,'s  judg<-^,  he  refused  to 
take  |>art  in  the  trial;  but  he  afterwards  scTved  in  Cromwell's 
Council  of  Stale,  and  sal  in  the  Protector's  House  «f  Lorda. 
Lisle  stood  high  in  CnMawoU'a  favonr,  bm  Dcvcrthelcss  (Stained 
a  pardon  at  the  KwiawH—  Ha  eanled  an  the  Sidney  faaQf 
mdition  tv  bia  iMdiHNp  of  bmi  td  taUMi  and,  baviag  aafr 
eNdadlolhe«aiMoRaaUatolbar^teaiBi477.hediBd  la 
1608,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  paenga  bx  bia  aoa  Robert,  4tlk 
call  of  Leicester  (1649-1703),  whoae  atotber  was  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  C^,  xnd  cari  of  Salisbury. 

Svc  Sydnty  Papeti,  edited  by  A.  CoUins  (a  vols.,  London,  1746): 
Sydnty  Papers,  edited  by  R.  W.  BIcncowc  (London,  18^5)  con- 
taining the  }nd  earl  of  Lclccslcr's  journal;  Lord  Clarendon 
//■t«.>rv  of  the  H^hfliicm  nd  CM  R^Sars  ts  fiMfand  (8  voU,  Oxford, 
isy,):  s  R  ( .ardiner,  lIlaMqp  4f  Oaal  CM  War  fj  vols., 
L.ondon,  I8S6-HV9I).  (R.  J.  M.) 

LEICESTER.  THOMAS  WIUUH  COKE.  Eau.  or  (17$^ 
1843).  English  agriculturist,  known  as  Coke  of  Norfolk,  waa 
the  ddat  aoii  of  Wenman  Roberta,  who  assumed  the  name  ai 
CahefaiYfOk  In t7sa Wcaaaui Coke's oMicmal uncle Tboaaa 
Cake,  aad  af  Laieerter.  died  leavmg  Vm  tm  catatci,  aabfecft, 
however,  to  tlw  iSe4attrat  of  Wa  wfaiow.  kfaisaret.  Baroness 
de  OifiiDid  in  her  own  right.  This  lady^  death  in  1775  was 
followed  by  that  of  Wenman  Coke  in  1776,  when  the  latter's 
son.  Thom  ts  William,  Liorii  on  the  6lh  of  May  1754,  succeeded 
to  his  f.iihir'-.  oslaies  at  Il'*lt.h.ini  and  el'icwhere  From  1776 
to  1784.  fruni  i7<;o  to  1.S06,  and  again  from  1807  to  183J  Coke 
was  member  I'f  parliament  for  Norfolk;  he  was  a  friend  and 
supporter  of  Charles  James  Fox  and  a  sturdy  aad  agercssive 
Whjgi  acting  upon  the  maxim  taught  him  by  Malaller  "  never 
to  tniH  a  Toiy."  Coke^  And  intctcsts.  howtrvor,  were  in  the 
oanatiyt  Aid  fth  tana  ia  Ibal  «f  as  agriculturist.  His  lead 
aaannd  ltdbham  in  Norfolk  was  pnar  aid  niilartad,  but  he 
introdneed  many  improvements,  ebiatncd  the  best  expert 
advice,  and  in  a  few  years  wheat  was  prciwn  upon  his  farms, 
and  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  greatly  improved.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  his  pr.vtice  is  really  the  basis  of  every 
treatise  on  modern  agriculture  "  Under  his  direction  the  rental 
of  the  llolkham  estate  is  s,iu]  to  have  increased  frum  /j.od  10 
over  £70,000  a  year  In  1837  Coke  was  created  earl  of  Leicester 
of  Holkham.  L«icester,  who  ^aj^  ?.  s;rong  and  Iwadiomc  man 
nad  •  fiat  apactaaMMb  died  al  Loagf  aid  UaB  fa  MgrahiR  «n 
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the  30th  of  June  1841.  He  was  twice  married,  and  ThotMS 
William,  hi»  son  by  his  second  tnairiage,  succeeded  to  his 
aBridom. 

See  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Coke  of  Nt^folk  and  ku  Fritnds  (1907}. 

LnCBRn,  ■  ■nicipal  county  and  parlixmenliiry  borough, 
•ad  tiM  ONiBty  towa  oi  LaMUnhiM^  Xaiiwil;  m  tte  nvcr 
&w,ftnttkcmtrihiitM]r«f  tbt  ftp.  <ilfi)  iy44a4» 
(i«m)  ttl,479-  It  it  w  B.  liLM.W.  fran  LaubB  by  the 
llidlaad  Mlhra^  and  b  served  by  tk«  Grat  CteUal  and  bnachc* 
of  the  Great  Northern  arid  I  1  lull  Oil  MwUl  WmIWI  irt— JII, 
and  by  the  Leicc&ttr  Laiuil. 

This  was  the  Roman  Au/jf  {Rj'.iie  Conlanorum),  and  Roman 
remains  of  high  interest  arc  preserved.  They  include  a  portion 
0(  Roman  ma^nry  known  as  the  Jewry  Wall;  scv-cral  |>aveaients 
have  been  unearthed;  and  in  the  museum,  among  other  reinainB, 
is  a  milestone  from  the  Fosse  Way,  marking  a  "^H^fH^  dam. 
from  Ratae.  St  Nicholas  church  b  a  ciMd  wampto  of  cady 
Nortauui  WHk,  in  Ilia  building  of  whkh  Ronfen  bridta  an  asad. 
St  Mats  d«  Cairo  dnuch.  witk  MMaiB  trndm^  iDdadfaig 
MdOa,  ihwn  lidi  Eariy  EngUah  «aik  In  tlw  t««v  Mid  AaH^ 
and  has  a  Decorated  spire  and  later  additioas.  All  Saints 
church  has  Norman  remains.  St  Martin's  is  mainly  Early  English, 
a  fine  cnji.ifurm  itructurc.  St  Margaret's,  with  Early  English 
nave,  has  cAtct;*!'. i-  addmons  ol  beautiful  Pcrpcndirular  Work- 
manship. iNorih  01  ihe  town  are  slighi  remains  of  an  alibcv  of 
Black  Canons  founded  in  There  arc  a  number  of  modern 

churches.  Of  the  CasUe  there  are  paru  of  the  Norman  hall, 
modernised,  two  gateway*  and  other  remains,  together  with 
the  artificial  Mount  on  which  the  kcefi  stood.  The  following 

nuikft  hoiiM^  faca  libcaor,  opasa  hooM  and  ollwr 
and  museum.  The  free  library  has  several  branches; 

» Are  also  a  valuable  old  library  f<iu:.:!r.l  in  the  17th 
Centmy,  a  pcrnianenl  hbrary  and  a  literary  and  iihil'is^iphital 
society.  Annong  several  hospitals  are  Trinity  hoipiial.  luundcd 
in  1 33 1  by  Henry  Plantagenet.cail  of  Lancaster  and  of  Leicester, 
at;d  \S  >  cijebliin's  hospital  (1513)-  The  WygRCSton  schools 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar  school  arc  amalgamated,  and 
iadnda  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  there  are  also  Newton's 
greenooat  school  for  boys,  and  municipal  technical  and  art 
•cboids.  A  mauMirial  dock  tower  waaanclidin  1868  to  Sinon 


ybtfltb  FlMk,  St  Mugaiet's  Pasture  and  other  ^maAk  The 
staple  trade  b  hotfery,  an  old-esublished  induttrjr;  there  arc 

also  manufactures  of  1  !.ij.;ic  weljbing,  cotton  and  lace,  iror.-«nrks, 
makings  and  brjck-wotki.  Leicester  became  a  county  borough 
in  1S88,  and  the  Ixaunds  were  extended  and  constituted  one 
civil  parish  in  It  is  a  sufliagaa  bishopric  in  tJie  diocese 

of  Peterborough.  The  parliaaMlHlf  bNMi^  RtW  two 
aamhwa  Ana,  8$86  acres. 

Tlw  JfimH  Bill  fall  town  of  RMlmCmUmuntm,  on  the  Fosse 
Way,  HM  *  ■nkipslity  in  ka  iae>nflx.  Its  importance, 
both  oooHMRhl  and  ndltaiy,  waa  considerable,  aa  b  attested 
tba  ouHiy  mMtina  fosnd  hvai  LcicBitar  (AaiMnlPv,  Lig^ 
tulria,  liiyrustHa)w»atiiikA  •**biA'*iB  918,  and  a  dty  in 
Domesday.  Until  874  it  waa  the  seat  of  •  bMMfBie.  Li  m86 
both  the  king  and  Hugii  de  Grantmesnfl  had  mudi  land  in 
Leicester;  by  iioi  the  latter's  share  had  pasM-il  to  Rtiberl 
of  Meulan,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  town  IxlonKcil  before  his 
death.  Lciccsu-r  thus  ber.Tmc  tiie  l.TrRev.t  meine  borough. 
Between  1103  and  ni8  Robert  granted  his  first  charter  to  the 
|>ttrge9ses,  confirming  their  merch-mt  gild.  The  portmanmote 
was  confirmed  by  hLs  son.  In  the  tjth  century  the  town 
developed  its  own  form  of  government  by  a  mayor  and  14  Junta, 
la  Edward  iV.  nude  the  mayor  and  4  of  the  council  Justices 
«i  th«  wmm,  fit  t4l9  Hawy  VII.  added  48  buigeaiea  to  the 
•MadtfariMrin  purpoaca,  and  made  h  •  doM  bod^  lM|piaat«d 
mother  duurtcr  in  150$.  In  1589  EBiabcife  Incoi^piMtted  the 
to  .vn.  .-ind  gave  another  charter  In  1599.  Jamesl.gr.mtcd  charters 
in  160^  aiML  1610;  and  Chaila  L  ia         la  1684  the  charters 


were  surrendered ;  a  new  one  ( 
by  proclamation  in  1688. 

Leicester  has  been  repreaestad  in  parUanent  by  two  roenAm 
since  1295.  It  has  had  a  prescriptive  naifcct  aiiK*  the  Ifth 
century,  now  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satndajr.  Bdbvr  mft- 
tn»  the  bcrgr  mi  had  a  fair  btmMy  ji  to  Atnust  t4;diaaiti 
wcra  madt  la  ita  dat^«lid  wm  and  h  1360  at  Septeaiber  id 
to  October  «.  It  b  now  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October 
and  three  foUowfng  da)'s.  In  1473  another  fair  was  granted  on 
April  37  to  May  4.  ll  is  hdw  IteM  on  the  second  Tbursl.iy  in 
May  and  the  three  foiloAiiif;  da>i.  Henry  VIII.  granted  tv^o 
ihrcc  day  f,i,rs  b<_'^;inninK  on  December  S  and  June  j6;  the  first 
is  now  held  on  the  Htond  Friday  in  December;  the  second  was 
held  in  1888  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June.  In  1307  Edward  III 
granted  a  fair  for  seventeen  dajn  aftot  the  least  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  This  would  fall  In  Mi^OT Jaae,  od  BUiy  have  UMffid 
ia  other  lain.  Ia  1794  the  coiporattoo  aaaelloaed  fatal  on 
Januai^  4,  Juae  z,  Aocoit  z,  S^teaiber  13  and  November  $. 
Other  fain  an  now  held  on  the  aeoaad  Fridays  in  March  aad 
July  and  the  Saturdays  next  bdiofe  Enter  atRl  in  Easter  w«ek. 
I-eicester  has  been  a  centre  for  brewing  and  the  m.inufirture 
of  woollen  goods  since  the  131b  century.  Knitting  frames  for 
hosiery  were  introduced  about  iMOk  BOOl  BBaHiKtan  heCUDO 
important  in  the  igth century. 

See  Viclotia  Counlv  History,  LfuesUr',  If.  Bk||tcaaa^  JImidil  tf 

Borouth  of  LeicetUr  (Cambridge,  1899). 

LEICESTEB8HIRB,  a  midland  county  of  EngUnd,  bounded  N. 
by  Nottinghamshire,  E.  by  Lincofauhire  and  Rutfaui^  SJB.  Igr 
Northamptonshire,  S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and  N.W.  Igr  Dobiyb 
iUn^  abo  toochinc  StaJbidihin  OB  the  W.  The  ana  ii  t«8*6 
m.  The  anciue  «f  the  ooon^  b  aa  aadidattng  taUdaad, 
the  higheat  eadaeaMa  being  the  rugged  hiUs  of  Cliamwood 
Forest  (f.v.)  In  the  north-west,  one  of  which.  Bardon  Hill,  has 
an  etrv.Tiion  of  gi  j  ft.  Tlic  county  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent,  which  forms  for  a  short  distance  its  lioundary  with 
Derbyshire.  The  prineipal  tributary  of  the  Trent  in  Leicester- 
shire is  the  Soar,  from  whose  old  designation  the  Ltire  the  county 
is  said  to  derive  its  name,  and  which  rises  near  Hinckley  in  the 
S.E.,  and  forms  the  boundary  with  Nottinghamshire  for  some 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  The  Wreak,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Eye,  rises  on  the  borders  of  Rutland,  flew 
S.W.  to  the  Soar.  BesideB  the  Soar  the  other  tributaite  «(  tti 
Tkeat  •»  Uw  Aakcr,  tauchiag  the  boaadaqr  iriUi  Wknlc^^ 
the Devaa  «ii  Ihe Meaee.  A  poetiaB of  Ae ceaDty hilht 9. 
drains  to  the  Avon,  iThich  forms  part  of  the  boundaqr 
Northamptonshire,  and  receives  the  Swift.  The  WcIIaad  f 
for  some  distance  the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire. 


dtaUtj. — The  oldest  rocks  in  the  county  bekmg  to  the  CfaamSan 
"'rc-Cambrian  •cries  of  volcaaK  aslM.  griti  and  slates, 
porphyioid  ai|d  syeaito  wan  aftenraids  intruded. 


"iMgiain  a  I 
iiilb  which 


These  rocks  emerge  from  ttic  plain  fonasd  br  the  Kcujpar  Marb  ef 
the  Triassic  System  as  a  group  of  isolated  liiHs  and  pean  (knowtt  aa 

Charnwood  Fiire*l):  th<-^  arc  the  top*  of  an  old  mountain-ranfre, 
the  lower  slopes  of  which  arc  still  buried  under  the  •.urrounfiing 
KeupcT  Marhk.  West  <rf  this  district  lies  the  Leiccstersbirv  raalfu-ld, 
whcnUwaaarniaofdeNMBaat  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
•heWB  tfatf  the  Charalao  raots  rnncd  shoals  or  island*  in  the  Car- 
boniierans  Limestone  sea.  The  Milhtone  Grit  ju<;t  enters  the 
county  to  the  north  of  the  same  revion,  white  the  Coal  Measures 
occupy  a  ctuiciderablc  area  round  AshbyKie-la-Zourh  and  contain 
valuamc  coal-scami.  'I  lie  re>t  of  the  countj'  is  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  red  Kcuikt  Marl*  ol  tlte  Trias  on  the  wc^t  and 
the  grey  limntoncs  and  shales  of  the  Lias  on  the  east.  The  former 
were  deposited  in  lagoons  into  which  the  bad  waagradually  lowered 
after  a  orolonged  period  of  desert  oaaditiona.  Ae  Rfaaetic  beds 
which  follow  the  Keuper  mark  the  incoming  of  the  sea  and  introduce 
I  he  fossiliferous  Lia.^«ic  deposits.  On  the  eastern  marcin  of  the 
county  a  few  smalt  outliers  of  the  Inferior OoKte  saruls  andlimettoncs 
are  present.  The  Glacial  Period  has  left  boolder-clay,  gravel  and 
erratic  blocks  Mattered  over  the  surface,  while  later  gravcli,  with 
remains  of  mamxuoth,  reindeer,  &c.,  border  tonic  of  the  present 
streams. 

Sbtes,  honertones,  setts  and  toadstone  from  the  Chsmian  rocks, 
limestone  and  remrnt  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Lias,  and  coal 

from  the  Cojl  Measures  are  the  chiet  mineral  products. 

Aituul'.utc. — The  elimaie  miUi.  and.  on  aemunt  of  the  Inland 
position  ot  tlir  ( mint  y.  .nnr!  •  hi    '  .  ru  <■  -  f  i  ■  \  \ .  r/  high  elevations, 

(ha  minfall  ia  very  moderate.  The  soil  is  oi  a  loamy  character,  the 
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ncheu  district  bdng  that  east  of  the  Sosr,  wMcli  U  occupied  by 
pMture,  while  the  corn  crop*  are  grown  chiefly  on  a  lighter  toil 
reuiflg  alKuc  the  Rol  Sincl>tone  formation.  Aoout  ninc-icnths  oT 
the  tot*l  ii'  ^  1'  uipl  I  rultivation.  The  prop«:irti<in  nf  im-iuio 
land  is  large  and  iiicrva»ing.  It  is  especially  rich  along  the  river- 
banks.  Dair>'-farnuoe  u  extensively  carried  on,  the  famous  Stilton 
cheese  being  produced  near  Melton  Mowbray.  Cattle  arc  reared  in 
tttgeaumbcrs,  while  of  sheep  the  New  Leicester  breed  is  well  known. 
It  wm  introduced  by  Robert  B«kcw<HI  il>e  agriculturist,  who  was 
Inni  sear  Loughborough  in  1775.  He  also  impfO%-cd  the  breed  o( 
bogMi  by  (he  importation  i>f  n).i;i"i  lr>jni  Klanders. 

The  county  i>  rsptTi-iIly  (aimtl  f  ir  fox-hurtting,  Leicester  and 
Melton  .Mowlirav  LK-in,;  (.ivouuir  n  iitn  ■.,  while  the  kennrU  of  the 
Quorn  hunt  arc  located  at  yuorrxJun  near  Mount  Sorrvl.  For  this 
OMHt  LiinHcfshira  is  rich  in  good  riding  hoetes. 

OUm  ImdrnttritM. — Coal  is  worked  in  the  districts  about  Moira, 
Coleorton  and  Coalville.  Limestone  is  worked  in  various  parts, 
ftce«(one  is  plentiful,  gypsum  it  found,  and  a  kind  of  gf.inilc,  cx- 
tensivtly  iiMil  fur  pavini;.  i<s  ohlaineil  in  the  Ch.im»o<xl  liistrict. 
as  d(  liaf'i  1:.  .\ltniiit  "virn  1,  .nnd  .it  S.i(" kIl'  .iml  Mujuy  Sl.ir.tc:: 
in  the  Muih-ucst.  Apart  from  the  mining  indu'-tries,  the  tilapk' 
manufacture  of  Leiontcnhin  iilMMiery,  lor  whkh  the  wool  is 

lUMBMMM  InCCI 


obtained  principalljr  from 


iliccp.  Its  principal  seats  arc 


Leicester,  LoughbonN(|jii  Hiockiey  and  Castle  Dbningtoa.  Cotton 
hose  arc  likewise  mada,  Md  other  ifldtHUM 


r  ifldtHtnea  include  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  khoes,  as  at  Market  HailMIWIgil.  fitttic  HChfaMg,  Mid 
bricks,  also  iioii  f<iuii(ling.  .Vlcltoo  Mcwbny  pVtiMflW  tOftlMll- 
known  manufacture  of  pork  pies. 

~Commtm*MhMU- — The  main  line  of  the  MidLm^I  railway  serves 
Market  Harfaorough,  Leicetter,  and  Louehborough,  having  an 
important  iunctton  at  Trent  (00  that  river)  for  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham. Branches  radiate  from  Leicester  to  Melton  Mowbray,  to 
Coalville,  A«hl>y-de-la-Zouth,  Moira  and  Burton-upon-Trent,  with 
Wher>  throii>;h  the  mining  district  of  the  N.W  .  which  is  alio  served 
by  the  branch  of  the  London  &  Nunh-Wcstem  railway  from 
Nuneaton  to  Market  Boswoeth,  Coalvilk  and  Loughborough.  This 
company  serves  Market  llarborough  from  Rugby,  and  branches  of 
the  Great  Nwtbani  aefve  Maiket  Hartx>rough,  Leicester  and  Mdton 
Mowbray.  TIm  main  Mno  of  the  Great  Central  railway  passes 
tliKM^h  Lutterworth,  l^ceater  and  Loughborough.  The  principal 
canals  are  the  I'ri^^n  .in<l  (jtand  Union,  with  which  various  brancbe* 
are  c'lnn'Tti-'l  with  tin  1  irand  Junction,  atid  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
ean.i'.  .itii  h  j.iim  tlu-  Oiventry  can.1l  at  Nuneaton.  The  Lough- 
borough canal  serves  that  town,  connecting  with  the  river  Soar. 

Pttfmlttten  mi  A4mmHtrQtiam.—lhK  area  of  the  aneiMI  CMOty 
ia  "en*.  Pop.  (i«9l)  ^73.5^  (>9<")  434.o«»-  Tl»  ansa 

of  the  ailministrativc  county  is  5ii,788  acres.  The  crwjnty  con- 
taint  six  tiiimtrt  iU.  The  municipal  boroughs  arr;  L<i^t^tcr,  the 
county  t')»Ti  anil  a  county  borough  (pop.  2ll,«;7'Vi,  Li>(i^;lihoroi4j;h 
(.•l.Sl.^^    1  hi-  tirtun  districts  arc:  Astili> -de-la-Zotich  U7-'<').  A*hi)y 


WuulJi  U799J,  CoalviJic  (15,281),  Hinckley  (ll,iai),  .Market  Har 
"  'ton  Mowbray  (74M).QuonidonUi2A},Shcpdicd 
(1733),  WigKon  Magna  (8404).  The  countv  ia 


Matter  tcmioa*,  and  ts 
Tbo  county  botrnigh  of 


borough 

(5^93),  1  

in  th«  MidhHHl  emit,  has  one  coort  of 
divMsd  ima  9  petty  aeiaional  diviiioB 

Lckeater  has  a  separate  rauri  of  quarter  sessions  and  a  separate 
COmoiltsion  o(  the  (^icace.  There  are  327  civil  p.irishc>.  The  county 
b  divided  into  four  parliamentary  divisions  (L.t*tem  or  Melton, 
Mid  or  Loughfaoraagti,  Weatcrn  or  Puawotth.  Soothcn  or  Har> 
bomigh),  each  returnitv  one  member;  and  tlic  parUiimcntafy 
borough  of  Leicester  returns  3  member*.  Tbe  county  is  in 
diocese  of  Peicrborough,  with  the  exception  of  nnall  parts  in  iKose 
«f  SoMthyU  aad^Woweiten  M>d  coatalna  a$5  coBlaitHiwi  p«W»«s 
4talcici%  vIhI^  4f  ift  put* 

Ilittjry.— The  diltfict  which  h  now  Lc!c^stcr^hir^  w.xs  reached 
in  the  6lh  century  by  Anglian  inv.nlcrs  who,  making  their  w.iy 
acro<is  the  Trent,  i>encirjtcil  Ch.irnwoo*!  Forest  as  far  as  Leicester, 
the  fall  of  which  t!i.iy  be  dated  at  about  556.  In  67Q  the  diilritt 
formed  the  kiiii;il  'tn  of  the  Middle  .-Vngles  within  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  and  on  the  subdiviiiun  of  the  Mercian  sec  ia  that  year 
wai  formed  into  a  separate  bishopric  having  its  sec  at  Leicester. 
In  Uae  olh  ccatury  the  district  was  subjugatctl  by  the  Danca,  and 
LeicMter  became  one  of  the  five  Danish  boroufha.  It  was  xt- 
covered  by  /Etbclflaed  in  918,  but  lh»  9iMllHBCBRp||M)d  tboir 
<.<j]nrmacy  shortly  after,  ud  Uw  amtSmst  at  SwwIlMwfaa 
1 1  .1  r.  inu  s  iatheoouaty  bti»««MCMCflI  thtntnlallhcir 

Mjulon'.enl . 

I.cire«itershirc  prob.ibiy  oripnitcd  as  a  shire  in  the  loth  century, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  was  divided  into  the 
four  w:iptntakc5  of  Outhlxxlun,  Krarnland,  Goscotc  anri  (i.irtrcc 
Tlic  Leiccitcrshire  Survey  of  the  1 2lh  century  shows  an  additional 
grouping  of  the  vills  into  small  local  hundreds,  manorial  rather 
than  administntiv%diviiians,  which  have  compktdy  dttippCTrcd. 
Ikttefd|i«t£d«iMdlI.ike  "  " 


in  the  reign  of  Edward      the  tddMond  tnndied  of  SpiwfceAw 

was  fomwcd  out  of  Guthlaxton.  Before  the  I7tb  century  GoMOte 
was  divided  into  E.-\it  and  West  Coscote,  and  since  then  the 
hundreds  h.^ve  undcrKone  little  change.  IJntil  1566  Leicester- 
shire anil  W.Lrwickshitc  had  a  commMAstfi lb* iUlC  UWIl  foC 
the  former  being  held  at  Leicester. 

Leiceftcnhire  constituted  an  archdeaconry  within  the  dioceie 
of  Lincoln  from  1091  until  iu  tmnaierencc  to  Peterborough  in 
1837.  In  1291  it  comprised  tiM  deniKrics  of  Akeley,  Leicester 
(now  fiifitrtirifty}.  Awnludt  OwUM^  trffttwint  GiitMuiaii  niui 
SpMlwho9.  Hm  deuMiifs  riiiiainwi  nlHWil  «ntfl  z86$. 
Since  1894  Ihqr  hmwt  beat  as  fottows:  Eut,  South  and  Wot 
Akdey.  Chifiifaafty.  Ftealud  (3  pwtiow),  Spaifcanhoe  (« 
portions).  GartSM  (s  VMlkn^  OmwH  (■  pOMiN^,  OMHlttMl 
(3  portions). 

.\monR  the  earliest  UMriol  events  connected  ^^ith  the 
county  were  the  siige  and  Capture  of  Leicester  by  Henry  II. 
in  1173  on  the  rebellion  of  the  carl  of  Leicester;  the  surrender 
of  Ldcwttr  to  Prince  Edward  in  1264;  and  the  parliament 
1414.  Daiingtbe  Warsof  the  Roses  Leicester 
great  IjawwHii*  ntraqiiMd.  In  1485  the  battle  o( 
Bocworth  was  tm^  ia  Ite  coaMik  b  Ibc  Civil  War  of  the 
17th  oentnir  Uw  inntcr  fail  «f  An  CBMMy  tevound  tilt  pailift* 
mcnt,  tlwu^  the  nagrar  aad  mm  Mutes  of  tkt  coqmMin 
of  Leicester  tided  with  the  kin(,  and  in  1641  the  dtiaens  of 
Leicester  on  a  lummons  from  Prince  Rupert  lent  Charles  £500. 
In  1645  Leicester  w.is  iw  irc  ca[iturc<l  by  the  Royaliiit  fori  i  5 

Before  the  Conquest  Lirgc  ist.ites  in  Leicestershire  were  held 
by  Earls  Ralf,  Morcar,  \\  althcof  and  Harold,  but  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  1086  revcaU  an  almost  total  displacement  of  English 
by  Norman  landhoUU  rs.  unly  a  few  estates  beint;  ret.untd  by 
Englishmen  as  undcr-tctunts.  The  first  lay-lciutni  mentioned 
in  the  Nrvcjr  is  Robert,  count  of  Meulan.  ancestor  of  the  Dcau- 
moot  itaOf  aad  afterwards  earl  of  Lckoter,  to  whose  fid  was 
aftcnmdi  lOMxcd  the  vast  holding  of  Hn^  de  CrantmcMifl. 
)ordhi^iiMwA«fEii||laad.  Babwtd»T»sii|,«iwrtnrl)oMb> 
day  tesaat,  fooaded  Bilvair  CbatI*  aad  Pliaqr.  Tte  fiif  «l 
Robert  dc  Bud  Was  bestowed  on  Richard  Basset,  founder  ol 
Laund  Abbey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Loughborotigh  was  an 
ancient  scat  of  the  DespeiiMT  f.imiiy,  .[inl  lirookesby  was  the  seat 
of  the  ViUicrs  and  tlic  birthplace  ol  t.eorgc  Villiers,  the  famous 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Mellon  Mowbray  was  named  from  ilk 
former  lords,  the  Mowbrays,  descendants  of  Nigel  de  .Albini.  the 
founder  of  Axholme  Priory.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  li.irn  at 
Bradgate  near  Leicester,  and  Bishop  Latimer  was  bom  at 
Thurcastoo. 

The  noolkn  industry  flourished  in  Leiccstenfaira  ia  Nonaaa 
tiMBi  aad  in  t  J45  Leiocstcnlura  wool  was  rated  at  a  hlghm 
xahia  AiD  thii  af  am  othrr  cmnika.  Coal  wae  areikad  at 
CekanoB  la  tto  «a4y  tsth  ceatay  aad  at  IfcaAaai  la  the  tTtk 
centwr.  lha  faaone  fate  tkt»  af  tirithland  has  been  quarried 
from  time  hnmemtmal,  and  the  Bnotone  quarry  at  Barrow-on- 
5>oar  ii  also  of  very  aiicitnl  repute,  the  niunks  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Mary  dc  Vti  fotmerly  enjoying  tlic  lu.'ie  of  its  produce.  The 
Staple  Rkanufacture  of  the  eouiity,  that  of  hosiery,  originated 
in  the  17th  century,  the  chief  centres  being  Leicester,  Hinckley 
and  Loughborough,  and  before  tlie  development  of  steam-driven 
frames  in  the  19th  century  hand  framework  knitting  of  i 
gloves  was  canial  on  in  about  a  hundred  viilagcs. 
cardiag  was  else  aa  eatCBBve  indntlty  beloR  184^ 

la  1990  Tiiii'faiifAlii  MBtaad  Mta  meabtn  ta  | 

Act  of  litM  At  aeaaty  idanadfcif  i 

in  two  divisions  until  the  Redistribution  of  Seat*  Act  if  ffltj^ 

under  which  it  retutrted  fotu*  members  in  four  di«' ' 


AnHguilies. — Remains  of  mon,t«tic  foundations  are  slight,  th 
ther^  were  a  conwdcraMe  number  of  these.  There  are  trsees  of 
1, (neuter  .iMiliey  and  ol  <  .r  n  cMh«i  near  Coalville,  while  at  I'birs- 
cra^t  io  Charnwood,  w  lie  re  there  was  an  Augustinian  priory  of  the 
Mill  ccalBiy*  there  are  fine  Decorated  rcmams,  indumog  a  tower; 
tie  Ml  BMtwortby  churches  are  found    the  towns,  aaatAsh^ 
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(ff.v.).  TTi«  principal  old  castle  ia  that  of  Ashhy-<lr  li-Zmich. 
whili-  ,it  Kifliy  .Mu»l«e  ihcrf  i»  .1  pictur«w|ue  fortifif^i  r  in-.i..n  of 
Tuili  r  fijtc.  There  arc  several  Rfxxl  Kliubcthan  mansion*,  as  that 
.It  l.jund  in  (he  E~  ol  the  county.  Ainung  modern  maaaion*  that 
cii  the  dukes  ol  Rutland.  Bdvotr  Castle  in  the  cxtrtnn  N.C,  i>  a 
■MHiv*  UMitit  af  cbe  mmltf  »tth  century,  ftncly  pteccri  on  the 
mummkwl  thWL 

See  KtdgrM  Cdunty  HisUry,  Ltueiltrskirt;  W.  Burton,  Dtseri^ 
tim  tf  LtHttUrtkut  (London.  ibJi;  }nd  ed.,  Lynn,  1777)  r  John 
tUcktoftt,  Uutory  mmd  A  Hltquilut  of  the  County  of  tdmUr  (4  woll.. 

CnuUy  tf  UnttiltT  (Ainby-dc-U-Zouch,  ittji}. 


or  LcTDEM,  adty  In  UwpcoviaoBof  Sooth  BoHnd. 
fdoaiof  the  NetlMriiadLMllwOldKyM,tiida>iicllM 
Mittm  i8ot  brraflS.$.W.eflttailem.  ttbeoBMCMd^tMin 

tramway  with  Haarlem  and  The  Hague  respectively,  and  wilh 
ihc  seaside  resort!  of  Kalwj'k  and  Noordwylt.  There  is  also 
regular  steamboat  ronnrxion  with  Katwyk,  Koordwyk,  Amster- 
dam and  Gouda.  The  population  of  Leiden  which,  it  is  estimated, 
rcschcd  100,000  in  1640,  had  sunk  to  jo.ooo  between  1796  and 
iBii.  and  in  1904  was  $6,044.  The  two  branches  of  the  Rhine 
which  enter  I^idcn  on  the  east  unite  in  (he  Centre  of  the  town, 
which  is  fun  her  intersected  by  numetous  small  and  sombre 
canals,  with  tret-bordered  quays  sod  old  bouses.  On  the  south 
ride  «f  the  towa  pleaut  gankm  extend  along  the  eld  Singd, 
«r  Mtcr  can^  tad  there  b  ft  hife  open  tpeee,  tae  Van  4er  Wnf 
ftlric.  named  after  (he  hortoataster,  Picler  AndriaansMOO  van 
ifff  Werf,  who  defended  the  town  against  the  Spaniards  in  i$74. 
This  ofn  n  ^pace  was  fornird  hy  the  acfitlcntal  explosion  of  a 
powdcr^ihip  m  1S07,  humlrcls  of  houses  being  demolished,  includ- 
ing that  of  ihc  I.Izcvir  family  of  i)rintcrs.  At  the  junction  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  Rhine  stands  the  old  castle  (Dc  Burtht),  a 
circular  tower  built  on  an  cariln  n  mound.  Its  origin  is  unknown, 
hut  some  connect  it  with  Ronuui  and  others  wilh  the  Saxon 
Hcngist.  Of  Leiden's  old  pitgm^tvAy  two— both  datJag  IfOm 
the  end  o(  the  i7(h  centary->aie  ittaifliit.  Of  the  Mmtious 
dhuches  the  cUcf  aie  the  HoogfaadMlia  Xeik^or  ihtcfaiRh 
«r  St  Panctas,  buOt  lb  tki  tjth  cntnqr  and  MMmadlB  tSSs- 
1901,  conttinhn  the  wenunai  trf  flawr  AndiiaaWMOeB  ym  dcr 
Werf.  and  the  Pfotetakerk  (1J15)  with  amunents  to  Scaligcr, 
HoTTMave  and  other  fatnotu  teholart.  The  most  interesting 
bi;ildir.?:s  .-ire  the  town  hall  (Stadhviis).  .1  fine  cvanijilc  of  i6lh- 
cenlurj'  Dutch  building;  the  Gcnucrilanilsliuis  van  Kynland 
(1506,  restored  1S78);  the  weighl  houst  built  by  Pictcr  Post 
(1653);  the  former  court-house,  now  a  military  storehouse; 
and  the  ancient  gymnasium  (is<rt)  •iid  ilic  stt-tallcd  city  timber- 
house  (Stads  Timmerhuis)  (i6t]},  both  built  by  Lieven  de  Key 
(c.  1560-1617). 

'  la  ipite  of  a  otftaia  iadusttfal  activity  and  the  periodical 
hualfe  el  ill  ctnk  tad  dUiy  aunheia,  Ldden  remaina  esaeatiafly 
aa  acadeaiie  cfty.  The  vaiveiriiy  b  a  flouibUng  taititatbo. 
It  wat  frnnded  by  vniliani  of  Oimace  hi  is75  u  •  Mward  lor 

the  heroic  defence  of  the  previous  year,  the  tradition  being  that 
the  dtizens  were  offered  the  choice  between  a  university  and  a 
certain  exemption  from  taxes.  Oricin.illy  located  iti  the  Luavent 
of  St  Hatha r:(.  the  university  was  removed  in  i  5^1  to  the  convent 
of  '.b.ii  \Vlu!c  N  ur,?,  the  site  of  which  it  ^lill  occupies,  though  that 
building  was  dcitroycd  in  1616.  The  presence  within  half  a 
century  of  the  date  of  its  ioundation  nf  such  scholars  as  Justus 
Upsius,  Joseph  Scaligcr,  Francis  Comanis,  Hugo  Grolius, 
Jacobus  Arminius,  Daniel  Heinaina  aad  Guardas  Johannes 
Vaaaiua*  at  aoce  lalaed  Leidea  onivenily  la  the  highcat  Eanfieaa 
fnM^  •  iMgHba  which  the  taaiHlng  and  lypmartaa  «f  JbBMOi 
CwaaelMi,  Rcfwaa  Bocrhaave^  Tihoriha  ttMlcAab  aad 
DavM  Hdlnken,  among  others,  enabled  11  to  aiatataln  down 
lo  the  end  of  the  iSih  re r.tury.  The  portraits  of  many  famous 
professors  since  the  earliest  days  hang  in  the  university  one 
of  the  most  memorable  places,  as  Nicbuhr  called  it,  in  the  history 
o'  «.cit  nce  The  university  library  contains  upwards  of  190,000 
j-iH  r  1  r  oooMSS.and  pamphlet  port (oli<«,  and  is  very  rich 
in  Oriental  and  Greek  MSS.  and  old  Dutch  travels.  Among  the 
inititutions  connected  with  the  university  are  the  national 
laatiuition  for  East  Indian  iaagaagts,  ethnology  and 

 tatjlKiha 


CttMl  iha  aHMri  UMiy^  mini  11.  with  a 
anateeoical  cabiBct;  the  anKain  of  antiquities  (Museum  van 

Gudheden),  with  'pcri  iHy  v,-lu,iblc  Efiyptiin  and  Indinn  depart- 
ments; a  museum  of  Uatth  anti  juiiiii  from  the  carlnsi  times; 
and  three  ethnographical  muitums,  of  which  ihc  nuikus  wu» 
P.  F.  von  Sitbold's  Japanese  tollcxtions.  The  anatomical  and 
paih'ji<j,i;ii  .il  I.iboratorics  of  the  iiniVLt:>iiy  are  modern,  and  tlie 
museums  of  geology  and  mincrahjgy  have  been  restored.  The 
university  has  now  five  f.Kuliics,  of  which  those  of  law  and 
mcdicioe  are  iIm  oiosl  cckbiaicd,  and  b  attended  by  about 
1200  sludeolik 

The  niBniripal  nweiiai,  fouGdcd  ia  tUi  aad  located  ia  the 
oU  cloth-hall  (LaackenhaUe)  (i6«o),  ootfaiaa  a  vailed  coOectloa 
of  antiquities  connected  wilh  Lddoa,  as  well  as  some  paintings 
including  works  by  the  eWcr  van  Swancnburgh,  Cornelius  Fngtl- 
brcchlsiMX)n,  Lucas  van  LeiJtn  and  J.in  Sictn,  who  »ir.-  .i'A 
natives  of  Leiden.  Jan  van  Goyen,  (i.ibritl  Mci.su,  (ii  rard  Duu 
and  Rembrandt  were  also  natives  uf  ilus  lu'.^n.  Tiicre  i.'.  aUu  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  in  ihe  .Mctt-'u^iuL  ug.  The  Tbystan 
library  occupies  an  old  Renaissance  building  of  the  year  i<ti%, 
and  is  especially  rich  in  legal  works  atul  nalive  rhmnirwai 
Noteworthy  also  are  the  coUcclioa  of  the  Sodety  ol  Dutch 
litcoiuia  (17M);  the  wlhictiBwi  «f  caala  aad  at  eagMvleiK 
the  aeaaien'a  tadalat  adMnI;  lha  Beaioiiilraat  aennlaaiy, 
tnaafemd  ttfccr  tan  AoMaidaa  b  1871;  the  two  hospitab 
(one  of  whkh  b  'private);  the  hooae  of  correction;  and  the 
court-house. 

Leiden  is  an  ancient  town,  although  it  is  not  the  Luadunum 
BaJaiorum  of  (he  Romans.  It*  early  name  was  L«i(ttcn.  and  it  wa* 
RDvcrncd  until  1420  by  burgraves,  ilic  tvpreaentativca  or  the  covrts 
ol  llutland.  The  mo>.t  celebrated  event  in  its  history  is  its  dfge 
liy  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  Betiefed  from  May  until  October,  it  was 
at  length  rclio'cd  by  the  cuttinK  of  the  dikes,  thus  rnaUing  shim 
to  CJiry  prn\i>l,,ns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  flucjdi  j  town.  Tnc 
weaving  establishments  (mainly  broadcloth)  of  Leiden  at  the  clcMe 
of  the  15th  ccanny  wwie'wiy  inMitam,  aad  after  tbeapetaioa «( 
the  Spaaiaide  luSam  cbth.  Uhfea  babe  aad  Leiden  oamtat  wees 
famiiiar  lanna.  These  industries  afterwards  dediaad.  aad  in  the 
bepnnintof  the  19th  ccnturv  the  baLu:  maAutsctuie  was  altogether 
given  up.  l  inen  and  wootlen  maimfactiim  are  now  the 
im|»>rt.int  in'*n.tri<-s  whUe  thaia b  a  eoaMnMi 

butler  and  ctieevc. 

Katwyk.  or  l<at« nk.  6  m-  N.W.  tt  Lddw,  b l  .  ,  _  _ 
resort  and  fi^lmi);  vitf.i^e.  CIom  by  «c  tiK  great  locks cooslroeted 

in  1807  by  the  cnairu-er.  F.  \V.  Conrad  (d.  1808).  throueh  which  the 
Rhine  (here  ealte<{  ihr  K.itwyk  ranal)  ia  admitted  into  the  M-a  at  low 
tide.  The  shore  and  the  i-niraru*'  to  the  raii-i!  an-  ptrrntthened  by 
huge  dikct.  In  15^0  an  an<  icnt  Roman  cainji  kn  ju  n  .1^  llic  iirittca- 
burg  was discoveicd  here.  It  via«  sonare  in  siiape,  each  mUc  mcatur- 
ing  U  yds.,  and  the  remains  stoud  about  10  ft.  itlgh.  Oy  the  middle' 

"  and  co*wd  by  the  sea. 
'  M  it  mUMmumm  (The 
  Motiey.  ne  JNa^TMe 

omikiuptiiit  (laao. 
unr,  JOnra  Utft^ttaH*  Aavrieaa  MtwiK  and 

palaeontologist,  was  bom  in  Philadif|dlb  on  the  9th  of  September 
18)  J.  He  studied  mineralogy  and  botany  without  an  instruaor, 
and  graduated  in  medicine  at  ih^  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1844.  Continuing  his  work  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  he 
visited  Europe  in  1848,  but  both  before  and  after  this  period  of 
foreign  study  lectured  and  taught  in  American  medical  colleges. 
In  i&si  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  paying  special  attention  to  comparative 
anatomy.  In  1884  he  promoted  the  cstabHshmcnt  in  the  saaM 
iaititutba  of  the  dcnartmml  «C  Uolagy.  of  whkb  ha  becaaa* 


of  the  iSih  ecTrtury  it  had  been  destroyed  an 
See  P.  J.  Blok,  £ia«  Hdiaadwle  Mai  « 
Hague,  i88a)  :  and  for  the  ebua  80*  J.  1* 


His  papers  00  hiohigy  il 
oatolocy  were  very  namenns,  covering  both  faona  rnd  ftin, 

and  ranging  from  r:iicrn5cnpic  forms  of  animal  life  to  the  higher 
vertebrates.  11c  vvioie  also  occasional  papers  on  minerals.  lie 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Uoston  Society  of  Natural  History 
arnl  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  and  w.ts  the  recipient 
of  various  American  and  foreign  di-grccs  an  1  l.^  ncurs.  His 
Crttaceoui  Rcpltlci  of  tht  United  Slaks  (iS6s)  and  ContrthulioHS 
to  the  Extinct  Vtrlcbrate  Fattna  of  the  Western  TerrUorici  (1873) 

ween  the  anat  iaipovtaat  of  hb  Inger  works;  the  best  knowit 
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An>il-'nv  d^fo,  aftrrtnHs  revised  in  new 
in  i'UiUiiclphia  on  ibr  jo(h  oi  April  i8qi 
-      - -  ■fend,  vol  iE.  Opa* 

)i)  and  Mcowir  W  H.  C 


•nd  pomati  in  Maicr.  Gitlogitt,  voL  is.  (Jfa.  tjte>) 
'  r  ia  voL  viiL  (Nov.  1891)  and  Mcowir  ~ 
.  And.  Mtt.  Sc.  (PhiUdelphk,  i«90.  P-  34^- 


ia  voL  viiL  (Nov.  li 
 ,«.(PhiU 


in  North  Amcrira.  He  was  •  OT  of  Erfc  tbt  Red  (Eirikr  hina 
midi  Tborvahisson),  the  foaader  of  tbe  eullett  Scandinavian 
HtUements — from  h  claiul  -  in  Cntnland  (085).  In  (/  .o  he 
went  from  Crccnlami  to  the  court  of  King  OLi/  TrvKKvjixjn  in 
Norway,  stopping  in  the  Hcbridci  on  the  way.  On  his  <!c-turture 
from  Norway  in  looo,  the  king  commissioned  him  to  pruc'laim 
Ckratianity  in  Greenland.  As  on  his  outward  voyage,  Leif  was 
a^n  driven  (ar  out  of  hb  course  by  contrary  weather — this 
lime  to  lands  (in  America)  "  of  which  he  had  prcviouily  had  no 
tiwwMw,"  iriMfc  "  adf-aoim  **  whttt  grew,  «nd  vines,  and 
"nONr^OBMiDiMad-  LrfT  took  ^Mlnwiif  of  an  these, 
tnd  taflinf  amgr  cum  koM  mtiif  to  bb  fkUMr**  hmw  in 
Bmtahlld  on  CtfaBocd  in  Oncnkad.  (kibfeirognite  ton  this 
Vinelmd  to  Greenland,  Leif  rescued  some  sUpwrcckcd  men, 
and  from  this,  and  his  discoveries,  gained  lih  name  of  "The 
Lucky "  {hinn  lirppni).  On  the  subsequent  expedition  of 
Thorfinn  Karlsefni  for  the  further  c<plor.uinn  and  settlement  of 
the  Far  Western  vine-country,  it  ii  rtcur.Jrd  thai  certain  Gaels, 
incredibly  fleet  of  fool,  who  had  been  given  to  Leif  by  Olaf 
TkyRK  I  >n,  aad  whan  Ldf  bad  «flcnd  to  Ikafflan^  mac  put 
40  shore  to  scout. 

Such  is  the  account  of  tbe  5a{a  of  Eric  the  Red,  supported  by 
»  wuBbcf  «f  bdefar  rabvaaoM  in  ouly  ktfaindir  nod  olbcr 
Tbt  hM  Owtimtbgr  YMatf  of  tb»  IM9  An>* 
Blanii  HeriulteoQ  in  q8s  dinovtr  Hdhdaad  (LabnderP) 
as  wen  as  other  western  lands  wUch  be  doet  not  eaplore,  not 
rvin  permitting  his  men  to  land,  while  Leif  Ericawn  foltows 
up  Hiarni's  di<>cover)es,  begins  the  ex|^ration  of  Helluiand, 
Markland  and  Vinland,  and  reali«-s  s<ime  of  the  iharms  of  the 
last  named,  where  he  winters.  Hui  ihi*  Mfondary  authority 
(the  Ftatty  B«ok  narrative),  whiih  till  lately  (urmed  the  basis 
of  all  general  knowledge  as  to  Vinland,  alxjunds  in  contradictions 
and  difficulties  from  which  Eric  the  Red  Saga  is  comparatively 
free.  Thus  (in  flaUy)  the  gnjica  of  Vinland  are  found  in  winter 
wd  fidlCiad  bi  aprinc;  tbi  «bo  first  finds  ihcm,  Leifs 
kmmUmim  T>tbcr  the  Genaaa.  fcu  drank  fraaa  catiag  tbe 
IMl:  and  tbt  vbMi  tbemKhNt  aic  apokcB  «(  aa  Uf  tfiM  WBrd- 
ing  timber.  Looking  at  tbe  record  in  JSric  (Ac  Red  Saga,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  Ixif's  Vinland  answen  to  aome  part  of 
southern  .Suva  Scotia  See  Vl.S'I-\NO.  (At  lO  Htiuhud  OOd 
Markland  see  THOSriNN  Kakls£»ni.) 

The  MSS.  «f  Aw  «•  JW«  Saga  wa  Mba^  M  tad  jar  tT  tike 
WMagaaaaa  coBacliaa  h  OafSihatan:  tbem«r%  Mbirr 
Book,  no  called  becanae  it  wasfcMlf  tbe  property  of  a  famOy  living  oa 
Plat  Island  in  Broad  Firth  (Flatcy  in  BreiSaf  jord  |B-eidafj.<lI).  on  the 
north-wrtf  coa«  of  Ireland,  wa»  presented  in  1662  fr>  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary of  IVntnark,  of  which  it  i»  still  one  of  the  chief  in  1-1  in-*.  Thcuc 
leading  airraliviai  arc  uipptctnentcd  bv  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesia 

aammaiurtnsu  ttdesuu  ponttficum.  cKap.  38  (347  Lappcnbcrjg) 
iMOlt  iv.  (often  •rparatcly  entitled  Deurifttio  Imrutarum  Aquilenu; 
Mun't  »  the  earlieur  extant  reference  to  \^nbnd.  c.  1070):  we 
Iowa  also  notices  of  Vinland  in  the  LibtOut  lOasUenm  of  An  Frodi 
(c  liTo),  the  oldest  Icelandic  historian:  in  tbe  Knitni  Scfa  (^^■ 
pealril  in  Siiorri  SturUion'*  HftmiknniU);  in  E^^txia  Sata 
(c.  i.'V>):  in  Ortiti  5<j{a  (c.  1790);  and  in  an_ Icelandic cnorocnpny 
<if  the  n'.h  (i-iiiurv.  or  e.<r)ier.  partly  derived  ffOOl  tho  Hflious 
traveller  Abbot  Nicolas  of  Thing<yrar  f  tUS9)- 

See  Gusiav  Stom.  "  Stadias  on  the  inmlimi  Voyagea."  in  the 
Itbmetrti  de  U  S«ttHi  njdt  du  Antiqmimim  JVM  (Coaenhagcn. 
lIM):  and  Firik$  Saga  Raudhc  fCopcnhasen,  1801).  A.  M.  Reeves, 
nmdmt  rf  H'lHrland  the  C«ed:  th*  //ulory  cf  Ike  IrtUndu  Dutfvrry 
of  Amtrutx  (London,  iSqo);  in  this  work  the  orijinal  aulhoritie* 
jre  (ivrn  in  full,  with  phirto^raphic  facsimiles,  English  translations 
and  adequate  commentary:  Kafn's  Awttpulaitt  AimtTuamae 
(Coganbagen.  iSj?)  cootains  all  tbeaoai«i|ubW  the  editor's  personal 
tnm  Inve  in  many  cases  tailed  to  saltify  criticum;  the  FUuy 
trxt  h  printed  also  by  Vigfuawn  and  UnsT  in  Flatrv/ar-bok,  vol  1 
(ChfiMuuiia.  iSte).  Thm  an  alio  iransUiioas  of  Fl«ley  and  Red 


B.  F.  de  Cosi.i.  Pre-Columbian  Pisetyprry  ef  AmtrUa  hy  the  S(frlkmtn 
(Albany,  ivoi),  and  (>rij;in.ji  ."i.;^r,j.ui  i  <>/  E..tly  Amrruan 
tiisUtry,  The  Sorlhmen,  Coiumhus  and  Latvl.  pp.  1-66  (New  V'ork, 
1906I.  Ser  alMi  C\  Kii>mond  IWailcy.  P.jtin  of  Uodern  Geography 
ii.  ^A-Hi  (London.  1901):  Josci  f-  itchcr.  Die  Emtdetkun^  der  Kor^ 
wummm  m  Amtrik*  (Frcibiug  L  1902):  John  Fiskc,  Di$enm\ 
</  AmericA,  vol.  i.:  Juul  Dieserud.  "  None  1)  iscos'erics  in  America, ' 
in  the  BtdUlin  ^ ike  Amerkan  Ctorra pku^tl Society  (Trnthtuaty,  1901) ; 
G.  Vi^UMon.  C^Vtisei  Itlanduae  (1905),  which  strangely  expresses 
for  tlw  Antes  IMk 
■i"bgribal 
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LEIGH.  EDWARD  (1602-1671),  English  Puritan  and  tho»* 
logian,  was  bora  at  Shawcll,  Leicestershire.  He  was  cditcatedat 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  from  1616,  and  sabaequentty  bacaaa 
a  member  of  tbe  Middk  Temple.  In  rfaftbe  catewd  paiBawcitf 
as  member  (ar  Stafford,  and  ditftag  tbe  GiA  Wat  bald  acBkadqr 
in  the  parliamentary  army.  He  has  aoacttaMtbOMflOaiBanJad 
with  John  Ley  (1585-1661),  and  so  reprcaentod  aa  bavbv  ■>* 

in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  public  career  of  Leigh  ter- 
minated with  his  cxpuliiion  from  parliament  with  the  rest  of 
the  Presbyterian  parly  in  164S.  From  an  early  age  he  bad 
studied  theology  and  produced  nunieruus  compilations,  tbe  most 
important  being  the  Crituii  Siicrc,  conUiining  Obsenatiotu  mt 
oU  At  Radices  vj  the  llebrm  Wordi  0/  Ike  Old  and  Ike  Greek  ojikt 
Nev  Testament  (1639-1644;  new  ed.,  with  supplement,  i66j), 
for  which  the  author  received  the  thanks  of  the  Wcstntoittr 
Assembly,  to  whom  it  was  dcdkated.  His  oilier  worlta  bidodt 
Sdut  wii  Ck0u$  OftjirwhVaf  (oaMnuiig  ikt  Pittt  Twtttt  Cttt&n 
(t4)s>i  A  TftaUm  4  Dhmity  (i«46-i6si):  ^analotian  «i|ini 
Ike  Nem  TaUwutU  (i6so),  of  which  a  Latin  translation  by 
Arnold  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1752;  A  Body  0/  Divinity 
(1654);  A  Treiilise  cf  Religion  and  Learning  (1656);  AnmiUSip'-.s 
of  Ike  Fife  I'oetkal  Booki  of  Ike  Old  TeslJtneni  (1657).  Leigh 
died  in  Staflotdshirc  in  June  1671. 

LEIGH,  a  market  town  and  ntunid[i:d  Imtou^Ii  ir.  the  Leigh 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancaihnc,  LnKi  in'l.  n  m.  W.  by 
N  from  Manchester  by  the  London  Si  North- Western  railway. 
Pop  (1891)  io.&Si,  (1901}  40,001.  The  aadent  pariah  chmdl 
uf  St  Mary  the  Virgin  was,  with  the  csceptioo  of  tbe  tower, 
rebuilt  in  1873  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Tbe  giaaamar  acbool. 
the  data  of  n^hosc  foundatiao  it  inkiiewiv  SROcbiiidilspibK^al 
cndowmcnta  bi  1655.  166a  aad  t6Si.  Tbt  staple  oiaBafacUBM 
are  ailk  and  cotton;  iliere  are  alao  glass  works,  foundries, 
breweries,  and  flour  mills,  with  extensive  collieries.  Though  the 
neighbourhood  is  pririiip-iHy  an  industrial  diiir;\t,  m.\\.-.i1  tir.c 
old  houses  are  left  near  Leigh.  Tbe  town  was  incorporated 
ill  i8<jg,.i!id  the  corporation  coodtalaoCftBiJMVSaldmMaBd 
14  councillors.    Area,  6j$8  acres. 

LEIGHTON,  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON.  BaaoN  (1830-1896), 
English  painter  and  sculptor,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  bom 
at  Scarborough  on  the  jrd  of  December  i8ja  His  grandfather. 
Sir  Jamca  Leigbtoo,  «tao  a  pbyMoaa*  laaa  k^t  M^d*"*  <kt 
coat  of  St  HetMbiHf.  Indariik  LdUbian  tN»  Ubn  «hmd 
at  a  voy  atifaragk  ttst«Dli«kMitdMmins«tEoa»«id« 
SignorMdL  Tbt IkiBQjr iBOWBd to Dfctdaa aad Beilfai, idMre bt 
attended  classes  at  the  Academy.  In  1S4J  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  the  winter  of  1844  accompanied  his  family 
to  I  lorcncc,  wliere  his  future  career  as  an  artist  was  decided. 
ThiTc  he  sIuJutJ  under  Bcz^ucili  and  Segnolini  at  the  Accademta 
dclle  Ikllc  Arii,  and  .^i;i:i>l.d  anatomy  classes  under  Zanetti; 
but  he  soon  returned  to  complete  his  general  education  at  Frank- 
fort, rctrciving  no  further  direct  instruction  in  art  for  five  years. 
He  went  lo  Bniaack  ia  ti^i,  where  he  act  WiarU  aod  Galiait, 
aad  pobMd  twM  picttint,  {aduding  "  CfaMbue  fadtat  GlattOk'* 
and  a  portrait  of  biaiielL  la  i<4»  be  rtadied  itr  a  law  aatba 
in  Paris,  wberc  be  copied  TIttaa  aad  CairtlBto  bi  tbe  Loima,  aad 
then  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  be  settled  down  lo  serioua 
art  work  under  Kdward  Stcinle,  whose  pupil  he  declared  he  was 
"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  "  Tfiough  his  artistic  training 
Wi-s  mainly  lierman.  arwi  his  master  tielongcd  to  the  same  school 
as  ("ornclijs  and  Ovcrbeck,  he  loved  Italian  art  and  Italy  and 
ihe  first  pKture  by  which  he  became  luiown  to  tbe  Britiab  public 
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Streets  of  rioitnce,"  which  appetfcd  tt  ihc  Royal  /Tcadcmy 
in  iS;5.  At  this  lime  the  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaclitcs  almost 
ab'^>rbe<J  put)lic  inlcri-sl  mart— ■■.  i-  the  year  of  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Ligiit  o4  the  Worid,"  and  the  "  Rescue,"  by  hlilUis.  ^'ct 
Leightoo's  picture,  painted  in  qtiile  a  difiwent  style,  created  a 
iMQMtioa,  and  was  purchased  by  Queea  Victoaa.  Although, 
SHM  Ms  infcocy,  ht  had  only  visited  £aiglHKl«Mt(iniS5t,  when 

munf  MMirii  darioy  »  nridawt  is  9mm  of  tome  two  yean 
«r  mot*  after  kf  kit  Fmkfert  tn  185*.   Ajoongst  these  were 

Giovanni  CosU,  Roticrt  BrowninR,  James  Knouirs,  (iccrce 
Ma*»n  and  Sir  tdward  roynter,  then  a  youth,  whom  he  ailt>wiil 
to  work  111  his  studio.  He  also  met  Thackeray,  who  wrote  from 
Rome  to  the  youriR  Millais;  Here  is  a  \crsalile  young  «iog, 
who  will  run  yo  j  cloie  for  tlie  prrsidcntship  one  of  these  days." 
During  these  yean  h«  painted  arvend  irlurcntiAc  Hibjects — 
*n'ybah  and  Romeo,"  Death  o(  Bfunellescbi."  a  cartoon 
«l  **  Hw  P«R  in  Ftonnat  according  to  Boceacdo,"  and  "  The 
faWBCWaUoa  «f  tte  Mootigucs  and  \M  Ovokts."  He  now 
mid  fcli  Hwmi—  i»  Uwwca  dawk  kpad,  wfcfck  t  fast 
b»tiiiMdlbt**laaHatkipiik.''  IBstmtyfatw^  wMMud  to 
i8$6,  was  "  The  Triumph  ol  M«»ic:  Orpheus  by  the  Power  of  his 
Art  redeems  his  Wife  from  Hades."  It  was  not  a  succMS,  and 
he  did  not  again  exhibit  till  1^58,  when  he  itnt  a  liulc  pitturc 
«f  "  The  Finhernun  aiKi  the  Syren  "  to  the  koyal  Academy,  and 
"  Sims<3n  and  Delilah  "  to  the  Society  of  Briiiih  .Artists  in 
Sodoik  Street.  In  iS$8  he  visked  London  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  leading  Pre-Raphaelitca — Roaietti,  Holman  Hunt  and 
MiUak.  In  the  spring  of  18  S9  he  was  at  Capri,  always  a  favourite 
•f  kis,  and  made  ouny  studies  from  nature,  iiKhidiog  a 
■MtsdmariflBoiskflMa  tne.  It  was  aol  tiD  ilfo  tfaat 
ht  flmM  1*  LaiddA.  wkn  h  (0*  op  kk  twrtmrt  «  Onoa 
8i|iMf«.  9wmm,  Mfekv  fct  «tav«d  M,  in  1666,  ka  novad  to 
bk  cekbraled  ftooaa  In  Hellmd  l>aik  Ro«d,  wjth  fcs  Arab  hall 
decorated  with  Damascus  ^ite^  TTiere  he  lived  till  his  death 
He  now  began  to  fulril  the  promise  of  his  "  Cimabuc,''  and  l>y  sudi 
pkture*  as  "  Paolo  e  Franccsca,"  "  The  Star  ol  Btililehem," 
"Jesebcl  and  Ah.ib  taking  Possession  of  Naboth's  V  iiuyafJ," 
"  Michael  .^ngelo  musing  over  his  Dyir.g  Servant,"  "  A  Giil 
keding  Peacocks,''  and  "  The  Odalisque,'  all  exhibited  in 
tUs,  me  rapidly  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  two  kitcr 
itowt*  were  marked  by  the  rhythm  of  line  and  luxury  nl  colour 
vkMl  are  amomc  the  roost  constant  attributes  of  his  art,  and  may 
ka  MtHdad  m  hk  list  dinm  «i  Oricalal  baaity,  with  wJdck 
baaft««udi«lMmdiop«itftqriapai]|]r.  laaifetlMcaliRikad 
"  Dante  in  Exile"  (the  gnatestof  hk  Itdka  pktHMa)," Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  "  and  **  Golden  Hours."  In  the  wtiiter  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  an  .Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  .After 
this  the  main  etTort  of  his  life  was  to  rc^lue  vi&io&s  of  beauty 
&uKgested  by  classic  myth  and  history.  If  we  add  to  pictures  of 
this  class  a  few  Scriptural  suhjeets,  a  few  Oriental  dreams,  «3ne 
or  two  of  tender  sentiment  like  "  Wedded  "  (one  of  the  mo!>t 
popular  of  his  pictures,  and  well  known  by  not  only  an  engraving, 
tot  a  statuette  modeiad  bjr  an  Italian  seulptar),  a  number  of 
««dka  af  vaiy  vaikus  types  ol  Jeonk  bamty.  "  Tercsina," 
«*Bklldto^**  "  Moratts,"  Ac.  ■Bd  an  occasional 

pontak,  «e  riMi  neariy  exhaiat  tha  diMB  iM»  wMdt  J4ad 
Lefghtaa^WMk  (as  a  paituer)  caa  badfvUM. 

Amongst  the  finest  of  hk  dassical  pictures  were — "  Syracusan 
Bride  kadii^  Wild  Beasts  in  Proceauon  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  " 
(1866),  "  Venus  disrobinR  lor  the  Ilaih  "  (1S67),  "  Klectra  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon,"  and  "  Hebcrs  and  Rhodos  "  (iS6v), 
•*  Hercules  wrestling  with  Death  for  the  Body  ol  Alceslis  " 
(i87l)t  "  Oytemncstra  ''  (1874),  "  The  Daphuephoria  "  (1S76), 
"Nawksa"  (1878).  "An  Idyll"  (18S1),  two  lovers  under  a 
ipnadtaC  listening  to  the  piling  of  a  shepherd  and  gaxing 
aalkarkk  pkio  below;  "  Phtyne  "  (1884),  a  nude  figure  stand- 
lag  to  lha  Mm;  **  CyiMK  «h1  IpWpak  "  (»U4),  "  CapUve 
AMdiMMClw  "  (1I88).  aow  to  tlN  MaMhotar  An^kty;  with 
the  "Last  Watch  of  Hero"  (1887),  "The  Bath  of  Psycba" 
(iftgo).  aow  id  tin  Cbantny  Bequest  oolkctkn;  "  The  Caiden 


ofthc  ircsperides  "(1892),"  Pervu?  and  .\nilrnmcda  "and"The 
Return  of  I'erstphone,"  now  ia  liic  Leeds  Gallery  (1^1);  and 
"  Ciytie."  his  l  iit  work  (1896).  All  these  pictures  are  char- 
acterized by  nobjiay  of  tonrrption,  by  almost  perfect  draughts- 
m-utihip,  by  colour  whici,  if  not  of  the  highest  quality,  is  always 
original,  choice  and  effective.  Jhtf  oCun  Rach  dktiiictiait  and 
dignity  of  attitude  and  gesttu^  and  accaskaaQy,  as  n  tbe 
»  Uanakaaadlkatli,  "ike^Ekctn'tadtlw"  Clytemnestra," 
a  Bobk  'mtaAj  of  hdtnt-  1Vr{iap«,  amkbt  the  great  variety  of 
qualities  which  they  possess,  none  is  more  urjiM-rMl  and  more 
characteristic  than  a  rich  elegance,  cuuiUiicd  with  .in  aliJio«t 
f.istidious  s»lf<:tiof.  of  lie.iutiful  forms.  It  is  the  super  emiritnte 
of  these  qu.Llitics.  asscicuicd  with  great  derorativc  skill,  that 
m.ikc  the  spl-  ndiJ  pageant  of  tin-  "  Daj  !iti<-pboria "  the  most 
perfect  expr«isi(»n  ol  his  individual  genius.  Here  wc  have  hkcoB- 
positioo,  his  colour,  his  sertse  of  the  joy  and  movcaeot  ct  Btt, 
his  love  of  ait  and  natiuc  at  tbeit  punst  and  moat  9oolaaeoua» 
and  the  reaak  ka  vndivltbaata rivi] attuUBdin  theBritkh 
ScbooL 

Lcightoe  was  oat  af  tie  naat  tbomi^  dtai^iiinini  of  lib 

diyr*  His  sketches  aad  altldka  for  hk  pictures  arc  numerous 
aad  wtry  highly  cataeiaed.  They  contain  the  essence  of  his 
conceptions,  aad  mtich  of  their  spiritual  bcxuty  ar;'!  -.u^jilcty 
of  expression  was  often  let  in  the  t!jl>orAiijti  ol  the  fir.iiijtd 
picture.  He  s«.lJom  suci  ceded  i:i  rtt  iintng  the  freshneu  of 
his  Ijrst  irjL-.i  more  tott:]j!i[cIy  th.in  ir.  hi-  last  picture — "  Ciytie  " 
— whii  h  Was  left  unikjibhtd  on  his  r.iscl.  He  rarely  painted 
sacfctl  subjects.  Ihe  rnuii  beautifui  of  his  lew  pictures  of  this 
kind  was  the  "  David  musing  on  the  Housetop"  (186s).  Others 
were  "  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness  "  (1879),  "  Elisba  raising  tlw 
Son  of  the  Shuiummite  "  (1881)  and  a  design  intended  for  iba 
decoration  of  the  doote  of  St  P«il'a  Cathedra],  "  And  (ha  Set 
gave  np  tkie  Dead  wUdi  wm  in  ft "  (1897),  aow  lb  the  Hkta 
CkJJeiy,  aad  the  terrible  "  Rizpah  "  of  i8gj.  His  diploma 
pictat*  was  •*St  Jerome,"  exhibited  in  1869.  Besides  these 
pictures  of  sacred  subject?,  he  made  some  designs  for  DaL-id's 
li.lile,  whivh  for  force  of  imagination  excel  the  paintings.  The 

fi.-.r'it  of  these  ara  "Oria  and  Abc^"  aad  "^uaaoa  lAh  tbe 

(iaies  of  Ca«a." 

Not  so  easily  to  be  classed,  b-jt  amonR  the  most  individual 
and  beautiful  of  his  pictures,  are  a  few  of  which  tbe  motive  was 
purely  aesthetic.  Amongst  these  may  speckliy  be  noted  "  The 
Summer  Moon,"  two  Greek  girls  sleeping  on  a  marble  baac^ 
and  "The  Morfc  fiiUpn,"  in  which  a  lovely  little  girl  k  aeated 
oa  her  lovcfr  TOaqg  OMlier'akp  katatag  to  nky  tbe  lute.  With 
these,  at  a  week  paedoctd  withaat  aay  literary  suggestion, 
though  very  difierent  to  feallag,  nay  be  associated  the  "  Eastern 
Slinj^  scaring  Birds  in  tbe  Harvest-time:  Mooo-rise  "  (1875), 
a  nude  figure  standing  on  a  raiwd  platform  in  a  field  of  wheat. 

L.cighton  aliCJ  painted  a  few  (Mjrtr.ails,  ir.cl'jding  those  of 
Signor  Costa,  the  Italian  landsca[>e  p.iintcr,  Mr  F.  I*.  (  Lttkercfl, 
Mrs  Sutherland  Orr  fhis  sifter),  .Amy,  Lady  Cokddge,  Airs 
Stephen  Kalli  and  (the  iinest  of  all>  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the 
tr^vclkr  and  Eastern  scholar,  wiiich  was  exliibited  in  1876  and 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Like  other  painters  of  the  day,  noubly  G.  F.  Watts,  Laid 
Leighton  executed  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture.  Hk  "Alhlal* 
strand  with  a  ^rthoa  "  wwodiflalad  at  the  Royd  AiadM^f 
In  tS77,  and  waajWRkaaediiirtheCkaBtrey  Bequest  rtikctfoa. 
Another  statue,  "  The  Sluggard,"  of  equal  merit,  was  exhibited 
in  1886;  and  a  charming  statuette  of  a  nude  figure  ul  a  ^rl 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  a  frog,  called  "Xeediess  Alarms," 
was  completed  in  the  .vjmc  year,  and  presented  by  the  sriint 
to  Sir  John  Millais  in  ,Tcknott ledgment  ot  the  gift  by  tlif  litter 
of  liis  picture,  "  Shciitng  Peas."  kit  made  the  beautiful  design 
for  Ihe  reverse  of  the  Jubilee  Medal  of  1857.  It  was  also  hk 
habit  to  make  sketch  modek  in  wax  foe  the  figures  in  his  pictures, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Acadcaqr> 
As  saiUuHiatcr  to  bkckaad  white  ha  ako  dasovcs  to  ba  leneof 
bcredfOpedaqjr  fortkacau  to  DabM^Bibk,  already  flwatkoed, 
and  Ms  iUuatiatktis  to  George  Eliot's  RomMa,  which  appeared 
to  Ihe  CmwtM  MatfiUM.  The  Utter  are  full  of  tbe  spirit  of 
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v..^M  -v-i*  ^  "'^  dccomlivr  p«lt.).nK*. 

•       ^  l%««tanM  ««nnx^t»ons  (in  spirit  rrc«.)i 

■  V  X^Miift        Albert  Musrum,  reprwemmg 

Mt«  «l        »**  JVaf*-  *    Then-,  also,  is  the 
%^«|-Ctaidb«  "  i«  mosaic.  In  Lynd- 

I  .SkJIS.  the  Whe  -Id  Foolfah 

l*"!Ih-.vftMif--  » Ihrx>■.s>l^^l-l  marked  by  dblinetlm,  mrtklic 
A,Ki'.i!lt^V  Tlwu^h  iwi  t.ill,  he  h.vi  a  fine  presenetr  aftd  manners, 
41  kWH-e  genUl  and  courtly.  He  '.viis  nilctrHil  In  ul!  -^.-ci.-iif-,. 
(amh  Iht  pala*-"*  'o  stuJio.  He  s;xjkc  Gtrman 
r>^K  as  -eU  as  English.  He  had  much 
mwikt  considerable  gi(ls  a»  an  orator  of  a  florid  type.  His 
ntlidrnHit  Discourses  (published,  London,  i8q6)  were  full 
«f  thiinfr  uA  cultnie*  For  sewn  yean  (1876-188^)  he  com- 
mended  tbe  Mtk  Middkan  (Artists)  Riie  Vduntccn,  mirtng 
»,ih  the  nolL  ol  iMMOiiiy  eoioacl.  and  wihaeifKaify  noctving 
the  Volunteer  DecortUoo.  Yft  iwtodklnunctiaaMaiieMMtJ 
diverted  him  from  hi»  devotion  to  bit  pinfr  wfcin,  the  welfare 
of  his  brethren  fn  art  or  «f  the  Royal  Academy.  As  pmfdetit 
lie  was  punctilious  in  the  dt.^chargc  of  his  ijutie^,  rc.iffy  to  give 
btlp  and  tocouragcmenl  lo  artists  younpand  old,  and  his  tenure 
of  the  oiiuTc  was  marked  by  some  wise  and  hbrra!  rcfotnis.  He 
freqwc'i'b'  t  abroad,  generally  to  It-ily,  where  ho  v.is  will 
Jttuvwn  ar.d  a|'>prfciatcd.  He  visited  Spain  in  i?^66,  rcypt  in 
1868,  when  he  %CDt  up  the  Nik  with  Ferdinand  do  I.o-'.;.eps 
In  a  steainer  lent  by  the  Khedive.  He  w.vs  at  DamaMrus  for  a 
thntt  time  in  1873.  It  «u  his  custom  on  all  thr^c  trips  to  make 
Btlle  Bveljr  ilutches  «(  lindinyp  «ad  buildins^.  These  fresh 
Cttlefloifmaf  WtldnicvHdto  detonte  the«allft«i  Ul  itadk^ 
udMtbeafeortotOBttMtnftirlilidcttliRdindcaariderabl* 
prices.  It  was  when  he  was  fat  the  ftiB  tide  of  hb  popolarity 
and  success,  and  apparently  In  the  full  tide  of  h^  penotui  vigour 
also,  that  he  was  strtick  with  cn;Jni!  petlorit.  For  a  loni^  time 
he  struggled  bravely  with  this  cruel  disease,  never  onutting 
except  from  absiSlute  necc<.sity  any  cf  his  official  duties  except 
during  »  brief  period  of  rest  abroad,  which  failed  to  produce 
the  detM  dKU  Hk  d«th  «cnimd  «l  Utt  agOt  of  jMOMy 

Lcishton  miclccted  an  Academician  In  -1868,  and  succeeded 
Sic  Fnuidi  Grant  as  President  in  1878,  when  he  was  koii^ed. 
Be  was  CteMed  a  baronet  In  t8S6,  and  was  raised  to  tlie  peerage 
fat  1196,  A  few  d^  before  Us  death.  He  held  boooniy  degrees 
«t  the  ndvcnftln  «f  (Mtnrd,  CMMdce,  DaMTn,  Gdhburgh 
and  Durham,  was  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  ot  Tnutce;  a 
Commander  of  the  Ixgioa  o(  Honerar.  and  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold.  He  v.as  a  Kr.ight  of  the  C.^iurg  flrdrr,  "  Dem  \'or- 
dien*ie."  and  of  the  Trisssian  Order,  "  Tuur  lo  Mtiite,"  .ir  I  a 
inemher  of  at  least  ton  foreign  Academics.  In  1830  he  won  a 
medal  of  ihc  >o(<iii  1  claii,  at  the  Pari*  SslAn,  and  al  thf  Fxini-i- 
tion  Univcr^ell'-'  of  a  gold  nifd.il.    As  a  siu![il(<r  he  was 

awarded  a  nudAl  of  tbe  fir.t  class  in  iS;-.  and  t:.o  (irand  Prix 
in  tSs,; 

*y-<-  Art  Arn^i'Tt  fMrs  A.  I,an;^.  ^f'U:  K-nal  Ar.id.  riv  r.itr». 
Inijii..  W'inirT  l'.k.hi|jitior.  lHf)7'.  Nati  'ii.il  (..clliry  ul  liji!i>l;  Ait 
l.autogue:  C.  Monkhoutc.  Bntnk  Ccnumporory  Artnis  ^Locul.>(i, 

1899)  t  £nMM  Mys.  Ktdnitk,  Auri  Ui0im  ((.oadon.  18^. 

1900)  .  (C.  Mo.) 
LEIOHTON.  ROBERT  (1611-1684!,  archbishop  of  CI  r  ;  v. 

was  born,  probably  in  London  (others  say  at  UHshavrn,  funar- 
shire),  in  ifjii,  the  eiJott  s.'ii  of  Dr  Aliundi-r  r.oi>;hton.  the 
«iuh«r  of  Zk'ti'j  VUi  ai^i[:\'A  Pniwi'i,  v.ho'-o  (trriblc  sufTerinpi 
for  having  darod  to  qjovtlon  tiic  divine  ri.Tht  of  Episcopacy, 
under  tbe  persecution  of  Laud,  fontn  one  of  tbe  most  disgraceful 
incidents  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Dr  Lcighton  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  old  family  of  Ulishavcn  in  Forfarshire.  From  hu 
earliest  childhood,  according  to  Burnet,  Robert  Lcighton 
distiocHishcd  for  Mi  talnt^  dispoehlon.  In  his  eixiccolli 
(16*71  he  ««s  itM  to  the  vntvenfty  of  EAntmfgh,  where,  after 
studylm  a^h  dtattognhihed  success  for  four  years,  he  took  the 
dcgne  «(  HJL  fa  RIs  {utheT,then  vnl  htm  to  tnivcl 


ahrn  i  !.  and  lie  ii  undcritood  to  haxx  spent  srveril  years  In 
i  rariie.  where  So  ac(]uired  a  tompicic  maitety  of  llie  Kteneh 
lu  Ruapc.  While  ihoto  ho  paitcd  a  RckkI  deal  ol  lime  with 
rtktivcs  at  Douai  who  had  become  Roman  Catholics,  and  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondoice  (or  muqr  jpean  aftcrwaidB.  - 
Either  at  this  tim  or  oa  some  stAsequent  visit  he  had  also  a 
good  deal  ai  hManaiuaa  with  memben  of  the  Janienist  party. 
Thia  InMRoaiaa  caanAuiod  lo  the  charity  toi  ~  ~ 
dtttncd  ftata  Idn  in  ttliglaas  opinion,  which  1 
formed  a  feature  in  his  character.  The  eaact  period  of  his 
return  to  Scotland  has  ttot  been  ascertained:  but  in  1641  he 
was  ordained  Prcsh>|erian  minister  of  Ncwbattle  in  Midl< j  !  i^n 
In  165.'  he  rciigneti  his  charge  and  went  lo  ftsjde  in  Tdinbuigh. 
What  led  him  to  take  this  step  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
The  nrcwnt  riwn  is  that  he  had  little  sympathy  wUh  the  fieiy 
ze.il  of  Ills  liroihi T  (It-rgymon  on  certain  folitical^lMMIOIlit asd 
that  this  led  to  severe  censures  on  their  p«rt. 

Early  in  1653  he  was  appointctl  priiuipal  of  the  univerailjr 
of  Edinhaigh,  and  primarius  professor  e(  divinity.  In  this  poll 
be  coMhwad  tor  avta  ar  di^t  years.  A  oomidnaMa  Mwfaar 

of  hu  Latin  pielMliaMa  and  other  addresses  Ipuhtiskad  ahfll 
Ms  driith)  aia  r^iaaitaWe  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  tJick 
Latinity,  and  their  subdued  and  meditative  eloquence.  They  are 
valuable  instructions  In  the  an  of  living  a  holy  Ufe  rather  than 

A.  body  of  scienlific  divinity.  Throj^houl,  however,  they  bear 
the  hisrfctof  a  deeply  learned  and  acuoinpluhed  mind.  Mturaled 
with  both  classical  and  patriotic  reading,  and  like  all  his  works 
I  hey  breathe  the  qtlrit  at  one  who  lived  vcqr  nuch  ahove  the 
world.  His  aianul  tamper  was  toaiHdIkaihaMnpcr  Of  Uatiaia 
to  seCQia  MKasM  as  a  teacher. 

In  iddt»  adm  Charics  II.  had  resolved  to  force  Episcopacy 
o«ce  mof*  imi  floatlaad,  h»  fiaud  apoa  LeiihUA  for  aaa  of  hfe 
bishops  (ko  ftootUMV  CmacK  orV  Lal|^iiMi»lMhf  vtiyoPMih 
out  of  the  world,  and  hefntg  somewhat  deAdenl  in  what  may  bo 
called  the  political  snoc,  was  too  open  to  the  persuasions  used 
10  induio  liini  to  enter  a  spluro  for  which  he  instinctively  fell 
he  wa*  ill  <iualil'ied.  The  Kpiicopacy  which  he  conlempUied 
was  that  niodit'to  I  form  which  had  been  suggested  by  Arc  hbLshop 
Usshcr,  and  to  whieh  Uaxler  and  many  of  Iho  best  of  the  Englis-h 
Nonconf'  rini'.ts  would  have  readily  givert  their  adherence.  It 
is  significaitt  ihiit  h&  always  refused  to  be  addressed  a»  " 
lord,"  and  it  is  stated  that  when  dining  with  bis  clergy  on  OOT 
occosioM  he  wished  to  scat  hinucM  al  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Lelghtoa  aoon  hc^an  to  discover  ibt  aart  of  ntcn  with  whoa 
he  was  to  be  anadatad  hi  the  rphgopatr.  Ha  tavalkd  wiih 
them  hi  the  aaiae  coach  fram  LoBrfiM  towaidi  i&twiawd,  h«t 
having  become,  as  he  toM  Burnet,  very  weary  of  their  compaay 
(as  he  doubted  not  they  were  of  hu).  and  having  found  that 
thi-y  ir.rtnded  to  niiil-.e  a  kind  of  triumphal  entrance  into 
Kdiiibuirh,  tie  lef^  them  al  Morpeth  and  lotired  lo  the  carl  of 
I,o'|i;:itr>  .it  .\ew l>;it I le.  He  very  soon  lost  all  hope  of  being 
a*ilc  t'l  birh!  up  the  church  by  the  mcan&  whkh  the  govemoient 
had  ^et  ot.  fcol,  and  his  work,  as  heconftssed  toBuraet,  "seemed 
to  him  a  lighting  against  God."  He  did.  however,  what  haoNlHt 
governing  his  diocese  (that  of  Dunblane)  with  tba 
m  ildncia»  as  {«r  B»  be  cauM,  pfamnthtg  the  penecaiing  I 
in  aetlwe  opaiaflaa  «i»whcN.  and  wideaeiwiJiH  to 
the  PresbytcfinadngytocamatoaiiaccMimodattMiiKlihtheh 
Episcopal  brethmi.  After  a  hopeteas  atrug^  of  tkrre  or  four 
N'-iirs  to  induce  t!ie  go\erii;ntnt  to  put  a  <top  lo  their  fierce 
pcr^ution  of  th.e  Cnvenan;er>,  he  <lcteimined  to  resign  his 
bi-.-hopTic,  aid  went  up  to  L>jndon  in  1665  for  this  putpoje. 
He  HO  far  worked  upon  ihc  rrir.  !  of  Charles  ll'.al  he-  pfoniiscd 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  miliier  nie.i-;uros.  but  it  does  not  ajipear 
that  any  material  improvement  took  place.  In  1669  i^etgbloa 
again  went  to  London  and  made  fresh  representations  on  tbo 
■tthject.  bat  thtJe  mult  faUowed.  The  aUfhl  dhiposttioa. 
,  shows  bjr  the  acmmaieBt  to  aceominodate  patters 
to  have  inspired  Leif^ton  with  so  mildl  hapB  that  is 
thefoBewing  year  he  agreed,  thoogh  with  a  good  deal afwitatioB, 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  In  this  hi^er  sphere 
be  redoubled  his  cflorts  with  the  Pnslqrttrians  to  bring  about 
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■  degree  o(  conciliation  with  Episcopacy,  but  the  only  rcsuii 
to  rrabroil  himself  with  the  hot-headed  Epiicopal  |Mrty 
n  «tB  n  wftb  the  Piaigrteriutt.  la  mm  dMp«ir,  tiMnfora, 
«r  b(fi«  aMe  to  br  «f  «qf  MMdtartmlee  t*  dw 
be  RS^ned  the  aidibMwprte  fa  1*74  aad  lefkii  l»  m 
•r  Ms  wrdowed  sister.  Mrs  LigtHnuker,  at  Itiuaiftui  ki 
Here  be  spent  the  remaining  ten  years,  probably  the  happiest 
of  his  life,  and  died  suddenly  on  a  visit  to  London  in  16S4. 

It  iidMcalt  l»fMat«lHC«rac  kaita  full  eHimate  of  Lacbton'i 
chacutcfc  Ha  Mads  afaMat  alaa^  b  tm  *fie.  In  tome  nnpects 
be  was  iaimeBwrably  mperior  both  la  ioteiUvt  and  m  puty  to  most 
of  the  Scottish  ecclewjislics  of  hia  dme:  «n<l  \i-t  lie  wvms  ta  li.ivc 
bad  almost  no  influence  in  mouldinc  the  rh-ir.icu-re  or  rnrnhict  of 
hi»  contempofarie*.  So  intense  was  hi»  abrj>r)>tii)n  m  Un-  ltj\L'  nl 
Cod  that  Uitle  mom  seem*  to  have  been  Icit  in  his  hsart  for  lutman 
sympathy  or  aSeciioo.  Can  it  be  that  thcte  was afttraiailif ihiag 

■ Lr  1  manner?  Bumct  tcQs  its  that  be  had  never 

e\-en  tmfle.   In  other  respects. 


10  repel  m  bis  outward  manner?  Burnet  tcOs  US  tbat 
aeen  him  iainb.  aad  very  seldom  e\-en  smfle.  In  O 
too.  he  liveatM lafmsion  of  sunding  aloof  fveas  human  interests 


and  lies.  It  may  go  for  littk  that  be  never  married,  but  't  was 
tuieiy  a  curious  idicwyncrasy  that  he  habitually  cherished  the  wi»h 
(which  was  (jrantcvl  liim)  that  he  miyht  die  in  an  inn.  In  fact,  holy 
mc<1l!J!  I  n  !*tm5  In  hj  \  I  t  i  n  [he  one  absorbing  interest  of  his  life. 
At  Dunblane  iradiiion  prcseT>-cd  the  memory  of  the  good  bishop," 
•ilent  and  cooipanioakw,  panng  up  and  down  the  slopiaa  walk 
by  the  ri««r'a  bank  tinder  th«  beautiful  west  window  of  hts  cathedral 
/mA  from  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Lothian  to  hi»  roimtc^i  it  appears 
that,  whatever  other  reasons  Lt  i;:!it(in  inif.ht  have  had  lor  rr->ii;mtiv; 
his  chan-e  at  Nf-wtuttk-,  the  main  olifixt  which  he  had  in  view- 
was  to  U-  1.  It  to  his  own  thoujjht*.  It  is  then-lore  not  ^■ery  wonderful 
that  he  was  compWtcly  misjudged  and  even  disUlced  both  by  the 
Ptrcsbyterianaod  by  theEoMCopalpafty.  .  . 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mm  tbat  be  «0«  aeW  ba  wmOe  to 
understand  that  anything  which  he  wrote  posaessed  the  wnallest 
value.  Noiw  of  Ms  worbs  wane  published  by  hinwii,  and  it  is  stated 
that  be  left  order*  that  all  bis  MSS.  should  be  destroyed  after  his 
death.  But  fortunately  for  the  world  this  charge  wa'*  disregarded. 
Like  all  the  best  writing,  it  tccmi  to  flow  without  effort;  it  is  the 
easy  unaf!ecte<l  outcome  of  his  saintly  naturo.  Thraaahaat,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  laiyiagBofjt^wAolaf  wwlanMW^  pMiset  Uteiar^r 

practical 

theology  of  the  lytJi  centurv.  It  was  a  common  repmorh  against 
Lcighton  that  he  had  kani'ncs  tLm.ml-.  I^.unan  Cit'liMhcism,  and 
perhaps  this  i«  m  far  true  that  he  had  fonwcd  himsell  inwoas  degree 
upon  the  model  of  some  ol  thcainC||ppKnaaeitbatnin.aBcbas 
Pasod  and  Tbotnas  k  Kcmpis. 


Tl»  ben  account ^Ld^ton's disfacter b  that  of  BlthteBurnet 
in  Wtt.  «f  kis  0mm  ftiim  (l7»3-»734)-  No  peHeetly  -latMMMfy 
tditioR  of  LeightOA's  works  exists.  After  his  death  his  ( ommmtary 
m  Ptkr  and  sewaral  of  his  other  works  were  pubU-hnl  un  Kr  the 

editorship  of  his  friend  Dr  Fall,  and  ihos.-  early  tin  imv  In- 
laid to  be.  with  some  drawbacks,  \;>  l.ir  t(ii_-  liter  i^IM't. 
hjM-  Ir.vn  r^sscsscd  by  the  mania  of  rl^lu^•ln|{  his  good  archaic  ami 
nirv  o  ;^  ljnK>H;e  to  the  bald  fccbkneasof  nkodOBabnHOIOKy.  It 
is  unlt>nuaatcly  impotsibie  to  azcmpt  from  thiacntiaim  ewn  the 
ariUMt  in  other  respects  very  valuable  and  ntentorious,  published 
nEthe  iuperintendenee  of  the  Rev.  W.  West  (7  vols  ,  London. 
I86iy-l875);  nee  also  s-olume  of  selection*  (with  bioRraphy)  by  Dr 
Blair  of  Dunblane  (1883),  who  also  contributed  "  Uiblioeraphy  of 
AfchbUMO  Lcighton  "  to  the  Miuii  and  Fareigm  EtantjciaAl  Kadew 

(|,ir»Mta-U»«*ar¥&-fa^^^         ^  ,,,, 

LEIGHTOM  BUZZARD,  a  market  town  in  the  southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Bedfordshire,  England.  40  m  N  W.  of  Londoji 
by  the  London  &  North  Western  railway.  Ti  p  i  f  urban  district 
(1901)  6iit.  It  Kcs  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  Ouzel,  a  tributao' 
of  the  Oate,  tbelteied  to  cast  and  west  by  low  hills.  The  river 
fttil  iwTBt  tha  oauoly  bouaduy  with  Buckinghamshire.  The 
Grand  Janctioa  canal  foDowg  Its  course,  and  gives  the  town 
extensive  water-comiaaaicatioas.  The  chnich  of  All  Saints 
is  cruciform,  with  central  tower  and  spfre.  It  h  mdnly  Early 
F.nglish,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  Style;  but  some  of  the  wiiMloars 
including  the  nave  clLreilory.  and  the  beautiful  carved  wooden 
roof,  arc  TcrjicndicuUr.  The  wc^t  diKjr  has  piKnl  early  ir"n- 
i»orkiand  on  one  of  the  towcr-arch  pillars  aa  sumc  rcni.irk.iMc 
Mdy  carvings  of  facidir  ckatacter,  one  of  which  n-prt- mis  a 
■M  aMaultcll  a  tranan  with  a  ladle.  The  market  cross  is 
«(  Ifce  Mti  ceatiuy*  miKh  lestoitd.  having  an  open  arcade 
anpponint  a  pinnarlr.  vitb  Byiac  buttresses.  Tbe  statues  in 
ks  niches  arc  modem,  but  the  originals  are  placed  on  the  exterior 
of  the  (o^vn  hill  Leighton  has  a  conu'dcrable  acricttliaral 
tiatk,  and  wuic  utdualry  to  straw-plailiaf.  AciMt  ihr  Oud 


rSuckinghamshire,  where  Lcighton  railway  statioo  is  situated, 

IS  the  urban  district  of  LtuUde  (pop.  3IS7). 

LBUIUIGBll.  tbe  aaaa  of  aa  old  GctaHB  faaiiire 
ky  priaiipaBbr  la  AInoa  aai  Lenaiaa.  Tha  tet 
Imit  «bHi  amrtbing  certain  ii  knea  «■ 
(d.  1117).  whoM  family  becaaa  aadacl  to 

line  when  Count  Frederick,  a  Minnesinger,  tfied  about  1210. 
Frederick's  sister,  Liutgarde,  nuuried  Simon,  count  of  Soar- 
brucken,  and  Frederick,  one  of  their  S0QS,inheti'.ing  thi-  lands 
of  the  counts  of  LciniiiKcn,  took  their  arms  and  their  name. 
Having  incrca-sctl  its  possessions  the  Leiningen  family  was 
divided  about  1317  into  two  branches;  the  ddcr  of  these,  whose 
head  was  a  landgrave,  died  out  in  1467.  Od  tlus  event  its  lands 
fell  to  a  fenude,  the  last  landgrave's  sister  Margaret,  wife  ct 
Retnhard,  lord  of  Wcsterburg,  and  their  dcsccndanu  were  knom 
as  tba  fcatfy  ai  TiWajia  Wtneihai, 
divbM  ian  tm^kimSmh  tea  af 
and  NaalaMat^Waiiikaift  boik  al 
to-day. 

Meanwhile  the  younger  branch  of  the  LcininRcns,  known 
as  the  family  of  Lciniiigcn-Dagsburg,  was  tlourishing,  and  in 
1560  this  was  divided  into  (he  lines  of  Lciningen-Dagsburg- 
Hartcnburg,  founded  by  Count  John  Philip  (d.  156*),  and 
Ix'iningrn-Dagsburg-Heidcsheim  or  l  alkenburg,  founded  by 
Count  Emicbo  (d.  i593)<  lo  (779  the  head  of  the  former  line 
was  raised  to  tbe  tank  of  a  prince  of  tbe  Empire.  In  1801  tMi 
famay  was  deprived  of  ila  kadi  «b  tbe  kft  bank  of  the  RMm 
by  France, but liilltkMBri«Bdaapkca«peaaitian far  tbew 
loucs.  AfaayaBaiiMrtopaMBriBaasmaaMdkikHaad 
they  are  aaw  iWWirf  ttdal/la  BadcB,  bat  paitif  la  Bavaria 

and  in  Hesse.  A  former  head  of  this  family,  Prince  Emich 
Charles,  married  Maria  Louisa  \  ictoria,priiKess  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
after  his  death  in  1814  the  princess  married  George  IIL's  mjo, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  by  whom  she  became  tbe  mother  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  19W  tta  Iwd  ai  iha  kn^f  vaa  Hasa  Bkkk 

(b.  1866). 

The  family  of  Leiniagen-DagriMBt-Hddcshdn  was  divide^ 
into  three  branches,  the  two  waiot  of  wUch  became  eatiaet 
during  tbe  iStb  ceatufy.  At  picMat  it  is  represented  by  tba 


Sea      11  ■  , 
(Bruamfah,  ilta  iJgt). 

LEINSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  occupying  the  middle  and 
south  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  and  extending  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shannon.  It  includes  cotmties  Longford,  \Vest- 
meath,  Mealh,  Louth,  King's  County,  Kikkic,  Doblia.  Qucen'a 
County.  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny  aad  Woftld  (fJk  fcr 
topography,  Ac).  LelaMcr  tfaMea)  a«a  «f  (ka  «ai^ 
Milesian  provfawa  «f  Itdnd.  «atb,  tte  siadem  coaoty  m 
which  is  included  in  Leiaster,  was  the  name  of  fc  separate  jnoviixe 
created  in  the  and  centur)'  a.d.  The  kings  of  Leiiuter  retained 
their  position  until  1171,  and  their  (k-sccndan'.s  maintained 
Independence  within  a  circumscribed  territory  as  late  as  the  i6ih 
crnlury.  In  ii;o  Richard  Strongbow  martini  Atvife,  daughter 
of  the  last  king  Diannid,and  thus  acquired  the  nominal  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  Henry  II.  confirmed  him  in  powers 
of  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  those  of  a  palatinate.  His  daughter 
Isabel  married  William  Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke.  Ikelr  five 
daugfatcn  Aaied  Uw  tcrtitaqr  e(  IdaiUr,  irUdi  ina  BMT  divided 
into  Sva  libcttka  taiijfla^  tka  hbw  aitcailva  privflcsca  aa 
the  undivided  territory,  naairfy,  Cartow,  KUkenny,  Watford, 
Kildare  and  Lets.  The  hfattqr  <(  Lcinster  tbetnftcr  pastes 
to  the  several  diviskoa wtdchiicia^adaaQy otpaked iBta Uk 

present  counlies 

LEIPZIG,  a  rity  111  r.rrmar  v,  the  second  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  in  size  and  the  first  in  commercial  importance,  70  m. 
N.W.  of  Dresden  and  mm.  S.W.  of  Berlin  by  rail,  and  6  m. 
from  the  I>russian  frontier.  It  lies  350  ft.  above  the  sea-levd. 
in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  just  above  the  junction  oS  thrca 
small  rivcta,  the  FIclMe^  tbe  Panbe  and  the  Ehter.  sfbidi  flaw 
tkmib  ar  loaad  tke  Mwa  aad  r 
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under  the  nsiiw  of  iIm  Bhter,  diicharge  ibemaelvts  bto  the 
Sule.  1  lie  climate,  thoo^  not  genenlly  mktMft  WQr  be 
inckment  in  winter  tad  hM  in  summer. 
Letpdf  is  oae  of  tlie  most  enterpruing  and  pWMpenwu  of 
m,  and  in  point  of  trade  and  industries  taoks  among 
ika  immediately  after  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  It 
I  tl0  tfaM  lunt  GcoBM  aahvnhy,  it  Ite  Mtt  «l  tke 
tritand  «f  the  Gnaan  mfht  m  tltt  hemdqoarttw 
of  the  XIX.  (Saxon)  army  corps,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  and  miuical  centres  in  Europe.  Its  general 
a^jHci  is  iinjxjsing,  owing  to  the  number  of  new  public  huililirig'; 
crrctfiJ  during  the  last  lo  years  of  the  iplh  century.  It  con;.i5ts 
of  the  old,  or  inner  city,  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  pleasant 
promenade  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  oi 
the  very  much  more  extensive  inner  and  outer  suburbs.  Many 
thriving  suburban  villages,  such  as  Reudnltx,  Volkmandorf, 
Goidis,  Eutritssch,  Plagwitz  and  Lindenau,  have  been  incoq>or- 
«ttdwil»*lwaly»«HAiriiltUiMeacg«liwUiepB|wihi>inn  in 
ifM  mmmmti  to  SP»,sio.  On  th*  nortb-vest  the  town  is 
hMMMl  iy  4he  ine  puUic  pufc  and  woods  of  the  Rosenthal, 
tad  m  di*  tNSt  by  the  Johanna  ParlLand  by  pleasant  groves 
leading  :dong  the  banks  of  the  I'lcistf. 

•  The  old  town,  with  us  narrow  birctis  and  numerous  houMS 
of  the  i6th  and  I7lh  centuries,  with  their  hiRh-pilchcd  r«)fs, 
presers-es  much  of  itsquaint  medieval  aspcti.  The  market  M)u.iri-, 
lying  almost  in  its  centre,  is  of  great  intertill.  V]«>t\  it  the  four 
main  business  streets,  the  Grimmaische-,  the  Peters-,  the  Hain- 
ud  the  Katharinco-strasscn,  converge,  and  its  north  side  is 
occupied  by  the  boMliful  old  JUtJiaui, «  Gothic  edifice  built  by 
the  Uttfumtm  HknoiraM  Lotm  in  tflfi^  ead  «mMii^ 
IHs  rtic  psrtnite  of  the  Suoa  nkn  SBpcwedad  by  the  new 
Itethaaa,  ft  hm  ben  wntand  mi  aetmmoiMUjet  a  munidpal 
museum.  Behind  the  markrt  square  and  the  main  street  lie  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  interconnected  by  covered  courtyards 
and  alleys,  with  extensive  warehouses  and  cellars.  The  whole, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  fairs,  when  every  available  place  is  packed 
with  merchandise  and  thronged  with  a  motUy  crowd,  prcscnis 
the  semblance  of  an  oriental  baiaar.  Gose  to  the  old  Rathaus  is 
Auerbach's  U»f,  built  about  1 530  and  iaitmlntas  being  imn>or- 
latiwd  ia  Goethe's  Ftua.  It  has  a  cwiooa  old  viae  vaiak 
CB*Im|  «MA  coatains  a  series  of  nnial  p«t"«"»t'  of  the  ifitb 
cM«K  ntmuHag  tho  kftad  00  which  iho  thjf  k  bwd. 
Nmt  by  b  the  ptctureaque  KBoigshaus,  for  eeveni  eeMaries 
•Iheodaoe  uf  the  Saxoo  monarchs  in  Leipzig  and  in  which  King 
Flrederick  Augustus  I.  was  made  prisoner  by  the  .Allies  alter  the 
battle  of  I.f  ipiifi  :ii  Oi  tuber  1813.  At  the  end  of  the  I'ctc rsstrasse, 
in  the  S'luih.  wt'  I  curn,'.  r  of  the  inner  town  and  on  the  promen.idc, 
l.'.y  ilu-  riui-.^i :iburK,  or  citadel,  modelled,  according  to  tr-^iliti^n, 
on  that  of  Milan,  and  built  early  in  the  ijth  century.  Here 
Luther  in  1519  held  his  momentous  disputation.  The  round 
tower  was  long  used  as  an  observatory  and  the  building  as  a 
baiiack.  With  the  exception  of  the  lower,  which  has  been 
♦HfMrH,  and  laiMd  to  dovbie  iulamer  height— to  joo  ft.— the 
dtadrfhu  been  ranowcdaad  its  dteia  occupied  by  the  majestic 
pile  of  the  new  Rathaus  in  Renaissance  style,  with  the  tower  as 
Its  central  feature.  The  business  of  Leipzig  is  chiefly  concen- 
iraliil  in  the  iiim  r  uty,  l/jt  llic  hc.i  ]i)uant.Ti  of  tlic  b'_"jk  trade 
lie  in  the  cistern  suburb.  lieUvccn  the  inner  town  and  the 
latter  lies  the  magnificent  Augustusplatz,  one  of  the  mcst 
spadous  squares  in  Europe.  Upon  it,  on  the  side  of  the  inner 
town  and  included  within  it,  is  the  Auguatcsm,  or  main  building 
of  the  university,  a  handsome  edifice  containing  a  splendid  hall 
(1000),  lecture  rooms  and  archaeological  collcctioos;  adjoining 
A 11  the  ftuiiaeritifche,  the  uaivmity  Auwb,  Tbe  other  sides 
of  the  sqwra  uc  'oetMplcJ  bgr  tbe  new  tbcatre,  an  imposing 
IbMMdHUCr  HIMCIMW^  (Wowd  by  C.  F.  Langhans,  the  post 
eJRcc  and  the  museum  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  latter  faced 
by  the  Mcn  lo  fniiit.iin  The  churches  of  Leipzig  are  compara- 
tively uninii  ff  ling.  The  oldest,  in  its  present  form,  »  the  Paul- 
incrkirche.  l/.iili  in  i  .■  1  .'40,  and  n  stored  in  1900,  with  a 
curiously  grooved  clotsicr;  the  largest  in  the  iaacr  tows  ia  the 

HiWMiHw b>,  with  >  Jrii»^iHbrt  wof  jaUi^  itm  >^ 


memorable  for  its  aswtljiion  with  J.  Sebastian  Bach,  who  Was 
organist  here.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  new  Gothic 
Petrikirche,  with  a  lofty  spire,  in  the  south  suburb.  On  the 
east  is  tbe  Johanniskirdie.  round  which  raged  the  last  conflict 
b  tbe  battle  of  iStj,  when  it  suffered  severely  f nm  ouuMW  sfaoC 
In  it  is  the  tomb  «f  Blcb,  and  outside  that  of  port  GcOcit. 
Oppoiite  to  BMdin  mUmm  ia  tho  Biiuiwii  imi  aoniMUMH,  witli 
brwMe  rtntiMi  of  Lather  — d  MAncbtbnn,  by  Johann  8<MBwt. 
unveiled  in  1881.  In  tbe  Johanna  Park  is  the  Lutherkirche 
(tSM),  and  close  at  hand  tbe  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches.  To  the  ?outh-west  of  the  new  Rathaus.  lying  beyond 
the  Plcisic  and  between  it  and  the  Johanna  I'ark,  is  the  new 
acadentic  quarter.  Along  the  tine  thoroaghfurt-s,  noticeable 
among  which  is  the  Karl  Tauchnitz  Strasse,  arc  closely  grouped 
many  striking  buildings.  Here  is  the  new  Gewandhaus,  or 
Konzcrthaus,  built  in  i8£o-iS84,  in  which  the  famous  concerts 
called  after  its  nana  art  |jven,  the  old  Gewandhaus,  or  DfipenT 
Hail,  in  the  fauMT  um  bwiat  aiihi  biCB  dowotod  to  conmefdal 
use  M  ft  nvbct  bril  dnrfnt  dw  Mn.  boiKdhtely  oppodte  lo 
ft  is  the  new  university  Ubrary,  built  in  1891,  removed  hither 
from  tbe  old  monasterkl  buildings  behind  the  .Xugusicum,  and 
containing  some  51x5,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.  Behind  that 
a^ain  is  the  aci'lemy  of  art,  one  winp  of  which  accommodates 
the  in.lu.strial  art  school;  and  cIom-  Ijcside  it  arc  the  school  of 
technical  arts  and  the  conservatoire  of  music.  Between  (he 
university  library  and  the  new  Gewandhaus  stands  a  Lionumeot 
of  Mendelssohn  (1892).  Immediately  to  the  east  of  tbe  school 
of  arts  rises  the  grand  pile  of  tbe  supitno Olbunal  of  the  GennaB 

eoiKrab  the  Bfifhurricht,  wUck  emmmm  with  the  RdchMag 
bcidtaf  hi  Mhh  It  mm  boBt  ii  taw-i89S  fitwi  plaM  Igr 
Ludwig  Hoffmann,  and  b  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and 
harmony  of  its  proportions.  It  bears  an  imposing  dome,  325  ft. 

high,  crowned  by  a  brorue  figure  of  Truth  by  O.  Lei.sing,  18  ft. 
high.  Opposite,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  J'lcisse,  are  the  district 
law-courts,  large  and  substantial,  though  not  specially  imposing 
edifices.  In  the  same  quarter  stands  the  Grassi  Museum  (1S93- 
ifto6)  for  industrial  art  and  ethnology,  and  a  short  distance  away 
are  tbe  palatial  buildings  of  the  Reichs  .ind  Deutsche  Banks. 
Farther  east  and  ly^ng  in  the  centre  of  the  book-trade  quarter 
Stand  done  toyther  thr  Jfaicbhlndifrhaua  CboohaeilCTs'  exdiante), 
the  pnt  batt  danorted  with  nlBunrttnl  pidwes  bgr  Saacha 
Schneider,  and  tbo  IliduBWt  ibibaMi,  ft  mmm  «f  tbo  boalt 
trade,  both  haadHMne  red  brici  edMeet  In  Ibt  Ocnatn  IWMii 
sance  style,  erected  b  1SS6-1800.  South  v.-ct  of  these  buildisa, 
on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Johannisth^l  Park,  are  clustered  the 
medical  institutes  and  hospitals  of  the  university — the  infirmary, 
clinical  and  other  hospitab,  the  physico-chemical  institute. 
[>atholo(:ical  institute,  physiological  bstitute,  ophthalmic 
hospital,  pharmacological  bstitute,  the  schools  of  anatomy, 
the  chemical  laboratory,  tbe  xoobgical  institute,  the  physico- 
minerakigical  institute^  the  botanical  pidca  and  alao  the 
veterioaiy  sdiools,  dcnf  and  doib  aqtan,  cgriediuni  altmt 
and  astronomical  obMrwMigr.  AaonC  Mher  uoUWUlf 
buildings  b  this  quarter  mat  be  noted  the  JehannlHttIt,  u 
asylum  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor,  with  a  handsome  front 
and  slender  spire.  On  the  north  side  of  the  inner  town  and  on 
the  promenade  are  the  handsome  exchange  with  libmyf  iiid  tht 
.•cformed  church,  a  pleasing  edifice  in  late  Gothic. 

Lrifuig  has  some  interesting  monuments,  the  Sicgcsdcnkmal, 
commeitwrativc  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  on  the  market 
square,  statues  of  Goethe,  Leiboitx,  Gcllert,  J.  Sebastian 
Bach,  Robert  Schumann,  Hahnemann,  the  homeopathist,  and 
Bismarck.  There  are  also  many  memorials  of  (he  battle  of 
Lejpajg,  inchidint  an  oheliik  00  the  Randatldter -Stdnweg,  00  tho 
site  el  tbe  bridle  wbidi  was  pcematnrtty  blown  up,  wbcaPrinet 
Poniatowski  was  drowned;  a  monument  of  cannon  baUs  coDeCtcd 
after  the  battle;  a  "  relief "  to  Major  Friccius,  who  itomed 
the  outer  Grimma  gate;  while  on  the  battle  plain  itself  and 
close  to  "  Napoleonsiein,"  which  commemorates  Napoleon's 
position  on  the  last  day  of  the  battle,  a  gigantic  obelLik  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  has  been  planned  for  dedication  od  the 
aaBtuwaqr  of  tbe  bftUk  (OcUbv  19^  t«ij). 
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ftvadcdiBMooiqr* 
fnm  Pnfue,  it  one  of  the  mnt  IbAkoUiI  OBhrefsitiea  In  the 
norid.   It  ns  a  few  ytm  itnce  the  most  Bamennuly  atteoded 

of  any  univcrsily  in  Gtrmany,  hut  it  hjs  s:r.cc  been  outstrippeti 
by  those  of  Berlin  and  of  Munitli.  lis  lASf,e  revenues,  dcnvetl 
to  a  great  extent  from  house  property  in  Leifui;;  ajid  estates  in 
Saxony,  enable  it,  in  conjunction  with  a  luinilMjme  slate  sub- 
vention, to  provide  rich  endowments  lor  the  profci^orial  chairs 
To  Ibe  several  f«Cttltie»  alio  bckinf  various  collegiate  buildinj^, 
notably,  to  the  legal,  that  of  the  Coilepum  beaUu  Vitgimis  in 
the  PtiMMtiaM*,  Mid  to  the  philosophical  the  EiMk$  tious 
OB  tte  p«nili«l(lil  fKins  the  theatre.  The  othv  «da(itiMal 
'  '»tl»MkQlaiaBd~ 


high  schools  for  ghis,  aad  • 

K.hools  of  all  grades. 

Ari  end  Litcrcture. — The  dty  has  a  larf»c  number  of  lilcrao'. 
scientific  and  artistic  institutions.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  the  museum,  which  contains  aIj.  uI  four  hundred  modem 
paintings  a  laxgc  number  of  casts,  a  fe»  \  'icccs  (>f  original  sculp- 
tiue  and  a  well-arranged  collection  of  tlra^>  ings  and  engravings. 
The  ooOectioa  of  the  htooriaJ  society  aad  the  cihsographical 
■ad  art-iadmtiial  cnikctio—itttto  Oi— i  Mateiun  are  aUo  of 
Tha  mmaim  mw  enoud  with  pan  of 
tftfcediyby  I>»whic  Ci— i  i» 
iSSi.  Aa  a  musical  ccatnLa^priibkMWD  an  over  the  iretid 
for  its  excellent  conservatoritua,  fotnded  In  1843  by  Mendebioha. 
The  scries  of  coiircrts  given  annually  in  the  Ccwandhaus  is 
also  of  world-wide  r>  putation,  and  the  operatic  stage  of  Leipzig 
is  deservedly  ranked  .imong  the  finest  in  Germany  There 
are  numerous  vocal  and  orchestral  societies,  some  of  whirh  have 
brought  their  art  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  The  proinin- 
ence  of  the  publishing  interest  has  attracted  to  Leipzig  a  large 
number  of  gifted  autlrars,  and  made  it  a  literary  centre  of  con- 
Ow  Sef  hundred  Bcwapapera  and 
iwindim  wvenl  of  the  moat 
Imdbctoal  imaMli  «f  •  hi^ 
■\m%  ihmyi  dMOMtcted,  LeiiMti;  tad  y/taX  KmI  vaa 
Holtei  once  said  of  It  is  true  to-day:  "  There  is  only  one  city 
in  Germany  that  represents  Germany;  only  a  single  city  where 
one  can  forget  that  he  is  a  Hessian,  a  Bavarian,  a  Sw.iSian.  a 
Prussian  or  a  Saxon;  only  or.c  city  where,  amid  the  opuk-mc 
of  the  commercial  world  •w  h  which  science  is  so  gloriously  allied, 
the  man  who  possesses  nothing  but  bis  personality  is 
ud  oteemcd;  only  one  city,  in  which,  despite  a 
all  the  advaatagatof  ajpmt,  I  ouy  My  a 
dUs,  are  conqiicuoaal 


•I  a  commetdal  town  is  mainly  deihrod  tarn  its  tiNt  _ 

lairs,  which  annually  attract  an  enormous  concoane  of  nerthmm 

from  all  p.irls  of  Europe,  and  from  Persia.  Armeni.i  and  other 
Asiatic  couritrirs.  The  most  importanl  fairs  are  held  at  K.ister 
and  Klichaclmas,  and  arc  said  to  have  Ixcn  foundc<l  as  markets 
about  1 170.  The  smaller  New  Year's  fair  was  established  in 
1458.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  margr.^ves  of  Meissen, 
•ad  tkoi  of  the  electors  of  Saxooy  they  attained  ficat  popularity, 
la  m6S  the  margrave  of  MriMtn  fnattd  a  aaf»«oiiduct  to  all 
«I  tha  laia*  aad  la  MOTud  S907  the  emperor 

the  holding  of  amnataudtataaiaagr tomvitUaaiiida  ladfaaof 
Leipzig.  During  tke  Thirty  Ymis*  War,  tkt  SrMa  Ycan^  War 

and  the  troubleii  consequent  upon  th<i  FMack KtMiHiaak  the 
trade  of  the  Leipzig  fairs  considerably  deCRtlcd,  bnt  ft  re- 
covered after  the  aocettion  of  S.iiony  to  the  German  Customs 
Union  (ZoUvertin)  in  1834.  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  rapidly 
and  steadily  increased,  since  then,  owing  toibegreaterfacilitics 
of  conumiaicalioa,  the  transactions  at  the  fairs  have  diminished 
la  nlativt,  tbon^  tbey  have  increased  in  actual,  value.  Wart  s 
Itatcaajgaarfg^pro^Med^a^^  'mIi^ 
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staalK  to  In  actaa^f  aaaniaed^thow 

aa  taeicaac;  Tve  value     tlie  talcs  oonaderab^ 

exceeds  Xto,ooo,ooo  sterling  per  annum.  The  principal  com- 
modify  is  furs  (chiefly  American  and  Russian),  of  which  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  fK<tin<ls  worth  arc  sold  annually, 
other  articles  dis|>oscd  of  arc  leather,  hides,  wool,  doth,  liaca 

and  glass.  The  Ldpe%  wooj-anffcet, MH !» two d^iajaae, 

is  also  important. 

In  the  trades  of  bookselHag  and  pahBshiaf  Lei|ps{|  eocaidai 

a  unique  position,  not  osl^tiUaf  the  first  place  In  Germany, 
but  even  surpassing  Loadoa  aad  Paris  in  the  number  and  total 

value  of  iu  sales.  Thcxs  ate  «pmid»  «t  aiie  Jiaadfcd  |Hib> 
lishenaodb«olcaclleniBtlKto«n,aad  aheal  ahrvaa  ^hrmr^ 
ia  allMr  pacta  af  loepe  are  represented  here.  Several 
aneiabk  in  Leipzig  every  year,  and  settle 
their  accounts  at  their  own  exchange  { .Ui^ir.j'ur- B^nc-). 
Leipzig  also  contains  about  two  hundred  prmting-works,  some 
of  great  extent,  and  a  corresponding  number  aCtfpa^BHBdUe^ 
binding-shops  and  other  kindred  industries. 

The  book  tra  lii  };i\  e  i  rr-i  1,  ,  n.cnt  to  over  15,000  persons, 
and  since  1S78  Ixipsig  has  grown  into  an  industrial  town  of  the 
firUrank.  The  iron  and  machinery  trades  employ  4500  persons; 
the  textOe  industries,  cotton  and  yam  spinning  and  hosiery, 
6000;  and  the  making  of  scientific  and  musical  lostrurocnta, 
inriiidlag  idsaa^  adjoi.  Other  tadustrics  iadode  the  naaafao- 
tma  of  sitttdsl  BomtUt  inx*cioth,  ciwarfeats,  ethereal  eib  sad 
essences,  beer,  mineral  waters,  t^l  eo  and  ci^rars,  lace,  india- 
rubber  wares,  rush-worli  and  liaj^cr,  tlic  [>rt'[)aration  of  furs 
ar  !  nur::' tmu:;  other  branches.  Thc?A-  in  li.s: rics  are  mostly 
carried  on  in  the  Riburbe  of  Plagwiiz,  Keudmta,  Lindcoau, 
Gohlis,  Eutritacftb  Seanaalts  aad  the  iirU^lioiiilin  tova  el 

.MarVranstidt. 

CL'tnmunuatioPis. — Leipzig  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  netWBlk 
of  railways  giving  it  direct  communication  with  all  the  BKMe 
important  cities  of  Germany.  There  arc  six  main  line  raOvay 
statiou,  of  which  the  Drcsdea  sod  the  Maadcbiiig  lie  sida 
by  aide  ia  the  aoith-east  earner  ef  the  peaaiwade,  the  Th«a> 
iaiiia  ead  Beriia  stations  further  away  la  the  aswhiw  aaNrite 
la  the  sartem  Is  the  Eflenburg  siatloo  (fer  Bradaa  and  the  cast) 
and  in  the  south  the  Bavarian  station.  The  whole  traffic  of 
tliese  stations  is  to  be  directed  into  a  vast  central  station  (the 
iar^csl  in  the  world),  lying  on  the  sites  of  the  I)res<Ieo,  .MagdOi* 
liiir;;  and  Thuringian  stations.  The  cstimatrd  cost,  borncby 
Trii'  sia,  Saxony  and  the  city  of  Lcip.'i^^,  is  l  •timalcd  .it  6  miliion 
pounds  sterling.  The  city  hxs  an  extensive  electric  tramway 
system,  bringing  all  the  outlying  suburta  f 
with  the  business  quarters  of  t be  town. 

PoptJaaemr—Tht  population  of  Leipsig  was  quintupled ' 
the  i9lh  ccatatsTfiUHC  tea  aifBa?  ia  itei  l»«S3rfi^ia  (tilt 
•b  4S»aa9  iB  sgw  «a<  to  SM|«}0  hk  s«0S- 

IMtbuj  T  ripiii,  owes  Its  arMn  to  a  Slav  sMtlaaBBt  tctweoi 
Ae  Elster  and  the  Ptmoe,  which  was  in  exiftaws  iMfbie  tiw  ycsT 
1000.  and  its  name  to  the  Slav  wonJ  lipa,  a  lime  tree.  There  was 
also  a  Orman  settlement  near  thi»  s[iol.  probably  round  a  castle 
erected  early  in  the  loth  century  by  the  Cerroan  king,  Henr>'  the 
Fowler.  The  district  was  part  of  the  mark  of  MerwburK,  and  the 
bishops  of  Meiveburg  were  the  knis  of  extensive  areas  around  the 
•ettlenicnts.  la  dw  Ittk  ccntery  Letnzig  is  mentioned  a«  a  (ottifad 
place  and  ia  the  Mth  It  eaae  Mo  the  poMemion  of  the  ii»aigw»e 
of  Meissen,  bdne  granted  •ome  munirifial  privi!r-{;c«  liy  the  mar- 
grave. Otto  the  Rich,  before  Ifici.  lt^  -  -r.ililc-  ^i'.iniion  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  inf<T*^-t«l  hv  the  prini  ip.1l  hij;h»a>!i  of  rcntr.il 
F.urofK",  together  w^ith  the  festering  c;ifi  r_(  it?  riilcTs.  ncm-  U-Ran 
the  work  U  raising  Leipzie  to  the  position  of  a  very  important 
waiwiiti  town.  Its  eariieM  taide  «ae  in  the  salt  pndnced  at 
ilalk  and  Its  enierprisinf  inhahitante  tuaati acted  leeds  aad  bridces 
to  Itijhten  the  journey  01  the  traden  and  tlBWdleri  who*  way  led 
to  the  town.  Soon  I.eipxig  was  larcely  used  aa  a  dejxK  by  the 
merchants  of  Nuremberjj.  who  carnecfon  a  conwlrrable  trade  with 
I'ltland.  I'lmcrs  of  »ell -govern mi  nt  \m  re  .i<  <|iJiri-d  by  the  council 
t Ral)  of  the  town,  the  imfwrtanre  cjf  whirh  was  enhanced  daring 
1  he  15th  century  by  several  grants  of  privilci^  from  tbecowcran. 
\'.  hen  Saxony  was  divided  m  latis  Lciprig  (ell  to  the  ASMftiacv  Of 
<li  a!  branch  of  the  fasiily,  whose  head  Duke  George  gave  new 
iik;lit5  to  the  burghen.  Tnls  duke,  however,  at  whose  insticatioa 
the  faatoas  diacwsMoe  bstewta  Lather  sad  Johena  vooEcfcloei 
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tuwn't  trade  and  also  upon  its  university  bv  the  lunb  treatment 
wfefSk  fe*  mUi  eat  to  the  adherents  oi  the  new  docuinei:  but 
ttiMCrtBetweOf  fcitnioeewor,  Hciio'.  Leipzig  accepted  tbeteacbinK 
of  the  reformer*.  In  1547  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Scbraaf- 
kaklen  tbe  town  was  besieged  by  the  dector  of  Saxony,  John 
Frederick  I.  It  was  not  captured,  although  its  suburbs  were  de- 
slro>iiJ.  These  and  the  I'lcisscnburg  were  rebuilt  by  the  elecl<ir 
Maurice,  who  also  strengthened  the  fortifications.  Under  the  dector 
AugU'stus  1.  emigrants  froM  the  NetherUnds  were  encouraged  to 
•ctUc  in  Ldpxig  and  its  trade  with  Hamburg  and  with  England 

^^aaiSigiSPR^^Ytanf  War  Ldpzig  suflferrd  six  mc^cs  and  on 
frwir  occasions  wns  cxrcttpied  by  hostile  troop».  Ixliij;  rct.iinLrl  l.y 
the  SweiJes  as  Mcunty  for  the  p.iymciit  oi  .111  in  Uiimiiy  (nun 
164s  to  1650.  Afu-r  1650  its  fortification!,  were  6trrnpt!r<  n<->t .  its 
(injims  Hi  io  [uit  on  a  better  footint;:  ami  its  Irailc,  e>!i'  i  i  illv  «iih 
biigUod,  biKaii  again  to  prosper;  important. steps  bving  taken 
wiw  (^ps^d  to  iu  organixatioo.  Towards  the  end  oT  tbe  1  jth  century 
die  puDiidiiflg  trade  began  to  fDcr«i«c  very  rapidly,  partly  because 
the  severity  of  tbe  censorship  at  Frankfort-on-thc-M.iin  caused 
many  booksellers  to  remove  to  Leipzig.  During  the  Seven  \' cars' 
War  Frederick  the  Great  exacted  a  heavY  contribution  from  Leipzig, 
but  this  tlid  not  seriously  interfere  with  its  prosperity.  In  1784 
the  fortifications  were  pulled  down.  The  wars  in  the  first  decade 
tt  IIh  t9til  ccntnry  were  not  on  the  whole  unfavoumble  to  the 
COnacraB  ti  Leipzig,  but  in  181^  and  1814,  owing  to  the  prcaence 
at  enormous  armies  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  it  suffered  grewhr. 
Another  revival,  liowevrr,  set  in  after  the  peace  of  l8i5,*aad  tbu 
was  aided  by  the  arrcssion  of  Saxony  to  the  German  Zollverein  in 
1834,  and  liy  '  I"  '  '  '^le  fimt  riifway  a  little  later.  In  i^jl 
the  town  was  pro\'ided  w  ith  a  new  constitution,  and  in  1837  a  sciicnic 
for  the  rcfonn  el  the  universitv  was  completed.  A  riot  in  1&45, 
the  Kvolutioauy  movement  m  1848  and  tbe  Prussian  occupation 

of  tSi6  wen  mMfy  — ' — *■*-* —  !  .-- . 


Dy  UeEDBIBI^  SBV  SCK  Off  (TO  WO 


_  >  WpreUtt  COIIft  of  the 

German  empire* 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leijvis'  lui  been  the  scene  of 
■evcral  battlen,  twoofwhith  are  of  more  than  orUin.iry  imf«>rtunc'e. 
These  are  the  baltlen  of  l!n  ii'  nfi  Id,  f m^lit  on  ll'.e  I7lli  of  St  ptLmtur 
1631.  between  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adol^hus  and  the  im- 
wihllili  iimI  Ihi  null  battle  of  Lcipxig,  liiiiiirii  in  fi  ti—iijr  ■  Ihr 
VfillKneMadit.  fought  io  October  1813  between  NapoliM  mi  the 
alliefj  forces  of  RusMa,  Pruuia  and  Austria. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  iSth  centurjr  Leipzig  was  the  scat  of 
the  most  infliicnti.-il  Inxly  of  lif  rary  men  in  Geminny,  over  whom 
Juhann  Christ oph  ( «  hiil.  IiL.  hiscontemporary,  Samuel  Johnson, 
jO  Cflclandi  exercised  a  kind  of  bterary  dictatorship.  Then,  if  ever, 
iijaMWied^^<pit^.gi%.''fta|himiwiatute"  ^KUimPoru) 


 tfce«ithttqi»"JRiL, 

toltftyGccaetBlM  Am  The  young  Lcssiny  produced 
'dfty  m  the  Leipzig  theatre,  ana  the  university  counts 
Kbpalork,  Jean  Paul  Ricbter,  Fichte  and  Schetling  among 


ilt  alumni.  Schiller  and  Gcllert  alio  resided  for  a  time  in  Lewtzig, 
aad  ScUi!'lian  H.i<  li  and  .Meiidclsituhn  filled  musical  posts  iiere. 
Amon^  the  celebrated  natives  id  the  town  arc  the  philosopher 
Lcibnitc  and  the  compMer  Wagner. 

AuTtiOunn. — For  tbe  history  of  Leipzig  see  E.  Hnsse,  Di* 
SladI  iMfrnm  mni  ikn  Umrf(>»ng.  ceograpkiuk  tmd  ttoHuitck  hf 
uhriihen  (L,dp%,  1S78):  K.  (.r.jt,6c,  GutkitkU  der  Sladt  Letptig 
(Leipzig,  i897-i»gR);  R.i. !;..!,  Wru^allunfiorgantsalion  und  Amur- 
Wtsen  der  Stadt  Lr:;:..\  '-i       7  (l,eipzig,  G.  Wustmano, 

Am  IVrc  J'i;.'! 'I'Vi/  il.'Apzi-^,   iNt)?);  Uddrrbuch  aus  der 

(r.  i ;        'Ur  S:.i,:t  Lcspz-.^  ( I .<  i| i.-;);,  l^tt'Lit  dut(h  dm 

 '      '    '  ■  -  ^  '  '  iUtidlinida  (Leipzig, 

and 


JaJukuttdcrU,  Atku  sur  (jcickuhu  da  Le:piif,er 


teukuhU  der  StadI  Lapui  (Leipzig,  IQOO);  GdTckcn  and  Tvko- 
cin'Jci,  Slifluntitnuk  der  Sladt  Leipstt  (Leipzig,  I905);  the  Vtkun- 
denbuch  der  Stadt  Lripsit,  cdiled  by  C  F.  PoM.-rn-Kl<'it  and  Forstc- 


mann  (Leipzig,  1870-189^);  and  the  SckrtiUn  dei  Veretnt  Jur  dte 
Ceuhukte  Uipuv  (Leipiig,  1877-1904).  For  other  aspccu  of  the 
town's  life  see  Hinchfdd.  Ltipais  CrossmdtulrU  imi  Cre$$kmdet 


Ojcipcig,  1887};  Ila<.»crt.  Dm  giooapiuuki  Late  und  EiUmcktlnni 
Hiipttt*  (Leipzig,  i.S9<>);  Hdm,  Hetmatkunde  ton  Lri/ttt  (Leipzig. 
tVOjil  E.  FnedU-rg,  Die  Unmritldl  Ltipzir,  in  Vfr^nm^nheit  und 
Cefprnart  (Leipzig.    180;);  F.  Zjmtkr.  S:-r.iuit-^i'^'..  ilrr 

UntftTiiUit  Leihut  (Liiji/ii;.  iH/.i);  F..  liaise,  G(s,h:,r::r  ,!rr  Uip. 
Uffr  Mtisen  (Leipzig,  l.-'^?  ;  1  illo,  /'jc  Anfanff  der  h  ■',.1  L-:rl- 
Z/nuiZl Go tba,  loob;;  Bieilcrmann,  Gfichkhle dtr  Lnfzittr  Kramerm- 

mmt  Oripiki  iWi):  and  Moltko.  Dit  l$^$aig^l  jriwi—in  tm 
t$  MM  toJikrkmdtft  (Ldpzig,  1901). 

LBBIA,  .M.  (^[lUopal  city  and  tbe  CHiiUl  of  t]ie  district  of 
Ldrii,  looBcc^  iadiidfld  ia  riHwnlMii,  Foiluili  «a  the 
rtwer  Ui  and  xm  tlN  LUw>F|pwrfi  dft  Fn  nflVniy.  .Fop. 
(igoo)  44ja.  Tbe  priodpal  buMngs  of  Ldria  arc  ibe  mined 
diadti  ifUch  date*  In«  1135,  aad  tlw  cathedral,  a 


iSth  century  Tbe  main  square  of  the  dty  is  named  alter  tl^ 
poet  Fraitcisco  Rodrigues  Lobo,  who  was  bom  here  abottt  1 500. 
Between  Leina  and  tbe  Atlantic  there  ate  eitenaive  pine  wwMh 
known  a5  tbe  Pinhal  de  Latil.,  vUdl  Wfe  phnted  by  King 
Dinii  (i>79->J>S)  mwrted  fmi  tiM  Laades  Is 

Fnaoe,  lii  etdtr  «» tjnt  ftmaon  to  the  saad^  MB.  fa  (he 
neighbourhood  there  are  ijtm  ml  llMl  foundries,  OH  wdb  and 
mineral  springs.  Lciria,  the  SmhM  Calippo,  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1135  by  AlphonM  X.  {ABbnso  Hcnriqurs).  King 
Diniz  made  it  his  capital.  In  I406thefint  PortugucM.-  printing- 
press  w.is  cslalih^hed  here,  in  1 5.} 5  the  o"ty  was  made  an 
ef>is<Mp.il  see.  The  administrative  district  of  Leiria  coincides 
wiih  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  .'inctenl  province  flf 
tstrcmadura  (i/.r  ),  pop.  (1900)  :jS,755,  area  T317  sq.  m. 

L81SLER.  JACOB  (c.  i6.!5  j6<)t),  American  political  agitator, 
was  born  prolxibfy  at  FVankfort-on-Main,  Gennaay,  about  1635. 
He  went  to  New  NMberland  (New  York)  b  iCCo^  married  a 
wealthy  nidMr,  wpfBd  la  tnde^  aad  aooB  Mcnaulated  a 
fortaat.  The  Bn^ih  SwelidHi  of  i«8  dKMedl  the  people  - 
of  NewYoihfaitotimwdl-dcfiaedhctioiitt.  In  general  tbe  smaB 
shop-keepers,  imall  humen,  aaSon,  pow  tntdets  and  artisan* 
were  arrayed  aR.iinst  the  patroons,  rich  fur-trader';,  mrrrhanis, 
lawyers  and  cn>\vn  officers.  The  former  were  icri  by  Lei?;lcr,  the 
l  iili.T  liy  I'clcr  Si.huyler(i657-i;;4),  NlrhoLis  Duy.ird  U-  1644- 
1 707),  Stephen  van  Corllandt  (l643-i7oo\\Vi!liam  Nicolis  {1657— 
17  J3)  and  other  representatives  of  the  ari>tof  r.itic  Hudson  Valley 
families.  The  "  Lcislcrians  "  pffetended  greater  loyalty  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  When  ne**  o(  the  imprisonineot  ef  Oev« 
Andros  in  Massachusetts  was  received,  I  bey  took  poaaabo  Oft 
the  31st  of  May  1689  of  Fort  James  (at  the  soadMmeadel 
Manhatfin  lil8irf).naMaaditr 

to  hold  It  nBtfl  the  anffil «(  a  L 
by  the  new  sovenigBl^  The  atittocrau  also  favoinred  the 
ftevbhitkm,  but  preferred  to  coiittmie  the  government  tuider 
authority  from  J.i'iir;,  II.  rather  than  risk  the  danger  of  an  inter- 
regnum. Li<jLii:i;:ini-Governor  Frantis  Nicholson  sailed  forEng- 
l.iud  iin  t!v'  .'  j;  li  i.f  Jane,  a  com::ii; tee  !■[  s.i:\-iy  was  organized  liy 
the  poj)ul;ir  ii.irty,  and  Lcisler  w.is afi|iointcd  comm.indi  r  in-rhief. 
Under  authority  of  a  letter  from  the  home  government  addrrsK 'd 
to  Nicholson,  "  or  in  his  abaence,  to  such  :ls  for  the  time  bring 
takes  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  admin^eiing  the  laws 
in  His  Majesty's  province  of  Htm  York,"  be  assumed  the  title 
of  lieutenant-governor  in  Deo— hfii  i68q,  appointed  •  cooncl 
thoamewiin  of  the  entins  | 

hi  Nov  Yoffc  oa  the  tst  of  May  1690  topba  cooeertedactioa 
agafaM  the  Pmwh  and  Indians.  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  was 

commissioned  governor  of  the  provim  i:  on  llir  .••nd  of  Scptcmbef 
1680  but  did  liul  naili  .Ww  York  uriiil  liic  i<>th  of  Manh  i6ot. 
In  the  [i;eantitne  Major  Richard  Inpoldsiiy  and  two  i  o.nipmics  of 
scjjdicrs  had  landed  (January  ."8,  1601)  and  demandwl  posscsMon 
of  the  fort.  Leiikr  refused  to  surrender  it,  .ind  after  >ome  con- 
troversy an  attack  was  made  on  tbe  17th  of  March  in  which 
two  soldiers  were  Itilled  and  semaJ  wotmdcd.  When  Sloughter 
arrived  two  days  later  Lcisler  hsifsaod  10  give  owr  to  him  tha 
fort  and  other  evidences  of  aothodly!,  Ho  aad  hk  ma-la  klft 
Jacob  Milbone,  WR  cha«id  «ilh  tNMfe  ior  NfHiaff  to  aiib- 
mlt  toIaiphMy,«eweoaeletad,iad«Baa»Btbof  hiay  i«9t 
were  oncuted.  There  has  heea  much  controversy  among 
historfams  srfth  regard  both  to  tbe  facts  and  to  the  significance 
of  Lcl&Jer's  brief  career  as  ruler  in  New  York. 

See  J.  R.  nrodhcar).  /fiifn'v  n'  Ihf  Slcfr  rf  .Vrrr  Yorl  (vol.  J,  New 
York.  1871).  Knr  the  ijivii-  nt  .  mniKftni  »iih  the  1 .  .utfiversy 
-'■e  R.  B.  O'CalUghan,  DocumenUry  Utitory  oj  the  ^taU  0]  Ntm 
}  L  ■;.  (vol.  3,  Albany,  IS50). 

LEISNIO.  a  ton-n  in  the  kingdom  <tf  Saxony,  prettSy  sttsated 
on  the  Frefbergcr  Muldc,  7  m.  S.  of  Gnmma  by  the  nflmf 
lieoiLihMigtaDnidaaYlaJMbda.  Paf>b<t«og>«»4r.  Oiaa 
Ui^  nek  ahaws  the  tawa  Baa  the  old  cattle  of 
BOW  tiiiUsed  as  admiaistTathpe  olBees.  The  indttttilca  I 
the  maaofhctttro  of  dstb,  fitnitun,  boots,  batteis,  cigu^ 
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o  it  pi«ed  into  the  possession  of  the 
\^a^^-  purchasnl  in  1157  by  ihe  emperor 


ly.    A!oi:'  I- 
founts  of  Groiizsrh,  1 

Frixicrick  I.,  wbo  romri:;;ir,i  :t  to  the  cbaigi  4f 
to  Mfisscn  in  1.^*^5.  ;ind  later  to  Saxony. 

LEITH.  a  muuirijol  an  J  police  burgh,  and  seaport,  county  of 
>lidk>tbiaD,  Scotland,  i'op.  (1901)  J7A39-  ll  »  til ua led 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,       n.  NJ(^  of 

m  ite  North  ftMil  aad  CatedonlM  oflMf^  Md  »  tench 
Km  (N.B.1t .)  to  ftflbUIOi.   Lying  at  tlw  aiMttfc  ol  tk*  Wktcr 

of  Leith.  which  is  crossed  by  st  vcral  brid^  and  divides  h  into 
the  parishij  <  t  North  and  South  Ixiih,  ii  stretches  for  3\  m. 
along  the  shiiro  .  f  ;he  Firlh  from  Sf.\lH  Id  in  the  eaU  lo  near 
Granton  in  the  wt-it.  There  is  traniv.ay  communication  with 
Edinburgh  and  Newhaven, 

The  town  is  a  thriving  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  St 
Mary's  in  Kirlcgate,  the  parish  church  of  South  Ldth,  was 
founded  in  1483,  and  was  orignuilly  cnictfonn  but.  as  icttorcd 
fai  i8$t,  ooniltts  ai  an  aiikd  bbvb  and  aartb-wcstem  tower. 

(tfl^-4k^  Jia  wWor,  Jam  VL'a 


line  the  thanksgiving  sennon  on  the  Gowiie  consptrary  (1600). 
Jtihn  fx)}tan.  the  hymn-writer  and  reunited  author  of  "  The  Ode 
to  the  furkiMi."  was  minister  for  thirtetn  yi  .rs,  a.-,il  in  its 
gravejard  lies  the  Rev  John  Home,  author  of  a  native 

of  Leith.  Near  it  in  Constitution  St rrrt  is  St  James's  KpiM opal 
Aurch  (i86}-i869),  in  the  Early  English  style  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Stntt,  with  an  apridal  chancel  aad  a  spire  160  ft.  high.  The 
parish  church  of  North  Leith,  in  HaMn  Street,  with  a  spire 
tsS  ft  Ugh.  hone  of  the  best  Uviogs  fei  tha Ettablishcd  Church 
afSeadaad.  tt  TkaHa1%  at  tha  baad  «f  Wm  Bna,  ia  the 
6aMr  styla,  WM  Mk  k  ia«s  br  Sir  JbhB  GMrtoBaaf  Paaqtie, 
who— prior  to  his  removal  to  Ltvwpaol,  where  hb  soa.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  was  bom — had  been  a  mMdiant  In  Ldth.  The  public 
buildings  arc  wholly  modem,  the  principal  bcinp  of  classic 
design.  They  include  the  custom  house  (iSi2>  in  the  Grecian 
style;  Trinity  House  (1817),  also  Grecian,  contaiiiintr  Sir  Henry 
Kaebum's  portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Duncan,  David  Scott's 
** Vaaco  da  Gama  Rounding  the  Cape  "  and  other  paintings; 
thanaikcts  (i<i8);  the  town  hall  (iSaS),  with  an  Ionic  facade 
i  Street  and  a  Deric  pocdi  m  ChfVute  Street; 
(iMa)  hi  tha  S«mmi  a^;  il»  ■nail  ly 
WUte;  tha  imAHt  taUM*  0«T>  «nd 
Victoria piAMetel«(<tm.  Trinity HouwmfMMMIbtsSS 
.1$  a  honie  fer  oM  aad  AaMed  sailon,  but  on  the  dedhe  of  its 
rccenuts  it  Itci  ame  the  licensing  authority  for  pilots,  its  hi.ni.nne 
office  biir.^  partly  fulfilled  by  the  sailors'  home,  established 
about  1S40  in  a  luiilfiirs  adjoinitii?  the  Si;:7i.-il  To-.ver.  and  re- 
housed ill  a  haii'l  'in:c  structure  in  the  Scottish  Baron:il  style 
in  1SS3-1.SS4.  ( )ihcr  charitable  institutions  include  the  In. spit. il. 
Jota  Watt's  hospital  and  tha  amallpox  boaphal.  The  high 
■chaol,  bidk  hi  i8a6,  for  nmmf  yma  a  familiar  object  an  the 
wm  BMHb  «f  tha  Udi^  0H»  MET  «•  tiw  aadHagr.  4  haad- 
MeMd  mnwdfaoa  alfiMtfVe^  «•  «Mdi  araikaftad  aorior 
pvpQl  ham  the  numerous  board  schoob  for  free  edoeatfon  in 
the  Wgfcer  hianchcs.  Here  also  is  accommorfated  the  ledinical 
Cl>lfef;e.  Secoivlary  instmeiion  is  given  a!=io  in  Cr.ii^hall  Rond 
acbool.  A  bron^€  statne'of  Robert  Burns  was  unveiled  in  i8<;S. 
Ldth  Links,  one  of  the  h  rc  f  f  r  'f  in  Scotland,  is  a  popular 
tcaort,  on  Lochend  Road  are  situated  Hawkhill  recreation 
giOaadik  Md  Lochend  Wh  h  used  for  skating  and  curling 
TliwewtaMall  Badn  at  Ne*rfaaven,  and  hi  TrteHjr  are  Starbank 
FM  and  CugOtM  plqrkg  giwnd.  The  ca^ifcr  (1177  yds- 
Ibqs)  and  the  west  fmt  (t04t  ydl.)  M»  feffMrita  fRcnenadcs. 
the  watem  ay  betvecB  thOR  k  tht  MilmMe  i»  ihft  hahatir 
Ldlhcennctery  is  sHwted  at  Scafidd  aad  tha  Ewmn  caadcry 
hi  Easter  Ro.ad 

The  oldest  industry  is  shipbuiMinc.  whith  dates  from  131? 
ITere  In  1511  James  IV  built  the  "St  .Muhacl,"  "aneverric 
Tionstrtjous  great  ship,  whilk  tuik  sae  meiklo  tiinber  that  v|,t-e 
waistcd  all  the  woodit  m  %fak -axcept  Fafrkad  wood,  btaides 


ihn  firrhcT  that  cam  out  of  Norroway.**  Other  Important 
i:.vlustri',i  arc  engineering,  sug.ir-nrr.irg  (ist-iblishcd  1757), 
mcAl-prcscrving,  llour-iuillmg,  !Kjilckitli-niaL.iNg,  soap-boiling, 
ro{>c  and  twinc-maki.'ig,  tanning,  cbcimcai  manuri-vmakir.g, 
«ootl-sawing,  hosiery,  btscuil-baiung,  brewing,  distilling  and 
lime-juice  nuking.  Ut  the  old  trade  uf  glass-making,  which 
in  i(ii2,  scarcely  a  trace  survives.  As  a  distribittaig 
I  ril  h  ■"■•«-m«M»  a  nmmiiianl  IiiathahBadmiailaB 
of  ,rtfafcy  hmiam  ia  Gsaat  Mtd^  wai  mm  aha  twy 
quantitba  of  adaa  teat  Spfia,  AMtnial  aad  Fraaccu  TUa 
prc-eniaaace  b  due  to  its  cxtcQcnt  doch  and  harboar  accom- 
modation  and  capacious  Vi'aichouses.  Tha  two  o!tI  (!lk  1% 
(1S01-1S07)  cover  loi  acres;  Victoria  Dock  (1852)  5  atres; 
Albert  Dock  (i86,}-i869)  loj  acres;  E»Iinburgh  Dcnk  (K-i74- 
iSSi)  loj  acres;  and  the  New  Dock  (iStji-iyoi)  60  acr<-i. 
1  here  are  several  dry  docks,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  Graving 
Dock  (1S58).  the  largest,  measures  370  ft.  by  60  it.  SfWfie  caa 
always  be  bad  for  more  dock  toom  by  reclaiming  ths  4 
when  ia  tha  17th  and  i8(h 
thathwaalahii 
Apart  frMtt  csostinc  trade  than  an  roastsnt  nOtafi  is  tha 
hadhn  European  ports,  the  Uaflad  Stales  aad  tha  Britbh 
colonics.  In  1908  the  tonnage  of  ships  entering  the  harbour 
was  (including  coastwise  trade)  i, 975.4 S7i  that  of  ships  clearing 
the  harbour  1,993,227.  The  numl>cr  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
port  was  ?n  (net  tonnage  14?), 700).  The  value  of  imfnirts 
w.vs  £1 : .^^^j.S'jo,  of  cxfxjrts  /v.irr.i  Irs  .'iuramcr  there  are 
frequent  excursions  lo  ihc  U.4ss  Ruck,  a-,  i  the  Isle  of  May, 
North  Berwick,  EUie,  Abcrdour,  Alloa  and  .siiriir.g.  Ldth  Fort, 
built  in  North  Lrith  in  1779  for  the  defence  of  the  harboar,  b 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  MUmy  fa  SfOtlind.  Ldtk 
Btheheadof  afishoydbtikt.  Thata«a,«hklib*nrgnadhgr 
a  provost,  baiBia  aad  ooaad,  inrftca  trkh  MMubunh  aad 
Portobcllo  to  send  one  member  to  parfiament. 

Leilh  figures  as  Invcrlcith  In  the  foundation  charter  of  Holyrood 
Ai>bey  (iii8).  In  1329  Robert  I.  granted  the  barlxwr  to  <ha 
magistrate*  of  Ediaburxb,  who  did  not  always  uae  tiicir  power 
•  iiely.  They  forbade,  lor  example,  the  building;  of  Krrvt*  wide 
enough  lo  admit  a  cart,  a  ros"I-^'i'^  'hat  ai  <  v.iintn!  for  the  nuoilief 
of  narrow  wynds  and  alters  in  tfir  tnun.  II. 1  I  ""-c  ovrrlardi  txen 
more  eonMdcr.ite  im  orf" n.i! jn  vk  I'l  I 'm! . .ji ..h  H'uI.J  ni  t  h,".'C 
been  so  tiittcrly  mittcd.  beverai  oi  the  quaint  bit*  U  anucnt 
Leith  yet  icnaua.  aad  the  anaasaaea  al  the  ahoie  aa  it  was  in  tha 
17th  abd  iSth  centuries,  ana  even  at  a  fater  date,  was  piciurr«que 
in  the  extreme.  During  the  centuries  of  strife  betwcrn  Scr.il.ind 
and  Ensland  its  situstiaa  Cicpased  the  port  to  attack  both  )•>  m  a 
and  land.  At  least  twice  (in  151^  and  1410)  its  •hipping  was  burned 
by  th«  English,  who  also  sacked  the  town  in  — when  the  ist 
e.irl  of  Hertford  destroyed  the  first  wooden  pier — and  IA47.  In 
I  lie  troublous  times  that  followed  the  death  of  James  v.,  Leith 
Uv.ime  the  strwighold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  French  party 
from  t^  to  1560,  Mary  of  Guil^aaaaa regent,  not  dcciniag  hctvli 
v<  cure  in  KdinburKh.  In  1549  tha  tanra  was  walled  and  foruficd  by 
Montalombcrt,  sicur  d'Cs*^,  the  commander  of  the  Knnch  troops, 
and  endured  an  inrlTcctu.iI  stece  in  15O0  ))y  ihe  S<iiij  and  their 
English  allies.  A  hmiM-  in  Coalliill  is  thought  to  be  the  "  handsome 
ana  sp.icimis  rriifire  "  emiid  f  ir  hi  1  jitivy  louncil  l>y  Mary  of 
Guise.  WEssi't  wall,  pierced  by  six  gales,  was  partly  dismantled 
00  the  death  of  thanaaaa  Wgat,  hat  ahhoMgh  rdmilt  in  1571,  not 
a  trace  of  it  exists.  The  M  toRwDth,  hi  which  WUIiaffl  Mattlaod  ot 
I-elhinjtlon.  (Ji»een  Mary's  secretary,  poisoned  himself  in  157J. 
to  avoid  execution  for  adhering  to  Mary's  cau«e.  was  demolished  in 
1819.  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
Irivli  ril»liii)r>  while  playing;  golf  on  the  links  in  16141.  t"rnm»<U 
in  his  S.i.tti<h  cainpaign  btult  tlie  Citadel  in  l<>5o  and  the  ni>  unds 
mi  1!'  link*,  known  as  "Giant's  l^r.ic  "  and  "lady  Fife's  Rr.ie." 
«ere  thrown  op  by  the  Protector  as  liutteries.  fn  1698  the  sailing 
of  the  irat  Oariea  sapcdition  created  great  eacitMaBiit  la  lyti 
WllKam  Mackintosh  of  Borlura  (1667-174O  atal  hbioeccof  lacoMMi 
Highlanders  captured  the  Gladel,  of  which  only  the  name  olGtadd 
Street  and  the  archway  in  Couper  Street  have  prrscTNTd  the  metnory. 

A  mile  S.E.  of  the  links  lies  the  ancient  village  of  KrcSTALRIG, 
the  hon-.e  of  the  Logans,  from  whom  tlx-  M;riern»rity  of  Leith  was 
purchased  in  1553  by  tlie  queen  regent.  Sir  Rolxrt  Logan  (d.  1606) 
was  alleged  to  nave  been  one  of  the  Cowrie  conspirators  aiM  to  have 
arranged  to  imprison  the  king  in  Fast  Castle.  This  charge,  how* 
e«ar,  «aa  aat  laad*  until  tmea  acaai  after  his  death,  when  Ms 
boaai  ware  aahanwd  for  trial.  He  wss  then  found  guilty  of  ~ 

treason  aad  .sentence  of  forfeiture  pronounced:  but  there  is 
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case  trumped  up.  The  old  church 
the  Rcfonastioa  aad  even  tha  flaa  east 
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viado*  «u  Mved.   In' the  vanlti  Sr  IMm  Mi.oihtf  i 

LosMtt.  besides  ccvrral  uf  the  lord*  nalmerino,  aa^MM  BwgMll  • 
bSau  lie*  in  the  kirk>.ir(l.  The  wril  ol  SC  TMdMM,  fmn  W»» 
Mputcd  to  pu«!i<-<<  wiimlcrfiil  curative  pomBk  IMlihad  VfetB  the 
Noftb  BritHh  railway  was  cx>a&tructc<l. 

UUMfiHrrZ  (Czech,  LHanUfkt),  a  town  and  epticopal  see  of 
Bohiiiiii.  tjm  H  nf  PnifiiTltj-nrff  PopL(i9oa}u«o75>cK>»tly 
Oenm  R  la  «b  tbe  li^  tek  «f  tte  BIm^  vUcb  becomes 
here  navigable  for  Meamers  and  b  a|Mumed  hf  u  iron  bridge 
1700  ft.  in  Icnph.  The  fine  cathedral,  founded  in  1057,  was 
built  in  1671  .ii  'l  .  <'iiiain<;  some  valuable  p.tinlings.  The  library 
c(  thr  i-iii-i  I  Jul  i>;\L\Lf,  huilt  l)ctwi-cn  16^4  and  1701,  possesses  the 
rO  'v-x  11!. 1;  ,  i.i  K  .hriiiia  made  in  1518  by  Nicolatis  Claudiantu 
cf  Jung-Buiulau.  Of  the  other  churches  that  of  All  Saints  dates 
from  the  ijth  century.  The  town-hall,  with  its  remarkable 
bell  tower,  dales  from  the  15th century.  Leitmeriu  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  country,  called  the  "  Bohcfflian 
FUwHm^"  whkb  piedMC*  (mi  qfnMitiM  of  corn,  fruit,  bops 
•atl  iriMB.  Hw  taw  Uawwl  fem  «4foyt  a  high  lepuution. 
On  the  opposite  bank  «f  Um  tf«w,  imm  th«  tffic  diachaifles 
itself  into  the  Elbe,  Iks  TfierafcotUdt  (pOfK  704^,  aa  faaportant 
parri'von  town.  It  was  formerly  an  important  fortress,  erected 
in  1780  by  tlic  ctnpcror  Joseph  II.  and  named  after  his  mother 
Maria  Theresa,  but  the  lortrc-s  wj^  ilisniantlcd  in  18S3. 

Leitmcritt  »a<  oriuitially  the  ca»tli-  <i(  a  roj'al  count  and  firil 
mcntiont.'d,  in  c^gj,  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  convent  of  St 
Margaret  near  Hraguo.  In  iiA8  it  received  a  town  charter,  and  wa» 
■overaed  by  the  law  s  of  Majpleburg  until  the  time  o(  Ferdinand  1., 
having  a  spectiil  roun  uf  jurisdiction  over  all  the  royal  towns  where 
this  Uw  obtained.  The  town  reached  itn  hiijhest  d<T;re*  of  prosnerity 
undrr  ("harli-s  IV.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Ijrve  tract*  of  lorrat, 
a^riculiural  land  and  vineyards.  In  the  Iiuv>i(c  w-an,  after  its 
cajiture  by  the  utraquist.  Lcitmcritz  remaincnl  true  to  "  the  Chalice," 
shared  alto  in  the  revolt  asainst  Ferdinand  L,  and  suffered  in  con- 
teqnenoeb  It  was  Mill  ramw  attfacnnnte  daring  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  ia  tho  oooiie  of  which  OMt  of  tba  Pr«tastaat  inhabitnu  left 

LEITNER.  GOTTUBB  WILBBH  (1S40-1S99).  Aa^Hoii- 

garian  orientalist ,  was  bom  at  Budapest  in  1840.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  ii!r  iii.in,  an'l  was  tduf.iUJ  at  Malla  rrotebtaiit  college. 
At  thi  .1^1  lit  tillern  he  attLti  is  an  inlcrprclLr  in  the  Crimean 
War.  H<  enun.i  kiiij;'.';  t^ollrKe.  Ix)nclon,  in  1 -i^*^,  aii'l  in 
1861  was  appointeil  pri)tess«ir  of  .Xr.ibic  and  Mahommctian  law. 
He  became  principal  of  the  gin-ernmcnl  college  at  Lahore  in 
1S641  Utd  there  originated  the  term  "  Dardisian  "  for  a  portion 
of  tM  awniimins  on  the  nonh-wcst  frontier,  which  was  subM- 
<BiBUy  iTOiMHil  to  be  a  pudf  aaifidia  dKiartina  lie 
oolected  lauch  vdMMe  iafonnaUoa  on  Gneeo^BoddUst  ut 
aBdtlw«ri|riat«(IadiMinrt.  He  qiohe,  rend  tad  mole  tucatj^ 
Ave  hnc— >w  Bt  loaaded  aa  wieatal  iatUtutc  at  WoUag. 
and  for  some  ycnriedtod  tha  Aaktk  Qfmtmh  Mmkm,  Hadied 
at  Bonn  In  1 800. 

S.  I  ,i.Wt,  Liff  anJ  Labours  of  Dr  Leitner  USji). 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
bouni|..t  N  W.  by  Donegal  Bay,  N.E.  by  Fermanagh,  E.  by 
Cavan,  &£.  by  Longfordt  S-W.  by  Roscommon  and  W.  by 
SK|Bk  Tha  area  is  jQajtl  tCRS,  or  about  613  sq.  m.  The 
MfUMiB  poitiaaaf  tlfecoaatircaBtisU  of  aa  dcvated  iable4and, 
«l  «Udl  tha  hi^  wnrfia  hchng  to  the  Traikaiote  Hilb. 
rcacHng  171*  ft.;  with  Besbo,  136s  ft.  and  Lackagfa,  1446  ft. 
In  the  southern  part  the  country  is  comparatively  1c\t1,  and 
is  Kencrally  riihly  wiHAinl.  The  Ci-unly  l>niLhi.i.  ;he  south  Coasl 
of  DoncRal  H.iv,  liul  the  roa-'t-line  i?.  only  about  j^  m.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Sh  mnon.  »hii.h,  issuing  from  I^iuph  .Mini, 
forms  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  county  with  Ros- 
common. Tbe  Bonnet  rises  in  the  north-west  and  flows  to  Lotigh 
QQi  aad  the  Micaaa  of  Drones  and  Dtifl  separate  Leilrim  from 
ITniUpl  mi  Hlgw  Besides  Lough  Allen,  whickkMW  area  of 
Igoa  aoci,  tbe  other  principal  lakes  ia  the  omb^  mc  Looi^ 
Marnfaa,  Lough  Sour.  Lou^  GanMlioe  aad  Lemgh  Mdvin. 
The  eceacTy  of  the  north  is  wild  and  attractive,  while  in  the 
aeii^buuThootl  of  the  Shannon  it  is  of  great  beaaty.  Loagh 
Melvin  and  the  roast  rivers  aflaid  lOd  ilWm,  ikl  bdng 
oolcd  for  as  gtlUroo  liout. 


This  varied  county  has  in  general  a  floor  «l  CMMtaNi 
Limestone,  which  forms  finely  scarped  hiOs  at  ft  readei  tibm 
sea  in  Dancgal  Bay.  The  underlying  sandstone  appears  at  Lough 
Melvin,  and  again  on  the  margin  of  a  Sdurian  area  in  the  extreme 
south.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  series,  dipping  gently  south- 
ward, form  mountainous  country  round  l.ough  Allen,  ■where  the 
name  of  Slicve  Anicrin  records  the  abundautc  of  i.lay-iriin5.toije 
beneath  the  coal  Mams.  The  sandstones  and  shales  of  this  icxics 
scarp  beldllftvmidl  the  valley  of  the  Bonnet,  acrois  which  riactt 
in  pktBieaqiBe  coatraat,  the  hGather<kd  ridge  of  andcnt  gadM 
whU  fofBH,  la  Bnbo.  Oa  flWtlhOHt  Mill  of  the  Oe  MountaioiL 
The  ironstone  was  andled  ia  the  aphad  at  Ciwaica  ileani 
to  1850,  and  the  coal  is  worked  in  a  few  tUn  tcaw. 

The  ilimatr-  is  ni  iist  and  unsuit.iblc  for  gr.iin  crops.  On  the 
higher  disuii-ls  the  vjil  ii  still  and  cold,  and,  though  alx>imding 
in  stones,  retentive  cf  moisture,  but  in  the  valleys  there  .are 
some  fertile  district*.  Lime,  marl  and  simibr  manures  are 
abundant,andon  the  coast  seaweed  is  plentiful.  7  he  projjortion 
of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  i  to  3.  Potatoes  arc  grown, 
but  oats,  tbe  ptindpal  grain  crop,  are  scanty.  Tbe  live  stock 
consisU  diiefly  of  cattle,  pig*  and  poohiy.  Coarse  linens  foi 
domestic  purposes  are  manufactured  and  coarse  pottery  is  aha 
made.  The  SUgt^  Uitdn  aad  MoMhcm  Couatica  aflwgr, 
connecting  Sligo  with  EaaMcHew,  cnwa  tha  antlMm  pait  a 
the  county,  by  way  of  Manor  Hamilton;  the  MuUiagar  aad 
Sligo  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  touches  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  county,  with  a  •ta:ic:i  at  C.\rnVk-oTi- 
Shannon;  while  connecting  with  this  line  at  Drotnod  is  tbe 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  railway  to  BalUuMM  aad  AdfHb  Wd 
Belturbet  in  county  Cavan. 

Tbe  population  (78,618  in  tSot;  69,343  in  igoi)  decreaaca 
owing  to  emigration,  the  decrease  being  one  of  the  moat  aerioua 
shown  by  any  Irish  eooMy*  It  includes  nearly  90%  of  Roman 
Calhnlio  Theoalyta«M«i«CaaiGk<oo*Shaaaoa^cp^su8) 
aad  Maaor  Bhadhoa  (on).  Tha  cooaty  ia  dhrlded  tata  fiva 
baronies.  It  is  within  tbe  Connaught  drcuil,  and  assises  are  hcM 
at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  quarter  scssioiu  at  Ballinamote, 
Carrick  on-Shannon  and  M.iui  r  ILunilion.  It  is  in  the  Protestant 
diocese  of  Kdmore,  and  the  Ki»t;un  Catholic  dioceses  of  Ardagh 
aiid  Kilmore.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  two  members 
V.  ere  returned  for  the  County  and  two  for  the  boroughs  of  Coirick- 
<>:.  Shannon  and  Jamestown,  but  8t  the  Union  the  borough* iMia 
disfrasdiiscd.  The  county  divisions  are  termed  tbe  North  aad 
Sculh,  each  returning  one  member. 

With  the  unkarywhichaflenmdabeauna  the  ooontjr  Cavaa, 
Liltiiai  fmMd  part  «f  BNwar  or  Bicfhy,  «kkh  wu  dlirided 
talo  two  pria^palitka.  of  whkh  Leitrim,  under  the  oaow  of 
Hy  Bndn-Brenny,  fomcd  the  western.   Being  for  a  long  time 

i:i  the  iiovscv-ion  of  the  O'Rourkc-s,  descendanti  1'  1'  I  r  i., 
king  of  Irebnd,  it  was  also  calh'il  Hrenny  0'1vjj!».i.  i 
family  long  mainlaini  d  i;>  ii)dei>cndente;  even  in  1570.  when 
the  other  existing  counties  of  Contuught  were  created,  tbe 
creation  of  Leilrim  was  deferred,  and  did  not  take  place  imtil 
1583.  Large  coafiscatkat  wan  made  ia  the  nipa  of  £liaabetk 
and  James  I.,  in  the  QaaiwiBiaa  period,  aad  allar  the  Ravalor 
tioa  of  iMtb 

TVn  an  **  dnddkil "  naalaa  BMC  FcMi^  aad  at  Lctlci^ 
fyan,  and  important  monastic  ndat  al  GMlveIca  near  lha 
Bonnet,  with  several  antique  OMMWaaata,  aad  in  the  parish  o( 

Fcnagh.  Th -  r.'  w.i  .  a  tl  uirishing  Franciscan  friary  at  James- 
town. The  rflibt)-.  I  1  Muhill.  AnnadufI  and  Drumleasc  are 
converteil  into  p  iri>h  Lhurch-  ^,  ;\niorR  the  more  notable  old 
castles  arc  Manor  llanuitoti  Castle,  originally  vcr>'  sxtcn^ive, 
but  iiow  in  ruins,  and  Castle  John  on  an  island  in  Lough  Scur. 
ThcniaaaBHJlviUaiBnaawdLaiUin«bout4  n.  N.  of  Carrick* 
naSfcaaaea^  wM^  was  one*  of  aaaagh  importance  to  give  it* 
aaamioakaiaarMdiatka  coaaty*  aad  ia  mM  to  haw*  baca 
the  aeat  of  an  early  Uabopek. 

tMuSn,  a  seaport  aad  kMbonr  of  refuge  of  oorthcra 
Portttgat;  in  si'  0'  lo*  N.,  t/i  35'  W.,  3  m.  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iioiiro.  IxixOe*  is  included  in  ibc  paridi  of  M.iior.inhos 
(pop.  1900,  7690]  and  constitulea  the  main  port  of  the  Qiy  of 
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arrrs,  and  admits  vnseh  any  size,  the  depth  at  the  entrance 
being  nearly  50  ft.  The  transference  o(  canto  to  and  from  ships 
lying  in  the  Lcix6es  basin  is  cfTcctcd  entirely  by  mr.ins  (if  liKHtrr* 
from  Oporto.  In  addition  to  wine,  S:c.,  from  Oporto,  l.irge 
numbers  of  i  migrants  to  South  .\tniTit  .i  are  taken  on  Imrti  here. 
The  trade  of  the  port  is  mainly  in  British  hands,  and  large 
numbers  of  British  ships  oill  st  Leixto  on  the  v«|jNi|B  tetween 
Liiboa  sad  Liverpool,  London  or  Soathampton. 

Unmn.  LOOIS  FRAN^OU.  Baxon  (1776-1848).  French 
fMnI,  t^iUr,  and  Mhntnpter.  «M  hMm  at  VemiliM.  As 

of  the  Napoleoidc  campalcDS,  whkh  he  made  the  subjects  of  an 
important  series  of  battle-pictures.   The  Ti^e  he  enjoyed  is 

due  to  the  truth  .ind  vlpnur  of  his  work,  whi'.  h  u  is  generally 
executed  from  skctthcs  and  itudicri  m.idc  on  the  Lviuk-iicld. 
When  his  iKitilc-pitturcs  were  shown  at  the  ERyplian  in 
London,  a  rail  had  to  be  put  up  to  protect  them  from  the  caRcr 
cro.vdsof  >i>;hisctr?..  Among  his  chief  works  are  "  Tlic  Entry 
of  Charles  X.  into  Paris,  6  June  i8js  "  al  Versailles;  "  Episode 
of  the  Prussian  War,  October  1807 "  at  Douai  Museum; 
*'IUr«Bto"(i8oi);"Lodi,""ThiAar,""Aboulur"(i»04):"The 
PynuaMs  "  (>aa6); "  Passage  ol  Urn  RIlM  fa  1795  "  (>894)>  nnd 
•*MHhaiMi'*  (ite^Tha  Cmmm  eantaBflf  itittwiigbt 
Mm  to  UnSA,  v4mm  ha  vHiMI  tlw  wrinkop  af  Siaafclder, 
the  Inventor  of  UriMgnpliy.  Ltjma*  was  ao  fndmted  by  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  method  that  he  then  and  there  made  the 
drawing  on  stone  of  hi;  famous  "  Cossack  "  (printed  by  C.  and 
T.  Senefeldcr.  iSoO)  W  hilst  he  w.is  taking  his  dinner,  and  with 
his  horses  harncsr-ci!  and  wniliiiK  I11  t;ikc  him  bark  to  I'nris, 
one  hundred  proofs  were  printed,  one  of  whith  he  subse- 
quently submitted  to  Napoleon.  I'hc  intro<hii.tion  of  litbo- 
Rraphy  into  Fraace  wai  graatix  due  to  the  eflorts  of  Ltieuitt. 
Many  of  Ml  tMSi\  |ilrtaiaa  anm  a^pnad  ly  Oakqr  and 
Bovinett 

See  Ttmdkt  ua§ttm»  U  Okitni  U^mm  (PMa,  tJMrt  it 

UKin,  (la  atafa  Mana  al  fleaal  t«di  Orfn  (172^177!^). 
French  actor,  who  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  April  173s, 
the  son  of  a  silversmith.  He  was  educated  at  the  Coliege  Mar-irin, 
and  joined  an  amatrur  ronip.iny  of  [il.iycrs  .nij.iiri'.l  wliiih  ilu; 
Comfdic  Franfai:-c  oiit-uni  'l  an  iii]iu:<  t  iim.  \'ollairr  su[;[nirlLd 
him  for  a  time  and  cn.ililcil  him  to  ail  in  liis  ['livaio  llxalre 
and  also  before  the  duchess  of  Maine.  Owing  to  ibc  ho(.tility 
of  the  actors  it  was  only  after  a  strug^  of  aevaatcen  months 
tlw  command  of  Ix>uis  XV.,  he  was  received  at  the 
■ise.  His  success  was  immediate.  Among  his 
I  Herod  ia  Mariawmt,  Ncte  la  BrUamtkm  and 
ttasie  tiUes,  in  spite  ol  th«  fact  tkat  he  was  shoct  aad 
atmit,  with  irtegular  and  ntlKr  commaa  fcatnm.  His  aaaia  ia 
connected  with  a  number  of  important  scenic  reforms.  It  was 
he  who  had  the  benches  rcmnvtd  on  which  privilege*!  spectators 
formerly  sat  encumbering  ihc  stage.  Count  Lauragais  paying 
for  him  an  excesidvc  indemnity  demanded.  Lekaii;  :ii  -o  protested 
against  the  methotl  of  sing-song  declamation  prevalent,  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  costuming  of  the  plays,  n-h 
tnublc  to  obtain  the  historic  accuracy  at  which  Talma  aimed. 
Be  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  177S. 

Hit  eldest  son  published  his  M/moiret  (iSnil  with  hU  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire,  Garrick  and  others.  They  wire  n-printeU  with 
a  jmiaoe  by  Talaa  ia  Uimoiru  tur  I' art  dramatique  [,iii3^. 

uum  ouam  wamt  (18H-1903),  AoNrkaB 

author,  aoaoC  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  isth 
of  AugiRt  1894,  and  graduated  at  I*rinccton  in  1845.  He  after- 
wards sluliid  at  HcidcllH-rg,  Miinirh  and  Paris.  He  was  in 
Paris  during  the  revolution  of  iHjS.and  look  an  active  part  in  it. 
He  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  alter  Ix-ing  admitiid  lo 
the  bar  in  1851,  devoted  himscK  to  contributing  to  periodicals, 
editing  various  magazines  and  writing  books.  At  the  opening  of 
Uw  CMl  War     lUctad  «t-B«atoa  the  CoalinmttI  Mipmim, 


the  hamatow  aathor  «l  #f«a» 
whkh  WIS  foDawed  bjr  othrr  vehiaies  of  the  same  Und,  coHetted 

in  1871  with  the  titleof  Ha$u  BrcUmann's  Ballads.  These  dialect 
poems,  burlesquing  the  German  American,  at  once  became 
popular.  In  i96^  he  went  to  Europe,  and  till  ifi.So  was  occupied, 
chiclly  in  London,  with  litcrar)-  work;  after  returning  to  Phila- 
rlcljilii.i  Ilt  ii\  \t..rLi,  he  again  n.a'.lc  his  home  in  Eurujc, 
generally  at  Florence,  vihcrc  he  dietl  on  the  zoth  of  March  igoj. 
Though  his  humorou*  verges  were  most  attractive  to  the  public, 
Lcland  was  a  serious  student  of  folk-lore,  particiJarly  of  the 
gipsies,  his  writings  ou  the  Latter  {The  Eitglisk  Gypsies  anitMr 
LamiMOfi,  it7*i  Ti$  CfPtm^  i88a;  Cyptf  Smury  aad  F«rtim»' 
tdlimt ...» tivh  iB>)  hrins  recognlaed  at  vahoMt  coniilba* 
tioos  to  the  Ifteiatun  «f  the  subject.  He  was  piesideBt  at  tba 
first  European  folk-lore  congress,  held  in  Paris  fn  iSfS^. 

His  other  publications  include  Potlry  and  ifyih  ry  of  DreatKS 
(1855),  MfisUr  Karl's  Sketch  book  (1855),  Pictures  oj  Tratd 
(ii<S(i),Sun!hiiiein  Thc!if;hl  {li^tt}),  Hdtie's  Book  cfSonf^s  (iWij), 
Jhf  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius  (1870),  Egyptiiin  Sketch  book 
(1S73),  Abraham  Lincoln  (1870),  The  Uinor  Arts  (1&80), 
Algonquin  Lf sends  of  A'ra'  En;l<iiid  (1884),  Songs  of  the  Sea  and 
Lays  of  the  Land  (1805),  Hans  BreilmoKH  in  Tyrol  (1895),  One 
Hundred  PrefiKMe  Acts  (1897),  UupuMitM  Ugmdt  af  Verpl 
(1899),  Kulcskap  Ikt  Matter,  aad  allr  il4|SNf«j»  fttm  (f^Bta, 
with  J.  Dntkf  Mas*). 

See  bis  JKm^*  <a  valib,  1893).  aad  fi.  IL  Ftaasll.  <^  & 
(1906). 

LELANP  (LsyVkM*  or  Laylonde),  JOHN  (c.  isoS-tss^)* 
English  antiquary,  was  botn  In  London  on  tiic  i^tb  of  September, 
probably  in  1506.  He  owed  his  educalioii  at  St  Paul's  school 
under  William  Lilly,  and  at  Christ's  CollegCt  Ornibridfe,  to  the 
k  in<lnc$s  of  a  patron,  Thomas  Mylcs.  He  graduated  at  Cambridga 
in  1521,  and  subsequently  studied  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  Paris  under  Francois  Dutiois  (Sylvius).  On  his  return  to 
England  be  took  holy  orders.  He  had  been  tutor  tu  I^ord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  jrd  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  Francis  Hastings, 
afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Mt.uiwliilc  liis  li'.uning  had 
rccommcndcil  him  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  presented  him  lo  the 
rectorj  of  Pcuplingucs  in  the  marches  of  Calais  in  ijjo.  He 
was  already  librarian  and  chaplain  lo  the  king,  and  in  15J3  he 
received  a  novel  commission  under  the  great  seal  as  lung's 
antiquaiy»  with  power  to  leanh  loc  ncorda,  manuacapu  and 
relics  af  aatkpdtjr  hi  all  the  nthwdiaf^  colleiiea  aad  nlliioaa 
houses  of  En^and.  Piafaahly  from  t3S4$  attd  definitely  fiton 
1 536  onwards  to  1541,  he  was  engaged  ao  an  antiquanaa  lour 
through  England  and  Wales.  He  sought  to  preserve  the  MSS. 
scattercti  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  his  powers  did 
not  extend  lo  the  actual  collection  of  MSS.  Some  valuable 
adilition^i,  liortcvcr,  ho  did  procure  for  the  king's  librar>',  chiefly 
from  the  abbey  of  St  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  He  had  received 
a  special  dispensation  permitting  him  to  absent  himself  from  his 
rectoty  of  Pcuplingucs  in  1556,  and  on  his  return  from  hia 
itinerary  he  received  the  RClory  of  Hosclcy  in  Oxfordshire; 
hia  support  of  the  chuidi  |MdIgr  of  Henry  and  Cranmcr  being 
further  icanoded  bsr  a  caaomy  and  pcebcad  «f  King's  CoUna 
(now  Chritt  Chwdi),  Oifinid,  aad  a  pnbeod  «f  SaKdMny.  u 
a  Sirena  Henrico^  (pr.  1546),  addressed  to  Hcmy  VUL  fa 
IS45,  he  proposed  to  execute  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
lollfctcd  in  his  joumc)-*  a  tt-|«i^;i,ri!iy  of  Etigl.iiid,  .tu  jrcount 
of  the  adjacent  islands,  an  account  o!  the  btiiish  nobility,  and  a 
f;reat  history  of  the  antiquities  of  the  British  Isles.  He  toiled 
over  his  papers  at  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael  le  Qucrne, 
Qto^wide,  London,  but  he  was  not  destined  lo  coinpletc  the  .c 
great  uadartakings,  for  he  was  oettified  buaiie  ia  Ma^ch  i^jo. 
and  died  an  tha  snh  at  Apdl  ifsa. 

Leiand  was  an  exact  obiewafe  aad  a  dni^ent  student  of  local 
chronicles.  The  bulk  of  hia  WOrk  Wmaincd  in  MS.  at  the  time  of 
hi',  d'-ath  nnd  various  copie*  were  made,  one  by  John  Stowe  in 
1576.    .\iti  r  [M  ^ing  through  varioua  hands  the  greater  part  ef 

as  The  laboryeus*  Journey  aad 
Anlujuiiets  t,t*e»  of  him  /«f  # 
ujf  W«  ^  Qofiiftt  (SMfh 


'  Recited  in  IS4<)  by  Joha. 
S*nk»  if  J.  Lejiande  /or 


G«kd^ 
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Lebnd't  MSS.  were  deposited  by  WQRatn  BtirtcM.  ihc  hi»i»run  o( 
LeiceMenhire,  in  (h«  Biadlcun  at  Oxford.  Tbcy  ha«l  in  ihc  mean- 
time been  freely  u>c4  by  otlu-r  aniiauarios,  nol.iMy  t>y  Jnlin  li.iU-, 
William  Camdc-n  and  Sir  William  t)ui;flalc.  The  hx^hh!!  ot  \u-, 
ioumcy  in  England  and  WjIc*  in  eight  MS.  quarto  vuliunci  nveivcil 
Its  name  Tk*  Jiimerary  of  Jekm  LtUitd  from  Thomas  Iturton  .uxl 
WAS  edited  by  Thomai  Hcarnc  (9  vol*.,  Oxford,  1710-17U;  oiIut 
edition*  in  1745  arvt  i;:o).  The  scattertd  poriiun^t  dealing  «ith 
Wales  were  rc-cdiii  <l  Ijy  Mi"-'*  '-  Toulrain  Smith  in  1907.  His  other 
most  iinportiiit  work,  the  Colin luiira,  in  four  (uIid  MS.  vulumt-*, 
u A-  il-i  i.ttliliNhfil  liy  llv.irnc  {6  vuU.,  Oxford,  1713).  Ili»  Com- 
m<n/..ri(  li^  unf'li.-nbui  ISnlnHituis,  whiih  luii  \Kxn  uvtl  and  dis- 
ttvrtod  by  lii:v  friend  John  Bale,  was  edited  by  Anthony  Hall  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1709).  Some  of  Lebnd't  MSS-,  which  lonmTly  iK-loni^ed  to 
Sir  Robcn  CofttlW,  pUMd  into  the  poMCwion  of  the  llrilUh  Mumim. 
H« Latia pMt  o(  «NM  HKrit.  his  most  famous  piece. being  (he 

CotttclanM. 

For  account*  of  LeLind  sec  John  Dale,  Cataio/^us  (1557  );  Anthony 
k  Wood,  Athena*  OxDHieiiut :  W.  Huddcsfotd.  Ltta  oj  tlutt  emintut 
Awtinmin  J»lm  Lthttd,  Thomas  Ueanu  uU  AnUmy  4  Wt*d 
<pmd.  1773).  A  lifB  of  Ubnd,  altributod  to  Edwwd  Barton 
{t.  t7sn,  irom  the  Kbfwy  of  Sk  Tboiiim  PhiHIfiiiik , 
conumt  a  biUiompiqr*  8w  aw  Iht  bhfmplv  V 


vwben  at  WlfM,  lamnMtt  ,  and  cilaattd  la  DnUin,  where 
he  Made  such  profmi  tlmt  in  1716,  wttftoiit  having  attended 

any  college  or  hall ,  he  w.-i$  appointed  fiiat  aaittant  and  aflcrwanls 

sole  p.i5tor  of  a  congrcg.ition  of  "  -••••1>^!in<  in  New  Row. 
This  ofi'ice  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  iJo.uu  v.,  .,  .  '.  1  : 
January  1766.  He  received  the  degree  of  I).U.  from  Abifkui 
in  173').  "i*  fi"^'  publication  was  A  Drjcuce  of  Cluiitiaiuiy 
('7Jj).  in  reply  to  Matthew  Tindal's  Chriilinnily  as  M  .js  the 
Creation;  it  w.is  succeeded  by  his  Dhinc  Aulhoriiy  of  Hu  Old  an  J 
New  TttkmciUi  astcrted  (i7j8),in  answer  to  The  Mor.il  Fliiloso- 
fker  o(  Thooias  Morgan;  ht  1741  lie  published  two  volumes, 
fat  Ihc  form  «t  two  kttea,  being  JCmarks  m  (H.  DodwcH's) 
Ckriiiknilf  tutftimiti  m  Arpmaiii  tad  hi  175J  RffUxitiu 
t»Oi€  UtU  Lard  Belintbrok^s  Leiiin  m  He  Study  and  Use  of 
JThlery.  Hl»  Virm  of  Ike  Principet  DttHkai  Writets  that  kme 
appfarcd  in  Ennlisnd  wa;  ])ublishcil  in  1754-1756.  This  is  the 
thief  work  of  Ltland —  "  must,  worthy,  painsl.iking  and  common- 
plue  of  divines,"  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  called  hin\ — and  in  spite 
of  m.iny  defects  and  incon5i5ltniirs  is  indispensable  to  every 
Student  of  the  dcisiic  rr.uvcnn  nt  of  the  tSth  Century. 

His  Pisfoursrs  on  rti'r.iHi  SuS-jnti,  with  a  Life  prcfixcti,  was 
pul'li^lntl  iM>:,lhiiin.i:i«ly  (.|  Vi>l<  ,  I  7'>.S-I  7S1J). 

LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY,  near  Palo  Alto, 
C.itifornia,  U.S.A.,  in  the  Iteautiful  Santa  Clara  valley,  was 
founded  in  1885  by  Lcbuid  Stanford »  (1824-1893),  and  by  his 
wife  Jane  Laihrop  Sunford  (1825-1905),  as  a  meinorial  to  their 
ooly chitd. Lriand iStanfand,  Jr^»«dw(Sedfai  1S84  hiiriiKwii- 
doon  wm  opened  hi  tSn  10  559  etwlents. 
The  univerrfty  campot  ceuillt  of  StaafoidVi  ffoRner  Palo  Alt » 
farm,  wfiich  comprbes  about  9000  acres.  From  the  campus 
then-  arc  charming  views  of  S.in  Fr.-inciMro  Bay,  of  the  Coast 
Range,  partirulsriy  of  Mount  ll.imilton  some  50  m.  E.  with  the 
Lick  (Jbscrvat'iry  un  ii .  M:ii-.mit,  of  mountain  foothills,' MMI  flf 
the  m.ignificcnt  rcdwoo<l  forests  toward  Santa  Cru£. 

The  buildincs,  designed  originally  by  H.  H.  Richardson 
and  completed  by  his  successors,  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidgc, 
are  of  soft  buff  sandstone  in  a  style  adapted  fram  the  old  Cali- 
fornia ndHioB  (Moofiib'KoiniaiiwqoO  aicUttxtwe,  bdag.  leog 
tad  lov  with  wide  cofsaaadea,  e|Na  aRhcs  aad  nd  dhd  Toeft. 

Ab  oaW  Minwiods  an  inner  quadrangle  of  buildings.  The 

*Staafofd  was  bom  in  Watervtiet.  New  V'ork;  >iu<licd  law  in 
Kbuif\ wmmned  to  Califomia  in  |8S3  and  went  into  busine««  at 
Midlioa  Blulf,  Placer  ooontv,  whence  he  removed  to  Sacramento 
in  1856:  was  nude  preeident  In  1861  of  the  Central  Pacific  railnud 
company,  whirh  built  the  first  trant-contincntal  railway  line  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  was  governor  of  California  in  1862-1  and 
United  States  »cnator  in  18.8^-1893;  and  mat  uwiht  of  the  crrat 
Vina  farm  (SSMO  acres)  in  Tehama  county.  containinK  the  larKc^t 
MMvaid  in  the  world  (13.400  acres),  the  GndWy  tract  (is/xw  .-irn  .>  1 
an  Mitte  coonty.  and  the  Palo  Alio  breeding  farm,  which  wm  the 
lotUa^  **  "   '  ~    *        -  .    -  - 


inner  qttadrangle,  about  a  court  which  is  $86  by  *46  ft.  and  is 
faced  by  a  conlintsous  open  arcade  and  adorned  with  large 
circular  beds  of  tropical  [iLints  a:i<l  (lowers,  consists  ol  twelve 
onc-slorcy  buildings  and  a  beautiful  intmotiol  church.  Of  the 
fouricrn  l>uildings  of  the  Outer  quadrangle  some  are  two  ston-ys 
high.  A  magnifKent  memorial  arch  (100  ft.  high),  adorned  with 
a  frieze  designed  by  John  Evans,  representing  the  "  Progrcaa 
of  Civiliuiioa  in  America,"  and  fonaiog  tlw  ouin  gate»^, 
was  di-stroyed  by  the  carthquik* «(  1906k  Ouaide  the 
rangica  ue  othct  btiikliwge'-a  aumoai  of  1 
i>aacd  «n  eolkctlone  nade  ty  Ldead  tentofd;  Jr., 
laboratories,  engineering  work-shops,  donnit  ones,  a  mausokum 
of  the  founders,  &c.  There  is  a  iitte  arboretum  (  too  acres)  and 
.icactu>f;ardtn.  Tiie  clianning  views,  ihcgr.ici- arvl  h.irnio^iioui 
colou^^of  iliL-  buildings,  and  the  tropic  vegetal  ion  make  a  campus 
uf  woiitlLtiul  iK-auty.  The  students  in  1907-1908  numbered 
i7jS,  of  whom  i.r6  were  graduates,  99  special  students,  and 
500  women.-  'Die  university  library  (with  the  library  of  the 
law  dc|>artmcnt)  containcil  in  1008  ahoni  107,000  volumes. 
A  nuuine  biological  laboratory,  founded  by  Timothy  llopkins, 
b  BuJaleinod  at  IVKific  Grave  oa  the  Bagr  ef  IknOBegr.  The 
mSmiXf  \m  aa  cadoamwat  inai  fts  ioaadcB  atftatai  aft 
8jO|iBoo^apev  tochidiwg  tinea  gMal  ciMm  ivMi  Bs^Boa  acHi  eC 
faini  tad  vineyaid  bads,  and  aeveni  MMBer  liaett;  but  tha 
endowment  was  very  largely  in  interest-bearing  securilics, 
income  from  which  was  temporarily  cut  oS  in  the  early  years 
(■f  the  university's  life  by  litigation.  The  founders  wished  the 
iinivcriiiy  "  to  ([uaiify  stiiilents  for  |x-rsoiwl  success  and  direct 
usefulness  in  lifi;  to  promote  if.e  |>ublic  welfare  by  exercising 
an  inlliacncc  in  behali  of  humanity  and  civilization,  teaching 
the  btcsaings  of  liberty  regulatcfl  by  law,  and  inctikating  love 
and  reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  | 
from  the  iruUicnable  rights  ot  man  to  life,  I 
of  happincaa."  ThcwMe  noinAeiaik 
as  to  paiUndar  elndba  eacepl  Engttdl  aiaipnallfla  ta 
a  degree  of  mental  maturity,  the  minimum  aamill  efpRparatioo 
is  fixed  as  that  which  should  be  given  by  four  yeai*  in  a  secondary 
school,  Ic.nving  to, lite  applieanis  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  (15 
in  1006)  ranging  from  ancient  history  to  woodworking  and 
nuichinc  shop.  In  i!ie  runituluni,  lil«;rty  |>er haps  even  greater 
than  at  Harvard  is  ailuwed  as  to  "eleciivcs."  Work  on  some 
one  ni.tjor  subject  occupies  about  onc-lhird  of  the  undergraduate 
course;  the  remaining  two-thirds  (or  more)  is  purely  elccUve. 
The  influence  of  sectarianism  aitd  politics  is  barrod  from  tJM 
university  by  its  charter,  and  by  iu  private  origin  and  privsia 
support.  At  the  aaoic  time  in  its  policy  it  ia  ptmcticaUy  a  statt 
tmiversity  at  the  Bwet  libail  typew  Jaatiaeliaa  ia  entirely  fieak 
The  presfdaateltheaaiveniiyhaBthehAlatha'faallappoinU 
•ment  s  and  in  all  matters  of  general  policy.  Within  the  university 
faculty  power  lies  in  an  academic  council ,  and,  more  particularly, 
in  an  ad\  iiory  hoard  of  nine  ;itu;\ .,sor>,  eluleil  b)  the  academic 
council,  to  wliiih  all  propositions  of  the  (iresidenl  arc  subminod. 
The  growth  of  the  university  has  Ihxh  stc.a<ly,  and  itaMMdaSl 
careful.    David  Slarr  Jortlan'  was  its  lir^l  president. 

See  O.  H.  Elliot  and  O.  V.  Eaton,  Slanford  Uniifrnty  and  thtrt- 
aliomii  (San  Fraiidtot,  1896),  and  the  ofticial  pubU^ions  of  the 
university. 

LBLEQBS.  tha  bibm  apaliod  hy  Greek  mfttta  la  aa  aa4r 
people  or  peophaai  aUii  nana  waa  hefievad  la  aaaMla  ia 


t.  /a  Atb  JViavp.'^b  Ifcrner  dke  Leh^ies  an  aOicf  of  the 

Trojans,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  forma!  catalogue  in  Hind, 

•  TT>e  niim'MT  w.tr  r  n  .i!i<-iulinu  the  uni»vrsity  as  students  in 
any  scm<  -k  r  i.  I.imteil  I'y  the  founding  grant  to  500. 

'  FrcMdeiit  Jordan  wm»  bom  in  1851  at  Gainesville,  New  York; 
was  educated  at  Conelil.  where  he  tam^  aoaany  for  a  time:  be* 
came  an  assistant  to  the  United  States  tih  commission  In  i§73: 
m  188S-1891  was  president  of  the  untvrr«tty  of  Indiana,  where 
from  1879  he  had  been  professor  of  toology]  and  In  1891  was 
<  loelcd  president  of  l^Un<l  Sunford  Jr.  University,  An  eminent 
ichi^\  h<-  wr  !r.  with  Barton  Warren  Everinann  (b.  185J), 

of  the  I'nitctI Stales  Rurr.tii  of  Fisheries,  Fithts  of  A'itftA  and  Uidale 
<4  vols.,  1896-1000).  and  Fo«d  *nd  Gtm*  Ftthtt  of  ffortk 
(I9aa):aadprcpar«d4  (iaidt  la  tktStady  ^  Mtt  {190^. 
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lit.  IL,  ud  tbeir  htbi  tat  is  not  specified.  Hicy  are  distinguished 
from  the  Cariaos,  with  whom  some  later  writers  confused  them; 

they  have  a  king  Altcs,  and  a  town  Pcdasus  which  was  sacked 
by  Achilles.  The  name  Pcdasus  occurs  (i.)  ncnr  Cyzicus,  (ii.) 
in  the  Troad  on  the  Satniocts  river,  (iii.)  in  C.iria,  as  well  as 
(iv.)  in  Mcsscnia.  Alcaeus  (7th-6ih  centuries  B.C.)  calls  An- 
landrus  in  the  Troad  Lelcgian,  but  Herodotus  (5th  centuo') 
(ubstitutcs  Pclasgtan  (^.r.).  Gargani  in  the  Troad  abo  counted 
tt  Lekgivi.  Pberecj'des  (5th  century)  attributed  to  Lcleges 
tbe  cout  had  af  Cam  fn>m  Ephem  to  PJiQcaca,  witii  the  U»iidi 
«f  Sum  aiid  Cite,  pbdoc  the  **tnK  Otthw*  teOtr  MiA 
from  ^>hcsns  to  Miletus.  U  this  statanent  be  fiom  WWWWto 
of  Lens  (r.  4S0)  it  has  great  weight.  In  the  4th  centtHy,  m«- 
evrr,  Philippus  of  Tbcangela  in  south  Caria  describes  Leleges 
still  surviving  as  serfs  of  the  true  Carians,  and  Strabo,  in  the 
ist  century  B.C.,  attributes  to  the  Lcleges  a  well-m.irkc-d  group 
of  deserted  forts,  tomlis  and  dwellings  which  rancid  (and  can 
still  be  traced)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thcangela  and 
H.i1icanussas  as  far  north  as  Miktus,  the  southern  limit  al 
the  "  tnie  Qtfiams  "  of  Pherecytfcs.  Plutarch  also  impAs  tte 
liistorie  cafatCDCc  of  Lelcgian  serfs  at  TralJes  in  the  intmr. 

a.  hCrmttnd  tMe  Aegean.— A  single  pastacelatbeHeiiedle 
fatainHB  0^.  156  Kinkel)  placet  Lckfca  **  in  Deaedoo^  ttoe," 
i*.  as  a  ptfaWve  people,  la  Locrfs  lb  central  Greece.  Hot  oniR 
the  4th  century  b.c.  docs  any  other  writer  place  them  an>'where 
west  of  the  Aegean.  But  the  confu.sion  of  the  Lcleges  with  the 
Cari.ins  (immigrant  confiucrors  akin  to  Lydians  and  M>'5ians, 
and  probably  to  Phn,-gians)  which  first  appears  in  a  Cretan 
Ifl^rnd  (quoted  by  1  !iToi1oHi5,  but  rr])udi.itrd,  a-i  he  <i.iy-,,  by 
the  Carians  themselves)  and  is  repeated  by  Cillisthcncs,  .\[)ollo- 
dorus  and  other  later  writers,  led  cosily  to  the  suggestion  of 
CaUitthenes,  that  Lekgea  joiaed  the  Carians  in  their  (half 
legendary)  raids  on  the  ODBMs  «(  Greece.  Meanwhile  other 
vriten  fmn  the  4tli  centuiy  ODwaith  elaliiiwl  to  diacovcc  tkeai 
in  Beeoth,  iicst  Aeanaidla  (Lencas),  aad  later  aftiB  h  TlMHljr, 
Euboea,  Megara,  Lacedacmon  knd  Megaetda.  In  Messenia  they 
were  reputed  immigrant  founders  of  Pylos,  and  were  connected 
with  the  seafaring  T.iphi.-ir.s  and  Tckboitu  of  Iforticr.  and 
distinguished  from  the  rcla_-.^:ian4:  in  Laicilacir.on  and  in  Leiie.as 
they  were  believed  to  be  almrj^inal.  TIh-^c  liuropc.^n  l.rlrges 
must  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  the  recurrence  of  place 
tames  like  Pcdasus,  Ph)'8cus,  Lar>'mna  and  Abac,  (a)  in  Caria, 
and  (»)  in  the  "  Ldegian  "  pans  •(  Giecce;  periiapa  this  is  the 
result  of  some  early  migiMioB;  poteps  k  Ii  the  cane 
of  these  Lelcgian  theories. 

Modern  ipcculationi  (mainly  eonlMts of  lado-Ccnnantc  theory) 
•Mittlc  of  value  to  the  Creole  aecount* quoted  aboro.  H.  Kiepcrt 
f*  Obcr  drn  VolkuUmm  dcr  Ldcsn,"  in  iionatsbtr.  BeH.  AkaJ., 
1861,  p.  114)  makes  the  t.r1ef;e*  an  aborigiral  people  akin  to  Al- 
banian* and  lllyrian*;  K.  \V.  Uciraling,  Dit  Lrliz^  (Ixii  .'iK.  I'vfij). 
starts  them  in  »cmth-«e<t  A«.i.i  Minor,  and  bring»  thcni  thence  to 
Grwee  (praetically  the  Creek  \  i-u  1 ;  (;.  F.  Ungcr,  "  Hellas  in  The*- 
Htlicn,"  m  PhiiMogta,  Su}>(>l.  ti.  (itUjj),  makes  them  Phoenician, 
•nd  derives  t heir  name  f nxa  kaXif *ir  (cf .  the  nacacs  0ififi»i>o% ,  Wnlx ke) . 
E.  Curtlut  (Hittory  tf  Crette,  i.)  distinguished  a  "  Lclrsian  "  phase 
of  nascent  Aecean  r-.ihurc.  Moft  later  wrltm  follow  IX-imlinK. 
For  Sirabo's  "  Le!<  c  11  '  "vmumewl^Cfc  ftWaawd  Myrcs.  Jcwnal 
tf  HMmk  Stmdm,  xvi.  lUtt-ajo.  U-  L.  M.) 

IBIVm  JMCra  (i786-«l6t),  MU  hUorfan,  geo- 
frapher  and  IWllihliiatfat,  ms  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the  22nd 
of  March  17S0.  His  fami^  came  from  Pmasia  in  the  cariy  part 
of  the  iSth  century;  his  grandfather  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  reigning  king  of  I'oland.  and  his  father  caused  t'.imsclf 
to  1  I-  Ii  ■  iir.ih.'ed  .1^  a  Polish  riliicn.  The  origin.»I  form  of  (he 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ldlh6fTcl.  Joachim  was  cflmalcd 
at  the  university  of  V'tlna,  and  became  in  1807  a  teacher  in  a 
achool  at  Krzemieniec  in  VoOqmia,  hi  1814  teacher  of  history 
at  Vilna,  and  In  tStS  proftaaor  and  fibrtfian  at  the  anlvenity 
ofW.irsaw.  IIcrcturaedtoVftMliiiSai.  Htsbctmac^lofad 
great  p<:ipulariiy.  afid  enthtRbm  fck  for  hfan  bjr  the  stndmls 
is  shown  in  the  beautiful  lines  addressed  to  him  by  Midclewks. 
But  this  very  cirtunistanrc  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Russian 
govfrn'T"-nl.  an'l  at  Vilna  No\fi^-i!tsev  was  then  alt-p<J»erfu! 
Ixlcwcl  WM  removed  from  his  pruicssorship  ini8a4,andieturncU 


to  Wanaw,  where  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  diet  In  1X79. 
He  joined  the  revolutioiuiry  mo\'ernent  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  energy,  and  thouRh  the  emperor  Nicholas  1.  distinguished 
him  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rebels,  did  not  appear  to 
aiivantagc  as  a  man  of  action.  On  the  supprtssiiin  of  the 
rebellion  he  made  his  way  in  disguise  to  Germany,  and  .sub- 
sequently reached  Paris  in  1831.  The  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  ordered  him  to  quit  French  territory  in  iSjj  at  the 
request  oLthe  Russian  ambassador.  The  cause  of  this  expidbias 
is  aaidt*  have  been  Ms  tctiviy  invritfaig  imhitlaaaqr  pt*' 
daaattloM.  He  went  to  ViaaaelBi  whm  fsv  aaaify  thirty  yem 
he  earned  a  scanty  Dveffliood  by  liis  wrttings.  He  died  oa  the 
lOth  of  May  1861  in  Paris,  wUther  he  had  removed  a  few  days 
previously. 

Lclcwcl,  a  man  of  au.'.lere  character,  fimplc  ta.stes  and  the 
loftiest  conception  of  honour,  was  a  lover  oi  learning  for  its 
own  sake.  His  literary  activity  was  enormous,  extending  from 
his  EJJa  SkamJinavnka  (1807)  to  his  Gfofrapkie  des  AraUt 
(s  vols.,  Paris,  1851).  One  of  his  most  important  publications 
was  La  Cttpapkie  dm  moytn  tit  (5  vols.,  Brussels,  1852-1857), 
with  an  atlas  (1S49)  of  fifty  plates  entire^  ewpawd  by  hiniMlf, 
fior  he  rightly  attached  aoch  Itapoitaace  to  thtaccm^  «C  Ml 
BMpo  that  he  waald  not  aUov  llisfli  to  beexccoted  by  any  oaa 
dw.  Wswethsw^BMihhtBiji  ait  baMJcaaJBatg  aadctftical 
study  of  the  documents;  they  were  collected  under  the  iHit 
Polska,  dziejt  i  rucxy  jrj  rmpalnywant  (Poland,  her  Hhlory 
and  Afain  jurtY>r</),  in  lo  vols.  (Postn,  iS5  j-iS76).  lie  in- 
tended to  write  a  complete  history  of  Poland  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  never  acromjilishcd  the  i.isk.  His  method  is  shown 
in  the  little  history  of  Poland,  first  published  at  Warsaw  in 
Polish  in  18*3,  under  the  title  Dzieje  Polski,  and  afterwards 
almost  rewritten  in  the  Hkloire  4<  Pdofue  (>  vols.,  Paris,  1S44). 
Other  works  oo  VeUrfl  hialMy  which  may  be  especially  ntentioncd 
an  Lb  Pd§(pit  tm  m&fm  dft  (s  ^idkt  Aiaen,  tSft-itst),  m 
tManviikeCkrmikktfMMtmaikm  *  (iSti)  aad  Amteid 
iiemmMt  •/  PMsh  Ltf^ddliam  {KtUgf  msUm  p<4ikich  i  mozo- 
vitekicM).  He  also  wrote  on  the  trade  of  Carthage,  on  Pytheas 
of  Marseilles,  the  geographi  r.  a:id  two  important  works  on 
numismatics  {La  A'um/imtini/.ir  J 11  irfvrti  (ti;e,  Paris,  1  vols., 
1.^15:  tjudfs  nHmismiiU;ui:i,  Hnistc!-.,  I'^joV  \\  hilt  ecifi!' > ed 
in  the  university  library  of  Warsaw  he  slu'hed  bibliograiihy, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labours  may  be  seen  in  his  BiNiogra^fif'nyek 
KsiagivMje  {A  Couple  t>f  Btwks  on  BMiotrapky)  ( t  vols.,  Vilna, 
1823-1826).  The  characteristics  of  Lelewel  as  an  historian  arc 
great  rricawh  and  pmrcr  to  4lia«  iafenacas  limn  his  facts; 
hb  style  is  tea  allCBcanhM,  aad  UiMnnilvriamt  pkturcaqina, 

but  his  eTprcssTons  arc  frequently  tSM  nd  luiUvi. 

He  left  valuable  materials  for  a  }nft  eofflprchemloa  of  his  career 
in  the  autobiogTaphy  {Adttntmrtt  wktfe  Pr»i*tuHmg  Hmttdm  tmi 
inqnmu  m  PtUm  MaUift)  printed  in  his  Pohk*. 

LELONO,  JACQUES  (1665-1721),  French  bibliographer,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  igth  of  April  1665.  He  was  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  and  was  librarian  to  the  establishment  of  the  Order 
in  Paris,  where  hcL  spent  his  life  iaatcfaisioa.  He  died  at  Paris  ofe 
the  I jth  of  August  <7>i.  Be  int  pabHdwd  •  MUMkm  sorra 
(1700),  an  index  of  all  the  edlions  of  the  BiUe,  then  a  Biblio- 
tkiqiu  historic  it  la  France  (1710),  a  volume  of  considerable 
size, containing  17487  items  '>o  whli  h  Leiong  sometimes  appends 
useful  notes.  His  work  is  far  from  complete.  He  vainly  hoped 
that  his  friend  and  sui  le- Mjr  Father  Dcsmolcts,  would  continue 
it;  but  it  was  resumed  by  Charles-Marie  Fcvrel  dc  Fontclte, 
a  councillor  of  the  parlemenl  of  Dijon,  who  spent  fifteen 
years  of  hia  life  and  a  Beat  deal  «f  noney  in  rewriting  the 
BibliatkiqiK  iftlir^if  fta  flnt  t«»  vohnMt  (i}dS  and  1 769) 
contafaNd  aa  nngr  ia  fg^fdS  Hcm.  ftfift  dt  Foateitc  died 
on  tha  ifthaffMiraary  tTyt.haviagtlietlhdiralaaiealRioat 
finished.  It  appeared  In  t772,(harAtstoBarbauddeLaBruy^re, 
who  later  brought  out  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  (1775  and  1778). 

*7.«.  the  three  first  books  of  the  Uittotia  PtUniea  of  Vinccntiws 
(Kadlh<-k).  bishop o(  Cracow  (d.  122^, frrongly  ascribed bv Lticwci 
(o  Matth.ieut  Chole«a.  bishop  of  CMCOW.  SSs  Wtthast,  WMftllaea 
ktit.  iHtd.  aa.,  »M.  "  ViaceniiuSb" 
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«i  die  hithTT  trdari  it  is  UiU  o(  grcsl  value. 

UXT.  HB  PSrSR  (1617-1680)  Enslish  painter,  vi*  bom 
at  Socit,  Weatphilia.  in  161 7.  His  father,  a  mOitafy  capUia 
»jm1  a  lutiv*  &l  HdJami,  w.is  orii;in.iI!y  caUe4  van  der  Vae»; 
the  nickn-imc  of  U  Lyi  or  Uly,  by  wluth  h<-  wis  generally 
known,  was  aUmpicii  by  his  son  a  sutuamc  Afu-r  siudyinf 
lor  two  years  uodcr  Pctcf  de  CrcbUr,  aa  artist  of  Mnc  note 
At  Hftmi"*»i  MXt  il^accd  by  the  pattooage  of  Charles  1  lor 
Ijw  iM  MUV  IMW^  ^  Bngland  in  1641.  'i  hcrc  he  at  lirsi 
MiaUd  UltOffeal  wkjNtt  and  landscape;  lie  »oori  iKcame  so 
MRiacat  in  bis  pcal««ilNlM  to  be  employed  by  C  liarl«  to  paint 
his  portrait  shortly  alter  the  dHth  «(  Vaadyck.  He  afterwards 
portrayed CroiBweU.  AtlheReftowtiMlW»»eB«isanda«rceable 
maimire  won  idc  favour  of  Charles  II.,  kIw mvmjm am  Wla- 
painter  an.l  afterwards  ki.ifihicd  him.  He  feimed  «  fomaa 
collection,  ihe  Usi  of  liis  limc,  cont.uiung  drawings,  prints  and 
pa^^ingi  by  the  beil  laaslcrs;  ii  sold  by  auction  for  no  kss 
tkan  MjBfrf  His  great  ejwmplc,  however,  was  \'andy(V, 
^IMS,  la  eoine  0/  his  most  successful  pieces,  he  almost  ri\als. 
Leb'e  peiatiBp  are  carefully  finished,  warm  and  clear  in  colour- 
Int^mSllilMHiil  in  ilfl<|li  1^  graceful  posture  ot  iltc  heads, 
the  delicate  tMuBag  of  lh»  bands,  and  the  broad  folds  of  the 
dr.inerirs  arc  admired  in  Bwny  to  pwUaks.  The  eyes  of 
the  ladies  arc  drowsy  with  langukl  MfiUneat.  and  aUegory 
of  a  comm  npLirc  sort  is  too  ffMhr  fetwdllOtd.  Ifo  M 
faioous  work  is  a  eotieciion  of  portraits  of  the  ladiftcl  the  cowt 
of  Charles  II  .  known  as  '  the  Bcauiics."  formerly  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  n«w  pri«--rvfd  at.  Hani['ion  Court  f'alace.  Of  his 
lew  historical  pictures,  the  IksI  14  "  Isus-innah  and  the  Iv Iders," 
atflaririt**  House.  Hi's  "  Juiiiier  and  Europa,"  in  ilic  duke  ot 
nMMtthiie^ collection,  is  alv>>  worthy  of  note.  Lcly  was  nearly 
M  fiinBM  far  oayon  work  as  for  oil-painting.  Towards  liie  cbsc 
■f  Ml  Kle  ht  eftM  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  bought  at 
Kew.  H«  dbd  «i  ipaplnv  in  the  Piaaa,  Coveat  Cesdnt, 
London,  a«d  tne  homd  io  Caveat  Giidaii  chvichi  where  a 
ni  .juint'itt  was  afterwards  erected  tO  Ut  SWMOiy.  Pcpyt 
charaiu  ri/cd  Lely  as  "  a  mighty  pnwd  man  and  ftdl  «f  ttatek" 

n>e  fMiriler  married  an  I'>.>;UsIi  l,iily  of  family,  and  left  a  sorj 
•lid  daugli'er,  who  died  young.  His  only  disfijiles  were  J. 
Creenhill  and  J.  Uutkshorn,  he  did  not,  howtvir,  allow  tliem 
to  obtain  an  insishc  into  his  sficcial  mo<k-s  of  work;  (W.  M.  KJ 
ISUAQOH  (or  Lr  .Masson),  ROBERT  d.  1.565-1445),  chan- 
flUor  of  France,  was  bora  at  Ch.iicau  du  Luir.  SartJic.  He  was 
fiipohtedin  March  1401,  and  became  six  years  later  a  councillor  of 
Louis  IJndt>'M<>^A't^>v<Mdkiai«t  Sicily.  A  partisan  of  the  house 
o(  Orleans,  he  WM  iHwihiled  fheacrfler  te  liaheQa,  ot  Bavaria 
on  the  JQth  of  January  1414.  M  tjie  Kth  el  jullx  COWtnissary 
0[  the  mint,  and  in  June  1416  dianceDnr  to  the  ceont  of  Pbnthiru, 
after" -irds  <  li,\rles  \  11.  On  the  i6lh  ot  Aupust  lie  b<nii;Iit  the 
(jirony  of  l  re\is  in  ,\njou,  aud  hiuufurwaid  bote  the  title  of  1 
jji.iuur  ol  I'reves.  When  I'a  lis  was  surprised  by  the  BurKJi.diaiis  | 
on  lhciui$lil  01  the  iQih  of  .May  i4tS  he  assisted  Tanguy  I>ut.iuul 
in  saving  the  dauphm.  llii  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  latter 
having  brought  down  on  hirn  the  wrath  of  John  the  Fearless, 
dilhaof  Burgundy,  he  was  evcluJed  from  the  poUtical  amnesty 
Imam  •>  the  peace  of  Saint  Alaur  dee  FoMiSt  thoufh  he  tttained 
his  Kit  oa  the  kinc't  couaci.  He  was  by  the  davpUa's  aide 
when  John  the  Fearless  was  murdered  at  the  brid^  of  Mttniercau 
on  the  lolb  of  September  1410.  He  resigned  the  seals  at  the 
bcginninc  of  u;:.  but  he  contiiuitd  to  e>erci.-e  i^rcal  intlucrne. 
and  in  t4-f)  he  elTerled  a  rei  oni  ili.il  ion  between  llie  king  ;\ru\  the 
ilukc  of  Itritlany  llavirig  been  i  .-i  |  •  i;rei  I  hy  Jvan  dc  L.iiit;cjf, 
Kr.cKhal  of  .^uvetjjnc,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  was  shut 
up  for  three  months  in  the  cULlcau  of  Usson.  When  set  at 
liiycrty  he  returned  to  couit*  where  be  MaundUy  anpportcd 
loon  of  ,^rc  againuaa  the  cahak  that  menaced  tier.  )twa$he 
wbo  aigacd  the  patcMaf  DobllHy  for  the  Arc  fanily  in  December 
t4»0-  In  t4|0  I*  wee  onet  more  entrusted  w!ih  an  embassy 
ti>  Brjltany.  Having  te-.:  .  t  'i  n  [Killlir.il  life  in  i  4  i6,  lie  <!!rd 
on  the  38th  of  January  1443,  aad  was  interred  at  Treves,  where 


S.-"-  C  Houreifr. 
I'AM/au  ;  am 


"  Roliert  le  Ma«.\on,"  in  the  Rrev^  ki^lfrigmt 4l 
the  iS'ouKlle  bicerGfyhif  rinciiiU,  vol.  xxx. 

CJ.V.«) 


U  lUIRE  DE  BEL6BI.  JBAM  (t47i-€;  isa^,  Faench  poet 
and  hikodographer,  was  bom  at  Bawd  in  Hajnault ,  He  wat 

a  nephew  of  Jean  Molinet,  and  spent  some  time  with  htm  at 
Valenciennes,  where  the  elder  writer  held  a  kind  of  academy  of 
[XKiry.  Le  Maire  in  liis  I'irst  pe)ems  calls  himself  a  dise'iile  of 
Molintl.  In  cerlani  isti«tL&  he  does  bcloojglo  the  school  of  the 
criiuJi  rlUljriqueun,  but  his  great  merit,  as  a  poet  is  that  he 
emancipated  himself  from  the  affectaiioos  and  puerilities  of  his 
masters.  This  independence  of  the  Flemish  school  he  owed 
in  part  perhaps  10  hiattadiceat  the  university  of  Paris  and  Xa  the 
sKkty  of  the  ItaKan  poeta  at  Lyons,  a  centre  of  Ihe  Ftendi 
naaaccaee.  Int|niMwaeattacliedtothecoyitflllIai|aiel«t 
AoUiBfdndM  «  Savoy,  afletwaida  regent  of  the  Nethalaiida. 
For  this  princess  he  undertook  more  than  one  mission  to  Rome; 
he  became  her  librarian  and  a  canon  of  Valenciennes.  To  hex 
were  addrciseil  his  most  original  |X)cnis,  Efiiitri-i  dc  Tamand  veri, 
the  iinutiii  xitI  beiiif;  a  ^reen  fiarrul  beloufiing  to  his  {^troncss. 
I.e  Mairc  gradually  bcranie  more  1  reiieh  in  his  symjvathieS, 
cvcniuaily  entering  the  service  of  Anne  of  iirittany.  His  pro;^ 
IlIiulratwHt  des  OauJes  el  tmgnUititcz  it  Troye  (iS>o  15M), 
largely  adapted  from  Benolt  de  Sainte  More,  connects  the  Bitf- 
gundian  royal  house  wiih  Hector.  Lc  Maire  probably  died  beloia 
I  s'S-  ftieaae  Kuquier,  Knanrd  and  Pu  Bdtey  ail  acknov* 
Icdged  their  hdebteibieMltthlBa.  In  Ida  lave  liar  antiquity,  bin 
tense  of  rhythm,  and  even  the  pWlifiaiilkt  «£  bb  VDCahulaqr  1» 
anticipated  the  PUiade. 

Hi«  works  were  edited  in  i832-i885  by  J.  Siccber,  wlia  «nte 
the  arli<  le  on  hint  in  (lie  Bierpaphi*  natiotuU  de  Bflgiqut. 

LEMAITRE,  FRANCOIS  6UB  JULES  (ifisj-  ),  1  reach 
critic  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Vcnnecy  (JLoiret)  on  the  2]th 
of  Aj>ril  185J.  He  biH^amc  a  professor  at  the  university  of 
Grenoble,  but  he  had  already  become  known  by  his  lilcraxy 
«riliciaiiie»and  la  1U4  he  reaiipicd  his  position  to  devote  hinudf 
ontln^  la  lilMBliirew  He  wnyeedcd  J.  J.  Weiss  at  dnautjc 
ailic  of  the  Jeamof  diet  IMhett,  and  HiHcqucntly  filltd  the  tame 
olTice  on  the  R~,uf  dcs  Deux  itondts.  His  literary  siudits  wtrc 
collected  urvder  the  lUlc  of  La  CenUniporaim  sctiti,  j5si.&- 
I'i^^t).  and  hij  dramatic  fcuiUetons  as  ImprtuioHt  dt  Ihidtre 
(10  series,  i .ss,s- 18<>8),  His  sketches  of  modern  authors  are 
intere^linq  for  llie  ii.si;;lit  displayed  in  them,  the  UncX|>eCtedneSS 
of  the  jutlgmentsaiui  (he  gfuciy  ami  orifiaalily  of  their  expresstoo. 
He  publiithcd  t»^  \-olumes  of  poclqri  Im  ytdaUhm  (1880) 
and  Pdila  otutUaUs  (iSf^i  also  ioine  volaoica  of  tawlw^ 
among  them  Em  nurf^  dcs  aiMue  Imts  (190s),  Hia  fdayt  an: 
Rirtdlie  (i8«9),  U  I<BMM,—d  U  Uariaee  blent  (iSoi). 

Lej  Rois  (iSgj),  Le  Pantm  and  VAte  difitUt  (189$),  La 
M-iiiihf  (10051  and  P<ili\:d,  fi.w^'.).  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Kreneh  AcaiJemy  011  the  lOlh  ol  January  iS<X»-  Hia  jKjliliial 
views  were  detiiied  in  Lii  Cj>Kp<jr:>:c  irjlwniiliile  (1902),  Itetures 
delivered  in  the  {iravinccs  by  him  and  by  U.  Cavaignac.  He 
conducted  a  nationalist  campaign  in  the  Ecko  dt  Parij,  and  was 
for  some  time  piesidcot  of  the  i>i|)ie  de  la  IVtric  Francaise,  but 
resigned  m  1904,  and  agahi  deoeled  hlwadf  la  literatutc. 

U  lUMI,  a  lawn  «d  Midi-acrtcfn  FaHwa,  capital  e<  Ihe 
department  of  Sarthe^  77  n.  S.W,  Of  Chaitiea  on  the  laaway 
from  Parts  to  Brest.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  54,907.  commune. 
6s,467.  It  is  situated  Just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe 
ami  the  Huisne,  on  an  elevation  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
.Satlhe.  Several  hridfies  connect  the  old  town  and  the  new 
fjuarters  wbuh  liave  sprunR  up  roi;iid  il  with  the  more  extensive 
quarter  of  Pre  on  the  right  baitk.  Modern  tlioroujghiares  are 
gradnalfy  wpeneding  the  winding  and  narrow  streets  of  old 
heueeaj  a  tunnel  conncria  the  Hace  dee  Jaoobins  with  the  river 
aidor  The  cathadiat,  buiU  ia  (he  hii^icat  part  of  the  (own.  was 
Offginany  founded  by  S(  Jnliaa,  Io  whom  k  ia  dedicated.  The 
navcdaicsfromthe  iithand  latficentorh*.  Iathei3fheeaUiiy 
the  choir  was  eiilarKed  in  llie  j:r.iiii!est  and  boldest  Style  of  that 
period.  The  transepts,  which  are  higher  than  the  nave,  were 
f»  lh»  <f(Ji  caMwy,  awl  the  Wl4««cr  of  the  aatrth 
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tnuHcpt,  the  tower  put  of  wUdi  1^  RoiMitcKiitt.  wis  rthuitt 
tn  the  15th  am!  Titlfi  tefilurV'i.  Some  of  the  stained  rIass  in 
the  nave,  daltni;  fr<im  the  fir^i  Kal(  of  the  i?'h  <o;iturv,  is  ilit- 
ddest  in  France,  ihc  wi-si  wirwlow,  represcrtu';;  ihc  Ic-.  r,  !  nf 
St  Juli;in.  is  csf>c(Mlly  iiilLriMirp.  The  xiu'.fi  l;itir:i!  ih>rl:il 
(l;lh  crnturyj  i?t  ruhty  il<(t>r,TtcJ,  ami  ii\  :,l  ituiiU--  ot.if  it 
many  Ki^tumts  of  itic  [nTlod  'I'hc  juslcrc  sin^i>lii  ;1  y  ol  l!i<-  i.i.d.T 
pan  of  the  building  is  in  striking  com  rust  \>  i:  h  Ok  I  n f-h  richness 
of  the  ornamentation  in  the  clwW,  \\\-.v{t  the  stajned  giBM  is 
opcdally  fine.  The  rae-window  (ijtb  cenhuy)  «l  the  north 
tmaept,  ntmtcntbif  the  LaA  JadlpBCBt,  fontshi  many 
hfatMkil  flfuics.  The  cttbednl  ifa*  hncarious  tapestries  and 
feme  femttlahle  toflrtw,  (ndudfaig  that  of  Bcrenfraria,  queen  of 
Richard  Ceeur  dc  Lion.  Close  to  the  western  wall  is  a  mcjsaHihic 
monument  nearly  15  ft.  in  height.  The  church  of  La  Couture, 
which  hdonged  to  an  old  abbey  foun<!f  <l  in  iht-  7th  century  hy 
Si  Bertrand,  httn  n  porrh  of  »*«•  f  ifh  ci-niurv  wiiti  line  ^tatunry; 
X]\r  rc-st  ry(  the  ^i.-iMinj;  is  oMcr.  The  thurih  (>t  Xotrt D.imi'  du 
Pr^,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Sarthe,  is  komancsc|ue  in  style. 
The  hfitcl  dc  ville  was  built  in  1756  on  the  site  of  the  former 
eutle  of  the  counts  of  Maine-,  the  prefecture  (1760)  occupies 
IheAecf  (heoMMStCfy  of  La  Couture,  and  contains  the  library, 
ibe  craMBmid  ucMvct»  Md  itttiml  Mstoiy  tod  wt  colloctioiis^ 
(here  ii  kb»  ui  HPcbuoloclait  maenn.  Among  the  «M  botHo 
m*f  ho  nentfoncd  the  Hfttd  da  Grabatofrt  of  the  Renaissance, 
ortre  a  hospital  for  the  canons  and  the  so-called  house  of  Queen 
BfTi:nc:"-ri.i 'f  iftth  century),  mn-iing  place  of  the  hbtorir.il  .thiI 
aitliaewlogical  5<"wicly  of  Miinc.  A  monument  to  (unrr.il 
Chanry  commmornii-s  the  h.iitic  of  I-e  Mans  (1871).  l.o  M.i:i5 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  dating  from  the  3rd  century,  of  a  prefect, 
and  of  a  court  of  assizes,  and  hcadquartcn  of  ihe  IV.  army  corps- 
It  hn*^  rHo  tribuaab  of  Ant  instaace  and  of  commerce,  a  council 
of  trade  arbitnton^  •  dttnhci  «f  Commerce,  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Ftanee,  an  eMhaogo,  •  lycfe  for  boys,  training  c^^kgcs. 
0  Uj^MT  ecdfohatica]  oemioaiy  and  a.  school  of  ottisk.  The 
town  has  a  gmit  v«k^  ol  fadtotffcs,  canfed  on  chMy  in  the 
sotrtltern  Mbarb  of  PofitBOoe.  The  mere  import anl  aie  the  state 
nii'.Mufriri  Lire  nf  tobacco,  the  preparation  of  preserved  vcgctaWcs, 
(I'sh,  »Vc  t.innini;.  hemp-»pinning,  beFI-founding.  flour-milling, 
the  fini:i(Jjiip  -if  ii  pi'er  and  other  mclal-s,  and  the  manufacture 
vf  r.iilw.i)  \\>'^'ors,  mschinrrv  am!  enpnecring  material,  uRri- 
culiiir.il  imiil'  i;i<  Ills.  roi>r,  cUnh  .iii'l  stained  glau.  The  fattci- 
ing  oi  poultry  is  an  important  local  industry,  and  xhcxK  is  trade  in 
cattle,  wine,  cfothy  fiOQ^fodiMOf  Ac*  ^^etownfr  lA  important 
iBttway  centre. 

As  Ibe  apital  of  the  Aalerci  Ccnomanni,  I^c  Mans  was  called 
MidfaMUtt  or  Vbdmun.  The  Renuus  boflt  naOs  mod  h  in 
thesfdcenlitiy,  amttnmof  fhemtieatflttobeicendeeetnthe 

left  bank  of  the  river  near  the  cathedral.  In  the  same  century 
the  town  was  evanReliard  by  St  Julian,  who  became  its  ftist 
bishop.  Ruled  at  first  hy  his  s'unAii.rs— rolr>.liIy  St  A!i!ric — 
Le  Mans  pas!<ed  in  thr  rniildlc  .t^i  „;  \o  the  counti.  ul  Maiw  (?■».), 
whosr  i-;ipi;.vl  jrnl  nvjikncc  it  Ui mio  .Mxjut  the  middle  of 
the  I  ith  century  the  citiiccns  stt-uced  a  communal  charter,  but  in 
1063  the  town  was  seized  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties,  which  were  reco%-er»d  when  the  countship 
of  Maine  had  passed  to  the  rianta^cnet  kings  of  England. 
I*  Mans  was  taken  bjr  FhUp  Angnstns  in  (189,  leeaptured  by 
John,  firtnequcntly  con<seat«i  and  bter  ceded  to  QuMn  Berni- 
garia.  who  did  much  for  its  praspctfty.  tt  was  several  times 
besieged  in  the  15th  and  x6th  centnrles.  Tn  1703  h  was  sdred 
by  the  \'t  n.!f ;in'».  who  were  rviirllrd  liy  the  Rcpublli  an  gt  iurals 
Marcenu  ami  Wcstcrmann  .ifier  .i  ifilil-<>m  battle  in  th'--  streets. 
In  I'tyi  it  v.-ii'  .TR-iin  ocrupicd  l>y  th<-  Chouans. 

The  battle  of  Le  Mans  (loth-i^th  January  1871)  was  the 
culminating  point  of  General  Chanz/s  fighting  retreat  into 
western  France  after  the  winter  campaign  tn  Betmrc  snr\  Perrhc 
(see  Franco- Gekman  Wa«).  The  numerous,  Imt  il!  tMi:i"  <l  and 
ill'Mimpcd,  levki  of  the  French  were  followed  up  by  Prince 
Fieoeffclt  Chmles  with  the  German  II.  Amy.  bo#  very  much 
iNcaVencd  liut  consbting  of  soldiers  who  had  In  sbt  nwnthjt' 
•ctiv«  warfaio  acquired  the  scU-coo£denoe  of  vetCfUBi  The 


mih  three  amy  corpa  tn  flr^l  line  and  one 
tft  rewrve  On  the  olh  of  January  the  centre  corps  (III.)  drove 
-in  iiilvarue'l  (livisinii  of  ihe  !"ri  r;>  h  Irorri  Ar<l<  tv;y  't  \  tn.  K,  of 
Ia-  .Mail'-).  On  ihc  i-lh  of  Jriniiar>'  f'h.in.'y's  ftiDii  iL-fensive 
|Ki'-i!ii>ii  wa?  apjiroai  lievl.  hs  i]'^h<  v.  inj;  w.i«  <>]  Itio  Sarthc 
an.!  m  from  Lc  Mam,  its  tcntre  on  lite  iaig(it:>  ol  Anvuurs 
rtitli  the  ri\er  Ili  ivnc  behind  il,  and  its  left  scattered  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  same  river  as  far  as  Monlfort  (11  m.  E.N.E. 
of  L«  Mastt)  nod  thence  northward  for  $omc  miles.  On  the  loth 
there  was  a  aeveic  atngsk  for  the  viiiases  aktag  the  front  of 
the  French  centfo.  Cta  the  iith  Chansy  attended  n  «MmteF- 
ollensive  from  niity  potels,  hnt  ewbif  to  Ihe  mMiAmi^oiir  ol 
certain  of  Mi  nwest  levies,  the  Oermans  were  able  to  drfre  frim 
back,  and  as  their  cavalry  now  iK'gan  to  appear  Kyomf  f  Is 
extreme  left  flank,  he  retreated  in  the  lUKhl  of  the  nth  on  Laval, 
t  he  Germani  occupying  Le  Mnna  after  •  fedtf  nnrgnaid  f^l  on 

the  ijth. 

LE  MARCHANT,  JOHN  GASPARD  (1766-181?),  EngUsh 
major x^ni  ral,  w.as  the  s<jn  of  an  olhter  of  dragoons,  John  Le 
Marchant,  a  nicmli<  r  of  .an  oM  (•ueriuey  family.  After  a  some* 
what  wild  youth,  Le  Marchant,  who  cntncd  the  nrmy  in  t78r, 
attained  the  rank  of  licutenna(>CDinod  to  ifvi.  Tw»  yean 
hcfote  thb  bo  hnd  designed  a  new  cavnity  osraid:  nnd  in  i3ot 
his  scheme  for  catnhEriring  at  High  Wycombe  and  Oraat  MatlaMr 
schools  for  the  military  instruction  of  ofTiccrs  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  a  grant  of  ffo.ooo  was  voted  for  the  "  royal 
mif'tajy  ro!li">;»',"  I  hr  iwo  orift'ii  ;l  [1  irt  r;i<-nl  ^  t'cinj;  aftrrwatds 
<.om!iir^c<l  anri  rcr;iovr<l  (o  San'lhu^^^  l.c  Manh.int  w.TS  the 
lir^t  lieutenant -j;ovrrnor,  ami  ihirin;;  the  nine  yiars  Iliat  ho  hd'l 
this  appointment  he  tr.iiit«<i  many  oiltrers  w1k>  served  with 
distinction  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  Lc  Marchant 
himself  was  given  the  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade  in  1810,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several  actions,  being  kilted 
at  the  bottle  of  Satamanra  on  the  tend  af  Jidy  i8ti,  nfter  tho 
cfaaiBO  of  Us  btitado  hid  had  nit  Impeitioiit  dmic  in  the  1^ 
vfetory.  He  wrote  s«wl  tientisrs  M  CWOrf 
ndHtary  subjects,  but  few  of  them  WOW  INAAod.  ^MiVdleb 
Mary.  rlau»:hier  of  John  Cany  of  Cnuimy,  Lo  llmdHHlt  hnd 
four  i'jas  aud  ilx  ifiMr.titer*. 

His  second  son,  biK  I)im^4  t.r.  MAl«CBA^fr,  Hart  (17  )5-1874), 
wa«  pdlicated  »t  Ftnn  ari  l  'f  rinily  Cotl^re.  t".iml>riil);e  anil  wal 
cailcil  tn  the  Ijar  in  In  1^  50  !■.<•  Iwt  amc  s«« n  t.iry  to  I.onl 

Cluiacellor  Uroughaoi,  aud  in  the  Kt:fr>rin  Kill  dehatc»  made 
himself  exceedingly  useful  to  t)ic  n:ini  :<.rv.  Having  been 
secretary  to  the  boaid  of  trade  from  1836  to  1841,  he  was  crettcd 
a  baronet  in  1841.  He  entered  the  Hotne  ef  Cbmmom  tn  tftitb 
and  was  under  secfctmy  for  the  heme  departmient  in  Ihe  cmn> 
ment  of  lord  John  RnrndD.  Hewaadrfofdefkof  theHiWM«r 
Commons  from  1B50  to  1871.  He  published  a  L!^  dt  hb  father 
in  1841,  and  began  a  Life  of  Lord  AIihori)e  which  was  completed 
after  his  death  Ivy  his  son;  he  .nt-o  ediir.l  Horace  WaliH.U"-; 
Hfewnnrs  t<f  Ihe  krtfn  ef  Heerr^e  Jit  (if*t"l.  Sir  Denis  l.o 
Manhant  flieil  in  I.find'Ki  em  the  >o'ih  o(  Ott'jlHr  i.S7-t- 

The  third  son  of  licnt-tal  I*  M  ar.  hani,  Sik  }ous  CasparO 
Lr  Marchant  (1803-1874),  entered  tlu  Knpli-h  army,  and  saw 
service  in  Sfnain  in  the  Carllst  War  oi  1*35-37.  He  was  after- 
wards lieutcnant-gwcmor  of  Newfoundland  (1847-1857)  and 
of  Nova  Scotia  (iBs2-i.<<57);  governor  of  Malta  (185^1864); 
cflmmnader»{n<hler at  Madras (186S18MO.  Ile«tsiDndOK.CB. 
in  i86s,nddhdOBthe6di«f  Fdinuyil74. 
See  Sir  Denii  Le  Mardaat,  Knns**  of  fSmierf  Ze  Ifawlsnf 
M^}t  St  VmMHailltr,aiiltff«fmW0rt$»tr 


LEMBERa  fr..l.  I-  'tr,  lat.  Leopdu),  Ihe  capital  of  the 
crownland  of  Galicia,  Austria,  46?  m.  N,W.  of  Vienna  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  150,618,  of  whom  over  So"',  were  Pulc^,  lo^^, 
Germans,  and  8%  Rutheniar.s;  nearly  30%  of  the  population 
wcw  Jcvra.  Accordiag  to  po|>ulation  Lcmberg  is  the  fourth  city 
in  the  Anstrian  empire,  coming  after  Vienna,  Pngue  and  Triest  e. 
Lemberg'is  iitoated  on  the  sroaR  rim  PAew,  in  nlBlieait  of  the 
Bug.  in  n  valley  fn  the  Sarmotlan  idatetn,  nnd  b  mnonndcd 
hybab.  ItiscompooedofttofiBcrtowB  ttdof  Itawonhmte 
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The  inner  town  was  formerly  fortified,  b\.\  the  foriifiratiiins  v.K  rc 
Ir.insforinciJ  in\')  |. leisure  Krounds  in  i.Hii.  I.i  lIll^l■r^;  i-.  ihc 
rcsnJcncc  o(  Rom.in  Ciiholic,  Gnrck  C»ihohc  and  Armcni.in 
archbi&hops,  *n<l  contains  three  cathedrals.  The  Roni.m 
Catholic  calbcdral  was  finished  by  Casimir  IV  in  1480  W  Gothic 
Style;  near  it  is  a  chapel  {,i(jQ<t)  remarkable  for  tU  WCbttCture 
and  tnJpianb  Tlie  Creek  ca(bediai»  built  m  I9I0*'I799  m  the 
Baiiltca  it^,  britiiatidoa  •  whicb  donumtcetlie  town 
Tbe  Armenian  cstbedral  IMS  biull  IB  I4i7  m  the  Anacnian 
Bytanlinc  style.  The  Dominicaii  ckurch,  built  in  1749  after 
the  iiumIi  1  <if  St  IVtcr's  al  Ronir,  lorilaiiis  .1  monumciil  by 
'1  liiirvaMj^-n  to  lliu  Counti::^  Dutiiil  lli)tl.o\kbl.:i,  llic  (jrctk 
St  .\i<  liiil.is  chun  li  was  l>uill  111  i.i);,  .iml  the  Koniaii  C.illiolic 
St  Mary  church  was  ImiiIi  in  1363  liy  tlit  liril  (li  rnijii  st  llli  rs 
The  town  hall  (1828-1837)  with  a  tuwir  350  (i.  t^iiujttd 
in  the  middle  of  a  square.  AIm  ooiabic  arc  the  hall  of  ili« 
estates  (1877-1SS1),  the  industrial  museum,  the  theatre,  the 
pahc«of  the  Roman  CathaUcMebbishopMid wvtnleducatWDjil 
csublisbmcolt.  1  here  an  muy  bCKvUliiI  pdnta  btiiMiwgi, 
broad  gad  vcU^fwed  atjeeli^  mmeioiis  iqMsiei  and  publie 
ganlcM.  At  the  bend  of  the  edncctiwial  imtitiitioat  studi  the 
univcriiity,  founded  in  17S4  by  Joseph  II.,  transformed  into  a 
lyc^-  in  180,;,  and  restored  and  reorganized  in  1817.'  Since  1871 
Ilic  l.inKu.iK^'  <ji  instruction  has  been  roliili,  .imi  in  i<x>i  the 
uiiivcr^iy  li.id  1 10  l<  cturers,  and  w'.xs  .itlciidirl  liy  .'oi'>o  student ^ 
There  arc  ;i1;,<j  :\  iml)  letlinic,  gynlIl,1^i.^  — fur  Tok-s,  RullKiii,;^N 
and  Germans  rc&pcciivciy — seminaries  lor  priests,  training 
colkfet  for  teachers,  and  other  special  aivd  technical  schools, 
la  LembtfC  is  the  National  Inui  t  u  t  e  founded  by  Coun  t  Ossol  in»ki , 
vhkh  coilf  ine  a  libcaiy  ol  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
cUe4y  tn  th«  Uatoqr  and  meratawe  «I  Poland,  vaJuaUe  anti- 
qttariaa  and  aeleniUic  oollectioBi,  and  a  pnnliqg  mrtahliihineat, 
alto  the  Dzicduszycki  museum  with  eollectieaa  of  natural 
history  and  ethnography  relating;  chiefly  to  GaKda.  tndustfi.-iI1y 
and  com  rr(  re  1.1 11),  l.tmlxrj^  Is  I  In.'  iiiuit  irt-.pnrlaiit  city  it)  GaV.i  l.i, 
ilA  induslrir-i  iiu  liidiiiH  ihc  m.niuf jit uri'  uf  (luthincry  and  iro:i 
w.iri  s,  m.il  i  hi  - ,  stearin  t.uuili:;, ;;nd  naplil  h.T,  ari.ick  .ind  litjucuri, 
ch<H»i.iii',  (  hitnry,  Icath'jr  .u'.d  pbiitcr  oi  Taria,  as  i^'cU  as  brewing, 
roni mining  and  hrii  k  ai'.d  tile  making.  It  has  important 
COmmcxcc  in  Linen,  tlax,  hemp,  wool  and  seeds,  and  a  ccnsidcrabic 
tnuuit  trade.  Of  the  wcll-wooded  hills  which  surround  Lemberg. 
tbe  flioit  important  it  the  Fiaos-Joacf'Beii  to  the  with  an 
•Ititiide  of  1310  lu  Smnl  benatiful  paifca  htm  bm  laid 
•ittootUshilL 

Leopoliawis  fottoded  about  t^so  by  the  Rvlfcenho  princv 
Leo  DanilowicA  who  moved  here  his  residence  from  Halicz  in 
IJ70.  From'  Casimir  the  Great,  who  captured  it  in  i%40,  it 
received  the  M.it;;lo!;utf;  riKlil?.  and  U>:  a.Iiniv~t  two  liundrLi! 
ycarslhi  pul.ia  rti.titd>  «Trc  kept  in  Ucrnian.  In  1411  it  Ik-cuik: 
the  scv  <-il  .1  Kiini.\;i  Cillmlic  .irchlii^hojuic,  and  from  14  5."  ut.til  | 
X772  it  wati  the  capital  ot  the  Polish  province  of  Kcusscu  O  trra 
JEatl^).  During  the  whole  period  of  Polish  supremacy  it  was 
a  meet  ioiportant  city,  and  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  it 
ptstljr'devcfaipcd  its  trade  with  the  East.  In  1648  and  1655  it 
w»  bcehyd  by  the  CnewHt^  and  in  ift?a  by  the  Tur ka.  Charles 
XII  ot  Sweden  captufod  it  in  1104.  ^In  1S4S  it  was  bombarded. 

unumaiB,  louis  jeam  HfH«uciia  (1771-isw. 

Prcnch  poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  !i>  Paris  on  the  sist  of 
April  1771.  fiithcr  hid  Ik-lti  intLudiint  sui:c<:sil\ ety  to  tlic 

due  dc  PcnthK  \  r<-,  the  (omtc  dc  Toulouse  :uid  the  unfortunate 
princcSSC  de  Lamliallt .  v.  ho  was  the  hoy'.s  godmother.  I.emrrf  icr 
showed  great  prcc^Ktly;  Lwiiir^  he  was  sittecn  his  tragedy 
of  Ufltagre  was  produced  ot  the  ThWrt  Franfois.  OarisM 
Hviovf  (1792)  provoked  the  criticism  that  the  author  was  not 
OIM  rmU  pour  pcindrt  Us  rouerics.  Lc  Tartuft  rftoluthnnaire, 
n  parady  lull  ol  the  most  andadoua  poiitfeii  aBiaioDS,  was 
^  anppwwod  after  tbe  fi'th  npfeeertatbo.  In  ins  appeared 
leiniwhrii  auMtaipkoe  AedmeMMm^  called  hf  Chariea  Labitie 
tke  lut  treat  antiqtie  tragedy  in  PIrmIi  Utcfatura.  It  was  a 
great  succcm,  but  wns  violently  attacked  later  by  GeofTroy, 
who  stigtnaiucd  It  as  a  bad  caricature  of  Cr^biUou.  Quairt 
ftHmimfk  via  aoiticn  l»|in«etlttiihe  noitlMNHii 


subjects niiiihi  i>»  itiatid  v. iihout  offence.  The  /';«/o(iRoo)  waa 
the  result  ol  a  wa);<  r  ih  ii  nu  turthcr  dramatic  uinovatiuiii  were 
IKAsibIc  after  the  ronKdn  ^  nt  Ikaumarchais  it  is  a  histoncal 
(uraedy  on  the  suhjeit  of  tlic  Portuguese  revolution  of  1640, 
1  hiS  play  was  construed  as  casting  rcHcciions  on  the  firU  consul, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  firm  friend  of  Lcmcrcter  UisCktreme 
f lecdom  of  ipeecb  fiaoUy  offended  MapBlma,  and  tl»  ^nandl 
proved  dnasinoi  to  iMieraer'a  liortiBK  tor  tbe  twMk  Nona 
of  his  subscqttrnt  antk  fulfilled  the  expectations  raised  by 
AsamfmHon,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  trtdif^mxtc  cl 

i.  niuth:-.!!  (iS.i)  In  iSio  he  w.is  elected  to  tlic  Aiadiiiiy, 
wliere  lie  cunsi.-Ienlly  <•; .|i:iL,t d  ihc  romantii  i:>l:>,  rcfuiirij;  lo 
Kivc  Ins  vole  to  \  i'  tor  llut;o.  In  s[iilc  of  t!u>..  he  has  >,aror 
[iretensiuns  to  he  a)n&idLTL-id  the  earliest  oj  the  roraajitic  sch'.<jt 

Cliris!iif>lic  Colomb  (1809),  advertised  on  the  playbill  as  a 
lonuJic  ilidLcipiriennt  (su),  represented  the  interior  of  a  slap* 
and  sho'.MHl  no  respect  for  ihc  unities.  Its  numerous  innovatiorm 
provoked  such  vtoloot  distutbancee  in  the  audience  M>*t  one 
penon  waa  killed  and  future  lepreientatioas  bad  to  be  suarded 
by  the  pelioe.  JLenwicicr  wrote  four  long  and  anhitious  epic 
poenu:  Himtn,  AUxanirt  (1801),  VAUaalUiit,  aw  /a  OUezonu 
ncu'loiiicnne  (181  j)  and  ifoisc  (tSjj),  as  well  .as  am  cxtraor<hi..tt> 
Piinhyp«CTiiuid<  (1810-18,52),  a  distinctly  romantii:  piudutMuu 
in  t'.'.tiil)-  i  .inlrjs,  v.hiili  llic  iuh  lilh:  .Sf  i.S-ute  mjetttol  du 

5;r<!r.  Ill  it  i6tli  nr.lur>  hi^^lory,  wi;h  Charles  V  and 
I'raiit  is  I.  .lb  [iriiui|ral  j«  r-.t):i.i(;L  i:-  j'hijid  out  on  an  imagiiuiiy 
j»i.ii{e  liy  Uiinons  thi:  mUTvais  ol  si^kcir  ftuitcnags.  •  Lemcrcicr 
died  on  the  71  h  of  J  luu:  1840  in  Paris. 

LEMEaV.lUCOIiAS  (164^-1713),  French  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Rouen  on  the  tflJl  ot  Nowember  1645.  After  learning  pharmacy 
in  Us  native  tiown  he  became  a  pupil  of  C  (HaMer>ioPaii%aad 
then  went  to  Monlpcllicr,  whcnhe  began  to  lecture  on  dwmlstiy. 
I!e  next  established  a  j^harmacy  in  Paris,  still  continuing  his 
lectures,  but  in  1683,  being  a  Catvinist,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Kn^t.ir.il.  In  thi  f.  ir,^;  year  he  retnr:n<l  to  1  i.iiAt,  and 
lunuii;;  C'atliolK  in  lUi^u  u„u  abtc  to  reopen  his  -.hop  and  it'sume 
his  IcctuJes  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  iplh  of  June  1 ;  i  5  Lcmcry 
did  not  concern  hTmscU  murh  with  theoretical  speculations, 
but  holding  chcmi»ir)-  to  be  a  demonstrative  science,  confined 
himK-lf  to  t  he  !>l  raighifurwardcxpesiliou  oifactsand  cxpcn'menta. 
In  cuavcqucncr,  his  lcciure>fOOB  «b»  thronged  with  people 
of  oU  sorts,  anxious  to  hear  a  man  who  shunnsd  the  barren 
obscurities  of  ibe  aldicaust^  and  did  not  regard  the  quest  of 
tbepUkaepber'aaloneand  ilie  elixir  of  life  aa  tbe  aoie  end  of  Ui 
scknce  Of hbCMirjdlrrAyiitilrf  1675)  hrlivedtosee  13  Motions, 
and  for  a  century  it  mainialnrd  its  reputation  as  a  s'.ati  hrd 
work.  His  oihtr  publications  incluilrd  Phiirmafopi,  ur.i.indU 
(i6<)7),  Tratli  ii/i;  r  v,  /  I'cs  drogues  simf't:;  IiCjS),  Traili  de 
l'.:'tlimomf  (1707).  logellicr  with  .1  number  i><  (ia[,rr;  rorstr:buted 
I  to  tt.ij  f n nth  Academy,  ojh  of  w  t.u  li  otl,  n  d  a(  hetr;u.d  and 
ph>-sicai  enplanation  of  underground  tirrii,  earthquakes,  lightning 
and  thunder  He  discoverwl  lh.it  heat  is  evolved  when  iron 
filinss  and  sulphur  are  rubbed  together  to  a  paste  with  w.itcr, 
and  the  artificial  tolcon  de  Lcmcry  was  produced  by  buj^ing 
undergrooad  a  considerable  <(uantity  of  this  mixiuiv,  which 
he  regarded  aa  a  potent  afcnt  in  the  causaltoa  of  volcade 
action. 

His  son  lotns  (1677-1743)  W.-I.S  appointcil  phj-sician  at  the 
TTotcl  Picu  in  ijro,  and  botatne  dcriofi-lr.Llor  of  ihr'ii:3fy  at 
the  Jardi;i  du  Koi  in  I7.U.  Jl<"  was  tl.c  nutlior  ol  a  Iratli  des 
iiiinu  ri;:  (1:0.").  nnd  of  a  nissc'lalioH  sUr  i  :  iiuttii,  4f(9 #S (1704)^ 
as  well  as  oi  a  number  oi  papers  on  chemical  topics. 

LEHERY.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Dat.ingas,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine lilaads.  on  the  Gulf  of  Babyan  and  the  Pansipit  river, 
opposite  Taol  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge),  and 
about  50  QL  S.  oi  Manila.   Pop.  of  the  mttnidpality  (tQCtj) 

ii.  tsa  It  has  a  fine  choirh  and  convent.  Lemcty  b  situated 
en  a  plain  in  a  ifcb  afiicuUural  district,  which  pnducca  lice, 
Indian  com,  sugar  and  cotton,  and  In  which  horses  and  cattle 
.ire  bred.  It  is  aho  a  port  for  co.nsting  vessels,  ami  has  nn 
important  trade  with  various  parts  of  the  archlpdago.  The 
Itafoafe  It  Tagdo^ 
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•  LEMGO— LEMMING 


LEMOO.  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  prindpah'ty  of  Lippc, 
in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  9  m.  K.  from  Detmold  and  on 
the  railway  Hamrln-Lage.  top.  (tooo)  SS401.  its  somewhat 
gloomy  aspect,  enhanced  by  the  tortuous  narrow  lanes  flanked 
by  gabled  houses  of  the  15th  century,  has  gained  for  it  among 
countryfolk  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Witches'  nest  "  (Hexen-Nul). 
It  is  replete  with  interest  for  the  antiquarian.  It  has  four 
Evaiigclical  churches,  two  with  curiously  leaning,  lead-covered 
spires;  an  old  town>haU;  a  gynutasium;  and  several  philan- 
thropic and  religious  institutions.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
Jungfraucnslift,  of  which  a  ]>rinccss  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Lippc-Dctmold  has  always  been  lady  superior  since  ijo6.  The 
chief  industry  of  Lemgi>  is  the  manufacture  of  mccrscliaum 
pipes,  which  has  attained  here  a  high  pitch  of  excellence;  other 
industries  arc  weaving,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  leather 
and  cigars.  The  town  was  a  member  of  the  llanscatic  league 

LEMIBRRB.  ANTOINB  MARIN  (t7v?-i7Q3).  French  drama- 
tist and  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  izlh  of  January  1733 
His  parents  were  poor,  but  Lemicrre  found  a  patron  in  the 
collector-general  of  taxes,  Dupin,  whoac  secretary  he  became. 
Lentderre  gained  his  first  success  on  the  stage  with  UyfermMestre 
(i7S8);  TirU  (ijtt)  and  IdomtnU  (1764)  failed  on  account  of 
the  subjects.  Aftaxerce,  mo<lcllcd  on  Metastnsio,  and  CmiUaume 
TM  were  produced  in  1766;  other  successful  tragedies  were 
La  VniM  de  U<jksb<ir  (1770)  and  BurntmU  (1784)  Lemicrre 
revived  Gniliaume  TtU  in  1786  with  enormous  success.  After 
the  Revolution  be  professed  great  remorse  for  the  production 
of  a  play  inculcating  revolutionary  principles,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  horror  of  the  excesses  be  witnessed  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July  1795.  He  bad  been 
admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1781.  Lemicrre  published  La 
Peiniure  (1769),  based  on  a  Latin  poem  by  the  abbi  de  Marsy, 
and  8  poem  in  six  cantos.  La  PosUt,  «m  let  maf$s  d«  i'tamtc 
{1779),  an  unsatisfactory  imitation  of  Ovid's  fasti. 

Hi*  (Eimei  (1810)  contain  a  notice  of  Lrmierrc  by  ILP>mn.aad 
his  Cb'isrci  thanttt  (iHii)  one  by  F.  Fayotlc. 

LEHIRE.  JULES  AUGDSTB  (1853-  ),  French  priest  and 
social  reformer,  was  born  at  Vieux-Berqain  (Nord)  on  the  23rd 
of  April  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Hazcbrouck,  where  he  subsequently  taught  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  In  1897  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Hazcbrouck 
and  was  returned  unopposed  at  the  elections  of  1&98,  1901  and 
1906.  He  organized  a  society  called  La  Ligue  du  coin  dc  lent  tt 
dm  foyer,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the 
stale,  a  piece  of  land  for  every  French  family  desirous  of  possess- 
ing one.  The  abb6  Lemire  sat  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  a 
conservative  republican  and  Christian  Socialist.  He  protested 
in  1893  against  the  action  of  the  Dupuy  cabinet  in  closing  the 
Bourv:  du  Travail,  characterizing  it  as  the  cxprrisioo  of  "  a 
policy  of  dusdain  of  the  workers."  In  December  1893  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  bomb  thrown  by  the  atwrthist  Vaillant 
from  the  gallery  of  the  cliamlier. 

LEMMING,  (he  native  name  of  a  small  Scandinavian  rodent 
mammal  Lemmus  nonegkus  (or  L.  lemmus),  belonging  to  the 
mouse  tribe,  or  Mtirida<,  and  nearly  relatod,  especially  in  the 
■timcttiTe  of  its  cheek-teeth,  to  the  voles.  Specimens  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  colour,  but  the  usual  length  is  about 
S  in.,  and  the  soft  fur  yellowish-brown,  marked  with  spou  of 
dark  brown  and  black,  ll  has  a  short,  rounded  head,  obtuse 
muzzle,  small  bead  like  eyes,  and  short  rounded  cars,  nearly 
concealed  by  the  fur.  The  tail  is  very  sliort.  The  feet  are  small, 
each  with  five  claws,  those  of  the  fore  feel  strongest,  and  hltcd  for 
scratching  and  digging.  Tlie  usual  habitat  of  lemmings  is  the 
high  lands  or  fells  of  the  great  centr.il  mountain  chain  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  from  the  southern  branches  of  the  Langfjeldcne 
in  Christiansand  tttft  to  the  North  Cape  and  the  Varangcrfjord. 
South  of  the  Arctic  drclc  they  are,  unikr  ordinary  circumstances, 
confined  to  the  platraus  covered  with  dwarf  birch  and  juniper 
above  the  conifer-region,  though  in  TromsO  amt  and  in  Finmarkcn 
they  occur  in  all  suitable  loralitics  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  nest,  under  a  tussock  of  grass  or  a  stone,  is  conslrurlcd  of 
•bolt  dry  straws,  and  usually  lined  with  hair.   The  number  of 
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young  in  each  nest  is  generally  five,  sometimes  only  thne. 

occasionally  seven  or  eight,  and  at  least  two  broods  are  produced 
annually.  Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  especially  grass  roots 
and  stalks,  shoots  of  dwari  birch,  reindeer  lichens  and  mosses, 
in  search  oi  which  they  form,  in  winter,  long  galleria  through  the 
turi  or  under  the  snow.  They  are  restless,  courageous  and 
pugnacious  little  animals.  When  suddenly  disturbed,  instead 
of  trying  to  escape  they  sit  upright,  with  their  back  against  a 
stone,  hissing  and  showing  fight  in  a  determined  manner. 

The  circumstance  which  has  given  popular  intere^  to  the 
lemming  is  that  certain  districts  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where  in  ordinary  circumstances  Ihcy  arc  unknown, 
are,  at  uncertain  intervals  varying  from  five  to  twenty  or  more 
years,  overrun  by  an  army  of  these  little  creatures,  which 
ttcadily  and  slowly  advance,  always  in  the  same  direction,  and 
regardless  of  all  obstacles,  swimming  streams  an<]  even  lakes  of 
several  miles  in  breadth,  and  committing  considerable  devasta- 
tion on  their  Une  of  march  by  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume. 
In  tbcix  turn  tbey  are  pursued  and  harassed  by  cnwd*  of  b«MU 
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and  birds  «fpfcy,  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  dogs,  wild  c«U>  stmts, 

weasels,  eagles,  hawks  and  owk,  and  never  spared  by  man; 
even  domestic  animals,  as  cattle,  goats  and  reindeer,  join  in  the 
destruction,  stamping  them  to  the  ground  with  their  feet,  and 
even  eating  their  bodies.  Numbers  also  die  from  diseases 
pnnluccd  apparently  from  overcrowding.  None  returns,  and  the 
onward  march  of  the  survivOTS  never  ceases  until  they  reach  tbe 
sea,  into  which  they  plunge,  and  swimming  onwards  in  the  same 
direction  perish  in  the  waves.  I'hcae  sudden  appearances  of  vast 
bodies  of  lemmings,  and  their  singular  habit  of  persistently 
pursuing  the  same  onward  course  of  migration,  have  given  rise 
to  various  speculations,  from  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Norwegian 
peasants,  shared  by  Olaus  Magnus,  that  they  fall  down  from  tbe 
clouds,  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  arc  acting  in  obedience  to 
an  instinct  inherited  from  ancient  times,  and  still  seeking  the 
congenial  home  in  the  submerged  Atlantis,  to  which  their 
ancestors  of  the  Miocene  period  were  wont  to  resort  when  driven 
from  their  ordinary  dwelling-places  by  crowding  or  scarcity  of 
food.  The  principal  facts  regarding  these  migrations  seem  to  be 
as  follows.  When  any  combination  of  circumstances  has  occa- 
sioned an  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  lemmings  in  their 
ordinary  dwelling-places,  impelled  by  the  restless  or  migratory 
instinct  possessed  in  a  less  developed  degree  by  so  many  of  their 
congeners,  a  movement  takes  jilacc  at  the  ctlge  of  ihe  elevated 
plateau,  and  a  migration  towards  the  lower-lying  land  begins. 
Tbe  whole  body  moves  forward  slowly,  always  advancing  in  the 
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«ia>r  tcnrr^I  direction  in  wlikh  thry  originally  i'Urtcti,  but 
Miowux  more  or  less  the  course  of  the  prcal  vallcvs.  They  only 
iravel  by  ni|;ht;  attd,  »ta\;nc  i:i  ci  npfiii.il  pl.icos  tor  cuiisiiltT.ible 
periods  vitb  naKCiHUtinod  abusLlancc  of  proveruicr,  not  with - 
■taaritm  lh»  dMttlMiW  to  whkh  tJicy  arc  exposol, 

:  tbdr  j— racy,  ksviac  families 
tatlMrvMabHMB.  The 
.■H%aaBO«dHligt»  ibe 
,  ud  <h«  dteun  M  1i*  tnwfwd  urn V  tht  ie»>eotst 

fa  reacked.  which  in  a  country  so  surrourrlol  hy  w.itrr  a.";  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  must  be  the  ultiniaic  goal  of  such  a 
journey.  This  may  be  cither  the  Atlantic  or  tht-  ( of  Itolhnia, 
a»  i  uriJirif;  a»  the  mt|CTation  has  commenced  from  the  west  or  the 
i';i>t  M<le  of  the  central  elc\'atc<J  plateau.  Those  that  finally 
perish  in  the  sea,  cmnmitling  what  appeara  to  be  a  voluntary 
suicide,  are  only  acting  vndcr  the  wiae  Uiad  inmolec  whidi  has 
M  tlHn  peifvioiiify  to  CMH  ahaUowcr  pieoH  «f  water  with  safM^^ 
b  iMlm  BoMM^  NofdMm  Aah  aaa  NnthAincricatbegro^ 
k  MfMtMMd  m  L.  «Mib  «d  AlMk*.  by  L. 
tigripes;  while  tte  dfcurepoUr  bmM  lemming,  Dkrosionyx 

torquatus,  which  turns  while  In  vrintrr.  n'prc'<-nts  a  second  genus 
taking  its  n;unc  from  the  double  claws  on  uac  of  the  Iocs  of  the 
forefeet. 

For  babiu  of  lemmings,  mc  R.  CoUctt,  Usoies  Ummus,  tit  kalnts 
umi  miffmlimi  im  MnMgr  (Chfi«iB«i»  VUcMlalfrSddiata  For- 
handtinger.  1895)-  (W.  H.  F.|  IL  L.*) 

LEMNISCATE  (from  Gr.  hgatfrnt,  ribboiOt  •  ffO^k  curve 
invented  by  Jacques  Bernoulli  {Ada  EmdUenm,  i6()4)  and 
afterwards  invest i^.-iicd  I.y  Giulio  Carlo  Fajrnano.  who  (;,ivc  its 
principal  properties  ant!  npi'lini  it  to  cflecl  the  diviMon  of  a 
quadrant  into  7-?",  i  .irni  51"  equal  parts.  Kiilowiiif; 
Archimedes,  l  agnano  <lesircd  the  curve  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tombstone.  The  complete  analytical  treatment  was  first  given 
Leoohud  Euler.  llic  lemniscate  of  BcnMMlli  may  be  defined 
M  the  kcm  of  •  point  which  moves  so  tlltt  the  pro<luct  of  its 
dhli"^  baa  tmo  find  pofnl*  it  coutaai  and  b  cmnl  to  the 
aquaie  flf  balf  tlM  dirtancie  between  thcae  points.  Itatbefdorc 
a  [larticular  form  of  Cassini's  oval  (sec  Ova^l).  Its  csrtClisn 
equation,  when  the  line  joining  ihc  two  fixed  points  is  the  axJi 
of  X  and  the  miMIe  [>o:nt  of  this  line  is  the  origin,  is  (i'  +  y'V" 
ij'ix'-y')  and  the  jx/lar  equation  is  r-=i<i*cos  The  curve 
(fig  i)  consists  of  two  loops  symmetrically  plaicd  alxiut  the 
coordinate  axes.    The  pedal  equation  is  t*^a'p,  which  shows 
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that  it  is  the  first  positive  pc<Lil  (if  a  rectangular  hyperbola  with 
regard  to  the  centre.  It  is  also  the  invert:  of  the  same  curve  fur 
tlie  same  point.  It  b  the  envelope  of  circles  described  on  the 
CBOtral  radii  of  an  ellipse  aa  diameters.  The  area  of  the  v^ih*" 
mm  ia  m*,  and  the  length  of  any  arc  may  be  '  fir  n  in  if  ia  the 
iani/U^)~^  u  «lliptfe  intcinl  sanHiM  tmid  the 


The  name  letnMMte  b  WMdMB  fhiai  to  say  cninodalqwanic 
curve  having  only  one  real  iailo  bamk  wUch  ia  symmetric  about 
the  axi*.  Sorh  curve*  are  nve«  bjr  the  equation  *'-v«-ajr'4 
*it»/  +  f/.  If  a  be  greater  than  h  the  cur\-c  resemble*  fig.  3  an.  I 
it  unmet  imes  termed  the  fijlUail-!emnisaU$i  Bote  than  ^,  the 
curve  rvM-mblcs  fig. 
x.  The  citnvc  fk.iriic 
to  alM  given  to  il.p 
first  posltSve  pcnijl 
of  any  cemnl  conic. 
Wbc«  the  conie  Is* 
reetangubr  hyper- 
Lola,  the  curve  is 
the  U-iiiuiv.-ite  of 
Iterrmulli  previously  dencrihul.  The  eOiptit  Ifmrivalf  ha<.  fur  it« 
fiuaiion  (x»+y )'-••««+*'/  or  f*-o»  q»H^-I^  m  ■«  (•><!>.  The 
cettire  is  a  conjuuic  poiM  tsr  ocaode)  and  the  curve  retcmblc* 
fig.  4.  The  kyptrholU  Itmmixui  baa  for  its  couaiioa  (x'-(-/)'>aV 
—1^/  Of  r* oa'  co«'9-llf  sin* #.  la  tkb CM  tw ecntfc is •  cranode 
and  the  curve  rriemUcs  fig.  5. 
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LEMVOS  (mod  Limnos),  an  island  in  tlie  noithern  pail  <>i 
the  Aegean  Sea.  The  Italian  form  of  the  name.  Staliinene, 
i.e.  is  rqr  A^^iror,  is  rtot  used  in  the  island  itself,  but  is  commonly 
employed  in  geographical  works.  The  i&lahd,  wtiicb 
to  Turkey,  is  of  considerable  size:  Pliny  says  that  I 
measuicd  112)  Roman  miles,  and  tbe  aics  has  been  1 
at  isoaq  m.  Cut  port  is  ■OMBtsinaMb  but  some  vay  tmtBt 
valleys  edit,  to  «MmU  «Uili  aoBO  yab»  oi  <mb  «i 
employed.  Ibe  Ml  rides  aloid  pMtHi  for  snyaio  dwep  M» 
forests  exist  on  the  island;  aO  wood  li  bfOHlftt  IMB  the  coast 
of  Rumelia  or  from  Thasos.  A  few  mAmy  WtA  fruit  trees 
grow,  but  no  olives.  The  population  is  estimated  by  some 
as  high  as  »7,ooo,  of  whom,  jooo  arc  Turks  and  the  rest  Greeks, 
but  other  auth<>niir->  liuuht  whf  iher  it  reaches  more  than  half 
this  number.  Tbe  chief  towns  arc  Kastro  on  the  western  coast, 
with  a  populatioo  of  4000  Grcelu and  800  Turks,  and  Mudros  on 
the  southern  coast.  Ksatio  poaseaacs  aa  tnTiilriil  bubonr,  and 
»  the  seat  of  aB  tbe  tmde  cuiied  on  widl  tho  Wtad.  Creek, 


tboc;  fart  tbe  wbole  tnde  h  aov  fa 

The  archbishops  of  Lemnos  and  Ai  Strati,  a  small  neighbouring 
island  with  3000  inhabitants,  resides  in  Kast(o.  In  ancient 
times  the  island  was  sacred  to  Ilephaesiu.s,  who  as  the  legend 
tcUs  fell  on  Lcmrws  when  his  father  /x-us  hurled  htm  headlong 
out  of  Olympus.  This  talc,  a.-,  well  as  the  n.ime  Aclhaleia, 
sometimes  applie*!  to  it.  points  to  its  volcanic  character.  It  is 
said  that  fire  nctjsionally  blazed  forth  from  Mosychlos,  one  of 
its  mountains,  and  Pausanias  (viiL  $3)  Batatas  Ibal  a  mafl 
island  called  Chryse,  off  the  1 1  iiinliii  iwaal,  aaa  aaalla— d  ap 
by  the  sea.  All  volcanic  action  is  now  «(tinct. 

The  most  f.tmou*  product  of  Lemnos  is  the  medicinal  earth,  which 
is  still  uw«l  by  the  nativca.  At  om  time  it  WMpapBlsrww  watefn 
Europe  under  tbe  name  <«rra  rifpUata,  This  aaam.  Ilk*  the  Cr. 
AiifuHa  t^^fit,  is  derived  from  the  stamp  imprcsied  on  each  piece 
of  the  earth,  in  ancient  times  the  stamp  was  the  head  of  Artemis. 
Thi  Turtcs  nr>»'  lielii  \e  that  a  va«-  o(  Inis  earth  dcstrov*  the  cflect 
of  ,iny  |jr.iM.n  ilrunk  (rnm  it — .1  belirf  whu  h  the  .ineient".  attaclird 

rather  lu  ttte  earth  from  Cape  Kulus  in  Attica.  C>ak-n  went  to  tee 
the  digging  up  of  this  earth  (loc  Kuhn.  Utdit.  Gr.  Op€ra,  xii.  172  mj.)  ; 
on  one  day  in  each  year  a  pricstras  performed  tbe  due  ceremonies, 
.-ind  a  wacRon-lood  of  earth  was  dug  out.  At  tfas  pmasat  tiaae  the 
day  stIeeiMl  is  the  6ih  of  August,  the  fcaat  of  Orat  the  SaidDOr. 
llolh  the  Turkish  kodja  and  the  Creek  prieat  arc  pn~ient  to  perform 
the  neee^^ary  cerenvinie^;  the  whole  |)riic<-M  taki  s  pl.in:  Ik  [.  to 
(fi\hre.«k.  The  e.Trth  14  solil  tiy  .i[^«)t!ii  <  .irii>  in  'iini"!  fuliu.il 
111-"  k5.  The  hill  from  whii  h  the  r  irth  r.  ilii;:  i»  ■  tn< nn-l.  %oi<l  of 
vcvetation,  beside  the  viJUgc  oi  Koltchino*.  and  about  two  boors 
fanmdmiiasoi  llnitiiiil/i  The  earth  wns  minnJuiii  in  lariaal 
times  a  can  far  old  fettcnng  wotuds,  and  for  the  bite  of  pomooous 


The  name  Lemnos  is  said  by  Hccatacus  (<i^.  Slcph.  Byz.)  to 
li.ive  Uecn  a  title  of  (!ybclc  among  ihc  Thracians,  and  the  earliest 
inhabitants  uc  ssid  to  have  been  a  Thracian  tril>e,  called  by 
the  Greeks  8ialki,  ia,  "  the  aabben."  According  to  a  famoaa 
Icfead  tbe  weawa  naae  aM  dimtait  by  these  baahaari^  aad  fa 


act,  the  expiasioo  Lemnian  deeds.  AijuiMa  Ufiu,  became  pa^ 
verfataL  The  Ar]^mauts  landing  soon  after  foutx!  only  WOOBCB 
in  the  iidand,  rul<-d  over  by  1 1> ;  ipv  K  ,  .i.ai;:!i'iT  <if  the  old  king 
Thnas  From  the  Argonauts  ami  ihe  l.emnian  women  w^crc 
ilr=<ini!  '<l  the  race  lalkd  Miny.ic,  whose  king  Funeus,  son  of 
Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  sent  wme  and  provisions  to  the  Creeks 
at  Troy.  The  Minyae  were  ex[Klle<|  by  a  l'eias^;ian  tribe  who 
came  from  Attica.  The  biatorical  ekment  undcriying  these 
traditions  is  probably  tbal  tfea  fiilifaal  Tbraciaa  people  were 
graduailsr  baaa^bt  fato  caMOi^Gitfaa  adtb  the  Ciaeks  aa 
navigation  began  ta  aailo  Iba  acttloMd  Uaada  «(  lie  Acfiaa 
(see  J\so.v),  the  Tfaacfaa  hhaUiiati  nan  baibsrisns  in 
comparison  with  the  Greek  ntartflefs.  The  worship  of  Cybde 
was  charactcristii  i  f  I  fii.iM.  .vIhiIht  it  spread  frmn  Asia  Minor 
at  a  very  early  |»erio<l,  an'l  it  .!cM:rvcs  notice  that  Hypsipyle 
and  Myrina  (the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  towns)  are  Amazon 
names,  whicb  aic always  connected  with  Asiatic  Cybde- worship. 
Ceoiaf  4mm  to  a  better  aiitfaillllralid  period,  we  find  that 
by  OUMt^owaC  the  incrais  of  Daiiua 
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^■Una;  but  was  soon  reconquered  by  Mildades,  the  tyrant 
of  dtt  Thncka  Oitnoncsc.  Miliiades  aftawardi  leiurncd  to 
Alkm^  aad  Lmumm  fonrimiiid  u  Athrw'ai  pat  Minn  till  the 
MMiiiiWihi  cavil*  abMiM  it.  0«  tha  vidMhadn  of  iu 
Ibtaqr  li  tke  iri  tutmr  ma  $m  BBfehr  la  JfatteiT.  Insi. 
A^kH.  L  t6t  Tbe  ItomM  dachnd  h  free  in  to7  v-c,  but 
give  it  ever  in  166  to  AtheBt,  wbich  retained  nominal  |x>sscs&ion 
of  It  till  the  whole  X>i  Greece  was  made  a  Roman  province.  A 
colony  of  Attic  rlcrurhs  was  established  by  Pericles,  and  many 
initr:piioc5  on  the  islant!  relate  to  Athenians.  After  the  division 
of  the  empire,  Lerniuti  [mmiI  under  the  Byi.intine  e^ll>l^.lr^; 
it  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  caUen  provinces,  being 
alternately  in  the  power  of  Greeks  IlaBaH  and  Turks,  tin 
tatStf  the  Tuiiish  tultaas  becaaM  mpnne  in  the  Aegean. 
Is  <474  ^  VcMtiaaa  aucceailuUy  drfandgd  Katichiniw  against 
« IteU*  hi*  ia  lifl  KmUo  «M  ovtMBd  Um  Tioka 
firaaa  tlie  ▼cnetian  after  a  Asa  of  ^AyMmt  d^fa.  Kamo 
was  again  bcsegcd  by  the  Russians  in  1770. 

Homer  speaks  as  if  there  were  one  town  in  the  island  called 
Lrninos,  but  in  historical  times  there  was  no  such  pbcc.  There 

rc  two  towns,  Myrina,  now  Kastro,  and  Hephaestia.  The 
l.iucr  was  the  chief  town;  its  coins  arc  found  in  considerable 
number,  the  types  being  sometimes  the  Athenian  goddess  and 
her  owl,  sometimes  native  religious  symbols,  the  caps  of  the 
Dioacuri,  ApoUo,  ftc  Few  coins  of  Myrina  are  known.  Tbiy 
Monc  to  the  period  of  Attic  occupation,  and  bear  Athaaiaa 
tftm.  A  few  coina  aaa  ako  kMnm  «hkh  bear  tte  auatb  Boi 
•r  either  chy,  bwt  of  the  whole  idaad.  Coaat  waa  the  fnt  to 
discover  the  site  of  Hcphacstia,  at  a  deserted  place  named 
Palaeokastro  on  the  cast  coast.  It  bad  once  a  splendid  harbour, 
which  ii  now  filled  up.  Its  situation  on  slu-  nst  explains  why 
Alilliadcs  attacked  it  first  when  he  came  from  the  Chersonese. 
It  surrendered  at  once,  whereas  Myrina,  with  its  very  strong 
dtadcl  built  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  sustained  a  siege  It 
it  said  that  the  shadow  of  Mount  Athos  fell  at  sunset  on  a  bronze 
cow  in  the  ai^ra  of  Myrina.  Pliny  says  that  Athos  was  S7  m. 
to  the  north-west;  but  the  real  distance  is  about  40  English 
anka.  One  kfcnd  Jecaliied  ia  Leaaaoa  atiU  itqpiires  notice. 
nOoctataa  ww  kit  tkcia  hgr  Iha  Gaadu  «a  tkdr  vajr  to  Troy ; 
and  there  be  wffered  tea  ycaaa*  affaajr  tnm  Mi  vmiadad  lool» 
until  Ulysses  and  Neoptetenras  faidiieed  Mm  to  aceompaajr  theai 
to  Troy.  He  is  s-iid  by  Sophocles  to  have  lived  beside  Mount 
TTerm.tcus,  which  Aeschylus  (/If am.  362)  makes. one  of  the 
Ih  aeon  pdMa  t»  fluh  Aa  oets  «C  TnfB  daaaidl  ftoaiB  to 

Argos. 

See  Rh<xlc,  Rts  Lrmnkae;  Conrc.  Reite  auf  den  Inuin  its  Tkrek- 
istken  Mtem  (from  which  the  abov-c-mcntioncd  facts  almut  the 
ptcaent  si.tte  «f  the  island  are  taken);  also  Hunt  in  Walpole's 
Trmth;  Bclon  du  Mans,  Oburvaiwtu  de  plnsUmrs  sinpihirilfi, 
ftc;  Fuilay,  Cntte  under  Ikt  gtrnmni  von  Hammer,  Ctuh.  des 
Otmam.  Rtkktt',  dtt.  Gtt.  Aug,  (tl|7}.  The  chief  rcfenmcm  in 
ancient  writers  arc  //iW  i.  5^3,  v.  138,  xiv.  279,  &c.;  Herod, 
iv.  145;  Str.  pp.  124,  330;  Plin.  iv.  83,  xxxvi.  13. 

iramwrii  JQBII  talU  (iS*s-t<9<).  FiCMb  joanuliit. 
waalani  of  RfBch  parenta,  fa  loadaa,  oa  tbt  iTtlMiC  Oeldh« 

1 81 5.  He  was  educated  first  at  an  EntBsh  tdMol  and  then  ia 
France.  In  1840  he  began  writing  for  the  Journal  des  Mats, 
on  F.nglish  and  other  foreign  questions,  am!  under  the  empire 
he  held  up  to  admiration  the  (rec  institutions  of  Enpland  by 
centrist  with  imperial  methods.  After  1871  he  supporttnl 
Thiers,  but  his  sympathies  rather  tended  towards  a  liberahzcii 
monarchy,  until  the  comte  de  Chambord's  policy  made  such  a 
derdopment  an  inposiibility,  and  he  then  ranged  himself  with 
the  moderate  Rcpoblicans.  In  1875  Lcmoinnc  was  elected  to 
tbe  Ficadt  AoHkaty,  and  ia  i89e  ha  «88  nominated  a  life  aenator. 
DiMiaguiriied  tbmifjh  ha  ivaa  kr  a  rail  kaoaMp  «f  Bagtand 
among  the  French  jonmalisU  who  moto  «tt  fOMfa  tiairs,  his 
tone  towards  EngOsh  policy  greatly  chaa^  ta  later  days, 
and  though  lie  never  shared  the  extreme  French  biltcrncM 
against  England  as  regards  Egypt,  he  mainiained  a  critical 
attitude  which  scr%'ed  to  stimulate  French  An^Itjplmbiii  lie 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Rem*  des  deux  mondes. 
Ml  pd)IM  Mvaal  boaiOk  llw  bat  kaawa  «f  wMA  fi  Ha 


Ijudri  fT,i;,;urs  ri  ttioirapUfim  (t86i}.   Hc  died  iu  Parts  oa 

the  141:1  >il  1>.  I.  v.rMt  1891. 

umOM.  MARK  (t«s»-il|«k  adte  o{  iMt  «»  boia  ia 
Laadaaaathajolhaf MeaMbaraaa^  Mitadaaalawltalaait 

for  joonalM  aad  thtiHi^aad,  M  iwnty^  mired  from  less 
congenial  baaiaMt  to  devote  Mnaelt  to  the  writing  of  pb>s. 

More  than  sixty  of  his  mekxlranias,  opcretla,s  and  lomeJus  were 
produced  in  London.  At  the  same  time  hc  contributed  to  a 
variety  of  magazines  and  new  spatters,  and  founded  and  iiiitid 
the  FiilJ.  In  1S41  Lemon  and  Henry  .Mayhcw-  conteivetl  the 
iilea  of  a  humorous  weekly  pa|Kr  to  bo  called  Punch,  and  when 
the  first  number  was  issueti,  in  July  1841,  were  joinl-«ditors  a^ 
with  the  prfaicr  aad  engraver,  equal  owners.  The  paper  was 
for  some  time  naailcccsaful.  Lemon  iucping  it  afivt  out  of  the 
profits  of  his  playa.  Oa  the  aak  of  Ptm^  Leaaoa  hecaow  aola 
edilariaFlhaaeirMaprielaia,aaAit  remained  undac  hia  naalwl 
aatfl  Ma  daath,  aadeviag  vnaaritaUe  popularity  aad  IwiuaBca. 
Lemon  was  an  actor  of  ability,  a  ple.\sing  lecturer  and  a  surcrs^- 
ful  impersonator  of  Shakespearian  characters.  Hc  also  wrote 
a  host  of  inniktici  and  lyrics,  over  a  hundred  songs,  a  few 
three-volume  novels,  several  Christmas  fairy  tales  and  a  volume 
of  ji  t  ,     He  died  at  Ctanley,  Su:  sex,  on  the  :;.;rd  of  M.iy  1870. 

LEMON,  the  fruit  of  CiUus  Limmum,  which  is  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  Citrus  medka.  The  wild  stcKk  of 
the  lemon  tree  is  said  10  be  a  native.of  the  valleys  of  Kumaoa 
aad  Sikkim  in  the  North-Wcst  provinces  of  India,  ascending 
to  a  hei^  of  4000  ft,  aad  occuniag  under  aevcnl  forms.  Sir 
Ccoifa  Watt  (DM»mrf  ^  BetsmOe  F)rtiactt  1/  Mh,  ii.  352) 
regards  the  wild  plants  as  wild  forma  of  the  Bnw  or  dtroa  and 
considers  it  highly  probable  that  the  wfld  form  of  the  lemon  haa 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  lemon  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
CndBaad  Ronaaaaiaad  to  havabaeaiatfodaicBdlqr  tiha  Aidv 


into  Spain  between  the  uth  and  i  ?lh  centuries.  In  1444  the 
fruit  vv.is  cultivated  in  the  Azores,  an<l  {.irRely  ship[)cd  to  England, 
h\il  sint  c  1H5S  the  expnrtal  10:1  h.is  i  e;iscd.  As  a  cultivated  plant 
the  lemon  is  now  met  with  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  California  and  l  lorida,  and  in  almost 
all  trapical  axtd  aubtnpical  countries.  Like  the  apple  and  pear, 
it  variaa  caoaaiKa^  vndcr  cultivation.  Risso  and  Poiteau 
cnaawiatt  tuty^ewa  vaiietka  of  .tUa  buit.  alihoagh  Uuqr 
mahicahi  aa  distinct  the  aweel  Hm*.  C.  UmtUt,  with  eight 
varieties,  and  the  sweet  lemon.  C.  Lumia,  with  t  wdaa  wriallli 
which  differ  only  in  the  fruit  possessing  an  insipid  falltead  of  an 
add  juice. 

'l|!f-jjj'ji5i^ b»thw<^lw***aiMi!il*'*  ^^jyffff 
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UMm  tlw  Ofaair.  trtucb  pment*  a  fine  cla«  ted  of  dm  Eircn 
foiUfC,  it  forrai  a  strsgKling  bu»h,  or  small  trcr.  lo  to  17  it.  rii^h, 
with  paler,  more  tcattvx.xl  U-avr^,  and  short  anguLir  branches  with 
th.irt"  '•rinf'  th^r  a«il»  Thr  (1f(vnr'>,  »hii. !i  |h^m  a  s»if<-l  o<Vmr 
quit''  '1i  'Hilt  ft')m  tli.it  ol  the  oranKo.  arc  hi  |M't  hcrm.ii)hrrjiliir 
and  ui  cart  uniacxual,  the  oulutic  oi  ttM:  ukuJU  tuving  a  purplirh 
liiic.  11wfnh*«WdiiBiHHllrcmnM4«i(h»iri|ipl^ 
an  oater  ifiid  or  pevt  the  nnacc  tl  wMcfi  1i  man  «t  wh  ipu^h 
froffl  the  CMVf  X  oti  rrrrplaclcs  imbedded  in  it.  and  of  a  wtiilc  inner 
rind,  which  is  spongy  and  nearly  taitrlcM,  the  whole  o(  the  inlciior 
of  the  fruit  being  titk-d  with  «j(t  pattnchymaluus  tissue,  diMiJed 
into  alKjiit  ten  to  twelve  Loniii-irtmcnls,  each  gem  rally  lontaiiiinj; 
two  or  three  tctdt.  The  white  inner  rind  varies  much  in  thickncsi 
in  different  kind*,  but  is  never  so  thick  at  in  the  citron.  As  temon* 
are  much  more  pro6ubte  to  grow  than  oranges,  on  accouat  td  their 
keeping  properties,  and  from  their  being  less  liable  to  iniury  during 
voyages,  the  cultivation  o(  the  lemon  is  preferred  in  Italy  wherever 
it  wiU  succeed.  In  damp  valleys  it  is  liable  like  the  orange  (ij  t ) 
to  be  attacked  by  a  lluli;u^  '.<»ty  mould,  the  stem,  leas-r^.  and  (ruii 
becoming  covered  with  a  blackish  duu.  This  is  coineidrnt  with  or 
subsequent  to  the  atiaeka  of  a  finall  o\al  brown  iii-*^tl.  CKermti 
itipiTtdum.  Trees  not  properly  exposed  to  sunliglit  and  air  suffer 
■MM  levmly  from  tbeie  petti.  Sytinging  with  leiiiMmli  or  nilk 
«f  lime  when  the  young  imects  are  fiatcned,  and  Mtom  they  have 
faidthatBtelvei  to  the  plant,  tea  prnvnthw.  SkweitTSthisluneoid 
dintaeha*  made  great  ravage* in  Sicily  anMOg  thciaiNMi4nd  riiron 
trees,  especially  around  Catani-t  and  Messina.  Heritte  attritrtitc* 
the  prevalence  of  the  dibta^-  to  the  fact  that  the  growers  have 
Induced  an  unnatural  di-cree  of  fcnility  in  the  trees,  permitting 
them  to  bear  enormous  crops  year  after  >var.  This  loss  of  vitality 
is  in  some  measure  met  by,gratiinE  healthy  fcioa*  of  the  lemon  on 
ilw  UiMr  Maagtt  hut  traaa  gnictd  do  ost  btu  inijt  Mtil  ih^y 
aic       or  tea  yem  oM. 

The  lemon  tree  is  cxrccdingty  frtiitful,  a  l.irge  or.e  in  Spain  or 
Sicily  rif>ening  a&  many  as  three  ihotis.md  friiiis  in  favourable 
leaions.  In  the  south  of  filiiropc  lemons  arc  colli  fled  niuie  or 
less  during  every  month  of  the  year,  but  in  Sicily  the  chief 
harvest  takes  place  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December,  those  gathered  during  the  last  two  months  o(  the  ytu 
htiat  considered  the  best  for  keeping  purposes.  The  fniit  is 
fUliend  wbila  tUU  green.  Aftcf  ooUection  tbe  fioot  ipeciaicns 
are  pidnd  out  tad  pKlced  h  cues,  etch  conlalniiig  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  fruits,  and  also  in  boxes,  three  of  whkh  arc 
equal  to  two  cases,  each  lemon  being  separately  packed  in  paper. 
The  remainder,  consisting  of  ill-shaix-d  or  unsound  fruits,  arc 
reserved  for  the  manufacture  of  essential  oil  and  juice.  The 
wliulc  of  the  sound  lemons  arc  usually  packed  iti  Ixnts,  but  those 
which  arc  not  exported  immediately  arc  carefully  picked  over 
and  the  unsound  ones  removed  before  shipment.  The  exporta- 
tion is  continued  aa  nqtuicd  ont3  April  and  May.  The  large 
lemons  with  a  roti^Mlin^fAicbaiipetf  iatbc  I^ndon  ru.irkct 
in  July  and  AufHt,  an  iRVMi  al  SeneolB  sear  Maples,  and  arc 
alwwd  10  ffiln  —  Mw  tww  until  ripe. 

Oudbd  Ifoa  pmI  ia  wadhr  nade  in  England  from  a  larger 
Wiety  of  (fteteincMI  cdthratM  In  Sicily  on  higher  ground  than 
the  common  kind,  from  which  it  is  'JlstinRui^hcd  by  its  thicker 
rind  and  larger  size.  This  kind,  known  ai  the  Spadaforesc 
lemon,  is  also  allowed  lo  remain  on  the  irecs  until  ri|R-.  an>l  wlitn 
gathered  the  fruit  is  cut  in  half  longitii'lt'nn'ly  and  liickleci  in 
brine,  before  being  exporfc*!  in  casks.  Di  fiire  can  lying  the 
lemons  arc  soaked  in  fresh  water  to  remove  ibc  salt.  Citrons 
are  also  expofttd  iMia  Stdly  in  the  same  way,  but  thcae  arc 
aba«t  stg  limca  aa  aipeMlve  aa  lemont,  and  a  comparatively 
anal  qnanttey  b iMpped.  Beridca  ihow  cxpuricd  from  Messina 
■Hd  Mmnok  hmoM  am  aba  iaapocied  Into  England  to  a  leas 
fiUM  flPDm  tbt  Rhlmal  Oenen,  and  fma  Ifdaga  in  Spain, 
Iha  latter  being  tba  moal  attamwd.  01  the  aunerous  varieties 
the  was  lemon,  the  hnpeM  leanon  and  the  Gaeu  lemoo  arc 

coMsidiTcd  to  be  the  best, 
in  CalJomia  and  llorida. 

Lrmont  of  ordinary  sire  cofltafo  about  X  01.  (Bf  ftdee,  of  •peclfic 

gravity  l-ow-l-otifi,  vieldinR  on  an  avemee  .1>-5  fo  4J-5J  jtrain*  of 
ciirit-  ,icid  per  OS.  The  amount  of  this  arid,  accordine  to  Stcxldart, 
varies  in  diflereilt  Masons.  de<rca»ing  in  lemons  kept  from  I'ebruary 
•o  July,  at  first  ttowly  and  afterwards  rapiilly.  until  at  the  end  o( 
that  period  it  is  all  split  up  into  glucose  and  carbonic  acid— the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  being  in  February  i-046.  in  May  I-041 
aM  in  July  i-4»7,  whtle  ih«  fruit  te  kaidly  akered  in  apjKarance. 
Vhaa  fatan  aUMd  ifcaa  kmaa  nay  Inpi  lor  mne  noatlu.  with 
"• ■■  -VlernnthMi  Iv  wndAfaf  than  villi  aa 


alcoholic  iolution  of  sh|dlK — the_  coating  thus  formed  being  easily 
removctl  wh<  n  tlic  fruit  is  recjuired  for  Ki  :  ih>.ld  use  by  g«  ntly 
kneading  it  in  the  h.indi.  Beside*  citric  acii!  I>  mijn  jtnre  cnnrains 
3  to  4%  of  cum  and  sugar,  albuminoid  maitcrv  nuiic  acid  and 
^■i'^"/,  of  inur|;jnic  ults,.  Cossa  Lis  dcterniincd  that  the  ash  oi 
dried  lemon  juice  contains  54%  ol  [jota^.  U^tcs  15**  of  phosphoric 
A<  :A.  Ill  the  white  portion  of  the  peel  (in  comam  tritb  Other  India 
»t  the  i^c nus)  a  bitter  nrinciplc  called  hrspthHuhubeen  fOWld.  It 
is  verv  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  bat  Ib  aoluble  in  dilate 
alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  whKh  it  mob  tarns  of  a  yellow  or 
reddish  colour.  It  is  also  darkened  by  tincture  of  pcrchtoride  of 
ir  .n.  ,\iu/t!  nr  niS  tance  luimid  /<•«:.  mk.  ct\ ■•I  illi/in^  in  lublrous 
jil.iies,  was  discovered  in  liiT'j  by  Palernoand  .A^li-iloro  in  the  seeds, 
m  which  it  i*  present  in  very  small  quantity,  15,000  grains  of  seed 
yielding  only  Ho  grains  of  it.  It  differs  from  bcwcridin  in  disiolvtai 
in  poia»h  without  alteration.    It  imlts  at  27^*  r.^ 

The  simplest  method  of  prescr\in(;  lemon  juice  in  waafl  quantities 
for  medicinal  or  d  imr-  tic  u<-  i>  to  keep  it  cosrred  with  a  Uyrr  o( 
olive  or  almond  nil  m  a  <  toscd  vcs^t  furnished  with  a  glass  tap.  by 
which  the  clear  lnjuid  may  be  drawn  of!  at  required.  Lemon  juice 
is  largely  u^-d  on  shipboard  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  lly  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1867  every  British  siiij)  going  10  other 
reHairtia  idww  lanea  er  Baia  jafcaceawet  baobtaHiad  was  lenuiwd 
to  take  aaMaff  to  fl«c  I  oa.  to  every  meolbM' of  Ha  oav  daOy. 
Of  tUs  }aiea  it  raqmrcs  about  13.000  lemons  to  yield  1  pipe  fioS 
gattonsX.  Sicilian  juice  in  November  vields  about  9  oa.  of  crude 
citric  acid  per  gallon,  but  only  6  oz..  if  the  fruit  is  ((.lifted  in  ApriL 
The  crude  juice  was  formerly  exported  to  I  n^Vir  ).  ,ir.d  w  r,  oltin 
adulterated  with  sea-water,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
lime  juice.  A  concentrated  lemon  juice  for  the  manufacture  oil 
citric  acid  is  prepared  in  considcxabk  quantities,  chiefly  at  Messina 
and  Palermo,  by  boiling  down  the  crude  juice  in  capper  veiacb 
over  an  open  fire  until  its  specific  gravity  li  about  1*799.  wwrn  ta 
ten  pl[^ies  itf  raw  ni.iViin;  onlv  one  of  concentrated  lemon  juice. 
"  l^m"n  juice  "  for  u^'  on  s)iipboard  is  prepared  also  from  the 
fruit*  oi  llllle^  and  IterK  i'iiiil  oran>;e«.  It  is  wid  to  be  sometimes 
adulterateil  wuli    uI(jIiuim  .h  id  u::  arrival  in  England. 

The  lemon  used  in  medicine  is  dc5cril>cd  in  tnc  British  pharma- 
copoeia aa  faeiM  tbe  fruit  of  Citnu  mutka.  var.  I  iwioaaai.  The 
neeuiiatieai  arannon  peel  ane  of  aaall  imponaneb.  Rtoai  Ae 
fresh  peel  b  obtained  the  etnm  MaMitu  (dose  |-3  minims),  which 
has  the  characters  of  its  cbss.  It  contains  a  tcrpene  known  aa 
citrcne  or  limonene.  whith  al^>  ocrurs  in  orange  ix-cl;  ard  citral. 
the  alilihvdc  of  {jcraniol.  whuh  is  the  chifl  ton^iliiiint  r(  n  |  cjf 
roses.  Of' much  importance  iv  the  imciu  Itmonu  or  lemon  juice.  I 
oc.  of  which  ooatawa  about  ao  grains  of  fnc  citric  acid,  betide* 
the  ctirate  of  potassium  (-25  \)  and  malic  acid,  free  and  fofnUned. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  must  be  added  to  lemon  juice  S  |j  iajloba 
kept.  From  it  are  prep.ircd  the  i^^ai  Hmcnis  Miose  i'tT 

which  consists  of  sugar.  Icawa  iaioa  and  aa  alcehQiic  * 
lemon  petl.  and  al'.o  citrio  acM  katlL  iMHM  Jaiea  ie| 

ijiiptire  citric  acid  (9  v.). 

£iirn<r  vr  Enenluil  OJ  of  Lrman. — TliC  c  <  nri  i!  r.;l  contained  in 
the  rind  of  the  lemon  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  distiru  t  artKlc.  It 
it  aiaaufaciuwid  chiefly  in  Sicily,  at  Rcapio  in  Calabria,  and  m 
Mcmonc  and  Nice  in  France.  The  amalTand  irregularly  shaped 
fruits  are  employed  while  ilill  green,  in  which  state  the  yield  <A  oil 
is  greater  than  when  they  are  quite  ripe.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria 
tbe  oil  is  extracted  in  November  aiicl  IX-cembcr  as  follows.  A 
workman  cuts  thrc-e  lonf;itudlnal  slict ;  olT  each  lemon,  leavinc  a 
threc-comcrcd  central  core  having  a  snull  portion  of  rind  at  the  a(>ex 
and  bate.  These  pieces  arc  then  divided  transversely  and  cast  on  one 
side,  and  the  strips  of  ncci  arc  thrown  in  another  place.  Next  day 
the  pioeea  ef^pcel  are  ocprivcd  of  their  cnl  by  pressing  four  or  five 
times  wmewiviily  the  outer  surface  of  the  peel  (test  or  fl.ivedo)  bent 
into  a  convex  shape,  against  a  flat  sf^mse  held  in  the  p.ilm  of  the 
left  hand  and  wrapficd  round  the  I.ki  liri>;er.  I  he  1  il  vrsiclcs  in 
the  rind,  which  are  ruptured  more  cafcilv  in  the  (n  -li  fruit  than  in 
the  state  in  which  lemons  are  inifiortt-d,  yield  up  iJiir  oil  lo  the 
sponge,  which  when  saturated  is  squcezca  into  an  earthen  \'cs.'«l 
furnished  with  a  spout  and  capable  of  hoMinc  abeat  Ihiaa  piaia. 
After  a  time  tbe  oil  smiaiaiea  tram  the  watery  liquid  wUch  aiconh 
panics  it,  and  is  then  wanted.  By  this  process  four  hundred  fruits 
yield  to  14  at.  tt  eeacncc  The  prisms  of  (njlp  are  afterwards 
<-v|>ri-.'j d  to  olitain  lemon  Juice,  and  then  di*iiUtd  to  obtain  the 
snn'l  fiu.intity  of  volatile  08  they  contain.  At  Mentone  and  Nine 
a  diiferenl  process  b  adopted.  The  lemons  are  jilaced  in  an  hvriU 
A  inqutr,  a  shallow  basin  of  pewter  about  S|  in.  in  diameter,  having 
a  lip  for  pouring^ on  ooe  side  aitd  a  cloM-d  tube  at  the  bottom  about 
5  In.  long  and  I  in.  in  diameter.  A  number  of  stout  brass  pins  stand 
up  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  vesnel.  The  workman 
ridK  a  lerrxnn  over  these  pin«.  which  rupture  the  oil  vpsirlcs.  and  the 
Oil  ciill'-\ts  111  tbe  lubi-.  wliiili  w n  it  becomes  full  isenipliid  inM 
another  ves<.i  l  that  it  may  -  pu  ile  from  the  aqueous  liquid  m;\..!l 
with  it.  When  filtcrcl  it  i>  I  r  as  'E\;e<tee  de  c\!i,n  an  :^>(r.  or, 
in  the  English  market,  as  perfumers'  essence  of  lemon,  inferior 

faaNriee  lalan  dtetlnpilihcd  as  druggius'  ciaeace  of  ienton.  An 
addkfaaal  pMaet  iaMlained  by  immeraiag  the  scarified  lemon*  in 
eeinn  water  aad  aepaiatiag  the  oil  which  mate  off.  fiucmt  de 
dtoaa £jiaii b  oSiiiiiaed^  t^bbb^ 
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(of  of  ihoM  'All',  1'.  li  i\,  >K  <  ti  K  it)i  litjc'l  10  the  .n'ti'iii  i>(  ihe  iiutUt 

k  piqutr)  (Ml  I  ■  -     ■  .1  I',  :      ;n  I  ,1  m.  .iinl  ili  'ilLn^  itic  Krauil 

p(«l.  The  nil  ..t>  <i1j!.ihh.i1  i>  lui.nirii-as,  iml  o(  inK-iior  Iragroiicr, 
and  It  told  at  a  towvr  price,  while  (hat  gbtMncd  tqr  tlMcvM  ftvaam* 
kat  a  yellow  colour  and  powecf ul  odour. 

EHnwe  of  lenum  is  chiefly  ba>H(ht  fram  Me&sliu  and  Palermo 
pMfccd  in  copper  bottles  holJiag  9$  tv  9*  lByoffr.imnir«  or  more,  and 
HOKtimcs  in  tinned  bottIt-5  of  smnllcr  It  is  saiil  to  l)c  r.inly 

iaaad  in  a  atate  of  purity  m  conuncrcr,  almost  alt  ih.ii  lomi-s  int'> 
the  market  being  diluted  witU  tike  ciicapcr  distilled  oil.  I  \\n  iart 
may  be  considcrrd  as  proved  by  tbe  pnoe  at  which  the  r^M.ltLl: 
lemon  is  wld  in  England,  thb  being  lesa  than  it  coats  the  manu- 
factarer  to  make  it.  When  long  kept  the  emnce  deponti  a  white 
greasy  stcaroptcne,  apparently  itkntiol  fritk  the  bergaptene 
olitained  (r»m  the  r^vntul  oil  <>f  the  Uergamot  orange.  The  chief 
rtin<>titucr.I  ni  uil  uf  Icrion  ii  the  tcrpenc.  CmHm,  boilini;  at  348°-8 
Fahr.,  whirh,  like  oil  of  ( iir;"x'ntin(\  n-.i'M',  \iiM-.  1  r\ ol  ii  r;i-n. 
CiiHu^OII.,    but    dilfrrs   in  ;Im'    --r-,  •   '  m  -    1  i;;'r.,.,  ;t<r|. 

C«Ha  +  2CI,  oil  of  turpentine  formiiit:  one  having  the  tonmul.i 
CmH»  +  MCI.  OU  of  lonew  aim  camaiafc  jmrfBg  llden. 
ftpothcr  hydrocafboo,  C«Hw.  boiling  at  3(30  Faiv- a  tuaaO  amount 
of  cyment,  and  •  compound  acetic  euMr.  Ctll/J-CMMitO.  The 
natural  etamee  of  lemon  not  being  wMljraoloble  in  rKtified  smrii 
oi  wine,  an  ttaenot  for  culinary  purposes  h  sometimes  pivparrd  bv 
digesting  6  uz  of  lcm»n  peel  in  one  pmt  of  pure  alcohol  of  95  %,  and, 
when  the  rinJ  Ka&  become  brittle,  which  lakes  place  in  about  two 
and  a  hjtf  hours,  nowtferinj  it  and  percolating  UK  aloobot  tbnMgb 
it    This  trticlc  is  known  as  "  lemon  flavour."^ 

The  name  lemon  i$  also  api)!Ic(i  to  some  othi-r  fruits.  The  Java 
lemon  is  the  fruit  of  Cilrus  joTiinka,  the  pear  lemon  of  a  variety 
of  C  Limdia,  and  the  pearl  lemon  of  C.  nur§arUa.  The  fruit  of 
ft  piarioa-flowcr,  P<utifiora  laurifolia,  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Wtt<r>leiil0ii,  and  lliat  of  a  Berbeiidaceous  ^nt.  Podophyllum 
idtiftwi^  M  the  wM  fcnmo.  XaRaaoeaiKlGeavay  thekmon 
blnowR  IS  tfttdtrott,  aitfl  benee  eioch  confndoa  antes  concen- 
ing  the  fruits  referred  to  in  different  works.  The  e&scti(ial  oil 
krsown  as  oi!  of  ccdrat  is  usually  a  factitious  article  instead  of 
being  prrparrd,  as  its  name  implies,  from  the  citron  (Fr.  cldmtur). 
An  essential  oil  is  also  prepared  from  C.  Lumia,  at  Squiliacc  in 
Cahbrta.  gad  htt  >n  odooc  file  that  of  BciipiBot  bat  lc» 
powerful. 

The  sour  lime  is  CHrus  euida,  generally  icgarded  as  a  var. 
(pcsdb)  of  C.  meMca-  It  ii«  native  of  India,  ascending  to  about 
4000  ft.  b  themottntsias,  and  occonliit  as  a  smaO,  much-bondicd 
dMOgr  bndk  The  unll  Hontn  i|e  white  or  tinged  with  pink 


i    7  * 
FtO.  3^-Uae— CiHM  awif     var.  aefib. 

I,  Flowering  ibeob  5.  Se<d  cut   

a.  Frtiit.  6.  Sc«l  cut  tfai^weiaeljr. 

SiSuneenttnatmsdy.  7,Supedkial  view  of  partum  of 
4,8etd.  1HM  Aowing  oil  ijlaadi. 

on  tbe  outside;  the  fruit  ia«ni]taad  geostally  laind,  a  thin, 
fiRjht  green  or  lenon-yoOMi  hitler  riad,aiMl  aveqrteHr,aHBe«hat 
iMtter  juicy  pulp.  It  b  citensfvdjr  euhivated  thraii|ho«t  the 

V.'c.t  Indie  s  c  1  ;  i^illy  in  Dominica,  Montscrral  and  Jamaica, 
the  apprQ\ini.iic  .innual  value  of  ihc  exports  from  these  islands 
being  rcspecti'.Lly  £4=;  000,  Jf  jco.Tmi  Ivoco.  Tho  plants  are 
grown  Irom  seed  in  auisct^  and  pUated  out  about  aoo  to  ibc. 


Their  bsiia  to  hew  fMBobmt  tho  fUrt  yoar.'bM  Ml 
■K  Mt.pndKWl  «Mil  the  titcs  are  sti  or  seven  yean  oM. 
The  1^  ydlov  fnit  is  gatbered  as  it  falls.  The  fruit  is  bruised 
by  hand  in  a  ftand-«haped  vessel  known  as  an  fmHU,  with  a 

hollow  stem;  by  roliinK  the  fruit  on  a  numl>cr  of  points  on  the 
side  of  the  funnel  the  oil  iclls  in  ihc  rind  are  broken  and  the  oil 
coiltcts  in  the  holliiw  stcm—this  is  the  es-,L  ntial  oil  or  c^Nt  ncc  of 
limts.  The  fruits  arc  then  taken  to  the  mill,  sorted,  washed  and 
pj  :^-,od  through  rollers  and  exposed  to  two  squeezings.  Two-thirds 
oi  the  juice  is  exprcsMd  by  tbe  first  squeezing,  is  strained  at 
oooe,  done  op  in  puncheon  aad  exported  as  raw  jidce.  Tbe  pro* 
duct  «C  the  second  egoeciim,  tofKhcr  tdlh  the  Juke  oatnclod 
by  •  oobeeqisBit  sqasutiig  hi  •  pmt,  ImnlMd  oad  esapowled 
down  to  make  coaoto timtsd  Jotos;  tea  gsloM  of  the  raw  juice 
yield  one  gallon  of  the  ooneeMcetod  Jatei  The  raw  juice  Is 
used  for  preparations  of  lime  jtdeo CBCdM^  tho OSMtdlfOtOd  fSP 
manufactures  of  citric  acid. 

On  <j>-tt:-  c  !:-'f-c,  citr-.'r  of  jiine  is  ri  '  v  :-.i"iifai  lurrd  in  place  of 
conccntratnl  add,  Uivtilliil  ml  of  limes  is  pren.-»r.<1  l>v  tii^tilling 
the  iuice,  but  its  value  is  low  in  compariton  with  the  exp.rcsscd  «i3 
obtained  by  hand  as  dcKribcd  above  Gteca  limes  and  picUtd 
limes  preserved  in  brine  aic  laivly  enorted  to  the  United  alalo^ 
and  more  recently  greco  oaMS  OMe  om  oapeited  to  tbe  UaHea 
Kingdom.  Limaladc  or  pme^wed  ttmet  b  an  eneettent  mibadtoto 
fiM-  marmalade.  A  spineless  form  of  the  Ume  appeaml  as  a  ipott  In 
Dominica  in  1892,  and  is  now  grown  there  and  cl«*whcrc  on  a 
commcn  Lit  scale.  A  form  with  vf  tli-  ■.  frlIi•.^  liis  :i\vt  n, ,  :,ily  tjeen 
obtained  in  Dominica  and  Trini(U<l  independently.  The  voung 
leaves  of  the  lime  am  used  for  perfuming  the  water  in  flafSOi|nBai0» 
a  few  being  pbccd  in  the  water  and  bruised  before  use. 

LEMONNIER.  ANTOINE  LOUIS  CAMILLE  (1S14-  ). 
Oclgian  [loet,  was  bom  at  Ixellcs,  Brussels,  on  the  34th  of  March 
i8.M-  lie  stu<licd  law,  and  then  took  a  dcrkship  in  a  government 
oiBcc,  which  he  resigned  after  three  yean,  l^eonnaier  inherited 
Flemish  blood  from  both  parents,  ajol  «itll  It  tto  animal  force 
and  pictorial  eaciiy  of  the  Hefltiah  taafMnaM 
a5MHsdb  Arwihsa  iM3.Mdl«(lafa  tIM. 
ships  were  ddefly  with  artists;  and  he  wrote  aft 
with  recognised  discemmcnL  Taking  a  house  in  tbe  hffls  near 
Namur,  he  dcvotc<I  himself  to  sport,  and  developed  the  inlimalc 
sympathy  with  nature  which  informs  his  best  work.  Nos 
FlamanJs  (i86q)  and  Croiiuis  d\:ulr>mitc  (1.S70)  date  from  this 
time.  Paris-Berlin  (1870),  a  pamphlet  pleading  the  cause  of 
France,  attd  full  of  the  author's  horror  of  war,  had  a  great 
SiKCcss.  His  capncily  as  a  itovelist.  in  the  fresh,  humorous 
description  of  peasant  life,  was  rc%'calcd  in  Un  Coin  dc  viUtft 
(tS|9).  Ia{/itJ#d/f(t8»i)hoacbievedadiStMa*Uadafi 
It  d«il»  with  tho  oasons  of  a  iwidwr  Mi  •  f 
uritb  the  forest  as  a  bachfrmmd.  Cachaprts,  the  aim  , 
seems  tbe  very  embodiment  of  the  wild  life  aroond  Mm.  The 
lejccion  of  f 'jj  Ma'e  by  the  judjiis  for  the  quinquennial  prize 
of  literature  in  m^dc  Lcnionnicr  the  centre  of  a  school, 

inaugurated  a!  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  on  the  2^t\\  oi  Msy  ' 
tS8.i.  Mori  (i88j),  which  drscri!)cs  the  remorse  of  two. 
peasants  for  a  murtlcr  they  have  committed,  is  a  masterpiece 
in  its  vivid  representation  of  terror.  It  was  remodelled  at  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts  (I'aris,  i&qq)  by  its  author.  Ccia  dt  to 
dibc  (iOb),  dcdicalcd  to  the  "  childfsa  of  the  loa,"  was  writtca. 
n  Ms,  u»  larncd  aside  from  local  aubjects  fsr  MNne  tione  to 
produce  a  scrbs  «f  psycbologkal  aoveto.  books  of  ait  crilicbaw 
&c.,  of  considerable  vahie,  but  osdmilstlng  more  closely  to 
Freneh  lontcmporary  IitkT.Ui;rc.  The  most  striking  of  hb 
laUr  lUAcIs  arc:  L' II yJirt:<:(e  (iS«s);  lhippr-(h,:ir  (1886), 
often  compared  with  Zola's  Gtrniiiuil,  L(  I'vsiidf  (iSvjU 
La  Fin  dcs  bourgeois  (1892);  L'Anke,  joiuiuil  d'uiu  mamnn 
(1894),  a  quiet  book,  quite  aitferent  from  his  usual  work;  La 
FauU  de  Mme  Ckantt  (189s);  L'Uom»u  en  amour  (1897);  aad, 
with  a  return  to  Flemish  subjccU,       Vent  dans  U$ 

(1 901);  Fan  Umm  d»  Dim  (t«»s)b  and  CesMae  as  k  i 
dooi).  la  itatLeBwaateriwapwesBitod  ia  1 

against  public  morals  by  a  story  in  CU  BU$,  and  i 

to  a  fine.    In  a  later  prosecution  at  Brussels  he  was  defended 

by  Kdniond  ricard,  and  aitjuittrd,  nn!  lie  w.r.  .irr.ii;;nrd  fur 

a  tbtrd  time,  at  liruges,  for  tun  ilotnmt  *n  amaiu,  but  again 
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acqukud.  He  repmcnts  ha  own  case  in  Lts  Demx  consciemca 
(igoj).  L'lU  tUfge  (1897)  was  ibe  fini  ot  a  tnlogy  to  be  oUled 
i«  jj$md€  ie  U  w'c,  which  wu  to  trace,  under  the  fortunes  ot 
tlw  hntt,  the  pilgriouse  of  mui  through  sorrow  and  sacrilict  to 
the  conc^MHtt  of  «lw  4ivW^  vitUn  him.  Itt  Adam  M  ite 
(1899),  aad  dm  Cmm  fMit  it  h  f«fU  (1900),  he  pNMted  ite 
return  to  nature  as  the  salvation  not  only  o(  the  individual  tnit 
of  the  community.  Among  his  oUter  more  important  works 
arc  C.  CeurUt,  <■/  set  auvrn  (i8;S);  L'lliihire  des  Dn^ux-Artt 
*m  Btlfiqiu  iSjo-iS.S^  (i»S;),  En  Alicmijgne  (ifiS.S),  dealing 
efpccialiy  wiiK  ihc  Pmakoihck  al  Munich;  La  Bdgique  (iS.vS), 
an  elaborate  d^riptive  work  with  many  iUustr.itions;  La 
VU  bdf/t  (igoj) ;  and  Aljf<d  Sitveiu  tl  sen  autre  (1906). 

Lemonnicr  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
conlributocs  to  the  Utrcnn  dt  Fmmte.  }lc  began  lo  vrite  at  a 
tiiM  wImhs  Bel|iM  ktim  iKkcd       mX  wiih  amch  toil,  and 


dUtldeat.  He  ejqtlsined  KMBetUac of  tbe  process  In  a  preface 
eontiibdted  to  Gusuve  Abel's  Itktm  4t  la  frue  (19012).  Bis 
prusc  Is  magnifKcnt  and  HBBHM^  tat  SbSMdl  fa  UtilOfffttKi 

and  stiange  metaphors. 

See  the  Rfrue  de  Btifiquf  (15th  February  1903).  »hich  contains 
the  sylUbu'4  of  n  Mrtu*  ui  Itxturr^  on  IxmoiiilicT  by  iidmoml  I'Kird. 
a  l>ib!tut;r.i|>hy  ui  his  woik-i.  and  apprccutioos  by  variott*  It  ritcn. 

HMOMinWt,  PISRBX  dUBLBi   («7<5-t799).  fraKh 
uinBOMr,      boiB  «n  tlw  tjid  «l  Knwirtbfr  171s  la 
where  his  father  was  prafesMr  oi  pUkMphjr  at  the  flnOige 

d'Uarcourt.  Hts  first  recorded  observation  was  made  before 
he  \\a5  sintctn,  and  the  prcsttitalion  of  an  elaborate  lunar  m.tp 
pt(,>curtil  tor  liira  admii^ion  to  the  Acadi'my,  on  U»c  HH,  of 
April  1736,  at  the  early  agt-  of  twenty.  He  was  chosen  in  the 
same  year  to  accompany  F.  L.  Mawptrtuis  and  Alexw  Clsirault 
on  th<  ir  KLtKjclit.d  expedition  to  LapLind.  In  173H,  shortly 
•flee  his  lOunu  be  ej^ktaed,  in  a  memoir  read  befotv  ibe 
ABgdeayt  tbe  eawtnw  of  J.  Fbawtead*^  mode  of  determining 
ij|!ht  Mcamittiia.  Hit  pttsisttat  wcemiiciirtatiwi,  In  fact, 
«f  EnfUsh  metbodt  and  instfumenis  contritaMd  tfccUvdy 
to  ths  leionB  ei  FlwKh  ptMttfy  aitraMiHgPi  Mfld  cwmltifd 
tlie  most  •nlnent  of  hii  mvlcie  lo  idciicei  He  ootMpended 
with  J.  nradli  y.  was  the  first  lo  represent  the  effects  of  nutation 
iiUl.c  solartablcs,  and  inlrodueed,  in  1741,  the  use  of  the  transit- 
instrument  at  the  I'aris  obwrv.itory.  He  visilc<I  F.ngla.n(l  tn 
1748,  and.  in  company  with  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Jimcii  Short 
I  he  optician,  coiiliiiu'  d  his  journey  lo  Scoll.md,  where  he  oh^ervcd 
the  innular  cdipie  of  July  15.  The  liberality  of  lyouia  XV.,  in 
li^fite  favour  he  stood  high,  fumUMd  him  with  the  means  of 
pteewias  Ibe  best  iwtnunenu,  tnaajr  of  them  by  English 
Hkkeis.  AmoagM  the  fnilta  of  his  indwtiy  may  be  meoiioncd 
a  lalaiilnini  lawHllnlieil  ot  tte  iHthrT<mTrPt  ef  Jeaitar  by 
Seim,  the  neidli  of  wMch  mm  tniplu|iij  eod  cuniiuiud  by 
L.  Eii1<  r  in  hh  prfae  essay  of  174S;  a  series  of  lunar  observations 
extendixiR  over  fifty  years;  some  interesting  researches  in 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  .iimosphtric  clcciriiiiy,  in  the  litter 
of  which  he  detected  a  r<  gid.ir  illumal  (KTio<i ,  and  the  dctcrniina- 
tion  of  the  places  of  a  at  number  of  stars,  induding  tvvcKc 
separate  observations  of  trxinus,  between  1765  and  its  discovery 
as  a  planet.  In  his  lectures  at  the  coU^  de  France  he  first 
pyhlMr  enpeiwded  the  OMtimcal  tbeoqr  of  nifUoion,  aad 
Vk  timfy  pttnMp  mmd  tbe  eervioa  of  IJ.  IjOuA  for 
MUWWMf;  Ht»  Utapm  «■»  faliaUe,  nd  his  hasty  utterances 
upend  Mm  lo  letofte  wMcli  K*  did  aet  reedily  f orgi\'c.  Aga  in$t 

l,.it  indo.  owing  to  v;>mc  trjflir.g  pirjue,  beclotrcd  his  d(K)ri  "  during 
Jill  entire  icvoliition  of  the  moon's  nwfcSs"  His  r.irrer  was  arrested 
l>y  paralysis  lato  in  1 70 1 .  and  a  rcfn.! ilion  o[  I  (;e  stroke  terminated 
bis  life.  He  died  at  Ib'ril  mar  Havi  ux  on  the  ;ist  of  May  i7i>o. 
By  his  marriage  v,ith  .\Iiidcmois<-!Ic  de  ("us«,y  he  left  three 
rtomhUll.  one  €»f  whom  liccame  the  wife  of  J.  L.  I„igr:^nf;o 
Bo  IMI  edmitled  in  17J9  to  the  Royal  Society,  anil  wa*  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-lour  original  members  of  the  Institute. 
He  wrote  IHtlriit  tMtUi  (1741):  TUmk  4m  wwAttt  (t7U)>  • 


book :  Nmtvttu  todiaqut  (1755);  OlystTtaiions  de  la  tune,  du  teUtt, 
tl  its  HoiUiJixtt  (I7SI-I77S):  L«i*  dn  motnftiiit  (1776-1778).  Ac. 

See  j.  J.  Lalande,  Bibl.  attr.,  p.  819  (alto  in  tli«  JaimM  da 
M««al>  tor  1801);  F.  X  von  2Uch,  Aut/rmein*  KOf.  Epkem*tiden, 
Hi.  63$;  I.  S.  Bailty.  Hal.  4*  Cottr.  auderne.  HI;].  B.  I.  DeUmbre, 
MiH.  (U  Ttutr,  eo  X  VIU:  Mkfc,  p.  i» :  J.  Midler,  GttdikkU  4tr 
r.fL»;E.  WaK.  CiMdMtteder  AiHieiwii.  9, 


LEHOTHI.  JIAII  BAPTtSTB  (1704-1778),  French  sculptor, 
was  the  pupQ  of  his  father,  Jean  Louis  Lemoyne,  and  of  Robert 

le  Locn  ;'i  Hi  1  ^i  ^rrcat  figure  in  his  day,  around  whose 
modest  inid  Liiidly  j^LJawnality  there  waged  opposing  sl<»rms  of 
denunciation  and  applause.  Although  his  disregard  of  the 
classic  tradition  and  of  the  e^eutials  of  digntt'ied  sculpture, 
as  well  as  his  lack  of  firmness  and  of  Intellectual  grasp  o(  the 
I  arger  principio  «f  hia  art,  lay  him  open  to  stringent  cril  icism,  de 
Ciarac's  chaifpttal  bebaddcfiveied  •  Mortal  bh>w  A  sa^are 
is  elioietlwf  cMCpniied*  X^nojriie'k  note  iimiortiBt  woiks 
hcve  for  the  most  part  tees  dcabntd  or  ktve  (Buppcared. 
The  cqoeitiiaii  stetue  of  "Loub XV.**  for  ^ atONoiy  school, 
and  the  composition  of  "  Mlgnaid^  daoghter,  Mme  Feuquilres, 
kneeling  before  her  father's  bust  "  (nvIiIcH  bust  was  from  the 
hand  of  Coyicvo*)  wtre  subjected  lo  the  violence  by  which 
Uouchardon's  eqtiestrian  monument  of  Louts  XIV.  (q  v.) 
destroyed.  The  panek  only  have  been  preserved-  In  hi'i 
busts  evidence  ot  his  riotous  and  llorid  imagination  to  a  great 
extent  disappears,  and  wc  have  a  rcmarlcablc  series  of  important 
portnits,  of  which  those  of  women  are  perhaps  the  best.  Among 
Lemoyne's  leading  acbicvctncnls  in  this  class  arc  "  FontencUe  " 
(at  VersaUles),  "  Vdtaiie."  -  Ulour  "  (d  el  174«).  "  D«  de 
U  V«Ute"  (VcisaJUei),  "Qmite  St  nDnMin,"  end 
"QtbHoii"  (Dijon  MiBCttiB};  "MBe  ChlnM'*  end  "MUe 
Dangeville,"  both  produced  io  1761  and  both  al  the  TTifitrc 
Francais  in  Paris,  and  "  Mme  de  Pompadour,"  the  work  of 
the  same  )tar.  Of  the  Pumpadour  lie  also  executed  a  slati;!3 
in  the  costume  f>f  a  nymiih.  very  dclicale  and  playful  in  its 
air  of  grace,  Lemoyne  was  perh.ips  most  successful  ia  ftjg 
training  of  pupils,  one  of  the  leaders  o<  whom  was  Faiconnet. 

LBnPRIEItE.  JORM  (c.  1765-1814).  English  classical  scholar, 
was  born  in  Jersey,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  BiblieUuta  Clauif* 
or  OomVo/  Dittimary  (itSQ^  whidi,  edited  by  varient  letet 
Kholars,  long  tenifaed  a  icadiHe  if  net  yvtf  tniltvertli/ 
rcfcrcrKe  book  in  mythology  and  classical  history.  In  179},  after 
holding  other  scholastic  posts,  he  was  appointed  lo  the  head- 
maiter^hip  of  .AbitiRdon  grammar  school,  and  Utcr  became  ti  e 
vic.ir  of  that  parish.  While  oceujiyfng  this  living,  he  publibhcil  a 
L'niir/ij/  lUnarnpliy  I  j  IlmiKfn!  Perum  11;  'ill  .1  fci  JiiJ  C'K/i.'/ki 
(tdo^i).  In  i&oti  be  succeeded  t«>  the  head-mssleRthip  of  Exeter 
free  grammar  school.  On  retiring  from  this,  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  wi!  h  ( he  ( rustees,  be  was  given  the  living  of  MecUl 
in  Devonshire,  «hi>.b,  together  with  that  of  Newton  Petio^ 
he  hddia  hb  deatli  ia  Lendott  ea  the  let  of  Fibnieiy  18*4. 

UMOR  dMai  Let.  kmam,  *'0nm(s'^,  tlie  mow  mBed 
by  Linnaeus  to  certain  peculiar  Malagasy  representatives  of  the 
order  Pmuates  (q.v.)  which  do  not  come  under  tbe  designation 
of  cither  monkeys  or  spcs,  and,  with  allied  animals  from  the  s.iinc 
i^l.ind  and  liupfcal  A»ia  and  .\frica,  cor.s'.i'.utc  the  sub-otder 
I'rn\:mi.!C,  or  Ixmunnde.^!,  the  charactcrlillLs  of  vvhich  are  given 
in  tlic  article  just,  meultuned.  The  typical  kmura  Include  species 
like  Lemur  monin  and  L.  totla,  but  the  English  name  "  lemur  " 
b  often  taken  to  include  all  the  members  of  the  sub-order, . 
although  the  aberrant  forms  are  often  conveniently  termed 
"  leaMiraide."  Al  Uie  Htii^mff  knun.  laUdi  efne  in  Um 
stnietwe  of  tbe  intend  ear,  ere  wtm  tadaded  In  the  ftod^ 
Lemtuidat,  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  G>moro  Islands, 
which  comprises  the  great  majority  of  tbe  group.  The  other 
families  arc  the  .Wycliccl'iJar,  common  to  tropiial  .\<.\i  and 
Africa,  and  the  Tarjiiii^sr,  restrirfed  to  the  Mal.iy  countries  In 
the  more  typical  Lrmwidc.r  ihrre  ,irr  two  p.airs  of  upper  incivot 
teeth,  separated  by  a  gap  in  the  middle  line;  the  premolars  may 
be  either  two  or  three,  but  the  molars,  as  In  the  lower  jaw,  are 
eNwjre  tkree  on  cadi  dde.  Iii  tbe  lower  Jaw  tiie  fnchon  and 
mmm  iiv  Awtal  titiitfit  Iwwaid^  aol  w*  of  aad.  At 
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tnd  nearly  similar  form;  the  function  of  the  canine  beinR 
dischaigi'd  by  the  t\i-A  [irirr.ul.ir,  uhiih  is  l.irgvr  th.in  ihc 
Other  teeth  of  the  same  scries.  Wiih  the  cxupiion  o(  the 
NCODd  toe  of  the  hii>d>(oot,  the  difits  have  well  forncd, 
Jitttocid  juib  M  is  the  aajoriur  of  mookcys.  l»  the  members 

€l  tba  typical  fHM  Iffiir,  M  «dl  at  !■  tbe  alMBMi^^ 
tad  L^Udmmf,  aaw  af  tfea  tim  w  fnm  mn  oaaaKtcd 
ty  wcfaa,  ud  ul  havt  die  Uad-lbalia  «i  nodcnte  length, 

aod  the  tail  long.  The  maximum  number  of  teeth  b  36,  there 
being  t>()icall>  two  pairs  uf  incLsors  and  three  of  premolars 
in  Cich  jaw.  In  hahit.s  some  of  the  s{>ccii-s  arc  nocturnal  aiKl 
Olbea  diurn.oli  but  ail  subsist  on  a  mixed  <licl,  which  includes 
llifldl,  reptiles,  eggs,  insects  ami  fruiu.  Must  arc  arboreal,  but 
the  ring-tailed  lemur  (L.  caila)  often  dwells  among  rocks,  i  he 
sjxxics  of  the  genus  Lemur  are  diurnal,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  the  length  of  the  muule,  and  the  large  tufted  ears.  In  some 
cues,  at  in  the  biadt  lemur  (L.  mataco)  the  two  sexes  are  diflcr- 
cntly  oeloiuad;.  hoi  ia  oUwai  capedally  the  niSod  kmur  {L. 
wrbu),  then  b  nudh  faiAvwiH  vaihtiaa  fai  tUi  respect, 
acarccly  any  two  being  alike.  The  gentle  lemurs  {HapaUmuf) 
have  a  rounder  head,  with  unaller  ears  and  a  shorter  muule, 
and  also  a  bare  [xitch  covered  with  i[i!tiLi  ow  t!)e  f>irL'  arni- 
The  sportive  lemurs  (Lcpiddtmur)  are  smaller  than  the  typiia! 
species  of  Lemur,  and  the  adults  generally  lose  their  upper 
The  bead  is  short  and  conical,  the  ears  large,  round 
here,  and  the  tail  shorter  than  the  body.  Like 
knun  Ihey  are  noctumaL  (Sec  Avuii,  Ave-Ave, 
Gaiaoo, Xmdki, Lous,  Potto,  Sifaka  aitd  Taksiek.)  (R.  L.*) 

UBU^  A  liw  af  Sibeiiat  luinc  bi  Uia  Baikal  liounuins, 
ao  Ike  W.  aide  ef  Lake  Baacal,  kuffnfV.uA  107*  ss'  £ 
Vbetling  round  by  the  S.,  h  dcaciilMa  a  temidrde,  then  flows 
N.TiI,E.  and  N.E.,  being  joined  by  the  Kircnga  and  the  Vilim, 
both  from  the  ri^ht;  from  113*  E.  it  flows  E.N.E  as  far  as 
Yakutsk  (63°  N.,  la?"  40'  E.),  where  it  enters  the  lowlands,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Olekma,  also  from  the  right.  From  Yakutsk 
it  goes  N.  until  joined  by  its  right-hand  afiluent  the  AIdan,which 
deflects  ft  to  the  north-west;  then,  after  receiving  iu  most 
important  left-hand  tribuUry,  the  Vilyui.  it  makes  iU  way 
■early  due  N.  to  the  NordenskjAld  Sea,  a  division  of  the  Arctic, 
diMmbacuinc  S.W.  «f  the  Me*  Sibeiiaii  laUods  by  a  dclu 
voyfloe  sq.  m.  tai  aica,  and  tiBNnad  hjr  aama  principal  branches, 
the  moat  important  bdng  Bylov,  fotlMtt  aatt.  Hw  tatal 
length  of  the  river  b  estimated  at  9860  m.  Hm  delu  aias 
sometimes  remain  blocked  with  ice  the  whole  year  round.  At 
Yakutsk  naviRalion  is  generally  practicable  from  the  middle  of 
Iklay  to  the  end  of  Ot  lo!>cr,  .md  at  Kirensk,  at  the  continence  <jf 
the  Lena  and  the  Kircnga,  from  the  beginning  of  May  t*i  alinui 
the  same  time.  lUtwccn  these  two  towns  there  is  (luni.;;  ti  c 
I  regular  steamboat  communication.  The  area  of  the  river 
i  to  cakniatcd  at  895,500  sq.  m.  Gold  is  washed  out  of  the 
Mii4i«l  the  Vilia  and  the  Obkna,  aad  twka  o(  the  aaaaiBBMh 
am  4ag  oat  of  A»  drifa. 

SwGk  W.  Melville,  In  Ihc  Dftla  (tSUs). 
U  HkW.  the  name  of  three  brothers,  Lot;TS,  ANTOtKE 
and  M.MlllEU,  who  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the  history 
of  French  art.  .Mthough  they  figure  amongst  the  original 
members  of  the  French  Academy,  their  \M>rks  show  no  trace  of 
the  influences  which  prevailed  when  that  bcwJy  was  founded. 
Their  sober  execution  and  choice  of  colour  recall  chatactcriMks 
of  the  SiMnbh  school,  and  whea  the  world  o{  Paris  was  busy 
whh  mythological  aOctoriea,  and  the  "heroic  deeds"  of  the 
king,  the  three  Le  Nain  devoted  themselves  chtefljr  to  Subjects 
of  humble  Ufe  such  as  "  Boys  Playing  Cards,"  "The  Fbrge," 
or  "  The  Peasants'  Mcil."  These  three  paintings  arc  now  in  iho 
Louvre;  various  others  may  be  found  in  local  collections,  and 
some  fine  drawiiigs  may  Ik-  leen  in  the  Uri'ish  .\fuscum;  but  the 
Le  Nain  signature  is  rare,  and  is  never  accompanied  by  initials 
which  might  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  brothers. 
Theic  lives  are  lost  in  obscurity;  all  that  can  be  afl'irmcd  is  that 
fbcif  limbemaiLaOBiBnciirdy  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
Abool  1639  thqr  tmt  to  Paris;  ia  164ft  the  three 
«m  laotvad  bla  tbt  AcaAaVt  wd  !■  the  Ma 


both  Antoine  and  Louis  died.  Mathieu  lived  on  till  August  1677; 
he  bore  the  title  of  chevaber,  anJ  pointed  many  portraits.  Mary 
of  Medici  and  Mazarin  were  amongst  his  sitters,  but  these  works 
seem  to  have  disappeared. 
Ses.  ammtamt9..Ms»tinm ^g^^^^jg^     Is  Nairn  {t^m* 

  iho  panriamnn  of  NacotAtrs  Fkaik 

Nis—CW  vnt  9wtf  far  (itae-iSso),  Austrian  poet,  wh» 
was  bom  at  CMt.'id  near  Teroesvar  in  Hungary,  on  the  1  jth  «( 
August  1803.  Ili'i  lather,  a  government  official,  died  at  Uudapest 
in  1807,  leavii.g  his  chil'lrcn  lo  the  tare  of  an  affectionate,  but 
jealous  and  somewhat  hysterical,  nwther,  who  in  181 1  married 
again.  In  181Q  the  boy  went  to  the  university  of  Vienna;  he 
subsequently  studied  Hungarian  law  at  Prtssburg  and  then  spent 
the  best  part  of  four  years  in  qualifying  himself  in  medicine.  But 
he  ma  aaaUs  t»  settW  dowa  1*  aiqr  professMO.  lie  had  eaitf 
hetim  to  Vfko  vancat  and  the  dhposidoa  to 
mefaachatrae^afced  from  his  mother,  slbtiahieil 
appofeMMHl*  aad  by  the  prevailing  fSihtol  «l  th*  noiaMle 
school  of  poetry,  settled  into  gloom  after  his  mother's  death  in 
1819.  Soon  afterwards  a  legacy  from  his  grandmother  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  poetry.  His  first  publishc<i 
poems  appeared  in  iSj;,  in  J.  O.  Seidl's  Aurora.  In  i8ji  he 
went  to  Stuitg.irt,  where  he  pubUshctl  a  volume  of  Gedicklo 
(i8j])  dedicated  to  the  Swabian  poet  Gnsiav  Schwab.  Here  he 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Uhland,  Justinus  Kerner,  Kail 
Mayer'  and  others;  but  his  restless  spirit  longed  for  chaaget 
and  he  determined  to  seek  for  peace  and  freedom  in  Amcri^ 
In  Oetebsr  tflja  he  leaded  at  Bahtooea  aad  settbd  on  a  hoaao* 
steadfaiOUou  B«ttheKaliiyo(iteiii'*theprio>cvalfei«st'* 
fell  lamentably  riiort  of  the  Mail  be  had  pictoied;  be  ifisUked 
the  Americans  with  their  etemel  "  English  lisping  of  dollars  ** 
(ntilisJirs  Tdtr^tlinpfr);  and  in  1833  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  the  appreciation  of  his  first  volume  of  poems  rcvivc<l  his 
spirits.  From  now  on  he  lived  partly  in  Stuttgart  and  (tartly  in 
Vieniu.  In  i8j6  appeared  his  Fausi,  in  which  be  laid  bare  his 
own  soul  to  the  world;  in  1^37,  SiitoHorola,  an  epic  in  which 
freedom  from  poUtical  and  intellectual  tyranny  is  insisted  upon 
as  essential  to  Christianity.  In  1838  appeared  his 
CrJiciiie,  wWdi  wave  thai  Summtia  had  baoa  bat  the 
of  a  pasabceia&Blka.  Of  ilHBa near posn^aoaaef  thai 


the  wtfe'ef  a  friend,  whase  aeqoafaitaaee  he  had  Mide  In  i9$s 

anrl  who  "  understood  him  as  no  other."  In  1841  appeared 
Pic  Mhi^tnstr,  and  in  184  )  he  began  writing  his  Don  Juan,  a 
fragment  of  which  w:is  pviblishc*!  after  his  death-  S<jon  after- 
wards his  never  well-balanced  mind  began  to  show  signs  of 
aberration,  and  in  October  1844  he  was  placed  under  resir  lint. 
He  died  in  the  asylum  at  Oberdiibling  near  Vienna  on  the  iind 
of  Anfuat  1850W  Lcnaa'a  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his  shorter 
posflss;  even  Ms  epks  are  cawntislly  lyric  in  quality.  He  b 
the  greatest  modem  lyric  poet  of  Austria,  and  the  t)-pkal  repiVi 
senlative  in  German  literature  el  that  pesatanhtk  WMulmtn 
which,  beginning  with  Byron,  leathed  Ha  othataatloa  In  ^ 

poetry  of  Leopardi. 

Lenau'i  SdmUUhe  Wtritt  were  published  in  4  vols,  by  A.  Gfta 
(iSSili  but  thcfV  arc  several  more  modem  editions,  as  those  bw 
M.K«dlfn  KOrichi*er'»/V«<K»e.V<j^toiwi«i<ef(!/»r.voI».  1 54  1 55(1  MS), 
and  by  E.  Castle  (J  vols.  nno).  S«-p  \.  Schurz.  l.tncm  l^htn, 
pSttltitUUs  aut  dti  Duklrri  ei^rnrn  Prirfrn  (l8,SS' ;  •  A  Fr.intI, 
Z«  Lnamt  Biozntphie  (iS^t,  mil  ed.,  1885):  A.  Marthaml.  l.rs 
PttIgS  lyrics  de  I'Autruhr  Iinhi):  L  A.  I'ranlil, /.«itiui  7  iJfr5iic* 
uud  Brief*  an  Sophie  Loiixmthal  (1891);  A.  Schloktar,  Leuaus 

tempt  (1S98)  :  E.  Ca»t1e,  £«M«  BUd  2l«  AiiiNk  £lu««rta/  (1906). 

LENBACH.  FRANZ  VON  (1836-1904),  German  painter, 
was  born  at  Schrobcnhausen, in  Bavaria,  on  the  i3fh  of  December 
1836.  His  father  was  a  nUMn,  and  the  boy  was  iniemled  to 
follow  his  father's  trade  or  be  a  builder.  With  this  view  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Landsberg,  and  then  to  the  polytechnic  at 
Aupbwf.  But  after  seetng  Hofncr.  the  anbnal  painter,  execut- 


>  Kari  Priedrich  HaitMaaa  Mayer  (iTfl^-taTO),  poet,  and  bio- 
iraidw  ef  jyuan^  wM  hy  pasiMriea  •  bnw  oad  fDscnaMM 
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tng  some  studies,  ha  mtAe  t^:ufaus  tttempu  at  pouiiiac.'  wMdt 

bi^  fillicr's  orders  interrupted  However,  when  he  had  m-cii 
the  goUtrti:!  oi  Augsburg  and  Muakh,  he  hn.illy  ohtaim-d  hij 
father's  permission  to  become  an  artist,  attd  worked  for  a  jihort 
lime  ia  the  studio  of  Craile.  the  painter;  sficr  this  he  divoti  <l 
niui  li  tiii>o  to  copying.  1  hin  lie  was  alrrady  a<  rtitnplishtd  in 
Icchnique  when  be  ixxmte  the  pupii  ol  I'liuijr,  with  vrluttu  h« 
set  out  (or  Italy  in  iSjS.  A  (ew  inlcrcslinK  works  remain  as 
the  outcome  of  this  first  journey — "  A  I'eaaant  seeking  Shelter 
irom  Bad  Weather"  (iSss).  "The  Goatherd"  (iSte,  in  the 
SduKfc  GtHay,  JUiinich),  aad  "  Tte  Arch  «f  lltiK"  («  Uie 
Pkl^  caBwiDa,  Budapest).  On  KUKBing  la  Muaich,  ht  ws 
ml  once  called  to  Weimar  to  take  the  appointment  of  professor 
at  the  Academy.  But  he  did  not  bold  it  long,  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Count  Srliaik,  who  commissioned  a  great 
number  of  copies  for  his  collection.  Lenbach  murned  to  Jialy 
the  same  year,  and  there  copied  nuny  f.iniou*  picture*,  lie 
Kt  out  in  lA^j  for  ;>pain,  where  h«  copied  not  only  the  famous 
pictures  by  Velasquez  in  the  Prado,  but  also  some  landscapes 
bi.ti>e  museums  of  Granada  and  the  Alharabra  (i869).  In  the 
pICVkMu  year  be  hod  exhibited  at  the  grvat  e&hibiiiou  at  Paris 
■■»mlpiirUBiW,wic<»l  whkAtBQt»tliltd<iM>jawi>L  Thtra- 
dlcr  he  «diibiud  ficqucotir  Iwlh  tt  Ifwnldt  md  at  Wmna, 
mtitt  iffflo  at  tke  Pub  ixhibitioa  wa»  ainwdad  a  Grand  Prix 
lor  painting.  LenSach,  who  died  in  1904,  pi^Bted  many  of  the 
mo!it  remarkable  personagui  of  his  time. 

Sec  Uork-p^ch,  "  LcnlM'.h."  IW/jdffii  uitd  Khiin^s  MeaalltufU 
lli>:i>ueti.  /.<l  Pirlnttli  </,  l^r:;KUk  li  if  1  p<n KioB  Munttk 

11^'t't' ;  K.  Kn.ickiuis,  /^uiijcA,  and  triiuz  luti  I^  r.i'Kit  Btldntitt 

LBNCLOS.  HIMOM  DB  (1615-1705),  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
aMAa(goodp«iUon  in  Tuuraine,  was  bom  ia  PatitiaNowunbcr 
sii5.  B«r  iMf  and  evantiuL  Ute  dividea  into  t«»  iMriods, 
ikuiac  ihetoflMT  of  «Uch  «U  «>»  die  typical  twnAmtm. 
«f  tlw  f*m  ud  MM  UOEttiB^  Mci«]F «(  4lie  lylk  cmtuy, 
diiiine  tiw  lMt«r  Um  lecogalaed  leader  of  the  fetUtB  ia  Parfe. 
and  the  friend  of  wits  and  poets.  AH  that  can  be  pleaded  in 
defence  of  her  earlier  Ufa  is  that  she  bad  been  educated  by  her 
father  in  epicurean  and  sc[i.-,u.il  heiiefs,  and  tliat  bhe  rel.iincd 
throfjghout  the  frank  demeanour,  .lud  disregard  of  rauney,  which 
Mun  from  Saint  (vNTemoiul  the  remark  that  she  was  an  Iwnnite 
lumuu.  She  ha^  a  &iu;ri'ssioa  of  distinguished  lovers,  among 
them  being  Caspard  de  ('oliKny,  the  marquis  d'£»tr^,  La 
Kachefencaeld,  Condc  and  Saint  £vremoad.  Queen  ChrisUna 
«f  Swedes  ^tcd  her,  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  pownrlen 
agairtit  her.  After  Ae  had  cootioued  her  cafcei  fee  a  pie- 
poM  cfot»  lei«th  «( tiai«,  the  eettled  down  to  the  eodd  letdriship 
of  Paris.  Among  her  fricnde  she  counted  Mme  dc  la  SabKcrc, 
Mme  de  la  Fayette  and  Mme  de  Mointenon.  It  became  the 
fashion  for  yount;  men  as  well  jb  old  lu  ilironj;  round  In  r,  and 
the  of  .ill  ic-.ttculuciions  fur  a  young  eiau  wlw    isfu-it  lo 

make  a  li>;ure  in  Sodoly  w.ii  an  inlrcHluCtion  to  Mile  de  LetiLlii,. 

Her  kmg  friendship  with  Sdiitl  £vrcmond  mu&l  be  biietly 
Motived.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  had  been  lovers  in 
their  youth,  and  throughout  his  long  exile  the  wit  srem«  to  have 
kept  a  kind  remembrance  of  her.  The  few  really  authmiic 
leticn  of  Nioon  are  those  addrciaed  to  her  old  fiic»d«  and  the 
lettcn  of  both  In  the  lest  few  years  of  ihefr  cqoaOy  leog  Bv» 
aiccxrepttonolly  touching,  and  unique  in  (he  poBtC  COtmttnciMs 
with  wUch  they  try  to  keep  o0  old  ago.  If  Wtuak  OWes  pert  of 
her  posthumous  fame  to  Saint  £vrrraond,  she  owes  at  least  as 
much  to  Voltaire,  who  was  presented  to  her  as  a  promising  boy 
poet  by  the  abbt  dc  Chatcauncuf.  To  fiin-.  ^lir  left  ?ooo  francs 
to  buy  book^,  .it?H  his  Icttrr  on  hrr  w.15  tin-  rhiff  aiithoriiy  of 
many  MiV'^f.-i  nl  Mo^r  iphcrs.  Ifi  r  prr^niLil  appr.ariinrc  is. 
according  to  Saime  Bnive,  best  described  in  CUiit,  a  novd  by 
MHe  de  Scud^ry,  in  which  she  figures  as  Clarisse.  Her  distin- 
fiii."ihing  characteristic  was  neither  beauty  nor  wk|  bot  high 
spirits  and  perfect  cvenne*s  of  temperament. 

In  \olt,iif<..  .1.1  •.[niniMis.  .ifirl  1  ho  <jiil>'  aiiihenfu"  orvf*  jitf  tlio-<-  !■» 
Saint  Evqjnoad.  which  can  be  best  studied  in  DauMncMuls  edition 
«l  MW  JbmemU,  wid  hie  aoiiee  «a  her«  aafaM»#aiW»  hae  «n 


intcttMiiv  notice  of  ih«ac  letters  in  the  Cauttrits  iu  Lamdi.vvi.kf 

The  Cprre'p<minfi(t  atitkcntl :;'.,{  was  edited  bv  E.  Culontbcy  la  lilek 
Sr  .il^.  Ill '...11  K.  ll.iyc*.  iiif  Rfol  NiHon  4e  tEiKlot  (lQOl);Alld 
Mary  C.  Kotnell.  Ninon  d*  I'Eacht  and  ktr  WIturj  {lyt^. 

LBNPANT.  JAOQQB  (i66i-i7^S),  PNoch  PlMcatant  dtvbM» 
%7aa  hem  at  Baaoche  in  La  Bcauee  on  the  ijih  of  April  iMi, 
son  of  Fud  Lenfant,  Ploteetant  pastor  at  Baaoche  aiw)  after- 
wards at  Ch4tillon-sur-Loing  until  the  rcvocni  mi  of  tl,e  edict  of 
Nantes,  when  he  removed  10  Ca»scl.  After  i!  11  i\ ing  at  Sauniur 
and  Geneva.  I.cnf.int  (  umplcled  his  theological  couriO  .tt  ll-  i  lel- 
IrtTK,  ^^'!K■^e  in  i(u<^  he  wa«  orff.-!in«l  minister  of  tlie  Frctu  h 
rro[cs;,uit  church,  ar.d  ap[Kiin!eii  chapl.iiii  to  the  dou.i^;er 
elcctresft  |>alatinc.  When  the  French  invaded  the  Palatinate  in 
16H8  Lenfant  withdrew  to  Berlin,  as  in  a  recent  book  he  had 
vigorously  attacked  the  Jesuits.  Here  in  16S9  he  ns  afain 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  French  Protestant  chnrch; 

this  office  he  coMinued  to  hold  nntH  Ua  death,  tthhnaieiljr 
adding  to  It  that  ot  dia|Aftt  to  the  Vtng,  *(th  tiw  dl^y  nt 

Consitlorinirath.  He  visited  IfoDand  and  England  fn  1707, 
preached  before  Queen  Anne,  and,  it  is  said,  was  invited  to 
become  one  nf  her  r h.ijd.iirn.  He  v  .is  ihi"  au;hor  of  m.iny 
works,  chiefly  on  church  lii^iory.  In  search  of  materials  he 
visited  HelmslUdt  in  i;i.<.  and  Leipzig  in  171$  ttd  17I5.  Bh 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  August  177S. 

An  e\h  iu--tj\c  r.it.d.i>:<!c  of  his  pu!i!i<  ntinni.  t'iirty-t«o  in  .ill. 
Uftll  be  loutwt  in  J.  Ki.  de  Chauffepi*  >  ih.tionnatrt.  Slc  alw  Iv. 
and  S.  Haag's  Fraatt  PtatettamU.  lie  is  n<.>v.  Uni  knui»n  h\  his 
UiUoir*  du  toueite  4*  ConslMte  {Ani^iei  .Uin,  1714:  and  ed.. 
Knglish  trans.,  1750).  It  is  of  course  UrKciy  oepBMknt  upon  the 
laborioui  work  of  llrrmann  vun  drr  M.irdt  (tUl^t7|A},  but  baa 
litrr  iry  ri^rrits  peculiar  to  itwif,  and  has  been  praised  on  all  sides 
for  us  t.iirnew.  It  wa*  followed  by  lltUmre  dm  fontiU  d»  Pim 
(1734),  and  (fw«th«mi)';»'»!y)  by  llifl*irf  In  gurrr*  d^s  UusiiUs  tt 
du  ConciU  de  h^.iU  i.Xm^uril.nn,  1  7jl  ;  ( .<  nn.iii  ;  r.in^l.ili.Mi,  \u;.na, 
1783-17^,  Lenfant  um  of  the  cliiei  promoters  ot  the  UMxa- 
JUfar  diauunqut.  betun  in  17%;  and  he  was  aawekwd  with 
leaae  liaiiaiiliii  (i6s9-i7,)8)  in  the  picpeuvtiea  ol  the  new  FreaA 
traiwiatlon  a<  the  New  TKaiiei  with  eriffaal  weiea,  poUiihednl 
AmWffHeoi  to  trit. 

LENKORAN,  a  lowii  in  Russi.m  Transcaucasia,  in  the  Rovern- 
ment  of  liaku,  st.ind-i  on  the  Caspian  .Scj,  at  the  nioulh  ol  a 
small  siream  of  il^  o\cn  nan.c,  and  dose  to  a  huge  lagoon.  Ilie 
lighthouse  stands  in  jS"  4s'  38'  N.  and  48'  50'  it>'  L.  Taken 
by  storm  00  New  Year's  day  1813  by  the  Ruaaians,  Lenkoran 
was  in  the  same  year  formally  surrcadcrcd  Iqr  Pcnia  ia  Kuaala 
by  the  treaty  of  Culistan,  ak>ng  with  Ute  khanaf  «(  1Wlllh» 
of  «Mdi  It  waa  the  cafitaL  Popk  (ittr)  tSMfc  (liw) 
StOl  Tha  fleet  haa  haan  ^Baatlad;  Md  Ai  mda  tha  imm 
is  outatifppcd  hjr  AataM»  the  caMMM  auoion  oa  tit  fionlB 
frontier. 

The  Di4ik-n:T  OF  I.i;nk<)k\n  vp  m  )  is  a  thickly  wooded 

mounlainous  ri  Kion,  shut  off  from  the  I'er^ian  pUlcaU  by  the 
Talysh  r.ingr  (7000-8000  ft.  high),  a;i<l  uiili  a  ilaftOW  marshy 
Strip  along  (he  toaftt.  The  cUmate  cacqititm^Uy  moist  and 
warm  (annual  rainfall  52-70  in.;  mean  temperature  in  summer 
7S*  F.,  in  winter  40'),  and  fosters  the  growth  of  even  Indian 
spedca  of  vegetation.  The  iron  tree  (PurrotiiX  pcrttM),  thr  ^Ik 
acacia,  Carpum  bitititu,  Q»€nii*  Haiatt  ibc  boi  tree  aad  the 
walnut  floarieh  freeijr,  aa  wdt  an  the  lomacb,  the  pomci^nnate, 
and  the  CUdittckU  €a*pie§.  The  Bengal  tiger  is  not  ui  fri  - 
qtic  ntly  met  with,  and  wild  boan  are  abundant.  Of  the  i},  i  .^tn 
iiili.i!ii:,int>  in  i.S.j7  ilie  Tjly.shc:-.  (\-,.o.d)  fiJim  ihc  .it ni.'iKiii.d 
tlutJieilt ,  bclon^ir.R  to  llic  Irani.in  f.nnilv,  .md  hiH.ikini;  an 
independcniiy  developed  Iant:u.iKC  cl<i-.i!y  rcl.ilcd  to  rcr.M.in. 
They  are  of  middle  height  aod  dark  can^pk  xion,  with  generally 
straight  nose,  small  round  skull,  small  sharp  chin  and  large  full 
eyes,  which  arc  expressive,  however,  rather  of  cunning  than 
intelligence.  They  bvc  exclusively  on  rice.  In  the  nunhtrn  half 
of  the  diatiict  the  Tatar  clement  predominatea  UobOOo)  and 
thcf*  a»  a  »ya>hcr  of  vflUgee  occupted  by  Rnaslaa  Haehalnnri 
(Noaeoniomoata).  Agriculture,  bee-keepinti  ■QkwocB'icaiiai 
and  fishing  are  the  princip.!]  occupations. 

LENNEP,  JACOB  VAN  (iRo«-i.S63),  Dutch  poet  and  r.ovc!I->t, 
waa  bom  on  the  34th  of  ilarch  1S02  at  ^Vmsterdam,  where  his 
father,  David  Jaoob  «aa  tanaqt  07H-i8si)t»    icholar  and 
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poet,  was  l>refe«ior  «f  eloquence  and  ihe  classical  languages  in 
tbe  Alhiuiacuni.  Lcnntp  took,  ihz  dcgrcv  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
litilkn.  and  Uten  aetlicd  as  ma  advocate  in  Anutefdaai.  Haa 
dttpwUcal  cfIort»  bad  b«ea  transUUooa  from  Bytoa,  of  whom 
KK«ed«i«daiin(,  and  in  iSa6  he  publiahed  a  coUectioa 
tt  mi^mi  AtaimiMt  l4yUtn,  lAkk  ktd  mm  mhwh.  B* 
first  attained  genuine  popularity  hmtlttMtitfltmdKkt Ltfmim 
(2  vols.,  1828)  which  reproduced,  MlcrdwiMMntr«f  Sir  Wth«r 
Scott,  some  of  the  more  stirring  Incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  his  fatherland.  His  fame  was  further  raised  by  his  patriotic 
sof.f^s  at  the  time  of  the  Belgi.in  icvolt,  and  by  his  comedies 
iJel  Dorp  nan  de  Greuzrn  (iSjo)  and  llet  Dorp  dc  Ctenicn 
(1.S  51),  wliuli  also  hail  reference  to  the  political  evenla  of  iKjo. 
la  tS^ he  broke  ocwgrourd  with  the  pubiicationof  £)ie/Verf««a» 
iTi»A4tpt*d  S»n),  Uic  first  of  a  scries  of  historicd 

pM|Bb«ilicli  have  acqMtoed  fee  Mm  ia  Uoilattl  «  poailion 

The  included  Dt  Root  van  Detamt  (•  wl^  tMgfiy,  (hue 
VoorgnJers  {$  voU.,  18.^8),  Dt  Lelncoalfm- flOM  fm§liimil  Hayek 

(2  vols.,  1840),  ElizabKlh  Muuh  (3  \'ols.,  1850),  and  De  LotgcvalUn 
ten  Kl.msjc  Zcvoiitcr  (5  vols.,  1865),  several  of  whkl)  l»ave  been 
trati>lated  into  German  and  French,  and  two  'The  R»st  of 
Dti^ma  (1847)  and  The  Adupled  Son  (New  Yorlt.  1847) — into 
English.  His  Dutch  history  for  young  people  (I'oorntmmUf 
GmeMiedmuiM  mn  N OMd-NtdcrUuid  ma  warn  Kindam  mrk«aid, 
4  vols.,  184$)  Is  attractively  wihtM.  mfm%  frooi  the  two 
ilMa4)f  iwiiifload,  Lemwp  wu  an  iodefaiigaible 
>  Mil  JiMraqf  crflie.  th«  wtiMt  of  mraietoua  dnonaiie 
J  and  «l  M  CKdkat  edition  of  Vondel's  «MMkl>  For  some 
yeafs  LeniMt>  •  fvAcial  appointraeat,  and  torn  tSjj  to 
1855  he  was  a  nicmhcr  of  the  second  chamber,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  coa&crvativc  party.  He  died  at  Ooslerbeck  near 
Amhdm  m  the  >5th  of  August  1868. 

Thprr  U  a  collective  edition  ftf  his  Pivl'fche  Wcrtrn  flj  vvi%., 
1851^-187^).  arKl  alio  of  hi«  Knmiinnukt  IlVrtrn  (  Jj  v(-K  .  1H55- 

t^:n.  Ste  .>bo  a  fatfatinnanhy  by  I'.  Knoll  UWn^i  and  Jan  ten 
lUtaa  ^No.  iii.). 

Vtntft  •  twm  atOctniMiy,  Ib  the  Prmilaa  Warn  ywAuatt 
1>  ».  8.  of  DflwtldBff ,  «a4  9 1. 8.  at  Barmen  by  rail,  at  a  height 
of  loeo  ft.  above  Ihe  level  of  dMtae*.-  Pop.  (1905)  io,.taj.  Itliet 

in  the  heart  nf  one  of  the  busiest  industrial  districts  in  Ucrmany , 
and  f  arrics  on  important  manufactures  of  the  finer  kinds  (A  cloth, 
noul,  yarn  and  felt,  and  also  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  It  bos  an 
Evangelical  and  a  Prot<^ant  church,  a  mo<lern  s^.hool  and  a 
veil-equipped  hospital.  Lennep,  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Bci)|  ffom  isa6  ts  1300,  owes  the  fouadatioik  of  its 
fwiwifcy  to  «»  Wltt'«f  Cafc^i  imwww  duridg  tka  Mth 

ytmmiL  »  mm  gked  t»  •  lum  Oteict  «■  PiwHaiNiiitfn 
nd  Stidb^UH,  wUdk  was  erected  bto  an  ettUom  fe  tli«  lattef 
half  of  the  tith  eenfury.  It  embraced  the  andcRt  thcriffdom 

of  Dunibarlon  and  nineteen  [)arishe-<.  with  llir  whole  of  :lie  lands 
ri'und  Loch  Lomond,  formcriy  Loch  Levcn,  and  the  river  of 
th.a  name  which  glides  Into  Ite  CMlUUy  Of  tbe  Gl]pi»al  the 
ancient  castle  of  Duml»rton. 

On  this  river  Levcn,  at  Balloch,  was  the  seal  of  Alwrin,  first 
mA  of  Leaoo*.  U  is  probable  that  he  was  of  Celtic  descent,  but 
tltt  noords  MVlikQt  as  to  his  part  in  hisloiyt  thit  be  was  earl 
Mailkon^piaveAfiontbeduitmof  hisMBi«aq|]Mr  Alwin, 
and  ht  died  some  time  befbce  ttir  teMnd  Alvdii  ym 
father  of  ten  sons,  one  of  whom  founded  the  clan  Macfarlanc, 
famousin  ihe  innahof  thedistrict,  while  another  was  ancestor  of 
Vi'.i'ter  of  I  arlane,  wlio  married  the  heiress  of  the  6lh  earl  of 
Lennox.  Maldouen.  the  jrdcatl,  eldest  of  the«onsof  Alwin  the 
younger,  u  an  historical  personage ;  he  was  a  wiinrss  lo  ihc 
titaty  between  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother. 
Maw  the  English  king  Henry  III.,  at  Newcastle  in  1237. 
ooocscniag  tte  mach  di^wtcd  nerthcni  comities  of  England. 
His  gaateo.  Abtkoln,  aaeocaor  totha  itUt.«nrase  fnltx  to 
Sdmrd  L  tit  1196]  it  «aa  aHtaimtly  his  imn,  another  Malcidni, 
liba  9k  aad,  vAo  «aa  aunmoacd  by  Edward  to  partiaaMaL 


and  entrusted  with  the  important  pott  of  guatdiag  the  fords  of 
the  river  Forth.  But  (he  5th  earl  soon  after  gave  his  services 
to  the  party  of  Bruce,  the  cause  of  that  family  haviaf  ban 
embraced  by  his  father  as  earij  as  1 193.  As  a  result  tha  Eagiltb 
king  bestowad  ilM  enidam  o»  air  Jain  Mntaitk^  «h»  mm 
holding  it  kk  Tffi  vUa  Ur  flHi  aad  waa'vfA  Hag  IbeUit 
■iMalitkhwBDderfDgs  hi  the  Lennox  couotiy.  Piriibaarvieaa 
ha  aiu  tawarded  with  a  renewal  of  the  earldom  and  the  lM«plng 
of  Dumbarton  Castle;  he  fell  fighting  for  his  countr>-  at  Halidoa 
Hill  in  t$,\i.  iiis  son  Donald,  the  6tli  carl,  an  adherent  of 
King  David  II.,  left  a  daughter,  Margaret,  countess  of  Lennox,- 
who  was  married  to  her  kinsmaa  the  above-men tiuned  Waller 
of  I-'arlanc,  nearest  heir  male  of  the  Lennox  family. 

In  130^,  on  the  marriage  of  lhaif  giaild^aghtcr  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  Duncan,  8th  ead,  wkh  lb  Miaidoch  Stewart, 
^tamaids  dwka  ol  m$mf,  the  asaddwa  nag  wigiw  d  iaio  ihe' 
haada  «f  Ilia  iilaft  i»t*aiai  ft  to  Ekil  Dteoab,  ifltit 
reaaladar  to  tha  hdra  male  af  idi  bo4/*  wHh  remainder  to 
Murdoch  and  Isabella  knd  tika  hdn  of  their  bodies  begotten 
between  them,  with  event  ual  remainder  to  Karl  Duncan's  nearest 
and  lawful  heirs.  In  14^4,  whi»n  Murilorh,  then  duke  of  Albany, 
succeedeil  in  ransoming  the  poet  king  James  I.  from  his  long 
English  captivity,  the  aged  f",arl  Duncan  went  with  the  Scottish 
party  to  Durham.  The  next  year,  howwer,  he  suffered  the  fate 
of  Albany,  being  executed  perhaps  for  xu>  other  reason  than  that 
he  was  his  father-in-law.  Hecaridsas  waa aot  forfeited,  and  the 
widowed  doclicaa  of  Athaaf»  aaw  alM  aaoBtos  «(  Ltenm.  Ifvetf 
accun  in  IMV  Itiand  eaitfe  «l  lachaMmh  ab  l4eli  UvaM  will' 
her  death.  Of  her  Ibnr  soMj  Baaoaf  admn  Ml  legftlmaie  lisiiei 
the  eldest  died  in  143T,  the  two  next  suffered  (heir  father's 
f.ite  at  Stirling,  while  llie  youngest  hail  to  flee  for  his  life  to' 
Ireland.  Her  d.iughler  Isobel  appciri  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Sir  Wuhcr  Hui  hanan  of  ilut  ilk. 

It  was  from  EikaUeih,  sister  of  Ihe  countess,  that  tbe  next 
holders  of  the  title  descended.  She  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Darnlcy  (dtslingnished  tn  the  milttari,'  history  of 
France  as  seigneur  d'.Aubigny),  whose  iinnicdlatc  ancestor  was 
brothetaf  Jaaaes,sthhi^ileinu<doiScotl«iid.  Tbdrcraadson, 
abatlMV  Sir  Jahn  Stewart,  craatcd  a  hxd  of  paiVaiiMM  aa  Laid 
Damlcy,  was  temd  heir  to  Ids  great -gnadfallief  Duflfan,earl 
of  Lennox,  in  1473,  and  was  designated  as  earl  of  Lennox  in 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal  in  the  same  year.  Thereafter 
followed  dib|uitcs  with  Jolui  of  Haldane,  wl)o.^e  wife's jtreat-grand- 
mother  h.id  ln-cn  another  of  the  three  daughters  of  Duncan.  Sth 
earl  td  L«nnox,  and  in  her  right  he  contested  the  succes'-ion. 
Lord  Damlcy,  however,  appears  to  have  silenced  .ill  opposition 
and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  maintained  his  n'ght  to 
the  earldom  undisputed.  Three  of  his  younger  sons  were  greattjr 
distlocuiiiMd  ia  t  he  French  service,  one  beiBi|cm]>taiDof  ScotaaMb* 
aUamii,  aMher  bremitr  Imimt  i'vmm,  aad  a  iMid  aiiriiilafdl> 
PtwiKt,-  Thrir  «der  brother  Matthew,  tad  aail  af  thb  Bne, 
fen  on  nwMeh  TWM,  leaving  by  his  wife  ERza1)e(h,  datq^lwof 

J.inies,  eirl  of  Arran,  and  niece  of  Jumes  III.,  a  son  and  successor 
John,  who  bec.iine  one  of  the  gu.irdi.ms  of  J.irncs  V.  and  was 
ii--ur(ler;-(l  in  i^:(>.  l!;s  son  M.il  I  hi-\v.  the  4th  carl,  pl.iycd  il  great 
part  in  the  tut  riguc«&f  hi»  lime,  and  by  lu&  marriage  with  Margaret 
Douglas  allied  himself  to  tbe  royal  house  of  England  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  ties  which  bound  his  family  to  that  of  Scotlarnl; 
because  Margaret  wa-s  the  (i.mghter  and  heir  of  the  6th  carl  of 
Anfas  hb  wife^  MaiiaNl  Tudor,  vH&  of  King  Hemy  VIU. 
MidwidMrafKtatjBaualV.  llwugb  Ms  estates  weteftarfeiled 
In  154s,  Earl  Matthew  in  1504  not  odly  bad  them  rcsteeed  hot 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  his  eldest  son  Henry  marrO>d 
to  Mary,  fpieen  of  Scots.  The  murder  of  Lord  E)arnley,  now 
created  carl  of  Rosse,  lord  of  .Ardmanoch  and  duke  of  .Albany, 
tool,  place  In  February  1567,  anri  in  July  his  only  son  James,  by 
Mary'ii  .''.bdicaticin.  became  king  oi  Scgiland.  The  old  ^rl  of 
Lennox,  now  grandfather  of  his  sovereign,  obtained  the  regency 
in  1570.  but  in  the  next  year  was  kiHcd  in  the  attack  CDsde  oo 
the  parliament  at  Stirling,  hdklg  the  tbM  eail  la  WCBtlden  to 
anat       a  vMant  death. 

iR«h*cnw 
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Jtinea  VL  the  next  heir,  but  was  soon  after  franted  to  the  lung's 
uncle  Charltss,  who  died  in  1576.  kMlnf  M  Mdr  cUU,  tke 
tMliwtWUtc  I-viy  Arabella  Siowart. 

year&  Liici  the  title  was  {granted  to  Robert  Stewart,  the 
liBfla  9BwtHMck»  MOOMl  idB  «i  John,  tho  jid  bi*  ha  in 
liSo  etthaived  h  for  that  o(  tail  of  Manh.  On  the  tana  dajr 
the  earldom  of  Lcdoox  was  given  to  Eame  Stewart,  fint  OMiain 
of  the  king  and  grandson  of  the  3rd  earl,  he  being  kmi  of  John 
Stewart  (adopted  heir  of  the  maf^chal  d'Aubifiny)  and  Jiis 
French  wife,  Anne  dc  k  Quculk.  In  the  (dlowinn  year  Ksmc  w .is 
created  duke  of  Lennox,  earl  ol  Darnk-y,  Lord  AubiRtiy,  'Vat- 
boulton  and  Dalkeith,  and  other  favours  v><.ri-  heaped  upon  him, 
but  the  earl  of  Ruthvcn  sent  him  back  to  1- tantc  white  he  diid 
MMt  after*  Uto  elder  son,  Ludovic,  was  thereupon  summoned 
to  gr^^'T*  bjr  James,  who  bvested  him  with  all  his  father's 
hffff-nt  "frf  aHilci,  and  aftw  Ui  accession  to  the  English  throne 
OfMailliMlMdSlUiliiflOB and  earl  of  Richmond  (i6ij),  and 
Mif  «l  NfMWMllMipon-Tyne  and  duke  of  Rkbtaowt  (1623), 
•0  tlMe  tlllcf  betng  in  the  peerage  of  En^^aad.  After  Woldiiv 
many  appointments  the  ind  duke  died  without  issue  in  1614. 
being  soreecded  in  his  Scottish  lilies  by  his  brother  Esme,  who 
had  already  been  created  earl  of  March  and  Lord  Clifton  of 
Lei^hton  Bromswnld  in  the  peerage  o(  tn^ilaiul  (i6ig)  and  was 
Si-igm-ur  d'Auljigny  in  I  ranct.  his  sun?;,  Henry  sutcerdcd 
to  Aubigny  and  died  young  at  Venice ;  Ludovic,  seigneur 
d'Aubigny,  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  received  a 
cardinal's  bat  just  before  his  death;  while  the  three  other  younger 
•M»,  George,  seigneur  d'Aubigny.  John  and  Bernard,  were  all 
dkUn««Uhed*amyaliataiiiUwavUWM;  BadiaiMaaoUier'a 
d«ath.  Gaoi«e  at  E^cdrill,  Xolm  at  Abofoid  and  Bcmaid  M 
Rowton  Heath.  James,  the  eldest  son  and  4lh  duke«f  Lennox, 
was  created  duke  of  Richmond  in  1641,  being  like  his  brother  a 
deiottd  adherent  of  C  h.irU-s  I. 

W  ith  the  death  of  his  hille  son  F.sme.  ihf  5th  (lukc,  in  1660, 
the  titles,  including  that  of  Richmond,  passid  10  ills  fir^t  cousin 
Charles,  who  had  already  been  created  Lord  Stuart  of  Newbury 
and  earl  of  Lichfield,  UinR  likewise  now  seigneur  d  Aubi!',ii\. 
Oiilikad  by  Charles  II.,  principally  because  of  his  marriage  with 
"!»  bcBe  Stuait"— "  the  noblest  romance  and  example  of  a 
Imve  laijf  that  «v«  I  read  ia  my  Ufe,"  aniica  Fepy»— he  was 
«Hit  ialocilkat  ambaisftdor  to  Denmaiki  wbcie  be  wMdrowncd 
io  1679.  Rb  «ir«  kad  bad  th*  Lcwmb  Mttla  inaud  l«  Iter 
for  Kfc,  bnt  Ut  Mty  alHer  KailiariM,  wffe  of  M«nry  lOVrten, 

heir  app.irent  of  the  ;th  earl  of  Thoniond,  was  serve^l  heir  to 
him.    llcr  only  daughter,  the  couotcsa  of  Clarendon,  was 

Darnley. 

The  Lennox  duLeJom,  being  to  heirs  male,  now  devolvrtl 
upon  Charles  II.,  who  be^iowxd  it  with  the  titks  of  earl  of  Darnley 
and  Lord  Tarbolion  upon  one  of  his  bastards,  Charles  Lennox. 
•OB of  (be  cekboud  duchess  of  rortamooth,  be  baviag  pitvmaly 
bac*<faaicddake«(  RkhraoDd,  eari  U  March  and  L0ld8cUriac• 
t«lblifeepccrag««(Eaila■d  TbeaadMBtliiidiflCtbtLeanaK 
title  «cre  also  graotcd  to  Uai,b«ttbcae  be  iold  t0  the  dtdce  el 
Montrose. 

His  son  Charles,  who  inherited  his  irnindniotber's  French 
dukedom  of  Aubigny.  w.is  a  s<_>Mier  of  distinction,  as  «erc  the 
3rd  and  4ih  dukes.  The  ui(c  of  1  he  List,  Lady  CliarltJtic  Cordon, 
as  heir  <A  her  brother  brouf;ht  iLe  ancient  estates  of  her  family 
to  the  Lennoxes;  the  additional  name  of  Gordon  being  taken 
by  the  jth  duke  of  Richmond  and  of  Lennox  on  the  death  of  his 
opde,  Um  sUi  duke  of  Gordofi.  Io  the  next  staenuioa  further 
boMMit  were  gnuMed  to  the  AanQy  in  the  pcnoa  of  the  eih 
dHhe^  i»h»  wu  fweaidad  Air  hb  gieat  piibBc  ecevkcs  with  the 
titles  of  duke  of  Gordon  and  eari  of  Kinnra  tn  the  peerage 
c-f  the  United  Kingdom  {1R7M. 

See  Pffra;ic,  vi>t.  v  ,  for  etccolVnt  ari-r.iinit  of  thr-y'  p«^ri(T^ 

by  ihe  Rev.  John  Amitfon,  our.iti  r  llist'inr;il  LVpt.  HM-  H^^.•l^I<•r 
House;  !K.  YrAucy-,  Sicii.<n  anil  f  ratn,»  J,  KtiAUl,  R«th«*iy  Herald- 
See  .i\'i>  I"  -X  1a  W  iUi.itn  Frascr. 

LEHIOZ.  CUARLOm  (t7M-i8o4).  fickkh  miter,  daafhtet 
•I  QalaMi  Jmm  BawM  iMHMwwr  af  Mm  YMk, 

a 


was  born  in  1720.  ■'she  went  to  London  in  in%,  and,  being  left 
unprovided  for  at  her  father's  death,  she  began  to  cam  her 
living  by  writing.  She  made  some  unsuccessful  appearances 
on  the  stage  and  married  in  1748.  Samtid  Johnson  had  aa 
exaggerated  admiration  (or  bee.  "Thna  fncb  womb,"  ho 
said,  speaking  of  FBeahrth  Carter,  Haaaah  Maaa  aod  ihnjf 
Bumey,  "  are  not  ID  ha  iBtUld;  I  hSM*  aM  eifeeM  tad  » 
fourth,  except  Mti  LcMiMt,  iriha  It  enpeilar  to  theai  aHJ*  Her 

chief  works  are:  The  Female  QuixMe;  or  Ike  Adfcnturft  of 
AritMU  (175:),  a  novel;  Shakfspejr  illuilraird;  or  tht  nc'^ds 
aitd  kittorUs  an  uliich  Ike  plays  .  .  .  ore  founded  (175J-17S4I, 
in  which  she  argued  thit  Shakespeare  had  spoiled  the  storie« 
he  borrowed  for  his  plots  by  interpolating  unnecessary  intrigues 
and  incidents;  I  he  Lije  0/  Uatri«t  Stmart  (17S1),  a  novel;  and 
TkeSitUr,  a  comedy  produced  at  Covent  Garden  (18th  February 
1769).  This  last  was  adthdcaMra  after  Iba  lot  a<pt,  after  ft 
stormy  reception,  due,  laid  CMdMUk,  tolbafNtlhattoMthar 
had  ahuMd  Shakaipaan^ 

UnnZ,  HJUMASR,  OoOMsat  or  (1515-1578).  daugbtcf 
of  Archibald  Douglas,  6lh  earl  of  Angus,  and  Margaivt  Tudor, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  and  widow  of  James  IV.  of 
Seoilaml.  vias  born  at  liarbottle  Castle,  Northumberland,  on 
the  8lh  of  October  1515.  On  account  of  her  nearnes*  to  the 
Ln)?lish  crov^n.  Lady  .Margaret  Douglas  was  broughi  up  chiefly 
at  ih«  English  court  in  clowe  awxtaiion  with  the  i>rinceS8  Klary, 
who  remained  her  fast  friend  throughout  life.  She  was  high 
in  Httuj  VIII. 's  favour,  but  was  twice  disgraced;  first  for  an 
aUaehnent  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  vho  died  in  the  Tower 
h»  tSStt  Md  afeia  in  fer  «  aiailae  aflak  wth  Sir  Cbetka 
Hewaid,  biielher  «f  Qweii  CMbeihiB  HoMid.  Ik  1544  rf* 
married  a  Scottish  csUe,  Matthew  Stewart,  4th  earl  of  Lennox 
(i  516-157 1),  who  was  regent  of  Scotland  in  1570-1571.  During 
Mary's  rcif;n  the  counters  of  Lennox  had  rooms  in  Westminster 
I'ulaee ;  but  on  Kh/.il>elh's  accession  she  removed  to  Yorkshire, 
vi  here  her  home  at  Temple  .Ncusam  became  a  centre  for  Catholic 
intrigue.  Ity  a  scries  o(  successful  manceuvrcii  she  married 
litr  son  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
in  1566  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  after  the  murder  of 
Darnley  in  tSSf  she  was  released.  She  was  at  Aral  loud  in  her 
dcnundatiooa  of  Mary,  but  was  evenAaaQjr  noeodled  with  her 
daa^itcr-in-kw.  In  1574  the  efdn  aieuaed  Eliaabeth^  anew 
by  the  atarriace  of  her  lan  Chaffc«»eail  ef  LcMiai,  with  EBaahelfc 
C^vendlth,  dati^er  of  the  ecil  of  Shrewehufjr.  She  wee  teal 

to  the  Tower  with  Lady  Shrewsbury,  and  was  only  pardoned 
after  her  son's  death  in  1577.  Her  dipluntaey  largely  Contributed 
to  the  future  succession  of  her  grandson  JaMM  tO  the  Bb||M| 

throne    She  died  on  the  7lh  of  March  1578. 

The  f.imous  l^nnox  jcvir!,  mad""  fr.r  t,iily  I  en  nut  as  a  MNMiaaO 

of  her  hiuUind.  mm  lv<-<:i>;hi  by  (Jueea  Vtctoria  in  1842. 

LENO,  DAN.  the  stage  name  of  George  Galvin  (1861-1904), 
Enghsh  a»nnliaa,  who  wa*  bom  at  Soeeera  Town,  Leodoo,  in 
Feteaaryt86i.  HbpaitatatMi»acte!a»haoenaaa>lraiid  Mi» 
Johimy  WiMa.  OttO  Lcm  «aa  UtuMd  to  be  on  aciobat,  hut 
floea  becane  a  daaeer,  travelling  nrfth  hJs  brother  aa  "the 
brothers  Leno,"  and  winning  ihc  s^orl  I's  championship  in  clog- 
dancing  at  I-eed»  in  18S0,  Shorily  ,Tfierwardj  he  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Oxford,  and  in  i8K6-i.^S7  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
In  iSSft-lSS^j  he  was  engitcd  by  Sir  .\usustus  Harris  to  pby 
the  Baronc-^s  in  the  lS.A<  i  in  U'iuid,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  a  principal  tigure  in  the  Drury  Lauc  pantoroimcs.  He  was 
Ihe  wittiest  and  most  popular  comedian  of  faia  day, a«d  deHgjhted 

waltar,  doctor,  hae(4aier,'bMUiNM«^^ 

and  olhar  Iftwninlhwi    In  1900  ho  onfipd  to  (im  hit 

entire  eervtaa  to  the  iVfOfan  Mode  HaR,  where  he  leeefvod 

[too  p)cr  week.  In  NovcmV>er  iijoi  he  w.ts  summoned  to  Sand* 
riuKham  to  do  a  "  turn  "  f>efore  tlie  king,  antl  was  proud  from 
that  time  to  call  himself  the  "  kind's  jeiler."  Han  Lcno't 
generosity  cadcarcd  htm  to  his  pruie»i,»un,  aiul  lie  wa.s  tfie  ob^m 
of  much  sympathy  during  the  brain  failure  which  recuircd 
dniiaf  iheteMe^teaBBwafthaafhiaiife.  Ue  died  oo  the  jut, 
tfOMobar^f*!. 
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FEAIfCWi  (1837-1883),  French  AssyriologiM 
and  archaeologist,  was  born  ia  Paris  on  the  17th  of  January 
iSi:  His  father,  Charles  LcDormant,  di&tinguishcii  as  an 
archaeologist,  nuni'TiJUit  and  E^p(oiogist,  was  anxious 
that  his  son  stio  il  i  follow  in  his  steps.  He  made  him  begin 
Greek  at  the  age  of  six.  and  the  child  responded  so  wcU  to  this 
prccoctMia  scheme  of  instruction,  that  when  he  vai  oi^y  fourteen 
an  emy  of  hb,  on  the  Greek  ubiett  fo«nd  at  tfi— — ^ 

ia  the  Rtvu*  arcUoUpqut.  In  1856  he  woo  Ite  Mahnuic 
priH  of  tk»  tnMmh  im  Iififaiaw  •iUi  ut  OMjr  ewiUed 
atn^itttm  in  mmuttn  4nU^Ua».  Ia  rffa  he  htamm 
nb-Cbrarian  of  the  Institute.  In  1859  he  accompanied  his 
father  on  a  Joumejr  of  exploration  to  Greece,  during  which 
Charles  Lenormant  sLcc-imbcd  to  fc.cr  a'.  Atln ni  (:4th 
November).  Lcnormant  rcturnal  to  Gioetc  ihric  iinni  during 
the  next  six  years,  and  gave  up  all  ihc  time  ho  tuulJ  ^[lare 
from  his  official  work  to  archa<?D!ogical  research.  These-  peaceful 
labours  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1870,  when 
Lenormani  served  with' the  army  and  was  wounded  in  the  stcgc 
of  Paris.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  profeswr  of  archaeotogy  at 
the  Natioaal  LIbmnr.  ud  in  ik*  loUmiqg vnrke collborated 
«ith  Bum  di  Wfttt  fa  iMiidfait  dM  Qmm  mdUtUpqme. 
A»«4y«  alff  M  UKMll  MiMtnliM  to  Aayriaa  studies ; 
ke  WM  UBOOC  fbe  fim  to  feeagniie  k  thecwHifbrm  imeripiiuns 
the  existence  of  a  non-Semitic  lang\iage,  now  known  as  Accadian. 
Lenormant's  knowledge  was  of  encyclopae<lic  extent,  ranging 
over  an  immense  number  of  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
thorough,  though  somewh.it  lacking  perhaps  in  the  strict 
arr'jnry  of  the  nioilcrti  slIux^I  .M>j^'  i  i  hi>  varii-il  studies 
were  directed  towards  tracing  the  origins  of  the  two  great 
dviliatioas  of  the  ancient  world,  which  were  to  be  lought 
in  Menpotamia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditenanean.  He 
bnd  a  perfect  passion  for  eiplontion.  Besides  hb  early  eipedi- 
llOM  to  Greece,  fee  vfiilfld  the  south  of  Italy  Uuc*  tfailCt  with 
lUi  object,  and  h  «w  wUk  eipbring  fa  CaUiBa  Out  tm  net 
vidi  an  accident  which  etKled  fatally  in  Pans  on  the  Qth  of 
December  1883,  after  a  long  illness.  The  amount  and  variety 
of  I-cnormant's  work  is  truly  aniu.:ing  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  died  at  the  early  age  oi  forty-six.  Probably  the  best 
known  of  his  books 

and  hn  ancient  history  of  the  East  and  account  of  Chaldean 
noagtc.  For  breadth  of  view,  combined  with  OtOMVifavy 
subtlety  of  intuilioo,  he  was  probably  uarivallccL 

LENOX,  a  township  of  licrkahite  county,  Massachusetts, 
VSJi.  Fop.  (igoo)  1941,  (1905)  joisS;  (late)  306a  Ana, 
ip-taq-m.  Theptiadpal  vinafr.olniMiaidLeBOKfwlHn- 


oa-tlw-Hoights),  ilea  about  §  m.  W.  of  the  Honaatonic  river, 
at  an  ahitud?  of  about  tooo  ft.,  and  about  it  are  high  hilb— 

Vokun  Seat  (:oSo  ft  1,  S.julh  Mount.iin  (i.'oo  ft  ),  Ba^ld  Head 
(1583  ft  ),  and  RatllesnaUo  HiU  (is^ofl  ).  New  I^nox  and 
Lenost&Uc  are  other  villages  in  the  to  .vnbhip.  I.cnox  is  a  faihion- 
able  summer  and  autumn  resort,  much  frequented  by  wealthy 
people  from  Washington,  Newport  and  New  York.  There  are 
innumerable  lovely  walks  and  drives  in  the  surrounding  region, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  bcautifiil  country  of  the  Bcrk- 
ahifct— hilb,  lakes,  «f  intotvakt  and  wooda.  At  early 
n  iSjsLenMbcgMioMnttinnHrMiilntt.  bdiOMRt 
daeaib  bcptt  the  ctiMfaD  ol  hxfjt  outaib  ilitinmft  tbegratt 
beltBBCi  oi  tbe  pment  day,  tad  dw  vfliti  Mitteied  over  the 
bills,  arc  comparatively  recent  features.  The  height  of  the 
season  is  in  the  autumn,  when  there  are  honeHbows,  golf,  tennis, 
hunts  and  other  uutloor  amusements.  The  Lenox  library 
(1855)  contaiiidJ  about  20,000  volumes  in  iqoS.  I^nox  was 
settled  about  1750,  was  included  in  Richmond  township  in  1:05, 
and  became  an  independent  township  in  1767.  The  names  were 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Lennox,  third  duke  of  Richmond  and  of 
I'0"M<  (>7JS~>M),  one  of  tiw  itatiacli  idenda  of  the  Aaerican 
ooiooto  dttifat  ibo  War  of  Indepeodence.  LeaoKwatfaeooanty- 
«tt  Inni  t^7  to  1868.  tt  has  Kteraiy  MHCfatillH  «ftb 
CUheitaeM. Sedgwick  (1780-1867).  who  pasted bere  tlie seeood 

half  of  her  life,  with  Nathaniel  Ha^i',  itic  v.!  Irii  f  residence 
bore  Ci8jo-i4ijt)  was  maiked  by  itic  producttoa  ol  liw  B9»H 
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fftlfSHim  CabUs  and  the  Wonder  Bod  \\'.\\  F.inny  KeoiIlL 
a  twnmwf  resident  from  18J6-1S53,  and  with  Henr>-  V^rtf 
Ueecher  (see  hUStof  Pafitrt).  Elizabeth  (Mrs  Charles)  Sedgwick, 
the  sistcr-in-Uw  oi  Catherine  Sedgwick,  maintained  herefrom 
iS2&  to  1864  a  school  for  girb,  hi  which  Harriet  Hamm,  the 
sculptor,  and  Maria  S.  Cummina  (iStT-lMi),  Uw 
were  educated,  and  in  Lenox  acadeaur  (iCoi)t  •  BMa 
echeol  («m«pohliT  Mfli  rtwd)  Wll  idoMUd  W.  L.  Vancey. 
A.  H.  Stephm.  MHlt  KqpUM  ud  IfavU  Dnte  (i8is-t886), 
a  drniit  Judge  of  IDnak  ftM  iM  to  i8(a,  a  Justice  ( I S6  2  - 1 8 ; ; ) 
of  the  Uniied  Statea  SupreoM  Court,  a  Republican  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Illinois  in  1877-1&8J,  and 
president  of  the  Senate  from  the  31st  of  October  i8«t,  when 
he  succeeded  Chester  A.  Arthur,  until  the  3rd  of  March  1883. 
There  b  a  statue  commemorating  General  John  Paterson  (1744- 
iSoS)  a  soldier  from  Lenox  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

See  R.  de  W.  MalUri,-,  Lfnnx  and  the  Btrkikirt  ffitklrindj  (iqojl; 
J  ('.  .•\(!.»m».  Saturt  S;uJuj  in  Brrkikitt;  C  F.  Warner,  /'i,  luT,,^ut 
Bertiktre  IiH«>o);  .and  Kath^nnc  M.  Abbott,  Old  Path*  and  LuenUn 

LENS,  a  town  of  Northern  France,  in  the  dcpartncnt  of  Pas- 
de-Calab,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Arras  by  rail  on  the  DMIe  and  on 
the  L«fls  csnaL  Pop.  (1906)  S7^69«. 
and  steel  foundries,  and  enginaarif 

of  ttaol  cahki»  Md  ooapia  a  oatal  poritlM  fa  flK  oorMiUi 
of  the  dipoitaaM.  Two  oad  a  baV  aika  W Baa  XJfvfa 

(pop.  sa,07e),  Ukewiae  a  centre  of  the  coalfield.  In  1648  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lena  was  the  scene  of  a  cekbraicd  victory 
ga  I    I  by  iMh  n.  of  JoiltbOB,  pcfaoft  of  CmM,  MW  tho 

bpauLjrii. 

LENS  (from  Lat.  lent,  lentil,  on  account  of  the  sirr-ihrity 
of  the  form  of  a  lens  to  that  of  a  lentil  seed),  in  optics,  an 
instrument  which  refracU  the  luminous  rays  proceeding  fiom 
an  object  in  such  a  nuuwer  ao  to  produce  an  inugc  of  the  object. 
It  may  be  regarded  U  fanrfag  four  principal  functions:  (i)  to 
produce  an  Umrb  taqter  tbu  the  ot^*  w  fa  tbe  1 
glass,  micnooQpo,  tc;  (a)  to  prodoe*  ta  f 
the  (^ject,  as  in  the  ofdbiary  pbqtopafhk  caiMca;  to  con< 
vert  rays  proceeding  from  a  pohit  or  other  lomhioiis  source 
into  a  definite  peocO,  as  in  lij^lit  !iouse  lenses,  the  engraver's 
globe,  8tc.;  (4)  to  collect  luniinooi  and  heating  rays  into  a 
smaller  area,  as  in  the  burning  glass.  A  IcnN  made  up  of  two 
or  more  lenses  cemented  together  or  very  close  to  each  other 
is  termed  "  compo->ite  "  or  "  lonifKiund  ";  several  lenws 
arranged  in  succession  at  a  disUncc  from  each  other  form  a 
"  system  of  lenses,"  and  if  the  axes  be  coUinear  a  "  ccatna 
system."  Thu  artide  b  cotKeined  «iUl  tb«  _ 
of  lensea,  and  more  particuhriy  wMk  ^bwfcri 
a  ipodal  pan  of  tho  tbeoiy  of  kutt  tm  AaaoMimis  tb» 
iostraaicus  fa  vftkb  tba  hmm  oecm  an  treated  nader  dwfr 
own  headhigs. 

The  most  important  type  of  lens  is  the  spherical  lens,  which 
ii  ,1  piece  of  transparent  material  LiuinJc-l  by  two  spherical 
surfaces,  the  boundary  at  the  edge  Ixing  usually  cylindrical  or 
conical.  The  line  joining  the  centres,  C,  Cj  (fig.  1),  of  the 
bounding  surfaces  is  termed  the  «aij;  the  points  S|,  Si,  at 


trtr 
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which  the  axis  intersects  the  surf.iccs,  are  termed  the  "  verticea" 
of  the  lens;  and  the  dbtatKe  between  the  vertkcs  b  tenMl 
the  "  thiduicia."  If  the  edfe  be  everywhere  oqiddistaat  Ami 
the  vertex,  tbe  kaa  la  "  eeaiMd.** 

AMmoiII  Igfaiaiwllr a  «■»•  laotion  in  the  aether,  it  b  oaly 
wecmaiy,  fa  the  toww^atlua  of  (he  optical  propert  ies  of  systeoia 
of  lenses,  to  tmrr  the  rectilinear  path  of  the  wave?,  i  e.  the 
diiectkn  of  the  ooniul  to  the  wave  fn»t,  and  this  can  be  done 
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h^  punfy  geometrical  metlKxls.  It  will  be  ueuned  that  liRhi, 
M  long  u  it  tnveitet  the  nme  medium,  always  travcb  in 
*  ttMilte  liiM;  wd  k  fnMnnHH  out  tte  iNOMUkdL  timcy 
H  «■  Omwn     MMunM  tktt  the  liibi  tftmb  ftaM  Ml  le 

rigbt;  ■  '  ■""'^ftr  dittaaccs  iae*twn\  in  this  direct ioa  ate 
pmltive,  wkOe  tbosc  measured  in  the  o[>|K»itc  directioa  are 
negative. 

Titarf  «f  OptUal  Rt^tsenUtliam^U  a  peiicit  o(  raya.  the 
totality  o(  <ht  isy*  p<<ooecdiag  kom  ft  liMiiooua  poiot.  (alb  on  j 
lefl«  or  lea*  tystem.  a  Kctian  of  IM  pencil,  dewrmliwd  by  thi- 
dlmcDMOn*  of.the  ty^em,  will  be  tr»n»mittcd.  The  cincrgcnt  ra>-s 
will  have  dlwcliooa  difTrring  from  thoie  of  the  incident  l«v».  the 
atleraiion,  howewr,  Iwing  such  ihAt  the  trantmittcd  rays  air  con- 
^••rgi-at  in  the  "  irrunr-point.'"  just  a»  the  incident  ray»_divcrgc 
from  the  "  objoct  pomt.'  With  o.vch  incident  ray  >•  astocialcd  an 
emiTKent  ra>  ;  such  pair*  are  tt  rmcU  "  conjugate  _  ray  pair*." 
Similarly  «t  define  an  obieci-point  and  it*  imace-potnt  a*  "ooit- 
kfate  point*  ";  all  object-point*  lie  i«  tlM  **  object <*p*ce,"  and  all 
umm  poimt*  lie  in  the  "  iinase>*paor." 

1m  laws  of  oiplical  repreacntationt  were  6fH  deduced  in  their 
aMMt  ganeral  form  by  E.  Abbe,  who  a»sumcd  U)  that  .\n  optical 
alwayi  caiat*,  and  (a)  that  to  every  paint  in  the 
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the  two  ray*  CD,,  and  EFr,  the  conjugate  point  P'l  will  be  deter 
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thcM  correspond*  a  point  in  the  ima|re-*paec,  theaa 
MMttty  convertible  by  ttraight  ray»;  u>  other  word*. 

 I Mdk  ^hMt^poinl  is  associated  one,  and  only  one,  image<point, 

ud  if  the  ob^ect-poinr  U'  jil  u  .  <1  .\t  th.^  inur'-  J»'int.  the  conjugate 
point  i»  the  original  ohjcct-rN-int  ^in  I  ,^  ; r  uisi'-rniation  i*  tcrinfl 
a  "  collineation,"  wnce  it  trAtnlorms  point*  into  p<3int»  and  rtrtii^ht 
line*  into  ttraisht  lines.  Prior  to  Abbe,  hovi-evcr,  Jaiue*  C  lerk 
Maawell  publiabed,  in  iSs6,  a  goontcirical  theory  of  optical  rcprc- 
wMattoiubM  Mi  Miiioda  «m  iHdum 


auwatioo.  bM  hii  nttiiada  «m  IwlcMnni  to  Abte  and to  Ua  pupija 
lintl)  O.  EppeiHtH^  drew  utciiaon  to  IhCM.  Akhoogh  Maxwen'a 

theory  is  not  '  ^  <  .i*  Abba's,  it  h  laed  here  liaoe  its  method* 
permit  a  rimple     1     ' \«atent  dcdttction  of  the  law*. 

Maxwell  .iv>uim(l  ti.at  two  obiect-plane*  ^»crpendiculaf  tO  the 
asi*  arr  ri  iire^^nted  bliarply  an<l  Mniilarlv  in  twft'  ~* 
alw)  jK  i-i-  iulii  u'.ar  to  the  axis  ^by  "  »harj>(y  "  i* 
mnnt  that  the  as»ume«l  ideal  inrtrument  unites 
all  the  ray*  peoceedina  front  an  obiect-point  in 
•M  «<  tha  two  plaMa  n  iaa  iMp-poiat,  the  mr> 
being  generaBy  tranimnted  by  tiie  systetn).  The 
symmetry  of  tne  axis  t>einc  pTemi«ed,  It  I*  tulRcient 
to  deduce  laws  tnr  a  (ilaiie  contatningtboaai*.  in 
fm  7  let  ()v.  CH  be  the  two  points  in  which  the 
perpendicular  object-planes  meet  the  axi*;  and 
•iiicc  the  axis  corrv^oonds  to  itself,  the  two  con- 
{■gM*  flointt  O'l.  Ot.  are  at  the  imcnection*  of 
Settf*  ImaRe  planes  with  the  aids.  We  dewN* 
Aa  iMir  planes  by  the  letter*  Oi.  Oi.  and  O'l.  OV 
■  tw»  points  A,  C  lie  taken  in  the  plane  Oi.  their 
Image*  arr  A',  C  in  the  pitanc  O,.  and  viivt?  the 
planes  are  rtpre5»  ntrd  siinil.irly,  wc  h.\\<- <  i  .  A'  U.  A  •■0',C',  OiC^A 
(say),  in  which  0,  is  easily  seen  to  lie  the  tiuear  matmtjuatim  Of 
the  plane-pair  Oi,  0'i.  Similarly,  if  two  point*  B.  D  be  takm  In 
tha  plane  Us  and  their  icnasc*  U'.  D'  in  the  ptena  O'l.  we  have 
O'tB^OiBaO'iO'iOkD-AUay).  A  being  the  linear  nuuMilteatloB 
of  the  plane-pair  O*,  C*.  The  (oins  of  A  and  B  ajid  oTC  and  D 
btencct  in  a  point  P,  and  the  join*  of  tlw  conjugate  point*  *imi- 
Urly  determine  the  point  1". 

If  P'  is  the  only  powiblc  inugc-point  of  the  object-point  P,  then 
the  conjug.ite  vf  ewrj-  ray  pawing  through  P  must  pass  thruui,h 
p.  To  prove  this,  take  a  third  lino  through  P  inteiseetinR  (he 
fliiiMOtoOkiatliapataitaB*  F.  and  by  oMansof  the  maKnificaticns 
|iiA4a|mibw  (ha «M4tiga«e  point*  E',  F'  in  the  pbne*  U',.  OV 
aMBi  the  planer  Oi,  Oi  arc  parallel,  then  AC  AE-  I'D  ''F  ;  :ind 
glagf  thtBB  planes  arc  represented  similarly  in  O'l.  O';  M; -n  \  <  '  \  K' 
'^WjyjB'r.  ThU  tim]v>rttf»n  i»  only  p^^'-ible  when  the  straight 
Bne  ET*  c»>Mains  the  pi/mt  1".  Since  P  was  any  ^^nnt  »lut«  vt  r, 
it  follow*  that  cvciy  |)oint  of  the  obica  »p»c«  i*  represented  in 
foa  and  only  one  point  in  the  im.ige  spire.      .    _     .  .  , 

Take  a  second  object-point  Pi.  vertically  ondir  rod  Mniil  by 


ininc<l  l>v  the  inicrsection  of  the  oonjui^ate  niys  C'D'i  and  E'F'i,  the 
points  &i,  F'l,  bring  readily  found  from  the  marnificalion*  fii,  fit. 
Siaae  PPi  i*  paralM  to  C£  and  also  to  DP,  then  DF  ^Of*.  Staea 
tha  plaae  Ok  i*  *iAilaily  re^tteated  ia  &».  DF' -IKiPu  thwM 
impoaaifahi  iwlwa  {"Pi  be  Mcaild  t^CEf,  TWcInn  avny  ftf 
pendicular  object-pfaM  w  iapwiiwMd  by  •  perpeiwic«ar  Miaga* 
plane. 

lu't  O  he  the  IntervTtion  of  the  line  PP,  with  the  .ivi^.,  ami  lit  O' 
tie  its  conjugate;  then  it  may  be  shown  that  a  hxed  niagnilKdiiua 
,1),  exist*  for  tha^Bbjiea  Q  and  O'.  For  PP./FF, -(JO/O^ 
r  P',;F'F*.-0'W)Wkaiw  F'F'.-ftFFi.  Eliminating^,  and 
F-F',  bet»^n  the«  ottlos.  «•  ha««  P'P'i/PPA-(KO'r<MltjOOk. 
O'lty..  or  |},-AOWiXMyOOuO'Kyi,  a.  Pt^AXa  pnduBt  of 

the  axial  distances. 

l  He  dvii  ritun.iiion  of  the  imago-unint  of  a  gt\en  ohjert-fxiint  is 
farililated  by  means  of  the  so-c,\iled  "cardinal  points"  of  the 
optical  system.  To  determine  the  imaqe-point  O'l  (fig.  j)  correspond- 
ing to  the  object-point  Oi.  wo  begin  by  choosing  from  the  r:iy 
pencil  proceeding  from  Oi,  the  lay  paraliet  with  ih«  axis,  i.e.  inter- 
secting the  axis  at  infinity.  Since  tne  axli  ia  its  own  conjugate,  the 
parallel  ray  ihruui^i  O,  niu-t  itmr-<-(t  the  avU  alter  rrrr.acti(>n 
(say  at  F').  ThenF'  is  thi-  loia^rc  ("lint  n(  an  "lii'-rt  point  situ3t<-cl 
at  infinity  on  the  axis,  ami  tenmNl  the  "  Mvonil  (irinripal  focu*  " 
(Cemian  drr  btlditUirc  BrtnnpunkU  the  inia);c  Mi]i-  f^>^tl^).  5?imiUrly 
il  0'«  be  on  the  parallel  through  Ut  but  in  the  luiai^e-spacc,  then  the 
conjugaitt  ray  must  intersect  tha  axb  at  a  point  (say  F),  wbkh  ia 
ron^jugate  wfrh  the  point  at  innnhy  on  the  axis  in  the  imajje-tnace. 
This  point  1*  termed  the  "  fir»t  princijpal  focu*  "  (German  *rr  tJbi*kt- 
irilifc  Brennpmki.  tb«  obiect-side  focaa). 

Let  ill.  ll'i  lie  ihc  intcravtiun*  of  the  focat  ray*  through  F  and  F* 
with  the  line  OiOV  Tlie^c  two  points  are  in  the  f«)~.iiion  i>f  <il  jo  t 
and  image,  since  they  are  each  determined  by  two  pairs  of  c<injiip  iic 
rayt  (OiHt  being  eonjogate  with  H'.F',  and  o\H'i  with  H.F). 
It  haa  atwady  bom  ahiMm  that  object-pisnes  perpendicular  tu  the 
axia  are  reptnented  by  image-planes  alto  pcrpcndicuUr  to  the  aai^ 
Tsfo  vertical  planes  through  ll|  and  H'l,  ore  related  a*  OTject-  ana 
imaKe-phnes;  and  if  the*-  llta•:^■^  inters. 1  the  axis  in  two  point* 
H  aed  ir.  ll'e?c  points  are  n.v  c  l  tli<-  "  V'rincipal,"  or  "  <  ■  ni'a 
.points"  of  the  system,  H  hcint  the  "  objeci-sidc  "  and  11'  tho 

bnBe->idv  principal  point."  The  vertical  planes  containing  H 
ana  H'  are  the  "  prinapal  ptan«»."  ll  is  obvious  that  conjugate 
points  in  these  jMane*  are  equidistant  from  the  axi*;  ia  other 
words,  the  magnmcation  fi  of  the  pair  of  plane*  b  unity.  Aa  ad* 
(liiional  ch.-»racteri»tir  of  the  principal  planes  i*  that  the  object  aad 
im-i^e  are  clire<-t  and  not  inverted.  The  distances  l>et*ecn  F  and  H, 
and  l)tt\*CT  n  t- '  ar.d  H'  are  tcrnie<l  the  focal  ler^th?;  the  former 
ni  ly  \n-  (  illtil  the  "  ob)c<-t-5idc  (lk al  lrnv;tli  "  aii'l  I  c-.n-r  the 
"  image-sidc  local  length."  The  two  local  points  and  the  two 
priaeipal  paiaaaooMllng»tfiaa»CBlM  iourcardiaal  points  of  tha 
■Miew^  aad  with  thair  aid  tha  imafe  oi  any  object  can  be  nsadily 
determined. 

Equaliont  rdaling  le  the  Focat  Points. — We  know  that  the  ruf 
PgwedU^  frem^rta^atgcct  |oi«t  jnaj^TH  *  Mtf  ^ 
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from  the  pencil  a  second  ray  uhtWi  ronlain*  F  a^d  I  

•ect*  the  principal  plane  H  in  Hi;  then  the  conjugate  ray  must 
contain  points  ronvsponding  to  F  aad  ll^  The  conjugate  of  F  la 
the  point  at  infinhy  on  the  axk^  Im.  o»  me  ny  parmtlel  to  the  an*. 
The  image  of  H|  mutt  be  in  the  plana  H'  at  tha  aaM  ditiance  from, 
and  on  the  *ame  aide  of,  the  axis,  a*  In  HV  The  straight  line 
pas&ing  through  H'l  parallel  to  the  axis  intrr«<»<-f»  t'l.'  r;i\  H',F' 
in  the  point  O  i,  which  must  be  the  ;ni.i|^M-  ,4  i  <  h  ( )  1  ■■  1 1  !  >it  of 
Ihc  perpendicular  from  O,  to  the  axis,  then  (>0,  rcprtsiiued  hy 
the  line  (yO'i  al*o  petpendii  uUr  to  the  axis. 

This  const  ruction  i*  not  applicable  if  ttte  object  or  image  be 
m&nitcly  distant.  Far  caaamli^  It  tha  abject  OOt  be  at  hifiaity 
(O  Ixrtng  .t<.njmcd  to  be  on  the  tab  nr  fha  arike  <r  aimelieity).  aa 
t?nt  the  ohfect  .ippear*  under  a  caWMhlH  CMM  tV,  we  know  that 
the  serond  j-rindpal  focus  it  ooNhatH  wMl  wlnitely  distant 
axis-point.  II  the  object  ia  at  JuBigty  is  g  pitMB  •CtpeiMKMiar  to 
the  axis,  the  image  mujc  be  hi  tha  pcfyao&alar  piMe  thmugih  tha 

focal  point  F  (fig.  a). 
-    -    •a>a»&gig8iiwiahr  4rfawd^^<y  the  gaariiri  wqw 
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pwottcfi  tiw  fint  principst  fonts  W, 
'fllne  H  in  H|.   Its  conjugate  ray  piwes  I 
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•ad  laKfMM  iht  arndfui 

rnjugaie  ray  prntes  through  If  pMslwl  to,  and 

■t  the  same  di«t.-ince  Ircnn  the  axis,  and  intenect*  the  tfnage-Hde 
focal  |jlanc  in  tJ';;  thi«  point  is  the  imaee  of  O,.  and  y  is  its  magni- 
tude. From  the  figure  »c  have  tan  — HH»/FH-/,i/,or/— //tanw; 
thtt  equation  was  utcd  by  CauM  to  define  the  foc^  length. 

Referrins  to  fie-  3>       haw  fro«n  the  aimilartty  of  the  trianetc* 
OOiF  aiid   HHiF.  HHi/OO,  -  FH/FO.   or   O  O  ,  <»,  -  FH  'FO. 
Lat  JP  be  the  HuiglMtacto  of  the  object  0O|,  /  that  '>f  the  \m:\ge 
I  tkl  lOMTdhnnn  ffO  of  tM  object,  and  /  the  n)>j".-t-si<ie 

equation  may  W-  Aritfen 


j;"/?."/.*  Frum  the 
Bmilar  t  r  i  .1  n  g  I  e  s 
H'lH'F'andO'.O'F'. 
we  obtain  O'O'iAXX 

K        -FXr/F'H'.  Letx* 

•  distance 
image  Fty, 
the  Image- 
focal  length 
F'H';   then  y'y 
iftf.    The  ratio  of 
dw  riaa  of  the  imaKC 
t»  llW  riK  of  the 

tlHfaiiitf  MagiiiflMite.  DMMiagtliibyA  «e 


11       be  the  foe 
\r    of  the  ir 
and  /  t 
•      aide  foc< 


and  also 
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obiect  bMH 

*»'-/r.  (a) 

By  difierentiatlqi  equation  (2)  obuin 

&*-  -  {fff*.*)ix  or  dx'idx  m  -/•/X*.  (3) 

Tlie  ratio  tf-.c  displacement  of  the  imaj^c  dx'  to  the  displaccoMBt 
«f  the  objixi  ds  is  (be  anial  maeniftcadon,  and  it  denoted  by  a. 
Eqwufam  O)  givca  ioiportant  information  on  the  displacement  of 
tM  ioMgt  wnen  the  object  is  moved.  Sirtre  /  and  f  always  have 
cootmy  ligBa  (aa  b  proved  Wow),  the  product         it  invari.ibly 

ritivi^  and  dnee  is  posiiKe  for  all  v.-ihirs  of  x,  it  follows  th.it 
and  ix'  have  the  same  iign.  i.e.  the  objo  t  ancj  im  iwi-  always 
■aove  in  the  same  dimtion,  cither  Iwlh  in  il  v  lirttiinn  of  tne 
liabt,  or  both  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  kbuwn  in  fig.  3  by 
Ue  object  OA  and  the  image  O'iO'i. 

If  two  conjugate  rays  be  drawn  from  two  eonjugate  points  on 
the  axis,  making  angles  m  and  u'  with  the  a»<^  as  (or  example  the 
rays  OHt.  O'H  1,  in  fig.  J.  «  is  termed  the  "angular  aperture  for 
the  object,"  and  u'  the  "  angular  aperture  for  the  iniase."  The  ratio 
of  the  tangents  of  theK  anj;los  is  termed  the  "  ri.nver>;<  nrc  "  and  is 
denoted  by  f,  thm  ■>  -  tan  w'/t.in  u.  Now  tan  u' =■  H'H'i/O'H' 
•  H'H','(()'F'+F'H  )'=H'H',,  (F'H'-F'0').  Also  tan  i»-HH,/OH 
-HHi/(0F+FHj-HII,/tFH-FO).  Consequently  >-(FH-FO) 
iCPH'-f  VJk«V  in  ou»  previous  noiation,  ■»-  (/-*^/(r-x'). 

AtaiiHMiM  (I)  f/xmg'if,  we  oMara  by  ■tmnictinc  untty  fnmi 
botfcrtfcMHrtllir-t?-/)//'.  «"d  con«-quaitly 

From  equations  (1),  (3)  and  (4).  it  is  aeen  that  a  simple  relation 
eaisis  between  the  lateral  nMnjiMtioa,  tlM  aadal  nagnihcatioa 
and  the  conwrgertce.  vix,  uyf 

In  adiliii'  ri  10  the  fmir  cardinal  points  F,  H,  F'.  H',  J.  B.  LitiinR, 
"  BeiiriiKt  ai.i  phy^ioUl^;i  .then  Opiik."  CWintfT  Studien  (iR^O 
{■tmJiiced  tliiv  ^j-c.ill'xl  "nodal  point*"  {KHotfnpunktt)  of  the 

system,  which  are 
the  two  conjugate 
posnu  fram  wnidi 
the  object  and 
image  appear  under 
the  same  ang,lc.  1  n 
fig.  5  let  K  be  the 
nodal  r>oiat  from 
which  the  object  v 
di  I»  ars  under  ilie 
niw  tngle  as  the  image  /  from  the  other  nodal  point  K'.  Then 
00,/KO-0'0',/KO',  or  OCV/(KF+FO)-00'JQC'F^+F'(>').  or 
00,/(FO-FK)>0'0',/CFX>'-F'K').  Calling thclonldiMUCMFK 
and  K'K',  X  and  X',  we  have  v  ( r  -  X ) -/gs'-OCV  ■«!  ibce 
yjyfi.  it  follows  that  i/f«-X)-tf  M,'-X'),  IU|te«?iatfX^br 
IM  vtiluca (ivea  in  equation  (21.  an<l  wc  obtain 

r^x-' -4 

Snce^-Z/x-r'tf*,  we  have/-- -X./--X'; 

These  equations  show  that  to  determine  the  nodal  points,  it  is  only 

neccMary  to  measure  the  focal  distance  of  the  second  prirtcipal  focus 

from  the  first  principal  focin.  and  vice  Versa.  In  the  »(«cial  case 
When  the  initial  and  hnil  me<liuni  i»  the  Mnie,  as  (or  example,  a 
lens  in  air.  wo  have  f "  — /'.  anJ  the  n'Kial  fxiints  eoinciile  with  the 
principal  jKiiiits  of  ilie  «vitrrti:  then  ^(leak  <j(  the  "  lunlal  point 
^nipwty  of  Uw  (irtauiMi  {>o«ai*, "  ncaiiing  that  Uk  otiijact  and 


etmpocidinK  imn^  ntbtend  tiw       n«le  «f  Hwjiht|wl  pahU 

£fMii<<nu  RtUltnt  U  ikt  Primip^  Ptiimj—K  b  WMllliM 

desirable  to  determine  the  distaiKSs  of  an  object  aivd  its  image,  not 
from  the  fix  ji  (xiints,  but  frinn  the  luiiicipal  |>cHnts.  Let  A  (see 
fig.  X)  be  the  principal  point  disuoce  of  the  object  and  A'  that  of 
twi»  wm»  w  tiien  bava 

A-HO-HF+FO-FO-FH-x-/. 
A'- HCK-H'P'+F'O'- F'Cy-F'H' -x'-/, 
whence  x- A-f/and  x'«A'4-/'. 

V^^^mg"^  ham  (Aifi  (A' +/}-#,  wUdj  fctdl  to  AA'+ 

thia  becoti  in  the  ipcdal  case  when/«  -y, 

I     I  I 

To  eapifaa  the  rincar  mcnlfication  in  terms  of  the  princioal  point 
distances,  we  start  with  MwUio*  U)  (/-■^/(i'-V)* -j;//'.  Fm 
this  s.e  obta.a  A/A'-  m  » J-Zatj^}  «■< l»  II <H  imigli 

(I)  wchavc^--/A'j!rAr  " 

In  the  special  case  of/——/,  this  becomes  tf-A'/A  —  T7y,  from 
which  it  fallows  that  the  cstio  oi  the  dimensiona  of  the  obiert  and 
image  iaavul.W  the jMi»«l  llwdiatanccaaf  theobjcaand  imag* 
from  the  ivinnpal  poMlK 

The  convergence  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  A  and  A'  Iw 
substituting  x-  —/A/A'  in  cquatioa  (4),  when  we  obtain  v>A/A. 

Ccmpcunii  Syitrms. — In  discussing  the  laws  relaiing  to  compound 
svstcnis.  we  as^uir.e  that  t^ie  r.irilinal  (r.inti  1^  the  com|K)nent 
systems  arc  known,  and  also  that  the  combinations  are  centred, 
Lt.  that  the  axea  of  the  canynnfm  knaes  toiocide.  If  tom  objott 
be  represented  by  two  systems  arranged  one  behind  the  other,  «• 
can  regard  the  ^Mteni^      -.^operating  in  the  formation  of  the  final 


Uta»di«gilMiberetire«tnt<d.iwfig.<.  The  two  mnA  ymtm 


principal  focus  of  the  first,  and  F'l  the  second  principal  focus  of  the 
secoad  system.  A  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  at  a  distance  y  passes 
through  the  aecond  principal  focus  F'l  of  the  first  syMem,  int«^ 
Mcting  the  axis  at  an  angle  w'l.  The  point  F'l  wOi  be  reputes rntii 
in  the  second  system  l)y  the  [".int  F',  which  is  therefore  cunjtigate 
to  the  point  at  intniit>  fur  tin-  innn-  s',s:i  ni,  1  c  it  is  thesecond 
principal  focus  of  the  comiwund  svMei  !.  I  he  n  pn-j  niafion  of 
F'l  in  ¥'  by  the  second  system  It  .nls  11  tin-  rel.iti.nM  F  ,1- ',  ^  i,, 
ami  F'sF'—zs,  whence  xsx'i>/i/s.  Denoting  the  diwance  between 
the  adjacent  focni  dImmFV  Ft  by  A.  w*  tmm  *«FV^t*  -FiF'i. 
ao  thnt  ir't-  Anmr  ray  paraM  •»*■         n  diiunee 

y  pracceding  from  tht  inMp  Mt  wal  ioieneet  tht  atrii  nt  the  foeii 
point  Fs:  and  by  findtag  the  iMie  «f  thla  point  hi  the  §m  •yaten, 
we  determine  the  first  principal  focus  01  the  compoot>d  system. 
Equation  (j)  gives  Xix*! -/,/,.  and  since  «'i-F'iFt-A,  we  have 
ii~f\r\  '^  as  the  liistaflce  <A  the  first  principal  focuaF  of  tli* 
compound  iy»<—  Im  the  Int'  piindpil  locus  Pi  «f  the  int 

system. 

To  dotcradne  thn  focal  hnigtha/aiMl/  «f  the  mmttmmk  eyMMB 

and  the  principal  points  H  and  H'.  we  tmtkif  the  WMatinna  <l» 

fining  the  focal  lengths,  vii.  f^/fiM  le,  and  /-y/tan  s**.  From  the 
construction  (fig.  6)  tan  if'i-y;/i.    The  variation  of  the  angle  w^i 

by  the  s«-cond  system  is  de<luce<J  from  the  equation  to  the  con- 
versencc,  vi/.  -v^i.-m  u'^i'ian  ti-t-  — X: '/'j  —  i /';,  and  since  O'j^v'i. 
we  have  tan  iv'i'-U./'i/ian  w',.  Since  w'^w't  in  otw  system  of 
mhave 

(an  Vi  ^ 

a  ray  proceeding  from  the  image-side  wc  obtain  for  the 
"*  focal  distance  of  the  combiaMion 
/--/t/i/A. 

In  the  particular  caae  In  which  A-0,  the  two  focal  planes  F'l,  P* 
coincitle,  and  the  focal  lengths/,  /  are  infinite.  Such  a  system  is 
called  a  telescopic  system,  and  this  condition  is  realized  in  a  telescope 
focused  for  a  normal  eye. 

So  far  we  have  .Tinimerl  that  all  the  ravs  priicccding  from  an  object- 
point  are  exanly  iiniud  in  an  imagc-ffunt  after  transmission 
through  ih'-  iiicjl  s>'Mem.  The  ()iieslioti  nuw  arises  so  to  how  far 
I'.is  a^^inni  iion  is  justiftrd  fur  sphctical  lenses.  To  inv^iigale  this 
it  w  simclvst  to  trace  the  path  of  a  ray  tliroagb  one  spherical 


(5) 
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nffacting  «ur<ac«.  Let  cuch  a  mKmc  divide  media  o(  rcfractivp 
indices  h  ami  n'.  the  furmer  being  to  the  left.  The  point  whrrc  thr 


O  tb  th<>  point  of  infidence  P  by  ^;  the  radius  of  the  spherical 
Mtrfatt  bv  r;  and  the  distance  OC  by  c,  C  bcin^  the  centre  of  the 
•pherc.  Ij-t  u  be  the  angle  made  by  the  ray  with  the  and  i 
the  angle  of  incidence,  i-t.  the  angle  bclvkcen  the  ray  .m  l  the  n  Tnial 


triangle  CPC  ^  have  rin  ■'-(r/r')  ftp  »r 
m'lt'uaijuai'.  and  alio  ^-ii'+i'.    OWM<<|W,llil/  <f  Ud  tAe 
,  pinition  of  the  image  may  be  found. 

To  determine  whether  all  the  rayi  proceeding  from  O  are  re- 
fracted through  O'.  we  invesiinte  the  triangle  OPO'.    We  have 

S'»Himm'hi»  «•  Subatituting  lor  ii«  n  tad  m  ■*  the  value*  found 
m,  «•  obtain  p'IpmC  mn  i/c  lin  •'-n'c'/iw.  Alio C-OC-CS+ 
*«eC-fSO-*-f.  and  timilaHr  c'-i'-f.  Sab«iMii« 


(6) 


p  '  BU-r;  •  p  " 

To  obtain  p  and  p'  we  uie  the  trianglet  OPC  and  O'PC:  wc 
have  ^>|-(j-r)»  +  r»  +  jrii-r)a)«      p''-U'-r)'+»*+2r(r'-r)  co» 
Hence  if  i,  r,  n  and  n'  be  conMant,  i'  must  vary  a*  4  vama>  The 
rifrjfti>!  ray*  therefore  do  not  reunite  in  a  pnint.  and  the 
i*  termed  the  spherical  aberration  (tee  Ader ration). 
Dtwlopint  ooa  ^  in  power*  of  4.  we  obtain 

pl.(,_,).  +  r»  +  lr(,-r)  j  t-^^+JJ-g^  .  .  ,  |  . 

and  therefore  for  such  vatuet  of  ^  for  which  the  second  and  higher 
powers 
P't,  a 


may  be  neglected,  we  haw  ••••ff-f)'-|-r*+Jf(«-f),  t.i. 
A  smiiUriy  ^'-<'<   Equation  (6)  then  bwooies  ■Ci-'}/« - 


7"?+ 


<7) 


TUa  rdatioa  ahow*  that  in  a  vwy  Man  centtal  aperture  in  which 

the  equation  P"!  holds,  all  niyt  proceeding  from  an  objrct •point 
are  exactly  united  in  an  imagc-iioint.  and  thrrrforc  the  rrjuation* 
previou^lv  deduie'l  .trr  v.Ui<l  for  this  aperture  K.  F.  daufs 
deriveii  the  cnuatiuns  (ur  thin  jx-ncils  in  his  l>u^^4n;(hf  Viser- 
tutkuHin  (l^oj  by  vei^  elcsant  methods.  More  recently  the  laws 
Rlatiaf  to  MMM  mi  mbm  AfWMM  hava  been  approximately 
naliaad.  m  Mr  aMwIe.  ki  twP-comcted  photographic  obiratves. 

Ptilim  tt  HmOummal  PcinU  of  a  Lciu.— Taking  the  case  ol  a 
•ingle  ipbtncnl  raCractin^  aarfacc,  and  limitiag  ourselves  to  the 
small  central  aperture,  it  u  seen  that  the  second  principal  frw-u*  K' 
is  obtmtK-l  vkhcn  I  is  infinitely  great.  Con«cqurntly  i'"-/';  the 
diflcreDcc  of  Mgo  is  obviottSii  suKc  *'  is  oieaaurei  from  S^whUe  /* 
is  measured  froM F^t  ThtMOAlMVlktC 

By  ioming  this  simple  refract  ine  system  with  a  rimilar  one.  so 
that  tae  sceood  spherical  surface  Tinuts  the  medium  of  refractive 
index  n'.  we  derive  the  ^Asricai  leBfcCt  MfaWy  the  JWQ  spherical 

surfaces  en<  h>''>  .1  claMlHi^Md  ankOWldld  OA  oMIMtlidt  Air 

of  rrfractive  imlot  I . 

The  de<luiii<m  »j;  the  rarilln.it  pi«nt«  ol  a  spherical  ^lass  lens  in 
air  Irom  the  relations  already  provxd  is  readily  effected  if  we  regard 
the  lena  as  a  combination  of  two  systcias  each  having  one  refracting 
■wfaoe,  the  licht  pnasing  in  the  nrst  system  from  air  to  glaaa,  and 
ia  die  SKoad  Tmn  daat  to  air.  If  we  know  the  refractive  index  of 
the  das*  a,  the  radii  rt.  r^  of  the  spherical  surfaces,  and  the  distances 
eltW  two  lens-vertices  (or  the  thitkness  r  f  the  lens  d)  we  can  deter- 
■iw  all  the  properties  of  the  lens  A  liirnr.vct  U-ns  is  shown  in 
l(.  S.  Let  Fi  be  the  foat  principal  focus  of  the  hrst  s^-Hem  of 
tadius  f|,  and  Fi'  the  second  prindpol  focus;  and  let  S|  be  hi 
Vertex.   Denote  the  diatanot  &  Si  (tae  6r»t  principal  focal  length) 


by/i.  and  the  corrcsaaadtafdiMiiHeF'iSi  mr/i.  Utttef 
ywnding  ouantitiM  fa  ito  moomk  qM»M  MOlM      tf*  I 


/j  having  the  opposite  sign  to  ft. 
we   h,.%c  .1-1 ',F,-F',S,-HS,S  +  S,F| 
Substituting  for/i  aad /i  wc  obtain 

WUm  R«A(»- 1),  this  rrlatioa  beooows 

R-«(ri-ri)-H«/(a-i). 
We  have  already  shown  that  f  (the  first  principal  (oeal  Icagth  of  a 
compound  system)  ••  -f,ft!&.  Substituting  lor  /,,  fi,  and  A  the  value* 

wc  obtain 


(to) 


If  the  lea*  IwfaMtclr  thill.  Uir^te  ami  vthmhrtfMlni 

principal  fooil  ln||h. 


we  obtain  for  the  second 


The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  len| 
aad  ia  dtaenJ  by  #.  I*  lanm 


A         (a-OK  •' 

h  w  temscd  the  pmm  of  the  1 
hwwWat»k  b< 


Fio.  a. 

I  of  the  ndit  by  the 

Erji-.iti'jn  (10)  thus  lieromcs 

♦  -(«-l)(».-»i)  +  ^''~'i''^ 


deaaittke 


Tte  nk  ef  pamu  employed  by 
diopur  or  diopirit  (see  SracTACLEs). 

We  proceed  to  determine  the  distances  of  the  focal  points  from 
the  veftieaa  ef  th*  kna,  •'.«.  the  distances  FS.  and  FS*.  Sfaet  F  ii 
'  by  tl»fnt  system  in  Ft,  we  have  bjr  aqpoM  (>) 


where  Ti«"F,F.  Atu\  I'l  "F'tFi—a.  The  distance  of  the  first  prin- 
cip.il  focus  fii.m  the  virtrx  S,  i.t.  SiF,  which  wc  denote  by  it  is 
given  by  j,  =  S,K  =S,F,  +  FiF  -  -  F,S,+F,F.  Now  FiS  is  the  dia- 
lance  from  the  vertex  of  the  first  principal  focus  ul  the  Arstl 
i.«./i,  and  F|F  "Xi.  Substituting  these  values,  wt  obcaia 
.  -   ri(ari-fR) 

The  dislan'f  I  'jF'  .'r  t'l  is  similarly  determined  by  ( 
F'l  10  be  reprcKntcU  by  the  second  svstem  in  F'. 

Wef 


so  that 


that 


where  t/  denotes  the  ddtaace  of  the  aecmid  priadpai  focus  from 
the  vertex  S». 

The  two  focal  lengths  and  the  distar>ces  of  the  foci  from  the 
vertices  being  known,  the  positions  of  .the  remaininc  cardinal  points. 
If.  the  printifial  pnints  H  and  H',  ate  readily  Jelerniin«-d.  l^t 
iM-SH.  I  f  the  (ll^tance  of  the  objtxt-side  principal  pcjint  from 
the  vertex  of  the  first  surface,  and  1m"SiH',  the  distance  of  the 
imaiMidt  arineipal  poiat  from  the  vertes  of  the  second  surface, 
th«7/iW-FS,+S,Tr--SiF+SiH--i,+i«:  h«»ce  »■-»,+/ 
--/ri^.  Similarly  (..■f^+fa -tfri/R.  It  te  readily  sec 
the  distances  in  and  >m'  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  ri  and 

The  distance  between  the  two  principal  rJane*  (the  A 
is  deduced  very  simply  We  kiNc  SS-SH+llir- 
HH'  -SiSs  -  S,H -f  S,H'.  Substituting,  we  have 

HH'-rf-f,+«,.-rf(e-l)(fi-r,+<f)  R. 
The  intcrstifium  becomes  lero,  or  the  two  princip  il  plinr s  coincirle, 

if  d  =  r,  -  r. 

Wc  has  c  now  derived  all  the  properties  ef  the  lens  in  terms  of  ita 
etements.  via.  the  frflMlw•bMlli^  the  1*41  <i  flH  WitfN 
thickness. 

farau  sf  Imjs*  .— B,  

ef  the  mdu.  knaca  may  be 
ih*  mka.  — <  bwe  Iwrg 


■¥m^  «r 


the  signs  and  leUtiee 
iato  tiro 


itude 
to 
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coademiac*  or  divergent  and  dMpcraine;  the  tprro  ocNitive  is 
KinSf  «MM     ttm  hnmf,  isd  the  term  nqpm«  to  the 


4"2S 


•  parallel  pencd  iMo  a  eon 
;  one,  and  inncaae  th« caMmgeace,  and  diminwh  tbeifiverK- 
any  pencil   Diver{[eat  haaaaa  on  the  otb<.T  hand,  traaaform 

a  parallel  pencil  into  a  diverging  one.  and  diminith  the  con\-crKencr. 
and  increase  the  divi  r^i  nfe  of  any  penciL   In  convergrni  K  ii  -  >  I  he 
firct  principal  focal  disunce  is  poaitive  and  the  cccond  pnncipal 
foeal  distance  nctativc;  in  diver|{cnt  lease*  the  converse  boldk. 
Tba  f  oar  (onaa  U  lames  an  iatanxctabk  by  maana  o(  cquatioa 


'■(ll-l)l«(r^f,)+rf(«-l)I 

(0  If  f|  be  pofitive  and  ft  negative.  This  type  is  called  biconvex 
dig.  9. 1).  Tta  impriodpallMwii  is  Irani  o(  the  lens,  and  ihc 
Mmd  priadpal  focus  bcUad  Iht  Im^  tad  tbi  tmo  principal  point* 


Fic.  9. 

are  inside  the  lens.  The  order  o(  the  cardinal  points  is  therefore 
tSJ^WSf.  Tbt  teas  is  convergent  ao  loaf  as  ibe  thfclmcss  ii 
Ins  tiwB  ■(rk-ft)/(»-i).  The  special  case  «iii«a  oae  of  the  radii 
ii  int^tc,  io  other  words,  when  one  ci  the  bounding  surfaces  is  plane 
ia  shown  in  fig.  0,  >.  Such  a  collective  lens  is  termed  ;>li:no  i(>nux 
As  d  increates,  r  and  H  move  to  the  right  and  F'  and  Ii'  10  the 
left.  If  rf-nC'i-Tij/tl-l).  the  focal  length  infinite,  i.r  tlic 
Iciu  is  uUsMfiic,  li  the  thickness  be  greater  than  a(f|-ft}y(a-i). 
the  lens  is  iitfK^tm,  «ad  tkt  «idcr  «l  iht  cardiaal  poiaM  i* 

ifiUri**  negative  and  n  po^tive.  This  type  is  called  bitontne 
(■(.  9,  4).    Such  lenses  are  dispersive  for  all  thicknesses.    II  d 

Increases,  the  radii  remaining  con«tant.  the  futal  Icnjnhi  diminnh. 
It  i»  -<t'n  ([  >:!>  t'.c  r'iuati  jni  K'^'"K  'f^f  <Ii'>tanccs  of  the  cardin.il 
points  from  the  vcr'i.es  that  llic  lirst  prini. i|^>.il  f<xus  F  i»  jl»ti\s 
(sbind  Si.  .Hill  the  w  ond  principal  focus  F'  alwass  in  front  of  S. 
aad  that  the  principal  points  are  within  the  lens,  fi'  always  follow- 
iafH.  U  oec  of  tbe  radii  becoaaesiafinitaitha  leas  is  #faaa<«MKat« 

law nM  ate  both  positive.  These lenaes are cslled camcm- 
Two  cases  occur  according  as  ri>ri,  or  <fi    (a)  l( 

rt>  fi,  we  obtain  the  menirus  (fig.  9.  3).  Such  lenws  are  always 
Ccrflective;  and  t!  •  !i  r  uf  the  cardinal  point?,  ii  I  llll  1  Since 
Maod  Jaare  aUuvs  negative,  the  ubjcct-Kide  cardinal  points  are 
alway*  in  front  of  the  lens.  H'  can  take  up  different  position*. 
Stace  iif^-drJR  -  -^rj/|ii(fr-ri) +<f("-«n.  >»■  ii  greater  or  less 
dnn  4t  i*-  H' la  cither  in  front  of  or  inside  the  lens,  according  as 
tf<or>|r»-N(>)rri)l/("- >).  (*)  If  ri<ri  the  lcn»  is  diipcriive  so 
long  as  d <n(,ri-rx)![n-\).  H  i?  alway-.  behind  S,  .^nd  H'  b<hintl  S. 
since  Jm  and  jh'  arc  always  pnsitivo.  The  focus  F  is  alway-  Ixhind 
Sj  and  F'  in  front  of  S;.  If  the  lliii.kne»  In'  finjll.  the  t  of  the 
c,ir;li:'..il  fujicts  li  I-'IIH'F;  a  dispcraivR  ns  V.-.i^  t<,  |..e  i-.  shown 
in  6g.  9,  0.  As  the  thickncM  iocrcaMrs,  H,  H'  and  F  move  to  the 
f%bt.  F  BMre  rapidly  than  Ii.  and  U  otocc  rapUIy  than  H';  F« 
«•  tbe  otber  hand,  moves  to  the  left.  As  wttb  BicwivieK  leases^  • 


HleKtrp''  lens,  having  all  the  cardinal  points  at  infinity,  results 
aAen  i-a(ri-ri)/(»-ijl.  If  d>n{Ti-r,),^n-\),  J  n  positive  sad 
the  lens  is  collective.  The  cardinal  points  arc  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  mcnsicus.  vix.  F'HH'F';  anu  the  relatum  of  the  principal 
points  to  the  vertices  is  alio  the  sanve  as  in  the  mensicus. 

(4)  U  fi  and  ft  are  both  ne^tive.  This  case  is  reduced  to  (^) 
above,  by  asaoming  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  or,  in 
Other  words,  by  interchanging  the  object-  and  image-spaces. 

The  six  forms  shown  in  bg.  9  are  aU  used  in  optical  consuuctions. 
It  nuy  be  sutcd  fairly  teacmlly  that  Isaaes  which  are  thichor  at 
the  middle  are  collcctjwii,  «Ub  thost  tiMck  M  ihiaMSt  at  the 
middle  are  dispemive. 

IhfftTenI  PoiiUor.i  of  Ohjct  cr.d  Imaft, — The  ptincical  [-xiint?  are 
ahmys  ocar  the  surfaces  limiting  the  kns,  and  conaccjucni^hi-  lens 


tba  aaia  late  two 
parts.  The  object 
can  be  either  in 

front  of  or  Ixhind 
tbelensasinfig  la 
II  the  obicct  point 
be  in  front  of  the 


laaSi  aad  if  It  bt  nMHKd  by  ray*  passing  from  it.  it  is  called  rral 
\t,  «a  the  Othtr  haad.  the  object  be  behind  (he  lens,  it  is  called 

jMHdi  ig  doH  M  acbiatty  aiiai.  aad  caa  aaly  U 


the  ray*  fran  the  ohjett  trawatae  the  firsi 
meeting  the  seoaad.  la  the  aaaw  way, 
or  virtual.  If  the  ianp  ha  ballad  qa 
and  caa  be  intercfptsd  a*  •  aCMBb 


When  are  speak  of  "  ob)cct-poiots,"  it  is  always  understood  that 

first  surface  of  the  Inia  beiore 
imagea  any  be  cithei  real 

 _,:_itA 

the  lens,  it  is  visible 
to  an  eye  pLi.  <  .i 
behind  the  lens, 
although  the  rays  do 
not  actually 
sect,  bat  oalyapi 
to  do  so,  but  the 
image  cannot  be  in- 
terreptefl  on  a  screen 

behind    the  kaa. 
Such  an  inttiatsilidtata 

6g.  II. 

By  referring  to  the  iqustlsBS  Aim  a1w<%  k  is  seeu  diat  a  tUa 
convergent  lens  fwoduccsbulhraal  aad  Virtnallniages  of  real  objccta, 
but  only  a  real  image  of  a  virtual  object,  whilst  a  divergent  tena 
produces  a  virtual  ima^e  of  a  real  object  and  both  real  and  virtual 
uaafcs  «f  a  vinual  object.  The  coaitnictioa  cd  a  real  iawfs  of  a 


FH.  U. 

real  object  by  a  convergent  lens  is  shown  in  fig.  J :  aad  that  of  • 
virtual  image  of  a  real  wbject  by  a  divergent  lens  in  fig.  13. 

Tkt  oNitat  tmttt  tj «  MU  ia  a  point  such  that,  fnr  any  ray  which 
pat>*c*  through  it,  the  laddeat  and  emergent  rays  are  parallel.  The 
idea  of  the  optical  centre  was  originally  due  to  J.  Harris  (Trtixtitt 
on  O^tut,  I77S):  it  1*  not  properly  a  cardinal  point,  although  it  haa 
several  iutcrcBtuig  properties.  In  fig.  13.  let  C|P|  and  CsPi  be  twa 
pafddiwBtdaldmiNtKlcafc  /Sn  rVP,  and  lit  OkPia«d  OkTb 


~7m 

be  incident  and  cmrrgrnt  ray*  which  have  PiPi  for  the  path  1 

the  lens.  Th«n  il  .\I  U-  the  intcrsccliun  of  PiPi  with  the  1 
have  angle  Cil'iM  -angle  CiPiM ;  tht-*r  two  angk-s  are — for  a  ray 
tr.ivelhng  in  the  direction  OiPiPjOi — the  .ingU>  of  emergence  and 
ol  incidence  resptxtively.    From  the  similar  triangles  Cil'iM  and 

CsPiMwabwe 

CM  C,M«=CiP,  :C,P,-r,:r,.  (ll) 

Such  rays  as  P,P;  therefore  divide  the  dlstanoc  C,Cj  in  the  ratio  of 
the  radii,  ir.  at  the  fmnl  fH>irii  M.  the  optical  centre.  CaUing 
S,M  -f,.  S,M  -«,.  then  C.N  -  CM  +MS  -CM-S,M,  i.r.  since  CS| 
-fi.CiM  -fi-l-Ji.and  »imiLarK  Cj.Nl  "fi-l-Jj.  AI»oS|S,«S|M  -FMSt 
«SiiM-i)iM,  iS;  d><r«i.  Then  by  aaiag  equation  (11)  we  have 
»|wrid/|r-»»)  aad  it-rttf/lfr-ri),  aad  hence  ii/Jt-'i/fs.  .The 
vertex  distance*  uf  the  optical  centre  are  therefore  in  the  ratio  of 
the  radii. 

The  values  of  «■  and  u  show  that  the  optical  centre  of  a  biconvex 
or  biconcave  lens  is  in  the  interior  o^  the  l.  tw,  ih.it  in  a  pUiKXonvex 
or  pUno-conc3«-c  lens  it  it  at  the  vTrtca  uf  the  curved  surface,  and 
in  a  concavo-convex  lens  ouiMtle  the  iens. 

Tkt  Winx  ihtvty  Drntnitwn  of  the  Fo€ot  Tha  fenawlau 

above  have  been  dcriwcd  I'V  means  of  geometrical  rays.  We  here 
give  an  account  Cf  UmnI  Raykrigh's  wave-thcocy  derivation  of  the 
fucal  leagth  of  a  eommi  kaa  in  ictais  of  the  apsttura.  thickaass 
and  arfnoma  ladn  (PM.  if^        (s)  H  ^  4tollHli  Ml>. 
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P:  M4)i  argument  U  hMcd  «■  the  fariodpk  that  tkc  eptkal 
dietaiic*  (fom  object  to  image  U  constant. 

"  TaUng  the  cane  o(  a  ccMves  leas  o(  glass,  let  ut  nuppose  tKat 
parallel  rays  DA,  l-X,  GB  (fig.  14)  (all  upon  ihc  lin>  A(  II,  and  an- 
roUccied  by  U  to  a  (uciM  at  F.  The  poiats  D,  K.  '  >.  ili  1  mt 

from  ACB,  lie  upon  .a  front  of  the  w.ivc  Ix-forc  it  inipingf*  upun  ihv 
lens.  The  (ocu>  15  .t  |>)i:u  .vt  «h.icli  tin-  ililT-  ronl  pans  o(  the  wave 
arrive  at  ihc  same  time,  and  tha,t  such  a  pcnnt  un  exitt  depends 

laciass  than  in  air. 
He  ray  ECF  »  re- 
tanlrd  from  having 
to  p.iv»  throuRh  the 
t  h  it  I;  nr  »»  (J)  o( 
■Uio  \<y  ihi-  anujunt 
IN— The  ray 
OAF,  wUck  im- 
vtnu  only  the  cx<- 
«Mm«i^  of  the 
InMk  it  retarded 
merely  on  account 
ol  tlic  critiikt-Jncis 
o(  its  fxiih,  ami  ihe 
is  a  (o«.-us 
Nuw  il  y 


no.  14. 

«f  ikt  Nteiduloa  k  ummmi  far  AF-CF.  if  F 
be  equal,  or  Ai^CF*(a-i)^ 

 be  die  focal  lensih  Ch' 

(12) 


and  we  mx  thai  the  (oral  length  is  positive  when  the  lens  is  thickest 
,  iiBt  d«|hJw  whea  tte  Iras  it  tUdnit  tt  tte 


I»  t1»  acflil«Mnm  AC  «f  the  lena.  and  /  bi 
i»-Cr-V(f+30-|-  a^iwainytaiy. 

In  the  case  ot  plale-glai>s  (n  - 1  >  -  }  (nearly),  and  then  the  rule  ( 1 1) 

may  Ix"  thas  stated;  Ikt  umi-aprrlurt  is  a  mean  prpporlioniil  Itlvvi-n 
Uf  fi'fi-.l  Ifnt'.k  aiJ  tke  Ikitkrusi.  Ihc  form  (i.'i  u  in  ^:.iur.il  the 
nifjri-  significant,  as  well  as  the  more  praiiically  uxful,  but  »c  may, 
o(  course,  express  the  lhtcknc-«s  in  terms  of  the  curvatures  and  semi- 
aprnurr  by  meant  o(  rf  -  l/d-^rt-').  In  the  pritetlinc  statement 
it  h.iy  txxn  supposed  lor  timpikity  that  the  lens  corn«'^  to  a  sharp 
f  M  this  be  not  the  cav  we  most  take  as  (he  thickness  of  the 
li  n  ,  ihf  iSiffcrence  <if  tin- th!ckne«v«  at  the  centre  and  at  ihecircum- 
(r>  11.  <■  In  thi'.  (nrm  tlie  ^lairnu  iit  is  applicable  to  concave  lenses. 
^    e  Hx  thai  the  (oral  lenit 

attJw 

Rtt^ttlal'ion  cf  ihc  Rays. 
The  gcnmrtricTl  thiory  of  op'ic.Tl  instriimcnl";  can  be  COT- 
vciiir.'itly  ili-.i.lnl  intu  (uur  parts:  (1)  'Itu'  r^l  .litias  of  ihc 
positions  and  si/:c"i  of  olijevli  and  their  inugcs  Iscc  above); 
(j)  the  difTcrcnt  aberrations  from  an  ide.il  imaRc  (see  AiiEKRA- 
nON);  (j)  the  intensity  of  radlalion  in  the  object-  anH  imapc- 
spaccs,  in  oUmt  mrds,  the  alteration  of  brightness  «  ;  . -i  hy 

lAysicsl  or  geoncttkal*  tofliiracw;  and  (4)  the  icguUijoa 
•r  tbe  my*  (5lreilfl<yf^|>. 

The  tegtitarion  of  layi  witl  \teit  be  tieated  only  !n  system*  free 
from  aberr.iiiiin.  K.  Abbe  first  gave  a  conncctc<l  theory-;  and  NI 
vnn  Rohr  has  done  3  ^reat  de.-il  towards  tl>e  elaboration.  The 
G.iu'.H  c.udinal  |«)int>  male  it  Mmplc  to  ron^truct  the  imace  o( 
a  given  object.  No  .account  is  taken  r>f  iljc  uie  of  the  system,  or 
whether  the  rays  used  (or  the  co«^lr>J<^t).m  really  assist  in  the 
lepeoduction  01  the  image  or  not.  The  diverging  cones  o(  ray-s 
CMMUg  fimn  the  object -points  caa  only  take  a  certain  small  part 
Is  the  production  o(  the  image  in  consequence  o(  the  apertures  of 
the  Irnsrs.  or  of  ili  1;  lir.i,;m«.  It  often  hap|iens  that  the  rays  used 
f  ir  thi  I  •.n  Inn  til  ri  ol  ihf  ini.ige  do  not  pass  through  the  system; 
the  !ni.ii;e  Uin,;  l.irrti<^l  l.y  <ini(c  diffirrnt  r.ii,s,  If  we  lake  a 
luminous  iviint  lA  tht  ol-iii  t  I\  the  .Txi*  of  the  system  then  an 

eye  introduced  al  the  inuge-uoint  M.VS  in  the  inilrumcat  several 
eeiKCMfk  ita|^  which  are  ettbcr  tbe  ittings  M  the JnuM  er  their 
iau|CI«  or  tbe  imI  diaphragm*  or  tbdr  images.  Tbt  baa 


Fta.  15. 

md  emanrst  rint  <s  «Mtt|iMely  l%hte<.  Md 
aeae  of  mys  eatMtn((  tke  image-space 
Siiubfly  thi  rr  is  a  corresponding 


ieofthe 

of  mys  eatMtnff  tke  image-space.  Ahbl  Wild  k  <l»  ew<  Pmftt. 
fly  thi  rr  is  a  corresponding  wmlhat  ti«H  in  the  object- 
«Mch  limits  the  rntering  cone  o4  ray*.    This  is  called  the 


re  pupst.  Ihe  real  duphrajfm  actin|{  ns  a  limit  at  any  part 
tfl  llie  yj-stem  is  c.ille«l  the  apfrlure-iiuipktr.gm.    1  hcse  rii.iphrapns 


f  iilfib  the  f  mctleaa  of  the  entrance  pupil  and  the  aperttire^iaptiragit 

or  the  exit  pupil  and  the  aperture-diaphragm. 

Fig.  IS  shows  the  general  but  simplined  case  of  the  different 
diaphragms  which  arc  of  importance  for  the  rcRuUition  of  the 
rays.  S,.  S  Ait  two  cenitnl  sy  irrii-<.  A'  l^  .1  rr.il  di.ij  !it,»j;m 
lying  lietween  them.  Bi  and  Hi  are  the  fittings  of  iSe  •',h:irns 
Then  Si  produce*  the  virtual  ima^te  A  ol  the  diaphragm  A'  .ir.ii  ti  e 
image  Hi  u(  Ihc  filling  B't.  whUat  the  system  S  makes  the  virtual 
image  A"  of  tbe  diaphragm  A'  and  tba  virtual  iaaage  B'l  of  th^itttM 
Bi.  The  ob}ect;point  O  is  reproduoed  leally  thraugb  the  «Mc 
system  in  the  point  O'.  Ft  t he  obiect-point  O  three  diaphrsgma 
can  be  seen  in  the  <jlijn  i  1  1  ,  vi«.  the  fitting  B|,  the  image  o(  the 
fittinu  B,  and  the  iin-inr  A  ol  the  diaphragm  A'  formed  by  the 
svsti-ni  s,.  The  c-irie  of  ravs  ni.n  st  to  Bi  is  not  received  to  its 
tol.ll  extent  by  the  titling  Bi,  and  the  cone  vhich  has  entered 
through  ill  is  again  diminiahed  la  its  farther  course,  when  passing 
threofh  tbe  duphragm  A',  as  tbat  tw  eone  of  rays  realty  used 
for  producing  ihe  image  is  limited  by  A,  the  diaphragm  wtiich  aeen 
from  O  appears  to  be  the  smallest.  A  is  therefore  the  entrance 
pupil.  The  real  dlaphr.igm  A'  which  limits  the  rsys  in  the 
centre  of  the  system  is  tin-  aperture  diaphragm.  ^itniUtly  three 
diaphragms  lying  in  the  image-space  are  to  be  «xn  from  the 
image-poinl  O'— namely  B",  A'  ,  atvd  B'j.  A"  limits  the  rays  in  the 
imaKC'space,  and  is  therefore  the  exit  punil.  As  A  is  copiu|ule  to 
the  (h.iphra;m  A'  in  the  sjftcm  S|,  angL  A"  to  the  «me  daiHiraSM 
A'  in  the  system  S.  ibe  entrance  pupil  A  is  coojHflte  te  theaidt 
pupil  .A"  tht<iiij,Iiout  the  instrument.  This  relatton  factwven  entrance 
and  evit  puiuli  i>  Rr  niT.tl. 

The  apices  of  the  conc>  nf  rays  producing  the  image  of  points  near 
the  axis  thus  lie  in  the  ol'iri  t  fRiints.  ami  il,iir  common  l>.i.-«  is  the 
entrance  pupil.   The  axis  of  such  a  cone,  wlmh  connects  the  object 

Sjint  with  the  centre  of  theentrancepupil.  is  called  the  iiriact^  im 
mitarty,  the  principal  rays  In  the  image-space  join  the  centre  01 
the  exit  pupil  with  the  image  points.  The  centres  of  the  entrance aad 
exit  pupjls  are  thus  the  inti  rs<-itions  o(  ihc  principal  rays. 

For  points  lying  f.iiih.  r  trntn  hr  nil  |hr  rnirilH  C  llHliil  imfOIHII 
aune  limits  ll.r  r  r.  .  i^i-  <iiliLr  diaphfagaM  taldhg  filt*  !■  iS 
only  one  diaphragm  L  is 
praem  besidet  the  entrance 
popit  A,  and  the  «bject- 
■pMCC  i*  divided  to  a  certain 
extent  hito  four  pans.  The 
section  M  contains  al!  point* 
rendered  by  a  systtm  with 
a  complete  aperture;  N  con- 
tains all  polaia  rendered  by 
a  s)-sten  with  a  gradually  , 
diminishing  aperture;  but 
this  diminution  does  not 
attain  the  principal  ray 
(lassing  through  the  centre 
C.  in  the  section  O  are 
thoae  pointa  rendered  by  a 
system  with  an  aperture 
whic^i  gradually  decreases  to 
rero.  No  rays  pass  from  the 
points  of  the  section  P 
through  the  system  and  no  '  c  « 

image  can  arise  from  them.  rlC  lo. 

The  second  dijphr.igm  L  tbweloie  Ihnit*  the  three-dlr!>ensJonsl 
object-space  containing  the  poiott  whith  Can  be  rendened  by  the 
optical  system.  From  C  throogh  this  diaphragm  L  tUa  thna* 
dimensional  objeei-sp.-sce  can  be  seen  a*  through  a  window.  L  ii 
cslird  In  M  s  on  Kuhr  themffaKcr /aihc.  If  several  diaphmEms  Mn 
l«e  .  n  Ir  1111  C  .  tl  r  n  the  entrance /iu(e  if  the  di.iphragm  wliicti  setn 
from  C  .ip(irjrs  the  smallest.  In  the  wctians  N  and  O  the  1 
lakt  also  takes  part  in  limiting  the  COOCt  Of  taya,  TUl 
is  known  as  the  "vignetting 
action  of  tbe  eittnineeriule.  TM 
base  of  the  cone  of  ray*  for  the 
pointa  of  thia  sectfon  of  the 
object' C^eoe  is  no  longer  a  circle 
but  a  twixom<  red  curve  whirh 
•ritea  Iro-n  tf-.-  ..hjei-t-jifiint  by 

the  projection  of  tbe  entrance 

Ink*  OS  tte  tauaiwi  MfM. 
Fig.  t7a*a«atbaba««r«Kk 

a  com  of  rayt.  K  «Aea  hap- 
nens  that  t>esidea  tbe  eatnnce 

Ittkr,  another  diaphraEm  acts  FiC.  170. 
in  a  Si^nptting  niirnir.  then 
the  f>t»erjting  aperture  ol  the  cone  of  rays  is  a  curve  made  up 
o(  circular  arc*  formed  out  o(  the  •stranoe  PUfil  and  the  two 
projection*  o(  the  two  acting  diaphragms  (fig.  I7»). 

If  the  entrance  pupil  is  narrow,  then  the  section  NO,  In  which  the 
\igiH'tting  i*  increasing,  is  diminished,  and  there  is  really  only  one 
division  c4  the  sectio.i  M  «  hit  h  can  he  rcproduord.  and  o(  the  section 
P  which  cannot  Ik-  r. fr.  'l.-rcl.  The  anple  u+ir-7w.  comI1rl^ltlg 
the  Mction  wWcb  caa  b«  iiroruduocd,  is  calWd  tbe  aiigle  o(,the  held  oi 
viatraatbeobgect'iUs.  tbe  flcMal  view  ait  letaiaaliaf 


e  wiwajice 
BSiariciiatt 
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U  the  entrance  pupil  ti  increaied.  It  then  comprUe*  alt  pointt 
reached  b>' principal  rays.  The  same  rclattoos  apply  to  the  imare- 
tpace,  in  %-hirh  thw  ti  an  exit  lukt.  which.  Mm  from  rhf  muMIe 
of  the  exit  pupil,  appear*  under  the  smalleit  an|;le.  It  ic  the  intake 
o(  the  entrance  lHk<  produced  by  the  whole  »yatem.  The  invptgr- 
aide  field  o(  view  xv"  is  the  angle  cooipriaod  by  the  principal  ra)s 
irarhing  the  ed^  of  the  exit  luke. 

Mrjit  opiiral  instruments  are  used  to  observT  object-reliefs  (three- 
dimensional  objects),  and  generally  an  image-relief  (a  three-dimen- 
aauival  ifnage)  i«  conjugate  to  thi*  object -relief.  It  b  sometimes 
required,  Iwwever,  to  represent  by  means  o4  an  optical  instrument 
the  object-relief  on  a  plane  or  on  a  eround-glass  as  in  the  photo- 
graphic camera.  For  simplicity  »t  shall  assume  the  intercepting  plane 
«•  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  shall  call  it,  after  v-on  Ronr,  the 
"  ground  slaa*  plane."  All  points  of  the  image  not  lying  in  this 
plane  produce  circular  spots  (corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
pupils)  on  it,  which  arc  called  "  circle*  of  confusion,"  The  ground- 
gla«  plane  (fig.  |8)  is  conjugate  to  the  object-plane  E  in  the 
object-spore,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  called  the  "  plane 
focused  for."  All  points  lying  in  this  plane  art  reproduced  exactly 
on  the  ground-glau  plane  as  Jic  point*  OO.  The  circle  of  conf  uaion 


Fig.  1 8. 


Z  on  the  plane  focused  for  corresponds  to  the  circle  of  confusion 
Z'  on  the  cround-glass  plane.  The  figure  formeti  on  the  plane 
focused  for  by  the  cones  U  rays  from  all  of  the  objeci-poinis  o(  the 
total  oliject-spacc  directed  to  the  entrance  pupil.  «.is  callt-d  "  objecl- 
•ide  reprc«cntation  "  (inuifo)  bv  M  von  Ruhr  This  rrptresrniaiion 
is  a  central  proieclioa.  If,  for  instance,  the  entrance  pupil  is 
imagined  so  small  that  only  the  principal  rays  pass  ihrouKh,  then 
they  project  directly,  and  (be  intcrMxtions  of  the  princi(ul  rays 
represent  the  projections  of  the  points  of  the  object  l>ing  oH 
the  plane  focused  lor.  The  centre  of  the  projection  or  the  per- 
•pcctive  centre  is  the  middle  posnl  of  the  entrance  pupil  C.  If  the 
entrance  pupil  is  opened,  in  place  of  point*,  circles  of  confusion  ap- 
pear, whose  si2e  depends  upon  the  sire  of  the  entrance  pupil  and  the 
position  of  the  objcrt-poinis  and  the  plane  focused  for.  The  inlcT- 
section  of  the  primSpal  ray  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  confusion, 
The  clearness  of  the  representation  on  the  plane  focused  for  is  of 
course  diminished  by  the  circles  of  confusion.  This  central  pro- 
jection does  nut  at  all  depend  upon  the  inslrumcnt,  but  is  entirely 
geometrical,  arising  when  the  position  and  the  sire  of  the  entrance 
pupil,  and  the  position  of  the  plane  focused  for  have  tieen  fixed. 
The  iiutrument  then  produces  an  image  on  the  ground-glas&  plane 
of  this  pcrspctiive  representation  on  the  plane  foi  usci  lor,  and  on 
account  of  the  exact  likeness  which  this  image  has  to  the  C)bject- 
•ide  representation  it  is  called  the  "  represeni.ilion  copy."  By 
moving  it  round  an  angle  of  180*,  this  representation  can  bo 
brought  into  a  perspective  position  to  the  objects,  so  thai  all 
rays  coming  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  pupil  and  aiming 
at  the  object-points,  would  always  meet  the  corresponding  irndgc- 
polnt*.  This  representation  is  accessible  to  the  obser\-er  in  dilfrn-nt 
wsya  in  different  instruments.  If  the  observer  desires  »  perfectly 
correct  persrx'ctive  impression  of  the  object-relief  the  disiarice  of 
the  pivot  of  the  eye  from  the  reprrsentarion  copy  must  Ik-  equal 
to  tne  nth  p.irt  of  the  distance  of  the  plane  focuKxl  for  (rom  the 
rntrance  pupil,  if  the  instrument  has  produced  a  nth  diminution  of 
the  obiect-fide  representation.  The  pivot  of  the  c>t  must  coincide 
with  tne  centre  of  (he  perspective,  became  all  images  are  observed 
in  direct  vision.  It  ii  known  that  the  pivot  of  the  eye  is  the 
point  of  intersection  of  all  (he  directions  in  which  one  can  look. 
iTiu*  all  these  points  represented  by  circles  of  coiifuwun  whith  are 
leas  than  the  angular  sharpness  of  viMon  appear  clear  to  the 
eye;  the  space  containing  all  these  object-points,  which  appear 
clear  to  the  eye,  i*  called  the  dtpik.  The  depth  of  definition, 
therefore,  is  not  a  special  property  of  the  instrument,  but  depends 
on  the  sin  of  the  entrance  pupil,  the  ptwition  of  the  plane  focused 
(or  and  on  the  condition*  under  which  the  representation  can  be 
observed. 

U  the  distance  of  the  representation  from  the  pivot  of  the  eye  be 
altered  from  the  correct  ilist.iiKe  al/c.idy  mentioned,  the  angles  of 
vision  under  which  various  ol>;<-ct5  appear  are  changed;  pcrspw  live 
errors  arise,  causing  an  incorrect  idea  to  be  given  <if  the  depth  A 
simple  case  is  shown  in  fig.  19.  A  cube  is  the  object,  and  if  it  is 
observed  as  in  hg.  19a  with  the  representation  copy  at  the 
Correct  distance,  a  comxt  idea  of  a  cul>c  will  be  ubLiined.  H.  as 
b  6gs.  196  aod  I9r,  the  distaiKc  is  too  great,  there  caa  be 


two  results.    If  it  is  knosm  that  the  farthest  section  i*  just 

as  high  as  the  nearer  one  then  the  cube  appears  cxceptiotuQy 
derpcni-d.  like  a  long  panlMepipefJon.  But  if  it  is  known  to  be  as 
deep  at  it  it  high  then  the  e>-e  will  see  it  low  at  the  back  and 
high  at  the  front.  The  reverse  occur*  when  the  diiunce  of 
obscn-ation  is  too  short,  the  body  then  appears  cither  too  flat,  or 
the  nearer  scctjons  sctm  (00  low  in  reUtitm  to  ihijse  farther  off. 
These  per»pec(i%t  errors  can  be  seen  in  any  telescope,    in  the 
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Fig.  19. 

trk:trope  ocular  the  rcpn^ntation  copy  has  10  lie  observed  under 
too  large  an  angle  or  at  too  short  a  cLstanre;  all  ol>jccts  therefore 
appear  flallcnctl.  or  the  more  distant  objects  appear  too  lark;c  in 
comiKirison  with  thow  nearer  at  harMl. 

From  the  .ibovc  the  importance  of  expcrirrvc  will  be  Inferred. 
But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  objects  themselves  be  known 
to  the  observer  but  also  that  they  are  presented  to  his  eye  in 
the  customary  manner.  This  depends  upcjn  (he  way  in  which  the 
principal  rays  psvs  through  the  sv-trm — in  other  words.  uf>on  the 
speci.il  kind  of  "  transmission  "  of  the  prim  ipal  rayv  In  onlinary 
vision  (he  pivo«  of  the  eye  is  the  centre  of  the  perspective  reprrsenta- 
lign  which  arises  on  the  wry  distant  pUne  st.inding  perpendicular 
to  the  moan  direction  of  fichi.  In  this  kind  of  central  iir<.je«tion 
all  objects  l)-»ng  in  front  of  (he  plane  focuv^l  for  are  tliminishcd 
when  projecteil  on  this  pl.ine,  and  those  lying  liohind  it  are  magnified. 
(The  distances  are  always  given  in  the  direction  <>(  light.)  Thus  the 
objects  near  (o  the  eye  appear  large  ami  those  lanher  from  it  appear 
sm.ill.  Thus  perspcrti\-e  has  l>e\n  c.illed  by  M  von  Rohr'  "ento- 
cenlrir  tran-imission  "  (fig.  ?o).  If  (he  entrance  pupil  of  the  in  tru- 
ment  lies  at  infinity,  tbca  all  liic  principal  rays  arc  parallel  and  the 
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Fic.  20.  '  Fig.  si. 

projections  of  all  obierts  on  the  plane  fiirused  for  arc  exactly  a< 
Urge  as  (he  objects  themselves.  Alter  E.  Abbo,  this  course  of  rays 
iscalW  ••  idcYcntric  transmission  "  (fig.  it}.  The  exit  pupJ  then  lies 
in  the  imaice-sirle  focus  of  (he 
system.  If  the  f«rsiieclive 
centre  lie*  in  front  ol  the  plane 
focused  (or,  (hen  the  olijects 
lying  in  front  of  this  plane  arc 
m.ignified  and  those  behind  it 
are  diminished.  This  it  just  the 

reverse  of  perspective  re  pre-  ^'C-  ' 

srntation  in  ordinary  sight,  so  that  the  relations  of  size  and  tbe 
arrangements  for  ».pace  must  fio  qui(e  incorrectly  indicated  (hg.  21^; 
this  rep  risen  La  t  ion  is  colled  6y  M  yon  Kohr  a  "  hypcnentric 
transmission."  (0.  Hk.) 

LENT  (0.  Eng.  Wrn.  "  spring,"  M.  Eng.  Ifnlen,  Unk.  Unt,  cf. 
Dul.  IrnU.  (jcr.  I^ns,  "  tpring,"  0  II  Ccr.  Imzin.  Irngiiin,  Itnzo, 
prob.ibIy  from  the  same  root  as  "  long  "  aod  referring  to  "  the 
lengthening  days"),  in  the  Christian  Oiurch,  the  period  ol 
fasting  preparatory  to  the  festival  of  Easter.  As  this  fast 
falls  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  il  became  confused  with  tho 
season,  and  gradually  the  word  Lent,  which  originally  meant 
spring,  was  confined  to  this  use.  The  Latin  name  for  the  fast, 
Quadrii[esim4>  (whence  Iial.  quaresima,  Span,  (uartsma  and  Fr. 
(orfme),  and  its  Gr.  equivalent  T«;(rapo<(o(Trii  (now  superseded 
by  the  term  4  ntauia  "  the  fast  "),  arc  derived  from  the  Sunday 
which  was  the  fortieth  day  before  Easter,  as  Quinquagaima 
and  Sexoifsima  arc  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth,  f^adragcsima 
bcins  until  the  7th  century  the  taput  jejimli  or  first  day  of 
the  fast. 

The  length  of  this  fast  and  the  rigour  with  which  it  has  been 
observed  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times  and  in  diflcrent 
countries  (sec  Fasti.nc)  In  the  time  of  Irciucus  the  fast  before 
Easter  was  very  short,  but  very  Kverc,  thus  some  ate  nothing 
for  forty  hours  between  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  and  the 
morning  of  Easter.  This  was  the  only  authoritatively  prescribed 
fast  known  to  Tertullian  {Df  jrjunw,  2,  ij.  14;  De  oraliane,  18). 
In  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  it  w.is  already 
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customary  to  hit  ditring  Holy  Week;  and  earlier  still  the 

MoDtanui-'i  t>uxstcii  thai  ihcy  observed  a  two  weeks'  fa»l  instead 
of  one.  Of  the  Lenten  fast  or  Quadragesima,  the  first  mention 
ii  in  the  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicai-a  (j."  0,  and  from  this 
tine  U  is  frequently  referred  to,  but  chtttly  m  a  st^ison  of  prepara- 
tloo  for  btptism,  of  absolution  of  penitents  or  of  retreat  and 
recoltection^  In  this  season  fasting  played  a  part,  but  it  was 
van  imlvcnally  nor  rigorously  enforced.  At  Rotac,  for  iiutascc, 

binorhn  Sbcratct  {Hisl.  ecd.  v  »1,  ihoe  tinee  weeks,  in  Atgr 

Dnchcsnc's  opinion,  being  not  continuous  but,  following  the 
primitive  Roman  custom,  broken  by  intervals.  Cratlually, 
however,  iho  f.ist  as  observed  in  Ea&t  and  West  bcc.imc  more 
rigorousjy  defined.  In  the  East,  wlicrp  after  ihc  exjniplc  of 
the  Churth  of  .Antioch  the  Q>u.'idragesima  fast  had  been  kept 
distinct  from  that  ot  Holy  WceiL,  the  whole  fast  came  to  la^t 
for  seven  weeks,  both  SMttrd^ys  and  Sundays  (except  Holy 
Saturday)  being,  howevcTt  excluded.  In  Rome  and  AIcMadria, 
ud  cvea  in  JeniMlem,  Hdly  Wcdt  was  included  in  LcBt  mkI  the 
vrlwle  Unt  Inud  Iml  wcdn.  Sntvdays.  however,  imt  being 
tmmpL  B«lli  at  ftoroeud  CmiManiinoplc,  therefore,  the  actual 
fast  wjs  but  thirty  six  days  Some  Churches  still  (oniinucd  the 
three  weeks'  fast,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  mo^.l  of 
these  diver(;cnces  had  ceased  and  the  usages  of  Amioch  Con' 
Ctanlinopk  and  kome-Alexandria  had  become  stereotyped  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  iniluence. 

The  thirty-six  days,  as  forming  a  tenth  part  of  the  year  and 
therefore  a  perfect  number,  ai  fir.t  found  a  wide  acceptance 
(so  Cassiama,  Calf.  smL  jo)}  but  the  faiCDnaistcncjr  of  ihi»  peiiod 
with  the  naate  Qundragannn,  uid  with  the  tony  dayn*  bM  of 
Clnlttt  came  to  be  noted,  and  cariy  in  the  7th  cenlttiy  Ipor  day* 
wefc added,  by  what  pope  is  unknown.  Lent  in  the  Wett  begin- 
ning henceforth  on  Ash  W  eilnesilay  (7  v  )  AIkiuI  the  same  time 
the  cycle  of  pa^hal  solemnities  was  extendrd  lo  the  ninth  Week 
before  Easter  by  the  insiiiution  of  si.ition.il  masMs  for  SH-piua- 
gesima,  Scaagcsima  and  QuinquaKesima  Sundays.  At  Consiann- 
noplc,  too,  three  Sundays  were  addid  and  associated  with  the 
Easter  festival  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sunda)*}  in  Lent  proper. 
These  three  Sundays  were  added  m  the  Greek  Church  also,  and 
the  iMvacul  cuatom  of  keeping  ao  ci^l  weeks'  Can  {Lt,  exactly 
tXs  daytl,  now  oidveml  fh  the  Euicm  Chuith.  oripnaied  in 
the  7th  centuiy.  The  Greek  Lent  begins  on  -the  Monday  of 
Sexagesima.  with  a  week  of  preparatory  fasting,  known  as 
Ti'po(^yia.  or  the  "  bull i-r-wcek  ";  tin  actu.il  f,is(,  hmuvcr, 
si.irts  on  the  Monday  of  Quinquagesima  <  F.siomilu).  this  \\eck 
being  known  as  "the  first  week  of  the  t.i-.t  "  {<iii■^>^ias  r^-v 
i^rui».  The  period  of  Lent  is  still  described  as  "  the  six  weeks 
of  the  fast  "  (l£  iffiottiitt  ri>  ■njoruwi'),  Holy  Week  (4  ^7(a 
IttyiXri  j/3So(t&t)  not  being  reckoned  in.  The  Lenten  la&l  was 
retained  at  the  Reformation  hi  aone  of  the  Kformed  Churches, 
and  it  (till  observed  in  the  AniflcHaaBd  LiiUicnw  oommiinlon^. 
In  Zki^aad  a  Lenten  bat  wtk  Citt  ordeitd  to  be  obicrved  by 
Earconbc«htt  kbif  of  Kent  (640-664).  In  the  middle  ases.  meat, 
eggs  and  milk  were  forbidden  in  Lent  not  only  by  ccctesiastfcal 
but  by  statute  taw;  and  ihii  rule  was  enforced  until  the  relpn  of 
William  III.  The  chief  I.cnten  food  from  the  earliest  days  was 
fish,  and  entries  in  the  royal  household  accounts  of  Kdward  III 
show  the  amount  of  fish  supplied  to  the  king.  Herring-pics 
were  a  great  delicacy.  Charters  granted  to  seaports  often 
stipulated  that  the  town  shook!  send  so  many  henings  or  other 
fish  to  the  king  anntiany  during  Lent.  Bow  severely  strict 
medievtl  abstinence  wia  may  he  gauged  from  the  fiirt  that 
annles  and  gsfrinns  wcfe  soawtfaBcs,  la  defsiitt  of  dbpensatiens, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  siepc  of  Orleans  in  i.i;o,  reduced  to  starv.it  Ion 
for  want  of  Lcntrn  food,  though  in  full  possession  of  meat  and 
other  supplies.  The  battle  of  the  Herrings  (February  1419) 
was  fought  in  order  to  covet  the  march  of  a  convoy  of  Lcntca  food 
to  the  English  army  besieging  Orleans.  DiiqicaMtiMia  ffom 
fasting  were,  however,  given  in  case  of  illness. 

During  lha  ldi|^us  confusion  of  the  Reformation,  the  practice 
flf  lastiu  wia  jcnsrslly  relaxed  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
namn  tie  oU^MfoB  of  keying  Lent  aad  itaMhar  periodaiBd 


days  of  abeHaence  by  a  series  of  prodanutloos  and  stattttes. 
In  these,  however,  the  religious  was  avowedly  sub  rJini.  L  u  a 
political  motive,  via.  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  lisiiciiL-i,  v,  :,u  h 
were  the  great  nursery  of  English  seamen.  Thus  the  l,;:s;i:'.c 
of  1  and  J  Edward  VL,  cap.  9  (1549),  while  inculcating  that 
"  due  and  godly  abstinence  from  flesh  is  a  means  to  viitue," 
adds  that  "  by  tiie  eating  of  iish  much  flesh  is  saved  to  the 
country,"  and  thit  thereby,  tat,  A*  filhing  trade  is  encounged. 
The  sutute,  bowe«er,  would  not  seen  to  liavc  bad  much  effect; 
formspite  of  a  prodaaiatioQ  of  Queen  Eliasbeth  In  i  $60  imposing 
a  fine  of  £:o  for  each  offence  on  butcbeis  slaughtoing  animals 
during  Ix-nt,  in  1 56  5  Sir  William  Cecil,  in  Ne4es  upm  am  Act  fof 
lh(  Incremc  oj iltc  Sary,  says  that  "  in  old  times  no  flesh  at  all  was 
c.ilcn  on  lish  days;  even  the  king  himself  could  not  have  license; 
w  hich  was  occasion  of  eating  so  much  fish  as  now  is  eaten  in  flesh 
upon  fish  days."  The  revolt  against  &sh  had  ruined  the  fishcTKS 
and  driven  the  fishennen  to  turn  pirates,  to  the  great  '"•■n'^sl 
and  detriment  of  the  realm.  Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  ts6a- 
•$63.  Cecil  forced  upon  an  unwOOng  paiUamctit  "a  pettk 
ordinance  on  fith  caUag."  by  which  Utt  cadag  «i  Mh  m 
fast  days  was  made  pu^ihable  by  a  fine  of  three  povads  or 
three  months'  imprisonment,  one  meat  dish  h:-'v'A\i  .■'.1' j.'.  1.  1  rn 
Wcdncsda)s  on  condition  that  three  fiih  dishti  aitl  prtitr.i  on 
the  tabic.  Tlic  kind  of  argument  by  which  Cecil  overcame  the 
Protestant  tenifK^r  of  the  parliament  is  illustrated  by  a  clause 
which  he  had  meditated  adding  to  the  statute,  a  draft  of  which 
in  his  own  handwriting  is  preserved: "  Because  no  penon  shoidd 
misjudge  the  intent  of  the  statute.**  It  fonit  "  which  is  politicly 
soeani  w^y  (or  the  increase  of  fiiluiniMn  and  mariaen,  and  nai 
for  aay  lapetitltioa  (or  cbdoe  of  meats;  sdwever  shdl  ptoicli 
or  tesdi  that  cattag  of  fish  or  (ortwaring  of  fkA  is  for  the  saving 
of  the  soul  of  man,  or  for  the  service  of  God,  shall  be  punished  as 
ihcspre.ider  of  false  news  "  (Dom.  MSS.,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xxvii.). 
But  in  spile  of  statutes  and  proclamations,  of  occasional  severities 
and  of  the  patnolic  e.vamplc  of  Queen  Eli-'.abcth,  the  pr.icticc  (A 
fasiing  fell  more  aiid  more  into  disuse.  Ostentatious  avoidance 
of  a  fuh-dict  became,  indct-tl,  one  of  the  outw.trd  symbols  of 
militant  Protestantism  among  the  Puritans.  "  I  have  often 
noted,"  writes  John  Tkyhir,  the  water-poet,  b  Ml  Sack  a  Lent 
(t6jo),  "  that  if  any  aupcrtaoua  feasting  «r  fmaaadiilagf 
pauach'awBmbtg  asBonh^  do  maet«  ft  is  «»  oittaad  that  It  Mt 
be  cither  in  Lent,  upon  a  Friday,  or  a  fasting:  for  tha  meat 
docs  not  relish  well  except  it  be  sauced  with  disobedience  taA 
comtt  mpt  of  authority."  The  government  continued  to  struggle 
ac.iiiist  this  s[)irit  of  detiancr;  proclamations  of  James  I.  in 
ifiKj  an<l  16.^5,  and  of  Ch.irles  I.  in  16^7  and  1631,  again  com- 
mamicd  abstinence  from  ail  flesh  during  Lent,  and  the  High 
Church  movement  of  the  17  th  century  lent  a  fresh  religious 
sanction  to  the  oBidal  attitude.  So  late  as  16S7.  James  II. 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  abstention  from  meat;  but, 
after  the  Rewohitioa,  the  Lcutcn  kwt  fell  obaoiete,  though  they 
leaadnad  on  tlie  ttattitr  book  tiD  repeated  by  tlw  Statute  Law 
Revisiea  Act  i86j.  But  during  the  i8lh  century,  though  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Lenten  fast  was  generally  abandoned, 
it  was  still  obscr\-ed  and  inculcated  by  the  more  earnest  of  the 
clergy,  such  as  William  Law  and  John  Wesley;  and  the  custom 
of  ^onicn  wearing  mourning  in  Lent,  which  had  been  followed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  survived  until  well  into  the 
19th  century.  With  the  growth  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the 
English  Church,  the  pcactiee  of  observing  Lent  was  rcviyod;  and* 
though  ao  roles  for  fasting  am  aathanUativdy  laid  dawn,  Oa 
duty  of  abstiafimf»MwiiiiygiBan|yiacttkaiedhybiriio|ia 
and  dcrgy,  dlher  as  a  dfsefpline  or  as  an  eacRte  la  adf-denlsL 

For  (he  more  "  advanced  "  Churches,  Lenten  ptadiOe  tcada  Ift 
conform  to  that  of  the  pre  Ri  furmation  Church. 

Mid-Lent,  or  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  was  long  knowtl 
as  iiolktrini  Sunday,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  for  girls  in 
service  to  be  allowed  a  holiday  on  that  day  to  visit  their 
parents.  They  usually  took  as  a  present  for  ibA  mother  a 
small  cake  known  as  a  timmel.  In  shape  It  iciBmbled  a  pork- 
pie  bat  ia  aMteriais  it  waa  a  rich  phrnicpuddiagi  The  word 
lidkilwad  thiongli  M.  Lai.  flaMMiba»  siUMtti^liam  tat.  simUd, 
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%ikaltov.  lifibMoicfaUicifaMdMtoaivitnibiMiMm: 
nd  at  Usk.  llMMMlit  <ke  cmtom  of  MMkrini  i»  nui 

scrupulously  observed. 

LENTHALL.  WILLIAM  (ijQi-iMi),  EniHsh  paiiiamcntarian. 
spcakcrol  the  House  of  Commons,  tecCMKlsOB  of  VViUiani  Lcnthall, 
of  I.achford,  Oxfordshire,  a  (icsccndcnt  nl  ao  old  Herefordshire 
family,  was  borri  at  Ilcnlcy-on-Thanics  in  June  1591.  He 
left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree  in  iC>oq,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1616,  becoming  a  bencher  in  1653. 
He  RfHCwnted  Woodstock  in  the  Short  Parliament  (April  1640), 
wd  aat  ckoMi  by  JUog  Charles  I.  to  be  ^aakif  «f  the  Long 
ftaliiiMiittidifallaatQnthejrdof  hkivembcriAia  Aecwding 
to  Ckteaien,  m  worn  cfaote  could  not  kavs  been  aMdt.  far 
LcDtbtN  wts  flf  t  ^very  tTnoRHis  mtttn.**  He  was  treated 
wiih  Stanly  ri.-5|)crt  in  the  chair,  and  seems  to  have  had  little 
control  over  ihc  proceedings.  On  ihe  .;th  of  January  1643, 
however,  when  the  king  cntere<l  the  House  of  Commons  lo  seize 
tiie  five  iiifniljcrs,  I.cnthall  [jchavi-d  with  grcn!  prudL-ncc  and 
dignity.  Having  taken  the  spiakcr'.s  ch.iir  and  looked  round  in 
vain  to  discover  the  offending  metnliers,  Charles  turned  to 
Lcnthall  stan<fii^  below,  and  detnandcd  of  him  "  whether  any 
of  those  persona  were  in  the  House,  whether  he  saw  any  of  them 
and  where  ibey  were."  Lcnthall  fell  on  bis  knecs.and  KpUed: 
"  May  it  please  jmt  M^jetty,  I  bave  neitber  tjt*  t«  aeo  aar 
tongue  to  speak  in  (Hi  place  bol  as  tba  HoMe  li])kated  to 
direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here."  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  rebellion,  Lcnthall  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  parliament. 
He  had  already  called  attention  to  tlic  inadcrniary  of  his  salary 
and  been  granted  a  sum  of  ^6ooo  h  of  Apr)!  i6t;);  and  he 
w,i5  now  .-ippoinled  master  of  ihe  rolls  (.-.'ni!  of  Xovcmher  i6.jO. 
and  one  of  the  comnmsionccs  ol  the  great  seal  (Oct.  1646- 
ManhiM)- 

Be  cairicd  on  his  duties  as  speaker  without  interruption  till 
t6%j,  ^AtU  tbe  power  of  the  parliament  had  been  transferred 
teUwanagr.  On  ibea^ol  July  a  mob  invaded  tbe  House  oi 

dtt  oU  pariiaittntaiy  «onmlttc«  of  militta;  Lcatliall  was  held 

h  tbe  «Mir  by  matn  force  and  compelled  to  put  to  the  vote  a 
rcs<jlutIon  Inviting  the  ki:  i;  '  ■  I-'>ndon.  Threats  of  worse  ihincs 
came  subsequently  lo  U-nthaii  s  cars,  and,  taking  the  mace 
with  him,  he  left  London  on  the  Jpth  to  join  the  army  and 
Fairfax.  Lcnthall  and  Manchester,  the  speaker  of  the  Lords, 
beaded  the  fugitive  members  at  the  review  on  llounslow  Heath 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  being  received  by  the  soldiers  "  as  so  many 
angels  sent  from  heaven  for  their  good."  Returning  to  London 
with  the  amy.  be  waa  installed  asain  by  FIdrfaa  in  the  chair 
i6th  AogaaiK  and  al  votes  pasted  dttrinf  bb  absence  were 
asnuOed.  Kt  adhered  facucefortb  to  tbe  amy  pany,  bot  with 
a  coostant  bbs  In  favoer  of  tbe  Mny. 

At  the  Restoration  he  clnimccj  to  have  sent  money  Xf>  the  ting 
nt  Oxford,  to  have  provided  the  queen  with  comforts  and 
rieressaries  and  to  have  taken  fare  of  the  royal  children.  But 
he  put  the  question  for  the  king's  trial  from  Ihc  chair,  and 
continued  to  act  as  speaker  after  ihc  king's  execution.  He 
slilt  continual  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  royalists, 
whenever  this  was  possible  without  imperilling  his  own  interests, 
and  he  saved  tbe  lives  of  both  the  earl  of  Norwich  (Sih  Match 
and  Sir  W.  lyAvenant  (3rd  July  1650)  by  Ms  casling 
vole,  ne  mnval  of  the  king  had  left  the  parliament  supreme; 
and  Lea^B  as  hs  representative,  though  holding  little  real 
power,  was  the  first  man  in  the  state. 

Hfs  spc.ikership  continued  ttll  the  loth  of  April  1653,  when 
Ihc  Long  Parliament  was  summarily  expelled.  Cromwell  directed 
Cobnel  Harrison,  on  the  refusal  of  lcnthall  to  quit  the  chair, 
to  pull  him  out — and  Lenthall  suhmiticd  10  the  show  of  force. 
He  took  no  part  in  politics  till  the  assembling  of  the  first  pro- 
tectorate parliament,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1654,  fn  which 
hesatasnctaberforOifordlUie.  He  waa  again  chosen  speaker, 
bk  foimer  esperfmce  and  Vk  pUability  ofciaifaeierbcihsMt 
ddrficeomnmidaiUion.  intlivaemidiMeteetonteparfianwnt. 
nnmoned  by  ClonnnI  «n  tbe  iT^niSe^Mibcr  i<s6v  lenthall 


tut^wdhSwniwSftiinlHlil ratioa.  and  waa  actJve'in'urging 
the  protector  to  take  tbe  title  of  king.  In  spite  of  hn  services, 

I.,cnthall  was  n>iL  l  u'iided  by  Cromwell  in  his  new  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  Kiut  li  uuappointed  and  crestfallen  at  his  omission. 
'I  he  protector,  hearing  of  his  "  grievous  complaint,"  sent  him  a 
writ,  and  Lenllmil  was  cklcd  at  bciieviug  be  had  secured  a 
peerage.  After  Cromwell's  death,  the  officers,  having  determined 
to  recall  the  "  Rump "  Parliament,  aSMWibkd  at  Lenihall's 
house  at  the  Rolls  (6ih  May  i6s9),  to  deiiMllini  to  <>cnd  ctut  the 
writs.  Lentbol,  bomw,  had  no  wM  l»  CMma  Ms  datisB 
as  speaker,  pieicfibig  the  Hdnse  «f  larit,  and  made  mtons 
oniMa  Eur  net  eeapi^dat.  Nevafthdess,  apoo  tbe  ofTicera 
lIuaaleniNS  to  sttmrnon  tbe  parUamcnt  without  bis  aid.  and 
hearing  the  next  morning  that  several  members  had  assembled, 
he  led  the  procession  to  the  parliament  house.  Ltnihall  was 
now  restored  to  ibc  positionof  li  ;  ■  ty  which  he  had  Idled  before. 
He  was  temporarily  made  keeper  ol  the  new  great  seal  (i4ih  of 
May).  On  the  6lb  of  June  it  was  voted  that  all  commissions 
should  be  signed  by  Leni  hall  and  not  by  the  commantkr-in^hicf. 
His  exalted  position,  however,  was  not  left  long  unassailcd. 
On  tba  13th  of  October  Lambert  placed  soldiers  roand  the  Moaie 
•ad  yasaanted  the  members  from  assembling.  UMlheVte  eoedl 
was  ilapiisd  aabe  waseelrting  Hkm  Yaad.  the  ■nea  wasadaad 
nad  hewas  obliged  to  isinia.  Tbeanigr.hawevcrraBonsetnnMd 
to  their  allegiance  lo  the  parliament.  On  the  a4th  of  December 
they  marched  to  LeotbsU's  house,  and  capiesacd  their  sorrow. 
On  thea9th  tbospaalMrncaiaed  lh»  tteatoel the iMwriafcliJ 

parliament. 

Lcnthall  now  turned  his  attention  to  bring  about  the  Restora- 
tion. Ue  "  very  violently  "  oppo&ed  tbe  oath  abjuring  the  house 
of  Stuart,  DOW  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  republican  faction 
on  the  parliament,  and  absented  himself  from  the  House  for  ten 
d  ay  s,  to  avoid,  it  was  said,  any  rc^ionsibility  for  the  bill.  He  had 
been  in  oaaHaunlcatioo  with  Monk  for  some  lima,  and  on  Monk 
cnteriog  Londv  with  Ui  anny  (|id  Fcbmaiy  iMo)  Lcnthai  mat 
hiwi  Infant  of  Sanwaatlleaae.  On  the  6(h  of  Fcbniaiy  Monk 
vfsited  the  House  el  Conumms,  when  Lenthall  pronounced  a 
speech  of  thanks.  On  the  aSth  of  March  Lenthall  forwarded 
lo  the  king  a  paper  containing  "  Heads  of  Advice."  According 
lo  Monk,  be  "  was  very  active  for  the  restoring  of  ilis  Majesty 
and  perform*^  many  services  ,  .  .  which  could  not  have  been 
soc  well  tllccted  without  his  hclpc."  Lcnlhall  notwilhslanding 
found  him»:lf  in  disgrace  at  the  Rc^loratiun.  in  spite  of  Monk's 
recommendation,  he  was  not  elected  by  Oxford  University  for 
the  Convention  Parliament,  nor  was  be  allowed  by  the  king, 
though  be  had  sent  hiai  a  present  of  £9090,  to  remain  master  oif 
themUa.  On  tbe  iitb  of  June  he  nna  indndad  tor  the  Home 
of  Connnona,  in  spite  of  n  noomnendaloiy  latter  friMn  Morit, 
among  the  twenty  persons  excepted  from  the  aa  of  tademalty 
and  subject  to  penalties  not  extending  to  life.  In  the  House  oif 
Lords,  however.  .Monk's  testimony  and  intercession  were  effectual, 
and  Lenthall  w  asonly  declared  incspableof  holding  for  the  fui  urc 
any  public  ofiice.  His  last  puldic  art  was  a  disgraceful  one. 
Unmindful  now  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  he  consented  10 
appear  as  1  witness  against  the  regicide  Thomas  Scot,  for  words 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  while  Lcnlhall  was  in  Ihe 
chair.  It  'vas  probably  after  this  that  he  was  allowed  lo  present 
himself  at  court,  and  bis  conlcmporarisa  took  a  malicious  glee 
in  tclUnv  l«w  **  adien,  with  some  difficnlly,  hcobtaiaed  leave  tt> 
kiss  the  kii^  hand  be^  eat  of  ftdlt,  idi  badtnaidi «  he  wo 
kneeling." 

Lenthall  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  i66».  In  hb  will  he 
desired  10  be  buried  without  any  state  and  without  a  monument, 
"  but  at  the  utmost  a  plain  stone  with  this  superscription  only, 
Vtrmh  iMiJt,  acLnow kdging  myself  to  l>c  unworthy  of  the  least 
oulu.ird  regard  in  this  world  and  unworthy  of  any  rrmcndirar.ce 
that  hath  been  so  great  a  ainncr."  He  was  held  in  little  honour 
contemporari«e»  and  «as  nnivcrsaUy  regarded  as  a  time- 
aerver.  He  waa,  however,  a  man  of  food  intentions,  strong 
famPy  aftvUana  and  conddeimUe  abiwy.  Unfortunately  he 
aiaa  caBsd  Iv  *■»  trt^y  a(  fMn  In  itt  &  cnm  nflki^  Jn  wkidb 
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govcrncil  ronstanily  by  fears  lor  his  person  and  estate,  he  was 
icduccd  into  .1  srrii-i  o(  unworthy  actions.  He  left  one  son,  Sir 
Joha  LcBthall,  who  had  dnccndants.  His  bfY)thcr,  Sir  John 
LuImB,  who,  il  was  said,  had  too  much  influence  with  hitn, 
iras  notonous  for  his  extortions  as  keeper  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison. 

See  C.  H.  Finh  in  «hc  Diet.  N.U.  Bttig.;  Wood  (cd.  Bli-w).  AHi. 
OxoiL,  ill.  6oj,  who  a  li^it  u(  his  printed  Miccchct  and  kucrs; 

Fo'is.  l.iiei  of  Siie  J:i<!'^<^.  vi.  44";  .m  l  J.  A.  >Iai>nin(;,  /.iicf  of  Ike 
.S/"  .''rT)  r'f        I!:!  ■  •  I  i'l  fvr'iii'ri,     I  111  n'  arr  iluitlLTuus  rcfftcili  r:. 

to  Lent  lull  ill  hi3  ollicut  r.i)iatiiy,  and  W  iii  rs  uriucn  by  and  lo  him, 
M  tim  Cftkndar  oi  Sutc  i'a)ier%  UamCMic  bcrica,  aw|  im  vtftnmMiiiy. 
calendared  in  the  Hisc        Cominiision  Scries,  attsno  D'Ewcs's 

Diary,  in  the  Hark'i.tn  Collection,  British  Mukcum,  unme  extract* 
from  which  havebc«n  Riven  by  J.  Foreter,  Case  of  the  Five  Members, 
Ij53  :  .ind  \offt  a»d  Outrtfi.  %cr.  iii.,  vii,  45  ("  LenthuU's  Lamenta- 
tion "),  VIII.,  I.  105,  3s>s,  :,  IX  ,  \i.  37. 

UMTlk  lite  ieed  of  I<iu  «Kirf«ta  OdM  kaam  at  £mim  Z^) , 
ft  mill  WMHl  of  the  vetdk  Ulb&  TlMplml  ivrfet  fmn  6to 
iftin.  la  fcil^tMdhMMwylaatMBMdlBgbnmcfcet.  The 
lavft  ara  aRemite,  wMi  ilr  pm  of  ebfamg-finear,  oUum, 

mucronate  leaflets.  The  nov.crs.  two  to  four  in  number,  arc 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  atc  borttc  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
en  a  slender  foolst.iik  ncirly  equalling  the  leaves  ill  Itngth, 
they  are  produced  in  June  or  early  in  July.  The  pods  arc  about 
i  in,  lon^,  broadly  oblong,  sllgluly  inflated,  and  contain  two  seeds, 
which  are  of  the  shape  of  a  iji>i:bly  convex  lens,  and  about  i  in. 
in  diaimtor.  Tkttt  an  scvtral  l  ultivatcd  varieties  of  the  plant, 
differing  fa  fcaWf  and  colour  ol  the  leaves,  floapcn  and 
aceda.  Tit  teat  may  >»  mam  w  haa  MDipreiiBd  Ui  ifcape,  aad 
in  calaiir  aaqr  wy  fnm  yeUow  wpi^  to  daik  bc^^ 

two 


rdMworpnri 
apoiUid.  b 


kinds  of  lentils  are  principally  met  with,  French  and  EfO'ptian. 
The  former  are  usually  sold  entire,  and  arc  of  an  ash-grey 
colour  externally  and  of  a  sitlow  tint  within;  the  latter  are 
usu.illy  mjM  like  split  |>cas.  without  the  seed  coat,  and  (onsisl  of 
the  rtddiih-ytllow  colylcdoni,  Mliith  arc  Mii.ilkr  at..]  rounder 
than  those  of  the  French  lentil;  the  seed  coat  when  present 
Is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Considenblk  qOMltfcaaf  katfls  arc 
alio  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  nathre  cottntry  of  the  lentil  is  not  known.  It  was  probably 
•ae  «( tiK  liMt  phati  brousht  oader  ctritiwrfao  bjr  aaaakind; 
lcnila^t«ai  fmrf  fathalatodmlitaiBof  St  Mcf%  khnd. 
Lake  of  Bieime^  which  ate  of  the  Bmue  age.  The  name  'adas 
(Hcb.  *v)  appears  to  be  an  or^al  Semitic  word,  and  the  red 
pottage  of  lentils  for  which  Ksau  sold  his  birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  34) 
was  apparently  made  from  the  red  Egyptian  lentil.  This  lentil 
is  cultivated  in  one  or  other  variety  in  India,  Tersia.  .Syria, 
Egypt,  Nubia  and  North  Africa,  and  in  Luropc,  along  the  coasit 
of  the  Mcditert  itiiM  II,  and  f.sr  north  as  Germany,  Holland  and 
France.  I  n  Egypt ,  Syria  and  other  Eastern  countries  the  parched 
aecds  are  exposed  for  sale  in  shops,  and  esteemed  the  best  food 
locanvoakiflgjoURMgra.  LentBa  fom  a  chief  ingredient  in  ilte 
Sipiafau  M(*<>*>  And  tMd  In  •  itarikr  tMiy  in  Fianceand  other 
cnmtiin.  BtrthbilMpawilwyiw— M^ywIdlattailiiliJ. 


The  icMah  variety  of  the  Iwdl  gwmw  btha  Mnd 

tao«  oaeenwd  ia  Path  an  aoeooiit  ol  the  smwHar  flavour  «l  it* 

■aialter  mJa    it  is  sown  in  autumn  either  with  a  c«^rcal  crop  or 

alone,  and  i* cultivated  chiefly  in  the  north  and  catt  of  Fraix  e.  I  tic 
tareo  or  rommon  variety.  Untitle  larfr  N'nide.  cultiv.ntcd  in  L'.'miiic 
and  .It  '"..iHarilon  (F.ure-rt-Loir),  and  l,ir^>ly  in  (kfni.mv.  i>  ttir 
■KMt  productive,  but  is  Icm  Cktccmed.  Thi»  kind  has  very  small 
whiiiMi  flowmi.  tSK^or  caialy  thfoc  on  a  footstalk,  and  the  pods  are 
gcnerany  one-Mcded,  the  IMOS  beinR  of  a  whitish  or  cream  colour, 
about  I  of  an  inch  broad  and  {  in.  thick.  A  sinslc  plant  pmrlurcs 
from  100  to  150  pod5,  which  arc  flattened,  about  f  in.  Kmc  and  )  in. 
broad.  Another  v:irirty,  with  seed*  iimilir  in  form  and  colour  to 
the  bat.  but  of  mtn  h  smaller  size,  i»  known  a->  the  lentiUon  de  UaM. 
It  is  sown  in  spring.  This  variety  and  the  Ifr.'.sHc  ln'f^e  arr  Iwth 
sometimes  called  the  UhUIU  i  la  rtine.     \  v.irif  ty,  Uxtille 

vertt  dm  Fuy,  ^uhivaicd  chiefly  in  the  depanmeni*  oi  Haute  Loire 
>wdCkn«al,faalwiaBwaaa>t)MatahlaawJfcrhiaai .  Theiimaian 
lentH  WM  iHiaoihMd  ftMo  BrSaio  fat  ita&  ItlMs  bluTBowers. 
Another  lipecies  ofltnlil,  ipMn  monatitkiis,  is  grown  in  Fr.mce  aSmit 
Orleans  and  elsewhere  uiiotr  the  name  of  Jarotu  and  jarnnde.  It  i». 
according  to  Vilmofrab  one  of  the  best  kiiids  of^^"  ^""^ 


welt.  It  ia  usually  soi*n  in  auluiun  witii  a  liuk  rye  or  winter  oata, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hoctulitrc  to  a  hcciaia* 

The  lentil  prcfcn  a  light  warm  nn^  soU;  on  rich  land  It  mas 
to  kaf  and  produces  but  few  pods.  The  ^ceds  are  aowa  ia'Marcfa 
or  April  or  early  in  klsy.  occwdins  to  the  climate  of  tiM  COOatry,  as 
ibcy  cannot  endure  nignt  fro>(s.  11  fur  fodder  ilioy  arc  sown  broad- 
cast, but  in  drills  if  the  rii*  seeds  arc  requitnl.  The  p(j.Ia  are 
K-ithered  in  August  or  bcplcmber,  as  soon  as  ihcy  U-nfin  to  turn 
bruwn— the  plants  bcin(  pulled  up  tike  flax  while  the  foliage  is  still 
green,  and  00  a  dry  day  lest  the  pods  split  in  drying  and  kMS  of 
teed  talccs  place.  LeatlH  keep  best  in  the  hkuk  ao  br  as  ftivaiir  ia 
concerned,  and  «ill  keep  good  in  this  w.iy  for  two  years  cither  (or 
sowing  or  for  (  ■<«:!.  An  a<  re  of  ^ruind  >  i'  Ids  on  an  average  about 
II  cwt.  of  .md  v  ,ut.  f\  .1(1',*.  Ill,,  amount  .ind  character 
ol  the  niincr.il  tnatler  riiiiii»^iU'  in  ihc  soil  nuy  lie  jud^-d  from  the 
analyus  of  the  a»h,  wlmh  in  the  H<ds  Iw.  ay  its.  chicl  ingredients — 
potash  34'6  %  soda  9-5.  lime  b  y  uhosphork  acid  36-3,  chloride  of 
sodium  7  6,  while  in  the  straw  the  pi  rrr m sms  >ia  fjpcaih  10  0, 
lime  s7-\.  silica  Vt^,  photpbork: add  ia>j,  chloMliQriOBaakaa. 

L.cntiu  have  attracted  comidcrafaie  notice  among  vegetariaaa 
at  a  food  material,  especially  for  soup.  A  Hindu  proverb  says, 
"  Bice  is  gcjcxi,  but  Icntili  arc  my  life."  The  hiv-k  cf  the  H-rd  is 
indigestible,  and  lu  cojk  lontilj.  properly  recjuircs  ai  ii  .ni  lu  i  i.  I  a 
halfnours,  but  they  are  nchcr  in  nutritious  matter  than  .dmost  any 
otlier  liind  of  pul^Aj,  containing,  acconling  to  F&ycn's  anal\  sis,  3S'a% 
of  nitrogenous  ntaiicr  (legumin),  56°,,  of  starch  and  3-6%  of 
fatty  matter.  FnaaoiMa'a  analysis  differs  in  giving  only  35%  of 
starrh;  EinbolP  gma  3a*n  of  starch  and  37-12%  of  nitrogenoOS 
matter.  Lentils  art  more  properly  the  food  of  the  poor  in  all  count  ries 
where  thev  are  grown,  and  ha\e  often  been  spurned  when  better 
food  could  be  obuined.  liencc  the  proverb  Duti  jaclus  jiim  dtitil 
piudere  leitu.  1  he  seeds  arc  sji<l  to  be  gucid  for  pigeons,  or  miM-d 
in  a  ground  state  with  potatoes  or  barley  for  fattening  pigs.  'I  he 
herfaata  is  hiahly  CMcenml'as  green  food  for  suckling  e««s  and  all 
Idnds  of  catife  (lieini  said  to  Increaae  the  yicM  of  milk),  also  far 
calves  and  lambs.  Ilalior  says  that  lentil*  are  to  fljiukni  as  to  kill 
horses.  They  were  also  bewved  to  be  the  cauw  of  icvcrc  scrofulous 
disorders  common  in  Egx-pt.  This  bad  reputatjon  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  »ul>t,titution  of  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  \Ttch  or  tare  tcntil, 
Ervum  Lrvtha,  a  plant  which  closely  re»cnil>U.-s  the  true  lemd  fat 
height,  habit.  Ikiwer  and  pod.  but  whose  seeds  ai«  tnihoat  daubt 
pouesicd  of  ddelcrious  prc^rties — producing  weakness  or  e\'ca 
paralysis  of  tlwOKtremitics  in  hcM^cs  which  have  partaken  of  thcMl. 
The  poisanaua  principle  seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  bitier  seed 
CMit,  iind  r.in  apparently  Ix;  removr<l  l>y  i.tee)iint;  in  water,  since 
t .(  r  .ril,  'r»  ,il'ing  of  ihc  "  bilti  r  vclch  "  i.Kilui],  si>»  "  kiiit  in 
,\sia  .itid  111  nujBt  other  couiuricb  do  tat  tlitrcof,  licin,;  niailc  svicct 
by  5(11  I  ir,|;  in  water."  Tlie  s*<d  of  E.  F.rvUia  is.ilK.m  tlic  vinie  >iic 
and  almost  exactly  of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  that  of  the 
Egypiian  lentil,  and  when  the  seed  coat  is  reNMwad  they  are  both 
oTtne  same  orange  red  Hoe.  but  the  former  to  net  so  bng kt  as  the 
latter.  The  shape  is  the  best  means  of  distingubhing  the  two  weai^ 
lliat  of  £.  Entiia  Ixing  obtiixcly  trianjgular. 

Sl^a•lentiI  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  gnifwccd  5sr|0«i«8i 


LENTULUS,  tlic  name  (if  a  Roman  patriri.-.n  family  of  the 
Cornelian  gens,  derived  from  Itnlts  ("  KntiU  "),  wln  h  its  o'  kii 
members  were  fond  of  cuiiivaling  (according  to  ]'lii>>-.  \iit.  II til. 
xviii.  3,  10).  The  word  IxsUulUas  ("Lcntuiijm  ";  cf.  Appulm) 
h  coined  by  Cicero  [Ad  Fam.  iii.  7,  5  }  lo  express  the  allribulca 
of  a  pronounced  aristocrat.  The  three  first  of  the  name  were 
L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  (consul  317  B.C.),  Scrvius  Cornelia 
LantwhM  icaaaiil  am)  sixi  L.  Conaiiiia  Lcquilua  Catidinaa 
(coanl*y».  tlwirtaaafldn  with  Iha  later  UntiiK(apacial^ 
tlMoe  of  the  Gceronian  period)  is  vciy  otMOtre  and  difficult  to 
catablUb.  The  following  mcmbersof  the  family  deserve  menlkin. 

rur.i.it's  C'oRNLLivs  Li  NTi  i  i  s,  flit k iia mt J  Si  ha,  one  of 
llie  chief  (igurcs  in  the  C'.iUli;uri.iti  torispir.icy.  Whtji  accused 
by  .'^ulla  (10  whom  he  hail  been  (jU.iLstur  in  Si  n.c.)  of  having 
Squandered  the  public  money,  he  nfui^ed  to  render  any  account, 
but  insolently  hehl  out  the  calf  of  his  Itg  (iura),  on  which  part 
of  the  person  boys  were  punished  when  they  made  mistake* 
in  playing  ball.  He  waa  praetor  in  75,  governor  of  Sicily  74, 
CMiadfi.  2b  fO^hsingeapeUedinaiibeaeaalc  with  a  number 
«f  alfem  far  toiiiBiaBty.  he  Joiaei  OmSbb.  Relying  upon  a 
SibylNne  oracle  that  three  Comclii  should  be  lukia  of  Rome, 
Ijcniulus  regarded  himself  as  the  dcstiiuxl  raccesKtr  of  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Coriulius  Cinr.a  When  Catiline  left  Rome  after 
Cicero's  first  speech  In  Ciililintim,  L.entulus  took  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  conspirators  in  the  city.  In  conjunclion  uiih  C. 
Coradiua  Cetbcvo,  he  umknook  to  auudcr  Cicero  and  set 
Sm  la  Sonob  bat  the  pkl  lailad  «aii|  m  hk  Uaii^  aad 
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iadtscnrtioo.  Ambsstadora  from  the  Allobroges  bcini;  at  the 
lime  is  RaoMi,  ttvbMBCn  of  a  compluiit  agaiiut  the  oppressions 
«f  pfovindal  gannan,  ImIuIim  mad*  overUmB  to  tlMBi,iritk 
the  ob|»ct  ct  ahuiahig  wmad  wiiinmn  iMMidhttAMl 
biritli  kk  y^mm,  tlw  uAmmim  abulMd  « tMlMc*  Mm- 
BRBt  by  tbff  cftitf  cwHpbKlon,  md  iufemicd  Q.  Finns 
Sanga,  their  "patron  "  in  Rome,  who  in  his  turn  ncquainlcd 
Cicero.  The  conspirators  were  arrested  and  forced  to  admit 
(betr  guilt.  Lcntuiiis  w.ii  compcUtii  to  .ihclicatc  his  praciorship, 
and,  M  it  was  feared  that  tbcre  might  be  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him,  itc  vv  IS  put  to  dtolh  in  tilt  TyaMimiai  mi  the  5A  of 

DeccmtKf  6j. 

Sec  Dio  Caidus  xxxvil.  yk  xK-i.  to;  Plutarrh,  Cictro,  17; 
SatliKt,  Calilina;  Cicero,  In  Catilinam.  iii  ,  iv.;  Pro  5W/o,  as; 
alw  Catiline. 

F'lUULS  CORXELIUS  LENTt'LUS,  called  SpINTItrR   from  his 

likeness  to  an  actor  of  th.it  name,  one  of  the  <  hicf  .adherents 
of  the  Pompeian  party.  In  63  B.C.  he  w.as  curulc  .icdde,  assisted 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Calilin,iri.-ui  conspiracy,  and 
distinguished  himscU  by  the  splendour  of  the  games  he  provided. 
Praetor  in  60,  he  obtained  the  govemonliip  of  Uispania  Cilcrior 
(so)  thnMigh  tim  wippqiftot  C«mr,to  whom  h«  «w«lao  indebted 
for  fail  dectka  to  the  eooMilihlp  (57).  Lentnbs  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile,  and  although 
a  temporary  coolness  seems  to  have  arisen  l>ctwcen  them,  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  in  most  grateful  terms.  From  56-53  I.cr.lulus 
was  Kovcrnor  of  the  province  of  Ciliria  (with  Cyprus)  and  during 
that  time  wis  commissioned  !iy  i!ic  senate  to  restore  Ptolemy  XI. 
Aulctcs  to  his  kingdom  (sec  1'tolemiu).  The  Sibyliinc  books, 
however,  declared  that  the  king  must  not  be  restored  by  force 
of  arras,  at  ihc  risk  of  peril  to  Rooe^  At  t  jcoidiKitl  fovemor, 
Leotuluaappwt  to  have  kiaked  after  the  itlttcMttf  Utaubjects, 
and  4U  ati  cadoi  htedf  ai  tbck  tmpmn.  It  niia  of  his 
hdthtadncit  to  Catitf,  Ltnulti  Jobwa  tht  tltnpttuit  to  the 
OOtbrcak  of  civil  war  (49).  The  generosity  «lth«hkh  he  was 
treated  by  Caesar  after  the  capitulation  of  Corflnium  made 
him  hesitate,  but  he  fifully  decided  in  favour  of  Poni[icy.  After 
the  battle  of  Phaisalus,  Ixntulus  escaped  lo  khoiks,  where  he 
ma  at  first  refused  admission,  aIlhou>;li  lie  suLy:qucntly  found 
an  asylum  there  (Cicero,  Ad  Ait.  xi.  13.  i).  According  to 
Aurclius  Victor  {De  tir.  ill.  Ixxviii.,  g,  if  the  reading  be  correct), 
he  subsequently  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  and  was  put  to  death. 
See  Caesar,  BeU.  Cw.  i.  iS-aj.  iii-  i'>-:.  IMiitarch,  Pomp. 


-  -  .  ^  •'?• 

Valirius  Maximus  i«.  14,  4;  many  Icllir^  of  Ckcto,  cspccblly  Ad 
Fam.  i.  1-9. 

Lucn«  CoRmLtOS  Lenttlus,  sumamcd  Cms  or  Chdscello 
(for  what  reason  is  unknown),  member  of  the  anti-Caesarian 
party.  In  6t  b.c.  he  was  the  cMcf  accuser  of  P.  Clodius  (f  .t.)  in 
the  affair  of  the  festival  of  BoM  Dea.  When  consul  (49)  he 
•Mtod  the  itjectiba  of  tl  Mate  tamt  oflcte^  by  Caesar,  and 
dediwithit.ff  the  tenate  aif  not  at  wiee  dicMa  upon  opposing 
hfn  hf  fcrrc  of  arm^,  he  would  act  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
TTiete  aeems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Leniulus  was  mainly 
in?pired  by  selfish  motives,  and  hoped  to  find  in  civil  war  an 
o;>f)ortunIty  for  his  own  .TRgrandizemcnt  But  in  spite  of  his 
liravc  '.viirils  he  Hrd  in  h.i-itc  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Cie^ar's  advance,  and  crossed  over  to  Cirrecc.  After  Fharsalus, 
he  made  his  way  to  Rhodes  (but  was  refused  admission),  them  e, 
1^  way  of  Cyprus,  to  Esypt.  Ha  landed  at  Pelaafipt  the  day 
thcrtheinuidei  of  Ponpey,  wwhMMdlMtlyMkidfei^MtlMnjr, 
Imnrfsoned,  and  put  to  death. 
See  Caesar,  ML  Ch.  i.  4.  KL  Im;  PIntareh,  Pomptj,  fla 
A  lull  account  of  (he  dilTcrrat  Cornelit  l.rntuli,  with  grnealogiral 


uund  in  l'.iulv-\Vi*sowa'»  kruUniyfto^dit, 
(s.v.  ■■  Corni  liu5  ");  M~c  als<j  V.  dc  Vit,  Cm 


IV.  pt.  I, 

Onomiiilican, 


tjMc,  Hill  lie  found  in  I 
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LENZ.  JAKOB  MICHAEL  REMHOLD  (1751-1703),  German 
poet,  «at  bom  at  Scsswcgcn  b  Uvonit,  the  ton  of  the  village 
pastor,  on  the  nth  of  Januaiy  1751.  He  Kmovfld  with  his 
p.)ri-nts  to  Don>at  in  1759,  and  aooB  Began  to  compose  sacied 

odes,  in  the  n  .uincr  of  Klopstock.  In  1768  he  entered  the 
univerbity  of  Ktmi^jsberg  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  in  177  J 
accompanied,  as  tutor,  two  younf;  German  nobles,  named  von 
Klcbt,  to  Strassburg,  where  they  were  lo  enter  the  French 


army, 
that 


la  Strassburg  Lena  was  received  into  the  i 

round  Friedrich  Rudolf  Salamam  (i74^|M| 
It  mqmMtd  with  Oaetht, «»  that  time  a  stadent  m 
tht  oafnnlty.  in  etdnr  to  htdNt  to  Ms  young  pupils,  Unt 
had  to  remove  to  Fort  Loufs  la  the  neighbourhood,  and  while 
here  hecaase  deeply  ennmoured  of  Goethe's  friend,  Fricdcrike 
Elisabeth  Brion  ( 1 7  5  j  - 1  i  0 .  <laiiphtcr  of  the  pastor  of  S<-senlieim. 
Lenz  endeavourcfl,  after  Oocthc's  dc(»arture  from  Strassburg, 
to  repl.n  c  the  ^feat  poet  in  her  allettions,  and  to  her  he  poured 
out  songs  and  poems  {Dit  Litbe  auf  dem  Lttudr)  which  were  long 
attributed  to  Goethe  himself,  as  was  also  L.ens's  first  drama,  the 
cmacdy,  Dtr  Hofmehler,  odtr  Vorteittda  MtatatitkuMi  (1774). 
In  1 776  he  visited  Weimar  and  was  MM  hladly  neelved  hy  tht 
dufce(  hat  his  ladt^  tvarbaariBg  aHUUMr  Mi  vliloM  hthfet 
led  to  hb  MpiiUnn.  la  t7jr7  ht  beame  \mn%,  and  In  1779' 
was  removed  from  Emmendingen,  where  J.  U.  Scblosser  (1739- 
1700),  Goethe'k  brother-in-law,  had  given  him  a  home,  to  his 
native  village.  Here  he  ll\ td  ia  Kre.il  fwvcrty  for  scvrni  years, 
and  then  was  given,  more  out  of  rharity  than  on  account  of  his 
merits,  the  appointnunt  of  l  iior  in  a  pension  school  near 
Moscow,  where  he  died  on  the  24tb  of  May  179^.  Lcn*,  though 
one  of  the  roost  talented  poets  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period, 
presented  a  strange  medley  of  genluB  and  childishaeas.  His 
great,  though  neglected  and  distorted,  ahOitiia  fOMd  vtal  hi 
ill-conceived  ioltttioat  of  Shakespeare.  HIi  uumwHn,  Dtt 
ao/mHUir;  Dtr  «m»  Jfttaww  (1774);  Dk  SaUakn  (i77«): 
Dm  Fmmdf  matken  den  PkSosophen  (1776),  though  accounted 
the  best  of  his  works,  arc  cbaracteriaed  by  unnatural  situations 
and  an  incongruous  mixture  of  tragedy  and  cooKdy. 

Ixnz's  GtiammcUe  Schriflen  were  putili>.lied  by  L.  Tleck  in  three 
volumes  (iSi8):  ■  iipplrnv  n'  lry  to  ihi'*  \olumes  are  K.  l)..rrr. 
ICglotf,  J.  14.  R.  Unt  und  uttu  Siknftfn  (1857)  and  K.  W 
Dnumtut)uT  f/tUau  tern  J.  M.  K.  Ltna  (1884);  •  letcctioa  of 
Lcnz's  wriiing-j  will  be  found  in  A.  Saucr,  Sturmtr  und  DrdnKr,  ii.; 
Kilrsthncr's  Dtuluhe  NalicnaJliteralur,  vol.  hxx.,  (1883).  See 
further  E.  Schmidt,  LevM  und  Klinttr  (1878):  I.  Froilihcim,- Zrfriis 
und  GMtim  ti«9i)!  H.  Reach,  Um  md  SUku$m»  (ttpiU  F» 

LEO.  (he  name  of  thirteen  popes 

I.ro  I  ,  who  alone  of  Roman  [v)niifrs  shires  with  Gregory  I. 
the  surname  of  the  Gitm,  pope  from  440  10  ^^ji,  was  a  native" 
of  Rome,  or,  accordir,;;  10  a  less  probable  account,  of  Volterra 
in  Tuscany.  Of  his  family  or  early  life  nothing  Is  known;  that' 
he  was  highly  cultivated  according  to  the  standards  of  his  timo 
is  obvious,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  ht  couM  writ*  Gtadi, 
or  even  thai  he  usdenttod  that  kagtace.  bOMtf  thtltllCft 
(Ep.  104)  of  Aagattfn^  m  aeolytt  naiMit  Laob  wwntloiied 
as  htvbji  htm  in  4tS  the  bearer-  of  a  communkatioa  frtm 
Shrttis  of  Rome  (afterwards  pope)  lo  Aureltus  of  Chrthaft 
against  the  Pcl.iRi.ins.  In  4:0,  when  the  first  unnii-it.ik.ible 
refcrenre  to  P<>f)c  Leo  occurs,  he  was  still  ordy  n  deacon,  hut 
already  a  man  of  commandinR  influence;  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  /V  iur  irnalicmt  oi  the  agetl  Cassianus,  having  reference 
to  the  Nrst<iri  m  heresy,  was  composed  in  that  year,  and  atknit 
4JI  we  find  Cyril  of  Alexandria  writing  to  him  that  he  rai^t 
prevent  the  Roman  Church  from  lending  its  supinirt  in  wKf 
way  to  the  ambitioasadiemet  of  Juvenal  of  Jcraakin.  IntfOk 
while  Leo  was  hi  Ganl,  i<Milcr  ht  had  beea  sett  to  cwipeat 
some  dHTcrences  between  Acthit  end  another  general  nanted 
Albhius,  Pbpc  Shit  us  IIT.  died.  The  absent  deacon,  or  rather 
archdeacon,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
received  consecration  on  his  return  six  wnks  afterwards 
(September  k,).    In  .)  •  ;  he  Ijefvin  In  like  mr.i  i;r<  -\  iipninst  the 

by  Genscric 
ni  the followfaig 


.f  f  irlli 


Manichaeans  (who  since  the  c.tplure 
in  4.59  bad  become  very  numcrou';  a(  Kr,ifi< 
year  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Italian  bishops  that  some  of 
the  hcretfet  bad  muiin«d  to  Catholicism,  while  a  large  number 
btd  beta  tttrttBoed  to  pefpetval  banishment  "  In  accordtart 
whh  tbt  cnoBlflitttans  of  tile  ClUlttian  emperors,"  and  Mhci* 
had  fled;  In  seeking  these  out  the  help  of  the  provincial  cferBf 
was  sought.  It  was  during  the  earlier  )-ears  of  Leo's  pontifical* 
that  the  cvenis  in  Gaul  otcurreil  which  resulted  in  'lii,  uiunn  h. 
over  Hilarius  of  Aries,  signaliial  by  the  edict  of  Valentiniaa  iU.' 
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(445),  deiMmadilK  the  contumacy  of  the  Gallic  bishop,  and 

enacting  "  thai  nothing  should  U-  fiom-  in  ('..tuI,  contrary  to 
andrnt  u&agc,  without  the  authority  o(  ihc  bi,hop  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  decree  ol  ilic  apoMolic  sec  shuuM  tuncifonh  be 
law."  In  447  Leo  hclil  ihc  correspondence  with  Turnbus  of 
Astorcawhichkd  tuthc  cundcmnaliooof  the  PrisciUiani-.!^  by  the 
Spanish  national  church.  In  448  he  received  ikiih  conuncndaiion 
a  letter  from  Eutyches,  the  CoiutaniiiMpoUtan  nionk,  com- 
|i>Mm  flf  tks  inri««l  of  the  Nwmrita  ktmur  tkmt  aad  ia 


the  tcacBce  irirfck  at  the  ImMMM  «f  gwdbfai  of  DocyUeum 
htd  beta  puted  asaimt  bCm  M  •  cyaod  Mil  In  Consttntinople 

under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  Flavian,  and  asking  paptal 
support  at  the  oecumenical  couikiI  at  thai  time  under  summons 
to  meet  at  Liih(.su>.  'liie  ri-^uli  of  a  correspondniLc  was  thai 
Leo  by  his  Irgalcs  sent  to  Flavian  that  famous  epistle  in  which 
he  sets  forth  *ith  great  fulness  of  detail  the-  doctrine  ever  since 
ntogniMd  as  orthoJox  regarding  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
bChe  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  events  at  the  "  robber  " 
synod  at  Ephcsus  belong  to  penenl  chturdi  hkUty  nthcr  ihna 
to  the  bkifnphy  o(  Leo;  U»  ktler,  tlwugli  Mihwitt<ri,  mm  not 
wwl  fcy  tlw  Mwwhhil  Iwlw^wi*  tlwpiitt  hiMi  hrttot 
dHkalty  fa  aKapfaig  whli  tMr  ftm  fmm  dw  vMaMi  cf  dw 
thc4^ogians  who,  not  content  with  deposing  Flavian  and  Euscbius, 
shouted  for  the  dividing  of  those  who  divided  Christ.  When  the 
news  of  the  result  of  this  oecumenical  lmuiuU  (otcunuiiical 
in  every  circumstance  except  that  it  was  not  presided  over 
by  the  [>l>[k:)  reached  Rome,  Leo  wrole  Id   I  hcodovius  "  wilh 

groanings  and  tears,"  requesting  the  emperor  to  sanction  aiivi  her 
council,  to  be  held  this  time,  however,  in  Italy.  In  this  petition 
h*  was  supported  by  Valcntinian  lU.,  by  the  emprcss-moihcr 
<Mh  Pladdia  and  by  the  cmpn»  E«d»«ia,  but  the  appeal 
wm  awfe  fa  vii^  A  dmtge,  howaiyr,  wm  hi—glii  aboot  by 
Urn  acocMfan  fa  ike  Mkwfag  year  «f  Mndoi,  «ti»  tlvee  days 
tlm  CMBtag  ta  tbe  throne  publiabad  aa  adkt  bringing  within 
Ike  eeepa  Oi  the  penal  hws  against  hefirltci  the  supporters  of 
tketfeVMaof  Apollinaris  and  Eulyches.  Tn  convoke  a  synod 
fa  which  pcalcr  orlho<lo)cy  might  rea'ainalily  be  expected 
was  in  these  circumstances  no  longer  iliHKult,  but  all  Leo's 
•floits  to  secure  that  the  meeting  should  lake  place  on  Italian 
aeB  WHe  cnavailing.  When  the  syiMxl  of  t  haliedon  assembled 
la  451,  the  papal  legates  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
Leo's  former  letter  to  Flavian  was  adopted  by  accLunalion 
aa  faneaiatiiv  Ifca  <iaad  <4  tha  iiaiveiMl  cfainli  an  the  aahictt 
«f  the  pmoK  «r  CMit.  Amttg  the  ineaae  — e<  by  Lto  for 
boidiag  thb  coondl  fa  Italy  had  hbcn  the  thfentenbg  attitude 
at  the  Huns;  the  dreaded  imiption  took  place  in  the  folbwing 
year  (452).  After  Aquilcia  had  sijccuml)cd  to  Atl;l.i's  Iv  i,^ 
siege,  the  conqueror  set  out  for  Rome.  N'cir  the  coniluiiue 
of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  he  was  met  by  Leo,  whose  elo<juence 
persuaded  him  to  turn  back.  Legen<i  has  sought  to  enhance 
the  impress! vcncss  of  the  CKCurrcncc  by  an  unnecessarily  imagined 
laifick.  The  pope  was  less  successful  with  Genscric  when  the 
Vaadel  dM  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Rome  in  455,  but  he 
aeavai  %  pmnte  that  then  should  be  ao  faccndUiieoi  or 
MdMV  aad  that  three  of  the  oldest  baafficaa  should  be  csenpt 
km  fkmitr-w  pmiea  aiUdi  aaeeaa  ttt  have  been  foithfully 
dbterved.  f<ee  dbdote  tha  t«thefNo««nbcr  461,  the  liturgical 
anniversary  being  the  nth  of  April.  If  is  successor  was  Ifilarius 
or  I  lil.irus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  papal  legates  at  the  "  robber  " 
i^no<l  in  449. 

The  title  of  Jotlor  tctUuM  was  given  to  Leo  by  Benedict 
XIV.  As  bi^hop  of  the  diocese  ol  Rume,  Leo  distinguished 
himself  above  aU  his  predecessors  by  his  preaching,  to  which 
he  devoted  himadf  nlw  great  zeal  aiM  MKCcss.  From  his  short 
aad  pithy  Smmmm  mtmjf  o(  tha  Icema  aear  ta  be  found  in  the 
RomM  beeHeqr  have  bees  tahok  Vfa««d  fa  conjunction 
vilh  hie  wJniajaowe  corrcspetidi  nee  (  the  •ermons  sofBdently 
as|ilala  the  secret  of  his  giritness,  whidi  chiefly  lay  in  the 
extraordinary  strength  and  purity  of  his  convictions  as  to  the 
primacy  of  the  succcaaora  of  St  Peter  at  a  time  when  the  civil 
leonUci  4f  ike 


witling  enough  to  submit  themselves  to  any  authority  whatsoever 
that  could  establish  iia  ri^A  10  Odel  tgf  CQMiPk  heMMV 

knowledge  ol  affairs. 

The  work*  of  Leo  I.  wei*  first  colteetively  edited  by  Quesnet 
(Lyoas.  1700).  and  again,  on  the  basis  of  this,  in  what  is  now  the 
standard  edition  by  lialUfini  (Venice,  1753-1756).  Ninety  ihn  c 
SermontM  and  one  hundred  and  (cventy-tnrvc  BpislcUe  occupy  the 
votunte;  the  lecaad  contains  the  Ubtr  Sacnmtntorum.  usually 
attrilMied  to  Leo,  and  the  De  VocaHem  OwniiMi  Omlium,  alio 
aKribcd.  by  QueMwl  and  othoik  ee  hT  ' 

production  of  a  ccruin  Prosper, of  whei-  

The  works  of  Hilary  of  Aries  are  appended. 

Leo  II.,  pope  from  August  681  to  July  My,  was  a  Sicilian  by 
birth,  and  succeeded  Agatho  I.  Agatho  had  been  rtprcacntcd 
at  the  Mxth  oecumenical  council  (that  of  Constantinople  in 
'1),  where  Pope  Honorius  I.  was  anathematized  for  his  vievi 
ill  the  Monothelitc  controversy  as  a  favourer  of  heresy,  and 
the  only  fact  of  pt  rniant  r.l  liiNlorii  j|  irili  ri  -,1  with  rrgard  tO  Leo 
is  that  he  wrote  once  and  again  in  approbation  of  the  decision 
ol  the  coiiAcil  and  in  condemnation  of  Honorius,  whom  he 
regarded  as  one  who  profana  »niiii»M  imtmcaiiOau 
sutncrtm  centUus  est.  In  their  peeifag  upoo  the  queeilNt  «C 
papal  Infallibility  theee  wwdi  have  excited  \ 
aM  controvtiiy,  and  pmadiKnee  ie  ^ven  to  die  cfrcunistanoe 
that  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  letter  to  the  emperor  In  which  the 
phrase  occurs  the  milder  expression  raptxif^ivw  (tuherti 
pfrmiul)  is  used  for  subverlere  conalus  csl.  This  Hefcic  irj  his 
Con<tUin^nchi(hte  (iii,  jo-j)  regards  as  alone  expressing  the 
true  meaning;  i>f  Lto.  It  during  I.co's  (mr.- jtn  that  the 
dependence  of  the  sec  of  Ravenna  upon  that  of  Rome  was  final^ 
seiikd  by  impirial  edict.  Benedict  II.  succeeded  him. 

Lro  III  ,  whose pontilkate  (795-816)  covered  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  the  reign  Of  Chailennxne,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  aad 
having  been  cheeen  moohmt  oi  Addanl.  en  the  aMnf 
Deoiniber  795>  ^'ee  ooneeciMed  to  tike  ottoe  on  the  Mhinhig 
day.  His  first  act  was  to  lend  to  Charles  as  patridan  the  standard 
of  Rome  along  with  the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St  Peter  and  of 
ihc  city;  a  gracious  and  rondt-sccnding  letter  in  nply  maile  it 
still  more  clear  whrre  all  real  power  at  that  rnnuirni  lay.  I  or 
more  than  three  yc.irs  his  term  of  oITkc  w  ,-.s  uii  ■.  i  ni ful ;  liul 
at  the  cn.t  of  that  period  the  feelings  of  disapfiointment  which 
had  secriily  Iwcn  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  Paschalis  and 
Campulus,  nephews  of  Adrian  I.,  who  had  received  from  hba  the 
offices  of  priin'u<rius  and  lacHlariHt  respectively,  suddenly 
Bantfcstcd  theaiadvcs  fa  an  orfaoiaed  attack  upon  Leo  ae  ho 
was  fidfac  to  prnfMrfen  lhiM«h  the  dty  en  the  day  e<  the 
Greater  Litany  (ssth  ApiO  79Q);  the  object  of  hb  aasailaaU 
was,  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyes  and  (ongtte,  to  disqualify  him 
for  ibc  papal  oflicr,  nnti,  ahhnui^h  llu-y  isirr  unsurn -.sful  in  this 
attempt,  he  found  it  ncn^vary  It)  arrcfit  ihr  pruUtliun  of 
Winegis,  the  Franklsh  duke  nf  ^|.l/K  lu,  who  laim  io  the  nscue. 
Having  vainly  rctjuesied  the  presence  of  Charles  in  Rome,  Leo 
went  be>oiid  the  Alps  to  meet  the  king  at  Padcrlwrn;  he  was 
received  with  much  ceremony  and  respect,  but  his  encmka 
having  seat  in  serious  written  charges,  of  which  the  character 

aadUelecMnn^  UtonhiB  i&n  lleelS 

hawuOlvntffaAenK;  Leoretumed  in  great  sute  to  hb  diocese, 
and  wm  received  with  honour;  Charles,  who  did  not  arrive 

until  November  in  the  following  year,  lo-l  iio  tin.i  in  a-suming 
the  ofhrc  of  a  judge,  and  the  rc-sult  of  his  investigation  was  the 
acquittal  of  the  pope,  who  at  the  same  lime,  however,  was  per- 
mitted or  rather  required  to  clear  himself  by  the  oath  of  com- 
purgation. The  coronation  ol  the  emperor  l(^wcd  two  days 
afterwards;  its  eAect  was  to  bring  out  with  increased  c  lea  mesa 
the  pcnonaQfaekoedlnale  position  of  Lea  The  dedrion  of  tfw 
emperor,  however,  secured  far  Lco'e  pontificate  an  COfiml 
peace  which  was  only  broken  after  the  aeeeielott  of  Lode  the 
Pious.  Bti  enemies  began  to  renew  thcb  attadu;  the  violent 
repression  of  a  conspiracy  led  to  an  Open  wbrlBon  at  Rome; 
serious  charges  were  once  more  brought  against  him,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  death  in  816.  It  was  under  this  pontificate  that 
Felfa  «f  Ui|<  the  nflepifaBielt  wae  MwlhenMhwl  tn0)  hf  « 
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held  in  Rome  in  8 to 
l«l  Uie  Jtlo^iu,  but  dcptecatcd 

Its  introdaction  into  the  creed.  On  this  point,  howevrr,  the 
Fninkifth  Church  persevered  in  the  course  it  had  already  initiaird. 
Leo's  succcMor  was  Stephen  IV. 

Leo  IV.,  pope  from  847  10  855,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
succeeded  Scrgius  II.    His  ixmiihcatc  was  chiefly  diitinRuishcd 

ms  efforts  to  repair  the  damage  dunr  by  ibe  Saracens  durinx 
lh>  lti(n  of  his  predecessor  to  various  churches  of  the  nty, 
rr«>«»i^  tbow  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paui.  It  wu  be  wbo  built 
Mid  ioftlM  tk  Rburb  on  the  right  hank  of  tbc  Tiber  ntll 
kaomi  II  the  CIvltas  I.,e«nina.  A  frightful  conlbgnttOB,  which 
be  it  «»M  to  have  estinRuishtd  by  his  prayers,  I*  tfie  SnbjWt 
of  R pin cIN  great  work  in  the  Sala  <!c!l'  InccndiooF  tin-  \'atican. 
Hf  held  three  synii-ls,  one  uf  them  (in  850)  distinguuhtii  by  the 
prcbt^ncc  of  Loui^  II.  who  was  crowned  emperor  on  the  occasion, 
but  none  oi  ihem  oiherwisc  of  importance.  The  history  of  ihe 
papal  Struggle  with  Hincmar  of  Reims,  which  began  during  Leo's 
pontificate,  belongs  rather  to  Uut  ol  Nicholas  L  Beaedict  III. 
was  Leo's  immediate  succtttir. 

LiQ  V,,iitKtivc«r  A<dc«,  Mtopipefer  twompotltoliim  «ftcr 
(hedeatbolBefiediclIV.  ne««s«vcrthf(nniMlcHtfiit»priim 

by  the  priest  Christopher,  who  installed  himself  In  Ms  place. 

Leo  VI.  succeeded  John  X.  in  gj8,  and  reigned  seven  months 
Md  a  ft;«' djy>.   He    AS  succi(.(ii.il  by  Stiphi  n  \'iri. 

Lko  VII.,  jiopo  from  93?)  to  yj9,  was  prcttdcd  by  John  XI., 
and  foUovreid  by  Stephen  IX. 

Leo  VHf.,  p<^  irom  to  965,  a  Roman  by  birth.  b«ld  the 
lay  office  of  frotoscrinius  when  he  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair 
It  the  instance  of  Otto  the  Great  by  (he  Roman  synod  which 
dcpoeed  John  XII.  in  December  q6y  Having  been  hurried  with 
iBMCialy  bilU  thraa||t  iB  die  iiaermdiate  wdci%  be  lecctveil 
coBieciitiM  tiM>  after  cboUeo,  irfndi  waa  vnicccptabk 
to  the  people.  In  February  964.  the  emperor  having  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  Leo  found  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
whereupon  he  w  as  dcpoicd  by  a  iynod  held  undtr  the  prtii:ler.i  y 
oi  jtthn  XII.  On  llie  sudden  deilh  of  the  latter,  the  |io()ula<c 
chose  llcnciliet  V.  41  his  successor,  hut  Olto,  returning  and 
b^iag  siege  to  the  aty,  conipcikd  their  afccptajice  ol  Leo.  It 
bnaiuUy  said  that,  at  the  synod  which  deposed  Benedict,  Leo 
einoeded  to  the  emperor  and  his  successors  as  sovereign  of  Italy 
full  rights  of  investiture,  but  the  genuineness  of  the  document 
Mwhicb  this  alM^tioAmUia  more  UuadoubUuL  LeoVUL 
wai  tiwceedad  by  John  XIIL 

I..'  0  IX..  pope  from  1049  to  1054,  was  a  native  of  Upper 
Ab.iec,  where  he  was  born  on  the  iist  of  June  1001.  Uis  proper 
name  was  Bruno;  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  noble 
rank,  and  through  his  f^lhei  he  was  related  to  the  em(Hrtor 
Cuiuad  II-  He  was  educated  at  loul.  whtre  he  successively 
became  canon  and  (1026)  bishop;  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
rendered  important  political  services  to  his  relative  Conrad  II., 
•od  afterwards  to  Henry  III.,  and  at  the  same  time  be  became 
wUtiy  known  as  an  earnest  and  reforming  ectlcsiastic  by  the  zeal 
hiaho«fdinwte«lii«lbet«k<dthiacdecaiaiiiijr.  Ontim 
4mh  tut  Pmmmw  iL,  Btwn  was  h  Diwiiitor  mt,  witb  tbe 
cor.currenoe  both  of  the  empeiw  and  fli  Ibe  Reman  delegates, 
selected  his  successor  by  an  oasemMy  at  Worms;  he  stipulated, 
however,  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  that  ))c  should  first 
proceed  to  Rome  and  be  canonically  elected  by  the  voice  of  clerpy 
and  people.  Setting  oul  shortly  after  Christmas,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing with  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny  at  ficsan^on,  where  be  was  joined 
by  the  young  reonk  Hildebrand.  who  afterwards  became  I'ope 
Oftfoey  VLL;  aniviasin  pOfliim  garb  at  Rome  in  the  following 
Febcwyt  bt  ^tm  gWljilfl  trttb  much  cordiality,  and  at  his 
oonsecMibn  MMMNd  (bi  mm  «f  Uo  iX.  Om  of  Ua  fint 
pohlie  acta  WM  t»  Mi  dm  iiA4amm  EHtar  qvod  «l  1049, 
at  which  celibNcy  of  the  clergy  (down  totherankof  aabdeacon) 
was  anew  enioined,  and  where  be  at  least  succeeded  in  making 
cle.^r  his  own  convictions  against  every  kind  of  simony.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  thai  followed  was  orrupird  in  one  of 
those  progresses  ihrouRh  Italy,  Germany  and  France  w}  m  h 
form  a  marked  feature  in  Leo's  pontificate.  After  presiding 


owr  a  synod  at  Pavia,  be  Joined  tbe  ctnperor  Henry  III.  in 
Saxony,  and  aceompaided  Mm  to  Ctotogne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle; 

to  Reims  he  «l«o  summoned  a  meetinj;  of  the  higher  dtrgy, 
by  w  hich  several  important  refnrmin,^  flerioes  were  passed.  At 
Main*  aho  he  held  a  council,  at  v  hu  h  the  Ilali.m  and  French 
as  well  as  the  German  clcrfry  were  represented,  and  ambassadors 
of  (he  (ireck  emperor  were  present;  here  too  simony  awl  ihe 
marriage  of  thr  dcrgy  were  the  principal  matters  dealt  with. 
After  his  mum  to  Rome  be  held  (.gth  April  1050)  IIMMhct 
Eaaicr  q«Qd»  which  wu  occi^Hcd  btradjr  witb  tbe  eoauvmiy 
about  tbe  teacbbip  ef  Bemigaritis  of  TSwn;  bi  tbe  same  year 
he  presided  over  provincial  synods  at  Salerno,  Siponto  and 
Vercelli,  and  in  September  revisited  Germany,  returning  to  Rome 
in  time  for  a  thir  l  Kaster  synixl,  at  which  the  question  of  the 
rcordiMlion  of  those  who  h.id  been  ordained  hy  simonwts  W3s 
considered.  In  1051  he  joined  the  c:iij>rrL-r  at  Prehihurg, 
vainly  sought  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Hungarians;  and 
at  Regensburg,  Bamberg  and  Worms  the  papal  presence  is- as 
marked  by  variouf  ecclesiastical  solemnities.  .After  a  fourth 
Easter  synfid  Jn  to$i  Leo  set  out  against  the  Normans  in  the 
aouth  «iib  in  inqy  of  Italiana  and  Ccnnao  vbUmteem.  bat  bb 
tovcea  fustabMd  1  local  defeat  at  Astagnvra  near  Civltilb  (iStb 
June  losi);  on  fobig  out,  however,  from  the  e!ty  to  meet  the 
ettetny  be  was  rccetved  irtth  every  token  of  submission,  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  his  K.j.n  was  iiv.p'.rired  and  fidelity  .'itnl 
homage  were  swurn.  From  June  lojj  to  M,ir>:h  loj)  he  v  js 
nevertheless  detained  at  ller.e\cr.io  ia  honourable  c;ipt l\ it j  ; 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Rome,  wiitrc  he  di^  on 
the  19th  of  April  1054.  He  was  succeeded  by  Victor  11. 

LeO  X,  iGiovannide'  Med'ci]  (1475- 1  ;2i1,  pope  from  the  iith 
of  March  1513  to  the  ist  oi  Deeeitibcr  15.1,  was  Ihe  second  son 
of  UweuD  de'  Ucdid,  called  the  iiacvfic^t,  and  wa»  bora  at 
Floifnceoa  tbe  tith of Ofcembcr  147$.  DetUoed  faombttbirtb 
for  the  church,  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  ses-en  and 
was  soon  loaded  witb  rich  benefices  and  preferments.  His  father 
prevailed  on  Innocent  VIII.  to  name  him  carditul-deatoti  uf 
Sta  .Maria  in  Dominica  in  March  1489,  althuuj;h  he  wus  iiol 
•illowcd  to  wear  the  insignia  or  iliarc  iti  the  delilx  rations  of  tlie 
callege  until  ttuce  years  later,  ^ieanwhik  he  received  a  careful 
education  at  Lorertzo's  brilliant  humanistic  court  under  such  men 
as  Angelo  Poliziano,  the  classical  scholar,  Pico  dclla  Mirandol.!, 
the  philosopher  and  theologian,  tbe  pious  Marsilio  Ficino  wlio 
eadeavourel  to  tinite  the  Ptatonk  chU  with  Cfaristianity  and 
tbe  poet  BeiMldo  Oowiaio  Bihhlfna.  Tnm  14S9  to  M9t  l» 
studied  theotogy  and  canon  law  at  Pb«  under  Fllippo  Dccio 
and  Bartolomeo  SozzinL  On  tho  ijrd  of  March  149Z  he  was 
formally  admitted  into  ihesacreil  college  and  took  up  his  rcfidcnce 
at  Rome,  rcceiviDg  a  letter  ot  advice  from  his  father  which  rwks 
among  the  wisest  of  its  kind.  The  death  of  Ixjrenzo  on  the  8lh 
of  Aijril,  however,  cjUcfi  the  seven tecn.year^ttd  cardinal  to 
Florence.  He  participated  in  the  conclave  which  followed 
tiic  death  ol  Innocent  VIU.  in  July  149a  and  opposed  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Borgia.  He  made  his  home  with  Eus 
elder  baoOitf  Pieco  at  Flonm*  thKnigfaout  tbe  a|>lalioo  U 
ScvoQinta  lad  tbe  bivneioftaC  Cbariea  MIL  ol  fnan,  imtll 
the  uprising  of  tbe  Florentines  and  tbe  capulaioa  of  tbe 
Medici  in  November  1494.  While  Pfero  foand  refuge  at  Venice 
and  I'rhiiio,  Cardirul  Giovanni  travelled  in  Gernuiiy,  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  France.  In  May  1500  he  returned  to  kon.c, 
where  he  was  received  with  oulward cordiality  by  Alexaiulet  VI., 
and  where  he  lived  for  several  years  immersed  in  an  and  iiiera' 
ture.  In  ijoj  he  weicomed  the  acces  ion  ot  Julius  II.  to  llic 
pontificate;  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici  in  the  same  year 
madi  Gtavanoi  head  of  bis  fKnOy  On  ibe  1st  of  October  isti 
he  KM  mwhilid  pipil  lagaAo  «f  fioloan  aad  the  Kmhcm* 
tbt  VluniiiBt  fainldk  deduad  in  favoor  of  tbe 
Piions  Jultna  H  aeat  bte  «|dait  bii  oalbra  dty  il 
the  head  of  the  papal  army.  TMi  aad  olber  Mtemple  to  regaitt 
political  control  of  Florence  were  frustrate*!,  until  a UoodkH 
revolution  permitted  the  return  of  the  .Medici  on  the  14th  of 
'n  ptember  1513.  Giovanni's  younger  brother  Giuliano  was 
i  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  republic,  but  the  cardi|ial  actually 
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managed  the  sovemmeat.  Julius  IL, 4ie4  ia  February  i  j i j,  and 
the  conclave,  after  a  stormy  seven  day^HaiMli.  united  oa  Cardinal 
4«'  Medid  as  the  candidate  of  the  younger  cardiinb.  He  was 
imlriwif  to  tht  priesthood  on  th«  15th  of  Mwchr  coBMcnled 
UilNp  M  tlH  x?Ui,  aiid  cntbiiaMd  «itb  tte  Mm  «I£mX  M 
the  igtlt  Then  b  no  cvidcMe  of  piawav  h  tin  tmtdafm,  tmd 
Leo's  election  was  hailed  with  delight  by  tbe  Romans  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  liberality,  kindliness  and  love  of  peace. 
Following  the  example  of  many  o(  his  predecessors,  he  proinjdiy 
lepudiatcd  his  clci-iion  "  capituLition  "  js  an  infringcincni  on 
the  dr.iiuly  hi-ito'A  Lil  [ircrogativcs  of  the  Holy  See. 

Many  problems  coiiironted  Leo  X.  on  his  accession.  He 
nust  preserve  the  papal  conquests  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Alesander  VL  and  Jubus  II.  Ho  must  minimize  foreign  influence, 
whether  French,  Spanish  ur  C/cnr.an,  )ii  Italy.  He  must  put  an 
«id  to  the  Fbaa  ichism  and  scuie  the  other  troubles  incklent 
to  the  French  bnufca.  He  anitt  tman  the  nencb  Chusch  to 
Catholic  unity,  abolish  the  pragnutk  suctioa  of  Bourn*,  and 
bring  to  a  successful  close  the  Latcraa  council  convoked  by  his 
predecessor.  He  must  stay  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Turks. 
He  must  quiet  the  disagreeable  wranglings  of  the  German 
humanists.  Other  problems  connected  with  his  family  interests 
served  to  complicate  the  situation  and  cvenlu.illy  to  prevent  the 
successful  consummation  of  many  of  liis  pLms  At  the  very  time 
of  l>o's accession  Louis  XIL  of  France,  in  alliance  with  Venice, 
Iras  Mikiof  e  determined  effort  to  rcfain  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
tnl  the  pope,  after  fniitlcM  endeavours  to  maintain  peace,  joined 
thekifHeor  Mc^tn  00  the  jth  of  ApiQ  ts> J  with  the  emperor 
Matinillu  t,  FcdBaaMlL  ol^lioaatfHeiiiy  VULof  EhMI 
The  Freadi  And  VctMlins  wit  fiiA  MeeeiBl^  iMtt  «B  the  M 
of  June  met  overwhelming  defeat  at  Novara.  The  Venetians 
continued  the  struggle  until  October.  On  the  19th  of  December 
the  fifth  Latcran  count  il,  .vluch  had  been  reo[K-ned  b\'  Lto  in 
April,  ratified  the  peaie  vvilli  Louis  XII.  and  ri7;i,tiri'ii  the 
conclu>iua  (if  ihc  i'isan  schism.  Wf.il.j  lliu  council  w.n  cn^;.i>.'cd  in 
planning  a  crus.ide  and  in  considering  the  reform  of  the  cIciRy,  a 
new  Cfisit  occurred  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France. 
FInacbl.,  who  succeeded  Louis  XII.  on  the  1st  of  January  «Sts, 
WMMn  enthusiastic  young  prince,  dominated  by  the  ambition  of 
WMMfWing  Whn  and  Naples.  Leo  at  once  formed  a  new  league 
wfth  the  emperar  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  enstue  English 
support  made  Wolsey  a  cardinnL  FMek  cntend  Ualf  In 
AuRust  and  on  the  Mthof  Scptetaberwaa  CholMKtleorMufgnMOi. 
The  pope  in  October  signed  an  agreement  IMiRg  him  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Parma  and  Piacemc*,  which  had  been 
previously  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  con- 
dition of  French  protection  at  Rome  and  Horcncc,  The  king  of 
Spain  wrote  to  his  ambass3'l')r  ,it  Uomc  "  that  His  Holiness  had 
hitherto  pla/cd  a  double  game  and  that  all  his  zeal  to  drive  the 
Vtrendl  fnM Italy  hftd  hceti  only  a  mask  ";  this  reproach  seemed 
tofMalvtaMaeconfirmatioa  when  Leo  X.  held«  secret  conference 
frft%  fhodiat  Bologna  ha  DaoMber  1515.  The  ostensible  sub- 
hctt  mdv  cMridentte  wm  the  etuhlMtmenr  oi 
hetwcea  Wnmet,  V^aka  and  ih»  timi0n»  irilh  «  «le* 
expedition  against  the  INiike,  uid  the  ««tfHlatMI  idhin  of 
France.  Precisely  what  was  airanged  II  whaMra.  -Daring 
these  two  or  three  years  of  incessant  political  intrigue  and 
warfare  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  lAteran  council 
should  accomplish  much.  Its  three  main  objects,  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  the  crusade  and  the  reform  of  the  church,  could 
bcsecurcdortly  by  general  a f;r cement  amonc  ifie  powers,  and  Leo 
or  the  council  failed  to  secure  such  agreement.  Its  most  import- 
ant achievements  were  the  registration  at  its  eleventh  sitting 
(igth  DteeatK  tstH  of  theaholMoit  ef  thepwiginttc  wctien, 
whtet  d»  pncen  <«w  fha  iH«d  ■uiiiwwilj  iwdf—ed. 
Md  ti»  WfcWdiM  <t  tht  «W0Wait  htt1»  IM  X.  and 
l^niAets  I.,  wMcAi  wm  dtetlned  to  jngnhlw  the  cdMbne  hetween 
thr  French  Church  and  the  Holy  See  until  the  Revohition. 
L<o  clow-fl  the  council  on  the  i6th  of  March  1517.  Il  had 
ended  the  schism,  ratified  the  rrnsMrship  of  book.s  intnNtuced 
by  Alexander  VL  and  imposed  liibcs  for  a  waiagaiasi  Ibc  i'uika. 
IttalndMwgii 
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The  ymt  whidi  marked  the  doae  of  the  Utem^ 
alaoiipaUMdhy  L«o'»axiha|y  warapdnKlfcadi 
The  BOW  MS  aalnnllr  FMd  Of  Ml  inly  and  had  pnetiaed 
•  ouHeL  Ibca«riB€iaiBkWio.MhiiM|ucTitIy 
VII.,  he  had  made  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  cnrla,  naming  him  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal  ;ind 
vicc-chj.n*i  lliir  nf  the  Hi.ly  St.-o.  Leo  had  intended  his  yuunRi  r 
brother  (jiuliano  and  hi>  nc[)hcw  Lorenzo  for  hrilliant  iciular 
c.irei-rs.  He  had  named  them  Roman  patricians,  ;he  latter 
he  had  placed  in  charfje  of  Florence;  the  former,  for  whom  be 
planned  to  carve  out  a  kingdom  in  central  Italy  of  Parma, 
pLiccnza,  Fcrrara  and  Uibirto,  he  had  taken  with  himself  to 
Rome  and  married  to  FiKhtrtft  of  Savoy.  The  death  of  Giuliaao 
in  March  1 516,  however,  caused  the  pope  to  transfer  his  ambilioaa 
to  Lorcazo.  At  the  very  time  (December  1516}  that  pcaoa 
between  Fiance.  Spdo,  Venice  ud  the  Enmiie  aeeaMd  to  tf*t 
acant  pepmlM  o(  a  ChrittendoBi  nailed  aiuaal  the  Tarti,  Lea 
was  preparing  an  «|ileipdse  as  uoscrnidoaa  aa  any  of  tba 
similar  explolu  of  Oeiare  Bor^.  He  obtatned  150,000  dueais 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  from  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  in  return  for  which  he  ^htered  the  imperial  league  of 
Spain  and  England  against  France.  The  war  lasted  from 
Fef)ruary  to  September  1517  and  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
duke  and  the  triumph  of  Lorenzo;  but  it  revived  the  nefarioua 
policy  of  Alexander  VI.,  increased  brigandage  and  anarchy  In 
the  Slates  of  the  Church,  hindered  the  preparations  for  a  crusada 
and  wrecked  the  papal  finances.  CuicGiaidlai  redUMted  the  ooat 
of  tbe  war  to  Leo  at  the  prodigioua  ana  of  Baouoae  ducatt. 
the  new  duke  of  Uthlaa  waa  the  Laaeaaa  Aa*  If  edkt  to  «lMai 
KadilaveBi  addnnwd  fit  Mute.  Rb  atatrfage  h  ICarth' 
1518  was  arranged  by  the  pope  with  Madeleine  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  a  royal  princess  of  France,  whose  daughter  was  the 
Cathirinc  dt'  Mcdi.i  celebrated  in  French  hi5tor>'.  The  war 
of  I' rhino  w  a-s  fisrthcr  marked  by  a  crisis  in  the  relations  between 
I:><'[k:  and  cardinals.  The  sacred  college  had  grown  especially 
worldly  and  troufilesome  since  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  Leo 
took  advantage  of  a  plot  of  several  of  its  members  to  poison  him, 
not  only  to  inflict  exemplary  punishments  by  executing  one  and 
imprisoning  several  others,  but  also  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
thecoUcge.  On  the j|d  of  Juiy  1517  be  published  the  naaiea  of 
thirty-one  aair  taHUuht  a  noniber-  almbat  uapwcadaalad  to 
the  histciy  «f  the  ^apiqr.  flMoe  of  the  aaadnatloaa  were  ei- 
cellent,  Mdi  as  toNttao  Chipeggto,  GkoAattista  PaBavicinl, 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Cajetan,  Cristoforo  Numai  aitd  Egidio  Canisio. 
The  naming  of  seven  members  of  prominent  Roman  families, 
however,  reversed  the  wise  policy  of  hi.s  predecessor  which  had 
kept  the  dangerocs  f.iclions  of  the  .  ily  out  of  the  curia.  Other 
promotions  were  for  p  iluii  al  or  f.im.ly  < onsidcralions  or  to  secure 
money  for  the  war  against  Urbino.  The  pope  was  accused  of 
having  exaggerated  the  conspiracy  of  the  caidfaads  for  puspoMS 
of  fiBoiidal  gain,  but  nKMt  of  such  aocasatloiis  appcnr  to  bo 


iitethMMad  •'l^'}****^  y  adtowaof  tha 

and  aaada  elaborate  plans  for  a  crusade.  A  truce  was  to  be 
proebtaed  throughout. Christendom;  the  pope  was  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  disputes;  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  nerc 
to  lead  the  vmy;  England,  Spain  and  PortuRal  were  to  furnish 
the  fleet;  and  the  combined  fonts  were  to  be  dircLttd  afMinst 
Constantinople.  Papal  diplomacy  in  the  interests  of  peace 
failed,  however;  Cardinal  \\ols<  y  made  England,  not  tbe  pope, 
the  arbiter  between  France  and  the  £mptre;  and  much  of  the 
mooey  collected  for  the  crusade  froa  tithca  nd  indulgence* 
was  spent  in  athar  tnya.  Ia  T 
yeeis'  trace  wMi  Silaa  1,  hut  lha  1 
the  Magnificent.  rcaMad  Ihatarli  June  issi  and  on  the  tStH 
of  August  captured  tha  dtodd  al  Bclgnde.  The  pope  waa 
greatly  alarmed,  and  although  he  was  then  involved  in  w  ar 
with  France  he  sent  about  jo.ooo  ducals  to  the  Hungarians. 
Leo  triatr<l  the  I'niitc  Greeks  with  great  loyalty,  and  by  bull 
of  the  i&h  of  May  ijai  forbade  Latin  deigy  to  celebrate 
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Thrse  provisions  were  hter  strengtheoQd  by  Clemat  VII.  tad 
P';<.ul  III.  and  went  far  to  settle  tlw'cbMMfc  dbpoUV  batMMB 

ihe  Latins  and  UniAte  Greeks. 
Leo  was  disturbed  throughout  his  pontificate  by  heresy  and 

achiiin.  TbednipiiubctiNnltcadbjiaiadFfciarkmnU 
tothe  TUniid  m  «te         lMd»  in»  fcfemd  Id  tlw  pope 
in  S^tembtf  1513.   He  b  turn  referred  it  to  the  bishops  of 
Spirts  and  Worms,  who  gave  decision  in  Marcb  15 14  in  favour 

of  Reuchlin.  After  the  appeal  of  the  inquisiior  gincr.il,  Htxh- 
straten,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Epiii  'lr.r  ohwurorum  vir<frum, 
however,  Leo  annulled  the  (ftcislon  (Juno  15 jo)  and  inipu^i.-.! 
iikaoe  00  Pf*'rh'iff  The  pope  bad  already  authorL/cd  the 
extensive  gnnt  of  toddlBences  in  order  to  secure  funds  :or  the 
cnisade  and  more  puticulariy  (or  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome.  Aaaiost  the  attendant  abuses  the  Augustinian  monk 
Mania  LoUmt  Cfju)  gottoi  duL  Octobei  ijii)  «a  tiw  churek 


the  signal  for  widespread  revolt  against  the  cfaurch  Although 
L.CO  did  not  fully  comprrfiend  the  import  of  the  movement,  he 
dircctcii  ''atA  Fcbru.iry  1 51S)  the  vicar-pcncral  of  ihc  .XuRustinians 
to  im]><,^c  silence  on  the  monks.  On  the  joih  o{  May  Luther 
sent  ail  explanation  of  his  theses  to  the  po\ic,  on  the  T'h  of 
August  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome.  An  arrangement  was 
effected,  however,  wherel^  that  citation  was  eanoelkd,  and 
Utther  betook  himself  ia  October  1518  to  Aupbnrf  t6  meet  the 
|Mm1  kffte.  Carding  C4iUiW  who  was  rttcnjiig  the  ioqwrtal 
dta  emrtnol  by  tht  mumot  Miriiflfamt  to  impoK  Ibe  Uthcs 
for  tbe  Itoitdi  nwr  and  to  dect  •  Uoff  el  tb*  BwuMiiii.  but 
neither  the  arguments  of  the  learned  cardinal,  not tbV ddfinatic 
papal  bull  of  the  9th  of  November  to  the  effect  that  M  Cbrblians 
must  believe  in  the  pope's  power  to  grant  indulgences,  moved 
Luther  to  retract.  A  year  of  fruitless  negotiation  followed, 
during  which  the  pamphlets  of  the  reformer  set  all  Germany 
on  lire.  A  papal  bull  of  the  isth  of  June  1320,  which  condemned 
forty-one  propositions  extracted  from  Luther's  teachings,  was 
taken  to  Genaaior  by  £ck  ia  bis  capacity  of  apoatdic  nuncio, 
pubUriied  by  Um  and  tbe  tailw  Maaai^ 
burned  by  Luther  cm  the  lotti  of  December  at  Wftttabets-  Leo 
then  formally  excoffltnunicated  Luther  by  boll  of  the  3rd  of 
January  1521;  and  in  a  brief  directed  the  emperor  to  take 
energetic  measures  against  heresy.  On  the  26th  of  May  is*i 
the  emperor  signed  th'.-  tdii.  1  o!  ll<c  diet  of  Worms,  which  placed 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire;  on  the  3tst  of  the  same 
month  Henry  VOL  «f  Bli^IDd  sent  to  Leo  his  book  against 
Ltttber  on  the  $evea  tacrtroents.  The  pope,  after  careful 
ComidenUioa,  conferred  on  the  king  of  England  the  thlie 
"  Oefcadcr  of  thk  FaWi  **  fcgr  boll  at  the  nth  of  October  rs^i. 
Ketther  the  imperial  tfffict  nor  tb«  «wk  of  Henry  VIII.  stayed 
Iht  Lutheran  movemenl,  and  Luther  himWif,  safe  in  the  solitude 
of  the  Warlburg,  survived  Leo  X.  It  was  under  Leo  X.  also 
that  the  rrolcslant  movement  had  its  beginning  in  Scandinavia. 
The  pope  bad  repeatedly  u.scd  the  rich  northern  benefices  to 
reward  members  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  towards  the  dose  of 
the  year  1516  he  sent  the  grasi)ing  and  impolitic  Arcimboldi 
as  papal  nuncio  to  Denmark  to  collect  money  for  St  Peter's 
Ring  CbiiMiaii  IL  took  advantage  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
on  the  pan  of  Ihe  native  clergy  toward  (be  papal  goveniinenl, 
and  of  Arciraboldi's  interference  in  tbe  Swedbh  revolt,  in  order 
to  expel  the  nuncio  and  summon  (i$}0)  Lutheran  theologians 
to  Copenha;;cn.  Christian  ,!pfin>%cd  a  plan  by  which  a  formal 
state  ihurch  should  be  c5^abli^hed  in  Denmark,  alt  appeals  to 
Rome  should  be  abolished,  and  the  king  ami  diet  shi  uM  ha\c 
final  jurisdiction  in  ecclciiastital  causes.  Leo  sent  a  new  nuncio 
to  Copenhagen  (1521)  in  tin-  person  of  tbe  Minorite  Francesco 
de  Potentia.  vha  readily  absolved  the  king  and  received  the 
iki  Mshoprfc  el  Slaim,  The  pope  oe  lis  Icpte,  bo«i«vtr.  took 
no  steps  loienQveabiHeicroUierwbf  idbnnlneScaadiiidviati 
churches. 

That  Leo  did  not  do  more  lO  dteck  the  tmtlrncy  tov.ircl 
heresy  and  schism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  is  to  be  pjriially 
exjibincd  by  the  political  tijt-iplications  of  the  time,  and  by 
Mb  owa  preoccupation  with  scbcncs  oi  papal  and  Mediceaa 
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aggrandizement  in  Italy.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
on  the  i2th  of  January  1519  hid  seriously  afiected  tbe  situation. 
Leo  vacillated  between  the  powerful  candidates  for  the  succcsaioo* 
aUowiog  it  to  appear  at  first  that  he  favoured  Francis  I.  whis 
really  woddag  fee  tbe  elertiwi  ot  aeaa  iHBec  Geimaa  pelMe. 
Ha  fiaelly  acsipleA  Chariea  L  of  SpaiB  aa  iaeitafaleb  «ad  tbe 
dectioo  of  Chsrkt  (sSth  of  June  1519)  revealed  Leo's  desertion 
of  his  French  alliance,  a  step  facilitated  by  the  death  at  aboot 
the  same  time  of  L(,riTi,'.o  <!e'  Mct'.iri  and  his  French  wife.  Leo 
was  now  anxious  to  unite  i'crrar.A.  I'.irma  and  I'iacenza  to  the 
Stales  of  the  Church.  An  attertipt  Lite  in  1519  to  Si-i^-  Ferrara 
failed,  and  tbe  pope  recogm.,!cd  ilie  need  of  foreign  aid.  In  May 
1521  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  ugned  at  Rome  between  bin 
and  the  emperor.  Milan  and  C<u>oa  were  to  be  taken  from 
France  and  restored  to  the  Empire,  and  Parma  and  Piacenxa 
«cn  to  be  gieea  i»  the  Cluwch  OK  Iba  eqaWiai  of  tbe  Freoch. 
Tlu  OMMOi  of  oaHetlng  ro,ooo  8Mai  was  to  be-beeae  aiiually 
by  pope  and  emperor.  Charles  took  Florence  and  tbe  Medici 
family  under  his  protection  and  promised  to  punish  all  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  I-eo  agreed  10  invest  Charles  with  Naples, 
to  crown  him  emperor,  and  to  aid  in  a  war  against  Venire.  It 
was  provided  that  England  and  the  Swiss  might  join  the  league. 
Henry  Vill.  announced  bis  adherence  in  August.  Francis  L. 
had  already  begun  war  with  Charles  la  Navarre,  and  in  Italy, 
too,  the  Flmuh  made  the  fliat  hostile  lueeaMBt  (sjid  Juao  tsn}» 

ot  FiBuoe  aod  reiesae  bis  i 
FraacbW^downlAi 

The  pope  lived  to  hear  the  joyful  news  of  the  capture  ct  Milan 
from  the  French  and  of  the  occupation  by  |wpal  troops  of  the 
long-coveted  provinces  (November  1521).  Leo  X.  died  on  the 
I  St  of  December  15]!,  so  suddenly  that  the  last  sacnin»ents 
could  not  be  administered;  but  the  contemporary  suspidaM 
of  poison  were  unfounded.   Hit  successor  was  Adrian  VI. 

Severd  minor  events  of  Leo's  pontificate  are  worthy  of  mention. 
HqwaepSrtfcalar^  MeoOy  with  Kiag  Eiiwnanwfl  ofJPortugal 
on  aoeobat  of  tbe  Wmfli  iidwliiaeiy  enterpttws  in  Ma  and 
Africa.  Hk  concordat  with  Floreace  goaraqterd  tbe 

tttt  deetion  of  the  clergy  in  that  city,  mt  eonstltatlon  of  the 
ist  of  Mireh  i  cio  condemned  the  king  of  Spain's  claim  to  reloae 
the  publication  of  p,ipal  bulls.  He  nwintaine<l  close  relations 
with  Poland  bcc.Tusc  o!  the  Turki'-h  advance  and  the  Polish 
contest  with  the  Teutonic  Knights.  His  bull  of  the  ist  of  July- 
1519,  which  regulated  the  distifrfine  of  the  Polish  Church,  was 
later  transformed  into  a  coBeoidat  by  Clement  VII.  Leo 
showed  spedalfaeous  to  tke  Jem  sod  peiMitted  them  to  erect 
a  HtlMCwpiiBttatfmBat'RDaie.  He  approved  tbo  f 
of  tM  Oratory  vTDMm  Love,  a  group  of  plow  i 
which  later  became  tbe  llMetbW  Older* 
Francesco  di  Paola. 

As  patron  of  harning  T.co  X.  deserves  a  prominent  place  among 
the  [WP""^-  raised  the  church  to  a  high  rank  as  the  friend  of 
whatever  seemed  to  extend  knowledge  or  to  refine  an<l  cmhellish 
life.  He  made  the  capital  of  Christendom  the  centre  of  culture. 
Every  Italian  artisl  and  man  of  letters  in  an  age  of  singular 
intcllcctiial  btBHaacy  tasted  or  hoped  to  taste  of  his  bounty. 
WhSe  yCt  a  ctedlbal,  he  had  ratand  tbechvrdi  of  Sla  Mariaia 
Domniea  after  RsphaeTh  dci^pfe;  and  as  pope  he  boBl  K 


CAsvanni  on  (he  GiuKa  after  designs  by  Jacopo  SOMOVlM 
and  pressed  forward  the  work  on  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican 
under  Raphael  and  Chigi.  His  constitution  of  the  5th  of 
N'o\emlicr  ici^  reformed  the  Ronun  university,  which  had 
been  ntKleelcd  by  Julius  II  He  restored  all  its  faculties,  gave 
larger  salaries  to  the  jirofessors,  and  summoned  distinguished 
teachecs  from  afar;  and.  aithoufh  it  never  attained  to  the 
iaqMnaiiBe  el  PmIm  or  Bekgna,  it  neverthekn  possessed  ia 
IS14  an  eKeMcnl  facidty  of  elghtor^eiiht  prefesiiw.  •  JUo  called 
Tfieedore  Lasnrk  to  Home  to       iMtnctfM  ft  Oieek,  and 

est  it  !i  he  !  a  Creek  printing  press  from  which  the  fint  Greek 
book,  pen  ted  at  Rome  appcarc<l  in  1515.  He  made  Raphael 
custodian  of  the  classical  antiquities  of  Rome  and  the  vicinity. 
The  distinguished  Latinists  Pictro  Bcmbo  (1470-1 S47) 
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tbe  (kiBous  poet  Bomardo  AcxolU  (d.i$34).  Writers  of  poetty 
Uke  Vkk  ( 1 490-1  $66),  Tri&sino  ( 147S-1  $$<>)>  ""^l  Bibbiena  (1470' 
l$}o),  ^vrilirs  vl  rurtd'i'f  like  Haiitl^Uo,  and  a  liuiulrcd  Other 
lUcrali  nf  ihr  time  were  luiboi'^.or  pa|>al  scripiors  or  abbreviaton, 
or  in  olhi-r  |>aiKtl  cnijjluy.  Leo'",  lively  interest  in  art  and 
liUtaturc,  to  aay  nothing  ui  his  natural  liberality,  his  nepotism, 
hit  political  unbHions  and  nece»tics,  and  his  immoderate 
ptwonal  luxury,  exhausted  witUa  two  yean  iha  hacd  savings  of 
JtfwU.,  andprwipitatadafiaaadalcririiiroatAkiihaacver 
•aoged  aad  viiidi  ms  a  dbM  «HM  Mit«t  tkecaluMties 
•f  kit  poBliieMA.  HxaMad  — y  tmrn  often  — d  Aamefcisly 
■old  them.  He  aoU  cudiMlft*  hats.  He  sold  memhcr^hip  ia 
the  "  Knighls  of  Peter."  He  borrowed  larjtc  sums  from  baokeis, 
<  utials,  pliin  es  and  Jews.  The  Venetian  amhi'vwdor  Gradcoigo 
oUiTiated  ihc  paying  number  of  oflices  on  loco's  death  at  1150, 
with  a  capital  value  of  Dearly  j.ooo.ooo  ducats  and  a  yeariy 
income  of  ja8,ooo  ducats.  Marino  Giorgi  reckoned  the  ocdiaa^ 
income  ol  tbe  pop*  for  the  year  IS17  at  about  $So,ooo  ducats, 
of  which  4>o,ooo  flUMfram  the  Statea  of  tbe  Church,  100,000 
from  annates,  aad  tfe^eafioia  tbt  fnmpoiilion  tax  instituted  by 
SiatMlV.  Thf IB wimib teftthcr with tha coniidcrsbie aaouma 
■ecrning  from  iodalgeson,  jobOoes,  and  spedal  fees,  vanished 
as  qaickly  as  they  were  received  Then  the  pope  resorted  to 
pawning  palace  furniture,  tabic  plate,  jewels,  even  statues  ol  the 
apostles.  Several  bankit.c  I'lrm.^  anj  nungr  jBllMdail  CnditOfS 
were  ruintJ  by  the  death  of  the  pope. 

In  the  post  many  conflicting  estimates  were  made  ol  tbe 
character  and  achtcvcmenu  of  the  pope  during  whose  ponlifccate 
Vtotcstantitn  first  took  form.  More  recent  studies  have  served 
10  piodnoa  a  faiiv  aad  watt  boMtt  «cMmi  of  1m  X.  A 
wpoft  of  the  VenBtiMi  MlMMiilnf  lliiiBB  CiMlllWMiitdiHi  <l 
March  1517  indic8l«Maw«IMKBrad«HiMM  diaiactwittica.— 
"  The  pope  is  a  good-aslinid  un  extremely  free-hearted  man, 
«hl»  avoids  every  difficult  situation  and  above  al)  w.inis  p<-acc. 
be  would  not  undertake  a  war  himv  li  unlcis  his  own  fRts<.inal 
Inlereits  wcic  iinoKcd,  he  luv<  s  h  arniiiK.  o(  ration  law  and 
literature  he  pij?--,e>,ve:j  ri:m.'»rkalili'  knowledge,  he  is,  moreover, 
a  very  e.xcillLiil  niusuian  "  Leo  was  diKtiilie<l  in  appearance 
and  elegant  in  sfxceh,  manners  and  writiotg.  He  enjoyed  music 
and  the  theatre,  art  and  poetry,  the  OMUipkca «{  tbe  ancients 
and  the  Modcrfitl  ocatioes  of  fats  rnnlfmpowriw.  iIn  lyiritual 
aiMlthe«iltjMHeiii«v«yfoiiii.  It  is  by  ■>  Bi— 1  wrt  tin  ihrt 
he  madt  llM  MMMik  «taB  lltlilMlld  io  Ida, '*  1^  w  CBji^  tbe 
papacy  rfBCt  Qod  iBt  ^vw  It  tft  US,"  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  was  by  nature  dc'/id  of  moral  caint^lntis  or  deep 
reli^iou^  feeling.  On  the  otht  r  lunri,  in  spite  of  his  worldhncss, 
Leo  i>  U'<i  an  cal  Lliever,  he  f't.iyed,  fasted,  and  participated 
in  tbe  services  of  the  church  with  consiirntiousnesi.  To  the 
virtues  of  liberality,  charity  and  tlernem  y  he  added  the  Machia- 
vellian qualities  of  falsehood  and  shrcwilness,  so  highly  CMeerord 
by  the  pdncct  of  hit  tine.  Leo  was  deemed  loctWttU  by  his 
naumiwnriet,  but  aa  incurable  nabdyt  «ns»  caeinies.  a 
•BBtpinty  of  cardioali.  and  the  lost  of  tJl  int  MUtat  if  ^tions 
dtrkencd  his  days;  and  he  failed  entirely  in  his  general  policy 
of  expelling  foreigners  from  Italy,  of  restoring  peace  throughout 
Europe,  and  of  prosecuting  war  uRain  t  ih.  lurks.  He  failnl 
to  recognize  the  pressing  need  of  ref,.rm  wilhm  the  church  ami 
the  tremendous  dangers  which  thn  itciu-l  the  papal  monarihy; 
and  he  unpardonably  neglected  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  time. 
He  was,  however,  zealous  in  firmly  establishing  the  polilical 
power  of  the  Holy  See;  be  made  it  unquestionably  supreme  in 
Italy,  he  succctsfolly  restored  the  papal  power  in  France; 
ond  he  secured  a  prominent  place  in  the  hi:>tory  of  culture 

AuTHOklTiES  — The  Ufe  of  Leo  X.  written  vhortly  after  hii 
death  hv  Paolci  Giovio.  bishop  of  Noccra.  who  hirl  l:r<i)wn  him 
iniimatcly  Oiher  important  contrmpnfary  joorce,  art  the  Italian 
Uitte'f  of  the  Klorentinc  writer  GuieciarHmi.  tuvrnni;  the  ^>eri'J>l 
(4  vols.,  Milan.  1884)1  the  r(i>orlv  of  llie  V(  nitijn 
nibasiudors.  Marino  Gior^  Os'?).  Marco  Minio  (15/0)  and  LuiRi 
Cradrni«o  ft  SJi),  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  md  mies  of  Lt  lUUtwni  4t^i 
ntbasttateri  V,wli.  edited  by  ANwH  Olomee.  1«4«)(  IHmI  the 
»«»^teVrKteM«iM»SMHle(st««l».t^  Other 
■MolBlt  lor  the  Ha^Bphy  ii«  ta  ht  iMBd  i»  iht  iaca«MH» 


edited  by  Jo«ei>h  Caidtaal  HmmmtAm  (Fwflwn  i  B..  1U4 

in  the  Turin  collection  of  papal  bulls  (iMaiftc.):  In  //  Diario  d* 
Ltont  X.  dai  vt>tumi  maHostriUi  detli  ardmt  VotiuMi  dtU»  5.  S<dt 
connote  di  M.  ArmeUtnt  (Knnie,  lt84);  and  in  "  Ooeumtatl  ri^ 
guardanti  Giovanni  de'  Medici  c  it  pontific*  Leone  X.,"  apptadtatO 
vol.  I  of  the  Arcktw  Uortco  Itatumc  (Klotcnce,  1 842). 

See  L.  Pastor,  CtttkUkU  dtr  PaffU  im  ZtUalUr  dtr  Rtw«itian<t 
«.  der  ClaubtnitpaUunt  von  dtr  WoM  Leal  X.  btt  turn  Todt  KUmems 
VII.  part  I  (Frc>burK  i..B^  1906):  M.  Cnighton,  HUiny  ti  Urn 
Pafxuy.  vol.  6  (1901);  P.  Cfctofovius.  Rmm  im  Me  MitOt  Atti, 
-trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton,  vol.  viii.,  part  I  (1902):  L.  von 
Ranke,  Uittory  of  ikt  Poptt,  vol.  i.,  trans,  by  E.  Foster  in  the  B«ha 
Library:  IliUoire  de  France,  ed.  by  fv.  Lavisse,  voL  S.  part  t 
(1903):  Walter  I  nedi  n^burg,  "  Km  roliilu^  familiae  Pap"(t  Leos  X.." 
in  QueUen  u.  Foruhunten  out  tlaiunttchtn  ArdtiMH  K.  BMtotktktH, 
voL  vi.  (1904):  W.  RoKoe.  Lijt  tuU  P^nUficaU  oj  Uo  X.  (6ch  «d., 
a  vols.,  iSu),  a  celebrated  bioftraphy  but  considerably  out  of  date 
in  spile  of  the  valuable  notes  olthc  German  and  Italian  iranslatori^ 
Henke  and  BomI:  P.  S.  Nitti.  Leone  X.  *  to  tua  potttUa  letonit 
doenmenti  t  rartetgi  inediH  (FhNWWeb  lS9>)i  A.  Schultr.  Du  Fhfgm 
in  Rom  t4Q^-iSJi  {1  vote..  Lliaaib  ■BHICaad  It  M  V  Jii^hai^ 
Th*  UedUi  Pepu  (1908).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

Leo  XL  (Alessandro  de'  Medici)  was  elected  pope  on  the  itt 
of  Apriljtoj,attkBBit«faeveBly.  Hfth»dIoagbccaarchbithap 
of  FlonBctaBinaBcblp  I^Hcaayt  «m  «Minly  pco-FtBaa 
la  hit  sympathies.  Ht  tM  M  Uit  «|lk  diy  «i  kit  poMificaii^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Paid  V. 

See  the  coatcmpotary  Efe  by  ViMrelli.  etadoitttor  of  Ciaconlus, 
Kmm  U  rtt  tftltf  smmmormm  Ptmtif.Mam.i  Ranhe.  P»pu  (Eng. 
tramkAintM^  Uft;  v.  JteaweM,  CwdL  dtr  5ltil  Jtim.  M.  l, 

Leo  Xn.  (.\nnibale  della  Gcuga),  pope  from  i8jj  to  18:9. 
was  born  of  a  noble  faooily,  near  Spoleto,  on  the  iind  of  August 
i;6o.  Educated  at  the  Accademia  dei  NobSi  ecclessasiid  at 
KomCi  he  was  ordained  priest  io  1783,  and  in  1790  attracted 
feVBUnble  attention  by  a  tactful  sermon  commemorative  of  tba 
eavcror  Joseph  XL  la  ijga  Pint  VL  aade  him  his  piivatt 
secretary,  ia  1793  creating  htm  tittikr  ardiliithop  of  Tyre  tad 
despatching  him  to  Lucerne  as  nuncio.  In  1794  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  nunciature  at  G>Iogne,  but  owing  to  the  war  had  to 
make  his  residence  in  Augsburg.  Duting  the  dozen  or  more  years 
he  spent  in  Germany  he  was  entrusted  with  several  honourable 
and  dilTiLuh  rriis.iuiis,  uhiih  brought  him  into  contact  with  ttie 
courts  of  Dtcs<len,\  icnna,  Munich  and  Wurttembcrg,  as  wcU 
as  with  Napoleon.  It  is,  however,  charged  at  one  lime  during 
thitpcnod  that  his  fiaaacct  were  disovdercd«aad  hit  piivaie  life 
■Bt  afagw*  wtpiriBB,  After  the  aboliiioa  bC  Ab  Staut  bI  i1m 
**^t1llT^^,  Iw  WW  tiBBltil  by  tka  Ffwch  bb  a  Btata  fttnut^  Md 
Bved  iBf  MNM  yBBti  at  the  abbey  «r  MoBittcdil,  Mtbdef  Mttidf 
with  music  and  with  bird -shooting,  pastimes  whith  he  did  Act 
eschew  even  after  his  election  as  pope.  In  1814  he  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  pofic's  congratulations  to  Louis  XVIII.;  in  1816 
he  was  created  car  linal  priest  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  and 
a|>pointed  to  the  sec  of  NiniK.iKlia,  which  he  resigned  in  1818. 
In  i8m  Pius  VII.  gave  iam  the  distinguished  post  of  cardinal 
vicar.  In  the  conclave  of  i8}j,  in  spite  of  the  active  opf>oi>jiion 
of  France,  he  was  elected  pope  by  tbe  Mfoitfl  on  the  atth  «f 
September.  His  election  had  been  fiCllllatBd  Imcbiiib  ha  was 
ibMHl*  I*  be  on  the  edge  of  tlM  mVBi  iMtt  ht  MMUMtedty 
ntllira.  Hit  foreign  policy,  eiltmied  at  filM  to  Deflt  8oBUl|M 
.Tnd  then  to  the  more  able  Bcrnclli.  moved  in  general  along  lines 
laid  <lown  by  Consalvi;  and  he  negotisttd  certain  concordats 
Very  advantageous  to  the  papaiy.  rcrsemally  most  frugal,  Leo 
reduced  taxes,  made  justice  le<s  costly,  and  was  able  to  find 
money  for  certain  public  improvements;  yet  he  left  the  finances 
more  confused  than  he  bad  found  them,  and  even  the  elaborate 
^AOm  Bf  iBtS  did  BBi  really  mend  matters.  His  domestic  polity 
visoaegf  euremereactiDn.  He  coademstcd  the  Bftk  todetics, 
aad  aader  Jtadl  iadBcncB  iBBipiilsed  tbe  BducaUBoal  qmim. 
Severe  ghctlB  lank  led  many  of  the  Jews  to  emigrate.  He  hunted 
down  the  CarWaarf  and  the  Freemasons;  he  took  the  strongest 
measures  against  political  agitation  in  theatres.  A  well  nij^i 
ubiquitous  system  ol  espionage,  perhaps  most  fruitful  when 
directed  against  ofTicial  corruption,  sapped  the  foundiiiors  of 
public  confidence  Leo,  icmpcramentally  stem,  hard-working  in 
•pite  bT  badOy  iaSraliy,  died  at  Itone  on  the  itih  dl  Pcbnwy 
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tSjp.  The  news 

joy.  He  wu  succeeded  bjrPfwVIII. 

AoTnomTiEs. — Artaud  dc  Montor,  Histoire  da  Pupf  Inm  XIT. 
(»  voU.,  1843;  by  Ibe  iccretary  of  the  French  emba»»y  in  Romc^; 
Brack.  "  Leo  XII.,"  in  Wctzer  and  Wclte'a  KuthmUxikcn,  voL  vm. 
(FrcUwrg.  1891);  F.  Nippold.  T%*  Pafoey  tn  tgth  CnManr 
(New  York.  1900),  chap.  *j  Benraih.  ••  UoXII."  in  HerxogHaurk, 
RtaUmtyUtpadu.  vol.  A.  VuSDng.  1903).  390-\9i.  «nth  biblioip^phy ; 
F.  Niclxn.  The  Iltstorytfamftfun  M  *r  tftk  tmlury  (1906), 
vul.  II.  1-30:  Udy  i!lenneitaMtC»MU»CHM«(  Modern  History, 
*0l.«.li907).»5»-i54.  (\V.W.K.«J 

Km  son.  (Giouxhino  Pecxf)  (tAlo-iQoj),  pope  from  1878  to 
^n,  Mtoacd  iltt  isjOi  wwcwct  «<  St  Fttm,  rm  bora  aft 
CaipiMto  «D  tbe  snd  «l  Mafdi  ttwa.  Hb  tmtty  wm  Skmm 
io  ori(ia.  ud  his  fitber,  Colond  Doraenko  Peed,  imd  Mfwcd 
in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  His  mother,  Anna  Praiperi,  it  aaid 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Rii  nzi,  and  was  a  mcml>cr  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis.  11c  .iml  hii  elder  brother  Gjustppc 
(known  as  Cardinal  I'ecci)  received  their  earliest  education 
from  the  Jesuits  at  Viterbo,  and  complctctl  their  education  in 
BonM.  In  the  jubilee  ytu  18.' s  he  wa.s  selected  by  his  (cUow- 
ttudents  at  the  Collegium  Romanum  to  head  a 
to  Tope  La*  XIL,  whwa  aNoniy  he  subsequently 
mi Mkm nww ha iwiw lit Ifc »>ga.  WeaklualU^ 
ma  owEHtnify,  picwtttad  Un  tea  cbtahiiai  tht 
academical  honoun,  but  he  giaduatcd  as  daetar 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  then  entered  the 
Koliili  c(  Llc-jijilici,  a  college  in  nOiIlH  clergy  of  aristocratic 
birth  arc  lr;iiiietl  for  the  diplomatic  scrviic  cf  the  Roman  Church. 
Two  years  later  Clici^ory  X\  I.  appointctl  him  a  don^.estic  prelate, 
and  bestowed  on  him,  by  way  of  apprcnlictship,  various  minor 
administrative  oflkes.  He  was  ordained  pniit.  on  the  ^ist  of 
i8j7,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  made  aposttdie 
of  the  smaU  papal  territory  of  Benevento,  where  he 
had  t»  deal  wkk  bdcwda  and  woln^  who  cajoyed  the 
paalecite  of  Moe  of  tha  Bobk  ^i^kael  tha  dtatrict.  Hit 
tnccest  here  led  to  hit  appdntauat  in  i&ii  as  d( 
which  was  at  that  time  a  centre  of  anti-papal 
This  post  he  held  for  eighteen  mo.-iLlis  only,  but  in  that  brief 
period  he  obtained  a  rcTJUtation  as  a  social  and  municipal  reformer. 
In  1S43  he  wab  sciu  as  nuncio  to  BrtiSScls,  being  t'lrst  consecrated 
abishopdgth  February),  with  the  title  of  archbishopof  Damic  tti 
Baring  his  three  years'  residence  at  the  Bdgian  capi-.al  be  found 
Miple  acope  for  his  gifts  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  education  con- 
tHumy  then  ncii>Ki  ^  mediator  between  the  Jcauitt  and 
the  Catholie  mhrenity  oC  Louv«in.  Be  fafaiad  tha  aataea  of 
Leopold  L.  and  Kaa  paHnlad  «•  <imm  Vktoriit  d  Baglaad 
and  the  Prince  Consort .  He  alto  made  tlm  fK^MhlteBaif  MBy 
Eng^men,  Archbishop  Whately  among  than,  h  Jamniy 
1846,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates  and  people  of  rinifpa, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  thai  city  with  the  ranlt  of  archbishop; 
but  before  returning  to  Italy  he  spent  t  cbniary  in  London,  and 
March  and  April  in  Paris.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  would, 
at  the  request  of  King  Leopold,  have  been  created  cirdinal 
but  for  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  Seven  years  later,  191b 
Decembtt  tSss,  be  received  the  red  hat  from  Pius  IX.  Mean- 
and  thRHighoat  hit  Janf  t^mitc  oC  tfairty-tin>  ycan» 
fca  IbtwfaadoMd  tha  aaal  and  the  adi^tMad  policy  ialar  to  be 
dkpUycd  in  the  piolon|ed  period  of  hit  unrtiHll^ 
and  restoring  many  churches,  striving  to  devate'the  lotdtoctau 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  lone  of  hii  clerfr>',  nnd  showing  in  hit 
pastoral  letters  an  unusual  regard  for  learning  and  for  social 
reform.  His  position  in  Italy  was  similar  to  that  of  Bishop 
Dopaxtloup  in  France;  and,  as  but  a  moderate  supporter  of  the 
yolkjr  enunciated  in  the  Syllabus,  be  was  not  altogether  persona 
mtta  to  Pius  IX.  But  he  protested  energetically  against  the 
Ma  of  the  pope't  ttatparal  power  in  1870,  agaJntt  the  con- 

and  he  refuted  to  wdcooM  Wcier  B— Wl  -hi  hh  diacete. 
Neverthriest,  he  remained  In  the  eanpaaallvt  ahaewllf  «f  liit 

episcopal  see  ur.til  th  li vh  of  Cardinal  AntondU,  but  in  1877, 
irhm  the  important  papal  ottice  of  canMrlntft  became  vacant, 


liaa  OC  awidmtd  to  it  Cardinal  Peed,  who'  thus  retimad 
to  icdde  hi  MMe^  with  the  prospect  of  having  short  ly  responsililrf 
functions  to  perform  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  though 
the  camerUngo  was  traditionally  regarded  as  disqualified  by  hit 
ofiice  from  succeeding  to  the  papal  throne. 

When  Pius  IX.  died  (-th  February  1878)  Cardinal  Pecti  wat 
dected  [kji>c  at  the  subsequent  conclave  with  comparative 
unanimity,  obtaining  at  the  third  scrutiny  (20th  February) 
forty-four  out  of  aizty-oae  votes,  dr  nore  than  the  requisite 
two-third*  majodly.  The  oondave  ma  ronerktbty  fne  fnaa 
poiitiad  influMBBi^  dia  rtHtkn  af  Vmum  bdhi  M  the  Urn 
mtmmi  hf  tha  pMnea  aC  ft  Raaln  anqr  at  the  fMcaat 
Oartaadauiili.  It«M«ddthatth»hiniMMlfieateerFfMlX. 
led  tome  of  tlie  cardinals  to  vote  for  Pecci,  since  hit  age  (withio 
a  few  da>'S  of  sixty-eight)  and  health  warranted  the  expectation 
that  his  reign  would  be  rompar.uivcly  brief;  but  he  bad  for 
yeans  been  knowTi  as  one  of  the  few  "  papable  "  cardinals;  and 
although  his  long  seclusion  at  Perugia  had  caused  his  name  to 
be  little  known  outside  Italy,  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
the  conclave  had  selected  a  nm  wIm  wat  a  prudent  statesmatt 
as  well  as  a  devout  churchman;  and  Newman  (whom  he  crettad 
a  cardinal  in  the  year  fdlowing)  is  reported  to  have  aaid,  '^It 
themeetMoraf  Pint  I  recognise  a  depth  of  thoHlfitt  *  UadlMit 
«C  hant,  ft^hndng  tinpSdQr,  and  a  power  aatwMblg  t»  tl» 
aaoK  «i  Lee,  «hicb  pRvcBt  M  im  hunaMlf^  IhM  flii  ll  W 
longer  here." 

The  second  day  after  his  election  Pope  Leo  XIII.  crossed 
the  Tiber  incognito  to  his  former  residence  in  the  Falconicri 
Palace  to  collect  his  papers,  returning  at  once  to  the  Vatican, 
where  he  continued  to  regard  himself  as  "  imprisoned "  so 
long  as  the  Italian  government  occupied  the  dty  of  Rome. 
He  wat  crowned  in  the  Sistine  Chapd  3rd  March  1878;  and  at 
coca  hcgaa  a  reform  of  the  papal  bootehold  on  atntaM  anJ 
acaMdc  Unea  whkb  foond  Utda  iavaor  frith  tha  < 
oftbafonatrpapfc  To  ffll  peals  Mr  lb  oara  piiMi  ha  i 
naoaed  certain  of  the-Bungiaa  daily  who  had  been  tr 
his  own  eye,  and  from  the  first  he  wat  less  accessible  Aiah  hb 
prwlecrssijr  had  bren,  cither  in  puhlic  or  private  audience. 
Externally  uneventful  as  his  life  henceforth  necessarily  was, 
it  was  marked  chiefly  hy  ihc  reception  of  distinguished  personages 
and  of  numerous  pilgrim.igcs,  often  on  a  large  scale,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  issue  of  encyclical  letters.  The 
stricter  theological  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
throu^iout  the  world  on  Uie  Unet  laid  down  by  St  Thomaa 
Aqniaaa  naa  hia  Ant  cbi%  and  ts  thai  and  ht  f  otinded  tn  Ron« 
anil  iiidiinad  an  ■raflwiylwaihi  tha  guar  nhmtnuiit  aaini 
further  dewtbf  AbaUt  £t»fiO»  to  tha  publicatioB  «!■•  Mr  and 
splendid  editJon  of  fab  tmorict,  the  idea  bdng  that  eo  tMfhitb 
the  later  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians  and  many  of  the 
speculations  of  modem  thinkers  could  best  be  harrr.onizcd  and 
brought  into  line.  The  study  of  Church  history  was  next  en- 
couraged, and  in  .Aiipust  18^3  the  [■>of)e  addre-?cd  a  iclter  to 
Cardinals  de  Luca,  I'iira  and  Hergenrothcr,  in  \Ohi  h  he  made 
the  remarkable  concession  that  the  Vatican  archives  and  library 
might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons  qualified  to  compile 
nannala  of  Uatory.  Hit  belief  wat  that  the  Church  would  mC 
isBwIlif  Ihopohdcatienof  documentt.  A  man  of  litcraiy  tMd 

vcNafiaa  «tf  M«f  CVeMriui  pfoaa,  he  «u  aa  aaatei  that  tilt 

Roman  dergy  should  unite  human  science  and  Ifterattire  with 
their  theological  studies  as  that  the  laity  should  be  educated 
in  the  principles  of  religion;  and  to  this  end  he  established 
in  Rome  a  kind  of  voluntary  school  board,  with  members  both 
lay  and  clerictJ;  and  the  rivalry  of  the  schools  thus  founded 
ultimately  obliged  the  state  to  include  religious  teaching  in  its 
curriculum.  The  numerous  encyclicals  by  which  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  XIIL  will  always  be  dktinguiihed  were  prepared  and 
wriitan  by  hlmtflK,  but  nan  tabnittcd  to  the  cuttomaiy  «*• 
vidon.   The  encycHeal  Artrrni  Patris  (4th  August  1879)  Intt 
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written  in  the  defence  of  Ihc  philosopby  oi  St  Tbonus  Aquinas, 
la  Uter  ones,  workiof  on  the  priodple  tine  the  Christian  Church 
■bould  superintend  and  direct  every  fonn  of  dvil  life,  he  dealt 
with  the  Christian  constitution  of  states  (Jmmtrtait  Dei,  ist 
November  t88s).  witli  buaui  Mbaty  Uskrtoi^  jotb  Jum  (888), 
•ad  «ftk  tte  coadkioa  «f  tltt  woildiv  dfliM  (Jinw  fiMMiM, 
tSth  May  1891).  This  last  was  sK^tly  tin^  whh  laodem 
■Ddalism;  it  was  described  as  "  the  social  Magna  Carta  of 
Calholif ism,"  and  it  won  for  Lro  ihc  i.amc  of  "  ihc  working- 
man's  fxipc."  Iransiatcd  into  llu'  chiif  modem  lanRunRcs, 
many  thous.inds  of  copies  Were  circulated  among  the  working 
classes  in  Catholic  countries.  Other  cxKyclicals,  such  as  those 
OB  Christian  marriafe  {Arcemum dimna* Kptentiae,  lotb  February 
Mfti,  OS  the  Mmuy  {Snirtmi  apostotalus  fffitii,  ist  September 
lUlb  Mi  SH§mim  mm%  Sth  September  1898).  and  on  Free- 
umaautf  (BwmtmmtmmtB  totb  April  iM4)>  «lnlt  with  sabjecu 
<M  whkli  bis  prakCHMr  haA  been  tficustomcd  to  prooounoe 
ifaafltf  VMS.  il  «M  Om  IjMNiMf* 
t  fai  ilyolMs  flf  tdiifoae  fahb  and  piMtfee  Leo  Xm.  etodd 
fWCittly  where  Pius  IX.  had  stood  th^tt  5;cn.Tti  to  render  in- 
eCbctual  others  of  his  encyclicals,  in  which  he  dealt  earnestly 
and  efectivcly  with  niaticT>,  in  which  orthodox  Protestants  had 
a  sympathetic  jntcrcst  with  Ilim  and  might  otherwise  have  lent 
a/1  car  to  his  counsel?.,  ^juch  were  the  letters  on  the  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  (18th  November  iSgj),  and  on  the  reunion  of 
Chriitendom  (ioth  June  1894).  He  showed  special  anxiety  for 
the  icttUQ  of  fngland  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fold,  and  addressed 
•  kuW  9i  An^t,  dated  utb  April  1895.  This  he  followed 
eiiq>dkel.on  the  — jiy  ol  tbo  Chonh  (fittis  moif, 
aptli  Jne  >lpC);  and  the  4MMiM  of  the  Mldby  «f  ilBflkia 
aediUlJOM  mm  the  Romeo  CethoUc  point  of  viBV  hcviat  beca 
mised  fat  Rone  by  Viaoonnt  Halifax,  with  whom  the  abbC 
Louis  Duchesne  and  one  or  two  other  French  priests  were  in 
syiiipithy,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
ami  un  the  15th  01  So|iteuibtr  1896  a  condemnation  of  the 
Anglican  form  as  theologically  insufficient  was  issued,  and  was 
directed  to  be  taken  as  final. 

The  cttabUahment  of  «  diocesan  hierarchy  in  Scotland  had 
baa* dnMid  opon  bcfonthe  death  of  riu^  IX.,  but  the  actual 
■■■iwriMim  of  U  oraa  auuk  by  Leo  XUL  On  the  *stb  oi 
JajyiMtaaddiaawd  totheacpttiab  Catholic  bhbofaaletter, 
in  the  aamt  if  ^Mtk  ha  aaid  ilmt  "oumy  of  the  SaaMish 
paapla  «l»do  not  afiaavilh  va  hi  fakb  afaKetcly  lovo  tto  naatc 
of  QHkt  and  strive  to  ascertain  His  doctrine  and  to  imiute 
Hia  aioat  holy  example."  The  Irish  and  American  bishops 
he  summoned  to  Rome  to  c<  tifcr  «ith  him  on  the  subjects  of 
Home  Rule  and  of  "  Amcrn  ajiism  "  respectively.  In  India 
he  tltabli^hcd  a  dioccian  hierarchy,  with  seven  archbishoprics, 
the  archbishop  oi  Goa  taking  precedence  with  the  rank  of 
patriarch. 

With  tho  fovenuaent  of  Italy  his  general  policy  was  to  bo  as 
k  waa  coaaiatcnt  with  his  oath  as  pope  hevar  te 
'  patihaaairof  St  JTetec  "ibata 
I  diftcdt  hriMiHWOs  akhar 
"  la 

a  eeavaaa  of  Catbaic  Jooraaiiata  hi  Rene,  he  exhorted  them 

to  uphold  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power,  and  tn  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  would  never  until 
it  W.I.S  restored,  in  1887  he  found  it  iRci.vi,iry  to  dcpric.itc 
the  violcDCc  with  which  this  doctrine  was  advuuitcd  ia  certain 
joumak.  A  similar  counsel  of  moderation  was  given  to  the 
Canadian  prcm  in  connexion  with  the  Manitoba  school  question 
ia  December  1897.  The  kss  coocilistoiy  attitude  towards  the 
kaliaa  faaanuMOt  was  RauoMd  in  aa  cacydical  addressed 
•a  the  Itaiha  detiy  (sth  Aofiiat  i8oa),.hi  which  he  imisted 
m  tha  &tttf  of  ItaUaa  CathaMca  «o  abstaia  froaa  politktf  life 
vhBe  tho  papacy  maafaNd  ia  iia  "  paiaf td,  iuemlwai  and 
fattularsbk  poaition."  And  in  January  190a,  tavaiaiag  the 
poUcy  which  had  its  inccpiioo  in  the  encyclical,  Rtrmm  newmm, 
of  l8gi,  and  had  further  been  developed  ten  years  later  in  a 
kttcr  to  the  Italian  bishops  entitled  Crava  4t  (ommuni,  the 
AfiMMi^  fwmftialhMi  of  Eittaoadiaaiy  Ecdaataattcal  iJUi^ 


issued  instructions  concerning  "  Christian  Denocrscy  in  Italy," 
directing  that  the  popular  Christian  movement,  which  embraoiid 
in  its  programme  a  number  of  social  reforms,  such  aa  factory 
laws  for  children,  old-age  pensions,  a  minimum  wsfa  hi  acricol* 
taial  iadoatiiaa»  aa  etght^man'  day,  the  ivvlval  of  tcade  i^d% 
andthecBOOUfaiieoMOtof  Saadsy  rest,  should  divert  llsatttatldai 
from  all  such  things  as  savoured  of  novelty  and  devote  its 
energies  to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  The  re- 
actionary policy  thus  indicated  gave  the  imprcsbion  that  a 
simiLir  aim  undcrl.iy  the  appointment  about  the  wme  d.ite  of  a 
cumniission  t.i  in''Hjire  iiitLi  UiLilical  studies;  and  in  other  ininor 
matters  Ix'o  XIII.  disappointed  those  who  had  looked  to  him  for 
certain  reforms  in  the  devxnional  system  of  the  Church.  A 
revision  of  the  breviary,  which  would  have  involved  theomiaiiaa 
of  some  of  the  leaa  credible  legends,  came  to  nothing,  while  tht 
redution  of  the  odke  hi  hoamir  of  the  Sanu  Gaaa  at  Lenta 
was  imposed  00  all  the  daigy.  Hie  wanM]^  if  Ifaiy.  hus^JT 
daoakped  daihuthaaalia  of  Pius  IX.,  received  farther  sthaufaa 
ftoai  Leo;  aor  <M  be  do  anything  during  his  poaUlkate  to 
correct  the  superstitions  connected  With  pepidar  baHelimmeiO* 
ing  relics  and  indulRCTKcs. 

Hi";  policy  towarijs  all  governments  outside  Italy  was  to 
^iup])Drt  them  wherever  they  represented  srvcial  order;  and 
it  u.is  with  difTiculty  th.u  he  [lorsuadcd  French  Catholics  to  be 
ur:iie  I  in  defence  of  the  republic.  The  German  Ktdturkampf 
was  ended  by  his  exertions.  In  1S85  be  avceessfnlly  arbitrated 
between  Germany  and  Spain  in  a  dispute  c«ic«niaK  Aa  CaaoBaa 
Islands.  In  Ireland  he  condemned  tlie  "  Plan  of  Qnpa%B'' 
bt  188^  bM  be  ooMiliated  |ha  NathMuliaU  bjr  appotothc 
Dr  Wabh  aitibbMiep  of  DaUbu  Ua  haao  that  Ms  support 
of  the  British  govemoent  in  Itdead  moold  be  followed  by  the 
estabUsfanent  of  formal  diplomatic  rdatSoaa  between  the  court 
of  St  James's  and  the  Vatican  was  disappointed.  But  the 
julnlee  of  Queen  \  ictoria  in  1887  and  the  pope's  priestly  jubilee 
a  few  months  later  were  the  occasion  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  Rome  and  Windsor,  Mgr.  Ru0o  Scilla  coming  to  London 
as  special  papal  envoy,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  being  received 
at  the  Vatican  as  the  bearer  of  tlie  congratulations  of  the  queea 
of  England.  Similar  courtesies  were  exchanged  during  the 
jsbilco  of  1897,  aad  afalB  hi  Match  s^o^  wfaan  Edwa«d  VJL 
seat  tbo  cail  of  SaablBh  to  BaMO  to  J*tT  Lao  XXDU 

on  readdaff  Ua  abiat|«4bM  Mar  aad  tha  t«eal»^h  year  af 
hispondkala.  Tho«bdl«f BdaudVILlolMSaa.  laAaril 
igo,^  was  a  ftirther  proof  of  thafkiBidilBaaahafewaaa4eBajUi 

court  and  the  Vatican. 

The  eleva'.ion  ef  Xcv.tnan  to  the  college  of  Cardir»als  in  1879 
was  regarded  with  approval  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  both  oil  Newman's  account  and  also  as  evidence  that 
Leo  XUL  had  a  wider  horizon  than  his  predecessor;  and  his 
simifao'  fecofnition  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  "  inoppor^ 
timiat "  aaailbiia  of  the  Vatican  council,  Haynald,  arcbbuhop 
of  Kabcaa* aaiPkbce  Fun>tcnbetg,  archbishop  of  OlmfiU,  was 
'.  Dnpanhwy  laoahl  daabtkaa  hava 
tie  oeaae  haadar  bad  he  aat  dkd  ahort^  after  tea'a 
XXdUnflar  the  pope  attcmpacd  to  reconcile,  but  failed. 
He  la  boo  red  ranch  to  being  about  the  reunion  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  with  the  Bee  of  Rome,  establishing  Cat  holic  educational 
centres  in  Athens  and  ia  Constantinople  with  that  end  in  view. 
He  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor  of  Ru»ia,  as  alMt  with 
the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan  and  with  the  ihah  of  Persia, 
to  iecijrc  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  for  Roman  Catholics 
within  their  respective  dominions.  Among  the  canonizations 
and  beatifications  of  his  pontificate  that  of  Sir  Thomas  MoB^ 
author  of  UUipia,  is  memorable.  Uis  encyclical  issaed  at  Saalat 
1903,  aad  dcsoibed  by  bhaaetf  aa  a  hind  of  wBI,mBBlBhrft 
sahaialfa&aC  caitier  eudmaaatiooa  of  tha  SaiaiBMitioa,  aad  af 
aMdan  phBaaaidikal  ayatoais.  irtdcb  far  tbrlr  athcisra  and 
materialism  he  aaakcs  responsible  for  all  ex!^  ;.' «;  hk  t.iI  .^r,  ] 
political  disorders.  Society,  he  esrocatly  pleaded,  can  only  find 
salvation  by  a  1 1 T  lull  la  flaiailaaliji  aiwliwihi  fuidufihaHi— aa 
Catholic  Church. 
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encrgciic  gestures,  timple  and  ifaCwniiim  in  bis  life — Us  daily 
bill  of  fafc  being  reckoocd  as  hardly  costing  a  coup!c  of  frants- 
Leo  XllL  distributed  large  sums  i;i  Lh  .rry,  ar.  i  a;  hi*  own 
chMJCft  pbced  cosUy  a^'.tunoniical  insUumcDts  in  tbc  Vatican 
obtffvstory,  providing  abo  accommodatioo  and  endovmeot 
lor  a  alaS  ol  ofBmls.  lie  always  showed  the  greatest  interest 
b  tcfaSM  Ud  in  Uteniture,  sod  be  would  hav«  taken  a  position 
«•  ft  tfilMMB  of  tte  fiiA  nak  hid  In  held  «fin  ia  Mgr  Mcuiar 
fMwmeat.  B»  mj  In  mfeowd  tl*  nan  flMtsioai  pope 
■incc  Bcncriict  XIV.,  and  under  him  the  papacy  acxjuired  a 
prestige  unknown  since  the  middle  sges.  On  the  3rd  <rf  March 
igoj  he  celebrated  his  jubilee  in  St  Peter's  with  nv  fc  than  usual 
pomp  and  splendour;  he  died  on  the  aolh  of  July  following. 
His  sucrcssor  was  Pius  X. 

Sec  SceUa  di  aUi  tPiuapaU  4d  cardiaalt  G.  Ptui  .  .  .  (Rome. 
1879):  U$mh  XUi.  FtaLUm,  am  ht        Koma.  1S81-1S9S) ; 

(BniM  and  LIHe,  1M7.  ftc.):  the  encycUcals  {.StmUkht  KmM- 
SckmaM)  with  a  German  transUiion  (6  vols.,  Frctburx,  187&-1904). 
T>\uord  dfl  'ittmrr.o  r>  nlffict  I^onf  XIII.  tSjS-lSSj  (Rome,  I882) 
I  '11  u-  irr  !i  .  .  f  l.ro  XI 1 1,  liv  B.  O'Reilly  (new  cH..  Chirjgo,  «9oi), 
H.  dc5  Houn  (pM'udorym  ol  Dumnd  Morimbeau)  (Paris.  1900),  by 
W.  Meynrll  (1M7).  I.  hIcCanhy  (1S96).  by  Boyer  d'Acea. 
Ucnntut  d*  Uim  XUl.  (ttkfjiih  L»  PrHctmrt.  1900).  by  M.  Spaho 
aiwikh.  i90S).tnr  L.  ICGoeiz  (Cotha,  i899).&c.  A  Ufeo(  Leo  .X 1 1 1. 
(4  Tols.)  was  andcrtafccn  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Count  Edoardo 
SoderiniandProrcMorGiiwepiieCkneBtL  (A.  W.  Ho.}  M.  Bl.) 

LBO,  the  name  of  s(z  euipciaw  ef  thefEM. 

Leo  I.,  variously  suniamed  Tufax,  \cvt"^  and  SrAKitir^:. 
emperor  of  the  East,  457-474,  was  U^m  in  Thricc  about  400. 
From  his  position  as  military  triL'jnc  he  wis  rai^c J  to  the  throne 
by  the  soldiery  and  rccngni/cd  Nith  by  senate  and  clergy;  hii 
CX>rooation  by  the  pattiarth  ul  Constantinople  is  said  to  have 
been  the  earliest  instance  of  such  a  ceremony.  Leo  owed  his 
ritvation  mainly  to  .\spar,  the  commander  of  the  guards,  who 
«!»  defaaned  by  his  Arkniiin  from  becoming  emperor  in  his  own 
nanpa,  hit  tefed  to  emdn  %  vfrtnal  aatocracy  thmgh  bis 
former  steward  aaddepefldiat.  BaCLctHllltovtaf  dKttidUioitt 
of  his  predecesaor  Hardan,  seeUraidrto  enrtaB  nte  doedoation 
of  the  great  nobles  and  repeatedly  acted  In  defiance  of  Aspar. 
ThtB  he  ■vigorously  suppressed  the  EutycWan  heresy  in  Eg>pt. 
and  by  exchanging  hb  Germanic  bodyguard  for  Isaurians 
remove*!  the  chief  basis  of  Aspar's  power.  With  the  help  of 
his  gr-icrils  .\nthL'mius  and  An.agastus,  he  repelled  invasions 
of  the  Hons  into  Dada  (466and46S).  In  467  Leo  had  Anthcmius 
of  the  West,  and  in  concert  with  him  equipped 
;  of  norr  than  iioo  ships  and  100,000  men  against 
dkefintocaviRofdio  Vaadab&i  Aftka.  Thton^  the  rcn^ iss- 
ues of  Leo*»  hNdar-in-law  Basil!sca»  who  nWOTiawVd  the 
expedition,  the  fleet  was  surprised  by  Vaadd  hbg;  Gcnnrfc, 
or  !  half  of  its  vesseb  sunk  or  burnt  (468).  This  failure  was  itiade 
a  prctcit  by  Leo  for  killing  Aspar  as  a  traitor  (471),  and  A'par's 
murder  served  the  Gotlis  in  turn  as  an  excuse  for  ravaging 
Thrace  up  to  the  walls  of  the  capital.  In  473  the  cmf^ror 
associated  with  hinnself  his  infant  pr^r  !v  n,  Leo  11.,  who,  how- 
ever, survived  him  by  only  a  few  mont  hj.  His  surnames  Magnus 
(Great)  and  Makelles  (butcher)  respectively  reflect  the  attitude 
of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  tow.ards  his  religious  p.liry. 

See  E.  GiblMa,  TU  Mbw  ^r^/  tcU  ef  the  Ra^.uit  hmpirt  frd, 
Bury,  1896),  IT.  a9-37:  J.  B.  Bur>  .  TK:  Laler  Raman  Emptrt  (iSi^g). 
L  a»7-'i3- 

Leo  III.  (c.  680-740),  sunumcd  The  Isacuak,  emperor  of 
the  East,  717-740.  Born  about  680  in  the  Syrian  province  of 
GMaaMeBBb  be  rasa  to  diMinctioa  in  tbc  military  service,  and 
IL  woo  inveMed  with  the  command  of  the 
■maiBV;  l»7i?haiawiU«d«giiaitthawipaTbcodii«wia 
BL  mmI.  auchtac  open  CaortaaUaaiA^  m  dictod  tvpefar 
fclhfe  stead.  The  first  year  of  Leo's  Riga  n«ftMB>aiUeii«e 
of  bis  capita]  by  the  Saracens,  who  had  takCB  advoatlffe  of  the 
dvil  discord  ir.  the  Rorr.an  cmp:rc  to  bring  up  a  force  of  80,000 
men  to  the  Ui/sporv,s.  By  his  stuLlxjrii  defence  the  new  ruler 
wore  out  ibe  invaders  who,  after  a  twelve  month'i"  ;riv(;trnent. 
withdrew  tlieir  forces.  An  important  factor  in  the  victory  oi  the 
Komaas  was  fhefr  use  of  Greek  fire.  Havii^  thus  preserver)  the 


tration,  which  in  the  preWous  years  of  anarchy  had  become  < 
plctcly  tli-viifganized.  Hesecured  its  frontiers  by  inviting  Slavoidc 
settlers  into  the  depopulatcvl  r:i,[rict»  and  by  restoring  the  army 
to  clhcicncy;  when  the  Arabs  renewed  their  invasions  in  716 
and  ^yi  they  were  decisively  beaten.  His  civil  reforms  include 
the  abolition  of  the  igratMO  of  fnMlliat  taxes  which  had  weighed 
hcavQy  upoa  tho  WMflMut  IIMWlMl,  the  clevatioa  of  the  lerfli 
into  a  di»  ol  ine  tiBMMb  tta  wailillhn  <d  fmOa  aad  al 
naiiiiaH  taw.  TbcnaMMBBi^  wUdhwancabeiMHaaaw 
code  publisbcd  in  740,  met  with  fOBW  oppoeitiao  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles  aitd  higher  clergy.  But  Leo's  most  strilcing  legislative 
reforms  dealt  with  religious  matters.  After  an  ap[»arently 
smci-siful  attempt  to  enforce  the  baptism  of  all  Jews  and 
M-intanists  in  his  realm  (^2i),  he  issued  a  series  of  edicts  agaiitst 
the  wrx&hip  of  images  (7^6-729).  Thu  proliibition  of  a  custoa 
n  h  ich  had  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  grave  abuses  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  puUic  mwality, 
and  received  the  support  of  the  official  aristocracy  aad  a  tectioa 
of  the  deiv  But  a  aujaiitjr  tA  tk»  Ihaoloilain  aad  all  tht 
monks  oppoiad  thoa  la—awi  with  aaooavraadriiv  hoaUUty^ 
and  in  tlic  westcn  parts  of  the  cnpfrc  the  peopkieiiiiedta  069 
the  edict.  A  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Greece,  mainly  oa 
li>;iuus  grounds,  was  crushed  Ir,  x'.n-  imperial  fleet  (727),  and 
two  years  later,  by  drfwvsing  \\:c  p.ilriirch  of  Constantinople^ 
L*o  suppreiitil  ll  c  uvi  rt  .  ((jh  ■la..  m  of  the  capital.  In  Italy  the 
defiant  atliludcof  Popes  Gregory  II.  I'lnd  III  on  t^xrh.df  of  image- 
worship  led  to  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  empx  ror.  The  former 
sumn)oned  councils  in  Rome  to  anathematize  and  excora- 
mufllcate  the  image-breakers  (730,  732);  Leo  retaBsted  by 
traasfenlag  southem  Italy  and  Giceoe  Iraai  the  papal  (Boccse  to 
that  of  the  patriarch.  The  sincria  wia  accompanied  by  aa 
armed  aaihaMh  ht  the  aaaichata  « lUwwaa  (7>7)f  which  Lea 
finally  aadHvaandtaaHbdnehyneaBa  of  a  kite  fleet  Vnttha 
destrxictlon  of  the  armament  by  a  storm  decided  the  issue  against 
him;  his  south  Italian  subjects  successfully  defied  his  religiotis 
edicts,  and  the  province  of  Ravenna  became  detached  from  the 
empire.  In  spite  of  this  partial  failure  Leo  must  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  later  Roman  erp[x-rnr?.  Ry  his  re- 
solute stand  against  the  Saracens  he  deliven-l  all  e.istern  F.  ;r  ;« 
from  a  great  danger,  aad  by  hb  thorough-going  rcforiris  he  nt 
only  saved  the  oagpbs  frost  oeflapaok  hot  htvestcd  it  with  a 
suhOity  which  iaiiliMlt»»«awi»»af«i<h«  Auchsfcra^aea 
of  f  v«  cantaika. 

See  B>  OA^oOi  Didflia  aaf  f%9  ^  At  Xosmw  Bba^flv  ^sdL 
Duty,  lioft),  y.  185  acq.,  7SI  w^.  aitd  appendices,  vL  6-19,  I.  Bl 
Bury,  Ti*  LoUr  Romtm  Emfrir*  (1889),  11.  401-449:  K.  Scbenib 
KatitT  Leo  III.  (ilallc,  t&Soi,  and  in  BrmntimitektZmitiitrig  Q*fi|» 
V.  357-301 :  T.  Hodglcin,  luly  and  Str  Isnim  Wtif,  fK^  Vb 
vii.,  ch*.  II.  la.  See  also  IcoNoctJisTS. 

LeoIV.,  called  CBOSaa,  aoccccded  his  father,  CoosUntins  Vii 
as  eBpcror  of  the  East  in  775.  In  776  be  associated  Us ; 
SOB,  Coattaatine,  with  UaaMlf  in  the  empire,  and  ( 
iW^  kd  fay  tto  fM  aupMthcn  whkh  ferafta  OBI  aa  a  I 
ofthbpnoHfiag  ~ 
wife  Irene  (f  a), 
guardian  of  his  successor, 

Leo  v.,  sumamcd  The  Asvifnmv.  emperijr  oi  \hr  East.  811- 
8^o,  was  a  distinguished  general  of  Xtrrphnrus  I.  .ind  Miehael  I. 
Alter  rendering  good  scrvTLt  on  l>:li  Uf  of  the  latter  in  a  war  with 
the  .Arabs  (Si 2),  be  was  summoneii  in  813  to  co-operate  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Bulgarians.  Taldng  advantage  of  the  dis* 
aflcction  prevalent  among  the  tnx^  he  left  Micfaad  in  the  Intck 
at  the  battle  of  Adriaaople  and  subsequently  led  a  sue 
seoohttiaa  agahwt  hiia.  Leo  JilMaii 
peatedly  defesttas  tho  Bsliarina  wia  ft 
the  siege  of  Consuntioopfe  (ST4-<t7).  By  hb  vigorooi  Beosoiea 
of  repression  aasinat  the  Paulirians  ud  iraage-wofshippcit 
he  roused  considerabk  oppositiori.  and  .^fter  a  (on.spiracy  vaAi 
his  friend  Michael  Pselius  had  been  ioikd  by  the  impriso» 
ment  of  its  leader,  he  waaOHMriMasdhltlepalBCatlHpilaS 
Christmas  Eve,  810. 

See  E.  Qbbon.  Tht  DtOlmmd  Mf  «f  At  JhaM  tmpirt  (ed. 


V  Lsawaskis^aadvtteMHaBallli 
and  when  helMlajiaka  fail  ftvMiha 

ocesBor,  Constanthio  VL  * 
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LEO,  BROTHER— LEO,  H. 


Leo  VT.,  sunumed  Tbe  Wis*  aad  Tirr.  Pim  osoram,  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  836-qii.  He  was  a  weak-minded  ruler,  chiefly 
occupied  with  unimportant  war*  with  barbarians  and  struggles 
with  churchmen.  The  chief  event  of  his  rrisn  v,x=.  the  mpuirc 
of  Thcssalonica  ('004)  by  Mahommciim  pirairs  (<Usiril>cii  in 
Tt$  Capturt  »{  Thtnaionica  by  John  Cameniata)  under  the 
'  vLoMlTrfpoUs.  In  Sidly  and  Lower  luly  the  imperial 


,  and  the  Bulgarian  Sjrroeon,  who  astumed 
tfMtkltaf'' Cm  «{tlttBidfutaB»«iid  autocrat  of  the  Ronuet  " 
Momd  0m  tajqwadtiio  «f  hk  cbvdi  tgr  the  oufaUshment 
•r  vpatrtudttl*.  tM%  aonNNikat  rfMrafanaiw  nuy  be 

Mphincd  by  the  facts  that  he  "  was  ten  Ignorant  than  the  greater 

Eof  his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state,  that  hb  education 
been  diretu-d  by  the  learned  Photius,  and  that  several 
books  of  profane  :ind  ccrlcHiislual  sticiu  c  wctc  composed  by  the 
pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  im[)tnal  philosopher  "  (Giblxjii). 
His  works  include  seventeen  Oraiuia,  in  iambic  ver^,  on  the 
dcstinios  of  future  emperors  and  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
thirty-three  Orctioiit,  dUefly  on  theological  subjects  (such  as 
church  fcsdvals}^  BaiOiea,  the  completion  of  the  digest  of  the 
hwi  of  Jtedaba,  b^pui  bgr  BhA  L,  Um  Mktt  «f  Leo;  mow 
tpigrana  !■  the  Omu  Anfttbu'i  »  tualile  kawat  «d  tke 
melancholy  condition  of  the  empire;  and  some  palindromic 
verses,  curiously  called  mfidm  (crabs).*  The  treatise  on  mililary 
tactics,  attributed  to  him.  is  protehfar  Inr  Leo  HL,  the  Inmrian. 
Ca«pief«  edltio*  in  Migneb  ^ttmmjm  Omuea,  evILi  for  the 

|iiiim«iB  sf  MMAhI  <wi»  aw  C»  ICnMibacMiW^i^Pv'k 

^nSM&riSiMliir  uSm-  0.  H-  P-> 

LEO,  Hxr.THEE  (d.  c.  1270),  the  favourite  disciple,  secretary  and 
coiiii-^sor  of  Si  Francis  of  A^is:.  '1  lie  dates  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
becoming  a  Fraociscsn  arc  not  kr.own,  but  he  was  otic  of  the 
small  group  of  most  trusted  companions  of  the  saint  during  his 
last  years.  After  Francis's  death  Leo  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
opposition  to  Elias:  be  it  was  who  broke  in  pieces  the  marble 
box  which  EUaa  bad  set  up  foe  offertories  for  the  completion  of 
tbclMMilicftat  AaiisL  For  this  Eliu  had  him  Kowied,  and  this 
00  St  Ffancia^  deanct  dlidpk  camolidAltd  tbe  oppoai- 
tin  to  BBw  aad  brought  about  Jiii  dipiiithfti  Leo  waa  the 
'  n  tbe  early  stages  of  tlte  atms^  It  tl»  «iritr  for  the 
lof  St  I'r.'.nci^'s  idr.-ison  strict  poverty, asd (he chief 
btsfixtt  of  the  tradition  vi  the  Spirituals  on  Fraods's  life 
and  tt.iching.  The  claim  th.it  he  wrote  the  so-called  Sf^uulum 
ptrfutionis  cannot  be  allowed,  but  portions  of  it  no  doubt  go 
back  to  him.  A  little  volume  of  his  writinp  has  been  published 
by  Lemmeus  (Scripta  Iralris  Leonii,  1901).  Leo  assisted  at 
81  Oara's  deathbed,  1253;  after  suffering  many  persecutions 
ficom  the  domioaat  party  in  the  order  he  died  at  the  Porliuncula 
in  extreme  old  age. 

All  that  i>  known  concerning  him  is  ooUectcd  fav  Paul  Sabatier  in 
the  "  Introdmlion  "  to  the  ^fteHhm  fUfiiOmili  (1898).  Sf<>  Sr 
FsANCis  and  Franciscaks.  (E.  C.  B.) 


LEO.  HEINRICH  (i79Q-rS78),  German  historian, 
at  Kudotstadl  on  the  igih  of  March  1700,  his  father  being 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  there.  1  lis  family,  not  of  Italian  origin — 
aa  htt  htgMflf  waa  todiiiad  to  believe  em  tlieatwmtb  al  UaOf 
tradhioit— httt  aauMBhrt  la  Lower  fliaiay  ao  tnfy  ak  the 
i6lh  centtuy,  was  typical  of  the  German  upper  middle  classes, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  strongly  rcKgious  atmosphere 
in  width  111  was  brought  up  and  his  early  enthusiasm  for  nature, 
largi  ly  determined  the  bent  of  his  mind.  The  taste  for  historical 
study  was,  tnoreo\iT,  c.uly  iii^tilli-d  into  hi:n  by  the  eminent 

eilologist  Kari  Wilbelm  Goiihng  (17Q3-1&6Q),  who  in  1816 
nme  a  master  at  the  RudolsUdt  gymnasium.  From  181 6 
l»  iBt9  Leo  studied  at  the  univcisitiea  of  Brwlaa,  Jaia  aad 
Cattlnpeii.  devoting  UmmV  am  capadally  to  Mneiy,  pMMur 
md  liiilip.  AtlUatiaellMtaliMaitieawcfestfllagiuted 
bgr-lMUbml  mi  pttMk  aiplrtt^  aroused  by  .he  War  of 
IJher.Ttton;  at  Brc«.hu  Lto  fell  under  the  influence  of  J.\hn,  and 
joined  the  political  j?y"i»ailic  asstniation  ITurnvrnin) .  at  Jena 
he  attached  himself  to  the  radical  winR  of  the  Gcrm.m  ifurscMm- 
tckajl,  the  so-called  "  Black  Band,"  under  the  leadership  of  Kart 
FoUen.  The  murder  of  Kotacbue  by  Kart  Sand,  however, 
ahodlad  him  ow  of  hi*  nUene  levolutkaaqF  viB«%aaa  tma 


tUs  time  he  tended,  under  the  Influence  of  the  writings  of  Hamann 
and  Herder,  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  conservatism 
and  romanticism,  until  at  la?:  he  ended,  in  a  rrot  d  .ilmost  of 
p<-ssimism,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  ettrcmc  risht  wing  of  the 
fortes  of  reaction.  So  early  as  April  i.Siq,  at  Gdtlingcn,  he  h;id 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Karl  Ludwig  von  Hallcr's  Hanibuch 
dcT  allgcmfinen  Slaclcttkunde  (1S08),  a  text-book  of  the  counter- 
Revolution.  On  the  iith  of  May  iSse  he  took  his  doctor^ 
degree,  in  the  same  year  he  qu^liflad  a*  iVfciitf«iaf  at  tbe 
uaivcnfty  of  Eiteaffnu  For  ihb  latter  pmpeae  be  had  cbcatn 
as  hb  twsii  tte  conMHutiDa  af  die  fine  Itoiidianl  cMea  fa  tbe 
middle  ages,  the  province  in  which  he  was  destined  to  do  most 
for  the  scientific  study  of  history.  His  interest  in  it  was  greatly 
stimuhied  by  a  journey  to  Italy  i:t  iSj^,  in  18J4  he  returned 
to  the  subjn  t,  and,  as  the  result,  pulili-ihrd  in  five  volumes  a 
history  of  the  It.ili.iri  sl  ili  s  ( 1  S  jr; -i.Sj  2 )  Mcinwhilo  he  had 
been  established  (i&a-i&ij)  as  Dafnt  at  Ikriin,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  leaders  of  German  thought  and  was  soiXKwhat 
spoilt  by  the  flattering  attentiofis  of  the  highest  Pmuiaa  aQciety. 
HcrMM^it  was  that^Hegd'a  pUIosopby  of  bistoijr  mute  a  deep 

tWBilwad  tcK  fottjr  yean  (T8s8*'t868),  tbat  be  aCQriivA  Mk  faHt 

as  an  academical  teacher.  His  wonderful  power  of  exposition, 
aided  by  a  remarkable  memory,  is  attested  by  the  ntosL  various 
witnesses.  I n  i  s ; o  he  became  ordinary  professor. 

In  addition  to  his  lecturing,  Leo  found  time  for  much  literary 
and  political  work.  He  ColLlwratd  iu  the  Jahrbiuhcr  fur 
W iiseniihajlluht  Kriiik  from  iu  foundation  in  18^7  until  tbe 
publication  was  stopped  In  1846.  As  a  critic  of  independent 
views  be  won  tbe  approval  of  Goethe;  on  the  otbcr  band,  be 
fell  into  violent  controvert  with  Ranke  about  qncatiaaa  CQifr 
naocd  with  Ualian  biitmy»  Up  la  the  revolutiananr  ycu 
his  leDgioua  views  bad  remained  strongly  tinged  with  rational- 
ism, Hegel  remaining  his  guide  in  religion  as  in  practical  poL'tics 
and  the  treatment  of  history.  It  was  not  till  1838  thai  Leo's 
polcmic.il  work  Die  JIc^dtttucH  proclaimed  his  breach  with  the 
radical  devtlupments  of  the  philosopher's  later  disciples;  a 
breach  which  developed  into  opiHjsiiion  to  the  philosopher  him- 
self. Under  the  impression  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  and 
of  the  ortbodox  and  pictistic  influences  at  Halle,  Leo's  political 
convictions  were  henceforth  dominated  by  reactloaarjr  pdiK]|plea> 
As  a  friend  o(  the  Prussian  "  Camarilla  "  and  of  King  Fmfakfc 
WilliaalV  be  coUabnatad  anadaHy  in  tbe  bigli  flOOMmtfare 
JVfafucItt  WadkMatt,  whidi  fiat  appeared  fa  li^,  aa  «dl  M 
in  the  Branttltsclu  KtrcktnuitHng,  the  Krtnaeilunt  and  the 
Votkibtatl  fur  SladI  und  Land.  In  all  this  his  critics  scented  an 
inclination  towards  Catholicism;  and  Leo  did  aau.illy  glorify 
the  counter-Reformation,  e  g  in  his  IJisiory  of  the  JSitkcrlands 
(i  vols.  iSj.'-iSis).  His  other  hi^tcrical  works  also,  notably 
his  UntscrsalgescbulUe  (6  vols.,  183^5-1844),  display  a  very  one- 
sided point  of  view.  When,  however,  in  connexion  with  the 
quarrd  about  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  (iSj;),  political 
CaihoBcbm  raised  its  head  menacingly,  Leo  turned  agatnit  ft 
witb  mmma  violcaoe  fa  bii  «pca  lettac  (lAjS)  to  Gaom*  il» 
loNaaflBt  cbanpioo.  OB(be«tbcrhaa4lMtook«livelirp«tto 
the  poUUco-rtlitfiBi  c— IwwwtM  mthfa  the  laid  af  nvNiHi 
Protestantisra 

Leo  was  by  nature  highly  excitable  and  almost  insanely 
passionate,  though  at  the  same  time  strictly  honourable,  unselfish, 
and  in  private  intercourse  even  gentle.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  life  his  mind  sufiered  rapid  decay,  of  which  signs  had  been 
app.ircnt  so  early  as  1868.  He  died  at  Halle ca  the  241  h  of  April 
1878.  InaddfUeatotbewothaabtaad^mcnltoaedibeieft  behind 
M  nocMMl  a^  ftk  carf^  Me  (IBribe  ^w/mimt,  Oeibn^  ittd) 
wMcbfetlkleTest. 

?>«■  T.ord  .^cton.  Entliih  lliitorical  Rcvuw,  i.  (18W));  IT.  Haupt, 
Kj't  /  ij'.Vfi  utui  liif  Giewrnrr  SfhMarzrn  (Girssen,  1907);  W.  Hirlis!, 
Dtutich-EMntfUuhe  Pl.tUfr,  Bd.  t;  P.  KrSttelin,  H.  Lto,  vol.  i. 
(Sfy9  Ig44)  (l.eipzii;,  1908);  P.  Kraus.  Atttewteint  KoMttrtctm 
MMtUttkttJi,  bd.  y>  u.  SC  R-  M.  Meyer,  GtOalltn  und  ProbUm* 
(1904);  \V.  Srhrader,  GntkuhU  dtr  Fnedruks- UniftrjiUi  ta  Ilaik 
(Berlin,  1894);  C  Vartenirapp,  /lisUiriuk*  ZtUs<krift,  Bd.  OJ; 

F.  X.Wqpda,  <t(%ii<wi  DMUdbe  J»g>a#*».  Bd.  it  <tMlD} 
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im  4mtM\tm  HiUari»p*fku  (1885):  C.  Wolf.  Etntuk- 
ruMgimdasShtiiMmdtrmMiertmGiumtkitU^io).  Leo't  KetiiiuJtiut 

,  JOBAHXBS  (c.  1494-1552),  in  lUUaa  Ciovanm  Leo  or 
usually  called  Lfo  Afkicakus,  somettmM  Elibcrj- 
TAHOi  (j.''  of  Craiuda),  and  properly  known  among  ihc  Moon 
H  AlBMyuIba  Mahommcd  Al  Weau  Al  Fast,  was  the  MiUior 
«f  a  Datridne  Afl*  Africa,  or  Africoe  dturiptio,  «liidi  bog 
tanked  as  the  best  authority  on  Mabommcdan  Africa.  Born 
probably  at  Granada  of  a  noble  Moorish  stock  (his  father  was  a 
landowner;  an  uncle  of  his  ^pjiars  as  an  envoy  fitun  Fea  to 
Timbuktu),  he  rcrcivcd  a  Rrtai  part  of  his  tdui-ation  at  Fez, 
and  while  still  very  young  tx-nan  to  travel  widely  in  the  Barbary 
States.  In  151::  ne  trace  him  at  Morocco,  Tunis,  Bugia  and 
Coostantini  ;  in  151J  we  &cd  him  Kturnlflg  from  Tunis  to 
liorocco;  and  before  the  close  of  the  Utttr  nw  he  Menu  to  have 
tuned  on  hu  famous  Sudan  and  SdMOk  jNiaqFI  (iJi^'iS'S) 
vUck  braiwitt  him  to  Tlmbokuv  M  aw43f  «^  miim 
Gtmt  Octert  aod  Uw  Nfer  baib  (G«iDa,lfdBi  Giid.  Wabu, 
Aghadex,  Wangara,  Katseoa,  &c.),  and  appautently  to  Borau 
awl  Lake  Chad.  In  isi^ist?  be  travelled  to  Consunllnople, 
probably  visiting  F.gypl  on  the  way;  it  is  rri  're  un.ert.iin  uhcn 
he  visited  the  three  Arabi.is  [Ddfrlii,  FcLx  and  rdrucj), 
Armenia  and  "Tartary"  (the  '..\-\  term  is  jicrhaps  satisfied  by 
his  stay  at  Tabrii).  His  three  r;;g)7Jtian  journeys,  immediately 
after  the  Turkish  conquest,  all  probably  felt  between  1517  and 
1(30}  an  one  of  these  he  ascended  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Awun. 
Aahe  vas  returning  from  Egypt  about  1520  he  was  capturcdl>y 
pfaattaaeac  the  Jtbodef  Gcifaab  and  wa»  ullunaicly  presented  as 
a  daw*  to  Leo  X.  The  pope  dkoeveredhb  merit,  aMigned  him 
a  pctnieo,  and  having  penuaded  him  to  nnfieia  t|»  Christian 
(aith.  stood  sponsor  at  his  baptism,  aad  MSlewcd  00  htm  (as 
Ramusio  says)  his  own  names,  Johannes  and  Leo.  The  new 
convert,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Italian, 
la.:ghl  Arabic  (aniung  his  pupils  was  Cardinal  Egidio  Antonini, 
bishop  of  \ilcibo),  he  also  wrote  books  in  both  the  Christian 
tongues  ht  had  acquired.  His  Dinnpiion  cf  AJrka  was  fir^;, 
apparently,  written  in  Arabic,  but  the  primary  leal  now  remain- 
ing is  that  of  the  Italian  version,  issued  by  the  author  at  Rome, 
oa  the  lOlh  of  March  15^6,  three  years  after  Pope  Leo's  death, 
ocifjtMQy  tutdertakcn  at  the  letter's  suggestion.  The 
.  iBCflis  to  have  lived  oa  Rome  for  some  tim  lon|er,  but 
he  tettinicd  to  Africa  tome  tfnie  More  Us  death  at  'raiiis  la 
155 j;  according  to  some,  he  renounced  his  Christianity  and 
returned  to  Islam;  but  the  later  part  of  his  career  is  obscure. 

The  Dturitiant  d*U'  AffrUc  in  its  original  Arabic  MS.  is  said  to 
have  existed  for  tome  time  in  the  Lbrary  of  Vincctuo  Pinelli 
l6oi):  the  Italian  text,  though  iwued  in  ts:6,  wm»  fint  printed  by 
Clewnwi  Batdata  Rammio  in  Ms  MnitiUtmi  H  K4em  t«oi-  «t 
|M0.  This  was  reprinted  in  1554,  is6j.  1588.  &c.  In  I5S6  Jean 
Tcmporjl  exwutcd  at  Lyons  an  admirable  French  ver^aonfrom  the 
Italian  (Hiifirislf  dfunplu  n  c!e  /M/rnj-;,,- 1 ;  and  in  ihc  same  year 
a(>;K-ar»-d  at  Antwerp  both  Chri-top',,  r  11  i!iiin\  and  Join  IklUre's 
yirated  ittuet  of  Te^pmi^  m^Mjalioo.  and  a  new^v^^jjiacc urate) 

MuS  J^tku  ^iucStSSS  ^SttSt^  ^liirSitt«^»«s  reprinted  in 
I5<8,  1559  (ZQrich),  and  l6p  fLcidcn).  and  served  the  basi«  of 
jonn  Iwy's  Eli/-ibethan  Englr»h  translation,  made  at  the  suptestion 
of  Richard  Hakluyt  (A  Ceotnpkital  Hiitorie  of  Africa,  London. 
1600).  P'lry's  version  was  reiMued,  with  notes.  map»,  &c.,  by 
Robert  Brown,  E,  G.  Ravenslein,  Stc.  (j  vol*.,  tlakluyt  Society, 
London,  1S96).  An  excellent  German  translation  was  made  by 
LofUwch,  from  the  Italian,  in  1803  {Jehami  Leos  <Ut  Afrikaner t 
RestkrtHmmg  mm  Afrika,  Hcfborn).  See  abo  Francis  Moore's 
Trttrtli  vtttAtialaitdpttrtitf  Afritm  (lyjO.  coMainins  a  translation 
ol  L«o't  account  of  negro  kincdoms.  Hcinrich  Barth  intended  to 
have  made  a  fresh  vertion.  witn  a  commentary,  but  was  prevented 
by  death;  as  it  is.  his  own  irrrat  worlrs  on  thr  Sudan  arc  the  brst 
elueidation  of  the  Dtstriziont  driV  Affrita. 

L«o  alao  wrote  lives  of  the  Arab  phyaieians  and  philosopher* 
Wt  lint  fmbmsdam  iUmiribtii  cpnd  Arabti:  see  J.  A.  Fabrieius. 
BiHiMhtta  Cratca,  Hamburg,  1776,  xiii.  359-198):  a  Spanish- 
Arabic  vocabalary,  now  lost,  but  noticed  by  Kamusio  as  having 
been  coosulted  by  the  famous  Hebrew  physician.  Jacob  Mantiao; 
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y*^*^*  moreovcfe  tK«c  Leo  intended  anting  a  hi&tocy 
of  tlic  MiAmmm^m  itAnMf  ah  cpiioflw  of  MMMnniimlftM 
et  WBtele»  arteie  oeeoiiwr  ellils  twwslsli  <lrfe  eoJ  apw. 

LEO.  LEONARDO  (1604-1744).  more  comctly  Liokasb^ 

Obos.'O  SA!v*THKf  DK  l-ii>,  Iiali.in  musical  compi^  .<.'r,  «  h>,rn 
on  the  5th  of  Auj^st  169^  at  ^.  \Hodei  Normarini,  near  bnndisi. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  ConM  r\  aiorio  dell  i  I'liia  dei  Turchini 
at  Naples  in  170J,  and  was  a  pupd  hrst  of  i*rovenaalc  and  later 
of  Nicola  Fago.  It  has  been  supposed  that  be  was  a  ptspil  of 
Pitoni  and  Aleaaandro  Scarlatti,  but  be  oouM  not  ponibly  have 
studied  with  either  of  these  composers,  althottgh  he  ti^aa  ti» 


his  fettow-stttdents  ia  1711.  la  1714  he  pradoccd,  at  the  court 
theatre,  an  opera,  Pisbtnlt,  which  wu  much  edmired.  He  Md 

various  posts  at  the  royal  chapel,  and  continued  tn  write  for  the 
stacT,  besides  teaching  at  the  conscrvatorio.  After  adding  comic 
scenes  to  Gasparini's  BojasetU  in  1  712  for  performance  al  .Naples, 
he  composed  a  comic  opera.  La  it^ct  uoptrla,  in  Neapolitan 
dialect,  in  1715.  His  most  famous  comic  opera  was  Apt4fr  vuet 
smfmtmu  (1739),  better  known  as  La  Finic  Fraaalana,  highly 
pniai  tgr  DcS  Brosscs.  He  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
'"STZ.^J^  •m,Pm^tmt  iijiO,  JWe  <a|||) 
aad  tfOUmplait  (17JI) 

bmift,  eeid  is  still  bcMcr  kaMni  «a  oMipMer  el  I 
HedMef  apoplexy  oa  the  jtet  at  €Mal«  tfM  < 
in  the  composillBB  «f  MW  ttm  §m  M  SNImI  «f  IM 

Frauolana. 

Leo  was  the  fir^  of  the  Neapolitan  school  to  obtain  a  complete 
mastery  over  mcxiem  harmonic  counterpoint.  His  sacred  muue 
it  masterly  and  dignified,  logical  rather  than  passionate,  and  free 
from  the  sentimentaUly  which  disfigures  the  work  of  F.  Durante 
and  G.  B.  Pergolesi.  His  teriotis  operas  Miffer  from  a  coldncsa 
and  iCTwiliy  efjiQft|^j^  hi  his  conric  epcfaa  lie  ehawa  a  1 

never  worked  un  to  a  strong  clinax. 

A  fine  and  cnaraacristic  caample  of  bit  sacred  music  ia  the 
Pt^if  DomiHUf  in  C  fdilad  taw  C  V.  Staaford  and  published  by 
N  >\  ciio.  A  awaber  as  eeofs  liaai  epcne  are  accessible  in  modern 

editions.  (E.  J.D.) 

LEO  (The  Lion),  in  astronomy,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
(qjt.),  denoted  by  the  symbol  Q.  It  is  also  a  consteDatioiv 
meaiieped  hf  Eiidosus  (tih  ccntivy  bx.)  aad  ilfatia  i$M 
centniy  MX.).  Aooordiag  to  Greek  mytholoiy  this  consteOatlm 
is  the  Netnean  lion,  whkh,  after  being  kiD^  by  TIemiles,  waa 
raiicd  to  the  heavens  by  Jupiter  in  honour  of  Hercules.  A  part 
of  i'tolcmy's  Leo  is  ncrw  known  as  Coma  Berenices  (<]  ?.).  a 
Leonis,  also  known  as  Cor  Lconis  or  the  Lion's  Heart,  Rep.;lus, 
Basilicus.&c,  is  a  very  bright  star  of  magnitude  i  Jj,  and  parallax 
o-oj',  and  proper  motion  o■^^'  per  annum,  -y  Leonis  is  a  very 
fine  orange-yellow  binary  star,  of  magnitudes  a  and  4,  aad 
period  400  years.  (Lcooisisabinaiy,aNBpoiedo(a4thna|Bl> 
tude  pale  yeibw  star,  and  a  7th  nufnilude  Ulie  ttac.  The 
Leoiom  an  a  meteoric  swarm,  appearing  in  Vpwntber  lad 
nHfiatii«  from  tMiconMcDatioa  (see  Metsor). 

taOVBir,  a  tenm  1b  Slyila,  Aoitria,  44  m-  K.W.  tM  Oru  br 
rail  Pop.  (i<>oo)  io,>04.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mur,  and  pan 
of  its  old  walls  and  towers  still  remain.  It  has  a  well-knoira 
academy  of  mim'ng  and  a  nuiiil>cr  of  technical  schools.  Its 
extensive  iron-works  and  trade  in  iron  are  a  consequence  of  Its 
[Kjsition  on  tlic  verge  <i[  the  inifM.rl.Tiit  lij;iiilc  <Ieposils  t'[  l^'f 
Styria  and  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  iron  mines  and  fnmacft 
of  Vordemberg  and  EiKncrz.  On  the  iSth  of  April  1707  a 
preliminary  peace  was  coiKludcd  here  bctwceo  Austria  and 
France,  which  kd  to  the  treaty  of  Campo^fOlMki.* 

umsCBOn  CBobemiaa  JUdceyer),  •  tomt  of  CMnmgr,  fh 
the  Pmsslaa  prgwtace  o(  SDeala,  on  the  Zlma,  about  so  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Ratibor  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  ".700.  It  has 
a  large  trade  in  wool,  flax  and  grain,  its  markets  for  these 
commodities  Ix-inK  very  numerously  attended.  The  principal 
iadastrics  are  malting,  carriage-building,  wool-spinning  and 
Ha  town  cooUdM  thiee  Konaa  CatheUc 
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fburches,  a  I'rolc&l^l  church,  a  synagogue,  a  new  towa-haJl 
and  A  gymnajium.  LxobscfaiiU  CJU&lcd  in  the  lOth  caolury, 
and  from  1524  to  1623  was  the  capital  o(  the  principality  of 
Ufcrndorf. 

Sm  F.Tffwkit  Cittkithtt  dtr  Trtfl  Ltehrkult  (FiTftbtrMHyi  189a). 
•  •VmBiMKk  •  Giwk  Bcylptor  «lo  woAcd  Scopas 
«B.thB  Mantokum  about  aso  ^c.  He  occuicd  sUlues  of  lita 
family  of  Philip  ot  Macedon,  in  gold  and  ivory,  which  were 

scl  up  liy  that  king  in  the  Philippcum  at  Ol.  iiijii.i.  He  .iNo 
with  L\i4>pus  made  a  group  in  bronze  at  L)il(jhi  re prcM-nliiig 
a  liun  hunt  of  Alexander.  Ot  this  the  bobc  with  an  iascriptiMn 
was  recently  found.  We  hear  of  olftcr  statues  by  Lcocharcs 
of  Zeus,  Apotio  and  Arcs.  The  statuette  in  the  Vatican,  repre- 
aenting  Ganymede  being  earned  away  by  an  eagle,  though 
Muiderably  restored  and  poor  !•  execution,  so  cloicly  corre- 
ipwMb  mth  PUay'»  (iMCfiptioB  «f  a  tmip  Iqr  loochMn  that 
»»wii<Mif4la«0MlderiBtk»CT»y«IMMipwaiMichlly 
n  tlM  V«tkni  ilfltMi  dwws  aU  the  flmniiiiHrt  «i  J^ttic 
4llMmluiy  nt.  PUny  {N.H.  34.  79)  «citflK  "Ltodmm 
■ade  a  group  of  an  eagle  aware  whom  it  is  carrying  off  in  Gany- 
■lede  aitd  to  whom  it  is  bearing  him;  holding  the  lx>y  delicately 
in  its  claws,  with  hif  garment  between."  (For  engraving  sec 
Gkzck  Ait,  Plate  I.  fig  S?  )  1  tree  stem  is  skilfully  wycl  a 
a  support;  arnl  the  upward  strain  of  the  gri'Up  is  ably  rendered. 
The  cloM  likcncM  both  in  head  and  pox-  bclneen  the  Ganymede 
•nd  the  well-known  ApoUo  Belviderc  has  catised  some  modern 
aiclwrdftgiMs  to  assign  the  latlcc  abo.to  Ltochares.  With 
HNDnrhai  more  coofidence  wc  najr  Rpnl  the  fine  statue  of 
AlBMdw  tk*  OHSt  at  MitakhM  »  «QHr  4rf  Mt  aad  ivoQr 
pwtedl  tOliw^ih.  (P.  G.) 

LBOPRIC  (d.  *o$iU  ca^l  of  Merda,  was  a  ton  o(  Leofwinc, 
earl  of  Mercia.  and  hecame  earl  at  some  dale  previous  to  103 1. 
Henceforth,  fxing  one  of  tlie  time  great  eaiU  of  the  realm,  he 
took  a  trading  pari  in  public  allairs.  On  the  death  of  King 
Canute  in  1035  he  supported  the  claim  of  hi*  sen  Harold  to  the 
throne  against  that  of  Hardicanule;  and  during  the  quarrel 
between  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Earl  Godwinc  in  io$t  he 
played  the  part  of  a  mediator.  Through  his  efforts  civii  war 
was  avcrtttlt  aad  in  accordaitce  with  his  advice  the  settlement  of 
Ihc  dnfwte  was  (dcrred  to  the  Witan.  When  he  became  carl 
df  Mexb  Ui  dbca  ruk  seem  to  Imvc  tken  confined  to 
StaiTordslutt,  ShrapsMie  aad  tlie  boidefft  of  aortlt  Wales,  bat 
afurwards  he  extended  the  area  ol  hb  earldom.  As  Chester 
was  his  principal  residence  and  the  scat  of  his  govTmment,  he 
b  sometimes  called  carl  of  Chester.  Leofric  died  at  Bromley 
in  Staffordshire  on  the  jist  of  Augu  .t  10-7.  His  wife  w.is 
Godgifu,  famous  in  legend  Lady  Go<liva.  Bfiih  husli.ind 
and  wife  were  noted  as  !il)cr.il  beiRlacicrs  tn  the  church,  among 
their  foundations  being  the  famous  Bcocdictine  nuuiasteiy  at 
Coventry.  Leofik%  iOB{,  JDfpr,  HKcecded  Ua  aa  oan  of 
Mcrcia. 

See  E.  A.  FfWan,  fit Mntfn  ftlHWBf,vot».  L  and  ii.  (i»;7)- 
UIHUWTBIIt  a  maiket40<m  and  anmldpal  borough  in  the 
iMniiiister  pwlkoKntaiy  divUon  of  HefooidUrfre,  Engtand, 
iaaiick  agricultural  country  oa  the  Ltigg,  157  m.  W.N.W.  of 
loadoo  and  ti)  N.  of  Hetcloid  on  the  Creat  Western  and 
London  &  North-Wcstem  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  5826.  Area, 
8728  acres.  Some  fine  old  timber  houses  lend  piciurrsqucncss 
to  the  wide  streets.  The  parish  church,  of  mixed  architecture, 
jncladiog  the  Norman  nave  of  the  old  prior>'  church,  and  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  window  tracery 
la  Eo^nd,  was  restored  in  1866,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
d  a  south  nave  in  1879.  The  Butler  Crass,  a  bcautifid  example 
iof  limber  wock  of  the  date  iA)jt>  «a»  lenovcd  when  the  tomtf 
l>B»ai>didfat,aBdi»<iacSlat>>|toMBi»>BMadclthe 
Craage.  Trade  fa  chie(|y  In  agricultural  produce,  wool  and  dder, 
as  the  ^rlct  Is  rtch  fn  orchards.  Brewing  (from  the  produce 
at  local  hrp  K  ir  K  n  )  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
Implement?,  arc  al>o  carried  on.  The  town  is  under  a  rt-ayor, 
four  aldrrrrit  n  and  twtlve  councillors. 
Mcrtwald.  king  of  Mercia,  is  said  to  have  founded  4  religious 
ia  lawmimur  (UaaBcii.  Taafafaiitia,  UmpueO  fa  ttm, 


atid  a  nunnery  existed  here  until  the  Conquest,  when  the  placi 
became  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  L  to  th« 
monks  of  Reading,  who  built  in  it  a  cell  «<  their  abbey,  and 
under  whose  protection  tke  MWa  fpew  up  and  was  eaaaipMi 
fnot  the  spbeicol  tha  eooatyaad  huadaed  courts.  In  i$m 
it  reverted'  ta  the  cmwB;  aad  in  iss4  «**  tncorporated,  by  a 
charter  renewed  in  1562, 1563, 1605,  x666,  16S5  and  1786.  The 
■borough  returned  two  membeis  to  the  parliament  of  1295  and 
to  other  parliaments,  uniil  by  the  Reprcsciit-ition  .\ct  1S6;  it 
lo,!  one  rcprcwnlativc,  and  by  the  Rcdiitriinition  of  Seats  .'\ct 
iSS;  K'par.ilc  repn-vntation.  A  fair  was  granted  in  the  time 
of  Hcnr>'  II.,  and  fairs  in  the  seasons  of  .Michaelmas  and  the 
feasts  of  St  Philip  and  St  James  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  1265,  1 281  ami  I2QO  respectively.  Charters  to  the  burghers 
authorized  taki  OD  the  da>'s  of  St  Peter  and  of  St  Simon  and 
St  Jude  ia  i£(4i  <»  St  Bartholomew'a  dJty  ia  i6os>  la  Mid-icat 
week  in  1665,  aad  fla  the  fmt  of  tbt  Purfficat&m  and  on  tb» 
aad  of  May  la  1CS5;  these  fairs  ha\T  modem  representatives. 
k  OUUket  waahdd  l^the  afbbey  by  a  grant  of  Henry  I.;  Friday 


■■i  now  maifcet  dvy.  Leominster  was  famoui  for  wool  from  the 
I  -jth  to  the  iSth  «ntur>'.  There  were  gildi  of  nurars,  tailors, 
dra;>iT<.,  dyers  and  glovers  in  the  16th  century.  In  1835  *be 
wool  trade  was  said  to  be  dead;  and  that  ol  glove-making 
which  lud  1h  en  importaat,  «a»  dlmiahliiai.  Hops  aad  appki 

Were  grown  in  1715. 

Sec  C,.  Town«end,  The  Tmvn  end  Boroutk  efLfomtmUr  (1863),  and 
John  Prirc,  An  HiOoriMl  and  TopoiraphitA  Auount  •/  LeomintUr 
and  tl}  I'uinity  (Lodlow,  1715). 

UOHIMSIB,  a  toM»hf|^  of  Woicatcr  cooaty.  lUm^ 
duHcttt,  VSJkf  dioitt  4S  n.  N.W.  of  Bonaa  aad  aboot  w  bl 
N.  by  E.  of  wolCCtter.  Pop.  (1890)  7269;  (1900)  12,392,  of 
whom  3827  were  foreign  born;  (1910  census)  17,580.  It  i! 
a  broken,  hilly  district,  ;6  .jS  srj.  m.  in  area,  traversed  by  the 
Nashua  river,  cro^sed  by  the  Northern  Division  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railrcvad,  and  by  the  I'itcbburg 
Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  connected  with  Boston, 
Worcester  and  other  cities  by  intcrurban  electric  lines.  Along 
the  N'.E.  border  and  mostly  in  the  tovnship  of  Lunenburg  are 
Whalom  Lake  and  Whalom  Park,  popular  pleasure  resorts. 
The  priadpal  villages  are  Leominster,  5  m.  S£.  of  Fitchbwi; 
and  North  Leominster;  the  two  adjmn  aad  aie  vfatually  oMi 
According  to  the  Special  VS.  Centos  of  iraaofactures  of  190$ 
the  telmshlp  had  m  that  >-ear  a  greater  dtverthy  of  important 
manufacturing  industries  th.m  any  place  of  its  sixe  In  the  slate, 
or,  probably,  in  the  United  States;  its  65  manufactories,  wtlh 
a  capital  of  $4,572,726  and  with  a  product  for  the  year  valued 
at  $7.5or,720  (}<>%  more  than  in  loco),  produced  celluloid 
and  horn  work  (the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  more  important 
industry  hen  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  Slates),  celluloid 
combs,  fiuaitilie,  paper,  buttons,  pianos  and  piano-cases, 
children's  caiffafcs  aad  ttcdi,  etatioaeiy,  leathcrboaid.  worsM^ 
woollen  and  cottoa  modi)  aUrts.  paper  boxes,  &c.  Icaatatg 
owns  aad  opcaics  fo  aatcr-wotka.  The  towaihip  «a*  fonaad 
from  a  part  «f  Laaeaater  tomaUp  in  174a- 

LE6n.  LUIS  PONCE  M.(  1517-1 591),  Spanish  poet  aad 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Bclmonte  de  Cucnca,  entered  the  university 
of  Salamanca  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1544  joined  the 
Augustinian  order.  In  1561  he  obiaine<l  a  theological  chair  at 
Salamanca,  to  w  hie  h  int57iwas  added  that  of  sacred  literature. 
He  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  for  translating  the  bcok 
of  Canticles,  and  for  criticLting  the  text  of  the  \'ulgatc.  He 
was  consequently  imprisoned  at  Vailadolid  from  llaicb  is7t 
till  December  1576;  the  charges  against  him  were  thca 
afaaadoncd,  and  be  was  idcaacd  with  aa  adrnfldtka.-  Be 
retained  to  Salewfcara  as  peoCciMr  tl  BMcal  exegesis,  aad 
was  again  reported  to  the  la^aiiitiM  ia  tjH»,  but  without  result. 
In  I583->S8$  he  poMfshed  the  tbiee  books  of  a  celebrated 
mystic  treatise,  T.cs  Xcmbrts  de  Crtslo,  which  he  had  wrillen  in 
prison.  In  1 5.SJ  also  appeared  the  moil  popular  of  his  prose 
works,  a  treatise  entitled  L<i  PirfnU  Cascdc,  fcr  the  uve  of  a 
lady  newly  married.  Ten  days  before  his  death,  which  occumd 
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feittfal  of  the  AucutioiHi  ocdrr.  Luis  de  Lcdn  is  not  only  tbe 
grestest  of  Spaniab  agrttics;  be  Is  uaoof  tlte  greatest  of  ^wask 
Ipkai  poeti.  Hit  tniMlMiOM«iMpid(s»  State,  Vii^Md 
Baaca  aw  rintBhriy  Iwppy;  fcb  odgiBrf  Vitctt,  itwiiit 
■he  tlM  «di  Allitifedtf  <M»b  or  MailaclBBli»«ii^Ai^^ 
tfefmttiict  with  t  hicw  nMbnlty  unsnrpaiKiI  fai  m^'ttiiMOT, 

ar.  1  thi-;r  fnrm  i:-  impccr.iblc  Absorbed  by  Itsi  worl.lly  interests, 
l:iy  Lu;b  Lcju  rcix.ancd  from  pxinUng  bis  poctns,  which 
were  riot  issucil  tiil  i6ji,  when  QMiwdO  psHMcd  liMM  jn  a 
counterblast  lo  cutUranismo. 

The  twft  edition  o(  Luis  dc  Le6ii't  wwtehdkff  of  Merino  (6  %-ols., 
Madrid,  I8i6);  the  reprint  (Madrid.  itM  by  C  MuAoz  S^nz  it 
fawonieU  The  tot  of  ^  PtrJ«*l*  CtiOM  lu*  been  welt  edited  by 
IliM  EInteth  WaUac*  (Chicaco,  1903).  See  Cebtcien  de  docMmmtin 
mtdilos  fiarm  la  kittcria  it  EtpaHa,  volft.  x.-xi.;  F.  H.  Reuvh.  L»it 
^  Ltfn  ttnd  it*  tPcnistk*  InqHuiiiDt  iHunn,  1^7});  M-  Cutiirrej, 
Fnr  Luis  dtl^fUJUnffk  t$faMla  (Madrid,  iUm)  :  M.  M«qcw1«k 

pp.  \  n. 

LEON,  MOSES  [Bln  Sitr.u-TOD)  DE  (J.  130s),  Jewish  schohr, 
was  born  in  Leon  (^pain)  in  the  tniddJe  of  the  ijth  ccnturj-  and 
died  at  Arevalo.  His  fame  is  due  to  hts  authorship  o(  the  most 
faiSuential  Kabbalbt  work,  the  Zohar  (see  Kabbala),  which  was 
•Itributed  to  Simon  b.  Yobd,  •  Rabbi  of  the  2nd  century.  In 
Modem  dem  tbe  4ieaweiy  eif  tke  modoahy  of  tlie  Zator  has 
M  M  fnieidce  to  the  eetthor.  Meeci  de  ieoa  iftJeaHtdly 
mai  «ld  materials  and  out  of  them  coottfuetsd  O  work  of  genius. 
Tlie  dbcredit  into  which  he  fell  was  dtKpeitfytOtlie  unedifying 
irti  i'Jenti  of  hii  personal  career.  .  He  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
wa<  more  or  less  of  an  adventurer.  But  as  to  the  greatness 
of  hi^  -.vorl;,  the  profundity  of  hii  i>hil.'i<  phy  and  ibO  bifllliace 
of  his  religious  idealism,  there  can  be  do  question. 

See  OmlBit  KHmy  *f  t»  -weL  Ir.  ch.  L;  Ceiger,  Leon  Jf 
iMtma.  (I.A.; 

■MIOV  MBBUk  (lS7t-i64S),  Jewish  scholar,  was  bora  in 
Veaice^  «f  •  aeitMe  fimk  latUfy  which  hod  wIgMtA  to 
Half  ofter  tlie  cspoMen  of  Oe  Jfewe  from  Vtaaet.  Hi  was 
•  plWOdOBS  child,  bat,  as  Gneta  points  out,  hit  tack  of  ftable 
Chtnefcr  prevented  hts  gifts  from  maturing.  "  He  pursued 
all  sorts  of  occupations  to  support  himself,  viz.  those  of  preac  her, 
teacher  of  Jews  and  Christian?,  rciHcr  of  prayers,  interpreter, 
wriler,  proof-reader,  b^"  Il^\U:.  bri  ker,  merchant,  rabbi, 
musician,  matchmaker  and  mariufacturer  of  amulets."  Though 
be  failed  to  rise  to  real  distinction  be  earned  a  place  by  his 
allklw  of  the  Talmud  among  those  nrho  prepared  the  way  for 
fht  aew  heillllH  In  jtidaism.  One  of  Leon's  most  effective 
wvfkf  wsldiietMekontheKeUiole  Cilri  /irdkrK,iim«iblisbcd 
In-  (6r  He  ft  le  demoMntcd  ttat  tfce  ^BAte  of  the 
Kabbalists"  (the  Zehar)  was  a  modem  composition.  He  becnne 
best  known,  however,  as  the  interpreter  of  Judaism  lo  the 
Christian  worl  I-  At  the  iiistarice  of  an  F.ngli>-h  nobleman  he 
prepared  an  account  of  the  relipous  customs  of  the  Synagogue, 
RUi  Ebraid  (1637).  This  book  was  widely  read  by  Chriitians; 
ft  WM  rendered  into  various  l?.npu.i^'es,  and  in  1650  was  translated 
IMO  English  bjr  Edward  Chilmead.  At  the  time  the  Jewi>h 
qocftioa  wn  cotnint to  the  fore  ia  London,  imd  Leon  ol  Modcna '  s 
book  dM  nocH  to  MlmlM  «ep«tar  inMitet.  He  d(ed  at 
Vetdee. 

8c«  CraeU.  HitUry  if  Ikt  Jtwi  (Eng.  tram.).  voL  v.  ch.  in.; 
Jm^  mr^f^M,  vSi  6t  fmys.  Urn  U  Mtdtim.     U  A-) 
lirtv;  or       wiM  AaiMM^  •  ctiy  el  the  eww«t  ftaoDo* 

kMte,  Mnico.  309  m.  N.W.  of  the  federal  capital  and  30  m.  W. 
I^N.  of  the  city  of  Guanajuato.  Pop.  (iSos)  00,07*;  (ipoo) 
4e,62j,  Ledn  ranking  fourth  in  the  laucr  year  among  the  cities 
of  Mexico.  The  Nfexican  Central  gives  it  railway  connexion  with 
the  national  caiiit.%1  and  other  promifwnt  cities  of  the  Republic. 
L460  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Turbio,  a 
llitalary  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma,  at  an  elevation  of  586?  ft. 
eteeveee^evel  end  in  the  nddM  of  very  attractive  surroundings. 
Ae  aonaiqf  nbail'lndii  fmwMw**  to  be  one  ol  the  richest 
cemHwedadttgdkMlMittltaiea.  The  cttjr  iterif  k  enhjett 
to  disastroaa  floede,eea»tlmHleedbirt»hai«f1tfea*««lae 

dain.\fT  10  iirnpcTty.  aa  in  the  great  6ood  of  iMf.  Lc6n  il 
caaeotiaily  a  Btamifactoriog  and  commercial  city;  H  bas:n 


caibcdcal  end  a  theatre,  the  latter  one  of  the  lavftat  end  fineet 
in  tho  flpiMk:  The  dty  is  leculadly  buik,  with  wide  1 

It 


The 

city  has  a  ronsiderable  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.  The  first 
settlement  of  Leon  occurred  in  155;,  but  its  formal  foundation 
was  in  1576.  and  it  did  nut  reach  the  dignity  of  a  city  until  iSj6. 

LEON,  the  capital  of  the  dcpartncnt  of  Leon,  Nicaragua,  an 
epiKopal  see,  arvi  the  largc-st  cily  in  the  rcpublii; ,  situated  midway 
between  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  $0  m.  N.W.  of 
Managoa,  on  the  railway  fraa  thet  tkf  to  the  Pacific  poet  eC 
COriata  Pop.  dm) 


IiehOHMe  are  vsoeVf  < 
widk  led  tics;  its 

the  firvcst  in  Central  America.  The  raassr«'e  and  elaborately 
ornamented  cathedral  was  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  between 
1746  and  1774;  a  Dominican  church  in  Subliaba  is  liiilc  less 
Striking.  The  old  (1678)  and  new  (1873)  episcopal  palaces,  the 
hospital,  the  uiuversity  and  the  barracks  (formerly  a  Franciscan 
moiustery)  are  noteworthy  canmples  of  Spanish  colonial  .irrhi> 
tecture.  Leon  has  a  lai^B  smcnl  trade,  and  manufactures 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrica,  ke,  cigen,  boots,  shoce  and  anddlaiy^ 
iu  tanneries  aupply  large  qnentities  of  cheap  I    '  ' 


of  the  great  cadque  of  Kagrandd,  and  contained  an  important. 

Indian  temple,  lite  city  of  Leon,  founded  by  Francisco  Hcman* 
(lex  de  CorJuva  in  1 5 13,  was  originally  situated  al  the  head 
of  the  wi'sii  rn  hay  of  Lake  Managua,  and  was  not  removed  to 
its  prejcni  p<rijtian  till  1610.  Thomas  Gage,  who  visited  it  in 
1665,  deKribes  it  as  a  splendid  city;  and  in  16&S  it  yielded  rich 
booty  to  WiUam  Dam  pier  (f.e.).  Until  185s  Leon  was  the 
capital  of  Nlcaraipia,  though  hs  gfcnt  conunercial  rival  Granada 
contested  ks  claiim  to  that  position,  and  the  jealousy  between 
the  two  cftfcn  eHe»  etwiwdin  Heedthr d.  Leon 
wtrii  tie  hMMBlB  or  the  dnwoicjr  of  Weenfoe,  < 
the  clerical  and  aristocratic  parties. 

See  NtCARACVA;  E.  G.  Squier.  Cmtnt  Awuritt,  vol.  i.  (iSji); 
andT.  Gage.  Thtouth  iffxtco.fft.  (1665). 

LEON,  the  name  of  a  modern  proviiKe  and  ol  an  ancient 
kingdom,  captaincy-grocral  and  province  in  north-western  Spain. 
The  modern  province,  founded  in  iSjj,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Oviedo,  N.E.  by  SanUnder,  E.  by  Palendn,  S.  by  ValladoUd 
and  Zemora.  and  W.  by  Orcrne  and  Lugo.  fcp.  {t^oe)  jUifiSs.' 
Am,  Sf66  aq.  m.  The  boundatics  of  the  province  on  tke  nortk 
and  weei,  focmcd  wipoctfaw^  ty  thecetial  lidp  end  eenilmrir 
oflUwole  of  tke  CenMbriaii  Miineietii  (f«.),  nee  etwnrtr 
marked;  towards  the  south-east  the  anmoe  ■mw  impeF- 
ceptibly  Into  the  Castilian  pLtteau,  the  flne  of  demarcation  being 
for  the  most  part  merely  conventional.  Leon  U-Iuncs  p.irtly 
to  the  river  system  of  the  .Mifto  (see  Spain),  partly  to  that  oi  ihe 
Ducro  or  Douro  (.;  i'  ),  these  being  separatr  l  by  the  Montafiasde 
Leon,  which  extend  in  a  continuous  wall  (with  passes  at  Manxanal 
and  Poncebadon)  from  north  to  south-west.  To  the  north-west 
of  the  llontaf^  de  Leon  »  the  richly  woorled  pastoral  and 
UghlnnddiMilct  known  as  the  Vierzo,  which  in  its  lower  valleys 
piodQccs  gnlm,  indt,  nnd  Wine  to  ehnndenn,  IkeTioRndel 
Campo  fai  the  w«el  of  tke  peoHM*  ie  ftfifir  I 
need  of  irrigation.  The  whole  province  Is 
Apart  (rom  agriculture,  stock-raising  and  mininif,  Us  1 
and  industries  arc  unimportant.  Cattle,  mules,  butter,  leather, 
coal  and  iron  are  e^fx^rted.  The  hills  of  Leon  were  worked  (or 
gold  in  the  time  of  the  Knm.ins;  iron  is  still  obtainc<l,  and  coal- 
mining developed  considerably  towards  the  close  of  the  loih 
  lit  Md]f  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  in 

io*  (is,tfD)  end  AetOffs  isws)  U'  )- 
ffOM  Mnfild  to  CaeMMpMMthf««h  the  province^ 

end  there  ate  branches  from  the  dQref  UMI  !»  VhoO^  Ovfede^ 
the  Biscayaa  port  of  Ctjdo. 
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At  the  time  of  the 'Roman  conquest,  the  province  was  inhabited 
by  the  Vrtioncs  and  Callaici;  it  afterwards  formed  part  of 
Hispania  Tarrarfnr-nsis.  Ainonf?  the  Christian  kingdoms  which 
aroae  in  Spain  as  the  Moorish  invasion  of  the  8th  century  rctciied, 
Imb  wu  one  of  the  oUJc-st.  The  utio  of  king  of  Leon  was  first 
aMOMdkgr  OnklfioiB  91J.  Ferdinaod  L  (the  Great)  of  Castile 
■riled  (lecnMnis«f  entile  and  Leon  in  the  iith  century;  the 
two  wen  afun  aepanted  im  the  uthiODtil*  &imI  tnim  took 
pbce  (iijo)  in  the  pcmd  of  Sc  F«dtaMi..  ItelMto  of  Ik* 
kingdom  varied  with  thevicissitttdeMf  Mf^batraogMxilwdJliS 
it  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  what  «•  sow  the  provinces  of 
Leon,  Palcncia,  Valladolid,  Zaraora  and  Salamanca.  For  a 
driailcd  account  of  this  kingdom,  see  Spain:  History.  The 
cn[it,iini.y-gcncral  of  the  province  of  Leon  before  iFj,?  intluJed 
Leon,  Zamora  and  Sabmanca.  The  Leoncse,  or  inhabitants  ol 
tfcae  Uuce  provinces,  have  kss  individuality,  in  character  and 
ffcuhimiL  than  the  people  of  Galicia,  Catalonia  or  Andalusia, 
IMOtquitediMiMtirain  what  isutocUy  regarded  as  the  central 
or  nathiwl  %wli>j|f^  U.  thtCMtiMMU  TlwLeaiMwhehM« 
partly  to  tto  C^aflfctt  «Mtioa  •!  tbo  Spmfaidt,  partly  to  the 
north-western  section  whidiindndMtlieQtlkiaasaBd  Aatoritas. 
They  have  comparatively  few  ef  the  MooriSB  tfdis  irflicb  tie  so 
marked  in  the  iouth  and  cast  of  Spain.  Near  Astorga  there 
d'.M'lIs  a  curious  tribe,  the  M-irafcatos,  sometimes  considered  to  lie 
a  rtmnjnt  o[  the  oriK'in.il  CtUibirijii  itihabil.ini s.  As  a  rule  the 
Maragatos  cam  ihcir  living  as  muleteers  or  camera;  they  wear  a 
distinctive  costume,  mix  tsKule  as  possible  «itkUMilMiiUMM 
and  do  not  marry  outside  their  own  tribe. 

UBOIf*  an  episcopal  tec  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province 
«l  Looa^  riimod  OR  a  kii  aCoi  ft,  above  M»4evd|iatb*«i^ 
Imrfe  wf  the  IM0  «nd  BcdKHgt,  atreaaM  iwlidi  mrilt  oa  thft 
gHKh,  and  form  the  river  Leon,  a  tributary  of  the  Esla.  Ftop. 
(1900)  1 5, $80.  Leon  is  on  the  main  railway  from  XIadrid  to 
Oviido,  and  »  connected  with  .\storga  by  a  branch  line.  The 
old.  r  quarters  of  the  city,  v.hiih  contain  the  cathedral  and  other 
nu  lu  val  huil<linK5,  are  hurr.iundcxi  by  walls,  and  have  lost  Utile 
of  iheir  beauty  and  interest  from  the  restoration  carried  out  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Duriag  the  same  period  new 
Wbarbs  grew  up  outside  the  walls  to  bouse  the  iadttstrial  popula- 
tion which  was  attracted  by  the  dcvetopmcaft  61  iron-foundioa 
— d  ihe  m>iwftwiww><rf  i>rt>i«ir,aawiyyhBt,  chwtoKoiid 
latlKr.  teoa  tbui  ceapffM  two  towwo  -the  old,  yMA  to 
auinly  ecclesiastical  in  its  character,  and  the  new,  which  is 
faidtist  rial.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1 199  and  only  finished  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  is  built  of  a  warm  cream-coloured 
slont",  and  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  lightness  and  .strength. 
Ii  is  one  of  the  fin«t  example  of  Span^  Gothic,  s n-.alU  r,  indeed, 
than  the  cathedrals  of  Burgos  and  Toledo,  but  exquisite  in  design 
9Bd  workmanship.  The  chapter  library  contains  some  valuable 
MMHOcripto.  The  coMif|iHB  church  of  San  Isidota  was  founded 
hjr  Frriliiiaid  L  of  fkMio  in  io6j  and  cumonatod  in  imo- 
Its  architecture  is  RooMMlvw.  The  dnuchMilaiMloattiiie 
phtc,  including  tho  sOvcr  reliquary  in  wMch  the  bones  of  St 
Isidore  of  Seville  arc  preserved,  and  a  silver  procrf  sional  cross 
dating  from  the  jf>th  century,  which  is  one  of  the  tnost  beautiful 
in  the  country.  The  convent  and  chutLh  ol  San  Marcus,  planned 
in  1514  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  founded  by  Charles  \'.  in  1 537, 
and  consecrated  in  iS4i,  are  Renaissance  in  style.  They  are 
built  on  the  site  of  a  hwtcl  used  by  pilpims  on  their  my  to 
Sanlimo  de  Contpoctda.  The  provincial  museaAMaiptoi  ih* 


pMt  of  tl»  ckjr  «db  conaiiit  of 

from  tlie  3rd  centtiry.  Other  buildings  are  the  high 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  hospital,  cpixopal  palace  and 
cipal  and  provincial  halli. 
Leon  ( Ar.iVi.  I.iyuit)  o-.vc-s  its  name  to  the  Ltxio  Scpiima 
(n  i  \  <i[  ( .  liii  1,  .vh:i  h.  under  the  later  emperors,  had  its  head- 
quarters here.  About  540  Leon  fell  into  tbc  hands  of  the  Gothic 
UacLoBWigiM,  and  in  717  it  capitulated  to  the  Moors.  Retaken 
abMt  T4if  ft  diimMdljr.  in  tiio  bofjaniac  of  tlM  t«th  ceaMoqri 
NbM  tbe««lid  cl  tte  UniriMi  of  tea  Cmo  SfMK  OMw]^ 
AboM  006  It  mi  tafccB  br 


afterwards  it  reverted  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  ieat  of 
several  ecclesiastical  councils,  the  tirst  of  which  was  held  under 
Alphonso  V.  in  1012  and  the  last  in  iiSS. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  (1452-1^10),  the  great  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  musician,  mcehaiixian,  engineer  and  nattiral 
philosopher  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  bwyer,  born  out  of 
wedlock  by  •  Btothcr  in  a  humble  station,  variously  described 
a*  a  pcaiaal  and  as  of  cmtle  bkth.  The  pbco  ol  Wa  biith 
waa  Vind^  a  casttffo  or  iortified  UH  vfllaae  In  tbt  flMCMiM 
territory  near  EmpoU,  from  which  UaJauar's  family  derived 
its  name.  The  OHfuian  name  of  tbe  tether  was  Piero  (the 
son  of  Antonio  the  son  of  Picro  the  ton  of  G'jida,  al!  of  whom 
had  been  men  o!  la-.v  l.ke  iheir  dt$cendant).  L(.or.arda's  mother 
was  called  Catarlna.  Her  nbtions  with  Scr  Picro  da  Vind 
seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  almost  immediately  upon  the  birth 
of  their  son.  She  was  soon  aftenvards  married  to  one  Accatta- 
briga  di  Picro  del  Vacc.n,  of  Vinci.  Ser  Piero  on  his  part  was 
four  times  married,  and  had  by  his  last  two  wives  nine  sons  and 
two  daufhUt^  bat  he  bad  from  the  fini  acknowlcdced  ib« 
boy  Ixowufda  and  bfoniht  Urn  vp  in  bit  oim  bowt  iwlBcip 
no  doubt,  at  Florence.  In  that  city  Ser  PIcm  followed  his 
profession  with  success,  as  notary  to  many  of  the  chief  families  in 
the  cily,  imlu  linK  the  Mtdit  i,  and  afterwards  to  the  signory  or 
governing  council  of  the  slnic.  The  son  born  to  him  before 
marriage  grew  up  into  a  youth  of  shining  promise.  To  splendid 
beauty  and  activity  of  person  he  joined  a  winning  charm  of 
temper  and  manners,  a  tact  for  all  societies,  and  an  aptitude  for 
all  acccunplishmcnia.  An  inexhaustible  iolcUcclual  energy  and 
curiosity  lay  beneath  this  amiable  surface.  Amoaf  the  multi* 
iarious  pondta  to  vbidt  ibo  yotmt  l<o«MnV>  act  fait  baMl^ 
tbe  fawooiltcs  at  im  ««•  anuk,  diawtag  and  laoddEhig.  Bb 
father  showed  some  of  his  drawings  to  an  .icquaintar.ce,  Andrea 
del  Vcrrocchio,  who  at  once  recognized  the  buy  ^  ariistic  vocation, 
and  was  selected  by  Scr  Picro  to  be  his  master. 

Vcrrocchio,  although  hardly  one  of  ihc  great  creative  or  in- 
ventive forces  in  the  an  of  hii  age  al  Florence,  was  a  firsi-ratc 
craftsman  alike  as  goldsmith,  sculptor  and  Muntcr,  and  particu* 
larly  distinguished  as  a  teacher.  In  his  stWH  IiMoardo  work^ 
for  several  years  (about  1470-147;)  in  lhoaMB|MBy  of  ^riwflf* 
di  Crcdi  and  other  less  celcbrateid  pupils.  AoMWg  lia  COMaft> 


Doiaik*  be  fonnad  nedal  tita  of  Iricaddd^  with  tbe  paintcn 
Sandro  BottkdDl  and  Ftetio  V*n^ao.  He  had  soon  lamt  dl 
that  Vcrrocchio  had  to  teach— more  than  all.  if  wc  are  to  believe 
the  oft-told  tale  of  tlic  figure,  or  figures,  txctuicd  by  the  pupil 
in  the  picture  of  Christ's  Baptism  designed  by  the  master  for 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa.  The  work  in  question  is  now  in  tbe 
Academy  at  Florence.  According  to  Vasari  the  angd  kneelixtg 
on  tbe  left,  with  a  drapery  over  the  right  arm,  was  put  in  by 
Leonardo,  and  when  Vcrrocchio  saw  it  fak  sense  of  iu  superiority 
to  his  own  work  caused  him  to  forswear  paiatiaf  aver  after. 
The  latter  part  of  the  story  is  certainly  false.  Tbe  picture, 
originally  piainicd  in  tempera,  has  suffered  much  from  Later 
repaints  in  oil,  rendering  exact  judgment  difhculi.  The  mo>t 
competent  opinion  inclines  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Leonardo, 
not  only  i.i  the  face  of  the  angd,  but  also  in  pans  ol  the  drapery 
and  of  t!ie  landscai^e  background.  The  work  was  probably 
done  in  or  about  1470,  when  Leonardo  was  eighteen  years  old. 
By  1471  wc  find  him  enroled  in  the  lists  of  the  painters' 
atflercnce.  Here  he  continued  to  liwaaadwMk  lot  tea  or  dMm 
ymu  longer.  Up  lUl  1477  he  ii  attt  HMhfli  «f  ai  a  ptpO  or 
appnatJct  of  Vonxchioi  but  bi  tbat  jaar  ba  seems  to  have  beea 
takCB  iMo  ipodal  fiavoar  by  lotmm  tbe  Magnificent,  and  to 
have  worked  as  an  mdepcndent  artist  under  his  patrotuRc  until 
i4S>-i4Sj.  In  1478  we  find  him  receiving  an  unportani  com- 
mission  from  the  signory,  ud  la  I4ia  TTtht  lam  tke  aMbl 
of  San  Donato  in  Scopcto. 

Leonardo  was  not  one  of  those  art^  of  the  P*ntiiiiiil]a 
who  sought  the  maam  af  rtviviaf  the  aaciaat  gtodea  of  art 
mainly  in  the  iaritttioa  of  aactoat  models.  Tba  aaiiqpBB  of 
the  McdU  faadow  aona  ta  bava  bad  liula  iaftNaea  aalte 
^  im1  ibai  ri  tmtnVtf  nhinhilBa  hii  i  nlin  In  i 
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I  Hi  Mlikst  days  he  had  flung  himself  upon  that  study 

oC  delibt  ud  caMiy.  la 
found  the 

    ^ 

drauKhismjn  had  L<«n  alliMHBilc  ihrm  before.  He  was  the 
tjr^t  |>ainU'r  to  recognize  tbe  phy  of  light  and  vhade  as  amonf; 
ihi-  most  sif^iiiluant  .md  altractisc  of  ihc  world's  appearances, 
the  earlier  ithuijl>  having  with  one  cons+nt  suL>ordina)ed  light 
and  shade  to  colour  and  outiiuL'.  Nor  wji  hn  a  ♦.ludciit  of  the 
broad,  usual,  patent  appearances  only  of  the  world;  its  fugitive, 
fantastic,  unaccustomed  appcaranon  tttmctcd  him  most  of  ail. 

of  lyUa  Mid  lockir  mm  pltnts  tui  wiiinals, 
filMM  dl  mm,  qp«liwi>li  nrfki  and  cx- 
bMalflM  «r  gHlMqiic,  far>CMlM  objens 
•ad  cttriadtk*,  mn  tUv  k»  kwed  to  pore  upon  aad  keep  in 
rncmory.  Neither  did  he  stop  at  mere  appearance*  of  any  kind, 
but,  li:ivinc  siaTnped  the  im.TRc  of  ihinRs  upon  his  brain,  went 
or.  in.lcfaligalily  to  prnl>i;  ih'ir  hhl  U-n  l.iws  and  causes.  He 
soon  s.ilistiid  himsvli  tli.il  t!ic  artl-t  wlio  \v,is  content  to  repro- 
duce the  extern.il  aspects  oi  thing's  \ul!iiiut  se.udiinR  into  the 
hidden  workings  of  nature  behind  them,  was  one  but  half 
•quipped  for  his  cafliag.  Every  freili  artiMic  probkm  immedi- 
aMf  btoa*  for  hon  a  faMtoduiig  aacMilic  ptoblcm  as  wtIL 
Tk$kcm  <l  WjiiH  nd  ahacte,  tha  bww  ol "  ympeeUm,"  'mduOn 

«f  the  «SMb  tk«  «f  Immmi  and 
I  tfcdM  af  tha  (MwA 
and  structure  of  plants  and  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  water, 
all  these  and  much  more  furnished  food  almost  from  the  beginning 
to  his  insatiable  spirit  of  inquiry 

The  evidence  of  the  young  man's  predilections  and  curiosities 
is  contained  in  the  K  nds  uhu  h  tt  ll  of  lust  works  pnxluced 
by  him  in  youth.  One  of  these  was  a  cartoon  or  monochrome 
painting  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  tempera,  and  in  this,  besidea  the 
baautjr  of  Um  figuica,  tha  talialte  truth  and  elaboration  of  the 
falilgi  aad  f  t^-t^  iii  tkt  hMfepoowi  are  celebrated  in  terms 
aiiriiMtgM«kiillMtNMMaM«f  thawbjaa  by  Albiccht 
Dttr  im  Ma  Imaim  mm  ilin  dc—  Udrty  yaw  htm  Agati, 
a  peasant  olVSadtevliw  in  hiitfanplfcltx  asked  SerPhm  to  ftt 
a  picture  paiatcd  far  Um  oa  a  wooden  shield,  the  falherb  nJd 
to  have  laughingly  handed  on  the  commission  to  his  son,  who 
thereupon  shut  himself  up  with  all  the  noxious  insects  and 
grotesque  reptiles  he  could  (ind,  obscrv'ed  and  drew  and  dissected 
tlwm  assiduously,  and  produced  at  last  a  picture  of  a  dragon 
MOqKMiBded  of  their  various  shapes  and  aspects,  which  was  so 
I  aad  so  life-like  as  to  terrify  all  who  saw  it.  With  equal 
aad  no  less  dfect  be  painted  on  another  occasion  the 
M«f  ftiaakHMind  MadMB.  (ApictaMaf  tWawblMt  whidi 
loBf  did  doty  at  Oa  INBai  far  iMWMMiNdt  ilia alUtdlhood 
nerdy  the  productkm  of  some  later  artht  to  nhoM  tka  4mi(^ 
tioos  of  that  work  have  given  the  cue.)  Lastly,  LeOBIlda  fa 
telatcd  to  h.ivc  bcK^n  v.. iri.  in  sculpture  about  this  time  by 
DKidelling  several  heads  of  smiling;  women  and  f  luMrcn. 

Of  certified  and  accepted  painting's  i.roriuceii  by  the  young 
genius,  whether  during  his  apprentice  or  his  indeix-ndent  years 
at  Florence  (about  1470-148J),  very  few  are  extant,  and  the 
two  onat  important  are  inooapktai  A  MUdl  aad  charming 
aldip  of  aa  obbng  "  Annundalka*  at  tti  iMfm  b  pnerally 
■riitiiail  a»  Ui  voik,  doaa  aooa  aft*  um  a  vny  highly 
aaai^t  dMirfiv  *t  ^h*  WU^  oonopoadlBC  a  hiicr  acala 
«a  Aa  laad  el  dki  Vligia  in  the  tuna  pktaM^  M»  ntb«  t»  ba 
a  copy  by  a  later  hand.  This  Httie  Loovm  **  Aaaoackttaa** 
is  not  very  compwtible  in  style  v.ith  another  and  larger,  much- 
debated  "  Annunciation  '"  at  the  Uiiai,  which  manifestly  came 
from  the  workshop  of  V'crrocchio  about  1473-1474,  and  which 
aiany  critics  claim  confidently  for  the- young  Leonardo,  ll  may 
!  been  joint  studio-work  of  Verrocchio  and  his  pupils  including 
J  wfaocertaialy  was  concerned  in  it,  since  a  study  for  the 
a(  the  angd.  preserved  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  un- 
^MtfaaaU^  hf      htni.  Um  laaAcajie,  «itb  lu  mysterious 

ttJ iS'iiiaMMdl^^  gMdact  af  tha 


workshop,  or  as  some  think  of  Leonardo's  hand,  namely  a  very 
highfar  ami  osMf  feidad  OBall  Madoaaa  anih  a  Pmk  "  at 
Mvaidl  tbe  MuoHite  II  TCOotded  to  have  painted  of  Ginfvta 
dc<  BaDef  ttHd  to  b«  traditionally  identified  with  the  fine  port  rait 
of  a  matron  at  the  Pflti  absurdly  ktKtwn  as  La  htonaea-  more 
lately  it  has  been  n-coTrn'^rd  in  a  r.ithcr  dull,  cxpressKH  1.  ■-s 
Vcrrocihicsquc  portrait  of  a  youn;;  woman  with  a  fannful 
background  of  pinc-sprays  in  the  Liechtenstein  galliry  at 
N'ienna.  Neither  attribution  can  be  counted  convim  ing. 
Several  ^^<J^ks  uf  ,  ulpturc,  including  a  bas-relief  at  I'istoui  ,ir  1  .1 
snuU  tena-cotla  model  of  a  St  John  at  the  Victoria  and  .Mlicrt 
MONUa^kavealso  been  claimed,  but  without  general  consent,  M 
theWNmtMBtcrlihaadhraric.  Of  auuqrbtaBaat  early  dnwiap 
by  fta^  yte  tat  that  ca«  fca  fa  a  itady  «( IndKipe  dooa 
in  Mrs*  A  aapltaat  rfhcf^pdat  head  of  a  Roman  warrior 
at  the  BtilM  MflMm  «M  deariy  done,  from  or  for  •  ba»> 
relief,  under  the  immcdfataiafloeiioe  of  Verrocchio.  A  number  of 
studies  of  heads  in  pen  or  sHver  point,  with  some  sketches 
for  .Madonnas,  including  a  charming  scriei  in  the  British  Museum 
for  a  "  Madonna  with  the  Cat,"  may  belong  to  the  same  years 
or  the  first  VLars  of  his  independence.  A  sheet  with  two  studies 
of  heads  bears  a  MS.  note  of  1478,  saying  that  in  one  of  the  last 
months  of  that  year  be  began  painting  thie "  Two  Maries."  Om 
of  the  two  may  have  been  a  pictme  of  the  Vbgfa  ifipearing  to 
St  Bernard,  which  we  know  be  was  caindHbaad  topahit  in  that 
year  far  a  chapel  fa  tha  Palanaf  the  Sipwiy,  bat  aavcrfaddwd: 
the  cflMaAifas  vaa  aftcraavte  ttaiadBftad  to  VUppino  Lippf^ 
whose  perionnanoe  b  now  hi  the  Badia.  One  of  the  two  heads  on 
this  dated  sheet  may  probably  have  been  a  study  for  the  same 
St  Bernard;  it  was  U50<1  afterwards  by  s<3mc  loUowcr  for  a  St 
Leonard  in  a  stiff  and  vapid  "Ascension  of  Christ,"  wronply 
attributed  to  the  master  himself  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  .\ 
pen -drawing  representing  a  ringleader  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy, 
Bernardo  Baroncelti,  hung  out  of  a  window  of  the  Bargello  after 
his  surrender  by  the  sultan  at  Constantinople  to  the  emissaries 
of  Florence,  can  be  dated  from  its  subject  as  done  in  December 
Z479.  A  number  «f  bh  bait  diawh«i  of  the  aait  fclbiriag 
ymm  aie  prepanteiy  pcB-etadhe  far  aa  ikatptooe  of  the 
"  Adoratioit  of  the  Magi,"  undertaken  cariy  in  1481  on  the  com- 
mission  of  the  monks  of  S.  Donato  at  Scopeto.  The  preparation 
in  monochrome  for  this  picture,  a  work  of  extraordinary  jxjwcr 
both  of  design  and  physiognomical  expression,  is  preserved 
at  the  L'ffizi,  but  the  painting  itself  was  never  carried  out,  and 
after  Leonardo's  failure  to  fulfil  his  contract  Filippino  Lippi 
had  once  more  to  be  employed  in  his  place.  Oi  cfjuat  or  even 
more  intense  power,  though  of  narrower  scope,  b  an  unfinished 
monochnmie  preparation  for  a  St  Jerome,  found  accidentally 
at  Rome  by  Canhaal  Fcach  and  aoer  la  the  Vatican  fallcqr; 
thb  abo  wena  to  befam  le  the  flat  Itacatfae  pcried,  but  b 


ana  law  «(  waii|at'iwi  won  nr  uicse  iwcitv  or  nmraen  yean 

(1470-1483  or  thereabouts)  is  thus  very  -scanty.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Leonardo  was  already  full  of  projects  in 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  architecture,  and  militar>'  and  civil 
engineering,  ardently  feeling  his  way  in  the  work  of  experimental 
study  and  observation  in  every  bran  !i  d  iheoretical  or  applied 
science  in  which  any  beginning  had  been  made  in  his  age,  aS 
well  as  in  some  in  which  he  was  himself  the  first  pioneer  He  was 
full  of  new  ideas  concerning  both  the  laws  and  the  applications  of 
nchaniail  forces.  His  architectural  and  cogiocering  projects 
1NM  af  ftdaiing  11I1M1  aaMtaed  even  the  fclfaw<itiaeae  of  Albcfti 
aadlnadhaal.  Bkieiy  picmrte  fa«r  flgam  mom  attractive 
to  the  mind's  eye  than  t^t  of  Leoaarda  doifaf  thb  period  of 
his  all-capable  and  daxzUng  youth.  He  dM  not  bideed  escape 
calumny,  and  was  even  denounce<l  on  a  charge  of  immoral 
practices,  but  fully  and  honourably  acquitted.  There  was 
nothir.f;  about  hiir.,  as  there  was  afterwards aMut  Michelangelo,' 
dark-tempered,  secret  or  morose;  he  w.is  open  and  genial  with 
all  men.  He  has  indeed  praised  "  the  self-suffidng  power  of 
solitude  "  in  almost  the  same  phrase  as  Wordsworth,  and  from 
time  to  time  would  even  in  youth  seclude  himself  for  a  season 
ehiatpttoa,aa  wbca  he  toikdaaHait  hie 
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bats  and  waspt  and  lizards,  forgetful  of  rnt  and  food,  and  in- 
sensible lo  the  noisomeness  of  ihi-ir  corrupuon  Hut  wc  have  lo 
picture  bira  as  anon  coming  out  and  Kathcnnn  aboul  him  a 
tatlerdcnulioo  atmpiny,  and  jcsling  ^^ith  them  until  Ihcy  were 
Id  fiU  tt  laufhter,  for  the  sake  of  observ  ing  their  burlesque 
|iIiyiiagiHMlik>t  utoa  as  eagerly  frequenting  the  society  of 
«f  Kieuce  and  kanung  of  an  older  generation  like  tM 
■latidaa  Bcnaitoto  AiitmcUco^  tbe  phynciaii, 
and  astraDomer  Paolo  TDtcaneOI,  tbe  faamia  Gndc  AriMotaliaB 
Giovanni  Argiropoulo;  or  as  out-rivalling  all  the  yoath  of  Ibe 
city  now  by  charm  of  recitation,  now  by  skill  in  music  and  now 
by  [cits  o!  s!rcn;;lh  arnl  hor-cman^hip;  or  as  stopping  to  buy 
cjsi<l  bir  k  in  the  ni.irl,<  t  ;l..a  hi:  mi^.ht  s-ct  thcni  free  and  watch 
them  rcj"iiing  in  ili>ir  lli^^lit,  or  jg-iin  as  standing  radiant 
in  his  rose-coloured  cloak  and  Im  rich  gold  hair  among  the 
throng  of  young  and  old  on  the  piazza,  and  holding  them  spell- 
bound while  he  expatiated  on  the  great  projects  in  ait  and 
■wriwHin  that  were  teeming  in  his  niod.  Unluduly  k  ii  U> 
vrittcn  ncoida  awl  to  ianiBalinin  that  «e  bava  19  Uwk  w- 
diuMy  far  Mr  picture.  Mo  mtiaH  cf  Leonanio  at  1m 
appeared  during  this  period  of  bit  liie  baa  come  down  toua. 

But  his  far-reaching  schemes  and  studies  brought  him  no 
linmcdi.iic  gain,  aiii!  diverlfd  him  from  the  task^  by  which  he 
■bould  h.ivc  ^upptjrtcd  lu:ii>clf.  For  all  liis  sliining  power  and 
promiM:  he  remained  pool.  Probably  also  his  exclusive  belief 
in  experimental  methods,  and  slight  regard  for  mere  authority 
whether  in  science  or  art  made  the  intellectual  atmos[ilicre 
of  the  Mcdiccan  cird^  with  its  passionate  mixed  cult  of  tlic 
daaiic  past  and  of  a  Cmltonlty  m>'stical|y  blcrnkd  and  rccon- 
dkd  with  fhtnohm,  aaooofeiiiai  to  bin.  At  any  late  be  was 
itady  to  latva  Hoccace  wbcn  ♦hitffcaiMia  was  oOcfsd  bim  of 
Ixed  aarvicc  at  tbe  ooiut  of  Lttdov&DO  Siina  01  lloco)  at  Milan. 
Soon  after  that  prince  had  firmly  atabKshedUs  powor  «  BOBinal 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  nephew  Gian  Galcauo  but  really 
a»  usurping  ruler  of  the  state,  he  revived  a  project  prcviouily 
mooted  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  monununt  in  honour 
of  the  founder  of  his  house's  greatness,  rrante5J:o  bforza,  and 
consulted  Loren/d  dei  Medici  on  the  eluiice  oi  an  anist.  Lorenzo 
recommended  the  young  Leonardo,  who  went  to  Milan  accord- 
ingly (at  some  uncertain  date  in  or  about  I48i).  taking  as  a  gift 
fiml4ixiuo  aadatokeoof  bisowBstullaalvfrliitaof  woadnHia 

ffrtiw  fiahiirBfd  in  tb*  ffttiiTiT  of  a  bgnr't  bud.  HtiitiliniTf 
vtnatlh*  flMnaat  Imiliwt  brtw—  MBm  tmi  Venice;  it 
wasdogbtfaaoptfttt  account  that  htbe  latter  oowmtading  him- 
self  to  the  duke,  and  setting  forth  his  own  capacities,  Leonardo 
rests  his  title  to  patronage  chiefly  on  his  attainments  and  in- 
ventions in  military  engineering.  After  asserting  the^e  in  detail 
under  nine  dillercnl  heads,  he  speaks  under  a  tenth  of  his  pro- 
fiiitney  a--,  a  tivil  engineer  and  arehiteet,  and  ailds  la^'.ly  a  tirief 
paragraph  with  reference  to  what  be  can  do  in  painltng  and 
sculpture,  undertaking  in  particular  to  cany  wit  in  •  ftting 
flUUUMt  tho  monument  to  Fraacesoo  Sfona. 

Tba  tot  definite  documoitaiy  cvidooco  U  Leonardo's  em- 
pbymeBta  U.  M3an  datca  bam  148^  Sooao  bi«ifn^io»  bav« 
supposed  tbat  tbe  bterval,  or  part  of  It,  betwan  Mfls  aod  thai 
dale  was  occupied  by  travcb  in  the  East.  The  grounds  of  the 
supposition  are  some  drafts  occurring  among  his  MSS.  of  a 
letter  addressed  lo  the  diodario  or  diwdd<ir  of  S>ii.i,  lii  utcnani 
of  the  sultan  of  Babylon  (Babylon  meaning  according  to  a  usage 
o(  ihit  lime  Cairo).  In  ihcr*  drafts  Leonardo  describes  in  the 
first  p<ri>on,  with  sketches,  a  traveller's  strange  experiences 
in  F-gypt,  (->-pnu,  Constantinople,  the  Cilirian  coasts  al>oui 
Idount  Tatirus  and  Armenia.  He  relates  the  rise  and  persecution 
tl  a  piw^fct  ami  pwdiar,  the  catastrophe  of  a  falling  mouotain 
aod  SDbiBciinsa  of  ^  fRM  dty,  followed  by  a,  tMal  la«ad»* 
tion,  and  the  daim  of  the  prophet  to  hare  facetoM  tbeae  db* 
aitm;  adding  physical  dcacripliotu  of  the  Euphrates  river 
and  tbe  marvellous  effects  of  sunset  light  on  the  'Taurus  range. 
No  contemporary  gives  the  k.i>i  lii.a  of  I>con.inlo's  having 
travelled  in  the  Fail;  lo  the  pl.ir,-,  hr  mmiions  he  givM  their 
r!  ;>;;.,>  ,il  and  not  their  current  Orii  r.Ml  nanii-s.  the  cat.istrophcs 

be  describes  ara  unattested  from  ai\y  otbci  mtmce;  be  oobIhsc* 


the  Taurus  .ind  the  Caucasus;  some  of  the  pberomcna  he 
mentions  are  repealed  from  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy;  and  there 
seems  hitlc  reason  to  doubt  that  these  passage:,  in  his  MSS. 
arc  merely  his  drafts  of  a  projected  geographical  treatise  or 
perhaps  romance.  He  had  a  p.ission  for ^ography  and  travellers' 
Ialc8|  lor  descriptions  of  natural  wondem  and  mined  tkUa,  aad 
wut  UpMclf  a  practised  fictitious  natzaior  and  fabuliit,  aa  Otkm 
yumm  «a bi» MSS. ptwa.  NeiiharislbaiwiiithaaeoaBat 
of  bia  doiRfiafltr  ba  linl  went  10  tba  eoort  ofMlaBnaBy  aa 
complete  as  has  been  represented.  Ludovico  was  vehemently 
denounced  and  attacked  during  (be  earUer  years  of  his  usurpa- 
tion, especially  by  the  p  irii-vins  of  his  sister-in-law  Bona  of 
Savoy,  the  mother  of  the  nghifu!  duke,  young  Gian  Galeazzo. 
T<i  rcjx  1  these  attacks  he  em|iloycil  the  talents  <.f  a  number  of 
court  pix'ls  and  artists,  who  in  public  recitation  and  pageant, 
in  emblematic  picture  and  banner  and  device,  proclaimed  the 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  his  guardianship  and  tba  wickedacM 
of  his  asaailants.  That  Leonardo  was  lOMav  tta  artisu  thaa 
cnployod  is  proved  batb  fagr  aolaa  and  pnieda  aaaaf  bit  MS8« 
and  by  alleforte  akatdwa  atOi  cMatt.  Sewed  aacb  ttttAm 
are  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  one  shows  a  homed  bag  OT  A» 
fiend  urging  her  hounds  to  an  attack  on  the  state  of  Milan,  aad 
baffled  by  the  Truilenee  and  Justice  of  II  Moro  fnll  this  m.^de 
clear  by  easily  ntogni^aWc  emblems).  The  allusion  must  almost 
certainly  1h  i.i  iIjc  attempted  .issassination  of  Ludovico  by  .ipcn'.s 
of  I  he  duchess  liona  in  HR4.  Again,  it  must  have  been  the 
pestilence  decimating  Milan  in  14S4-1485  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  projects  submitted  by  Leonardo  to  Ludovico  for  breakmg 
ui)  the  city  and  rcconstnicting  it  on  Improved  sanitary  prin- 
ciples. To  i48$-i4<6ahoa|ipcamt»  belong  tba  iacaptioa  at  Ma 
slabeoia  tkNdb  vnMflM  airihlMBliii^  plans  te  I 
and  ammilniSSii  tbe  Cartrito.tbe  gwat  atapagboM  ef  the  rnhng 
power  fak  tbe  state.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  mnst  have  begun 
work  upon  his  plans  and  mcxlcls,  underlakcn  during  an  acute 
phase  of  the  comp'Ctitinn  which  the  task  had  called  forth  be- 
tween German  and  Italian  architects,  for  another  momentous 
enterprise,  the  rompleiion  of  Milan  cathedraL  Extant  records 
of  |>aymenis  nunli  to  him  in  connexion  with  these  architertural 
plans  extend  from  August  1487  to  May  1490:  in  tba  up«hoi 
Dooe  of  them  was  carried  out.  From  tbe  htt^mkm  of  his 
resideaoe  witb  Ludovico  bia  ceasbiaatiow  ol 

sifth  apt  alkgaric  faivontiaB  i 

mAtadnriOm.  Ota  tbe  eeoHtoB  of^ 


biefl 

marriage  of  the  young  duke  Gian  Galen7.;o  with  Isabella  of 
Aragon  in  1487,  we  find  Leonardo  dt\  ising  all  the  mechanical 
and  si"  ctacul.ir  part  of  a  majqje  of  Paradise,  and  presently 
alurwar.ls  litsignmg  a  bathing  pavilion  of  unhcard-of  beauty 
and  ingenuity  (or  the  young  duchess.  Meanwhile  lie  wis  filling 
his  note-books  as  busily  as  ever  with  tbe  results  ot  bis  studica 
in  statics  and  dynamics,  in  human  anatomy,  geometry  and 
the  phenomena  of  light  aad  ahada  It  ia  pmhahle  ibat  itam 
the  first  he  had  not  forgolMMbiiflNat  Mb  el  fba  Sfana  Mn> 
■Mtt*  witb  ilB  aitandaat  naaaBoMk  ll  4qpriM  mowemeot  and 
aaatOBiyraad  la  tbe  adeaea  aad  aft  of  bOMM  easting  on  a  greag 
scale.  Tht  many  existing  sketches  for  the  work  (of  which  the 
chid  collection  is  at  Windsor)  cannot  be  distinctly  dated.  Ia 
1400,  the  seventh  >ear  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  after  some 
expressions  of  impatience  on  the  prtrl  of  his  patron,  he  had  ail 
lull  put  his  model  ready  fcsr  <L>play  on  the  occasion  of  tba 
marriage  of  Ludovico  witb  iicairifc  d'ElU,  but  at  tbe  laat 
moment  was  dissatisfied  vHhttoika  bid AwaHAdMwafMd 
to  begin  all  over  again. 
In  tbe  aaaw  yeai;  1490*  leeaarde  eajagrcd  aeaaa  aoBtba  ef 
MthoBaliBalaad  (IpiMdi 
hivla«  whft 

to  advise  on  some  architectural  difficulties  concerning  the 
cathedraL  Here  also  tbe  study  of  an  ancient  equestrian  monu- 
ment (the  so-called  Rtgiitie,  dcstroyc<l  in  i ;  j6)  ^ve  him  fresh 
ideas  for  his  Francesco  Sforra.  In  January  1491  a  double 
Sforta-Este  marriage  (Fudovioi  bforxa  himself  with  Beatrice 
d'fstei  AttoMo  d'£su  witb  Anna  SieaM  the  ai^ter  of  Gia» 
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Cdcuao)  %tkkk  caBed  forth  hb  po«rm»  s  nuiqwand  pa^onl 
aiuter.   For  the  next  foUoiwing  ymn  Ike  WifTfcmuing 
picly  indlpiMdwr  of  the  MiMaa*  cnut 


'       awtal  and 

•Mial  Mtfrw        aArgaritfe  cast  fa' tie  fatUTC  tctoc);  among 

his  MSS.  "sccur  the  ilrafts  of  many  such,  son.c  of  ihcm  bolh 
pnrfound  and  puogenU  Meanwhile  he  was  ajjain  at  woik  ufKin 
the  mcnuintnt  to  Francts*"  Sforza.  and  this  time  to  practical 
purpose.  Wbeo  ambassadors  Uom  Au^lri^  catne  to  Milan 
towards  the  dose  of  1493  to  escort  the  betrothed  bride  of  their 
empefor  Maximiliaa,  fiianca  Maii»  Sforza,  away  on  her  nuptial 
journey,  the  finished  coleesal  Modfelt  a6  ft.  high,  was  at  last 
iBiiiplwBiKailiaaceiatte«MBqpnii«f  tktCMeBaw  Cm^ 

the  iw^MirwiM  <f  tlw 
I  it  •idted,  bat  are  not  precise  enough  W 
m  to  fnd^  to  wUch  of  the  two  nain  groupa  of  extant  sJcetclies 
ils  drsijfn  corresponded.  One  o(  th«-s*  groups  sho-.\s  the  horse 
and  nicr  in  relatively  tranquil  march,  in  tSe  munoer  of  the 
Cittcmalaia  mont.ment  put  up  fifty  years  l>cforc  by  Donatcilo 
at  Padua  and  the  CoUooni  moouiw&L  on  which  Ve-iocxJuo  was 
now  engaged  at  Venice.  Another  group  of  sketches  shows  the 
horse  galloping  or  rearing  in  violent  actbn,  in  some  instacres 
io  the  act  of  trampling  a  fallen  ^iiiexny    Neither  15  it  ixn>5iblc 

til  rim  nf  imnttirriaiHitfr fUnimliiinn fin  im r<|MMri1in iWiy. 
nmely,  that  in  honour  ctfLodorico's  great  cneny,  Gkn  Ohcosio 
Trivulzio. 

The  year  is  a  miwaeotous  one  in  the  histor>-  of  Italian 
politics.  In  that  year  the  long  ousted  and  secluded  [inncc, 
Gian  Galeazzo,  died  under  cucumstaaoes  mote  thao  su&fticious. 
In  ttiat  year  Ludovico,  now  duke  of  Milan  in  his  own  right,  for 
the  iluinlllfiai  of  hii  power  against  Naples,  fim  entered  into 
lligM  lUliijM  «kh  Charles  VUI.  of  France  which  later  btaught 
yifm  Itj^iMLmwlw  tuuikoi  liiMiai,  iwralniMi  and  etkmiUf. 
iWwMyeif  itt»wiaqt^iiKMk»|wrtaBcel»tliepiwigte<^ 
versatile  activities  of  Leonanl»  VitieL  Documents  show  him, 
among  other  tlun£S,  planning  duitng  an  absence  of  several 
months  fron-.  the  city  v.-vst  new  engineering;  works  for  improvlrig 
thi!  irripalion  and  water-ways  of  the  ryjmcllina  and  adjjitnl 
ret;inn3  of  llic  Lombard  pl.iin;  ar<ionlly  studyiiij;  phenomena 
of  storm  and  tight oing,  of  river  action  awl  ol  mountain  stiuc* 
ture;  co-operating  with  his  friend,  Donato  Bramante,  the  great 
aichilaol,  ia  iwk  datsm  for  the  impTc%t-ment  awl  cnbelfisb* 
mem  «f  lit  CMUfc  t  Milan;  and  pctitKniiog  Ifep  duke  t« 
MBdi«  him  proper  miiwat  for  »  MadOHMi  iMal^  MBCMid  vllb 
ilM  help  of  hb  p«|ia,  Ajahra^  di  IM^  flor  Ilk*  biMtertood 
the  Conception  of  St  Francis  at  MQan.  (This  is  almost  certainly 
the  fine,  slightly  altered  second  version  of  the  "  Virgin  of  the 
k(xl.s,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery ,  Lonrion.  The  crt^nal 
rfnd  earlier  vmion  Is  osw  of  the  priories  01  the  Louvre,  and  show* 
far  more  uf  a  1  lorenlme  and  le^^  of  a  Milanese  (  haractcr  than 
the  London  picture.)  in  the  same  year,  1404,  or  early  in  ihc 
next,  Ixonardo,  if  Vasari  is  to  be  trusted,  paid  a  vi<Jt  i<j  I-  lorence 
to  take  part  in  deliberations  concerning  tlie  projcclod  aew 
couiuiI^hII  to  be  constructed  in  the  palace  of  tte  ISg^my. 
LmUt,  recent  taaettdl  fea*  {Moved  Ite  II  «M  la  >m«  tt^t 
tieaaardo  got  to«a>l(i««anRtt«*nrfia<  vaatOpwveaMonly 
by  far  hts  greatest  but  by  far  hi^  most  expeditiously  and  steadily 
executed  work  in  painting.  Jim  was  the  "Last  Supper" 
Undertaken  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  chun  h  of  Sla 
XL^na  dclle  Grazie  at  Milan  on  the  joint  commii&ion  (as  it  would 
af'jK-ar)  of  Luflovtco  and  of  the  monk',  themselves. 

i  his  picture,  the  world-famous  "  Ceoacalo  "  «f  Leonardo,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  uiuiiaMMhpad  Md  MKft  Btisdirectcd 
Uvfbif  tlM)ii|h  fiCBMim  MWhuaBr  end  iu^iuy, 
at  ilw  ottfittt  fMB  dbaMiwis 
•tlBM^hcric  conditions,  from  vandalism  and  neglect,  and  most 
of  tH  from  unskilled  repair,  its  rerhaiits  have  at  last  (1Q04-100S) 
been  treated  wit  li  a  ma<itery  of  scientific  resource  and  a  tmdornt  s5 
of  c«nacientious  skill  that  have  itvivcd  for  ounctves  and  lor 
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posterity  a  great  part  of  Its  mmct;  At  the  aam*  tiflM  lu  tnA 
history  has  been  investfptcdaod  m  nilliBillfd  Tbt  ioleudty 
«f  iMcllactnl  sad  iMBwf  aM«Mta  iiUdi  Uomido  thiev 
into  tfae  ««k  b  proved  fey  the  feet  that  be  flalshed  it  within 

foor  years,  in  spite  of  all  his  other  avocations  ami  of  those 
prolonged  pauses  of  ojnccntraicd  irr.aginalivc  effort  and  intt  nse 
iclf-cii'.ical  briMviing  to  which  we  have  dire*  t  conJenii^mrary 
wiineiis.  He  paiutcd  the  picture  on  the  WaU  in  tempera,  not, 
a<  fonting  to  the  legend  which  sj'rtmg  up  within  twenty  years 
of  its  completion,  in  oiL  The  icm{>cra  vthicte,  perhaps  including 
new  ezperimattal  iofraSents,  djd  not  I  >ng  hold  firmly  to  iu 
plaster  ground,  nor  tlHkt  to  the  wafi.  F)akii^iu»ilictUngactl>t 
hard  crusU  of  adUew  fonaed,  dtwriKwd  md  n-farHHd  «lth 
d  vwathnr  over  hath  ttelDaeraed  parte  aad  tboae  that 
fim.   Decide  after  decade  these  processes  went 

on,  a  rain  of  rninutc  scales  and  grains  falling,  accordJtig  to  one 
witness,  eontmually  from  the  surface,  till  the  picture  stetr.td  to 
be  jK-ribhing  altogether.  In  the  l8thcentur>  atlenipls  were  first 
made  at  ri-storalion.  They  all  pr«>ce<i«dcd  on  the  false  a^^vump- 
lion,  dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  lOth  century,  th;il  llie 
work  had  been  executed  io  oiL  With  oil  ii  was  accordingly 
at  one  time  saturated  in  hopes  of  reviving  the  colours.  oStr 
experimenters  tried  vaiiiMl  **  ficicts,"  which  for  the  nwat  pan 

meant  ^'''mOBmid^lST'^ 

parte  ef  the  ^wiamtii '  The  dlcf  apcnttowwcte  carried  en  hjr 

Beilotti  iu  1726,  by  Mazza  in  1770,  and  by  Jl&Tm.\  in  1819  and 
the  following  years.  None  of  them  arrested .  some  actually 
accekratetj,  the  natural  agencies  of  d.\mp  and  disintegration, 
decay  and  mildew.  Vet  thiT.  mere  ghost  of  a  picture,  this 
evocation,  half  vanished  35  it  wa.s.  by  a  great  world  genius  of 
a  mighty  sptrituai  worid-event,  remained  a  thing  indcKribaldy 
impressive.  The  ghost  has  itow  been  brought  back  to  mscb 
of  tne  Hie  aiaio  by  the  skill  of  the  raoat  ecni^iltRis  of  ah 
reitai«%  Chvdiew  Cavenaghi,  who,  acting  oadcr  the  euthwKy 


foiind  it  posdM  fa  aieoie  10  dK  indl  the  InnniiicTaMeVMeKd, 

mildewed  and  half-detached  fiakes  and  scales  of  the  nri^nal 
work  that  yet  remained,  to  dear  the  furf.ice  thus  obtained  of 
rnich  of  the  oftliirrat  ing  .iccrrf.on'i  due  to  decay  and  nu^handiing, 
,ir.d  to  bring  the  whole  (o  u.nily  I'y  touching  tenderly  in  with 
tempera  the  sfuts  and  spaces  actually  left  bare.  A  further 
gain  obtained  through  these  operations  has  been  the  uncovering, 
immediately  above  the  main  subject,  of  a  beaut'iful  scheme  of 
petnted  luaettes  and  vaultings,  the  hmettcs  filled  t>y  Leotiaido^ 
nad  vrith  fnaoSbed  scutcheons  aad  tntcrlaced  plak  or  toot 
owifiawti  (faHwrrhpin/i),  the  vaultings  with  SUM  m  a  hhie 
greond.  tm  teM  result,  if  adeqaatc  steps  cen  he  takea  to 

counteract  the  cR'ects  of  atrnosphcric  charge  in  future,  «tU 
remrstn  a  splendid  gain  for  pcteterity  and  a  h:ippy  refutation  of 
D'.Vnnun/io's  despiairiog poem,  the  Death ef  a  hf<i<-U-rpi-((. 

Leon^.nlo's  "  L.ist  Stipper."  for  all  its  injuries,  became  from 
the  first,  and  has  ever  since  remained,  fcr  all  Christendom 
the  typical  representation  of  the  scene.  Goethe  in  his  famous 
criticism  has  said  all  tiiat  needs  to  be  said  of  it.  The 
painter  has  dq)a(ted  fitgrn  peecedenl  in  grouping  Uie  diadHiles. 
with  their  MaiUrht  the  addrt,  abas  the  far  side  ud  the  tiro 
ends  o(  a  hnt^  aiiMW  tiU^  aad  ta  leaviag  the  aear  «r  eerrfoa 
side  «f  the  tdife  fewtids  me  vpertator  hee.  The  ehanher  ft 

seen  in  .t  perfectly  s^mrr.ctr'ral  r<rs;Krt;vr,  it;  rear  wsU  pierced 
by  three  plain  op<;nings  \shich  adr;;it  the  sense  of  qukt  distance 
anii  Hiystery  from  the  open  hnd^cipc  beyond,  by  the  central 
of  these  openings,  which  is  the  widest  of  the  three,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  Saviour  are  framed  in.  On  His  right  and  left 
are  ranged  the  disnples  in  cqtial  numbers.  The  furoilure  and 
accessories  of  the  chamber,  very  simply  conceived,  have  heea 
rendered  irilh  acraptiloni  fmtwwa  and  distiactnes;  yet 
they  lakv«  to  the  haaum  aad  dratnailc  deawnif  the  ahaohilie 
mastery  of  the  scene  The  serenity  of  the  holy  company  btt 
within  a  moment  been  broken  by  the  words  of  their  Master, 
"  One  of  you  sh:;ll  betray  .Me."  In  the  agil.ition  of  their  eon- 
Kienccs  and  affections,  the  disciples  have  started  into  groups 
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or  dusters  along  Uic  table,  tome  standing,  some  slill  rcmainiag 
scatcil.  There  arc  four  o(  these  groups,  of  three  di^^iples  each, 
and  QAih  group  L>  harmoniously  interlinked  by  i^nuki  nat  ural 
connecting  action  with  the  next.  LconarJo,  thuugli  no  spc4.jdl 
student  of  the  Greeks,  has  pcrieeily  carried  out  tlie  Greek 
principle  of  expressive  variety  in  particulars  subordinated  to 
general  symmetry.  He  !ias  med  a^U  his  acquired  science  of  linear 
•ad  acml  penpectivc  tu  (.rcu.ie  an  almost  complete  illusion 
to  the  ciye,  but  u  iUiaioa  thathu  ia  k  aockiiu;  uMtt,  aod  in 
hetghteaisc  our  wnie  «f  tie  nttterial  n«lity«i  tb»  iceaemdy 

brightens  its  profound  spiritual  imprcssivcncss  and  gravity. 
The  results  of  bis  intensest  meditations  on  the  psychokncy  and 
the  human  and  divine  signiiK.incc  of  the  event  (on  which  he 
has  left  some  pregnwl  hialit  in  written  v.onis  of  hii  own)  arc 
perfectly  fused  with  those  of  hh  subtlest  technical  calculations 
on  the  rhythmical  balancing  of  groups  and  arraikgemeal  oi 
figures  in  space. 

Of  authentic  preparatory  studies  for  this  work  there  remain 
but  few.  There  is  a  sheet  at  the  Louvre  of  much  earlier  date 
tkan  tbe  fint  idea  oc  comatiMion  lot  tU*  pwrticular  piciure, 
^iM%i«i«ti«^  90RW  aadt  ilfntbw  far  ananfltawat  of  tte 
aobjwt;  another  later  aod  farther  advanced,  but  still  probably 
anterior  to  the  practical  commission,  at  Venice,  and  a  MS. 
ibcvt  of  gTiat  inlcrr^t  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Musfum, 
un  which  the  painter  hjs  noted  in  wriling  the  dramatic  mc>;ives 
ap|iropriate  to  the  several  disciples.  At  Uijulsor  and  Milan 
are  a  few  Unished  studies  in  rcii  dulk  lot  the  beads.  A  highiy- 
reputed  series  of  life-sized  chalk  drawings  of  the  same  heads, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  is  at  Weimar,  consists  of  early 
copies,  and  is  interesting  though  having  no  just  claim  to  origin- 
ality. Scarcely  Icaa  doubtful  i»  tlie  cclchfatcd  "-^rr*^  and 
iqiiiucd  atody  ot  tiw  laad  of  OutU  at  dtt  Bie^ 

Leonardo's  triumph  with  his  "  Last  Supper  "  encouraged  him 
in  the  hope  of  proceeding  now  to  the  casting  of  the  Sforxa 
inonument  or  "  Cireat  Hor^,"  the  model  ol  which  had  stood  for 
iht  1^1  three  years  the  adniration  of  all  beholders,  in  ihc  Cortc 
Vccchio  of  the  CastcDo.  lie  h.ut  (urnud  a  new  and  cloic  friend- 
ship with  Luca  Pacioli  of  fiorgo  San  Scpoicro,  the  great  mathe- 
matician, whose  SuMMa  de  arilmetica,  geomclriea,  &c,  he  had 
eagerly  bought  at  Pavia  on  Us  hrst  appraiancc,  and  who  arrived 
at  the  Court  of  &tilan  about  tlw  moment «{  the  completion  of 
tbt  "  Canacolo."  FadoU  nia  cquaQy  aiwunl  and  d*>'jhtH 
at  l.eointwki^  two  ptat  adnewiaite  to  aculptBia  and  painting, 
aod  sUn  more  at  the  genius  for  inathematical,  physical  and 
anatomical  research  shown  in  the  collections  of  MS.  notes  which 
the  n^aster  laid  before  him.  The  two  began  working  tofiether 
on  the  niatcrirds  for  ranoh's  Ui  \l  brx>k.  Dr  dtiiiin  pnipcrrtuiiu. 
Leonardo  ctblained  I'acioli's  help  in  calculations  and  mea-sure- 
meftts  for  the  great  task  of  casting  the  bronse  horse  and  man. 
But  he  was  soon  called  away  by  Ludovico  to  a  different  under- 
taking, the  completion  of  the  interior  decoralioRs,  already 
limun  by  another  hand  and  Interrupted,  of  certain  chambers 
•f  Ibe  CastcUo  called  the  Salaia  Nigra  and  tbc  Sale  Ctand* 
idt  AiUtVStiaitllaTtm.  When,  to  tbe  liat  decade  of  tbc 
19th  century,  works  of  thorough  architectural  invcstigauon  and 
repair  were  undertaken  in  that  btutding  under  the  supenntend 
e::fe  of  Profir.^or  I.uca  ftehranii,  a  de\oted  foreign  student, 
\>x  I'aiil  Mullet- Wilde,  olitamed  leave  to  scrape  for  traces  of 
Leonardo's  handiwork  Ijenciith  the  leplasiered  ar.d  white 
wa<dicd  walls  and  ccDings  of  ili.unbers  that  mi^dii  be  nicniifu  d 
with  these.  In  one  smal!  chani!K.r  there  was  cleared  a  frieze 
of  cupids  IntermiD^ed  with  foUage,  but  ia  this,  after  the  first 
momcntt  of  iQuataat  It  ana  only  posibk  to  a^nowledge  the 
baad  of  aane  mkavwii  laie  and  lax  deoenur  of  the  Khool, 
influeaced  at  macb  by  RaiAad  as  fcy  Leonardo.  In  another 
room  (SaJa  Jd  Tcsoro)  wa.s  recnvi  red  a  gigantic  headless  figure, 
in  all  probability  of  Mercury,  also  wrongly  claimed  at  first 
for  Leonardo,  and  afterwai  1>.  to  ..It  appeirame  n>;h:l.v.  for 
Bramante.  But  in  the  great  Saia  ddi'  Aii--  (>'r  .^//.i  T orrt) 
abundant  traces  of  Leonardo's  own  hand  weri  found,  in  the 
abapc  of  a  decoiatiaa  o(  ioiiicaia  teamcirical  knot  or  plait  work 
coiulMd  witb  utiuil  Indafl**  uo  abaunct  pmln^ttw^  of 


a  kind  in  which  Lcon.irdo  took  peculiar  pleasure,  iateniilii|)iag 
in  cujining  play  and  contrast  with  a  p^rh m  of  living  bougha 
and  leave.s  eiquisilf  ly  drawn  jn  free  and  vital  growth.  Sufficient 
{Hirtions  of  this  dc-si^n  were  found  in  good  ytOLl  nation  to  enable 
the  wliole  to  be  accurately  restored — a  [ 
such  a  case  as  censurable  in  the  case  of  a  I 
these  and  (Abor  actistic  labours 
(ready  OMOty  bcMg  with  difficnlt|'  I 
hdag  kflf  to  atKan)  bar  tba  sUt  ei  •  t 
tbe  Porta  VcracDL 

But  again  he  could  not  get  leave  to  cr  r:  ^ 
He  was  called  away  on  duty  as  chief  mjliCaiy  tnginct  r  [iti-^ti^nrre 
cuineralt)  with  the  special  charge  of  inspecting  and  maintainiog 
all  thecanalsand  waterways  of  thcduchy.  DanRcrswcrcacrunia- 
lai  ing  ujxjii  Ludovico  and  the  stale  of  Milan.  France  had  btcorne 
Ludovito's  enemy;  and  Louis  XII.,  the  pope  and  Venice  had 
foimod  a  league  to  divide  his  princqMltjr  amoBC  tbtM.  Bb 
counted  on  baffling  tbm  bgr  fanaiog  a  caoBlVMiHa  «l  Iba 
principalities  of  noithcni  Itt^r.  tad  by  lalltortbi' 
Veaiocb  and  tbe  Gaiaans  and  Swiss  agil  ~ 
and  Sfdm,  bowevcr,  inopportuociy  fell  tamf  afflaateadi  dOm. 
Ludovico  travelled  to  Innsbruck,  the  better  to  push  his  interests 
(September  1499).  In  his  absence  Louis  XII.  invaded  the 
Milanese,  and  the  ofTieers  left  in  ch.irpe  of  the  city  surrendered 
it  without  striking  a  blow.  The  invading  sovereign,  going  to 
St.i  Maria  delle  tirazic  with  his  retinue  to.idmirc  tbe  renowned 
painting  of  tiic  "  Last  Supper,"  asked  if  it  coukl  not  be  detached 
from  the  wall  and  transported  to  France.  The  F^cb  lienteoant 
in  Milan,  Gian  Giacooio  Tttvuliio,  the  embittered  CMOqr  af 
Ludovico,  began  eaeicariat  a  vndiotiye  tyranagr  vme  ttl  titj 
whidi  bad  «o  kqg  accepted  lha  niajr  «f  Iba  M|Mr.  Qaaift 
aitkia  -were  afluBy  exempt  feon  tfaa  tiunnaiiKiM  «l  palltttal 
revolutions,  and  TtivuUio,  now  oe  later,  contniisstoned  Leonardo 
to  design  an  equestrian  monunwnt  to  himself.  Leonardo,  having 
remained  untnolesled  al  Milan  for  two  months  under  the  new 
regime,  but  knowing  lh.il  Ludovico  was  preparing  a  great  stroke 
for  the  rc-establi^liiiienl  of  his  jxiwer.  and  that  fresh  ronvulsions 
must  emue,  thougiit  it  best  to  provide  for  his  own  accurity.  In 
December  be  kit  Milan  with  has  frieitd  Luca  Padoli,  having  first 
sent  tOBM  «f  his  modest  savings  to  lift  ate  for  investinent. 
His  tolantion  was  to  watch  events.  Tbqr  Mk  atuin  whkh  made 
bin  aauaaaer  toMilaator  tbe  aatt aeaea yaaw.  jjadwdee^at 
tbe  bead  of  an  amy  af  Savfaa  lueivfumea,  tctaisBd  vfctMiowly 
in  February  1500,  and  was  weloomod  by  a  poptJation  disgusted 
with  the  oppression  of  the  invaders.  But  in  April  be  was  once 
more  overthrown  by  the  I'rcnch  in  a  battle  (ought  at  Kovara.  )ii> 
Swiss  clamouring  at  the  last  rrioriieul  for  their  overdue  pay,  and 
treatherou--!y  reiusing  to  fight  against  a  force  of  their  own 
countrymen  lid  by  La  Tiefntouiiie.  Ludovico  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  France;  the  city,  which  had  been  strictly  spared 
on  the  first  entry  of  Ixniu  XII.,  was  entered  and  sacked;  and 
the  model  of  Leonardo's  great  statue  made  a  butt  (aseyewiin(-fs«:» 
tell)  for  Gascon  anbeia  Two  years  later  we  bad  tbe  duke  £rcak 
of  Pkrrata  beggii^  the  Ftwadi  kiai^  lievteaaal  fa  lUaa  tofet 
him  have  the  modrl,  injured  as  it  was,  for  the  adornment  of  his 
own  city,  but  nothirtg  came  of  the  petition,  and  within  a  short 
lime  It  seetns  to  li.'.\r  been  lot:ul\'  broken  up. 

Thus,  of  L<  iin.ird(i'>  s;.vtt  cn  years'  work  at  Milan  (mR.^-i^o'j) 
the  n  suits  aclujily  leiiuiiiuiiK  arc  as  follows;  The  Louvre 
"  Virgin  of  the  Kocks  "  possibly,  i.e.  as.  to  its  exeotlioo;  ti>e 
conception  and  style  are  essentially  Florentine,  carried  out  by 
Leonarda  to  a  point  of  intense  and  almost  giitlcring  tmA,  of 
quinffrniiil,  alaHM  oventratoed,  rcfinemeatia  dMlga  and 
exprrs5ion»  and  faveiled  wilb  a  new  dcBMU  of  masaace  by  tbe 
landscape  to  wbirh  the  acme  is  set— «  atninge  watered  coanlry 
of  bas.ikic  caves  and  arches,  wl'.li  the  lights  and  shadows  Striking 
siiaxply  am!  yet  mysu  nnusly  aman^  rocks,  some  upright,  some 
jutting,  some  i«.  iuVnt,  all  luftc  l  here  and  lliere  with  e»qiji>ite 
growths  of  shrub  and  ttovcr. .  Ike  Nationai  Gallery  "  Virgin  of 
the  Rocks"  certainly,  with  help  from  Ambrogio  de  Prcdis;  in 
tbis  tbe  Fkmntine  cbanctec  af  tbe  origiaai  «  modified  by  M 
•Aiit^Mi*  ^  laitanca*  aiaMMitiia.  ilia  isadeaeir  to  r  ~ 
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OTer-^bontion  ol  dcU3  lollmed,  the  strained  action  of  the 
angd'i  pointing  luad  altogrther  <iro^>c<l,  trliik  ia  wHUsy  pimses 
s'  work  seems  recognittUe  beside  tliat  ol  tbe  master.  Ute 


decoratioBS  of  tlie  cdEog  of  thaSda  Ma  TMmla  tka  CaatcUo. 
Other  paintin)(s  dooe  by  him  at  Mflaa  ate  matkned,  arui 
attempts  have  been  made  i.'  i  lr.i'ify  them  vriih  works  sttlJ 
cxisliaR.  He  is  known  to  ha.-,  s;  j.AJili-d  p<>njut&  ol  two  of  the 
kinn's  mistresses,  Cecilia  Gallcrani and  LucrcttaCrireUi.  Cecilia 
<jaJIcTani  used  to  be  identified  as  a  lady  with  nBglrts  and  a  lute, 
dc-picted  in  a  portrait  at  Milan,  now  rightly  aisigneii  to  Barto- 
lommco  Vcneto.  More  laudy  she  has  by  some  bem  c«aject«ua% 
lecognixcd  in  a  doubtful,  though  Leooaidcsque,  portrait  of  a 
lady  «itfc  •  iWMil  ia  tke  Csattoijnki  WKtaOdm  «t 


it)  at  the  Louvre;  this  last  is  eUker  a  gcnaioc  Milsntae  portrait 
by  Leonardo  himself  or  an  extraordinarily  fine  work  of  his  pupil 

Bol;  raffio.  Stronj;  claims  have  also  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  fine 
profile  portrait  tcsembliiiK  Keatticc  d'Estc  in  the  Ambrodana: 
but  this  the  fjest  judgt-s  are  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  work, 
deme  in  a  lucky  iK>ur.  of  Ambnigio  de  Fredts.  A  pottxait  id  a 
nuakiaa  in  the  same  eUleiy  is  in  like  manner  contested  between 
tcr  and  the  pupiL  MentioiHa  made  of  a  "  Nativity  " 
lor  and  sent  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  also 


cspcciaBy  lecunled  i 
part  of  his  life  at  MSaa  are  the  two 

Antonio  Boltraffio  and  Ambrogio  Prcda  or  de  Predis,  with 
M&rco  d'Oggioono  and  Andrea  Salai,  the  last  app.'ircntly  less 
8  fuDy-trained  painter  than  a  studio  assistant  and  personal 
attettdant,  devotedly  attached  and  faithful  in  both  capariiirs. 
Leonardo's  own  native  Florentine  manner  had  at  hrst  bci n  hmi 
a  little  modiM  by  that  of  the  Aitlaaese  school  as  he  found  it 
icp{«seat«d  in  the  srorksof  sudi  men  as  Braraantino,  Borgognooe 
b;  bat  his  genius  had  tai  its  turn  reactod  Iv  owre 
I  Iba  younger  oHBtenaf  the  school,  and  Mndwd, 

laotaaly 


petrino,  Bazsi,  Cesaie  da  Scsto  and  indeed  the  whole  Lombard 
school  in  the  early  isth  century.    Of  scu^>ture  done  by  him 

during  this  period  we  have  no  remains,  only  iIk  tragic-ally 
tantalizing  history  of  the  Sfonta  monutncnt.  Ol  ilrawmgs  there 
are  very  many,  including  fev.  o  il  .  i  r  the  '*  Last  Supper,"  many 
for  the  Sfonca  mooument,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  sketches, 
scientific  and  other,  which  we  find  intermingled  among  the  vast 
body  of  his  iniM«thMPiiiMS&,noteaandrecoirda.  Inmcchanical, 
scK-nliJic  and  dMMiad  Mndiss  of  all  kinds  it  was  a  period,  as 
thew  M881  rtit,  if  iWiMlliMiy  actfvfty  tad  mitikmtttp 

mS^^^J^"'^  ^       ^^'^iMkMBd'S  wimSu-  "the 

fatiaar,  ao  doubt,  fa  order  the— wttayOmdtHw  ■nong  the 

ancients  who  bad  laboured  in  the  fields  that  were  his  0wn,  as 
Euclid,  GaU  n,  Cclsus,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Vitnivius  and,  above  aU, 
Archimedes;  the  latter  with  a  growing  hope  of  some  day  getting 
into  proper  form  and  order  the  mass  of  matrrials  he  was  daily 
accvmakUiog for  treatises  on  all  his  mai'  n  :  lii  :l  vl  ^  oi  <  uquiry. 
Ha  had  been  much  helped  by  his  opportuamcs  of  intcicMtrse 
Wkh  tte.fmt  Wliitects,  engineers  and  mathematicians  who 
i  tha  coon  of  Milan— Bramaate,  Aibogfaatli,  Aadiea 
ItoHb  Monti,  Faaio  Cardano  and,  aboWBd^  &m 
tbk  taMM§t  of  Leonardo's  iwiiiiao  amang  tmi 
.  wtdinKfeM  early  helped  to  spiMd  the  Mm  tfMt 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  rc^ulairly  conatitatcd  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Milan.  The  occurrence  of  the  words  "Aeha- 
demia  Leonard!  Vinci"  on  certain  engravings,  donf  :  ti  r  his 
drawings,  of  geometric  "  knots  "  or  [niXEle*patt««ns  (Uniigs  for 
which  we  have  already  learned  his  partiality),  helped  to  give 

concaqr  t»  thit  inpicMiaa  not  ooly  in  Ital^  bat  in  the  North, 


4*9 

where  the  same  eagraviogs  wera  copied  by  Albracht  Dfiicr. 
The  whole  notion  has  been  proved  mistaken.  Tbeie  existed  no 
such  academy  at  Milan,  «kJk  LetMBda  as  pnaidcnt.  The 


transcendental  specnb- 
tions  of  Flatonk  and  nto-t^tai&c  inyaticasmr  not  unmixed  wkh 

the  traditions  aod  practice  of  medieval  alchemy,  a&trology  and 
necromaotics.  lot  these  last  pursuits  L<-<)nardo  had  nolluag 
but  contempt.  His  niany-s(de<i  and  far-reaching  studtes  in 
experimental  science  were  mainly  his  own,  conceived  arxd  carried 
out  long  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  in  communion  with  only 
siidi  more  or  leas  isolated  spirits  as  were  advancing  along  onf.  or 
another  of  tha  «hm  paths  of  knowjc<isc.  He  leamt  indeed  on 
she  covid«aiidini 


nf  tiM^ntwalMweiNitaMe,  tiibdidMl^l 

at  engraving;  among  their  engravings  were  thcAc 
which,  being  things  of  use  for  decorative  craftsmen  to  OOpy, 
were  inscribed  for  identification,  and  perhaps  for  protection,  as 
cofning  from  the  Acha^lemia  Lconardi  Vind;  a  tndiog  mailer 
altogether,  and  quite  unlit  to  sustain  ths  llihnHA  MHEMHi 
uf  ccnjcctmc  wbkh  has  bees  twiU  on  it. 

To  tetttra  to  the  master  when  he  and  Luca  Pacmli  left  Mihw 
in  December  ■499,  their  destinatioB  was  Venice.  They  made 
a  brief  stay  at  Mantua,  where  Lecwaido  waacnoovsly  received 


**  *  "yXlLlma'jtiwIiiSlarv^ 

he  scfms  to  have  occupied  himidtchicfly  with  studies  in  maihfr 
matics  and  cosmography.  In  April  the  friends  heard  of  the 
second  and  final  overthrow  of  I^udovico  il  Moro,  and  at  that 
news,  giving  up  all  idea  of  a  return  to  Milan,  moved  on  to  Florence^ 
which  they  found  depressed  both  by  internal  troubles  and 
by  the  protraction  of  the  iadcdaive  aod  iagiodiMs  war  adth 
Pirn.  Here  Leonardo  undertook  to  paint  an  altar-piece  folr 
the  Church  «f  the  AnniMtiata»  f  iUppiao  Ltppi,  who  had  already 
rroehred  tlw  eoanriaiaiv  aMHteolMlgr  retiring  from  it  in  his 
favouc  A]pegr|Mmiibgr*aMl  aariMgtMbaibMi  madewith 
the  pslatii^  QMiliosi  flf  pl^iriBri  ^u^tfk^  lod  engiocerii^ 
engioaed  Urn  as  much  as  ever.  He  writas  t»  wmpumifc  aM 
making  enquiries  a  boat  the  tides  In  the  Etudae  and  Caspian  Seas. 
He  refwrts  for  the  irforriKi: Jn!:  of  ilir  ,I'.'r  McKcnii  on  the 
precautions  to  be  takcii  ^igam::,!  ^  itiiUdLiLmiig  landslip  on  the 
hill  S.il'..;:(;fe  deir  t>sservanja.    He  submits  drawings 

and  models  for  the  canalization  and  control  of  the  waters  of  the 
Amo,  and  propounds,  with  compulsive  elo<]ucnce  and  conviction, 
a  scheme  for  tnaiportiag  the  iiapuslery  of  St  John,  the  "  bel 
San  Oiovanni  "  of  Oaate.  to  aaothi!r  part  of  the  city,  and  elevat- 
iaf  it  on  a  stately  baswnent  of  raarfate.  Meantime  the  Setvite 
of  the  Annunaiata  were  gnMring  inpatient  for  the 

tMs  aU  ~ 

admire.  Isabella  Gonsaga,  who  cfacriabed  the  hope  that  he  hmght 
beindimed  permanently  to  attach  hiraaeK  to  the  court  of  Msntaa, 

wrote  about  this  time  to  ask  news  of  him,  and  lo  Ixg  for  a  paint- 
ing from  him  for  her  study,  already  a<lomfd  with  m.istcrpicccs 
by  the  lirst  hands  of  Italy,  or  at  least  for  a  "  small  Madonna, 
deviout  and  sweet  as  is  nauual  to  him."  Ia  reply  her  corra- 
spondent  says  that  the  master  is  whoUy  taken  up  with  geometry 
and  very  impatient  of  the  brush,  but  at  the  snme  time  telh 
her  aU  about  his  just  completed  cartoon  for  the  Aonandata. 

m»  th*  Vtmto  mtad  ift  tlw  l^af  Si  Aaa«»  boDiim 


toplay  with  almbayaB  ttegmiad.  Hm^meHfttkmmmtn 

exactly  to  the  cowporittpn  of  the  ccMirated  ^ctwe  «f  the 

Virgin  and  St  Anne  at  the  I>ouvrc.  A  cartoon  of  this  composilion 
in  the  Eslcjhazy  collection  at  Vienna  is  hel-i  to  be  only  a  copy, 
and  the  original  cartoon  must  be  regarded  a.s  lost.  Bu^  ;^r:<  liir-r 
o(  kindled  though  not  identical  motive  has  come  down  i«  of 
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anii  '■'  I  ri  rtvod  in  the  Diploma  CiIIco'  ;>t  ibc  v  i"  Ar.i  tf  my. 
In  ihu  iQ  com  parable  work  St  Anne,  pointing  u()*ard  wilh  her 
Icfl  hand,  smiles  wiih  an  intense  loc'k  of  wondering,  questioning, 
iawani  »wee4aes8  into  ibe  lAte  oi  the  Vii^n,  who  in  bcr  turn 
iniiles  down  upon  ber  child  u  He  leans  (torn  her  Up  to  give  i  he 
bJcssing  to  the  tittle  St  Jofin  standing  beside  her.  Evidently 
two  different  though  nearly  related  designs  bad  been  maturing 

I   fa  tiM  BriH*  II«mk;«m  te  tht  wUn 

of  the  lost  cutoon  and  of  dw  Lown  |ifctan>  b  at  Vtidoe.  Nc 
painting  by  Leonardo  from  the  Academy  autooa  exIstB,  but  in 

the  Ambrosiana  at  Mikn  there  is  one  1  : ■  Lifiiii,  with  the  figure 
of  St  Joseph  ftddcii.  It  icnuLins  a  matter  of  dcLxlc  wh<rlh«f 
the  .Vcadcmy  cartoon  or  that  sbo.vn  hy  Leonaido  at  the  Annon- 
aiata  in  1501  was  the  earlier.  The  prob:ib(lities  seem  in  faww 
of  the  Academy  cartoon.  This,  whether  done  at  Mibn  or  at 
Florence,  h  in  any  case  a  typicaiiy  perfect  and  harmonious 
•UBiple  of  the  mail's  Miltmiesc  manner;  while  in  the  other 
niiraiiiiii  wiih  ibn  liiwh  tin  iftinn  Bntl  ■iiilmli  nf  ilir  Vitfiii 
W<ciMiiiM*rtwl«e<aiiJttooi%llMlttbtfanbtti»«e»lierhfl^ 

Jm  tplte  of  xht  mhcimlinafae  eflib  CMtoM,  Uonaide  did 

not  persevere  with  the  picture,  and  the  roonksof  the  Annunziata 
had  to  give  hack  the  commission  to  FiUppit»  Lippi,  at  whose 
death  the  task  was  completed  l)y  Pcrugino.  It  remains  un- 
certain whether  a  vnall  Madonna  with  distatl  and  spindle,  which 
the  correspondent  of  Isabella  Goiuaga  rvports  I^nardo  as 
having  begun  for  one  Robertet,  a  iavourtte  oi  the  luog  of  France, 
was  ever  finished.  He  painted  one  portrait,  it  is  said,  at  this 
tia^^  flat  •(  Ginevra  Benci,  a  liiMWinMn.  perlnps  sister,  of 
«  yadtt  CHonwini  di  Amexi0»  Bend,  who  shared  his  passion 
fpr  «a«BafM«Mial  Maiin;'  aoi  pHbMif  b^ia  mother, 
tfte  iHMMift  "  life  daeoutk/'  fidA  wst  only  teitlied  four  years 
afterwards.  The  gonhlioaad  Soderini  offered  him  in  vain, 
to  do  with  it  what  he  would,  the  huge  half-spoiled  block  of 
matble  out  of  :'.h'...h  ^tichclangclo  three  years  later  wrought  his 
"  David."  liiibLiii  Gonzaga  again  begged,  in  an  aul^raph 
letter,  that  she  might  have  a  i)ainting  by  his  hand,  but  her  nrqucst 
was  put  oQ;  ha  did  bcr,  however,  one  small  service  by  examining 
and  irporting  on  some  jewclleti  vascii,  formerly  the  property  of 
de'  Medici,  which  had  been  ofifered  her.  The  impor- 
i4ipectations  of  a  masterpiece  or  masterpieces  in  painting 
Mt  Um  m  aH  hands  ia  Fkceace,  inclined 
I  hpil  «l£b  MM  priaotif  patnn,  if  possible 
«f  a  fBBlBa  cMnwananrate  with  fab  mmt,  mkm  wald  Un 
scope  to  carry  ont  eaKinecring  schemes  on  a  ^raat  Mde. 
cordinglv  lie  vl:  tdenly  took  strvice,  in  the  spring  of  1501,  with 
Cesarc  i^otgia,  duke  of  Vaicntinois,  then  almost  within  sight  of 
the  reallzat^ion  of  his  htigc  ambitions,  and  meanwhile  occupied 
in  consolidating  his  recent  conquests  in  the  Romagna.  Hetwccn 
M  i\  I  :  md  March  1503  Leonardo  travelled  as  chief  engineer 
to  Duke  Caesar  over  a  great  part  of  ceatral  Italy.  Starting 
with  a  visit  to  Pionbino,  on  tlie  coast  opposite  Elba,  he  weat 
1^  way  of  Sieaa  to  QiUao^  where  he  tnadc  drawings  aikd 
began  wori.3;  wtt  thiBta  ttiUfy  Mnunoncd  by  way  of  Feaavo 
iad  JUaaiai  to  Ceaeoa;  i| 
OOMfetioo,  pmjectlng 
and  planning  the  restoration  of  the  pokce  of  Frederic  II.;  tbencc 
hurriedly  joined  his  master,  momentarily  besieged  by  enennes 
at  Lnota;  followed  him  probaMy  to  Sinigaglia  and  Perugia, 
through  the  whirl  of  storms  and  surprises,  vcage^ccs  and 
treasons,  whic  h  marked  his  couri<:  that  winter,  and  finally,  by 
way  of  Chiuai  and  Acquapeadente,  a»far  as  Ocvieto  and  p«^mt>ly 
to  Konw,  where  Caesar  arrived  on  the  Z4tk  of  Fefanisry  1503. 
The  pope's  death  and  Caosar'b  own  downfall  were  aot  destined 
tt  be  long  delayed.  But  Leonardo  oppataatly  had  already  had 
aUhy a»»ii^^  Miiawfa.  He 

Hi  htm  named,  bevdes  a  set  of  six  Unce^cale  maps  drawn 
•rfinrtcly  with  his  own  hand,  and  including  nearly  the  whole 

territory  of  the  ^^arcmma,  Tuscany 
Apenoioes  and  tlie  lyrriicoe  i>«i. 


Al  Florence  he  wa-s  at  last  pcrsuadi  I  <ir,  the  initiative  of 
i'lcro  Siodcnm,  to  undertake  for  his  native  iU>  i  work  of  pamting 
as  great  as  that  with  which  he  had  adorned  Milan  This  was 
a  battlc-fMece  to  decorate  one  of  the  walls  oi  the  new  cuuixil 
hall  in  the  palace  ol  the  signory.  He  cfaose  an  episode  in  the 
vici ory  won  hy  iJw  loMrals  of  the  repuibbc  m  1440  over  liiecBlo 
I'iccinino  ncar«  tandfe  at  Anghiari,  in  Um  Vfipuytli^  d  ibr 

TthcE.  To  ttafMOg  MwhcbaictomapMM^cniBaMtds 
CB  U  pdMed  «■  tBodMT  wall  of  tka  iHaff 
,  a^wiie,  a»li«tB  lcaBiaijanapriM«i4lM  Fl«n»> 
tine  foroB  In  tfaa  act  of  bathing'  netir  Kia.  Aboot  tfar  sam* 

time  lyeonardo  took  part  ;n  rln  dcKite  on  the  proper  silo  for 
Mtchclacgukt's  ntwly  fin;:-i»e.J  colossal  "  David,"  and  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Loggia  del  Lanzi,  against  a  majority  which 
included  Mkhelangcio  himself.  Kcither  Leonardos  genius  not 
his  noble  manners  could  soften  the  nidc  and  taunting  temper 
of  the  younger  man,  whose  style  as  an  artist,  ncvcolKfcas,  ia 
subjects  both  of  tenderness  and  terror,  imderwent  at  tUatint 
A  proiouad  modifiaitioo  ft«m  Leonaido's  example. 

In  «iie  «f  tlMt  tectboi  of  bb  |Nq|actcd  Trtatiu  on  PaMtti, 
LeoMwdo  has  detailed  at  koitb,  aad  tMaufy  Uom  Uaewn 
abatfvalion,  the  pietorisl  aspects  of  a  balth.  W»  cboKc  «f 

subjed  in  this  instance  wa.s  certainly  not  made  from  any  love 
of  warfare  or  inditTercncc  to  its  horrors.  In  his  MSS.  there 
occur  almost  as  m.iny  trenchant  s.tyings  on  !iie  and  hum.in 
aff.iir?  ai  on  art  and  natural  law,  and  of  war  he  has  disfxj-srd 
in  two  words  as  a  "  hrsli.il  In-ii7.y  "  (p^tzm  hcstitdnsimc)  In 
ilis  design  for  the  iiaii  of  Coundl  be  set  himself  to  depict  this 
frenzy  at  its  licrresi.  He  chose  the  moment  of  a  icm'fic  struggle 
for  the  colours  between  the  opposing  sides,  hence  the  work 
become  commody  Itflasm  aa  the  "  Battle  of  the  Suadatd." 
Judgnif  bythaaccMala«f  tb—  wbn  itw  it«  aadibe  liafONataQr 
«vMcBMa  tiUdt  tuaA,  Ibi  liinlllinlii  meSkfr  id  tun  and 
hofsesi  and  tbe  ««|wcstbaa  of  maitiit  fny  and  deqiair,  mutt 
have  been  conceived  and  rendered  wtth  a  mastery  not  hss 
commanding  th.in  h.id  been  the  looks  and  gestures  of  bodeful 
sorrow  and  soul's  perplexity  among  the  quiet  company  00  iIk 
convent  wall  at  Milan.  The  place  assignee!  to  Leonardo  for 
iht:  prcparAiion  of  his  cartoon  was  the  Saia  del  Papa  at  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  He  for  once  worked  steadily  and  unremittingly 
at  his  task.  lib  aawnts  with  the  signory  enable  us  to  follow 
its  pfUg^Ma  Stay  by  Mqs.  He  had  finished  the  cartoon  in  less 
(t|Ar49Ds)>  and  adica  it  una  ctbibbe 
IrlMhinifo.  ilie  t«tt  iftal  taddta  awaad  le 
<W»auw  laiUatfanaf  tbepomrsaf  art,aiidaenredasaaNMki 
afld  eaaiaple  «f  fbe  stodenu  of  that  generation,  as  the  frEscoc* 
of  Masaccio  in  the  Carmine  had  s<T\  ed  to  those  of  two  genera;  tons 
earlier.  The  young  Raphael,  whose  incomparable  instiiiit  for 
rhythmical  d^ign  had  been  trained  hitherto  on  subjects  of 
holy  quietude  and  rapt  contemplation  according  to  the  iradiiiurts 
of  Umbrian  art,  learnt  from  Leonardo's  example  to  apply  the 
same  instinct  to  themes  of  vioknt  action  and  strife.  From 
the  same  example  Fra  fiartoiommco  and  a  crowd  of  other 
Florentine  painters  of  the  rising  or  lisea  generation  took  in  like 
maaoer  a  new  Inpulse.  The  master  lost  no  time  in  pnoceedinf 
at  bb  dHipi  won  tbe  auml  nifan)  (bb 
A  tacbilcal  nsdhod  of  wblcb»  altar  a  pat* 
linnnary  trial  in  the  Sala  del  Papa,  he  regarded  the  success  as 
certain;  the  oohwrs,  whether  tempera  or  other  remains  in 
doubt,  were  to  be  laid  on  a  specially  preparvtl  ground,  and  then 
both  colours  and  ground  made  secure  upon  the  wall  by  tbe 
application  of  heat.  When  the  ccntr.d  group  was  done  the  heat 
was  applied,  but  it  was  found  to  take  eficct  uncqualiy;  ibc 
colours  in  the  upper  part  ran  or  scaled  from  the  wall,  and  the 
result  waa  a  kim  MR  «r  bift  WdpblBi  Tba  unfinisbed 
and  daoaysd  pdblbvMDikidfcrMMtlil^ywiflon  the  wall, 
fairt  afbri  jto  w  amni  ««v-«lib  M»  by  Vvwi 

TIa  caatoan  did  M>e  bat  soioBr.-  Abcr  doiag  ta  waA  as  iba 
most  iaspiriag  ol  aU  examples  for  students  ii  seems. fo  hi\*e  bcoi 
cut  up.  When  Leonardo  left  Italy  for  goc«l  in  i  ^  1 6  he  is  recorded 
to  have  left  "  the  greater  part  of  it  "  in  deposit  nt  the  hosjiil.ii 
of  S.  ilatia  Nueva,  where  be  was  accustomed  alio  to  dcpoaii  his 
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moneys,  and  wiience  it  leeins  before  loag  to  Ibw  ditappeied. 

Our  only  existing  memoriab  of  the  great  wwk  m  a  number  of 
small  pen-studies  of  fighting  men  and  hones,  three  splcnrfiti 
•todies  in  red  chalk  at  Budapest  for  headi  in  the  principal 
|pnp,one  head  at  Oxford  copied  by  a  contemporary  of  the  size 
•f  the  ori^nai  cartoon  (above  life);  a  tiny  sketch,  also  at 
Oxford,  by  Raphael  after  the  principal  group;  an  engraving 
bgr  Zacchia  of  Lucca  in  1553  not  after  the  original  but 
'  ft  c^y;  A  i6th-ccntuty  Flemish  drawing  of  the  priadpal 


Daring  tlieae'yean,  1903-1506,  I«euido  tSta  tesumed  (if 

it  is  true  that  he  had  already  begun  it  before  his  travels  with 
Ccsare  Borgia)  the  portrait  of  Madonna  Lisa,  the  Neapolitan 
wiff  uf  Zanubi  del  Giocondo,  and  finished  it  to  the  List  pitch 
of  his  powers.  In  this  lady  he  had  found  a  sitter  whose  face 
and  smile  poasesaed  in  a  singular  degree  the  haunting,  enignutic 
dMim  in  which  he  delighted.  He  worked,  it  is  said,  at  ber 
pottrait  during  some  portion  of  four  successive  yean,  causing 
'  I  to  b*  pbawl  dadag  tte  iiuia«i  ttee  tht 
Ibareowb        ~~  " 


afterwards  by  Francis  I.  for  four  tbonMnd  sold  Horiiw,  aaU  is 

DOW  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Louvre.  Tbe  richness  of  colouring 
on  which  V'awri  cip.tti.ites  has  indeed  fiomi,  partly  from 
injury,  paitly  because  in  striving  for  cflrrts  of  light  and  shade 
the  painter  was  accustxwncd  to  rrm  ld  his  fiK-jrrs  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  in  this  as  in  his  other  oil-piciurcs  the  ground  has 
to  •  large  extent  come  through.  Nevertheless,  in  its  dimmed 
and  blackened  state,  the  portrait  casts  an  irresistible  spell  alike 
if  sublletx  of  OEpceasion,  by  refinement  and  prBdaoa  of  drawing, 
Mrt  Ijr  Ihii  imtMlx  ImrniiTlTn  f  fu  l|rT-f  Ukmkmi 
Ite  IhM*  oftadhM  critjcsTibipsiiifcii,  mmmg  iftM  of 
fMtii perhaps  the  most  fanagiDathrB  as  H  is  the  best  known. 

Ib  tke  spring  of  1506  Leonardo,  moved  perhaps  by  chagrin 
at  the  failure  of  his  work  in  the  Hall  of  Council,  accepted  a 
pressing  invitatior  ii>  Milan,  from  Charles  d'Aml>oise,  Marfchal 
dc  Chaumont,  the  limiicnant  of  the  French  king  in  Lombardy. 
The  leave  of  absence  granted  to  him  hy  the  signory  on  the 
request  of  the  French  viceroy  was  for  three  months  only.  Tbe 
pcdod  was  several  times  extended,  at  first  grudgingly,  Sodcrini 
flOnplainin^  that  Leonardo  had  treated  the  icpubUc  iO  in  the 
mtt«  ol  the  bMtk  pktust  iriien«paB  Ite  palatw  iMiMur^ 
dfend  t»  itfoBd  tl»  mmtr  P*^**  ^  liPMty 

as  boDonraUjr  refused.  hnSk  XH.  Mat  1MH|M  Wipat||r 
desiring  that  Leonardo  ahoold  awnit  Ml  oem  snfvd  ^lll  MBsa, 
having  seen  a  small  M.-idorma  by  him  in  France  (probably 
th.1t  p.iinte(l  for  Kol>crii-t)  and  hoping  to  obiiiin  from  him  work* 
of  the  san-.c  cI.xks  and  pcrhB[>«  a  i'«jrti:iit.  The  king  arrived 
in  May  1507,  and  soon  aftcrwar<].s  IxDnardo's  services  were 
formally  and  amicably  transferred  from  the  signory  of  Horcnce 
to  Lotris,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  painter  and  engineer  in 
tlitmtj.  In  September  of  the  same  year  troublesome  private 
UkSa  «slkd  hin  10  fkMBOb  -Jiift  iober.  had  died  ia  isa4. 
uf^KftMlf  IUHlala>  Allar  Hi  4hA  ^■''mf^ 
TT*>H^— —  from  his  seven  hiilf-brotbei|,-ta  HmA 
ions.  They  were  all  much  younger  than  Umself.  One  diF 
who  followed  Ilis  f.iihcr'!;  [i.-ofession,  made  himself  the  champion 
of  the  others  in  dispuii.-ij^  Leonardo's  claim  to  his  share,  first 
in  the  paternal  inheritance,  and  then  in  that  which  had  Im-co 
kit  to  be  divided  between  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  an  uncle. 
The  litigation  that  ensued  dragged  on  for  several  years,  and 
forced  upon  Leonardo  frequent  visits  to  Florence  and  intexnip- 
tions  of  his  work  at,  Milaii,  in  spite  of  pressing  letten  to  the 
■rUnrl'it:  «l  Uto  npuhlic  ftom  Chirks  d'AmboiM,  ffon  the 
fitaA  Um  VbmOt,  mmI  tern  «lhm  of  bis  powtdid  iffend* 
and  patrons,  begging  that  the  proceedings  might  b»  awellfltod 
There  arc  traces  of  work  done  during  these  intorvds  4f  can* 
pulsoey  residence  at  Florence.  A  shut  of  iLt  tihcs  dr."i-.vn  there 
is  1508  shows  the  beginning  of  a  .Mailuiuia  now  lost  except  in 
the  form  of  ctipics,  one  ol  uhi.h  (known  as  the  "Madonna 
litto")  is  M  St  fetcrsUurg,  aaotba  ia  Uw  Poidi-fcuoU  Muwum 


•fcliikii.  A  letter  fionLMaeidd  to  Charles  d'Anboise  in  I sxi, 
anaatindngtheendof  his  law  trotibles,  speaks  of  two  Madonnaa 

of  different  sizes  that  he  means  to  bring  with  him  to  M  [Ian,  One 
was  no  doubt  that  just  mentioned;  can  the  other  have  !M*rn 
the  Louvre  "  X'lrgin  with  St  Anne  and  St  John,"  now  at  last 
completed  from  the  cartoon  exhibited  in  ijoi?  Meantime  the 
master's  main  home  ami  business  were  at  Milan.  Few  works 
of  painting  and  neoe  of  sculpture  (utUeaa  theoafaifiUedcanuBis' 
aion  for  the  Trivulao  monument  bekog^  ta-itUs  time)  at* 
ffwwjy*  f»  wwfffTi^  ten  deiiM  ihiiawwuwmiwf  hh  MWt 
«tiiaM»ia<iat€ily(HBi»tsial«  B>ii<rtl«Bhidtoii— M 
a  new  and  devoted  yong  ftiead  awl  pmfl  of  a«hle  Mitta^ 
Fraaccaco  MclsL  At  the  villa  of  the  MeU  family  at  Vaprioi, 
where  Leonardo  was  a  frequent  visitor,  a  coli  .sal  Nf.idonra  on 
one  of  the  walls  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  hmi,  hut  li  rather 
the  work  of  Sodoma  or  of  Mclzi  himself  working  under  the 
master's  eye.  Another  ptuntcr  in  the  service  of  the  French  ting, 
Jehan  Pcrr6al  or  Jehan  dc  I'aris.  visited  Milan,  and  eortsultalioos 
on  technical  points  were  held  between  Um  and  Leonardo.  But 
Leonardo's  chief  practical  employments  were  evidently  on  the 
ewHllailinn  «f  his  g^a  hydmdk  apd  inigMiM-  works  in 
Teaifcaiid(|i.  Heahlttfcdsl  lanKlpiptiii  imwandiBvemflf 
el  eefefttific  t^  «m  mfind  on  the  odoalMl  «f  Leob  XILI1 
triomphol  entry  after  the  victory  of  AgaadtBo  h  1509,  and  gavfl 
intense  delight  to  the  French  retinue  of  the  king.  He  was 
consultedon  the  construction  of  new  choir-stalls  for  the  cathcdraL 
He  laboured  in  the  natural  sciences  as  ardently  as  ever,  especially 
at  anatomy  in  company  with  the  famous  professor  of  I'avia, 
Marcantoiiio  della  Tone.  To  about  this  time,  when  he  was 
approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  may  belong  the  noble  portrait- 
drawing  of  Uaealf  in  red  chalk  at  Turin.  He  looks  too  old  for 
his  yeu%  hak  qidto  unbroken;  tbe  character  of  a  veteran  sags 
has  fd^  ftiVifatad  ittelf  od*  his  covatenance;  tbe  features  eia 
graad,  dear  ead  deeply  tiadd,  tke  OHOtli  finair  ■<0'>d  ell 
stern,  tlM  eyes  strong  and  kMakbaMtbthritbaihy) 
the  hair  flows  uatzinuaed  MV  Ml  Aoridan  a 
with  a  majestic  beard. 

Returning  to  Milan  with  his  law-suits  ended  in  1 5 1 1 ,  Leonardo 
might  have  looked  forward  to  an  old  age  of  contented  labour. 
lb.-  rhii  f  task  of  whit  h,  had  he  had  his  will,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  put  in  order  the  vast  ma.ss  of  observations  and 
■[wnilstineB  accumulated  in  his  note-books,  end  to  prepare 
some  ef  them  for  publicalioo.  But  as  his  star  seemed  riainp 
that  of  his  loyal  protector  declined.  The  hold  of  tbe  Fmm 
aa  LeiahM^y  wm  xukir  tlukm  by  hestile  political  poaw» 
dMB  eeafined  lor  a  «*fle  Iqr  tha  vielofto  tf  Gastoa  dt 
Foil,  end  finally  destroyed  by  tbe  battle  in  which  that  hero  feB 
under  the  walk  of  Ravenna.  In  June  ijir  a  coalition  bctweeo 
Spain,  Venice  and  the  pope  re-established  the  Sfor/.a  dynasty 
in  [xjwcr  at  Milan  in  the  person  of  Ludovico's  son  Massimiliano. 
This  prince  must  have  been  familiar  with  Leonardo  as  a 
cl-'ld,  but  perhaps  resented  the  ready  transfer  of  his  allcgianco 
to  the  French,  and  at  any  rate  gave  him  no  employment. 
Withia  a  f ew  asooths  the  ageing  master  uprooted  himself  from 
llita%  aad  awmd  with  his  ctiattcls  and  retinue  of  pupils  to 
Mmm  teto  ike  aendca  «f  the  hwia*  that  fiat  hefrieaded  hio^ 
thlMadkL  lliewHleaterptiieetf  Pope JallttsII.hadalmu^ 
made  Rome  the  chief  teat  and  centre  of  ItaKan  ait.  The  accca* 
sion  of  Giulio  dc'  Medici  in  151?  under  the  title  of  Leo  X,  raised 
on  all  hands  hi.'ixs  of  -.till  aniiiler  and  iiMrc  sympethctic  patron- 
age. Leo'uirdo's  special  friend  .U  the  jKipal  court  was  the  pojic's 
younncbL  brother,  Giuliano  dc'  Mciliii,  a  youth  who  combined 
dissipated  habits  with  thoughtful  culture  and  a  genuine  interest 
ia  arts  and  sciences.  By  hLs  inlluence  Leonardo  and  his  train 
were  accommodated  eritb  e|>artmcnis  in  the  Bcivc<ierc  of  the 
Vaticaa.  But  tba  CWldhiens  of  the  time  and  pLicc  proved 
■dmse.  Tbe  yoom  gMentioe  held  tbe  fidd. 
aad  Raphael,  who  had  both,  a>  wabavaaeea^riBeB  to  _ 
partly  on  Leonardo's  shoulders,  were  (mh  fma  the  gipry  «f 
their  great  achievements  in  the  Sistine  Cliapel  and  the  Stanac. 
Their  rival  facliotiA  h;.tcd  each  other,  but  both,  especial!)  tlie 
faction  of  Michckngdo,  turned  bitterly  against  the  veteran 
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The  papev  bdecd,  k  said  to  tww  been  <Mi|bled 
I  IiMMrito's  raiaor  aqpsriatnU  mmI  InpMaEtlet  in  uimee, 
aad  espedtUy  bjr  a  kindcf  JMlllitktt  taysvAMi  he  had  invEiitod 
by  way  of  pastime,  as  wdl-w  mdnated  tridu  played  upon 

Jiving  animals.  Hut  for  the  master's  gr.tvcr  researches  and 
projects  be  cared  liUle,  and  was  far  more  interested  in  the 
dreams  of  asliologrr^  and  .tlchemists.  When  Leonardo,  having 
rtodved  a  c<omm!^s.ion  for  a  pirture,  was  found  distilling  for 
himself  a  new  medium  of  oils  and  herbs  before  he  Lad  begun  the 
design,  the  |)opc  was  coiDvioced,  oot  quite  unreasonably,  that 
•Othing  serious  wx>uld  come  of  it.  The  only  paintings  positively 
WilBBicd  t»  dMe  bar  hia  «t  Bona  aw  tira  small  panels  for  an 
«Adkl«ttlwiii^«Mit,aat«f  aiUd^UwatlMrvf  a  Madonna, 
bMh  mm  lost  «r  unrrco^ind.  lUi  tilM  may  also  bdoag 
a  tost  Leda,  standing  upright  iMk  god  fa  amut's  gutK  at  her 
side  and  the  four  children  near  their  feet.  This  picture  was 
at  Fontainebleau  in  the  i6th  century  and  Li  known  from  several 
copies,  the  finest  of  them  at  the  Borghcsc  gallery,  as  well  as 
from  one  or  two  preh'minary  iltetchcs  by  the  master  him.self 
and  a  small  sketch  copy  by  R^tphael.  A  portrait  of  a  Florentine 
lady,  said  to  have  been  painted  for  Giuiiaoo  de*  Medki  aad  accA 
aftanMldl  in  Pnmre,  may  aha  have  been  done  at  Rome;  or 
■MgrvhaliwlMnof  litis  beoalyaooiifascd  account  of  the  Monna 
Um?'  Itadbbo  aatflbas  to  Laooudo  aa  attractive  fresco  of 
•  1fWbBaaiiltli«.doMirlifh»«aK«Mit«f  StOnofrk),  but  this 
■eeimtabedeaiiftlwiraA-af  BahofiDy,  Tha  only  engineering 
works  we  hear  of  at  this  time  are  some  on  the  harbour  and 
defences  of  Civiia  Vecchia.  On  the  whole  the  master  in  these 
Rotnm  (lays  found  himself  slighted  for  the  iirst  and  only  time 
in  bis  life.  He  was.  moreover,  plagued  by  insubordination  and 
malfgnity  on  the  part  of  two  German  assistant  craftsmen  lodged 
in  bis  apartments.  Charges  ni  impiety  and  body-snatching  laid 
by  these  men  in  connexion  with  his  anatomical  studies  caused 
tba  fsvoor  ef  tba  pope  to  be  for  a*  time  withdrawn.  After  a 
MJf  itf  lOillMl  two  years,  Leoiurdo  left  Rome  under  the  foUow- 
hgctcinamw  Louis  XIL  of  Frnm  had  dM  ia  tJ»  last 
,dayt  of  1514.  Hb  young  and  MDiatit  lUttiMflr,  timaA  Ii, 
surprised  Europe  by  making  a  sudden  dash  at  the  bead  of  an 
army  across  the  Alps  to  vindicate  his  riid^ts  Lb  Italy.  After 
much  hesitation  Leo  X.  in  the  summer  of  ordered  Giuliano 
d*'  MHfd,  ns  gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  to  lead  a  papal 
f<>rre  into  the  P^miliri  and  watch  the  mo,  i  mi  n:  ^  the  invader. 
Leonardo  accompanied  his  protector  on  the  march,  attd  remained 
with  the  hc:>d<]uartcn  of  the  papal  array  at  Pfacenza  when 
CMdbBD  fdl  ill  aad  retirol  to  noreana.  Aftar  the  battle  of 
ihfignMk  Ml  amofad  dtat  Vtanclimd  «ba  popa  rtaaM 
■Met  In  OMBttbcr  ait  Maguu  Tba  piw^  twwlltin  kf 
df  FtotBtt  aad  dlKodBg  tha*  th*  paai  Mir  adMaw  «f  tba 
Laurcntian  library,  entertained  the  idea  ot  giving  the  com- 
mtsKion  to  Leonardo;  but  Mk:helanR«>lo  came  in  hot  haste  from 
K  'iric  and  su'  Cccd-  d  in  sccurir.ji  it  for  hiiriielf.  As  the  time 
for  the  mrclitiKof  the  potrnl  ntcsnl  Holopnidrewnear,  t-eonarrlo 
proceeded  thilher  from  Piaronza,  .'ind  in  due  tourse  w,is  pre- 
aenfed  to  the  king.  Bctwe^u  the  brilliant  young  soveteign 
mild  tbe  fnnd  dd  Uga  aa  immediate  and  strong  sympathy 
ifHraiif  up;  teananfc  aMonpaakd  F^mnda  an  Mi  bawawwd 
Mtreh  aa  hr  aa  Mlaii,  and  Cbcie  damaihed  to  aonpl  tlia 
fayal  invkatioB  to  France,  miMie  a  aav  humt  mm  afllMad  Mai 
♦rtf  h  every  assurance  of  honour  and  regard. 

Tlif  rcmriininR  tivo  .ind  a  hilf  yr:irH  of  Leonardo's  life  were 
spent  at  the  (':is"lc  of  Cloux  ne.ir  Amtioisc,  which  was  assigned, 
with  a  handiOMiP  pcr.^ioii,  to  hi;  w^.  The  court  came  often 
to  Amboise,  and  the  king  delighted  in  his  company,  «kciani]g 
hi*  knowledge  both  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  philosophy  to  be 
beyond  those  of  all  mortal  men.  In  the  springof  istSLeonanJo 
taui  oocasbft  to  escMbeUiold  talents  as  a  festival-master  when 
tk«  dcupUn'  aiaa  dukUncd  and  a  lIedkl*Baaiboa  taanltgt 
cdebnted.  He  drew  tlie  deilgiis  fbr'«  mw  palaee  at  AaAoiw, 
and  VIMS  nuich  engaged  with  the  pr^jr  1  :t  of  .1  ^at  canal  toconncrt 
the  l.oirr  and  S,iAne.    An  tnpi-niniis  attempt  has  been  made 

to  prove,  in  I  he  .ih^  n'  r  r.f  r<  r.  ,r(U,  that  tltt  iMBOHa  Iplr*! 

ataitcaae  at  Bloi«  was  also  of  his  designinc-  ' 


AasMig  Ma  viaiton  waa  a  letle*  flnwHyiaa^  Casdjpal  iMrit 
«f  Aesfoa,  wbaaa  atoatotjf  liaa  lalt  as  Meoaat  al  <ha  dur* 
Leonardo^  it  lecni^  tna  aidMi^  btm  mbm  tarn  «i  ili^ 

paraly^  which  fmpalted  hit  power  of  fcaad.  Birt  he  Aowed 

the  carrlinal  three  pictures,  the  portrait  of  a  FI  m  . nt Ij.,  ;-,-iy 
done  for  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (the  Gioconda  .■'),  ihc  Virgm  jn  ihc 
lap  of  St  Anne  (the  Louvre  picture;  finished  at  Florence  or 
Milan  I S07-151J.'),  and  a  youthful  John  the  Baptist.  The 
last,  which  may  have  been  done  since  he  settled  in  France,  is 
the  darkened  and  partly  repainted,  but  still  powerful  and 
haunting  half-length  figure  in  the  LAwre,  with  the  smile  of 
inward  ravishmeat  and  tha  fiafbtAic  &aga  '^Hr'nt  atowaid 
nil  I  ilm  iifi  laai  ill  till  (ittimj  mliiiia  ITf  IhiiTiiiaaw  " 
mentioned  by  Loumrm  as  a  mA  «f  the  Aabobe  time  his 
visitor  says  flOlh&ig,  nor  yet  of  the  Louvre  "  Baccfant,"  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  Leonardo  but  which  is  clearly  pupil's  work. 
Besides  pictures,  the  master  seems  also  to  have  shown  and 
explained  to  his  visitors  some  of  his  vast  store  of  notes  and 
obscrvatfons  on  anatomy  and  physics.  He  kept  hoping  to  get 
some  <  T  !t  r  omong  his  papers,  the  accumulation  of  more  than 
forty  years,  and  pe(ha|W  to  give  the  world  tome  portioa  of  the 
studies  tbey  contained.  But  his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted. 
On  Easter  Eve  i$t9,  kaiiat  thtt  tba  and  ana  saa>i  ba  bb 
will  It  nadapniMi^aabMnMe spank  mart  of  tbaiMM 
CbslMiaB  Ungi  forniMS  to  ba  said  and  candles  to  be  offered 
in  thna  iBSticnt  draniKS  of  Ambcise,  fiist  amonj;  them  that 
of  St  Flortntin,  where  he  desircti  to  be  burii  I  .i  well  as  for 
sixty  poor  men  to  serve  as  torch-bearers  at  his  luatral.  Vasail 
babbles  of  a  death-bod  conversion  and  repentance.  But  Leonardo 
had  never  been  cither  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Church. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  denounces  fiercely  enough  the  arts  and 
pretensions  of  priests;  but  no  one  baa  embodied  whh  such 
profound  sptritml  bniflht  some  of  the  moat  vital  moments  of 
the  ChiitiiM  atoiy.  nil  iiiiiiiiMi  miHbii  lata  iiitiiil  fiii 
brou^  «|M  Wmannnt  tba  vnlgvaMiaanifMBsal  piactl^ 
iboaa  M|le  Ma  vUch  nf  nil  lUags  be  scouted  and  despised. 
Tbabanoffabnladwaaall  towards  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  against  those  of  authority,  and  l.n  i  r  alure  certainly 
occupietl  far  more  of  his  thoughts  than  dogmas  of  religion', 
hut  when  he  mentions  ihcso  it  is  with  respect  a.s  throwing  liKht 
on  the  truth  of  things  from  a  side  which  was  not  his  own.  iiis 
conformity  at  the  end  had  in  it  nothing  contradictory  of  his 
past.  He  received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  died  oa 
the  sod  of  May  1519.  King  Fnads,  then  at  his  court  of  St 
Gosnate-eo-L^  is  aaid  to  bas«  wept  for  tin  lM»«f  inAa 

satvant;  thM  ha  waa  pii  I  bttUa  Iba  dMbM-and  bdd 

tba  4s^Kt  painter  in  his  arms  is  a  familiar  baft  an  Uitrue  tale. 
Aitor  a  temporary  sepulture  elsewhere  his  remains  were  trans- 
ported on  the  i;ih  »»f  Auguiit  to  the  cloister  of  St  Horeiitin 
according  to  his  wish.  He  left  all  his  MSS.  and  ai>}iart'ntly  ail 
the  contents  of  his  slii  ii.  v,  :ih  other  gifts,  to  the  devoted  &leln, 
whom  he  n.imed  executor;  to  Salai  and  to  his  servant  Baltista 
\  ill.inis  a  h.itf  r.^ch  of  his  vineyard  outside  Milan:  fiifts  of 
money  and  clothes  to  bis  maid  Maturina;  one  of  ONNity  to  tha 
poor  of  the  hospital  in  Amboise;  and  to  hto  nnhiaibailj  half* 
biotheia  d  soar  of  Jinv  tanadiad  dacats  lylas  tn  kb  andli  ii 
ffltoettcaL 

■  HblOfy  teOfi  of  no  man  gifted  in  tbe  same  degree  as  T.eon.-ir(}o 
<mi  at  once  for  art  and  science.  In  art  be  was  an  inheritor  an<1 
inrfictcr,  liorn  in  a  day  of  gn  at  and  many-side  d  endcivcur?.  on 
which  he  put  the  crown,  siirp.Tssing  both  pretk^essors  aod 
ronlemporaries.  In  scionrr ,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  pioneer, 
working  wholly  for  the  future,  and  in  great  f>3n  ,')tone.  That  the 
two  stupendous  gifts  should  it)  some  degree  neutraliuekch  other 
wM  ineviiahlc  No  iii)actiMbkitnn|tb«f  any  liMda  ana  would 
havn  MlBtod  1*  cany  aac  a  hnadndtb  part  «f  wMi  LMHMda 
dMtyed.  fbe  aieae  attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  light 
addihadeKirlhe  art  of  painting  was  destined  to  tax  the  skill  of 
grni  rutlon'i.  and  h  pverh-ip-;  not  wholly  ami  fin.illy  .tcciiniphf htd 
yet  l.con^irdo  soupht  to  achieve  th.Tl  ronrjucst  ,iii<i  at  the  sun le 
■■'I.'-  in  f.irry  the  <<ld  rifinntinc  excellence'!  nf  )iM«-ar  draW'ing 

and  psychcriofical  cxpreasioa  to  a  perfection  of  which  other  an 
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feli  Mt  Alined.  The  resdt.  tlioagh  marvcDoui  in  quality,  h 
h  <|naBtlty  hmentably  meagre.  Knowing  and  doing  allured  him 
equally,  and  in  .irt,  v<  K:rh  consists  in  <loing,  hi^i  ciTurts  were  often 
paralj-sed  by  his  strained  desire  to  know.  The  thirst  for  know- 
ledge hid  fir.,1  been  aroused  in  him  by  the  desire  of  perfecting 
the  imagi-s  uf  beauty  and  power  which  it  was  his  business  to 
create. 

Thence  then  mm  npoo  him  the  pmhod  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  Mkev  fin  ths  f|Aiadld  kfUM  «f  hb  Mtnrc  the  VirgiUon 
loiitiag^  mm  MtMneo*  ca«M%  codd  aercr  indeed  vboUy 
|]MaAto«seidMUe«cti«e|Mwen.  BtttthepBwabe 


by  dtOM  to  be  t  hose  of 

Ilea,  ud  turn  to  te  dMae  of  tvming  to  practiceTlnman 

Oe  the  nmtery  which  his  studies  had  taught  him  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  In  science  he  was  the  first  among  modem  men  to  set 
himself  most  of  those  pro:ilem>  whii  h  unnumbered  searchers  of 
later  generations  have  lat)oure<l  severally  or  in  concert  to  solve. 
Florence  bad  had  other  sons  of  comprehensive  genius,  artistic 
and  mechanical.  Loon  Battista  Albcrti  perhaps  the  chief.  But 
the  more  the  range  and  character  of  Leonardo's  studies  becomes 
etoettaiaed  the  more  his  greatness  dwarfs  them  alL  A  huadnMl 
nm  WieM  Bacon,  say  those  who  cm  judge  best,  be  showed  a 
■MMf  Bwp  ef  the  pnnciplcs  ni  iHQMiMeBtAlecictMe  thM  Bmbb 
ilisiiMrfoMlfied  bjr  a  br  wider  nage  eC  ectad  enjieilBeiii  wd 
observation.  Not  in  bis  actual  conclusions,  though  maajr  ci 
these  point  with  surprising  accuracy  in  the  direction  of  truths 
established  by  liter  general  i.r>n!i.  hut  in  the  soundness,  the  wisdom, 
the  tenacity  of  his  methods  lies  his  ^;rc.lt  title  to  glory.  Hat!  I  he 
CathoUc  reaction  not  fatally  discour  i^i' I  the  pursuit  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  Iialy.had  Leonardo  even  left  iH-hind  him  any  one  with 
I  and  knowledge  enough  to  extract  from  the  mass  of  his  MSS. 
portion  of  his  laboun  in  those  sciences  and  give  tliem  to 
tke  wwidt  u  incalculable  impulse  would  have  been  given  to  all 
iiioi  by  which  maokind  has  liitcie  bast  striviag  to 
I  ite  laws  of  its  bdng  and  eoatsol  tb»  cooditioiii  of 
neot,— to  Biathcmatics  and  astronomy,  to  mechanics, 
and  physics  generally,  to  geology,  geography,  and 
twnology,  to  anatomy  and  the  sciences  of  life.  As  it  was,  these 
ttttdies  of  Leonardo — "  studies  intense  of  strong  and  stem 
delight  " — seemed  to  his  trivial  fo[lu\M.ri  and  Liographers  mertly 
his  whims  and  fancies,  ghirihizzi,  thii'.pi  to  )/C  s[X)kcn  of  slightinply 
and  with  a[Kilof;) .  The  MSS.,  with  the  single  exception  of  sonic 
of  those  rciatiiig  to  painting,  lay  unheeded  and  undi\'ulged  until 
the  present  generation;  and  it  is  only  now  that  the  true  range  of 
Iteooardo'a  poweis  is  beginning  to  be  fully  discerned. 

So  Mdl  M  the  intellectual  aide  of  Leoaudo's  character  and 
oner.  i»  •  flwnl  bciaf  we  an  lea  aUa  to  dweem  iduit  he 
WMUkik  llttBMnwlMeaBiBdiBUBbniBaowMgritHaMof 
adbtk  beauty,  as  wall  aa  so  much  «t  the  Uddea  adeafle  of  the 
future,  aiust  have  Hved  spiritually,  bt  the  main,  ahae.  Of 
things  communicable  he  w:is  at  the  same  time,  as  wc  have  s.iid, 
COmmunicaii%'c — a  genial  companion,  a  generous  and  loyal 
friend,  ready  and  eloquent  of  discourse,  impressing  all  with  whom 
be  was  brought  in  contact  by  the  power  and  the  charm  of  genius, 
and  inspiring  fervent  devotion  and  attachment  in  friends  and 
pupils.  We  see  him  living  on  terms  of  constant  aflection  with 
his  father,  and  in  diqnttes  with  his  brothers  not  the  aggressor  but 
the  sufferer  from  aggression.  Wc  see  him  fuU  of  tenderness  to 
anlmab,  a  virtue  not  common  in  Italy  In  spite  of  the  example 
of  St  Fiands;  opmwhandrd  ja  fMaft  Mt  eafer  In  fettiogr- 
"  poor,"  he  says,  "li  tba  aiaa  of  naay  wants  not  prooe  to 
resentment — "  the  best  shield  against  injustice  is  to  double  the 
floak  of  long-sufferfng  ";  zealous  in  labour  above  all  men —  "  as 
a  day  '.veil  -.(KRt  pivcs  joyfiJ  sleep,  so  does  a  life  well  spent  give 
joyful  death."  With  these  instincts  and  majoms,  and  with  his 
strength,  grantinp  it  almost  more  than  hunMii.  «p<T.t  l-\  cr  tunnel- 
ling in  abstruse  mines  of  knowledge,  his  moral  exjHrricnce  is  not 
likely  to  ha\'e  been  deeply  troubled.  In  religion,  he  regarded 
the  faith  of  his  age  and  country  at  least  with  imafinative  sym- 
pathy and  intellectual  acquiescence,  if  no  more.  Oa  (be  political 
tlwiiii  wlddi  shook  bis  oonatiy  and  drove  hiio  fion  ooe  enploy- 
tw  f  yffjif ,  hf  wf'ff  Pi  M"t  fwibid  iwt  wltfc  tbe  fwwwHl^ 


participation  of  a  Dante  or  a  %t!cbdttl|do  but  rather  with  the 

serene  detachment  of  a  Goethe.  In  matters  of  the  heart ,  if  any 
consolins  or  any  disturbing  passion  pla)  td  a  prLJi  pari  in  his 
life,  wc  do  not  know  it ;  we  know  only  (apart  from  a  few  passing 
shadows  cast  by  calumny  and  envy)  of  affectionate  and  dignified 
relation  'with  friends,  patrons  and  pupils,  of  public  and  private 
regard  mixed  in  the  days  of  his  youth  with  dajxied  adanUioay 
and  in  those  of  his  age  adtb  soamhiDg  of  reverential  awe. ' 

TV  Dnmimgt  tf  Iwaeidli^These  aiu  among  the  greatest  treasures 
e\-cr  given  to  ibc  world  by  the  human  s|iirit  tJcprcMing  hseU  in  pen 
and  pencil.   Apart  from  the  many  buodrada  «f  Ulnstniive  pcn- 

skctcne*  »cattcrvU  lhrouj;h  his  autobiographic  and  scientific  NftS., 
the  principal  collection  i»  ai  U  iml M,r  L\n.ile  (partly  dcrivrd  Irom 
the  Arunucl  rollcctioa);  others  of  im^rtance  arc  in  the  liritish 
Museum;  at  Christ  Cliwcb,  Okford;  m  the  Louvre,  at  Chantilly, 
in  the  Uftixi.  the  Venice  AcMemy,  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  the 
MuMTum  of  Bud  jpcst,  and  in  the  collections  of  M.  Bonnat,  Mr»  &Iond, 
and  Captain  1  lullm d.  Lronardo't  chief  imolemciits  wore  pen,  »il v<-r- 
point,  and  red  and  bLick  ch-ilk  (red  chafk  cspcc bll),).  In  siUvr^ 
point  there  arc  many  tKMUliful  drawinRs  of  hi»  earlier  time,  and  Mnic 
of  hit  later;  but  of  the  charming  heads  of  women  and  young  men 
in  this  material  attributcxl  tu  him  in  various  cullcvlions,  comitara- 
tivcly  few  arc  his  own  work,  tlie  majority  being  drawitHis  in  his 
spiiitbyMapHpilsAmbrogioPn-daorBoitraffio.  Leonardo  appears 
to  have  beS*  1at*handcd.  There  is  some  dout>t  on  the  point ;  but 
a  contemporary  and  intimate  friend,  Luca  Pacioli,  speaks  ot  hts 
"  ineffable  Kit  hand  ";  all  the  W'A  of  his  drawings  arv  shaded 
downttani  fri>m  U  ft  to  n,:ht,  uhii  li  WDuld  W  the  readiest  way  for 
a  kft-hinJL^J  rn..ri;  hij  h,.l  ir;j."d  (.-vk-  ntric  j;r.;itLir  of  wntifIC 

from  right  to  kft  is  much  niDrr  hkt  ly  lo  li.ivi'  ixcn  due  to  natuMl 
IcffrtepoadiMM  than  to  any  dc-sir.  >  i  nr.  m  ry  or  amoeslnwot  A 
full  critieal  ditcussioa  and  catalr^^uc  kA  ihe  extant  dnwings  of 
Leonardo  are  to  be  found  in  Bctchmmi's  DrawiHgs  of  Ik*  FtwnUin$ 
Painter t. 

The  WrUingt  of  Leonardo. — ^The  only  printed  book  boring 
L.eonardo's  name  until  the  recent  i»ues  of  transcripts  from  hi»  MSS. 
was  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  PaiattMi  (Trattato  ilcUa  piUurt,  TratH 
d<  la  pfiMtttre).  This  consists  ef  brief  didactic  chapttd^  or  more 
properly  paragraphs,  of  practical  dtotctbo  ot  critical  remark  on  all 
the  bnijM»e*  and  condiiions  of  a  paintor'*  practice.  The  original 
MS.  dnft  of  Leonardo  has  been  lest,  though  a  great  number  of  notes 
for  it  arc  tcattercd  tbrouKh  the  various  tWant  \i.UniH  S  of  his  MSS* 
The  wxirk  has  btM'n  printixi  in  tuo  diff.n:  t  I  .:ni>.;  one  of  tht-se 
is  an  abridged  wnton  con^ting  of  165  iwxtions:  the  first  edition 
of  it  was  published  in  Paris  in  i^S'-  uy  Kaphael  Ehifresne,  from  a 
MS. which  he  found  in  the  Barixnni  library;  the  last,  traosUtud  into 
English  liy  J.  F.  Rigaud,  in  London,  1877.  The  other  is  a  more 
extended  version,  in  913  sections,  divided  into  eight  books;  this 
w.is  printed  in  1S17  by  Gui;liiliTn»  Maiui  at  Rome,  from  two  MSS. 
v.lii>  li  hr  had  di'*'uv<-red  in  the  \  jtKan  library:  a  ("nTnian  trankU- 
tion  (r.jm  I  he  sini<;  .MS.  has  t^HX'ii  edited  by  G.  H.  l.udwig  in  Eitcl- 
|>.-r.;i  r'''  mti^^^s  of  QutUtntckrifUn  fur  KumlgeschUhU  (Vienna,  18S2; 
Stuttgart,  iW}).  On  the  history  of  the  book  in  general  sec  Mas 
Jordan,  Dot  Mattrbuch  dts  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (LciMft  i^J3)'  Tbo 
unknown  compilers  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  must  have  BM  before  them 
much  more  of  Leonardo's  original  text  than  is  now  extant.  Only 
atwut  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  paragraphs  are  identical  witn 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  master  s  exi-tuig  autograph  nuto 
bookt.  It  is  inci«.x-d  doubtful  whether  Le<jn.in!''  himself  cwr  com- 
pleted the  MS.  treatise  (or  trcatlics}  on  painting  and  kindred  subject^ 
mairiaasd  bv  Fia  Lugs  Pacioli  and  by  Vaaari,  aad  prababie  that 
the  Tana  aad  ofdcr^  aad  perhaps  some  of  the  anbicaac*^  of  the 
TraUata  aa  we  have  it  was  due  to  compilers  and  not  to  the  nwsltr 
himself. 

In  recent  years  a  whole  hcxly  of  scholars  and  editors  have  been 
engaged  in  giving  to  the  world  the  texts  of  L^'onardo's  existing 
MSS.  The  history  of  these  is  too  cumtJicated  to  be  told  here  in 
any  detail.  Francesco  Mdz!  (d.  t57o)  kept  the  greater  port  of  Us 
master's  bc<(uost  toother  as  a  aaerad  trust  as  long  as  he  fived, 
though  even  in  hi*  time  some  MSS.  on  the  art  of  painting  seem  to 
have  passed  into  other  hands.  But  bis  descendants  suHorcd  the 
tre.isure  to  be  rixklessly  dispersed.  The  chief  agents  in  their  diipi  r^il 
Were  I  hi-  1  )i «  ;.ir  Orazio  Mclzi  who  is.<-s.sn J  thi  ni  in  the  la^t  cju  irliT 
of  the  it  '.h  Lcntury;  the  memt>ers  of  a  Mibncsc  family  called 
Maz/enta,  inin  wh  >^> hands  they  |)aii>edin  Orazio  Mclxi's  lifetime; 
and  the  iculptor  i'ompco  Lconi,  who  at  one  time  entertained  the 
design  of  procuring  thiar  presenutioa  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
who  cut  up  a  number  of  the  note-books  to  form  the  great  nnicelUnc- 
ous  single  volume  called  the  Ccdict  AtUntieo,  now  at  Milan.  This 
volnme,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  other  Leonardo 
MSS.  then  existinE,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Count  Arcon.ili,  who 
presented  them  to  the  Ambrosun  library  at  Milan  in  itijti.  In 
the  meantune  the  carl  of  Arundil  had  made  a  vain  attempt  to 


puichase  one  of  these  volume*  (the  Ctditt  AHmtkM  at  a  great 
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followed:  white  much,  it  i«  evident,  wa»  iMt  (or  good.  In  1796 
Napoleon  swcjit  Awjy  to  Parii,  alooz  with  the  oihtr  art  tr<.ui>iii«-» 
of  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  LcooarJo  MSS.  at  the  Ambnxsuaa: 
only  the  Codiee  AiUntkt  wm  aftencardt  mtond,  tbeotticr  vohmiM 
nauinuif  the  property  cl  the  laititM  de  Fiun.  TVm  aUo  bav« 
had  their  advrnture*.  two  o(  tbem  haviny  been  atoicn  by  Count 
Libri  and  p«Med  temporarily  Into  thecoOcetHm  of  Lord  Ashl'Mmh-nn, 
whfnrtj  thi-y  were  in  recent  years  made  over  aR.iJn  to  the  Inifitiiio. 
The  6rst  important  ttcp  toward*  a  better  knimUfluc  of  the  NISS. 
vta*  nudo  by  the  beginning,  in  1880.  of  the  gn-at  scricft  of  pubUcationa 
from  the  MSS.  of  the  Institut  dc  France  un<iiTtalcen  by  C  Rayaiaaon- 
Mollicn;  the  next  by  the  publifation  in  1883  of  Dr  I.  P.  Richter'a 
LiUmry  Works  ej  Lcmarda  da  Vinti  (sec  Dibliograjwy) :  thi«  work 
included,  betides  a  hl-'trrry  nnil  analytical  index  of  the  MSS.,  fic- 
nimiles  of  a  numlior  of  f<l.(tti|  papr«  containing  msttcT  of  auto- 
biographical, arti5tir.  or  Liimry  ir.trrt-sl,  with  tr,in^Ti[itt  and 
translation;  of  their  MS.  contixti.  Since  then  much  (wogrrM  hat 
been  ro.tdi  in  the  puMicaiion  of  the  complete  MSS.,  tcicniific  and 
other,  whether  wiin  .iHequate  critical  apparatus  or  in  the  form  o( 
mere  facwmile  without  lnin<ilit«BtlMOrcommi'nt. 

A  brief  iUtement  follown  of  tMpreKnt  di'-tribution  of  the  «c\-eral 
MSS.  and  of  the  form  in  which  thev  arc  ?»  vor.ill\  puLIishcd : — 

Bns^sd. — Windior:  Nine  MSS.,  <  h-t '(y  ■  n  .in.iiomy,  puMI^Iird 
entire  in  simple  fac»imile  by  Rouvcyrc  (I'lris  1901);  partblly, 
wl'h  trnn-Jiicration*  arnJ  intrrxlurtion  by  Piumali  and  Sabachm- 
koH  (I'arii.  1898,  foil.);  Drilisk  Afuytvm:  one  MS.,  istacellai>eoas 
unpubliilxd:  Vieioria  and  Albert  UHieum:  ten  aabf^Xteks  bound 
In  J  vote.:  lacfimile  by  Rou\'e>-rr,  llolkkam  (eoOecdm  of  Lord 
LCKC«ter).  I  vol.,  on  hy<iraulir»  and  the  action  of  water:  puWishrd 
in  factinme  with  transliteration  and  note*  by  GrrnUmo  C.ilvi. 
France. — Inttilut  dt  Frantc:  seventeen  MSS..  .ill  puMishrd  ui-h 
tr.inslitrration  and  notes  by  C.  R.iv.ii'^'oivMMllitn  (6  vt>b  .  I'.ir;>, 
l88o-l$9l)-  Italy. — ilUan,  Ambraiana:  the  Codue  Athnlup, 
the  hage  nuKcllany.  of  viul  importance  for  the  ttody  of  the  nuNtrr, 
put  together  by  Pwnpeo  Lconi;  pubii«hed  in  faoimile,  wrhh  tranv 
literatton,  by  the  Accadcmb  dci  Lincei  (t8<)4.  foil.);  AftAiw:eollertion 
of  Count  Trivulzio;  I  voL,  miK:cllaocou!>;  published  and  edited  by 
L.  Deltrami  (1892):  Romt:  collection  of  Count  Mannoiini:  Tnaitsc 
m  ikt  Fhtki  «f  Birds.  paUhM  laA  cdM  by  FftWMl  nad  Sibncb- 
■iBOff  (Paris,  1491). 

BtDUockAniv.— Tbe  prbcnaoi  Mrthoritiefl  «lv^-^n  Dm  di 
^itonio  Bill},"  «Bted  froA  MS.  by  G.  de  Fabrfaiy  In  itrcMoo 
SltrUo  ttai.  jer.  v.  vol.  7;  **  Brr\-c  Mta  di  Leonardo  da  \'inci, 
leritlo  da  un  adnonimo  del  1 500  "  (krown  at  the  Anonimo  Caddiano), 
printed  by  <"■•  Mibne*!  in  Arrhivio  Sterico  lial.  t.  xvi  (ifi;?).  trans- 
latctl  with  rif  tc*  bv  II.  1'.  Hornc  in  wric^  puliliihtd  Liy  the  L'nicorn 
Library  (1903);  Paolo  Giovio,  "  Lconardi  Vincii  vit.^,"  in  his 
FJofia.  printed  in  Tiraboscfai,  Sima  deUa  Lett.  Ilal.  t.  vtL  pt.  4. 
and  in  Ctatsici  Jtaliami,  vol.  314;  Vasari,  in  his  celebrated  Littt 
•f  the  Paxnifrs  (tst  ed.,  Florrnce.  1550;  and  ed.  ibid.  1568;  ed. 
milanmi,  with  note*  and  supplements.  1878-1885);  Sabba  da 
Cavficlionc.  Rufrdt  (Venire,  l^^^is);  C.  P.  Lom.iiw),  Trattato  drW 
nr!f  Jriuj  pitlurj,  iVc  (Milin,  ItSj-'^'S^;  W.,  JdfJ  dfi  tfmpio  dfllo 
t:llura  (Milan.  >5Ji):  Le  POre  Dan,  Le  Triwr  .  .  .  dr  Fontaine- 
Ufiu  (164J);  J.  B.  Venturi,  £«»«•  sw  Us  <M»mj{«  phyuco-mcthf' 
malujHtt  de  L.ia  V.  (Parts,  1797):  C.  Aroorctti,  Urmnnr  storithe 
mlh  ri/a,  tfe.  di  t..  da  V.  (Nlilm,  !Sn4>.  a  work  whirh  l.ii'l  the 
foundation  of  nil  futun-  rr  v.irih<  ('.i:!»<  ppe  Bo«i,  fW  Cryturrh 
di  L.  da  V.  (Milan,  iHlo);  C.  Kum.ij;il!i,  Seuda  di  Lr-^nnfii}  r'j 
Vinti  (iRti);  C.ive.  Carutr-'"'  d'arti'ti  (lSj9-t84t);  < ..  Ir:  ;  1, 
kitrrchf  ir.lcrr.0  a  L.  da  V..  u-nf^  I,  2  (Flon-nce,  187J;  Rome.  ; 
vrio^  I  revised,  Turin,  18^.1.  fJocumentary  researches  of  the  first 
importance  foe  the  study ;  C.  L.  Calvi,  NoHzte  dri  printip«ti profetteri 
di  bellt  trti  (Milan,  1869);  Arrfnr  H  >u*'.iye,  lliiUnrt  de  L.  dt  V. 
(Pari*.  1860  and  1876,  an  acrecablc  litcr.iry  biography  of  the  pee- 
rritkal  Idnd);  Mrs  Hr.jton,  /»/c  of  L.  da  V.  (I^ndon,  1872).  a  work 
al«o  made  obsoKic  t>y  recent  research;  Hermann  Grothe,  L.  dz  V. 
tiis  Inttnirur  und  PltiLnepk  (Berlin.  JS74):  A.  Marks,  the  5.  Ante 
tj  L.  da  V.  (London,  iMi);  J.  P.  Kivht.-r,  The  Litrtary  n'oris  cf 
L.  da  V.  (j  vols..  London,  itWij),  this  is  the  very  important  .md 
'-"Vk  history  of  and  Mloetiaii  from  the  testts  mentioned  abo\-e 
MSS.r  Ch.  RavafaMm-MoOni.  Let  Arils  de  L.  da  V.  (Paris, 
8t);  Paul  MOller  Watde,  L.  da  V.,  LehennUrr^  und  Fcukunr/n 
niunkh,  1889-1890):  W.,"  Dcifrfcgciur  Kmnt m  *  .i, I.,  h  \  .,"  in 
JaXrltutk  der  k.  Preussischen  Kunstsnmmluni^rH  (i(«)7-lSi)0),  thr- 
first  Immature  and  incomplete,  the  second  of  high  v.ilur:  the  nhnl.- 
life  of  tbi*  writer  has  been  de%-oted  to  the  Mudy  of  L.  da  V..  but  it 
ia  nnccftnin  whether^  vast  maaaof  material  ooMcctcd  by  hini  viM 
ever  take  shape  or  aee  the  light  ;G.GroMiu,^  As  V.  (London,  1901); 
Befnh,ird  Bi-renvMi,  The  Dfi-MnfS  of  the  Ftcrmliue  PainUtt  (London, 
l<x>3V,  rdmondo  Sfilmi.  Studi  ml/a  fiUspfia  natural*  di  L.  da  V. 
(M^.m,  Id..  Utrvr.rJo  (Florence,        r<1.  1900,  2nd  ed. 

I'rT:  ih:^  l.<5f  clition  of  S.Imi's  work  i»  by  far  the  most  comj>lctc 
aivl  •hitt«f  Jrti^ry  critical  bvography  of  the  master  which  \-et  exists): 
A   Ro«-olicrv.  L.  da  V.,  in  Knackfusa's  series  of  art  b*  — 


ilxipzig,  I898):  Gabriel  S*ail!e<.       da  V.,  r artiste  el  le 
tat  edT  1892,  and  ed.  1906),  a  lurid  and  careful  iteneral  e«ttmafe 
0t  neat  value,  cspeciallv'  in  rcfrrcnce  to  Le«.flardo'»  relations  to 

mpSum  •dmoe:  Edirard  McCutdy,  L.  A>  V.,  in  BcU'a  "  Grcnt 


summary  of  the  master'*  career  as  an  artiu;  Id.,  L,  i»  V.'i 
Boots  (l90-'^),  .1  1,-<  tiijn  from  the  pasvigcs  of  chief  general  interest 
in  the  matter's  MSS.,  vcr>-  well  chosen,  arranged,  and  translated, 
with  a  wcfnl  Matoiy  of  the  MSS.  prefimd,  U  Vseradr  d«f  CMMalt 
diL.4*Y.mdtKAXIX.  (Milan.  1906).  nn  eArial  aecMmi  of  tht 
bti-r  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  "  Last  Supper  "  previous  to 
its  fin.il  rtiuir;  Luc.i  Bcllratui.  //  CcHdlo  dt  iliiano  (li)94);  Id.. 
I.,  da  V.  t!  la  Sala  dell'  A  ",(  (ifjiij) ;  Id.,  "  II  Cenacolo  di  Leonarflo," 
in  Ratcdta  I'lB^iafiti  (Mibn.  190^).  the  official  account  o(  the  juc« 
oessful  srork  of  repair  earned  out  by  Signor  Cavenaghi  in  the  pre% 
cedini  yem  Wwdrnwr  inn  ScmUm.  Ltetuuia  i»  Vima,  4m 
wenStimamk  mm  MiaaiMMmee  (>  vob.,  1909).  a  comprehcnaive  and 
careful  work  by  an  aecomplishcd  and  veteran  critic,  inclined  to  give 
prrhapa  on  tWBtldtt  share  in  the  reputed  works  of  Leonardo  to  a 
single  pupil,  Ambrogio  Prcda.  It  seems  nocdles*  to  give  references 
to  the  \'oluminous  ditcusaion  in  ncw^jAapeis  and  periodicals  con- 
corning  the  authenticity  of  a  wax  bun  of  Flora  acquired  in  1909 
for  the  Berlin  Muaram  and  unfortunately  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  its  ittti  nrthor  having  been  proved  by  extciMl  and  internal 
ewidoM    b»  dK  EnillUuana  RUMd  Godda  LmM)  Md  ka  datt 

LEONARDO  OP  PISA  fl  vosArnrs  Pis.^nus  or  Fiboraco), 
Italian  mathematiri.in  of  tht  13th  century.  Of  his  pmonai 
history  few  partiiubr^  arc  known.  Ilis  father  was  called 
Bonacdo,  most  probably  a  nickname  with  the  ironical  meaning 
of  "  a  good,  stupid  fcUow,"  while  to  Leonardo  himself  another 
nickname,  Bi^llotte  (dunce,  bteckJwtd),  aecms  to  have  twoi 
given.  The  father  was  secretary  iBflMof  tlie  numeroustetaht 
erc^ind  w^^^M^ntamLMM 

wBMdBUIiditB^fJliJBiTlShBMianla  t0snAflttlilfllMHMHk 
!■  fan*  he  wm  i«rik  hi  Italy  and  ptiblhiii  Hi  pm  ««k, 

Lt'Aer  abaci,  which  probably  procured  him  acflMtifrlhe  learned 

and  refjfMfd  court  of  the  cmp<""*''  FredeiiA  II.  Leonardo 
certainly  was  in  relation  with  s-  inc  jx-rsons  bclonpinj;  to  that 
circle  when  he  puMishcd  in  u.'o  another  more  c.Tiiiisive  w<ork, 
De  praelka  fawytrii-tf,  which  he  dc<l:<ati.d  to  the  iinpcrial 
astrooomcr  Doniinicus  Hiip:inus.  Some  years  afterwards 
(perh.nps  in  ij;.s)  I^onanio  didnaii  d  to  the  well-known  astro* 
bgcr  MichAcl  Scott  the  second  edition  of  his  Lib»  cbMi,  whkh 
was  printed  with  Leonardo's  other  works  by  Piiacn  B«ld. 
Boncotmni  (RMae,  1S57-1S62,  •  t«k^  IIm  ctlMr  works 
copiht  «l  tlw  Ardcfjcs  t^mtlrit*  awf 
papcn  of  tl»  pMtat  idwtUk  inporunce,  i 
Liba  qiudntmwm  any  b«  apedally  ognalizad.  It  taw  tto 
notice  that  Um  mthor  wste  it  in  1275,  and  in  tbe  introdactioa 
Leonardo  teDs  «•  tbe  occiiioil  of  Its  being  written.  DominlctM 
had  presented  Twiwde  tO  Frederick  II.  The  presentation  was 
accomp-inicd  by  a  Und  o(  mathematical  performance,  in  which 
Leonardo  solved  several  hard  problems  projio.scd  to  him  by  John 
of  Palermo,  an  imperial  not.irv',  whose  n.\mc  is  met  *ith  to 
5;everal  documents  dated  titi'.vctn  i;2i  and  1240.  The  methods 
which  Leonardo  made  use  of  in  solving  those  praUcna  iiU  the 
Liber  qnadratonm,  the  Flos,  aivd  a  Letter  to  Mt/fdm  Tittim, 
All  these  tiratises  seem  to  have  been  writica  mUfy  tt  tbe  MOM 
period,  and  certainly  before  the  publicatioo  ef  the  aecMiid  edttion 

ol  d»  jUhr  TSL?!^      BB'tSueilir  BiiliS 

that  second  cdititm. 

Lcoaank)'*  works  are  mainly  developments  of  the  results  obtairvcd 
by  hi*  ptedeeesHiet  the  ialwcneca  «i  Qtmlk,  AiMam,  and  Indiaii 
matheaiaticUat  may  be  dearly  dlscri— d  is  hia  MethodSi  le  Ui 

Ptt€t»M gmnetriae  plain  traces  of  the  u*e  of  the  Kooan  «ntM«M«r«f 
are  met  with;  in  nis  Liber  ahad  old  F^ptian  problems  reveal 
their  orisin  by  the  rMpptarance  iff  the  very  numlx-rs  in  which  the 
pr>;blcm  1'  KiM'n,  though  onf  <,irnot  Kiii->4  thr  jph  what  channel 
they  came  to  Leonardo's  knowlcdse.  Leonardo  cannot  be  leonM 
as  the  invenier  of  that  visy  gteit  wiety  el  Mte  lot  WMCk  be 
mentions  no  earlier  source. 

The  lOfr  etaef.  vkidi  flls  499  pilnted  piges,  contefau  (he  emt 
licrfect  mctheda  el  cdndathit  with  wbele  numbers  and  with  fme> 
tioos.  practice,  extraction  of  the  s<itrarc  and  rube  roots,  proportion^ 
diain  rulr.  lin;;  of  proportional  par'^.  aMrai;!;*.  pro^rcstinns,  even 
compound  int<  rc-»t,  just  as  in  the  complctot  mercantile  arithmetics 
of  our  days.  They  teach  further  the  solution  of  problems  leading  to 
e<|nations  of  tbe  first  and  aeooad  degree,  to  determinate  and  inde> 
terminale  eouations,  not  by  ri^^  and  double  imMbb  miy.  but 
by  real  algebra,  proved  by  IIMM  Of  Beocncuic  eoaMMOioea,  and 
inehiding  the  eae  ^iSStM  ^  '""^  WMMMk  lb* 
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TIm  Moond  work  of  Lranarda,  hU  Practua  gfomj-iriit  (1330) 
fcqoim  rcadfTs  already  •cquainti-d  with  Euclid's  pUnimctry,  who 
are  able  to  (oltow  rigorous  diMnonst  rat  ions  and  feel  th«  nece**ity  for 
tkem.  AnuMig  the  coatenUofdiu  book  we  (imply  nicttuona  tii^aao- 
aMriat  cbaiKcr,  ia  vMeh  Ikt  «aid»  itau  mtmu  «naw  ooeor,  the 
aepraiiwieB  aumUoa  of  ene  note  tkama  man  At  Uf|e  im*  In 
tt»  Lib$r  dtaet,  and  a  very  curious  problcin,  which  nobody  would 
MMdl  lor  in  a  eeoinctrica]  work,  vu. — To  find  »  square  number 
femaininc  «>  alter  the  addition  of  5.  This  proUem  evidently 
•ugxetted  the  firit  question,  \iz. — To  find  a  squ-irc  number  which 
remains  a  square  after  the  adilition  and  subtraction  of  5.  put  to  our 
mthematician  in  presence  of  the  cmpetor  by  Joha  of  IVlcnno. 
who.  pcrttapa,  was  quite  enough  Leooante'a  friend  to  set  him  such 
problenM  only  as  he  had  hinucU  asked  ior.  Laimardo  cave  a*  solu> 
tion  the  numbers  1 1  ,*/| ,  1 6,*/|  and  6,»A^-<l»e  squares  of  5  ,S.  4  i"i  ""d 
and  the  method  of  finding  them  is  Rivm  in  the  /.rVr  qHndra- 
tcrum.  W'c  ohicrve,  howe\"cr,  that  this  kind  of  pr'jdlt  ni  was  not 
new.  Arabian  authors  alrca<1y  had  found  three  square  nurohcr*  cif 
equal  diilcreturc.  but  the  difference  itsilf  had  not  been  aisigncd  in 
proposing  the  quc>tiim.  Lconartio's  method,  tbcrcfure,  when  the 
aHranHB  was  a  fixed  condition  of  tb* ptaUcob  was  nwc^urily  vcr>' 
dUfcm*  from  the  Arabian,  and,  in  al  |H0bab3ity,  was  his  own 
dhcavery.  The  Flos  of  Leonardo  lurno  on  the  second  question  M-t 
4birJohn  of  Palermo,  which  rerjuircd  the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation 
*'+ajf'+IO«""20.  Le«inard<->,  in:iV.in^  u-*.-  of  frattions  of  the 
Ksagefimal  scale,  fives  x  =  1^      7  •  t."  •  jy  4'  4''".  •ift'T  havint; 

1.  by  a  dtscus^Uan  founded  on  th«  loth  book  of  Euclid, 


«lHk  •  nImIhi  by  Muai*  roou  ia  iaiposHbl^  It  to  mwfe  to  be 
tlMC  Leonardo  does  not  givt  the  leut  iotinHtian  sow  he 

I  his  approxImati%x  \'alue,  outrunning  fay  this  mult  more  than 
three  oentunc*.  Gcnocchi  believe*  Leoaarao  to  have  been  in  pos- 
wakMi  of  a  certain  method  called  rrfnfa  amm  by  If.  Cardan  in  the 
Itch  century,  but  this  is  a  mere  h>'pothesis  wiihuut  solid  foundation. 
In  the  Flot  cqiiatioas  with  nccatrv*  i«hwa  of  the  unknown  quantity 
are  also  to  be  met  with,  and  Leot«rdo  jMifKtfar  iw  infill  ili  the 
meaning  of  these  ncsativc  aotittkMUk  In  thi  ItfMer  to  Matiitrr 
Tkeodfif*  indeterminate  problems  are  cMdiir  woeked*  tm  LtOMnlo 
hints  at  his  beinc  abto  to  ttAw  by  a  eenml  flMdioa  tmf  problcni 
of  this  kind  not  exceedinit  the  first  degree. 

As  for  the  inSuence  he  exercised  on  posterity,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Luca  Pafi<ili.  about  1500,  in  his  celebrated  Summa,  leans  lo 
cxf  luiivcly  to  Lcorirdo's  works  (st  that  time  known  in  manuscript 
only)  that  be  frankly  acknowledges  his  dependence  on  them,  and 
mtim  tkat  whcrevar  a»  «tber  author  is  quoted  all  beloogs  to 
CwMldlwPittntts.  ' 
WW— irf«  wrfaf  to«  waiimLii  «l  mobwi  wich  thM  any  term  Is 
mm  ti  «>>  pro  jnwwn  ttant  •ho  hmmk  m  Umi'3  uries. 

•^^^  (M.CA.) 


(185I-     ),  luKaa  «fwnttc 

eomposcT,  was  born  at  Naples  and  educated  for  mosic  at  the 
conservatoire.  After  some  years  spent  in  teaching  and  ia 
incffecttiai  attempts  to  obtain  the  production  of  more  than  one 
opera,  his  Pc^li^cci  was  performed  at  .Milan  in  1S92  with  im- 
inedi.itc  succc?*;  asid  next  year  his  iffdici  was  j  r>;K lucid 
there.  But  neither  the  latter  nor  Chclkrton  (itl^Ki) — both  early 
work»— obtained  any  favour;  and  it  was  iK>t  till  La  Boktmt 
vas  performed  in  1897  at  Venice  (hat  his  talent  obtaiited  public 
confirmation.  Subsequent  operas  by  Leoncavallo  were  Z<aa 
(ufioL  ud  J[X(r         ((904).  InaUtiMMimnalieimkii 

•MlbNttfat. 

UOnOM,  Ung  of  Spaita,  the  MVBUeath  of  the  to*. 

Re  sttcc«ed«d,  probab^r  in  489  or  4M  b.c.,  bis  hdniVlkr 

OeomeriL  5,  v.  hosc  daughter  Corgo  he  married.  In  480  he  was 
Sent  v.iih  al>out  7000  men  to  bold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
aftnin?.!  the  array  of  Xerxes.  The  smatlncss  of  the  force  was, 
according  to  a  current  story,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  W3'(  delihcr- 
ttdy  going  to  his  doom,  an  oracle  havint:  f.ir<  t.>M  thit  Sp.-irta 
Could  be  saved  only  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  lungs:  in  reality 
It  seems  rather  that  the  ephors  supported  the  scheme  half- 
heartedly, their  poUcy  bdng  to  concentrate  the  Greek  forces  at 
die  IsUuBW.  Leooidw  wpotoed  the  fiontal  atUcks  of  the 
Tttiiiii.  hill  llH  MilfcM  fiiMinw  lii  ihii  THntoii  iiiBWil 
Hydime*  bjr  •  ■Mmnfis  tn*  i*  *e  iMrattte  On^  ht 
divided  fait  umft  Mtawdf  remaining  in  the  pMi  |eo 
Sparti.ites,  700  Ttesfitons  and  400  Thebans.  Perlwfw  ke  hoped 
to  siirrtnind  Hydamcs'  force:  if  so,  the  movement  failed,  and 
the  little  Greek  .irmy,  attacked  from  both  sides,  was  njt  down 
to  a  man  save  the  Thehan^,  who  are  faid  to  have  surrendered. 
Lconidaa  fell  in  the  ke-if  of  the  fight ;  his  head  was  afterwards 
CntotfbjrXerxes' order  and  his  body  crutnfied.  Our  ktvowledgeof 

r^m^ym^mmmmm.  it        «lfgtil  ^ff  |»<|M»  ^  It^  JwP|>Hrf  Pf^^MW^ 


stntesr,  bat  Jds 

unique  place  ia  I  ~ 
ntccccding  tiiaci> 

See  licrodotua  v.  39-ai.  viL  axtt^s,  tjfi,  ix.  lo;  Diodqaa 
xL  4-ii;  Plutarch,  Apofklkeim.  Loten.;  it  maliptilaU  Htnim, 
aft-jj;  Pausanias  L  13,  liL  3.  4:  Isocratcs,  Panet-  92:  Lycurgus, 
c.  Leocr.  110,  III;  Strabo  L  10,  ix.  419;  Aelian,^  Vor  kUl.  iii.  25; 
Curcro.  Tmtc  ditpmL  i.  43,  m:  ifr  ftniiut,  ii.  jo;  Cornelius  NepiH, 
Themishtkif  3:  Valerius  Masioma  iiL  a;  Justin  ii.  ti.  For 
nodcm  criticism  on  the  battle  of  ThenaomUe  see  C.  B.  Grundy, 
Tht  Grtal  Pmian  War  (1901);  C  Crole,  History  of  Cretcr.  part 
c.  40;  E.  Meyer,  Cetehume  </«  A  'itrtmHs,  iii..  H  »tO.  »»o;  C.  Busollh 
Crutkiuke  Gri(kUhU.  ind  txl..  ii.  6«>-<*8;  I.  B.  Bury,  "  The  Cam* 
paign  of  ArtcmiMum  and  Thi  t mupvlai-,"  in  liriitsk  Sifiiwl  Annual,  IL 

Ml).;  I.  A.  K.  M',:nro,  "  S.ime  Ub>erva;iun«,  un  the  IVrsian  War*, 
lI  ."  in  Journjl  of  ii  .'    ;   Studies,  x\X\.  ^94-353.  (.M.  N.  T.) 

LEONTIASIS  OSSEA.  a  rare  disease  characterized  by  an 
ovf  u'r^.-.. th  of  the  faci.il  and  cr  inial  lx.nc-5..  The  common  form 
is  that  in  which  one  or  other  maxilla  is  affected,  its  size  progres- 
sively incxeaiing  both  regularly  and  irrcgubrly,  and  uiu  en- 
croaching oa  the  cavities  of  the  orbit,  the  awath,  tiw  mae  and 
iu  irriMO^y  AtWfi.  Eaophlhalmoej  -  -  -  - 
onf  " 

neree  by  the  oeefjiowth  e(  bene*  T%ct<etti9relMfael 

with  the  nasal  respiration  and  with  the  taking  flf  ftod.  In  the 

somewhat  less  common  form  of  this  rare  disease  the  Oivergrowtb 
of  b.ine  .tflerts  all  the  cranial  bones  a.  v,i:!  a,  ih.  se  of  the  fj.  e, 
the  senses  bting  lost  one  by  one  and  J<.a!h  ijrj.il!y  nsL^i.iig 
from  cerebral  pressure.  Ihere  is  no  ticitmetit  other  than 
exposing  the  overgror.  n  bone,  ar.d  chipping  away  pieces,  or 
excising  entirely,  \^ here  possible. 

LEONTINI  (mod.  LetUtui),  an  ancient  town  In  the  south-eait 
of  bicily ,  2 2  m.  N  JI.W.  of  Syracuse<lircct ,  founded  by  Chalcidiaiu 
from  Nasos  in  729  B.C.  It  is  almost  the  only  Greek  settlcmeat 
not  on  the  coast,  from  wliich  it  b  6  m.  distant.  The  site,  odgiii- 
ally  held  by  the  Sicch,  «M  adied  hy  the  dsBluOTite  lo  te 
mnwd  nf  the  fcrtfle  phk  ea  Umurtk,  tt  wm  neaetd  to- 
subjection  in  498  b.c.  by  HippocntCitI  Gcla,  and  in  476  Hicron 
of  Syncise  established  here  the  bdiabitants  of  Catana  and 
Xaxos.  I.alcr  on  Let  ntini  regained  its  I'ndcper.  li.'ce,  l,i;t  in  its 
efforts  to  retain  it,  the  intervention  of  Athens  -Adi,  more  than 
once  invoked.  It  was  mainly  the  eltwiuence  of  GorKias  (1/ 
of  Leonlini  which  Kd  to  the  al>ortive  Athciuan  cxpej-lion  of  4^7. 
In  422  Syracuse  i'jpixirtcd  the  oligarths  against  the  fnoplc  and 
received  them  as  diizcns,  Lcontini  itself  being  forsaken.  This 
kd  to  renewed  Athcaiw  intervention,  at  first  mainly  diplomatic; 
but  the  exiles  o(  Leontini  joined  the  envoys  ol  ScsnU  bt,  per- 
studing  Athens  to  undcruke  the  great  expcditiott  «t  4Sf.  Juter 


iu  fuhm^  Lmtiai  beca«M  wbjea  M  . 
(see  Stabe  t(.  aja).  Us  bdepcodenee  wn  gwntteed  1^ 

the  treaty  of  405  between  Dion>'sius  and  Ihc  Carthaginians, 
but  it  \Try  soon  lost  it  again.  It  was  finally  stormed  by  M. 
Claudius  M.ircvllus  in  :m4  d.c.  In  Roman  times  it  seems  to  liave 
been  of  small  iroiwrtante.  It  was  dcitroyed  by  the  Saracens 
A.Dw  and  almo&t  totally  ruinol  by  the  earthquake  of  i6vS. 
The  ancient  city  is  described  by  iViybius  (vii.  6)  as  lying  ia  a 
bottom  h'  tivccn  two  hills,  and  facing  north.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  bottom  ran  a  river  with  a  row  of  houses  on  its  wcstcni 
bank  under  the  hiU.  At  each  end  was  a  gate,  the  northern 
leading  Uk  the  pUia,  the  wuthem,  at  the  upocr  end,  to  Syrartise. 
Then  m  ao  aoopolit  oo  each  aide  ol  tae  valley,  which  lies 
betveai  fnd^iloniUib  «ith4al  tot»,tfm^AUk  bladings  had 
extended.  Hie  cestctn  atQ  m»  eoeddcnUe  tanane  of 
a  strongly  fonificd  medieval  castle,  in  which  some  writers  are 
inclined Cl hough  wrongly)  to  recognize  portions  of  Greek  ma.sonr)'. 
Sec  G.  M.  Columba.in  AnlitoSot^iii  di  Lior.iinoi  (ralermo,  if^i.i), 
reprinted  from  Anhitio  Storko  £iii!ir.r.i>,  xi.;  P.  Orsi  in 
Rviniii.hf  IJ ituilunicn  (1900),  61  acq.  K.vcavstions  were  made  in 
i8gg  in  one  of  the  ravines  in  a  Sictl  necropolis  of  the  third  period; 
explorations  in  the  various  Greek  cemeteries  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  fooie  fine  bTiynftj  notably  a  fine  bronze  tcba,  now 
intheBeifatoaiMUD.  CT.  As.) 

>  As  a  fact  then  aic  tmflit  vlHm  vMi  <f  «Mdb  the  1 
Lentint  extends;  1 
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!  ;  LEONTIUS— LEOPARDI 


IMHIIUS.  theological  writer,  born  at  Byunduin,  flourished 
dttiing  the  6th  century.  He  is  variously  styled  Byzantinus, 
HiEaosoLYUiTANtJS  (as  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  St  Saba 
near  Jerusalem)  and  ScHOtAsncus  (the  first  "  schoolman," 
IS  the  introducer  ol  the  Aristotelian  definitions  into  theology: 
according  to  others,  he  had  been  an  advocate,  a  special  meaning 
o{  the  word  Khaloilkui).  He  himself  states  that  in  bis  early 
years  he  belonged  to  a  Nestorian  community.  Nothing  else  is 
known  of  his  life;  he  is  frequently  confused  with  others  of  the 
same  name,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  works  bearing  the 
name  Lconiius  are  really  by  him.  Most  scholars  regard  u 
genuine  the  polemical  treatises  Contra  N(sl«rianos  ci  EuiyckiaMi, 
Contra  Ncstorianos,  Contra  Monophysilas,  Contra  Secrrum 
(patriarciiof  Antioch);  and  the  Zx^W, generally  called  De  ScetU. 
An  essay  Advtrsus  fraudej  Apollirtaristarum  and  two  homilies 
arc  referred  to  other  hands,  the  homilies  to  a  Leontius,  j>rcsb>ter 
of  Constantinople. 

ColWtcd  works  ia  J.  F.  Micnc,  Pairehpa  Omeo,  InOtvLt  for 
the  \'ariou»  fjuc^tion*  connected  with  t-eontiu»  see  F.  Loom,  Dat 
Leben  und  die  poltmitckfn  Wtrke  dtt  Ltonlios  von  Byzant  (Leipzig, 
1887);  W.  Kileamer,  LtotUius  von  Bwnt  (1S94);  V.  Crmoni, 
D*  Ltontio  Bysantino  (Paris,  1895);  C.  Kruinbarber,  CetchUkU 
dtr  Iryiantiniuhrn  Litteratur  (1897);  J.  P.  Junius.  Ltenliui  von 
Bytanz  (1908).  Forothrrprrxm«ol  tDeBMMMFMHkiliSiillMt^- 
Mfra  Craeta  (cd.  Hartes),  viii.  jaj. 

LEOPARD,"  Pard  or  PANTTim  (Frffi  pordus),  the  largest 
tpottcd  true  cat  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  exception  of  the  snow- 
leopard,  which  is,  however,  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  brgesl 
leopard.  (See  CAa.vrvoaA  and  Skow-Lf.opard.)  Leopards, 
known  in  India  as  clucia  {chila),  are  characterized  by  the  routle- 
like  form  of  the  black  spots  on  the  greater  part  of  the  lx>dy, 
and  the  absence  of  a  central  spot  from  each  rosette.  Toward*  ihff 
head  and  on  the  limbs  the  spots  tend  to  become  solid,  but  there 
is  great  local  variation  in  regard  to  their  form  and  arrangement. 
In  the  Indian  leopard,  the  true  Fdit  pardus,  the  spots  arc  large 
and  roscttc-like,  and  the  same  n  the  case  with  the  long-haired 
Persian  leopard  {P.  portJus  ltdliana).  On  the  other  hand  the 
heavily  built  and  thick-hatred  Manchurian  F.  p.  tillota  has  more 
consolidated  spots.  African  leopards,  again,  to  one  of  which 
the  name  F.  p.  leopardus  is  applicable,  show  a  decided  tendency 
to  a  breaking-up  of  the  spots;  West  African  animals  being 
much  darker-coiooied  than  those  from  the  cast  side  of  the  con- 
tiaatt. 

Both  a  TVginit  ttmctttte  tmd  liaHtt,  the  leopard  may  be 

Rckoncd  as  one  of  the  more  typical  representatives  of  the  genus 
Fdis,  belonging  to  that  section  in  which  the  hyoid  bone  is  loosely 
connected  with  the  skull,  owing  to  imperfect  ossification  of  its 
anterior  arch,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when  contracted  under 
the  influence  of  light  is  circubr,  not  linear  as  in  the  smaller  cats. 

The  size  of  leopards  varies  greatly,  the  head  and  body  usually 
measuring  from  jj  to4§  ft.  in  Icngth.and  the  tail  from  i|  to  3  ft., 
but  some  specimens  exceed  these  limits,  while  the  Somali  leopard 
(F.  p.  nanopardus)  falls  considerably  short  of  them.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  fur  varies  from  a  pale  fawn  to  a  rufous  buff,  graduat- 
ing in  the  Indian  race  into  pure  white  on  the  undcr-parts  and 
inside  of  the  limbs.  Generally  sp^in^,  the  spots  on  the  under 
parts  and  limbs  are  simple  and  blacker  than  those  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  bases  of  the  ears  behind  are  bttck,  tlie 
lips  buff.  The  upper  side  of  the  tail  is  buff,  spotted  with  broken 
rings  like  the  back,  its  under  surface  white  with  simple  spot^. 
The  hah  of  the  cubs  is  longer  than  that  of  the  adults,  its  ground- 
eoloor  bss  bright,  and  its  spou  less  distmct.  Perfectly  black 
leopards,  which  in  certain  lights  show  the  characteristic  markings 
on  the  fur,  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  examples  of  melanism, 
occurring  as  individual  variations,  sometimes  in  one  cub  out  of  a 
litter  of  which  the  rest  arc  normally  coloured,  and  therefore  not 
indicating  a  distinct  race,  much  less  a  jpecies.  These  arc  met  with 
chiefly  in  southern  Asia;  melanism  among  African  k(q»rds 

*  The  name  (Late  Lat.  Uoparduf,  Late  Cr.  \ttxafi3ot)  WW  ghrcn 
t»y  the  ancient!  to  an  animal  tupposed  to  Kiw  been  a  crott  between 
a  linn  (Lat.  Uo,  Cr.  Xiu«)  and  a  pird  (Gr.  riptoi,  Pen.  part)  or 
panther.  Medieval  herald*  made  no  diatinctkm  in  khapc  b<.t»-ecn  a 
lion  and  a  lcoaaidflni|IMltodth*dli||ei«nc<;  by  drawing  the  leopard 
ahowing  the  full  fice  (m  Hualpry:  |  BtatU  an4  Bird*), 


taking  the  form  of  an  excessive  breaking*^p  «I  ibe  ipots,  wlikll 

finally  show  a  tendency  to  coalesce. 

In  habits  the  lcop>ard  resembles  the  other  large  cat-like  anlmajai 
yielding  to  none  in  the  ferocity  of  its  disposition.   It  il  Cicccd 
ingty  quick  in  its  movements,  but  seizes  its  prey  by  mJUog  hi 
ambush  or  stealthily  approaching  to  within  springing  distance, 
when  it  suddenly  rushes  upon  it  and  tears  il  to  ground  with  ila 
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powerful  claws  and  teeth.  It  prc>'S  upon  almost  any  animal 
it  can  overcome,  such  as  antelopes,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys, 
peafowl,  and  has  a  special  liking  for  d<^.  It  not  unfrequentljr 
attacks  human  beings  in  India,  chiefly  children  and  old  women, 
but  instances  have  been  known  of  a  leopard  becoming  a  regular 
"  man-eater."  When  favourable  opporttmitics  occur,  it  often 
kills  many  more  victims  than  it  can  devour  at  once,  either  t» 
gratify  its  propensity  for  killing  or  for  the  sake  of  their  fresh 
blood.  It  gencraOy  inhabits  woody  districts,  and  can  climb  trees 
with  facility  when  hunted,  but  usually  lives  on  or  near  the  ground, 
among  rocks,  bushes  and  roots  and  low  branches  of  large  tree*. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  leopard  embraces  practically  all 
Africa,  and  Asia  from  Palestine  to  China  and  Manchuria,  inclusive 
of  Ceylon  and  the  great  Xfalay  Islands  as  far  as  Java.  Fossil 
bones  and  teeth,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  existing  leopards, 
have  been  found  in  cave-dcposils  of  Pleistocene  age  in  Spaio^ 
France.  Germany  and  England.  (R.  L*;  W.  H.  F.>  . 

LEOPARDI.  GIACOMO.  Count  (i9«S-lSj7).  Italian  poet,  wa 
bom  at  Recanaii  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  on  the  igth  of  June 
1798.  All  the  circumstances  of  his  parentage  and  education 
conspired  to  foster  his  precocious  and  sensitive  genius  at  the 
expense  of  his  physical  utid  mental  health.  His  family  was 
ancient  and  patrician,  but  so  deeply  embarrassed  as  to  be  oaly 
rescue*!  from  ruin  by  the  eturgy  of  bis  mother,  who  had  taken 
the  control  of  business  matters  entirely  into  her  ovm  hands,  and 
wluMc  engrossing  devotion  to  her  undertaking  seems  to  have 
almost  dried  up  the  springs  of  maternal  tenderness.  CouRt 
Monaldo  Lcopardi,  the  father,  a  mere  nullity  in  his  own  house* 
hold,  secluded  himself  in  his  extensive  library,  to  which  bi» 
ner\-ous,  sickly  and  defonned  soa  had  free  access,  and  which 
absorbed  him  exclusively  in  the  absence  of  any  intcUig:nt 
sympathy  from  his  parents,  any  companionship  except  lliat  of 
his  brothers  and  sister,  or  any  recreation  in  the  dullest  of  Italian 
towns.  The  lad  spent  his  da>'s  over  grammars  and  dictiunariea^ 
learning  Latin  with  little  as&islancc,  and  Creek  and  the  principal 
mo<lern  languages  with  none  at  all.  Any  ordinarily  clever  boy 
would  bvtt  «tocrf  ed  torn  Uu»  discipliae  a  men  pedant  ao4 
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bookworm.  Leopardi  cam  forth  a  Hellene,  not  merely  a  coo- 
aiuamate  Creek  scitokr,  bat  poetrated  with  the  rlaiwifal  oon- 
«i9lte  «(  iiicb  wd  ft  milcr  of  aaUvw-iaaB  aiAtfgrk.  M 
ilM«n  Iw  cM^igkad  a  UtiB  tmtfM  «n  dte  B«am  riMMld^ 

«|  Uw  nd  cealuiyt  a  awunentaijr  m  PDrphyiy's  life  of  Piotinua 
•ad  a  history  of  asUonomy ;  at  leventceii  be  wroite  on  the  popular 

errors  of  the  a7ii  i..r.l5,  citing  more  ihati  f  I'.r  liuii'lrcd  authors. 
A  htllc  Ijlcf  he  iinjRibcd  upon  the  lirsl  i«;[inijri  ol  Italy  by  two 
odes  in  the  manner  of  Ariacrcon.  At  ciglitcen  he  pruiluccd  a 
|>oem  of  con>i<lLrable  length,  the  Apprrssiimenlo  alia  Uorle, 
which,  aftLT  Ll  i;^  lu^t  for  nuny  years,  was  discovered  aad 
by  Zajxino  WAu.  It  is  a  vision  of  ibe  omnipotence  of 
adeBcd  vpoii  Fetran:),  bat  ir.ore  truly  inspired  by 
I>ante,  aad  in  its  coaceptioo,  machinrry  and  general  tone  offering 
a  icmarkabte  rescirblance  to  fShdkff**  Trimmpk  </  Li/4  {iSn), 
ai  trtkh  LbobuM  rwhaMywo  hattL  Ikitjnmulawili 

placed  the  avtbor  uiMa  the  height  which  he  maintaiaed  ever 
afterwards.  The  ode  to  Italy,  and  that  on  the  monument  to 
Dante  tfi-ttLil  at  Florence,  gave  vcice  to  the  dismay  and  afHirtion 
with  s^IirIi  Italy,  arouicd  by  the  Jrcnch  Revolution  frum  the 
torpor  oi  ihu  and  i8ih  centuries,  contcmplatcil  her  forlorn 
and  degraded  conuition,  her  political  impotence,  her  dcRcncracy 
in  arts  and  arms  and  ;  he  frivolity  or  stagnation  of  her  intellectual 
Uie.  They  were  the  outcry  of  a  student  who  had  found  an  ideal 
«(  •alioaal  existence  ia  his  bo<^,  and  to  whose  disappolatmeat 
I  in  bis  own  drcomstanoes  lent  idditional  poignancy, 
t '—thing  uoraanly  <a  morbid  in  tbaopaatfen  of  these 
ad  the  odet  an  •"t**"''^  aoqpt  kem  tht 
•UdHfc  «f  swuat  pMta.  TlMjr  ten  mmkably 
diaste  in  dictioa,ciMaaadMrvoiis  in  style,  spnnnK  in  fancy  and 
almost  destitute  of  simile  and  BKtaphor,  antique  in  .'pirit,  yet 
pervaded  by  modem  ideas,  combining  Landor's  dignity  with  a 
considerable  infusion  of  the  passion  of  Byron.  These  q.i^.I.itcs 
continued  to  characterize  Lcopardi"?  [xxtical  writings  throughout 
his  life.  A  third  ode,  on  Cardiival  .Nfai's  discoveries  of  anu'cnt 
MSS-,  l.^mcnted  in  the  same  spirit  oi'  iiuKcn.int  wirrow  the 
decadence  of  Ildluui  literature.  The  publication  of  these  pieces 
« idcnul  the  breach  between  Leopardi  and  his  father,  a  well  -mean- 
ing but  appawBtjy  dull  aad  apaUietk  man,  who  had  lived  into  the 
igCh  ocataqririllMttalAimaayflflU spirit,  and  who  provoked 
hit  MB'a  QiBUnpt  hf  a  n|>cntkii«  upaiiinnahlii  ia  a  acihalar 
-'-r^T-TTiilrn  VcfyprobaUyfNMiaatatakcaidwaf  datjrft* 
his  son,  yttf  |iMteyyt  Ma»  Itatk  Mi 'MM  trtiw  iI^mimIiti  ia 
pecuniary  anttcs  tvoQ  Us  irtfe.  ki  fee  •  kng  time  atmiaatdjr 
refused  Leopardi  funds,  lecreatlon,  change  of  scene,  everything 
that  could  have  contributed  to  combat  the  growing  pessimism 
which  e\criiuully  iKcame  nothing  less  than  nionojn.Tni.iol. 
The  alicclio:i  of  his  brothers  and  sister  aflorded  him  some  con- 
solation, .ind  he  found  intellectual  sympathy  in  the  eminent 
Kholar  and  patriot  Piclro  Giordani,  with  whom  he  assiduously 
oorrespooded  at  this  period,  partly  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
Ofapint  fmai  "  this  hermitage,  or  rather  seraglio,  where  the 
drii^bta  d  dvil  society  and  the  advantages  of  soUtary  life  are 
aUlf  mntiaf*"  This  forms  the  keynote  of  numerous  letlen  of 
«Mq|itoi  nd  laaMBtalioo,  as  touching  but  as  effeminate  in 
IkfkpMhMaatkoMaftliBhaiiUiedOwid.  It  mtt  be  macm- 
borad  in  Mmm  that  th»  vcakqfM  of  LeopaidFs  flgrtaigfat 
liiqaently  deprived  him  for  moatha  together  «f  the  waouroe  of 
•tadbr.  At  length  (iSii)  hb  bther  allowed  him  to  repair  to 
Ilome,  wlurc  th "UKh  thecnd  by  the  encouragement  of  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen  and  Nicbuhr,  he  found  little  satisfaction  in  the  trilling 
pedantry  th.it  jiisicd  for  philoloRy  and  .nrcbacology,  while  his 
sceptical  opinions  prevented  his  takioR  orders,  the  indispensable 
condition  of  public  employment  in  the  I'apaJI  States.  Dispirited 
and  with  esbattsted  means,  he  relumed  to  Rccanatt,  where  he 
spent  three  miserable  yean,  brightened  only  by  the  production 
9i  MTCial  lyxkal  OMstcrpieccs,  which  appeared  ia  1834.  The 
■Mt  aaaMkaUais  perhaps  the  Braifo  Uimtre,  tha 
<iMlpMhlB»KyoidMpafc,  latSaslwaeeaptodM 
Id  «lit  Cboe  «id  iMan^  fa*  tfca  pahlite  aMi 
•■d  Mk    Ui  aillMt  aft 


time  made  almost  chcetful  by  the  fiieadahip  of  the  fimntcw 
Alalvcui.    In  1837  appeared  the  OptrttU  Mmaii,  oonsistiat 
of  dialai—  aad  to  jMugnaiy  Mapaply  ol  Fiiwa 
ifckh  htm  ^fm  Leopaidi  a  iwae  aa  a  piaie  wuf 

hardly  lainior  to  Us  ocMirfty  as  a  poet.  Modem  literature  has 
few  productioas  so  eminently  rtsssifal  in  form  and  spirit,  so 
symmetrical  in  con-lruction  and  faultless  in  style.  Lucian  is 
evidently  the  model,  but  the  wit  and  iroiiy  %hitli  were  play- 
things to  Lucian  arc  terribly  earnest  with  Leopardi.  Lcopardi's 
invention  is  e<]ual  to  Lucian's  and  his  only  drawback  in  com- 
parison v«iih  his  excmpLir  u>  that,  while  the  lattcr's  campaign 
against  pretence  and  imposture  commands  hearty  sympathy, 
Leopardi's  philosophical  creed  is  a  repulsive  hedonism  in  the 
disguise  of  auitan  itekism.  Tlte  chief  iaterleoftaai  ia  to 
dialogues  all  pnfM  At  same  unoiliptad  pMiiBriiiB»  dotal 
aaaacjHMioa  taM  ovnjr  HhuSoa  tkat  nadHilifttotaito  to 
tke  vabo;  aad  mmxt  or  imply  a  vaet  nenl  aad  iatdkctori 
Mpwfaiity  vm  imwiHtfitfTiiid  aiaaHBd.  Wht,  tovrrer,  we 
conie  to  taqolie  adiat  TCoders  them  mIseraMe,  we  find  it  it  not  hing 
liu!  the  priv.niion  of  plea*.ir.Tb!e  '.  r.  ,'.;ion,  f.imc,  fortune  or 
.son.c  other  external  thing  wLj^h  a  lolty  i.udc  of  cihics  would 
deny  to  be  either  indefeasibly  <luc  to  man  or  essential  to  his 
fcUcity.  A  page  of  Sorter  RtSiirlus  .vatters  I.eopardi's  sophistry 
to  the  winds,  and  leaves  no-.hing  of  hi";  di.il<>(,-ucs  but  the  coa> 
summate  literary  skill  that  would  reader  tbc  least  fragment 
precious.  Aa  works  of  art  they  are  a  posscHioa  for  ever,  as 
contributioM  to  moral  philosophy  they  are  worthless,  and  apart 
from  their  literary  qualities  can  only  escape  condemnation  if 
regarded  aa  lyrical  expccsaioss  of  eoMljon,  the  wail  extorted 
from  a  dheaaaJ  wtod  iy  »  iBimmi!  tody.  WB|»»t  Ototwl  h 
a  portrait  of  aa  iaMftoijr  pUtoaplMrv  WWed  from  tie 
biography  of  a  teat  eage  la  Lodn^AnaMMK.  Ludan  has  shown 
us  the  philosopher  he  wished  to  copy,  Leopardi  has  truly  depicted 
the  philosopher  he  was.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  or  more 
tr.isital  th.m  the  picture  of  the  man  superior  to  his  fellows  in 
evcr>'  qn.ilily  of  head  and  heart,  and  yet  condemned  to  sterility 
anil  ini]K>tcnce  hcuuisc  he  has,  as  he  imagines,  gone  a  Step  loo 
far  on  the  road  to  truth,  and  iUusiocu  exist  for  him  no  more. 
The  L'ttle  tract  is  full  of  remarks  on  life  and  cbatacter  of  sitrprisinf 
depth  and  justice,  manifasthig  wkat powtn of  otorvetinB  as  wcU 
as  reflection  werepOMOMdlqrthead^FyaildlVlwkedl 
Cttleoftheworid. 

Want  of  OMaaa  tooa  diOM  Laopeitf  back  t«  ] 
deaf  I  Mf«lillMl^  daqdMt  tflttawd  }v  taccMiat  pats, 
witli  MaiiHf  and  9^trf  oae  iMMmd  Met  cRCpt  ab  ditVt  kv 
spent  the  two  most  unhappy  years  of  his  unhappy  life.  Ia  Ifay 
1831  be  escaped  to  Horence,  where  he  formed  the  acqoafntance 
of  a  young  Swiss  philologist,  M.  de  Sinner.  To  liim  he  confided 
his  unpublished  philological  writings,  with  a  view  to  ihefr 
appearance  in  Germany.  A  selection  appeared  under  the  tii!e 
Exccrpia  fx  schedit  crilieis  J.  l.nypntdi  (Konn,  iSvi).  The 
rcmaininK  MSS.  were  purchased  after  Sinner's  death  by  the 
Italian  government,  and,  together  wth  Leopardi's  correspoitd- 
rncc  with  the  Swiss  philologist,  \»'ere  partially  edited  l)y  Aolafd. 
In  iSji  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Leopardi's  poena,  ConipdsiBa 
several  new  pieces  of  the  highest  meilt.  Tbcie  are  fa  geneiH 
less  austewHy  dMrieal  than  to  eadhf  otwipeilllim,  wd  evlm 
a  greater  leiidtaty  le  Am^pilDnt  aadalMMcr  Iwttwil  fla  fbe 
works  and  ways  of  ordhwy  menMndi  Tkt  Jhiniiartliiil,  cm- 
posed  on  occasion  of  his  unexpected  teeavny,  li  a  nodd  «f 
concentrated  energy  of  diction,  and  The  S»ng  of  Ike  Wandrring 
Shepherd  in  Asia  is  one  of  the  highest  flights  of  modem  lyric 
poetry.  The  ranpe  of  the  author's  ideas  is  still  rcstrictrd,  but 
his  style  and  melody  are  un^surp.TViaWe.  .Shortly  after  the 
pubUcation  of  these  pieces  (Oftoh.cr  t*<ti)  T.copardi  was  driven 
from  Florence  to  Rome  by  an  unhappy  .1 1 1  k  hment.  His  fi-elings 
are  powerfully  expressed  in  two  poem^,  7  ^  // imstif  and  Atpatia, 
whick  aeeai  tabrathe  woaaded  pride  a  t  least  as  much  as  wou  n  ded 
love,  im  iSjs  Laopatdl  ictumcd  to  Florcitce,  and  there  formed 
acfaaiataacewllk  a  yooag  NeapoMtaa,  Aatooio  Raaisri,  hiaudf 
aa  latker  of  nnaft,  aad  destiaed  to  enact  towards  bfan  tke  part 

aacavkMetllltl*! 
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If  RuirH  hftd  not  in  his  old  tarnbbcd  it  by  usuming  the 
leUtion  of  Trclawny  to  the  dead  ByrMH.  Lt^iji.a  li  .i^  mniji  iiiicd 
Ranicri  and  his  sister  to  Naples,  and  un  lt-r  th.  ir  rare  enjoyed 
four  years  of  coni(>arjilive  tranquillity,  ilc  m  mI  -  the  arquaint- 
uce  of  the  (>erman  poet  Platen,  his  sole  modem  rival  in  the 
perfection  of  form,  and  compoecd  La  Cintstra,  the  RKMt 
le  of  all  his  lyrical  masterpieces,  strongly  resembling 
Ucnt  Bldnc,  but  more  perfect  i.i  cxprcuioa.  H«  also 
i'm  Nipkt  Tkt  &|Mf  *  m  JMk  ^  tki  Frtgt  and  Mice, 
•  «rtiNia«itowrawmth*ildrtii«llHVoB(aBnvohition  of 
iSm^  cfevcr  awl  liaiiH«oa%  bat  diMMiNiitlH  iMMl  dia^ 
of  the  allusions.  The  more  piiaMI  dcttdbof  Ul  MeapolitaA 
res.  lim  e  in.iy  Ik  f^iuiiil  by  tho>c  who  can  to  seek  for  then  iA 
the  dcijiurabio  (luLliiatioii  of  R.mieri's  pccvish  old  age  (5«Ur 
antii  di  sodiditio).  I  hu  decay  (if  I.i  op.irdi'i  i  imstilution  con- 
tinued; he  Itecamc  dropsical;  and  a  sudden  crisis  oi  his  malady, 
anaiiticipatod  by  himself  alone,  pot  IS  tO  Ui  JH^long 
lullcrings  on  the  15th  of  June  1837. 

The  poem*  whiiii  constitute  Lcopardi's  pfiturifial  title  to  inimor- 
slity  are  only  forty-one  in  number,  and  sosie  of  tfu.-sc  arc  ntercly 
mmtf,  Thev  may  for  th*  mmft  MK  be  described  aa  odes, 
stfwt  toBoqux*,  or  impasriooed  ■oormes.  Krnerally  couched 
in  •  lyileal  form,  ahhoui^h  a  few  are  in  magnUiicmt  blank  verse. 
Sonw  tdoa  of  the  stvlc  and  spirit  of  the  former  mwht  be  obtained 
by  imaKininc  the  thoughts  of  the  Last  book  of  bpcnscr's  Fatrit 
Quffne  In  t!u'  iiuln-  of  hi*  Rpithclamium.  They  were  first  edited 
romplete  liy  Ranirri  at  Florence  in  1845.  forming,  atone  with  the 
O^retle  JUtraii,  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  Lcopardi'i  works, 
wkich  does  not.  however,  include  Tk*  Sequel  to  Uu  BoUk  ef  Ike  FrvfS 
mmd  Utcr,  first  printed  at  Paris  in  nor  the  afterwards diKovcrcd 
writings.  \'<  '!>  ii.  iv.  coai.iin  the  plitlotogical  e<*aysand  translations, 
^Mt  some  letters,  and  vcl?.  v  .ind  vi  the  rt  ni.iinder  of  the  corrc- 
flMldence.  Later  r^liU'ins  .ire  thd-rf'  ot  C,  (  lu  umi  .ind  (V  Me-.tira. 
The  juwnile  csMya  prenrved  in  hi*  f.ither's  hhr.iry  at  Recanati 
Wire  edited  by  Cugnoni  (O.vrt  tnfjite)  in  iH7<^.  »iih  ihc  eorvsent 
of  (he  family.  S<'«  Cap^ielieli,  BMiotrafia  Ltopardtana  (Parma, 
tSSi).  Lcopardi's  biography  is  mainly  in  his  biters  {JB,pulaUri». 
i«i  ed.,  1849.  S<h  «d..  I8<)2).  to  which  hu  later  biographers  (Bnuidea. 
Boueb<-LeclcTt:q,  Kusa)  haw  merely  added  criticisms,  excellent  in 
their  way,  more  particularly  Urandcs's,  but  Eenerally  over-ratinji 
Leeip.irdi  »  »l^nifi(  .inve  in  the  hi-.tiiry  of  hum.in  thought.  W.  L. 
Cla<l5tone's  e>..u-  [Quiirt.  Rn  .  1S50),  reprinti-d  in  ii.  ol  the 
author's  GUaniHfi,  is  too  much  pervaded  by  the  iheulucical  spirit, 
bM  is  in  tho  aaia  ajatim  of  geaifDW  aaci  diniaiiMUiw 
Thew  are  twoBent  yenoaii  tfiniinticni  ol  the  powls  bf  Hayw  awl 
Pr  riilci  An  English  tnnslatioa cf  the  eastiys  and  dialagiics  by 
(  i  dwardsappesicd  in  |gSj.  and  noat  of  dwduMgiKS  were  trans- 
lated with  extraordinary  felicity  by  laoet  ThomaMi.  author  of 
The  City  »/i>Wl4Mi»<rk«i*«liMr»lfclhil<i»tll*  ^'atu,nal 
Ktformer.  (R  G  ) 

LEOPARJX),  ALBSSANDRO  (d.  c.  1512),  Italian  srt.lptor. 
was  born  and  died  at  Veitice.  His  fir«t  known  work  is  the 
imposing  mausoleum  of  the  doge  Andrea  Vendramini,  now  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolni  in  Uus  he  bad  the  co- 
opcraiion  of  Tullio  Lombardo,  but  dwntit  parts  are  Leopardo's. 
jkm  «<  Uia  AKura  have  be«  Ukn  «n»,  M ITO  ia  tJw  BcriiB 
wauw  are  considered  to  b>  wHriijlyMnwrt^'  HtHMtiBad 
«  A«iMi|B  trf  ItMiAte  Mir,  tad  wilM  i»  g49»lar  th«  MMlt 
to  ftiU  VaneMi^  cotaM  Matiie  of  Bamilniiweo  Cdtaol 
He  worked  between  1503  and  1505  on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Zeno 
at  St  Mark's,  which  was  6m'shcd  in  1515  by  Pietro  Lombardo; 
and  in  i  505  lie  disiKt.t  1  and  cast  the  bronze  soekeis  for  tlie  three 
flag^taiis  in  the  M^uaie  of  St  Mark's,  the  anliijue  cluuaclcr  of 
the  decoratio4^s  suRgesting  some  Creek  model.  (See  Vlmce.)  ' 

LEOPOLD  (M  IL  Ger.  Liupoll;  O.Ii.  Gcr.  Unpaid,  from 
Hut,  Mod.  Ger.  UuU,  "  people,"  and  pold,  "  bold,"  U.  "  bold 
for  the  people  "),  the  name  which  Iwa  been  tbal  of  wvc<al 
European  sovereigns. 

UOVOLO  L  (1640-1705).  Ronaa  «Bp««;  thi  mmi  am  of 
ihB  aawotBr  Fwdinaad  lU.  ukI  hit  ftaM  «{fa  Mui*  Anna. 
dMigkMr  «r  PbOip  HL  •(  S#tf«, «»  tan  M  tl»  olfc  «f  Jane 
tA4o.  IiitandadCBr,UMChapdi,btrKalv«4«  flood  education, 
but  his  prospccU  wxre  changed  by  the  death  of  his  elder  !.r>jilH  i, 
the  German  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  July  1654,  when  he  l  et  .irne 
liii  f.ithei's  lieir.  In  1655  be  was  chosen  kiii^'  of  Hungary  .i:id 
ill  1656  ling  of  Bohemia,  and  in  July  165.S,  more  than  a  year 
after  his  fallicr's  deiilh.  he  was  elected  emperor  at  I  rankfort, 
impitc  U  the  iaiijgues  of  Cardinal  M sarin,  wiw  wiabcd  (opiat^ 


on  the  imperial  throne  Ferdinand,  elector  of  Bavaria,  or 
other  prinn  wId  r  elevation  would  break  the  Habsburg  succes- 
.Mon.  M.i.'.irin,  liuwcvcr,  obtained  a  promise  from  the  new 
em;>cn>r  ih.il  he  would  not  s^cnd  ais;>;.iiHr-  to  Spain,  then  at 
war  with  I  rancc,  and,  by  joining  a  confederation  of  Gemuus 
princes,  calle<l  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  France  secured  a  oeftitai 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germaigr.  LeMold% 
rdgn  covers  one  of  the  most  impoitant  pfltodl  m  BnHj 
history;  for  acaity  the  wbsle  «f  Ma 
pi  t  ted  against  Loot  XIV.  «f  Fteaoe^  wMmiI 
nxmyknnir  vmaimMti  Leopald.  lbeen>pctar«M«aHa«l 
peaosMMMWrMlliknMpiin  person;  yet  the  gNMwpifC 
of  hk  public  life  was  spent  in  arranging  and  (Erecting  wan. 
The  fbst  was  with  Sweden,  whose  king  Charles  X.  foui>d  a  useftti 
nlly  in  the  prince  of  Transylvai.;.i,  George  II.  Rakoeky,  a  re- 
bellious vassal  of  the  HunK.inaii  trown.  This  war,  a  legacy  of 
the  last  reign,  was  waged  by  Leopold  as  the  ally  of  Poland  until 
peace  was  made  at  Oliva  in  1660.  A  more  dangerous  foe  ncrt 
entered  the  lists.  The  Turks  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Tran- 
sylvania, always  an  unnily  district,  and  this  interference  broaght 
on  a  war  with  the  EmpiN^vUdi  aifter  some  dcsiJtory  opentltM 
real^baguiaiMi.  flyp—ri  appeal  MHbciiiaman|PW»' 
burg  Leopold  itadneai  the  priacea  to  aakd  ■akUMM  iat  fkp 
campaign;  troops  were  also  sent  bf  IhMB^  Mid IR  iHt 
the  great  imperialist  general,  MootCOBOarft,  gltaed  a  aotaUa 
victory  at  St  ^oithard.  By  the  peace  of  Vasvar  the  emperor 
made  a  /twenty  years'  truce  with  the  aullan,  granting  mora 
generous  tcnai  tfeas  Ui  SMHt  vkUKf  ttifKtt  tP  MdAv 
nccc-ssary. 

After  a  few  years  of  peace  l>egan  the  fir--!  of  three  war-s  trtweeo 
France  and  the  Empire.  The  aggrcsu<i\x  policy  pursued  by 
Louis  XiV.  towards  H<^nd  had  aroused  the  serious  attention 
of  Europe,  and  steps  had  been  taken  to  check  it.  Ahhougji 
tbe  fimek  Ung  had  sought  tne  alliance  of  several  Gcrm^ 
prima  aad  anmmgrd  the  Turka  in  tbeir 
the  «Hpwaraglnt  took  w>  pait  ia  tbb  i 
on  Umutlf  tna  niih  Latit,  la  vkoai  tm  «M  < 
and  «ftb  whota  fca  M  timiy  dbeanad  tfta  paitMoia  «t  tlia 
lands  of  the  Spanish  sioiurchy;  moreover,  in  1671  he  arranged 
with  him  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  In  1672,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  take  action.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  for  the 
defence  of  Holland  and  war  broke  out;  then,  after  this  league 
had  collapsed  owing  to  the  defection  of  ihcelci  lor  nt  Hr.indcnhurg, 
another  and  more  durable  alli.mce  was  formed  for  the  same 
purpose,  including,  besides  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain  and 
several  German  princes,  and  tbe  war  was  renewed.  At  this 
time,  twenty-five  yean  after  tbe  pe^cc  of  Westphalia,  the  Empire 
was  virtaaV^  a  OBatMbiatino  of  independent  prinoea,  aad  it 
lor  ili  kaad  to  oaaduct  aajr  war  wfth  vigDof 
llrf  its  memban  balat  la  alliance  wilk  Ab 
Wag  only  luktwana  la  diefr  support  oflia 
interests.  Thus  this  struggle,  which  lasted  until  the 
cad  of  1678,  was  on  tbe  whole  unfavourabie  to  Gennaity,  and 
the  advantages  of  tto  tMB^f  «f  m|Ma^|ia  (MbNiqr  Wtni 
were  with  France. 

Almost  imruilKiicly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  Louis 
renewed  his  aggrcsiions  on  the  German  frontier.  Engaged  in 
a  serious  slrujcglc  with  Turkey,  the  emperor  was  again  slow  to 
move,  and  although  be  joined  a  league  against  FnzKe  in  iMa 
he  was  glad  to  make  a  u  h  c  at  Rcgeniburg  two  yean  T 
In  1686  tba  lagaa  of  AaflibHis  tna  formad  by  the  a 
and  the  tapariri  ptiB>Mk  W  lacacrve  the  Hnaa  «( Ika  I 
of  WHipfealaaBiaf  ll|ta»l|Hk  The  whole  Eonpcant 
was  mam  baoad  up  wfdi  eventi  ii  En^and,  and  the 
lasted  aitta  i6gS,  when  Wiinam  of  Orange  woo  the  EaglUl 
crown  and  Louis  invaded  Germany.  In  May  1689  the  grand 
alli.uice  was  formed,  including  the  emperor,  the  kin.t;s  of  EiifrUnd, 
.Sp.iin  and  T)enmark,  the  elector  of  Urandenburg  and  others, 
•iri  l  .1  (h  rce  str;j>;)rle  .nf  iinst  France  w.is  waged  throughout 
almo--t  tiie  whule  oi  wotcrn  Europe.  In  general  tbe  several 
camp  iTir,  u(re  l  ivuuMl  le  to  the  allies,  and  in  September 
1697  Englaad  and  Uattand  laada  pcaoa  wfth  Loaii  ag  Sjnwidt 
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To  thii  traty  l«opold  refused  to  assent,  ufce  considered  that 
bU  Allies  had  somewhat  neglected  his  interests,  but  in  the  foUow- 
ing  month  he  came  to  terms  and  a  number  of  places  were  trans- 
fcned  from  France  to  Gcnnaoy.  The  peace  with  France  lasted 
for  abota  four  jrcMK-iad  tfaen  Europe  was  involved  in  the  War 
Ci4ht  SpMdak  Sncwwiiii.  The  kiac  of  Spoin,  Clurleo  11^  was 
ft  BtfNbKk  ^  dctont  aad  «■»  niatod  bgr  mnitfe  to  the 
imUbm  bamk,  «ilo  •  ilm/iu  4to  bamd  Um  to  the  royal 
boMiafltaMi.  wwMfBdiiaBilciMhH,  tad  attempts  bad 
been  made  bjr  tba  BvopflHI  pewere  to  arrange  for  a  peaceable 
division  of  hk  e«teu^»e  klns^dom.  Leopold  rtfuscd  to  consent 
to  any  partition,  and  wh^n  in  Novcnibfr  1700  C'hiirli-j  difd. 
leaving  his  crown  to  Philip,  tlukc  of  Anjou,  ,1  praiulsoii  of 
Louis  XIV'.,  all  hopes  of  a  pfactablc  scttK-nicnt  vjni.'-hc  l.  Under 
the  guidance  of  William  III.  a  powerful  league,  the  grand  alliance, 
was  formed  against  France;  of  this  the  emperor  was  a  prominent 
IDMibor,  and  in  1703  Iw  transferred  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
MOaaaeigr  ta  Ha  aitoad  aOO,  tk»  archduke  Charles.  The  early 
apdwaaf  tfca— r  aMBrtliWiwablatetlwiMpwklhtay,  to 
iHa  af  difcal  kad  bani  laBid  tack  tjr  At  (Nat  ^victnjr  of 
Bknhdio  before  Leopold  died  on  the  $th  of  May  170$. 

la  gmmiag  Us  own  lands  Leopold  fooad  Us  ehM  diAcnIties 
la  Baagary,  where  unrest  was  caused  partly  by  his  desire  to 
crush  Protestantism.  A  rising  was  suppressed  in  1671  and  for 
some  years  Hungary  was  trcalwl  with  great  severity.  In  1681, 
after  another  rising,  some  griovancrs  were  removc<i  and  a  kss 
aiprcssive  policy  was  adoptfl,  hut  this  did  nut  dt-tcr  the  Hun- 
garians from  revolting  again.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebels 
the  auhaa  sent  an  coormotis  army  into  Austria  early  in  1683; 
tUa  advinccd  alomt  anchecked  to  Vienna,  which  waa  besieged 
Iremi  July  to  September,  wUle  Leopold  took  rcfnge  at  Paanu. 
Bcdmg  Uia  cnvitgr  of  the  dtnatiaa  aemeadiat  taidily,  tone 
among  tbcia  the  alacteia  of  Saaonjr  aad 
Bavaria,  led  their  contingents  to  the  imperial  army  which  wks 
commanded  by  the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  but  iIil-  muit  r.  Jo^Lt.iljle  of  Leopold's  allic;.  was 
the  king  of  IViLir.'i.  Jubn  Sobi«ki,  who  was  already  drcailcd  by 
the  Turks.  On  the  iilh  of  September  1683  the  allieti  army 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  was  completely  routed,  and  Vienna 
ifas  saved.  The  imperiaHsta,  among  whom  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  was  rapidly  bccoariaig prominent,  followed  up  the  victory 
Mlh  others,  notdtly  oot  near  Mohacz  in  1687  and  another  at 
11»  ki  i<W|  aad  fa  Jaawwy  »j>W>.Uie  aahapiigaed  the  treaty 
af  KariaiHta  irtfdi  ba  aAuttctf  (ha  awcicign  liglita  of  tbe 
laaw  of  Hab^rg  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Before 
Ac  conclusion  of  the  war.-bowtvcr,  Leopold  had  taken  measures 
to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  ihh  country.  In  1687  at  the  diet 
of  Prcs-sburg  the  const  it  ul  ion  was  ch-inprfl,  the  right  of  the 
Habsburgs  to  succeed  to  ihc  ihro:ir  iviih;iut  election  was 
admiftcd  and  the  emperor's  cider  son  Joseph  was  crowned 
hereditary  king  of  Hung.ir)-. 

During  this  reign  some  important  diaima  were  made  in  the 
CBttstitution  of  the  Empire.  U  tMj  tl«  uaperial  diet  entercU 
apon  dw  kat  atace  af  Its  aibtauee,  aad  becana  a  body  perman- 
^tif  fa  acMiHi  al  lageulbing;  fa  i69>  ffte  dake  of  Hanover 
aMCrtedlOtherank  of  an  elector,  becoming  the  ninth  member 
of  tbe  dfertenJ  college;  and  in  1700  Leopold,  greatjy  in  need 
of  help  for  the  impending  war  vith  France,  granted  the  title 
of  king  of  Prussia  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  net 
result  of  ihcsr  .ind  similar  ch;ingcs  was  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  over  the  members  of  the  Empire,  and  to  compel 
him  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  his  position  as  ruler  of  the 
Austrian  archduchies  and  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Leopold 
was  the  first  who  really  appears  to  have  realized  this  altered 
atata  ef  aflaira  aad  to  have  acted  fa  accordance  thcKiiith. 

Ika  eaiperor  vat  mtrief  ttaaB  times,  rai.tok  «Ba  ma 
IbilNvt  Hmvbm  (d.  ifhi),  daqghtcr  of  PUlip  IV.  «f  Spdnj 
Ms  second  Claudia  FdMtas  (d.  1676),  the  heiress  of  Tirol; 
and  h!i  third  FIr.inor.i,  a  prinres.s  of  the  Palatinate.  By  his 
first  two  v,ives  he  had  no  sons,  but  his  third  wife  bore  him  two, 
Joseph  and  Charles,  bOtk  Of  «lmi  becaBH  aUpWBM.  HC  bad 
alto  four  daagliten- 


Leopold  was  a  man  of  industry'  and  education,  and  during  his 
later  years  he  showed  some  political  abiUty.  Extrctncly  tenacious 
of  rights,  and  regarding  himself  as  an  absolute  sovereign, 
he  was  also  very  intolerant  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Jesuits,  In  pcnoo  )ie  waa  ibort,  but  strong  and  healthy. 
Although  he  had  na  fariiaaHwa  for  k  odfauy  Hfa  be  ioved 
excrdacs  fa  the  opaB  ali^  aick  fli.faMltat  aad  ddfai;  ha  had 
aho  a  tasta  fat  aMifti 

Lc«fiold's  tHOHl  aa  Mm>  d'Avhae  fraas  t<d»  la  1699  were 
edited  by  O.  KIopp  and  pabUabed  at  Crax  in  18M.  Other  letters 
arc  found  in  the  FmiUt  rtmm  AvtfHMarum.  "Binde  56  and  57 
(Vionnj,  l(>o;-l<>04).  Sec  also  F.  Kroncs.  Ilondbuth  der  Ctitkuhlt 
ChUrreu  hi  [iirrlin,  1K76-1879);  R.  BaumM .irk.  S.iiirr  LeopM  t. 
(I»7J)  ;and  A.  V.  Pribram,  Zur  WaU  LeopJds  I.  (Vienna,  l8«8). 

(A.W.  H.») 

LEOPOLD  n.  (1747-179]),  Roman  emperor,  and  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  son  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband, 
Francis  I.,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  5th  of  May  1747.  He  was 
a  third  son,  and  was  at  first  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  the 
tkecioikal  atadiea  to  arhkk  ha  ma  foiead  to  appl/  Unadl 
an  Wiawd  la  fata*  fafawced  hfa  ntad  fa  a  way  anfawwaUa 
to  the  Cborck.  On  the  death  of  Us  dder  brother  Charles  in 
1 761  it  was  decided  that  he  shodd  succeed  to  his  father's  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was  erctln!  into  a  "  secundogrniture" 
or  apanage  for  a  second  son.  1  hi4  si  tilemenl  was  the  condition 
of  hii  marriage  on  the  jtli  of  -\ui;ust  1764  with  Maiia  Louisa, 
<lauKhter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  oti  the  dcutli  of  his  father 
Francis  I.  (i3lh  August  1765)  he  suctiLiicii  to  the  cr.ind  duchy. 
For  five  years  he  exercise^i  little  nK>re  than  non>inat  authority 
under  the  supervision  of  counsellors  appointed  by  his  mothtf. 
In  1770  be  nnde  a  joumof  to  Vienaa  to  secure  the  removal  of 
this  vexatious  guardianafav^  awl  lataned  to  Ftoreoce  witk  4 
fna  hand.  Owiag  the  i  aiialj  yean  which  almad  hut  aim 
hfa  tccnm  to  nofeaaa  andtta  darth  at  Ifa  ddck  hetffaa 
Joseph  n.  fa  ly^ohemaeaqjloyedfaigfanafagthe  aJmlidW 
tion  of  his  smaB  state.  The  reformation  was  cairied  out  by  the 
reiiiiiv.il  of  the  ruinous  rof.lrir lions  on  inilustry  and  pop>c)r.al 
freciluin  jmp-jsed  by  his  preileceNS-ors  of  the  house  of  .Medici,  and 
left  unlijU!-!R-<l  (iuring  liiv  f.ither's  life;  by  the  iiit ro' luction  of  a 
ralional  s>-stem  of  taxation;  and  by  the  execution  of  profilable 
public  works,  such  as  the  drainage  of  the  \'aI  di  Chiana.  Aa 
he  had  no  army  to  maintaiii.  and  as  he  suppressed  the  sawU 
naval  force  kept  np  by  lha  Madid,  the  wiioie  of  his  reveam 
was  left  free  for  the  improvement  of  hfa  aula.  Leopold  ma 
•mrpopafaradthUsItaliaaflubJccta.  MadlyHtea  ma  cold 
andrctirinfl.  IDahabiU  wereiia«pteU»tha«BgBaf  aaidUaMh 
though  he  eoahf  <Bsptay  spkndaur  an  oeeariao,  aad  ha  eaidd 

not  help  offending  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  profited  by  the 
abuses  of  the  Mcdicean  rfgime.  But  his  steady,  consistent  and 
intelligent  administration,  which  advanced  step  by  step,' making 
the  second  only  when  the  fint  had  been  juslifieil  by  results, 
brouRht  the  grand  duchy  to  a  high  level  of  ni.ilena!  pn.sp<  r.ty. 
Ills  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  disturbed  the  deeply  routed 
convicUool  af  Us  people,-  and  brought  him  Into  collision  with 
the  pope^  ma  sot  sncccssfuL  Ha  ma  uaaWa  to  aocnkuiaa  tha 
property  ef  the  religious  boaM%  «r  to  put  lha  ckmf  wiMf 
under  the  eaobal  af  the  faf  pamr. 

During  the  fast  fear  yaaM  af  hfa  tafa  fa  t^Hcaagr  LeapaU  had 
begun  to  be  frightened  by  the  increasing  disorders  fa  the  Gcnaas 
anci  Hungarian  dominions  of  his  family,  which  were  the  dhcct 
result  of  his  brother's  hwdlong  methix'.s.  He  and  Joseph  II. 
were  tenderly  altache<i  to  one  another,  and  met  frequently  both 
before  and  .Tfter  the  ileaUi  tluir  mother,  while  the  portrait 
by  Pompco  Baltoni  in  which  they  appear  together  shows  that 
they  bore  a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  one  another.  But 
K  nay  be  said  of  LmvoU,  aa  of  FaaioaeQe,  that  his  heart  was 
made  of  bndos.  Be  kaear  that  h*Mall  aoccecd  his  chUdlcsa 
eldest  brother  fa  Austria,  aad  be  ma  mirfBfaf  to  faherit  hfa 
ttnpopalarity.  When,  tbcfdoia^  fa  rr9»  Jnaph,  nia  iMa 
himself  to  be  dying,  asked  htm  to  come  to  VlMBa,  aid  haeiBH 
co-reRent,  Leopold  coldly  evaded  the  re<|aert.  He  waa'rtfll 
in  riorence  when  JoM-pli  II  'WrA  al  Vienna  on  the  joth  of 
Fcbruaiy  1790,  and  he  did  not  leave  his  Italiaa  capital  till  lha 
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jid  «l  MMcb.  htattU,  dariag  Ut  fwwn— t  fn  Iteouiy, 
hid  ■  ipaaittiw  widmr ji  to  gmrt  Mt  ibjecte  t  ooor 
T***"*'—  Whea  be  succeeded  to  the  Aaetfita  hade  he  begu 
hf  makinx  large  conccatione  to  thi  intciciU  olfcaded  by  his 

brother'^  innovations.  He  recQgniacd  the  Estates  of  his  diOcretit 
dominiomi  ai>  "the  pillars  of  the  monarchy,"  padfied  the 
HunKirians  jikI  lilvidcj  the  Belgian  insurRcrits  by  conccisions. 
When  these  filled  to  restore  order,  he  marched  troops  into  the 
country,  and  re-established  ai  the  same  time  his  own  autbotily, 
and  the  historic  franchises  of  the  Flemings.  Yet  be  did  not 
surrender  any  part  that  could  be  retained  of  what  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  had  done  to  stiengtben  the  hands  ol  the  state.  He 
conlioued,  tor  instance,  to  insist  that  bo  papal  boll  could  be 
pabUdMdJfttaiidantafaaiiiitboat  hiscooient  {pheetum  repum). 

M  LmpiMt  nfgn  m  MBpetar,  and  Idag  «f  Himgaiy  and 
BolMHlit  kwl  ban  prolonged  during  yean  of  peace,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wiatd  have  repeated  bis  successes  as  a  reforming  rukr 
in  Tuscany  on  a  far  Lirger  sralc.  But  he  liveil  fur  barely  two 
years,  and  durinj?  that  period  he  was  hard  pressed  by  peril  from 
west  and  cast  alike.  The  growing  revolutionary  dusordcrs  in 
France  endaiiKercd  (he  life  of  his  sifter  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
queen  ol  Lou:;>  XVI.,  and  also  llireateiied  his  own  dominions 
with  the  spread  of  a  subversive  agitation.  His  sister  sent  him 
paidoMU  appeals  for  help,  and  he  was  pcateccd  by  the  royalist 
~  »  were  intriguiof  both  to  bring  about  an  armed 
ilaRaoccandagriartLBHliXyn.  Fran  the  east 
hewMtJkmtaaedby  thcaggi««hwaiid>iliaa«(OMlMiiBalL 
«f  RHah,Midb3rtheiinKnpui0utpeBcyof  FMrfi.  Crthntat 
would  have  been  delighted  to  see  Austria  and  Prussia  embark 
on  a  crusade  in  the  cause  of  kinjp  a^nst  the  Revolution.  While 
they  were  busy  beyond  the  Rhine,  she  would  have  annexed  what 
fcmained  of  I'oland,  and  would  have  made  ronquesis  in  Turkey. 
LMpald  II.  had  no  dinK  ulty  in  nxiitg  thron^li  the  rather  trans- 
paieat 'cunning  of  the  Russian  empress,  and  be  refused  to  be 
misled.  To  his  sister  he  gave  good  advice  and  promises  of  help 
U  she  and  bcr  husband  could  escape  iram  Paris.  The  emigrants 
iriw  followed  him  pertinaciously  VMinlllMd  audience,  or  when 
Ifccy  fufced  t!ifiimi4<ti  oa  him  mm  prmpnitwri^y  dtmicd  all 
briPh  Lnpold  ma  tao  punbr  » |wMrida»  Mi  to  ba  MOttly 
Blnaed  al  tht  dntructkm  «f  tka  tamt  <f  Wmam  aai  ai  hai 
Infloenoe  b  Ewope  by  her  IntenMl  dboidifa.  Wblb  rfi 
weeks  of  his  acrcssion  be  displayed  his  contempt  for  her  wcakncM 
by  practically  tearing  up  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1756  and  opening  negoiialioiis  with  England  to  impose 
a  check  on  Ru.vsia  and  Prussia.  He  was  able  to  put  pressure 
on  Engl.inii  by  threatening  to  cede  his  p.irl  of  llic  Low  Countries 
to  France,  and  then,  when  secure  of  English  support,  he  was  in  a 
Mitkm  to  baflUe  the  intrigues  of  Prussia.  A  personal  appeal  to 
Frederick  William  II.  led  to  a  oonfettnce  between  them  at 
Rdchcnbach  in  July  j  7go,  and  to  aaauaupiuent  which  was  in  fact 

IkatsAafNmHteimtmpneadedbrftaaSMNBtwfUiha 
Atfo  which  he  recognized  the  dominant  poeitloQofdwMMBMa* 

He  had  already  made  an  eight  months'  truce  witli  tbcT  Iwki 

in  September,  whieh  prepared  the  way  fur  the  tcrrr.ir..-)! Inn  of 
the  war  !k>-jii  by  Joseph  II.  liic  pcatc  of  Si>tova  iKing  signed 
in  Augvi-si  i-gi-  The  pacification  of  his  caitern  dominions 
kit  Lcojiold  free  to  rc-establi&h  order  in  Belgium  and  to  confirm 
friendly  relations  with  England  and  Holland. 

During  1791  the  emperor  continued  to  be  increa^ngly  pre- 
occupied wkb  the  affairs  of  France.  In  Januar>-  be  had  to 
diHllHlhacoaMof  Artol8,aft«wardaCbark»X,UAgof  Fnixe, 
in  a  wy  peicmptoiy  way.  Hb  food  MMa  waa  nvidtad  bgr  the 
foUy  of  the  French  emtgnntl^  aiW  ka  did  hb  UtBaaalt»a(«q{A 
being  entangled  in  the  affairt  of  that  countiy.  The  faisalta 
inflicted  on  Louis  XVI.  aivl  Marie  Antoinette,  howcv.^r,  at  the 
time  of  their  attempted  lli^hL  lo  Varcnncs  in  June,  siirrcd  his 
indignation,  and  he  made  a  general  appeal  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  lo  take  comnvon  measures  in  view  of  events  which 
"  immedialciy  comiiruniibed  the  honour  of  aU  sovereigns,  and 
the  aocurity  of  all  govemmcata."  Yet  be  waa  meat  direct^ 
1  fa  lh«  caafenaca  al  SiMoMb,«Uck  ia  Joaa  kd  t*  • 


idiklMqr.  Oathagfdiaf 


final 

Uag  of  Praria  at : 

dwrlaratioa  d  their  readlnMi  to  llMervene  ni  Fraaoatf  I 

tbdr  assistant  was  called  for  hjr  the  other 
tion  was  a  mere  formality,  fnr,  ,m  I,.:-opiold  knew,  neither  Russia 
nor  England  was  prepared  to  ai  l,  and  he  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  the  use  which  he  foresaw  the  emigrants  would  endeavour 
to  make  of  it.  In  face  of  the  apiation  caused  by  the  Pillnil* 
declaration  in  France,  the  intrigues  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
attacks  made  by  the  Frcacb  revolutionists  on  the  rigbu  of  the 
German  princes  in  Alsace,  Leopold  continued  to  hope  dUI 
intervention  might  not  be  required.  When  Looia  XVL 
to  observe  ibe  coostitutioo  of  September  1791,  the 
imfMad  la  lUnk  (hat  a  aMthaMBt ' 
The  attads  «■  the  liilrta  al  Aa 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  increasing  violence  ofthepartiea 
in  Parb  which  were  agitating  to  bring  about  war,  soon  showed, 
however,  that  this  hoj>c  was  \  ain.  Leopold  met  the  threatening 
language  of  the  rcvolulkuusls  with  dignity  and  taoiper.  Uia 
sudden  death  ea  the  ot  of  ICndi  s|<9a  waa  as  iMpnabiB  lav 

to  .\ustria. 

Leopold  bad  sixteen  children,  the  eldest  of  his  eigfat  sens 
being  his  successor,  the  emperor  Francis  II.  Some  of  his  other 
sons  were  prominent  personages  in  their  day.  Among  them  woe: 
Ferdinand  lU.,  grand  duha  ol  TaaMBfj  lha  ardbdoke  Chafk^ 
a  cdcbcatcd  soldier;  lha 
aathduke  Joseph, 
■ahwr,  viceroy  of  I 

Several  volume*  containing  the  emperor's  corrrspotidence  have 
been  published.  Among  tbev  are:  Jotepk  11.  und  LtapM  wm 
Tadunm.  Jkr  Briefwttlud  ifSt-tno  (Vkwhi.  1873).  aad  JMane 
AnlmneOn.  Joseph  It.  und  LnpM  It.   tkr  Briefwtcktd  (VHaa% 

I8^/.).  both  edited  by  A.  Hitter  von  Amctb:  Jcstpk  II.,  Le^Mtf. 
ttHii  Si:unitt.  Ikr  Hriffwrehsfl  (Vienna,  1^73^;  and  Lt»fM  II., 
Fran:  II.  imd  Calhjntta.  Ihrt  CorrtstHmdenz  nrbri  einer  Emieittmg: 
Zur  Oruntihtt  drr  I'oltlik  Leopolds  It.  (Leip/ii;.  IH;.)!.  Imth  edUed 


mft  laa  arcoaoke 

Jdk  aha  »^a»ldiar;;tia 


by  A.  Uevr ;  and  Leopold  II.  und  Marie  Ckriuine.  Jkr  Briefvecksd 
ijSt-tJps,  edited  by  A.  Wolf  (Vienna,  1867).  See  also  H.  von 
Sybcl.  VhtT  di*  Feperunt  Kaiser  Leopolds  II.  (Munich,  i860): 
A.  S.liuU.ie,  Kaiser  Leopold  II.  und  die  Jnaudsiuke  Rnolutim 
(Lcipzie.  1899):  and  A.  WoU  and  I L  von  Zwiedeneck-SOdeohocst. 
(kurnnk  wuir  Maria  Zlww>  Jawf^ZL  mi  tmftU  IL  tfadia. 


L  ^na-oWs),  king  of  the  Bel^ns,  fourth  son 
of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfcld,  and  uncle  of  Queen' 
Victoria  of  England,  was  bom  at  Coburgon  the  18th  of  December 
1700.  Al  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  military  service 
of  Russia,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Erfurt 
as  a  member  of  his  staff.  He  was  required  by  Napoleon  to  quit 
the  Russian  army,  and  sixni  some  years  in  travelling.  In  t£ij 
be  accepted  from  the  emperor  Alexander  the  post  of  a  cavalry 
general  hi  the  army  of  invasion,  and  he  took  part  in  the  whole 
of  the  canya^  of  that  and  the  foUowiag  jrear,  diMingiridiiag 
hfMK  fa  th«  battlea  of  Le^uig,  Ltttan  aad  Baalam.  Bt 
«taiad  tlMii  with  the  alBadxwuigna,  aad  acnwmpaafcd  thc« 
to  Kaijand.  Hb  auoiied  fa  Slqr  tStd  Charlotte,  only  child 
of  George,  prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  hcircs-.  pre- 
sumptive to  the  British  throne,  and  was  created  duke  ol  Kendal 
in  the  British  peerage  and  given  an  annuity  of  £50,000.  The 
death  of  the  princess  in  the  following  year  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  his  ho|>es,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  England.  In  iSjo 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  GrMce,  owing  to  the  rcfutal 
of  the  powers  to  grant  cootStiona  which  he  considered  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  new  Ungdom,  but  was  in  the  idbwiaf  year 
elected  Uag  al  tha  Bd^aoa  June  i8ji).  After  acaaa 
hwHaihw  m  acaiptad  tha  aowat  having  previooily  aaeertaiaed 
that  he  woidd  have  the  nppoft  of  the  great  powers  oa  cateifaf 
upon  his  difficult  task,  and  on  the  i:th  of  July  be  made  his 
entry  into  Brussels  and  took  the  oath  lo  observe  the  constitution. 
Durinc  tliL  fir<t  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  was  confronted  with 
the  resolute  hostility  of  King  William  I.  of  Holland,  and  it  was 
not  until  iSjf)  that  the  differences  between  the  two  states, 
which  until  18^  bad  formed  the  kingdom  of  iheNctbeila&dSi 
fiaallr  Mifad  at  tha  eaafaaaee  at  LaerioB  hy  tf»  tMMr 
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U  the  14  Articles       BcLciua).  Fnm  tUs  dst*  ualit  kit 
death.  King  Leopold  ^pent  all  his  coergies  in  the  wise  iiliiMliiilH 
ltoB«f  tb»«iiiin«f  th*aM4rfanBiidki^(rioM,«MclijiH)r  be 

l»  llw  cm  aod  tkOl  4(  kb  dbcicet  and  fatherly 
In  1848  the  throne  of  Bcfghim  stood  umhaken 

amidst  the  rvvoluttons  which  mirkc<l  thai  year  m  almost  every 
European  country.  On  the  Slh  of  August  iSji  Leopold  married, 
as  his  second  wiie,  Lc>uise  of  Orlcan^t,  daughter  of  Louis  i'hilippc, 
kinn  of  the  French.  Queen  L,oui3«  tmdearerf  btpscif  to  the 
licljfian  people,  and  her  death  in  1850  was  felt  .tn  a  national  los-s. 
This  anion  peoduced  two  sons  and  one  daughter-~(i)  Leopold, 
afterwards  king  of  the  Helens;  (1)  Philip,  count  of  Flanders; 
(3)  Marie  Charlotte,  who  married  MmrilwiHtn  of  AmUU,  the 
■nfortunate  emperor  of  Mexico.  iMptld  L  dW  ■(  LtAtxt 
n  tilt  wUtelDw— bar  rti;.  Jbim»nMMt  culnndaBiaiMl 
•  gml  iMfcr,  lad  did  Ui  Matt  dnrinR  his  reixn  ••  tmmnnt 
and  education.  His  judgment  was  univenally 
by  contenpocuy  soncwifna  and  suteunai,  and  hie 
was  frequently  ».pok» <|  m  "O*  WllW  «l  gWtfi  **  <Mt  *lJO 
VlcroBiA,  Qlekn). 

Sec  Th.  Juste.  Lfcif^old  I".  roiJt!  Btlt/f  d'nptit  dts  dot.  inid.  I^ot- 
tS6j  {i  vitit,.  Bru«««ls,  lt$F>8).  and  L<s  Fondalturx  it  la  m«Mr<iie 
(»  volt..  BruMrl»,  l£78-l^'U^>:l .  J  J.  T Uoiimm,  BUgiqut 
teus  U  riin*  it  Lhpotd  I"  (Louvjun.  i^}. 


LBOfOLD  II.  CLcovoE*  htnm  Pantms  Mmbb  Victok] 
(183J-1909),  k&iB«f  the  BdgiuB,  aoa  d  thepnCMttli;  mtbom 
at  Brussels  on  the  «f  AptS  1SJ5.  Ill  iS«6  ht  m  ocatcd 
dak*  oi  Bnbut  Mid  M»thttd  a  sub-lieutcMat  ta  tke  amy, 
ftl  'aMck  to  nmd  vatf  Ul  MCaauon,  by  wUcb  ttaa  k»  had 
reached  the  rank  of  l{eutenairt-«eneral.  On  atuinini  Ms 
majority  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate,  in  whose  proceed- 
ing* he  took  a  lively  interest,  cipecially  in  maticri  conccrniiij? 
ibc  development  of  Belgium  and  its  trade.  On  the  Jjnd  of 
Aagust  1.S511  I.copold  married  Marie  Henriette  1^  .'.  [  ;o.i 
daughter  of  the  archduke  Jo»cpb<^  Austria,  paktioe  of  Hungary, 
his  wife  Nfarir  Dorothea,  ducheas  of  WUrttenberg.  TUs 
princess,  who  \vas  a  grcAt-grtnddauf^hter  of  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  a  gr^t-niece  of  Marie  Antoinette,  endeared  herself 
to  the  people  by  her  clevued  charactar  tad  iiidafat^sble 
benevolence,  while  her  b^Mty  faiaad  iar  k«  A*  aaW(|aet  of 
"ThaEataol  Biabaat"|th>i»aaafc»a«aBCf>lbfced  anist 
aad  lawlckwi,  aad  a  laa  kaaRwaaMB.  Baiwti  tb«  years 
i8s4  and  1865  Leopold  travelled  much  abroad,  visiting  India 
■ad  China  as  well  as  Egypt  aoid  the  coimtries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coa^t  of  .Africa  On  the  loth  of  Dc-cfmber  1S65  ht 
succeeded  his  father.  On  the  J8ih  of  January  i  W>o  he  lost  his 
only  son,  Leopold  (b  iS^")),  duke  of  Hainaut.  The  Ling's 
brother  Phihp.  count  of  fiandm  (1*37-1005),  then  became 
heir  to  the  throne;  and  on  hb  death  his  son  Albert  (b.  i8;s) 
became  betr-piestimptive.  During  tbe  Franco-Prussian  War 
(1870-1871)  tte  kil«  of  tbe  Beli^ns  preserved  nevtmliiy  fn 
aptriadof  UBaaaatdiAcaltyaiMldai«er.  Bitt  ike  BMat  aauMo 
«WM  la  LatpoU't  caiaar  vat  ika  faaadMktt  af  lha  Coata  Free 
MaM(ff.t.)b  WUa  ten  Aika  of  Bi^bamkalMdtaia  the  first 
to  c«n  the  aUeaUon  of  tho  Bijgfaat  ta  tka  xad  a>«>laiging 
their  horizon  beyond  sea,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  tbe  development  of  this  idea 
by  founding  in  i8;6  the  Anocuitioi*  Inltriuti*tmlt  Ajrlcainr. 
He  eidi»ted  tbe  vn'ices  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  visited  BruMiels 
in  1878  after  exploring  the  Congo  river,  and  returnetl  in  iS/g 
to  the  Congo  as  agent  of  the  Comtii  d'fjudts  du  Haul  Conga, 
toon  afterwards  reorganised  as  the  "  International  A.<>sadatton 
Of  tbe  Congo."  This  annrtattoa  ««t,  in  iS^- 188$,  recognized 
by  tbe  powers  as  a  sotaw|p>aUtteaailer  tbe  flame  of  tbe  £lat 
imitptiiimt  dm  Cmtft.  UopolA  aqdoiiatioo  of  this  vast 
tesmetT;  iiUch  be  adadabteed  aotoantkaBy,  and  m  whkb 
ht  awadintd  bfamdf  personally  irift  aarieagiaaaciai  scbemcs, 
waa  ondentood  to  bring  him  aa  eaatiaatii  femne;  ft  was 
tbe  subject  of  acutely  hostile  criticism,  to  a  large  extent  sub- 
ttantiated  by  tbe  report  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  instituted 
kgr  tka  Uai  biaaMlf  to  t9ai»  aad  lalatNdki  ifal  bgr  tha  aMN«p 


lioa  ai  the  atMa  to  Bdpaai  (mt  Qtmcm  Faaa  SrAi«  Mhkrik 
la  il8oLeafMUaoaililaiiiaitnilM»aiiikCanaBlCC.Coedak 
and  obtained  kk  pmaiasv  aabjcct  la  Ike  apfwaval  of  t  be  British 

government,  to  aalar  Ike  Belj^  servfce  on  tbe  Conxo.  Tkrisc 
years  later  Leopold  claimed  futfilment  of  ihe  prom(>c,  anl 
Gordon  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Confio  wht-n  tho  Knii^ 
govirnmcnt  n-c]uiri.'d  his  services  for  the  Sudan.  On  the  15th 
of  November  njci  King  I.eof>old's  lile  was  attempted  in  lirasscls 
by  an  llalun  aiurthisl  named  Rubino.  Quecu  Marie  lli-nrictte 
d>cd  at  Upa  on  tlie  loih  oi  September  oi  the  ^ne  year.  Besides 
the  son  already  mentioned  she  had  borne  to  Leopold  three 
daughters— Louise  Marie  Amilie  (b.  iSjS),  who  in  1875  maiikd 
Philip  of  Soxe-Coburg  and  Coiha.  and  was  divorced  in  saafi; 
St^phaiOa  1*64),  iriw  nanlad  Rudalpk,  caawn  priiKx  a( 
Austria,  U  ittf,  aai  aiMr  kit  death  to  iNf  mmaiti,  against 
her  father's  wishes,  EImmt,  Caoat  Laayay,  in  1900;  and 
Cl£mentine  (b.  1872).  At  the  time  of  the  queen's  dhilh  an 
unseemly  incident  was  ccaiioned  by  Leojxjld's  rrfusal  to  s«e 
his  d.iuKhlor  Strphar.ie.  who  in  consequence  w.ts  not  prc-icn)  at 
her  mother's  funeral.  The  dibagreea!.lf  unpression  oti  the  pubhc 
mind  thus  created  was  (k«p«aed  by  an  unl'orlunaie  liti^iition, 
lasting  fur  two  years  (1QO4-1906),  over  the  deceased  queen's 
will,  in  which  the  cr^itnrs  of  the  princesa  Loui»o,  togcthKr 
with  princess  Stephanie  (Counter,  [.anyay),  claimed  that  under 
the  Belgian  law  the  qtteea's  sslate  was  entitled  to  half  of  her 
husband's  property.  This  claim  was  disallowed  by  ihc  Belgian 
couttt.  The  king  died  it  Lactum,  new  Bnuaris,  ao  ike  i7tb 
of  Dtaoiitar  zya^.  Ctt  tka  asfll  of  tkit  aaatk  Mt  ocpkaip 
took  oatk  !•  flkttm  tka  CBMtiittha;  aMilat  tbe  titkaT 
Albeit  I.  Xiny  laopeM  wat  penoMdIjraaMaafcaRsidcinMa 
attainments  and  much  strength  of  character,  but  be  was  a 
notoriously  dissolulo  monarch,  who  even  to  the  last  offended 
decent  opinion  by  liis  indulgences  at  Paris  and  on  the  Kivierat 
The  weahh  he  am.iiM.-d  from  the  Conpo  he  stient,  no  dmibt, 
royally  not  only  in  this  way  but  alw>  on  public  improvements 
in  Belgium;  but  he  had  a  hard  heart  towards  the  natives  of 
bis  distant  poasesaioiL 

LEOPOLD  II.  (1797-1870),  of  Habsburg-Lorralne,  grand-duko 
of  Tuif -my,  was  bom  on  thie  3rd  of  October  1797,  the  son  of  tha 
grand-duke  Ferdinaad  UI.|  whom  be  saooeedod  in  1S34.  Dttriag 
the  fint  turenty  yean  of  kb  nign  ka  devoted  Umsclf  to  tka 
internal  devdopoieataf  tka  fiaUk  WnwatbawHieitandlaaW 
react  tonary  of  an  tha  Italia  dctpatbaw  of  tke  day,  aad  akkoai^ 
always  subject  to  Austifai  faiueiKe  he  refused  to  adopt  the 
Austrian  methods  Of  govetiment,  allowed  a  fair  measure  of 
liberty  to  the  press,  and  permitted  many  political  exile*  frora 
other  states  to  dwell  in  Tuscany  ur.disturbed.  But  when  in  the 
early  'forties  a  feeling  of  unrest  spread  throughout  Italy,  even  in 
Tuscany  demands  for  a  constitution  .ind  other  political  reforms 
were  advancevi;  in  tS.) 5-18(6  riots  broke  out  in  various  parts  <d 
(be  country,  and  Leopold  granted  a  number  of  adrninistmtiva 
reforms.  But  Austrian  Influence  prevented  him  from  going 
further,  even  bad  he  wished  to  do  ao.  Tbe  election  of  Pope  Piua 
IX.  gave  fresh  impulse  to  tbe  Liberal  movement,  and  00  the 
4tb  el  Scyttate  ta«7  Uapafal  feMftatad  tta  Natiaail  G«a»d-*» 
a  fiin  attft  tawaaii  the  toatUtMtfcin  Jwr^  ailTthe  miirkwa 
Coaimo  Ridolfi  was  appoiatad  prfaie  aiiahtar. .  "Hia  granting  of 
the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmont ese  constfttnions  was  followed 
(17th  February  1S48)  by  that  of  Tuscany,  drawn  up  by  flino 
Capponi.  The  revolution  in  Milan  anil  Vienna  aroused  a  fever 
of  patriotic  cnthu.siiim  in  Tuscany,  where  war  against  Austria 
was  demanded;  Leopold,  giving  way  to  popular  pressure,  sent 
a  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  to  co-opcratc  with  Piedmcnl 
in  the  Lombard  campaign.  His  speech  on  their  deportura  wao 
uncompromisingly  Italian  and  Liberal.  "Soldiers,"  be  said, 
"  the  holy  cause  oi  Italian  freedom  is  being  decided  to-day  oiliha 
fields  of  Lonkaidy.  Already  the  dtizcns  of  Milan  have  purchased 
t  heir  Bbcrty  «ttb  tkek  Mood  and  «iik  a  bttote  of  nhidi  hfatfliy 
offers  tew  otunipht.  4 . .  BoMW  ta  Iha  ana  af  tUlift  lOTf 
Uve  Italian  tedependenccl'*  Tbe  T>ucan  contingest  toaglA 
bravely,  if  unsucnesfoBr,  at  Curtatone  and  Montanua.  On  tha 
alj«ai*i 
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disturbances  coHMquent  on  the  bilure  of  the  cimpaiicn  in 
Lorabardy  li'<l  to  the  rc»ignaiion  of  the  Ridulfi  miniMry,  which 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Gino  Capponi.  Tho  riots  continued, 
especially  at  Leghorn,  which  was  a  prey  to  actual  civil  war.  and 
the liemocntic  parly  of  which  F.  D.  GuerraMi  andC.  MontAnrlh 
I  feading  lights  became  every  day  more  influential.  Caj  fx>ni 
and  LcopoU  rtluctantly  agreed  to  •  MontaBclli- 
■dftbuy,  «Uch  in  its  turn  had  to  fight  againit  tbc 
Ttpi"*— »  pwt|t>  K«w  dectieoft  ia  tha  uitttmn  of 
fM  MoiMtf  •  comthiMioMl  0H^r»  liot  k  ««M  l^r  verting 
iafavoarofaconstitaentaHMByir-  Tlw wmUSktt iHihrtiai 
a  central  Italian  kiagdom  trKk  Lnplld  M  Unf,  to  fbm  Mit  «f 
a  larRcr  Italian  federation,  but  In  the  meanwhile  the grud-duke, 
alarmed  at  the  revolutionary  and  republican  agitations  in 
Tuscany  and  encouraged  hy  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms, 
was,  according  to  MonlantUi,  ncgotiatins  with  Field-Marshal 
Radct^ky  and  with  Piui.  IX.,  who  h.uJ  now  abandoned  his 
LibcnL  tendencies,  and  fled  to  Goeta.  Leopold  bad  left  Florence 
for  Siena,  and  eventually  for  Porto  S.  Stefano,  leaving  a  letter 
le  Cfttcmasi  in  wUcb,  on  account  o(  a  protest  from  the  pope, 
km  dedaicd  that  he  oouU  not  agree  to  the  proposed  constituent 
HMBb^.  TteaUMtMafiMtefMoevaUed  in  Florence  and  Other 
I «f  TteCMQT.  Ollitt 9dl 0f  Ftbnivy  1849  tbe  republic 


im  pfidateed,  iufdr  *  RHlt  «f  Murini'i  exhortations. 
«mf  on  ttie  i8th  Leopold  tiBad  ior  GmU.  A  third  fkarliament 

was  rtcfted  and  Cucrraizi  appointed  (Kctator.  But  there  was 
great  djMiotiicnt.  .ind  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  tt  Novara 
caused  consternate 'H  anion^  the  Liberals.  The  m.ijoriiy,  while 
fearing  an  Austrian  invasion,  desired  the  return  of  the  grand-duke 
who  had  ne^'cr  l«  rn  un[xjpul.ir,  and  in  April  1X41)  the  municipal 
council  usurped  the  powers  of  the  assembly  and  invited  him  to 
J "  to  Mve  us  by  means  of  the  restoration  of  the  constitti- 
■MMUithy  surrounded  by  popular  institutions,  from  tbc 
•lid  rain  of  a  foreign  invasion."  Leopold  accepted, 
1  he  Mid  nothing  alMttt  thn  foicigB  invaitat  ud  on  the 
M  •(  May  tent  CohH  U|i  Sentaioii  lo  Ttaouy  with  fuU 
powers.  But  at  the  nne  tlma  thi  Aiiilrin  ■aaifiBdi  iucct 
and  Leghorn,  and  tkhooch  LeopcM  M—iMtd  iiinwie  U  their 
action  it  has  since  been  proved,  as  the  Austrian  general  d'Aspre 
declared  at  the  time,  that  Austrian  intervention  was  due  to  the 
request  of  the  grand-duke.  On  the  J4lh  of  May  the  latter 
appointed  G.  Bald.«)s*roni  fume  minister,  on  the  J5th  the 
Austrian}  entered  Hurtuce  and  on  the  ."'8tb  of  July  Leopold 
himself  returned.  In  April  1850  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Austria  sanctioning  the  continuation  for  an  in<kfiniie  period  of 
the  Austrian  occupation  with  10,000  men;  in  September  he 
parliament,  and  the  following  year  esublishcd  a 
«fth  tha  Church  ol  a  veqr  ckiieai  cbamacr.  He 
t  Autrih  if  he  ndght  naiataln  Uw  caMtitutiM,  tad 
the  Austrian  premier,  Prince  Sctaraitcabei|^  tMnii  Mil  t* 
cnnsttlt  the  pope,  tbc  king  of  Naples  and  the  diAei  id  Funw  end 
Modeno.  On  their  advice  be  ft/rmally  revoked  the  constitution 
(1857).  Political  trials  were  held,  Gucrraizi  and  many  others 
being  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  although 
in  iS5>  the  Austrian  troops  left  Tuscany,  Lcu|K>ld's  popul.Triiy 
wa.s  Rtme.  A  |>art  of  the  Libeta!>,  how  vcr,  still  Ixlicvcd  in  the 
poasibiiity  of  a  constitutional  grand-duke  who  could  be  induced 
fer  •  acoMid  tine  to  join  PiednKmt  in  a  war  against  Aosiria, 
whereas  the  popular  party  headed  by  F.  Bartolommei  and 
C.  Dolfi  realiaed  that  only  by  the  expulsion  of  Leopold  could  the 
■iti— li  iiptotiQW  be  icaliied.  When  in  1859  France  and 
FMAiHtiia,  Leopold's  govenuMnt  failed  to 
nnsbeiy  of  young  Tuscan  volunteeaetoai  JeiniAC  the 
ateae  Ibreet.  Finally  . an  agiewamt  mM  airived 
M  hetween  the  aristocratic  constitutionalists  and  the  popular 
petty,  as  a  result  of  which  the  grand-duke's  participation  in  the 
War  was  formally  demanded.  Leopold  at  first  gave  way.  aij4 
entrusted  Don  Ncri  Corsini  with  the  formation  of  a  minisii^-. 
The  popular  demands  presented  by  Cor,ir.i  were  for  the  alHiira- 
tioo  of  L.oopold  in  favour  of  his  son,  an  alliance  with  Piedmont 
•nd  the  reorganiration  of  Tuscany  in  accordance  with  the 
4PW)i(iiel  Md  ilafieiin  nwiuiuiMB  of  I(el^<  LeopeM  heiiloMd 


and  finally  rejected  the  proposak  ae  daWHifaqrto'Mi  difDity. 

On  the  37th  of  .\pril  there  was  great  exdtement  in  Florence. 
Italian  colours  .tppcared  everywhere,  but  order  was  maintained, 
and  the  grand-duke  and  his  family  de[)arted  fur  Bologna  un- 
disturbed. Thus  the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  a 
dri.ip  of  bliXKl  being  shed,  and  alter  a  period  of  provisional  govern- 
ment Tuscany  was  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the 
list  of  July  Leopold  abdicated  In  favour  oi  bis  son  Ferdinand  IV., 
who  never  rti^icd,  but  isaoed  a  peetset  fwn  Osgadia  (a6th' 
Maith  tSfo).  Heipent  hislastyeet«inAMih,airidialte 
Reete     the  jflli «(  Jeootiy  itja 

Leopeld  of  I^Mny  vib  a  mAwtulog,  net  nkfodiir  neM» 
and  fooder  of  his  snlijtcts  thu  wen  die  other  ItaSaodeepato; 
but  he  was  «-eak,  and  too  doady  bound  hy  famBy  tla  and 
llabsburg  traditions  ever  to  become  a  real  Liberal.  Had  he  not 
joined  the  conclave  of  autocrats  at  Gaeta.  and,  above  all,  had  he 
not  sumnionc^l  Austrian  assistance  while  denying  that  he  bad 
done  so,  in  1S41),  he  might  yet  have  preserved  his  throne,  arui 
even  chanRed  the  whole  course  oi  I'.ili.ir;  history.  .At  the  saMO 
lime  hii  rule,  if  not  harsh,  was  enervating  and  dcmoialiung. 

See  G.  Baldatteroni,  LfopoUo  II  (Florence,  1871).  uieful  hUt 
rcactiaiiur>'  in  tt  ndt  ncy,  the  author  ha>'ing  been  Leopold's  minittrr. 
C.  Montaiulli.  M'-rt::-:c  iuH'  llalui  (Turin,  1853);  F.  D.  Gucrrazxi, 
Jdtmorif  (Leghorn,  ib^S);  Zobi,  Sloria  civile  dtUa  Toucna,  vols, 
iv.-v.  (Florence,  1850-1852);  A.  von  Rcumont.  Cfukicktt  Touanat 
(3  vols.,  Gotha,  1876-1877):  M.  Banotommei-Giuli.  //  Ri»^imeml9 
Touan*  t  I'aatiu  pcpcUrt  (Florence,  lOQS):  C  TivuepL,^  geWe 
duranu  U  domtHto  Autlriate,  vol.  L  (Titnn.  i893)>and  £*lMiii4|glf 
/talsMi.  voL  L  (Tittio,  1895).  See  alio  RKAaou;  MtMLOonn 
CanoM,  CiHO;  Ae.  (I-V.*) 

LEOPOLD  n.,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa  in  the  ba^^in  of  the 
Kasai  affluent  of  the  Congo,  cut  by  ;i°  S.  and  iS^  10'  E.  It  has 
a  length  N.  to  S.  of  about  75  m.,  is  30  m.  across  at  its  northern 
end,  tapering  towanls  its  southern  end.  Numerous  bays  nod 
gulis  render  iu  outline  hi^y  incgular.  Its  shores  axe  flat  ead 
manhy,  the  lake  bainc  (ia  all  prahobUiiy)  aiai^  theleenMi 
ofaiieetUkowhfcteiiatedliaaobafceethoKoieigaiBlaaT 
dheberrier^tKwanwuth->-eepanUiiif  itfloateQiaiati  Iht 
latell  fed  by  the  Lokoro  (about  300  m.  laag)  aodasdiar MiieMi 
from  the  cx^t.  Its  northern  and  western  affluents  are  com- 
parativcly  unimportant.  It  discharges  its  waters  (at  iu southern 
end)  into  the  M£ni,  which  is  in  reality  the  lower  course  of  the 
Lukenye.  Tbc  lake  is  gradually  dimioisfaiag  in  area;  in  the 
rainy  season  it  overflows  its 
is  very  Hat  and  densely  wooded. 

See  Kasai:  and  aniiU-t  and  maps  in  Li  JlciatmaU 
ally  vol.  xiv..  No.  29  kib'j7)  and  voL  xxiv..  No.  36  (1907}. 

LEQTTCHIDES.  Spartaa  ib^  of  the  EurypoatU  iMti^ 
wm  daManded  fieiB  Tbeepompaa  Uuoesh  hk  ymmtar  aeo 
Anwndrtdea  (Hciod.  viiL  tsi),  and  ia  401  ax:  mwaeded 
Dawjiawii  (gJt),adwaatitte>eth>thiaMl»]itd»hh  daawwaif 
•Id  auecaiif idly  dhatteoged.  Re  took  panfaClaBiMWt'aacaad 
expedition  to  Acgina,  on  which  ten  hostages  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  .Athenians  for  safe  custody:  for  this  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  surrendered  to  the  Arginclans  after 
CleonK  nes'  death.  In  tbc  spring  of  479  w-e  find  him  in  comiaand 
of  the  Greek  fleet  of  no  ships,  lirsi  at  Aegiiu  and  afterwards 
at  Dclos.  In  August  he  attacked  the  Persian  position  ai  Mycate 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Elinor  opposite  Samos,  inOicltd  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  land-army,  and  ajinihilated  the  flee(  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  shore.  Soon  afterwards  he  lalfcd  hoae  O^th 
the  Patnpeniwiiinai  koviiic.thc  Atbcoians  to  pcesecute  theakit 
of  Satatt  li  4ftf  ho  ltd  M  amy  to  Theasily  10  puaidi  tha 
AkMdee  of  Urisa  for  ^  atf  thvJhtdaMdand  toiho  Ani 


end  to  strengthen  Spaitaa  toftwatfo  ia  aoitlKni  Caaacft  After 

a  scries  of  successful  engagements  he  accepted  a  bribe  from  the 
enemy  to  withdraw.  For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Sparta, 
and  to  save  his  hfc  fled  to  the  temple  of  .\lhcna  .•Vlca  at  Tegca. 
Sentence  of  exile  '.sas  pas.ved,  hii  house  was  ra«d  and  bisgniid' 
son  Arthidamus  II.  ascended  the  throne  (Herod,  vi.  65-S7, 
ix.  90-1  .Tbucydidcs  i.  &9r  I'ausanias  iii.  4.  7. 
Plutarcbf  Xli  mtUtfi6ah  JEEmM(  sm,  p^«st  »i  Inodaiw  d 
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 J  If  DMoraa  W.  41)  LMtydMn  «#h|  MKjr-nro. 

ha  wmBBtmar  AidMamiu  lony-tvo  yoin.  Toe  told  wauon  o( 
iJic  two  rdcna,  cUty-four  years,  we  know  to  b*  comet,  for  Lcoty- 
chide*  came  to  the  throne  in  ^1  and  Archidamu*  (ajt.)  died  in  427. 
On  thia  basis,  thea.  Lcotychides's  exile  would  fallln  469  and  the 
Thnwliaa  expedition  in  that  or  th«  preceding  year  (m  E.  Meyer, 
Cnrkifkfr  dts  AlUrlumt,  iii.  {  287).  But  Diooonta  ia  not  consittent 
with  hiniieU;  he  attributes  ^xi.  48)  Leotyckldw'b  death  to  the  >'ear 
476-475  *«<1  record*  (xii.  35)  ArchiqMMrt  death  in  434-433. 
jh  iugh  he  introduces  him  in  the  foUowiiu  >xan  at  the  hcit!  of  the 
I't  loponnesi^n  army  (xii.  43,  47.  51).  Kuaher.  he  say-  cxpn-s^ly 
th.it  Lcotychidci  triMrnK*'  tUmgt  <al  iuo,  ij.  he  lived 

I  n.  t  A,,  \fars  alter  hi*  accession.  The  tin-nty-tw >j  >c.ir3,  then, 
may  mcludc  (be  time  which  eiapacd  between  hi»  exiU-  and  hu  death. 
I*  tlMt  CMS  LaotycUdea  died  in  469,  and  47^-475  "uy  be  the  year 
to  mkk  Hs  feign.  timuKn  not  bis  nie.  eivded.  This  date  awma, 
Imi  VftM  we  kaow  of  the  political  tittiation  in  geikcral,  to  be  more 
pnhriittkan  the  later  one  for  the  Thessalian  campaign. 

C.  Buaolt.  CrUtk.  Cts(hick-f.  iii.  gi,  note;  J.  B.  Bury.  Hni^'ry 
ef  Grtect,  p.  326:  G.  Croti-,  li.  i^'y  of  Cretct,  r.f*'  ciliiion  rv 
149,  note:  ailfo  ablidsed  edition  i'V07,  p.  173,  ni  r<-  i.  H.  liifh  -.  vu-w 
Jfiritlk.  <fi*adUalibk455,  note  31  that  th<-  cxr'<.xiition  t<x>k  place  m 
476.tlMtlial«ndH^UI469.  is  nut  generally  .loccpu-d.    (.M.  N.  T  ) 

LEOVIOILDv  or  LAwenhkio  (d.  586),  king  of  the  Visigotiis, 
became  king  in  56S  after  the  fcbort  period  of  anarchy  which 
folli''.vcd  ihe  dt.ith  <if  King  Athanagild,  whose  widow.  Ouisvintha, 
he  married.  At  first  he  nilcd  tJiat  part  of  the  V'istgoihic  kingdom 
wfaich  kjr  to  the  totith  of  the  PyTenees,  bis  brother  Liuva  or 
Leova  fweming  the  tmall  part  to  the  north  of  these  mountains; 
feat  ia  S7>  Liuva  died  and  Leovigild  became  sole  kinc.  At  this 


ihftm 

maM  Afafdom  in  tkr  wunk  wmn  «f  the  pcniarah,  aod  ^ 
BytantkMs  who  had  aammd  AAutagiUl's  appeal  far  bdp  by 

taking  possession  of  a  stretch  of  ci  un;r\  i.-i  the  south  cist. 
Their  kingdom,  too,  was  divided  and  wca.ktncd  by  the  fierce 
hostility  between  the  orthodox  Christians  and  those  who  pro- 
fened  Arianism.  Internal  and  external  dangers  alike,  however, 
failed  to  daunt  LeovigiM,  who  may  fairly  be  called  the  restorer  al 
the  Visigothic  kingdom.  He  turned  £ist  afunst  the  Byiantinea, 
who  were  defeated  several  tiiDa>;-ha  toak  Coedova  and 
dwwtlari  tlw  Sutvi;  aad  then  by  item  miaaures  he  destroyed 
th»  pcmm  «f  dMW  wndy  and  rebeUioos  rtiirftaint  vho  had 
ndiMid  fbrmar  Ufep  i»  tka  potitka  of  dpkaii.  -n^alnaidBr 
MOi  lov,  hwrfaff  p«K»  to  hk  pnfii^  hik  fat  if  the  VW> 
gothic  sovereigns,  assumed  the  attif*  «f  •  kiat  and  Bade  Toledo 
his  capital.  He  sueflgtbened  the  pothleo  of  Vk  family  and 
provided  for  the  security  of  his  kingdoin  by  associating  hit  two 
sons,  R reared  and  Hermenegild,  with  himself  in  the  kingly  offitt 
ar.  1  pl4i.;r.s  parts  of  the  land  tmder  their  rule.  Leovigild  him- 
self was  an  Arian,  being  the  last  of  the  \  isigothic  kings  to  hold 
that  creed;  but  he  was  not  a  bitter  foe  of  the  orthodox  Christians, 
llUMMtf^  bo  ma  obliged  to  punish  them  when  they  conspired 
I  Mm  «tt  his  external  enemies,  llis  son  Hermenegild, 
arac  cOMWWtgil  to  the  orthodox  iaith  through  the 
«l  Ui  Rnklili  «IK  lapadk^  iMfhter  of  King 
I.,  and  of  Uaadcr,  OHMpolilHi  of  Seville  Allying 
ktandf  with  the  Byzantines  aad  ether  mmiel  of  the  VUgoths, 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  orthodox  Christians  he  headed 
a  formidable  insurrection.  The  struggle  was  fierce;  but  at 
length,  employing  persuasion  as  well  as  force,  the  old  king 
triumphed.  Hermenegild  was  captured;  he  refused  to  give 
ttp  his  faith  an  J  tn  March  or  A\'r.\  -  ;  he  w-is  executed.  He  was 
caaooiacd  at  the  request  of  Fhilip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  by  Tope 
Sxtta  v.-  About  this  time  Leovigild  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
«f  tbe  9uevi,  Doriac  Ms  latt  yean  he  was  tnond  in  «  war 
tritktlieTtaaks.  HcdicdatToIcdo«itk»^««l^lllMid 
VM  iMCMdsd  hf  Ml  son  Recareck 

UrAHRM  MOnM  OF.  fought  on  the  7th  ol  Oet«lMr  1571 
The  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks,  and  their  aggressions  on 
the  Christian  powers,  frightened  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  forming  a  holy  league  for  their  common  defence.  The  main 
promoter  of  the  league  was  Pope  Pius  V'.,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
forces  was  supplied  by  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Phihp  II.  of 
PflilUt  vbh  was  pecnUarly  iBtecettod  ia  checking  the  Turks 
•Vipr  Lcpaala  net  HMnicrm. 


both  because  of  the  Moorish  element  in  the  popublion  of  Spain, 
and  because  he  was  alio  soveteign  oi  Naples  and  Sicily.  In 
cctiipljmi-nt  to  King  Philip,  the  general  command  of  the  league's 
tltct  njs  Kivcn  to  bis  natural  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria. 
It  included,  howe%'er,  onU'  twenty  lour  Spanish  ships.  The 
great  majority  of  the  two  huoflrrH  g.-!lleys  and  eight  Ralcasics, 
of  which  the  fleet  was  eom;--c«.),  <amc  from  Venice,  ui:dcr  the 
commaod  of  the  provediiore  Baibarigo;  Ifom  Genoa,  which 
was  ia  dote  alliaitce  with  %BiB«  wip  •WSMwiwa  Dona; 

11m  SkOisB  asd  Nsivafiua  conlSMtatt 

w«s«  coonaaded  by  the  man)uc»  of  Sanu  Craa,  aadOiMaMt 
%>anhh  oCom.  Eight  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  were  ci^ 
barked-  The  allied  flcLt  ••■.ai  coUictci  il,  v.!;.  .j  Mi^vsir.a,  fraoi 
whence  it  advanced  by  thciMs^-iKc  Ixiwn  n  Itii-^A.md  Ct-pii.ilonia 
tu  C.\fK:  Marathia  near  DraKoncra.  I  Lc  Turi^i^h  lUct  which  had 
come  up  from  Cypnu  and  Crete  aacbored  in  the  Guli  of  Pairas. 
It  conMslcd  in  all  of  173  galleys  uhi>.b  were  of  lighter  build  than 
the  Christians',  and  less  well  supplied  with  cannon  or  small  arms. 
The  Turks  siiU  relied  naialy  oa  the  bow  and  arrow.  Ali,  the 
capiiaa  pasha,  waa  commaada-in-chicft  aad  he  had  with  him 
Cbulook  Bey  of  Alexandria,  common)^  odied  Scirocco,  and  Uluch 
Ali,  dcy  d  Algkn.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  Cbiistiaa  fleet 
adMMti  to  iJm  ■ilghliniMfciia  «C  Cv«  Scnpha.  U  wm 
iofSdiithctfaditioinaloBUgolthegriliw  a  ImigHBi  abreast, 
subdivided  into  the  centre  or  "  battle  commanded  by  Don 
John  in  r>cr>on,  the  kfl  wing  under  the  provi.-.!ir  jTc  lUrbjnso, 
and  the  tight  undc-r  t.urj.indrea  Doria.  But  a  n.M.,'\c  vjuailron 
was  )flaced  behind  the  centre  under  ihc  maniutsi  of  Santa  Crux, 
and  the  eight  lumbcrLiig  galea&ses  were  stationed  at  intervals  in 
front  of  the  line  to  break  the  formation  of  the  Turks.  The 
capitan  pa^ha  left  his  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras  with  his 
fleet  in  a  single  line,  without  reserve  or  advance-guard.  He  was 
hiaucif  ha  the  ceatie,  with  Sdrocco  on  hia  right  and  Uluch  Ali 
oaUalcit.  The  tweiceu  met  south  of  Cape  Scropha,  both  drawn 
UD  Isana  MSk  la  MHtk.  the  kad  liiina  c^e  Ia  the  1^  flaak  ei 

™^  ^^^^^^m  ^^^w^^M         ^w^^^p  w^m^  ^^^w^w  ^^^^^^P  ^wi^aww         ^^^^  ^^^w  e^^MHW 

the  ChriidBBs,'aad  Ibe  fSilU  eC  llw  Tma..  TbthelilltttlM 
Turks  and  the  ri^  of  the  Chriatlana,  there  was  open  sea.  Ali 
Pasha's  greater  numbers  enabled  him  to  outflank  his  enemy. 

The  Turks  charged  throuRh  ihe  iiitcr\  jls  hctwcun  the  {;alea«es, 
which  proved  to  be  ol  no  valur.  (.)r.  thrir  ncht  ScircK  vo  out- 
tlankcd  the  Venetians  of  liacbj.'ico.  but  the  bttur  ba.l  !  of  the 
galleys  of  Saint  Mark  and  the  ad.-nifablc  diinplinc  of  lhar 
cre.'  s  gave  them  tite  victory.  Tlic  Turl^s  v.crc  almost  all  sunk, 
or  driven  on  shore.  Sdrocco  and  Barbarigo  both  knt  their  Uvea. 
On  the  centre  Doo  Jioka  aad  the  capitan  pasha  SMt  pnw  to  prow 
—the  Chriatiana  reserviag  the  ice  o<  their  haw  foM  (caHad  S 

ra^iia)  tiUtlie  aaoroent  o{is4iMi»aMdftallMlldiBIS>  AliVMte 
waa  sUla  and  his  afcy  tikUL  E«a*jfwlwM  efcAhs  f>tt»  ths 
Chdsilaaa  grfasd  na  iqi|Mr  Imh^  hat  their  ^klsejr 
tanwd  into  a  defeat  by  the  anttakcn  mantruvm 
la  fear  lest  be  should  be  outflanked  by  Uluch  AI 
out  to  sea,  Ica-vTHK  a  g.ip  between  himself  at.d  the  centre.  The 
di-y  of  Algiers,  who  s-uv  the  opening,  rcverbcd  the  order  of  bis 
squadron,  and  fell  on  the  riphi  of  the  Centre.  The  galleys  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  which  were  stationed  at  this  point,  suffered 
severely,  and  their  flagship  was  taken  with  great  slau^ler. 
A  disaster  was  averted  by  the  marquess  of  Santa  Crul*  who 
brought  up  the  tcsesvc.  Uluch  Ali  then  retreated  irilh  tall  mi 
oar,  bringlaf  aMst  ef  his  diTision  off  ia  goodoadir. 

TIr  Ims  of  life  ia  the  battle  was  eoawwii^  bdaf  iwl  wl 
30,000 JbrikaSMaaadJooalortkiGlriiliaMi  3kiMNls«l 
Ix!pant0  WW  «f  iaataM  poBtkd  tapaitaaoe.  It  gave  A*  aaval 
power  of  the  Turks  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered, 
and  put  a  slop  to  their  aggieaion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Historically  the  battle  is  interesting  because  it  was  the  !.i?>t 
example  of  an  encounter  on  a  great  scale  between  fleets  ol  galleys 
and  also  because  it  was  the  last  crtisadc.  The  Christian  powers 
of  the  Mediterranean  did  really  combine  to  avert  the  ruiii  of 
Christendom.  Hardly  a  noble  house  of  Spain  or  Italy  was  not 
in  the  fleet,  aad  the  piiafiss  keaded  the  kaaidsss. 
anafiM  dl  pMli  af  iMpt,  «4  II  Is  mM  <bti 


of  Doria. 

he  stood 
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LE  PAUTRE— LEPJUaOPXBRA 


was  Sir  Rldiard  Gveavfllr,  tft«fwaitb  ftmou  for 
fan  fight  in  the  "  Revence"ofl  FloniiB  thcAioKt.  Cmtuuc* 
was  undoubiedlypNMMf  tad  kid  bit  kit  hwi  ikMmtt  ky  % 

Turkish  ballet. 

For  foU  aooouau    t]w  battle,  wkh  copious  irfnf  toulbor- 
idH  and  to  udeat  coRtmvanto.  moHly  krittog  m 
o(  Doria,  M  iS4r  W.  StUUiw  MmmII, ^  Mi^aailria  (iSfij): 

£i5n(0  (i8M).  (D.  H.) 

tl  PAUTRB,  JUH  (idi8-iat),  FkCoCh  teSgncr  and  cn- 

rvtr.  H*  «u  ■KNCntkad  to  • 
•ddblM  to  iMTBinC  MckMA 

hcOity  wltli  the  peacB.  Bk  dedr». 
1b  quantity  and  exuberant  in  (accy, 
consisted  mainly  of  ceiL'nf"^,  frir  -es,  (lilmijfy-p;e< «,  dcNirwaj-s 
and  mural  decorations;  he  also  devi^-<i  lire-do(;s,  !>idctx>ards, 
cabinets,  coioolc  tabin,  mirrors  and  other  pieces  ol  furniture; 
be  wa*  long  employed  nt  the  Gobelins.  His  work  is  often  ex- 
cessively flamlfoy.int  .ind  over  tl.iborale;  he  revelled  in  amorini 
and  iwatis,  arabesques  and  cartoucbo.  His  chimney-pieces, 
bowcver,  -were  frequently  simple  and  elegant.  His  cBfravcd 
^tcs,  almost  entirely  orignal, anasnlcldnsKke  UWlft 
tad  include  a  portrait  of  thmlL,  He  beCMM  a  wmbt 
icadeiay  of  Bsdi  in  ttyj. 

tINHA.  tb»  mow  tt  Ae  itxuHjhHil  MheUtiais  cff 
Cfift).  A  peace-loving  people,  the  Lcpchas  have  been  repeatedly 
conquered  by  surrounding  hill  tribes,  and  tbeir  ancient  patri- 
•rrhjl  customs  are  dying  out.  The  toiil  number  of  speakers 
of  Lepcha,  or  Ronp,  in  all  India  in  1901,  wii  only  io,?oi.  Their 
lich  and  beau! if ul  language  has  been  pre»er\'cd  from  extinction 
by  the  eflorts  of  dencral  Mainwaring  and  others;  but  their 
literature  was  almost  ctiiirely  destroyed  by  the  Tibetans,  and 
tbeir  traditions  are  being  rapidly  forgotten.  Once  free  and 
{ndependent,  they  arc  now  the  poorest  people  in  ^MUrfm^  and  it 
il  from  them  tbat  the  oooUe  cIsm  is  deawa.  lliy  an 
■a  tMegi  ■eoaweii,  tawfat  tbe  twys  ' 
imnniitf  ■!  minrfim  innlntlrilsmltiinalrelnn— wilif  ii  if 
fhciroim. 

Sco  PtaNMB&MiBMwa,  LtfdKtLuU  (l9n>> 
U  WmmUt  for  louusn).  M  MIMNFAMIAV. 
&0OIt  MICBIL (t76»-S993),  nmch  politidan,  was  bom  on  the 
»Oth  of  May  trde  at  ftifa.  He  betonged  to  a  well-known  family, 
his  great-grandfather,  Michel  Robert  Le  rdcticr  dis  Fons, 
count  of  Saint -P'argcau,  has-ing  been  controller-general  of  finance. 
He  inherited  a  grcit  fortune,  and  40on  bcumc  president  of  the 
parlcment  ol  Paris  and  in  17S9  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  Hoblase 
to  (be  States-General.  At  this  time  he  shared  the  Bouscivjtive 
views  of  the  majority  of  his  class;  but  by  slow  degrees  his  ideas 
changed  and  became  very  advanced.  On  the  13th  of  July 
B169  ha  desunded  the  recall  of  Nechir,  akaw  irirttTfl  by  the 

MMat  hi  Vnk;  aai  fa  the  Coo- 
bad  moved  the  aboUtloa  «f  <he  penalty 
«f  death,  of  the  C^eys  and  of  branding,  and  the  flutstitutioh 
of  beheading  for  hanging.  Thii  atiiijdc  won  him  great 
popularity,  and  on  the  »ist  of  Juno  1 7  /3  he  was  inadc  president 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Duruig  the  cxislenrc  of  the 
I.cgislative  Assembly,  he  was  presiJent  of  the  gcncr.il  council 
for  the  department  of  the  Vonne.  and  was  afterwards  elected 
by  this  department  as  a  deputy  to  (he  Convention.  Here  he 
Sros  in  favour  of  the  trial  of  Louis  X\  L  hgr  die  assembly  and 
voted  for  the  death  «<  the  hiof.  This  «ati^  MMiMC.ailh  his 
Ideas  in  seaeei^-eiOB  Urn  lla  hiticd  el  lha  nydM^  aad  «•  the 
•etii«iJaaaaqr«f0htfeiaMflftia«watieaaflbekiog,htwas 
WMlailai  fa  the  Meii  Itoyal  at  fkrls  by  a  member  of  the 
king's  body-guard.  The  Convention  honoured  Le  Peletier  by  a 
magnificent  ftineral,  and  the  painter  J.  L.  David  represented 
his  death  in  a  famou-.  pj.  ture,  which  was  later  destroyed  liy  his 
daughter.  Towards  t he  end  of  his  life,  Le  Peletier  had  interested 
himself  in  the  question  of  public  education;  he  left  fragments 
of  a  piaa,  the  ideas  contained  in  wliich  were  botrowcd  in  Uter 
schemes.  His  assassin  ficd  to  Narmaady,  wrbctt,  on  the  pdnt  of 
bdnt  dbaveoadl,  he  Uew  oat  hie  laaiM^  U  ~ 
(i1^ii7h  «*  taww  fee  Me 


ideas.  Hb  in^mt  8miii  T—lH^  wu  ■»  aiflUrf  "  ty  fte 

FrcQcb  natioai 

wkh  a  Wby  Ifa  bntfter  F«lix;  E.  U  Btantr^  U  Pelctiv  de  Sc> 

FaKcau,  et  son  meurtricr."  in  the  Corrtspimiata  review  ft'74)t 
F.  Oerembray,  Epiioiti  it  la  Rtvolutio*  (Ronen,  1891):  BicnCt 
"  La  Rtforme  de  U  legislation  univertclle,  et  te  plan  de  Lepellctier 

Saint-Fargeau,"  in /.a  Rix'oliiiisn  framaite,  xlii.  (190J):  and  M. 
Tourneux,  BiUiei.  de  fka!.  de  Paris  .  .  .  (vol.  i.,  1890,  Not.  3896- 
3910,  and  vol.  iv.,  1906,  31.  Lt,'^,i[i  licr). 

LBPIOOUTE.  or  LiTuu-ilicA,  a  miiictal  of  the  mica  group 
(see  Mica).  It  is  a  basic  aluminium,  potauium  and  lithium 
fluo-silicate,  with  the  approximate  fomitda  Kli-  |A}(OH,F)tl 
Al(SiOi}«.  Litbia  and  fluorine  are  eub  mMBI  ta  Iha  Oltat 
of  abeat  s%r  labidiam  ead  mahim  aia  Miattfatin  rnttiir 
in  samlt  ameuati.  DiattBaly  devekped  MBedtak  tqatda 
or  deavsfe  Aeetaof  kifesize  arc  of  rare  occuneoce,  the  mineral 
being  tuuaSy  found  as  scaly  aggregates,  and  on  this  account 
was  named  lepidolite  (from  Or.  \frU.  scale)  by  M.  H.  Klaproih 
in  179}.  It  is  usually  of  a  Ulac  or  pcaeh-blossom  colour,  but  a 
sometimes  gre>'ish-white,  and  has  a  pearly  lustre  oa  the  ckavage 
surfaces.  The  hardness  is  and  the  sp.  gr.  i-S-i-g,  ibeopiic 
axial  angle  measures  so°-7o*.  Il  is  found  in  pegmatite- veinst 
often  in  associiition  with  pink  tourmaline  (rubeUite)  and  iomo> 
tiaies  iatergrown  in  parallel  position  with  muscovite.  Scaly 
masses  of  conaidcrabk  eitcat  an  koad  at  Saeeaa  acar  ^yttoiU 
inMoravkaadatPekiaSiBlikieflavls^CalilMa.  lha 
matmklkem  ■oaiee  hai  h—  ta— ariact  and  Km  toami 
timae  heia  cat  aad  jnldied  ior  oaemcnial  purpoccc:  It  has  a 
pretty  colour  and  spangled  appearaiue  and  takes  a  good  polish, 
but  u  rather  soft.  At  Pala  it  has  been  extensively  mined  (or  the 
preparation  of  lithium  and  rubidium  sali.s.  Other  kxaLties 
for  the  mineral  are  the  island  of  L'to  in  Sweden,  and  Auburn 
and  Paris  in  .M  i:ne,  L'.S  .A.;  at  Alabayhk-a  near  .Muriinka  in  the 
Urals  large  isolated  ciyalals  have  beca  fouad,  and  ftom  Cenlul 
Australia  tBa^pMHtJckwaia  riMMa  li  •  tee  Has  aaloar  ata 
known. 

The  Utbimn-iion  mica  tiuinmUile  or  lUkiemik  b  ckeaiy  allkd 
to  kpsdalite^  MiriBi  kem  It  ia'ceattinfaB  aaam  fmatii  keft 
fa  addhfca  te  the  laaMiaaiHi  a—lkaid  abore.  It  accaia 

as  greyish  sDvery  amke  with  hexagonal  outlines  in  the  tin- 
bearing  gratiites  of  Zinnwald  in  the  Erzgcbirge,  Bohemia  and  o( 
Cornwall.  !,.  ]  5.  ^ 

LEPIDOPTERA  Kir.  X(s-;v,  a  icale  or  husk,  .ind  Tr«p6i,  a 
winpK  a  term  used  in  zoolnKical  ( lassification  for  oric  ol  the 
largest  and  besl-knonn  orders  of  the  class  Hexapoda  (ff.H.), 
in  dor  that  comprises  the  insects  popubrly  called  buiierflin 
and  Botbs.  Xbe  tens  was  fiesi  ueed  by  I  fanann  (ifis)  fa  tha 
■*B  emuaiJ  hr  niiJiia  aortatfua,  aad  them  ate  few 


A/t<T  r,.lw»rd»  P  iry  jnl  Ho»ird  » /iK.  t        V  .1  j  (I' S  Af:r  ). 

1, — f,  C'ri'ep'.ajJ  (I  •n/'i,.  r .; ;.  n.mov,  AiMlr.du-   a,  Lartlt, 

c.  pupa,  natural  tize;  ft,  2uA  and  yd  abdominal  scgnifiits  <A  Lm'a| 

d,  crcroaster  of  pupa,  magnified. 

groups  of  animals  as  to  whose  liaiits  aad  distiaguiihing  cbaractca 
less  ccmtrovcrsy  has  arisen. 

Cluracrcrr.--Tbe  name  of  the  order  fadkaUi  tha  fact  that 
Ha  winji  (and  other  parte  of  the  be4y)ai»  datiwd  with  jtttearf 
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cuticulir  strutfturcs— the  sailet  (tg.  7) — th&t  may  be 
as  modihtd  arthropodan  "  hairs."  Such  scales  arc  not  peculiar 
to  the  LopiJoptcra — they  are  found  alio  on  niiny  o(  the  Aptcra, 
on  the  Psocidac,  a  family  oi  Corrodt^ntia,  on  some  Coleoplcra 
(beetles)  and  on  the  (naU  (Culicidae),  a  family  o(  Dipten.  The 
Btost  diatincUve  stnctiual  feature*  «(  the  Lepidoptera  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Jaws.  The  mandftht  an  mere  vestiges  or 
ooifdy  ilMent;  tlw  aecoBd  maOlM  an  iiMa%  ndticed  to  » 

labial  palps,  between  which  project  the  eloiisiUe  fint  aHudOae, 
grooved  00  their  inner  faces,  so  as  to  form  when  apposed  a 
tubular  proboscis  adapted  for  sucl,.ittg  liquid  food. 

All  Lepidoptera  are  hatcheil  as  the  crucifurin  soft  bodied 
tyt-K."  of  l.irv.1  (fig.  I,  knuwn  as  llic  ca[tri>;lhir,  with  Lijlinj; 
mandibles,  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  and  with  a  variable 
number  (usually  five  pairs)  of  abdominal  prolegs,  which  carry 
complete  or  incomplete  drdcs  of  booklets.  Tbe  pup«  in  a 
rin^  family  only  is  free  (i.e.  with  tbe  appendages  free  from  the 
Mf),  and  BMiBdawilaiti  Ib  tka  vaat  majority  of  the  onkr 
il  h  wun  «r  taa  obtect  (<.«.  iHth  fb*  appendages  ted  to  the 
cvtkk  of  the  body)  and  without  mandiUcs  (fig.  i ,  c). 

Sinuture. — The  head  in  the  Lepidoptera  li  suh-^lobular  in  «hape 
with  Uic  mmixiund  eyes  exceedingly  will  lirM-Icjied,  and  with  a 
pair  of  ocelli  or  "  simple  eyes  "  often  prcicnt  on  the  vcrtc*.  It  is 
connected  to  the  thorax  by  a  rtlaiivrly  bnxid  and  membranous 
"neck."    Tbe  feelers  arc  many-jointed,  often  they  are 


tbe  s^tnents  bamag 
ptoceMCT  anadgad  B 
a  eomb-like  manner 
and  furnished  with 
numerous  sensory 
hairs  (fig.  3).  The 
complexity  of  the 
faslcn  is  carriSd  to 
its  b^pihfst  dawdop* 
nent  in  certain  male 
moths  that  have  a 
wonderful  power  of 
discovering  their 
females  by  smell  or 
some  analogous  sense. 

_  _  _      Often  the  feelers  are 

Fio.  a.— <,P«u  

p^ypkrmui).  k, «.  lips    btaaclM,  MffMy  H 

magnified.  m.ix!llae  arc  so  re- 

<]iicf<i  tlut  they  t.iWi' 

no  food  in  the  imaeinal  state.  The  nature  of  the  jaws  has  already 
been  briefly  described.  Functional  mandibles  of  peculiar  form 
ik.  3,  A)  are  present  in  the  reniaikable  small  moths  of  the  genus 
mu^MmfA  fat  Eiitetpkala).  and  Hmr  an  vastigca  of  ^aae  jaws 
fciwjigwMiaaf  law  type,  but  thaagante  atrneMaa  Ui  tba  higher 

bAvvi  M  Wm%  to tbahbrum,  the  true  mandides 

represented  by  rounded  prominence*, 
not  articulated  with  the  hc.id-r.ip«,ulr. 
Throughout  the  order,  aa  a  whole, 
the  law*  are  adaptad  for  sodnng 
liquid  food,  and  tne  suctorfal  pro- 
boscis (often  cfToocously  calloa  a 
"  tongue  ")  is  formed  as  was  shown 
by  J.  C.  Savieny  in  1816  by  two 
tinng.itwl  and  flexihle  outgfnwilis  '4 
rrnardf-ti 

1  r 

J.  4.  A.  a.  t).  Th 
grooved  anog  their  imicf 


the  first  maxillae,  usually  rri; 
as  rejirewntint;  the  outir  lobci  or 
galeae       4,  A,  B,  (}.  These  struc 


faces  and  by  means  or  a  series  of 

intsriockliig  Vaii^ike  bristles  can  be 
joinsd  together  so  as  to  form  a 
/  tubular  sucker  fflR.  4.  C).    At  ihrir 
*  extremities  ttu-y  .ir<  I  -m  t  with  club- 
MandiLIe.  and  '■'''^  sense-organs,  whoic  apparent 
B,  ist  mawlU  of  Murci-icryx  »f  ^«  P"*: 

(k,ioupkda).  Magnified.       !«»^'«  b  stretched  out 

„  ,  J   c.-   in  front  of  the  head  and  mserted 

fl.  i  alp.  d,  btipe*.  ctxoXW  of  a  flower  or  elsc- 

*•  SiSL       *•  iSSS-      wh««.       the  absorption  of  liquid 
UCMBt  Mvm.     novrishment.    When  at  rest,  the 

proboscis  i«  rntled  up  into  a  cIom? 
miral  beneath  the  head  and  between  the  l.iSi.il  [.rdps  (h^-  4,  A.  p'j. 
Only  in  the  genus  Uitrepierfs  mentioncii  al>ove  i«  the  l.ir.inia 
al  the  maxilla  (as  A.  Walter  has  shawa)  developed  (fig.  3.  B.  t) 
The  nanrllliiry  patg^is  uauaJ^jna^m  *'  though 


aUe  nombcr  of  Lapfdoptera  tahe  aa  load  h  tba  tegfaMi  attt*: 
in  these  the  nadbe  are  reduced  or  alsaectlKr  anapliied  Tba 

second  maxitl.ie  are  intimately  fased  tSffAr  ta  1*  '  " 

which  consists  only 
of  a  retiuccd  men- 
turn,  bearing  aonte- 
limcs  vestigial  lobes 
andalwavaapabof 
palps,  tbasabavc 

two  or  three  seg- 
ments and  are 
clothed  with  scsles. 
The  forrp  and  direc- 
tion of  the  termirul 
serment  of  the  labial 
pa^}  afforri  valuable 
characters  In  dassi- 
hcation. 

In  the  thorax  of 
tbe  Lepidoptera  the 
foremost  segment  or 
prothorax  is  very 
•mall,  and  not  mov- 

thoiai.  la  amay 
families  H  carries  a 
pair  of  siraS  erectile 

plates — the  pata(;ia 

—  wliii  h  h<i\e  been  .  Q 

F«C-  4.~Arrangement  of  the  jaw.  in  A 
^^^ThT^S.^^!  typical  Moth.  sShat  diagram'matic  and 
wings.    The  meso-  j^**  „  after  E.  BuiveaB  aad  V.  L.  KcUoM 

thorax  is  extensive;  jjl;  "  "-.Mf 

its  scutum  forming  t-*"^'  "•^  xiv.  mix.^. 
most  of  the  dorMl  A,  Front  view  of  head, 
thoracic    area    and  C   f  lypous. 
small     plates— teg-       Compound  QJ. 
ulac — arc    often  w.  Vestigial  aaambto 


present  at  the  base 
of  the  forewings,  as  <> 


Labrum. 

Galeae  of  ist  maxillae; 
Labial  palp.  Magnified.  B> 


in  Hymenoptera.  f.  Labial  palp.  Magnified.  B.  |hcML 
The  teguLae  which       Bs«e  of  first  maxilla  dissected  aat «  tha 


are  beset  with  long  f.  Vestigial  palp. 

Galen.  Furth( 


1  f  I  e  n  conspicuous. 


cr  magnified. 
Part  trans\'er*e  section  showing  how  the 


channel  (a)  of  the  proboads  a  formed 


Aii^tube. 
Nerve. 

MuKle-fibres. 


Highly  magnified. 


iru' 

The   nietatnorsx  is 
smaller  thsn  the 
meaothorax.  The 
legsareofthetypical 
hexapodan  form  *>, 
with  ftvc-»e(fmenled  m, 
feet ;  the  ^h'\n\  oUrn 
bear  terminal  and  median  spurs  articulated  at  their  baics  and  the 
entire  limb>  arc  clothed  with  scale*. 

The  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  Structure 
of  the  insect!  only  caontionally,  m  cottia  fijaala  nMtha»  are  they 
vestigial  or  abaeet  (flg.  17).  "Ilii  forariag;  vttb  ha  puadaaut  apai^ 
is  longer  than  tbe 
hindwoig,  and  tba 
neoration  in  both 
(m«  figs.  5  and  6)  is 
for  the  most  part 
loogitudinal,  omy  a 
few  transverse  ner- 
vures.  which  are,  in 
fact,  branches  of  the 
median  trunk, 
marking  off  a  dis- 
coiilal  arcolet  or 
•■cell"  (fig.  %.  a). 
The  five  branches  of 
the  radial  nervure 
rags.  s.  6.  1)  (see 
HKXAroDA)  are 
usually  prrjcnt  in 
the  forcwing,  but 
the  hindwing.  in 
most  families,  has 
only  a  sfawit  radial 
nervure;  Its  anal 
area  is,  however, 
often  more  strongly 
rlevelopod  ih.in  tn.it 
n(  tin  (1  jrrw  irt^  '1  tie 
two  wins*  of  a  iide 

arc  usually  kept  together  during  fHght  by  a  few  sWUt 
frenulum— (hg.  J.  J)  projecting  frooi  the  bate  of  the 
hindwinc  aadfittiag  beneath  a  mcodMumiis  fold  or  a  I 
scatea— the  retlnaiCHhiiB— oa  the  aadw  "^jl^  ' 


Attn  A-  S.  Ftdkaid.  Utm.  JTA  4  W.      ml  riL 

Fio.  5.— Win^-nctiration  of  a  Notodont 
Moth.  J.  Siildi.st.^l,  3.  radial;  4,  tncdian: 
5,  cubital;  7,  8,  anal  ncrvurcs.  «,  Disooidal 
Mtoiet  or  '^oeU":  /.  frcauhua.  Nou  that 
Ae  fantrfag  has  feva  bnacbes  (i— s)  of  jha 
ratSal  BBrnM^  the  hiadwfaiiaaa  ««qr.  Tba 
first  aauaamaa  (Nou  49  babnab 
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hindwing  MibwTve*  the  Mine  function.  la  the  oimt  primitive 
nvothi  a  small  lobatc  outgrowth — the  juKura  (fij;.  6,  j.) — from  the 
dorsum  of  the  foruwinE  U  pn-vnt.  t>ut  it  caa  ^M^  of  little  service  in 
keeping  the  two  win.:-  ti>;i  i!,.  r.  A  jij^Mim  m.iy  U'  al»0  present  on 
the  hiodiriiiK.  The  legs,  wbkh  an:  gcacraUy  used  (or  ctinginK  rather 


taral 

T 


Tt»7SSotSltl  mgimatM  are  nBOtrimU*  2n  many  Lepidopten. 
It  tha  ttfwriml  iMiMMB  Ml  ndwcd  or  modifM^l  to  form  external 


Alte  P*(k<td.  jVm.  ir A       &i  *iL  vl. 

Fio.  6.— Wtrw  neuration  of  a  Swift 
Modi  (Hepialid).  j,  Jugum.  Ner» 
vurr*  numbered  as  in  6g.  $,  Note 
that  there  arc  five  branches  to  the 
radial  nervurv  (N.i  \)  nt  buth  (.irc- 
and  hindwing,  and  tkat  the  median 
trunk  nervures  (No»  4)  tmum  tha 
^Koidal  anokt. 


OTK^ns  o(  ripriniuction.  In 
the  m;ilc,  According  to  the 
intcrprrtaiion  ot  C.  Pey- 
toiirc.iu,  the  latcfal  pbtca 
belonging  to  tl|a  aiBlk  ate 
mcnt  form  fMmd  clanKfl 
trra-t  Willi  h.jrpcs,'or  scries 
nf  riil^ii  s  nr  !n  th.  wliilo  the 
tir^'uni  of  till-'  l<  tuli  u-'^- 
mint  (Lumi  a  ilurjvil  hi<i>k 
—the  untu* — and  U>  ster- 
num a  ventral  MMM*  AT 
acaphium.  ,  In  am  trnmSa 
the  termloal  Mgmcnts 
form,  in  •ome  cases,  a 
protnisible  ovipositor,  but 
the  typical  bexapodan  ovi- 
positor with  U^ihrae^p^ 

Aa  alRMY  mentioned, 
the  chaiactenstic  scales  on 
the  wings,  lef(s  and  (body 
of  fhf  Lepidopiera  are 
culicuUr  structures.  A 
complete  series  of  transi- 
tional forms  can  be  traced 
between  the  most  elabor.itc 


lattcned  sealca  (fig.  7,  B)  with  numeious  longitudinal  striae  and  a 

"  hair."    Either  a  "  hair  '   or  a  seal 


ale  o«ca  its 

.t  pr.jccKS  from 


sini|>le  arthropod 

orii^in  to  a  special  ocll  of  the  ectojerm  (hyjfoilermis 
which  (jf"**  through  the  eeoeral  cuti-Ur  .n"!  forms  around  itself 
the  sub  t  in.  c  the  cuticuuir  np[>cr.<!.ik.i-.  TIj-  w.-iK-s  on  the  »i:v^> 
are  arranged  in  regular  rows  (fig.  7,  Ai,  and  the  general  cuticle  is 
^wnR  #p(  Imo  a  DaiTOV  Mcit  ot  ooilaf  Mwuid  tha  baia  af  each 
tSSjt.  ■calgtcaw  pa  whlwd  fcoai  the  aiirfacaa  of  the  wing, 
and  the  series  of  oollaia  m  wUdk  thi  jplaa  icct  are  then  evident 
(6k.  7,  A,  c)  on  tha  flng  niarfifiaa  On  tlw  wings  of  many  male 
buttrrflies  there  are  »prci.-illy  modified  scales — the  androconia 
(ti^  7,  C> — which  are  formcil  liy  glandular ccUs  and  diffuse  a  H-entcd 
•rcrciion.  In  some  cases,  the  androconia  are  mixed  among  the 
•rdinaiy  scales;  in  others  they  are  associated  into  conspicuous 
**  bouKU  "  (see  fia.  66).  The  aamirable  colours  of  the  wing*  of  the 
MVMOpt«ftW»«Hiapanly  to  pigment  in  the  scales— aa  in  the  case 
a  ydmnb  Tniiwi.  nda  and  bUcks— partly  to  "intarferinoe  " 
effects  ffom.  tha  tan  Mdut  «•  tha 
»cale»-a»  «Ui  Ihn  Unan*  nmlMMd 


grr»n». 

A  few  ("Kilni'i  of  intcre.'it  in  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  Lepidoptcra 
deserve  mention.  The  ntouth  opens 
into  a  sub-globular,  mitscular  pharyns 
which  is  believed  to  suck  the  liquid 
food  through  the  probowi^,  and  force 
it  along  the  slender  luUct  into  a  crop- 
like  cnuirgcment  or  divert tmluni  of  the 
B  fore-But  known  as  a  "  food- reservoir  " 

Fir.  7._.\,  Arra.icm,  nt  ?'*;'''I*^*f"^'t^  ""5  «.*S! 

of  *.alcs  in  row.  on  wing  "[omKh  u  tuUdar.  and  beyond  it  bes 
of  Butterfly,  a,  Nervore'  »«»«>ne«»t«>  wlwch  open  the  three 
t,    coUar  like   iutirowthi         •<  excretory  (Malpghian)  tubes. 


of  cuticle.   Magnified.  D, 
scale,  and  C,  an 
bilUy 


The  terminal  part  of  tW  intent  me  u 
of  wide  diameter,  and  in  sonic  cases 
gives  off  a  short  caecum.  Tlic  tr^in 
and  the  sub-oesophogcal  ganglia  are 
closely  approxinutcd:  there  are  two 
«r  dwt*  ifcilMlr  and  fonr  (laveiy  6va)  ahdowinal  laaglia.  In 
tlln  fanale  each  ovary  has  four  ovarian  tubes,  in  which  the  laize 
en-cells  are  endowed  in  follicles  and  associated  with  nutritive  caUSi 
Tnere  is  a  ^^pi-x  ul  1fur>a  which  in  the  Hepiali'lac  opens  with  the 
vagina  on  the  eighth  abdomin.al  sternum.  In  the  Micropterygidae, 
Enocranudae  and  the  lower  Tineides,  the  duct  of  the  uursa  U.i<J> 
into  the  vagiiu,  which  still  opens  on  the  eighth  sternum.  But  in 
mlMt  Lcpidopteia,  the  bursa  o^«ns  by  a  veatibule  on  tbe  cichth 
sternum,  distittct  from  the  vagina,  wTioae  opening  ^tts  back  to 

£ ninth,  the  dact  of  the  bursa  being  connected  with  the  vagina 
a  canal  which  opens  opposite  to  the  spcrmathcca.  In  the  male, 
two  testes  are  iisu.-i!ly  fused  into  a  single  mass,  and  a  pair  <*l 
tdmlar  nccea^ory  eUmU  open  into  the  Nasa  defrrenli.-)  or  into  the 

idMlMflqrdiKt.  la  » twr  (imiliw  -tbct  Hcyiaiidac  and  Satiirniiditc 


for  example — the  te«tes  retain  tbe  primitive  paiml 
'1  hriT'  dctaiU  have  been  worked  Out  by  varivus  BtudentS,~amang 
whom  W.  H.  Jarkson  and  W.  Petersen  deserve  spedal  mentioiL 
Summing  up  the  dc\xlopmental  history  of  tbe  genital  ducts,  Jackson 
remarks  that  there  ii  an  Hphemetioal  stage,  which  ends  towards 
tha  dose  of  larval  life,  an  OrthoptMSM  miPk  Indira trd  during  the 
quiescent  period  pteonling  pupMiMt  aM%  LepidofMian  ataga 
which  begins  with  tbe  iiiiininiMiii  imf  of  PVH  Bia." 

IXweb/aMMf— Many  nbtemtkw  h«fit  Ino^  iMda  «i  Ikt 
cxnbqpokiBraf  lkBLq)idopUia;  fprmiHOf  (bti 


Fio.  t  A.— Cwnu  nMctaai-trn.  ^(MacMiutric's  Goat  htotik) 


results  of  these  see  Hrx-vror/A.  The  post-embryonic  develop- 
ment of  l.cpidoptcra  is  more  familiar,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  group  of  rjnimals.  The  egg  shows  great  varialion  in  its 
outward  fonn,  the  outer  cavelopc  or  cborion  being  in  some  familict 
globular,  in  others  flattened,  in  others  again  erect  and  nib-conical 
or  lylindrical;  while  fts  surface  often  exhibits  a  beautifully 
regular  sctics  of  tim  and  tuBmn,  ThnmgiuMt  thn  order  tha 
lanrtliflf  te tern lawvBMtlNatMvilartf^ fig.  Sb) 


riM.8Br-ltmnf 


t^aracterized  by  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  jointed  and  clawed 
legs  on  the  thorax  and  a  variable  number  of  pairs  of  abdontinal 
"  prolegs  " — sub-e>'lindrjcal  outgrowtbs  of  the  abdominal  seg- 


menta»  psavidsd  witk  a  oonpinte  «r 


at 

Tbcfa  nn  

opnocaied;  pratefi  are 
sixth  and  tenth  of  these  segments. 

The  head  <;f  the  caterpillar  (fig.  9) 
is  large  » I'.h  t'trmly  chitinized  cuticle ; 
it  carrici  u-u.illy  twi  Kc  simple  eyes 
or  vcclli,  a  pair  of  sliort  feelers  (fig. 
o  and  a  pair  oi  atrong  mnndiolai 
(fig.  9,  Un}.  for  the  caterpUlar  lacda 
by  biting  lenvca  or  otncr  piant- 
tissues.  Tbefintnwudnae,aoiiighly 
developed  in  the  imago,  arc  in  the 
larva  small  and  inconspii  uou^  ap- 
pcmlaces,  each  bearing  two  short 
juintij  priices^cf, —  the  Ralca  and 
the  |ialp  (fig.  9,  Mx).  The  second 
maiilUe  form  a  plate-like  Ubiuai 
on  whoae  surface  projects  thn 
spinneret  which  is  usually  regarded 
aa  a  modified  hypopharynx  (fig.  9, 
Ltn).  The  stIk-Klanda  whose  duets 
w;*  11  iin  tliis  "pi'imret  are  p.iired 
convoluted  tuttcs  Uing  alongside 
the  elongate  cylindrical  stomach. 
In  the  coMunoo  "  silkworm  "  these 
glands  are  five  times  as  long  as  the 


0*  r 


dRkntlMokkt* 


jddfr  flihM  ■nail  tad 

:1m  tftfad.  fourth,  fifth. 


Fio.  0.— Head  of  Coat  Moth 
Caterpillar  (Contu)  from  be- 
hind. Magnified.  (FromM 
and  Denny  after  LyotUKt.) 
Al.  Fcder. 
Mn,  Mandible. 
B-.—  .....^^  ^  f'f**  majolln. 

bodyofthacaterpilUr.  Theyaiere-  Second  roaxniae  (L«b» 
gardfd  as  modified  salivary  glands,  »""»/  sptnnerct. 

though  the  corrvfiondence  has  Ijeen  doubted  by  some  students.  Thn 

body  ol  thn  caurpiUar  iaiisuaUy  «yliailiteila«i  wofiihs.  with  thn 
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wpnentalfcni  «eil  marked  and  the  ctRide  feeMy  dutiolied  and 
flexible.  Finn  chitinouj  pl.^te*  are,  hoiwrvcr,  not  irldom  prrwnt  on 
Ihe  pmthorax  anr!  n-  (he  hindmcwt  atwlomin.il  segment.  The  sci;- 
menlg  arc  mii>(ly  prnvided  with  brivdr  ur  ^pino-fwaring  tvibert Ion, 
•  hcMC  arrangement  has  lately  been  shown  liy  H.  G.  Dyar  lo  pive 
partially  ItTjutworthy  indicjtioni  of  rrl.nniiuhiij.  On  »ithr-r  u  le 
f/t  (he  median  line  wc  And  two  dorsal  or  irapczoitial  tubercles  (Nos.  I 
■nd  a),  while  around  the  ipinicle  are  grouped  (No*.  3,  4  and  S) 
ttm^,  pott-,  and  pre-apiracular  tufaetrle*:  bdow  are  the  M» 
■pbaculaw,  of  which  there  may  be  two  (Noa.  6.  7).  The  laaMiamad 
ii  altiiatcd  on  the  bate  of  the  abdominal  prolc^,  and  yet  another 
tubercle  (No.  8)  may  be  presi-nt  on  the  inner  aspcxrt  of  the  prolcg. 
The  fpiraclea  arc  virv  1  1  r.-,|  iruu.n  on  the  bo«Jv  o{  a  t.irernillar, 
occumnc  on  the  protnorax  and  on  the  first  eight  abdominal  icg- 
nenta  various  tubercle*  may  become  coalesced  or  aborted  (fig. 
la  B)t  often,  in  coniunctSoo  with  the  spinet  that  they  bear,  the 
tMMPClMMrvt  as  a  valuable  protective  armature  for  the  caterpillar. 
Madi  iBltnluii  baa  talcew  ptace  as  to  whether  the  abdominal  prolc]^ 
are  or  are  not  developed  directly  from  the  embryonic  abdominal 
appendage*.  In  the  more  lowly  families  of  Lepidoptcra.  these 
orsans  ai«  provided  at  the  eatrmky  wilb  a  compteta  circle  of 
booklets,  but  in  the  more  highly  mtfUMA  hamkt,  catf  |kn  iBwr 
half  of  this  circle  is  retained. 

The  typical  Lepidapteran  pupa,  or  "  chrysaBa^"  as  ihown  ta  the 
hafhcr  families,  iaanobicctpupa(%.  11)  «itfcaotflMa«f  nawSble^ 
iht  aypMiitfivn  Uiag  0mt  i»  m  Mr  kgr  m  •wKlatfan,  aiM 


\Ty  it'.: 

Fta  II.— Pupa 
«f  a  ^  BattOTjf 


B.  slier  CnM.  UUL  tai  dm  Mtmm  Miaam, 

Ko  6 

Fic.    10.— Abdomind  sCBments  of 

C;ui rpill;ir<,,  to  show  arranRcmcnt  of 
tuUnli  .,  i'm'  arrutts  f«iinl  .irHrriorlv. 
A,  GencraJucd  condition;  II.  nix-ciai- 
iced  condition  in  the  Siiiirniiii.n-.  t. 
Spiracle;  the  numbering  of  the  tubercle* 

•ftar  the  Cnt  noolt   4  and  5  ait 
coalesced,  and  6  it  absent. 

■otion  bctng  poniUe  only  at  three  of  the  abdominal  interwgmental 
regions,  theuthandiixthabdoaabialtegnienuat  mo»t  being  "  free." 
A  ftattcflcd  or  pointed  process — the  cremaster — often  prominent  at 
the  tail-end,  may  carry  one  or  several  hooks  (fig.  1.  d)  which  3<  r\  c 
to  anchor  the  puDa  to  its  cocoon  or  to  luspend  buttertiy-piir>.^r 
from  their  pad  U  silk  (fig.  11).  In  the  lower  families  the  pupa 
(fig.  I.  r)  is  only  incompletely  obtect,  and  a  greater  numbiT  of 
abdominal  segment*  can  move  on  one  another.  The  seventh  ab- 
dominal segment  is,  in  all  female  lepJdopterous  pttF>ae,  fused  with 
those  behind  it;  in  the  male  "incomplete"  pupa  this  become* 
"  free  "  and  sa  may  the  segments  anterior  to  it,  in  both  sexes,  for- 
ward to  and  including  the  third.  The  presence  of  cirrici  of  spines 
on  the  atidominal  segmenit  1  n.iljlen  ihi-  "  In^uimpUtc  "  pu[a  a 
whole  to  work  its  way  partly  out  of  the  cocoon  when  the  time  for 
the  emergence  of  the  hmaa  draws  near.  In  the  family  of  the 
Eriocianiidae  (often  clOsd  tM  Micnptcrygklae)  the  pupa  rataable* 
that  of  a  caddia-fly  {Tritkofknm'i  being  active  niwa  the  emergence 
of  the  Imago  and  provided  witfe  Strong  mandiUee bjr  aiMna  of  which 
it  bitc^  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  The  importance  of  the  pupa  In 
thi-  i  h\ liigcny  and  cla^wfieation  of  the  l^^pidoptcra  has  lately  Ijeen 
clcmonstratcd  by  T.  A.  Chapman  in  a  valuable  series  ci(  paper*. 
Sometimes  organ;*  arc  (^irc^cnt  in  the  piitu  which  .ire  imili  vi  loped  in 
the  jmagOi^such  a*  tm;  rnaxilUry  JKilgs  of  the  Scsitdac  ^Icarwjng 


th* 


lury  palps  ol  tne 
na  lii  fiilirt  of 


BMb  mi  U^t-mSMmtr-Tbt  ■tyKttvMtMOt  the  Lepido|>- 

tcra  am!  the-  con  picuous  appearance  of  many  of  them  have  led  lo 
numerous  obicTv.uions  on  their  habits.  The  mclbo*!  of  feeding 
of  the  imago  by  ihc  suction  of  liquids  h.is  alrea<Jy  been  mentiunt  J 
in  cunixxion  with  the  structure  of  the  maxillae  ami  the  fixxl- 
canal.  Nectar  from  flowers  is  the  usual  food  of  indtlis  .nul 
butterflies,  most  o(  which  alight  on  a  bkMSom  before  thrusting 
the  proboacii  into  the  corolla  of  the  flower,  while  olhci»— the 
awtte  tSphii^Mi)  for  tm%\%  tamA  i»  Um 


air  in  front  of  the  flower  by  means  of  excesavely  1 
of  the  wings,  and  quickly  unrolling  the  proboscis  sip  the  1 
Certain  flowers  with  remarkably  long  tubchr  c  orollas  seem  to  be 
specially  adapted  for  the  vt&itsof  hawk  moths.  Some  Lepidoptcra 
have  other  sources  of  focd-«iipply.  The  juices  of  fruit  are  oftea 
sought  for,  and  certain  moths  can  pierce  the  envelope  of  a 
MKcnleDt  fntit  irith  the  rough  cuticukr  otttgrowtha  al  the  lipi 
ol  tlw  awdlM^ao  M  la  mdi  th*  Mft  tiwM  witUa. 
JaiM  «IMMt  «flHt  &l|Mopteift,  irfiieh  hav*  bi 
to  mdt  blood  inoi's  voundcd  mammal;  while 
is  a  famifiar  "  hoe  *  for  the  gorgeous  "  purple  emperor  "battOf^T 
(.-f  putuTj  iris).  The  waterof  streams  or  thcdcu-  on  Iravr^.  maybe 
frequently  sought  by  Lepidoptcra  desirous  oi  quenching  their 
thirst,  r)o^s;l)!y  with  fatal  results,  the  insci  1,  being  sometimes 
drowned  iu  rivers  in  large  numbers.  Mcmber:i  of  several  families 
of  the  Lepidoptcra — the  Hepialidac,  Lastocampidae  and 
Satumiidae,  for  example — have  the  maxillae  vestigial  or  aborted, 
and  take  no  food  at  all  after  attaining  the  winged  conditiaa. 

■  dfaMoa  oi  WtoiK  "  bcUMM 


la 

tbt  knd  tad  tte 

tievated  to  aatrillm  tbe  latter  to  reproductive  functions. 

Of  much  intefeit  tt  tfeewaricty  disjplayed  among  the  Lepidop- 
tcra in  the  season  and  the  duration  of  the  various  instars.  The 
brightly  coloured  vanessid  buittrilics,  for  example,  emerge  from 
the  pupa  in  the  late  summer  and  live  through  the  winter  in 
sheltered  situations,  reappearing  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  Many  species,  such  as  the  vapourcr  moths  (Orfvia), 
lay  eggs  in  the  autumn,  which  remain  unhatchcd  through  the 
winter.  The  eggs  of  the  well-known  magpie  aioths  {Abraxas) 
hatdl  ia  antuaiB  and  tbe  cateipiUar  bibemates  while  still  quite 
soul,  amUBf  to  vowtb  the  abundaat  fbod«iippl)r  to 
aflMedbjrlhiMrtJW^faliaKe.  Th«(  ~ 
capsa)  pass  tbe  irtntcr  n  icMing  fuU-grami  1 
ihekcr  and  ^p'n  rofoons  in  autumn,  but  do  not  pupate  until  lbs 
succeeding  tpring.  Lastly,  many  of  the  Lepidoptcra  hibernate' 
in  the  pupal  st.tgc;  the  death's  head  moth  (.Achfrotttia)  and  the 
cabbage-while  butterflies  (Pitris)  are  familiar  examples  of  such. 
Tbe  last-named  insects  afford  Instances  of  the  "  double-brooded  " 
oooditioa,  two  complete  lifc-cydcs  being  passed  through  ia  the 
jmt.  Tbe  door  awtb  (EfkaHa  kaknUUa)  h  said  to  have  £«* 
meemtn  n— wtloni  fat  a  tadwwmb.  Om  tbe  etbcr ; 
certain  ^ledeeisbooelarnw  feed  blPtadevoa ! 
or  three  yean  to  xcadl  tba  adtdt  lti|ik 

Tbe  rate  of  growtb  «f  tbe  hm  depeodi  ta  a  gratt  < 
the  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  fccding-habits  of  cater 
afford  much  of  interest  and  variety  to  the  student.  The  contmt 
among  the  Lepidoptcra  between  the  suctorial  mouth  of  the 
im^go  and  the  biting  jaws  of  the  caterpillar  is  very  striking  (cf. 
figs.  4  and  9),  and  the  profound  transformation  in  structure 
which  takes  place  ia  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  change  from 
solid  to  liquid  Ibod.  Tbe  first  meal  of  a  young  cateipillar  it  wel 
kiio«alebeailaaiia«np^«ir«bettifraai  lUeittormtofccd 
upon  tbh  hatwi  wbioa  Mpta»ld—t  paiin  baa  hid  ber  eggi. 
But  in  a  few  casea  hatching  takci  place  IB  irinb 
and  the  young  lame  iuive  tbea  to  Sa' 

their  o«-n  special  plant  is  avaOaldB.  For  ex.implr,  the  cater- 
pillars of  some  species  of  XatdMm  and  other  noctuid  moths  feed 
at  first  upon  willow-catkins.  On  the  other  hand,  tlic  catcrpillaia 
of  the  pith  moth  {Blastixiiicna)  hatched  at  midsummer,  feed  on 
leaves  when  young,  and  burrow  into  woody  shoots  in  autumn. 
All  idio  lun*  tded  to  rear  caterpiUan  kaov  that,  while  those  of 
eone  apcdaa  lA  fMd  only  on  one  paMkldir  ipedcs  of  pUnt, 
othm  will  eat  aevenl  epedn  oC  tba  MM  miitar  iMBily,  wiala 
others  agaia  aia  «iBlai  partkalai;  eon*  MfaiK  afalB  t*  fiad  «a 
almost  any  green  herb.  It  is  curioua  to  note  how  cettaJa  vediB 
change  their  food  in  difTerent  localities,  a  cateipiUar  ( 
one  plant  in  .some  localities  beiii:;  le-.s  partictllar 
Individual  aberrations  in  food  are  of  s|>(-cial  interest  iantggcating 
the  starting-poiet  for  a  i  h  inKc  in  the-  race.  When  wc  consider 
the  vast  numbeiaoi  the  Lepidoptcra  and  the  structural  modifica- 
tions which  they  have  undergone,  their  generally  faithful 

Xbei 


winter  or  eatifipdlft 

a  temporary  fted  w/m 
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Kafla«ei!ie,qukUyredudngthenBMBt«fioHi|B«llHphaL 

But  many  mall  caterpOLm  keep,  appawnlly  for  the  aika  of 

concealment,  to  th«  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  while  othte  hmraw 
into  the  green  ti^uc,  forming  a  ch.^r  u  ti  rislic  sinuous  "  mine  " 
between  the  two  Ical-ikius.  In  several  families  we  find  the 
hal'.t  of  burrowing  in  wo<xly  stems, — the  "  goat  "  (Couut,  fig.  8) 
and  the  dcarwings  (Sc&iidac),  lor  exunpk,  while  others,  like 
the  IwvM  of  the  s^kift  moths  (HepiaUdae)  Uve  underground 
demuring  roots  (fig  la).  Hw  richer  nutrition  in  the  green  food 
It  aaualiy  shown  by  the  ^fUm  growth  of  the  numerous  cater- 
fOu  tbat  kad  oa  it,  u 
of  thtwoodaadnot^eBdlDCtpedMk  Aqwtk 
nie  amotif  the  Leptdopten.  The  caterpHUfs  of  the  pyralid 
"china-mMk"  moths  (Hydreeampa,  fig.  t^),  however,  lire 
uii'ltr  water,  fee<linj;  on  duckweed  (l^tr.nr.)  .and  lircithing 
a(rrnv>pluric  air.  a  film  <>{  which  is  enclosed  m  a  spun-up  shelter 
bencilh  llie  le.ivts,  whiir  the  l.trs'ac  of  Piiraponyx,  which  feed 
on  SiratioUt,  buive  doted  spitack*  and  breathe  diiaolved  air 

Igr  MM  «f  tanChU  flkMtt  dh«  tte  Mm  «f  tte  bP4r. 


tia.  M/^Jurra  of  HtMm 
(gihoet  flMXlO* 


€%mP»  oouatilit 

(water  moth). 


We  may  now  turn  to  instaacet  of  more  anomalous  modes  of 
tmAing,  The  clothes  moths  (Tineids)  have  invaded  our  dwellings 
aad  found  a  congaualfoodHOMfi  for  their  krvae  in  our  ganncnts. 
A  lew  situUl  specie*  4L  Ike  MM  flnwp  are  reared  in  meal  and 
Mian  food«lBni|  w  M  llM  cMopilliia  «i  «M  pynUd 

TW  ipeclet  of  cnatbid  moths  {ApkmU 
speieBa  tad  OtOtrU  meUntOa)  find  a  hoaae  in  bee-hives,  where 

thrir  f.-if  .  rpill.irs  feed  upon  the  waic,  vllSe  the  waxy  secrcijon 
from  ihr  tr^ly  of  the  great  American  lantero-fly  {FuJsora 
ti:t:Jt:ar:..'  R  rvi  b  both  .13  sljcltcr  and  food  for  the  caterpillar  of 
the  moth  Epipyropt  anttmaia.  Very  few  caterpillars  have 
developed  a  thoroughly  camivoroua  habit.  That  of  Cosmia 
traftma  feeds  on  oak  and  other  leaves,  but  devours  smaller 
f^T  vhkh  heppen  to  get  in  its  way,  and  if  shaken-  from 
the  tM^eMeotte  tame  vhttB  diBiUi«  ttetnnk.  JCyiiee 
ead  •  fiw  «lh«  ^peche  am  Hid  to  be  ehnyi  e«Bt> 
vorous  when  opportunity  offers;  the  mall  loopias  caterpillar 
of  a  "  pug  "  moth  {.E»pWu€ia  carenata)  has  been  observed  to  eat 
a  \.ir\.\  three  times  as  big  as  itself.  The  catcrjnllars  of  Ortlwsia 
^u/oi-iFi.j  hvc  together  in  peace  while  their  food  is  moist,  but 
devour  c.uh  cither  when  it  dries  up;  this  Ls  true  caniiilnliNni — 
a  terra  which  should  not  be  applied  to  the  habit  uf  preying  on 
aaatiMr  spedea.  A  few  caoivanMia  caterpillars  do  not  attack 
ellMr  ratfrpillaTS,  bat  yeqr  epenieeKU  «<  another  order;  among 

erts  aphides,  and  Bnttria 


worked  tMk\fVL  Rooaaod.  It  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
tcnaacao,  aad  ht  caterpillar  devours  the  coccids  upon  various 
taiMfees,  csj-c  i.i'Iv  the  black -scale  (Lctonium  oleat)  of  the 
The  muth,  which  is  a  small  noctuid,  the  white  markings 
winRs  K'^  e  it  the  appearance  of  a  bird  dropping 
1  at  rest  in  the  daytime,  appears  in  May,  and  la>-s  her  eggs, 
aad  far  apart,  upon  the  trees  infested  by  the  cocdds. 

'a  largi  female 


li;  iiavfaig  done  tUa  It  aMfaa  Its  vajr  to  a  fmh  ^fan. 
As  h  increases  fai  sixe  It  forms  a  case  for  Hself  made  of  the  scales 

of  its  \ ii  lims,  excrrment.  &c..  bound  toi^rtl,  r  \  v  silk  whiih  it 
spixia,  aad,  protected  by  this  cuvoiag,  which  cktsciy  rcscmbks 


the  iHwtciwwd  bark  of  the  tree,  k 
lMcrttafcs.de««adiif  lemilogcddieMfydur.  Sik 
ii  the  food,  that  four  or  tm  iffMiiwe  Iwoede  Mlew  < 

through  the  summer. 

The  hahit  just  meniioncd  of  forming  some  tind  of  protective 
covering  out  of  fi>rrigT\  svihsl.inccs  spun  together  by  silk  is 
practised  by  caterpillar _> of  ditTerenl  families.  The  clothes  moth 
larvae  (rime,  fig.  14),  for  example,  make  a  tabular  dweUiog  out 


Ctllcr  RJcyJ,  Bi^  4.  Bit  Emt.  VS.  DtH- 

Moth  {Tinta  fx-'ltrni-Ila),  wilii  lH«e  le  ( 
e<  its  case.  Magnified. 


Fta. 


of  the  pelleu  of  neol  pawd  ftem  thch>ci«Ri  InteetiiMi,  iiMe  the 

allied  Tortridd  caterpillars  roll  up  leaves  and  spin  for  thcmsdvca 
cylindrical  shelters.  The  habit  of  spinning  over  the  food  plant 
a  protective  mass  of  web,  whereon  the  caterpillars  of  a  family 
can  live  together  socially  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  case  of  the 
small  erniir.e  moths  ( II \pon0mc1Ua)  the  caterpillars  remain 
associated  throughout  their  Uvcs  and  pupato  in  cocoons  on- the 
mass  of  web  produced  by  their  labour.  Betlhel 

spiny  catirpiMirtcf  thevincwiri  buttcrfiet  luually  BGMt«  1 
from  theoMlof  thdrklMMarvAMtbcyhfeveattahndAca 
sixe. 

SpiBH  aad  hairs  Han  to  be  often  eSactive  protectkmt  far 

caterpillars;  the  experiments  of  E.B.Poulton  and  others  trinl  to 
show  that  hairy  caterpillars  (fig.  15)  arc  diitailcful  tu  bmls. 
Many  c j1<  i|illlafs  are  protected  by  the  harmony  of  their  gcneial 
green  luloration  with  thi  ir  mroandings.  When  the inteO attaint 
a  large  si.'e-;is  in  the  caeeellhehMlfcl 
pillars — the  extensive 
green  surface  becomes 
broken  up  by  diagonal 
dark  markings  (fi^ 

fi).th■aMulNi 
eitetofHi^tBd 
shade  among  Uie  foli' 
age.  A  remarkable 
result  of  Poulton's 
experiment.s  his  !)een 
\\:c  I '.  a1  'lish  ti'.rr.  t  1  if  ,1 

rctlex  effect  throogh  the  skin  on  the  colour  of  a  catcipiUar. 
H>edcaof "  leapt  **gkemetildae,  fig.  43)  for  example,  if  plaeed 
wnonadincs  of  •  ceitaia  col^r,  become 
thoeto-dailt  bBom  anMog  dark  twif^ 


i  of  Orcytc  j 

Europe. 


with  the  doaiMe  twfg-nm  rfupe  ef  the  eateipBaie  and  their 

habit  of  stretching  thcmseK-cs  jtraight  out  from  a  branch,  afford 
some  of  the  best  and  most  familiar  examples  of  "  protective 
resemblance."  1  he  "  tcrrilying  attitude  "  of  caterpillars,  and 
the  supposed  resemblance  borne  by  some  of  them  toaeipcntv  and 
other  formidable  veitibMlHeV  ttthNpedi^  M  dkfllMd  Ii  liw 
article  MiiacvY. 

The  silk  prodaaei  hf  e  caterpillar  is,  as  we  ha«B  HM^  ttim 
•dvmMapew  li  ks  mb  life  wiatiew.  hitt  to  «Nat  W  ll  ii 
cemwdaK  iitt  the  fMpel  elBfaL  !■  WhtMay  — »y 
LepidopMA,  the  Ust  act  of  Ihe  cattipav  ll  «•  ^  •  ceMOK 
which  may  afford  protection  te  the  pupa.  Tn  tome  caaca  tkk  h 

f'lrrr.ed  entirely  of  the  silk  produced  bv  thf  '[liiirnnf;  glirKh,  a-d 
may  vary  (lom  the  loose  iMhwerk  that  clothes  the  pupa  of  the 
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diamond -back  moth  (PlutfUa  cnicifercTum^  'o  thr  fifnsfly  wovfn 
cocoon  cf  llic  iilLworms  ( Bombycidic  ami  Salurniidac)  or  ihe 
hard  shcU-lik.c  covering  of  ll-.c  cgKars  (Lasiocampidac).  I  rc- 
qucntly  foreign  substancrs  arc  worked  up  with  the  silk  and  serve 
ItaMagtfaen  the  cocoon,  such  as  hairs  (rom  the  body  of  the 
CktenNUst  itself,  as  among  the  "  tigers  " 
{Amdkke)  or  chips  of  wood,  as  with 
tbt  daibovlMiisMriaK  km  «(  Uw 

aiLupMuuWaiWCWfce  a  degenera- 
ttM  ti  tit  CDCOHI.  tint,  the  pupae 
of  most  owl  moths  (Noctuidae)  and 
hawk  moths  (Sphingidae)  lie  buried  in 
an  earthen  a-lL  Among  the  butterfliis 
we  find  that  the  ccKoon  is  reduced  to  a 
pad  of  sjlk  whith  ^ivc-s  attachment  to 
the  crema&tcr;  in  the  Piehdac  there  is 
in  addition  a  girdle  o(  silk  around  the 
waist-region  of  the  pupa,  but  the  pupae 
of  the  Nymphalidae  (fifi.  ii,  65) 
■iaipir  Imm  tnm  Ite  «vpo0iw  |»d 
by  Ot  vmmi.  Mtak  km  flwwn 

that  the  OOMn  Ot  MM  flSOMd 
pup^Lc  vary  «lt]|  IMttW  ci  the 
surruuii dings  €f  ihft  IWS  the 

linal  iitagc. 

When  the  pupal  stage  is  complete 
the  insect  has  to  make  its  way  out  of 
the  cocoon.  In  the  lower  fajr.ilics  of  moths  it  is  the  [lupa 
which  comes  out  at  least  partially,  workmg  itself  onwards 
by  the  tpinet  on  its  abdominal  segments;  the  pupa  of  the 
primiliwe  UkropUrys  has  functional  mandibles  with  which  it 
Mm  lllKiuuli  the  oocooa.  In  the  higher  Lepidoptcra  the  pupa  is 


*oL  >(V.S.I>iVt.Asr.). 

FjC.  16.— pupa  of 
G  ,  ^,^v  >t.>th  {Parlhtlrja 
d-t  r  r  J  r)  ih  eltrrcd  in 
!*-:ivi>^  joined  by  silken 
threads  Uflow  is  tiM 
ca»t  larval  cuticle. 


TMt  nwimm  h  fa  mmt  cmm  MBmeA  by  the 

IWfttiop  <A  an  add  or  alluaBtMltgttdhrlltipd  tnm  the  mouth 
«r  from  the  hind-gut.  wWch  wealcem  the  cocoon  «o  that  the 
delicate  moth  can  break  through  without  injur>'. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conditions  to  whitli  larva  and 
pupa  are  subjected  have  often  a  r.-irkid  inllucnce  on  the  nature 
oi  the  imago.  An  indillcrcni  fooil-supply  for  the  larva  leads 
to  a  dwarfing  of  the  moth  or  butterfly.  Many  converging  lines 
of  c^ieriment  and  otucrvatiQii  tend  to  show  that  cool  conditions 
durins  the  pupal  stags  fteqneatly  induce  darkening  of  pigment 
ia  tho  iamtfi,  vhilt  a  «■»  tampentuc  brightens  the  coloun 
4f  Ihip^fsctlMicl.  y<r  Willi,  in  waay  tpedet  of  butterfly 

hvod,  but  u'SS?|MpM  producing  the  latter  be  subjected  artifici- 
ally to  cold  conditions,  the  winter  form  of  imago  results.  It  if 
usually  imjKj^ii'jlu,  hoi\e\er,  to  f'TO<lucc  the  Mimnitr  form  of 
the  species  from  wintering  pupae  hy  artiticial  heat.  1-rom  this 
A.  Weismann  argued  that  the  mure  stable  winter  form  must  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  ancestral  race  of  the  spcdcs. 
Further  c»unples  of  this  "  seasonal  dimorphism  "  are  afforded 
BMgf  tnpical  buttcrflict  which  poascss  a  darker  "  wet-season  " 
anl  ft  MpM  "  iItj  it iinm  "  (encntion.  So  different  in 
t  feMMMon*!  fonna  that  before  their 
out  they  bad  beoi  naturally 
as  indepeadeat  ipedcs.  The  dtrt—hn  «l  idnf- 
palttrai  in  many  species  ot  Lcpidopten  hw  ban  canh1q> 
■DidM  in  our  C  AT,  British  fauna.  Melanic  or  melanochraic 
varieties  are  sp<.(  lally  characteristic  of  western  and  hilly  regions, 
and  some  remarkable  dark  races  (I'ik.  av  certain  geometrid 
moths  have  arisen  and  become  perpetuated  in  the  manufacturing 
diatiicts  of  the  north  of  England.  The  production  of  the^-c 
Is  explained  by  J.  W.  Tutt  and  others  as  largely 
action  of  natural  tckcUon,  the  damp  and  sooty 
I «{  the  districu  when  they  occur  tendering  unusually 
4llk  tha  ■otfaCCT  inch  at  tree-trunks  and  palings— 

«i  ididi  OMtha  ttUtaOv  Mt  aad  m  fa«n»ia«  thn  wnimt 
ef  dsik,  and  thn  aBaiaallaa  of  pala  yukttm,  m  thi  kMw 


would  he  ronspicuoiis  to  their  enemies  Breeding  experiments 
have  s^hown  ih.it  ihcse  melanic  races  arc  s<)mrlimis  "'  dominant  " 
to  (heir  [larcnl  ".lork.  An  evidently  adaptive  eonncxion  can 
be  frequently  trarexl  between  the  resting  situation  and  attitude 
of  the  insect  and  Ihe  colour  and  pattern  of  its  wings.  Moths 
that  rest  with  the  hindwingt  concealed  l>cncath  the  forrwings 
(fig.  MtJ)  «feta  have  the  latter  dull  and  mottled,  while  the 
fonnor  ars  soowtimea  higUy  ookwred.  Butterflies  whoae 
Mtnal  fcalinc  attitoda  it  vHh  tlW' 
over  tht  back  ^  4^  ••  (tat  fiM»  ante  MiiHe  li( 
view,  often  lam  ihb  aador  miCmi 
although  the  upper  surface  may  be  bright  with  flashing  coloats. 
Various  degrees  of  such  "  protective  resemblance  "  can  be  traced, 
culmin.i;i:iK  in  the  wonderful  "  imitation  "  of  its  surroundings 
shown  by  the  lri>i<!cal  "  leaf-buttcrllics  "  {Kallima),  the  un<l<T 
surfaces  of  wlm-r  wings,  though  varying  Kre^dy,  yc[  t.imi  in 
every  case  a  perfect  representation  of  a  leaf  in  some  stage  OC 
other  of  decay,  the  butterfly  at  the  same  time  disposing  of  the 
rest  of  its  body  so  as  to  bear  out  the  decntion.  Uow  this  to 
effected  is  best  told  by  A.  R.  Wallace,  «IH>  ma  lia  flSl  •» 
observe  it,  hi  tiis  arnrii  TAs  JCafoy  AnUfihti*^ 

"  The  haWt  of  the  species  U  always  to  mt  on  a  twtg  and  among 
dead  or  dried  leaves,  and  In  this  position,  with  the  wings  closely 
pretaed  toccther,  their  outline  is  exactly  that  of  a  moderately  sisod 
leal  slightly  curved  or  shri\-cUcd.  The  tail  of  the  hindwings  forms 
a  perfect  stalk  and  touches  the  stick,  \«iiiU  ihe  inNCCl  In  Mnip<uted 
by  the  middle  pair  of  Ices,  which  are  nut  notietd  amons  the  twigs 
and  fibres  that  lurround  it.  The  bead  and  anicnnae  are  drawn 
back  between  the  wings  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  and  there  is  a 
Utlla  notch  hallowed  out  at  the  very  Msa  «f  lha  utefs 
tiw  head  to  be  fctracted  sufficiently. 

But  the  British  Vanearida  often  rest  on  a  bare  patch  of  i 
with  the  i>rightly  eolaaatd  appar  -aaibca  o(.thdr  wings  Mljr 
exposed  to  view,  and  4 

hflanniactfaairiidBpvpani  

af  liipldopteta,  baoavad  to  4aBRta  nwlam  fuioca  tiiat 
than  distasteful,  are  adorned  with  the  staring  contrasts  «C 
colour  usually  regarded  as  "warning,"  while  other  genera, 
belonging  to  harmless  families  nought  for  as  food  by  birds  and 
liz.irds,  \xc  believed  to  obtain  complete  or  partial  immunity 

by  their  likcDf  to  Oa  BBBiplwaBB  nwious  fnapB.*  (paa 

Mimicry.) 

Sexual  dimorphism  is  frequent  among  the  Lepidoptera, 
In  many  families  this  takes  thie  form  of  more  elaborate  fcekia 
in  the  male  than  in  ths  lemalf  motlL  Such  complei  fadsn 
(fig.  a)  bear  numatooa  aensocy  (<^factory)  nerve-emfinga  and 
1^  to  the  naka  that  poaicss  them  a  wonderful  power  of  dia- 
ea«ari«|thcfraHlM.  Adu^cafthafaaukaf  tfaeEndRmiidaa 
ar  iMiacaBiiddae  aim  eaana  kankadi  af  nala  af  her  ipeda 
to  "  aaMmhIc  **  araund  her  prison,  and  this  chaneter  ia  made 
use  of  by  collectors  who  want  to  secure  specimens.  In  many 
huttert'^ics-  notably  the  "blues"  (Lycacnid.ie) — the  male  is 
brilliant  while  the  female  is  dull,  and  in  other  groups  (the 
Danainae  for  example)  he  is  provided  with  srenl-producing 
glands  believed  to  be  "alluring"  in  function.  The  apparent 
evidence  given  by  the  sexual  differences  among  the  l.epidoptera 
in  favour  of  C.  Darwin'a  thoocy  o<  sexual  ickctioa  finds  no 
support  from  a  study  of  thrirhabkB.  Hi  Mil  1 
seeks  the  female,  but 
she  anMaa  to  exercise 
Wag.  Ia 
dielteakia 
attracted  by  the  male, 
and  here  a  modified 
form  of  sexual  selection 
appears  to  ht  opera- 
tive. The  ghosr  swift 
moth  {Hepiaius  hmrnuJi) 
affords  a  curious  and 
interesting 
usual  brown 
af  Hn 


A  a 

Fio.  17.— VapourerMoth(Ooim«4ilH»s). 

S.  Europe.  A,  Male;  B,  Fcnulc. 

of  tUa  oooditioa,  the  female  showing  tha 
of  her  ffenus,  sritik  tha  wmgi 
iBlha 
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luunU  of  the  apMlet,n^km  tk«*  k  no  midwimtnfr  iii(hlt 
the  male  ctoseiy  naembles  the  feouie  ui  wiog  psilenM,  tha 

B  ftwnfathtvta^eoaditiM 
«C  MfMnl  laauk  matht  ■  the  winter  motha  (Hyhmi*  and 
CtfiKliW*)  ament  Um  CMOtetridM  and  the  vapouren  (Orfyia 
and  Ocneria)  among  the  Lymantriidae  for  example  ffi^. 
It  miKhl  be  thought  that  the  bss  of  jwwcr  of  jlighl  by  thu  female 
Wuuld  stridu.sly  rcsUiil  ihc  rar.^c  of  the  species.  In  ^ULh 
iosccts,  however,  the  catcrpilUn  are  often  active  and  travel  far. 

Disl'ilitlion  i3kJ  Uipaiion. — The  range  of  the  Lcpidoptera 
is  pcaciica^y  wocid-wklej  they  arc  abeeol  bom  the  most  remote 
«nd  inhMfkiMt  oi  tlw  HCtk  and  Mt«ictk  lands,  but  even 
•  few  Hnall  indifeMin  ooths.  &Iaay  oC 
1  famUiM  hftvt  ft  iMfB  wide  as  that  of  the 
hftt  hnv  Mtftchtd  UKwahw  to 
I  the  meal  mtlii  mti  the  cktbea  nmdit— ham  beeoaw 
almost  cosmopolitan.  loterestiiig  and  auggestive  restrictiona 
of  range  can,  however,  be  often  traced.  Although  butterflies 
have  Ixen  fuuud  in  '.  '  N'  btau  ic  in  Crccnlan*!,  they  are 
unknown  in  IccUnd,  and  only  a  few  sp<ries  of  the  group  reach 
New  Zealand.  Three  large  sections  —the  Iihomiinac,  Helicuniinae 
and  Bra&solinac—of  the  great  bullertiy  family  Nymphalidae 
are  peculiar  to  the  NeoUopical  region,  while  the  Morphinae, 
ft  characteristically  South  American  group,  have  a  few  Oriental 
in  India  and  Indo-Malaya.  The  Aciaeinae,  aoother 
of  Um  aftOM  baity,  bftve  Uw  w«  owjoriiy  of  their 
is  EtMofhw  Afrioi,  wn  ityimmM  oMtwaida  in 
ilka,  mfon  ftsd  wcHwftrift  te  South 
A  conpftiim  oT  Oie  kpidofiteraaft  fuiiiftl  «l  Mand, 
Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent  is  very  instructive, 
and  suKciti  strongly  that,  despite  their  power  of  flight  the 
Lipid'. ptera  are  mostly  dependent  on  Ian  i  coriiic xions  for  the 
extension  of  their  range.  For  tx.imple,  Irtlmd  hn  only  forty 
of  the  seventy  species  of  llntiNh  buturilies.  The  rans;e  of 
many  L,epidoptera  is  of  course  determined  by  the  di<il(ibution 
of  the  plants  on  which  their  larvae  feed. 

Nevertheless  certain  specks  of  powerful  flight,  and  some 
thai  might  be  thought  feeble  on  the  wing,  often  cro&s  sea<hanncls 
tad  establish  ox  Kinforcc  disUnt  oolwiics.  Cfttcipillan  oi  the 
■Ntt  death's  head  moth  {AcMeromUa  4(r«/e*)  an  fo«ad  cvoy 
Mwmrfwtfiiilii  TTrliiih  and  Irish pBtftH»<iaifhbbyt it  Iftdftwfct- 
fid  if  aagr  of  the  pupae  resulting  frwi  thm  tainitm  tte  triatct 
b  our  elim.iie.  It  is  believed  by  Tuit  that  the  species  is  only 
maintained  by  a  fresh  immigration  of  moths  from  the  South 
each  summer.  Host*  of  white  buttcrllics  iPUri:)  ha'.c  I'lcn 
frequently  obicrved  crossing  the  Engli&h  Channel  from  France 
to  Kent.  Migrating  swarms  of  L«pidoptera  have  often  been 
met  by  sailors  in  mid-ocean;  thus,  Tutt  records  the  pre5rncc 
around  a  sailing  ship  in  the  Atlantic  of  such  a  snarm  of  the 
father  feeble  aiolh  Drw^ma  fukktlla,  nearly  looo  ra.  from  its 
nearest  kmm  babitat.  TUi  migratory  instina  is  connected 
trkk  thegwprioM  latbilft  al  auay  Lepidopma.  Forftnaaple, 
VL  W.  Bfttcft  tUUft  that  at  oaa  place  ia  SaMk  AMikft  bo 
Hlwd  dWty  dilawt  tpacfaft^iiig  abotit  ia  eBonimni  wanhw 
la  tka  auaiMaak  and  tbcatb  wkk  fnr  eiospth»ns,  wcia  aaalca, 
the  females  remaining  within  the  forest  shadea.  Darwin  describes 
a  "butterfly  shower,"  ^vhich  he  observed  lo  m.  off  tbe  South 
American  coi>t,  tvrcMdmg  as  far  as  the  eye  e oul  1  r.  nh; 
"even  by  the  ai  l  of  the  telescope."  he  adds,  "it  was  not  po*.;;l>Ic 
to  see  a  space  free  from  butterfiii'5."  Sir  J.  Kmrrvin  l  crnc.it, 
witnessed  in  Ceylon  a  mighty  host  of  butterdirs  of  white  or  pale 
jrellov  hne,  "  apparently  miles  in  breadth  and  of  such  prodigious 
extension  as  to  occupy  hours  and  even  days  unintemiptedly 
in  their  passage."  Observations  at  HelivaLsnd  by  H.  Gitka' 
tetc  Aswn  that  arigiatiai^^D^^ttHml  VMlcr  tka  «mm 

!■  IB  nN  to  vni  dbacthm;  tiMgr  t9  (ft 
I  jftf  vUck  dtfy  aD  itttaaqMa  at  campntadBn  aad 

can  only  be  expressed  by  millions."  The  painted  lady  butterfly 
(FyraNKsi  tarimii  comes  in  tcpeated  swarms  from  lite  Meifiter* 


LEPIDOPTERA 


acrosa  tbe  Pacific  aad  rca^ad  tha  Anuo-MabqMi 

while  several  specimens  have  oecarred  in  southern  and  wcilm 
EnRland,  thouKh  it  has  not  established  ii-rlf  on  this  si^lc  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  IS  noteworthy  that  the  intrixlucUOD  of  lis iood-plant 
—  Aukpias — into  the  .Sandwuh  Islands  Stjft  tpflHW^ 
en.ibkd  it  to  spread  across  tlic  Pacific. 

FdyJ  Hiilory. — Our  knowledge  of  the  geological  history  of 
the  L^ptdoptcra  is  but  scanty.  Certain  Oolitic  fossil  insects 
from  tbe  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofcn,  Bavaria,  have  beat 
described  aa  motMt,  liut  it  is  only  ia  Tcftiacy  dcposia  Chat 
uodoabiaA  l^fUufitmu  oecur,  and  thcaa,  all  tefeiabla  to  odiliaf 
laafiliM, ftift ytiy awawi.  MoataClhaaicogaafraBtheOligocena 
hedi«CflateMt»Oolaniai,8iril«aabim4ncribedby  S.  H. 
Scudder.  The  paadty  of  LipUqplani  aOMag  the  fossils  is  not 
sutprtsing  when  w«  consider  the  ddfcacjr  of  their  structure,  and 
though  their  past  his!.iry  r.innnt  be  traced  back  beyond  early 
Cainozoic  iirocs,  wc  can  have  linlc  doubt  from  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Some  of  tlu-  f.imilies  that  the  order  origiaatad 
with  the  other  higher  Endopterygota  in  the  Mesozoic  epoch. 

CVjjjr/if  j.'ii^n — The  order  Lepidoptcra  contains  more  than 
hfty  iamilics,  the  disciissioo  of  whose  mutual  relalioasliips  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  gcitcrally  rccciv«4 
diatiactioo  is  bctweca  buttaiffiea  cv  Xktfttturt 
with  dufabad  fedsia,  whoaa  habit  ia  to  fly  by  day)  anffl 
HtUrM0t  (IkpidtpiHft  vftb  wiav  ~  ' 
crepHscalar  a»  .■actanal  li  haUt).  Thii  diMlMlioB  b  «riit 
antenabic  as  a  soological  conception,  for  the  rdationship  of 
butterflies  to  some  moths  is  closer  than  that  of  many  families 
of  Hetcroccra  to  each  other.  Stiil  nic>re  objectionable  i  the 
division  of  the  order  into  .l/jifciV ;>!..'.  f':rrr.  (ii. eluding  the  bu'ier- 
llii.s  ,-ir.  i  I.irKi-  n-.i  ihs!  .;nd  liu-  \t y.  rc'tfp:d'  plt  r.i  (l  ornprisin^  the 
smaller  moths).  McAt  of  the  recent  suggestions  for  the  division 
of  the  Lepidoptera  inlu  sub-ordrrs  depend  upon  some  single 
character.  Thus  J.  M.  Cooitock  has  proposed  to  separate  the 
three  lowatfaariUcs,  which  htm  fk\.  caddis-dies  (Trichoptcra) 
—a  jugam  «•  each  fomriag;  aa  ft  aub-ordcr  Jufilat, 
f torn  all  the  real  of  tha  Lqtidoplcnr-tba  A«Rdfa(»  I 
sing  a  frenulum  on  tha  hfrnMaSi  A.  8k 
family  (Xlicropterygida^  «hh  iftTtlond  KaaJihlM  ftOi  ft 
lacinia  in  the  first  maxilla  alone  in  a  iub-order  Laciniala,  all  the 
rest  of  the  order  forming  the  subKirder  HausUUala.  J.  A. 
Ch>jin'..in  i.i!\'ides  the  /an'.tlics  with  free  or  incompletely  obtect 
and  motnic  pufiac  s  Inc^mptciir)  from  those  wiih  obtect  pupae 
which  never  leave  the  cocoun  lO.'.Vi/jj-i,  ami  tlii-,  is  probably  the 
most  rutural  primary  division  of  the  Lepidoptcra  that  has  as 
yet  been  suggested.  Dyar  puts  forward  c^l^.sification  founded 
entirely  on  the  structure  of  the  larva,  w  hile  Tutt  divides  the 
Lepidoptera  into  three  great  siirps  cbarartcriacd  by  the  shape 
ofthachoiloBof  tfaacn.  Thaia^ailtiveforaiaf  tlMftSiaaviJ^ 
gkabalv,  ar  fhttaMd  «itb  tha  adcnpyla  at  oaa  aaffi  f 
has  apparently  htm  dnM  ifca  apOlbt  fOBI  oC  < 
micropyie  on  top  sAkh  fhatactailaw  fha 
higher  moths.  These  schemes,  though  helpful  in  pointing  out 
important  diflerences,  are  unnatural  in  that  they  by  stress  on 
single,  often  adaptive,  character*  to  the  r\rlu-ion  of  others 
equally  important.  Although  it  is  p<:rhj[»i  best  to  csLiMi^h  no 
division  among  the  Lepidopti  rj  b.  ;\vm  n  ihcordcr  and  thcfamily, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  clas.sification  adopti-d  in  this 
article  to  group  the  families  into  tribes  or  super-families  which 
nuy  indicate  their  probable  affinities.  Tha  tyattiaatic  work 
af  G.  F.  HamiMon,  A.  R.  Grote  and  E.  Miyifckliil 
te  plaoa  the  ciaaiaficatk>a  of  tha  U|ridq^««m  M  •  ( 
10  far  aa  tha  cftancam  af  thefai§»a 

bi  frid  to  tha  pNpmMqr  Mfn  «  ft  mlr  I 
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i»  m  menhnmott*  lobe  or 


L^lw  nrtiration  ol  the  hiailwiiig 


I M  «f  dw  hm  and  fMpi 

I  Mar  tlK  bMe  o(  the  wiaf. 

U'clowlv  like  tKa»  o(  iKc  forewing.  the  raJial 
brjnchrd  in  both.    Tlic  liui>.i  (us*  four  or  h%e  movabtti 
ibr  larval  prolcg*  have  complete  circlet  ol  houklet*. 

Tbe  three  families  o(  the  Juiaue  are  nut  very  cloacly  related  to 
••rh  other.  The  MttMpttrypctt  (often  known  at  EritctpkaMat), 
eomprmni  a  few  MM!  motw  «itli  metallic  winn.  are  tlw  mM 
primitive  o(  all  LvpMapcm.  They  are  provided  v-ith  faoctioMil 
mandible*,  while  the  maxiltac  haw  dinincc  taciniae,  well-developed 
palp*  and  galeae  not  nxxlifietl  fur  siieiion  (we  fig.  3).  The  Urva  i* 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  lon^  fo  ler*,  the  pre?<nc<'  oi  pairs  of 
jointed  prol<««  on  the  firit  cicht  ali<i^jmlnal  stgmciits,  an  jn;\l  su.  ki  r 


Auttralia,  New  Zealand) 

The  Eriocramidat  retemble  the  Mitroetcfy^dte  In  appearance, 

but  the  imago  has  no  manijiblc«,  and  the  maxillae,  though  short 
and  provided  with  consjiiiiKi;)^  ^><iU>*.  have  no  lariniae  and  form  a 
proboicis  a*  in  Lepidoptcra  generally.  The  abdomen  of  the  female 
carrica  a  aerrate  piercing  ^roccM,  ami  tbe  rgt;<  arc  laid  in  the  leave* 
a(  dccidaous  trees,  the  white  laryae.  with  aburted  leg*,  mining  in  the 
IC  The  futly-fcd  luVK  wtow  in  an  underground  cocoon 

 I  ehanses  into  the  aMMt  IMHifalile  of  all  known  Irpidopter- 

oo>  pupae,  with  relatively  enormous  toothed  mandibles  wtuch  bite 
a  way  out  of  the  cocoon  m  prvijaration  fur  the  final  change.  These 
pupal  mandibles  of  the  Eriocraniid.ic,  toRcthi-r  w  ith  the  nature  ol  the 
unagiBal  maxillae  in  the  Microptcryi^idjc  (Kri>xiph.i1i  l,u  1  .md  the 
wiOK-aettratioa  in  both  families,  ^int  strongly  to  a  relationship 
batiw—  dwLMMoptcra  and  the  Trichoptera. 

"n^MtfiMuvt  twift  math*— 4he  tmrd  family  of  the  Juffatae— 
an  lil  naie  mfiKt*  specialiied.  The  moths  are  el  Urge  or  moderate 
lln  whh  the  maxiUae  in  a  vestigial  condition,  no  food  beioR  taken 
after  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  state.  The  l.ir-vao  (fig.  i.')  Im-d 
cither  on  nxjts  or  in  ilic  uood  of  trees  and  shruiii.  not  attjiriing 
their  growth  in  less  than  a  ve.ir  and  virne  large  i  \otic  -ijocics  In  ing 
for  two  or  three.   The  family  is  worM-wiJe  in  r.inpe,  and  Australia 


!  almost  gigantic  and  strant^ily  culuurcd  genera. 
Tineidtt. 

A  large  asaemhiagc  of  moths,  mostly  of  «mnll  'i/e,  ,irc  inrludrd 
In  this  group.  The  wines  ha^-e  no  jti^;um,  tmt  ll  .  i  -  ;^  .1  In  rr  liirti 
on  the  mndwing.  which  has,  as  in  all  the  groii|T>  .iIk'Vc  the  jufrnt.ie, 
only  a  single  radial  rtcrv'ure.  Three  anal  nervurrs  are  prcjiont  in  the 
bindwini  in  those  families  whose  wings  are  well  dc\xlopcd,  but  in 
tttmal  mm*r*  of  amaU  sMtha  tlw  wine*  fain  are  verv 

wnav  Md  potMcdt  and  the  neoniiion  U  consequently  rtduced. 
The  Mib-GO*tal  — vuw  of  the  binowing  u  u%ually  present  and 
diMinrt  froat  tb*  nttial  nervurc.  The  ta  is  flat  except  in  the 
C(i«^-idae  and  Castnildae  in  whi<  h  it  is  upright.  The  larval  proleg*. 
»ith  few  exceotions,  have  a  cunipUte  circle  of  hooklets,  and  the 
laiv  ae  usually  Teed  in  some  conceaUd  Mttiation.  The  pupa  is  incom- 
pletely obte<.t.  with  three  (in  some  fcnulcs  only  tiro)  to  five  fit* 
abdominal  segment*,  and  emerges  partly  from  tbe  cooooa  before 

«oeaM  at  Stomti6iwmSi  mmrm^  «iddni  UtSBnaXm  fh« 

cclonon  of  the  imago. 

The  Cotsida*  are  a  small  family  of  large  moths  (fi;;s.  8,  18.  in) 
betooging  to  this  section,  characterized  by  their  heads  with  erect 
rough  scales  or  hairs,  the  pectinate  feelers  of  the  male*,  their  reduced 
•o  that  no  food  i*  taken  ia  the  perfect  stfttc,  and  their 


Eurape. 


«{ngs  with  the  &th  radial  ncrvure  arising  from  the  tktrd,  aad  the 
MHO  —diin  ncr\'ure  forUag  ill  tfeg  diiroidal  armlet.  The  larvae 
lead  ia  fteit  stems,  often  in  tke  wMd  of  Mtc*.  forming  tunnels  and 
nllcries,  and  usually  taking  a  year  or  more  to  reach  maturity. 
The  pupa  which  has  three  or  four  free  segments  in  the  male  and  four 
or  five  in  the  female,  rests  in  a  cocrxjn  within  the  fool  pbnt,  often 
strrncthetied  by  chips  of  wood,  or  in  a  subterranean  cocoim.  The 
family  is  fairly  well  rvprrsented  in  the  tropics:  the  British  fauna 
peeaessc*  only  three  species,  of  which  the  *ni} "  (CwMt  «HMHd 
and  the  "  leopard  "  (Zmstra  ^yrin*)  arr  vcH  known,  tlie  Ctkttt' 
pillar*  of  both  being  often  injurious  to  timber  and  fruit  trees. 

The  r«rtrM»^  arc  n  Urge  family  of  smalt  moths  (see  fig.  l). 
Mv|y  allM  t»  Um  Ctmdm.  Tha  Htk  radial  aervw*  am  M 


♦7« 

•rise  from  tht  thML  the  masilUe  are  wdl  devcfeped,  b«t  their 
palps  are  obaolltet  the  head  is  densely  dodted  witA  erea  scitles; 
tbe  terminal  segment  of  the  labial  palp  is  short  and  obtuse.  The 
female  pupa  has  three,  the  ni.iU~  lour,  free  segments.  All  the  larvae 
of  these  moths  lave  some  method  <^  concealing  themselves  while 
feeding.  A  frequent  pUn  is  to  roll  up  a  Uul  of  the  ftnij  jiUnt, 
faMenuig  the  twisted  (wrtion  with  silken  threads  so  as  to  make 
a  tabular  retreat;  thu  is  the  habit  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  gnea 
ben  OKXb  ilartrix  tiriiana)  whkh  often  lavage*  the  foliage  of  oak 
pUntatiooa.  The  larvae  of  the  pine-shoot  moths  {Rtlinut)  shelter 
la  solidified  resinoua  extulaiinns  from  their  coniferous  food-pUnts, 
while  the  ctxllin'inoth  caterpillar  (Carpocopsa  pomcnelln)  fet^s  in 
apples  and  ptars.  >:iowini;  with  the  K'o*th  of  the  fruit  which  affords 
titem  both  provender  and  home.  The  antic*  of  "  jumpitte-bcaas  " 
areduetotbei 
of  tbeaeed. 

Tlw  TtfMlm  are  a  wnaB  bat  widefjr-dhtribotcd  ramily  of  moths 
wboae  toilM  have  the  bend,  denselv  clothed  with  rough  hairs, 

bearing  complex,  bipcctinatcd  feelers,  but  with  (he  maxilUe  reduced 
and  u><:lc»».  1  he  l,ir\ae  live  in  portable  casti  n'..ii'.f  of  )5niw,  piece* 
of  leaf  or  *tick,  with  a  silken  lining,  and  these  cases  scr\c  as  cocoon* 
lor  tbe  pupae  which  agree  in  strticturc  with  those  of  the  Tortricidae. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  tbe  family  it  the  extreme 
degradation  of  the  female,  which,  wingless,  legless  and  without  jaws 
or  feelcTs,  never  emerge*  from  thie  cocoon. 

The  Caifntii^r  are  a  ^^1.')11  family  of  large; OOa^lfciMNIfr  day-flying 
exotic  ni'jths  I, f.j. 
20)  »ha-<  cluhlnd 
feelers  and  btii;lit 
colours  give  them 
a  rcaemblance 
to  butterflies,  al- 
though their  wing- 
neuraiion  is  of  the 
primitive  t  i  n  c  o i d 
t>|)e;  the  snicKjih 
Larvae  feed  on  tbe 
stem*  or  roota  of 
plant*  and  tho 
papal  •tructure 

agree*  with  that  of         _  .  •  • ,       „  « 

the  Tortricidae  and  FlO.  20.— CaKaw  arracmj^r.  BratIL 

|V>(.hid.ic.    1  he  distribution  of  the  family  i*  confined  to' 
.\merica  and  the  Indo-.MaUyan  and  Australian  region*. 

The  Zygaettida$  (burnet  moths)  arc  a  large  family  of  day-A>-lng 
moths  (tig.  31)  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colour*.  The  feelers 
arc  k>ng,  stout  in  the  middle  and  tapering,  bctfiag  aumcrou*  Utll§ 
or  short  pectination*.  The  well -developed 
maxillae  have  vtstiiiial  palp*.  The  larvae 
often  very  conspicuc  ii-ly  ci>l>iurcd — .ire  trni.i:k- 
able  among  the  TimiJcs  in  having  incomplete 
circles  of  hooks  on  (he  pri->lry».  and  they  feed 
exposed  on  the  leaves  01  varioii*  pUnt*.  The 
pupa,  eaclo*ed  in  a  lilken  cocoon,  ba*  four  or 
five  free  *e«ncnt*.  The  Limattdidat  are  a  «mall  cw.  m  Vim  s 
family  of  brownish  nocturnal  moths,  allied  to  gamSmi 
the  ZygacnitUe  and  agreeing  with  tbeiB  In  the  ••^^^ 
structure  of  the  pupa.  The  Urva  in  thU  family 
also  is  an  exposed  feeder,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  form,  being 
llattcncd  aad  •iiig4ike,  without  prolcg*  and  adorned  with  curious 
spi  nous  praocawa. 

The  S*nid»»  are  a  km  family  of  sown,  aarrow-wiog 
the  sub-cosul  nervure  <  >rihaUaa»ii«lwiag( 
being  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  scales  (fig. 
32).  The  maxillae  arc 
dcvcli.(K  j  but  tlicir  palps 
arc  vi^tigi.il,  while  tne 
terniiiul  Mgment  of  tbe 
Ubial  palp  is  short  and 
pointed.  Many  of  theae 
insects  have  their  bodie* 
banded  wiih_  blacky  and 
yellow:  this  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tran".)iarrnt 
wing*  makes  tome  of 
them  like  watpt  or 
hornets  in  appearance. 
The  brvae  fcra  la  tha 
woody  stem*  of  varimw 
plant*.  The  pupa,  with 
three  or  four  free  ab- 
dominal segments,  re- 
mains within  ilt  cocoon,  formed  with  chlpaof  wood,  until  the  time 
for  its  final  change  draw*  near;  then  it  woria  itself  portly  out  of 
the  iiw  by  owam  of  tlw  iBHWi  «•  hs  abdondnal  ■enaeata. 

The  NepHciRiat  m  tha  taiatleat  of  all  the  LcflHaptcta.  mcaaaib 
Ing  only  mm.  scroti  the  outspread  wing*,  whicn  are  all  tanceolat* 
and  pinntcd  at  the  tip.  The  suckiim  portions  of  the  maxillae  alt 
vcatiflal,  b«t  tha  palpaaia  loaf  aad  JofaMtd  The  lamMa.  iritkMR 


Uiag  aumcrou*  M^f 


winged  moths, 
aad  the  wing* 


iMolh).  Ettfopa^ 
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thoracic  limtM  or  prolei;*,  but  loinctiinM  with  paiird  rudimentary 
proccs!*s  on  somr  of  the  wgmcnts,  mine  in  the  leave*  of  plants. 
The  pupa,  with  (our  free  abdominal  Mxiaciiu  in  the  female  and  bvt 
Ib  m  Mle.  rests  m  a  roi  oofl  UMalty  outaide  the  mine. 
~~  r.  rootha  with  very 

:  brvae  feed,  when 
c,  they  devour  leavei, 
'the  pupa  reicmble*  that  of  the  Ne| 
in  ttrurlure.   The  female  hat  an 
ad.ipt<>d  (or  picrcin](  plant  tiasuea. 

1  hr  Tineidae  are  a  large  and  important 
family  of  imaU  moths  (figa.  14, 34,  95)  with 


The  AiMu  arc  a  family  of  dtlicata,  bat  brcer. 
lBi«lMhMtfc.n)«pMWIirhrAimaka.  T^el 
yiHi  ■  fclib  ■—•i  imiwUieJ  hf  a  flat  caw,  th< 


Flc.  34.— £«A(ommMu      Fio.  35.— rtiiM 

-"^^  fgst&r 

ud  thdr  Mlfw  mually  well  developed  Many  of  the  mefB  ha%-e 
aanow  poimted  wings  with  defraded  neuration.  The  brvae  diiTer 
la  their  nabitak  woat^—Cracitana  for  example — mine  in  leaves,  while 
Othen.  Kke  the  well-known  caterpillar*  of  the  clothes  mulh  (T>r.r^) 
surround  themselves  with  poruble  case*  (fig.  14)  (gnned  bj^spianing 
tivl'x  r  thrir  own  rxcrcmcnt.  Tbo  fHMli  MM  hW  CMib  the 
nale  four  tree  abdomioal  tegroentt. 

PluuaHa. 

This  KTOup  includes  a  few  Urge  families  of  small  moths  that  are 
linkctl  by  their  imaginji  and  larval  structure  to  the  Tineidae  (in 
which  they  have  oftm  brcn  included)  and  by  their  pupal  structure 
to  th«  higher  gruup)  that  have  yet  to  he  COttHdcnd.  The  motbs 
have  labial  palps  with  slender  pointed  terminal  seauiciila,  and 
■anow  pointed  wings,  but  the  netxration  (except  in  the  Eladmtidar) 
b  lesa  degenerate  than  in  most  Tineidae.  The  hairy  covcniw  of  the 
bead  is  smooth,  and  the  maxillary  palps  are  usually  vetticial.  The 
is  flu,  and  the  larval  prologs  have  complete  circles  of  booklets, 
he  pupa  js  oblect  with  only  two  free  abdominal  segments  (fifth 
and  sixtn)  in  both  « ic<  <i  anil  dix  s  not  move  out  of  the  cocoon. 

Four  families  arc  included  in  this  group.  The  I'luUUiJM  (fig.  96) 
have  the  maxillary  paloa  developed,  in  some  gener:!,  as  slender 
threadlike  appcndagca  directed  ttiaMit  forwanL  The  larvae  do  not 
maalfy  miltC  U  iCtVH^tart  feed  ogmf,  fcaapiog  to  the  underside  for 

protection  (Flutdij). 
or  spinning  by  their 
unitcid  labour  a  ma>« 
of  web  over  the  food- 
plant  iMyt«m»mnlm). 
In  the  otnor  thrc* 
families  the  maxllbry 
palps  are  vcttigial  or 
obsolete.  The  Eiaeki- 
tiiitt  have  remarkably 
uaiiQWf  poiated  wings 

  hi  leaves  or  form  portaMi  CMM  Md  Md 

among  seeds.  In  the  (kcvfturUat  (fig.  371  tht  wA*»Mtl  MrvuM 
of  the  hindwing  is  free  ana  distinct  tbrougnout  its  length,  and  the 
br\'ae  usualKr  feed  among  spun  leaves  or  seeds,  or  in  decayed 
wood.  The  Geltcktidat  are  a  l.irc<-  family  with  similar  larval  habits; 
the  moths  arc  distinguished  by  i!ie  vinujie  tcrmcn  of  the  hindwinc 
aad  tht  conimrioa  of  iu  sub-<.u>tjl  ncrvttre  with  the  discoidal 


•nd  their  larvaa 


Pyralides. 

This  group  includes  a  number  of  moths  of  dcScat*  boOd  «hh 
doMate  ten,  the  maxillae  and  their  palps  bcii«  wullr  weD 

'    '  -  ^  The 


forewinKs  have 

two  anal  nerv- 
ores,  the  hind- 
wines  three  (fig. 
30.  k,  1);  in  the 
hindwing  the  sub- 
costal ••rvura 
bends  towards 
and  often  con- 
nects with  the 
radial,  and  the 
frenulum  is 
usually  present. 

.  The  egg  is  flat. 

The  iHVt  ku  canpkte  drtka  of  iMoldMs  on  ito  Ivt  pairs  01  prolegs. 
aad  the  pupa Juoeliy  ooifvleKly  «bli^ 

mk  TUe  araiip  ladadca  IM  aiilf  upfbf 

iatUidlfyMtliw 


Fig.  38.— rtire- 

phorui  '.  _ 

turopa.' 


Fic.  20- — Orneodes 
krxajiidylut  (i4  ()lamcd 

Moth).  Europe. 


mention.  The  Pteropkoridat  (plume  moths,  fig.  at)  usually  have 
the  wings  deeply  cleft — a  ung\c  cleft  in  the  (orewiog  and  two  in  the 
hindwing.  Ttie  hairy  Ur>'ae  feed  openly  on  leaves,  while  the  soft 
and  hairy  pupa  remains  attached  to  ita  cocoon  by  the  creinaiiier, 
although  it  is  incompletely  oblcct  and  has  three  or  four  free  ab- 
dominal segments.  The  Onuedtda*  (multiplume  moths)  have  all 
the  wings  ms-clcft.  0«r  British  species,  Onuodts  ktxadfliU  (fig.  39), 
is  an  exquisite  little  insect,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  blossoms  of 
honeysuckle.  The  pupa  is  completely  obtect,  with  only  two  froe 
aMominal  segmcota.  The  i*jprafid[ai  ^^^S>       *  '''V*  feiily 


Aito  Rilfir  and  Kovinl.  ImtKl Lift,  vol.  i  (U.S.  DcpU  Agr.). 

FlCja. — Flour  Moth  {Epktilia  kuknitUa). 
c.   With  wings ipicadk  d,   llrail  and  front 

/,  At  rest.  (wings.         ments  of  Larva, 

g,  h.  f,  MarUnf  aad  Wiaitea  <l  ;  snd  and  3rd  al 
a.  Larva.  ments. 
6,  Pupa. 

obtect.  The  caterpillars  feed  in  some  kind  of  shelter,  some  spinning 
a  hxM  case  among  the  leaves  of  their  food^iteat.  othsfi  btirrowiag 
into  dry  vegetable  subftanoca  or  catiag  the  waaeo  caUa  of  bee*. 
Several  spacMs  of  this  group,  such  aa  theMeditcrranean  Boor  aatlk 
EpkntUMImUU  (fig.  yt).  become  serious  pests  in  stnrthoiMW  aad 
graaafhib  *hA —   -* —  ■  '     «—  » — t  -.~M. 


Idets  are  anaaged  only  aloog  the  inacr  adPk 
papa  b  always  obtect  with  oaly  two  frae 

■  eggs,  IMS  Bi  lav  neceanae^  jisdaHe  wan  nav 


In  xhU  group  may  be  laduded  a  nimber  of  families  of  moifea 
with  the  -tcond  roedun  nervufv  of  the  forewing  arising  close  to  tht 
third.  Tliiv  feature  of  reunition  characterizes  also  the  Jugatae 
(s(T  fiR.  (ij,  Tineides,  Plut.  llidei  and  I'yralides.  But  the  Noctuidca 
differ  from  these  groups  la  having  only  two  anal  nervures  in  the 
hindwing.  The  maxillary  palps  are  absent  or  vestigial,  and  a  frenu- 
lum is  ttsoany  present  on  the  hindwing.  The  brva  has  usoaUy  ten 
prolegs,  whose  hooUets  are  anaaged  only  aloog  the  ' 
while  the  immobile  p 
domlnal  segments  (tli 
their  allies  nave  fbt  <  „ 
allies  the      b  upright. 

The  Lawi>few*wa»,  together  with  a  few  small  families,  differ  from 
the  majority  of  uia  groap  hi  wanting  a  ficaalnm.  The  aiawltoc  of 
the  LassodiafiMlM  &  wdiinTW  f aad  k  tahaa  hi  the 
im.ieina1  sOte;  aad  Bi  tu^tniatfaa  «Mi  tlb  eeadMoa  iha  tmltn  «f 
the  mate  are  strongly  (those  of  the  female  more  feebly)  UMBdaMad 
The  moths  are  stout,  hairy  insects,  nsoally  brown  or  yelav  la  tha 
pattern  of  thdr  w-ini^s.  The  caterpillars  are  densely  hairy  and 
many  species  hibcrn.ite  in  the  larval  stage.  The  pupa  is  eiKltised  ia 
a  hard,  dense  cocoon,  whence  the  name  "  eggars  "  is  often  applied 
to  the  family,  which  has  a  wide  ditttibution,  but  is  absent  from 
New  ZeabaiL  The  Dnpanulidae  aie  ao  allied  fandy,  ia  which  the 
f rcattliim  b  uauaDy  preant.  while 
the  hindnoat  pair  of  harvarpr^ 
lej^s  arc  aWnt,  their  srcment 
IxinR  prolonced  into  a  pointed 
proceis  wliir  h  is  raisi/d  up  when 
the  caterpillar  is  at  revt.  The 
hook-tip  moths  rrpmcnt  tlua 
family  in  the  British  faaaai 

The  LymantriUat  mnable  fha 
I.asiocampidae  in  their  haiiy 
iKxiies  and  vestigial  majdllae,  but 
the  frenulum  is  usually  present 
■  >n  the  hindwing  and  tnc  fetlrrs 
arc  Lipictinaic  only  in  the  malra.  riB  11  fThf^aafWMia 

Some  females  of  this  family — the   -   

va  pou  rcr  moths  {Onjia  and  allies, 

fiz.  17),  for  CTrsmjill  ere  degenerate  creatures  wtth  vcsttgbi ' 
The  larvae  (fig.  IS)  aie  v<     '  ° 


larvae 
Of  thriir 
ta 


t  very  hairy,  and  often  carry  dense  tufts  oa 
t  heace  the        ««  * ~->-  "  fwwtw 
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exrpption.il  ronrlirion — .imj  .\rr  protcctrd  bv  a  cocoon  of  silk  niiMcl 
with  aotne  oi  the  larval  hain,  while  the  fcmatc  »twd»  kome  ham 
to  coww  tha  an**  The  (aanity 


IMM  few  aim  ^bdoBictt  to  coww  tha  agft.  The  (aanity  ■  widely 
dMribiilMt  k*  iMadiiMncn  being  the  eartern  ifipici.  To  tfeat 
put  ci  tfea  <wHd  b  wricwd  tfea  allied  fanuly  <i  <i»  i^rtn. 


and  the  catcrpilUrs  are  often  densely  covcml  uiih  Iohk  smoriih 
hain.  The  pu|iae  are  cnclowd  in  »ilken  cocoons  (lig.  3tt).  i  he 
luflKst  ■aeciabiatiM  at  Msuctim  in  this  Kfoup  of  the  IxpUlopirra 
iaiCKhrd  by  the  SymlBmiiat,  m  (araily  nearly  allied  to  the  Arciuibe. 
but  with  tnc  tulxostal  nervure  in  the  nimiwiriK  alnent.  The 
Syntoaidaa  have  elongate  narrow  fotewinn  and  short  hind' 
"   4wk  ia  cohw  iritk  ' 


Fn>  yi.—OpkHem  imptrator.  Madaeaacar. 

dttfnpilllied  from  the  "  lu»*>ck»  "  by  the  slender  upturned  terminal 
aegmcnt  of  the  Uibial  (xjlps  and  by  the  ilc  velopmcnt  of  the  iinxilLic. 
^  The  N«ctuiia*  are  the  lar^t  and  mcnt  dominant  family  of  the 
'Mg  Moie  tOJKo  known  species.  They  are 
I  CMOtatioa,  mnag  at  du»k  or  by  night.  The 
I  an  well  dcvckjped,  the  fewnnag  has  a  fn-nulum.  and  its 

fub  -  co!^tal  nervure 
tuufhn  the  radial 
near  the  base.  The 
br>'ac  of  the  Noc- 
tuidae  (A^  c)  are 
rarely  hairy  aiul  the 
pupa  (fig.  34,  d) 
usually  resit  in  an 
earthen  cell,  being 
often  the  wintering; 
stage  for  the  i|iocii.%. 
soraetimcs  the  iiuja 
is  ertckjied  in  a  lixrw.- 
cocoon  of  silk  and 
leave*.  In  tome 
Noctuidae  (fig.  Jj) 
the  hmilviinjii  are 
t  thrip  are  rom f.iliil  Iniuath  tlx'  dull,  in- 
1.:^  !•  ir<  « u'.t  .  w  hi  n  (In-  iii->At  rl■^t^  ifiK  H,  f).  Nearly 
to  ihe  Noctuidae,  but  very  different  in  appearance,  are  the 


uie  Noctuidae,  bui  very  diilercnt  in  appearance,  are  the 


FiC.  33.— r>/',T''3'»"'W  Huctuosa 
briRhtly  c  I  HI  ml,  { 


W.  Africa. 


didr  tfddtened  feelen. 

^^^^iSt  Xr^idae  (tiger  moths,  footmen,  Ac.)  aie  allied  to  the  Noc- 
tiiut,  but  their  wmg-neuration  i*  more  speciaKaed.the  sub-costal 


•calca  (h|f.  40>.  The  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  briHianily 
adonied.  The  (anily,  abundant  in  the  tropica  a(  the  Old  World, 
■u  gaqr  tM  Eofvpna  apccics. 

Spkiniida. 


TUm  jmp  iwWiiM  •  Mia  «l  famlllea  which  agree  with  the 
NoetiMM  in  OHat  polnta.  bat  andiitiflgukbcd  by  tlw  or«Mi  of  the 


Fic.  3lS.—Atioeen  rtttOhm       VMk  ST.—IIat'ha  LetmMi 

Tropical  Africa.  N.  America. 

Mcoad  nwdiaa  aanwi «(  4t  foRwiiig  doae  to  the  first,  or  from 
the  discocettiilarncrwilt  ■rfdway  between  the  trst  and  third  median* 
(■Be  fw  '  5).  These  neurationai  characters  ni.iy  appear  s<ime«  hat 
inaigmocanl,  but  such  slight  though  constant  distinctions  ia 
■tmcum  of  ao  adapnatkwal  valiw  nttv  be  aafcty  rapudcd  aa 


Ailcr  U«to.  Uty  sod  Howsfd, /iiMcl UAl  voL  1  (U,S.  Dipt  Aft ). 
Fig.  ^H. — e,  Ticcr  Moth  (Pkratmalobta  fuUnnesa,  linn.).  Europe. 
4>,  (JaterptUar;  bi,  cocoon  with  pupa.  Slightly  enlarged. 

CTC«ip  li.i\c  li.^t  the  frenulum.    In  larval  and  pupal  char.icters  the 
Sphm.'.i'l     L'-m  r.illy  rcsoinl>U'  the  ,N'«  limh-s,  liin  m  tome  lamilk*s 
tncfv  i»  a  riduttKiu  in  the  numlH.'r  <jl  the  larval  proicgs.    The  egg 
is  spherical  or  flat,  upright  only  in  the  Notodontioae. 
The  NeUilonttdiu  are  stout,  hairy  moth*  (figs.  5,  41,  43  a)  with 


pnshana.  Rurope. 


FlC  40. — Eud»»mia  fcrmosa.  S.  Africa. 


hlni1m"«t  wv'.rncnt  are  somctimri  nnviii'icd  inti>  i«i.".t"l  outgrowths 
which  arc  ctrricii  erect  when  the  caterpillar  move*  about.  From 
thcae  structure*  whip-like,  coloured  proofMB  aM  nsinided  by  the 
caterpinar  (fig.  43b)  of  the  puss  moth  (Cnwal  wlicr  ' 
the*e  procewes  are  believed  to  nelp  in  "  ternrying  "  the  1 
enemic*.   Allied  to  the  NotodooUdae  are  the  Cjfmtti 
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The  moth*  (fit;.  43)  of  this  family  are  rfiaiingtiMtrd  from  the  Nnto> 
dontid^ie  by  their  ddicatc  buiM  and  clonE.iic  lcc».  the  catcr|iillaft 
(fif>  43j  *)  oy  'he  abtencc  or  vm  igal  romlii  ion  of  the  three  anterior 
pun  M  pRWIII.  The  two  hiinkt  pairs  of  proics*  are  thcrclorr  alone 


Fic  41  — / 

PiMmncat  Moth). 


(Pebble 


The  Sphtntidat  (hawk  moths)  are  miecfs  of  tea  of  larcr  mam 
(Aft*.  46a,  47),  with  «pinclk--»h.it)etl  leelcr*.  elonjratr  and  powertui  (one. 
wings  anil  i)»c  m.ixilUc  vcr>'  ^vU  dcvdopni.  The  hindwing  came* 
a  (rrnulum  and  has 
Its  tub-costal  acrv' 
we  Mnnonol  with 
the  ndul  by  ■  abort 
bar  The  cater- 
pilbn  have  ihe  full 
ntimbcT  of  fmAegt, 
and,  m  many  genera, 
carry  a  promiocat 
^kkrsttl  hont  tti  the 
ofhth  tftadominal 
iKiiKnt  (fig  46  n. 
Tne  papa  lies  la  «i 
eartlies  cell.  0» 
acconat  ef  their 
iwiwifyi  liglit  (be 
moUu  of  (hit  faatly 

and  ProlobaHt  rofRmbiifj— Migrate  into  the  Biftiah  fabnda  bi 

numbers  almost  every  summer* 


N.  America. 


Plo.  436 — ^Larva 
«IC<rMra(PuMM«th) 


htncttonat  aixi  the  Lirva  peomwea  by  "  loopInK,"  l  e.  bandiiig  the 
bo<)y  io  35  to  brini:  thciC  prokgs  doae  up  10  the  thoracic  Icgit  and 
then,  taking  a  fre^  gnp  on  tJic  twig  whrrcun  it  waUci,  sirctchmg 
(be  body  Miaight  out  again.  Many  of  theie  larvae  have  a  atriking 


FlO.  4£a.— CMarwtgwaimdi^  JeiatiiMaram 


Um  Omt,  Ifitisi  fidsw  (J.  M.  Dm  *  CaX 


nc.4A^-CeomctridMothOlM^kjdcsyr»«takf»e.Unn.).  Eurap*. 
m.  Large  grey  type:     tl*r|c  variety;  c  caterjrillar  in  looauw- 

attitude.  -  , 


reacroblancc  both  tn  form  aitd  eoidur  to  the  twig*  of  their  food- 

» the  femafc  hae  the  wingt  (educed  to 


ptaat.  la  toma  ai  um  ^leeiea  tbe  ftmafc  baa  the  wingt  reduced  to 
iwdbiayaiiigBi.  The  family  bawMiKdeiB  Ha  mage.  Thetropkal 
lAwraidifl  aae  iai|e  handsome  motba  (figt^  44.  tali,  aftea  with  ex- 


«f  tha 


FUG.  44.— r««RM  MiliwfiL  Cuba. 


otdnte  wing-pattciii^  allied  IB  tfae  GeotaettMae,  but  dbtfatgufalied 
by  the  absence  of  a  f  reatilum  ia  the  moth  and  the  preacnte  of  the 
1  ten  proleg*  ia  the  larva. 


A  mup  of  familin  m  whtch  the  firat  maaillae  ate  vcftigial.  the 


fcetera  bipcctiaaie  and  the 
have  been  regarded  01 
the  rtvrtt  highly  special- 
ucd  of  all  the  moths, 
though  according  to 
other  view*  the  whole 
•eiiea  of  thebrnidopteio 
cutfflinatcs  tn  the  Syato- 
oudae.  Of  these  cocooa- 
apinain^  fanutics  nay 
be  specially  mentioned 
the  £NAto»fid««.  larm 
brawn  or  yeUow  moiRs 
tahabitm^ttopical  Aab 
and  Afilca.  and  rcpre. 
seated  in  Euraoe  only 

by  the  "«nNCsaioaaqr 
"  (C«ell«canra« 


silken 


fnmtimm).    In  this 

family  the  frenulum  is 
with  tufts  of  long  hair. 


Fic  4dk— LaivB. 

present,  and  the  larvae  ate 
The.34>Mfry({Eisr  have  no  fren 


ectcd 
and 


Fic.  47.^MifrMaiua(aB(afK*(]EyedttewkaiQth).  Cupepe. 

the  tan'ae  are  stnooth,  with  aome  of  the 
the  eighth  abdominal  often  carrying  a  dorsal 


•ecmeitta  huinped 
sal  •pine.  The  faMMy 


LGPIDOPTERA 


ill  M 


txiit  tbe 
•ccliimtiMd  ia  i 
ia 


Eui«M  aad  is 
iMdut.  Of 


Ma  C  V.  Ilv.  ML /«  Ofc      C  5.  out  ^ 

Vtak  4tii— Bom^z  mori.   China,   a.  Calefpfllar  (tkc  i 

■ilk-wurm):  b,  rucuon;  r,  male  moth. 

eomrocrci.il  v.itnc  al»o  i«  the  lilk  apun  by  the  great  moth*  <A  the 
funily  S*iiurr:,,.!.ie.  mU  rtMcamtra  m  mmm  OMMtiiM  Md  ««• 
tribatinK  ->  M»k;U:  ipcrtM  (5Sif«nMa  ^iMifMiiMv)  l»  da  BiMfh 
Imim.  Thc«c  nicKh 
kiBdwinf  and  only 


T  s  4<))  have  but  •  rilrib 
ilii'c  Mftial  acrvuw  M  1 


— tttuan^r  bftMrn  or  fi»jr  i  _ 
The  Umily  ha*  an  emmdim 
New  Inland,  and  in  maay 


lUlBoup  comptiic*  the  typieil 
batteHuei  which  are  much  omm* 
highty  spedaliicd  than  the  Cry- 
pocrru,  and  mav  be  RMcIily  diKlin- 
vuisbcd  by  the  knoblit-d  ur  clubbed 
fcclcn  ami  by  the  AtMnce  of  a 
(frnutum.  Two  or  more  of  the 
radi.il  lu  rvuK  S  in  the  forcwing  ariie 
from  a  cumtnon  ttalk  or  are  wip- 
onmeA.  Tliccatia"  upriKte."  The 
krvoe  hav«  hootdrti  ody  on  the 
inni  rc<!>:c^f>(  the  proles*.  The  pupa 
i«  wry  highly  modi  tied,  only  Iwofri'e 
at"!  >;iiiM4l  tCKmcnts  arc  rvcr  rccog- 
niial  If.  and  in  sunu-  ^;inira  I'vm 
thcteluvc  become contoliclaiciJ-  The 
oocooa  reduced  to  a  pad  of  Mlk. 
to  which  the  pupa  is  attached,  m»- 
pended  by  the  cremaMnil  books:  in 
•ome  Cannlies  thcfe  is  aho  a  sfllcea 
cirdic  around  the  waist  rrclon.  In 
coricUtion  ^kith  the  t  \|  <:<>1  con- 
dition ol  the  pupa,  «c  6nd  the 
praence  of  •  ■Mcially  dcvekipcd 
'^head-fim*'  or  "wise-hom^^ 
l>rr>(ect  the  head-region  of  the  coo- 
lained  i—im    Tbnr  bright  coloiin 


Fig.  51  — Chnvill*  and 
Larva  o(  .\i  s  o  nt  a  d  t  i  lai*i 
(din^  skipper).  Kuru(je. 


t  In  the  Miathioe  ha«  m.idc  the  Rhopa- 
flf  all  iaMCt*  by  the  casu.il  ob'^  rvL-r. 

A  modification  that  has  taken  place  ia 
•event  funilics  of  buttcrflie*  it  the  m> 
ductioa  of  the  fint  pair  of  H.  W. 
Bates  arranged  the  (amilies  in  a  aeriee 
depending  o«  this  chancter,  but  neura- 
tMMHl  ana  pupal  (eatuica  hnm  be  tahn 


FlC  y. — Ckrynfhamtu  Ikm.  N.  America. 


oMrpilkf*  M* 


Cfy^oc«M. 

at  the  ha**  o(  the  vrrir*  <>(  f.irr.ilic*  (h.il  arc 
aa  "  bufc  ftliis."  The  (tilers  .kfe  returvid  at 
Joit  I'tf'ire  ihc  rxtremity  The  (urewiny; 
lus  the  full  numticr  ol  radul 
ncrvurcs,  distinct  and  evenly  spoccd, 
and  two  anal  ncrvuies;  the  (rrnu- 
iiim  IS  uMially  obsent.  The  brvae 
(fig  51 )  h.ivc  prolcgs  with  complete 
(  inlcN  of  h'x>Klct«,  and  often  fevd 
in  [ixiicalctl  situation!;,  while  the 
pupa  IS  nroicclcU  by  a  light  cocuon. 
The  ttmirt  «(  this  gnmp  u» 


Flo.  j/tf^Tufadu 


clearly  not  with  the  Miter  cnwps 
«f  noths  }tist  dcwribrd,  but  wuh 
aama  of  the  lower  famitica.  Arrord- 
inj{  to  Meyrirk  they  are  mo4t  <  l<«-x  ly 
IB  the  P>raliiLic.  Inil  ll.iin|>»'>n  and  ni<i^l  mhi  r  MmlriiU 
id  derive  them  (ihruugh  the  I'.i^lniidae)  from  a  primitive  Tiiitvid 
k  allied  to  the  CiMM'lae  and  /ygaroidac 
Three  families  are  inctudvil  in  tnr  lenHMl.   The  North  American 
and  the  AiMtaKMiitewknmM^  haw  •  ImMihun 


Mdm  Mstwily  rackeocd  amonc  the  "  wmIh."  The  ttnpmtUi 
in  which  the  Ifcnulum  is  waniine  (otm  the  brge  family  of  the 
•Upper  butterfUc*.  reprvf«nted  in  our  ow*  fawM  by  several  •peciok 


gliippef   , . ,  - ,  - 

Thay  aw  Tiiwcrt  •rfthbwad  head^-tlw  fa«l«w  h>tot  wMdy  •tpaind 


int*  acoawt  ■•  mt  the  sequence 
followed  here  is  modukd  from  that  pro- 
poMd  by  A.  R.  Crete  and  J.  W.  Tutt. 

The  Lvrtfnidar  are  a  urge  family  in- 
cltnt.n<  the  small  butterflic*  (figs.  5>.  SJ< 
yt)  popularly  known  as  bluea,  coppers 
and  hatntteaka.    The  fonfcgs  ia  the 
are  normal,  but  in  the  male  the 

 and  the  claws  ■otnctimrs  are  ab^-nt. 

The  (oivwing  has  only  lhmioriaurradkilnarvuRa(fiK.5|>).il)e  Kim  iwo 
of  which  aruc  from  a  oooumm  atalk;  the  feelers  arc  mtcrted  ch>ie 
together  on  the  head.  The  larva  b  short  and  hairy,  somewhat  like 
a  woodlouM?  in  shape,  the  broad  sides  concealinn  the  Icks  and  prole^s, 
vkhile  the  pu(u.  which  ii  alio  hairy  or  liri»ily,  it  attached  by  the 
cncmastcr  to  a  silken  pad  and  cinctured  with  a  silken  thread.  The 
upper  Mtrfaces  of  llM  wingt  of  thew  if  ct»  an  waally  of  ahniht 
metallic  hnfr-Uw  «r  coppcty-vMft  tanaadt  ihMt  m  oNni 


tanal  •egment^  are 


^l«trly*rSated  m^SStenMmSit.  i^mity  alhun^iHhr 
npiescnied  in  the  Neotropical  Rripon,  but  scarrc  in  the  Old  WurM 
and  having  only  a  single  European  sfieca-s  (Nemtobiui  lytimta) 
which  occurs  alw  in  ("nKlind.  In  the  LenioniiJac  (figs-  M'.  57) 
loreh-Ks  of  the  nuile  an  nduccd  and  imle^s  for  walking.  1  ho 
LAjitktidQt  may  be  nscogniwd  by  the  elongate  soout-liko  polpsi 
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iior\ijrc 


the  fivc-branchcd  railUl 

hair>'  larva,  ami  the  |iu|H  .iua<  i  ,  .  

Tne  Paptlionidat  are  larKc  Uiticrllics  with  ampie  winnk  a 


f  the  forrwiflc  the  cylindrical 
MiW  |jy  tlte  crenustcr, 

and  All 


3.  RadiaL 

4.  Mcdia& 

J,  Cubital, 
.a.  Ami 
urcs. 


and  two  anal  nervurr*,  the  second  of  the  latter  being  free  from  the 
bat  ''rfljleMSL^MlVlnHMnd^^  tha 


Fig.  58. — Pcpt'.io  ifijifcjjii  CS» jlluw-tail).  Europe. 


thinl  itirduin  ncr\'urc  (fiB.  S^).  The  larva  ii  c>'Undrical,  ncv 
hairy  but  often  tuberculate  and  provided  with  a  domi  ntneii 
tentacle  (osmatertiun)  oa  the  protbocax.  The  pupa,  width  us 


The  larva  ii  c>'Undrical,  never 
"  ^     -  —      •  —  ^ji. 


Axible  "  nwc-hora."  h  attached  by  the  mnuicter  and  a 
ghdle  to  tbe  food'ptam  in  the  Panilioninae  (iig.  SV).  but  tka  in  a  web 


The  (ormer  i»  iTpmcnU-<l  in  1 
*»alU>w-lail  (I'aptiio  motha 
regions  ol  the  world,  in- 
clu(lin|  MM«i  dwaiOfct 

o(  inwcta. 

Agreeing  with  tbe 
Pjpilionidae  in  the  tlx 
|>cr(cr-l  Vy.'S  of  both  acMS 
and  the  cinctuie-wppoft 
of  tlie  pupa  we  find  the 
PitndM — the  family  of 
the  white  and  ydlow 
butterflies  (figs.  6l,6}> — 
reprcscnlrdby  ton  specie* 
in  the  BritUh  fauna  and 
wry  ••idcly  spread  over  pjc 
the  earth'*  Mirlate.  in 

tbe  Pundae  there  are  two  anat  netvum  in  the  hindwing,  while  the 
■Mond  aaal  ncrviira  in  tiie  fbmwn  1 
in  cviiadfical  and  haiiy  without  M  « 
•inile  **  nose-bore."  aad 
in  tne  nMre  hitbly  a(vui> 
iicd  Renera  t  ncre  is  no 
mobihiy  whatever  be- 
tween its  ab«lomiiial  *cf- 
ntents.  Tbe  wiaterinf 
pupae  of  tbe  common 
wbhagi  hiimtiieaCPwnf 
iMaMraiMl^  r«^)are 
conmon  objects  attaclicd 
to  walls  and  fences  and 
t  heir  coiou  r  ha  rmoniacs,  10 
a  mat  extent,  with  tliat 
oftheir  mnxMindinp. 

The  NrmtMtdat  an 
by  far  the  laifctt  and 
miKt  dominant  family 
of  butirrtlio*.  In  both  wcxcs  the  f.inlets*  UielcM  for  walk- 
iiiR  ">c.  <'\K  the  t.irvil  segments  UiiiiJ  absent  and  the  short  shins 
tl  'thcd  with  I  rii;  h.iir*.  whence  the  name  of  bru»h-footed  bullorflie^ 
ii  often  applied  to  the  lamily.  The  oeunition  of  ibe  wing*  resemble* 


thtfc«t  '  the  iaiw 
k  Tha  pupa  hna  • 


PfeO.  «t^-CWHuMt  CM^dM 


FtG.  6i. — A  l>(nat  nero  (male).  Mabya 


>und  amonc  tl 
wbKbhaa«4lnNei 
from  tlw  cwwwcr  only,  , 
•imply  oa  tbe  ground.  Thai 


ut  in  the  Nymphalidae  the  pupa, 
.  «9}— «•  in  P*pdw^  ■npniJad 
lug  thread  being  preacni,  or  it  Hm 
[  iamoMtta  Md  auiMMiod  is  is 


■MM.       UtflU  Buio^ 

fiha,  wMIe  tha  larva  ■§ 
;  6«)  ariM^t  from  tht 
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.  !■  Mit  CMH  tke  bfflM  colooriitf  ia  confined  to  iht 

Mufaot  of  die  viae*,  (kc  iiad»«idc  bnoK  mottled  utd  o(tm 
UKOiufMcuoiH.  Mom  rwembera  at  the  croup  Vannwli— the  peacock 
*ad  tonoticiliclU  (l^'aactM)  aad  the  red  adaural  Wframuit)  (or 
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Fio.  65. — KaiwMa  to  (Peacock)  and  it>  popo. 

euinple-phibenuite  In  the  inuciiul  ftate.  This  brje  (amily  i* 
dix-idiMj  into  ic\Trj|  Mib-(amil>rs  vhAie  cKirartrr*  nv»y  be  bncfly 
trrrn,  at  they  arc  considered  to  be  dijtirvrt  families  by  tnany  entomo- 
■VSt*.  The  Dcnamat  (or  Eafitxinat.  fig.  66)  hjw  the  anal  ner\  urcs 
of  the  farc«~ing  arising  from  a  common  uatk,  the  diicoidal  aieoiets  in 
both  wings  clMed.  and  the  front  feet  of  the  fcmok  thickened ;  their 


FiC.  b^—Enptota  lemeojtictoi  (male).  Nf  ahya. 

larvae  are  imoolh  with  fleshy  processes.  The  d.traine  butterflies 
nuiec  o>Tr  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  becoming  most  numcr- 
oiss  in  the  eastern  tropics,  where  flourish  the  handsome  purple 
Eupltat  whose  males  often  have  "  brands  "  on  the  wings;  these 
insects  are  coniipicuousty  marked  and  arc  bcKc^'cd  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  bird*  ana  liardi.   So  are  the  South  American  JUtomitnat, 


diittinguidied  from  the  Danainae  by  tV  tleader  feet  of  the  females' 
the  aarrow  winced,  tawny  Actannat.  wnth  simple  anal  nerv  urcs.  thick 

hair>'  palps  and  spiny  larvae; 
and  the  Ilttitautimat  whose  palpa 
are  compreucd.  scaly  at  the 
sides  and  hair>'  in  front.  Thia 
last  named  sub-family  is  con- 
fined to  the  Neotropical  Region, 
while  the  Acraeitvae  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Ethiopian.  The 
Kympkalimc*  include  the  Britiikh 
vanci^ds  (fig.  65),  and  a  \-ast 
asMmblage  o(  exotic  genera 
(fip.  M,  70),  characteriacd  by 


AfUr  A  K.  Caota.  

Satma.  «vL  II    Q.  U,  bat 
k  Ca). 

Fic.  67. — Neurationof 
Wings  in  a  Nymphaline 
Butterfly. 

2,  Sub-<~ostal. 

3,  RadtjI. 

4,  .Median. 

5,  Cubiul.  Fic.  69.— I.arva  and  Pupa  of 

6,  7,  8.  Anal  nervurcs.  Apatura  lita. 

the  "  open  "  diacoidal  areoleu  (fif.  67)  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
transverse  "  diico-cellular  "  nervulea..  In  the  iforMkiaoe— includtitg 
sojse  raasnificcnt  South  American  insects  with  deep  or  axure 


Fic.  ja.—C^iikta  tapphin,  Bn£L 

blue  wings,  and  a  few  rather  duIl-coUMirrd  Oriental  genera* 
the  arcolets  are  ctotcd  in  the  forewings  and  often  in  the  hind- 
wings.    The  larvae  of  the  Morphinae  (fig.  71)  are  smooth 


m  I,  in* 
Ifr*  iA' 

1  l«  Ac 


-of-jh  »•"•  l«all 
Tm.  68. — Jfympkalu  jaton.  W.  Africa.   Upper  and  under  surface. 
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Mr  hairy  with  ■  curiouily  forfccd  uil-MKmafil.  A  timiUr  Urva 
character u«  Uie  South  American  BroiMinat  or  owUbullcrflie*— 


Fig.  71. — Larva  of  Amcikujiii  pkidippvt. 


7, 8,  Anal  ncrvurca.  Fic.  76  — Bia  atlerion.  Braxil. 


R)bu»t  iruccti  (fies.  ji,  Ji)  with  (he  arcolcl*  doted  in  both  wings, 
which  arc  atlornoij  wub  large  "  tyx-tpou  "  btatub.  The  SttfriMai. 


Including  cor  native  brown*  and  the  Alpine  EnKot.  Ramble  tht 

forcRoiriij  group  in  many  rvtprri*  o(  Mriifturr,  but  ihe  sub-cmii| 
ncr\'urc  is  crratly  thickened  at  the  base  (hg.  74).  This  Mil>-f jmily 
it  aurld-wide  in  its  dittributiun.  One  genus  (Onteit,  ft%.  75^  is  found 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  but  reappears  in  South  America.  The 
dark,  spotted  species  o(  Ertbia  are  familiar  insects  to  travellers 
among  the  Alps:  yet  buttcrllir*  nearly  related  to  these  Alpine 
insects  occur  in  I^tta^onia,  in  South  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand, 
Such  facts  of  distribution  clearly  show  that  though  the  NymphalicUe 
have  attained  a  hi^h  degree  of  sfiet  iaiiialion  .iiming  the  Lepiduptrrj, 
tome  of  their  geneni  have  a  hittury  whiih  goes  back  to  a  time  «hea 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's  uirfacc  must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-dav. 

BiBtiocRAriiv. — The  haiidtome  Lcpidoplera,  with  their  interest- 
inc  and  easily  otMcrv'od  life-histories,  have  naturally  attracted 
maay  students,  and  the  literature  of  the  order  is  enormous.  M. 
Malpighi's  treatise  on  the  anatomy  of  the  silkworm  (De  Bomhytihmt^ 
London,  1669)  and  P.  Lyonnet's  memoir  on  the  Guat-caterpillar, 
are  among  the  earlint  and  most  fainoun  of  entomological  »niin|ii 
\V.  F,  Kirby's  Handbook  to  Ikr  Order  Ltpidoptrra  (5  \-oU..  Lx>ndoa, 
18^4-1897)  should  be  ronsultetl  for  references  to  the  older  syslematit 
writers  such  as  Linnaeus  J.  C.  Fabriciua,  J.  Hubner,  P.  Cramer, 
Doublcday  and  W.  C.  Hcwitson.  Kirfoy's  Calalotuet  arc  ala» 
invaluable  for  the  systcmatut.  For  the  jaws  of  the  L(.T>>dopteTa  tee 
F.  Darwin.  Quart.  Journ.  Slit.  Set.  xv.  (1875);  E.  Buh(css.  Amcr. 
Sal.  xiv.  (iS8rO;  A.  Walter,  Jen.  Zeili. /.  Nalunc.  xviiL  (1885); 
W,  Drcitenbach.  lb.  xv.  (1S8}):  V.  L.  Kellogg.  Amer.  Nat.  xxix. 
1895).  The  last-named  deals  alto  with  wing  structure,  which  it 
urther  described  by  A-  Spulcr.  Zeitt.  wut.  Zoal.  liiL  (iStft)  and 
Zi»)l.  Jakrb.  Anat.  (1895];  A.  R.  Grote.  Uilt.  aut  dem  Roemer- 
Uusfum  (Hildesheim,  1S96-1897);  G.  Eivderlein,  Zool.  Jakrb. 
Anal.  xvi.  (i<)o3),  and  many  others.  For  scales  see  A.  G.  Mayer, 
Hull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xxix.  (1896).  For  internal  anatomy 
\V.  II.  Jackson,  7>o«j.  Linn.  Soc.  Zoei.  (2)  v.  (1891),  .md  \V.  Petenra, 
Hem.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  Si  Prleriburg  (8)  i\.  The  early  ttajjci 

and  transformations  of  LepidoMcra  are  described  by  J.  Cocun, 
Bull.  Sat.  Vaud.  S<i.  A'al.  xxx.  (1^):  B.  Poutton.  Trons.  Linn. 
Soe.  Zool.  (j)  V.  (1891):  H.  C.  Dyar.  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  ScL 
viii.  (1894);  T.  A.  Chapman,  7'ranr.  Entom.  Soc.  Lend.  (1893),  &c. 
For  habits  and  life-relations  tee  A.  ScitA  Zool.  Jakrb.  SyU.  v.,  vii. 
( 1890,  1B94) ;  A.  Wriamann,  Studies  iu  Ike  Tkeorj  of  Descent  (London. 
1882)  and  EMtemol«ti'l>  nix.  (1896);  F.  McrnfielJ,  Tranj.  Entom. 
Soc.  bond.  (1890.  1893.  190S);  M.  Standfuts,  Handbnck  der  palaark- 
Itscken  Groit-ukmeUerlinie  (Jena,  1896):  R.  Trimen,  Froe.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lend.  (1898);  E.  D.  PouUon,  Colourt  ofAnimaU  (London,  1890): 
Tram.  Entom.  Soc.  (1892  and  1903),  and  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Zc«L 
xxvi.  (1898);  F.  E.  Bedilard,  Animal  Coloration  (London,  1897). 
For  diitributicm  sec  11.  J.  Elwes,  Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Land.  (1894); 
J.  \V.  Tutt,  Mtpalion  and  Dispersal  ej  Insetit  (London,  190.2); 
Fo*»il  Lepidoptera.  S.  H.  Scudder,  Stk  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  5i<rtvy<i8^). 
Among  recent  general  works  on  the  Lepidoptera,  most  of  whicll 
contain  numerous  references  to  the  older  literature,  may  be  mentioned 
A.  S.  Packard's  unfinished  work  on  the  Bombycine  Moths  of  N. 
America._i/cin.  Sat.  Atad.  Sci.  Pkiladelpkia^  viL  (1895),  and  Uem. 
Acad.  Sci.  \V>ufiington,  Ix.  (1905);  D.  Sharps  chapter  in  Cllmbrid^l 
Sat.  Iliit.  vL  (Loixlon,  1898);  C.  F.  Hampton.  Xloihs  of  India 
(4  vuK,  London,  i8i)j-iS<Xjl,  and  Catalotue  of  tke  Le(-tdopteT» 
Pkalatnae  (1895)  and  onwards:  S.  11.  Scucklcr,  Butterjliti  of  Scia 
Entland  (J  vols..  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1888-1889):  W.  J.  Holland. 
Bulterfty  Book  (New  \otV.  1899).  Works  on  the  British  Le^>idoptrra 
are  numetout,  for  example,  those  of  H.  T.  Stainton  (1851),  C.  G. 
Barrett  (l8c^l907),  E.  .Meyrick  (1895),  and  J.  W.  Tutt  (1890  and 
OQwanls).  For  recent  geniTal  sjstematic  works,  the  student  should 
consult  the  catalogues  mentioned  atxivc  and  the  Zooloiieal  Record. 
The  writings  of  U.  St-iudink-er,  E.  Schatt,  C.  Oberthur,  K.  Jordan, 
C.  Aurivilliut  and  P.  MabtUc  n»ay  be  specially  mentioned. 

(C.  H.  C.) 

LEPIDUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  patrician  family  in  the 
Acmilian  gens. 

I.  Makcus  Aemiuls  Lepidus,  one  of  the  three  amba&sadors 
tent  (o  Eo'pl  in  201  B.  c.  as  guardians  of  the  infant  king  Ptolemy 
V.  He  was  consul  in  187  and  17s,  censor  179,  pontifex  maximus 
from  180  onwards,  and  was  six  times  chosen  by  the  censors 
prince  pi  tenalus.  lie  died  in  152.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  IIL  of  Syria,  and  against  the  LIgurians. 
He  made  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Ariminum  to  Placcnlia,  and  led 
colonics  to  Mutina  and  Parma. 

Livy  xl.  42-46,  epit.  4R;  Pol)bius  xvi.  34. 

7.  Marcus  Afmiuvs  Lepidus,  iumamcd  tonctsh  (probably 
from  his  persoiul  appearance),  consul  137  B.C.  Being  sent  to 
Spain  to  conduct  the  Numantine  war,  he  began  against  the  will 
of  the  senate  to  attack  the  Vaccaei.  This  enterprise  was  so 
unsuccessful  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  cominaod  in  136  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  among  the  greatest  of  the 
earlier  Roman  oratiMS,  and  Ciccto  praiict  him  for  having 
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iMllKl&ccd  the  «rcn-«otutructii  MMMM  Mli  4MB  iMT  tt 

Uvxtufe  from  Creek  ittm  BMHSMMqit* 

Cicera.  Bntmi.  as.  ijr,  M,  «  VtfL  DM.  &  Wf  AMh»  Hi^ 
8o-8j:  Livy,  «^56;,r 

5.  Mabcos  Amuos  LniDUS,  6aher  of  the  triumvir.  In 
Si  be  WM  pnaloc  ct  SkMf,  «hm  be  nude  Umwlf  detested 
^  oppnaim  Md  «stoctiaa.  la  the  dvfl  ««•  be  tided  with 

l^|lrthlll|||lt«BCfc<ilt|iQnBiMilWll>WI  of  the  Marian 
paltaM.   Antrwudk  bt  beCMM  lesdCF  tl  the  popular  party. 

and  with  the  help  of  Tompcy  was  elected  consul  for  ji,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Sulla.  When  the  dictator  died,  Lcpidus 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  burial  of  h'n  Uxiy  in  the  Campus 
Manias,  and  to  alter  the  constitution  cstaMisbcl  by  him.  His 
colleague  Lutatius  Caiulas  found  a  tribur.c  lu  tiis  veto  on 

Lepidus'i  proponls;  and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  state  becmme  10  acute  tiwt  the  seaate  mfede  the  consuls 
sweat  iwt  to  lake  op  ams.  L^dus  was  then  ordered  bjr  tbc 
•cnate  to  go  to  bit  ptwiuce,  Transaipine  Caul;  but  be  ttopped 

Me  VM  dMfcMt  •  piAll  CMMf  ee(|^  bi  tTi  lortfarith 
■arched  againat  Rme.  A  Iwttle  took  pUce  in  tbe  Campus 
Maftitts,  Pompey  and  CatrfHS  eomnianding  tbe  senatorial  amy, 

and  LtpMui  was  defeated,  lie  s-iiU-il  (o  Sardinia,  in  or.I>r  to 
put  hirriNclf  i:ilu  connexion  wi;h  Scrtorias  in  Spain,  but  here  »!iO 
fttflered  a  ri  j'ul:  j,  and  ilir.i  hhcirtly  afterwards. 

Plutari  h,  Su.l.i.  j4,  ^3,  i'emp^y,  15;  Appaan,  B.C.  I.  I05.  107; 
livy,  epi/.  </j;  HufLij  in.  ^3;  Ciocra,  Balhui.  15. 

4.  Marccs  Ai  uilu  s  I.rpiDU'i  the  irium\'ir.  He  Joined  the 
party  of  Julius  t'ai  s.ir  in  the  i  \\  il  wars,  and  was  by  the  dictator 
thrice  nomiiuitcd  nuiUur  ajuiium  and  raised  to  the  consulship 
in46B.c.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  inQuence,  and  it  was 
peebab^y  noce  eo  thb  ground  than  on  account  of  his  ability 
Alt  CMMf  niied  him  to  such  bonoun.  In  the  beginning  of 
44  M  k  IMS  MM  to  Gallia  NaiboMariib  bat  bcioR  he  had  lef  t 
the  dqrirtik  Mi  tamy  CMaar  «aa  mudcred.  Lcpidus,  as 
commander  of  the  naif  araqr  ant  Keoie,  became  a  man  of  great 
bnportance  in  the  troiAlee  which  foflowcd.  Taking  part  with 
Marcus  .Arjtonius  (Mark  .\ntony\  (ic  inlr.c.l  in  the  rn  uncili.ition 
which  iho  latter  effected  with  the  :i<;  u.iiyrt.ii  party,  .nnd  afterwards 
sided  with  him  when  open  war  broke  out.  Antony,  after  his 
defeat  at  Mulina,  joined  Lepidus  in  Gaul,  and  in  .-XuguU  43 
Octavtan  (afterwards  the  emperor  .■\'.l^;|^^Uls),  who  had  forced 
tbe  aeoate  to  make  him  consul,  eflcclcd  an  arrangement  with 
Antoay  and  Lepidua,  and  tbcir  triumvirate  was  organized  at 
Boaoaihi  JUtmtf  nii  Octaviao  aooa  reduced  Lqpidua  to  an 
MwlyaailWMi  Mh  pw^iute  of  Caul  and  Spaht  waa  taken  from 
tiiitail,  <hiw|li  be  was  iochided  l»  tha  tiimwbits  wbco  it 
«aa  na>iwd  to  57f  his  power  via  tuSf  aaadnaL  Re  made  an 
effort  in  tbe  folk>wing  year  to  regain  some  rcility  cf  {H^wcr, 
conquered  part  of  Sicily,  and  claimed  the  whole  inland  a.s  his 
province,  but  Cktavi.in  found  means  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  his 
aoKliers,  and  he  »a.s  oLligid  to  supplicate  for  his  hfe.  He  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  fortune  and  the  oiiicc  of  pentijcx  maximitt 
to  which  be  bad  been  appointed  in  A4,  but  bad  to  ratiie  into 
private  life.  Actonliaf  to  SuModaa4iU«mlMi;  h*  4ied  at 
Circcii  in  the  year  13. 

See  Rome;  JJislory  ii.,  "  The  Rep^jl  lii ."  rrtitKi  C.  ad  fin,; 
Appian,  Itell.  Cir.  ii.-v.;  Dio  Cauius  xli.-xli.x. :  Vi  ll.  Pal.  ii.  64,  80; 
Orrfli'*  Chiemastiam  to  Cicero. 

U  PUT,  PIERRB  QUILLAOMB  FRtotRIC  (1806-1887), 
French  engineer  and  ecotMmtst,  was  bom  at  I..^  Rfviire-Saiot- 
SaavNC  (Calvadoa)  fia  the  lUh  «f  ^pdi  i»o6,  the  too  of  a 
ontoB-lMar  efidU.  Be  «m  dbaHiti  at  the  leole  My- 

tediiditae,  and  from  there  pasted  faito  the  State  Department 
of  Mines.  In  1834  be  was  appointed  head  of  tbe  pcnnanent 

committee  of  mining  statbtics,  .ind  in  1S40  engineer  in  chief 
and  professor  of  met.illurgy  at  the  vhool  of  mines,  where  he 
became  inspector  in  I'^i''.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Le  Play  spent  his  vacations  travelling  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  and  coDected  a  vxst  quantity  of  material  bearing 
upon  the  sodal  condition  of  the  working  classes.  In  1855  he 
published  Les  Owriert  etuopttns,  which  comprised  a  scries  of 
IhiitjreixaMMMfnphaesthebudfeisof  typical  famlUa  aelccted 
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froB  tbe  meet  dhnene  faKhtiuke.  Tbe  Acadiafe  da  Sdencat 
•aalHiedaahitodvliaaqNafiiHk  Nnelaaa  IILsal»h4i 
htoi  to  WBh  eMM,  catraMid  l£iMriih^r«^^ 

BxMbitkm  of  185$,  and  appointed  him  counsellor  of  stale, 
commissioner  general  of  the  E^diibitioa  of  1867,  leDator  of  tha 
empire  .ind  gr.iri  !  officer  of  tbe  LmtoB^BtoMBk  HtdM  to 

Paris  on  the  5!h  of  April  iSSi. 

In  i<<5(<i  I  e  I'Liy  founded  the  S  -UU  inltmatienel§  At  ttatH 
praltqufs  d'jt  i^nomif  ity  iaU.  v»l,;  h  ti  >i  devoted  it*  enrrgtc*. prineip- 
ally  \i>  (iirw-ardirii;  vjcliI  sludx  >  t  n  tlir  h;ies  laid  down  by  i(i  loundcr- 
The  juurnai  o(  the  fociety,  Jm  Kijvfme  tonaU,  iouoded  in  is 
published  foitaicfctly.  Other  works  of.Le  Play  are  la  Jbtf*nM 
to€iaU  (2  voh,.  tMi:  7th  cd..  x  vols..  1M7);  VOtgmtwMm  4»  k 
famiUe  iinjt):  La  CemfihUien  it  t'AmjilllM%%  ^ ceOlheiHea  wMl 
M.  L>elairc.  1K75).  See  article  in  MMM*i  ^Mlfto^  Awael  ^ 
Biomemiu  (Ju«e  1890),  by  H.  Higg** 

UnOST  {L^f  Anlbim,  EUpkanHatb  Ontetnm,  Aussah, 

.^p^-i-J'ttlu-J),  the  greatest  dlicase  of  mediev.\l  Chrislcndoni. 
identilied,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  disease  endemic  from  the 
earitesi  hiiti.riial  lime*  (1500  Bx  )  in  the  delta  and  valle)-  of  the 
Nile,  and,  on  tlic  other  hand,  with  a  disease  now  common  in  .\iia, 
Africa,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  certain  isolated 
localities  of  Europe.  An  authentic  representation  of  the  leprosy 
of  the  middle  ages  exists  in  a  picture  at  Munich  by  Hoibeia, 
painted  at  Aufibnis  to  1S16;  St  EUaabedi  <im  bread  aad  «tai 
to  a  peeebategn^of  l^pcn^  tochidief  a  beudad  naa  «lMtohto 
is  coTCiat  vMI  toiseiHaad  neddhh  biaJa^  aa  oU  vMaaa  vhoto 
arm  ii  oavered  vfth  heaafa  btoiehaii  the  leg  maChed  to  haada^ai 
through  which  matter  ooacs,  the  bare  kaee  also  marked  with 
discoloured  spots,  and  on  the  head  a  white  rag  or  plaster,  and, 
thirdly,  a  young  man  who<e  neck  and  f  ire  f.-sptc Lilly  round  the 
somewhat  hairless  eyebrows)  arc  sponcd  with  br<i',(n  patihes 
of  vjriou'i  si.»c.  It  is  conjectured  by  N'irrhow  that  the  p.nn'.cr 
had  made  studies  of  lepers  from  the  Icpcr-houscs  then  cvisting 
at  Augsburg.  These  eitemal  characters  of  medieval  leprosy 
agree  with  the  dexriptiona  of  H  by  the  ancients,  and  with  the 
pictures  of  modera  kpnqr  given  by  Danielssen  mA  Btodt  tor 
Norway,  by  wutoet  aaOMtt  tor  ipandie  Eun|HUi  mm.  bf 
AndcBwategtoaMa^ 

( LcontiaA,  StIyrUsIt)  tljf  iks  Gftik  «dMi^  aad  £^  If 

Arabians. 

Leprosy  is  now  included  among  the  p.irx<iitlc  diseases  (see 
PAHAstTlc  l)isrAsnsK  The  cauw  is  believed  to  be  infection 
by  the  l  oi  illus  leprae,  a  specific  rni>  ruhe  di=(  Dvered  by  .Xrmaucr 
Hansen  in  1871.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tuberculosis  is  very 
comrooa  amoiq;  lepers,  and  especially  attacks  the  eermis  men>> 
branes.  Tbe  ceeendal  character  of  lepro^  is  a  great  multiplica- 
tion of  mtuiMh^  tbe  "  granulatioa  odb  "  of  lupus  and 
syphilis,  in  tbe  tissues  afleoted,  whkh  bcoMne  tofitnlad  and 
thickened,  with  dtguiecaiha  and  dwnMtha  af  fhclr  aormal 
elements.  The  new  ceBs  vary  In  tise  tnm  «rdtoary  lencocytes 
to  giant  cells  three  or  four  times  larger.  The  badBiare  found  in 
these  cells,  sometimes  in  small  nur.l  rr?,  ?^mctimcs  in  mav'tii. 
TTic  structures  most  affccicd  arc  the  skin,  nerves,  mucous  mem- 
branes and  lymphatic  glands. 

The  symptoms  arise  from  the  an.ttomical  changes  indicated, 
and  they  vary  according  to  the  parts  attacked.  Three  types  of 
disease  are  ustiaUy  described — (i)  nodular,  (;)  smooth  or  anaes- 
thetic, (3)  mixed.  In  the  first  tbie  dcin  b  chiefly  a^tcd,  in  the 
second  the  nerves;  the  third  oaaibtoea  the  toatnrei  of  both. 
It  shogU  be  aadentaod  that  ftto  dwMcMlea  b  pnrcljr  a  laattcr 
of  convenience,  and  is  bated  oa  the  rdative  prominence  of 
symptoms,  which  may  be  comHtwd  fn  aO  degrees.  Tbe  inmba* 
tion  [>en'od  of  leprosy — assuming  it  to  be  (!ue  fo  infeeiion— is 
unknown,  but  cases  are  on  rccorrj  which  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  be  many  years.  The  invasion 
'a  usually  slow  and  intermittent.  There  are  occisional  feverish 
attacks,  with  the  usual  constitutional  disturbance  and  other  sHght 
premonitory  signs,  sttch  aa  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  slun  and 
in  its  sensibility.  SMBCttovs,  but  rarely,  the  onset  is  acute  and 
ihecharactcriMicqraiptoaMdevdaprqMly.  These  begto«Mi 
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MpdOB  i/UA  lUm  wtitaitf  wenHtm  d»  type  of 
ibemt.  la  dMMMirioniAufcnd  or  rappcfy  patches  appear 
OQ  the  {ace,  badcs  of  tlw  haiMb,  and  feet  or  on  the  body;  they 

art  Rcntrally  symmi-'lrical,  and  vary  from  ihc  SUK  of  a  akiliini; 
upwards.  I  hty  come  with  one  of  the  feverish  attacka  and  fade 
away  when  it  has  gone,  but  only  to  return.  After  a  time  in- 
filtration and  thickening;  of  the  <>kin  b<:comc  noticeable,  and  the 
nodules  .ippcar.  They  arc  lumpy  excrescences,  at  first  pink  but 
choxigiitg  to  brown.  Thickening  of  the  skin  of  the  face  produces 
a  highly  characteristic  appearance,  recalling  the  aspect  of  a  lion. 
The  tissues  of  the  eye  undergo  degtauatiYe  '*»if:  tke 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  thfwt  i»  thScieaed,  *T*'t''Pir 
the  biMtUotaadtliB  vak»;  the  cyebnwgidlotfi  thecanaad 
mam  heeamt  tbklmwd  wud  enlarged.  Mtbe  ditnte  pragteaan 
the  nodules  tend  to  break  down  and  ulcerate,  leaving  open  aores. 
The  patient,  whose  conditioo  is  extremely  wretched,  gradually 
becomes  weaker,  and  c\entually  succumbs  to  exhaustion  or  is 
carried  o(l  by  some  intercurrent  di.scjse,  usually  inllammalinn 
of  ihc  kidneys  or  luberculobis.  A  severe  case  may  end  fatally 
in  two  yean,  but,  as  a  rule,  when  pattcols  uq  weU  otred  for  tl^: 
illness  lasts  several  years.  There  is  often  temporary  improve- 
ment, but  complete  recovery  from  this  form  of  leprosy  rarely 
or  never  occurs.    The  smooth  type  is  less  severe  and  more 

am  tlw  molt  of  morbid  cliu«at  affocting  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  arc  accompanied  by  diminished  sensibility  over  the  areas  of 
skin  adcfted.  At  the  same  time  certain  nerve  trunks  in  the 
aiui  and  kg,  and  particularly  the  ulnar  nerve,  are  found  tu  be 
thickened.  'In  the  further  stages  the  symptoms  arc  those  of 
increasing  deBcTuratMn  of  the  nerves.  Bullae  form  on  the  skin, 
and  the  discoloured  patches  become  enlarged;  sdi.viliun  Ls  lost, 
muscular  power  diminished,  wiih  wasting, cogtraclioo  of  tendons, 
and  all  the  signs  of  impaired  nutrition.  Th»  aaib  Inooiim  hard 
and  clawed;  perforating  ulcera  «i  Ui* I(*t  common;  portions 
of  the  estremities,  including  wUtCqam/Mid  toes,  die  uuldn() 
0S>  ^vtf;  pMn^gnii  bcQMMft  ncnc  imrittdL  sSbcUbc  die 
laweltt  «f  bne  and  iinlia.  Hie  diMne  mas  •  vcqr  dmnic 
course,  and  may  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Recovery  occasion- 
ally occurs.  In  (he  mixed  form,  which  is  probably  the  roost 
common,  the  syniplotns  described  are  combincil  in  varyiiiK 
deierees.  Lc[)rosy  may  be  mi^iaketi  for  syphiUs,  luherculuMs, 
ainhum  (an  obscure  disease  affecting  negroe.s,  in  which  ihe  little 
,Koc  dmpn  ofl),  and  several  aficctions  of  the  skin.  Diagnosis  is 
otablishetj  by  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  leprae  In  the  nodules 
Of  bulUfi  Aod  by  the  sign*  of  ncivc  dtgeneration  exhibited  in 
ti«  MacMltetic  patches  of  ikfal  wd  tkt  tuckencd  nerve  trunks. 

b  fpiBfiit  tinM  Iwifoty  wm  oltcB  TMrfowndtiil  with  .othff 
gltbi'diwuMt  cHMduly  p^rtiili  •"^  tamwhifiiWi,  tbv  wblie 
Icpnv  of  Uit  OldltemcM  was  imrfiably  «  iom  of  Uw  1^ 
But  there  h  no  doubt  that  Inie  feproty  has  rsdsted  from  time 

ilnnumorial.  Pres*- liplicins  fnr  trcviiin^t  it  h.avc  Lc-en  fuut.d  !:) 
Ejf>pl,  to  which  a  date  of  about  46QO  li,<:  is  .issigned.  The  uiseaiC 
is  docribcd  by  Arjs'.olle  .ind  by  l.ilir  lircck  wrileri,  but  not 
by  Hippocrates,  though kprojiy  dciivesiu name fiom his  "lepra " 
or  "  scaly  "  disease,  which  was  no  doubt  psoriasis.  In  ancient 
tilDfa  it  was  widdy  prevalent  throughout  Asia  as  well  M  in 
Xiypt,  Mil  MDMkg  the  Greeks  and  Roman*.  la  tb»  aiMdlc 
•get  it  bcctOK  cttouivcly  disused  in  Eorope,  aiul  ftt  mm 
oooolrio— Fnaot,  BngkiMl,  Germany  and  Spcia— cvtry  Aia- 
lidmble  UMm  kad  iu  kpcr-bouae,  ia  wliidi  the  pa^U  vpcre 
jegregated.  Hie  toUl  number  of  such  houses  has  been  reckoned 
at  19,000.  The  earliest  one  in  EnKl.^ml  was  est;iLl!-,hcd  at 
Canterbury  in  iog6,  and  the  l.lre^t  .-it  HiRhfi.ac  in  i4-,i.  At  one 
thc.c  there  were  ai  le.i.st  in  icl)>;ious  ho«;piials  for  Icpers  in  Great 
Britain  and  14  in  Ireland  (Sir  James  Sii(t|«»on).  During  the  1 5th 
century  the  disease  underwent  a  remarkable  diminution.  It 
Draclically  disappeared  in  the  civilixcd  parts  of  Eurcipc.  and  (be 
leper-houses  were  given  up.  It  is  a  atngBlat  f.\ct  that  this 
4liiniauiioQ  vai  coioalcnt  with  Uie  gieat  atcasioR  of  a>yphil» 
(we  Ptoamiraioii).  The  tencfal  diiappcaiaiMa  «f  Itfton^ 
«t  tUa  time  iithe  mvec  iinht  ifligiUr  bccamt  it  d»  aat  tafa 


effect  everyvlMM.  Ih  Sdudaad  tin  tWlMW  faftted  «Mil  dw 

igth  century,  and  in  some  other  parts  it  has  never  died  out  at 
att.  At  the  present  time  it  atiU  exi»u  in  Norway,  Iceland,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  South  Russi.i.  Greece,  Turkey,  several 
Mediterranean  Wands,  the  Riviera.  Spain  and  PortuK.-\l.  Isolated 
cases  occasionally  occur  elsewhere,  but  they  are  usually  imported. 
The  Teutonic  races  secra  to  be  efpecially  free  from  the  t.iir^t. 
Leper  asylums  are  maintained  in  Norway  and  at  two  or  three 
places  in  the  Baltic,  San  Remo,  Cyprus,  C  onstantinople,  Alicanie 
and  Lubon.  Except  in  Spain,  where  some  increa^-  has  tihti 
place,  the  diieaae  it  dying  aoL  Xhe  iMuabcr  of  lepers  in  Norway 
WM  JOM  la  t9$B,  M  haa  tarn  dntedled  to  a  few  himdnda 
They  are  no  hnfstr  mHMraM  b  aay  part  «f  Banpa^  Oa  tba 
other  hand,  leprosy  prevaOa  uUMfnfjp  Ihnaihnit  Alia,  fknai 
the  Mediterranean  to  Japan,  and  ftom  Arabia  to  Siberia.  It 
is  also  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  near  the  ciiualor.  In  South  Africa  it  has 
greatly  increased,  an<l  attacks  the  Dutch  as  well  as  natives. 
Leper  asylums  have  bc-en  established  at  Robben  Island  near 
Cape  Town,  and  in  Tembuland.  la  Australia,  wbtre  it  was 
introduced  by  Chinese,  it  has  also  spread  to  Europeans.  IM 
New  Zealand  the  Maoris  are  affected;  but  the  amount  of  leprosy 
is  not  large  in  cither  country.  A  much  more  remarkable  case 
la  that  «f  the  Uanafiaa  labada,  wImvo  tha  diseaac  it  Mfewcd 
t«  liava  beea  impartad  CMaae  It  waa  mlmum  bdum 
1848,  but  fai  1S66  the  nnmbcr  of  hrpers  had  risen  to  130  and 
in  iSSi  to  4000  (Lfrefng).  AH  attempts  to  stop  it  by  segregating 
lepers  in  the  sctllemciU  of  ^lolokai  appear  to  have  been  fruit- 
less. In  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  American  continent, 
again,  leprosy  has  a  wide  diilribution.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  in  certain  parts  of 
North  America — n.imely.  I.ouifiana,  California  (among  Chinese), 
Minnesota,  Wtsconsinand  Northand  South  Dakota  (Norwcgi.tDS}, 
KeW  Brunswick  (French  Canadians). 

It  is  cBI&cult  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  gBayaphfcai 
distribollMl  md  lMltt«iaqr  W  leprosy.  It  seems  to  afet  Waadi 
and  the  aea<«Mat  nova  {haa  the  interior,  and  taanwa  caiaat 
this  givta  coliMr  to  the  dd  bdlef  that  It  b  ouaed  or  fltaimd 
by  a  fish  diet,  which  has  been  revived  by  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchin* 
son,  but  a  not  generally  accepted.  Leprosy  is  found  in  interiors 
w-here  fish  is  not  an  article  vl  diet.  Climate,  acain,  has  obvioii-ly 
little,  if  any,  Inflnenre.  The  theory  of  heredity  is  equally  ^^ 
fault,  whether  it  !«-•  applied  to  account  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease  by  transmission  or  for  its  disappearance  by  the  diminat  ion 
of  susceptible  persons.  The  latter  la  the  manner  in  which 
heredity  agf|ht  be  expected  to  act,  if  at  all,  for  lepers  are  re- 
markatfly  BtCltte.    But  we  see  the  disease  persisting  among 

amm  the  SaMpcOBi,  who  wcw  affeeiad  very  antch  IMWR 

The  «ppo«l(«  theory  of  hereditary  transmissfon  from  parents  14 

ofT!,;>ring  is  also  at  variance  with  many  observed  facts.  Ltpr^  sy 
is  very  rarely  cotiijt  iiilal,  and  no  cases  have  occurred  among  ll;e 
<lescendanis  to  tlie  tt-.ir?)  Renera'ion  of  160  NorweRian  lej-eri 
Killed  in  the  United  Slatc-s.  Ap  iin.  if  hereditary  tratt4mi>5ion 
were  an  effective  influence,  the  disease  could  hardly  have  died 
down  so  rapidly  as  it  did  in  Europe  in  (he  isth  century.  Then 
we  have  the  theory  of  contagion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  haMM 
beiaci  ai«  faNCulabk  with  Iapniay»  and  thai  the  diseaae  may 
he  caaununkated  by  ckae  eontaa.  Qacs  have  heca  recorded 
which  prove  It  oanchMlMly;  lor  instance,  that  of  a  aian  wha 
had  never  hecn  oat  of  the  British  islands,  but  developed  leprosy 
after  sharing  for  a  lime  the  V  J  and  rlnlbv?  of  his  brother,  who 
had  conli.aclcd  the  disease  in  tlie  West  Indies.  Some  of  the 
facts  n<iled,  such  as  the  cxtcrvivc  di>:.cn>ination  of  llir  disease 
in  Eutcvpe  during  ibe  middle  ages,  and  its  siibsci^urnt  r.i[<id 
decline,  suggest  the  existence  of  some  unknown  e[ii  1  :iiic  fa^  tur 
Poverty  and  insanitatioa  are  said  to  go  with  the  prevalence  of 
leprosy,  but  they  go  wlfh  cvcty  malady,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  they  have  aity  ipedai  influence.  Vaccination  haa 
hea  UkflMd  for  iprcadif«  it,  and  a  few  cases  of  communlcatieii 
hy  «na-l»«niB  hModaiJoa  asa  iccotded.  The  lafhieaca  of  thli 
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^caaaaly  be  triSinc.  Vacriaition  h  «  new  thing, 
when  there  h  moat  vicdaatioa  there 
MM  ■  aMt  kpragr  tken  it  little  or 

4edM  (Cudfe)^  Ob  A»  wfciei»     iMMtcoa^^  there 

the  prevalence  of  Irprosy. 

With  rc^rj  to  prevention,  ihc  isolation  of  patients  is  obviously 
desirable,  cspctially  in  ihe  later  sURW,  when  open  sores  may 
dbveminatc  the  LacUli;  bul  conijilclc  seyre|p.lioo,  whii.h  hjs 
been  urged,  is  rrganlod  as  impracticable  by  those  who  have 
bad  most  experience  ia  kp«OW»  dxstricis.  Scrupulous  deanUnets 
sfaouU  bt  «MfciMd  by  penoBt  attending  on  lepers  or  brov^ 
iato  ctoM  coaUct  Wb  thoa.  In  treatment  the  most  essential 
i«(tbilMikb,wiUiCMdiood 

I  to  mtriliM  in  wioat  ■■iMJ  tlatci,  and  notably 
fa  diieaMi  of  degncntlaii,  tadi  aa  tubeiculoria  aad  affections 

•f  the  nervous  system,  is  borne  out  by  experience  in  leprosy, 
which  has  affinities  to  both-,  and  this  suggests  the  application 
to  it  of  modern  methods  for  improving  focal  as  well  as  general 
nutrition  by  physic;il  means.  A  large  number  of  internal  remedies 
have  been  tried  with  vajying  results;  those  most  rccom.Tirr.iiid 
are  chaulmoogra  oil,  arsenic,  salicylate  of  soda,  salol  and  chlorate 
•f  pot^.  Vergueira  uses  Collargol  intravenously  and  sub- 
cutaneoosiy,  and  states  that  in  all  the  cases  treated  there  was 
marked  iraproTemmt,  and  hair  that  had  been  lost  grew  again. 


b|r  (Md  MHritt>  Diyite  laiMkir  vMb  K. 

a  aon-ukerated  liywai  aa^da  a  ftnpMkdx  wkkk  tbey  call  S. 

lepnmles.  Its  rebtioa  to  the  bacfllos  is  unccrtaai.  They  found 
that  injections  of  this  ori;anism  had  marked  curative  effects, 
due  to  a  neutral  fat  which  they  named  "  Nastin."  Injections 
of  Nasiin  together  with  Benzoyl  Cbforide  directly  act  on  the 
lepra  bacilli.  Some  cases  were  unaffected  by  this  treatment, 
but  with  others  ihe  effect  w.is  marvellous.  Dr  \V.  A.  I'uscy  ul 
Chicago  uses  appUcalions  of  carbon  dioxide  saow  with  good  effect. 
Id  the  later  stagMof  the  disease  there  is  a  wide  Mt  lor tHSsry, 
which  n  able  to  give  much  relief  to  sufferers. 

LiTUATvac— For  hi»tory  aad  gcocraphkal  diitrflwtiam  seo 
Hirvh,  Uamdbutk  ier  kuttnitk-iiMpupltiithtn  Ptihalvgu  (i»t  cd., 
EHangen.  i860,  « it  hckhauttive  literature).  For  patbolagy.  Vircbow. 
Pit  knnkkajttn  CtulmvliU  (Berlin,  1863-1S67),  vol.  ii.  For  clinical 
Mstoriet,  K.  Livcbig,  Blepkanliasit  Cnueomm  or  Thu  Ltproty 
(Laodoo,  Itrt).  en.  iv.  For  medieval  leproay— in  Ccrmany, 
Virchow,  ia  VtrcJh«w'<  Arekiv.  five  articles,  vols.  XViii.-xiL  (1860- 
in  the  Netherlandi.  lNfa«U.  in  Ntderl.  Tijdukr.  toor  Cenett' 
tuiule,  vol.  i.  (1857);  in  DriMin,  J  Y  Simiison.  Edin.  iled.  end  Surg. 
Jcrurn  .  three  artifles,  vf  I-  Iwi  .Tn  l  Kvii  (1S46-1847).  Trr.ilisti 
on  m'xlcrn  lep«wy  in  ji.ini' ul  ir  1.x  alilies:  DaniHsucn  and  lto«k 
(N'jCAayl.  Trattt  it  la  Sp<d'i'.skr.fd,  *ith  atlii  oi  twenty-four 
Coloured  plate*  (Paris,  1848^  -,  A.  K.  Andcnon,  L^P'oty  ai  mtl  ifUh  ttt 
Uu  SuaiU  5riMMiti>.  fiolMrad  ahotqgl^^  explanatory  ootes 
(London,  187*);  H.  Vrtoyle  Carter^BomKiv),  On  Lrptaiy  ami 
EtepkuntUHt.  with  colourr^l  p1i>..^.  !\  ^m'  n  i  ':s>;  Hilli^.  l^proiy 
*m  Bnluh  Cuiana,  an  aciuuiil  ui  k<^.<i  L  .^an  leprosy.  »iih  t«enty- 
two  coloured  platen  (London.  iSSJ?  bee  aUo  the  dermatoluKical 
worlci  of  Ilcbra.  Erasmus  \Vilu>n.  Bjzin  and  Jonathan  ^Hutchinson 
(al«o  the  latter^*  letters  to  Tht  Ttmts  of  the  ilth  of  April  and  the 
•«h  ol  May  1903):  BfiHA  UtHal  Jmmwd  (April  t,  i)ag); 
Ammum  Jmnmt  if  DmmHUa  (Dk.  raot)}  rk  A  "' 

UPSm.  KABl  BICRARO  (1810-1884),  Gcnnaa  Egypt** 

logist,  was  bom  at  Naumburg-ara-Saale  on  the  1  jrd  of  Deceathar 
iSio,  and  in  wji  sent  to  ihc  "  Sol;uI:if.ir;.a  '*  school  BCar 
Naumburg,  where  he  cinic  under  the  in:iuLiii.e  of  Professor 
L-iFiSe.  lii  iS.y  he  entered  the  univeibity  u[  Lcipii^,  an<l  one 
year  later  that  of  Gultingen,  where,  under  the  ialluence  of 
Ot fried  MuUer,  he  finally  decided  to  devote  himsdf  to  the 
archaeological  side  of  philology.  Fion  GlHltium  he  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  ia  itfjaadador  with  the  Uiciis 
Dr  labulis  EuitMnu.  In  the  same  year  ha  peacaadcd  I0  atudy 
In  Paris,  and  was  commistioncd  by  the  dac  da  Ligi—  (•oolkct 
Urirlsl  torn  the  Cieek  aad  Latia  writaai  for  hia  wsA  m  the 


weapons  of  the  ancients.  In  1S34  he  took  the  Voloey  _ 
with  hii  PditirapkU  ils  Miiul  dcr  Sprachjartchimt.  Befneadsd 
by  Bunscn  aad  Hnabnldl,  Lcaaiua  Uutw  biaatif  wall  fraat 
ardoor  tele  EOrptiblM  MdiH»  riM*  tke  daalk  at 

is  fad  aniacted  M  tchobr  of  catiacwc  aad 
rltjiiBi  fmuid  aa  anaple  field  for  bis  powers.  After 

four  years  spent  in  visiting  the  Egjptijn  coUecti.jus  of  Italy, 
Holland  and  England,  be  returned  to  Germany,  where  HumU>ldi 
and  Bunscn  ur.itcJ  their  influence  to  make  his  projected  visit 
to  Egypt  a  Svicntilii:  expedition  with  royal  support.  For  three 
years  Lejftius  and  his  pjrly  expkrc.l  the-  wii^Ic  of  ihc  region  in 
which  monuments  of  ancient  £()ptian  and  Ethiopian  occupation 
are  found,  from  the  Sudao  idwve  Khartum  to  the  Syrian  coast. 
At  the  end  of  1845  thqr  ictamcd  home,  and  the  results  of  the 
expedition,  <<iBiiltn  a|  casts,  drawings  and  squeezes  of  ia- 

fioUectcd  with  the  utoMak 
••d  papyri,  far  sarpaneA 
li  x84d  he  mvriad  Eliaabetb  Kkita,  and  his 
sppoiitBMi  to  a  profbaonhip  b  Bcriia  Unlvcrslly  la  the 
folfowing  August  afforded  him  the  leisure  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  his  work.  In  1859  the  twelve  volumes  of  his 
vju  DcnkmdUr  cus  Ai\p'.(n  und  Alhitpicn  «ere  l'ini:-hrd, 
supplcir.inted  Liter  by  a  text  prrparetl  from  the  note  bex">.s  of 
the  cxp  dition.  they  con, prise  its  entire  ari  h.^e^ilogif .il,  p,i!.)i-ii- 
graphical  and  historical  results.  In  1S66  Lep»ius  again  went  to 
Egypt,  and  discovered  the  famous  Decree  of  Tanis  orTableof 
Caaopi,  an  inscription  of  the  same  character  as  the  Roselta 
Stona^  la  Ueragj^hic,  demotic  and  Greek.  In  1S75  he  waa 
appointad  kaapcr  «l  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  whidi.  like  lha 
owta  anch  to  hit  care.  Abott  In  yaaiahMr 
Gehciraer  niaiiailwaiipiilh  m  dhd  « 
thaxolhof  July  1884.  B«ridMtht«rtoaaal  OmAaiMir 
and  other  publications  of  texts  such  BS  the  TtdUnbiuli  dtr 
AfypUr  (Book  of  tke  Dni,  184?)  Ms  other  works,  amongst 
which  may  lie  specially  named  his  K<}iii(sbu<li  dcr  A  ^spUr 
(1858)  and  Chranolcpf  dtr  Afypltr  (!,*<4o),  -ire  characlerued 
hy  a  fjual :ly  of  pern  incncc  that  is  very  rrni.uk.iWe  in  a  subject 
of  such  rapid  development  as  Egyptolopy.  fn  spite  of  his 
adeatific  training  ia  philology  Lepsius  left  behind  few  irar.sl.i- 
tions  of  inscriptions  or  discussions  of  the  meanings  of  words: 
by  preference  he  attacked  historical  and  archaeological  problems 
coiuiected  with  the  ancient  texts,  the  alpfaabet,  the  metrology, 
the  names  of  metals  aad  minerals,  the  chranoiogy,  the  royal 
Onlha  aiher  hiad  «M  cl  hb  IttMt  tmhik  (he  JTuMMIa 

ralthti 


li  M  4lhont»  runv  «f  tht  Ihra  Milf 
prtceded  hf  a  UnguiMk  sketch  of  th« 
Afrion  eaMhent  Thnnighout  his  Kfe  he  profited  by  the  gift 

of  attaching  to  himself  the  right  men,  whether  as  patrons  or, 
like  Weidcnbaeh  and  Stern,  as  assistants.  Lepsius  wis  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  best  t>  pe  of  Gertn.ui  scholar. 

See  Rukard  Lrpuus,  h\  Orrt;  I  l*-rs  (New  York.  1SS7).  and  art. 
ECVPT.  MCtioo  Expiotalwn  and  KfiCtinh. 

LBPnNBS,  an  Athenian  orator,  known  as  the  propo^er  of  a 
law  that  no  Athenian,  whether  citizen  or  resident  alien  (with 
the  sole  excepti<m  of  the  descendants  of  Harmodiut  and  .\risto> 
gcilon),  should  be  exempt  fru.Ti  the  public  charges  (XAroi/p7i«i) 
for  the  Mate  festivals.  The  ohiect  «aa  toprovide  funds  for  the 
feitKak  and  pnbBc  spaettdaatfttiBMtMibotbthettcasttiy 
and  lha dtiaens  generally  were  ihBlt4lMMgr.  ItmsAvthar 
itrltd  llM  many  of  the  recipieata  at  tennmlty  wm  rcallf 
vaworthy  of  it.  Against  this  law  Demosthenes  delivered 
(354  B.C.)  his  well-known  sficcch  A%ainsl  Leptines  in  support  of 
the  pro[Kisal  of  Ctesippus  that  all  the  cases  of  immunity  shuuid 
be  carefully  investigated.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  rcpuLitinn 
for  ingratitude  and  breach  of  f.iilh  whirh  ihc  al>olition  of  ii^i- 
munitics  would  bring  upon  the  stale.  Besides,  the  law  itself 
had  been  passed  unconstitutionally,  for  an  existing  law  confirmed 
these  privileges,  and  by  the  constitution  of  Sok>n  no  law  could 
be  enacted  until  any  existing  law  which  it  contravened  had  been 
repcalad.  The  k«  «M  pntMh^r  condcmBcd.  Nothhif  farther 
is  kmm^Uititmt. 

trj. 
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LEPTIS—LE  PUY  • 


LBPTI8.  the  natne  of  two  towns  in  ancient  Africa  The 
fiist,  Leptis  hUgtia.  {Atwrlti^yra),  the  modem  Lcbda,  was  in 
T^lituta  betMwn  Tcipolis  and  Mcsrau  at  the  moutJl  «l  th* 
Giypf,  the  imomI,  LcpUt  Pam  (Airru  4  futfiii),  kanimaho 
u  yjyf  jfyfff  tt  L^Mit  nisK*  tte  aaodiwt  j  ma  a 
■nH  huteur  ti  l^ynpn  bMMB  Bupta«  PfooasUr)  and 

I.  Lzms  Macha  waa  one  of  tbe  Max  tad  most  flourishing 

of  ihc  Phrnni  ian  tir.jvriria  cstalili.-hcd  on  the  coasts  of  the 
greater  Syni*.,  O-.c  liu  tH)iTi!iiCi>  ui  <  nt  rcpcii  lor  the  interior  of  the 
African  conlinc-it.  Ii  wa^  (ouiido!  by  the  Sidonians  (Sallust, 
Jug.  78)  who  were  joined  later  i>y  [K-oplc  of  Tyre  (I'liny,  I  Jul. 
Nai.  V.  17).  Herodotus  enlarges  on  the  fertility  ol  iti  trrriiory 
(iv.  t75,  V.  4a).  It  was  tributary  to  Carthage  to  which  it  p.uil  :i 
contribution  of  a  talent  a  day  (Liv-y  xxxiv.  62).  After  the  Set.  (j:i  1 
tuaie  Wv  Mmrinitn  made  kinuetf  maatcr  of  it  (SallMsi,  Jut. 

Ci  Urf  mtv.  A*i  Apgian.  viiL  to6).  During  the  Juguitbine 
■r  k  appedidi  far  pwmUm  to  Rofne  (Sdluit,  Jk$.  jt^ 
nouiii  o^nnd  mi  jjaoiluBt  by  Jktba,  it  imlrtiiMil  ha 
tlhgiMC*  to  RooM^  MtppQiUd  IJk  Mttatorial  cause,  recrivcd 
Oito  ttw  younser  with  the  remains  of  the  Pompciin  forces  after 
Kiarsalus^^  B  C.  Af'.irhij  viLlory  JuliUi  Cae>,ir  imposed  upon 
It  an  aacual  contribution  of  joo.ooo  iitcajurus  of  oil.  Ncverthc- 
ks6,  it  preserved  its  position  as  a  free  city  gowrnc-d  by  In  own 
magistrates  (CJ.L,  viiL  7).  It  received  (lie  title  of  miiri- 
tipium  {C.I.L.  viii.  8),  and  was  subaeqaently  made  a  colcr.i.i 
liy  Trajan  {C.I.L.  viii.  10).  Septimius  Sevenia,  «1»  was 
born  there,  beautified  the  place  and  conferred  tipoa  It  the  lus 
Udimm.  I4pti»  Magna  mu  tho  limit  of  tho  Roata  Mote,  tbe 
kit  Matioa  «f  dM  Um$  TripMrnuui  heuot,  tntrritlfy  during 
jhi  lHt«M»«f  lliBlnfll«,li«fMd  wmA  tarn  tho 
NoRMriaartte  dewn.  tte  GmguBtco,  tlw  Atatintaid  and  tte 
Levathao  (Ammian.  Marc,  xxviii.  6;  Piocop.  De  Aedif.  vi.  4). 
Its  commerce  declined  and  its  harbour  silted  up.  Justinian 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  rebuild  it  (I'rocop.  ibid. ;  Ch.  Diehi, 
L'A/rique  bysduliue,  p.  It  uas  the  scat  of  a  bisliopric, 

but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  Lijliuiis  after  .)6.'. 

Lepti*  Magna  had  a  citadel  uhiih  protected  the  convnierrial 
city  which  was  geoemlly  called  N'capolis,  the  situation  of  which 
may  he  ooaspaied  with  that  of  Carthage  at  the  foot  of  Byr». 
Ita  nimi  VO  atiU  imposing;  remains  of  ramparts  and  docks, 
s  llMMi%«  ciiraaand  vadm  tnddiiwoi  th«  Roman  period  stia 
trirt.  hiatiliJliaia  Aoy  tlaa  tfco  mmm  t—nciatiw  of  the 
name  was  Lepds,  Lepdtona,  iaatead  of  LqMia,  LaptllaBa 
(TSsaot.  Giotr.  comp.  de  la  prm.  fAfri^,  B.  9x9;  CWOMM- 
Ganneau,  Retueil  d'crclUolegic  crifiii,iU,  vi.  41;  Compus 
rtndus  dc  I'.Acai.  dts  Instr.  ci  B.-Lrtlra,  1903,  p.  jij; 
Cagii  if,  C.R.  A<>id.,  xqo$,  p.  53 1).  The  coitis  of  Leptis  Magna, 
like  the  niiijorily  of  the  emporia  in  the  ncighljourhood, present  a 
scries  from  the  funic  ptriod.  They  are  of  bron/c  with  the  legend 
(I^pqi).  They  have  on  one  side  the  bead  of  Bacchus. 
Hercules  or  Cybelc,  and  on  tbe  other  various  emblems  of  these 
deities.  From  tbe  Ronun  pcr:o<!  we  have  also  coins  bearing  the 
beads  of  Augustus,  Livb  aiii  1  .bcrius,  which  still  have  the  najnc 
of  the  town  in  Neo-Puoic  script  (Lud.  MiiJiaa^  Xmmism.  4t 
Pom.  Afrique,  ii.  3). 

The  ruiniof  Lcptii  .Mafrna  have  liwo  visitrd  by  numerous travTllen 
linec  the  time  01  Fr(<liiirk  W  ilU.im  and  llrnry  \Villi.im  Becchcy 
(Travfis,  pp.  51  and  741  and  Ili:i;iirh  n.irth  (\\'.s>!i},:tunp,fn,  pp. 
306.  360);  thc\'  arc  described  by  t-h.  Ti<---iit  f.  fur/i.  ii.  319 
«  scq.);  CI.  Pcrroud,  De  Syrtifii  tmporiis,  p.  33  (t'arU,  1881, 
in  8°);  m  abo  a  doctiptka  in  the  New  Yeik  jowMl.  Tkt  Naiun 
(1877),  voL  sxvO.  No.  olU.  M.  M^faicr  de  MathniJaih  explored 
the  Nte  afresh  tn  1901;  his  account  Is  !n5«rtrd  In  the.  NourtUes 
Aukims  des  missiont,  x  24j-»77:  cf.  vol.  xii.  See  also  J".  Toutain, 
"  Lc  Limca  Tripolitanuc  en  Tripalitaine."  in  the  BuUelin  orcUologique 

3.  LtPTis  TAKva  (Lamu),  -}  m.  from  Monastir.  which  is 
•ften  coofmed  by  modem  writers  with  Leptis  Magna  in  tbcir 
iBtaipmatfcma  of  aadont  t|zU  (Timot,  CStfT'  mh#.  iL  169). 
wut,  MSBidni  to  tbo  ToMa  J'tuikujlrtmk  18  n.  aaoth  of 
BadraMtam.  tiwidaQOir  FlM«icia»  to  Hhe  LeptU 
Magna,  k  ma  In  Un  hutt  period  of  ctMpoMlvdy  slight 
hwpnctaora  Nii>MihthBi,it  had  lottilirarta«a.oad  tte  Stmk 


engineer,  A.  Daux,  has  discovered  a  probable  line  of  raniparta 
Like  iu  neighbour  Hadnimetum,  Leptis  I'arva  dedaniid  for 
Rome  after  tiie  last  Puoic  War.  Also  after  the  fall  of  Carthago 
10  146  it  potaervcd  its  autonomy  and  was  declared  a  cmlat 

^  i^tf^i  ^fll^^BfHPff    ^^^P^^^^^l^^^     ^^^WWrffl^^    ^^^9    ^Ce^o^^^    ^9     ^^P^^p  ^^^B 

bM.  Afrk.9.A\.  JUhBOacw«mdiit*elMa»oChh«M» 
lions  bcforr  tho  hattte  «f  nanaoa  la  40  CCh.  HmM^  CH^k 

eomp.  ii.   -;8).    Under  the  Efflptre  LepUs  BarwiT  hacailW 

extrtiicly  ;>tii ,|ierijLi!. ,  its  biNhopj  appeared  in  the  African 
eoiii.'  lis  lro:n  .  jS  onv.arUs.  in  Justinian's  reorganization  of 
.\lri  a  we  t.iid  th.it  Leptii  i'arva  was  with  Capsa  one  of  the  two 
rciiderices  ol  the  Dux  Byzdtenae  ( I'issot,  op.  cil.  p.  171).  The 
town  had  coins  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  On  the  olvcrve 
i>  tbe  imperial  etiigy  with  a  Latin  icgrod,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Ornk  legend  AEIITIC  with  the  bust  of  Meecuxy  (Lud. 
Midler,  Numiim.  dt  I'anc.  A/riqut,  iL  49).  Tbe  ruins  extend 
along  the  sea-coast  to  the  north-west  of  Lemta;  tbe  rcmaifla  of 
dodot,  ths«ipidilKatmaBdtlMacn|ioliacaahediatiopdihad| 
a  OriaUa*  ceaaaMjr  Ima  fanWiai  ttBteadonad  «Mi  eniooi 
fflosaics. 

See  CompUt  mdm  it  tAtad.  4m  tniaip.  tt  B,rZittnt  ({883),  p. 
1&9,  Cagnat  and  Saladin,  "  Notes  d'archdoL  tunitieaaM,'^  in  the 
Bohtlin  wionamfnlct  of  18.84:  Artkirtt  dts  misiionj,  xit.  lit: 

Ci^^njf,  Expiorattcns  archfct.  en  Turiiit,  5**  fj'*:.  pp.  9-16,  iind 
y  >ur  dn  mandf  (l.'^Hi),  i.  }<>::  S-iUdin.  K,;')/>i  r.'  j:.--  i.nr-  mui:>n 
rrt  I'unitU  (1886),  pp.  O-ro;  liuUetxn  archirl.  liu  (rrtit.'.'  df  Irut.iux 
1.:  .:.":q\tet  (I895).  pp-  '»J  7I  ( in!<ri|  t ii)n>  i)l  Lami.i);  i'  W.'cdn  df  ia 
tu<;Me<.^.>ffiu>r  11905;  pUo  of  ibc  ruiasoi  Lamta).  (E.  B.*) 

IS  901^  or  Lk  Ptnr  nt  ViiaY,  a  town  of  aouth-eastem 
FtaMBb  capital  of  the  department  of  Hato-Loiwt  90  m.  S.W. 
of  lyooiflB  Iha  Potia-Lyon  mihny.  Fopk  (8906)  torn,  i7«B«lt 
ooiiiwiiaat  #1.4*0.  Pt^riaaaJadKMOBQlaaaaiplikhaMM 
bam  a  hal^t  of  1050  ft.  aboto  aaa4cml  opoa  Mbat  Aah^  a 
hill  that  divides  the  left  bank  of  the  DoUzon  from  the  rj|^  bank 
of  the  Borne  (a  rapid  stream  joininj;  the  Loire  %  m.  b^w). 
From  the  new  town,  which  lies  e.i-,!  „:iJ  west  in  tlic  valley  of 
the  Dolcaon,  the  traveller  asccr.ds the  old  1l  idal  ar.d  cielcsiastical 
town  through  narrow  steep  streets,  paved  witli  pebbles  of  a, 
to  the  cathedral  ooounanded  by  the  fantastic  pinnacle  of  Mont 
Corneillc.  Moot  Coraeille,  which  is  433  ft.  above  the  Place  de 
Brcuil  (in  the  lonxr  towa)»  ia  a  atccp  rock  of  volcanic  breccia, 
surmounted  by  an  iroa  atatae  of  the  Virgin  (53  fu  high)  cast, 
after  a  nodal  Ytf  BonaariBUB,  oat  of  gum  taken  at  SehaatgwL 
Anotkcr  aiatac;  liit  «f  Vaff  da  MoillMa.  bishop  of  t»  Ptg  r, 
alsosctdtKaatdV  AoBaaiaHaib&caatfcatalilw  Vi«|a.  Faaai 
the  platfana  of  Mioat  ConwIBe  a  magniSoaBt  paaotaaak  idav 
is  obtainod  of  the  town  and  of  the  \-olcattic  mountains,  wUck 
make  tWs  region  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  France. 

The  Ron'.jn:';f,'je  cai!;_-<:r.J  (N'otrc-Damc),  datit.g  *:h;c:Ty 
from  the  firs:  vi  the  i.th  century,  h.i$  a  partiioioured 
fatadc  of  white  s.-\ri  istorc  and  black  volcar.ic  breccia,  which 
is  rearhed  by  a  flight  of  si.xty  steps,  and  consists  of  three  ticcs, 
the  lowest  composed  of  three  high  arcades  opening  into  the 
!x>rch,  which  extends  beneath  the  first  bays  of  the  nave;  abo\'e 
are  three  windows  lighting  the  nave;  and  these  in  turn  are 
sumoonted  by  three  gables,  tam  of  lilddi,  tbaao  Ja  tlw  tight 
and  the  left,  are  of  open  work.  11m  atalicaic  c«BtlMic>  wftato 
the  poidi,  iriiaBB  il  di*idc%  fcadbt  «it  the  left  to.  Ike  dotea; 
on  the  right  iatD  the  drardi  The  doorway  of  the  sooth  tranaept 
is  sheltered  by  a  fine  Romanesque  porch.  The  isolated  bcll  tower 
(1S4  ft.),  which  rfites  behind  the  choir  in  seven  storeys,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Romanesriue  transition 
period.  The  Iw^  of  the  n.ivc  are  covered  in  by  octagon.nl 
cup<!!.is.  the  cunrra!  nr'  forrr.inf:  a  1  r  ii-rn.  The  choir  and 
transepts  arc  barrel-vaulted.  Much  veneration  is  paid  to  a 
small  image  of  the  Mrgin  on  the  high  alinr,  a  modi m  copy 
of  themcdie\-al  image  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The  cloister, 
to  the  Borth  of  the  choir,  h  striking,  owing  to  its  wwoAy* 
coloond  amteriak  and  ekgut  shafts.  Vieilet-le-DneeansUered 
— oaCitagiaiiiluHohalaafftotheoMaitkauwttiypeof  catfcedral 
ctoiamr  (8tk  oratk  tauiii).  Coimectcd  with  the  dobtcr  «8 
leoMkm  of  iertii«Utag  «  tka  tjik  ccntuiy,  by  which  it  «a» 
afaaad  tnm  tka  amt  of  ika        Hear  tka  catkadm 
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ttfitnery  ol  St  John  fiith  century),  built  on  the  foundations 
«f  M  Roman  building,  is  surrounded  by  naiis  and  numerous 
rcmiins  of  the  period,  partly  uncovered  by  excavations.  The 
church  of  St  Lawrenot  (14*^  ocatiiiy)  coDtain*  Uw  taoib  and 

eanM  to  St  Dmit. 

lit  Phi  P  Willi  IHgHiHary  icDuJai  of  iu  oU  lioeof  fcttifcs- 
tlaai,  Mmi  tim  •  — fckuhUiJ  mmt*  «UA  km 
mtond,  aod  «  km  tmkm  iU  hmam  dMidf  Am  «fe»  nith 
tootle  I7tb  cenAiry.  la  IIriM  ol  the  hospital  there  ia  a  fin* 
medhx!  porth  und«r  wlildi  a  itreet  passes.  Of  the  roodera 
monuments  the  ^tnIuc-  of  ^^.•lric  Joseph  I'aul,  marquis  of  La 
P'aycltc,  and  a  founlain  in  iht-  I'Uce  de  Brcuil,  cuccutcd  in 
marble,  bron.-i-  nnd  <,yi-iiilc,  may  l)C  specially  iin  r;;  :(jiird.  'I  hc 
museum,  named  after  Charles  Crozaticr,  a  native  stulptor  and 
metal-worker  tn  whose  munificence  it  principally  owes  its 
cabtence,  con;  lin-;  ntiquitiVs,  engravings  a  coOection  of  lace, 
cod  etbnoKT.i,"htc.i1  .tnd  natural  history  coIlectioaB.  Among  the 
Clnjadtics<rfLePay*oaM  be  noted  the  djwadh  oi  »  Michd 
4rAi|tt0h^  buMi  tto  fliflo  tfllM  ftMni  fwdfcil  wi  m  iMlotod 
rock  like  Mont  Coacille.tlio top ofwMdffciMnbrfbyoatafccoBe 
of  371  steps.  The  church  dates  firom  the  end  oftb«iothcentary 
•od  its  chancol  is  >il!!  I  li  r.  The  steeple  h  i  f  tf  -  .n;i  r\;tL- 
as  that  of  the  I  .alicUral.  Ifarec  nuiea ffom  Le  i'uy  »(c  Uic  ruins 
of  the  C)i  iic,;u  do  rolicnaCfOBt «i  Mw  Bopt  tepoitaM  leudol 
Btronghuld;s  of  Fraoce. 

Le  Puy  is  the  teat  of  a  bishopric,  a  prefect  and  a  court  of 
assizes,  «t»d  has  tribuaala  ot  fint  instance  and  of  cooHncrce, 
a  board  of  trade  arbiUMtoo*  *  chamber  of  commcrc^  aad  a 
keafldi  ol  the  Buk.  of  Wmmoe.  Iu  ediwuiaiMl  iMtttntions 
Mode  fwWiifil  wilimlfit  lycte  4ad  iiaiaim  coUffcs 
Ar  both  aeMS  Mad  maakipol  indtHUlAl  Khoois  ol  dntwias 
Ofdbftectoic  aad  imthematics  appUed  to  uta  tod  MnttfiMt 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  lace  and  guipure  (in  woollen, 
linen,  cotton,  silk  and  gold  and  silver  threads),  and  distilling, 
leather-dressing,  malting  and  the  ni.inufacture  of  chocolate  and 
cloth  are  carried  on.  Cattle,  woollens,  gr^un  and  vegetables 
are  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 

It  i*  not  known  wbtthcr  Lc  fuy  csintcd  previously  to  ihc  Kuman 
bvaaiaa.  Tomfds  the  end  of  the  4th  or  bcfiiaiiing  of  the  jtb 
ccfllury  It  became  the  capital  of  the  country  of  tnc  Vella  vi,  at  whKh 
period  the  biihopric,  oricinatly  nt  Kcvcssion,  now  St  Pautim,  was 
tranrferrcd  hither.  Cresorv  of  Tours  speak*  uf  it  by  Ike  name  of 
Aaicivffl.  bctauw  a  chapel  "ad  IX-um  "  h.id  Iwx-n  built  on  the 
mountain,  whence  the  name  of  .Mi  nt  Adidoi!  i  Am--,  I'.Iiiih  it  ••lill 
retains.  In  ttie  imh  rrMurj'  it  v.a^  r.ille<l  I'lxiiuin  Sanrtae  Mnrsif. 
whcrvce  Lc  Puy.  In  the  mid  lle  .i,-i  .  iliere  wa%  a  doutile  emli.Min-, 
One  ior  the  CKniiier,  (he  other  for  the  town.  The  tanctuary  ol 
MiUO  Omm  was  much  frequented  by  fiipima,  aad  the  city  new 
fUMOO  aad  populous.  Rivalries  bnwccn  the  mhops  wao  nrld 
directly  of  the  see  of  Rome  and  had  the  right  of  coining  money,  and 
the  lord*  of  Polignac,  revolts  of  the  town  agaiirsi  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  entrojehments  of  the  IcuiJal  superiors  on  moniripal  pre- 
roeativrs  oi'.en  ditturtx-d  the  f|uiei  <A  the  to»n.  The  Saracens  in  the 
Vth  century,  the  Koulicrs  in  (he  i;ih,  the  English  in  the  I4lh,  the 
Bursuadial)^  in  the  15th,  successively  ravaged  the  netghboatliaod. 
Le  Puy  sent  the  flower  of  its  chi\-alry  to  the  CmMdea  n  1096, 
aad  Raymond  d'Aiguille.  called  d'Agilcs.  one  of  its  worn,  «oa  thair 
Ustorian.  Many  councils  and  various  astcmblies  of  the  atttea  of 
Laniruedoc  met  within  it*  walls:  pojK*  and  viverritrns,  amonj;  the 
Utter  Charlemagne  and  Francis  I.,  visited  il»  vm.  tu  ir>  .    I'l  -tili  n^e 

and  the  religious  wars  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity.  Long  occupied 
hv  the  IxaKuers.  it  dM  tt  tKllWlt  W  Ifff  W.  —It —T  fears 

after  his  accession. 

LEROO  DB  TEJADA.  SEBASTIAH  (tSis-iSS^),  president 
of  Mexico,  was  born  at  Jalapa  on  the  35th  of  A|iril  iS2$.  lie 
was  educated  as  a  lawyer  and  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
OBOrt.  He  became  known  as  a  liberal  leader  and  a  sup[)orter 
ol  VMdcnt  Juarez.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  afTai.'>  ior 
llMt  OHNitht  ia  U$f,  aad  bcctiae  pntidcnt  of  the  Chamber 
•f  Dtpmlti  io  (Ml.  Ouiiv  Uw  FieaA  iottraatieii  and 
tilt  fdtn  of  the  oai^eior  MaiiniBn  be  eentiaiwd  loyal  to 
the  patriotic  party,  and  had  an  active  shaft  fat  condocting  the 
national  lesi^i  i.n  e  He  was  minister  of  foreiRn  affairs  to 
President  Juarez,  and  he  showed  an  imfilarablc  resolution  in 
carrying  out  the  execution  of  Maximili.n  ai  (^ufreloro.  When 
Juares  died  tn  1872  Lcrdo  succeeded  him  in  office  hi  Ike  natiUl 


of  a  confused  civil  war.  He  achieved  some  success  inpacifyiaf 
the  country  and  began  the  construction  of  railway's.  He  was 
re  elected  on  the  ;4th  of  July  iS;6,  but  was  expelled  in  January 
ol  the  following  year  by  i'orfifio  Diaa.  lit  had  made  himsetf 
nnpopolar  by  the  means  he  took  to  sectixe  hb  re-electioa  and  fay 
his  d&positioa  to  limit  state  richta  ia  Itvtot  of  •  **"H|tr 
centnliaed  soenaacnt.  He  fled  to  Iho  ObMI  Sl«la« 
died  in  ohaoHil^at  Mar  Yolfc  in  1889. 

Set  H.  H.  Baaaraft  facile  SMts,  vol.  9  (San  Fraadaco.  1M3- 
1890). 

LniCI.  a  village  of  Liguria,  Italy,  situated  on  the  N.£.  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  about  t]  m.  F  S  K.  of  Spczia,  and  4  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Sar^aiia  by  road,  17  ft.  .nbovc  sea-lcvcl.  Pop.  (1901) 
o  ;;6.  Its  small  harbour  is  guarded  by  an  old  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Taiicrcd;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  chief 
place  on  the  gulf.  S.  Terenxo,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Lericj^ 
was  the  aaidawt  of  Skoihy  d«ifc«  hit  latt  dM»  ^aithir 
nortb^WttltlfctBlydil^lMlK  ■iliilUlMltlMilwwmi^ 
wocfca, 

laWPi,  m  pmOam  of  aattiki  Spain,  l—ti  In  1833  of 
diitiicts  prevlooaijr  ladnded  lo  the  aadnl  fMWfMOf  Cat  alonia, 
aad  booaded  on  the  N.  by  France  and  Andom.  E.  by  Gerona 
and  Barcelona,  S.  by  Tarragona  and  W.  by  SaragosMi  and 
Huesca.  Pop.  (1000)  274,500;  area  4600  .sq.  m.  The  northern 
half  of  L^rida  beloiiRS  entirely  lo  the  .Mediterranean  or  eastern 
section  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprises  iduie  of  Ihc  finest  scenery 
in  the  whole  1  h.u.n.  including  the  valie)  s  of  .Aran  and  La  CcrdaAa, 
and  large  tracts  of  forest.  It  is  watered  by  many  fivers,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Segrc.  a  left-band  tributaiy  of  the  Ebnik 
South  of  the  point  at  which  the  ScfiB  it  joined  «o  tiki  d(kl  Iqr 
the  Nogucra  PaUaiea,  the  chtwctcr  of  the  oeontiy  taMpieNiy 

■OMdMnUMte^^^  theEhm 

valley,  but  redeemed  by  an  elaborate  system  of  canals  from  the 
sterility  which  characterises  so  much  of  that  region  in  Aragon. 
Leriila  ii  traversed  by  the  main  railway  from  Barcelona  to 
.Sar.ifossa,  .inrl  In- a  line  from  Tarr.ngona  to  the  city  of  Linda. 
In  i',ni  the  Siiinii-h  Kovernmcnl  aRrced  with  France  to  carry 
another  liocto  the  mouth  of  an  tnlernaiional  tunnel  throtigh  tht 
Pyrenees.  Indiutrics  are  in  a  more  backward  condition  than  ia 
any  other  province  of  Catalonia,  despite  the  abundance  of  water- 
power.  There  are,  however,  many  saw-mills,  flour-miUs,  and 
diitilicrict  of  akolMd  and  liqueon,  besides  a  smaller  ani^er  Of 
cotton  Mid  taBifcelDdw»piywiwllli,soap-iwifht,  tad  pa  tad 
leat  I.er  factories.  Ziac,  Ugnite  and  conunon  salt  arc  mined,  but 
tl'.c  o  jtput  is  small  and  of  slight  value.  There  is  a  thriving  trade 
in  vcinv,  oil,  w<M)l.  timlwr,  cattle,  mutes,  horses  and  sheep,  1  .a 
ORricalture  is  iar  less  prosperous  than  in  the  maritime  provintes 
of  Cat.ih.nia.  I,erida  (q.v.)  is  the  capital  (|>op.  31,43,;),  and 
the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants.  Sco  dc 
Urgel,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Scgre,  is  a  fortified  city 
which  has  been  an  cpiKopal  see  since  840,  and  has  had  a 
dose  kislorical  connexion  with  Andorra  (f.s.).  Solsona,  on  a 
■Ball  Uibnuiy  of  tht  Cnrdoaer.  wkkh  dows  thiouah  Bnicelon* 
toibt  Mtdfttmaefittlht  JeftMr  ol  the  Raaitat,  tad  wataint 
in  Iu  putt  iJnidk  ta  ivtlt  of  the  Virgin  said  to  pwiMi 
mbncfiilotts  poewia,  and  vWttd  every  year  by  many  bnadrtdt 
of  pilgrims.  Cervera,  on  a  small  river  of  the  f.amc  name, 
contains  thebuildingsof  a  university  which  I'hilip  \.  established 
hen  in  1717  This  university  had  originally  been  founded  at 
Harcel.jiia  in  the  1  ^ih  century,  and  was  reopened  there  in  1R4J. 
In  fliara(:er.  and  especially  in  their  industry,  inlellifience  and 
keen  local  patriotism,  the  inhabitants  of  L^rida  are  typical 
t  .a  .1  ]  a  r.  -i.    ( See  Catalonia.) 

JLfiaUiA.  Uie  capital  of  the  SpanisbpnAince  of  Urida,  on  the 
ffiwr  Segw  aad  im  >ti«liaa  Samtiwi  aad  Iiridt-Tnrfti»a> 
railways.  Pep.  (1900)  »tMi*>  Tht  oldir  ptltS  of  IIk  cftji  BO 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  a  matt  tC  atfio'w  nad  ctooked 
streets,  surrounded  by  ruined  walls  and  a  moat,  and  commanded 
by  the  ancient  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  plains  of  NoRuera  on  the  north  and  of  l"r>;el  on  the  southl 

On  the  left  bank.  conoRtcd  with  UKolda  «uartcn  by  a  fine 
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stone  bridge  and  \n  Iron  railway  bridge,  are  the  taburbs,  bid  o«t 
after  18S0  in  broad  and  regular  avenues  of  modem  houses.  Tbe 
old  catbeditil,  last  used  for  piiblk-  worship  in  1707,  U  a  very 
interesting  late  RomancM|uc  huiKiiiiK,  w  iih  (loihir  and  Maurcsque 
addilionSi  but  the  interior  was  much  dcfarcil  by  its  conversion 
into  barracks  after  1717.  It  was  founded  in  1203  by  Pedro  II. 
cf  Aragon,  and  consecrated  in  iiyS.  The  fine  octagorul  belfry 
m*  built  eariy  ia  tbe  istb  otatury.  A  second  cathedral,  with 
■  CbriliMM  1— g— ph««<i  fa>  »78»»  The  church  of  San 

Loftmo  (ts90-ij(N)  b  ofllMMtthjr  tat  tbe  bcwtiiinl  tnetqr  of 
ft*  G«(Me  «iBdo«i}  itt  am  li  «M  to  bwt  tan  m,  mm*n 
•UU|jk|  coimrtMl  by  tbe  Moon  faito  a  moaqne  ami  by  Rmutn 
BerengMr  IV.,  last  count  of  Barcelooa,  into  a  chtnxh.  Other 
inicrrstiriR  buildings  arc  the  Romanes<iue  town  h.iU,  founilcd  in 
the  ijth  century  but  several  times  restore*],  the  bishop's  palire 
and  the  military  hospital,  formerly  a  convent.  The  mus<:um 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  and  Romanesque  antiquities; 
and  there  are  a  school  for  teachers,  a  theological  seminary  and 
■cadcmies  of  literature  and  science.  Looher,  peper,  ^tm,  nik, 
Bbm  and  ctotb  are  manufactured  h  the  dif,  irihidl  Im  abo 
wme  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

L<6rida  is  the  IlcrJ^  of  the  Romans,  and  «•>  the  capital  of  tbe 
Maple  wboBS  tbcycaUed  llmimm(JKay)  or  Ikrplm  (Flelnny). 
■y  iftMtiaBtbe  kqrofCbtaleBla  aad  Anfoa,ltii«sbBaiavcry 
early  period  an  important  military  station.  In  the  Punic  Wars 
ft  sided  with  the  Carthaginians  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Roman  arms.  In  its  immediate  nci^libuuil-.oud  Hanno  was 
defeated  by  5>cipio  in  116  B.C., and  it  adcrwjnii  became  famous 
as  the  scene  of  ("apsar's  arduous  htruRKlo  \vi;h  rumpcy  s  generals 
Afrantus  and  IVireius  in  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  (4g  B.C.). 
It  traaalready  a  muuicipium  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  under  later  emperors.  Under  the  Visigoths 
it  became  an  epitcopal  sec,  and  at  least  ooe  ecclesiastical  council 
knowded  totm  Uader  the  lto«^tn|fe 

It  beenne  tdbotaiy  to  lie  tadb  fa  MS*  hat  «M  seeoMiiiertd 
In  m<  In  ti49 it Mltatin the baadi af  laami Bercaguer  IV. 

In  modem  times  it  has  come  through  numerous  sieges,  having 
been  taken  by  the  French  in  No%'cmbcr  1 707  during  the  War  of 

Sucfcssion,  and  again  in  i.Sio.  In  i jco  J.imcs  II.  of  Aragon 
founded  a  university  at  Linda,  which  achieved  tonw  repute  ia 

its  day,  but  was  supprcMd  la  lyty,  When  tbe  aahfrnlly  af 

Ccrvera  was  founded. 
tOUU.  nUUKBOO  DB  MWOm  T  Mitt.  Son  or 

(lSS**tA>S)«  SfnUtk  ailaimr,  was  bom  in  ijst.  At  the 
age  of  Iwrleea  be  catered  the  royal  palace  as  a  page.  The 
family  of  Sandoval  was  ancient  and  powerful,  but  under  Philip  II. 
(155^-1508)  the  nobles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  held 

viceroyalties  or  commanded  armies  abroad,  haci  liitle  share  in 
the  Rovcrnmcnt.  The  future  duke  of  Lerma,  who  was  by  descent 
niar<|uis  of  Drni.i,  ji.i  a,-,1  his  life  as  a  courtier,  and  possessed 
no  political  power  till  the  accession  of  Philip  III.  in  is<)&-  He  had 
already  made  himself  a  favourite  with  the  priace,  aitd  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  incapable  men  who,  aa  the  dying  king  Philip  II  fore- 
•aw,  aui  likely  to  mislead  the  aW  lovcreign.   The  old  king's 

fcan  were  futty  Justified.  NoMMMartMPbiipIILUnf  than  be 
«ntnMc<il8iithoiflyloMifeiiaiBll^«honhft«naMd  didce 
of  Lenaa  la  tst$  *od  aa  «h—  halwtihrt  aa  iauaenae  list  of 
adees  and  gmnta.  Iht  fivavror  tetma lasted  for  twenty  years, 

to  It  was  destroyed  by  a  palnce  intripic  carried  out  by  his  own 
eon.  Philip  III.  not  only  cntrusltd  ihc  entire  direction  of  his 
government  to  Lerma,  but  authoriicd  him  to  affix  the  royal 
signature  to  documents,  and  to  lake  whatever  presents  were 
made  to  hm  No  royal  favourite  was  ever  more  amply  trusted, 
or  made  a  worse  use  of  power.  At  a  lime  when  tbe  State  was 
practically  bankrupt,  he  encouraged  the  Ung  b  estnmgHiee, 
aad  accamolatcd  lor  Umadf  a  ftanma  ailiaiilMl  by  coatens- 
pMHtoatforty  foaraMMWcfdaMii  InMWMfiMSwkbal. 
apcadtag  kf|^  aa  M^faaa  tmm,  aad  he  orMI  aat  the 
fainaaa  awiMrea  for  the  capahlea  of  the  Moriwoa  hi  idto— a 
policy  whKh  secured  him  the  admiration  of  -h  -  rlnrv  ard  wns 
popular  wtlb  tbe  maasof  tbe  natioa  He  persisted  la  costly  and  > 


useless  hostHitirs  with  Engbnd  till,  in  1^-04  ^p.iin  -.vjis  forced 
by  exhausticm  to  make  peace,  and  he  used  all  his  inilucni^c  against 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Low  Countries.  Tlia 
fleet  was  neglected ,  the  army  reduced  to  a  remnant,  and  Lba 
fitunccs  ruined  beyund  recovery.  Ilisonly  resources  as  a  fioanca 
minister  were  the  debasing  of  the  coinage,  and  foolish  edicts 
against  luxury  and  the  making  of  silver  pUic.  Vet  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  kit  tbe  confideocc  of  Riilip  UL,  wba 
divkkd  his  life  betmea  faMhnb  aad  prayea,  bat  ior  the  doiaetfic 
trcacfaecy  «( hb  eon.  the  diiw  af  Ikadib  aba  caaUaii  aith  tha 
kiai'a  caafieHr,  AliatK.  wheal  lama  had  iatiodiHei  to  tba 
piMe,  to  turn  him  out.  After  a  long  intrigue  in  which  the  king 
was  all  but  entirely  dtunb  and  passive,  Lerma  was  at  last  com< 
pcUcd  to  leave  the  court,  on  the  4th  of  October  1618.  As  a 
protection,  and  as  a  means  of  retaining  some  mcisurc  of  power 
in  case  he  fell  from  favour,  he  had  [Risuadcd  Pope  Paul  V.  to 
create  him  cardinal,  in  the  year  of  his  faU.  He  retired  to  the 
town  of  Lerma  in  Old  Castile,  where  he  had  built  binucU  a 
splendid  palace,  and  then  to  Valkdolid.  Under  tbe  fciga  of 
Philip  IV.,  which  began  in  i6tg  h»  waa  dapoOed  of  paA  af  hk 
wealth,  and  he  died  in  16*5. 

The  hl>lorv  of  I-t-rmaS  tenure  of  office  is  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  HiltoriA 
Cini-r.il  ilr  li'.;>.:n.i  of  Modesto  L.ifucntc  (Madrid,  I855)— with 
rct'tTL-isi  I  -      I  ■  ;[•!  niporary  authr,riiii->. 

LERMONTOV,  MIKHAIL  YUREVICH  (1814-1841),  Russian 
poet  and  novelist,  often  styled  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus,  was 
born  in  Moscow,  of  Scottish  descent,  bat  bekmfed  toanapeclable 
family  of  the  Tula  government,  aad  Ma  brought  uptelhsvHlge 

of  Taikbanui  (in  tbe  BeaMwhp«MBiaaM),ahkkMNrpMHnMB 
hiadaM.  Bybiagwadawam  ua  thtatufc  law  af  Ma 
cfaUbond  «aa  devataad  hf  Ua  awiher^  eai<y  death  aad  hie 
father^  adftaiy  atrelu  aa  eoet  nor  peina  was  spared  to  give 

him  the  best  education  she  could  think  of.  The  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere which  be  breathed  in  his  y-oulh  dififercd  little  from  that 
in  which  Pushkin  had  grown  up.  though  the  domination  of  French 
had  lii-Run  togivc  way  before  the  fancy  for  English,  and  La  mar  tine 
shared  his  i>o|  iul.»rity  with  Byron.  From  the  academic  gymnasium 
in  Moscow  Lermontov  passed  in  i8jo  to  the  university,  but 
there  his  career  came  to  an  untimely  close  through  the  part 
be  took  in  some  acta  of  bisubordinatbn  to  an  obooaioua  teaser. 
From  1830  to  1(34  ha  attended  the  adual  of  cadeU  It  St  TMtra* 
bail,  aad  hk  daa«OHne  he  bacaaia  aA  aficer  ia  the  gaaids. 
Te  Ma  ana  aad  tha  aaiiea%  aafcr  at  the  kae  of  PiMhUa  (1839) 
the  young  soldier  fava  VCat  fa  a  passionate  poem  addrcsatd 
to  the  tsar,  and  the  very  voice  which  proclaimed  that,  if  Russia 
took  no  vengeance  on  the  assassin  of  her  poet,  no  Mcoi-d  p.  ci 
would  be  given  her,  was  itself  an  intimation  that  a  pott  had  come 
already  The  tsar,  however,  seems  to  have  found  more  im- 
pcrtinence  than  inspiration  in  the  address,  for  Lermontov  w.is 
forthuiih  sent  off  to  the  Caucasus  as  an  oflicer  of  dragoons. 
He  had  been  in  the  Caucasus  with  his  grandmother  as  a  boy  ol 
ten,  and  he  found  himself  at  home  by  yet  deeper  synqwtbiea 
thantboeeof  dUUiihrecallettiaB.  Tbe  item  and  raeky  vlrtact 
of  the  aMaataweeti  apian,  tAan  h»  tad  10  fiiht.  ao  Im  Oaa 
the  iBMqr  af  the  rocki  aad  aaaaaydH  theniselvcs,  proved 
akm  to  ha  heart ,  the  emperar  had  caBedUm  to  his  native  land. 
He  was  in  St  Petersburg  in  tSjS  and  1830.  and  in  the  latter 
year  wrote  the  novel,  .-1  Hero  oj  Our  Time,  wliich  is  said  lo  have 
been  the  occasion  ol  the  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  li;c  in  July  1S41. 
In  this  contest  he  had  purposely  selected  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 

so  that  if  either  conibataatwrnaadataaaK  la  tUHH  tola 

should  be  sealed. 
Lermontov  published  only  one  smalt  collection  of  paMM  in  t^tftk 

Three  volumes,  much  mutilated  by  the  censorship,  were  timed  ia 
I84J  by  GUsounov,  and  there  have  been  full  editions  of  his  works 
in  i860  and  1863.  To  Bodcniitcdi't  German  translation  of  his 
poems  (ifuh«a  LtrmmlM's  porttxhtr  Nvklatt,  Berlin,  iS^a^ 
a  vols.),  which  indeed  was  the  first  tatisfactory  colkctioa.  be  Is 
imtebtM  for  a  arfda  reputation  outside  of  Ru»ia.  His  oo\-el  has 
found  tcveni  tnaelators  (August  Bolts.  Berlin,  1852,  Stc).  Amone 
his  best-known  pier<^s  are  "  IvrTTsiinc,',"  "  H.Tlji  Aliri  k."  "  WalcriV. 
"  The  NiA  in  ."  .uvl,  ri  ni.irk.iMr  is  an  Imit.ition  1 1  the  old  Ku*slan 
b.ill.iH.  "  The  viTiK  of  the  tvir  Ivmh  \  r.<.ilivitch,  his  young  body- 
gii.ird.  -ind  thr  hvjM  miT;  h.int  K.il  i'-hnikov." 

bM  Taillaadicr.  "  Le  Potecdu  Caucabc,"  in  Rtmudti  deuxmtnJtt 
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 IB'»  "  Matmb  lor  tht  Biompfcy  oi  LrnmnMne."  prehnti 

<•  the  1863  edUaa  «!  hit  wortn.  Tn'Moim,  tran&titr<)  1.>  Sir 
JMwamter  CoiiiBi <I1B>II«  (iBKft, hf  filwA  <Wv»)n  cf  ..i.,- his 

IW.  R.b.-R.) 

Jt7<gS-l87i)^  fkcadi  jpMkmker  and 
raMrlMiMtft»7ik«li^  1798. 
tfte  MB  ttf  ««  MiMB.  Hi  gJiiMtiwi  «n  Menopceil  by  the 

death  of  hn  father,  wtdch  conipelkd  him  to  support  his  motlKr 
and  family.  Having  worked  first  as  a  mason  and  then  as  a 
compo^Or,  he  joined  P.  Dubois  in  the  foundation  of  Le  Clob* 
which  became  in  ihr  official  organ  of  (he  Saint-Simonian 
COHranurity,  of  whii  h  hi-  Ix-iamc  a  |)n>mincnt  member,  la 
•f  the  same  yrar,  when  Enfant  in  preached  (he  en- 
of  women  and  (he  func(ions  of  (he  couflt  frilre, 
■cparalcd  himsrlf  from  the  sett.  In  1S38,  with  J. 
who  had  seceded  with  him,  he  founded  the  Ency- 
I  (jiria.  tSj|»>ia4i).  AuMiiaa  the  ankles  which 
Ik  It  MM  OtNUfim  aai  M^lMm  A  rkkctUme, 
m  aefwale  mrits.  la  be 
priAM  Mk  ticMlM  Or  nmmmM  (tad  cd.  i8«s),  wikh 
contains  the  fullnt  nposilion  of  his  syitcm,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  philosophical  manifesto  of  the  Htiinaiutarians.  In  1X41 
he  rsiabtished  (he  Revme  mdiprndanU.  wi(h  the  aid  of  (■.inij;c 
Sand,  over  whom  he  had  Rreal  inllucnrc.  Wkx  Spiridion,  »hi<  h 
was  dc<!jcatfd  to  him,  Sipl  ti'nic  lir  la  lyre,  Ccmtudo,  and  La 
C^mtrise  dt  Rudetstodl.  rt-  writirn  un<!rr  the  Humanitarian 
inspiration.  In  1843  be  e^tabli^hcH  at  Houssac  (Creus*-)  a  print- 
ing association  organized  armrding  10  his  systematic  iiicas, 
■ad  founded  the  Rmi«  jocialf.  After  (he  outbreak  of  (hc 
1  «f  tfttS  h«  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  AMcmWy, 
I  li  iMm  M  tb»  LigWathw  Aswnbly,  bat  Us  tfcedrn  on 
df  «l  a*  mmm  midbt  wfag  «m  «f  ao  afaalract  and 
a  dawtwrHH  ttiy  lad  aa  cBmC  After  the  eomp 
d'iiat  of  1851  he  settkd  wilk  hk  faadjr  la  Teney,  where  he 
pursued  aKricuhural  cxperfmenta  and  wrote  nk  socialist  poem 
La  Grhr  dt  Som,irez.  On  (he  dcfini(ive  amnesty  of  1869  he 
relumcfl  to  Parij.,  where  he  died  in  April  1871,  during  the 
Commune. 

Tbc  wriuii(s  of  Lcfoux  have  no  prrroanent  linrificance  in  the 
Malaiy  •(  tlaa^b  Umjm  Um  pnpmtmdM  of  MtiMMa  and 
aifilnlloiw  ndHr  thaa  the  expounder  Ola  syitctBatic  tbenry-  He 
has.  indeed,  a  (>'stem,  but  it  >>  a  lingular  medley  of  doctrine* 
borrowed,  not  only  from  S«jot-Simonian,_  but  from  Pythagore.in 
and  Buddhistic  sources.    In  philcMophy  his  fundamrntal  pnnriplc 

tliat  of  what  be  calU  the  "  mad  " — a  triplkity  which  he  fimU  «o 
pervade  all  thinas.  which  in  (Jod  is  "  power,  iatcUigence  and  iuvc," 
ui  man  "  sensation,  sentiment  and  knowlcdie.''  His  idigioMS  doc- 
trine  is  i^tbeistic:  and.  tejccting  the  beOcT  tn  a  future  Efe  as 
commoolv  canotwad.  ha  subititutae  for  k  a  thmry  of  meicmp«y- 
chosis.  In  soeiai  seoaeiy  his  vtews  aa*  very  v.iguc ;  he  pmervrs 
the  family,  country  and  property,  but  find*  in  .ill  three,  as  ihey  now 
are,  a  drs^Kitistn  w'l.ich  muit  be  eliminated.  He  imagine*  certain 
crrnbination'*  liy  whiih  thii  triple  tyranny  can  be  atK>li«hed,l>u(  hi» 
vr>lui)C]n  jccmt  io  rc(|uirc  the  cmiion  of  families  without  heads, 
countries  without  p»vcra«Mots  and  property  without  rights  of 
posse wion.  la  potiUBShaadvaaataaahsuuie  e<(uality — a  democracy 
pushed  to  anarchy. 

St-e  RaitUrd,  Firrrt  Lrroux  ft  Ui  trwrn  (P.iris,  l^ny.  Thomas, 
Purte  l^cux:  sa  i-w,  son  irutrr,  jo  diMlnnr  (Pari-;,  I'/'th  L  Rry- 
baud.  £ttidei  lur  Us  tijartmtUurs  ti  tocuii\i(ft  modrrnei;  article  in 
R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave's  Dulionary  »f  Pel.  Li>yn. 

LEBOY-BBAUUEU,  HENRI  JEAN  BAPTISTB  ANATOLE 
(1841-  ),  French  puM^  ist,  v,^  born  at  Lisieuz,  on  the  i  ith 
of  Fcbmaiy  1842.  In  1S06  he  published  Un*  troupe  dt  umtdicmt, 
aad  afterwards  Esku  itv  la  rtitauration  de  m  mcmumtnts  kit- 
llritm  ianU  Fart  tt  itmmt  Ubmdgei,  which  deab  partkulariy  sritb 
Ubit  ntnrillnn  el  tfca  Wthtdnl  of  Evreux.  He  viiiied  Russia  in 


tloa  oT  tie  ShT  aailoak  and  oa  Ut  mm  pabUikad  ia  tha 

Retvt  ties  deux  mondts  (iSSi-iWg)  a  seriaa  of  aitkies,  which 
appeared  shortly  afterwards  in  book  form  luukr  the  title  L' Empire 
its  tsors  et  Us  Ruxses  (4lh  ed.,  revised  in  3  vois.,  iRg7-i:^vS) 
The  work  entitled  Un  tmpereur,  un  roi,  un  pope,  une  r'Uutirii- 
lion,  published  in  1879,  was  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
politics  of  the  Seoood  Empire.   Vm  komm*  d'ttat  rmut  (iS&iJ 


Other  works  are  Calho/iqnts  Itbtraux.  Vf^'-iic  fi  It  libiralisme 
(|X<jo),  L^i  l'.:(:]uU.  It  St'tiiilnmr  el  la  dem^.r-:  le  (iS')j).  La 
Juift  el  Vunixsffnunme;  litiiet  dies  Its  nal-.  'm  ii^<,;l,  Ltt 
Armfntm^  ft  /.i  qualnin  urm/nttnne  (lSg6),  Z.'.l nJo/mi/iiNie 
(is.j;).  fjudes  rusffs  ti  curopitMHes  (1807).  These  wri(ings, 
mainly  collect  ions  of  a  rt  ic  Ics  a  nd  led  ures  intended  for  the  aefKral 
p«blic,  display  enlightened  views  and  wide  ialdcaMlllMk  la  iMt 
Leroy-Beaulieu  tm  elertcd  pralcssor  oC  caalen^ieraiy  hkloiy 
aad  tan  era  alMM  at  the  fioole  Libie  Sckixct  PalitiqaHii 
becoming  direct  or  of  (his  feMlWIini  oa  the  death  of  Alfaeft 
Sorelia  190*,  aad  ia  1887  ha>WMHaBwaJwra<lbaAcidlartl 
dc»  9d«WM  Itaalce  ct  MMiM. 

Two  of  Lenr>Baaidfett*s  werha  have  basa  imMlMad  inia  En|M  t 
one  as  the  Emfirt  »!  the  T*an  aad  tkt  Jhwaai.  hf  Z.  A.  Riiocio 
<New  York.  1893-1896).  and  anoiber  aa  Bafaef,  Ssciaftna,  Drma- 
crtty.  by  B.  L.  O'fXjnncll  (1892).  See  W.  E.  H.  L«ky.  IltitoruaJ 
•nd  FatUifol  Essayt  (1908). 

UnOY-BBAUUBU.  PIBHRB  PAUL  (1&4J-  ).  French 
economist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Saumur  oa 
the  Qlb  of  December  1843,  and  educated  in  Paris  at  the  LycCe 
Bonaparte  and  (he  £cole  de  OnlL  He  afterwards  Modied 
at  Boa  aad  Bcrtta,  aad  oa  hie  fctaia  Io  Fans  begaa  to  writ* 
for  la  Tamft,  jMt  wHlmidt  mA  Mmm  amkaiftniMe.  b 
iMfhummm  prim  wUktvi  ly  the  AaOtm^  of  Moral  Sdeaca 
with  aa  oMjr  calllM  "  Llataeaee  dB  Klat  BMHd  cl  iatdkclad 
des  populations  ouvriircs  sor  le  ta«S  dcs  aataim."  In  1870 
he  gained  three  prizes  for  essays  on  **  La  CMonization  chez  les 
peuples  mo<lernc»,"  "  L'.Administraiion  en  Fmncc  et  en  Angle- 
lerre,"  and  "  L'ImpAt  fonricr  et  ses  consequrnrrs  economiqtjes." 
In  iS;j  l.rroy  Kr.inlieu  became  profi-iMjr  of  finance  at  the 
newly-founded  fxolc  Libre  dcs  Sciences  Politiqucs,  and  in 
he  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  Michel  Chevalier,  in  the  chair  of 

CKtical  economy  io  the  CoOigc  de  France.  Several  of  his  works 
ve  aiadt  tbair  aiaik  beyoad  the  bordeni  of  his  on  country. 

ba  awrtwird  Us  Recherthes  trmtmiqmt, 
mr  lat  |Mirrer  r««ilrm^emrr,  a  scries 
efetadbipayhbed  between  t86jandi869,fnwhkbhecalodated 
thehaialMMiandcapttalcauied  by  the  great  European  eoalBctiL 
Other  wofta  bjr  hia  art— (Hmtfiw  ssMBwriv  am  iix-neimbm 
tiM*  (tMt),  l»  Tramit  in  fhamts  aa  dta-mtmlkam  $UtU  (1873), 
Trditf  dt  til  scienct  dts  finaneet  (1877),  Estai  tar  la  rep<jrli:i<^n 
des  riikfssfs  (iMf^j).  L'Mghi*  et  la  Tmnitie  (iSM),  Prfds 
d'Honomit  pithlii/ut  l>SSH),  ar>d  L'fjal  moderne  el  ses  fontlions 
(i8S<}).  He  alit)  foun'l<-<l  in  187J  (he  £conomisle  fran^ais,  on 
the  model  of  the  F.nglish  Economist.  Leroy-Beaulieu  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  representative  in  FnuKC  of  ortbodos 
political  economy,  and  the  most  pNMaaad  oppaBMt  Of  pi^ 
Icctionist  and  collect  ivist  doctrines. 

LBRWICK,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  She)  land,  Scot- 
laad,  tba  iMal  aortlMlir  toara  in  tbe  British  Iskft.  Pop.  (1901) 
4sBt;.  Itiidkatltd««BMM7Soaad.a  fiaaaanntkaibMn 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Waad  cdM  MiMMdi  ns  MA  «l 
KirfcwaO,  ia  Orkney,  aad  340  ak  fkoai  VMk  hf  ateaaHT.  Ha 
town  dale*  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  aadtbet>ldcr 
part  consists  of  a  flagged  causeway  called  Commercial  Street, 
running  for  i  m.  parallel  with  the  sea  (in  which  tbe  gable  enrls  of 
several  of  the  quaint-looking  bonses  stand),  and  so  narrow 
in  places  as  itot  to  allow  of  (wo  vehicles  iioAsin^  each  other.  At 
righ(  angles  to  this  street  lanes  ascend  the  hili  side  to  Ilil!he.id, 
where  the  more  modem  structures  and  villas  have  N-rn  built 
At  the  north  end  staada  fbft  Charlotte,  erected  by  Cromwell, 
repaired  in  1663  by  ChahaO.  aad  altered  in  1781  by  George  III., 
af  lariilMa  OMB  k  «w  It  fa  aov  aMdaaad^ 

for  tte  Hnal  iMn^  Iv  «fem  a  kiVB  dfS  M  «•«  iMA 
Tte^itoiMjMih^^  iiM  iiMliiiimai* 

also  presented  tbe  Widows'  Asyhim  in  tkt 
institution  intended  by  preference  for  wkfow*  of 

sailors.  The  town-hall,  built  in  iH.Si,  (or.tiin^  several  stained- 
glass  windows,  two  of  which  were  the  gift  of  tsuzens  of  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburg,  in  gratitude  for  services  rendered  by  the 
to  isbanaea  aad  aeaaea  of  tboaa  porta.  Lerwick's 

al^Mcbftl 
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iniporUnt  ceotre.  Docks,  wharves,  piera,  curiqg  sutkms  and 
tmrchouscs  have  been  provided  or  oalaiged  to  cope  with  the 
ifrvwtb  ti  the  Uade,  MKfd  u  wptamtdt  iiw  ham  coostmctcd 
«lan|  the  tiMt.  Hm  tovn  it  aha  tlw  chiaf  4i4iihaliag  agency 

for  the  UlamU  mm!  oarries  on  aaae  biiriniWiia  kaitMd  «w»U*a 

Koods.  One  mile  wc&i  of  Lerwick  b  GfcknuB  Loch,  Mpanlad 

by  a  ri.irrow  sinp  <>i  Ur.d   On  an  idt*  fa  tbo lake 
MjfiiL  i  ruirud  "  litni  li  "  uf  hhhkI  lower 

LB  SAGE.  ALAIN  BEN6  (lOr/s  i;^;),  French  novchii  and 
dfamaiiit,  liorii  at  Sarscau  in  ih<-  priiin»iib  id  Rhu>i, 
bt  twciii  iht  MorbLbanand  Ibcsca.  ixi  Uu-  i.-,ih  (ji  UtiLinbor  lOoi 
Rhuys  was  a  legal  district,  and  C'i^tudc  ic  tbc  iaibcr  vi 

the  novelist,  held  the  unUed  posiltoos  ol  advoCAie,  notary  and 
miiUmr  tl  ite  loyal  cowt.  His  wile's  name  was  Jeanne  Brcnugat. 
Botb  fitlMr  tad  OWthcr  iBed  when  Lc  Sage  was  very  young,  and 
hispfoperty  insvaatcdorctabeulodhy  hitfiordicm  Ultk 
il  kMwn  «f  Ui  yvMth  oca)*  thai  W  «ag*:i«  Mhgpl  vith  the 
Jesuits  at  Vanncs  until  he  was  flghtpcn.  Conjcciure  haa  it  that 
he  continued  kis  studies  at  Paris,  and  it  is  certain  tiat  he  was 
culUil  lo  the  bar  al  ihc  ijijiul  in  j6g.'.  In  August  i6<m  be 
tn.ii.-icJ  the  d.iURliiLr  of  j  juiiicr,  Marie  Elizalxlh  Iluyard. 
Sho  was  beautiful  but  ito  forliJiic,  amJ  Lc  Sage  haii  little 
practice.  Abntil  this  time  he  nut  his  old  schtxiKclliiw,  the 
dramatist  Danthtt,  and  is  said  to  have  U-cn  ailvi.M.d  by  him 
lo  betake  biniseU  to  literature  His  Ix  !;an  motltaUy  a  (ranb- 
Utor,  And  published  in  1695  a  French  version  of  I  he  EpitlUt 
of  Aristaenetus,  wfakb  was  not  successful.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  fouiKl  a  valuable  patron  and  adviser  in  the  abb<  dc  Lyonne. 
vho  bcstonwi  oo  hia  AB  «BBitiyr  «f  6m  Ihrm,  «id  MCMUMBdol 
iim  to  «whi»gt  tht  riiwirt  to  Sft^'f'i  Kimttni^  «|  lAich  ht 
himself  a  student  and  collector. 

Le  Sage  U-gan  by  tran»laliiiR  plays  thielly  ffeni  Ko)as  and 
I>j}K  dc  \'cga.  Le  TriiilTf  puni  aiid  Le  l\>ir.i  d  Iwnneur  (rom 
the  former.  Am  h'llix  dc  Mcnloie  from  the  latter,  wire  .letol  <jr 
published  in  the  tirst  two  ut  thrif  years  of  the  181I1  eenlurv' 
Ii)  1704  be  iraiiilated  the  c>juliiiu*li«n  of  Den  Qttimtc  by 
Avellaueda,  atxl  som  ,'ifter» a rds adapted  a  play  fi<»m  CaldcTOn, 
D«n  Ciior  Ursm,  which  b^d  a.  divided  fate,  beinR  succciaful  at 
court  and  damned  in  the  city.  He  was,  however,  nearly  forty 
before  he  obHinwl  anything  like  decided  succei*.  Sut  in  1707 
|h»  n'—f**'^  fane  e(  Crispin  rival  d«  sen  m$Un  «M  acted 

ll»  latter  mt  ibfwvb  eivcnl  edUon  ill  Its  Mn 

was  frequently  reprinted  till  172$,  when  Le 
improved  it  considerably,  giving  it  il»  ptfScnt 
stAiiding  the  su(<.<-v>  of  Crispin,  the  actors  did  not  Uk«  Le  Sage, 
and  refu'^e  1  a  sn  ill  [  ircc  of  kis  called  La  £irenne3  (1707)-  He 
thereufxjn  altered  it  into  Tur:,iri-t,  hii  theatrical  mastcrpieec.  ari<l 
one  of  the  bc>t  erimedics  in  F  rcnih  hteralure,  Thtsi  appeared 
in  1709.  Some  ycar^  passed  l>efore  he  npain  atlcniplcdiTomancc 
writing,  and  then  the  ttrsi  two  (larts  o(  Oii  Bias  de  SuntMtant 
appeared  in  171$.  Strange  to  My.  it  was  not  so  popuhir  aa  Lt 
DiabU  b«He»x.  Le  Sage  worked  at  it  fer  «  kng  time,  aiui  did 
not  bring  out  the  third  part  till  1714.  Mt  th*  leurth  till  I7JS- 
For  tiii»  kM  hiki  beat  p«t  pehl  I*  Ike  tamt  «f  bnadni 
»bl<i«ie»aeiyembeiiwfceewwfeew 
years  he  wa^  howevec,  eeatieiiallgr  baqr.  Not' 
great  nrrit  and  stKcets  ol  Twrtoni  tad  Crhpim,  the  ThfStre 
Fr.ineais  did  not  welcome  him,  and  in  the  yearol  the  publicaiiun 
of  <Vii  iil<ss  he  began  to  write  far  the  Th<*tre  dc  la  IVi  n — the 
rriraic  ftjjera  licid  i:i  bcioths  at  fcitival  tinif.  I  hts,  thouRh  not  a 
very  di;;nil'teil  ttccupAlion,  wai  followed  by  nary  wnlers  <if  dLs- 
tini,iio;i  at  this  date,  and  by  none  more  assiduously  than  by 
L«  Sage  According  to  one  cumputatioa  he  produced,  tiihisr 
•lone  or  with  other*,  about  a  hundred  pieces,  varying  from 
itfiiigi  «i  etM^  vittk  M  ro|iifakr  dialoEUee,  to  comediettas  ooly 
Rprier  phyw  br  uie  in 


Asvek.  Le  Barkdim  i$ 
Ml  k  m»  Piv^Mid  Ik*  Fit  # 


which  is  curiously  like  certain  worka  oC  Defoe.  Beside*  all  thJ*. 
Le  Sage  was  also  the  author  «t  ts  KdfMr  MMfe^  a  collection  of 
iflMifiiMiy  kticrs,  aad  of  aoeie  must  paeaB^  af  vbadt  Vm 
/newfh  dbf  ^srfim  ia  the 
bfe  be  coatiaued  latil  wflfii  "kat  kt  «M  l  . 
yeanofaiee.  Hbehleit  eoa  bed  beeeoK  M  eetetf  «iidI.«S«g* 
had  disowned  him,  but  tbc  second  was  a  canon  at  noiiU>gne  in 
comfortable  circumslanc(.">.  In  the  year  just  mentioned  his  (at  her 
and  rn<jtlier  went  to  live  with  him.  At  Houlognc  IxS.iK'  1"  1  t 
t(.e  l.iit  seven  )ears  ol  hib  l:(e,  dying  on  the  17th  ol  November 
174;  Hi:>  l.i>l  work.  Mflan^e  amusant  de  saiilus  d'tSptM  M 
di  iratU  kult/rnfma  ki  plui  jtappents,  bad  a^pctred  in  174J. 

Not  much  is  known  ol  Le  Sage's  Ulc  and  prrsonAliiy,  and 
the  foregoing  paragraph  CoataiM  MA  «ely  (be  tmk  ifl^wrtaM 

but  almost  the  only  (kU  snubUe  ler  ik  Tb*  km  umtkini* 
which  wo  have  of  biie  icpKMBt  hiai  MA  MB  4t  VMy  ipd^pdHt 

InSiBCiilieriMitel dw«nl<iiy «aa still  the  penJon  mboI 
letter*.  Tbtt*  U  b  sakl  that,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  as  he 

thought  impoUlcly.  for  an  unavoidable  delay  in  appearing  at  the 
duchess  of  Bouillon'.s  hou&e  to  read  Tuimrct,  he  at  ouce  put  lli( 
pl.iy  in  his  innket  and  rrtirexl,  rclusing  absolutely  to  return. 
It  may,  however,  be  s.iul  that  .xs  in  time  s»i  in  position  he  <x(upi(4 
a pLii.e  apart  from  most  of  the  great  writers  of  the  i;lhan<l  iHib 
(criLutit;:!  rcapcciivdy.  He  wu  not  tbc*  ol>j«ci  of  ro)al  patronage 
like  the  hrst,  nor  the  pet  of  tatomt  and  coicrii~s  like  tbe  sccondi 
Indeed,  he  seems  all  his  life  to  have  bocn  purel)  ^meslic  in  hil 
habits,  and  pure!)  literary  in  hi:>  intere^t^. 

The  iiB^oftaoQe  d  Le  Safe  in  Ffcndi  «Bdm  £ara|ieeAlil«M«in 
ie  nrt  cQiiKibr  tl«  eane,  wd  be  bu  tbe  iM«  diMnOAM  el^^ 
nwie  ioportaot  n  the  ktter  ilun  in  the  fonecc  His  literary 
wt>rfc  my  be  divided  into  three  part:..  The  firu  contains  his 
TbcAtrc  dc  la  Foirc  and  his  few  miseellaiieotrs  wtiiinjp,  the  second 
his  two  remarkable  plays  (Vu/>in  and  I  utiunt,  ibc  third  bis 
prose  fictions.  In  the  I'irsi  two  he  swi ins  within  the  general 
liSrniry  rurrtnt  in  F  rance,  he  can  be  and  must  he  compared 
Willi  others  of  his  «i»n  nation.  liut  in  tlic  l2iird  he  cmetfC* 
uliugcther  from  mcteJy  n.,iiionaJ  comparison.  It  is  not  with 
Frenchmen  that  he  is  to  he  measured  He  fomed  no  school  in 
France,  he  followed  no  French  ncKfth.  Tlis  work,  admirable 
as  it  is  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  style  and  [oriJi,  is  a  paren- 
IhcsS*  fa*  Ike  (CsenU  developncat  oi  the  French  aavd.  That 
pradaci  fte  ««gr  ham  Midwne  de  U  F^iMe  dmngb 
Mtfmna  «td ^Pll»1,  MC  fiRN«b  Le  Sage^  Fns  literary 
MCCilen  ne  S|ptmludl,  bfe  Blerary  contemporaries  and  sue* 
cessoTS  arc  Englcshnten.  The  |«.siiii.>n  is  almiist  unique;  i|  k 
certainly  interesting  and  rein.'vrkable  in  the  highest  dcKTcc. 

Of  Le  Sloe's  misf ellaneoiis  work,  including  his  numeroul 
farce-operettas,  there  is  rot  much  to  be  said  cvupt  that  thrV 
are  the  very  best  kind  of  literary  hack-Wfirk.  The  pure  atni 
original  style  uf  iltc  author,  his  ai>uitdanl  wit,  his  cool,  hucnoristic 
attitude  towards  human  life,  which  wanted  only  greater  eameat- 
ness  and  a  wider  conception  of  (hat  life  to  turn  it  into  true 
humour,  are  discernible  throughout.  But  this  portion  of  ha 
imfc  k  iwartieeHy  f«|etlCD,  and  it*  cwntaMten  is  Ifwyxm 
4Mi|r  «t  Ike  crflie.  CMiMi  od  IVmnl  ekHr  •  UMiiaer  nd 
more  deeply  marked  gcnhii,  wMch,  but  for  tke  D-wQ  of  the 
MUM,  baw«  gone  far  fn  tMs  dfrectfon.  But  te  8^'* 
pecvKar  unwillingness  to  attempt  .tnythin;;  n^j^slutely  new 
discovmd  Itsdf  here.  Even  w>irn  he  h^A  ctrvr.red  h!m»elf 
to  the  Foire  llie.itrr.  it  wms  thnl  he  was  Tjnw-illtnR  trs  attempt, 
when  «»p^«l««n  c.ilU-d  for  it,  the  ab'otutr  innovation  of  3  piece 
with  onlv  one  actor,  a  ertiT  which  .Mexii  I'ircn,  a  lesser  but  a 
bolder  gMtius,  acerpied  and  carried  through.  Crispin  and 
r«rMr«l  are  unquestionably  MolKresque,  though  they  ire 
perbapa  more  original  in  tlMtrr  fisltniariiw  ef  McfKj^  than  any 
o(h(T  pUys  that  can  be  rtamrd.  For  vk  aba  Was  part  of  Le 
SeieVMhajmcnm  fbef,  whie  be  we*  apfattniiy  iwalde  « 
ta  etiUbe  otA  aaeMkdi^  Mvdflbe  ferlikudtl  kekid 
eateKd^eatkebfatanfiilb  than  he  left  it  tofoBenr 
Ofiiflki  rM  d^-MM  arafl^r  b  a  farce  in  one 
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«l  •  laavtt  viht.  aol  M 
but  to  MipfjiBK  that  Mater  is  lof«  tad  pdn.  ButtlwdMm 

«f  tlw  pien  conaiBU  fint  in  tk»  lively  ImiUIng  action  of  the 
AoH  scenes  which  takt  eich  other  up  so  promptly  :ir  !  sn.nrily 
tlwt  the  specutivr  has  not  time  to  tavU  at  the  imprubuLilny 
of  the  action,  and  secondly  in  the  abundant  wit  of  the  dialogue. 
Turtant  is  a  far  more  important  piece  of  work  and  ranks  high 
among  comedies  dealing  with  the  actual  society  uf  their  time. 
The  onJy  tUng  which  prevents  it  from  holding  the  ynxj  higbcat 
^hce  b  t  certain  want  of  unity  in  the  ptoi.  TUsmnt,  bowever, 
it  cowpT— >nt  bt  Twrunt  by  tfa*  ommI  muu^  pnfufeo  «l 
(fiitlitHpamtp*i1*k  l\MMl,tkBmhIc*a, 
'  idw,  itk  ««hw«««»tfw>h>te 
UHfitM,  (to  kBKvlA  chMdMcr,  the 
ttranes  (a  coquette  with  the  finer  edge  uken  off  her  fioe> 
kdyhood,  >'et  by-rto  means  unlovable),  arc  each  and  all  finished 
pUin\i%  of  the  best  comic  type,  while  almost  as  much  iT;.-»y  be 
add  of  the  minor  charactcfs.  The  style  and  dialogue  arc  al&o 
worthy  of  the  highest  pndH}  O*  Hit  MWT  dtfWntCS  Into 
mere  "  wit-combats." 

It  is,  however,  as  a  novelist  that  the  world  has  agreed  to 
remember  Le  Sage.  A  girat  deal  of  uimccesaafy  kbour  has 
been  spent  on  the  diacusston  of  his  daimt  to  otiglMltljr.  What 
bearahai^y  a«U  «ifl  five  •  Mflkkal  cfaM  llM««igli  tbia 
tkompmuL  at  M—  §am  ht  Sm-h  wm  <it|iB>1  He 
nnfll  ■nw  Itail  rtnyl  tht  cftbe  Spanish  ptearoMi  1 1M  r  i 
of  the  tM  lad  f fth  eentHir.  OftcR,  too,  he  pivfen  awiriy 

to  rrsrrange  and  adapt  existing  work,  and  still  oftener  to  give 
himself  a  kind  of  start  by  adopting  the  work  of  a  precefling 
writer  as  a  basb.  But  it  may  !>c  ')<>«n  ,is  a  r><isi:ivc  truth 
that  he  never,  in  any  work  fh.it  prl•!l-^v!^  l<>  crici.-i.ilt!)  at  .ill, 
is  guilty  of  anything  th.Tt  r.in  i.iirly  U-r.iIlcd  pl.ici.insm.  lf-<loril 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  he  is  very  food  of  asserting 
or  suggesting  his  indebtedness  when  he  is  mlly  dealiag  with 
his  own  funds.  Thus  the  IHabU  boiUmx  borrowi  tbe  title,  aad 
for  a  chapter  or  two  the  plan  and  almost  the  wonk^  «C  Ch« 
DUkh  CeM»  of       Veks  d*  Gwvua.  Bat  after  a  few 
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Spanish  original  is  entirely  dhcarded,  aad  At  tecMnta,  the 
episodes,  the  style,  are  as  independent  M    Mdi  a  book  as  the 

Diablo  Cojutlo  had  never  cxi  ted.  TheOM  •!  CU  BUs  is  still 
more  remarkable.  It  v.is  at  first  alleged  that  I-e  Sage  bad 
borrowed  it  from  the  Marcos  de  Obrr^on  of  Vincent  Espinel, 
a  curiously  rash  assertion,  inasmuch  as  that  work  exists  and  is 
easily  acces«.ib!e,  and  .t,  the  slightest  consultation  of  it  proves 
that,  though  it  furnished  Le  Sage  with  separate  incidents  and 
hints  for  more  than  one  of  his  books,  CU  Bias  as  a  whole  is  not 
ia  tba  kait  iDdefatod  to  k.  Afterwattto  Fatber  IiIk  aiaertcd 
that  0i  Aw  mi  «  mat  tianifaitinn  btm  tat  aelMl^|iiBkk 
book~~tti  mmIod  QMb  Ibc^pAIb  af  yK&tt  Md  4hPM^ 
IbmbwkIi  m  tftan  ll  m  tiatt  wbattvcr  af  aiijr  Mdi  bMh.  n 
third  hypothesis  fa  that  there  was  some  manuscript  original 
which  Le  5?aRC  may  have  worked  up  in  his  usual  way,  in  the 
same  way.  for  instance,  as  he  profcs.'vcs  him.sclf  to  have  workctl 
Hp  the  biKhclor  cf  Salamama.  This  also  is  in  the  nature  of  it 
incapable  of  refutation,  though  the  argument  from  the  Bachelor 
is  strong  against  it,  for  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Lc  Sage 
•hould  be  more  reticent  of  his  obligations  in  the  one  case  than 
ia  tba  other.  Except,  however,  (or  historical  reasons,  the 
'  b  «M  «llkb  may  be  laMy  neglected,  nor  ia  there 
JmpMUmat  la  ite  bmr  kmpuM  lodkatioa  of 
m  tta  MMMy  cf  CSvaiw*H4lMi 
has  aometieNS  beta  attempted.  That  Le  Sage  knew  Spanish 
literature  well  b  of  course  obvious;  but  there  is  as  little  doubt 
(with  the  limitations  already  laid  down)  of  his  real  origin.-ility 
asof  that  of  anygrcatwritcrin  the  world  .  Cil  Pl:s  then  rcm.iir.s 
his  property,  and  it  is  admittedly  the  r.,[ii'il  r^.-implc  of  its 
own  style.  For  Le  Sage  has  not  only  the  characteristic,  which 
Homef  and  Shakespeare  have,  of  absolute  truth  to  human  tuture 
W  disUacubbed  fran  tnitb  to  thb  or  that  natfanal  ebancter, 

ID  tjmziy  d 


«IA  Gwaata,  be  caitain^  mi) 

aad  Don  CIcofas,  Gil  Bias  and  Uw 
Archfaiahop  aad  Dactor  Sangrado,  are  produced  by  him  witb 
exactly  the  aaaa  impartiality  of  attitude.  I'.xci-pt  th.ii  lie 
brought  into  novel  writing  this  hi>;he.it  quilily  cf  :.:l,^iu  Uutli, 
it  perhaps  cannot  be  said  that  he  dul  Ii  to  ad.-im-  prose 
fiction  ill  itself.  He  invented,  as,  has  been  said,  no  new  ^enn; 
he  did  not,  .ii  .Mariv.iux  and  I'lcvosl  did,  help  on  the  oovd  as 
distinguished  from  the  romance.  In  form  his  books  ore  un- 
distinguishable,  not  merely  fnw  the  Spanish  ramanccs  which 
ate,  aaJias  been  said,  their  direct  originals,  but  (com  the  medieval 
raaMw  tatmlura  aad  the  Gscck  pnnc  lamaaro  But  ia 
iadMdiiilaMlkBfiaihcgrbMWinijMfc  MvAoMiite 
ioqpattaB,ttbidiBrtiBeiKlteZ«lM»«a»»«Mt  BHlar 
of  French  style,  the  greatest  unqawtiombfy  between  the  clas&ica 
of  the  17th  century  and  the  ciaHics  of  the  iSth.  He  is  pcrhnps 
the  !.is(  grc.it  writer  licforc  the  <K"C-nii!irc  (for  fii.>_c  thr  li'-,o 
of  i'.=iul  I.auii  (_ountr  it  has  not  bctn  denied  that  tlic  p).ikii,phe 
jicriud  \s  in  puint  of  style  a  period  of  decadence).  His  stjle  is 
perfectly  easy  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  often  admirably  cpi- 
grammat  ic.  It  has  plenty  of  colour,  plenty  of  flexibility,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  general  litcnuy  work. 

The  dales  of  the  onginal  editions  of  Le  Sagc'a  most  importaat 
works  have  already  >i>><  n  civin.  Ilo  publi^ed  during  his  life  a 
Coll<x:lion  of  his  ri  j^iil.ir  <!r.iii;  -isr  \niil.s.  .ind  alvj  one  of  hij  piece* 
for  the  Foirc,  but  the  Latter  is  far  from  exhaustive;  nor  is  there 
any  edite  iMck  caa  baeairf  tlhi>e||b  flhurw  tWsto  of 
i7»3  aai  MltaNaarfBi.  aad  thaia  aia  in  railed  <Euwet  rimplMM 
of  aad  1840.  Besides  critical  articles  by  the  chief  titrraiv 
critics  and  birtorians.  the  work  of  Kuft^ne  l.intilhar,  in  the  Crow 
hrv.nins  frar.ijis  shcjuldi  he  r (.n<iiiU(  f!.    Tlir  DiaUe  botlmx 

ar.i!  <',ii  ii.ivi-  Iktii  ri  jirin'' .1  .ituI  t r.iri^l.itrri  rumbcrless  timeft. 
Ilo4h  will  bu  fiound  co«vcnientty  printed,  together  with  KstttamUt 
CxmmUi  and  Gutma*  d'Alfaf«(ht,  the  but  «f  the  minor  novel*,  in 
four  volumes  of  Gamier  s  BibliotMfiu  amuianle  (Paris,  iSCiO. 
Turcartt  and  Criipin  are  to  be  found  in  all  collected  editions  of  thif 
French  drama.  There  is  a  useful  e<lition  of  them,  with  ample 
apcciroens  of  Le  San^  «aih  (or  tbe  Fouc,  in  two  volsawa  (Pmk 
i«ai).  <G.  &A.) 

m,  m  tow  of  Mrtbns  IteiMe,  capftaol  m 
h  tto  <qpft  of  ■woofceot  50Bi.fiJLtf 

Retien  by  ralL  Pop.  ((906)  9955.  Lea  Andelys  is  ioOMi  k§ 
the  union  of  Le  Grand  Andely  and  Le  Petit  Andely,  tbe  letter 

situated  on  the  right  hat  k  C'f  the  .Sf  ir.r.  thr  fr,rn  cr  ;iI>oi:t  li  .df  j.nule 
from  the  river.  Grand  Amii  ly.  f<iunded,  actording  to  ir.uiiiion, 
in  the  rt-ndiry,  h.isachunh  (i?th,  14th  and  islh  centuries) 
parts  of  which  arc  of  fine  late  Gothic  and  Rcnais-sance  architec- 
ture. The  works  of  art  in  the  interior  include  beautiful  stained 
glass  of  the  latter  period.  Other  interesting  buildings  axe  tbe 
h6tel  du  Grand  Ccrf  datLog  from  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  lAth  cealtuy, 
1  tbe  cha^  flf  Saiate-aoUU%  cta»  bMepriofvbU^t 
ltoiqvMidlliirib«VMN^«ftdb|MoiA|i^ 
Gnai  ila«4r  bas  a  ttetne  of  .  ' 


lAce.  Ml  Andely  sprang  up  aethOlM  cfAe  I 

whirh  stands  the  chlleau  Gaillard,  now  In  ruins,  but  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  fortre.sscs  in  France  (sec  FoaTxncATiON  and 
.Sin.rcRAiT  and  C.\STi-r).  It  wis  boilt  by  Richard  Cam 
dr  Lion  at  thr  rnd  of  the  uth  century  to  protert  the  Normaa 
frontier,  w.is  r.tptur<^l  by  the  FretK"h  in  1104  and  passed  linally 
into  their  possession  in  1440.  The  churdi  of  Si  Sauvcur  at 
Petit  Andely  also  dates  froin  the  end  of  the  lath  century.  Les 
Andelys  is  the  teat  of  a  sub-prefect  aad  cf  a  tribaaal  of  Ant 
instance,  has  a  pnpatatcty  bifaatiy  adMlf  Ik  imhi  «■  A 

ft%itnialicattk^giilB,llow,A&     '  '  "  ' '  "i*^ 
Ui  wn,  a  vmageof  latb  taaluu  Wmmt,  to  tbe  depart- 

ment  of  Bonrbea^ii-IMiAnc,  n  n.  RE.  of  Ailca  by  road.  Pc^. 

(xryrfi)  III.  Les  Banx,  which  in  the  middle !tgr<i  flourishing 
town,  is  now  almost  dt-<<-rted.  Ap.nrt  from  .t  fi  w  inhaliited 
d'.vcll.-ngs,  it  consists  if  ..n  ri'.siniM.ii.'r  of  ruincvl  lowers,  fallen 
walls  and  other  d<bris,  which  cover  the  slo|>e  of  a  bill  <  rowned  by 
the  remains  of  ahugcchAteao,  once  the  scat  of  a  celebrated  "court 
of  letve."  Tbe  nunpail^  0  aadbwdi  cbtadn  tba  cbAteaai,  parti 
lofwUthtflteMlhtii 
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tt  put,  hollowed  oat  «ff  tf»  white  fruble  limestone  on 
ittiQrstaad.  Here  aadtlNMnay  be  found  houses  prcscrv- 
teC  cnvwl  bCKdc*  «(  Reiwhano  workmanship.  Les  Bauz  has 
ihrcii  its  nuM  to  the  reddish  rack  Cbaiudte)  which  is  plentiful 
tba  Mtohbourhood  ad  tan  «Mdi  atanMm  b  oboiMd. 
fa  tho  orfddk  ages  Las  Btodc  «M  (he  MM  of «  pomritd  fanflf 
which  owned  the  Tem  Baosienquet,  extensive  domains  in 
Provence  and  Dauphin^.  The  influence  of  i  he  srigneun  de  Baux 
in  Provence  dedined  before  the  power  of  ihc  hous<.-  of  Aiijou, 
to  which  they  abandoncti  many  of  ilmr  possessions.  In  i6ji 
Ihc  I  li.Ucau  and  the  ramparts  were  dismjiillcd. 

LESBONAX.  of  Mytilene,  Greek  sophiit  and  rhetorician, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Accordingto  Photi\a{ccd.  74) 
ke  WM  tbs  author  of  sixteen  political  speeches,  of  whidi  two  are 
,  a  hortatory  speech  alter  the  style  of  ThuQKlidcs,  and  a 
m  tim  Ommkkm  Wv;  In  the  fint  la  MhRift  the 
aiMtlaH.  tke  teoMd  (thitld»«f  •Ucb 
fcjiitoitliit)  acsinst  the  Thebaos  (editlw  hgf  F.  Xldv,  Lta- 
ttmHk  MM  nptmtHt,  Leipzig,  1907).  SOM*  mtf^  iMtMi  mn 
■lift  MtiHMted  to  him. 

The  LMbooax  described  In  SiUm  M  the  Mthor  of  a  hrie  anmbcr 
ftf  philosophical  works  i*  probably  rj(  much  earlier  date;  on  the 
Mher  hand,  the  author  of  a  unall  inrati^  n>^t  Zxyn^Tur  on 
gammatical  figuren  (ed.  Rudolf  Mullet,  Lxip/iit.  19011),  is  protxibly 

LESBOS  (Mytiiene,  Turk.  UidnUu),  an  island  in  the  Aegean 
MK,  off  tbjB  CWM  fli  Myih,  N.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Srayna,  Ifcntng  the  main  part  of  a  sanjak  in  the  archipelago 
vilqfM  of  EWwpean  Turkey.  It  is  divided  into  tlucc  districts, 
M|FtIteeMX«tfeiBtlMjLll«^iBtheN^ 

SiBM  the  wiiMltf  It  bn  faMii  Iebbwb  as  MytHsM,  ftwn 
the  name  of  its  principal  town.  Strabo  estimated  the  circum- 
ference of  the  island  at  i  too  stadia,  or  about  138  m.,  and  Sc>'Lix 
reckoned  it  seventh  in  size  of  ihc  islands  of  the  MciUtrrr.^nc.nn 
The  width  of  the  rh.inticl  between  it  and  the  mainland  varies 
from  7  to  10  m.  Tlio  isl.ind  is  roughly  triangular  in  sh.ipc;  the 
three  points  arc  Argcnnum  on  the  N.C.,  Sigrium  (Sign)  on  the 
W.,  and  Malca  (Maria)  on  the  S.E.  The  Kunpus  I'yrrhacus 
(Calloni)  is  a  deep  gulf  on  the  west  between  Sigrium  and  Malta. 
The  country  though  mounlaiDOUS  is  very  fertile,  Lesbos  being 
vMiMtad  is  MKieot  Umm  Im  its  wineb  oil  aad  sniB.  Ummi 
nfen  to  iti  weebh.  lUchief  pradaoBunr  it«lim%«fckfc«bo 
form  its  piiM^  CipMt  8m|H  iktai  aad  wISMft  «!•  also 
eatported ,  and bwJm MM CMtl>M»gttwltffd|y bieJ.  lliesaTdine 
fishery  is  an  important  trade,  and  antimony,  marble  and  roal 
arc  found  on  the  island.  The  surface  h  ruRRcd  .ind  mounuinous, 
the  highest  point.  Mount  Olympu'i  Klias.)  XtKXtif^  JoJUj  ft. 

The  island  has  suffered  from  fwriodicol  cirthfiuakcs.  The  roadi 
were  remade  in  l  and  there  is  telegraphic  communication  on 
the  island,  and  to  the  Duunland  by  cable.  poets  ate  iiigri 
and  Mytilcne.  Tbe  G«ll  of  CaOoni  and  Uk/fk  «C  Olhdtri  can 
Md)r  he  entcnd  by  veadi  of  Mutt  dan^ 

WcbM  town,  calkd  MytalMM^  b  baiit  ia  ompkitheatre  shape 
■BMd:AMMllbilcn«Md  by  mhIm  •!  Ml  MideBt  kuttcM. 
Ttaft  Mft  MM  M  MoaqjiiM  ud  7  AvdMib  tedodfaw  «  MthednL 
It  was  originally  built  on  an  isUad  dMft  10  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lesbos,  and  afterwards  when  the  town  became  too  large  for  ihc 
island,  it  was  jouad  to  I.olxts  l)y  a  raust  w  ay.  and  the  cay  spread 
along  the  coast,  i  hcre  was  a  harlx>iir  on  carh  side  of  the  .smuii 
island.  Maioeis,  by  some  surmised  to  be  the  northern  of  these, 
was  not  far  away.  Besides  the  five  cities  which  gave  the  islaad 
the  name  of  Pentapolis  (Mytiiene,  Methymna,  Antissa,  Ercsus, 
Pyrrha),  tlieie  «aa  « town  called  Arisba,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  tbe  lta*  «f  Herodotus.  Professor  Conae  thinks  that 
CkiiiitiMatoBMr«rfl«IMMkMUOkK£.fl(C«M  Ijrnha 
hjT  S.&  of  Gbilirf,  smI  fa  Bov  obo  cdM  Firidmink  Aiitlin 
«M  on  the  N.  coast  near  Sigri.  It  was  dcstrojred  thft  KoiMns 
hi  t6S  Eresus  was  also  near  Sign  on  t  he  S.  coast.  M Mhyoina 
WU  on  the  N.  coast,  on  \\-.c  'iii  if  Molyvo,  still  the  second 
city  of  the  island.  The  name  Methymna  isdtrivtd  liom  the  wine 
(Cir.  /itflt)  for  which  it  was  l.inuj;i>.  t  01  i.ii!cr.ilile  rcmain-i  of 
town  walls  and  other  building  arc  to  be  seen  00  all  these 


/fii/ary.— Although  the  poiitioa  of  Leiboa  near  the  ol^ 
cstabUsbcd  tnde-nute  to  the  HcUopont  marks  it  out  aa  aa 

importaot  lite  even  in  pee-his(ofk  dajn^  M>  evidcaMaB  the  M4ir 
oondiiioa  of  the  isUad  ia  an  yet  ohtaiftaMr,  hqMad  11m  Qnm 
which  represcMod  it  aft  Ume  of  tha  TntiMl  Wat 
'  by  an  origiMi  Mocfc  «(  Pcla.'^gi  and  an  immigrant 
population  of  lonians.  In  historic  timet  it  »as  peopled  by 
an  "Aeolian"  race  who  reckoned  Boc<jtia  .vs  their  motherl.u»d 
and  claimeil  to  have  migrated  alnjut  io;o  li  e  ;  its  principal 
nobles  traced  their  pedijjrec  to  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon. 
I^l>os  wxs  the  most  prominent  of  Aeolian  scltlemer,ii,  arid 
indeed  played  a  large  part  in  the  early  develop mciU  of  Greek 
life.  Its  commercial  activity  is  attested  by  sevenl  colonies  ia 
Thrace  and  tbe  Troad,  and  by  the  participation  of  its  traders  ia 
the  setlkmcat  of  Naucralis  in  Ef^t;  hence  also  tbe  town  of 
Mytilaa^  hgr  irictat  of  its  «Md  hubouc,  bocaaM  tht  polilical 
capbat  of  tha  Uiadt  Tht  cBwit^f  Itf  iiTffgffttty  wtflffd 
about  600  mjc,  when  a  dttxcn  named  KtiacM  was  appointed  as 
eeiyametes  (dictator)  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  governing 
nobility  and  the  insurgent  toramons  and  by  his  wise  administra- 
tion .^nd  lej^isl.r.ion  won  a  place  amonf;  the  Se%xn  Sages  of  (.jrcccc. 
These  ye.Lrs  also  Lonsiiiutc  the  goldco  age  of  Lesbian  culture. 
The  lyric  fK>eiry  of  Greece,  which  owed  much  to  two  Lesbians 
of  the  7ih  century,  tbe  musician  Tcrpandcr  and  the  dithyrambist 
Anon,  attained  the  standard  of  classical  czccUcntc  under 
Pittactts'  cootempoiaiica  Alcaou  and  Sappho.  In  the  6ih 
oealiiiy  the  tmpoinaco  of  tbe  island  d«idiii«l>  ptrtly  thiouch 
a  pntoMiad  aad  vMnoHMful  stntota  «iib  Ailwaa  lor  tte 


%  af  ShpMM  MM  the  HdlMPMlt  twn—^  1^ 
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550)  The  Lf<bians  readily  submitted  to  Persia  after  the  fall  of 
Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  although  hatred  of  their  tyrant  Goes,  a 
I'ersian  prutC^;e,  dio\  e  tluni  to  take  part  in  the  Ionic  revolt  (499- 
40j).  ihey  iii  idc  little  uic  oi  their  large  navy  ajid  displayed  p<x>r 
spirit  at  the  decisive  battle  of  1-iJe.  In  llio  sth  century  LeiLus 
for  a  long  time  remained  a  privileged  member  of  the  Dclian 
League  (9  r ),  with  full  rights  of  self -administration,  and  under 
the  sole  obligation  of  assisting  Athens  with  naval  contingents. 
Nevertheless  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pclopooncsian  War  the 
luiiag  otifwdor  of  Hytikae  foivd  ca  a  icmfi,  whkh  WW  cadeA 
•ikwatwaywii^dfliiaf  thMtawB(M9-4*7)<  The  Athddam^ 
who  had  intended  to  punish  the  rebds  by  a  wholesale  execution, 
contented  themselves  with  killing  the  ringleaders,  confiscating 
the  land  and  cslabliihiiifi  a  garrii-on.  In  the  later  yeati  of  tlic 
war  LcsIjos  was  rcfKratedly  attaiked  by  tbe  I'etoponiievi s, 
and  in  405  the  harl>our  of  Myl;ltne  was  t!ie  ."vcciic  of  a  b.\t;!e 
between  the  admirals  Caliicratidas  and  Conon.  In  3S0  nn'-t  of 
the  iiiland  was  reLov-ercd  for  the  Athenians  by  Thia^y  buUis; 
in  J77  it  joined  the  Second  Dclian  League,  and  remained  through- 
out a  loyal  member,  altboiigh  in  the  second  half  of  the  centaiy 
the  dooJnaat  dernounwy  was  for  a  while  supplanted  by  a  tyranny, 
in  134  LeabM  atrved  a»a  boK  foe  the  Pcniaa  adsiiial  Memnoa 
•■liHtAhBMdMtbtGMM*  DadngihaThiBdllactdQaiMiWaf 
the  Lssfaiaaa  rided  with  Pcaens  afuhiit  Rone;  dBiila4y  ia  8S 
they  became  eager  allies  of  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus,  and 
MyLilcrvc  stood  a  proiracteil  siege  on  his  behalf.  This  town, 
nevertheless,  wa-s  raised  by  IVmiiH-y  to  the  StattlS  of  a  free  Com- 
muniiy,  thanks  uo  doubt  to  his  confidant  Theopbaiics,  a  native 
of  Mytiiene. 

Of  the  other  towns  on  the  island,  Antissa,  Erestu  and  IVrrba 
possess  no  MiiaralB  histocy.  Methymna  in  the  5th  and  4tb 
centuries  sometimes  figures  as  a  rival  of  Mytflene,  with  aa 
independent  policy.  Among  the  distinguished  Lesbiaai^  la 
addUjoa  to  tfaoM  citad,  BMy  ha  amtionfd  the  ^dic ^oel 
Lodio*  the  hhtedaa  HrWiidnw  tad  the  pbdMophm  1lM0> 
phrastus  and  Cratippus. 

During  the  Byzantine  age  the  island,  which  now  assumes  tbe 
nanie  of  Mytiiene,  continued  to  flourish.  In  ion  it  fell  for  a 
while  Into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuks.  and  in  the  following  century 
W.IS  rcjx-atcdiy  occupied  by  the  Venetians.  In  1224  it  was 
recovcied  by  the  Byzantine  empcron,  who  in  t^S4  gave  it  aaa 
doaqrioihar  
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dwir  adtntnistntion  MytSene  puapi  i»  ufit  ander  Turkisb 
control,  and  bos  tince  had  an  uneveatfid  HiiKf.  The  present 
popttlatioa  i»  about  130,000  of  whom  13,000  *tt  Turks  and 
Modems  and  117,000  Greeks 

See  Strabo  nii.  pp.  6t7  610:  Kerodotu*  ii.  178,  iii.  39.  vi.  8,  14; 
ThucyduJes  iii.  2-y>:  Xtmii  Hon,  lltUenua,  i..  ii.;  S.  Pkhn. 
Ltibiaeorum  Liber  (Berlin.  IS.-S).  C.  T.  Nc*ton,  Travels  ami  Pis- 
coTtrvs  m  Iht  Levant  (l.ornlon,  iKr  s'i ;  B.  V.  Head,  llislcris  mm 

Ed.  itW;),  pp.  4<i7-4tu>;  >^  i~  Hicks  and  C.  F.  Hitl.  Greek 
wU  Intcriphmu  (CMord.  not).  No*.  61.  94.  101,  IM,  1&4: 

VBKKM  (LnehBH  l«  VlMMidM  z.  15.  $).  the  icputed 
Mlliqr  «f  the  £Mr  /IW  iMpk),  one  ol  the  "cyclic  " 
poems.   According  to  tte  VMiaOy  accepted  tradition,  lie  was 

A  native  of  P)rrha  in  Lesbos,  and  flouri  h  1  a'  r.jt  Wo  n  c. 
(olhits  [>I.icc  him  about  50  years  earlier).  The  L-.'.ilr  !!■:  !  look 
up  the  slory  of  the  Homeric  Iliad,  and,  beginninK  v  iih  ihc 
content  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus  for  the  arnii  of  Athillcs, 
carried  it  di>u  u  to  ihc  f.ill  of  Tr<iy  (.\rislol!e,  Pcttict,  53).  Accord- 
ing to  the  cpiluinc  ia  ihc  Ckralomoiky  q{  Procliii,  it  ended  with 
the  admission  of  the  wooden  horse  within  the  w.iJls  of  the  city. 
Some  ancient  authorities  ascribe  the  work  to  a  Laccdaemoniaa 
owned  Cinacthon,  and  even  to  Homer. 
■  Sr<>  F.  G.  \VcKk<  r.  Dir  rpMH  CfOtu  (iate-1883):  Mflllcr  md 

^if  kriUntirhcn  Duhlkunst,  i. 

LESCURE.  LOUIS  MARIE  JOSIPH.  Maxqus  de  (176^1703). 
French  soldict  and  anii-rcvolutionary,  was  born  near  Bresauire. 
He  was  educated  at  ihc  £cole  Militaire,  which  he  kit  at  the  age 
ol  aistccn.  He  was  in  command  of  a  corapasy  of  cavalry  ia  the 
MgiiMBt  de  Hoyal-Piinont,  but  being  opfMaed  to  the  ideas 
li  Ih*  ImlMlaB  1m  Milpilinrl  in  lyti;  lit  taen,  however, 
bilfUl  !•  FlMn^  mioB  tiw  rath  a<  Aft  17*1  took  pan 
k  tti  Mnnt  of  tba  Ttaacrin  against  the  mob  of  Paris.  The 
day  tfter,  le  was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  took  rcfujfe  in  the 
chlicau  of  Clisson  near  firessuire.  On  the  outt nak  of  t!ic 
rrv'oU  of  \'cndee  a(fainst  the  Republic,  he  was  arrtslrd  and 
imprisoned  w^ih  alt  liis  family,  as  one  of  the  proirMtcrs  of  the 
riiinc  ]le  was  set  at  liherty  by  the  Roy;i!iils,  and  became 
or.e  of  thiir  Ic^.lirs,  at  I  hou.ir-,  tji.ing  Fontcaay  and 

Saumur  (May-June  i;g3),  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Nantes,  joining  H.  du  Verger  de  la  Rnrhejaqiieldn,  aaoth^ 
famous  Vcndcan  leader.  Their  peasant  troops,  opposed  tO 
the  republican  gcoeral  F.  J.  Wcbtcrmann,  sustained  various 

idwH,  bat  fiMHy  oiaed  a  vktofy  betweoi  Tiflatici  mid 
Chslcto*  tl«««lkaf  taittabtr  X7<g«.  Hm  itnggle  wat  then 
WW iitirti  J  nwd  rhrtllMi,  tftm  — >  that  titer  time  Utkea 
aad  lott  Iqr  the  tfpnhWfWfc  XcMM*  1M  VHni  oo  the  15th 
of  October  1793  near  the  dMttcan  fli  La  TtanUeye  bHnecn 
iLmtt  and  Fougii 


 ,--»3) 

T.  Muret,  JItsUrire  des  [uerrei  d*  i'oufsl  (I'arii^  ItfS);  and  J.  A.  ml. 
Cr<tioraa-Jolv.  Guerre*  de  Vendit  (1834). 

USDIQUIBRBS.  FRANCOIS  DB  BONHS.  Due  DC  (1543-1626), 
Mostable  of  FHukc,  was  bom  at  Saint-Bonnet  do  Champsaur 
gn  the  nt  of  Apcfl  tS43.  of  a  family  of  notaries  with  pretensions 
^wMBl9.  Hamaedwrntedat  AwlgiiMiaiidcr  a  Preleitaat 
Hrtsr.  and  lad  bcfm  the  atiidF  «(  bv  in  M»  irin  Im  calklad 
as  an  archer.  Be  served  under  the  KcatenaBtgaMral  of  hh 
native  province  of  Dauphiitf,  Bertiand  de  SlndMie,  baraa  de 
Ciordcs,  but  uhcn  the  Huguenots  raised  troops  in  D.iuphinf 
Lesdiguicrts  threw  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  under  liis  kinsman 
Antoine  Ramhaud  de  I'urtneytr,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1570, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  mountain  warfare  that  followed 
hyhbboldyct  p.'utlct.t  h.-inil!inp  cf  ttoops.  He  fought  at  Jarnac 
and  Moncontour,  and  was  a  guest  at  tlie  wedding  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Kavarre.  Warned  of  the  impending  massacre  he  retired 
hastily  to  Dauplunt,  where  he  leeaetly  equipped  and  drilled 
a  detcnnlned  body  of  Httgueaota,  aiid  ia  i$75,  alter  the  eaecutioa 
<l  MathliWi  IWBMM  the  wdk  nnii1>^pi|  Imlw  d  the  HngaeBot 
«lthihaMi(al«M 
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the  town.  He  eefoied  la 
la  lha  iMi^  af  Mders  (1578)  which  iavalved  the 
•i  Gap,  and  after  two  years  of  fighting  secured  better 
tcnm  for  the  province.  Nevcrthekas  in  1 580  he  was  compelled 
to  hand  the  place  o\i  r  to  .Mayenne  and  to  sec  the  foriiricaiinr.j 
dismantled.  Hciooli  up  arms  for  Henry  IV.  in  1585,  capturing 
Chorges,  Embrun,  Ch.'iteauroux  and  other  places,  and  after 
the  truce  of  158.8-158^  secured  the  comidcte  submission  of 
Dauphin^.  In  1590  he  beat  down  the  resistance  (A  Grenoble, 
and  was  now  able  to  threaten  the  kaguers  and  to  mpyptt  tlw 
governor  of  Provence  against  the  raids  of  Charlea  EaiaHMMl& 
of  Savoy.  He  defeated  lha  liiiniiiilt  al  S^mm  ia  4|dl 
ijgt.  aad  ia  tgga  hegM  tha  MaMVHt  «l  r 
Sahnw  vWch  had  haw  aiiMd  Ir  Charles 
hb  &dtmk  «l  lha  Spaidli  ti  Savoy  at  SaiAcrtraao  U 
June  1503  there  was  a  truce,  during  whkh  I.c  ires  was 
occupied  in  maintaining  the  royal  authority  aRarnsi  flptron 
in  Provence.  The  war  wnih  Savoy  proceeded  intermittently 
until  1601,  when  Henry  I\'.  ronrlurird  peace,  much  to  the 
dissalh>faclionof  Lesdiguien  -,.  1 1n  ki.iK  regarded  liis  licutenant'a 
domination  in  Dauphin^  with  some  distrust,  although  be  was 
counted  among  the  best  of  his  captaitts.  Nevertheless  he  made 
him  a  marshal  of  France  io  i6oq,  and  ensured  the  succession 
to  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  Dauphin^-,  vested  in  Lcsdigui^res 
since  1597,  to  hit  MO-ia-law  Cbulcs  de  Crfquy.  Sincerely 
devoted  to  the  thiMM^  twdlgMilna  took  aa  pan  b  the  intrigues 
which  dhtttiM  the  ndaorilir  «f  Louis  XIH.,  aad  hanodcrated 
the  poOttral  dalms  made  fcgr  Ui  OMctigkmhts  trader  the  terms 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Alter Ibedcath  of  his  first  wife,  Claudiaa 
de  Berenper,  he  married  the  widow  of  Knnrmond  Matel,  g 
Grenoble  shopkeeper,  who  was  murdered  in  1617.  I.rsi1iKuitres 
was  then  7,1.  and  this  lady,  >faric  N'ignon,  had  long  tx  en  his 
n-i,ttcs5.  He  bad  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Frantoise, 
iTirricd  Charles  de  Crequy.  In  1622  he  formally  abjured  the 
I'rutc-stant  faith,  his  conversion  being  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  >faric  Vignon.  He  was  already  a  duke  and  peer  of  France; 
he  now  became  constable  of  France,  and  received  the  order  ol 
the  Saint  EapriU  He  had  long  since  lost  the  coii6deac*  of  tha 
Hogttcaots,  but  he  neverthekis  helped  the  Vaadoii  aphul 
the  duke  of  Savogr.  LodfaniMrei  had  the  ^nUtlcs  of  a  fRat 
general,  but  drcunataaccs  Eidted  him  to  the  mottntahi  araifkre 
of  Dauphin^,  Provence  and  Savoy.  He  had  almost  unvarying 
success  through  sixty  years  of  fighting.  His  last  campaign, 
fought  in  allinncc  with  Savoy  to  dri\c  ".he  Sp.^ni.irds  from  the 
V.iltellinc,  W.T5  the  Ita'.l  5urcei  =  ful  of  his  rnlrr[iriscs.  He  died 
of  (ever  at  \'alence  on  the  21st  of  Scpltn-.bcr  16.6. 

The  life  of  the  Huguenot  captain  has  been  written  in  detail  \iy 
Ch.  Dufu>'arf1,  Le  Conniiallt  de  Letdigmiret  (Pari^.  1897).  Ili>  fir-t 
biographer  «a\  hi>  >rcn-tary  L.oui«  Vidcl.  HiUvtre  de  la  vu  dn 
nrnmaiabk  dt  Le\dit**tret  (IWi*.  1638).  Much  of  his  ottdal  caai» 
spondrnee.  w  iih  an  admirable  sketch  0/  hi*  life,  is  contained  ia  AlHk 
el  (r>rrr>l<t^dame  du  icnHftahlf  de  Lridicairrrs,  edited  by  ComU 
Doi];;l.i'i  and  J.  Koman  in  Pfi  iimrnts  hr  r  ri.jiies  iik'iIi/i  pour  Itrrii 
4  rhiitmre  de  Deupbint  (Grenoble.  187 A).  Oihif  letters  arc  in  tin 
Leltrti  tt  mimtirts  (i^ris,  1O47)  of  Duplcwis-Momay. 

UMBIAn,  or  IdttCB*  (ham  tha  fadtm  IM,  caBei 
tiU  hsr  the  Onnlni  «r  GcoqNiik  Mm 
the  nllNtfw  name  for  a  mHBhcraf  tlteaf  <he  eastern  f 
who,  wtth  their  kinsfolk  the  Cfaechenm,  have  fnhabite 

r'.iKh'''"i  fr"'"  tifir  inimcmoria!.  They  5pread  southward 
into  the  Tr.i:-,-i  .T,n  avuii  circles  Kuh.i.  Sliini.ikha,  Nukha  and 
Sakataly.  I  hvy  are  mentioned  as  Atjxti  I  >  Siralio  anii  Plutarch 
along  with  the  I'^Xai  (perhaps  tJic  modern  Galgai,  a  Chechcnzian 
tr:be).  and  their  lutme  occurs  frequently  in  the  chronicks  of 
Ihc  Georgians,  whose  territor>'  was  exposed  to  their  raids  for 
centuries,  until,  on  the  surrender  (i^sg)  to  Russia  of  the 
ChecheiBisn  chieftain  Shamyi,  th^  became  Russian  subjccta. 
MosH  ef  ChoRae  mentfoia  a  hettlc  in  the  reign  of  the  Ameolui 
kt»i  Btba  (AA  j7»-377).  io  which  Sha^,  hit«  «f  theI«UuM» 
~  importaatofthilAgltelillMatrthft 
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KttrinsorLeaKhiaastiroper.  Koimrov  *  gives  tba  total 
of  the  liibes  as  twenty-seven,  all  speaking 
Despite  this,  llic  Ix-J^sliian  peoples,  with  ihe  CKCepdoB  of  the 
U<li  .md  KuLiiwrhi,  arc  hclil  lo  be  ethnically  identical.  The 

Ltsft(ii.inj  arc  not  usually  so  gnod  looking  as  the  Cirr.is'i.i.irs  or 
the  Chcchcnzci.  They  arc  tail,  jxiwcrluily  built,  and  thiir 
hybrid  descent  is  suggrttcd  i  v  lU,:  r  ir;,-  '  of  colouring,  winu- 
the  tiibct  exbibiting  quite  fair,  uihcn>  quite  dark,  individuuk. 
AaMMig  now  tkne  b  an  obvious  mongoloid  strain.  In  disposi- 
Um  tktgr  Mi  tetclHgent,  bold  and  p<.-rsistrnt,  and  capable  of 
IKUm  humif,  as  was  proved  in  ihdr  »iruK);lc  to  maintain 

for  the  most  p«rt  living  bf  bwitfng  Mid  llodt-4fM<BiH.  Lktle 
agriculture  is  possible.   Their  {ndmtrict  ate  vmttif  raKiicted 

to  smith  work  and  cutlery  .md  the  m4,i-  r  of  fill  cloaks,  and 
the  women  wi  i'.c  «  xrtllcnl  shawls.  •'Micy  arc  for  the  most  pari 
lanntical  .\lahnMr-j  I  m.. 

Sco  Moriti  \\u;n(.r,  .SVAam^  (Lcipzis.  185^);  von  ScWIIili, 
"  bthnoi^raphic  dct  Kjukasus,"  in  Ptltrmann's  Uttlntnntfn  (1880): 
Enicst  Chaouc,  Kuhenliet  atUkropcUpv**  iant  U  Cancol*  (Lyon, 
|<<IS-|M!Z){  J-  4»Mm,  BKkmkn  t»  kt  mnpmu  <m  trnfln  dm 
CVmbsv  (Pim,  1M9). 

LESINA  (Scrbo-Croalun,  Thcr),  an  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Sc.i,  forming  part  of  Dalmatia,  .Austria.  I^ina  liis  between  the 
J^landi  of  Bra//-a  on  the  north  and  Curzola  on  the  south;  and 
is  divided  from  the  pcnirtsula  of  Sabbionctllo  by  the  Narcnta 
channel.  Its  length  h  41  m its  Krcatc^l  breadth  Icis  than  4  ni. 
It  has  a  steep  rocky  coast  with  a  chain  of  thinly  wocxltd 
liiiiLitone  hills.  The  climate  ii  mild,  and  not  orjy  the  grape  and 
olive,  but  dates,  fig^  and  lite  carob  or  locusl-bcan  flourish 
The  cultivation  of  ibCM  Ihdts,  boat-building,  fishing  and  the 
pniisntioa  of  mmmm  oaenfie  and  Ikiueiua  ue  tbe  priocipal 
vaotticea  of  the  fabwden.  Lataa  Vutar)  and  Cfttavecchia 
(St^jrlsrjd)  are  the  prinC^  UWM  aild  Miports.  having  respec- 
tively }i  jS  and  J120  inbabftanU.  Ledna,  the  capital,  contains 
an  arsenal,  an  observatory  and  some  intcrcsling  old  buildings 
of  the  tfith  century.  It  h  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  the 
Centre  of  .'.n  admiii'-tr.:'  i  1  '  :  rict ,  wliiih  includes  Citlas  .  !ii  1, 
Lissa.aml  some  small  ni.  ii;li!joiiring  i-Jandi.  .  Pep.  (lyoo)  ul  ijlaiul 
18.091,  of  duslrict  J7,<).S. 

'  To  the  primitive  "  lUj  rian  "  race,  whose  stone  cists  and  bronxc 
tmplemenls  have  been  disinterred  from  barrows  near  the  capital, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  "  Cyclopean  "  waUs  at  Citta- 
Tccchia.  About  i&S  '^->  (jtccV.  colony  from  Faros  built  a  city 
M  (be  siU  ol  the  prcscDt  Le&ioa,  naming  it  Pcros  or  Pkarou 
Tbe  Imib*  fhtra,  H^H»  (common  among  Latin  writers),  and 
^j^yeli,  ahiC«oair.  la  sap  ax:  the  itiand  was  belayed  to  the 
Itonans  by  Deinetifttt,  Semeoant «( (be  niyitgA  4|iieea  Teuta; 
but  in  219,  as  DerocUftts  proved  blae  to  Kmm  iho,  hit  capital 
was  rated  by  Lucius  Acmilutt  PauUus.  Neot  Piaw,  now 
Cil'avi  fi  hi.i,  l<«>k  its  place,  and  llour;  !;e  i  until  the  6;  h  century, 
when  the  island  vT.ii  laid  waste  by  barbarum  ir.va  li  ri.  Con- 
stantinc  Porphyrogeniius  mentions  Lcsina  as  a  cok  t  y  tf  [■  igan 
Slavs,  in  Lhic  lotb  century.  Throughout  ihc  midiilc  ajj^-s  it 
remained  a  purely  Slavonic  community;  and  its  name,  which 
appears  in  old  diK  unu-nls  as  Lima,  L<:sii<i  or  l.ycscnA,  "  wootkd  " 
is  almost  cert  il.ily  derived  from  the  Sbvonic  l^it,  "  forest,"  not 
from  the  Italian  la.-ua,  "an  awl."  But  the  old  form  Tbaria 
petsislcd,  as  For  or  i/r<;/,  ^\ith  tbe  curiou;>  result  ibat  the  modern 
ScrtMHCnaUan  aaao  k  Gaeek,  «iid  tbe  nodem  Italiaa  Aame 
Savonk  ia  o^lgla.  Idlaa  beamw  •  Uiboprie  b  1145;  and 
lecdved  a  charter  from  Venice  in  tjji.  It  was  tacked  by  the 
enemies  of  Venice  in  i.?S4  and  1J5S;  ceded  to  Hungary  la  the 
same  year,  h'.Id  by  fLiKi^iJ  ti^rn  i^ij  to  1416;  and  ii.C' >r[K)T.'.tc  i 
in  the  Venetian  dun;iKiij:is  in  n:o.  During  the  161L  tetis  ury 
Lcsina  city  had  a  cuii-ii!etablc  maritime  trade,  and,  ihojgh 
sacked  and  partly  burned  by  the  Turks  in  1571,  it  remained 
the  thief  naval  station  of  Wnice,  ir.  iIicm:  waters,  until 
«bcn  ii  was  uipcnedcd  hjf  CuruLu  Passiog  to  Austria  ia  17971 
•ad  M  Fnace  b  iloSi  li  vdtbttood  »  JtuHua  attack  b  taoi. 
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feoAaatifaite  tSis^ 
LBIOV  (through  Ft.  ffi 

an  injury,  hurt,  damage,  fn 

ffered  by  a  party  In  a  cesfract  soffidcnt  to  cnaUQ 

•  1:1  to  Itring  an  action  for  setting  ft  aside.   In  pathology,  the 

i  lii  1  u^e,  the  word  is  applied  to  any  ti.orbid  chanj-c  in  the 
sin:'  :  are  c,(  .m  orRan,  whether  shown  by  viiible  changes  or  by 

dr.'iithaiii  e  e.f  fu:ii  'ion. 

L£SKOVATS  (Liskovatx  or  Leskovac),  a  town  in  Scrria, 
Utwi'cn  Nish  and  Vranya,  on  tlie  railway  line  from  Nish  ta 
Salonica.  Pop.  (1901)  13,707.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Servian  hemp  industry,  the  extensive  plain  in  which  the  town 
lies  gtovfag  Ihe  beat  flax  aad  hemp  in  all  tbe  Balfcaa  penbuula. 
The  plda  is  Bot  tike  mnt  tatJIe  Mftiea  Scnta,  bat  tba 
the  bcA  oMvated.  Bedda  Ikui  aad  bcaip,  OMeBcBt  tobaeca 
is  grown.  Five  valleys  <«nv€tfe  on  the  pwa  tnm  ^etnA 
directions,  and  the  inhat^lants  of  tbe  vOugcs  !n  these  VaHeyt 
are  all  occupied  in  growing  f!a.x  and  hemp,  which  they  send  to 
Leskovats  to  Ix-  slorcd  or  nwriufacturul  into  ropis.  A'UT 
Belgrade  and  Niih,  Lcskovals  is  the  mubt  pro^pcroas  town  io 
Ser%  ia. 

LESLEY.  JOHH  115^7-1596).  Scottish  bi>hop  and  historian, 
was  born  in  1537.  His  father  was  Gavin  I.tslcy,  rectv:r  of 
Kingussie.  He  was  educate<!  at  the  university  oi  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1 55S  he  obtained  a  dis- 
poaaatiaa  petanitting  him  to  hold  a  benefice,  mxwithsiaiMtiiif 
hlibdaf  aBttaialaon,aitdfaiJune  1546  he  was  node  aaaoolyt* 
in  th««llwdiilciKlialAhaidaM,olvrbidihe«>aa< ' 
appoioMlacaaDank  . 
at  ToahMue  and  at  Paris,  irheie  he  was  made  daetor  ot  kaa 
in  ISS3-  In  be  took  ordees  and  was  apfnifiled  Oftdm 
of  .Mwrdccn.  and  inducted  faxto  the  parsonage  and  ptehtil  ol 
Oyne.  At  the  Reformation  Lesley  became  a  champhm  of 
Catholicism.  He  was  present  at  the  disputation  heM  in  Edin* 
burgh  in  is^t,  when  Knox  and  Willox  were  his  antagonists. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  the  same  yi  ar  \o  br  ng 
o\-cr  the  young  Queen  Mary  to  take  tbe  govcrtirr.ent  o( 
Scotland.  He  returned  in  her  ttain,  and  was  appointed  a 
privy  councillor  ami  professor  of  canon  bw  in  King's  CoUcgt^ 
Aberdeen,  and  in  i$6$  one  of  tho  senators  oi  the  colicge  «f 
Jastks.  Shorty  «ft«nnid»  ba  wt»  made  abbot  ol 
aad  h  1565  bliba|i  ti  SbmUt  tba  akaiHi  «a  tbe  lae 
ceafiraied  to  tbe  fiilbaftn  ygv  Hatwaaaa  af  ^ 
connriiiiooefB  appobited  to  Kvlia  Ae  bai  of  Soottudl,  aad  tba 

volume  of  the  Arlit  and  Conslitulionis  of  the  Retilme  of  Scottani 
known  as  the  Black  Acts  was,  chicHy  owing  to  his  care,  ptioted 
in  1566. 

Thcbishop  wasoneof  the  most  stea<liasi  friends  of  Queen  Mary. 
After  the  failure  of  the  royal  cause,  and  whilst  Mary  w.is  a  captive 
In  England.  Lc-Icy  (who  h^<i  goncto  her  at  Itolroj;)  ei  n'ir.irr  I  to 
exert  himself  on  her  behalf.  lie  was  cr.e  of  li  e  coii  ir  i^.^ioni  rs 
at  the  conference  at  York  in  1568.  He  apiwared  as  her 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  to  donplain  of  the  lajastice 
done  to  bor,  and  when  he  iouad  he  ens  aot  liatcacd  to  be  laid 
plans  for  bar  escape.  He  also  projected  a  marriage  for  ber  witb 
Ike  dri»  af  Nodolk,  wUcb  ended  to  IM  aeBCatiMt  eC  Ibat 
ana.  Artblehe«BapetaBdvdM«ba«»<rti»bUMref 
London,  aad  thea  of  the  bishop  of  On  Hdbotn),  and  aftw- 
wards  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Loadon.   During  his  confme* 


mcnt  he  c<'l!o<  led  m-t. 


for  h- 


history  of  Scotl.inrl,  by  which 
his  name  is  now  chielly  known.  In  i  sji  he  prrscntcd  the  lattef 
portion  of  this  work,  written  in  Scots,  to  Queen  Mary  to  amuse 
her  in  her  capiisnty.  He  also  wrote  for  her  use  his  i'lM  Conuia- 
lionet,  and  the  queen  devoted  some  of  the  hours  oi  bif  aiptfrtiy 
to  translating  a  portion  of  it  into  French  verse. 

In  I S73  be  was  Hbented  from  prison,  but  was  biinhbed  btm 
England.  For  two  years  he  attempted  unsntcewfully  to  oblab 
tbe  aiaiatance  of  Continental  pttnca  in  favour  of  Queen  Maiy. 
ssitbai 
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LESLEY,  J.  Pw- 

«l  Roura.  WUH  his  dl<»ces«,  bovem,  he  urn  tkrem 

ioto  priton,  and  kad  to  pay  3000  pt&tokt  to  prevent  his  beins 
given  up  to  Elual  tl;  1:1:1:  k  the  remainder  <A  ihe  reign  of 
Henry  III.  he  livi.l  liriino.ci'.c  j,  hut  on  the  accession  of  the 
Protestant  Ili  r.ry  he  again  fell  into  trouble.  In  1590  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  hid  to  punhasc  his  freedom  .it  the 
same  expense  as  before.  In  i  lu-  w.i'-  1:1,.!:  ■  i  i-liop  i>i  ('nui- 
uccs  IB  Nonaaady,  and  bad  licence  to  bold  the  bi-shoi>ric  of 
iMfttiU  he  should  obuia  peaceable  poutmoa  ot  the  iorrocr  see. 
■»  nted  to  «a  AasDalhuut  mount rry  near  Brosscls,  where  be 
4M  w  the  SMt  fli  Ifay  1M61, 

The  chief  «wks  of  Lesley  a«i  as  fallows:  A  Dtfenc*  •/  Urn  Jlonemr 
'»/ .  . .  Hon*,  (hum*  of  Seoliand,  by  BmstHms  DuueopkUt  (Loodon, 
1560),  reprinted,  »iih  altirations,  at  Liter  in  I57«,  under  the  title, 
A  Irealtse  c-'KL  frninf;  Ihf  Lh-fcr.cf  of  ihf  ih'r.ottr  of  Uartf,  Quetne  if 
Stotiand,  mad*  by  Siortan  I'hilt'^{>f\,  Batktiar  of  DwimtH,  fine 
^Miai  amimi  tomtdaUoues.  ad  Mar%am  StoL  Rtt.  (Park,  1574): 
J«  triiiiu,  murihui  et  rtbus  if  slit  S<vU)rum  tibri  itttm  (Rome. 
rc-iuued  1675);  TH  Hhtslnum  frminarum  in  rep-uHua  adminiUranda 
CulkorilaU  IxhtHus  (RciiTis,  ls8o;  a  Latin  wrsun  of  a  lr.->ct  on 
,**  71»c  Lawfulness  of  the  I?<-Kim«-nt  of  Women":  if.  Krun'* 
pamphlet};  De  titulo  ct  jure  XL^nct  Stel.  Rt[.,  quj  rrrri  AHfluit 
aufttitontM  ttit  juilt  vindicat  (Keim»,  IS^:  tran'^Uted  io  ii>s4). 
The  history  of  Scotland  from  1456  tO  1561  owe*  much,  in  its  earlier 
chapters,  to  the  accounts  of  Hector  lioece  (a.r.)  and  John  Major  (q.r.). 
thouEh  no  (mall  portion  o(  the  tor>ri$;rapnical  m.ittrr  i$  first-hand, 
la  the  later  •ecttons  be  |{ivcs  an  indr|iendent  account  (from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view)  which  is  a  valuable  Mipplcmcnt  and  a  corrcc> 
live  in  nunv  d<:t  jili.  to  the  works  of  Uucttanan  and  Knnx.  A  Scuts 
veryinn  of  t)  ''  hUtnry  w,i4  written  in  IS'/'  by  James  Dalrsniplc  of 
the  Scottish  Cloi-tcr  at  Re^cnsburR.  It  has  b<>cn  printed  fur  the 
SeMtidi  Text  b<xiety  (2  vols.,  186^1895)  under  the  editorship  <>f 
«HBnw&UCMy.O.S.B.  A  alight  sfccteb  by  Lesley  o<  Scottish 
Mmmv  MMI  196a  to  iS7l  has  been  tranilatcd  by  Forbes-Lcith  m 
STSmSi  ^SmUt  <*ilirtn  (l<aa).  Crom  the  oojHial  MS.  now 
H  tM  Vaticttk 

USIBT,  J.  ym  (1819-1903),  American  geolo^it,  «ai  born 
{nPhiUdelpblaoiitbBt7tbof  September  1819.  Itbiecordedby 

Sir  ,\.  Grikie  that  "He  was  christened  Pelcr  after  bis  father 
and  grandfather,  and  at  first  wrote  liis  name  '  Peter  Lesley,  Jr.,' 
but  disliking  the  Christian  apfie-Ilation  that  had  been  given  to 
him.  he  eventually  transfcirmcd  his  sigiuturc  by  putlinj?  the  J. 
of '  Jutuor '  at  the  be;;!r:miiK."  He  \v .^s  cduciicd  for  the  mirJs!  ry 
•t  the  ummaity  ol  Peansylvaou,  where  he  graduated  in  1S3S; 
hot  tbe  cKcctI  «f  doM  smdjr  luying  told  upon  his  health,  be 
Hmd  te  a  Smew  Mb-assbtanton  the  ftnt  gcoIo;;ica1  survey 
ol  tttaujfhWBi^  vab  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  and  was  after- 
tnnk  CnpfBd  b  «  wcial  mmlMlion  «f  the  coal  ngnm. 
Ou  tbe  tmniaatkiB  of  tbe  surv^  l>  tl4t  be  cnteicd  Maccton 
scmi.iary  and  renewed  his  theological  studies,  at  the  same  time 
gi\  i.ij;  his  leisure  lime  to  .i<.sist  Professor  Rogen  in  preparing 
the  fiiul  report  and  tr.ap  nf  rerin;\lvan!x  He  w.is  licensed  to 
preach  in  ifUf,  he  then  pai  1  a  vu-it  10  Europe  and  entered  on  a 
short  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  Halle.  Reluming  to 
America  he  worked  during  two  yc:ir*  for  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  at  the  close  of  i^;;  he  juiiud  Professor  Kilmers 
io  preparing  geological  maps  and  sections  at  Boston.  He 
•eoeptcd  tlK  pastorate  pf  the  Congrej;.-itional  church  at 
11010%  a  nbutbof  Beaton,  whcte  he  lemaincd  until  1S51,  when, 
Ue  viem  baving  bcoene  Vnbariu,  he  abandoned  the  sninistiy 
aiadent<itdiBlofr«ctfccatacoianlnBgiiBoky»t>  lalbecoune 
of  his  wotic  be  nude  elaborate  svcveyi  ef  tbe  Cape  Bnton  coal- 
f.cl !,  and  of  other  coal  and  iron  regions.  From  1855  to  iSso 
he  was  secretary  o(  the  American  Iron  Association;  for  twenty- 
seven  years  (1858-1885)  he  was  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society;  frorsi  tS;?  to  iS;8  he  >»js 
pcofcttor  of  geiiti  gy  aiid  dean  of  the  faculty  of  .vviince  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  iS;.j-i!v)3  he  was  in  cl^rgc 
of  the  second  geological  survey  of  the  stale.  He  then  retired 
to  Milton,  Mass.,  where  he  died  on  the  ist  of  June  1Q03.  Uc 
publbhcd  Uanud  cf  Coal  and  Us  Topography  (1856);  The  Iron 
Uaimfacluref's  Guide  to  tht  Furnaus,  Fortes  and  Rollini  ifiUt 
€ftke  United  Statu  (1S59). 

See  Memoir  by  Sir  A.  Gcikie  in  Quart.  Journ.  Geel.  Soc.  (>!ay  1904) : 
and  Memoir  (with  portrait^  by  H.  S.  Lyman,  printed  in  advance 
nftfc jpsrtrait,  aad  aftefwards  in  abetnaet  od|y  in  7>eM.  il«rr.  iiis<. 


-LESUI^  C.  a.  iHi 

lilHtilT,  CBABLBS  (i65o-t7}x),  Aii{;1ican  DOnJuiinf  dMl|% 

•OB of  lohnLolie  (is7i-t67t),bishup  uf  Raphoc  and  aftenrarda 
of  Clophcr,  was  born  in  July  1650  in  Dublin,  and  n.is  educated 
at  Erir.i>kLlicn  school  and  'Jritiity  College,  Dublin.  Going  to 
England  he  read  law  (or  a  itcie,  but  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  thculnjjiy,  .and  tixik  orders  in  lO'^o.  In  16S7  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  <  r,tl«di.il  of  Connor  ,iti  i  ,1  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  iKgan  a  long  career  of  publK  controversy  by  respondii^  in 
public  disputation  at  MonaghaD  to  Ihe  challenge  of  tbe  Roman 
ralboBc  bisbop  of  ClogiKr.  Allhougb  a  vigorons  opponent  of 
RmMA  Cbthoticum.  LMlje  waa  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Stuart 
4yaiM»>Md,bMim  fhrli»eiiattbeltoiiebyi—t»iabatbeae>b 
to  Wiim  tak  Maiy.  be  «m  «■  tUa  aeaMst  deprived  of  We 
benefice.  la  1689  the  growing  troubles  in  IrcUnd  faidiicod  bim 
to  withdraw  to  England,  where  he  employed  himself  for  the  next 
twenty  years  in  •■-i':::^'  various  contto%'crsial  pamphlets  io 
favour  of  the  nanjunn^  e.iusc,  and  in  nunierous  pulcniics  against 
the  Quakers,  ^^ocinians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  csixci- 

ally  in  that  ap-iinsl  the  Deists  with  \vluch  his  name  is  now  most 
commonly  as^oci.itcd.  H<-  had  the  keenest  Kent  for  every  form 
of  heresy  aJtd  was  especially  zealous  in  his  defence  of  the  sacra- 
ments. A  warrant  having  been  uMicd  acainst  him  in  tjio  idr 
his  pamphlet  The  Good  Old  Cause,  or  Lyimtim  Tnth,  hs  resolved 
to  quit  England  and  to  acceiit  an  offer  metltlgrtha  Pretender 
(wi^  wfacMi  be  bad  pccviously  been  in  ffcqueat  eanapondeaee) 
thatbeiteiddieiide«lUih>matB«i^le-thie.  Alter  tie  ftOnn 
of  the  StnoitowiefB  iTtSiJUilieaeeoinpanied  biafaln»iM» 
Italy,  wbcvebenanlneaaMa  t7»t,  in  which  year,birhiglBaBd 
his  sojourn  amongst  Roman  Calholirs  extremely  unplcassnt; 
he  sought  and  obtainc?!  permission  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  d.ed  al  Glnj.Ioiich,  .Mona^h.-in,  on  the  i ;,th  of  April  172J. 

The  rkfoloiUal  Wcrht  of  U'sUc  wef»  collected  and  pablished  by 
himself  in  3  vols,  folio  in  1731;  a  later  mSUaOk  iHgtlily  enlarfe^ 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  18^  (7  vols.  8vo).  ThamA  marred  by  per* 
u^tent  arcuing  in  a  circle  ihey  are  written  in  lively  Mvie  and  show 
considerable  erudition.  He  nad  the  somewhat  rare  distinction  of 
rmkir  j;  «-\er.il  con\-erts  by  ht<  reajoninc^.  and  Johnwrt  Ho'larrd 
lli.it  ■■  l.oljc  was  a  rcaioncr.  and  a  rcusoncr  whu  was  not  to  be 
reavincd  against. "  An  biktorical  uitcici>t  in  all  that  now  attaches 
to  >ubi>ct«  and  his  methods,  as  ma^'  be  seen  when  the  promite 
given  in  the  tiik-  of  hi*  be-t-known  work  i»conf  rasietl  with  the  actual 
perfornianee.  The  book  pro(t5^<>  to  be  A  .S7j  rf  nrj  Easy  Utiktt 
mtk  tlw  Deists,  wturent  ike  etruinly  cf  the  Ckniliau  RtHfiM  # 
Demonilroled  by  InfcllttU  Proof  from  tour  Rules.  Mhuh  art  intern^ 
pclibU  li3  any  tmp(  -:..'i  cicr  jrJ  Ucn.rr  tr.:l  mr:  poisihly  bt 
{1697).  The  fr.iir  ml.  <  ■.,  lii.  (i.  .icr.  riling  to  Leslie,  h  ivr  only  to  he 
rigorou'.ly  :i;ip!i"l  in  orcli  r  e^Mi.'.ish  not  the  jinrl  itnlity  merely 
bat  the  abaulutc  certainty  ol  the  truth  <rf  Cbritt unity  arc  simply 
ihcae:  0}  that  themauer  of  fact  beeachMthat  men's  outward  acnM^ 
thcireycsandea'Sii  maYbejwhcaof  It:  (e)  that  it  be  done  publicly, 
in  the  face 01  th«  world;  0)  "»at  not  only  public  mor.unn  t.tN  1« 
kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  oul«-ard  artions  tx-  [-.rrfL  rrr.f  fl; 
(4)  that  such  monuments  and  meh  actions  or  ob^-rvancf*  in- 
stituted and  do  commence  lr<  ni  the  tinir  th.it  the  matter  of  fact  w.is 
dune.  Other  ptdBlkatioos  of  Lcsbc  arc  The  Smake  in  (be  Crass  {tf<gb), 

jassifesv^o?^ 

miwriy  IXsenssed  (1697):  Tt»  TMO  JMtMl  «  Me  Clltlifr  ONhS 

(iraj):and  rA«  Com  SmU  Ulmtm  O*  Omttk  tf  MtHm  ami  fhe 
Cfawhtfffeifeed(i?M). 

painter,  ««t  bom  taUodenaa  tbe  nth  afOtMfevifM*  IMi 
parents  were  Amorfcan,  and  wbea  be  «aa  ftvt  yMta  «l  egeAt 

rcturrr  I  with  them  to  their  native  country.  Tlicy  settled  in 
PhiLidtlphia,  where  their  son  was  educated  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller.  He  was,  however,  tnainly  interested 
in  painting  and  ll:c  drama,  ar>d  wlKn  George  Frederick  Cooke 
visited  the  city  he  executed  a  portrait  of  the  actor,  from  re- 
coUectioa  of  him  on  the  stage,  which  was  considered  a  work 
of  luch  promise  that  a  fund  was  raised  to  enable  the  young 
aitiat  to  atady  in  Europe.  He  left  for  London  in  181 1,  beanng 
iatiodactiiaiB  erbkii  ptocand  for  him  the  friendship  of  Wei^ 
Bcacbey,  ABeteo»  Gebiidfe  aad  Wadiinttait  Ining.  and  «w 
admhted  as  a  etadeat  «l  the  BenI  Acado^r.  «hH»be  caadei 
00  two  lOver  meUe.  At  tot,  Maeneed  by  West  and  FiedL 
he  eaaayad  "<biRha(t,<*eiHlbhaaiiaai  iaiparteat  sttbiect  depielei 
8Md  ni  ibc  WiMb  «l  Eate9  bM  he  Ml  dieemNd  Ui  tilt 
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mrtimit  and  became  a  painter  o£ 
mt  Ww  Ukmc  of  Wilkie,  with  the 


cabiaM^pielafc^  dcalioc, 
hat  aur> 
(•IfietioB, 

tad  OHViMtt,  AUkem  wti  MaUki^  Swift. 

St  erne,  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Of  indhridual  paintings  we  may 
specify  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to  Church"  (1819); 
"  May-day  in  the  Time  of  Queen  ElLiabcth  "  (i8ji);  "  Sancho 
P.in/.i  .mil  the  Duchcis  "  (1824);  "  Urn  !c  Toby  and  the  Widow 
W.u'.iiian  "  (1831);  La  Mdiidt  Jiiidfiiiairt-,  att  iii.  sc.  6  (1843); 
and  the  "  Duke's  Chaplain  Enraged  leavitiK  the  Table,"  from 
Dun  Quixote  (1840)-  Many  of  his  more  important  subjects 
txist  in  varying  replicas.  He  poecsscd  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  enter  freely  into  the  spirit  of  the  author 
triMMi  hs  Uuitntcdf  t  diBcMc  pnctpiioB  for  ftsMdo  boMty» 
m  obflbf  ijw  for  dmmeue  wut  to  MtMwd  wmltoftirtK 
In  face  and  fignre,  tod  a  genial  and  saony  Knse  of  btmow, 
loidcd  by  an  instinctive  refinement  whkh  prcveated  it  from 
oversteppinK  the  Ixiuik!^  of  t.i^tc.    In  1821  Ledi*  was 

elected  A.R  .\.,  and  live  ytars  later  lull  academician.  In  1833 
he  left  for  AiTiL-rioi  to  become  tcichcr  of  dran-ing  in  the  military 
acidcmy  at  West  Point,  but  the  post  itfovcd  an  irkioiRe  one, 
anil  in  some  %i%  months  ht  Ntamd  tO  Mtlfiud,  Hc  died 
on  the  ;th  uf  May  >8S9. 

In  addition  to  his  skill  a«  an  irti-t.  Lcslir  was  a  ready  and  pleasant 
writer.  Ht»  Ltfe  of  hit  fiicnd  C.on>tabte,  the  lamtirapc  pointer, 
appeared  in  1S43,  and  his  Hamdbook  J«r  Younr  Piinlen,  a  volume 
eniDodying  the  substance  of  his  lecture*  as  proletaor  of  painting  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  I  8m.  I«  i860  Ton  Taylar  tdttcd  kia 
Iwf r«Mry  aarf  Lttttrs,  which  oontaja  ioteratliaK  wmMmmem  of  Wa 
-  -  IfiiwdaaadcaMcawKinrinu^^ 

ffUD  IPnomac  Bomom]  (iSss-iSga),  Eagliah 
actor,  wu  botn  at  Woolwich  on  the  m  of  April  185$.  He 
made  hia  first  stage  appearance  in  London  as  Colonel  Hardy  in 
Paul  Pry  in  1S78.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and  in  18S3  maiic  a 
great  hit  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Planquettc's  opera  of  that  name 
at  the  Comely.  In  iS.'^  j  he  .ii  ^Karcd  at  the  Gaiety  as  Jonathan 
Wild  in  H.  P.  Stephens  .ind  W.  \'ardley's  burk&que  Lalltc  Jack 
Shefpard.  His  extraordinary  success  in  this  part  determined 
hb  subsequent  career,  and  for  some  year*  he  and  Nelly  Farren, 
with  whom  he  played  in  perfect  association,  were  the  pillars  of 
Caicty  butkique.  Lcaiie's  "  J>oo  Camr  de  Bma  "  in  Jbgr 
Jtob<r<lteatoiiJbwi^tmpmftaii»tliiiwnitpapMliyomihter 
inti.  baBoftlMiltimMiMni^emtntjriadcMertainini; 
penomBly  wttdi  formed  the  attndlMi;  Whether  he  sang. 

danced,  whlsjli  1I  nr  "  gapped,"  his  pcrfornMncc  uai  nn  ur.tri'li;if; 
flow  of  high  spirits  and  ludicrous  charm,  Un<kf  llic  pseudonym 
of  "  A.  C.  Ton  "  he  was  acknowleilgcd  on  the  proprammes  as 
part  author  of  thcc  burtcsrjiics.  and  while  on  occasion  he  acted 
in  nii  ri  i  rious  comctly,  for  which  he  had  undoubted  capacity, 
his  fame  rests  on  his  connexion  with  tlicm.  in  1S81  and  1883 
be  played  in  America.  He  died  on  the  7lh  of  December  1891. 
Sec  W.  T.  Vincent,  Raoiki lions  oj  Frti  Udu  (1894}. 

LESUB,  flR  JOHN  (i;6&-i83i),  SooCtfah  natbematidan 
•nd  pliyikiat,  wu  bom  oi  huaUemnrBtonait  Luw^,  FiloUi^ 
•Btlwidlbof  April  ir<6,  and  narfrad  Mb  tailjrodiKMlM  dme 

and  at  Lcven.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  encouraged  by  friends 
who  had  even  then  remarked  his  aptitude  for  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  he  cnti n  d  the  u'li  ,.  1  !;>■  uf  St  Andrews.  On 
the  comptrlion  of  his  arts  rruir'^o.  l;e  iiMininallv  Mudicd  divinity 
Bl  EUlinliur;:h  uictil  i;-*;;  in  i;S'<-i:S.j  he  h[H-nt  rather  more 
than  a  year  as  private  tutor  in  a  VirKini.\n  family,  and  from  1790 
till  the  close  of  1701  he  held  a  similar  appointment  at  Etruria 
in  Staffordshire,  with  the  family  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  em- 
pbyinf  his  spare  time  in  experimental  research  and  in  preparing 

for  tIwinttinl»iyinns(pt«adcW«  Byte  London  or  atTu^ 
wllh  IS  oearfonal  vM  to  tlw  cotatlneet  of  Europe)  he  continued 

his  physical  studies,  which  resulted  in  nunuTous  papers  contri- 
buted by  him  to  Nicholson's  PkUoiof'hu.d  Journal,  and  in  the 
publication  (1804)  of  the  Exptrimcntd  In  quiry  itdo  Ike  Nature 
mid  PnfmtUt  •/  Ifeol,  a  work  which  gained  him  the  Romford 
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to  aucceed  John  FtoyUr  is  tbt  ch^  of  ntothemitica  at  Edin* 
bofih,  not,  nowevwi  ^ 
tfcaon  tlttpsttoCn 
Mat  if  hMnrhM 


hnd  idd  as  to  dw  **  tnuofiliiitl* 

caied  notions  of  mankind  "  about  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  During  his  tenure  of  this  chair  he  published  two  voIuitk* 
of  a  Ccurjc  cf  MatkematUi — ilie  tir-,t,  entitled  EJrmenls  of  6V*- 
mdry,  Ceomdriciil  Aniilyus  jnd  i'lant  Triionomflry,  in  iSog, 
and  the  second,  Gcrrrr.'ry  (■/  t'unx  Lines,  in  iHi^,  the  thi.'J 
volume,  on  Descriptive  (Jcometry  and  Ike  Theory  Soitds  w, 
never  completed.  With  reference  to  his  invention  (in  1810) 
of  a  process  of  artificial  congcUtioa,  he  pubUsbed  in  1813  A 
Short  AuotnU  ej  ExperimetOs  and  InUrtimeHls  depeniimg  tm  lk$ 
nloiiMtf  4f  4ir  to  Ml  «Mf  ir«M^  and  ia  itiS  t  Buer  Iqr. 
Mai ''OfecartdnfcnprarfMiaf  cold  tnandttcd  6am  tbeiiifl^; 
atmondmo,  with  an  insUvncat  (the  aethrioaoope)  adapted  to 


them,"  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  Ike  Roynt 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1819,  on  the  <Iej'.h  uf  rii>f.iir,  he  w  .is 
promoted  to  the  more  congenial  ikjir  uf  natural  philoiophy, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  hia  death,  and  in  iSij  be  pub-, 
lished,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  his  class,  the  fir&t  volume  of  his 
never  completed  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Leslie's 
main  contributions  to  {^ysics  were  made  by  the  help  of  the 
"  differential  thermometer,"  an  insinuncnt  whose  invenlioo  was 
cooteitad  «ttb  him  by  Count  Rnmiwd.  By  ndaptiiv  to  thia 
uutndBcnt  vaiiuua  famemooa  devfen  ka  %iM  waUad  to  cmplov 
it  in  a  great  variety  of  invcstipiioM^  ffinrrlffii  rp^^ly  idtk 
pbotooMMry,  bygroocopy  and  tba  teapccatwa  «  ipafie.  b 
fSjo  he  wna  deaed  a  ooncqModiag  member  of  the  Institute  of 
FVance,  the  only  distinctloa  of  the  kind  which  he  valued,  and 
early  ir.  i'';.'  he  was  created  a  knight,  lie  died  at  Coates,  a 
small  property  whu  h  he  had  .-.cquircd  near  Largo,  on  the  3rd  of 
November  i  ^  u'. 

LESUE.  THOMAS  EDWARD  CUFPB  Ci8i7-i8S^),  English 
economist,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  (as  is  believed) 
the  year  1827.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
I^ie,  prebendary  of  Dromore,  and  rector  of  Annahiit,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  His  family  was  «{  Scottish  docent,  but  bad 
been  coaneetcd  with  brhad  abea  the  fdin  «f  Cftailea  L 
Amongst  his  ancestors  were  llwt  aMorapBdwd  prelate,  John 
Leslie  (1571-1671),  bishop  fint  of  Itapboe  and  afterwards  of 
riiJKhcr,  who,  when  holding  the  former  see,  offered  so  stubbern 
a  reM^tanrp  to  the  Cromwcllian  forces,  and  the  biihoj/s  sun 
Charles  (sec  alwve),  the  nonjuror.  Clifle  Leslie  received  hi* 
elementary  education  from  his  falhcr,  who  resided  in  England, 
though  hnldiriR  church  preferment  as  well  as  possessing  some 
landed  property  in  Ireland;  by  him  he  was  taught  Latin,  Greek 
and  Ilebrewr,  at  an  unusually  early  age;  he  was  afterward* 
for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  at  ClaphazDu 

oflfaZ 


and  was  then  sent  to  King  William's  College,  in  the  Iile  < 
wfaem  be  maaiaad  nntli,  ia  it^a,  bdnf  tnoi  only  filtaca  ymi 
«lnp,teente(«dTHirttfOalk|e,I>iibliB.  RewuadhllMi&hed 
■Mdaat  there,  obtaining,  boidea  other  honours,  a  aaaicd 
aehdandiip  in  1845,  and  a  senior  moderatorship  (gold  medal) 
in  mental  aijd  moral  philosophy  at  his  deprce  exan  ination  in 
1846.  He  became  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  for  t  .vo 
years  a  pupil  in  a  conveyancer's  chambers  in  L<indon,  and  was 
cillfj  to  the  KnRlij.h  b.ir.  But  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
from  the  pursuit  of  li  Ral  practice,  for  which  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  much  iri'  li-i-iiion,  by  his  appointment,  in  1853,  to  the 
professorship  c;f  j  iri  i  rudencc  and  political  economy  in  Queen's 
College, Bellasc  Ibe  dntka of  lUa dmknqnWac ody  dwrt 
volta  to  bdaad  Ib  cotirfin  tern  of  CBck  year,  te  caatlMed  tft 
itaMcaadpiaanila  Mutadto  h  LeadBii,  and  became  afcaqpaat 
wHter  OH  aouMmte  and  totM  questiom  m  the  principal  rcmewa 
and  other  periodicals.  In  1870  he  collecled  a  number  of  his 
essays,  adding  several  new  ones,  into  a  volume  entitled  l.<jnd 
Systems  and  Induilrial  Etonony  of  Ireland,  England  and  C.'n- 
tinenlal  Countries.  J.  S.  .Mill  gave  a  full  account  of  the  contents 
of  this  work  in  a  paper  in  the  Fitrlni^hlly  Kc.iev,  in  which  he 

pronounced  Lcalic  to  be  "  oaeof  Lb«i>ett  livtnc  wcitcraoaaMiUed 
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htt  fint  artkle  in  Ua(mitla»'s  Af«fa»'iic;  be  admired  his  talents 
Md  took  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  treated  him  witha  rr^pcct 
••d  kiwdaft*  which  Leslie  atwa)-s  patefully  acknowledged. 

In  the  Icequeni  visits  .which  Leslie  made  to  the  continent, 
«f«lij|f  !•  Bdiiwinii  «mI  sooae  o(  the  Imluwwtt  datiku 
flf  Fkwov  mm!  Qtw^f^ks  wcvfiied  hiiiwrif  iMMk  tactOMiMic 
■ad  imlrt  BfcMwiHwi,  nutiglm  <iw«>  «( the  itfcwhiii 
ftMi  qriim  if  Rfe  wMcIl  piet«l«d  la  flMh  iniM,  M  tlK  in^^ 
and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  In  thb  way  he  gained 
an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  continental  rural 
eronomy,  of  which  he  m^do  txulli  nt  use  iii  >ut<Jying  parallel 
phenomena  al  home.  I  he  ak;<ouiiti  he  p.ivc  oi  the  rrsults  oi 
his  olni-rvatiuiis  were  among  his  h.ij  pn  st  elTotls;  "  no  one," 
said  Mill,  "  was  able  to  write  n.irrativrs  oi  loreigxi  visits  .nl  once 
so  instructive  and  to  interesting."  In  these  cxcupiionj  he  m.nle 
the  acquaiataace  ot  several  distinguished  persons,  amongst 
uihcrs  of  IL  Uoace  de  Lavctgtw  and  M.  bnile  de  Laveleye. 
To  the  oienMy  ol  die  (onaer  of  these  he  altcrvaids  paid  a 
■MaM  Ulhuia  la  •  biegwpMcal  aktiich  {Ptrtni^y  Bmtm, 
Mnanr  lilc);  and  to  the  chM«f  WalHt  ilMncriMad  tevwa 

Two  fmay*  of  Leslie's  appeared  in  volumes  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Co!m|i  n  CIuli,  one  on  the  "  l,.^nd  Sj-stcm  of 
France"  (jnd  e«i-,  ia;c),  conl.iining  an  earnest  defence  of  la 
pffilf  cuJlurr  and  still  more  of  la  p<lite  propritU;  the  other  on 
"  Financial  Reform  "  (1S71),  in  which  he  cxhihitod  in  <!ctail  ihc 
impediments  to  produclion  atvl  commerce  .ur-int;  (rom  it'.iiircrl 
laaatioa.  Many  other  articles  were  cohtnbuicd  by  bim»to 
reviews  beUeeen  187s  and  1879,  including  several  discMiioas  ol 
tfea  kiMwy  o{  prices  mnd  the  movements  of  wages  in  Europe, 
■■da  tketch  of  life  ia  Auvergne  in  his  best  manocr;  the  most 
tapoftatt^l  tiMSishMWWt  niMiid  ba  Uw  yiififwphicil  aiMhod 
of  poBtkal  •eoamv,  Mtiddy  »  w  m  wMfpm  wton»»eaw  d 
ia  the  DuUia  UidvMritsr  Fiili*rrf,  fttmUlmm  la  iSn  Um 
provost  and  senfor  fdlowt  of  THaitjr  Calm  piMisked  for  trim 
a  volume  in  which  a  numbrr  of  these  articles  were  collected  under 
the  title  ol  Estiiyt  in  Polilka'.  and  Morai  Philosophy.  These  and 
some  later  essays,  together  with  the  earlier  volume  00  Land 
SfiUms,  form  the  essential  contrihuiion  of  I-eslic  to  economic 
literature.  He  had  long  conien.iil.iti  il,  an  I  h.11!  in  part  \«ritteni 
a  work  oa  Eoflish  economic  and  legal  history,  which  would  have 
been  his  MMgiliHi  »pmt — a  more  substantial  fruit  of  his  genius  and 
kit  JoboHis  than  anything  he  has  kfu  But  the  MS.  of  this 
UnUlc,  after  much  pains  had  already  been  spent  on  it,  was 
MaccMBtaUy  kit  A  MaaQr  ia  iSvai  aact  Ikoa^  he  hoped  to 
bi  aUa  ipMdilr  to  atpateB*  tfea  adNtac  p«tka  aad  fiaialillit 
waifc.aaiaMwiiliwalifci»»iiaie<t  ier  pwhWaillaa  What 
tlia  aattMvaf  il  nwdd  havt  Imb  be  gathciadflMiaabaMty 
on  the  "  Hittfry  and  Future  ol  Profit "  In  tke  /erta^M^ 
Atvinv  for  November  1S81,  which  b  believed  to  have  been  ht 
■ibsl.incc  an  extract  from  it. 

That  he  »js  able  to  do  io  much  may  well  be  a  suUjcct  of 
wonder  when  it  is  Iviiown  th.it  his  labours  had  long  been  impeded 
by  a  painful  and  deprev^in^  malady,  from  which  he  suffered 
severely  at  intervals,  whilst  he  never  felt  $ecurc  from  its  recurring 
attacks.  To  this  diseaise  he  in  the  end  succumbed  at  Belfast,  on 
the  17th  of  January  1882. 

LcJie's  work  may  N-  distributed  under  two  headt,  that  of  applied 
political  t-conomy  and  ihat  ol  diicusiion  on  the  philcHophical  method 
of  the  vrienre.  The  Land  Systems  belonged  principally  10  the  former 
diviiion.  The  author  perreived  the  great  anil  Rrowing  importance 
for  dH  aodal  welfare  ol  both  Ireland  and  Enj^land  of  what  i«  called 
**  die  laad  aMMiaBi*  aild  treated  it  ta  this  vohime  at  oace  with 
bnadtaei  vbwaad  wiUi  a  rich  variety  of  illuMrative  detail.  His 
general  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  tcrritori.il  systems  of  IkjiH 
oountrfes  were  *o  encumfacied  with  elements  ui  fcurl.il  origin  .i^  to  bo 
•llcigether  unfitted  to  serve  the  piiriiov<  of  .1  rru»l  m  in'lu-tri.il 
■ociety.  The  policy  he  ri'commemirci  is  siinimrtl  up  .n  I  1  li.uii-ig 
list  of  reauireflacau,  "  a  simple  juri^rudence  relating  u>  Uri<l,  a  Uw 
of  «||h1  mtafltste  aucceaaion,  a  prohibtikMi  of  eauil,  a  legal  security 
inr  leittiUsT  mipro^tnwnts.  an  open  regtstration  of  title  and  trantfer 
and  a  considerable  number  of  peasant  properties."  The  volume  !<i 
full  of  practical  good  aeese,  and  esbibtis  a  thorough  knowtrdse  of 
Ikpaw  and  foie%a  ^riasiwcal  eooasaqf  •  aad    lite  haodiiag  el  the 
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subject  i»  es-ervwhere  shown  the  special  power  which  its  author 
posse ised  of  makins  what  he  wrote  intetcsting  as  well  as  instructive. 
The  way  in  which  ugaciaus  ofaaervatioN  and  shrewd  coeameai  are 
constantly  intermingled  in  tlw  dsKWMoa  oat  attdoM  Naiads  as  af 
Adam  Smith,  whose  manner  was  mora  caopaial  So  LmNs  IImb  tht 
alMract  and  arid  style  of  Ricardo. 

But  what,  more  than  an)lhing  elw,  mjtlci  him  a;  an  ori^iinal 
thinker  and  gives  him  a  place  apart  among  contemporary  rvono- 
misto.  is  Ms  eapositfatn  ud  defence  of  the  historical  method  in 
political  eoonmay.  Beth  at  home  sod  abMsd  there  has  for  some 
lime  existed  a  orofound  and  growing  illsMliAciiilll  with  the  method 
and  many  of  the  dcxrlrincs  of  the  Btherto  doodwaat  school,  which, 
il  i-i  .illeKcd,  under  a  "  fictitiom  completenc^,  nytrimelrv  an>l  cx.ict- 
"  disguises  a  real  hoMo«ne-c>  and  divrord.incc  »ith  l  ii  t.  It  u 
urged  thai  the  attempt  to  dctlucc  the  economic  phenonu-iu  oi  a 
sadeftr  froai  the  so-called  universal  principfe  of  "  the  doire  of 
wealth  "  M  IHinory,  and  that  they  cannot  be  fruitfully  studied  apart 
fp  >rn  the  general  social  conditions  and  historic  devekypment  of  which 
I  he  y  are  the  oatcome.  Of  this  movement  of  thought  Leslie  was 
the  principal  rrpmentatiTp,  if  not  the  nrii;in.ttor,  in  England. 
There  i»  no  doulit,  (i>r  he  ha*  himwlf  plu  ■  d  it  <in  record,  lh.it  the 
firat  influence  which  impelled  him  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
mrthn.J  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  by  whose  personal  tescUaf 
of  jurisprudence,  as  wril  as  by  the  example  of  hn  wrftings.  he  was 
led  "  to  kiok  at  the  present  economic  strueture  and  state  of  sacWiy 
as  the  result  of  a  long  evolution."  The  stitdv  of  those  GemttO 
economists  who  represent  similar  tendenc  ii-^  doubtless  confirtTied 
him  in  the  new  line  of  thought  on  whi.  li  li  li.i  !  entered.  thouKh  he 
doe*  not  aecm  to  have  been  further  inikhted  to  any  of  them  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  small  degree  to  Roacher.  And  the  writings  of 
Comic,  whose  "prodigious  genius,"  as  exhibited  in  the  Pkttoipphi* 
rfutnc.  he  a  lniir.  M  and  pwrl slwad.  tilBUgh  he  did  not  aicrpi  hii 
sVNter:)  .li  .1  ,  :  lUSt  haVe  (WWCrldly  CI>-opcratc<l  to  form  in  hitti 

the  hal  it  of  rc^anhii^  economic  science  as  only  .i  «in(;le  tir.inrh  of 
»<->riol<)v;v.  hii  h  ■.houlil  al».s\  ■.  he  Ift  pt  in  tlove  relation  to  the  others. 
The  earliest  writirw  in  which  Leslie's  revolt  against  the  ioH:aUtd 
"  orthodox  school  distinctly  appears  is  his  £jssy  ea  H'sfrr,  which 
was  first  published  in  1SG8  and  «as  rrprodiKed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  volume  on  Lami  Ttnnrts,  In  this,  .ilier  exposing  the  inaniqr 
of  tlie  theory  of  tiM  wage-fund,  and  shoK  in^  the  utter  want  of  aere» 
BKnt  between  its  results  and  the  obwrM-<l  (  hi  nomena,  he  concmtW 
by  dcclarin);  tiat  "  (i-ilaicil  ci  oti  niy  nm  i  Ix'  content  to  take  rank 
as  an  inductive,  instead  of  a  purciv  deductive  KicrKC,"  and  that,  by 
thb  change  of  ehaiBctcr.  "ft  erilf  gain  in  utility,  interest  and  real 
trvth  far  more  than  a  iNdl  eompensatioo  for  the  forfeiture  of  a 
fictitious  title  to  mathematical  exactness  and  eertaiaty."  But  it  is 
in  the  essays  fx>llected  in  the  volunte  of  1870  that  hts  attitude  is 
relation  to  the  question  of  method  is  most  dcciMvx-Iy  marked.  In 
one  uf  thest,  on  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith."  he  exhibits 
in  a  s-ery  interesting  way  the  co-existence  in  the  Wealth  of  Satiotu 
of  historical-inductive  invest intion  la  the  manner*o<  Montesquiea 
with  a  priori  speculation  founded  on  theok>eico-metaph>'ucal  iMiea. 
and  points  out  the  error  of  ignoring  the  former  clement,  which  is  the 
really  characteristic  featorc  of  Smith's  social  philosophy,  and  places 
hiia  m  strong  contrast  with  his  jcii-cfitaxr  folfowers  0/  the  w-hrK>|  of 
Ricardo.  Ihi-  essay,  however,  which  coni.iiiu  ilie  rnn  t  hnlltant 
polemic  against  the  orthodox  kIkk>1,"  as  well  as  the  mcKt  luminous 
account  and  the  most  powerful  vindication  of  the  itew  direction,  was 
that  of  which  we  have  above  spoken  as  havint;  first  appeared  ia 
IfenMllflBB.  It  aiojr  ho  moaunendcd  as  supph'mg  the  best  extant 
■nsMalatiaa  of  one  of  the  two  eimicading  views  of  eooaoaiic  method. 
On  this  ess.-iy  mainly  rests  the  claim  of  Leslie  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  .-in<l  first  head  of  the  English  historical  school  of  political 
economy.  Those  who  share  his  views  on  the  philosophical  conititu* 
tion  of  the  science  regard  tho  work  he  did,  notwilhatanding  its  un- 
systematic character,  as  in  feality  the  most  important  done  by  any 
Lnglidi  ccDMmustsio  the  latter  half  of  the  iotJicMtwy.  Butevco 
the  warmest  partisans  of  the  oMer  school  acknowledge  that  he  did 
excellent  »er»*ife  by  insisting  on  a  kind  of  inquiry,  previously  too 
much  neglected,  which  was  of  the  hii:he-.t  iiiiere»t  and  vnlue,  in 
whatcnvr  relation  it  might  be  supposed  to  stand  to  the  establishment 
of  ecoooak  truth.  The  rocmbers  of  both  fmaom  alike  reoognised 
hit  great  barMng.  his  patient  and  oooscieottous  hsbiu  of  invcatigsr 
tioa  aadte  lM0t  soal  ipU  la  tiAidi  he  tf«ued 
his  sdaaoeb  \j«  IC  i*/ 

LBSUB.  a  police  fanc^  of  Fiicshirc,  Scotlaad.  Pop.  (igoi) 
JS*7*  It  liaa  oa  tfca  Lena,  the  vak  of  wlddi  ia  pwitoatBd  hf 
tha  law,  4    m<<  lyitelhttt  Mll*ajfc»y. 

and  linen-wtavtng.  The^'^ctotlTd^Bato^MS 

Kirk  on  the  C.tccn  "  of  the  aticicnt  ballads  of  that  name.  A 
stone  on  the  Green,  called  the  Bull  Stone,  is  said  to  have  been 
used  when  buU-ttaitinR  was  a  popul.ir  pastime.  I^eslie  Hotlte, 
the  seat  of  the  e.nrl  of  Rothes,  dr^i^ned  by  Sir  WiHiim  Bruce, 
rivalled  lIolyro.i<i  in  majiiiificencc.    It  w.xs  noted  for  its  tapestry 

and  ksialkiy  of  iaoily  pottiaiu  aiid  Other  piaiitsa,  iadtidinf  a 
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portrait  of  Rembfaadt  by  himf  If  Daniel  Dcfoc  considered 
lis  furk  t  he  gli>ry  of  the  kingdom.  Tlic  m  m' ion  5U5t.uri<  d  rious 
dam;ige  kom  lue  ia  176J.  Normaa  Leslie,  rrm^icc  of  Kottir.^, 
was  conccroed  in  the  kiiiisf  ol  Cardinal  Beaton  ( i  $46).  snd  the 
dagger  wilb  whidi  John  Lciiie,  Norman's  uncle,  struck  the  fatal 
Mow  b  pctwired  in  Lcdie  House. 

Uarjomcb  (pop.  t«99)>  *  puact  bui^  aitoataA  between 
Qwhad  B«ra  udtlM  Levta,7i  m.N.  vB.«f  lM(eti4rVy 
lJwM«ifafititiihiiiIiM]r,itaplae»ort(MtiBt]qtttty.  Acdt 
oftlic  Oddect  «u  cflUbUtlMd  heie  by  OBC  of  tiK  lut  of  tite  Cdtk 
bishops,  the  site  of  which  may  po&sibly  be  marked  by  the  ancient 
cro»s  of  Balgonic.  Markinch  u  also  believed  to  have  been  a 
residence  of  the  earlier  kinj;s,  wlicrc  prior  to  the  nth  century 
they  orcasionally  a*1miri;.,tiri(l  juFtiti-;  and  in  the  Tti(.n  of 
WMIum  llic  Lion  (d.  i  3  i-i)  tlic  u.s.'r.in^ori  of  ;;ooil>iil;tpi'd  to  tuvc 
bfcn  Uokt)  were  required  tu  appear  here.  Its  industries  cum- 
prise  bleaching,  flaz-spinning,  paper-making,  distilling  and  coal- 
miniiig.  Balgonic  Castle,  close  by,  the  keep  of  which  is  80  ft. 
Ufll,  ms  a  residence  of  Alexander  Leslie,  the  first  earl  of  Levcn. 
•ikl  St  BaUow  CoMk  w«fe  born  Cardinal  Bcatoa  mod  l)it  uado 
Bfa  of  Glasgow. 

JOUB  tlfiONORB  U  C>73i-i776). 
Frcncft  author,  was  bom  at  Lyont  on  the  9th  of  November  1732. 

A  natural  child  of  the  comtcsM  d'Albon,  she  was  Lruuf.ht  up  as 
the.  dauphtcr  of  Cl.mde  Lr'ipin.tsse  of  L>'ons.  On  Icavin;:  hur 
convent  ?<;hool  ••_)•,>:  Wcmc  govrrncss  in  the  !iousr  r>(  her  niothn  r's 
legitimate  daughti  r,  M.nr  dt;  \  uhy,  who  hiilmar(i«;d  the  Uroi  ht-r 
of  the  Bi.ir<)ui...c  du  DclTand.  Here  .Mmc  du  DcSacd  made  her 
acquaintance,  and,  recogni/in^  her  extrsordinary  gifts,  per- 
suaded her  to  come  to  Psris  a';  hi  r  ( on.paiiio:i.  Thu  aUi  incc 
Ustrd  ten  years  (i7S4~i764)  until  Ume  du  Cciland  became 
jcibus  of  the  younger  woman's  incieaaing  Miience,  when  a 
nokntqamolMMMd.  MUedeI.«q>ii»M»M«p«  mmof  bcr 
was  joined  by  many  of  Uw  lOMtlmlllaiit  aicmbenof 
Hmt  da  Ddhnd's  drck.  D'AIcnbert  was  «w  of  tin  moat 
assiduous  «f  her  friends  and  evcntuafly  came  to  Bvo  under  the 
same  roof.  There  wis  no  Knnd-il  a!  t:ic!ifd  to  this  arrangement , 
which  ensured  d'.Memljert's  comfort  r.iid  lent  influence  lo  2slilc 
de  Lcspinasse's  s-ilon.  Althougli  she  h.id  neither  beauty  nor 
rank,  her  ability  .15  .1  hostess  made  her  reunions  the  tno?»  popul.ir 
in  Paris.  Slic  "owes  her  flistinrtion,  however,  not  to  her  Micul 
success,  but  to  rircum^lanccs  which  r<  m  iinrd  .i  sccttl  during  her 
lifetime  from  her  closest  friends.  Two  vol.jnics  of  LxUrtt  pub- 
Ushcd  ia  1809  displayed  her  as  the  vdcliiri  of  a  passion  of  a  rare 
Intensity.  In  virtue  of  this  ardent,  intense  quality  Sainle  Beuvc 
md  ottier  of  her  critics  place  iiet  ktura  in  the  Iknitcd  caiccoiy 
fft  «bUA  bdong  the  IitflB  kltcti  «l  KCblN  ud  ttate  of  tbo 
PoftiViHoMiiB.  ttsr linrt f— iw^awiomiblortd iBiOMnoae^ 
•as  fiov  tin  nMNiqidii  de  Hon,  Mm  of  tbe  Spaaisfc  anbMttdor 
In  Paris.  De  Mora  had  come  to  Pari^  in  i^f^s,  and  with  some 
intervals  remained  there  until  177*  v.  lien  lie  \vas  ordered  to  Spain 
for  bis  Ir;iU1i.  On  liu-  wsy  to  I'ari.^  i:i  1774  lo  fulfil  [vron.i^ea 
cachangcd  v.ith  Mlk  ik  Le*{Hn»M:,  he  died  :it  Il<irde;rix,  But 
her  letters  to  the  comtc  dc  Cuibert,  the  w^r-hlr  s  el  je  t  t  of  her 
fata!  inf.ituation,  begin  from  1773.  From  liic  struggk  between 
her  affection  for  ilc  &fora  and  her  blind  pas&ion  for  her  new  lover 
Ukcy  go  on  to  describe  her  partial  disenchantment  on  Guibcrt's 
biarriagc  and  her  final  despair.  Mile  dc  Lespinasse  died  on  the 

Kjfd  of  May  ini,  her  deatli  being  ainiiaMatly  lustciMd  by  the 
igJlstiBo  ind  mliery  to  whldi  dw  Aid  been  for  tbe  hat  tltn» 
ftut  of  ber  life  a  iwqr.  In  addition  to  the  Lettrcs  she  was  the 
aothor  of  f«ro  cbofitm  (Mended  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  Sterne's 

Senlimcntal  Journey. 

4  fir  LfUtti  .  .  .  were  pablUhed  by  Mmc  dc  Guiben  in  1809  and 
•  spurious  additional  cottectioo  spptMad  in  t9tiK  Among  modern 
editions  may  be  mentiMMd  that  at  Eugine  Asm  {i870~tSn}. 
Ltttrtt  xnfditft  de  Madeitu>iulU  d*  ^,e>^tVrt^s<  d  Cendorcet.  i  D'AUm- 
Uri,  i  Cnihtrl,  au  romU  dt  Crillon,  cdio  d  Uv  ."VI.  Charle*  Henry  (1887). 
mnintm  enftiei  nf  the  dvieuments  available  (or  terbiogiapky.  Mrs 
Ilutitohry  \\.ir.1\  rovt  I,  J.tidf  Rote't  AaillllVt  0WB OOeMnblt  t» 
the  character  of  MUc  de  Lcspinaue. 

.  WaAIUtirOUIME.  a  seaport  of  nvatomPtaMi,  capital 
afaairWHiiUMamaiii  olthe  ' 


the  Atlanlit  seaboard,  2J  m.  S.\V.  oi  La  Rochc-ikir-Von  by  i,»il. 
Pop.  (i(,io6)  it,847.  TI1C  town  stands  between  the  sea  on  th« 
boulh  and  the  [jcrt  «n  the  north,  while  on  the  west  it  is  separatrd 
by  a  th.iiincl  Irorii  the  «.u!>urb  of  La  Chaume,  built  at  the  fe^Ji  o| 
a  range  of  dunes  6$  >t.  high,  which  terminates  southwards  in  the 
rocky  peninsula  of  L'Aiguille.  The  beautiful  smoothly  sloping 
beach,  i  m.  in  loagllk,  ifiiMsdi  fteqoeMtd  by  bathers.  To  tbe 
oottb  of  Safato  eileMl  «ft<«eiybM  and  eyster-parts,  yiddinf 
tfiotfimtahfioifitncyiianpKmmmi.  Sabieabaeachvick 
boHt  la  Ibc  tal*  <>otbk  ilyle  mwutt  fim  Middle  of  the  17^ 
century.  The  port,  consisting  of  a  tidal  basin  and  a  wet-dock,  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  jooo  tons,  but  is  dsnjrerou*  when  the  winds 
are  from  the  south-west.  Tlie  li^lilhouse  of  lijrKes,  a  niiic  out 
at  sea  to  the  west,  is  vijibic  lor  17  to  18  nautieal  niilts.  The 
inhabitants  arc  iinjdoyed  lat;:ely  in  tardnio  a::d  tunny  fishir.fi; 
there  are  imports  »f  ccmI,  wood,  petroltfum  and  phOS]diates. 
Boat-4>uilding  and  sardine-preserving  are  carried  On.  lit  tonra 
has  a  sub-prefecture  and  s.  tribunal  of  first  instante. 

Founded  by  Basque  or  Spanish  sailors,  Sables  was  the  firsit 
|ilaeciaPloil««f«vaikdbytheNona«i»iafti7.  LouisXI.,s^ 
went  than  ift  fpuMd  the  iBhebittait*  varieaa  pcfrflegcs, 
improved tbebaihoar^aBdfMified the eniraaeb  CeptaMdaad 
recaptmed  dofbif  tbe  Wm  el  Itdigion,  tbo  tawii  altenMids 

Keeame  a  nursery  of  hardy  s.iilor!  and  privateers,  who  harassed' 
the  Spani.irds  and  .ilterwurds  the  English.  In  i6q6  Sables  was 
bombarded  by  the  comliined  fleets  of  F.ngl.md  and  Holland.  In 
the  rnidrile  of  the  iSth  renliiry  hurricanes  caused  grievous 
d  11.-       ii:'  •  ■  .'■  n    r.d  harfiour. 

L£S  SAINTES-MARIES.  a  coast  village  of  soutb-r.iM  err  France 
in  the  department  of  Boflchcs-du-Rhfine,  »4  ni.  S  S  W.  of  Aries 
by  rail.  Pop.  (igo6)  544.  Saintes-Marics  is  situated  in  tbe  plaia 
of  the  Camargue,  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Petit-Rbtae.  It 
k  tbe  ebjcct  of  an  antteat  aad  ttmaat  pHttimege  daa  taita 
liadltleii  tbif  Uery,  riMl»«f  ibe  Vh|ia,  and  Mmt.  taotfcar  ot 
Jaetes  and  John,  togetlberwitb  tbelt-bMlalmot  9«ra,  laans, 
Bfartha.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St  MaiHAta  fledthttber  to  escape 
persecution  in  Judiica.  The  relics  of  the  (wo  Marirt,  who  ara 
said  to  ha\e  been  buried  at  S.'dnles-Nf.^rics,  are  bestowed  in  the 
upper  storey  of  t!ic  apse  of  the  fortress-church,  a  rcmirl.able 
building  of  the  islh  century  uilh  crenelated  and  machicolatcd 
walls.  Two  festivals  arc  held  in  the  town,  a  less  important  ona 
in  October,  the  other,  on  the  24th  and  tjth  of  May,  unique  for 
its  gathering  of  gipsies  who  come  In  large  numbers  to  do  honour 
to  the  tomb  of  their  pationaaaSan,  cdhtaincd  in  tbe  crypt  below 
the  apse. 

UESML  OM  of  tbe  BteM  nmaBtk  «{  Ae  naOar  dean  oi 
BcUhua.  It  rises  it  Ocfcwwp*  la  tfae  Awtanne,  and  tewtag  h 

a  north-westerly  eaam  reaches  the  Mertse  at  Anseremtne.  a  few 
miles  above  DInattt.  'Theriverisonly49M.long,bot  itsmeander- 
ing  course  may  be  judged  by  ;hc  f.nt  that  It  is  no  more  than  29  m. 
from  Ochamps  to  Arvseremme  in  a  straight  line.  There  i«  a  good 
de.d  ol  prelty  iCenerv  alor.^;  thi^  river,  ;i-i,for  in^t.inre,  at Ciergnon, 
but  the  most  str^kinR  jwrl  of  tlie  valley  is  cont.iined  in  the  last 

m.  from  llouyet  to  Anserenime.  In  this  section  the  river  i* 
confined  bet  ween  opposing  watisof  cUfl  ranging  from  300  to  $00  ft. 
above  the  river.  Here  were  di9co\'cred  in  tbe  caves  near  Walzin 
the  bones  of  prehistafknoBtaadMhar  evidence  of  the  primitiva- 
occupants  of  this  globe  at  a  period  pcacttcally  boyond  oompataK 
tiatt.  AnotberflarieuaaaMBal'feMatcof  the  Lease  is  that  on 
letdMaf  tbe  MB  of  Hbn  It  dhappcan  viderground,  reappesrinff 
about  I  m.  f.nrthcr  on  at  the  village  of  that  name. .  Here  arc  the 
curious  and  interesting  Han  grottoes.  The  Lease  receives 
altogether  in  its  short  course  the  water  of  thirteen  tributaries. 

LESSEPS.  FERDINAND  DE  (1S05-1894).  French  diplomatist 
an  !  mker  (  f  the  Suej^  Canal,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  igth 
oi  Nov^mlicr  {£05.  The  origin  of  bis  family  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  tbe  end  of  the  14th  century.  His  ancestors,  it  is  believed, 
came  from  Scottim!,  ,^;id  «ett!r<1  at  Bkyonnc  when  that  region 
was  occupied  by  tiu  i:r.f;l;'h,  Ore  of  Us fKlt-gtandfatben  was 
town  ckifc  and  at  the  same  time  sec«et«ty  to  Qvcen  Aane  oC 
Ncubaii,  «ldMr  of  Charter IL  of  S^eln,  eailcd  to  BanrBoae  after 
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tfK  UMtUNt «(  Ferdinand  ilt  iMWps  foltowcd'  the  diplomtUc 
CMWf,  a4  he  Mpaetf  ooapbil  with  ical  distinction  Mveral  posts 
iBtbc  vtmf  calKng  from  itfS  !•  it49>  Bi»  oBck  «M  cuolM 
by  King  I^uis  XVI.,  and  Ut  fmAtt  «■»  mwb  «  eoant  by 

N'apotroa  t.  Hit  father,  Mathteu  de  Lesseps  (1774-1833),  was 
in  ibc  consular  service;  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Griv£gn<e,  was 
Spanish,  and  aunt  of  the  counuss  of  Nlontijo,  mother  of  tlir 
ewpTT's^  Kii^nie,  His  tir^i  yturA  were  spent  in  Italy,  where 
his  fithrr  was  cxcupiotl  with  his  consular  duties.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  Cati^  ui  Henry  iV.  in  I'aris.  i-'rom  the  age  oi 
18  years  to  10  he  was  employed  in  the  commissary  department 
of  the  army.  Dmm  1S25  to  18*7  he  acted  as  assistant  vice- 
consul  at  Lisbon.  «  here  his  uncle.  Barthtlemy  de  Lesseps,  was 
the  FVHKb  chug*  d'affaUrea.  Tlrit4UideiirM«iicldcoiiuNMioii 
t;^  Nrome  Mid  »  nuvfvar  of  tlw  cupMUdoo  fii  iiUdi  lUmt 
navigator  iierfilKd.  In  t8;8  Ferdhiand  was  sent  as  an  assist- 
ant vice-conral  to  "ninis,  where  his  father  was  consul-general, 
lie  covir.iccou^^ly  4idcd  the  csr.itxr  of  Vous^ouff,  pursued  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  bey.  of  whom  he  ^x^s  one  of  the  ofFircrs,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  seritglio  law.  YouiSOiifT  acUnowIedRcil  this  protection 
given  by  a  Frenchman  by  dtrtingui&bing  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Algeri.i. 
Fccdintnd  Le«?;rps  w.i?  nho  entrusted  by  his  father  with 
MiMfaMB  to  .Mar<h.]l  Count  Cliiusel,  grnrral-iixMcf  of  the  army 
«l  iKtVfmtioa  in  Aigefin.  The  nunlul  note  to  MhlUm  de 
iMMpl  CM  the  iSlh  «(  Dcemba  tflgo:  **  t  hwM  fatd  tke  pknwre 
«f  mcctlivyinar  ■OB,  ^i^-0m  iwrnidW  of  «atgiiil«|  »tth  {rrrat 
credit  llie  notne  1i«  betn."  In  1839  FhdTMiid  dt  lotteps  iv.is 

flfi];x'>intcd  vlceconsul  at  Alex.inftna.  To  the  pl.iring  in  fjuarnn- 
tinc  of  the  ve>,>el  which  took  him  to  Eg>7it  is  iKic  the  origin  of 
his  great  conception  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
In  order  to  help  him  to  while  awny  the  time  at  the  la;arei(o, 
M.  Mimaut,  Cun-ul  fiencr.i!  of  France  at  Alfxanrlria,  .sent  him 
•everal  books,  amonf(  which  was  the  memoir  written  upon  the 
Suez  Canal,  according  to  Bonaparte's  instructions,  by  the  ci\nl 
engineer  La{>ere,  ooe  of  tite  sctentific  members  of  the  French 
dpedkioiL  'Thb  work  Strock  de  Lesseps's  imagination, 
end  cm  Mm  the  Mc«  «f  pwidng  ifae  Alcioii  Mudm.  Ihk 
Mn,  TiMMcover,  «m  teneattA  in  dNWMtuicef  tiMt  urn  to 
prrp.ire  the  way  for  its  realization.  Mehemet  Ad,  who  was  the 
viceroy  of  F>r\pt,  owed  his  position,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
recommendations  made  in  his  behilf  to  the  French  go'.rrnment 
by  Mathieu  de  I.e":.'ie['S,  who  «a.s  consul  gr.'ncr.-:!  i.'i  l'r>'P'  ^^h^n 
Mehemet  Ali  was  a  simple  colontl.  The  \  iccroy  then  fore  wel- 
comed Ferdinand  affectionately,  while  Said  Facha.  Mcbcnict's 
son,  began  those  friendly  rebtioni.  that  he  did  rut  lorv-et  l  iter, 
wben  he  gave  him  the  ronre<.sion  for  making  the  Suez  Canal. 
Ib  1833  I^ldiBUid  de  I.essepj  «it  tent  as  ooosal  is  Cairo, 
Mid  toon  aftcrMtda  given  the  BMBacemeiit  of  the  «oiiBulete- 
croerdttMntMidrts,  •  pout  ihif  he  held  mil  iSjf.  ^VfiftelM 
was  there  a  terrible  epidemic  of  the  phgue  broke  out  Mid  bited 
for  two  years,  carrj'ing  off  more  than  a  third  of  the  Inhwbttants 
of  Cairo  and  Alexamlri  i.  Durint;  this  time  he  went  from  one 
city  to  the  other,  accortiing  as  the  d.inftrr  was  more  pressinR. 
and  constaiiily  di-  playcd  an  a<Imir.iHr  7.i--i\  and  an  imj>erii;rl>,il)!e 
energy.  To  .v.inh  the  close  oi  the  year  1837  he  reiurmd  to 
France,  an  I  on  the  iist  of  December  married  Mile  Agathc 
DelamaDe,  daughter  tt  the  govcrnmeat  pRMcatting  attorney 
at  the  court  of  Angm.  By  this  marTiaCelI.deLeMeps  became 
the  ftiher  tt  five  bom.  Ib  i8j9  he  mm  onMiBtel  cdmoI  at 
Ibltenfami,  eftd  In  the  fslbwiflf  yc«t  tfiBrfeived  to  M«l«gB, 
the  place  of  origin  of  his  mother's  family.  Ib  t8«|9  bewasMMt  to 
Barcelona,  and  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  grade  «t luwal- 
general.  In  the  course  of  l  Wofnly  itLsunection  in  Catalonia, 
which  ended  in  the  bombardment  oi  Bateclona,  1  crdinand  de 
l.csseps  showed  the  moat  persistent  braveiy,  rescuing  from  death, 
without  distinction,  the  men  belonging  to  the  rivnf  faelbn><.  and 
protecting  and  sending  away  not  only  the  Frenehmm  v.ln.  «i  re 
IB  daAger,  but  foreigners  of  »I1  nniionalitirs.  From  <o 
ho  WM  minister  of  Franic  ai  .M  adrid,  In  the  latter  year  the 
CBveniaient  <d  the  Fitncb  Repubtlic  confldcd  to  faiu  1  miiaion 
to  Room  at  the  'moowat  -wheB  it  mb  b  ^  ' 


the  expelled  pope  laoold  retniB  to  the  Vatican  wHh  or  - 
bloodshed.   FoUowtag  hb  i8t«r|intatiett  «f  the  initniflhw  b* 

govetoaKBt  «t  lUm;  acsenlfaig  lo  Bihkh  FtiiB  IX.  dioBU  ( 

fully  re-enter  the  Vatican  and  the  independence  of  the  Romana  be 
assured  at  the  same  time.  Bat  while  he  was  negotiating,  the 
elections  in  France  had  caused  a  thaiiRc  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  goveriunent.  iiis  course  was  ilisa[)pruvcd;  lie  was  le- 
calied  and  brought  before  the  council  of  slate,  which  blamed  his 
conduct  without  giving  hint  a  clmnce  to  justify  himself.  Rooie, 
attacked  by  the  French  army,  was  taken  by  assault  after  a 
month's  sanguinary  ste^.  dc  Les^cp«  thcB  itttatd  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  nt'%  cr  aftcrw.mls  oesipied  any  pubfic 
ofice.  Ib  iSss  he  tost  hie  .nile  and  davghlcr  Bt  a  fair  dqw' 
tatatval  {Maps  Ma  eaeiggr  nouM  Bot  have  hen 
tosaataln  hin  aghast  these  repeated  Uows  of  destiny  if,  in  1854, 
the  aicccssioin  to  the  viccroyalty  of  Egypt  of  his  aid  friend,  Said 
f'acha,  had  not  f;iven  a  new  im[>ulse  to  the  ideas  that  had 
haunted  him  for  the  bst  Iwcnty-Uvo  years  concerning  the  Suez 
Canal  Said  Pacha  invited  M.  de  Lcsscps  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
on  the  -th  of  Nmfmher  he  landwl  at  .^Iraiaodria;  on  the 
30t !i  of  the  same  month  Said  I'acha  sij^ncd  the concCfli08BnthOtia» 
ing  hi.  Ue  Le^ps  to  pierce  the  isthrous  oi  Sues. 

A  first  scheme,  indicated  by  him,  was  immediately  drawn 
out  by  two  French  engfaMew  BOW  hi  the  Egyptiaa  aecvki^ 
MM.  Linant  B<9  aad  MoBgd  Bey.  TMiprofact,diiMBifRMB 
others  that  had  beaaiwovtotnly  pwwtad BT  thai  Mfo  Ib  oppoit 
tion  to  it,  provMed  for  a  tibcet  voonmaieathNi  hetiwen  tl* 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  After  being  slightly  modified, 
the  plan  was  adopted  in  1856  by  an  international  commission 
of  civil  engineers  to  vvhich  it  had  been  submitted.  Kncouraced 
by  this  approval,  de  Lesscps  no  longer  allowed  anythinj;  to  slop 
him.  He  listened  to  no  ailvcrse  criticism  and  receded  before  no 
obstacle.  Neither  the  opposition  of  Lord  Patmmton,  who 
considered  the  projected  disturbance  as  too  radical  not  to 
endanger  the  commercial  position  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the 
opinions  entertained,  in  FraiKC  as  wcU  as  in  England,  that 
Che  MB  ia  baiit  of  iBrt  Said  was  foil  o(  Bmd  wUch  wmM 
BbstfBct  the  oBtMBC*  Ib  tt»  naal,  thot  the  laBda  fion  tho 
desert  wboM  flH  tbB  twachai  no  gdiliw  BrgunMit.  in  a  woidt 
could  dftheaiteo  FMHBand  dt  Leiseps.  His  fhith 
believe  that  his  adversaries  were  in  the  wroiij;,  Jjut  how  (''''"■it 
muit  have  been  this  faith,  which  permitted  him  to  undertake 
the  work  at  a  time  when  mechanical  .Tppliances  for  the  r.xecutii  n 
of  such  an  undcrtakini;  did  not  exist,  and  v,  hen  for  the  utilization 
of  the  proposed  canal  there  w.is  as  yei  no  steam  mercantile 
marine!  Impelled  by  his  convictions  and  talent,  supported 
by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  empress  Fug^ie,  he 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  patriotism  of  the  French  and  oblaiiung 
hy  their  subscriptions  more  than  half  of  the  aipiial  ol  two 
bund  red  millioas  «l  feaacs  vrhkh  he  needed  in  order  to  form 
a  company.  The  BgyptlBB  gBvei'MBem  snbecrfbed  for  eighty 
niilKons'  worth  of  share*.  The  company  was  organized  at  the 
end  of  1858.  On  the  ijth  of  April  1850  the  6rst  blow  of  the 
pick.ixe  w-as  Riven  by  Lcsscps  .it  I'ort  S.>id,  ami  on  the  17th 
n(  Nov  ember  iSdr;  the  can.il  w.is  c>l]ici;i!ly  opened  liy  the  Khedive, 
Isiri.ii!  Pacha  (si'e  Surz  C.\n,m,)  While  in  the  interests  of  his 
canal  Leswps  had  resisted  the  opposition  of  Briush  dtptomacy 
to  an  enterprise  which  threatened  to  give  to  France  control 
of  the  shortest  route  to  India,  he  acted  loyally  tosmrds  GrcM 
Britah)  after  Lord  Beaconsfirid  had  acquired  the  Soes  sfaBraa 
hdenghtg  l«  th*  Khedive,  bf  {twtkiy  admittlBi  to  th*  boMd 
ef  dhtcton  of  tha  eowyeity  three  wprt  wnttlwa  of  the  Bthah 
government.  The  consolidation  of  Interests  which  resulted; 
and  which  has  been  developed  hy  the  addition  ia  1884  of  seven 
other  British  directors,  chi->sen  from  amon^;  shippInR  nicrcliaiits 
and  bu»ine««  mm.  h;f  .lupmentcd,  for  the  Ijcncfil  of  all  concerned, 
the  lon.menial  cliar.iLler  id  the  enterprise. 

FVrdinand  de  Lessepii  steadily  cadoavourtd  to  keep  out  of 
politics.  If  in  1S60  be  appeared  to  deviate  from  this  priiKiple 
by  bdag  a  caBdidau  at  MMraiieea  lor  the  Oeqia  UfiahAll.  It 
wm  hecanaa  Ha  yWM  I*  *•  c*e«li»  «t  th»  twpiiW 
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.  tbow  who  fcodevHi  him  kh  Iftccty  by  pnknfns  GuB' 
%ctt«.  He  afterwards  decfincd  the  other  candidBtam  that  were 

offered  him.  U'T  I'lc  St-natc  in  and  for  the  Chamber  in  1S77. 
In  1S73  he  became  intcrestcil  in  a  prujocl  for  uniting  Europe 
and  /V&ia  by  a  railway  lo  Iioiii!i;iy,  with  a  branch  to  Peking. 
He  wbscqucntly  eneouraficd  Major  KoLiljire,  who  wished  to 
transfona  the  Sahara  dc^n  into  an  inlanil  sea.  The  Ling  of  the 
Bdgiaat  having  formed  an  International  African  Society,  de 
Lcssc|>s  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  French  committee, 
fafiHtrtTil  Ml  &t  BtMsa's  y«p|^>fHtt<>f«t(  uid  Mi|iiirail 
tint  In  wbMfMM^  ^^ff^^ff^^«J  (0  tfae  Fkcadi  fBwciiuMBt. 

HmW  MtliOM  wm  dW  MMtiHMOltt  Sf  FkHKil  CoOfa.  !■ 

1879  •  coapm  HKodM  iidw  mm  of  tk*  Oeognphkal 

Sodcty  at  Puis,  under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  de  la  Roncidte 

le  Noufy,  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  making  of  the  Panama 

Catial.  TuMic  opinion,  it  may  be  declared,  dciiK".»Iid  Fcr.linand 
dc  Leistps  as  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  upon  that 
occasion  that  Gambctta  bcj'.j.sid  ui>o:i  liiin  the  title  of  Lt 
Grand  Frcmais.  lie  w.-is  not  a  man  to  shirk  responsibility, 
and  notwith&tanding  that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  74,  he 
■adcrtook  to  carry  out  the  Panama  Canal  project  (sec  Panama 
CmMI  and  Francc:  HisUrjd'  FaStiai,  which  de  Lesseps  had 

I  vukkAt  m  Ui  fmlM  amqr  in  tlrin  mtiar.  The 
of  At  Bmm  Ommmw  kMhv  bmi  dtducd' 
h  the  month  of  Dcrrirthcr  lH%  di»«imwikiBC  tb*  French 
Kepublic,  seeking  for  a  MUldit  tluit  woold  tmpeifl  the  govern- 
ment, hoped  to  bring  about  the  prosecution  of  the  directors 
of  the  Panama  Company.  Their  attacks  were  so  vigorou^-Iy 
made  thjl  the  government  was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  ti.uc 
iudicial  procccdinRs  taken  aft.iinst  Ferdinand  de  Lcsscps,  his 
son  Charles  (b.  1S40)  and  his  co-workers  Fontane  and  Cottu. 
Charlesde  Lesseps,  a  victim  offered  to  the  fury  of  the  poUlidaits, 
tried  to  divert  the  storm  upon  his  head  and  prevent  it  from 
hit  iltlMr.  He.mMCcd  to  dtaw  down  upon  himself 
bMlte  «f  Iftt  COBdoBMtbMM  pronounced.  One  of 
I  of  wUcli  ba  wtt  the  objea 
bin  to  ipnid  thm  yms,  fma  1S96  to  1899,  hi 
Engbml,  where  his  participation  in  the  manaccmcnt  ol  the 
Suez  Canal  had  won  for  him  some  strong  friendahipa,  ud  lAm 
he  was  able  to  sec  the  great  rcs|>r<i  in  which  ttemmQTtnd 
name  o(  his  father  were  held  by  I'-nKlishmrn. 

Ferdinand  dc  I^&m.'[is  died  at  L-a  Chcnaic  on  the  7th  of 
December  1804,  He  had  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  i860 
with  Mile  Autard  dc  Bragard,  daughter  of  a  former  niagiilrate 
of  Mauritius;  and  eleven  out  of  twelve  chiUrea  of  this  raaniage 
turvivcd  him.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  a  member  cC  Iht  VlKnch 
Academy,  U  the  Academy  of  Sdanm,  of  trnmatm  ■efaititc 
ykt^QMrijCws^^  «id  ol  dioStiur 

AwiBt  to  Mm  00601111  bo  WIS  luicoidoMof  thodiiMtiotis 
•vents  that  took  place  during  the  clostng  months  of  his  life. 
OUiCis  report  that,  feeling  himself  powerless  to  scatter  the 
(atheicd  douds,  and  aware  of  his  physical  feebleness,  he  had 
had  the  moral  courage  to  pass  in  the  eyes  of  his  famfly,  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  atllir t,  as  the  dupe  of  the  efforts  they  employed 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  him.  This  last  version  would  not  be 
mprfling  if  we  relied  upon  the  following  portrait,  sketched  by 
S  pmoo  who  luiew  him  intimately:— "  Simple  is  hia  tastcs» 
■  thinking  of  himscU,  constantly  preoccupied  about  othei% 
.  bM.  be  did  aot  Mid  would  not  miciteoucliotUnc 
«■«*■.  Of  OHwiMiM  Botwo^bowottodip^d  toJyJtt  olben 
by  hjoBScif.  Thb  naturally  alTectionale  abuidonmeiit  that 
every  one  felt  in  him  had  procured  him  profound  attachments 
and  rare  dcvi-tiori^,.  He  slmwi  I,  while  making  the  Sue/  Cjn.il, 
what  a  g:lt  he  [)ossf=,srd  lor  levying  the  pacific  armits  he  con- 
duitcd.  lie  svt  d-.ity  aliflve  ewrything,  had  in  the  highot 
degree  a  reverence  for  honour,  and  placed  his  indomitable  courage 
at  the  service  of  everything  that  was  beneficial  with  an  abnegation 
that  Bothiqs  could  tire.  Hit  mntUous  pbywcol  oad 


Hi  urinjf  cbanotaf.  WboioHor  bb 
or  Ua  imhIiB.  I  bow  bomt  «Miit—^  im  1 
impuhao  and  o  lore  of  biunoalty  corried  evca  to  tboee  beraie 
iraprudencci  of  which  they  alone  are  cmpafale  who  devote  them* 

selves  to  the  amelioration  of  humanity."  No  doubt  this  eulogy 
requires  some  reservation*.  The  striking  and  universal  suettss 
which  crowned  his  work  on  the  Suci  Canal  gave  him  an  absttluie- 
ne&s  of  thought  which  brooked  no  contradiction,  a  dcipoiic 
temper  bifure  which  every  one  must  bow,  and  against  which, 
when  he  had  once  taken  a  resolution,  notbiOK  could  prevail, 
rwt  even  the  most  authoriutive  oppoAIoo  or  the  rttost  legiti- 
nsate  ootnatkb  Ue  had  resolved  to  oonatioct  the  Paitama 
Cunl  witboiit  locbs,  to  make  it  an  unintcrmptcd  navi(able 
wuta  AO  atlcmli  lo  dhMMlo  bfan  imi  tbit  mohitfaai  luhd 
bdmbtoteiiodMHwflL  At  UlodvuMadafabewnt  witb  bb 
youngest  child  to  Panum  to  m  wfch  hb  own  eyea  the  field 
of  his  new  enterprise.  He  there  bdield  the  Cukbra  and  the 
Ch.igrcs;  he  saw  ihc  mountain  and  the  stream,  those  two  greatest 
obst.Kles  of  raturc  that  sought  to  bar  his  route.  He  paid  no 
heed  to  them,  but  began  the  struggle  against  the  Cuiebra  :inJ 
the  Chagrcs.  It  was  against  them  that  was  broken  his  invincible 
will,  sweeping  away  in  the  defeat  the  work  of  Panama,  his  own 
fortune,  his  fame  and  almost  an  atom  of  bis  honour.  But  this 
atom,  only  gra^  by  calumny,  has  already  beca  icstoced  t* 
him  by  posterity,  tm  be  died  poor,  bovjog  ben  tbo  AoH  t» 
raffer  by  the  dtaMMr  to  bis  iOualPM.  Voilkbl  agilotfli^  la 
order  to  sap  tbo  90«r«f  tkt  Olfomvte  portif^  4Umt  iMriUM 
todraginthoiaadoaoollbogmtMcltbnoof  Fkaaeik  Bui 
when  the  Panama  "  scandal "  has  been  forgotten,  for  ccnturica 
to  come  the  traveller  in  saluting  the  statue  of  Ferdinand  de 
I.ey>rj.s  at  thc  entrance  of  the  Suet  Canal  will  pay  homage  lo 
one  of  the  most  powerful  embodiments  of  thc  creative  genius 
of  the  loth  century. 

See  G.  D.irnett  Smith.  The  Lift  and  EnUrfiruu  tf  Ferdinand  dt 
I^supi  (Lontlun.  i.'^o.O:  anil  Souitniri  ds  fHtlttlt  tM,  by  I  i  ri'i. 
nand  dc  LcsMrps  (trani,.  by  C.  B.  Pitman).  (de  U.; 

LESSINC.  OOrraOLD  BPHBAW  (sjl^tjSi),  GcnaoR 
critic  and  dramatist,  woo  bom  at  Xaam»  in  Upper  Luaatia 
(Obcrfautsiti),  Saxony,  on  iWaMd  at Jaaaaiyi7*»  Bkfatbei, 
JobaoB  Goltfiied  Leering;  waa  a  ckrfymab,  aad|  a  fow  yeaa 
after  bb  son's  birth,  became  pastor  pHmariut  or  chief  pastor  of 
Kamenz.  After  attending  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  town, 
Gotlhold  was  sent  in  1741  to  thc  famous  school  of  St  .'\fra  at 
Meissen,  wlieri'  lie  ni.ide  such  r.apid  progress,  especially  in  elai.Mi  s 
and  mathematics,  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  school  career,  he 
was  dcscfil>rd  by  the  rector  as  "  a  steed  that  needed  double 
fodder."  In  1746  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipzig  as  a 
theological  student.  Thc  philological  lectures  of  Johaon  Fried- 
ricb  Cbibt  (1700-1756)  and  Johana  Amnat  Enwati  (i707-t7St) 
paovod,  bowever,  mve  aunictivo  tbaa  tbm  00  '  ' 
Im  ouibdid  tbo  phBooophical  dHpnttlhuM  ptMidHi  < 
frftnd  A.  <3.  Kittiicr,  profeaaor  of  mathemf tict  and  alio  xk 
epigrammatist  of  repute.  Among  Lcs.sing's  chief  friends  in 
I.eipzig  were  C.  F.  \Vcis.se  (1736-1804)  thc  dramatist,  an<l  Christ- 
lob  Mylius  f  1 7^ 754),  who  had  made  soine  name  for  himself 
as  a  journal;>t,  lie  was  pattitularly  attracted  by  thc  thc^itre 
then  dire((e<l  by  thc  talented  actn-ss  Karolinc  Neubcr  (lOj;- 
1760),  who  had  assisted  Gottscbcd  in  his  cilorts  to  bring  the 
German  stage  into  touch  with  literature.  Fmu  Neuber  e\-ea 
accepted  be  pvlemancc  Lessing's  fint  comedy.  Da  junst 
OMrlr  Uim,  kUcIi  be  had  begun  at  schooL  Ub  itthec 
oitwn^y         oypoovo  ol  timo      iotemia  and  acQminlr 

return  to  Leipzig  on  the  condition  that  he  would  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  Some  medical  lectures  he  did  attend, 
hut  as  long  as  Frau  Ncuber's  company  kept  tetBlba  Ibc  IbeUfO 
had  an  irresistible  fascination  for  him. 

In  174^,  however,  thc  company  broke  up,  ancl  Lesdog,  vho 
had  ali  )wed  himself  to  become  surety  for  some  of  the  OCton^ 
debts,  wu  obliged  to  leave  Leipzig  loo,  in  order  lo  escape  ihctf 
oodiloa  lie  went  to  Witteaboa,  liad  afterward^  towatdi 
(bt  oai  tf  tbo  jmr,  to  Baling  oion  bb  fikad  MjrIfaM  bad 
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MUbUahcd  iujoaeU  as  a  journali&t.  In  BerHn  Lemng  now  spent 
three  yean,  nuiataiaiDg  himM^lf  rhirily  by  lUenxy  work.  He 
liMwItttrl  Uue*  votunts  of  Charlea  RoUin'a  HitUin  ■wiiwin^ 

«|d  in  MMKMtiM  villi  Myiius,  be«aa  tlw  JUMiff  wr  ttlMwk 
md  AuJmJum  At  (1750),  a  |mfa<|gil  mtkh  mm 

came  to  an  end — ^(or  tbe  dianusion  of  matten  connected  with 
the  (koma.  Exrly  in  17$!  he  became  literary  critic  to  the 
Vntiscke  Zeiii-nf..  ■,;:<i  in  this  position  laid  the  (oundatioti  for 
hf»  fcputation  u  a  reviewer  of  IrarnJng,  judgment  and  wit.  At 
tbe  end  of  1751  he  was  in  Wittenberg  again,  where  he  spent  about 
a  ymx.  engaged  in  unremitting  study  and  research.  He  then 
retumed  to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  making  literature  his  pro- 
ttttom  WMI  the  next  thrc«  yean  were  among  tbe  busiest  of 
HiWab  Btlides  t; a  nsU  t  ing  (or  the  bookseilcrs,  he  issued  several 
niwliri  «f  tb*  TkeamliKkt  gilWKtrt,  •  jtiitaal  rinilar 
t»  tte  nhkfc    had  begun  with  HyOvi  kiata»eaaltaiwl  Ut 

Hem  S.  G.  Langt;  aa  a  ratort  to  that  writer's  overbearing 
critidsm,  Lesaing  exfwacd  with  scathing  satire  Lange's 

in  his  popular  translation  of  Horace. 

By  175J  I-es*ing  Mt  that  his  jiosilion  was  iuiLviently  assured 
to  allow  of  him  issuing  an  edition  of  his  collected  writings 
{iStkrijl<n,  6  vols.,  T75j-i7;5).  They  ioduded  hit  lyrics  and 
epigrams,  most  of  which  had  already  appeared  during  bis  first 
residence  in  Inertia  in  a  volume  ol  Klemiikatat,  published 
soonymously.  Much  mow  important  were  the  papers  entitled 
M0mnteH,  in  which  he  undertook  ta  viodicate  the  character 
ol  various  wriura— Horace  and  wrHm  cf  the  Reformation 
ptdflll.  MBb  at  Cochlaeus  and  Cardanus— who  bad  ban 
uicnlMd  at  falsely  judged  by  preceding  geaanMlOM.  Tbe 
SehrifltH  also  contained  Lesaing's  nriy  plays,  and  one  new  one, 
it  iff  Sera  Sam^oa  (i75S)>  Hitherto  Leasing  had,  as  a  drama- 
ti  l,  (■  Ilowed  the  methods  of  contcm[Jorary  French  comedy  as 
cultivated  in  Leipzig;  Miss  i'ura  Sampson,  however,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  (>criod  in  the  history  of  the  German  drama. 
This  pl-iy.  based  more  or  less  on  Lillo's  Merchant  of  Lcndcn, 
and  influenced  in  it»  character-drawiiiKby  the novtl^sof  Richard- 
son, is  the  fust  biirgeritetes  Trauerspiel,  or  "  tragedy  of  cwnmon 
iff  "In  German.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  lime  at  Fmnk- 
kKt'On-Oder  in  the  summer  of  175$,  and  received  with  great 
bvour.    Among  Lesaing's  chief  friends  during  his  second 


(i7a<r->7M)*  ib  ■—hill  «itb  lAw  Iw  vrate  fa  t7$5  «t 
admfabbte  tmtiie.  /*«#•  tin  Mtltpkftikerl  indnt  Ainply 
tbe  l^MS  which  separate  the  poet  from  the  philosopher.  He  was 

also  on  intimate  terms  wit  h  C.  F.  N'icotai  (i 733-1811),  a  Berlin 
bookaellcc  and  rationalistic  writer,  and  with  the  "  German 
Horace"  K-  W.  Ramlcr  (1755-179?);  he  had  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  J.  W.  L.  Gleim  (i7io-i.SoO,  the  Ifalbtrst.Tdt 
poet,  and  E.  C.  Vur,  K  -1  •.  ( 1 71 5-175Q),  a  Prussian  otticer,  whose 
fine  poem,  Dtr  fruhiing,  had  mm  for  him  Lesaing's  warm 
esteem. 

la  October  1755  Lcssing  settled  In  Leipzig  with  a  view  to 
ilustiug  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  drama.  In  1756  he 
gCMpttd  tba  iaviutioa  «f  CoUfned  Winkkr,  •  miltbgr  jwong 
aodMM,  to  MeanpMiy  h«  oa  a  loiejgB  toor  iot  t]n»  yctB. 
Tbcy  Hd  aot,  bomnw,  frt  hntmd  AmrtmwIwiiK  Ik  ll»  Mb> 
break  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War  taad*  ll  mtmmf  fv  Wbkkr 
to  return  home  without  toss  of  time.  A  disagreement  with  Ms 
patron  shortly  after  resulted  in  Letsins's  sudden  dismissa}; 
he  demanded  compensation  and,  although  in  the  end  the  court 
decided  in  iiis  favour,  it  was  not  until  the  case  had  dragged  on 
for  about  aii  years.  At  this  time  Lessing  began  the  study  of 
medieval  literature  t«  which  attention  bad  bcvn  dnwn  by  the 
Swisa  critics,  Bodmcr  and  lirciiingcr,  and  wrote  occasional 
criticisms  for  Nicolai's  Bibiiotktk  der  tchtntn  Wistauchaften. 
In  Leipsig  Lc^cg  bad  also  an  opportunity  of  developing  his 
filtirfiliip  vitb  JUdat  vho  hivpmcd  to  be  stntianed  thcfc 
Tb»  \m  MS  mw  WitMflr  «Mactad,  and  a 
4Hij|  1^  bMfMM  thM.  la  t9|i  SWrt^ 


ordered  to  new  qaatti,  Lealng  dedded  not  to  fcMia  beUnd 
him  and  returned  agab  to  Berlin.  KIctst  was  morUiH{yii«wiM 
io  tbe  (aUowiag  yew  at  tbe  battle  «f  KnendMrf. 

Laaitnf's  thM  mMcbm  in  Berih  ma  made  mctnonbte 
by  tbe  Mtft,  ^  mmt$  Uknhv  le*t#M  (1759-1765),  a 
•nrfce  of  ciillcal  waaya  written  In  the  form  of  tetters  to  a 
wounded  ofTiccr — on  the  prlncip  il  1m  '  ■  th  •  had  appeared  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Ycaii  U  ai.  1  he  scheme  was  ssig- 
gested  by  .Nicola!,  by  whom  the  Lrtters  were  publi.shed.  In 
Lc&sing's  share  in  this  publication,  his  critical  powers  and 
methods  arc  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  He  insiste<l  especially  on 
the  tusMSkity  of  trutli  to  nature  in  tbe  imaginative  presentation 
of  the  facu  of  life,  and  in  one  letter  he  boldly  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  Shakespeare  to  Comeille,  Kacine  and  Voltaire. 
At  the  same  time  he  marked  the  immutable  conditions  to  wlidi 
even  gcafna  auMt  aabaiit  if  it  ii  to  HXCCMl  ia  iU  appeal  to  onr 
sympalhlH.  Wfalfebil«l8«ttMitin».bccdMcdiiftb]taBiler 
a  selectioo  from  the  writiagp  of  F<  fWtlfMn,  aa  Cf^grammatist 
of  the  i7tb  century,  and  Miaiaeed  to  the  German  public  the 
Utdtr  CHM*  frtmssiMktn  Crtncditrs,  by  J.  W.  L.  tileim.  In 
I7SQ  he  puhlithed  Pktiolas,  a  prose  tragedy  in  one  act,  and  alsu 
a  complete  collection  of  his  fables,  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the 
nature  of  the  fable.  The  latter  is  one  of  his  best  essa>-s  ort 
criticism,  defining  with  perfect  lucidity  what  is  meant  by 'a  t  Ii  1  " 
in  worits  of  the  imagination,  and  distinguishing  the  action  of  the 
fable  from  that  of  the  epic  and  the  drain  a. 

In  1760,  feeling  the  need  of  some  change  of  scene  and  woric, 
Lcssing  went  to  Breslan,  where  he  obtained  tbe  post  of  secfttary 
to  (konai  Tauentxicn,  to  whom  KMat  bad  fantrodiiced  bte  to 
Tilprfti  Tsuentaien  waanot  only agaawaila tbe Pwiiihiii amy, 
butpwcrooref Bnaiau,  anddkactorefilMBiBe.  Dubiftbe 
four  yeen  ^MA  Leasing  spentfBBfida«,beaModktCdaMi)P 
with  Prussian  officers,  went  much  into  society,  and  developed 
a  dangerous  fondness  for  the  gaming  table.  He  did  not,  however, 
lose  sight  of  his  true  go.-\I;  he  collected  a  large  library,  and,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1763,  he  resumed 
more  cnthiifiastically  than  ever  the  studies  which  had  been 
partially  interrupted.  He  investigated  tbe  early  iiisiory  of 
Christianity  and  rK-nctrate<l  more  deeply  than  any  contemporary 
tiuaker  into  tbe  liigniricancc  oi  Spinoza's  philosophy.  He  dio 
found  time  for  the  studies  which  were  ultimately  to  appear  to 
the  volume  entitled  La«k»<m,  and  in  fresh  spring  mornings  ht 
sketched  in  a  garden  the  pku  of  Minn*  vcm  Banthdm. 

AftetmigaiBgbiaBnslauappaiatBMatia  i76s>bebapedfor 
a  tbneto4btoh*«0BctalKl  appototOMBt  bi  Oiciilca,bat  aelHBf 
came  of  tUi  aad  be  was  tigka  ooaipeRidt  nmtb  egaliiat  hb 
will,  to  return  to  Berlin.  His  friends  there  exerted  thenselvet 
to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of  keef>or  of  the  royal  library,  but 
Frederick  had  not  forgotten  Ixssing's  cjuarrtl  with  Voltaire,  and 
declined  to  consider  his  tinims.  During  the  two  years  which. 
Lcssing  now  spent  in  the  Prussian  capital,  he  was  restless  and 
unhappy,  yet  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  published  two  of 
bis  greatiest  works,  Laok^m,  ^dtr  uUr  dk  Grtmen  dtr  M^erti 
und  Po€sie  (1766)  and  Mimma  sm  Barnkdm  (1767).  The  aim  of 
1,  which  ranks  as  a  claanc,  not  only  in  German  but  tn 
Bteratuie,  is  to  deling  by  analysis  the  limit  At  ions  of 
poetry  aad  the  plastic  arts.  Many  ef  bis  conclusions  have  been 
oonecfd  aad  extnsded  by  hteraMckn;  but  he  f  ndlcatad  aiota 
itmi&f  Shta  any  of  hto  ptfcWBW  «ho  fnllM  piiidple 
dbataMkntls  subject  to  daflrtto  WiMtlaei,  aai  Oat  U  can 
accomplish  great  results  only  by  ifaiiUn|  ftaalf  1»  he  ipicMI 
ftinctkm.  The  most  valuable  parts  of  tbf'irark  are  thoM  wMrh 
relate  to  F>oet(7,of  which  he  had  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge 
than  of  sculpture  and  painting.  His  exposition  of  the  methods 
of  Homer  and  Sophocles  is  especially  suggestive,  and  he  may  be 
said  toliave  maritMi  an  epoch  in  the  appreciation  of  these  writers, 
and  of  Greek  literature  generally.  The  power  of  Minna  vot 
BanUuimi,  Lessing's  greatest  drama,  was  also  immcdiatriy 
iMiiniiBisI  Tellbeim,  tbe  hero  of  the  comedy,  la  an  admlnble 
atadjrnf «  nxudy  tod  aeasitiveaoMiar,  vllb  Mnaewhat  oMOfif 
ated  id«a  of  coavcatieBel  boMor;  tod  llbiaa,  the  beroliNk 
laaMaC  the  W^MA  Md  W  lOMtiiiit  CfMH  to  ««■ 
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comedy.  The  tubordinM*  chazactm  mc  ooacciv«d  with  even 
■Me  terce  and  vividncw;  and  Uw  plot,  which  leflccta  predsdy 
the  fttnigglcs  aad  aipintions  of  the  period  thtt  immediately 
followed  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  is  simply  and  naturally  unfolded. 

Ib  1161  LaaingMUMiAHMrinu«,iriMntelMdbMtiBvlted 
to  ttlw  pit  fa  tlt»  MUblfchiiit  of  >iiMfaiiilc>M«M.  The 
•cfaom  promiied  well,  and,  as  he  associated  hlmaeU  villi  Johiaa 
Joachim  Christoph  Bode  (1730-170?),  a  literary  man  whom  he 
respected,  in  starting  a  print  jiK  c-.tabliaLmcni,  he  hoped  that  he 
mifht  at  U»l  look  (orwird  Uj  u  ixAcctiU  and  prosperous  career. 
The  titeatrc,  howccr,  was  s»x)n  dostd,  and  the  printing  cst.ib- 
liihnnenl  f:ulcd,  leaving  behind  il  a  he-a-y  burden  of  debt.  In 
dL■^l..\;^,  Lessiiig  determined  towards  the  end  m[  hia  residence  in 
Hamborg  10  quit  Germany,  bdicNnng  that  in  Italy  he  might 
find  congenLal  labour  that  woulil  :>ulTire  for  hia  wants.  The 
Uanburtiuht  DramaiufgU  (1767-176^),  Lessin('8  commentary 
on  the  performances  of  the  National  Theatre,  is  the  first  modem 
hsadbookof  thitdnmatist'aact.  fijr 
<l  MMMk^  Qmty  «t  tr^iriy,  h»  diB— J 
fan  tht  y^f  til  thf  riMiir  t  nipjy  nl  Fwiifd  utA  dlmff ail  llbrm 
to  dm  Greek  dramatists  and  to  Siikeipeuc.  Another  renlt  of 
bviSl's  labours  in  Hamburg  vtxslhe  Antiquarhchr  Prirfc  {ij6&), 
a  series  of  mastctiy  letters  in  answer  to  Christian  .Aduli  Kbt2 
f'7jS-i77i'>  profcs'or  of  the  university  of  llallc,  who,  .ificr 
flattering  Ix-ssing,  had  attackcil  him,  and  sought  to  establish 
a  kind  of  intellectual  de^|Kjii»m  by  means  of  critical  journals 
wiiich  he  directly  or  indirectly  controlled.  In  connexion  with 
this  controversy  Leasing  wrote  his  brilliant  little  treatise,  Wic 
dU  Atten  den  Tod  ttbildtt  (1769).  contmtiiig  Um  laadieval 
representation  of  death  as  a  skeleton 
flf  dealih  a*  the  twia4ii9llMt  ff  alccpi. 

laataMl  «i  aeulfag  fa  Ittif ,  at  Iw  intaada4  Loiins  aonptcd 
fas||»te«AM«I]lMllanat  WoUanMUH  »pgit«Udi«as 
oflmd  to  Uai  ligr  ^  banditaiy  prinea  «f  fa  this 

position  he  passed  his  remaining  yean.  For  a  time  he  wss  not 
tmhappy,  but  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  in  Hamburg 
weighed  heavily  on  him,  and  he  misstnl  the  society  of  his  friends; 
his  health,  too,  which  h.ld  hitherto  been  excellent,  gradually 
gave  way.  In  1775  he  travelled  for  nine  months  ii.  Italy  witti 
Prince  I-copold  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
married  Eva  Konig,  the  widow  of  a  Hamburg  mcrdi.mt,  with 
whom  he  had  bean  on  taima  cl  tntiaiata  (rifnrtship,  But  their 
happiness  UMad  «dbr  iv  s  IhM  v«W|  fa  snS  dN  4M  fa 

alter  Mttlfac  fa  WolfanbUfak  Mbc  fenad  fa  the 
Oav  liwawMolpi  aC  a  tnMiM  BaMVMtai  «C1faiB«a 
InMdMttBtfatkB  fa  npljr  to  lanfeMie.  TUlvwtfaiaoaalOB 

of  Lcssing's  powerful  eway  on  Berengarius,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  tatter's  character  as  a  serious  and  consistent  thinker.  In 
1771  he  publi-I-.'  d  his  /.t  rsirc.iU  1  i:nifrkungcn  fiber  das  I'fii^rr.mf., 
unl  eini^e  dcr  votntkmiUn  Epigrammatiskn—a.  wuik  which 
Herder  dcv.nbe<l  as  "  itself  an  epigram."  Lcssing's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  epigram  is  somewhat  fanciful,  but  no  other 
critic  has  offered  so  many  pregnant  hints  as  to  the  laws  of 
epigrammatic  verse,  or  defended  with  so  much  force  and  in- 
Itenuity  the  character  01  Martial.  In  177a  ki  paKKshed  Emilia 
Galoai,  a  tragedy  which  be  had  began  maa^  JMn  hefoce  in 
Leipsif.  The  sabjeU  was  suoeated  l>y  tte  Smmi  hgad  ol 
Viigiaia.  fatt  ika  anoa  fa  laU  fa  ItaUaa  aooik  Mitte  vhria 
play  is  aaaadvad  fa  thavidt  at  tha  "tiaiadxaloaBBMa  Bfa.** 
lu  dclea  Is  that  its  tncie  DOftdusIon  does  not  seem  absolutely 
ineviuble.  but  the  diMBCtei»— especially  those  of  the  Griiin 
Orsina  and  Marinelli,  the  prince  of  Guastalla's  chamberlain  who 
weaves  Ihc  intrigue  from  which  Emilia  escapes  by  death,  arc 
powerfully  diav.;i.  Having  completed  F.mui.i  Gu  'lli.  whi'  h  the 
younger  Kencr.itiun of  pliiywrighls  at  once  accepted  as  a  model, 
L' V  (.ii  c  .picd  hlt[:srlf  for  some  years  almoit  cxtiu'Jvcly  with 
the  treasures  of  the  WolfenbUttel  Ubraiy.  The  results  of  these 
researches  he  embodied  in  a  Kries  of  volumes,  Zur  CetcMickU  umd 
Uterwtur,  the  fint  being  issued  in  1773,  the  last  ia  the  year  of 
hb  death. 
Ito  fart  pariad  «f  iMfaTa  lifa  «ia 


logical  controversy.  H.  S.  Relmarus  (1694-1768),  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  Hamburg,  who  commanded  general  respect 
as  a  adiolar  and  thinker,  wrote  a  book  entitled  ApMogU  oitr 
SdHOutkriJlJUr  die  vtmUn/ligm  Vtnkrtr  CvUa.  His  standpoint 
ma  that  «<  tlwfiagliib  daim^  and  ha  tamatiiaia^  adtjat 
faaltathii.  tfaitffdiMafardwfabadnMaoidid  fa  tfwBikfa 
Tka  maawawfat  <l  tUa  wtA  wm^  altar  the  authof's  daatk, 
entmaled  by  na  daaglittr  to  LeiBng,  win  published  axttacta 
fnahiAtm  ZmCtKhiikU  und  Uttraiurin  1774-1778.  Tbest 
extracts,  the  authorship  of  which  w-as  not  publicly  avowed, 
were  known  as  the  WoIJenbutir-lcr  Fr:(tH(til(.  1  hey  createvl 
profound  excitement  ,inion(5  orthodox  theologians,  and  evake  l 
ni.iny  replies,  in  which  Ix-swng  was  bitterly  condemned  for  hav  ing 
published  writings  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency.  His  most  for- 
midable assailant  was  Johana  X"*****^  Gocze  (1717-1786), 
the  ditcf  pastor  of  Hamburg,  a  ^oere  utd  earnest  theologian, 
but  vtteriy  un!»:rupulaus  in  his  choice  of  weapons  against  an 
opponaaA.  To  Idw,  thattfaw^ ^Laiifai  addianid  fa  1778  fefa 

with  the  tilfa  AwHCmh  nd  Mo  paoyldata  fa  nftf  to  aa 
inquiry  by  Ooeaa  aa  to  wlttt  LoiiBg  aMam.  by  Chriirianity. 

These  papers  arc  not  only  full  of  thought  and  laaiafaC 
are  written  with  a  grace,  vivacity  and  energy  that  make  them 
hardly  less  interesting  to-day  than  they  were  to  Lcssing's  con- 
temjtoraries.  He  docs  not  undertake  to  defend  the  conclusions 
of  Rcimarus;  his  immediate  object  is  to  claim  the  right  of  free 
criticism  in  regard  even  to  the  highest  subjects  of  human  thought. 
The  argument  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  it  that  the  Bible  cannot 
be  coosidered  necessary  to  »  baiiBf  in  Christianity,  sinca  Chris- 
tianity was  a  Uring  aad  oaa^parint  power  befon  tha  New 
TcatanmtfaiUpriacatfaaaataalmagitedbgrlhadnadL  Tka 
ttaa  evtdeaca  far  what  ia  atatM  fa  OiriHially,  ha  caawad^ 
is  iu  xfaatalfcai  10  (ha  «aata  ol  Imiaaa  aatan;  bsoca  tba 


religious  sphft  fa  aadhotlbad  by  the  specula  tlona  «t  the  boldest 

thinkers.  The  effect  of  this  controversy  was  to  secure  wi.lrr 
freedom  for  writers  on  theology,  and  to  suggest  new  problems 
regarding  the  growth  of  Chrbtlanity,  the  formation  of  the  canon 
and  the  essence  of  rcliRion.  The  Brunswick  government  having, 
iu  dcfen  r.ce  to  the  consistory,  cont'iscaled  ihc  Frj^mtntt  and 
ordered  Leasing  to  discontinue  the  controversy,  he  resolved,  as 
be  wrote  to  Elisc  Rcimarus,  to  try  "  whether  they  would  let 
him  preach  undisturbed  from  his  old  pu^tt,  the  stage."  In 
NatkttH  dcr  Weise,  written  In  the  winter  of  177S-1779,  he  gav« 
poetic  form  to  the  idM  ohkh  ha  had  abaady  davak^  fa 

SaSitoA  SSoT^y ^''''''jMliSi^ ^^Jl**  ^ 
thHaCaaa,  W  ao  laod  laaaoa  why  tha  hahfani  of  oaa  sect  af 

religious  principle  should  not  tolerate  those  who  tniim  lin 
wholly  different  doctrines.  The  play,  which  is  written  in  bla:ik 
vrr«.'\  is  lixh  iibviin;s!y  a  < onliriuation  of  Lcssing's  thcoloRiiMl  ci  n- 
Irovcrsy  to  rank  high  as  [Mjctry,  but  the  representative-;  uf  tliC 
three  religions — the  .M.ihommcdan  Saladin.  the  Jew  Nalhun  .iid 
the  Christian  Knight  Templar— are  finely  conceived,  and  show 
that  Ix-ising's  dramatic  instinct  had,  in  spite  of  Other  interests, 
not  deserted  him.  In  1 7!^o  .ipprarcd  Dk  Emtkung  da  Mtnuhtn- 
tfScUtckts,  the  first  half  of  w)ii<  h  he  had  fMblishcd  in  1777  with 
one  of  the  AagnaOr.  This  work,  onaipeaed  a  hoodiad  bdal 
paagfaohai  oaa  tha  last,  and  b  oaa  of  tha  aioat  at^yaifao  of 
Imiaft  inltfap>  Tha  ^"'t't  m.  alddl  ka  aMnaai  fa 
baasd  lathMt  iindBvmtfeenHrfoaabetapfifadaafiBaf.Wtirtiat 
every  hbtodcal  ic^jho  had  its  share  in  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  Ufe  mankind.  Lesaing  also  maintains  that  h'-tory 
rcv<,,il>  a  di  finite  law  of  proji;^rc«,  and  that  occaaonal  retrogression 
may  be  nctcssary  for  the  advance  of  the  world  towards  its 
uIiiTi^tc  goal.  Tbese  ideas  formoi  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
principles  both  of  orthodox  and  of  sceptical  writcn  in  I.ensing'» 
day,  and  gave  a  wholly  new  direction  to  religious  philosophy. 
Another  work  of  Losing's  last  ycare,  £rMil  taid  fM  (a  sctics  of 
five  diabgncs,  of  which  the  fint  three  aaai  piMished  fa  1777, 
tha  last  too  fa  ijdo),  also  set  fanh  BMajr  ao»  pofau  oC  «k«^ 
Itt  aoaifaal  auhjart  fa  fiwniainBy,  hat  kt  Mat  aha  klopliai 
fac«.taaaaaiaai  
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pMriotiBB,  aa  eztimvafuit  ttipact  ior  tuk,  and  uclutive 
devotion  to  any  p&rticalar  dtwch. 

(*»  ihwiotiCTl  tfiakam  expoMd  hia  to  inKh  petty 
tad  b»  wm  is  aknMt  conttaat  atniu  far  money, 
taaht  hit  naaly  nd  fHMW  cpidl.  T» 
t  Iw  «w  ilmV*  t«4y  to  hc^  tkM  «ka  ifpHili  I*  kfeB 
for  aid,  and  he  devoted  WnacU  with  gnwing  aidour  to  the 
scaich  for  truth.  }tt  formed  many  new  plans  of  work,  but  In  the 
course  o(  i;:-*o  il  iK-cime  evident  to  his  [ricnds  that  he  »out:i  not 
be  able  much  longer  to  continue  hi*  lalx)urs.  His  health  had 
,een  undcrmintd  h y  excessive  w  ork  and  anxiety,  and  after  a  abort 
illnesa  be  died  at  Bruiun-ick  on  the  15th  of  February  1781. 
"  We  loee  much  in  him,"  wrote  Goethe  after  Lesaing's  death, 
**  mote  than  we  think."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
Il  any  other  writer  to  «kom  the  Cennam  owe  a  deeper  dabt  of 
U*  «u  ■uccwded  by  peeu  ud  phihieophen  who 
'  far  »  U—  the  fat  pUoo  i»  tho  iateUcrtual  Ufe 
«f  the  world,  ■iiiHl  ■■ilMjlg.  Ih— Iwilfliwlidli^. 
«ho  prepared  the  way  llorflNlradMmHatl.  WUNlaM«m 
Mnsclf  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophical  doctrine,  be 
faught  error  incessantly,  and  in  rcf^rd  to  art,  poetry  and  the 
drama  anil  r!li;;i(in,  «.u^;^;(.-~.lid  iik-.is  x^likh  kiixili'd  ihe  cn- 
thuiiasm  of  aspiring  minds,  aud  hlinvjla'.c-il  ilicir  highest  energies. 

BiBLioCRAFiiv. — The  first  f<lijl<jn  of  I.i-^ln^;\  rutlected  ii-ork», 
edited  by  hi>  brother  Karl  Crouhclf  Lcmidk  ii740-iSii).  J.  J. 
Eachenbttii  and  P.HkMk  MMiied  in  aO  vols,  between  1791  and 
l794,asacoaiiaoation«UH  lWMis(Jklr5rlkrt^(r>i.  edited  by  Leuing 
fcUMllf  hi  4  vol*.  (1771-1783):  the  Samauiit  S(hrifl<n,  edited  \ry 
Klri  LaebaMMm,  were  publuhcd  in  13  voU.  (1825-1818),  thii  eiliiion 
beim|  Mibsrqiiently  re-edilcd  by  W.  von  Maltxahn  (1853-1837)  and 
by  r.  Munil.tr  i.m  \  I *S6  fl.).  the  last  mcntiomd  Ikmhk  the 
standard  eijiiion  ul  I.cs»tne'*  works.  Other  editioas  arc  Ixuintt 
Wtrkr.  published  by  HempH,  Mnder  the  cditonbip  of  various  ichclarB 
(2}  vols.  1R6S-1877):  an  ilhiatraled  tdithm  puhUrfnd  by  Grote  in 
8  vols.  (1875,  new  ed.,  1882):  Lesiintt  Werk*.  edited  by  R.  Bo*- 
berg<:r  and  fl.  Blumncr,  in  KCirM:hner't  IMuluh*  Hatio»aUittrfimr, 
V0I1.  58-71  (rHs_j-TS<>o).  There  an?  also  many  popular  f-ditions. 
Les^inij's.  ■  rrri  •-jumU'nro  it  inctudcd  in  the  Larhmann  ci^ilmn^  .in  l 
in  that  of  llcnii'^'l  (edited  bv  (".  C.  Redlich,  i8to;  fi'achtrate  uiui 
BrrUMtigumtm,  1886):  his  i  orrt-^pondrnce  with  an  wife  was  pub- 
Itshed  as  early  as  1789  (2  .  new  edition  by  A.  ScbOne,  1883). 
The  chief  biographies  of  Le^aini;  are  bv  K.  G.  Lcasinc  Chit  brotbeO. 
(•793~I795.  a  rrprint  in  Ri-tlam's  Vnnertalbihli«l»€k) ;  by  J.  F. 
Schinlt  (1825):  T.  W.  Da:>irl  and  (..  K.  Giihr.iuer  (1850-1853, 
and  cd.  by  W.  von  Malt^.ihn  and  K.  floxU  r^;.  r,  }  vol*.,  1880- 
1881);  A.  Stahr  <2  vols.,  t8u>,  Qth  ed.,  iSSj);  J.  Siine,  Letting,  ku 
Lift  amd  Werkt  (3  vols.,  1877);  H>  Zimmera,  Leuin^s  Lift  and 
Works  (1878);  H.  Dtlntier,  Letsintt  Lthtn  (iM?);  E.  Schmidt, 
Ltssint,  GtKHickU  uinti  Lebens  mnd  leinrr  SckrifUH  (j  vols.,  1884- 
1892,  3rd  ed.,  i9io> — this  is  the  moat  complete  bioftraphy;  T.  W. 
Rolle'.toa,  Letsint  (in  "  Great  Wriwrs,"  1889);  K.  Bonnski,  Uuimi 
(2  vols.,  1900).  Cf.  also  C.  Hebler,  Uisint-Sludien  (1862) ;  A.  Lch- 
m.mn.  Fcrsc\untr%  Aber  Lfstinft  Sprctke  (1875);  \V.  Coiaclc. 
Uatfritil^rn  zu  l.fisings  Hamburgt]€ker  Dromaluriie  (1876,  2nd  nl  . 
1891};  H.  Ulumncr,  Ltuinii  LookooH  (1876,  and  ed.,  lB8u;. 

H.  BUianer.  Uokaon-Sltidiem  (a  vob-.  1881-1882);  K.  Fischer. 
Lmi»i  alt  Riformator  itr  dfutitken  LtUratur  darttittUi  (2  vols.. 

1881.  Jnd  ed.,  lR.'*Kl;  B.  A.  Wagner,  Ltllint- FcrM  hunfrn  (iHSl): 

I.  W.  Brii:n,  /.riiinj  im  UrIetU  uiner  Ztilffnoarn  I.'  vul'i,,  )K,S4). 
P.  Albre.  hi.  /,<-iiifi(;j  PlatioU  (6  vnU.,  1890  ff.);  K.  Wcrder,  Vorltl- 
un^fn  utxr  AfJ5i>i,:i  XalMan  (1892);  C  Kelln*r.  l^atnts  Dramrri 
tm  LukU  ikitr  mnd  uajrer  Zeit  (1904).  Translations  01  Lcs»ing'» 
Dnmatit  Wtiiu  (a  vols.,  1878),  edited  by  E  Betl.  and  of  Laokoon, 
Dnmalk  IM»  Mrf  tkt  Jb^rmnloiMii  of  Dtatk  ky  tk*  AneitnU.  by 

LKSSON  (through  Fr.  le(on  from  Lat.  frrfic,  rc.idir.R;  hfiert, 
to  read),  properly  a  certain  jwrtion  of  a  boolt  ap[>oirr.ecl  to  be 
read  aloud,  or  learnt  for  repetilion,  hence  anyihinj;  Icarni  vr 
Studied,  a  course  of  instruction  or  study.  A  specific  meaning 
of  the  word  is  that  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  or  other  religious 
writing*  appointed  to  be  read  at  divine  service,  in  accordaoce 
with  a  Uble  kitown  as  a  "  kctioaBrjr."  In  the  Church  of  Englatid 
the  kctiooaiy  b  10  ordered  that  am  of  the  Old  Testament 
fcmittamglidHrinclheyrw tt»fi«LmBii  at  Momteg 
tod  Bmliic  Prayer,  and  as  the  ScooadtMrnt  the  whole  ol  the 
Nnr  Testament,  except  Revcbtion,  of  «lifdi  only  pordona  are 
read      (Sec  Li:ction  and  I,EcnoxA8Y  ) 

LB8TB,  a  desert  wind,  sttnilar  to  the  Lcveche  (f.v.),  observed 


winter  and  spring,  lardy  is  iiimitr,  and  is  of  intense  dryooi, 
aometinict  reducing  tka  whliw  hMlldity  at  Fuixhal  to.hcfair 
ao%.  The  Lcate  is  ooaunooly  aceonpaoicd  by  ckmd*  of  fM 
red  sand. 

but  princ^ially  icaiaritable  as  the  first  En^tah  man  of  lettcta 
of  any  distinction  who  made  journalism  a  profcaaion,  was  bora 

,it  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk  on  the  i;th  of  Decemtxr  1616.  In 
1644,  during  the  rivil  w.ir,  he  hcadc<l  a  conspiracy  to  scixe  the 
town  of  Lynn  for  the  kinR.  under  rircunT>lan.  e3  which  led  to 
his  being  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  1  he  Mrntcnce,  however, 
was  not  executed,  and  after  four  years'  impriionrticnt  in  Newgate 
he  escaped  to  the  Continent,  lie  was  excluded  from  the  Ad  d 
Indemnity,  but  in  1653  was  pardoned  by  Cromwell  9ftlk  kb 
i»  and  lind  qatad^  taHi  ihe  RoMntto, 

kii appointment  as  licoMrit  Ik* pw.  lUicte 

by  him  in  the  spMt  «Mdl  adUtt  I*  mfmcni 
from  a  seatoos  cavalier.  He  made  himself  notorious,  not  merely 

by  the  severity  of  his  literary  certsorship,  but  by  his  vigilance 
in  the  '.iipprcssion  of  clandestine  printing.  In  1661  (see  Ntws- 
p.\rtRs)  he  commenced  the  puhlicAtion  of  the  t'uUti  Inldii- 
frnicr  and  the  Snct.  from  which  cvcnlually  dcvelofied  the 
famous  ottkial  paper  the  London  Gczettf  in  ifa/is.  In  if>;o  he 
again  became  prominent  with  the  C^  sirra.VT,  a  >ourn.il  sj'enally 
designed  to  vindicate  the  court  from  the  charge  of  a  secret 
inclination  to  popery.  He  discredited  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
the  awplcioo  ha  thus  incurred 
el  Midamhur  80  ItoaaB  CathoUciaB,  bat  r 
to  qnestleo  Um  fliDMrity  of  faii  • 
ofEaglaad.  b  tMr  ha  fMVBfMMPpMf  «ll 
by  discontlnlnf  thaOlavaiMr  fMB  Ua  vmriBafBcaa  to  advocate 
James  11.^  Etfct  of  TMemtkM,  although  be  had  previously 
Cone  .ill  Icnfjfhs  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  court.  The 
kcvolulion  cost  him  his  ofTicc  as  licen.scr,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  obscurity.  He  died  in  \-o\.  It  is  to 
L'Estrange's  credit  that  among  the  a^taliotts  of  a  busy  iMiliiical 
life  he  should  have  found  time  for  mticb  purely  literary  work 
as  a  translator  of  Josephus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Qucvedo  and  oilier 
si.ind,ir(l  .luthors. 

LESUBUR,  DANIEU  the  pacodoaym  of  Jaama  iMUim, 
nte  Loiscau  (i8te-  ),  French  poet  and  novelist,  who  mm 
ban  iB  Kuit  in  iSte.  Ska  fvUhhed  a  vofaMoa  «(  pam^ 
Pbwt  JPtmU  (lUs).  wkidi  wut  cwmad  ky  tka  Aeadvo^ 
saw  dse  wrote  some  powaful  aovda  daaUat  with  eoBtanpanqr 
life:  Li  Uoricge  it  GabrkOt  (iSSt);  Un  My$Urtnat  Amm 
(iS.;.).  with  a  series  of  philosophical  sonnets;  L'^nMMf  t» 
Cenccihe  (188 1);  Marc  file  (i8«5);  Une  Vit  Iragifl*  (t8^)| 
Juslite  d*  ftmmc  (iS.jOi  Comtdienne  Haine  d'ommtr  (1804); 
Honntw  d'utu  jemmt  liyoi);  La  Force  du  pajsi  (190$).  Her 
poems  were  collected  in  i.Sc),.  She  published  in  1905  a  book 
on  the  economic  status  of  women,  L'£aeluiiom  Jtminitu;  and  is 
1S91-1893  a  translation  (2  vols.)  of  the  works  of  Lord  BysM, 
wUdi  «M  amidad  a  pdaa  by  tfaa  Academy.    Her  Umfm 

mml^mm  m%M\iSuf^  rSSm  liSk  Maidt  to  tm. 
afcawllxltkiifak— aftkttii^iaalll— awhifo^MdtkB 

prix  Vltct  from  the  French  Academy  in  19*$.  She  ssarried 

in  1904  Henry  Lapanae  (b.  1867),  a  well-known  writer  oA  art. 

LE  SUEUR.  BTJSTACHE  (1617-1050.  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  French  Academy  ot  paiiairip,  w..is  Ijjjrn  on  the  lolh  of 
NovemK-r  1617  at  Pari.s,  \.hcre  he  p.tssed  his  uhoie  hie,  .ind 
where  be  died  on  the  30th  of  April  1655.  Hts  early  death  and 
retired  habits  have  combined  to  give  an  air  of  romance  to  bis 
afraple  Ustory,  which  has  been  decorated  with  as  many  fables 
as  that  of  Claude.  We  are  told  that,  persecuted  by  Le  Brun, 
who  was  JailMia  ofUaaMBtK  ha  hsM 
cormpoodnM  af  VoMria,  aiid  M  It  addad  tkai«  hiokcB4Mvtid  M 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Le  Sueur  retbed  to  the  aaiOMitaiy  of  the 
Chartfam  and  died  ia^he  una  ^g^JJi^j^  AB  tht^Jwaraw*. 
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the  son  of  Cathelin  Le  Sueur,  a  lurnrr  and  iculplor  in  wood, 
who  placed  his  son  with  Vouci,  it;  whoic  siudio  he  rapidly  dis- 
tinguished bimseU.  Admitted  at  an  early  age  into  the  guild 
•f  maater-painten,  he  left  them  to  take  part  in  establishing  the 
ttcadcffly  of  painting  and  lodpture,  and  wu  om  of  the  first 
twelve  profeaion  of  that  body.  Some  paiatingt,  illustrative 
of  the  HjrpneraloBncliik  FioljrpUli,  tdikih  ««n  nfHodnoBd  in 
tapestry,  brooght  him  fnlo  Bodeti  Md  hb  npoUliw  «w  fntlier 
«nhanccd  by  a  scries  of  decomtloos  (Loom)  in  the  mansion  of 
Lambert  de  Thorigny,  whidi  he  left  uncompleted,  for  their 
execution  was  frrf|uinlly  Ln'a-rrjplcd  by  o'.h-r  n  ni missions. 
Antongst  these  were  .st\Lrj.!  [(iclurcs  for  llic  apatlniciils  of  the 
king  and  queen  in  the  Lxiuvrc,  which  are  now  missing,  aith  juph 
they  were  entered  in  Bailly'i  inventory  (1710);  but  scwral 
wurki  produced  fur  mitiur  patrons  have  come  iloun  10  us  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  are  the  "  Angel  and  Hagar,"  from  the 
mansion  of  DeTooaay  Otucate; "  Tobias  and  Tobit,"  from  the 
Fieubet  coUectioD;  niwwl  pklom  oMCuted  for  the  chinch 
of  Saint  Gcnmia;  the  "  MHlpdoai  «r  8(  Lawrence,"  fram  Stint 
>  I'Umnwniii  tiw  ^wy  im  wotka  from  th>  iiimafnd 
«C  MMnootlat;  "Si  Ptad  PivkUw  at  ~  ' 
«f  Le  Soevr^  most  conqphto  and  tlMHOUgii , 
(or  the  RoMsmlthti  coiporatioa  in  1640;  and  hk  fuaoiH  Mrict  of 
the  "  Life  of  St  Bruno,"  executed  in  the  rloistcr  of  the  Chartreiu. 
These  last  have  more  personal  character  than  anything  else 
which  Le  Sueur  produced,  and  much  of  llKtr  original  beauty 
survives  in  spite  of  injuries  and  rcstomtions  and  removal  from 
the  wall  to  canvas  1  he  Ltfuvrc  iil=o  i.nsse^srs  many  fine  draw- 
ings (reproduced  by  Braun),  of  which  Lc  Sueur  left  an  incredible 
^putity,  chiefly  executed  in  black  and  white  chalk  His  pupik, 
«te  aided  him  much  in  hit  wotk,  woe  hi*  wife'a  broUm,  Th. 
Cmtaat,  and  tliree  brothenofhiiffM,  wmll  wChadcLcMtvre 
■ad  PUel  the  landscape  painter. 

Moet  of  his  works  have  been  cngrmd.  drfefly  by  Picart.  B. 
Audran,  SeU.  L<x-lerc,  r>n:vei,  Chauveau,  Poilly  anil  Dcspbccs. 
Le  Sueur's  worlc  lent  itself  rvadily  to  the  engraver's  art,  for  he  w.is  .1 
rhiirie.ini;  Jraiii'htsman ;  he  had  a  truly  delicate  perception  of 
varied  •.Fi,i<i!«i  of  (;r:»ve  and  elevated  wniiment,  and  possessed  the 
power  to  render  them.  His  Kracvful  fjctlity  in  composition  was 
atanyo  lllljliliwl  by  a  very  fine  taste,  but  his  work*  often  fail  to 
phase  COCnpletely,  bccauve,  producing  so  much,  he  had  too  frc<iucnt 
recourse  to  conventiDnal  !V|x«,  and  partly  b<^nu<^f  he  rarely  kjuv 
colour  except  with  the  <  iil<l  and  tiaycy  quality  pn>(irr  to  the  sch(>..l 
of  Vouct ;  yet  his  "  St  Paul  at  Kphestu  "  and  one  or  two  otlicr  works 
show  that  he  was  not  naturally  di  ii<  u  nt  in  this  sense,  and  whenever 
wc  get  direct  reference  to  nature — a>  in  the  months  of  the  St  Bruno 
■erics — we  reoognlae  his  admirable  power  to  read  and  render  pbysiog- 
Mwry  of  tailed  and  sciious  type. 

si  GeOet  de  St  Cimii.  JttK  Mi.:  C.  ttanc,  Mimin  4tt 
^taim^s  ^wt.^  CaliHgw  dw  liiiiiw>  mt  Lvmni  iFhxweamait, 

LnUlOB.  nut  ftiNVOn  OTte  or  1763-1837),  French 
musical  composer,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  January  i;6o  (or 
1763)  at  Drucat-PIessicI,  near  Abbeville.  He  was  a  choir  boy 
in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  then  became  musical  director 
at  various  churches.  In  17SO  he  oblaincd  by  open  competition 
the  tnusii.il  (ilree^.Jr^hl|l  ol  the  e..[hnlral  of  Notrc-Damc  in 
Paris,  where  be  gave  successful  performances  of  sacred  music 
with  a  fall  orchestra.  This  place  he  icaigacd  in  17&7;  and, 
after  a  retirement  of  five  years  in  a  friend's  country  house,  he 
pnduced  La  Cavtnu  and  two  other  operas  at  the  Thiilrc 
ngrdmu  ia  Fuia.  At  the  kMadntiM  of  Use  Pada  GmtBraMiK 
(179s)  Lmanr  waa  appoiaial  «M.«f  fla  Iwpctiaw  «f  Madka, 
but  was  dinBitsed  ia  iSea,  «Mla|  trWft  dMilMHnts  with 
MChul.  Lesaeur  succeeded  O.  IWtBo  aa  MmHn  ii  eapptUa 
lo  Napcilcon,  and  j  riKljcoil  (1804)  hhOssian  at  the  Opera.  He 
also  composed  for  the  emperor's  coronation  a  mass  and  a  Tc 
Dcum.  L.ouis  W  ill.,  who  had  rri.iined  Lesucur  in  his  court, 
appointed  him  (1S18)  prolc.v.or  ol  composition  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  at  this  institution  he  had,  amonfi  many  other 
pupila.  Hector  bcrlios,  Ambrotse  Thomas,  Louis  D£sirc,  bcsuaai 
MlCharies Gounod.  iIadicdoathe6thof  October  1837.  l^sueur 
eoopOMd  eight  operaaajidecveral  mosses,  axtd  other  sacred  Bus«c. 
AH  Ua  apoifca  art  written  in  a  ttyieW  riforau*  simplidtr. 


LB  TSLLIER.  MICHEL  (160J-1685),  French  statesman,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  i<;Lh  uf  April  1603.  Having  entered  the 
public  service  he  becaaie  maiire  des  requites  and  in  1640 
intendant  of  Piedmaatl  ia  1643,  owiikg  lo-  bis  friendship  with 
Mazaiin,  he  beuaiaaeutanrai  lUte  for  miliury  aflaita,  being 
an  efficient  admtafalaMI^  ht  li77  he  waa  made  chancrHof  of 
naaoe  aad  he  ana  «M  dl  ikoH  a*a  taOBaacad  Uiito  XI V.  !• 
amka  tha  Edict  alNrataa.  Ha  dfad  aa  ika  jtdfc  af  OOokt 
i68s,  a  tern  daya  alter  the  retracatiofi  liad  been  signed.  La 
Tellier,  whoanuased  great  wealth,  left  two  sons,  one  the  fan 
statesman  Louvois  and  another  who  became  arr)ihishop  of  Re 
His  correspondence  is  in  ibcjidaliolhiquc  rulioiulc  in  Paris. 

See  L.  Caroo.  JlftM  U  IVMhr,  Mmtel  d'a 

(Paris,  l88l). 

Another  HiCHCL  ie  TcLUi  R  (i64j-i7i<))  was  confessor  of 
the  French  king  Louis  XIV.  Born  at  Vire  on  the  i6lh  ol 
December  1643  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jestia  and  later  became 
pramiaenl  io  consequence  of  h»  violent  attacks  on  the  Jaaeenista. 
He  waa  appainted  provixtciai  of  hia  order  in  France^  but  it  waa 
MM.  oati  rm  tkat  ba  bccaaH  tka  Ung  'a  capfoMK.  tm  tini 
capacHy  al  kb  taiuaaaa  ana  dlMMad  Mwaadt  airitac  Loab  I* 
further  perMcullons  of  the  PniMaBta.  Ha  apta  aadad  by  the 
regent  Orleans,  but  he  had  rettuaed  to  France  when  be  died  at 
La  FKcbeon  the  sndof  ScpLen.ber  t^irj 

LETHAL  (Lat.  letkalit,  lor  Ui.ilts,  deadly,  from  Icluin,  death; 
the  sp.'ii.ri;  ii  due  to  a  confusion  with  Or.  X^tfij,  forgeid-lrn  v  i, 
an  adje  iiVk  rr.ean>ng  "  deadly,"  "  fatal,"  especially  as  aj  jili^  1  i-j 
weapons,  drugs.  A  "  U  thai  chaml>rr  '      a  r»  im  o;  tc^L^>- 

tarle  in  which  animals  may  be  put  lo  death  painlessly,  by  the 
adniiision  of  jKjisonous  gases. 

LETHARGY  (Gr.  XrfiafrfU,  from  Xij^,  forgctfulikess),  drowsi- 
ness, torpor.  In  pathology  the  term  is  used  of  a  morbid  condition 
of  de«  aad  lasting  aleip  fma  wkicb  vbc  auflcMt  caa  ba  aath 
dHBodty  aad  only  fcw^iBWiil^  aiaiMd.  Tha  tatai  1k$n  ar 
African  leUnigy  waa  tomt^  ^  the  " 
ally  known  aa  "  sleeping  lickiMm^  («.«.). 

LETHE  ("  Oblivion  "),  in  Gri^ck  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Kris  (Hesiod,  Thtog.  l2^)  and  the  pcrsonit'ication  of  forgetfulness. 
It  is  alio  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  inlcrnal  regions.  Those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  were  tauglil  lo  distin);uish  two  streams 
in  the  luuer  v.orlii,  one  (;l  nu  niory  and  one  of  oblivion.  Direc- 
tions tor  this  purpose,  written  on  a  gold  plate,  have  been  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Petilia,  and  near  Lebadeia,  at  (he  oracle  of  Tro- 
pbonJiu,  which  was  counted  an  entrance  lo  the  lower  world,  the 
two  springs  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  were  shown  (Pauaanias  ia. 
39.  S).  Tha  thought  begins  to  apiNarialiieatUM  la  the  aad  «( 
tM     caataiy  b-c,  whea  ArinafAaMs  (J^igi,  iK)  i 


the  plain  alLetka.  PiaM(A^.iJc«M«tbcidBaia«Be«r 
hto  finest  aiytlM. 
LE  TRfiroRTi  a  maritime  town  ol  northern  France  in  the 

department  of  Scinr-Inffricurc,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brcile,  114  tn.  N  \.\V.  of  Pari",  on  I'lit  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  (nvo6)  4'jI(;.  OwinR  to  its  nearness  to  the  Lapiial, 
Le  Treport  is  a  favourite  waleriitR  place  of  the  Parisians  A 
good  view  is  obtainc-d  Irorn  Mont  lluon,  which  rises  to  the  south- 
west  of  the  town.  '1  he  ntouth  of  the  Brc*]Jc  forms  a  small  port, 
comprising  an  outer  tidal  harboor  and  an  inner  dock  accessible 
to  vessels  drawing  from  13  to'  16  ft.  The  fisheries  and  oyster 
park*  viiih  tbcir  dcpeadani  jaduKrim,  shyibiiiMing  aad 
wmmOMUmft  butUk  tha  dMtf  annual  ioat  of  the  inhabitaal*. 
Coal,  limber,  ice  tad  kt«  a»  iBipaMad;  arfUe*  4s  Pmit,  aanr, 
&c.,  are  exported.  The  diief  bntldtap  aia  iIm  chtiKB  oTSl 
Jacques  (i6th  century),  which  has  finely  carved  vaulting  and 
good  modern  stained  glass,  and  the  casino  erected  18^6-1807. 
About  I  m.  north-caM  of  Lc  Trt()ort  is  the  small  bathing  resort 
of  Mtrs.  The  Eu-'l'fei>oxi  canal,  uinting  the  two  towns,  has  a 
Icngih  of  about  301.,  ami  is  navig.iUIe  by  vessels  drawing  14  ft. 
L«  Triport  ( the  aadcot  VUctiot  Put  tut )  was  a  port  of  some  note 
in  the  middk  a|n  aad  suffered  from  the  EngliA  jimaihllia 
Louis  Philippe  twier  rsoeived  Queen  Victoria  liciar 

Unonn.  JBUI  AimiUiE(i7S7-tM).  Fkeach  anhaco- 
ktiit,  arqp  bam  ai  IMi  aa  iha  «jih  al  Jaanaiy  trS;.  Hi* 
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fttbtr,  a  poor  engnvtr,  lent  him  to  study  art  umkr  the  painter 

Da\  kI.  but  his  own  taster  « a  rc  library,  arid  he  became  a  itudtiit 
iii  the  CoUeffC  de  Fraitcc,  uliLte  il  is  >aiJ  he  UStU  to  cxcrtibc  his 

already  strongly  dtvilopcil  iritic.U  fatuity  by  cocreciiuj;  for  his 
own  ainuscnitnl  oltl  and  IkkI  texts  of  (Jrtek  authors,  aitt:rM\ird> 
Cdrripariiic  the  results  v-iih  the  Lito&t  and  iTYOSt  af>proved «ditii>iii. 
Ftom  li^io  to  he  Ir^vellcd  ia  iriaoce,  Swiucriand  aii'l 

Italy,  and  on  his  n  turn  to  I'aris  pubiisbcd  an  Etsai  crUi^tu  tur 
la  l0^tpafkie  de  Syracitst  (181 1),  designed  to  elucidate  Thucy- 
iHlltl  Two  >'ears  later  appeared  bis  Rttherthts  gicgfopki^ues  el 
«riUp»«»ibB  ifMimCMif  r«nw.oi|)kiiiL  Imtijlie 
tMtamBiuaiotmiht  wimut  t»  cnaiiilrte  tha  tiwihthii  «C 
Strabo  which  had bem  begun  by  Laporte-Duiheil,  and  in  March 
t8i6  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  by  royal  orditiniice,  having  previously  (otitributcd 
a  MfiHoire,  "  On  iht  NKlrital  Sy^em  of  the  LKyptiiiij.,"  which 
had  been  crowned.  Further  prnmotioi)  cime  rajtiilly;  in  iSi; 
he  waa  appouiied  diiector  of  (he  £caie  dcs  Charles,  in  it»i9 
in&poctor-gcncral  of  the  university,  and  in  iSji  professor  of 
history  in  the  College  de  France.  This  chair  he  exchanged  in 
for  that  of  archaeology,  and  in  1840  he  succeeded  Pierre  C. 
Frucoji  Daunou  (tjdi-i&w)  u  1e«P«  a<  UwaatiDi^ 
Itatnilille  kelMd  pdUiMattM*  other  ««fabCi«iMMbiii 

«i  ukm  i*f«rH  itfartna  Maul  b  ikauttm  4e  tAmiriqtu 

(1817),  Reckenhes  pcur  sen-ir  d  Vhhloirf  d'tj;yptc  ^cndanl  h 
domituUi^m  its  Grus  eJ  drs  RoKaim  (i.S.-j),  and  Sur  I'migitie 
^rii.^itc  dfi  •cdi:quri  prtitndux  fnypiifiis  By  the  l.i.^t- 

nanncd  he  llnilly  rxiil<Kl(d  a  falkicy  whith  had  up  to  lh.it  time 
vitialid  ihc  chronology  of  cr>ri temporary  Kgypt<ili'KislS.  His 
Dipi^mes  tl  dmtlrrs  lii-  !\'pcquf  ,\fi-ramiip4Htm  stir  pupfrus  tt 
sur  ntfiM  u-erc  pubti<.hrd  in  r!^44-  The  most  important  work  of 
Lttnmae  is  the  ReciuU  des  inscriptims  (rttquet  tt  laiines  de 
f£gffle,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1841,  and  the 
MMBd  fc>  riMa.  fiedMatFuiiiia>k*i4ih«IDMnb«tM- 
IIRtt  (thnvgh  Ft  kOn  bom  IM.  UtttM  «t  Htm,  ktter 
of  the  alphabet;  tSt«H|la«f  Ae  Latin  vord  h  ehiaixf,  H  has 
probably  no  connexion  with  the  root  of  linere,  to  smear,  i.e.  with 
wax,  for  an  Iit^ripiion  with  a  stilus),  a  rharacter  or  symbol 
exprcasinK  atjy  one  of  ilic  elementary  sounds  into  which  a  spoken 
wt>rd  may  Ik-  anaiyied,  one  of  the  mcmt)crs  of  an  ali-habet.  A., 
applied  to  things  written,  tlic  word  follows  maiidy  the  meanings 
of  the  Latin  plural  iitUrat,  the  mo?t  coiiiiiion  meaning  attaching 
to  the  word  beinc  that  of  a  wriiteo  communicatioa  irom  one 
yeiton  to  another,  an  epistle  (f-*.).  For  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  the  transmission  of  lettm  m  Post  anp  Ponafc  sitiwx. 
The  word  is  also,  particulaily  k  tftt  plural,  l|9llBd  10  WUCy 

legal  and  fmmtX  wiuaB  itaannt^  i»    JcucnviMM*  laitati 

rogatory  aMtiOBHilHirrkB.  lb»I«lfa«Wtrtbc  plmlJialw 
followed  in  thecm|dqyRHHtai'*ktlM"i»lb»MRM«fttMMHre 

or  learning. 

LBTTERKENNY,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland. 
i%  m  VV.  by  S.  of  Londonderry  by  the  Londondcrrj-  and  LoukIi 
Sttilly  and  Lcttcrkcnny  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2.570.  ilha&a 
hacbour  at  I'uit  Baiiyraue,  1  m.  distant  on  I^ugh  Swilly.  In 
the  nutfket  square  a  coosiderable  trade  in  grain,  ilax  and  pro- 
vWooa  b  prosecuted.  Ropc-raaking  and  shirt  •making  arc 
The  handsome  Rdnaa  Catbcfo  cathedral  for  the 
r  of  Raphoe  «c«Bptai  •cQittMatfnt  aits,  awt  cott  %  iwie 
to^  M  it  £witiriB»caK«ia«  AMm  1Umm»  tfa»  &M  MMUi  «^ 

•  V^pikiflMlMAGMnnWHWfc  ItHtlMiMimiBtpM. 

Hi*!*  !•  *  C!Mfcetie  coltege  dedicated  19  6t  Evmb.  Ths  toMi, 

wliich  is  };ovcrncd  I)y  an  urban  districl  co'^ntil,  h  a  centre  for 
visitors  to  the  county.  Its  nante  aifnihca  the  "  hill  of  the 
O'Cannanans,"  a  family  who  briwi  Wrt  l^TmaMU  hlilD  tlie 
rise  >if  the  O'Donnells. 

LETTER  OP  CREDIT,  a  letter,  open  or  scaled,  from  a  banker 
or  merchant,  containing;  a  request  to  some  other  pcwta.  or  tirm 
to  advance  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  or  some  other  person  named 
therein,  upon  the  credit  of  the  writer  particular  or  an  imiSmHcd 
sum  of  money.  A  kllcr  of  ircdii  is  cither  general  tfr 
U  h  tHNcal  when  addicascd  to  omkIuiiIs  oc  sUmv  9*mMft  in 


(rneral,  requesting  an  advance  to  a  third  person, "and  special 
v.'h  .  i  I  r  :  J  a  [iarii(  ,;Lji  person  by  name  requcs-ting  him 
to  a,„kv  wiudi  .10  advauce,  A  letter  of  credit  is  not  a  ncKuiiable 
iiiitruinciU.  Wlicn  a  letter  of  credit  is  given  for  the  purchase  of 
Kuo<is,  the  letter  of  credit  usuaUy  »t*les  the  patticulars  of  the 
inctchandise  against  which  t>ills  are  to  be  drawn,  and  shipping 
dr^  -irnetits  (bdlt  of  tailing,  invoices,  insurance  policies)  are 
,m '  I .!  I  -  ■  I'..;  draft  for  acceptance. 
LETTERS  PATfiNT.  It  ia  «.  nJc  alike  of  comiBon  k«  and 
sound  policy  tknt  |natK«lfMBhald  intemts,  ixwUm,  ltbcftlN» 

,  wd  in  •  foni  mdly  iccoirflib  to  iIm  public 
These  ends  are  attained  in  England  through  the  agency  of 
that  piece  of  constitutional  machinery  knou'n  at,  "  letters 
patent."  It  is  hert  prupoaed  to  con^idcr  only  i!  <  <  r  arac- 
teristics  ul  IcUera  patent  gcoeraUy.  The  law  relating  to 
letter:.  lutoBk  for  kmitkai  Jo  dull  «lilk  ■! 
I'AraNTS. 

Letters  patent  Uititrat  faknkHwKVMbm  addresacd  by  the 
sovereign  "  to  ali  t*  «i>wn»  ttaatd  pBWnts  shall  come,"  reciting 
the  grant  of  some  digDily»  «dk%  ■■Wipoiy.  imnchtte  or  other 
pthfl^e  m  tb»  iMUHMeeb  Hey  asruocaonied  oi^  but  ate  Icit 
«fi«  Qmbm  ttw  tm ''iMMDi'Tt  Bada«»  HBMded  fa  ifaafMMt 
Rnfis  in  the  Record  OAce,  or  in  the  caaa  of  very  recent  grants, 
in  tlw  Chancery  Enrolment  Oflke.  so  that  all  subjects  of  the 
realm  may  read  and  be  l>ound  by  their  contents.  In  thi&  rc^ptct 
they  differ  from  certain  other  letters  of  the  sovereign  dirtcti-d 
to  particul.ir  piTsons  and  for  particular  purposes,  which,  not 
being  proper  for  public  inspection,  arc  closed  up  and  scaled  on 
the  outside,  and  arc  thereupon  called  urUs  (Use  (Itlleroe  clousat) 
and  arc  rcootdcd  in  the  Close  KoiLi.  Letters  patent  are  usM  to 
put  into  comaiiitskMi  various  powers  inherent  in  llie  crown— 
legislative  powert»  an  when  the  atveicigocntmsu  to  others  the 
duty  of  opening  yadiamaatog  aOMBtlag  la  bills;  Judicial  powers, 
A»  at  flMd  ddiwiyi  onattfiw  ppwanh  aa  n^m  lha  diitl»  of 
Tiiiiiir  nr  and  Lm/ Hlifc  AdMlial  a«e  awlgiNd  to  * 
«t  tba  Tmsury  and  Adadealty  (Anson,  Coiut.  ii.49). 
patent  are  also  used  to  inoorpcmte  bodies  by  chartci^in  the 

Briti.^h  colonies,  this  mode  of  Iej;i.da t ion  is  frequently  app'Iied 
to  joint  .slock,  companies  (cf.  Kcv.  Slats.  Ontaria,  c,  Jyi,  s.  cj)— 
to  grant  a  tonni  d'clire  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  a  bishop, 
or  licence  tu  convocation  to  amend  canons;  to  prant  pardon, 
and  to  confer  certain  ofjiccs  and  dignities.  AmonK  grams  of 
ottites,  &c.,  made  by  ktlt^rs  patent  the  following  may  be  voumcr- 
atcd:  ofliccs  in  the  Heralds'  (,'ollege;  the  dignities  of  a  peer, 
baronet  and  knight  badwlor;  the  appointments  of  lord-lieuten- 
ant, c\istos  rolulorum  of  counties,  judge  of  the  High  Court  and 
la^iaa  — ^  fi«i««M««t  jwlfHh^pt*  kin|%  fw«M*t, 
the  eftoet  of  attorney-  and  aolldtor-general, 
chief,  master  of  ibc  horse,  Ice<*pcr  of  th«  fxivy  ami,  paatmMer- 
general,  king's  [iriiuer;  grants  of  seitarate  courts  of  quartar- 
st,^c>^ions.  Ihc  fees  payable  in  rc-spcct  of  ilie  grant  of  various 
forms  of  Iclltri  jatent  are  I'lxod  by  orders  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
dated  ?oih  of  June  1S71,  rith  of  July  1871  and  nth  of  .Aug. 
iS.Si.  ( I'hcM.-  onkts  are  Set  out  at  length  in  the  Skituiifry  Rules 
and  Ord<  rs  Kr.iicd  (ed.  1Q4H),  VOl.  ii.  tU.  "  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Citanmy,"  pp.  i.  tsi  seq.)  Formerly  each  colonial  governor  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
aaai  id  the  United  Kingdom.  But  since  1875,  the  practice  has 
(ma  to  Mala  tka  a&cf  of  governor  in  taA  colony  by  letters 
antaal.  nsnl  thiM  Itt  ^salca  each  ammiBtiBaBt  lo  the  nffica  iff 
cwiwiHiB*  under  ito  Royal  Sgn  Haaual  aad  to  fjin  lo  w 
governor  so  appointed  InstnicliDns  in  a  uniform  A»f»  wdv 
the  Royal  Sign  ManuaL  The  letters  patent,  commililon  aad 
instructions,  arc  commonly  dc-stribed  as  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission (*cc  jcnfcvn?,  British  Ride  and  JwitdiUion  beyond  the 
Sf'js,  p.  100;  the  forms  now  in  use  arc  printed  in  Appx.  iv. 
Also  the  Statutory  Rukt  an4  CW«4  RniscJ,  ed.  1004,  under  the 
title  of  the  cokmy  to  which  they  relate).  The  Col-  nial  letters 
Patent  Act  1863  provides  that  letters  patent  shall  noi  take 
effect  in  the  colonics  or  possessions  beyond  the  sca'%  until  their 
.yidilicMioo  there  Jhx  pfadaagatign.ot  otli«rwisa  ^  a),  and  ahajl 
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be  voij  unli'ss  M)  publishe<l  iMihin  nine  months  in  the  case  of 
culunics  cast  of  Bengal  or  w«-st  of  Cape  Horn,  snd  within  six 
months  in  any  other  case.  Culouial  olliccrs  and  jucIkcs  holding 
offices  by  patent  (or  life  or  for  a  term  certain,  arc  rcmov;it)lc 
by  a  special  procedure — "  Mootion  "—by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  subject  Ho  •  r^t  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  Council 
(UM««f  AbMBM  Act. temeatjr  died  as  "Burke's  Act"  1782; 
•M  IfMlSfB  V.  Ctmmtr  «l  Km  IHtmen's  Land,  1849,  6  Moo. 
rx:.  491 :  Willis  «, Oipft,  1146, « St.  TrfablNA,  jH^  The 
hwel  conquered  tt  Csdw  wfcilifat  BMy  W  ilwd  by  tfc>  cwwm 
by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  as  well  as  by  Proclamation 
or  Order  in  Council  (Jtplutm  v.  Riera,  1835,  3  Knapp,  130; 
5  St-  Trials  (N  S.)  501). 

J'rocrJurf. — Korincrly  letters  patent  were  always  granted 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  now,  under  the  Crown  Office  Act  1877, 
and  iJw  Orders  in  Council  made  under  it,  many  letters  patent 
AMtltM  wM  the  wafer  great  seal.  Letters  p.itcnt  for  inven- 
are  issued  under  the  seal  ol  the  Patent  OlBcc.  The  pro- 
by  which  letters  palaot  are  obtained  is  as  follows:  A 
I  fgr  tlw  iHM  «( iMit  inlHtt  it  4ia«a  opk  and  ii  iiSBad 
by  tha  laid  ilWMiliii;  Itfc  h  irtMrnwl  ta  tte  Iwr  man  «i 
the  crown,  who  oe«at«Ml|n  It;  telly,  tbe  wanant  tte  Mgaed 
and  countersigned  it  sobraittcd  to  His  Majesty,  wbo  affixes  his 
sign.iturc.  The  wiirraiit  h  then  sent  to  'lie  Crown  OfTice  and  is 
filed,  after  it  h.is  hcvn  .ittcd  upon  Ivy  the  issue  of  letti-n;  p.-ttcnl 
under  the  grc.it  or  under  llie  v.  atcr  as  tliu  jsc  lie.  The 
letters  patent  arc  then  delivrrLd  into  the  cu:>iody  of  thov:  in 
whose  tevour  they  arc  grantrd. 

C0iulniction.— -The  construction  oi  Icttcn  patent  differs  from 
Ikat  «l  Mber  grants  in  certain  partkttlars:  (i.)  Lettcfs  patent, 
'•oatflRj to ilw  wiMMijr^»d|^w«MMi^^  sanaafcyatnablc 

Stli^fSSSMWliliiiM  At  <o  atfif  so  strictly  wfcm  ttwgBMit 
II  iMMk  fcr  t—Jfcni Hi,  «r  wtkic  it  purports  t«  te  Mde  ex 

crrti  KiemtU  tt  mtr»  mottt.  (K.)  When  it  appears  from  the  (ace 
of  the  grant  that  the  sovereign  has  been  mistaken  or  dcceixt»l, 
either  in  matter  of  fact  or  in  matter  of  law,  as,  €.g.  by  false 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  patentee,  or  by  misrccital  of  former 
grants,  or  If  tbe  grant  is  contran,-  to  law  or  uncertain,  the  letters 
patent  are  absolutely  void,  and  may  stilt,  it  would  seem,  be 
CBDceOed  (except  as  regards  lettcn  patent  for  inventions,  which 
mm  mnHoei  br  m  ipaeM  pwwdmt,  npilatad  by  fi  >6  of  tbe 
iMMlsAcl  liUs),  ty  Dm  p>— ilm  laowi  u  t^fttku,  an 

MUM  Ml^  aplHt  tlM  pMWNM  In  tte  MBM  «f  lh»  CMWn 

wftft  die  fiar  of  tha  attamey^eoeraL 

As  to  letters  patent  generally,  see  Bacon's  Abridgmenl  ("Pre- 
rogative," F.):  Chitty's  >ref«MlMir;  Hindmaish  on  PaietM  (1846); 
Anww.  Lam  ni  CwS—  ^lis  CawHk  ftaiadi.  OafeaJ  mat  Uwdon. 
1907-1908).  (A.  W.  R.) 

LBTTRES  DE  CACHET.  ComMmd  iwlely  as  French  dcx  u 
nents,  leltres  de  cachet  may  be  defined  as  letters  signed  by  the 
kingof  France, countersigned  by  one  of  his  ministers,  and  closed 
Mth  tbe  royal  seal  Uachei).  They  contained  an  order— in 
pi^^jrie,  any  order  whatsoever— emanating  directly  from  the 
Mag,  ■adawcaOicy  by  hhimW  In  the  caat  of  oifaaiaad  bodies 
dj  <wAfi  wtiv  Imed  fi«  tbe  paipoio  «f  onjeliring  MM^^ 
to  aMMrtbIa  or  to  accompBsh  tooie  dednlta  act;  tfw  paoffacial 
■  were  convoked  in  this  manner, 'and  It  was  by  a  hare  ie 
I  (called  tdtrt  de  jnssion)  that  the  king  ordered  a  parlement 
to  register  a  law  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  remonstrances.  The 
best -known  hllrci  de  cadicl.  however,  were  those  which  may  be 
called  penal,  by  which  the  king  sentenced  a  subject  without  trial 
and  witboat  an  opportimlty  of  defence  to  imprisonment  in  a 
MMO  prison  or  an  ordiMoy  pol,  canfiaanwat  ia  a  convatt  or  a 
loilpital,  tnuisportatioB  to  wa  cgloite^  «r  MkflttiM  to  A  i^van 
pme  vitbin  icalm. 

The  power  wMeb  tbe  blag  exercised  on  thm  ■»allaoa  oecasions 
was  a  royal  privilege  recognized  by  old  Prendl  law,  and  oin  be 
traced  to  a  maxim  which  furnished  a  text  of  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian; '"  Rex  solutun  est  a  legibus."  This  signified  particularly 
that  when  the  king  intervened  directly  in  tbe  administration 

r,  «r  Ib  <he  tdHMttnilM  «l  Jtoikib  Iqr  •  «hM  Ml  if 


his  will,  he  could  decide  without  hcediDg  the  laws,  and  even  ki 
a  sense  contr.iry  to  the  laws.  Tliis  was  an  early  conception,  and 
in  early  times  the  order  in  question  was  simply  verbal;  thus 
some  letters  patent  of  Henry  III.  of  France  in  1576  (Isamliert, 
AHcUnnes  lots  fran^ises,  ziv.  J78)  state  (hat  Francois  de 
morency  was  "  prisorter  in  our  castle  of  the  Bastille  in 
verbal  comnaod  "  of  tbe  late  king  Charles  IX.  But  in  the  14A 
century  the  principle  was  introduced  that  the  order  should  be 
vritiaa,  and  iMBoaanaa  tbe  tear*  dfcocAtf.  Jkokmitmht 
b<lewgidtotfciirlMi«ff(dbtoitosi,aaoppaMdtold»or»itoMlg, 
which  contained  tbfe  eapnssioa  of  the  legal  and  penmnent  wDl 
of  the  king,  and  had  to  be  fnrnished  with  tbe  seal  of  state  ikffixed 
by  the  rh.inrcllor.  The  Icf/rri  de  cachet,  on  tin'  contr.iry.  were 
signed  simply  by  a  secretaiy  of  state  (formerly  known  as  stcri- 
laire  des  (ommaudememU)  for  the  king;  they  bore  merely  the 
imprint  of  the  king's  privy  seal,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  often  called,  in  the  i4tb  and  t  sth  oentnrics,  Uttm  de  petit 
sitntt  or  feirrcr  de  petit  rtektl,  and  were  entirely  eaoDpt  tnm  tbe 
control  of  the  chancellor. 

■JuS  Skwiwilir*  *''Slwn»  mltwtWl 

punfahfatg  cttljprlta  of  h^  Urtb  without  the  scaadsLof  a  auh  at 
hiw,  tbe  Uttees  d*  tadut  bad  many  other  uses.   They  were 

employed  by  the  police  in  dealing  with  prostitutes,  and  on  their 
authority  lunatics  were  shut  up  In  hospitals  and  sometimes  in 
pri<;ons.  They  were  also  often  use<l  t)y  heads  of  families  as  a 
mcan,s  of  correction,  r  g.  for  protecting  the  family  honour  from 
the  disorderly  or  criminal  conduct  of  sons;  wives,  too,  took 
advantage  of  them  to  curb  the  profligacy  of  husbands  and 
vice  versa.  They  were  issued  by  the  immiadiuy  OO  the  advice 
of  tha  intendanta  bs  tba  novineea  and  ol  tho  ItaMMit «(  polka 
in  VwflM.  Ik  wriifv  tfc  toewiaqr  ol  Mito  taMd  tta»  In  % 
conplMily  flMMHQT  tuMo^i  Md  fei  bnM  catn  the  king  wntt 
unamBe  eif  their  haie.  In  ina  tMb  ceatwy  It  is  ceruin  that  the 
letters  were  often  is'iucd  bl.ink,  ic  without  containing  the  name 
of  the  person  against  whom  they  were  directed;  the  recipienl, 

or  mandaiaqr»  iBid  fa  tha  mm  ta  wdv  to  aikt  tka  ittlir 

effective. 

Protests  against  the  letint  de  eaehet  were  made  continually 
by  the  parlement  of  i'aris  and  by  the  provincial  parleotenu, 
and  often  also  by  the  Statea-GaMmL  la  1648  the  ao>-ereign 
ooMtta  of  Pnifa  procured  their  nwwBlaiy  ■MpiiaAiii  in  a  bfad 
of  chatter  of  Ubertka  vhkb  tbay  imprnti  upon  tbn  civm, 
bnt  wbhab  mm  ifihuiri  It  «w  wt  intf  fte  it^n  of 
Loot*  XVI.  that  a  reacHon  agrinat  this  aboe  became  deai^ 
perceptible.  At  the  beginning  of  that  reign  Maleshcrbes  during 
his  short  ministry  endeavoured  to  infuse  some  measure  of  justice 
into  the  system,  and  in  i\f.irch  1784  the  baron  dc  fireteuil,  a 
minister  of  the  kinfi's  household,  addressed  a  circul.ir  to  the 
iiilcnilani  .mil  the  lieutenant  of  police  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  crying  abu.scs  connected  with  the  issue  of  letttes  de  cachet. 
In  Paris,  in  1 779,  the  Cmir  des  A  ides  dentanded  their  aoppres^n, 
and  hi  Mardi  1 788  the  parlement  of  Paris  nude  some  exoeedingly 
eiiiiigtlfc  MBonstrances,  which  are  important  for  the  Ugbt  thqr 
threw  Ml  old  Fkoncb  poUic  law.  Thn  oova,  boawvor.  did 
not  deddetoh^asMe  this  weapon,  and  In  »  dertawtfaa  to  the 
Statta-Oeneral  in  the  royal  session  of  the  r3rd  of  June  1789 
fart.  r5)  it  did  ivot  renounce  it  absolutely.  Leltres  de  cachet 
were  .iKolishcd  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  Napoleon  re- 
establisheti  their  equivalent  by  a  political  measure  in  the  decree 
of  the  <)th  of  March  i%oi  on  the  state  prisons.  This  was  one  of 
the  acts  brought  up  against  him  by  the  stHattu<onstdte  of  the 
3rd  of  April  1814.  which  pronounced  his  fall  "ooasideriBg  that 
be  baa  vtolslad  tha  flOMtltvtiaaal  law*  by  the  < 


."^cc  Iloflori  Mirabeau,  Let  Leltres  de  cachet  el  del  prisons  d'HJt 
(Hamburg,  17B7),  written  in  tbe  dungeon  at  Vinccnnes  into  which 
Ms  father  had  tlMMra  bitn  by  a  MM  «r « 


'  cloQUBMt  of  bis  woHn^  which  had  an 

Iraniilaird  into  E  " 


oaaof  thaaMtst  and 

aHBecimlatiooaad 

was  lran«laird  into  Eiteliih  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
in  Franu  Funck-Urvntaao.  Les  Lettrtt  de  cachet  i  Paris  (Ptaia, 
t^^aMJMti  Chaaaalgae.  Ltt  Uans  da  coc/kl  ttatFa^m 
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ksown  boMatciny  as  LaOrn*  ttHrn  (mL  ord. 
Competftse),  a  hardy  uinual,  highly  esteemed  tt  «  «dad  phnt. 

Thf  London  markct-girJencrs  make  preparation  for  the  first 
main  crop  of  Cos  letturts  in  the-  open  ground  early  in  August, 
a  frame  being  set  on  a  shallow  hoilKd,  and,  ihc  stimulus  of  heat 
not  being  required,  this  is  allowed  to  suteidc  till  the  first  week  in 
October,  when  the  aoil,  consisting  of  leaf -mould  mixed  with  a 
little  sand,  is  put  on  6  or  7  in.  thick,  so  that  thcsurfacc  is  within 
4}  in.  of  the  sashes.  The  best  time  lor  sowing  is  found  to  be 
•koal  tte  ulli  «C  October,  om  flf  Ite  InM  wktie»  being  Lobjoiu 
OnmCaii  Wbn  tte  aceds  begin  to  teraiiwic  tin  tidieo  tie 
drawn  quite  off  In  favourable  weather  during  the  day,  and  put 
on,  but  tilled,  at  night  in  wet  weather.  Very  little  watering  is 
re<luircJ,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  planls  pcntly  moving 
till  the  (lays  begin  to  lengthen.  In  January  a  more  active 
growth  is  c.uuurapcd,  and  in  mild  winters  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  planting  out  is  done,  but  in  private  gardens  the  preferable 
time  would  be  February.  The  ground  should  be  light  and  rich, 
•ad  wdl  maaured  bclvw,  wd  the  plants  put  out  at  i  ft.  apart 
Oich  ynf  iritb  Uk  AUk  Frequent  stirring  of  the  ground 
«dth  tbeboegnthrsaeonniss  thcarovthof  tbe  pionta.  A 
iWBod  lowing  iheoM  bo  Midi  ■bo»tte  stb  <t  ltwtwb<r,Mii 
A  Ibfrd  in  frames  about  the  end  of  Jaauaiy  or  bcgfnnbig,  of 
February.  In  March  a  sowing  may  be  made  In  some  warm 
1  j.ition  out  of  doors;  succcssional  sowings  may  be  made  in  the 
oi-tii  border  about  every  third  or  fourth  week  till  Aujfust, 
alr<_>'jt  the  iniiMlc  (li  v. huh  month  a  crop  of  Brown  Cos,  Hardy 
Hamntcrsmith  or  Hardy  White  Cos  should  be  sown,  the  latter 
being  tbo  most  reliable  in  a  severe  winter.  These  plants  may  be 
pot  oat  ouly  in  October  on  the  sides  of  ridges  facing  the  south 
or  at  tbo  boM  of  »  sooth  wall,  beyond  tbo  teach  of  drops  from 
tbe  eofliipy  bdiv  pitalid  4  or  8  fa.  aput.  Yonng  kttvce 
phot*  thoiid  be  tbhiNtf  oat  ta  a«  Mod*bcdf  before  tbey  awod 
or  draw  each  other,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  possible  afur 
two  or  three  leaves  are  formed.  Some  cultivators  prefer  that 
the  summer  crops  should  not  be  transpl.uiii  1,  liut  bown  where 
they  arc  to  stand,  the  plants  being  merely  thinned  out;  but 
transplanting  chsdCS tbOIOanlOgfeOKedt Oad BIOkM tbO  MMtOf 
the  ground. 

For  a  winter  supply  by  gentle  forcing,  tbe  Hardy  Hammer- 
HnHb  tad  Brawn  Dntcb  ClU>bage  lettuces,  and  the  Brown  Cos 
aad  Qmm  rmtoCaalMMai,  should  bo  sown  aibout  the  middle 
of  AngMt  and  in  the  be^nning  of  September,  in  rich  light  toil, 
tiM  plants  being  pricked  out  3  in.  apart  in  a  prepared  bed,  as 
soon  as  the  first  two  leaves  ?.:c  full;,-  (  irn^ci!.  About  the  middle 
of  October  the  plants  shituli!  be  taken  up  carefully  with  balls 
attarhc  ii  to  ihc  r.",',  .n.  !  : -houlj  be  placed  in  a  mild  hotbed  of 
well-prcparcd  duog  (about  55°)  covered  about  1  ft.  deep  with  a 
eonpott  of  MUKI]^  peat,  leaf-mould  and  a  little  well-decomposed 
■annnfe  Tbt  CMand  Brown  Dutch  varieties  should  be  planted 
aboot^ia^apnit*  Give  plenty  ol  air  when  the  weather  |Krmits, 
aad  pwtcci  Im  (rosL  Foe  wintor  woA  StaaMaaii  Fntk 
CUihagc  Lettnot  b  greatly  iawoanl  now  by  London  aaikot- 
gardcncra,  as  it  stands  the  winter  well.  Lee's  Immense  is  another 
good  variety,  while  All  the  Year  Round  may  be  sown  lor  almost 
any  season,  but  i»  better  perhaps  for  summer  crops. 

There  are  two  raees  of  the  lettuce,  the  Cos  lettuce,  with  erect 
oblong  heads,  and  the  C.d>bagc  lettuce,  \^ilh  round  or  spreading 
hondi^-lHhe  fcrrocr  generally  crisp,  Ihc  latter  soft  and  flabby  in 
toirtim.  SooM  o(  the  best  icttMw  fv  iwnl  parpewi  «<  tbe 
two  claoMS  are  the  following:—* 

Cm:  White  Paris  Cos,  best  for  ■umroer;  Green  Paris  Cos, 
bardier  than  the  white;  Brawn  Cos,  Lobjoiu  Gnaa  C«r»  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  for  vHnter;  Hardy  White  Cos. 

Cahbagt:  Harr.mcriirith  Hardy  Green:  Stanstead  Park, 
very  harily,  ^;ou^l  for  \\ inter;  Tom  Thumb;  Brown  Dutch; 
Ni-:ipol;t.Tu.  be-it  for  summer;  All  tt-.e  Ve.<r  RoModi  CoMen 
Ball,  goo<l  lor  forcing  in  private  establishments. 

Laciuca  viriua,  the  strong  scented  lettuce,  contains  an  alkaloid 
which  has  the  power  of  dilating  the  pupil  and  may  posaibly 
be  identical  with  hyoscyamine,  though  this  point  is  as  yet  aol 
flitrraii^Ml  Kov^iioiyoClettiMiitaaaraMdforaqgrMdkinal 


.  thMiti  tiMa  ii  mMI^  Mae  slight  foaadaita  te 
tbebdici  Ibettbelettwe  an  faint  narcotic  properties. 

LEUCAOIA,  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  Ionian  Islandl^ 
now  Santa  Maura  {q.p.),  and  of  its  chii.f  town  (liamaxichi). 

LEUCIPPUS,  Creek  philosopher,  botn  at  MUctus  (or  Elea), 
founder  of  the  Atomistic  theory,  contemporary  ol  ZcikO, 
i;m[)edock-s  and  Anaxagoras.  His  fame  was  so  completely  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Democritus,  who  subsequently  developed 
the  theory  into  a  igntcaii,  that  his  very  existence  was  denied  by 
Epicurus  (Diog.  Lalit.  s.  7),  followed  ia  Bodera  tiow  bgr 
E.  lobde.  E^cnm,  bowewer,.  dittlngdUNt  teadptm  tnm 
DeaMCritm*  and  Atltiotle  nod  Thcopbnatns  expressly  credit 
hia  «^  tbe  invention  of  Atemitai.  TbomoecBS,  therefor^  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  existence,  although  nolbing  is  known  oTbis 
life,  and  even  his  birthplace  is  uncertain.  Between  Leucippus 
and  Democfitus  there  is  an  it'.terval  of  ;il  Ii.i^l  forty  year^; 
accordingly,  while  the  beginnings  of  Atomism  are  closely  con* 
netted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics,  the  syHaaiaedcvdoped 
by  Dcroocritus  is  conditioned  by  the  sophistical  views  of  bit 
time,  especially  those  of  Protagoras.  While  Lcucippus's  notion 
of  Bcii^agraediMMuJIaf  witbthatcf  UmBkatia^^pMialatB* 
its  pinnlky  (MMai)  lad  bm<Iwi|  aatf  tba  mHlty  of  mi^^Pq^ 
(the  void)  in  which  his  atoms  ntoved. 

See  Dbmocritus.  On  tbe  Rohde-Diels  controversy  as  to  the  Mdst* 
encc  of  Lcucippus,  see  F.  Lortzing  in  Bursian's  Jakraitritht.  vol 
cxvi.  (1904) ;  alio  J.  Burnet,  Early  Creek  PMItMflly  (1892). 

UQGinb  a  rack-forming  niaetai  conposod  « i 
alufldahiBI  flMtasilicmte  KAKSKM*.  Cryttab  bave  tbe 
of  cable  icoaltetrahedra  i  3 1 1 ) ,  but ,  as  first  observed  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  i8>i,  they  are  not  optically  isotropic,  and  are  there- 
fore pseudo-cubic.  Gonioinetric  meaiurerncnts  made  by  G.  vom 
Rath  in  1873  led  him  to  refer  the  crystals  to  the  tetragonal 
sy^item,  the  faces  0  being  distinct  from  those  lettered  i  in  the 
adjoining  figure.  Optical  investigations  have  since  proved 
the  crystab  to  be  still  more  complex 
in  character,  and  to  consist  of  several 
orthorhombie  or  nonocUnic  indi- 
viduals, which  ut  optically  biaxial 
and  repeatedly  twiDised,  giving  fise 
to  twin>huneUae  and  t*  stiiatians  on 
the  faces.  When  the  crystals  are 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
500"  C.  they  become  optically  iso- 
tropic, the  t win-lamclbic  and  stria- 
tions  disappearing,  reappearing, 
however,  when  the  crystals  are  again 
cooled..  This  pseudo-cubic  chanct«r  ol  bodta  u  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ndaeial  boradta  (f^O* 

Tbe  cfTttals  are  white  (beaoe  tbe  nan>e  suggested  if  A.  G. 
Werner  u  t74t.  frawi  \imt)  or  ash-grey  in  cobMv,  and  are 
usually  dull  and  opaque,  but  sometimes  transparent  and  glassy; 
they  are  brittle  and  break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The 
hardness  <;  5 ,  and  the  sixcific  gravity  j  5.  Enclosures  of  other 
minerals,  arranged  in  concentric  zones,  are  frequently  present  in 
the  crystals.  On  account  of  ilie  ct)lour  and  form  of  the  crystals 
the  mineral  was  early  known  as  "  white  garnet."  French 
authors  employ  R.  J.  Hafly's  name  "  amphigcne."    (L.  J.  S.) 

LtncUt  X0eir.— Although  rocks  containing  Icueitc  are  numerically 
scarce,  many  countric*  luch  as  England  being  entirely  without  them, 
yet  they  are  of  wide  distribution,  tiecurrinK  in  every  quarter  of  tlio 
globe.  Taken  collectively,  they  exhibit  a  e'ln^i^l^  r.ilile  variety  of 
types  and  are  of  ^reat  interest  pctrographically.  For  the  pre:* me 
ol  this  mineral  it  »  necrvury  that  the  sdica  percentage  of  the  rixk 
should  not  be  high,  (or  leucitc  never  occurs  in  peeaenGeef  frecauatn. 
ItisnoMcommoninlavasof  noeatandTcniaiyaihWbich  have  » 
fair  amount  of  potash,  or  at  aay  iatoba\'c  potash  tqam  to  or  greater 
than  ioda;  if  soda  pnpondatatea  ncphctine  occurs  rather  than 
leucite.  In  pre-Tertiary  rods  kncite  is  uncommon,  since  it  readily 
decomposes  and  changes  to  zeolite*,  analeite  and  other  secondary 
minerals.  I.eucitc  alio  is  rare  in  plutonu;  nn  and  dike  r<xk>.  l  ut 
Icucite-syenitc  and  Icueitc-tinKuaiie  bear  witrvess  to  the  po»ibili(/ 
that  it  may  occur  in  thit  manner.  The  rouodcd  shape  of  its  crystal*, 
their  white  or  grey  colour,  and  rough  dcavage,  make  the  ptMcnce 
of  leucite  aaaily  ocurminable  ia  many  of  nesc  rocks  by  aimpla 
inspection,  eipKiatty  when  the  crymls  era  large.  "  IWdo-lcw 
cilra'  ara  eeaaded  erera  ceawetMitt    J'twgefc  awj^wiiai^aftririMb 
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fiadi.  puthr  allffM  t*  andcUc.  aad  tke  nek |M« «pott>d cluracii  r 
'  ItnubcaifMBdoiily  in  the 


Ac^  wWdi  bavB  the  tiispe,  Mmpotkian  and  •ometimct  rvm  ttte 
cryitAllinc  form*  <rf  Icucitc;  ihcy  art  protuhly  piC'udomorph]  or 
pararoorphs,  which  have  (Icvclfpi'l  frnm  Iruritc  Ixxauv:  ttii>  minirjl, 
in  It*  isometric  cr>'>tjN.  i*  nnt  '.i.iblr  at  nnSiiiary  tc •jiptr.iti;ri-5  anj 
may  be  expected  under  favourable  contlitiont  tu  undcri^o  tpontancoui 
cliM|«  into  an  arereftaw  of  otktr  niaarala.  LmdM  it  vcty  oltcn 
accampaaied  by  ncplwlia^  wdaUtB  or  adHaa;  tNher  raincnla 
which  make  their  appearance  with  sginc  froqueacy  are  mchuutc, 
garnet  and  melillte. 

The  pl(jir»nic  Irticife-b^arlnjt  rocks  are  leucitc-ryrnifc  and  mi*- 
•ourite.  Ol  these  the  former  consist*  of  orthoclav,  rii  phi  lim-, 
■odalite,  diupeide  ar.d  a'Kirinc,  biotitc  and  cphcne.  Two  occur- 
rence* are  known,  one  in  Arkan<as,  the  other  in  SutherUndshire, 
Scotland.  Th«  Scottish  roc  It  h«»  been  called  borolanite.  Both 
'  rounded  ■potaiBthc  hand  »pccimcii^:  they  .-ire 
1  under  the  nrinoWDpe  prove  to  consist  of  onho- 
ckue.  nepbdine,  aodalite  and  dccoaipotilion  ptoducta.  IIick:  luve 
a  raaiate  arrancemrnt  cxtcrtully,  but  are  of  irregular  structure  at 
their  centres;  it  i?  intcrestint;  t(>  note  that  in  lioth  rtK  tn<  l.iriite 
i»  an  ini|")rlant  aci"o^s<>ry.  The  mi^sfmritts  arc  more  anil 
coouKt  of  Icucite,  olivine,  augitc  and  biutite;  the  kucite  i*  [kuO 
ffHlj,  pBftty  allared  I*  analcitc.  aad  r 
racauiiig  tut  of  the  Ictidte-tycnitea. 
Hkritwood  Mountain*  of  Men. ana. 

The  leuell»4iearing  diVe-rocka  are  member*  of  the  ttngtjaite  and 
■DOchiquite  rtoiim.    The  lcucile-tinKu.-»ifc»  are  utuillv  pale  Ercy 

agrccniili  in  cjlour  and  ctin  --.  t  |irum|Mily  of  ririiMi  lira.-,  alkall- 
*par  and  atK'f'nc-  The  latter  tonus  bright  jjrcen  moss-Iikc 
patches  and  grow  ths  of  indefinite  iJupc,  or  in  other  cam  Kattca-d 
ackular  prwns,  among  the  IcUtur*  and  ncphclincs  of  the  ground 
naa*.  Where  leucite  occtna,  k  it  alway*  curoorphic  in  small, 
rounded,  manv-aidcd  crystal*  la  tnegraond  mass,  or  in  larger  masse* 
which  have  the  (wme  chamctrrs  a*  the  p«eudo-lcudtrs.  Hiotite 
occuni  in  some  o(  these  rocks,  and  roclanitc  .luo  is  present.  Ncphelinc 
ap)H-ars  to  <U  crfasf  in  nmount  as  Icucite  incn-as<-s.  Rfxks  of  this 
cfou[>  ail  kn  iwn  Ivix  Mm  <ic  Janeiro,  ArLin-,i^,  K'^la  I'irU.mtl), 
Kloniatta  and  a  few  other  places.  In  Greenland  there  arc  Icucite- 
lifliaaiW  wMi  muA  arfvadasaite  (hornblende)  and  Midnlite. 
HffMivvif  thay  occur  tWjr  iMonipafiy  Icucite^  and  nepoeliaa* 
•mnho.  Leucttc-_monchiqu!tes  are  fine-drained  dark  roclcs  con- 
MMing  of  olivine,  litanifcrous  augite  and  iron  oxides,  with  a  glassv 
fmnind  mass  in  which  f-mall  rounded  crj  stals  of  li  ucitc  are  scatterea. 
They  ha\e  Ken  described  from  Bohemia, 

By  far  the  greater  numtwr  of  the  roclcs  wbkrh  contain  Icocite  are 
lavas  of  Tertury  or  recent  eevlogical  age.  They  arc  never  acid 
rocka  which  contain  quartz,  but  felspar  u  usually  picacnt,  though 
tlMn  mm  cotaiB  groups  of  Icucite  la«H  vjiidi  an  nam  feupathic. 
Many  cf  tfwn  aho  contain  nephelim,  MMlnlta^  hattync  and  nowan: 
jjw  aoch  rarer  mineral  meliiitc  appears  al«o  in  some  example*. 
Taa  commonest  frrromagnrsian  mineral  is  aagitc  (sometimes  rich 
in  soda),  with  olivine  in  the  inure  basic  vajictic*.  Hornblende 
and  biotite  o<  i  <!r  a!~^i.  tmt  an-  K  s  common.  IMUlba  It  fOUfld  in 
some  of  the  lavas,  as  in  the  leucitc-cyeniles. 

The  ncin  in  which  orthodaae  (or  atnidine)  It  fmnt  la  oon- 
rfdenble amount  are  leucite-trachytca,  Icucita-pbooottlctand  Icucito- 
phyres.  Of  theic  groiifx  the  two  former,  which  arc  not  sharply 
distini^ished  fioni  one  jjiothir  by  most  authors,  are  common  in 
the  nctchbourhr^Kl  nf  Rome  (1..  Brarriano,  L.  Bolsen,!).  They  art 
of  trachytic  a[>f«  aranrc.  rontainind  pbcnixysts  of  sanidine,  Iturite, 
augitc  and  bioiitc.  ivxliUtc  or  hauyiie  may  al>o  Ik  prtunt,  but 
ncpheline  is  typically  absent.  Rocks  of  this  class  occur  also  in  the 
tuff*  of  the  Pnlceraean  Fields,  scar  Naples.  The  Icticitophyrvs  arc 
fan  radtt  whkh  have  been  deaertted  from  vafioat  paitt  of  the 
volcank:  diatrict  of  the  Rhine  (Otbrtek.  Laadiar  Stt.  A)  aad  from 
Monte  Vulture  in  Italy.  Tbcy  are  ricli  in  kodte,  but  cootain  alto 
lumic  s.inidine  and  often  much  nepheBiw  with  hauyne  or  notean. 
Their  pyroxene  ui  principally  aPRirine  or  arsirine  augite;  some  of 
them  arc  rich  in  nielanitc.  MicftMcopic  sections  of  some  of  these 
rock*  aic  of  eieat  interest  on  account  oi  their  beauty  and  the  variety 
of  fabpethoM  miacmls  which  they  contain.  In  Brazil  leudtophyrcs 
have  been  found  which  belong  to  tne  Carboniferous  period. 

Thow  leucite  rocks  which  contain  abundant  esscntUI  pbgioclasc 
fclipar  are  known  as  Iciicifc-tephritcs  and  kucitc  basanitc*.  The 
former  cm'-i'it  mainly  of  plapixtise.  leucite  .nn<!  atipite,  while  the 
littir  ri  n-  i.n  olivine  in  addition.  The  luicitc  is  often  present  in 
«»a  Mts  u!  tr)bt  lis,  V'Oth  porphyrilic  and  a'<  an  iogrcdicnt  o(  tbc 
jjround  nias-..  It  is  alwa\s  idiomorphic  with  rounded  outlinrs. 
ihe  felspar  ranees  from  bytownite  to  oligoclasc,  beiive  usually  a 
variety  of  iabnidariaa;  orthorUse  is  scaieeb  Hie  aunle  varies  a 
nod  deal  m  cnaiacter,  being  green,  btowa  or  vMe^mft  acgirinc 
idle  dark  greea  pieochroic  ndiplfan-atigite)  i*  seldom  present. 
Awong,  the  accessory  mincrala  Uotflai  brown  hornblende,  hauyne, 
IrM  ositJes  and  arettite  are  the  commonest ;  meljni^c  .in  l  nfjihtltnc 
may  al*0  occur.  The  ground  mass  of  the  r  r  ii  ks  n  oriK'  ot-i  i-ionallv 
rich  In  glass.  The  lenrite-tephrites  and  If  lj<  iti-basaniles  of  Vesuvius 
and  Sotnma  are  familiar  examples  of  this  class  of  rocWt.  They  are 
obck  or  B*hy.gTey  in  colour,  often  vesicular,  and  may  contain  many 
lantegrcy  phenocystsof  leodte.  Their  black  augite  and  yellow  rrern 
olivine  are  alio  easily  detected  In  hand  apecimcn*.  From  Vwcai^ 


occur  also  in  Bohemia.  In  Java,  Cciebe*,  Kfllmanjare  (Africa)  aad 
ns-ar  Trcbitond  tn  Asia  Minor. 

l^ucitc  lavas  from  which  felsp.ir  is  absent  are  divided  into  the 
leurititcs  and  Kutiie  li..-.Vts  I  t,c  Later  contain  olivine,  the  former 
do  not.  Pyroxene  i*  the  usual  ferroraagnesian  mineral  and  resembles 
that  of  tbc.tephriMa  aad  baHmita*.  Sanidine.  meUnite,  hauyne 
and  perofsktte  are  frequeat  accessory  minerals  in  these  tacks.  aiKl 
many  of  them  r-  <-  "  rTtelilitc  in  tome  quantity.  Tka«ttt>k»owa 
leucititf  of  the  (  •<  ■  Bovc,  near  Rome,  is  iTch  la  Alt  aUBOai, 
which  ffirns  irn ,1  ii  plates,  yellow  in  the  hand  specimen,  eiKloiilU| 
r<:  ir  y  -null  r  iir  ltd  crystals  of  leucite.  Bracciano  and  KoccatDof 
fina  arc  other  Italian  kxralities  for  lejcitite,  and  in  Ja\:a.  Montana. 
Celebes  and  New  South  Wales  similar  rutlts  o<iur.  The  fcucitc- 
basalU  belong  to  more  basic  Ivpes  and  arc  rich  in  olivine  and  aueite. 
pcy  occur  in  great  mimbcn  la  llie  Rhenish  volcanic  district  (Eifcl. 

M^mZmToMiS^^ 
BiOSwdEMralkaM  ItaCdtiia  taf.  '^'St  S.*r.)** 

UDCnA.  a  village  ct  Boeotia  in  the  terr;ior\  of  Thespiac. 
chiefly  DOliccaMe  for  the  battle  fought  in  us  nciRhlxJurhood  in 
?r:  D  C.  between  the  Thebara  and  the  Spart.ans  their  allies. 
A  I'tldiinnncsiar)  army,  .ibout  lo.ooo  strong,  which  had  invaded 
Boeolia  horn  I  I  oo5,  wa>  lu  re  torjfrontcd  by  a  Boeotian  levy  of 
perhaps  6ooo  &oUlicr&  under  Epaminondas  (f.f.),  in  tfk*  9i 
inferior  numbers  and  the  doubtfttl  loyalty  of  hit  r      *  ~" 

Epaminondaa  offered  battle  oa  the  plain  liifian  (   

ing  hit  cavalry  and  the  50-decp  oolnom  ef  ThdMut  tafaaCiy  «• 
Ut  kit  will.  Ih  aott  ianNMd  Ikb  body  in  advance  oi  his  centre 
aad  light  wins.  Allar  a  amSry  cngaj^mcnt  in  which  tlie 
Thebans  diove  tbeir  eneaiiea  off  the  field,  the  •UciMvr  issue  wu 
fought  out  between  the  Thchan  and  Spartan  f  -ot.  I  hc  latter, 
though  fighting  well,  could  not  sustain  in  iheir  1 2  deep  fornialiun 
the  hcav>'  ini|i,tct  of  their  opponeiils'  column,  and  were  huilcd 
back  with  a  Iom  of  about  3000  men,  of  whom  700  vert  Spartan 
citiiena,  including  the  king  CIcombroius.  Seeing  their  right  wing 
beaten,  the  lett  of  the  Pcloponncsians  retired  and  left  the  enemy 
in  potsession  of  the  iiald.  Owing  to  the  auiwd  of  «  TtifaiiHin 
amy  under  Jason  «(  Ph«M^  vdhoM  UmdiUp  Cbqr  dM  aot 
UiHt,  tte  Tbcteat  mm  unable  to  exploit  tbok  vkMy.  But 
tkfttattklidOMlfcolM  of  great  tignifirance  b  Greek  history^ 
It  narlu  a  revolution  in  military  taciits,  affordinR  the  fcrst 
known  Instance  of  a  deliberate  conccntraiii  n  of  att.u  k  upion  the 
vital  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  lis  |K.!iti<  ai  din  1  >  u<.rc  equally 
far-reaching,  for  the  loss  in  ouicrial  Urcogiii  and  prcalije  whkii 
the  .Spartans  here  su&taiMd  d^riwd  ttcm  Sk  CW  «|  Uwk 
supremacy  in  Greece. 

AuTHOKiTiE».— Xcnophon,  Heilfnic,  v\.  4.  3-15;  IXodotut  aL 
.Si  56;  I'lutarch,  Peto/idas,  chs.  jo  aj;  Pausanias  ix.  ix.  j-io; 
G.  B,  Grundy.  Tke  Topotraphy  cf  Ihe  Battie  cf  Ptataea  (London, 
pp.  lyj^;  H.  Dclbrtjck,  Gfschtchtr  dcr  Kriefskuntl  (IVerlia 
U)<x.>).  I.  1^0  ff.  (M,0.  B.  C.) 

'LEUK  (Fr.  Lohhe  Ville),  an  ancient  and  very  picturesque 
little  t' r,  ii;  Ihe  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais.  It  it  buih  abov« 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  about  t  m.  fnm  the  Lodi 
Susten  station  (15  }  m.  cast  of  Sion  aad  17  { in.  woftof  Bilr^  «b 
the  Sinpkm  taQway.  In  1900  U  had  tigt  tabiUtants,  all  but 
wholly  Ocnnan-spcaking  and  ftantntAt.  About  10)  m.  by  * 
winding  carriage  road  N.  of  Lcuk,  and  nc.ir  the  head  of  the  Dala 
valley,  at  a  hdRht  of  4679  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  over- 
fthado'.. L  I  !i\  ihe  iliiT-  nf  (he  CJcmmi  Pass  (7641  ft.;  ?  r  ^  Ic.-id.tif; 
over  to  the  HerncM-  Ob.  rhnd,  arc  the  Baths  of  Lcuk  (Leukrrf  jd, 
or  l./H  fhr  Us  R/iin'.).  They  have  only  613  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  are  much  frequented  in  summer  by  \'isitors  (largely  French 
and  Swiss)  attracted  by  the  hoi  mineral  springs.  These  are  a 
in  number,  and  are  vciy  abuadant.  The  princ^ial  it  that  «l 
St  Laurence,  the  water  of  trUcb  Ino  a  tcaipcratiitc  of  194*  F. 
The  season  lasts  from  June  to  SfefMember.  Ilie  village  in  wint  er 
is  long  deprived  of  sunshine,  and  b  much  exposed  to  avalanches, 
by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  1  i^^,  1719  ar.J  1756,  but  it  is  now 
jiro'efti-d  tij-  a  strong  embaukmcrit  from  a  similar  catastrophe. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

LEUTHEN,  a  vIIIaBc  of  Prussian  Silesia,  10  m.  W.  of  Brcslau, 
memorable  '•envr  ot  Prv.t.rick  the  Great's  victory  over  the 

Austrian*  on  DecemlKT  $.  i75r-_  ...  n,-.l„ 


Austrian,  on  i-ecemi^r  K!«h  road  from  Breslaa 

to  Mtien  cr<.»scs  the  m.irshy  Sch»cta..i,.  , 
aad  bnmcdiaicly  entcn  the  rolling  cOualiy  Vt*tcr  « 
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tcuthen  Itatif  ataiMl»NiW4pa»MM»«ttii«rihan>a(i.aiMla 

similar  distance  south  agiln  lies  Sagichlllz,  while  Nypern,  on 

iSc  nc/:ihi  rf  cA^c  ol  the  hill  country,  is  $000  paces  from  the  road. 
On  Ftcilcui-L  j  jj'proach  ihe  Auslrians  took  up  a  line  aj  laiiK? 
resting  on  the  two  la^t-n-imcd  village*.  Their  whole  [wsiiion 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  protcttcd  by  oL^tatlc3>,  and  ihtir 
artillery  was  numiroiu  thougli  I'i  li>;lit  taliLre.  A  strong  outpost 
o(  Saxon  cavalry  "was  in  Borne  10  the  \»t>tvsard.  Frederick  had 
the  previous  day  surprised  the  Austrian  bakeries  at  Ncumarkt, 
and  his  Prussians,  jj.ooo  to  the  enciny's  S},ooo.  moved  towards 
Borne  and  Leulhcn  early  on  the  jth.  The  Sason  outpost  was 
nnhed  mt  in  the  moraiog  mist,  covcml  hgr  Uwir  •dvaaoBi 
guild  <m  th*  heiifcu  beyond,  the  Viumka^  wlMtM  to  tluir 
right  Prince  Ouofci  «f  Laiaimi,  ikt  AnrtdM  cgnuundcr- 
tn-chief,  on  Lcuthea  Chitrdb  tower,  coaU  tuaha  nothing  of 
FBderidt's  movements,  and  the  commander  of  his  right  wing 
rLucchesi)  sent  him  message  after  message  from  Nypcra  ami 
Cocklcrwilz  asking  fur  hilp,  whith  was  eventually  despatched. 
But  the  real  Wow  wa.s  lo  t  Jl  on  ilic  left  under  KadaMly.  While 
tho  .\i.-;r!aii  tommai'.dtr  was  thus  wasting  time,  the  l'ruj.4iani 
were  marching  against  Nada^dy  in  two  columns,  which  preserved 
their  diitaiices  with  an  exactitude  which  has  excited  the  wonder 
of  modern  gcneratioos  of  soldiers;  at  the  due  place  they  wheeled 
Into  line  of  battle  obliquely  to  the  Austrian  Cnot,  «iid  in  one 
fKU  ItAh/m,— the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  faimmH,  and  that 
cf  tie  kit  "  icTuMd,"— Frederick  advaocsi  «■  SifKhfita. 
Vwitafy,  Mipriaed,  put  n  bold  face  00  the  nutter  tad  nade  a 
good  drfitiict,  but  lie  was  qxcdily  routed,  »Bci,  ■*  the  Pnurians 
■dmieed^  ntttaSon  after  battalion  was  rolled  up  towards 
Leathcn  until  the  Anstriaiu  faced  almost  due  south.  Th<  fight  ing 
in  Lt'Uthen  itself  was  furiou-;.  "hi'  A.j^'rt.m^  stixxl,  in  jilarrs. 
100  deep,  but  the  diiicitilinetl  valour  of  the  Pru'^si.ins  larriL  i 
the  \iltagc.  I'or  a  moment  the  victory  was  enilr.ngcred  whm 
Lucchcsi  came  dow  n  upon  the  Prus'Jan  left  wing  Ironi  the  north, 
hut  Dticsen's  cavalry,  till  then  refused,  charged  him  in  flank 
and  scattered  his  troopers  in  wild  rout.  This  stroke  ended  the 
battle.  The  retreat  on  Brrslau  became  a  rout  almost  comparaMe 
to  tiiat  of  WatcrhiOb  and  Prince  Charles  rallied,  in  Bohemia, 
bnie^  i7,oeo  out  of  n>  t>,ooo.  Ten  thousand  Austriaas  were 
Irft  «■  tkt  Ud»  11,000  takeo  pdwnea  (beadea  ttfiso  in 
Breshv  •  Bttle  htcr).  vith  s>  colovn  end  iiA  cawon.  The 
Prussian  loss  In  aD  was  under  5500.  It  was  not  until  lis* 
(hat  a  memorial  of  this  astonishing  victory  was  erected  on  the 
taltlcl'ichl 

Set  Carlylf,  FttderUk,  bk.  xviii.  cap.  x. :  V.  Olloeh,  h'titdrick  der 
Croist  ton  Kolm  b%i  Lrulktn  (Berlin,  185^);  Kulzcn,  ScUatkl  bti 
I^ulhen  (Brv^bu.  1851):  and  Mbliography  under  Savtx  Yeahs' 
VVak. 

LEUTZE.  EMANUEL  (1816-1868),  American  artist,  was  born 
at  Gmtind,  WOrttcmbcrg,  on  the  24th  of  >Iay  1816,  and  as  a 
child  was  taken  by  hb  parents  to  Philadelphia,  tMlMre  he  early 
dbplayed  talent  as  an  attist.  At  the  age  ce  tinnty-£vc  he  had 
faraedeooHghtotakehiatoDOsscldorf  foraoouiseofaA  study 
•ttjMHOjpalacadengt.  AlmaatimniediaidybebegaBthepahtiBC 
el  Uatorical  aabjecta,  bis  first  inA»  "Colinitaft  bcfm  the 
Council  of  Salamanca,"  being  purdittied  by  the  Dteddort  Art 
Union  In  i860  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  decorate  a  stairway  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
for  which  he  painted  a  large  composition,  "  Westward  ihi-  S;.it 
of  Empire  takes  its  Way."  His  !K.-it-known  work,  injijular 
through  engraving,  Li  "  Washington  cros.sing  the  DcLiwaro," 
a  large  canvas  containing  a  store  of  hfc-si^d  figures;  it  is  now 
owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  He 
became  a  naember  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1S60, 
and  died  at  Washington,  DC,  on  the  18th  of  July  1S68. 

LEVAUjOlt^BBaBT*  a  aoctlk-waBtcra  snbutb  of  Pans,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  »}  «.  ttam  the  ceotre  of  the  city; 
{igo^6MIO.  It  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  motor-can 
iCCaiiOrifl,  carriages,  groceries,  Kqueurs,  perfumery,  soap, 
Ik>*  and  has  a  pott  on  the  Seine. 

UnfAMT  (from  the  French  use  of  the  participle  of  tnv,  to 
rise,  tat  the  east,  the  orical)*  the  nana  applied  wUtiy  la  tko 
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coastknde  of  the  eaMera  Mediterraaeaa  S»  flraai  'Gtecce*  to 
Egypt,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  and  commoner  sense,  to  the 

Mediterranean  coa.-llaruis  of  .\sja  Minor  and  Syria.  In  the  161I1 
and  17th  i.erili,;nes  the  term  "  High  Livjnl"  was  ust-d  ol  the 
Far  Ka^t.  1  he  phrase  "  to  levant,"  nie.ining  to  abscond,  especi- 
ally of  one  who  runs  away  leavir-.g  dibts  unf>aid,  [lartirularly  of 
a  belting  man  or  gambler,  is  taken  Irum  ihe  Span,  l^iinlar, 
to  lift  or  break  up,  in  such  phrases  as  IrMttlar  la  casa,  to  bleak 
up  a  houM:hoUI,  or  c!  lampo.  to  bre.ik  camp. 

LEVASSEUR,  PIERRE  EHIU  (k<<}8-  ),  French  econo- 
mist, was  born  in  Paris  on  the  8tb  of  Deccmlxr  i8j8.  Educated 
io  Patiii  ka  bopo  to  Mack  iai  Ike  1^  at  AInow  io  ia$e,  and 
la  ilgf  MichaMBpMfMMiaf  *Mortett  •MugMk  lMio> 
tuiaed  to  Fluia  to  beeeoM  peofteapr  at  the  lycfe  Saint  Loab, 
and  in  1868  he  was  ckosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral 
and  political  scicn<  cs.  In  1S7J  he  was  apix>ii.trd  priifc^^ir  of 
geography,  hiitury  and  statislns  in  the  ('ij1I<H:c  de  trance,  and 
subsequently  Ijeramc  al>o  profevsor  at  the  fonservatoire  des 
arts  ct  metiers  and  at  the  fx^olc  libre  de-s  sciences  politique*. 
Lc\a:.!.tur  waj  one  ul  the  founders  of  the  study  of  commercial 
geography,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  president  of  the  I  rench  society  of  political  eoonoOQf 
and  honorary  pfcsidcni  of  the  French  geogiaphical  society. 

Hit  nutnenwti  writing*  fnchidet  ttiHttr*  det  Hantt  mmOtU  M 
Frantt  dttuit  h  tovjtUU  dt  Julet  Cfiar  jus^'i  Im  Kit&lmlion  (18S9) ; 
Uiiloiic  its  ciJiiits  auvrUfti  en  Frdnct  dtfittit  la  Rewotutiau  jms^'A 

ncii  pun  fiS'i7):  I.' I'jude  et  lenseignemcnl  de  la  gfograpkie  (1871): 
I.n  /'-,^>i/ 'II  /'  jn^  nif  (iJWg-l.'l*)^) ;  L' Afruulturt  out  £la:i-L'nil 
<ll^>4):  L'LnseitHcment  primairt  dans  lei  pays  timhsit  (1897); 
L  Ouwiet  OMUtuain  (1898):  QiitHwnt  atmHiU  tl  terfwOW/K  samt 

LEVECHE,  the  name  given  to  tho  dQ^  bot  siirk  i  i>  wii.  i  in 
Spain;  often  incorrectly  called  the  "aolaiio."  The  direction  of 
the  Lcvccbe  is  mostly  from  S.E.,  S.  or  S.W.,  and  it  occurs  along 
the  coast  from  Cabo  dc  C«ta  to  Cabo  de  Nao,  and  even  beyond 
Mahiga  for  a  distance  of  some  to  m.  inland. 

Unta  Uton  Fc  iMT,  aaaaiie),  MicoUMnkroent  which  keepe  • 
river  it  ilaiknflML  Aiieerwckeothe  Mkrissippi  (y.t.).  drainlog 
•  liiiaeMaa<  oaedca  a  VBOt  oaovatof  MdbBHt  feamha  folflar 
beadim— a  to  tbo  hiwe  gio— d.  Aaeaoo  aao  iiiaarti  twfcirlly 
is  chcched,  it  drepe  a  poctieo  of  Its  kied  of  sctaateat  and  spnods 
on  alluvial  fan  in  the  k>wer  part  of  its  coune.  This  dcpoahien 
of  material  takes  place  particutitly  at  tlic  .«.idc*  of  the  stream 
where  the  velcHity  is  least,  and  the  banks  are  in  consequence 
raised  al  im  ii,c  main  channel,  so  that  the  river  berom<^  hitrd 
bodily  upv.irds  in  its  bed,  and  flows  alxive  the  level  of  the 
.^urroi.i:  lir.^  roi:n',ry  In  llood-timc  the  muddy  wstcr  flows  over 
the  river's  banks,  where  if,  v.-U^ity  is  at  once  checked  as  it  flows 
gently  down  the  ootcr  m  !c.  cau.sing  more  material  to  be  deposited 
there,  and  a  long  allu%  ial  ridge,  called  a  natural  levte,  to  be  buQt 
up  on  either  .Je  01  the  stream.  These  rhlgea  may  be  wide  or 
aaooetp  but  they  slope  from  the  straunli  outer  banks  to  the 
plaki  bdoer,  asid  in  coaeequeoce  nquiic  cmdol  watduog,  far  it 
the  levfe  is  broken  bjr  •  "  cioe—i»''  thi  okeiebodyof  the  ilMr 
may  pour  through  aad  dead  the  iwUji  Maw.  IM  iS^o  tbe 
Mississippi  near  New  Orieana  broke  tbiOOgh  the  hfita  crevasse 
and  flowed  eastward  with  a  current  of  tj  ra.  an  hour,  spreading 
destruction  in  its  path.  The-  Hwang  ho  river  in  (  hiiia  is 
|>cculiarly  liable  to  these  in.ir.d.uions.  The  wurrl  levt'e  is  al'Jj 
S'lrTiLi  :iriis  .i ,.,  1  to  lie-.ol  e  a  ri\  er-  h!.'  finiv  or  l.inding-pLire. 

LEVEE  (from  ihe  French  substantival  use  of  lever,  to  rise; 
there  is  no  French  substantival  use  of  Icefe  in  the  English  sense), 
a  reception  or  asiemhly  held  by  the  British  sovereign  or  his 
representative,  io  Maod  by  the  load  MaimoaBt.  in  India  by  the 
wceeay.ip  llm  inaiiiMiorear^aftonioon,  at  which  men  only  are 
pntmt  kl  dhtlWftlwi  tan  •  dtowIng-TOom,"  at  which  ladies 
elw  aaa  paaniad  or  nerieed.  Under  the  Mmim  Hpm$  io 
Franes  the  faatr  of  the  ktag  woe  MgaUted,  c^octalr  wder 
Louis  XIV.,  by  elafaomte  etiquette,  and  the  various  dKMaoaol 
the  cecerounial  foUoawt  the  atages  of  the  king's  rising  fien  bed, 
tatnUckitpbialittann.  Tkofsrilfiier kuMsedwilfce 
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LEVELLERS— LEVEN,  EARL  OF 


ktef  bwl  mtbti  ud  mM  kb  Aily  office*;  to  thb  were  ul- 
«Ut«d  Uw|iriae»«l  tbe  blood,  cmUub  hi^of&cenof  the  bouse- 
WdaaiihgitM  i[*Miai9«GU  pKokhad  hMDpwtod}  tbcn 
Moiwd  tlM  ^wrfiw  taHt,  to  <*fch  cmb>  tfao  twiaifct  »nd 

other  ofiicials  ud  tkow  k*vji«  the  rttf/ir;  thete  were  received 
by  ihc  king  in  his  drfing-gawn.   Finally,  «t  the  grand  leter, 

the  remainder  of  ihc  household,  ihc  nobli-^.  and  gcniK men  of  the 
court  were  received;  the  king  by  thai  time  was  sl-.avid,  had 
changed  his  linen  and  was  in  his  wig.  In  the  United  Stjles  the 
term  "  levee"  was  fonnciiy  used  of  the  public  receptions  held 

bj-  ;  he  |iri'5i<lent. 

I^VELLERS.  the  name  ^vea  to  an  iapoctut  poikkal  parly 
in  England  during  the  period  of  the  CM  Wvaad  theConunon- 
VHklb  Tho  fom  of  the  JLtvdKBC  movcraoit  mmt  be  tooght 
lor  UMOf  dM  A^taVm  (f*)^  atn  of  atroof  repubUcaa  views, 
and  the  mmt  Levdkt  Ink  tftmrn  in  «  ktter  ol  th«  ut  of 
Movenber  1647.  althMfb  It  WM  vadoabtcdly  in  srirtn—  as  a 
nil  'ktiame  before  this  date  (Gardiner,  (keat  CM  War,  iii.  380). 
This  letter  reiers  to  ihei>e  extremists  thus:  "They  have  given 
ihcmiclves  a  new  name,  vii.  Levellers,  for  ihcy  intend  to 
sett  all  thingi  straight,  and  rayse  a  parity  arid  community  in 
the  kingdom." 

The  l^vcUcri  first  became  prominent  in  1647  during  the  pro- 
tracted and  unsatisfactory  negotiations  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  and  while  the  relations  beUfwa  the  latter  and 
the  army  were  very  strained.  Like  the  AtfUIWil  they  were 
mSaig  foMBd  among  the  soldieni  thqr  was  aHMMd  to  the 
olitnol «(  Ungship,  and  they  feand  Aat  CkWMnll  and  the 
other  paiQamentary  leaders  were  too  complaiiant  la  their  deal- 
ings with  Charles;  in  (act  they  doubted  their  ahicerily  in  this 
ma'ti  r.  Le<i  by  John  I.ilbume  (fl.s.)  they  presented  a  manifesto, 
Tin  Ccic  of  tUf  ArmySruly  slalfd,\.o  thecommandcr-in-chief.  Lord 
Fairfax,  in  Cktuber  1O47  In  ll-is  tlicy  demanded  a  dissolution 
of  parUAn\enl  within  a  )ear  and  substantial  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  future  parlijir.ents,  which  were  to  i>c  retrul.iird  by  an 
unalterable  "law  paramount."  In  a  second  document,  Tlie 
Atretmenl  of  the  Ptople.  they  cx[iandeil  thc^  ideas,  which  were 
discussed  by  Cromwell,  Irclon  and  olher  officers  00  the  one  side, 
and  by  John  Wildman,  Thonaa  Raimhoroagh  and  Edward 
Sesbgr  far  tha  LavaOm  ao'tho  tAmu  But  ■»  wiilHiiwt  was 
awda;  aoM  cf  tho  Lavdlm  dMMUwd  far  tht  UMfV  deoth, 
aad  b  November  1547,  Jutt  after  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court 
to  Carisbrooice.  they  were  responsible  for  a  mutiny  which  broke 
out  in  two  regiments  at  Corkbujh  l  iild,  near  Ware.  This, 
however,  was  promptly  5U|)i)res.sc(l  by  Crumwcll.  During  the 
twelve  month*  which  immediately  preceded  the  execution  of  the 
king  the  Levellers  conducted  a  lively  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  Airctmcr.i  of  Ihc  people,  and  in  January 
1648  Lilbuine  was  arrested  for  using  seditious  language  at  a 
meetlnc  in  London.  But  no  success  attended  these  and  similar 
cflbrts,  and  their  only  result  was  that  the  Levdkrs  regarded 
CramweQ  with  still  greater  suspicion. 

Eariy  ht  1649^  just  after  the  doMli  of  tht  Vat,  the  LMcOers 
lanawad  Ihdr  activity.  Ttiey  wen  both  aiuiMRMis  aad  danger- 
ous, and  they  stood  up,  says  Gardiner,  "  (or  an  exaggeration 
of  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  suprcmar>'-"  I"  s  pamphlet, 
Eni'iiiiJ's  New  Chains,  LiUuimo  asLtd  i  ir  ilie  di-solution  of  the 
council  of  .state  and  f'lr  a  new  and  reforrrnd  (urliamcnt.  He 
fol'.o'.M-il  ilu>  uj)  \vi:)i  the  Aic  niJ  /'.if/  of  /{»x/>;ii(,"i  .\'r^'  Cluiiis; 
his  writings  were  declared  treasonable  by  parliament,  and  in 
March  1649  he  and  three  other  leadiikg  Levellers,  Richard  Over- 
toil WilUuB  Walwyn  and  Prince  were  arrested.  'Ilie  discontent 
Hpnading  in  the  army  was  fanned  when  certain 
MM  otdcred  to  pcocaed  to  Irckndf  and  la  AfgQ  164* 
*ktn  wm  m  ■eetiag  ta  Leadoa-,  bnt  this  iwa  qalftV  dB>wi 
Inr  Ihkfas  wad  GkammULciid  Hi  hmttt,  Batat  Ladtyer,  was 
aM.  RUaga  at  Bvrfotd  aad  at  Baabuywcn  ate  suppressed 

arithoul  any  seriotis  dilEculty,  and  the  troisble  with  the  Levellers 
was  praciiciiiy  over.  Gradually  they  became  less  jinjrr.ir.ent, 
but  under  the  Comniuiiwealth  they  made  frequent  advanrts  to 
the  eailed  king  Chariu  II.,  and  there  was  lome  danger  from  them 


from  Engtand.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  1 
sea-green  ribbon.  * 

Anathar  bat  am  hanicta  (onn  o(  tha  M 
the  aaaaiWwc  «(  aibaat  flkjr  men  an  fk  OcocfA  HID  aaar 

OatUnds  in  Somy.  In  April  1649  these  "True  LevcOcfs** 
or  "  Diggers,"  as  they  were  called,  took  possession  of  s«no 
unoteupicd  ground  whith  they  began  to  cultivate.  Tliry  were, 
however,  soon  disi>crscd,  and  their  leaders  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  Fairfax,  when  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
denouncing  landowners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lilburne 
and  his  colleagues  objected  to  being  designated  Levellers  as 
they  had  no  desire  to  take  away  "  the  proper  ri^t  and  title  that 
every  man  has  to  what  is  his  own." 

Cromwell  attacked  the  Levdtoa  fa  hl»  ip  tacb  to  paiBaaieat  la 
September  i6s4  (Gn^yle.  OwmmitiJiMmtmdSfikki,  SaeaA 
II.).  Ha  aald:  '*A  anWwiaa,  a  feailnHB.  a  yaana;  Ha 
distiaciioe  df  fhcaa;  that  b  a  laed  tatmt  of  tte  aalba.  aad 
a  great  one.  The  'natural'  magistracy  of  the  nation,  was  it 
not  almost  trampled  under  foot,  under  despite  and  contempt,  by 
men  of  Levelling  principles?  I  beseech  you.  for  the  orders  of 
men  and  ranks  of  men,  did  not  that  Levelling  principle  tend  to 
the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality?  Did  it  'consciously'  think 
to  do  so;  or  did  it  'only  unconsciously'  practise  towards  that 
for  property  and  interest  ?  'At  all  events,*  what  was  the  pur- 
port of  it  but  to  Budta  tba  tcaant  aa  Kbanl  a  faituaa  aa.  tha 
landlord?  ffUdb  I  Hbk, V abtabed.        aet  bavaWttd 

long." 

In  173a  there  was  a  rising  against  eoclonires  in  Calloway,  and  a 
number  o<  men  who  look  part  therein  were  called  LeveUers  or  Dyka> 
breakers  (A.  Laiu,  HiiUry  ef  SttMamd,  voL  iv.).  The  word  was  alia 
used  ia  Irelaad  eunaa  the  t>th  centanr  to  dwcriba  a  secret  lawnb 
'  tydadhrtothaWhitoheya  ULW.H.^ 
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LEVEN.  ALE3CANDER  LESLIE.  iST  Earl  or  (r.  1580-1661), 
Scottish  general,  was  the  son  of  George  Leslie,  captain  of  Blair-in- 
Aihol,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  Leslie  of  Balquhiin. 
After  a  scanty  education  he  sought  his  fortune  abroad,  and  become 
a  soldier,  first  under  Sir  Horace  Vere  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
afterwaida  (1605)  nader  Charles  IX.  and  GusUvus  Adolphus 
of  SwadC^  la  wkoav  aervke  he  remained  for  many  years  and 
fought  fa  augr  caitnalgHa  with  boaoor.  Xa  tda6  LeiUa  had 
risen  by  aMilt  to  tba  nn  of  HttHiant'teBatal,  and  bad  beea 
knighted  by  OaalaviB.  b  i6s8  ha  distinguished  himself  by  hb 
constancy  end  energy  fa  the  defence  of  Stralsund  against  WiJIcn- 
stein,  and  in  1630  seized  the  island  of  Rtigen  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Scotland 
to  assist  in  recruiting  and  organizing  the  corps  of  Scottish 
volunteers  which  James,  3rd  marquis  of  Hamilton,  brought 
over  to  Gustavus  in  1631.  Leslie  rectl\(.il  a  severe  wound  in 
the  following  winter,  but  was  able  nevertheless  to  be  present 
at  Clustavus's  last  battle  at  LUtzcn.  Like  many  others  of  the 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  served  under  Goatavaa*  I^eiiic  cherished 
his  old  commander^  memoty  to  the  dajT  <(  Mk  teth,  aad  he 
kept  frith  partfcnbrcBiea  Jcwdand  ndabtuta  pMwtui  to  bin 
by  the  king,  ftt  contlmiiri  n  a  teacnl  aflcar  ia  tba  Siradtt 
army  for  some  >'cars,  was  promoted  fa  t(M  iB  tta  tA  field 
marshal,  and  continued  in  the  fkM  Vntrl  t6jS,  wben  events 
recalled  him  to  his  own  country.  Hr  hid  m.irrird  long  before 
(his— in  1637  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish 
army— aad  bt  bad  aauHiad  l»  kev  iv  taack  vUl  antiiih 

affairs. 

As  the  foretnoat  Scottish  soldier  of  hts  day  he  was  naturally 
BOBiiaated  to  command  the  Scottish  army  in  the  impending 
waradtb  En^^nd,  a  post  which,  reiigni&ghis  Swedish  command, 
ba  aooitad  adtb  a  ^  heart,  for  be  «u  aa  aidcBt  CoTcaaatar 
aadbadca«aad**atw«tBBaAarel0ari<wwaitofaCtoaMar 
subscryve  our  covenant*  (BallBeli  £ellm).  On  kwim  Swedaa 
he  brought  ba^  his  arrests  of  pay  in  the  form  of  CBilBOa  aod 
muskeis  for  his  new  army.  For  some  rci  nths  he  hustcd  himsdf 
with  the  organtration  and  training  of  the  new  levies,  and  with 
inducing  Scottish  olTicers  abroad  to  do  their  duly  to  their  country 
by  returning  to  lead  them.  Diminutive  in  sisc  and  somewhM 
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and  simple  tact,  combined  whh  the  respect  for  hts  office  of  Uit4 
general  that  he  enforced  on  all  ranks,  brought  even  the  unndjr 
nobles  to  suborilinatinn.  He  hari  by  now  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  anii  was  able  to  live  in  a  manner  befitting  a  comrnandcr- 
in  chiff,  even  when  in  the  field.  One  ol  his  tirsl  exploits  was  to 
take  the  tastlc  of  Edinburgh  by  svirprue,  without  the  lois  of  a 
man.  He  commanded  the  Scottish  army  at  Durue  Law  in  May 
«f  that  year,  and  in  1640  he  invaded  Engbod,  aad  defeated 
tkt  king's  troops  at  NeWbum  on  the  lyne,  wfakli  gave  kira 
I  flf  Ktmctmh  Md  «f  Ike  opta  MUtqr  M  te  as  the 
At  tha  tMlsr  «ltk  ttw  ktaf  at  Lalb  «M  one  of 
t  of  tte  ScottMl  fMritaMOi^  Mi  «lwa  CSiatles 
tcrtnMl  Mm  MgilfleMlly  and 
hhn  when  b«  drove  throng  the  ftrrets.  His 
affirmations  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  which  hiter  events  caused 
to  be  remembeird  .i^Minst  him,  were  sincere  enough,  but  the 
complicated  politics  ol  the  time  made  it  difTicutt  for  Leslie,  the 
lor^l  general  of  the  Srotti'^.h  army,  tn  mairit.\ln  a  ptrfeilly 
consistent  attitude.  However,  his  influence  was  exercised 
chiefly  to  put  an  end  to,  even  to  hush  up,  the  troubles,  and  be 
is  found,  now  giving  a  private  warning  to  ploilen  against  the 
king  to  enable  them  to  escape,  now  guarding  the  Scottish 
pntttaoicnt  againat  a  royalist  cnp  fitat,  and  now  "r-*"t  for 
an  old  coande  of  the  German  wan,  PatriiJp  Rm&yoi,  Lord 
Cttfkk,  iBdMnahy  for  hnviat  hlld  Filli^ili  Castle  for  the 
Mat  agrint  the  parHanat  Cladei  citutd  him,  by  patent 
dated  IWyraod,  October  ti,  1641,  earl  of  Levcn  and  Lord 
Balgonie,  and  made  him  captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  a 
privy  councillor.  The  pjrii.inunl  recognized  h.ib  services  by  a 
gr.inf,  ami.  on  his  n^iKiiini;  the  lord  gener.ikhip.  :ip]x'intc<i  hiin 
rommindrr  of  the  pc rm.irii.Tit  forces,  A  iittk*  l.ilir.  l.cvcn.  who 
was  a  member  of  the  coniniittet  ol  the  estates  which  e»crci.'*d 
cjcrutivc  powers  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  used  his  great 
influence  in  support  of  a  proposal  to  raise  a  Scottish  army  to 
Mp  the  elector  palatine  in  Germany,  but  the  Ubter  massacres 
frw  this  force,  when  raised,  a  fresh  dinction  and  Leva  bimeif 
•OBampanied  it  to  Iidand  as  lord  ccneraL  Ha  did  art 
.  for  tk*  Onat  BalMlkB  (m4  kad  fcatu  In 

irera  opened  bctwacB  tka  Ea^Ul  aod  tfea 
nU  for  mutaal  armed  assistract.  Lens 
accepted  tfie  ooraraand  of  the  new  forces  raised  for  tlw  invasion 
of  England,  arnl  was  in  consequence  freely  accused  of  having 
broken  his  personal  oath  to  Charles,  but  he  could  hardly  h.ivc 
actcf)  otherwise  th;in  he  did,  and  at  that  time,  .irni  "-o  f.ir  as  the 
Scots  were  concerned  to  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  pariiarocnls 
were  in  arms,  pntfi  ^^c  lly  and  to  some  extent  actnaQyt  tO  MRM 
his  majesty  from  the  iafiucaoe  of  evil  cotmsellors. 
The  military  ope  nahdapwceding  Marston  Moor  are  described 
OuAT  Rbsbuion,  aad  the  battle  itMlf  aader  ka  ova 
Levcn't  gnat  rtpatadaa,  wiidam  aad  tact  nadc  Ua 


«f  hemtt,  PUrinA  and  M aa«tataf<k  ia  YerioMMu  Allat 

ftm  battle  the  allied  forces  separated,  Levcn  bringing  the  rfefl 
af  Newcastle  to  an  end  by  storming  it.  In  1645  the  Scots  were 
less  sticccFsful.  though  their  operations  ranRe<l  from  Westmorland 
to  Hereforfl,  and  Levcn  himself  had  many  administrative  and 
political  dilticulties  to  contend  with.  These  tlilTicuIties  became 
more  pronounced  when  in  1646  Charles  took  refuge  with  the 
Scottish  army.  The  king  remained  with  Leven  until  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  English  parliament  in  1647,  and  Leven 
constantly  urged  him  to  take  the  covenant  and  to  make  peace. 
Picsbgrteiiaaa  aad  ladcpradwili  had  aow  parted,  aad  with 
m  mam  nmnvdm  tfaui  Iha  caaiaataa  of  dia  covcaant  tkt 
tost  tub  and  English  Presbyterians  were  nady  to  by  down  their 
•rmt,  or  to  turn  them  against  the  "  sectaries."  Leven  was  now 
old  and  infirm,  and  thouKh  retained  as  nominal  Commander-in- 
chief  S.1W  nu  further  active  service.  He  acted  with  Argyll  and 
the  "  godly  "  party  in  the  discussions  preceding  the  second  in- 
vasion of  rnpland,  and  remained  at  his  post  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  hr  ;k:  i  f  preventing  the  Scots  becoming  nwrely  a  royalist 
laatnimrat  for  the  conquest  of  tlM  £a^di  Independents. 


hrt  feneral  of  all  new  forces  that  might  be  raised  for  the  defence 
«f  Scotland.  The  occasion  soon  came,  for  Cromwell  annihibted 
the  Scottish  invailers  at  I'reslon  and  rtloxcltr,  and  thercuf>on 
.Argyll  assumed  jwlitical  anr!  I.even  military  control  at  F.dinburgh. 
But  he  was  now  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  willingly  resigned 
the  effective  command  to  bis  subordinate  David  Leslie  (sec 
NewARK,  Lord),  in  whom  be  had  entire  confidence.  After  the 
eancutlon  of  Ckailea  L  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  this  t 
the  "  godly  "  party  acted  with  the  royalists.  In  the  new ' 
aad  ia  tka  dtsasrmaa  enpaiia  ti  Daabaif  fcama  Molt  but » 
part,  thongh  atiaapu  mm  aftcmrti  aMda  ta  \M 
KMisible.  Bat  ooea  aMta  tha  padtaawat  itfoaed  to 
accept  his  resigaatlM.  Levca  at  last  fdl  faito  the  haads  of  a 
party  of  English  dragoons  in  August  1651 ,  and  with  some  others 
was  sent  to  London.  He  remained  incarcerated  in  the  Tower 
for  some  time,  till  released  on  finding  securities  for  ^ropoe, 
upon  which  he  retired  to  his  residence  in  Northumberland. 
While  on  a  visit  to  London  he  was  again  arref^ted,  for  a  technical 
breach  of  his  engagement,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen 
of  Sweden  he  obtained  his  liberty.  He  was  freed  from  his 
engagements  in  1654,  and  retired  to  his  seal  at  Balgooic  in 
Fifeshire,  where  he  died  at  aa  advanced  age  h)  1661.  He 
acquired  considerable  landed  property,  particulaiiy  laskawrtia 
in  the  Carae  of  Gowrk,  whkh  he  called  Inchloiik 
See  LavsM  AMD  htoL  vtu^  fiMta  or,  hclBW, 

UrrSN.  a  police  b«rgb  of  fVdUK,  SeotlUdL  Pop.  (hiw) 
S57]t.  It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  llw  amOh  of  the 

Leven,  sjm.  E.  by  N.  of  Thornton  Junction  by  the  North 
Kritiih  railway.  The  public  buiMiriRS  include  the  town  ball, 
public  hall  and  people's  institute,  iti  the  grounds  of  which  the 
old  town  cross  h.is  heen  erected.  The  industries  are  numerous, 
comprising  tlax-spinning,  brewing,  linrn-wcaving,  paper-making, 
seed-crushing  and  rope-making,  besides  salt-works,  a  foundry, 
saw-mill  and  Uick-works.  The  Wtt  dock  it  not  much  used, 
owing  to  the  coastant  11 1 1  iimiilillM  at  aaad.  The  golf-links 
citaadlnt  iar  a  at.  to  Luadia  ara  aaaag  tha  bait  ia  Scotlaad 
IW  alka  1I,B.  it  LMdti  MS  bad  SnoMdtfa,  vaaaUr  calW 
lMmr<pap.  syG^^attbaaaMbaf  ]UalB«nb«ltb  a  tutloa  aa 
tia  Uaba.  Ite  Afce  fiHaooa  staatKof  atoaca  an  supposed  lo 
be  either  of  "  Dniidical "  origin  or  to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle 
with  the  Danes.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  old  house 
of  the  I.uni!ir!"i,  d  iiinf:  from  the  reign  of  David  II,  To  the  N.W. 
of  Levcn  lies  the  p.iri.sh  of  Kjnnowav  (pop.  870).  In  Captain 
Seton's  house,  which  still  stands  in  the  village  of  Kcnnoway, 
Archbishop  Sharp  spent  the  night  before  his  assassination  (1679). 
One  mile  east  of  Lundin  lies  Largo  (pop.  of  [>an'sh  2046), 
consisting  of  Upper  Largo,  or  Kirkton  of  Largo,  aad  Lower 
Largo.  The  public  buildings  indttde  SimpaM  iMliUile,  with 
a  piablic  ball,  library,  readitv-nma.  bowlinf<gTCaB  aad  lawa- 
caort,  aad  John  Wood's  hoapital.  founded  in  i6sp  Icff 
bearing  his  aaaae.  A  aiatoa  «f  Akaandar  SaWtk. 
(rt76-t7ai),  the  pRMotjrpe  of  "RobinaoB  Craaaa," 
Was  bom  here,  was  erected  in  1886.  Sir  John  Leslie  (1766- 
iSffl),  the  natural  philosopher,  was  also  a  native.  Largo  claims 
two  famous  sailors,  Admir.d  Sir  Thilip  Durham  (1763-1845). 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth  from  1836  to  1839,  and 
Sir  .•\ndrew  Wood  (d.  1515),  the  trusted  servant  of  James  III. 
and  James  IV..  who  sailed  the  "  Great  .Michael,"  the  largest  ship 
of  its  lime.  When  he  was  past  active  service  he  had  a  canal 
cut  from  his  bouse  lo  the  parish  church,  to  which  he  was  rowed 
every  Sunday  in  an  eight-oared  barge.  Largo  House  was  granted 
tohiaiby  JaatesIII.,  and  the  tower  of  the  origiaal  atiactoia  still 
aidrta.  Aboat  i|iB.fraiatha  coast  rises  the  hd^afXatlP  Law 
(9«Sft.).  KclBcLawBiaaantslaktatbaaaat. 

U¥Blf.lACll.  abdkaamama^ltakSeotlaad.  Itbaaaa 
oval  shape,  the  longer  axis  running  from  N.W.  to  SJt.,  baa  a 
length  of  3}  m.,  and  a  breadth  of  t\  m.  and  ia  floated  near  tba 
south  and  east  boundaries  of  the  shire  It  liesatahcight  of  35ofti 
above  the  sea.  The  mean  depth  is  Icsa  than  15  ft.,  with  a 
maximum  of  83  ft.,  the  lake  beinp  thus  one  of  the  shallowest 
in  Scotland.  Sadaination  wofks  carried  00  from  ila6  to  1836 
i»a«i  fey  a«a         til^tt  tttt  I 
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arta  of  s<j  m.  If  dfains  the  coumy  tad  is  itself  drained  by 
the  hewa,  it  a  (kowjs  for  the  I-och  Lews  truut  (Stjlmo 
tmnfiuu,  ooasidend  by  some  a  v.incty  of  J>.  irutu).  whicli  arc 
•■HiImMi  ior  MM  *od  quality.    The  (itbing^  arc  controiied 

tgr  the  Lack  Ltna  Aadbig  AbociuJob,  which  organizes  com- 
IWUMlM  tllltlBlnt<q|^'^—  Thelodicoataiiii 
•nsidu^  II^MlSttan^tl* luyMt, whicli  cotniDCDionitct 
^  flMiw  aaiit  Of  Flkdtah  M  tka  raiw  <(  dw  PriMjr  «f  Bbiv 
miMk-w  mmcd  from  9t  MMfc.  tbt  fint  aMM-^  flUM 
CuIJc<  citibliilimcnt  in  Scotksd.  Some  time  before  g6i  it 
Wis  made  over  to  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  shortly  after 
1 144  a  bo<iy  of  canons  regular  was  established  on  it  in  ronncxion 
»i!h  the  [^rior>-  of  canoiw  Ttffular  founded  in  that  year  at  St 
Andrews.  The  second  largest  island,  Castle  Island,  possesses 
mamas  oi  emcn  greater  iBter«6t.  1  he  &ist  stronghold  i's  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Congal,  ton  of  Dong.irt,  king  of  the 
ffetB.  Tlie  present  castle  dates  from  the  13th  century  and  was 
OWMiciii  I II J  used  as  a  royal  residence.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
iathekaadtof  tha  EofUsb  for  a  Htnc,  ffom  wbom  it  wasdcUveml 
ler  WlllMab  It  nceeKfiiDy  wMntaod  Edwud  MtiM%  dcgi 
fa  lU$^illd«Mfnsted  by  Robait  IL  I0  Sb  WIDlMB  fiWi^ 
afLupoa.  ftlMCMiietheprisonatwriawiiMfadttfltobeftlT..; 
of  Alexander  Stuart,  carl  of  Hurhan,  "  the  Wolf  of  Badcnorh  "; 
Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas  (njg);  Patrick  Graham,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews  (who  flicd,  still  in  bondage,  on  St  Serf's  Island  in 
1476).  and  of  Mary,  cjti«!«n  of  Scot*.  The  queen  had  visised  it 
more  than  once  before  her  dctenlton,  and  h.ad  had  a  5  .,1  1 
chamber  built  in  it.  Conveyed  hither  in  june  1567  idiei  htr 
turrender  at  Carberry,  »hc  signed  her  abdication  within  its  walls 
«n  the  4th  of  July  and  effected  ba  oscapi?  on  t  he  2nd  of  May  1  $68. 
The  keys  of  the  castJe,  whkh  wut  thrown  i:ito  the  loch  during 
mi/blLmnkmA  tad  an  pwwwwt  *l  Driinrii^r  ta 1M> 
ItiftiM.  0yppoit  af  HiBiy%  cum  bwl  faiwlvwl  Jtoww  Pffcy« 
ffk  aui  flf  Nonhamberknd  (b.  1528).  He  too  was  lodged  in 
the  oastle  fn  1569,  and  after  three  years'  imprisonment  was 
ftandrd  over  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  na<;  l)cheaded  at 
York  to  1572.  The  ftfovrrb  thai  "Those  never  got  link  who 
came  to  Loch  Leven  "  sums  ui>  the  history  of  the  cajlle.  The 
causeway  eonnening  the  isle  with  the  tnainJand  was  long  sub- 
merged loo  dee[>ly  for  u%c,  but  the  rcc Lunation opantlMIMlPBtdy 
referred  to  almost  brought  it  into  view  again. 

LBVBN  AND  MELVILLE.  BARIS  OF.  The  fanuly  of  MelviOe 
vydiliMrlMlditlMMtwoearkfaitaskdMomded  from  Sir  John 
IMviDfe  «f  Utk  In  FltaUie.  Sir  Joh^triio  waaaiaeaibarof 
tht  Mfomtag  puty  h  ScMlaatl,  was  put  ta  daatb  ior  Ugh 
treason  •«  tita  tjtli  of  December  1$^;  he  left  tiritk  other 

cbildrcn  a  son  RoTiert  (i  5,->7-i6?i),  who  in  i''i6  was  created  a  lord 
of  parliament  .is  I.<ird  .Melville  of  Monytnaili.  Hcforc  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  S(<)ltihh  ix-er.ige  Melville  had  been  a  stout  partisan 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  wlicjm  he  ri])resented  at  the  Eiipliih 
court,  and  he  h.id  dlled  jcvcr.il  important  otTices  in  Scotland 
under  her  son  Jamis  VI.  The  fourth  holder  of  the  lordship  of 
MtlviUe  was  George  (c.  i634->707)f  a  ma  of  John,  the  3rd  lord 
(d.  1643),  and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Jobn  Mdville.  Implicated  in 
tha  Rjw  Bouse  plot  against  Cbuha  IL,  Gaorge  look  refuge  in 
the  IblhcrlaiMU  hi  iMil,  but  he  retumed  t*  Sa#aiid  after  tba 
Mtahrtto*  ef  tttB  uaA  was  appointed  aecwtoy  far  Seellaad 
by  William  III.  in  1689,  being  created  earl  of  Melville  in  the 
fdlowfng  year.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Scottish  privy 
couniil  in  1696,  but  lie  was  depiiNcd  of  his  ofTico  when  Anne 
liecame  queen  in  r"02,  at.d  he  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1707. 
His  son  David,  2nd  earl  of  .Melville-  ( 1660-1  73S),  fled  tr)  Holland 
With  his  father  in  !6Sj;  after  serving  ia  !>)«  army  of  the  elector 
of  Krandenburg  he  accompanied  William  of  Orange  to  England 
in  t6S8.  At  the  head  of  a  regiment  raised  by  himsdf  he  fainght 
lor  WiBkm  at  Killiecrankie  and  elsewhere,  and  as  commandar' 
lB-d*tf  at  the  troops  in  Soathadha  daahpi—ptly  andcffectivcly 
«llh  lha  attempted  Jaieafaiia  lUogaf  titH^  la  1712.  however, 
his  ofTice  «a»  talMa  fraai  him  tad  Iw^hd  m  tte  6ik  of  June 
1728. 

.Mcx.ii;    :  I  '  lie,  1st  catl  of  LevcTi      f  ),  wa^  succeeded  in 

his  carklom  by  his  grapdsoa  Alaaoderj  wiM»  died  without  aoos 


in  July  1664.  The  younger  .Mexandcr's  two  daughters  were 
then  in  turn  countesses  of  Lcvcn  in  their  own  right ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  second  of  these  two  ladies  in  1676  a  diipute  arose 
over  the  tucceesion  to  the  earldom  between  John  Leslie,  earl 
(afterwards  duke)  of  Rothes,  and  David  Melville,  sod  tmxi  ot 
Matvait,  wctiaoad  abovt.  b  m»,  kavmai^  BmIhs  dM, 
■iidMdiall^i»b»iiaa»iiwt^iadMl«itt»ataa<<f  IiHB, 
■MoaHd  the  tltK  oOfac  Uweir  ead  vC  leaao  aad  Mdvai» 
after  he  amjaudtd  hif  fatiwras  eattl  «f  MilvMe  in  May  1707.- 
Since  1805  the  family  has  borne  the  name  of  LeilieM  h  ;:!e- 
In  1006  John  David  Lcslie-Melvillc  (b.  iSSio)  became  jiin  cail 
of  Leven  and  nth  earl  of  .Melville. 

See  hit  W.  Fr^tcr.  The  Md^Uti,  Boris  oj  },fii^t.  end  ttr  Lt^ie$, 
Earh  ef  Letem  (1890):  and  the  Ltiin  ami  ileinUt  Papfri.  edited  bf 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Lestic-.MclviUe  for  the  Ba,nrutync  Ciui>  iii-ut- 

LBVER.  CHARLES  JASBS  (1806-1873),  Irish  mrvdist,  second 
son  of  James  Lever,  a  Oayfa  architect  and  bnikier,  was  bona 
in  the  Irish  capital  on  the  ^Ht  of  August  1806.  His  dcsceat 
ina  partly  Eafiiih.  He  «aa  adnoated  hi  prnata  achoah,  where 
ha  wan  •  ifaic  aaaotad,  lead  Bffirali,  area  «  dofhadcr  hi  every 
hMadl  af  dlwijiWili^  Ud  bAarcd  generally  like  a  bi^  destined 
fcr  tha  tmry  is  one  «f  Captain  Marryat's  novels.  His  escapades 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (tS.'j-i KjS I,  whence  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.B.  in  1S51,  form  the  l>asis  of  that  vast  cellarage 
of  anecdote  from  which  all  the  best  vintages  in  his  noveU  ire 
derived.  Tfic  inimitable  Frank  We-bhcr  ia  CJm/les  O'Mmty 
(spiritual  ancestor  of  Foker  and  Mr  Bouncer)  was  a  coUcge 
friend,  Kobertfi^yk,  later  «oaa  Irish  parson.  Lever  and  Bgyte 
sang  balladl  «f  iMr  ««B  eOBposing  in  the  streets  of  Dnhffia, 
after  the  maana-  af  Fcnumm  er  Goldsmith,  ftllad  their  caps 
with  coppers  and  plajwd  naaar  ether  pranks  eabettahad  hi  ths 
pepe  of  aiaUty,  Com  Otm  and  imi  JT^illfii  Bafan 
leriODilf  «aat»rking  upon  the  nwdfcJ  etudfea  for  which  he  wa* 
designed.  Lever  visited  Canada  .xs  an  unqualified  surgran  on 
an  emigrant  ship,  and  has  drawn  upon  some  of  bis  cxpit-rii  nccs 
in  Con  Crc/^iin;  Arlkur  O'Leary  and  Rd,md  Cluktl.  Arrive<l  in 
Canada  lie  plunged  into  the  backwoods,  was  aftUatod  to  a  tribe 
of  Indians  and  hadtMCMipeatifceihlc  aildi  Wk,  Bhe  hia  own 

Bagenal  Uaiy. 

Back  in  Europe,  he  travelled  in  the  guise  of  a  student  fnan 
Gattingcn  to  Weimar  (where  he  nw  Oactbc),  thence  to  Vietuim$ 
he  loved  the  German  student  Ufe  fdtt  ita  beer,  its  fighting  and 
he  fan,  and  aavml  of  hb  aiHi]raoap»  anch  aa  **  The  Papa  ho 
lewd  »  aacar  Ufa*  tei<Bat|r  anvlad  hy  TftoMnh),  aie  on 
Stttient-KU  medris.  Si  Mdleal  degree  admitted  hfan  to  an 
appointment  from  the  Board  ef  Health  in  Co.  Clare  sod  then 
as  dispensary  doctor  at  Port  Stewart,  but  the  liveliness  of  his 
diversions  as  a  country  doctor  seems  to  have  prejudiced  the 
authorities  against  him.  In  iSjj  he  married  his  first  love, 
Catherine  Baker,  and  in  February  1(^37,  after  varied  exi>erieocea, 
he  liecati  r-jiining  Thr  C«nfaii«nt  of  Harry  Lorrequtr  through 
the  pages  of  the  recently  established  F>uUm  lltmtriity  Magasine. 
During  the  previous  seven  years  the  popalar  laate  had  decking 
strongly  iafavaqroi  theaanrkeaoval  Boamanilifinrt  bf  Frank 
MiUmt,  Tm  fKagh^  ne  S^biika»,Cyri  r<iawilor,  Jtoki  of 
WttalM,  Mm  Jb«e  aad  Tk^  Mhtmit  oad  Lafcr  Uaadl 
had  met  WOlkm  Haerikon  MaswtS,  tha  dtdtr  Ibonder  ef  the 

genre.  Before  ITury  Lorrtqucr  apifioartd  In  volume  form 
Lever  had  settled  on  the  strength  of  a  slight  diplomatic  cunnenicn 
as  a  fashionable  physician  in  Urussils  (i6,  Rut  Ducalc).  Lorrttpicr 
was  merely  a  string  of  Iri^sh  aiid  other  ^toiiti^  goo'l,  bad  a-id 
itidiiTerent,  but  mostly  rollicking,  and  Lever,  who  Strung  together 
his  anecdotes  late  at  night  after  the  seriotis  butuness  of  the  day 
was  done,  was  astcwMied  at  its  success.  "If  this  sort  of  thirtg 
MMiea  than«  I  cu  |»  ea  h«  ever."  Brussels  waa  indeed  a 
superb  pkm  for  ibe  obeorHMioo  «l  half^ey  offiocfa»  auch  ao 
Major  MoDieoo  (ruiiiaiiMirMMa  liaaiih),  Captain  BahWalonawl 
(he  like,  who  terroriaed  tha  Ummmet  m  the  phee  wtth  thehr 
endless  peninsular  :.toriti.  ai.d  of  Engliih  society  a  lit  tic  damaged, 
which  i;  l>cc3rac  the  specialty  of  L<.\er  to  depict.  He  skelchi  ■! 
with  a  free  har.d,  wrote,  as  he  li'.ed,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  duel  diOculfy  he  u^woeoced  was  that  of  ^ttsg  hd  of  hit 
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characten  who  "  hung  about  hi'm  like  those  tlrctoxne  people 

who  ncviT  r.in  rrakc  up  their  numii  to  LuJ  you  gooii  niKht." 
Lever  h.id  never  t.akcn  part  in  .\  lutllc  h:ni4ilf,  but  his  nexl  ititce 
books,  CJi^rli-s  O'MaHry  (:S4i).  Juck  Jfiiiton  .ind  Tom  Bmrke  «/ 
Otttt  iliHi)i  'written  un  kr  the  spur  uf  the  writer's  chronic 
extravagance,  contain  some  splcndul  military  writing  and  some 
of  the  most  aniDtatcct  battk-pwtcs  on  record,  in  pages  of 
O'iialley  and  Tom  Burke  Lever  anticipates  not  a  few  of  the  best 
efiecu  of  Marbot,  Thiibaut,  Lejcune,  Griois,  Scruxicr,  BtusojrM 
and  thclike.  Hit  MCOtroi  of  the  Douro  need  hardly  fatr MapMif* 
lO^ti^  it  ^i^^  Ij^^^l  Jfti^i^  ^(OC^^  ^^^^^p^^^^'^t  ^CoVj^ftBfiQMI^K  ^^3P  ^^fcft  CS^ltjCly 

Imr  lad  compld^  w«a  the  (Boml  nader  mm  tbe  Imh 
Diikc  biaself  downwards. 
In  1842  he  returned  to  Dublin  to  edit  the  Dublin  Unmrsiiy 

M<:i;jiiiir.  and  gnihercd  round  I'.im  a  typical  ooicric  of  Irish 
wits  (including  one  or  two  hornets)  such  as  the  (ySulIiv.ins. 
Archer  TtutU-r.  \V.  Carleton,  Sir  Wiiliani  Wilde,  Cat>oa  Hayman. 
P  K.  ^tcCa^lhy,  McOJiuhM,  Dr  Kenealyaad  many  others.  In 
Jkine  1 84.^  he  welcomed  at  Templeogue,  4  m.  south-west  of  Dublin, 
(be  author  of  tlie  Snob  Pa  pen  on  his  Irish  tour  (the  Hkekh 
Book  was,  later,  dedicated  to  Lever).  Thackeray  recognized 
the  luiid  of  Irish  ladam  beneath  the  suyfacB  imfilwwt.  "Th* 
wdior'*  dMuwcMr  ii  Mt  Ininow  but  sftHfiamt.  The  t^ti 
•n  maaify  utitdal,  Ofjutd  is  aadnets,  m  999ms*  I*  m  to 
b*  art  «l  mm  Iilih  viidiic  and  people."  tit  Wtlttlao 
4|iiaode  in  Vanity  Fair  was  in  part  an  outcome  of  the  talk 
Mtwecn  the  two  novelists.  But  the  "  Calway  pace,"  the  display 
fic  fo-ifid  it  necessary  to  maintain  at  Tctnpleogue,  the  ^lable 
full  of  horses,  the  canb,  the  friends  to  rniertoin,  the  quaricls 
to  rompfi5C  and  the  cnornious  rcpidity  with  »'.hic)i  he  had  to 
complete  Turn  H'.irke,  Thr  O' Pfmufkuf  anfl  Arthur  O'l.raty 
(1S4-),  m.i'lc  hi-.  n:\;ivc  l.ind  nn  impos«;:l)!r  place  for  I.<'Vrr  lo 
coatinut  in.  Tuiipiraguc  would  soon  have  proved  another 
Abbot&ford.  Thackeray  suggested  London.  But  Lever  rerguircd 
■  new  field  of  literary  observation  and  anecdote.  His  live 
wifinti  was  exhausted  and  he  decided  to  renew  it  on  the  continent . 

la  1845  he  tti%ii«il  U»  ediionhip  and  went  bnA  to  Bni&scis, 
wham  Im  itaitcd  «pa»  m  mmiUA  tour  «l  ecMlral  Europe 
In  a  tuaSfy  coach.  Now  aad  ttgiSn  be  halted  for  a  few  ffiontln, 
and  eirtertained  to  the  limit  of  his  resources  in  some  ducal 

c:i>;lc  or  oll.Lr  uhlrh  he  hired  for  ;>n  off  season.  Thus  at  RirrJcri- 
Liurj;.  near  lireRcnj;.  in  AiifTuit  1-S46,  he  enieilaiiicd  Cliarles 
Dickens  and  his  wife  and  other  well  known  p<-oplc  Like  his 
own  Dchnits  or  Di'dJ  Fann'y  .-1 'r.iv:./  he  tra'.clltd  continenlally, 
ffiini  Carhruhe  to  Conio,  fron;  Coit^o  to  Florence,  from  I  lorcntc 
to  the  Uaihs  of  Lucca  and  so  oa,  and  his  lettccrs  home  are  the 
In  any  of  the  literary  remittance  man,  his  amlution  now  limited 
to  driving  a  pair  of  novels  abreast  without  a  diminution  of  his 
standard  price  for  sadal  mrk  ("  twenty  pounds  a  sheet "}. 
la  the  KniifU  rfGmjutatf  aaiaiy  41  the  Uaion(i«47), Cm Cn«eN 
(it4«)i  JMraf  CtoM  <rBjo)  aad  Mmrkt  TUmtf  (iSs*) 
Sim  have  traces  of  his  old  manner:  but  lie  wisbegfonhgtoleee 
hfa  original  joy  in  composition.  His  foni  of  sadness  began  to 
cloud  the  animal  joyousncis  of  his  teniperamcDt.  Formerly 
he  had  written  for  Ihc  happy  world  which  is  young  and  curly 
.Tnd  merry;  now  he  grew  fat  and  l>ald  and  ^rave.  "  .After  vS 
or  so  what  has  life  to  offer  but  one  uni\cri3l  declension.  I.ei 
the  crew  pump  .is  hard  as  they  like,  the  leak  gains  every  hour." 
But,  depressed  in. spirit  as  he  was,  his  wii  was  unextinguished; 
be  was  still  the  delight  of  the  s^«hs  with  his  storks,  and  in  1867, 
after  a  few  yeus'  experience  of  a  similar  kind  at  Speaia,  he  was 
cheved  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby  ofTeriog  him  the  more 
liimiilTfi  rai—Milii  nf  Tiime  "SneiaeiihaadMdaycuiQt 
dtiag  nsUiinc  aad  you  an  Jott  lb*  mas  to  do  it."  TbesU 
buadied  could  sot  atone  to  Lever  for  the  lassitude  of  prohMfed 
esiie.  Trieste,  at  first  "  all  that  I  could  desire,"  became  with 
characteristic  abrupt noi"  dcicbtable  and  damnable."  "  N'olhinR 
to  eat,  iiolhinR  to  drink,  no  one  to  speak  to."  "  Of  all  ihc 
dreary  places  it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn  in  this  is  the  worst 
(some  references  to  Trieste  will  be  found  in  Thai  Hoy  c/  Si^riun's. 
l86g).    He  could  never  be  alone  and  wai  .ihnosl  niorbdly 

ttuwifcat  ujwa  litenxy .  cncourasemcot.  .  f  oiuuutcly,  like 


Scott,  he  had  unscrupulous  friends' who  as.surcd  him  that  hi* 
last  efforts  were  hi^  best.  They  Include  Th<  Fmliiues  of  GUncorr 
(iSsj),  Tony  BulUr  (iS6sV  LuHrcU  of  Arrjii  (18^5).  .Sir  Brookt 
Fosbrooke  {i^hfj).  Lord  KilnMin  (iS,-;i)  and  the  tabic  talk  of 
Corndius  O'Dowd,  originalty  contributed  to  Biackwood.  His 
depicssion,  partly  due  to  Incipient  heart  disease,  partly  to  the 
growing  conviaion  that  he  was  tho  victim  «(  liMary  and 
critical  conspiracy,  wa&  con urmal  Igr  At  ihalh  of  Ills  wife 
(2jnl  April  1870),  to  wbon  he  mi  teadedjp  attached.  Ha 
vititad  Iidaod  id  the  leBswinK  year  and  feeowd  alteniaieljr 
in  very  high  and  very  low  spirits.  Death  had  already  given 
himoncor  two  mraway  knock.-i,  rind,  after  his  return  to  Trieste, 
he  failed  gradually,  dyir,>;  sudi.icr.ly,  however,  and  altihist 
[i  iiiUe^jly,  from  failure  of  the  iH-art  s  action  on  (lie  ist  of  June 
1S7:.  ilis  dauRhttrs,  one  of  whom.  Sydney,  is  believed  (O  have 
becti  the  teat  author  of  The  Real  i'l  u  ChuJ  (iS6q),  were  well 
provided  lor. 

I  r'.llope  praised  Lever's  novels  highly  when  be  said  that  they 
were  just  like  his  conversation.  He  was  a  born  raconteur,  and 
had  in  perfection  that  easy  flow  of  light  description  which  without 
tedium  or  hurry  leads  up  to  the  point  of  the  good  stories  of  which 
la  eailin  daya  hia  u^ffy  aonaod  iwitriiaimihlr  With  Utito 
lapcct  for  ttutjr  of  action  «>  eoawcBliaoat  aovd  •tructoic,  hb 
brightest  books,  such  as  Lomqmer,  O'M alley  and  Tom  Burke,  are 
In  fact  little  more  than  recitals  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  particular 
"  hero,"  uti.. ounce leil  liy  any  continuous  intrimic.  The  type  of 
character  he  depicted  ii  for  the  most  pan  tlcuitiiUty.  His 
wonun  are  mostly  rouccs,  romps  or  Xaiuhippos;  his  heroes  have 
loo  much  ol  the  fickle  tcmp.cr  about  them  and  I.1H  an  easy  pfcy 
to  the  v.  rioiis  att  irk-s  of  Foe  or  to  the  more  playful  gibes  of 
'i  hackcray  in  PkU  Fegariy  or  iiret  i-iarte  in  Terence  DemUle, 
Tliis  last  is  a  perfect  bit  of  burlesque.  Terence  cxcbaugca 
rjinctcen shots  with  "he  Hon.  Captain  Henry  Somerset  in  the  glen. 
"  .Vi  each  hre  I  shot  avray  a  button  from  his  uniform.  As  my 
last  bMHet  ahot  ofl  iho  last  btttton  lam  hia  (lemb  1  Nvacfced 
quieilK  'Yau  aaarn  aoir.  kid,  tohcabnait  «a  lafipdas  tha 
gcntqr  ]m  aaanad  at,*  aad  mde  haaiMir  aaaor."  Aodyct 
theso  ctrelwi  rtudwa  ogntda  lacli  hamrtfiig  cwrtiaaa  as  ftaak 
Webber,  Major  Monsoon  and  Micky  Free,  "  the  Sam  Wellcr  of 
Ireland."  Falstaff  is  alone  in  the  literature  of  the  world;  but 
if  ever  there  canie  a  later  Ifllstatf,  Motise>on  was  the  man.  As 
for  liatiy  Hlake,  is  she  not  an  Irish  Di  Wrnon  ?  The  critirsmay 
[)r.ii=e  Lever's  ihouj^htful  and  careful  lati:r  novels  as  ihcy  will, 
but  Cl:.:rli5  tJ'MJl'jy  will  alw.iys  l)e  the  pattern  of  a  military 
to-nanee. 

Superior,  it  is  sometimes  claimed,  in  conj.truci.ioD  and  Styl^ 
the  later  books  approxboate  it  may  be  thought  to  the  good 
ordinary  novel  of  commerce,  but  they  lack  the  extram-dinorj 
qualities,  the  incommunicable  "  go  "  of  the  early  books — the 
elan  of  Lovcf'a  iiatatard  youtk  Anloa  aad  timmK  tatmiim 
these  prodMctiaaa  aaty  bo,  but  th«y  lepuMat  to  aa,  a»  vgy  few 
other  books  can,  that  pathetic  e}acikati(m  of  Lever's  own— 
"  Give  us  bock  the  wild  freshness  of  the  morning!"  We  know 
the  novelist's  teachers,  Maxwell,  Kapier,  the  olii-fayhioned  toin- 
pilation  known  ;ls  I'utotrfs,  ContfUUd  t!  J^iJi.'/ci  drs  Trant^.^ii 
at.d  the  old  bulTcrs  .H  Urusscls  who  emptied  the  room 
by  utterinji;  the  word  "  Bad.ijos.''  But  where  eh.c  shall  we  Imd 
the  ecjuals  of  the  military  scenes  in  O'.UdWcy  and  Tnr)t  Huike, 
or  the  military  episodes  in  Jaek  Htmt«H,  Arikur  O'Leary  (the  stoiy 
of  Aubuisson)  or  Maurice  Titrncy  (nothing  he  ever  did  k  foor 
than  the  chapter  introducing  "  A  remnant  of  Fonieooy  ")?  It 
IS  here  that  his  true  genius  lies,  even  more  than  in  his  talent  for 
csowiviaiity  aad  foB,  wMah  aMriccaaa  oaityopfv  otaaaaciy  X«ver 
(«tth  PhM  iBwuatlani)  HCM  BtaaUr  to«*da  <A  atoMNVlcM 
of  past  and  present  entertainment.  It  it  ban  that  he  SI  a  tfu* 
romancist,  not  for  boys  only,  but  also  for  mce. 

Lever's  lack  of  artistry  and  of  sympathy  m ith  the  deeper 
traits  of  the  Irish  character  have  been  stumbltng  blocks  to  hi* 
reputation  among  the  critics.  J^^xccjii  to  some  extent  in  Tkt 
Slr.rlim  ti  Cro'M  :rlin  (iRs^>)  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  por» 
trails  of  lri:.h  are  diav,,:  loo  exclusively  from  the  tyijc  depicted 

ta  Sir  Joitth  fiaudqctOD'a  M«mwt  and  already  well  Iwown  oa 
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Uw  Easlidi  •l«gi*>  He  cnUiidy  had  do  ikb'berate  ialcatiM  of 
«'lo«MlatlkBMtloMlckanelcr."  Quiu  the  reveiwi.  Tttib 

rQloMW  wKwrntloB  wmm  to  lav*  mMmd  im 
■pile  ef  dB  Ui  GalRc  qraqMUikt  aatf  oM 

codcavours  to  apotheosixe  the  "  Irish  Brigade." 

The  chief  autboritic*  are  the  Lih,  by  W.  J.  Filipatrick  (iS79)< 
ami  th«  LiKm*, «d.  ia  a  vol*,  by  Edmund  Downey  (1906),  aetther  o( 
«Wch.  however,  cnabwi  the  rradrr  to  penetrate  below  the  aurfacc. 

See  also  Dr  Camctt  in  Did.  Nal.  Bior.  :  Purlin  fnir  Mnf.  (1880), 
465  and  57";  Anthony  Tri)lloi»  >  ,1  in. v ;  Hl.iih-  i\iJ 
(Auguit  1861);  Forlttirktty  Rertr-jf.  vol.  xxxu  ;  Arwirvw  liana's 
EsMys  in  Ltltle  (l8<)i);  JlcnU-y's  VirzLi  and  Hevm.i;  MukH  \V.ilk<r'» 
iMtnUnn  ^  tin  Vutoriam  Era  (1910);  Tke  Bookman  Jltit.  of  Entliik 
£a(MVlMUWA)»p>467:  BMiMOR  (June  1906;  portraiti).  A  library 
•dItiM  «  me  nomi  in  37  v-ol*.  appearrd  1897-1809  under  the 
Miperintendence  of  Levtr'a  daitgliicr,  Julie  Kate  NeviUe.  H*.  Ss.) 

LEVER  (through  0.  Fr.  Itxtour,  Inere,  mod.  Itvier,  from  Lat. 

letarc,  to  Sift,  raise),  n  mechanical  i!<-\ii  for  raisinj;  hoilies;  the 
"  siniplc  "  li  vcr  consist cif  a  riRiil  bjr  Iroc  to  move  aboul  a  fixed 
fMiint,  icnr.r  l  \h(  fuli  rum;  one  |>oint  of  the  rod  is  connected  to 
the  (lice  10  tic  movc<l,  and  (x>wer  is  applied  at  another  point 
(sec  Mi  '  I'l-.'irsl. 

LEVERRIER.  URBAIN  JEAN  JOSEPH  (1811-1S77),  French 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  St  LA  in  Normandy  on  the  i  ith  of  March 
18x1.  His  father,  who  held  a  small  post  under  govemment, 
ad  him  to  Paris,  where  a  brilliant  esamina' 


tfM  frined  Uhw  b  t^i,  adaittuice  to  the  Book  Pelytedaiaue. 
The  dtrthietioa  ef  hk  cHccr  then  me  nwiiM  irilh  a  free 


choice  amongst  the  dmntawBta  of  the  publk  iervioe  opcti  to 
pupils  of  the  school,  fft  tdectcd  the  adminbtration  of  tobaccos, 
addressing  himself  cspcrlatly  to  chemical  researches  under  tlie 
guidance  of  Gay-I.ussac,  and  gave  striking  proof  of  ability  in 
iv.c)  p.ipers  on  the  combinations  of  phosphi  ias  wjili  hyifioRcn 
and  oxygen,  published  in  Ann>iU!  dr  Chitnsf  (t  dc  i'kyaque 
(1835  .md  ifi.17).  Hisasi  tvnion  ir,ii  vor.Ttion,  like  thatof  Kepler, 
came  from  without.  The  phcc  of  teacher  of  that  science  at  (he 
tcole  iVilylcchnique  falling  vacant  in  1837,  it  was  offered  to 
end  accepted  by  Levcrricr,  who,  "dodlc  to  circumstance," 
bilaaUly  abaadoncd  chcmistiy,  Mtd  directed  the  whole  of  his 
pa«en  to  celeitial  awchanlci.  The  tot  fraite  of  hk  khoars 
weie  coBiafand  hi  tteo  neBNfis  pNitBted  to  the  Aeadnny, 
September  16  and  October  14, 18J9.  Punuing  thcLtavestigations 
of  Laplace,  he  demonstrated  with  greater  rigour  the  stability  of 
the  solar  !.y«.tcm,  an'l  calculated  the  limits  within  which  the 
eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  vary.  Thi* 
remarkable  d^but  excited  much  attention,  and,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Francois  Arago,  he  took  in  hand  the  theory  of 
Mercury,  prodneinp,  in  1843,  v.-i-:ly  iiii]>rov«l  tables  of  that 
pkact.  The  perturbations  of  the  comets  discovered,  the  one  by 
H.  A.  B.  A.  Faye  in  November  1S43,  the  other  by  Francesco  de 
Vko  a  year  later,  were  minutely  investigated  by  Lcx-errier,  with 
the  result  of  dteprovieg  the  supposed  identity  of  the  first  with 
Lexdi't  kit  eoowt  of  ino,  aad  of  the  other  with  lycho'e  of 
1585.  OatheodKrheBd,heinadeltip|ieeranhtt«Kt«lathat 
Vieo's  comet  was  the  same  with  one  seen  by  Phifln*  de  LiUrc 
in  1678.  Recalled  once  more,  by  the  summon*  of  Ange.  to 
planetary  studies,  he  was  thi?  time  invited  to  turn  his  attention 
to  Uranus.  Step  by  step,  with  MRacioui  and  patient  accuracy, 
he  advanced  to  the  great  di5.c<jv(  ry  wl-.iil,  li.c  ir-.nmrl.Ui.-id  !iis 
name.  Carefully  sifting  all  the  known  tausi-s  of  disturbance,  he 
•howed  that  one  previously  unknown  had  to  be  reckoned  with, 
end  OQ  the  ijrd  of  September  1846  the  planet  Neptune  was 
disccmed  by  J.  G.  Galle  (d.  1910)  at  Berlin,  within  oaedqpoeof 
the  ipat  Levenkc  had  faidketed  (see  Neptums). 

Tm  BkHModlle  acMewmt  was  greeted  with  an  outbnrst 
of  puMfc  eathwkim.  Acadeak*  vied  with  each  ethor  in  ea- 
rolling  Levenkr  among  their  annbcia;  the  lUqrd  Sockty 
awarded  him  the  Copley  medal;  the  king  of  Denmark  sent  him 
the  order  of  the  Dannebrog,  he  was  named  officer  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  preceptor  to  the  comte  de  Paris;  a  chair  of 
astronomy  was  created  for  his  benefit  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences; 
be  was  appointed  adjunct  astronomer  to  the  Bureau  of  Longi- 
tadea.  Rettimcd  to  the  LegiaUtivc  Aaiembly  ia  1849  by  hi* 


paitjr,  hot  devoted  hk  princtpd  atMBtka  to  wuhJcctieeBMCic^ 
•itfc  BckMa  a*d  edtedea.  Afkrihe  trnt^  fim  ef  x*ix  ho 

sat  upon  the  eeoSriJlMi^tje^^  ? Uk'^&lie' wiyS 
technique  (1854),  and,  on  the  jolh  of  Janoary  flsi»eecccedcd 

Arago  as  director  of  the  Paris  observatory.  Hk  elkkl  work  in 
the  latter  capacity  would  alone  have  strjitud  the  energies  of  art 
ordinary  man.  The  institution  had  fallen  into  a  st.Ue  of  lament- 
al.ile  incOincnry.  I,eve:riir  |.>I.Ked  it  on  a  totally  r.cw  f<K)lii:g, 
freed  it  from  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  lx>ngitudcs,  and  raised 
it  to  its  due  rank  among  the  observatories  of  Europe.  He  did 
not  escape  the  common  lot  of  reformers.  uncompramising 
meaatue*  and  uncondliatmy  manner  of  enforcing  thean  miaed  a 
stona  ealy  q>Hie*d  hy  hk  wwewJ  ea  the  ah  of  f  ehway  i<to> 
On  the  diath  of  ik  Oaike  ffmlei  Pdeanay  (WN»> 

1 8  7  }1 ,  be  was  fdaeialcd  hjr  Thkfs,  bat  with  aiMhoifty  red  ricted 
by  the  supervisioa  of  a  counc!!.  In  the  midst  of  these  di»> 
quietudes,  he  esccuted  a  ta>k  of  j»ig.intic  proportions.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  com;>lete  revision  of  tlie  (.lanetary  theories, 
followed  by  a  laborious  cum;-iarison  of  rc>ults  with  the  most 
authentic  observations,  and  the  construction  of  tables  represent* 
ing  the  movements  thus  corrected.  It  required  all  his  indomit* 
able  pcncvcrance  to  carry  through  a  purpose  which  failing 
health  continually  menaced  with  frustration.  He  had,  however, 
the  happincas  of  living  long  enoogh  to  perkct  hk  wedt.  Thiee 
week*  after  be  had  affiled  hi*  sigMton  to  the  pltaled  ~ 
the  theory  of  Naptoae  ho  dkd  at  Vtkk  OB  the  >sid  of  r 
1877.  By  hk  MRkie  edth  MeidiaikJk  Choqoet.  «Hw  1 
vived  him  Uttic  nwre  than  a  month,  he  left  a  ton  and  daughtob 
The  diacoyery  «ritk  which  Leverrier's  name  is  popularly  identifef 
wa*  only  an  incident  ia  hi*  career.  The  ebboratton  of  the  tdmae  of 
the  heavrnt  traced  out  by  P.  S.  Laplace  in  the  iUcMifHt  tBntt 
was  its  firt-ir  jim,  for  (he  accomplihfiment  0/  wt.ich  forty  years  of 
unri  iini  1 : ir.iiu^tr,  lurely  *ufiicfd.  He  nevrri 1<  fr;unrl  time 
to  orgini/e  the  metrorological  tervice  in  Fninre  jnd  to  protnoto  the 
procnt  system  o(  intrmalional  weather-u ai nuii; v  He  four.dcd  t^r 
AMOciation  Scicntifiquc,  and  wa*  active  in  inuoducing  a  practical 
■cieniific  element  into  puhUc  ediioation.  Hia  inference  of  the  eaist* 
ence,  between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  of  aa  appreekUe  qutntity  of 
eimilAtin^  matter  {Cemplrs  rtndus.  1859,  li.  379).  has  not  yet 
IxTii  veriticd.  He  wa*  twice,  in  |86<*  and  1876.  the  recipient  of  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Aiitronomic.il  S>riety,  t.j>ndon,  and  the 
university  of  ("jmlirid(;e  eonferrj-d  ii[v>n  him.  in  l^rs,  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.U.  His  planctao'  and  solar  table*  were  adopted  by  the 
fiiolM  dhaaaac^  a*  well  a*  by  the  Ctiutaiuotut  4m  Hmf^ 

The  iteaaAn  dir  rObftnotoir*  d*  Paris,  the  pefaiiaidoa  of  wtkb 
wa.«  »et  on  foot  by  Leverrier,  contain,  in  vol*,  i.-vi.  (Uimuint) 
(iS55-i8^j|)  and  \  (187^-1877),  hi*  iheorien  and  Ubies  of  the 
several  pl.jnet«.  In  vol  i,  will  be  found,  bcsidcii  h\\  masicrly  rrport 
on  ihe  ob««TVator>-.  a  fcneral  theory  ot  -viil  ii  iiieiiu  ili-ies.  in  w  hirh 
the  devck>p(ncnt  U  the  ditturbing  tunctiun  wa*  carried  tunhcr  than 
hMtafavkualy  been  attempted. 

Tne  OMinoirs  and  papers  cooununicated  by  hhn  to  the  Academy 
were  Mjmmarizcfl  in  Cc^  piri  rtndui  (l8t^ti76).  and  the  more  im- 
pori.iiit  piililished  in  full  either  •cparatefy  or  in  the  Cmm.  4ti  Ump§ 
and  thi'  J  urnnl  des  malhtmaliquts.  That  entitled  iM«rfa/>/>eai^iu 
lur  dxifirrv.'.)  ;  tnis  de  la  !'nnyne  del  pttlurbationt  (1841),  was  trans- 
lated in  part  xviii.  of  Tavlor'i  Scitnti/U  iitmotts.  For  his  scicnti^ 
work  ste^Pieffui  AdaaoTa  mnkm,  MlmlMy  Ntittet,  axxvi. 
a3>.  aad  P.  Theiaad**  iwiew  k  Ami^  HOk.  tons.  xv.  (if 
foranMlpeef  hklk,J[.r 


LEVERTIN.  OSCAR  IVAM  ( 1S61-1906),  Swedish  poet  and 
man  of  U  trcrs,  was  l)orn  of  Jewish  parents  at  Norrkfiping  on  the 
17th  of  July  iSb:.  He  rr  leivcd  his  doctorate  in  letters  at  Upsala 
in  1887,  and  was  subsequently  dectnl  at  Upsala,  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Stockholm.  Enforced  sojourns  in  southern 
Europe  on  account  of  health  kmiliatked  hia  with  fnulf 
laaguges.  He  began  by  being  an  etttemefeU—cotthewt—l' 
kt  achoet,  hut  oa  hk  sttna  ia  sSge  ImB  « t«o 
la  Daw  ha  wtole,  hi  eolkhentfeB  wkh  the  peet  C  O.  V< 
von  Heidenstam  (b.  1859),  a  novd,  PepMas  brhllop  (1890),  which 
was  a  direct  attack  on  naturalism,  iiis  later  volumes  of  short 
stories,  RototoncrtcUtr  and  Siita  noitUtr.  are  fine  e.xanipks  of 
modem  Swedish  fiction.  Ihe  lyrical  beauty  oi  his  poems, 
"Lticndrr  ock  visor  (iSot),  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  rorr.antic 
raaction  in  Sweden.  In  bis  poem*  cotitkd  Nft  DikUf  (1S94) 
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volume  of  jv>«try  in  iqo;  justained  hii  n-putjiion.  His  tast 
pOctiLaJ  wurk  (  ir^o; )  wsi  Kunl  Silhmv  ckH  Sforolf,  poenls  founded 
on  an  eastern  legend.  As  a  critic  be  first  attracted  attention  by 
his  books  on  the  Gustavian  age  of  SvedJ^sh  letters:  TeaUr  och 
dr>smd  unda  Cmilaf  ill.  (iMq),  &c.  He  was  an  active  colla- 
borator in  thv  Mvlew  Ord  ock  BUd,  He  died  ia  1906,  at  a  time 


dlW  tfm^t  Ommm  «Rhesir>l  conductor, 
vttbora  M  dona  on  tlie  7th  of  Kuwialm  i8j9.  and  wu  the 

son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  He  was  educated  at  Giesscn  and  Mann- 
heim, and  canM!  under  Vinrenz  Lachncr's  notice.  From  1855  lu 
185S  Levi  studied  at  the  Lx-ipzig  cotiscr\ atnrium.  and  after  a 
■cries  of  travels  which  took  him  to  I'ari»,  he  obtained  his  firbl 
post  a.s  muMC  director  at  S»arbrUcken,  which  poit  he  exchanged 
for  ttut  at  Mannheim  in  iS6t.  From  1S6}  to  1864  he  was  chief 
conductor  ot  the  German  opera  in  Rotterdam,  then  till  i3;; 
at  Carisruhe.  when  he  went  to  Munich,  a  post  be  held  until  18^, 
when  iU-hcallh  compelled  him  to  rcMgn.  Levi's  name  is  in- 
wUk  tb*  iacvMMd  p«blie  a^^pmi^ikn  of 
Hi  iaadMMd  fkt  fM  pwlDnMace  of  Ar«(fU 
«  fiayfratli  In  itSi,  ud  •■•  co— end  vitli  liw  WMkal  Mle 
of  thai  place  doHnr  the  ttiMfwler  of  hit  cuwr.  H*  DWiad 
London  in  iSoj. 

LEVI.  LEONE  (1821-1SSS),  Engli<.h  jurist  and  statistician, 
wu  born  of  Jewish  parents  on  the  6th  of  June  iS}i,  at  Ancona. 
Italy.  After  receiving  an  early  training  in  a  business  houv?  in 
fail  native  town,  he  went  to  Liverpi.>ol  in  1^4.1,  Lecamc  naiurali^til. 
and  changing  his  faith,  joined  the  Pre»hyteridn  church.  Per- 
ceiving the  necessity,  in  view  of  the  unsystematic  condition  of 
the  English  bw  on  the  nillject,  for  the  establishment  of  chambers 
and  t/ibonali  of  eonuMNt  Ift  Encland,  he  wamly  ad\-ocaied 
tlMk  iMtlMtlM  IM  imnwM  ftmpUeU;  mkI  m  •  ratilt  of  his 
kbMn(toUfCipMlClrabcr«(OaiMMNVk«f'iAidlLevi  was 
made  lecreury,  wa>  foonded  in  11)40  In  iSso  Levi  p«blklMd 
Ms  Commerei^  Law  cf  tht  World,  being  an  exhaust fvr  and  com- 
parativc  treatise  upon  thr  laws  and  codes  of  mercantile  countries. 
Appointed  in  1S51  to  the  ch.iir  of  rommercial  bw  in  King's 
rollrRc.  Ijcndnn,  he  proved  him<.ilf  a  highly  competent  and 
popular  instructor,  and  his  evening  cla.s.ses  were  a  moti  successful 
innovation.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln'.'.  Iim  n  1H50, 
and  received  from  the  university  of  Tubingen  the  degree  of 
doclflr  •(  political  Kience.  His  chief  work— //ij/«ry  ^  Brituk 
Cmmtm  and  «f  in  EcmamU  Pnpw  ^  tiu  BrUuM  Nation, 
trtS'tffO.  b  pnlMpa  •  nfhw  lo»  partkUl  account  o(  British 
cconomte  devdopnant,  Mnf  •  ■■Inpar  190a  iba  Mmlngi  of 
Firca  Tndp.'btrt  its  viIm  aa  •  «Mk  «r  icCiraMa  cunol  be 
gaimafd.  Amonf  fib  other  wotts  aie:  Warh  and  Pay:  Wa§u 
and  Earninft  of  Ika  Warking  Clastes;  iHternatiomJ  Law,  wilk 
ifr.irf,^!i  U  a  Cede.   He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  iS.SS 

LEVIATHAN,  the  Hebrew  name  ('(wJ'AJ/t),  occurring  in  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  of  a  gigantic  animal,  apparently 
the  sea  or  water  equivalent  of  behemoth  (<;t ).  the  king  of  the 
animals  of  the  dry  land.  In  Job  xli.  15  it  wouM  if,  n-lon  pre- 
sent the  crocodile,  in  Isaiah  xxvii.  1  it  is  a  crooked  and  piercing 
serpent,  the  dragon  of  the  sea;c(.  Psalm ;  civ  :6.  Thcctymology 
of  the  wo(d  b  oncettaia,  b«M  ft  baa  been  taken  to  be  connected 
irftli  a  mt  oiaaniaf  **  to  tirfHJ**  Apart  from  Ita  scriptural 
meet  the  word  b  appHed  to  any  gigantic  marine  animal  such 
at  the  wll^,  and  hence,  figuratively,  of  very  large  thipt,  and 
also  of  persons  of  outstanding  strciif^h,  power,  wealth  or  infloeace. 
Hobbes  adopted  the  nriine  as  the  title  of  his  principal  work, 
applying  it  to  "  the  mitlitludc  so  united  in  one  person  .  .  .  called 
a  cominonwt.illh.  ...  '1  liis  is  ihc  generation  of  that  Leviathan, 
or  rather  ...  of  that  mortal  (I'hJ,  to  whkh  WO  OWa  Wldcr  t!  <^' 
iouaortal  Cod,  our  peace  and  defence  " 

(Lat.  Mr,  a  hu<sband's  biother),  a  custom, 
M  a  law,  compelling  a  dead  man's  brother  to 
Itanait  to  have  been  widespread  in  primitive 
timet,  mA  b  CM— ■  t»da]r.  Of  ibc 
puipoae  of  il»  IcvbMc  aMiifite  miMi 


t.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  custom  was  primarily  based  on 
the  law  of  inheritance,  a  wife,  rcg.irded  as  a  chattel,  beiaf 
inherited  like  other  (Ku&cuioiu.  The  social  advantage  of  pro- 
viding one  who  should  maintain  the  widow  doubtless  aided  the 
spread  of  the  custom.  The  abantfenmeot  of  a  woman  and  her 
children  in  the  nom,idic  stage  of  civiUialicMI  Would  be  equiva- 
lent to  death  for  tiMB:  Jwaca  wilb 


pdnitiva 
tavtbito 


became  a'  duty  ralbv  llaa  a  l<^.  Aamf  die  Tilhfala, 

for  example,  wbca  a  nan  diei»  Ul  bratbcr  or  hb  dstcr'i  son 
must  marry  tbe  widow,  a  faflllK  in  thb  duty  occasioning 

feuds.  The  obligation  on  a  man  to  provide  for  hi*  sisier-in-bw 
is  analogous  to  other  duties  devolving  on  kinsfolk,  such  as  the 
vendetta. 

J  J.  F.  McLennan,  however,  would  assume  the  levirate  to  be 
a  rclic  of  polyandry,  and  in  hi-,  ar^;  itr.i  r:t  \.\y-.  rnui  h  ^1re^■.  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  dead  man's  brplkrr  who  inherits  the  widow. 
But  among  many  races  who  follow  the  custom,  such  as  the 
Fijians,  Samoans,  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  Caroline  blanden, 
and  some  tribes  in  tbe  Interior  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  tba 
rule  of  inbeHiaacB  b  to  tha  biotbar  first.  Thus  amonc  tiM 
Sanub, "  whoi  tfte  Met  (MlMr  dfaii,  iba  next  younger  InMrila 
Che  wMow^driMMB  aad  al  the  prapcrty."  FMhar,  there  b 
no  known  race  where  it  b  pennhted  to  a  ton  to  marry  hb  own 
mother.  Inheriting  a  woman  in  ptiadtlve  sodeties  would  be 
always  tantamount  to  marr>'ing  her,and,spart  from  any  special 
laws  of  inheritance,  it  would  he  n.itur.il  for  the  brother  to  take 
over  the  wi  low.  In  j)olyt;amous  countries  where  a  man  leaves 
many  wnlows  the  son  would  have  a  right  of  ownership  over, 
these,  and  could  dispose  of  them  or  keep  Ihem  as  he  pleased,  his 
own  mother  alone  excepted.  Thta  among  the  Bakalai,  an 
African  trit>e,  widows  may  marry  the  son  of  their  dead  husbaiul, 
or  in  default  of  a  son,  can  live  with  the  brother.  The  Negraea 
of  Benin  and  the  Gabon  aad  tbe  Kaffirs  of  Natal  bmaiaiHar 
ctwiooia.  In  New  CabJaaia  every  man,  nanfed  or  iiB||k, 
imiltfMnadlalcljrwuqrlbhiother^wldaw.  laMynesiathe 
tevlttte  haa  the  foite  of  law,  and  It  b  coamoB  throughout 
America  and  Asia. 

3.  Another  explanation  of  the  custom  has  been  sought  in  a 
semi-rcligious  motive  which  has  had  exiriordiiiary  influence  in 
countries  uhrre  lo  die  without  i^Mie  is  recorded  as  a  terrible 
calan^iiv  The  fear  of  this  catailrophc  would  re.idily  arise 
among  people  who  did  not  believe  in  personal  immortality,  and 
to  whom  tbe  extinction  of  their  liiK  would  be  tantamount  to 
annihilation.  Or  it  is  easily  conceivaTdc  as  a  natural  result  of 
ancestor-worship,  under  which  failure  of  offspring  entafled 
depiivatian  of  chcfiibcdiitaa  aad  service.'  Thus  it  it  only  whea 
the  dnd  ana  haa  ao  ofepAit  that  the  Jewbh.  Hfaidu  and 
Malapty  lawa  pwtcribe  thy  tbe  twdw  shaH  "  ttp  M«dJ* 
tohim.  In tidttenae thelevlnleitlMapartoftheDeMcnneafc 
Code,  under  uddch,  however,  the  obligation  is  restricted  to  the 
brother  who  "  dwelleth  together "  (l  e.  on  the  family  estate) 
with  the  dead  man,  and  the  fir^t  child  only  of  the  levirate 
ni.irriagc  is  tcpardtd  as  that  of  the  dead  man.  That  the  custom 
w.is  obsoleicent  5«xms  proved  by  the  enjoining  of  ceremony  on 
any  brother  who  wished  to  evade  the  duty,  though  he  had  to 
submit  to  an  insult  from  his  sister-in-law,  who  draws  off  his 
sandal  and  spits  in  his  face.  The  biblical  story  of  Ruth  ex- 
emplifies the  custom,  tho«i|l  with  further  modifications  (see 
RiiiH.  Book  <v).  flMlly  the  coMonb  forbidden  in  Levitimt, 
thonghbiNcwTBrtanMnt  tfaDaathe  kvirateiawwaaatiadMcrfMl 
by  tome  Jews.  The  ceremony  ordained  by  DetttcnNMOur  b  adi 
observed  among  the  orthodox.  Among  the  HIadna  the iMifdM 
not  take  his  brother's  widow  as  wife,  but  be  had  lOtWWMme  wlth 
her.  This  practice  was  called  niyoga. 

4.  Vet  another  suggested  origin  of  the  levirate  is  agrarian, 
ihcmotive  beingto  keep  together  under  the  levirate  husband  the 

'  An  exprtwon  of  this  idea  is  otioted  from  the  MakShkdraia 
(Muir's  trans  ).  1>v  M.iv  MUller  (Gitford  Lectures). XalArtfiafafjptl 
P  3' 

•■^Th-it  stage  eofiiplcted,  aetk  a  wife 
And  gain  the  fruit  <if  wedded  lifc^ 
A  race  of  tons,  by  rites  to  mL^ 

fooft  thy  vMi'a  ««L 
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property  which  would  otherwise  have  been  divided  among  all  ihc 
brothers  or  next  of  kin. 


5*c  J.  F.  McLtnnan.  Siiuius  in  Aneunt  JInUtry  (I^ndon.  i8Hf. 
"  The  LcN-irjlc  aiid+'olyandrv,'' 

Starckc,  Tkf  Pnmtlire  Famitj  im  iU  OriitH 


in  The  Fotlniiktly  Revuit,  n.i. 


and  "  The  LcN-irjlc  and  ♦"olyandi 
vol.  xxi.  (1877);  C.  N.  Starckc.  . 
and  Dt*atfm€nt  (London,  1889}:  E<lward  VVctMBMCle,  /futoor 
of  Human  Maniaie  (London.  i894).  PP- S'O-SU;  WWWWglui^ 
noif*  containing  rrfcrrocr*  to  nuinerou»faioto(il tf*«lltll.SpaBirt 

tim  (forawriyMnte  Levi),  the  cbiart0«a«IU«lie«Bity, 

Quebec,  Canada,  utuated  on  the  prcclpitotu  south  bank  of  the 
St  LawrciKC,  opposite  (Quebec  city.  Pop.  (1901)  7783.  It  i^ 
on  the  IiiU  ri  oloni.il  r.iiiway.  .Tin!  is  the  c;isttrn  terminus  of  (he 
Grand  Trunic  and  Quebec  Cmtr.il  rjiiwayj.  It  contains  the 
Lome  dock,  a  Duminio:)  ^uwriKiU  Tit  ^;rjvinR  drnk,  4,15  ft.  long, 
100  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  sull  of  36J  and  soj  ft.  at  high 
water,  spring  and  neap  tides  respectively.  It  is  an  important 
centre  of  the  river  trade,  and  is  connected  by  steam  femes 
with  the  city  of  Qaabac.  It  is  named  after  the  mar£chal  due 
4e  Hiiii.  Ihi  I— t  rtWTr*r"*if        Frcitch  troops  in  Canada. 

UtVinBI^  «raM»  «f  Lwd  Ckm  oI  Jacob  by  Leah),  a  sacred 
cute  in  aadMtlBMittkaguaidiMMalUKlciiipfeasrvioe  at 
Jerusalem.* 

I.  Place  in  Ritual. —In  the  developed  hierarchical  system  the 
minister*  of  ihc  s.^nclu.iry  are  divided  into  distinct  grades. 
AH  are  "  Levitcs  "  by  disu  r.i,  and  arc  thus  correlated  in  tlu- 
gencaloRtcal  and  olhir  lists,  but  the  true  pri< -^thood  is  confined 
to  I  he  ionsof  /Varon,  while  the  mas>of  the  I.cvitcsart  ."sultordiiuilc 
servants  who  arc  not  entitled  to  approach  the  altar  or  to  perform 
any  strictly  priestly  function.  All  acccaato  the  Deity  is  rest  ric  ted 
!•  th*  oiM  priesthood  and  to  the  one  sanctuary  at  Jcruulcm ; 
tktVBniupping  subject  is  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  unity,  and  the 
flia6lloa«(  —nhipinWifliiMrf  opUabehaif  by  diviaebrchoacn 
prloti.  Th»wdiauyfaidMdMimj«allatrndeitnderp 
of  death;  only  those  of  Lcvitical  orii^  aay  perform  scr\'icc, 
and  they  are  essentially  the  servants  and  hereditary  serfs  of  the 
A.ironilc  priests  (see  Num.  xv  iii  ).  But  such  a  scheme  finds  no 
place  in  the  monarchy;  it  prcsupixifos  a  hicrocrary  under  which 
the  priesthood  increased  its  rjj;liti  by  fl.iimiiig  the  privileges 
which  past  kings  h.id  t  njDycd;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  complicated 
development  in  Old  Testament  religion  in |heU^ «t «Ul^  It  is 
to  be  followed  ( s.cc  11 1 1 .  k  r  w  Rsuciok)  . 

Fi  rst  (a) ,  in  I  he  ca  r  li  c  r  bibKol  writings  which  describe  the  st  ale 
ot  aiUin  undes  the  Ucbrav  aMMianhy  there  is  not  thia  funda- 
neaul  ilftttfimfr'  «aum  tlw  Levites,  and,  akkBUift  a  Uu  of 
Aamiits  Mgh-pifcm  ii  pmemd  In  a  late  tmt»,  internal 
detaBs  and  the  cvtdeaoe  of  the  Uatorical  bcMki  leader  fti  value 
extremely  doubtful  (i  Chron.  v5.  3-1  s,  49-53)-  In  Jcrusalcin 
itself  the  subord:n.itc  officers  of  the  temple  were  not  members 
of  aholy  gild.liut  of  the  roval  body-^uird,  or  bond-slaves  who 
bad  access  to  the  sacred  courts,  and  might  even  be  undrcumciscd 
foreigners  (Josh.  ix.  s;;  i  Kings  xiv.  2S;  2  Kings  xi.;  cf.  Zcph. 
i.  8  seq.;  Zcch.  xiv.  21).  Moreover,  ordinary  individuals  might 
serve  as  priests  (i  Sam.  ii.  11,  18,  vil.  i;  sec  3  Sam.  viii.  iS, 
dclibentdy  nltcnd  in  i  Chron.  xviii.  17);  however,  every  Lc>-ila 
mn  n  piiMt,  or  at  least  qualified  to  become  one  (Deul.  x.  8, 
XviiLyiJttdsesxviL  s-tjjbudwhentheuitborof  >KlQ|»zil.3i, 
wishai  to  represent  JcniboMa'tf  prleils  nt  HkfitfaNte,  he  does 
not  say  that  they  were  BOt  AinMUa,lNlt  that  th^iNR  not  of 
tlie  sons  of  Levi. 

Tlie  next  stage  (t)  is  connected  with  the  supprrvion  of  the 
local  high-places  or  minor  shrines  in  favour  of  a  cent  r.il  sand  uary . 
This  involved  the  suppression  of  the  Levitical  priests  in  the 
country  (cf .  perhaps  the  allusion  in  Deut.  xxi.  5) ;  and  the  present 
book  of  DeulanHMBy,  in  promulgating  the  reform,  represetUs 
the  LevltM  W  poM  scattered  "  sojourners  "  and  ncommcnds 
them  to  the  charity ot  the  people  (Deut.  xii.  ie»iiieq..xiv.  37, 
99.  XV).  11,14,  xsvi.  II  However,  (hqr  aic  permitted  to 

con^rr!;:ite  at  "  the  place  which  Tahwdiifaall  choose,"  where 
the  ,  11;  IV  perform  the  usual  priestly  dutica  IflfMher  tnth  their 
brcibtcn  wbo  "  stand  there  before  YalMMih,''  and  they  are 
*  For  ttaMntioa  of  "  Uvl  *•  see  hdov  1 4  «id. 


allowed  ihcir  share  of  the  olerinfrs  (Deut.  xviii.  6-S).*  The 
Dcuteronoroic  history  of  the  monarchy  actually  ascribes  to  the 
Judaeaa  king  Josiah  (63 1  B.c)  the  suppression  of  the  high-places, 
and  stales  that  the  local  priests  were  brought  to  Jenisalea  and 
received  support,  but  did  not  minister  at  the  altar  (7  Kings 
xnii.  9).  Finally,  a  scheme  ol  ritual  for  the  second  temple  raiics 
tUaaadttsiontnthaiaBkoi  apcincipie.  IhaLowtcsvhobad 
hoes  idolatfova  are  pwriihsd  hjr  ndMian  feom  the  piepv 
priestly  worit,  sad  take  the  anbotdinate  oiket  wbkh  the  un> 
circumcised  and  polluted  foreigners  had  formerly  filled,  while  the 
sons  of  Zadok,  v.  ho  \\i<\  remained  faithful,  are  henceforth  the 
legitimate  priests,  the  only  descendants  of  Levi  who  are  allowed 
to  minister  unto  Yahweh  (Ezek.  xliv.  615,  cf.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19, 
xlviii.  11).  "A  thifefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken,"  and  these 
three  iiiiiciieriilciit  w  itiir-,.^LS  a^jrec  in  describing  a  significant 
innovation  which  ends  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Zadokitcs  of 
Jerusalem  over  their  brethren. 

In  the  last  stage  (c)  tbeezduiion  of  the  wdinary  Levites  from 
all  ahan  in  the  pdsstlwod  of  the  ions  of  Aaron  is  looked  upon  sa 
a  matter  of  Bouaeb  dating  faooiiheinWitiHieQoiptiertlywowMp 
by  Meoca.  The  two  claiiai  we  supposed  to  have  been  f  e— dtd 
separately  (Exod.  xxviii.,  cf.  xxiz.  9;  Num.  Bi.  6-to),  and  so  far 
from  any  degradation  being  attached  to  Ihc  rank  and  file  of  the 
Levites,  their  pos-itinn  is  n.in.r.  'l)  an  Vj or. 'nr,!!  !c  one  compared 
with  that  of  the  mass  of  non  l-evitical  'Aorshippcrs  (sec  Num. 
i.  5o-<i),  ;;t,'l  ;lie>'  arc  taken  by  Viihwch  as  a  surrogate 
for  the  male  first-born  of  Israel  (iii.  u-ij).  They  are  inferiw 
only  to  the  Aarom'tes  to  whom  they  arc  "  joined  "  (xviii.  i,  a  play 
on  the  name  Levi)  as  assistants.  Various  adjustments  and 
modifications  still  continue,  and  a  number  ol  scattered  details 
nay  indicalo  thai  inlcnaliivalrica  made  tJMflisclvea  felt.  B«t 
the  dUfcnnt  alapa  cn  haidly  he  leooiMni  claa4r«  tllkoiiih  tfet 
fact  that  the  priesthood  was  extended  hapoatf  lioIiMdloato 
families  of  the  dispossessed  priests  poiilta  to  SQOW  conpnoadK 
(1  Ciirun.  x\iv.).  Further,  it  is  subsequently  found  that  certain 
classt'b  uf  l<  Miple  servants,  the  singers  and  porters,  who  had  once 
been  outside  the  Levitical  gilds,  became  absorbed  as  the  term 
"  Levite  "  was  widened,  and  this  change  informally  expressed  by 
the  genealogies  which  a>f  ribe  to  Levi,  the  common  "  ancestor  " 
of  them  all,  the  singersaad  even  certain  families  whose  heathenish 
and  foreign  luimcs  dMw  thai  thQT  WHS  oooe  Moidly  aaraatti 
ol  the  temple.* 

t.  Sigptijuaiift  ^  iMt  Dm/o^MCK/.— Although  the  legal  basts 
for  the  fnal  8taa»  ia  fooMi  in  the  taaiilataonof  the  time  of  Moees 
(laturpaitel  thesscond  willewiliiilil.c.)»mainiealityacarcely 

earlier  than  the  5th  century  B.C;,  and  the  Jewbh  theoty  finds 

analogies  when  developments  of  the  Levitical  service  are  referred 
to  D.r.  I  I  f  I  riirmi.  xv.  seq.,  xxiii.  sqq.),  Hczckiah  (j  Chron.  xxix.) 
and  Ji'  i.ih  uxxv.) — contrast  the  history  in  the  earlier  books  of 
S.iir  irl  and  Kinps  —  or  wlien  tlic  still  liter  bf  '  k  of  Jubilees 
(xxxii.)  pLtccs  the  rise  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  in  the  patriarchal 
period.  The  traditional  tlieory  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
elaborate  Levitical  legialation  cannot  be  maintained  save  by 
theaioitariiitraiyand  inconsequential  treatment  of  the  evidence 
and  hy  aaaatiio  indiffawMa  to  the  hiaiaikal  apiriL;  and, 
al  tiKMtfanmBetouspelnUol  detail  atinieauiiave(yohscaire,t)w 
three  lading  stages  in  the  Levitical  institutions  arc  now  iMflg- 
nixed  by  nearly  all  independent  scholars.  These  stages  with  n 
number  of  concomitant  fi  /ii^-ri  ^  i  iii  n.-rn  tl.i  li'L:..ry  hypothesis 
that  biblical  history  is  in  the  n..un  due  to  two  ludiiig  recensions, 
the  Dcuteronomic  and  the  Priestly  (cf.  l6l  and  U|  above),  which 
have  incorporated  older  sources.'  If  the  hierarchical  system  as 
'The  »wd»  "  benide  that  which  cometh  lA  the  sale  cf  his  patri- 
mony "  (lit.  "  his  scllinj;s  according  U>  the  fathers  "J  arc  obscure; 
thry  seem  10  imply  some  additiotMllOHieeOf  IMMR  vUththeljevite 
enjoys  at  the  central  sanctuary. 

iPor  the  alrMiiIsi  (" given '1  and  "children  of  the  slaves  of 
Sniswiea  "  (whose  hcndhary  serMce  would  give  them  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  temple  slave*},  sec  art.  Nethiniu.  and  Dcnringcr,  Ency. 
Bih.  roK.  , 
•  In  drf<T«-p  (if  thf  traHition.'it  vjrw.  fie*  S.  T  Curti««,  The  Levititat 

liter  altitude  should  be  contra»t«5d 


Prifsli  (I.**:;),  with  whirh  lii 
(•K  ttimtMt  Sernttk  Rtiinon  I  »-4ay,  pp.  14 
mjn^  a«l  sm-);  W.  L.  BSMcr,  Jbactasfy 
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b  existed  in  tbe  pmt-«xilk  afe  was  rc«Dy  the  work  al 
it  is  icexplicablc  thAt  all  trace  o{  it  was  so  comptetdyhllklMt 
the  dcgnulmtiM  •(  iJm  muo7*iitkilm  Ja 

ordinaiy  Levites,  00  the  t  radii  ii—l  ,  wi—i^r  ImWdta 
priestly  rights  under  penalty  cfdMth.  Hmw  b  In  feet  no  de«r 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  bctv.cm  priests  an.i 
Lo'iles  ia  any  Hebrew  writing  dcmon-sirabiy  ciriier  ti.aa  -.he 
Oeulcronomic  siagr,  ahhough.  even  is  the  Pcntatrtich  conijin?! 
ordiixaturcs  which  have  Inrn  carried  l>.ii  i.  by  means  of  a  '  legal 
ton  . eiriioii  "  to  Uic  iJa\s  of  Muse^,  writers  have  occasionally 
allcccU  curlier  records  ol  the  hi.siory  to  agree  with  later 
llandpoints.' 

No  aigument  in  s>u^iport  of  the  tradtliasiat  theory  ran  b«  drawn 
froa  dw  account  ot  Korah'a  revolt  (Num.  xvi.  >«4g.,  »c\'  6  Ji '  ''"™ 
Ike  Levttical  cities  (Num.  xxxv.;  Josh.  xxi.).  bomc  of  \hc  Utter 
!  dtlter  not  conquered  by  the  Isneiitc*  ontil  long  after  the  ia- 
:  or,  if  oonquered.  were  aee  held  by  LeviiM;  aad  flame*  ant 
mating  01  plam  m  which  priests  are  actually  known  to  have  lived. 
Certainly  ttic  names  are  laojely  itleiiticdl  with  ancient  holy  cittc*, 
which.  However,  are  holy  l>iiaiiM-  thi-y  jh.i^mkI  noted  thrincs, 
not  iNiauie  the  inhabitants  w-crc  nn ml  rr,  of  a  holy  tribe.  Cezrr 
and  Taanacb,  for  example,  are  aaid  to  hav«  remained  in  the  hands  of 

fe■anite•  (Judges  L>7,  ay;  cf.(  Kiagaia.  f^andneMKOMavatioa 
diown  how  far  the  cultiis  of  thew  cities  was  removed  bgn  Mo«iic 

religion  ami  ritual  and  how  InnR  the  ^;rr>^^^•r  elctnents  perstitcd.' 
On  the  other  h.iiid.  the  «i.in>  tuarii ■^  oliviouvly  h.id  always  their  local 
minwtcrv  all  6(  whom  in  lime  could  fie  fjKi-tt  I.eviliral.  and  It  is 
only  in  this  K-nw,  not  in  tli  it  'il  the  I.iii-  (m.  stiy  leijivlation.  that  a 
place  like  Shcchcm  coukl  cv  cr  hAve  l>ecn  included.  Further,  instead 
«f  boUiag  dtica  aad  .pM«uw.  gpwuwl%  the  Levitn  ane  tomeiiaM* 
<Mcribttl  aa  Maitcrad  aad  divided  (Ocn.  xlix.  7:  Deut.  xviiL  6), 
aad  thoDgh  they  nuv  naturally  poww  property  as  private  indi- 
viduaU.  they  aioae  o<  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  poairss  no  Uibal  in- 
heritance (Num.  xviii.  25.  xxvi.  63;  Deut.  x.  9;  Josh.  xiv.  j).  This 
fluctuation  (indi  a  j..ir,i;'.  1  m  the  .i^r  .11  which  the  Levitea  were  to 
serve:  for  neither  has  any  reasonable  explanation  been  found  on 
tteua^UM  Nu^  i^shmm  tkeaga at  lUrty.  aUoagb 
M  L  3  M  haa  bcca  Mducad  to  tamityt  hallo  r  Oma^  sdtt.  j. 
Oavio  is  said  to  have  numbered  them  froni  the  kagber  limit  wkcieat 
hi  tt.  34,  37  the  lower  figure  is  givfn  on  the  autnonty  of  "  the  last 
words  (or  acts)  of  David."    In  Num.  vlii.  the  age  is  given 

as  tweriiy-hvf,  but  twenty  lie^ame  u..ual  ami  recurs  in  1- rra  lii.  8 
and  2  Cnron.  xxxi.  17.  "there  arc,  however,  independent  groMml* 

fcits&sxi  »it  a^/ti^r"  " 

When,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  raetbods  of  Hebrew 
fcaMlogical  history,  tlie  Leviles  are  defined  as  the  descendants 
«I  liMi,  the  third  aoa  ol  Jacob  hgr  Leah  (Geo.  nix.  J4)t «  hitni 
hUilHaUtioa  ia  unoeocasary,  ajid  the  enly  aairative  whertin 
Lnigppeaxa  aa  a  peaon  evidently  ddioeatca  nader  the  form 
«f  mnmUimtim  wtauM  Ite  Mataqr  «f  «bt  LavlUa  (Cen. 
am.).*  Thqr  (atotht^lilMifti  Undatte  tribe  gM  apart 
ior  Mcnd  duties,  and  witbotit  eittaing  bto  ibe  large  quart  ion 
bow  far  the  tribal  achemcs  can  be  used  for  the  earlier  hbtory 

A.  van  Hoonaeker,  Sacerdixf  U'-.-.'-uiuf  (1890);  and  J.  Orr, 
PrMtm  tj  On  O.T.  (190^).  These  and  other  apologetic  writings 
'  r  iiaad  to  peodm  aay  adauMaa  alignalivc  hyiBChcsi*, 
they  argue  for  the  traditional  theory,  later  nviaion 
not  being  excludeij.  the  n>i«lem  critical  view  arrepts  late  dates  for 
the  lilerao'  »oun;es  in  their  iirescnt  form,  and  explicitly  reconiLKS  the 
•  of  nuicfa  tJuttisaadcBt.  NoM  the  carious  old  trannioa  that 
wrote  «ni       law  «Meli  had  faaai  btnt  |»  Eadh  Jdv. 

many  indicatlona  tl«at 

|fca  OBMlaxt  baa  tMBMipMO  conaraRabls 
Thtl^Wuatint  tram 
plfcalaand  Levites,"  and  a  Cbron.  v.  5  reads  "  the  Levite  prietta." 

the  phra»e  chararferisiir  <i(  the  Deuteronomic  identification  of 

Erie-tly  and  Lesitiial  ministry.    1  Sam.  vi.  15,  too,  brings  in  the 
evites,  but  the  verse  breaks  the  connexion  btwcea  14  and  16. 
^  the.  paMHt  dimiw  bt  aha  «M  «f4  tub  aR  «f»     tftt  com- 


bamoojari 
aad  «hW  t 


me 


ig  at  a  fairlv  tate  date, 
tors  did  not  read  the  cuuae  which  aptaks  of 


Faifair  U.  VtacaMs  O-P-  Cmoam  taptis  rnptoraHam 
Mto  (igarK  ^  Mt.  aoa«qq„  465  sq. 

•  SoCen.  XXXIV.  7,  MStnorhaswrousht  folly  "  in  Israel  "  (rf.  JudRes 
XX.  6  and  olteu  ',  .m  l  11  r  to  "  Joci^  "  i«  not  a  ix  rwm.d  but  a  <  olU-c- 
tive  idea,  for  he  says,  "  1  am  a  few  men,"  and  the  capture  and 
dm  met  ion  of  a  conaidenbte  dty  ia  ia  the  natoi*  of  things  the  work 
«f  more  than  two  indlvidaais.  In  the  alnaioa  to  Levi  aad  Simeon 
bCen.  xUa.  tktMDaraipdhnaaf«a''bio^n'*talibacaaBmnal 
ably.  Sm,  far  otbar  mmmglm  ai  yaaBllMHoii,  Owi—t»ov : 


aaacmlMy, 


«f  Isiaal,  it  may  be  observed  that  no 
htt  yat  been  found  o(  the  ethnolo^eal  If 
af  Leah  la  thdr  htaiorical  rcUtkm  t 
ttfbck  natfevarfateOigible  nay  bedwaatlMofm 

tribe  resmid  for  pnaUf  aBrvice,  the  fact  that  it  data  oot  a|vQr 
to  early  biblical  hiitofy  ti  apparent  from  the  heterogeneous 

details  of  the  Lcvitic.al  d!\i^ions.  The  incorp<iral!on  of  5iri>;(.r'» 
and  porters  is  indeed  a  late  process,  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
tendency  to  co-ordinate  all  the  religious  classes  (sec  Cenealogv; 
BUJuiji).  The  genealogies  in  their  coni()Iete  form  pay  little 
heed  to  Mot5CS,  although  .\arun  and  Moics  could  typify  tho 
pric&tbood  and  other  Levitea  generally  (t  Chfoo.  ixiii  14). 
Certaia  priesthoods  ia  the  first  stage  (f  i  («P  claimed  deaoM 
from  these  prototypes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ofaacrve  the 
growing  importance  ot  Aaron  in  the  later  sources  of  "tha 
Eio4wi»"  aad  (a)  tto  wlatio  batawan  Itobah  CUmm)  mi.  Mg 
t  aw  mm  1? inhiwi  and  ITIioBgf.  o>  ilw  om  Mij  mi  iba  tt  riiluj 
nanai  tfndil  (f.c  the  Moaalle),  Gerthoo  and  tbe  Aannila 
priest  Eleaiar,  on  the  other.  Theine  are  links,  also,  which  unit* 
Moses  with  Kenlte,  Rcchabite,  Calebtte  and  Edomiic  families, 
and  the  Levilical  lumes  themselves  are  equally  connected  with 
thesouthem  tribes  of  Jud.ih  and  Simeon  and  with  the  Edomites.* 
It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  th.%t  some  relationship  subsisteil, 
or  was  thought  to  subsist,  among  (t)  the  l.eviii-s,  ( j)  cl.ins  actually 
located  ia  the  south  ol  Palestine,  and  (j)  families  whose  name* 
and  traditions  point  to  a  southern  origin.  The  exact  meaning 
of  these  features  is  not  clear,  bflt  If  it  ba  itmcmbercd  (a)  that  iha 
Leviles  of  post<xillc  literature  (CpreNataoly  the  result  ui  a  loos 
and  iatricale  devnkipmcnt,  (*)  that  the  nam  "  Levita,"-  la  tba 
later  ttagea  at  least,  was  cMended  to  indude  aH  prfeithr  MtvaDt% 
and  (r)  that  Iha  pifaithoBdfc  to  leading  to  bccoma  liieeidUiy» 
iaduded  ptiola  who  wia  Levbcs  by  adoption  ami  sM  6f 
dcsGcat,  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  examination  of  tbe  evidence 
for  the  earlier  stages  cannot  confine  itself  to  those  narratives 
where  the  ■■perific  term  alone  occurs. 

3.  Tkc  Trjduions  of  the  Lmlei.  -  In  ihc  "  Blessing  of  Mi»ci  " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  Levi  is  a  collective  name  for  the  priesilun-d, 

probably  that  of  (north)  Israel.  He  is  the  Ruardian  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  knowing  no  kin,  and  enjoying  his  privileges  for  proofs 
of  fidelity  ai  Alasaah  and  Meribah.  That  these  places  (in  (he 
district  of  Kadesh)  woa  traditionally  aiaodated  with  the  origin 
of  the  Leviles  is  suggested  by  varioos  Leidtical  atories,  although 
it  is  in  a  narrative  now  in  a  contest  |Miatfll(to  Horcb  or  Siiial 
that  th»  Levitaa  aw  tinwilai  who  far  so«a  gmim  (aaw  |ail> 


oa  btbalf  of  Yahwdi  ffMd. 
«•  to  link  tocEtber  tbe  Kcnitea.  CtkUtM  and  Daidtat'toA 

tradition  of  some  mow-rrrnt  into  Palestine,  evidently  qallb 
distinct  from  ihi:  great  invasion  of  Israelite  tribes  which  pft« 
dominatt-s  in  th<;  existing  records.  The  priesthood  of  Dan 
certainly  tracc<i  i;s  origin  to  Mo^c-s  1  !Jud;;cs  ivii.  0,  xviii.  ^o) ;  that 
of  Shiloli  dain.cd  an  ecjually  hi^h  ance-itry  i  i  S,jm.  ii  i-j  seij  I  ' 
Some  tradition  of  a  widespread  movement  appears  to  |je 
ascribed  to  tbe  age  of  Jehu,  whose  accession,  prontoted  by  the 
prophet  EUsha,  marks  the  end  of  tbe  conflict  between  Yahweh 
and  BaaL  To  a  Rcchabite  (the  clan  b  allied  to  the  Kcaitcs) 
it  dcfinilcly  asoibcd  a  hand  in  Jehu's  sangoinary  measures, 
and,  though  little  is  tohi  of  tbe  obviously  momentous  events,  one 
wriM  tfvrir  iMm  »  a  bloody  pmM  arh«  nioaM  MM  ta 
baiiMMllytha«nid(i  UngsaktTl.  ttMna^yOMMiy 
of  tbe  OQgiiial  selection  of  tbe  Lovftct  ia  tha  wIMtff  AMni> 
lions  an  uncompromising  massacre  of  Molaters.  Onseqnently.' 
it  is  very  noteworthy  th.it  jMjpuIar  tradition  preserves  the 
rccollcctioa  of  some  attack  by  the  "  brothers  "  Levi  and  Simeoa 

'See  E.  Meyer,  ttradiUn  u.  ikre  !f<uhb\3rtiamnu,  pp.  199  sqq. 
(passim);  S.  A.  Cook,  £«i^y  Bib.  col.  IU15  Oil.  Notes  on  O.T, 

History,  pp.       vyi  .  IJ2  IJ5 

'  The  second  element  of  the  name  Abialhar  is  connected  with 

(ether  or  Jethro.  the  father-in-Uw  of  Moaca,  and  even  khahnJ 
I  Sam.  iv.  ri)  seems  to  be  an  intentwoal  remapiag  of  Jochcfaadi 
which  is  elsewhere  the  name  of  the  mother  of  HaaSL  Tlllasliai. 
Eli's  son,  becomes  in  later  writinn  the  name  of  a  I 
f  prioM  in  tht  dajrs  of  the  eaodat  fma  E^ypt. 


Liyiiiztxl  by  Google 


■pM  the  tunoua  holy  dty  •! .  Shwdbaa  to  «vengB  their 
**  liner  "  Diitth  (Gen.  mdvOi  «Mt  thtt  a  thuOed  nemtivc 
tdb  el  the  hleoAMmy  thomh  fkm  Duim  vha  eecked  m 
^phfiiwrite  thrine  ea  their  jeunwy  to  a  new  heaw  (Judfce 
avB.  •().). 

The  older  rcconU  ulilind  by  the  DeuUfomoak  ud  later  compilm 
indicate  wme  common  tradiitoo  which  hei  liwiert  cupmuoa  in  ibctc 
varyine  (ormt.  Different  religiou*  ttemlpoint*  are  rcpmentcd  in 
the  biblical  »ritinB«,  and  it  is  now  important  to  ob»et\e  that  the 
prophecies  o{  llcm-a  unmistalcihiy  sliuw  another  attitii<!r  to  the 
wradite  prir»thocxl.  The  condcmiution  o(  Jehu's  blcxi"l  !ii"<!  (Hot. 
i.  4)  gives  another  view  of  fvi  nii  in  which  Ixilh  Khjjh  a:  '.  1  1,  ha 
«<rre  concerned,  and  the  change  is  more  vividly  rcaliAxl  wlicn  it  i« 
ig«md'  that  avm  to  hloaet  aad  Aam,  the  tnuUtioaal  founder*  tA 
Imafite  idipoa  mi  riluaL  fa  eacribed  offcaea  wheieby  they 
incurred  Yabweh'*  wrath  (Num.  xx.  13,  24,  xxviL  14;  Deut.  is.  jq, 
Sxxii.  sO-  The  anctuane*  of  Shiloh  and  Dan  lasttxl  until  the 
dcptirlation  of  I  vaci  (Judges  xviii.  30  scq  ).  and  some  of  their  history 
it  "itiU  prc'j-n.ci]  in  the  account  o(  the  tite  pirniun.in  liii .il  ape 
(iJth-ilth  ccnturica "  "  '    •^•-■i  ■   ■<  .        ..  . 

niqiiity  (I  Sam.  iiL 
ana  the  priest*  are  sul  . 
<t  Sea-  xxi.  MO.).  All  idea  of  hlnoricat  peripcctive  has  Veen  lost, 
rinee  the  fall  o(  Shiloh  was  apparently  a  recent  event  at  the  doae  of 
the  7th  century  (Jcr.  vii.  12-15.  xxvi.  6-9).  But  the  tendency  to 
ascribe  the  di-.i^icrs  of  ivirth.rn  Ivarj  to  the  priesthood  (see  eap. 
Houa)  takes  another  furni  when  an  inserted  prophecy  revoke*  the 
prMkCM  ef  the  ancient  and  honourabte  ftmijy,  foretells  it*  oier- 
thenr.  and  aiinouncca  the  ri«e  of  a  new  fnitmtti  aad  evrriasting 
priaataood.  at  whose  hands  the  ditpoaaesaed  survivora,  reduced  to 
Dowerty,  would  beg  some  priestly  office  to  secure  a  livelihood  (1  Sam. 
n.  J7-36).  TTic  K<]uel  to  this  phav<^'5  pl.icetj  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
when  David's  old  priest  Abiath.ir.  s  ir\ivrjr  of  the  ;^'r»  t!>  of 

Shiloh,  i»  expelled  to  Anathotb  (ne.ir  jrniN,ili-ni),  ami  Zadolc  becomes 
the  first  chief  priest  contemporary  with  the  foundation  at  the  llral 
temple  (t  Kings  iL  37.  M).  These  Mtuation*  cannot  be  severed  from 
wil  l  t  is  V  nown  eliewMfC  M  the  Deutcnanonuc  teaching,  of  the  reform 
ascrilicd  to  Josiah,  or  of  the  principle  inculcated  by  EzrkicI  (see 
I  I  (A)).  The  late  specific  tendency  in  f.iMiur  of  Jrnis.i!em  aft^-es 
with  the  Dtniteronomic  editor  of  Kings  who  1  xinijimn!>  the  rancluaries 
of  Dan  and  Ucthcl  for  calf-worship  (1  Kings  xii.  ),  nmj  dor%  not 
acknowledge  the  northern  prirsthtxM)  to  In-  I,eviti<.il  ( i  Kings  xii.  31, 
note  the  interpretation  in  2  Chron.  xi.  la,  xiii.  9).  It  i*  from  a  similar 
standpoint  that  Aaron  Is  condemned  for  tho  mannfbctwe  of  the 
■Didca  catf^  and  a  compiler  foot  the  original  writer)  ttadi  to  Hqud 
MtheeleeiK)"  of  <tu  faithful Levton.* 

In  the  tbifd  grctt  stage  tkdv  it  aaotlier  change  in  the  tone. 
The  present  (prically)  recension  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  has  practically 
justified  Levi  and  Simeon  from  its  standpoint  tjf  opposition  to 
intermarriage,  tnd  in  spite  of  Jacob'*  curse  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7) 
later  traditions  continue  to  extol  the  slaughter  of  the  She  rhcmilcs 
as  a  pious  duly.  Posl-cxilic  revision  has  aUo  hopele^ly  oh.'scured 
tlw  offence  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  although  there  was  already  a 
laadaocy  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  people  (Deut.i.37,  iii.  t6, 
ir.  n).  *  Whta  ttM^hirda  of  the  priestly  famiBcs  ere  nid  to  be 
ire  of  ilw  faniliee  «f  Aliletlwr.eome 


•LEVITES 


MbMMMIfMUAMt  «f  itaaUHiietD  bemcocHtzed 
sir.).  Afih,  It  the  cMHparile  eiuy  of  Korah  * 


I  who  daimed  the  priesthood  (Num.  xvt  8- 1 1 . 36-40) . 
tehite  anolhcrshowsthesupremacy  of  the  I^cvisej;  .is  x  r.isic  ri?hrr 
over  the  rest  of  the  people  (?  cf.  the  prayer.  Dent,  xxxiii.  11 1, 
or,  aioce  the  iallcr  arc  under  the  leadership  of  Korali,  later  the 
epooym  of  a  gild  of  Mngcrs,  perhaps  over  the  more  subordinate 
ministers  who  once  formed  a  separate  class.'  In  the  coinpofite 
work  Chronides-Eara-Nebemiah  (dating  after  the  peet-cnlic 
Levitical  legislation)  a  peculiar  interest  fa  tekaa  fn  the  levitcs, 
aiore  particularly  ia  the  singers,  and  iitiehi  puugu  even  reveal 
t  With  this  development  in  liraeliR  rtiifeM,  Observe  that  Judacan 
cult  incJudcxl  the  worship  of  a  brazen  serpent,  the  institution  of 
which  was  asrril>ed  to  Mom  ,.  .md  that,  according  to  the  compiler  of 
Kings,  Hezeldah  was  the  first  to  destroy  it  wTicn  he  suppressed 
idoiatioua  worihip  in  ludah  (a  King-  Tviii.  4).  ft  may  l.r  arl,ii.|  that 
the  faithful  Kenttes  (lound  in  N.  Palestine.  Judges  iv.  11)  appear  in 
aaothcr  lieht  when  threatened  with  captivity  by  Asshur  (Num.  xxiv. 
tt;  ef.  fall  of  Dan  and  Shiloh),  and  if  their  eponym  is  Cain  (fl.r.), 
thestory  of  r.iin  ,\n,i  .Mwl  --rs-es,  amid  a  variety  of  purposes,  to 
eoadaatn  the  nur  Jit  of  •in-  s.  Micd  agriculturist  by  the  nomad,  but 
iy  allows  that  any  retaliation  upon  Cain  shall  be  avenged 


M  afUBit  the  AmrStm  (e  Cmw.  mm.  J4«  en.  i) 
iMhM^  hid  m  hMd  It  lit  WKik,  w«  iM.  vMi 
ctlar  *he  hwMuk  ftwl—  !■»  fttiBi)  #Ni1he 
ttemtiet  ptm  fa  the  Ms^f  «f  the  fnBMiWM  ef 


(see  below,  note  5). 

*The  name  Korah  itself 
M.tS)«ad 


is  elsewhere  Edomitc  (Gen.  xaxvi.  5, 

1.41).  SeeJNjhia^e* 


aone  anioiBB  1 
A  Lcvite  . 
the  griiwiM  hf  a»  , 

the  biblical  tecoids.*  But  the  history  of  the  Levites  in  ihet 
posi-exilic  stage  and  onwards  is  a  separate  problem,  and  the  t 

of  criticism  has  not  .idvancoi  -.linn  irnlly  for  a  proper  eslirr.ile 
of  the  various  vicisiiludcs.  However,  the  feeling  which  u.is 
aroused  among  the  priests  when  some  ri-ntLirks  l.iicr  the  singc-Tv 
obtained  from  Agrippa  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pric&ily  Imen 
dress  (JoMphus,  A  til.  xx.  g.  6),  at  least  enablea  one  to  appreciate 
more  vividly  the  scantier  hinls  of  internal  jealousies  during  the 
preceding  ycaia.* 

4.  Smmmuffk'  'Wtm  the  toevtaUi  oBnchaian  that  then  ate 
three  etegsi  In  the  wtfttte  imam  far  the  tevfikel  btftKnUons, 
the  neit  atep  h  the  condaliMl  «f  allied  traditioae  on  the  basia 
of  the  gnteelogical  evfdenee.  Bat  the  problem  fitting  these 
into  the  history  of  Israel  still  remain';  The  assumption  that 
the  earlier  sources  for  the  prc-inonarchirai  history,  as  incorporated 
by  latecompilcrs,  are  necessarily  tniitworthyconfux  '.  tin-  inquiry 
(on  Gen.  xxxiv.,  see  Simeon),  and  cs-cn  the  protj,i!,iljiy  cf  a 
rcfonniiig  spirit  in  Jebu'sage  depends  upon  the  iniornil  critici&m 
of  the  related  records  (sec  Jews,  §§  ii-t4).  The  view  that  the 
Levites  came  from  the  south  may  be  combined  with  thecea* 
viclion  that  there  Yahwch  had  hie  seat  (cf.  Deut.  axxiii.  a; 
Jtidgcs  V.  4;  Hab.  iii.  3),  but  the  latter  fa  only  one  view,  and  the 
tradttfaoa  ef  the  patriarcha  petat  10  amthcr  bcifaf  (cf.  ah» 
Gen.  tt.  t6).  The  tm  ««  tMoocM  «haB  the  Gad  ef  Ihr 
patriarchs  reveab  Hliatwfarthefiiat  tbaewto  MeeeafEsod 
iii.  1 5,  vi.  s).  With  theae  variatfans  b  Involved  the  problem  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Ismclitrs  '  Moreover,  the  real  Judaean 
tendency  which  .i.vvxiatoi  tin  f.iil  of  Eli's  priesthood  at  Shiloh 
with  the  rise  of  the  Zadokuis  invoUcs  the  literary  problems  of 
Deuteronomy,  a  ciimfxjsiir  work  whoso  age  is  not  certainly 
known,  and  of  the  iwofiM'!  Deulcrono-nic  rkd-n  1  iut«  elsewhere, 
one  phase  of  which  is  more  distinctly  Judaean  and  anti  Samaiitaiu 
There  arc  vidssiltMlea  and  varying  standpoints  which  point  to  • 
complicated  literaiy  htatoiy  and  teqoire  eooie  historical  badb- 
ground,  and,  apart  flWB  actMl  dMUiget  in  the  hiitoty  ef  tlw 
Levitca,  aooe  allovMMe  onM  Be  iMde  for  the  teal  chaiactcr 
of  thvdidea 

which  they  passed.   The  key  mm  be  sought  In  the 
and  post-exilic  age  where,  unfortunately,  direct  and  decMve 

evidence  is  lacking.  It  is  clear  that  the  Z.nlokitr  priests  were 
reiwlcred  legitimate  by  finding  a  place  (or  tlirir  anrcstur  in  the 
Levitical  gencalogicsr — through  I'hiiuli.is  (<  f  .Num.  xxv.  iJM-q.), 
and  Aaron — there  was  a  (eiling  that  a  kpitimate  priest  must 
be  an  Aaronite,  but  the  histornal  reason  for  this  is  uncertain 
(sec  R.  H.  Keiinett,  Journ.  Throlog.  Siiul.,  190S,  PP-  i6r  »<|q-). 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  trace  the  earlier  steps  whidi 
led  to  the  grand  hierarchy  of  post^exiik  Judaism.  £v«a  th« 
name  Levlte  itself  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Thmi^  popnlaiff 
connected  with  UHk,  "  he  jaiacdL  attached."  an  cthalc  bom. 
Leah  haa  hwad  aoaM  favoor;  ue  Aaqfriaa  A**  "poeieiM* 
wise,"  hat  aho  been  suggested.  The  term  has  been  mora 
pfatttslbly  Identified  with  /-*-'  (fern.  f-»-'-fl.  the  name  given  in  old 
Arabian  inscriptions  fr  j  at  al-'Oll.  soulh-ca^t  of  ri  ithl  to  the 
priests  and  prii-stov  s  of  the  Arabian  god  V  adii  (so  cspcci-illy 
Homn;tl.  .!  ru  Hrh  1  rati  .  [ip.  .'7S  seq  ).  Thedatcof  the  evidences 

however,  has  not  been  fixed  with  unanimity,  and  this  very 

•The  musical  iHvfea  of  the  temple  has  no  place  fa  tba 

Pentateuch,  hut  wascoMidcrably  develof>ni  under  the seoaad  temple 
and  at  tmctad  the  special  attention  of  Greek  obacrvets  (ThaophraatM. 

abu4  Porphyry,  de  Abtlin.  ii.  it)):  see  on  this  subject.  R.  Kittcl*a 
UanJiommeHtar  on  Chronicles,  pp.  go  M)q. 

*  Even  the  tithes  enjoyed  by  the  L.«vites  (Num.  xviii.  ai  srq.) 
were  finaUy  transferred  to  the  piiMs (*>  in  the  Talmud:  see  K«te> 
nMk.  fol.  Md.  Carpaov.  App.  ad  Aifa  p.  634;  Hottingcr,  Dt  Det. 
vi.  S.  ix.  17). 

'  For  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  Mfaiden  between  nomadiwm 

and  (he  Levites,  and  their  influrnce  IMMH  Issaelitr  rrliginn  nnri 
literary  tradition,  see  K.  Mr>cr,  Du  lsratnkmu.il^  Wz  h^'ir'luninir 

11906}.  »■  ii-^.  1^:  on  the  proUeros  of  mutf  Iffaclite  history,  ace 

SiNioiiTM).  Jinra.  U  »  «>  aad  PALwran,  Afa«> 
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Attractive  and 
independent  support. 

AuTHOkiTiES. — Fof  the  argument  in  4  i,  sec  Will'-  iusr n.  ProUco- 
awMd,  pp.  I :  W.  R.  Smith.  Old  Ttit.  t»  Joe.  Chunk  (iod  cd.. 
Index,  j.v.  "  l^tei  ");  A.  Kuenm.  JI«taltmtk,  ||  3  b.  t6;  11.  |>p. 
•03  iqq.;  IS  n.  15  (more  tcchnicid):  alio  the  lareef  commentanei 
on  Exodua-JoihiM  and  the  ordinary  critical  works  on  Old  Testa- 
ment IHefature.  In  1 1  and  part  o(  1 3  ute  hat  been  (reely  made  of 
W.  R.  Smith's  article  "  Le\-ites  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency. 
Brit.  (»ec  xhc  rcviuon  by  A.  Uertholct,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  2770  J. 
For  the  history  of  the  Lcvites  in  the  poit-exilic  and  later  agcii, 
sec  the  commentaries  on  Numbers  (by  C.  K.  Gray)  .md  Chronittcs 
(E.  L.  Curtia),  and  capcdally  H.  VogeUtein,  Der  Kampj  tmiuhtn 

ii  ya  Ommmdk  jjliaiOimHi&t  K.  BaUt.  1804).  See  further 

LEVITICUS,  in  tbe  Bible,  the  third  book  of  the  Pentatctich. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tiiai  of  tin-  Scptu.TKi'it  vi:r>ion  (ri) 
}i*v{*]iTuU)v  {%c.  ffiffXiof),  though  the  Kiiplish  form  is  due  to  the 
Latin  rendering,  Lnilicus  (sc.  lihtr).  iJy  the  Jews  the  hook  is 
called  Wayyikri.  (irj}-))  from  the  first  word  of  the  Hebrew  teat, 
but  it  is  aUo  referred  to  (in  the  Talmud  a»d  Maasormh)  as  Tiratk 
kiMnim  <c';rs  rr*,  law  of  the  priests),  Si^ur  Uhimlm  ('3-^, 
book  of  the  pricsu),  aitd  ^pher  ^orbMm  (V)TB  Xe.  book  of 
olfatiaiii).  M  »  dms^isi&m  tkk  LttHiaut  "Uh  Lcvitical 
"' "  h  Mt  IniHwipHitif  th»  cmUaU  €t  t>>  fcock,  which 
tt  ililtiniw  tpum  «l  filfclil  nvnhip.  in  this 
I,  However,  tiw  ten  *  tjnMal  **  k  Wd  in  a  perfectly 
general  sense,  since  tbeteJftMMfmMelatbelMMk  iiadf  ts  Un 
Levites  themselves. 

The  hook  of  I^viticus  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  two 
preceding  bouks  of  the  Itcx.itLUch  in  that  it  is  <Ierived  from  one 
document  only,  vi.:.  the  r:ii.v',ly  Code  (!'),  ami  cuntainb  110  trace 
of  the  other  documents  from  which  the  iiexateuch  hsLS  been 
compiled.  Hence  the  domiiunt  interest  Is  a  priestly  one,  while 
the  oootcnts  are  ebnMt  entixc^  legUative  u  qspoecd  to  histori- 
cdU^ut  ttoui^  the  beck  «t  •  whoh  h^ijripMrtHle  • 

ne  uiuui  praHen  pianiKa      we  KgHnnv  pvnim  «i 

Leviticus,  tooush  more  llnuied  in  scope.  Is  veiy  ainuhr  to  that 
of  the  other  Ixioks  of  the  HexatcudL  Here,  too,  tlie  occtmcnce 
of  repetitions  and  divergencies,  the  variations  of  standpoint  and 
practice,  and,  at  times,  the  linguistic  peculiarities  point  no  less 
dearly  to  diversity  of  origin. 

The  historical  narrative  with  which  I'  connects  his  account 
of  the  sacred  institutions  of  Israel  ii  irdit  'd  in  I.cviiirus  to  a 
ninimam,  and  presents  no  special  features.  The  consecration 
el  Auon  and  his  sons  (viii.  Ix.)  resumes  the  narrative  of  Exod. 
iL.  and  thi*  it  followed  by  •  bikf  notice  of  the  death  of  Nadab 
mHI  AbOia  l«^t  nd  isM  by  «a  ecooont  of  the  death  of  the 
UeapheoNV  ffldv.  so  L).  Apin  from  thcee  faicadeiiii,  which, 
In  MCOfftuKO  Willi  the  fHMtke  of  P,  ate  titiBied  for  tbe  purpose 
of  introducing  fresh  lepslalfclW  Ikc  book  consists  of  tbn*  main 
groups  or  collections  of  ritiod  1a«s:  (i)  chaps,  i.-^i.,  laws  of 
sacrifice;  (3)  chaps,  xi-xv.,  laws  of  purification,  with  an  ap- 
pendix (xvi.)  on  the  Day  of  Atonement;  (j)  chaps,  xvii.-xxvi  , 
the  Law  of  Hi.iiiKbS,  sMth  ail  appendix  (xxvii.)  on  vows  a[;d 
tithes.  In  port  these  laws  appear  to  be  older  than  V,  but  when 
examined  in  detaO  the  various  collections  show  unmistakably 
that  they  ba,ve  uadergone  more  than  one  process  of  redaction 
before  they  assumed  tJie  fdni  in  which  they  arc  now  presented. 
TlwaooiMof  tlHMMBlWlicledoeenot  permit  of  an  elaborate 
MMiljnboribedneNeA  aedlnn.  bat  the  evidence  eddneed  will, 
it  ll  booed.  aiTord  sufficient  proof  of  tbe  Uuth  of  tUs  lUtemeot. 

1  Tkt  Lam  of  5acrij$r<.— Chape.  L-vB.  Thb  group  of  laws 
dearly  formed  no  part  of  the  ori|pnal  narrative  of  P  liacc  it 
interrupts  the  connexion  of  chap.  viii.  with  Exod.  «1.  For  clap. 

viii.  describes  how  Mu  .rs  carried  out  if-.c  conini.M.d  of  ExckI,  xl. 
IJ-iS  in  accordaiif  1:  with  the  ii-struitiDiii  f,i\vn  in  F^xod.  xxix. 
I-3C.  and  bears  the  -^ame  relation  to  the  latter  pa^saRc  that 
Exod.  zxzv.  B.  bears  to  Exod.  xxv.  fl.  Hence  we  can  only  con- 
dnde  tbat  Lev.  i.-vii.  were  added  by  a  later  editor  This  con 
t  oeceaiarily  favolve  a  lau  date  foe  the  law*  them 


tbouch  their  or-Kinal  form  h.u  been  considerably  modified.  But 
though  these  chapters  form  an  independent  collection  of  laws,  and 
were  incorporated  as  such  in  P,  a  critical  analysis  of  their  coo- 
tents  shows  that  thry  were  not  all  derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  collection  ta!U  into  two  divisions,  (a)  i.-vi.  7  (Htb.  v.  jo),  and 
(*)  vi.  •  (Hcb.  vi.  i)-vii.,  the  former  being  addncued  to  the  jyiojile 
■ad  tlM  latter  to  the  |>ric«ii.  I'hc  lawa  contained  in  (a)  n  lrr  to  (1) 
iMmt^eritiKs,  i.;  (2)  meal-oficrings,  ii.;  (3)  pcaceHilIerines,  iii.; 
(1)  iio  elferinp,  iv.  (on  v.  tee  below);  (5)  trespaas-omtinB, 
».  7  (Hcb.  r.  14-16).  The  laws  in  {b)  cover  practkaOy  tKe 

•>me  {ground — (i)  burnt-offefi»i(^,  vi.  8-13  (Heb.  it,  1-6);  (j)  meal- 
offcrin>;«,  vi  14-iH  (Heb  it  7-1 1 );  (3)  the  meal. offering  cj(  the  prie»t, 
vi,  1^23  (Hcb.  IT.  1 2-16.1 ;  (4)  >in.<>fferinw'<.  vi.  ^4-30  (Heb.  rr.  17- 
J3);  (5)  trc5f«5S-<iffcrings,  vii  1-7,  ti  ^;(  thcr  with  ■<-n.no  rr-gulations 
for  the  priest's  share  01  the  burnt-  and  meal-offcrinn  («••  V-io); 

SBeaee  Bferte«.i»U.  tt-ti.  TlMMtowttooMUbwoaafeBiiei 
meeUeod  (MS9-e«).  tbe  prints  rfiw«flraepeaee-«lhriap 
(*•.  2f-34).  the  priest's  anointing-portion  (rr.  35,  36),  and  the  sub- 
•errption  (w.  37,  3S).  The  seci.nd  group  of  laws  is  thus  to  a  eertaia 
extent  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  was,  doubtless,  intended  as 
sm  h  hy  tlie  editor  of  chaps,  i.-vii.  Orjfinally  it  can  h.inllv  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection;  lor  (a)  the  order  is  diflcrcnt, 
that  of  the  second  group  being  supported  by  its  subacriptton,  ami 
(6)  the  laws  in  vi.  Vvii.  are  regularly  introduced  by  the  formula 
This  is  the  bw  {idrah)  of.  .  .  ?'  Most  prob^My  ibe  aecond  group 
was  excerpted  by  the  editor  of  chaps.  i.-A-ii.  fniOi  ailMher  collcctkM 
for  the  purpose  of  sunplementin-,;  the  laws  of  i.-r.,  morecspec blly  on 
points  connected  with  the  (ur.rti  /n^  anrl  <\uc\  of  (heof5ctati:'.»;  jn  i  ■'  * 
Closer  invest ifation,  howe\xr,  ^ll'.)vls  that  both  groups  of  laws 
contain  holer.>^:rnl•ous  element*  and  that  their  present  form  is  the 
result  of  a  lung  process  of  dcvc luiiinont.  Thus  i.  and  iii  wem  to 
COOtain  Kcnuinclv  old  eoactmofls,  though  i.  1^-17  is  probably  a  later 
addition,  since  there  is  no  reference  to  birds  m  the  general  heading 
S.a.  Cha^.ii.  l-3,cmtheothcrhand,lhoughitrorrr»pond»informto 
i.  and  iii.,  interrupts  the  clo*e  connexion  between  those  chapters,  and 
should  in  any  case  staml  .dlor  iii. :  the  use  of  the  second  for  the  third 
jx  rnon  in  tlie  ri  oiair.sii.:  \  i  r^ci  pjiiUs  to  a  different  M^.r,  c.  might 
be  expected  from  tlie  nature  cm  the  ucritice  with  whii  h  it  dvala,  iv. 
(lin-offcriogs)  seems  to  betoag  to  a  relatively  later  peitad  of  tie 
aacrilkiat  system.  Several  features  confirm  this  view :  (1)  ±»  MBoa 
of  the  nn-offrring  of  the  "  anointed  priest  "  and  of  the  whole  coa- 
gregation  Is  brought  within  th«  veil  and  sprinkled  on  the  altar  of 
incense,  (j)  the  iin  offerinj;  of  the  congregation  is  a  bullock,  and 
not,  as  clbtwii.re.  a  \ix.  15;  Num.  xv.  14),  (a)  the  altar  of 
incense  is  diAtinguisbod  from  tbe  altar  of  burnt-offetini  (ea  opposed 
to  Eeod.  xxix.;  Lev.  viiL  ix.).  Chap.  v.  1-13  haw  OWaily  beeo 
regarded  as  an  appendix  to  iv.,  setting  forth  (a)  a  noflmer  of  typlod 
caies  for  which  asm-ofTering  is  required  (rr.  1-6), and  (ft)  certain  con- 
cessions for  those  who  could  not  allord  the  ordinary  sin-offering 
(if.  7-t3).  But  cv.  t-6,  which  are  not  homosencous  (rr.  a  and  3 
tre.i'.;ix  of  another  (|iitsii<jn  and  Interrupting  rr.  1,  4,  5  f.),  cannot 
be  ascribed  lu  tbe  same  author  as  iv.:  for  (ij it  presents  a  different 
theory  oi  the  sin-offering  (contrast  v.  I  f.  with  iv.  al.  (>)  if  (none 
the  fourfold  division  of  oncrings  corresponding  to  tne  mnr  of  tM 
ofTeadcr,  (t)  it  fails  to  observe  the  distinction  between  sin-  and 
trcspa««-oflering  (in  rr.  6,  7,  "  his  guilt-offering "  (o^)  aonean  to 
have  the  sense  of  a  "  i>enalty  "  or  forfeit,"  unless  with  Baentsch 
»e  read  u;is  "  hL.  oblation"  in  each  case;  cf.  t.  II,  iv.  3\  ff. 
Verses  7-13,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  suitable  continuation  ofiv^ 
though  probably  they  arc  secondary  in  character.  Chap.  v.  14 
(Ik'b.  v.  36)-vi.  7  contain  regulations  for  the  trcspass-ofiering,  in 
uhich  the  diuinctive  character  of  that  odwing  is  dearly  brought 
out.  The  cases  cited  in  vi.  1-7  (Heb.  V.  10-96)  are  dearly  analoBons 
to  those  in  v.  14-16,  from  which  they  arc  at  present  separated  by 
w,  17-19.  Thwe  latter  prescribe  a  trt>fjas5-offcring^  for  the  same 
c.ibC  for  whiih  in  iv.  32  f.  a  sin-ofTcrinj  is  rcfiuircd;  it  is  noticeable 
al.o  th,it  no  f  .tr.itinn.  the  charactcnstic  feature  of  tAo  AsMm,  is 
}>n  »cti!jcd.  it  is  hanliy  doubtful  that  the  verses  are  derived  from  a 
diflctent  source  to  that  of  their  immediate  context,  posttbly  the 
same  as  v.  i-d.  .   ,    , .       .        .  ,  , 

The  subccriptkm  (\ii.  37,  38)  t»  our  chief  guide  to  dctermmlng  the 
original  extent  erf  the  second  group  of  law  s  (vi.  S  [Hcb.  vi.  Il-vii.  36). 
From  it  wc  infer  that  origin.il!y  the  colleaion  only  dealt  with  the 
five  chief  sacrifices  (vi.  »-l3:  34.  35.  27-30;, vii.  t-6;  }t'3\) 

already  dUcusMjd  in  i.-v.,  since  only  these  are  referred  to  in  the 
cotophon  »hct>:  they  are  gjven  la  tbe  same  order  (the  consecration, 
offering  In.  37I  is  protttbly  due  to  the  same  redactor  w1»o  introduced 
the  gloaa  '^ia.  the  day  when  he  is  anointad  "  in  vi.  30).  Of  the 
nrouaing  NCtions  vi.  19-23  (Hcb.  12-16),  the  daily  racal-offcrin^;  of 
the  (high-)  priest,  betray*  iti  secondary  oripn  by  its  absence  ir  irn 
the  sub«cri|i|ii>n,  c(.  alio  the  diOi  rent  mu.  «iijctiiiri  ("ii.xps.  vi. 
26  (Heb.  19)  and  vii.  7  assign  the  oftenng  to  the  officiating 
priest  in  coMrast  to  vi.  18  (Hel>.  11),  29  (llel..  22),  vii.  6  C."  evcnr 
male  among  tiie  priests  "),  and  ppsMbly  belong,  together  with  vS. 
8- 10,  to  a  separate  collection  which  dealt  especiallv'  with  priestly 
dues.   Chap.       7P-17.  which  prohibit  the  eating  of  fat  and  blood. 


uiyitizc 
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tht  uiual  •ccominntmmt  ot  the  pracF-offrring.  Ch.ip.  vii.  28-34 
are  alwj  ad' Iresftcd  to  the  (x-jplc,  and  cannot  thorcf  irc  h.i'.i  formt.'j 
p.irt  of  thr  origin. it  prii'«ily  in-iniial,  c.  ^3  tx^ir-iy.  the  vinsf-  hjncl  a» 
VI  ,""1  I  H r ! I-  I ij :  .i:k1  vil.  7,  and  with  jS"  ly  l".-  i ^ ■i^:nM I  lu  the  hame 
ooUcctiuo  as  iboM!  vcrKs;  to  the  miactflr  mutt  tic  uugocd  mi.  3J 

Chaps.  V1U.-X.  Aa  Ma  tad.  tbcae  chasten  lora  the  aritinal  lequci 
tobxoa.  xl.  The>' describe  (a)  tJwcoR«ccratMMo(  Aaron  and  hi*  loaa, 
a  ceremony  which  U«ted  «rv«ra  day*  (viii.),  and  (ft)  the  public  wonhip 
on  the  eighth  day,  at  which  Aaron  and  hU  iom  ofikiatcd  (or  the 
fimt  time  as  priestta  (ix.);  then  follow  (r)  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Nadab  and  AUhu  foe  offerii^  auaflie  bre  (a.  1-5);  (d)  variou* 
Rpilation  aliwtim  the  prioti  (m  l>is),  aaa  (*}  an  aaianatioa, 
kk  flwmtif*  form.  9  tkt  <>nrtiiw  ia  Ii.  15  from  Uh  rale*  (or  Um 


 givan  ia  vi.  30  (ik  1640). 

Amiding  to  Eatod.  H.  I<IS  Moms  warn  conuBaiidcd  to  aet  up  the 
Tabernacle  and  to  cooaecrate  the  priesta,  aad  the  aucceeding  vencs 
(t6-3tjf  dcv  11(1  Ihjw  the  ftifRKr  command  wa»  carried  out.  The 
cxccutMM  U  the  Mxood  command,  however,  ia  6rst  deicribed  in 
Lev.  viii,  and  kince  the  iatirvcninK  chapten  cahibU  obviova  trace* 
of  bdoogiflg  to  another  mtttc,  wr  may  conclude  with  MK  certainty 
tlut  Lev.  vtiL  formed  the  immediate  continuation  of  Eaod.  xL  in 
the  originai  narrative  of  P.  But  it  has  already  beca  pointed  out 
<»*  Exooi;s)  that  Exal.  xxxv.-x\.  In-long  to  a  later  itratum  of  I' 
than  Eiuxl.  xxv.-xiit  .  htncc  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Hxod.  XXXV -xl.  have  «ujx^i»cdfd  an  urlicr  and  shorter  account  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  commands  in  ICxod.  xxv.-xxix.  If  this  be  the 
case,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  Lev.  viii.,  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  Hxod.  xxix.  aa  Eaod.  sxxv.  ff.  to  Esod. 
XXV.  (f.  also  belonged  to  a  later  ttiatum.  But  Lev.  vii!.,  unUlce 
Kxml  xxiv  ff.,  only  mentiosa  ooe  nitar.  and  tho<igh  in  its  present 
furni  thr  chaptrr  rxhibita  marfca  of  l.itcr  autlior^tnp,  these  marks 
form  no  part  of  the  oricinal  account,  but  arc  ilcjiiy  the  work  nl  a 
later  editor.  These  additions,  tfir  L*ii>n<lary  character  of  »(ilth  is 
obvioua  both  from  the  way  in  which  they  interrupt  the  context  and 
flwCiaaitlMircoatcata,are(i),v.  10,  the  aaoiatiaga<  the  Tabernacle 
n  aeeoadhan  win  Eaod.  xxx.  a6      it  h  aot  cotohied  in  Exod 


:  (l)  «  It.  the  anointing  of  the  alUr  and  the  uvcr  (cf.  Esod. 
^_  17  a.)  aa  te  Eaod.  sxix.  jU,  xxx.  at  ff.) :  (3)  r  30,  the  sprinkling 
a  blood  aixj  oil  on  Aaron  aad  iua  tona.  Apart  from  these  secondary 
dements,  which  readily  admit  of  eicillon,  the  chapter  ix  in  complrte 
MDord  with  P  aa  nxarda  point  of  view  and  language,  and  is  therefore 
Itatfiataa 


gplxaadgncd  

The  cooMcration  of  Aaron  aad  Ul  eon  ma,  according  to  P,  a 
Meciaary  prrltminary  to  the  oflteriag  of  aacrifice,  and  chap.  ix. 
•eciiriinfHy  dcscribc-s  the  fir»t  lolenui  act  of  wonhip.  The  ceremony 
conststa  of  (a)  the  offerings  for  Aaron,  and  (4)  those  for  the  concrr- 
gatiun;  then  foTlovrt  the  priestly  blesiing  (r  23),  after  wh;.  h  5li  .rs 
and  Aaron  enter  the  sanctuary,  aitd  on  reappearing  once  more  bless 
the  people.  The  ceremony  terminate*  with  the  appearance  of  the 
glor>-  01  Yah  web,  accompanied  by  a  fire  which  couumcs  the  Mcri- 
Sec*  on  the  alur.  Apart  from  a  lew  redactional  lloiica  the  cfcafxer 
aa  a  whole  belonga  to  P.  The  puatdiment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by 
death  for  oflrrint;  "  strange  fire  "  (x.  I-5)  forms  a  natural  senuel  to 
chap.  II.  To  this  iiuiili'iit  a  numtwr  of  tli-.  <innii  tt-tl  n  ^-nf.itions 
affecting  the  pru  -t'-  li.ivc  been  3tta'"h"1,  ol  whirh  the  fir.'.t.  viz.  the 
prohibition  of  nuuirjiin^  to  .\.\ron  and  hU  ■u^n^  (tr.  6.  .ilnr-i-  lias 
any  connexion  with  the  immediate  context;  as  it  stands,  the  passage 
ia  late  in  form  (cf.  axi.  to  ff.).  The  terond  paa«ge.  m.  8,  9.  wtudi 
proltilHta  the  uae  of  wine  and  strong  drink  to  tne  pneat  when  on  duty. 
■  dearly  a  later  addition.  The  connexion  between  these  verses  and 
the  MIoaring  ia  extrcim  ly  h.ir«.h,  and  since  tr.  10,  ti  relate  to  an 
entirciv  different  subject  (cf.  xi.  a?),  the  latter  verses  must  be  re- 
gardcclas  a  misplacea  fragment.  vcr»e<i  1115  relate  to  the  portions 
of  the  meal-  and  peacc-oncrings  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  priests, 
and  connect,  thoefore,  with  dup.  ix.;  eaaiibljr  they  ha>-e  been 
wrongly  traneferieJ  from  that  cha{>ter.  ~  n  tt*  MaiAing  para- 
grapli,  X.  16-20,  we  have  an  interesting  etttBple  01  the  hteat  type 
of  additiona  to  the  Hcxateuch.  According  to  is.  1$  (cf.  ».  II)  the 
priests  had  burnt  the  !lc»h  of  the  sin-offering  which  naa  been  offr-rrd 
on  behalf  of  the  conRri  K  'tion.  although  its  blwnl  had  not  l  i  rn  tiki-n 
into  the  inner  tanctuary  (cf.  iv.  l-Jl ,  vi.  j6).  Such  treatment,  though 
perfectly  Ir^timatear<  ording  to  the  older  IrgiUaiion  (Exod.  xxix.  14; 
cf-  Lev.  viii.  17),  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ritual  of  vi.  »a  a., 
which  prescribed  that  the  Besh  of  ordinary  cin-olTcfinga  ihould  be 
eaten  by  the  pricata.  Such  a  limdi  of  ritual  on  tlw  part  of  Aaion 

aUi  aoaa  aaanad  to  a  later  fadictior  toi^ 
SmmtmmISS  ia  naiSwiKtmmL ' 


II-  Tkf  Lo'd  i  cf  Punfcttlion. — Chaps  xi  -iv.  Thi«.  collet  tion 
of  laws  compn.sci  four  main  sectior.s  rdatinf;  to  (i)  clr.in  .•<nd 
andean  beaisls  (xi  ),  f;)  rhiLllonh  (xii.),  (j)  leprosy  (xiii,  xiv  ), 
and  (4)  certain  natural  secretions  (xv.).  These  laws,  or  lotCilh, 
are  to  closely  allied  to  eacK  other  by  the  n:\turr  of  their  contents 
$ad  their  literary  form  (cf.  especially  the  rec\irrii>g  formula 
*This  ia  the  bw  «(..."  xL  46.  xii  7.  ziil.  59,  ziv.  31,54.  57. 
av.  si)  tiuy  «h^yMiHi<iiMllr  1mm»  kniada  colkcUaa. 


uw  oi  noiiness  ixvi;  xwi  1  aw.  the  vmilar  laws  in  Uen 
3rao,  FiMB  XX.  35  it  baa  been  inferred  with  considerable  prt>b 
UMI  Us  the  Lav  of  HoUaae^  gfigiaally  ranuincd  krgislatic 
umihr  character  arith  referewce  to  clean  and  unclean  an 


redactioa  bcioc*  icacUkc  ks  find  fom.  TUs  is  made  erideat 
not  only  by  the  present  position  of  chap.  xii.  which  in  r.  t  pre- 
supposes chap.  XV.  (cf .  XV.  1  ij),  aii<!  must  originally  have  followed 
after  that  chapter,  but  alio  by  the  contents  of  tlic  different 
sections,  which  exhibit  cic.ir  traces  of  reiM-aled  revision.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems,  like  chaps,  i.-vii ,  xvil.-txvi.,  to  have 
been  formed  independently  of  P  and  to  have  been  addcid  to  that 
document  by  a  Liter  editor;  for  in  its  present  pwitiiHi  it  il^ 
tcmipts  the  main  thread  of  P's  narrative,  chap.  xvL  fbmlngthe 
natural  CDntiauatioa  «(  chaA.  1.;  and,  fiutiicr,  tie  inclusion 
of  AanBMinllaallawtbthefiBrn«|aafaiMiat(ii.  i.xiii.  1. 
aiv.  3jf  W.  t)  b  dontrary  to  the  usafc  of  P. 

I.  Chap.  xi.  consists  of  two  main  sections,  of  which  the  first 
(tT.  i-Jj,  41-47)  cout,iij..v  <l  :i  I.  Ill  .)>  to  the  clean  and  uack-an 
animals  which  may  or  may  not  be  used  for  food,  while  the  second 
(m  34^)  iMMa  af  the  deAlement  eaaaad  by  cxmuct  with  the 
carcaafs  of  iMflwa  aiOmals  (in.  r  39  f.  contact  with  clean  ansmala 
after  death  u  also  forbidden),  and  prescribe*  certain  rites  of  purifi- 
cation. The  main  interest  of  the  ch.ipter.  from  the  point  of  v»ew  of 
literary  critici.im.  rcrtrrs  in  the  r.-ljtion  of  the  fir*t  section  to  the 
Law  of  Holiness  (xvi;   x\\i  1  .im!  m  the  vmilar  laws  in  UrM.  xiv. 

probability 
ion  of  a 

—  --        .ninials; 

and  many  acbolars  have  held  that  the  first  section  (tv.  1  (or  iY3\ 
and  4t-47)  rcaXki  beloMgs  to  that  code.  But  while  t*.  43.45  an* 
unhe«tatingly  be  aadgncd  to  If,  the  remaining  vcrsea  fail  to  eahRM 
any  of  the  cbAractensiic  features  of  thai  cwie.  \Vc  must  asaaa 
them,  therefore,  to  another  sourot,  thoiigb,  in  view  of  xx.  35  and 
xi.  43-4S.  it  is  highly  probiMi  tfttt  ^  Mnic  HltWI<ild  lUbr 
legislation  beioQgiiu  to  H. 

Jhe  Miatifn  d  («v.  xi.  203  I*  Di%  b  ta»  <«p  «» 

determine,  since  the  phenomena  preRirtcd  by  Am  t«a  ton  an 

somewhat  inconsistent.  The  two  pas'ci^e.'s  arc  to  a  large  extent 
verttally  idcniic.d,  btit  wlille  Dcut.  xiv  4^,  5  both  defines  and 
exemphfies  the  clean  animals  (as  opposed  to  Lev.  xi.  y,  which  only 
defines  them),  the  rest  <rf  the  Deuterunomic  vtnuon  i»  much  shorter 
than  that  of  Leviticus.  Ilius.  except  for  t*.  4A,  5.  the  OcutctonoiBic 
vrrsion.  which  in  its  general  styK  and  toa  omain  extent  in  iu  phfa» 
ology  (cf.rsWni,  m.  13,  i«5.  fi,  aad  nwna.  ».  10),  ihoin 
trues  of  a  pnestly  or%in,  might  be  ngarded  aa  an  »hAlgTwiit  if 
L«v.  xi.  But  the  Deutcronomic  version  use*  ica  affaw  throufhet 
(p».  7.  10  l9),»hilcLcv  xi  fromr,  II  onward"  employs  the  technical 
term  r.^r  dtinlii'M  thir.j^,  .md  ii  14  .it  Itasi  cx]ii.il!\  |v.^^jblc  t,i  treat 
the  longer  version  of  Leviticus  as  an  expanwun  of  l>cut.  xiv.  4.J01 
llic  faot  Ont.  livi,  at  penaits  theauaqlBr  C*i  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  any  animal  ^  dies  a  natutal  death,  whib  Lev.  xvii.  35  ptacca 
him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Israelite,  cannot  be  dtcd  in  lavour 
of  the  priority  of  Deuteronomy  sfnoe  a,  at  n  clearly  supptementary ; 
cf.  also  Lev.  xi.  39.  On  the  whole  it  aeem*  best  to  accept  the  view 
that  both  passages  are  derived  separately  from  an  earlier  soun-e. 

a.  Chap.  xii.  prescribe*  rrgulations  for  the  purification  of  a 
woman  after  the  birth  of  (a)  a  male  and  (i)  a  fem.ilc  child.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  this  chapter  would  follow  more  suitably 
after  chap.  xv.  with  which  it  is  dosely  allied  in  regard  to  wrtijBBti- 
matter.  The  dosing  foranda  (r.  7)  shows  clearly  that,  as  in  ihf  CMS 
of  V.  7-1.^  (cf.  i.  14-17).  the  coocc<*ionH  in  favour  of  the  poorer 
worsl>i!)("  r  jrr  a  later  ail<li!!r  n. 

3.  chap*,  xiii.,  xiv.  The  rcwul.itions  f  ;iiir<  rt  in^;  tepnKv  fall  readily 
into  four  main  divisions:  (Ii)  mi.  i-)f>r.  an  i'..il>orate  do«cri|>- 
tioa  of  the  ^raptoms  commun  to  the  earlier  suges  of  leprosy  and 
other  ilda  diieaaw  (p  caida  the  MieM  in  decidinc  as  to  the  daaanea^ 
or  McteaaDesi  of  the  patient;  W  siiL  47-S9,  a  further  description 
of  dnierent  Innds  of  mooM  or  fungus  growth  affecting  stafTs  artd 
leather;  (r)  xiv.  i>32,  the  rites  of  purification  to  lie  employed  after 
the  brjIinK  of  leprosy:  and  id)  xiv.  ,1.t-S.l,  rrtrulations  di-olinB  with 
thi'  .ip(x  .ir.in>  <•  of  ^lati  hc^  of  iiiimld  or  mildew  on  the  vi.ills  i<i  a  house, 
l.ikc  other  collections  the  group  of  laws  on  leprosy  easily  betrays 
its  oomposita  thaiaUe*  and  ombiu  unmistakabfe  evidence  of  its 
gradual  gTosrik  Tfc«a  b  hawevtr,  ao  ftason  to  doubt  that  a  large 
portioa  of  thebsnbienwnely  oUflHathanl^jMbMaihatmw 
naturally  oOl  for  awly  kgisUtba;  aNnoaaTDwt.  Briv.  •  pn> 
supposes  the  exigence  of  regulations  concerning  leprosy,  preiuaiaMy 
oral,  which  were  in  the  posses-sion  of  the  prieits.  The  earliest  SKtiOBa 
are  admittedly  xiiL  1-4611  .iiid  xiv.  the  ritual  of  the  latter  Ijcfn)? 
obviously  of  a  very  archaic  type.  The  sccond.ir)  .  har.). H  r  of  x  n 
47-59  is  evident:  it  interrupt*  llie  close  connexion  between  xui. 
1  -46a  and  xiv.  and  further  it  is  provided  with  itawm  calcnlnd 
in  *.  59.  A  similar  character  must  be  assigned  to  tne  rvinalning 
verses  of  diap.  xiv.,  with  the  rxreptioo  of  tne  colophon  in  r.  576; 
the  latter  has  been  succeasiwiy  expanded  ia  sv.  ifSJ»  so  as  to 
include  the  later  additions.  Thus  xiv.  9-20  pre*  rilx-s  a  second  and 
more  elaborate  ntu.il  of  purifu.itn.n  jfti.r  the  In  .I'm,;  <i(  l.  |irosy, 
though  the  leper,  according  to  ».  tta,  is  already  cl«Mn;  its  secondary 
dumKtcr  b  further  shown  by  the  lieightealaf  of  the  eeremnnial 
 anthatafthacaanoationpf  thepciesia 
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(rtil.  ajff.),  tho  mul'-pliratian of  vicrificM  and  the  minute  rnfulajinn* 
with  ngard  to  the  bliv"!  3ii<l  o-.l.  Tho  Mi<-tTt-<li:ig  w<ti<m  (rr.  ii  .JJ) 
enjoins  srnvi.il  modilica'ions  for  those  who  cannot  aflrird  the  more 
ccMtly  oncniiifi  of  TV.  9-20,  and  like  v.  7-I  J,  xiL  8  is  clearly  a  Liter 
addition;  cf.  the  »cpantc  colopbon,  r.  32.  The  ciosins  Kction  xiv. 
,  is  doMliralltM  to  stt.  47-59.  tbougli  flnibably  later  in  <bte: 
.  tht  umhiUm  verses  (4i^-S3>.  in  vnicli  tfie  wn«e  rites  are 
mvm  I  ilii  III  for  the  fMirincation  of  a  house  as  aie  ordained  for  a  )<crton 
WMU  %-Sa,  were  added  at  a  U  tU  later  period. 


pralwbly 
■wuibe 

4.  th.i 


ip.  XV.  <\i\ih  with  thr  rite's  of  purification  rvndcrrd 
sary  li>  Wirmus  natural  m^-i  ri  tion?,  .in<l  i-.  iMirrforo  <  li>v(  l> 
rctateil  to  cliap.  xit.  On  tho  analt>i{y  of  the  other  laws  it  is  probable 
that  the  oU  tMk,  which  forms  the  baa*  ct  the  chapter,  has  been 
■utwcquoiily  expanded,  but  cxrcpc  in  the  cotoptw  (•«.  33-54). 
■hicll  tf^tiays  niarlcs  of  Liter  reiUctkm,  Ihcce  k  MIthillg  to  guide 
UshiMpmting  itic  ,i<!<iition.)l  matter. 

Ch.ip.  xvi.  It  miv  l-c  regarded  as  certain  that  this  chapter 
cur  •  i  t  tlirn-  m.iiii  <  li  im  nt H.  only  one  of  which  wa«  »»ri finally 
c»>niic\:teiJ  with  the  t«.r,  [nuni.il  of  the  Day  of  Atonornent,  ami  that 
it  ha»  pkiMeij  throu>;li  more  than  one  stage  of  revision.  Since  the 
apfMarancc  of  BeiuinKCr's  onalvsis  ZA  TW  (t&89).  critics  in  the  main 
HIV*  accepted  th*  divmoa  of  tiw  diapwr  itiio  thrre  iodependeiit 
MBtions:  (i)  ft.  i-j.  6.  13,  13.  34*  (pttihably  vp.  33.  U  •«>  f"™" 
part  of  this  Mxtion),  rcfuhtiims  to  be  ol>vr\-nl  by  .Viron  whenever 
he  might  enter  "  tl»e  bwy  place  within  the  veil."  These  rcRul.ition'i 
arc  the  n.ittir.il  outcome  01  (he  dratli  <if  N.i(!.ih  .nrwl  Ai  lhii  (x.  l-^). 
and  their  <t1i)r«"t  i«  to  liu.u  l  .'v.ir.Mi  Iroiu  a  ?imil.ir  f  itr;  tin;  yrti.jn 
thus  (arms  the  direct  cootinuation  of  chapi  x.;  (2)  nr. 

iiriiw«taHli«an«f  a  ]Ma#  iHt  dar>  havioc  f<>r  tbeir  object 
tiM  pwilMiMCI  IMMBMMiy      of  tns  pioplB;  (3)  w.  S. 

by  tiMhwlKpritM  wiMiEaMtMthe  Holy  of  HSea,  witiwUeb  la 

combined  the  strange  ceremony  of  the  goat  which  t»  lent  away 
into  lh«'  wiMiTiiCii  ti>  Azazil.  The  matter  comin- m  to  the  tirvt  two 
•ections,  via.  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
WM  daobtleM  the  cauw  of  their  Mibaequent  fiMo*;  beyond  thia, 
Iknmvct,  the  aectimw  have  no  coancsion  with  one  anouier.  and  muat 
wilfiiaHy  have  been  qiiiu  iwleptwdett  Doubtleaa,  aa  BaMlnpr 
WffBHih  the  rites  to  be  performed  by  the  oAciatinc  hi^  prim  M 
the  annual  Day  of  Atonement,  which  are  not  prescribed  in  rv.  »9-.V|<i, 
were  identiul  «ith  tlm  -e  I.ikI  <Io*ii  m  <  h.ip,  ix.  Ihjt  li.c  liiird 
section  belongs  to  a  Utt  r  itagc  of  dovi-li>pmi  nt  and  w.ts  added  at  a 
later  date  a  shown  by  la)  the  iiKongruity  of  vr.  14  ff.  with  v.  6 — ac- 
curdiRK  to  the  bttcr  the  purification  of  Aaron  is  a  preliminary  coadi> 
tion  of  his  entrance  witiun  the  veil — and  (i)  the  elaborate  ceremonial 
bi  connewoa  with  the  spriokliAK  of  the  blood.  _  The  first  section, 
dcHibtless,  bclonc«  to  the  main  narrative  0/  P;  it  connects  directjy 
with  chap.  x.  and  pr< <.uppo*<-?  only  one  altar  (tf.  v.  12,  Exod.  ixviii. 
35).  The  second  arui  third  mi  ti m^,  however,  must  be  .t'U.ii^ned  to  a 
later  stratum  of  P,  if  only  Ixxau  -  t  '.<  y  ,i[>[«ar  to  have  Ik  en  unl>i:ij«  n 
to  Eua  (Ndn.  ix.  1^ ;  the  fact  that  Lira's  iM  day  took  place  on  the 
tmuuat4mrikdky  of  the  aeventh  month  (aa  oppoaed  to  Lev.  xvi. 
99«  wB.  att  L)  acouirea  an  addUional  importance  in  view  of  the 
aaprtement  between  Neh.  viii.  33  f.  and  Lev.  xxUi.  33  f.  as  to  the  date  of 
tfie  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Day  of  .Vione- 
mant  in  the  pre  r»i!ii  fn-riod.  and  it  it  a  plau>ible  conjecture  that  the 
Bftaent  law  an-j  ir^  rn  llie  desire  to  turn  llie  fcfxjntatH-ous  laslini;  of 
Nch.  ix.  I  into  an  .iniiual  ceremony;  in  any  case  directions  as  to  the 
annual  performance  of  the  rite  must  ofinnaUy  have  pnoeded  M> 
99  flf.  PoMtbly  the  omiuioa  of  this  tnttciductJoa  ia  due  to  the  le* 
dactor  who  combined  (1)  and  (2)  by  tran^crring  the  ccmilations  of 
(1 )  to  the  ritual  of  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement.  At  a  bier  period 
the  ritual  wai  further  developed  by  the  inclusion  of  the  additional 
Cerctnonial  contained  in  f,5). 

m.  Tit  Lam  of  Holinest. — Chaps,  xvii.-xxvi.  The  group  of 
iatra  coatalned  in  Ihcse  chapters  has  long  been  recognized  as 
■iMdbif  apart  from  the  icst  «(  the  k^slatioa  set  forth  ist 
KetMeni.  For,  though  diqr  dfaplur  nodeiuable  afiKnity  with  P, 
they  abo  exhiUt  oscUin  fntum  which  doMly  dhOnauiih  them 
iNMBthatdociiaMnt.  ThenwtiiotkeabhefacHfettefirania- 
encc  assiRTicJ  to  certain  leading  ideas  and  inotfves,  especially  to 
that  of  holinfis.  The  idea  of  holiness,  Indeed,  a  so  characteristic 
of  the  entire  group  that  the  title  "  I^w  of  IloUncts,"  first  given 
to  it  by  Kloatermana  (1877).  'i-^s  I'c^n  rciwally  atlopted.  The 
term  "  boKneaa "  in  this  cion-xion  con'-ists  [i.psi:ivr;y  in  the 
fulfilment  of  ceremonial  oblig.^tions  and  ncgativiiy  in  abstairiing 
from  the  defilement  caused  by  heathen  customsand  superstitions, 
b«i  it  tte  iadudct  otadMM  to  Ite  Mial  NOfHicMtt  of  the 


On  Ac  Btcrary  side  aI»o  the  chapters  arc  d!»tInguIAed  by  the 
pwaeiMtk  settinj  in  which  the  laws  are  embeddeil  and  by  the  tiae 


€>f  a  sprciil  tcrminoloKV.  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  occurring 
ran-ly,  if  ever,  in  P  (Tor  a  list  of  characteristic  phrases  cf.  Driver, 
L  0.r.»,  p         I^urthcr,  the  strui  turc  of  thc'<-  chaptt  rs.  which  clox  ly 


flieir  ?ndcpendi-nl  oriirln  Afl  ihrre  codes  contain  a  somewhat  misccf- 
lantim*  collc\  t;  )ii  .  (  1  ,  ill  I'll  .  commence  with  rL-yulatio.i*  as 
to  thr  pUice  of  sicrihcc  and  cIom-  with  an  exhortation,  l-astly.  sonic 
of  the  laws  treat  of  subjects  which  have  lieen  already  <le.ilt  with 
in  P  (cf.  xvii.  to-14  and  viL  36  f.,  xix.  6-8  and  vii.  15-18).  U  is 
hardly  do«btful  alto  that  the  group  of  laws,  which  form  the  basis 
of  chapai  ivii.-nvi.,  besides  being  independent  of  P,  represent  aa 
older  stage  of  legislation  than  that  code.  For  the  sacrificial  systcn 
of  H  ( -Law  of  Holiness)  is  less  de\xlop«d  than  that  of  P,  andn 
p.irticular  shows  no  knowlol-^e  of  the  sin-  and  trt»p.a,«»-offerinES: 
the  high  priest  is  only  primus  tnltr  paret  among  his  brethren,  xxi.  lo 
(cf.  Lev.  X.  6,  7,  where  the  same  Prohibition  is  extended  to  all  the 
wicM^;  tho  distiaction  bttswan  ''holy  "  and  "  mo«t  holy  "  things 
(NhM.  xvifl.  8)  is  mknown  to  Lev.  xxiL  (Lev.  xxi  33  is  a  later 
additwn).  It  cannot  be  denied,  howcwr.  that  chapik  xvii.-«]wL 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  with  P,  both  in  hivuage  ud 
subject-matter,  htit  0*1  clo«er  examination  thew  [Mint*  of  contact 
.ire  %e»-n  [.>  \  »-  r.\.\\\  M-p.iral>le  from  the  main  IkhJv  oI  the  legislation. 
It  ts  highly  probable,  ihereforr.  that  the*e  marl.-i  of  I»  .ur  to  lie 
assigned  to  the  COOIpiier  w  ho  comhinnj  II  w  ith  I'.  I  tut  though  it 
ituy  be  regarded  as  certain  that  H  existed  as  an  indcvK-ndcnt  code, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  laws  which  it  contains  are  all  of 
the  same  origin  or  belong  to  the  same  age.  The  evidence  rather 
shows  th.it  they  wrtf  fir^t  collcctefl  by  an  editor  before  they  were 
inrnriMir.itiil  in  I'.  1  iiu^  there  ii  a  m.uked  diffeimce  in  style  between 
the  fi'.vs  tlu  nt'j  ive-^  an'l  the  |>araciietie  acttiog  in  which  thcv  arc 
eniUdd  <l:  .1  it  i.  nut  unnatuni  CS^faBbUe Ifttt. lUs  fCttillg 
is  the  work  of  the  first  editor. 
Two  other  poinia  to  eanaaaiM  iM  K  Me  of  ronstdcnUe  iimiDft- 

ance;  (a)  the  poawbahy  ol  iilhi  ■iiiiol  H.  and  (fr)  its  relation  to 

Oeuteronomy  and  Eaddel.: 

(a)  It  is  eeaerally  imniJuJ  that  H,  in  its  present  form,  is  bl> 
COmfrfete.  The  oricinal  r<xle  munt,  it  is  fdt.  have  ineltid.-.1  m.-iny 
other  subjects  now  p.isvil  o\-<  r  in  ■.ilenre.  The>r,  (xt^siliK,  were 
oarittfd  by  the  compiler  of  P,  because  they  had  already  \n^n  dialt 
with  slasnhsie.  or  thqr  omv  have  been  trsnsfcrred  to  other  con. 
—  ■  •  "Ati 


This  latter  poaHbuity  is  oite  that  has  appealed  to  many 
■iMlan,  who  have  acoordini^y  claimed  many  other  paa^pa of  Pm 
fMSta  of  H.   We  have  already  Bcrepted  xL  43  ff.  as  n  wadoObtcd 

excerpt  from  H,  but,  with  the  e\rf|iiion  of  .Vum.  xv.  37-41  (oil 
fringes),  the  olhi-r  pai-sif  1  i  f  the  1  |i  v.iti  lu  h  wiiii  h  have  Ixicn  attri« 
buted  to  11  do  mil  itirtuUi  fs.tlu  lent  evidonee  to  justify  us  in  .'i\>igning 
them  to  that  collection.  Moore  {Enc^.  BM.  col.  3787)  rightly  points 
out  that  "  resemblance  io  the  subject  or  formulattoo  of  laws  to 

ttritk  incorpooMiA  te  H  oMv  MMife  to  iriMiM  to  ilio  asafcss 
of  II.  but  is  aot^taa*  fSSt^Bmtam mm wm  iodoM  h  Oal 

collection." 

(fi)  The  exact  relatiosof  R  to  Deuteronomy  and  Eaefciel  is  htld 

to  determine.   That  chaps,  xvii.-xxvi.  display  a  marked  affinity  to 
Ueutcrooomy  cannot  Ik-  <lrnief).    Like  D,  they  lay  groat  stress  on  the 
charily  both  to  tne  Israelite  and  to  the 
OMfiare  also  laws  affecting  the 
ia  some  respecu  the  kgisiatioa 


duties  of  humanity  and  charity  b 

stranger JDert.  aar.|  Im.  aiB.j  ooMfiare  ako  laws  affecting  the 
poor  la  Ont.  BT^  Lnr.  anr.),  b«t ' 

I  roicct  a 


n'--emblc';  'li  lt  0.'  the  other  l»o  1 1.  v.itnK  Ii.il  cmU-s  (E\'"l  22- 
XxiiL  and  Dcul.  xit.-uviiL),  may  reatooabl)  be  adducvd  in  «up|Jurlof 


of  H  appavB  to  r^cct  a  more  advanced  stage  thaa  that  of  D,  «.f. 
the  rules  for  the  priesthojd  (chap,  xxi.),  the  feasts  (xxifi.  ^30,39^431, 

the  Sabbatical  year  (xxv.  1-7,  i8-ii),  weights  and  measures  (wix. 

f  ).  It  must  Ih^  reir.i'inlM  ft  (I,  liowe\  i.  r,  th.^t  I'te^-  have 
paiood  through  more  than  one  stage  of  revi»ion  aiid  that  the  original 
wapikrigatiMitwIwiB  aiach  obscured  by  later  glosses  and  additions; 
it  It  fhcRHOT  aooMwhat  hasardous  to  case  any  argument  on  their 
present  fornb   "  The  mottal  independence  of  the  two  (codes)  U 


rather  to  be  afioed  ftom  the  absence  of  laws  identically  formulated, 
the  lack  of  agreement  in  order  either  in  the  whole  or  in  smaller 
portions,  and  the  f,ict  that  of  the  ^teculiar  motives  and  phra^j-s.  of 
Ro  there  is  no  trace  in  H  (Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  almost  solitary  ).  It  is  an 
unwanantcd  awumption  that  all  the  fragments  <>f  Ki.iilire  legis- 
lation which  have  been  preserved  lie  ia  one  serial  development " 
(Moore,  Eiuy.  BM.  coL  3790). 
The  relation  of  H  to  Exelciel  is  remaHMMy  clase,  the  rMcmbtaatco 

between  the  two  Iwin?  fo  unkini;  th.it  many  writers  have  rrjfarded 
EieWicl  as  the  aulhur  of  II.  >m  h  .1  ihiury.  however,  is  cxiluili"d 
by  tlie  existerne  i<f  e\>n  greater  differences  of  style  and  matter, 
»o  ih.il  [lie  ni.iiii  |;n  lilii:i  to  be  decided  is  whether  KreUiel  is  prior  to 
H  of  vive  versa,  i  he  main  arguments  brought  forward  by 
who  maintain  the  priority  of  Eacbd  are  (i)  the  fact  that  Ha 
mentioa  of  a  high  priest,  whereas  Exrtael  betrays  no  Ici  . 
of  such  an  ofiiciaT,  and  (2)  that  the  author  of  Lev.  xxvL  presopposea 
a  condition  of  cxite  ami  looks  forwiird  to  a  restoration  from  it. 
Too  muth  weight,  however,  muit  not  be  atsacheil  to  tlicte  points; 
for  (1)  the  phrase  used  in  Lev.  10  (lilrr^iHy.  "  he  wtio  1^  i;reater 
than  his  brethren ")  conivot  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  definitive  **  chief  priest  "  of  P,  aad  is  rather  oompaiaUe  sritk 

 "  "  the  chief  priatt").cf.''tha 

.  ,the  pamigm  jo  twr.  angjL 
cfied  m  H^pofg  as  the  asMa 
point  of  the  writer,  are  just  those  which,  on  other  grounds, 
show  si^tis  of  lattr  inter(«>lati<jn.  The  following  considerationi  un- 
doubtcilly  4i!i;f;est  the  |ni(iii(y  of  H  ;  (I )  there  is  no  tri fe  in  11  of  the 
di'tinclit'n  Ix'.weL.i  |  r.i  1.  ai.  l  Lcviti-s  first  iiitrodu*;i<l  Lry  I'/el.iil- 

(j)  ttdud  xvui.,  XX.,  xxu.,  xxiu.  appear  to  presuppose  the  laws  oi 
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Lev,  x^iiL-xx. ;  (j)  the  calendar  of  Lev.  xxili.  reprMtnl*  an  rariiw 
sl.iv;c  o(  <kvL-!opmcnt  than  ihc  fixed  days  and  month*  of  Kzi  k.  xlv  . 
(4)  the  .iiul  tri-ipais-ofTcrinK*  arc  not  mentioned  in  H  (v/.  K/ik 
x\.  y),  xlii  xliv.  i9.  xlvi.  10);  (5)  the  paralk-U  to  II,  which  art- 
found  cipccijily  in  Eick.  xviii.,  xx.,  xxiL  f.,  include  both  the  pantc- 
■ctfeMttiM  the  kwi;  and  lastly,  (6)  a  comparison  of  Lev.  xxvi. 
wMnddel  p«int«  to  the  greater  originality  of  the  (ormer.  Bacntsch, 
iKxrcver,  who  U  followed  by  Dmbolet,  adopt*  the  view  that  Lev. 
xxvi.  U  rather  an  indcpciulcut  hortatory  discoiiric  modelled  on 
Exckirf.  The  Mine  writer  further  m.iini.uns  tli.ii  II  am«vt»  of  three 
>c|>.irjt cclciTicnts, viz. chap*,  xyii. ;  vvm.-xx  ,  w  ith  v.inouvordinantt-* 
in  chap*.  xxiii.-xxv.;  ami  xxiL,  xxiii.,  of  which  thv  U»l  i>  oertdinly 
later  tkin  Ezckicl,  while  the  Mcopd  it  in  tht  mum  prior  to  that 
author.  But  the  arEumcota  whkh  h«  uidittn  b  favour  of  the 
thredbU  «Mn  of  H  aic  not  aa^iMB  to  outwcish  the  general 
faotcMn  01  unity  which  the  cad*  fMMcnta. 

Chapi  xvfi.  cpmprinea  four  main  iicrtioai  which  are  clearly 
marked  off  1^  Mmilar  inlrotlu<.t.>ry  <  lo^ii  [urmulac:  (1)  n'. 
3-7,  prohibition  of  the  hUughtcr  oi  iiamenK  juimaU,  unlet*  thev  are 
prcacnied  to  Yah«  ch ;  (3)  n.  8, 9.  ■acriAcn  to  be  offered  to  Yahweh 
alone:  U)  tt>.  10-13,  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood;  (4)  ty, 
14,  the  Mood  of  animal*  not  uted  in  iacfi£c«  to  be  pourea  on  the 
graunL  The  chapter  at  a  whole  is  to  be  aiascncd  to  H.  At  the 
aame  time  it  exhibits  many  marks  of  affinity  wit  h  P,  a  phenomenon 
BKMt  easily  cxnlaincd  by  tne  Mippowtioa  that  cMit  t.iws  oi  H  h.ivc 
bw-n  cKpanih%l  .\ni]  mdclifitd  by  later  hands  in  the  >pirit  of  P.  ("l<-ar 
irntani  i-i  of  iu^h  n  \ .  lun  may  be  accn  in  iho  rid  renccs  to  "  the 
door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  "  (cp.  4,  5, 6, 9)  and  "  the  camp  "  (*.  3). 

aa.wcD  ml»m    »^  IJ-M!  »  15. 16  (pnbSbitkmJl^ 

•  oatdWa  nattyal  death orare  torn  by  bBati)dig«rfor[iiaBy 


from  the  prrcri!iir;  jviraKrapht.  and  are  to  ba  aMigned  to  P.  Whal 
Ceiiuins  aiu  r  tlu  <  i^ion  of  later  addkion*.  however,  i*  not  entisely 
uniform,  and  poinln  to  earlier  editorial  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Com(i>ler  of  H.  Thu»  iv.  3-7  rcllot  t  two  points  of  view.  11 .  3.  ) 
drawing  a  contrairt  between  profaae  ilaiightcr  and  Mcrifice.  while 
tt.  $-7  diitingnish  batWM «MlHHt  «MM  •»  Vahwrfi  aad  thu*e 
offered  to  demons. 

Chap,  xviii.  contains  laws  on  prohibitad  miiTiapn  dm.  6-t8) 
ami  various  ads  of  unrhastity  (**.  19-33)  —btdifcd  m  a  pnnMnetic 
aettiog  (w.  1-5  and  the  laws  beinc  given  in  the  2nd  pcrs. 

Mg.,  wlkilc  the  framework  cniploys  the  3nd  pen.  plural.  With  the 
exception  of  r-  21  (on  Molcch  wonhip).  which  is  ban  out  of  place, 
and  tuts  posbibly  Ixrtn  intradacidfniiBag.^J^lkoifeiipMVdiipbys 
all  the  chara4.tcriMics  of  IL 

Chap.  lix.  is  a  collection  of  nuKcllaneou*  laws,  partly  moral, 
partly  reliEioui,  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is  stated  in  r.  } 
FVe  shall  be  hoi  J'  ").  Tlie  various  U»»  arc  clearly  defined  by  the 
lOfWuLt  "  I  am  ^ahwx-h,"  or  "  I  am  Vahw^  V*"  Cod,"_phraM-» 
arhich  are  esiix-i  UIly  charactrri>tic  of  chaps,  xviii.-xx.  The  hrst 
§IOUpof  Laub  i,iv.  y  I.)  curri^iMjiuU  to  the  first  table  of  the  decsklgiie, 
•hile  Cf.  are  arulosuus  to  the  second  taUilc;  fv.  (00 

|Mac»  liffw  Ina  ■)  are  obviously  out  of  plaoa  hora^  and  an  mmibiy 
lolit  mtoraa  to  the  cognate  passage  xxit.  39  f.,  wWla  tio  imiani- 
tarian  ptoviiioaa  of  9  and  10  (cf.  xxm.  as)  have  no  conncxian 
with  tne  immediate  conteait:  similarly  v.  30  (to  which  a  later 
redactor  has  added  tv..  31,  73.  in  arcordance  with  6  f.)  appear* 
to  be  a  fngmcnt  from  a  jk  u  li  >  «.!•■;  tKc  in  vi;;''  riM  ir-!>k^  Kvixl. 
xxi.  7  0.,  and  the  oficncc  is  dearly  cme  against  property,  the  omit«iion 

of  the  puniahntt       poMftv  4n  M  tkt  wiacw  «to  addid 

31,32. 

Chap.  XX.  Praliibitwaa  Malnst  Molech  wonhip.  iv.  t-5.  witch> 
«nft,  «e.  6  and  97,  nalawfuT marriages  and  acts  of  unchastiiy,  tr. 
io-3l.  Like  (hap.  x\-iii.,  the  main  body  of  laws  i«  pn>\>ldcd  with  a 
paracnttic  imv.  tv.  7,  8  and  33-34;  •I''!'  ''*  froin  that  chami  r, 
however,  in  prcs:  ribinf;  the  death  penaltv  in  each  case  for  disobedi- 
ence. Owing  to  the  clo»e  rrserolAance  bctwoan  the  two  chapters, 
many  critics  ha>-c  assumed  that  they  are  derived  frtm  the  aaaie 
aource  and  that  the  Utter  cbap<er  waa  added  for  the  purpose  of 
Mpf|yfal|(  the  penalties.  This  view,  howexcr.  i<  not  benw  out  by 

ttOMpansrtn  of  thr  two  ch:iptcrs,  (or  four  <  f  \h<-  cav^  mentlon<>d 
•tap.  xviii.  (tv.  7.  Ill,  17.'.  I'-i  .111-  in  i_h.i|)_  xx.,  wtiiU-  the 

order  and  in  part  the  ti  rriiir,.'li>vv  .itf  ,il'^->  liiljiTiat;  liirthir.  it  is 
difhcull  on  this  view  t"  <  \ ;  il.iln  «  h y  t  tuo  cliiptcrs  arc  sTji-ir  <i  i"<l 
by  chap.  six.  A  more  prubalilc  explanation  is  that  the  compiler 
mH  iHVdwni  laaa  two  paiallei,  but  independent,  sources.  Sicn* 
■f  MIMmi  an  Mt  hddai,  especially  in  tv.  9-5,  where  te.  4  f.  are  a 
later  addition  intended  to  rccot>cile  the  inoniMstmry  of  r.  a  with 
V.  3  (Rj«);  s.  6,  which  is  cknelv  connected  wuli  \\,  apiK'-irs  to 
be  onginal  than  ».  97,  ana  may  Ik-  a^cnlxrl  to  tne  same  hand 
as  r.  j:  r  9  can  hardly  be  in  its  onviri  .l  •  intext — it  wf>ul<J  l>o  m^irc 
•uiiaUc  after  xxiv.  15.  The  panenetic  setting  (wr.  7.  B  and  33-74) 
ia  to  b>  aMigaMd  w  am  enwafcr  of  H.  M»4tmhm  prefaced  the 
h  tto  addMMal  lawa  of  «».  »«.  Vmes  35.  36 


_^   tly  ta«awd  tte  oandMioa  of  a  tew  on  dean  and  unclean 

tamiab  similartethatof  ctap.  xi.,  and  very  profMbly  mark  the  place 
where  H's  regulations  on  that  subject  orieiruillv  »t<jii.l. 

Chaps,  xxi.,  xxii.  A  -^tm  of  1.ih4  affii^tm.;  [-iir<f»  .incl  I'fTvr- 
intrs.  vit.  (1)  rcgulatiofu  euturinf  the  holiness  of  (a)  orilin.iry 
prixTv  \M.  1-9,  and  {b)  the  chief  priest,  m.  10-15:  (3)  a  Kit  of 
pfaysical  dciacta  adach  aachida  •  priaat  tnm  eaerckiag  his  ofbce, 


rr.  16-74:  O)  the  enjoyment  of  sacred  offerings  limhed  to  (a) 
--1  ..  if  they  are  ceTcinonialI>  <  lc.in,  xxi.  1-9.  ar:d  (6)  meniU-rs 
ol  a  pnt-stly  family,  rr.  lo  i»i;  (41  .mmiaU  nflind  in  sacrifice  must 
lie  wiiIkiijI  bleilii^h.  ;t.  i;  .' ^ ;  <  S)  liinhcr  r>>;uUtio«I«  with  f^^ld 
to  sacrifices,  tv.  26-30,  u  iih  a  |^araci>etic  conclusion,  le.  31-33. 

These  chapters  present  coMMlerable  diAaHlnr«»tta  iterary  critic: 
for  wh'de  they  riearlv  illustrate  the  appUcBtiao  af  the  principle  of 
"  boIiiK-«.''  and  in  the  main  exhibit  tM  characteflltic  phiasoolaw 
of  II,  they  alv>di>pl.ty  m.iiry  Mnking  points  of  contact  with  PmS 
the  later  strata  ol  I",  which  have  bet>n  closely  interwoven  into  the 
original  laws.  I  Ih  m-  pfu-nomena  can  bo  best  explained  by  the 
suppoaitian  that  we  have  herv  a  body  of  okl  taws  which  haw  been 
•alMocMd  to  nan  than  one  leeiaion.  The  natute  of  the  tubiwts 
whhwliki 


  _.   bierts 

with  which  they  danl  bone  that  natunly  appealed  to  the  priestly 
schools,  aad  owing  to  thia  bet  the  tews  w«««  oapadally  habic  to 
modification  and  espaasiim  at  the  hands  of  tetcr  kgitiaiors  who 

wiihcd  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  later  usace.  Sts;ns  of 
such  n-sision  ntay  be  traced  back  to  the  compiler  of  H,  but  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  procea  mutt  have  been  continued  down  t« 
the  latest  period  of  editorial  activity  in  connexion  with  P.  To  redact  ori 
of  the  school  of  P  belong  such  phrases  as  "  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  (xxi. 
I,  34.  xxii.  3,  18),  "  the  seed  of  Aaron  "  (xxi.  31,  xxiL  4  and  "  thy 
seed."  *.  17;  cf.  xxiL  3),  "  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fte  " 
(xxi.  6,  31.  xxii.  31,  371,  "  the  most  holy  things  (xxi.  93;  a.  xxii. 
3  rt.  ■■  holy  thins*  "  only).  "  thruuv'hout  their  (or  your)  geiteralloiM " 
(xxi.  7,  xxu.  3),  llio  rvl.  jvnres  to  the  anointing  of  Aaron  (xxi.  lo,  12) 
and  the  Veil  (xxi  ;\).  i)ie  intrixluctury  formulae  (xxi.  I.  16  f.,  xxii. 
I  f.,  17  L,  36)  and  the  subscription  (xxL  34).  Apart  from  these 
widartlnaal  addhiana,  chap^  aid.  ia  to  be  aacnbcd  •»  H.'s*.  6  and  • 
poanUv  the  wwfc  of  Rh.  Moat  crhiea  detect  a  stiwiger 
na  of  t*  In  chap,  xxii.,  more  especially  hi  t*.  3-7  and  17-3JL 
19,  30:  moat  probably  these  venes  have  been  largely  recast  aiM 
expanded  by  later  eilitors.  l>iit  it  is  twtireable  that  they  contain  no 
im.  iition  of  cither  sin-  or  trc^jiass-offcrinKs. 

Chap.  xxiiL  A  calendar  oi  sacred  seasons.  The  chapter  consists 
of  two  mala  demcnu  wWdi  can  aaaily  be  dtednguiahcd  from  eoe 
another,  the  one  being  derived  from  P  and  the  other  from  H.  To 
the  former  belongs  the  fuller  and  more  elaborate  description  of  te. 
4-8,  at,  33-38:  to  the  latter,  m.  9-30,  33,  39-44  Characteristic  of 
the  priestly  calendar  are  (1)  the  enumeration  of  "  holy  invocations," 
(3)  the  prohibition  of  all  work.  (3)  the  careful  detcrmin  ition  of  the 
date  by  the  day  and  month,  (4)  the  mention  of  "  the  otfrrings  made 
by  fire  to  Yah««b,"  and  (O  the  ttereotyped  form  of  the  regulations. 
The  older  calendar,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  nothing  of  "  holy 
convocations,"  nor  of  ali-.Tiiinr.ii-  (mm  wMrk;  the  time  of  the 
feasts,  which  arc  clearly  i  t  iti.  k  il  »ith  atiri.  uUure,  is  only  roughly 
dcfin<-i|  with  reference  to  the  h,\rx'c-.t  (cf.  F.xml.  xxiii.  14  fl.,  xxxiv. 
31 :    Deiit.  x\  i.  V  ff  )■ 

The  c.ilcml.ir  of  I*  comprises  (a)  the  FiT-t  of  P.^iovcr  ami  the 
UnleaveioJ  Cikt"".,  tr.  4-8;  (fr)  a  fraRnu  r.i  <i(  IVnfc  i-;,  r.  31; 
(c)  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  rr.  23-25;  (d)  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
«*.  36-32;  and  (r)  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  te.  33-36,  with  a  aub> 
scription  In  ve.  t7,  38.  With  these  have  been  incorporated  tbt  ohfcr 
tegulations  of  H  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost,  w.  9-30. 
which  have  been  retained  in  place  of  account  (cf.  r.  3l),  and  on 
the  Feast  of  Tatxrmarlcs,  re.  39-44.  the  latter  l>einK  clearly  intended 
to  Mipi>leiTitnt  tv.  33-36.  The  hand  of  the  redactor  who  combined 
the  two  elements  may  be  seen  partly  in  additions  drsi^nid  to  accom- 
modate the  rcgutetiona  of  H  to  P  f«.g.  *.  39a, '  on  ih(  fifteenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,"  and  39ft,  '*  and  00  the  ri^S.th  day  shall  M 
a  solemn  rest "),  partly  in  tne  later  expansions  corTCspoiu&|( 
later  usage,  rr.  13  L,  18,  19a.  7ib,  41.  Further,  tv.  36-33  (oa  the 
\X\v  of  Atonement,  cf.  xvt.)  are  a  later  addition  to  the  P  sectiona. 

(  h.ip.  xxiv.  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  redactor  of  P  has  added  later  elements  to  the  orwinal  code 
of  H.  Foe  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  with  its  reeuteoons  as  to 
(a)  the  lara^  in  the  i^iemacle.  t*.  i-4<  ud  M)  the  Shewbiead,  tv. 
5.9,  it  «'«r**<Tfy  lierived  from  P.  te.  I14.  uniing  a  suppknieflg 
to  Exod.  nv.  3t<40  (cf.  xxviL  so  f.)  and  Nvm.  viii.  1-4.  and  te. 
to  Exod.  XXV.  30.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  contains  old  laws  (n. 
l5fr-23)  derix-cd  from  li  on  blasphemy,  raandaunhter  and  injuric* 
to  the  pcrMn,  to  which  the  redactor  has  added  an  historical  sitting 
(n    If  1  4,  ;.Vl  -IS  well  as  a  few  |;lfjss<.-4. 

Ch.ip.  XXV.  lays  down  re>;ulations  for  the  observarK-c  of  (d)  the 
Sabbatical  year,  «v.  1-7,  10-33,  and  91  the  year  of  Jobikcs,  se.  8>i8, 
33.  and  then  applies  the  pnnciplB«f  fviemplMnts  (t  I  land  and  houat 
property,  te.  34-34,  and  (3)  pcnons,  te.  35-55.  The  rules  for  the 

derived  from  H,  and  ec. 
Mrnt  position  after 

ir.  H-i->  1-,  t..  (he  redactor  u'mi  vwhid  tu  .ij  j'lv  th'.  -.m-.c  ru!c-« 
to  the  year  of  Jubiiee.  But  though  the  former  of  the  two  sections 
on  the  year  of  JnbOM  (po.  8-i8.  a)}  cahlbita  miaHfeMl  tiMflf  Pt 
the  trares  of  H  aet  al»  aaflicieMly  marhad  to  vamM  tMroMuaMMi 
that  the  tetter  code  included  laws  relating  to  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
and  that  these  have  been  modified  by  R,  and  then  connected  with 
the  n>;iiliti'in*  for  the  Sahbatiral  year.  Signs  of  the  redactor's 
hj:  1i«.irk  nuiy  If  victi  in  9,  ii-ij  (the  ye.\r  of  Jubilee  treated 
a»  a  fallow  year)  and  15,  16  (cf.  the  repetition  of  "  ye  shall  not  wrong 
one  another."  tv.  14  and  17).  Both  on  historical  and  on  critical 
grounds,  however,  it  ia  improbable  that  the  principle  of  tesUlutioa 


Sxibbatical  ycir  ftv.  1-7)  are' admittedly 

l<>-;2  .iri-  .iiM)  Irmn  the  same  •'-■iirte.    Thnr  ( 
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uixlerlyinf  tht  refhhliads  for  At  jmt  «f  JririlM  was  origuiany 
exUDckd  to  ptrmu  »  tlw  culicr  code.  For  it  i»  difficult  to  h«r- 
moniM  the  laws  m  to  the  rclraie  of  Hebrew  slivr-^  with  the  other 
kfislatlMi  on  the  nine  subject  (Exod.  xxi.  2  (>.  t)i  ut.  xv.).  white 
both  the  •econdary  position  which  they  ocrupy  in  this  chapter  And 
their  more  elaborate  ami  lurtnal  ih.u.i.  trr  |»nni  in  a  Liter  orkin  (or 
tv.  35  55.  Hence  these  Ncr^Ji  in  tiic  main  must  be  as^ignol  R, 
In  thi>  cunncxiun  it  i>  nn  1  n  1  ..1 -U-  that  TV.  A5-38.  y)-4oa,  43.  47.  5.V  55. 
wbkh  ihow  the  charactcruttc  mark*  of  n,  Dear  no  wccial  rcUtion 
i»  til*  Mar  of  jubilee,  but  WMly  faKulcate  a  more  nufMuie  treat- 
mmtmmOK  Ivaelitea «lw sn coBpiMid  fay  dmunftaocm to  aell 
IhanMhwebher  to  their  brethren  or  to  Mrantera.  It  U  probable, 
tlwiaftjia,  Hat  they  form  no  part  of  the  original  leinalatkm  of  the 
jxar  of  lubflce.  but  were  in<  orfx>rat«l  at  a  later  period.  Thepmrnt 
form  oC  TV.  34-34  ii  larRcly  due  to  who  has  cotUtfy  ■ikli-ii 
nt.  u-34  (dtickoi  the  Levitc*)  and  prowbly  «*. 

Chap.  ixvi.  The  coaeluding  esfcortatian.  Attn  wjHwling 
ooBunaiKU  to  abatain  from  idolatry  and  to  obierve  the  Sabbath, 
W.  ifS,  tlue  chapter  acta  forth  (a)  tlte  rewards  of  obedience,  rr.  3-13, 
tmS  (I)  thejpenaliica  inctimd  bv  diaabcdirnre  to  the  preceding  law*, 
vc.  14-46.  The  di<courae.  which  it  apokcn  throughout  in  llic  name 
of  V.ihwch.  is  »imiLir  in  character  to  Exod.  xxiii.  20-33  ond  IX'Ut. 
xxviii.,  more  especially  to  the  Utter.  That  it  form*  an  inlcRral 
f),irt  oT  }i  ii  •■lvn*t\  iMjih  by  the  recurrence  of  the  kimc  diitinctivc 
phraieology  and  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  tame  moti^'cs.  At 
tlw  MWN  tfoM  it  ia  hardly  ooubtful  that  the  original  diacoune  Im* 
kMBBMilad  and  aimaiided  by  later  hands,  especially  in  tlw  oon- 
chnilf  OMMraph*.  Thus  iv.  34.  3$,  which  refer  back  to  mv.  2  fl., 
iaMmipttte connexion  and  must  be  av>i^neiJ  to  the  prie«tly  redactor. 
wUletr.  40-45  di^pLiy  obvious  siRns  of  intorpol.ition.  With  rejard 
to  the  literary  relation  of  tlii»  fh.iptcr  »ith  K/ckiil.  it  must  be 
■dnntted  that  Exekicl  prrsctits  many  striking  parallels,  and  in  pai^ 
tkolV  nMkea  use.  in  conunoa  witli  ciM.  »vi..  of  aawanl  axprgiaions 
«Udi  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  arc 
ilao  points  of  difference  both  as  rejgards  pbiSMolagy  and  aubject- 
flHtter,  and  in  x-icw  of  these  Utter  it  is  impossibletolloMtlMtEaHcicl 
IMS  either  the  author  or  compiler  of  this  chapter. 

Chap,  xxvii.  On  the  commutation  of  vows  and  tithes.  The 
chapter  as  a  whole  mutt  be  asMKned  to  a  Uter  Mraium  of  P,  (or 
while  vt.  3-2$  (on  vows)  presuppow  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  section 
on  tithes,  rv.  y>-33.  marks  a  Uter  stage  of  development  than  Num. 
xviii.  at  0.  (n:  an.  4m  inAp  and  devoted  things)  are 
supplementary  restrictiona  to  w.  M5- 

LlTBBATt;RE. — Ctmmentarus:  Dillmann-Rysscl.  T>U  Butktr 
Erodus  und  J^.iluui  (i.t<)7):  Drixer  and  White.  SBOT.  Lmlintt 
(Engltsh.  IB9H);  n.  P.i.  lit-*-').  Fr^ii.  Lrv.  «.  Sum.  (HK,  1900) 
Bcrtholct,  Lrnluui  iKHt  ,  n/aK  Criluitm:  The  lritrodu<  lions 
to  the  Old  Testament  by  Kucnen.  HoUinger,  Uri\-er,  Cornill,  K6nis; 
and  the  archacoio^Bri  wfcnji  BmiMr  and  Nowack.  Well- 
hauien,  Dm  CompMabm  im  IfSenlnKlr,  sc.  (1809);  Kayarr.  Das 
torrxiliuke  Bad  ier  Vrfrithichle  Isr.  (1874);  KIo*(ennann. 
ZetUchrifl  fir  Luth.  Tkn>lo[if  (1877);  Horst.  Lfv.  xvii.-xm.  nnd 
Uttekui  {1881):  VVurHer.  ZATW  (1884);  Bacnfsch,  Dat  Hnlii- 
ktilSfeutt  (1893);  L.  P.  Patan,  The  Relation  of  Lev.  JO  to  Lev. 
17-19,"  flfl^o'co  (1S94):  "The  Original  Form  o(  Leviticus,"  JPL 
(1807,  iSoS):  "The  Holiness  Code  and  E/ekiel,"  Prts.  and  Rtf. 
Rmtm  (1896):  Carpenter,  CpmsMMm  of  tkt  UtxaUuch  (1907). 
AaMm  Ml  Uukietta  Iw  G.  F.  Moanb  HMdapTs  Hm.  M.,  mi 
C.  Ifailbfd  Batttn«>r.  Emy.  Kk  (J.  F.  St.) 

LEVY.  AMY  (i.%i-i'-;.Sg),  English  poetess  and  novelist, 
second  daughter  of  Lewis  I.*vy,  was  born  at  C  l.iphain  on  the  loth 
of  November  1861,  and  was  educated  at  Ncwnh.im  ("ollrRc, 
Cambridge.  She  showed  a  precocious  aptitude  for  writing  verse 
of  exceptionAl  merit,  and  in  1884  she  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
A  Minor  Petl  and  Other  Vtru,  some  of  the  pieces  in  which  had 
already  been  printed  at  Cambridge  with  the  title  Xantipft  end 
fHker  fttmtm  Thf  Ugh  kvd  ol  Itrig  fini  pMWif  tiiwi  vai  imfn- 

lyrict  published  hi  1889.  hi  triridi  tht  fWmiUiw  pcMbnism  of 
the  writer's  temperament  was  conspicaotiB.  She  had  already  in 

iSSS  tried  her  hand  at  pro*e  fictiou  in  1  he  Romawc  of  0  Shi^p, 
whieh  was  followed  by  Ktubrn  Seeks,  a  powerful  novel.  She 
commit trtt  suicide  on  the  toth  of  September  i88q. 

LEVY.  AUGUSTB  MICHEL  (1844-  ),  French  geologist, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  August  1844.  He  became 
Mspector-gcneral  of  mines,  aad  dinctor  of  the  Gcotogical  Survey 
•f  France.  He  was  distingrfAld  (far  his  researches  on  emptive 
ncha,  Ihck  nifcwiccpfa  ammfi  mmI  aiiibi;  aad  ha  aariy 
twiployad  tha  pdattsiag  mfcrsscopa  for  Iha  thlaithaltwi  of 
mtnerat*.  In  hfai  many  contribtitioiis  to  srientifir  Journals  he 
described  the  fraiiulite  group,  and  dealt  with  pegmatlles,  vario- 
lites.  curitcs,  the  ophites  of  ilie  Pyrenees,  the  extinct  vnkaiKic!. 
of  CcBlnl  Fnuwe,  gociaMS,  aad  the  ocigia  (A  ctystaUtnc  Kbtsis. 
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He  WTOle  Slnirluri-]  (t  (hisijicijlioil  firs  rcch(S  fruf>iirft  (i88q), 
but  his  more  elaborate  studies  were  r.irricd  on  with  K.  Fouqud. 
Together  they  wrote  on  the  artificial  production  of  felspar, 
nephelinc  and  other  mincr.ils,  and  also  of  meteorites,  and  pro- 
duced Mimfr<Uegit  mUroiraplnqut  (1S79)  and  SyrtlMiu  deg 
wuHtntat  «t  da  mka  (tSSt).  Levy  aba  cailaboiaMd  ustlr 
A.  Laosix  ia  Lcs  MimtKua  da  ndm  (ilM)  aad  Uthm  4m 
mtUMm»  da  rotka  (iM^ 

fSFT  (Fr.  laie,  fnm  lmr,lM,  Utm,  to  Bft,  nusc),  the 
raising  of  money  by  the  collection  of  an  a-w^smcnt,  &c,,  a  lax 
or  compulsory  contributkin;  .also  the  collection  of  a  body  of  men 
f.ir  niiSit.iry  or  other  purfic.^  W  hen  all  the  ablc-boclietl  men 
of  a  n.'stion  arc  enrolled  fur  service,  the  French  term  /nVc  m 
massf,  levy  in  mass,  is  frequently  used. 

LEWALO,  FANNY  (1811-1889),  German  author,  was  born  at 
Konigsbcrg  in  East  Prussia  on  the  a4th  «f  Mavch  18 1 1 ,  of  Jewish 
parrnlage.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  she  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  after  travdling  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  settled 
in  1845  at  BaUa.  Here,  in  1854,  sha  matncd  the  autborj^AdoU 
wnMm  ThadorSUhr  (1805-18710,  and  tcmoved  after  Ml  (fcttli 
in  1876  to  Droden,  where  she  resided,  engaged  in  Uteiaiy 
work,  until  her  death  on  the  s^h  o(  Augnst  1889.  Fanny  Lcwald 
is  \c'r.%  rt  n..irkal)tc  for  her  Writings,  which  arc  mostly  sober, 
mattcr-of-f.-K  l  works,  though  displaying  considerable  talent  and 
culture,  th.in  for  her  championiliip  of  "  woir.tn's  rit;hl»,"  a 
question  which  she  w.is  pr.-n  tically  the  fir?t  <".er:ii,-iii  woman  to 
take  up,  ai'.'l  d^r  tier  icatliir.R  s-itiro  on  tlie  st ritiiiic. ntalitm  o{ 
the  Grifin  Hahn  H.ihn.  This  authoress  she  rullilcsbly  attacked 
in  the  exquisite  parody  {Diogrna,  Roman  ton  Iduna  Grilfin 
H  .  .  .  .  U.  .  .  .  (iod  cd.,  1847).  Among  the  best  known  of 
her  aovds  are  Kkmentine  (1842);  Prim  Louis  Ptrdinond 
(1S49;  and  ed^  s8s9)i  Das  Madtkat  vm  Htia  (1860);  Von 
(SemMtM  wm  GaMcdit  (8  vols.,  1863-1865);  SmmmOo  (1875), 
'iind  SUfla  (1883:  English  by  B.  Marshall,  1884).  Of  her  writing* 
in  defence  of  the  emancipation  of  women  (hierbrieft  jUr  die 
Prauen  (1863)  and  Fiir  tir.J  u-iJtr  die  Fraum  (1876)  are  con- 
spicuous. Her  nuiubioj;rnphy,  lietKC  LAetufuckicUt  (6  vols., 
iS6t-iS6.'),  is  ViriKltiiy  1 1 1  ii  sial  lllwill  llHUHIIIllg  gUllHiail 
of  the  literary  I  fe  o[  lur  time. 

\  «cIei-tion  of  In  r  \v.  rks  was  publislii  d  i!-i!rr  thi-  ti'.l.-  'H 
StkrtftcH  in  IJ  vol*.  U'*70-l874).  Cf.  K.  Frvatcl,  ErinntrunntH  und 
Strtmrnngtm  (1890). 

LSVANUU  {fi.  >8d»-  ),  paaBmmt  dikf  ol  the  BaniM 
and  subject  iifttt  eccapyhg  the  grcaiar  part  «f  the  upper 
ZaaM  barfii,  tfw  M«dy«emd  «f  »  bag  Vda  «l  tidin» 
whose  fbander  Invaded' Ite  MMar  vallejr  aboot  the  begbmhig 

of  the  17th  century,  and  according  to  tr.idilion  was  the  son  ol 
a  vvoin;iii  named  ISuy.t  Mamboa  by  a  god.  The  graves  of 
successive  rutins  chiefs  are  ti>  ttiis  d.iy  respci:ted  and  objects 
of  pil^irimagc  (or  purposes  of  ancestor  worship.  Lcw.mika 
was  born  on  the  upprr  K.ihompo  in  troublous  tiir.c!,  where 
his  father — Letia,  a  son  o(  a  former  ruler— lived  in  exile  during 
the  intencgntun  of  a  foreign  dynasty  (Makololo),  which  remained 
ia  paaaadoa  dam  aboot  iggo  to  1865,  when  the  Makololo  were 
pIMllli^  llMrtialad  hi  S  fl%hl  hf  •  ««U-organized  revolt. 
Once  warn  amtm^  «l  «Mr  «m  CMnUyi  tha  Baxatse  iavitad 
Sapopa,aattfidaall<eiittka,t»tiiaaw«r  tkcBk.  Skvaaycan 
of  bmtality  and  licence  resuUrd  in  the  tyrant's  cxpuUoa  aad 
subsequent  assas^nation,  his  pUce  being  taken  by  Ngwana-Wfmi, 
a  nephew.  W  iitun  a  year  abuse  of  power  broiipht  .Tboiit  this 
chief's  downf.ilt  (iH77>,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  LolH:>>i,  «ho 
assumed  the  n.atnc  of  Lewanika  in  1885.  The  early  years  of  his 
rcis^  were  also  stained  by  many  acts  of  blood,  until  in  1S.S4 
the  torture  and  murder  of  his  own  brother  led  to  open  rebellion, 
and  it  was  only  through  extreme  presence  of  mind  that  the 
chief  escaped  with  his  life  into  exile.  His  cousin,  Akufuna  or 
Talefa^  w«»_tlwi  paxfadwad  ahfcl.  It  waa  dariag  Ma  brirt 
reign  ttat  Hnpeii  CttMud,  tta  cndMnt  ttdHtonaiy,  airiwd 
at  Uahii,  the  cafMtal.  Hie  fdhnring  year  Lewanika,  havfni 
collected  his  partisans,  depowd  the  usurper  and  remnblishnl 
his  power  Ruilitess  revenpe  not  unmised  with  tre.irhery 
charactctiaed  his  return  to  power,  but  gradually  the  strong 
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MCKMuHtyof  tlieM|b-ai»«k4  FtaaioahCriBMd  w  tu  HtumnA 
Mm  for  good  that  from  about  1887  flownd  bt  mkd  totaantly 

and  £>hon-r'i  a.  consistent  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
people.  In  i8<)o  Lcwanika,  who  two  yean  previously  had 
{)ro[xJScti  til  pl.ice  himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
adurawlcd^ng  its  supremacy  and  conceding  to  it  icrtaiii  nsincial 
lifhta.  In  1897  Mr  R.  T.  Coryndon  took  up  hia  pctitioo  at 
Ulini  M  Biftkh  agent,  and  the  country  to  the  caat  «t  E. 
wm  tlvoim  open  to  seitlen,  that  to  the  weat  being  leierved 
!•  tte  Btntae  chief.  In  1903  the  king  af  Italy'a  award  in  the 
Bmb(m  booadHy  diipiit*  trith  FoiUipl  dc^ifawd  hemaHu. 
•(  brif  «l  hit  doariBioHk  OHMh  «f  vhidi  ted  bM  raM  by  ^ 
aaeoton  for  many  generations.  In  1902  Lewanika  attcndlMl 
the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.  as  a  guest  of  the  nation.  Hb 
recogni.'cii  heir  was  his  eldest  son  Lctia. 

Sec  Baroise,  and  the  vorks  there  cited,  emccially  On  the  Tkrakold 
tfCmlntA/HttdUamim  i«w^by  F^iiSrCoilW 

(A.  St.  H.  G.) 

LEWK.  CHARLES  LEE  (1740- J 803),  English  actor.  wa«  the 
■on  ui  a  hi  sicr  in  London.  After  attending  a  school  at  Ambleside 
he  rcl  jtiinl  to  London,  where  lie  fuunden)[jloymcntasa[xjstman, 
but  about  1 760  he  went  on  the  stage  in  the  provtooea,  and  some 
three  years  later  began  to  appear  in  minor  put*  Ijt  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Uia  fint  lAle  of  importance  was  that  of 
"  Yonns  Marlow  **  fat  Skt  Stttps  to  Conquer,  at  its  production 
«l  that  fioncdy  in  S77j,vlMnliD«kU««ndimcpaafiwipcdally 
•rittcn  for  Um  by  Ooktmhh.  He  icmabied  «  oanbBr  of  the 
Covent  Garden  company  till  1783,  appearing  in  many  parts, 
unong  which  were  "  Fag  "  in  Tb*  Ritdt,  which  he  "  created," 
■ad"  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  "in  the  sjir.c  comedy.  In  j;H3  he 
removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  assumed  the  Shakcs[)carian 
r6!cs  of  "  Touchitono,"  "  Lui  in  "  and  "  FalstafT."  In  1787 
he  left  London  for  lulinburgh,  where  he  gave  recitations,  includ- 
ing Cowpcr's  "John  Gilpin."  For  a  short  time  in  1793  Lewes 
assisted  Stephen  Kcmble  in  the  management  of  the  Dundee 
Theatre;  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Dublin,  but  he  was 
ftianriaWy  mimrrwafid  auilcrcd  impriaoonait  for  debt. 
Hp  —tployed  hit  tb/ot  it  cgupiling  his  Mmtirtt  a  mttlilew 
indaciiw  fiMMMd  after  UidnUi  by  UiaoB.  Be  tm  also 
tie  aatbor  of  Mnne  poav  dWMtk  aiMlMnt  tjmm  4kA  ym  the 
ajrdof  Jih  i<^ov  iic«aatlmtiiMeaaiiried(tk*|Miit^r. 
George  HcMry  I.I  u  I :.,  was  his  gtaadioB. 

See  Jc.hn  r.cne,t  .  A , ,  .  unl  cf  ihc  Engliik  StOlt  (Oath.  l8jj). 

LEWES,  GEORGE  HENRY  (1817-1878).  British  philosopher 
nd  literary  critic,  was  born  in  London  in  1817.  He  was  a 
PMdWM  Of  Chuka  Lee  Leaf«s»  the  wUk;  He  ««  edaoatid 
b  Lendon.  Jencyi  Brittaagp,  aad  fiaaQy  AllR  BuHMVli  icheol 
ia  CSf«c«»leb.  HawiRt  abawfencd  succe«hk|r  ^  cmmwwM 
and  a  nafflcalcaaMr,  Macrieosly  thought  of  bacMiiincan  acMr, 
and  between  1841  and  1H50  appeared  several  times  on  the  stage. 
Finally  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  science  and  philosophy. 
As  early  1836  he  belonged  to  a  tlub  formed  for  the  study  of 
philos<)[)hy,  and  had  slictcheil  out  a  physiological  treatment  of 
the  philosophy  <^f  l''ie  Sn  'tiOi  school.  Two  year-,  la'tr  he  went 
to  Germany,  probably  with  the  intention of&tudyingphilosophy. 
In  1840  be  married  a  daughter  of  Swynfcn  Stevens  Jcrvis 
(1798-1867),  and  during  the  next  ten  years  supported  himself 
Iqr  coQtiSNttiBf  to,  the  ouarterfy  and  other  reviews.  These 
aaUdca  diKaaa  •  wida  vufaty  el  atthject,  aid,  thou^  oitcB 
fhanauriaed  by  laaty  iaapHha  aad  ia^Mffaet  itMdy-.  babray 
a  riatBtwO  ■iiili  critical  Indgmeot,  enlightened  by  philosophic 
study.  The  most  valuable  are  those  en  the  drama,  afterwards 
re|)iiMi:>hi  1  lu.  Ur  the  title  Actors  and  Aclini  (1875)-  With 
this  may  be  taken  the  volume  on  The  Spanish  Drama  (1846). 
The  combination  of  wide  scholarship,  philosophic  culture  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  theatre  gives  these  essays  a 
high  place  among  the  best  efforts  in  Englbh  dramatic  rriticisra. 
In  1845-1846  he  pafaUahed  The  BioprafkUtd  HUtofy^ PkiUieth- 
an  atumpt  teiapkl  the  life  of  phSoeephm  «a  an  ever-mewed 
inddcaa  tabow  t»  aMain  the  iwat^ahit'TlT  In  1847-1848  he 
«ia«atii»attaavl»to4»MI«iMB-Mhr*M  Md 


mi  FJoto— wfakh,  tbOtt^  dhphyfrig  considerable 
•hn  both  hi  plot,  coostniction  and  fat  characterixation,  have 
taken  no  permanent  place  in  literature.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  an  ingenious  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Robespierre  (1840), 
In  1850  he  colbboratcd  with  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Leader,  of  which  he  was  the  literary  editor. 
In  1853  he  republished  under  the  title  of  Ci<'<:U's  i'hi'.Kj.ipl.v 
of  the  Scitncti  a  scries  of  papers  which  had  appeared  in  that 
journal.  In  1851  be  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Evans 
(George  Eliot)  and  in  1854  left  his  wife.  Subsequently  he  lived 
with  Miss  Evans  as  her  husband  (see  EUOT,  Cbokce). 

Tbe  cubniaatioB  of  Lewca'a  wwk  is  praae  JitaraUiw  la  the 
UJt  of  GmUh  iitii),  prabebly  the  heat  hwnaolhbviflinia. 
Lcwali aaairaidedness  of  mind,  and  hh  combination  of  scientific 
wfth  Kterary  tastes,  eminently  fitted  him  to  appreciate  the 
large  nature  and  the  w idc  raii^T^n^;  activity  of  the  Gcrn-.an 
|K)ct.  The  liikih  f)08ition  tins,  wurk  has  taken  in  Germany  it.-.Llf, 
notwith-sianding  the  Ixjldness  of  its  criticism  and  the  unp<ipu- 
larity  of  some  of  its  views  {e.g.  on  the  relation  of  the  seconci  to 
the  first  part  of  Faus(),  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its  general 
excellence.  From  about  1853  Lcwcs's  writings  show  that  be  was 
occupying  himself  with  scientific  and  more  particularly  biological 
work.  He  may  be  said  to  have  always  manifested  a  dlstiMt^ 
scientific  beat  hi  Ub  mttfatp,  and  his  closer  devotion  to  aq^Mb 
wubut  thaMbvingaMtalaatlytepiitoaa,  Caiaidnrlat  that 
he  had  not  had  the  aaoal  coona  al  tadadol  tnhilBi^  tbtae 
studies  are  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  penctr.ition  of  his 
intellect.  The  most  imjx^rlant  of  these  cswys  are  collected  in 
the  volumes  Seaside  SluJics  [iSy^'),  iV;>juV.  oj  Cortinion  /  ./<■ 
(1859),  Studies  ill  Aninui!  Life  (i.SO;),  and  Aristotle,  a  Chtipur 
from  the  Hislpry  cf  Scintce  (iS6.j).  Thoy  arc  much  more  th.m 
popular  expositions  of  acceptc<f  scientific  truths.  TTicy  contain 
able  criticisms  of  authorized  ideas,  and  embody  the  results  of  In- 
dividual research  and  individual  reflection.  He  made  a  nuiabv 
of  impressive  suggestions,  some  of  which  havesincc  been  arcepael 
by  nhjiaieloiKisu.  0(  these  the  moat vataabfcJathatnowkiwin 
aa  Ihtf  dactdae  «I  the  faactkaal  laAlliKaBce  at  the  aervea— 
that  what  are  known  aa  the  specific  energiea  of  theoptic,  auditory 
and  other  nerves  are  simply  differences  in  their  mode  of  action 
due  to  the  difference-,  of  the  pcri|iher:il  si rin  1  -  iri.  -  <ir  srnse-eirp?.r,s 
with  which  they  ate  tonnctted.  This  iiin  v..i.-,  .subscquvrUly 
arrived  at  independently  by  Wumlt  Whysiut'ops^he  Prychoiocie, 
tnd  ed.,  p.  321).  In  1865,  on  the  starlinp  of  the  Fortnightly 
Reriev,  Lewes  became  its  editor,  but  he  rctaineii  the  post  for 
less  than  two  years,  when  he  was  succccdc-d  by  John  Morlcy. 
This  dale  marks  the  transition  from  more  strictly  scientific 
to  pfailaaophic  work.  He  had  fram  early  youth  chnWiod  a 
IkhiK  for  phnoaephic  atadiea;  oa«  of  Ml  earBcat  cauya 


and  in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  tf  he  abandoned  all  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  mctaphysic,  and  recorded  this  abandonment  in 
the  .'ibovc-menlioned  History  ef  Pkitfsophy.  Vet  he  did  not  at 
any  time  give  an  unqiwlil'icd  adhoiion  to  Comtc's  tcachinus, 
and  with  wider  readiiiR  and  reflection  his  mind  moved  av  ..y 
further  from  the  pohitiviit  stand|X)int.  In  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  hb  History  of  J'Jiilcsophy  he  avowed  a  ^t*— 
in  this  direction,  and  this  moverocol  la  still  more  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  subsequent  adHfoaaof  tka  Haifc.  The  final  outcome 
of  tUahMeBactwlpncmaiBifvaB  t»lB  hi  Tike  FnUmttf 
aad  JVM;  awdi  any  ha  eaiasded  aa  the  caamatair  ««* 
of  hb  life.  Hb  sudden  death  on  tbe  >8ib  of  Novcnbo'  1878 
cut  short  the  work,  yet  it  is  complete  enough  to  allow  us  to  judge 
of  the  author's  matured  conceptions  <  n  liiof.  .p^.d,  ps>  choloRii  al 
and  metaphysical  prt^blems.  Of  hii  liiree  sc-ns  only  uiie,  Chjiies 
(1S13-1801),  survived  him;  in  the  first  London  Couri:>-  Cuuuol 
Election  (1.HS8)  he  was  elected  for  St  Tancras;  he  wab  also  iri,:i  h 
interested  in  the  Ilampslcati  Heath  cJttension. 

PhiUaepHy. — The  first  two  volumes  on  Ttie  Foundalintis  nf  j  O-  J 
Liy  down  what  L<;wei  ret;.\til>M|  ;i>  the  true  principles  of  phili^    ;i!  i;, ; 
lie  here  Kcks  10  effect  a  tapproektment  bctM-ccn  me(aphy>ic  and 
Hekiilll  ea  far  •  petttivteaatopraaeaaeeaH'ieqtury  into 
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iB'ttwmielwC*  it  A  (•(iW  «)uatioa  that  bdonfi  to  the  atrrile  region 
at  "  fiKteaipiric*."  But  philonophiail  queMioos  nuy  be  ao  »taicd 
•*  to  be  tUKCptible  of  a  precise  solution  by  v  icniifii.  ineth<xl.  TIhj>, 
since  the  relation  o(  sufijctt  to  ohj«t  fjlU  w  thiri  our  experience, 
it  iv  ■  proper  matter  (or  ptuW>pKu:  invmieatKNi.  It  may 
fMitiDMd  wkathmr  LmMiiltaht  ia  thu*  idcntiqnflf  lk»aHth0d>  »f 
adesoc  and  phikMophjr.  FUiMophy  is  not  a  no*  cAcnaioa  oi 
■rieatlfie  knoMedge;  it  is  an  inveMigation  of  the  nature  and  validity 
of  the  knoariilf  process  itscU.  In  any  case  Lewes  cannot  be  caid  to 
have  done  much  to  ai<l  in  the  settlement  of  properly  phitosophical 
qu<-«tions.  Ills  whulc  treatment  at  the  <^ticstian  of  the  reUuon  of 
subject  to  oLiect  t»  vitiated  by  a  coolusuin  between  the  ■cientihc 
truth  that  mind  and  body  coeaiat  in  the  living  orguiHi  aad  the 
phtloaopMc  truth  that  all  knowledBe  el  ofeiccta  implln  a  kamring 
■MUeet.  Is  other  words,  to  use  Shad  wot  Ml  Ho40Mii*a  pltraae,  he 
■mMtytiie  question  of  the  grwrm  «t  mental  fafi  wiili  tSft  Queaticn 
of  their  nature  (>>ce  Phtlotopky  oj  Rtjltxitn,  iL  ao-jS).  Thus  be 
reaches  the  "  in  im m  "  trine  that  mind  ana  matter  are  two 
aspects  of  the  »mc  existence  by  attending  simply  to  the  parallelism 
between  psychical  and  physical  pence ^es  given  as  a  (act  <or  a  j^rab* 
able  (act)  of  our  experience,  and  by  leaving  out  of  aeoouM  their 
prfation  as  subject  and  object  in  the  cognitive  act.  His  identification 
of  the  twn  a%  phases  of  one  existence  is  open  to  criticism,  not  only 
from  thr  ("lint  r>f  view  of  phil^ w)jil>v,  but  from  thjt  wirnrr.  In 
hi*  irc.iini.n!  <A  such  ide.T,  av  "  •j'n'-.liilir.v,"  "  sentii-P' "  anil  ttn' 
like,  he  (l'>cs  not  always  show  whether  he  i*  speaking  ol  physical  or 
of  psyihical  phcaoaicaa.  Among  the  other  propefly  philosophic 
quc-iions  diacuaaed  in  these  two  volumes  the  nature  of  the  casual 
n  l.uion  is  perhaps  the  nne  whirh  it  handled  with  moa  freshness  .ind 
<^ui;Kr«tiwmc«a,  The  third  votumk  Thf  Pkytintl  Bctit  of  Mtnd, 
further  develops  the  writer's  viewaoB  organic  activities  as  a  whole. 
He  iiivUts  strongly  on  I'.e  r.i<!ical  distinction  bclux-cn  organic  and 
inc>r£.inic  procevx's,  ami  on  the  im|X>»sibility  o(  ever  explaining  the 
former  by  purely  mechanical  principles.  With  respect  to  the  nervous 
aysiem,  be  holds  that  all  its  parts  have  one  and  the  same  elementary 
pwp»m>b  aaaMly.  iinsihiliiy.  Thaa  acflsibilitv  belongs  as  much  to 
ilM  lower  oeatm  of  the  spinal  cord  as  to  the  brain,  contributing^  in 

this  more  cfrnH  t.tar;,'  f  jrm  elements  to  the  "  sut>>.onsci'Mis  "  region 
of  r'  il  1::,  I  h.  I  i^l,  r  i  .1  lions  of  the  nervous  *)^lem,  which 
make  up  our  runvioui  menial  life,  are  merely  more  complex  modlfi- 
catioos  of  this  fundamental  property  of  rvrrve  substance.  Cbx  l> 
related  to  thin  doctrine  is  the  view  that  the  nervous  organiom  aiu 
••a  wholCj  that  particular  mental  operations  canitot  be  referred  to 
dcAaitriy  Circumscribed  regions  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  h>  pothcsis 
of  nervous  activity  passing  in  the  renire  by  an  isolated  ^iihway 
from  one  nerve-cell  to  another  is  .ilto,tether  illusory.  By  inMstine 
on  the  complete  coincidence  between  the  regions  o(  ntnc-aftion  and 
seiiiii.ni  e,  and  by  holding  that  these  are  but  diflfi  tvnt  a^IH^  i«  ul  one 
thinf;.  he  is  able  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  animal  .uul  human  auto- 
matism, which  attrma  that  feeling  or  conscieusncM  is  merely  an 
incidental  cuncoreiiaat  of  nerve-action  and  in  no  way  essential  to  the 
chiiin  »>f  jihyviral  «-\.  nt».  Le*et's  vicw»in  (>sschi/ltvy,  |i.irtly  opened 
up  in  ilic  l  arluT  v  i'..:m<  <i  of  the  ProbUms,  are  nvire  fully  worked  out 
in  the  latt  lu  i  v  jlunu  s  (^rd  scries).  He  disiru.siK  the  mnhixl  of 
psycho!  iRV  vn;h  min  h  in«uht.  He  claims  a^.Tinsi  (  omie  and  his 
followers  a  place  for  introcpection  in  psychotosical  research.  In 
addition  to  tnis  subjective  method  there  must  be  an  objective,  which 
consisis  partly  in  a  reference  to  nervous  conditions  and  partly  in  the 
employment  of  sociological  and  historical  data.  BioV>cical  know- 
ledge, or  a  consideration  of  the  ori;anir  condiii.jn*.  *<iiild  <jnly  help 
us  10  explain  mental  funclions.  as  f«t  Ung  and  ihinkini;;  it  would 
not  assist  us  to  un<Jer>t.iii<l  diflerenccs  lA  in<  nt;<l  fiiully  as  mani- 
fested in  diflertnt  races  and  stages  of  human  development.  The 
ocfaide  conditioos  of  these  differences  will  probably  (orfMT  ceca].! 
dwtetloa.  Hence  they  can  be  expbined  only  at  the  pRiaaett  of  tfn 
soetal  environment.  This  idea  of  dealing  with  mental  phenomena  in 
their  reblion  to  social  and  historical  conditions  i<  prolubly  Lewes's 
most  important  contribution  to  psychology.  Among  other  points 
which  he  craphaslics  is  the  complexity  of  mental  pheiiomena.  Kvery 
mental  state  is  regarded  as  compounded  of  three  factors  in  different 
liiiniiii linns  aaaialy,  a  pncem  of  staeihle  affection,  of  logical 
grouping  and  of  nator  iiapalac  Bttt  Lewee't  work  in  p»>chotogy 
consists  leas  in  any  definite  discoveries  than  in  the  inculcation  ol  • 
sound  and  just  method.  His  biological  training  prepared  him  to 
view  mind  .ts  a  complex  unity,  in  which  the  various  functions 
interact  fine  iin  the  other,  and  of  whith  the  hii:he»f  processes  are 
identical  with  and  evolved  out  of  the  lower.  Thiu  the  operations  of 
thought,  "  or  the  logic  of  Am"  M  mhIip  a  mm  cnntplhsted 
Cara  of  the  clemenUry  opcfaBoH  of  MmattoB  aad  laiOnet  «r  "  the 
logic  of  feeling."  The  whole  of  the  last  volume  of  the  PrMtnu  may 
be  said  to  be  an  illustration  of  this  po«ition.  It  ia  a  valuable 
repiMitory  of  psyeholnf^ical  facts,  many  of  them  drawa  from  the  more 
obscure  rr i;i  Ills  of  mcnul  life  and  from  abnormal  experience,  and 
is  throughout  sug(;c.tt\'e  and  stimulating.  To  suggest  and  to 
stimulate  the  mind,  rather  than  to  nppqr  It  whh  any  complete 
eystetn  of  knowledge  m  ny  be  aid  to  be  Lewn's  tervke  in  philosophy. 
The  eaceplional  ra.oi.lu  v  and  vcr>;;itilitv  of  his  intelli^ncc  seem*  to 
account  at  once  for  the  frekhnet"  in  hi>  uay  of  envisaging  the  subject* 
■ttar  of  philoBopby  aad  Psychology,  aiid  fo^tha  MU^o^ii^|fac> 
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tBVB,  •  VHricet-towB  and  mtinKipal  bonMgfi  and  the 

county  to«B  of  Sussex,  England,  in  the  Lewes  parliamentary 
division,  jo  m.  S.  from  London  by  the  London,  HriRhton  ft 
South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,14*3  li  is  [m  turL^qucly 
situated  on  the  flope  of  a  chalk  down  falling  to  the  river  Uusc. 
Hums  ol  \\\c  old  castle,  supposed  to  have  bccti  founded  by  King 
Alfred  and  rebuilt  by  William  de  Warcnne  shortly  after  the 
Conquest,  rise  from  the  height.  There  are  two  mounds  whirh 
bore  keeps,  an  uncommon  feature.  The  castle  gu.irdcd  the  pass 
(hrou^  the  dowiH  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Otise.  In  one  of 
the  towers  is  the  collectton  of  the  Sussex  .Archaeological  Sodet7. 
St  MkkMi^ctaRli  is  withovt  arehitectmal  narit,  hut  ■nrtriw 
«H  Wama  m<  ■oamaeau;  St  Aaasfa  diafdfc  |g  » tyaMoMl 

}otai%,  BoalhOTvr/af  flflMl  «rtMl«ctM«^  pwaw  tamm  wifjr 
Nonnan  portions,  aad  has  some  rdics  of  the  Warenne  family. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Cluniac  priory  of  St  Pancras,  foundc^l  in 
1078,  the  leaden  cofh-  =,  of  W  iill.iin  ik-  \V, in  tine  and  Cundrada 
his  wife  wcredug  up  iJiiimg  .in  exc.iv.ition  (or  the  r.iilvvay  in  1845. 
There  is  a  free  Kramrr.ar  school  ilatinR  from  i  S'  J.  -Tnd  .imnng  tha 
Other  public  buitdings  arc  the  town  hall  and  corn  exchange, 
county  hall,  prison,  and  the  Fit^roy  ricmonal  library.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
brewing,  tanning,  and  iron  and  brass  founding.  The  municipal 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldemieQ  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
1041  acres. 

Tha  anngr  MoHtkio  wd  hrwitr  InplMMats  tkst  havt  I 


sotieand  Lewes,  MlMe ila  Maole erigfai.  TteMwi! 
(Locwaa,  Loewea,  Laaeia,  Laqolt,  Latlsa<)uensia>  «aali  the  rejFai 
fienmna  of  the  Saxon  Icings,  from  whom  it  received  the  privilege 
of  a  market.  i£th<lslan  established  two  royal  mints  there,  and 
liv  (he  reign  of  Edward  1  he  Confessor, and  [iroh.iMy  before,  Lcwca 
was  certainly  a  borough.  William  L  gr.inUil  ihc  whole  b.irony 
of  Lewes,  including  the  revenue  ari^iiiK  from  the  town,  to 
William  de  Warenne,  who  converted  an  aln  ly  cxisiinR  furtitu  a- 
imn  111  To  .1  ])',  ice  of  residence.  H  <lc>ceti.la:,t  -  con  tin  ued  to  hold 
the  barony  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  In  default 
of  male  issue,  it  then  passed  to  the  carl  of  Arundel,  with  whose 
descendants  il  remained  until  14JQ,  when  it  was  divided  between 
the  Norfolks,  Dorsets  and  Abergavciuys.  By  to86  the  b«nMt||l 
had  increased  30%  in  value  (isGe  tlie  hegjuing  ef  tfea  Mifi^ 
and  its  inqxKtance  as  *  port  tad  iMltilt  \tm*  ii  aeidiBt  tnm 
Domesday.  A  fiU  SMidiaal  ttMM  to  \am  niiiad  hfc  m 

early  date.  TheintlMBtla4«f  iliifel«dlWt«r«f  lt«|iMlllld* 
Warenne,  about  1148,  by  wMcilfctMlMid  to  the  burgeiies  the 

privilcfres  they  had  enjoyed  {a  tW  tiaw  of  his  grandfather  and 
f.tlhiT,  l>.it  of  «  hiv  h  they  had  been  deprived.  In  1 595  a  "  Tel  low  - 
ship  "  louV.  the  place  of  the  old  gild  and  in  conjunction  with 
twoconslable-.  rlin  crm-d  the  town  until  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
ccniury.  '1  he  buioi;/;h  seal  probably  dates  from  the  14th 
ci  Mtury.  Leivc',  n,is  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  iS-m, 
The  town  returned  two  representatives  to  parliament  from  1  jgs 
until  deprived  of  one  member  in  1867.  It  wasdihfranchiscdin 
188$.  Eari  Warenne  and  his  descendants  held  the  fairs  and 
markets  from  1066.  In  1791  the  fair-days  were  the  6th  of  May, 
Whit-Tuatdajr,  the  a6th  of  July  (for  wool),  and  the  ind  of 
Octob«.  Tbe  aarkai^ay  was  Saturday.  Fairs  ar«  bow  bald 
on  ttedtikdi  MtyfartaMndaMtlc,  ito  aoihef  JaljriarvMk 
and  tk*  nit  aad  sSth  «f  ftplarttar  far  tawMiwin  ahaipi. 
A  f  Of  HiiMr  is  held  every  Tuesday,  and  a  stodtHoarket  every 
alteraate  Manday.  Tlw  trade  in  wool  has  been  important  since 
the  14th  century. 

I  .ewes  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  14th  of  May 
I  ;6.|  hetwccnHenry  III. and  Simon  dcMontfort, carl  of  Leicester. 
Led  by  the  king  and  by  his  son,  the  future  king  Edward  I.,  the 
royalists  left  Oxford,  took  North  imj. ton  and  drove  Monlfort 
from  Rochester  into  London.  Then,  harassed  on  the  raitte  by 
their  foes,  they  marched  through  Kent  into  Sussex  and  took 
their  quarters  at  Lewies,  a  stronghcM  of  tlie  ngraliat  Earl  Wa 
Meanwhile,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  iMldOKis.  Earl 
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ao  the  uUk  of  liky.  EflorU  tt  ncgndiiaiiga  h«ving  fvlnl  he 
W  hk  amy  afunu  the  town,  «ych  be  bcfwd  to  Nqme,  esrly 
«l  llw  foUowwc  (Uy.  Hi*  plaa  wm  to  diiect  his  nain  attack 
apiMt  th«  prionr  of  St  P«ncraa>  which  thetlenad  the  king  aiul 
h«  brother  Richaad.  ««!  «i  Ooannfl,  kiAg  o(  tho  Roomuu, 
whik  cauing  the  «MBQr  M  bdbM  tl«t  U»  pliMN  objective 
was  the  ca&Uc,  when  Moot  Edtranl  tnt.  B«t  tlw  cutpriM 
WM  not  complete  and  the  loyaliiu  nalied  boa  the  town  to 
meet  the  cmt  iy  in  the  open  field.  Edward  led  hia  foUowen 
against  the  LuriJuncis,  who  were  gathered  around  the  standard 
o(  Muntfort,  put  them  to  flight,  pursued  them  for  several  miles, 
anil  kUIcfl  a  Krtat  number  of  them.  Montfort's  ruic,  however, 
hdd  Ixxn  iU'^n  v  Uil.  He  was  not  with  hus  slanil.irii  as  his  foe* 
thought,  but  with  the  pick  of  his  inen  he  attacked  Henry's 
followera  and  took  prisoner  both  the  king  and  his  brother. 
Baimfidmni  returned  from  his  chase  the  earl  wu  in  poaaeiaion 
•C  tkk  iMiB.  In  iu  streets  the  prince  strove  to  retrieve  his 
tataM^kttkinvMo.  MnqrolitoM 
t«t  «thKiMcap«4.0MlMa4,caMtadaco( 


•tben.  taking  idkwIiBmnseyCMtk. 
Moctuaiy  aad  ca  ue  Mkming  day  peact  iMi  Mait  between 

the  king  and  the  earL 

LBWES,  &  town  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  Dcliwarc  Bay.  Pop.  (loio),  J158 
Lcwcs  is  st-rvcd  by  llie  PhjLidclphu,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
(Pennsylvania  System),  and  the  Mar>land,  Dcl.iwarc  &l  \'irginia 
railways.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  the  Delaware  Krcakwater, 
built  by  the  national  government  and  completed  in  1S69,  and 
t\  m.  above  it  another  bieakimUr  was  cpwpktcd  in  DcooBber 
1901  by  the  government,  lb*  4awi  bsiMM  them  fonoft  a 
htcbourof  refuge  of  about  sSoacTM.  At  the  moathof  DeUware 
tuy,  about  *  to.  bdow  Lewts,  is  the  Uenlopen  Light,  one  of 


Mrthcni  cities  in  fruit*  and  veteobfas,  nad  i$  »  subpart  of  entry 
•f  the  Wilmington  Customs  District.  The  fint  settlement  on 

Delaware  soil  by  Eurfi[>cans  was  made  near  here  in  16 ;t  by 
Dutch  colonists,  s<.tit  by  a  company  organized  in  Holland  in 
the  previous  year  by  Samuel  nioiumacrt,  Killion  van  Rensselaer, 
rj.\vid  Picters7fn  de  \'rics  and  others.  The  settlers  called  the 
place  Zwa.i;i<;nfiul,  valley  of  5.wan<i.  The  .setlli-nirnl  u.i.s  Mion 
enlirely  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  a  second  body  of  settlers 
whom  de  Vries,  who  had  been  made  director  of  the  colony, 
brought  in  t^a  noiained  for  only  two  years.  The  fact  of  the 
settlement  liiipaMMt;  because  of  it  the  English  did  not  unite 
Iho  PriaTTirtflffWrtfT  with  Maryland,  for  the  Maryland  Charter 
«f  l6s>  ■■nil ml  aolonltioa  to  land  wkUa  tbc  piiKribed 
boundarfeib  — cuMwtad  mi  «Um  ■nblnMud  or  tababiUd 
only  by  ladbw.  b  <<$S  thi  DMdl  laMlibMi  w  Itadhn 
trading  post,  and  tn  1659  erected  a  fort  at  Zwaascnlirf.  After 
the  annexation  of  the  Delaware  counties  to  Pennsyfvmnia  in  t68i, 
its  name  '.v;;^  1  hanp.'d  tr,  Lcwrs,  al't<-r  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Sussex,  Kii;;l.inii.  li  v..i-s  pillaged  by  French  pirates  in  160S. 
One  of  thi-  last  nav.;l  l);;i;!cs  of  the  War  of  Independence  was 
fought  in  the  bay  near  Lewes  on  the  Sth  of  April  17S1,  when  the 
American  privateer"  Hyder  Ally  "  (16),  commanded  by  Captain 
Joshua  Barnes  (17SO-1S18),  defeated  and  captured  the  British 
doop  "General  .Monk"  (10),  which  had  been  an  American 
pHvateer,  the  "  General  WartiinHfla,"  had  been  capturnl  by 
Admiral  Arbathnot%  iqntdmi  fal  tft*,  and  was  now  pur- 
«haaad  br  th»  Ualiad  9tMw  flowmaMft  awl.  M  tlM  Ocncral 
ftabiMM/*  wm  fmumOKi  bgr  Oqitibi  Mmak  U  tTt*- 


8iartia*'niloi]r«f  Leves^bi  the  Pe^of  the  HIstorfcsI  SocictY 
«l  DskWMT.  Ho.  xxxvffi.  (WllmfliRton,  tqoj);  and  J.  T.  Scharf, 

tti  Dclavssre  (a  vols.,  Phitadetphia.  if-  KH) 


SIR  GEOROB  CORNEWALU  Dart.  ri8o&-tS63), 
Etagllsh  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  wai>  bom  iu  I^ndon  on 
the  aist  of  April  1806.  His  father,  Thomas  F.  Lewis,  of  Harpton 
Court,  Radnonbfac,  after  holdbv  sabordinate  ofSce  in  various 


a  baronet  in  1846.  Young  Lewis  was  educated  at  Etoa  aad' at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  iSjS  he  took  a  fiiM-daH  ia 
daaska  aad  a  seoood-dasa  in  malhemalia.  He 


daaiicB  aad  a  •eooad-claaa  aa  malhemalia.  He  Iben  catcaad 
the  MiddkTeaiple,aiid«aa«alkdlatkabariaxl5i.  la  itx% 
he  imdMaollbtointnMbiMkaa«M«l  the  comadrnkm^ 


to  inqubft  brta  ^  CMldldMI  af  tte  poor  IHdi  residenu  in  the 

United  Kingdom.'  In  1834  Lord  Althorp  included  him  in  l!ie 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  chuich  pru|Mirty  and 
church  aflairs  ^^'ncrally  in  Ireland.  To  this  fact  we  owe  his  work 
on  Local  Diilurlanccs  in  Ireland,  and  lite  Itiih  Church  Question 
(London,  iSj6),  in  wiiicli  Iu-  condemned  the  existing  connexion 
between  chuich  and  slate,  pro|x>scd  a  state  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  mainUined  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
workhouse  organization.  During  this  period  Lewis's  mind 
was  much  occupied  with  the  study  of  language.  Before  leaving 

of  the  predkablaa.  aad  aaoa  afcemnb  be  iiiiina  IMwaJl 
aad  Ban)  In  ilaitlqt  tbe  JWrafmfaf  Muumm.  Iu  sncceasor, 
Uw  diiffcaf  Mmmrn,  be  ako  lupported  by  occasional  oopiribu- 
tloaa.  In  1835  he  published  an  Euay  on  the  Or i tin  tmd  forma- 
Ho*  »f  Ikt  Romance  Lantuagcs  (re-edited  in  1862),  the  first 
eflectiw  criticiim  in  England  of  Raynouard's  theory  of  a  uniform 
rom.incc  lonfiue,  represented  by  the  (x>c:ry  of  the  troubadours. 
He  al;.o  compiled  a  glois.iry  of  provii.ci.il  wunl.-.  um-J  in  Hereford- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties.  But  the  most  important  work 
of  this  earlier  period  was  one  to  which  his  logical  and  philological 
t.-ules  contributed.  The  Remarks  m  iMe  Uie  and  Abuse  ef  s<me 
Political  Terms  (London,  1832)  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Bentham's  fiooM  ^  Ftriiamtnlcry  PdUcia,  but  it  shows  all 
that  power  of  dear  sober  original  thinking  whldi  naifct  Us 
larfor  aad  later  political  works.  Mowam,  ba  tanslatcd 
Boacfcbli  PMe  Scmomy  oj  AOmu  aad  UWk  BiUery  cj 
Cntk  Uknlm,  aad  ha  amistad  TMael  bi  the  translation  of 
MOlIer'ti  Ihri4tns.  Sotne  time  afterwards  lie  edited  a  text  of 
the  FahUs  of  B.ibrius.    WTiilc  his  frirr,rf  jrd  conducted 

the  Zrfjx  Mj/;jzine,  he  Wrote  in  it  frequenliy  on  such  subjects  SS 
secondary  puniilimcnls  and  the  pcnitentiar)-  system.  In  1836, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Glenelg,  he  accompanied  John  Austin  to 
Malta,  where  they  sj>cnt  nearly  two  years  rtjxtrti.ig  on  the 
condition  of  the  island  and  framing  a  new  code  of  laws.  One 
leading  object  of  both  coniniiwioiwn  was  to  associate  the  Maltese 
in  the  responsible  government  of  the  island.  On  his  retitm  to 
Enghuid  Lewis  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of  the  piiaclpal 
poai^aw  fwiiiiiiltiitMieii  In  1S41  i^ppetnd  the  JCtMy  av  Ma 
GmmmmmI  <if  Jif/«ad>Mrilff,  a  tftumaUt  tfatannt  and  4bh 
cuariaa  af  the  vafaus  relations  in  which  catadas  may  stand 
towudttbtmotbereountry.  In  1S44  LewbtnanlBd  Lady  Maria 
Theresa  Lister,  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  a  lady  of  literary 
tastes.  Much  of  their  married  life  was  spent  in  Kent  House, 
Knightsbridce.  They  had  no  children.  In  1847  Lewis  resigned 
his  ofTice.  He  was  then  returned  for  the  county  of  Hereford, 
and  I.oril  John  Russell  appointed  i.iia  sectttary  to  iht  Buard  of 
Control,  but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  became  under-secretary 
to  the  HonwOffice.  In  thiscapadty  he  int  roduced  t  wo  important 
bills.one  for  the  abolition  of  tumpilc  trusts  and  the  management 
of  highwa>-s  by  a  mixed  county  buar.l,  ihc  other  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  and  rcgulattag  Uie  law  of  parochial  aaaeiawem.  In 
1850  he  iuccwded  Hurler  aadnandal  secrataiy  to  tbe  liaaiiarjp. 
About  this  tim^  also,  taprntd  fab  &s«y  m  Ms  /n/hwtf  ^ 
Authority  in  Utam  if  O^iltm,  On  tba  tfMdhtko  af  pBifln> 
mcnt  which  followed  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  RaaacU% 
mirdstry  in  18;},  Le«'{s  was  defeated  for  Herefordshire  and  then 
for  Peterborough.  E.xcludcd  from  parliament  he  .icrrptrd  the 
editorship  of  the  Elduihurgh  KcAr.c,  .ind  remained  cditur  until 
1855.  During  this  period  he  served  on  the  O.xford  commi.v-ii.jn, 
snd  on  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  government  of  London. 
But  its  chief  frtiits  were  the  Treatise  em  the  Methods  ef  Observation 
and  JbaiMrfai  ia  FtlUies,  and  the  Bavtiry  into  tht  CrciibUUi 
Ms  Mmh  JB«M»  AuMg^^bi  ^ddck  ba  viisiousbr  attadkad 


•  See  the  AbttfOit  ^  ftnat  Report  ef  Commistimm  cf  friM 
Enquiry,  ftc.,  by  G.  C.  Lavis  and  N.  Senior  (1S3;). 

■naaalatad  buoCmaa  by  LUncht  dlaaovar,  itj/^ 


LEWIS,  H.  C— LEWIS,  M. 


Hi  tfk  hy»  otte  tliiariw o  rthfc  yMwdwrlt 
I— ■Uictlau  «f  that  hMtofy  bad  praoMdM.  ki  itss  Ltmit 
wefiimaiil  Mt  Irtfcar  h  flw  fcMDniUcj .  He  wi  «aw  cheted 
iMilig  for  tbt  Kail—  fcawgln,  Locd  Maiailaii  made 
bim  chanoeUor  of  the  escbcquer.  He  bad  a  war  loan  to  contract 
and  heavy  additional  taxation  to  impose,  but  his  industry, 
mfthod  and  tlcir  vision  carried  him  sjfciy  through.  Alter 
the  change  of  ministry  in  1850  Sir  George  bct.irac  home  secretary 
under  Lord  PaJmerston,  ami  in  iS'ji,  [iiLj<h  against  hii  ui>h, 
he  succeeded  Sidney  Herbert  (Lord  Herbert  oi  Lea)  at  the 
War  Office.  The  closing  years  o(  his  life  were  marked  by  in- 
creasinK  intellectual  vi|our.  In  1S5Q  he  published  an  able 
4Eua>  m  Foreign  JmUdkUm  and  tkt  Extradition  oj  Criminal!, 
»Mbjact  to  whkh  the  attempt  «■  Napoleon's  life,  the  diKutiions 
m  Urn  Cooipincy  BIB,  ud  tke  Idal  of  Beniaid,  had  diaim 
Ho  Advocated  tk*  wtpiiMi «!  MmIMm 
I  the  principti  idt»  of  WdlmHtmrimmi 
wiidi  MoM  of  Heidelberg  had  proposed.  His  two  latest  works 
Wtn  tlw  Survey  of  Ike  Astronomy  of  tke  Ancients,  in  which, 
without  profeuing  any  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  he 
applied  a  sceptical  analysis  to  the  ambitious  Eg>'ptology  of 
Biuuen;  and  the  Dialogue  on  Ike  Best  Form  of  Government,  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  Crito,  the  author  points  out  to  the 
supporters  of  the  various  systems  that  there  is  no  one  abstract 
fDvenunent  which  is  the  best  poisibU  for  all  times  and  places. 
An  tmay  on  the  Ckaraeleritlks  ff  ttiaat.  Nation^,  Provineud 
md  MmUfd  GMcrmwofdmaM  Ham  to b»vt  bw.ptibliahcd, 
fir  GMividM  in  April  iMil.  A         bmt  ty  Wmim  iHndi 


iftaaaofniMMi 

bdovcd  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  aMom  whom  were  Sir  E. 
Head,  the  Grotcs,  the  Austins,  Lord  Stanhope,  J.  S.  Mill,  Dean 

Milman,  the  Duff  Cordons.  In  publif  life  he  w.xi  distinguished, 
as  Lvrd  .\berdccn  .<aid,  "  for  candour,  moderation,  love  of  truth." 
He  ha4l  a  p.issii'n  tor  the  systemalir  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  a  keen  and  sound  critical  faculty.  His  name  has  gone  down 
to  history  as  that  of  a  many-sided  man,  sound  in  judgment, 
unselfish  in  political  life,  and  abounciing  in  practical  good  sense. 

A  reprint  from  the  Edinburgh  Rrjim  o(  his  lon^  •^•tu-^  of  (i-ukts 
on  the  AdmiHittralion  of  Cr(al  Bnlain  appeared  in  1M4.  and  his 
Uam  Iff  torious  Friends  (i»io)  were  cdkM  by  Mo  brother  Gilbert, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  baronetcy. 

LEWIS,  HENRY  CARVILL  ( 185^-1  S.W),  American  geologist, 
w.w  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  i6lh  of  November  1S5;. 
Educated  in  the  university  of  rennsylvani.i  h(.- timk  the  Hi'P"  <-' ''f 
M,A.  in  1876.  He  became  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
PHMMjihmUa  in  1870,  serving  for  three  years  as  a  volunteer 
member,  and  during  this  term  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
Itady  of  glacial  phenomena.  In  1880  he  wu  cho»en  professor  of 
nineralogy  in  the  PhiladrtpWa  ocideBy  of  natural  sekacai,  nd 
ia  1883  he  was  appointed  10  tlM  Mit  of  feology  lb  Bbvwlbtd 
Cillege,  Pennsylvania.  Dttrfnf  the  srlnten  of  tSS$  to  1887  he 
studied  pctrolog)'  under  H.  F.  Rosenbusch  at  HeMelberg,  and 
during  the  summers  he  investigated  the  glacial  geology  of 
northern  Eur(ii>c  and  the  British  Islands.  His  obscr\'alions 
in  North  America,  where  he  had  studied  under  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright,  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Warren  I'pham.  had 
demonstrated  Ihe  former  extension  of  I.md  irc,  and  the  rxi'.Unce 
of  great  terminal  moraines.  In  1884  his  Fff^yrt  on  ihc  Terminal 
Moraine  in  Pernnsytvanta  and  New  York  w.\5  published:  a 
mock  contabiiac  mncli  MomntioQ  on  the  limiu  of  the  North 
Aowicaofcorteet.  In  Britain  hewmbft  to  trace  la  Bko  nMimer 
ttoaootbem  aMtnl  arthe  tcnnlMl  aMaiMoianMd  br  British 
HeMlieatai  lot  bdbw  his  <jeiKjBriBos  dcm  aMNwrad  lo  died 
at  Mancktster  on  the  aist  of  July  1888.  The  naoha  of  his 
observattons  were  publiihed  in  1894  entitled  Papm  md  Notes 
on  Ike  Glacial  Gtotoey  tf  Groof  JMMo  Ood  Awbo^  oditad  by 
Dr  H.  W.  Crosskry. 

Sef  "f'rcf  Hr:>Tv  rr!r\-ill  I.fwi'.  and  his  Work  in  r,I;i(  iil  Grolrvgy."' 
by  Warren  L'pKam.  Amrr.  Crol.  vol.  ii.  (Dec.  I8*a)  p.  371,  with 

funilS.  JOHN  FREDERICK  (1805-1876).  British  painter. 
!iw  «l  F.  C  Lai«^  w^faim,  vao.boa  fat  Looda^Jio  m 
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ckctad  in  ^  oMciate  of  tke  Sodey  oC  Moters  in  Watf 
Coleon^  «{ iiUcli  ho  kacaaw  loD  aaeaaker  ki  i8>9aadprceidenB 
in  iSks:  ko  raigned  lb  1858,  and  was  made  associate  of  the 
Royal  Acadcny  in  1859  and  acaden^dan  in  1865.  Much  of  his 
earlier  life  was  spent  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  East,  but  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1851  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  career 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Eastern  subjects,  which 
he  treated  with  extraordinary'  care  and  minuteness  of  finish, 
and  with  mui  h  Ih.iuIv  of  Uthntcal  method.  He  is  represented 
by  a  picture,  "  Ediou:  Upper  E^ypt,"  in  the  NaUonal  Caliciy 
of  British  Art.  He  achwvod  oQoal  *i*t'infr  in  both  ofl  mm 
water-colour  painting. 

LEWIS,  MAirBBW  ORBOORT  (1775-1819,  EnsJish 
nwuLBfle-wiitcr  and  dranatiat,  often  xefened  to  aa  "  Monk  "* 
Lcoai,  ma  bore  fai  Loadon  oo  tko  9tb  of  July  1775.  Be  ma 
odaealad  lot  a  dipkunatk  career  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Ckffet  Omrdi,  Oxford,  spending  most  of  his  vacations  abroad 
in  the  study  of  modern  languages;  and  in  171)4  he  ptiHeedetl  to 
the  Hague  as  attache  to  the  British  embassy.  Hi.-  .tLiy  there 
lasted  only  a  few  months,  but  was  marked  by  the  foii;>:i;,ih  jn, 
in  ten  weeks,  of  his  romance  Amhrinio,  or  the  Monk,  v.hkh  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  Ii  immediately 
achieved  celebrity;  but  some  pa.i3Ages  it  contained  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  about  a  year  after  its  appearance  an  injunction  to 
restrain  its  sale  was  moved  for  and  0  rule  nisi  obtained.  Lewis 
published  a  second  edition  from  lAidlko  bad  expunged,  as  be 
thought,  an  the  objectionable  paewgea,  but  the  work  stfll 
RflNut  of  suck  a  chantder  aa  afanoat  to  justify  the  aercso 
laagiiage  in  whicb  Bynm  b  &itH*i  Boris  and  Sdtk  Makmat 


Who  fain  woulait  make  Pamastas  a  churchyard: 
Even  Satan's  setf  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 
And  in  thy  sfcttB  discern  a  dccpir  hell." 

Whatever  its  demerits,  ethical  or  aesthetk,  BMy  bawe  been,  Tt$ 
Monk  did  not  interfere  with  the  recipUai  ol  Lnrfi  kMo  the  beat 
BflgUik  aaoatyt  ka  waoinwaoaablF  Mtiud  aiboavlroad  oiaMi 
aa  aaoB  aa  bo  mm  of  age  ko  obtatiai  oawl  fti  0m  Hooaa 

of  Commons  as  member  for  Hlmfcn,  Wiflta.  After  some  ycaia, 
however,  daring  which  he  never  addrtawd  the  House,  he  finally 

withdrew  from  a  parliamentary  career.  His  f.i.s(ef,  lay  w  bollv  in 
the  direction  of  literature,  and  The  Callc  Speclre  ( 17<56,  a  musical 
drama  of  no  great  literar>'  merit,  but  which  enjoyed  a  long 
popul.Trity  on  the  stage),  Tkf  .\fini$ler  (a  translation  from 
Schiller's  K-.haU  u.  Licle).  koiio.  1 1707.  a  tr.iii'-l.ir ion  In.m 
Kotubue).  with  numerous  other  operatic  and  tragic  pieces, 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Tkt  Bravo  of  Venice,  a  romance 
translated  from  the  German,  was  published  in  18134;  next  to 
The  Uonk  it  is  the  best  known  work  of  Lewis.  By  the  death  of 
kiatukarhaaMCceadodtoolMrgefatHin^ondiBitosoaibarkod 
fcr  the  West  IiMlka  ta  Writ  hia  ottataa;  te  tkocaotae  of  lUt 
tour,  which  lasted  four  moniha,  the  Jotinsed  of  «  IFeif  tidiut 
Proprietor,  published  poatfcmaoosly  in  1833,  was  written.  A 
se<:oi>d  visit  to  Jamaica  was  undertaken  in  1S17.  in  order  that 
he  might  become  further  acctuainled  with,  and  aMe  to  amelio- 
rate, the  condition  of  the  slave  pofmlation;  the  fatigues  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  in  the  tropical  climate  brotiglit  on  a 
fever  which  tcrminotod  fbtaQy  OB  llMt,kagMBMd  vogngooB  Ik* 
14th  of  May.iStS. 

ih.  L,u  and  Ccmihidmn «iU.C, Imb^ im two ouf uiaa»  was 

p;jMr.lir<l  in  iS.^O- 

LEWIS,  MERIWETHER  (1774-1809),  American  explorer, 
was  born  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of  August 
1774.  In  1704  he  volunteered  with  the  Virginia  troops  called 
out  to  suppress  the  "  WhLsky  Insurrection,"  was  comadMknted 
as  ensign  in  the  regular  United  States  army  in  179s.  sevaoi  «llh 
distinctian  under  General  Anthony  WojnM  In  the  canpaigna 
againak  tke  bAaiis,'and  attained  the  laak  «f  captain  in  1797. 
From  ttoi  (0  s8q3  bo  waa  the  private  seoetaqr  of  SinsMient 
Jeffeiaao.  On  dw  i8tk  of  January  1803  Jefferaon  aant  a  coo* 
fidcntid  mcasage  to  Congress  urging  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  recommending  that 
party  bo  aoit  iato.Mda 


ized  by  Google 
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the  fact  that  it  was  then  held  by  Spain  and  owned  by  France. 
Congress  appropriated  funds  (or  ihc  expedition,  and  the  president 
instructed  Lewis  to  proceed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri 
river  and  thence  across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
With  Jefferson's  consent  Lewis  chose  as  a  companion  Lieut. 
WtUiam  Clark,  an  old  friend  and  army  comrade.  The  prep.ira- 
tions  were  made  under  the  orders  of  the  War  I>epartment,  and, 
ontil  the  news  arrived  that  France  bad  sold  Louisiana  to  the 
United  Slates,  they  were  conducted  in  secrecy.  Lewis  spent 
lOBH  litBff  it  PhifaidclpUA(  pfati^  nl^itiiHiil  ItnowWis  of  Um 
Imwm  lad  Iwinilin  tlw  QM  of  hitniiiMiilB  wt  dctcr> 
J  positions;  and  late  in  1843  be  ud  Clark,  with  twenty- 
nfne  men  from  the  army,  went  Into  winter  quarten  near  St 
Louis,  where  the  men  were  subjected  to  rigid  training.  On  the 
14th  u(  May  1S04  the  party,  with  sixteen  additional  members, 
who,  however,  were  to  go  only  a  part  of  the  way,  started  up  the 
Missouri  river  in  three  Ijoats,  and  by  the  and  of  November  had 
n.iilr  ihc  dilEcult  ascent  t  i  ihi-  stream  as  far  as  47°  31'  N.  lit., 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  where, 
among  the  Mandan  Indians,  they  passed  the  necond  winter. 
Early  in  April  1805  the  ascent  of  the  Mkaouri  was  continued  as 
far  as  the  three  forks  of  the  river,  whidi  were  named  the  JeHer- 
•M,  the  GnUatia  and  tbe  MidiiOB.  Th»  JeHenon  «M  then 
feOMNd  to  ia  toaroe  in  tbe  flontli->watem  part  of  what  bnow 
llcittMfli  Montana.  Procuring  a  guide  and  horses  from  the 
SiwriKJUC Indians,  the  party  pushed  westward  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  September,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  embarked 
to  canoes  on  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  they  reached  on  the  isth  of  November.  They  had 
travelled  upwards  of  4000  m.  from  their  slarling-pwint,  had 
encountered  v.ir:i,^.  In  trilxTi  never  before  seen  by  whites, 
had  made  valuable  SLicniitic  collections  and  observations,  anil 
were  the  first  explorers  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  crossing  the 
omlincat  north  ol  Mexico.  After  spending  the  winter  on  tbe 
.  Ilqr  started  00  the  a^rd  of  March  i8c6  on  their 
l,afur  OMring  tte  dMda^  Umk  whh 
UkUt  *m,  «ad  CInk  «Ui  aaocher  the 
On  the  lath  of  Aagiot  tke  two  cxpioicn  reunited 
'  tbe  juuclioa  of  die  Ydlowstone  and  the  Missouri,  and  on 
the  ijrd  of  September  reacheJ  St  Louis.  In  pile  of  exiK»ure, 
hardship  and  peril  only  one  member  01  the  p.jrty  died,  and 
only  one  deserted.  No  later  (eat  of  exploration,  perli.ips,  in 
any  quarter  o(  the  globe  ha*  exccnied  this  in  romantic  interest 
The  e.ipedition  was  connu  im  r  il  1  ■!  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon,  ia  I90S'  Thclcadcrs 
and  men  of  the  exploring  party  were  rewarded  iiWk  IBiaal  puis 
of  land  from  the  public  domain,  Lewis  receiving  »5P»WTW;  lad 
in  March  1S07  Lewis  was  made  governor  of  llM  noftbaia  part 
of  tbe  territory  obtained  Iran  Fnnca  bi  itoQ,  «Ucb  bad  been 
asiuted  as  tbe  LaaUuM  Ibiitocy.  He  psiiMaMd  tbe  duties 
aftUsattee  Willi  fMMaftdeDcy.  but  H  is  said  ibat  in  the  un- 
^nkt  af  bis  new  duties,  his  mind,  ahrasrs  »ul)jeci  to 
tly,  became  unbalanced,  arid  th  ii  «h;I<  on  his  way  to 
^X^abington  he  committed  suii.  le  aUnii  60  m.  wuih  wcst 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  en  the  mh  of  October  i.Soo.  It  is  r.>4 
definitely  known,  however,  whether  he  actually  commilte<l 
suicide  or  was  murdered. 

BtBUOC.n^r\t\  -J.flerson's  iSnsate  from  tkt  PmiJrnl  cf  Ihr 
CWtted  il^yi.  (  tr.mutiicalint  Dium^rrifi  motif  tti  Erf^lnrK^f  ;i\f 
Musaun,  Htd  Rtstr  and  WaAiUi  by  CapUiini  l.ncts  and  t/jrt  ;ir 
Sitkj^^Mrlhmtar  (Washiiyton.  1806.  and  wbiequent  erfui.jn^t 
is  the  earlieie  accauBt.  containmi;  the  reports  *cnt  Luck  by  the  «- 
r.!(wr»  in  the  winter  of  1804-1805.  Patrick  Cais's  Jounal  ^  Ikt 
Voyatft  and  T'otfit  0/  a  Corpt  of  Discmry  under  the  Comwumd  af 
Cap*,  /-nru  and  Ccpt.  Ctari  (PiitsSurij.  1807)  h  the  aerount  of  a 
•eiyrant  m  tht  party.  Bidllc  .iivl  Alien*  Hutoty  tf  the  Exptdtlimi 
*5rl^  C"«iiwma«rfi/Ca/««iiw  Lneu  and  dark  (i  voU.,  PhiladHr^ia. 
mVlSacoadcMatKM  of  the  original  journal*  There  art  numerous 
Mprin^  of  this  •oric.  the  best  being  that  ot  Elliott  Cooci  (4  vols,, 
V^Yorlc.  1893).  which  eoflUlns  additkms  fixM  AtariMnal  manu- 
aCfipto  and  a  new  cha|>ter.  m  the  style  el  Biddlik  SlSrtil  as  though 
a  part  o/  fhf  onKin.5t  tru  A*  a  &nal  authority  contuU  R.  G 
TW.,t..  (..-dj,  Th  0-,-,nuJ  Joumalt  H  A*  Lnru  ami  Ckrk  Ex- 

mmnm^'Jal  "  i»H-!»>3}.  eontainlng  aB  the  known 
ivsjr  VBsaM^as  taa  aapaHWB*  Wtf  popalie  aeaoaiMB  asa  Wt*  II* 


Lishton,  J>wl« and  Osri  (Borton,  1901);  O.  D.  Vnueler.  TV  TVeA 
of  Levns  »mi  CM  <S  vola..  New  York.  1904);  and  Noah  Braofc* 
^i^Mmmt mCmlmmii  egftiilm^pUmtiii  Ckrk  (fin 

LEWISBURG,  a  borough  and  the  county  sc.it  of  Union  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U  S. A.,  on  tbe  W.  bank  of  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  about  s©  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (tgoo) 
3457  (60  foreign-barn);  (1910)  joSi.  It  is  served  by  the 
Penn^lvania  and  the  Philadelphia  St  Reading  railways.  It  n 
tbe  scat  o(  Buciuieli  Uaivaisity  (wadwcaiiawal),  opeaed  in  il«6 
as  tbe  unhrcfsity  af  LtaMwf  aad  MHuaed  h  1B8*  to  taaeat 
of  Vraiian  BuckadI  (ttoo-ttg^^  «  IbenI  bencficier.  Yba 
university  comprnes  a  CoHege  dt  Ubetll  Arts,  an  Academy  for 
Young  Men,  an  Institute  for  Young  Women,  and  a  School  of 
Music,  and  in  iqoS-iooq  had  50  instructors  and  775  students, 
of  whom  S47  were  in  the  College  of  Liberal  .Arts.  The  city  is 
situated  in  a  farminj;  n-Bir>n,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  fli.ur,  lumber,  fur'-.itiire,  woollens,  n.iils.  foundry 
products  and  carriages.  Lcwisburg  (until  alx>ut  1805  called 
Dcrrstown)  was  founded  and  laid  out  in  1785  by  LaM||SCn( 
a  German,  and  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  tSi  i. 

LEWISHAM.  a  South  eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
Engtand.  bounded  N.W.  iw  Oeptford.  bjr  Otaoiwicb,  B. 
by  WooMdi,  and  W.  ^  Cbirtimwa.  and  rnwidhgt.fatia 


af  Ite  floaoiy  af  London.  Popw  (ttei>  stf^ 
area  k  mr  the  mast  part  acenpied  by  vHaa,  It ' 
districts  of  Blackheath  and  Lee  in  the  north,  Hither  Green, 
Catford  and  Brockley  in  the  central  parts,  and  Forest  Hill  and 
part  of  Sydenham  in  the  south-west.  In  the  disirirts  last  named 
well-wooded  hills  rise  alxive  300  ft.,  and  this  is  an  especially 
favoured  reside;;!  ul  <;  j irter,  its  popularity  being  formerly 
inrrcased  by  the  presence  of  meflicinal  springs,  discovered  in 
Kmc  on  Sydenham  Common.  Towards  tlie  south,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  extension  of  building,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
ground  uncovered,  apart  from  public  grounds.  In  the  naMh  iba 
borough  includes  the  greater  part  «f  Bkckbcatb  <f«,),  ■»< 
common  of  condderablchistorialiMeMai.  TlttaUKri  ' 
pieaauwgraiindsaiBHiijyneMh<tf  acwstawdla^yiwiBieM 
tion  Gtouads  (4d  acres)  b  tbe  Dortb-nfM  pan  of  the  boraut^; 
and  at  Sydenham  (but  outside  the  boundary  of  the  c  jr:ty  of 
I-ondon)  is  the  Crystal  Palace.  Among  institutums  are  the 
Ilurt.irnaii  .Museum,  Forest  Hill  (1901);  Morden's  College,  on  the 
,viu!h  I'l  lit. ukheatli.  founded  at  the  close  of  the  iTth  century  by 
Sir  JmHm  M '  tTlin  fur  Turkey  merchants  who  were  received  as 
pensioners,  and  subsctjuenlly  extended  in  scope;  numerous 
schools  in  the  same  locality;  and  the  Park  Fever  Hospital,  Hither 
Green.  The  parliameatary  bsrot^  of  Lcvitbam  retuma  one 
member.  The  borough  couiBdl  coMhta  af  •  awgrort  1  aMOMB 
and  41  coancillors.  Area,  7ai4^  MMfc 

LBWimv.  a  city  of  Ambtmtt^k  caoaly.  Ifahs^  VSX, 
on  tbe  Andwuwin  rivar,  lypailla  Aobma,  tidtb  nUdi  K  ii 
coflaactedbyfottrsteilbildiai.andaba«  3dni.NJ^af  Btttknd. 
Pop.  dooo)  2j,76t,  of  whom  9J16  were  forcign-born;  (iqio 
census)  26,247.  It  is  served  by  the  Maine  Central,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls  and  the  Lewiston,  Augusta 
&  Waterville  (electric)  railways.  The  surrounding  country 
is  hilly  and  iln  rivet  u  piJ  iun  (ut.  in  the  vii  iniiy  there  are 
many  lakes  and  ponds  abounding  in  salmon  and  trout.  The 
.Maii.e  fish  hatchery  is  on  Lalte  Aubvra,  J  above  the  city. 
Lewistonistheseatof  Bates  CoOafe,  •  aoMSCtaiiaa  fantitutioB, 
whKh  grew  out  of  the  Maiaa State  Sendaary  tcbaitawd  to  ifedt 
and  was  tbartaaaA  to  «M«  Wto  itt  pnM  aaaab  adtvud  to 
honaar  «r  Ba^Mto  Z.  Bnua  (A  ilyy).  •  Vbrni  bcnelaclar. 
In  lfo»-saop  tlM  coDcge  had  95  inttractois  and  440  students, 
and  ill  libcwy  contained  34,000  volumes.  The  campus 'of  the 
coOsce  is  about  i  m.  from  the  business  portion  of  L^  .  ;  'i  -i  .\nd 
covert  so  acres;  among  the  college  buil'linp;?;  are  an  .i  jiiiinTium 
(1900)  f-'ivi  ri  by  W  Scott  l.ibbcy  of  Lewi^ton,  and  the  LiS»bey 
Forum  for  the  use  of  the  three  literary  societies  and  tbe  two 
Christian  associations  of  the  college.  The  literary  societies 
give  excellent  traininf  to  foteaks.  Tlie  raatricaiatioa  pledffB 
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a  condition  of  membership.  There  an  HO  secret  (raicrnit  trs. 
the  btRu.riir.x  women  ha>"e  been  admitted  on  the  i^mc 
Usms  men.  Tbc  Cobb  Divinity  ScfaoU  (Fen  Baptist),  whuh 
was  founded  at  PUHoMd,  M»ht,  is  i8«e  as  a  department 
of  Parwn^ld  Seminafy,  and  was  situated  in  M 
Dtacut,  Maaaachusetts,  in  i&H-i^M  *t  Whitcslovn,Naw  Yadi, 


M  Bum  Thmtogjfal  Sembary  untii  iSaS)  tf 
•ilh  vkich  it  mi  mogcd  in  igo8.  Lewiston  has  a  iae  dcy 
lilll,  ft  Carnegie  library  ard  a  public  park  of  10}  arm,  with  a 
bMue  soldiers'  monument  by  iranklin  bimmurvs,  who  »as  t>om 
in  tiyj  at  W  ebstcr  near  Lewiston,  and  is  known  for  his  staiun 
^IRoK^  r  \\  liliams.,  William  King.  Francis  H,  I'icrjMjnt  and  U  S. 
Cttnt  in  I  he  r.u;  ior:iUjfinol_  .1/1 J  for  "  Grief  "ami"  Hiitory  "on 
the  Peace  M.intinwni  at  Washington  In  Lewiston  are  tW 
Central  M.int-  Ctrurd  Hospital  (iSHS),  the  Sisiera'  Uoipitnl 
( 1  SS£ ) ,  under  1  he  c  hargc  of  t  he  Frendi  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity, 
a  home  fur  aged  women,  a  young  women's  home  and  thfe 

gMe.  Theri««ratlc«iilMbrMl»«v«r»kdf»«f  nidMchist 
•ad  gneiss,  the  natwal  fall  of  40  ft.  having  been  increased  to 
more  than  50  ft.  by  a  stroni;  f;r.itiitL'  <!  itn,  and  3  m  above  the 
cky  at  Deer  Rip*  a  ccmnu  dam  furui-iii^  10,000  horse  power. 
The  w.itcr-[x)wor  thus  obtained  is  distrdmtol  bv  ciiiiU  (rum 
the  ncirer  <iam  and  transmitted  by  win'  from  the  upper  danx. 
The  manufacture  of  cution  r.mx'.s  is  the  priiir;p.d  industry,  tuid 
in  1905  the  product  o[  the  city's  cotton  mills  was  valued  at  about 
ODC-third  uf  that  of  the  mills  of  the  whole  state.  Among  other 
indtutria  ate  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  goods,  ahirtiw  dty* 
plates,  carriages,  spools  and  bobbins^  and  boots  aai  and 
Ite4vdaf  andfintslHBgai  aaMilM.  The  tMal  iMM^r  pwlMt 
baM  «M  vahwdat  WjiUIw-  Tiw  nnaldlpilily  eiMi  iu 
wnter  works  nad  riiCMte  IWMlf  plant.  LewiMa  «M  MttW 
w  a  tawaakip  in  1795  and  ckaMHid  at  a 
chy  in  t86i.  It  was  the  home  of  Neban  Dingley  (iS^t-iSgp), 
who  from  1856  until  his  death  controlled  the  Lewiston  Journal. 
He  was  governor  of  the  stale  io  l874r-i876.  Republican  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  i88i-i89g,  and  the  drafter  uf  the  Dingley 
Tarii7  Bill  (1897). 

LEWIS^WITH-UARRIS.  the  most  northerly  island  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  Scotland.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Lung 
Island  and  is  n  m.  front  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  called  The  Minch.  It 
k  te  m.  kof  aad  kaa  aa  eataiaM  bseadib  o{  ^  n.,  ka  average 
hiilili  bafag  It  m.  U  kiUm  tana  tmrotOam  by  *  line 
MiMy  ^mmm  Mwata  hoA  tLman  m  tka  wat  aad  Ucfa 
SaMcUiaBthacMt,  of  wMdufcatuifMi  aMwathdy  poite, 
known  as  Lewis  (pron.  Urns),  bdongs  to  the  county  of  Roaa  aad 
Cromarty  and  the  lesser,  known  as  Harris,  to  Inverness-shire. 
The  area  of  the  ^vbol^•  i  l  unl  is  .jo  v^jo  at  rrs,  or  770  sq.  m.,  of 
which  368,000  atrt'j  bcUjnu  to  Lewis,  In  itkji  the  population 
of  Lev.is  was  27.045.  0I  H.arris  j68f,  in  igoi  the  (»{tuia- 
lion  of  Lewis  was  2S.357,  of  Harris  3803,  or  32,160  for  the  i'sl.md, 
of  whom  17,17"  were  females,  ii.iog  spoke  G.iclic  only,  and 
*7Jbii  both  Gaelic  and  English.  There  is  communicalioa  with 
agrtafapiatsof  the  Western  Highlands  by  steamer  via  Stwaoway 
•Mjr  lat  fifUilMir  dtlrillg<thB  toariat  and  special  seasons— 
'wmmatif  odBag  at  Loch  Erisort,  Loch  Scalg, 
.1hlblft,Ac*nr,  SaddaadThBOba.  Thacootin 
la  *  iwaailrtlii  d«#ce,  the  pdadpal  waledu  hi 
J  Bast  and  Wot  Loch  Tarbert;  and  hi  Lewia,  Loch 
SaafoMb,  Lech  Erisort  and  Brood  Bay  (or  Loch  a  Tuath)  oo  the 
cast  coast  and  L<i<  h  Rojr  and  I.'Krh  Resort  on  the  west.  The 
mainland  is  dotted  with  innumerable  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
isi.ind  is  composed  of  cnciss  rocks,  excepting  a  p.itch  of  granite 
near  Carloway,  small  hands  of  intrusive  basalt  at  Circus  and  in 
Eye  Peninsula  and  some  Torridonian  sandstone  at  Siornoway, 
TOdfc  Vatskir  and  Carloway.  Most  of  Harris  h  mountainous, 
Han  fcdac  Otorc  than  thirty  peaks  above  looo  ft.  high.  Lewis 
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rearhes  1874  fu,  and  in  the  south-west,  where 
is  the  highest  point;  but  in  this  dtv^ion  tl 
peaks  exoecdiog  1000  ft.  in  height.  The  rivm  n* 
uniaqMirtaBt.  The  principal  capes  are  the  B«tl  of  Leafa^  hi 
Hth.  adM  thadifiin  ataMr  «|»  fk  h|[^  and 
a%MbH«,ahai[|M  if  afMch  il  4Whl»  far  f«  Bk, 
.  Tlamfm  Ifaad  and  Cabaf  Head,  «a  the  aaat-, 
,  fa  the  Mlwi  iimth;  and,  on  the  west.  Toe  Head 
and  Gallon  Head.  The  following  inhabited  isbnds  in  the 
Inverness-shire  division  belong  to  the  pansh  of  Hams:  otT  ihc 
S  W  coast,  bernera  (pop.  524),  Ensay.  Kiilipray  and  Tabb^y; 
oil  the  W.  coast,  Scarp  (160),  Soay  .^nd  larrciisjy  (7.-i ;  olT  the 
E.  o^ast,  S«:alpa  i5S7i  and  Scota->ay.  Htlonnii  g  to  the  county 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  are  Great  Bernera  ( 5S0)  to  the  W.  of  Lewis, 
in  the  parish  of  Uig,  and  the  Shiant  Isles,  about  at  ak  S.  of 
Stomoway,  in  the  parish  of  Lochs,  so  named  from  tba  nuinlMr 
of  its  sea  locbs  and  fresh-water  lakes.  The  soath-caatcm  baM 
of  fiioad  Bay  la  faiuiahinl  by  the  paahiania  of  Eya,  attached  ta 
tba  laaia  auaa  bf  aa  ilaaJii'  a  aadi  a*  aeaadaiir  ta'he  an  the 
mlu^kimmim$1mMittkiimL  Mmhafthesurfttceaf  halh 
LewiaariHanfabaoavaaadal  paacaad  awan^>;  theia  aia 
acanty  fragmenls  of  an  ancient  fonsl.  The  rainfall  for  the  yr-ar 
averages  4<-7  in.,  airtumn  and  winter  being  very  wet.  Owing 
10  the  inllumre  of  ihc'  (>uif  Stream,  however,  the  temperature 
is  fairly  hi^h,  avcragins  fur  the  year  46'0°  F.,  for  January  io-%°  F. 
and  fur  .\uKv;s!  .s'J  s"  I' • 

Ihc  economic  cundi!ion.s  of  the  isbnd  correspond  with  its 
physical  conditions.  The  amount  of  cultivable  land  is  small 
and  poor.  Sir  James  Mathcson  (1796-1878),  who  purchased 
the  island  in  1S44,  is  said  to  have  spent  aaaify  £350^00  in 
tcclamatioB  and  improvements.  Baiiry  and  poutoet  aia  tht 
chief  cropik  A  laifa  number  of  black  cattle  are  reand  aad 
ii  caniad  ok  In  Harris. 

fcraaayyceia. 

great  reputatlaa  far  tnaada.  ThadatbhaaanavoaHaf  htather 

and  peat,  and  u  made  la  the  dwd tings  of  the  cotters,  who  nat 

dyc^  of  long-established  excelletice.  The  fisheries  are  the 
princip.il  mainstay  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  very  consider" 
able  reduflions  in  rent  effected  by  the  Criifters'  Commission 
(ap[K)inti-d  in  iji.H6)  and  the  sums  expended  by  po^ernmen!, 
most  of  the  crolicr^  5lill  live  in  [K«_ir  huts  amii!  flisnia!  surrnm  t- 
inK>.  The  island  atlords  good  sporting  faciluirs.  .Many  of  the 
streams  abound  with  salmon  and  trout;  otters  and  seals  are 
plentiful,  ai>d  doer  aad  bana  common;  while  bird  life  includes 
grouse,  ptanaigaai  waadwct,  aBlpa>  heron,  widgeon,  teal,  eMcr 
duck,  swaa  and  vaiiaifaa  af  facaa  aad  galW.  Ileoa  aaa  anay 
antiquarian  tcfluina,  iadadfaig  daaa,  lafgaHlha^  fflfaai  lowei* 
nndchapdaaMdtbaMhik  At  ■wii,  ia  ifca  wiUMaa  aauth  al 
Uacm^iaactadvalikalliMfcaC  aa  MfMifBiaa  anaaataiy: 
Hw  fciandattoi  iaNoaHHi  aad  tka  tupentmctttre  Early  EngJiA. 
On  the  towm  are  cuiioos  carved  fibres  and  in  the  interior 
several  tomhs  of  thr  Macleods,  the  mo<.t  rrmarkn!ile  being  that 
of  Alastair  tAkxander),  son  of  WiUiam  Matieod  of  Dunvegan, 
dated  1538.  The  monument,  a  full  lenpth  rrrorrd.i. !it  efligy 
of  a  kniflit  in  armour,  lies  at  the  lase  of  a  tatila  in  the  sh,ipe 
of  an  arch  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  arc  earned  in 
bas-relief,  besides  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  and  a 
rendering  of  Dunvtcan  castle,  several  symbolical  scenes,  one  of 
which  aiilibits  Satan  weighing  in  the  balance  the  good  and  cvH 
daadaaf  Jllutnir  Mackod,  the  good  obviously  pi«paalefalfa|P 
Stooavay^  thadwi  taara  ^ap^  jS$a)  is  treated  under  a  aep«istt 
headfaic.  At  CtMxatimK,  ig  A,  dua  W.  of  Stonwaiay,  ai* 
several  itaMaidtM^  «B»«f«hkk  kpMlMAte  Ibt 
exampteala»qJM*l>>aliliil*«twcwwafatha»iM»h 
In  this  specimen  the  stones  are  huge,  moas-covered,  undressed 
blocks  of  gneiss.  Twelve  of  such  monoliths  constitute  the 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  [lillar  17  ft.  high.  From 
the  circle  there  runs  norihwanls  an  avenue  of  stone?,  ccmprising 
on  the  right-hand  side  nine  blocks  and  on  the  left-hand  ten. 
There  alio  branch  off  from  the  circle,  on  the  east  and  we^t,  a 
single  line  of  four  stones  and,  on  the  south,  a  single  line  of  five 
Faaan  thaaatataa  oaial  ot  tha  aauih  file  to  iha  farthar 
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cn<l  of  the  avKTiM  on  I  he  north  ii  a  diaUncc  of  117  yds.  tad  tiM 

»nkh  from  lip  to  tip  of  (he  east  ami  »<rst  •nmis4l  ydt.  Viewed 
from  tbe  north  cud  of  the  ivenue.  the  (kiign  is  that  ol  a  crow. 
The  roost  imfiortint  fishery  centre  on  the  we»t  coast  b  Carloway, 
where  (lie(«  t&  the  best  example  of  a  brtK  h.or  tort,  in  the  Hebrides. 
Rory,  the  blind  harper  who  translated  ihc  Ps.ilms  into  Giclic, 
was  bom  ia  the  viltace.  Tarbert,  .it  the  head  ul  Plaul  Loch 
Tarbcft,  is  a  neat,  dean  village,  in  communicaiion  by  mail-car 
Vith  OlillBWtJ"  At  Coll,  a.  iew  miloi  K.  by  K.  ol  Storaoway, 
b  •  HUMit  CMve;  and  at  Cms,  a  m.  or  so  beyond  in  the  same 
J  thete  is  a  (lunous  seals'  cave,  adorned  with  fine  stal- 
Pttt  ol  Ness,  where  there  it  a  harbour,  is  the  bead- 
I  «f  tl»      iriiay.  Lock  Sa*fo(tk       the  tilk  «f 

Bttaintcd  km  JimMiIim  tad  the  tide  foridtal.  Ia  Wn 
Francis  HurniWWa  MactwMfe  (i754-t<>s).  chief  of  tlw  Om 
Mackensie,  was  created  Lord  Seoforth  and  Baron  Mackeouo 
of  Kintail,  and  made  colonel  of  the  and  battalion  of  the  North 
British  Militia.  aficPAard^  the  ud  battalion  of  the  Seaforth 
Hightandcts.  The  tail  battalion  of  the  Seaforth  HiKhUnden 
naifomerly  the  Rosa-shire  Uufl:^,  which  was  raised  in  1771. 

UmOON,  a  dictionary  («.».)•  The  wwd  is  the  Latinised  form 
of  Cr.  Xc^Mic,  sc.  ^XIa»,  a  word-book  (Xifi.  word,  X^r,  to 
speak).  Lexicon  T.itlH>r  tfun  dictionnry,  h  used  of  trord-boofes 
Ot  '.lu;  t-rttk  l.ii i^  j  U  '  ,  :.nd  sometimes  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 

LEUXOTOll.  BAaON.  a  title  borne  in  the  Engliah  family  of 
taHM  tmm  sin  to  Aobatt  Siaton  (1  j94«iM^,aM  of 
Sir  WfliM  ffnlllil  if  Ainrtl— .  lleltin(haBtthirc,  was  a  wmAu 
•f  pnHMMHl  for  Ut  MSiTC  «Q«nty  in  1615  and  again  la  i&<a. 
Be  acivcd  Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War,  making  great 
monetary  sacrifices  for  the  royal  cause,  and  in  1645  the  king 
created  him  liaron  LcxinRlon,  this  bein^  a  vjri.inj  l'',<; 
aamc  of  the  Nottingliamshirc  village  of  Laxton.  His  cii.iie 
•uilered  during  the  time  of  the  Commonncalih,  but  some  money 
was  returned  to  him  by  Ch.irles  II.  He  died  on  the  ijih  of 
Cktobcr  166S.  His  only  son,  RolM-rl,  the  ind  b.^ron  ( if>fji-i  7 ?  t), 
stipporlrd  in  the  House  of  Lords  (he  elevation  oi  William  ol 
Orange  to  the  throne,  and  w,is  employed  by  that  king  at  court 
and  on  diplonuilic  busioess.  lie  also  M-r>'ed  ts  a  soldier,  but  he 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  British  envoy  ii  \  .mna  during  the 
ooocluiion  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  at  Mtelrid  during  tbe 
negotiations  which  led  t»  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on 
Iht  mh  <i  Siplimirr  ti»$.  Hh  kttm  from  Vkww,  mkttti 

were  ptthttAod  M  tfes 
flifi||iWi  fifm  !■>•>)•  Lexington's  barony  became  extinct 
M  Ml  imA,  tM  Ml  Mtatcs  dctctoded  to  the  younger  sons  of 
his  daughter  Bridget  (d.  1734).  the  wife  of  John  klannets,  3rd 
duke  of  Rutland.  I-ord  George  Manners,  who  inherited  these 
estates  in  ! ; '  .  1  :he  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Manncrs-Suiton 
An  earlier  nn  nsfKT  of  this  family  is  Oliver  Sutlon,  bishop  of 
Lincoln  1:   r;.   i  jgo  10  I.'og. 

LEXlNQTON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  F.iyelte  county. 
Kentucky,  U.S  .A  ,  .  1  <  U  75  m.  S.  of  Cincinnati  Pop.  (1000) 
16469,  of  whom  10,1^0  were  negroes  and  9t4  were  (oretgn-born, 
(iQio  census),  jSi099-  It  served  by  the  LouisviUe  &  Nash- 
ville, the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Oricaas  tt  Texas  Pacific,  the  Lexington  ft  Eastern, 

Mi  rifrtfic  nihrayit  Um  city^  wkidi  Um        thhirtt  ^ 

frtp  i  i^iM^iiMMdiifaiiBii 
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building,  both  built  of  Bowling  Green  oolitic  limestone.  Among 
the  public  institutions  are  two  general  hospitals— St  Joseph  s 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  Good  Samaritan  (controlled  by  the 
rrotcitant  churches  of  the  city)--  ltc  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 
0^15.'*  stale  institution  since  1814),  with  ajo  icres  of  prounds; 
a  slate  House  of  Reform  for  Girls  and  s  state  House  of  Reform 
lor  Boys  (both  at  Grecndalc,  a  suburb);  «n  orphan  industrial 
school  (for  negroes):  and  two  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Homes, 
one  established  by  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Kentucky  and  the  other 
kgr  tlM  Kodbt*  «f  PyUiiM  «f  Ow  «Ult.  l  imii^Hn  it  the  ml 
«l  DmMiiv«rift  ygton^  ittm  iirtwlMi  BiiiiiinitiiiP, 


formerly  Kentucky  IMvmtly  (Di9Ci|da  of  CMM),  i 
out  of  Bacon  College  (opened  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1836), 
was  chartered  in  tSs8  as  Kentucky  Univenity,  artd  was  opened 

It  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in  i8;o,  whence  after  a  fire  in  1864  it 
removed  to  Lexington  in  1S1S5.  ,\t  Lexington  it  was consohdaled 
with  the  old  Transylv.inia  Univcrsiiy,  a  well-known  insiilutioa 
which  had  been  chartered  .is  Transylvania  Seminary  in  1783, 
was  opened  near  Danville,  Ky.,  in  ijl^s,  w"a.s  removed  to  Lexing* 
too  in  t;&o,  was  tc-ciurtered  as  Transylvania  UnixTrsity  in 
1708,  and  virtually  ceased  to  exist  in  tS;g.i  In  iqoS  Kentucky 
University  resumed  the  old  rume,  TransyWaBia  University. 
It  has  a  college  ol  Liberal  Arts,  a  College  of  Law,  a  Preparatory 
School,  •  Jmior  Colkge  for  Wmmm,  and  HaaBHn  Colkpe  for 
tfawMkdb  ■>  HodMf  It  Criltie),  wtt  nhMi 
ranfty  nwnwJ  «MUnl  In  i993«  wui  a  Cs^ge  of  the  Bible, 
A  iMf  M  oiw  ot  ihr  nlfi^  «f  the  university,  but 
now  under  independent  control.  In  m-)o~-\oo&  Transylvania 
Univmiiy.  including  theCollc^of  ihc  Bible,  had  1 130  studcnli. 
At  L,exington  an.-  the  Stale  University,  two  colk^es  for  girls— 
the  Campbetl-Hagcrman  CoIIcrc  and  Sayre  College  — and  St 
Catherine's  Academy  ( Roman  Catholic).  The  city  is  the  meeling- 
place  of  a  Chatauqua  Assembiy,  and  has  a  public  library.  The 
State  University  was  founded  (tmder  the  Federal  Land  Grant 
Act  of  t%f>:)  in  1865  as  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mochanical 
Colleger,  was  opened  in  1866,  and  was  a  college  of  Kcatvdey 
University  until  1878.  In  1890  the  college  received  •  ttamA 
Federal  appropriation,  and  it  received  various  grant*  tkMB  dbe 

«'t"«'Tirr,  irtitrh  in  iftllii  h^iMrt  ■  Hiiti  m  imw  tiM 
t%  for  fisMivan.  ctMHodHi  wfUi  ft  ta  ApkrtMiai 
Experiment  Staliea  was  estabtlshed  tn  1885.  In  (908  its  tifll 
became,  by  act  tf  Legislature,  the  Sute  Vniversity.  The 
university  has  a  College  of  Agriculture,  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  a  College  of  Law,  a  School  of  Civil  Kngincering,  a  School 
of  Mechanic.iland  Kletirital  Lngincering,  and  a  .School  of  mining 
Engineering.  The  university  campus  is  the  former  City  Park, 
in  (lie  soulhcm  part  the  :  .^^  J  1  1907-1908  the  university 
had  ic/'4  students.  The  city  is  llie  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishopric. 

Lexington  was  the  home  of  Henry  Clay  from  1797  until  his 
death  in  185a,  aad  !■  Us  mcmoty  a  monument  has  been  erected, 
consisting  of  a  magnesian-limestooe  column  (about  rM  ft.)  in 
the  Corinthian  style  and  sormoualMl  by  a  statue  of  Clay,  the 
haidolwldch  wu  Mni«C  ik  tfoa  tya  ihndaMt.  Ckdr^t 
caialii,  **  AMwd."  ii  arw  Ml*  M  tb>  Mi  koMni  «f  thi  Mh* 
farm  fe  ihs  <lrWty|  ttwyniMt  imm  b  a  tvpSn  of  OKf* 
bone,  tkb  flaol  no  ctMt  tUwhii  of  these  stock-farms,  and 
probably  the  finest  in  the  wotM,  is  "  Elmcr.dorf,"  6  m.  from  the 
city.  On  these  farms  many  famous  trotting  and  running  horses 
have  iM-rn  raised.  There  arc  two  race-tracks  in  Lexington,  and 
annual  running  and  Uulttng  race  meelingf  atlract  large  crowds. 
The  city's  imluvtrics  consist  chiefly  in  a  large  (r.ide  in  tobacco, 
hcnip,  gr.iin  and  live  sfode— there  arc  large  semi-annual  horse 
sales— and  in  the  m.tnut.itlure  of  "  Bourbon  "  whisky,  tobacco, 
liour,  drmed  flai  and  hemp,  carriages,  Mrnm  aod  Mttdka. 
The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  peodMlK  !■ 
S>.774ja9  (46-9%  >»ore  tluui  ia  tfoo). 

Lei^i^gton  wwnamad  framUlta|loa»MHMdmiclts,  in  1779 
Iqr  &  pvtr  «(  hmt»  «faa  «ne  caniw|»d  Icn  «tai  thiy 
teoriMdlhevPsartkttettk  tfUih«|gn;  llir  pfimi— il 
Wlthmfr  imm  from  1779.  It  Mfe  tald  M8  b  ifSt,  faicor- 
pomcdafttONB  in  i78a,aRd<hlrtatdtfta<lly  la  it3a.  The 
brst  newspaper  poblisbed  west  of  tbe  AQe^way  Mountains,  the 
Krnituky  GauUt,  was  established  here  in  1787,  to  promote  the 
scjurat  ion  of  Kentucky  from  \'trginia.  The  first  State  legislature 
met  here  in  lyo*,  but  later  in  the  same  ye^tr  Frankfort  became 
the  Mate  capital.  Until  1907.  when  the  city  was  eslarged  by 
annexation,  its  lioiils  rcsnained  as  they  were  first  laid  out,  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  1  m.,  the  court  bouse  b^ing  its  centre. 

See  C.W.  Ranck,  Histmy  ef  Lerington,  Kentucky  (Cincinnati,  1S71). 


'  See  Robert  Peter.  Tranjytvanta  Vnimtii; 
'  M  (Lotriairflle.  iSofi). 
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LEXUronm. « towntUp  of  Middkns  eooniy,  MuudiuseiU, 
U  S  A.,  sbovt  II  m.  N.W.  of  BoNan.  Pop.  (1900)  jSji,  (1910 
U.S.  comm^  49tS.  It  h  UMWNi  hf  llw  Bomob  *  MiIm 

alNiMlMllgrtlMLMNdltSMMAetiitflAMQr.  IliiMi 
ii  aten  >7  tq.  aib,  iad  it  mauim  tfem  iHltpi  Lwli^tiua. 
Sut  Ledncton  tad  North  twdagt— .   AgHoiOre  b  vfrtodljr 

the  oiUy  industry.  Owing  to  I'ls  historic  interest  the  vilbge  of 
Lcxiagton  is  vLMtcd  by  IbouMnds  of  per^n^  annually, ,  ior  it 
was  on  the  green  or  common  of  !h,i,  \  ill  igr  ihit  t:ic  fint  armed 
coafltct  of  the  American  War  ol  liwlejx nHi  n :c  occurred.  On 
tbe  green  stanil  a  monument  erected  by  ihr -.1  arc  m  i:  joto  tin- 
metnory  of  ibe  miQUte-mca  who  fell  in  that  eng.tgcmrnt,  a 
drinkJng  fountain  Himwantcd  bf  a.  bronze  statue  (1900,  by 
Ugury  Hudson  Kiuoii)  of  Captain  John  Parker,  who  was  in 
WWMMnd  of  the  nunatcsaien,  and  a  targe  boulder,  wUch  marks 
thtpmitkttof  tb*  minMciMB  vfcM  tli^  were  fired  iqpaa  by 
tfaeBritfah.  Ne»  giwa,  h  tlwflld  burying  grMxtd,  ara  th« 
fravT^t  of  CiptadK  Vhritcr  and  aOHr  Anwffcan  p«(ilM»~the 
oldest  gravestone  ik  dated  1690.  Tlie  naneodc-CUrte  House 
(huill  in  part  in  160.S)  is  now  owned  by  the  Lexington  Historical 
Society  and  contains  a  museum  of  revolutionary  and  other  relics, 
« fii-  f.  were  formerly  cxhibiled  in  the  Town  Hall.  HieBuckotan 
Tavern  (buill  about  1690),  the  rendezvous  of  the  minute-men, 
and  the  Munroe  Tavern  (i(h)51,  the  headquarters  of  the  Driti  b, 
areitill  standing,  and  two  other  houses,  on  the  common,  antedate 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  Cary  Library  in  this  villafe,  with 
>5,ooo  volumes  (1908),  was  foundeti  in  186S,  and  waa  housed  in 
the  Town  Hail  from  1S71  until  i</s(>.  when  k  WBwved  lo 
the  Cary  IdcmdalUbnuryUMldaig.  IntbcJihrniyaitlMrtnill 
of  Paul  Revo*,  Winwm  D»«M  md  hold  f^fQT  Hi*  n«w 
EMI  (tftrt)  CMMilB*  natucs  of  Jokii  BiMelc  (bjf  TUmm*  R. 
Gould) and  Samuel  Adams  (by  Manfn  Mntmort^.of  lhe*'Mlmte- 
Man  of  177;  "  and  the  "  Soldier  of  and  «  l^ltOllBt  by 

Henry  Sandham,  "  The  Battle  of  LexinRlon.'* 

Leiington  was  settled  as  a  part  of  Cambridge  as  early  as  164?. 
U  Wis  organized  as  a  parish  in  i6gi  and  w;is  made  a  township 
(probably  named  in  honour  of  I-ord  Lexington)  in  1713.  In  the 
evening  of  the  t&lh  of  April  177$  a  British  force  of  about  £00 
men  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  Smith  and  Major  John  Pit* 
cairn  was  sent  by  General  Thomas  Gage  from  Boston  to  destroy 
military  stores  collected  by  the  colonists  at  Concurd,  and  to 
teisJalnHaacKkudSiimnl  Adiiim,tlicn«tPkiaoiB  ClarlEe's 
boQK  (nam  lUMwa  m  tbe  Rucock-ChiitlloaM)  ta  Lerinftoo. 
Ahhough  the  Britidi  bad  tried  to  keep  thii  iMOwaii*  « iMMj 
"Dt  Joseph  Warren  ducovered  their  plant  tnd  MM  o«t  PiMH 
Rf  vcre  and  William  Dawes  to  give  warning  of  their  approach. 
The  expedition  had  not  procitdtd  far  when  Smith,  discovering 
that  the  country  w.is  aroused,  despatched  an  express  to  Boston 
for  reinforcements  and  ordcrtd  Pitciirn  to  hasten  forward  with 
a  detachment  of  light  inf.mtry.  L'lrly  in  the  mors  1  c  O.ir 
19th  Ptccaim  arrived  at  the  green  in  the  viM.ige  of  Lexington, 
and  there  found  between  sixty  and  seventy  minuie  men  under 
Captain  John  Parker  drawn  tqi  In  Unc  of  battle.  Pitcairn 
ordered  them  to  disperw,  tnd  «■  tbdlr  icfusal  to  do  so  his  men 
fifed  t  vtUgf.  Whethtf  a  stray  shot  piccedcd  the  tot  voOcy. 
and  b«in  whidk  ride  it  came,  are  queMtmi  irMdi  liavr  sever 
bees  determined.  After  a  second  volley  from  the  Britidi, 
Parker  ordered  his  men  to  withdraw.  The  engagement  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  eight  Anirrirm.  wire  kilkd  and  nine 
were  wounded;  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  tliu  Unti-h  were 
wounded.  Hanrack  .ind  Adams  had  escaped  btforL-  the  Uritish 
troops  reached  Lexington.  The  British  proceeded  from  Lcxing- 
tun  to  ronmrd  dj  r  )  On  their  return  they  were  continually 
hred  upon  by  Americani>  from  behind  trees,  rnrVt.  buildinp  and 
other  defeDCeS)  aad  were  threatened  with  <  ompktc  destruction 
oota  they  were  NMUCd  at  Lexington  by  a  force  of  1000  men 
undersold  Hti^  Fetty  (btcr,  17W,  duke  of  NortbionberlandL 
Feny  ncelved  tbe  fuglttlvct  within  a  hollow  iq^ie,  checked 
tlie  eosla tight  for  a  time  with  two  fidd-pirces,  used  the  Mvnrae 
Tavern  for  a  hospital,  and  later  in  the  day  carried  his  command 
with  Hltk  further  injury  back  to  Boston.  The  British 
loMM  lor  the  «Uiit  dv  wm  7j  hiDed*  174  wsoaded  aad  i6 
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la  a«i»  a  «Mg  MMt  «M  *»  WMNk  (Ite  fMt  fa  Maaaa. 
irl—ilH  Md  the  tot  lirial^g  echoei  Itt  teachew  in  the 
Uaked  Siaiee)  was  opened  at  Lexington ;  it  was  tranadiiiid 
to  W«»  Mowtoa  in  1844  and  to  Frandngham  in  1S5J. 

Sec  Charles  Hudson,  HisHry  tf  Ike  r«vn  of  LinntUm  ^BnMon, 
18M).  and  the  pubUcatient  of  the  Leiington  Hi* tor  real  Society, 
<iB90aei|.;. 

LEXUfOTOW.  s  city  and  li  e  county-seat  of  Lafayette  county, 
Mi!;;.oLin  ,  It.s  a  ,  :vitu;itc,i  un  the  S.'bankof  the  Missouri  river, 
about  40m.  E.of  Kansas  City.  Pop  (itjoo)  4f()o,  infludlng  tlT* 
negroes  and  sgj  forcign-borD;  (iqio)  sm>-  li  >>  vrrvcd  by  the 
Atchison,  Topcka  it  tUU  Vh^  the  Wabash  (at  Lexii^laB 
Junction,  4  «■  N.W.),  ead  the  IBiBotui  Ftidfic  railway  tfmmm, 
Tba  dty  Jtie  lor  the  laeat  part  on  high  htifcae  pnoMt  nt  the 
anaodieftheiletrhMb,  hut  (n  part  tiponthtlrlhceu  LeeiRffiMi 

is  theaeal  of  the  Lesington  College  for  Young  Women  f  Baptist, 
M(al>R<hed  1855),  the  Central  Coltege  for  Women  (Methodist 
I  i  ;  CO]  ,:f,  South;  opened  i86<j),  and  the  Weniworth  MiGCiry 
AcaJtniy  (i8fk)).  There  arc  steam  flour  mills,  fumltMre  factories 
and  various  other  small  manufactories,  but  the  main  economic 
intiFrest  of  tb«  city  a  in  brickyards  and  coni-mtncs  in  its  itnmedi* 
I  v  icinity.  It  b  one  of  the  principal  coal  centres  of  the  atal^ 
Higginsville  (pop.  in  1910,  *6j8),  about  tr  m.  S.  E.,  in  the  same 
county,  ako  being  important.  Lexington  was  fout>ded  in  iSiq, 
wae  Wd  out  in  1832,  and,  with  wiops  additions,  was  chartered 
at  a  ghy  in  1845.  A  newcfaancrWHiccvived  in  187a  Lexing* 
tan  iWBWded  flhky  «•  the  etilwi  tcnilBMi  «f  the  Saaia  M 
itada,  aad  wag  ti  twn  dl^tod  hy  tadtpiadwici;  k  hmt  eiwed 
iu  prosperity  laOe  iliigwii  Will  Hp  the  Mlwoaii  a«ia>  the 
opening  of  the  CM  War  k  wae  tta  ■ 

between  St  Louis  and  St  Joseph  aad  1 
by  water  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
After  the  Confederate  success  at  Wilson's  Creeic  {.Aug.  10, 
1861),  General  Sterling  Price  adv.mced  northward,  and  with 
"al>out  15.000  men  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  on  tht 
tzth  of  September.  Here  he  found  a  Federal  force  of  about 
rSoo  men  under  Cotonel  James  A.  Mulligan  (i8j<>'t8A4)  throwing 
up  int  rcnchmenis  on  Masonic  Coflege  HiU,  an  eminence  adjoining 
Li»!i]gton  on  the  N.B.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  same  day 
aMi  the  Federals  woe  dfivoB  i4thfa  their  dcfeaoN,  hat  at  aigbt 
Gcanal  Wee  withtow  la  the  lhh>fiaiiB<|  bo>  wt  away  aad 
ba  dhgv  waillii  iar  Hi ' 
On  tltetllhthea«a«iltwi»i 
>a«h  the  Confederate*,  advancing  behind  movable  brcttstworiu 
of  water-soaked  bales  of  hemp,  forced  the  besieged,  now  long 
without  water,  to  surrender.  The  losses  were:  (  ■  n ir  ieratc, 
?5  killed  and  7;  woundfd:  Federal,  39  kitled  and  120  \ .t  ur  rVd. 
At  the  end  of  Septcn  H  r  (  .-r^r  } 'rice  withdrew,  Icavir  i'  a  j-^u  nd 
ui  only  a  few  hundred  in  the  town,  and  on  the  t6ih  of  the  next 
month  a  party  of  310  Federal  scouts  under  Major  Frank  J.  Wlite 
(1841-1875)  sat  prised  this  guard,  released  about  1 5  pritooers, 
and  eaptaifd  da  at  more  Confederates.  Another  Fedend  raid 
on  the  t«wa  WM  auidc  in  Deoenba  «f  the  oame  year  by  Gaoeral 
John  Vopt'*  cavmby.  Ageta,  dntfiq;  Oeaoial  Prlee%  Mtaaeail 
eiyetiiUbw  in  tgAi,  a  fkdrnd  foKeeatcicd  Ic^agton  on  the  iCth 
of  Ortdber.  and  three  days  later  there  wee  feme  fighting  aboat 
4  ri'      of  the  town. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia,  U.S..^.,  on  the  North  river  (a  branch  of  the 
JsTie*),  aboHf  m.  N.N' W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  frooo)  J»OJ 
(i:-.-  v,<:^:'«j-i'i-,  (li)io)  JQU.    It  il  served  l>y  the  Chesapeake 

6  Ohio  and  the  Baliimwre  &  Ohio  railways.  The  fanMMS 
Natural  Bridge  is  about  16m.  S.W.,and  there  aremincral  sprinp 
in  the  vicinity— at  RocfcbfMM  Bathi,  10  m.  N.,  at  WilMa% 
Springs.  I ;  m.  N  ,  aad  at  lecShiUte  Alum  Sprinp,  17  m.  Ii.W. 
Lexington  h  best  hnowa  v  (he  leat  al  WaiWaitoa  aad  Lea 
Unfvenfty.  aadortheVhghdaMUitiylMtffMMb  IhefMane 
grew  out  of  Augusta  Academy,  yAMk  wu  eitahlilhed  ia  1749 
in  Augusta  county,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of  whatklMnr  thadtyof 
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mal  at  Leiiwgtwi.  Tin  fint  nmmatcadeot 
G«urai  FfSBck  Uumn  Suitk  (sSM-iIoa^ 
I)  flf  tkt  UaM  SIMM  mmy  Mmvs 


Lexington  in  1780,  an-i  was  chartered  as  Libttiy  Hall  Academy 
in  178J.  In  i7gS  its  aamc  was  changed  to  Washington  Academy, 
In  recognition  ol  a  gift  from  Ccorge  Washington  of  sonu- 
»hue>  of  canal  stock,  which  he  refused  to  receive  from  the 
Yiisinia  kcislature.  In  1802  the  Virginia  branch  of  Ibc  Society 
flf  tta  Cincinnati  ditbaiided  aitd  turned  over  to  the  academy  its 
fowl*,  aboyt  Sa5.ooo;  in  1813  the  academy  took  the  luune 
Waahittgton  CoB^;  and  in  1871  iu  corporate  name  waa  changed 
to  V.aahingtfln  and  Lee  Univcnilar,  tliit  addition  to  the  name 
b«ing  made  in  hcooor  d  G«wid  MmR  E.  Lee,  who  m»  the 
pwildwt«ltlWBdaq|rfiMi  AMfMttf6i— dllri»dMftfaiB7» 
Be  waa  wewrfad  bjr  Ma  mm,  CtaHnl  GMiti  Wadrinstoo 
CoMia  Lee  (b.  1 8j  2) ,  president  frain  1 A71  to  1S97,  aad  Dr  William 
Lyne  Wilson  (1843-1000),  the  eminent  political  leader  and 
educator,  waa  president  from  1807  to  iqoo.  In  ioo.S-j(,>oo  the 
university  comprised  a  colleRc,  a  schix)!  of  commcnc,  a  school 
of  engineering  and  a  school  of  bw,  and  had  a  library  o(  47.000 
volume*,  33  instructors  and  565  students.  In  the  L<c  Memorial 
ihajxrl,  on  the  aimiius,  Crcneral  Robert  E.  Lee  is  buried,  and 
over  his  grave  is  a  notable  recumbent  statue  of  him  by  Edward 
Virginius  Valentine  (b.  1838).  The  Virginia  Military  Institute 
was  catabliabed  in  March  1839,  when  its  cadet  cotpa  su|)pliinted 
tte  ooafway  of  soldiers  maintained  by  the  alato  to 
tkt  Wmam  Arsenal  at  Leiiagtoa. 
(i^gMjpB)  was 

Jackiea  wm  •  professor  in  the  Institute— he  is  buried  in  the 
Lexington  cemetery  and  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  monument. 

On  ihc  c.impus  of  the  institute  is  a  fine  statue,  "  Virginia 
Mourning  Htr  Dead,"  by  Moses  Eickicl  (b.  1844),  which  com- 
memorates the  gallantry  of  a  battalion  of  :i5o  cadets  from  the 
instil utr,  more  than  50  of  whom  were  kilkd  or  wounded  during 
the  riie  iKimcnt  at  New  Market  on  the  15th  ui  May  1864.  In 
iTo's  iijOi)  the  institute  had  71  instructors  and  330  cadets. 
I  h^ur  is  manufactured  in  Lexington  and  lime  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  owaa  and  operates  its  water-works.  The  first  settlers 
ol  Rockbridfle  county  estabUihed  themselves  in  1737  near  the 
North  river,  a  short  distance  below  Lwrimtwi.  Tkm  StA 
prmisnrnt  irttlfnrm  nn  ihn  fininiir  tUnim  mM  rtowl  iljl 
Ok  tte  siAoIMm  latttMv  ikoaccflpaiiMcl  (tt»«own  by 
PlriimlmioiUMMlii  BwmMlDiiddHiiattr.Monol  tte  building 
in  tte  town  and  those  of  tte  tmiverd^  were  damaged  and  all 
tiMse  of  tte  institute,  except  the  superintendent's  headquarters, 
were  burned. 

LEYDEN.  JOHN  (1775-1811),  British  orientalist  and  n-.an  .1 
letters,  was  bom  on  the  sih  of  September  1775  at  Dcr.liolrn  on  the- 
Tcviot,  not  far  from  Hawick.  Lcydcn's  father  was  a  shepherd, 
tet  ooatrived  to  send  his  son  to  Edinburgh  University  to  study 
for  tte  ministry.  Lcyden  was  a  diligent  but  somewhat  miKel- 
laneous  student,  reading  everything  apparently,  except  theolofy, 
fflC  wWch  he  seems  to  have  had  no  tastck  Though  te  completed 
V»4MBiXy  course,  and  in  1798  received  Ikcace  to  preach  from 
tteMHlvMiy  «i  St  Aaimm,  U.  man  tecMMdnr  ftet  )te 
pilfll  «M  M(  Ms  vocMion.  la  tm  L«ydai  bad  CMMd  tte 
acnainiMMvaf  Pr  Robert  Anderson,  editor  of  The  British  PoHt, 
and  of  Tkt  Liknary  Uagatine.  It  was  Anderson  who  introduced 
him  to  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  and  Murray,  probably,  who  led 
him  to  the  study  of  Eastern  b.i  K-i  igts.  They  became  warm 
trier.  Is  and  f;enrn>us  rivals,  thoupii  Leydcn  excelled,  perhaps,  in 
the  rafiid  acquisition  of  new  lonpucs  and  acquaintance  with 
their  literature,  while  Murray  was  the  more  scientific  philologist. 
Through  Anderson  also  he  came  to  know  Richard  Heber,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  under  the  ttoiice  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  who 
WM  tten  collecting  materials  for  his  Uiiutrdty  of  tkt  Scottish 
Mtrdtr,  Leyden  was  admirably  fitted  for  helping  in  this  kind  of 
work,  for  te  was  a  tewtag  tteielf,  aadaa  intteiiinh  lower  U 
oM  ballads  and  foUllaie.  Scott  tdk  tev^  «•  oaa  mmim, 
IHlida>twlhd40Bi«loget  the  last  two  v«MWol«tenad,  aad 
Ntaniad  ■(  nidaii^t,  lingiog  it  all  tte  way  adtk  Us  teal,  tenh 
TOict,  to  tte  wmm  aad  fmiiaati—  «f  tte  pott  aad  bU 


Leydcn  meanwhile  compiled  a  work  on  the  DttccTtrifs  and 
SrtUtmeuts  oj  hutapKant  in  Northern  and  Wnlcrn  Afnca,  t-ug- 
Rested  by  Mun;;o  Park's  travels,  edited  Tke  CVm/>/^i>;l  cj  SmUr.uJ , 
printed  a  volume  of  Stotliih  descriptive  poems,  and  nearly 
finished  his  Stf ncs  oj  Injatuy,  a  difTuse  poem  based  on  border 
scenes  and  traditions.  He  also  made  tome  translations  from 
Eastern  poetry,  Persian  and  Arabic.  At  last  his  friends  got 
him  an  appoistioent  in  India  on  tte  mcdaal  3ia:{,  for  which  te 
qualited  by  a  year's  haid  wock.  In  itej  te  sailed  ioc  Madiai^ 
Ttod  took  hit  phft  *n  tte  f/imi}  teirital  thtta.  Btvasno> 
motcd  to  te  wataiaHit  to  tte  ooatBdiiiaam  going  to  Mcvqr 
Myaon^  and  is  ita|  Ui  fawwkdgo  of  tte  languages  of  ladia 
procured  hint  aa  appaiBtroent  as  professor  of  Hindustani  at 
Calcutta;  this  te  soon  after  resigned  for  a  judgeship,  and  ttet 
ajjaiii  lo  l>c  a  commi:-.>ion(  r  in  the  court  of  requests  in  180Q,  a 
post  which  tequued  a  fannlianly  with  several  Eastern  tongUCS. 
In  1811  he  joined  Lor  1  1  III  in  i)ie  expedition  to  Java.  Having 
entered  a  library  w  hu  h  was  s.i.il  l<>  eonlaii)  many  Eastern  MSS., 
without  having  the  ])la'c  airi  l,  hi-  w.ij  sii/eil  with  Batavlan 
fever,  and  died,  after  three  days'  illness,  on  llu:  28ih  of  August 
1811. 

LEYDEN  JAR,  or  CoNOCNSU,  an  declxical  appliance  con- 
sisiing  in  one  form  of  a  thin  glass  jar  partly  coated  inside  and 
outside  with  Ua  foil,  or  in  aaotter  of  a  anmhcx  of  flaaa  platea 
ilTifltriy  cottBii-  Whta  tte  two  metal  wrftftt  an  cooMCtad 
Ibc  •  tteit  tina  vftb  tte  tanaiaala  of  MBw  aMic*  «C  <fcciaB> 
SNtiw  lfln%  Mdh  at  aa  tlictiic  asadiioe,  an  fadactlon  scil  or 
a  vakale  tetlaw,  dactnc  eaoiy  k  stored  up  in  the  condenser 
in  tte  ftmn  of  dtctrk  strain  in  tte  glass,  and  can  te  recovered 
again  in  the  form  of  an  electric  discharge. 

The  earliest  form  of  Leyden  jar  consisted  of  a         vial  or  thin 
Florence  flask,  partly  :'..ll  of  water,  having  a  nu'tallic  Btil  in> 
serted  through  the  cork  which  luULhetl  the  w  ater.  The 
bottle  was  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  nad  ptesenlcd 
to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  If 
tte  penon  holding  the  bottle  subsequently  touched  tte  nail,  he 
expidieaeod  an  elKtric  shock.  This  experiment  was  fint  Bude 
by  E*  CSii  Toai  KWlt  of  Kammia  in  Pumcrania  in  Xf4V  it 

Win  lyatid  in  aaotter  ktm  in  iv^  by  Cunaent  rad  van 
lfniwiinlnwil,al  tteaniwnn^af  Lqrden  (Leidea),iiteacc  tte 
ttm&cytaijar**  J.M»IWahkrdiwwwadttetanironctein 
woaad  toatd  tte  bottle  eoold  te  tdbttlUMed  for  tte  tend,  and  Sir 

William  Watson  in  England  shortly  afterward  showed  that  iron 
filings  or  rocrcuo'  could  replace  the  water  wiiliin  the  jar.  Dr 
J.>hn  Ikvis  of  Loti  loll  :,i;;v'e-ted,  in  1746,  the  use  of  sheet  lead 
Coaling*  within  and  without  the  jar,  and  subsequently  the  use 
of  I  in  foil  or  silver  leaf  m.a.le  closely  adherent  to  the  glass. 
Benjamin  Tranklin  and  Bcvis  devised  independently  the  form  of 
corKienscr  known  as  a  Franklin  or  Leydcn  pane,  which  consists 
of  a  sheet  of  glass,  partly  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil  or 
silver  leaf,  a  margin  of  glass  all  round  being  left  lo  iitsulate  the 
two  tin  foils  from  each  other.  Franklin  in  1747  and  1748  made 
numerous  investigations  on  the  Leyden  jar,  ai>d  devised  a  method 
of  cban^  Jan  in  aciks  as  wdl  a»  in  parallcL '  In  tte  former 
matted,  now  flomnooly  known  at  charging  in  mead*,  the  jars 
art  tenjatrd  aad  tte  outside  coaling  of  one  Jar  b  connected  to 
tte  tnaide  coating  of  the  next  and  so  on  for  a  whole  series,  the 
inside  co.iting  of  the  first  jar  and  the  outside  coating  of  the  l.xst 
jar  being  the  terminals  of  the  condenser  For  charging  in 
parallel  a  numlnTfif  jars  arc  collected  in  a  box,  and  all  the  out- 
side coalings  arc  conncclcd  together  mctallirally  and  all  the 
inside  coalings  brought  to  one  ce>n"mon  tt  rmmal.  This  arrange- 
ment fs  commonly  called  a  battery  of  Leydcn  jars.  To  Franklin 
also  we  owe  the  important  knowledge  that  the  electric  charge 
resides  really  in  the  glass  and  not  in  the  metal  coatings,  and  that 
when  a  condenser  has  L>ecn  charged  the  metallic  coalings  can 

te  cwtenicd  for  f nttb  ones  aad  yd  tte  dcctdc  chaifB  of  tbc 
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fuM  from  flaws.   About  half  the  outsMe  and  half  the  inside 
surface  is  coated  smoothly  with  dn  foil,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  f;la2cil  surface  is  jiain'.cd  uith  shellac  varnLsh.  A 
Wooden  sto(>|K-r(.l<Mc&ltic  mottth  of  the  jar,  and  thfough 
{(  a  brasi  rod  passes  whkh  lerminates  in  a  chain, or 
better  still,  three  elastic  brass  springs,  which  make  good 
aiitact  with  the  laoec  CMtins.    The  rod  tcrmiiuies  externally 
in  •  luwb  «c  MWW  tcnmnaL   The  jar  baa  «  ceitata  capacity  C 
ttUckli  bMt  lnyiWii  J  in  mionrfarads  or  dectraMUie  uniU  (tee 
eUOMnwncAi  »iKl  is  determined  by  tte  awiM  of  ibe  tb 
ioil  tod  IhirlriiHi  and  quality  of  the  ghM.  TIm  Jar  can  bt 
charged  so  that  a  certain  potential  difference  V,  reckoned  in 
volti,  exists  betwven  the  two  coatinfs.   II  a  certain  critical 
potential  is  exceeded,  the  ^Lass  way  under  the  electric 

strain  aud  is  pierced.  The  &afc  \ ullage  fur  must  gla^  jars  is 
about  jo.ooo  volts  for  glass  I'jth  iti  in  thickness;  this  corre- 
spontk  with  an  ekctric  spsuk  «i  about  7  mitlime-tres  in  length. 
When  the  Jar  u  charged,  it  is  usually  discfaarsed  through  a 
metallic  arc  called  the  di»charKini;  tongs,  and  this  discharge  is 
in  the  ham  of  an  oicLlkiory  current  (ace  Elsctkoiuketics) 
Theeoafgy  stiwcd  upia  theju  in  jooka  ii  caqMoaed  by  the  value 
«l  I  CV*.  whoe  C  it  the  c^Wi^  MWONd  ta  faiads  and  V  the 
eoteatM  &mnu»  ol  iW  tlwHajl  to  volts.  If  the  capacity  C 
IS  ledcooed  !•  ayaoCuada  then  th»  mergy  atonce  ts  equal  to 
C\"'/jXio^  joules  or  o  ;j7  CV'^Xie^  loot-pounds.  The  size 
of  jar  comraonty  knoun  .xs  a  (jiwrt  size  may  have  a  cajutity 
from  ^id'h  to  j^jth  of  a  microfarad,  and  if  charged  to  jo, 000 
wvhi  stores  up  enerjcy  from  a  cjuarler  to  half  a  joule  or  from 
^ths  to  jths  of  a  fooi-|K)und. 

Lcyden  jars  are  now  much  employed  for  the  production  of 
the  high  frequency  electric  currents  lued  in  wireless  tclcsraphy 
(aee  Teueckapkv,  WiaeiESs).  For  this  purpose  they  arc  nude 
by  Mosdcki  In  the  form  of  glass  tubes  partly  coated  by  silver 
cbcmicsHy  deposited  on  lim  giasa  on  the  inner  and  ouUr  surfaces. 
Ite  Mto  Imm  i*aB»  Itkfccr  at  dw  coda  tbta  in  tb«  aaiddl^ 
aalliXwJawcy  tafcttire  the  glaas  is  gwaia<  at  iIm)  wipi  <i 
the  AM^hklp,  tn  other  cases,  Leyden  jars  or  mBlfcllKll  tidbe 
the  fnt;n  of  sheets  of  mini  or  micaniic  or  tlonitc  partly  coated 
with  tin  foil  or  silver  Icif  on  both  wdcs;  or  a  jule  of  sheets  of 
alternate  tin  foil  and  mica  may  bo  f>uill  up.  the  tin  foil  sheets 
h  iving  liips  prnjcrlinR  out  first  011  otic  sif'.c  ar,J  then  on  the  other. 
AI!  tho  hip.  on  one  side  are  coiinerled  together,  and  io  Aho  are 
ail  tiie  iugs  on  tiie  other  side,  and  the  twa  sets  of  tin  foils  separ- 
ated by  shceta  of  mica  constitute  the  two  metallic  auifaces  of 
the  Lgnita  jar  condokser.  For  the  purposes  of  wireless  tele- 
flflf/b^,  mI—  lana  cnileim  n  11 1  required,  the  ordinary  Lcyden 
■Mk  Jw  ecEoiM  Mn  muck  space  ia  comparison  with  itjs 
SSm    ikctoicH  <i9acii;y^  and  henoe  tlw  btak  fMi  of 

denser  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  down  gte, 
each  partly  coaled  «a  botli  ddca  with  tin  folL  Tb* 
tin  foil  sheets  have  lugs  attached  which  project  bcyomd  the  gloss. 
The  pUte«  are  placed  in  a  vcaxl  full  of  insulating  oil  which  pre- 
vents if.r  glow  or  bru<ih  dist  hari:;e  Iiikin;^  jil  uc  over  their  edges. 
All  the  lia  fuili  on  one  siile  of  the  pbiS  plates  are  cuiincctcd 
togolher  and  all  the  tin  loik  on  the  opposite  Mdo.  so  as  to  con- 
struct a  condenser  of  any  required  capacity,  ibe  box  should 
be  of  glass  or  stoneware  or  other  non-conducting  material.  When 
giass  tubes  are  used  it  is  better  to  employ  lubes  thicker  at  the 
•ads  than  in  the  middle,  aa  it  haa  beoi  found  that  when  the  safe 
iwltage  is  saceeded  and  the  gksi  gtwa  tUf  undw  dsciric  Strain, 
the  pienini  «f  U»  tfaas  ncariy  gteagri  takai  place  It  the  fld|e» 
athalinML 

&m  k  ata  conNMbtjr  iMd  aa  ft  dUaetrie  bacaoaa  el  its 

cheipncas,  high  dielectric  sttrogth  or  resistance  to  electric 

punct  ure,  and  its  hi^h  dielectric  constant  (see  Electbo- 
ST.viici).  It  has  hct  n  found,  hoivever,  that  vety 
•Jr***'  effii-kiit  cundrnscrs  can  be  made  with  compresioi  air 
litaten.  didc,  t ric.  If  a  nuinljcr  of  metal  plates  M-jaraleil  IjV 
small  distance  picc^  arc  ciicluacd  ia  a»  iron  box  which  is  pumped 
full  of  air  to  a  pressure,  say,  of  100  tb.  to  1  sq.  in,,  the  dielectric 
atrer^^h  of  the  ait  isgraatly  increased,  and  tba  fkunmy  theto- 
iorc  \x  brought 


to  pass  under  such  voltaj^c  as  would  cause  dlschar^  in  air  at 
normal  pressure.  Condensers  of  this  kind  have  been  employed 
by  R.  A.  Fcsscnden  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  they  form  a  very 
cxcetleot  arrangement  for  standard  condemcts  nith  which  to 
compare  the  capadiy  of  other  l«yden  Jars.  Owin^  to  the 
variation  in  the  value  of  (he  dielectric  constant  of  glaas  with  thn 
temperature  and  with  the  frequency  of  the  applied  lUi  liiinanNa 
ferc%  and  also  owfagtosieetrk  glow  from  the  edgsa 

of  thethiMI  CDMlip,  tha  capndtyof  an  avdlnary  Leyden  jar 
liaMMftbHlmlf  todqnaaiily,  but  iu  numerical  value  varies 
somewhat  wfih  the  tnethod  hy  which  it  Is  measured,  and  with 
the  other  circumstances  afwvc  mcniiorked.  For  the  purpose  of 
a  standard  condenser  a  number  of  concentric  metal  tubes  may 
be  arranged  on  an  insulating  stand,  alternate  tubes  being  con- 
nected topcthor.  One  coating  of  the  condenser  is  formed  by  one 
set  of  tubes  and  the  other  by  the  other  set,  the  air  bctwi-en  ticing 
the  dielrciric.  Paralbn  oil  or  any  liquid  didectric  of  eonatant 
indue  tivity  may  replace  the  air. 

Se<>  T.  .\.  Fleming.  Bttlric  Wate  TVempky  (London.  no6)', 
R.  A.  Vetsenden,  "Compicsccd  Air  (or  Conidemcrs,"  BiectruicH, 

190S.  55.  ik  79ii  tlasrisli.  "  Caniiwcitoa  af  High  Temion  Con< 

denters"  L'£cMRge  ttk^ftgltt  tfOi,  41,  f^.  M,  OC  Rntineerint. 

liHt^,  p.  Ws.  (t,  A.  F.) 

tBTS,  HBRDHIK.  Bakoh  (iSis-iMo),  Beiglaa  painter,  was 

born  at  Antwerp  on  the  iSth  of  February  1815.  Me  studied 
under  Wappcre  at  the  Antwerp  Academy.  In  1S33  he  painted 
"  Combat  d'un  grenadier  ct  d'un  cosaqti<?,"  and  in  the  following 
year  "Combat  dc  Bourpuignons  ct  Flam.mds  "  In  iSj;  he 
went  '  '  F  ir;,  v.lii n  1 1  was  inl1ucnce<l  by  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Examples  of  this  period  of  bis  paintiog  are  "  Massacre 
des  tchevins  de  Loavain,"  '*  Mariage  flamand,"  "  Le  Rei  dca 
arbalftriers"  and  other  works.  Leys  w  ;s  an  imitative  paiatcf 
in  whose  works  may  rapidly  be  detected l  i  i  S >  _  u  hich  he  had 
been  studying  befoc*  be  painted  them.  Thi»  aftec  his  «Wt  t» 
Holi»dhil$s»henpt»jSK«dnMByofthnhMMlaiiMto»althft 
IhttA  ftere  painteis  hi  mtli  WQiIm  an  **  VtaB  Roils  ae  ttndsnt 
I  oaeflte"  (1845)  and  "Servlee  dfvfn  en  HsBande"  (1850). 

So  too  the  methods  of  Qiicntin  Matsys  imiircsseil  themselvca 
ufxjn  him  after  he  had  travflled  in  Germany  in  185;.  In  186* 
LcN^^  w.vs  crtatcd  a  baron.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  whirh 
occurred  in  .Xugusl  1869,  he  vvas  engaged  in  decorating  with 
(resto  ;l    I  :4c  haO  of  the  Antwerp  H6tel  de  X'ille. 

LEYTON.  an  urtwn  dbtrirt  forming  one  of  the  north-eastern 
suburbs  of  London,  England,  in  the  Wallhamstow  (S.W.) 
paiiiaraenury  division  of  F.*m-x,  Pop.  (i8gi)  63,106;  (1901) 
98,911.  It  lies  on  the  east  (left)  bank  of  the  Lea,  along  the  flat 
open  valkgr  of  vUchxvna  tlw  faoandaiy  batwecn  Essex  and  the 
connty  af  Uailan.  The  chudi  ci  ft  Muy.  mainly  a  brick 

oat  to  WDHsni  Baii)rar  tlM  pifaiter  (d.  its?),  swtted  hy  Mb  son 

and  namesake,  more  famous  in  the  same  trade.  Here  b  also 
buried  John  Strype  the  historian  and  biographer  (d.  I7J7)> 
who  held  the  position  of  curate  and  lecturer  at  this  churctu 
Leyton  i«  in  the  main  a  residential  as  dislintt  from  a  manufactur- 
ing li.xality.  Its  name  is  properly  Low  Lej'ton,  ,itid  the  parish 
includes  thcdi.stritt  of  Leytonstoue  tO!heen!.t.  Koni.in  remains 
have  Ix-en  discovered  here,  but  no  idem  ilicat ion  with  a  Roman 
Station  by  name  has  been  made  with  certainty.  The  pound  of 
the  Essex  County  Cridtet  Club  is  at  Lcyton. 

IMAMA  (Laaaaa.  Lkss\,  "  Cod's  ground  the  opital  of 
Tibs*.  It  Hh  ia  s»*  39'  N.,  9>*  5*  t  «.«Jo  ft.  above  sea  kvd. 
<>f»lhg<»thelBMwbihilttyaf'nbataiidthtpaiticaisndwl»gioiia 
aduAraiaa  of  the  bmaa.  Umib  «as  law  ckwd  t»  Ear^aai 
travellers,  all  of  whom  during  the  latter  hatt«f  tha  ipth  century 
were  stopped  in  their  stiempu  to  reach  it.  It  WM  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Forbidden  City."  But  its  chief  features  were 
known  by  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  Romish  missionaries  who 
visited  it  and  by  the  iii\e^tigalions,  in  modern  times,  of  native 
Indian  secret  explorers,  and  others,  and  the  British  arnud 
mission  of  1004  (see  Tibit). 

Sin  mi  Gaitral  Atpui.— The  dty  stands  in  a  lolcn^  level 
plain,  wMelt  h  a^iMi^Ml  <m  all  gidw  J>r  MUi.  iJmt  m 
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LHASA. 


fouihern  iMe,  about  }  m.  aouth  of  Lhan.  raos  «  eooaidenble 

rivcf  called  the  Kyichu  (Ki<hu)  or  Kyi,  AowInK  here  from  E.N.E., 
•nd  joining  the  grial  Ts.ingjK)  (or  upper  roursf  <.>[  ihc  Brahrna.- 
putra)  some  vH  m.  to  the  south-west.  The  lulU  ruurxl  ihc  tily 
ire  b.irriri  The  pliin,  however,  is  fcriiU-,  though  in  part* 
marstvy.  There  are  t;artlcns  scattered  over  il  round  the  city,  and 
tbeae  tie  planted  with  fine  ireca.  The  city  is  wreennl  from  view 
from  the  wot  by  a  rocky  rid^e,  lofty  and  narrow,  with  summits 
at  Um  north  and  touih,  the  out  flanked  and  crowned  by  the 
mi^iaMk  bnitduwi  of  Fotak,  tte  chief  iHidcnoe  of  the  Dalai 
Imm,  Ik*  atkiff  kgr  tlM  unpb  «i  MaHdnft  Grovca.  cudeas 


ior  a  dbtaoOB  of  akoat  ■  a.  A  pto  ihioa|!h  tlw  cbmi*  nf  tlw 

ridce  gives  access  from  the  west;  the  toad  thenoe  to  the  north 
part  of  the  dty  throws  ofl  a  branch  to  the  Yutok  sampa  or 
lurquotse-tiled  covered  bridge,  one  of  the  noted  fvAiurcs  of 
Lhasa,  which  crosses  a  former  channel  of  the  Kyi,  and  carries 
the  road  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  city  is  nearly  circuLir  in  (orni,  and  Icis  than  t  m.  in  dia- 
meter. It  wa!>  walled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lyih  century, 
bttt  the  walb  were  destroyed  during  the  Chinese  occupation  in 
ipi.  The  chief  strecu  are  fairly  ItnUiM,  bM  tVMrolly  of  no 
peat  width.  Ibm  ia  no  paving  or  metal,  nor  any  drainage 
vraieam*  dm  tkt  MiMM  H«  dirty  and  in  pan*  flftan  flooded. 
n»faMav quanem  are  unspeakably  filthy,  and  aniiii  with 
MftiBiBiiiBd  laite  mangy  dogs  and  pigL  Many  of  tbabeaaca 
•noidqruMlauiHlried  brick,  but  those  of  the  richer  paopb  are 
«l  stone  and  brick.  All  are  frequently  white-washed,  the  doon 
and  window,  Ijiiny  fr.iiud  in  biUifk  of  red  ar.d  ycllnw.  In  tbe 
suburbs  iht  rv  .uc  Ijouics  eiitirily  built  of  the  horn>  of  sheep  and 
oxen  set  in  cl  ly  moriar.  lius  construction  is  in  some  cases  very 
roughly  carried  out,  but  in  others  il  is  solid  and  highly 
picturesque.  Some  of  tbe  inferior  huts  of  this  type  arc  inhabited 
kgr  the  Ragyaba  or  scavengers,  whose  chief  occupation  ia  that  of 
dhposing  of  corpses  according  to  the  practice  of  cuttinc  aad 
Wfrirg  thana  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  Tbe  bousaa  gener- 
•Iv  gM  «f  t«o  ar  three  atoniya.  ERteiiu%  the  knm  part 
aMMttti  MMiBiadaad  walla  film  iinnil  floor  hofaK  •eaiaied 
if  itaMea  and  aindlw  apnwwttw;  above  theaa  liaa  tiea  of 
huge  windows  with  or  without  projecting  batoonlea,  and  over 
all  flat  broadnravcd  roofs  at  varying  levels.  In  the  better  houses 
there  are  often  spacious  .m  i  udl-hnishcd  apartments,  and  the 
princi|>al  halls,  the  verauilahs  and  terraces  arc  often  highly 
ornamer.U-d  in  Lniliant  culours.  lo  every  house  there  is  a  Lind 
of  iha(H:l  or  shrine,  cirvcd  ar.d  ^ili,  on  which  arc  set  images  and 
S^iCred  books. 

TrmpUt  and  Men-nUtus. — \a  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an  open 
tquare  which  forms  the  chief  iiwrlirt ■iiUie.    Hrrt'  i*  the  [{re.tt  temple 
>     _^  el  the  "Jo"  or  Lord  Buddha,  called  the  lukhans/ 

npirdadae  the  cantiv  of  aH  Tibet,  fiom  which  all  ihe  main 
^"^^   leadaancooiiderad  to  mdiatt.  This  b  tbe  great  metro- 

rjlitan  sanctuary  and  church-cenue  of  Tibet,  the  Si  Peter's  or 
atiran  of  Lamaism.  It  is  belicveil  in  h.ue  been  founded  by  the 
Tibflan  Conitantine.  Sronp  tsjn  t  im(>i.  in  t>^l .  as  the  shrine  of  one 
of  lho«e  two  vcr>-  sarred  ilu  lltn,!  iin.i>;<>  wtmh  win  .!■-."«  i.uoi 
with  hts  coavctMoo  and  with  the  luun<latiun  of  tbe  civilized  monarchy 
ia  Tibet.  The  cxtctior  of  tbe  building  ia  not  isnpfessivc;  it  rise* 
fittle  above  the  level  of  other  buildings  which  closety  surround  It, 
and  the  ef?cct  of  its  characteristic  gilt  roof,  though  conspicuous  ami 
striking  from  afar,  ii  loai  close  at  hand. 

The  main  building  of  the  Jokhang  is  three  storeys  high.  The 
entrance  ut.-i-!«  of  a  mirtico  supported  on  timber  colum!.^,  i.UMd 
till,  while  ttic  walu  arc  engraved  with  Chinese,  Mongoliaa  and 
tfn  rharan.rs.  and  a  gnat  praac Wheal  anui^     «He  Me. 
I  folding  d<iora.  erfewnd  wHb  aenttwarit  M       hM  to 
m  eMtli^l.  and  frooi  this  a  secood  gate  opens  iaM  «  cae*t>'ard 
■ifioundcd  by  a  verandah  with  many  pillarsand  rhapdl^  and  frescoes 
on  its  walU.   On  the  left  is  the  throne  of  the  erand  lama,  laid  with 
cushions,  tounhor  with  the  seats  of  other  n  <T< -i  ntiral  dignitaries, 
«ar«Mn>y  etevatrd  according  to  the  rank      their  occupants.  An 
iaMT  daer  with  enclosed  vestibule  gives  acce«»  to  the  quadrangular 
choir  or  chancel,  as  it  majf  be  called,  though  its  centre  is  open  to 
the  sky.  On  either  «fd>-  of  it  are  three  chapels,  and  at  the  extremity 
b  the  recta.iguLir     h.jly  of  holies,"  flanked  by  two  gilded  imagea 
e(  the  oandflg  Buddha,  and  nw—d  Inr  IntliaewBifc.  la  k  ia  the 

■i*  el  thknk  eat  abeitt  with 


■The  anam  ghwi  hy  KBmi  0k  . 


teres.  lampa  and  a  vaifetyef  olMigt,  and  richly  Jewelled.  ChoHh 
srorkmanship  of  the  wfaoje  ia  cntde.    In  the  second  and  thud 

storeys  of  the  trmplc.  are  shrines  and  representations  of  a  number 
of  pods  and  Koddes-vcs.  The  ten«ple  contain^  a  vast  accumuUfioo 
of  iinai;e«.  gold  and  silver  vessels,  lamps,  reliquaries  and  preciotis 
bric-i-brac  of  cvrry  kind.  The  daily  offices  are  attended  by  CTOWdl 
of  worshippers,  at)d  a  sacred  wav  which  leads  round  the  main  btriU^ 
ing  is  constantly  traversed  by  desotecs  who  (»rform  the  circuit  as 
a  work  ot  merit,  always  in  a  particular  direction.  The  temple  was 
found  l>y  the  memfaars  of  the  British  MiatMn  who  visited  rte  be 
eKccciiin,;iy  dirty.  «nd  the  alwMpk—  waa  fan!  wkh  the  fn—aol 

bulter-Umfn. 

Resides  the  convent<rIls.  halls  of  study  and  maKaiine^  of  precious 
lumber,  buiUings  grouped  about  the  Jokhang  are  occupied  by  the 
flbri  ndaiiaiatration.  r.g.  as  treasuries,  cusioms  oAre.  courta  «f 
iMttca,  Ac.,  and  there  are  also  private  apartments  for  the  grahd 

lama  and  other  hl^h  functionaries.  No  woman  is  permit  led  lo  pass 
the  iii,;!.!  wi'Jiin  tfu  pretrinct. 

In  (ront  of  ihc  mam  entrance  to  the  Jokhang.  in  the  shadow  of  a 
sacred  willow  tree.  staniK  a  famous  monument,  the  I^ormK  monolith, 
which  tjcars  the  inscribed  record  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
8.23  (or.  according  to  another  view,  in  78t)  between  the  king  of  Tibet 
and  the  emperor  of  China.  Before  this  monument  the  apostate 
from  I.am.si<m,  ljtnj;dharma,  brother  and  successor  of  the  last-named 
kin^.  IS  said  to  have  licrn  standing  when  a  fanatic  recluse,  who  had 
been  stirred  by  a  vision  to  avenge  his  persecuted  faith,  assassinated 
hini 

The  famous  Potala  hill,  cosxred  by  the  palace  of  the  Dalai  lama, 
forms  a  majestic  mountain  of  building)  whh  iu  vast  Inward-sloping 
Walls  broken  only  In  the  upper  parts  oy  sti«i|fat  rows  of  , 
■any  windosrs,  and  its  fiat  roots  at  various  levels,  it  ia 
not  unlike  a  fortress  in  appearance.  At  the  south  base  of  the  rock 
is  a  tir^c  space  enclosed  by  walk  and  gates,  with  Rreat  porticoes 
on  ihe  innfr  Md<".  1  hi*  m.irrtr,  w.ih  lama;  and  With  l-<>;,;jr».  .\ 
seiics  of  toleraWy  easy  staircases,  broken  by  inicrv.d*  o(  gentle 
asc(^nt,  leads  to  tbe  summit  of  the  rock.  The  whole  uidth  of  this  is 
occupied  by  tbe  palacaL  The  central  part  of  this  group  of  buildings 
(for  the  component  parts  of  Potala  are  of  different  dates)  rises  in  a 
vast  quadrangular nmsB above  its  satellites  toagreat  height,  terminat- 
ing in  gilt  canopies  similar  to  those  on  the  Jokhang.  Here  on  the 
k>lty  terrace  is  the  grand  lama's  proincnjili.  and  Irom  this  great 
height  he  looks  down  upon  the  crowds  of  his  s-otaries  far  below. 
Tbn  central  mcadicr  of  Poiala  is  called  the  red  pahwe  from  its 
rriawna  eeiour,  whkh  distinguishes  it  from  the  mi.  It  contains 
the  principal  halls  and  chsnos  and  dirinrs  of  past  Dalai  lamas. 
There  is  in  these  much  rich  decorative  jiainling.  with  jewellod  work, 
cars-ing  and  other  ornament,  but  the  mtrrior  <if  Potala  as  a  whole 
cannot  <iiiii|..iie  in  magnificence  with  the  <  o.  ri  ir  Among  the 
nunterous  other  buildings  of  note  on  or  near  I'otala  hill,  one  is 
diatingiilshrd  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  the  principal  tieautics  of 
Lhasa.  This  b  a  temple  not  far  from  tbe  base  of  the  hill,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bke  which  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  ihiiilllwillia. 
TMs  tCW|#i.  called  Lu-kang,  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  hg|  ' 
portico  running  all  rouiui  and  adorned  with  piainrings.  Its 

the  serjicnt  house,"  comes  from  the  tradition  i>(  a  serpent  OCt 
which  dwelt  here  and  must  be  propitiated  lest  it  should  cause'the 
waters  to  nse  and  flood  Lhasa. 

Another  great  and  famous  temple  is  R.imo<h^,  at  the  north  side 
of  the  city.  ThU  b  also  regardcl  as  a  foundation  of  Sroi^-tMa* 
gampo.  Slid  is  said  to  contain  the  Ixjiiy  of  his  Chinese  wife  and  the 
second  of  the  primc\al  palladia.^ the  image  that  she  brought  with 
her  ti>  tin  Sjinw-Und:  wliente  it  i«  known  as  the  "  small  Jokhat)^^ 
This  temple  is  noted  for  the  practice  of  nugical  arts.  Its  buildings 
are  in  a  neglected  condition. 

Another  nwnaatery  within  the  city  U  that  of  Moru,  also  on  the 
north  side.f«maifcaHelar  iueatenal  oidm  and  cbanlinesa.  Though 
famous  as  a  school  of  orthoJwt  niMic,  It  h  noted  also  for  tbe  printing. 
hou«'  in  the  convent  garden.  This  convent  was  the  trmporary 
residence  i  I  the  n^i  nt  during  the  visit  of  the  Biitith  miscion  in 
1904.  Other  n>ona»ierie»  in  or  near  the  rity  are  the  Tsamo  Ling  or 
Choinoling  at  the  north -wi  st  corner;  the  Tan,;s  a  Liiij;  or  I»  n,:>  cling 
at  the  west  of  the  city;  the  Kunda  Ling  or  Kundcling  about  1  tn. 
west  of  the  dty.  at  the  fool  ef  n  law  bobtcd  hOi  called  Chapochi 
Three  miles  souta,  bt|Bad  theriew, b  theTsemchog  Ling  or  THdm> 
ling.  These  four  conv«it»  are  known  as  "  The  Four  L  ing,  From 
their  inraales  the  Dalai  lama'>  revent,  during  his  minority,  was 
formerly  rh<>!<  n.  The  timplr  of  m'lhcine.  as  alre.idy  st.Tted,  crowns 
the  summit  (t  haKi>  1  ' ' '  "  "  I  ihe  r'.i)^;e  west  of  the  city,  opposite 
to  thai  on  which  stands  the  i'utala.  It  is  natural  that  in  a  country 
p  mwsnag  a  wBiieea  i»snm  like  that  of  Tlhg  the  modkal  prof  sswen 
shouhlformabnnaiof  theprlHthood.  **  The  treatment  of  disease^ 
though  based  in  some  measure  upon  a  judicious  use  of  the  commoner 
simple  drugs  of  the  counirv,  is.  as  sras  inevitable  amonrst  so  super- 
Stiltons  a  people,  saturated  with  absurdity  "  (Waddell,  lAoM  and  iU 
Uy^trit') 

The  three  great  moiustcries  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhasa,  all  claiming 
to  he  feundatinns  of  Tsonekhapa  (i}S6-i4i8).  the  nvedieval  reformer 
and  organlaer  af  the  modem  ortaodan  Liuna  Chuich.  "  the  yellow 
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of  the  hilli  which  fUnk  the  plain  on  the  north.  It  i*  one  ot  tbe 
Ursc'T  ini)n.isltric«  iti  the  world,  having  vimr  hooci  monks.  In  the 
Biodlco(  the  convent  liuilr1lnK>  riv..*  kmti  .  paviUon,  tirillUnt  « ith 
colour  and  gilding,  which  is  octupKxl  by  thr  Ijni.i  v.'^r  n  he 

Viait*  Otbung  once  a  year  aoU  expounds  to  the  imnatca.  The  pl^ce 
fclwuMMWdlat  titt  MMcol  St  udcnts  who  come  to  Lhaaa  to  gndnate. 
■ad  m  kaomi  n  tbe  country  a*  the  Mongol  canvcat:  it  baa  abo 
been  notoriou*  a»  a  centre  ol  political  iatrjguei  Mar  it » thi  acat 
el  the  cWef  magician  of  1  ihrt.  tbe  NacfaovChOMqnag^S  buMfcig 
|iictui«squc  in  itw  lf  antl  in  situ-ition. 

2.  Stra  14  3  m.  north  .>[  thi-  oly  on  the  acclivity  o(  the  bills  and 
cloae  to  lite  road  by  which  piigrims  enter  Irom  Mongolia.  From  a 
dkaoct  Ibe  crowd  of  baUduifa  and  temples.  ri»ing  in  amplutbeatre 
■giw«  •  bachgrauad  of  rocby  laeuaMins.  forms  a  pleating  picture. 
In  the  PMeMet  of  the  bOI,  turii  above  tbe  cooweat.  an  acattend 
cells  of  lama*  adopting  tbe  w&ary  life.  The  cbicf  taaiple  of  Seta, 
a  higbly  ornate  building,  has  a  special  reputation  as  thif  rrsiinR- 
piaee  of  a  famous  Dorji,  i.e.  the  Vajrii  or  Thun.JcrdoIt  e(  Ju[j:i<  r. 
tbe  symbol  of  the  strong  and  indestructible,  which  thr  pric^t  Kr.i<.|>s 
and  a»aipulaics  in  vanoua  wayt  ilurint  (>rayer.  The  emblem  is  a 
braaaa  inatruawnt,  shaped  much  like  a  anmbbell  with  pointed  ends, 
aad  k  b  carried  solemnly  in  proccuion  to  tbe  Jolchaag  during  the 
N««r  Ycar'a  festival. 

Tbe  hill  adjoining  Sera  U  believed  to  be  rii  h  in  tiK-er  Of*,  btlt  it 
h  not  allowtd  to  Ix-  worked.  On  the  ^ummlt  is  a  spring  and  a  holy 
place  of  the  Lhasa  Mabommcdans  who  rrs<irt  I  hither.  Near  the 
jnooaKcry  there  is  said  to  be  gold.  *hu  h  \»nrktil  by  the  niunkw 
"  Should  they  . . .  discowr  a  nugget  ui  large  size,  it  is  immediately 
replaced  in  the  earth,  under  the  impccMtoa  that  tht  turn  aontta 
...  eerminate  in  time,  producing  the  mall  hnqM  vMdl  ikejr  a« 
pnvilcpcd  to  search  for    (.Nain  SinRh). 

3  (,i:ji.'jn — This  great  f  onvcni  i*  wme  25  ra.  east  of  Lbaai,  otv 
lhc_  other  iidc  of  the  Kvirhu.  It  i-.  the  oldest  monastery  of  the 
"Yellow"  sect,  having  Iwcn  f.iui..l.fl  l.y  Twngkhapa  and  having 
bad  him  for  its  first  superior.  Here  bis  biody  b  said  to  be  prearrveo 
with  auncalous  circomataaaM;  btn  b  hb  tomh,  of  aMrbte  and 
■abchita,  «itb  a  great  shrbe  «id  to  be  el  (did,  aad  bare  «c  other 
mka  of  htm.  Mich  aa  the  imprearioa  of  hb  band*  aad  feet. 

Stmyt_  is  another  famous  convent  intimately  connected  with  Lhasa , 
brinK  said  to  be  used  as  a  trcamry  by  the  govemment.  but  it  lies 
s<n:ir  V  m  6-juih-cast  on  the  Wi  Kink  of  the  great  Taingpo.  It 
was  founded  in  770,  and  is  the  oldest  extant  monaitery  in  Tibet. 
Itb  furRMinded  by  a  very  high  circuUr  stone  wall,  1  i  m.  in  circum- 
fcrrinee.  with  galea  facing  tbe  four  points  of  the  compass.  On  this 
tml  Iwja  Sinsh.  who  was  hereon  his  journey  in  1874,  counted 
MSB  TClive  fnles  of  brirk.  One  very  lari;e  temple  occupies  the 
centre,  and  round  it  are  four  smaller  but  Mill  bri;e  temple*.  Many 
of  the  idols  arc  siild  to  l>c  of  pure  gold,  ami  the  wealth  is  vcrj-  great. 
The  interiors  of  the  tern  pica  are  covered  with  beauliful  wniuig  ia 
enormous  characMt.  aMoi  Ite  V^pr  bdkw  la  Ibt  «lMi(  «f 
^akya  himwlf. 

Population  ci\i  Trji^c— The  total  popiilition  of  Lbssa, 
iacluding  the  lamas  in  the  city  and  vidnity,  u  probably  about 
jo.ooo;  a  censoa  fa  1854  made  the  figure  41,000,  bnt  it  b  kmrnn 
to  Iwvg  fCBtly  decmaed  lince.  Tbcre  are  oofy  aoiae  1500 
;  TRtetaa  laymen  and  about  ssw  Tibetaa  wmtm.  The 
pcpdMitm  «Bbnca»  bolda  Tibttaoa,  tettled 
I  «l  QImm  (Aovl  seoopmoa^,  M  iHi  as  peofife  fiom 
>mJ,ft»«I<ddt,aad*liewfromBhot«B*ndMoitfiJia.  The 
fianalrh  and  moi^  of  ttte  other  forcignm  are  Mahommcdans, 
aodttadiaf  ttetnde  is  in  thrlr  h.inds.  Dcsidrri  (1716)  speaks 
diO  of  Annentaitt  and  even  "  Muscovites.'"  The  Chinese  have 
a  crowded  burial-ground  at  I.h.asT.  tended  rarefully  after  their 
manner.  The  Ncpalesc  (about  800)  supply  the  mechanics  and 
metal-workers.  There  arc  among  them  excellent  gold-  arul 
•avenmitha;  and  ibcy  make  the  elaborate  gilded  canopies 
Ciuwuiug  tbe  temples.  The  chief  industries  are  the  weaving 
«f  a  paat  variety  of  ttuis  boa  tbe  iiae  TIbelaB  wool;  the 
anking  of  aanbcaware  aad  «( the  vaodm  poiifi^eri  (vatyfag 
hmgmAf  la  dlbaratiOB  aad  pvfee)  of  which  every  Tibetan 
canfca  one  abool  irith  bin;  aho  the  making  of  certain  fragrant 
•ticks  of  loccnte  ffluch  vahicd  in  China  and  elsewhere. 

As  Lhasa  is  not  only  tbe  nucleus  of  a  dtister  of  v.ist  monastic 
e^f abliishments,  which  attract  students  and  aspirants  to  the 
religious  life  from  all  part.s  of  Tibet  and  Mon^jolia,  but  is  also 
a  great  jibcc  of  pilKjIuiaKe,  the  streets  and  public  places  swarm 
with  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Himalayan  plateau,*  and 
from  an  the  steppes  of  Asia  between  Manchuria  and  the  Balkhash 
Lake.    Naturally  a  great  traffic  arises  quite  apart  from  the 

^  *  Among  articba  aoid  ia  the  Lhaia  basaan  are  fowl  boae%  caUed 
bjr^jji  jgojb  Hikktaiag  boQea.-  aad.bofeved  .tojwva  baa^ 


pHtiliaHi    tlw  dijr  tfaa  twami  wfth  crowds  attracted  by 

devtMkHH  aad  the  ktvc  of  gain,  and  presents  a  great  diversity  of 
language,  costume  anii  physiognomy,  though,  in  r(K.itd  to  the 
last  point,  varieties  oi  the  broad  fate  and  n.irrow  eye  greatly 
predominate.  Much  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  place  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  women.  Tbe  curious  practice  of  the  women  io 
plastering  their  faces  with  a  daik-OOlMIMlslpMMialHMaMWa 
in  Uiasa  than  in  the  juovincca. 

Daring  December  espedally  tndn  tRlva  from  westem 
China  by  way  of  Tachieohi  briagiog  avegy  vatlety  of  ailk-atulh 
oupets,  china-wan  aad  tea;  bom  Sbiagfa  cmm  aiik,  1011  laci^ 


  a  wtiy  lafft  bicad  af  fiMillsd  Amm 

from  eastern  Tibet,  musk  in  la^  quantities,  which  event  ua]qf 
finds  its  way  to  Europe  through  Nepal;  from  fihotan  and 
Sikkim,  rice,  from  S;lvkim  also  tobacco;  besides  a  variety  • 
of  Indian  and  Kuroixan  goods  from  Nepal  and  Darjeeling,  and 
churas  (resinous  exudation  of  hemp)  and  s<ilTron  from  l-ndflkh 
and  ICastunir.  The  merchants  leave  Lhasa  in  March,  beibre 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains  renders  the  rivers  impasaabie. 

Tbe  tea  imponation  from  China  a  considerable,  for  tea  n  an 
absolute  aaRHBiy  to  the  Tibetan.  Tbe  t  ca  is  of  various  qualities, 
iroiB  ihacoaaeit,  used  only  ior  "  buttered"  tea  (aeetoftuMUs 
to  tba  iaa  qmlly  diaak  by  the  waaltiy.  Hb  k  pmiad  iaM 
bricks  or  cakes  w^lng  about  5}  Ibt  aadeftwj 
The  qtiantity  that  pays  duty  at  T^il^fl'iifti 
besides  some  amooat  mvilad.  Jl»  Mb!  E  lu|t  put  0<  ddi 
comes  to  Lhasa. 

Lhasa  FtUieiiUs. — The  greatest  of  these  b  at  the  ncv  Mar.  Thia 

lasts  fifteen  days,  and  is  a  kind  of  l.-im.iir  carnival,  in  which  masks 
and  mumminn'.  wht-n-in  the  Tibet. in-,  t.ikr  c^[>  <i  il  rV  lu>.i.  pby  a 
great  part.  The  ceicbcation  commcoco  at  midnight.,  with  shouts 
and  cbngour  of  bcia,  pawt»  cbinb  ihilt»  dtmm  mi  all  the  noiqf 
repertory  ol  Tibetaa  aiaac;  whilat  friends  exchange  early  viaba 
and  administer  coane  aweetmeats  and  buttered  tea.  On  the  secowi 
day  tbe  Dabi  Lama  gives  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  the  Chinese 
and  native  authoritiea  are  present,  whiUt  in  thr  public  spac^  and  ia 
front  of  the  great  convents  all  sorts  uf  shows  and  jugglers'  perform* 
ancca  go  on.  Nest  day  a  regular  Tibetan  exhibition  take*  place. 
A  long  cabk,  twbtcd  of  Icathcr  thong*,  is  stretched  from  a  high  point 
ia  tbe  battlenwnta  of  Potab  ibnting  down  to  the  plain,  where  it  b 
MMHiy  moored.  Two  men  slide  from  top  to  t>otWm  of  thb  hage 
hypauenusc,  ■ometime*  lying  on  the  chest  (wbii^  b  prowcted  by  a 
brMSt-plato  of  UronK  leather),  tpriMdlng  their  arm*  as  if  to  *wim, 
and  descending  with  ih.  r  ji  i  inN  <  I  m  irni*  (light.  Occasionally 
fatal  accidents  occur  in  tlii»  pe  rformance,  which  is  called  "  the  dance 
of  the  gods  ";  but  the  survivor*  arc  rewarded  by  the  court,  and  the 
Orand  Lama  himaeU  is  always  a  witncM  of  it.  This  practice  occucs 
more  or  less  o\-cr  tbe  Himabyan  plateau,  and  is  know  n  in  tite  neigb* 
bourhood  of  the  Ganges  as  Baral.  It  is  employed  as  a  kind  ef 
expbtory  rite  in  case*  of  pestilence  and  the  like.  Exactly  the  same 
performance  isdescriliril  as  having  been  exhibited  in  i>t  1*301'*  Church- 
yard before  King  l£dward  VI..  and  agaia  bciofe  Pbibp  af :~ 
as  well  as.  about  1750.  at  Hertford  and  alba 
Sirutt's  Spcrtt,  &c..  and  ed.,D.  108). 

The  most  ii—iabli  flIiBniifaii  <rf  tfte  aew  year's  fettivtiiea  Is 
the  enat  jubtha or  (ha  JnoleM  ftlfeaiaw,  "prayer  instituted 
by  IVrngkhata  himself  ia  1400.  Laroat  fnNB  aft  gam  of  Tibet,  bag 
chiclly  from  the  great  convents  in  the  neighboorhood.  flock  to  LhaM. 

and  every  road  Kai!in.;  thither  is  thronged  with  troop?  of  monk*  on 
fii.it  or  h<irM:liJ< :k,  i  n  \-i'>,«  or  donkey*.  i;itT>inii;  with  ihem  their 
brcs'iaries  and  their  cooking-pot*.  Those  who  cannot  find  lodging 
bivouac  in  tbe  street*  and  sqoaras,  or  pitch  their  tittle  bUck  tent* 
in  the  pbiiu  The  festival  b«t*  its  dnjfs,  during  which  there  reigns 
a  kind  of  saturnalia.  Unspeakable  confusioa  aad  disocdcr  iri^n, 
irhile gangs  of  lamas  parade  the  »Tre.  !s,  shouting,  dnging  snd  ronun^ 
to  blow*.  The  objei  t  M  thi.s  K  i'heriiK  is.  however,  supposed  to  bi- 
devotional.  \  a«t  «  pvm  n»  take  ;>Lice,  with  mystic  f>fti  rings  and 
lama-muidc.  to  the  Jokh.mj;  .ind  Moru  convents;  the  f.r.ind  Lama 
himself  assists  at  the  fv^'i^.il.  .lud  Iiom  an  ele\.iti.il  ilu  'nc  Iviide 
the  jokhang  receives  the  oilciicgs  of  the  multitude  and  bestow*  hb 
benediction. 

Oa  Ike  isih  e(  Ae  iiet  nmrili  awtMwdia  ef  lewhii  eit  bM 

abiaae.  wMcb  ligbtea  up  the  city  to  a  great  distancak  vMbi  na 

interior  of  the  Jokhang  is  illuminated  throughout  the  aig^  by 
numerable  lanterns  shedJin^-  liiitit  on  colouritj  figures  in  ons-relief. 
framed  in  aralx  vpif  v  i4  .m  -  ii!  .  hirds  and  flowers,  and  rrprt  a  nting 
th*  history  of  Ouddha  and  other  subjects,  all  modelled  in  butter. 
The  figures  are  executed  on  a  brgr  •sr.nle,  and.  a*  described  by  Hoe. 
who  witacsKd  tbe  festiral  at  Kuabum  oa  the  frealkr  of  CUaa* 
with  tiOTiwdiwawf  twidi  aad  eUB.  'Tban jiapnlBr  mfci  ef  ert 
aeaNBHaMfapmaiiiKaadealheaHnaeraitwaaa 
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•my.  On  other  <Um  borte-raccs  talu:  place  from  Sen  to  Poub, 
C«d  Jbot-race*  rromMUb  to  the  city.  On  the  37th  oftiM  HOath 
llw  Boly  Derfi  b  cunea  in  colrmn  proccMion  from  Sent  to  the 
Jokhang,  and  to  the  pcnence  of  the  lama  at  Petals. 

0(  other  gnat  annual  fesits,  one,  in  the  fourth  month,  is aaugned 
to  the  conception  of  Saky,i,  but  appear*  to  connect  ittelf  with  the 
old  nature-fcafct  o(  iVic  intcring  of  spring,  and  to  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  IWt  of  India.  A  tecond,  the  consecration  of  the 
OTtmti  la  Scp(aiiilMM)iciolMr.  apiMani  «a  tke  nMifines  of  Inifia, 
to  be  aModaicd  wHh  the  Duenim. 

On  the  y>th  day  of  the  Mctmd  month  there  take*  place  a  ftran|e 
rerrmony,  aldn  to  that  of  the  acapceoat  (which  is  not  unknown  in 
Ini'ii).  It  is  called  the  driving  out  oithc  oemon.  A  man  is  hired  to 
(>rr(i>riii  the  part  of  demon  (or  \'ictim  rather),  a  part  which  sometimes 
cn(l»  fataily.  He  is  fantaatically  dmoed,  hia  face  mottled  with  white 
and  bUck.  and  is  then  brought  fonh  ftMi  tht  Jokhaoc  to MMe  in 
quasi-ihcotogical  controversy  with  one  who  repfeaents  the  Qrand 
LiUBS.  This  ends  in  their  tnrowing  dice  against  each  other  fas  it 
)  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  Ltiaa).  If  the  demon  were  to  win  the 


'  omen  woukl  be  appalling;  to  this  is  cfTectualty  barred  by  false  dice. 
The  victim  is  then  marched  outadi:  the  city,  followed  by  the  troops 
and  by  the  whole  populace,  hootingt  shouting  and  firing  volleys  after 
him.  Once  be  is  driven  off,  the  people  return,  and  he  b  carried  off 
lotheSamy^caoveat.  Should  he  die  ahortly  after,  this  b  auspicious: 
V  sot,  be  ia  kvpktemd  at  SunyA  for  a  twelvenonth. 

Nam  Stngkt  vkOM  habitual  accuracy  i«  atteatcd  by  many  facts, 
ncntion* a  atfiUHe piacticc  of  com|>arativ(ly  recent  origin,  according 
to  which  the  dVu  power  in  thi-  ,  ity  i-.  I'Ut  u;i  id  aiuiim  fur  ih.-  first 
twenfy-threc  d.iys  of  the  new  yc;ir,  Thi-  pun  !i.i  <r.  «lu)  mIl^t  l>e  a 
mcmlicrof  tin-  IX  hiinjj  monastery,  and  is  tcrmcl  the  Jclno.  i>  i  kitwl 
o(  kifdof  nusrulc.  who  cxercioe*  arbitrary  authority  during  that  time 

Ua  om  boHits  lavytai  HOM  ud  «a>ridoi»  Sam  vpob  the 


cnucua> 


History. — The  scat  of  the  prinas  wlioso  f;iiiuly  rai:,cJ  Tibet 
to  a  position  among  the  powers  of  Asia  was  urigiiially  on  the 
Yarlung  river,  in  the  extreme  cast  of  the  region  now  occupied 
by  Tibetan  tribes.  It  was  Iraiuplantcd  to  Lhau  in  the  7th 
ceotuiy  by  tbe  king  Sroog-taan-gampo,  cnnqucror,  dvilixer 
•ad  praM^rtinr,  tk»  imaxhr  oi  BuddUsm  la  Tibet,  tha  faira- 
doctr  of  tte  bdha  a^tahtt.  Oki  the  tbRe-peakea  cstf  now 
occuiM  W  pilKeHiioDaaUiy  of  tha  (kud  KoM  Ikto 
b  aald  to  htm  attalilUied  bb  fortren,  wUb  ka  iMiiMkd  li  tbe 
plain  below  temples  to  receive  the  sacred  inuign,  brought 
respectively  from  Nepal  and  from  China  by  the  brides  to  whom 
bb  own  conversion  is  atlributcil. 

Tit>ct  endured  as  a  conquering  power  some  two  centuries, 
and  the  more  famous  amonR  the  descendants  of  the  founder 
added  to  the  city.  This-rong-de-lsan  (who  reigned  ^^o-^^b)  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  great  tcmple-polace  of  which  the  basement 
foUowcd  ibe  Tibetan  style,  the  middle  storey  the  Chinese,  and  the 
■tony  tbe  Indiaa— •  oooibination  which  would  aptly 
» the  doMott  tbit  mooldcd  tha  odton  of  Lhasa. 
I  MB,  tbt  kil  «f  tb»  gnat  wtbodw  kbigi,  bi  tbi  bhA  «Mitury, 
b  nid  to  have  ■wnnoncd  aitisU  fron  Kcpal  and  tlUtt  and 
aMODg  many  splendid  foundations  to  have  erected  a  saiKtuary 
(ot  Samyf)  of  v.ist  fH'if;)ir,  wliirh  hul  nine  storeys,  the  three  lower 
of  stone,  the  liirec  iiiiddic  df  b:iik,  the  three  Uppermost  of 
timber.  With  this  kinfi  the  g'^fy  Tibet  and  of  amJenl  Lhisa 
reached  its  zenith,  and  in  S32,  a  monument  rccordinR  his  treaty 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Great  T'ang  cm[>cror  of  China  w.as 
erected  in  the  city.  There  followed  dark  days  for  Lha£a  and  the 
Buddhist  church  in  the  accession  of  this  king's  brother  Lang- 
dbartna,  who  has  been  called  tJie  Julian  of  lha  lamu.  This 
Ui«  v^lected  tbe  doctrine,  pwowtod  and  acatlend  itt  aaiBitter! , 
aadtfaMwdomitatcoiuN^ooafaitsaadbMni.  Ittmmote 
tbu  a  centwr  bdbiv  BuddUn  recawnd  ns  bold  aad  lu 
convents  were  nhabilitatcd  over  TibcC  The  country  was 
then  split  into  an  faifinity  of  petty  states,  many  of  them  rtiled 
from  the  convents  by  warlil.e  ixclcfiastirt;  but,  though  ihc  old 
monarchy  never  recovered,  Lli.^'ii  slchi*  to  have  n..iiiiMii'.cd 
some  supremacy,  aiui  probably  ne\  et  ln^t  its  claim  to  l>e  the  chief 
city  of  that  congeries  of  principalities,  with  a  common  faith 
and  a  common  language,  which  was  railed  Tibet, 

The  Arab  geographers  of  the  loth  century  speak  of  Tibet, 
bnt  without  real  knov.k  lgt,  and  nana  ipaoka  of  any  city  that 
<aa«sii  identify  with  Lhasa.  Tba  tmX  poMfa  fai  aajr  V^cm 
•Mhsr  in  wMcb  anch  idirtiBwiiw  can  be  pmbabfar  traced 
MCMi  in  tte  Biiwlhw  of  Vlite  Ododc  of  J^NWOflBB  \f»  ijjo). 


This  remarkable  traveller's  route  from  Europe  to  India,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  China,  can  V>c  inccd  s^iiisfactorily,  but  of  hia 
juurncy  homeward  through  Asia  (be  indications  are  very  fraf- 
mcniary.  He  speaks,  however,  on  tbu  return  journey  of  tfaa 
realm  of  Tibet,  which  lay  on  the  confines  of  India  projier: 
"  The  fulk  of  that  country  dwell  In  tents  made  of  black  felt. 
But  the  chid  and  rayal  diy  i»  all  buflt  wiOi  walls  o(  black  and 
wbltObMidallioitiootaiio wqr^PMod.  blMicltraa 
oMsbaidnatoobed  thoUaodof  ony,  whether  aMm  or  beast, 
for  the  reverence  they  bear  a  eettah  Mol  that  b  there  woidifpped. 
In  that  city  dwcllcth  the  Ahaai,  i.e.  i:i  thiir  ton^oc  the  pope, 
who  is  the  hc.id  of  all  the  idolaters,  and  haa  ihe  disposal  of  ail 
their  be ncfirrs  such  as  Ihey  are  after  their  manner." 

\Vc  know  that  Kublai  Khan  had  constituted  a  young  prince  of 
the  Lama  Church,  Mali  Dhwaja,  as  head  of  that  body,  and 
tributary  ruler  of  Tibet,  but  besides  ihu  all  is  obscure  for  a 
century.  Thb  passage  of  Odoric  shows  that  such  authority 
continued  under  Kublai's doccndants,  and  that  some  foreshadow 
of  the  position  since  occtipiMl  Igr  tbe  Dalai  Lama  already  existed. 
But  it  waa  aot  till  a  contvqr  aftcc  Odoik  that  Um 
hmdity  of  tba  dy  my  oi  tha  PaM  I^taao  of  Uw 
bcgaa.  la  the  Im  vm  ohumIm  «l  ta  1  ilmm  i  the  i 
of  these  pontilft  wn  ntber  at  DAmgor  Sen  than  at  Lhasa 
itself,  though  the  latter  wms  the  centre  of  devout  resort.  A 
great  event  for  Lhasa  was  the  conversion,  or  reconversion, 
of  the  Mongols  to  Lamaism  (f.  IS77),  which  made  the  city  the 
focus  of  sanctity  and  pilRrimage  to  so  vast  a  tract  of  Asia.  It 
wjs  in  the  n-.ii;i]!e  (if  ihc  i;;h  veiilury  tl'..it  I.ii.isu  became  the 
residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  A  native  prince,  known  as  the 
Tsangpo,  with  hb  seat  at  Shigatse,  had  made  himself  master 
of  southeni  Tibet,  and  threatened  to  absorb  the  whole.  The 
fifth  Dalai  Lama,  Nagwang  Lob^ang,  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
pdncc^  Giishi  JUwa*  burn  the  atighbeitrhood  of  tha 
MOT,  wboditeladaaddtw  AoHwnpo  and  madeomr 
fuO  donfaioB  b  Dfad  l»'tbe  bnui  (tftit).  Tlw  httar  worn 
first  established  hb  court  aad  buOt  his  palace  on  tbe  lock-sita 
of  the  fortress  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  which  apparently 
had  fallen  into  mln,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Potala. 

The  founder  of  rntal.^  diefl  in  He  h.id  .ippointcd  as 

"  regent  "  or  civil  a:lminisi rator  (Deisri,  or  A/',j)  one  supposed 
to  be  hb  own  natural  son.  This  remarkable  pe rson-ige,  bangjc 
Gyamtso,  of  great  ambition  and  accomplishment,  still  renowned 
in  Tibet  as  the  author  of  soipc  of  the  most  valued  WQlbft«f  tbo 
native  literature,  concealed  the  death  uf  hb  laasteif  tiSettiDg 
that  tbe  latter  had  retired,  in  mystic  nicdUation  OT  tRBCe,  to 
the  uppec  chambers  of  the  palace.  The  gowemBent  toatinMed 
to  be  Guifai  on  bitbe  hna^  nine  by  the  Rgeni,  wbo  leagued 
with  GaUan  Khaa  of  Dauofaiia  against  tbe  Chinese  (Manchu) 
power.  It  was  not  till  the  great  emperor  Kang-ht  was  marching 
on  Tibet  that  the  d.;.th  i.f  the  !:irii.i,  ;l\tcLr-.  ye.ir.,  b.  fore.  v.aJ 
admitted.  A  solen.n  [u:i-,  w.ij  llu:i  jiLifurinid,  at  which 
108,000  lamas  as&i&icil,  and  s  new  incarnation  was  set  up  in  tbe 
person  of  a  youth  of  fifteen,  Tsangs-yang  Gyanitso.  This  young 
man  was  the  scandal  of  the  Lamaist  Church  in  every  kind  of 
evil  living  and  debauchery,  so  that  he  was  deposed  and  assassin* 
ated  in  1701.  But  it  was  under  him  and  tbe  Itgcnt  Songye 
Gyamtso  that  the  Potab  pabce  attaioed  ItB  pmeot  acale  of 
grandeur,  and  that  most  of  the  otbcr  gROt  tf.T'lTT* 
iKM  extended  embcUiahcd. 

For  farther  hbtory  aad  bibliography,  see  TtasT.  CoBnlt  alaa 
Lamaism.  m.Y,:irA:w.) 

LHOPITAL  (or  LUospiTAt).  MICHEL  DB  (r.  isos-1573). 
French  statesman,  was  born  near  AiKuepersc  in  .Xuvcrgnc  (new 
ruy-de-D6mc).  His  father,  who  was  physician  to  the  corutoble 
Charles  of  Bourlxjn,  sent  hint  to  study  ni  Toulouse,  whence 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  driven,  a  consequence  of  the  evil 
fortunes  of  the  famfly  patron,  to  Padtta,  where  he  studied  law 
and  letters  for  about  six  years.  On  the  completion  of  bis  atudica 
he  joined  his  father  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards,  ihc  con 
having  died,  wcat  to  Kome  in  the  suiu  of  Charles  V.  For  t 
time  be  bdd  a  poddan  In  the  papal  cowt  it  Xmwi  bat  abooi 
ISM  be.nMiVBd  ta  7mm,  aad  beeaaibtg  w  Mvoatib 
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inarriaffe,  In  1 537,  prtx-urcd  for  him  the  post. of  coiinserioT  to  the 
parlement  of  Paris.  This  otiice  he  hcM  until  1547,  when  he  wa-s 
sent  by  Henry  II.  on  a  mission  10  HoIokti.-i,  where  the  rouncil 
of  Trent  w.v  at  that  time  siilinR-.  after  sixteen  months  of 
wcariMimi-  in.iriivity  there,  he  was  liy  his  awn  (lc^ire  ncalled 
at  the  close  of  154^  L'U^lai  now  (ur  tome  time  held  (b« 
position  of  dttaodlor  to  the  Unc'*  •lMei»  Muguct.  duchess 
of  Beny.  In  1553,  on  the  rtcomtn^Ddatioa  of  the  Csidiiuil  of 
Ltmlm,  ke  was  named  ma&lcr  of  the  reqaest»,  aodafMnnrds 
PmMm  0t  the  chambw  dtt  wniptw.  In  1539  he  MBHipeiiicd 
Che  pilBOM  MeiiKiiet,  ae*  daehca  of  Siin^,  to  Hlf,  «h«*, 
in  IM  Uhting  ycsr.  tidfaiss  reached  him  that  be  bad  been 
choaea  to  incned  Francois  (Xlvicr  ( 14S  7- 1 360)  In  the  chancellor- 
ship of  France. 

One  of  his  first  arts  after  entering  on  the  duties  of  hi.s  otTicc 
was  to  cause  the  parlement  of  Paris  to  register  the  ctlict  nf 
Romorantin,  of  which  he  is  Mmctimcs,  but  erroneou-sly,  sa;  !  to 
have  been  the  author.  DL-^igncd  to  protect  heretics  trnm  tlic 
secret  and  sumniary  methods  of  the  Inc^uishion,  it  certainly  had 
his  sympathy  and  approval.  In  accordance  with  the  consistent 
yoUcy  it  iodusMM  aiid  teieestieo  by  whkh  the  whole  of  his 
•ffidal  Ufa  was  charscteriscd,  be  biducad  the  ooondl  xp  call  the 
assambly  of  nolabhi,  wMdmet  at  FcmafashktailiAafa*  1560 
•ad  asreed  that  tba  Slataa  Caawal  shovU  ba  fnniawMd.  all 
proceedings  against  heretics  being  meanwhile  suppreaacd,peadlat 
the  reformation  of  the  church  by  a  fcneral  or  national  council. 
The  States  General  met  in  DucmlKr;  the  ulict  of  Orleans 
(January  i  ;6i)  folio wttj.  ami  litully,  after  the  colloquy  of  I'oi.ssy, 
thi  cdal  of  J,;i;ii,ir;.  1  iliemrtst  tibcral,  except  that  of  Nantes, 
ever  obi.iincd  hy  the  I'rotcslanis  of  France.  Its  terms.  howTVcr, 
were  not  carried  out,  and  during  the  war  which  was  the  inc\-iiab!c 
result  of  the  massacre  of  Vasiy  in  March,  L'Hfipital.  who^c 
dismissal  bad  been  for  some  tbw  Mful  lijr  the  papal  legate 
HippolyttM  oi  Este,  (ouad  it  atumUf  to  retire  to  bis  estate 
at  VitiiMy,  hmt  ftampa.  irtmee  he  dM  not  ictom  until  after 
tlM  MdMOiOB  «C  AmowifUHdl  19^  tjBi).  Ik  vas  by  his 
•dvKotliat  ChnfcslXlin*  dedaredoragettSownln  August 
1563,  a  measure  which  really  increaserl  the  power  of  Catherine 
de'  Mcdid;  ard  it  wa.s  under  his  influence  also  that  the  royal 
coundl  in  1564  refused  to  authorise  the  pulilitalion  of  the  acts 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  on  account  of  their  intonsistcncy  with 
the  Galilean  liiicnies.  In  i  5'i4-i566  he  accompanied  the  young 
kiof  on  an  CAicndtd  (our  through  I'rauce;  and  in  i  s66  he  was 
iMtnunental  in  the  pcoraulKation  of  an  important  olid  fur  ihc 
WlBrai  of  abases  in  Uie  administration  of  justice.  The  renewal 
d  tht  id^iaas  Wtt  in  Seplcmbcr  1567.  however,  was  at  once 
n  qrnptMB  *od  a  cauaa  of  dinuBtsh«l  influence  to  L'HApiial, 
tadinFehnisty  t$6ahoobldn«lhbkttciao(discfasige,  which 
woo  ngbtared  by  dMpariemeot  on  tho  tstk  of  May,  Ms  Uttcs. 
honeurs  and  emolttinents  being  rcsemd  to  hfan  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  I"fe.  Henceforward  he  lived  a  life  of  unbroken 
seclusion  at  \  ipiay,  his  only  subsequent  public  appearance 
being  by  means  of  a  m^mcirf  which  he  a<Ulress<.-d  to  the  king  in 
1570  under  the  title  Lt  But  Je  la  guerre  el  dt  l.i  pjix,  ou  diu  curs 
du  chancdier  I'llosp'sld  pour  exlwrtcr  Ch^rUi  IX.  1)  d<.nncr  la 
paix  d  set  sujets.  Though  not  cxeinpt  from  coniidcrablc  danger, 
he  pasH-d  in  safety  through  the  troubles  of  St  Bartholomew's  eve. 
iiis  death  took  place  either  at  Vignay  or  at  BcUcbat  on  the  ijih 
el  March  is7j. 

After  his  death  PIbrac,  asststcd  by  De  Thou  and  Sc6voIc  de 
SsiMe-Marthe,  cotlecttd  a  volume  ot  the  Poemata  of  L'Hftpilal, 
and  bl  158s  bis  grand-j^n  pulilishrft  F.pnltiarum  itu  Srrmonum 
Mr*  MX.  Tnecompl' It  O-.utrfs  de  iUoptlal  were  published  (ur  the 
first  timeby  P.  J.  b.  Uufey  (.J  vuls..  Part*.  1624-162^).  They  include 
his  "  Harangues  "  and  "  Remonstrance*."  the  Efmts,  the  Mimoire 
to  Charles  IX..  a  Tfoitt  dt  la  riformttlion  dt  la  jMsHa.  and  bis  will. 
See  also  A.  F.  Villcmain.  VU  du  thttnerlur  de  nftpilal  (Pari*.  1874) ; 
R.  G.  E.  T.  St-Rcn«  Taillandicr,  U  CkantelUr  de  iHctpiUd  (Pans. 
1861);  Duprf-Laulle.  Uukel  de  I'lfospitil  arani  tern  iUvation  au 
posit  de  chamelier  de  France  (Pari*.  1875- f ;  Amphoux,  .\f>,hf! 
de  I'Uc'jpilal  et  la  libertt  de  eontcitnct  au  XV'l'  Steele  (Pari?..  1900): 
C.  T.  Atkinion.  Michel  de  ('Hospital  (London,  iqoo).  containing  an 
■ppeadix  oa  bibkiafraphy  and  wNirce*:  A.  E.  Shaw,  idHku  dt 


UAO-TAKO.  a  dty  ol-Chlna,  fbrmerfy  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Liao-tung  or  ShCng-king  (southern  Manchuria). 
.1^  m.  S.  of  Muk  kn.  It  isailusted  in  a  rich  cotton  district  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liao.  on  the  road  between  Niuchwang 
and  Muk''.en.  ;i;id  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  u.Jls 
include  an  area  about  2\  m.  long  by  .3  m.  broad,  and  there  arc 
fairly  extensive  suburbs;  but  a  good  deal  even  of  the  enclosed 
area  is  under  cultivation.  The  population  is  e^titnated  at  too.ooo. 
Liao-yang  was  one  of  the  6rst  objectives  of  the  Japanese  during 
tba  Rmso-JapancM  War,  and  iu  csptnrs  by  them  malted 
hi  aoa»ef  the  fcict  figMf  tha  anM|ia%li.  faam  tho 
.i4tho(  August  loihc  4th  of  September  1904. 

LIAS,  in  geology,  the  lowermoM  gnmp  of  Juzaialc  strata. 
Orit;inally  i)ie  i.in\c  seems  to  hflvc  been  written  "  Lyas  ";  it  is 
rrost  probably  1  provincial  form  of  "  layers,"  strata,  employed 
by  quarrynien  in  the  west  of  Eni;land;  it  has  been  suggested, 
hoHcvcr,  that  llic  Fr.  fiair,  Breton  leaih^A  stone,  Gaelic  leji  — 
a  ilat  stone,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  English  "  I.I.as."  Liassic 
strata  occupy  an  important  position  in  England,  where  they  crop 
out  at  Lyme  Regis  00  the  Dorsetshire  coast  and  extend  thence 
by  Bath,  along  the  western  flank  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  formiitg 
Edge  Hill  ud  appearing  atSaabury,  Rngby,  Melton,  Grantham^ 
IJncoln,  to  Rechiar  on  the  coast  of  Yackaldie.  Ih^f  occat  also 
in  Glamorganshire,  Sbiopabiie,  Mar  CadUs^  in  akf**  Raaaqr 
(Fabba,  Scalpa  and  Brasdfoot  beds),  and  cbcwbete  k  the  nesth 
of  Scotland,  aivd  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  EaU  of  tbe  bek  of 
outcrop  indicated,  the  Li-is  is  kt>own  to  o  i  ';r  1.  neith  the  younger 
roc  k*  fur  some  (iiitantc  fart  her  ca^l,  but  il  ii  abbeiU  from  beneath 
London,  Reading,  Ware,  ILirwich,  Dover,  and  in  the  sfiu'.hern 
portion  of  the  area  in  which  these  towns  lie;  the  Li-i^^ic  ri  cks 
are  |troI).il/!y  thinned  out  :ig.uH.'>t  a  concealed  lidge  of  more  araient 
rocks.  The  tabic  on  following  page  will  :>er  .e  to  iilusUale  the 
general  characters  of  the  English  Lias  an  i  the  subdivisions  adopted 
by  the  Cooloi^cal  Survey.  By  the  side  arc  shown  the  pcindpal 
aonal  ammeoitcs,  and,  for  coinpadaoiL  tbe  MihdtvlrfBai  pnim 
by  Messrs  TatoonABIahnandly  AkdilflppHMt* 

The  importew  Ibtt  ts  cisatty  dsHMBaUatad  fa  tbe  table,  tba* 
where  the  Lias  is  seen  in  contact  with  t!*  Trias  below  or  the 
Inferior  Oolite  above,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  gradual  passage  from 
the  Liassic  formaiion,  both  (!  e.wi«.ui\  and  upuaril^;  hi  ncc 
Professor  de  Lapparent  includes  in  his  /./.usii/Ke  Sysii-m  the 
ione  of  Ammonites  cp.v.inus  at  the  top.  and  the  Rhaetic  beds 
at  the  bottom  (sec  (J'lLiir;  Rhai  tic).  Owing  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  Lia.v.ic  se.i  the  strata  rest  in  places  upon  oldc- 
Palaeoeoic  rocks.  Tbe  thickness  of  the  Lias  varies  considerably; 
in  Dorsetshire  it  is  900  ft.,  near  Bath  it  has  thinned  to  180  ft,, 
and  beneath  Oxford  it  is  further  mfaiced.  In  north  doucealff- 
sbiie  h  i»  1360  fL,  Noithawptoa  760  ft,,  Rinlawi  Unolt^  Uacate' 
shire     ft.,  and  in  Yocfcslun  about  500  It. 

The  tfas  efEnghwdwaaMd  down  biwndW  haw  ■WMy^adhr 
to  those  which  obtahMd  at  ilw  tana  ttow  in  aotili  naaeeaad 
north  Germany,  that  b  to  say,  oo  tbe  floor  of  a  shallow  sea;  but 
in  the  Alpine  recion  limestones  arc  developed  iij-Kin  a  much  greater 
scale.  M.my  of  the  limestones  arc  rc<l  and  cryst-illine  marbles 
suih  ai  the  "  ammonitiro-rojM>-inferiore  "  ol  the  .AiK'nnincs; 
a  grey,  laminated  linie-.lonc  i^  known  as  the  "  Fleckcnmergcl." 
The  whitish"  Hierla! .'k.ilke,"  the  Adnct  bcdsand  the  "  Grestener 
beds"  in  the  c.-uslcrn  Alps  and  Balkan  Mountains  are  important 
phases  of  Alpine  Li.as.  The  Grestener  beds  contain  a  coaaMetabVe 
amount  of  coaL  The  Lias  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  contains 
mudi  '"t-*'**  linMlaae.  TUs  fonnaiion  is  widely  spread  in 
western  Eanpa;  besides  the  locaitfcs  alna^T  <t>«d  it  oecwa  to 
Swabia,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Aliac»loRaiBe,  LaacMbuig, 
vXrdcnncs.  Kormandy,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  States, 
Greece  and  Scania.  It  has  not  been  found  north  of  Kharkov 
in  Ru?.sia,  but  it  is  present  in  the  south  and  in  the  Caucaius,  in 
.•\nitolia,  rers.ia  and  the  Himalayas.  It  app'-'^'^'  '^-'■i^'n 
iiitc  of  Japan,  in  Uorneo,  Timor,  New  Caledonia  an  !  New 
Zealand  (Bastion  beds);  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  elsewhere  in 
North  Africa,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Mailagascar.  In  s  jth 
America  it  iafonad  In  tbe  Bolivian  Andes. in  Chile  and  Argentina; 
It  aiqpcats  dM  on  the  Pkcttc  mat  of  Nonh  ABeikn, 
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TlM«eMtnuc  product*  tJ  the  Ua*  m  tt coMidtwM*  tmportanr*. 
lathtLowirLUsaf  Linrotashire  and  the  Middle Ua« of  Oxlordshlrc. 
Northamptonjhirc.  Lincolnshire.  Leicwtmhirf  aod  Yorlc*Mtr  {he 
hnJiof  ironitoncarrof  great  value.  Mott  of  thMeorrs.irt  lunoiunc* 
that  have  been  converted  into  iron  carbonate  »iih  miok-  ailmixmrc 
•I  ritatn:  tttcy  «MUber  near  the  turfacr  inio  hydratcd  peroxide. 


LIBANIU&— UBAU 

Mt 


yem.  Ail«r  Mwtliar  MUwtf*.  to  amb  fat  CoMUaliMple,  to 

6iuUy  retired  to  Antioch  (354)-  Thou^  «  P>gu>,  he  enjoytl 
the  favour  of  the  Christian  etnpcron.  When  Julian,  hi>  apccU 

p.j!ron,  rrsiuri'l  pa^'jtu-.m  as  (he  Slate  religion,  Libaniiitj 


S.W.  EaflMdmd  MidhiMb. 

Divisions  according  to 
A.  de  Lapparcnt!* 

MkirofdSmdiTpMMr  bed*) 

Cteyt  with  Cemeat-ttone* 
U«eMooM«ad  Qays 

Mont  ikd^ 

Jet  Rock 
CrayShdt 

^at<  Jtt^t99tt  * 

.,  commuHtt 

(Including  the  •patmut  aone 
^^M^sM^wicnar  trow  1 

Middle 
Lias. 

MarlMone  and  Sands 

(Rock  Bed  and  Ironstone*) 
M  icacMW  Ghy*  u4  SMd* 

.M 

•1 

.3 

Uopar  Series  with 
Itooaiow  Mdiiica 

^ai.  ca^ricerMt 

«  /UMMM 

UmcMOnHMdCkm 

Lower  -Swie*  «iih 
Sandy  and  Itiarly 
Bed* 

„  ««yM0liiM 
„  Btuklandi 
„  an^ulatut 

SimJmourien. 

Hetu„^l«drfh.-Wtt. 

Rh«-lirn. 

■tto 


ladirair  llic  dp  i-if^n*  m.nii' 
•  Tratii  dc  [ioU-<[u  (5ih  ed. 


l.y  K.  T.>tr 
Pans,  1906). 


At  FrodinKham  in  Lincolnshire  the  oolitic  iron  ore  re*che«  30  ft.  in 
itilcWr.rvs.  of  whirh  IJ  ft.  are  wofkable.  In  Clouceslcrihirc  the  top 
t-  I  -  of  thr  l^jw.  r  1.1.1*  and  lower  beds  of  the  Middle  division  arc  the 
mo^r  f.-rrii?inoui;  the  bent  ores  near  Woodstock  and  Banbury 
and  lHt\^i  >  it  Market  Harlmrough  and  Leicester  are  at  the  aummit 
at  the  Midcile  Lias  in  the  MarUtone  or  Rock  bed.  The  inmstonc  of 
Fitwler  is  sometimes  known  as  Blenheim  ore.  The  ores  oi  the  Cleve- 
iind  district  in  Yorkshire  haw  a  grrat  reputation;  the  main  seam  is 
II  ft.  thick  .It  K-ton,  »ht  re  it  rests  ilirectly  upon  ihc  P<tttn  Seam, 
the  two  together  .it^n  .:  n  nv.;  i  ^  (t.  6  in.  Simibr  iron  nrr^  mI  il.iv  .ige 
are  worked  at  Miiurthc-et- Mo»tllc.  Villerupt,  NUrUichc.  Loneuy, 
Ch,im[v>gneulk%  Ac.  Some  of  the  LiasMC  limestone*  are  n*ea  as 
building  stones,  the  mort;  important  ones  beine  the  Lower  Lbs 
Smoa  Mew  of  CiamorKanshire  and  Middle  Lias  Homton  stone,  the 
fcaitafdM  Um building  Mones,  from  Edge  HiU.  The  limestones  are 
often  used  for  pa\'iny.  The  limestones  of  the  Lower  l.ias  arc  much 
used  for  the  proiJuction  of  hydraulic  rcmcnt  and  "  \\';:c  Lias  "  linic 
at  RuRhy.  Mirrow-dn  '^-tir.  fl.irn' !n"i>.  I.\nif  Rr-^in,  .Miertham 
.iivl  rnin\'  n^]\'.  r  jtl.it  t  s.  Roman  ('jm-  rit  b.i^  ly<^n  riU'J*'  from  the 
nodules  in  the  Upper  Lias  of  Yorkshire;  alum  i»  obtained  from  the 
■mw  horiMik  A  caBritWwhl*  uada  was  formerly  doae  in  jet.  the 
wtt  qualiiy  hctng  obtained  from  tha  "  ScipcMiam "  bed*,  but 
**  bastard  "  or  soft  )et  b  feaad  ia  mutf  «f  tbt  Mtor  Miaia  la  the 
Yorkshire  LUs.  Both  Lower  and  Upper  Um  chjw  toft  be**  wed 
in  making  bricks  and  tiles. 

FosiiU  arc  atninil.inl  in  the  l.i.iii;  Lyme  Rc^i*.  Shcpton  M  ill.  •, 
Rugby,  Robin  Hood's  Bay.  llminucr,  Whitby  and  UoUkn  Cap  ncir 
ChinBawb  aia  wB  fawn  lociBtfc».  The  «MHia«  reptile*.  Itkikyo- 
tuma  ami  rtuUtatmu,  are  famid  la  eHcdleacjarMereatfam  along 
«4th  the  Pterodactvl.  Among  the  fishc*  are  Hjbtdmi,  Dapedins. 
fialidopkorui.  Actodus.  1  he  crinoids  Pentaerima  and  Extrocnniu 
are  kically  abundant.  Inm-ct  nniiain*  .ire  very  abundant  in  rrriain 
beds.  Many  ammonites  occur  in  this  formation  in  adiiiii  n  ;  >  the 
forms  used  as  zonal  indexes  mcntioaed  in  the  table.  Lima  ficantea, 
PwUomomya  Brmmi,  InutnmMS  4Mtm,  ^Crypkmn  cymbum  aad 
C.  artuata  are  comnMS  pdecypoda.  Amifttf  «aM«aee,  i'lrarefe* 
marui  anglira  am  Una  pnewbedi.  ItMwat,  Sptriftrima.  Ttnbn- 
lelia  and  RhynOimiSa  IrirMniMlt.  m4MH$  tat  among  (he 

br.irhiopoH*.. 

Certain  darl:  lim«  .i mr;.  n  -u' ir  be<Wing  which  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  Syuem  arc  sometime*  called  "Black  Lias"  by 
quarry  men. 

Sec  "The  Lia*  o(  Encbnd  and  Wales "  (Yorkshire  excepted), 
hv  H.  B.  WoooMWdiCMr  Sun-fy  Mrmoir  (London,  1891);  and.  for 
Yorkshire.  •'  The  Jwaaaic  Rocks  of  Britain."  roL  i..  "Yorkshire," 
b>  <. .  Kox  StrangwemCM.  ^um-y  Memoir.  See  alto  Jvhassic. 

U.  A.  H.) 

UBAMIOt  (ajX  314-30.)).  Ortck  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
— ■  boniM  Atttfoch,  the  capital  of  Syria.  He  studied  at  AUkm, 
Mid  upent  OMWl  o(  Jib  tiriicr  niAhood  ia  CoBttaaiiaofils  and 
NieooMdia.  Rte  private  dtem  wi  GmtantlBoph  wen  mudi 

more  popular  than  ihoee  of  ibe  puUk  professors,  wf  o  hi,]  him 
cspcUcd  in  346  (oc  earlier)  00  tto  charge     uudytng  magic. 


s    I.    J.    R<i>kp  (1701- 


ind  J.  F. 


no  hteiwMee.  Aatoog  lib  ptipBa  to  wntowJ  Jdui 

stam,  Basil  (bishop  ol  Camrca)  and  Ammianos  MaroeUinua. 
His  works,  consisting  chicHy  of  orations  (including  his  autobio- 

gr-iphy),  deJ.ini.ilinns  on  set  topi'rs,  [otters,  llti-  of  Dcniosihcncs, 
and  argunittr.s  10  all  his  oraiioris  aie  voluminous,  lie  dcvolid 
much  lime  lo  tlic  tlas&ical  Greek  wriicrs.  and  had  a  thorough 
conlcmpt  for  Hdinc  and  all  things  Roman.  His  sjKcches  and 
letters  throv.  ciiii>.iiJcr.i!tle  light  on  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  the  age.  Ibe  letters  number  1607  in  the  Greek 
original;  with  tbme  warn  formeily  included  some  400  in  Latta, 
purporting  to  be  a  translation,  but  now  proved  to  be  a  fo 
by  the  Italian  humanist  F.  Zambcccari  (15th  century). 

Editions:     Orations  and  dinbrnation*, 
I7v:l;    letters.  J.  C.  Wolf  (i-JM;  l»o 

R  I of'-trr  (Ifrrrr^t  ix.  vii.  II?).  who  in  i<>oj  brear  the  pubtica 
liiui  <il  ,1  riiiii|.ti  to  c'liiinn;  /l/xVnrm  .Suiro/i),  Y.  n.  Rogge  (l8qi). 
bee  also  t..  Munnicr, '//u/mrr  dt  LUmhius  (lii66):  L.  IVlit.  £m«* 
jur  <a  »sr  «<  4b  unttpondamte  du  sophiUe  Li^iut  (1866)}  C.  tU 
Sic\-crs,  Dai  Ltben  dts  Libaniui  (1868):  R.  F&rster.  F.  ZmAttttrt 
und  die  Brirfe  drt  Lihaniui  (1878).  Some  Wtterii  from  the  emperor 
Julian  10  Lihaniu*  will  be  found  in  R.  Herrlicr.  Eptttototnphi 
Cttxeci  (1S73).  Sixteen  letters  to  Julian  have  Ix-rn  translated  by 
1.  Uuncomlic  (The  ll'orti  oj  the  limperor  Juimn.  i  ^'^o^-.^ji,  3rd  cl., 
London^  J  79«).  The  oralioo  on  the  einpcrur  Julian  is  translated  by 

MMiyt  Laadw*  iM^  awl 
LMtHrQa 

iSjo).  Sec  further  J.  E.  Sandys,  NiA  0/ CUuieal  ScManSvTt 
(1906).  and  A.  Haneat,  U*  £cdtt  d*  ^aftelf  (1898)- 

UBATIOI  (Lat.  lilalfa.  {ran  IHan,  lo  take  a  portion  at 
tnmciliiiuL  to  Uate,  toaoe  to  oour  oat  a»  aa  offering  to  a  dcitjr. 
ht^  tL  Cr.  M^ar)*  •  ^riak  oin&g^  Ito  pouring  oat  oC  a 
aauJI  <|aanlily  of  wina,  milk  or  other  Uqiiid  aa  a  cercRwntal  act. 
Such  an  act  was  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead  (Gr.  xoot,  Lat. 
pr  ^  (':!•:  n,'^  .\n  ni.iVirif;  of  tria'ii^  (Or.  (TToj'5ri,  ^rrii^ttv^libjrt, 
whence  frToi«6ai,  treaty),  atu)  pjaiticularly  in  honour  of  the  gods 
(dr.  XociS^,  Lat.  lihati,i,  lihamftilum.  lihanun).  Such  libations  to 
the  gods  were  m.idr  as  p.irt  of  the  daily  ritual  of  domestic  worship, 
or  at  banquets  or  feasts  to  the  Larcs,or  to  special  deities,  aaly 
the  Creeks  to  Hermes,  the  god  of  sleep,  when  going  to  rest. 

LIBAU  (Lettish,  Leefoya),  a  seaport  of  Runia,  in  the  govern- 
ment at  Courland,  145  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Riga,  at  the  northern 
eitmnity  of  a  narrow  tandy  peninsula  which  leparaiea  Lake 
Liban  (it  ai.  bag  aad  a  m.  wide)  km  tto  Baltb  Sm.  Itt 
populatfan  hia  aiora  tton  doiriM  dace  iMt  (joyooo),  tofav 
64. -OJ  in  1897.  The  town  n  well  built  of  stooa,  whb  good 
gardens,  and  baa  a  naval  cathedral  (1903).  Tto  harboor 
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9  m.  S.  oF  the  (own  until  a  canal  was  dug  through  the  penimula 
in  1697;  ii  is  now  deepened  la  ix  fi..  and  u  mmtly  free  from 
ice  throughout  the  yew.  Since  being  brought,  in  1872,  into 
raiiwty  cooMKioii  alth  Moccow,  Ore)  and  Kharkov,  Libau  hit 
baagiMM  (npwtMt  pon.  New  lifaan  pou««a  Ui«e  (aftorics 
ibrtolwm.  wqjloiim.  machineiy  bdhf,  tails  and  ropes,  tobacco. 
Ikimlture,  mitcba^M  wtM«tinM«i)rk>,«picultwilaacbii>ery 
works,  tin-pill*  mila,  aoap  woika,  Hw«aiin^  bmwics,  oil* 
milis,  cork  and  Undeum  factoriea  and  flour-milb.  The  exports 
reach  the  annua]  value  of  £3,150,000  to  £5,500,000,  oats  beinf 
the  chief  ctport,  with  flour,  wtieat,  rye,  butler,  cgg»,  spirits, 
Qax,  iinscrd,  oilcake,  pork,  timber,  horses  and  petroleum.  The 
imports  r-  . '  r.i^i  £t,;cxi,ooo  to  £7.000,000  annually.  Shipbuilding, 
including  steamers  far  i>pen-«ea  navigiiton,  i»  on  the  increase. 
North  of  the  commercial  harbour  and  enclosing  it  the  Russian 
fDvernnMot  made  (t3«i|^t906)  «  vtiy  «it«i»ive  totited  Mval 
port,  protected  by nwhawri bwdkiwuii.  Iibwii«iritadfar 
MM^iuJiiiic  in  nRmncr. 

The  port  «f  lAau,  Lyra- ^cvftn,  biDettlmed  M  euty  n  ti6j; 
it  then  bekxiged  to  the  Livonian  Order  or  Brotben  «f  the  Sword. 
In  1418  It  was  burnt  by  the  Lithtianlans,  and  fn  1560  it  was 
mortgagf-d  by  the  Krandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  to  which 
it  had  passed,  to  the  Prussian  duke  Albert.  In  1701  it  was 
captured  bjf  QtmUt  XII.  «1  SwidM,aad  wifiUMMd  |o  RiMsia 
in  I79S- 

See  Wegner.  C«  '  ,     ■  J  '  5W/  I.ibau  (l.ihau.  iSoS). 

UIBL  and  SLANDER,  ibe  terms  empioycd  in  English  law 
livdMMc  injunous  attacks  upon  a  man's  rtpuiaiiun  or  character 
bf  Kwds  wriitea  tr  spoken,  or  by  equiviilent  sign,  lo  laost 
tally  qnMem  of  to«  veitel  hjbiico  «c  treMod  m  •  crMoal  or 
HiMdrirfmlnil  offence,  the'  essence  of  the  injury  tying  not  fa 
peewilHy  loss,  which  may  be  compensated  by  jameaw,  but  in 
I  he  (icrson.-il  insult  which  must  be  atotkcd  for — a  vindictive 
penalty  roming  in  the  place  of  peisona)  revenge.  By  the  law 
of  the  XII.  Tables,  the  com|Msition  of  stTjrrilous  songs  and 
gross  no(»y  public  aftron'.s  were  punishcil  l)y  dcAlh.  Minor 
otTi  ncesof  the  same  class  seem  to  have  found  their  place  under 
the  general  conception  of  injuria,  whivb  included  ultimaieiy 
every  form  of  direct  personal  aggression  which  involved  con- 
twncijr  Of  insult.  In  the  bter  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  has, 
411  iMb  poinit  ekercised  considerable  influence  over  modem 
^MM  «(  Imt.  VMbil  ii^ufce  an  telt  vitlt  in  the  edict  under 
MO  htndfc  11m  tat  eoBipilwkd  drfMiwiBiy  and  lajadoia 
■Mmmbu  made  in  a  pmfc  aHancr  («>N«ictMMi  csNfris  fotcw 
mtm).  In  this  case  the  eistnoe  of  the  oflence  lay  in  the  un> 
warrant.^bic  public  prorlaniation.  In  such  8  case  the  truth  of 
the  statements  was  no  justification  for  the  unnecessanty  public 
and  insulting  manner  in  which  they  had  been  made.  The  second 
head  included  defamatory  statements' made  in  private,  and  is 
this  case  the  offence  lay  in  Ibe  imputation  itself,  itot  in  the 
manner  of  its  pubb'calion.  The  truth  was  therefore  a  sufikient 
defence,  for  no  man  had  a  right  lo  demand  legal  protection  for 
aidMiepttedM.  Ens  beMei  in  Aetnuhwaeaantfi,  because 
it  toak  amy  the inlcnUM  wUdi  ma etnthl  totbe  notion  of 
itiwm.  TfcalwftlwaalMadatgiTHtenifcfatacoiMto  the 
diKttRfen  af  a  menV  d^aractTf,  wrfiile  it  prateeted  1^  from 
needless  insult  and  p.-iin.  The  remedy  for  verbal  Injuries  was 
long  confined  lu  a  civil  action  for  a  nDoniy  penally,  T.hich  was 
estimated  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  which, 
although  vindictive  in  its  cfaamrter,  doubtless  included  [iraai- 
cally  the  element  of  compensation.  Hut  a  new  renie>ly  was 
introduce*]  with  ihe  extension  of  the  criminal  law,  under  h  hit  h 
many  kinds  of  defamation  were  punished  with  gftat  Kvcriiy. 
At  tiia  aanv  time  ianaieed  iaqMrtaace  attached  to  the  pvUica- 
tiea  of  defamatory  beolts  and  vritioft,  the /«ri«r  fiMK/iiewf. 
faoai  wbiUi  we  derive  our  eaadcni  use  ef  the  word  Kbd)  and 
vnder  the  later  eiapeiois  the  latter  term  came  10  be  specklly 
applied  to  anonynious  accuiallons  or  pasquils.  the  disieniination 
of  which  was  regarded  as  pecuiiariy  dangerous,  and  visited  with 
very  severe  pu  nishONBt*  edtothir  tl»  OHtler  BBBtalnid  hi  lliem 
were  true  or  false. 


what  obscure.  Civil  actions  fw  damagu  seem  lo  have  been 
tolerably  frequent  »o  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There 
was  no  distinction  drawn  between  words  written  and  spoken. 
When  no  pecuniary  penalty  was  involved  such  cases  fell  within 
the  oM  jurisdiction  at  tba  nriieiieilifi]  oourts,  erfakh  aaa^if 
finally  abolished  in  ihaitlkenMqr.  It  seems,  to  ngr  the  tMit. 
uncmaia  vhlthir  aajr  gMnlhr  lliplicable  crimina)  process 
was  ii  aii;  Qa  criaw  of  nitBfnriiw  matnalmm,  spreading  false 
reports  about  the  magnates  of  the  rcolin,  was  established  by 
staintes.  Init  the  first  fully  reported  case  in  which  libel  is  afhrmcd 
generally  to  l)0  punishable  at  common  law  is  one  tried  in  the 
star  chamlx!r  in  the  reixn  of  James  I.  In  that  cas«  rw  English 
authorities  are  cited  except  a  pa-vious  case  of  the  same  nature 
before  the  .same  tribunal;  the  kw  and  terminology  appear  to 
be  taken  directly  from  Roman  sources,  with  the  twtwtkin  tliat 
libeli  tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace;  aad  it  aoaaM  pMbelda 
that  aat  very  scrupulous  tribunal  hal  iinijpihr  tand  It 
mirnrBfiiif  to  iiktiii  iba  nvj  il ibiirnt  rnmin  pmrWewa  npni 
lot  ibttHMhmd  withaat  iiayiNI  any  Kfud  ta  the  iMnaa 
limitatiBai.  Ftoa  tliat  tlaie  we  find  both  the  criminal  and  civil 
remedies  In  full  operation,  and  the  law  with  rcgaid  to  each  at 
the  present  time  may  now  be  considered. 

Litis  Law. — -The  first  important  distinction  encountered  is 
that  between  slander  and  libel,  between  the  oral  and  written 
prmnulgalion  of  defamatory  statements.  In  tbe  fortner  case  the 
remedy  is  limited.  The  law  will  not  take  notice  of  every  kind 
of  abusive  or  defamatory  language.  It  must  be  shown  cither 
that  Ihe  plaintiff  baa  wfefed  adjoal  demagt  aa  a  direct  caaM* 
qucncc  of  the  slaader.  or  that  tiM  iaiptitation  h  of  such  a  netare 
that ««  are  entitM  to  hiibr  danafle  aa  a  neccMary  conseqncaoa. 
Ihe  ipMiel  damage  oa  aiUA  an  actiaa  iaIouBdad  ioe  •landcroaa 
w«ed»MMiMbeof  tbenatnieofpMmitaiyloM.  .Im  of  repots* 
tlon  or  of  position  In  society,  or  even  illness,  bowfver  clearly  il 
may  be  traced  lo  the  slander,  is  insufficient.  When  we  caanot 
prove  special  damage,  the  action  for  sUonder  b only  allowed  upon 
certain  strictly  dclmcd  groumis.  Thcs«  are  the  imputation  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanour  which  is  punishable  corporeally,  r-jj. 
by  imprisooflKnt ;  the  imputaiion  oi  a  omtagious  or  infectious 
diseese;  statements  which  tend  to  the  disherison  of  an  apparent 
heir  (other  cases  of  slander  of  title  when  tbe  party  is  in  possession 
requiring  the  allegation  of  special  damage);  the  accusing  a 

oawMHifjMgl^^  nHATm^ekad^'  ^'^t^lwa 

character,  whtdi  tond  dfeectiy  to  piejudiee  liki  in  bis  trade, 
pmfession,  or  means  of  Evelihood.  In  the  latter  case  tbe  words 
r  J  - 1  I  I  ^  er  be  directly  aimed  at  a  man  in  his  business  or  v.fT?  i  J 
ctu.ac !<..',  or  they  muM  be  such  as  necessarily  to  imply  uuiiuit-is 
for  his  p.irlirular  office  or  occiipaiion.  Thus  words  which  merely 
reflect  generally  upon  the  moral  character  of  a  tradesman  or 
professional  man  are  not  actionable,  liui  they  are  actionable 
il  directed  against  his  dtAlingt  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or 
profession.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  n)erchant  or  trader,  an  allega- 
lioa  addcb  aftecta  hia  andk  fOMially  is  «KNigfa,  aad  it  hea  baea 
hdd  that  ataUMMMa  aie  adiOBalile  which  afcet  the  ability 
or  mood  dMwacteta  of  persons  who  hold  offices,  or  cacRiie 
occupallettwbieli require  a  high  degreeof  ability,  or  tnibrpecaliar 
confidence.  In  every  c.-isc  the  plaint iiT  must  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  slander  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  occupaUon  or  ciyoy- 

mcnt  of  the  oibcc  with  refcaHMatoai^pichthaaiBndcf  I^MppoiMl 

to  have  affected  him. 

The  action  for  libel  is  not  restricted  in  the  same  way  as  th.it  for 
slin<lcr.  Originally  there  appears  to  have  been  no  essential 
distinction  between  them,  but  the  establishment  of  libel  as  a 
criioiiiai oflencc  bad  pnebahfy conatdetabto inflwancr.  and  it  soon 
bccaaia  wttkd  ibat  anktan  dtiunatotyataMaieMa*  or  pictures 
.trtd  odKr  ai|>a  ftfaldk  bon  a  drfliaafOiy  meaning,  implied 
greater  imKa  and  detibeiatina,  aad  wtat  generally  fraught 

»ilh  greater  injury  than  those  made  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
result  has  been  thai  iht;  action  for  libel  is  not  limited  lo  special 
grounds,  or  by  the  necessityof  proving  special  damage.  It  may 
be  founded  on  any  statement  which  di spaces  a  man's  pnvste 
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contcmiM  or  ridicnie.  In  one  of  the  leading  cases,  for  example, 
the  pbintifl  obtained  damages  becatue  it  was  nid  of  him  that 
he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  had  used  the  ctoaL  of  religion  for  un- 
worthy purposes.  In  another  case  a  charge  of  ingratitude 
was  lield  sufTicicnt.  In  civil  rases  the  libel  must  be  published 
by  being  brought  by  the  dcicndani  under  the  notice  of  a  third 
party;  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  sutlicicnt  if  this  has  been  done 
by  gn»B  carelessness,  without  deliberate  intention  to  publish. 
Every  person  is  liable  to  an  aaion  who  ia  concerned  in  the 
pflWinttfw  of  a  libd,  whether  be  be  the  ullwr,  printer  or 
ftUUbmi  •»!  ihe  ciaeiit  and  nnmr  of  tba  poUication, 
f^}u^m^  HBl  affrrrtng  Uw  giomd  vC  the  tdloa^  ii  •  SMtoial 
ctemcm  It  Mtbnatiiif  the  dtnaan. 

It  is  not  necessary  liutt  the  defamatory  character  of  the  words 
or  writing  complained  of  »hould  be  apparent  on  their  face.  They 
may  be  couched  in  the  form  of  an  insinuation,  or  tti  iy  di  livi- 
their  sting  from  a  reference  to  circumstances  undcrsiot.d  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  arc  addressed.  In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff 
must  make  the  injurious  sense  dear  by  an  averment  called  an 
innuendo,  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  wiatber  Ae  Wirdl  bom 
the  nMwifatgtk«uaibcd  to  ihchi. 

In  all  ml  ICtlON  (or  tiandcr  and  libel  the  falsity  of  the 
iiiiuriDB>tmoael»b«nfcoiiold«iieiit,ootli*tlhedetoad»at 
it  itaam  MilM  t*  fdttify  Mb  aUNcncMt  bjr 
irtm  we  ttatements  are  in  themselves  defamatory,  (heir  falsity 
itlUMUWied,  and  the  burden  of  proving  their  truth  is  kid  upon 
the  defendant.  There  are  however  a  Urge  class  of  false 
defamatory  statements,  commonly  called  privileged,  which  are 
not  .Id ionableon  account  of  ihr  particular  circumbtaiicc;  in  which 
ihcy  arc  made.  The  general  theory  of  law  with  regard  to  these 
cases  is  this.  It  is  assume<l  that  in  every  case  of  defamation 
intention  is  a  necessary  clement;  but  in  the  ordinary  case, 
when  a  statement  is  false  and  defamatory,  the  law  presumes 
that  it  hae  bees  made  or  published  with  an  evil  intent,  and  will 
not  tikm  this  pmanyciM  to  bo  ntaued  hy  evidence  or  sub- 
■UtodMMimrflfltatoBjwy'  But AmanoftaiBdicaai' 
■taaces  Jn  whldi  the  Mtnd  prcsomptlo*  h  quke  the  other 
way.  There  are  ctrtafai  natural  and  peoper  occuians  on  which 
statements  may  be  made  which  arc  in  themselves  defamatory, 
and  which  may  l>e  false,  but  whitli  nnturallv  ^ufrcest  that  the 
staten*cnt»  may  have  been  made  from  a  perfectly  proper  motive 
and  with  entire  belief  in  their  truth.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind 
which  arc  recognized  by  law,  the  presumption  is  reversed. 
It  lies  with  the  plaintiil  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  actuated 
bgr  what  it  called  express  malice,  by  an  intention  to  do  harm, 
Mdhtbbcase  the  question  is  not  one  of  legal  inference  for  the 
OHmlMtAOMlteC  of  tea  lobe  decided  by  the  jury.  Although, 
bowMW,  the  theory  of  Uw  h«  aaaeM  to  reu  entfady  upon  natural 
presumption  of  intentkMi,  h  ia  pvttly  dear  that  hi  determining 
the  limits  of  prix-ilege  the  courts  have  been  almost  wholly  guided 
by  considerations  of  public  or  pencr.il  rv[K(l;cnf y. 

In  some  cases  the  privilege  is  alj  .'  luie,  tK.Tl  we  car.not  have 
an  3'  tiiir.  i'lr  defamation  even  alih  '  ii;!!  we  prove  express  malice. 
Thus  no  aclinn  of  this  kind  can  be  ruiii  ! ained  for  statements 
made  in  judicial  proccolinf^-  if  thi  y  are  i-i  any  sense  relevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  same  way  no  statements  or 
pahlications  aw  acllaaaibie  uMdi  arc  made  hi  the  ordinary  course 
of  partameBtaiy  pnecediap.  Wptn  published  under  the 
MUnriiy  «f  pMNauMMi  iMpncicttdby  aipadal  act,  j  ft  4  Vict, 
c.  9.  1S40,  which  was  passed  after  a  decK*  of  the  law  courts 
adverse  to  the  privitrge  claimed.  The  reporti  of  jwQdal  and 
parBamcniarv  iri.iedlngs  stand  in  a  sotaevbat  different 
pofflton,  which  hai  only  been  attairved  after  a  long  and  interesting 
conflict.  The  general  rule  now  is  that  all  reportsnf  parliamentary 
or  judicial  proceedings  are  privileged  in  so  far  as  they  arc  honest 
■td  impartial.  Even  cx  parte  proceedings,  in  so  far  as  they  take 
place  in  public,  now  fall  within  the  same  rule.  Bui  if  the  report 
h  garbled,  or  U  pBit  of  tt  only  it  published,  the  party  who  is 
iiliured  in  oooMmacMe  is  entitled  to  nudalaia  tm  adiBS,  and  to 
have  the  qumhw  of  naikc  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Baih  alwliia  aad MaUed  privfloiaMa  giwM  la  MMpapar 
■jiiliiinilir  iinHbi  nnaiMllMi  Iff  it^i  I  it   I  lii  ftWMiiiiinI 


Act  rSNl,  Hm  npBRt  nual,  houam,  fat  pubMahed  in  a  newt* 
paper  aa  dcflaed  fai  the  Newspaper  Ubal  aad  RegialraUoa  Act 

1881.    Under  this  act  a  newspaper  nnat  ht  puhMnd 

intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  days." 

By  •.  3  of  the  act  of  iSSS  fair  and  accurate  reports  r>r  jadictal  paa> 
eecaings  arc  abfolutely  Drivih^ed  providrd  ih^t  the  n-poit  is  pub> 
liihcd  contemporaiveouiliF  with  the  proceedings  and  no  blasphemous 
or  indecent  matter  is  cemalned  thnein.  By  s.  4  a  limited  priviJcge 
i«  civen  to  fair  and  .lerurate  reports  (1)  of  the  proceedings  qf  a  MUI 
fiiU  public  melting  lawfully  held  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  for  Uw 
furthcranrc  and  div.-ii«5ion  of  any  matter  of  public  concern,  cveo 
uK  11  til'-  .idrni'-^lon  tlierelo  i%  rL-.trKted;  (JJ  of  any  meeting,  open 
either  to  the  public  or  to  a  reporter. of  a  vestry,  town  oouncil,ichoal 
boaid.  board  of  guardians,  board  of  local  aathority,  fui'iiiul  or 
eeastituted  under  the  proviBiona  of  any  act  of  paiVaaiml.  or  of  any 
committee  appointed  by  any  of  these  bodies;  or  of  any  meeting  of 
any  commiwioners  authorized  to  act  by  letters  patent,  act  of  paiiia« 
menl.  w.irTant  under  royal  !-i>^n  manual,  or  other  lawful  warrant  or 
aullioriry,  v  lect  cninmiitee*  of  either  Houv  n(  iMrliament,  justicrs 
of  tbc  peace  in  quarter  ncs&ions  assembled  for  adiniciistrative  or 
deUberative  porpoMs;  (1)  of  the  publication  of  any  notice  or  icMt 
issued  for  the  information  of  the  public  by  any  eovemmeat  mk* 
or  department,  officer  of  stale,  coounissainer  of  police  or 
constsible,  and  published  at  their  re<joest.  But  the  nrivilcfe  fttm 
in  s.  4  docs  not  authorize  the  publication  of  any  blaspbemoos  or 
indecent  m  11  ti  r :  n.ir  i'-  the  protection  available  as  a  defeace  if  it  be 

Craved  that  the  reports  or  notices  were  published  maliciously,  in  the 
!gal  Kme  of  the  word,  or  the  defendant  has  been  requested  lo  insert 
in  the  newspaper  in  which  the  lepoa  wis  iotied  a  reasooaUe  letter 
or  sutcnent  by  way  of  coAtmdiciion  or  ex^lanatioii,  and  has  ref  used 
or  neglected  to  do  so.  Moreover,  nothing  in  a.  4  n  to  inteffete  with 
any  privilege  then  existing,  or  to  protect  the  publication  of  .my 
matter  not  of  public  concern,  or  in  <a-es  where  publicati'  n  i.  n  .| 
for  the  public  Ix-nefit.  ("on'.tf]Ucnily  no  rriraiiMl  prosecution  <.hould 
be  commcncrd  where  the  interests  of  the  public  arc  noi  aftccled. 
By  the  L.aw  of  Lit>cl  Amendment  Act_  1888,  s.  g,  no  criminal  pmae- 
culion  for  libel  is  to  be  commenced  against  any  ncwqiaper  proprietor, 
publisher  or  editor  unless  the  order  of  a  judge  at  chambere  has  been 
first  obtained.  This  protection  does  not  cover  the  actual  writer  of 
the  alleged  libel. 

In  private  life  a  large  number  of  statements  are  privileged  aa 
long  as  they  remain  matters  of  strialy  private  camiaiuUcalioa. 
It  k  diffiodt  to  defiaa  ibp  liaila  of  private  privicge  iif thool 
exteaaiwe  wtHwace  to  eanocte  caaea;  but  gencrmliy  tt  may  ba 
said  that  it  includes  all  communications  made  in  perfom»nce 
of  a  duly  not  merely  legal  but  moral  or  social,  answers  to  t<mo 
fide  inquiries,  connnuiucalions  ttiade  by  ficrscms  in  confidential 
relations  regarding  matters  in  wiiith  one  or  both  are  iniercstid, 
and  even  statements  made  within  prdper  hrnits  by  [icrsons  in 
the  bona  fide  prosecution  of  their  own  interest.  Common  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  privilege  are  to  be  found  in  answer  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  aarwaata  or  the  solvency  of  a 
trader,  warnings  to  a  friend,  oammkalloDS  between  persona 

ill  mlSf  CMa  mm  mm  kmtSS^vtk  to  aMiad  tfta  Iwlia  of 
puMicatino  Mfritad  bf  the  occaahNi,  or  otherwise  the  (Kivilege 
is  feat.  Tbns  deCunatary  statements  may  be  privileged  whca 
made  to  a  meeting  of  sharehol  ieri.  but  not  wlun  published  CO 
others  who  have  no  immediate  concern  in  the  bu.>.ii;c!is. 

In  a  few  instauie^  in  which  an  action  cannot  be  maintained 
cwn  by  the  averment  of  malice,  the  plainiill  may  maintain  »a 
•iction  by  averring  not  only  malice  but  also  want  of  reasonable 
and  probable  cause.  The  most  common  instances  of  this  kind 
are  maBrious  chaiyt  made  in  the  oedlnaiy  course  of  justice  aad 
malicious  prosecutions.  In  such  caaea  it  would  be  coatmiy  to 
public  policy  lo  puidih  or  prevent  every  diams  «Udi  traa  malt 
from  a  pua^ir  maMfbma  aotlvai  bm  than  b  no  reaaoo  for  pm> 
tecUng  aceuntlom  wbUb  an  oot  ooiy  maHekius,  but  dotitote 
of  all  reasonable  probability. 

Criminal  Law. — Publications  whitli  are  Llasjiliemous,  immoral 
or  seditious  arc  frequently  termed  libels,  and  are  punishable 
l>oth  at  common  law  antl  by  various  statutes.  The  matter, 
however,  ^hich  constitutes  the  otTenic  in  these  publications  lies 
beyond  our  present  scope.  Libels  upon  individaala  may  ha 
prosecuted  by  dfaniaal  information  or  indictmeot,  hut  theeecao 
be  no  crirauial  pmacattoo  (or  alaadar.  So  far  as  concefa  thi 

defiailkii  a(  IMI  aad  ka  llarflatiaa  by  the  necessity  of  pMsiat 
in  ceitab  CMWcqmaa  malice,  there  is  no  substantial  diScnnca 
bilWB  tht  gabo  «bkb  apply  to  criminal  proeccutioaa  ooi  l» 
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I  deneot  of  the  offence.  If  the  matler  allei;e<l  were  in 
defamatory,  the  court  would  not  prrinit  inquiry  into  iu 
truth.  The  Bwccpiri?  application  of  (his  rule  seems  chie8]r  due 
to  the  indiscriminate  uw,  in  earlier  cases,  of  a  rule  in  Roman  law 
which  was  only  applicable  to  certain  mo<!os  of  publitation,  but 
has  been  supported  by  various  reasons  of  general  policy,  and 
especially  by  the  view  that  one  main  reason  for  punkUng  a 
libel  was  its  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

An  important  dispute  about  the  powers  of  the  jury  incases 
•f  Ubd  HM*  dwinf  tb*  igtk  tmtm  fai  eonBote  tritk  tome 
wtMmmk  for  mMmi  WUk  Ike  pofat  hfimBiar 
I*  mdm  oC  MacnlMr  te  «aaMrioa  iHdi  the  trial  of  the  ie>  en 
tllhom,  bat  tlecMctm  wMcfe  It  wu  bnragbt  most  prominently 
Ibnrtrd,  and  which  led  to  its  final  selllement,  were  those  against 
Wbodfall  (the  printer  of  Juniui),  Wilkes  and  others,  and  especi- 
ally the  case  aRainst  Shipley,  the  dean  of  St  A^aph  '21  St.  Tr. 
<)j';1,  in  which  the  qurstii  n  was  fought  by  Lord  Erskine  with 
eit raoriliniry  cnir^-y  arjil  al'-.hly.  The  controversy  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  the  jury  were  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
matten  of  fact  which  reqtiired  to  be  proved  by  evidence,  or 
whether  in  every  case  they  were  entitled  to  form  their  own 
opinioo  upon  the  Ilbeihna  character  of  the  pabBcation  and 
the  intentton  of  tbe  »«tbar.  Tbe  Jm,  if  dnr  pkncd,  bad  it 
la  tbdr  powtr  to  leton  «  fMMd  waet  «r  guilr  OT  not  goflty, 
hit  both  ia  thnqp  aad  pneiiee  tbey  were  nbject  in  law  to  the 
<hw.tlw»  of  the  eottrt,  and  btd  to  be  informed  by  it  as  to  what 
they  were  to  take  info  consideration  in  determining  upon  their 
verdict.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  general  application  of 
tliis  principle  in  criminal  trials.  If  the  crime  is  mc  whi;h  is 
inferred  by  law  from  certain  facts,  the  jury  are  only  conrrrned 
with  thc-si-  f  ar-'i  muit  accept  the  construction  jjut  u[on 
them  by  law.  .Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  libel, 
juries  were  directed  that  it  was  for  the  court  to  determine 
whether  the  publication  fell  within  the  definition  of  libel,  and 
whether  the  case  was  one  IntAidimlee  was  to  be  inferred  by 
eomtractton  of  kw.  If  tht  caw  w«i«  caa  la  wfakh  aaSca  waa 
faifmwl  by  kw,  the  «albr  Acta  kil  to  the  hoy  woe  the  iMt  af 
fMUicaliaa  aad  the  aMnaiaf  awnad  by  faaaeadeea;  they  coidd 
not  fo  Into  the  qacitiea  of  fartenflm,  nnleaa  the  caae  were  one 
of  privilege,  in  which  express  malice  had  to  be  proved.  In 
general  principle,  therefore,  the  deiristons  of  the  court  were  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  criminal  law.  But 
there  were  undoubtedly  some  fx-culiarities  in  the  case  of  libel. 
The  sense  of  words,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and 
the  effect  which  they  produce  are  not  so  easily  defined  as  gross 
matters  of  fact.  Tbcy  seem  to  belong  to  tliose  cases  in  which 
the  impreaaion  made  upon  a  jury  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
decision  of  a  Jodfe.  Further,  owing  to  the  mode  of  nroccdure, 
the  dcfcndat  wai  oftca  poaiihad  bcfpf*  the  qaotian  of  kw 


have  been  raised  bud  the  Ubds  (cktod  meicly  to  private  matter*. 
The  real  grotind  of  dispute  was  the  liberty  to  be  accorded  to 
politii.al  <li-,cus?.ion.  1I:l'1  t!ic  jii'Igui  i.ii.cn  as  wide  a  view  of 
privik'j^e  ia  dism^sing  nja'  tcr^  0!  ^Ijlit  ijittrtst  as  they  do  now, 
the  question  could  scarcely  have  arl>tn;  for  Enikine's  whole 
contention  really  amounted  to  thii,  that  the  jury  were  entitled 
to  take  into  constdcraliou  the  good  or  bad  intent  of  the  authors, 
which  is  precisely  the  question  which  would  now  be  put  before 
them  in  toy  matter  which  coocenwd  the  public.  But  at  that 
tiae  the  notioa  of »  apedal  piivilege  attadiiog  to  political  dlKus- 
■ioa  had  acarcdy  ariiea^  oc  wm  confined  witlun  very  narrow 
Batita.  and  the  caai*  of  fiae  political  dkcawioo  aeemed  to  be 
aMnnMyfatnatadtoJarkeuiastocoafta.  tlieqaatbawaa 
finally  settled  by  the  Libel  Act  1791,  by  which  the  jury  were 
entitled  to  give  a  general  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue. 
S€Ms  Lom. — In  Scots  law  there  were  oncmally  three  lemedica 


lot  defamation.  It  might  be  prosecuted  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  tbe  lord  advocate  before  the  court  uf  justiciary;  or,  secondly,  a 
(Bimnal  remedy  might  U;  obtained  in  the  commiuary  (ecclesiastical) 
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iiatar  or  to  the  party  iainmi,  thcae  latter  being  icgaided  aa 
itm  to  his  fealiaga:  or.  faMiy,  an  actios  of  damage*  was  eoai. 

pptent  belorr  the  court  of  acMion,  which  was  *tri<-»ly  civil  in  its 
ih.iraLti  f  .liiin  i!  .it  the  rcjxiratio!)  <il  (..itMiivmi.il  lu^js.  The  first 
remetjy  h.r*  fallen  into  disuse;  (he  »ei  und  ar.d  third  it!;i.  riimm:s',iry 
courts  tieing  now  atiolishrd)  arc  rrprcscnteil  l  y  tiir  |rtcv  iit  artian 
for  damages  or  auUtium.  Qh|;ina.llv  ibe  action  Lxlorc  the  court  of 
tnsion  waa  itsictly  for  damages— founded,  not  upoo  the  omimm 
injuruindi,  but  upon  culpa,  and  could  be  defertdedby  proving  the 
truth  of  (he  statements.  But  in  (imc  (he  court  of  session  began  to 
a>-.umc  the  original  jurttdiction  ol  thi_  commiscary  courts,  and  enter. 
uiocd  actioM  for  solalium  in  which  the  animus  injuriandi  was  a 
necessary  clement,  and  to  which,  as  in  Roman  law,  the  truth  was  nut 
occcasarily  a  defence.  Ultimately  the  two  actiooa  got  very  much 
confused.  We  find  continual  disputes  as  to  dia  aieilrfly  for  the 
oiirsfiu  «ii/iin««i^t  and  tbe  applicability  of  the  plHK 


which  anne  from  the  fact  that  tbe  courts  were  not  always  a 
ili.il  they  were  dcahng  w  ith  two  actions,  to  one  of  which  ibeae  notion* 
were  applicable;  and  to  the  other  not.  On  the  intrcxlurtiDn  of  the 
jury  court,  presided  over  l^y  an  Kn,;l.-,h  liA',<  r.  it  w,i:.  <n.ae  mteial 
that  he,  finding  no  very  e tear  distinction  maintained  between  damage 
and  awlatiom,  apoUcd  die  Eai^iib  pkaaf  Mth  aa  a  justificatiao 
to  every  caae,  and  retained,  tha  ««iint»  iitfmimit  both  in  ordiMiy 
<  ,i^<  s  and  i  .i'^s  of  pr-.vile^e  in  the  same  shape  as  the  English  coocip- 
t  iin  if  it'  di  e.  The  le.iding  and  almost  only  diHereoctS  between 
the  Ln^;i?h  and  ^  ot  'i  law  now  arc  that  (he  latter  makes  no  essential 
distinction  tjeton  n  iir.il  .uid  written  deiamatiun,  that  it  practically 
gives  an  action  fur  every  case  of  drfamatKMi.  oral  or  written,  unoa 
which  k  En^aad  a  ckl  aetiM  adritt  be  maintaiacd  for  MhaL  «ad 
that  it  pomcsst*  oo  cftannl  itmS. '  ia  consequence  of  the  hner 
defect  and  tbe  indiacHnriaaM  aopleatlaa  of  the  plea  of  veritaa  la 
every  case  both  of  daaugce  aao  aoktiuaa.  then  appaara  to  be  aa 
remedy  in  Scotland  even  (or  the  widest  and  most  needtess  publicatMa 
ol  ofIcn?.ive  statements  if  only  tlicy  arc  true. 

A  meritan  Low.— American  law  scarcely  if  at  all  differs  from  that  of 
Engiaad.  iaao  far  indeed  as  theooHaMkwbconcenKd.  th^may 
be  «id«o  be  anUtamiaUy  idmtwri.  The  gtiadpal  aiuiites  which 
have  altered  the  English  crimiaal  kwaae  apetscaied  by  equivalent 
IccuLatioo  in  moat  American  states. 

bee  generally  W.  U.  Oilgi  r^,  LiM  and  Slander •  Fraser,  Late  oj 
Ltbcl  and  Slandfr. 

UBBLLATICI,  the  name  given  to  a  clau  of  persons  who, 
duiiog  the  persecution  of  Dcdus,  a.a  ajo,  evaded  the  con- 
aeqtiencet  of  tbeir  Christian  belief  by  procnrinf  donuaeiitt 
(liheUi)  wMch  certified  that  they  bad  aatiified  tbe  aalhoilIlM 
af  thair  aidMkrfan  to  the  ediet  laqaiciat  them  to  offer  iaean 

jedn  Aa  thtrty-dgbt  yean  had 
the  hst  period  of  peiaatatloa,  the  dwclies  had 
becooe  to  neny  ways  lax,  and  the  number  of  tbeae  who  failed 
to  bold  out  under  the  persecution  was  very  great.  The  procedure 
of  the  courts  which  had  cognizance  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
by  no  means  strict,  and  tbe  judges  and  subordinate  officials 
were  often  not  ill-disposed  towards  Christians,  so  that  evasion 
was  fairly  easy.  Many  of  those  who  c  i-l  !  r.rt  hold  out  were 
able  to  secure  certificates  which  gave  them  immunity  from 
punishment  without  actually  reootincing  tbe  faith,  just  as 
"  parliamentary  certificates  "  of  conformity  used  to  be  given 
in  England  witboot  any  pretext  of  tact.  It  n  to  the  peteons  who 


fnlfiDed  the  edkt  iRlv  caled  «ai«ha(f 

iedgtC  their  number  wotdd  be  InpeMMe^ 
baft  ne'lnoir  freoi  die  wiMngs  of  Cyprian,  Dionyshn  of  Alee* 

andria  and  other  contemporaries,  that  they  were  a  numerous 
ciass,  and  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  Italy,  in  Egypt  and  in 
Africa,  and  annong  both  clergy  and  laity.  Archbishop  Benson 
is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  "  there  was  no  systematk 
ami  regular  procedure  in  the  m.itter,"  and  that  the  libelli  Utif 
have  been  of  very  different  kinds.  They  must,  however,  ■*  a 
general  rule,  have  couiited  of  a  certificate  Jrom  the  aulkorUies 
to  the  effect  that  tbe  accBtedjenon  had  satisfied  them.  (The 
name  libtUus  has  also  been  a|ipaed  to  another  Und  of  doeoneat 
"~to  tbe  ktlcn  glvea  by  eoBfeMon»  or  by  theee  aike  weeeaboat 
to  laSig  anttycdottt  to  penoBt  nho  had  idkBi  to  he  aeed  to 
secure  fbtgtvenoia  for  them  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
With  such  RMK  we  ere  not  here  concerned.]  The  subject  hts 
acquired  a  fresh  interest  from  the  fact  that  two  of  these  acltial 
fi5c//i  have  been  recovered,  in  iSoj  and  iSo.}  respectively,  b<ith 
from  Egypt;  one-  is  now  in  the  Brugvh  P.^sha  cullceiinn  in  (he 
Berlin  Museum;  the  other  u  in  the  collection  of  papyri  belonging 
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docTibcd  ^  Dr  P!ilU  EfAlv  the  latter  by  Dr  K.  Woady 
both  ut  given  aod  oaamented  upon  by  Dr  Benton.  There  i»  a 
rcm&rkAblc  urailarity  between  them:  in  each  the  form  is  that  N. 
"  wu  ever  constant  in  sacrifirinR  to  the  gods";  and  that  he  now,  in 
the  presence  of  the  rommisf  ioru  ns  of  the  sacrifices  (oi  4p<Mi(>"'< 
OvtrQy),  has  both  satnfucd  am!  drunk  lor  his  poured  Iil»ations|, 
and  h.\s  lasted  of  the  vittim.s,  in  witness  whircof  he  br>;s  them  lo 
sign  this  certificate.  Then  follows  the  signature,  with  attesta- 
tions. The  former  of  the  two  is  dated,  and  the  dale  must  fall 
la  tiw  year  ajo.  It  is  imponihle  to  prove  that  either  of  the 
dlW— Ml*  MtnKjr  refers  !•  CMttians:  they  may  have  been 
ghca  to  pagans  who  knd  bMS  MOMd  aad  had  deand  them- 
•dvo,  or  to  forflMT  nrtllliBi  «k»  kad  ■poataltud.  But  no 

and  the  form  in  Italy  and  AMca  probably  did  not  differ  widely 
from  this.   The  practice  gave  rise  to  complicated  problems  of 

ecclesiastical  distiplinc,  uhiLh  r\rc  n  fci  ttd  in  the  correspondence 
o(  Cyprian  and  especially  in  the  N'uvatiaii  controversy. 

Sec  E.  W.  Benson,  CyfrtM  (London.  1897);  Tluci. .  Liltfrntyt' 
WKtKmt,  aoth  of  January  and  17U1  ol  March  1894.    (W.  E.  Co.) 

UBBt  and  LIBERA,  in  Roman  mythology,  deities,  male 
and  female,  identified  with  the  Greek  Dionysus  and  Pen^>hone. 
In  honour  of  Liber  (also  called  Liber  Pater  and  Bacchus)  two 
foatfvals  were  celebrated.  In  the  ooimtiy  fnM  of  the  irfntaae, 
held  at  the  time  of  the  gathering  of  the  gnpci,  aad  the  dty 
fatiml  of  Maicb  >7th  cded  UMU  (Ovid,  Ftd,  ffi.  711) 
«•  tad  pwdy  InHiB  nwwiwihl  —gicted  by  Gredt  vUtfat, 
The  country  festival  wna  a  gnat  ncny-making,  where  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  new  must  were  oAved  to  the  gods.  It  was  char- 
acterized by  the  (;ri)5j.cst  symbolism,  in  honour  of  the  fertility  of 
nature.  In  the  cty  festival,  growing  civilizauon  had  impressed 
a  new  character  on  the  primitive  religion,  and  connected  it  with 
the  framework  of  society.  At  this  time  the  youths  laid  aside 
the  boy's  toga  pracUtia  and  assumed  the  man's  (ofa  libera  or 
wUis  {Fasti,  iii.  771).  Cakes  of  meal,  honey  and  oil  were 
«§ered  to  the  two  deities  at  this  festival  Liber  was  originally 
•B  old  Italian  god  of  liw  pwdwctivity  of  nature,  especially  of  the 
viae.  Hia  name  tadlGMtaittoirce,  unrestrained  chaiacta  of  his 


with  Oiovyius  and  Persephone,  and  aseofiatiiil  with 
Italian  goddess  Ceres,  who  was  identified  whh  Dcmetcr.  By 

order  of  the  Sibylline  l)ooks^  a  temple  was  built  to  these  three 
deities  nc.ir  the  Circus  Flaminiusithc  whole cullus  was  borrowed 
from  the  (irecks,  down  even  Ir.  the  t( 
were  brought  from  the  (.reek  eiiics. 

LIBERAL  PARTY,  in  (.nai  Britain,  the  name  given  to  and 
accepted  by  the  successors  of  the  old  \Vhlg  petty  (sec  Wiiiu  and 
ToilV)«  wpreieuttng  the  political  party  oppewd  to  Toryism  or 
C«Mervititni,  and  claiming  to  be  the  origioatofs  aod  champions 
4f  poMtirsl  reform  and  progressive  legislatioo.  The  t«m  cune 
hl»lliBOTl  on dctoUe^ ••     ^Jlf? *l5S!JSf  ^''teder'bM 

beCen  tUa  b  hod  aliwdy  becone  camak  coK  «•  •  poUtkal 
appellation,  through  a  natonl  aaaodatioa  with  the  tse  of  such 

phrases  as  "  liberal  ideas,"  in  the  sense  of  "  favourable  to 
chanRc,"  or  "  in  support  of  political  freedom  and  democracy." 
lo  this  re'[>ei ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  the  e.irly  yr.irs  of  the  igih  century  the  term  v>.i^  used 
in  a  I'rrnch  form ;  thus  Southcy  in  1816  wrote  about  the  "  Hr:l  ixh 
LiUraUt."  But  the  Reform  Act  and  the  work  of  Bent  ham  and 
Mill  resulted  in  the  ctystallixation  of  the  term.  In  Leigh  Hunt's 
autobioKTaphy  (1850)  we  read  of  "  newer  and  more  thorough- 
gotog  Whigs  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  Radicals  .  .  .  since 
called  Libenb"  »  aad  J.  &  Mitt  la  tS6s  wfotc  tfno  hie  own 
Iib«nlpolBl«rvlMl,'' A  Uhmlblwwte  looks' lannfd  for 
Ut  priadplH  «f  piiiniial.  a  Hpiy  Inoks  backward."  The 
iMtkilKaiioffaMaf  Ihegreat  parties,  super- 


li  'Uiiliml**  ** 

aignUkatiea;  nereovcr  the  adjectivo  < 
into  common  use  in  other  spheres  ihaa  that  of  pariiamcntary 

politics,  t-t.  in  religion,  as  meaning  "  iotellecttuUy  adwinod  " 
and  free  from  the  trammels  of  tradition  Broadly  ipe^k 
the  l.ilKTal  p.irty  stands  for  progressive  legi>I.ition  in  aci ordain  e 
with  freedom  of  social  development  and  adv.ini  e<l  ethical  ideai. 
It  claims  lu  ri  ;ir(  v.  ri;  K  jvcrnmcnt  by  the  ;m  i.jilc,  by  means  of 
trust  in  the  (>coplc,  in  a  sense  which  denies  genuine  popular 
sympathy  to  its  opponents.  Being  largely  composed  of  dis- 
senters, it  has  identified  itadf  with  oopoaition  to  the  vested 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Fa||hBd;  ■nd.nrfBg  apt  to  be  thwarted 
by  iheiloaae  of  Loida,  witliatt«Hpl»li»««aBiilalkoiml»ai  itak 
booae.  Ita  old  watchword. «  ?mm,  wttMirtoral  a«d  t^tmmT 
indicated  its  tcadeaqr-  to  avokUoee  at  a  "qiUtad "  foniia 
policy,  and  to  parsimony  in  expeoditum  But  thRm^ioat  its 
career  the  Liberal  party  has  always  beea  pushed  forward  by  its 
extreme  Radical  wing,  and  economy  in  the  S[>cnding  of  public 
money  is  no  longer  cherished  by  those  who  chiclly  represent 
the  non-taxpaying  classes.  The  party  orRaniiation  lends  itself 
to  the  inll'jcnce  of  new  forces.  In  1861  a  central  organization 
was  started  in  the  "  Liberal  Registration  AsscKialion,"  composed 
"of  gentlemen  of  known  Liberal  opinions  ";  and  a  number  of 
"  Liberal  Aaeociationa  "  soon  rose  throughout  the  conntry.  Of 
these,  that  at  Bfmiatfkam  became,  under  Mr  J.  Chambedaia 
•ad  hia  active  MppHtai  Mr  SchnedhorH,^ 
la  the  WealiM}  aad  ft  m  daa  ta  If r 
itifaoaafMM 
fonaitloBefilM''] 
or  "  National  Liberal  Federation,"  rq>reaeat{ng  a  system  of 
organization  which  was  dubbed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  the 
Caucus."  The  Birroin^am  Caucus  an<l  the  Central  Liberal 
Ai.scxiation  thus  coexisted,  the  first  a&an  independent  democratic 
institution,  the  second  the  utlnial  lnj<ly  representing  the  whips 
of  the  party,  the  first  more  advanced  and  ■'  Radical,"  the  second 
incUned  to  Whiggiiihiiess.  Friction  natur.illy  resulted,  but  the 
1&80  ckclions  confirmed  the  succc<is  of  the  Caucus  and  con- 
solidated  its  power.  And  in  spile  of  the  Home  Rule  crisis  in  iftS6, 
resulting  in  the  nUlting  ofl[  of  the  Liberal  Unionists — "  die- 
sentient  Liberab,  aa  Mr  Gladstone  called  ihcm— from  the 
Ijbef«l'paiur,die«i|Hintioa«f  the  NatioaalLibcntf adaalioB 
iwnetnfd,  (a  iba  wk  dua  «C  the  party,  iu  aula  await. 
Its  headqoailecs  wcfe,  hawiever,  removed  to  London,  and  under 
Mr  Scbnadborst  it  was  practically  amalgamated  with  the  old 
Central  .^.-isociation. 

It  is  impo«ible  here  to  write  in  detail  the  later  history  of  tlie 
Liberal  party,  but  tin-  salient  facts  will  be  found  in  such  articles 
as  those  on  Mr  i^ladstone,  Mr  J.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Roeebcnr, 
Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Baaacoaaa,  Mr  B.  E.  Aiqattk  aad  lir 

David  Lloy<l  George 

S-e.  ajvirt  fr.irn  ni  ral  hiHtmii'i  .if  r!)'- jxrrioil,  M.  CKtrojor^ki'i 
Democracy  and  tkt  Oriantzntwrn  rj  Potitic<U  Parlies  (Eng.  tiaos.  I902). 

UBBR  DfUBKVS  ROMANORUM  POXTinCUH,  or  "  Journal 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,"  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  formulae 
used  in  the  papal  chancellery  in  preparing  official  documents, 
such  aa  the  installattoa  «f  a  pop*,  the  bestowal  of  the  paOhui 
and  the  grant  of  papal  f/iiMk§m,  tt  was  compiled  htlwa 
6S5  and  751,  and  was  BsaMiiUy  wMfcyai  mttil  tha  asth 
century,  when,  owing  to  tka  dhM|H  CfceMMtaBRi  «f  tkt 
Church,  it  fell  fauo  iBsuat^  aad  was  ssea  Ca^tottea  and  knt. 
During  the  xTth  century  a  manuscript  of  the  liber  was  dis- 
covered In  Rome  by  the  humanist,  Luca.s  Holstenius,  who  pre- 
pared sn  edition  for  publication;  for  politic  reasons,  however, 
the  pap.il  aui  hnrii  ies  uould  not  allow  this  to  appear,  u  the  book 
a-sserted  the  suj>eriority  of  a  general  council  ovxr  the  popo.  It 
was,  however,  published  in  France  by  the  Jesuit,  JaSB  QanlV, 
in  1680,  atni  other  editions  quickly  followed. 

The  best  modem  editions  are  onr  by  Eu^^ne  de  Rori^fe  (Paris, 
and  another  by  T  K.  von  Siehcl  (Vienna,  iflSo),  t>oth  of  which 
contain  critu  .it  intrM.lnctiotn,  The  t»o  rxistins  n  iiiu'^  ripU  of  the 
LibiT  are  in  the  Vatican  Ubnxy,  Rone,  aod  w  the  library  of  St 
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imill,  a  Mgro  republic  in  West  Afric*,  citWKlinK  aloag 
the  coast  of  aoctlierB  Gvinca  about  joo  m.,  between  the  British 
colony  of  Stem  Leone  on  the  N.W.  and  the  French  colony  of  the 
Iwqr  Coaat  oa  the  S.E.  Tbe  TfimiiiMWt  point  of  Liberia  (at 
tiMaa«tli«f  the  dnrMMo)  to  •boot  «rss'N>«d  n" 
$^W.  TliewallwMMiMt  paint  «flJbwli,wrf«tl>««me  time 
afanoat  Ita  moat  eastern  extension,  b  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavalla, 
beyond  Cape  Palmaa,  only  4"  as'  N.  of  the  equator,  and  in  about 
7*  W'  W.  The  width  of  Liberia  inland  varies  very  considerably; 
It  is  greatest,  about  joo  m.,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  Liberia  Sierra 
Leone  boundary  wii  dctc.-ininc-'.l  by  a  frunu'cr  comnu^jon  in 
igoj.  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mano,  it  follows 
the  Maao  op  stream  till  that  river  cuts  10*  40*  W.  It  then 
followed  thb  line  of  longitude  to  its  intersection  with  N.  latitude 
9*  6'.  but  by  the  Fronco-Libcrian  undcfstanding  ol  igo;  the 
fnote  OB  ihb  iM*  «M  withiktm  (•  f*  as' liLi  tk*  (iver 
MynM  cfMM  4^  W.  Tto  Ubmim  taate  vhh  the 
■decent  French  poaaesrfoiu  wia  defined  bjr  tbt  Ptuteo^Liberian 
treaty  of  1S92,  but  as  the  definition  therein  given  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  df  reconciliation  with  Rt-o^trjiihi-  J  fialurib 
(for  in  iSqj  the  ■whole  oi  the  Uberian  inicnor  w^is  unmapped) 
further  ncRotialiorts  were  set  on  foot.  In  1905  Liberia  proixMed 
to  France  that  the  Ijoundair  line  should  follow  the  river  Moa 
from  the  Itt.lijh  fruiiticr  of  Sierra  Lcottc  up  stream  to  ni.ir  ilif 
o(  the  Moa  (or  Makooa),  and  that  from  this  point  the 
run  eastwards  along  the  line  of  water-partiog 
the  system  oi  Uie  Niger  oa  the  nocth  tad  that  ol  the 
OBHt  riven  (Moa^  Loi^  ft  Ital'a)  M  tW  mmk,  oatil  the  8th 
o<  M.  UHtm^  wm  tmdbtd,  Itoat  IiIiiiIm  iMi  8th 
4q[Nt  aahHBdi  to  lAm  it  CM  the  Wid  ««nm  «f  At  Ckraiia 
liver.  From  tUi  point  the  boondaiy  between  France  and  Liberia 
would  be  the  course  of  the  CavaDa  river  from  near  its  source  to 
the  sea.  \\'ithin  the  limits  at>o\i?  litscribed  Liberia  would 
possess  a  tot.i!  area  of  about  n  000  tu  45.000  sq  m.  But  after 
deliberation  and  .is  the  nsult  of  certain  "  fioiiticr  incidents  " 
Fiance  modi^ed  her  cotiotcr-iKoposais  in  1909,  aad  the  actual 
dcfinttioD  of  thft  aoittn  aaid  aaalM  taatlMiaf  Uh«ia  is 
as  foUows: — 

Starting  from  the  point  on  tlie  frontier  of  the  Britiah  colony  of 

Sierra  Lconc  where  the  river  Moa  or  Makooa  crosses  that  frontier, 
the  Frjnro-Libcrian  frontier  shall  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  ti\cr 
Malcona  upstream  to  a  point  S  luloroetrcs  to  the  tou  th  of  the  town  of 
Bofoiso.  From  this  poiat  the  frontier  shafl  leave  the  Km  of  the 
Makona  and  be  carried  in  a  soailMBslerly  difcctkm  to  the  aoattc  of 
the  most  nonb-westeriy  sHawit  of  the  Nuon  river  or  Weetcni 
Cavalla.  Thu  line  shall  be  so  man  as  to  kave  oa  the  French  side 
of  the  Ix^undary  the  fotlnwinif  towni:  Kutumai.  Kisi  Kurumai, 
Suri'lil  u.  ZM.l^u,  .W'lliila.  Kuiaina.  I^aii^'cdu  and  l^ulj.  FtL'tn  the 
north-»c.-tcriimo*t  *ourcc  of  the  Nuon  the  boundary  shall  follow 
the  right  lunk  of  the  nid  N'twn  river  down  stream  to  it*  presumed 
confluence  with  the  Cavalla,  and  tlienccforward  the  right  hank  of  the 
river  Cavalta  down  to  the  aaa>  If  the  ultimate  destitution  of  the 
Nuon  is  not  the  Cavalla  riveft  then  the  txiundary  &Kall  follow  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nuon  down  stream  as  f.ir  as  the  town  of  Tutrplan. 
A  line  shall  then  be  drawn  from  the  aouthcrn  outskirts  uf  the  town 
of  Tuleplan  due  E.  to  the  Cavalla  river,  and  thence  shall  follow  the 
dght  Uirik  of  the  Cavalla  river  to  ihc  m  a. 

rilic  delimitation  commiasioo  proved  that  the  Nuon  does  not  flow 
hM»  Iht  CavaDa,  ba«  abaHt**  ¥>'  N.  it  flows  vccy  near  the  north- 
awnaniiiiust  bend  of  that  fiver.  TulepUn  is  la  about  lat.  6*  <o' N. 
The  river  Makona  takes  a  much  more  northerly  course  than  haa  been 
estimated.  The  river  Nuon  also  is  situated  JO  or  30  m.  farther  to 
the  east  ih.ln  fiad  Ikt n  supposed.  Consef^ucntly  the  territory'  of 
Libi  rij  .IS  th  j;  dcmarv  :it i  d  is  nthcr  larger  iSian  it  wi  iuM  a|ii)car 

on  the  uncorrected  F.ngliih  maps  of  1907 — about  41 ,000  *q.  m.) 

It  h  tt  dK  fouthm  crtitnlQp  «r  Ubota,  Chpe  Mni^  that 
the  West  Abican  coast  bom  Morocco  to  the  soBthwamwat 
catagmity  of  Goioea  tuna  aooMi^  abruptly  eaatirarda  aad 

anthwaId^  and  faces  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  As  the  whole  coastline 
of  liberia  th.u^  (rents  the  sea  route  from  Europe  to  South  Africa 
it  is  always  likely  to  possess  a  certain  di^ne  of  strategical 
importance.  The  coast,  however,  is  unprovided  with  a  single 
good  harbour.  The  ancQorage  at  Monrovia  is  sjfe,  and  with 
aome  expenditure  of  noocy  a  smooth  harbour  could  be  made  in 
boM  of  Citnd  Baia. 

tlap  laad  dsaj^todaiiH.  "jj^g*^^ 


of  the  seaboard  isdangerou*  by  reason  of  the  sharp  rocks  which  lie 
near  the  lurface.  As  most  of  the  rivers  h.\ve  rapitU  or  f.ills  actually 
at  the  sea  a>aat  or  close  to  it.  tbcy  arc,  wuh  the  exccptjoa  of  the 
Cavalla.  useless  for  penwraring  (ar  inlaa4  aad  tlie  whole  ol  thia 
pan  of  Africa  from  Cape  Palraas  north-wot  to  the  Senegal  siigmta 
a  sunken  land.  In  all  probability  the  wesfaiu  ptpjpction  nf  Africa 
was  connected  by  a  bnd  bri<li:c  with  the  oppoailc  larul  <>(  Braail 
as  Ute  as  the  E<ictne  r^riixi  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  1  he  labcrian 
coast  has  ivw  l.n;<^iin  njtr.(ured  with  the  adjoininR  littur.ii  <jf  bicrra 
Leone  or  that  of  the  Isory  Coast.  The  coast,  in  fact,  rises  in  sooic 
places  rather  abtwily  from  the  sea.  Capa  Moaat  tai  the  nortfaen 
■ide  of  which  isalBf|eli0Bow— FisharaaaLahi)  aft  Ka  highest  point 
is  lojo  ft.  above  n  level.  Cape  MeMiodo  is  about  350  ft..  Capo 
i'alnvas  about  300  ft.  abos-c  the  sea.  Thei*  is  a  mlt  lake  or  lagooa 
between  the  Cape  I'al  nas  river  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Cavalla. 
Althi.M..!i  ...I,  :.'tj  ,1  il.,  .I'.t  IhIi  is  actually  swanipv,  .i  kind  of 
natural  caoaluauon  ooniMcts  many  of  the  rivers  at  their  avniitht 
with  each  utiwr<  tbaaah  soma  ai  tha 


•iai.— AUMMgh  there  are  padres  of  nunh— teneraQjr  tht 
hottoois  of  valleys— the  whole  surfaoe  of  Liberia  iadtatB 


AfMtalsiai. — A 
swampy 

to  be  nlllv  IT  even  mountainous  at  a  short  dhitanee  inland  from  the 
coast.  In  t!u  north-eait.  Krem  h  explorers  have  computed  the  alti- 
tudes oi  aooie  mountains  at  ikguivs  which  would  make  them  the 
hjghast  Inad  ■urfaces  of  the  western  projection  of  Africa — f roes  6000 
lo  9000  ft.  But  these  altitudes  at*  largely  matters  of  conjectBre. 
The  same  OBimMtaa  lam  been  sighted  V  English  explorers  comiaB 
up  from  the  aoalh  aaa  are  pronounced  to  be  "  very  high."  It  fi 
possible  that  they  may  reach  to  6000  ft.  in  some  pbcc-s.  between  the 
we-.terii  bend  ul  the  Cavalla  rucr  and  ihf  coasl  there  ii  a  »oinew!ial 

btfuk^^jjo^aiiwa^^  with  altitudes  of^romMoo  to  5000  ft. 

Mack  la  phcas  to  9000  fb**"' 

JUseri. — The  work  of  the  Franco- Libernadtiimltalioac  

in  1008-1909  cleared  up  many  points  connected  with  the  hydi» 

Itrapnv  of  the  country.  Notably  it  traced  the  upp<^r  Cavalla.  proving 
that  that  river  was  not  connected  either  with  the  .Nuon  on  the  west 
or  the  Ko  or  Zo  on  the  east.  The  upper  river  and  the  U  it  bank  of 
the  lower  river  of  the  Cavalla  are  in  Krimh  ii  rnt^jrv.  It  nsc-a  in 
about  7*  so'  N..  8*  y/  W.  in  the  Nimba  mountains,  where  aUo  nse 
tha  Nansi.  St  John  *  and  Dukwia  rivers.  After  flowing  &E.  tho 
Chwain,  between  7*  and  6*  N.,  under  the  name  of  Dugu,  mnkas  • 
very  considerable  elbow  to  the  west,  thereafter  resuming  its  south* 
easterly  course.  It  is  navipbic  from  the  sea  for  some  80  m.  from  ita 
mouth  and  after  a  long  .««ries  of  t.>|>ids  is  ajfain  navigable.  l)n- 
lijrtunat^dy  the  Cavalla  dr"es  not  alTord  a  ntt .~,nH  .if  *  .isy  (M-nrtration 
into  the  rich  hinierlarvd  i>l  l.iU  ria  00  accoual  of  the  bad  bar  at  its 
mouth.  TheKMnn(DrNip«e).Khicli«ptoifal«andmarihadaaaa> 
as  the  wcstefo  GkvaUa  and  ioownaNa  OB  tha  oanar  onaiaa  «l 


the  St  John's  river,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  upper  ooorse  of  the 
Cesioa.  _  About  6*  310'  N.  it  approaches  within  16  m.  of  the  Cav^la. 
It  rises  in  the  Ninba  mountains  ?/^mr  lo  m.  S.  of  the  source  of  the 
Cnvalla,  and  like  all  the  l.ilM-ri.m  nvi  ;s  ir\ri-;it  the  Cavalla)  it  lu?.  a 
general  S.W.  flow.  Ttw  St  raul,  though  inferior  to  the  Cavalla  ia 
Icnat^  iaa  laige  river  with  a  oonsiderable  vohinw  of  oaats^  Tha 
mnui  hiiach  lisss  in  the  Bcila  country  nearly  as  (ar  noeth  as  9*  N. 
under  the  name  of  DianL  Between  8*  and  7*  N.  it  b  joined  tha 
Wi  from  the  west  aad  the  WM  from  the  cast.  Hie  impostaat  livsr 
Lofa  flows  ncarlv  parallel  with  the  St  Paul's  river  and  enters  the  sea 
al)Out  40  in.  tLi  tSie  v»eit,  umUr  the  luiine  of  LittleCajit'  .\lrnint  river. 
The  MaiK)  or  ik-wa  river  riics  in  the  dense  Cora  foic  >t,  but  is  of  no 
mat  impoftanoe  until  it  becomes  the  frontier  between  Liberia  aad 
Sierra  LeontL  The  Dukwia  and  Farmington  arc  tortuoos  rivea 
entering  the  sen  under  tha  name  of  the  river  Junk  (Portuguestb 
Jtmu).  The  Farmington  b  a  short  stream,  but  the  Dukwia  ia 
believed  to  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Mani,  which  rises  as  the  TiRney 
(Tige),  north  of  the  source  of  the  t  avaiU.  juvt  south  of  8''  N  fhi 
St  Jona's  river  of  the  Basa  country  apixrars  to  be  of  considerable 
importaaoe and  volume.  The  Sino  nvcr  rises  in  the  Niete  eBOHntains 
aad  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water  to  the  sea,  though  it  b 
not  a  river  of  considerable  length,  llic  Duobe  risen  at  lha  hadt  ai 
the  Satro  Mountains  aitd  flows  nearly  parallel  with  the  Crala* 
which  it  joins.  The  Moa  or  Makoiu  river  is  a  fine  stream  of  coo* 
siderable  volume,  but  iti  cuursc  b  perpetually  interrupted  hf 
rocks  an<l  rapkls.  Il*  lower  coiirv:  is  through  the  territory  of  Siem 
Leone,  and  it  enter;  the  s-'a  as  the  Sulima. 

ClimaU  and  J<atulaU. — Liberia  is  almost  everywhere  well  wataicd. 
ThaclaiataaadaMfallaMrtfMatelsof  thsooastaigiDafarabaai 
taa  mTSSod  asa  1  fHihl.  tha  tSlhll  ta  tha  wasSa  half  of  tha 
eouatry  being  abaft  fgO  in.  per  annum  aod  in  the  eastern  halt 
about  100  in.  Marthafa  disu  nee  of  about  130  m.  inland  the  climata 


is  not  quite  so  ramy,  and  the  weather  b 

seav>n.   Thiv  re>;ic>n  fn  yund  I  lie  hu 
agreeable  and  healthy  to  Europeans, 
forri/].— OutMde  a  coast  belt  of  about 


duriatlhadqr 
haHSWaMaa 


,  and  south  of  8*  N. 


the  country  one  vaat  forest,  except  wheiv  the  natives  have  cleared 
the  bnd  (or  culiivatioo.  In  many  otstricu  the  bnd  has  bcmi  clinmd 
and  cultivnied  and  then  ahaadooad.  and  has  wlapsed  into  scwh 

&i&SMft£Ha*^R£«SU^^  M^SS 
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they  declared  thcrt should  be  "  absolute  and  unqualified  division 
of  the  General  Government  from  slavery  " — which  implied  an 
MBcndflient  of  the  constitution.  Tbey  proposed  to  use  ordinary 
moral  and  political  means  to  attain  tbeir  ends — not,  like  the 


SII40  the  attempt  lM|i 
Ubattjr  tuty  tborouRhly,  tai 
The  Nortb-weat,  where  "  there  was,  after  1840,  very  little  known 

of  Garrison  and  his  methods  "(T.  C.  Smith),  was  the  most  promis> 
ing  <i<:l'I,  but  though  the  ronl<?.t  of  state  an<l  local  campaiRns 
gave  morale  to  the  party,  it  made  scant  i>oliiical  gains  (in  1^4? 
it  cast  hardly  10%  ot  the  total  vote);  it  could  not  convinrc  the 
people  that  slavery  should  be  made  the  paramount  question  in 
politics.  In  1844,  however,  the  Texas  question  gave  slavery 
pncMx  this  pfc^emiMnee  ia  tho  pfotdonlltl  CMOpaign.  Until 
Umh  Wither  Whifi  WK  DtaocMti  hwl  icfudcd  the  Liberty 


Mtbt 

I,  thcWhigs  altantttcl]r«bM0d  tin  Lftertjr 
and  nad*  frntic  appeals  for  th^  nippoit.  But  the 
Uberty  men  were  sironKly  npfxi?"!  to  Clny  pc rf.r:nal!y ;  and 
Men  if  his  equivoc.-il  camjaign  letters  (see  Ciav,  IIknuv)  had 
not  left  exceedingly  small  ground  for  belief  that  he  wouIlI  rrs:>t 
the  annexation  of  Tcxn-s,  still  the  Liberty  men  were  not  such  as 
to  .-(limit  th:ii  .111  end  justifies  the  means;  therefore  they 
nominated  Uirncy.  He  received  6?,j6j  votes' — many  more 
than  enough  in  New  York  to  have  carried  that  state  and  the 
prctiitency  for  Clay,  had  they  been  thrown  to  his  support.  The 
therefore,  blamed  the  Liberty  Party  for  Democratic 
•ad  tJM  innn^ion  <d  T«xm(  buir-qiika  apait  fnua 
of  paKticri  ttkica-tt  b  ahnoM  cntalB  tiiat  tlHN«b 
Clay's  chanow  ««m  ii^}Hicd  by  the  Liberty  ticket,  tbey  were 
injured  much  more  outside  the  Liberty  ranks,  by  his  own 
quibbles.*  After  1844  the  Liberty  Tarty  n  i.le  little  progress. 
Its  leaders  were  never  very  strong  as  politic  i.kii^,  and  its  ablest 
organizer,  Rirney,  was  about  this  time  ci>in]>elUd  by  an  accident 
to  abandon  public  life.  Moreover,  the  elttlion  of  1844  was  in  a 
way  fatal  to  the  party;  for  it  sccracd  to  prove  that  though 
"  abolition  "  was  not  the  parly  programn>e,  still  its  antecedents 
and  penonnel  were  too  radical  to  unite  the  North;  and  above 
all  it  could  not,  after  1844,  draw  the  disafiectcd  Whigs,  ioc 
though  thdr  party  was  steadily  moving  towatd  ants^veiy 
iMr  dislike  of  the  LibmAf  futy  fffcrtiiiHy  snnmd  m^m^ 
ladted,  no  party  ol  «M  idea  codd  bope  ta  Mtfiify  ■«  lite  kad 
b«B  Wnripar  OeaMcrats.  At  the  same  time,  antJ-slavety  Whig* 
and  Dcmocnts  were  segregating  in  state  politics,  and  the  issue 
of  cxcludinR  slavery  friim  the  new  territory  .uquirt  d  irorii  Mexico 
afforded  a  t;"bli^'>  op()urluiiity  to  unite  all  anii-'.l.ivi  r)  men  on 
the  principle  of  the  Wdniol  l'ruvi>ii  (1846).  The  Liberty  Tarty 
reached  its  greatest  strenRth  (tasting  74,017  votes)  in  the  stale 
(Ictiioi.s  oi  1S46.  riiereafter,  though  growing  somewhat  in 
New  Lngland,  it  rapidly  became. iiieffectivo  in  the  rest  of  the 
North.  Many,  including  Birney,  thought  it  should  cease  to  be 
aa  isolated  party  of  one  idea— «(iiviag  for  men  balance  of 
power  bctweta  Whiga  and  I>emociBli,  micomhg  HuJl  conces- 
ataoa  Iomi  them,  alnuMt  depesdent  upM  tfcm*  Smw  aUMd 
to  itwivify  it  by  making  it  a  party  of  genanl  wdmm.  OkWRWlt 
was  the  secession  and  formation  of  the  Liberty  Leagtic,  which  in 
1847  nominated  Gerrit  Smith  for  the  presidency.  No  adequate 
eflort  was  made  to  take  advantage  uf  the  disintegration  of  other 
parties.  In  Oi  iulnr  1847,  at  RufT.ilo,  v..ih  held  the  third  and  last 
national  coii\ t  nt  ion.  John  1'.  llali-  -who.se  election  to  the 
United  Slates  Senate  iiad  justilicd  the  first  successful  union  of 

'  Birney'*  vole  was  reduced  by  a  diiigraccful  election  trirk  by 
iIr  Whips  Cdiecinmlittianof  •  forged  letter  on  the  eve  of  the  election) ; 
atrfck  to  «Mel  Iw  had  tapowfMmieif  by  an  ingenuourfy  hofMM 
raoeptioa  of  Democratic  advances  in  a  matter  of  local  goott-govcTn- 
mcnt  in  Michigan. 

'  E.f  Horace  Creclcv  made  the  WTiij;  charge:  but  !n  later  life  he 
lepeatedlv  attribute<i  (  lay's  defeat  simply  lo  (  \  '-v^n  l.tt^i-. 
and  lor  MiUanl  Fillmore's  important  oianion  tec  footnote  to  Know 

NoTMM  Paarv* 


Liberty  men  with  other  anti-slavery  men  in  state  politics — was 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  But  the  nomination  by  the 
Democrats  of  L«wis  CaM  ehattered  the  Dentocratic  organiaatioa 
in  New  York  and  the  NoftlMNtt;and  when  the  Whigs  nominated 
General  Tayioc,  adflftad  >  mi  fiwiialiiii  pklfonn,  andahomd 
boBiitity  to  the  Wtaot  VmwIm,  tha  WHClMnd  fa  a  wte 
of  all  arttolawyiMB.  Tte  LikiatfTuHjrt  ateadooing  tha<»- 
bn  hdaponoMt  iMarfaalloaa,  foinod  in  tba  Ciit  convoitfen 
cod  nominations  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  {q.v.),  thereby  practically 
losing  its  identity,  although  it  continued  until  after  the  organiza- 
tiun  of  the  Republican  Party  to  maintain  something  of  a  semi- 
indciKndent  organization.  The  Liberty  Party  baa  the  unique 
honour  amonK  I hird-[>:ini('s  iri  the  U nitod  StIiM  Of  OHfaS  it8 
principles  rapidly  adopted  and  realized. 

See  T.  r.  Smith.  Ilitlcry  of  Ihe  Liberty  and  Fret  5»a  PaHkt  in  tie 
Soriktetst  (Harvard  l_'niverMty  Historind  Studies,  New  Yotk* 
and  lives  ami  vrilinR!'  of  all  the  public  nien  meotfiwd abOVM alta 
of  G.  W.  Julian.  J.  K.  Gtddings  and     P.  Chaaa. 

lOROtt.  an  «U  SoMHi  foddm  of  fmanfc.  She  had  a 

•aactuafy  la  a  sacred  grave  (perhaps  on  the  Esqniline),  where, 
by  an  ordinatvce  of  Sirvins  TuUius,  a  piece  of  money  (fucar 
I.'Aitinat)  was  deposited  whenever  a  death  took  i  Ik  .  II  - 
the  undertakers  {libUinarii),  who  carried  out  a!l  funcr.il  .iriar,gi> 
ments  by  contract,  had  their  offices,  and  everything  n<  cessary 
was  kept  for  sale  or  hire;  here  all  deaths  were  registered  for 
statistical  purposes.  The  word  Libitiiui  then  came  to  be  used 
for  the  business  of  an  undertaker,  funeral  requlaitCSt  (ia  tba 
poets)  for  death  itsdf.  By  later  antiquaiitti 
sonetbav  Ueayied  with  Persephone,  bat 
(pan^  or  awplmly)  with  Venus  Labcntbi  • 


th«  Vmn  LabfUa  imt  a  mmauf  ia  tht  gwwa  of  1 

favooiad  tMa  Mm.  Itether,  Plutarch  (Quoesl.  Rom.  13) 
mentiOBB  a  Mnafl  autue  at  Delphi  of  Aphrodite  Kpitymbia 
(A.  o(  tombs=  Venus  Libitina),  to  which  'he  spirits  of  the  de  ad 
were  summoned.  The  inconsistency  of  vill  us;  funeral  rc(|uisiles 
in  the  Icn-rple  of  I.ibitina,  seeing  ili.il  shr  is  iileiitilied  v.ith  \'enu«, 
is  expl.iincd  by  hiin  as  indicating  that  one  and  the  same  pwldcss 
presides  over  birth  and  death;  or  the  association  of  such  things 
with  the  goddess  of  love  and  pleasure  is  intended  to  show  that 
death  is  not  a  calamity,  but  rather  a  consummation  to  be  desired. 
LUHtiaa  nogr.  buawM,  bavt  b««  mlUamMf  aa  caiUi  gaddcw, 
coanecUd  with  lumlul  Mlwt^ttd  tftt  mjtjtaH  af  Ma 

(d.  UhtLgkm^tkmkmmA  «amtnim     « ^  the 

aadMWMM.  ^  aba  became  the  goddea  of  death,  and  that  M» 
oflMMlMncler  predominated  in  the  later  conceptions. 

SmVlalaKh,  Nmm*.  la;  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  15:  Fcetns  xvi.,  a.w. 

Rafka  Vbialia  '*»  JaMatf  A  ui .  »iib  hiayoeV  mm  &  Wb> 

i«a  la  Readber**  Laiwm  ia  MyuMhiu,  s.v. 

LIBMANAN,  a  to.\n  of  jir.  \jr:  e  i>(  Ainbos  Camarines, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, on  the  Libm.m.in  river.  11  m.  N.W.of 
Nueva  Ciceres,  the  capital.  Pop.  (looj)  17,416.  It  is  about 
4)  m.  N.E.  of  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel.  Rice,  coco-nuts,  hemp, 
Indian  com,  sugarcane,  bcjuco,  arica  nuts  and  camotet,  are 
gwwahiUia'ifchdty,  aad  tba  laaaafccfwa  faKtoda  bwy  yafr» 
ahairtl  ffioM  oocoHMl^idiH  aap),  copia,  and  baakala,  CMii% 
hammoclca  and  hals  of  bejuco  and  bamboo.  The 
river,  a  tribatary  of  the  Bkol,  into  which  it  emptita  2  m. 
the  town,  i-;  fiin-u^  for  \i<,  cVar'Cohl* 
springs.  The  lanKu?.ge  is  HicnI. 

UBO,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  to  the 
Scribonian  gens.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  (or  its  connexion  with 
the  Puteal  Scrihontanum  or  Putcal  Libonis  in  the  forum  at 
Rome,'  dedicated  or  restored  by  one  of  its  members,  perhaps 
the  praetor  of  304  B.C., or  the  tribune  of  the  people  in  149.  In 
its  vkiaHy  tbe  pcaotat'a  tdbanal,  leiaoved  ftom  tba  cwirithna 
in  tba  tad  ecatuiy  BdC,  bdd  itB  rfMtegih  i«di  led  lb  pinb 
becomfaqf  the  baont  of  UtigMits,  awaey-lendeB  and  barincas 
people.   According  to  ancient  anthorittes,  tbe  Puteal  Ubonis 

"  /'u/i-ii/  »a<  the  name  civen  (  >  an  erection  (f>r  enclosure)  on  S 

spot  which  bad  been  struck  by  lishtnins:  it  was  so  called  from  its 
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fwtltiieco  the  tcnplts  of  Cutor  wd  VcsU.  ncac  the  Porticns 
Jdaand  Uw  Atcus  Fabioniia,  but  no  tenuum  have  bcco 

Tte  Jd«  tlM  w  in«iilw  ciKlt  «l  UwwitiM  Uodts, 
ir  tfaa  tcaplt  «t  Camm,  knmd  pwrt  of  Um  poUml  is 

abtJidoaed. 

•  Sm  Honce.  Sat.  ii.  6.  3^  Ef>p.  i.  19.  8;  Ckefo.  Pn  Satit.  8;  (or 
ibc  welMuwwa coin  o(  L  s  ',:.>niu»  Libow  rtfwcwnting  tbe  puieal 
of  Libo,  which  rathvr  :<  •        ■,  j  cipput  (frpukhral  fnonumcnt) 

or  an  nlt.ir.  »ith  laurel  urtuth-,  t«o  I\tr<i  .iml  n  f.ur  r>f  pinri  r-i  or 
totiK^  In  tow  the  VkTpath*  (pcThaps  synilf  lical  ti(  \  ul   mus  is  (or^tr 

of  liKhtninK),  we  C  UttMn.  tkt  M»m*m  f«rmm  CEng.  uan*.  bv 
j.  n.  Carter.  Ijjl),  pHaMth—t —iMi  ifWitMl— fc—t  «t  W-i 

LIBON,  a  Greek  arcliitcct,  born  at  EUs,  who  wat  employed  to 
buiid  ihc  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (7.*.)  about  460  S.C. 
(fMnanias  v.  10. 3). 

UICWBM^  •  to«n  •(  aoutb-vcMara  Fnaob  opilal  af  an 
■wdBiinmt  «f  (he  Omwlurt  of  Gimd*.  riliMtad  at  ibe 
conflotooe  «(  the  Iik  with  the  Dordogne,  12  ra.  E.N. El.  of  Bor- 
deaux on  tbe  railway  to  Angoulfme.  Pop.  (1906)  to^n,  is>i8o; 
commune,  The  seS  ii  5^       ill-tant,  but  tbe  liJc  aflecli 

llic  nn.r  .ij.  It)  aiirnil  ol'  veiM.l>  <!iawiiig  14  fl.  rcaLhinR  the 
iniNri  at  the  liifiht^il  titles.  T!ie  DorUognc  i>  here  itoSit.l  by  a 
btonc  briiific  49^  ft.  long,  anil  a  sus{>cnsion  bridge  acru»i>  the  Isle 
cunnecis  Libournc  uith  I'ronuc,  built  on  a  hill  on  whiih  in 
tinea  stood  a  powerful  fortress.  Libournc  h  rcKuUrly 
Tha  Cothk  church,  restored  in  the  I9lh  century,  has  a 
I  »i»  f  U  Julib  On  the  qpiay  then  ia  •  ouchkobted 
r  iMch  i»  a  annivtl  «f  U*  laniMiU  ol  the  a4Ui 
•Mitiuy;  and  the  town  beim,  *  amell  mmam  Md 

a  Nbrary,  it  a  quaint  Nic  ol  the  t6lh  cantuy*  There  b  a 
statue  of  the  Due  Dccaics,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  »ub  prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  .-x  communal  college  arc  among  the  jmblit  institutions. 
Ihe  principal  articles  ol  commerce  arc  the  wines  and  brandies 
9f  the  district.  I'rinting  and  coopcrtigc  arcamorj:  the  industrie.s. 
Lihe  other  sites  at  the  confluence  of  imporlanl  rivers,  that  of 
Bc  was  appropriated  at  an  early  period.  Urwler  Ibe 
t  Cndttt  etflod  lather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  pnMM  Ukamm;  it  was  destroyed  during  the  taoabies 
«l  the  flh  cMtwar.  JtmmiMU  hr  rherlciiaf»»  it  was 
wbaBt  in  aadtor  ita  f  siit  aaaw  and  <■  ths  site  and  plan 
it  still  retains,  by  Roger  de  Leyboume  (of  Lcyboume  in  Kent), 
!>cncschal  of  Guicnne,  acting  under  the  authority  of  King 
Kdward  I.  of  EiirIjiuI.  It  suffered  considerably  in  the  strugplcs 
of  the  French  and  English  for  the  i>oi5cssion  of  Guienne  in  the 
14th  century. 

Sm  R.  Cttinodic,  UiA  de  Liiomnu  (sod  vL,  3  vols.,  Ubournc, 
1116^7). 

><*'TmiBAuiics'7,to'«liaaM9%theyth  sign  of  the 
(v.*.),  dcnaiad  by  the  synhel  iO>,  menUing  a  pair  of 
scales,  probably  in  aHuslon  to  the  fact  that  when  the  son  enters 

this  i),ut  of  the  ecliptic,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal.  It  also  a  constellation,  not  mentioned  by 
Eudoxus  or  Aratus,  but  by  M.meiho  (trd  century  P.c  )  and 
Geminus  (ist  century  ».r  ),  and  included  by  rti.hri'y  in  lii> 
48  astcrtsms;  Ptolemy  cataloj^ucd  i;  stars, Tycho  Braho  10,  and 
Hevelius  to.  i  Librae  is  an  .Mpol  (ij.v.)  variable,  the  range  of 
magnitade  being  S-o  to  6-3.  and  the  period  a  days  7  hrs.  st  nin.; 
and  the daHar if.  5 ClfW  h  a  fahit  ^tMudmmtl  trtiich 

UtnimML  A  library  (froot  Id.  Mer,  beak),  in  Ihrmedem 

scn^^c,  a  colfrri  ion  of  printed  or  written  Kteratare.  Assuch,  it 
implies  an  ad^  .mred  and  elaborate  dviltzation.  If  the  term  bc 
extended  to  any  considerable  colliriion  of  written  dricumrnts, 
it  must  bc  nearly  as  old  as  civiliralion  itself.  The  earliest 
use  to  \\):i<h  the  invention  of  inscribed  or  un-t.  n  s:};ns  ivas  put 
was  probably  to  record  important  religious  and  political  trans- 
heae  ircords  wouM  naturally  be  preserved  in  sacred 
I  Md  Mooediaily  tlie  earliest  Kbrarics  of  the  world  were 
mibIm,  and  the  eailtsat  Kbmriana  prissia.  And 
indeed  befoie  toe  rxt  cnsion  af  the  arts  of  writing  and  landing  the 
prints  lisw  the  only  pcnaiM  «h»  could  perfaeaamb  Wtllt  a% 


e.g.  tbe  compilation  of  the  ^iwiefst  if aaiBi^  arUth 

of  the  pontifices  in  ancient  Roma.  The  ~ 
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nnperin  tlia  shape  af  ballade  and  aaatmajr  haw  continued  to 
Iw eeawayadonUy only  froaioaeflenefatteatoaneOier, long  after 
the  nencd  of  important  religious  or  civil  events  was  regularly 

committed  to  writing.  The  earliest  collections  of  which  wc 
kiioiv  ati\  tlii:ig.  therelore,  vierc  collections  of  archives.  Ol  this 
character  apfxar  to  have  been  suih  famous  rollections  as  that 
of  the  Median,  .it  L^ImI  h..!,  the  IVrsians  at  Sus.i  or  the  hiero- 
glyphic archives  of  Knoisos  dis'overid  by  A.  J.  Evans  {Scrifta 
Minoa,  1909)  of  a  date  synchronizing  nith  the  Xllth  Egypliga 
dynasty.  It  is  not  until  tbe  development  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  growth  of  a  considerabb  written  literature,  and  even  of 
a  diMiMlUaagpdni^ 

in  the  modem  atnaai  and  ns*«  aaeipt  hwVifnla^y,  of  1 


P.  E. 
hght 


rhe  rc!icarc!ic5  '.^liiih  have  f  illi  nved  the  diKOVeries  of 
Dotta  and  Sir  II.  La) aid  have  thrown  unexpected 
not  only  u|)on  tlie  history  but  ut>on  the  arts,  the 
sciences  and  the  literatures  of  the  ancient  civilizations 
of  babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  all  Lhe<.e  wondrous  revelations  ito 
facts  are  more  interesting  than  thoje  which  show  the  existence 
of  extensive  Lbraries  so  many  ages  ago,  and  nooe  are  more 
cloqMent  of  the  eiaboratencu  of  these  forgotten  dviliBatioas. 
In  thn  caone  of  his  excavations  at  Kinevch  in  iSfo,  {.asnfd 
«BneapaR8enacbambcn  in  the  aouth-wsst  |iahi»»  Ihii  ioarnl 
which,  aa  anO  aathe  adiointng  rooms,  eras  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  with  tablets  of  cby,  covered  with  cuneiform  c  hararicrs, 
in  many  cases  so  small  as  to  require  a  magnifying  ;;I.i'^s.  These 
varied  in  size  from  i  to  1."  in.  square.  .\  j;real  number  oi  tin  m 
Were  broLcn,  as  Layard  iupposed  by  the  lalling  in  of  (he  rwif, 
but  OS  Cicorge  Smith  tlu)u;;ht  by  h.iving  fallen  from  the  upper 
storey,  upon  which  he  believed  the  collection  to  have  been  placed. 
These  tablets  formed  the  library  of  the  great  monarch  Assur- 
bani-pal — the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks — tbe  greatest  patron 
of  literature  amongst  the  Assyrians.  It  is  estimated  that  thia 
library  oawaaledalaona  tan  thouiand  distinct  wotiia  and  docn- 
mentB,aeaaal  Ihe  amdMailcnfiBg  over  eevecallablcta.  The 
tablets  appear  to  have  been  nwtlwdicaMy  arranged  and  rata- 
logued,  and  the  library  seems  to  have  been  thrown  open  for  the 
general  use  of  the  king's  sul.jict-,.'  \  ^:ri  .it  p"r:ii)n  of  this 
library  h  is  already  been  broup.hi  to  ICnplarul  :;n<l  deposited  in 
the  Hriti  ih  museum,  but  it  is  calculated  that  there  still  remain 
some  20,000  fr.Tgmcnts  to  be  gathered  up.  For  further  details 
as  to  Assyri.in  libraries,  and  the  still  earlier  Babylonian  libraries 
at  Telh^  the  ancient  Lagash,  and  at  Miller,  tbe  ancient  Nippur, 
from  arhidi  Ihe  Aaqrriaaa  dn»  thek  adowe  and  r 
Baamom*  and  Ibnqi. 

or  the  BiBto  «f  andnltlypt  Mr  I 
and  imperfect,  but  at  a  tine  ottcndhig  to  I 
ago  we  find  ntimeioaB  scribes  of  many  cle«ei  who  ft- 
or  I.  !  olficial  events  in  the  life  of  their  royal  masters 
or  dif  .ilo  of  their  domestic  alr.iirs  and  business  trans- 
actions. Ik  ,id<-;  thij  otTifi.il  liti  r.ilurc  we  possess 
examfilt  s  many  commentaries  on  the  sacerdotal  brioks,  as  weU 
as  historiral  treatises,  works  on  moral  philosophy  an.T  fnaverbial 
wisdom,  science,  coUectiona  of  medical  receipts  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  popular  noveit  and  humoristic  pieces.  At  an  early 
date  Heliopolis  was  a  Utaniy  ontK  af  great  importance  with 
cultijre  akin  to  tbe  BahflBWia.  AttadMd  to  every  temple 
were  professional  aofbca  arheaa  fcmlan  vaa  partly  lellgiaiia 
and  partly  scientific.  The  sacred  lieokaatTheth  COMthnted  aa 
it  were  a  complete  cnc ycVip-ic  'i.i  of  religion  and  science,  and  on 
these  books  was  gradjally  3(i<imulatcd  nn  immense  ma.ss  of 
exposition  and  commentary.  We  ["issess  a  rci  on!  ri.1;it.irij»  to 
"  the  land  of  the  collcctcil  works  [libra ryl  of  Klnilu,"  a  monarch 
of  the  IVlh  dynasty,  and  a  similar  inscriptinn  relatirg  to  the 
Hbnry  of  Khalti^  the  builder  of  tbe  second  pyramid.  At  Edfa 

•  ^m  M— I.  wwftfiruiii  in  jiwi  dr  irrriflT  trnii 
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in  die  teflipla^  on  the  wall  ct 
tridch  It  •  ttit  «l  booitt,  MdOiif  tkMi  «  nwinll  «f  Egyptian 
gengnphy  (BntgKh.  UtOPfy  of  Etypt,  1881,  i.  140).  The  eiact 
ptfsiLton  of  Akhenaten's  library  (or  archives)  of  day  tablett  is 

known  nri  !  t*i;-  name  of  ihc  zoom  has  l>ccn  read  on  ihc  books 
of  which  It  has  been  built.  AUbrary  of  tharred  books  has  been 
found  at  Mcadcs  ( l:^K>'pt  Expl.  Fund,  T u'o  // iejo^ypkic  Papyri), 
and  we  haw  referencti  to  temple  libraries  in  the  Si!«ileh  *'  Nik  " 
stelae  and  perhaps  in  the  great  Karris  papyri.  The  most  famous 
of  the  ii^syptiaii  librario  u  that  of  King  Chsv ma ndyas.  described 
by  Dtodorus  Siculus,  who  rvbles  that  it  bore  an  inscription 
vllicb  he  renders  by  the  Greek  words  «TXH2;  lATPEION  "  the 
ni^irw  II J  of  the  Soul."  Osynttiidlyaa  has  been  identified  willi 
Itefinit  UafftamMk  IL  (i|a»<iaa6  a.c)  Uw  tM  cf  the 
lihoiy  li  iiippoiBd  Ift  feme  Imi  tm  Biiimmmih  wx  UtaUm 
l%ebes.  Amen-em-hant  «»•  tfee  auM  «(  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Theban  libraries.  Papyri  from  the  palace,  of  a  later  date, 
have  been  discovcrtd  by  Professor  \\.  F.  Flinders  IV-iric.  At 
Thebes  the  scrib<-s  of  the  "  Foreign  OfTicc  "  are  depicted  at  work 
in  a  room  which  was  perhaps  rather  an  olTicc  than  a  library. 
The  famous  Tcl-cl..\niarna  tablets  (15^3-1365  B.C.)  were  storiii 
in  "  the  place  of  the  records  of  the  King  "  There  were  cecor<l 
ofricn  attached  to  the  granary  and  treasury  departments  and 
we  know  of  a  school  or  college  for  the  reproduction  of  books, 
whkh  were  kept  in  boxes  and  in  jan.  Acownling  to  Euslathius 
there  was  a  great  collection  at  Mtmphb.  A  heavy  blow  was 
4adt  10  the  «ld  EfnMiMi  Uteraturc  by  the  Persiaa  Inwiioii, 
nad  aiuiy  books  mm  CUiled  away  by  the  conquCfMt  Tlw 
Egyptians  were  oi^y  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Persia  to  suc- 
cumb to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  henceforwanl  their  civiliia- 
(ion  was  dominated  by  lorti^n  iniluences.  Of  the  Graek Uhnrics 
under  the  Ptolemies  we  shall  speak  a  little  furthiron. 

Of  the  libraries  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  such  knowledge  as  we  poiisesii  comes  to  us  lot  th<: 
Qi^^^  rnost  V^'^  from  late  compilers.  Amongst  thoae  who 
are  known  to  have  collected  books  are  Pisistratus, 
Polycratcs  of  Samos,  Euclid  the  Atbcaian,  Nicocralcs  of  Cypnu, 
Eufiptdea  and  AriMotk  (Aihcnaeus  L  4).  At  Cnidus  there  is 
mM  to  bsvt  ben  n  cpedal  cdlacttoo  of  works  uprni  medicine. 
Mttniwin  RpoMiid  lo  tava  bm  tho  ink  <tf  the  Greeks  who 
ctlbctid  boobs  OB  a  liip  wste  Auhs  GeVhn,  indeed,  ulls  us. 
in  lan^juage  perhaps  "  not  well  suited  to  the  61I1  century  n  c  ,' ' 
that  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  public  library.  The  authority 
of  Aulus  t'lellius  is  hardly  sufficient  to  secure  credit  for  the 
St'ory  that  Ihii  library  w.is  carried  awny  into  Persia  by  Xerxes 
and  subsequently  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
Plato  is  k)iu»ii  to  ha\e  been  a  collector;  and  Xcnophon  tcUs 
us  of  the  library  of  Huihydcmus.  The  library  of  Aristotle  was 
bequeatbed  by  him  U>  Itis  disciple  Theophrastus,  and  by  Theo- 
phrasltis  to  Ntleus,  who  carried  it  to  Scepsis,  where  it  is  said  to 
ban  booB  wcsstod  uadctiiouiid  to  avoid  tbe  Utamy  cupidity 
oi  tbs  klnp  of  FevuawB.  lu  uhMqaent  bto  hat  ilvm  liM 
|aaHNboaHUo««nr,bnt»icaaHiBgioSifabo  (idiL  pfi.«o8,  6oq), 
it  mn  told  l«  ApdfiooB  of  Tcoi,  wbo  eanied  it  to  Athens,  where 

after  ApcQicon's  death  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  con-iucror  Sulla,  and 
was  transported  by  him  to  Kon-c.  The  story  told  by  Athenaeu* 
(i.  4)  is  that  the  library  of  Ndeus  was  purchased  by  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphu5.  The  names  of  a  few  other  Lbrarics  in  Grcete  are 
barely  kilown  to  us  from  inscriptions;  of  their  character  and 
contents  we  know  nothing,  ii,  indeed,  we  are  to  trust  iitrabo 
entirely,  we  must  believe  that  Aristotle  was  the  &rst  person  who 
fiollarted  a  library,  and  that  h«  comiBlicaUd  tba  tiste  for 
otihetiag  to  the  tovcreigns  of  Egypt.  H  to  St  ovtMs  octlaia 
thM  tbelibmia»4iAkiattMairtNtboMttia«MMiathsy 
MfOtboiB0rt«ekbiat«doftboaMhatiiatl4  Usder 
tbr  enlightened  rale  of  the  Ptolenues  a  society  of 
scholars  and  men  of  science  was  attracted  to  their 
capital.  It  Seems  pretty  certain  th.it  Ptolemy  .Soiur  had  already 
begun  to  collect  books,  but  il  v\ai  111  the  iei«n  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus  that  .he  libraries  were  properly  orsanizcii  and  established 

in.sqMrate  buUdings.   Ptoleny  Philaddpbus  sent  into  every 
'GsoiSifftstoy^GiMMkiv.Sr. 
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pan  of  CiCMa  and  Aaia  to 
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fell 

Piolwor  BiMSetca,  his  successor,  b  SlM  t«  kam  CMMi  «■ 
books  brought  Into  Egypt  by  forrigatn  tO'bo  oitosd  for  tbe 

benefit  of  the  library,  while  the  owners  had  tO  be  OOOlCOt  with 
receiving  copies  of  there  in  exchange.  Nor  did  the  Alexandrian 
Scholars  exhibit  the  usual  Hellenic  exclusiveness,  and  many  of 
the  treasures  of  Lgyptian  and  even  of  Hebrew  literature  were 
by  their  means  translated  into  Greek.  There  were  two  libraries 
at  Alexandria^  the  larger,  in  the  Uruciieum  quarter,  was  in 
connexion  with  tbe  Museum.a  sort  of  academy,  while  the  smaller 
wi*  placed  in  the  Serapcum.  Tbe  ntuabcr  of  volumes  in  these 
Bbiatfco  «a»  very  large,  aUbOO^  It  is  dURcult  to  atUin  any 
esttrfntyas  to  tba  teal  aumheis  aMMOsi  tbe  vidd^myiac 
aooounts.  AceanOng  to  a  scbolhun  of  ttetocs,  «bo  spposn  t» 
draw  his  inlormatran  from  the  authodly  sf  CaBbnacbos  aad 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  been  librarians  at  Alexandria,  there 
were  .^.'  Soo  vols,  or  rolls  in  Ihc  Ser.ipeum  and  1  jv  --i  in  ihc 
Uruchcuin.'  This  enumeration  seems  to  refer  to  the  i.lji.iiianship 
of  Callimachus  himself  under  Ptolemy  Luergctes.  In  any  case 
the  figures  agree  tolerably  well  with  those  given  by  Aulus  Gellius' 
(700,000)  and  Seneca*  (400,000).  It  should  be  observed  thai,  as 
the  ancient  roll  or  vohime  usually  contained  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  matter  than  a  modem  book — so  that,  e.g  the  history 
of  Hetodotoi  nigbt  iona  afais  "  books  "  or  vohuHs,  aad  tba 
/fia<  of  Homer  tmtBty^foBi  tbws  ■ambsa  mast  bo  discoaotad 

series  fl/'tAA^tat  ivTSbn^SSas  at  AhnnMa  aiqican  «•  ba 

prcily  well  established  as  follows:  Zenodotus,  Callimachus, 
F'.ratosihenes.  ApoUonius  and  Aristophanes;  and  their  activity 
covers  a  pcri<«l  of  alwut  a  ceniuty.  The  first  expetinu  nrs  in 
bibliography  ap|>ear  to  liave  been  ra^de  in  producing  cat&ic^gacs 
of  the  Alexandrian  librarif*.  Amongst  other  lists,  two  cata- 
toguc3  were  picpared  by  order  of  Ftolemy  Philadelpbus,  one  oi 
the  tragedies,  the  other  of  the  comedies  contained  in  the  col  Ice* 
tions.  The  HlbtMt  of  CalUmachus  formed  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
principal  books  arranged  in  120  classes.  When  Carsar  set  fiie 
to  ibe  deet  ba  lbs  basbour  of  Akaadaa,  tbe  flaoias  a^idoata^y 
extcaded  to  the  Uifor  ttbnsy  of  tbe  Bsaefaenaa,  aad  It  tsas 
destroyed.*  Antony catdeawauid to stpakdhal«» by prcsm ting 
to  Cleopatra  the  Hbrary  from  FenanaB*.  Tbtowaevery  probably 

placed  in  the  Brucheum,  a*  this  continued  to  be  the  literary 
quarter  of  .Mexandria  until  the  time  of  /\urelian.  Thenceforward 
the  S^rapeum  becanicthc  principal  library.  The  usual  statement 
that  from  the  date  of  ihc  leUoration  of  ihc  Bruchcum  under 
Cleopatra  the  libraries  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  until 
they  were  destroyed  alter  the  conquest  of  Alcxaadria  by  the 
Saracens  in  a.d.  640  can  hardly  be  supported.  It  is  very  possible 
that  one  of  the  libraries  perished  when  the  Bnicbeaai  WOKtff 
was  destroyed  by  Aurdian,  a.o.  973.  In  389  or  jfS  an  edkt  flf 
Tbaodosfaa  otdeiod  tba  dunwinB  of  tie  Sestfaw^  aad  itt 
books  neat  piUaced  by  Ilia  CMstisBa.  Whea  a»  takoiato 
accoiutt  the  disordered  condition  of  the  times,  aad  the  negkct 
into  which  Uterature  and  Kience  had  fallen,  there  can  be  little 
ditlicully  in  liclieving  th.il  there  were  1  ,;i  .  !  .1  1  fi  to  he 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  .Am ru.  'Uic  ui.uliai  aJsccdole  al 
the  caliph's  message  to  his  general  rests  mainly  upon  the  evidence 
ul  AbuUwaj,  ttt  Uwl  we  owy  he  lunpicd  to  agree  with  GiblMn 
that  the  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  liundted 
years  is  ovcrbakaced  by  the  silence  of  earlier  aod  native  onoabsts. 
It  is,  howovci;  SO  fsr  from  easy  to  settle  the  question  tbtt  a 
cknul  d  names  OEwdd  easily  be  c^od  iipoa  citbct  skk,  srbilo  aoae 
of  the  awst  caref  ol  inqptan  floaftas  tba  dUkdly  of  A  dediio^ 

(mo  AUIUMNtlA,  UL). 
Th«  SMgnificcnoe  sad  itaown  of  the  librsrfcscrftbe  IPteleBdcs 

excited  the  rivalry  of  the  kings  of  rcrgamu.'ii,  who  vied  wilb 
the  Egyptian  rulers  in  their  encouragement  oi  iitcraiute.  Tbe 
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Geniun  reseaidies  in  ihc  acnpolit  of  Pcrgamum  between  iS;3 
and  iS86  revealed  four  roomw  whkh  had  origin&ily  been  appro- 
^  pn'ated  to  the  library  (Aki.  Conae,  Die  p,-r r.:'r..-n. 
famum.  Biblwlkek,  1&S4).  Despite  the  obttacfcs  prrsenled  by 
the  embargo  placed  by  the  Ptolemies  upon  the  export 
of  pjpyrua,  Uie  library  tlie  Atuli  attaiiMd  c»naid«abie 
irnjvoriaoce,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  wiieo  it  was  transported 
to  Ecypt  numbered  100,000  vob.  We  learn  from  a  notice  in 
Mte  that  in  ];i  1  s.c  AAitudtus  the  Great  nmnMncd  the  poet 

Th*       namu»      Iv  tio»  imiilw     yiMlkal  a  peovfe 

to  ff>  .'ote  awdi  attention  to  literature,  tmi  it  is  not  until  the 
ttamt.  century  o(  the  republic  that  we  hear  of  libraries 

in  Rome.  The  collections  of  Carthngc,  whitli  fi  II  iito 
Ihtir  iunds  when  Stipio  sjrlccd  that  city  {146  m.C  ),  hiii  no 
attractions  for  them;  and  with  the  ■  xo  ;;:ion  of  the  writing*  of 
Mago  upon  agriculture,  which  the  senate  reserved  iur  iraasktion 
into  Latin,  they  bestowed  all  the  books  upon  the  kinglets  of 
Africa  (Pliny,  HJi,  xviii.  5).  it  ii  is  «cooedance  with  the 
military  character  of  the  Ronaw  tiat  tk  first  considerable 
cotkctioM  «{  wUch 

I  MictdoBia  »lm  tk»C0M|Mtt  af  P«fsm  (167  s.c.). 
Ifct  Blinuy  nf  tbe  coaqaercd  monaicb  was  all  that  he  rcaerved 

from  the  pri/ps  of  victory  for  himself  and  his  sons,  who  wen*  f  vm! 
of  leltcfi.  Ncxtc.imc  the  library  ofApcJlicon  the  Tcian,  brou>;i)[ 
from  Athens  by  Sulla  (S6  b.c  ).  This  passfd  at  his  death  into 
the  hands  of  his  ion,  but  of  its  later  history  noihing  is  known. 
The  rich  stores  of  literature  brought  home  by  Lucullus  from  his 
eastern  conquests  (about  67  B.C.)  were  Ireely  (brown  open  to  his 
friends  and  to  men  of  lallcn.  Accordingly  his  library  and  the 
■uighboaiiof  wnllH  «•■«  nirii  TCHftcd  to,  «ipwi«l^  by  Cfwks. 
tlintaa«rbMmringCnMgmkbiBrficha«ii*faahk  iMr 
libfaxfes  and  the  fasMoa  pnviiled  unlit  k  bMMBft  tkt 
mMbci  «f  Seaeca^ geam  ud Lndm^ wlL  TtwaMlof CIccfo 
•BO  Attic^  in  adding  to  Iheir  collections  is  well  known  to  every 
trader  of  the  classics.  Tyrannion  is  said  to  have  had  30,000  vols, 
of  his  own;  and  that  Tcrcntiu?i  Varro  had  larpc  collections 
we  may  infer  from  Cicero's  wiitinR  to  him:  "  Si  hortum  in 
fctbltothcca  habes,  niliil  deerit-"  Not  to  projonjc  the  li-st  of 
private  collectors,  Svrenus  Sommonicus  is  said  to  have  left  to 
his  pupil  the  young  Gordian  no  less  than  67,000  vols.  Amongst 
tl«  aumeraas  pcojccts  entertained  by  Caesar  was  that  of  prc- 
aaatlBf  RanwWftlt public  libraries,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
aqritapBvaiaacltialljr  takta  lamnliJucMratiaB.  Thetaak 
«f  »oihrrim  and  anangkig  tJia  boela  «aa  catnMcd  to  Vam. 

This  Commit^Mt,  as  well  as  bis  own  fondness  for  books,  may 
have  led  Varro  to  write  the  book  opon  libraries  of  which  a  few 

words  only  In  1  nmc  down  to  us.  pr(rscr\Ld  by  a  grammarian 
The  honoui  cil  Lunp  the  first  actually  to  delicate  a  library  to 
tka public  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Ovid  to  have  f.ilkn  to  G.  Asiniui 
]\>IKo,  who  erected  a  library  in  the  Atrium  Libcrtatison  Mount 
Avcntine,  defraying  the  cost  from  the  spoils  of  his  lilyrian 
campaign.  The  library  of  Pollio  was  foiloawl  by  the  public 
libraries  established  by  Augustus.   That  awpaior,  who  did  so 

moch  kf  tba  amfccfljahmanl  of  tha  dty,  anctcd  two  fibniks, 
t|i»  Oetcwlim  and  iIm  PahtiM.  tht  fBcncr  «aa  foondid 

t)3  B.c)  In  hmoar  of  his  steer,  aad  ma  pltced  in  the  Porticus 
Ortaviae,  a  magnificent  structtire,  the  li>wer  part  of  which  served 
«<:  1  r'^mcnadc,  while  the  upper  part  contained  the  library. 
The  charge  of  the  ijooki  was  committed  to  C.  MelJssus.  T)ic 
Other  liLr.iry  lornicd  by  .'\ui;ustus  uas  attached  to  the  tcmplf  of 
ApoUo  on  the  Fakiinc  hill,  and  appears  from  insaiptioiis  to 
have  consisted  of  two  departments,  a  Greek  and  a  iJatin  oi>e, 
wllidl  lacm  to  have  been  separately  administered.  The  charge 
of  tba  Matine  collections  was  given  to  Pompeitu  Macer,  who 
waa  aoBcaadid  hgr  JuUat  Hyginus,  tka  yaaiaaataB  aad  bioKl 
OfU.  7hm  Oetavlan  library  perished  to  tba  4re  iHUck  vagtd 
at  Rome  for  three  days  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  Palatine  was, 
at  all  events  in  fnral  part,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  The  '.rury  that  its  collections  were  destroyed  by 
Older  of  Pope  Gregoiy  (he  Great  in  (he  6th  ccaUujr  ia  ii«w 


possess 


penerally  rvWaul  Tlie  .lucccssors  of  Aupistus,  though  they 
did  not  equal  h.;  j  it:  ;;.  ir  palron.ige  of  leari.iii};,  maintained  the 
trailjtion  of  forming  libraries.  Tiberius,  his  immedi.ite  suc- 
cessor, eslabhshed  eoc  in  his  .-iplendid  houac  on  the  Palatine,  to 
which  Gellius  refers  as  the  "  Tiberian  Ubrary,"  and  Suetonius 
relates  that  he  caused  the  writings  and  iMiaatrf  his  favourita 
Greek  poets  to  be  pUccd  in  the  pubMf  Mwaihn  Vespataan 
established  a  libniy  in  Um  T«Binte  «f  Bmm  anctad  altar  tte 
burning  of  the  dtrvadacNank  Daauttaanatond^libraika 
tahidl  ted  ktm  imUtVli  tteaana  conflagration,  procuring 
boab  Inm  awy  tfrnim,  aad  even  sending  to  Alexandria  to 
have  copies  made.  He  is  also  said  to  liave  four,  I  1  1;  Cipjtoline 
library,  thoujjh  others  give  the  credit  to  Haii.i„ii.  The  most 
famouji  and  im|)oriant  of  the  imptrial  libraries,  however,  was 
that  created  by  Ulpius  Trajanus,  known  as  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  first  established  in  the  Korum  of  Tr.-ijan,  but  was 
aftcrwardi  removed  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  In  this  libcaijr 
were  deposited  by  Trajan  the  "  libri  iintci  "  aad  "hbct  d»- 
phantini,"  ujmq  which  the  scnatus  consulta  and  other  MHMh 
actions  relating  to  the  emperors  wertf  written.  Tba  IQNa^  of 
IViaiitian.  arhiak  ted  teoi  danaayad  kgriaa  la  ite  wiigt  tt 
CaaawilBbwaaaMflaad  fcy  OoMSaiH  lite  added  to  It  Ike  books 
bequeathed  to  him  by  Serenus  Sammonicus.  AltOKeihcr  in  the 
4th  century  there  are  aaid  to  have  been  twcnty-iight  public 
Kbrari»-s  in  Rome. 

Nor  were  public  libraries  cnnlinL-d  to  Rome.  Wc 
r-    inis  of  at  least  ?4  places  in  Italy,  the  Grecian  pr 
.'\sia  .Minor,  Cyprus  and  Africa  in  which  libraries  had 
been  established,  most  of  them  attached  to  temples,  ftomaa 

tisuaJly  through  tha  liberality  of  gencxoue  iadividuala.  1^^^^^ 
Tte  Khaaiy  iriddh  the  younger  Pliny  dadtetad  to  Ua 
towoHBao  at  Coaaua  flHt  a  ] 
a  teae  «ua  to  tte  aifiport  «f  a  Mteaiy  at 
aMakteted  ana  at  Athens,  described  by  Pansnniai.iad  reeeathr 
idsntiied  wftli  a  IwildinK  called  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  wUdi 
shows  a  striking  similarity  with  the  precinct  of  .Athena  al 
Pcrgamum.  Strabo  mentions  a  li!)r,iry  at  Smyrna;  .\ulu5 
Gellius  one  at  Patrae  and  another  at  Tibur  from  which  books 
could  be  lx)rrowcd.  Kectnt  f!i«.covcrjf s  at  Ephesus  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Timcead  In  Algeria  have  furnished  precise infomuition 
as  to  the  structural  plan  of  these  buildings.  The  !(hrar>*  at 
Ephesus  was  founded  by  T.  Julius  Aquila  Pokmaeanus  in 
memory  of  hia  fatter^MMOaiiil  of  Asia  in  tiia  tine  of  Tr^jaa, 
about  A.D.  lodt'iav:  TWlhaaqratTIttcfad  wiaaataUbtedat 
a  cost  of  4fiiopeo  sesten»  by  M.  JiHua  Qoilttiaaiia  Flavius 
Rogatiaaas,  wlw  prob«bly  Mvtd  la  tte  $rd  oeatary  (R.  Cagnat, 
"  IjCS  Bibiiotbdques  munidpales  dim  rEmpirc  Romain,"  i9o<i, 
Utm.  dtl'Aatd.  iet  Ituc,  torn,  xxxviii.  pt.  i).  At  Kphcsus 
the  liKht  came  throu;,'h  a  cirt  ular  opening  in  the  roof;  the 
library  al  Timt-fiad  greatly  re5.eml)les  that  discovered  at  Pom[>cii 
and  [Misst-'i'^cs  a  .>;ystetn  of  bock  stores  .Ml  tlicsc  buildings 
lollo^v«d  the  same  gcm-ral  [>lan.  cmsi^ting  of  a  reading-room  and 
more  or  less  ample  book  stores;  the  former  was  either  rect* 
angular  «r  aeoai-ciKalar  in  shape  and  was  approadwl  tiadara 
sttrtldy  portico  aad  adoaaade.  in  a  niche  facing  tte  < 
■tataa  «»  almfB  ONCtad;  ttet  fiorBwily  at 
figaia  of  Mbwfva.'~^lii  aaw  picaarvad  at  Barih*  Frnaiawttt* 
known  line  of  Juvenal  {Sat.  iii.  319)  we  may  assume  that  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  usually  placed  in  libraries.  The  reading* 
room  was  also  ornamented  with  busts  or  lile-sized  imaf;cs  of 
celebrated  writers.  The  fjorlraits  or  authors  were  also  painted 
on  medallions  on  the  presses  icrmaria)  in  which  the  books  orrolls 
were  preserved  as  in  the  library  of  Isidore  of  Seville;  some- 
times these  Bwdat&ms  decorated  the  walls,  as  in  a  private  libra ry 
discovcnd  by  Lanciani  in  i88j  at  Rome  {AnciuU  Mam€, 
p.  t«3>.  Hovable  seats,  known  to  us  by  pictorial  tapCttaataiions. 
were  in  mei  Tte  booics  were  daadiiad,  aad  tte  pUMtl  (fHwad 
of  predaua  awodc  and  highly  omaawacad)  were  noTabercd  to 
facilitate  refereiKe  from  the  catalogues.  A  private  library 
discovered  at  Herculaneum  contained  1756  MSS.  placed  on 
shelves  round  the  room  to  a  height  of  aboi;'  <  w  'vith  a  central 
In  the  public  rooms  soac  of  the  boolu  were  arranged 
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in  the  readtufr-room  and  some  in  the  adjacent  book  stores. 
The  Christian  libraries  of  later  foundation  dosely  foUowed  the 
clasoiical  prototypes  not  only  in  llu-ir  .structure  but  alio  in 
Smalicr  dcluiU.  The  grner:il  :;|>iM.arancc  of  a  Knm:in  iibrary 
is  preservcc)  in  the  library  of  tbc  \'atic:in  fitted  up  by  Scxtus  V. 
In  I  $87  with  painted  prmes,  busts  md  antique  vai«s. 

As  the  number  of  libraries  in  Rome  increased,  the  librarian, 
Ii4k0  was  generally  a  slave  or  frctdman,  became  a  recognized 
public  fuiictionary.  The  names  of  several  librarians  are  pre- 
tentA  to  m  i«  iniaiptfoiis,  {adndlnf  thkt  «f  C  HjmenMtn, 
wIm  anMin  to  hiM  fuUUed  the  mUe  fuadkn  of  pliiyfidMi 
tad  nmilMi  t«  Augmtuik  lliefmtnlm|Mrlftt<ad«i«t«f  tte 
IMHk  AMute  «M  comialltcd  to  « i|Mcial  aflkU.  tkatfMai 
Nero  to  Trajan,  Dion>-sius,  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician,  dis- 
charged this  function.  Under  Hadrian  it  was  eatrusied  to  his 
former  tutor  C.  Julius  Vcstinus,  who  a/tenmdi  hwm  ail 
mJninlralor  of  the  Museom  at  Alex.\mlria, 

When  the  seat  of  empire  vns  removed  by  Qmstanline  to 
biit  new  dpitai  upon  the  liospon:s,  the  emperor  r;tfn!>l>shcd  a 
collection  there,  in  which  Christ i.-\n  literal urr  was 
probably  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  an  imperial 
library.  Diligent  search  was  made  after  the  Christian 
books  whicb  bad  been  doanwd  to  «l«Uuctiaa  by  Diocletian, 
■vca  at  die  d«Mb  of  Cbn|taittJM»  lio««vcr,  the  number  of  books 
which  bad  been  bfOndittofetlieroiBounted  only  to  ^9001,  Tho 
f—'^tf  of  the  uHiMMr,  It  hu  been  suggested,  ateaw  to  dMMr 
that  Constantine's  libmy  mat  tmAeiy  intended  aa  m  lepodtory 
of  Christian  literature.  IloiteTtr  this  may  be,  t)le  coRection 
Ml'di  ^^rcatly  cnLirsod  hy  5.01T1C  of  ConM.iniine's  siicce5.sors, 
cspctijlly  by  Julian  and  Thcodoaius,  at  whose  death  it  is  s.iid 
to  h.ivc  increased  to  100,000  vols.  Julian,  himself  .1  close  si udent 
and  voluminons  writer,  thmiRh  he  «l(d  hh  hal  lo  di.sroiiraKe 
IrarniiiR  .imoni;  the  Christiaii-i,  and  to  destroy  their  librarii-s, 
not  only  augmented  the  library  at  Confttantiiiople,  but  founded 
others,  including  one  at  Nisibis,  which  was  M>on  afterwards  de- 
•troyed  by  fire.  From  the  Theodosian  code  vie  learn  that  in 
0K  time  of  that  emperor  a  staff  of  seven  copyists  was  attached 
to  the  lihn>nr  at  Coaitaatfaopie  WKler  the  direcliotB  «l  the 
BbferiaB.  Tm  Hbniy  vis  bonit  tmder  the  ompw  Icno  in 
477,  but  was  again  restored. 

Meanwhile,  as  Christianity  made  its  way  and  a  distinctively 
Christian  iitcr.inire  prcw  up,  the  institution  of  libraries  became 
pift  ui  the  €C€Jt*iasiKaI  urganixation.  l!is[:o]>  Alexander  (d.  *.I>. 
JSo)  established  a  church  li'ir.iry  at  Jmis-ilim.  and  it  herame 
Jh«  rule  to  attach  to  every  t  'mrih  a  collection  nec»-.~sary  inr  the 
ir.cult.aliiiii  of  Chri^liiti  doctrine  There  were  libraries  at  ("irta, 
at  Constantino(de  and  at  Koine.  The  Uuiitca  oi  St  Lawrence  at 
Rome  contained  a  library  or  arckham  founded  by  Pope  Damasus 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Most  of  these  collections  were 
housed  in  the  sacred  edifices  and  consisted  largely  of  copies  of 
the  Vtif  Scriptunea,  Utotiical  voltiinii  and  worka of  devotion. 
Tliqra]aohttoMtMGti<aJf«f<!yirm 
and  oflldU  correepondeoce.  Vxof  ol  the  boaUeet  had  ih«  apse 
subdivided  into  three  smaHcr  benbyrlei,  one  of  which  contained 
the  library  (Lanciani,  op.  cU.  p.  1^71.  TIic  larRCit  of  these 
libraries,  that  founded  by  Pamphilus  (d.  A.D  .^wj)  al  Caesares, 
and  said  to  have  beci>  iuLreascd  by  Liiscbit  *.,  the  historian  of 
the  church,  to  jo.occ  voU  ,  is  freq'.icn'ly  mentioned  by  ^t 
Jerome.  St  A'.iguitiue  bcquc.ithcd  his  collection  to  the  library 
of  the  church  at  iiiprw,  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
dcstructicm  at  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  The  hermit  com- 
monilics  of  the  Egyptian  deserts  formed  oqpMMSetieBa  which 
deealapcd  into  the  later  monastic  orders  of  WaUm  AlMpe  and 
the  MQifludatioa  o(  hooka  foe  the  bnthMi  «■»  om  «l  their 


The  removal  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium  was  in  its  result 
a  serious  blow  to  Ktentture.  Henceforward  the  science  and 
learning  of  the  ILmI  .arid  West  were  divorced.  The  libraries 
of  Rome  cc.iscd  lo  tolIc>.t  the  wriliiijis  of  the  (Ireeks,  uliile  the 
Greek  libraries  had  never  cared  n.ucli  to  tullni  L.ttin  literature. 
Tbe  iitjluance  of  the  church  became  increasingly  hostile  lo  the 


soon  swept  the  oW  learning  and  libraries  alifcc  from  the  soH  of 
Italy.  With  the  dose  of  the  Western  empire  in  476  the  ancient 


Metviev^l  Pebiod 

During  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  literate  activity  at  Constantinople  had  fallCB  to  itt 
lowest  ebb.  In  the  West,  amidst  the  general  neglect  . 
of  leaminii  and  literature,  the  eefletiUnc  of  books, 
though  not  wholly  forgotten,  waa  cated  for  by  fgm.  8Hoale» 
Apo^uda  tdk  w  of  the  Ibraiiea  of  aeveral  pr^ralt  oaleelofa 
OanL  >»ibBMa  0»— ealiiu  peeeteieJ  a  lifaeiy  «t  hh  irflh  aeer 
KhAone  wMCh  vaa  dee  to  tht  tabour  of  thrtc  generatioof. 
The  most  notable  of  these  appears  to  have  Wn  the  prefect 
Tonantius  Ferreolua,  who  had  formed  in  his  villa  of  Prusiana, 
near  Nimcs,  a  (ollection  which  his  friend  playfully  compares  to 
that  of  Alexandiia.  'I  he  tloths,  who  had  Ix^en  introductid  to  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  lanxnape  by  I'Iftla.s  in  the  4th  century, 
begun  to  pay  some  attention  to  Latin  literature.  Cassiodorua, 
the  favourite  minister  of  llieodoric,  was  a  collector  as  well  as 
an  author,  and  on  giving  up  the  cnrvs  of  gemmucnt  letiml  to  0 
monastery  which  he  founded  in  Calabil%  tAeiO  he  enplkgwd 
his  tnonkaialhetnuMcription  of  books. 

HcBtiefticwiii  the  cheige  of  hoolta  as  well  as  of  edinileii  fidi 


tbe  oH  adfaoelB  d  Ibe  ibelwrtiibMa  died  oMiieir 

arose  everywhere.  Knowledge  was  tto  longer  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  but  became  subsidiary  to  religious  and  theoloiriral 
teachinp.  The  proscription  of  the  old  elai^ieal  literature,  which 
is  symbolized  in  the  fabie  of  the  deitructian  of  the  Palatine 
library  by  Cirepory  the  Great,  was  only  too  effectual  The 
(Iregorian  tradition  nf  oppoMtion  to  pagan  iaaniing  long  coo- 
linued  to  don^inate  the  literary  ) nUTSU^ Of  tbfl  nettiille OldUa 
and  tbe  labours  of  the  scrrptortum. 

During  the  6lh  and  7th  centuries  the  Icartiing  which  had 
been  driven  from  the  Continent  look  nfagc  in  tbe  British  Islands, 
where  it  was  removed  from  thepeMcal  dlstwtMnoa  aioiIm. 
of  the  mainland.  !e  thr  Iriih  BMwenHriw  dmbii,  iMi 
period  there  appear  fe  hmc  been  Ottiif  baebs,  and  the  Vfetilile 
r>edc  w  as  superior  to  any  xholar  of  hia  age.  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
lirou^ht  a  considerable  number  of  books  to  Canterbury  from 
Ivoine  in  the  7ih  century,  indudinp  several  Greek  authors.  The 
I:l>rary  of  York,  which  was  fo-andcd  by  Archhbhap  Fpbcrt.  was 
.iltnost  more  famous  than  lh.it  of  Canterbury.  The  verses  arc 
\sel!  known  in  which  .\lciiin  (|escril>es  the  cxlenstve  library 
under  hi>  charge,  and  the  lonR  list  of  authors  whom  he  enumerates 
is  superior  to  that  «rf  any  other  library  pos.sc?»cd  by  either 
England  or  France  in  the  i»th  century,  when  it  was  unhappily 
burnt.  The  inroads  of  the  Nenlunai  in  the  9th  and  toth 
centuries  had  been  tetel  to  the  aaoMatic  ISmnke  on  both  tUm 
of  the  channel.  ItwaafMn  Yoib  thai  Mouhi  eame  to  OMsle* 
to  eupcelefeBd  tbe  adieel  eltedhed  10  Ms  palace;  and  it 
deebtleB  inqiiMd  hy  Alcirin  that  Charks  tsaucd  the  memor- 
able doeutnenf  which  enjoined  that  in  the  bishoprics  and 
monasteries  within  his  realm  care  should  be  taken  that  there 
shall  Ix'  not  only  a  rcpulur  n  an  nor  of  li(e,  but  also  the*  study  of 
letters.  W  hen  Alcutn  I'mally  retired  from  the  court  to  the  abbat  y 
of  i  ours,  there  to  carry  out  his  o«  n  theory  ol  monastic  discipline 
aiKl  mstruction.  he  wrote  to  (  liark-s  for  kave  lo  send  to  York 
for  copies  of  the  books  of  which  they  had  so  much  need  at 
l  ours.  While  Alcuin  thus  increased  the  library  at  Toufa, 
Ch.vlcmagne  eniaiaHi  that  at  Fdda,  vhich  had  been 
found«l  in  rM»  and  iihicb  allhMNi^  Ibe  Htddteifia 
eteed  hi  ffieat  n^wBL  Leipui  SttvaiMk  a  po|dl  of 
HnAantia  Maunie  at  PuMa,  and  aflerwarde  abbet  of  VenrilMa. 
was  n  d(votcd  student  of  the  cl.iss'cs  and  a  Rreal  collector  cif 
books.  His  corrcsp<jndencc  illuslr.itcs  the  dilliculti«  wlncti 
then  attended  the  &Hid>'  of  literature  throiifih  the  paucity  and 
dearness  o(  bcoks,  the  dc-clining  care  for  learning,  ntid  the  in- 
creasing troubles  of  the  time.  Nor  were  private  colletlions  i-f 
books  ahosBthci  wanting  during  the  period  in  which  Charlcmafnc 
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l.Ur.i!  cduiaiion  ,ind  literature,  Pepin  le  Bref  haiJ  inikt'd  met 
Kkilh  kjjuv  rcs[V)ns<'  to  the  rcinj«t  (or  books  whuli  lie  jd'lrciicd 
to  iht  pontill  I'ulI  1,  (  hirli-ni:.j5n<\  huwevcr.  (.iill.AtriJ  A  cnn- 
•idcfaUc  numtxT  of  choice  tiooks  Iu»  private  use  in  two 
wbsttt  Although  these  collections  virrc  di^prrscd  at  his  death, 
Utaon  hotit  tmatti  •  libniy  which  contiaucd  to  exist  under 
CharkslfeiaflU.  Abaot  tbc  aune  itine  Evcrard,  count  of  FriuU, 
A  omMffbte  coUection  which  ht  bcqmathBd  to  a 
But  the  greatest  private  oaUKMC  •(  tht  middk 
Gcrbcn,  Boiw  %iMMr  IL,  wh»  abMrcd  the 
iipent  Imsk  flune  iii  wBlctiRg  beohi^  m(  Mriy 

inK— ■art  imi>,h»l^rinnM>PiW—Mrf 

Spain. 

The  hop<-s  of  a  revival  of  secular  literature  fell  with  thcdrdinc 
of  the  kIkxiIs  (itibliihed  by  Charles  and  his  suticsMirs.  The 
^  kn<>*U  1gc  of  Ktlcrs  rtmimcd  the  prerogative  of  the 

church,  and  (or  the  next  four  or  five  centuries  the 
collecting  and  multiptication  of  books  ncrc  almost 
entirely  coofiiMd  lo  the  monasteries.  Several  oi  the  greater 
orders  made  thcK  an  exprcM  duty;  this  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  BcBWiklim.  It  «u  the  int  care  vk  St  Beaedkl, 
we  are  toM.  thtt  to  mk  unAy  hmnM  mmmmmf  limm  thoM 
bt  •  Ukmft  "ft  vriot  CHdft  qotcdui  tthatiiwn  anctoram." 
MoMi  raiim  tmmt  tftt  ttaftiag>pelm  of  a  long  line  of  in- 
•titatioof  which  wan  Jwllned  to  be  the  centres  of  religion  and 
of  Kterature.  It  must  tadeed  be  remembered  that  literature  in 
the  sefte  of  St  Benedict  meant  Biblical  and  i!k  K.^'i  tl  works, 
the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  hvi->  and  writings  ol 
the  fathers.  Of  the  reformed  B'-nr  ilictinr  orders  the  Carthusians 
and  the  Cistercians  were  those  most  devoted  to  literary  pursuits. 
The  abbeys  of  Fleury,  of  Mclk  and  of  St  Call  wire  n  markablc 
for  the  splendour  of  their  libraries.  In  a  later  age  the  labours  of 
the  omgicgation  of  St  Maor  Jom  one  of  the  neat  striUng 
in  the  history  of  kaming.  The  Augustialam  and  the 
tns  rank  next  to  the  BencdJctines  in  their  care  for 
Ite  Sbndea  g{  £t  Gaae«iiva  aad  8(  Wet«r» 
tat  l»  Ihi  taMK,  wen  ttiM«M  thi  Iniat  «f  tlw 
caflectfaoi.  AhWijh  their  pomty  might  seem  to  put  them  at 
«  awl«aiilage  as  celkctocs,  the  mendicant  orders  cultivated 
literature  with  rruth  .1  M  luity,  and  were  closely  connected  with 
the  inteUcaual  movement  to  which  the  tinlverslties  owed  their 
rise.  In  England  Richard  of  Bury  praiics  them  for  their  extra- 
ordinary diligence  in  cullectinf;  (x>ok<^  Sir  Richard  Whittington 
built  a  large  library  for  the  Grey  f  riars  la  B4Bda^  md  thcy 
possesKd  considerable  libraries  at  Oxford. 

It  would  be  impouible  to  attempt  here  an  account  of  all 
the  libraries  established  by  the  monastic  orders.  We  must  be 
content  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  moikMBtaeat. 

Ruined  by  the  LowbiJa  ta  (h«  Mi  ccMtiry,  the 
gSStH   non^ciy       rcboOt  and  a  Khfmry  established,  to 

fall  a  prty  to  Saracens  and  to  fire  in  the  o;h.  The 
collection  then  rcferraed  survived  many  other  ch.iriecs  and 
changes,  and  still  exiits.  Boccaccio  gives  a  mclim  hcily  dc- 
Kription  of  its  condition  in  his  day.  It  affords  a  conspieuous 
example  of  monastic  industry  in  the  transcription  not  only  of 
theological  but  also  of  classical  works.  The  library  of  Bobbio, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  Iriih  monks,  was  famous  for  Its 
pafiapaasta.  The  coUectioo,  of  which  a  catalogue  of  the  lolh 
CMtOiy filNaiby  Muratori  (Antiq.  Ilal.  Med.  An.  iii.  817-834), 

Mihlj  lnwl  I  III  llw  ftiiiliiiiiiiii  Mlimj  11  iniiii  Of 

tk«  Bbn^r  <i  VDvparfi,  am  ■wMBM.  MMtfnoQa  bM  vrfBied 
a  Catafegoe  dMtaf  fMh  A*  tttk 
chap.  xxil.). 

Of  the  monastic  libraries  of  France  the  prinr-ipal  were  t^o«.e  of 
Fleory,  of  Cluny,  of  St  Riquier  and  of  Corbie.  At  Fleurj- 
Abbot  Macharius  in  1146  imposed  a  contribution  for  library 
purposes  upMn  the  officers  of  the  community  and  its  dcpcndcneics, 
an  example  which  was  follo-.vcd  cliewhcre.  .After  many  vicisii- 
tadw.  its  MSSL«  aunbcting  ijS,  were  deposited  in  1793  in  the 
I  Bbfiqr  «l  Oritaag.  lb*  ibiaiy  «(  St 


of  Louis  the  Pious  cnr.tained  l<,6  MSS.,  with  over  500  works. 
Of  the  Collection  at  Curhie  in  I'icirdy  we  have  also  ratil  .Kurs 
<l..i!inK  freim  the  i;th  aci<l  Irom  the  17th  ceiiturie>.  Corbie  w.is 
famous  for  the  industry  of  its  transcribers,  and  apfKars  to  have 
stood  in  active  literary  intercourse  with  other  monasteries.  In 
163S,  400  of  its  choicest  mamnrriptB  were  wsuuyed  to  St  Germain- 
dcs-rrfs.  The  remainder  wcia  anavad  after  1794,  partly  to 
the  natiooal  Ubracy  at  fariib  pMl|f  «•  tba  iaan  btoaiy  «( 


Charlemagne  and  to  its  abbot  Hrabanus  Maurus.  Under  Abbot 
Sturmius  four  hundrrd  monks  were  biicd  as  copyists.  In  1561 
the  collection  numbcre<!  774  volumes.  The  Lbrary  of  Corvey 
on  the  Wcser,  after  IjtinK  <lev(H.ilt  d  of  stime  of  its  treasures  in  the 
Reformation  age,  was  presented  to  ih.e  ijni\er>i'y  of  .Marbure  in 
1811.  It  then  contaii^evl  100  vols.,  with  .jco  or  500  titles.  The 
library  of  Kcichenau,  of  which  several  catalogues  are  extant, 
fell  a  prey  to  fire  and  neglct  i  .  ,itul  its  ruin  was  consummated  by 
the  TUrty  Years'  War.  T  he  library  of  .'>|»onhetra  owes  its  great 
maam  la  Jaha  Tiithsin,  who  waa  abbot  at  the  dose  of  the 
iStb  ctaiy.  Haioaadkiadaoedtatevolk.  and  left  it  with 
at  aaaa  at  Ms  mbaail.  Tla  ibcaiy  at  8t  Gall, 
I  cailxaa  tii  b)r  Gotbcrt,  it»  iMoad  aMMt.  sin  cahta. 
In  Englaad  tba  prindpal  collections  were  those  of  Canter^ 
bury,  York,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  Whitby,  Glastonbury,  Croy- 
land.  I'etc  rlx^rough  and  Durham.  Of  the  library  of 
the  rnQna^ttr>'  of  ChristChurch,  Canterbury,  oriRinally 
founded  by  Augustine  and  Theodore,  and  restored  by  L.infranc 
and  Ansclm,  a  catalogue  has  been  preserved  dating  from  the  13th 
or  14th  century,  and  tontairiit'g  6<)3  volumes,  with  al>out  3000 
works.  Bennet  Biscop,  the  (itit  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  made  five 
journeys  to  Rome,  and  on  each  occasion  returned  with  a  store  <jf 
books  for  the  Sbtaiy.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  aboat 
867.  Of  thalbnqr  at  WUtby  there  b  a  catalogue  dathig  from 
the  itth  cMtiay.  Tba  caiakfue  of  QaaUmbuiy  bu  been 
printed  bjr  Rcama  ta  bli  edkioB  af  Jaha  al  dartawbury.  Wbca 
the  library  of  Croyland  perUicdbyfere  to  1091  It  contained  aboat 
700  wrfs.  The  Ubrary  at  Peterborough  was  also  rich;  from  a 
catalogue  of  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it  had  344  vols., 
with  neariy  1700  titles.  The  catalogues  of  the  library  at  the 
monastery  of  Durham  have  Ijccn  printed  by  Ihc  Surtces  Society, 
and  form  an  interesting  scries.  The-y  catalogue?;  with  many 
others'  afford  abundant  cvidir.'t  <  '  jhe  lirriited  thar.iftcr  of 
the  monkish  collections,  whether  we  liK>k  at  the  number  of  their 
volumes  or  at  the  nature  of  their  contents.  The  scriptoria  were 
manufactories  of  books  and  not  centres  of  learning.  That  in 
spite  of  the  labours  of  so  many  transcribers  the  costliness  and 
seudty  «(  boaka  raaaiaed  a»  great  aiay  have  been  part^,  bat 


It  nay  he  snpaeiad  Hut  tadplum  iad  raw<iiHM  aam  tbe 

rule  in  most  moiMU»«»le«,  aad  tbatbot  IHraf  tbe  aienta  keealy 

r(  iliicd  the  whole  force  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  one  <rf 
their  number  in  tbe  12th  century— "  Claust rum  sine  armario 

Ncvcnhdcn  it  mast  ba 


>  The  oklest  catabgae  of  a  wcateni  Rbrary  Is  that  of  the  monastery 
of  Fonundle  in  Normandy  compiled  in  the  Sth  ccaRiry.  htaay 

catalogue*  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  D'Achery,  Martetie 
and  Dunrvd,  and  Pez,  in  the  bibliographical  periodicals  01  Naumann 
and  Pctrboldt  and  the  CfKtn-.Ji'.c.:'  f.  Bikiiolhekneissetnehafl.  The 
Rev.  Joicph  Hunter  h.iv  ro![ii  i. ,]  some  particulars  as  to  thr  eContent* 
of  the  [English  mooMtic  tibranc*.  and  Ed.  Edwards  kaa  printed  a  list 
of  the  catalogues  (JMrorua  omd  foumd€H  </  Ltbr»ut,  1865.  pp. 
44^454).  See  aWo  G.  Becker,  CaUileti  BMutlutarum  Aniunii 
nU^T  There  art  said  to  be  over  six  hundred  soch  catalogues  in  the 
KOjrai  Libraiy  at  Munich.  In  the  laih  ceirtvry  th*  Franriscans 
compiled  a  general  cataloeuc  of  the  MSS.  in  160  Engliih  libraries  and 
about  the  year  1400  John  Boaton,  a  Bentdiitine  n.onk  ol  Bunr, 
travelled  oser  Encland  and  a  part  of  Scotland  and  evamined  the 
libnriri  of  10^  rriigiou*  houses  (Tanner.  Bibllotkera  Brit.  Hibirn. 
1748).  Leiand's  li«t  of  the  books  he  found  during  his  visitation  of 
the  houses  in  iSjp-iMS  primed  in  his  CoUtttann  (cd.  Heamcv 
— V  1715.  6  volk).  T.  W.  Williams  has  treated  Gloticestersbire  and 
^  i  Brtaai  medieval  Hbiarics  and  their  catalogues  ia  a  paper  in  tha 
Haw  I  Bffatol  aad  niMiaminhtw  ML  StttfijUwaA. 
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wlauttcd  that  to  the  Labours  of  the  monattic  t 
indebted  for  the  pfCMrvatlon  of  Latin  litentuie. 

The  subject  o(  Ihc  evolution  of  the  arr.iriKcmcnt  of  library 
rooott  aad  fittings  as  gradually  developed  ihrouchout  medieval 
Europe  should  not  be  passed  over.'  The  rc;il  origin 
of  library  organixatiori  in  (lie  Oiristian  world, one  may 
almost  My  the  oiigin  of  modern  library  methods, 
began  with  the  ruk  oi  St  B«ae<ikt  early  in  the  6th 
century.  In  the4&th  chapter  the nutnks  were  oi  l  r<  J 
to  homw  *  book  apiece  and  to  reai  it  atnri|hi  through. 
There  was  no  tfuM  apartment  (or  the  books  In  lit  prialtive 
BcaadktlM  bMM.  Alter  tte  books  b«cMie  Mo  Maicnw  to 
bi  k^A  b  tte  ckuch  «M  pinHwod  iA  oriMrtM,  or  ckMta. 
b  IM  doiuar;  iHnee  tho  «ara  vmtrmi,  tht  Booedktinc 
UbtttiM,  who  M  fint  joined  wfih  b  ifct  oiiet  of  pcMcntor. 
The  Benedictine  regulations  wcfc  developed  b  the  stricter  obscr- 
vanccsol  the  Cluniars,  whieh  provided  for  a  kind  ol  annual  report 
and  itoctliking.  "1  (  .^rthusians  were  fierhaps  the  first  to  lend 
books  away  from  4iit  iLiivent;  and  the  Cistercians  to  po^H  a 
;,i  I  1-  III  library  ofTii  ial  as  well  as  a  rwoi  specially  devoted  to 
bcoks-  1  he  observances  of  ihe  Auguslinians  tonlaincd  rules  for 
the  hindinj?,  repuiiing.  cat.iloKuinjj  and  arranRins  the  books  by 
the  librarian,  as  well  as  a  prescription  oi  the  caacl  idnd  oi  cbcst 
to  be  used.  Among  the  Prcmonstratcnsians  or  Reformed 
Augusttnians.  it  was  one  ot  the  duties  of  tho  libniian  to  provide 
for  the  borrowing  of  books  elsewhere  tor  iko  ttwof  the  monks. 
Tlio  Mendicant  Jriais  fooad  booki  M  Bicamy  that  at  kst 
KidMund  do  Bury  tcQt  in  with  mom  cxaggMaiio*  that  iheix 
BiNwiM  CMoedod  oU  odwa.  Uutf.  voIwmm  iiiN  «d*  «Uch 
bdooicd  to  tlw  Ubmy  at  AMid,  the  portM  booMof  fho  Aucl»> 
cans,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  drawn  up  in  1381.  No  authentic 
monastic  bookcase  can  now  be  found;  the  doubtful  example 
shown  at  Bayeux  probably  conlainc'l  ecLle&iastii;al  uicrv&ils. 
At  the  Auguslini.in  priory  at  Harnwell  the  presses  were  lir.ed 
with  wcxkI  to  keep  out  Ihe  damp  ami  were  partitioned  cti  both 
vettivally  and  hoti;:onlally.  Somi  limus  there  wclc  tete<-><  s  in 
the  walls  of  the  cloisters  tiite>l  with  shelves  and  closed  with  a 
door.  These  rcccs«cs  Urvdopcd  into  a  ssimH  windowless  room 
in  the  Cistercian  houses.  At  Clairvaux,  Kirkstall,  Fountains, 
Tiotetn,  Netlcy  and  elsewhere  this  small  chamber  was  [4aced 
between  the  chaptrr-bousc  and  the  transept  of  the  church.  At 
lleaw  Id  HohksiieM  the  book*  won  ioissd  00  shelves  against 
tbewdbaadcvtaover  tbedoortdaBCb  ftdianbcc  In  many 
kouMtthfttNMHiyor  spendimcotCWtalMdtwo  classes  of  books 
oao  foe  nonks  generally,  otlmi  mom  dnely  guarded.  A 
press  near  tkc  infifnaty  conuiaed  books  used  by  the  reader  b 
the  refcft^.  By  the  end  of  the  !Sth  century  the  Urser 
monastrrics  bttame  [Kjsieiied  of  many  viilumcs  and  found 
thcmselvti  obli>;iil  to  store  live  books,  hitherto  placed  in  v.irious 
parts  of  the  building,  in  a  separate  apartment.  \Vc  now  tir.d 
libraiici  being  sjxujlly  buill  at  Canterbury,  Durham,  Citca'jx, 
Clairvaux  and  cLseuhere,  and  with  iliis  spiccuii^ation  there  fire« 
up  increased  liberality  to  the  of  books  and  icarntij  strangers 
were  admitted.  Even  at  an  early  date  studerits  were  permitted 
Id  borrow  from  the  Benedictines  at  St  Germain-dcs-Pr^  at  Paris, 
of  whidi  0  later  foundation  owned  in  151 J  a  noble  library 
r  the  south  wall  of  the  cloister,  and  enlarged  and  mode 
lie  to  the  outer  world  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries. 
Tlw  aclbedi  aad  fittlflgt  of  eottefe  ChntiM  of  eii^jr  JooDdstioii 
doaebr  tMwiMcd  iboM  «l  tbe  nottutk  fibnito.  Then  wis 
In  both  the  SBaua]  giving  out  and  inspection  o{  what  wo  would 
BOW  call  the  leodfaig  department  for  students;  while  the  books, 
fastened  by  chains — a  kind  of  reference  department  kept  in  the 
library  chamber  for  the  comtaon  use  of  the  ftUuvvs— followed  a 
similar  system  b  monastic  inslituiions.  By  tbe  I3lh  century 
collegiate  and  monastic  libraries  were  on  the  same  plan,  with 
the  separate  room  coni-ainine  Ixxjks  placed  of\  their  sides  on 
desks  or  lecterns,  lo  »h;th  they  were  attached  by  chains  to  a 


>  Tbi*  subject  hai  been  tpcciaily  treated  by  J.  WiUii 
Kveral  works,  of  wWcb  the  chief  Is  a  maMcrly  volume,  _ 
Bocks  (tool).  See  alio  Dom  Ca«iuct.  "On  Medieval 
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boriiontal  bar.  As  tbo  boilu  Increased  the  1 

augmented  by  one  or  two  dielves  erected  above  the  Mk^  Tbe 
library  at  C'  '  n  1  ir  N  .'th  haly  may  still  be  seen  in  its  onginal 
condition.  I  '.  I  lurcntun  library  at  Florence  was  designed  by 
Miehclangt  !'  in  1  le  monistic  model.  Another  g 'n  I  1  1  -  ttiplc 
of  the  old  form  limy  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Merson  < "  Urge  at 
Otford,  a  long  narrow  room  with  bookcases  slati  i  r.i!  Set  ween 
the  windows  at  right  angles  to  tbe  walls.  In  the  chaining 
I  era  one  end  was  attacfaed  to  the  wooden  cover  of  the  hook 
whdc  the  other  ran  freely  on  a  bar  fixed  by  a  metlml  of  double 
locks  to  the  front  of  the  ihcU  or  desk  on  which  the  book  mtcd. 
Tbo  fan  odp*  of  tbe  vobwos  foeod  ike  lader.  Tbe  mt  and 
ibelf  mm  MMelimM  coosbhiod.  Low  cmm  wen  subsequently 
introdiMi  iitMoea  tbo  CMHi  and  Chv  M«t  lefteoid  by  a 
step.  Shdf  Vtts  Mira  ptaoad  at  tbo  and  of  «edi  com.  Hmm 
were  no  chains  b  the  Lbrary  of  the  Escorial,  creeled  b  i$84. 
which  slrawed  for  the  first  time  bookcases  placed  against  the 
walls.  Aht  if  ii  -  were  no  longer  part  of  the  appliances 
in  the  newiy  erected  libraries  ihcy  continued  to  be  used  aad 
were  ordered  in  be<|uests  b  England  down  to  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  teniuf)'.  Triple  desks  and  revolving  lecterns,  raised 
by  a  wooden  screw,  formed  part  of  the  library  furniture.  The 
kagbsh  cathedral  libraries  were  iasltioaed  after  liic  sanse  principle. 
The  old  methods  were  fully  reproduced  b  the  fittings  at  West- 
nbster,  erected  at  a  late  date,  liere  we  may  see  books  on  shelves 
against  the  walls  as  well  as  in  cases  at  right  angles  to  the  walls; 
the  desk-hkc  shelves  for  the  dtained  yvkaam  (no  loBfleria 
csirteace)  have  a  slot  io  wjrich  tbe  ^olw  ooidd  bo  aupandad* 
ml  MM  biugul  Id  aluw  moam  to  ibriMa  btitaii.  AaeaMOoeatoI 
voodca at  A* ead of  oadtoM  la «  anoM  of  ibo old 
shelf  list.  By  the  end  of  the  i7ih  century  the  type  of  the  public 
library  developed  from  collegiate  and  monastic  prototypes, 
became  fixed  as  it  were  throughout  Europe  (H.  R.  Tedder, 
"  l-'volulwn  of  the  Public  Library,"  in  Jr.ins.  of  2nd  Int  Library 
C'oi'ffrcntr,  1807,  l8gS). 

1  he  first  conijucsls  of  the  Arabians,  as  wc  have  already  1 
threatened  hostility  to  liiernture.  Uut.  as  soon  as  tbair  ' 
quests  wtre  secured,  the  caicpitt  b«came  tbe  patrons 
of  learning  and  science.  Creek  manuscripts  were 
cnRerly  sought  for  and  translated  into  Arabic,  and  colleges 
arid  libraries  everywhere  arose.  Baghdad  in  the  cast  and  Cor- 
don ta  ihe  west  bcoune  the  teau  of  a  rioh  devtbpmeat  of 
lellaniadacinM  dMrinc  the  ate  wbea  ibo  cMliBBtioo  of  Burapo 
wM  MMi  obotaaal*  Qriao  —d  TMpoM  went  dlM  diirtBtiiibiid 
f oribdr libniicB.  TboflagMlUbcaijrofdwPatbnlMik AMei 
is  said  to  have  numbered  too,ooo  manuscripts,  while  that  col- 
lected by  the  Omayyads  of  Spain  is  reported  to  have  contained 
limes  .is  many.  It  is  saiil  that  (here  were  r;o  less  thin  seventy 
libraries  ojK-ned  in  the  cities  of  Aiwlalusia.  VVhtihcr  the^ 
I'lKuris  bo  exapperated  or  not— and  they  are  much  below  these 
given  by  some  Arabian  writers,  which  are  undoubtf«l!y  w> — it  is 
ecrtiin  thai  the  hbraries  of  the  Arabians  and  the  .\foors  of  .Spain 
ofier  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  those  oi  the  Cbrisiian  nations 
during  the  sj mc  period.' 

The  literary  and  scientific  activity  of  the  Arabians  fp— — 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  revival  of  letters  amongst  lhe<MOaks 
of  tbe  Byaantine  capin  ia  tbo  t«h  cattnry.  IMar 
Leo  the  Phileaopbcr  and  r 


Hm  wanpHatfaBa  of  i«cb  writcfs  «b  Stoboens,  Tfaotbs  and 

Suidas,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  innutneraMc  critics  and  com< 
mcntatOTS,  bear  witness  to  the  activity,  if  not  to  the  lolly 
character  of  the  pursuits,  of  the  Byrantinc  scholars.  The 
labours  of  tranKtiplion  were  induslrioetsly  pursued  in  tbe 
libraries  and  in  U.e  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  and  the  .Aegean, 
and  it  was  from  tliesc  quarters  that  the  resiorcrs  oi  learning 
brought  into  Italy  so  many  Greek  manuscripts.  In  this  way 
many  of  the  treasures  of  atjcient  lltCTature  had  been  already 

>  Among  the  Arabs,  however,  as  among  the  Christians,  thcoloKieal 
btgMr^  did  not  afwayt  approve  of  non>theological  literature,  and  the 
mat  bbcary  of  Cordova  wa»  sacrificed  by  Almaaaor  to  hi*  rq;mutioa 

M*  oftbodaiQr»  92^ 
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convcytd  to  the  West  before  the  fate  which  overtook 
of  Constantinople  on  the  (all  of  ibe  city  in  14  S3- 

Meanwhile  in  the  West,  with  the  reviving  interest  in  litetmturc 
vUeh  wkmif  muks  th*  ceatury,  we  ind  tMat  ouuide 
tteMMtlenetKtaMc  far  coDccting  books.  St  Loai&«f  France 
tad  hk  saci»Mots  bid  focnad  sbmA  nrfkrUwi^  mmw  at  nfekli 
nrvivcd  its  poeceaior.  It  was  Tctervcd  far  CbifliB  V.  to  fan* 
:l  consHlcraljlc  library  which  ht  ititetidfd  to  be  permaTienf. 
Ill  1 37.i  he  had  amasictl 910 volumes,  anJ  h.id  a  cat.ilogue  of  them 
prrpareil,  frcm  which  we  see  that  it  included  a  Rciod  de.il  of  ihc 
new  »<»rt  oi  literature.  In  England  Guy,  carl  uf  Warwick, 
formed  a  curious  collection  of  French  romances,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Bordcslcy  Abbey  on  his  death  in  131$.  Richard 
d'AuiCervyie  of  Bury,  the  author  of  the  Pkilobibton,  amassed  a 
Mbfa  cdtoctko  ol  books;  and  hod  special  oppofUmities  ol 
ddsf  10  M  Bdwatd  UL's  cbsiice{k>r  and  ambawdor.  He 
fa«Bd«d  Oarittm  CoBege  a&  Oifard,  and  equipped  ii  with  a 
library  •  IniiHlitd  y««irt  befet*  RutDphrcy,  duke  of  CfavccMcr. 
iii.iJe  bttief-ution  of  hooV^  to  the  University.  The  laste  for 
sii.uhr  liter.ilare,  aud  the  enthusiasm  lor  the  ancient  classics, 
gave  a  frt.i>h  direction  to  the  researches  of  roMrrtors.  A  dis- 
pUDMtion  to  encourage  Lferalure  begsn  to  show  it  -.tlf  .amongst  1  he 
great.  This  was  mo>t  rot.^tile  amongst  the  Iijli.in  princes 
Cosimo  dc'  Medici  formed  a  library  al  Ventre  while  liv-yig  there 
in  exile  in  1433,  and  on  his  return  to  Florence  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  Medicean  b'brary.  The  honour  of  establishing  the 
first  modern  public  library  in  Italy  had  been  already  secured  by 
NicoobNicooCfivboleflhislibrary  ofovarSoavoIufflesfovtheiise 
of  the  poKBc  ea  his  dcatll  in  uift.  Fraderkk,  duke  of  UiWne, 
collected  all  the  writings  in  Creek  and  Latin  which  he  could 
procure,  and  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  his  collection 
written  by  hii  fir^t  librarian,  \'c^p.iMano  The  ardour  for 
classical  iludics  led  10  tliose  active  rcNcarchcs  for  the  Latin 
writers  ulio  ucrc  buried  in  the  monastic  libraries  which  are 
especially  ickotttied  with  the  name  of  i'oggio.  For  some  time 
before  the  (all  of  Cunttaotinople,  the  perilous  state  of  the 
Eastern  empire  had  driven  many  Greek  scholars  from  that  capital 
into  western  Europe,  where  they  had  directed  the  studies  and 
lotaed  the  taste  <rf  the  seafaus  sttidcsts  oi  the  Creek  faaguafe 
ud  Btcntnic  HieciithvdamottlieltaJiaapriiiecacsteMled 
itself  beyond  the  Alps.  Jklatlhias  CervinM,  Ulf  nf  Htgiaiy, 
amaaaed  a  collection  of  splendidly  UHiMed  and  MSgNtfctMly 
buund  manuscripts,  which  at  hfs  death  arc  s.iid  to  have  reached 
the  alnioit  incredible  numb<-r  of  50,000  \oi(..  The  liljr.try  was 
not  declined  long  to  survive  its  foun<ItC.  'Ihcre  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  h&d  been  very  seriously  de-5(>oil(.d  even  before  it 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  on  I  he  fall  of  Huda  in  is-': 
A  faw  of  its  treasures  are  still  preserved  in  some  oi  the  libraries 
t/l  SmOfM.  WUk  time  munificent  patrons  of  learning  were 
thw  ttkfag  paiPS  to  leoowir  and  multiply  the  treasures  of 
atdent  Ibcntwe  ly  the  patient  fahour  of  transcribers  and 
calligraphers,  an  art  naa  hcfaf  eUbemted  which  was  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  ennditfon  of  IHenture  and  Ublafies. 
With  the  invcnii  m  of  prlniuig,  so  happily  coinciding  with  the 
revival  of  true  learning  and  sound  science,  the  modern  history 
oi  libniica  najr  be  tiid  to  befuk 

MooettK  LiBMsics 

In  most  of  the  European  countries  sod  in  the  United  States 
libraries  of  all  hfatfa  have  during  the  hut  twenty  years  been 
Mdergoing  a  fnooHi  of  devilo|iinml  ttd  impeeveiwent  which 
has  greatly  altonri  thdr  policy  Md  M^hods.  At  one  time 
libraries  were  regarded  almost  eolbely  as  repositories  far  the 
storage  of  books  to  be  used  by  the  learned  alone,  but  now  they 
arc  comii;g  to  be  rrp.irded  more  and  more  as  worl-shops  or  as 
places  for  intclkcuiai  recreation  adapted  iuf  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  'Ihis  is  particularly  to  be  found  as  the  ideal  iti 
the  public  iibrajjcs  t>i  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  throughout  the 
world. 

The  (oOowias  detailt  compiiie  the  chief  points  in  the  history, 
■ad  acthodft  «r  the  v«fa«  IIb«uia-aq4 


Tkt  Unittd  Kingdom. 

Siat*  Lihrories. — The  British  Museum  ranks  in  importanee 
before  ail  the  great  Uhmica  of  the  wofM,  and  onrl  n  <be 
nrangencM  nri  acmafaBky  «f  no  omIeMi.  The 
Ifhimiy  mwim  of  over  a.ooe^eoo  printed  volnaMS  JJ^JJJ^ 
and  51,000  MBtmscripts.  but  tMs  targe  totsl  does 
not  include  paniphlets  and  other  small  publications  which  are 
usually  counted  iti  otlirr  libraric5.  Adding  these  together  it  is 
probable  that  over  5,000,000  Items  ate  comprised  in  the  collec- 
tions. This  exfrsordinafy  opulence  is  printipdUy  due  to  the 
cnlifilitcncd  energy  of  Sir  Anthony  Paniazi  (?.».).  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  printed  book  dcperlnient,  when  he  look  the 
keepcrshi[)  in  1837,  was  only  efBtaet^  and  during  the  nineteen 
years  h«  held  that  oOkc  ahoat  were  added,  inosl|y|iy 

pncbeaei  vnder  his  adflcc  and  dbecUen.  ft  was  l^anitil  like- 
wbe  who  first  fOtfaoHy  ael  to  WOlt  to  see  that  the  national 
MlRary  reaped  al  ththendftf  hutBWta  upon  it  by  the  Copyright 
Act. 

The  foundation  of  the  British  Museum  dates  from  1751,  when 
rflcet  w.Ts  fji\Tn  to  the  bcf)uest  (in  eichange  lor  {:o,ooo  to  be 
paid  to  his  rxeciitnrs)  by  Sir  H.Tns  Sloaiie,  of  his  liooks,  maOU- 
stripls,  curiosiii(s,  ic  ,  to  be  held  by  ttuslees  for  the  use  of  the 
nation.  A  btil  was  pisser)  through  parliament  (or  the  purchase 
of  the  Sloane  collections  and  ol  the  Harleian  MSS.,  costing 
£10,000.  To  these,  with  the  Tottonian  MSS  ,  acquired  by  the 
country  In  1700,  was  added  by  George  II.,  in  1757,  the  royal 
Hbraiyof  the  former  kingsoi  England,  cowpkd  whh  the  prfvilMe. 
whM  that  Vbmy  had  for  many  yean  enJoycd.oT  eibtdninp 
« taf9  «f  cveiy  priMhatfalt  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  This 
addHion  was  of  the  h>f|h«st  importance,  as  it  enriched  the 
museum  with  the  old  coITeCilons  of  .Archbishop  rraiimcr,  Henry 
prince  of  U'alc,,  and  other  patrons  o(  literature,  w  hile  t  he  t  ransfei 
of  the  priiilege  with  rej;ard  to  the  acquisition  of  new  books,  a 
right  which  has  been  maiiiiaincd  by  succcJUiive  Copyright  Acts, 
secured  a  large  and  r  ontmuous  augmcnialton.  A  lottery  having 
been  anthoriied  lo  defray  the  expenses  of  purchases,  as  well  as 
forpvoviding  suitable  acc oramodatioo,  tlw  mmeum  and  library 
were  established  in  Montague  Hoax,  Mid  opemd  to  the  ptiMic 
15th  January  1754.  In  1763  Geofge  111.  presented  the  «dt> 
known  Tbomason  coBectioa  (in  eiso  vdmnes)  of  hooks  and 
pa  mphlets  hunt  in  Bn^wd  between  ideoand  cnAracing 
all  the  conlroversiainteretUcwUch  appeared  during  that  period. 
The  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  oiw  of  the  trustees,  bequeathed  his 
collection  of  chnlcc  books  in  1799;  and  in  tfljo  Sir  Jos<-ph  Banks 
left  to  the  nation  his  important  library  of  16,000  vols.  Many 
other  librartrs  have  since  then  been  inroqx>rated  in  the  museurri, 
the  most  valuable  being  (ieorge  lll.'s  royal  collection  (15.CC0 
vols,  of  tracts,  and  65,259  vols,  of  printed  books,  including 
many  <rf  the  utmost  rarity,  which  had  cost  the  king  about 
£tjO,Oen),  which  was  presented  (for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 
It  has  been  said}  by  Georce  IV.  in  i8>j.  and  that  of  the  Right 
Honowalile  Thomas  Gitnvflle  (to.s«ovols.of  nfehoets,a]lfo 
fine  condition  and  binding),  which  was  acquired  under  hc^ett 
in  1846.  The  Cracherode,  Banksian,  King's  and  GrenvfHe 
liliraries  arc  still  [^reserved  as  separate  ( ullrt  lions.  Other 
libraries  of  minor  note  have  also  beenabsorbed  in  a  .similar  way, 
w  hile.  at  least  since  the  time  of  I'anizzi,  no  opjK)rt  unity  has  been 
neglected  of  making  useful  purchases  at  all  the  British  and 
Continental  book  auctions.  ^ 

Tbe  coUcciion  of  English  books  is  far  from  approachuig 
completettcu,  but,  apst  froaa  tbe  cnonnoos  number  of  ^ufamim, 
the  hbrsry  contains  an  estrsortfinnry  qvantHy  of  rarillo.  Few 
tihmries  Ib  the  Uidtcd  Stales  equal  either  in  numhcr  or  value  the 
American  bocAs  In  the  mHsoum.  The  coBectioa  of  Slavomc 
literature,  dtie  to  the  initiative  of  Thomas  Watts,  is  also  a  re- 
mnrlLable  feature.  Irdced,  in  cosmopota.in  interest  the  muicuro 
is  without  a  ri\al  in  the  world,  riosstsMiiK  ai  ii  does  the  best 
library  in  any  Kuropcan  lanRuagc  out  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  language  is  vernacular.  I'he  Hebrew,  the  Chinese,  and 
printed  books  in  other  Oriental  languages  are  impoitaot  O^d 
npnaeated  in  large  numbers.  Periodical  literaturenas  sot  hem 
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loiiattas  nd  the  leria  «f  iicwq»pen  it «!  (ml  cMctt  and 
iatnot.  Cmt  paim  M  taken  by  the  mtlwritiet  to  dMain 
the  copies  of  the  newspapo*  rif"iff'r'*  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  which  they  arc  cnitilcd  by  the  fravitinM  the  Copyright 
Act,  and  i^wanb  «(  34>e  ii*  aMniilbr  criltcled,  iltd  and 

bound. 

The  department  of  MSS.  is  almo!>l  equal  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  printed  books.  The  collixiiun  of  MSS.  in  European 
languages  ranges  from  the  ^rd  ctiiiury  before  Chribi  ilo.vn  to  our 
own  times,  and  includes  the  CWrjc  AUxandrinus  of  the  Bible. 
The  old  historical  chraaidc*  of  England,  ilie  charters  of  the 
AnilO'^UMII  kiOA  ud  tb*  celebrated  scries  of  Arthurian 
IN  npnHntcdi  and  care  lus  been  taken  to 
I  fltt  cwny  avtiUUe  appanmity  tbe  unfiriatcd  works  of 
Bapliih  wiitcfli.  Tlw  Umam  cdbctknift  «l  JUSS.  nnde  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  and  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  from  these  and  other  sources  the  museum 
h.is  bcfornc  ruh  In  larly  .Nngln  S  ivon  .iml  I.al in  codices,  some  of 
thrm  bcin;;  m.irMK  of  skill  in  cailiKf-ii'fiy  and  ornamcntalKMI, 
such  as  Ihi-  diartcrs  of  King  Edgar  and  Ilt-nry  I.  to  Hyde  Abbey, 
which  arc  writtcu  in  gold  letters;  or  the  Lindisfarne  gospels 
(a.o.  700)  containing  the  carlici>t  extant  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Latin  gospels.  The  Burney  collection  of  classical  MSS. 
furnished  important  additions,  so  that  from  this  source  and 
from  the  collection  of  Arundel  MSS.  (ixaoalerred  from  the  Royal 
Society  in  1831),  the  mmcuro  can  bout «(  an  early  copy  of  the 
iUad,  and  one  of  the  carlktt  hoown  codices  of  tha  CUyucy. 
Among  iht  tinrivalled  colloctiaa  af  Code  papyri  aft  the  imiqiie 
MSS.  of  several  worlts  of  ancient  lilentiuc  Irish,  French  and 
Italian  MSS.  are  well  represented.  Special  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  rclebr.-ited  R(  ilf»rd  llu'.irs,  illuminated  for  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  id  the  Sforxa  Book  of  Hours 
and  to  Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  The  Oncnlal  collection  is  also 
extremely  v.iluablc.  including  the  library  formed  by  Mr  Rich 
(consul  at  Baghdad  m  the  early  part  of  the  iQth  century),  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  MS^.,  the  Chambers 
collection  ol  Sanskrit  .MSS.,  several  other  collections  of  Indian 
MSS.;  and  a  copious  library  of  Hebrew  MSS.  (including  that  of 
the  great  scholar  Michaclis,  and  codices  of  great  a^e,  recently 
hNnHhi  fna  Yemen).  Tbe  coUcctioa  of  Syriac  Ml^.«.«inbrac- 
iqg  tlie  iriica  oT  the  fatnoot  library  of  the  convent  of  St  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  deurrt,  formed  by  the  abbot  Moses  of 
Nisibis  in  the  loih  century,  is  the  most  important  in  existence, 
of  the  large  store  of  Abyssinian  volujiics  many  utic  amassed 
.liter  the  c.impnign  .igainsl  King  Thcx^dore.  The  number  of 
genealogical  rolls  .ind  documents  rcLiling  to  the  local  and  family 
history  ol  Great  Britain  is  very  large.  Altogether  there  arc 
now  more  than  56,000  MSS-  (of  which  over  9000  arc  Oriental), 
besides  more  than  75,000  charters  and  rolls.  There  is  a  very 
lacge  and  valuable  collection  of  printed  and  manuscript 
aswic  «f  all  kinds,  and  it  is  probable  that  «f  acpaou  pieces 
thcit  an  Beaihr  aoo,ooa  Tbe  catakgm  of  muk  is  partly 
la  namiacri|K  and  part^  printMl,  aad  *  Mparaie  printed 
catakgHC  «f  the  MS.  miidc  iiat  been  piiUiahfd.  The  number 
of  mapa  ia  alw  voy  laifB,  and  a  pibited  cstakfoe  has  been 
issued. 

TIh*  general  caiahgueof  thcprlMCd  honVs  w.is  at  one  t\rrw  kept 
in  .MS.  in  large  voliinws,  but  tincc  iSJk)  the  cnlrien  t>avc  Kradu- 
ally  U-cn  Mjptr-<<<li<l  liy  ilie  ijrinlt.l  titliN  f  inni.-'t;  (..\rl  of  llic  large 
alphabcticaj  catalogue  whicn  was  completed  in  i</jo.  Thi^  tni- 
pattant  wan  is  amwied  in  the  order  of  authors'  names,  with 
oceaskmal  specM  entites  at  words  like  Bible,  pnMicab  and  bio- 
traphical  names.  It  is  being  constantly  Mippkmented  and  forms  an 
Hnraluabte  bibliographical  work  of  reference. 

The  other  printc<l  r .il.iloKiic^df  liooks  rommcncr  with  one  published 
in  3  voK.  fulio  (17S7),  (iilloutd  l>y  tlt.it  o(  l><i^-i«ic)  in  7  voN.  Rvo; 
|h*  next  is  that  of  the  librarj'  of  George  III.  (l8jo-iH?i).  5  vols,  (olio, 
tvHh  a  vola.<«o,  ifli^Kdcscribins  the  geogr.inhical  and  topoKraphical 
roHcctioa*:  and  then  the  Bibliolhtta  GtttmUiana  (1842-187.1,  4  yoW. 
8vo).  The  first  vol  t in  r  A)  of  a  genml catalogue  appeared  in  1841 
in  a  folio  volume  Uu  d  lia*  never  bccfl  addnl  10.  The  ortavo 
calaliiRue  of  the  llrl.riw  books  came  out  in  1867:  that  of  the 
SjoNkrit  and  I'.ili  huraturc  i*  in  4to  (1876):  and  the  Chinese  cata- 
kwuc  is  abo  in  4to  (iH77)'  There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  beaks  of 
mweMe  (ivto)    the  — "  
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The  printrti  r .iialoRucs  of  the  MSS.  art— that  of  the  old  Royal 
Li(rr.ir)  (1754.  4tii).  uhich  id  I'jio  tt.»s  ".!,.  nl,  r  .  \;  j(Hr<<tlcd  by 
a  new  one;  ihc  Sloane  and  others  hitherto  undwrilnfj  (l7ttj,  i  volt. 
410);  the  Cotlonian  (1803,  (olio):  the  tiarlcian  (1808,  4  vols,  folio): 
the  Hargrave  (iHi8,  4to);  the  Lansdownc  (1619,  (olio);  the  Arundel 
(1840,  (olio):  the  Biirney  {1840,  (olio);  the  Slowe  (l(t9S-l8o6,  4(0): 
the  Additional,  in  periodical  volumes  since  l8}6;  the  Crwa  npyn 
(l»(jjj-loio);  the  Oriental  (Arabic  .ind  Kthiopic).  5  fm.,  folio(l838- 
l8;i>:  jhc  Syridc  (1870-187^.  \  pis..  410);  tbe  L-thtopir  (1877,  4to); 
the-  Penian  (1879-1896,  4  vots..  410);  and  iln-  !~i]i-iiush  (1875-1893, 
4  vols.  8vo);  Turkish  (1888);  Hebrew  an'l  Sanvintan  (I9oo-I9<n, 

fvolv):  Sanskrit  (I90jj:  Hindi.  &c.  (i8<M);  Sinhalese  iiVMi. 
here  are  alae  «alahinca«(  iIh        mod  ^lypdafl  enjMrt  ft 

itu  loding  one  of  the  Thoma»oii  Coltectiaa  of  Civil  War  pamphlets. 

Incunabula  (vol.  i  ).  Romance*  (.MSS.),  Mtttic.  Seals  and  Arabic, 
Hebrew  and  oihrr  Oricnt.il  Inxik^,  maps,  prints  and  drawings. 
IVrh.^(>N  ihr  miwt  uv  fiil  1  .it.ilopuc  of  all  i>  llio  Suhjrd-indtx  lo  Xtnitrn 
Watki  iuued  in  11^11-1905  (4  voU.)  and  compiled  by  Mr  O.  K. 
Fort  etc  ue. 

The  RuUifor  tampilint  talalepus  im  lit  deparlwuni  rfPriuUd  bookt 
were  revbed  and  published  in  1906^ 

The  buOding  ?n  which  the  library  is  housed  forms  part  of  the 
fine  group  situ.itc  il  in  Cmt  Russell  Street  in  central  London, 
and  is  distinguLshtd  by  a  si.^iely  circular  reading-room  designed 
by  Sydney  Sniirke  from  suggestions  and  slvctchc-s  suppUed  by  Sir 
A.  Panizzi.  This  was  Iwgun  in  1855  and  opened  in  1857.  Tbe 
room  is  surrounded  by  book  stores  placed  in  galleries  with  iron 
floors,  in  which,  owing  lo  congestion  of  stock,  variotu  devioea 
have  been  introduced,  part icufaudly  a  hanging  and  rolling  Com 
of  auxiliary  bookcase.  The  Biuau  iulde  the  icadiiifHnoa, 
amagcd  in  three  tiers,  contalii  v$muit  of  tojoat  vob.,  thoae 
OB  the  Bwiad  Boor  (aoyaoi^  htUg  btokaaftcfeRicc  to  which 
readeia  have  miKBhad  aecem.  Tna  aceoamodatioB  for  readers 
is  comfortable  and  roomy,  each  person  having  a  portion  of 
table  fitted  with  various  conveniences.  Perh.nps  not  the  least 
convenient  arrangement  here  is  the  presence  of  the  siafT  in 
the  ccrare  of  the  room,  at  the  service  of  readers  who  require 
aid. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  at  thr  British  Muicum, 
the  applicant  (who  must  bo  over  twenty-one  \i.ir-.  uf  age)  must 
obtain  a  rcnewalile  ticket  of  admission  through  a  recotnmendation 
fram  a  househokfer  addre*ted  to  the  principal  librartBa. 

The  pressure  upon  the  space  at  the  comand  of  the  library  ha* 
born  ui  |;r<-.it  ih.it  .idditional  land  at  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  eatstil^ 
liuildinRs  was  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  further  extennoa 
ol  the  Museum.  One  very  impori.int  wing  (aciof  Torrington 
Square  was  nearly  completed  in  ii;io.  I  r  r  .X'.iiural  Hi»tor>Mu>*um. 
South  Kensington,  a  department  of  the  British  Museum  under 

tepanitr  managemeni,  has  «  Hbniy  of  boohi  «■  the  nanwal  KinMCa 

numbering  nearly  ioimkmdim. 

Kcvt  in  import.incc  to  the  British  Museum,  and  superior  to 
it  in  accessibility,  is  the  Library  of  the  Patent  Oflice  in  South- 
ampton Huildm^i,  London.  This  is  a  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  though  primarily  intended 
for  office  use  and  patentees,  it  is  really  a  publk  libnuy 
freely  open  to  anyone.  The  only  formality  miuired  (ma 
readers  is  a  signature  in  a  book  hq|lt  III  the  entrance  halL  After 
this  readers  l«ve  complete  aeceiB  to  the  shelves.'  The  library 
caotaina  coaaidcnbly  over  ite,eoe  vols.,  and  possesses  complete 
Sda'flf  Mtcntt  specifications  of  all  countries,  and  a  rt^mark- 
•He  Mllectwn  of  the  technical  and  scientific  periodicals  of  all 
countries.  The  library  was  first  opened  in  iH^t;.  in  somewhat 
unsuitable  premises,  and  in  1897  it  was  transferred  lo  a  handsome 
new  buildirjg 

The  rradin^;-rrK)m  is  provided  uith  t'.n  p;  il1rrir%  nnd  the  m.i)or;ty 
of  the  books  are  open  to  puMif  jn  |.t-tii.n  wfih^  iit  ;h.  nic-il  for 
application  formik.  A  printed  catalogue  m  aullior-.-vlphalM.-tical  form 
has  been  published  with  Mippkmcnt,  and  in  addition.  wpMUtaaMaet 
caialoi(ucs  arc  issued.       '  '         '  ■  .     .       .  - 

techno 
and  I 


omen. 


iloeucs  arc  issued.  This  is  one  of  the  most  compete  liMwia  of 
'nwoct.  in  eristeny.  and  ha  aJlecttoa  of  adentiBc  tranaacwie 
pcrndicali  is  cefcbmed. 


Vtaxy  h  the  National  Art  L{brar>', 
fovmled  lA  it4i  ami  tmiisrcired  to  South  Kensington  in  1856. 

It  cont.ains  about  half  a  million  books,  prints,  drawings 
and  photographs,  and  is  used  mostly  by  the  students 
attending  the  art  scIickjIs,  though  the  general  public 
can  obtain  admission  on  payment  of  sixpence  per  week. 
A  aawwhat  Mar  lAnqr  oi  the  mkm»  rfda  b  tit 
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Science  I.i!ir.\ry  of  the  \  i' toria  and  Atbett  Nfusfum,  Siuilh 
Kensington,  uhich  wa.s  foun<!c(l  in  1H57.  Il  jg  a  general  Mtcncc 
coOcction  and  incorpontcs  most  o(  the  boote  wlich  it  MS  tiBic 
were  in  the  Museum  oi  Practical  Geology. 

The  only  oibcr  state  Kbrary  which  is  open  to  tbe  pablk  is 
that  of  ihc  Board  of  Education  in  Whitehall,  which  was  opened 
ia  a  new  building  in  tgoS.  It  contains  a  laife  odiection  of 
worits  00  educational  subjecu  for  whkk  a  ipackl  daaitaUM 
has  been  devised  and  primed. 

The  other  Mate  libraries  in  London  may  be  briefly  noted  as 
follows:  Admiralty  (1700),  40,000  vols.;  College  of  AroM,  or 
Herald*  College.  15.000  vol,.;  Coloni.il  Office,  c.  15.OOO  vdU. ; 
ForviKn  OfTKc.  <-  Ho. 1.1.1  vuN-:  lluai.  ( ifin  c  (iSor.)  c.  10,000  vol*,; 
HouM  of  Commons  (1H18),  c.  yy.uoo  vul;.. ;  Huusc  of  Lords 
SViOO  vols.:  India  Oflicc  (louo).  c  86,000  vols-:  ICew,  lU^-al 
Botanic  Gardens  (tSsj).  sj.ooo  voU.;  and  Royal  Ob«ervator>' 
(Greenwich),  c.  10,000  vols. 

Otttsidr  llondon  the  most  iinporiant  »tJte  library  it  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland,  Oublin.  founded  ir.  1N77  and  incorporating  the 
librai^  of  the  Royal  Oublin  Socicty^  Ii  l^  housed  in  a  handsome 
buildittK  (1993)  and  contains  about  joo.oim  voIv,  clistificd  on  the 
Dcdawl  syatcni,  and  catalogued  in  various  form*.  The  librar>'  of  the 
Museam  ct  Science  and  Art  at  Edinburgh,  containing  over  20,000 
vols.,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1890.  Praclicallv  O'cry  department 
of  the  slate  has  a  reference  library  of  some  kind  for  the  utc  of  the 
»t.nfT,  and  pr<n  ivon  is  aUo  RMdc  (or  fending  fibfSfics  smI  reading- 
r(KJm^  in  LuinPM.jn  with  ginliom,  Mnru  dqMt* aid onwr smfcc* 

«f  the  arruy  and  aivy. 

No  piofesriooal  qiniiftcations  are  required  (or  positioas  in 
Britidi  autc  iibmlin»  mm  o(  the  i^tenti  bti^  awoly 
■eeoad-dMilao  deifct  who  have  paaed  tiR  Ctvl  9mee  cx- 
wintriwii  II  would  be  an  advuiUfe  tnm  m  ■dwlalnitttve 
|mEM  of  Hnt  If  the  profesrfoBtl  ctftWcrto  «f  fl»  Umry 
Association  were  adopted  by  the  Civfl  Service  Commissioners  at 
compulsory  requirements  in  addition  to  their  own  eiamination. 

^hc  otriiial  recognition  of  a  gra-lc  of  properly  Ir.iiiu-d  litir.irian^ 

would  tend  to  improve  the  methods  and  efficiency  of  the  stale 
libraries,  wh:>  h  .ire  generally  behlod  lb*  ■HMP'd  MltllM  in 
organixaiion  and  administration. 

Unhtrsily  and  CttUpaU  fAbraries. — The  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  though  it  had  been  preceded  by  various  efforts  towards 
^ggf^  *  university  Rbrary,  owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodlqr  (f.».).  Cootribatlaf  kiady  UmU,  md  pto- 
uuug  iwiiiiimioBi  nDB  ouen,  nv  mcnep  vne  wmny  wnn 
■pwaidl  of  sooo  vob.  in  1602.  In  1610  he  obtained  a  grant 
fren  the  Stationers'  Company  of  a  copy  of  every  work  printed 
in  the  country,  a  privilege  still  enjoyed  under  the  provisiom  of 
the  various  copyright  acts.  The  additions  made  to  the  lil'r;iry 
soon  surpassed  the  capacity  of  the  room,  and  the  founder  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  it.  By  his  will  he  left  considerable  property 
to  the  university  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  Hbrary. 
TIk  cnnqile  set  by  Bodlcy  found  many  noble  imitators. 
Aownpt  tlw  chief  benefactors  have  been  Archbishop  Laud, 
Ite  «Mralo«  of  Sit  Kcaciia  Difby,  John  Scldeo,  Sir  Thomas 
OMO  Phirfax.  Rfchaid  Ooa|h«  Fhncis  Douce,  WhuA  Raw- 
Imoo,  nd  the  Sev.  Sobm  IfiMii.  ThelBKaiyaQa^cBatain 
■IrmiM  Soo,ooo  prliMd  voh,,  end  cIniiiI  ^itfim  flWMHCripts. 
But  the  number  of  volumes,  as  bound  tip,  conv^yt  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  sixe  or  value  of  the  coUectfon.  In  the 
department  of  Oriental  manuscripts  it  is  pcrliaps  superior  to 
any  other  European  library;  and  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  other 
manuscript  treasures.  It  possesses  a  splendid  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  tdilionu  frincipa  and  of  the  earUest  productions  of 
English  presses.  Its  historical  manocffpta  contain  most  valu- 
able materials  for  the  general  and  literary  history  of  the  country. 

The  last  (t^neral  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  printed  in 
4  vn\\  folio  (1813-1851 ).  In  l85<)  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  new 
n^.inuscript  cataiogur  on  the  pUn  ct  th.it  then  in  use  at  the  Hritith 
Museum,  and  this  has  been  completed  in  duplicate.  In  1910  it  was 
being  amended  with  a  view  to  printing.  It  is  an  alphabetical 
author-catalogue;  and  tbe  Bodleian,  like  the  British  Museum,  has 
no  complete  subject-index.  \  sliixxtalague  oa  subjects  was,  how- 
ever, in  course  of  preparation  in  1910,  and  there  arv  elaasifted 
hand-lists  of  accession*  since  1883.  There  are  also  printed  r.it.d.ivMjrs 
«f  tbe  books  belonging  to  several  of  the  separate  collect ^>^^.  I  t-c 
MSS  an:  in  general  catalogued  accorfiM  to  the  COOectiOD*  to  which 
Ihcy  bclnnf,  and  thev  art:  .ill  indexcdL  AMUMT  Of  dwCMlklKMS 
of  manuscripts  have  been  printed. 


I  In  iMo  the  beautiful  Oxford  buIldinR  known  asihr  "  RadclitTe 
Library,"  now  called  the  '"  Kadtlific  Camera,"  was  offered  to 
the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  by  the  Radclific  trustees.  The 
KadcliiTe  Library  was  founded  by  the  famous  physician  Dr 
Joho  KadciitTc,  who  died  in  ifM,  ud  bai|BMMd*  htiMtf  • 
pcrmaacnt  CBdowneot  of  luf»  s  ywr,  (te  MB  «f  Ufifitn  Idc 
a  buildint.  The  lihmiy  «u  opied  In  MMMf  jwM  nfv 
ttemMcci  mdnA  »  coatet  dMlr  pmlmm  «l  taato  to 
whIi  OB  medic hn  ind  mtvtil  ittmoB,  Wbm  tfc  uiitvciiltjr 

museum  and  laboratories  were  built  in  i860,  the  trustees  allowc-l 
the  Ixwks  to  be  transferred  to  the  museum.  It  is  ii^il  as  a 
storehouse  for  the  more  modern  books,  and  it  also  serves  as  a 
reading-room.  It  is  the  only  room  open  after  the  hour  when 
the  older  building  is  closed  owing  to  tlic  rule  as  to  the  cxrUision 
of  artifkial  Ughu  In  1889  the  gaUeiy  of  the  RaddiSe  Camera 
was  opcMd  M  M  additlM  to  the  fcaduf^oooi. 

A  Siaf  KaUniar  has  been  issued  since  190;.  whirh  with  a  Supple 
m€ni  contains  a  complete  list  of  cataloguing  ruli-^,  ruutinc  woefc  «  the 
lifatanes  and  euH,  and  tnefol  iafanaatMW  of  many  Itiada  cMHemiiv 
the  BMMy  ■Hhadi, 

The  Bodleian  library  b  open  by  right  to  all  graduate  merabcn 
of  the  university,  and  to  other*  upon  producing  a  satisfactory 
recommendation.  Xol  -i".  n.irc  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
library  cictpt  by  .s]'«.v.ul  icavc  oi  the  curators  and  convocation 
of  the  university.  The  administration  and  control  of  the  lilir.iry 
arc  commitlcti  to  a  librarian  and  board  of  thirteen  curators.  The 
pcrm.uieiit  endowment  is  comparatively  sm.ill;  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  chiefly  defrayed  from  the  univcr-ity  chest,  is  about 
£10,0001.  Within  recent  years  the  u^^e  of  wheeling  melal 
beokcucs  liu  bcca  fiwt^  cxlendcd,  and  a  laife  tcpoiitoiy 
haa  been  UTaaBcd  for  ceononkal  book  ttoctge  wider* 

EToi.nd, 

The  T.iylor  Institution  i*  due  to  the  benefaction  ol  >ir  Robert 
Taylor,  an  arvhilecl,  *ho  du-tl  in  17^8,  leaving  hi>  pr<);xrtv  to  fooad 
an  cstablislimcnt  fur  liic  teaching  of  modern  languages.  The  libcaiy 
was  established  in  1S48.  and  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  iwleia' 
European  laneuages.  It  contain*  a  fair  collection  of  watts  OM 
EUiropeaa  philok^.  with  a  special  Dante  collect  on,  about  looo 
Maxarinades  and  400  Luther  p.imphlcts.  The  i-inch  cnlUvtion,  left 
to  the  univin.ily  in  iS^o,  it  al>o  kept  with  the  Taylor  Librars-, 
Bo<jl.->  .ire  lent  out  10  rnrinlHre  of  the  university  and  to  oltior-.  on  .t 
proper  introduction.  The  endowment  affords  an  income  of  £800  to 
£1000  for  Hbrary  purpoaei. 

The  Bbiaries  of  the  several  coHegeiwy  cowsiaefably  to  oft  «td 
charirtcr.  although,  owing  chicAv  to  limited  funds,  the  changes  and 
^;rowi)i  of  .ill  jre  inawnifiranl.  That  of  All  bouls  was estabiisiied  ia 
1 .( 1 1  liy  Archbishop  C'nirhele,  and  enbrRctl  in  1710  by  the  munificent 
l«fjui-st  of  ChristophiT  (  i»irii;i;ion  Ii  devotes  .'fxxial  attriition  to 
jurisprudence,  of  which  it  has  a  larse  coJIcciion.  It  posicsaea  40^000 

?inted  voluom  aod  goo  Ma&.  and  fiUa  a  qtadid  hrfl  aooft.  kagi 
he  library  of  Brasenoie  Collrge  has  a  ipeaai  eadowmm  nmd.  w 
that  it  has,  for  a  rollc^  library,  the  unusually  large  income  of  £300. 
The  library  of  Christ  (.hurch  is  rich  in  divinity  and  topography.  It 
embraces  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Th.ules  Boyle,  4th 
carl  ol  t  trri  ry.  .iinountinff  to  10,000  volumes,  the  l•oil'.^■,  and  MSS. 
of  Archbishop  Wake,  ana  the  Morris  collection  of  Dncntal  books. 
The  building  was  finished  in  1 761,  and  closeK  r<  i  rubles  the  Ixailica 
of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  now  the  Dogana.  Torpus  poasnaet  a  f  ne 
coaertioo  of  AldhMS,  anity  of  them  prvieotcd  by  its  founder,  Bishso 
Foa;  Mid  ■  CoiltctiiM  of  I7th<entury  trarts  catalogued  by  Mr 
Edwards,  with  aboot  400  MSS.  Exeter  College  Lihrary  ha*  25,000 
volumes,  with  special  tolU-x  tioii-.  of  1  !.i..ical  ili^M  rt.ition^  ami  f:"ni;li>.h 
theological  and  political  tracts.  The  librarv  of  Jesus  College  has  few 
books  of  later  date  than  theetffsrMrt  of  tiielsatcenttiry.  Magyol 
them  are  from  the  bequest  of  Sir  Lroline  Jenkins,  who  built  tba 
existing  library.  There  are  also  some  valuable  Welsh  MSS.  The 
library  of  Keble  College  consists  l.ir>;r!v  of  thi'olojjy,  including  th» 
MSS  of  m.iny  of  Kehic's  works.  The  !i'irir\'  of  M.r<r)alen  College 
has  aixiut  .'.".yn.  viilumes  (inrludlrt;  111  iny  M-tu-'ii-,  of  pamphlet*) 
and  ^50  MSS.  It  has  scientific  and  toi»jKrai>hicaI  collections.  The 
libnf>'  of  Merton  College  has  of  late  devoted  itself  to  foreign  modem 
histoty.  New  College  Library  has  about  17,oiX>  printed  votames 
and  aooot  ysp  MSS.,  several  of  which  were  pccsented  bv  its  founder, 
William  ofWylteham.  Oriel  College  Library,  besides  its  other 
posseidoni,  hasa  special  collection  of  books  on  comparative  phiMixrv 
and  mythology,  with  a  printed  catalogue.  The  fine  library  of  tJiK-en  s 
College  is  rtrong  in  tneology,  in  English  and  tttK>dern  Kurnpcan 
Viisi.ir>-.  and  in  Enelish  rnuntv  hi^Iori<-«.  St  John's  College  Library 
is  largely  composed  of  the  literature  of  theology  and  jurisprudence 
before  1750.  and  possesses  a  collcctioa  of  medicBi  booiia  of  the  Mb 
aad  iTth  eettoriiar-nM  mmt  hdf  «f  tha  llniy  bidldii«  mm 
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rrccicd  by  Inigo  Jones  at  the  expense  of  LauH,  wtio  also  gave  iruny 
prinlol  and  manuicript  book*.  The  rrif>m  uicd  a  library-  at 
Trinity  College  (ormed  part  o(  Durham  CnllrKc  «hc  library  o<  which 
^  Richard  of  Bury.    Wiidham  Coll^  Ubnry 


o4  botanirat  books  bequeathed  by  Rkiurd 
Warner  In  1775  awl  •  colleciion  nf  \>:><\i.  n  Unng  i  hirfly  lo  the 
Spanish  Rcfunnw, Mwented  by  the  t  uvu  ,  I'..  ni  ir- ui  \\  iifcn. 
Worce^l^r  Colleee  Cihrary  ha*  o(  l.uc  '(xi  i.iU)  (!<  \inc.l  iis<  ||  to 
dUkicat  arth.ii  oI.K^y.    Il  !■>  .il-<>  ru  h  in  uiil  pl.l\  ^ 

The  coUcce  kbraite*  as  a  rule  ha vc  not  been  uacd  to  the  extent  they 
dHMrM(Wa*aa«liwl  muii  be  d«ae  bdon  tbcy  cu  be  Mid  to  bc 
M  uatnd  and  cIRaMt     they  might  im. 

Tlie  history  of  t!ic  rnivcr.-ity  Library  at  C:.n-il);i  !gc  dates 
from  the  earlier  purl  of  the  15th  century.  Two  early  lUts  of 
it5  contents  are  preserved,  the  first  emlir.ir'mg  jj  vols, 
dating  from  about  14^3.  '^ic  second  a  shrlf  list,  .ip- 
parently  of  jjo  vols  ,  drawn  up  by  the  outgoing  [)ri>i  tors 
tn  I47J.  Its  finl  (real  benefactor  was  Tbumas  Scott  o(  Rother- 
ham,  archbishop  «f  York,  who  erected  in  1475  tlW  toOding  '» 
mbkk  the  libraiy  continued  untO  I7S5>  He  iJao  gave  more  than 
too  books  aod  manuscripts  to  the  libniy,  some  of  which  still 
Rinain.  Tfa«  fifaniy  ncdrad  oUw  bcncuctian%  bat  nwathc' 
Irn  appeared  "bttt  aMB**  to  |olm  Ev^ya  nhcii  fce  vWtcd 
Cambridge  in  1654.  In  t666  Tobias  Rustat  presented  a' sum  of 
money  to  be  invested  to  buy  the  choicest  and  most  useful  books. 
In  1715  Gc-orgc  I.  presented  the  library  of  Bishop  Mi -ore,  which 
was  very  rich  in  early  EnglLih  printed  books,  forming  over 
30,000  vob.  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  The  funds 
bequeathed  by  William  Worts  and  John  Manistre,  together  with 
that  of  Rustat,  pr  "Uuc  .it  prc5<T.t  aJwut  £1500  a  ytu.  The 
share  of  university  dues  appropri.itcd  to  library  purficiscs 
•mounts  to  £}ooo  a  year.  In  addition  the  library  is  entitled  to 
new  l>ooks  under  the  Copyright  Acts.  The  number  of  printed 
volumes  in  the  library  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  as  no  recent 
nikiilitiiin  om  th»  ■abject  erirtt.  It  hi*  bcm  crtimrtcd  tX  half 

dasoks  aadof  theculjr  pndaeti(M«f  tb»Eag|Ui|M«M.  The 

IISS.  number  om  feeo^  la  whidh  an  iMliidltf  t  onuMermble 
number  of  adversaria  or  printed  booka  wllli  MS.  notes,  which 
form  a  leading  feature  in  the  collection.  The  most  famous  of 

the  MSS.  is  the  celebrated  copy  of  the  four  gospels  and  the  .-Vets 
of  the  Apostles,  which  is  known  .is  Codex  Brzae,  and  which  was 
piescnted  to  the  university  liy  tli.it  Rifurn.cr. 

A  f.i'ali^E^uc  of  the  MSS.  has  lxi-n  juiblr  hcvl  in  4  vols.  (1856-1861), 
,inr)  this  li-i>  been  followed  up  by  the  putilu.iiion  of  a  namber  of 
separate  catalonm  of  Penian,  Syriac.  Hcbfcw,  Chinoe,  &c  ,  MSS. 
There  is  no  pulliilwd  caulofue  ol  the  books,  alihougk  tiM catalaiue 
fa  in  print,  the  acocMlont  bctng  printed  and  ctrt  np  and  arrangea  in 
votumcs.  A  catalf>gue  of  Engh&n  books  before  iftjo  i»  in  eourw  of 
publication.  The  regiilattons  of  the  library  with  rrcaril  to  ihc 
leading  of  books  awvMytibcnJ,  aanaay  as  tea  votumes  being 
allowed  out  to  one  hanow  at  tfensaMtlBib  TktaaaualiMaaie 
is  about  £7000. 

That  il  a  library  attached  to  the  Fitzwflliam  Museum,  be- 
to  tha  aaivcMity  ia  t8t6.  It  conaiiU  of  the  catire 
hmd  FfeMfflhii,  aMi  the  addition  of  aa  uthaaahgical 
Mbnuy  bowiht  from  the  eMcatonat  Cotoad  Imkt,  aada  wiall 
number  of  wxmIls,  chiefly  oa  tba  Mrtonr  at  ut,  liBoe  added  by 
purchase  or  bequest.  It  contaiat  a  ceBecrtea  «f  engravings  of 
old  masters.  3  collection  of  maiic,  printed  md  MS.,  and  a 
collection  of  illuminated  MSS.,  chiefly  French  and  Flemish,  of 
the  l  ith  to  i6th  centuries.  The  books  are  not  allowed  to  be 
t-ikcn  out.  Catalogues  and  reprints  fll  MM flf  thi  flnwk  and 
other  collections  have  been  published. 

The  library  of  Trinity  ColteKc,  which  i*  contained  in  a  magnificent 
hall  built  by  Sir  Chri»toph«.r  Wren,  has  about  90,000  printed  and 
iqi'^  M>  vols.,  and  is  cspicia'.'y  strong  in  ihculugy,  clauics  .iiul 
bibliography.  It  owes  to  numerous  gifts  and  b«)uests  the  possession 
of  a  great  number  of  rare  books  and  aMiiiucii{ita..  Amoogst  these 


^Ncial  collections  are  the  CapcU  mlhctWi  of  fearfv  dnmuic  and 
MpHisflyShakeapearian  literature,  the  rwHettina  ef  GersaaB  theology 
aad  phBomphy  bequeathed  by  Archdcacaa  Hm,  and  the  CryTls 


haqucst  in  1863  of  9600  vols.,  including  many  cariy  printed  books. 
There  arc  printed  catalogues  of  the  S.jn  Irit  .ir.il  uihcr  Oriental 
MSS.  by  Dr  Aufrecht  and  Professor  Palmer,  and  01  the  incunabula  by 
the  late  librarian,  Mr  Sinker.  The  library  is  open  to  all  raembcrs 
of  the  college,  and  the  privilege  of  using  11  is  Itkcratly  extended  to 

"  latadnna.  Oaeof  ttoam  '       •    -  • 


is  thai  ol  Trinity  Mali,  in  whkJi  the  ocigiiul  bookcases  and  benches 
■re  preserved,  and  many  books aia ecca cheiaea  aiihetaaMkaeaHd 

formerly  to  be  the  practice. 
None  ol  the  other  colkrge  kbraiies  rivals  Tfiait|r  ia  the  nwnfaer  of 

books.  The  library  ol  Christ's  College  leocived  Ms  first  books  from 

the  foundress.  Clare  College  Library  includes  a  numtrr  of  Italian 
.inii  Spanish  plays  of  the  end  of  the  l6th  cer.tiir\  I.  It  by  George 
Kiipgle.  The  librar\'  of  Corpus  ChriMi  Colle^f  hr-i  .>n>e  ni>l.il>!^ 
ChfDUKh  the  Ihhuom  nt  Ixiols  .iikI  MS^  nijilr  Uv  .\nhLii»h<  p  I'arLir 
in  1575.  The  printed  books  ate  lets  than  5000  in  number,  and  ihc 
addiiioos  now  made  arc  chiefly  in  such  branches  as  throw  light  on 
the  extremely  valuable  collection  of  ancient  MSS.,  which  attracts 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  There  i'  a  printed  catalogue  of 
these  MSS.  Gonville.ind  Caiusc  ollege  l.iljt.iry  i^<■(  early  foundation. 
A  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  «.n  prirun]  in  )J<4y.  «ith  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, and  a  list  of  the  inruu.il  ut.i  m  ifjo.  The  printed  books  of 
King's  CoUcfe  includes  the  fine  collcciion  t>cqucatbed  by  Jacob 
Bryant  to  1104.  Th*  Ma&  an  almost  wholly  Oriental,  chiefly 
Perdea  aad  Amk.  aad  a  catalogue  of  them  has  been  printed. 
"Mrl**tn*  Collm  posse ssrs  the  curious  librar>-  formed  by  Pepys 
aadoeiiveatbcd  bv  nim  to  the  college,  together  with  his  collections 
of  primsand  drawings  and  of  rare  Brii  ish  portraits,  ft  Ls  remarkable 
for  its  treasures  of  popular  literature  ami  I'nglish  ballads,  as  well  as 
for  the  Scottish  manuscripi  poetry  colleoed  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland. 
The  books  are  kept  in  Pepys's  oa-a  cases,  and  remah  fmt  aa  ha 
arrai^  them  himtelf.  TM  library  of  Peterbouse  is  the  eUeai 
library  in  Cambridge,  aad  nMses^i  -i  cai.ilog\te  of  some  600  or  700 
booka  dating  from  l4lt.hl«lWch  year  it  was  completed.  Itischicfly 
theokieieal,  though  it  powsses  a  valuable  collet f  ion  of  modern  works 
on  geology  and  natural  Mriencc,  and  a  unique  colU-ction  of  MS.  mu«c. 
Queen's  College  Library  contains  about  30.OOO  vols,  mainly  in 
theology,  classics  aod  Semitic  Hteratuie,  and  has  a  printed  cia«»- 
catakigiie.^  The  library  o^  Joht^jsCoUc^^^idi^iii  early  printed 

booics  there  Is  a  pnntcdceial 


The  library  of  the  university  of  London,  HiThItiI  ill  llilT* 
has  over  60,000  vuU.  and  includes  the  Goldsmith  Uhmy  ii 
economic  literature,  numbering  jo.ooo  vol.'i.  Other 
collections  are  De  Morgan's  collection  of  mathematical 
books,  Crote's  rlmkil  libmry,  tec  There  is  a  printed  catalegae 
of  iSq7,  with  supplements.  Since  its  removal  to  South  Kcnsing* 
ton,  this  library  has  been  greatly  itnpiovcd   and  extended. 

Uaiwanilar  Cailaie  Ubeaqr,  Ceewr  Street,  aubtisbed  ia  1829, 
haa  daee  wpcw  lae^aaa  vole,  aiada  ap  ^icflgr  af  leiiarau  oollec- 
tiaaa  addch  liawe  been  acquinMl  btm  time  to  liaa.  Many  of 
these  eollectioaa  overlap,  and  awdl  duplicating  roaolte.  leading 
to  congestion.  These  collections  include  Jeremy  Bcntham's 
library,  Mcm'son'.<i  Chinese  library.  Barlow's  Dante  libraiy, 
c><t:<  1 1  lulls  Lil  I.uv.  m.ilhi.  rn.aical,  Icelandic,  theologiod|  UHf 
oriental  and  other  Sxinki,  iuiiic  ol  I  hem  of  great  value. 

King's  Collc>;c  Librarv  ,  founded  in  1828,  has  over  30,000  vols, 
chiclly  uf  a  sdcntiiic  character.  Inclose  association  with  the 
university  of  Ix>nd9n  is  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  in  Clare  Market,  in  which  is  boused  the  British 
Library  of  Political  Science  with  SO|iMainla.aBdalaqpeBUadhar 
of  oflicial  reports  and  pamphlets. 

The  oollegiate  library  at  Duiwtch  datca  from  t6t^  tad  a 
list  of  ito  eadtart  accai^Qai^  in  the  Inadmii&ig  «f  th«  feaader, 
may  stiD  be  acta.  Thcf*  aie  aaar  about  ■7,oaa  wIl  at  iiib> 
cellancous  works  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centiufes,  with  a  few 
rare  books.  A  catalogue  of  them  wa.<;  printed  In  1880;  and  one 
(Icrnl  i;  s  'lie  MSS.  (567)  and  the  ti'ii;;iimeiits  (fn/j)  w.is  Issued 
djtniK  the  succeeding  year.  The  two  J.issc-s  arc  very  im- 
portant, and  include  the  well-known  "  AlUyn  P.ipcrs  "  .mJ  tl.c 
theatrical  diary  of  Philip  Hcnslow.  Sion  College  is  a  gild  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  city  and  sn'jutbs  of  London,  and  the 
library  was  foimdcd  in  16^9  for  their  use;  laymen  may  also 
read  (but  oat  borrow]  the  books  when  recommended  by  some 
beneficed  BietmpolIi,in  cIcrgynUB.  The  library  is  capcdally 
rich  bsBlail^,  Port  •  Royal  autfcet^piBiphlcts,  &c,  and  coataina 
abaot  MOvBoa  vola.  ofaMaified  oa  a  mdHwaihei  «l  the  Oiriial 
cyiteak  Tba copyright  prlvihie  waa caaaaatod hi  titfs  fcraa 
annul  lum  of  £363,  tsa.  3d.  The  present  boflding  was  opened 
in  >8M  and  b  one  of  the  striking  buildings  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment. 

Most  of  the  Ix>nf1irn  d ''c^i.ifi'  or  tr.irhire  -n-'if iirions  have 
libraries  attached  to  ihrrn.  .1-  I  ii  ill  only  l)c  nn  ■  •  1  r\  i<i  mentioo  • 
few  of  the  more  impcxtant  to  get  an  idl»  of  their  variety:  Baptist 

CaOcie  (MM].  ij4ea  vala.i  Bedfofd  CoNcfe  0er  smaaa),  ttfita 
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voli. ;  Birlcbtck  College  (1833),  IJ.OOO  vol«. ;  Conffrtiratioflal 
Librar>'  (|8\I-I»03'.  I*.ooo  vol*.;  th*  Roval  CollejCf  i  f  .Mu-.k  .  lon- 
Uining  the  library  vl  tne  ikfuiict  Sacrvd  Harmunic  Nxirty.  Kuyal 
NbvbI  CoUeg*  (GrcMwkfa,  1873),  yixo  vol*.;  St  Eianholoimw'i 
Hotpital  (1432),  IS.000  voU.;  St  FmiI'*  Sckooi  (IS09).  10.000  vol*.; 
tfwliforUBC  Mta\  Collttc  (t«9«).  Sooo  wob.;  and  Uw  Poly- 
ta^iriB  ■cMob  ia  the  MetnjfMlltM  mm. 

Hb  vivtnitylibnnraf  Durinun  (ilt)t)  coaHiMalmt  3  s.ooo 
^poh.,  and  iB  ne  BWdeni  En^iih-  uahmUet— BImlngtum, 

Mxson  Uoivetsity  Colkgt  (tSSo),  17,000  vols.;  Leeds, 
^^J^^  Uverpool  (i8«»),  56,000  vota.;  Maaclwitcr,  Vktoria 

University,  which  absorbed  Owens  College  (1851), 
115,000  vols.;  Kfwcaitle-upon-T)  ne;  Sheffield  (1007),  &c. 
— have  collcitic:, ,  of  books.  Thi  li!_ir.ir:is  in  njt  iif.xion  wilh 
theological  colleges  and  public  schools  throughout  tnj^ljml  arc 
oftCQ  quite  extensive,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  Eton 
College  (1441),  >5.ooo  vols.;  Haileybury  ((86^),  12,000  vols.; 
Harrow  (\'aughan  Library),  13,000  vols.;  Mill  Hill;  Oscott 
CpOcfe,  EidiQgion  (iM).  jtf<eee  mh.;  Itagbsr  (iSilDf  8000 

boOdiiig  for  the  tnlvmity  of  Wales  at  Bangor  bu  afflplc 
accommodation  for  an  tdeqtiate  tibniry,  and  the  Vnlversfty 
College  at  Abcrystwith  is  also  cjuipj  cd  with  x  library. 

The  origin  of  the  University  Library  of  Edinburgh  is  to  be 
in  a  bequest  of  his  books  of  theology  and  law  made  to 
the  town  in  1580  by  Clement  Little,  advocate.  This 
was  two  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  university, 
and  in  1 584  the  town  council  caused  the  OoUectioa  to  be  removed 
to  the  college,  of  which  they  were  the  iMtiaMi  At  It  was  the 
ca^  Ubruy  is  the  town,  U  oontfaucd  Mpttwiirtiwc^cd  many 
barficrittB^  M  that  in  1615  It  BecnM  wciMwy  to  erea  a 
Hmmit  bdlduf.  SUmdaled  perittps  bgr  the  tunpk  of  Bedley 
at  Onord,  Dramnond  trf  fVawtbaindea  mde  •  Inge  donation 
of  books,  of  which  he  printed  a  catalogue  in  1677.  and  circulated 
an  appeal  for  assistance  from  others.  In  167R  the  Kbrary 
received  a  bequest  of  2000  vols,  from  the  Rev.  James  Nairne. 
In  1709  the  library  became  entitled  to  the  copy  privilege,  which 
has  since  been  co.Tiinutcd  for  a  payment  ol  £575  per  annum. 
In  1S31  the  books  were  removed  to  the  present  hbrary  buildings, 
for  which  a  parliamentary  grant  had  been  obtained.  The  main 
mwmry  hall  (igo  ft.  in  length)  is  one  of  the  moct  qtleadid  apart- 
MiU  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  rooptt  is  tet  apart  as  a  raeoMrial 
loOaamI  Rctd,  by  wboa  beactectloii  tlit  Bbnqr  haa  gnstljr 
^awfitcd*  Amongst  the  wore  leieBt  accvailoiis  nve  hfM  tft^ 
RalU well -Phillips  Shakespeare  collection,  the  Lafng  collectbsaf 
Scottish  MSS..  the  Baillie  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  (some  of 
which  are  of  gre.it  value),  and  the  Hodgson  collection  of  works 
on  political  economy.  The  library  now  consists  of  about  .'10,000 
vols  '.''I  I nnt,  d  ii:X)k.s  with  over  iooo  .XISS.  Recently  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  cotistderable  additions  to  the  shelving. 
The  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  dates  fron  tbt  tsOi 
ccatwy.  aod  numbon  Gtngt  Buchaoaa  and  ina«y  other 
diMkipiiibcd  Mcn  umobm  ila  aaily  btaalactoiii*  A  rlaiirlicid 
a«b)ect<€ata}ogne  has  beta  priMad«  and  then  it  alw  a  printed 
ActtonaTy  catalogue.  Tike  awimf  gttfhw  alt  about  1500, 
and  the  commutation  graot  £707.  Connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  trustee  for  the  puUic,  is  the  library  of  the 
Hmterian  Museum,  formed  by  the  eminent  anatomist  Dr 
William  Hunter.  It  is  a  cillcrtion  of  great  bibliographical 
interest,  as  it  is  rich  in  Ms>  .m  l  in  fine  spccinicns  of  early 
|irii»ttii^  aaptTiilly  in  Greek  and  l^tin  classics.  There  are  about 
•MVWn        in  the  library. 

The  first  mention  of  a  library  at  St  Andrews  is  early  as 
The  three  collrKe«  were  provided  with  libraries  uf  ihnr  n  .tl,<Hil  the 
time  ol  their  foundation — St  SiKator's  l4Sf>.  St  Leonard  s  i^n.  St 
Marv'?  IM*.  The  L'nivi  r\ity  I.il,;irv  wj-.  .■■  r  it.listud  -iIk.ui  i'>io 
by  King  James  VI.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century  iht-  crillcgc 
librarits  w«M imiimI ia  IL  ThecOMifgbt  priviltge  was  commuted 
bi837.  TbeftNN«ilonmnmf»iMjooQvois.cacfafiveof pamphlets, 
with  shout  300  MSS..  chiefly  of  local  Intertst.  A  library  is  supposed 
t'l  h.v.  I-  exUted  at  Aberdeen  since  the  foundation  of  King's  College 
bv  Bishop  Elphinslonc  in  1494,  The  present  collection  combine^  the 
GbrarleSOf  King's Colli-ge  and  Mariichjl  CuIIrjc,  now  jnrnrp.3rated  in 
the  univernty.  The  btter  had  its  origin  in  a  collection  of  books 
formed  by  the  town  authoriiiet  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
lor  soaM  tine  kept  ia  one  of  thecbiiTchct.  The  library  ha*  benefited 


by  t  be  Melyin  baqiMst.  chiefly  of  cUsaical  books,  and  tkoae  of  I  Under* 

.H^n  uxid  WiUoa,  and  contains  sonic  wry  valuable  books.  The  gene  ral 
library  is  located  in  Old  Aberdeen  ia  a  room  of  imposinc  dcnign, 
while  the  medical  and  law  book*  are  in  the  New  Town  in  Marischal 
College.  The  library  ha*  a  grant,  in  lieu  of  the  copyright  privtleae, 
of  (jio.  The  annual  incouie  of  the  Ubnry  i*  ttyxt,  and  it  '•""larilf 
over  180,000  vob.  The  books  are  cUiwfied  on  a  modification  ol  dia 
decimal  »><teni,  and  thi. rr  are  printed  author  and  MS.  sub;^ect<ata> 
logveft.  By  arrangement  with  the  muninj^al  Jihr.iry  .iuthonty,  booha 
are  lent  to  non-*tudents.   All  the  tc'chnical  schooU,  public  achoob. 


and  theological  and  other  colleges  in  ScotUnd  are  well  euuipped  w  ith 
libraric*  as  the  following  list  will  »how: — Aberdeen:  Fi 
CoUcge.  17,000  vols,  ^inburgh:  Fettcs  College.  C. 


rc«  Church 

-      -  -  T  -      J-  vol*.; 

Herioi'*  Hotpital  (176*),  <■  5000  vol*.:  New  College  (if  " 
s'oU.  Glasgow:  Andcnon'*  CoUckc  (containing  the  val« 
music  hbrary),  16,000  vols.;  United  Free  Church 
College,  ^.ooo  vob.  Trinity  College,  Clcnalmond,  5000  vol*. 

The  establishment  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  and  it 
is  an  ioicrcsiing  circumstance  that,  when  Challoner 
and  Uiabec  (afterwaada  tba  archbiibap)  were  in 
LoadaapuchaafaiigbookatofMmtbeBbnry,  they  met  Bodlcjr 
there,  and  entered  into  friendly  intercourse  and  coKiperation  with 
him  to  procure  the  choicest  and  best  books.  The  commission 
was  given  to  I'-.^hcr  and  Challoner  as  trustees  of  the  singular 
donation  whj<.h  hid  the  foundation  uf  the  library.  In  the  year 
1601  the  English  army  dcltrmined  to  commemorate  their  victory 
over  the  Spanish  troops  at  Kinsale  by  some  permanent  monu- 
ment Accordingly  they  subscribed  the  sum  of  £1  Soo  to  establish 
a  hbrary  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  For  Usshcr'sown  collection, 
consisting  of  10,000  vols,  and  OMoy  valuable  MSS.,  the  college 


waaalaoiadebtadtomilitaiygcBeroiity.  Ob  bia  dcalb  io  idfs 
lien  of  the  Ebdfab  atanr  Ibnfa  faalapd 


•oldien  of  the  EbiM  mr  1 

purchased  the  whole  coUcctloa  for  £aafioo  with  the  dei^  of 

presenting  it  to  the  college.  CromweO,  however,  InlerKred, 
alleging  that  he  prof»osed  to  found  a  luw  college,  ^^hlrc  the 
books  might  mwe  tonvcnitnily  be  prciers-cd.  They  were 
deposited  therefore  in  Dublin  Casik-,  .'if.'l  the  cnihge  only 
obtained  them  after  the  Restoration.  In  1674  Sir  Jerome 
.Alexander  left  his  Law  books  with  some  valuable  MSS.  to  the 
college.  In  1726  Dr  Palliser,  archbishop  of  Cashcl,  bequeathed 
over  4000  vols,  to  the  library;  and  ten  years  later  Dr  Gilbert 
gave  the  library  nearly  iji^ooe  vola.  wfaldi  be  had  bimclf  col- 
lactad  and  anuged.  In  1741  lha  Ubaay  iceci««d  a  mladUa 
caBadioa  oi  MBS.  as  a  bequest  from  Dr  Stearae.  b  iBaa  Ike 
CoBectlon  femed  by  the  pensionary  Page),  wMcb  bad  been 
removed  to  Englaixl  on  ibe  French  invasion  of  Holland,  was 
acquired  for  £10,000.  It  consisted  of  over  jo.ooo  vols.  In 
i?^cK  Mr  Qijin  bequeathed  a  choice  collection  of  classical  and 
Ii.ili.in  books.  There  have  been  many  other  smaller  donations, 
in  addition  to  which  the  library  is  continu.illy  increased  by  the 
books  received  under  the  Copyright  Act.  The  library  now 
eootafns  joo,ooo  vols,  and  over  looo  MSS.  There  is  no  per* 
maacot  cndowmot,  and  purchaaca  an  made  by  gnnta  from  tbfe 
beard.  Ibe  iifeA  ooDectfama  ata  csntafawd  in  «m  b«Ddia|^ 

room  was  opened  in  1848.  A  catalofue  of  the  books  acquired 
before  i8;j  h.is  been  printed  (1887).  There  is  a  printed  catalogue 
of  the  MSS,  an<l  Incunabula  (18^).  Craiiu.iiei  of  Dublin, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  are  admitted  to  read  permanently,  and 
temporary  adtrussion  is  gnotfld  bgr  Uto bOMd  tO  mjf  It  pCfMB 
who  makes  application. 

The  library  of  (^ucrn'»  C<.>llrse.  Iklfatt  (iIm).  Contains  aboilt 
60.000  vols.,  while  Quern's  College,  Cork  (ltM),iaaover  ^2.000 vglt. 
St  f^airick's  College.  Maynooth  (i795).  ha*  about  40400^  and  other 
collegiate  libiarie*  are  well  lupplicd  with  books. 

With  one  or  two  etceptions.  libraries  are  attached  to  the 
cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  Though  they  are  of  course 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  cathedral  or  diocesan  c*i»i<l*f 
clergy,  they  arc  hi  most  case*  open  to  any  respectable  ma4 
person  who  may  be  properly  hitrodiiced.  They  seldom 
coataia  vtiy  niicb  moden  utentoTc,  cUefly  conaiatiiis 
of  aldav  tMgy.  »itb  mof*  «r  kaa  addltka  of 
and  Mslotkal  litenture.  They  vary  in  eatent  from  a  few 
volamcs,  as  at  Uandaff  or  St  David's,  to  10,000  vols.,  aa  at 
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Durham.  Together  they  possess  nearly  « 50,000  printed  and 
manuscript  vols.  As  a  rule,  very  little-  is  bi>cnt  upon  them,  and 
Iter  ve  very  little  used.  The  chamber  in  the  «>kl  cloisters,  in 
lIHek  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  is 
jnatrndt  it  well  knowa  bom  the  dutaiac  ittaisnkn  by 
WuUogtonliviDgialiltSlficiBfwf.  Ita*  we  iboot  14.000 
vols.,  laoetly  o(  old  tbeoloinr  v4  UttooTt  tadmUni  wugr  nic 
Bibles  and  other  ▼altabic  book*  The  SbMty  ol  the  dcu  and 
chapter  of  St  Cathedral  was  founded  in  very  cariy  times, 

and  now  numbers  some  3J,ooo  vols,  ard  pamphlets,  mainly 
theological,  wilh  a  good  collection  of  early  IWhlvi  and  Testa- 
ments, I'-iul's  Cross  Sermons,  and  works  connected  with  the 
eathedr.il. 

Perhaps  the  best  library  of  Catholic  theology  in  London  is 
tbat  of  the  Ontoiy  at  South  Kensington,  established  in  iS^g, 
and  now  containing  nearly  35,000  vols.  The  Catholic  Cathedral 
«f  Westminster,  of  recent  foundation,  contains  about  12,000  vols. 
The  afchiraiMOfMl  libniy  at  Lambelh  ma  founded  in  161  o 
AidiUtBop  Bancroft,  and  haa  been  enriched  by  the  fifts  of 
Laud,  Tenism,  Manners  Sutton,  and  others  of  Ui  raccessors : 
ft  b  now  lodged  in  the  noble  hall  built  by  Juxon.  The  treasures 
consist  of  the  illuminated  MSS.,  and  a  rich  store  of  early  printed 
books;  of  the  bltcr  two  catalogues  have  been  issued  by  Samuel 
RofTcy  Maitland  (i7gi-iS66).  The  MSS.  are  dcscnhr  .1  In  TI  J 
Todd"s  catalogtie,  181  j.  The  total  number  of  printed  I>ool.s 
and  manuscripts  is  nearly  45,000. 

The  libr.iry  of  Christ  Chiin  h,  Oxford.  Klnnp';  .ililcr  tr>  ihc  rollitje 
and  the  cathcdnl,  but  \v:11  l^'  tu  in-  ;|-  ri',  i!i  i  ti\n-i\  .1;  .1  .  m1I.-,;c 
library.  The  cathedral  Ubrary  ol  Durham  date«  Irora  monastic  timc'. 
ani  posMMta  aumy  of  the  books  whkJi  bcloncod  to  dm  monastrr> 
Titnt  were  added  to  by  Dean  Sudbury,  the  secood  (bunder  of  ttio 
|ibrar>',  and  Bishop  Cosin.  The  collection  ha«  been  considerably 
inerraaed  in  more  rnodem  times,  and  now  contains  15,000  vols.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  MSS.,  some  of  which  are  o*  gTea(  beauty  and  value ; 
a  caLilueac  of  them  w.is  pnnlc<l  in  1 8.^5.  The  litirar)'  has  good 
topographical  and  entomological  collect  ions.  The  chapter  spend 
iSJO  per  annum  in  lalaiias  and  la  bookb  The  library  at  York 


numbm  about  1 1 ,000  vob..  and  has  hsea  imry  liberany  thrown  open 

to  the  public.  It  is  kept  in  the  former  chapel  of  the  archbishop's 
palace,  and  has  many  valuable  NISS.  and  early  printed  books.  The 
foundation  of  the  lior.iry  at  Canterbury'  dates  prolialily  from  the 
Rom, in  r;i>,iori  to  Kn^;!-!!!,!,  A-t>.  5<((),  :il!hou,;h  trip  libr.iry  doen  not 
retain  any  of  the  books  then  brought  over,  or  cwn  of  the  books  sakl 
to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  the  first  archbishop  in  601. 
It  is  racordcd  that  among  Lanf  ranc's  buildings  was  a  new  lilKary,  and 
~  '  is  said  to  have  collected  books  abroad  to  picsent  to  the 
The  colleclion  now  numben about  9900  printed bowS,  with 
about"  no  MS.  voh  ,  .md  hotwetm  teoo  and  7000  documents.  A 
r.il.ilc  i;!!  ■  M.n  printt-d  in  iKoj.  The  present  building  w  j>  iTcrUil  iti 
1867  on  part  of  the  site  ol  the  monastic  dormitors'.  Thi-  library  at 
Lincoln  contains  7400  voI>.,  of  which  a  catalogue  vt a^  ptiiui  d  in  18JQ. 


It  possesMS  a  fine  collectiun  of  (wtitical  tracts  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth, 
JaOMS  sold  Charles  I.  The  pre^nt  collection  at  ChldWStBf  dates 
MaAa  Rntoiaiion  only;  that  at  Fly  is  rich  in  hooks  and  tracts 


Charles  I.   The  pre^rnt  collection 

 tcstoialion  only;  that  at  Fly  is  rich 

falalinf  tSL^  oon-juron.  The  librar\'  at  Exeter  possesses  many 
SaaMHa&ofcitremc  interest,  one  of  them  Ix-ing  the  gift  of  Leofric, 
the  first  bishop.  The  trcisures  of  I.i.  hfu  ld  «i.ro  (!.  -trovid  by  the 
Puritans  during  the  civil  «ar.  and  the  cxi^^inj;  hlir.in,  i,  i.f  laier 
formation.  Frances,  ducbe^  oi  Somerset,  bequeathed  to  it  nearly 
MM  wolsi,  indudiM  the  faaaotts  Ewaaeeliary  of  St  Chad.  The 
wBectjon  at  Norwidi  is  chiefly  modem,  and  was  pmcnted  by  Dr 
Sayen.  The  earlier  library  at  Petert>on>ugh  h.ivint;  almost  wholly 
Mlidied  in  the  civil  war.  Bishop  White  Kenm'it  (>c<:.in>e  the  virtual 
MUndkr  of  the  present  collection,  Salisbury  i-*  rich  in  inrunabuLa, 
and  a  calalo<;ue  has  recently  been  printed.  Winthcstt-r  Cathedral 
Unary  is  mainly  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Morley  in  (he  17th  century. 
The  library  at  Drisioi,  then  numbering  doon  or  7000  vols.,  was  burnt 
and  pillaged  by  the  mob  in  the  riots  of  i8ji.  Only  alioat  1000 
Vols,  were  sav,  .1.  t^^  my  of  which  were  recovered,  but  Mr  addkions 
have  been  m^<U•  tu  them.  At  Chester  in  1691  Dean  Asdsnw  be- 
queathed hi?  bo(jks  and  p:irt  of  his  estate  "  as  the  berinronj  of  a 
public  library  for  the  clcr^-y  anil  rity."  The  library  of  Hereford  is  a 
good  specimen  of  an  old  monastic  libiarv;  the  books  are  plarwl  in 
ihc  Lady  Chajn-l.  and  .ilxnit  Jjo  choice  MSS.  are  chained  to  oaken 
desks.  The  books  arc  ranged  with  the  edges  outward*  upon  open 
■hsisaa.  to  which  they  art  attached  by  chains  and  bars.  Another 
moirlRtaicotlnc  "chalasd  "  Hhtaiy  is  that  at  Wimbome  Master. 
Onset,  which  contains  about  280  bonks  in  their  orifpnal  condition. 
Th*  four  Welsh  cathedrals  »-»-rr  supplied  with  libraries  by  a  deed  of 
settlement  in  1709.  The  largest  of  them,  that  nf  St  ,\'iaph.  has  about 
1750  vols  The  Bibliotheea  Leighloniana,  or  I.eichtoti,  m  l.ilir,ir>', 
founded  by  Arcbbishep  Lsighton  in  1684  in  Dunblane  Cathedral, 


in  .Scottaod  of  any  historic  interest.  The  library  of  St  Bcnedkt'a 
Abbey*  tat  AMHiMadtlS)  with  Mjooo  vols,  is  aa  csampis  td  a 
recent  iMIidaiiaa.  TIh  nnbiic  library  ia  St  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Dublin,  sometimes  caHedf  Marsh's  Library  after  iu  founder,  was 
eatabUahcd  about  1694  by  Aichbisbop  Marsh,  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1707.  and  endowed  by  its  founder  at  his  death  in 
1713.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  founder,  .mil  the  original 
oak  6ttingB  still  remain.  1  here  is  no  room  for  additions,  and  a  Urge 
ceiiactiMof  modem  books  was  refused  a  few  years  ago  on  tliat  ac- 
coont.  The  enJuwiuent  b  too  small  to  allow  of  purchues  from  the 
fund*  of  the  fibmry.  so  that  it  still  reuins  the  character  of  a  ■7th- 
centurv  librsty.  The  booka  are  chiefly  theological,  and  in  tha 
learned  languages;  they  include  the  libraries  of  Uishon  Stillingfleet 
and  of  Elias  Buuhcn-au,  a  French  refugee,  who  was  the  first  librarian. 

fndoned  lOmries  nav  be  defined  aa  thgae  ithidi  have  beea 
dliaa^jr  wiahliihrd  by  the  hftpiena  «f  Indlvldtiab  or  corporate 
tboM  «hkh  have  been  assisted  by 


dMoia'  «r  an  nenfy  naflsed  after  them.  As  com-  ^^'^ 
pared  with  the  United  States,  the  endowed  libraries  of 
Britain  arc  few  in  number,  allhoufh  several  arc  of  great  imporl- 
anrc.  I.umlon  [K)s;,cs5es  very  few  libraries  which  have  been 
endowed  by  indiviilu-il  donors.  The  principal  ate  the  Bishops- 
gaic  Institute  (iSqi),  which  was  founded  out  of  stmdry  City  of 
London  charities,  and  now  contains  about  44,000  vols.,  and  ia 
celebrated  for  a  fine  collection  of  local  prints,  drawings  and 
maps.  It  is  open  free  to  persons  in  the  east  part  of  the  City. 
The  Cripptcgatc  Institute  (1896)  in  Golden  Lane,  also  founded 
ovlof  duiily  nonfyi^  haa  three  brancbea— St  Bride'a  Fomdatioa 
Imtiuita  (iS^  vob.),  jointly;  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
Branch  (Sooo  voki};  and  St  Luke's  Institute  (5000  vols.)— and 
contains  28,000  vob.  Lectures  and  other  cnteruinmcots  are 
features  of  both  iliesc  libraries.  Dr  Williams'  library  waa 
ioutidcd  by  the  will  of  an  eminent  Presbytciian  divine  of  that 
name;  it  was  opened  in  I7ig.  The  books  (50,000)  arc  housed 
in  a  new  building  in  Gordon  Square,  completed  in  1873.  Theology 
of  all  schools  of  opinion  Is  represented,  and  there  arc  tpffial 
coUcciioosof  thcosophicaJ  books  and  MSS..  the  worlds  of  Boehme, 
Law,  and  other  mystical  writers.  The  MSS.  include  the  otigtoal 
minutes  of  the  Westminster  AtKBlhlj,  lelteia  and  tlMtiaca 
Richard  Baxter,  &c.  The  St  BdOB  Flhlwhtwa  Techrictl 
Reference  Libaqr  (i8«s)  ia  »  vcqr  CMMleic  collection  of  booka 
and  lyerfmeM  e(  printinf  and  the  alBed  arts,  including  the 
librariea  of  William  Blades  and  Talbot  B  aincs  Reed,  ar,  1  a 
number  of  more  modern  books  presented  by  Mr  I'a^sn.urc 
Edwar,!,.  It  ei^^it.iins  a!ii>ut  iS,aoo  vols.,  and  is  ofM;n  to  all 
IKTsi  iis  iiUercsied  in  ptiniiag,  lithography,  &c.,  and  al^o  to  ihc 
j.;-n€r,il  public. 

The  most  notable  of  the  Rngli^h  provincial  endowed  libraries  are 
those  established  in  Manchester.  The  fine  old  library  established  by 
Humphrey  Clrctham  in  1653  is  still  housed  in  the  oW  colli-ciate 
buildmjts  where  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  was  oooe  eatertaincd  by  Dr  Dee. 
Thecolk^ction  consist  s  largely  of  older  liicraiare,  and  numbers  aboet 
Oo.ocio  volume?  and  MSS.  It  is  freely  otn-n  to  the  public,  and  may 
l>e  said  to  ha\e  bei  n  the  fir-t  free  library  in  Kn^:liiid.  Catalo.^uca 
in  broail  classifii  d  f  wi  re  issued  in  I7qi-t80'(,  and  there  h,<ve 
been  suppWments  -1  aic  .\  remarkalilc  instance  of  a  great  library 
cstablisbed  by  private  munificence  is  that  of  the  John  RyUncU 
Libcaty  at  Maachesfer,  twhich  unefnnndid.  erected  and  endowed  by 
Mrs  E.  A.  Rvlands  in  memory  01  her  hu^nd,  and  is  contained  in  a 
magnificent  building  designed  by  BasX  Champneys  and  opened  in 
1899.  The  collection  was  formed  largely  on  the  famous  Ahhorp 
Library,  made  by  Karl  S|xncer  (40,000  voK.),  one  of  the  mo»t  re- 
markable collection^  ■  {  1  wiy  printeil  books  and  rare  Bibles  e\cr 
brought  together.  The  prcMrnt  number  of  volumes  is  atmut  ii5  fKV>, 
of  which  over  koo  are  incunabula.  A  short-title  catalogue,  3  voU. 
410.,  and  one  of  English  books,  have  been  published,  and  a  manu- 
script dictionary  catalogue  has  been  provided.  Several  TBliiahln 
special  catalogues  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  issued,  one  of  the 
latest  bcine  n  sjiccial  catalogue  of  the  architectural  works  contained 
in  all  tde  M.irK  hevter  lil:rjrle-i. 

The  William  Salt  Libran..  a  tfT'cial  Staffordshire  library  with 
numerous  MSS.  and  oUn  t  ;  >  uons.  formed  to  bring  toecthcr 
materials  for  a  history  of  Stailordshire,  was  opened  to  the  Dubtic  ia 
1874  in  the  town  of  Stafford.  It  contains  oeBiqrMyM>fenoMbSliata 
and  other  items. 

Other  endowed  libraries  in  the  Endtdt  pros-inces  whfch  deserve 
mtntloo  are  the  Bingham  fNiblic  lAmry  (1905)  at  Cirencester; 

Ihc  Guille-Alles  Library  flR.s6),  Coemse>':  St  Deinlol's  Library 
(1894),  Hawarden.  founde<]  by  U'illijm  Kwart  Gl.id  .tone.  the  grcmt 
siaicsman:  and  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Ltbcaiy  aad  tlieatra 
(itjjlatr—  
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Yha 4Mlapwt>nt  <iMl«Mrcd  libnnr  in  Seotlaiid  i«  the Xf hdiell 
Ubnfyu  Glniow,  (oumlnj  by  Stephen  Mitchell,  tobacoo-nunu* 
facturer  (1874),  who  lid  {jo.oiki  for  the  iMirp.»«>.  It  w*«  ofioncd  in 
1877  in  temporal"  pr*  rTll-^-■^,  .irid  aftrr  vanou5  rhnriK*,"^  will  vxin  Ijc 
tmufamd  to  a  very  fine  new  buUdinC  aptciaUy  erected  It  con- 
takm  MMW  very  valuable  •pccial  coiMMMi  aaMC  vMeh  nay  be 
■mUfcinnri  Sc9tti»h  poetry.  Bum'  worfea,  ClucMr  books  and  print- 
ing, and  *■  choice  collertion  o(  fine  books  on  art  and  other  sub)ect* 
iJven  by  Robert  JeSrev.  It  eomalnt  neariy  200,000  vol*,  and  i*  the 
reference  library  (or  the  Glainftow  public  library  system.  Another 
ohlcr  Glasgow  public  libr.ir\ .  .ilv)  lnuniK'l  I  y  a  lohjtxo  merchant, 
M  Stirling'*  and  GLugow  Public  Library  (i79i)>  whKh  was  endowed 
by  Walter  Stirling,  and  amalgamated  wHh  an  existing  nifaacnption 
UDtary.  It  contains  6o,ooo  voU.  and  m  (rce  to  reference  readers, 
but  a  subscription  is  charged  for  borrowing  privileges.  Still  another 
CLasgow  institution  1*  Baillic's  Institution  Free  Reference  Library, 
^->.I.l!l!i^hf^!  uniler  the  K-qm      i.'f  Cf  -ir^ie  Baillic  but  not 

0['i-ni_-ij  till  lh'<7  It  I 'int. '.Ills  ovtr  .'j,<iOO  \i>l>.  Othtr  Sto'.tij'n 
en  J  jwcfi  lihnirii-s  are  the  Aivicrson  Libraiy,  Woodside,  Aberdeen 
(i-hV):  tl.e  layloT  Free  Library.  CneBL  (1890),  the  Elder  Free 
Library,  Govan  (1900):  and  the  Chambcn  Institution,  Peebles 
(1859).  founded  by  William  Chambers,  the  wcU-known  publisher. 
The  public  library  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  was  founded  by  Lord  Primate 
Robinson  in  1770,  ^'^ho  gave  a  considerable  numlicr  of  books  and  an 
cadowment.  ihc  books  arc  freely  available,  either  on  the  spot,  or 
by  loan  on  tkfWMt  o(  double  the  value  of  the  tvork  appUed  igt 

ThMs  Mi  wwf  HbnrfBK  lidaagiiig  to  MdcMH 

devoted  to  the  study  of  every  kind  ol  rabject,  mmI 

U  is  only  necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  ihe  principal. 

Full  particulars  of  most  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Reginald  A.  Rye's  Librants  oj  Lotudom  a  Gutdt  Jot 


Of  the  law  libraries,  tti.-xt  .it  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  b  the  oldcrt 
.■ndtbelargeit.  It  dates  f rum  i4Q7,»-hcn  John  Ncthcrttale,  a  member 
o(  the  aodcty,  made  a  bequest  of  forty  mark*,  part  of  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  library  for  ilic  U  ncfit  of  the  students 
of  the  laws  of  England.  A  caialuHuc  o(  the  printed  books  was 
published  in  1859  ajid  since  supplemented,  and  the  MSS.  wcK  cata- 
logued by  the  Rev  Joseph  Hunter  in  1837.  There  are  about  7a,ooo 
vols.  Tne  library  al  the  Inner  Temple  is  known  to  have  CXMed  in 
IS4a  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  nxeived  a  eousiderabte 
b«-nefaction  from  Willi  iin  I'otN  t,  (lie  well-known  keeper  of  the  Tower 
riv  'r  ls.  There  .ire  n  i  .v  al  out  Oi>,tjcX)  vuls.,  including  the  pamtihlets 
collected  by  John  Adolphus  for  his  Utilory  oj  EniUtnd,  books  on 
crime  and  prisons  brougnt  together  by  Mr  Crawford,  and  a  election 
of  works  on  jurispnideooe  made  by  jTohn  Austin.  A  library  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Mi<ldlc  Temple  was  in  existence  during  the  reign  of 
Ifciiry  VIII.,  but  the  date  usually  a!t>i|;ncd  to  its  founrution  is  1641, 
when  Robert  A<h!oy  left  hi<  txiolt  i  to  the  inn  of  which  he  h,i<l  f  ii  en 
a  member.  'Ihere  are  mn-  .ili-nit  50.000  wis.  Griiy's  Inn  Lil^r  iry 
Ol-ooo  vols.)  was  perhaps  established  before  1555.  In  1669  was 
made  the  first  catalo|;ue  of  the  book*,  and  the  next,  still  extant,  in 
1689.  The  Law  Society  (1838)  has  a  good  law  and  general  library 
<So,ooo  vols.),  including  tM  iMit  oollcction  of  private  act*  of  parlia- 
ment in  England.  Tim  V&mtf  ef  the  Royal  Society  (1667).  now 
hou>e«l  in  BurIin[^on  House,  contains  over  80,000  vnU  ,  0?  which 
m.iny  are  the  transiction?  and  other  i>iib!i<  ation',  of  *f  ii  r.tilic  I  w^lii-i. 
The  koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  (l8o^)  po^scfscs  a  reference 
library  of  Co.nno  voU.  Some  of  its  early  catalogues  were  in  classified 
form.  The  London  Institution  (1803),  in  the  City,  is  a  general 
library  of  reference  and  lending  books  open  to  members  only.  There 
•re  about  1 50,000  vols^Bid  lectures  are  given  In  conneiion  with  the 
institution.  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  has  a  lihrary  numbering 
about  ll,OQO  vols.,  chielly  the  publications  of  other  l«imed  bodies. 

The  best  library  of  archaeology  and  kinjred  subjects  is  that  of  the 
Scuicty  of  Antiquaries,  BurlinRton  H'rii'e,  c<in-iiitin)j  of  nearly 
40,000  printed  vols,  and  many  MSS.  It  is  rii  h  in  early  printed  books, 
•Mography,  heraldry  and  mmismatic*.  ud  inciudes  a  curiota 
collection  of  books  on  pnmante  preWnted  by  Mr  Fsirholt,  and  the 
rem.irkablp  assemblage  ol  leJocographical  works  formerly  bekrnging 
to  Albert  W.iy. 

Of  libririci  devoted  to  the  n.itural  soences  niay  be  mentioned 
tlwMC  ol  the  GeoIoRvc.ll  Society  of  l»ndon  (1S07),  with  over  50,000 
vols,  and  maps;  the  Ltnnean  Sodcty  (1788K  js,aoo  \-ols.:  the 
fcelBgiwil  BBCIlljf  (llirt>  ■bwit  3t<oo  vws.  Of  aSnfics  asMciated 
wlik  nedWne  tM*  Bie  flme  of  the  Royal  Satiety  of  Medicine  ( 1 907 ) . 
incorporatint;  a  number  of  medical  soricties,  over  O54>0O  vols.,  .iH  jnt 
to  be  huuscii  in  a  new  buildinR;  the  Royal  College  of  Ph^-si' i.uii 
(1525),  »6.000  voW. :  the  Hriri^h  Medical  Association,  20,000  vols  ; 
the  Royal  College  of  Si.tc'  ■  m  .4  I  ji;;!  i-.tl  ( 1  >*oo),  60,000  wU.,  with  a 
MS.  catalogue  on  cards;  the  Chcminil  Society  (1841),  over  35,000 
Vila.;  and  the  PharmaceiKkal  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1841), 
about  15,000  vols.  Other  Impartant  LeiKlofl  society  libraries  are — 
the  Royal  Geo^phical  Society  ftSjo),  5o,>>oo  vols.,  and  numerous 
maps  in  a  special  room,  open  to  the  public  fur  reference;  the  Royal 
CoMal  Inetknte  liSM).  jiMWO  vols,  pt  British  oohialal  Btenture: 
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works  on  military  and  navel  anl^eele  and  a  musmm.   

interesting  collections  of  books  arc  owned  by  the  British  and  l^reign 
Bible  Soaety,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  In>;titution  of 
Elettrical  Engineer'.  (.  .mtdir.ini;  the  Ronalds  Librar>')  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  institute  of  Biitiih  Architect*,  and  practio- 
ally  every  other  worising  aacittr  in  Loadea. 

The  English  praviadtt  Bmbsm  connected  witli  sodetiesor  IcMMd 
bodies  are  ma«ly  attached  to  thoee  concerned  with  \am,  T*fftf*T. 
and  various  antiquaiian,  Uterary  and  scientific  subject*.  Tht  lMid> 
quarters  of  most  national  sodmw  befajf  i»  L—deil  t» HiMMMlft 
account*  for  the  comp>arstlMl|r  MU  anfatf  ti  ttimt  apMlM 
libraries  m  the  pTDvincc*. 

The  most  importam  libraries  of  thk  description  outside  London 
•re  situated  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  one  at  least  b  practically 
a  national  coUecttoo. 

The  principal  library  in  Scotland  is  that  of  tlw  Fheulty  of  Advo- 
cates at  Kdinburf;h,  who  in  1680  appointed  a  committee  of  their 
nunilKT,  uh;i  h  rei^jrl.-*!  that  "  it  w.i-  htt  th  it,  moi.t^;  iI  ;he  rix:us.int* 
could  be  made  pay  their  entire  money,  there  wold  lie  U  iwixi  ihnc 
thousand  and  four  thousand  pounds  in  ca*h;  that  the  same  U-  im- 
pk>yed  on  the  best  and  fynest  lawen  and  other  law  bookcs,  coafonnc 
to  a  catalogue  to  be  coodesceoii.  a  cipoa  by  the  Faculiie,  that  the 
samen  may  be  a  fonde  for  mw  Hi' '.i' i-liecquc  whereto  many  lawcr* 
and  others  m.\y  kave  their  Ixxiks."  In  \<^!  the  nctive  carrj-ing  out 
of  the  sehcme  w.is  committed  to  the  Dean  of  l-.u  uUv.  Sir  Gcorge 
.Mackenzie  ol  Koachaueh,  wIm>  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
library  In  1684  the  first  librarian  was  appointed,  and  the  library 
appears  to  have  made  ra|)id  progress,  since  it  appears  from  the 
treaaufCf'i  aooount*  that  in  1686  the  b'wks  and  furniture  were 
veltied  at  upwards  of  £1 1 ,000  Scots,  exclusive  of  donations.  In  the 
year  1700,  the  rooms  in  the  Exchange  Stairs,  Parliament  Close,  in 
whiili  the  library  was  kcnt.  Itcin;;  ncirly  il<-stroy«l  by  fire  the 
collection  was  removed  to  tne  ground  ll'«>r  of  tiie  Parliament  House, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  Ubnir\-  retains  the  copyright 
privilege  conferred  upon  it  in  1709.  Of  the  Mjcrial  ooUection*  the 
most  important  an  tto  Aetorga  collection  01  old  Spanish  books, 
purchased  bv  the faeidtrm  1814  for  (4000:  the  Thorkdin collection, 
fonsiitini;  of  aliout  IJOO  voU  ,  rel  uin.;  chit  lly  ti*  the  hi>tiirv  ami 
nntii;inTies  of  thi-  northerti  n.itionN,  .::ul  i  irlij  li  i,;  --.inie  r.ir-  I  ■  >■  •  1  r\ 
oM  Nottish  poctr,':  the  Dietrich  kiIIh  lion  of  over  loo.ocxj  German 

Cirnphlcis  and  di•^■«rtations,  im  UJing  many  of  the  writings  of 
uthcr  and  McUitchthun,  purcliax-d  lor  tlic  small  ^uak  of  £8oi  and 
theCombe  collection. 

The  (acuttv  appear  early  to  have  turned  their  aHewlotl  to  tiM 
collection  of  MSS.,  and  thi*  department  of  the  library  now  number* 
about  tooo  vols.  .Many  of  them  arc  of  great  interest  and  value, 
enpeciaily  for  the  civil  and  i-ci  leisi.istlfal  hi>tory  of  ScotUmd  before  and 
after  the  Refomiation.  There  are  tliirteen  moii.i.tic  chartulirics 
which  e5ca[>ed  the  destruction  of  the  rcli^inus  hou^  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  MSS.  rekiting  to  Scottish  church  history  iacitlde  the 
collect  icm*  of  Spottiswoode,  Wodrow  and  Cakknsood.  The 
VVodrow  collection  consists  of  154  vols  ,  and  incliiilcs  his  correspond 
ern  e,  extending  from  1694  to  I7.'6.  Sir  Janie-.  Il.iUour's  collcctioa 
and  the  linh  arrrs  papers  consist  largely  of  original  •  r:!!e  p,i|-«er»,  and 
include  many  interesiinj;  royal  letters  of  the  time.  i>\  I.imes  V., 
Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  The  Sibliald  papers,  numtx:rii%  over 
30  vob.,  are  hugely  topognphioaL  The  Rmmm  notcfaooks,  number' 
ing  156  vols.,  contain  ooliBCtions  to  Olusirate  the  genealogy  of 
Scottish  families.  There  ate  about  one  hundre<l  volumes  of  Icetandic 
MSS.,  purchased  in  l8a5  from  Profewtor  Finn  .Magnussoo,  and  some 
Persian  and  ^vanskril,  with  a  few  classical,  manuscript*.  The  de- 
ptirtnicnt  h.v.n  some  iTitercsting  treasures  of  old  (joetry,  extending  to 
73  vol*.  Tlie  most  imporuni  ate  lite  Bamutyne  MS.,  in  2  vol*.  Mitt, 
written  by  Georpte  Bannatyne  in  1568, 1 
oMection  of  anacnt  Engiisii  poetry,  na« 
of  Auchinleck.  who  presented  it  in  1774- 

The  first  cntalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  compiled  in  1692,  and 
ciintains  a  prcfairc  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Another  was  prep.ired 
under  tl.i'-  i.ire  of  Hu'Wiin.in  in  I74J.    In  I«5-,  it..  I.ile  .Mr  HalV.ett 


comains  about  500,000  vols. 

The  library  m  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  was  established  by  the 
Society  at  Edinburgh  in  1755.  At  firu  it  consisted  «f  law  books 
exclusively,  but  in  1788  they  began  to  collect  the  beet  iditlooielwBlb} 
in  other  departments  of  Hteratnre.  Dnrieg  the  ttbeuiiiimp  el 
Macvey  Napier  (i8o."5-i8t7)  the  number  of  v^umes  was  more  than 
sextupwd,  and  in  i8ia  the  library  was  removed  to  the  new  haU 
adjmning  the  Parliament  House.  In  1834  the  upper  hall  was  de- 
voted to  the  collection.  This  is  a  magnificent  apartment  141  ft. 
long,  with  a  beautiful  cupola  painted  by  Stothard.  The  library  now 
contains  over  1 10,000  vols,  arui  indodes  some  fine  specimens  of  early 
printing,  as  well  as  many  other  nue  and  costly  werle*.  It  iseeptcWtY 
rich  in  county  histories  and  British  topography  and  sntiquiliee.  A 
cataktgue  of  the  law  book*  was  printed  in  1856.  The  late  David 
Uiaf.  e^beg—t  Ubewiaa  in  liyifjfMUbiiA  the  lirst.wtonie  ei  n 
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UKki.  The  books  are  lent  out  to  the  imtera  «nd  even  to  Mraneers 
pecooifflended  by  them.  ^  ...  .  . 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Irab  Academy  >t  DiMa  «MMttiUbbe<l 
oa  tilt  laaaAmm  ol  the  Academy  in  178s  (or  the  purpose  of  promot- 
faif  tlw  MMdy  of  Kienoc,  literature  and  antiquities  in  lirUnd.  The 
library  po&scssc*  alxHJt  80,000  printed  vol*,  and  MSS.  There  i»  a 
large  colli-cli<jn  o(  MSS.  and  book*  relating  to  the  hi5tor>',  .intitnl 
UnKuagr.  and  jtui<4Uitics  oi  Ireland.  They  include  the  Uetham 
collection,  ariiuircd  partly  by  public  lubicriptkm  M  1851.  The 
library  ii  parity  Mipported  by  a  govcrnnefltgraM  aad  tofnchropoi 
«  a  pro^  iatrodiictiaci.  The  tlihihyilwi  MSSTU^ 
fibrary  wa»  begun  in  1870,  and  M*  net  tautitam,  tM  fiaanl 
CdtaIoi;uc  is  in  mjnu*rri(>t  form. 

I  hc  library  of  Kinc's  Inns  »-a»  founded,  pursuant  to  a  bcqucit  of 
l>ToUs  and  Ir^.il  M*^N  iindrr  the  will  of  Mr  JuMice  Kofatnton  in  1787, 
lo  (iJtin  the  nucl.  U5  i  f  .1  library  for  law  students.  It  is  pMtly  sup- 
ported from  the  funds  of  the  bcnchera,  but  partly  alao  by  a  trtasury 
■nfl«ialirao(thaeanrfiglitpnvilc«e.  , 

danHba  the  other  ■oeietylaifanea.aa  moat  01  them 


J  in  aaanala  like  the  LUmwy  tm^koak  and  similar 
,«ittiUtlaticeo(  atock.  iaiuca,te»taiHgfat  up  to  date. 

Praprietaiy  tnd  subscription  librufct  VMTak  aae  timnan 
Umd  now,  as,  owing  to  tk«  Mcady  advaaci  of  €t» 

p^^^  Buiaidpal  library,  the  minor  aubKription  librarte* 
lair  »a4  ^^'^  gradually  extinguished.  A  striking  example 

mtkuttt  of  this  is  furni.-.hc.1  by  th(!  mechanics'  institutes  which 
Uicd  lo  Eouriah  over  ihc  country.  In  most,  cues 
BbrarkB.  these  have  been  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities 
by  the  owners  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  public  rate-supported 
library,  and  in  this  way  the  older  libraries  have  been  prcs<:r.t.d 
and  valu.ibic  aid  has  been  given  to  the  populir  library  move- 
ment. S«)mcwhal  ak.iu  to  the  mcchanits'  institutes  ate  the 
libnurict  established  in  connexion  with  various  co-operative 
Mdctlct  in  the  north  of  England.  Together  «-iih  working  men's 
dab  UbMda,  theic  iMMt  be  an4)r  MO  Ubnna  of  Uw 

^  tf"^  ^fw  w  ttw  hwil'i^  vohi  tft  jojwo  ftr 
The  affiliated  c\nhi  of  the  Woikii«  MoB^CUba^ 
iBMltote  tTiiioa  possess  among  them  over  100,000  vob. 

AmoMg  su'.j-,'  rij>tlnti  libraries,  the  London  Library  stands 
first  in  order  of  imp<jrtance.  It  was  founded  in  1841  as  a  lending 
bbrary  for  the  use  of  scholars,  and  Dean  Mdman,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Henry  Hallam  and  other 
eminent  men  l<x>k  part  in  iti  foniulion.  By  means  of  a  moderate 
subscription,  funds  were  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
general  subjects,  which  now  amount  to  about  250,000  vols. 
Of  theie  elalxirate  and  cxcdknt  author  and  subject  catalogues 
km  bean  printed.  ThelaatfevahiafaleaaftdaaUedfwelo 
the  COaUnto  of  the  library. 

Soavasfltion  liMMld  be  made  also  of  the  more  Important  subscrlp- 
tioa  or  proprietary  librarioi.  whii  h  were  formed  for  the  most  iwrt  in 
the  latter  half  of  tne  l*ith  n-r.nirv.  The  r.iflicst  cin  uli'Ang  ;il>r.uy  in 
the  metropolis  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
The  first  in  BIrminKham  was  opened  by  Hutton  in  1757-.  The  idn 
ol  a  proprietary  library  appcara  to  have  been  firrt  carried  out  at 
jJiWIiUM  to  I7SS.  Tne  iibnry  then  formed  still  flourishes  at  the 
ucMnOtand  poawfa  a  collection  of  ss,ooo  vols,  and  an  ineoineof 
Jtooo  a  year.  In  1760  a  library  wan  formed  at  Wiirriristi  n  which 
has  ticcn  nirrgrd  in  ihc  WarriiiRton  Mu'Oiin.  Ihf  L'xili  library 
•  asol.ililiihi  ilin  I7(  a,  ,Tncl  now  hastq.ooo  vols.  In  1 771  the  UriitW 
museum  .ind  librjrv  via-.  fi/rme>l.  and  numbered  Coleridge,  Southey 
and  Landor  among  its  earlier  members.  It  has  now  been  merged  in 
the  relereiKO  collactioo  of  the  Biiatol  public  libraries.  The  Birmlf 
bam  (old)  Kbraiy  naa  formed  In  1779.  and  its  rule*  were  diasn  ap 
by  Or  Priestley.  The  library  ha«  now  ubout  80,000  vols. 

Other  EngUsh  pioprietary  litjr.inr-  have  been  e»tabli»hed  at 
Leicester,  Liverpool  (Aihenaeum,  179S),  Manchester,  Nottingham 
and  elsewhere.   laSeotLtnd  the  first  fcubucription  hbrary  wa«  started 

^KKklMSiaSda^MbsariH  ''aiiiaSr 

examples. 

Many  of  the  principal  clubs  possess  Ilbniries;  that  of  the 
iUlMMMnin  (London)  is  by  far  the  most  im|>orl.int.    It  now 

 ^         numbers  a!;^J^lt  75.000  vols,  of  books  in  all  departments 

jj^ll^    of  literature,  an  l  ii  e-^pccially  rich  in  well-bound  and 
fine  copies  of  works  on  the  fine  artt,  arch.iroloKy, 
topography  and  history.   The  pamphlets,  U  whiJi  tlurc  L^ 
timiplflf  printed  catalogue,  as  well  as  of  the  books,  form 
leomkable  series,  including  those  collected  by  Gibbon  and 

Nest  CQOM  the  BaiQaa  Oabw      about  tebmo 


vols  ,  chiefly  in  belles-lettres,  with  a  f,iir  prnporiion  of  parlia- 
rocnt.iry  and  historical  works.  'Ihc  N,i;h'[(.il  Liberal  Club, 
contoinuig  the  Cbdstone  Librar)-,  has  about  4»<ooo  vols.,  and 
nuy  be  used  occasionally  by  non-racmbcis.  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club  has  jo,ooo  vols,  in  general  and  cbsstcal  literature. 
At  the  Garrick  there  is  a  small  dramatic  collection ;  and  the 
(SeoieO  Uaitcd  Service  Clttb»  beaidca  a  anflibcc  cf 
pcotMiBiial  aabjecu,  poeMMee  the  fli 
bdonged  to  Pt^ald  Stewart. 

Other  London  clubs  which  posses*  libraries  are  the  Caiftoo  with 
35,000  volt.;  the  Constitutional  with  12,000  vols. t J&jaad  Ledwcj 
Frccraasons;  jo,ooo  voln. ;  Alpine,  .^000  vols.;  'He'WileHb  ■BOO 
vols.,  and  Junior  Carlton,  ^>ix<o  vnU  In  the  PtOViaeBi  aod  i» 
Scotland  and  Ireland  every  rtah  0/  a  1'  chaOMST llHaeBadh9> 
room,  lind  in  most  cases  a  library  is  attached. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
public  libcaiks  in  Ea^aod  wai  obiaiaed  by  William  Ewart, 

M.P.iBrtheDaBldeiBairiia,faittso>  lUeaneeout   

af  the  Wpatt  ai  >  ipifiiT  fariiuaitaty  cemmfltee  SniSar 
appohitea  to  caqwee  hlo  the  ataaaitaMnt  af  the 
British  Museum  b  183$,  and  a  mom  general  report  oa 
libraries  in  1840,  at  which  much  c\'idcnce  was  submitted  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  pru\ii!infi  public  libr.nrics  Ewart 
obtained  both  committees  and  al^o,  in  184=;,  proc\ireiI  an  act 
for  "  encouraging  the  establishment  uf  museums  m  l.irgc  towns." 
Neither  the  1845  nor  1850  acta  proved  ciTectivc,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  limitation  of  the  library  rate  to  id.  in  the  £  of  rental, 
which  produced  in  most  cases  an  insuihdcnl  revenue.  In  1853 
the  Library  Act  of  1850  was  extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotlatvd, 
and  in  1854  Scotland  obtabMd  an  act  increasing  the  rate  Uaait 
from  Id.  to  td  in  the  X>  b  >t$5  Ireland  also  obtained  a  [ 
rate,  and  later  hi  the  ease  jmt  England  obtained  the 
power  by  aa  aet  uhlch  feaMlBal  the  principal  Ubrary  act,  with 
some  intermediate  aaMndoMali^  tfll  1892,  when  a  Public  Library 
Consolidation  Act  was  passed.  In  the  following  year,  1805,  the 
l«)'.\er  of  ;i.lii;niiig  the  .uts.  or  putting  them  in  operation,  was 
tr.insftrred  from  the  ratepayers  to  the  local  authority,  save  in 
the  case  of  rural  parishes  and  the  metroixjlitan  vesiriej.  By 
the  London  Gov  ernmenl  Act  of  1899,  however,  the  niLirt  poiitan 
boroughs  were  K'^  en  ihc  power  of  adopting  the  atls  of  K-'gj-iS'ji 
without  consuUii]g  the  ratepayers,  so  that  a>  the  l.iw  at  present 
stands,  any  urban  district  can  put  the  pu:  lu  libraries  acts  in 
force  without  reference  to  the  voters.  Rural  parishes  arc  Still 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1894 
to  adopt  the  1891  Libraries  Act  by  meaat  of  a  paitah  meetiif^ 
orif  a  poBlldeaiaiided.by  meansof  apoUof  tbe^mtai& 
The  main  points  In  British  Ubrary  kgiabtion  are  as  foOow*:— 
(a)  The  acts  are  permissive  in  character  and  not  compulsory,  mat 
can  only  l>e  put  in  force  by  a  vote  of  .1  majority  of  mmitK'rs  in  an 
uriMn  di-,tritt  or  city,  or  of  a  m.ijority  of  voter,  in  rur.il  ti  .;rici». 

(6)  The  amount  of  rate  w!in  h  ran  l>c  collcctetl  is  ImiUcd  to  one 
penny  in  the  p<nui>l  of  the  rauable  value  of  the  di>lnct.  though  in 
some  towns  power  has  b«:n  obtained  by  fr|Kt:ial  Ic^islalion  tor 
local  purponcs  to  incrcaae  the  amount  to^k  In  a  few  caaea,  as  at 
BirnimKham,  no  limit  is  fixed.  The  inconu^iitxluced  by  the  penny 
in  the  {xjund  ran^e  from  less  than  £10  in  a  rural  district  to  over 
£25,000  in  a  lar^c  eity. 

(f)  Murvuipal  librariet  arc  m.ir.,iK>'l  In'  C'iinmitlfes  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  ni,iy.  if  v..  (1i-jk.<a1,  ilcle^atc  to  ihcm  all 
their  powers  and  duties  under  section  15  ol  the  act  of  189a.  The 
IcKal  authoritica  in  Englsad  hawa  also  power  u,  appoint  persons  «a 
such  committees  whoarcmMflKnwefaof  the  council.  BytheSoMtia 
piinripal  art  of  18H7  committees  are  to  consist  of  one-half  councillon 
and  one-half  non-councillors,  not  lo  exceed  a  total  of  20,  and  the«e 
Ci>inni'.tt('  i  become  in<lependent  bexlles  not  subject  to  the  council*. 
Cl.i  ;  t  .i»  r,^>iitrai-',cd  out  of  this  arranf:eiiient  by  means  of  a 
special  act.  In  Ireland,  commiuvea  are  appointed  much  on  the  same 

system  as  in  Eaghnd,   

(jd)  Power  is  ^ven  to  pravlde  flbfaiissb  ■nisiWBS,  echoo^  far 
science,  art  iralleries  and  schools  for  art.  Needless  to  say  it  m  im> 
invisible  to  carry  on  *o  many  departments  with  the  strictly  limited 
means  provided  by  the  .nets,  aUnoui;h  some  town*  have  attempted 
to  do  50-    The  MuKuiii-s  and  C<>  lun.l^JU^l4  .^ct  of  lh<>l  cnaMi  i  an 

additional  rate  of  id.  to  t>e  raised  for  either  purpose,  and  manv  pUces 
which  have  esrahliihiid  muanuna  oc  art  ffalieriaa  under  Out  pra* 
visions  of  the  Librariea  Acu  have  also  adopted  the  Musenms  Act  in 
order  to  increase  their  revenues. 

(<)  The  regulation  and  management  of  public  libnries  aic  en- 

s  the  Jihmy  aaibontys  wbieh  ai^r  akhar  ba  (ha  loot 
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authority,  or  a  committee  with  s  full  or  partial  dHpRation  of  power*. 
The  library  authority  cjn  buy  iHxjk*,  periodicals,  ^(Mximl•tl^  nt  .in 
anr)  vicnrc,  airl  m  itcr  all  ncicsarj'  rules  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  li'ir  I';  A  ■;  t.tn  l:r  .«pjv>mt«j,  aivd  arraiixcmcnti  may  be 
made  witii  adjoining  local  authorities  for  the  joint  uae  of  one  or  more 
ibncilfc  Building*  may  abo  be  erocted,  and  money  borrowed  for 
tkt  (urpoae  oa  the  tecurity  of  the  local  rate*.  Thete  are  the  main 
proviMons  of  the  library  lcKi5lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  at 
preaent  exttting.  Reviwon  arvd  amendment  are  wansid  as  regards 
the  abolition  or  raiding  of  the  rate  limitiuion.  and  some  clearer 
di'ftnillons  .1^  U>  p^  wf  i^  wtmh  can  Ijc  rxiTt  iMii,  js,  lor  t  i.imple,  the 
right  to  apcnd  money  on  Iccturca.  The  rale  Umitatum  is  the  aaoat 
Mriow  obicacte  to  pnpn^  aod  k  aflms  tk*  mmHmMIMM  M  • 
much  greater  degree  than  large  dties  or  mtm. 

Between  1850  and  1910  about  630  local  goveroment  areu  of 
all  kinds  adopted  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  Of  these  a  consider- 
a!:lc  number  had  in  igio  not  yet  put  the  acts  in  operation,  whilst 
the  London  Government  Act  likiq,  by  joining  various  previously 
independent  vestries  or  hoards,  extinguished  about  »3  library 
areas.  The  Metropolitan  County  of  I<ondon  In  1910  comprised 
*5  library  areas,  ot  counting  also  the  City,  76,  and  only  Marylc- 
kOMt  Bcthnal  Green  and  parts  of  Finsbury  aitd  Paddington 
unixavidcd.  Practically  every  la^  dty  or  district 
I  lus  lulopted  the  PabUe  UbnriM  Acu  «r  «btidMd  mdftl 
l4|||ri«tl0D.  rad  the  only  ii«ponitt  l^aoti.  in  iddWM  to 
1mm  and  BetliMl  Ciw^  WHfmUtA  in  i«n»  mra  Bacop, 
JuiWf  SgHboM^^  SwfanBa,  Wcgmoath, 
OevM,  Uik,  MkkrfHm  and  Wishaw  In  »n, 
556  pluet  Ind  Bbrary  tytinrn  fn  opentica.  and  among  them 
they  posscsstiJ  about  i;;5  huiMing^ 

1  he  progress  erf  the  public  library  no««ni*nt  was  very  slow  up  to 
«y7.  As  ymt  at.QwMVkyito^Jrti^  ftwg  nrf;.  boyver. 
when  many  dbuiett  laiblMwl  MfiaMi  aa  i—onili  to  Queen 
Victoria,  tne  picgj—  baa  bcaa  nwch  more  rapid.  Aa  immense 
nimnloB  to  tw  mowrment  was  given  from  about  iqoo,  when  Mr 
Andrew  Camcfrie  (?.r.)  began  to  present  library  buildings  to  tnn  n't 
in  England  a>  »<  li  to  Scotland  and  the  United  States.  1  he  result 
o(  this  action  was  to  increase  the  number  ot  municipal  librarm  from 
f  46  in  1886  to  556  in  1910;  and  la  the  lO  years  up  to  1910  durmg 
which  Mr  CarncfcicN  gifts  had  been  offeicd.  no  fewer  tban  163  places 
h.id  put  the  acts  in  oixrration,  a  yearly  average  of  over  16  adoptions. 

There  is  one  tauniupal  library  whose  importance  demands 
special  mention,  altlniii^;)i  it  h  not  ratc-supfxiriod  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  7his  is  the  Guildhall 
library  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lrmdon,  which  is  a  free 
ptlblic  icfcFCnce  library  with  a  pcrirvlicais  reading-room,  and  a 
MIHUll(dqMlftiiicnt  for  ofTicials  and  members  of  the  corporation. 
AHbmy  fnacttaUiahed  for  London  by  Sir  Richard  W^ittington 
betwwo  1411-1416,  and  several  notice*  in  the  civic  records  show 
bqfvWDlsamtincvibtdtlacatcMBdtotlwirlMBka.  But 
it  did  not  idBBia  wItlwHt  acdtot;  in  isas  Ae  hoii  twUOas 
Somerset  carried  oS  three  cart-loads  of  books,  and  during  the 
great  fire  of  1666  the  remainder  was  destroyed  together  with  the 
library  buildings.  Nothing  w.15  <!f~':ie  to  repair  the  loss  until 
1814,  when  a  commitlcc  was  ap|>ointed,  and  rooms  set  apart  for 
library  purposes.  In  1840  a  catalogue  of  10,000  voU 
printed,  and  in  1859  a  second  was  prepared  of  40,000  voU. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  readers, 
the  present  fiiia  building  «a*  coBunenccd  about  tea  /can  later, 
and,  after  cMl  Cvcvooob  «u  <paied  in  tin  M  •  Ine 
public  library. 

There  are  now  upwards  of  ty-zi-^i  [  rintedwoliLaBdnoo  MSS.  in 
the  Guildhall  librnry.  The  eonti  rv-.  .ir<  of  a  {Tn'ral  cnararter,  nml 
include  a  nocri.il  rrjlliui'in  of  |ifi,,l.-s  ,di'.i;t  l.nniliir.  thr  SlIl'I^.■n^ 
raao  rabbinical  library,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Clockrtukcr* 
1  the  old  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friara,  Recently  the 

 I  tl  books  by  and  about  Charln  Dickens,  called  the 

National  Dickens  Library,  was  added^aad  Ottospedal  Bbcariw tt 
a  valuable  twtnre,  aa  well  as  an  eatMHivVMld  vdKand  IH  bulsctinn 
of  LwidftB  priaUb  asd  drawiagik 

TImi«  Ib  Mdi  •  viilety  or  lAnaqr  bdldlMi  h  ilw 
Vnhed  Kingdom  that  It  b  not  aoMUe  t»«|||e«it 
examples  for  special  description,  Ml  AMrfHaimmt 
of  their  work  and  methodl  nfll k^lO|lve«NBeldco 
of  the  extent  of  their  activities. 

The  total  number  of  borrowers  enrolled  in  1910  was  '  .ihoul 
ttMcgooo,  59%  males  aad  41%  females,  48%  under  io  years 


of  a9Mrigt%ovcr  M.  latairiiiaadoaaimeRliloGatpationa 
wero  fcitoiwid  by  49%  of  thf  towwrara,  the  balaace  of  51  % 

being  domestic,  professional,  tmstated,  aad  indttding  to%  of 
students  and  scholars.  To  these  borrowers  60  ,000,000  vols, 
are  circulated  every  year  for  home-reading,  and  of  this  large 
number  54";,  reproscntcd  fiction,  including  juvenile  literature. 
The  Reference  libr.irits  issued  over  11.000,000  vols,,  exclusive 
of  books  consulted  at  open  shelves,  and  to  the  Reading-rooms, 
Map  nines,  Newspapers,  Directories,  Time-tables,  &c.,  allowing 
only  one  oootultatioo  for  och  virit,  $5,000^000  visits  arc  made 
per  aaniua.  iUlowiag  s%  for  the  nt^ng  oi  &tion  in  current 
migptlBM,  it  appoan  that  the  fwaMMt  of  fiction  read  in 
Britiih  — icipd  Ibnriea,  taking  kt»  aMOvat  the  «Dik.  «l 
cveiy  iMdai  M  wwltMy  ^nwtiiMi,  li  «4r  atot 
Thto  fcct  riwdl  ho  tuMUfy  loBovdid,  oo  hi  pHt  Mnk^ol 
libraries  have  suffered  in  the  esteem  of  all  aections  ol  the  public, 
by  being  erroneously  described  as  mere  centres  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  common  novels.  The  quality  of  the  fiction  selected  is 
the  best  obtainable,  .ind,  as  shown  above,  it  is  not  read  to  an 
unreasonable  or  unncrcsMry  cutrnt. 

The  changes  in  character,  policy  and  methods  which  have 
marked  library  adminiMration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
affected  libraries  of  all  kinds,  but  OQ  the  whole  the  muaic^tl 
lil»aries  have  been  'most  flCtWo  la  dm  pnmotion  of  impw 
mcnts.  It  ia  evident,  monovw,  even  to  the  moat  casual  ofaoenrer, 
that  a  coaaplato  tevohition  in  library  practice  has  been  effected 
since  itt^  sot  oalgr  in  tfen  dotaib  ol  adadniaiMtiaB,  bat  Jb  Iha 
luitialiaa  ol  idoM  aad  avflrimaott.  Om  ol  iIm  iBMt  aotdh 
cbangCi  Ins  boca  the  gradual  disappearance  o(  the  uncIaiaiiM 
library.  VrevfaHis  to  i88>  very  little  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  scientific  classifu  alion  schemes  equipped  with  suitable 
notations,  allhouRh  the  Decimal  mcthoil  of  Mr  Melvil  Dewey 
had  been  applied  in  the  United  States.  After  that  date  this 
system  began  to  be  adopted  for  reference  departrr^f nts  in  British 
municipal  libraries,  till  in  loio  at  kist  i;o  places  had  been 
cla^isificd  by  mnna  of  the  scheme.  An  English  scheme,  called 
the  "  Adjustable,"  with  a  notation,  but  not  fully  expanded,  hat 
been  adopted  in  53  places,  and  a  very  complete  and  minut* 
scheme  called  the  "  Subject,"  also  Englisl^  haa  been  used  h 
neady  40  Ubttdoo,  although  it  an|)r  datoa  fnai  taaSi.  XlM 
much  NBiiat  to  ba  acBQBpHalwd  ta  thli  dtPMtfcm  i  iadlcalai 
by  the  fact  that  vm  Hfi  municipal  Kbrarica  ncn  b  1910  aot 
closely  classified,  bat  only  arranged  in  broad  numerical  or 
alphabetical  divisions.  The  adoption  of  exact  schemes  of 
cla-ssificalion  for  books  in  bbraries  may  be  .«.aid  to  double  their 
utility  almost  nicchaiiically,  and  in  courvt-  of  time  an  unclasiificd 
municipal  library  will  be  unkiiowti.  The  other  kinds  of  library — 
state,  subscription,  university,  &t. — are  very  often  not  classliicd, 
hut  some  use  the  Decimal  system,  while  others,  like  the  Patent 
OtBce,  have  qnteno  pocaUar  to  themadves. 

The  cataloKue,  aa  a  means  of  making  knoim  the  OOBtnta  ol 
books,  haa  auo  undergone  a  succenioii  ol  dwafes,  both  la 
poliqr  aad  mechsnkil  comtroctioa.  At  one  period,  brfan 
accm  10  the  ahdvci  aai  otlMr  awthoda  «f  making  known  tfta 
contents  of  Ubraries  had  become  general,  the  printed  catalogue 
was  relied  upon  as  practically  the  sole  guide  to  the  books.  Many 
ctccllcnt  rx.imples  of  surh  c .^.r.doKucs  (xi.t,  in  .T.iilior.  subject 
and  classified  form,  and  some  of  tlum  arc  .Tdnnr.iblc  contributions 
ti>  bibliography.  Within  recent  years,  however,  doubts  hivc 
arisen  in  many  quarters,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  printing  the  cat.alugucs  of  general  popular  libraries 
which  possess  comparatively  few  lare  or  catraordinary  books. 
A  complete  catalogue  ol aaa  a  libnijr  li  oat  «l  date  the  moment 


it  la  ptiatod,  and  in  many 
ootjr  a  mn  number  Is  told 


the  coat  k  vmj  g^eat,  while 
For  theia  aad  othar 


mndcm  Bbiaries  have  hofBa  to  compile  complete  ritahiaiai 
only  in  MS  form,  aad  to  Mue  comparatively  cheap  claMWi 

at  intervals,  supplemented  by  monthly  or  quarterly  bttUctins 
or  lists  of  recent  accessions,  which  in  combination  will  answer 
most  of  the  questions  likely  to  be  put  to  a  catalogue.  Various 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  numtiacri^ 

to         -  - 
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MbrviM  «M  Ike  avd,  ikiif  Md  tAmt  mmmu  vkidi  allDw 
oiMUii  md  lalflftt  iamlMlM  od«M  «hb  BW—y  and 

ne  Mm  <f  aikig  aeptnt*  tHiitflr  cndilircaUlosuing  books, 
in  order  to  obuin  complete  powers  of  arrangement  and  revision 
is  not  new,  having  been  applied  during  the  French  revolutionary 
jwrii'il  !(i  ihc  ( .itali->puinf»  of  lifirarici.  More  recently  the  system 
has  Ijccn  ajjplicd  to  various  inmmcrciaJ  purposes,  such  as  book- 
kccpinf;  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  loosc-lcaf  ledger,"  and  in  this 
way  greater  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  poaaibililies 
of  adjustable  methods  both  in  libraries  and  for  busincsik  The 
card  system  b  prrhapA  the  most  generally  nsed  at  present,  but 
many  improvements  in  the  adjustable  bmders,  called  by 
KbndmtlM  "«hcaf  iyMMi,'*iiiU  pnUfatyicsufc  in  tUs  Utter 
fmfeMMdagAMilNftflvHL  Ite  end  mited  «aMiM  af  A 
mrim  <|qaJ>laripi>brtktl  orotIier«idcr  liq^«i«|pbi  tnys 
m  diMWH,  i»  wA  projecting  guide*  He  addad  fa  aider  to 
iddlitate  reference.  Entries  are  usually  made  on  one  side  of  the 
OBrd,  and  one  card  serves  for  a  single  entry.  The  sheaf  method 
provides  for  slijw  of  an  uniform  site  being  kept  in  book  form  in 
volumes  capable  of  being  opened  by  mf-ins  of  a  screw  or  other 
(a^teninj!,  for  ibo  pur[i<.iM.-  of  aiM  uy,  or  \\ i; li'Ir.^v. <lip».  In 
addition  to  ihc  advanlagc  of  being  in  book  foan  ihc  .Jicaf  system 
allows  both  sides  of  a  slip  to  be  used,  while  in  many  cases  from 
two  to  twelve  entries  may  be  made  on  one  slip.  This  is  a  great 
•MMOny  tad  leads  to  considerable  saving  of  space.  A  great 
•dvuMNK  tcMilting  fran  the  uae  of  an  adjuMabl*  maauiciipt 
aWallBf  li  nfeaiem  Ibm  adapted,  b  the  dnpHdtr  iHtb 
iildAtt«aabekeptMytadrte.TMil»a»adyant«iewMch  In 
the  vlfw  ef  many  tibmtett*  outweighs  the  tradoohted  valuable 

qMMn  of  comparative  safety  .in  !  multiplication  of  copies 
paSKfSed  by  the  printed  form.    Th(  rc  .ire  rany  difTcrent  forms 

of  both  r  inl  ar.d  sheaf  sysiems,  and  jir.K  tidily  every  Itlnary 
now  u  ■<  s  line  yr  other  of  them  for  cataloguing  or  ijulexing 

pur;M'L..'s. 

One  other  moilification  in  connexion  with  the  complete 
printril  rat.aloguc  has  been  tried  with  succesa,  and  teems  worthy 
of  brief  mention.  After  a  complete  manuscript  catalogue  has 
been  pravidcd  in  sheaf  form,  a  select  or  eclectic  catalogue  is 
pftalad,  aMDpriiiac  all  the  aioat  inportant  booka  fai  the  library 
aad  ttaaa  Oat  n^wnait  aeciil  aMfeetBi  Ttft,  aAn  supple- 
HWted  hy  a  pifatad  Iht  aclwdtetfaalaiMltlnin.  ifeiiM  to  wqjply 
awry  need. 

The  most  strikinp  tendency  of  the  modem  Kbrary  movement 
b  the  great  incrc.Tvr  in  the  freedom  .Mlowcd  to  readers  both  in 
reference  and  ]>'i'.'linn  ili  partmcnts.  Althnuth  atri  L-i  lo  the 
shelves  was  quiir-  a  runi^nrn  feature  in  the  older  subscription 
libraries,  and  in  •i.iu-  hSrarirs  like  the  British  Muw-jm  and 
Patent  Office,  il  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
lending  library  borrowers  were  granted  a  llmOar  privilege 
Most  municipal  reference  libnrics  grant  access  to  a  iai|B  or 
•Ball  collection  of  boofct,  and  at  CunMdge,  BbmiBil^UBB  and 
Ctwnfeen  la  the  Unltad  Kingdom,  the  practice  is  of  long  standing. 

tim  ia  the  United  States,  practically  every  library  has  its 
open  shelf  collection.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  however, 
this  method  is  not  at  all  general,  and  books  arc  guarded  with  a 
jealousy  which  in  many  cases  must  militate  against  their  utility. 
The  first  "  safe  f:"'"''led  "open  access  munirip.-il  IrndinR  library 
was  (jpi-ni-d  ,1'.  Clcrkcnwcll  (now  Finsb  .ryV  Ijci  Ioti m  1893, and 
since  then  over  one  hundred  cities  and  districts  of  all  sizes  in 
Britala  have  adopted  the  system.  The  British  municipal 
Kbraries  differ  considerably  from  thoae  of  the  United  Slates  In 
the  safeguards  acatast  vbm  ufatch  an  employed,  and  the 
iCMit  is  that  thdr  laMt  at*  toi|pJfcaot«  addbt  fa  Anaika 
they  aie  aemetimes  ewonaons.  nwttidcet  and  Clevdbuid  in 
America  were  pionren;  to  some  eatcnt  of  the  open  J^hrlf  syjtrm 
lor  lending  libraries,  but  the  methods  employed  had  little 
resemblance  to  the  s.ifo  r-iirdcd  svitcm  o{  British  libraries. 
The  main  features  of  the  Hiitiih  plan  arc:  exact  classification, 
class,  shelf  and  IxKik  guiding;   the  provision  of  automatic 

locking  wtduis  to  regulate  the  enttance  and  exit  of  borrowers, 
aad  (he  nte  that  taiBWB  ant  ha  lagtaaiad  hdbR  they  CM 


obtain  admisrioa.  This  last  role  is  not  always  current  in 
America,  and  ia  consequence  abuses  are  liable  to  take  place. 
The  peat  BMijocily  «f  Brilbh  aad  Anakaa  iihiaiie^  whether 
allenfagopen  siieieiecaat,«Mqadaiii  ihaiglineriB^Meriac 

books  loaned  to  borrowers.  In  the  United  nafdoa  a  consider- 
able number  of  places  still  use  indicators  kr  Ibb  purpose, 
although  1)1:3  ni<  >.hanical  mcthrxl  is  gradaally  behv  "ItliGtad 
to  fiction,  save  in  very  small  places. 

Other  acttviticB  of  amdav  iibmfias  wUeh  aia  rsajlBen  to  hath 
Britain  and  Amecfca  are  couraes  of  iMSnrea,  bookeihuMoaib  mutk 
wtth  children.  prDvi»oa  of  books  for  the  blind  and  for  fareifcn 
reiidcntv  travelling  litirariet  and  the  education  of  IRirary  aMUtanit. 
In  many  of  the  rccrnt  buildingB,  especially  in  those  enxtied  fiom  the 
gift*  of  .Mr  Andrew  ('arncgic,  Miccial  rooms  lor  let  turesand  cshibi* 
tion*  and  children  arc  provided.  Courses  of  lectures  In  conacxioa 
with  the  Liverpool  and  MaiKhester  public  libraries  date  from  i860, 
bvt  dantiflg  tlie  year*  1900-1910  tbcie  was  a  very  mtt  estcMioo 
of  thii  work.  Ab  a  nilothMoeaHaiesaialsadad  to  direct  attention 
to  the  Utcntun  «(  the  sublMtB  tmeted,  as  represented  in  the 
libraries,  and  in  this  way  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  advantage  is 
s<.-i.  i;r'.  1.  In  =.<'ine  distil,  ts  tin  li'it..i.i  ,-  w.'sl.  \n  a^>«)i:iation  with  the 
rdui  atirm  aul  horitie^,  and  dm-,  it  rriidi  n  d  ji'isjiible  to  keep  schools 
eupplit.^1  with  books,  over  which  the  teachers  are  at>te  to  mrrriin 
bupervtMon.  Tlus  connexion  Urtwern  libraries  and  schools  is  much 
less  common  in  the  United  Kinedom  than  in  the  British  r  nlnniss  sad 
the  United  States,  where  the  libraries  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
nation-t!  'ysfcin  of  etli-rafion.  Excellent  work  has  hr-en  srrom- 
pli»hetl  within  rcernt  yc.ir>  by  the  Library  .Association  in  the  trjinir.e 
of  librarians  and  it  i'i  usiul  for  about  joo  candidate*  to  come  forward 
amiually  fur  cs.imiii.ilion  in  literary  history,  bibliogr.ijjhy,  c!a«ifira. 
tion,  cataloguing,  hbrary  history  and  library  routine  for  which 
subjecu  certificates  and  diplomas  are  awanlad.  The  pnfeaiion  of 
mtniicipal  librariaa  m  not  by  any  meeas  MOMmMadvo  as  compared 
with  employmeat  in  teaching  or  in  the  Ovil  Service,  and  until  the 
library  rate  is  itKressctl  there  is  little  hope  of  improvcfflcnt. 

The  us<-fulne«-s  of  public  libraries  ha*  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
work  ul  ilir  L:  It  rv  .\-  ,"Mr  un.  founded  in  IH77,  fl.inug  the  first 
Intcrnauonal  Library  Cunicrxiijcc  held  in  London  in  October  lan, 
A  efaaiM  of  inoorpocmtion  was  granted  to  the  awnrieliBa  hi  ML 
Il  hens  monthly  snd  aimual  mcetinBs.  publirites  a  jownal,  ewadaete 
FxamiitatioDS,  iiauo*  certifieatcs.  holds  cla<firs  for  instruction,  nnd 
has  grcauly  helped  to  imfirave  the  public  library  law.  The  Lilwary 
Assistants  Association  (iDqi;)  publishes  a  journal.  A  second  Inter- 
national I,ilirar>'  Conference  »a>  bcliI  at  Lnudon  in  1S97,  and  a  third 
at  Bru^^xU  in  1910.  Library  associations  have  l>ecn  started  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  ami  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
largest  and  most  impoetant  in  exiatence,  wa*  established  in  18761, 
These  associations  arc  giving  substantial  aid  in  the  drwkymcnt  and 
iroprovetnent  of  library  metnod*  ami  :hc  slaw*  of  librarians,  aad  it 
is  certain  that  thdr  fatfluenoe  will  in  tiaw  piwhiGe  a  more  sckaiific 
aad  vafaiaUe  type  of  Shory  than  at  pKseat  gcaen^y  cmitfc 

British  CcJonUt  and  India 

Hie  majority  of  the  Britiib  Ctriomea  aad  Dcpendendea  have 
peradMive  Bbnay  kws  on  lines  vety  atadlar  to  those  h  fbice 
l»  the  HMhcr  ceidrtiy  Thcte  are,  however,  several  points 
of  difleMaee  «Mch  ate  smrth  mentioa.  The  rate  Ifmh  is  not 

so  strict  m  every  case,  and  an  effort  is  rn.-*'!'  in  lirinp  the  libraries 
into  closer  relations  with  the  educalinnal  machinery  of  each 
colony  There  is,  for  cxui;;ili-,  no  rate  limit  in  Txsmania;  and 
South  Australia  may  rai.s<-  a  libr.iry  rate  equivalent  to  3d.  in  the 
£.  although,  in  both  cases,  owing  to  the  al)scncc  of  large  towns, 
the  legislation  existing  bas  not  been  adopted.  In  Africa, 
Australia  and  Canada  the  fommnenta  make  granu  to  poblic 
librancs  up  to  a  ceitam  aawoat,  «■  copdition  that  the  wu&a^ 
rooms  are  opea  to  Iha  ptthli^  maA  aaaae  af  the  legWataiaa  aia 
eito  in  deosr  touch  srith  the  Jflnrica.  Tho  Caaadiia  a*d 
AastnBaa  llbrarfci  ai«  adadaUiiad  Mi  arhalaB  Aflatei 
lines,  whilst  those  cf  th  Africa,  bda,  IbC:,  aK  BOafBd  OS 
the  plan  followed  in  Ixglaud. 

There  are  several  iaiportant  libraries  b  South  Abica,  aad 

many  small  town  libraries  which  used  to  receive  a  government 
f^r.int  ri|'.ial  to  the  sub  cript  10ns  of  the  members,  but  10  00  COSe 
(11  1  .MJili  grants  exceed  £150  for  any  one  library  in  one  year. 
These  grants  fluctuate  considerably  ov.ing  to  the  changes  and 
temper  of  successive  governments,  and  since  the  last  war  they 
have  been  considerably  reduced  everywhere.  Ona  of  the  oldest 
libracics  is  the  South  African  Public  Ltbiwy  at  Town 
leaiaUUMd  fa  iSili  «rhkh  aajera  the  capyiiiht^«ri«ikfi  «f 
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tecetving  a  free  copy  of  eveiy  publkatfaii  imiitd  in  Cape  Colony. 
Tikis  Ubnry  CDntains  the  ^tU  ooUcction  o(  colonul  books 
bognssthcd  by  Sir  Gcorse  Crcy.  The  libraries  of  tlie  various 
IqlriMves  are  perhaps  the  beat  supported  and  most  iai|XHlaBt, 
kill  ■ration  should  be  made  al  the  piUk  Vkudm  of  Port 
EHabcth,  Cape  Colony,  which  pwhliifcBd  an  twJUiH  catalogue, 
and  the  public  libraries  at  Kimberley;  Durban,  Natal;  bloemfon- 
tcin.  Orange  River  Colooy;  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia;  Johannesbu^, 
iransvial,  ami  ihc  pubJic  and  university  libraries  at  Pretoria. 
None  of  the  libraries  oi  Munb  ,\inc«  are  ipcdaUy  notable, 
I IM  COMiderable  coUcctiflU  at  Clil»  iU|fHS. 


AI  Oe  pMk  Mmrfci,  ntdtufci*  imttiiilcs,  teboob  «!  aitt 

ami  similar  Instftotes  rcedvc  aid  from  the  government,  either 
in  the  form  of  grants  of  money  or  boxes  of  books  sent  from 
some  centre.  The  |)ublic  liljmry  of  N'cw  South  Wali-s,  Sydney 
(1869),  which  Induiks  the  Milchell  Library  of  over  50,000  vols., 
now  posicisr"  a  total  of  nearly  550,000  vols.,  anti  circulates 
books  (o  couitUy  libraiiat,  lighlbou&es  and  teachers'  asso<rialiona 
to  the  number  of  about  20,000  vols,  per  annum.  The  public 
library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne  (1853),  with  about  220,000  vols., 
also  sends  books  to  44J  cotmtiy  libraries  of  various  kinds,  whkh 
among  them  possev  7je^aoe  vob.,  and  drrulate  amtOA^f  eon- 
sidcrably  over  2}  nUlloB  wk.  The  university  Ubraiy  at  Mel- 
boune  (i8s5)  lwi««ar  w^MQwh.,  aad  the  Ubiaiia  CDoaaeled 
with  ttepaTOwent  Mid  wtwa  iBwaaJ  ■odctfci  aia  topattant. 
He  puTOC  library  of  South  AmttaHi,  MdMt,  bat  about 
7f,Q00  vols.,  and  b  the  centre  for  the  dHtrlbotkm  of  books  to 
the  Institutes  lhfOUf;hout  the  colony.  Tlicsc  institutt-s  |)osscas 
over  325,000  voli  There  is  a  gixnj  public  library  at  Brisbane, 
Queci'.^Ijinl,  and  there  arc  a  number  of  statc-aiilcd  schools  of 
arts  with  librinVs  attached.  The  Library  of  I'arliamenl  in 
Brirbur.'j  po5irsj/"s  over  4o,oco,  and  the  Rockh.Ampton  Scho<.il 
of  Arts  has  10,000  vols.  Western  Australia  has  a  public  library 
at  Pcrthj  which  was  established  in  1887,  and  Iba  Miall  tawn 
batitutes  are  assisted  as  in  the  other  colonics. 

Htsmania  has  several  good  libraries  in  the  larger  towns,  but 
aoee  of  them  had  in  1910  taken  advantafe  «f  the  act  paaed  in 
1867  wbtdi  (ivef  vunMpMim  pimaMSjf  onBnlUH  powers 

pobtte  ilbiiite  tn  caa«mcd.  At  flUbart  Oe  l^MiBfaa 
Public  Libniy(tAi9)k«aaafttana«ia4«tBni,«iibt5,iDCQ 

vol% 

New  Zc.iland  is  '.veil  equipped  with  public  libraries  established 
under  atts  d.iting  from  i>>(x)  to  i?!;;,  a?  wtU  as  subst ription, 
college  ar.d  kov(  rn.Tii.-nt  librarit?.  At  Aurkl.ind  the  Free  I'ublic 
Library  (iSSc)  h.\s  50,000  vols.,  including  Sir  George  Grty's 
Australasian  rtillection;  the  Canterbury  Public  Libr.iry. 
Christchurch  (1874),  baa  40^000  wob.;  the  UotTCftity  of  Otago 
Library.  Duncdin  io^««b.;aiid(diapablfelAni]r*t 
WdUa|MB  (iBgij}  contains  ?o,ooo  vols. 

Indiil  &nd  ikt  East. 
from  government  and  royal  libraries,  there  are  many 
•ociety,  subscription  and  ethers,  both  English  .and 
It  is  impoasible  10  do  more  than  name  a  few  orihe 
awtaotabbk  Liauaf  ovagr  of  the  Mbniieaiaarimte  bands 
-bdiMlIng  desGripUoM  of  tbcU  MS.  ooataata  haw  DoiB  iMucd  by 
the  Indian  government.  At  CalcutU  the  Sanduit  college  has 
1652  printed  Sanskrit  volumes  and  2769  Sanskrit  MSS.,  some  as 
old  as  the  i4lh  Ltntury;  there  Is  also  a  larK'-  colkclion  of  Jiiin 
MSS.  The  Arabic  libi.iiy  iilt.j.chtd  to  the  .Arabic  dep.irtmcnt  of 
the  Madrasa  was  founded  about  i;S),  and  now  inilu<les  7,51 
printed  volumes,  14?  original  MSS  and  151  copies;  iht:  Kngli-sh 
Sib.-ary  of  llic  Anglo- i'er:.ian  department  dates  from  i.3';4,  and 
estcfids  to  J2$4  vols.  The  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  «i 
Bengal  was  founded  in  17S4,  ind  now  contains  ij.ooo  printed 
vols.,  chiefly  on  eastern  and  philobgical  subjects,  with  a  valuable 
Collection  of  9500  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS. 

At  Bonhay  ihe  JBmiy  of  the  Booibay  btaach  d  the  Rayal 
Matk  SadMri  wtaMiihad  ia  i8o«  aa  Iba  LMaiaijr  Bodetjr  of 

«vt  10 


75,000  printed  vota.  and  MSS.,  described  in  pviated  cat 
The  Muulia  Fenwe  Library  was  bequcatbcd  for  puUic  me  by 
llooUa  Feraaei,  head  pricei  of  tba  Pkoii  of  the  Kadod  aect  hi 
and  MMiiled  dUefly  «(  MSS.,  bi  Anbfe  and  PenUn  on 

history,  philosophy  and  astronomy;  some  additions  of  English 
and  Cujarati  works  have  been  made,  as  well  as  of  Eurupvaii 
books  on  Zoroastriani.sm.  The  Kative  General  Library  (1845) 
has  1 1,000  vols  ,  and  there  arc  libraries  attached  to  Elphinslooe 
College  and  the  university  of  Uombay. 

The  library  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  consbting  of  2000  MSS.,  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  liriti^h,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them 
by  Charles  Stewmrt  was  publl&hed  at  Cambridge  in  1809,  4ta 
A  few  were  presented  to  public  libraries  in  England,  but 
the  majority  were  placed  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  then 
recently  established.  The  first  volume,  containing  Persian  and 
Hindustaai  poeUy,  of  the  Catatog/t$  ^tkt  lOnrit*  ^  At  Kimg  tf 
Omik,hjf  A.  ^Miniier.  was pablUiad at  CkkatU in  iSs4«  Utt 
dMxUjr  afterwards  kit  the  Indian  service,  and  no 
were  taken  to  complete  the  work.  On  the  annexation 
of  ihc  kingdom  in  1S56  the  tx-kinK  is  bi  '  i  .  t  1  :  n  1:  ivc  taken 
some  of  the  most  valuable  MbS.  10  Cal<.au.i,  but  ihc  largrsi 
piirtion  was  left  bchitid  at  Lucknow.  During  the  sicRc  the 
bo<jks  were  used  to  block  up  windows,  &:c.,  and  thote  which  were 
nut  destroyed  were  abandoned  and  plundered  by  the  soldieri. 
Many  were  burnt  for  fuel;  a  few,  however,  were  rescued  aad 
sold  by  auction,  and  of  then  aotte  tKte  f  llirhllfill  lae  the 
Astatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Perhaps  the  ihoet  rcmarkaMe library  in  India  is  that  of  the  r.'iii 
of  Taajore,  whkfa'datci  ftwa  the  end  of  the  (tith  or  buinniin 
of  the  17th  centMi7,  nhea  ttejeic  ladv  nia  of  the 
Telitgn  taskt,  nrho  oeDectod  Saaefalt  MSa  wriltca  in  the 
Telugu  character.  In  the  18th  century  the  Mabnttas  conquered 
the  country,  .ind  since  that  date  the  library  incre.ised  Lui 
slowly.  By  far  the  greater  portion  Of  the  Store  was  acquired  by 
Shar.'.bhoji  R.ija  during  a  visit  to  Henares  in  iSio-ifljo,  his 
succe>sor  Sivaji  added  a  few,  but  of  intciior  value.  There  are 
DOW  about  18,000  MSS.  written  in  Devanagarl,  NandiiUgarl, 
Tclugu,  Kaumda,  Oranthi,  Malayiiam,  Bcngah,  Faojtbl  or 
Kashmiri,  and  Uriya;  8000  are  on  palm  leavo.  Dr  BumdiS 
pciated  catalogue  describes  12,375  articles. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  branches  with  libraries  attached 
fa  nacqr  of  (ha  iatgc  cities  of  India,  the  Straits  ScttleBeatS, 
^hn»  Chhia,  J^aa,  Itc.  At  Rangoon  in  Burma  tbcfe  ai* 
Tha  KaAca  Ubnuy  at  Sngapovs  ms 
cstahlfabed  aa  apeopiietaiy  tndlulJoa  In  1S44,  tann  over  by 
the  government  in  1874,  and  given  legal  status  hy  an  ordinance 
l»»a»cd  in  1878.  It  now  contains  about  35,000  in  general 
literature,  but  books  relating  to  the  Malayan  p*'n;nsu]a  ar.d 
aidiipcUgo  Lave  been  nude  a  special  feature,  and  Mncc  lh« 
acquisition  of  the  rollection  of  J.  K.  Lo^an  in  1879  the  library 
hits  become  remarkably  rich  in  this  department.  In  Crylon 
there  is  the  Muicum  Library  ut  Colombo  (iS;-),  which  i.s  main- 
tained by  the  fovcnuncm,  and  tbuc  are  many  Mibsav^tioo  and 
a  I" 


Canada. 

The  public  librarica  of  the  vanous  provinces  of  Ckaada  havo 
grown  rapidly  in  fwpoiteHW  and  activity,  and,  aabtad  aa  thqr 

are  by  government  and  municipal  grants,  they  pftMoba  to  rival 

those  of  the  United  States  in  generous  equipment.  VtteX  of  the 
library  work  in  Canada  is  on  the  lines  as  thai  of  the  I'lu'tcJ 
Stiiles.  and  there  arc  no  special  jxjints  of  diflerente  vorih 
mention.  The  library  laws  of  the  Dominion  are  embo'Led  in  -i 
si  rif  s  of  ads  dating  from  lS^i,  by  whic  h  much  the  simr  powers 
arc  conferred  on  local  authoniics  as  by  the  legislation  of  liii'.ain 
and  the  United  States.  An  important  feature  of  the  Canadian 
library  law  is  the  cloea  aMMfaUion  nuuntaincd  between  schools 
and  libra rieSt  and  ia  BOOM  provinces  the  school  1  brarics  are 
established  bgr  the  flckaat  aildi  not  the  h'brary  kwi,  There  b 
iaipoftaat  cMeailM  of  libaMiea  to  the  mral  diittkt% 
in  every  dbactJoa  hill  paovWon  it  beiat  aade  tot  the 
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The  province  of  Ontario  has  a  vrry  Urft  and  widciprcad  library 
tystcm  o(  whH.h  (ull  piirlHuUrs  are  given  in  the  annual  rrpuKiuI  the 
minister  of  education.  Ihc  library  portion  ha»  b«n  pnnlcd  srpar- 
•tely.  and  with  itk  illuttration»  and  tptxial  arti^tv*  lorms  quite  a 
handbook  o(  Canadian  library  praiticr.  1'hcfe  arv  no»  413  public 
libtamt  dc^f  ibeU  as  lice  and  no4  Irtr.  and  u<  ihcw;  131  Iter-  and  2x4 
rot  Iiix'  reoorti-d  in  1909.  The  Irtx-  libraiK"<  p*/>»i-»«.d  775.97*'  *"'»• 
•nd  ilkurd  2,4]l,U49  vu'*-     I  f'^'^'  bt^rarin.  mubl  of  wimh 

liKiktativi-  or  municipal  grants,  luswued  502.879  vols,  and 

 I  6su,(l2<>  vols.   This  makes  a  grand  total  o<  1,2711,855  vols,  in 

inunici|>at  and  assisted  subscription  librarick  «ritboul  counting  the 
univrrsily  and  other  libraries  in  the  province.  The  most  important 
Other  libraries  in  Ontario  arc— <)ui-en's  University.  Kingston  (1841). 
40.000  vols.;  Library  of  rarliament.  Ottawa,  alMiut  250.000  vols-; 
■nivcriily  of  Ottawa.  .15.000  vols.;  Legislative  Library  ol  Ontario, 
TmMMo,  about  100.000  vols.;  university  of  Toronto  (1H56),  50,000 
.vdto.  The  I'ubbc  (municipal;  Library  of  Toronto  ha>  now  os-cr 
152,000  vol*. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  addition  to  the  Mate-aided  librarict 
there  are  wvcral  large  and  important  libraries,  •■noM(  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal,  40,000  vols.;  .McGiU 
UaiwrMty.  Montreal  (1855),  125,000  vols.,  comprising  many  im- 
■onMt  ooOections;  the  Seminary  ol  St  Sutpice,  Montreal,  about 
to.OOO  voHl;  Laval  University,  Quebec,  125.000  vols.;  and  the 
library  of  the  Lrgislatua-  (1792).  about  100.000  volt.  In  the  western 
proviiKet  teveral  large  puolic.  government  and  college  libraries  have 
seen  formed,  but  none  o(  them  are  as  old  acvd  important  as  those  in 
tiM  eutern  provincev 

la  Nova  bcoiia  there  are  now  779  cases  of  books  circulating  among 
the  school  Rbraries.  containine  about  40.000  vols.,  and  in  addition 
3800  vols,  wvrc  stocked  (or  the  use  of  rural  school  librariev  The 
rural  school  libraries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  regulated  by  a  special  law, 
and  a  httle  tundlxiok  has  been  printed,  somewhat  similar  to  that 

tublishcd  by  the  French  educational  authorities  for  the  communale 
brkries.  The  Legislative  Library  at  Halifax  contains  nearly  35.000 
vols.,  and  the  Ualhousic  University  (1868),  in  the  same  town,  contains 
•bout  20,000  volt.  The  U-gislaiive  Library  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Charloltetown,  containing  the  Dodd  Library,  issues  books  lur 
home  use.  The  school  law  of  New  Brunswick  provides  for  grants 
being  made  in  aid  of  Khool  libraries  by  the  Board  of  Education  equal 
to  one  half  the  amount  raised  by  a  district,  and  a  scries  of  rules  has 
been  published.  The  only  other  British  libraries  in  America  of  muih 
consctjuence  are  those  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  Institute  of 
Jamaii-a,  Kingston  (1879)  hat  about  15.000  volt.;  the  Trinid.id 
Public  Library  (1841),  rrccntly  revisttl  and  catalogued,  J^.ooo  vols; 
and  there  are  a  lew  small  legiUative  and  rollcae  libraries  in  addition. 

AuTHOiiiiiB«.— For  the  history  o(  Britisfi  libraries  sctr  H.  I). 
Adams.  Publu  l.ibrarut  and  I'opular  Educatton  (Alliany,  N.Y.,  19O0): 
J.  I).  Brown,  CutJc  to  Librariamhtp  (1909);  G.  F.  Chambers  and 
H.  W.  Fovargue.  Tkt  Law  rtlatint  to  Public  LUnritS  (ath  «..d  ,  1899); 
W.  Clark,  7Vle  Cart  of  Boott  (l9pa):  E.  Edwards.  Atrmoiti  of 
tbraritt  (1659);  T.  Greenwood,  kdlKtrd  Bdmatit  (i<>Oi)  and 
PuUit  Lthrarui  (ath  cd.,  rcviicd.  1891);  J.  J.  Ogle,  The  Fret  Library 
(1897);  Maurice  Pelliswn,  Let  BMulht^mes  popvlaxro  &  I'ilranitr  tl 
tm  France  (Pant,  1906);  K.  A.  Rye,  Tlie  Libraries  of  London  (1910} ; 
E.  A.  Savage,  The  Story  of  Librarut  and  Book -Collet lor s  (1909). 

For  library  economy  consult  J.  D.  Brows,  MamtMl  «f  Library 
Economy  (1907):  F.  J.  ^ursoync.  Library  OmInKUtm,  (ft-  (>897): 
A.  L.  Champneys,  PiblU  Ltbrariti:  a  Trtalite  m  «♦•>  Dtsitn  (1907) ; 
J.  C.  Dana,  A  Library  Primer  (Chicago,  1910);  Arnim  Cracvl. 
Handbutk  der  fitbtielktkilehrt  ^Leipxig.  *V>3)  \  Albert  Maire.  Manuel 
pratutne  du  btbliotkhaire  (Pans,  1896).  On  the  subject  of  classifira- 
tion  consult  J.  L).  Brown.  JJannal  of  Library  Ciattificalion  (189A)  and 
Subject  CUssfJitation  (1906);  C.  A.  Cutter,  Exjwuim  Clasttficaiion 

(1891-1893)  (not  yet  completed):  M.  Dewey,  Dttimal  Clain/xtoitou 
6lhed..  1899).  and  Inthlul  Inlemational de  BUtUfni^ie .  Claiuft(a- 
lion  btbliofraj>hique  dHimale  (Brussels,  19OS):  C  C.  Kichardton, 
ClasitjUalton:  Tktorelual  and  Practical  (t90l). 

Various  methods  of  cataloguing  books  are  treated  in  Catalofuitri 
Rules,  author  and  Itlle  entries,  compiled  by  the  Committees  of  the 
American  Library  Aiiocialion  and  tkt  Library  Assecialton  (1908): 
C.  A.  Cutter,  Rules  for  a  Printed  Dktipiuaj  Catalogue  (Washington. 
1904);  M.  Dewey.  Rules  lor  Author  and  Clastrd  Calalvtues  (1S92I: 
T.  Hitchler.  Calalotuint  Ur  Smalt  Libraries  (Boston.  1901s);  K.  A. 
Lindcrlelt,  Eclectic  Carl Cakslot  Rules  (Breton.  1H90);  J.  II.  Quinn, 
Manual  of  Library  Calaloguinf  (t899):  E.  A.  Savaee,  Manual  of 
DetcriptTM  Annotation  (1906):  J.  D.  Stewart.  The  Skeaf  Calalogsm 
UW)  :  H.  B,  Whcatley,  Ilov  lo  Catalotut  a  Library  (1889). 

United  Slala  of  America. 

The  Ilbrmrics  of  the  United  States  are  rctnarkable  for  their 
Dumber,  size,  variety,  liberal  endowment  and  px>d  administra- 
tion. The  total  number  of  libraries  with  over  1000  vols.  wa« 
SjSj  in  1900, including  those  attached  to  schools  and  institutions, 
■ltd  in  1910  there  were  probably  at  least  10,000  libraries  having 
1000  vols,  and  over.  It  is  impovtible  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  principal  libraries  and  activities,  where  the  field  is  so 
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immense,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  chief  federal,  state, 
university,  endowed  and  municipal  libraries  will  therefore  be 
presented. 

'the  Library  of  Congress  was  first  established  in  1800  at 
Washington,  and  was  burned  together  with  the  Capitol  by  the 
British  army  in  1814.  President  JcfIcr»on'»  books  fr^„i 
werv  purchased  to  form  the  foundation  ol  a  new  m>  irtM, 
library,  which  continued  to  increase  slowly  until  1851, 
when  all  but  20,000  vols,  were  destroyed  by  Gre.  From  this 
time  the  collection  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  consists  of 
about  1.800,000  vols.  In  1866  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  consisting  of  40,000  vols.,  chiefly  in  natural  science, 
was  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  I'hc  library  is 
specially  well  provided  in  history,  jurisprudence,  the  pulittcal 
sciences  and  Americana.  Since  1832  the  law  collections  have 
been  constituted  into  a  special  department.  This  is  the  national 
library.  In  1S70  the  registry  of  copyrights  was  transferred  to  it 
under  the  charge  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  and  two  copies  of 
every  pubUcation  which  claims  copyright  arc  required  to  be 
deposited.  Cards  for  these  arc  now  printc-d  and  copies  arc  sold 
to  other  libraries  for  an  annual  subscription  fixed  according  to 
the  number  taken.  The  building  in  which  the  library  is  now 
housed  was  opened  in  1897.  It  covers  3)  acres  of  ground, 
contains  10,000,000  cub.  ft.  0/  space,  and  has  possible  accom- 
modation for  over  4  inillion  vols.  Its  cost  was  $6,500,000,  or 
including  the  land,  $7,000,000.  It  is  the  largest,  most  ornate 
and  most  costly  building  in  the  world  yet  erected  for  library 
purpotes.  Within  recent  years  the  appropriation  has  bcca 
largely  iiKrcascd,  and  the  bibliographical  department  has  becB 
able  to  publish  many  valuable  books  on  special  subjects.  The 
A.L.A.  Catalof  (1904)  and  A.L.A.  Portrait  Index  ^1906),  rruy 
be  mentioned  as  of  cspedal  value.  The  classiricaliun  of  the 
library  is  being  gradually  completed,  and  in  every  respect  this  is 
the  most  active  government  library  in  existence. 

Other  important  fe<lcral  libraries  arc  those  attached  to  the 
following  deiNirtmenls  at  Washington:  Bureau  of  Education 
(1868);  Geological  Survey  (iSS^);  House  ol  Kepresentaiives; 
Patent  Office  (1836};  Senate  (1868);  Surgeon  General's  Oflfice 
(1870),  with  on  elaborate  analytical  printed  catalogue  of  world- 
wide fame. 

Although  the  state  libraries  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  known  to  have  been  established  as  early  as  1777,  it 
was  t>ot  until  some  time  after  the  revolution  that  any 
general  tendency  was  shown  to  form  ofTitial  libraries 
in  connexion  with  the  slate  system.  It  is  especially 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  number  of  these  hbrarics  has 
so  increased  that  now  every  state  and  territory  postCiscs  a 
collection  of  books  and  documents  for  ofbcial  and  public  pur- 
poses. These  collections  depend  for  their  increase  ufKin  annual 
appropriations  by  the  several  states,  and  upon  a  systematic 
exchange  of  the  olTicial  pubb'cations  of  the  general  government 
and  of  the  several  states  and  territories.  Tlie  largest  is  that  of 
the  state  of  New  York  at  Albany,  which  contains  nearly  500,000 
vols.,  and  is  composed  of  a  general  and  a  law  library.  Printed 
and  MS.  card  catalogues  have  been  issued.  The  state  libraries 
arc  libraries  of  reference,  and  only  members  of  the  ofRclal  classes 
arc  allowed  to  borrow  books,  although  any  wcU-behavcd  persoa 
is  admitted  to  read  in  the  libraries. 

The  earliest  libraries  formed  were  in  connexmn  with  educa* 
tional  inslilulions,  and  the  oldest  is  that  of  Harvard  (163K). 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1764,  but  active  steps  were 
at  once  taken  for  its  restoration.  From  that  time  lo 
the  present,  private  donations  have  been  the  great  Mr»iitt7 
resource  of  the  library.  In  1840  the  collection  was 
removed  lo  Gore  Hall,  erected  lor  the  purpose  with  a  noble  be- 
quest from  Christopher  Gore  (1 758-1829),  formerly  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  There  are  also  ten  special  libraries  connected 
with  the  different  departments  of  the  university.  The  total 
numbers  of  vols,  in  all  these  collections  is  over  800,000.  There  is 
a  MS.  rard.catalogue  in  two  parts,  by  authors  and  subjects, 
which  is  accessible  to  the  readers.  The  only  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  use  ibc  books  in  Core  Hall  is  respectability;  but  ooljf 
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I  fit  Hk  uiiivmkjr  ud  prfvOcifld 

Hie  libnry  of  Yak  College,  New  Haven,  was  founded 

in  I70t.hut  grew  so  slowly  that,  c%'cn  wilh  ihc  looovob.  rccf.  .  M] 
from  Bishop  Berkeley  in  1733,  it  had  only  increased  to  4000 
V0I5.  in  1766,  and  some  of  ihksc  were  loat  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  During  the  iqlh  century  the  collection  grew  more  speedily, 
And  now  the  Ijtirary  numbers  over  550,000  vols. 

Other  important  university  and  coUege  libraries  are  Amherst 
-College,  Mau.  (l8j|),  93,000  volv;  Brown  University,  R.I.  {17(^7), 
156,000  voli.;  Columbia  University,  N.Y.  (1763),  430,000  vciU.; 
Con "  '     •    ~          .  -  " 


Staaford  Uafvenity,  CaL  (1801),  113.000  vol».:  Hrinccton 
Univenity.  N.J.  (1746).  j6o.ooo  vols.:  Urivcrsity  of  California 
(1868),  ?40,ooo  vol*.;  Univcr>iiy  of  Chicjg  1,  111  (180?),  4S0.000 
vols.;  Univenity  of  Michigan  (1837).  35J,0(k)  vok  ;  Lfniwrsity  at 
Pennsylvania  (1749),  sSs.ooovoIs.  There »rc  numc  rousothcr college 
libraries,  (cvcral  of  them  even  larger  than  ^j.~<c  of  tho^  named 
above. 

The  catablishment  of  proprietary  or  subscription  libraries  runs 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1731,  tiiat  he  set  on  foot 
what  be  called  "  Wtfint  p(«|ca«f  •public  mlvn,  that 
for  a  wbwripliia  Mimy.  .  . .  Tm  iBMhattai  MMa 
taNid  bs  aMtaTf  mm  imitated  by  other  tmnm  and  la 
provtneaa.**  IM  Ubnry  Company  of  Phfladdpliia  was 
soon  regularly  incorporated,  and  gr.Tfiu.illy  rlrcw  to  itself  other 
collections  of  books,  including  the  I<og,-ini.Tn  Library,  which 
was  vested  in  the  comp.iny  by  the  stair  IcKi-^'niiirc-  in  1791  in 
trust  for  public  use.  Hence  the  collection  coinl;.:ncs  ihc  character 
of  a  public  and  of  a  proprietary  library,  licing  freely  open  for 
reference  pxiTpotes,  while  the  books  circulate  only  among  the 
subscribing  members.  It  Btmbcrs  at  present  }:6,ooo  vols.,  of 
which  11,000  belong  to  the  Loganian  Library,  and  may  be 
freely  ent.  In  1869  Dr  James  Rush  left  a  bequest  of  over  one 
■illioo  iMIm  for  tka  Bnpoiaaf  ^f^^^ti^^  a  biiildinstobscallcd 
RldRMiiy  tmicfc  ai  dw  0Ma(y«  tkt  kaHAic  is  yuy 
Iwadiome,  and  has  bent  veiy  MgUy  qwken  of  as  a  h'brary 
structure.  Philadelphia  lias  another  large  proprietary  library — 
that  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  which  was  established 
in  iS;i.  it  possesses  300,000  vols.,  and  its  members  have 
always  enjoyed  direct  access  to  the  shelves.  The  library  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  was  established  in  1S07,  and  numbers 
'JSrOOO  vols.  It  has  published  an  aiiii-.iralilc  ilMii,inary-r.i;  :\- 
logue.  The  collection  is  cspcci'illy  rich  in  art  and  in  history,  and 
posscMes  a  part  of  the  library  of  George  Washington.  The 
Mercantile  library  Association  <A  New  York,  which  was  founded 
in  iSm,  has  ever  240,000  vols.  New  York  possesses  two  other 
laigi  Mopfislaiy  Ufanika,  one  of  which  daim  to  have  been 
iDnMd  s  aifly  at  ttoe  aa  tha  **  pabtte*  flbmiy  of  Ntir  Yarfc. 
It  waa  aipahad  as  the  New  Yoefc  Society  Uhmy  hi  17541  and 
has  been  especially  the  library  of  the  old  Kntckeibocker  femlllcs 
and  their  descendants,  its  roniuit<v  bearing  witr>css  to  it?  history. 
It  contains  about   100,000  vols.   The  Apprentices'  Library 

(1820)  has  about  100.000  vols.,  and  mIm  •  ipatfal  fcatHi*  aif 

works  on  trades  and  useful  arts. 

The  Astor  Library  in  New  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of 

John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  example  was  followed  successively 
by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  library  waa  opened  to  the  public 
in  t8s4.  and  consisU  of  a  careful  sekctJaii  of  the  noot  valuable 
beoka  «poa  aO  snbjecta.  It  is  a  Ibmy  «f  iifcl— lor  whicfa 
puipuseit  isfrM(7«paa,8idbaaki«««MlMt«nt.  ltlt'*a 
wNking  library  for  itndlaaspanoniw'*  Tht  IMM  Uhnif  ina 
established  by  James  Lenox  in  1870,  when  a  body  of  trustees 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  addition  to 
the  funds  intended  for  the  library  building  .ind  m  lon  rn<  nt, 
amounting  to  Si, 347,000,  the  private  collection  of  hooks  wtiir  h 
Mr  Lenox  had  long  been  .irrumul.j' ing  is  cxtrcn-dv  v.ilij:il,k- 
Though  it  does  not  rank  high  in  point  of  mere  numl*crs,  it  is 
aiWfillinljf  rich  in  early  books  on  Amcrira,  in  Bibles,  in  Shake- 
acriatia  and  ia  Elbabethsn  poctiy.  Both  tboaa  libearics  an 
'  b  Iki  Nnr  Y«A  NUte  lAnv.  VIM 


Institute  at  BdtfMDM  was  established  by  George  Teabody 
in  1857,  and  contains  a  reference  library  open  to  all  comers, 
'l  lic  in.slitu;c;  has  an  cndowmi  r;t  of  S 1  .'X>o,o-jo,  .vhich,  however, 
has  to  su[i[Kirl,  besides  the  liljr.iry,  a  cij;i!.cr\ alcvrc-  of  music,  an 
art  K.illcry,  and  courses  o(  popuLir  k-:;;uici..  It  lia.s  a  very  fine 
printed  dictionary  catalogue  and  now  coiaams  nearly  300,000 
vols.  In  the  same  city  is  the  Enoch  Pratt  f  ree  Library  (i88t) 
wilh  aS7iaoo  vols.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  are  two  very  im> 
pottaat  cadoawd  Bbrarics.  the  Newberry  Library  (1887)  with 
over  Kw,ooo  vols.,  and  the  John  Crerar  Libiaiy  (tlM)»  *ith 
335,000  vols.  Both  of  tbcae  are  lefeieace  Bfanuto  af  paat 
value,  and  the  John  Cmut  lAcaqr  qtedaiM  la  adCMik  for 
which  purpose  its  fouadtr  left  $1,000,000, 

It  will  be  suflfKicnt  to  name  a  lew  of  the  other  endowed  librariaa 
to  Ei\x  an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  donors  who  have  Ki^<-n  money 
to  libraries.  Silas  Bronwn  (Waferbury).  Annie  T.  IKjward  (New 
Orlean?),  Joshua  Bates  (Boston),  Charles  E.  FotIhts  (Northampton, 
Mass.).  Mortimer  F.  Reynolds  (Kochcstcr.  N.Y.).  Leonard  Case 
(CievcUnd),  i.  Otterhout  (\Vtlke»-Ban<6.  Pa.),  and  above aUAadMT 
Carnegie,  whose  library  btinefactioiu  exceed  t^.ooo.ooa 

It  remains  to  mention  another  group  of  proprietary  and  society 
libraries. 

Since  the  orpinicition  of  the  government  !n  1789.  no  less  thaa 

one  hundred  and  sijity  historical  societies  have  been  formed  is 
(he  Uniieil  States,  mo^t  of  wht(.h  slill  continue  to  exist.  Many  of 
them  have  formed  considerabfe  libraries,  and  possess  extenvivc 
and  valuable  manuscript  eolleetions.  The  oldest  of  them  is  the 
MasMchuietta  Historical  Soriety,  which  dates  from  1701. 

The  earliest  of  the  acientiric  sorieties.  the  American  HhilomMcal 
Society  (1743).  has  73,000  vols.  The  most  exten>ive  collection  is  that 
of  the  vVcadcmy  of  N.itural  Si  icnces  of  Philadelphia,  »hiih  contists 
of  80,000  \c,K  and  i)am[iH1<-l5  f'rir  informalinn  as  to  die  mmu rou* 
profcsaional  lilT.incs  ol  tli<-  Tniicil  Si.iu-' — 1  hi  > -Lv^:,  I,  .il  ,,nij 
medical — the  rtaijer  may  be  leltriL'iJ  to  the  authutaiLs  quoted  below. 

In  no  country  h.is  the  movement  for  the  development  of 
municipal  libraries  made  such  progress  as  in  the  United  States; 
these  institutions  called  free  or  public  as  the  case  may 
be  are  distinguished  for' their  work,  enterprise  and  the 
liberality  wilh  which  they  are  supported.  Thof  an 
ertabHahed  nader  lam  paooad  hy  iha  difloRBt  atat«i  tha 
tot  to  pan  odEb  an  anacfwot  Ddng  Maaadnaetts,  whkk 
in  1848  empowered  the  dty  of  Boston  to  establish  a  fraa 
public  Ubrary.  This  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  wbola 
stale  in  1851.  Other  states  followed,  all  %viih  more  or  leM 
variation  in  the  provisions,  till  practically  every  stale  in  the 
Union  now  has  a  body  of  libi.'.ry  lav.s.  In  general  the  American 
h'brary  law  is  much  on  the  s^  mc  lines  as  the  English.  In  most 
states  the  acts  are  pcrmiiilvc.  In  New  Hampshire  «ij 
is  granted  by  the  state  to  any  library  for  whidi  a  town* 
ship  contracts  to  make  a  definite  annual  appropriation. 
A  limit  is  imposed  in  most  stales  on  the  library  tax  srfaidl  { 
be  levied,  although  there  are  some,  like  Ma.<.sachuscltll 
Uanpihins,  which  6x  no  UmiU  In  avtry  American 
aataval  duivad  ftan  the  Mmfy  tax  wtally  cactads  \ty  dauhia 
or  man  the  same  rate  raised  in  Britain  in  towns  of  ifanflar 
aize.  Vor  example.  East  Orange,  N.J.,  with  a  population  of 
35,000,  expends  £3400,  while  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  with  ;  i  «>o 
pop.  expends  £500.  Cincinnati,  345.000  pop.,  expenditure 
£j6,ooo;  Islington  (London),  350.000  pop.,  expenditure  £K.-'oo, 
is  another  example.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  difTercncc  is  not 
so  marked,  but  generally  the  avcr,;i;<  .\iiiiritan  municipal 
library  income  is  considerably  m  excess  of  tbe  British  one. 
Many  American  municipal  Hbnifaa  kawa  aha  CSdwIMnli 
which  add  to  ibeir  iooonMS. 

In  one  req>ect  the  Aiaorican  Bhiato  differ  from  Ihooa  af  tlN 
Ualtod  Kinataa.  Ihiy  amaaaayanaaiBd  by  ai 

nhtee  or  body  of  traotoaoi  abaot  INie  or  mm  ta  . 

number,  who  admlnlMer  the  ISaaiy  independent  of  liawiy 
the  cily  council.  This  is  akin  to  the  practice  in 
Scotland,  at't'.mifih  tlirre.  the  cnrnmittces  arc  larger. 
In  adililion  to  the  Ief;i5.!jl  101  .mi l.ciriiing  town  libraries  to  be 
established,  lh;rty  t»o  slati  ,  V  ive  d.rr-i d  slate  library  rem- 
missions.  These  are  small  bodies  of  three  or  five  trained  perwns 
appointed  by  the  different  states  which,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
the  formation  of  local  libraiicoi  particalaiiy  hi 
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their  establishment  Ity  the  prant  out  o(  the  state  funds  o(  a 
certain  sum  (usually  $100)  towards  the  [mrchasc  of  books,  upon 
the  appropriation  o(  a  similar  sum  by  lbs  local  tulboritics. 
Tbesc  cummi3^ions  are  prepand  to  aid  (urtlwr  with  select  lists 
«i  dawabk  books,  ud  with  MHH'itioM  w  advice  in  the 
ptoblntt  ol  conMnictioa  wid  ■MlMtMoot*  Stidi  conntHioM 
Ut  ia  existence  in  Alabama,  CaCfofnia,  Colondo,  Coonccticut, 
DthwBic,  Georgia,  Idaho,  UUnois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kaasas, 
Kfaine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, Misaouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Noitb 
Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohiu,  Orrgon,  IV  nrin  Ivania,  UnUMHee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washinjjlon  and  \\  ib4U[:s!n. 

The  rc(X)rls  and  other  documents  isiuiil  ljy  ionic  of  these 
commissioners  are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  especially  as 
regards  the  Hght  they  throw  on  the  working  of  the  travelling 
libraries  in  country  districts.  These  to  some  extent  are  a 
revival  of  the  "  itinerating  "  library  idca*of  Samuel  Brown  of 
HuMnpom  kt  Scothad,  wiw  fmn  1(17  lo  ilj6  caniad  on 
•  tj/Usm  «f  Usvding  nliKrfptioa  Bbntfica  fa  flat  comtry. 
At  the  Uaw  el  Ui  death  there  were  jSjo  vols,  in  47  libraries. 
The  AnKficaa  tfavdliiig  libraries,  often  under  slate  supervision, 
aiC  well  organized  and  numerous,  and  the  b»xAs  are  circu- 
lated free.  New  York  waA  the  pioneer  in  this  movcinuiit  v.liicli 
now  extends  lo  mcjit  of  the  statci  which  have  cstabh  l-.tJ 
library  commi'.siotis  There  arc  also  town  travelling  hbraiies 
and  dcpo  It  M.iiions  in  addition  to  branches,  so  that  c\ery 
effort  I-  n  .do  to  bring  people  in  outlying  dutricts  into  louth 

with  ': ■  ".jt,  • 

The  muaici|>al  libnric*  of  the  United  StaUt  woik  fa  con- 
jwrtioa  with  the  achoob,  and  it  is  generally  cowildewd  that 
they  aM  put  of  the  wfacatfawi  — difaenr  «f  the  eooMry. 
b  the  case  of  New  Yoifc  the  fliate  ttiailee  hawe  been  put  ondcr 

the  control  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
also  inaugurated  the  travelling  libraries.  Work  with  the  schools 
and  children  pi  n  r.ilt  ,  is  rnore  cultivated  in  the  lilirarics  of  the 
United  Stales  than  elsewturc  In  some  cases  the  libraries  send 
collections  oi  books  to  the  ^iliools;  in  others  provision  is  made 
for  children's  reading-rooms  and  lending  departments  at  the 
library  buildinp.  At  Cleveland  (Ohio),  Pittsburg  (Pa.),  New 
York  and  many  other  places,  elaborate  arrangements  are  in 
foice  isc  the  convenience  and  amusement  of  children.  There 
il  a  Hiifiil  Khaalk  the  Caiacgie  Uhian  Mfaii«  idNel  (or 
chBdNBlittaufaHitt  PittahwB,  luki  tnlhfa  ncant  yean  the 
faaruetioa  hat  fochdcd  the  an  ol  tcOiag  iloriet  to  childicn  at 
the  Kbrarics.  TMe  "  •tery-how  **  idea  has  been  the  cauae  of 
considerable  discussion  in  the  United  States,  librarians  and 
teachers  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  service. 
The  chief  factors  in  children's  work  in  American  libraries,  often 
overlooked  by  critics,  arc  the  number  of  non-rnplish  reading 
.idults  .ind  the  large  number  of  children  of  (urciKn  »r.f,in  Tlie 
adults  do  not  use  the  libraries  to  any  large  extent,  but  the 
children,  who  learn  English  at  the  achoob.  are  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  juvenile  departracnta  of  the  libfariaa>  In 
this  way  many  libraries  arc  obliged  to  ttadcrtah*  ipadal  work 
(or  childica,  atd  aa  a  mle  it  is  pcrfocMd  fa  a  mm.  ptactiod 
aaderonandcalaMMMr.  TheprcponderaaceorwaaMBiaMaifaiHi 

•ad  their  natural  sentimental  regard  for  children  has  tended 
to  make  this  work  loom  rather  largely  in  some  ttuartcn,  but  with 
ttuNC  exceptions  the  activity  on  behalf  of  children  is  juiiii.n! 
on  many  grounds.  But  above  all,  il  is  m.inifcst  that  a  rapidly 
growing  nation,  fuidinR  homes  for  thousand',  i>t  foreigners  and 
their  children  annually,  must  use  every  means  of  rapidly 
educating  their  new  ciiizeiu,  and  the  public  library  u  one  of  the 
■Mel  cftcicat  and  ready  wayi  of  acooiaplithing  this  great 
MthMMloliJect. 

Wkh  MMd  lo  BKthoda,  the  Awioaa  iibiatiaa  are  wodung 
—  iditheMMieplaiiaatheeeoHheirBlteJKIiittoa.  tltcy 
alow  acccsa  to  the  shelves  more  nniversally,  and  there  la  nuch 
more  standardization  in  classification  and  other  internal  mattera. 
T!k  provi^lr.;,  (if  iMjH  ;  ,  I'.  ii:'iri  profusc.  although  ihcrr  is.  on  the 
•^^^^orc  reading  done  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  largest 
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that  of  New  York  City,  which,  after  struggling  with  a  seriea  of 
Free  Circulating  Libraries,  blossomed  out  in  180s  i'^l'O  the 
series  of  combinations  which  resulted  in  the  present  gnat 
esUblishment.  In  lliat  yaa,  the  Aator  and  l«nox  libraries  faae 
ahow)  were  taken  over  by  the  dty,  aad  fa  artdiliqn,  ti^o^paa 
«at  glMB  by  one  o(  the  fadis  af  Mr  Sb  J.  ntek  «h»  had  h» 
ttueathed  abonl  t»oeayea»  for  MMuy  pMjaaa  I*  Me#  York 
bat  wfeeae  «IB  had  beta  «qpKt  fa  the  faw  ceurts.  In  1901 
Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  about  £1,500,000  for  thr  purpose" 
of  providing  65  branches,  and  these  are  now  ncariy  ;UI  i  reeled. 
A  very  fine  central  libr.iry  building  h.is  been  creclid,  ii.  l  nlun 
the  organi/.ation  is  completed  there  wUl  be  no  S)siem  of 
municipal  libraries  to  equal  that  of  New  York.  Il  possoses 
alK)ui  1,400,000  vols,  in  the  consolidated  Llmries.  Brooklyn, 
although  forming  part  o(  Greater  New  York,  has  an  inde- 
pendent library  system,  aad  possesses  about  560^000  vafa 
distributed  among  26  brandies  and  including  the  okl  BraoUya 
Library  which  haa  been  afaaorfaed  fa  the  iwiit'Tir*^  Ifanqr 
systeak  M  BaMoa  (Mass.)  b  eae  af  the  am,  feMvwd  priMe 
libcariet  fa  the  United  States,  and  also  the  oMeat  established 
by  act  of  legislature.  It  was  ftrsi  opened  to  the  public  in 
1H54,  and  is  now  housed  in  a  very  magnificently  decor.itid 
building  which  was  completed  in  1S75.  The  central  litir  iry 
contains  many  fine  sjieeial  collcttions,  and  there  arc  lir  •  h 
and  numerous  school  libraries  in  connexion.  It  poMcs«ca 
al>out  1,000,000  vols  altogether,  its  annual  circulation  ia  aboal 
i, $00,000  vols.,  and  its  annual  expenditure  is  nearly  £70,000. 

Other  notable  municipal  lifatarirt  are  ihoor  of  Philadelphia  (1891). 
Chicago  (1K72):  Lot  Annie*  (Cat.).  1H7};  Irtdunjiiolit  (t8(«sj. 
Detroit  (1865).  Minneapurit  (iHSj).  St  Unu^  (iSr.sJ.  .Newark,  N.I. 
UHISa),  Ciiicinnjli  (iB56»,  Ctcvi'land  (lh<V)),  Allenheny  (i8go), 
Pittiiiarg  (l89<i).  Providence.  R.I.  UHyt).  Milwaukee  (1675). 
Washington,  DX'.  (iBqH).  WoieeMrr.  Mau.  U»9)).  Buffalo  (1837). 

AuTiiOKiTlEs. — Th*  Annuat  LtUary  Index  (New  York,  190S)— 
contains  a  select  list  of  libraries  in  the  United  States;  Arthur  E. 
Boslwiek,  Thf  Amrruan  PuHk  Li.'  -.irv  illust.  (NeW  York,  1910)  — 
the  most  coinprehcnsivi'  riiui.:!  1  -  J,,  llureau  of  td  ia!i>n, 
Slaliitui  of  Publu  Ltkmrxn  tn  tkr  I  mud  iUaIrt  and  Canada  (itK>j) 
—this  has  been  succeedt^  l  y  .1  11  1  of  "  Public,  Sot-icty  aad  Sthoot 
Libraries."  re(irinled  at  irrek;uUr  iiilervaU  (iwra  the  Report  of  (lie 
Comraisdoncr  of  Education  and  giving  a  list  of  libraries  containing 
owr  5000  vulv  with  various  other  pattieulars:  Ckgg,  InUrmoiimM 
Dtrtftary  of  BotlnrtUri  (1910)  and  earlier  \mmn  cnnuins  a  list  of 
American  libraries  with  Wtef  particulars;  John  C.  Dana,  A  Library 
Primer  (Chicago,  l^lo) — the  standard  manual  of  Aniiriean  library 
practice;  Ditretoty  </  l.\':>iT\es  in  tht  VmUd  S^.'.ta  and  C't'u.dii  '  in 
ed..  Minncapotik,  lyuU) — a  brief  list  of  4300  libraries,  wiih  indtca- 
tiOT  of  the  aaoual  faem  of  each :  Wta.  l.>lMebcr,  Mtte /jtrionn 
im  Awttrim  (md  ad..  Boalon.  1809).  illuai.:  T.  W.  Kjeih,  Portialit 
of  Carnegie  Libroriei  (it;oH):  Cornelia  Marvin,  Sbmb  Xueary 
^utMiRK)  (Boston.  1008);  A  R.  S|w(ford,  A  Book  far  KtUn  . , 
tkt  ftmatin  ti  Ptmk  9md  Ptavte  LibrarUt  (190$}. 

France. 

French  librarii-s  (other  than  those  in  private  hands)  belong 
either  to  the  stale,  lo  the  departments,  to  the  communes  or  to 
learned  societies,  i  dncathiail  establishments  aad  other  poUk 
institutions;  the  libraries  of  judicial «r  adraininralive  bodiasai* 
not  ooosidered  to  be  owned  by  thea^  but  to  be  atate  property;. 
BcMot  the  aarivaHod  fibraiy  awaaiawdaiion  of  the  capital* 
Pmnte  peMneee  a  rcraaitaMe  eiMMeyi  of  provfadal  lifaadefc 
The  communal  and  Khool  libraries  also  form  striking  faatwaaol 
the  French  free  library  system.    Taking  as  a  basis  for  compart 

S-.Kl   the    T^.'u  :!!    il-^iitiijue  d(S  l>tN:.';li<<,!irs  ;.<4- J   ( iSj}), 

there  »crc  at  tli.it  d.itc  ^40  dep-irt  ri.ml.il  libr.ities.  with  a 
tf)t.il  nf  i  714, ;6q  \>i1s  .  aiui  44..!  jfi  .Ms.S.  In  igoS  the  number 
of  volumes  in  all  the  [)ubhc  hbraries;  communal,  university, 
learned  societies,  educ.iiiun  d  and  departmental,  was  mote  than 
10,060,148  vols.,  9ii«M  MS&  and  is.SJo  iacnaahala ,  Paris 
aloae  now  possesses  ovar  M^sie^ieeo  ptinicd  vob,  i47tS4S  ItSSL. 
5000  iaeunabttia,  taQtUt  BIVB  *Bd  plio^  t/aiifim  pciatt 
(dciicns  and  Kpeadadtoa^* 

The  Bibiiothiqiue  Nationak  (one  of  the  most  ettoislvc  Gbraries 
ia  the  world)  has  had  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  leafth 
of  lime  durin)!  which  ils  contents  have  been  accurou-  f^f^ 
lating,  and  in  the  great  zeal  shown  fur  it  by  several 
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origiiul  cl  tlib  Cbniy  In  the  MS.  cdBtMtmdl  CktAmi^  and 

Charkt  the  fiaJd,  but  tbne  wm  duftawd  in  orane  of  tine,  and 
the  few  precious  relic*  of  ihcm  h  tl-.t;  [■..lUorrtl  lit,irar\  row 
possesses  have  been  acquirtii  a  u'.ucli  Uitr  date.  Ot  the 
library  which  Si  Louis  formetl  in  ibc  ijlh  century  (in  imitation 
oi  what  he  kiu)  seen  in  the  Kast)  nothing  has  f^lcn  into  the 
postcnion  of  the  Bibliothequc  Naiiorule,  but  murh  has  rcmaJncd 
of  the  toy  a!  cclleclions  made  by  kings  of  the  later  dynasties. 
The  real  foundation  of  the  institutioD  (formerly  known  as  the 
BibUaiMqiit  dii  Mgr  ft*  tciil  to  diMa  fiMi  Um  itisa  Kias 
]obm  iim  Btock  Pifats^  ctpUn,  ««o  had  •  nnwrtiisMs  tM«e 
Iw  books,  wid  beqneadm!  hib  **  nytl  Bbooy  **  of  MSS.  to  his 
successor  Charles  V.  Chaifes  V.  otjanlzed  his  Bbmy  in  ft  very 
efTorlivc  tn.iiincr,  removing  it  from  ih  P,  I  1,;.  It  la  Cit^  to  the 
Louvre,  where  it  was  arranged  on  deita  lii  a  Ui^i;  h.^ll  of  three 
store>-s,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  first  librarian 
and  cataloguer,  Claude  Mallei,  the  king's  valet  dc  chambrc. 
Ills  catalogue  was  a  mere  ilitlf-liit,  ciiliilod  IntcnUiite  d<s  Livres 
du  Ray  nostre  Scigittur  ttlant  CM  ckazUi  dm  Lcmrif  it  is  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  further  inveatoiies  Bttde Iqr  Jean  Bbnchct 
im  ijfio,  and  by  Jean  le  B^gue  in  14 11  «nd  1434.  Charles  V. 
ma  vaqr  HNial  b  his  patronage  of  Utcratuic,  and  many  of  the 
early  11  111— li  ol  ths  ftwKh  laaamB  aw  dm  »  Ma  bwiag 
employed  Nldwlia  OranM,  Raool  dc  FMk  aad  atkcr  adkobn 
to  make  translations  from  ancient  texts.  Charles  VI  added  some 
hiiodrtds  of  MSS.  to  the  royal  library,  which,  however,  was 
sold  to  the  regent,  duke  of  Bedioid,  after  a  valu.ition  had  been 
established  by  the  mventory  of  1434.  The  regent  ti.insfcried  il 
to  Kngland.  and  it  wai  finally  diiporscd  At  his  death  in  1435 
Charles  VU.  and  Louis  XL  did  lutl«  to  repair  the  lo^  of  the 
predous  Louvre  library,  but  the  news  of  the  invention  of  priiitiiig 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  Uwcmtion  of  another  one,  of  which  the 
first  librarian  was  Laureift  IMmier.  The  famous  miniaturist, 
Jieaa  fonoquat  of  Touts,  vat  naned  the  Uag^  «Nf «iai«r«r,  and 
allhoufb  LoMh  XL  a^actad  to  avail  KiHili  9t  aaay  precious 
opportunities  that  occumd  io  Vk  ndlpd  Mflt  tlw  M<r  fihtary 
developed  graduaOy  with  the  hdp  of  coafiseatkB.  ChaihaVnL 
enriched  il  with  many  fine  MSS.  executed  by  his  order,  and 
also  with  most  of  the  books  that  had  formed  the  library  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  stLted  by  him  at  Naples.  Louis  XII.,  on 
Corail^g  to  the  throne,  iuLorpot.itcd  the  Dibliotbique  du  Roi 
with  the  fine  Orleans  library  at  Bio's,  which  he  had  inherited. 
TVe  Blois  library,  thus  augmented,  and  further  enriched  by 
plunder  from  the  palaces  of  Pavia,  and  by  the  purchase  of  the 
iMBOus  Cfuthayse  collection,  was  described  at  thf  time  saaae  of 
tke  loos  aumlaof  France.  Francis  I.  rrtnoved  it  to  VoMUinc- 
Wcatt  la  tjM,  califts4  bjr  tlw  addMon  of  Ida  pilvaie  library. 

was  still  more  cultivated  by  Henry  II.,  and  which  has  never 
dittJ  out  in  France.  During  the  librariaoship  of  Amyot  (the 
translator  of  F'lutarch)  ihc  library  was  tranf.IcrTcd  from  I'ontaine- 
bkau  to  Paris,  not  without  the  loss  of  several  books  coveted  by 
powerful  thieves.  Henry  IV.  removed  it  to  the  College  de 
Clermont,  but  in  t6o4  another  clwoge  was  marie,  and  in  i6j» 
ft  was  installed  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Under  the  librarianship 
of  J  A.  de  Thou  It  acquired  the  library  of  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
•Sdtbeglorioas  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald.  In  1617  a  decree  was 
HMad  that  tiH»  eopitt  U  vntf  Mir  poUkation  should  be 
dcporitad  in  tliB  Ubiaiy,  iMfctltoiMt  Mt  ilgidly  enforced  tiU 
Louis  XIV.'s  time.  The  fint  cMak^aiMtby  «<  tha  aasaa 
wss  finbhed  In  161J,  and  contalM  a  dcouliMfte  of  aeoie  6000 
vol*  ,  chiefly  MSS.  Many  additions  were  made  during  Louis 
XlJL's  reign,  notablv  that  of  the  Dupuy  collection,  but  a  new 
era  dawned  for  the  liibliolhi-que  du  Roi  under  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  enlightened  activity  of  Colbert,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  collectors,  so  enriched  the  librar>-  ilut  it  became 
necessary  for  want  of  space  to  make  another  removal.  It  was 
therefore  in  1666  installed  in  the  Rue  Vivien  (now  Vivienoc)  not 
far  Inn  U*  pfownt  kaMtat.  The  depanmenU  <tf  engravings 
and  nedak  wtn  vom  otated,  and  before  long  rose  to  nearly 
equal  importance  with  that  of  booka.  MaioOcs^  pfista,  Fouc> 
goat's  books,  and  many  from  tlw  Maaofa  Iteqr  «Ni  adM  •» 


the  collection,  and,  in  short,  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  had  its 
future  pre-eminence  undoubtedly  secured.  Kic.  c;icmtni  made 
a  catalogue  in  lOH^  according  to  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
followed  ever  smcc  (that  Is,  hi  twenty-three  cliisscs,  carh  one 
designated  by  a  letter  of  the  ali)habtt),  wilh  an  .tlpJiabc:  ual  iri<U  x 
to  it.  After  Colbert's  tkauh  Louviui,  emulated  his  predccoKwrr's 
labours,  and  employed  Mabillon,  Theveaot  aadothilS  to  procure 
fresh  acccsi>ions  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  new  catalogue 
was  compiled  ia  1688  in  8  vols,  by  several  distinguished  scholars. 

The  Abb£  Louvoia,  tha  fltiniitai'a  aoa,  bacame  bead  oi  tha  tibiaqr 
in  t69i,andopsaadittoaliliiifanli  aptlvai^iiiiAahhawgb 
soon  withdrawn  was  afterwards  naUwed.  Towards  the  end  of 
Louis  XIV  "s  reign  it  contained  over  70,000  vols.   Under  the 

management  of  the  Al>be  Hignun  numerous  ailditions  were  nwdc 
in  all  departments,  and  the  library  w.is  removed  to  its  present 
home  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  Among  the  more  importJin!  ao- 
quisitions  were  6000  MSS.  from  the  piivale  library  of  tlu-  Colbert 
family.  Bishop  Huet's  forfeited  collection,  and  a  large  number 
U  Oriental  baokaia^wttodfagr  misw'onaries  from  the  farther  East, 
and  by  spscM ajaaill  tOM  lite  l.c%a.  •  liitwccn  17.39  ^°d  1753 
a  catalogue  h  tt  voh.  was  printed,  which  enabled  the  adminia- 
tntloB  to  discover  and  to  sell  lU  dupikatca.  In  Louis  XVI.Ii 
wna  tba  lak  el  Ihe  JU  VaflUra  Ittmary  fiimiihiil  a  »aliiaMa 
iacraaiobotli  ta  MSS>  mi  pitataii  Iwwiliit  A  feir  yean  bctofO 
the  Rtr^'o?u*ion  T  roVe  out  the  latter  department  contained  over 
jOO,ooo  vols,  and  opuscules.  The  Revolution  was  serviceable 
to  the  library,  now  calk'd  the  L!ibUothet)ue  Natioiiale,  by  in- 
creasing it  with  the  forfeited  coilcctions  of  the  imi^rfi,  as  well  as 
of  the  suppressed  religious  communities  In  the  midst  of  tl« 
dilTicult  ies  of  pladng  and  cat^oguing  these  numerous  acquisitions, 
the  name  of  Van  Praet  appears  as  an  administrator  of  the  ix%X 
order.  Napoleon  increased  the  amount  of  the  fovemnMnt  grant; 
and  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  ceaeenring  new  publican 
ttoaa,  aa  wtU  aa  \tf  tbeaG4uisitio&  of  several  special  oolkctioni^ 
tlia  BBtUotbtquB  aiadt  aamidsialito  i«ogicas  during  Uk  idfa 
towards  realizing  his  idea  Oat  ft  AaoU  be  wihwiMt  in  cbaiaelA 
At  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  recorded  ntnnlMn  wen 

3'0,txx5  printed  vols  ,  83,000  MSS.,  and  1,500,000  ciigravi;i^S. 
Ailcr  Napoleon's  donnfjll  the  MSS.  which  he  had  translcrtcd 
from  llcriin,  lianover,  lloretice,  \'enice,  Rome,  the  Hague  and 
other  places  had  to  be  returned  to  thrir  proper  ownrr?.  The 
NfacCarthy  s.ile  in  iSi;  brought  .1  rich  5t«>rc  of  MSS.  and 
incunabula.  From  that  time  onwards  to  the  present,  under  the 
enlii^tened  administration  of  MM.  Taschercan  aad  IMUa  aid 
Marcel,  the  accessions  have  been  very  extensive. 

According  to  the  rtaUsties  tor  1908  the  riches  of  the  Blbliotbique 
Nationate  may  be  enumerated  as  followi. ;  (1}  rMpartemcnt  dc* 
tmpriini'i.  more  than  a,ooo,ooo  vrj|<i.;  ,\I:ip3  and  plant,  500,000 
in  .2!<,(K>o  vols,  (a)  Dcpartemeut  dt:»  Maouncxiu:  110,000  MSS. 
th^js  <lr.iili<l:  ('.reek496o,  Latin  21,544.  French 44,913.  Oriental  and 
miscellaneous  38.583.  0)  IXpartcmcnt  dcs  EBtampes:  1,000,000 
pieces.  (4)  D^^iautement  des  Mcdaillcs:  307,096  pieces. 

Admittance  to  the  "  lallc  dc  truvaO  "  is  obtaiocd  through  a  card 
procured  from  tin:  !j  crrt.iri-d  office:  the  "  sallc  publique  contains 
344  places  for  rc  idor^,  arc  able  to  consult  more  than  so.ooo  vols. 
olDOots  of  refer.  ni  1^.  C,ri:it  iinprovrmenls  have  lately  b«Ti  intro> 
djrrd  into  the  s<.Tvicc.  A  "  uUe  di.-  livluro  pnl>liiiuc'  "  xaitce  to  alt 
readers  and  is  much  used.  New  buildings  .ue  lu  t>rijccM  of  con- 
st nictioa.  iWfBpoatalOKaa  bound  in  volumes  dates  from  1882  and 
gives  a  Ost  of  an  acpWiiens  srMC  that  date:  it  it  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  the  naMsafanthorsandthr  other  for  subject  s.  Tlu  ie 
u  not  yet,  as  at  the  BfiOsIl  Mttscum,  an  alphabetical  caubpe  of  .ill 
the  pnnted  wnrks  and  kept  up  by  periofJjcal  supplementj,  but  unie 


d  dfs  livrci  vitf-rmUi  ll.l^  Ihvii  bcjun.  In 


1909  the  3Sib  vol  containing  lettcra  a  to  ixio  na 
Some  volumes  are  publiihed  each  year,  but  the  asnier  volumes  only 


containing  lettcra  A  to  Oelp  hod  appeared. 


cootain  a  selection  of  the  books:  this  Incoavcoieiioe  has  now  been 
remedied.  Among  the  other  catalogues  publiihed  by  the  Printed 
Book  Department,  the  following  may  ne  mentioned:  Riprrunu 

aipkMiiqut  dti  Uvres  mis  d  la  di5j>cisi:Uin  tjfv  Ucimri  dans  la  talU  de 
trnoil  (1896,  8vo\  LiUt  dti  piruxiitjuii  /rantatj  rl  (Srant<rt  mii  i  ia 
disporUwn  dis  U<Uurs  (I907.  410.  .lutt^.),  UtU  des  pitufdtfiui 
Urangeri  (new  ed  ,  x^-ff).  8vo)  and  5^f>;V.w^r  (190?,  8vo),  BuUtltM 
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pAT  P.  Marchal  (1895,  4to)>  «itb  the  following  autographed  supul 
mcnts  HistMn  Item  iM0}i  Butoue  thUaUom  **  itotr»t^» 
(1884):  Ummn  <f  Mirtiww,  OTtMtbcM  (ifiSs);  SiMm  MMnlmw 
««Wt(a«r*  (1894);  //ul<w«eoiuttliilMiuMi{«  (1895);  Sa*nt*s  mMteai 
(1857-1S89,  5  vol}.,  4to);  Htiknrt  it  la  Oratide-Bnkttnt  (187 
1878,  autogr.) ;  Htslmre  dt  I'EtfKtgnt  el  du  Foriugal  (1883.  autocr 
•lltsUnre  de  I'Auf  (ifv)4);  Hutcire  dt  I'Afnqut  Ci*)5.  autogr 
Htftotre  de  I'Amirtqtie,  par  (i.  Hjrnnppr  (1901-1908,  autogr 
factumt  et  MUres  documenis  Judtcuitrts  aniirteurs  a  1790,  par  Corda 
ct  A.  Trudon  des  Orrocs  (1890-1907.  8  vols.,  ivo),  CataUmu 
rttUral  its  imctmabUs  its  biUuHhiqutt  puhiupus  de  Fratue.  par  M 
Tvltecbct  et  L.  Pobin,  t.  i.-iii.  (j 897-1909.  8voh  Lores  d'heuret 
i»,pnmis  au  XV'  tihU  consetvis  dam  In  btblwlhf/ptrs  puhhqun  de 
Pmm,  par  P.  Lacombe  (1907,  8vo),  i.\c.  In  ihc  Geographical 
Kction  ihffe  is  L.  V.il!fc's  Calalciue  da  cnrUi  el  plans  reloli/s  i 
/'tins  €l  aux  rr.xirons  dr  Farts  (t<^S,  Hvo).  The  following  should  be 
mentioned:  BMioirapku  acniraU  des  uopoux  histongues  et  areki»- 
fiirtiiil  fMik  par  Us  socUUs  samntet  de  la  Fratue.  par  R.  de 
vnc  k  colbbonition  d'E.  LHAvre-Pofltali*.  S.  Bougenot, 
A.  VuBer,  t.  i.-vi.  (1885-1908.  410).  The  scicntiSc  divi«ao  «  this 
work  (in  t-wxi  parts)  is  by  Dcniker.  The  printed  catalogues  and  the 
autographed  and  raanuijcript  lists  of  the  Dfpartcmcnt  dc3  M.mu- 
•orits  arc  vtry  numerou*  and  ^;rf3tly  (acilitafo  rc-onr.:h.  For  ihc 
Ftvnch  there  are:  H.  Omont,  CaiaUtgue  linfral  dti  manu-.trtti 
pMtais  (i>99-l*97>  9  vote  Svo);  H.  Omont.  Notmttes  oc^iniunn 
(cmtiBUtkNi  of  tM  Hune  caulotrue,  180^1900.  3  vol*.  8vo>,  li. 
Omoat.  Aneiens  Imtniaires  de  la  BihliotUqut  efalimale  (1906-1909, 
t  voh.  8vo);  E.  Coyecque.  Iwentaire  de  la  CoUtctien  AHuson  sur 
tktsUire  d*  ttmprimerif  et  de  la  librairie  U900,'7  yroXi.  8vo).  Without 
repeating  the  ottalogues  mentioned  in  the  tenth  edition  of  iho 
EMcytiopaidia  BrUanntca,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  mention  the  follow- 
lag:  CSilgffgM  it  la  edUcttan  Batuu;  fwttmtairt  dee  tuaux  de 
!■  fiiBtrlftii  CMnmbenik;  Catahpi*  It  talkftiom  des  cinf<ents 
tt  4m  milangei  Colbert  iCatalcfme  des  etUetlioiu  Dtuktsnt  <f  de 
Bttfrnpty;  those  of  the  Dupuy,  Joly  de  Flcury,  and  Moreau  coilec- 
ligos.  and  that  of  provincial  hiitory.  &c.  For  the  Creek  collection 
the  nic>>(  imixirtaiil  c.it.il  igurs  li.ivc  lucn  made  by  II.  Onioni.  ihc 
present  Keeper  of  the  M.inuscriiUs,  and  these  are:  IntrnUitre  torn- 
maire  des  A/.S5.  grecs  (1886-1898,  4  vols.  Svo);  Caialo[us  eoduum 
haiiepafktcorum  patcmum  (1896,  8vo):  FaestmMt  des  plus 
ntum  liSS.  pecs  e*  Mutale  et  em  minusttde  du  IX'mXJV'  stUle 
OSai,  fpL);  as  well  as  Description  des  petntures  H  mm  trnemenls 
ttmum mt  let  MSS.  latins,  par  H.  Bontier  (i»83.  410).  The  lists 
of  <lie  Latin  MSS.  are:  Immlaire  des  ini:nu!criis  Uutns  el  notmUts 
tegtiisitions  jstsqn'em  1874  (186^-5-1874,  7  i<ii.  8vo)  and  ManuserUs 
latits  et  fra«iats  ajoutli  aux /•'r^i:  dci  r<iu:r..>j  atguisitions  tS'S't^Sl 
(1891.  3  vols.  8vo),  by  M.  Dclulc;  ,M.  Omont  published  NomelUs 
jUmtiUkm  dm  dtparttment  des  Mamwcrtis  (|89>-I9a7,  •  put,  tvo). 
•M  B.  Mnnan,  Nttktt  it  axtrmti  de  quelaues  MMltPtb  tttins 
(1(90-1893.  6  volt.  Bvo).  Dm  priadpal  modern  catalogues  of  the 
oriental  coUection  are:  O.  de  SUne,  Cctalotue  des  MSS.  arabes,  atee 
supMmtnt  (1883-1895,  4to);  E.  Blocli.t.  CaU-Aofue  da  KISS, 
arabfs,  persons,  et  lures  de  la  coUtctu  r.  .'ii'v/i-r  'i',..  <i:  ;  F.  I!l  < 'ii  t, 
Instnlatre  des  MSS.  arahes  de  la  coUectton  DetoHrlemafuke  (1906);  F. 
Madcr,  Catalotue  des  MSS.  amUmitus  el  gitrgieus  (1908).  For  other 
oriental  languages  the  following  catalogues  have  been  compiled: 
MSS.  hirmans  et  eambodjiens  (1879);  i/SS.  (kinds,  cortens  el 
ftpemais  (1900-1907);  USS.  copies  (1906);  MSS.  ahu^tnmsUSs^ 
1877):  MSS.  hibreux  et  samaritains  (1867-1903);  lISS.  indo- 
<AtnoM  ;.in  the  press):  MSS.  malayo- pclyntstens  (in  the  press);  M&S. 
wiasdiens  (1900);  MSS.  tnexitains  (1899);  MSS.  persons,  t.  L 
(190s);  MSS.  sanscrits  el  p&lts  (1899.  1907-1908);  MSS.  siamois 
ftW7):  MSS.  syriaques  el  sabiens  (l874-i8<>6) ;  MSS.  tkibttains  (in 
ttW  IMMi).  ttc.  The  catalosiK*  of  manuscripts  in  modem  languages 
m  ncatfir  all  completed.  The  IMpartemcnts  des  Mddaille*  et  des 
Estampen  posvM  exrellent  catalof;"*'*.  and  the  following  should  be 
Bient.omd:  K.  Uabelon,  Cc!alo[ue  des  monrusies  (retques  (1890- 
l89,i,>  .  K  B.ilx  l'in,  lnvfK'..-,trr  ^.'ir.mKire  de  In  collection  Waddtnilon 
(l8<}S  i,  Ui  Jji.'.Vj  fnuises  rii  i':^,!,  r"-ir  IlofTraann  (19OJ);  Murct  et 
Chabuuillct.  Caiali>£ue  des  monmites  t/iuhiies  (1880-1893);  Prou, 
CMUttftt  4a  awMMief  /raafouct  (1893-1896);  H.  de  la  Tour, 
CitebMW  4t  la  eeUeetiom  R»myir,  1**  ^oriw  (1899}:  Ctltltgtes  des 
mennaus  et  mtdaHles  d^ Alsace  (1903);  Git  ««r  mtmisies  de 
tAmMqv*  du  Nord  (1861):  Cat.  des  monnaies  mtawhtamu  (1887- 
1891):  Cat.  des  plombs  (1900);  Cat.  des  bronses  antiques  (1889); 
Cat.  des  camies  antiques  et  medernrt  (iR97-iS<>9);  Cat.  des  vases 
^wl^rt>ffl3d%f  IXpancnicnt  des  Estampes  the 


    F.  Courboin,  Caialcnu  sommaire 

des  paemrts  0  UUitfitfUa  dt  la  Ktserte  (1900-1901);  Dupkuis. 
Cat.  des  pcr'.railt  froM^ais  et  tiraugers  (1896-1907.  6  vols.):H. 
Bouchot,  l.es  Fortraits^  au  crayon  desJCVl^  et  XVII'  stifles  (l8&|); 


CtU.  des  dessins  relaiifs  i  rhtstoin  4m  AUm  (iSoS):  P.  CMrbain. 
Invenlaire  des  dessins.  pholyiraphits  M  pWHtr  rMMW  A  ftUtin 
gtmtralt  dt  Tori  (1895.  2  vola.),  Ac. 

1W  BibBoUiiqu  da  I'AiMaat  wu  foumled  hy  die  inart{tiis 
dc  Pnulmy  (Antoiae-KcnC  d'Argcnson)  in  the  iJ^th  century;  it 
teccivcd  in  1786  Soyooo  voll.£Rim  ibc  due  dc  La  Vallicte.  Before 

it  tad 


)t  omUtlh  wwawfra  At  MSS.  ptet,  pat  H. 


comic  d'Artois,  rbo  bad  boo^t  it  from  the  marquis  de  PAulmy 
in  his  lifetime.  It  containa  at  the  praeat  tin^e  about  '>oo,ooo 
vols.,  10,000  manuacrifrta,  i>o,ooo  printa  and  the  Baatilla 
collection  (i$oo  portfolios)  of  which  the  inveotory  i>  complete^ 
il  IS  the  richest  liiwmiy  for  tba  Ittctaiy  hmory  of  France  aiid  haa 
more  than  jo,ooo  flwitilWl  phMft. 

L'lmeutatre  des  mtumsenls  was  made  by  li  Martm  (1885-1899. 
t  i.-viu  ),  the  other  catalogues  and  lists  are'  Ejiratt  du  catalcrue 
des  ftsurnaux  conserves  i  la  BibluHlU^ue  de  VAnenal  ["  Bulletin  des 
biblKith  et  d>->  archives  "  t.  I ),  j4rcA««irjrfr  fa  flcj.'t//?.  par  F  Funclf 
Brcotano  (1893-1894.  A  vol*.  Svo).  Nlue  sur  les  dipilt  Itllhttrtt 
par  J  D  Labsche  (iMow  funi,  Ctlahta*  4t$  mlaaiptv  4nim  «t 
otf tot  eompotamt  It  eabmH  4u  mtattpit  it  la  liMmMpw  4i  fdnamk 
par  C  Schcf«  (iaM-l90&  *  f>t«k  m)> 

The  BlUioti^Qe  luMBtaettmlttadiih  to  dttpMtfl 
who  ooofided  the  dinetioa  10  CilklM  Mndltle  «M  iMB  ID 
puUic  in  1(^1,  and  im  tniisremd  to  Kao  de  Kiodlni  ta 
1648.  Dispersed  during  the  Fronde  in  the  lifetime  of  Mazarin, 
it  was  reconitituted  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in  1661, 
n  hen  it  contained  40,000  vols,  which  were  left  to  the  College  dc$ 
Quairc-Naiions,  which  in  ifxn  made  it  again  public.  It  now  has 
250.000  vols.;  with  cxctUcni  manuscript  catalogues. 

The  catatocues  of  (nruivihuli  and  manuscripts  are  printed:  P. 
Marais  ct  A.  DtttrcMie  de  Saint-L£on,  Calatotat  de*  imewaaMt*  4t  ta 
bibltothique  Matari     '  '      -    -    -  - 
i<rn,  (i^aml^l 

Ontont. 

The  first  h'brary  of  the  Cenov£fains  had  nearly  disappeared 
owing  to  bad  ■wi»i»h«t«»tiM.        Cudiul  Fnafioii  de  Is 

U^ooa  Older,  coostfluted  ia  ia4a  a  new  Dbnuy  with  hh  owa 
books.  The  BiMiolhdque  Ste-Geoevi^ve  fai  1716  possessed 

45,000  vols.;  important  gifts  were  made  by  LcteUier  in  j-'i, 
and  the  due  d'Ori#ans  incrtased  it  still  more.  It  bctj^me 
national  property  in  1791,  and  was  called  the  Biblioth^que  da 
Panthfon  and  added  10  the  Lyctc  Henri  IV.  under  the  empire. 
In  1908  the  library  contained  S'.o.ooo  printed  vola.,  1335  incuna- 
biUa,  3SIO  manuscripts,  10,000  prints  (including  7357  portraita 
and  .5000  maps  and  plans). 

The  printed  catalogues  at  present  comprise:  Poir<eet  Laraoureux, 
Ci (<;/■'!; if  ahriif  de  Us  bM\oih/que  SU-CenevOee  (1891,  8vo);  3 
supplements  (1890-1896.  1897-1899,  1900-1903);  Catai«tf*  des 
imtrnttMrn  itblMittSnt  Stt-CenttOn.  rtdi^Tpar  Dammtmi  piOM 
Mf  M.  Mb£t  (ii9a7W>);  Gxabiw  tbMTu  MSS,,  par  Ol 
Kohkr  (18M-1896.  a  vols.  Svo):  /Tiimfctri  iwufcl  tttiaS. 
trees,  pat  ti.  Omoat:  Notices  sur  fadipiM  JCSS>  MMMirii;  pat  Et 
DcviOe  (1904-1906^  le  pte.  8vo). 

Tfeo  nUielUqno  4«i  Anhhw  MdaUb^  fMaitd  It  ilgft 

by  Daunou,  contains  30^000  vols.  OB  adeMM 
bisioiy.  It  is  only  acccsiible  to  the  oiBfiali. 

Il  waeid  be  lapewiik  to  dmAe  al  the  oftcial.  municipalaad 
acadcetdc  Kbcariea  of  Futa  aMi*  or  km  o^cb  to  the  public,  vhicli 
are  atx>ut  300  in  number,  and  in  the  following  survey  we  deal  only 
with  those  having  10,000  vols,  and  over. 

The  Biblioth^quc  du  Minisl^  des  aflaim  Atranefrr »  was  founded 
by  the  ^larqu•.^  ile  Torcy,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  Louis 
aIV.;  it  contains  80,000  vols,  and  is  lor  oAcial  use  only.  The 
Bibli<Mbique  du  Ministire  de  I'AgricuUure  dates  from  1883  and  haa 
cmly  4000  vols.  At  the  Ministry  for  the  CoUmie*  the  hbrary  (of 
10,000  vols.)  dates  from  1897;  the  catalogue  was  publiilMd  fat  1905: 
the  Ubrary  of  the  Colonial  office  is  attached  to  tnia  misiMry;  wp> 
pressed  in  1H96.  h  «':ts  re-esuhlished  in  1899.  and  now  contaiM6ooo 
>'0ls.,  7400  [H  ti'.Kliijals  anj  51X10  photopr.ijih s ;  it  is  opea  to  the 
public  There  are  10,000  vols,  in  tne  Uiblii  th<^')ui  du  Ministfre  du 
commerce  et  dc  I  Industrie;  the  BibliolhiViue  du  Mini'.t^-re  drs 
finances  was  burnt  at  the  Commune,  but  has  been  reconstituted  and 
now  containa  js/ioo  volfc:  cooaected  whh  k  a«e jfeojtaiiaiof  Iho 
following  offices:  Contributions  dinsctci,  CootnL 
Hnrecistrement  ct  inspection  des  finances;  the  COBtewta  tl  these 
four  libraries  make  a  total  of  13.500  vols.  The  BiblothlqM  do 
MiniMtee  de  ta  Guerre  was  formed  by  Lotrvols  and  possesses  ito^oeo 
vols,  and  800  MSS.  and  an  income  of  30,000  francs;  the  cataloipHO 
are  BMitMoue  du  dipSl  de  la  guerre:  Catalogue  (iftSt-iSfo)) 
SuppHmnti  (1893-1896);  Catalogue  des  MSS.,  par  I.  Letnoiao 
(1910).  The  Miowing  libraries  are  connected  widi  this  depaitasatt 
ComitA  de  sant6  (10,000  vols.).  Ecole  supfcieow  de  fHno  IntiM 
vols.).  Comit<  technique  de  I'sTtiHerie  (M/tOO  vota.).  Ae  BM» 
tWijue  du  Minist^  de  Vlnt^rieur  was  founded  in  1793  and  has 
So,('<  10  v.jlv  The  BiMintlirniic  du  Minist^c  dc  la  Justice  possesses 
10.000  volsL,  and  L*lm|grinm^atim^^'«i^lLis  ooonectad  with  it 
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Cour  H'apjyl  (ij.ooo  vr.U  );  OHrp  c1r<  rworaM,  datifl(  ffOtn  ftp 
(56.000  voU.,  with  a  catAlogue  printed  in  1B80-1M2);  th«  Biblio- 
th^^uc  dea  avocau  de  cottr  de  CsMMion  {ao,ooo  vols.) ;  tbat  o(  the 
Cou  r  dc  CuMtion  (40,000  voIb.).  The  BtnotMqtie  du  MUitlre  do 

U  Marine  b  of  old  formation  (caulocue  183^1843):  it  contain* 
100.000  vols,  and  356  MSS.;  the  catalogue  of  manuacripu  was 

compili-d  In  1907.  The  BibliothAqiir  du  scrWcp  hydroirniphiquc  de 
La  .Niarine  has  65,1100  soU.  and  150  SlSS.  Ttn-  Mim>iArf  <Ji->  1  r.ivaux 
puhli>T«  po«ae»«es  13,000  vols.,  and  the  Sou»-Secr6lAriit  dc-s  (K»ies 
et  t^l^sraphcs  a  further  30,000  vols.  The  BibliotMqiwde  la  Chambre 
de«  d^utfs  (1796)  poMcsae*  250.000  printed  boon  and  1546  MSS. 
(CcUxt^fia  dis  manuscTttt,  by  E.  Coyecquc  et  H.  Dtbray.  1907; 
Cotatenu  det  Inret  ie  junspridenu,  d'feonomie  pdiiique,  da  fin*nct$, 
el  4  admtnhtraium,  l88j).  The  Bibhoth^niP  <Jii  S^nat  (l8j8) 
rrii  t.ii!-.i  1  f;o,cxx>  vol*,  and  l\43  MSS.  The  UibUothiVjuc  du  Conscd 
d'fitdt  ha»  30,000  vols.  Ali  these  libraries  arc  only  accessible  to 
oSkiaU  except  by  special  permiwion. 

The  Bibliothiquc  Hiitorique  dc  U  villc  de  Paris  was  destro>-ed  in 
tijl*  bat  Julea  Covwia  rtaMutituted  it  ia  1S73:  it  po— esses  400,000 
mm-  noo  MS&  aad  14,000  prinu:  the  prindpal  pnatcd  catatoeuca 
are  (MtMpm duimprtmUsda la  Rifene by  M.  iVrfte  (1910).  CulmlogiM 
dtt  matnatrtU,  by  F.  Boumon  (1843):  a  BaUttin  has  been  issued 
periodically  tiaee  1906.  The  Bibfioth^quc  administrative  de  la 
prifecture  dc  la  Seine  u  divided  into  two  vxiiotis-  Kn  iKli  (ao.ooo 
vols.)  and  fwcifn  (23,000  vols.);  it  is  only  accessible  to  officials  and 
to  pcnoM  having  a  card  of  introductioa:  the  caialogaM  are  printed. 

The  other  libraries  connected  with  the  city  of  Para  are  that  of  the 
Conacil  municipal  (10,000  %-ols.),  the  Bibliothiqaca  Mttoidpales 
P^iuUirv*.  83  in  number  with  a  total  o(  5</>,qou  booJs;  thoee  of  the 
Jl  llo'.plt.il'i  (iv.S.K;  v<  li-  \  ;bc  rn'fi-cturi-  dc  ^mjIicc  Cio.ooo  wU  ), 
if;r  B.:iliiit!i'''.^iii   1  urr.i  \  i  iu.kxj  and  So.ixxj  (jrintb),  the  five 

£»'i!r^  niurv  ifr.dr.  •.u['<'TiturcM  (,ig,7iK:i  mjIs..),  the  six  profe»vionjl 

SCh<'KlU  (I4.7'X>  Mil's .1. 

The  iibraru.-ft  ol  the  univasity  and  the  institutions  dcaUns  with 
higher  education  ia  Paris  are  wcU  orgaaiaed  aad  their  catat<3gu<-9 
generally  printed. 

The  Bimiothique  de  rUniveniti,  althootch  at  prceent  ftou^  as 
a  evetam  in  (our  icctions  in  difTerent  places,  histancaUv  conodared 
is  I ne  library  o(  the  Surtxmne.  Tnis  was  founded  in  1762  by  Monlctn- 
puis  and  unly  inckdcd  the  (acuities  o(  Arts  and  Theology  It 
changed  its  name  several  limes;  in  tSoo  it  was  the  Bibtiothique 
da  nytanfe,  in  1806  BtiiliathAque  de*  Quattv  Lyeta  and  in  181 3 
BiMiMhAque  de  rUnivmitt  de  rranoe.  The  sectkna  Imo  which  the 
Biblioth^ue  de  rUnivcrutd  is  now  divided  arc:  (1)  Facuttt*  de 
Sciences  et  de*  Lettres  i  la  Sorbonnc.  (3)  Kncult^  de  Midecine,  (3) 
Farutf^  dc  droit,  (4)  Itculc  sup/riiurc  dc  pharm^tie.  Before  the 
fpjrjtion  o(  Church  and  St.itr  tlun  h.in  ,1  fihh  v<tiim.  th.\t 
Protestant  theology.  Aitcr  the  liiblioth^^juc  rutiunile  it  is  the 
rirhc5i  in  special  collectivm*.  and  alK>ve  .ill  as  ft-^.ird-.  1.  Uv.ical  philo- 
kwy,  arcbaeoiogy.  French  and  (orcun  literature  and  literary 
cnudan)  Jait  aa  the  library  of  the  Faculti  de*  Science*  et  da 
LMtfCali  nOiaM»  for  philoaophy,  matheniatk*  and  cfaenico-physical 
■cknce*.  The  cmt  developatent  which  has  taken  place  doriiie  the 
last  thirty  )-car».  especially  under  the  adainistratton  of  M  J-  de 
Chantepie  do  Diacn,  its  installation  since  l8o7  in  the  buildings  of 
the  New  Sorbonne,  have  nvade  it  a  library  of  the  very  fir^t  t.ink. 
The  reading-room  only  seats  about  300  person*.  The  avcracc  attend- 
■■oe  par  oay  is  1300,  the  number  of  book*  ooaaulted  varies  from 
iSBOto  MOO  vols,  a  day,  and  the  loans  aaMmm  to  i4/wo  vol*,  per 
year.  The  store-rooms,  although  tbev  contain  more  than  iMO 
mttTHi  of  shelves  atid  comprise  two  buikiings  of  five  storeys  each,  ate 
InsufRctrn'  fi>r  the  .-xnmi.il  .irresslons,  which  re.^ch  nearly  10,000  vol*, 
by  purrha^ic  and  (in--<'tir.itnin.  Amongst  the  latter  the  mast  iin- 
portanl  are  the  U'ijui-vt*  of  Ijv  Icrr,  Pcccot,  IjWsse,  Dcrcnbimr^  .itid 
II.  Iiame  ;  t!n-  Ia»t-r..iiiKd  Uqiicattn  d  tni>rr  ltv.%n  3000  vols.,  inf  luding 
an  troponant  Shakespearean  library.  The  first  section  cunlains  more 
1 990UOM  oirifc,  9000  MiodkM  «Mch  iadode  om 
hiriiaaiiala.  not  MSS..  ■h*  IfcM  tat*  mmf  mti  plaoa  aod 
MOW  priats.  The  alphabctieal  catalogue*  are  kept  up  day  bv  day 
on  dips.  The  daasified  catalogue*  were  in  1010  almost  ready  for 
printinif.  and  some  had  already  been  publishea:  Ptriodi^its  ( ii>fi^) ; 
Ciirtutiiires  (11)07):  Mtianies  iubilairet  tl  »uUUaltons  ccmm-mpra- 
/itvt  (i9'>N);  Inttnuurts  dts  iiSS.,  by  Chatelain  (1S92),  Ihlvh- 
abtes,  by  l^.  ChatcUin  (1903):  and  SufpUmtnt,  Rittrvt  d*  la  bMio- 
ll^mm  i4Oi-iS40,  by  Ch.  Beauliettx  (1909)1  NowidU%  ocfuuifMW 
U7u  IJlBl  Vlidmm  4m  tmet  de  G.  DupUssu  demUt  i  tUn*- 
anM  m  rmt  iniSf),  CMtgmt  celiecUf  det  MfietUfMi  miwrrrs- 
I  ky  Ffcamp  (1898-1901)  For  French  thtsc*,  of  which  the 
y  possesses  a  nth  o^lection,  the  catalogues  are  a*  follows: 
Moorter  el  IVdrour,  Catalorut  dtt  Mset  d*  UUres  (iHm).  <lrc.),A. 
Maire.  Rtfvrlcirf  dt\  Ih^wi  I'.t  Ullrfi  {1809-I900).  .^.  M.iirc,  CaJa- 
lofut  dri  iMit)  de  uientes  (1(109-1890)  tvith  SuppUmenl  to  1900  by 

F^anave ,  Cataiotut  dtt  Mmfmtktgmb Mmuikn dt tittttntttM 

puhhqvr  (1882,  &c.). 

A 1 1  he  Sorboi  ne  a  re  also  to  be  foaod  the  inMrarics  of  A.  Dumont  and 
V  C  outin  (i5.t»»i  v.  W  ),  and  those  of  the  laboratories,  of  which  the 
richest  is  the  Ke<>loK>cal  (30/»o  specimens  and  Uiok»).  The  section 
relating  to  medicine.  hooi«d  sime  1891  in  the  n<-w  biiildiiK"'  the 
FacoM  de  MMectna.  tnchide*  I8(y>oo  vul*.  and  88  MSS.  (catalogue 
Tha  BWiothlvit  4m  I*  teiM  4*  4nkt  4mw  turn  %n* 


and  i-iint.iini  Pa/vto  vnU.,  ijo  MS5>.  The  fourth  section.  I'ficole 
»up«^teurc  d«  pbaroucM;,  greatly  developed  since  1883,  now  i^'fiint 
ft(KQ0O  vols. 

The  other  lOmrfaa  aaaaeted  wkh  higher  cdMMloa  bcM*  dHI 

of  the  Eoole  de*  Bcaas.Arts  (40^000  vols.,  ioo/xx>  rcprodoctioM 
14/MO  drawings).   The  bbrary  of  the  Ecole  normalc  supMem* 

(1794),  established  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm  in  1846,  has  received  le^nn'es 
from  Vcrdet  (11*67).  Cabochc  (1887),  Leramben  Whiimind  11  v,..), 
and  a  portion  of  Cu  vicr's  library ;  the  system  of  cUasificatiun  in  um.-  is 
practicallv  the  same  as  that  el  the  Sorbonne,  being  devised  by 
Philippe  Lebas  (libnrian  of  the  Sorbonne)  about  184s:  there  are 
300,000  vols.  The  library  of  the  Mua^m  d'hlstoirc  naturelle  data* 
from  the  i8di  oentury,  and  cotuains 330,000  voU.,  2000  MSS.,  8000 
oripinal  drawings  on  vrtlum  beginning  In  1631.  The  Hifilioth^rjiic 
de  rOffice  et  Slii  +V  de  I'lnstruction  publique  ((ormerSy  Muvce 
p^lacoKinue).  friended  only  in  1880.  has  75.000  vols.  In  1760  was 
luundcd  tnc  Uiblni(li<Viin-  dc  I  In-stitut  de  France,  which  is  very  rich; 
iu  acquisitions  come  particularly  from  gifts  and  eachanges  (400,000 
vols.,  numerous  and  scarce ;  valuable  MS&t  MMcWIy  nMWiam  once). 

The  following  may  be  briefly  nteatieaedt  CMMnvtohw  natioMl 
de  nusique  (1775).  which  receive*  cvcnrtUag  published  in  France 
relating  to  mitstc  (3(M>,000  vols.):  the  Biblicitli«q«ie  du  th^tre  de 
ropira  (25X>oo  vola.,  5000  songs,  30.000  romai«-t>«,  .md  a  dramatic 
library  of  12,000  vols,  ami  jo.ixx)  pr.ntsj;  ti  c  Th'  Ure  (rao^ais 
(ao,ooo  vols.):  the  Academic  de  m6deciac  (i^.u(>>  \i>\s-,  io/xx>  vols. 
M  periodicals,  5000  portraiu),  t'Observatotrr  (im.4'k>  vol*.):  the 
Bureau  de* Loontude*  (is.aoo  voU.  and  850  MSS.).  I  he  scholastic 
librarie*are:  LTcole oenualede* art* etn»au(aaure*(  16,000 volant 


I'Coole  cokmiale  (iiAio  vol*.);  FEcoie  d'application  du  service  <w 

'  _       y<cdi.);  I'Ecolc  d'.ippfication  du  g^nic  mari. 
time  (14/100  vols.):  I'Ectjle  librc 


sant6  mtlitaire  (23,000       . . 

):  I'Ecole  librc  di-^  .van  i-i  ijolitiqucs  (25,000 
vols.,  250  p<  rio<lirai^) ;  I'tcole  normaic  d'in^tituteurs  de  la  Seine 
(Tn..:»x<  V. .!•  .1;  rr:inlr  iiornule  i»ra^litc  {ytfioo  vols.,  350  MSS.); 
l  Ecole  nauooaJc  d«s  pont>-et-ciiaua,£cs  (9000  vol*.,  5000  MSS..  MOO 
iihnii|[ia|iM>)t  afMH'^''*'*'  catholiqne  (iteMiw  «ota,)s 

rlnietiit  flMOHdaCMMMiqae  (3S/wo  vols.);  Faculty  Bfo  dt 
tMotogie  oroteauitte  (36,000  v<4s.);  Conservatoire  «fa*  aito  flk 
oikiers  (46,000  vol*.,  3500  map* and  plans):  Bibliotb|Kque  polonoinb 
administered  b y  t  he  .Xcadtfmie  des  Sciences  ile  Cncovic  (80,000  vols., 
3o,oou  pnntil;  Stniiv..iir.-  df*  .Mi>Moas  dtranci''rc.s  (js.olkj  voU  ,1; 
rAssoddtion  Valentin  lUuy,  established  1885  (2000  vols,  printed  in 
relief)  wUdiktiaA*  oat  40/100  booka  per  auaa;  rAiaadatiM 
gte6rale  de*  Btadiaaia  (aaMO  vols.),  which  lend*  and  aBowa  nfaiw 
ence  on  the  ptcnisaa  to  books  by  students;  Bibliothique  de  .h 
Chambre  de  Commmt  (aofioo  vols.),  the  catalogues  of  tehich  were 
printed  in  1S79,  iH8(>  anrf  i'|0}:  the  Sjci£t(S  nationale  d'anicuiture 
(20.000  vols.);  the  Sm<  irtr  d'anthropolojcie  (23,000  vols.);  the 
SxH/rt^  .\siatiqur  (ir/'xi  vols.,  200  MSS.);  the  Soci<H<  chimique  de 
France  (  i<>,'«to  voli  I.  tlir  catalo^e  o(  which  iras  published  in  1907: 
the  Scx;i6t£  dc  chirurgic,  dating  from  184A  (30,«oo  vols.) ;  the  Soci^te 
entonnologiiiue  (90^000  vola.):  the  Socitt*  de  gfagraphie  founded 
i83i  (te/no  voM..  6000  map*,  »ajooo  photograph*,  3300  portraits, 
80  MSS.  of  which  the  catalogue  was  printed  in  1901);  the  Sx-i(H4 
g4ologiquede  France  (15.000  vols..  30,000  specimens,  800  pcn-xImaK) ; 
the  Son^i*  dc  I'histoire  du  protcstantisme  (rancai*,  fourwled  in  1852 
(50,000  vols.,  1000  MSS. ;  inc  nmi  js.ooolrs.) ;  tbeSociftdd'cncouratfc- 
ment  pour  I'induurie  nationale  (50,000  vol*.,  income  8*)oo  (rs.);  the 
SaciMdeslngfoieundvils  (47,000  Vf^:caiakfae  made  in  1894); 
the  Sad«t4  de  len^ation  comparte  (15^000  voh,.  4900  paropbleu); 
Mi  hw»  tht  Bpiilliiqiii  jb"l»  SocMi4  d>  uSkimm^Mt, 
f oMoM  fa  iMelSayiSaote..  vkk  •  pilMM 

IU f  ri^  vhc-  RrvotutioD  there  vmh Parb  alone  iioo libraries 
c<  uuii;ii:iK  aiiuf-i  ihcr  j.ooo,ooo  VOh.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rehK'ious  orders  ihc  lior.^rics  were  confiscated,  an<I  in  17  ;i 
more  thati  800.000  vob.  were  sei/xd  in  162  religious  houses  and 
Iratwfcrrcd  lo  ciglit  literary  foundationi  in  accordance  with  • 
decree  of  November  14,  1789.  In  the  provinces  6,000,000  vol*, 
were  seized  aod  traaifemd  to  local  depoaitoriet.  The  organiza. 
tioa  «f  tht  amunl  Ubnuics  imder  the  decree  of  j  Brnmaire  An 
IT.  COeMbar  tf,  iimD  came  to  nothiac  but  the  consvJar  edict 
of  Jaaoaty  38,  iBoifMMdaliDilivBeqHiwiiaB  to  the  bookste 
ibe  local  deposltoriet.  Twm  litt  fUne  tb»  Bbnry  syatein  •■• 
recoasiituted.  alike  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Unfortunately 
many  precious  1xh)1;s  and  MSS.  were  burnt,  since  by  the  decree 
of  4  Brumairc  An  II.  (October  25,  1793)  the  Committee  of  In- 
struction orJcrrii,  on  the  profiosition  of  its  president  the  deputy 
Rommc,  llic  ilc5trvir:ioii  or  inodilicar  ion  ol  Kn'ks  and  olijcits 
of  art.  vadcr  the  pretext  that  they  rcuiiicd  the  outward  ol 

The  book*  in  ibe  provincial  lOmdei,  not  Indudiat  thflit  b 
pdvate  bMdi  or  bebngtag  to  todetiai,  manbec  «vtr  ^lao^oi 
volk,  15.540  incunabula  and  93.«M  If  SS.  The  aiBBalMr  te  th» 
coiooits  and  protected  itaie*  ovtaMe  ninoe  b  immtaiB,  bat 
it  otMde  to  aBOB  iImb  aooydoe  vek.;  to  this  number  aniat  be 
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addtd  tbt  fjffilJSI  voht  contained  in  the  university  libraries. 

300  dl^UtmenUl  libraries,  and  as  many 

_  _  t»  laaoHd  Mdetka.  Tba  iaaoM  if  the 

pioviikU  Bbnrlei  b  tbwer  tbiii  tfcit  of  tbe  ftiUaa 

AVJ^  fiOlkctions.  With  the  exception  of  36  libraries  coo- 
••"^      necteii  specially  with  the  state,  the  others  are  municipal 

and  are  admiiiisUrcd  umlcr  state  control  b\' municipa!  )i!ir,.ri.iris. 
The  original  louudation  of  most  of  the  libraries  Jjics  but  .1  ^iuiri 
lime  before  the  Revolution,  but  there  arc  a  few  cxccpi  ions. 
Thus  the  Biblioth^ue  d'Angers  owes  its  firsl  colleclion  to  Abin 
de  la  Rue  about  1376;  It  now  contains  ytA^S  vols.,  134  incuna- 
byU  and  3030  MSS.  That  of  B«ui|n  datM  irom  1466  (36,856 
VBli.,  33s  incunabula,  741  MSS.)>  TlwIBlWiyoI  Caipentras  was 
cMabUahed  ^Hkhd  AniMci  betuMB  143*  aad  1474  is^fioo 
1Mb.,  S1S4  MsSL).  MtthlradebBBiMbnUtobetliefiNiiHler 
of  the  Kbrary  at  GeRDoat-Fetraiul  at  the  end  of  the  tjlh  ccnttuy; 
it  contained  rather  more  than  49,000  vols,  at  the  tloM  o(  iu 
fwioD  with  the  BiUioth^e  Univeniuife. 

Amongst  the  libraries  which  date  from  the  l6th  ocattuy  nMHt  be 
mentioned  that  at  Lyons  founded  by  Francois  I.  in  tgKfiU 
113,168  vols.,  870  incunabula  and  U43  MSS.  That  of  tW ' 
At\s  has  82.079  vol*.,  64  innm  idiira  and  31 1  MSS. 

In  ihr  I'lh  crntur\-  win-  i  -tablished  the  fonowing  librarlM: 
Abixvillr.  by  ("h.irlr-i  Sanson  in  1685  (46,929  voli.,  43  incunabul.i, 
^^4J  .MSS  ):  Bcsanrnn  by  Abb<  Boitot  in  1696  (93,580  voU.,  u.»y> 
incunabula,  33.17  MhS.).  In  1604  the  Consistoire  rdofttat  dc  la 
Rochelle  ceMblislwd  a  libcuy  wMch  fXMseases  to-day  wtli., 
14  inconabute,  1713  MSS.  St  Etienne,  founded  by  CuoBBl  de 
Vitleroi.  has  50.000  ^-ols.,  8  incunabuh.  343  MSS. 

The  principal  libraries  founded  dtirine  the  l8th  century  arc  the 
following:  Aix-<n-f"rovrncr,  esJ-iblishcfi  by  Tournon  and  M^Jane  in 
1705  (i6ij,ooo  voli..  -^fv)  inr un.ibut.i,  1351  MSS);  Il<>r<!i aiix,  1738 
(306,000  vots..jU9l  MSS.);  Chamb<;ry,  1736  (64,300  vols.,  47  in- 
cwbwin.  tg  MS&}:  Diioa.  1701.  foaaded  by  P.  Fevret  Uai.ooo 
vob.,  til  taevn^n,  1669  MSS.):  Grenoble,  177a  (360,773  vob., 
63s  incunabula,  3^5  MSS.);  Marseille*.  1799  (lll^a  vols.,  I43 
incunabula,  t69i  MSS  ):  Nancy,  founded  in  1730  by  StaBisbt 
(126,149  vols.,  305  incunabul.T.  I'>';5  MSS  ):  Nanfes,  1753  (103, 32K 
voU.,  140  incunabula,  275"  Mss  );  (ounde<l  in  ijH'i  by  M>'.i^: 

Masaa  (55.000  vols.,  300  incunabula ,  150  MSS.);  Nlmes,  founded  by 

tT.  de  Siguier  in  1778  (80,000  voU.,  61  incunabula,  675  MSS.); 
ioct,  by  ban  de  Dieo  and  R.  Bion  in  1771  (49.4<3  vols..  67  incuna- 
bula, 189  MSS  ):  I'crpignan.  by  Mar&hal  dc  .Mailly  in  1759  (27,300 
vola..  9o  incunabula.  137  MSS.);  Rcnne*.  17.^^  (110.000  voU,.  116 
incunabula,  6fi2  MSS  ,  incomr  8050  frs  );  Timl'mv^,  by  .irrhhi\hfp 
of  Briennr  in  17S2  (21  voix)  vul*,.,  859  iarun;ibul.i,  luro  Slss  1, 

Nearly  all  the  other  munirinal  bSr.irii^  d.Ttr  Irom  the  kcvolution. 
or  rather  from  thf  p<  rir»1  rif  ihr  rI^tl^IrlbuIi(lH  of  the  Nxiki  in  1*^03. 
The  following  municipal  libraries  possess  more  than  100,000  voU. : 
AWfooa  {tiSfioo  voli.,  698  incunabula, 4138  MSS.),«I  wbich  the  first 
CoUectloa  was  the  lecacy  of  Calvct  la  itto;  Caen  (is3,ooo  vols.,  109 
incanabula,  665  M^.);  Montpellier  (130,300  vols.,  40  incunabula, 

?(■  MSS.):  Rouen  (140,000  vols.,  400  incunabula.  4000  MSS.); 
ours  (I3J.OOO  vnU  .  4SI  inrun.ibula,  1999  MSS.) ;  Versailles  (161,000 
vols.,  436  UKun.tbuli.  I J 13  MSS  ). 

The  following  towns  have  libraries  with  more  than  50,000  voluroes: 
Amicna.  Auacrre,  Bcaune,  Bran.  Douai.  la  H4wa,Xflle,  la  Maas, 
OrMans,  Pau,  Poitiers,  Toaloa  aad  Verdun. 

The  catalogue*  of  the  greater  part  of  the  aMWifchial  Ifeiailli  arc 
primed.   Especially  valuable  is  the  CaUilepm  ittltSS.  4u 
mtrnt  it  PmHtM  im  niAMllBMati.  ahhh  biBUlto  aaiMr  ta  It^; 
*ail8&afF^llllt<rlwni  aai— >  — <t>Maaf  ifcajaMMia 
50. 

The  liljr.u:M  of  the  provinrial  univTr^ilie*,  thanks  to  th'ir  re- 
organiaation  in  1883  and  to  the  care  exhibited  by  the  gent-rat  in- 
«elaai,afap«atljraBKaMBtad.  AfahaaTfCSS  vols.]  Alger  160^89; 
•aaaoaa  94.>7S:  Botdtaax  n6k«7*:  Caea  ia7,94a;  Qermaflt 
ITIi^i  Oijon  ii7,5'>4:  CrcnoUe  137,400;  Lille  »S4*7i  JLyoaa 
US,|6a4;  MarMrilIrs  53.763:  .Montpellier  310.938;  Nucy 
Pbttters  180.000:  Ktnnes  166.177 :  Toulouse  232.000. 

Since  l883  the  educational  libraries  have  largrly  developed ;  in 
1877  they  were  17,764  in  number;  in  1007  they  »rrr  4-4,<)ji,  con- 
taining 7i757d9l7  VoIsl  The  purely  •rnolaxtic  librarx  s  l,.i>e  de- 
creased:  la  t9i»  then  were  a674  libraries  with  1,034.132  voK, 
wkUsl  after  the  reorganization  (Cbrulaiie  of  March  14.1004)  there 
only  nil  with  373.^79  vols.  The  SoelM  FrMUtlin  pour  la 
itioB  das  bifalMMBan  $t$thku  at  ■■iiafiii  diitribatcd 
J  il»  UhmOm  wtgfc aaatwliag.ia5  wlfc.Ula—  Uw  years 

I9DO  and  1909. 

AVTiiosiTlKS. — lafanaaikNI  has  been  given  for  this  arcount  by 
II.  Albert  Maire,  litaraftail at  the  Sorbonne.  See  alto  the  following 

Ir;  I.  MMMsaCi.  csfltacfttM,  or  (aaiM/Mm. 

aiMaiflM  tl  m^uts,  par 

__r«r  '  '     -•  - 


•     aniWHrj,  par 


monustTitt,  par  Paul  Marchal  et  Camille  Couderc  (Paris,  1907.  a 
vols);  F^lix  CKimbon,  NoUs  no  la  Miuukequt  de  fUnrntrMU 
Paris  d€  tjdj  4  igos  (Caoat.  1905):  Fosieycux,  La  BMiMhkfH* 
its  Ufilaux  ie  Paris  (Revue  de*  bibliothiqucs.  t.  18,  1908):  Alind 
Frsnldin,  CmJ4  des  tavanU,  it*  litUraUu/s  el  dts  artisUt  dant  !• 
bibliolkhq^fi  de  Paris  (Paris,  1908);  Ituimctiun  7  Mars  iSgg  ttv 
I'ortaniuition  det  bibiiolkhgtui  miUtavtS  (Pans  i,^/;^;  Henri 
J.Klan.  /yi  Atuirntui  btHiotk^ques  de  Reims,  Uitr  wrl  rn  i^'/i'-i^qI 
fl  U  f:rim.:\o<f  df  h  bihlwMque  puhlii/uf  (Reim*.  lltnry 
Marirl,  Kapfxtrl  adtesit  ou  MtnuU*  dt  I' Instructiott  FuUigtu,  sur 


I  rnsembU  des  services  de  la  btblioHtfUB  mmli§malt  MS  /MS  Uoafaal 

UflicicI,  1906) :  Henry  Martin,  IliUmt  it  Im  mUMfn*  dt  FArttmS 
(Paris,  i899)&&  Hani.  U  ItMiMmmml  its  IMioMqites  puUiqws 
(Paris,  I909lt  TMmL  Martrmil,  la  BibliotMqiui  naiwnaU.  i,n 
crifine  et  set  afcrmsteir.rnl];  nolitt  kislorique  (I  aris,  187H);  AiA4 
L.  V.  I'ti  htur,  ilii'.cnrf  dei  b:sl:o!iifqufS  pu'ltjues  du  dipcrtement  Js 
I'Aitne  <-T:i.'i;n/  ti  -St<r-cn\,  LavH  el  Sainl-Ouenlin  (S«>is»ons,  IW44); 
M,  Po^'i'  .  H  111  .1  jn  juirr  and  E.  Clouiot,  Vne  ttsile  d  la  htUtolJltnt 
dt  It  niU  de  J'arit  (I'aris,  1907):  E.  de  Soint-Albin,  Lf«  Biiist- 
Mtam  mmitipaUs  it  U  nllt  it  Hrit  (Paris,  i«96)s  B.  Sabmaaik 
 **  itfUti$t^  na»)> 


Gennany  h  enpbatically  the  home  of  laife  llbnrfet;  her 
former  want  of  political  uiu'ty  and  consequent  mtihiplidty  ot 
capitals  have  had  the  cflctt  of  giving  her  many  large  g^^^^ 
stale  libraries,  and  the  number  of  her  univeriiiies  has 
tended  to  multijjly  idh  iderable  collections;  ifn;  libraries  wera 
registered  by  P.  Schwcnkc  in  i8gi.  As  to  the  iori>ij:ions,  hours 
of  opening,  kc,  of  :oo  of  the  most  importarii  of  liiLm,  there  is 
a  yearly  statement  in  the  Jahrlmch  dtr  dcutichen  BiUiotkekt*, 
published  by  the  Verein  deutscbcr  Bibliotbekare. 

The  puUk  Ubnulea  of  tha  Ccmaa  empiie  are  of  f  oar  distloct 
types:  aUta  IBnuiea,  uiil— iHy  Ubrnda^  town  Ubnuka  and 
popular  libnuiei.  Tha  adninbtmiMi  aad  fTtr***'  Mhto  ai 
the  sute  and  univetslty  libraries  are  mder  state  controL  Tlv 
r.-vr!iir  distinction  between  these  two  clas^^cs  h;. ,  '  i  •  or-.o  less  and 
Icis  rn.arLtd.  Thus  the  university  Ubrarin  aic  li..  lunger  rc- 
stnrlrd  lo  professors  and  students,  but  they  arc  uidcly  um.  i  !  y 
scientific  workers,  and  books  are  bonowed  extcuhivcly,  tin;;  :.y 
in  Prussia.  In  Prussia,  as  a  link  between  the  state  1  .  i  c 
libraries,  there  has  been  since  1907  a  special  ofiice  which  dcaia 
with  library  matten  at  the  Mioislry  of  Public  Inslnictioii. 
Gensfallytha  atata  does  men  caocam  Itiaif  with  tbt  tom 
librailes  aad  Ute  pofNilar  Dbiaiiab  Imi  tiMm  b 

between  these  twa  < 
the  supcrvisioB  ol  a  sdentifieaHy  admiahtaiad  town  Bhtwy  aa  ia 

Berlin,  Dant^iR.  &T.;  elsewhere,  as  at  Magdeburg,  we  see  an 
anLieiit  foijndation  lake  up  the  obb'gations  of  a  public  Ubrary., 
Only  in  rru?j>ii  and  Bavaria  an:  regulations  in  force  as  to  the 
professional  education  of  librarians.  Since  i(/>4  the  Lbrarians  of 
the  PriLSsian  state  libraries  have  been  oblijjc<l  to  complete  their 
university  courses  and  take  up  their  doctorate,  after  which  they 
have  lo  work  two  years  in  a  library  as  volontccrs  and  then  1 
go  a  tacfaoin)  astniaatioBa  Tiw  aacntarial  officiib  i 
have  to  laacb  a  esstafai  adaeatfoaal  suadard  aad  M 
fiaaitnatfoa.  TMa  regulation  baa  baan  lb  Im  a 
libraiians  in  Bavaria  from  1905. 

Ttrrlin  i«  »rll  «upplir<1  with  libraries,  368  being  redbland 
Sthwenke  and  A.  HortzscKansky  in  1906,  with  aioat  S^SIMVeaO 
priaicd  «ala.  The  lai|cac  of  them  is  the  Royal  Library,  -  - 
whM  was  (baaded  by  the  "  Great  Elector^  Ptwicridt 
WilKam,  and  opened  as  a  public  lit^iy  in  a  wiaf  of  the  ckctonl 
palace  in  1A61.  From  1691J  the  library  becane  eatitled  to  a  copjr  e( 
every  (took  publishc^l  within  the  ro>-al  territories,  and  it  has  rtceiv*d 
many  valuable  ■cressions  by  purchase  and  otherwise.  It  now  ia* 
eludes  1, 330,000  printed  vola  and  over  jo,ooo  MSS.  The  amount 
>'eariy  expended  upon  binding  and  the  acquisition  of  books,  Ac.,  is 
£11,336.  The  catalogue*  ate  in  manuscript,  and  indtide  two  general 
alphabetieal  eatalsfiie*,  the  one  in  volume*,  the  ether  00  iHftt 
as  well  as  a  cyeleiaatic  catalorue  in  volume*.  The  foMowinr  aaMMl 
printed  catalogue*  are  issued  :VrraricAiiu  der  tut  irr  net  erstJktenrmtm 
Ltlrralur  tot  der  K.  Bihttolhek  mnd  den  Prtusituhen  Vni-sersiiitt' 
Bibttotktken  ervofbmen  Dftukschnfun  («.inre  1SI02):  Jahrmmevknit 
der  an  den  I^ruluhm  L'nirerstl  :lfn  tn,  k:mrnrn  Sthrtften  (sin  -tf 
1887);  Jtkrerterteiihnis  der  an  den  Dtntstken  Sehtdanttallen 
erirWanmi  ^Mmdfanimi  (since  1889).  There  is  besides  a  atfaasd 
gfasara  Lmttal  ttJtfsuOitm  IfaaMIMM  t<lka<> 
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(1908).  The  aitaloin]«  at  MSS,  •re  mostly  in  print,  vol^  i-ij, 
I6-M  (1853-1905).  I  tic  lilir  iry  i»  si»-..ully  rUh  in  oriental  M^^  , 
chiefly  due  to  purcha>4fs  of  pnvair  collections.  The  musical  MSS  i^rc 
very  remarkadlc  ami  form  tlio  rirhini  tollcction  in  the  world  at  rr- 

Sroa  auiufraphs.  The  buiUling.  erected  about  1780  by  l-'rederick 
t  Cmt,  Bai  lon|i  be«a  too  small,  and  •  new  one  «m  cwmihtwl  in 
1909.  The  building  occupie*  the  whole  ipac*  betwwB  dw  (our 
•treets:  I'ntrr  den  Linden.  Dorotheenstrane,  UnivenitfttaMrassc 
anil  Chail<ittc'n..rrauc.  and  be»idc>  the  Royal  Library.  hau«rs  the 
I'r.ivrrsity  Lilirirv  .mil  the  AcaJcmy  o(  Stieocea.  Tn«  condition* 
a-,  to  the  u  i)f  i):c  1  Mill  .in  .  .1-.  in  mo^t  German  libraries,  very 
liberal  Any  adult  pcrioo  is  ailowcd  10  have  books  in  ihr  raadiiig- 
_  \  ^.     -  ^ jnrfinBiig  ilioic 

nd  t>y  goaraatae 

idinc :  Eorrowing 

'paanilary  security  is  also  pertnitted.   By  spcciallrave  ol  the 

librarian,  books  and  MSS.  may  be  sent  to  a  icholar  at  a  distance,  or. 
if  especially  valuable,  nvay  be  dcpoiitcd  in  unnc  puMlc  library  where 
he  can  conveniently  use  tnem.  In  tvo6-l909  ^64.1x0  vols,  n-cre  used 
in  the  reading-rooms,  jts.txx)  were  lent  inudc  fk-rtin.  and  33,aoo 
out«i«lc.  There  is  a  regular  system  ol  exchani^  between  the  Royal 
LiiMaiy  and  a  great  number  of  Prussian  libraricv  It  is  the  same  in 
Biviim.  Wuntemberg  and  Baden;  the  oldest  system  is  that  between 
Darmstadt  and  Gicawn  (dating  from  1HJ7),  There  n  either  no 
cliarjji;  lur  carriage  to  the  borrower  or  the  cost  is  very  Mnall.  The 

rvading-rooa  and  *"""  '~    '"'^  """  '  '  -J- 

and  ■ 


fooBk  Bmh  mv  hM  m(  M  dl  Mghtr  nfiffifft,  imjiidim  ihoK 
MucMionsl  <BtM  b  ttw  tUBvcnhyt  Ac,  ud  oy  nuutae 

'Xtnty  one  necominended  by  persons  of  staniUnt;  Eorrowing 


ing-rooa  and  magariof  hall  are.  with  the  caorptiaa  of  Suada>-s 
Mad^  qpM       tea  9  tt  9b  tlw  banoMfli  oayanr  liom 


9  to  6. 

Associated  with  the  Royal  Library  are  the  following  untknakines : 
die  Cu^mtkatalo^  itt  Prtuttisihen  wisMiucJufUukin  BtbtMJukm 

(describing  the  printed  books  in  the  Royal  Librar>'  and  the  Prussian 
L'niversity  Libraries  in  one  general  catalogue  11(1. >n  Oips).  the 
AilskunftsburtMii  der  Deutschcn  Bibliolhekcn  (bure.iu  to  K'^f 
information  whore  any  particular  Ik^dU  may  lie  con sultt  il ' ,  ami  thi 
Kommiasion  ftlr  den  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke  (10  draw  up  a 
CQiMlm  cataiogw  ol  booiM  pfimad  beioee  1900). 

Tm  UoivirwtT  Library  (ttxt)  Muabm  nofioo  vth.  toCEther  irith 
350.000  academical  and  schooldiswrutions.  The  number  o(  volumes 
lent  out  in  190S-IQ09  was  104,000.  The  library  possesses  the  risht 
to  receive  a  copy  olcvery  work  published  in  the  province  of  Branoen- 
burg. 

Some  of  the  governmental  libraries  are  important,  espcctaHy  those 
«f  the  Sjtaiiiriaclwa  I  ■miifnit  (iSajxn  von.);  Reichitag  (181,000 
9ok.h  Pktent>Amt  (118x100  vols.):  Hauadcr  Abseonlnetca  (100,000 
inoli.)]  AtMw|rtige*-Amt  (1 18,000  vols.). 

Tw  public  Horary  of  Berlin  contains  lOZvOOO  voli.:  connected 
lllerewith  28  municipal  Votksbibliotheken  and  14  municipal  rending- 
■Boms.  The  3i  Voll.>bibliothcken  contain  (l<)o8)  1^4.000  voU. 

The  Prussian  university  libraries  outside  Berlin  imlude  Bonn 
(333JOOO  printed  vols.,  I5t»  MSS.).  Rreslau  (.530.000  printed  vols, 
3700  MSS.):  (jAttingen,  from  its  foundation  in  I7»b//  the  best 
administered  library  of  the  18th  century  (552,000  prined  vola.,  6800 
MS&):  Crcifswatd  (>oo,ooo  printed  vols..  809  MSS).  Halle 
(261,000  printed  vols.,  ieioo  KKS  ) ;  Kid  (jyS.otW  printed  vols.. 
»aOO  M^);  Kfinigsl^r.;  f.  v,rH>i  f  ,,n;ed  voU..  1500  .\IS>  ) . 
Marburg  (I'ji.ooo  printed  v.jk.  and  .itxiut  800  MSS);  Mun»n-r 
(l9l.(xx>  prmu  l  Mil-.  .  Hoo  MSS  ).  Under  provincial  administration 
are  the  Kuniglichc  a::d  Pruvinzialbibliuilick  at  Haiwwcr  (20}jx» 
printed  voia..  4000  MSS.);  the  Landcsbibliothck  at  Cawl  CUD,ono 
wtatcd  Toh.,  4400  MSS.):  and  the  Kaiser- NVilhcfm-BiWlDtlirli  at 
Poieil  (163.000 printrd  vols  V  A  number  of  the  Urfrer  towns  potww 
ateWent  eiunKipai  libraries:  Aix'la-C  ha|/ello  (112.UOO  vols). 
Brestau  (l64.o<X)  vuU,.  40c«t  MSS  );  UantriK  (us.faoo  vols..  2900 
MSS.);  Frar.kfort  a;M  (.u^.'>«J  v.'li.  Um'Ics  MSS).  Ca-«1 
Murhardschc  Bibliothck  (141.000  vols.,  6u)0  MSS):  CnWne 
S,000  «ola.):  Ti«««a  (100,000  valti,  jato  MS&);  Wiesbaden 
dafdOOQ  vdIi.). 

^libraries  of  Munich,  though  not  «o  numerrmsaathaer  of  Drrlin. 
I  two  o(  great  importance.  The  Royal  Library,  (or  a  long  time 
—    ■  .       lhcTarK'-<t  roUection  of  bivikt  in  Germany,  was  foumtrd 
'      by  Duke  Aibretht  V.  of  Bavari.t  ( 1 5<,r>- 1  wIvj  iiiade 

Wimcrous  purchases  from  Italy,  and  incarporaicd  the  libraries  ol  the 
Nuremberg  phyMsao  aad  historian  SchcdrL  ai  Widanaaladl.  Md 
of  J.  J.  Fugger.  The  number  o(  printed  vols,  b  aauHiHad  at  aDoot 
tttOOhOOO  and  about  $0,000  MSS.  The  library  is  especially  rich  in 
■naablila,  many  of  them  being  derived  from  the  libraries  of  over 
IgO laonastcries cU><<il  in  i8ov  l"he  oriental  MSS.  are  numerous  and 
Wluable.  and  include  the  library  of  Martin  Haug  The  amount 
annually  •.[Kiit  upon  books  and  binding  is  (sooo.  The  catalogues 
of  the  pri:.Tcd  books  arc  in  manuscript.  ano^incliMfe  (i)  a  eeiteral 
alphabetical  catakwve.  (1)  an  alphabetical  1  epeitotium  of  cacB  of  the 
19}  MbdivisioM  of  the  librar>-.  ( t)  bioarapbtcal  and  other  •abject 
catatogaea.  A  printed  catalogue  of  MSS.  m  8  vols,  was  in  1910  nearly 
complete:  the  first  was  publi«hrd  In  1S5S  The  library  is  open  on 
Weekdays  (rum  8  to  I  (No\  cmt-er  to  M.irth  (<  31X0  i)  .ind  on  N(.inday 
to  Friday  (except  fr-im  .Aiigmt  1  to  S.  jiit  iiKi  f  i  <j>  als<i  from  3  to  8. 
The  regulations  for  the  iim.-  of  the  librarv  .ire  m  ry  similar  to  those  o( 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  building  was  erected  for  this 
coUectioa  twiler  King         Ijm  l8ja-i8M.  The  aicb' 
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ro  ih"  library,  whirh  eH-rnpiM  sewnty-aeven  apaltOMBta.  The 
I  <u\i'  I' y  I.ihiaiy  u.is  (.ri^iii,illy  lounditl  at  I  n);'>|<,ta(|t  hi  11^3,  and 
remiiveil  with  the  universily  to  Munich  in  At  present  the 

number  of  voU.  .iinuui.is  10  550.000;  the  M^S  numl)er  looo. 
Kurty-»ix  Munich  libraries  are  described  in  Schwenke's  Adrtisbmtk, 
15  of  which  poMcsMd  in  1909  afaoat  SyOOOiioo  printed  «ala.  and 
aliout  6o,o(X)  MSS.  After  the  two  meatsoMca  above  the  awtt  note* 
worthy  is  the  Koniplich  Bjyrische  Armee-Bibliotbek  (100,000 
printed  vols.,  itxjo  MSS  ). 

The  chief  Bavarian  bbrarics  outside  Munich  anr  the  Royal  Library 
.-It  BamU  rg  (350.000  v<il».,  4300  MSS.)  and  the  University  Library'  at 
Wurzburg  (mo/xw  vols.,  ijoo  MSS.);  both  include  liih  monastic 
KkaMjaa,  tm  UoHonily  LSbmy  at  Eriangen  haa  337,000  vcila, 
Tha  SMlaKitli  and  StodibibUptlNli  at  Augsburf  owns  mo.ooo 
vols,  and  MOO  MSS.:  Nurcmbaii  haa  two  great  coUectiona,  the 
Dibliothek  ties  Ccrmaninrhen  Natioiial-museuma  (250,000  vols., 
J5V"'  MSS.)  and  the  Stadlbibliothek  (104,000  vols,,  2500  MSS  ). 

In  iqo6  there  were  in  l>re--<!en  7H  public  libraries  with  .ibout 
I495,(XM  vols.  The  Royal  Public  Library  m  the  JapanetC  Falaoi 
was  founded  in  the  16th  century.  Among  its  numerooa  ^^^^ 
acquisitions  have  bun  the  library  of  Count  Bilnau  in 
1 764.  and  the  MSS.  of  Ebert.  Special  at  tent  ion  is  devoted  to  hictOfT 
and  tlieraiure.  The  Sbrary  possesses  more  than  520,txx>  volt.  (1909)3 
the  MSS.  number  fiooo.  Admission  to  the  reading-room  is  granted  to 
any  respectable  adult  on  giving  his  name,  and  books  arc  tent  out  to 
persons qualifietl  by  their^sition  or  by  a  suitable  guararitcx'.  Here, 
as  at  ot'-.i  r  Ur);e  lil  r.irici  in  Germany,  worksof  Ixik-vletiti.  .  .irc  only 
supotied  lor  a  literary  purpose.  The  number  of  persons  using  the 
reading-room  in  a  year  is  about  14,000,  and  abaut  t, 
lent.  The  second  largest  library  in  Dmdetl, 
Slatistischen  Landcs-Amtes,  has  I20,rw>  voU. 

Leipzig  is  well  c<5uipped  with  libr.irn  s ;  tImi  of  the  University  has 
550.000  M)K-  and  d^no  \1SS.  Tin-  liiMi  Jihek  iles  Reii  h-.);i  richt»  has 
151.000  v(.>l  .  ,  r'  e  I '  .H  i ji 'CIV  l.r  (  <  ntr.il- llit»liothck  <ler  Comenin*. 
Siiftung  150.000  vuls.,  and  the  SiadibtblKiihck  125,000  vols.,  with 
1500  MSS. 

The  Royal  PuMe  Librwy  of  Stitttgart.  although  only  calaMMod 
in  1765,  has  grown  so  ranidty  thai  it  now  pnsM-sses  about  374.000 
volv  of  printnl  works  and  5,joo  MSS.  There  is  a  famous  gt^wart. 

collection  of  Bibles,  containing  over  7200  vols.  The  J*"- 
.innu.il  es[X.n'!i|iire  dev.ileil  to  InHiks  and  binding  is  £2475.  The 
library  also  enioys  the  copy-privilege  in  Wilrttembcrg.  The  »rnjjfl 


number  hMfrdtn 

despatrhed  from  Sumnrt  laaauto  nj^ 
granted  to  the  Royal  Plivttc  LAMiy.  looadad  la  1110^1 

lams  about  l37.0O0vala. 

Of  the  other  libraries  of  WQrttemberg  the  L'niviTsil  y  Library  of 
TuUngcn  (500.000  vols,  and  4lon  MSS.)  iv:cd  only  be  noted. 

The  Grand-dwal  Libcary  of  Darmstadt  was  established  by  the 
crand-duke  Louis  I.  in  iSig,  on  the  basis  ol  the  stiU  older 
fibnry  formed  in  the  i7th  centuiv,  and  includes  510.000 
voia-aiMlabbut  3^100  M  S's.  ( 1  ixx))  The  number  of  vols,  used 
in  the  course  of  ihc  year  isaboul  r)0,mn.  nl  which  1 4. rmo  are  tent  ouC 

Amon,;  the  othi  r  libr.iries  of  the  Grand  Duihy  of  lle»a»"  the  moft 
remarkable  are  the  l'ni\ersily  Library  at  Giesscn  (230,000  vol*,, 
isno  MSS  ).  and  the  Stadtbibliothek  at  Mains  (220 AKW  voli.,  laoo 
MSS  )  to  whKh  is  attached  the  Cutenberg  Muwuol 

In  the  GramI  Duchy  of  Baden  an-  the  liof.  und  LaMfes-biblkithell 
at  Carlsruhe  (202.000  vols..  3800  MSS  ).  the  Universliy  Library  at 
Freibiirv  t  H  f  ;r.T,r>no  voK  ,  7<x>  Mss  ).  ,-ind  the  Tnivirsity  Library 
at  1 1.  II «_  r;.;  rill*.,  the  olilf  --t  fl  1  hi-  ( .1  rv.in  I  'pn  1  i-il  v  HI  ir.in.s, 
was  loiinihil  in  1  v^'  In  ('■.'3  the  whole  rolUvtion.  <)r.<rihied  by 
JoM-fih  Sc.iliKer  in  lOoi^  as  "  ItKuplctior  et  meliorum  bbn  rum  quam 
Vancana,"  was  cametl  as  a  gilt  to  the  pope  and  only  the  (.crman 
MSS.  tnm  afterwards  rrturm-d.  The  library  was  re-establ»brd  ta 
1703,  atHf  after  tXoo  enriched  with  monaslir  spoils:  it  now  contains 
about  400.000  \nK  and  3500  MSS.  for  the  mr>*t  part  of  Rreat  value. 

Among  the  State  or  I  niversity  libraries  oi  other  t  .•  rm.in  states 
should  be  mentinmd  1)<  in-.old  (1 10.000  vols  );  Jena  (2<i4.()ex>  vuls  ); 
N'eustrclitx  (ijO.Km  viK.),  Oldenburg  (126,000  voU.);  Rost^k 
(275,()00  vols.),  Schwcrin  (225,000  vols.);  and  Weimar  (270,000), 
atfoeMnMag  tick coUecrioos of  MSS. 

TW  DmI  Library  of  Coiha  was  ctubKilwd  by  Duke  Emest  the 
Pious  in  the  17th  century,  and  contains  many  valuable  books  aad 
MSS.  from  morustic  collections.  It  numbers  about 
102,000  vols.,  with  7400  MSS.  The  catalogue  of  the 
oriental  MSS.,chi(  lK  n  lln  iu]  by  Scetren,  aiul  * 
the  collertion.  is  one  of  the  best  in  CxistCftce. 

The  Ducal  Ubrary  at  WoUenbOttrt.  fOMidcd  ta 
of  the  i6th  century  by  Duhe  Julhia.  —a  — dt  gswtotheunhrtnity 
of  Hefanttcdt  in  1614.  whence  tba  nm  " 
ratonied  to  WblfcnhOnel  ta  lha  191b 
300,000  vob.,  7400  M  ss 

The  chief  I'brim-  <■.(  the  H.m'ie  towns  rire-  Bremen  (St.:  1?- 
bibliolhrk.  I4l.o<io  vols),  and  LObcck  <St.idtbibliothek,  l2i,f«io 
vols.):  the  most  important  bring  the  StadtbiMiothek  at  Hamburg, 

MSS^  amoni  thciB  many 
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(•bout  loo.ooo  voU.)  after  that  at  Berlin.  Alurc  Lorniiac  Kas  the 
■MMt  reccotly  (urmed  of  the  great  0<-rm.in  coltectiona — tho  Uni- 
wenitata-  uad  LaodaabiMiatnck  at  b<rd»l>uri{,  which,  ihoueh 
iouaMLtaljj^^Mj^  to  wplan  that  which  had  been  dcatroycd  in  the 


megt,  aumof  MHB  UMOftt  the  UrgcM  librarict  ol  tite  empire. 
It!  booki  amount  to  933,000  vols.,  the  number  of  MSS.  ia  3900. 

The  Adressbuch  da  Diblit/tluken  da  Ociterrekk-untariichen 
Mtmtdut  by  Bohatta  and  Holzmano  (iqoo)  describes  1014 
j^^.       libraries  in  Austria,  656  ia  Huaganr,  and  Jj  ia  DtMoia 

private  leodiag  tibraiies. 

The  Ufgeat  Ubraiy  in  Austri.i,  am!  one  of  the  most  important 
collect  ions  in  Europe,  is  Lbc  Imperial  Public  Library  at  Vienna, 
apparently  founded  by  tbe  emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1440, 
akhovi^  iu  aiiatriwit  MbtarUn  Ijinhwini,  ia  tha  weli-known 
liiii  fFfrttini  ow  (dha  to  tba  Hbniy  wUch  winnritf» 

iu  hictocy  attributes  this  booour  to  Fktdcrick^  mq  Maximilian. 
However  this  may  be,  the  munificence  of  tocceeding  emperors 
gTLMtly  li  il  to  ihc  wealth  of  the  colleclion,  including  a  not 
incon^iilcraLilc  portion  of  the  (liii)trM.-d  library  of  Corvinus. 
Since  1808  the  library  has  aJ<>o  been  entitled  to  the  copy-privilcgc 
in  respect  of  all  books  published  in  the  empire.  The  sum 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  binding  of  booLs  ii  £6o6S  annually. 
The  number  of  printed  vols,  b  1,000,000;  8000  incunabula. 
The  MSS.  amount  to  27,000,  with  loo^oooptpsniof  thecoUectioo 
vt  Archduke  Raincr.  The  inain  library  apaitaMOt  I*  one  of  the 
matt  iplcadkl  halU  in  Euro]>c.  Admission  10  iha  Itading-room 
b  ftw  tooweiyiKNbr,  ud  books  are  alio  lut  oul  vadar  Mricter 
BniltillMii  TteuiiI«Milylabniy«IVi«na«w«(abWMd 
l>y  Maria  Theresa.  The  icadinf-raom  b  open  to  all  coowrs, 
and  the  libniry  is  open  from  ist  Oct.  to  joth  June  from  9  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.;  iu  the  other  mrjiihs  for  ihortcr  hours.  In  iQog 
447. .591  vols,  were  used  in  the  libr.iry,  45,000  vols,  lent  oul  in 
Vienna,  and  6510  vols,  sent  c.irri.igc  free  to  borrowers  outside 
Vienna,  The  ntimlicr  of  printed  vols,  b  737,000.  For  the  pur- 
cIj-i;<-  of  Uniks  .i:h1  tii;i(l:iig  the  Vicniva  University  Library  lus 
annually  60,000  crowns  from  the  slate  as  well  as  44,000  crowns 
from  matriculation  fees  and  contributions  froi:i  i!u-  students. 

The  total  numlK-r  of  libraries  in  \  icniu  enumerated  by  Bohatta 
and  Molzmann  is  I6j,  and  many  of  tlirm  are  of  considerable  extent. 
One  of  the  oldest  anoF  most  importaDt  Ubrarics  of  the  monarchy  is  the 
MaiimniKf  Library  at  Cracow,  with  jADyBOBvols.  and  8i6q  MSS. 

Tha aiiMier  of  monastic  librarMla  Awtria  is  very  conndcrable. 
They  po««e»j.  alioi^iher  more  ih.in  »,5<»,ooo  printi-d  \i>K  .  ?s,ooo 
inrunahul.t  and  J5.rKX)  M^S,  The  oldest  of  them,  irnl  the  ,  •^i  in 
Austria,  is  ih.it  oftho  nioruislrry  of  Si  Piicr  at  S.il/I,i)r;;.  which  was 
establisfici]  by  Arrhl>i-,hop  Arno  (78,s-«?i).  It  indu,],  ^  70.000  vols., 
neatly  1500  mcunabula.  The  three  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are 
KwBMlOnsMy  (lOOyOea).  Admoni  (86«oao)  and  Mdk  (^>,ooo),  all  of 
tften  dating  from  Iht  tllfc  ccntwnr.  Many  of  the  librarians  of 
these  monastic  tibratriea  at*  trained  la  the  gnat  X^na  libraries. 
There  is  no  ofhcial  training  in  Pmiiia  and  wvafhb 
lafonnalioo  about  iacome,  sdministntioa,  accenions,  &c  ,  of 
I  Ib  ihe  Hungarian  kiflgdon,  are  given  in  the 
iSMtHtd Ymt BtrnkumttOr,  I1ielai«iM 

tMHMUiiMhek 

at  Bndapett,  founded  In  itoa  by  the  gift  of  the  library  of  Count 
Tnnt  Sx<chenyL  It  contains  400,000  printed  vols.,  1 6,000  MSS  , 
and  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  Ilungarica.  The  Univcr.<ity 
Library  of  Budapest  includes  273,000  printed  books  and  more 
than  2000  MSS.  Sinrc  i,*l<)7  there  has  been  in  Hungary  a  Chief 
Inspector  of  Museums  and  Libraries  whose  duty  b  to  watch 
all  public  museums  and  libraries  which  arc  administered  by 
committees,  munitipilitics,  religious  bodies  and  locietica.  He 
also  has  undtri.iken  the  t.ivk  of  organizing  a  gciteni  CttiiOftie 
of  all  the  .MSS.  and  early  printed  books  in  Hungary. 

The  libr.iries  of  the  monaslcric^  and  oihit  inMitutions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  raany  in  number  but  not  so  numer<ius  a>  in 
Austria. _  The  chief  amon{{  ihcm.  the  library  of  the  Dtni-tJictinci  at 
Si  Martinsbcrg,  i*  the  central  library  of  tbe  order  in  Hungary  and 
contains  nearly  170,000  vols.  It  wa»  n'ron^titutcd  in  iSoi  after  the 
n'-eit.kblishnieAt  of  the  order.  The  princiiul  tftatum  of  this  abbey 

ii  I'.h  century)  were,  on  the  secularization  of  the  monasteries  under 
oseph  1 1.,  distributed  among  the  stale  libraries  in  Budapest. 

Aiaong  the  Swiss  libraries,  which  numbeied  jog6  in  1868; 
thm  b  none  of  the  first  rank.    Only  three 
wok.-  Hhe  Univctiiiy  LQwaiy  «t  Bob  fi 
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CantooAl  Library  at  '  'itiTMVt.  nd  tha  Stadtbiblioihek  u 
Heme,  whidi  since  190$  b  ttnitgd  to  tha  University 
Library  of  that  city.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
Swias  libraries  b  that  they  nearly  all  possess  printed 
catahigucs,  which  cnatte  f lothv  tha  plao  of  caapKoL 
general  catalogoa  of  aBtMlAnHei  of  the  RpoMfe  AvalaaHg 
co-operative  work  b  thd^  tnatmciit  of  Helvetiana.  All  the 
literature  since  1848  b  collected  by  the  Landes-Biblioibek  at 
Berne,  established  in  i^s  for  this  speiial  ol  jixt.  The  tti.'cr 
literature  is  brought  together  in  lf;c  Uu:;;etl>iljh,  ihck  at  Lucerne, 
fur  which  it  h.is  a  pox  i  riir:;(  i-.l  f^raiit.  The  monastic  libraries 
of  St  Gall  and  tinsiedeln  date  respttlivcly  from  the  )'ears  8jo 
and  946,  and  are  of  great  historical  and  literary  interest. 

AfTitoTtTtic*  — Inforrmtj-ir  hrcn  ^up7'!--1  for  this  account  by 
Pn.iffsxjr  Df  A,  llf.irt^ li.u  .k\ .  IjI  c  in.  u  1  Ik-  Koyal  Libr.iry, 
Berlin.  S«.-c  alM)  Adreu^iuk  da  dcututtin  BiUwUuken  by  I'aul 
Schwcnke  (Leipsig,  itulj  Jtkhuk  itr  dtvUeitm  BM»$Aektm 
(Lriprig,  19Q3-1910);  aSfuur  KtUMitenfuMtn.  by  P.  Sdiwenko 
and  A.  Hortzsehanslcy  (Berlin,  1906);  A.  Hortxacnansky,  Iht  K. 
Bil-lioilifk  CM  Balin  (Berlin.  i<^);  Ed.  Zarncke.  Lei^titfr  BiUiO' 
Iktkrrtfuhrrr  iLeipri);,  !,><xi):  J  fiohjttaand  M.  WMmnnn.  A  drtninuk 
der  /(i' f>n  A<  ?t  J,  r  Ur 't  :r  h  uKi^artsclien  Mimiiriktr  (Vienna.  I<><io); 
Kt.  Kukula.  Pu  ostarttchuilun  StudiailnMMktktn  (I9QS):  A.  HOU. 
Dk  iturrtitkucktm  KltltrMliolhtktn  im  4e»  Jakrtmim$t  latiffaMU 
P.  Culyas,  Das  umtariuke  Obehnspeilorat  da  Muum  tmtmbluHmm 
(1909):  aha  10.000  Biinde  luklt-ndfn  iffntlUhen-BihIigAtkm 
Umtanu,  im  Jakrt  igoS  (Bud.ip<-^i.  iqio);  H  lil^hcr,  "  Bibliotbdti> 
imiox''iAlUaMmkdtricit~^<  ur  lWitnnr«K%i;«aL  1.(1901]}. 

lldy. 

As  the  former  centre  of  dviliaalkm.  Ital/  is,  of  course,  tha 
country  in  which  the  oldest  existing  libiarica  must  be  looked  fec^ 
and  in  which  the  rarest  and  raoat  valuabb  MSS.  ate  prcifniod, 
Tte  Vatican  at  Roma  and  iho  LaaienUna  iOmnr  at  nofcneg 
aicnUBdent  in  thcaneiw  to  anlitla  Italy  to  tank  bofoca  mott 
other  states  in  that  respect,  and  the  venerable  relics  at  VenelH, 
Monte  Casslno  and  La  Cava  bear  witness  to  tbe  enlightenment 
of  the  jieninsula  while  other  naliu.-.s  v^iitc  slouly  tiil.inf;  tl  i  ir 
jiUtCi  in  the  drilc  of  C'lirlstiaji  jujl.iy.  Tlic  lucaJ  tights  aiid 
inicrcili  wliich  so  long  hcl;H.il  to  aiijitde  the  unification  of  Italy 
were  Uicful  in  crciting  ami  iirescrving  £t  numerous  minor 
centres  ni.iny  l!br.^rtcs  which  oihtriviic  would  prob.ably  h.ive 
been  lost  during  the  progress  of  absorption  that  results  from  such 
cent roliAit ion  as  exists  in  England.  In  spite  of  long  centuries 
of  suHcring  and  of  the  aggression  of  foreign  swords  and  foreign 
gold,  Italy  is  still  rich  in  books  and  MSS.  The  latest  ofDcial 
statistics  (1806)  ^vc  narlicubts  of  tflii<  libnriei,  of  ivbidt 
pfOTtadu  «M  commimL  Ii  iSqii  tlMO 
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and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  mi.nistcr  of  public  instflKtioO* 
The  R(golijmenio  controlling  them  was  issued  in  the  Bel' 
Ictino  VffiitJt.  5  Dec.  1907.  They  consist  of  I  he  national  ^^'^ 
central  libraries  of  Rome  (Vittorio  Em.ini!elc)  and  atrarWs. 
Florence,  of  the  national  libr.Tricj  of  Milan  (B.Midcnse). 
Naples.  Palermo,  Turin  and  Venice  (Marciana);  tbe  Biblioteca 
f:  I  'TiMliva  at  Cremona;  the  Marucclliana,  the  Mediceo-Lau- 
rrnziana  and  the  Riccardiana  at  Florence;  the  govemativa  at 
Lucca;  the  Eitcasc  at  Modcna;  the  Brancacciana  and  that  of 
San  Ciaooow  at  Nipies;  the  Rdaiina  at  Fartna;  lite  Aofdica, 
the  r««anaf<Bggt  and  tho  Laadaana  at  RMoe;  tho  ' 
librarieaof  Bob^  CM^iari,  Gttaiia»  Oaaaa, } 
Naples,  Pfediu,  nivb,  Pba,  BMRt  aod  Saand;  tha  VtetbaBIhaa 
at  Catania  (joined  to  tho  oaiwiaby  Bbiaiy  for  adadaiwatlva 
purposes):  the  VaUicclIiana  and  the  mudcal  Ubmy  of  dw 
Accad.  of  St  Cecilia  at  Rome;  the  musical  section  of  the  Palatlaa 
at  Parma;  and  the  Lucchesi  Palli  (added  to  the  national  librarjT 
at  Naples).  TTiere  are  provi^.ioii',  whcreliy  sunll  cull,  t  lions  can 
be  united  to  larger  libraries  in  the  same  place  and  where  there 
are  several  government  libraries  in  one  city  a  kind  of  corporate 
adminbiraiion  can  be  arranged.  The  libraries  belonging  to 
bodies  concerned  with  higher  education,  to  the  toyal  scientific 
and  literary  academics,  fine  art  jpH«t— ,  aaaennB  aod  achnbrtlf 
institutions  are  ruled  by  ^tccbl  tifulatloas.  The  niaiNar  «l 
pofalic  iffi^fiffft««n  b  iwlrtiHl  hf  a  iit%riTii  boatd. 
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*i—  — *        iti.t divided  into  (i)  librarians, 
or  keepen  of  MSS.;  (>)  sub-librarians,  or  sub  kcvpcrs  of  MSS.; 

(j)  attendants,  or  book  disLriljutors,  (4)  ushers.  &c.  Thoic  of 
cUss  I  constitute  the  "'  board  of  dirttuon,"  which  is  p<rcside<l 
o%cr  by  the  librarian,  .md  meets  (roin  tune  to  time  to  consider 
iiaportaat  measures  conncaed  mth  the  adtniiustrauon  of  tbe 
library.  Each  Iibr;iry  is  to  possess,  alike  for  books  and  MSS  . 
•  fcoenl  inventciry,  an  atc«««oos  rcgiitec^  u  alphabetical 
Mthor-ailalo^e  and  a  subjca-ottalogaeb  Wbeo  tbcy  are 
ttu|r»  nUiopm  ol  the  tfedal  coUectkos  «R  to  be  coomiled, 

«(  Um  MSS.  tm  i»  1910  bdat  hNc4  Mfcilir  iiilkciiaiegues  of 

orfental  codlcts  and  inntnalMlt.  VMM  odkcr  «BMli  registers 

Arc  prDVtJcd  fur.  Ttic  S'jms  gnnti-d  by  tbe  !t:He  for  library 
pur[x)scs  must  be  applied  to  (i)  £,aUries  and  the  catalogui-s  of  the 
MSS.;  [2)  maintenance  and  other  expenses,  (j)  purchase  of 
book*,  binding  and  repairs,  &c.  Booki  arc  chosen  by  the 
librarians.  In  the  unlvcn.ity  libraries  part  of  the  expenditure 
jt  decided  by  the  librarians,  and  part  by  a  council  formed  by  the 
pwimaa  «<  the  dilTerent  faculties.  The  rules  IBM  UJUioU, 
Sept.  t7,  1908)  for  lending  books  and  MSS.  aUow  dm  t*  be 
•ent  to  other  cotmtrkt  imder  tpedal  drcumstUKCS. 
■  Tlifi  j(  attttittJlt  ffMfMlte  "o™"*^  tf"^  tilMl  yMriOOO 

firt  in  beokf.  Pnm  the  thne  aoonce  of  sifts,  copytitht  ead 

purchases,  tbeir  acccs-sions  in  kjo.'S  were  i^j.oto,  being  »I,I1J 
more  than  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  readers  is  in- 
CIeasi.^g.  In  ji;k>S  there  were  i.I76.q;i,  "ho  m-idi-  use  of 
1,6^0,543  vols.,  showing  an  increase  oI  30.4 56  readers  and 
67.579  books  as  contrasted  with  the  stalislic*  of  the  previous 
year.  Two  monthly  publications  catalogue  the  accessions  of 
these  libraries,  one  dealing  with  copyright  additions  ei  Italian 
Uterature,  i1k  Other  vith  all  {oteigB  books. 

The  -fiilitnrtf  p«tBe  faMiuctka  hu  kept  n  watchful  eye  upon 
the  Utcnqr  trMWMi  flf  the  iu|jpmn(l  meiiMtk  hodSm.  In 
1875  there  ven  1700  of  thcie  cenfaraleJ  Ilbnflei.  eoBttidIng 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  volumes.  About  650  oi  the  ooUccttons 
were  added  to  tbe  contents  ol  tbe  public  Ubraries  already  in 
existence;  the  remaining  1030  were  banded  over  to  the  dillerent 
local  authorities,  and  scn-cd  to  form  37!  new  communid  libraries, 
and  in  iS;6  the  number  of  new  bbrarics  so  comitoscd  wis  415. 

The  Biblioteca  Vaticana  stands  in  lius  very  nmt  raiok  among 
rMnymi  Hbruics  as  regards  antiquity  and  wealth  of  MSS. 
I^g^  We  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  BiblkHcca 
Vnticana  to  the  earliest  records  of  the  Serimum 
AMr  ^fMMkw.  which  was  cnshiiaed  in  Mfe  OMUdjr  «t  the 
laienm,  nd  later  on  partly  in  the  'hirrie  Cbmidnhi.  \M  ti 
aB  the  things  that  used  to  be  stored  there,  the  only  $ur\ival, 
ti>d  that  is  a  dubious  ciample,  is  tbe  celebrated  Codex  Amistinus 
now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  Of  the  new  period 
ioaiifjuratcd  by  Innwccnt  III.  there  but  remains  to  u»  the 
invcritory  ni.i<!c  under  Bonlf.Ke  \'I11.  The  library  shared  in 
the  removal  oi  the  Papal  court  to  Avignon,  where  tlie  cdieciion 
was  renewed  and  increased,  but  the  f'ontifical  Library  at  Avignon 
has  onfy  m  part,  and  in  later  limes,  been  taken  into  the  Library 
9f  the  Vatican.  This  latter  I>  a  bcw  creation  of  the  great 
hmmiif  BOM  «l  tbe  ssth  «eMt«y.  £ii|iBiy»  IV.  planted  tbe 
iMi  eeetf,  hot  NldMiiM  V.  anal  to  lookai  m  the  reel 
founder  of  t^e  lITirary,  to  wUcb  SfatOsIV.  COOMtltted  « (kfahe 
abode,  ornate  and  splendid,  in  the  Coutt  of  the  ffuppagaBo. 
Sixtus  V.  erected  the  preseul  magnii'iccnt  l)unding  in  i  and 
greatly  augmented  the  coUeeiion.  The  library  increased  uneicr 
vari<ms  f)0[>es  and  librarians,  among  the  most  noteworthy  of 
whom  were  Kiarcdlo  Cervini,  the  f>n$l  Cardimit  Bibiiotecario.  later 
Pope  Marcel  11..  Sirleto  and  A.  Carafa.  In  1600  it  was  further 
^orkhed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  Ubrary  of  Fulvio 
OnJbl.  which  contained  the  pick  of  the  most  precious  libraries. 
iPope  Paul  V.  (160s- t6)i)  acpinted  the  Bbniy  ftov  the 
archives,  fixed  the  progressive  nvmefatlMi  of  the  Ciwk  and 
L.Tiin  MSS  .  and  a<ldLd  two  great  hatls,  c.ilted  the  Pauline,  for 
the  new  co<Jicfs.  Under  him  .md  under  Urban  VUl.  a  number 
of  MSS.  were  purcha.scd  from  the  Ccmvento  of  Assisi,  ol  the 
JUUMTva  at  Rome,  of  tbe  Capranica  College,  &c  £q)cciaUy 


noteworthy  ate  the  ancient  and  beautiful  MSS.  of  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio.  and  those  which  were  acquired  m  various 
ways  from  the  monastery  ot  Koss-ino  Gregory  XV.  (i6;j) 
rccuved  from  MaximiH.an  1  ,  dultc  of  Uavarta,  by  way  oi  coai> 
pcnsation  for  the  money  E.upplitd  by  him  for  the  war,  the  valuable 
library  of  ilie  ttector  I'.ilatxnc.  which  was  seized  by  Count  Til|y 
at  the  capture  of  Heidelberg.  Alexander  Vli.  (1658),  having 
purchased  the  large  and  beautiful  coUcctioo  iomeriy  hdoaiag 
to  tbe  dukes  of  Urbino.  added  tha  MSSb  of  It  to  tht  VmIoMI 
lamrjr,  The  iMmU  ddU  lUfim,  U,  «f  CMitlni.  fiiM  «< 
flscdait.  eonpaaed  of  very  preciow  warocHpta  ttem  uicieia 
Fmdl  aioaatterics.  from  St  Call  in  Switzerland,  and  others— 
also  of  tbe  MSS.  of  Alexandre  Petau,  of  great  im[x>rtaQ^e  for 
their  histor>'  and  f'rcnch  literature,  w  as  purchased  and  in  great 
part  presented  to  the  Vatican  Ubrary  by  Tope  .Mcxander  VIIL 
'i:  I'  rii)  in  ifcivQ,  while  other  MSS.  came  in  Liter  with  the 
UituDuni  Ubrary  Under  Clement  Xi.  ihun-  was  the  notrworihy 
purchase  of  the  $4  Gicek  MSS.  which  had  belonged  10  Pius  II., 
and  ako  the  increase  of  the  coltertion  of  Oriental  MSS.  Under 
Benedict  XIV.  there  came  into  tht  Vatican  library,  as  a  legacy, 
tbe  library  of  the  Maieheie  Cappooi.  veijr  nch  ma  aoi 
vahiaUe  haBaa  idilleaB,  baMaa  ais  li8S.:aa<b]r«puchaaa^ 
the  HiWiettfa  Ottohonfaaa,  whkh,  from  its  weahh  in  Gredc. 
tatia,  and  evni  Hcbivw  MSS..  wa<i,  after  that  o<  tbe 

Vatican,  the  richest  in  all  Rome.  Clement  Xlli.  in  1758, 
ricmcDt  .\1V  in  1760.  and  I'jus  VT.  in  1775  were  also  bene- 
factors. r)uri!ig  three  centtirics  the  vait  and  monumental 
Ubrary  grew  with  uninterrupted  prosperity,  but  it  was  to  underj^o 
a  severe  blow  at  the  end  o(  the  18th  cenlury.  In  i;'>S.  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Trcsaty  of  'f'oientino,  500  MSS.  picked  from  the 
most  valuable  of  the  different  collections  were  sent  to  Par« 
by  the  victorious  French  to  etukh  the  Biblioihequo  Natiooale 
and  other  libraries.  Theaa,  however,  were  chiicfl|||f  Rdofcd  Ift 
1815.  Moat  of  the  Fahithia  MSS..  wUeb  fcrmd  nut  oi  Ibt 
piundier.  foand  tbetr  way  bad  to  the  tinivenity  of  ndddbeit. 
Pius  MI  atciulred  for  the  Vatican  tbe  Ubrary  of  Cardinal  Zelada 
in  1800.  and  among  other  purchases  of  the  lylh  (.cniu;y  must 
bo  especially  noted  the  splendid  ricogiura  colleaion  of  archaeo- 
logy and  art  1 1^:3),  ,15  well  as  ihc  Ubrary  in  40,000  vol«.  of 
f'arduial  .\:igcl()  Mai  (1.^5(1)-  Ke<ent  more  imjKjrtant  pur(ha:,c-s, 
during  the  i'oaiinciite  oi  Leo  XJIL,  have  btxu  ibe  ikirglioe 
MSS.,  about  joo  in  number,  representing  part  of  the  ancient 
library  of  the  popes  at  Avignon;  tbe  entire  precious  Ubranr  «f 
tbe  Barbcrini,  the  Borgia  collection  De  Profapuida  rik, 
caotaiMiiK  Lathi  aad  Oiteiital  MSRt  and  poo  iiMTWiahiilai 

P«v  Ibrttlea  are  •»  BMnnlteiiy  faooMd  as  tbe  BIMlMacs 
Vaticana.  The  famous  Codki  Vatkani  are  placed  in  the  sislpne 
or  great  dmiblc  hall,  which  is  decorated  with  frescoes  dcpiciing 
ancient  lib:  u'.'  .  .  [  1  ;  mcils  of  the  ch.jrch.  At  the  end  of  the 
great  ball  an  immense  gailcry,  also  richly  decorated,  and  ex- 
tending to  I  JOO  ft.,  opens  out  from  right  to  left  Here  are 
preserved  in  different  rooms  thir  codici  I'alatioi,  Regia.,  Qltu- 
boniatii,  Ca[<i>gfiiani,  &c  The  printed  books  only  are  on  open 
shelves,  the  MSS.  being  prew.'ed  in  closed  rases.  The  {aiated 
books  that  were  at  first  stored  in  the  P.orgia  .ApwtmeM,  now 
with  the  bluaiy  flf  Caidiaal  constitute  in  |nM  part  th* 
ffifftff  ■'RrbdiCei— Ifaainir,  ^tdrt  i>atii|ni>d  tfrHndwHs  wtlft 
tbe  PoBtllkate  of  Leo  Xm.  Other  books,  on  the  othar  head, 
arc  stin  divided  into  i*  and  2*  raccoha,  acconfing  tothe  ncieM 
denomination,  and  arc  s'orcfl  in  a<ljatLnt  halls. 

WcU-reasoncd  calculations  place  the  total  number  of  printed 
books  at  400.000  vols  ;  of  incunabula  about  4000,  with  many 
vellum  copies;  'ICO  Aldincs  and  a  great  number  of  bibliopiaphical 
rarities.  The  Latin  msnuKripts  number  3i»373;  the  Gctck 
amount  to  4148;  tbe  Oriental  MSS.,  of  which  the  computation 
a  not  complete,  amount  to  about  4000.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Utin  MSS-arcaaiBeofthenoat  vafanbleintbe«odd,difcefW 
antiquity  and  intiinaie  inportaaeeb  It  k  MilBdeat  la  ■eatko 
the  famous  biblical  Ccdex  Vaticanus  of  the  4th  century,  tbe  two 
Virgils  of  the  4th  end  sth  centuries,  tbe  Bembo  Terence,  th* 
palimpvst  Dr  /fr/>i<Wu-<3  of  Cirern,  conjectured  to  be  of  the  4th 
century,  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  an  extriw>idiiiary 
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bI  iMlity  nmiMiiinil  rndinM  niiuMi  tiiwitj  mil  rmili 
11k  ut  apM  fioai  Uic  Umfy,  tad  are  MCoriblc 

tm  put  to  the  pabVc  aodcr  cooditiom.  Leo  XIII.  appobied 
•  conmitlee  to  comider  what  docnooenu  of  general  ioicrcst 

night  expctlicnlly  be  published. 

The  Biblioicca  V'alicana  is  now  open  from  Ckiobcr  tst  Vo  F-istcr 
every  morning  between  g  and  i  o'cKxk.  and  from  E.istcr  lo 
June  29  from  &  o'clock  lo  12,  with  the  cxcepiioD  of  Sundays. 
Tfaundays  and  the  principal  feast  days. 

Catalogues  of  special  classes  of  MSS.  have  been  published. 
The  Oriental  MSS.  have  been  described  by  J  1  rtiMiimiiil.  fTiltfin 
llm*  maildii  Ch— rtii>  Valkama  (Rune,  171^711, 4  wis. 
UBti,  uii  BM.  faL  eoU.  MSS.  ctttUgm  ahS.  B.aJ.S. 
Ammm$  wfirfni  Ob^  infr^tyj»iyls.  folio),  ndlbgrOuittnl 
llal  in  ScrifL  Vtt.  mata  caAdta.  The  Coptic  MSS.  ha«e  been 
specially  treated  by  G.  Zoega  (Rome,  iSio.  folio)  .ind  by  F.  C. 
Bonjour  (Rome,  i6<5<),  410).  There  are  printed  catalnsias  of  the 
Capponi  ( I  ;.jt)  and  i  he  CicoRnara  ( 1  S;o)  libraries.  The  following 
taialoKucs  have  lately  been  primed:  E.  Stevenson,  CcJd. 
I'dUitif'.i  Gr.irci  (1885),  C.'.W  Gr.  AVj.  Sueciae  et  Pti  II.  (iSSS). 
Feron-Battaglini,  Codd.  Oltobon.  Graed  (iSqj);  C.  Stornaioio. 
CoiA.  UrbinaUs  Gr.  (1805),  E..S(rvcnson.  Codd.  Palatini  Lot. 
torn.  I  (t8fi6);  G.  Salvo-Couo,  Codin  CafpoHioMi  (1897). 
IL  Vsttaaao  and  P.  Franchi  de'  Cavalicri.  CaM.  Lai.  Vati€a»i, 
tarn.  I  (19M);  C  Scanyiinl»  Cciku  UMmakt  latkd,  torn,  i 
(19M);  B.  Winmmm,  tmrnOni*  id  tSkt  HoMAtff  PatatMo. 
Volicml  (1M6-1891);  and  sevcnl  volumes  relating  to  Egyptian 
pigrri  b]f  Oi  llanitthL  Saae  «C  the  greatest  ucaiures  have 


The  iwM  imporunt  library  In  Italy  for  anedcn  fnabcnnits  U 
the  Neaionate  Ccnmle  Viitorto  Enunurle.  Pnm  its  Nwodation  in 

1H7S.  incorporalinK  the  bthiioleta  mater  e  teirrla  of  ilu- 
l<-Miil>  in  ihe  Cullrgio  Kontano,  aitd  all  ihr  rloiurr 
libraries  of  the  Provincia  Romana  which  had  de%'ol\i'd  lo 
the  M.iti-  iluoiigh  the  >'jppri'v>iiir>  ol  the  R«-li^;i<>ii'.  Order*, 
It  has  now,  by  |>urchjM'»,  by  donaliunt.  through  the  opcriitKin  o(  the 
Inw  ol  the  pres>  inemxd  lo  about  850,000  printed  vob.,  and  is 
•OMinitallv  being  ainelioraied.  It  poftMMo  about  i(>oo  lacitnabula 
Md  6»0O  MSS.  Noteworthy  among  iht-ic  arc  the  Farfcnsi  and  the 
Scanriani  MSS.  of  Santa  Crix-e  in  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  thex-  la-.t 
of  the  6ih  to  the  Rth  r<-nturii-5  are  real  treasure*.  The  lilirar>  has 
ircrenilv  ri'<  ir[;aniz<-d.  h  is  rich  in  the  history  of  the  rrnais^irifi. 
sn  and  foreign  reviews,  and  Roman  topography.  A  rounihly 
MfUilka*  is  iwied  of  owdim  feni|n  litenuM  ncriiid  by  the 

Ine  Bibnoicca  Casanateme.  foandcd  by  Canlinal  Caaanate  In 
1698.  contains  about  200,000  printed  vols.,  over  aooo  ineunabub. 

with  many  Roman  and  Ven«iLin  ctlitioni,  and  more  than  5000  MSS,. 
among  »  hith  arc  c.xampli-4  o(  the  (Mh,  <uh  and  loth  centuries.  They 
are  arranged  in  rl<  ven  Urec  roomv,  the  large  central  hall  bcine  one 
of  the  finest  in  Ri>me.  ft  is  rich  in  theology,  the  history  ol  the 
middle  age*,  juri-iprudenee  and  the  economic,  social  and  political 
science*.  An  incomplete  caialoetir  «(  the  flriaifld  boohs  by  A. 
Audiffrcdi  still  remains  a  model  of  lU  Um  (Ron*.  l76t-l78S. 
4  vi>ls.  folii>.  and  part  of  vol.  v.). 

The  liibliutcca  An^;clica  was  founded  In  I605  by  Monsipnor  AnRclo 
Rorr.i.  ati  Aiif.u  tiri:.ir^.  ifd  v,  ihi-  flr»l  library  in  Konie  to  throw 
open  It?  drxjrN  t<i  I  hi-  I  nMu  .  I(  ronlains  about  90,000  voK,  of  which 
about  luoo  are  iocunabula:  2^0  MSS.,^  ol  which  lao  are  Creek. 
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The  BiUioteca  UnhrerHtaria  Alessandrina  was  founded  bv  POpr 
Alexander  VII.,  with  the  greater  pan  of  the  printed  books  bi-lonring 
to  the  diikes  of  Urbino,  and  was  opened  in  lb;6.  In  1815  Pius  VI I 
■ranted  to  it  the  risht  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  printed  book  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  which  grant  at  the  presrtit  tltne.  by  virtoe  ol 
Ike  hiws  of  Italy,  is  oontintica,  b«M  braitod  to  the  pfxivince  of  Rooie. 
TteKbmn^poMcsaes  I  t|0.ooo  printed  hooka,  too iocvnabub^  376  >4SS. 

The  library  of  the  Senate  was  established  at  Turin  in  1848.  It 
BBBlalllil  nearly  87.000  vol  s,  .ind  is  rirh  in  municipal  history  and  the 
■Motes of  Italian  cilir*.  tS.  1  v-l  coll  rtion  cUcndinK  torfi^^vstalulr* 
Oe  vols,  for  679  municit^ilr  1  "Ilu-  lih-iry  of  the  f  h.imlwr  of 
Oipoties  contains  120,000  \  .  U.  an  i  f.iiii[i'iU  t*.  It  is  rich  in  moijcrn 
?T!?r^ll?e?flSliiiil^  native  and  foreign  history, 

"TheMMeea  VMReillitna  «m  foonded  bjr  /leMlleSlufo  (is8i ). 
nsid  containa  some  valuable  mamneripts.  including  a  Latin  Bthle  ol 
Ihe  6th  century  attributed  to  Alcain,  and  some  ineditcd  writinn  of 


Tlic  Bibliotcca  LanciMana,  founded  In  1711  by  G.  ^t.  Larwrrti,  b 
valuable  for  it*  medical  collections. 

In  1877  Professor  A.  Sarti  presented  to  the  city  of  Rome  his 
coUcction  of  fine-an  books,  10,000  \-o1*.,  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Accadcnua  di  San  Luca,  which  already  possessed  a  good 
artistic  library.  The  Bibliotcca  Centrale  Militar*  (1893)  includes 
66.000  pnntca  vols,  and  73,000  maps  and  plans  rdating  to  military 
affair*;  and  the  Bibliotcca  dclla  R.  Accad.  di  S.  Cecilia  (1875),  a 
valuable  musical  collection  ol  40,000  volumes  and  2joo  MSS. 

Among  the  private  librarir*  accessible  by  permission,  the  Chigiana 
(l6<io) contain* 25,000  vol*,  and  J ■';7  M>>.  The  Cor»iniana.  founded 
by  Ck-mcnt  XII.  (Lorenzo  Cor»ini)  i*  rich  in  incunabula, and  includes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cothxtionsof  fiiMS,  }ht  Hlks  of  Mare* 
Amonios  being  especially  complete  Is  —  ■AteHf  sn  AwA—t^ 
dei  Uncei  hi  itaaaad  nQwegiie«dsl»4)^vola.  TheUhcMVOf 
the  ColWium deFtapavsndo  Fide  wm ouUiihed  by  Uibna  Vlll. 
in  1626.  It  o«m  its  present  ikhneni almost  entirely  to  testament'iry 
gifts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  ihi  -j-  <ii  l  a:  Ur'.iU  llr  rj  .i. 
Caleppi  ana  Di  Pietro.  it  is  a  private  collection  for  the  use  of  the 
rongrrgaticm  and  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  permission  may  be 
obuined  from  the  superiors.  There  are  at  least  thirtv  lihimries  ia 
Rosar  sdikh  are  mofv  or  kas  aocemibie  lo  the  public.  At 
Subnco.  about  40  m.  from  Rome,  the  library  o!  the  Bene-  ^^^^ 

dirtinc  mnna«1or>'  of  Santa  Scolaj-tica  is  no!  a  very'l.irire  one.com" 
[irisiin'.  11;'.,  rxuMi  |.tiiiii-i!  vrls,  ar;il  .Mss..  bu!  ilie  |>lace  is  re- 
ma  rk-s  I  le  as  having  iH.-<.n  the  first  scat  of  typography  in  Italy.  It 
was  in  tills  celebrated  I'rotocDcnobiura  that  Sctiwoynhcim  and 
I'annarti,  fresh  from  the  disjiersion  of  Fust  and  SchoefTcr's  workmen 
in  1462,  established  their  jims  and  produced  a  scries  of  y^ry  rare 
and  important  works  which  are  highly  prixed  throughout  Eurnpe. 
The  Subiaco  librar>',  although  open  daily  to  readers,  is  only  visited 
by  students  who  are  curious  to  behold  the  cradle  of  the  press  in  iLsly, 
and  to  inspect  the  scries  of  original  editions  preserved  in  thtir 
first  home. 

The  Uibliotcca  Naaionale  Centrale  of  Florence,  formed  from  the 
urion  of  hUijinbedii's  libnuy  with  the  Palatine. » the  lars< 
tbe^Vittorio  bmanude  at  Rome.  The  Ma^iliabechi  oal*  ^ 

lection  became  public  property  in  1711,  and  withacc«ss3ons 
from  time  to  time,  held  an  independent  place  until  1862,  when  the 
Palalina  (formed  by  Ferdinand  ill.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tiise.iny),  was 
incorixjralcd  with  il.  Atiold  staiute  by  wlilcha  copy  <j(i  \erN  work 
printed  in  Tuscany  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Magli.it>echi  library 
was  {omcrly  much  neglected,  but  has  been  maintained  more 
ngorausly  in  lorce  since  1 860.  Since  1 870  it  receives  by  law  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  in  the  kingdom.  A  BoUttUno  is  issued  dcscrib* 
ing  these  accessions.  There  arc  many  valuable  autograph  originals 
of  famous  works  in  this  library,  and  the  MSS.  include  the  most  im- 
portani  extant  ro'.'iii  of  Dante  and  later  poets,  as  well  as  of  t(i.; 
historums  from  X'llLsni  to  Vfai  hiasTlli  and  <  luicciardtni.  Amongst 
the  printed  books  !>•  a  vrry  1  ir^<  ^  r  bl  iKi'  of  r.ire  early  impressions, 
a  great  number  oi  ibe  Hattpttientauom  ol  the  i6ih  century,  at  least 
200  books  priMid  OA  velhun,  and  a  oopioos  ooUectiott  t  * 


histories  and  sutatce,  of  trsN  it  lingua  and  of  maps, 
collection  numbers  to8  MSS.  The  MS.  portotani,  25  In  number,  are 
for  the  most  part  oT great  importance:  the  oldest  is  dated  1417,  and 
several  seem  to  be  the  original  charts  executed  for  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
(duke  of  Northumberland)  in  the  preparation  of  bis  Arcano  del  Mare. 
The  library  contains  (190^)  571,698  printed  vols.,  20^322  MSS.,  9017 
engravings.  21,000  portraits,  3^7  ntns,  and  357S  tncoiabula.  In 
1 902  t he  it alian  parliament  voted  the  uinds for  •  new  building  wliieh 
is  being  erected  on  the  Corso  dei  Tintori  doae  to  the  Santa  CaM 
Church. 

The  Bibliotcca  Nazionale  of  Milan,  better  known  .is  the  BnidoMk 
foundi'd  in  1770  by  .Maria  Theresa. consists  of  243,000 prinMBVmik 
1 787  .M SS.  and  over  3000  autof^raphs.  Ji  compotes  nearly  MOmm. 
2300  UkAs  printed  in  the  15th  century  (including  the 
rare  UonU  SatUo  di  Du>  of  Ekttini,  1477).  913  Aldine  impressions, 
and  n  xylognphic  Biblia  Paupemm.  Amoogst  the  MSS.  arc  an 
onily  Dante  aad  autograph  letters  of  Galileo,  aome  poems  in  Tauo's 
autognph,  and  a  hne  scries  ol  illustnted  servioe-books,  with  wiam' 
tures  fCpraaeMfaig  the  advance  of  liaUan  an  from  the  12th  to  th* 
16th  century.  One  room  isdcvtrtcd  to  the  works  of  Mnnzoni. 

The  [iibiiotcca  Nation, de  at  Naples,  though  only  ojvncl  to  the 
public  in  1804,  is  the  largest  library  of  thai  ntv.  The  nudeusfrom 
which  il  den: loped  sras  the  collection  ol  Cardinal  Sen-  j^^^ 
panteb  which  compiited  many  MSS.  and  printed  books  of 
great  value.  AoquisitkMis  cane  ia  Imm  othnr  aoHices,  e^^pccln^ly 
when  in  the  year  1848  many  private  and  conventual  libraries  rc 
thrown  on  the  Neapolitan  m.irket,  and  sfitt  more  so  in  \^f^-\.  The 
Hihhral  tcction  is  rich  in  rariin-s.  runmierif  ine  with  the  Mainz  Bible 
ol  I4(>3,  printed  on  vellum.  Other  srecial  (citures  are  tfie  collrctii>n 
o(  Uitt  di  lintua,  that  of  book*  on  volinnixs,  the  best  collceticii  in 
existence  ol  the  publications  of  Italian  literary  and  Kientific  socit  tics 
and  a  nenrhr  eomplece  set  of  tbe  worha  iaauad  by  the  Bodeai  nraaa. 
The  MSS.  IncMe  •  phUaipami  coaiainini  «rf(thi|s  of  tbe  $16.  sth 
and  6th  eentariaa  aadtf  a  ifsmmatical  traatiae  of  the  tth,  a  Latin 
papyri  of  the  Mh 


8th  century  attributed  lo  Alcain,  and  some  ineditcd  writinn  of  papyri  of  the  Mh  centnry.  over  90  Latin  Bibles,  many  illuminated 
poMa.  kaowconuiaaaB^viAi^aad ail} MSSw  Since lAtM  bueks  with  mfadalwca.  aid  the autotraoha  of  C  Leonaidi.  Thtte 
ban  hi  the  c«il35?     H.  SacM  R«m 
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_  a  iM  Int  Hoaar;  ami  aevwrf  MS.  mu»  and 
poitalui.  oat  dating  rnm  the  tad  Mtlwt^tlioeMaiy.  Hwlibmy 
'aa  about  389.100  printed  vols.,  7990  MSS.  and  4317  incunabula. 
I  Kbiiotcca  Naxionale  of  Palermo,  founded  from  the  Collrfio 

id  th«  Jf«iit»,  with  additions  from  other  libraries  of  that 
aupprosvd  order,  is  rich  in  I Sth<cotiiry  book»,  h 
have  been  elaborately  dcMrri  in  a  cataiopup  prlnti  il  in 
1875.  and  in  Mdina  and  bibliograjjhical  curi.iMtic*  ni  the  if>ih  .md 
(ollowing  centuries,  and  a  very  complete  mtics  of  the  Sicilian  publica- 
tioni  of  the  i6th  century,  many  betog  unique.  The  library  contaioa 
1672S98  printed  vols..  3550  incunabula,  1517  MSS. 
Tin  Biblioteca  Naiionalc  Univcrsitatia  oi  Tur 


urin  took  its  origin  in 


Tarte. 


■lion  of  the  private  library  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  in 
17JO  was  nvadc  to  the  University  by 
The  disastrous  fire  of  januar)- 1964  ac 


1  be  precious  contents  include  l3,io6  .V 


fersity  by  Vittorio  .^mciico  If. 
.  JC4trrj\cdal><iijtJJ,ooo 
out  of  the  jOO,000  vola.  which  thiie  library  posacsscd,  and  of  the  MSS., 
tiM  Mtmbtr  of  whidi  was  413s.  tkm  Mrvivt  aow  but  1900  ia  a 
man  or  Ina  deteriovated  caadhiaa.  Among  thooe  that  perished 
Here  the  palimpiesta  of  Cioeroi  Caiaidonis.  the  Codex Hwooosianui 
ami  the  famous  Lm«  d'^Mim.  What  escaped  the  fire  entirely  W9t 
the  v.iliiJiblc  foll<~  Mon  of  Io<J5  inninabub.  the  mo%t  ancient  of  whirh 
is  tilt:  R':!:nn.;!(  Pi'i ttif  )i 'n  ( 'j'^,  ;.Twtn  of  145').  Sinrt-  the  fuc  ihr 
litvrary  hai  been  cnrichol  by  new  cifts,  the  mo«t  conspicuous  of 
which  u  the  collection  of  30,000  vols,  presented  by  Baron  Alberto 
Lumbroso.  principally  relating  to  the  French  Re\-oluttaci  and 
cnpiM.  The  Ubrarv  was  in  1910  about  bt  timnsferred  to  the 
preiniiea  of  the  Palano  of  the  fVbito  Miloe.  The  Biblioteca 
Mareiana.  or  library  of  St  Mark  .it  V'cnicr,  was  traditionally  foonded 
y  ^  in  Ijy  A  J  in.iiH.n  (,l  MSS.  from  ihc  famous  Petrarch 
(.ill  of  tiu  m  now  Itf-t)  and  instituted  as  a  library  by 
f'.-r  linal  Hcs-.iri'<nc  in  I4O8.    The  printed  vuli.  niim()cr  4I7.'5I4. 

i  .MSS.  of  great  value,  of  which 
>ii«ea  fay  Cardinal  Beaaarioae, 
da  Veacuaa  history,  music  and 
theatre,  rare  incunabula,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  volumes,  uniriue  or 
ecceedinglv  ran-,  on  the  subject  of  early  gcoeraphical  research. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  isa  Latin  Homer,  an  invaluable  codex  of  the  bw^ 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  autograph  MS.  of  SarpTa  Hiitery  of  ike 
Ctnncit  of  Trent.  Since  the  fall  of  the  rcpuUic  and  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  a  great  many  private  ai>d  coavcntual  libraries 
ha«a  baea  incorporated  with  the  Xlardaaa.  wkldi  had  k*  firat  abode 
iBthtUfaraia  del  San.sovino.  from  wkkfcia  turn  kvMttantfwrcd 
b  |tu  to  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  and  tnm  tUaagihi  la  tgfi^  to  the 

IcHa  Zecca  (Thp  Mint). 
_  the  univL'T  ity  li!  Tj.-K-i  ur  lcr  government  control  some 
■pecSal  notice.  I-ir:»t  in  t;;  lorrr.il  impoftanfe  comes  the 
Biblioteca  dell-*  IjniM  r-n.i  jt  Bol^  r-ii.  fi  .iir.il.  <l  by_  the 
aaturalist  U.  Akdrovandi,  who  bcuucathrd  by  bia  wiH  in 
iftos  to  the  aeaate  «(  Balaaaa  Ma  calloctioa  «f  itoo 
prfatcd  ttoe*rand  jto  MS&  CouatXaigl  F.  ManiU  iaoaued 
the  library  by  a  splendid  gift  m  1719  and  estabtithed  an  Istituto 
delle  Sdeme,  reoeastituted  at  a  public  Ubrary  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1756.  The  printed  books  number  255.000  vol*.,  and  the 
.MSS.  5000.  The  last  comprise  a  rich  Oriental  collection  of  5^7  MSS 
ia  Arabic,  173  in  Turkish,  and  several  in  Persian,  Armenan  and 
fiebtew.  Amongst  the  Latin  codicta  ia  a  Lactantiua  ct  the  6tb  or 
Mb  ootury.  The  other  noteworthy  articles  include  a  copy  of  the 
Anaeaian  goapds  (isth  century),  the  Avicenna,  with  miniatures 
dated  f  194,  described  in  Montfaucon's  Dusrium  flalicum,  and  some 
unpublished  Creek  tests.  Amoncr-t  the  It.ilian  MSS  i?  a  rich  awm- 
bUge  of  muiiii  ip.>l  hiMori<-5.  M  ji  ifAnii  v,,l^  f  ir  a  l^n,;  time  the 
custodian  here,  ^m  l  hi-~  own  collection  of  br^il;'.  hns  Ix-rn  incorporated 
in  the  library.  aIu  ;i  remarkable  likcwi'-*'  for  ttn-  luimber  of  early 
editions  and  Aldmcs  which  it  containa.  A  collection  of  drawings  by 
Cancci  is  another  special  feature  of  worth.   The  grand 


 wfUi  hs  (me  furniture  in  walnut  wood  merits  particular  attention. 

TbtBMolaca  dclla  Uni\-er«tiat  Naples  wasestablished  by  Joachim 
Marat  ia  tSis  in  the  buildings  of  Monte  Oliveto,  and  has  thence  been 
iometimes  called  the  "  Biblioteca  Cioacchino."  Later  it  was  trans- 
fcrrc-d  to  the  Ruyal  Uni\-crs4ty  of  stud:r«,  and  w.u  ofjrned  to  the 
public  in  1627.  It  was  increased  by  the  libraries  of  several  monaMic 
bodies.  The  most  copkms  coHectmu  relate  to  the  study  of  mcdici  ne 
and  natural  tcknce.  It  possesses  about  300,000  printed  books.  404 
bataabtda.  003  Akiinea,  and  196  Bodoni  e<iition«.  but  the  more 
tmportaot  Incandmla  and  MSS.  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
ccnturN-  went  to  enrich  the  Biblioteca  Narionale.  Other  important 
univr  i-it\  111  ruiri  are  those  of  Catania  (1755),  130.000  vols.;  Genoa 
('773).  ij^.c-oo  vols.,  1588  MSS.;  Pavia  (1763),  250,000  vols., 
woo  MSS.;  Padua  (200,000  vols..  2356  MSS.),  which  in  19x0  was 
housed  in  a  new  building;  Cagliari  (90.000  vols.);  Sassari  (74.«>o 
vola).  Moriua,  dcnimud  ia  the  earthquake  of  1908.  pre>rrv  rd, 
liunw.  bncatn  mnuwlbe  more  important  part  of  its  furMture 
and  ftttings,  and  la  1910  vat  ainady  icMana  to  acti«a  work,  as 
rrgards  the  portion  HTvlag  tot  th»  wwiJwad  Fbeakjr  of  Law  in 
the  University. 

Chief  among  the  remainlnj  government  libraries  comes  the  world- 
famed  Biblioteca  Medlceo-Laurcn/iana  at  Florenc-c,  formed  from  the 
rnllrctions  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  Lorenio  the 
Magtufi«eat  (wlucb,  however,  pais>d  awav  fiom  the  {aiaily  after 


the  eapulsioB  of  tha  Medki  from  Florence,  and  were  repon  hasrtl 
in  isoA  by  Cardinal  Giovanni,  afterwards  Ln>  X.).  It  «as  bnt 
conuituted  as  a  public  library  ia  Floicnca  by  Chemefit  ^ 
VII.,  who  charged  Michelangelo  ta  eonstnict  a  suitable  ^••"^ 
edifice  for  its  reception.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  by 
C  ivimo  1.  in  157 1 ,  and  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing  in 
valui".  the  acie^-unns  in  the  l8th  century  alone  being  enough  to 
(JdiiI  Ii-  Its  (ornuT  importaiKC.  The  printed  books  it  contains  are 
probably  no  mure  than  itjooo  in  number,  but  are  almost  all  of  th« 
bighest  rarity  and  iMoait,  iacluding  243  incunabula  of  which  isi 
•diWsaM  ph»€ip»$.  It  it,  boawvcr,  the  preckws  eollectkm  of  MSS., 
amountingto  9693  articles,  tehicb  gives  Ka  chief  importance  to  this 
library.  They  comprise  more  than  700  of  dates  eariier  than  the 
nth  century.  Some  o(  them  arc  the  most  valuable  codices  in  the 
world — the  famous  Vircil  of  tlic  4th  or  5th  century,  Juitiriian's 
PandetU  of  the  6th,  a  Homer  of  the  toth,  and  several  other  very 
early  Creek  and  Latin  daasical  and  Biblical  tens,  as  well  as  copica 
in  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  about  too  codkcs  of  Dante,  a 
DtMwuren  copied  by  a  contemporary  from  Boccaccio's  own  MS.,  and 
Cellini's  MS.  of  his  autobiography.  Bandini's  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
occupies  It  vols,  folio,  printed  in  1764-1778.  Administratisrly 
unit'.'d  to  the  Laurentian  is  the  Ricrardiana  rich  in  MSS.  of  Itahan 
literature,  especially  the  Flotcniine  (^vooo  vols.,  3905  MSS.).  At 
Florencethe  Biblioteca  M.u  jrclh.inj.  luunlcd  in  170J.  remarkable  for 
its  artistic  w^lth  of  early  woodcuts  and  metal  engravings,  was 
opeaed  to  tbe^ydtic  ht  tba  w—ber  of  these  and  of  oriplMt 
drawings  l>y  the  OH  HiilWW  MMMCt  to  flo,ooo  pieces;  the  uiintfd 
volumes  number  300,000,  the  incunabula  620,  and  the  MSS.  1500. 
At  Modcna  n  the  famous  Biblioteca  Estense,  so  called  Irom 
having  been  founded  by  the  Estc  family  at  Fertara  in 
1393:  it  was  transferred  to  Modena  by  Cesare  D'Este  in  isol. 
Muratori,  Zaccaria  and  Tiraboschi  were  librarians  here,  and  nude 
good  use  of  tite  treaaaias  of  the  Itbraiy.  It  is  nuticalafiy  rich  ia 
early  printed  liteiattire  aad  vahnble  codices.  Bctwvea  i8m  aad 
1867  It  was  knosra  as  the  BlbHotaca  Palatiaa.  The  pcinted  valk 
number  130.370.  the  Incunabob  1600,  the  MSS.  3336,  besidaa  tt* 
4958  MSS.  and  the  100,000  autographs  of  the  Camjxjri  cotlectioa. 

The  oldest  librar>'  at  Naples  is  the  Biblioteca  Brancacciana,  wltb 
many  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  N.iplcs.  Two  |  " 
spheres  by  Coronelli  are  preserved  here.  It  was  founded 
in  1673  by  Cardinal  F.  M.  Brancaccio,  and  opened  by  his 
heirs  in  1675: 150,000  vols,  arvd  3000  MSS.  The  Regia  Biblioteca  dt 
I'arma,  founocd definitivdv  in  1779,  owes  its  origin  tothegrandKluke 
Philip,  who  emplcrfcd  the  famous  scholar  PaciauHi  to  organUe  it.  It 
is  now  a  public  library  containing  308.770  vols  jm)  ^^iqo  MSS. 
Amonp-if  its  trra"(ures  is  Dc  Rosm's  ma?nifii  '-ut  <  i  ll'  <  tion  of  Biblical 
an;i  r.i'.'ltim.  .1I  M>.S.  iW-n  \\r,nhy  «j(  nrte  arc  the  Bilil.  Pubtlica  or 
govcraaiioii  of  Lucca  (l()Oo)  with  214,000  vols.,  725  incunabula  and 
g9i^SS.  and  that  of  Cicmona  (i7M)s  naiiadMlbat  of  the  Umm 

Among  the  great  libraries  not  uttder  government  control,  t ' 
important  is  tne  famous  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  j 
in  1609  by  Cardinal  Fed.  Borromeo.    It  contains  130,000 
prinfcd  vol*.  :ind  8400  MSS.    Amongitt  the  MSS.  an-  a 
( .rn  k  Pentateuch  of  the  5th  century,  the  famous  Peshito 

'lan  conveat  of  St  Maria 
papyrus,  supposed  to  be  of  the  sth  oenttir^, 


and  SyTO-Hcxaplar  from  the  Nitrian  conveat  of  9t  Maria  Dcipan,  a 
juM^phus  written  oa  papyrus,  supposed  to  be  of  the  sth  oenttiry. 
several  paltoipsest  texts,  mcluding  an  eariy  Plautus,  and  St  Jerome  s 
commeiitary  oo  the  Psalms  in  a  volume  of  7th-«entury  execution,  full 
of  contemporary  glosses  in  Irish,  Gothic  fragments  of  I'lfibs,  and  a 
Virjil  witn  notes  in  Petrarch's  handwriting.  Cardinal  Mni  was 
formerly  custodian  here.  In  187^  Professor  C.  Mcnsingcr  presented 
his  "  Biblioteca  Europea,"  consisting  of  2500  vols.,  300  maps  and 
jooo  piccea.  all  relating  to  the  literature  and  linguistics  of  Europeaa 
countries.  The  Mdai  and  TrivuUio  libraries  should  not  oass  witb* 
out  mention  here,  although  they  are  private  and  inaccessible  without 
special  permission.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  collection  of 
eariy  eoitiona  with  engravings,  including  the  Dante  of  1481,  with 
twenty  designs  by  Baceio  BandinellL  The  latter  is  rich  in  MSS. 
with  miniatures  of  the  finest  and  rarest  kind,  and  In  printed  books 
of  which  many  are  unique  or  ncariy  so.  It  consists  of  70.000  priatcd 
voh.  At  Genoa  tbe  Bibttotaea  FfaaaoDlana,  founded  about  1 770  to 
the  Instruetfaa  af  the  poorar  thsses,  is  noteworthy  aa  being  the  flrgt 
European  library  Balited  up  at  night  for  the  use  of  readers. 

The  foundatim  of  the  monaster)-  of  Monte  Casaino  is  duf  to  St 
Benedict,  who  arrived  there  in  the  year  529.  and  rttablisbed  the 
protoiype  of  all  similar  institutions  in  western  Lur op?. 
The  library  of  printed  books  now  extends  to  about  20,000 
vols.,  chiefly  relating  to  the  theekgica]  scieacca.  but  in- 
cluding some  rare  edKioos.  A  ooUccthMi  of  tbe  books  beiOMing  to 
tbe  monks  contains  about  the  same  number  of  volumes.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  Monte  Caasino  consiats  of  the  nrtkmc,  which  is  quita 
apart;  and  this  includes  more  than  30.000  bulls,  diplomi*.  charters 
and  other  documents,  besides  1000  MSS.  dating  from  the  6th  century 
downwards.  The  l.-itter  comprehend  some  very  early  Bibles  and 
important  codices  of  p.itri'ilc  and  other  medieval  writings.  Thcra 
are  good  written  catalogues,  and  dcscriptioiM  with  extracts 

published  in  the  g<Wi<K*sta  Cttktmtt,   
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bax  a  loth-rpnturv  fodcx  o(  Arilta)4ianet  anri  two  !4th-crntury 
CPdiri*o<  Uante.  At  Vcrcclli  the  Bibliotaca  <lcU'  Archivio  CaiHtoUirc, 
—  —  ttMfoMOiUtkmofwUdiaui  be  MMgnod  to  no  certain  date, 
bat  mutt  be  refcmd  t*  the  eariy  <lay«  wbn  the  barfaaroo* 
conoucmn  of  Itlly  ksd  bWDMChfteianiied,  compriiea 
MSb.atlof iraataatiiincyaiidiMMMk  AawoeM them ki 
Lariiim  S.  Ruv'hii  in  Latin,  tupfiosfd  to  be  «1  tte  Mb  OMMVt also 
!h,-  o«J.-x  containing  the  Anglo^HM  MMwiin  lUvc 

bn-n  |nibU%hc<l  by  the  /4^{ric  Society. 

The  Biblioteca  del  Monactero  delta  S.  Triniti,  at  La  Cava  dei 
Tirrtmi  in  the  pravinoe  of  Salerno,  m  said  to  date  from  the  foundation 
,  of  the  abbey  itatif  (jaitgmnini:  «f  the  iith  century).  It 

tMCav*.  contains  ooiy  aome  lOAOo  v<j|^.  l  ut  thete  incl»de  a 
nirrr.lirr  of  MSS.  of  very  ptat  rarity  and  vaW>c.  rancing  from  the 
8th  to  the  Mtli  century.  AinongM  tlic»c  i»  the  celebrated  Codex 
Lo^im  LonKohardorum,  dated  1004,  besides  a  well-known  geographi- 
cal chjrt  of  the  12th  century,  over  loo  Greek  MSS..  and  about  1000 
charters  beginning  with  the  year  840,  more  than  200  of  which  belune 
to  tite  LaaHMud  aad  NomaJi  periods.  The  library  ia  now  national 
proomy.  tiie  abbot  holdiRg  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Arcbi^rs. 

Not  a  few  of  the  communal  and  municipal  libraries  are  of  great 
extent  and  intercut:  Uulotina  (iSoij,  191,000  vols.,  5060  MSS.: 
Brescia,  Civica  yuirini.tai.  125.000  vol*.,  1500  MSS.;  Kerrara  (1753). 
Qi.ooo  vols.,  1698  MSS.,  many  Fcrrarcsc  rarities;  Moccrata,  the 
Moui-Borgetti  Ul^y^iS-  united  185^),  39,000  vols.;  Mantua, 
llMWals..  uoo  MSS.:  Novara,  Negroni  e  Civica  (1847  and  tSoo), 


ySMft  waiK.rndua,  90/>oo  vol*.,  1600  MSS.;  Palmna  (1760), 
216,000  voli.,  3363  MSS..  coins  and  StcULan  <»llectio«:  Perugia 
fiSsi),  fotiadeo  by  P.  Podiani.  70,000  vols.,  915  MSS.;  Siena 
ll75«),  founded  by  S.  Bandini,  fine  art  collection.  8J.250  v^As..  S070 
MSS.:  Venice,  Niusco  Civico  Corrcr.  50,000  mU,  MsjS.; 
Verona  (1791,  p  iblic  since  itol),  180^000  vol*.,  jo^i  ,\i^S. :  Viceitu 
Bertotiana  (170ft),  local  1  -       *  .•   


 ^„„^ arcaive* of  celigwua corpocatioaa, 

175,000  vol*..  6000  MS&, 

Popular  libraries  have  now  been  lankly  developed  in  Italy,  chielly 
tfwough  private  or  municipal  entcrpnse;  they  enjoy  a  small  ktjtc 
■ubvcfltiOB  of  £1000.  The  Kovernment  report  for  1908  Kati-d  that 
319  conuaunea  poMcaied  btoluiteiht  pop«Uri  numbering  altogether 
atS.  Of  Utew.  313  were  esublishcd  by  municipalities.  113  by 
UMividuala,  S  by  otnincsa  houses,  to  by  working:  men's  societies  and 
1$  fay  miniatm  of  raligioa;  325  arc  open  to  the  public.  358  k  nd 
books,  731  gratuitously,  and  137  00  payment  of  a  small  (ec.  In  order 
to  establish  ihene  institutioni  throughout  the  jcinj^dom,  a  BolUuiuo 
has  been  published  Jt  MiUn  vimc  I907,anda  Nalionjl  Congress  was 

Informatioa  han  been  given  (or  this  account  by  Dr  G.  Staderini 
«f  the  Bibttotcca  Caaanateme,  Room.  Sea  alao  F.  Bluhne,  lur 
Micmm  f Berlin.  1824-1836);  NoHait  nUt  bMioltckt  trntnutivt 
dtl  rerno  d'  It^ia  (Roma,  1893);  Lt  btbliolteit  gpttrmaint  Italiant 
nel  iSf^  (Ronva.  1900):  SialislUa  delU  bMuUekt  (Roma.  1893- 
1896,  3  pts.);  Lt  bMieUtke  f>opotah  m  Ilalia,  tttnmu  tl  Minnlro 
dtUa  Pubb.  litruiiofu  ^Koma.  i8>>Sj;  BalUOiM  Aflf  bibl'eleike 
popdari  (Milano,  1907,  m  progress);  £.  Fabietti.  MamuU  ptr  U 
UUiottth*  popoUH  (3i*  cdii..  Milano):  U  WMfUxit  ^  «!  1° 
Conpnn  fiat.  §908  (MiUoo,  1910). 

Lalin  Amtrka. 

Much  intero  t  in  libr.iric";  h.as  t>ot  been  shown  in  tooth,  central 
and  other  paii^  uf  L.iUn  Amcricx  MoU  «f  |lw  ihllliai  which 
exist  are  naiionai  or  IcgisUuvc  iibrariet. 

As  the  libraries  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  are  more  Spanish  than 
American  in  character,  it  will  be  convenient  tocottiider  them  here. 

The  chief  lit>rarics  are  in  Havana,  and  tbe  best  are  the 

Hihli'jtpc.i  f'ulilita  and  the  University  Library.  The 
BiMinteca  Publi'  i  K'-  wiiliin  nxunt  years  been  completely  over- 
haulixl,  and  is  now  one  of  the  mo*t  actively- managed  Ubrarics  in 
Latin  America. 

Out  of  the  twenty-nine  sutct  and  tcrtitories  of  the  Mexican 
republic  abnit  hall  htva  public  lifararica,  and  only  a  tmall  proportion 
«f  tba  MMcnts  consists  of  modern  literature.  Many 
poawsa  rare  and  valuable  b»v>kf,  of  interest  to  the  biblio- 
grapher and  historian,  which  have  come  (r  un  !t.<  nlMticsoi  tlu'  5ii(>- 
pressed  n  li«iot>»  bodies.  There  is  .1  Urge  number  of  scientific  and 
hterjr>  .I'-soi  iationsin  the  republic, each  possessing  books.  ThcSocicty 
of  Geography  and*  Statistics,  foundca  in  1851  in  Mexico  City, 
b  tbe  amftMpaitMtaf  thta.  tad  owns  a  fine  museum  and  excellent 
Minify.  Affeir tin  tritmiphoi  the  Liberal  party  the  cathedral,  uni- 


versity and  conventual  libraries  of  the  ciiy  of  Mexico  came  into  the 
poMeMion  of  the  government,  and  steps  were  t.lken  to  form  them  into 
one  national  colleeiion.  No  drfiritr  sli  m  wa-*  ort;.iniif  I.  l-.i  urvcr, 
until  itKij ,  when  the  church  uf  s  m  .\n.  u  » .li  t.iLcn  ui;  !  :  it.  .!  uu 
lor  the  purpose.  In  18S4  it  v.:i*  opened  as  the  Biblioteca  Nuviunal. 

ifo.nio  wIb.  T«m  eopiM  ai  oncry  book 
i  te'Megrfpo  mnt  be  preseolid  to  tUi.Ewafi.  Ilort  of.  the 


The  importance  of  public  tibcariet  ha*  Seen  fully  recoKnixed  ia 
Arfeniina.  and  roore  than  two  hundred  of  ihcni  ir,.-  in  the  coupuy. 
TMyarediietobenefactions.butlbegovcrnBeni  ino^iry  _ 
caat  od)b  aqval  aum  to  any  endowntent.  A  central  ^VMK 
cnwilwioa  «ma  for  the  purpoae  of  facilitating  the  ac<)uiailiMk 
of  boeka  sad  to  promote  a  uniform  cxoellencie  of  adminiatn* 
lion.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Btb*io<cca  .N'ii<  ii>ru»l  at  Buenot 
Airei,  »!m  h  is  |>.iN\.il)ly  rv  h  in  MSS.,  some  of  ^rcit  interest,  COO- 
cerning  ilic  early  hiMor^'  of  the  Spanish  colonic*.  1  here  it  aUo  the 
Biblioteca  Mun1cip.1l  with  about  35.000  \  i  t  h<-re  arc  librarie* 
attached  to  colleges,  churches  and  clubfc.  and  most  of  the  Utptt 
towna  possess  public  libraries. 

The  chid  library  in  Braeil  it  the  Bibliothaa 
at  Rio  de  J.incir<>  (lAi?)  now  comprising  over  3)0,000 
volv  with  many  Mss  Na; lonal  literature  and  works 
connccit-d  with  Siuitti  America  are  >pccial  feature*  of  this 
Collection.  A  h.indtume  new  building  hai  btvri  erected  which  his 
been  fitted  up  in  ilic  most  modern  maniiLT,  Amoug  other  libraries 
of  the  capiul  may  be  mentioned  thoae  of  the  FacaTty  ol  Maiirias. 
Marine  Library,  National  MuMlun,  Portuguaac  Litenry  Cloh, 
Bibliotheca  Fluminnise,  Beitedictine  Monastery,  and  the  Bibliolheca 
Municipal.  There  are  various  provincial  and  public  libr.vries  throuKh- 
out  Bruiil.  doin,:  ^^lyj  work,  and  a  typical  example  it  the  puUic 
library  of  Maran'  i  > 

The  Biblioteca  N.i<.ional  at  Santiago  is  the  chief  library  in  Cbiia. 
The  catalogue  is  |innted,and  is  kept  up  by  annual  aiiaplo>       _  _ 
menta.  It  noaKMca  about  100,000  vols.   There  W  alie  a 
Univcnity  Library  at  Santiago,  and  a  (airly  good  Biblioteca  Poblica 
at  Valparaiao. 

The  Biblioteca  Naclonal  at  Lima  was  founded  by  a  decnc  of  tho 
litR-r.Uor  Sjn  .Martin  on  ih<-  78th  of  Augutt  18.21,  and  pUMfllBthi 
house  ui  I  Ik  old  convent  of  San  Pedro.  The  nucleus  of  toe 
libtarv aiMMled  of  tkoN of  the  university  of  San  Maicoa  . 
and  of  wvctal  owmatctlaii  and  a  Urge  present  of  books  1 


by  San  Martin.  Tht  Bhniy  k  cucnr  latiwaiiM  bom 
so  many  MSS.  aiiii«nbadsniatii«toiktyM«y7FMibi 
ragai  liaaa. 

Mast  of  the  royal,  state  and  univcr^tj  ffffllT***  of  Spain  and 
Portu;:ai  li.ivc  guscrnment  control  aiKl  support.  In  Portugal 
the  work  of  the  universities  is  to  a  certain  extent  connected  up, 
and  an  oflkiil  bulletin  is  published  in  which  ibc  Uws  and  acces- 
sions of  the  libraries  arc  contained. 

The  chief  libmry  in  ?[>ain  is  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  (formerly  the 
rii'ili  j;.  ca  Real)  at  Madrid.  1  he  printed  volumes  number  600,000 
with  300,000  pamphlcis.  Spanish  literature  is  of  courae  veil 
WMiantud.  aadi  in  coa«VMiW  «f  th>— wotn  antaiMnni  from 
the  KbcarlM  of  the  wppn— d  coBTtaia.  the  daiaes  of  tbaology. 
cannn  law.  hbtory.  Ac.,  are  particularly  complete.  Tha«  are  jo^ooa 
MSS.,  including  some  finely  illuminatea  codices,  historical  docameotiw 
and  many  valuable  autograph*.  The  collection  of  prints  extends  to 
I  jo.o<>i>  piecci.  and  was  principally  formed  from  the  important  series 
bought  from  Don  Valentin  Cardcrera  in  1865.  The  printed  booka 
have  one  catalogya  ananged  under  aiMbon'  names,  and  one  under 
tides;  tbe  departmeata  of  munc,  mapa  aad  cbans,  and  prints  havo 
subiect-catakigucs  as  well.  There  is  a  «ncnl  index  01  the  MSS., 
with  special  cauk>gues  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  codices  and  genca- 
logical  documents.  The  cabinet  of  medals  is  most  valuable  and  well 
arranged.  O^thc  other  Madrid  libraries  it  is  cii"  ],;K  to  mention  the 
Biblioteca  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Hittoria.  1 758  (^0,000  vols,  and 
1500  MS&Wnrhlch  coniaina  aome  printed  and  MS.  Spanish  books  of 
great  valiM.  lanuding  the  well-known  Salaaar collection.  The  history 
of  the  library  of  tin-  r  •  {g.v.)  hat  been  given  elsewhere.  In 
1808,  bcfoce  the  iin.i -{  >  ,  ;  '  l^Hrorial  i«  estimated  to  have  contained 
30,000  printed  VuU.  auU  MSS.;  Ju^-ph  nmovcd  the  colk-rtiDn 

to  .Mailiid,  l>m  when  it  wasreturncl  I'V  !■ . T'J in j uJ  iij,(xj<>  vi,iv,  v..  re 
tnisiiing.  There  arc  now  about  40,otx>  printe<.l  vols.  The  Arabic 
MSS.  have  been  described  by  M.  Catiri,  1760-1770:  and  a  catalotiue 
ol  the  Greek  codices  by  MOlkr  was  issued  at  the  cxpente  of  the  Frer^ch 
eovcmaent  ia  18^8.  There  is  a  MS.  catalogue  of  the  printed  books, 
rermission  to  (tuny  at  the  F-scorial,  which  h  one  of  the  royal  pri\-ato 
libr.trici,  mukt  b;'  obtained  by  special  application.  The  Biblioteca 
fruviacial  y  I  iii\iriitaria  of  iSarceloiui  (1841)  contains  alviut 
l55.*i^JO  vols.,  and  that  o(  Seville  (1767)  h.is  fi^.ooo  vols.  Other  ( i:ies 
in  Spain  possess  provincial  or  univer'.ity  libr.uies  oi.<  n  to  itu<!  nts 
under  varioiu  reslriaions,  among  them  ma^-  be  mentioned  the 
Biblioteca  Univeniuria  of  Salamanca  (■3S4)  with  over  toj>oo  vola. 

Among  the  Gbreries  of  Portugal  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  at  Lisbon 
(1796)  naturally  takes  the  first  place.  In  1841  it  waslargriy  incn  -t-d 
from  the  monastic  collections,  which,  however,  seem  to  _  . 
have  been  little  careil  for  according  to  a  report  prepared  "T*"**' 
by  the  princicuil  lihr.in.in  three  years  later.  There  are  now  said  to 
be  400,000  vols,  of  printed  books,  among  which  theology,  canon  law, 
Miinry  and  PMugHsat  and  Spanish  literature  largely  pibdominate. 
Hw  MSS.  mnwcr  t^fiOQ  UKUiding  many  of  great  value.  Then  ia 
also  *  ^Mact     49^000  coins  aad  aMdata.  Tha  BMo  ~ 
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ot  the  Onlem  Terccini  da  Penitf  n<-ia.  In  1836  the  Acaflcmy  acquiretl 
the  library  o(  that  coownt,  nimilt-ring  ^,000  K  .  »  Im  h  Haw  mpix 
been  kept  apart.  The  Archivo  Naaonai,  in  the  mme  building, 
containa  Uw  anUnm  «i  iIm  kiatdom,  bnoiht  km  after  tlw  d»- 
■truaion  ol  th»  Tom  4d  QhIcUo  daiuc  the  gnu  Mfthqiaki. 

The  Biblioteca  Ptifalka  Municipal  at  Oporto  i«  the  amad  largnrt 
In  Portucal,  although  oaly  datine  from  the  9tl>  of  Jaljr  IS33.  the 
anniversary  of  the  oebaication  ol  D.  Pedro,  ami  when  the  memorable 
ticge  wai  ilill  in  progrca;  from  that  date  to  t:-<74  it  wat  st)  lc<l  the 
RmI  Biblioteca  do  Porto.  The  regent  (ex-empc-rur  of  Uracil)  gave  to 
thi  town  the  fibmriet  of  the  siippmscd  convents  in  the  northern 
proviaeae.  the  menidpatity  underuking  to  defray  the  eipente  of 
iWCptBg  up  the  OoUcction.  Recent  accessions  consist  mainly  of 
Pbrtngucw  and  French  books.  The  important  CamocnsooUection  is 
described  ins  printed  catalogue  (Oporto,  j8»o).  A  notice  of  the  MSS. 
may  be  fonna  in  Cclalogo  iot  MSS.  da  B.  I'ubltta  tSjrrnsf,  by  II. 
da  Cunha  Rirara  (Lisbon,  1850-1870),  3  vol>.  folio,  and  the  first  part 
of  an  /«dic«  ^r»*erial«rM  do  CM»t9  Manutcri^t  wa»  produced 
in  iSSo.  Tlw  UnivaKty  Libiary  of  Coimbca  (1391)  coauutt  about 


Xetherlandj. 

Since  iQoo  there  has  been  coiuidcrable  progress  made  in  both 
BrlKium  and  Holland  in  the  development  of  public  libraries,  and 
several  towns  in  the  latter  counUy  b«v«  cHaMifhwl  ptwukr 
libraries  after  the  fashion  of  tlw  nnkifpil  «*T  tf  the 
United  Kingdom  and  America. 

The  national  library  of  Belgium  Is  the  BibJiothique  Rovale  at 
BnilSfli,  of  which  the  basis  may  be  *aid  to  consist  of  the  lamous 
Biljli'iihiinij"  (l<•^  dues  dc  Uourgognc,  the  library  of  the 
Austrian  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  had 
wnnnaltted  during  three  ocntttriea.  After  atufi 


 I  during  three  ocnttiriea.  After  aiiRering  many 

I  ffoti  tUem  am  fire,  ni  1773  the  BlUiathique  de  BoungoKne 
leonUmble  atigmentations  from  the  libra nr-i  of  the  sup- 
onfcrof  Jesuits,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  puMic.  On 
the  orrupatton  of  Brussels  by  ihc  French  in  1794  a  numl>cr  of  books 
an  1  MSS.  were  confiscated  and  tr.insfcrrcd  in  I'.ins  (whence  the 
majority  were  returned  in  1815):  in  1705  the  remainder  were  formed 
hH0  a  public  library  under  the  care  of  La  Sema  Sanunder,  who  was 
also  town  Kbnrian.  and  who  followed  by  van  Htthhcia.  At  the 
end  of  the  admiaiatiation  of  van  Hulthem  a  large  part  of  the  precious 
collect  ions  01  the  Bellandietswa*  acquired.  In  1830  the  Bibhoth^ue 
de  BourgcMfne  was  added  to  the  state  archivc-s.  and  the  whole  made 
available  lor  student?.  Van  llulihim  dnii  in  iHjj,  U.ivint;  une  of 
the  most  important  private  libraries  in  Luropc,  described  by  Votsin 
ia  BihUolktea  HmllktmiaiM  (Brussels,  1836).  $  vols.,  and  extending  to 
te.ooo  printed  vols,  and  1016  MSS..  mostly  relating  to  BelEua 
histoiy.  The  collection  was  purrha»«<i  by  the  eo\'ernment  in  1837, 
and,  having  been  added  to  the  Biblioth^ue  dc  Etoure*^*  (open 
since  1772)  and  the  Biblioth^ue  dc  La  Ville  (open  since  1794). 
(ormod  uhat  has  since  been  known  as  the  Dibliotltcque  Royalc  dc 
U>  l,;iquc.  The  printed  volumes  now  numlx-r  over  600.000  with 
30,000  NtSS.,  105,000  prints  and  80,000  coins  and  medals-  The 
special  collections,  each  with  a  printed  cataloguCj  consist  of  the 
Fonds  v-an  Hulthem,  for  national  history;  the  ronda  F^ia,  lor 
music:  the  Funds  (joethals,  (or  genealogy ;  and  the  Foods  MOUer, 
for  physiology.  The  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  has  been  partly  printed, 
.  andcatalo^ues  of  accessions  and  other  departments  arc  alvt  in  course 
«f  puUication.  There  are  libraries  attached  to  mrnt  of  the  depart- 
inenu  of  the  government,  the  ministry  of  war  havini;  lhd  wU. 
•nd  the  ministiy  of  the  inutior,  IS,000  vols.  An  interesting  library 
it  the  BibliolMqw  Collective  dee  Soattla  Savsnte*  louaded  in  1906 
to  ammUe  !■  oat  pboe  the  librartn  of  all  the  learned  lodetlee  of 
BmeHb.  It  coMaine  about  40,000  vols,  which  have  been  catalogned 
mm  caidk  TIm  BiUioth^ue  du  Conservatoire  royal  de  MtMuioe 
ClC33)  contains  Jl.ooo  vols,  and  6000  dramatic  works.  The  popular 
W  cmnmunal  libraries  of  Brussels  contain  about  30.000  voN.  and 
thoee  of  the  adjoining  suburbs  about  50,000  vols.,  most  of  which  are 
distributed  through  ine  primary  and  eecondary  schools.  At  Antwerp 
the  Stadt  BifaliatMk  (lios)  hats  now  70.000  vols.,  and  is  partly  sup- 
MRed  by  aubecriptione  and  endowments.  The  valuable  collection 
«l  books  fai  the  Muite  Plantin-Moretua  (1640)  should  alio  be 
mentioned.  It  CBOtlini  llilOOO  Mffi.  and  iSfioo  prisud  books, 
comprising  the  — ifcil— id  by  dw  Pllhi  fiiimyMid  Many  mh« 

century  Ijooks. 

The  Univirvitv  I.i(ir.>rj'  of  Ghent,  known  »ucce"ivrly  as  the 
Bkbliothcquc  dc  t'tcolc  Ccntrak  and  Bibboth^cjuc  Publioue  dc  U 
Ville.  waa  founded  upon  the  old  libraries  of  the  Conaeil  de  Flandres. 
•(  the  College  de*  Echcvins,  and  of  many  soppreseed  rellgioae  com- 
munities. It  was  declared  public  in  179^,  aim  fonnally  OHRed  ia 
1708.  On  the  foundation  of  the  university  in  l8l7thetOwn  piBOedthe 
Coflcf  tion  .11  in  di«(K.%il,  and  the  llbr.iry  h.%*  since  rem.iined  uitder 
state  I  iiiitT,,]  Tin-  j:rinte<J  volumes  ntiW  aninunl  to  =,  i  j  • » i  Ther^ 
are  imfxjrtant  »r>ci-i.il  collections  on  archaeology,  Netherlands  litera- 
ture, natiooal  history,  hooka  printed  in  Flanders,  and  23,000  historical 
Bamphleuof  thei6ihand  I7thceniufiai.  The  main  cal^ogue  b  ia 


ialof|DatiM  teill  be  found  in  the  Ammatre 
h  iHfitfpS  <<  ttmmk*  Wnmit  190!  aad 


ri'mvcrsiti  Catholique  of  I-ouvain  is  ba-ied  upon  the  collection  of 
Hrsirluuk.  who  bequeathed  n  to  his  jlni,i  m.iler  m  1627;  ilus 
example  was  folk>wcd  bv  Jacques  Romain,  professor  of  medicine, 
bM«MMparoc(Miiaat«Maf  miibnixbe|uia  ite^  Thereate 
mm  m  to  be  «i.ooo  vote.  The  IMbBothe<|ue  de  rUnhreniti  of 
Litge  dates  from  1817,  when  oo  the  foundation  of  the  univcndty 
the  old  BiMiotheque  de  ta  Vitte  was  added  to  it.  There  are  now 
350.000  printed  vols,,  pamphlets,  MSS.,  Sec  The  Li6ge  collection 
fuf  which  a  printc<)  cat.iloi.uc  .ippeared  in  t  vols.  8vo.,  l8;j),  be- 
queathed by  M.  I'lysae  Capiiaioe,  cstenoa  to  ia,o6i  vols,  and 
pamphlets.  There  arc  vaijoMDiteledcBlalagiiee.  The  Bibliothiques 
Populaires  of  Lit'ge  evubliehea  ia  IMS,  aow  number  five,  and  conuin 
among  them  50,000  vols,  which  dsciikrted  to  the  extent  of 
130,000  per  annum  among  the  school  ehUdieti.  The  Bibliothk|ue 

Kblique  of  Bruges  <lj<}H)  contains  145,600  printed  books  and  MS.S., 
used  in  .1  vcr>-  .irti-.iic  liuiMin;;,  once  the  I  dhIjcu  or  douane.  1477. 
There  are  commuiul  libraries  at  Alost,  Arlon  (1842),  Ath  (Iti42), 
Courtrai,  Malincs<i864),  Mons(i7Q7),  Namur  (1800),  D^tend  (1S61), 
Toumai  (1794.  housed  in  the  Uitcl  de*  Ancicns  Pr^ircs,  175}). 
Vpna  (llm  aad  elsewhaHb«B«0diiMad  ea  the  aaaw  system  as  the 
rnadl  communal  libnutta.  MM  U  thm  nan  ia  size  from  5000 
to  40,000  voN.  and  they  are  open  as  a  rule  only  part  of  the  day. 
Ever>'  small  town  has  a  similar  library,  and  a  complete  list  of  thrm. 
together  with  much  Other  r'  '  . 
de  /j  Bfl^iqut,  teittt" 
later  issues}. 

The  national  Bbrery  of  HeOaad  b  the  RooInkBjfce  BMfatbatfcak 
Hague,  which  was  establUicd  fai  1798,  when  it  waa  tiedM  to 

join  the  library  of  the  princes  of  Orange  with  those  of  the  y 
defunct  government  bodies  in  order  to  form  a  library  for  Boaamt, 

the  Statcii-CencraJ,  to  be  called  the  National  Dibliotheck.  In  I'oj 
the  proM-nt  name  was  adopted;  and  since  1815  it  lus  l>cc<iri,.-  f'.c 
national  library.  In  1848  the  Baron  W.  Y.  H.  van  Wcstrceoco  van 
TttHiyMlt  |(^iy4i*'-H  frit  ilwWr  binrfu  Wtf^,,"^  ""ifTTtfj 
to  (he  eonntry.  aad  weiedait  diey  uSm  ba  pweeived  "to  IB 
former  rcsdcncc  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  library.  There  are  now 
upwards  of  $00,000  vols,  of  printed  books,  and  the  MSS.  number 
6000,  chiefly  historical,  but  including  many  fine  books  of  hours  with 
miniatures.  Book>  are  lent  all  ovi  r  the  country.  The  library  boasts 
of  the  richest  collcctlun  in  the  world  o(  boMca  on  chcis,  Dutch 
incunabula,  EUevire  and  Spinoaana.  Thm  b  one  general  written 
cataloifue  arranged  in  classes,  with  alphabetkai  indexes.  In  1800 
a  printed  catalogue  «-as  issued,  with  four  lupplements  down  to  i8t  I : 
and  since  1866  a  yearly  list  of  additions  has  been  published.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent  catalogue  of  the  incunabula 
published  in  1856. 

The  next  library  in  numerical  importance  is  the  famous  Biliii.jthcfa 
Academiae  Lugduno-Datavae,  which  dates  from  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Leiden  by  William  I.,  prince  of  ()r.ini;e,  on  the  8lh 
of  February  157$.  It  has  acquired  many  v,ilu,itilc  additions  froa 
the  books  and  MSS.  of  the  aistinEtiishcd  scholars,  Colius.  JoeqS 
ScaliRer,  Isaac  V'o";.  Ri;hnkrnand  lu mstr iliuis.  The  MSS. compre- 
hend m.inv  of  Rfcu  intriir  ii  im[K)rtance.  The  library  of  the  Society 
of  Ncthcrtand  Literature  hai  liccn  placed  here  since  1877:  this  la 
rich  in  the  nation.il  hi  .tory  an<J  liti  lature.  The  .Xr.iliic  and  Oriental 
MSS.  known  as  the  Lcgatum  Warnerianum  arc  of  great  value  and 
interest;  and  the  collection  of  maps  bequeathed  in  1)870  by  J.  J. 
Bode{  Nyenhuis  is  also  notctvorthy.  The  libraiy  is  contained  in  a 
building  which  was  formerly  a  church  of  the  Bcguines,  adapted  in 
i860  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogues 
(one  alpha'.x-tiral  ami  one  c!a«.sificd)  arc  on  slips,  the  titles  being 
prir  ted.  .'\  catal  jji.c  i  f  I  •  .-jk's  and  NISS.  was  printed  in  1716,  one  01 
books  added  between  1814  and  1847  and  a  supplementary  part  of 
MS8boalrlpiSSO>  A  caulocw  of  the  Oriental  ItSS.  was  published 
indvefa.  0851-1877).  The Bibliotbcckdcr RijlaUaivcaitcit  (157^ 
at  Leiden  containa  ewer  ifofioo  vols. 

The  University  Llbraiy  at  Utrecht  date*  from  fSB»,  wfacn  eertalM 
conventual  collections  were  brought  together  in  order  to  form  a 
public  library,  which  was  shortly  afterward'!  enrithed  by  the  l-ooks 
bequeathed  by  Hub.  BucbcUus  and  Ev.  Pollio.  Upon  the  founda. 
tion  of  the  uni\xrsity  in  l6j6,  the  town  library  passed  into  its  charge. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  some  interesting  cloister  aISS.  and  the  (amoua 
"  Utrecht  Psalter,"  which  contains  the  oldest  text  of  the  Athanasiao 
creed.  The  last  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  in  3  vols,  folio,  1834. 
with  supplement  in  1845,  index  from  1845-1855  in  8vo.,  and  additions 
1856-1870,  1  vols.  8vo.  A  catal'/^jue  of  the  NtSS.  was  issued  in  1887. 
The  titles  of  accessions  arc  now  printed  in  sheets  and  pasted  down  for 
insertion.   Tlu  re  arc  now  about  250,000  vols,  in  the  library. 

The  basis  of  the  University  Library  at  Amstetdam  consists  of  a 
conectkw  of  booha  biOMM  tagctber  in  the  isth  century  and  pta> 
served  In  the  Nleuwt  Km.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  l$7f 
(hey  became  the  property  of  the  city,  but  remained  in  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk  for  the  use  of  the  public  till  163J,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Athenaeum.  Sine  c  1877  the  collection  has  been  known  as  the 
University  Library,  ami  in  ihSi  it  w.is  removed  to  a  building  de- 
signed upon  the  plan  of  the  new  library  and  rcadiag-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  library  includes  the  beat  coUcctoon  of  BMdical 
work*  in  Holland,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Roeeathaliaaa  of  Hebrew 
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and  othfT  socirti  s  arc  prrservrd  hfn.  A  general  printed  catalo^e 
U:-ut  ii  in  fj  \  i>l».  8vo-,  Am«tcrtl4.-n  (1856-I877):  OOC  <lc«crtbing 
the  beoucsts  o(  J .  dc  Bosch  Kemper,  C  J.  Pacgictcr  and  F.  W.  Rive, 
te  ivob^  Svo.  (1878-1879);  •  caulocHfal  OH  MS&  of  Prafcm 
Mm  «m  fwblUhcd  io  1880,  and  one  ol  mam  af  P.  Camper  ki  ilSi. 
Other  cauloeuet  have  been  published  up  to  too;,  inrluding  om  of 
the  MSS.  The  library  contain!  about  hall  a  milliiin  Mjlii[r.i-».  Then 
are  popular  iub«criptir>n  libmri«  with  rcaiiiriK-rooms  in  all  parts  of 
Holland,  and  in  Rott< nlam  there  is  a  society  lor  the  encoiirAycmont 
oi  tQcial  culture  which  has  a  Urge  library  ac  part  <A  its  equipment. 
At  H^^Ki  LiMn.  HawlMB.  Dordrecht  sad  «thef  towna  pofMilar 
ibfaflM  h«w  hmm  wtinliAfd  aad  ther*  fa  •  noveaient  of  receat 
|n>«tikia  Uertmt  9i  tnhektt  librarian*  on  advanced  Englith  line*. 

TbtHMUy  of  tkeGcnootichap  van  Kunstcn  en  Wetciucnappen  at 
Batavia  containa  books  printed  in  Netberlandtah  India,  works  re- 
Uiing  to  the  Indian  Archipeb(;:>  and  adjacent  countries,  and  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  ia  the  East.  There  are  30/M»  printed  vols,  and 
I  are  Arabic.  445  ilMqr>  303  Javanese,  60 


i6y>  MS&,  ol  which  143  are  Arabic.  445  Btalqr.  303  Javanese,  60 
Bauh  aad  517  on  hMttr  leavet,  ia  tat  aadnt  Kawi,  Javanese 
Ball  liMi^Mik  Ail    Firiatad  mmImmm  mM  #kA  Aga^i^  Malav. 


Scandi. 

Owinc  faufdy  to  ao  many  Scaadlnavian  L'brarians  havinK 
trained  and  employed  in  American  libraries,  a  greater 
•8  baca  «dc  to  A«|i»^knaiauiliiiiBw  idob  ia 
ft  oiraka  mad  Pwniit  ikM  uywlMn       «■  llM 

coatimnt  of  Europe. 
Hie  beginning  of  the  admirably  mawated  national  Iibranr  of 

Denmark,  the  great  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  (Det  Store 
Krin^i  lise  Bibliothek)  mjy  be  said  to  have  taken  ptace 
Otamark.  (i^j,:^.,  reign  o[  Christian  III.  (15J3-1559).  who  took 
pride  in  iini-irniii;  fnicicn  books  and  choice  XlSS. ;  but  the  true 
founder  was  Kredcnck  III.  (164^1670);  to  him  is  mainly  due  the 
famoui  collection  o(  Iccbndic  literature  and  the  acquisition  ol  Tycho 
Braho's  MSS.  The  present  building  (in  the  Christiansborg  castle) 
was  beffun  in  1667.  Amonf  notable  accestiona  may  be  mentioned 
the  collections  of  C.  Reiticr,  the  count  of  Dannesk)Akl  (8000  vols, 
and  500  MSS  )  and  Count  de  Thott  ;  the  bit  be<iucathed  6039  vols, 
printed  before  1$.^',  and  the  rcm.«indtr  ol  ht-  )>ooks,  over  100,000 
volt  ,  vv.n  eventually  purchased.  In  1793  the  library  was  opened  to 
the  |>ul  '  ic,  and  it  has  since  remained  under  state  control.  Two  copies 
of  every  book  published  within  the  kini;dom  must  be  dcpoaitcd  here. 
Hw  twwibra  and btadt  Iwohtform  an  important  MTiea.  There  is 
•  Bnieral  cUwifad  cat^io^  ia  writing  (or  the  use  of  readera:  and 
n  alphabetical  one  on  slip*  arranged  in  boxes  for  the  officbts.  A 
nod  catalogue  o(  the  de  Thott  collection  w.\%  printed  in  l3voU.8vo. 
(t789-i7<)s!;  a  cataloRue  of  the  French  MSS.  appeared  in  1844: 
of  Oriciii.il  .\lss  ,  iK^rj.  uf  the  D.ini<.h  collection,  1875,  8vo.  Annual 
reports  and  accounts  of  notable  .MSS.  havebtscn  publisbed  since  1864. 
The  lifanry  now  contains  over  750,000  x-ols. 

TIm  Umvcraity  Library,  founded  in  1482,  was  dcttroycd  by  lire 
h  int.  and  re-esublisKcd  shortly  aXtcnnidh  A  copv  of  every 
Daimk  publication  must  be  depocited  bmi  Tk*  MSS.  uidttdt  the 
famous  Arne-MaRncAn  collection.  There  are  now  about  400,000 
\  iiU-  in  this  library.  The  Sutvbiblioteket  of  Aarhus  (I9C'?)  povst-sics 
about  jCMi.tiDO  vols,  and  the  LandilKjkasaIn  Klands  (National 
LitKary)  n(  ke>  V.)avik,  Iccbnd,  ha^  aUm;  co.r.  «i  prinli-d  Ixxjk*  and 
^joo  MSS.  In  Cupcnh.igen  there  arc  11  popular  libraries  supported 
tn  part  by  the  city,  and  then  are  at  kaat  30  towaa  ia  tha  pnnnncca 
with  pubik  libraries  and  in  eoaie  cam  ratdinc-nxHMk  Aa  aaiocia* 
tion  for  promotinn  public  libraries  was  formedin  1905.  and  In  1909 
the  minuter  of  public  instruction  appointed  a  special  adviser  in 
library  matters.  About  800  towns  aild  villaBC*  arc  aided  by  the 
above  named  aiuoriation,  the  state  and  local  authorities,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  possess  among  them  500,000  vols.,  and  circulate 
«Mr  1^000,000  vols,  annually. 

Thedilcf  library  in  Norway  fa  the  University  Library  at  Christ  ia  nta, 
established  at  the  same  time  as  the  university,  September  }nd,  1811, 
by  Frederick  II.,  with  a  donation  from  the  king  of  many 
'"'^V-  tnouvmds  of  duplicates  from  the  Royal  Libruy  at 
Copenhagen,  and  since  aLii;tni  ntc«J  by  in;;!-  ri mi  hc<)ucstv  AhMhI 
calalof^ucs  are  issued  and  there  arc  now  over  470/100  vols,  in  the 
collection.  The  L)eichnian5.kp  Uibliothck  in  Christiania  was  founded 
by  Carl  Ddchmann  in  1780  as  a  five  library.  In  1898  it  was  reorgan- 
iied.  and  in  1903  tlw  9fm  fhdf  awthod  «w  iaitolled  fajr  Haakon 
Nyhuus,  the  librariaa,  lAo  Iwd  baaa  tldnad  la  tfM  IWMd  Sutcs. 
The  library  is  partiv  supported  by  endowment, partly  by  i^nts from 
themunicipaliiy.  ft  rtow  contains  about  85,000  vols,  and  isa  typical 
eitamplc  ol  a  progressive  library.  The  Free  Library  at  Bcrscn  (1873) 
has  .iltciut  9o,cKx>  vols,  and  has  recently  tx-cn  rc  h.T.:K-<J  in  a  new 
buikling.  A  free  library,  with  open  shelves,  has  also  been  opened  at 
TtomUumu  Tka  Hbfcry  connected  with  the  KongelUge  Videns- 
latos  selslcab  at  Traodbjem  now  contains  about  120,000  vols. 
Oaring  to  the  absetioeof  miall  towns  and  villages  in  Norway,  most  o( 
the  library  work  is  ooKcntiated  in  the  coast  towns. 

The  Rami  UbufT  «t  Siacicholm  was  irat  aataMUnd  la  ij^ 
W  «dyM  coOMiM  «M  1^    lit  Mtoniiril  Ufali  If 


that  formed  by  Christina  is  at  the  Vatican,  and  the 

rdu  •     •  .    -    .  - 


Custavus  II.<  

library  brought  together  by  Charles  X.  was  destroyed  by  fiiaia,  Mty< 

The  present  library  was  organiied  shortly  afterwaros.  

The  Beaselstierna-Engestrftm  Ijfatary  (14.500  printed 
vola.  and  laoo  MSS.)  rich  in  materials  for  Swedish  l^story)  fa  now 
anaeaed  to  it.    Natural  history,  medicine  and  mathematics  are  left 
toother  lilirarif  s.    Among  the  MSS.  the  Codti  Aurem  ol  the  6th  or 

?^th  century,  »iih  its  inteieitinR  Anf;l(i-Six(in  invription.  is  particu- 
arly  n^pIl  wonfiy.  i  He  cat al 'tju"-.,  arc  in  vkritin^,  and  are  iKith 
alphabctKal  and  cla&uhcd;  printed  caialocues  have  been  issued  of 
pwtiona  of  the  MSS,  The  atcsaat  baiMuic  «•(  wpwwd  ia  tSla. 
The  hbrary  sow  contains  abovt  yto/tao  praited  booka  and  over 
11,000  The  Karolinska  laatitutat  in  Stockholm,  contains  a 

library  of  medical  books  numberiaf  over  40.000. 

The  Univeruty  Library  at  Upsala  was  founded  by  Custavus 
Adolphus  in  l6JO,  from  the  remains  of  scvrr.il  cunvr.-.t  libraries;  he 
also  provided  an  endowment.  The  MSS.  chiefly  nlatc  to  the  history 
of  the ooaatry,  but  iadudo  the  CSadoc  ,4 rfnUraf,  containing  the  Gothk 
gospels  of  Uuilas.  The  general  catalapie  fa  in  writinc.  A  catakq^ 
was  printed  in  1814:  special  lists  of  the  foreign  aaoHaani  iMve  beea 
published  each  year  from  1850;  the  Arabic,  Perrian  and  Turkish 
MSS.  are  d<  M ntK-il  by  C.  I  Tomberg,  1S46.  It  nosk-  contains  about 
340,000 pri n t id  buuks  and  MSS.  The  '.1:11  ..r\  .it  l.iinij  <l,iii  ,  fr.  -m  the 
foundation  of  the  university  in  1668,  and  was  liav-rl  upon  the  old 
cathedral  library.  The  MSS.  indoiie  the  de  la  0.\rdie  archi\TS, 
acauired  ia  1848.   There  are  atxwt  8OO.000  vols,  in  the  libraiy. 


The  imperial  Public  Library  at  St  Petersburg  Is  one  of  tha 
largest  libraries  in  the  world,  and  now  possesses  about  i,8oo«ooo 
printed  vol*,  and  i4^ooo  MSS.,  as  well  as  large  collections  of 
maps.  autcmriK  ffcotopipi^  &c  The  bcginnini  of  tUs 
magnififfnt  MllwilM  ■igr  to  Hid  l»  luiv* 


scind  I9  ttoCtav  M«4ml«Mi1ii«MiMi  of  CMriUrf  b  1714; 

the  library  did  not  receive  any  notable  augmentation,  bovrvcr, 
till  the  year  1795,  when,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  famous  Zaluski 
collection,  t!ic  Imperial  Library  suddenly  attained  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  among  great  European  libraries.  The  Zaluski  Library 
was  (orn'.cd  by  the  Polish  count  Joseph  Zaluski,  who  ccllcctcd 
at  his  own  expense  during  forly-lhrcc  years  no  less  than  300,000 
vols.,  which  were  added  to  by  his  brother  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  by  whom  ia  1747  the  library  was  thrown  open  to  tba 
public.  At  hfa  talk  It  mm  laft  under  the  control  of  the  Jcarfl 
College  at  Waoav;  oa  tto  MpprMioa  af  tto  vtim  it  «M 
taken  cm  of  Iv  tto  (:aaniirfoii  BdntfoBtaad  bi 
IMS  it  WM  tRMtefid  bgr  Snnroff  to  St  PMrtbMi  as  a  tnp^ 
of  war.  It  tiMB  CTt ended  to  360,000  printed  vols,  and  10,000 
MSS.,  but  in  coitscquencc  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  medical 
and  illustrated  works  to  enrich  other  institutions,  hardly  338,000 
vols,  remained  in  iSto.  Literature,  hi>>ior>'  and  theology  formed 
the  main  features  of  the  Zaluski  Library;  the  last  class 
alcnc  arr.ojr.ic!  to  ore  foi.r'.h  of  the  whole  number.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  t9th  century,  through  the  liberality  of  Iha 
sovereigns,  the  gifts  of  individuals,  carcftil  ptirchases,  and  ito 
appHcation  of  the  law  of  iSia^  whodigr  two  copies  of  eeoy 
Russian  publication  OHM  tod«Mit«dtonh  the  Imperial  Ubmy 
has  fiMf^^H  iu  pvMA  olmlvt  4taMidtow>  Noily  qm 
hoBdnd  diffcnait  cdlertfaiw,  wamm  «f  tkea  rmy  valoabfo  and 
extensive,  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  They  include, 
for  example,  the  Tolstoi  Sclavonic  collection  (1830).  Tischendorf 's 
MSS.  (1858),  the  Dolgorously  Oriental  MSS.  (1851)),  and  the 
Firltowitsch  Hebrew  (Karaite)  collection  (i86»-i863),  the 
libraries  of  A  lclung  )  and  Tnbler  (1877),  that  of  the  Sla>xnic 
scholar  Jungmann  (i8j6),  and  the  national  MSS.  of  g«fym«i« 
(1867).  Thu  system  of  acqui  ring  boolu,  wbQe  it  iaa  OMd*  mm 
depaitmcnu  cxccedin^y  rich,  has  left  otbcis  coapamthrdy 
meagre.  The  Ebiaiy  was  not  Rtrfutjr  opened  to  the  pdrik 
uatfl  tSi4;  it  is  oodcr  tto  ooBtid  «f  tto  ninittcr  of  public 
iamractlaa.  Ttom  in  Sat  ooOecdmi  «f  Aldiaes  snd  Ebevirs, 
and  tto  munaraus  incunabtila  are  tnstrtictively  arranged. 

Tlie  manmcripts  Include  j6,ooo  codices,  41,340  autographs, 
4689  charters  and  576  maps.  The  glory  of  thib  il<partmcnl  fa 
the  celebrated  CoJix  SintiitUus  of  ihc  Greek  Bible,  brought  from 
the  convent  of  Si  Catherine  on  Mount  Sirui  by  Tischendorf  in 
ltS9.  OUier  important  Biblical  and  patrfatic  codkcs  ate  to  h« 
Ito  (M  Hd  falia        tto  BAnv  MSS^ 
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Include  some  of  the  most  andcnt  that  exist,  and  the  Samaritan 
collection  b  one  of  the  Uirg«t  in  Europe;  the  Oriental  MSS. 
ci'mprehend  many  %-aJuable  texts,  and  among  the  tremh  are 
tome  of  RTKiLi  bi^toriuil  value.  Tba  fcncfal  catakifucs  ftre  in 
writing,  but  many  spcoal  cauMpM  «l  tk»  MIL  «i4  pdoUd 
books  have  been  [jublishcd. 

The  nutlcu*  o(  tht-  library  at  the  Hermitage  Palace  waj  fornved  by 
the  cmprcu  Catbchne  11.,  who  purcbaaed  the  book*  aod  MSS.  o( 
Voluire  ud  Didmc  fatteMV  tM  tiweoUKfitaaamoanted  to 
150,000  vola.,  o(  iMck  mtOf  tm  Mt  ttMbtg  to  the  tMory  of  ut 
were  then  tranafcircd  to  the  Imperial  Libraiy.  There  are  many 
brw  aivd  valuable  librarie*  attached  to  the  government  departments 
in  M  Peteraburj,  and  mcwt  of  the  academics  and  coUc^r^  jaj 
kamed  tocietics  are  proWded  with  libraries. 

The  aecond  largest  library  ia  Ru«ia  is  contained  in  the  Public 
MnMBin  at  Mokow.  The  cla»  ct  hiitory  it  perticulariy  rich,  eod 
KiMilen  early  printed  booka  are  well  rcpfcaented.  The  MSS.  number 
5000,  tBrliiriMH  many  ancient  Sclavomc  codicea  and  historical  docu- 
ment* of  value.  One  room  i*  devoted  to  a  colk-ction  of  Masonic 
MSS.,  whkh comprehend  thearchivcuof  thclodccs  in  Riis^ii  txtwpen 
1816  and  There  is  a  general  alpl-iabetical  citalogm-  tn  writing; 

the  catalogue  ol  the  MSS.Iuu  been  printed,  as  well  a»  chose  of  some 
of  the  ipedal  coUectiona.  This  large  and  valuable  library  now 
conuins  clow  upon  I, ooo/>00  printed  booluaiMl  MSS.  The  Imperial 
University  at  Moscow  (1755)  naaalibfwyefoMersiOitOOOVoln,.  and 
the  Duchovnaja  Academy  ha*  120,000  inllL  The  UBfialnl  Rnnian 
Histuriial  Museum  (i875-iH£^)  in  MoKoar  cootaina  nearly  loo.ooo 
volti.  and  most  of  the  slate  msiitution*  and  acbool*  are  supplied 
with  libr.irie».  All  the  Ru«ian  universities  have  libraries,  snmc  of 
them  being  both  Urge  and  valuable — l)orfi.n  (i  Ni"'.')  400.000  vd». ; 
Cherkov  (1804)  180,000  woli.;  HcUinglors  ( 1640-1837)  193,000 
fMht  Kaenn  (1B04)  aowBO*  Toia>i  Kiev  (183*)  ISSMO  volai 
Oawai  (i>6$)a50^ooo¥oln.iMd wnmw  (1817)  jso,ooo«ia.  There 
■re  alao  communal  or  pobGc  libraries  at  Charkov  (iMS)  tto.ooo 
vols.;  Odessa  (tSio)  130.000  vols.;  Re\-al  (1825)  i/OfiOO  vols.; 
Riga,  90,000  vols.  ;Vilna  (i8s6)  aioxwo  vola> mad  mtuyjijSmttmn*. 
A  text-book  on  library-  economy,  iMldMCilMMlniiBWnBt  was 
iMued  at  St  Petcraburg  in  1904. 

Batltm  JBtrnfib 
Al  Mktm  ttt  MMomI  Italy  (M  vmtmm  aboot 
^Mh.,  mi  tktm  b  ilv  ■  CBltwwtlt  Wbnry  at 

the  university.  The  Public  Library  at  Corfu  has  about  40.000 
vols.  Belgrade  University  Library  has  60,000  vols,  and  the 
University  Library  of  S  itli  has  ^coos  vols.  Constantinople 
University  in  iqio  had  a  blirar^'  in  prt>cess  of  fdnaatMO,  and 
there  arc  Lbraries  at  the  Greek  Litoary  SMlMy  (fO^OaO VOin.) 

aad  Tbeokniical  School  (iX|Ooo  vakj. 


Chinese  books  were  first  wrftten  oa  *V««wp«  of  bamboo,  which 
were  replaced  by  silk  or  cloth  scrolls  In  toe  3rd  century  b-C, 
paper  coming  into  use  in  the  brRianing  of  the  Jnd  century. 
These  methods  were  customary  down  to  the  loth  or  mh  century. 
There  were  no  public  libraries  in  the  western  sense. 

The  practice  of  forming  national  collection*  of  the  native  literature 
originated  in  the  attempts  to  rccoNcr  ihi-  works  di-  trojcd  in  the 
"  burning^  ^^^bw>ki^'byUiejj^  nx.)^^ 

fflhain^.  Habo  Wu  (139-M  B.C.)  lonaed  the  plan  of  Repositories, 
in  which  books  might  bie  itored,  with  officers  to  transcribe  them. 
Liu  Hfiang  (80-9  B.C.)  was  sp<d.illv  .ippointcl  to  classify  the 
literature  and  form  a  library.  His  t^slc  *j3  .  iir.if.kted  by  his  son, 
and  (he  ruumt  o(  their  labours  ia  a  dcuiled  catalogue  with  valuable 
deacribing  1143a  "lactiona"  (voturoce)  by  625  authors. 
nattonafcoltectMas  were  formed  by  nearly  every  succeeding 


ity.  The  high  estimation  in  which  hterature  has  al»-ays  beeii 
has  led  to  the  formatioa  of  very  Urge  imperii!,  otiicial  and 


of  books.    Large  numbers  of  works,  chiefly  re- 

yf 


private  collectioni 

uting  to  Du  l  Ifii^m  and  Taoism,  are  al?o  sti.rcil  in  many  yf  the 
temptoi.  Chidcv  boc'ks  are  usually  in  6cver.il,  and  frci^ucntly  in 
m  iny  volumes.  The  histories  and  encvclo|xi«lias  are  mostly  f  f \  .i-t 
dimensioiu.  Collections  of  books  arc  kept  in  wooden  cupboards  or 
oo  cjpcn  akahrea.  placed  on  their  lidei,  each  act  (/'«•)  of  vot  amca 
(pirn)  being  protected  and  held  together  by  two  thin  wooden  or 
card  boards,  one  forming  the  front  cover  (in  a  European  book)  and 
the  other  the  back  cover,  joined  by  two  cords  or  tapes  running  round 
the  whole.  By  untying  and  tying  these  la^ics  the  f'oo  is  opeoed  and 
cloaed.  The  titles  of  the  whuW  work  and  of  each  section  arc  written 
on  the  edge  (cither  the  top  or  bottom  in  a  European  book)  aad  ao 
fMa  outmrda  aa  U  Bea  on  the  shelf.  Cataloguaa  an  rfavple  lists 

la  mtMMtle  aad 
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See  B.  T.  C  Wmmr,  "CUMn  CMMm"  €m  K. 

DtKripHmSttiil0o,pt.bk). 

Japan. 

The  andent  history  of  Ubcariea  ia  JlfM  It  MrfpfM  I*  tiM 

of  China,  with  whose  dviliiatioD  iM  Btcatnte  il  lad  doM 
wIstkM.  8bn  abott  ityck  hamvm,  tka  gnat  cities  and 
iastkatfoBi  hmm  irtfcfciid  Itadto  oalftaBuopeaa modcL 
Perhapa  the  most  ecteadve  Wbmtf  «f  the  caipira  la  liMt  of  the 

Imperiaf  Cabinet  (1885)  at  ToUo  wMi^vcr  SOOMO  vola..  comfating 

of  the  collections  of  the  various  government  departments,  and  is  for 
othtijl  use  alone.  The  University  Library  (187a)  is  the  largest  open 
to  students  and  the  public;  it  contains  over  400,000  vols,  nl  which 
J  ono  arc  Chinese  and  lapani'M-.  The  Public  Libraj\  ami  r.-ading- 
room  (Tosbo-Kwan)  at  Lcno  Park  (187a)  was  formed  in  1H72  and 
eoanliu  OMT  aaowPOO  wia.,  of  which  about  em-fifth  are  European 
booka.  AtToUftaica]sotobafoandtheOhaabiLibrar>  (i9oa)with 
60.000  vola.  and  the  Hibava  Libcary  (1908)  with  130.000  vob.  and 
the  NanW  Library  (1899)  with  86,000  vols.  The  Itbrarv  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Kyoto  contains  naariy300,ooo\Y]I.s., 'of  which 
over  90,000  arc  in  F.uroi>c.in  UngMum.  To  this  is  atla<  hid  the 
library  of  the  Fukuoka  Alcdical  College  with  ll.-i.ooo  vols.  The 
Munidpal  Ltbrarv  of  K^'Olo  (1898)  contains  46.000  vol*.  0th.  r  im- 
porunt  monicipa]  libranes  in  Japan  are  those  at  Akita  in  the  province 
of  Ugo  (189Q),  47,000  vols.,  at  Mho,  province  of  Hitadri(i90«), 
as.000  vols..  Nanu,  province  of  SMflMM  (1901),  36,000  voht,  chleAy 
Buddhistic,  YamaRuchi,  prr^vinre  of  SuA  (1907I.  n  r>oo  voI>.  The 
libraries  of  the  larm;  tim|.!i  ,  k.'.vh  cont,\in  1  .ol.i Uf  vaL.i  ti)  the 

ptulolojgist.  Lending  libraries  of  native  and  Chinese  litetatufc  have 
adtMlB  Japan  f nm  very  early  ttmtk 

Ldkast  AssocuTtoits  tuD  Tpjumko 
The  first  and  largest  assodation  established  for  the  study  of 
!ibr:iri.::js!;i;i  w.!^  ■.lie  .American  Library  Asiociatiun  (1876).  The 
Library  A^yjii.i'.ii.n  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  fotmctl  in  1S77 
as  an  outcome  of  the  first  IntemaUon.il  Library  Conference, 
held  at  London,  and  in  1898  it  received  a  royal  charter.  It 
publishes  a  i'ecr  BoL^k,  the  monthly  Library  Associniun  RutH^ 
and  a  number  of  professional  handbooks.  It  alao  holds  examina- 
tions In  tilomy  Hiitor>',  BibUocnphjr  and  Ubraiy  Economy, 
and  Issncs  certificates  and  diplomsa.  There  an  alat  Eqillilk 
and  Scottish  district  Ubfaqrassodatkuu.  TheLibcaiyAssistanta 
AisodatioQ  ma  ionwd  m  ates  and  baa  bfandiaa  in  different 
porta  ol  En^hnd,  Wain  and  IvdiiML  It  imes  a  nouthly 
magazine  entitled  The  Library  Assittant.  There  is  an  im  p<i  r  i :  t 
Library  Assodation  in  Germany  which  issues  a  year-book  viiig 
informaticn  concerning  the  libraries  of  the  f.)ur.tr>',  and  a 
similar  organization  in  Austria -Hungary  whicli  !_-sucs  a  n-jg-uine 
at  irregular  intcr%'als.  An  Associ.ition  of  A'clu. ii.ts  an.!  Lib- 
rarians wa.s  formed  at  Brussels  in  1907,  and  there  arc  siirulai 
societies  in  France,  Italy,  Holland  and  clsewbere.  In  every 
country  there  is  now  some  kind  of  association  for  the  study  <^ 
librarianshlp,  archives  or  bibliography.  Intcmalionalconfercficcs 
have  been  hdd  at  Low1oq>  lAm  Landau,  iimi  ^vi* 
RaMMlbaK  vmi  8t  Iddib  t«ai;  Brnaada  ftiriMaiiiaqrl. 
1908;  and  BnaMU,  ifta 

LnaaaT  tanooscAU.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coiaat 
periodicals  whidi  deal  with  library  matters,  with  the  dates  of  tbctf 
establishment  aad  place  of  publication:  The  Library  Joumm 
(.New  York.  1876);  Thf  Library  (London,  1889);  Pubiic  Libraria 
(Chicago,  1896):  The  Library  Worid  (London.  1 896);  The  Library 
AitutaiU  (1898);  The  Library  Asiedoturn  Record  (1899):  Library 
Work  (Minneapolis,  U.S.,  1906);  BuUetin  of  Ikt  American  Library 
Asiociahom  (Boston,  1 907);  Retue  dts  hiUtolhiques  (Paris.  1891); 
Bulletin  des  bibliotk^ques  fie^ptJairei  (Paris.  1906);  Covrritr  det 
BibliMhhiues  (Paris):  BnUettn  de  rimlitut  inUmaHcnai  de  biblte- 
fraphte  (liruswls,  1895);  Rmu  des  bibliotht<;ues  ft  arcl-i:(^  de 
Bf.i,:que  (ISru^scls,  I9<>i);  Tijdichrifl  poor  btffkund  I.  '.';  j',  i . 
(IlikTur.  lOo.V.  l-'  /'  rtrijijJ  (Hatruc,  I907):  JiciSiim!tn;iblj,!i-l 
i<  "i  ■ti.-nhii;.  ri,  I'XVi):  /.'f  hKlkf-rf  l<  ^r-nhci ',:r).!:ngir  (Chrittiania, 
1906):  FoiiebtblwthekiUadel  (Stockholm,  190^);  /.eutralbUU  fur 
BtkMulumut*  (Leipag,  1884):  Blatitr  jw  VeUabiiAiotUktm  itad 
LesehaUen  (1890;  occasional  supplement  to  the  above);  Biblio' 
frr.pkie  det  Btbiiolkeks-  unJ  Buckvtmt  by  Ailalhert  Horti- 
srh.nnsky.  1904;  issued  in  the  Zmlralblall);  Jahrbuch  drr  Dtutuhen 
flt'Jtothtken  (Letp/ig,  too?):  A/iiim<ij.  Jakrbu.h  der  f^cUkrlen  Wtti 
(Stra*»burg,  1890);  MiSUtluntfn  del  o\lerrr<ilii}ckeH  Vtrtim  jut 
BtbltotktksvBCitn  (V'ienna,  1^);  Ctikd  Ofiia  (Novy  By<Uov, 
Bohemia.  1905);  Jbnisia  MU  MiNetoekf  t  it^i  attkm  (Florence. 
1890) :  BMntuw  itIU  MfMaeJhi  Popdari  (Mik&  1907):  lUfiM  dt 
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nMAimi  (Lat.  Mm,  t  balance),  a  slow  osciUattea,  M  of 
•  Maaoe;  tn  astranonjr  especially  the  seeming  osdOatian  of 

the  moon  around  her  axis,  hy  whuh  jwrtions  of  her  surf.vce  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk  arc  alu-rnaicly  brouglil  iulo  sight  aad  swung 
out  C-;        I . 

LIBYA,  the  Creek  name  for  the  norlhem  part  of  Africa,  with 
which  alone  Greek  and  Romnn  history  arc  concerned,  ll  is 
mentioned  as  a  land  ot  grtat  (emiity  in  Uom«r  {Odyuty,  iv.  S5), 
but  no  indication  of  iu  extent  is  given.  It  did  not  originally 
include  Egj'pt,  which  was  considered  part  of  Asia,  and  first 
aasigncd  to  .\fnca  by  Ftolcmy,  who  made  the  isthmus  of  Sues 
and  Uw  Sad  Sm  tk*  bouaduy  bitiwea  Um  tm  contincDU. 
Tbe  tiaait  AMcs  cane  Into  pam\  xm  tbroogb  dw  Rohmih. 
Is  the  eadjrenirin.  North  Africa  (esdud^  Egypt)  was  divided 
Into  Maurctania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria  and  Cyrenaica.  The 
C>1<1  name  was  reintroduced  hy  Diocklian,  by  whom  Cyienaica 
(detached  from  Crete)  was  divided  into  Marmarica  (Libya 
inferior)  in  the  east,  and  Cyrenaica  (Libya  superior)  in  the  west. 
A  further  distinction  into  Libya  interior  and  exterior  is  also 
Itncuvn.  The  former  (17  irroi)  included  the  interior  (known 
and  unknown)  oi  the  contiucnt,  as  contrasted  with  the  N.  and 
HX.  pOftion;  the  latter  (1^  ii^j,  rallc-d  itiao  simply  Libya,  or 
tdht*  nmmt),  between  Egypi  and  Uanoarica,  wa»  ao  caikd 
•a  having  aace  Sonmedi  an  Seipdan  "umm."  Sm  Aiuca, 
Kjdimh. 

UCMK.  •  tmton  at  Sidbr.  b  tlw  pnndnca  «f  Girgcnti, 
U  m.  SJL  ti  C^itent!  direct  and  54  m.  by  rail  Pop.  (tgot) 
3},93t.   It  occttpies  the  site  of  the  town  which  Phiniias  of 

AcrsK-^  (A;:ri(^er.tuni)  erected  aftCT  the  destruction  of  Ccia, 
alwat  381  DC,  by  the  ^^.^mertir)^»,  and  njuied  after  himself. 
The  river  Salso,  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  east  of  the 
town,  is  the  ancient  Ilimcrii  Mcridicnalis.  The  promontory 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  tenvn  is  situated,  the  Pi'i^iio  di  Satil' 
Angde,  is  the  Ecnomus  (Eknciru'i)  of  the  Greeks,  and  upon 
its  slopes  are  scanty  traces  of  ancient  structures  and  rock 
tombs.  It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Romans  gained 
the  famous  naval  victory  over  the  Carthagiriians  in  the 
iprfnc  «i  aj6  BtCf  «bila  plain  to  the  twnh  ma  tbe 
■on*  «f  dw  defeat  «f  Aptbodca  bjr  Hamitear  ta  310  ma. 
Ute  nodcn  tavn  la  oiaihly  linpoitaBt  as  ft  lUppfaig  port  for 
nilphur. 

LICENCE  (througln  the  Trrnch  from  T-lt.  UcrnUt,  Vicrrc,  (o 
be  lawful),  permission,  U-.^vr,  lilx-rty.  hence  ,Tn  abuse  of  liberty, 
licentiousness;  in  piirticul.ir.  a  form.il  aii'.horily  to  do  some 
lawful  act.  Such  authority  mriy  be  rithrr  verb.il  or  written; 
wlict>  written,  the  doeunient  ccnt-iininR  the  authority  is  called 
a  "  licence."  Many  acts,  lawful  in  themselves,  are  regulated 
by  sututory  authority,  atid  U>  enres  must  beobtdnad.  For  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  see  LiQUOa  Laws. 

UCHBN  {Ikhat  rubtr),  in  medical  tennlMilpgy,  a  papu- 
lar diieaia  oi  the  liua,  niniiitii^  of  an  awptfoa  in  small 
HaOif  wA,  riiiihtly  davalad  nd  pcteta,  nMr«  or  tai  widely 
dfatribnted  ovar  iha  hedj,  tad  affompaakd  Iqr  fdnfle 
lymptams. 

LICHENS,  in  botany,  compound  or  dual  or(»nn!5ms  each 
cotislstmg  of  an  as^ciaiion  of  a  higher  fundus,  with  a  usually 
linkellular,  sometimes  fil.-tmcntous,  alga.  'I  he  funj^.il  p.irt  of 
the  organism  nearly  always  consists  oi  a  number  of  the  Dititf 
iny.c/r5  or  Pyrmomyctia,  wliile  the  algal  portion  is  a  member 
of  the  Schizophyceae  (Cyanopbyceae  or  fihic>-green  Algae)  or 
of  the  Green  Algae;  only  in  a  very  few  cases  b  the  fungus  a 
member  of  tlie  Baaidiomycetea.  Hie  ipedal  iuan  which 
take  part  h  tha  aa«>cialiaa  are,  with  nua  eiffipWene,  not 
kond  iiMliffKpaiatcly,  whia  tba  ti^A  iama  ai*  cantanthr 
finnd  frea.  The  lepradtMlhtt  oifiitt  of  the  lichen  are  of  a 
t>-pically  fungal  dtaractcr,  ».«.  are  ap..t',o:"j  or  p.rULccIa 
(see  FuMCi)  and  spermofonia.    The  ccIU  arc  ncer 

kniv.cn  to  form  sjx-ircs  w!iilc  purt  n(  1  fie  1>  I'.en-lhallus,  but 
lhr>'  rr.xy  iVy  so  when  separated  from  it  and  growing  free. 
The  fjriras  thaa  dcailjr  Uhca  tha  appcr  hand  in  the 
association. 

<Mtaf  to  thiir  paealiar  dual  aatun,  Bchana  ara  aWatoliv* 


IniltaBiMBa  whoa aeWKv  tha a%aaarfaatBa could  exist  aloM! 
thu  cadaaad  atia  ia  piBtoetad  by  tba  thnads  (hyphae)  of  tba 
fungus,  and  adppUcd  witk  Water  ud  aalta  and,  possibly,  organic 
nitrogenous  tabataflces;  in  Its  t«Ri  the  alga  by  means  of  ita 

green  or  bluc-green  rotouiing  matter  and  the  sun's  energy 
minuf.icturci  carlxihydralcs  which  are  used  in  part  by  the 
fungus.  An  ass^xiaiion  of  two  organisms  to  Ihcir  mutual 
advantage  is  kno«n  as  symiiotis,  and  the  lichen  in  botamcai 
language  is  described  as  a  symbiotic  union  of  an  alga  and  a 
fungus.  This  form  of  relationship  is  now  Iqmws  in  oihar 
groups  of  plants  (see  Bacnaioixwy  and  FlllM|^  Ml  It  WM 
int  diicowiad  in  the  lichaaa.  Tha  Uebcaa  aie  dMmi^ 
'  tcriHd  hgr  thtfr  taemMf  daw  gmMh  and  iMr  iMat  hagth 
time, 

tMt  eonparativety  veeent  thnea  th*  Bdieaa  were  oomidered 

as  a  group  of  simple  organisrr.s  on  a  level  with  algae  and  fungi. 
The  green  (or  blue-green)  cilh  were  termed  gonidia  by  Wallroih, 
who  looked  upon  ihem  as  asexual  reproductive  cells,  but  v  li.  n  it 
was  later  re.iUzed  that  they  were  not  reproductive  elements 
they  were  considered  as  mere  outgn>Wthsof  the  hyphae  of  the 
thaiius  which  had  developed  dibrophylL  In  186$  Dc  Bary 
suggested  the  possibility  that  such  Ucbens  as  CaUma,  Epkebe, 
ftc,  arose  as  a  rcstdt  of  tlie  stuck  of  parasitic  .\scomycetcs  upon 
the  algae,  Nosioc,  Chroococcus,  J:c  In  1867  the  observations 
otFamialrinaadBafaaatahyabiawadthatthetpaidia^lncettain 
caaai^  wcM  ifala  t«  lva«auUa  tbatldMiHbalkB,  and  in  tba  caaa 
of  Plgfidar  Evanria  and  CTaJenh  wan  able  t»  fann  aoospores. 
Bannctihy  thenfote  condaded  that  a  certain  anmlKr,  if  not 
alt  of  the  so  called  algae  were  tiolhlng  niore  than  free  living 
lichen-gonidii.  In  i^g  Sdiwcndener  put  forward  the  rtaily 
ilhjnunating  view — exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Baranetaky— 
that  the  gonidia  in  all  cases  were  algae  which  had  been  attacked 
by  parasitic  fungi.  Although  Schwendcncr  supported  this 
view  of  tbe  "  dual  "  nature  of  lichens  by  very  strong  evidence 
and  identified  tbe  more  caaimow  Bctten-goiddia  wbh  kaom 
free-living  algae,  yet  tbe  theory  was  received  with  •  alaan  ai 
opposition  \»y  nearly  all  Itcheoolosisis.  These  wodwo  want 
oaahk  10  conskler  iritk  yiir-'fy'r  the  kaa  «f  tiM  amwwuy 
of  their  group  and  to  aednetlaa  t»  tba  kml  of  n  ^ladat 
divisioa  of  the  fnngi.  The  observations  of  Schwendeoer, 
however,  received  ample  suppwt  from  Bomet's  (1R7J) 
n.ition  of  60  genera.  He  invc-sligated  the  (  \  ;  ■  n  i  l!  ir»  of 
fungus  and  alga  and  showed  that  the  same  il,;a  u  able  to 
conilj'ne  with  a  n  irr.bor  of  diflcrrnt  fungi  to  form  lichens; 
thus  C!:roo!/-pns  umbtinm  is  found  as  the  gar.idia  of  13  dif!erent 
lichen  genera. 

Ibc  view  of  the  dual  nature  of  lichens  had  hitherto  been 
based  on  analysis;  the  final  proof  of  this  view  was  now  supplied 
by  the  actual  syuUusU  (rf  a  licbcn  from  funcsl  and  algal  can* 
siituenta.  Reesin  ityi  produced  tlie  ttetile  thaBoa  of  a  Caffiata 
front  tocewthnenta;  kwr  StaM  did  tbe  eama  fcr  thiae  Marian 
Later  Bonaier  (188^  wccetded  in  pvodocfnt  tatia  thmt  hf 
sowing  lichen  spores  and  the  .-ippropr:^e  algae  upon  sterile 
glass  plates  or  portions  of  bark,  and  growing  them  in  sterOiited 
air  if.g.  i).  Muilcr  also  in  iS.'iy  succeeded  in  growing  small 
lichon  thatli  without  their  algal  constituent  fjRmidia)  on  nutti' 

tive  s<jiuttoni.  in  the  case  of  Ca/icnan |9CUQiniiaa  actvdv 

produced  ufida  tiK.-s«  conditions. 

The  t  ball  us  or  iMdy  of  the  lichen  is  of  very  different  form  in 
different  genera.  In  the  simplest  filamentous  lichens  (e.g.  Epktht 
pubetcau)  the  form  of  thallus  is  the  form  of  the  filamentous  alga 
whkh^^««iyiwwMn^dJ^rtha  fagad^hyphM^Oi^JlX^Tto 

these  the  bIcwb  are  ChrooeoocBOMM  and  Neatocaceaa,  and  tha 

fungus  makes  its  way  mto  the  gelatinous  mcml>ranes  of  tha 

al;;al  cellsand  ran-.ifies  there  (fig.  3).  We  can  distinguish  this  cla«.s 
af  iormsa^  lichens  «iih  a  h»m«i»mir»ui  lliallus,  i  t.  one  in  which 
the  alga  and  fungus  are  eciuaUy  distributed.    The  majority  of  the 

liclrens,  hoiwcT.  !-■>:■  -rv-  a  stratified  thsllus  in  which  the  poniJia 
are  fiiuriil  as  a  defir.jte  layer  or  l.iyers  cnibeddtd  iii  ,1  [■  ujdo- 

parcnchymalous  maai  of  fungal  hyphact  iM  they  are  kettr*' 
aHrawtfikdaad^  €M«i#(baaB««MOBdUa»MrHe^p> 
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h  aot  «l  cIaati£<stofy 


In  esttraal  hm  tht  tmnwniODi  thallM  pwwti  tkc  foDowins 
Bodificatiom.  (•)  The  /MSmmm  Qnf-likc)  uallM,  which  may  be 

cither  oeltate.  «.*.  rounded  and  entire,  as  in  UmbOUaria,  Ac-,  or 
variously  lobed  and  Ijciniated,  as  in  Stuta,  ParnuJia,  Cttrana  {fig.  4), 
ftc  This  is  the  higiiMt  type  of  itt  development,  and  is  •ometimes  very 
conaiderably  •vudcd.  (UThe/ini<icM«thaUuimay  becitharanct, 
becoming  pcindiiloiw,  as  in  Vtnta  (fig.  5),  Ramalina,  Ac.  or  proatrate. 
aa  in  AUciori*  htbaio,  var.  chaiybeiformit.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
branchea  and  oranchlets,  bcan'ng  tome  resemblance  to  a  miniature 
thrub.  An  erect  cylindrical  thallu*  terminated  by  the  fruit  is  termed 
a  podttium,  as  in  Claiomia  (6r.  7).  if)  ThemutMiMM  thallus,  which 
is  the  mo»t  common  of  all,  form*  a  mere  crust  on  the  »ul>3tratum, 
Var>'ing  in  thiclcncs?.  and  may  be  wjijamosc  (in  5;:4':";jrt  j ).  r.idiatC 
^ia  PlModtum),  areoiate,  graauloae  or  pulverulent  (in  varioua 
A  tftUtmy.   Co  Hw  kafafmmM  thalhia  ia  often 

Mm  til  Hifc  of  MM  ns  ia  wme  Ki  

r«MMlM>dMibf«aof  wood  (at  i>  j^i^ifwHi  >nd 


flTlDnna- 


Fie.  ij—XanOmi* 
of  the  m. 
kaa  begun  to  form 

I, G«nnia.-iting   av:05fxirc    (  fi)    j,  Thatlus  lo 
wkh    branching  cerm-tube  tion. 
•mM  to        Qftlmmiu  tp.  Two  aacoapom. 
eob  (•)  p.  CyMecoutu  ceOiw 

Atyri"'^)-  being  indicated  externally  only  by  a  very  thSn  film 
(&gs.  y  4.  6.  7  sod  S).  In  colour  also  the  ihallua  externally  is 
IB  iht  dry  and  more  typical  state  it  ia  most  fre- 
vMtiab,  and  almoat  as  often  greyish  or  grc)-ish 
HHHoljr  it  is  of  different  shades  of  brown,  red, 
ytDow  and  black,  la  dMflwist  stale  of  the  thallus  these  colours  arc 
BDch  less  apparent,  as  the  textures  then  hcrome  more  or  lo<  ir.inN- 
lucent,  and  the  thjllin  usujIIv  prevents  ihc  Kf<<'ni-.h  col^n.r  of  tlic 
fonidia  («.g.  Parmcita  3errth,  Ptittdea  aphlko*a,  UmbUtfcrta 
MiMMtt  tnf  pnivaralaat  XicMhwdi 

Tht  tkaOoi  nay  be  fraeopantBe  nHace  of  the  aubmrtiiiu  (a-g. 
CiOtm*)  or  mav  be  bud  more  or  lesa  doidy  to  it  by  special  hyphac 
or  rhixoid*.  These  mav  penetrate  but  slightly  into  the  substratum, 
but  the  connexion  ntablished  may  be  so  cloae  that  it  is  impn&!>iblc 
to  remox-e  the  th.illu^  fr-jiii  the  substratum  without  injury  Ug- 
Pkyuia,  Placodimm).  in  some  cases  the  rhijoids  are  unitad  together 
itto  latter  strands,  the  rUaint*. 

The  tvpical  betcromarDaa  thallus  shows  on  section  a  peripheral. 
Ihin  and  therefore  iraaapneat*  kycr,  the  ttrtiul  ktytr,  and  centrally 
•  aMsa  of  denser  tissue  Ae  aawBeti  mtiwUan  Uyer.  between  these 
twe  layer*  is  the  alcal  fooe  or  ^nidial  la^  (figa.  S  and  «>• 

The  term  tpttKaUta  is  sometimes  applied  10  the  superficial  dense 
portion  of  the  cortical  layer  and  the  term  hypothaHut  to  the  Uyer, 
when  ipccLally  modified,  in  immediate  con(.u-l  with  the  Mittntr-itum: 
the  bypothallu*  i*  usually  dark  or  bLacldsh.  The  cylindrical  branches 
«f  tht  fntfeeae  foona  are  ntoallv  nMlially  syaimetfkal.  InM  the 
iettnad  hnarhaa  of  thaK  fomu  and  also  the  thalH  of  the  foliaccous 
form  show  a  difference  in  the  cortex  of  the  upper  and  lower  ade. 
The  cortical  layer  b  uauallv  more  devdopeH  on  t  he  side  towafds  the 
light,  while  in  many  lichens  this  is  the  only  sl<k-  provided  with  a 
Cortical  layer.  The  podetia  ol  sotno  utiecic^  <il  Claiionia  r)o%*cM  no 
cortical  layer  at  all.  The  surface  of  the  itullui  often  exhibits  out- 
grcnrths  in  the  form  ol  warts,  hairs.  &c.  The  medullary  bycr. 
which  usually  forms  the  main  part  of  the  thallus,  is  disuaguislird 
iiMi  thn  iiaiiiMi  i>3wr  by  fca  Iqascr  BBaiiiHaoi  naj  the  wm  in 


C9mdis.—U 
are  nodung 


57^ 

made  ckw  above  that  tht  foaidk 
algal  celb,  «iddi  have  baca  caiaand 
\lf  fnagal  ^ypbae  and  n>ade  to 
develop    la   captivity    (fig.  i;. 

Funfstuck  gives  ten  (roe  living 
algae  which  have  been  identified 
as  the  gonidia  of  lichens.  Plcura- 
ceccus  (Cyslococciu)  kumUoU  in  the 
majority  of  lichens,  r.(.  Usnta, 
Cladtma,  Pkysda,  Parmtlia,  Cali- 
«imm,  many  ipedes  of  Lecidea,  &c., 
TnwUpMi*  {CkrooUpus)  umbrina 
fel  wteuf  wgnaa  of  Vtrmcaria, 
Gnftmm  sad  Leddtai 
tKrytllff  h  Bpt^; 
vdptrit  ia  Acarcspora,  Denaato- 
caipon,  Catillana;  DaO^^tetuiu 
\ltStlmiM,Nepkrtmiai 


After  SKts.  fma  P« 

FiC.  3.—Ephebe  puhtt. 
etnt.  Ft.  A  branched  fiU> 
fona  thalltts  of  JWgeofit 
with  the  hyphae  of  the 

fungus  growing  through 
its  gclatinout  membranes. 

Lxtrrmity  of  a  branch  of 
lii.-  with  .1  young 

I.iiirjl  br  ini  h  a;  a,  hy> 
phac;  1:,  cells  of  iIm  alga; 
ft,  the  apex  of  the  thal- 
lus. 

Nostoc  lUhenoidet  tu 
rutida  in  OmphdarU; 
ia  PMpft  Fmt- 


and  Ompholaria; 
Sirosiphon  pidvina- 
lut  in  Epkfbt  pu- 
bes(fn3.  The  ma- 
jority of  lichens  are 
confined  to  one 
particular  kind  of 
gonidiw  (i^.gpacka 
of  alfi)  bat  a  few 
fomt  are  kaowa 
ILetaiura  panaiima, 
Solorina  cratec) 
which  make  ttW  of 
more  than  one  kind 
in  their 

ment.  In  the  caae 
of  Soloruia,  lor  ex* 


Fie.  s^—Sactioa  of 
Thallu*  ot  Coama  cawgb 

/f»st«e 

hyphae. 


tha 


the  CoUcaiaceac;  Rhularia 


develop-  J^T-'**'?^ 


ample,  tht  prifiptl 

alga  i»  a  pMD  alp,  «Bt  of  the  Pj 
hlwfgMi  iltfi  h  alw  fniad  plaji 


da.  4^>C«/rarMi  iilandiea.    (Ntt,  ^Ni) 
ap,  Apothecium. 


'■In>riliffaf,  but  NoUec  (» 
plajriiV  a  aiifadditif  "pur^ai 
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channel  (Ig.  ts)-    At  other  t{iim  th*  ^Mfca  arc 

divwlrd  by  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  wpta  producing  the 
niuriform  (murali-diviiJcd)  »por«  *o  calltxl  from  the  reaemljlance 
of  the  indmdwl  diambcr*  to  the  itones  in  a  wall.  The  very  large 
fincic  tpont  of  fimfutQria  have  been  ahown  to  contain  numcfou* 
Mcid  and  when  tbev  (trnnnau  d«v«k>p  a  Ufft  munbcr  «<  germ 


Dndopment  ef  At  A  sMearpt. — A*  the  retnarlct  on  the  nature  of 

the  tpermalia  thoit,  the  question  ot  the  lexuality  of  the  lichens 
!»•  been  hotly  di>putrd  in  common  «-ith  that  of^  the  rest  <rf  the 
AMO«n>-celes.  A*  indicated  almve,  the  weight  of  evidence  mam  to 
favour  what  has  been  put  forward  in  the  case  of  the  nofl-liclmi' 
forming  fungi  (tee  Fcnci),  that  in  some  ca»cs  the  aacogonia  develop 
At  a  result  of  a  previou*  fertilization  by  tpermatia,  in  other  cates 
!tb«  afoofonia  develop  witlioat  audi  a  union,  while  ia  atiU  other 


ItflllMchia  A«d 


Fig.  14.— Diagrsm  aboving  Apothecivm  In  Seeiicm  Bod  (Uf^ 
rounding  Portion  of  Thallin^  ud  afieckl  tcriM  ttMd  to  designate 
tbae  parta. 

eaies  the  reduction  goes  still  farther  and  the  ascoeenous  hyphae 
inttcad  of  de\xIoping  from  the  aacogooia  are  derived  directly  from 
the  vcgetati>-c  hyphae;. 

The  first  exact  knowMgeMtotbeerigfaiflf  tkcaaopcBipmallM 
work  of  Siahl  on  Coikmn  in  1877.  He  abowcd  that  the  aiducwp 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  loMxr  coiled  ponion,  tke  ucag!0iiium,4iid 
an  upper  portion,  the  trichogyiw,  wbid)  projected  from  the  thatlus. 
Only  when  a  spcrmatium  was  found  attached  to  the  trichogyne  did 
tke  further  dcvcloproeni  of  thcaacogomum  take  place.  From  these 
obtervatiorM  he  drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  spermatinm 
was  a  male,  sexual  cell.  This  view  was  hotly  contested  by  manv 
workers  and  it  was  nought  to  explain  the  trichogyne — without  mucn 
a  respiratory  organ,  or  as  a  boring  organ  which  made 
a  way  for  the  developing 
apoiherium.  It  was  not  till 
1898,  however,  that  Stahl's 
«wk  received  confirmation 
and  addition  at  the  hands 
of  Baur  (fig.  16).  The  tatter 
•howcd  that  in  CoUtma 
&isfmm  there  arc  two  kinds 
df  tnalli,  one  with  numerous 
•polhccia,  the  other  quite 
aierik  or  bearing  only  •  few. 
The  tterilc  thalli  nwitaitd 
no  ipermogonia,  nit  were 
found  to  show  oDnietimea 
as  many  aa  1000  archicarpa 
with  trichogyne*;  yet  none 
or*•<^ry  few  came  to  maturity. 
The  fertile  thalli  were  shown 
to  bear  either  spermogonia 
or  to  be  in  immediate  con- 
Fttk  tj.— Vtftlcal  SMiioa  of  ApottaO'  nenioo  with  spcrr>>ogonia- 
cium  of  XmUhtria  ftMm,  bearing  thaUi.  Furthermore 
n.  I'^raohwa.  Baur  showed  that  after  the 

k  AadttlieMe)«iAlMloeiibriBam  P'  <^  spermaiium 

ti  iSJ^i'SSoi.       ^^^^^  tnchog>iic 


lutioa  of 

with  the  trichog>-nc  the 
Ifsnaversc  walb  of  that 
organ  became  perforated. 
Theit  «u  tbu*  «try  rttmc  riitAimtintial  eWdcnce  in  Invour  o( 
fenjilintion,  alihough  the  male  nudni*  mt  not  tnced.  The 
further  «orfc  of  Banr,  and  that  of  Oarbdhin;  Punfatnck  and 
Undau,  have  ahoim  that  In  a  ntunbcr  of  other  cnaca  tifchocyiM*  are 
ent.  Thus  aanconja  with  trichogyncf  have  been  otwcrwd  in 


preieL.    ,   .    

garfefOf^on.  CtBSMi;  Ptttmurn,  Lteuutm,  Cjnfham,  FtnuUa. 
XaaMlino,  Pk^Kit,  AatttytUm  and  OtdmA,  In  thpinma, 
Fdiit/M,  FMdu  ind  Saufima  a  cosonia  wiihont  tifchogyna  haw 
been  nhatrvad.  In  CMbam  and  n  tann  lihe  XonfAaraa  prnMimm  it  ia 
prahoUa  that  •cinal  (artiUaalion  tahea  nlace,  and  poioibljr  alao  In 
•ome  of  the  other  totma.  Ir  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
<  iority  of  case*  liM  aaMfOoia  develop  without  normal  fcrtiliia  uuo. 


as  is  neecMsnly  the  case  wliere  the  ascogonia  f)VM  no  tfiehogynta 

or  the  s(icrmatb  are  abtcnt.  In  tl>e»e  cases  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  reduced  process  of  fcrtiiiiatioo  simiUr  to  that  of 
Uumtuia  pantUaia  among  the  ordinary 
Ascomycctes,  where  in  tne  abaeiKe  oil 
the  antberidia  the  female  nuclei  fuse 
in  pairs.  In  other  lichens  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  ascogenous  hyphae 
ariMng  directly  from  the  vegetative 
hyphae  as  in  Ifumaria  ruldans  arpong 
the  ordinary  funci,  where  the  pntcvaa 
is  associated  with  the  fusion  of  vege- 
tative nudcL  It  ia  possible  that  So- 
lorima  ioctala  belongs  to  this  class. 
Cyfological  details  of  nuclear  behaviour 
among  the  lichens  are,  however,  dlfTicult 
to  obtain  ooung  to  the  slow  growth  of 
these  forms  and  the  often  refractory 
nature  of  the  material  in  the  matter 
of  preparatioa  for  aucRMDopicnl  cxf 
amination. 

_  Ejettiou  ef  Sports. — The  spores  aie 
ejected  from  the  a|x>thecia  and  perl- 
tnecia  as  in  the  fun^ i  by  forcible  ejactl* 
lation  from  tite  asci.  In  the  majority 
of  forms  it  ia  dear  that  the  soredia 
rather  than  the  aicospoie  must  play 
the  more  important  part  in  lichen  dis- 
tributioo  as  the  development  of  the 
oidtnacy  apoita  is  dependent  on  tbcir 
finding  the  proper  alga  on  the  sub» 
stratum  on  which  they  happen  to  falL 
la  a  number  of  forms  (fnifocar^n 
fluittnm,  Sii[maa!onima  cataUptum^ 
vartoas  species  of  Slaurolhfle),  however, 
there  is  a  special  arrangcinent  by  which 
the  spores  arc.  on  trjection,  associated 
with  gonidia.  In  these  forms  gonidia  arc 
found  in  connexion  with  the  young 
fruit;  such  algal  cells  undergo  numerous 
divisions  becoming  very  small  in  sire 
Ond  penetratiog  into  the  hymenium 
aoMng  the  aad  and  paraphyses.  When 
the  aporea  are  thrown  out  some  of  theaa 
hymenial  gonidia,  as  they  are  called.  tu9 
carried  with  them.  Wnen  the  » pores 
germinate  the  germ-tubes  surround  the  algal  cdis,  wlikih 
crease  io  tiK  and  become  the  oormal  gooidia  of  the  tballna. 

AtUtetkkms. 

As  b  clear  from  the  above,  nearly  all  the  lichens  are  prt>- 
duced  by  the  association  of  an  ascomycctotis  (ungus  with 
algae.  For  some  obscure  reason  the  Basidioroycetcs  do  not 
readily  form  lichens,  to  that  only  a  few  fonns  arc  known  in  whkb 
the  fungal  clement  is  a  tncmbcr  «(  Uli»  UoSy.  The  tHO  Nil* 
known  genera  are  Cora 
and  Didyouema;  CertUa, 
whose  hymenium  i»  un'> 
known,  is  also  phced 
here  by  W'ainio.  The 
so-calkd  GastcraUcbOH* 
Trichocoma  and  Emeri- 
eclla,  have  been  shown 
to  be  merely  ascomy- 
cctous  fungi.  Clmaria 
mueida,  however,  hai 
apparently  some  dalms 
to  be  considered  as  a 
Basidiolidbcn,  since  the 
base  o(  the  fruit  body 
•nd  the  thallus  from 
wMdi  it  arises,  according 
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amllUutot  b>-phae  and  hymenium,   (Nat  tim) 
algae. 

The  betl-knowB  species  is  Cora  pammit,  whicb  b  (otukl  in 
tmpkal  regions  growing  on  the  bare  earth  and  on  trees;  the 
Conldht  belong  to  the  genus  ChrfiocMcus  while  the  iungiu  belongs, 
■ppwvadjr,  to  the  Thclcphoreae  (see  FmrCl}-  Hiis  lichen 
seems  unique  in  the  fact  that  the  fungal  elciaent  Is  alao  found 
growing  and  fruiting  coUK^y  devoid  oi  algae,  wluk  in  liM 
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•MoBcWm  the  faacns  portion  teem  to  have  becooie  w  apedal- 
1  !•  In  ««Uo(k  nods  «<  Hi*  ttel  it  ^ 


11b  ffenot  IHtty»»m»  has  tMu<fi*  belonging  to  the  blue- 
0MB  algB,  Scytonema.   When  the  fungus  prcdominatn  in 

the  thallus  it  has  a  bracktt-Lke  inodc  of  ^routh  and  is  found 
projecting  from  the  branches  of  tree*  with  the  hymcnium  on 
the  under  side.  When  the  alpa  is  predominant  il  forms  felted 
patches  on  the  hark  of  trees,  the  Lauiatca  lorm.  ll  is  said 
that  iHe  fungus  of  Cora  fatonia  and  of  Z>iV(ji«iaBtililfcBUcal, 
tha  difecBca  bciag  la  ibe  nature  of  Uw  a%a. 

Modt  ^  Lift. 

UdMM  m  ftWBd  growing  hi  wisat  ritutloM  WBA  as 

bare  earth,  the  bark  of  trc«s,  dead  wood,  the  surface  of  stones 
and  rocks,  where  they  have  liitle  competition  to  fear  from 
ordinar>'  plants.  As  is  well  Kr.own,  the  lichens  are  often  found 
in  the  most  exposed  and  arid  i.i;u.itions;  in  the  extreme  pobr 
regions  thrse  plants  nrc  prnclu.iHy  the  only  vegetable  forms 
of  life.  They  owe  their  capacity  to  live  under  the  most  in- 
haaphable  conditions  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  organism,  and  to 
their  ovackjr  to  withataad  aztniBes  ot  haal,  cold  and  drought 
vMmbc  ^miBiUoo.  On  •  hMB  fodgr  Mifiea  •  fttngua  would 
AbMB  «BBl«f  «p«k«MaiM  Mi  M  alii  imi  draught 
•ad  wuit  of  mincfml  aahrtawm  Uw  lehM,  Jvarvcr,  is 
able  to  grow  as  the  alga  supplies  organic  food  material  and 
the  fungus  has  developed  a  battery  of  acids  (sec  below)  which 
enable  it  nrtually  to  dis'iolvc  the  most  resistant  rorks.  It  is 
owing  to  the  j>ower  of  disintcRrating  by  both  methanical  and 
chemical  means  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  RrowinR  that  lahrns 
play  such  an  important  part  in  soil-prcxluction.  The  resistance 
of  BchcBS  b  extraordinary;  they  may  be  Coded  to  very  low 
temperatures  and  heated  to  high  temperatures  without  being 
killed.  They  may  be  dried  so  thoroughly  that  they  caa  easily 
be  reduced  to  powder  yet  their  vitality  is  aoi  destroyed  but 
only  suspended;  on  being  supplied  widi  tnCer  they  absorb 
it  rapidly  by  their  general  surface  and  renew  their  activity.  The 
life  of  many  lichens  thus  consists  of  altemalfng  periods  of 
activity  when  moisture  is  plentiful,  and  complcidy  u-^f"  nitcd 
animation  under  conditions  of  dryness.  Thouch  v)  1;'  :li  '•ui'-it  ivc 
to  drought  and  exircmcs  of  temixraturc  lichins  .ir  pi.  r  in  li- 
vely easily  affected  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  nu^ious  sult- 
tUmecs  soch  as  are  found  in  large  dtics  or  manufacturing 
te«M.  In  aoch  dlstikts  lichen  vegetation  b  entirehr  or  almost 
CBthftly  alacat.  The  (lowth  lichens  b  extfcncqr  slow  and 
miqr  of  them  ttke  ycm  before  they  anive  tH  a  yowbcaring 
Mage.  XnAtHc  ptHiltM  has  htm  known  to  |iow  tor  feet  y- 
§vc  years  before  bearing  apotheria.  This  slowneM  of  growth 
h  associated  with  great  length  of  life  and  it  b  probable  that 
individuals  found  crowing  on  hard  mountain  rocks  or  on  I  he 
trunks  of  aged  trees  arc  many  hundreds  of  yonrs  oM  It  is 
poisibic  that  specimens  of  such  lonR  livi-d  ir<  L(^idca 
ftografkica  actually  outrival  in  longevity  the  oldest  irccs. 

Xdalion  ef  Fungus  and  Mta. 
tht  rebtfon  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  lichen  have  been 
Mdhr  Maud  fa  the  bcghming  of  thb  atticie.  The  tdatkm  of 
Ihe  nmgvt  to  the  alga,  then^  It  may  he  deMribed  in  geneml 

terms  as  one  of  symbiosis,  partakes  abo  aontewhal  of  the  nature 

of  parasitism.  The  algal  cells  are  nsuafly  rontrolled  In  thetr 
gfuwlh  by  the  hypbac  and  arc  prrvciilL-d  from  forniinj;  ^oospores, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  already  dt«:ribcd,  the  algal  cells  are  killed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  fungus.  The  fungus  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  stimulate  the  algal  cells  to  special  development,  for  those 
in  the  Bdin  arc  larger  than  those  in  ihc  free  states  bat  this  is 
BOt  Bceaamrily  adverse  to  the  idea  of  parasitism,  for  it  b  well 
known  that  an  increase  in  the  siie  of  the  cells  of  the  host  s 
often  the  icMlt  of  Iht  attadta  of  paiaabJc  (ungi.  ll  aniat  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  enact  niiliftlvo  ffdatioos  ot  tke  two 
Ciir  ■i'ucnii  of  the  lichen  have  not  been  completely  claddsttd, 
and  that  il  is  very  dilTicull  to  draw  the  line  between 

iibak 


tba  to  the  iyaMeTwM^  Mb «f  Wi^  far.  aa Mated 
cBilicr,  the  ioagns  ippaar  hithe  mjoiky  of  cases  to  have  com* 
plelely  lost  the  power  of  independent  development  since  with 

very  rare  exceptions  ihcy  arc  not  found  alone.  They  also  differ 
very  markedly  Uaai  free  living  (ungi  ia  ibcir  cbcmical  leacliioqSi 


The  chemistry  of  lehcas  b  ywy  eoaVkm,  Ml  fCt  ftaOy  faivntl. 
nted  and  can  only  be  vcnr  hrfady  deah  Witt  hm.  The  wall  of  the 
hvpKae  of  (he  fannis  give  in  the  young  sute  the  ordinary  reaction 
of  celluiow  but  oMer  material  (hows  somewhat  different  reactions, 
itmilar  to  thoK  of  the  K>-oillcd  fuagus-ecllulcMe.  In  many  lichr n- 
fungi  ihc  wall  shows  various  chemical  modificaiionv  In  nun-.i  tnm 
lichens.  *.%.  Cttwia  titandua,  the  wall  contains  Uchenin  (C,HiX)i), 
a  gummy  Mbstanec  which  swell*  in  cold  water  and  diuoivcs  in  hot. 
Besides  this  subtsance.  a  very  similar  one.  iioiicttenin,  is  alto  found 
which  is  rWifliMniidlnl  from  fichcoin  by  lae  fact  that  it  iBswIwila 
cold  water  and  tens  blne'onder  the  reaetlDn  of  Iodine.  CUdmn 
ox.ilalc  is  a  very  common  sub*tanc<r,  cipecially  in  crurtaceoaB 
luhint;  fatty  v\\  in  tin-  form  of  drop*  or  as  an  infiltratioo  in  tha 
mcmbraoe  is  alio  common;  il  sometimes  occurs  in  Tlritf  crib 
and  in  extreme  caMs  may  reprvscnt  90%  of  tho  diy  *"^Tl'*Trf  OS 
in  Vtrrucarta  iokutda.Bialora  tmmtrM. 

Cdoarini  JlaMmi— Many  Bcheaibfatawti known, eahlbft  a  vivid 
colouring  whkh  b  wmXfy  doe  to  the  Incrusiattea  of  the  hyphao 

with  cr)-stalline  excretory  products.  These  excretory  products 
have  usually  an  acid  nature  and  hence  are  generally  known  as 
lichen-acid*.  A  large  number  of  these  acids,  which  arc  mostly 
bcnienc  derivatives,  have  t«cen  isokiit-d  and  more  or  less  cl  ly 
invcMigated.  They  are  characterircd  by  their  insolubility  or  very 
•light  solulMiity  in  water;  as  eaamplos  may  t>e  mentioned  ervthrimc 
acid  in  RotetUa  and  LnMwa;  evernic  acid  in  aperies  of  £arr»ia,. 
Ramaltna  and  CWmtta;  Iccanoric  acid  in  JLereaew.  Cftopkora, 
The  so-calird  ehr^vinhanic  acid  found  in  XniSmia  (Physcia) 
p^rifUnj     not  an  arid  tnst  3  quinom-  and  is  bettarltlMWd  phy«  i'>n. 

Colour  Kfiulii?ni  of  l.uhfUt. — Jhv  clarification of  iichMMb  unique 
in  ihi-  l.ict  ill. It  iliii:in.tl  colour  reactions  are  used  by  many  lithi  n- 
ologi^ts  in  iIk-  di>t Timin.iti  in  of  k(«.titv,  and  these  reactions  arc 
included  in  tlH:  tpcofic  diagnoses.   The  substances  used  as  tests  in 

these  naniona  aie  cawaie  pmaah  and  cakium  hypocMailie}  the 
former  being  the  sabiiaace  ohsobud  hi  aa  equal  weight  of  waiar 
and  the  biicf  a  miuratcd  extract  of  bleaching  powder  in  water. 
These  (ubatanccs  are  represented  by  lichcnoioeitts  by  the  sign*  K 

and  CaCI  rctpcTtivily .  ami  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  colour 
rutti'irii  arv  ripriK-ntcd  thus,  K  +  ,  CaCI  +  ,  or  K  — .  CaCI  — .  If 
t>K'  rortical  b>-er  khoukj  exhibit  positive  reaction  and  the  medulla 
of  the  same  species  a  nrgatiw  ttactioa  wbh  both  Ragmts^  the 
rcMjlt  is  represented  thus.  K*CaCI*.  It  a  reaction  b  only 
produced  after  the  consecutive  addition  of  the  tno  reagents,  this 
IS  symbolued  by  K(CaCI)+.  A  solution  of  icxlinc  It  also  u»ed  as  a 
test  owing  to  Ihe  blue  or  winc-rcd  colour  which  the  thallus,  hymenium 
or  spores  may  give  with  ihi^  rcaccnt.  The  objoeiion  to  the  eax-  of 
these  colour  reaclion>  n  due  to  the  indefinile  nature  of  ihc  reactiun 
and  the  doubt  as  to  the  constant  prr-<  rice  of  a  d<-finitc  chemical 
compound  in  a  given  species.  A  >x-Uow  colour  with  caustic  potash 
wluiion  b  produced  not  only  by  atnaoiic  acid  tmt  also  by  evernic 
arid,  ihamnolie  acid.  Ac.  Again  In  Iht  case  of  AfamibMWi  ^srMtiaa 
vulpinic  aciil  is  only  to  be  found  in  young  lhalli  growing  on  sand- 
siooe:  in  older  forms  or  in  those  growing  on  another  subMralum 
it  is  not  to  Ix-  <l!iir|rd  A  'i-r.ilir  rclniinn  Ul»t-rn  oil  formation 
.inil  the  n.it  iirf  of  t'lf  •  nli  •  i  1 1  c  :i  I'  -  I  "in  oIi'a  rv<  <1  in  many  lichens. 
ConsideraiiwM^K^^M^ihese  should  make  one  wry  wary  in  ptocing 


Economic  Uses  of  Lichens. 
In  the  arts,  as  food  and  as  mcdiciae,  auny  lichens  have  been 
thongh  othM  an  not  am  oaployod  fat  the 


t.  £Mm*  UmHh  Ht  ArU.—0(  these  the  most  imporUnt  are 
aa  yidd,  by  naceraiian  ia  ammonia,  tho  dm  known  to 

coRinicrcf  lis  archil,  nidhear  and  Ihmas.  ThcM^  however,  may 

with  propriety  l>c  regarded  as  but  different  names  for  the  same 
pigineniary  substance,  the  variations  in  the  character  of  which 
are  ailribuiabic  to  the  different  modes  in  whiih  the  pigments 
arc  manufactured.  Archil  proper  is  derived  fio.ni  several  species 
of  Roetdla  (r.j.  R.  Uonlatuei,  R.  linttoric),  whi<  !i  )  li!>l  a  rich 
ptirple  dye;  il  once  fetched  a  high  pri<  c  in  the  market.  Of 
considerable  value  b  the  "peedto"  prewired  from  Uccnara 
ptnUtt  nad  taad  to  tha  preparation  of  a  red  or  criaaaoo  dye, 
Inlsftor  ta  Ikb  b  "  cndbaar,'*  derived  from  Ltcamtn  tmtant, 
which  was  formerly  very  cxtenrfedly  employed  by  thepcaaantiy 
of  north  Europe  for  giving  a  acailat  «r  purple  colottr  to  woeflcB* 
HyMdiatWWtoalraBw  to  Ifca  Other  iagredleaUUpcd 
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in  the  preparation  of  th«c  pigments,  the  rolour  becomes  indigo- 
blue,  in  which  case  it  is  the  litmus  of  the  Dutch  nMnufaciurets. 
AmonfM  other  lichen*  ■ffording  red,  purple  or  brown  dyes  may 
b«  neotioned  Ramalma  aetfalmtm,  Parmdia,  tanttBit  and 
f.  tmfJkaUdts,  UmMctria  fiutidala  and  ■ewoil  «adcs  of 
Cyropkora,  UrmUritt  iirufta$.  all  of  which  are  nora  «r  kw 
employed  at  dooMMk  dytM.  Ydkm  dyea.  again,  ut  dtrivid 
from  CUern  ntpbu,  JPu^itm  Jmipaitaim,  Purmdlt  tapmta 
and  P.  consPtrta,  nyma  fakamt,  Pk,  pariet'iM  and  Pk. 
lychnea,  though  like  the  preceding  they  do  not  furm  articles 
of  commerce,  being  merely  used  locally  by  the  natives  of  the 
rrgir>r.!i  in  which  thty  occur  moil  pknlifiilly.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  exotic  lichens,  belonging  especially  to  Piirmilij  and 
JWMa  (cf.  Parmdia  liiutorum,  SlUla  argyrauo),  ?.rc  rich  in 
colouring  matter,  and,  if  obtained  in  suflficicnt  quantity,  would 
yield  a  dye  in  every  way  equal  to  archil.  These  pigments 
priinaiUif  dcfMnd  vpaa  apadal  adda  omuincd  in  the  thalli  o( 
Mchens,  nnd  their  pnMM  augrRadOy  be  detacted  by  aeuia  of 
the  reagents  already  noticed.  In  the  proccii  tt  maMnfaftore, 
however,  (hey  undergo  vufaua  Changes,  of  wMth  the^emistiy 
i;,  still  but  liti!^'  understood.  At  one  time  also  some  species 
were  used  in  tlic  arts  for  supplying  a  gum  as  a  substitute  for 
gum-arabic.  These  were  chiefly  Ramalina  Jrasituc,  Etrrnia 
prunasiri  3nd  Pjrmrliii  pliysod^s,  M  of  xrhich  contain  a  consider- 
able |>rn;H)ri;on  of  gummy  matter  (of  a  much  inferior  quality, 
liowcver,  to  gum-arabic),  and  were  employed  in  the  process  of 
calico-printing  and  in  the  making  of  parchment  and  cardboard. 
In  the  1 7th  ccnluty  aome  filamcniose  and  fruticulosc  lichens, 
via.  ipwieB  of  (/(■■>  tad  Uamdina,  also  Esernia  furfuracea  and 
CMwijB  rttHti/erima,  wtm  wed  i&  tha  ait  of  parfuiBMy.  Fna 
tMr  ntpposcd  apthvda  to  hnbfbe  aad  retain  odown,  their 
powder  was  the  basis  of  vartotn  perfumes,  such  as  the  celebrated 
"  Poudre  dc  Cypre  "  of  the  hairdressers,  but  their  employment 
in  this  rc^pvri  long  since  tn-..ti  .iVi.indur.L^l. 
•  ».  iVai'ri/jrr  Lichens. — Of  slill  jjrtalcjr  irn|X)rtancc  is  the 
capadty  of  many  spcxiLS  for  su;>piyin;;  food  for  man  and  beast. 
This  results  from  ihcir  containing  starchy  sulistanccs,  and  in 
some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  of  ilic  nature  of 
BMUinita.  One  of  the  most  useful  nutritious  specie's  is  Cdraria 
UttMu,  "  Iceland  moss,"  which,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
biUcnuaa  Iqr  boiling  in  water,  is  reduced  to  a  powder  and  made 
ialoealHi,«r  toboileil  aadeaua  taitb  aoilk  by  the  poor  Icelander, 
whaaa  trie  food  h  often  coMllUNM.  SiaiiMr  CMwia  m«(»- 
ferina  and  Ct.  tihotka,  the  finoHMr  **rttadaar  mm,"  an 
frtriucntly  eaten  '.ly  man  in  times  of  scarcity,  after  being  powdered 
and  mixed  with  Hour.  Their  chief  importance,  however,  is  that 
in  Lapland  and  other  northern  countries  they  supply  the  winter 
food  of  the  reindeer  and  o!  her  aiiimal'i,  w  ho  scrape  away  the  snow 
and  eagerly  feed  upon  ihi-m.  Another  nutritious  lichen  is  the 
"  Tripe  de  Roche  "  of  the  arctic  regions,  consisting  of  several 
■pecfes  of  the  Gyropkord,  which  when  boiled  is  often  eaten  by 
the  Canadian  hunters  and  Red  Indians  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
But  the  most  singular  esculent  lichen  of  all  is  the  "  manna  Uchcn," 
wfafeb  in  titnca  of  drou^l  and  famine  has  served  as  food  foriargc 
mnabcia  of  ncB  and  CMtlW  h  the  arid  itoppca  of  vailow  MWNfiea 
stretching  from  Algiers  to  Tartary.  Itiis  is  derived  chiefly 
from  Lecanora  csculcnlr.,  which  grows  unatladjcd  on  the  ground 
in  layers  from  j  to  6  in.  ihirk  over  I.irRi-  tracts  of  country  in 
the  form  of  small  irregular  himps  of  a  Rreyish  or  white  colour. 
In  connexion  with  their  use  as  fofxl  we  may  ot  -irTvc  ih  ii  nf 
recent  years  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia  an  alcoholic  spirit  has 
been  distilled  from  Cladonia  rongiferina  and  cxtcrtsively  con- 
sumed, espcdally  in  seasons  when  potatoes  were  scarce  and 
dear.  Fonnerly  also  Sikta  ptdmoH»Ut  was  much  employed  in 
toe«riag  Imtcad  of  hopa»  and  it  is  aaid  that  a  SibaiiaaaMMMMy 
vaa  srack  oiMtitod  fcr  ita  bccf  whMi  ma  davowad  vftb  lit 
bhter  priadtde  of  tUl  ^wdes. 

S.  Mtiidnd  fftimr.— During  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in 
aOBK  ')-.irtr:5  to  a  much  later  period,  lichens  were  extensively 
used  in  medkinc  in  various  Kurope.in  countries.  Many  sfx-cics 
had  a  great  repute  as  demulectits,  fthrifiipes,  astriri?:en". ^,  tor.irs, 
purgatives  and  anthelmintics.  Th«  chid  of.tlMia  cmpioyed 


for  one  or  other,  and  in  some  cases  for  sever.il,  of  thcit  purposes 
were  Cladonia  pyxidaia,  Utnta  barbate,  Ramdina  Jvmacm, 
Evernia  prunoUn,  Crtraria  idandica,  Sticta 
Parmdia  taxatUii,  Xanikaria  farkdm  and  Pertuiari* 
Others  again  were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  apedJk  ' 
«.g.  Pdtipr*  caajaa,  whkk  fomad  tka  haaia  af  Iba 
"  puhris  antHysias  **  of  Dr  Mead,  bag  fafudad  ••  a 
cure  for  hydr^hoUa;  Ptatfmaj$unfmkmm,  landed  as  a  i . 
In  jaundice,  no  doubt  on  the  HmUia  simSiittt  principle  from  a 
resemblance  between  its  yellow  colour  and  that  of  the  jaundiced 
skin;  Pdlidea  ophlkasa,  whii  h  on  i  he  same  principle  was  rtfaidcd 
by  the  Swedes,  when  boiled  in  milk,  as  an  cfTeciual  remedy  for 
Xhc  aphthae  ot  rash  on  their  children.  .Almost  all  of  these  vittucs, 
ficneral  or  specific,  were  imai^in.Try ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
except  perhaps  in  some  rcnwtcr  districts  of  nortbern  Eutope, 
only  one  of  them  is  employed  as  a  remedial  agent.  This  is  the 
"Iceland  oMMa"  of  the  draggiau' ahopa, nlricb la nadonhlcd^ 
aa  eaoeBent  demnkent  in  various  dyvcptk  and  dMBi  ooBpUMa* 
No  lichen  is  knoMi  to  ba  ponuHd  «f  aagr  paisonous  pnparttoa 
to  man,  althouili  CUsraa  mlptm  b  fadfevad  by  the  Sw«des  to 
be  so.  Zukai  has  considered  that  the  lichen  acids  protect  the 
lichen  from  the  attacks  of  animals;  the  experiments  of  Zopf, 
liowevtr,  h.;vc  cast  doubt  on  this;  certainly  lithens  containing 

very  tuiier  acids  arc  caico  by  mites  though  some  oi  lite  acida 
appear  to  bt  poifoapua  I*  tafk 


Ctassijication. 

The  dual  nature  of  the  lichen  thallus  introduces  at  the  outset 
a  classiucatory  difTiculty.  Theoretically  the  lichens  may  be 
classified  en  Uic  basts  dI  tlicir  algal  constittieoi,  on  the  boab  ti 
their  fnagal conatttnaot,  or  they  may  be  dMBtfiad  aa if  tkv mt 
homogencons  arganhms  The  6ni  of  i  hear  Hf<f wi  li  jhfiff***- 
ablo  owing  to  tbe  aheence  of  algal  reproduafw  orgaaa  and  tha 
similaiiiyor  lAedgel  cdb  (taoUSMi  in  a  latfle  number  of  dilTercnt 
form.  The  aeeond  system  la  tba  most  obvious  one,  since  the 
fungus  is  the  dominant  poitaer  and  produces  reproductive 
organs.  The  l  bird  !»yit  em  was  that  of  Nylandcr  and  his  followers, 
who  did  not  accept  the  Schwenderian  doctrine  of  duality.  In 
actual  practice  the  dilTerencc  between  the  second  and  third 
methods  is  not  very  grcit  since  the  fungus  is  the  producer  of  the 
reproductive  organs  and  generally  the  main  constituent.  Most 
systems  agree  in  deriving  the  major  divisions  from  the  chaxactsB 
of  tbc  reproductive  organs  (pcriiheda,  «p«ti««n's  or  baaidlMpOW 
bearing  fructification),  while  the  characters  of  Ite  atgal  odb 
and  Uuiaa  of  the  thanoafeaanlliraic  used  for  the  minor  divisions. 
The  darctcace  hetaacn  the  vnriona  ryatema  lies  in  the  reloUve 
importance  given  to  the  reproductive  characters  on  the  one  h.H'.  J 
and  the  vegetative  characters  on  the  other.  In  the  sy  tern 
(1S54-1S55)  of  .N'yt.mder  the  grcaiei  weight  is  given  to  the  htter, 
while  in  more  mudcrn  syslenu  the  former  characters  receive 
the  more  attention. 

A  brief  outline  of  a  system  of  daaification,  mainly  that  of 
Zaiiihruckncr  as  given  In  £n^kr  aad  finatVl  JyteanA  ~' 
is  outlined  below. 

There  are  two  Main  divisionn  «f  _  ^...^.^mmmmm  «m 
Bnniiilukam,  aceirdiiv  to  the  Baton  of  tha  ta«al dement, 
whether  nn  aseonyeel*  or  bosidlomyctta.  The  Aseolfchencs 
arc  again  divided  into  Pyrmoccrptae  or  Pyrenalichcna  and 
Gymnoeorpeae  or  Diicolickeney,  the  first  having  an  ascocarp 

<;.]■  1  he  n  Uure  uT  .1  (1:  rilhctil  "  "       '  ' 

in  ou  opcti  apoiliccium. 


Series  I.  Pcrithcciiim  !.im[ilc  not  divided. 
a,  \Vilh  PleuroccKcus  or  Palmdla  gooidh. 

Moriolaccae,  Verrucariseaaav 
k.  With  CArofk^  ganidia. 

PyrrnuUccae.  l^nllMliaeeBlk 

{.  With  Pkyiliididimm  or  rrjitrfianu 

Sirigiilaccac. 
d.  With  Noiloc  or 
Kyreniciiaccae 

Scries  II.  Perithccia  divided  or  lm()erfeCtV  MStAhf 
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UCHENS 
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DiSCOLICHEKES 

Serin  f.  Coniocarpiiwfae.   The  paraphy»«  branch  and  form  a  net- 
work (capillitium)  ovtr  llic-  av.i,  ihe  capillitiuni  and  ejected 
spores  forming  a  long  pcn-ivienl  powijcry  m.iis  (maucdium). 
Caliciatrac,  C>  ijliflaccjc,  Sptucrophoraccac. 
Series  II.  Craphidincae.  Apothecia  aeidom  round,  usually  doofatcd- 
Hlipioidal,  no  rapillitium. 
AftiMHuaccae,  CrapUdlaoaM,  RooeriiMBM. 

I  III.  Cnkmntmm,  AndMciMn  Madkr  dvodtf.  m  capli- 


•naBy  twe^tlhd,  tItlHr  whli  a  ttroncly  thiefcewcd 
ran  oitea  pcrforatad  by  a  nanvw  canal  or  wkb  cro«»- 
nly  ilighdy  thickmcdt  III  the  fint  cawtha  qnna  arc 
y  colourieu,  Ihe  tccoad  CM  ahmw klVM> 


lily 


AiSpowa 

vaU  onl . 

usually  colourieu,  Ihe 
Buelliarrae,  Phyviarrac. 
iLSporvD  unicclUit.ir,  juralli  !  nnjtt  irrllulaf  W 
CoiourlcM,  croM-wail*  u*uaUy  lliin. 
•  TMIw    aHiat  (latt  BMNc  or  gelaiuMNaa. 

ConiiSa  alwaya  bdoasina  to  the  Cyaaophyctae, 
IJchinaceae,  EpMwwatt  CoUcilMOMC.  PyvMopti- 
>  daceac. 

fi  Thailus  not  Ktlatinout. 

Cocnofonlaceae,  Lecidearrar.  Cl.iHoniacc.ir,  l.cra- 
noracrac,  Ptrtutariaceae,  Pelticcraceae,  Stictaccac, 
^MBiliWfiii  CyraplMiMaw,  HnmMaomt,  Cbdo- 


Cf*.  Dictyc 
lhak)Mcnii 


Basidiolichcxes  (Hymenotichene*) 
Dktyntma  (incl.  Laudatca),  CtreUa  (doubtfully  placed  here 
'um  i*  unknown). 

Habitats  and  Dhlnhution  of  Lichens. 

I.  Habiliils. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and  comprise 
a  great  number  of  very  different  substrata.  Chit;ly,  tiu^'.cver, 
they  are  the  bark  of  trees,  rocks,  the  Rrourid,  moiics  :;tii1,  rarely, 
perennial  leaves,  (j)  Wilh  rc;>pti-i  to  curlnotous  lichens,  some 
prefer  the  mcgcd  bark  of  old  trees  {eg.  RiimiUinj,  Parmtlia, 
Stulei)  and  others  the  troooth  bark  of  young  trees  and  shrub* 
(t^.  CrapUdti  and  aoine  LicUta*).  Many  arc  found  principally 
to  Imp  foraU  U4.  Utmm,  AUct»ria  jubala);  whik  a  few  occur 
matea^cdaUy  on  tSMi  bgr  KMdaidc*  («.§.  Pkyiftt  parittiMa  and 
PL  puhmitm).  hk  flanaeihm  «rith  canieaim  Ichcna  may 
b*  BMntioaed  thOM  ^tda*  vhkh  gnw  m 

m  decaying  wood  of  tNct  lad  on  dd  paka  {€4.  CtUM, 
Lteideat,  Xyiegrapka),  (&)  As  tq  sasieMna  licbeot,  which  occw 
on  rocks  and  stones,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  iMtiom, 
viz.  cakuolous  .hh!  • '"ifCPiu.  To  llu-  f'lrnur  belong  such  as 
are  found  on  c.iU.iriHJu.s  .ind  crciacnuii  i(j<.k_..  .md  the  mortar 
of  walls  (f  t.  Lccdnora  caUarci.  Lc^Jtd  ,ir.<l  several 

Vcmuofiaf),  while  all  other  saxicoloui  hchens  may  Ik-  rcRardcd 
■a  fadonginR  to  the  latter,  w h.a'.ever  may  be  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  substratum.  It  is  here  worthy  of  itotice  that 
the  apothecia  of  several  caldcolous  Ucheru  Lecanora 
PreMtUt,  ItfUn  ealciwa)  have  th«  power  of  fbtmiag  minute 
cavilte  h  tfM  nek,  in  which  thtif  WM  putialfy  buried.  (<) 
VIA  mpect  !•  iMWilihl  trtdm,  mmt  pnfer  peaty  lol]  U  t- 
CMMik  IfllfaiidhnlMa^  fldicn  cakuaoos  aoil  Letonora 
crasse.  Lteiim  itdfimi^  tthtm  aaadjr  aofl  or  hardened  mod 
(e.g.  CeUoM  liiMnm,  PMim  w— 0;  ^AO*  nuiy  may  be 
found  growing  on  all  kinds  of  toil,  from  the  sands  of  the  sea-ahore 
to  the  granitic  detritus  of  lofty  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  OOtirse  of  cullivate^i  proui'.il,  there  Viein^  no  acr.irian  lichens, 
(lO  IduscicoUus  lichens  agiin  arc  such  as  arc  niub'.  frequently 
Bet  wilh  on  decayed  mosses  and  yunrrrmupuj;  :,  wheiher  on 
the  ground,  trees  or  rocks  (c  f.  U;:of,;um  musa.  .  /.i.  f;.'».pAiW«i 
ttlMeUtt)  (<)  The  e^ifhuiaus  ^petles  are  very  |>ei  uliar  as 
occurring  upon  pcromial  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
whoae  vitality  is  not  at  all  aflected  by  their  presence  as  it  is  by 
tiMt  «i  fM(i>  In  so  far,  bow«w,  n  is  known,  they  are  very 
'     U-f.  Ucidtt,  MmHaUi,  Strigida). 

khena  oonr  abnormally  in  such  un- 
iM  ^— f  tt  dwcp,  McBcbcd  bonct  of 
felndcer  and  whaks,  old  kathar,  lion  and  glHi,  in  dhtricts 
where  the  species  are  abundant.  It  b  appmat  tlni  l»  imny 
cases  lichens  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  sabttrata  on  wlikh 
tbey  occttr,  whence  wc  infer  that  the  preftrcnceelj>e»wiii^wr 


or  that  of  the  special  habitat.  Thus  in  the  case  of  saxicolous 
lichens  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  rock  has  o(  itsell  biile 
or  no  intluencc  upon  lichen  growth,  which  is  influenced  more 
especially  and  directly  by  their  physical  properties,  such  as  their 
capacity  for  rctainiag  ImM  aid  moisture.  As  a  nib  IdMW 
grow  commonly  in  ope*  oposed  habitaUi  thoogii  mom  mo 
fcwnd  oaly  or  ddeiy  fei  afaady  situadoos;  nUie,  n  tbaM^y 
obacrwedt  tomt^  My  occur  where  the  atmosphere  is  Iropw^ 
nated  wMl  iOMktb  Many  spedca  also  prefer  growing  in  note 
|)Uces  by  streams,  hkes  and  the  sea,  thou^  very  few  are  normaOy 
and  probably  tK>ne  entirely,  a<jiu!tk,  being  alw.iys  at  certain 
seasons  exposed  for  a  loni^.  r  <>r  ;-horter  perirxl  ti  -  (ho  a! n.fi-phi  re 
(f.{.  Lukinn,  Lfptogtum  ft.  uiiirc,  Endocarpon  jitr.i.iliic,  Vcrrui  :r:,: 
maufi}).  Some  species  are  entirely  parasilital  on  oth<  r  lulnr.s 
(e.J.  v.irious  [.^cidi-de  an  !  Pyrmxarfci),  and  may  be  pe<.uLi.ir 
to  one  (<■  J.  I^ridia  i  <;r  common  to  several  species 

(rj.  liabrothallus  parmeli^rum).  A  few,  generally  knotra  as 
trraUc  species,  have  been  met  with  growing  tuiattadwd  to  any 
substratum  (e.;.  ParmHia  revoluta,  var.  eoncentrico,  Ltcanora 
(iculfnia);  but  it  can  hardly  be  that  these  are  really  free  ah 
inUu  (sMt  Ciombk  in  /«Mni.  1872,  p.  jo6).  It  is  to  tht 
diffelWI  dmncten  «f  the  auttont  tbqr  occupy  with  nspeck 
to  expooore,  mcktmtj  fee,  that  tba  twMbUBtf  obscnred  to 
many  types  «f  IdMM  is  to  be  attiflMted. 

a.  IKrtrAidKM.— From  what  has  now  been  asU  It  will  readily 
be  inferred  tliat  the  distribution  of  lichens  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  regulated,  not  only  by  the  presence  nf  suii.iMc 
substrata,  but  more  e*.t>ecia!!y  by  climatic  conditions.  .\t  the 
same  time  it  may  safely  be  3tTirme<l  that  thctr  geographical  range 
is  more  extended  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  plants,  occurring 
35  they  do  in  the  coldest  and  warmest  regions — on  the  dreary 
shores  of  arctic  and  antarctic  seas  and  in  the  torrid  valleys  of 
tropical  climes,  as  well  as  on  the  greatest  mountain  elevations 
yet  at  tainedlnrinaa,  on  projecting  rocks  even  far  above  the  snow- 
line {e.f.  UtUm  tiotrapkka).  In  arctk  legions  lichens  form  by 
(ar  the  laqpt  poRto  of  the  iwfrteUoa.  oocantag  wimywhm 
on  the  grainid  and  on  rocks,  and  fraitiag  fnely;  «Ub  tarrtstrkl 
•pedes  of  CMwrfs  and  Jteiaeiiafcii  are  teen  to  fraoal 
taMftuMW  and  riMadtnce  ^Mcadins  ow  cMMilva  tracts 
almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  vegctatloa.  The  Bdiea 
flora  of  temperate  regions  again  is  essentially  dbtfnguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  frequency  of  roriirrln-j,  species 
belonpinR  to  Lecanora,  l.fcidta  and  Graphidd.  In  intcrlropiral 
rcgioiit  laiiens  attain  their  maximum  development  (and  beauty) 
in  the  foliaceous  Stulei  and  Parmclici,  while  they  arc  especially 
characterized  by  epiphyllous  species,  as  Strigula,  and  by  mai  y 
peculiar  corticole  TMeiotreinri,  Crapkidri  and  PyrencKurpn. 
Some  lichens,  especially  saxicolous  ones,  seem  to  be  cosmo|x)litan 
(e.f.  Lecanora  subfusca,  Qadcnia  pyxidala);  and  others,  not 
strictly  cosmopolitan,  have  been  observed  m  regions  widely 
apart.  A  censldcrable  aMrtwrol  spader  European  and  eiotig 
seem  IP  be  nimk,  VA  farttoi  hmmuIi  to  bo  doubt  Aow  that 
most  of  tbemoocw  to«dMrdta»tfenriaaftriaiOartotboeeb 
which  they  have  Utberto  akoe  beca  detected. '  Tb  gftre  any 
detailed  account,  however,  of  the  distribution  of  the  different 
genera  (not  to  speak  of  that  of  individual  species)  of  lichens 
would  necessarily  far  exceed  available  limits. 


BlULlocRAriiv  — rieneril 


:  Engter  and  Pmntl,  Du  nalirlukM 
:.  I  •  where  full  litrraturc  will  be  found 


up  to  M.  FunJ»«uck,  "  Dee  geeenwlrtiift  Stand  der  Flechten* 

kunde,"  tUfer.  Cauraifrt.  d.  detU.  lot.  Ces.  (k^^i).  Dual  Natarc: 
J,  Baranetaky,  "  BeitrSge  lur  Kenntnii  des  v:lb<t«ilndigen  Lrbcns 
der  Fkchtengonidien."  Priutt  Jaktb  /  un;.  Hoi.  vii.  (IBS';);  E. 
Bomet,  "  Recherches  swr  Im  Ronidies  d>*  lirli.n  ,"  .Ann  de  ui. 
nal.  bet.,  5  sir.  n.  IT  (1873):  O.  Bonnier,  "  K«.herehr»  »ur  la 
iyntl>e>e  de«  lichens,''  Ann.  de  ui.  nai.  bet.,  7  s^r.  n.  9  (l8«9); 
A.  Famimxin  and  J.  Baranetiky.  "  Zur  Entwkkelungweschichte 
der  Gonidirn  U.  ZoMpoienbiidunK  der  Ucbenen."  BoL  Ztit.  (1867, 
p.  189,  1868.  p.  169):  S.  SchwMHkiwT,  Di*  Altmtypm  dtr  FUdittn- 
tenidien  (Baiel.  1869):  A.  Mftller.  Obtr  4U  Kullur  fittkUnbtUrmitT 
Auomyctirn  olmt  Algtn.  (MUnster.  1887).  Sexuality:  E.  Stahl. 
Btitri^  tur  EMwiekeluntittifkuhtt  der  FUtkten  (Leipog,  l877)S 
C.  Lindau,  Cbtr  /tn/.i;^  und  Enhvickttuni  eimicrr  FUckienafelketun 
i);  E.  Baur.  "  Zur  Frage  narh  der  SeaualitAt  der 
r  *K  A  dSafc  M.  Cm.  "  ubw  Ms|a  Md 
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LICHFIELD— LICHTENBERG,  G.  C. 


EntwicVrUinff  oinisrrr  Ftffhtenaprithffif?n  "  (Flara,  M.  fiS,  lijot); 
*'  Untrrsuchjn^rn  ubcr  die  Ent*ickclLjn;:?=pcsch(ciiie  dcr  Flothtcna- 
poihecwn,"  liot.  Ztd.  (19(14);  O.  V.  Uaibtuhire,  "  Qbcr  die  Apoihc- 
<^ni-eiitwickclung  dcr  Flechte.- Phyvcia  pulvcnilenu,"  SyL  rrimtt. 
J»krb.  (Bd.  U.  1900).  Cbemistry.— W.  Zopt,  "  Vcrckkhmide  Pro- 
dukte.'^  MfrTi.^  Onanm.  (M.  14.  1919)1  FkikHmuae 
OcM.  1907).  (iTll.  C;  V.  H.  B.r 


LICHFIELD,  a  city,  county  of  a  city,  and  muiu'crpal  borouRh 
in  the  Lichlicld  parLaintril:iry  division  (if  SlafTotiiilnrc,  KriKland, 
iiS  in.  N.W.  ftuni  London.  Pop.  (igot)  7'/)i.  The  London 
and  North-We»i€rii  r.uKvay  has  stations  at  'I  rtnt  Valicy  Junclwn 
on  the  main  line,  and  in  ihccilyona  branch  westward.  Tlictown 
tiet  in  a  pleasant  CBunlr>',  ua  a  sauU  Mreain  draining  eastward 
t»  tlic  Trent,  with  low  hills  to  the  E.  and  S.  The  cathedral  is 
small  (the  full  intettiai  kngth  is  only  J70  (t.|  and  the  breadth 
of  the  nave  68  fu),  but  beautiful  in  bMh  dtiiation  and  style. 

TbspicambuildiBt  data  fmvirioutpofeditnllwt Jib  «m4 

Mdy  t4th  centuries,  but  the  vadoot  portions  cannot  be  allocated 
to  fixed  years,  as  the  old  archives  were  destroyed  during  (he 
Civil  War*  of  the  1 7lh  century.  The  earlier  records  of  the  church 
arc  equally  doiibliuL  A  Saxon  churcli  founded  by  Si  Chad,  who 
WTL'.  5uli5cqucnlly  enshrined  here,  occupied  the  site  from  tlic 
close  of  the  7lh  century;  of  its  Norman  successor  portions  of 
the  [oundjiioris  have  been  excavated,  but  no  record  exists 
citlicr  of  its  date  or  of  iu  tiuilders.  The  fine  oilerior  of  ihc 
calhcdr.il  exhibits  the  feature,  unique  in  England,  of  a  lofty 
central  and  two  lesser  western  spires,  of  which  the  central, 
2ii  ft.  high,  is  a  restoration  attributed  lo  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
tlUK  iU  dcttniction  during  tbo  Qytt  Wan.  The  west  front  is 
COmpowdfif  three  stages  «  onate  wcidiaifi  with  niches  contain- 
ing ititiMy  «f  vhich  most  are  modoi*.  Wkbin,  tba  south 
tnuMftt  •bom  linple  Early  English  worfc,  Ibe  BOMb  innsept 
and  chapter  house  more  ornate  work  of  a  later  period  in  that 
style,  the  nave,  with  its  geometrical  ornament,  marks  the 
transition  to  the  Decorated  btyle,  while  the  Lady  chapel  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  fully  developed  Decorated  work  with  an 
.ipsidal  ca-st  end.  The  west  front  probably  falls  in  date  between 
the  nave  and  the  Lady  cha[itl.  Among  numerous  monuments 
arc — int-moriak  lo  Samuel  Johnson,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  and 
lo  David  Carrick,  who  spent  his  eariy  life  and  was  educated  here; 
a  monument  to  Major  Hodson,  who  fell  in  the  In'lian  mutiny, 
and  whose  father  was  canon  of  Lichfield;  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Ibckcl,  who  restored  the  cathedral  after  the  Civil  Wars;  and  a 
remarkable  effigy  of  Perpendicular  date  displaying  Sir  John 
Stanley  stripped  to  the  waist  and  awaiting  chastisement.  Here 
balso  the"  Sleeping  Children,''aattitapieeeby  aMntvqr(i8i7). 

A  picturesque  bishop's  pako»  (tMy)  UtA  A  ibwfcttfcJ  ttikt/t 
(t8s7)  we  wUMCBt  to  tbc  cnibcdnl.  The  iUkck  comwi  tb« 
greater  port  of  StaffordsMre  lad  aboni  bait  tbe  paiMiei  bl 
Shropshire,  with  small  portions  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire. 
The  church  of  St  Chad  is  ancient  though  cxtcr.sivcly  restored, 
on  its  site  St  Chad  is  said  to  have  occupied  1  hermit's  cell.  The 
principal  schools  are  thusc  of  King  Ldward  and  St  Chad.  There 
are  many  piclurcsciue  half-timbered  and  other  old  houses,  among 
which  is  tiiat  in  which  Johnson  was  bom,  which  stands  in  Uie 
market-place,  and  is  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  c^ned 
(0  the  public.  There  is  also  in  the  market  pUce  a  statue  to 
JohaMNL  A  fair  is  held  annually  on  VMiit-Monday,  accompanied 
by  a  pageant  o(  aadant  ori^  Brewing  is  the  principal  industry, 
and  ia  tba  ndi^riworbood  are  laige  market  gaideM.  The  city 
is  govemad  by  «  nqivr,  6  aldennn  tad  st  cOaaaBDo.  Area, 

J47S  ■CTM. 

I'hcre  is  a  tradition  that  "  Christianfield  "  near  Udukld  woj 
the  Ute  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  thousand  Cfaristiaas  during  the 

pcrseruiions  of  Maximian  about  ^S6,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in 
support  of  the  tr.idltion.  At  Wall,  j  m,  from  the  present  city, 
there  was  a  Romano  British  village  called  Letocctum  ("grey 
wood  "),  from  which  the  first  half  of  the  name  Lichfield  is 
derived.  The  first  authenlir  notice  of  Lji  i  iM  Lyrcidfdth, 
Lyckfdd,  LilckJitU)  occurs  in  Bcdc's  history  where  il  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  St  Chad  fixed  the  episcopal  see  of  the  Mercians. 
Af tar  Uw  foiiiidatiM  «f  tba  aaa  by  Si  Cbad  ia  Mg^  U  waa  laiMd  ia 


786  hf  piepe  Adrian  tbrsmb  tbe  lafluenoi  of  OAa,  Kii«  of 
Mcid8«t»iJiedignltyef  aaarchbUM|iric,butbiBci|  tba  prinKy 
iMmed  to  CaMcibiny.  Ia  lors  ibe  tea  of  Ikbilrld  «a$ 
removed  to  Cbcatcr,  and  tbeact  a  fliw  ycnia  toicr  to  Oovcntry, 

but  il  was  restored  in  1148.  At  the  lime  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  Lichfield  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Chester:  il  is  not 
ctllcd  a  borouKh.  and  it  was  a  small  \ill.it;e,  whence,  on  account 
of  its  insijtniiicancc,  the  see  had  been  tt;ovcd.  The  lordship  and 
manor  of  the  town  were  held  by  the  bi_-.hop  until  the  rcifiti  of 
Edward  V  I,,  when  ihcy  were  leased  to  the  corporation.  There 
is  evidence  that  a  castle  existed  here  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Roger 
Clintcm  {U-mp.  Henry  1.),  and  a  footpath  near  the  grammar- 
school  retains  the  name  of  Castlc-dilch.  Richard  II.  gave  a 
charter  (1387)  for  the  foundation  of  the  gild  of  St  Mary  and  St 
John  the  Baptist;  this  gild  obtained  the  whole  local  government, 
wbkb  It  caerciMd  uatil  its  dbaolutioa  by  Edward  VI,  wba 
tacorpoiatcd  Ibe  unm  (tS4D,  vetting  tbo  goveiaawat  is  two 
bailiffs  aad  tvealy-fow  burgesses ;  further  charters  were  ^vcn 
by  Mary,  James  I.  and  Charics  II.  (1M4).  the  last,  incorporating 
It  under  the  title  of  the  "  bailifls  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Lich- 
field," was  the  Eo\'crninf;  charter  until  iSjs,  undcv  this  charter 
the  governing  bc^dy  consisted  of  two  bailiffs  and  twenty  four 
brethren.  Lichfield  sent  lw»  membt-rs  to  the  parliament  of  i},€>\ 
and  to  a  few  succeeding  parUamcnts,  but  the  r:  i  :l  r  ,i  ition  did 
not  become  regular  until  1552;  in  1S67  it  lost  one  member,  and 
in  1885  its  repreicntation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 
By  the  charter  of  James  I.  the  market  day  was  changed  fron 
Wednesday  to  Tuesday  and  Friday;  tbe  Tuesday  market 
disappeared  during  tbe  19th  century;  the  only  existing  fair  Is  a 
small  pleasure  fair  of  ancient  origin  held  on  Ash-Wcdnesdajr; 
iho  ananal  ICta  oa  WUt-Maaday  dalmi  to  dau  from  tbo  tiaw 
of  Alfred,  b  tbo  CM  Wkia  LkMMd  was  dhtded.  Tbe 
cathedral  autboritto  wilb  a  cett^  MhnHag  were  for  the 
king,  bat  the  townslblk  generdy  sded  with  the  parliament, 
aitd  this  led  to  the  fortification  of  tbe  ckysefn  1643.  LordBrooke, 
notorious  for  his  hostility  to  the  church,  came  against  it,  but 
was  killed  by  a  deflected  bullet  on  St  Chad's  day,  an  accident 
welcorneiJ  as  a  miracle  by  the  Royalists.  The  close  yielded  and 
was  ret.iken  by  i'rince  Rupert  in  this  year,  but  on  the  break* 
down  of  tbe  Lii^g's  cause  in  1646  it  again  surrwdstcd  Xbo 


See  Rev.  T.  HaiWDod.  Jflifc  oad  A  wttfidlkt «/  dml  mt  CUa  af 
Litk^  (1*06).  KMwis  Ctmay  Biiltry^  Jte/sfd. 

UCH-OATB.  or  Lvcn-GaTE  (from  0^  Wt^  tk 
corpse "icf  Ger.Xat(*fJi,tbo«Bafsd4aplM«r«r| 
todimtbyaidk.  1iirhgaiftaitiiiwibiWinlBiid<iiii«l>iiytbfUniii 
CWtarfciago^  lMtt«MB|iaiBlllN|y  few  eariy  ones  survive,  as  they 
were  abnost  alwaryo  of  wood.  One  at  Bray,  Berkshire,  is  dated 
1448.  Her*  the  clergy  meet  the  corpse  and  some  portion  of 
the  service  is  read.  The  gateway  was  rcaMy  pari  of  the  churth; 
it  also  served  to  shelter  tbe  pall-bearers  while  the  bier  was 
brought  from  the  church.  In  some  lich-gmtes  there  stood  larpe 
flat  stones  called  lich-stones  upon  which  the  corpse,  usually 
uncothncd,  was  laid.  The  most  common  form  of  lich-gate  is  a 
simple  shed  composed  of  a  roof  with  two  gabled  ends,  cawed 
with  tiles  or  thatch.  At  Berry narbor,  Devon,  there  is  a  1 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  while  at  Troutbcck,  Westraorianc^  I 
are  three  licb^tcs  to  one  churchyard.  Some  elaborate  gataa 
have  rbagjlbrti  over  them.  The  word  liek  entered  into  cooi* 
positiaa  initowly  ia  old  Baglirb,  tbaa,  Jich4>en,  tl>o  baad*afl 
rang  beibft  a  tmp&K  idMMy,  «ba  patb  aloag  wbidi  a  ooipoo 
was  carried  to  Iwrral  (this  bi  some  di^cu  was  supposed  to 
(^tabliah  a  right^way);  ikb-owi,  tbe  aercech-owl,  because  iu 
cry  was  a  pgaiMtflf  4Mitb(aadl|yfc»>Mba^aai|iht«aiA«i«v 

a  corpse. 

LICHTENBERG,  GGORG  CHRISTOPH  (17(7-1799).  Gctmao 
physicist  and  satirical  writer,  was  bom  at  ()berram*ladt,  near 
Darmsl.idt,  on  the  istof  July  174J.  In  1763  he  entered  Goltingcn 
university,  where  in  1760  he  became  extraordinary  profcsaot  of 
physics,  and  six  years  later  ordinary  ptofeaser.  1^  post  be 
beU  uU  bis  dtalb  oa  tbe  S4tb  of  Fcbniasy  I 
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!■  k  best  known  for  his  inveittgBtioat  in  dwtridty,  more 
■pacfaUy  u  to  tbe  so-called  Lkhtrnbcrg  IpHM,  «Mck  are 
friiy  described  in  two  memoirs  Super  mm  MAiiv  MlM  ac 

iomkmm,  inT-«77«) 

«f  ttolght  tbey 
I  «f  dM  ahcnic  fluid  or 
to       AMOvtiM  of  rfKtrktty  over 
Ik*  anface  of  ooa-conchictors.    Thiry  arr  produrrd  ns  follows: 

A  ibarp-pointed  needle  is  placed  prrpcndicuLir  to  a  non-con- 
ducting plate,  such  as  of  min,  ebonite  or  g\M.%,  with  its  point 
very  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  a  L<>  Jfn  jsr  is 
d:r-<  h.irpi  ri  ir.to  the  needle.  The  electrification  of  ilic  pl.itc  is 
now  tested  by  sifting  over  it  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  red  lead.  The)*egatively  electrified  sulphur  is  seen  to  attach 
itself  to  the  positively  electrified  parts  of  tbe  plate,  and  the 
positively  electrified  red  lead  to  tbe  ne^tively  electrified  parts, 
b  addkiM  to  lfe»  tfttiAMin  «f  eaioMr  thaeky  pnducsd.  tbere 
ll  •  aoM  dMhNMt  fa  tfct  ibm  of  tkt  liMBi  acnidtag  to  t  he 
Mtvra  of  tht  ek^ridty  ori^nally  commonkatcd  to  the  plate. 
H  ft  be  poiitlve,  a  widely  extending  patch  is  seen  on  the  plate, 
Cor.>'s:in);  of  a  dcMse  nuclc-us,  from  which  bran;  hrs' r.nlntc  in 
all  ilirciuons;  if  tifRativc  the  patch  is  much  snullcr  and  has  a 
sharp  circular  boundary  entirely  devoid  of  branches,  li  the  plate 
receives  a  mixed  charge,  as,  for  example,  from  an  induction 
coil,  a  "  mixed  "  figure  results,  consisting  of  a  large  red  central 
Micim*,  conespondiag  to  tbe  negative  cbai|e,  surrounded  by 
|1w  WJI,  VtimpauMm  to  the  p<witivcdMin)fc,  The  difference 
Ml«WB  the  positive  and  negative  figunt  waemt  to  depend 
of  tbe  air;  for  the  diflerowt  Idldt  lo  dbtpfirar 
when  the  emnlmwH  fa  tmiusUi  to  WCIW.  RkMoVUnsit 
by  the  negiim  ihntrtBtHiiii  <l  the  phte  cMwd  by  tht  Wet  ion 
of  the  tntcr  vapour,  fte.,  driven  »kng  the  Mnfece  by  t  he  explosion 
which  accompanies  the  diirupUve  ditcharge  at  the  point.  This 
electrification  would  favour  the  spread  of  a  positive,  but  hinder 
that  of  a  negative  discharge.  There  is,  in  aii  probability,  a 
Omnexicm  between  this  phenomenon  and  the  peculiarities  of 
positive  and  negative  brush  and  other  discharge  in  air. 

As  a  satirist  and  humorist  Licblenberg  takes  high  rank  among 
the  Gcimaa  writers  of  tbe  i8th  century.  His  bitmg  wit  involved 
tba  in  many  controversies  with  well-known  contemporaries, 
•  lacMi  of  phyiiognBBiy  bt  ridiculed, 
on  Gtak  pw— BdaliBii  odbd  Itonh  a 
I  «Unv  Obtr  dk  Frmmrneiatiam  da  StAtpM  4es  tlun 
'  (T78t).  In  iTtx)  and  again  in  1774  be  resided  for 
some  time  in  England  and  his  Pti,-f(  .ms  Euf^land  (1776-1778), 
with  admirable  descriptions  of  Garriik's  acting,  are  the  most 
attraitlvr  rf  his  writings.  He  contributed  lo  the  Gottin%er 
Tti:ikfnkiilrnder  from  177.S  onwards,  and  lo  the  G6llintJtchn 
Hjf  itin  di  r  l.iU  r  .'ur  tiitd  H'jMoiii which  he  cililid  for 
three  years  ( 1 780- 1 782 )  with  J .  G.  A.  Forstcr.  Ue  also  pubbshal 
in  1794-1799  M  AaMriktt  AUtmrnt  dtar  J7«Mrtlw*fli 


L>ei(zroann  (1900-1002):  his       irrismfn  by  A.  Letinnann  (t  vols. 
jgu-1906).  iScx  aito  K.  M.  Meyer.  :swijl  mud  Lkkltnt€rt{i»86)i 
|CLuKhert..X«(4ln|^«^^  7<ll4|M  (Kuit Md  A. 


Lfchteidmt's  Yimbfilt  Mrlftn  were  pabRAeil  by  V.  Kries 

in  9  vols.  (iSoo-tlMj-.iie* editions  in  8  vols.  (1844-1846  and  1867). 
Selections  by  E.  Cfiwtadi;  Ltcklenhfrtt  Cedanken  und  Maxtmem 

flSri);  by  F.  Riibcrtag  (in  KOr^hncr's  Deuluht  NationaUtleratar 
(vdl.  141,  18S6):  and  !»y  A.  Willir.indt  (1891).  Lichtenljers'i 
Briejt  have  been  publishrd  in  x  vol.s.  !«/  C.  Scndddekopf  and  A. 
Apkcrifmfn 
 A 

ijiiuiKum^Mu^  Jhildm  0199). 

UCHTBirBERO,  formerly  a  small  German  principality  on 
the  msi  benk  ol  the  Rhine,  enclosed  by  tbe  Nalic  the  Blies 
MdlteQbn,  now  belonging  lo  the  government  dlllllcl  <f  Trier, 
ftiwlm  Rhine  pioYince.  Th«  priiK^polity  «M  ooMtractcd  of 
IMmotthe«lliBdonltoriUer,oClla«m-SMflMrtkitca  mdother 
districts,  and  lay  betvcen  Rhandi  ItMHfa  tad  tbe  old  rn».si:i  n 
province  of  the  Rhine.  Originally  caBed  the  lordship  of  Bauni- 
holdcr,  it  owed  tin-  name  of  Lithtcnhcr^-  .md  its  elevation  in 
j8io  to  a  prindpality  to  Ernest.  <luke  of  baxc-Coburg.  to  whom 
it  \>  ■l^  fr  I.  I  by  Prussia,  in  i?i6,  in  accordance  with  terms 
agreed  upoa  at  the  coogress  of  Vinuu.  The  duke,  however. 


restored  it  to  Trussia  in  1834,  in  return  for  an  1 
of  £i>,ooo  sterling,  llie  area  is  about  110  sq.  m. 

UCIMIANUS.  ORAMIUS.  Roman  annalist,  probably  lived  fa 
tbeafooithoAaUmincs  (aod  centttiy  AJ>.).  Ue  was  the  aolbor 
of  a  hrirfoplMHi  of  Kown  UMoiy  based  opoa  Uvy,  whfAho 
nUaMii»a  mmm  of  diipleyhn  bh  mwI^miIm  kw  Aaeounu 
of  oHMi^  poclMMs,  prodigMO  end  otbie  lotmibrido 
apparently  took  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work.  Some 
fragments  of  the  books  relating  to  the  years  16J-178  B.C.  are 
preserved  in  a  British  Museum  M.S. 

Editions.— C.  A.  Peru  (1857):  seven  Boon  studcou  (i8v8): 


edition  (p^  hr^' 
UCimut  tFuvm  fitaaan  Vixbbcm  ttetmanntl,  Konn 

emperor,  A.D.  307-324,  of  Illyrian  peasant  origin,  was  bora 
probably  about  750.  After  the  death  of  Flavius  Valerius 
Scvcrus  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by  Calerius, 
his  former  fncnd  and  companion  in  arms,  on  t  he  11  th  of  November 
307,  receiving  as  his  immediate  command  the  provinces  of 
Illyricum.  On  the  death  of  Calerius,  in  May  311,  be  shared  the 
entire  empire  with  Maximinus,  the  Hellespont  and  the  Tbradan 
Bosporus  being  the  dividing  line.  In  March  313  he  married 
Constantia,  haU-)ister  of  Constantinc,  at  Mediolanum  (Milan), 
in  the  foUflwiog  month  bittctcd  •  dcdiivo  defett  on  Moiiminuo 
•t  Kcndn  Vtatla,  and  wtohlMwd  binadf  auater  of  tbe 
bat,  «bBe  bis  broiber-in-law,  CnWUntfaCb  *U  wiproue  fa 
the  West.  In  314  his  jealousy  led  bbn  toencwiiiteetteMonahie 
(.'iitcrprisc  on  the  part  of  Bassianus  against  Constantine.  Vi'ben 
tili  ptrfiily  became  known  a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  hewas 
tuicc  severely  defeated — first  near  Cilwlac  in  Pannonia  (October 
8th,  3J4),  and  next  in  the  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace;  the  out- 
ward rcconcili.ition,  »hu  h  was  effected  in  the  follow  ing  December, 
left  Licinius  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  but  added  numerous  provinces  to  the  Western  empire. 
In  323  Consuntine,  tempted  by  the  "  advanced  age  and  un- 
popular vices  "  of  hk  cnllr^tM,  ifdo  dodtied  teir  against  hia, 
•nd.  having  dcfeotod  bit  angr  at  Adriawvk  (a*d  of  Jiil{y  jaa), 
sDcoeeded  to  ibattfaig  Un  «p  witbfa  tbe  wau  of  ^ratiitiaiw. 
The  defeat  of  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius  by  flatdut  JaUaa 
Crispus,  Constant  ine's  eldest  son,  compelled  hb  witbdrasral 
to  Hithynia.  w'urr  a  lost  stand  was  made;  the  battle  of 
Chry>o[X)lis,  near  t  li.sicedon  (iSthof  September),  finally  resulted 
in  his  submission.  He  was  interned  at  rh>  ■  .il mica  and  exicultd 
in  the  fbllowing  year  on  a  charge  of  iicasonaLlc  correspondence 
with  the  barbarians. 

See  Zoiimus  ii.  7-18 :  Zonaras  xiii.  i;  Victor,  Cca.  40,  41; 
Eulropiu)  V-  j.  <lii>.:,..  vii.  28. 

LICINIUS  CALVUS  STOLO,  GAIUS.  Roman  statesman,  the 
chief  representative  4  ih>  plebeian  LIcinian  gens,  was  tribune 
in  377  a.c.,  consul  in  361.  His  name  is  aseodaled  with  tha 
Licinian  or  Licinio-Scxtian  laws  (pramed  J79,  iMMOd  167)* 
wUcb  pmrtiratly  ended  the  ttnig|ia  between  patricians  and 
piebdana.  Be  waa  Umadf  flned  br  ihtmiih  a  larger  dnsa 
of  the  public  land  than  his  own  lafr  aOoivBd. 

See  Roiia:  Riittry.  II.  "  The  RepubBe." 

LICINIUS  MACER  CALVUS.  OAIUS  (8^47  B.C.),  Roman 
poet  and  orator,  was  the  son  of  the  annalist  Licinius  Maccr. 
As  a  poet  he  b  anodaied  with  bis  friend  Catullus,  whom  he 
followed  in  style  and  cbefoe  of  subjects.  As  an  orator  he  waa 
the  leader  of  tbe  oppiMMaof  tbe  florid  Asiatic  Khool,  who  took 
the  ainplcH  Attic  oitloii  w  their  nMidel  and  attacked  oven 
Ciceiwaawonlyaad  aitifldaL  Cbhroa  b«M  a  dampondtnea 
on  qncaiiona  connected  with  rhetoric,  perhaps  (if  tbe  reading  be 
carrecl)  the  tcmmtntarii  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  {Dialogus,  ty, 
compare  also  Cicero,  ,1,/  Fam.  xv.  i\)  Twenty-one  speeches 
by  him  arc  mentioned,  amongst  which  the  most  famous  were 
ihi'V  delivered  .ipaiiist  Publius  X'aliiiius.  Calvus  was  very 
short  of  stature,  and  is  alluded  lo  by  Catullus  (Ode  53)  as  Sola- 
fuiium  dhtrtmm  (eloquent  Lilliputian). 

For  Ciriro's  opinion  *ee  Prutu:,  8};  Quintilian  x.  I.  IMJ 
Tafiti.'i,  [>iiile[us.  18.  Jl  ;  the  monograph  by  F.  nes«»  (FblMb 

1896)  fontaiaa  a  col  lection  ^  the  f  ragmcats  (verte  and  prose). 
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LICODIA  EUBEA— LIDDON 


UDODU  EDBJU.  aUnraofSidiy  in  the  province  of  CaUnb, 
4m.W.ofVIfiU,iilifebiii9iB-S.W.elCaunttbyaiL  Pap. 
(>«m)7<(S3>  11WMHME«lM«ltdM»t»«teplK»iBlil7a 
0iikm  M  »  Urn  IdcntififKiwi  with  tlw  Qndt  dly  «f  BoboM, 
•  cobay  of  l4iOBttai,  founded  probftbly  eufy  in  the  6th  century 
■.C.  aad  taheti  hy  Gekn.  The  town  occupkx  the  site  of  ui 
unknown  Sictl  ci'.y,  itic  ci  niottrii  s  of  ^^lul-h  have  been  ejplored. 
A  few  vasca  of  ihc  liri>t  [ler-oA  were  found,  but  practically  all 
the  tombs  explored  in  iSgS  bilon;>-d  to  tht  fourth  p<  riod  {700- 
500  BX.)  and  »how  the  gradual  process  of  HcUcnLzation  among 
tht  Skeb. 

See  RSmiickt  UilUiluttien,  189S,  305  teq.;  H«titi€  4€Hi  kwi, 
1903.  J 19.  (T.  As.) 

UCTORS  {liciortt),  in  Roman  antiquitjet,  »  dm  of  the 
attendants .  {apparilores)  upon  certsia  Roman  ud  piovinctal 
iM|jrtratw '  A*  an  institution  (wppgaad  bf  mne  to  have 
bcea  boii'Bwed  ttom  bniria)  they  went  bacfc  to  the  fcol  period 

•ad  continued  to  exist  till  imperial  times.  The  majority  of  the 

dty  lictors  were  freedmen;  they  formed  a  corporation  divided 

into  (Icni'iiS,  rri>ir.  :hc  I:'  tnr^  sif  the  m-i/i-.: rates  in  otTicc 

were  dravvn;  proviiiuial  c;;,Li,.'.-,  lia^i  the  noauruition  of  their 
own.  In  Rome  Ihcy  WDie  the  lopa,  |)crhapis  girded  up;  on  a 
campaign  and  at  the  celebrati mh  of  a  triumph,  the  red  niilit.iry 
doak  (iaiulum);  at  funerals,  M  ick.  As  representatives  of  macis- 
trates  who  possessed  the  imperium,  they  carried  the  fasces  and 
axes  ia  front  of  them  (sec  Fasces).  They  were  exni.pt  from 
adlitary  service;  received  a  fixed  salary;  theoretically  they  were 
BOminatcd  for  a  year,  but  really  for  life.  They  were  the  constant 

ittMtdant^ both ta ^"^^^^  Thy  niiHvri*tttore S!iif*'frig^ 

ttw  that  ^MnTieceiTCd  tj^TthTtMtlbdtrapeet  doc  to 

his  rank.  They  stood  by  him  when  he  took  his  scat  on  the 
tribunal;  mounted  guard  before  his  house,  against  the  wall  of 
which  thry  ?.tood  the  fasces;  summoned  offenders  before  him, 
scircd,  bound  and  scourged  ihcm,  and  (in  earlier  limes)  carried 
out  the  death  sentence.  It  should  be  noted  that  directly  a 
mafiistrate  entered  an  allied,  independent  state,  he  w.-is  oWiRcd 
to  dispense  with  his  lirlors.  The  king  had  twelve  lictors;  each 
of  the  consuls  (immediately  after  their  institution)  twelve. 
eatMqpwiljy  Hmited  to  the  monthly  ofhdating  ooMd.  ahhough 
Ctmn  ipptm  to  have  icitoied  the  original  anaagement;  the 
dktaMr,  as  wpmalm  both  esnaidf,  tmnty-fbur;  the  emperors 
tfwh»bM»fl<fc«»bBe<IOBBjato,irfte  had  tiWBly  lour.  The 
rh«M  mat,  mAvtiaKVMt,1k»m9^ikmm  lover. 
seer  of  the  sectlooa  tnto  which  the  city  was  ^ded)  were  also 
accompanied  by  lictors.  These  lictors  were  probably  supplied 
from  the  li. lores  iuriotii,  thirty  in  number,  whose  functions  were 
specially  rtiiqiouj,  one  of  them  being  in  attendance  on  the 
fwniilcx  maxin.us.  They  originally  summoned  the  comitia 
cunata,  and  when  its  meetings  became  merely  a  formality,  acted 
as  the  representatives  of  that  assembly.  Lictors  were  also 
assigned  to  private  individuals  at  the  celebration  of  funeral 
garoce.  and  to  the  ae<ffl(s  at  the  games  provided  by  theoi  aad 
the  theatrical  representations  under  ihdr  tnperviiioii. 

For  the  faUeit  account  of  the  lictors,  MS  Uommmm,  MmUAu 
Jimtiwf  to.  i  158.  jy4  (jfd  ed,  Mjy. 

UBraUk  MDRT  Omra  (iSii-iSqS),  Ee^h  ichohr 
and  divine,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  George  LiddeH.  j^unger 
brother  of  the  first  Baron  Rawnsworth,  was  bom  at  Binchester, 
near  Bishop  Auckland,  un  the  6th  of  February  iSu.  He  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Gaining 
a  double  first  in  1833,  Liddell  became  a  t'-'irgc  tutor,  .ind  w.is 
ordained  in  iSjS.  In  the  same  year  Dean  Caisiord  appointed 
ltaOiMknBdorinCfaMaHMb,aadbiMl»«««PP>i>ted 

frwa:  W  to  bind  or  anr*!  a  criminal:  (M  turrr.  to  tummon, 

as  eomvkinic  aMeinl>lies  or  halInK  offenders  before  ihr  macistrale; 
(r)  Itrium,  the  cirdle  with  which  (according  to  some)  their  toga 
wat  Ik  I  I  ii|>.  11,  rUitarih  (Qiiaf  <twnei  RomaHM,  bj),  issumiTH  an 
older  form  X»fM»^^>^gtCTUjMi  identification  with  imrmntt,  one 


to  the  headouMtenhip  of  Wcatndaster  School  Ifcaawhia  hb 
life  work,  the  great  Laneoa  Cbaaed  00  the  Gennaa  iMtfc  af 
F.  Aaaaw),  wUdi  be  aad  BobaM  8eett  baps  aa  flirilr  aa  ttja, 
bad  aade  good  piegim,  and  the  fan  edMoa  ag^wiad  hi  ttjj. 

It  immediately  became  the  standard  Greek-Ea^iah  dictionary 
and  still  maintains  this  rank,  although,  notwithstanding  the 
great  additions  made  of  late  to  our  Greek  vocabulary  from 
inscriptions,  papyri  and  other  sources,  scarcely  any  enlargement 
has  been  made  since  about  1S80.  The  8th  edition  was  published 
in  1897.  As  headmaster  of  Westminster  Liddcll  enjoyed  a 
period  of  great  success,  followed  by  trouble  due  to  the  outbreak 
of  fever  and  cholera  in  the  school.  In  1855  he  accepted  the 
deanery  of  Girist  Church,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gais&aC 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  out  a  Hittcry  •/  AncUnt  Rtmt 
(much  used  ia  aa  abridged  form  as  the  Student's  Hisltry  1/  Xm^ 
and  took  a  vny  active  pait  ia  the  6m  Oafoid  Uahaniiy  Caa* 
miiriqfc  Hb  tal  figni%  fae  peaMaee  aad  aiiMocntk  adaa 
woe  lor  aiaay  yeeia  aaiodated  with  all  that  was  chaiactcriitfB 
of  Oxford  life.  Coming  jtut  at  the  transition  period  when  tha 
"  old  Christ  Church,"  which  Pusey  strove  so  hard  to  preserve, 
w.^s  inevitably  becoming  broader  and  more  liberal,  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  Liddcll  that  necessary  changes  were  effected  with  the 
minimum  cf  friction.  In  iSjq  Li<ldell  welcomed  the  then  prince 
of  Wak-s  when  he  matricula' i  d  al  ("hrisl  Church,  Imng  the  first 
holder  of  that  title  who  bad  malriculated  since  Henry  V.  In 
conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Liddcll  did  much  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  art  al  Oxford,  and  his  taste  and  judgmrnt 
gained  him  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  Ruskin.  In  i&gi, 
owing  to  advaaciBg  years,  he  resigned  the  dcaaciy.  The  iaai 
years  of  his  lii*  were  spent  at  Ascot,  whan  ha  died  Iba 
ifth  o(  Jaouary  1898.  Dean  UddsQ  ■aitlad  ia  fdy  iM  Wm 
Lorina  Kceve  (d.  iqio),  by  whoai  be  hada  attBMiaaa faaiBy. 

Sec  memoir  by  H.  L.  Thoiiipvm,  HtnryCtargfltiilU  (1899). 

UDDBSDALB.  the  valley  of  Liddcl  Water,  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  extending  in  a  south-wcslcrly  direction  from  the 
vicinity  of  Peel  Fell  10  the  Csk,  a  distance  of  21  m.  The  Wavcrley 
route  cf  the  North  British  railway  runs  down  the  dale,  and  I  he 
Catrail.  or  I'icis' Dyke,  crosses  its  head.  At  one  period  the  points 
of  vantage  on  the  river  and  its  afflucnU  were  occupied  with 
frcebootcn'  peeUaweis.  bat  aiaay  o(  theok  have  disaiiptaaBd 
and  the  rematader  are  ia  decay.  laniaen  Ibwar  bahnigBd 
to  the  Elliou.  Maagertoa  to  the  Amatfonp  aad  Ftek  ta 
"  little  Jock  EUiot,"  the  outlaw  who  ncariy  kiUed  Bothwell  in 
an  encounter  in  1566.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  valley, 
however,  is  Hermitage  Castle,  a  vast,  massive  H -shaped  fortress 
of  enormous  strength,  one  of  the  oldest  baronial  buildings  in 
Scotland.  It  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Hermitage  Water, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ltddel.  It  was  Luili  in  1744  by  Nicholas  de 
Soulis  and  was  captured  by  the  English  in  David  11. "s  reign. 
It  V..1S  reiaUri  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  who  received  a  grant 
of  it  from  the  king.  In  1492  Archibald  Douglas,  slh  earl  of 
Angus,  exchanged  it  for  Bothwell  Castle  on  the  Clyde  with 
Patrick  Hephwa,  lat  earl  of  BothwdL  It  fiaalty  paiaed  to  the 
doka  «(  Bacdeadt.  aadcr  wboae  cait  iarthcr  nda  baa  baea 
aiwM.  It  «aa  heie  that  Sb-  Aleaaader  Kamsay  of  Dslboasie 
was  Marvfd  to  death  by  Sir  Willlain  Dou^  in  1,^2,  aad  that 
Jatr.rs  Hepburn,  4th  carl  of  Bothwell,  was  vitited  hgf  Maiyi 
queen  of  Scols,  after  the  assault  referred  to. 

To  the  east  <A  the  castle  is  Ninestanc  Rij,  a  hill  943  ft.  hish, 
4  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  where  it  is  taid  that  WilKam  de  SouTis. 
hated  for  oppression  and  cruelty,  was  (in  1530)  bailed  by  hm  own 
vastals  in  a  copper  cauldron,  which  was  supported  on  two  of  the  nine 
stones  which  composed  the  "  Dniidical  "  circle  that  nve  the  rfclge 
ill  name.  Only  nve  of  the  stones  remain.  James  TeUer  (l0oi- 
1862},  the  writer  of  ballad*,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  o(  Southdran 
(()ronounccd  Soudan),  was  for  several  years  schoolmaster  of  SaucK- 
trce,  near  the  head  of  the  vallcv.  Thr  r.mlr  'if  (he  lairds  of  l>kkMS- 
dale  stood  near  the  jnnriion  of  )1rrniir.u-r  Water  ani  tha  LMdd 
and  anmnd  it  grew  up  the  village  of  Ca»tkion. 

□BDOII,  RBMnr  PABIT  (1819-1890),  EngJIsb  divine,  waa 

the  son  of  a  naval  captain  and  was  born  at  North  Stonchara, 
Hampshire,  on  the  xolh  of  August  1829.  He  was  educated  at 
Kiim%  Calkaa  Inadna  aad  at  Cbiiat  Chancb.  OafaaiL 
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vhcre  he  gr^kdoaur!,  t.i!ctng  a  second  cl«sa,  in  1850.  As  vice- 
principal  of  tiie  thcologka]  college  at  Cuddodoa  (l8$4-i859) 
be  wielded  con&iderable  bfiuencc,  and,  on  ictuning  to  Oxforid 
as  vke-princi[>al  oi  St  EdoMind't  Hall,  became  a  giowias  fotcc 
MMBg  tin  undcrfradwtt^  eierriwng  his  influence  in  ttxoag 
<W<ritia«  to  the  IftMl  wmsOm  afitel  Tmoadnim,  whidi 
■MMi  !■  ■fiM  WwiiMii*!  mwiliah  ilgj.  iBiMitkcbUiop 
«C  Sribbuty  (W.  K.  Hamaton),  whose  enninins  chapkin  he 
kid  been,  appointed  him  prebendary  of  Salisbury  cathedral  In 
1866  he  deUvertd  his  Bampton  Ixctun  5  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  From  that  time  liis  fame  as  a  preaehcr, 
which  had  been  steadily  growing,  may  be  considered  established. 
In  i8;o  he  was  made  canon  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
He  had  before  this  published  Sovu  Words  for  Cod,  in  which, 
with  great  power  and  eloquence,  he  combated  the  scepticism 
of  the  day.  Hi>  pnadillg  at  St  Paul's  soon  attracted  vast 
crowds.  Tbea(teniooaMmon,whiclifelltathelot«f  tlKcaaoa 
in  residenct,  bad  Mually  been  delhrcnd  lb  tbe  ctek;  iMt  MM 
after  Uddoa^  apiwtntmtnt  it  becaa*  Mcoaary  to  preach  the 
MBM  nader  ut  Aaavb,  when  from  joee  to  4000  persons  used 
to  gather  to  hear  the  preacher.  Few  orators  bciongins  to  the 
Church  of  Kngtand  have  acquired  so  great  a  tcpittation  as 
LiddOD.  Others  may  have  surpassed  him  in  origiriaJily,  learning 
or  reasoninj;  power,  but  for  grasp  of  his  subject,  clearness  of 
language,  luriiliiy  of  arrangement,  felicity  of  illustration,  vivid- 
ness of  imagination,  elegance  of  diction,  and  above  aU,  {or 
Vympathy  with  the  intellectual  position  of  those  wImMI  ht 
addretied,  he  has  hardly  been  rivalled.  In  the  elaborate  arrange* 
amit  of  his  matter  he  Is  tbou^t  to  have  imitated  the  great 
FjMch  pnadhita  «f  the  age  «C  Iduia  XIV.  la  i8|o  J»  had 
ahs  bMB  aade  bdaiid  profaaor  «f  aaagHli  at  Oitad.  The 
combination  of  the  two  appoiatnenta  gave  liim  extensive 
influence  over  the  Church  of  England.  With  Dean  Church  he 
may  be  said  to  h.ive  restored  the  waning  influence  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  sthooi,  and  he  succeeded  in  popularizing  the  opinions 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Pusey  and  Keblc,  had  appealed  to  thinkers 
and  Kbolars.  His  forceful  spirit  was  equally  conspicuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1874,  and  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  of  1876.  In  1882  he 
pwlgnrd  his  profeaaorahip  and  utilixed  his  thus  increased  leisure 
bgr  tanniUDt  la  ralMtint  aad 


r  SC  nHri'a*  and  tt  is  said  that  ha 

detfiad  nofe  than  one  offer  of  a  bishopric   He  died  on  the 

9th  of  September  1800,  in  the  fu!!  vi^nur  of  his  intellect  and  at 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  lie  had  undertaken  and  nearly 
completed  .in  elaborate  life  of  Dr  I'usey,  for  v,  ho:n  his  admiration 
was  unhojndcd;  and  this  work  was  tomplcted  after  his  death 
by  Messrs  Johnston  and  Wilson.  Liddon's  great  influence 
during  his  life  was  due  to  his  persotuil  fascination  and  the  beauty 
«f  Ids  pw^t  oratory  rather  than  to  any  high  qualiUes  of  intellect. 
As  a  theologian  his  outlooit  naa  tliat  of  the  i6th  rather  tha  tha 
19th  century;  and,  readlif  Mi  Bampton  Lectures  vmit  it  is 
^^(i^f^  ^  rtaWw  Iw—  tlwy  ftrhtft  Iwm  liiBtd  atagwa't 
cwli jbtHfaB to Ciihtlan apologetics.  TodwhalhaanhrtdMd 
the  narrow  standpoint  of  Pusey  and  Keble,  in  defiance  of  sU  tte 
devdopments  of  modem  thought  and  modem  scholarship;  and 
his  latter  years  were  embittered  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
younger  generation  of  the  disciples  of  his  frhool  were  beginning 
tu  make  friends  of  the  Mamtrson  of  5ri>-n;i!lc  unrighteousness, 
i  he  publication  in  1889  of  i>«  Uundi,  a  scries  of  essays  attempt- 
big  to  harmonize  Anglican  Catholic  doctrine  with  modem 
thought,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Idas,  for  it  showed  that  even  at 
the  Pusey  House,  csUblished  It  the  citadel  of  Puseyism  at 
Oifoad,  tha  priadptaa  «l  9mtr  'mm  bdni  dcpMlid  Am. 
UMoaf^InpactaaeeitMarn^Mitortcal.  Re  was  the  last 
of  the'dai^cal  pulpit  otaton  of  the  English  Church,  the  last 
great  popular  exponent  of  the  traditional  Anglican  orthodoxy. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned.  Liddon  published  several  volumes 
of  Strmom,  a  volume  of  Lent  lecture*  entitled  Somt  Elements 
af  Reltpon  (18701,  and  a  collection  of  EstUJ$  tik 
«D  such  themes  as  Buddhism,  Danu,  Iw. 


Sec  Lift  and  LetUrt,  by  J.  O.  Jolinjtf>n  fK)  ..)  1 ,  C  W.  E.  Ruuell, 
H.  P.  LM«m  (iBO^t  A-  fi.  Oonaldsoa,  tne  (Jrtai  Chtiai,  Uadtrt 
(1900).  fnai  idMi  tl«i  lift  al  Liddaa  was  Nfdalcd  M»antaly  i* 
1909. 

UMt  MMI  UOBBS  WB/mO,  (xSjj-iooS).  Norwegian 
oovelist,wasbonioathetfthof  November  1833  close  to  Hougsund 
(Eker),  near  Drammen.  In  1838,  his  father  being  appointed 
sheriff  of  Trom&O,  the  family  removed  to  that  Arctic  trun. 
Here  the  future  novelist  enjoyed  an  untrammelled  childhood 
among  the  shipping  of  the  little  Nordland  capital,  and  gained 
acquaintance  with  the  wild  seafaring  life  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  driLriljo.  In  1846  he  w.i.s  sent  to  the  naval  school  at 
Frederiksvaern,  but  his  cxUcme  near-sight  unfitted  him  for  tha 
service,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Latin  school  at  Bcrgeik 
In  1851  he  want  to  tha  naivtaity  of  Chrittiaols,  whan  uImb 
and  BjdnHM  «H»  amont  hb  f >llo»  atwdili.  Jona  Uti 
hoatwn^  AoaMdtttlfctlMiMlMflWlion  to  tttaratnie.  Ha 
pnnaad  IdiMadteasmiBirfer,  took  hb  degrees  in  law  in  iR$8, 
and  settled  down  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  in  the  little  ti  -  n 
of  Kongsvinper.  In  i860  he  married  his  cousin,  Ihumafine 
Lie,  «hi.L-e  [ullabnr.ifion  in  his  work  he  acknowlcdf^ed  in  iS(?3 
in  a  graceful  article  in  iht^' Scmtidrn  entitled  "  Min  hustr;.'." 
In  i860  he  publi.shetf  his  first  book,  a  volume  ci  po' ms.  He 
made  unlucky  spcculatiun^i  in  wood,  and  the  consequent  financial 
embarrassment  induced  him  to  return  to  ChrLstiania  to  try 
his  luck  as  a  man  of  letters.  As  a  journalist  he  had  no  sxiccea, 
but  in  187s  lie  published  a  melancholy  little  romance.  Dm  PrtHh 
tynu  (Eng.  traos.,  TAe  Yitiuury^  i<94)t  vhidi ladahialiMoaK 
Lie  proceeded  to  Rome^  aod  paUUM  r«h»la  1871  aad  Tm 
masteren  "  Premiidm  "  (Eng.  tians..  We  Bargme  "  PutHn," 
Chicago,  1879),  a  novel,  in  187?.  His  first  great  book,  however, 
was  Lodsen  eg  hans  Ilustru  (Thf  PUrl  av.d  his  Wife,  iS;.s), 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  Norwegian  novebils;  it  was 
written  in  the  little  town  of  Rocca  di  Papa  in  the  Albano  moun- 
tains. From  that  time  Lie  enjoyed,  with  BJornson  and  Ibien, 
a  stipend  as  poet  from  the  Norwegian  government.  Lie  sjmt 
the  next  few  years  partly  in  Dresden,  partly  in  StuttgaK,  with 
frequent  summer  excursions  to  Berchtesgaden  in  the  BanMSiaa 
highlands.  During  his  exile  he  produced  the  drama  in  rmt 
called  Faustina  Strom  (1876).  Returning  to  Norway,  Lie 
hegaa  a  lerica  «{  lemaiicca  U  SNdsn  Vf»  ha  ChiistiaBia,  of 
vWdk  nMMoa  Xan  (1878)  aad  JUtm  Jlrhadii  (1879)  w«Pa  the 
earliest.  He  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  first  in  Dresdeii 
again,  then  in  Hamburg,  until  1883,  when  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  r.iris,  where  he  lived  in  close  rctircmrnt  in  the  'oricty  of 
Scandinavian  friends.  His  summers  were  spent  at  Bcrthtes- 
gaden  in  TiroL  I  hc  novels  of  his  German  period  arc  RuiLind 
(1881)  and  Gaa  paa  ("Co  Aheadl"  1S83),  tales  of  life  in  the 
Norwegian  merchant  navy.  His  subsequent  works,  produced 
with  great  regid^rity,  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  in  Norway. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are:  Livsslaten  (1883,  Eng.  trans., 
"  Oaa  ^  Lifift  Sttm,"  1895) ;  FmiUjen  faa  CUjt  ("  Tkt  Family 
«f  aWe."  t883)t  Mtlstrtem  (1885),  describing  tha  padual 
ruin  of  a  Norwef^  fai^y;  £l  SmHt  {"iSt  #• 
1887),  describing  a  mairbfa  of  coavtntaMa.  TweoftlMi 
anccessful  of  his  ncrvels  were  Tk*  Commodore' t  Daughter t  (1886) 
and  Niobe  (1SQ4),  both  of  which  were  presented  to  English  readers 
in  the  International  library-,  edited  by  Mr  Gossc.  In  1891-1801 
he  wrote,  under  the  inlluencc  of  the  new  ron'intic  impulse, 
twenty-four  fi  ik-t.-.U  s,  printed  in  two  volumes  entitled  Trotd. 
Some  of  these  were  translated  by  R.  N.  Bain  in  IF«>d  Tales 
(1893),  ilhstnted  by  L.  Housman.  Among  hu  later  works 
were  the  romance  Naar  Sol  gaar  ntd  ("  Wktm  Urn  Sun  goes  demm* 
X895),  the  powerful  novel  of  Dyrt  Ran  (xtg(),  the  faliy  dra 
«f  IMMt  (ifarK'Art'FarliMd  (taM),an«HKe  whkh  1 
taha  amdi  «ftlA  is  aotoUognphlcal,  Wtm  He  /raw  Cwiafe 
/o/Zr  (1901),  and  The  Consul  (1904).  His  Samlede  Vaerkm 
were  published  at  Copenhagen  in  14  vols.  (1901-1904).  Joaaa 
Lie  left  Paris  In  i8qi,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in  Rome, 
returned  to  Norway,  establishing  himself -at  Holikogen,  near 
rhriMi.nns.ind.  He  died  at  Christiari.T  on  the  jih  cf  jr'.y  i^.-s. 
As  a  novelist  be  staoda  with  tbosa  minute  and  unobtrusive 
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painters  of  contemporary  manners  who  defy  arrangement  in 
this  or  that  school.  He  is  with  Mrs  Gaskell  ot  fierdiuad  Fabre; 
b«  b  not  entirely  without  relation  with  tm  ald4ulliaaied 
favourite  of  the  public,  Fredrika  Bremer. 

Hi«  Mn,  Erik  Lie  (b.  1868),  publi:  hcd  a  micccWul  volume  of 
Uorics.  Mfd  Blyanlen,  in  1890;  and  is  also  the  author  of  various 
works  on  literary  hiiitory.  An  elder  son,  Mon^  Lie  (b.  1864).  studied 
the  violin  in  l\iri»,  but  turned  to  literature  in  1894.  Among  his 
wiorks  arc  the  {^ys  Traglditr  «m  KjatrUfktd  (1897):  Lombcrio  and 
Ainppina  (189R);  Ifom  Juan  (1900);  and  tne  novels,  Sjofartrtn 
(1901),  Adam  kasn  (1903)  .nnd  /  Kr:KjfH(Hti  (1904).       (E.  G.) 

UB.  MARIUS  SOPHUS  [iSii-i&go),  Norwegian  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  at  Nordfjordeif,  near  lier>;iii,  on  the  i;th  of 
December  184},  and  was  c<!uc.Tted  at  tlie  university  of  Christi- 
ania,  ^^hcrc  he  took  his  iJiM  tur's  dcRrce  in  iSdS  and  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  (a  chair  created  specially 
for  liim)  four  years  later.  In  18S6  be  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Fdix  Klein  in  the  chair  of  geomctiy  at  Lcipug,  but  as  his  fame 
grew  a  special  post  was  arranged  for  bim  in  Christiania.  But 
lib  bnlth  bnk«a  dam  Iqr  tDO  aniduolu  Uiidjp,  and  bt  died 
•t  Cbrteiaak  on  the  tStk  of  February  1899,  six  tooalbt  after 
hUretum.  lie'a  wort  exercised  a  great  inflaence  00  the  pwgma 
of  mathematical  science  during  the  later  decades  of  the  19th 
ct  n'ury.  Hi';  primary  aim  ha*  been  rfcchrci!  to  he  the  .idvar.rc- 
mciit  ind  cl.il>orati<jn  of  the  theory  ol  diti'iitn! i.il  njuatkms, 
and  it  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  developed  his  theory 
of  transformation  groups,  set  forth  in  hi.s  Ihcoric  der  Trum- 
jormalioHtgruppcn  (j  vols.,  L/cipziR,  i88S-iS<;j),  a  work  of 
•ida  laage  and  great  originality,  by  which  probably  his  name 
hlMit  kaowD.  A  cpedal  application  of  his  theory  of  conlinooos 
gWUM  was  to  the  general  problem  of  non-EocUdean  geometry. 
Tka  latter  part  of  the  book  above  mirwtlaMrt  was  devoted 
to  s  attidy  of  tha  ioHMlalioM  af  ataoctiy, 
tha  aUndpoint  <f  1.  WmMwi  and  H.  vn  Hrhabnltr; 
he  intended  to  ptibUab  a  tjFitaaatk  cqMahiaD'af  bh  geometrical 
investigations,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  G.  Seheffers,  but  only 
one  volume  made  its  .ipp<^.iranrc  {Ctondrir  d,-r  Bfruhtungi- 
transformatioKcn,  Leipzig,  iSgO).  Lie  w,is  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  .is  an  honorary  mcmljcr  of  ihc 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  and  the  London  Mathematical 
Society,  and  his  geometrical  inquiries  (tfocd  Uai  tbi 
coveted  honour  of  the  Lobatchevaky  pdafc 

Aa  analysis  of  Lbflimdi 

I IIAMD  (ttao-tSra),  OaoMB'AMBricaa  publicist, 
bora  at  Bcriia  «a  tha  tWb  «i  Muth  ttoo.  Ba  served 
with  his  two  bratheia  •ndar  BMchar  tai  tha  gtmpalgi  «l  1815, 
fighting  at  Ligny,  Waterloo  and  Nanai^  where  he  was  twice 

dangerously  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards  be  was  arrested 
for  his  political  sentimrnls,  the  rhirf  evi<!crcc  against  him 
being  several  songs  of  liberty  which  he  h.id  written.  After 
several  months  he  w.is  disch.irgcd  without  a  triil,  but  w.is 
forbidden  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Prussian  universities. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Jena,  whc  re  he  look  his  degrees  in  1810. 
continuing  his  studies  at  Ilatlc  and  Dresden.  He  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  publijihing  his 
wpaiirnraa  in  hia  Jnntt  im  Cruet  (Mpaig^  t<*Jt  and  iiadn 
Ifea  lilla  rif  GvflMM  Amutmk,  AaBtanlam»  sttj).  Par  a 
jPWthavaalnRflattaatBtortothesonof  the  Urtotian  NIebuhr, 
thcB  Pimidaa  anbaaMder.  Returning  to  BerOn  in  1873,  he 
was  imprisoned  ,il  Korpe nik,  but  was  released  after  some  months 
through  the  influence  of  Nicbuhr.  In  iSj;  he  went  to  the 
United  Slates  and  as  soon  as  possible  was  naturalized  as  a 
citizen.  He  settle<l  at  Boston,  and  for  five  years  edited  Tlie 
Encyclopaedia  Americana  (13  vols.).  From  1835  to  1856  he  was 
professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  South  Carolina 
College  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  during  this  period  wrote  his 
threa  chief  works,  MohmI  ^  Pdkical  Elkics  (il^S),  Uiat  and 
ttlUeal  Htrmtn€mUcs  (tUttf.  lad  dtU  Lib«tf  md  Stf/  Cntrn- 

'  aar  «f  constitutional  hildfr  aad  pnhBc  bw  b  the 
linaHlHw.  DunogibcaidlWatLkteMadandanvica 


of  great  value  to  the  govemmenL  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out  the  madness  of  secession,  and  was  active  in  upholding 
the  Union.  He  prepared,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  president, 
the  important  Code  oj  War  Jot  the  Goternment  of  the  Armim 
of  tlie  UnUed  Stales  in  the  Field,  which  was  promulgated  hf 
the  CovtfWMBt  in  Caeral  Ordais  Mb.  loe  of  tha  war  d(pait« 
ment.  TtriacadaauggcatedtoBhialMUtldacadificatioailtlialMr 
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of  nations,  as  may  be  seen  iw  the  putaaa  tehh  Di&tttttmmMmui 

Codifit.  During  this  period  alM  Llthar  VMla  Vk  CmWt 

Parlies  with  Rfftrtnce  to  the  Lam  and  U sages  of  War.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  umpire  of  the  commission  for  the 
adjudication  of  Mexir.m  elaims.  He  died  nn  the  :nd  of  October 
1871.  His  books  were  acquired  by  the  University  of  California, 
and  his  papers  were  placed  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

His  Mnrrilanfous  UVtfinrf  were  pablislMd  by  D>  C  Cifaaaa 
(Philadelvh     ISM)  T.S,Vmif,i4tmHii 
biography  by  Harby  tiSc^J. 

UBBERHANN.  MAX  (tt4^  ), 
alchfl^  «M  boia  in  Barttik    AJur  1 
ha  aatenMl  tha  adiMl  of  an  M  Watanavin  tSH. 

straighiforwardsimplicity of hisfiiMexMbitedpictare,  ** ^ 
[ilutking  Geese,"  in  i8;i,  presented  already  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  cdnventional  art  then  in  vnpuc.  it  was  heavy  and 
bituminous  in  colour,  like  all  the  artist's  paintings  before  his 
visit  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  187?.  A  summer  sfx-nt  at  B.Trbi/on 
in  1873,  where  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  ^^»llet 
and  had  occasion  to  study  the  works  of  Corot,  Troyon.  and 
Daubigny,  resulted  in  the  clearing  and  brightening  of  his  palette, 
and  taught  him  to  forget  the  example  of  Maitkacsy,  under  whose 
influence  he  had  produced  hia  first  pictures  in  I^iris.  He  sub* 
sequently  want  to  Holland,  where  the  example  of  Israels  ooa* 
fined  hhn  In  thn  nethod  ha  had  ndaptajl  at  Bathiaoa,  hnl  as 
hb  Bctam  to  llvntdk  In  itrt  ht  caned  madt  wil^wwaLla 
critidsm  by  his  realistic  painting  of"  Cfatirt  la  the  Temple,", 
which  was  condemned  by  the  clergy  as  irreverent  and  remained 
hi';  only  at  I  err  fit  at  a  ?eriptural  subject.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
hini;^-it  e-vclusivcly  to  the  study  of  free-light  a;id  to  the  p.iintir.g 
of  the  lite  of  humble  folk.  He  foun  l  hi'>  best  subjects  in  the 
orphanages  and  asylums  for  the  old  in  Amsterdam,  aroorg  the 
peasants  in  the  fichls  and  village  streets  of  Holland,  and  in  the 
beer-gardens,  factories,  and  snilioiaaa  of  his  own  country. 
Germany  w  as  reluctant,  however,  hi  ■i«illtin  tha  merit  of  m 
artitt  whoac  style  and  aMthod  ware  aa  anrindlf  at  vaiiaaea 
aHta  tha  ttog-hywwd  a^toi^^ 

did  bis  coMpatifati  iwJtoa  tha  catfaaat  paattlan  wMth  li  hfc  An 

in  the  history  of  German  art.  It  b  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Licbermann  has  done  for  his  country  what  Millet  did  for  France. 
His  pictures  hold  the  fr.ur.mcc  of  the  snil  anil  the  lirer.res  of 
the  heavens,  llis  pcopk-  trsove  in  their  proper  atmosphere, 
and  their  life  is  stated  in  all  its  monotonous  si!Ti[ilicit y,  without 
artitici.ll  p.tthos  or  melodramatic  rxaj-Rcration.  His  first  succeia 
was  a  medal  awarded  him  for  "  An  Asylum  for  Old  Men  "  at 
the  i£8i  Salon.  In  1884  he  settled  again  in  Berlin,  where  be 
became  professor  of  the  Academy  in  1898.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  SacMti  natkmla  dea  teas  Ait%  af  tha  SedM  aofala 
hdlie  4m  iliiweiilllaw,  <a<  ol  tta  Owda  daa  jlrinawilMea  at 
tha  Batoa.  LUanaaan  ie  irpreewnad  la  aeoat  ot  tha  Cai^ 
man  and  other  eantiaantal  gaOetfaa.  The  Berlin  National 
Gr.llcry  owns  "The  Flax-Spinncrs  ";  the  Munlih  Pinakothek, 
"  The  Woman  with  Goats";  the  Hamburg  Galliry,  "The 
Net-.Menders  ";  the  Hanover  Gaiter)-,  the  "  Village  -Strcr!  in 
Holland."  "The  Seamstress"  is  at  the  Dresden  (iallrry; 
the  "  Man  on  the  Dunes  "  at  Leipzig:  "  Dutch  Orphan  tiirls  " 
at  Strassburg;  "  Bcer-ccllar  at  Brandenburg  "  at  the  Luxem> 
bourg  l^Iuseum  in  Paris,  and  the  "  Knopflennnen  "  in  Venice. 
His  etchlafi  are  to  ba  foand  in  tha  laadiaf  print  cnl>inrta  of 

Europe.   

Wan^mtm  VOV,  Bami  (itos-ttrs).  0«naaa  chatdit, 
waa  bom  at  Dataaeiadt.  acconMng  to  Ms  baptismal  certificate*' 
on  the  I  :th  of  May  i8ot  f4lh  of  Mi  v.  .ircorriing  to  his  mother). 
His  father,  a  drysaltcr  and  dealer  in  colours,  used  sometimes  to 
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make  experiments  in  the  hope  of  finHinR  improved  protes»ci 
for  the  prodiiriK'n  of  his  wAri^.  .iii>l  ihus  his  son  early  acquired 
famiUarily  wiih  practical  cbemtitry.  For  the  theoretical  side 
he  read  all  the  text-books  which  he  could  End,  tomewhat  to  the 
dttrimcnt  of  his  ordinary  achool  studies.  Having  detennined 
10 nuke  chemistry  his  prolcstion,  at  the  age  of  fifiecn  he  entered 
tte  alMp  «(  an  apo'heauy  M  Appcabdm,  Mar  DanaUdt; 
km  htnoa  found  how  (MU  b  Uw  (Mcttim  bat' 
I  mad  idimak  rtwiiitry,  and 

■■M  his  privata  cfatt  to  inCMaa  Us 
chemical  kaowtedgB  tUspoaed  his  muter  to  view  without  regret 
his  departure  at  the  eniid  of  ten  months.  He  next  entered  the 
university  of  Bonn,  but  migrated  to  Erbngcn  when  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  K.  W.  G.  Kastner  (1783-1857),  was  appointed  in 
iS]i  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  the  latter  university. 
He  followed  this  professor  to  learn  how  to  analyse  certain 
minerals,  but  in  the  end  he  found  that  the  teacher  himself  was 
Ignaianl  of  the  process.  ladaed,  as  be  himself  said  afterwards. 
It  waa  •  watched  time  (or  dKaistry  in  Germany.  No  labora- 
acoenibk  to  ordinary  students,  who  had  to  content 
with. what  the  nniversities  could  give  in  the  Iccture- 
I  aad  tki  Hbcuy,  and  ttMofh  both  M  Bma  and  fidMpn 
Udtit  tmimmmti  !•  wdw  up  r«r  th»  ilillriwdH  «r  the 
•fkial  iostnactioB  by  fooadfaif  •  atudnU'  phjnkal  and  chaa^cal 
society  for  the  discussion  «f  aaw  discover ies  awl  apoodatJoDS, 
be  felt  that  he  could  never  become  a  chemiit  in  his  own  country. 
Tbcrefonr,  having  graduated  as  Ph.D.  in  i8j7,  he  left  Erlangen — 
where  he  subscqucnily  complained  thai  the  contagion  of  the 
"  greatest  philosopher  and  metaphysician  of  the  century " 
(Schclling),  in  a  pcricvl  "  rich  in  words  and  ideas,  but  poor  in 
true  knowledge  and  genuine  studies,"  had  cost  him  two  precious 
years  ol  his  life— and  by  the  liberality  of  Louis  I.,  grand-duke 
of  Hc'sse  Darmstadt,  was  erubled  to  go  to  Paris.  By  the  help 
of  L.  J.  Thcnard  he  gained  admission  to  the  private  bboralory 
«(  H.  F.  GaulUcr  da  daubty  (i79>-ia7i),  ptofe«or  of  cbcmistry 
«t  tba  Scab  da  PtHOMcic,  aod  aoM  afurmidt,  by  thd  Infticnce 
•rA.vMniabaUi»iatlNi«f  GhHUmk,  i^McriB  itaibe 
«widiiid«llihllmttiiabiaa«i  IbaoonpgaitbM  at  lbs  ful^^ 
It  was  on  Hiunboldt's  advice  that  be  detennined  to  become  a 
Icacber  of  chemistry,  but  dif&cultics  stood  in  his  way.  As  a 
native  of  Hc^- Darmstadt  be  ought, according  to  the  academical 
rulrs  of  the  time,  to  h.ivc  studied  and  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Cic-vitn,  and  a  was  only  through  the  influence  of  liumboldt 
that  the  authorities  forgave  hira  for  straying  to  the  foreign 
university  of  Erlangen.  After  examinalluii  his  Erlangen  degree 
was  itcc^niaed,  and  in  18)4  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
pnrfsant  of  chemistry  at  Cicsscn,  becoming  ordinary  professor 
ti>a  yaan  later.  In  this  small  town  his  most  important  work 
VWaeCOapGriHd.  His  first  care  was  to  persuade  the  Darmstadt 
jwuwert  ta  pMvfale  a  chnaical  labocatory  la  which  the 
ttodeats  might  abula  a  piopcr  imctinl  Uaiaia^  TbiaUbarap 
tory.  unique  of  its  kind  at  the  time,  in  «ai4"*CtIoit  ^Mk  UAkt* 
%  a  teacher,  soon  Kttdcfcd  CfcMtt  tlw  WKt 


unrivalled  gifts  as 
famous  chemical  school  in  the  world;  men  flocked  fron  every 
country  to  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished chemists  of  the  iQth  century  had  to  thank  it  for  their 
early  training.  Further,  it  gave  a  great  iinjielus  to  the  progress 
of  chemical  education  thruu^hou'.  (".urnunv.  fur  the  continued 
admonitions  of  Lichig  combined  with  the  influence  of  bis  pu|iils 
falduoed  many  other  universities  to  build  laboratories  modelled 
<M  tbc  lame  plan.  He  remained  at  Giessen  for  twenty-eight  years, 
Ita  1851  he  accepted  the  inviution  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ta  tba  ocdinary  chair  of  cheaiitrjr  at  Muidch  university, 
tad  tifc  afiet  ht  held,  akhoogh  ha  «a»  aSmd  the  chair  at 
Bcdba  hi  1165.  until  his  diaim  *Utfc  aecnmd  at  Munich  on 
the  telh  of  April  1873. 

Am  Ucbig's  labours  for  the  knorovement  of  chemicil 
^  tha  Influence  of  hia  esperiawntaf  tcmrchc*  and  o(  hi* 
butiom  to  chemical  thought  was  felt  in  cvtrv-  liranrh  of  the 
fn  regard  to  methods  and  a(  i>.ir.\lin,  inintl.m  -.IkhiI  I  t.c 
made  of  hi«  improvcrncnn  in  the  leefinii^ue  of  organic  analy*'*. 
bis  plan  for  determining  the  natural  alkalovdt  and  for  aawrtainiag 
flw  molcctilar  weighu  of  oinnic  baM  Itr  maaaa  af  iMr  chlwD> 
'  '      .tU  jriianJt:  rrTif-'-t     tt — ''T    —  *'  * 


solution — the  firrt  Uep  towards  tbc  introduction  of  precise  chemical 
methods  into  practical  madlfina  and  his  mvention  of  the  simple 
form  o4  condcnacr  knawa  fai  every  hbotatory.  Hit  contributions 
to  inoqtanic  chemistry  were  numerous.  ineludiiiE  inve^tirations  on 
the  compounds  of  antimony,  alummium,  »dieon.  «e..  on  the  separa- 
tion of  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  on  (he  analpis  of  imrn  til  »aier»,  but 
ihcy  arc  outweighed  in  iin[x>rtar>cc  by  hi»  work  -in  itri^.nnic  sub- 
stances, la  this  domain  his  6rst  remrch  was  on  the  fuimiaates  o( 
namnr  and  aihier,  and  Ua  a(«dy  of  ihe<c  bodies  led  him  to  the 
oiaomwy  of  the  iiMuciiaui  of  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids,  for  the 
composition  of  f uhntaic  acid  as  found  by  him  was  the  came  as  that 
of  cyanic  acid,  as  fcmnd  by  F.  NVflhIer,  and  it  became  neeesaary  M 
admit  them  to  Iw  two  bodic*  which  differed  in  pnijx-rties.  though 
of  the  Kime  |<crccntagc  com}io5ition.  Further  work  on  cyanogen 
and  connected  Mjbttances  yielded  a  great  number  of  interacting 
derivatives,  and  be  described  an  improved  method  for  tbc  manu- 
factune  of  potaasiom  cyanide,  an  agent  which  has  since  proved  of 
enormous  value  in  metalturey  and  t\e  arts.  In  1833  be  published.' 
jointly  with  Wohler,  one  oT the  nwt  famous  papers  in  the  history 
of  chrini-itry,  that~on  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzaMehyde),' 
where  in  it  uas  shown  that  the  radicle  t>cnzrivl  might  be  regarded 
as  funning  an  unchanging  eonstitoent  of  a  l.mg  series  of  compourMl* 
obtained  Trom  oil  of  bitter  almomN,  throughout  uhuh  11  l«  ha\rd 
like  an  elemenl.  Bcrxclius  hailed  this  discovery  as  marking  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  organic  chomisiry,  and  propotd  for  bensMl 
the  names  "  Proin  "  or  "  Orthrin  "  (from  wmd  and  Mm)-  A 
continuation  of  their  work  on  bitter  almond  oil  by  Licbig  aial 
yVohli  r,  w  ho  rerrv.iined  firm  friends  for  the  rest  of  (heir  lives,  rcsultsd 
in  the  eluculation  uf  the  nvxle  of  formation  of  that  substance  and  in 
(he  discovery  ol  the  d  rm.  nt  r-iiuUin  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the 
first  eliicui^itle,  amygdahn,  while  another  and  not  leas  important 
and  far-rrachinc  in^iiy  m  which  they  coUaboratad  was  that  oa 
uric  acid,  pubKshed  in  1137.  flbnirt  illir  hr  tiigin  Hi  iwiiMligailenB 
into  the  constitution  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  their  derivative^ 
These  on  the  one  hand  resulted  in  the  enunciation  of  bb  ctbyl 
theory,  bv  the  lieht  of  which  he  looked  upon  those  substances  as 
comfjounds  of  tlio  r.i  l  ■  !i-  (ih\l  iCiHil,  in  opposition  to  the  view 
of  I.  b.  A.  Uuroas.  who  regarded  them  as  hydrates  of  olefiant  gas 
(ctayiene);  on  tba  ntbar  ibey  yiaidad  cbliNofarm.  chloral  and 
aldehyde,  as  sraff  as  other  cwnpoiHida  at  iBas  gcnetnl  tMereAi,  and 
alto  (he  method  of  forming  mirrors  by  depositiag  titvcr  from  a 
shghtly  ammoniacal  solution  by  acet  aldHiyde.  In  ig|y  with 
Dumas  he  pulihthcd  a  note  on  the  constitution  of  organic  acuit,  and 
in  the  fijllo^*  in,;  >■  .ir  an  clatxirate  uapcr  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
under  his  cTwrt  name  ilonr;  by  this  work  T.  Grahams  doctrine  of 
polybasicily  was  extended  (o  the  organic  acids.  *LWl|g  aha  dM 
much  to  further  tbc  hydrogen  theory  of  acids. 

Theaa  and  other  studioo  in  pwe  chcnuttiy  mainly  occuolei^'Ma 
attention  until  abmit  183S,  but  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted 
both 

to  trace  out  the  operation  of  determinate  ehen11c.1l  .ind  physical 
laws  in  the  maintenance  of  life  and  hi.ilth.  To  thi>  end  he  examined 
such  immediate  vital  products  as  blood.  Ulc  and  urine;  be  analysed 
the  juices  of  flesh,  establivhing  the  compoiitiMi  «f  crcaiin  and 
investigating  its  decomposition  products,  ciaatfahi  and  sarooain: 
he  classifie«J  the  varto«Js  articles  of  food  in  accardance  with  tba 
special  function  performed  by  each  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
expounded  the  philcwjphy  of  cooking;  and  in  oppcition  to  many 
of  the  medical  opinions  of  his  time  l.mght  th.it  il'.e  heat  of  the 
body  is  the  result  of  the  praccsM.-s  of  combustion  and  oxidation 
performed  within  the  organism.  A  secondary  result  of  this  hne  of 
study  waa  the  preparatmn  of  Ms  food  for  infants  and  of  his  extract 
of  meat.  VcgMable  phytiolney  he  pursued  with  special  reference 
to  agriculture,  which  he  hrld  to  bo  the  foundation  of  all  trade 
and  industry,  but  which  could  not  lie  r.itionally  prArtijrd  without 
the  guidance  of  chemical  principles.  Ilu  first  pul  luation  on  iliis 
subject  was  Die  Chcmit  Ul  ikrtr  Anvfrtdunt  auf  Afrtcultur  uiid 
Phytiolo[ie  in  18.10.  which  was  at  once  translated  into  English  by 
Lyon  PUyfair.  Kciccting  the  old  notion  that  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  fwm  aMmWs  he  taught  that  they  get  carbon  .ind 
nitrvgen  from  the  calhaa  dioxide  and  ammonia  prt^^nt  in  the 
atmosphere,  these  compound*  being  retuioed  I'V  them  to  the 
atmosphere  by  tlic  processes  of  putrefaction  and  fcrirtntaiiiin  - 
which  litter  he  rjgirde*!  as  essentially  chemical  in  nature — while 
their  pnt.ivh,  vod.i.  lifnr.  M:t|iliiir,  phmphorus,  Ac,  COme  from  the 
soiL  01  the  carbon  dioxitk-  and  ammonia  no  exhawstiofl  can  lake 
place,  but  of  the  minami  constiiut«its  tht  supoty  is  lindled  bcnuMe 
the  soil  cannot  afmd  an  indefinite  amount  of  them ;  hence  the  cniei 
care  of  the  farmer,  and  the  funrt ion  o(  m.inures.  is  to  restore  lo  the 
•oil  those  minemls  which  e.tch  crop  is  found.  1\  'he  .inalvMs  of  its 
ashes,  to  lake  up  in  if»  (»m«th.  On  tt-i-v  thertrv  he  prepared  artihcial 
manures  containing  the  r»>«-ii-il  ri  iritr.il  ^uli-t.inccs  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonUcal  t.itt».  liecausc  he  heW  that  «"*  a^ 
Iocs  not  supply  ammonia  fast  enough  in  certain  cam. 
out  systematic  experiments  on  ten  acm  of  poor  sandy  Isml  whicn 
he  obtained  from  the  town  of  Ciessen  in  i«45-  But  in  piaclice  the 
mdla  were  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
ha  rwngslinl  one  i»port«at  reason  for  the  (ailare  u  tbc  (act  that 


ted  more  partKuIariy  to  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  of  life, 
animal  and  vegetalile.    In  animal  physiology  hr  set  himsetl 
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•o  prevent  the  alkalis  from  bcinij  u.t  .hrd  a«-ay  by  the  fate  fc*  had 
taken  pains  to  add  them  in  an  insoluble  form,  whereas,  as  was 
ultimately  susyst'd  to  him  by  cxixrimcnti  fx-rforniwi  by  J.  i'. 
Wav  aNjut  1050,  this  precaution  was  not  only  superfluous  but 
harmful.  btcJuv  tin-  n>ii  )>o^v  »x-»  a  |X)*c-r  of  absortung  the  soluble 
Kihnc  nvAttcrs  rct^uired  by  plants  and  ol  (rtaining  them,  in  spite  uf 
nin,  (or  aMimilation  by  the  roots. 

Liebig'a  literary  activity  was  very  great.  The  Sodcty'a 
Caleleiut  of  StUutific  Papers  enumerate*  318  memoirs  tinder  nil 
■a roe,  cxclusi>-e  of  many  others  published  in  collaboration  with 
other  investigators.  A  certain  impctuousness  of  character  which 
di  ;.')^t■d  him  to  rush  into  controvn.y  wl.cnovcr  doubt  waa  cast 
U(itin  the  views  he  supported  accounted  for  a  great  deal  of  writinf. 
and  he  also  carried  on  as  extmaiv*  correapondcnce  with  VVChler 
and  other  scientific  men.  In  be  founded  the  Ammaltn  4*r 
Fharwuaie,  which  became  the  Annakn  dtr  Ckemie  und  Pkarmatk 
in  liUo  when  Wdhler  became  Joint-editor  with  himself ,  and  in  1837 
with  XVohlcr  and  PoKRondorfl  he  established  the  UandifdtUtbutk 
ier  retnen  und  i^nrctiunjttn  Chrmu.  After  the  death  of  Bcriclius 
he  continued  the  Jahrtsbtruhl  with  H.  F.  M.  Kop|>.  The  following 
are  his  most  important  •l^pa^ate  publications,  many  of  which  were 
translated  into  English  and  French  almost  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pi»red:  AnltUunt  ear  Analyse  dtr  orptniseheu  Kirptr  (1837); 

(1S40) ;  Pi'  Thifr-Chemif  oder  dU  ortantsche  Chemie  in  ikrer  Anwen- 
iitr.[  auf  y  Ayitoi'i  ,:n-  urj  Pathototit  (1843);  Ilandbuch  der  OTtani- 
SthtH  Cktmie  mit  kurl:ui!:l  auf  Pharmatie  (iSjV;;  Chemxstht  Briejt 
(IS44);  Ckrmiicht  Vritiri.uihur.frn  u4fr  rfuj  /iVi  :/i  und  $nni 
Zuoneitunt  turn  NairungtmtUel  (1847):  Die  CrundsaUe  der  Atri- 
MtW'ChtmHi  (itSS):  Vber  Tktmit  mid  PrcxU  m  dtr  Lamimiat- 
uiafl  (I8j6):  NaturmitumKkefaickt  Brieft  ibtr  dig  modtnm  Land' 
wriksckafl  (1859).  A  posthumous  collectioa  of  his  aniKcnaneous 
addreases  and  publications  appeared  in  1874  *■  tUdtmmndAbkond- 
hmgen,  edited  by  his  son  GoorKc  (h.  i8;7).  His  criticism  of  Bacon, 
(/Mr  Francis  ton  Veruiam.  wai  first  pulili^hcd  in  in  the  Au[S- 
hwffr  aUtemeime  Zeitung,  where  aUo  most  of  his  letters  on  chemistry 
made  thev  firat  appearance. 

See  r*f  Work  i{  LUbuOjoadfoa,  t8;6).  \y  his  pupil  A.  W. 
«M  HotaWMI.  whick  k  fSfm  Randajr  iKUim  deUvered  U  fore  the 
Inadaa  Chenteal  SocMjrm  MhcIi  ttTS.  md  is  rcnhntcd  in  llof- 
mann'f  Ztr  Erimunmg  on  vorangeganeene  Freuniti  ako  W.  A. 
Shenstone.  Jnslus  von  Lubig,  his  Life  ana  Work  (iS^fjfm 


unnacafi  WUHim  (t8a6-s0ee}.  GoaMB  ndalist, 
«MboiDatGbNn«tftii9fli«flliidiin6.  Mkneiphaa 


iowa,  and  attended  tlie  vnlvcnftiet  «f  Otenen,  Botn  and 

Maiborg.  Before  he  left  school  he  hnd  become  afTectcd  by 
the  political  discontent  then  general  in  Germany;  he  had  already 
Studied  the  writings  of  St  Simon,  from  which  he  gained  hh  first 
interest  in  communism,  and  had  been  converted  lo'the  extreme 
republican  theories  of  which  Gicsscn  was  a  centre.  He  soon 
came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities,  and  was  expelled  from 
Berlin  apparend^  fa  COOMQMBce  of  the  strong  sympathy  he 
dtqilaytd  for  mow  POlca,  who  were  being  tried  for  high  treason. 
A  proposed  in  1846  to  migrate  to  Ametica,  but  went  instead 
ta8«ltaeiiiad.iriHe(elMcanwdUaUvia|a8ateaciwr.  AsaooB 
n  tbt  nvolntloB  of  1B48  brake  eat  ka  Buteaad  to  VaA,  bat 
the  attempt  to  organize  a  tepuUican  coq»  for  the  Invaaion  of 
Germany  was  prevented  by  the  government.  In  September, 
however,  in  concert  with  Gustav  von  Strove,  he  cro?<ipd  the 
Rhine  from  Sflritjerland  .Tt  the  head  of  a  band  of  vtluntccrs, 
and  proclaimed  a  republic  in  Hadcn.  The  attempt  collapsed; 
he  was  captured,  and,  after  suffering  eight  months' imprisonment, 
was  brought  to  trial.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  new  rising  had 
JiMt  brakes  out;  the  mob  bust  into  the  court,  and  he  was 
>C^pdt>ed.   DaAlf  Ike  Aect  duration  of  the  revolutionary 


toveniBMal  ke  ma  an  aethe  neraber  of  the  aust  extreme 
party,  brtaa  the  ani»alqft]»rwiil»ii  twoptliaaBccecded  in 


cacaping  to  WtUta^  TkcMe  be  went  to  («eneva,  wheix  lie 
came  into  faitereome  nftb  Iffazzini;  but,  unlike  most  of  the 

Cernnn  c  lf'",,  he  was  already  an  nriiirrci;!  cif  the  socialist  creed, 
which  at  lliJt  time  was  more  stronKb'  '■'^''1  France.  Expelled 
from  Switzerland  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  for  thirteen 
years  in  close  association  with  Karl  Marx.  He  endured  great 
liird-hip-,  but  securrrl  a  livelihood  by  teaching  and  writing; 
he  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Autsburgtr  Allgrmcine  Zdtung. 
The  amnesty  of  1861  opened  for  him  the  way  back  to  Germany, 
and  in  t86>  he  accepted  tlie  poit  of  editor  of  the  NmUaiUckt 
4ff|ciNefN«Z<Aa«f,tbetotiiiderof  wbkbvaa  an  aM  wvohtienfat. 
Oa^  a  lew  montha  dipaad  hdaa  tb»  paper  paand  under 


Simumflf^  fatftmice.   Then  is  no  more  nnioaa  cpiuile  !■ 

German  histor>-  than  the  success  with  which  Bi'.rr.arck  acquired 
the  services  of  many  of  the  men  of  1S4S,  but  Liebkticiht  remained 
faithful  to  his  principles  and  rcsiRncd  his  er'.itorship.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Arbcitervercin,  and  .iftcr  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
I.assallc  he  was  the  chief  mouthpiece  in  Germany  of  Karl  Mane, 
and  was  instrumental  in  spreading  the  influence  of  the  oewly 
founded  iHtemafumal.  Expelled  from  Prussia  in  1865,  he 
settled  at  Lcfpai§^  and  it  is  ptimaiily  to  his  acti\nty  in  Saxony 
among  the  aaa^f4anaad  ntens  of  workers  that  the  modem 
aodal  dflaaoBt  pai^  ama  Ha  Hcea  be  coaduetad  tba 

Dtm$halimlm  WtOtiMm.  In  1M7  ba  ma  ctetad  a  acnbar 
of  the  North  German  ReichsUg,  bat  ia  oppodtioa  to  LassaDc'a 
followers  he  refused  all  compromise  with  the  "  capitalists," 
and  avowedly  used  his  position  merely  for  purposes  of  agitation 
whilst  taking  every  opportunity  for  making  the  parliament 
ridiculous.  He  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  "  great  German" 
traditions  of  the  democrats  of  1848,  and,  violently  ami- Prussian, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attacks  on  the  policy  of  1866 
and  the  "  revolution  from  above,"  and  by  his  oppoaitioa  to 
every  form  of  militarism.  His  adherence  to  the  traditions  of 
1S48  are  also  teen  to  hit  dread  of  Runia,  which  he  maintaiiiatf 
tobifdeatb.  Blaoppoiitioatetbewarof iSToexpoeedbimtb 
issdta  and  vkkuBtt  and  la  ttye  ba  ma  twdwaid  to  tm 
yean'  tmpdtoRneflft  bi  a  fartlMi  for  tieawimble  ialMilliiaai 
The  union  of  the  German  SadaDMi  tn  1874  at  the  congress  of 
Gotha  was  really  a  triumph  of  bb  influence,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  regarded  as  founder  and  leader  of  the  party.  From  1874 
till  his  di-aih  he  was  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and 
for  man\  years  alio  of  the  Sax(^in  diet.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  of  the  party,  and  he  took  a  very  important  part  in 
directing  its  policy.  In  1881  he  was  expelled  from  Leipzig, 
but  took  up  his  residence  in  a  neighbouring  village.  After  the 
lapse  of  the  Socialist  law  (1890)  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
VorvarU,  and  settled  b  Beilia.  If  be  did  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  his  later  ycaia  ta  VBtm  Ibe  ae»  dewlepntata,  ha 
pmcrvad  to  Ua  dCBib  tbe  Uaalsn  of  bfs  youtb,  tbe  batied  both 
of  Ubenlfaa  and  of  State  Sedallsm;  and  tbongh  he  ma  to 
some  cxlcnt  overshadowed  by  Bcbel's  prcatcr  oratorical  power, 
he  was  the  chief  support  of  the  orthodox  Marxian  tradition. 
Licbknecht  was  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  and  books, 
of  which  the  most  important  were:  Robert  B'um  und  stint  Zeit 
(.Vurembcrg,  Gi-'u'::.:!::-:  d'.r  f-'t .irzcuuh^n  RmUmtion 

(Dresden,  1S90);  Die  Emser  Dcpticke  (Nuremberg,  i8m>)  aad 
Robert  Owen  (Nurerobeig,  itgq.  Be  dfcd  lA  OMtbtlaibait 
on  the  6th  of  August  1900. 

See  Kurt  Eiiacr,mBdlH 
(Berlin,  1900).  , 

UinnUiirBI'.  the  aiMlbst  fndcpendent  state  In  Cotope^ 

save  San  Marino  and  Monaco.  It  lies  some  way  S.  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  and  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Swiss  territory,  between  Sargans  .inr]  Scnnwald,  whDe 
on  the  v..  it  also  comprises  the  upper  portion  of  the  Samina 
plen  that  joins  the  111  valley  at  Frastanz,  above  Feldkirch. 
It  is  about  ij  m.  in  length,  and  covers  an  area  of  61-4  or  68-8 
sq.  m.  (according  to  diflcrent  estimates).  Its  loftiest  point 
rises  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  state,  in  the  RhStikon  range,  and 
is  named  to  Naafkopf  or  the  Rothe  Wand  (8445  lu),  on  its 
summit  the  Swiaa.  Voiaitbcig,  aad  Lkcbtcastda  fraatieia  jois* 
In  igoi  the  popwatioB  waa  0477  (of  whom  4890  mie  woomO 
aad  4587  men).  The  capita!  is  Vaduz  (1523  ft.),  with  about 
iioe  inhabitants,  and  }  m.  S.  of  the  Schaan  railway  station, 
which  is  1  tn.  from  Buchs  (Switz.).  Even  in  the  i;th  century 
the  Romonsch  language  was  not  extinguished  in  the  state,  and 
many  Romonsch  place-names  still  linger,  e.g.  Vaduz,  Samina, 
Gavadura,  &'c.  Now  the  population  is  German  speaking  and 
Romanist.  The  constitution  of  1S61  was  amended  in  1878, 
jSosand  loor.  All  malcsof  14  years  of  age  are  primary  electors, 
while  the  diet  consists  of  11  members,  holding  their  seats  for 
4  years  and  elected  indirectly,  tOiBtbec  wUb  i  1 
nsted  by  the  princau  Tba  pffaca  baa  a  flaataa 
Vadua,«hcaeatbenb«mppMllotha9ifaiM^eoMt  «t  < 
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.irfA  ft  M  np«l  Wnce  t«4)  M  ite  MfRM  dituM  nnt  ai 
laagbfack.  ConinilMfy  nilitary  MrvkewwaboHilial  la  iMt, 

the  army  having  liti  then  been  91  strung.  The  principality 
forms  ecclcsiaslically  part  of  the  diocese  of  Coirc,  while  as  ri-gonls 
customs  duties  il  is  joined  with  ihc  \<jr,iilli(.t(;,  irw]  as  riganli 
postal  and  coinage  arrungcmcnls  uilh  A.n.tri.i,  Khali  (accoriling 
to  the  agretmcnl  of  1852,  renewed  in  i.S;(),  by  wluvh  the  princl- 
paliiy  entered  the  Austrian  customs  union)  must  p.iy  it  at  least 
40.000  crijAn<.  annually.  In  1904  the  revenues  of  the  princiiuliiy 
amounted  to  SS£.()3i  crowns,  and  its  expenditure  to  802,163 
crowns.   There  is  no  public  debt. 

Tbe  county  of  Vaduz  and  the  lordship  of  Schcllcnbcrg  poMd 
tiwmgh  many  hands  before  ibcy  wjcre  bought  in  1613  by  ike 
trntUL  IInlwMini  <te  Ike  N.  «f  FakUuRh)  In  cbmumwi 
«f  tiMocM  cnbamauMMa,  tluit  lamiiy  Ind  10  Mi  bMh  (tke 
bnUbipin  1600.  the  county  in  171})  to  the  Liechtenstein  lainlty, 
which  had  since  the  12th  century  owned  two  castles  of  that 
nante  (both  now  ruinci!).  one  in  Styria  and  the  other  a  Kitlc 
S.W.  of  Vienna.  In  17 11)  these  new  acr|uisitions  were  raised 
by  the  emperor  into  a  principality  under  the  name  of  Litrhu  n- 
sicin,  which  formed  part  successively  of  the  Ifoly  liornan 
Empire  (till  1806)  and  of  the  German  Confederation  ( iSi  $-1866), 
having  been  sovereign  1806-1815  as  well  as  since  1S66. 

Sec  J.  FalUg'tCeukiekU  d./unlliihrn  Ilausr\  l.icdtlrnilein  (j  voU  , 
Vienoa,  IIMilt'lSSj) :  I.  C.  lleer.  \orarlt>frg  und  UnklrnUrin 
(Fckllurch,  19CO):  i*.  KaL'^-r.  CtiikithU  d.  FurUrnlkumt  Lmhtrn' 
stria  (Coirc.  1847);  F.  Umlaufi,  Dat  Fmrtlrntkmm  LiahttHitein 
(Vienna.  1891):  E.  Walder.  Aut  in  AM«ni  (7.ilririi,  A. 
Waltenberfcr,  AltjiM,  Vorartbtn,  IKhMM  <|t«M.  3S  a""' 
(twb  cd..  LmUMck.  1906).  QV.  A.  U.  C) 

Utn;  Mw  «r  Iht  aiM  provinces  of  Bdgliim.  taaMt^  «i 
the  cast  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg  and  the  Ccimm  dialikt 
of  Rhenish  PriHsia.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  assaiDMd 
to  represent  ( he  old  prince-bishopric  Besides  (he  city  of  Liege  it 
toniam^  the  towns  of  Vervicr^,  Dolhain,  Scraing,  Huy,  &c. 
The  Mcusc  flows  ihrouRh  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  its 
valley  from  Huy  down  to  Hcrstal  is  one  of  the  most  prcnluclive 
mineral  dniriL!^  in  Uclpium.  Much  has  bcin  dune  of  late  years 
to  develop  the  agncukuralrcsourcesof  the  Corulros  district  south 
of  the  Meuse.  The  area  of  the  province  is  7 2 J. 4 70  acres,  or 
II JO  sq.  m.  The  population  In  1904  was  863,254,  showing  an 
average  of  763  per  sq.  m. 

LinS  (Wallooa.  lif/e,  FknMi,  Inft,  Gcr.  liKiVA).  the  capital 
•I  tbe  Sdston  ptovtact  tbM  bean  Its  wnng.  It  h  finrfy  tituatcd 
•ntbeMciacandmalonKthescat ofaiHiMeMriMpik.  liis 
Ac etfttfe  of  tbe  DMboa  country,  and  Seolt  cocmrIii  •  ciiifbus 
•ilstake  in  Quentin  Durwrd  in  making  its  people  (atk  Flemish. 
The  Lifgc  Walloon  is  the  nearest  existing  approach  to  the  old 
Romance  l-mRuape.  The  imixirtance  of  the  city  to-day  arises 
frum  its  being  the  chief  manufaciuring  centre  in  Belgium,  and 
ov.  wif;  (0  ils  l.irc:  output  of  arms  il  h.is  been  cillcil  the  Hirming- 
ham  o(  the  Netherlands.  The  produciivc  coal  mines  of  the 
Mease  vtUey,  extending  from  its  wr^icrn  suburb  of  Sirainc  toils 
northern  faul)ourg  of  Ifersial,  constitute  its  chief  wealth.  At 
Seraing  is  established  the  famous  manufacturing  firm  of  Cockerill, 
whose  offices  are  in  the  old  summer  palace  of  the  prince  bishops 

The  great  cathedral  of  St  Lambert  was  destroycti  and  sacked 
bgr  the  Rtencb  in  17941  ia  the  church  of  Si  rani,  dating 
from  tbe  tolb  centnfy  bat  icbdk  fa  the  uih,  wm  dccbred  the 
cathedral.  The  law  courts  are  hntlUed  In  tbe  «U  palace  of  the 
prince-bishops,  a  building  «-hlch  was  constnicted  by  Bishop 
Everard  dc  la  Marck  between  1508  and  1540.  The  new  boule- 
vards arc  well  laid  out,  especially  those  flankini;  the  river,  and 
tl-c  vic'.vs  of  the  city  and  surroundmfi  r.j.n  iry  arc  very  fine. 
The  university,  which  has  separate  srhcKils  lor  mmrs  and  arts  and 
manufactures,  is  one  of  the  largrst  in  the  country,  and  CQjoys 
a  high  reputation  for  teaching  in  its  special  line. 

Litge  is  a  fortified  position  of  far  greater  strength  than  is 
generally  appreciated.  In  Ihc  wars  of  the  iRth  century  Liege 
played  but  a  small  part.  Il  was  then  defended  only  by  the 
Chadd  and  n  detached  fort  00  the  right  side  of  the  Meusc.  but 
tt««lMMdlMaictfi«mtheii«CT,ealcdtbeCbarlrcasc.  Marl- 


la  ib«  idla»|iigjea>  Intn  denmaf  irfiMi  ■.■idi>d  In  tbe  irfctanr 
of  lUoabciM.  The  citadd  and  the  Chafticase  were  still  theonl^ 

defences  of  Lifge  in  1888  when,  after  long  discussions,  the  Belgian 
authorities  decided  on  adequately  fortifying  the  two  important 
fussa{;i"s  'j'  i'"-'  .^Icir.L  at  LsCgc  and  .Namur.  A  similar  plan  was 
adopted  at  each  pl.icc,  vi/,  ihi;  conittutlion  of  a  number  of 
delachetl  forii  ;iUinf,  a  pirimtlcr  drawn  at  a  distance  var)ing 
from  4  to  6  m.  oi  the  town,  so  as  to  shelter  il  so  far  as  possible  Irom 
Ijombardmcnt.  At  Liege  twelve  forts  were  conslrucied,  six  on 
the  right  bank  and  six  on  the  left.  Those  00  the  right  bank 
licginning  at  the  north  and  following  an  eastern  ctirvc  are 
Barcbon,  Evegnfc,  Ftcron,  Cbandientaioe.  Embmig  and 
BonccMcs.  The  averaae  dsuuwa  batwain  each  fort  la  4  ai.|  but 
Ann  and  Cbaadlontalne  ana  aipanted  bjr  Uttla  vver  1  m 
In  a  dn«a  Hna  aa  tbajr  defead  tbe  mabi  Ibie  of  laflwajr  fnm 
Germany.  The  six  forts  on  tbe  left  bank  also  commencing 
at  the  north,  bat  following  a  wctlem  curve,  arc  Poniissc,  Liers, 
Lantin,  Lonein,  IfolloRnc  a:vl  I'icmallc.  These  forts  were 
eonstructetl  under  the  personal  direction  of  General  Unalmont, 
and  arc  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  those  he  designed  for 
the  formidable  defences  of  lluearcsl.  All  the  forts  are  con- 
structid  in  concrete  with  c.ibcmales,  and  the  heavy  Runs  are 
raised  and  lowered  automatically.  Communication  is  main- 
tained between  the  diflcrenl  forts  by  military  roads  in  all  cases, 
and  by  steam  tramways  in  some,  li  is  estimated  that  as«ooe 
troops  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  twelve  fort8t 
but  the  naoiber  to  Inadequate  for  the  defence  of  ao  important- 
and  citemlve  a  poiitioii.  The  pcpidatiaa  «f  LMsb.  which  in 
187s  was  only  117.6001,  had  risen  by  tgan  to  tSTifi^  wmI  in 
190s  it  was  168,532. 

ilitlmj.'-li^  first  apfieara  In  history  about  tbe  year  s$8.  at 
which  date  Si  Monulph,  bishop  of  Tongrcs,  buill  a  chapel  near 
the  confloence  of  the  Meusc  am!  the  l-egia  A  century  later 
the  town,  which  had  grown  up  round  this  chapel,  became  the 
favourite  aboile  of  St  Lambert,  bishop  of  TonRres,  anil  litre 
he  was  assassinated.  His  succc-ssor  St  Hubert  raised  a  splendid 
church  over  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  lii'  hoEi  aboiii  7  .'o  and 
made  Liege  his  residence.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  930 
that  the  title  bishop  of  Tongres  was  abandoned  for  that  of  bishop 
of  Liege.  The  episcopate  of  Noiger  (972-1008) was  marked  by 
large  territorial  acquisitions,  and  the  sec  obtained  recognition 
as  an  Independent  principality  of  the  Empire.  Tbe  po|Hilar 
sayfais  was  "  Ltffe  owes  Notger  to  God,  and  cvciytbfaig  che  M 
Noiger."  By  the  mnaificcnt  cocowaicincat  «f  anccadva 
bishops  Lif-ge  bccaBKiinKNis during  tlie  iitb  century  asaccntn 
of  learning,  but  the  history  of  the  town  for  centuries  records 
little  else  than  the  continuous  struggles  of  the  citizens  to  free 
themselves  from  the  exactions  of  tlinr  ei'i-  'v  .1  'ivcrcigns; 
the  aid  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  dukes  <jf  ItraUant  being  fre- 
quently called  in  lo  rcprev.  the  popular  risings.  lo  1316  the 
citizens  compellerl  liishop  Ailolph  de  la  .Mjrck  lo  sign  a  charter, 
which  made  l.irKe  concessions  to  the  popular  demands.  Il  was, 
however,  a  triumph  of  short  duration,  and  the  troubles  continued, 
the  insurgent  subjects  now  and  again  obtaining  a  fleeting 
success,  only  to  be  crushed  by  the  armies  of  the  powerful  relatives 
of  the  bishops,  the  houses  ol  Brabant  or  of  Burgundy.  During 
the  episcopate  of  Louis  de  Bourbon  (1456-14S4)  the  Lifgeois, 
having  espclled  the  bidMp,  had  the  icanoflty  to  declare  war  on 
Philip  v.,  duke  flf  Baifmdy.  Wnt^  tan,  Charles  the  Mi, 
ut  I  crty  dcfcaiad  them  In  14^7.  and  laaed  the  waOs  of  the  town  to 
the  ground.  In  the  following  year  the  citizens  again  revolted^ 
and  Charles  being  once  more  successful  delivered  up  the  dly 
to  sack  and  pilLiRe  for  three  days,  and  di  prisi  l  the  rcmnanl  of 
the  citizens  of  all  their  prisikgc-s.  This  muikni  is  narrated  in 
Qutnlin  Diiru  tird.  The  long  episcopate  of  F.bcrhard  dc  la  Marck 
(1505-1538)  was  a  time  of  rckxI  administration  and  of  qulel, 
during  which  the  tovtn  regained  something  of  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  outbreak  of  civil  war  between  two  factions,  named 
Ihc  Cturoux  and  the  Cfigiioiii,  m.irked  the  opening  of  the  i;ih 
century.  Bishop  Maximilian  Henry  of  Bavaria  (1650-1688) 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  internal  strife  and  imposed  a  regulation 
(itgRtinnO  «rtdcb  aboiiihad  aU  tbe  free  iaaUiatians  of  tbe  citi^ 
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Midtlwpnw«(«te«ad».  Bel«Mii1Ui4iau«iMllhe«MibKak 
«f  llw  Pitwh  ImlMiM  tbi  lAwH  of  Uw  priM^bbhopt 
«Ricdb«cledU»aMialftiaiaKMiiti«lii|r  in  ihc  various  wart,  and 
pf«am{ii(tlicirlcrril«fyltMibeiii8  ravaged  by  in vadinc  armies. 
They  were  only  in  part  succcuful.  Liigc  was  taken  by  Marl* 
borough  in  170*,  and  the  fortms  wa&  carriwncd  by  the  Dutch 
until  1718.  The  Frttirh  rcvoluliunary  armies  overran  the 
principality  in  I70',  and  from  1704  to  the  f.ill  o(  N.ipolton  it 
was  annexed  to  h'ranrr,  ami  was  known  as  the  <Jc[iarim<nt  of 
ihc  Ourlhe.  The  Congress  of  \'ienna  in  181  5  decreed  thai  Liege 
with  the  other  provinces  o(  the  southern  NclhcrlanU»  should 
form  pari  of  ibc  r>ew  kin(doiii  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
rule  ol  William  I.,  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  town  of  Li^ge 
uiok  an  active  pari  in  UlcBcltttnrevoUflf  ifljo^andaiocelhai 
date  the  ancient  prtad^dHy  to  to»  inwipBnUei  la  the 

The  wt,  wfekh  «t  iiat  b««c  (lie  naaie  ef  the  bfahoprk  of 

Toncres,  was  under  the  mrtmpoliian  jurisdictioa  of  the  archt 
bishops  of  Cologne.  The  |>riru  i|..iliiy  comprised  besides  the 
lOwn  of  LicKe  anil  its  disUid.  the  rounllts  <jf  l.onz  and  Iloorn, 
the  marqucvsale  of  I'ranchimont,  and  the  duchy  of  Uuuilion. 

AoTIIO»ITlR4 —Thi-odorc  Rouillc,  llntoirr  de  la  riUf  ft  du  f>ays 
dt  Lirtf  Is  »<J»..  LKTjr,  I72S-I7JJ).  A.  UorgncI,  JJiHanr  <if  U 
rfvoliluut  hftfott*  {I  vols.,  LtMr.  1865).  Baron  B.  C.  de  Ccrlachr, 
lliiimn  4e  Liffr  (Rruwrh,  I843):  J.  Uaris,  Histoirr  du  diottit  rl 
d*  la  pnufipautf  dt  l.trfr  {10  voU.,  Uiixe,  l86ft-lM85):  Fcrtlinnnd 
llcruuv,  llnloirt  du  f>ayt  dt  Lifft  {i  volv.  Licvr,  l8S7):  ^-  Polain. 
Hntoire  dt  I'aniirn  payi  dt  I.ir[t  (2  vut&..  Licgc,  1844-1(47). 
full  liibUof'r.iijIiy  wc  I.  I>vv(  (^  hvvsMet,  Hfptrtoirt  dtl  tflKtU  Utto- 
ntpiei     Topo  btUiatrapku,  s,v.  (MontbOliard,  1900). 

UEGE,  an  adjective  implying  ihc  mutual  relationship  of 
•  feudal  superior  and  his  vassal;  the  word  is  used  as  a  sub- 
Manttvc  of  the  feudal  superior,  more  usually  in  this  sense, 
however,  in  ihe  form  "  Uck  lord, "  and  «Im  of  the  vanals,  his 
*'li^e>.**  Hence  (he  void  is  oflea  ued  of  (he  bytl  aibjccu 
of  «  •overcign.  with  no  rcfefCMO  to  ttmUk  ties.  Il  appears 
(hat  ligeilai  or  litrniia,  the  medieval  LstlR  (crm  for  this  relation- 
snip,  was  restricted  to  a  particular  form  of  homage.  According 
10  N.  BrousscI  (Soiml  txamen  de  I'usage  gin/ral  des  jtefi  at 
Frdnct,  17:7)  the  homage  of  a  "liege"  was  a  stronger  form 
of  the  oiilinary  homage,  the  especial  distinction  being  that 
while  the  or<litiary  vassal  only  undertook  forty  d.iys"  military 
Krvicc,  the  licgc  promised  to  serve  as  loof  as  the  war  might 
last,  in  which  his  superior  «weQti|ed(d.Ihican|C^CIiiMrnM, 
».v.  "UtiMt"). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  much  discussed.  Il 
comes  ioto  Ensliah  through  the  0.  Fr.  tige  or  lif|r,  Med. 
Lai.  ti^at»  This  was  early  comcclcd  with  (he  Lol.  Ij^iu, 
hound*  liiierr,  (e  hind,  tram  (he  senio  of  (he  ebn|k(hHi  ol  the 
vassal  to  lib  lord,  but  thb  his  been  fenerally  ahendoocd. 
BmOBcl  takes  the  Med.  Lai.  /ijn,  i.e.,  focdus,  confederate, 
the  English  "  league,"  as  the  origin.  Ducangc  connects  it  with 
the  word  /;f,.T,  :•.},[.  h  appears  in  a  gloss  oC  tin.  Salic  law,  ami 
b  defined  as  a  unpliliut,  srnus  ttcbae.  The  rnorc  usuaily 
accepted  derivation  is  now  from  the  Old  High  Ccr.  ledie,  or 
ledis,  meaning  "free"  (Mck],  Gcr.  Irdig  means  unoccupied, 
vacuiii).  'I  hij  ii  confirmed  by  ihc  occurrrncc  in  a  charter  of 
Otto  of  Bcnihcm,  iJjj.  of  a  word  "  Icdigh-man  "  (quolcd  in 
Ducangc,  Chsiarintn,  s.v.),  Proindt  effreti  summs  tigiit  kemo, 
^lud  Teulonict  diflur  Ledithman.  Skcal.  in  cx|^ining  the 
4Pplicaiion  of  "  free  "  to  such  a  relationship  as  that  subsisting 
heltecea  a  feudal  superior  and  hb  vaasrM,  says  "'a/icic  lord ' 
stems  (o  have  been  (he  bid  of  a  free  bsMi;  and  hb  ffrgn. 
though  serving  under  him,  were  privileged  men,  free  from  all 
other  obligations:  Ihcir  name  being  due  to  Iheir  freedom,  not 
to  their  service  "  (Elym.  Did.,  ed.  iS(>S).  A.  Luchairc  (.\finiufl 
del  intlilulimn  /ruH^.jisr i,  iSgJ,  p.  iRq.  n.  1)  consi'lcrs  it  difTicult 
lo  call  a  man  "  free  "  who  is  under  a  strii  1  obllK  itinn  li>  anoilitr, 
further  that  the  "  liege  "  was  not  fnt  fronn  .ill  ubiigalion  to  a 
third  parly,  fur  the  (barters  prove  wilhoul  doubt  thai  the 
"  liege  men  "  owed  duly  to  nwrc  than  one  lord. 

LIBCNITZ,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

of  Silcris.  piciuicsquciy  situated  on  the  Kaubacb,  just  above 


iu  jmciioo  «kh  the  SLbnatsnati,  and  «•  W.N.W.  ef 
Bicsiaa,  on  the  main  tine  ef  rafhny  le  Boilhi  via  gumnihld. 

Pepb  (iSSs)  4).M7.  (too;)  so,7to.  Il  conaisu of  an  eM  Mora, 
snnoonded  by  pleasant,  shady  promenades,  and  several  «eH» 
built  suburbs.  The  most  prominent  building  is  (he  pal.ur, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Ihe  dukis  of  Licgnii^,  rtbuili  alter 
.1  fin  in  1 8 J 5  and  now  used  as  Ihe  adminislrative  oflices  of 
ihi:  diiirict.  The  Killer  Akadimie,  founded  by  the  emperor 
Juveph  1  in  ijoS  for  the  education  of  ilu  ynung  Sticsian  nobles, 
was  reconstructed  asa  gymnasium  in  i^io.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  Julin,  with  two  fine  lowers,  contains  the  burial 
vault  of  the  dukes.  The  principal  Lutheran  church,  that  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (reslciicd  la  ■•9a-«8o4).  dates  from  the 
141  h  century.  The  maaaisctiiics  mt  eonsidenibl^  the  cMef 
articles  made  being  clolh,  woal,  lesi 
machinery.  Its  (lide  hi  pais  and  ils  i 
wise  important.  The  krce  market  gardtna  in  iht 
grow  vegetables  of  considerable  annual  value. 

Lirgnitx  is  first  mrni  toned  in  an  historical  document  in 
the  )xar  1004.  In  it<)\  it  iKcame  ihc  scat  of  the  dukes  of 
Licgnilz,  who  greally  improved  and  cnl.irgcd  it.  The  dukcs 
were  mrmlKTS  of  the  illuslriiius  I'iast  l.imily.  which  gave  many 
kings  to  f'ol.in<l.  During  the  Thirty  Years"  War  Liegmtz  was 
taken  by  the  SwerU  s,  but  wassoon  recapl  ured  by  1  he  Imp*  rialisls. 
The  Saxon  army  also  drfcaleil  the  imperial  troops  near  Liegnitz 
in  1634.  On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Liegnitz  in  1675, 
the  duchy  came  into  the  posscsaion  of  the  Empire,  which  rsisinrd 
il  until  the  I'ruuian  conc)ucst  of  Silesia  in  174a.  On(he  Iflhof 
August  ifte  Frederick  the  Great  gained  a  dccWve  victory  wmt 
Licgnilaoo«rthcA(HlrhHniaadhiAe«HS(  tSr  j  BlHcherdcfialed 
the  Fsmch  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  battle  of  the  Kaubach. 
During  the  iQlh  century  Liegnitc  rapidly  increased  in  population 
and  prosperity.  In  1006  the  German  autumn  manoeuvres 
were  held  over  the  terrain  formerly  the  scene  ol  the  great  battles 
already  mentioned. 
,Sec  SckucKard.  Du  Sladt  Lirtmlt  (Berlin.  i«68);  Sammter  and 
KralTrrl.  Ormi*  nrn   Ltrtnit:  (Liegniix,   1861-187});  Jandcr. 

r  (Liesniu.  1905);  and  Fukrtr 
iu,  ito7):aM  the  UrkundtM' 
ediiad  by  SiMraHChar  OJagnitai 

I 

LIEN,  in  law.  The  word  Urn  is  literally  the  French  for  a 
band,  cord  or  chain,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  meaning  we 
sec  in  what  respect  il  differs  from  a  pledge  on  the  one  band 
and  a  mortgage  on  the  other.  It  b  the  bond  which  aiinchca 
a  credit or'aij||tt  to  a  debterls  propcity,  but  wMdi  gives  no  tigbl 
ad  rear.  U.  to  pmperly  In  ftho  thing;  If  the  pespcrty  b  fat  tha 
possession  of  thie  creditor  he  ireiy  retain  i(,  ha  in  (he  abisiin 
of  statute  he  cannot  sell  to  recover  what  is  due  lo  him  without 
the  ordinary  legal  process  against  the  debtor;  and  if  it  is  not 
in  possession,  the  law  would  iixlccd  assist  him  to  seize  the 
property,  ano  will  hold  it  for  him,  and  enable  him  lo  sell  it  in 
(I  jc  course  and  pay  himself  out  of  the  proceeds,  but  does  not 
give  him  the  property  iiself.  It  is  diflficult  to  say  at  what 
period  the  term  lien  made  i'.s  appearance  in  English  law,  it 
probably  came  from  more  than  one  source.  In  fact,  it  was  used 
OS  a  convenient  phrase  for  any  right  against  the  owner  of  property 
in  regard  to  the  properly  not  specially  defined  by  other  better 
rcco^alacd  species  of  title. 

The  piwsesiwty  lien  of  a  tradcsauo  for  work  donean  the  (hnuL 
of  a  carrier  loc  Us  Uit^  and  ef  nn  hnfceeper  for  hb  Ml,  swM 
seemiobeaninheKnt  right  which  owat  have  btcn  in  wiatHMt 
from  the  dawn,  or  before  the  dawn,  of  dvilbalian.  PnbaUy 
the  man  who  made  or  repaired  weapons  in  the  Stone  Age  was 
careful  not  to  deliver  them  until  he  received  what  was  stipulated 
for,  but  it  is  .-ilso  probable  that  the  term  itself  resulted  from 
ihe  infusion  of  ihe  civil  law  of  Rome  into  the  common  law  of 
Kngl.and  which  the  Norman  Conijurst  brought  about,  and  that 
it  repri-scnis  the  "  tacit  pledge  ol  the  civil  law.  As  might 
be  expected,  so  far  as  the  possessory  lien  is  concerned  the  common 
law  and  civil  law,  and  probably  the  laws  of  all  counlriea»  wlKlher 
civilised  or  not,  coincide;  but  there  are  many  diflercnCW  «Hb 
ivipect  to  oihar  yirici  ol  iisii«  For  instaaosr  by  tha  mhmmi 
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!aw— in  thh  rc^ixsl  a  Itgtfy  of  ihc  feudal  s>"5tcm— a  I.inHIord 
ha^  »  lien  over  his  trnaw's  furniiurc  and  ilTc'c.  for  rmi  <.\w, 
■which  can  l)f  enforced  v*rlhoul  I  lie  «sii»lam  c  ol  ihc  l;iw  ^.imply 
by  Ihc  iandlord  taking  {io»t4.*s&ion,  p«r»onjlly  or  by  Itts  agent, 
and  selling  cnougK  lo  tatisfy  his  claim,  whrrcM  the  maritime 
Urn  is  more  distinctly  the  product  of  the  civil  law,  and  h  only 
found  and  used  in  admiralty  proceedings,  the  high  court  of 
•dmimliy  liavinf  bcM  fwiMlcd  upoa  Um  civil  Ikw,  mi  aiiil 
(cacqit  M»  tor  as  NMmiMil  hf  tht  «MniM(i-lft«  «mmi  prior 
10  tke  MMlcftiMtiMt  unI  MHMdiMitM  «f  tht  vatkm  count 
hf  the  JwUaniK  Am,  aad  at  affected  by  tialulc  acting 
upon  it.  liw  paculiar  effects  o(  (his  maritime  lien  arc  difcussed 
below.  There  ts  also  a  class  of  liens,  usually  called  equitable 
liens  (f  g  ih.H  of  an  unpaid  ven'lor  of  rc.il  pro[vcrty  over  (he 
property  sold),  which  arc  al.in  lo  ihc  nature  o(  ihc  (ivil  (a« 
rather  than  o(  thccommon  ijw  The  svord  litn  docs  not  (rcqocnily 
CKCur  in  statute  law,  but  it  is  found  in  the  extension  of  the 
cnmmon  law  "  carriers'  or  <-hipowncrs'  hrn  "  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894;  in  the  dchnitton,  cKicnsion  and  iimitation 
ot  the  vendor's  lien;  in  the  Factors  Act  1S77,  and  the  Sale 
Cf  Goods  Act  1893;  in  granting  a  maritime  lien  to  a  shipmaster 
ftlrhis  wages  and  disbursements,  and  in  regulating  that  of  the 
•ctBen  ia  the  MMchant  Slii|>pinc  Act  ti^n^  ind  la  tbe  equiiy 
JtoisdIctiM  «t  tke  county  onnu  iM^ 

CommnhlKm  £intt.**-TlM«  my  W  dlher  ftartinlar,  U. 
a  rtKht  over  Mr  «r  IDMC  tpcriM  aHfctcsfor  a  partindlt  debt, 
or  griicral,  ;  for  all  debts  owing  lo  the  creditor  by  the  debtor 
The  requisites  for  a  particular  lien  arc,  firstly,  that  the  creditor 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  .irtult,  scoti'lly,  th;it  the  dclil 
should  be  ificurrtd  with  rtfcrcnce  lo  itie  arluk,  .ind  thirdly, 
that  the  amount  of  the  debt  shonlil  Ix  cerl  nn  It  m.iy  he  crcatctl 
by  express  contract,  by  implud  conir.ict  (such  as  the  u-..iKcof  a 
fkarticular  trade  or  business;,  or  us  a  lonsctiucnte  o(  the  legal 
relation  existing  between  the  parties.  As  an  example  of  the  first, 
a  shipowner  at  common  taw  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  the 
IMghti  but  tfiOUfb  th«  aWppcr  agrees  to  pay  dead  freight  in 
addliOlk,  itf.  W  pay  Ikadflt  on  any  space  in  the  ship  which  he 
fiib  w  Mnvy  bit  «u|o^  iht  ah^wwati  haa  ao  Mm  en  ibe 
carfB  for  mch  dcail  ffrffht  cicqN  by  •Rpfot  tfroenwiM.  Tbe 
most  usual  form  o(  the  second  is  (hai  wMeb  latcrmnla  pooomary 
lien-— the  right  a  ship-repairer  has  to  retain  a  ship  ia  bk  yard 
till  he  IS  paid  for  the  repairs  cKeculcd  iip<jn  her,'  and  the  fight  a 
cobbler  has  lo  retain  a  pair  of  shoes  til!  he  is  paid  lor  the  repairs 
done  to  ihrm  But  (his  lien  is  only  in  rc^fK-cl  of  Ihc  work  done 
on.  and  fonsef|ueril  benefit  reecncfl  by,  the  subject  of  the  lien 
Hence  an  aRislorol  callle  has  no  lic  n  al  comrrKin  law  u;)on  ihein 
for  the  value  of  the  pasturage  consumed,  ihuugh  Ik  may  haveorkc 
by  agreement;  nor  a  conveyancer  upon  deeds  which  )ie  has  not 
diawn.  but  which  are  in  his  possession  lor  reference.  The  most 
COmiMNi  example  of  the  third  is  that  oi  a  carrier,  who  is  bound  by 
loir  tv  cany  tar  «R  persons,  and  has,  t  herd  ore,  a  lien  for  the  price 
•f  the  carrtase  on  Iht  foodo  canicd.  It  bas  been  held  that  even 
if  tbe  goods  are  sielMi,  add  foifoalcd  fo  lha  carrier  by  the  thief, 
lb*  nmfcr  can  hoWllton  lor tfcepfie« of  Ibf  carriage  against  the 
tichtful  owner  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  coaimon-law  lien  of  an 
innkeeper  on  the  baR^^^(te  of  his  customer  for  the  amount  of  his 
accounl,  he  Iteing  under  a  hgil  ol>l:j;,ii  1011  lo  entc  n  itn  travellers 
grticrallv  Another  insianee  of  the  same  class  is  «  hi  re  a  pcfion 
bas  obtained  pos'^c?ston  of  ecrl.iin  tfniirs  over  whi.li  he  claims 
to  hold  a  tirn  in  the  ezercnc  of  a  legal  rrghi  l  or  example, 
I  a  lord  of  a  manor  has  seized  cattle  as  eslrays,  he  has  a  licn 
them  for  tbt  cxpcnoo  of  their  keep  as  acaifot  the  n»l 
but  the  hoUorll  chim  must  be  spcci6c»  MhocwIlB  a 
leacral  tender  o(  coatpcaiaiiMi  iticaiea  the  Mcik 

A  fenera!  Hen  h  a  right  of  a  civditor  19  letaln  pfoperty,  not 
merely  for  charges  rdatii^(  to  it  apeci6caQy«  Iwl  far  dabu  doc 
on  a  general  account.  This  no*  bctng  a  COnM)0ft4a«r  rigbl.  h 
viewed  by  the  F.nRlL- h  touns  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  and  to  be 
enforced  must  be  stritily  proved  Tills  can  be  done  by  proof 
ciihcf  of  an  express  or  implied  contract  or  ol  a  gcnctul  usa^;c  of 

•  Tkb  (labt.  hoiw««r.  i*  MM  abnluiev  bnl  dracads  en  ibc  custom 
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trade.  The  first  of  these  is  estalitishcd  by  the  ordinary  methods 
or  by  previous  dtalinfis  between  the  parlic*  on  such  terms,  the 
second  is  recoi,'iii/ed  in  certain  buslnc■^>sc'S,  il  would  probably  be 
csreedir^ly  djricult .  it  not  im|MMakit»le,  i« extend  ii  at  the  present 
lime  to  any  oiher  trades.  When,  however,  a  licn  by  general 
usage  has  once  been  judicially  established,  it  becomes  pait  «f 
the  Law  Merchant*  and  Ibc  courts  are  bound  to  rccognfaa  aad 
eafone  k.  Tho  biot  tPMam  and  molt  iaipottaM  instaaee  Ik 
the  rigbt  af  a  aoMtllw  to  laffa  papow  ta  bfa  bawda  betonging  to 
his  client  unti  Mo  anaml  k  aattkd.  Tlie  toScitor's  lica,' 
though  probably  man  Caaiiaonly  enforced  than  any  other,  is  of 
no  great  antiquity  in  English  law,  the  earliest  reported  case 
of  it  being  in  the  reign  of  James  II.;  but  it  ia  now  of  a  twofold 
nature  In  ihc  first  place  there  is  the  relainmR  licn.  1  his 
is  similar  in  kind  lo  other  possessory  bens,  but  of  a  gencrai 
nature  attachinf;  to  all  |»|>crs  of  the  client,  and  even  lo  his 
money,  up  lo  the  amount  of  the  solicitor's  bill,  in  the  hands  ol 
the  solicitor  in  ihc  ordinary  course  of  business.  There  arc  certain 
except  ions  which  seem  10  have  crept  in  (or  the  same  reason  as 
the  solicitor's  licn  itself,  it  general  convenience  of  tiligalion; 
such  exceptions  arc  Ihc  will  ml  ibe  client  after  his  decease,  and 
praeoodiafi  in  bankniplcy.  In  this  latter  case  the  actual 
possesoory  Mw  ia  ghroa  ap^  th*  •oMdior's  intcrcsta  aad  pnoriiics 
bcing  protwted  hf  tbo  wana.  aad  It  may  be  aaJd  ibM  tbe  giving 
ap  titt  papon  It  oaaily  only  a  means  of  onhtdaf  *bc  Ifca  tbcy 
give  la  the  baakrapicy  procec<lings.  In  tbe  teeond  place 
there  b  what  is  calkd  a  charging  licn— more  correctly  classed 
under  the  head  of  equitable  lien,  since  it  does  iMt  require  posses- 
sion, bul  is  a  lien  the  solicitor  h'dds  over  (>ro(>erty  recovered  or 
prciervif)  for  his  client  He  had  I  lie  lien  on  an  order  by  the  court 
upon  a  fund  in  court  by  I  he  common  law.  but  as  to  property 
generally  it  was  only  given  by  2  j  &■  2.)  \  ici  c  tiy,  (  »8;  and 
it  has  been  held  to  attach  tu  (>rofH'ny  recovered  in  a  probate 
action  (rx  parte  Twectf,  C.A.  1899,  t  Q  B.  167).  A  banker's  lien 
is  the  right  of  a  baaJcer  to  retain  semriiies  belonging  to  his 
cintomer  for  money  due  on  a  general  balance.  Other  general 
liens,  judicially  established,  are  those  of  wharfingers,  brokers  and 
facieif*  (tiriiMi  aia  in  tbetr  natmc  akin  to  thoae  ol  aolkfion  aad 
battken).  and  af  callca  pitMm»  packcisdf  gooik  MkM  (tt  ai 
events  at  Exeter),  dyen  aad  mMntt  bat  ia  all  tbcoe  ipocM 
trades  it  b  probable  that  the  tnle  reason  b  tbal  the  acCOHlR 
due  was  for  one  continuous  trans-iction.  The  calico  would 
CPmc  lo  he  printed,  ihc  gocxJs  lo  l>c  p.icked.  ibc  cloth  to  bc 
bleached,  the  silk  lo  bc  dyed,  and  the  <orn  to  Ijc  ground,  in 
separ.itc  [larceh,  and  al  different  limes,  bul  all  as  one  under- 
t.ikinf:,  and  they  arc  therefore,  though  -fx^  n  -1  inst.incc-s  of 
general  licn,  only  adaptations  by  the  courts  of  the  doctrine  oi 
particular  licn  lo  special  peculiarities  of  business.  In  none  of 
these  cases  woald  the  boa emsl,  in  the  afaoonoe  of  ifwciai  agwo 
ment,  foraiberaMiUMof  aeeoatt,  aacb  aamoaqTloid  or  fwdb 
sold. 

BfttkMt  Llmi.^''  Where  etjafty  has  Jaikdltdoa  ta  aafoKa 

rights  and  obWgntiwns  gro«dnt  OWt  of  an  executory  contract," 
r  t  in  a  tuft  far  specific  perforaiaiMo,  "  this  equiiabk  theory  ot 
remedies  cannot  bc  carried  out  unless  the  notion  k  wlmttted 
that  the  contract  creates  some  right  or  interest  In  or  over  specific 

prnperly.  cvhich  the  decree  of  the  court  can  lay  hold  of,  and 
by  means  of  »^liich  the  er)uilaf>le  siAtti  can  bc  made  etiKieftt 
The  doctrine  ol  cc]uilable  lienN  supplies  this  necessary  elernetil. 
and  il  was  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fumi^hinf;  a  ground 
for  these  specifK  remedies  nhich  equity  confers,  operaimj!  ii[icn 
partictilar  irlwitifirrt  properly  instead  of  the  general  pecuniary 
recoveries  granted  by  courts  of  conunoo  taw.  It  foUows.  ihcrclorc. 
that  m  a  large  dast  of  execoMry  aoMracis  cxproa  and  impUad, 
wMck  tbe  cotamaa  hw  itganis  aa  creating  no  giapoMy.  ri|||K 
nor  Interest  analogous  to  property,  bat  only  a 
right  to  obligation,  equity  rccognlaea ht addWon  tO tb»  j 
obligation  a  particular  right  over  tbe  Udng  with  which  the  coi^ 
tract  deals,  which  it  calls  a and  wWcb  though  not  (iroperty  k 
ana!o);oMS  to  properly,  am)  by  means  of  which  Ihc  plaintiff  H 
enabled  to  follow  the  identical  thing  and  1 0  enforce  the  d«fendant*s 
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The  tbeofy  «f  cqdtaNe  Beat  tm  its 
therefore,  in  coolnctt  cxprm  or  iwpBwl  nhkh  dllMr  dni  or 

in  some  manner  relate  to  spedlic  property,  such  as  a  tract  of 
land,  particular  chatlcb  or  securities,  a  certain  fund  and  the 
like,  ll  is  niccsvTry  lo  divc$l  oncicif  of  purely  Itjj.il  notion 
tontcrniug  ihc  (.Ifctts  of  such  contracts,  and  to  rccoyaiic  ihc 
fact  (hat  tr)U)iy  rtt;ardi  tlicm  as  creating  a  charge  ufxjn,  or 
hyiKJthccaiiori  of,  the  spccitic  thing,  by  mcaru  of  which  the 
pcrv>nal  obligation  ari<,ing  from  the  agreement  may  be  more 
eflcctivcly  enforced  than  by  a  mere  pKuniary  recovery  at 
law  "  (Ptomcroy,  a  Eq.  Jiir.  2j>). 

TMi  4eKri|Mia»  fma  an  AoMikaa  tat4mli  Men  to  five 
gn  Mtt  tka  Mktt  9Mtt  floKHC  drhilifcin  and  drintp<i<» 
«f  m  c^HftaMe  itBc  It  Mm  mmMfy  km  ■  tmmmn  km 
Sen,  iaasmuch     bi  tlie  httcr  poneniM  «■  «onipMiM  it  as  • 

rule  necessary,  whereas  in  the  equitable  lien  the  person  claiming 
ihc  lien  is  seldom  in  possession  or  occupation  of  the  prof>erIy, 
its  oliji-i  1  Lh-iiik  to  obijin  ihc  jiossLvsion  vshully  or  partially. 
A  special  inslaiiic  of  such  a  Ian  is  that  claimed  by  a  publisher 
over  the  copyright  of  a  book  which  he  has  agreed  to  puliliih 
en  terms  which  arc  not  complied  with— for  example,  the  author 
attempting  to  get  the  book  published  elsewhere.  It  cannot 
perhaps  be  said  that  this  has  been  absolutely  decided  to  exist, 
but  a  strong  opinion  of  the  '^^gp'*  court  of  exchequer  towards 
the  close  ol  (he  iStk  ccalaiy  was  csprcsMd  ia  Us  iavour  {Brtok 
V.  Wentuiartk,  j  Ansuuihcr  881).  Other  iastaaccs  am  tke 
diaming  Km  «f  »«aficilflr,  Md  the  Ucn  of  a  pcnoa  on  inpi«ve> 
■mu  tIscMd  Igr  kta  w  the  property  of  amtlNr  wito  **  lies 
by  "aad slows  the  work  to  be  done  before  clainui|g|licpiSpeMjr. 
So  abo  of  a  trustee  for  expenses  lawfully  incurrvd  about  the 
trust  property.  The  powir  of  a  limileJ  lubility  company  to 
create  a  lien  upon  its  own  shares  was  in  i<>oi  established  {Aikn 
V.  CM  Reefs,  £rt ,  C.A.  1000.  1  Ch.  6j6) 

Uaritimt  iiciii.— Maritime  lien  diflcrs  from  all  the  others 
yet  considered,  in  its  more  clastic  nature.  Where  a  maritime 
lien  has  oncc  attached  to  property — and  it  may  and  generally 
due^  attach  without  poMcsifeB-it  wfll  continiK  to  atuch. 
anlcss  tost  by  laches,  so  hM«  as  the  thing  to  which  il  attache* 
«lllU»  MltrilhUamBm  dta^cs  in  the  posiessioa  «f  «wi  |NO- 
pcrly  «  Utt  tUafr  and  Botwithataading  that  the  aaw  pnansar 
or  avaer  any  be  esllicly  ignonuit  of  Ks  exnleacis  sad  cvta 
if  enforced  it  leaves  the  owner's  personal  liability  for  any  babnce 
unrealized  intact  (the"  Crmmu,"  kV).  P  2X5).  So  far  as  England 
isconccrtkcd,  it  must  be  borne  in  minil  ;  hal  On  rouris  of  .-iijn-.irali  y 
were  conducted  in  accordance  with  ihe  principles  ol  cimI  Ian, 
anil  in  ihai  li'.v  l.oihihi  pU  .Igc  vmi  h  posicssion  and  the  hvfKil  hc- 
calion  without  (josstisiuii  were  will  recogniied.  The  extreme 
convenience  of  such  a  right  as  the  laller  with  regard  to  suth 
essentially  movaMc  chattels  as  ships  is  apparent.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  maniime  lies  is  conAncd  to  cases  arising  in  those 
aiattcis  over  which  the  courts  of  admiralty  had  onginal  juris- 
via.  collisions  at  soa,  aeamca's  wajgca,  saivaae  and 
ia  aU  •!  which  CMes  Urn  ^pnpeial*  laasedy  is  a 
jAifMBiatleadarinkycoart.  latltcimelthcM— 
collisions  at  sra  if  tlMie  were  no  maritime  lies  there  would 
frequently  be  no  remedy  at  all.  When  two  ships  have  collided 
at  sea  il  may  well  be  that  the  innocent  ship  knows  neither  the 
name  iM>r  the  nationality  of  the  wrongdoer,  and  the  vcssti 
rr.iv  t^capc  with  siighl  dimagc  and  not  have  to  moicc  a  port 
of  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood.  Months  afterwards  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  a  foreign  ship,  and  in  the  interval  she  has 
dissflsd  ownccs.  Then,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  a  maritime 
Km  iavirfyt  ta  llM  wrongdoer  nevertheless  attaches  itself  to 
Us  drip  al  lha  awacrt  «f  ooUision,  and  coMinuos  to  attach, 
tin  BalHaam  awacr  af  the  ioooceat  ship  wmdd  base  ao 
SHMdr*  MMPi  tha  doahilid  aat  ai  panaiai  «ba  fanar  aawr 
af  Iba  wrooc-dotnff  vcad  hi  bii  awa  eeaaliy  fai  a  pensaal 
actioa  where  surh  proceedings  arc  allowed'— whkh  is  by  no  means 
llw  case  in  all  foreign  countries.  The  saaK  reasons  apply, 
though  not  possibly  with  qviia  tbt  ssaa  iamb  to  iba  aibsr 
>o(  cases  n>entioac«L 

■d  itii  iba  jariritoloa  af  Iba  adarinliyl 


court  was  largely  cHaadsd.  At  the  lattar  4Me  It  tras  ( 
i  n  1  he  ptrobate,  divorce  and  admiialiy  dvidea  of  the  High  Cmt 

of  Justice.  Since  the  merger  questions  have  arisen  as  to  how 
far  the  enlargement  of  jurisdiction  has  extended  the  principle 
of  maniime  lien.  An  interesiir.g  article  on  this  subject  'jyj. 
Manslield,  Ixirribter-al-law,  will  be  found  in  the  Law  Quattfr'.y 
Review,  vol.  iv  ,  Oeiobcr  1888.  It  must  be  sufTicient  to  stale 
here  that  where  legislation  has  extended  the  already  existing 
jurisdiction  to  which  a  maritime  lien  pertained,  the  mariiinw 
lien  is  extended  to  the  subject  matter,  but  that  where  a  new 
jurisdiction  u  given,  or  where  a  jurisdiction  fonncriy  cxistiat 
without  auaairitiBMiliwiiia  calcadad,  ao  siw'tiair  lim  is  vmt, 
thea  the  miadiil  Jiaiadictiaa  caa  hecafoiccd 
iMreiN.  OIlbetatCbaaafeMAidedJariBdictioas 
ai«  canhlsas.  salvace  and  ■eawwwii  wsgca.  Prior  to  1S40  the 
court  of  admiralty  only  had  jurisdiction  over  these  when  occurring 
or  earned  on  the  high  seas.  The  jurisdiction,  and  with  it  th« 
nuriiinu-  lien,  is  extended  to  places  within  the  body  of  a  county 
in  eullibiori  or  salvage;  and  as  to  seamen's  wages,  whereas  they 
were  depeinl" nl  on  the  earning  of  freis'it,  they  arc  now  free 
from  any  such  limitation,  and  also,  whereas  the  remedy  iarrm 
was  limited  to  seamen's  wages  not  earned  under  a  special  con- 
tract, it  is  now  extended  to  all  seanten's  wages,  and  abo  to  a 
master's  wages  and  disbursements,  aiMl  the  nuritime  liea 
covers  all  these.  The  new  jwisdictinn  given  ««tr  dsiais  for 
damage  to  cargo  carried  bita  say  port  bi  Bni|aad  ar  Wale^ 
and  on  appeal  from  the  county  courts  over  all  cUims  for  damage 
to  cargo  under  £)oo,  though  it  may  be  prosecuted  by  proceedings 
im  ftm,  i.t.  by  arrest  of  the  ship,  yet  confers  no  maritime  lien, 
and  so  also  in  the  case  of  claims  by  material  men  (buUders  arvd 
fitters-out  of  v.lnp-,1  and  for  nece-,:.jries  K.en  thuujjh  in  the 
latter  case  the  adinirally  court  liad  juns<JicUun  previously  lo 
1&40  where  ihe  iieeeisarics  were  supplied  on  llsc  high  seis. 
yet  as  it  couKl  not  be  shown  that  such  jurisdiction  had  ever 
Uen  held  to  confer  a  nuritinie  Ucn,  no  such  lien  is  given.  Even 
now  there  is  much  donbt  as  lo  whether  towage  confers  a  maritime 
lien  or  not,  the  services  rendered  being  pursuant  lo  contract, 
and  frequently  to  a  csatwct  aude  werbsiiy  or  in  wiitiag  oa 
the  high  seas,  and  babtg  tandond  alw  taa  peat  extent  «n  the 
high  sons,  ia  ihcae  ansa  and  to  that  extent  the  high  court  ei 
adnirahy  wooid  basa  bad  origiaal  JariHHctioa.  Bitl  prior  to 
1 840  towage,  as  nsar  icadercd  by  steam  lugs  expressly  employed 
for  the  service,  was  practically  unknown,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  cstablishc-d  cateru  of  precedent  to  show  the  exercise  of  a 
maniime  ben.  It  may  be  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  towage 
is  only  a  modified  form  of  salvage,  and  ihcrefort  cr-.i.ilcd  to  » 
maritime  lien,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  necessary 
power  supplied  hkc  a  new  suil  or  mast  to  a  ship  to  enable  her 
lo  complete  her  voyage  cxjxditiously,  and  therefore  of  the 
nature  of  necessaries,  and  oi  such  not  entitled  to  a  mantioK 
lien.  The  awllcr  is  not  of  acadcmKal  uucresi  only,  for  thougk 
in  the  cass  af  aa  lawaid-boand  slup  the  tug  owner  can  make  use 
of  his  alalMisey  «gbt  of  piacasdiag  bi  SM^  and  SO  obtaia  aach 
af  the  beaeCt  af  a  SMiltbne  lien,  yet  in  tbs  caas  of  an  autwav^ 
boaad  ship,  if  she  once  giuaway  without  payawot.  sad  the  agent 
or  other  authorized  pcnon  refuses  or  is  unable  10  pay,  the  tug 
owner's  claim  may.  on  the  return  of  the  shij)  to  a  British  port, 
be  met  by  an  allegation  0/  a  change  ol  owntrihip,  which  dcfcau 
his  right  of  procec-dmg  at  all  if  he  h.is  no  maritime  Ucn;  whereas 
if  he  has  a  maritime  lien  he  can  still  proceed  against  the  slus 
aodfsoawrbisctaia^ifbar  -  . 


other  than 


as  mantitne.  Matwlonr- 

only 


AeoBvrniealdMsMmer  the 
on  dhifs  may  be  made  by  el 

maniime  or  quau-maritime,  and  (tatulory.  TKi-  first  attach  oniv 
in  the  tjH;  ol  djmjj-.c  done  by  Collision  bet wiAn  luiiion  the  hij;n 
seas,  saUj£c  on  the  hiRh  seas,  Ijoitomry  and  seamen's  «ji;rs  «u 
far  as  frrii;ht  has  lieen  earned:  the *«-ond  allaeh  in  ca«c»  of  ii.irr..i,-i 
by  coUisiaa  witlun  the  Itudy  of  a  county.  lalvagc  within  the  body  ol 
a  couMy.  life  Mleagt  everywhere,  wamcn's  wages  even  il  no  frcicbl 
has  been  earned,  motter's  »aKr«  ami  <lisbur«emcnis  Thne  two 
claw5  continue  to  attach  noiwith^timlinE  a  chanter  of  ownership 
without  noiirr  o(  the  licn,  il  there  ha\r  l>tvn  no  Ixbe*  in  enlorcinc 
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ft  MM.  I*.  agabHl  A*  Afe  itadf.  attack,  m  lone  u  tftcfc  it  no 
MM  fid*  change  ol  owncnhip,  without  citinc  the  owners,  in  all 
cate*  of  claims  for  damage  to  ship  and  of  cljinis  for  'Jamage  to 
cargo  wh«rc  no  owner  it  domiciled  in  Krn;Und  or  W  .>.l'-s.  Irrespective 
of  thi»  limitation,  they  attach  in  all  case*  not  only  of  tbmaije  to 
f.ir^o.  but  al«>  of  brea<  hri4  <A  i  ontrart  to  carry  »hcrc  the  damage 
docs  not  caccad  Ijfio,  wfaca  the  luit  nuiK  be  commenced  in  a  cuuniy 
eoHft  kaviag  t/SmnHOf  kiiidieiiMi,  tad  ia  cmm  of  ckimi  for 
tcmariu  wppBed  dkinkw  tMu  »  tkt  Mff*  kome  port,  for 
VMNMrMd  even  nmJer  a  ^Mcial  contract  by  matter*  and  mariner*, 
•ad  of  claiiM  for  towafc.  in  aB  three  dame*  the  lien  alio  exisu 
over  car|p>  where  the  utt  from  itt  nature  extends  to  it,  aa  in  alvage 
and  in  tumr  raw^  of  txittomry  or  respondentia,  and  in  cases  where 
proceedings  arc  taken  again»t  cargo  by  the  shipowncf  for  a  breach 
of  com  ract  (cargo  nc"  A  rgot "  and  the  *  JbMMi^**  itfSt  l*JL  S  PXL 
U4:  the  "Ahma."  1880.  sEx.D.  u?). 

fitnathtn  than  in  England,  and  tboM  countries  web  a*  the 
UaiMa  antes  which  have  adopted  her  jurisprudence  in  maritime 
IMtlaiS  (HKratly,  the  ducirinc  of  nuritime  lien,  or  titat  which  i» 


for  It.  is  \-ery  dillcrcntly  treated.  Speaking  generally 
those  states  which  ha\-c  ad<i|>t(-(l  the  Napoleonic  codes  or  modifica- 
Uons  of  thrm — France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal.  Belgium, 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  to  aorae  extent  Russiia— have  instead  of  a 
inaritime  lien  the  civil-law  orinciple  of  pri\ lifted  debts.  Amongst 
thcw  in  all  cases  are  founa  claims  for  salvage,  wages,  bottomry 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  ncce'Aarii  i.  Kach  of  these  has  a 
ptT\'ileged  claim  against  the  ship,  and  in  some  cases  against  freight 
and  cargo  as  well,  but  it  i»  a  matter  of  \i  ty  great  import.incc  that, 
except  in  Belgiun,  a  cl-nm  for  ci  lli-i' il.imjv:'-  (»hi<:h  as  »c  have 
seen  confers  a  maritime  lien,  and  one  of  a  very  high  order,  in  Great 
Bntaiai)  eonfars  no  piMk§t  atHMt  tka  wwm  aoiay  ikipk  wliilst 
ill  al  tMt  coantrica  a«  owav  «m  flat  rid  «(  m  penoHaf  Kability 
by  abandoning  the  ship  and  frei|ht  to  iriaciwlitor,  and  so,  if  the 
ship  is  sunk,  escape  all  liability  whilst  rctaiaing  any  insurance 
thorc  m.iy  be.  Thii.  inHwI.  w.n  at  one  time  the  law  of  Crr.it 
Brinin;  ihr-  rin,>'.;irr  nl  .lim.iji  w.is  limited  I>y  the  v.ilur  ff  Or 
Mt;  and  in  the  L'mted  States  at  the  present  time  a  shipowner  can 
MjMai  Imiiabdityfar4lm 

A  oinmt  nilt  prBwaOa  la  Germaay  and  the  ScaaduMviaa  atata^ 
There  cbhns  relating  to  the  ahip.  unless  the  owner  has  apadaHy 
aendrrwl  himself  liable,  ronfer  no  personal  claim  at  aH  anlnal  Mnk 

The  claim  is  limited  ob  initio  to  ship  and  freight,  caoqM In  the  case 
of  seamen's  wages,  which  <lo  confer  a  pervinal  claim  n  far  as  lh<  y 
have  been  earned  on  a  vojrage  or  poaugc  completed  prior  to  the  lota 
of  the  ship.  In  all  maritinve  itatca.  however,  exce^  Soda,  a  i)r> 
visional  arrest  of  the  ship  is  allowed,  and  thus  between  the  privilett 
•eeorded  to  tlw  debt  and  the  power  to  arrest  till  bail  iafiven  or  the 
^lip  abandoned  to  creditors,  a  ooitdition  of  thinff*  aaaMgoos  to  the 
maritime  lien  is  established;  especially  as  these  claims  whrn  the 
proper  legal  steps  have  been  tadrn  to  render  them  v  .ilnl  — ii.ii.  lly 
by  endorsement  on  the  ship's  papers  on  Ixurd,  or  by  r'gi  t-  ijn 
at  her  port  of  registry — attach  to  the  'hip  ami  follow  hrr  1  •  1  ihc 
hands  ol  a  purchaicr.  They  are  in  (act  nutite  to  him  i'  '  1  m- 
Iwancc. 

Duration  of  Lien. — So  loikg  as  the  party  claiming  the  lien 
at  common  Uw  retains  tlia  property,  the  lien  continues,  not- 
withstanding the  debt  in  respect  of  ndrich  it  b  cbioMd  baOMliai 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  LimhMlHi  {Bll^  V.  JMP,  llSt, 
•  B.ft  Ald.4Sj)<  Bat  iliatiiwipiBCMdtBpt  law  to  recover 
*  tth  «l  tkt  iMdk  tp  MWiy  the  Judgment 
*  mtive  of  the  poucsftion 
I  III  tfea  (/(MltT.  imw,  s  Bing.  130).  An  equit- 
able lien  prt>bab]y  in  all  cases  continues,  provided  the  purchaser 
of  the  subject  matter  has  notice  of  the  lien  at  the  time  of  his 
purchase.  A  marilimc  Ilcn  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  and  continues  in  force  notwithstandinf;  a  change 
in  the  ownership  of  the  firopcrty  u.ihnut  no'.icc,  and  is  only 
terminated  when  it  has  once  attached,  by  laches  on  the  part 
of  the  person  claiming  it  (the  "  Xon;  Maptut,"  1891,  P.  925). 
Thm*  is  an  excqitioo  in  the  case  of  seamen's  wafCi)  where  by 
4  Ah*  c  16  (5lBf.  Rm  4  &  5  Anne  c  3)  ail  snu  lor  MBCo's 
Ib Cha  AdiHlBaily  onet  babroufht  wttktai rf> 

iBMyte 

hoUfaic  ■nritime  and  «dMr  Wmm  M  tto  nsM  maA.  ¥m 
anmpla,  a  foreign  vcHri  tmm  ftrt»  ibHMuii  by  her  ewn  flMk 
and  is  dwnaied  and  her  cargo  also;  she  is  assisted  into  port 
by  salvors  and  ultimately  under  a  towage  agreement,  and 

put  inJo  ihi;  hands  of  a  ihipwriirti!  v^hn  does  necessary  repairs. 
The  innotcnt  party  to  the  collisinn  has  a  maritime  lien  for 
his  dam.'ige,  and  the  soamm  for  llnir  wa^cs;  the  c.;'i;o  owner 
\  Qt  4  siatutoiy  lien  for  damage,  and  the  ship- 


top  certainty  h.ivc  a  ^fjht  fc  rt>»  ar.d  possFhty  a  marilimc  lien 
abo  in  iht  n.^turc  of  salvage.  The  value  of  the  properly  may 
be  insufhcie.nt  to  p.i>  .all  claims,  and  it  betonics  a  matter  ol  ^  rcii 
consTfjuencc  to  scale  whether  any,  and  if  m  which,  have  piioray 
over  the  others,  or  whether  all  rank  alike  and  have  to  divide 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  fra  raid  amongst  them.  The 
following  general  rules  apply:  lietu  for  boiefits  conferred 
rank  against  tht  fund  in  the  invcnc^  and  thoae  for  the  tepntMion 
of  daniage  Mttainad  in  the  dina  oid«  «l  their  attadiqt  to  tiM 
*^yto*Mmi^yi^  MMioadi  nik  bitan 

■UM  dm  aad  tte  aaac  datc^  the  fim  drinant  hn  prioih/ 
over  others  who  have  not  taken  action.  The  courts  of  admlrahy, 
howtrvtT,  .allow  equitable  considerations,  and  enter  into  tho 
question  of  marshalling  assets.  For  example,  if  one  tlumant 
has  a  lien  on  two  funds,  or  an  cflcc live  right  of  action  ;ii  aiMilion 
to  his  lien,  and  another  claimant  has  only  a  lien  upon  one  fund, 
the  f;rit  tlai.iiani  will  be  obliged  to  cxhaust  hts  second  rctncdy 
before  coming  into  competition  with  the  second.  As  regards 
possessory  bats,  the  shipwright  takes  the  ihip  as  the  stands, 
i.€.  with  her  incumbrances,  and  K  afpcin  that  the  Ucn  for 
seaman's  wages  takes  precedence  of  a  Midtor's  lies  for  costs, 
under  a  chargiac  flrdcr  md*  itt  pWMW  «(  the  SoBdloa 
Act  i860,  f  aS. 

Subject  to  equitable  ctnrideratioas.  the  true  prindple  appMie 
to  be  that  services  rendered  under  an  actual  or  imptied  contracts 

which  confer  a  maritime  lien.  m.iVe  ihr  hoWrr  of  the  lien  in  vimo 
sort  a  proprietor  of  the  ves-  1,  ar,  !  lli' n  [  r  ■  li.i'.  l'-  lor  damage  d.ine 
by  her — hence  the  priority  of  the  dain  '.i'  \v:n  -but.  diuitly  it  has 
.iiiKhed,  benefits  conferred  on  the  prr-i^  ri'/  t.y  enabling  it  to  re.arh 
pott  in  safety  benefit  the  holder  of  the  danaagc  licn  in  common  with 
•11  otlier  prior  holders  of  maritsmelicns.  It  is  leas  eaqr  to  sec  why  of 
two  damage  liens  the  earlier  should  take  precedence  of  the  later, 
except  on  the  principle  that  the  rri  which  came  into  cnltMon  the 
■econd  time  is  depreciated  in  value  by  the  am  •  n.t  1!  thr-  <  \isting 
lien  upon  her  for  ttie  first  collision,  and  where  there  was  m  rr  than 
or.c  damage  lien,  and  also  liens  for  benefits  conferred  [n  ;r  ro 
the  first  coUiston  between  the  two  coUisions  and  subsequent  to  the 
aeoood,  the  cauit  would  have  to  meke  a  qwcial  order  to  meet  the 
peeulier  chnnntaacca.  The  claim  «f  a  moctgagee  natursny  ia 
deferred  to  all  maritime  liens,  whether  they  arc  for  benefits  conferred 
on  the  property  in  which  he  is  interested  or  for  damage  done  by  it, 
and  alio  for  the  same  reason  to  the  po»scssf>rv  lien  of  the  shipwright, 
but  lioth  the  possessory  litn  of  the  vhl]m  ti^;St  and  ihe  claim  of  the 
mortgagee  take  precedence  over  a  claim  for  necessaries,  which  only 
coofcna  ■toluiary  Ilea  or  a  right  to  psoeeed  im  raas  in  oertaia  caM. 
In  other  maritinie  states  possening  codes  of  oommerciU  law,  the 
privileged  debts  are  all  set  out  in  order  of  priority  in  these  codes, 
though,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  lien  for  damage  by 
coUiston — the  most  important  in  English  law— has  no  counterpart 
in  most  of  the  foreign  codes. 

TVtfiiiifsi.— This  is  a  Uen  hdd  bjr  aa  unpaid 
vendor  b  Ctrtaia  cases  over  goods  sold  after  they  have  passed 
oat  efUi  actual  petBMiaB.  Ithaahtea  mwrti  djenaied  whether 
itfaaaequiiUtleerceBiBieB'harij^arlhB.  Tkafiict  appean 

to  be  (hat  it  has  always  been  a  pert «( the  Law  Merchant ,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  itself  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
unless  inconsistent  with  it.  This  particular  right  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  held  by  a  court  of  equity  to  be  equitable  and  not 
contrary  to  English  law,  .ir.l  hy  that  decision  this  particuUr 
part  ol  the  Law  Merchant  was  approved  and  became  part  of 
the  common  bw  of  Ennl  ir.d  (■  re  per  Lord  Abingcr  in  Cibsott 
v.  Ccrrulhcrs,  8  M.  &  \V.,  p.  356  et  scq  ).  It  may  be  described 
as  a  lien  by  the  Law  Merchant,  decided  by  equity  to  be  part 
of  the  common  law,  but  in  its  luiturc  partaking  rather  of  the 
character  of  an  equitable  lien  than  one  at  common  law.  "R 
ia  a  light  which  arises  soMy  tipoa  the  faudvenqr  of  the  biqrcr, 
and  li  heaed  oa  the  plda  reason  of  Jottice  Md  eqaity  that  one 
IBodh  Ad  Mtba  apvlod  to  OtnjrMd  oC^etkr 
ttufB  Mbtia  Vf  ttcrdbn^  aftv  the  vnosr  has  ddhftnd  tltt 
goods  out  of  his  own  poaso^n  and  pot  them  in  the  haadl 
of  a  carrier  for  delivery  to  the  buyer,  he  dtscovm  that  the 
buyer  is  insolvent,  he  may  re-take  the  p  ods  if  he  can  before 
they  reach  the  buyer's  possession,  and  thus  avoid  having  his 
property  applied  to  paying  debts  due  by  the  buyer  to  other 
people  "  (BcM/amm  m  Sat€t,  sad  ed.,  189).  This  right,  though 
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M  aceooat  si  its  iatriinic  justice^  tad 
I  or  pmoM  in  tbe  same  potitioo,  mdi  at 
who  have  boiii|lit  on  beWf  of  a  prindpal  aad  forwarded  the 

goods.  It  is.  however,  defeated  by  a  lawful  transfer  of  the  docu- 
Bcnl  of  title  to  ihc  gnods  by  the  vcml'ir  to  .1  ll.ird  prrion,  who 
takes  it  bcHii  fide  anJ  for  valuable  cauiiJcralion  iFiictors  Act 
tSSg;  Sale  of  Goods  Act  189?). 

Ass'unmenl  or  Transfer  of  Lin:. — A  lien  bcin;;  a  personal 
right  acquired  in  rf^i.'Ci.t  ol  [)crsor!il  stf.  itcs,  it  c.innut,  as 
4  rak,  Iw  auigncd  or  transferred;  but  here  ag.iio  ibcre  are 
caotptiOML  Ite  pABOnal  lepreaentativc  of  the  bolder  of 
a  pOMMMMT  Vhi  <m>  his  decease  would  probably  in  all  cases 
bt  hrfd  wtltM  to  it;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  lien  over  a 


&i  tin  eoMtktttioB  «l  Iki  fim  <Onp»y  r. 

14  LJ.  Ch.  joo).  So  also  whcfs  «  MUdUu^  liMFlnf  • 
documents  for  his  costs,  assigned  the  debt  to  hit  banken  irftk 

the  liLiii  fit  of  '.'  J  li(  ri,  it  liciJ  that  the  b.inVcr-  n  ii^ht  enforce 
iuch  litii  in  equity.  But  llioufih  a  lradtjir.au  iias  a  lien  on 
the  property  of  his  custoracr  for  hU  charges  for  work  dor.c 
upon  it,  where  the  property  is  delivered  to  him  by  a  servant 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  such  h'en  cannot 
be  liaasferred  to  the  servant,  even  ii  be  bos  paid  the  money 
himtdf;  and  the  lien  docs  not  exist  at  all  if  the  servant  was 
•cUag  without  authority  in  delivering  the  goods,  except  where 
^  Ib  the  case  of  a  common  carrier)  he  is  bound  to  receive 
tbe  foodi,  ia  which  caae  be  letaina  bis  liea  for  the  carriage 
•plittC  tbe  ifi^Ulal  omier.  Wlen^  koawvo;  tben  It  a  lien 

m  property  ef       tttt  asC  ii  MMMalia,  «  panOB  acquiring 

tbe  property  witb  luwifledta  aC  tba  liaa  lafcca  it  nib^t  to 
tuch  lien.  This  applies  to  equttabit  Vent,  and  cannot  apply 
to  those  common-law  liens  in  which  possession  is  necessary. 
It  is.  however,  true  that  by  statute  ccrt.iin  com  in  on  law  liens 
can  be  transferred,  e.j.  under  the  Merchant  bh;pping  Act  a 
master  of  a  ship  having  a  lien  upon  cargo  for  his  freight  can 
transfer  the  possession  of  the  cargo  to  a  wharfinger,  and  with 
it  the  lien  (Merchant  Sliijiplng  ,'\ri  iSg;,  §  494).  In  this  ca&c, 
however,  though  tba  matter  is  timpli&ed  by  the  statute,  if  the 
wharfinger  was  cooatituted  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  ship- 
Biaater.  iiia  poneiaiton  irould  be  the  possession  of  tlie  shipmaster, 
aad  Ihoa  would  t»  no  real  tiansfer  of  the  lien;  therefore  the 
Bommanlaw  docMlBe  ia  aat  altered,  oaly  fmter  ftdlitia 
far  tkafaichmaca  of  trade  an  given  by  the  atatata^  eaabUnf 
the  whadbiflar  to  act  in  his  own  name  witlmnt  lefcrawe  to 
bis  princ^al,  who  may  be  at  the  other  side  of  tbe  world.  So 
aUo  a  lien  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  that  the  property 
pasMjs  out  of  possession,  where  it  has  to  be  deposited  in  some 
spceial  place  (such  as  the  Custom-Housc)  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Seamen  cannot  sell  or  aj^ign  or  in  any  way  part  with 
their  maritime  lien  for  '.vagcs  (.Merchant  Shipping  Act  1^04, 
S  iS^)i  hut,  ncvcrthelc^,  nith  the  sanction  of  tbe  court,  a  person 
Wbo  pays  teamen  their  wages  is  entitled  to  stand  in  their  place 
and  eserdte  their  rights  (the  Cornilia  Henriella,  1866,  L.R. 
(  Ad.4(Ec  sO- 

I  iKatMT.— Any  parting  with  the  nniaeinB  «f  fooda  ia  ia 
acaatal  a  waiver  of  the  liea  «poa  thaa;  for  ataaipie,  wImb  a 
HdOV  IwriBt*  lim  W  ^  V>o<i%  of  his  principal  gives  then  to  a 
canfiMT  to  be  carried  at  the  cxpcn.sc  of  bis  principal,  even  if 
nndisclosed,  he  waives  his  lien,  and  has  no  right  to  stop  the  goods 
in  Iransisa  to  recover  it;  so  also  where  a  coach-builder  who  has 
a  lim  on  a  carriage  for  re(>ajrs  allows  ti  e  owner  from  time  to 
time  to  lake  it  out  for  use  without  cxptei^ly  reserving  his  lien, 
he  has  waived  it.  nor  has  he  a  lien  for  the  stanciagcof  the  carriage 
except  by  express  agreement,  as  mere  standage  docs  not  give  a 
possessory  lien.  It  has  even  been  held  that  where  a  jxirtion  of 
gou<ls  sold  as  a  wboic  for  a  lump  sum  has  bcea  taken  away  and 
paid  fur  proportiooatcly,  tiw  conversion  hat  takea  plaoa  aad  tltt 
lien  for  the  residua  of  tlie  unpaid  purchase-otoney  lias  gone 
(Gmr  V.  Cuihbai,  1&43, 13  L.J.  Ex.        Again,  an  acceptance 

aahaabeutaleithacioditotlhe— aerfertbeataterialgaaiaatee 
of  the  thi^itaa^^aiidiaacuwa  waiver  «( tba  Affthal 


eacB  aa  agiennent  to  tale  wniriiy  b  a 
tbe  lien,  thoogh  tbeaeeurity  is  not,  in  fact,  given  {Allitme  Jlraft 
V.  Broen,  ii  L.T.  jji). 

Solt  of  Coeds  under  Lien. — At  common  law  the  lien  only  givca 
aright  to  retain  the  goo<ls,  and  ultimaicl)  to  sell  by  legal  process, 
against  the  owner;  hut  in  certain  ra^t  s  a  right  has  been  given 
by  statute  to  sell  without  the  inlervi  raion  ol  li  f,.A  pnxei-.,  su'  h 
as  tbe  right  of  an  innkeeper  to  sell  the  goo»ls  of  his  customer  for 
his  unpaid  account  (Innkeepers  Act  1878,  §  t),  the  right  of  a 
wharfinger  to  sell  goods  entrusted  to  him  by  a  shipowner  witb 
a  lien  upon  them  for  freight,  and  also  for  their  ownchargea 
(Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  f{  497,  498),  and  of  a  railway 
company  to  sell  goods  for  their  cha^gea  (Railway  Ciaetes  Act 
i>4S(lw)*  PrepefteagectedhyaBagHitabkllrBoraaiMhhaa 
Hob  caaaot  be  aoM  by  the  bolder  of  the  to  wftheai  (he  iateib 
poaitloB  of  tbe  court  to  enforce  an  order,  ot  JudgBNBl  «f  tba 
court.  In  Admiralty  cases,  where  a  sale  is  nec weary,  ao  bafl 
having  been  given  and  the  property  being  under  arrest,  the 
sale  is  usually  made  by  the  marshal  in  London,  iKit  aiay  be 
elsewhere  on  the  parties  nrrfmtrt  ahvaiag  that  a  boHv  pika 

is  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Aui  Rirw  I.Aw. — In  the  United  States,  speaking  very  gener- 
ally, the  law  relating  to  liens  is  that  of  England,  but  there  are 
some  considerable  difTcrenccs  occasioned  l>y  three  prindpal 
causes,  (i)  Some  of  the  Soutbcm  States,  notably  Louisiana, 
have  never  adopted  the  common  law  of  England.  When  that 
tute  bccanc  one  of  tbe  United  Statai  of  North  Aaietica  It  bad 
(anditlBpeeKrm)itaowBqMteBief  law.  lafldhnipccttlw 
law  is  practically  idenU'cat  with  tbo  Code  NapoleoB.  whidi, 
again  speaking  generally,  sabMfcalaa  privileges  for  lima,  f.e. 
gives  ceruin  claima  a  prior  right  to  others  against  particular 
property.  These  privileges  being  tlriclhsimae  inltrprctatioius, 
cannot  be  extended  by  any  principle  analogous  to  ;hc  Lnglish 
doctrine  of  equitable  liens.  (3)  Probably  in  consequence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  sialrs  composing  it  having  bad  a 
more  democratic  Kovcmmrnt  than  Great  Britain,  in  their  earlier 
years  at  all  evcr.ts,  certai;i  liens  have  been  created  by  statute 
in  several  slates  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  which  have 
no  panllel  in  Great  Britain,  eg.  ia  some  atetca  wortcawa 
employed  in  building  a  house  or  a  ship  l»«e  a  lien  upon  the 
building  or  structure  itself  for  their  unpaid  wafca.  Thisttatotoqr 
liea  paitakaa  taihar  of  tbe  aataia  af  aa  oqiAahla  thaa  «f  a 
«oaane<lav  to,  aa  the  property  Ii  aoi  b  the  paBMHiea  ef  the 
wwknun,  and  it  may  he  doubted  whether  the  ri^  thoa  conferred 
ia  more  beneficial  to  the  workman  than  tlie  priority  hit  wages 
have  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  F.nKlnnd,  Some  of  the  staus 
have  also  practically  extended  the  maritimi-  lien  to  maltirs 
over  which  it  was  never  contended  for  in  Kncland.  (3)  By  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  the  admiralty  and  intcr-stBle 
jurisdiction  is  \c  =  te<|  in  the  federal  as  distinguished  from  the 
slate  courts,  and  these  federal  courts  have  not  been  liable  to 
have  their  jurisdiction  curtailed  by  prohibition  from  Courts  of 
common  law,  as  the  court  of  admiralty  had  in  England  up  to  tlie 
time  of  the  Judicature  Acts;  consequently  the  maritime  liea 
ia  the  Uaitod Stataa  rataadi  faithar  thaaJtdaaa ia , 

and  by  aiateiial  aiea  (mo  JferAto  Ijia),  aa«ll 
salvaffe,  wagea,  bottomry  and  damage  to  eargot 

Difficulties  connected  with  lien  ocraMonally  arise  in  the 
federal  courts  in  admiralty  cases,  froni  a  conflict  on  the  subjcxl 
between  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  where  the  court  happens 
to  sit  and  the  admir.illy  law;  but  as  there  is  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  fcdcr.tl  (eurt,  view  of  the  admirally  bw  b.  scd  On  the 
civil  law  prevails.  More  serious  ditTicultics  arise  where  a  federal 
court  has  to  try  inter-state  questions,  where  the  two  states  have 
different  laws  on  the  subject  of  lien;  one  for  eaample,  like 
LiMdtiana,  following  the  civil  law,  and  the  other  the  commoB 
lawaadavtitahiapiactke  of  Craat  Briiahk  The  qaettiaa  aa 
ta  whidikir  blB tnan  b  aaeb  a  case  caa haali^  ba nM (•  b« 
dacidrd.  *•  Tba  fBcaHaa  whether  eqnitaUfl  tea  C8B«*t  IB 
be  enforced  ia  Laahliaa  by  tbe  federal  cqNitB.Boe«ltlttaBdlBg 
fta  witidrtiaa  law  al  wMnyt,  la  aHI  aa  tfm  aaa**^ 
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Contracts  of  Pltdtf,  Sif,  and  Me  Btirdon  Sntar  Rtjiuing  Co.  v. 
Faynt,  167  U.S.  iij). 

BuTiSH  CoLONiLt. — Ib  tboic  colooict  which  before  the 
Canadiaj)  federation  were  known  as  Upper  Cuadt  tod  the 
M'^'^—t  Pcwincn  of  British  Noctb  Aneika,  and  in  the  several 
I  ttitM  where  the  Eagliih  oonunoo  law  isenlorced 
■  WBdtfMI  crifliU  stiftiiM*  tto  ipilrTiflni  hunt 
by  cnBONB  hew  at  aqidtsbk  «r  wtiWiiKv  JlifiiJ 
above  with  reference  to  England,  will  prevail;  but  questions 
not  iliuimilar  to  those  treated  of  in  reference  to  the  United  States 
may  arise  where  coloiiies  have  come  to  the  crown  of  Grcit 
Britain  by  ccsiion,  and  where  ditlcicnl  syitctns  of  munieiiial 
law  are  enfortcJ,  For  example,  in  I-owcr  Caiiada  the  of 
France  prior  to  the  Revolution  occupies  the  place  of  the  common 
law  in  England,  but  is  generally  regulated  by  a  code  very  similar 
Is  the  Code  Napoleon;  in  Mauritius  and  iu  depcndcncica  the 
Cbds  KapoleoB  itsdf  is  in  force  except  so  far  as  modttad  Iqr 
aabaa^Mal  oidiwHiOM.  la  South  Africa,  and  to  sane  extent 
bl  Q^Im  and  Gtriaiik,  Bomi'Dtrtcfa  hiw  is  in  force;  in  the 
Vbmi  lUiidid  old  Spanish  law,  prig*  ta  Ike  intraduciion  of 
cM  codt  of  Spain,  b  Urn  hnb  of  jurispnidcoce. 
i  system  of  law  rcqidrea  to  be  studied  00  the  point; 
bat,  tpcaUBg  generally,  apart  from  the  poHcat^  lien  of  work* 
■en  and  the  m.uiilme  lien  of  the  vice^adiniralty  courts,  il  may  be 
Hsumcd  that  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  giving  a  privilege  or 
priority  in  certain  specified  cases  rather  than  a  lien  as  understood 
in  English  law,  prevail  in  those  colonies  where  the  English 
law  is  not  in  force.  (F.  \V.  Ra  ) 

i  (Flemish,  Litr),  a  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
f  m.  S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  (1904)  24."9-  It 
carries  oo  a  brisk  industry  in  silk  fabrics.  Iu  church  o(  St 
Gomnain  was  finished  in  zssi  xnd  conuins  three  fine  gl.iss 
tha  lift  of  the  archduke  Maiimilian,  to  celebrate 
'  wMl  Mary  of  Aurcundy. 
UBTAU  ibe capital  (sioca  «f  lhabdf  flMlnal 
■ladl  hi  SwitaerUnd.  It  b  a  weO-lNiat  btt 
iMbmriiil  town,  siiu.itcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ergols  Stream, 
and  h  the  most  fx-pulou?  toun  in  the  entire  canton  of  Basel, 
after  Basel  itself.  By  rail  it  is  Ci|  m.  S.E.  of  Basel,  and  isj  m. 
N  W.  of  Olicn.  In  the  isth-century  town  hall  {Raikaus)  is 
prcicrved  the  golden  drinking  cup  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  in  1477-  In 
1900  the  population  was  5403,  all  Gcnnan-speaking  and  mainly 
Protestants.  The  town  was  sold  in  1301  by  its  lord  to  the 
bishop  of  Basel  who,  in  1400,  sold  it  to  the  city  of  Basel,  at  >s  h<  sc 
lawia  it  auffctad  BMKh  ia  tka  Paaaaatt'  War  «i  tAss,  aad  so 
awwiad  gladly  M  tba  a^ianltai  of  tSss. 

UtvnNAin'.  one  who  takes  tba  plaoe,  ate  waA  Artgr  <rf 
and  acts  on  behalf  of  a  snpetior  or  etbcr  psia— .  Tfaanofd 
in  Kngli-h  prc$<  rvcs  the  form  of  the  Frtnch  original  (from  /ten- 
place,  UnatU,  holding),  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Let. 
lo<um  Untns,  one  holding  the  place  of  another.  The  usual 
English  pronunciation  appears  early,  the  word  being  frequently 
■pelied  lirfltnanl,  lyrjltnanl  or  lafur.iinl  in  the  Mlh  and  I5lh 
centuries.  The  modern  American  pronunciation  is  IneUnani, 
while  the  German  is  represented  by  the  present  form  of  the 
.  In  French  history,  lituUnant  du  roi  (lotum 
r  ngil)  wm  a  title  borne  by  the  ofliccr  sent  with  military 
I  to  imMMl  Iba  Uaf  bl  ciflaia  pvoviaoiB.  WUb  wider 
I  aad  nnctiani.  baib  chl  aa  aa  alliMy,  and  boMing 
mthority  throughout  an  entire  jfon/lmt,  waA  •  Npreseniative 
or  the  king  was  called  KeVknant  fjhitNtimftt.  The  first  appoint  - 
ment  of  these  ofTicials  dates  from  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  the 
Fair  (sec  Cosstabie).  In  the  i6th  century  the  administration 
of  the  provinces  was  in  the  hands  of  goHverneurs,  to  whom  the 
lifulcnonis  du  roi  became  sutxirdin.itcs.  The  titles  luulr'niiit 
ihil  or  crimintl  and  IkuUnjnl  ginirat  de  police  have  him n  V><>rnc 
by  certain  judicial  officers  in  France  (see  Chatelet  and  HAiiirr: 
BaiUi).  As  the  title  of  the  WpWillitative  of  the  sovereign, 
"  iicalenant  "  in  English  usage  appears  fat  the  tRb  of  the  ferd 
ieotenant  «l  Ireland,  and  of  the  lords  liMMaat  aC  ' 
«f  tba  OBbad  ttHioai  Cm  bdair). 


The  most  general  use  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  of  a  grade 
of  naval  and  military  officer.  It  is  common  ia  tbis  applicalioil 
to  nearly  every  navy  and  army  of  the  present  day.  In  Italy  aad 
Spain  the  fir^t  part  of  the  word  is  omitted,  and  an  Italian  and 
Spanish  offioar  bearing  this  zank  ace  called  ieaml*  oc  teiiiiBii 
imianlwly.  Ia  tba  British  aad  noat  other  aavks  tba  Ueu- 
tcasau  lie  Iba  «— 'H-'""*'*  officers  next  in  rank  to  com* 
■unden,  or  leooild  4^  of  captains.  Originally  the  lieutenant 
was  a  soldier  who  aided,  and  in  case  of  need  replaced,  the  captain, 
who,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  not  necessarily 
a  stainjn  in  any  nuvy.  At  firit  one  lieutenant  w.is  carried,  and 
only  in  the  brgest  ships.  The  number  was  gradually  increased, 
and  the  lieutenants  formed  a  numerous  cl;]^s  At  the  close 
of  (he  Napoleonic  War  in  181 5  there  were  3]  1 1  lieutenants  in  the 
British  navy.  Lieutenants  now  often  qualify  for  special  duties 
such  as  luvigatioo,  or  gunnery,  or  the  maaafenent  of  torpedoes. 
Ia  tbe  British  amy  a  lieutenant  ia  ft  aahakcni  officer  tank* 
fag  aiKt  bdow  a  CHtabi  aad  afaava  a  aaeand  Henteaaat*  la 
the  Uakad  Siataa  at  AaNrica  wAafcana  an  datiiisd  aa  tm 
licnisnaaiia aad anottd HaiiiioaMlk  InRaBeatbai 
are  Wfifaaa»  aad  laas  HmkmtKl,  while  bt  Cennany  tba  J 
is  the  lower  ef  tba  t«0  tukt,  the  higher  being  0bcr4eulmttMt 
(formeriy  Prtmier^tutHoidi.  A  "  captain  lieutenant  "  in  the 
British  army  was  fornuTly  the  senior  subaltern  who  virtually 
commanded  the  colonel's  company  or  troop,  and  ranked  as 

junior  captalByar*  iaqrciVtaiB»*aaba  aw  eariedbgr  Ctanwril'Ji 

soldiers. 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  In  England  and  Wales  and  bl 

Ireland,  is  the  principal  officer  of  a  county.  His  creatiofl  dates  fraa 
the  rrifin  of  Henry  Vlil.  (or,  according  to  tome,  EdMard  VI.),  < 


the  military  functions  of  the  shcritT  were  handed  over  to  him.  He 
was  ri  (xjniiblc  tor  the  cfhciency  uf  ihc  militia  0/  the  county,  nmi 
afterwards  of  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers.  He  wa»  commander 
of  thcte  (oncn,  wbow  officers  he  appointed.  By  the  RecuUtioa  of 
the  Farces  Act  1871,  the  jurisdictiae.  dutfaoand  oocnRiajMj  exercised 
the  lord  lieutenant  were  revested  in  the  crown,  but  the  power  of 
reeommending  for  first  appointments  was  reserved  to  the  lord 
licuterunt.  By  the  Territorial  and  R«cr\c  Forces  ,^rt  1907,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  vva<  con>litutcd  [  -i  i.i  of  (Ik-  t  junly 
asmciaiion.  The  office  of  kxd  liculcflant  is  honorary,  and  is  tvcld 
liirinj;  the  royal  pUasu-  "  '  ~-    •  ^ 


ofticels  by  letters  patent  ttnder  iIm  gnat  seal  Uiunny,  though  1 

ni  <  c'sarily,  the  pcTKMl  appointed  lord  lieutenant  is  also  appointed 
(ti^tot  ratutorum  (f.*.).  Appointments  to  tbe  county  bench  of 
magistrates  are  uoi.illv  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  (sec  Jlsiill  ut  the  Pzace). 

A  deputy  lieutenant  (denoted  freqtiently  by  the  addition  of  ttte 
letters  Oil  after  a  penon'a  name)  is  a  deputy  of  a  lord  licutcaaot 
ul  a  county.  His  appointment  am)  qualineations  previoos  to  I9at 
were  regulated  by  the  Militia  Art  1882.  By  t.  30  of  that  act  the 
lieutenant  of  each  county  was  required  from  lime  to  time  to  appoint 
such  properly  qualiftrd  pcr*cin«  as  he  thouRht  fit.  living  withm  the 
county,  to  L-i:  deputy  lieutt  nant?;.  At  least  twctitv  had  to  he  ap- 
pointed lor  each  county,  if  there  were  so  m.inv  qualified;  if  lets  than 
(hat  number  were  ciualified,  then  all  the  duly  quaKficd  pel  ions  la 
the  county  were  to  be  appointed.  The  appointments  wcie  iubjeet 
to  the  •overeicn's  approval,  and  a  rctura  of  all  appmntmcnta 
and  removals  from,  the  office  had  to  be  laid  before  parHamcnt 
annually.  To  qualify  for  the  ajijK i;ntment  of  deputy  lietltcnaat  a 
prr><in  li.id  10  l>e  (rt)  a  p<Tr  of  the  n  ihti.  or  the  heir-apparent  ofsucb 
a  pfi  r.  havi^.p;  a  place  of  rewdencc  »ithin  the  county;  or  {b)  have  ia 

I  ..•v.Mi.n  an  estate  in  land  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  the  ycariy 

vjIuc  of  not  Icis  ilun  £200;  or  (c)  be  the  heir-apparent  of  such  a 
person:  or  Id)  have  a  clear  >farly  income  from  personalty  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  not  Ur*»  than  £joo  (s.  33).  If  the  lieutenant 
were  absent  from  the  United  Kinndom,  or  through  illness  or  other 
cause  were  unable  to  act,  the  sovereign  might  authoriie  any  three 
deputy  lieutenants  to  act  as  lieutenant  (s.  31).  or  mi^ht  appoint  a 
dcpiity  !1<  utcnant  to  act  35  vice  liriitrnant.  Otherwise,  the  duties 
of  the  ofbce  were  practically  nominal,  except  that  a  deputy  lieu- 
tenant iniiilR  ailaal  mlitia  leen^  and  adminiitcr  the  oath  of 
allc'ciafleatBtbdB.  The  iwwganlsadoo  in  1907  of  the  forces  of  the 
British  crown,  and  the  formation  of  county  as-wiciations  to  ad- 
minister the  territorial  army,  placed  incrt^wd  duties  on  dei>u(y 
III  utcnant*.  and  it  w,i«.  juiMn  ly  announced  that  the  kins's  approval 
of  app<:in!n»  tils  to  that  ix>vi!inn  wmilf]  (inly  tie  Riven  in  the  ea«e 

of  gont  icm^^  fi^aid  aaSwwg^f'fi&S*"  'uI^^rauMy 

association. 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ts  the  head  of  the  executive  in  that 
country.  He  represent*  his  so\-creicn  and  maintains  the  formaKtics 
iBvaiMaat.  the  hatlBMa  el  wmaaHat  bdat  aotiwiad  M  Uml 
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depanmetit  of  ttt  tl3ef  Mcretary,  who  hm—H  tiw  Iritb  govern- 
MM  ia  the  House  of  Commooa,  Md  may  mw— tiaUwcibif  t- 
Th*  chief  Mercury  occupies  an  important  poritioo.  aad  fai  every 

cabinet  cithi  r  ihc  \<in\  lU'ijti  njnt  or  he  has  a  «eat. 

Licutcn  i:it  t;iiv<  rnnr  i".  tin-  li'k-  of  the  K^vcrnor  of  an  Indian 
ttrovincT,  m  direct  subordinattoa  to  tUe  governor-general  in  council. 
Th«  licutcnant-soivemor  conic*  midway  in  dignity  between  the 
(ovcraor*  of  Madnt  and  Bombay,  who  are  appoiatea  (rom  England. 
Md  thlcMcf  Mmminionere  of  louller  pravince*.  In  the  Dominion 
«f  Cmdk  tto  tovemora  of  province*  aho  have  the  title  of 
teutenant-contnor.  The  iiBitumltM  of  tke  wewtto  ia  th« 
Ute  of  Man  — d  Ow  ChaaiwnilMda  an  M— Wt  nyhd  faHowM* 
Smnon. 

Un,  the  pnipuhr  Mae  for  the  acthrity  pecuBar  to  prato- 
plasin  (f.v.).  Thh  eonecpUon  hat  been  extended  by  ajulogy  to 
phenomena  different  in  kind,  such  as  the  activities  of  masses 

of  water  or  of  air,  nr  of  machinery,  or  liy  anothfr  arialopy,  to  the 
durition  of  a  coni[)o->!tc  strurlurc,  and  by  imaginalion  lo  real 
or  supposed  phenomena  su^  h  as  ihc  manifestations  of  incorporral 
entities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  exact  science  lift  is  associated 
with  matter,  is  displayed  only  by  living  budii-i,  by  all  living 
bodies,  and  is  what  distinguishes  living  bodies  from  bodies  that 
are  not  alive.  Herbert  Spencer's  formula  that  life  is  "  the 
ooatlniioai  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  " 
waa  tke  result  of  a  profound  and  subtle  analysis,  but  omits  the 
InadaaeaUl  cooaidcntiaB  that  we  know  life  only  m  «  qiuJity 
«f  aad  ii  unditiea  fritk  Bvtef  natter. 

Ia  developing  owt  ttawpltoH — int  dhcMd  trm  BWiililf  f  ■« 
tion  the  complcsitiet  tbat  aflie  toon  tbe  orgaabatfen  «f  the 
hli^hci  living  bodies,  the  diflcrences  between  one  living  animal 
and  another,  or  between  plant  and  animal.  Such  dilTercntiations 
and  integrations  of  livinK  bodies  are  the  sutijict-mattcr  of 
discussions  on  evolution;  some  w  ill  see  in  the  play  of  circum- 
ambient media,  natural  or  su.ocrnanjral,  on  the  simplest  forms 
af  living  matter,  suflicicnt  explanation  of  the  development  of 
Mch  matter  into  the  highest  forms  of  living  organisms;  others 
will  regard  the  potency  of  such  living  matter  to  to  develop  as  a 
■qfltcrious  and  peculiar  quality  that  must  be  added  to  the 
ioo  «f  life.  Choice  amongst  Uicw  alternatives  need  not 
_  I  of  the  nature  af  litt.  The  explanation 
I  ier  tka  cvoliilinB  of  Uviafiaattar,  tke  vahicte  af  1^^^^ 
win  serve  forthecvdMiea  of  life,  what  we  kave  to  deal  with 
here  is  life  in  its  abnplcat  form. 

.  The  definition  of  life  must  really  be  a  description  of  the 

essential  1 1;  r  i  rtcrs  of  life,  and  wc  must  set  out  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  ttu  rhar.u  tcrs  of  living  subhtince  with  the  special  object 
of  ilrtcctiiiK  the  difTcrences  between  organisms  and  unorgani/.cd 
tnattcr,  and  the  dificrences  between  dead  and  living  organized 
natter. 

-  Living  substance  (see  Pkotoplasu),  as  it  now  exists  in  all 
■almals  and  plaats,  is  paniculate,  consisting  of  elementary 
octaabaiB  livtag  independently,  or  grouped  ia  coinmunitiet, 
lha  cMwwaitfce  forming  the  bodice  of  IM  btfiar  aaiault  and 
ptaata.  Tltiwimanpankkaoylaifif  cewwnahkaiiaaBbJect 
to  acddeatx,  fntcntal  or  ortenal,  wtdeh  dtMioy  tkeai,  famnedS' 
stely  or  slowly,  and  thus  tte  ceaw;  or  (key  nay  wear  out, 
or  becoine  clogged  by  the  producia  of  tkelr  own  activity,  tliare 
is  no  reason  to  regard  the  mortality  of  protoplasm  and  the 
consequent  limited  duration  of  life  as  more  than  the  necessary 
consequence  of  paitlcdato  dNiactar  «<  IMag  MtlK  (tec 
Longevity). 

Protoplasm,  the  livint;  inattri.il,  contains  o.-ily  a  few  elements, 
all  of  which  arc  extremely  common  and  none  of  which  is  peculiar 
to  it.  These  elements,  however,  form  compounds  characteristic 
of  living  substance  and  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  it.  Proteid, 
which  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
•alphar.  is  Hcscni  ia  an  prationUam.  ie  tkeneat  coavlai  of  all 
eanpuic^bodiee,  aad,  to  far.  b  kaewa  oally  iMm  orgaak  hoAea. 
A  aniltitado  of  ahor  and  afaaplet  oqaafc  poiwpoiin<ti,of  which 
carbobfdtatea  aad  fats  ai«  tM  belt  aaowsr  oeear  bt  dttbieM 
protoplasm  in  varying  forms  and  proportiont,  aad  are  mtich  less 
isolated  from  the  inorganic  world.  They  may  be  stages  in  the 
tl.ilKiralion  or  disintegration  of  protoplasm,  and  although  they 
were  at  eoe  tine  believed  to  occur  only  as  products  o(  living 


mailer,  are  Er.<ilually  being  conquered  by  the  synthetic  chemist. 
Finally,  protoplasm  contains  various  inorganic  substances, 
such  as  mIis  and  w.itrr,  the  latter  givinj;  it  its  varying  degrees 
of  liquid  cunsistti-.cy. 

We  attain,  therefore,  our  first  generalized  description  of  1  !e 
as  the  property  or  peculiar  quality  of  a  substance  con  r  ^  i  I  i( 
none  but  the  more  commoOr  dementa,  but  of  these  elements 
grouped  in  varioua  ways  to  form  compoands  ran^ng  from 
niBtiid,  lha  vast  twnplwt  of  taww  mhataawa  ta  the  lininhat 
•aka.  Tka  liviag  witrHaawt  aaaaiwei.  has  Ma  aditaia  of 
elaboeate  aad  Jaala  Miniwuli  asMfliHil  fa  a  fashlea  that  h 
peculiar,  no  oMer  wiflm  tava  qiekcn  of  pcotoplaaai  or  tfca 
cell  as  being  in  a  sense  "  manufactured  articles  ";  in  the  more 
modem  view  tuch  a  conception  is  replaced  by  the  statement 
that  protoplasm  and  the  cell  have  behind  them  a  long  historical 
architecture  Both  ideas,  or  both  modes  of  expressing  what  is 
fundamentally  the  same  idea,  have  this  in  common,  that  life 
IS  not  a  sum  of  the  qualities  of  the  chemical  cicmcntt  con- 
taincd  in  protoplasm,  but  a  function  fint  of  the  peculiar 
architecture  of  the  mixture,  and  then  of  the  high  complcsity 
of  the  compoundt  contained  in  the  mixture.  The  qualities  oi 
water  aia  ao  sum  of  the  quaUtias  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  atfll  has  can  wc  expect  ta  oaplain  the  qualities  of  life 
witkaait  isiBid  to  the  iotMaaa  faamJimity  af  (ha  Jiviag 


Wc  BBSt  aow  examine  in  nore  detail  the  differences  which 
eidst  or  have  been  alleged  to  eiitt  between  living  organisms 
and  inorganic  bodies.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  structure. 
Confusion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  this  point  from  attempts 
to  compare  or^^anizLtl  bodies  with  crystals,  the  comparison 
having  been  suj;^L^itd  by  the  view  thai  as  crystals  present 
the  highcit  t>i>e  of  inorganic  structure,  it  was  reasonable 
to  compare  them  with  organic  matter.  Differences  between 
crystals  and  organi^d  bodies  have  no  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  life,  tor  organic  substance  mutt  he  compared  with  a  liquid 
rather  than  with  a  crystal,  and  diffetaia  structure  no  more  froia 
intKganic  liquids  thu  thiese  do  sinoBftt  thflatsei««s>  and  less 
than  they  difler  from  crystals.  LMag  siatMr  !»•  ■fxtare  of 
aubstaaeea  chiefly  dinolVBd  tewalan  lha  aanpMiM  with  ths 
crystab  has  bd  10  a  snpposad  dntkictioa  in  Ike  nwla  of  growth, 
crystals  growing  by  the  superficial  apposilbtt  of  MW  partidcs 
and  living  subsUnce  by  iatussusccptioa.  But  ftaoqaak  liqiaids 
ai  o  grow  in  the  lattst  BBsdsk  OB  wksB  ft  mtMt  siABtaaea  b 

ail  lied  lo  them. 

'It-.c  phenomena  of  movement  do  not  sujiply  any  aVisijli:ie 
dibtiiKtion.  Although  these  are  the  most  obvious  characters 
of  life,  tiity  cannot  be  delected  in  quiescent  seeds,  which  we 
know  to  be  alive,  and  they  are  diipbyed  in  a  fashion  very  like 
life  by  inorganic  foams  brought  hi  ceatact  with  liquids  of 
diOcrent  composilioWi-  Initfhfllly^  agaia,  although  a  nouUe 
qaality  of  liviag  sahstaiwab  b  not  yaculiar  to  it,  for  naany  in* 
~  m  muml  aHawibiioa  kr  dafiaitt 
■Matthtiootof  IjpMcetli 
adjuttmcot  of  Internal  rdations  to 
eitsnal  rdstkoa  "  b  displayed  by  Uving  matter  in  very  varying 
degrees  from  the  apparent  alisnlutc  quiescence  of  frozen  seeds 
to  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  syitcm,  whilst  there  is  a 
similar  range  amongst  inorganic  suLbtances. 

The  phenomena  of  rcprcKluction  present  no  fundamental 
distinction.  Mosi  living  b^nlic^,  i;  i>  true,  arc  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion, but  there  are  many  without  this  capacity,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  todsswaa  eflective  distiactioil 
between  that  reprodiiCtJoB  of  ibusl^  organisms  which  consists 
of  a  tub-division  of  tkllf  inlaliaMa  with  consequent  resumptioa 
of  sjnMsotiy  igf  ths  aipaials  pbassb  and  the  hwaltiag  ap  of  a 
drop  of  mrauy  iaia  a  BiMahtr  of  Aoplsia. 

CaasideraiiBa  of  the  naode  of  ori^n  leveab  a  more  ical  if 
not  aa  ahsolute  distinction.  All  living  substance  so  far  as  b 
known  at  present  (see  BirH-,r\r?i5)  arises  onl)-  fmni  .il-c.ly 
existing  living  substance.  Jt  i^  to  Ijl-  nolitcd,  however,  that  green 
plants  have  the  power  of  building  up  living  substance  from 
inorganic  material,  and  there  is  a  certain  aaabgy  betweaa  tks 
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up  of  new  livi'riR  material  only  m  assoditfon  with 
p(C-adsting  living  mstcrul,  and  the  greater  mdiDOS  with  iriiicb 
certain  inorganic  rr.iruons  take  place  if  ttMMfliHB^irbspNMMt 

some  trace  of  the  result  of  the  reaction. 

The  real  distinction  between  living  matter  and  iixtrganic 
matter  i»  chemical.  Living  substance  always  coDtaias  proteid. 
and  alihoufh  we  know  tial  protdd  coouins  only  oomjaoa 


inorganic  ekncDU,  we  know  odllMr  bow  thew  are  oombioed 
to  form  protdd.  DOT  any  way  in  tririch  ptotcid  can  be  brought 
la  tbr  iiiwTi  ^ 
TM  muaA  puUtm  <r  Om  f  iilliii  <l 
«f  fMlfkl.  aad  vaia  iliBe  h» 
MM*  MtU»  laiqr  tluU  tkmi*  any  pratdeB«nib 


la  Mr  tl 


CeafMKiMt  «f  Bviag  ud  Bfelm  organic  matter  presents 
the  initial  difficulty  that  we  cannot  draw  an  cxan  line  hftwccn 
a  living  and  a  dead  organism.  The  higher  "  warm-tjIo'dJctJ  " 
ttt^lmc  ajiju-ar  to  ]-.rcsfnt  the  simpU'it  rase  and  in  their  life- 
history  there  !>ccms  lo  be  a  point  at  which  we  can  say  •"  that 
which  was  alive  ;s  t.ov,-  dead."  \Vc  judge  from  some  major  arrest 
of  activity,  as  whca  th«  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Long  aitcc  thia, 
Iwwevcr,  varioua  tiMM  ttBiata  alive  and  acdm^  tad  IIni 
I*  nUch  lh»  MM  III  telb  ii  «  mn  IkM  « 

ictaQr  «Ulib  ati«i  fa  ft  iols  «l  ckn«»  Ukm 
lu^MMd  MfHiMM^  Mdk  M  "  "''nfirt" 
tfw  polM  of  dMh  It  hn  «MHfto«a,  aad-«te 
observations  further  down  the  scale  of  animal  life,  there  ceases 
to  be  any  silica'  phase  in  the  slow  transition  from  life  to 
*aih. 

The  diitincti^n  between  hfe  and  death  is  made  more  dilBcult 
by  a  ciifbiiJcraliun  of  caiei  of  jo-caLit-d  "arrested  vitality." 
If  credit  can  be  given  to  the  stories  of  Indian  fakirs,  it  appears 
that  human  beitigs  can  pass  voluntarily  into  a  state  of  suspended 
aaiaation  that  may  l^t  for  weeks.  The  sute  of  involuntary 
trance,  •ometiroes  misMltMl  far  deatk,  is  a  similar  occurrence. 
A>  Lwawcnlwckt  in  1719,  attde  the  Benadcable  discovery, 
nnfimrt.  that  aany  animalruUe,  notably 
and  nUtei.  nay  be  coapleti^  desiccated  and 
I  Ib  tiMt  CHdMon  for  long  peiiodi  vttbcnt  Mag  the  power 
«f  Bwdkinf  to  active  life  when  moistened  with  water.  \V. 
Preyer  has  more  recently  investigated  the  matter  and  has  given 
it  the  name  "  ar.3tji0f.ii."  Later  observers  have  found  similar 
occurrences  in  the  cases  of  f  ir.i',I  nematodes,  rotifers  and  bacteria. 
The  capacity  of  plant  so  'ls  to  rrmain  dry  and  inactive  for  very 
long  periods  is  still  better  known.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
in  the  case  of  the  plant  seeds  and  still  more  in  that  ft  h  -  inima'.a, 
the  conditioa  of  anabiosis  was  merely  one  in  which  the  metabolism 
was  too  faint  to  be  perceptible  by  ordinary  methods  of  observa- 
linn,  but  the  elaborate  espcrimenu  of  W.  Kochs  would  SMm 
lo  show  that  a  complete  arrest  of  vital  activity  is 
PMW*  vilh  vinWKty.  Tim  muttpAat  ** tMm" 
art  set  mMrfaftilr  dtaHMt  l»  n  to  add  to  «ar 
of  life  by  eemparlag  tlian.  A  liviaf  flfpobi 
displays  aaive  metabolism  of  proteid,  bat  the  metaboBsB 
may  slow  down,  actually  cease  and  yet  m-.rA-.r-r.]  n  <!oad 
organism  is  one  in  which  the  metaboliim  has  ceased  and 
does  ttot  reawaken. 

Ortfin  ef  Lift. — It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  discuss  adequately 
the  origin  of  life  or  the  possibility  of  the  artilkiil  construction 
0^  living  matter  (see  Abiocckcsis  and  Biocen'CMS)  until  the 
cheodMryof  protoplasm  and  specially  of  proteid  is  more  advanced. 
The  investigations  of  O.  Btktschtt  have  alMniB  ham  a  Bodel  of 
protoplasm  can  be  manufactaa4  Ihqr  tnir  WfaMtwl 
MinUi  paitidat  an  nbbed  lato  a  HDOotk  pMla oQ 
al liw wnaMta riMil<«Bqr.  Altn— tdaatliapalabniaght 
Into  a  Bquid  In  which  the  solid  partldei  are  loIaU^  dowly 
expands  into  a  honeycomb  Lite  foam,  the  waOs  of  the  ndnute 
vtiielcs  Sting  f.lms  of  oil,  and  the  contents  being  the  soluble 
particles  dissolved  in  droplets  of  the  circumambient  liquid 
Such  a  model,  properly  constructed,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
vcakiesof  the  foam  microscopic  '^^^^J^^^^^J^^^y^"^^^ 


only  by  a  greater  symmetry.  TJie  nicely  balanced  conditions 
of  solution  produce  a  ilatc  of  unstable  equilibrium,  with  the 
result  that  internal  streaming  movements  and  chanRcs  of  shape 
and  changes  of  position  in  the  model  simulate  cJastJy  the  corre- 
sponding manifestations  in  rc.il  protoplasm.  The  model  has  no 
power  of  recuperation;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  equilibrium 
is  restored  and  the  resemblance  with  protoplasm  di;>appeaia. 
But  it  wggwti  a  method  by  which,  when  the  chemistry  of  proto- 
praleid  I*  better  known,  the  proper  substances  which 
paBtoiikHBiiDay  ba  bnaihfc  laiadMC  to  koB  a  liBBli 
Uodofprataphma. 
IiIm bmaaHPMlai tatotea  to  tiaM  that  conditions  very 
USag  VNM  nnffsairy  for  the  first  appearance 
must  be  repeated  if  living  matter  is  10  be  constructed 
artttdaly.  No  support  for  such  a  view  can  be  derived  from 
ob-.,crvations  of  the  existing  conditions  of  life.  The  chemical 
elements  involve*!  arc  abundant;  the  physical  conditions  of 
tcuif>etjture  pressure  and  so  forth  at  nhieh  living  matter  is 
most  active,  and  within  the  limits  of  which  it  is  con&ncd,  are 
familiar  and  almost  constant  in  the  worid  around  us.  On  the 
otho  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  initial  conditions  for  the  synthesis 
of  pfotcid  are  different  from  those  tmder  which  proteid  and  living 
tf|p)nir  their  aahriiick  £»  MRfK  bat  «nMd 
living  pcoicid  aad  tba  «oaapaaB&  «t  I 
that  thqn 

vVRBK  DKWiiQPII^HDe 

know,  arise  only  in  a  state  of  incandescent  heat.  Pflflger  suggests 
that  such  compounds  arose  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
incandescent,  anil  that  i.i  the  lung  process  of  cooling,  compounds 
of  cyanogen  ami  hydrocarbons  passed  into  living  protoplasm 
by  such  processes  of  ir.Tjisfonnation  a.id  poly mcn/at  ion  as  are 
familiar  in  the  chemical  groups  in  question,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  water  and  oxygen.  His  theory  is  in  consonance  with  the  inter" 
prctation  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm  as  having  behind  it  a 
long  historical  architecture  and  leads  to  the  obvious  condioiNI 
that  if  protoplasm  be  oonstractod  nAtfidalljr  it  wiQ  ba  bgr  • 
series  of  stages  and  that  the  pNdMfe  «■  ba  itavlel  dMt  «qr 
of  the  exiatlac  aaimab  or  plants. 

Until  gnaur  baaaitdgt  of  pratephaa  aad  paitkolailr  af 
proteid  bta  baw  ■cualfed,  tbcn  ia  no  arientiftr  mom  for  tba 
suggeatioa  that  there  is  a  mysterioua  factor  difleientiatint 
Uving  matter  from  other  matter  and  life  from  other  activitiea. 
We  have  to  seal*  the  walls,  open  the  wiodm,  and  eapkm  t^ 
casde  before  ciyhg  att  tlal  it  li  aa  ■MfBOM  that  It  MHI 
contain  ghosts. 

As  may  be  supposed,  theories  of  the  origin  of  life  apart  from 
doct  rincs  of  special  creation  or  of  a  primitive  and  slow  spontaneous 
generation  arc  mere  fantastic  speculations.  The  riv.jst  striking  of 
ibeie  suggests  an  extra-terrestrial  origin.  H.  £.  lUchlcr  appcara 
to  have  been  the  first  to  propound  the  idea  that  Ufa  OOM  to  tbia 
pllont  aa  cosmic  dust  or  in  meteorites  thrown  off  fmm  atara  and 
plaaato  Towards  the  end  of  the  igth  century  Lord  KtMa 
abcftatW.lhmaaaataadH, 


life,  laying  stress  on  the  presence  of  hyxizocaibna  ift  1 

stones  and  on  the  bdlcations  of  thnr  presence  Mvcaled  by  the 
spectra  of  the  tails  of  comets.  W.  Preyer  has  criticized  such 
views,  grouping  ihcm  under  the  phrase  "  theory  of  cosmozoa,* 
and  has  sugge-sted  that  living  matter  preceded  inorRar.ic  matter. 
Preyer's  view,  however,  enlarges  the  conception  of  liie  until  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  incandescent  gases  and  has  no 
(datiOB  to  ideas  of  life  derived  from  observation  of  the  living 


REFtaawcKS.— O.  BOt«chli,  lnTftlUi}li4nt  on  Ukrtscopie  Poams 
«imI  Protoplasm  (Eng.  trans,  by  IL.  A.  Minchin,  1894).  with  a 
Uicful  liU  of  rpf.Tfni.e»;  H.  v<in  Hi  Imholu,  V'ortrdge  und  Rt'l<n, 
ii.  (1884):  \V  Kmc!.?.  /liVfimrtif  Nalurkundt, 
A.  Leeuwenhoclc,  Hfmtol^u  ad  ^ctutaUm 
E.  Pflfiacr.  "  Obcr  ciaige  Gctrrze  des  £1 
ArthmTCtt  Pkyiul.  liv  533  (iSgj);  W  Preyer,  Die  Hypolkum 
^Aer  in  Ursprunf  des  Ubens  (lESn);  H.  E.  Rkhtcr,  Zmt  Danei*- 
itcktn  Ltkn  (1865):  Herbert  Spentcr.  PrirndtUt  of  Bietoty;  Ma* 
Verwons,  Ctimai  PkytwUu  (English  tnas,  by  F.  ~  *  ' 


u,  t  oriraic  una  i\ea<n, 
'kundt,  X.  673  (1890); 
(fiam  Antlii*m  (1719); 
•^1  weiitonwrch  if  Is."  in 
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■aatoriMlii(liieatm,tat«riBr  thk  beadi^titfcaiiMliiil 
to  iaclnde  the  appiiaaec*  wi— 'liiH  specuUy  wUh  the  Mlbort 

service.  The  ordinary  open  boat  is  unsuited  for  life-saving  in 
a  stormy  sea,  aad  numeroos  coolrivaaccs,  in  regard  to  which 
the  lead  came  from  FngfaiB^  ktm  btm  mmtt  tm  — the 
best  type  of  Ufc-lxjat. 

The  first  LIl  l-c>:it  was  conceived  and  designed  by  Lionel 
Lukin,  a  London  coacfabuildcr,  in  178$.  Encouraged  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  Lukin  fitted  up  a  Norway  yawl 
M  •  liMwai,  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
dMri|pli*tof  tiis  "  Insubmergiblc  Boat."  Buoyancy  he  obtained 
kfwmmvl  a  projecting  guowak  of  cork  aod  ^<huabtn  inside 
—Has  of  tlMMbeiiic  at  the  bow,  another  M  the  itaa.  SubOitjr 
fce  secured  by  a  hlif  Imn  kmi  The  sell-dgh  ting  >nd  wit  mfty 
lag  prindpln  li  tern  oat  to  hm  thooght  of;  at  all  omdu  h* 
did  Mt  oonpaas  them.  Despite  the  patranase  of  tJie  prince, 
LoUn  went  to  his  grave  a  nc^ccted  and  dbappointed  man. 
But  he  nut  altnj;<  thrr  unsijrccs'.fiil,  for,  .Tt  the  rcTucst  of  (he 
Rev  Ur  ^jhairj),  Lukir.  ri:ird  up  j  adAc  ;i5  an  "  unimnicrg:blc  " 
life-boat,  which  was  launched  at  Ban-.borough,  saved  several 
lives  the  first  year  and  afttruards  saved  many  lives  and  much 
pn>per!y. 

Public  apathy  in  regard  to  shipwreck  was  temporally  swept 
away  by  the  wrack  of  the  "  Adveatore  "  of  Ncwcaatk  in  1 7S0. 
Thi§  womI  MS  atfUKlid  atSf  joo  yds.  from  the  shore,  and  her 
tntt4l0fpti,  Mt  hf  M%  iMo  the  raging  breakers  in  presence 

«f  tkoMMdi  fll  tftaumtt  wtm  «i  whom  dand  to  put  off  in 
■aoBdiMqrbnttotlNiMm  AnmObU  imiHBt  among  the 
paofda  of  Sooth  SIMdiMbMd]  a  tmumtt  wm  ktmed, 
and  pmuluna  wan  offaiad  be  tho  hcit  nodcli  of  a  fife-hoat. 

This  called  forth  many  plans,  of  which  those  of  William  Would- 
have,  a  painter,  and  Henry  Grcathc.id,  a  boat  builder,  of  South 
ShielidS,  were  selected.  The  committrc  av.Mr.icd  the  pnzc  to 
the  latter,  and.  adopting  the  good  fxjitus  of  both  tnodcls,  gave 
the  order  for  the  construction  of  their  boat  to  Creaihead.  This 
boat  was  rendered  buoyant  by  nearly  7  cvrts.  of  cork,  and  had 
very  raking  stem  and  stem-posts,  with  great  curvature  of  keel. 
It  did  good  service,  and  Grcatbcad  was  well  reworded:  neverthe- 
less 00  other  life-boat  was  launched  till  1798,  when  the  dtike  of 
Korthwbcriaad  ordered  Greathead  to  build  him  a  life-boat  which 
kt  aadowad.  This  boat  also  did  good  aervica,  and  its  owner 
•utotdaaoihviatteeteQpoitOk  InthaMMytar  Mr  Cath- 
cut  Dcmpiter  onlmd  oaa  far  St  Aadrcwi,  wfam,  two  years 
later,  it  aavcd  twdvt  Uvea.  Tbtia  the  value  of  tife-boats  began 
to  be  reoognhted,  and  bcAm  the  eod  of  1803  Greathead  had  built 
thirty  one  boats — cifrhtrcn  for  England,  Ave  for  Scotland  and 
eight  for  foreign  lands.  Nevertheless,  public  interest  in  life-boats 
*as  not  thoroughly  aroused  till  ifiij. 

In  that  year  Sir  William  Hillan,-,  Hart.,  stood  forth  to  champion 
the  life-boat  cause.  Sir  William  tl  .vi  It  in  thr  lile  o'.  MaiL  and  had 
assisted  with  his  own  hand  in  thr  s^ivmg  of  three  hundred  and 
five  live*.  In  conjunction  with  two  members  of  parliament  — 
Mr  Thomas  Wilion  and  Mr  George  Hibbcrt — Hillary  founded 
lha  "  Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
Itam  Shipwreck."  This,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  England's 
«haittablc  sodctici,  and  now  named  the  "Royal  National 

led  oa  tha  4tb  of  March  1824. 
1  Iti  lit  aMkhkhep  of  OittiriRuy  pmided 
at  to  bfath;  d»  amt  doqoeat  smd  fa  the  land— among  them 
WBbeiferct  pitadid  the  cause;  nevertheless,  the  institution 
bcg.in  its  career  with  a  sum  of  only  £(>.S;6.  In  the  first  >'car 
twelve  new  life-boats  were  built  and  placed  at  ditTcrent  stations, 
besides  which  thirty  nine  lifc-lxiats  had  been  stationed  on  the 
Britbh  shores  by  benevolent  individuals  and  by  inde|>cadcnt 
assodatioiu  uvrr  V, hah  the  institution  exercised  no  control 
though  it  often  assisted  them.  In  its  early  years  the  institution 
placed  the  mortar  apparatus  of  Captain  Manby  at  many  stations, 
and  provided  for  the  wants  of  ailoa  and  others  saved  from 
ahipwreck.— a  duly  titeaqwlf  ^adiaigtd  by  the  "Ship- 
wncked  Xkhenaoi  aad  Maifaoa^  tUgti  BmmAmt  Sodaty." 


Attke« 

to  the  ttviag  of  thne  faaadnd  aad  laity^two  Uvea,  <ither  by 

to  own  Bfe^aving  apparatua  or  by  other  means  for  which  it 
had  granted  rewards.  With  fluctuating  success,  both  as  regards 
means  and  rcstdts,  the  institution  continued  its  good  work- 
saving  many  lives,  and  occasionally  losing  a  few  brave  men  io 
its  tremendous  battles  with  the  sea.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
self-righting  boats,  loss  of  Uie  in  the  service  has  been  com* 
paratively  small  and  infrequent. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  igth  century  the  life-boat  cause 
appeared  to  lose  interest  with  the  British  pubtic,  though  the  life* 
saving  work  was  prosecuted  with  unremittlog  seal,  but  the 
increasing  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck,  and  a  few  unusually  seven 
disastcra  to  life-boats,  brought  abnik  tha  iwiinaiiailM  of  Ikt 
aociitjr  ia  tSja  Urn  Ma»  Omimr  toWM  ^ileafatm  «| 
tha  iirtltadoD  fat  eoQluMiMi  wbh  the  kli«  «f  the  BclgbM^ 
and  <^ien  Victoria,  who  had  beea  to  patioa  liace  her  accaHia^ 
became  an  annual  contributor  to  its  funds.  In  1851  the  dukaet 
Northumberland  became  president,  and  from  that  time  forward 
a  tide  of  prosperity  set  in,  unprecedented  in  thr  history  of 
benevolent  institutions,  both  in  regard  to  the  great  work  accom- 
plished and  the  pecuniary  aid  received.  In  1S50  its  committed 
undertook  the  immediate  superintcnilcncc  of  all  the  life-boat 
work  on  the  coasts,  \viih  the  aid  of  local  committees.  Periodical 
inspections,  quarterly  exercise  of  crews,  fixed  rates  of  pajmenta 
to  coxswains  and  men,  and  (juarterly  reports  were  Instituted, 
at  the  time  when  the  self-righting  sdf-emptjring  boat  came  Into 
being.  This  boat  was  the  reuilt  of  a  hundred-guinea  pitce,  offered 
by  the  pceaideat,  foe  the  beat  okkU  of  a  life-boat,  whh  aaather 
hondiad  to  dafi^  Oa  OOSt  of  %  bm  talk  €■  the  iBodd 
chosen,  to  w^^f  tO  Uw  aiw  —  fcww  thta  two  hundred  and 
eighty  moddi  w«M  Mttt  In,  Bat  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  from  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Mr  James 
Bceching  tf  Great  Varmouih,  whose  model,  slightly  modified 
by  Mr  James  Peake,  one  of  the  conunittce  of  isspecuoo. 
was  still  further  topHWt  »  ttat  Md  "|'^^™T'  fQaBMa4 
(see  below). 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  thoroughly  eflSdent  Kfe-boat 
service  is  now  generally  recognised  bgr  the  people  not  only 
ot  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  thowot tor  CO—llies  on  the  European 
Continent  aad  America  which  have  a  aaa-board,  aad  of  the 
Britidi  oolonto,  and  mmtwua  lffi»-hoat  anvicaa  has* 
bnMmn  ectoao  the  Ihwa  af  tto  aayil , 
boat  faiiltMloi*  ^!to  BiMAlaKlliiiliiB  < 
in  1883;  it  toa  rfaee  greatly  developed  both  in  its 
efficiency  sad  fiaaadally,  and  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  ht^hcrt 
terms  as  regards  its  management  by  successive  govern  men  :s  — 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  m  i  S<J7  reporting 
10  the  House  that  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community  were 
(Ijc  to  the  Institution  for  its  energy  and  good  manascmcnt. 
On  the  dea:h  of  (Vji  cii  \'ictoria  in  January  iqoi  she  was  succcc  lt  d 
as  patron  of  the  Institution  by  Ed\vard  VII.,  who  as  prince 
of  W.ales  had  been  its  president  for  several  years.  At  the  close 
of  190ft  the  Institution's  fleet  consisted  of  280  life-boats,  and 
the  tolrii  aUBber  of  lives  for  the  saving  of  which  the  committet 
of  BUUNpamt  had  granted  rewards  since  the 
of  ttolBMiMtionin  iSu  was47i98l.  At  this  time  than ' 
0^  siniiuiea  Itfs-hoata  e»  tto  osast  of  tto  OMItad 
which  dfd  not  heto»  to  tto  ItmitirtMi,  b  stts  tto  todl 
amount  of  money  rcnivad  Igr  tto  batitnlioa  from  all  soccrccs 
was  £57.797>  whereas  ia  tfat  tto  total  aaiooat  received  had 
increased  to  £107,293.  Jm  BfOt  tto  Stn^  WCTS  llCS^m 
the  expenditure  £oOh3j(. 

to  iMa  dh|  lasAMiiM  iMidHtDsl^ 
the  la«  of  lib  aasoog  the  coast  iahcfOMa.  to  provide  the  masters 
and  owners  of  fishing-vessels  with  trustworthy  aneroid  barometers, 
at  about  a  third  of  the  letail  price,  and  in  1883  the  privilege  was 
extended  to  the  masters  and  owners  of  coaster*  under  100  tons 
burden.  At  the  end  of  1901  at  manv  as  4417  of  thete  valuable 
instnunents  had  been  supplied.  In  i{i6<)  the  committee  of  mana» 
mest  secured  the  pansioR  of  the  Removal  of  Wrecks  Act  1^7 
Amendment  Act.  which  pros-ides  for  the  lemoval  of  wieeks  fa  1 
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and  othcrt.  Vndtr  iu  pmkttm  Wtmerou*  highly  dangeixMu  wtkIo 

have  bern  rrmovcd. 

In  189J  tlve  chairmaa  of  the  In»!ituiion  moved  a  rrwtution  in 
th«  Hou«e  of  Commons  that,  in  order  to  d«crrasc  the  icrious  lois  o( 
Ii/e  (ram  thipwrcck  on  the  cout,  the  Britiih  Coveroment  »houl(i 
provide  either  telephonic  or  telegraphic  flOMMBiaidMi  between  all 
the  coati  guard  Ration*  and  signal  MadoOS  M  tht  coast  of  the 
L'nitcd  KinRrJom;  and  that  where  there  anp  no  coa«t-iruarH  station* 
the  (X'st  firtiLes  nearest  to  the  lid-.twat  MaU'im  »Ki.uli!  \k  electrically 
Connected,  the  object  being  10  give  the  carlictt  possible  inlomiation 
to  the  life^MU  authorhie*  at  all  timet,  by  day  and  night,  when  the 
life-boat*  ai«  required  (or  Krvice:  and  further,  that  a  Royal  Com- 
'  * ''tmpnlllted  to  conuder  the  desirability  of  clcctikally 
nek  flfhthouies,  licht-«hip«.  ftc,  wHh  the  liMfc. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  withotitmdwiliOB,  apd  ill '  '~~ 

has  b<.-cn  pr^ciicilly  carried  out,  the  IWdM •tuioi  ' 
most  valuable  in  the  saving  of  life. 

On  the  1st  ol  January  1898  a  rx-nsion  .md  gratuity  vhcmc  was 
iatroduced  by  the  committee  of  maoaecmcnt,  under  which  life-boat 


  _      bowmen  and  ripHliiMI  cf  ionc  *^  meritorious  service, 

miriflf  on  account  of  oM  sgv.  accMnt,  Hi-health  or  abolition  of 
office,  recrive  «{ieci3l  allowances  as  a  reward  (or  their  good  services. 
W  hile  th<5e  payments  act  35  an  incenti\'e  to  the  men  10  diicharfe 

their  duiic-5  sjnsfii  finly.  ilu  y  .it  the  njme  time  ufM^i  the  cnmmittce 
of  managrmer.t  in  their  cfforl  to  obtain  the  Liest  men  far  the  work. 
For  many  years  the  Institutton  has  given  coinpensation  to  any  who 
nay  have  received  injuiy  while  employed  in  the  tervkat  ' 

c«a  


:  liberal  help  to  tSe  widow*  aiad  dependent  lelatiwM  of  tUf 
>  KM  their  owa  liwH  nfeia  aBdeavwiri^ta  MOW 


«r  tht  iBttHvtigB  i 
«f  wlow  types,  kaotm  lap 
Ib-boftU  4,  Craner  3.  LmbId 


FlMt  t'~'The  33  ft  .  Double-banWei),  Trn-oarf<l.  Sclf  ri^jhtlnj  and 
Self  ewptyioi  Life-boat  (18S1J  u(  Uie  iostiluucin  on  its  Traospumag 
Carriafc.  ratay  (or  launching. 

•ft  l«»  irtt  rigliitM  Mil  bcftU  k  IftWMMwbtWif  wiwn  cot 
•f  iwijf  nliwi  of  the  oMa  «h»  mumi  tken  «tn  «liowBe<L 
M  tldt  time  «  permanent  tednkal  *aib«MBmktw  was  ap- 
poiBladby  tk*  tnstilution,  whoM  object  was,  with  the  aasisUnce 
of  an  eiafoent  consulting  naval  architect— a  new  post  created— 
and  the  InstittJtion's  oflidal  experts,  to  gi-.  i  ii,  tanful  attention 
to  the  designing  of  improvements  in  the  lifr  boni  ariif-  its  erjuip- 
mcnt,  and  10  the  scientific  run'^iiicraUon  of  any  in\eiiliii!;i 
or  proposals  submitted  by  the  pubbc,  with  a  view  to  adopting 
theia  if  of  practical  utility.  Whereas  in  tSSi  the  self-righting 
life-boat  of  that  tunc  wu  looked  vqpoo  M  Ike  Institution's 
■pedal  life-boat,  and  there  «we  ««y  fnr  Hhkotto  ia  the 
Inhtka'b  tect  MM  «(  tfeM  l|Mk  «t  Oe  cte  of  ««et  the 
I  ftidiiliil  taummK  il^tlm  baoto 
Ikw:  Stow 
)  t,  Uwnpoot  14.  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  19.  tubular  i,  WilMK  iSt  In  igot  a  stcaro-tug 
was  plarod  at  Padstow  for  use  eolHy  h  conjunction  with  ihr 
life-boats  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  self  riv;hiing 
lift-boat  of  IQOI  was  a  very  different  boat  from  that  of  iSSi 
The  Iiisiilution's  present  policy  is  to  allow  the  men  who  man 
the  liie-boAls,  ofter  kavij]^  leca  and  tried  by  dcputatioo  the 
various  types,  to  sdea  tbat  la  which  tkcy  havs  the  Mast  coo- 
fidcnoe. 

The  fHvsent  life-biaal  of  tht  arif-fichling  type  (fig  t)  diSsn 
MttoriiOy  from  iu  pwdeceewr.  the  ttobililjr  bcinr  tecTeucd 
akd  lh»  rightiof  power  (rcatly  hnptwrt  Ths  teel  of  eSdenry 
hi  thb  last  quality  was  fonKftf  cMsMsnA  MdBdsal  if  the 
bnt  vwdd  ijuickly  ri|^  bendf  hi  ssstmlh  mm  wkboat  hsr 

Msr  halt  hy 


Ml  QW  nd  (car  ob  board, 
dowa.   Most  c<  the  laiger 


or  fender* 

ballast,  itnport- 
ant  in  general  ttaMlky 
and  srll-righting. 
C.  Watcr-baUaat  taaks. 


Fig.  a.— I, 
righting  I  if*  toW^ 

A.  Deck. 

B,  Rdieviog  valve*  for  automatical 

char^  of  water  off  deck. 

C,  Side  air-ciscs  above  deck. 

D.  End  iiir  (.ompunments,  uauaUy 

railed  "  r  nij  'b<jxe«,"  aaiaipsnsftt 

(actor  in  sdi-righting. 

"  droHwA*'  «f  vsiyfaff  dm  and  mUkt,  wltt  cw  ht  iwd 

at  pleasnre,  and  materiaQjr  sdd  to  their  weather  ttoalitics. 
Hw  drop-kecl  was  for  the  first  dme  placed  in  a  life-boat  in 
188$. 

Steam  was  bnl  introduced  into  a  Uie-boat  in  iSgo,  when 

thft 


eaafifca. 


Fic.  3  — PUbi,  iVo6i« 

A,  Cockpit. 

a.  Deck 

6,  I'r.  j-  Ih  r  hatch, 

c,  keiief  valves. 

B>  BaiiaMaoi& 

D.  Watrr-tiffit 


Mosul*  SICIiW 


I  Section  of  English 

E.  Coal-bun 

F,  Captian. 
liutthes  to 

rooms. 


MiaaMiiw 

'  iiiliidin  «|o 


psspdlsd  hy  a  MdiM  «hiil 
no  him  pa  ail,  it  M  tew 
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previously  held  by  all  compctant  ja^fM  that  «  mcchamcally- 
pnpelled  life-boat,  suitabia  for  HMM  Ib  keavy  weather,  was 
■1  prattinn  aurrounded  by  lo  many  and  gnat  difficulties  that 
•nn  the  most  aansuine  experts  dared  not  bi^  lor  an  early 
MhtfaBOfit.  Tbts  type  of  boat  (fi^j)luspnnr«d««iy  useful. 
It  k,  Iwvmr,  fnOy  noocnised  tlat  boat*  «l  ddl  description 
cu  BMeHarfly  be  tised  at  only  a  vcqr  Hnited  aoaiber  of  sutiooi, 
and  where  there  b  a  harbour  which  never  dries  out.  The  highest 
speed  attained  by  the  first  hyrlraulic  steam  life  boat  was  rather 
more  than  9  knots,  and  th.a  secured  in  the  Latest  q\  knots. 
In  190Q  the  fleet  of  the  Institution  included  4  &tcam  LJc  boats 
and  8  motor  life-boats.  The  enperiments  with  motor  Ule-boiiti 
la  previous  years  had  provcti  succe^iful. 

The  other  types  of  pulling  and  sailing  life-boats  arc  all  non- 
self-ri^ting,  and  ar»  speciaQy  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  different  pans  of  the  coast  on  whick  thtf  are  placed. 

Their  various  qoalitiea  viQ  be  I—oof  If  ft  tfoMB  at  dM 

flhtiatinnsCfip.  4»  fcjtTjg'^  *)'   

liaea  acoonBiif  to  the  reqoirements  of  the  vaHona  poiata  of 
the  coast  at  which  they  are  placed,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency 
has  been  generally  to  increase  the  dimt-nsions  of  the  boats, 
Thi3  change  of  policy  b  mainly  due  lo  the  fact  that  the  small 


Hetai*  KCKM. 

fta.  4.^-Plaas.  Vntk  ood  fartba  ef  Oomsr  Type  of  Ufc-boat. 

At  Deck.  C,  Side  air-cates  above  deck. 

B.  RcUeviiig  valves  (or  auto-  E,  Wale,  or  fender. 

lof  water  off  Gk  Wacci'ballaitttalA 


coasters  am!  fishing-boats  have  in  preat  measure  disappeared, 
their  places  l)cinR  taken  by  sieami-ri  aud  steam  trawlers.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  equipping  of  pulling  and  sailing  life- 
boats has  materially  Increased,  more  especially  since  iSqS, 
the  inaease  being  mainly  due  to  improvements  and  the  seriously 
augmented  charges  for  materiab  and  labour  In  iSSi  the 
average  cost  of  a  fully-equipped  life-boat  and  carriage  was 
ifiso,  whmat  at  the  cad  «f  1901  it  amoonted  to  £1000^  the 
average  aaMi  COM  «!  BialHloinhi  a  lUOm  Mag  ifM 
l»  abaat  £ia$. 

The  Inmsptrtimttarriatt  cobUbmb  to  te  a  OMOk  fovortaat 

pan  of  the  equipment  of  lifeboats,  generally  of  the  sdt«^>tin8 
type,  and  u  mdispensable  where  it  is  necessary  to  knaa  the 

boats  at  any  point  not  in  the  imtncdiate  vicinity  of  the  boat- 
house.  It  is  liui,  however,  usual  to  .supply  carnages  to  boats 
of  lar>;er  l.iiu iiiioni  than  37  ft.  in  length  Ly  9  ft  beam,  those 
in  cice<,s  as  regards  length  and  beam  being  cither  launched 
by  means  of  special  slipways  or  kept  afloat.  The  transporting- 
carriage  of  to-day  has  bren  rendered  particularly  useful  at 
{daces  where  the  beach  is  soft,  wndy  or  shingly,  by  the  inlro- 
I  ia  iSW  «i  Vppii^a  oHid-piatea.  Ttagr  $u 


of  an  endless  plaieway  or  jointed  wheel  t)Te  fitted  to  the  1 
wheels  of  the  carriage,  thereby  enabling  the  boat  to  bel 
ferred  with  npidiiy  and  with  greatly  decreased  lahow 
beach  and  Mft  Modk  FMbar  effidency  ia  laoaddaf  bai  alN 
been  attained  st  mmf  aUtiOBa  by  the  introductloa  h  189a 
of  pushing-poles,  attadwd  10  tka  tnnipwting-farfiipa,  aad 


•«»y  rut*. 


•osini*  •tcrtea. 


Fic.j.— Plant,  Profile  and  Secdgo  of  Liverpool  Type  of  Life-boat. 
A.  B,  C,  E.  C.  ae  la  if.  <|  igoiiriii  nBupMiMwiii;  F.  haa  bwli 
drop-keels. 

of  bone  launcfaing-polea,  fint  toed  in  1891.  Fig.  9  gives  a 
vinr  «l  tha  aadeca  tiawipniriim  rairlna  fitted  «ith  T(tvfaig'a 
nad'arirtiMiiiatWb 

The  n/e-leU  has  dace  1898  been  considerably  improved, 
being  now  lesa  cumbersome  than  formerly,  and  more  comfortable. 

The  feature  of  the  principal  improvement  is  the  reduaion  in 
length  of  the  corks  under  the  arms  of  the  wearer  and  the  rouriding- 
ofi  of  the  upper  portions,  the  residt  being  that  con-'idcrably 
more  freedom  is  provided  for  the  arms.  The  maximum  extra 
buoyancy  has  thereby  been  reduced  from      lb  to  12  lb,  which 

Mfci'hlirf^Md  ^njSow*Sbm'S£» *  heavilj^Mbc^with 


Fig.  6.— Plant.  Profile  and  Section  of  Norfolk  .md  Suffolk  Type 
of  Life-boat.  A.  fi.  E.  F.  C.  H,  as  ia  tg.  4.  A.  tide  deck;  I.  caU»> 


support  another  person  besides  himself.  Numerous  life-belts 
of  very  varied  dtitr.ptions,  aud  nr.adc  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
have  been  patented,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  life-boat 
work  the  cork  life  belt  uf  the  Institution  Las  not  yet  been 
equalled. 

lVM«iiagf^^.«cali/«r  tiift'  daJu,  drtuu,  buoys,  btUt,  (rc^ 
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teve  been  prodocei  li  dl 
Mtluns  indi^xosalili  kti  as  ]KC  tom  tamwht 
\    MlMftvui  tfttttatm  wtn  hopeful 


-I  -  -  J 


1 

Pi- 

Fl0.f 


■ad  SwdooofTnbiibrTjm  of  LtffbOM. 
Bi  Villi  Of"  indcvi  Hi  drap Inl 

oh  of  I  goo  would  have  produced  some  lirc-savitiR 
invention  which  might  prove  a  benefit  to  the  civilir.c  1  world, 
but  10  lacking  in  real  merit  were  the  life-saving  exhibits  that 
the  jury  of  experts  were  unable  to  award  to  any  oiJ^4iS 
competitors  the  Andrew  PoHok  prise  of  £4000  far  ^ 
Method  oc  devica  for  uviw'lU*  Inm  shipwreck. 

'rM^lMt»tl»lB^tett,ktl»nd«  Important 
k|y«lkliil4pviKlndpciMMaie  ' 


muw  Mcne*. 

Fm  i^i>a>  Prafik  and  Scctiop  of  Wayoii  Type  o«  Lift-boat, 
fcMMii>c  w  fai  !(>  Si  bMt    (Ma  HMMM  abowa  dach  aw  HMiMt 


■aey  plam 


on  the  British  shores.  Many  veaid*  «■  Ctst  fvny  jm  m  tkt 

rocky  parts  of  the  coasts,  under  Mtt,  litttm  no  life-boat  COUk 
be  of  service.    In  such  pt.iccs  the  rocket  alone  is  available. 

The  rtxket  apparatus  consists  of  five  principal  parts,  via.  the 
rocket,  the  rockct  -Une.  tlM«lii|t.  tba  hawser  and  the  sling  life^booy. 
The  mode  of  working  it  k  aa  folam.  A  rocket,  having  a  Itcht  kne 
^TfaftrH  to  it.  is  fired  over  the  wreck.  By  means  of  this  line  the 
Wtecked  crew  haul  out  the  whip,  which  is  a  duuble  or  endlrsa  Une, 
rove  through  a  block  with  a  Uil  attached  to  it.  The  tail-block 
h.T.  mK  lieen  detached  from  the  rockct-linc.  i»  (aitcncd  to  a  mast,  or 
other  portion  of  the  wreck,  high  above  the  '^tf;  By  means  of  the 
whip  the  rescuers  h.iul  off  the  ' 

 luoy.  Whe 

.aboMi  IS 


^ng  or  Uiy  life-buoy.  When 


ligh  above  the  water.  By  means  ot  tfte 
le  hawser,  to  which  is  huflg  nO  UKWll- 
n  ooe  end  of  the  hawser  has  ban  flMda 
lib  fll«  tha  vMpk airf liB aHMtaB 


to  tackle  fijccd  to  an  anchor  on  shore,  the  life-buoy  '»  run  out  by  the 
rrxiucrs,  and  the  tbipwreckcd  perions,  getlinj;  into  it  one  at  a  time, 
arc  hauled  ashore,  sometimes,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  life-buoy  is 
worked  by  means  of  the  whip  abne,  without  the  hawKr.  Captain 
C.  W.  Manby,  F.ltS..  la  1807  invented,  or  at  kait  latrBdnced,  the 
mortar  apparatea,  oa  wWdl  tho  ^Maa  a  lha  mckat  aMaiatu^ 
'  ' 't  in  Enflaad,  I*  foondid.  mviouriy,  kowevMV 
r  throwirsK  a  rope  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore  by 
means  of  a  shell  Irom  a  mor;.ir  had  ocnirrcd  to  Serjeant  Bell  of  the 
Roy.il  Artillrry,  .irvl  .iljout  ihi-  5,ime  time,  to  a  Frenchman  named 
La  I  <  ti-.  b<j!h  of  whom  mjili:  fi.rcc^vf ul  r  xjx-riment*  »iih  their 
apparatus.  In  the  same  year  (1807)  a  rocket  was  proposed  by  Mr 
TraajUlMii  of  HeUion  in  Cornwall,  also  a  hand  and  lead  line  as 
ina  of  communicating  with  vessels  in  distress.  The  hetmnt 
P  was  a  fruit  of  the  litter  <.ii!;fcstion.  In  1814  forty-five  mon.-ir 
stations  wete  estabii-licl,  unl  Manby  received  uooo,  in  addition 
to  previous  grants,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  serv  ice  renHcrcd 
by  Ills  invention.  .Mr  John  Dennett  of  Newiwrt,  Ide  of  Wight, 
introduced  the  rocket,  which  was  afterwards  extensively  used.  la 
  inltelrfaaf  Wi|M«eRfi«vliedirb£DewMtt'a 


rrnm 


□CXI 


Fio.  g.— Life-boat  TransponinK-C.\rri.agc  with  Ti(i[  i;'.g's 
Wheel- PUtc^. 

under  its  own  control,  in  l«S5.  that  the  rocket  invented  by  Cokmel 
IJoxer  was  adopted.  Its  (xvuluir  i haractenstic  lies  m 
bination  of  two  rockeu  in  one  case,  one  being  a  continuation  ol  tne 
other,  so  that,  after  tht  tnt  wmpertment  has  earned  the  roacnine 
to  its  full  eteva^Mi.  tta  awild  giv«  it  an  additional  "opettw 
whereby  a  great  increase  CI  caase  boMaiaad*     <B.H.1».;*«»  I"-! 

United  States.— In  tlir  eite«t  «f  wart  Am  aawwd,  Mi^ 
tude  u!  operations  and  the  eairaordinary  cucceia  which  feat 
crowned  its  efforts,  the  life-savinf;  &cr.'irc  of  the  United  StatCt 
is  not  surpiasscd  by  any  other  institution  of  ii'i  kind  in  the 
world.  NotwilhstandinR  the  ctpoicJ  .tmi  d.inRi  rovis  n.iture 
of  the  coasts  flanking  and  strk-u-hmK  bttwcin  the  approailn-;.  10 
the  principal  ecaports,  and  the  immense  amount  o[  shipping 
caaotntntiat  upon  them,  the  loas  of  life  among  a  tot.il  of  1 .  r  ,.t  <;o 
penooa  inpariUed  by  marine  casualty  within  the  scope  of  the 
uliiiialinMifllli  aervice  from  iu  organisation  in  1871  to  the  30th 

of  June  .907,  w»  lea.  tha«  ^'^'^^jj^^S'^^^.^SSS^ 
is  made  up  largely  of  peiaaoB  naAcd  vmlmM  namam^ 
upon  the  striking  of  vessels  aad  befaw  aagr  aiabiance  eotild 

reach  them,  or  lost  in  attempU  to  laild  ta 
pec^le  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  rapaldaff  Ot  "aaMl  Oait.  i« 
the  scheme  of  the  senice,  next  in  imporUnce  to  tna  l^"!  * 
life  is  the  saving  of  property  from  marine  disaster,  for  B» 
talvage  or  reward  is  allowed.   During  the  period  named 
aad  cargoes  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  Inn  Itl  J  million  ' 
iMBaavedt  vhik  onl|y  about  a  quarter  as  much  was  k»t. 
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The  fim  government  life-saving  lUtioot  were  plain  boat-hoinet 
erected  on  the  cout  ci  New  Jersey  in  1848,  each  equipped  with 
a  tdKmuui's  surf  boat  and  1  mortar  and  li(c-car  with  accessories. 
Mot  to  thia  time,  as  early  as  1789,  a  benevolent  organiaation 
fcaom  m  tka  MiMirhiMim  iliiauiieSKkijr  ted  anctcd  rude 
IMS  alMf  the  flOHt  of  (ktf  9Mb,  Calhnied  bf  ■  cMioB  at 
OokiaMtb  1807  equipped  with  a  boat  for  use  by  volunteer  crews. 
Otben  were  subsequently  added.  Between  1849  and  1S70  this 
society  ioturcil  a[!|T<iiiriatioiii  from  CoriRri-ss  aggrc-Raling 
$40,000.  ll  still  nioiliUuiii  MAly-mnc  itatiiins  on  tht:  M.ISM- 
fhusctts  coast.  The  Kovcrnmcnl  sciA'icc  vs.i-.  cxtin  ii  i  in 
to  the  coast  of  Lour  Inland,  am!  in  1S50  one  hiation  «as  pUctd 
on  the  Rhode  Island  lu.ist.  In  1S-4  the  aiJjKjinlrneal  of  keepers 
(or  ibe  New  Jersey  and  Long  ULuid  stations,  and  a  tupcrinlcndcnt 
(or  each  of  these  coasts,  was  authorized  by  hw.  Volunteer 
cms  ware  dtpcodcd  upon  util  iS70b  wbea  Coagieis  auihorixed 
am  si  CSdl  allMMtSllaitlMl  far  the  thm  winter  laonths. 

IktjMHHBt  system  was  limwntril  in  iIm  Iqr  Sunuter  I. 
Xinbsll,  who  to  tbsl  ycsr  wis  appofated  dM  of  dMt  Rmnuc 
CMlsr  Service,  which  had  charfe  of  the  few  esfating  stations. 
Be  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  antborily 
(or  the  employment  of  crews  for  all  stations  foi  such  periods 
as  were  deemed  necessary,  which  were  granted.  The  eMstiag 
si.-itions  were  thoroughly  o\xrhaulcd  and  put  in  con  liiiu;!  I<.r 
the  housing  of  rrews;  necessary  boats  and  equiijrneiu  were 
(urni»hed;  inc.ipal>!c  kerj)crs,  who  had  been  apjxjinted  largely 
(or  puli-.ica!  reasons,  were  supplanted  by  experienced  men; 
additional  stations  were  established;  all  were  niBaoed  "by 
citable  surfmco;  the  merit  qrstem  for  appointments  and 
promotions  was  inaugunMad;  s  beach  patral  qrstem  was 
iottodiiced,  toflcthcr  wHh  •  qrttcm  of  lipali;  sad  nfulsiions 
fgr  ths  twcrnMBit  «f  ths  sacvic*  nci*  pranudprtsd.  The 
•Mdt  «(  the  transfocvtliMl  «as  toiaiJsf  sad  stfikinf.  At 
lbs  end  of  the  year  it  «ts  fMUd  tftst  aot  s  Ur-bad  been  lost 
«nthin  the  domain  of  the  service;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  record  was  almost  identical,  but  one  life  having  been 
lost,  allhouRh  the  service  had  been  extended  to  crr.lirare  the 
dangerous  coail  of  Cape  Cod.  Lefiislation  was  suli-cfiucntly 
secured,  totally  eliminating  politics  in  the  choice  of  cilmrs  .in  1 
men,  and  maldng  other  provisaons  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  s>'stem.  The  service  continued  to  grow  in  extent  and 
importance  until,  in  1878,  it  was  separated  from  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Scr\'icc  and  organized  into  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
Treaauijr,  tts  sdwIuiUrstioB  bdng  placed  in  the  bands  of  a 
■neisl  mMdMcBdeat  ■ppolnfH  by  the  peMMcat  sod  eoo- 
iraMdb]rtMacaste,Uiif«raiaf  office  being  linttsd  only  by  the 
vlloftlitpmidcat.  Mr  KladiaB  was  appointed  to  the  poiitiaa, 
wlkbboaahcldtnigog. 

The  acfviee  embrace*  thirteen  districts,  with  >8o  stations  located 
as  nlected  points  iiikm  the  lea  and  lake  caaMs.  Nino  dinricis  on 
tiw  AtUume  and  Gulf  l  oaUs  Contain  JOI  slation*.  including  nine 
houses  tA  tiiu^Li:  on  the  Ktorida  coast,  each  in  charge  ol  a  keeper 
only,  without  crews;  three  district*  on  the  Great  Lakes  contain  6I 
stations,  inrluding  one  at  the  (ails  of  dM  Ohio  river,  Lealiville, 
Kentucky;  and  one  district  '"^T PTffl* IBTIH TWttrfflt  B* IWifftT. 
including  one  at  Nome,  Alaska. 

The  general  administration  of  the  ser\-7re  Is  conducted  by  a 
giwral  superintendent;  an  inspector  of  life-saving  stations  and 
Iwo  mipcrintcnd'^ts  of  construction  of  life-saving  »tatinn»  detailed 
ffi  rri  tHr  Kr\(  nue  Cutler  >K  r\iri-;  a  di»lrict  nuperintcndini  for 
each  distrKt;  and  astutant  in<.pcctor*  of  stations,  alto  detailed 
from  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  "  to  perform  such  duties  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cortdua  of  the  service  as  the  general  Mperintendent 
■uy  require."  There  is  also  an  advinry  boifd  «■  IUc«vii« 
appliances  consisting  of  experts,  to  oearidirdavloHaad  hmptioM 
•ubmitted  by  the  gcnei^l  superintendent. 

Statioa  crewi  art  composeil  of  a  l^tcpcr  and  f-  11  •[x  to  f!i;ht 
turfmen,  with  .in  additl  jn.il  rnn  durinR  the  winter  month*  at 
most  of  the  st.itiani  on  the  Ai'.ini.c-  itMrt.  The  Mirfmen  are  re- 
enlisted  from  year  to  year  during  good  behaviour,  »ub;cct  to  a 
thorough  pfaywal  caamiaatioab  The  ketpari  are  also  subject  to 
Meual  physical  eamination*  after  attaining  the  age  of  fift>  five. 
Stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  ars  manned  (mm  Au^rn't 
l«  to  May  31st.  On  the  laiees  the  active  season  eover«  the  peruxi 
of  naviiption.  from  about  Anil  1st  to  early  in  l)e«  eml),  r.  I  he 
(alli  iiitron  at  Louisville,  and  all  iki.irion^  on  the  Pjciiic  loivr.  are 
in  commissioa  oOBtuusoualy.    One  siatton.  located  in  Dorchester 

Bay,  e»  iiiBaeii  el  wMar  trttWa  Beiaao  haihaer.  whaie 


yachu  lendeavous  and  rruny  accidents  occur,  which,  with  the  one 
at  Louisville  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ttoatin^  hfcbaving  stations 
in  the  world,  is  manned  from  May  i.'>t  to  November  t^th.  Its 
equipment  includes  a  steam  Wg  and  two  casoline  launches,  the 
latter  brine  harboured  in  e  dipCHt  into  the  alter-part  of  the  station 
and  extending  from  the  stem  to  nearly  amidihit*  The  Ijiui^\i'le 
sLiiions  ^uard  tfvc  falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  win;.-  l.'.i-  15  iiui.  h  l  1- 
dangered  from  accidents  to  vessels  passing  over  the  falls  and  small 
craft  which  are  liable  to  t>c  drawn  into  the  chutes  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  river.  Its  equipment  includes  two  river  sldfis  which 
can  be  instantly  launched  dinetty  Uom  the  srays  at  one  aad  «f  tla 
stai  ion.  These  skiffs  are  iewll  boat*  aMdiHed  much  like  inn  hlieifc 
d^■^i^:ned  to  Iw  rowe<J  by  one  or  two  men.  Other  equipments  are 
I'loMdcd  for  the  salvase  of  property.  The  Stations,  located  as 
near  as  pr.ictie.ible  to  .1  Lm-u  hn:^  plm-.  rontain  as  a  rule  convenient 
(^u-^rtl.^^  lor  the  re-s-idini  e  oi  ihu  L.  i;»  r  and  crew  and  a  bo.it  aad 
apiuratus  room.  In  some  instances  ttie  dskclling-  and  txMt-bouse 
are  built  separately.  Each  auiion  has  a  look-out  tower  for  the  day 
watch. 

The  principal  apparatus  consist  of  aorf-  and  life-boats.  Lyie 
((un  and  breeches-buoy  apparatus  and  life-car.  The  Hunt  gun  and 

Cunningham  line  carrying  rocket  are  available  at  seleetcd  stati  *nf 
on  account  of  ili.  ir  greater  range,  but  their  uk-  is  rarely  n<  ii  t.  i  v 
The  crews  are  drilled  daily  in  some  portion  of  rescue  work,  as  practice 
in  mameuvriag.  upsetting  and  righting  boata.  afth  the  bieed 
buoy,  in  the  resusctution  of  the  appartntly  ameetd  sad  la  _ 
nilhng.  The  district  offK-cr*  upon  their  quarterly  visits  examine 
the  ( rews  orally  and  by  drill,  recording  the  proficiency  of  each 
tr<.cmlKT,  inctuding  the  keeper,  which  record  accompanies  their 
rr,i.  rt  to  tho  Kcmr.il  ■superintendent,  f  or  watch  and  patrol  the 
d.iy  of  twvniy-(our  boors  is  divided  into  periods  of  four  or  b\9  bouts 
each.  i>By  watthseaneiaodbyeaeaaHiiathBiook-otit  toanrer 
at  some  other  point  of  veatage,  whne  two  laaa  are  assigned  ta 
each  night  watch  between  suriset  and  sunrise.  One  of  the  aMa 
remains  on  watch  at  the  statiun,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
beach  look-out  and  visits  to  the  telephone  at  specified  inten-als  to 
receive  meuages,  the  x-rvi^c  telephone  system  being  extended  from 
station  to  f^tH*"**  tbrou^out  the  aervi^  with  watchiclc- 

returns,  when  he  uScnt^e^iook-out  and  his 
watchmate  patrols  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  like  patrol  and 
watch  is  maintained  in  thick  or  stormy  weather  in  the  daytime. 
Between  adjacent  stations  a  record  of  the  patrol  is  made  by  the 
exchange  of  brass  checks;  elsewhere  the  patrolman  carries  a  watch* 
man's  clock,  on  the  dial  of  which  he  records  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  kaypoat  trfaich  mark^  the  end  of  his  beat.  On  discovering  a 
vcaiel  itMoing  into  danger  the  patrolman  bums  a  COstoo  signal, 
wfdcb  emiu  a  nilUant  red  flare,  to  warn  the  vessel  of  her  danger. 
The  nombcr  of  vessels  thus  warned  averages  about  tsie  hundrrd  in 
each  year,  whereby  great  loases  are  averted,  the  extent  of  which 
can  never  be  known.  When  a  stranded  vessel  is  discovered,  the 
patrolman's  Coston  signal  apprises  the  crew  that  they  are  seen 
.1  r.r]  asststance  is  at  hand.  He  then  notifies  his  station,  by  telephoae 
ll  possible.  When  rnch  notice  is  received  at  the  station,  the  hecear 
detennlace  the  means  with  which  to  attempt  a  rcacoe.  srhetber  Iqr 
boat  or  faeach-apnaratus.  If  the  beach^apparatus  is  cboaen,  the 
apparatus  cart  is  hauled  to  a  point  dire»  tly  of>pe«ite  the  wreck  by 
horMi-s.  U-pt  at  nio't  of  the  Mations  du  in.;  the  inclement  monthly 
or  by  the  members  of  the  crew.  The  gear  is  unloaded,  and  while 
bdng  set  up — the  members  of  the  ctew  performing  tbdr  several 
allotted  parts  simultaneously  the  haepcr  fires  a  line  over  the 
wreck  with  the  LyIe  gun.  e  aauJI  MBBae  OSnnon  wcighuig,  with  itt 
1 81b  elongated  iron  proiectfle  to  wtueh  tlie  tilie  is  attached,  sUgblly 
more  than  ?oo  lb.  and  having  an  extreme  range  of  about  700  yds^« 
though  siliioin  .ivail.il.l,-  ,it  wrecks  lor  more  than  4CX5  yds.  Thit 

Eiin  was  the  invention  of  Licuteoani  (afterwards  Coloivcl)  David  A. 
yte,  VS.  Army.  Shotlinef  are  of  three  sizes,  A,  A  and  A  of  an 
iaich  diaineieiv  designated  respectively  Nos.  4,  7  anci  9.  The  two 
Isiaar  an  oroinarily  used,  the  No.  4  for  extreme  range.  A  liae 
having  been  ircd  within  reach  of  the  persons  on  ths  wreck,  an  endkas 
rope  rove  thcon^jh  a  tail  blrjek  is  sent  om  by  it  with  instructions, 
iiruued  in  Ennli-h  and  Tfjin  h  on  a  t.i  i  !oard,  to  make  the  t.ul 
last  to  a  mail  or  otlier  clcvatul  (lortiun  of  the  wreck.  This  done,  a 
.^-in.  hawser  it  Itent  OA  to  the  whip  and  hauled  oA  to  the  smck. 
to  be  made  fast  a  little  above  the  tail-block,  after  which  the  shore 
end  is  hauled  taut  over  a  crotch  by  mcsins  of  tackle  attached  to  a 
Mad  anchor.  From  this  hawser  the  breeches-buoy  or  life-car  is 
su'!>en'led  and  drawn  between  the  ship  and  shore  of  the  endlesa 
whip-line.  The  life-ear  can  also  hv  dr.mn  liUe  .1  l-j  it  lietwcen  ship 
and  shore  without  the  u»e  of  a  hawser.  1  he  brni  In  s-huoy  is  a 
cork  life-buoy  to  which  is  attached  a  pair  of  short  r  hin  .i,  lin-echei, 
the  whole  suspetided  from  a  traveller  block  by  suitable  lanyards. 
It  usually  carries  one  person  at  a  time,  although  two  have  frequently 
been  »>rcKii;ht  ashore  together.    The  life-ear,  first  imroduccd  la 

1848.  is  a  I«>*t  of  eorrin;U<-d  iron  with  ,t  eotiv»-x  in'is  rovrr,  lijviisg 
a  hatch  in  the  I'lji  (or  ili"  Ailmi-<.i  in  ..it  fn^-vt n.'i  rs,  wloih  c.in  he 
fastened  either  from  within  or  without,  and  a  few  perloriiii  n«  to 
admit  air,  with  rai-i^l  eds:<-«  to  e^rlude  water.  At  wreck  opcrdi  ns 
during  the  night  the  shore  is  illuminated  by  powerful  acetylene 
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•a  cftm  happen*,  or  am  injtiml  of  lick.  tint  aid  and  ahnple 

fcmrdin  arc  (urni«hcd  them.  Dry  clolhiiw.  nipplicd  by  the  Womcii't 
National  Kel>c(  AMocialion,  is  alto  (umitiicd  to  Mrvivon,  wbicb  the 
destitute  arc  aUowtd  to  keep. 


however,  ha^  now  been  tranifonncd  Into  power  boat*  without 
the  sacrifice  at  any  o(  their  eMential  qualities.  The  installalion  ol 
[xjwcr  i*  effected  by  introducing  a  J5  H.P.  lour-cycle  gasoline  motor, 
weighing  with  iu  fittings,  unks,  9k.,  about  Soo  lb.  The  engine  il 


Several  types  of  light  open  surf-boats  are  used,  adapted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  different  localities  and  occauons  They 
are  built  ol  cedar,  from  23  to  37  It.  long,  and  are  provided  with 
end  air  chambers  and  loagitudtnai  air  case*  on  each  aide  under  the 


installed  in  the  after  air  chamber,  with  the  starting  crank,  revenlrtg 
ctulrhes,  &c.,  recessed  into  the  bulkhead  to  protect  them  from 
accidents.  These  boats  attain  a  ipecd  ti  from  7  to  9  m.  an  hour, 
and  ha^-c  proved  extremely  efficient.  A  new  pon-cr  lifc-boat  (fig.  10^ 
on  Somewhat  improvxd  bncs,  j6  f t.  in  length,  and  equipped 


Pio.  »<— Bctte-McldlM  StirUiTing  Boat. 


Sefr-rtetitrng  and  •W-teilioe  G(ie>bMts,  patterned  aficr  lime 
osed  in  Rn^land  and  otiwr  cmntflaa.  hava  Mtalorata  ben  naaii  at 

most  of  the  Lake  stations  and  at  point*  on  the  ocean  coast  where 
they  can  be  readily  launched  from  ways.    Most  of  these  boats. 


a  l^'I*-  gasoline  aai^aCi  pmraisc*  to  prove  stilt  more  cfficknt* 
A  aamber  of  surf-boata  liava  al>o  been  equipped  with  gaioline 
en|(ines  of  from  s  to  7  ILR«  (br  %bi  and  «ui(Jt  *otk,  with  veiy 
MUsfaciocy  itautta. 


1 
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LIFFORD— LIGHT 


A  dirtiiKtivfly  American  lUe-boat  extensively  u»e<l  i*  the  Beebe- 
McLdUn  teU-bailinE  boat  (fig.  ll),  which  (or  all  round  life-«vinc 
work  ia  held  in  the  nigbett  e»«eem.  It  ptMtcMcs  all  the  aualitica  oi 
Uw  wU-righting  tad  all^bailine  life-boiutt  in  utc  in  all  life-aaviry 
fantitutions,  except  dMt  of  icir-righting;  and  the  aacrificc  of  thit 
ouality  ia  latljely  connteracted  by  the  caw  with  which  it  can  be 
nghted  by  it»  crew  when  capiixrd.  K  ur  .iCMunplishing  thif  the 
aewB M«  tbonMshly  driilcd.  lad/ill  a  trained  crew  caa  tt|iKt and 


numcroui  brancbe*  with  local  committee*.  The  Imp 
mcnt  coatributca  an  annual  (ubiidy  of  M.ooo  ym  (lioooT.  The 
membcTB  o(  the  Institution  coitsiat  of  three  claue* — honorary, 
ordinary  and  arib^rdiaary,  the  anMunt  contributed  by  the  member 
determinilK  dw  dass  in  which  be  ia  placed.  The  chairman  and 
council  are  not,  ai  in  Great  Britain,  appointed  by  thr  «ub»cribcr^. 
but  by  thepreiident,  who  mui'.  alw.iy*  be  a  member  of  ihc  imr>cn.il 
family.  Tbe  Imtttutioo  bcttowa  tbrot  inadaU:  U)  the  owoal  cf 


1     ' ' 

e 

Fic.  M.— Details  of  boat  shown  in  Tig.  to. 


rirht  the  '"if  ^r\f^  rr^umr  tlx  ir  places  at  the  oars  in  twenty  seconds. 
The  boa"  i  I  i  lt  of  (  i-ilar,  weighs  .ibout  IJOO  tb,  and  can  be  um,i1 
at  all  »tJUun>  and  Launched  by  the  crew  directly  ofl  the  beach 
from  the  boat'wagon  cipcciaUy  made  for  it.  Tbo  aaif-bailing 
4|uality  b  lecured  by  a  water-tignt  deck  at  a  levd  a  littte  above  the 
load  water  line  with  relieving  tubes  fitted  with  valves  through 
which  any  water  shipped  run^  1  .n  k  into  the  aea  by  gravity.  Air 
cases  akm,:  ilic  i^vir-i  ur.Ji.r  tlic  thwart*,  inclinini;  toward*  the 
ntulillc  ol  ll.'-  l-iij.it,  iiur.inii^f  the  <ii;aii;ity  i  f  »  jter  taki  ii  in.  aijj  the 

watcr-ball-i>i  tank  tn  the  bottom  increase*  the  subilitv  by  the 

inigbt  of  Um  water  which  can  be  admitted  IttJtVMli 

Wain  tnAMorted  akMw  the  land  it  u  empty.  He  mSSii-mixtmn 

boat  ii  *S  It.  long.  7  It.  beam,  and  will  r.-«rr>'  IJ  to  persons  in 
addition  to  its  crew.  Some  of  itu;c  Kui^,  intended  lor  use  in 
localities  uh<re  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  not  permit  of 
(rrquent  ug  ,cttin|;  an. I  riK'hting  diflllt  il»-lnill  Wfth  OHiir  CI 
which  render  them  xU-ri^hi  ins. 

Ia  additina  to  the  principal  apnliaacw  deefribcd.  a 
miner  importance  are  fnduded  in  tne  equiwncat  of  crery  lile^ving 
station,  sueh  ai  UunrhinR  carriages  for  life-boats,  roller  boat^skids, 
heaving  mi- ki  and  all  n.  ccseary  tools.  Members  ol  all  life-Saving 
are  nwjuirpd  on  all  occasions  of  brat  practice  or  duty  at 
a  to  wear  life-belts  of  the  prescribed  p  it  i  n.        (A.  T.  r.) 

£^«4Mi  Stnicc  in  other  Countrits. — Good  work  is  done  by  the 
Hl^bott  service  in  other  coontrics,  o>ost  of  these  inslitalioas 
iMwllv  ban  foiBod  on  t)w  IbHof  Uw  RoyalNaUoiui 
laitlMaB^CiMift  NwK  Th«  iBvtom  opaithig  fa  the 

BWctu  i.— Estebliahcd  in  1838.  Supported  catircly  by  govern* 
ment. 

Demmcrk. — Established  in 

5B>rd«fi.— Established  io  lte6.  

Franc, -V.  iMUhedlmm^  WjiiBy iiiuililtirii.lMt«iibted 

by  the  government-        ■ . 
C^rmaRy.— EstabHibedlalMs.  Suppoctad  ttiialy  bywhinurv 

contributioaa. 


Tm*o  (Bfadt  Sea).— EetabUsM  fa  IMI. 

JlpMSH^Mtblishcd  in  1872. 


fa«t  re 

CriiHagan  annual  i;rant  from  the  i^iovernmenl.  \ 
Jmy. — Estat.hshtil  in  1^77.   Volunliiry  ajuodaliaa. ~  ■ 
Spoim. — EataUuhed  in  mSo.  Voluntary  a«sociation«  bttt  receiving 
aoaaally  a  gwtt  of  £1440  from  govcmmeat. 
Cawiide  — Established  in  iSto.  G<yv«mment  tcrvice. 
JMtaldL— Established  in   1SS4.    VoluMaiy  asMcfatioo,  but 
Mrfilad  by  a  government  subsidy. 

Norwy. — E^tablishct  in  Voluntary  asadcfatioo,  fait  re> 

Oeiving  a  small  annua!  trr.mt  from  govcrnnu  nt. 

Portrnfi! — E«tabli»htd  m  i.v>H.   Vnli.nt.iry  todetf*  . 
India  {Eait  CmU). — Voluntary  a^Mvi.itii  in.  "  ^-•»  ., 

Auitralia  {Sautk). — Voluntary  av».xialion. 
Ntm  Ztatand. — Voluntary  association.  -    :  '  j' . ' 

/a^oa.— The  National  Life-boat  Institutkm  of  Japaa«MWmded 
In  If  i-.  .T  voluntary  sncirry.  .iwsted  by  povemment.  Ii» 

affairs  arc  m  itia;;!-;!  by  a  president  an. I  a  v!cc-prc<idi-"i ,  ■iic(..rti  d 
by  a  vary  iaflucatial  emiodi.  Theheadottca'i>atT6ky6;  tlic«aare 


merit,  to  be  awarded  to  persons  rendering  distinguished  service  to 
the  In-titution;  (6)  the  medal  uf  numbership,  to  be  held  by  honorary 
and  ordinary  members  or  subachbcn;  and  ifi)  the  medal  of  praise, 
which  is  bestowed  oa  tiMaa  diMfagiiAfai  IhiMhw  far  t^mm 
service  fa  tbe  work  (d  rcacue. 

UFFORD,  ibe  county  town  of  Co.  Doncg.il,  Ireland,  on  ifce 
left  bank  of  the  Foyle.  Pop.  (1901)  446.  The  county  fpol, 
court  huusc  and  infirmary  are  here,  but  the  town  is  practically 
a  sulnirb  of  Strabanc,  across  the  river,  fa  Co.  Londonderry. 
LifTord,  formerly  called  Ballyduff,  wa>  S  cUcf  Mroo^wld  of  tbe 
O'OonncUs  of  Tyrcoonell.  It  was  facoiporaied  as  a  famogli 
(twder  tbe  name  of  Liflcr)  m  the  icigB  of  James  I.  It  icM— ed 
two  —nbiif  to  the  Irtah  pariiamaat  ttntil  the  naioa  fa  tdoa 

UtArarr  (Lat.  Ugtmtihuit,  tnm  Ktan,  to  bfad),  aiqrtfcfag 
which  bfads  or  connects  two  or  more  parts;  in  anatomy  a  piece 
tisue  connecting  different  parts  of  an  organism  (see  Com* 
NEcm'E  Tissues  and  Joints) 

LIOAO,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Albay, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  close  to  the  left  bank  of  a  tribul.vy 
of  tbe  Bicol  river,  and  on  tbe  main  road  through  the  valley. 
Pop.  (1903)  17,687.  East  of  the  town  rises  May6n,  an  active 
volcano,  and  the  rich  volcanic  soil  in  this  region  produces  hcnp, 
rice  and  coco-nuts.  Agriculture  is  the  Mb  «eeBpalfa»  •!  tic 
inhabitants.  Their  language  is  Bicol. 

UOHT.  Introduction.— i  i  "  Light  "  may  be  defined  sub- 
jectiHjr  u  tte  MMi  f  mpViMfan  boMRl  the  m>  Ufa  fa 
the  nMfa  badhr  eoooDfatfoB  «r  dw  tM^  Md  MBM  far  dtt 
discuisbn  of  optical  subjects  wUdi  do  not  lequire  an  objective 
definition,  and,  in  particular  for  the  treatment  of  physiological 
optics  and  vision.  The  objective  definition,  or  the  "  nature  of 
light,"  is  the  ullimti  TItule  of  optical  rc^circh.  "  Emt&sioa 
theories,"  based  on  the  supposition  that  light  was  a  stnram  of 
corpuscles,  were  ?a  first  accepted.  These  gave  place  during  the 
opening  decades  of  rhc  ir.th  cent  jr>' the " undulatory  orwave 
theory,"  t»hich  may  be  regarded  as  rulmiiuttng  in  the  "clastic 
solid  theory  " — so  named  from  the  lines  along  which  the  maibc- 
nutical  investigation  proceeded — and  according  to  which  light 
is  a  tnnsvcrse  vibratory  notion  propagated  longitudinal^ 
ihoti^  tb*  Mthcc  Th*  ■tthcBWtktl  irmrdiM  of  Jam* 
Cleik  Mnvdl  fan*  fad  t«  Ik*  i^faetba  «f  lUi  IfaHvy,  Md  it  fa 
iww  bdd  that  Hgbt  b  Ideatfcd  with  cfactiemafDetfadittwbiaee^ 
such  as  are  generated  by  (»cfllating  dectric  cmmts  or  novlnf 
magnets.  Beyond  this  point  we  cannot  goat  present.  To  quote 
Arthur  Schuster  (Theory  of  Optics,  1904)1  "So  long  as  the  char* 
acter  of  the  displacements  which  constitute  the  waves  remains 
undefined  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  established  a  theory  of 
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Bght."  It  will  thus  be  tccn  that  optical  and  electrical  phenomena 
arc  co-otdinated  u  a  phase  of  the  physics  o(  the  "  aether,"  and 
that  the  investigation  of  these  sciences  culminates  in  llie  deriva- 
tion of  the  properties  of  this  conceptual  medium,  the  existence 
•f  vlikli  WW  calbd  into  bciag  u  aa  imtnmeot  of  RMaich.' 
Th*  BMhidi  «f  tlw  abUfeMlld  theoiy  en  Mill  te  vMd  «hli 

the  eri^n  of  electric  and  nu^ctic  strains  and  stroM^  ti 
addition,  the  treatment  is  more  intelligible,  the  rescar^CS  on 

the  t-lcciromagnelic  theory  Icadinj;  in  many  cases  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  diiferential  equations  which  express  quantitative  rel  itions 
between  diverse  pbenomcn.i.  although  no  pre^iL-e  iiiL-.ininj;  can 
be  attached  to  the  symbols  employed.  The  schotil  iolluwing 
Clerk  Maxwell  and  Ilctnrich  Hertz  has  certainly  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  complete  theory  of  light  and  electricity,  but  the  mcilkods 
must  be  adopted  wUh  caution,  lest  one  be  constrained  to  say 
«rilb  IrfKlnig  Bottunana  Min  (lie  fartraduction  to  hit  KMtotwtci 
ihr  Maamffa  Thnrititr  FMirMtn  mmd  da  UdOar— 

So  Ml  Ich  *M  «dt  MMMI  Schireiss 
Ettdi  Mro*  not kk  mAm  nicht  wcis^" 

CoETUE,  Fatnt. 

The  essential  distJncUom  between  optical  and  electromagnetic 

phenomena  may  traced  to  rli-lerenei-s  in  the  ler-.};t!'ii  uf  li,;ht- 
*ravc»  and  of  clcctiomaKnctic  waves.  The  aelhcr  can  probably 
traniniit  u»ves  of  any  wavc-lcni,'th,  the  vchxity  of  longitudinal 
propagation  being  about  3-io"  cms.  per  second.  The  shortest 
waves,  discovered  by  Schumann  and  arcur.\i(  ly  nu  .l'^ur^■d  by 
Lyman,  have  a  wave-length  of  00001  mm.;  the  ulira-violci. 
noognised  by  their  aaion  on  the  photographic  plate  or  by  their 
ptooMtlog  AiKWCscence,  have  a  wave-length  of  o>ooo2  mm.; 
the  eye  neofdaes  vibrations  of  a  wave-length  ranging  from 
•boMt  OrOOB^  mn.  (viotct)  to  about  0-0007  (nd);  tbc  Infn-ttd 
cayih  Trtprfnrft  Igr  Ihdr  baatiwi  pmrrr  or  by  their  aclloa  en 
phnephiBmceBt  bodiee,  haw  >  iwk«4etUi  of  0^1  mn.;  and 
tbt  loofM  «am  pnieat  b  tbe  ladlatieat  of  a  htnliwtts  flotircc 
aao  dM  iwlfcli  nys  ("  Rest  slraUen  ")  obtained  by  repeated 
reflections  from  quartz  (  ooS;  mm.),  from  fluorite  (o^i;6  mim.), 
and  frorn  sylviie  (o  06  mm.).  The  research  field  of  optics  includes 
the  investigation  of  the  rays  which  wc  have  just  enumerated. 
Adclimitan'on  may  then  be  made,  inasmuch  as  luminous  sources 
yield  no  ot  her  radiations,  and  also  since  the  next  scries  of  waves, 
the  electromagnetic  waves,  haveaminimuni  u.ivu  li  ngthof  6  mm. 

If.  The  commonest  subjective  phenomena  of  Ught  arc  colour 
•M  vWbility,  i.e.  why  are  some  bodies  visible  and  others  not, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  ii  the  physical  significance  of  the  words 
"  transparency," 'coknr"  and"  vftlbOity."  Mtliat  is  ordinarily 
imdcfaiood  by  »  ImuttrmU  aabMaiwe  is  one  whkb  ttaatmiu 
■n  dH  ngrt  ol  «Mte  Kl^  wtAout  appredaUa  atmytfto— 
that  tome  abeorptloo  doea  oecaria  pamJoed  ataidMiMhataaee 
It  viewed  through  a  auftcient  tUeiciieflia.  Cdtm  fa  dde  to  the 
absorption  of  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  unabsorbed 
rays  being  transmitted  to  the  eye,  where  they  occasion  the 
scns.ition  of  colour  (-ice  ComuR;  AnsriRPTioN  or  Licirr). 
Transparent  bodies  are  seen  partly  by  rellectcd  and  partly  by 
transmitted  light,  and  opaque  bodies  by  abvjrption.  Refraction 
also  influences  visibility.  Objects  immersed  in  a  liquid  of 
the  same  refractive  index  and  dispersion  would  be  invisible; 
for  example,  a  glass  rod  can  hardly  be  sceo  when  immersed  in 
Canada  balsam;  other  instances  occur  hi  tko  pttMlecical 
Cfaodnattoa  of  toclc-sect  ions  under  the  micmcope.  In  a  complex 
aock^MliOB  Um  boldness  with  which  the  constKuents  stand 
out  an  OHamfca  of  the  diflcmca  between  their  refractive  in- 
dieea  and  (be  refractive  iwl»of  fteinoanting  medium,  and  the 

•  The  invcntl  jn  of  "  aethers  "  it  to  be  carried  back,  at  least,  to 
the  Crcckphilatopher*,  and  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  they 
were  cuiplricatty  poKutited  to  explain  many  divcrat  phenomena. 
Only  eon  "  ecthir^  haa  Mrvhrad  hi  iMdeni  sciceee— <hat  aasociated 
witii  light  mmi  ilearicity.  and  of  which  Lord  Salisbuiy.  in  hia  pre- 
■idcntial  enoieis  to  the  Britiih  Association  in  1804.  said.  "  For  more 
than  two  reneratinn^  the  main,  if  OOt  the 0Aiy«  lunCtloa  Of  the  Word 

.ir'Hrr '  h.  rn  to  f.  rr-.ijh  a  ■iiMBailva  caao  to  dw  veib  *  to 
undulate.' "   (bee  AsTHaa.) 


more  nearly  the  indices  coincide  the  less  defined  become  the 
boundaries,  while  the  interior  of  the  mineral  may  beoMetadvaa* 
togcously  colored.  Lord  Rayteigh  has  shown  that  tiuapaieilt 
objects  can  only  be  seen  when  non-uniformly  ilhnnbiated, 
the  diitwiicea  in  the  refiactive  indicea  el  the  gubrtance  nd  tho 

bwiiBni«i«BM»  S.  W.Wood  has  petfonwdcipcrineats 

iriitdt  eeafim  tMi  vtev. 

The  analysis  of  white  light  into  the  spectrum  colours,  and  the 
rc-formalion  of  the  original  light  by  transmit  ling  the  spectrum 
through  a  reversed  prism,  proved,  to  the  s;iti4;it!ion  of  Nc.vton 
and  subsequent  physicists  until  late  in  the  it;th  century,  that  the 
various  coloured  rays  were  present  in  while  light,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  prism  was  merely  to  sort  out  the  rays.  This  view, 
which  suffices  for  the  explanation  of  most  phenomena,  has  now 
been  given  up,  and  the  modern  view  is  that  the  prism  or  grating 
really  docs  manu/aeturt  (he  colours,  as  was  helid  previously  to 
Kewton.  It  appears  that  white  light  ia  •  aeqiienca  ol  inepdax 
wave  trains  which  are.  analysed  into  aeriea  oC  aione  rtfular 
tfaiaa  by  the  pciam  or  patkc  hi  •  amaaer  CMnpacahle  with 
the  aadytScal  teeotutloa  prcaented  by  Fburicf^  theorem.  The 
niodeni  view  points  to  the  malhemalUat  existence  of  waves  of 
all  wive4enjgths  in  white  tight,  the  Newtonian  view  to  the 
pUyiital  existence.  Strictly,  the  term  "monochromatic" 
light  is  only  applicable  to  light  of  a  single  wave  length  (which 
c.in  b.ive  no  art  ual  existence),  but  it  ib  commonly  used  to  denote 
It^ht  winch  cannot  be  analysed  by  the  instruments  at  ouriii^posal; 
for  example,  with  Iuw-|kj v. i  r  instruments  the  light  einitud  by 
sodium  vapour  would  be  regarded  as  homogeneous  or  mono- 
chrom.itic,  but  higher  power  instruments  resolve  this  light  into 
two  compoocnts  of  dilTcrcnt  wave-lengths,  each  of  which  ia  (rf 
a  higher  degree  of  homogeneity,  and  it  it  not  iaqMarfbIt  that 
these  rays  may  be  capable  of  further  analysis. 

I  J.  Di^Uns  »f  Ike  Sn^/ttL—ln  the  early  histoty  ol  the 
scicaoe  of  Qght  or  optica  a  twofold  division  was  adopted: 
«ptrie$tfnm  Or.  wkrmrrpim,  amiiior),emhracingthe  phenooteaa 
of  reflection,  i.e.  the  formation  of  images  by  mirrors;  and 
Diopirits  (Gr.  SUi.  through),  embracing  the  phenomena  of 
refraction,  i.e.  the  bending  of  a  ray  of  light  when  passing  ob- 
liquely through  the  surface  dividing  two  media.'  A  third 
element,  Cli'i^mmii  s  (Or.  ■xpCffia,  colour),  v..ij,  ■■■abscquently 
introduced  to  imlude  phi  nomcna  invoK  irif;  coi  .iur  transforma- 
tions, such  as  the  irideMcnce  of  mothcr-of-(>carl,  feathers,  SJivip- 
bubbles.  oil  lloaling  on  water,  &.C.  This  classification  has 
been  disrarded  (.ilthough  the  terms,  particulariy  "dioptric" 
and  "  chromatic,"  have  survived  as  adjectives)  in  favour  of 
a  twofold  division:  geometrical  optics  and  physical  optics. 
Cttmetrieal  0plkt  b  a  matbemaiical  dcvdopoMat  (mainly 
effected  by  icometrical  methods)  of  three  lawt  aaniraed  to 
bo  liforoudy  true:  (1)  the  hnrof  lectilinear  propagation,  via. 
that  tfiwda  hi  straight  Ones  or  royt  in  any  homogeneoua 
medium ;  (a)  the  Uw  of  reflection,  vix.  that  the  incident  and 
reflected  rays  at  any  point  of  a  surface  are  equally  inclined 
to,  and  coplanar  with,  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence;  and  (3)  the  law  of  refraction,  viz.  that  the  incident 
and  refracted  rays  at  a  surface  dividing  two  media  make  angles 
with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  whose 
sines  are  in  a  ratio  (trrmc<i  tbc  "  refractive  index  ")  which  ia 
constant  for  every  particular  pair  of  media,  and  that  the  incident 
and  refracted  rays  are  coplanar  with  the  normal.  Phytkat 
optics,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  dudda- 
tion  of  the  question:  what  is  light?  It  invcatlpUea  the 
nature  of  the  rays  ibcmselvca,  and,  in  addition  to  detemtaloc 
the  validity  ol  Uw  axiolM  of  ftOMttleal  optkt.  cnhtUM 
phenomeoa  Uk  the  eipbmaliea  of  lAleh  in  o^panrtmi  ol  thM 
assumptieoa  fa  oocciiafy. 

Of  the  iubotdinate  phases  of  the  adcoce,  "  pbyriological 
optic*  "  is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  vision,  with  the 
eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  with  colour-perception,  tH^ 

'U  irS  (he  Crt'  lH  iho  word  "  Optics  "  oe 'Ovnsi  (from  <■«9M^ 

the  ol [o  vcni  o(  h/iii.  I  tcv)  wa«  rcstsfcaed  to  quaMMoa 
oonccraing  vi«(oa,  &c,  and  the  oaiuM  of  Ugbt. 
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and  the  luminosity  of  the  i^w-WDim  tnd  firefly;  "  meUoro- 
logical  optics  "  includes  pheflomena  occmrfoncd  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  the  rainbow,  halo,  coioii.\,  mirage,  iwinkling  of 
sUrs  a;id  coloLir  of  the  &ky,  .irul  .ilio  ihc  cUtcU  ol  atmospheric 
dust  in  prQingiing  sucli  bnUi.int  sunsets  as  were  wen  aficr 
the  cn>i)tion  of  Kr.ikjloa;  "  maRnclu-ofWics "  inv^ij^tcs 
the  ctlci  ls  of  ckttncily  and  luagncllbiii  on  opliLal  properties; 
"  photo<bcnmiry,"  wiili  its  mote  praciicat  development 
photography,  is  concerned  with  the  influence  of  light  in  cflcct- 
ing  chemical  action;  and  the  term  "afqiikd  optics"  may 
be  used  to  denote,  on  the  on*  hand, the eitpctllimiUl  invcstiga- 
Hqb  of  Biaterial  fot  forming  optical  systems,  cf.  tha  ttuig  of 
lltMet  tritk  •  vtnr  l«  the  formation  of  a  glass  of  speciiod«ptkal 
nnimiitiM  f vitls  wfaicb  may  be  t»*<**jL>«i  u|rh  iii»n«—  mm  ike 
UMiilMnncjr  of  ndt-ah  for  tbe  bifnHvil  ud  «f  qwuts  for 
the  ultra-violet  rays),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application 
of  geometrical  and  physical  investigations  to  the  construction 
•fopiiral  instruments. 

§  4.  Arrangement  of  Ihc  Suljat.—'Yhc  following  three  divisions 
of  Ihis  article  tlcul  with:  (I  J  (he  history  of  the  sticncc  of  lij;lit , 
(II.)  the  nature  c[  Iigiil;  (111.)  tlie  VLluLity  of  hj;ht ;  but  a 
summary  (which  cl<)cs  not  aim  at  sciciuilic  prtcisioii)  m.iy 
here  be  givco  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  inter-relation  of 
the  varioiu  optical  phcnornrii.1,  those  phenomena  which  arc 
treated  in  separate  articles  bciag  shown  in  larger  type. 

Tbe  simplest  subjoGlhiB  phenomena  of  Ught  are  CoLOtrx 
nd  inuneity,  ihcs  iiiimiiimiinitf  «i  th«  laiur  bcinf  Mmcd 
fautOMKUX,  Wben  light  lolk  «d  «  nediiuM.  it  mr  be  re- 
inmed  hgr  Rnucnoii  or  It  ai»  tyffer  Absob^on;  or  it  may 
be  tfuwnlitod  ud  «iHlei|»-  unucnoM,  and.  if  the  light 
be  compo&iie,  Dispmsion;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  films  on 
water,  briiUant  colours  are  seen,  an  effect  which  is  due  to  Intcr- 
itKENf  t.  Ag.iin,  if  (hi?  rays  be  transmitted  in  two  Jircciions, 
as  wltli  ciTt.iin  crviial^,  "  <!iKil)tc  refraction"  (see  REiPtUKCiiON, 
Din m.i )  ial.c5  pl.itc,  and  ilic  emergent  rays  have  undergone 
PoLAki/.Mio.v.  A  SiHDOvv  IS  cait  Ijy  light  falling  on  an  ojMiac 
objixt,  the  con-plelc  theory  of  whieh  iii\c>!vcs  the  plicnoniciioii 
ol  DtrrKACtiOM.  Some  subttiaoccs  tiavc  the  property  of  trans- 
forming luminous  radiations,  presenting  the  phenomena  of 

CaU>II£SiCENCE,    FlUOBESCKKCS  Mkd   rilOSPUORUCCNCE.  An 

•{ttical  system  is  composed  of  any  MUnbet  of  Misbors  or  Lenses, 
«c  of  both.  If  Ught  fallinf  on  s  lyotcn  be  not  bnwgbt  to  «. 
laeii%  *A  U  all  t«e  cmawot  nvs  bo  net  cencwianlf  «e  ai* 
Biwintnl  «Alt  «  Cmmiio  and  an  AnatMiOM.  Aa  optical 
uswdMbt  b  ilnply  tbe  lettlnt  «p  of  as  optical  system,  the 
Tklescopc,  Micboscope,  OoiEcnvE,  optical  Lantekn, 
Caueba  lucida.  Camera  obscuba  and  the  Kaleidoscope 
are  exattiplei;  instruments  5<:r\'iec.iblc  lor  simull.ineous  vision 
with  both  eyes  arc  termcil  I1isocul.\r  i.v&ihliients;  the 
Srt-KtoscoFE  may  be  pluctd  in  this  category;  the  optical 
action  ol  the  Zo^trope,  with  its  modern  development  tlie 
Cinematograph,  depends  upon  the  physiological  pcrsiiicnec 
of  Vision.  Meteorological  optical  phenomena  comprise  the 
CoKOKA,  Halo,  ^tlKACE,  Rainbow,  coU>ur  of  Sky  and  Twiucni, 
and  also  astiDnomical  refraction  (see  R£PRAcnoy,  Astro- 
ManwO:  the  complete  theory  of  the  corona  involves  DtrrRAC- 
n^ju^jttnoipbKic  Dvcr  abo  pfayri »  pact  in  thia  gmup 

(  I.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancients  were  more 

familiar  with  optics  than  with  any  other  branch  of  physics: 
and  thii  may  be  due  to  the  f.iet  that  for  a  knowledge  of  e.xternal 
things  raau  i&  indebted  to  llie  StiLse  of  vision  in  a  far  greater 
dtpiue  than  to  othc-r  •.tiiscs.  That  light  travels  in  stiaight 
litics — or,  in  other  words,  that  an  object  is  Mcn  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  really  lies — must  have  been  realized  in  very  remote 
times.  The  antiquity  of  mirrors  points  to  some  ticqtiaintance 
with  tbe  phenomena  of  reflection,  and  Layaril's  discovery 
«(  a  coAvea  lena  of  nck-oystal  among  tbe  mias  of  the  palace 
«C  IGaviid  jai!^ki  •  bwwWpe  «i  U»  iNinins  and  inapH^^ 
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poMBof  tItetaiHMi.  IteMbweMvihiaiafeb 

the  fuiHknwntal  law  of  rt6ectio«,  via.  thectyaattyof  tteangka 

of  incidence  and  reflection;  and  it  was  Hero  of  Alexandria  who 
proved  thai  the  path  of  the  ray  is  the  least  pouiblc.  The  lyns^ 
as  an  instrument  for  magnifying  objects  or  for  concentrating 
rays  to  elTccl  combustion,  was  also  known.  Aristophanes, 
ill  the  Clouds  (c.  424  D  c),  nicnlions  the  u.m:  of  the  burning  glass 
to  dc-stroy  the  writing  on  a  waxed  tablet;  much  later,  I'liny 
describes  such  glaitacs  a»  solid  balls  of  rock-crystal  or  glass, 
or  hollow  glass  balls  filled  with  water,  and  Seneca  mentions  their 
use  by  engravers.  A  treatise  on  optics  (Karorr^di),  assigned 
to  Euclid  by  Proclus  and  htarinus,  shows  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  pradMCtioa  of  inagea  by  plaae,  cyliadncal 
and  concave  aad  conves  nlwlcal  olawi,  but  it  ia  doahtial 
wfaeth«  Ettdid  vn  the  anthac^  mHJbm  Ihb  Mik  Mt 
tbe  H)mii,  a  voib  treathii  of  vUoB  and  aba  aMiiMd  «•  Um 
by  Proclus  and  Marinus,  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  more 
particulaxly  since  the  demonstrations  do  not  exhibit  the  pre* 
CL-iion  of  hii  other  writings. 

krflcciion,  or  catnptrics,  was  the  key-note  of  their  explana- 
tions of  optical  phenomena;  it  is  to  the  reflection  of  solar 
rays  by  the  air  that  Aristotle  ascribed  twilight,  and  from  his 
observation  of  the  colours  formed  by  light  falling  on  ipray, 
he  ai tributes  the  rwibow  to  retiectioB  liom  drops  of  rain. 
Although  certain  elementary  phenomena  of  refraaion  had 
also  been  noted — such  as  tlw  apparent  bending  of  an  oar  at 
the  point  where  it  nKt  the  water,  and  the  apparent  elevation 
of  a  ooia  in  a  baitn  by  iilliag  I  hahaiin  with  muM-jj^  ^nantiia' 
tiv«  law  of  refraciion  waa  nafcaaw*;  hi  ladt  It  WM  aat  fMwn* 
latod  uota  the  boiMng  of  the  aytb  ctntivr.  Tbe  «aaiipria 
of  white  l^ht  Itiio  tbe  oomIrihos  ipectnim  of  lalnbowcalaMia 
by  transmis^on  titrough  a  prism  was  obicr\'ed  by  Seneca,  who 
regarded  the  colours  as  fictitious,  placing  tbera  in  the  $aine 
category  as  tbe  bidcittnt  appeaivca  «f  tb»  foilhill  oa  • 
pigeon's  neck.  « 

{  2.  The  aver^on  of  the  Crceli  thinkers  to  detailed  expcri- 
menial  inquiry  stultified  the  progress  of  the  science;  instead 
of.  acquiring  facts  necessary  for  formubting  scienUfic  laws 
and  correcting  hypo:  hest^s,  ihc  Greeks  devoted  their  intellectual 
energies  to  phibs<ipht/iiig  on  the  nature  of  light  itself.  In  their 
scaicb  for  a  theory  the  Creeks  wete  mainly  coocemed  with 
vbio»^  other  woidat  they  aombt  to  determine  how  an  objea 
waa  aen.  and  la  wbal  lie  nolaui  ant  dun  tWoriia. 
bvolviag  the  conception  that  1^  was  »  itnav  of  odmrU 
paitkfcai  wen  Idnadaicd.  The  FytbaaDceaaa  iwwBud  that 
vbloB  and  colour  new  canted  by  the  booibtnlinnit  of  tbe  eye 
by  minute  particles  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  object 
seen.  The  Platonists  subsequently  introduced  three  elements -~ 
a  stream  of  particles  einiiied  by  the  eye  (their  "divine  fife  "), 
which  united  with  the  solar  rays,  and,  after  the  combinatjoo 
had  met  .-i  streoM  t«m  Ibs  objcctt  Miuwd  t»  tbe  ogv  mA 

excited  viijoo. 

In  some  form  Of  other  the  emission  theory— that  light  was  a 
longitudinal  propulsion  of  material  particles — dominated  optical 
thought  until  the  beginning  of  the  tgth  century.  The  authority 
of  the  Platonists  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  Aristotle'a 
theory  that  light  was  an  activity  {itifrtwk)  of  a  medium  whicb 
he  tonmed  the  fcfriK*^  (iia^apb);  aboat  lw»  thowaad  yean 
hiK  Nowion^  eapaiiiton  of  hb  cerpuKidar  tbeocy  vmeum 
the  mdidatHy  bypotbeaw  of  Deecaitca  aad  Huygeaa;  and  It 
wRt  only  after  tbe  acquisition  of  new  eaperincatal  facts  that  tbi 
labours  of  Thomas  Young  and  AnfaMin  Rond  Unbitafa^ 

cst.iblishcd  the  wavc-lljtory. 

§  3.  The  experimental  study  of  refraction,  which  had  been 
•ilmtist  entirely  neglected  by  the  early  Greeks,  received  more 
;Ltteniion  during  tt'.e  opening  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Clcomcdes,  in  lids  CydUai  Iktary  0/  Ueieors,  c.  kJ>.  so,  alludes 
to  tbe  apparent  bending  of  a  stick  partially  immersed  in  water, 
and  to  the  rendering  visible  of  coins  in  basins  by  filling  up  with 
water;  and  also  remarks  that  the  air  may  refract  tbe  sun's 
lasFS  ao  aa  to  render  that  huninafy  visiblai  altbomb  actiwOy 
baaybabdowthkbgriiDQ.  Tbi  ttwt  «JabnH«<  «<  «fc>  «M» 
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writers  on  ^tics  is  the  AloT.indrijn  Ptolemy  (:nd  rcntury). 
His  writings  on  light  arc  biliL- '.(.■<]  to  be  prcMrrvcii  in  two  imperfect 
Latin  nunuacripts,  tbentsil\cs  u,u>sl,ii;^>ns  from  the  Arabic. 
TIm  Mbjecu  diactttaed  include  ihe  nature  of  light  and  colour; 
tbe/ocmntiMi  of  images  by  various  types  of  mirrors,  refractions 
Mt  tJie  tarface  of  glass  and  of  water,  with  tables  of  the  angle 
tion  corresponding  to  given  aaglbtflf  incidence  (or  rays 
>  air  ta  alBM  and  iMia  Air  to  vaun  aad  alM  aMM* 
ictiwi»i<.  t>aappnBl«Bi>lactiiwat  9tm  kmrntlif 
body  due  to  tihe  ttftactioa  of  ll^^t  in  iu  passage  (brou^  the 
atnHMpbere.  Tbc  autbcnticity  of  these  maniucripu  has  been 
compiled:  the  A!":cr,-st  r^^.t.^i^.s  no  mention  of  the  Oplm. 
cor  u  the  subject  of  asironunucal  reiractioos  noticed,  but  the 
strongest  objection,  according  to  A.  dt  Mfl^piW  ^  (kt  itct  that 
their  author  was  a  pimr  Rionictcr. 

I  4.  One  of  the  results  uf  the  decadence  of  the  Rorran  empire 
was  the  suppression  of  the  academies,  and  few  additions  were 
■Mde  to  Kientific  knowledge  on  European  soil  unUI  the  13th 
MUwy.  Extinguished  in  tba  West,  the  spirit  of  reioarch  was 
kbdled  in  the  East.  nMMMrioD  of  tbc  Anbt  to  powtf  and 
'tatl»nli«aMqrmMb«Bdfar  tteMQBirition  of 
«f  CMWh  «d  dariac  the  Mbwiag  five 


centiuka  the  Arabs,  b(ib  tf  Mr  pRKrvatkm  of  existing 
vorks  and  by  their  ori^^bial  mnowrks  (which,  however,  were 
but  few),  took  a  pf-rmnncnt  plr.cc  i:i  ihi:  h:-.:ory  of  science. 
Pre-eminent  among  AraSun  nnsts  is  Alhxicn,  «ho  ilourished 
in  the  i  nh  century.  rr-ni.;ril>  .i  m.i;  hcmatician  and  aslronomcr. 
he  also  investigated  a  wide  range  of  optical  phcnomiiia.  He 
examined  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  ami  tin-  funLiion,  u(  as  i^cvir.d 
|iarts  in  promoting  vision;  and  explained  how  it  is  that  we  see 
one  objart  with  two  eyes,  and  thea  not  by  a  aiatic  ay  or  beam 
Mhad  baai  pccviouly  held,  but  by  Uao  cooaaof  lays  ptocccdinit 
hmk  Um  o^jtct,  oat  to  wch  c|<ik  He  attributed  visioo  to 
MMoatkM  froa  tte  body  aMB;  and  cn  hia  authoito  ih« 
Vtatonk  tbcory  Ml  Into  <Sm{mie.  He  al»  dbeoMeB  tbe 
magnifying  powers  of  lenses,  and  it  may  be  that  his  wTiiIngs 
on  tills  subject  inspired  the  subsequent  invention  of  spcctacli-^ 
Astronomical  observations  led  10  the  invest i>;,ii;on  ft  rt fraction 
by  the  atmo«.phcrc.  in  particular,  aitronomical  refraction,  lie 
cii'lainc^l  ilie  phenomenon  of  l-.vilighl,  and  showed  a  connexion 
between  its  duration  and  tbe  height  o£  the  almosplKrc.  He  also 
treated  eptUal  dtupiions.  both  in  direct  vision  and  in  vision  by 
reflected  and  rtfncled  light,  including  the  phenomenon  known 
as  tbe  kwimM awm,  i.e.  the  apparent  increase  in  the  diameter 
,«(  tbe  wn  or  Mon  wbca  near  the  hociaon.  This  appeaiaocc 
bad  bna  opUwd  by  Ptolaaqr  on  tbe  supposition  ibat  the 
dhMcior  1M0  actnt^y  bwcmdl  by  nfiaction,  and  his  com- 
■miU^  Tbraa  endMvettrcd  to  eiphin  why  an  object  appears 
larger  «hen  viewed  under  water.  But  aclu.-il  experiment  showed 
that  the  diameter  did  not  increase.  Alhaitn  gave  the  correct 
e.x  plana  tion,  which,  however,  I'riar  Bacon  attributes  to  rioitir.y. 
We  judge  of  distance  by  com;)iring  the  ansk-  under  «hii!i  an 
object  is  seen  with  its  supposed  diitani.e,  so  th.it  it  tv,o  objects 
be  seen  under  nearly  equal  angles  and  one  be  supposed  lu  be 
more  distant  than  the  other,  then  the  forn.cr  will  be  supposed 
to  be  tbe  larger.  When  near  the  horizon  the  sun  or  moon, 
ttoodved  as  vcnr  distant,  are  intuitively  compared  with  tcrrcs- 
trfd  oMMlik  tmthmim  tbqr  aipMC  Jaifs  than  t«ben  viewed 


{  5.  While  the  Arabs  were  acting  as  the  custodians  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  institutions  and  civili^lions  of  Europe  were 
gradu.iliy  crystallizing.  Ati;i<led  by  the  Mongols  and  by  the 
Cruvidrr?.  the  Bagdad  ciliph^tcdisappcarcd  in  the  i.Uh  century. 
At  th.Tt  period  thc.Ar.ibic  rnmment:iriL-s.  which  had  already  been 
brought  to  Europe,  were  beginning  to  exert  great  influence  on 
scientific  thought,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  rarity  and  the 
iocrcasing  demand  for  the  originals  and  translations  led  to 
tbosc  forgeries  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  literature 
aClbenidcUaatBL  Tbelint  ucatitt  on  optica  wiUtot  in  Europe 
vaa  adadttad  by  to anihsr  Vitdio  or  VfuOtOk  a  nttiva  of  Mand, 
to  be  based  on  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and  Albasen.  ItvoawilttaB 
in  about  i>70,  aod  first  puUished  in  I5;a,  witb  a 


I  tion  of  Alhazen's  treatise,  by  F.  lUsacr,ander  the  title  Tluiaurut 
opluar.  Its  i.iblcsof  refraction  arc  more  accurate  than  Ptokmy's; 
the  .luihcr  tolluws  .Mhxicn  in  his  invcstigjlion  of  lenses,  but  his 
determinations  of  the  foci  and  magnifying  powers  of  spheres 
arc  inaccurate  He  attributed  tbe  twinkling  of  stars  to  refract  too 
by  moving  air,  and  observed  that  the  sdatillatioa  was  iacraaMd 
by  viewinf  throui^  water  in  gentle  motiaa;  bo  aba 
Ibat  botb  niactte  and  fdaaioa  1 
ibe  ntabow.  bat  bo  ftwe  no  wuhnaiiwi  of  tbo 

The  PtrspetttM  Ctmmuttlt  of  Joha  Peckbaa,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  being  no  more  than  a  collection  of  elementary 
propositions  containing  nothing  new,  v. e  h  ivc  next  to  consider 
the  voluminous  works  of  Vitcllio's  illustrious  contemporary, 
Roger  Iljcon.  His  writings  on  light.  I'crspn  ,.n  l  Specula 
nxc:llicmi:tni'..  arc  included  in  his  Opus  majus.  It  is  conceivable 
th.r.  he  .anu:i:jited  with  the  nature  of  the  images  formed 
by  light  traversing  a  small  orifice — a  phenomenon  noticed  by 
Aristoik,  .in  l  .ipplied  at  a  btcr  date  to  the  constructioo  of  tba 
camera  obicura.  Tbe  iavenlian  of  Ihe  magk  laateia  baa  beta 
ascribed  la  Bacon,  and  Wa  atalemenu 

reabartlM  of  tbcM  bHiMnHBli*  ""^H  bo 

conceptions  of  ibe  apyBcotions  of  knacs.  As  to  tbc  nature  of 
hght.  Bacon  adhered  to  the  theory  that  objects  arc  rendered 
visible  by  emanations  from  the  eye. 

The  history  of  stiinte,  and  more  particularly  the  hiitory  of 
inventions,  tonslanlly  confronts  iis  wilh  the  problem  presented 
by  ^uch  wntincs  .is  Krijr  Baron's.  Rarely  has  it  been  given  to 
one  m.in  to  promote  an  rnlirely  new  theory  or  to  devise  an 
original  instrument,  it  is  more  generally  the  case  thai,  in  tbo 
evolution  of  a  single  idea,  there  comes  some  stage  which  arrcMB 
our  attcntiofi.  and  to  which  we  assign  the  dicnily  of  an  "  iavcn* 
tion."  Funhermorr,  the  obscurity  tbal  wrroiinda  tba  catly 
biitoiy  of  ipectarba,  the  anfk  haum,  tbo  trioHoyt  tmi  Iba 
■ikioitoiir.  ny  find  apettiaiaobtian  bi  AoipMt  of  iho  wMdla 
ages.  The  nn  uir  .1  philost^rficr  wbo  waa  bold  enough  to  present 
toa prinrcn  1  ar oi  pcctaclcsoratekacope would bcin imminent 
danger  of  l>eing  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  as  a  powerful 
and  dangerous  magician;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  maker 
of  such  an  instrumcnl  v.ui.mI  ji alously  guard  the  secret  of  its 
actual  construction,  however  much  he  might  advertise  its 
potentialii  ies  ' 

i  6.  The  awakening  of  Europe,  which  first  manifested  itself 
in  Italy,  Engbnd  and  France,  was  followed  in  the  it^th  century 
by  a  period  of  increasing  inlcllcrtual  activily.  The  need  for 
e)4>crimcntal  inquiry  was  realized,  and  a  tendency  to  dispute 
the  dofBttUta  of  tbo  cburch  and  to  question  the  tboorka  of 
the CMblidked adieali of  phflosophy  became  apparam.  laiha 
science  of  optics,  Italy  led  the  van,  the  foremost  pioneers  bciaf 
Francisrus  Maurolyrus  (1404-1 57 5)  of  .Messina, and  GiambaltiM 
dflla  Porta  (ty^S-ifti5)  of  NapKi.  A  treatise  by  MaurulycOB 
entitled  I'lu;!hmi  de  Lutnine  el  Umbra  prospcilivum  rcdiortm 
incuientium  facUntrt  (1575),  contains  a  discussion  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  light — an  early  e<.«ay  in  photometry; 
the  formation  of  circular  patches  of  light  by  small  holes  of  any 
shape,  with  a  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon;  and  tlw 
optical  rcbtions  of  iba  paitt  of  the  eye,  maintainin(  Ibat 
the  crystalline  humoor  acta  at  a  lona  wWcb 
the  retina,  explaining  short*  and  loat^^ 
metrapta),  «Ub  tboaunHtioB  ibai  tbtfo 
by  concave,  and  tbo  bMtar  by  coavM,  kaaaa.  BeobMrvodtba 
spherical  aberration  due  to  elements  beyond  the  axis  of  a  lens, 
and  also  the  caustics  of  refraction  (diacaustics)  by  a  sphere 
(seen  as  the  bright  b. airdarir";  of  the  luminous  patches  formed 
by  receiving  the  iransmiiti-d light  ona  screen),  which  he  correctly 

'  It  teems  probable  that  spectacles  were  In       towards  the  end 

of  the  wh  r.  nf.ry.  The  lt.dian  dictionar^^  of  the  Ai-!,ulrfni[i  ielSa 
Crmta  ii'  1:'  •  ^  iittont  a  (ermon  of  Jordan  de  Kiv.>lto.  jmiM --hrd  in 
1305.  wlmh  refur!.  to  the  invrntion  as  "not  twenty  year^  since"; 
and  Mii  J  lu  nbrn  k  ^Iafr*  th.ii  the  tomb  of  Salvinus  Armatun.  a 


Florentine  nobleman  who  died  in  1317,  boars  an  inscription  a(«>igtiiag 

Swniiotftitfb'SSij  uMiiim'ii'miibibTo'^'*  ""^  Caum* 
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of  incidence  and  refnctko  to  be  ia  the  coMUat  ntio 
of  8  to  5,  and  the  rainbow,  in  which  be  recognind  four  colour*, 

orange,  green,  bl.ic  an  1  purple,  to  bo  formed  by  nyt  reflected 
in  the  droi*  along  ihc  siUcs  of  an  octagon.  Porta's  fame  rests 
cliicfly  on  his  Mafia  naiurciii  j;;y  ii'c  mirMulii  rcrum  nalurr.'ium, 
of  which  four  boolts  were  published  in  iss-S,  the  com[jiiic  work 
of  twenty  book5  appearing  in  1589.  It  attained  great  popuUrity, 
perhaps  by  reason  of  its  ostonislung  medley  o(  subjects — 
pyrotechnics  and  perfumery,  animal  reproduction  and  bunting, 
alchemy  and  optics, — and  it  was  teveral  times  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  English  (with  tba  title  Nalttral  Uaiick,  1658), 
0<n|MU^  Acach,  Spuiih,  Hthtwywid  Awbfc.  ^Tbe^  iwck 

which  the  awtbor  ha  wmwlliiiw  been  credited;  bat,  wboew 
the  inventor,  Porta  ma  oadaabtedly  responsible  for  Improi^ 
and  popularisag  that  iaetrumcnt,  and  also  the  ma^c  lantern. 
In  the  same  woric  practical  applications  of  lenses  are  suggested, 

Combjn.^ti<ms  c<in:i).;r.iblf  with  telescopes  are  vaguely  ireatcii 
and  spectacles  arc  discuised.  His  De  Krfraelione,  opticct  parU 
(1543)  contains  an  account  of  binocular  vi.ion,  in  which  are 
found  indications  of  the  principle  of  the  stcreuacope. 

i  7.  The  empirical  study  of  lenses  led,  in  the  opening  decade 
o(  the  17th  centtiry,  to  the  emergence  of  the  tckicopc  from  iu 
lanaaraliaeimty.  The  first  form,  known  as  the  DMnOT  Galileo 
lilncwpr,  mniiilri  nf  ■  rnnTn  nni  b  rnnrnrr  Imi.  ■  rnmliliiilinii 
«Udi  fvw  citct  ioutei;  the  kler  form,  now  luwan  M  the 

'  '  "  tekaoDpe  (ia  eoalnit  irilh 
or'tencMiial"  tdescope)  coariMd  of  two  oomcs 
1 9Efe  iovBrted  images.  With  the  nicroacope.  too, 
advances  were  made,  and  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  compound 
typo  fanv"  into  roinnn^n  use  .il.'out  this  time.  Thcst?  single 
initrutnciils  were  loilowc<l  by  llic  iiivenlion  of  binocular'5,  i.e. 
insirumentb  \vhich  permitted  iimultancoas  vision  with  both  eyes. 
Thiro  ii,  little  doubt  that  the  experimental  realization  of  the 
Uli  :,i  i.fM-,  opening  up  as  it  did  such  immense  fields  for  asiruiKjTin- 
cal  research,  stimulated  the  study  of  knscs  and  optical  systems. 
The  investigations  of  Mauroiycus  were  insufTicicnt  to  explain 
the  theory  of  the  tclcscoiK,  and  it  was  Kepler  who  fint  determined 
the  principle  of  the  Galilean  lcIcsco[>e  in  liis  Ditpblc€  (161 1), 
which  also  conlaina  the  first  dcacripUon  of  the  ■attaaamical  or 
Kepfefka  tdcMepe,  aad  the  demMStiatiaa  that  nyt  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  a  pIaBO<oavex  kas  flow  i»  a  foCM  aft  a  poiat  on 
the  axis  distant  twice  the  radius  aC  the  Ctrwd  flarface  of  the  lens, 
an  d,  in  the  case  of  an  equally  convex  lens,  at  an  axial  point 
di^t;\:lt  only  once  the  radius.  Hc  failed,  however,  to  dclcmiine 
accurately  the  case  for  unequally  convex  lenses,  a  problem 
which  w.xs  solved  by  Bonavcnlura  Cavalicri.apupil  of  Galileo. 

Elarly  in  Ilic  17th  ccnltir>'  great  efforts  were  made  to  determine 
the  law  of  refraction.  Kcplcr,  in  his  Protcgomcna  ad  Vifcllianem 
(1604),  assiduously,  but  unsuccessfully,  searched  for  the  law, 
and  cu  ooly  be  credited  with  twcnty-tevcn  empirical  rules, 
Italy  al  tha  aature  of  approximations,  wMch  he  employed  ia  hi» 
iheoryofloMi.  Thetrueiaw— that  the  ratio ol  the ihics  of  the 
aa^  of  laddcnce  and  refraction  is  cooitant— naa  dixovcrcd 
ia  i6n  bgr  WSMmed  Sadt  (ssofi6aO:  hut  «aa  aubliabed 
fwtheiiittineallarhiideath,aad«lthiMneiitSoafl(HeBame. 
by  Dncartee.  Wbcms  in  Soell's  manuscript  the  law  was  suted 
ia  the  form  of  the  ratio  of  certain  lines,  trigonomctrically  inter- 
prelable  as  a  ratio  of  cosecants,  Descartes  expressed  the  law  in 
its  modern  trigonometrical  form,  viz.  as  the  ratio  of  the  sines. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  modern  form  was  independently 
obtained  by  James  Gregory  and  published  in  bis  Opliai  promota 
(l66j).  Armed  with  the  law  of  refraction.  Descartes  determined 
the  geometrical  theory  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rainbows, 
but  did  not  mention  how  far  he  was  indebted  to  the  cxplana- 
tioa  of  the  prinaqr  horn  by  Antonio  de  Doaalais  ia  t6ii;  and, 
~  'r,  ia  his  wUUmm  to  the  knotdejp  ai  the  lifcirrpe 


of  aatare. 


y/kimt  ii  kMmdt,  aad,  ia  a  — aBer  laaeiMa,  »e  tie 

modem  ondtilatory  theory.  He  imagined  light  to  be  a  pressure 
transmitted  by  an  infinitely  elastic  roedivm  which  pervades 
space,  and  colour  to  be  due  to  rotatory  motrons  of  the  particlea 
of  this  medium.  lie  attempted  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
law  of  refraction,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  light  pa<^^ed 
more  readily  through  a  more  highly  refractive  medium.  This 
view  was  combau  j  by  rii-rrc  de  I'crmat  (1601-1665),  who,  from 
the  principle  known  as  the  "  law  of  least  time,"  deduced  the 
converse  to  be  the  case,  i^.  that  the  velocity  varied  invcntiy 
with  the  lefiactive  index.  In  brief,  Fcrmat's  anamcat  was  aa 
foUom:  ShMt  aauoa  performs  her  opeiatieas  by  the  aMSt 
dinctnMM«rdHitaitpathi,thaithapathof  aiagr  eC  lU* 
batiiaaa  aiqr  tuo  poiati  ntift  be  Ndithai  Cha  tlM  aeeafied  la 
thapaMSielsaaUidonim.  The  rartlllMir  ptopegatloa  and  the 
1c»  of  rdiectioo  obviously  agree  with  this  principle,  and  ft 
remained  to  be  proved  wt'ithcr  the  law  of  refraction  Lillied. 

Although  Fermal's  preniiiS  is  useless,  his  inferciKc  i^  alu^lile, 
and  the  most  notable  application  of  it  wrs  m.-idc  in  ,-.bov:t  18:4 
by  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  who  mcrgcrl  it  into  his  con- 
ception of  the  "  tbar.icteristic  function,"  by  the  help  of  which  all 
optical  problems,  whether  on  the  corpuscular  or  on  tJie  imdulator 
theory,  arc  solved  by  one  common  process.  Hamilton  was  ia 
powrssioB  of  the  germs  of  this  grand  theory  some  yean  before 
1824,  hat  it  was  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  i 
ia  that  yaar,  aad  published  in  impofect  iastalmcBta  i 
later.  Thefbliowiagishisowadceciipticaof it,  ItbofI 
as  exhibiting  the  adgia  af  Ftamtii  Mactlaak  Ha  fdatioa  tn 
eoatcmporary  aad  mheeqiMt  hauahjg%  aad  ka  coapextai 
with  other  analytical  priadplei^  llonow,  it  a  important  u 
showing  Hamilion's  vieaa  on  a  vcqr  siagulai  part  of  the 
more  modtta  WiUKf  «f  the  KlMca  la  mkk  ha  ooatrihaiid 
so  much. 

"Thusuahahjiwwaiandaetfiebeeatyaadutaity.lBtheBmi- 
eel  machsnfe^  at  the  peacnt  UMthod  of  fjorangc,  who  have  felt 
the  iXWlir  aaa  dhato  of  it' "  central  dynamical  thcorctn  which  he 
(iedueeii,  ia  the  aMmnfiw  analylique  .  .  .,  muit  feel  that  mathe- 
matical optics  can  only  tiun  attain  a  coordinate  rank  with  mathe* 
matical  mo-hanics  .  .  .,  when  it  shall  possess  an  appropriate 
method,  and  become  the  unfotdinc  of  a  central  idea.  ...  it  ap- 
pears that  if  a  gencnl  nctbod  hi  deductive  opcin  caa  be  attained 
at  all,  it  nnst  now  from  saaie  law  or  principle,  itseV  ef  the  hidbest 
gcAeniGty,  and  amoac  the  highest  mults  oi  induction.  .  .  .  fThial 
must  be  the  principle,  or  law,  called  usually  the  Law  of  Lca« 
Action;  suggested  by  qucstiorublc  views,  but  e^tabltBhcd  on  the 
widest  mduction,  ana  embracing  tvtty  known  combination  of  media, 
and  every  straight,  or  bent,  or  curved  line,  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
along  whkh  lignt  (whatever  light  may  be)  extenoi  its  influence  luc- 
ccsHveiy  in  space  and  time:  namely,  that  this  linear  path  of  liKht, 
from  one  point  to  another,  is  always  found  to  be  nicb  that,  if  it  be 
compared  with  Iho  other  infinitcfy  various  lines  by  which  in  thought 
and  in  teomctr^'  thr  Mme  two poinl»  miKht  b<-  connected,  a  certain 
intcRral  or  sum,  called  often  Adicn.  and  dejicndiitp  by  lixed  rules 
on  the  length,  and  ^hapc,  and  position  of  the  iwtli,  and  on  the  media 
which  are  traversed  by  it,  is  less  than  all  the  dmiLar  integrals  for 
the  other  neighbouring  lines,  or,  at  least,  posaessei,  with  respect  to 
them,  a  certain  Uatimary  property.  Froai  this  LMr>  ti»a»  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  named  the  Law  or  SxATSMtaav  AcnOH,  It  seiaM 
that  we  may  most  fitly  and  with  b«^t  hope  set  out.  in  the  synthetic 
or  deductive  process  and  in  the  scan  li  of  a  malhematieal  method. 

"  Accordirit;ly.  from  this  known  law  of  least  or  statinnary  action 
I  deduced  :Ii>nt;  •■ince)  another  connected  and  coextensive  principle, 
which  may  be  called  by  analogy  the  Law' or  Varying  Action, 
and  wlucb  seems  to  offer  natncaUy  a  method  such  as  we  are  srehiim 
the  one  taw  bdng  as  it  were  the  last  step  in  the  ascending  scale  M 
induction,  respecting  linear  paths  of  light,  while  the  other  law  may 
usefully  be  made  the  first  in  the  descending  and  deductive  way. 

"  The  former  of  these  two  laws  was  discovered  in  the  following 
manner.  The  dcment.jry  principle  ol  straight  rays  showed  that 
lipht,  under  the  most  simple  and  usual  circumttanccs,  employs  the 
direct,  and  therefore  the  shortest,  course  to  pass  from  ooe  point 
to  another.  Again,  it  was  a  very  eariy  discovery  (atUfbiilw  by 
Laplace  to  Ptoiciny),  that,  hs  the  caee  of  a  plane  mirrar,  the  hcnt 
line  farmed  by  the  tnddeot  aad  wlseted  lay*  Is  shorter  than  any 
other  b<Tit  line  having  the  same  extremities,  and  having  its  pcir.t 
o(  bcnfiin,;  (<n  the  mirroc.  These  facts  Vki-rt  thriiir;ht  by  Mime  t'j  f  •-- 
inh-Lincei.  .ind  reiitilts  of  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  naitirc;  .-.id 
Ferm.1t.  who^  rewarehcs  on  maxima  and  minima  are  cl.iimcd  I'v 
the  Contiflcnial  mathematicians  aa  the  awia  of  the  dificrcnttal 

t»  tiaaa  enan  aSiStar  aceMsv  ia  tha 
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pin  caw  of  rrrraetkm.  -  He  bcltmd  that  by  «  Mctaphv- 

cosmolo^ical  occnsitv,  armag  Ifom  th«  lifliplidty  of  the 

'        tji:>-*  thp  rouTM"  which  it  can  travcne  in  the 


a1s» 

I  u  ri  .  iiTii  thi-  mcijphysical  opinion  with  the  law 
livovcrrd  cxperunriit.tlly  by  Snelliui,  Format  was 
th;i!  the  n»t)  Itngtli  ,  i  r  ii^iiir',  uhich  Socllius  had 


measurcti  un  tlie  inci<icnt  ny  prolonged  and  on  (he  rdractcd  ray. 
•nd  bad  otoacrved  to  have  one  prqiactioa  oa  a  lefracting 

plane,  are  invemty  propoctiomi  to  the  two  •neeeaiiv*  velocitict  oi 
the  lishi  before  and  after  refraction,  and  thcfcfbre  that  the  vrlority 
of  liglit  is  diir.iniihrd  on  entering  tboM  denaer  media  in  «hich  it  is 
observed  to  approach  the  perpendicular;  for  Fermat  believed  that 
the  time  of  propagation  of  light  along  a  line  bent  by  refraction  was 
represented  by  the  Mim  o(  the  two  piwlucta.  of  the  incident  portion 
■lultiplied  by  the  index  «f  A*  fnt  —diuiB  ud  ef  the  ffdmetcd 
portion  mnltipKed  by  the  hMl  flf  the  eeoeiid  tMdhifli;  becuise  he 
found,  by  hit  maihenutkel  method,  that  thia  wub  wu  leia.  ia  the 
^ate  of  a  plane  refractor,  than  W  light  w«it  by  any  other  than  its 
actual  patn  from  one  given  point  to  another,  and  because  he  per- 
ceived that  the  supposition  of  a  velocity  invrr-*!/  a»  the  indi-x 
reconcikd  bia  mathematical  diacovery  of  the  minimum  of  the  fore- 
gniac  MUi  whh  hk  ooMnotogkal  principle  o(  least  time.  Deacartes 
attached  Pcrmat'a  optniona  icapectins  light,  but  Leibnits  acaloualy 
defended  them;  and  HoMens  ma  led.  by  icaaoi^nfi  of  a  very 
different  kind,  to  adopt  FamiatV  coaclutiom  of  a  vefoSty  iirrmely 
ae  the  index,  and  of  a  minimum  limt  of  propapition  of  light,  in 
naaaing  Iriim  one  given  iw  int  to  another  trirou^li  .in  onlinary  re- 
liactinf  plane.  Newton,  houcvcr.  Iiy  his  theory  ol  emiMton  and 
■llractMNi,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  velocity  of  light  was  dirtcUy, 
■at  vmni^y,  a*  the  indeit,  and  that  it  was  iner^Md  instead  ol 
Idaa  MmiuuM  oa  eatariof  a  denaer  medium:  a  result  incom- 
padolB  with  the  theorata  of  the  thorteit  time  in  refraction.  This 
theorem  of  «horfr<t  time  was  arrortlin^Iv  akir.dnrnd  liy  many, 
and  amon^  ri  ^t  by  M.iuptrl  ui  =,  v.1im,  ym-Acvr,  [  r.jjHjKd  in  111 
stead,  i\  .1  r.rw  ( o«.mological  principle,  that  leltbrated  law  least 
s.iurfi  nh.ich  since  acquired  mi  high  a  rank  in  ma^MMMicsl 
phyiics,  by  itve  improvemeau  o(  Eukr  and  Lagnuige." 

|fkTheMoondhdf«f  AttTlii 

joeaad  cheQqr«g«fititi 
!  the  iMtWimtkal,  dienieif  ud  mwaoafcri  aeqiwiSona 

of  the  period.  Original  obsrn-nttons  were  made  which  led  to 
the  discovery,  ia  an  embryonic  form,  of  new  properties  of  light, 
■ad  the  development  of  mathematical  analysis  facilitated  the 
qoantitative  and  theoretical  investigation  of  these  propcrticf;. 
ladead,  mathematii  .il  and  ph\sicAl  oplics  m,iy  ju:>t1y  be  d.i'.cfl 
from  tbia  time.  Tlie  phenomenon  of  dijfraclion,  so  named  by 
OlimakU,  and  by  Newton  infiection,  which  may  be  described 
briefly  as  the  spreading  oat,  or  deviation,  from  the  itrictly 
rectilinear  path  of  light  puav  through  a  small  aperture  or 
bcgraod  the  edv  of  aa  epaqne  object,  wai  diioovcnd  bgr  the 
ItaibB  Jamb,  rnadi  luria  GiimaUi  (1619-1663),  and  pab- 
lUM  ia  Ml  f|)ilto>Jr<ll«b  it  Lmmne  (1665);  at  about  the 
mMtbMNciftm  nwdebbdiMlcil  bvcstigaiion  of  the  spectrum 
or  tbe  band  of  colours  formed  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
a  prisn,'  and  studied  itUerfertnce  phenomena  In  the  form  of  the 
colours  of  thin  and  thick  plat«,  and  i.n  the  form  11.. w  rmcd 
Newion'i  rings;  double  rtjraiSion,  in  the  form  of  the  diut  images 
of  a  single  object  formed  by  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  5par,  wa3  ilis- 
covercd  by  Bartboliaus  in  1670;  Hu>-gens's  examination  of  the 
transmitted  beams  led  to  tbe  discovery  of  an  absence  of  symmetry 
now  called  pclariMalion;  aad  tbe  finite  velocity  of  light  was 
dciJuccd  in  1676  by  Ole  Rocncr  fron  the  comparison  of  the 
observed  and  coiapaied  timet  of  the  edipacs  of  tte  aooiu  of 
Jnpiter. 

MH  the 

It  far  imince. 

MmMmII  nonmUoation  of  the  spectrum  by  means  of  a  acooad 
(fanrartcd)  prism  caused  the  rejection  of  the  earlier  view  that  the 

prism  actually  manufactured  the  cclour!",.in'!  Ic!  to  (he  arcr|U- 
ancc  of  the  theory  that  the  colours  were  physically  prcstn!  in 
the  white  light,  the  function  of  the  prism  being  merely  to  scpiratt 
the  physical  mixture;  and  Rocmcr's  discovery  of  the  finite 

*  Newton's  obscrvatioa  that  a  Mcond  retraction  did  not  change 
lha  aoioota  had  baca  anticifintcd  la  a6it  by  Mud  dt  Kroalaad 

(•999-1^7).  piofemor  of  medidae  at  flw  aaieaniiy  of  Ptagne,  in 
is  Tka*m»»t%at.  who  studied  the  spectrum  under  the  name  of 
Iris  Iritonta.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Newton  knew  of  lhi^, 
altlww^  ha  aientioaa  da  Doariaic'a « jpariaisat  with  the  gtaas  gkibe 


vciiHity  of  light  intro<luced  the  necessity  of  considcrini;  the 
momentum  of  the  particles  which,  on  the  accepted  emission 
theory,  composed  the  light.  Of  greater  moment  was  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  emission  or  curpiiscular  t  heorycbampiooed 
by  Newton  and  the  undulatory  tin.  ry  presented  by  HuyfOOg 
(see  section  II.  of  this  article).  In  order  to  explain  the  coiMm 
of  thin  plates  Newton  was  forced  to  abandon  some  of  thooit^nal 
simplicity  of  his  theoiy;and  wc  mayobicrve  that  bypoitakl> 
ing  certain  modonafor  thcNewtooian  eofpoKktaltlitplMBamBa 
of  light  can  ba  m^Uutt,  tkm  notlooa  agxrcgatinc  to  a  trans- 
verse displacoMBt  tllBlfatad  hm^tudlnally,  and  the  corpuscles, 
at  the  same  time,  becoming  otiose  and  being  rcpl.iccd  by  a 
medium  in  which  the  vibration  is  tr.insmitted.  In  this  way 
the  Newtonian  theory  may  be  merged  into  the  undulatory 
theory.  Newton's  resulu  are  collected  in  his  Optitks,  the  first 
cfliiion  of  which  appeared  in  1704.  Huygetu  published  bis 
theory  in  his  TraiU  de  lumiirt  (1690),  where  he  explained 
reflection,  refraction  and  double  refraction,  but  did  not  duddate 
the  formation  of  shadows  (which  was  readily  explicable  on  tbe 
Newtonian  hypotbcri^  or  polarization;  and  it  was  this  inability 
to  explain  polaiialks  iririch  kd  to  Nawtonla  nieetkm  «f  tha 
wave  tbeoqr.  Tba  maOudtf  of  Nowtoa  awi  Ut  WMHiity 
nrportka  cf  tha  cenoKnkr  theory  sustainad  that  theory 
nUB  tha  beglHrint  of  the  tpth  ctntury,  when  h  inccumbcd  to 
tbe  anidiioua  skin  of  Young  and  FresncL 

I  10.  Simultaneously  with  this  remarkable  devrl  ipmcnt  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  optics,  rotable  prnprcss  was  ni.ide 
in  the  construction  of  optical  initiumcnts.  The  increased 
demand  for  telescopes,  occasioned  by  the  interest  in  ©b.^ervational 
astronomy,  led  to  improvements  in  the  grinding  of  lenses  (the 
priman,-  aim  bcini;  to  ob'ain  forn-.s  in  which  spherical  aberration 
was  a  minimuii^),  and  also  to  the  study  of  achromatism,  tba 
principles  of  which  followed  from  Newton's  analysis  and  snythcrfi 
of  while  li^i.  Kepler's  suppositioa  that  laoMt  having  the  form 
of  Mofacei  of  rcvohition  of  the  conic  MCtfooft  mold  bring  rays 
to  a  fgm  vfthMt  asbmktl  abantfoa  im  iowMlittad  W 
De>cartaiiaadlha«iicaBofthektt(t%denRmatTa«Io«Mtotha 
grinding  of  fllhaBMil  and  hyperboWdal  hasea,  but  with  dia- 
appoinAqtmuils.*  The  finding  of  spherical  lenses  was  greatly 
improved  by  Huygens,  who  alw  af.cn^ptrd  to  reduce  chromatic 
aberration  in  the  refracting  telescope  by  introducing  a  stop 
(«.<•.  Uy  restricting  the  aperture  of  the  rays);  to  the  same  experi- 
menter are  due  compound  eye-picccs,  the  invention  of  which 
had  been  previously  su^ve^tcd  by  Eustachio  Divini.  The  so- 
called  Hnygenian  eye-piece  is  composed  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  with  their  plane  faces  towards  the  eye;  the  field-glass 
has  a  focal  length  three  times  that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the 
distance  between  them  is  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-^ass. 
Huygeo*  obaerved  that  ^>bericaL  abmatioa  waa  dimia^hid 
by  maJdng  tha  dcviatioos  of  tba  at  the  tm  Imm  ignd, 
and  Bai^HV  CImKffn  BwmwMi  MftMpNMl^  pabted  out 
that  dta  trtilBitlDM  m»  ■clifwUe.  The  tnw  dsnfepmcnt. 
howercr,  of  the  achromatic  refracting  telescope,  which  followed 
ffoaa  tba  intioduction  of  com  pound  object-gUatea  giving  no 


*TbB  iMaMkddltOTrfoatlaa  of  tba  form  of  the  surface  wUefa 
win  lelael^  ar «  u»  aiinaoa  dividing  two  media  which  will  refract, 
rays  from  one  point  to  another,  is  very  easilv  effected  by  u^ine  the 
■■  tli.ir.ntcriM ic  funct.on  "  of  Hamilton,  wnich  for  the  prol.li  nij 
under  consideration  mav  be  stated  in  the  form  that  "  the  optical 
paths  of  all  rays  mnat  be  tbe  same."  In  the  case  of  reflection,  if 
A  and  B  be  the  diverging  and  ronveiging  points,  and  P  a  point  on 
the  rcflectiiw^  surface,  then  the  locus  of  P  is  such  that  Al*-f  PB  is 
constant.  Tnerefore  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having 
A  and  D  as  foci.  If  the  rayi  In'  (larallel.  i.e.  it  A  be  at  infinity,  the 
surface  is  .1  ruratioloid  of  revolution  having  D  as  focus  and  the  axis 
parallel  to  the  direction  ol  the  r.iy».  In  refrartion  if  A  be  in  the 
medium  of  index  fi,  and  B  in  the  mrffi  im  of  in  Jf «  i^-,  the  char- 
arterittic  firoctioo  shows  that  i>AP-f  m'PB.  where  P  is  a  point  on 
tbe  suiiaoe,  must  be  consunt.  Plane  sections  thiough  A  and  B 
of  each  surfaces  were  originally  investigated  bv  Descartes,  and  are 
named  Cartesian  ovals.  If  the  rays  be  parallel,  t.r.  A  be  at  infinity, 
the  surface  bocomea  an  dlipaoia  of  revolution  Having  B  for  one 
focus,  ii'As  for  eocwuricky.  and  tha  axis  paaild  to  tha  diractka  «f 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  lens  «y«tcm»  in  wtiicTi  aberrations  | 
w«f«  minimHod,  tnd  the  theory  of  N«m  on  thai  colour  produni.  n 
inv.iri.ihly  atlc'idi-vi  rclraction,  k<t  lo  the  maniif.iclurc  of  im- 
pruvnl  s;>ccul.i  whkb  permitted  the  introduction  of  rrllcctii'n 
lele»co(>L-s.  'I  hc  idea  of  this  type  of  instrument  tad  a|)))artTiily 
occurred  to  Marin  Mcnenae  in  about  1640.  but  the  btiu  rclkctor 
•o(  note  was  described  in  1663  by  Jain«  Gregory  in  hii  OpiUa 
pnmola:  a  Mooad  (jrp*  was  invented  by  Newton,  and  a 
third  in  167 1  ky  CMMgraiik  Slight  improvements  were  made 
i»  tiw  ukxmag*,  abbotigii  the  achroauik  type  did 
Mt  afipetr  uNfl  alMiik  iftioi  nne  siity  yam  after  John 
Dotlond  bad  dctenniaed  tbe  priadple  of  the  achioiiKik! 

telescope  (see  AwUttaOH.  TftUMOn,  MmPMPTB,  BnO- 

CUIAK  InSIRL'MEN'I). 

i  (I.  P.is.'iin;;  over  the  discovery  by  Ehrcnfrtcd  Wakber 
Tschimhausrn  (1651-170?)  of  thi-  c.iustics  produced  by  reflection 
("  cmlacaustics  ")  and  his  CTiwrimcnts  with  Urge  reflectors  and 
redactors  (for  the  m.tnuf.icturc  of  which  he  established  slass- 
woiks  in  Italy),  Jamrs  Hradlty's  discovery  in  1738  of  tlie 
"aberralion  of  hiihl."  with  the  suWquLnl  derivatioii  of  the 
velocity  of  light,  tbe  value  agreeing  iaiily  well  with  Kocmcr's 
estimate;  the  ((wndation  of  scientific  photometry  by  Pierre 
Bouguet  in  an  essay  published  in  1719  and  expanded  in  1760 
into  his  Traili  i'li^iqut  sur  la  graduation  de  la  lumukni  ike 
pBblealka  of  John  HcMy  LMilMn'a  UMteon  thaaunenbjen. 
CBtkbd  nmmmht  tim  i»  Mman  *  GnUhms  Umkdt, 
Catoritm  H  C/hIhh  Irfioii  and  tlwdndapMlBt  d  the  tduciope 
and  other  optiol  laMmaMsts,  we  irriv*  at  tbe  daetoff  deetdei 
tjf  the  i8ih  century.  During  tbe  forty  years  1780  to  igjo  the 
history  »f  optica  is  espe^-iatly  marked  by  the  names  of  Thomas 
Young  and  Augustin  ft  i.I,  m  '  1;  .  li  ■  r  'egrcc  by  .\raj;o, 
Maluj,  .Sir  WiUian  Hcri..L^l,  1  ..iu.jIivLi.:,  Wojlaslon,  Uiot  Had 
Hrewster. 

Although  the  corpusnilur  theory  had  been  disputed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Lt-onh.ird  ICuicr  and  others,  the  authority 
of  Newton  retained  for  it  an  almost  general  acceptance  until 
the  beginning  of  tbe  19th  century,  when  Yotuig  and  Frcsnel 
instituted  their  destructive  txiJtimn.  Beetag  his  views  on 
the  earlier  undulatory  theodet  tod  difncttna  phenomena  of 
OrineUI  end  Heok^  Youas  acoepied  tbe  Bnjrgaaten  thevy. 
•wnbii;  tiam  •  fain  analogy  witb  toaod  wmvow  that  tbe  «a««- 
dhtmbaace  «aa  loogitiKliiM],  and  IgMiiaf  tba  anMcstion 
nude  hy  Hooke  ta  id?*  that  the  dmette  «f  tbe  vbittioB  might 
he  transverse,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays. 
As  with  Huysen4,  Young  was  unable  to  explain  diffraction 
correctly,  or  [-Kil  inrtiion.  But  the  assurt^ption  enabled  him  to 
establish  the  print  iplc  of  interfereni 0.'  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  the  siiente  of  physical  optirs.  The  undul.ilor)-  theory  was 
aisa  acnplcd  bv  Krcsnel  who,  pcrctivinfj  the  iti.Tltrquiicy  oi  the 
researchi-s  of  Huyg<rn^  and  VcunK.  showed  in  i.Si  8  liy  an  analysis 
vhkh,  however,  is  Doi  quite  free  from  objection,  that,  by  assuming 
ttat  efcqr  Ammat  of  a  wave-surface  could  act  as  a  source  of 
lecoodary  waves  or  wawdeta^  the  diffraction  liands  wm  due 
to  tbe  interferezKe  of  theamMtoy  «'ave»  fonnni  by  caebekaHM 
vfapdinaijrwvefBlliaKtwntbaedteofaaobeUcle  or  aperture. 
One  cometpieBce  «f  fmad'»  tbeoqr  m*  tbat  tbe  beads  were 
Independent  of  tbenattneof  tbedahiiietbigcdae  atactconifBied 
by  experiment  and  thmfore  bnniKdatlng  Inmat'e  theory  that 
the  bandi  were  ivroduced  by  the  interference  between  the 
primary  wave  .md  the  wave  reflected  from  the  edge  o£  the 
cilwtarlc.  ;\nother  con«.rqiirnre,  which  wis  first  m.T.hematir.illy 
deduced  liy  I'olsjion  and  5ub?i-rjurtitly  coailrmtd  by  experi- 
ment, h  the  par.'doxjcal  phtnoiiienon  that  a  small  circular 
dkk  iUumiuted  by  a  point  source  casts  a  shadow  havirvg  a 
bright  centre. 

i  ta.  The  undulatory  theory  reached  !u  aenitb  vhaa  Fitaod 
Wpbifald  the  complex  phenomena  of  polariaaiki.  If  adopting 

the  conception  of  Hooke  that  the  vibrations  were  transverse. 

'Youi^'s  viewn  of  th-p  nature  of  licht,  which  he  formulattid  a* 
PtopQtihons  atKl  Hyf'c'.h/tft,  C'vt  n  in  exUnta  in  the  arrielc 
iNTBMB^tO^  See  also  hi«  article  *'  Chfomatics  "  i«  the  twpple- 


I  .tnd  not  tongitudmal*  Pol.trtzatlon  by  double  rtfracllon  lud 
been  invebiigited  by  Huygcivs,  awd  the  rcitJichcs  of  \\.Jil..^;  lu 
an<1,  more  especially,  n(  Young,gave  such  an  impetus  (o  the  suidy 
lh.1t  the  IfiiUluteof  1" ranee  made  dwiblc  refraction  the  subject 
of  a  (irixe  essay  in  iSii.  K.  L.  M.:lus  (1775-1S1:)  discovered 
the  phenomenon  of  pubrization  by  rejection  abatii  iSoS  and 
investigated  metallic  reflection;  Arago  discovered  circular 
polariMtion  in  quarta  in  1811,  and,  with  Fresncl,  made  maqjr 
experimental  investigations,  which  aided  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Frcsnel-Arago  lawa  of  tbe  btterfcfeace  of  pohriied  beaatt} 
fiiot  iniwdaced  >  wfatht  polaAeape,  hWHWtjialed  tbe  wlo— 
of  cqrataOlae  plaiea  and  nade  taamr  canful  naeaicbca  «a  tbe 
iDtatieB  of  ibe  ptane  «f  polaitatloa;  Sir  David  BenMcr  nade 
investigatiotts  over  a  wide  range,  and  formulated  the  law  con- 
necting the  an^e  of  polarization  with  the  refractive  index  of 
the  reflecting  medium.  Fresnel's  tl  :^  ^  ci  developed  in  a 
Strikingly  original  manner  by  Sir  U  iliniii  Rowan  Hamilton, 
who  interpreted  from  rresnel  s  a.ialyiic.il  determination  of  4he 
Keonutrical  form  of  the  wave-surface  in  biata!  crystals  ihe 
cxiitcnce  of  two  hitherto  unri-curded  phenomena.  Al  Hamilton's 
iniiigation  Humphrey  Lloyd  undertook  the  cxpcrimcotal  search, 
axl  brought  to  l^kt  the  flKBOOMM  Of  f*f*lf'  Mid  V^mH 
conical  refraction. 

The  undulatory  vifantiMk  poatahtod  by  Fresnel  bavfaf  betB 
ftaeiaily  acnpted  aa  nplabilBS  wwt  ^[|rt^f^^  pboBiMna,  ft 
became  wKmm  to  detennine  tbe  necbanlcal 
«f  tbe  aelbcr  «Mch  transmits  this  motiaa.  Ffftcael,  Ncumana, 
CkMchy,  MaeOdlagh,  and  .especially,  Green  aad  Stakcs,deve!oped 
the  "  elastic-solid  theory."  By  applying  the  theory  oif  elasticity 
they  endeavoured  to  determine  the  constants  of  a  medium  which 
could  transmit  waves  of  the  nature  of  Ught.  Many  d^lKrgnt 
allocation*  were  suj^gested  (of  which  one  of  the  most  rcwsnl 
is  Ivord  Kelvin's  "  contractile  aether,"  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  discarded  by  its  author),  and  the  theory  as  Idi  by 
Green  and  Stokes  has  merits  other  than  purely  historicaL  At 
a  later  dale  theories  involving  an  action  between  the  aether 
and  material  atoms  were  proposed,  the  first  of  any  moment 
being  J.  Boussinesq's  (1867).  C.  Christiansen's  iavestigatioB  if 
anomalous  dispersion  in  1870,  and  the  failure  of  Cauchy's  famudft 
(f ouoded  on  tte  dMtieoolid  thoMw)  to  ei|daiB  tbia  pbeMwaaw, 
ltd  to  tie  tbeetfaa  of  W.  SeBmdier  (tByi).  R.  «ott  Manhohi 
fi!<75\  E.  Keitder  (1878),  E.  Lommd  (1878)  and  W.  Voigt 
(1 S lij),  A  third  class  of  theory,  lo  which  the  present-day  theory 
belongs,  followed  from  Clttk  ^^a3t\vtl^s  analytical  iruc-siiir.i •  ians 
in  elcctronu^-iiclli  s.  Of  the  fireate^l  cxf«ner.;s  of  vhii  ihcory 
wc  may  :iietitio[)  II.  \.  Lorcni,',  V.  Drude  and  J.  Larmor,  while 
Ivor  1  Kaykigh  has,  with  co:>spicuous  brilliancy,  explained 
iever.il  phenomena  {t.g.  the  cfilciur  of  the  s!sy)  on  this  hypotlic&is. 

For  a  criiical  e»micutIoii  o(  ihm'  ilixciv  <  vr  wlion  II.  of  thU 
article;  n'terci»ce  may  also  be  made  t  >  t!;e  Urii:^%  Aiio<uiliM 
Xtporlii  "On  Phytical  Optics,"  by  Humphrey  l.toyd  (iSaA 
p.  ss :  •'  On  DMMe  RafnmiM?^  Sfar  G.  G.  kioltes  (1 8^a).  a. 
On  Optical  TtNortea."  by  R-  T.  Ctaaefanok  (t»5).  P-  1 57- 
f  13.  Rcctnl  De-n-!.jf)mtnls. — The  dcterrriinallon  of  the  velc^d;  : 
of  li|?ht  (sec  sivtion  III.  of  !hi«  attide)  may  be  regarded  id 
definitely  settled,  .1  result  contributed  to  by  A.  H.  L.  Fi  ^aa 
(1841)),  J.  II.  I..  Foucault  (1S50.  iStj.-),  ,\.  Cornu  (1874),  A.  A, 
Michcl-on  (18S0),  Jamei  Vounj;  nnd  GeotRe  Forbc*  (18S:), 
Simon  Newcnmb  (i83o-iS8.)  arid  Cornu  (ipoo).  The  vclo'.*' 
in  moving  media  mws,  inve?.<igatcd  theoretically  by  Frc  r.!: 
and  Kicail  (1859),  and  Michclson  and  ^loiley  (i8ik>)  showed 
expeitalMltal^tbat  the  velocity  was  increased  in  running  water 
t  y  in  iinifiiint  ipiriwi  with  ruanrfi  hifaiiiii.  irtiiib  laaa  baiei 
onthchypotba*ofafll«tkaa(7aetbcr.  Tb»ofNka«f  laOTi* 
media  have  also  been  invott^ted  hf  Lord  Raylei^.  and  mere 
espcdally  by  H.  A.  Lorentz,  who  aho  assumed  a  stationary 
aether.  Tbe  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  aether  h:i5  - 

*A  mre^sl  test  of  the  emission  and  tJTidiitator>'  theories.  «  Kadi 
was  n.ili/cd  by  EXoKartes,  Newton,  Fcrin.\t  And  others,  cojii  /ied 
in  detcfmining  thc_  velocity  of  Vcghx  in  two  ditiereniiy  relractict 
media.  Thi*  experiment  was  conducted  in  1850  by  Foucaulc,  w+o 
stog^  ttot  the  velocity  was  ^kss  in  water  thas  in  air,  tbcrcty 
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important  conrFxion  with  the  pbcnomcaoa  of  the  abetrmtion 
of  light,  and  has  been  treated  with  muUdf  skill  by  Joseph 
Lannor  aod  others  (s«e  Aethek).  The  itfalttsa  of  the  earth's 
motion  to  the  intensities  of  terrestml  iamea  of  li^ht  was 
invciCigktad  Uworetically  by  FiMaa,  jMta»«v«inKBUliaqHiiy 
1 1903,  when  Nimlijir  ntHiiMiil  mullii  iwakj. 

Experimental  photometry  has  been  greatly  developed  since 
the  pioneer  work  of  Bongucr  and  Lambert  and  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  the  phoiomcti  rs  of  kitchif,  Rumford,  Bunacn 
and  Wheatstone,  followed  by  Swan's  in  1S50,  and  O.  R.  Lummer 
and  E.  Brodhun's  iustruminl  (essentially  the  same  as  Swan's) 
in  18S9.  This  expansion  may  largely  be  attributed  to  the 
inoease  in  the  nnmber  of  artificial  illuminants — especially  the 
many  types  of  filament-  and  arc-electric  lights,  and  the  incan- 
descent gas  light.  G>lour  photometry  has  also  been  notably 
devdsped,  t^taaOy  lim  tbe  wimiciaUMi  «i  Um  "  PwU^ie 
Ib  tStj.  Sic  Waifaa  Mmtf  hm  fiOMtrflrated 
1  A.  M.  Mcmr  IM  4a%Md  a  pbeto- 
i  of  tie  phcaooMMa  of  oontnat 
'Flkkcr  photometry'*  may  be  dated  from  O.  N. 
Kood'^  investigations  in  1803,  and  the  same  principle  has  been 
applied  by  Hayi  rafr  r.t'.d  \Vhi!man.  These  questions—  colour  and 
flirkt-r  pho!orarlry — h.ivc  imfKjrtant  aflinilics  to  colour  pcrrt  p- 
lion  and  the-  p<Tsis[rncc  of  visi'jn  1  sec  \  isio.v).  The  s]>ci  Iropholo 
meter.  dc\  isc<i  by  I)c  Witt  Bristol  Brace  in  iS^,  which  permits 
till-  ccrnparibon  of  similarly  coloured  portions  of  the  spectra 
from  two  diiierent  sources,  has  done  much  vafaiililt  wmk  in  tbe 
determination  of  absorptive  powers  and  extJMlin  ceeffidenla. 
Mnch  attention  liaa  alio  been  gives  to  tb*  pwpMtfioD  «f  « 
•taadaid  of  intanslty,  and  many  different  mmm  ham  htm 
trtiwihifHl  Cms  Fbowmwm^.  StiMer  pfcoloawtiy,  «Ucb  was 
int  km^iMad  kamnaatdljr  iMt  nccaa  by  Sir  John 
Benchd,  was  inettjr  improved  by  the  introduction  of  ZOUner's 
photometer,  E.  C.  Pickering's  meridian  photometer  and  C. 
Pritchard's  wcdf;c  pholomrrcr.  Other  methods  of  research  in 
thi»  Cl1<1  arc  by  photography — photographic  photometry — and 
radiometric  method  O.ee  PnoTOMETav,  Ceixstial). 

The  earlier  nictliods  for  the  experimental  determination  of 
refractive  indices  by  nieasurir:);  the  do-ialion  through  a  solid 
prism  of  the  substance  in  question  or,  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
tliraai^  a  hollow  ptfsm  containing  tbe  liquid,  have  been  re- 
I  most  acraratc  work  bx  other  methods.  The  method  of 
tion,  due  origfaially  to  Woilaston,  has  been  put  into  a 
,  appitaAb  to  both  eeiide  eul  UqiddK.  is 


metboda.  based  on  fnterference  phenomena,  banw  beta  devised. 

Jamin's  interference  refractometer  is  one  of  tbe  eailier  (bnns 
of  such  apparatus;  and  Michclson's  interferometer  is  one  of  ihc 
best  of  later  types  (see  iNTZRreaENCE).   The  variation  of  re- 
fractive index  with  density  has  been  the  subject  of  much  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  inquiry.  The  empirical  rule  of  Gladstone 
end  Dale  was  often  at  variance  with  experiment,  and  the  mathe- 
matical investigatioin  of  H.  A.  Lorents  of  Leiden  and  L.  Lorcnx 
.of  Copenhagen  on  the  electromagnetic  theory  led  to  a  more 
formula.   Tbe  expcriotental  work  has  been  chiefly 
with  the  namei  of  B.  H.  Laadolt  aad  J.  W.  BrflU, 
rnka^  is  additiiai  to  vcdMag  tba  Lbhiim  LwiKa 
Imth  meWiitifd  rtwrt  thb  tocdM  a(  the  nfcaulw 
and  density  is  t  coDigative  property  of  the  molectde,  i^. 
ft  It  calculable  additively  from  the  values  of  thb  function  for 
tlw  component  atom*:,  .-i!!o«\incc  bcinR  made  for  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  mutually  combined  (see  CirruisTHY,  Physical). 
The  preparation  of  lenses,  in  which  the  refractive  index  decreases 
with  the  distance  from  the  axis,  by  K.  F.  J.  Exner,  H.  F.  L. 
Malthicascn  and  Scholt,  and  the  curious  results  of  refraction 
bgr  iMM-honogeneous  media,  as  realized  by  R.  Wood  may  be 
aMBliOMd  (tee  MtitACE). 
lit  ^padim  «<  white  ligbt  pcodnccd  by  prismatic  nftactiM 
aaMpid  mnv  lavestii^ton.  The  infra-red  er  bnl  www 


the  actinic  effects  of  the  iliffiaaiil  ptita  of  the 

sOver  salu  by  Schede,  StaMUt  Mlttm,  Scebeck   , 

proved  the  increased  activity  aa  «oe  pamad  fion  tbe  red  to  the 
violet  and  tbe  ultm-violet.  WoUasUm  ah*  made  aany  invcstiga- 
iioaa  Ja  tbii  fiaU|»  mMkiBf  tha  dark  Hiim  the  "  Fraanhofer 
KMa**— «Ucb  oaaa  tbe'eolar  meet  nun,  whkh  were  further 
dlacumed  by  Brewster  and  Fraunhofer,  who  thereby  laid  the 
foundations  of  modem  spectroscopy.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  investigations  of  Lord  Kayleigh  and  Arthur  Sthu&tcr 
on  the  resolving  power  of  prisms  {u^e  Difhiaction),  and  also 
of  the  modern  view  of  the  fund  1011  of  the  pri«,m  in  analysing 
white  light.  The  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  of  especial 
interest  since,  although  not  affecting  vision  after  the  F»tniHf 
of  ordinary  light,  they  poascaa  vny  remarkable  ptopaitiai. 
Theoretical  investigation  00  the  undnlatOiy  theory  of  the  Imt 
of  reflectte  aliwa  that  a  awiM^  lo»  mi^  t«  i^ve  aay  taea 
of  regular  MlMtiaii  nitfc  oidiHBy  Mgr  v^ulacly  aaladi 
thg  Im^  wkvk%  a  piMiNNBM  M^eiimeatally  iriltted  bv 
LaadSapM^  Uug  innm  the  eo-called  "  residual  rays  " 
or  Rtst-tiraMUm  "— teve  alao  been  isolated  by  repented  n  ilrc- 
tkma  from  qnarta  surfaces  of  the  light  from  tirconi,)  r.>,ib<:d  lo 
incandescence  by  the  oxyhydrogen  llanic  V.  NulioU  ;,rd 
H.  Rubens);  far  longer  waves  were  isjiUtcd  by  similar  rcilcctiorvs 
from  fluoritc  (56  n)  ami  sylvite  (fji  p)  .-iivrf.Kes  in  iSgg  by  Rubens 
and  E.  Aschkinass.  Ihc  .sliori  waves— ultra-violet  rays — have 
aiio  been  studied,  the  rcscanlits  of  E.  K.  Nichols  on  the  trana- 
parcncy  of  quaru  to  these  rays,  which  are  especially  present 
in  the  radiations  of  the  mercury  arc,  having  led  lo  tbe  introdue< 
t  km  of  Umps  made  of  fused  qturtz,  thus  permitting  the  convcnieBi 
study  of  these  rays,  which,  it  is  to  be  anted,  an  abaoirlied  by 
ordinary  dear  glaas.  Recent  teatarchca  at  the  worhi  e<  Schott 
aad  fill— 1^  Jam,  hawcwr,  teea  aawliad  la  the  paedacttai 
of  a  fhM  tnatpaient  to  the  ultra^vieieL 

Dhpmiou,  iM.  that  property  of  a  substance  which  coo^s  hi 
having  a  different  refractive  index  for  rays  of  diflcrcnt  wave- 
lengths, was  first  studied  in  the  form  known  ai  "  ordinary 
dispersion  "  in  which  the  rt fr.ingibility  of  the  ray  increased 
with  the  wavc-lcnRth.  Cases  had  l)ccn  obscp.  cd  by  Fox  Talbot, 
Lc  Roux,  and  Cbptxi.dly  by  Christiansen  (1S70)  and  \.  Kundt 
(1871-187;)  where  this  normal  rule  did  not  hold;  to  auch. 
plienomena  the  name  "  anomalotjs  dispeaekm  "  was  givea,  tmt 
really  there  is  nothing  aitomaloiu  about  it  at  all,  ordinary 
diapenioo  being  merely  a  particular  case  of  the  general  phcQO> 
menoB.  TbeCauchy{aniala,*hkhwaafovndadoBtlw«iaMio- 
solid  theoiyi  did  not  ap»  vAh  the  opcfimcalal  faeia,  aad  tka 
tanmof  the  modem  tlMi7»  aa  wu  pointed  oat  by  Lard  ItagM^ 
la  tOBO^vewaabodied  ia  a  question  propoeed  by  Oerfc  llaxwdl 
for  the  MathematicaJ  Tripos  examination  for  1869.  Tbe  principle, 
which  occurred  ^multaneously  to  W.  Sellmeier  (who  is  regarded 
aa  the  founder  of  tbe  modem  thcor>')  and  had  1  l  en  eniployrd 
about  1850  by  Sir  C.  C.  Stokes  lo  explain  ali-o-^piirin  lir.es, 
involves  an  action  between  the  aclher  and  the  nu  letuks  cl  the 
dispersing  subsl^ance.  The  mathematical  investigation  is  ^i60ci- 
atcd  with  the  names  of  Sellmeier,  Hermann  IlclmholUs,  Eduard 
Kettcler,  P.  Drude,  H.  A.  Lor  en  U  and  Lord  Rayl^gh,  aad 
the  experimental  side  with  many  observers— F.  Paecbca» 
Rubcu  and  othexa;  abiorbiag  media  have  been  invcaUpated 
tqr  A.  W.  FtlgB,  a  great  many  aniline  dyes  by  K.  StAcU>  and 
aadboB  v^oar  by  B.  W.  Waad.  Mantiea  may  abo  ha  awdt 
at  the  heaaUM  f^ietimaHla  ef  CMMtuncB  (1884}  aad  M 
Rayleigb  on  the  colours  transmitted  by  white  powdera  suspended 
in  liquids  <tf  the  same  refractive  index.  If,  for  instance,  bcntol 
be  gradually  added  to  I'mrly  fMiwiUred  q\i,irt;,  a  succession  o( 
beautiful  colours— red,  yellow,  k:r(  u  aod  Liiially  blue— is  trans- 
mitted, or,  under  certain  ccml  iii  :>s.  the  colours  may  appear 
at  once,  causing  the  mixture  to  liash  hkc  a  fiery  opal.  Absorption, 
too,  has  received  much  attention;  the  theory  has  been  espcri.illy 
elaborated  by  M.  Planck,  and  tbe  experimental  investigation 
has  been  prosecuted  from  the  purely  physical  standpoint,  and 
abo  fmm  the  atmiipiiiat  oi      uiuiiltal  ctaairt.  with  a  viev 
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opcritnenta  of  Young,  Fmnef,  Lloyd,  Fiuau  and  Foucault, 
«f  F^irl  and  Arago  on  tbe  measurement  o(  refractive  indices 
hf  Um  shift  of  tbe  interference  bands,  of  H.  F.  Talbot  on  the 
"  Talbot  bands "  (which  be  insufikientJy  explained  on  the 
pMpte  €f  iirtafenMs^  it  beins  ihotni  by  Sir  a  B.  Afay  tJut 
dlfncdw  ffhunmriw  nperveae),  «l  Itodw-PBwiB  oa  tbe 
"Rnrell  bands,"  of  David  Brewst^  on  "  Bmnto's  bands," 
bave  been  developH,  together  with  many  other  phenomena- 
Newton's  nr.;"'  I.  ( '  -olours  of  I h in,  ihitk  and  mixed  plates,  4c, — 
in  a  sinking  nanncr,  one  of  the  most  important  results  being 
the  construction  of  Interferometers  applicable  t  >  ih-  I'etcrmina- 
tion  o(  refractive  Indices  and  wave-lengths,  with  which  the 
names  of  Jamin,  Michclson,  Fabr>'  and  Pctot,  and  of  Lummer 
and  E.  Gehrcke  arc  chiefly  afsoctated.  The  mathrmatical 
investigations  of  Fmoel  may  be  regarded  as  being  completed 
by  the  analysis  chiefly  due  to  Aiiy,  Stokes  and  Lord  Rayleigh. 
Mentloa  may  be  made  «(  Sir  G.  C.  Stoka'  attribution  of  the 
calDun  «(  iridMMiit  cmUd>  to  Mriodic  twinaiog;  tbit  vittr 
lMk«acotfr«al  br  M  Mat-,  tttS) 

from  the  parity  cjtb»fdlect«dlWrt,caiiiiDdedtbit  tbe  laatinte 

«cta  maMtoant  by  the  ardar  of  •  urav^lmgilk  Fkkr  t«  itgi 

only  interference  between  waves  proceeding  in  the  same  direction 
had  been  studied.  In  that  year  Otto  H.  Wiener  obtained,  on  a 
ilm  •^thof  awave  IciiRth  in  thickness,  pliotographic  impressions 
of  the  stationary  waves  formed  by  the  interference  of  waves 
proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  nnd  in  1893  Dnideand  Nernst 
employed  a  fluorescent  film  to  record  the  same  phenomenon. 
This  principle  is  applicti  in  the  Li[)prr.ann  colour  photography, 
which  w  as  sug^stted  by  W.  ZenkCT,  realiaed  by  Gabriel  Lippmann, 
and  further  investigated  if  R.  Q.  WwihanWi  <X  BL  Weatr, 
H.  Lehmann  and  others. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  to  the  aMAr  «l  fraction, 
•ad  "  tkia  depaitawat  of  optka  ta  pncMytta  ow  fa  ubicb 
Ifca  wvn  tbaoiy  baa  accmod  to  sraattat  tifaBmbB"  (tord 
SajrldiK).  Hie  methematical  investigations  of  Fkami  and 
^ifaaoB  were  plaeed  on  a  dynamical  bai^  by  Sir  O.  O.  Stokes; 
and  the  results  gained  more  ready  intcrpretatinn  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  Rabinct's  principle  "  in  1S37,  and  Cornu's  graphic 
methods  in  1874.  The  theory  also  gained  by  the  researches 
of  Fraunhofer,  Airy,  Schwerd,  E.  Iximmcl  and  others.  The 
theory  of  the  concave  grating,  which  resulted  from  H.  A.  Row- 
land's ttaiwcal  methods  of  ruling  lines  of  the  necessary  nature 
and  number  on  curved  surfaces,  was  worked  out  by  Rowland, 
E.  Mascart,  C.  Rungc  and  Otbsrs.  The  resolving  power  and  the 
latensity  of  tbe  spectrm  Imm  ban  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
and  Arthur  Sdmatar,  aodmere  recently  (1905),  the  distribqtktt 
of  Hi^haihatttiMlidtgrA.B.Forter.  ltethaoi]raf4tlne> 
Uw  ia  o<  |Ktt  Impartaiiffi  la  designing  opdcd  tainuMat^ 
the  theory  at  wUA  baa  been  more  especially  treated  by  Bnat 
Abbe  (whose  theory  of  microscopic  vision  dates  from  about 
1870)  by  the  scientific  staff  at  the  Zeiss  works,  Jena,  by  Rayleigh 
and  others,  'i  he  theory  of  corooae  (as  diffraction  phenomena) 
*aa  originally  due  to  ^'oung,  who,  from  the  prindple  involved, 
deviled  the  friometfr  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  very  small 
objects;  and  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  subseqtjcndy  explained  the 
appearances  presented  by  minute  opaque  particles  borne  on  a 
transparent  plate.  Tbe  polarisation  of  tbe  light  difiraaed  at  a 
slit  was  noted  in  1861  by  Fizeau,  wboaestHaicbes  wcTc  extended 
Jb  iHgi  by  H.  Du  Bois,  and,  for  the<a8ee(|iaitlBSS,by  Du  Bois 
and  Rubens  in  1904.  The  difhactiaB  of  Itfta  hy  anall  particles 
«M  atadicd  ia  the  form  of  vny  tm  cknical  pwcfpiiataa  by 
Jetai  TyuUI,  nha  Dotloed  tbe  pohslaattai  «f  tbe  be«rtif«i 
cerulean  blue  which  was  tr^vn^mitted.  This  subject — one  tmn 
of  which  is  presented  in  the  blue  colour  of  tbe  sky— has  been 
most  auspicioubly  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh  cm  both  the  elastic- 
solid  and  ckctro magnetic  theories.  Mention  may  be  made  of 
R.  W.  Wood's  cxi>mments  on  thin  metal  films  which,  under 
Certain  condilioos,  originate  colour  phenomena  inexplicable  by 
interference  and  diffractkm.  These  colours  have  been  a.s.<;ip^cd 
to  the  prindple  Of  optical  resonance,  nnd  have  been  treated  by 
Kossonogov  {Phys.  ZtU.,  1903).  J.  C.  Maxwell  Gamcit  (PkM, 

.fVwM.  vol.  ios)  hea  iheum  that  the  colDiiia  of  cotoand  i^aaea 


are  due  to  ultn-micraaoq;iic  partirits,  arUch  have  been  dtf«a|y 
studied  by  H.  Siedentopf  aad  IL  Afpnoady  oadcr  Itahhv 
oblique  illumination. 

Polarisation  phenwwa  may,  with  great  justification,  be 
rcfarded  as  the  laaat  eayoMlm  aobjca  «l  ap«kal  aacaidi 
dwtaf  the  i9tb  eeativy;  tho  aafdafty  irfih  wUA  it  «m 
cultitMtd  bt  the  opening  decidni  ol  ikal  caMaiy  mei««d 
a  great  slinndoa  when  James  Ntcol  dwflmi  it  ifeS  tbe  tenoos 

"  Nicot  prism,**  which  greatly  facilitated  the  dctcrmiralion  .  { 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  polarized  light,  ard  the  facts  trial 
light  is  polarized  by  reflection,  repeated  refractions,  double 
refraction  and  by  diffraction  also  contributed  to  the  inltrcst 
which  the  subject  excited.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  pcil,iri73- 
tion  by  quartz  was  discovered  in  18 11  by  Amgo;  if  white  light 
be  used  the  colours  change  as  the  Nicol  rotates — a  phenomenon 
termed  by  Bk>t  "  rotatory  dispersion."  Fresnel  regarded 
rotatory  polarisation  as  cnmpoaodcd  from  right-  and  left-handed 
(dntro-  and  lacvo-}  droitar  poteriaatioaa;  aad  f  naaci^ 
Como,  Dove  and  Cettm  cfacted  thdr  ea^ciinMiital  a^aaalioB. 
Lcgrand  des  Qoisaaoir  tHHOWBied  the  enormously  — fc— a«J 
rotatory  polatjoitiBB  of  chnuhar,  a  property  oho  iiiiiif  iiml 
but  hi  a  IcMT  tkaii*  by  the  sulphates  of  strychnine  and 
ethylene  diamine.  The  rotatory  power  of  certain  liquids  was 
discovered  by  Biot  in  iHi  ;;  and  at  a  later  date  it  wis  found 
th.1t  many  solutioiis  behaved  similarly.  A.  Schuster  dis- 
tinguishes substances  with  regard  to  their  action  on  polarized 
light  as  follows:  substances  which  act  in  the  isotropic  Slate 
arc  termed  phologyric;  if  the  rotation  be  associated  with  erj'Mal 
structure,  cryUMatyrit;  tl  tbe  rotation  be  due  to  a  magnetic 
field,  mugHttPtyric;  for  cases  not  hitherto  induded  the  Mm 
aUogyrk  is  cmpbycd,  while  opticaBy  inactive  substancM  aio 
called  isotyric.  The  theory  e(  ffbOU^yric  and  crystalagyik 
rotathn  haa  baea  laacfcad  out  oo  the  elastic-solid  {MacOaBaiii 
and  othn^  md  m  the  ekctfonacactic  hypotbetea  (P.  Drndct, 
Cotton,  &c.).  AOofjninn  h  due  to  a  symmetry  of  tbe  molecule, 
and  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  in  modem  (and, 
more  especially,  organic)  chctiiistry  (see  Srr.REoisoMEmsii). 

The  optical  properties  of  metals  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  experimental  and  theoretical  inquiry.  The  cxplari.ilions 
of  MacCullagh  and  Cauchy  were  followed  by  those  of  l)c(  r, 
Eiscnlohr,  Lundquist,  Kcttelcr  and  others;  the  rcfrnctive 
indit»  were  determined  both  directly  (by  Kundt)  and  iodirecl|y 
by  means  of  Brewster's  Uw;  and  the  reflcctiat  p0«m  froB 
X««a5i|gt  to  X»i5oo|ifi  were  determined  in  1900-1903  by 
Rubens  and  Hagen.  Tbe  correlation  of  the  optical  and  electrical 
constanu  of  nai^raBaUbhas  been  cqiectaUyaUidiBd  hy  P.Dnaie 
iiQoo)  and  by  Rdwrnaad  Ila0ea  (lOOs). 

The  transformatiow  of  taaSnoaa  twik&m  bave  also  been 
alodiad.  John  Tyndal  diicevwed  calorescence.  Floorescence 
was  treated  by  John  Herschcl  In  1845,  .ind  by  David  Rrcwsirr 
in  1S46.  the  theory  being  due  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  (185^).  Mi  rc 
recent  studies  have  been  made  by  I^mmcl.  E.  L.  NichoK  and 
Merritt  (Phyt.  Rev.,  1004),  and  by  Millil:an  who  discovcnd 
polarized  fluorescence  in  iSg;.  Our  knowledge  of  phosfihcr- 
escencc  wis  greatly  improved  by  Bccqucrel.  and  Sir  James 
Dewar  obtained  interesting  results  in  the  course  of  his  low 
temperature  researches  (see  LiotHD  Gases).  In  the  tbcortiical 
and  exikerimentaJ  study  of  radiation  enormous  progreas has  been 
recorded.  The  praswre  of  radiMlon,  the  neaeaiiy  el  which 
was  demonstrMed  hy  CkA  Mamd  Oo  the  fhtliBiiimiwiit 
thcaiy»  oad,  hi  •  ampler  ttaaoer,  hy  Jeacph  Lasmor  fai  hii 
artide  "Rtmmwi  h  tbcoe  Cornea,  baa  been  cxpetimentany 
determined  by  £.  F.  Nicbob  and  Hull,  and  the  i  angcn  I  iai 
component  by  J.  H.  Poynling.  With  the  theoretical  n-d 
practical  investigation  the  names  of  Hilfour  Slcvsart.  Kirchho'''. 
Slcf.m,  Baxtoli,  lk*ll.£m:inn,  W.  Wien  and  Larmor  are  chitily 
associ.ited.  Magneto-opt ii-s,  too,  has  been  greatly  devdoped 
since  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  rotat  ion  of  the  plane  of  polarise 
tion  by  the  magnetic  field.  The  rotation  for  many  aaftaioacw 
was  measured  by  Sir  William  H  Perk  in.  who  attcniNod  « 
correlation  between  roution  and  composition.  Brace  eSeclod 
the  aaabraia  of  the  haaa  hiio  iia  la*  diculMty  fohri— d 
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J  ud  b  i«a«  MiBi  mwimKI  dMit  vdodUcs.  Hie 
Kerr  dffct,  ditavmtd  fa  tin,  md  tiw  Zccmta  eSm  (1806^ 

widened  the  field  of  research,  which,  from  its  in'.imatc  connexion 
trith  the  nature  of  light  and  elect romagncins,  hiS  rtsuUcd 
in  dticovcries  uf  the  (;rL\ilf>(  ini|K)rl.incc 

{  14.    Opiiciil    hisltumet>!s  — inijKirtanl  drvrlapmcnts  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  and  applic  i' ir.",s  ol  opt  n  il 
instruments.    To  thc-ic  three  factors  have  toniribuml  Ihc 
mathematician  has  quantitatively  analysed  the  phenomena 
•bwrvcd  by  tbt  ^yaidtt,  and  has  inductively  shown  what 
an  tS  b«  mpmtd  fnm  certain  optical  syalaw  A 
»af  tkit  «M  the  deuHcd  fUMijr.  Md  tlw  the  prcpan 
tloii,  of  ibMi  of  dfvmeptapcnici;  lotto  the  ciMBmt  largely 
contilbttted.  and  the  manoJacture  of  the  acHalled  opttui  tliss 
(we  Glass)  is  possibly  the  most  adentific  department  ol  glass 
Bgnufatturc.    The  ri,i;hiii' Jlii  .i!  invc^; i^;ati<His  i,f  Icnsci  owe 
BDch  to  Gauss,  HclmhuUz  and  others,  but  f.ir  mure  to  Abbe, 
who  introduced  the  method  of  studying  the  aberrations  s^par 
ately,  and  applied  his  results  with  conspicuous  skill  to  tlic 
construction  oi  upiii  :il  systems.    The  devcit  pniMit  ot  Abbe's 
t  consiilutcs  the  main  subject  of  rescaich  of  the  present 
and  has  brought  about  the  production  of  tele 
niaoKopcs,  photographic  leaM  and  oiher  optical 
to  an  unprecedented  pitch  «l  CKCOence  Great 
ImpNMMMskavtbMBeffecud  fatteMraoMope  Btnoculai 

Iqr  fafitilng  Um  distance  between  the  objea  glosses,  have  been 
bitrodaced.   In  the  study  of  dilTraction  phctinmmn,  which  led 
to  the  technical  prcparalim  of  gratings,  ihc  <  ir'.v  .inerrj 
of  Fraunhofcr,  Nobcrt  Lewis  Morris  K.iilutfuril,  v.tto 

followed  by  H.A.  Ro^laml  '  i  r  jUiigof  plane  and  coneave  Kraiings 
which  revolutionized  spectroscopic  research,  and.  in  iSgS,  by 
Michebon's  invention  of  the  echelon  grating.  Of  great  import- 
ance are  interferometers,  which  permit  extremely  accurate 
dcteixninations  of  refractive  indices  and  wave-lengths,  and 
Mifli<*MM«j  from  bis  classical  evaluation  of  the  standard  metre 
ftl  tMBt «(  the  wave4ength8  of  certain  of  the  cadmium  ray;, 
IM  WBHil  tlw  adoptioa  «f  the  »aw  length  of  one  such 
mr  ■§  s  Maadud  «fui  lAIdh  aattaal  aiawtoidi  of  length 
should  be  conpaicd.  Polariiation  phaaaoMHt  and  particularly 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarixatioo  by  such  substances  as 
Stigar  solutions,  have  led  to  l!ic  invc.-.lion  .1  '  irri  rovLincnls 
of  polarimeters.  The  polarLicd  l.ghl  cmplnyi  1  m  -.uJi  instru- 
ments is  invariably  oLlaincd  by  iransniissioit  U  r.  -.gh  a  fixcil 
Kicol  prtMn — the  polarizer — and  the  dcvia:  n  is  measured 
by  the  rotation  of  a  second  .\icol— the  an.i  .  cr.  The  early 
forms,  which  were  termed  "  light  and  shade  "  polarimeters, 
have  been  goierally  replaced  by  "  half-shade  "  instmiBcats. 
Mmthrn  aiay  also  be  mad*  of  Uw  miaoaiiopif:  esaadauion 
«f  object*  fa  polarised  light,  tho  imtfmtamn  oi  vUch  as  a 
method  of  co^allofraphic  and  pctrological  research  was 
suggested  by  Nicol,  dcvdopcd  by  Sorby  and  greatly  expanded 
bf  lUiui,  Eiaacnbusch  and  others. 

BlUJOOSAfHY. —There  are  nunicrouj  tcxt-l -"-■V;*  which  give 

^OMOtaO'  exp  iii'i  of  light  and  optical  j  lr  t  micna.  .Mrrc 
advanced  work*,  which  deal  with  the  f.iibject  ej.ijtuinentally  and 
mathematically,  are  A.  B.  Battctt,  Trr^iise  en  Phytitai  Opfici 

il8oj):  Thomas  Prc»ton,  Tktvry  c]  Uzls,  irvd  c>l.  by  C.  F.  Joly 
1901):  K.  W.  Wood,  Pkgriad  Optics  (1905).  wt.ich  contains  e»- 
po<ition»  on  the  elect  romaglMtiemcory,  and  treat  >  "  dispenion  "  in 
erf  at  detail.  Trea;i\e4  more  particularly  theoretical  are  James 
V.  ilker,  Analytical  1  hfcty  oj  Lt^i'U  (1OO4);  A.  Schuster,  Thtcry  cf 
Oblui  (1904);  P.  Drudc,  1  kcorv  of  OpUcs,  Eng.  traii*.  by  C.  It. 
Mann  and  R.  A.  Millikan  (i90j).  General  treatises  of  cjtceptional 
merit  are  A.  Wnkelmann,  llandbuch  icr  Phjsik,  vol.  vi.  "  Uptik  " 
(1904):  and  E.  Mascart,  TraiU  d'opliqut  (1889-1895);  M.  E.  Verdet. 
Jjtient  d^optigve  p\ytique  (i?6<).  1*72)  i»  a'*o  a  valuable  work. 
Geometrical  optics  i«  trratH  i:i  R.  S.  He.uh,  t'.'-iyrvrtricn!  I 

fSnd  ed..  1898):  H-  A.  H^-man,  rrra/M.-  >n  ,--rrt,u  il  Optict 
(1900).  Applied  optics,  particularly  with  rcgar  !  ta  the  theory  of 
optical  instruments,  is  treated  in  H.  D.  Taylor.  A  Syittm  of  Apptiti 
Optict  (1906):  E.  T.  Whittaker,  The  Theory  ef  Optx.il  [n<trumefilt 
(1907):  fa  tatnibHe^tions  of  the  tcientiiic  staff  of  the  /^ris«  works 
*    1:  OH  nmk  4ff  tpHtditn  tnstnmtiu*.  vol.  i.  "  Die  Dildcr 
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A  Stetnheil  and  E.  Voit,  ttandtmA  iir  aayalfca  OpUk  (1901) 

1  hf  mathematical  theory  ol  general  optics  receivta  historieal  aiM 

mfxli  rn  treatment  in  the  EntyUopadit  der  mathtmaltstktn  Wiitem- 
ulm  fUn  (Li  ipzn^  Mei<iirol(iK» optio  15  lully  treated  in  J  Pernter, 
Meleuraiotucht  OMtk,  And  physioloctcal  optics  in  H  v  Helmholt% 
llamdbmn  4m  pkyiuAoiuiMn  Optii  (1806I  and  in  A  " 
CescmmttU  Atkniluntem  tur  phntaiottulum  0/ttik  (1901) 

The  himory  ol  the  subicct  may  be  studied  m  I  C.  roL,- 
Ctickuhie  dtr  Pkyixk  (1879).  F  Rovcnberger,  bu  Gndnehk  itrr 
P*y»i*  tiHBi-1890),  E  Cerland  and  F  Traumullcr.  CeukukU  dtf 
phynkaUiihen  Expertmentiertunsl  {ilk/)),  relermce  may  also  be 
nude  10  loKoh  Priestley.  Ilnlory  ana  Prtunt  Suit  of  Dtuottrtei 
rdattntlo  Vision,  Lifht  cnj  Cotourt  (1772).  German  translation  by 
fj  S  Klugcl  (Lcipzis,  1775).  Onginal  memoirs  arc  available  in 
many  casck  in  (heir  author's  "coiloctod  works,"  t.t.  Huygens, 
Young,  Fresni-I.  Hamilton.  Cauchy,  Rowland^  Clerk  Maxwell. 
Stoki-.  (and  al»o  his  Burnett  Ltcturei  on  Z.i{AJ),  Kelvin  (and  also  his 
n.itttmort  Letturet,  I904)  anil  Lord  Kaylcijjh  Newton's  Optukt 
97  of  Ostwald's  iuomikcf .  Huygens'  Omt  it. 
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Contemporary  pitigwsa  Is  naomd  in  current  acieittiGc  jouniaU, 
et  (he  Transactums  and  PnttmiMfa  ol  the  Roval  Society,  and  of  the 

fTjysjcal  Society  (l^jndon).  (he  Pkuosefhieat  Sfaiazine  (London),  the 
Pkymat  Rnica  ("Sex  Vork.  18Q3  seq  j  and  in  the  Bri/isA /I  jjocfu.'ic* 
Reporti .  in  the  Anmalet  dt  ehimte  el  de  physrpie  and  Journal  44 
fhyitJtu  (Pans),  and  in  the  Pkystkdln.kt  /.c-.: hnf:  (Leipafa) 
and  inc  AnHakm  dtr  Pkysxk  und  Chtmte  U>ncc  luuo;  AnHaU*4m 
PhpAi  (Le^MigJ  {C.  E.*) 

II  Nature  or  Licirr 

I  Nmiort'i  Corpuicul^r  Theory — Until  the  beginning  of  the 
iQth  century  phyjicisis  were  diviiieil  between  two  different 
^•icws  concerning  the  nature  of  optical  phenomena.  According 
to  the  one,  luminous  bodies  emit  extremely  small  corpuscles 
which  can  freely  pass  through  transparent  aubstaaces  and 
produce  the  sensation  of  light  by  their  impact  acdait  thfl  Ntfaa. 
This  emissiM  or  corp*sctdttr  Uiury  of  lifbt  yiM  tapportcd  bf 
the  authority  of  Isaac  Newton,'  aad,  thooik  it  hu  been  entir^ 
supcmd«dhiyifarit>ai,tht— ■Klwri^UtaDitooIcoBridarahte 
historical  htcrcst. 

I.  Exptanalion  of  Rejtectton  and  Refraction. — Newton  supposed 
the  light-corpuscles  to  be  subjected  to  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  cxcrtcil  at  very  small  distances  by  the  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  bo<Jy  a  corpuscle  moves  in  a 
Strai>;ht  line  as  it  is  equally  acteJ  on  from  nil  sides,  but  it  ihanges 
its  course  at  the  boundary  of  two  bodies,  because,  in  a  thin  layer 
near  the  surface  there  is  a  resultant  force  in  the  direction  of 
the  normal.  In  modem  langtiage  we  may  say  that  a  corpuscle 
ha* at  every  point  a  definite  potential  energy,  tht  value  of  which 
is  eoBltaat  ihnmghoat  the  tatctfar  of  a  homogeneous  body,  and 
is  evcB  eqpul  la  all  bodies  «f  the  laaw  kbd,  but  chaagct  from 
oae  auhataaea  ta  U/kbm.  If,  otigfaalbr.  whik  nwvtai  fa  dr, 
the  corpnidtt  had  a  ddaltt  Tdodty  %.  thdr  vffacfty  «  fa  di* 
interior  of  aay  other  substance  is  quite  determinate.  It  is  given 
by  the  equalioB  )mi^— A,  in  which  «  denotes  the  masa 
of  a  corpuscle,  and  A  the  exceu  of  its  pottstial  «M||)r  fa  air 
over  that  in  the  substance  considered. 

A  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  surface  of  •eparation  of  two  bodies 

it  rrfleetcfl  according  to  the  well-known  simple  law.  if  thecornuicUii 
are  ai  tol  on  1  v  ,i  ~iitTu  ie-ntly  Urge  force  tlirr.;ti  j  towards  the  rii>t 
mr<!mr:i  ihr  rintnirv-.  whene\'er  the  field  of  force  near  the 

iurfai  r  i-i  Muh  ti.ii  it.r  torpuscles  can  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  (he  Kccmd  body,  the  ray  i*  refractca.  In  this  case  the  law  of 
Sndlios  can  be  deduced  from  the  consideratiaa  that  the  projection 
V  of  the  velocity  on  the  surface  of  icparation  is  not  altered,  cither 
in  direction  or  in  magnitude.  This  obviously  r.fiuin-s  that  the 
plane  passing  through  the  incident  and  the  refracted  u',  W  normal 
to  the  awfaeei  and  that,  if  and  are  the  anzfesoi  incidence  and 
of  MliaBllMiblkaad    the  velocities  of  light  in  tbettwwlisi 

•in%/Miai«sM 'Wif>k>i>    (t) 

The  ratio  is  constant,  basaaHkaahaaalnad^hMiolMnadtikaad 

Pi  have  definite  values.  .  .       .       .  „  . 

As  to  the  une*iual  refranjibility  of  difterently  coloured  H|nt, 
Newton  accounted  lor  it  by  imagining  different  kinds  of  corputdes. 
Ho  tmnkm  carefully  manuaad  the  phenomenon  of  total  reflection, 
and  daiEffaed  an  iMonitfac  capariaKnt  connected  with  it.  If  one 
of  tasBCM  of  a  dMS  9rin.l00cives  <m  the  inside  a  beam  of  light  of 
sueh  oMljilltyjhtltltiiiaiy  refccted  under  oedinary  circumstances. 
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•  IMltrad  clMme  ll  6bterved  when  a  Mcond  pieM  of  ^t*m  h  mde 
ta  approach  the  rrBcciinf  iter.  >o  a*  to  be  wpaniied  Irom  it  ooly 

t>y  a  very  thin  layer  of  .nr  Thr  rrflmion  i»  iht-n  (oiini)  no  longer 
to  be  total,  part  ol  the  lij;ht  fimlirn;  iti  way  into  the  sttond  piece  ol 

§taM.  Newton  concluiU'<l  (mm  thi«  tli.ii  the  torpii«clf»  are  attracted 
y  the  glas*  even  at  a  certain  small  measuralilc  diMance. 

3.  New  Uypolkeses  in  the  Corpuuuliir  Theory  —The  precetiing 
CXpUuiaiioo  of  reileciion  and  refractiun  is  open  10  a  very  ftcnoiu 
dMacUsa.  If  tkc  putklct  m  •  Uaa  «( ligbt  ail  aievcd  with 
Uw  •MM  Ktlodty  mA  wm  uettt  a*  fey  die  «ubc  fofcci,  they 
all«aglittoiaBMresMt|)rtlM»ww|Miih,  iBordertoundenUHMl 
that  pirt  of  ibe  {oddest  Bgfct  is  reSected  and  part  of  it  mns- 
mitled.  Newton  imagined  that  each  corpuscle  undergoes  certain 
alternating  changes;  he  assumed  that  in  some  of  its  diflercnl 
"  phaics  "  it  is  more  apt  to  t)c  rcllccu  J,  and  in  others  more 
apt  to  be  tr Jnsiniltcd.  The  mmc  idea  was  applied  by  hiin  to 
the  phtnomttu  prcsi-nttd  by  very  thin  layers,  lie  had  observed 
that  a  gradual  increase  of  the  thickness  of  a  layer  produces 
periodic  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light,  ami  lie 
very  ingeniously  explained  these  by  his  theory.  It  is  clear  that 
the  inlensiiy  of  the  traatmittcd  light  will  be  a  minimum  if  the 
cotpuKict  that  bava  tiavcncd  the  froat  Muface  U  tlte  layer, 
having  reached  that  aufface  wUle  in  tlwir  phase  of  tmf  tnns- 
afaiiaii.  luve  nasaed  ta  tiM  nhaa*  tba  loKt  tli— 
uriva  at  Uie  bacit  sarfacc  Aain  tlw  natal*  of  thtilMtnting 

,  Newton  (Optkks,  xriei.,  1711,  p.  347)  enyroaw  ilimself 
1: — "  Nothing  more  is  reqtiisite  for  putting  the  Rays 
of  Light  into  Fits  of  c.i^y  Ref!exion  ar.d  easy  Transniission  than 
that  ihcy  be  small  Eoiitcs  which  by  llieir  attractive  Powers,  or 
some  other  Force,  stir  up  Vibrations  in  what  they  act  upon, 
which  Vibrations  being  swifter  than  the  Rays,  overtake  them 
successively,  and  agitate  them  so  as  by  turns  to  increase  and 
decrease  their  Velocities,  and  thereby  put  them  into  those  Fits." 

4.  The  CorpuKular  Theory  and  Ikt  Wave-Theory  comp^ired. — 
TlMHigh  Newton  introduced  the  notion  of  periodic  changes, 
vhidi  was  to  pky  so  pfoniaent  a  part  in  the  later  development 
«t  lha  «avi*tkeoty,  be  rejected  tUa  theocy  in  the  loim  ia  which 
It  had  hecB  set  forth  shortly  befote  by  CklstiaaB  HayfeM  in 
hbrraltfiSr<a/Mmi>e(i69o),]i}schIef  objections  being:  (t)thai 
the  rectilinear  propagation  had  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for;  (2)  that  the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies  show  no  -/r^jx  a 
resistance  due  to  a  medium  filling  all  space;  and  (j)  that  lluy^ens 
hail  not  sufTicicntly  explained  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
rays  produced  by  the  double  refraction  in  Iceland  s,oar.  In 
Newton's  days  these  objei  tiuns  were  cf  ir.uch  wei^;ht. 

Yet  bis  own  theory  had  many  weaknesses.  It  explained  the 
propagation  in  5iraight  lines,  but  it  could  assign  no  cause  for 
the  e<]ualiiy  of  the  speed  of  propagation  of  all  rays.  It  adapted 
itself  to  a  large  variety  of  phenomena,  even  to  that  of  double 
cefraciion  (Newton  sayi  |»M J^^" .  .  .  tha  mosaal  Kcfraction 
tt  Iceland  Crystal  lodta  veqr  wuA  aa  if  ft  «m  pcrfgcra'd  by 
SMBe  kind  of  atltactiv*  vlitiw  lodged  In  certahi  Sides  both  of 
the  Rays,  and  bf  the  Particles  of  the  Ciystal.'^.  but  it  could 
do  to  only  at  the  price  of  losing  much  of  its  original  simplicity. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  loth  century,  the  corpuscular  theory 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  cxpcrimenlal  evidence,  and  it 
received  the  final  blow  when  J.  B.  L.  Foucault  proved  by  direct 
experiment  that  the  velociiy  i  f  li  :!.t  in  \\ater  i.s  not  t,Teater  than 
that  in  air,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  formula  (1),  but  less 
than  it,  as  is  required  by  the  wave-theory. 

5.  Caurtl  Tkemam  m  Rayt  e-J  Ij^U.—With  the  aid  of 
suitable  mmttkm  tlo  Newtonian  lll—J>  «W  accurately 

trace  tb*  caone  af  •  of  light  io  any  w^mm  «i  iseti«f>ic 
bodies,  wlMd«lMaaiBiaoi»«r  edtarwbet  the  pnMtm  bAig 
•qdnleM  10  Ifcac  «  irtejartMug  the  motion  of  a  material 
peht  In  a  qwefrla  wMA  Its  potential  ennto'  is  Ki%'en  as  a  f  unc  t  ion 

of  the  coordinates.  The  .Tppliration  of  the  dynamical  principles 
of  "  least  an<l  of  varying  action  "  to  this  latter  proble.-n  leads 
to  the  following  imp<3rtant  theorems  which  William  Rowan 
Harnilion  m.ndc  the  basis  of  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  s>-stcms 
of  rays.'   The  total  energy  of  a  corposde  Is  supposed  to  have 

*  TfflM.  triik  At»4,  IS.  ft  «»  (iSaa)!  tt,  part  t. 
(KlO). part ii^  AM. gb » Cl^ i  iTpmi. pTl  (14^ 
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a  given  value,  so  ihnt,  since  the  potential  enrrfry  '"s 
as  known  at  every  point,  the  velocity  *  is  so  likcwtx. 

(a)  The  pcith  along  which  li)jht  travel*  from  a  point  A  to  a  rvMOt  B 
i«  (telrrmirwl  l,y  the  condition  that  lor  this  line  ihc  intrgral 
in  whi.  !i  Jj  an  eleineilt  the  line.  I>e  .>  minimum  (provided  A  aa4 
U  Ik-  not  luu  (Veai  cach  other),  i  hercfure,  «ncc  r  to*,  ti  u  the 
velocity  of  KphtMSecao  and  <i  the  indci  uf  fcfractioa.  wc  have  fcT 
every  variatM  df  tito  path  the  j^jintt  A  and  B  remaining  fixed. 

*jW«=o.  (I) 

ib)  Let  the  point  A  be  kepi  fuml.  but  let  B  undergo  an  infinitelT 
Miall  displacement  BB'  ( -a)  in  a  ^ttetiau  making  u  angle  •  wi3 
the  bat  clement  of  the  ray  AB  Then,  caapaiiag  lha  nev  isr  AIT 
with  iha«i<gianlflna^jt  leHom  that 

Uab-nffOBsf.  (j) 
where  n  i*  the  value  of  «i  at  the  point  B. 

6.  CtneraJ  Consideraliiiiis  fn  the  Propatalion  of  Wares  — 
"  Waves,"  /.<.  local  disturbances  of  equilibrium  travel. .-g 
onward  with  a  certain  speed,  can  exist  in  a  large  variety  of 
systems.  In  a  iheury  of  these  phcnonicn.i,  the  state  of  ihicvgs 
at  a  delinite  point  may  in  general  be  defined  by  a  certain  directed 
or  vector  quantity  P,'  which  is  zero  in  the  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  may  be  called  the  disturbance  (for  example,  the  vrlediy 
of  the  idr  in  the  case  of  sound  vibrations,  or  the  (iii^ilii  1  imi 
«(  tha  panicles  «f  an  elastic  body  f  ron  tbsir  posiHano  «i  cMi> 
VMmH,  'no«o^MattrtaP..r^r.«ftlN£tMte»kiihi 
difMtiOM  of  tit  OHl  of  coordinates  are  to  be  eaMUintf  at 
fuMdOBS  of  the  eooMBnates  x,  y,  i  and  the  time  (,  deter  mlard 
by  a  set  of  partial  diflcrcnti.il  equations,  who«.c  form  i'.  [>e:iv?i 
on  the  nature  of  the  problem  considered.  If  the  equations  an 
homogeneous  and  linear,  as  they  alwa)-s  are  foc 
small  disturbances,  the  following  theorems  hold. 

(a)  Value*  of  P.,  P,.  P,  (exprewed  in  terms  of  jt,  y,  a,  /) 
satisfy  the  equations  will  do  to       after  multiplication  t>y  a  commoa 
arbitrary  constant. 

(i)  Two  or  more  tolutiotts  of  the  equations  may  be  combined  tnta 
a  newaolotiaafayadriidaaaf  thawsMasef  P«.Ulswef  li.  Ac.,  lc 
by  eompoMMlInc  the  vaetoia  P,  sueh  as  ttey  an  hi  each  of  the 

panieular  solutjons. 

In  the  application  to  light,  the  first  propoiition  mean*  thai  the 

phenomena  o^  prop,igation.  reflection,  refraction,  Ac,  can  bfe  pn^' 
duced  in  the  same  u.i>  »i-.h  strone  as  uiih  weak  linht.  The  second 
propomliun  contains  itie  princioic ol  the  "  superposition  "  of  dil^nt 

states,  on  wfaidi  the  aaptsaatm  of  all  phaaaaMoa  Of  faMrfaanBs 

is  made  to  depend. 

In  the  simplest  eases  (titonochromatic  or  hofflogeneoHa  IhM  tha 
disturhanee  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  tisia  (^Marfs 
harmonic  vibrations  ' ),  io  that  it*  components  can  be  lepmsMHSdlqr 
P,  =  a.  cos  (>f/+/i).  P,  - fli  cos  (»/+/,),  P.  -••  coe  (sl-t-A)- 
The  "  phases  7  of  these  vibrations  arc  determine*!  hy  the  angles 
nt+/,,  Sc..  or  hy  the  tiirici  t+jiin.  &c.  The  "  frcipienry  "  n  i«  cQM* 
nam  thiougboul  the  system,  while  the  quanimc!.  /,,  /,,  and 
•^-hair*  the  "  amplitudes  "  a,,  at,  ai  tlian^c  fn  m  point  to  point. 


"1.  Ol  '  nani;c  In 

_ht  lin      ,    ^ 

the  point  oonsidercd,  in  general  describes 


may  be  shown  that  the  end  of  a  straight  line  representing  the 
Mr  P.aaddfawnfromthapeiatoansidc  '  ' 


.         Ji  bnsMM  O  ewkht  line,  if/,  -A  -/>■  InUtia 
btlsr  CM  le  which  the  hner  pen  oTthis  article  wOi  tie 
we  can  wriM  H  vector  aetadoa 


P-A  CO*  ((«/+/),  (1) 

where  A  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vector. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  disturbance 
changes  from  point  to  point.  'The  moat  important  case  is  that  of 
plane  wave*  with  eoMtont  asurillwle  A.^  Hare/  is  the  aaote  at  an 
point»of  a  plane  C  wavwtent  T  of  a  denniie  dlieetleo.  bat  changes 

as  a  linear  function  as  we  pass  from  one  such  was-e-front  to  thr  nest. 
The  axis  of  x  being  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  wave  (runt?,  wc  ntaf 
wriic/o/s-Ax,  wheic/*  aad  k  are  constants,  so  that  (4)  becomes 

P»A  oea  (af-le4-Ji}. 

This  expremion  has  the  period  sr/n  «-ith  respect  to  the  tine 
and  the  perion  witn  re>pect  to  so  that  the  "time  of 
vibration  "  and  the  "  wave-length  "  are  given  by  T  » *»/«,  X  «•  ?r  t. 
Funher,  it  is  easily  seen  that  tnc  phase  belonging  to  certain  valui-s 
of  I  ami  /  i<  njiial  to  that  which  corresponds  to  x  +  A*  and  I  AI 
()rijs:ded  Av-'M'ijA/.  Therefore  ihc  pliaw.  or  the  disturlance 
iiseli,  may  be  said  to  be  propagated  in  the  direction  normal  to  the 
wavvfionu  with  •  wlacliy  (wrtocity  of  the  waves)  •-■/*.  which 
is  connected  with  the  time  of  vtbration  and  the  wave-Ici^tb  by  the 
rel.illon  X"tT.  (6) 


>  This  Und  «f  type  wfll  always  be  aied  te  this  artids  ta 
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U  botropic  bodica  the  prapacation  an  fs  «  bi  all  (Hrectlom  wit  h 
iMiMBe  vdodty.  In  aniiotrafiic  bodies  (cryttAh).«ith  which  tlic 
tMory  of  ughtMlufcljroonoeraed,  the  problem  Umore  conipUutrd. 
Ai  •  fcnermi  rule  we  can  My  Uut,  for  a  givrn  dir«citon  of  the  wave- 
iroats,  tbe  vibration*  mint  Iwve  a  drccrminaip  direction,  if  the 
propagation  i»  to  take  pUcP  arrordin?  lo  the  Minple  formula  given 
aij'j'.e.  It  ii.  tu  Lf  under  :ti-).:>ij  th.it  fi  r  n  ^;ivi.-n  dirL-ction  of  the  wave* 
there  may  be  two  or  rxm  mun'  i1irrr-Mi.*  of  vibration  ol  the  kind, 
and  thjit  in  such  a  civ  there  are  .ih  r\  v\  'tiffrreilt TCtRCMMb Mch 
belonging  to  one  partacl.ir  direction  oi  MbtJtion. 

7.  Wj-.f-surfiK. — Aflcr  having  found  the  values  of  v  for 
•  poiticuJar  ficquency  ud  diSatai  ditcctiou  ci  tlw  wave 
Bomiai,  a  vcqr  iHtnctlvt  gnpUed  wpwMinttita  caa  be 

employed. 

Let  ON  be  a  Gne  in  any  direction,  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  O.  OA 
a  length  alonp  thi»  line  equal  to  the  vtJocity  r  of  uavct  having  ON 
for  their  n0rm.1l,  or,  more  generally,  (JA.  lengths  equal  to  the 
vcSocitiefV,  v'l&c,  which  ^uch  «  j\  cs  have  accordini;  to  their  direction 
of  vibration,  Q.  Q'j  &c.,  planes  pi  f  |H.'ndicular  toON  thn  'v.^h  A,  .\'-,&c. 
Let  thia  coiutruction  be  repeated  for  all  dircciioos  of  OX,  and  kt  W 
be  the  turfacs  that  is  touched  by  all  the  plancaQh  Uj  te>  It  iiclear 
that  if  this  Mirface,  which  ii  called  the  "  waw^anMa/*  h  btiMm, 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  plane  waves  of  any  choaea' direct  ion  i* 
given  by  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  O  on  a 
taopot  plane  in  the  given  direction.  It  must  be  kept  in  m:n<l  il.at, 
in  general,  each  tangent  plane  cijrrcv;>fiiKl'.  to  one  definite  i'.ii>.  ion 
ol  vibration.  If  this  direction  is  as»i|(ncd  in  each  point  of  the  wave- 
,  the  diagram  contains  all  theMlanBatiaa  which  wc  can  desire 
ing  the  propacatioa  of  piaae  mves  of  ths'frcqucncy  that  has 
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TiM  plane  Q  employed  in  the  above  construction  It  the  postion 
after  unit  of  time  of  a  wave-front  pcrpendirular  to  ON  and  ori;-:na!ly 
passing  through  the  point  O.  The  surface  W  itself  is  often  conydered 
as  the  locus  of  all  points  that  are  reached  in  unit  of  time  bv  a  dis- 
turbance startiac  from  Oand  spreading  towards  all  sides.  Admitting 
the  validity  of  tSb  view^  we  can  determine  in  a  similar  way  the  locus 
tfTdw  poMli  reached  in  aome  infinitely  short  time  tU,  the  wave- 
miriSmt  M  «t  may  say,  or  the  "  elementary  wave,"  corresponding 
to  this  time.  It  is  similar  to  W,  all  dimensions  of  the  latter  surface 
being  multiplied  by  dl.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  a  heterogeneous 
medium  a  wave  of  this  kind  has  the  same  form  as  if  the  properties 
«f  matter  cuittiiif  «t  ita  centre  exteaM  om  •  flolla  ifBce. 


S.  TlMijr  ^Hagwnu.— HuysEM  «M  the  fint  to  Aaw  that 
tb»  ofkatma  of  optical  phenoaett  najr  be  aiede  le  depend 
on  the  wave-surface,  not  only  ia  faotropic  bodict,  in  which  it 
has  a  spherical  form,  but  also  bi  crystals,  for  one  of  which 
(Ireland  spar)  he  drd-jccd  the  fr  rm  of  the  mfscc  fron  ti  e 
observed  double  refraction.  In  his  argument  Huygcns  a\.iilcil 
himself  of  the  .'ullowing  principle  thai  is  justly  named  after 
him:  Any  point  that  is  reached  by  a  wave  of  light  becomes 
a  new  centre  of  radiation  from  wluch  the  disturbance  is  propa- 
gated towards  all  sides.  On  this  baiu's  he  determined  the  progress 
of  light-waves  by  a  construction  which,  under  a  restriction  to  be 
aMBtioaed  ia  f  I  J,  aoplkd  ta  vsvci  of  aqjr  feoB  aad  to  «U  Uads 
af  tnuMpaicat  meim.  I«C  #  be  Iba  aailMe  («Ma>faaal)  to 
iriricfc  a  definite  phase  of  vibntioa  baa  advaaccd  at  a  certain 
tbne  f ,  d(  an  infinitely  small  faiercRMat  of  time,  and  let  an 
elementary  wave  corresponding  to  this  interval  be  described 
around  each  point  P  of  c.  Then  the  envelope  a'  of  all  these 
elementary  waves  is  tfie  surface  reached  by  the  phase  in  question 
at  the  iimct+difMd  by  repeating  the  construction  all  succcuivc 
fmWinT  af  tba  wave-front  can  be  found. 

HaMM*  elw  considered  the  propagation  of  waves  that  are 
latCnByamiled,  by  having  passed,  for  example,  through  an  opening 
in  an  opaque  screen.  If,  in  the  fir^t  wive-fri  r.t  r.  the  disturbance 
exists  only  in  a  certain  part  Iviunilrfl  by  (he  (  mi  i;ir  r,  »e  ran  confine 
ourselves  to  the  eirineiuary  waves  around  the  points  of  tial  part, 
and  to  a  portion  of  tiM  new  wave-ffowt  0"  wkam  boimdary  passes 
thfough  the  points  where  touches  the  dementary  waves  having 
HNir  ceatraa  on  1.  Taking  for  granted  Huygcns's  assumption  (h.it 
a  acadbfe  disturbance  is  only  found  in  those  plarrs  where  the  elc- 
■tmary  wsves  are  touchr<]  by  the  m  «.  «ra  ve-fr<»nf .  it  may  be  inferred 
IIm  ihr  bteral  limits  of  the  tM>am  uf  li^^ht  arc  determined  by  lines, 
each  clement  of  which  joins  the  centre  P  of  an  ek-rncntary  wave  with 
ity  p<jint  of  c  inra'  l  I'' vn;  h  I  he  m ai  wav  e-front.  To  lines  of  I hi«  kind, 
whose  course  can  be  made  vioiblv  bv  using  rurrow  pencils  of  light,  the 
aaneef  **n)ie'*iet»begiveninilie«awMhcory.  ThedtHarheaer 
■Mr  be  euawitaJ  la  Havd  along  them  with  a  velaaly  8«PPML 
which  is  therefore  called  the  "  ray-velocity." 

The  coiMtrwctioo  shows  thai,  corresponding  to  each  diiVCtMA  of 
tb»  wave-feaat  (wMi  a  dstermioate  dinctiow  of  vibnlioa).  iIhnv  is 
a  diialie  dhactfca  aad  a  diiaiie  »deiJnf  af  tbe  lay. 


bv  a  lira-  rlrawn  from  the  centre  of  the  wave-surface  to  Its  point  of 
t.Mil.itt  With  a  taii[;Liit  iilaiif  ol  the-  Riven  direclioii.  It  wnl  be  con- 
venient 10  say  itwt  this  hue  and  ifie  plane  are  conjugate  with  e.ich 
other.  The  ray*  of  Jigbt,  curved  in  non-bomogeneous  bt-li, ,  are 
always  straight  lines  in  hooogeneous  substaacc^  in  an  iMjtropic 
medium,  whether  homagcncoiis  or  othctwise,  they  are  nonnaj  t» 
the  was-e-fRMita,  and  thetrvdoeity  is  equal  to  that  oi  the  waves. 

By  applying  his  construction  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  Huygcns  accounted  for  these  phenomena  in  isotropic  bodies 
as  well  as  in  Iceland  spar.  It  was  afterwards  shown  bv  Aueusiin 
Frcsndthat  the  double  refraction  in  biaaal  cryst.iU  tan  bt  cuf  Lincd 
in  die  same  way,  prwided  the  proper  form  be  asatgocd  to  tbe  wave- 
surface. 

In  any  point  of  a  bounding  surface  the  normals  to  the  l  , 

and  refraitni  was-es,  whatever  be  their  number,  always  lie  ia  t_ 
p[  ir:r  (1  through  the  normal  to  the  incident  waves  and  that  to 
the  surface  itself.  Aloreos-er,  if  ai  i^  the  nnRle  Iwtween  these  two 
latter  normala,  and  at  the  ancle  between  the  nor nial  to  the  Unindary 
and  that  toany  oneof  theretlecieii  ana  n  Iracted  waves,  and Sk,  it  the 

aaW- velocities,  the-  relation 


sin  ai/sin  ■i  =  r,/r,  (7) 
is  found  to  hold  in  all  cases.  The>c  important  theorems  may  be 
proved  ifldepcadcnlly  of  Huygcns's  construction  by  simply  observing 
thatj^at  eeai  peiat  of  the  surface  of  separation,  there  must  be  a 
cartMi  Oiaaertia  balaun  the  disturtiaaces  existing  in  tbe  incident, 
the  refkcted.  aad  Ae  nfaMtcd  wawesb  aad,that.,dMnfara,cbelaei 
of  intersection  of  the  aefftcs  with  tbe  posttiona  of  aalaeidMtaave> 
front,  succeeding  each  other  at  equal  intervals  of  tUBi  4lt  apt 
coincide  with  the  lines  in  which  the  1  1  f  11  f  Ii  InlBmiltiltdTilr  1  «f«'^f 
scriesof  reflected  or  refracted  wave-fronts. 

In  the  CSK  of  isotropii;  media,  the  ratio  (7)  is  constant,  -.o  that 
we  are  led  10  the  law  of  ^jodiius,  the  index  ol  rdcaciian  being  given  by 

(cf.  equation  l). 

«  CtrnKul  nmtm  sw  Rays,  itdmttdjrem  nmygetu's  Ctnttructitm. 
— (a)  Let  A  and  B  be  two  points  arbitrarily  chown  in  a  system  of 
transparent  bodies,  it  an  emnent  of  a  line  drawn  from  A  to  B,  ■  the 
velrxiiy  of  a  ray  of  light  cotaddlng  with  dt.   Then  the  intcgial 

ft''ds.  which  represents  the  time  required  for  a  motion  along  the 
line  uith  the,  vel  xily  ».  is  a  minimum  for  the  course  actually  taken 
by  a  ray  of  light  (unless  A  and  B  bo  too  far  apart).  This  is  the 
"  principle  of  least  time"  first  formulated  by  f'nrre  dc  Perm  it  1  )r 
the  case  of  two  isotropic  subsunccs.  It  shows  that  the  course  of  a 
ray  of  light  can  always  be  ins-erted. 

(i)  Rays  of  light  surting  in  all  directionsfroma  point  Aaadtaeeals 
ling  onward  for  a  definite  length  of  lime,  rnch  a  surface     '  ~ 
tangent  plane  at  a  point  D  iseonjucatc.  in  the] — **    '  ' 
D,  with  the  last  elenu  nt  fif  the  my  AB. 

(f)  If  all  r  i\A  IV.  mil:  fr  rri  A  arc  concentrated  at  a  poiat  litht 
integral /u'Wi  has  the  same  value  for  each  of  them. 

((0  In  case  (*)  tbe  variation  of  the  iwMgral caused  by  an  inlimtely 
small  displacement  f  of  B.  the  point  A  ifmafning  fixed,  b  given  by 
tfir*dt  cm  fff».  Here  9  is  the  angle  between  the^" 
g  and  the  normal  to  the  surface  «,  in  (he  direction  of  ] 
rs  «bc  velocity  of  a  phne  wave  tangent  to  this  surface. 

In  the  ca^e  cf  i--»tropic  bodies,  for  which  the  relation  (8)  holds, 
we  recover  the  theurcms  conccrring  the  integral/^;  which  wc  have 
deduced  from  the  emission  theory  (|  s). 

10.  Fmrtker  General  Tkeurrmt.—ia)  Let  Vi  and  Vj  be  two  planes 
In  a  system  of  isotropic  bodies,  let  rectangular  axes  of  OOOfatnaMe 
becbiMen  in  each  of  ibese  planes,  and  let  xi,  yi  be  the  coofdinBtcsof  a 
point  A  in  Vi.  and  Xt,  >•  those  of  a  point  B  in  Vj.  The  iniesral  /sdgi 
taken  for  the  ray  betwee  n  A  and  B,  i*  a  function  of  v,.  v,.  r..  aadi 
if  Ii  deaoteselthrr  xi  or  y,,  and  (,  cither  z,  or    we  shall  hav« 


On  both  sides  of  this  equation  the  first  differentiation  may  be  pcf^ 
formed  by  moans  of  the  formula  (5).  The  second  tfSeeDMiaiioa 
admits  of  a  geometrical  interprelaiion,  and  (he  fonaele  aMIJr  linaliy 
be  emplovcotor  proving  the  follo«ir.i;  theorem: 

Let  ui  De  (he  solid  angle  of  an  infinite  ly  (hin  pencil  of  rays  issuing 
from  A  and  intersecting  the  plane  V'l  in  an  element  «|  at  the  point  B. 
Similarly,  let  «»  be  the  solid  angle  of  a  pencil  starting  from  B  and 
falling  on  the  ilsment  si  of  the  plane  V|  at  the  pomi  A.  Then, 
denaciac  bv  m  end  m  the  indices  of  refraction  of  ibe  laanrr  at  the 
by  ^  and  lb  the  sharp  angles  uhich  the  layABattle 
-  whh  the  normals  to  Vi  and  Vs.  we  ^ — 


Ml*  «l  wi  cos  ^  <- M*  ei  sai  cos 

(i>  There  i^  a  second  tboorcm  thai  is  expressed  by  exactly  the  same 
formub.  if  we  understand  by  vi  and  tt  eiemenis  of  surface  tha(  are 
ittotcd  10  each  other  as  aa  ohjsct  and  lis  ootkal  iniMt  b»  m.  •« 
the  inhmtcfy  aniell  npeHin)ts.  at  the  beammng  aad  tit  ena  01  Its 
cmirv.  of  a  prnril  of  rays  issuing  from  a  pohM  A  of  «■  and  (ominf 
logrther  at  (he  correspnrtding  point  B  of  and  by  Ik.  1^  the  sharp 
rays  mehse  with  the  aannaia  (»    aad  0^ 


The 
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POfwMtf  UwHCtion  V  of  thr  (xncil  t'V  wme  intcrmcdiatr  pUnr,  and 
a  bundle  <rf  rays  ttartinit  (mm  iho  (kkhi*  o(  oi  and  reaching  those 
of  »t  after  Kaving  alt  ixi->td  thrr.'.^-h  >i  ixjint  of  tli.it  sKtion  ». 

(c)  i(  in  the  lut  ii>eon-m  ihc  iyucm  oi  bodies  u  tymmctrical 
uooMl  the  itnigitt  liw  AB,  ira  CM  ute  for  •!  jad  •fCif^^ 
tevii«  AB  M  axia.  Let  *i  and  A*  be  th*  fadl  «f  Haae  dirlca.  t.c 
tike  lianr  dimension*  of  an  obiect  and  it*  imaxc,  t  and  o  the  in> 
Stiukf  Maaii  angle*  which  a  ray  R  goiag  from  A  to  B  makes  with 
the  axi§  at  these  poitits.  Then  the  above  formula  gives  ^mAks, 
a  rt  Kuion  tfut  WM  proved,  for  the  particular  ca»c  m  -mj  bv  Huygcns 
and  Lasrange.  .It  a  still  more  valuable  if  one  disiinguisnc*  the 


M«i  of  k,  whether  the  image  it  direct  or  inverted,  and  by 
tint  of  *  wlwthcr  the  ny  R  on  leaving  A  and  00  mdiing  B  1ms 
wpoiM  lidee  of  the  axis  or  on  the  same  side. 
Too         theorem*  are  cf  much  service  in  the  tiMory  of  Optical 

iastniments  and  in  the  genera)  theory  of  radiation. 

11.  PktnotHtna  oj  Inttrfermce  and  Difraction. — The  impul&ts 
or  motions  which  a  luminotis  body  sends  forth  through  the 
univcml  mediutn  or  aether,  were  considered  by  Huygcns  as 
bdng  iritbout  any  regular  succession;  be  neither  spcalis  of 
vibtmtloos,  nor  of  the  phjnical  caiue  oi  the  colours.  The  idea 
that  mooodmnBatk  agw  cooitati  of  a  taoceaiioB  of  limple 
tormoaic  vibnUaas  Hk«  ihsM  RpfCMMcd  ky  tin  •qnation  ($), 
•nd  that  the  MnMtkNi  of  eelotir  depend*  on  tht  fwquency, 
IS  due  to  Thomas  Young*  and  Fresnel,*  who  exphiaed  the 
phenomena  of  interference  on  this  assumption  combined  with 
the  principle  of  super-position.  In  doing  so  ihey  were  alio 
enabled  to  determine  the  wave-length,  ranging  from  0  0000:6 
cm.  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  o  oooonq  cm.  for  tlic 
extreme  violet  and,  by  means  of  the  formula  (6),  the  number 
of  vihrations  per  second.  Later  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  infra-red  rays  as  well  as  the  ultra-violet  ones  are  of 
tbe  HHK  physical  natim  aa  the  luminous  rays,  diflering  from 
UMM«Bly  by  the  graatar  or  WMlter  length  of  thdr  waves.  The 
to  o«a6  OS.  for  the  ImmI  Mfrangible 
l^aad  ii  M  MBiB  a»  o-oooot  OB.  fK  the  atfcne  oltra- 


Anotber  important  part  of  Fresoel's  work  is  hts  treatment  of 
diffraction  on  the  basis  of  Huygens's  principle.  If,  for  example, 
light  falls  on  a  screen  with  a  narrow  slit,  each  point  of  the  slit 
Is  regarded  as  a  new  centre  of  vihr.ition,  and  the  intensity  at 
any  point  behind  the  screen  l  by  ronijKjuniliof;  wiih  cich 
other  the  disturbances  coming  from  ail  these  points,  due  account 
being  taken  of  the  phases  with  wUA  thqjf  COM  tflfetbCT  (wt 
DirruACTiOH;  iKTcarERENCz). 

I  J.  Rtsulls  oJLattr  Uathematicd  Theory. — Thotigh  the  theory 
of  difrftfaw  dewleped  ^  FKad,  and  hy  olber  pbyikists 
«lie  worked  on  tbeitinelbMt,riM«s  a  meat  aewitlMiic'wnicnt 
wfth  observed  facts,  yet  iu  foundation,  Huygens's  princfple, 
cannot,  in  its  original  elementary  form,  be  deemed  qtiite  satis- 
factory. The  general  validity  of  the  rc:,ulis  Ims,  lio«cvfr,  been 
confirmed  by  the  researc  hes  of  Ihbsc  injllu  nialii  i:iiis  (Simeon 
Denis  Poi'^stm,  AuEU5,lin  Louis  Cauthy,  Sir  (>.  G  Stokes,  Guslav 
Robert  KirchhofI)  who  investigated  the  propagation  of  vibrations 
in  a  more  rigorous  manner.  KirchhofI*  showed  that  the  dis- 
turbance at  any  point  of  the  aether  inside  a  closed  surface  wliicb 
contains  no  ponderable  maitcr  can  be  represented  as  made  tip 
of  alargeniunberof  paru,  each  of  vbkb  depends  upon  tbe  state 
of  tUnfs  at  one  point  of  the  nufaoo.  TMs  rcMdt,  tbe  nodem 
fsmi  of  Huygens's  princ^rie^  caa  be  cstcaded  to  a  qiieti  of 
bodies  of  any  kind,  tbe  Mdy  restriction  befaig  that  tbe  tetirce 
of  light  be  not  surrounded  by  the  surface  Ccrt.Tin  causes 
capable  of  protlucing  vibrations  can  be  imagined  to  Le  liisinbutcd 
all  over  this  latter,  in  such  a  way  that  the  dis!  urbances  to  which 
Ihry  give  riM"  in  the  enclosed  space  arc  exactly  those  which  are 
brought  about  bv  the  real  source  of  light  '  Another  interesting 
result  thai  has  been  vetiiicd  by  experiment  is  that,  whenever 
rays  of  light  pass  through  a  fiKus,  the  phase  undergoes  a  change 
ofhallapcnod   Iimust  be  added  that  tbe  icsulualludcd  to  in 

'  FkS.  Trani.  (1801I.  pan  i  pi  ij. 

*  (EtttTft  tomfdctts  de  Frtsmtt  (F^ris,  iMQ*  (The  lONMhOS  *eiv 
published  between  1815  and  itof  ) 

*  A  •>«.  Pkj$.  Ckm.  f  tM3k  It.  p  Mo. 

*  H.  A.  hSmtM,  XmigmNLAU^.  V* 


the  above,  thoitgb  generally  presented  la  tbe  tenas  of 
particular  (orra  of  the  wave  tMoiy»  oftea  apply  to  other  f 
aawdL 

15.  JCeyr  ^  £jfM.<-<B  woriciaf  oot  tbe  theory  tt  dMiactfaa 

ft  b  possible  to  state  ctactfy  h  what  sense  light  aayhe  aaidta 

travel  in  sT.iight  lines.  Behind  an  opcDtng  xekose  wUA  it  Hry 
lorge  in  <.ompcrison  with  tht  uvve-lcMgtk  tbe  limits  boCvaaa  the 
illuminated  and  the  dark  parts  of  space  ate  appioahMidl^ 
determined  by  rays  passing  along  the  borders. 

Tbb  ooncluiion  can  alio  be  arrived  at  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  that 

u  independent  of  the  theory  of  diffraction.'  If  linear  difTerrntial 
equation!  admit  a  lolution  of  the  form  (5)  with  A  con»iant,  lhc>  en 
also  be  satisfied  by  making  A  a  function  of  the  coordinates,  sueh 
that,  in  a  wave-front,  it  changes  very  little  over  a  dwtance  equal 
to  the  wave-length  X,  and  that  it  is  constant  alonf  each  line  conjugate 
with  the  wave-fronts.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  disturbance  may 
truly  be  said  to  travel  along  lines  of  tbe  said  direction,  and  aa 
ob%er\rr  who  ii  unable  to  discern  Iimi^iIh  of  the  order  of  X,  and  vho 
U5<.-s  an  opening  of  much  larger  r!;:;i.  n^ions,  may  very  well  hOM 
the  imprrviinn  of  a  e\  lindrir.d  beam  with  a  sharp  boundary. 

A  similar  re  ul;  1.  I  j  ;n  I  for  curved  waves.     If  the  additional 
restriction  is  nvudc  tlmt  their  radii  of  curvature  be  very 
larger  than  the  wave-length,  Rngsas's  construetiaa  am 
fidently  be  employed.  The  amplitvoesall  along  a  ray  are 
by,  and  proportional  to,  the  amplitude  at  one  of  its  point*. 

14.  Pdariud  Linhl. — As  the  theorems  used  in  the  ezplanatioa 
of  interference  and  diflraction  are  true  for  all  kinds  of  vibratory 
motions,  these  phenomena  can  give  us  no  clue  to  tbe  special 
kind  of  vibrations  in  Ughl-vaves.  Further  information,  however, 
may  be  drawn  from  experiatrats  on  plane  polarized  light.  Tbe 
properties  of  a  beam  of  this  kind  are  completely  known  when 
the  poaitioo  of  a  certain  plaae  pasting  through  tbe  diiecthm 
of  the  rays,  aad  im  wfaidi  the  beam  Is  laid  to  be  pelaibed.  it 
gives.  "  This  plaae  of  fwlarintioa,"  as  it  is  called,  c<»ncidca 
with  the  plane  of  hicidcace  in  those  cases  where  t  he  light  has  been 
polarized  by  reflectioo  on  a  g^ass  surface  under  an  angle  of 
incidence  who&e  tangent  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction 
(Brewster's  law). 

The  researches  of  Fresnel  and  Arago  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  vibrations  in  polarized  light  with  respect  to  that 
of  the  rays  themselves.  In  isotropic  bodies  at  least,  the  vibra> 
lions  arc  exactly  transverse,  i.t.  perpendicular  to  tbe  rays, 
either  in  the  plane  of  potatiiatloa  or  at  right  angles  to  ft.  The 
llm  part  of  this  aiatement  alio  applies  to  unpalaifasd  l||h>t 
this  can  ahnys  be  dissolved  into  poiariMi  eonpoacBta. 

Mocb  eiperfinemal  woit  has  been  done  on  tbe  productka 
of  pol.Trizrd  rays  by  double  refraction  and  on  the  reflection  of 
polari/.ed  light,  cither  by  isotropic  or  by  anisotropic  transparent 
bodies,  the  object  of  inquiry  being  in  tlu-  l.ittcr  c.ise  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  pl.inc  of  fwlari.'alion  of  the  rcllectcd  rays  and 
lluir  intensity 

In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  evidence  has  been  gathered  by 
which  it  has  bixn  possible  to  test  different  theories  concerning 
the  nature  of  light  and  that  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
is  propag.ited  A  comnMNl  feature  of  nearly  all  these  tlieories 
is  that  the  aether  is  supposed  to  exist  not  only  la  spaces  void 
of  naltcr,  but  also  in  the  intcnor  of  pendeiable  bodies. 

IS  PretikPt  rAe«ry  — Fresnel  and  his  immediate  successors 
assimilated  the  aether  to  an  elastic  solid,  so  that  tbe  velocity 
of  propagation  of  transverse  vibrations  could  be  determined 
by  the  formula  »=V(K/'p),  where  K  denotes  the  modulus  of 
rigidity  anil  p  il.e  density  According  to  tliis  equation  the 
ditTcrent  pr(j|)crties  of  various  isotropic  transparent  bodies 
may  arise  from  diUcrcnt  values  of  K,  of  p.  or  of  both.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  that  if  both  K  and  »  are  supposed  to  change 
from  one  substance  to  another,  it  is  iia|Mainib  to  obtain  the 
right  reflection  fonsdae.  AssuaUng  the  w nancy  oi  K  Fresast 
was  led  to  ctjnatlons  whlcb  agreed  wfth  tbe  observed  pfopeitiit 
of  the  reflected  light ,  if  he  made  the  further  assumption  (to  be 
mentioned  in  what  follows  as  "  Ficsnel's  assumption  ")  that  the 
vibrations  of  plane  pdariwd light aie peipinditalar to tha pia— 
oi  polarization. 
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Let  Uac  indices  p  ^ai  m  icbte  to  the  two  principal  caan  in  which 
ht  itMeat  Und.  oonteqacatly,  the  reflect r<J)  light  u  pobriaetl  io 
In  plua  of  iacidcaoe,  or  normally  to  it.  amJ  let  poaitive  diractiona 
amiftmilmmloi  tht  ^kuubutot  Ut  tbeaorface  itaelO  in  the 
iddHltMNllbrtliU  in  the  icikctcd  beam,  in  tach  a  manner  thai. 


by  a  common  rotation,  k  and  the  Incident  ray  prolonged  may  be 
nade  to  coincide  with  k'  jn<l  tlie  i<  II.  >  I'  d  r.iy  Then,  if  oi  and  a: 
are  the  angles^  iTCtdeiy ^and^rrfigct ton,^ ^reiftrijhowa  that,  ^ 

in  the  first,  and  by 

a.  -  tan  («-«4/tM(i|-Hl)  (W) 

is  the  tccond  principal  caie. 

AiM^oaUvNflnKtllM,  WmM  MtleJl  ikpmtm  iktvaniual 
elasticity  of  the  aet  her  in  tfiftfoil  dMCCtMlM  He  CMM  to  the 
coitcliniaB  that,  rot  a  given  ArectiOfi  of  iht  wives,  then  ue  two 

possible  directions  of  vibration  (§6),  lying  in  the  wave-front, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  he  determined  the  form  of 
the  wave-surface,  t>ol h  in  uniaxal  and  in  bia\al  tryitals 

Though  objectiona  may  be  urged  against  the  dynamic  part 
of  Fresntl  s  tlicwy,  Jk  wimkMf  MMcwdad  ia  adaptini  il  to 

the  fads. 

16  Elrdroifia^iu  tic  Tin  cry  —We  here  leave  ike  llillWICal 
order  and  pass  on  to  Maxwell's  theory  of  light. 

Jamn  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  had  aet  himaetf  iht  tMk  of  mathe- 

maiieally  working  out  ^liclut'l  Faraday's  views,  and  who,  both  by 
doing  to  and  by  introducing  tn.inv  new  idcat  of  his  own,  became  the 
fotindef  of  the  modern  K-icnce  of  rlrrtrirn  v.'  n<-.ii;rirn  il  that,  at  every 
point  of  an  ekiirom.iicniiir  field,  ilic  >.'.., u  1  1  1  '  i  ^-.  i.m  lie  defined 
by  two  \Wlor  quantities  the  "  electric  func  E  and  the  "  magnetic 
Wn  "  H,  the  former  of  which  is  the  force  act  ing  on  unit  U  dccti icity 
Md  tte  tatter  that  which  act*  on  a  magnetic  pule  of  unit  stretnrth. 
In  •  non-conductor  (diclr-ctric)  the  force  E  produce*  a  state  that 
may  be  described  ai  a  di^pl.iicrr.i  nt  of  electricity  from  its  po»ition 
of  equilibrium.  This  itate  i%  n  prc-t  nt<.-d  by  a  v»T(nr  D  ("  dielectric 
displacement  ")  Whuw  m-if;rituiJc  is  mcisured  by  tlie  I'uanriiy  of 
electricity  reckoned  per  uml  area  which  has  traversed  an  clcuMnt 
of  surface  perpendicular  to  D  itself.  Siraibrly.  theft  ia  «  vector 
Muantity  B  (the  "  raaenetk  inductioo  "0  iatnmteijreomiccttdVrith 
tne  magnetic  force  H.  Changes  of  tlw  ^nlRtrie  dhpiieiiiient 
constitute  an  electric  current  mraiiurrd  liy  tko  Mt  of  ciHfl|e  Ol  D. 
and  represented  in  vector  notation  by 

c  =  £)  (It) 

Periodic  (hangcsof  D  and  B  may  be  called  "  electric  "and  "  maRnciic 
vibrations."  Properly  chooun);  the  units,  iIk  iv  \  of  cuordinjui  (m 
the  hrst  proposition  also  the  po*itive  direction  ol  s  and  n).  and 
denoting  components  of  vectors  by  suitable  indices,  we  can  cxpreia  in 
the  loiloBrinK  way  the  fundamental  propoaitioos  of  the  theory. 

tB*.-  TkM*far«HMiii, 


tfte  csoalaat  t  vmm  the  ratio  b«t«M9  Hit 
w  the  ehctioatatfc  wrif  of  electricity. 
Fnn  these  equations  we  can  deduce: 
(e)  For  the  interior  of  a  body,  the 


f'-1f-i«»1lf-l'-{<vl^^-5c  til 

<•« 

(A  For  a  auifaoe  of  aepaiMion,  the  oontiairftjf  «f  tilt  taagcNtial 

components  of  B  and  H; 

{1)  The  solcnoidal  distribution  of  C  and  B,  and  in  a  dielectric  that 
of  D.    A  soleneid.d  distribution  of  a  vector  ia  one  corresponding  to 

that  of  the  velocity  in  an  incompressible  fluid  It  involves  the 
A>ntinuily,  at  .1  surl.m  .  ol  ilic  trutn.l  ri.nipiincnt  rA  the  \(t!or. 

(A)  The  relation  betuecn  tlie  electric  furte  and  the  dielectric  Uis- 
flMinnkil  expressed  by 

D,-t.E..   D,«i.E,.   D,-.,E,.  (14) 

the  conatants  «i,  «i,  «  (dielectric  constants)  d'  rx-ndirg  on  the  pro- 
puti«»  of  the  body  cooaidrred.  In  an  isotropic  medium  they  have  a 

if)  There  is  a  icfaitJon  similar  to  (14)  between  the  wegmik  farce 
•ad  the  magnetic  induction.  For  the  aether,  however.  Mid  fisr  all 
^nderable  bodies  with  which  this  article  i*  concerned,  wc  may  write 


It  follows  from  these  principles  that,  in  an  iaol topic  diatrctric, 
traaawiee  atauric  wibntima  can  be  pwimpfl  vfkii  •  valeciiy 

s-f/Vs.  (IS) 

Indeed,  all  conditions  are  s.itisficd  if  we  put 
D. -o,  D, --oc<»ii(/-jv-'+/i,  D,  =0.  \tmA 
H.=o,  H,-o  ,  H.-du-'  fo^  n(f»a^40|W 

For  the  frc«  aether  the  velocity  has  the  value  r.  Now  tt  had  beea 
found  that  the  ratso  c  Ixtucen  the  two  oniu  of  electriciiy  agrees 
withtn  the  limits  of  expinnicntal  errors  tmth  the  aumcncal  value  of 
the  velocity  of  light  in  aether.  (The  meaa  miiit  of  tlw  aoM  aaaci 
determinations'  of  c  is  j.ooi-io^m./He.,  the  lu|Mt  devtelfana 
bdn(  about  ©.ooS-lo".  and  Cornu*  gives  j.ooi-io* •o.ooj- to* 
as  the  most  probable  value  of  the  velm  ity  of  light  )  Bv  iln-.  M.nwi-ll 
was  led  to  supiwac  that  light  consists  of  transverse  electromagnetic 
disturbances.  On  this  assumption,  the  equations  (16)  reprc<rfrnt  a 
beam  of  plane  polariicd  light.  They  show  that,  in  such  a  beam, 
there  are  at  the  same  time  electric  Md  magnetic  vibtationa,  both 
trankverK-.  and  at  right  angles  to  eoch  Other. 

Ii  niiiM  \>c  added  tliat  the  electromagnetic  field  is  the  scat  of  two 
kiivK  ol  <  iiergv  <ii»tingui*hc-«J  by  the  rumcs  of  electric  and  magnetic 
energy,  and  that,  according  to  a  beautiful  theorem  due  to  J.  H. 
Poynttng,*  the  eneigjr  mKf  Iw  oooccived  to  flow  in  a  direction 
perpcndKular  both  to  ilio  elettfie  aad  to  the  magnetic  force.  The 
ameiiBU  per  unit  «l  velMOH  of  tlM  elecak  ead  tiM  anipalie  eww 


1(H,B.+H.B,+H.B.)-JH«,  (iD 
whose  mean  values  for  a  full  period  are  equal  in  every  beam  of  light. 

The  formula  ds)  shows  th^ic  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  body  is 
given  by  Vi.  a  result  that  has  Iwcn  verified  by  Ludwig  Boltzmann's 
nuasurcmcnts*  tii  (he  dielectric  constants  of  gaacs.  Thus  Maxwiell'e 
theory  can  assign  tlie  true  cause  of  tlM  tfifloeat  1 
of  various  transparent  bodic*.  It  also  leads  to  titer 
(9)  and  (10),  provided  the  electric  vibrations  of  polarized  1, _ 
supi-ox-O  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarizatioa,* 
ini|ili<-^  that  the  iiUKnetic  vibration*  arc  parallel  to  that  plane. 

KijlIo\k  ing  the  same  aisuniptiun  Maxwell  duliK  td  the  laws  of  do 
refraction,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  uncquality  of  si,  ^  «|. 
results  agree  srilb  thoae  of  FrcMiel  aad  the  tbcary  boa  bees  om  " 

by  Boltxmann,*  wbo  measuivd  the  three  coeffiHcaU  to  ibc  <  

cr)-stallized  sufjphur,  and  compared  them  srith  the  principal  indices 
of  refraction.  SubM^uently  the  problem  of  crystalline  rencction  has 
been  completely  solved  and  it  noabaea  aiiowo  tiiat,  ia  a  crystal, 
f'uynting's  flow  of  energy  baathftAM^Maf  tktByeeedMenHMO 
by  Huygens's  construction. 
Two  further  verifieationa  imit  hm  be  MHMIoiihL   In  the  ' 


place,  though  we  shall  socak  jdrooet  eadurfvrfy  of  the  propgaiion  of 
lighl  in  icansparent  dielcctrie«,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the 
optical  properties  of  ooikIik  tor*.  The  tsmplest  assumption  con- 
cerning the  electric  current  C  in  a  mrtallir  Iwly  is  expressed  bv  the 
diuation  C'^«E,  where  »  is  the  coeflu  n  nt  ol  ( ■  i:'diit  1 1\ ;i y  Com- 
bining this  with  his  other  formulae  (»«  may  say  with  (li)  and  (ij)), 
**  femd  that  there  must  bo  aa  abaarpdoa  of  light,  a  icMilt 
be  leaifily  onderstood  since  the  modan  of  electHcity  in  a 


rise  toa  development  of  heat.  But,  though  Maxwell 
this  way  for  the  fundamental  fuct  that  metals  are 

Taue  bodies,  there  remained  a  wide  divergence  Ix-tween  the  values 
tne  coefhcient  of  absorption  as  directly  me.i»uii-<i  and  as  cal- 
culated from  the  ckctrical  conductivity;  but  in  190J  it  was  shown 
by  E.  HaiM  and  H.  Rubens'  tfaK  the  egnwet  ii  veqr  Mti» 
factory  in  the  eu*  of  tlie  eatieme  bifni-«»d  laye. 

In  the  aecodd  place,  the  electromagnetic  theory  ictjoiree  that  a 
surface  struck  by  a  beam  of  light  »hall  experience  a  certain  pressure. 
If  the  Ix-am  falls  normally  on  a  plane  disk,  the  pres-'ure  U  normal 
too;  its  total  aniount  i»  given  by  r '(ii +ii  —  ii'i,  it  ii.  i..  .ind  ij  are 
the  quantities  of  energy  that  are  canicd  (urwoxd  per  unit  of 


■  Clerk  Maxwcn.4  frMfdrM 
let  cd.,  1*7^. 


(Oefbrd, 


the  '^l^i^^^  energy  ^tiMtar^«n  icq  lonw|urdpg  unrt  ol  tMoe 

remit  kubepanudwSsS^^  S'Fr'KiidntiMntl 
HulL* 

MameJt^  pieiiktiom  have  been  splendidly  confinned  by  the 
experiments  of  Heinrich  Hertr*  and  others  on  electromagnetic 
waves;  by  diminishing  the  length  of  these  to  the  utmost,  some 
phvskisis  have  been  able  to  reproduce  srith  them  all  phenomeaa  of 

reflection,  tcfractioB  (ainglr  .m  l  doubte)^  ieterfeieweb  emi  yeiaifa^ 
tion.*  AtaUeof  the  wave  lengths  ohetmd  J*  the  aether  nov  bee 


>  H.  Abraham.  lUpfUlt  pimtlt  m  mmf^t  de  physique  it 

(Paris),  a.  p.  »4r.  •  i^  i  ?•  aaS- 

*PkiL  Jrant.,  1 75  ( 1 8*4).  P-  343- 
*Ann.  d.  Pkys.  u.  Cktm.  iJS  (io73),  P-  4Q3> 
tSJ  (1874).  p.  S»S. 

•  A  »«.  dTPkyt.  1 1  (190J).  p.  8f3. 

•  Phyt.  Renew.  I  j  (19OI),  p.  39$. 
♦Herts.  UiUfrtue' 

Kraft  (l^ipzig,  Itto]). 

>•  A.  Righi.  LOitua  dtUt  •uiSUttmd  dmkkt 
P.Ubedcw,  Am*,  4.  Pk]^  a.  C*aa..  t*  Oi|6)»  »> 
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to  conuin,  h<rM<K-^  the  numbers  ^ivcn  in  fii,  Ae  Irngtlu  el  Ihe 

waves  pcoducccj  bv  clfClromiiKnrdc  apparatus  and  cxccnding  (rara 
the  lonj;  waves  usoJ  in  win  U-  •  ii'li-,;r,i|iiiy  <li)vi  ii  to  jtxiul  o-6  cm. 

17.  ifechanical  iloddi  .1/  Ihc  Etaironuigndic  Xffdium. — From 
the  results  already  cnumrraled,  a  dear  UU  -i  cm  lit  [jrmcil  of 
the  dirticuliies  which  were  cncouiitoreil  in  the  older  form  of 
the  wavc-lhcory.  \Vhctea«,  in  Maxwell's  theory,  longitudinal 
vibnlions  are  excluded  ab  mitio  by  (he  solcnoidal  distribution 
cf  Ibetkctric  current,  the  elastic-Mid  theory  had  to  take  them 
into  account,  unless,  a$  wasoftrn  done,  one  made  them  disappear 
by  supposing  them  to  have  a  very  Ktfat  velocity  of  propagation, 
w  that  the  aether  WIS  consideied  u>  be  jvictically  incomproiible. 
Bveo  OB  tUi  unoiptiM,  bewever,  much  in  Ficaoel's  theoiy 
tfflMlfWli  quettionable.  Thus  CeoigB  GeHBt*  «h*  tiM  int 
to  apply  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  U  fohhrtionabll  IMMICT. 
arrived  on  Frcsncl's  assumption  at  a  fonUU  fOT  tlw  idhctkm 
coefficient  A,  sen»ibly  difTering  from  (10). 

In  the  tlu-ory  of  d'Hjlilr  r<  ft  h  tion  tho  difl'icultic^  arc  no  Icss 
•erious.  As  a  general  rule  there  arc  in  an  anisotropic  elastic 
solid  three  possible  directions  of  vibration  (J  6),  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  for  a  i^ivcn  direction  of  the  waves,  but  none  of  these 
lit'*,  ni  till-  wj'. c  Irr'iit.  In  or>li.r  In  n  .ikr  iwu  uf  them  do  50  .md 
to  find  Frc^ncl's  form  for  the  wave-surface,  new  hypotheses  arc 
required.  On  Fresncl's  assumption  it  in  even  necessary,  as  was 
•teervcd  by  Green,  to  wppow  that  in  the  absence  of  all  vibra- 
tlOMllieK  is  already  a  certain  fttate  of  pressure  in  the  medium. 

If  Waadherc  to  Fresncl's  assumption.  U  is  indc«l  scarrciv  possible 
tncOMlruct  an  elastic  model  of  the  elcctromaenctic  nic<lium.  It 
may  be  done,  ho»eM.r,  if  tlic  vrloritios  of  the  pnrtitles  in  the  rrio<k'l 
are  taken  to  n  present  the  miRfi  :  !■  fjn  t  H,  whirh.  of  course,  implies 
that  the  vibrations  o<  the  particle*  are  (viralUl  to  the  plane  of 
polariiation,  and  that  the  BMjnwtic  encrgv  is  represented  l>y  the 
itinctk  encr^  in  the  model.  Cbnildcring  further  that,  in  the  ca<« 
of  two  boHie-i  connei-tcd  with  each  Other,  there  is  continuity  of  H 
in  the  eIectroin.it;nciir  system,  and  continuity  of  the  vdociiy  of  the 
mrttctos  m  the  model,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  rr|.ri  s.  ni.iiiiin  nt 
H  by  that  velocity  must  be  on  the  Mine  sc.ilc  in  all  nl  1  i-ic,-.,  s,> 
that,  if  (,  V,  f  arc  the  dbpbccmcnts  uf  a  panicle  and  {  a  uiuvcrbal 

»»-4i-  H-'lf  f» 

By  this  the  magnetic  energy  per  unit  pf  volume  bocomea 

(Md  alnOe  this  murt  be  the  kinetic  enerfy  of  the  elastic  mc-<I  .  im,  the 

iiOMiy  of  the  Utter  must  be  taken  equal  to  g*,  to  tlut  11  mutt  t>c 
dw  Mnw  in  all  aahftanoii* 

It  may  tm^ar  ba  adwl  what  valna  ata  tawt  M  aarfm  to  the 
paiamlalaimi*  m  the  niodd,  laMch  aniit  eoiMMnd  to  tM 
*mta  ■  the  MieiiUHMtiitUi  iaM.  Moo,  on  acwt  of  (1 Q  and 

(I9)>  «c  caawtiify  the  cquatSona  (la)  by  puttinc  D«  -ar^— ^  • 

%Ch  id  that  the  electric  energy  (17)  per  nni^of  volume  becomes 

•'^i:;Cf^)"+US-J-9"+i(S-8)'i- 

This,  therefore,  must  be  the  potential  enerj^y  in  the  model. 

It  may  be  shown,  indc«l.  idat.  if  1  he  ai  i  li<-r  ha<  .i  unifr>rm  constant 
density,  and  is  so  constiliiti'd  that  in  any  «v'.tcm,  whether  horoo- 
fCnCOUS  or  not.  it»  potent  ial  rnerKV  per  unit  of  volume  CaO  be 

by  an  expression  of  the  form 

where  L,  M,  N  are  cocSicients  depending  on  the  physical  pctopcrties 
of  the  substance  considered,  the  eouations  of  moticm  wul  OBflUy 
correspond  to  the  equations  of  the  electromagnetic  field. 

18.  Tkeorifs  c]  Ntunuinn,  Crern,  and  .Ifji  Cu/Zin/).— A  theory 
<rf  light  in  which  the  elastic  aether  has  a  uniform  density,  and  in 
which  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  polarization,  was  developed  by  Franz  Ernst  Neumani.,*  who 
gave  the  first  deduction  of  the  formulas  for  crystalline  reflection. 
Like  Freaael,  h«  waa»  bowevei^  oiiHced  to  intro<luce  some 
illegitiinatcaaBiiraptiom  and  tfmpBCcattan..  Here  again  Green 
indicated  a  more  rigorotis  treatment. 

Reflection  and  Refraction."  Trant.  Camhr.  Phil.  Sot.  7,  p.  I 
Uw);  "  Double  Refraction."  ifiJ  (.  iji  (iHjg). 


By  ioecialixiag  the  IbnMria  far  «ha 
trupK  body  be  arrivea  at  an 
ciriclwn  ana 


II  {.  n.  t  vanish  at  infinite  distance  the  Integral  of  thia 
over  all  space  is  aero,  when  L.  M,  N  are  conMaots,  and 
will  tie  true  when  these  coefficients  change  from  point  to  po>rt. 
provided  wc  add  to  (Jl)  certain  ttiins  i-untaininR  tf»c  diBcrcaiiil 
coefficient*  of  L.  M,  N,  the  phyucal  meaning  of  these  term*  bctag 
that,  beaides  the  ordinary  elastic  force*,  there  is  soma  anaaNoaa 
foraa  (calfed  Into  play  by  the  dispUcemeat)  acting  OA  aB  (Ikm* 
•lemenla  of  votucne  where  L,  M.  N  arc  not  coattanl.  life  wogr 
conclude  from  this  that  all  phenomena  can  be  explained  V  we  adoMt 
the  existence  of  this  latter  luree,  which,  in  thecaaeof  twoconciDfcnt 
bodies,  re<luccs  to  a  surface-action  on  iheir  common  boundary. 

James  MacCullach  '  av  oidcd  this  complication  by  simply  as»uiiiin{ 
an  ttnitwion  of  the  form  (20)  for  the  potential  aacny.  He  thai 
eatabuihcd  a  theory  that  is  perfectly  conaltteot  In  hacn;  and  ■» 


said  to  have  foreshadowed  the  electromagnetic  theorv  as  rejcatdi 
th«  form  of  the  equations  for  transparent  bodies.    Lord  Keivia 

afterwards  interpreted  MarCulla.;li  s  a.>sumption  by  fiippo»ir»jt  -V.? 
wiilth  IS  cjlli'^l  (of.li  hy  a  displaccm  rt 


on!> 

certain  couples  acting  on  the  elements  of  Volume  and  proportioml 
to  the  components  ll(dr/«y)-(4«Ma)i.  Ach  «(  their  iwfttan  Iwai 
the  natural  potitioo.    Me  abo  •howM.*.that  na 
oa  pnoann  ny 


clMidiy 
in  the 


We  cnuMt  dvdl  1M«  Upon  ollwr  noddi  that  have  been  pie- 
poaed,  and  neat  of  which  are  of  rather  Gmited  applicability. 

A  mechanism  of  a  more  general  kind  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
adapted  to  what  is  known  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies, 
and  to  the  highly  probable  n-sumpiion  of  the  perfect  perme- 
ability for  the  aether  of  all  ponderable  matter,  an  assumptioa 
by  uhiih  it  has  been  possible  to  escape  ^""niftTHtir  Il'lJlflhlM 
raised  by  Newton  (J  4)  (sec  AcTMca). 

The  possibility  of  a  truly  satisfactory  model  certainly  cannot 
be  denied.  But  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  extremely  com- 
plicated. For  this  reason  many  physicists  rest  content,  as 
regards  the  free  aether,  with  some  such  general  (oon  of  the 
electromagnetic  theory  as  hat  been  sketched  in  f  i4. 

19.  QMcat  fnpvtkt  fmiinbit  JUdkt.  Iteiyi/^fap> 
*M».— If  wc  want  tofom  an  adequta  repiticatttioaof  vpOcd 
ptoWHiwh  poadei^bodin.  the  concepUoot  «t  tht  molecular 
and  atombtk  Iheoriet  naturally  suggest  themadvca.  Akeady, 
in  the  elastic  theory,  it  had  been  imagined  that  certain  matcriil 
particles  are  set  vibrating  by  incident  waves  of  light.  These 
p.irl Irs  been  stipposed  to  be  acted  on  by  an  clastic  force  by 
which  1  hey  are  drawn  bark  (oiv.Trds  their  posit  ions  of  equilibrium, 
so  that  they  can  perform  free  Viljf.i!  ions  uf  tlicir  own,  and  by  a 
resistance  that  can  be  reprcscr.tcd  by  icrnis  proportional  to  the 
velocity  in  the  equations  of  motion,  and  may  be  physically 
understood  if  the  vihr.itions  are  supposed  to  be  converted  in 
one  way  or  another  into  a  disorderly  heat-motion.  In  tMa  way 
it  had  been  found  possible  to  explain  tlte  phenomena  of  dia- 
pcrsion  and  (selective)  absorption,  and  the  conneriop  betwcea 
them  (anomaloua  divankm).*  Itea  Ideaa  bave  beat  aia» 
embodied  into  the  riieti«lMtM&  theeir.  la  ttt  boic  teoent 
dcwIcpiBaBi  the  cartMndlr  amall,  decUkally  charged  partides. 
to  wMch  tlte  name  el "  clectnna  "  haa  been  given ,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Interior  of  all  bodies,  nrc  considered 
as  forming  the  connecting  links  between  aether  and  nutter, 
and  as  dncrmining  by  their  arrangement  and  their  motion  al 
optical  phenomena  that  are  not  confined  to  the  free  aether.* 

It  has  thus  become  dear  why  the  rclalions  that  had  been  cstisb- 
lisbed  between  optical  and  electrical  properties  have  been  found 
to  hold  only  in  some  simple  cases  (§16).  In  fact  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  for  rapidly  alternating  electric  fields,  the  formulae 
expressing  the  conncxioo  between  the  motion  of  electricity  and 
the  electric  force  take  a  fotm  that  is  leaa  aiiople  thaa  ttie  ooi 
prcvlondy  admilted.  tad  to  to  be  drtcnafaad  la  each  CMi  Iff 

•  Tran).  trith  And.  Ji.  "  Science."  p.  17  (1839). 

*  Math,  and  Pkyx.  Pcptrt  (Loitdon,  iSqO),  3.  p.  46A. 

'  Helmhottr.  Ann.  d.  Pkyt.  u.  Chrm..  154  (1875),  p,  581. 
'  H.  A.  I.omu/,  VeriuiiS  rinrr  Thfcn<  dtr  rteh.rxuke*  li.  cptiulM 
Eruhtinungim  m  beatfUn  Jiorptrm  (itigsj  (L«i|»ig.  ige6):  J. 
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i  gfwBB  ia^  ttjmm  lo  tMiiilw  no  alttratJoii.  Fibr  this 
[  it  has  been  poisible,  (or  example,  to  establish  a  satisfactory 
ttcatyof  metallic  reflection,  though  the  props galion  of  light  in  ihc 
intrriorofa  metal  b only  imjx'rfccily  understood. 

One  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  theory  of  clccirun^ 
is  that  an  electron  becomes  a  centre  of  radiation  whenever  its 
velocity  changes  cither  in  direction  or  in  m.ipnitude.  Thus 
the  production  of  Rontgcn  rays,  regarded  ;is  consisting  of  very 
abort  and  irregtilar  electromagnetic  impuUcs,  is  traced  to  the 
>  d  the  electrons  of  the  cathode-rays  against  the  anti- 
ud  the  lines  of  an  emission  spectrum  indicate  the 
ia  the  radiating  I>ody  of  as  many  kinds  of  regular 
vftntioM^  tkB  kaowMfB  of  whkb  '»  ib»  uktimle  «iuca  of 
wv  inwN^lMtNi  ^boat  tte  itnietm  «f  Ik*  ap«in.  Tke 
ditftfaig  of  tko  Bnci  OWMd,  according  to  l)pnili%  hv,  bjr  • 
notloo  of  the  louice  of  light,  may  easily  be  KCOaatcd  for,  as 
only  general  principles  arc  involved  in  the  explanation.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  can  also  elucidate  the  changes  in  the  efflftaion 
that  are  observed  when  the  radiating  source  is  cv[x)sod  to 
external  magnetic  forces  ("  Zecman-c fleet  ";  sec  M\CNrTO- 

30^  I'drioHi  Kindi  tf  Liikt-molien. —  (a)  If  the  ilUlurLarKC  i» 
jnpMHMed  by 

P,<»o.P,-accM  P,-a'cos  (Bi-tr-f/*), 

in  that  the  end  of  the  vector  P  dcwribcs  an  eilipae  in  a  plane  per- 
■MNlkular  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  thejiiht  is  said  to  be 


LIGHT 


6j3 


jH^ylt■l^;^,  oc^ln  ipecial  caaca  drcwfiriy,  patemd.  Light  of  this 
Kind  can  oe  dfaioli^ed  In  nuuijr  dHfeiVm  wya  fnio  fftine  polarfatd 


components^ 

There  arc  c.T»->!  in  which  pKinr  w.ivii  must  l»c  etliptically  or 
circularly  pfilari/til  in  order  to  show  ihc  s'mpic  propagation  of  pnaw 
thai  M  r»|  ri  liv  formulae  like  (5)  Itur.imtn  of  lhi»  kind  o«fur 
In  bodies  havinj  the  property  of  roisfing  the  plane  of  polariiuilion. 
cither  on  account  of  their  constitution,  or  umter  the  influence  of 
m  magnetic  lieM.  For  a  K'ven  (jirt-rtion  of  the  wave-front  there  are 
in  general  two  kinds  of  elliptic  vibrition?.  each  having  a  definite 
form,  orientation,  and  dir«tion  fA  motion,  nml  a  dclcrminaie 
velocity  of  prop,ip;ntion.  All  tli  it  Ins  Ixcn  »aid  about  Huyjjcni's 
construction  a[:i  1m  >  tu  tdc-sc  ciiscs 

(6)  la  I  perfect  tpcctrutcope  a  sharp  line  would  only  be  observed 
Sen  MdlMimlar  aneeaiMM  «f  aiavie  haraioiiic  vifaeaiioos  were 
■diwleied  Imo  tnt  iMttmieMt  la  nay  other  ctm  the  Ughi  win 
orcopy  a  ccrtdn  extent  in  the  apcclnnn,  and  in  order  to  determine 
its  distribution  we  have  todcconipoae  into  simple  harmonic  functions 
of  the  time  the  component*  of  the  disturtunce.  at  a  point  of  the 
•lit  for  instance.  This  may  be  done  by  mcaiii  <>t  I  onricr's  theorem. 

An  extreme  case  i»  that  of  the  unpolarizcd  light  emitted  by 
Incaddaccnt  aolid  bodie*.  consisting  of  ^utarfaancea wfaoae variarions 
are  highly  irregular,  and  eivinK  a  continuaoi  specif «.  But  even 
with  what  b  commonly  called  homogeneous  light,  no  perfectly  sharp 
tine  will  be  seen.  There  i»  no  sourre  of  light  in  which  the  vibration* 
of  the  p-itti'Irn  rrmain  for  ever  un(!i«;tiirlic»l.  and  a  particle  will 
nevir  en  ii  an  ( ndli  succession  of  iii.Mit<  rrii(:tcd  vibrations,  but 
at  L>est  a  M-rics  c>i  vibrations  whose  form,  phase  and  iMcmily  are 
changed  at  irregular  iniervnla>  Tlw  nndt  nwtt  bn  •  Imdeaing 
of  the  spcrtral  line. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  nn»  nwM  distinguish  between  the  velocity 
refiei 


of  nopagation  of  the  pfeflwef  legular  vibrations  and  the  velocity 
witn  which  the  said  changes  travel  on»Tird  (vt  Ulow,  iii.  VtlMtiy 
•f  Litid). 

(f)  In  a  train  of  plane  waves  of  drfiniri-  frr»]ucncy  the  disturbance 
Ikiepresenlcd  by  means  of  (viniuinctrtc  functions  of  the  lime  and  the 
ceordinaica.  Since  the  fundamental  c<]u.iiionii  jrr  linear,  there 
ni*  alee  aolnlinns  in  wWcli  one  or  sMee  of  ihc  coordinates  occur  in 
nn  capoocntial  fnnctio«i  These  aointion*  are  of  intereat  because 
the  mr>tK>n«  coiiespondint  lo  iImm «•  widciy  diflcrent  fnnn  Unsc 
«(  which  <•<■  have  than  wr  ipdhn.  R*  for  tamplib  the  fwwinlae 

contain  the  facto/ 

e-»»cos  (ii<-iy+/) 

orith  the  positive  cons'ani  r.  the  disturbance  is  no  longer  periodic 
with  rcsf>ix:t  tu  >  .  l.ui  ii  Milily  iliniii.i  .hc»  .i«  i  incrca«rs.  A  slate  of 
things  of  Ihi*  kind,  in  »hich  tin  \il'r.i(inns  r.ipidly  ilir  a»jy  as  we 
leave  the  surface,  cxitts  in  the  .lir  .nfjicrnt  to  the  f.icc  a  kI.I's 
prism  by  which  '  beam  of  light  is  toially  reflected.   It  furnishes  us 

tCL  Vttncm  Lien 

The  fatt  that  Hiht  ll  propagalcd  wHh  n  4le6aite  speed  was 
ftttt  broitght  out      Ole  Roener  at  Paris,  in  1676,  through 
'•f  tbn  ndipM  sC  J«viUc^  tMcUtci^  nude  la 


dilTetcaA  inhtif*  poritloM  «r  fhe  Bulb  wbA  Tnplter  fn  tlwir 
respective  eiVla.  It  It  pnaiibfe  in  tUi  way  to  determine  the  time 
required  for  Ught  to  pass  across  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The 
dimensions  of  this  orbit,  or  the  distance  of  the  sun,  being  taken 
as  known,  the  actual  speed  of  light  could  be  computed.  Since 
thii  computation  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance, 
which  li.L>,  net  >cl  licen  acquired  with  certainty,  the  actual 
sprpjl  is  now  determined  by  experiments  made  on  the  earth's 
surf.icc.  Were  it  [x.ssible  by  any  system  of  signals  to  compare 
with  absolute  precision  the  limes  at  two  different  statioae»  tte 
speed  could  be  dctcnoined  by  fiodiof  liow  long  wan  wqnlwd 
for  light  to  past  (tool  OM  atatkm  to  another  at  the  giflmt 
visible  distance.  Bol  tbb  it  impracticable,  because  no  Bttml 
agent  it  under  «n  eoaUnl  by  widch  n  tknni  could  be  am* 
nnnicatcd  with  •  wml^  vtkdky  tfcu  ibM  ol  light.  It  li 
ibiwinii  mmmvffnmAjUim  nqr  b«dc  to  the  point  of  observation 
and  to  dKernifne  tbe  time  wMch  the  light  requires  to  go  and 
come.  Two  systems  haVe  been  deviled  for  this  purpose.  One 
is  that  of  Fiieau,  in  which  the  vital  appliance  is  a  rapidly  n> 
volving  toothed  wheel;  the  other  is  that  of  Tuucault,  in  which 
the  correspondinR  ap[ili.ince  is  a  mirror  revolving  on  3naxisitt,or 
parallel  to,  iti  o.mi  [jLhc. 

The  principlf  un-Icfljin;;  Fi/eau's  method  Is  '''ov  n  in  ihe  eCCnnh 
fvinying  figs.  I  nnri  1.  l-'ic;.  I  sfiuwi  the  inxtf  if  .i  ray  of  H^ht 
which,  einanaline  from  a  liimintiu*  point  I,.  «tnkcs  ihc  Plt^^ 
plane  surface  of  a  isl  in-  lA  glass  M  at  an  an^lc  ol  .4hout  '^'"^ 
\y.  A  fraction  <il  the  lieht  is  reflected  from  tlw  two  aurfaccs  of 
l«e  1^  to  a  diotani  rcflc<-ior  R.  the  nfauie  ef  •hk-b  is  at  rkht 
anvles  to  the  course  of  tM  IB)^  The  latter  k  liiiia 
reflected  l>.ick  on  its  own  course  anrl.  passing 
through  Ihe  glass  ,M  on  its  return,  re.ich>-«  .1  |M>int 
E  behind  the  class.  An  observer  with  hi%  eye  al  E 
looking  ihrouth  the  Rlasr  sees  the  reurn  r.<y  av  a 
distant  luminous  point  in  Ihc  reflector  K,  alter  the 
lisht  has  pancd  over  the  aawae  in  both  directions^ 
In  actual  pnKiice  it  It  naeitaary  to  interpose  the 
ohieet  1^  ol  a  trfaiHpn  at  •  pnim  €^  ac  »  dif 


•  ^^^^  II    "**"""»*"•***'••    « II 

Fio.  I. 

tanee  from  M  nearly  eoual  to  its  focal  length.  The  function  of  thia 
appliance  is  to  render  the  diverging  rays,  shown  by  the  ilolled  lines, 
nearly  fur.illi  I,  in  order  lh.it  mure  liKht  may  rcn  li  K  .i.nl  be  thrown 
back  again.  But  the  prirvciplc  may  be  conceived  without  leipect  to 
the  trlescope,  all  the  rays  hcini;  ignortxt  except  die  CMHial  anp^ 
which  p:isses  over  the  course  we  have  described. 

Conceiving  the  apparatus  arrarwed  in  such  a  way  that  the  ob* 
server  sees  the  light  reflected  from  tfie  distant  mirror  R.  a  fine  toothed 
wheel  \VX  is  pl.iced  immediately  in  front  of  the  rlaas  M,  wilh  its 
pbne  fiorpcmlu  iil.ir  to  tho  courv  r.l  the  ray,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ray  goes  out  and  returns  tlimuL-h  nn  opening  Ix-twren  two  .nljacrnt 
teeth.  This  wheel  is  rrprc-'  iitnl  in  siition  liy  \\'\  in  tif;  I.  .^i  l  .1 
part -of  its  circumference,  with  llie  teeth  as  viewed  by  the  obscrvrr, 
ts  ahnwa  in  fig.  3.  We  conceive  ihnt  the  iHter  kaea  the  landnonn 
point  betewen  two  of  the  tcetli  nt  K.  Men%  itaiiiw  tint  IM 


point 

wheel  Is  set  in  revolution.   The  ray  Is  then  intemtpted 

tooth  pastes,  so  that  what  is  sent  out  is  a  succession  of  

Conceive  th.it  the  ?[iced  of  the  mirror  is  such  ihsl  while  the  flash  is 
goine  lo  the  ijlst-int  mirror  and  returning  again,  e.n  h 
tooth  of  Ihe  wheel  takes  the  place  of  an  openin'^ 
between  the  teeth.  Then  each  bsh  sent  out  win,  on 
iu  return,  be  inieireptcd  by  the  adjacent  tooth,  and 
win  therrfore  become  {nvi<yble.  If  the  speed  be  now 
doubled,  so  that  the  teeth  pa«  at  intervals  eituaf  to 
the  time  required  for  the  light  to  po  and  come,  each 
flash  sent  through  an  opening  will  return  t!irriuv:h  Ihe 
adj.Kcnt  opening,  and  will  therefore  !<■  fern  with  full 
bnnhlncis.  If  the  speed  lie  continuously  inrrea-rtl  ih* 
result  will  be  »iicces.sive  disappearances  and  rr.ipfi«ll<» 
anres  of  the  light,  according  as  a  looih  is  or  is  not  inierpoaed  when 
the  ray  reaches  the  apparatus  on  its  return.  The  computation  of  the 
lime  of  passage  -ind  return  is  then  very  simpir  The  »pee«l  of  the 
wheel  beirvg  known,  the  number  of  lixth  f.\-  mi.;  in  unr  ><xf.nd  can 
lie  conipiiie<l.  The  order  of  ihe  dt'.ipfK-.ir.iiv  e.  or  the  numt»er  of 
tr<  ih  which  h.ive  p.is.sod  while  the  li(;hi  i?  i -oniv  >"il  coming,  being 
also  determined  in  each  caK.  the  interval  U  time  is  con^ied  by  a 
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The  moct  elaborate  determination  vet  made  by  Fixeau't  method 
■»::<',  that  o(  Cornu.   The  rMlfaii  cl  obaervatioa  was  at  the  Pkfk 
Observatory.    The  «HMt  reflector.  •  tele«cop«  witli  a 

ri  llivtor  at  its  fvcu*.  ws<i  at  Montlhiry,  distant  »»,9io 
mclrrs  from  ihc  toothed  wheel.  I  >f  Ov:  -.vhccU  most  u»cd  one  had 
150  tfcth.  and  was  35  miUiiiictrrs  in  diameter;  the  other  had  200 
tr-  th.  with  a  dl.iincti  r  of  45  nun.  'ITic  highest  »fieed  attained  was 
about  900  rcvolutivin*  per  second.  At  this  »pei?d.  135.000  (or 
180,0001  teeth  «n>ukl  pass  per  Kcond,  and  about  :o  (or  38)  would 
pM  while  the  tight  wai  going  and  coming.  But  the  actual  M^td 
attained  was  generally  li  vi  than  this.  The  definitive  result  domed 
by  Cornu  from  the  entire  rcr,i?s  of  experiment?  was  300,400  kilo- 
mi  Tf*-  per  scconri.  Furtii'  r  df^taiU  (A  this  work  nrt-'f  n'^?  be  let 
forth  iKi.iir.e  till'  niflhM.J  l^  in  sivrr.il  u.iys  (1<  ti'  ii'nt  in  iJti'r:-.ion. 
The  ccliptcs  and  tubiicqucnt  rcappoarances  of  thi:  li^ht  ukin^;  i  lace 
gmfaMlqrt  *t  ■*  tinpouible  to  fix  with  entire  precision  upon  the 
tuomut  of  complete  eclipse.  The  speed  of  the  whe<-!  i",  romin-j.iily 
'varying,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  witl^  1  -  n  1  it 
Vas  at  the  instant  of  an  eclipse. 

The  defect  would  be  lessened  were  the  T^ed  of  the  toothed 
wheel  placed  under  control  of  the  obsir-er  who,  by  action  in  or!e 
direction  or  the  other,  could  continually  check  or  accelerate  it,  so  as 
to  keep  the  return  point  of  light  at  the  teauired  phase  of  brightness. 
If  the  phase  of  complete  extinction  is  cnovn  for  this  purpose  a 
(fefinite  result  cannot  be  rcarhrd;  but  by  choosing  the  moment 
when  the  light  is  of  a  certain  definite  liri^  litrass.  Ix  (ore  or  after  an 
eclip^.  the  obvrver  will  know  at  t.M'h  ui  l.iiu  wheihiT  the  spiet-d 
sh  iul  l  I":  .11 1  r  li  Tj^ril  .ir  retanJeiJ,  ant]  <  in  act  accordingly.  The 
Dearly  constant  speed  through  as  long  a  nud  .is  isdccined  necessary 
tMM  thW'be  found  by  dtviding  the  en;irr  nuoiber  of  (evolutions 
ofttewMriby  the  tine  tkroogh  which  ii><  h^ht  wufcept  consuni. 
But  even  with  these  improvement*,  which  were  not  actually  tried 
by  Cornu.  the  estimate  of  the  brightness  on  which  the  whole  result 
depend*  would  OM.-es>arily  be  uncertain.  Tlie  outcome  is  that, 
altl'i>ui;li  C  urr.ri's  ■)  1 -<  u i-^ion  of  his  experiments  is  a  miwJcl  in  the 
care  taken  to  determine  .so  far  as  practicable  every  source  of  error, 
Mt  delimtiv«  result  is  shown  by  other  determinatioiis  to  have  been 
loo  Kie*t  by  about        part  of  it*  whole  amount. 

Am  iaaprUint  improvement  on  the  Fizrau  method  was  made  in 
lIBO  by^trni  1  Young  and  Cicorge  Forbc*  at  Gbsijow.  1  liis  con- 
sisted in  usinj  two  ili'.t.int  reflec  tors  which  wxc  pl.u  rd 
r»carly  in  the  '-.nuL  str  iij>ht  line,  aiu!  at  unequal  distances. 
Tbc  ratio  of  Uic  di>laiiees  was  neatly  12  :  I  J.  The  phase 
Bbwnnart  was  aot  that  of  complete  extinction  of  cither 
light,  bat  (hat  wImhi  the  two  lights  appeared  equal  in  intensity. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  very  iKcwsary  device  of  placing  the 
•peed  of  the  toothed  wheel  under  control  of  the  observer  was 
'  Md.  The  acconUnce  between  the  different  rocasufc*  was  far 
IMtUbctoiy.  and  itlAtdBce  to  mention  the  result  which  was 


VdocUy  in  niaH*30i,382  km.  per  wcood. 
These  experimenters  alio  fomid  a  difference  of  2%  between  the 
■peed  of  red  and  blue  light,  a  result  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
•Ome  wn«*plained  source  of  error. 

Tbe  Foactvk  system  i*  much  more  mcdae,  beouw  H  rests 
■peattemMORaiattflf  an  aii|IKiiMaa»  be  Bide  iHth  great 
pitcUon. 

The  vital  appliance  is  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror.  I-ct  All  (fiR.  3) 
■  section  of  this  mirror,  which  we  shjil  fif  t  MJiijxr*'  at  re-i. 
^^^^^     A  ray  of  light  LM  L  ivmaimK  from  a  source  at  L.  is  re- 
flectni  in  the  dneclion  MOK  to  a  distant  mirror  K,  from 
taMch  it  is  DCrpMMiiculaHy  reflected  nek  upon  its  original  course. 
TMsnWTOr  R  IMuUIm  slightly  coocive,  with  the  centre  of  curvature 

near  M,  so  that  the  ray  shall 
always  lie  rellcctc<l  back  to 
M  on  whatever  (mint  of  K  it 
may  fall.  Conceiving  (he  rc- 
vx)lving  mirror  M  as  a  I  rc!.i.  the 
ICtMnray  will  after  ihri^Mi  llrc- 
tlms,  at  M.  R  and  M  a^ain. 
be  returned  along  its  origitul 
course  to  the  point  L  from 
which  it  emanated.  An  important  point  is  that  the  return  ray  will 
alw.u-  (i^ll  iw  the  fixed  Imi  ,\IL  no  matter  what  (he  ;»isiti..)n  of  the 
movable  mirror  M,  provided  there  is  a  distant  reflector  to  M'n<J  the 
ny  back.  Now.  suppose  Uial,.while  the  ray  is  coinf  and  coming, 
tlw  mirror  M,  being  set  IM  icvwution.  has  tamed  from  the  posmon 
n  which  ihr  ray  was  reflected  to  that  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
If  •  be  the  angle  through  which  the  surface  has  turned,  the  course 
of  the  return  ray.  after  reflection,  will  then  devbte  from  ML  by  the 
angle  2a,  and  so  be  thrown  to  a  point  E,such  that  the  ancle  LME  = 
3a.  II  the  mirror  i«  in  rapid  rotation  the  ray  reflected  from  it  will 
strike  the  disunt  mirror  as  a  seiics  of  flashes,  each  formed  by  the 
Kght  reflected  when  the  mirror  was  in  the  positioa  AB.  If  the  sproi 
•1  rotation  is  uniform,  the  reflected  layt  fiwn  the  successive  Bashes 
While  tbe  mirror  is  in  the  doited  poiilion  w9l  thus  all  follow  the 
same  direction  ME  after  their  second  reflection  fmm  the  rnirror. 
If  the  motion  is  sufficiently  r,i[>  il  an  cyi  ob'i  rvm^  tti.-  rrl!. .  H'l 

lay  will  see  the  flashes  as  an  iavariable  poiat  of  light  lo  kxig  a»  tbc 


Fig.  3. 


speed  of  revolution  remains  constant.  The  time  icouired  for  the 
light  to  go  and  come  is  then  equal  W Jkeg  m|uirod  oy  tbe  mirror 
to  turn  through  half  the  angle  LME.wWcfchlliBiefofe  tobe  nieasyesdi 

In  prActirr  u  is  necessary  on  this  system,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
I-'inaii,  to  condense  the  light  by  means  of  a  Icr.s,  Q,  so  placed  that 
L  and  R  sh.ill  l  i-  conjugate  foci.  The  fiosition  of  (he  tens  may  be 
either  bctwri  1  the  ImTiirujus  point  L  and  the  mirror  M,  or  U  tweea 
M  and  R,  the  latter  being  the  only  one  shown  in  the  Kgure.  This 
positioo  has  tbe  advantage  that  laore  light  can  be  concentfated. 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that,  with  a  given  magnifying  power, 
the  etTt^t  of  atmospheric  undulation,  when  the  concave  rr-flector 
is  situ.itcd  at  a  grc.it  distance,  \%  in'-re.ised  in  the  rntio  cf  the  focal 
length  of  the  Un%  to  the  cli«t nice  I.M  from  the  light  to  the  mirror. 
To  Nl.itc  the  f.ict  1.1  anothLT  form,  the  a.Tifjlitudc  of  tf.c  1l^^t:lrbJnces 
prcxtui  c^  by  the  air  in  linear  measure  are  proportional  to  the  focal 
di»unco  of  the  lens,  while  the  anagmficatioa  required  incHMeela 
the  inverve  ratio  of  the  distance  LM.  Another  difliculty  MndMH 
w-i;'i  t)u'  Foucault  system  in  tbe  form  in  which  its  originativ  laad  ll 
is  th.it  if  (he  .ixis  of  the  mirror  is  at  right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  tkc 
ray.  the-  Imiil  frcni  the  source  L  will  be  Hashed  directly  into  thecyi 
of  the  observer,  on  every  pavuge  of  the  rivoKir.g  mirror  through 
the  position  in  which  its  normal  bisects  the  two  courv^s  of  the  ny. 
This  may  be  avoided  Iqr  iadiaine;  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

in  Foucault's  dctennniaum  the  neesurc*  were  not  made  ttpoa  • 
luminous  point,  but  upon  a  reticule,  the  image  of  which  could  not 
t>o  seen  unle^i  the  reflixtor  was  (luiie  near  the  rcvolx  ing  mirror.  In- 
deiil  the  win  I.-  ,t;  ;i.iratus  v.as  contained  in  his  laboratory.  The  efTrc- 
tivc  distanic  w.i,  1:  i  n .i-.i  il  'uy  using  several  relleclors;  tiut  she  en'irc 
course  of  the  ray  measured  only  30  metres.  The  result  reaciicd  by 
FoonuUtor  thevdodt^efl^  ili|^g/W»^iw^lilll^W^ 

made  bv  Albert  A.  Michelaon,  then  a  young  officer  on  doiygig  At 

VS.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  The  improvcmcct 
consisted  in  using  the  image  of  a  slit  through  which  the  ^^^^^ 
rays  of  ihe  sun  (las-sed  aftei  redection  from  a  lii  liu^tal.  In  this  way 
it  was  found  possible  to  sec  tbc  image  of  the  slit  rclkctcd  from  the 
diataat  mirror  when  the  laMar  ems  nearly  600  metres  from  tin 
itatkm  of  otiservatioii.  The  eseeatlali  of  the  arrangement  ere  iluse 
we  have  used  in  fig.  3,  L  being  the  slit.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe 
revolving  mirror  is  here  interposed  between  the  lens  and  its  toCttSa 
It  was  driven  by  an  air  turbine,  the  blast  of  which  was  under  the 
Control  of  the  observer,  so  that  it  could  be  kept  at  any  nquiicd 
speed.  The  speed  was  determined  by  the  vibraiiwis  of  two  tuning 
forks.  Oneof  thaaewieMdectiicfoni;nakingabout  iMvibratkuia 
per  secoml.  with  wUch  the  mirrar  wis  kept  in  nniaon  by  a  system 
of  rays  teflected  from  it  and  the  fork.  Ttic  speed  of  this  fork  «-as 
determined  by  comparison  with  a  freely  vibrating  fork  from  lime 
to  time.  The  speed  of  the  revolving  mirror  was  generally  about 
175  turns  |XT  second,  and  the  lUHittlon  of  the  ir^nKC  of  the  Hit 
about  lij  j  mm.  The  mean  rciult  of  neatly  loo  fairly  arcordant 
determinations  was: — 

Velocity  of  light  in  air   .    .    .  399,828  km.  per  sec 

«iictwn  to  a  vacuiMi      .    .  +82 
city  of  light  in  a  VMUum  .999.910^50 
While  this  work  was  in  progrem  Simon  Newcomb  obtained  the 
official  support  necessary  to  make  a  determination  on  a  yet  larger 
«<-.ilp.    The  niost  important  modifications  made  in  the  ^ 
I-'oucaiih-.Michelson  system  were  (he  following: —  fnmctma, 
I.  Placing  the  reflector  at  the  much  greater  distance  of  several 
kilometres. 

3.  In  order  that  tbe  disturbances  of  the  return  image  due  lo  the 


tbe  ray  through  moic  than  7  km.  of  air  mUbll  he  it* 
duced  to  a  minimum,  an  ordliury  telescope  of  the  "brateA  back'* 

form  was  used  to  send  the  ray  lo  the  revolving  mirror. 

3.  The  speed  of  the  mirror  was,  as  in  Michelion's  experiment^ 
compleiely  under  con  rol  of  the  observer,  so  that  by  drawing  one  or 
Ihc  other  of  tu.-.  corih  held  in  (he  hand  the  r<  turn  in!.i^;e  .  uu'ij  be  kept 
in  any  rcnuirc<l  position.  In  making  each  measure  the  receiving 
telescope  bcreafter  described  was  placed  ia  a  haed  poaitian  nna 
during  the  "  run  "  the  image  was  kept  as  nearly  as  pcnctkeble 
upon  a  vertical  thread  passing  through  iu  focus.  A  run  'generally 
lasted  alK>ut  two  minutes,  during  wTiich  time  the  mirror  commonly 
made  between  is.ooo  and  30,000  revolutions.  The  spc-t^l  ix-r  second 
wasluunil  by  ilividing  the  entire  number  of  revolutions  by  inc  nunitier 
of  seconds  in  the  "  run."  The  extreme  deviations  between  the  times 
of  traaMMsionef  the  light,  as  deriwadf  rem  any  ttro  runs,  never  ap> 
proached  to  the  thousandth  part  of  its  entire  amount.  The  aver- 
age deviation  from  the  mean  was  indeed  k;sslhann\»pat  of  the  whole. 

To  avoid  the  injurious  effect  of  the  directly  refkcted  flash,  as  welt 
as  to  render  unnecessary  a  comparison  between  the  directions  of 
the  outgoing  and  the  return  ray  a  second  CcU■seoI>^  turning  hori- 
tontally  on  an  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  revolving  mirror, 
was  used  to  receive  the  return  ray  after  reflection.  Thb  requiie^ 
the  use  of  i  n  elongated  mirrar  of  which  the  upper  half  of  the  surface 
reflected  the  outgoing  ray  and  the  IjMrcr  other  half  received  and 
reflected  the  ray  on  its  mum.  On  this  vystem  it  sraa  not  necessary 
to  incline  the  mirror  in  onler  to  .ivoiil  ihe  direct  reflection  of  the 
return  ray  The  >;;'  .ii'  -t  .nN.ir.'.i  i  ih  ^  sy-.tcni  was  that  the 
rcvotving  minor  could  be  turned  in  ciittcr  directioo  without  bnafc 
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of  coniinBirv.  jo  iVlu  the  anirubr  mrsMum  wm  made  bttwwa  the 
dfRCtiuri^  y(  Kdirn  riy  aftir  n  fNi  UuM  wlirn  ihc  mirror  moved 
ia  oppoaitr  ijjmrtioiu.  In  this  »ay  the  speed  u(  the  mirror  was  as 
m  doHblrd.  atMl  Ih*  iwibh  coMUiat  ctrara  inhefcat  ia  the 
'  diractiM  (or  the  antdiaK  Idneope  wi 
are  shown  m  fiR 


M  of  slcrl.  3  in.  hicli 

.1  Mill 


Fin. 


^  .-^  — .  Jthli  of  tlw 

AM  IWfllViVK  OUflQf  Ma  A   

ami  1 1  in  <m 
in     iri>*s     M--  1 
which    was  dnvm 

^rf*  jT  ^  jT  ,  ■     by  a  bfaut  of  air 

^'"^y^^-l  ..-'rj"«=TT~^i  I     actine  on  two  fan- 

\    oiiv''^''  Pfl  »l>ccr»,  not  shown 

\        IV.^^l.^U. '  .'Ty  in  the  fig.,  ooc  at 

"  "  ^_4r.jj  J    the  lop,  the  olhtr 

r.  .  —  *-*  .It   the   bottom  ol 

the  mirror.  NPt> 
is  the  obiect-cnd  ol 
the  find  snHling 
tdcsrope  the  hins 
paninf  through  it  Uing  rrflctted  to  the  mirror  by  a  pri»n\  1'. 
Tbe  rccrivlnR  iclcsfopc  ABO  is  «tmiKht,  and  has  its  o(>icnui-  imil^  r 
O.  It  wai  atljfhiil  li>  a  Ir.inio  whiih  canU  turn  aroun<l  il  ■  i  nf 
axis  as  the  mirror,  Tl>c  attKle  thnuich  which  it  n>o»til  was 
measured  by  a  divided  arc  immmliaicly  Ix-low  iis  eye-piece,  which 
is  not  shown  in  the  hKurc.  The  position  AU  is  that  (or  rccrivinic  the 
ray  during  a  rotation  of  the  mirror  in  Ihc  anti-dockwise  direction; 
the  positioa  ftW  that  for  a  chx  kwisc  rolatioe. 

In  these  measures  the  otnicrvins  station  was  at  Furt  >!>»r.  on  a 
hni  above  tbe  mc^  bank  o(  iIm.*  Potmruic  iivir.  1  In  ili^t.int  tc- 
(Jcclor  was  first  placed  in  (he  grtninds  of  the  Naval  Ob:<:r\.itor>-, 
.It  a  ili'.lance  of  J55I  mcln-s.  But  ihc  difinitive  measures  were 
made  »ith  the  relletlor  at  the  base  of  Ihc  Washington  monument, 
j^l  metres  distant.  The  rrvolvinf  mirror  was  of  nickel-plated 
aled,  polislMd  on  all  four  vrrtiral  tidn.  Thus  (our  rvlkctions  of  the 
ray  were  received  during  cjch  (urn  of  the  mirror,  which  would  l>c 
coinridt-nt  were  Ihc  furiii  i>(  the  mirror  inx'^riablc.  During  the 
prelimin.ir)'  scries  ol  nic.Kurcs  it  was  found  that  two  ImnRcs  of  ihc 
return  r.iy  were  somcltnios  (oniH-d,  which  wouUI  M-«<ilt  in  two 
diCcreni  conclusions  as  to  ihc  vxlocity  of  1i|^ht,  aceordin);  as  otte  or 
the  Other  was  observed.  The  only  cxplanalton  of  this  dcfcct'whicb 
preientrd  itself  was  a  tortiooal  vibration  of  the  revolving  mirror, 
coinci'lin;;  in  period  with  th.il  of  rrvolution,  but  it  was  first  thought 
iflat  <ln'  i  Mn  I  »as  only  i>  <  .uion.il. 

In  the  Mimmer  of  iSJti  the  ilisi.int  ri'llcctor  was  removed  from  tl«e 
()l)><-r\ jitiry  to  the  Monument  st.iiiDn.  Six  mcjsuri's  made  in 
August  and  ^ptember  showed  a  <)steiiulic  tk-vialion  of  -t-07  km- 
per  MOod  from  tbe  mult  of  i  he  ObscrvaMnr  atda^  Tkis  diff crrnce 
M  lO  iiitaauna  for  elimliuting  the  defect  mni  «We1i  It  was  sup- 
posed to  arise.  The  pivots  of  the  mirror  were  tvifround,  aiwl  a 
change  made  in  the  arrangemetit.  «hu  h  would  pennit  of  the  effect 
of  tbe  vibration  licing  dctcnnincd  and  eliminated.  This  consi-^ied 
ia  making  the  rcl-itiw  position  of  the  si  iulun;  an<t  rfi  i^liv  iik- 

if  the  rtKasured  ik-lkxtion 
k  woHkl  bt  too 
.       Aa  a  Matter 

<l  fact,  when  the  dcfinitiw  mc9iui«a«tn  Mtlfc  kWM  found  that 
«4t1l  the  iinnrovrd  pivots  the  mean  tCMNt  vaa  llie  imie  in  the  two 
poaition^.  ilut  the  new  result  dilTcred  systcmallotly  from  Inilh 
Jfce  !■  ininT  I  in"t.  riiituvn  me.iMire>  »erc  ni.l'le  (null  llie  MuniimnU 
the  summer  of  liUiJ,  the  mults  of  which  will  first  be  stated  in 


la  maaing  ine  rci.iiivv  position  oi  ine 
acopes  interchangeable,  in  this  way, 
aaM  too  great  ia  ooe  poaithM  of  Uw 
■aall  \ft  an  eqoal  amouat  ia  tht  nvi 


tfM^fa^ij^ af^tiw^^HH^  isji^aH^ %|^tba      to  90 


Awl 

4rf  tfa 


I.east  result  af  ifce     —mi  .    .  24  819 

Crcittst  mult      .         ....  24  HJI 
L'uuliSc  »li»iame  between  mirrors         7  44242  km. 
i{il>  ing  a  correction  of  + 13  km.  for  a  slight  convexity  ia  the  (ace 
'  the  rcvolviJig  aunor,  ihi*  gives  aa  the  aioaa  aesafc  ior  tho  apcrd 
a«  light  ia  air.  »99»77»  lun.  per  tacoad.        iMiaa  (Mritt  ipf  the 
4Bna  acfica  were:" 

Obsetvatory.  imo-rtST   .  Vh  alfW^faT 
Monumenl.  18S1     .     .     .  V    „  •?<)9,ft94 
Monument,  \ii,i>i         .     .  V    „  -3^9.778 
The  LiM  result  being  the  only  one  fnim  which  the  cflect  of  dislf>rtion 
w.is  c  implclely  cliinln.»toi,  hai  Ixtii  .idopti-d  as  definitive.  For 
fcdtiCtion  to  a  vaeimm  it  retjnin-*  a  correction  o(  -f-8J  km.  Thus 
lliaflaai  result        cuiu  luded  to  be 

Tr/tK  i/.v  III  Tvii  Ma -279,860  km.  per  iccond. 

This  te'ult  Uin^  !•  n  I  v  ,v>  km.  ih.nn  tli.it  of  Michtlson.  the  laller 
made  another  dclciiniiwlion  with  improved  apparatia  aad  arrancc- 
aients  at  tbe  Cte  Sdwol  of  ApplM  Sdtact  ia  CkvdMd.  The 
ttault  was 

VHoiily  im  eacBaol99JS3  km.  per  aeoMML 

So  far  as  mnld  be  detrrmSned  from  tlie  dbtordatK*  of  the  separate 
■■asures,  the  mean  errw  of  Newcomb'a  result  woulil  tic  le^s  than 
»lo  km.   But  making  allowance  lor  the  various  sources  of  syite- 

r  tht  aaual  votaW*  «rar  tat^oMiiaaMd  at  *^  inai 


It 

made,  a  [ 

pgwUe  ia  eecqrpwt  af  the  I 
tiw  af  Ikb  faadanKMai  physical  I 

Hw  eiperiawnial  measures  thus  Car  diad  Invc  Ixcn  primarilx 
those  of  tiK  velocity  of  tight  in  air,  the  reduction  to  a  vacuum 

iM-inj;  derived  from  theory  .il'iw.  The  fiinil.uiirnt.il  (eiiit,laiil 
at  llie  bosisof  the  tthole  thcviy  13  ihe  s|>cv<l  of  light  in  a  vacuum, 
smli  as  the  celcsl i.il  Nfu<cs  'Hie  <iueslion  ol  ihe  reblion  bctwc^cn 
the  vc!o<ily  in  vacuo,  .md  in  a  tt.tiiJ'parcnt  nuTlium  of  any  sort, 
bc!oni;s  lo  the  domain  of  phyiiial  oplin>.  Rcferrini;  to  ihc  pre- 
cepting section  for  ihc  principles  at  play  wc  &tiaU  ia  (be  present 
part  of  the  article  confine  ourvlvcs  to  the  experimental  ftsulla, 
^Vlih  ihti  ihf nij  nf  llw  f Hi  fl  irf ■  inai|winal  iiariiiiia  imwtiim 
that  of  tiM  pmM*  dMHMBOi  b  dtt  qpeed         «l  difMsOk 

whMkrIka  ipaed  of  h  vana  tmlct  wllb 
it*  mm  tnvtfM  mam  «•  be  mMM  trfth  mUk  cettaiaiy  by 
olwervaliMi  af  taefatlt  lawi.  Thc»  aic  dttuted  at 

diffocnl  dnlances,  some  being  so  far  that  light  must  ^^jj^^so. 
be  several  centuries  in  reaching  us  from  tbcm.  Were  irojYa. 
there  a:.\  ililTi  rcncc  in  the  »|>«eil  of  light  of  various 
colours  r,  wouKl  Ih-  ^how^  by  a  change  in  ihc  colour  of  the  U»T 
as  its  light  waxed  ami  waned.  The  lii;lil  of  grealt>l  sjx'cd 
prccciling  that  of  lesser  s}>ce»l  would,  when  cnianatcd  during 
the  rising  phase,  in.presa  its  own  colour  on  that  which  it  overtook. 
Ihc  stowiT  light  wouUI  predominate  durii^  Ihc  falling  phase. 
U  there  were  a  difference  of  to  minotCi  in  Ibe  ttmc  at  whii  h  light 
from  the  two  coda  o(  the  visible  spectrum  arrived,  it  wwid  lia 
shown  bqr  thb  |CM«  Aa  not  ibo  slightest  effect  of  the  kind  I 
betn  ttm,  h  mcm  ceiuia  that  tba  dilfcreaca,  il  any, 
appiwiMtt  to  T<ffl.m  put  «f  Ihe  «Mfee  ipeed. 
caM  bJfMMtt  mm  %!* JliMW  Ihioaih  a  refracting 
It  bt  iheMMicdftadt  af  tbeuadalatory  theory  of  light  that  kt 
velocity  in  such  a  medium  is  inversely  proportional  lo  the 
refractive  iiKka  of  the  medium.  This  being  diUccent  for  difletcat 
colours,  we  amit  c^Mct.  a  eDoapMMlint  dilinaHi  ia  llM 

velocity. 

Foucault  ani  Miehclion  li.ivr  tested  l!ir<j-  refill;  5  of  (he 
imdul.H'iry  ilie^>ry  by  comparing  the  lime  required  for  a  ray 
ol  light  lo  pt>s  through  a  (uIk-  lille<l  with  a  refracting  medium, 
and  through  lir.  I'oucatill  thus  found,  in  a  general  way,  that 
there  actuiMy  t  a  retardation;  ImI  hb  obscrvatioiu  took 
accoiuit  only  of  the  mean  rctardatioa  of  light  o(  all  the  wave- 
lengths,  which  be  (oand  lo  copreapond  wkh  tlie  undolatoiy 
ihMcy.  Miehebaa  weal  fwthct  by  delciaiiaia|  Ihe  iolM4a* 
tioa  of  li^t  «f  varioiB  «ne4eagln  fa  caiboa  biwipbiile.  He 
made  two  series  of  cxperimrats,  one  with  Kght  near  tlie  brightctt 
part  of  the  spectrum;  the  other  with  red  and  Idac  light.  Patting 
V  for  11  r  s[Ked  Ui  a  VMHHB  Md  Vi  foT  ibM  Ib  ibn  ■■dlam^ 

his  n::suli  ujis 

Yellow  light   V  :  V,-I  758 

Refractive  inrhTt  for  yellow  .    .  1(14 
Dilfcrence  from  theory  .     .  -fo  12 

Tlic  estimated  uncertainty  was  only  o  o?,  or  }  of  the  diiu  uncc 
bclwecii  oliierval ion  and  theory. 

Tbe  compariMin  of  r>->l  and  blue  light  was  made  differentially. 
The  colours  selected  were  of  wave-length  about  o-6x  for  red 
aiMl  0-49  for  blue.  Tutting  V,  aad  V»  forllie  apecde  ol  atdaad 
blae  lliki  respectively  in  bisulphMt  «l  CUbOR*  Iko  IMM  tmM 
•  "TfTTT  with  theory  as  follow*: — 

Observed  value  of  the  ratio  V„  y»   .  I<eB«$ 
Theoretical  value  (Vcrdct)    .    .  I<l«5 

This  ajtreemcnt  may  be  regarded  as  perfect.  It  shows  that 
the  liivergemc  cf  '-|k'.  .!  nf  yi  II.v.v  li^'hi  in  tlie  medium  flOV 
theory,  as  found  aUive,  holds  lluou};h  (he  eiilirc  spectrum. 

'Ihc  excess  of  the  rclatiiation  above  that  residting  from 
ilieory  is  probably  due  to  a  difference  bctwixn  *'  wave-speed  " 
and  "  group-speed  "  pointed  out  by  Raylcigh.  Let  fig  $  rcprc- 
•eat  a  ihoit  eetia  of  progrcaaive  undulations  of  constant  period 
aai  wawi  kimh.  The  wave-epecd  is  that  reqitircd  to  carry 
a  TOM  oeM  A 10  tho  poriliM  of  the  cmt  B  la  iba  aavo  UoMi 
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^ut  wIks  a  flash  of  light  like  tlut  measured  passes  through 
a  itfiaetilf  IMdium,  the  front  waves  of  the  flash  are  continually 
iMgri  vahowii  at  the  end  of  the  figure,  and  the  place  of 
CMhbUAMlkgrllwwawefcllowins  A  (aniiliar  cok  o(  thii  sort 
b  an  wImi  •  Hmm  h  thumm  iats  •  pood.  Hh  fnot  waves 
4ie  •«!  OM  at  a  time,  to  tMomti  hf  ttSmn,  mdk  «f  wUcli 
goes  further  than  it*  pridcri'ssor,  while  MW  %ravci  arc  fottneil 
in  the  rear.  Hence  the  group,  as  represented  tn  the  figure  by  the 


Fic.  5. 


hrgrr  waves  in  the  raiUdlc,  moves  as  a  whole  more  slowly  than 
do  the  individual  waves.  When  the  speed  of  light  is  mr.-isurcd 
the  result  is  not  the  wave-speed  as  atwvc  dcrmetl,  but  something 
less,  because  the  result  de|>eiida  on  the  time  of  the  group  passing 
UMOHgb  the  medium.  This  lower  speed  is  called  the  group- 
vdodly  o(  light.  In  a  vacuum  there  is  no  dyittg  out  of  the 
tnvM,  to  that  Iht  fHtap^pscd  and  tba  wavk^pccd  arc  idcnticaL 
Hwi  MirhilMiiSi  ■laiiiwiita  It  wtttU  hMom  that  tha  letarda- 
lioo  waaahMt  f/i4«f  ilwwMeipMML  thkmMkriku* 
tluit  ia  caifeaB  Mtei^Mda  ascfc  indlvMaal  l^ht  waw  hndn^ 
the  front  of  a  Miviiig  ny  djcs  Mt  i»  •  ^MB  oC  ifeMI  SS  mve- 
kfigths.  * 

AimHMtmar-For  Foocault's  dewrlptioot  of  hw  esperiniciiis 
•cc  Cmmfm  Rendm*  CSopKiidicr  2i  and  November  74.  i(i62).  and 
Ktcaeil  )e  rmnjiuc  SciMtififiiet  dt  Ltom  fmuaull  (i  \uU..  410, 
TiUH,  1878).  Curnu's  determination  b  found  in  AuHaUi  de  I'Ob- 
trrvatoire  de  Paris,  iffmtim.  vol.  xiii.  The  watfcaof  Michclwn  and 
Ncwcomb  are  publ««hvil  im  ( v.'  r  u  m  the  itlAMHIMMll  Ptprrs  M  the 
AmtfKan  liphemcni,  vuU.  i.  and  ii.  (S.  S.) 

UOHTFOOT.  JOHN  (i6o»-i67s),  English  divine  and  rab- 
bimcal  scholar,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  L(|h<{ooi>  vicar  ot 
UUaatlsr,  Staffordshire,  and  was  bom  at  SMkMpoti-Trent 
m  Iha  aglk  «f  Maivk  iie«.  Uia  adiicatioa  «w  Rcdwd  at 
HocMB  Oim  BW  CM^klao.  ChcribK  and  at  OmM^  CMkge, 
C&mhcidtB,  when  fas  wm  nrimncd  thv  bcM  «HMr  unong 
the  undergraduates.  After  taking  his  degree  he  became  aMistant 
master  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire;  after  takfng  oitlers  ha  was 
appointed  niratc  of  Nurlon  under-II.ik*s  in  Shropsliirc.  There 
he  altrjilei)  the  nolicc  of  Sir  Kuul.uiil  Cotlon,  nn  iimalnir 
Hebraist  of  some  <lisiinclion,  who  mjilt.-  him  his  tltxsKsiic 
chapl.iin  at  Mell.i|)ort.  Sliorlly  after  the  remov.il  of  Sir  Ro»l.ind 
to  London,  Lighifoot,  :il>an<loning  an  intention  to  go  abroad, 
accepted  a  charge  at  Siom-  in  StafTordshire,  where  he  continued 
for  about  two  years.  From  Stone  he  removed  to  lIortiM'y,  near 
London,  for  the  §a\x  of  reading  in  the  library  of  Sion  College. 
His  first  pabiished  work,  entitled  Eruhliin,  er  M iucltonict, 
CkrMiu  and  Jmlukal.  pcHttti  Jtr  ftattition  at  tucani  hours, 
aad  dadkaMd  to  Sir  R.  CMton,  appcMed  at  London  in  1*09. 
In  September  itjo  he  wot  pmcMcd  by  Sir  R.  Cotton  t»  du 
reriory  of  Ashl^  i*  StaflsidihiR^  where  he  rrmnined  vatil 
June,  164},  when  he  went  to  London,  probably  to  superintend 
the  publtcaiiun  of  his  next  work,  A  Few  and  Ncv  Obsenatious 
uf>oii  ilir  iJ«x!i  of  Criuwit:  the  most  of  Ititm  fcrtain;  Ike  rest, 

pnhaUr;    iill,    y.i;;»i.''.  '  t,  cm!    titr, !  i-    /it.rtf    I'f  hfare, 

>»hi<.ti  a]>iKarr<l  ,\l  LoinUm  in  thai  >i\ir.  Skju  aftir  Ms  arriv.il 
in  Lon'iiin  lie  iKtariic  nuiiisler  of  St  narlholonicw's  duirth, 
near  the  I'.xchan^e;  and  in  lO-l  t  he  was  a|ip<iitncil  to  preach 
the  sermon  before  the  House  o(  Commims  on  oecaMon  of  the 
public  fast  ot  the  29th  of  March.  It  was  publislietl  under  the 
title  of  iJUt  Rcdhiiiis,  the  text  being  Luke  i.  17;  in  it  a  parallel 
ii  drawn  between  the  Baptist's  ninlstiy  and  the  workof  rdonna- 
tfM  tHdck  &i  the  pnadier'a  J^djiBl  traa  hrirtirt  m  (ha 

'^ightSoot'mia^^      tte  Mtifaal  meniMn  of  the  WciC- 

mtml CT  Assembly;  his  "  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  Di^ne*  from  January  1,  1643  to  Dercmber  31, 

1641,"  now  printed  in  tin-  lliirtccnlh  wlume  of  (In  Sm>  c  lilion 
of  his  lI  cftT,  i»  a  vahi  ible  tiislorical  source  for  tlic  bru  f  [>  riod 
to  v.tiich  it  nlalCb  lb  le.  -i--i,li!Mii  i;i  Ms  a1  Icml  iiu i-,  am), 
though  iieqttsntly  standiBf  almost  or  quite  aWae,  cspcciall/ 


in  the  Erastian  controvrrriy,  he  excretsed  a  material  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly.  In  Light- 
foot  published  A  JIand/ut  ej  GlaiHiu^s  out  of  Ikt  Bo»k  oj  Exifdiu, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  master  of  Catharine  llaU 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  Cambridge,  and  also,  on  tba 
recommendation  of  the  Assembly,  was  prooMtcd  to  the  rcdMy 
of  Much  Jkluwica  in  UerttadsUne}  both  appoiaUBOMs  Iw  » 
taincd  wuil  hk  death.  In  i6«4  waa  poblUied  hi  Londoa  tba 
iint  instalment  of  the  laborious  but  ne%Tr  completed. arotk 
of  wh!cb  the  full  title  runs  Tb<  Harmony  ef  Ikt  Four  BmntStlt 
r.iii  'ii^  1!  (  n  si cHd  vilk  the  Old  Tcslcmcul,  -.^•iih  cii  tipSaucliom 
i'f  lilt  il:t,f,it  di_ffi{iillifs  both  in  LanguJ^e  end  Siiise:  Fart  I. 
f-rcni  tlic  {■<  of  the  Cos^h  to  llic  B  tpiitm  of  our  SJitrur. 

'llic  sccuniJ  P'art  frvm  the  Biipl'nm  of  out  Saviour  to  the  fiiU 
/'..'jjf.vr  liJUr  iiilloNMil  in  1647,  and  the  third  /•>ii«i  the  first 
Pastotitf  afur  our  S  v.iour's  Baptism  to  ll/c  iicoit,{  in  1650.  On 
the  76th  of  Aup.ist  1645  he  again  preachcl  Ixfxie  the  Houae 
of  Commons  on  the  day  of  their  monthly  fat>t.  His  text  waa 
Rev.  XX.  I,  3,  After  controverting  the  doctrine  of  the  Milka> 
arics,  he  luved  vanaua  practical  aHneatioiia  for  tlMlcpteaiioa 
wtih  a  atiMC  haMl  «f  cnm  bhtipihrwiw,  fisr  a  tlMraiii^ 
revision  of  the  aBthOfjard  Vmhti  of  Ihe  Scn'pturcs,  for  tlw 
cncour.igcmcnt  «f  A  tetoed  ministiy,  and  for  a  speedy  aettle- 
menl  of  the  diurch.  Ia  the  same  year  appeared  A  Commenlarf 
upon  the  Arts  of  the  AptHet,  eknmieat  amd  criliral;  the  Difi- 
c;i!l:\  s  cf  !h(  I' it  c.i />.'•.' !(  .  ./,  jnd  llic  limes  of  Ihe  .%lor\  ccil  i'.:? 
tinitiils.  from  llic  l>ii^ii:iti)!£  ef  Ihe  Honk  to  the  end  of  llie  Tur^jik 
Chapter.  With  a  brief  survey  cf  Ihe  coiUempotary  Story  of  Ihe 
Jews  aud  Romans  (down  to  the  third  year  of  Claudius).  In 
1647  he  published  Tire  Harmony,  Chronitle,  and  Order  of  tht 
Old  Ttslanuiil,  >^llich  was  fulloued  in  1655  by  The  Harmony^ 
Chrouicle,  and  OrJi  r  of  the  iVeM>  TeslammA,  faiacribed  to  Crom- 
well. In  i6j4  Lightfoot  had  been  chosen  vicr-chanccUor  ol  tht 
university  of  Cambridge,  but  continued  to  reside  by  prefcreoca 
at  fTirinfrn.  fn  Ihr  rrriiTTjr  Thirh.  m  itrrll  si  in  Ihn  m<itsnyp 
of  Cathasiaa  Halt,  ho  waa  oenfinnad  4U  the-  Kcatontian.  Hm 
remainder  «(  hia  Kfc  was  dcvaM  ti»  iMdplm  Ma*  WdiM  with 
the  Polyglot  BiMe  (1657)  and  to  Ml  own  bcft-knoara  work, 
the  Ilorac  Jlcbraicae  el  Talmudicae,  in  which  the  volume  relating 
to  Matthew  appeared  in  i6.sS,  that  relating  tn  Mark  in  i66j, 
and  (hose  relating  to  i  Corint liians,  John  and  l  uke,  in 
i'''7i  and  i<>-i.\  rcspee lively.  While  travelling  from  Cambridge 
lu  Fly  where  he  had  bi'en  collated  in  by  Sir  Orlai^lo 

l!ri<lgnian  to  a  prebi  nilal  stall),  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and 
died  at  l.ly  on  the  61I1  of  Dcceniljcr  1675.  Ihe  Ilorae  llebtaieat 
ct  Tiilmiidicae  impemne  in  Aela  A posiolorum  ci  in  Ef.  S.  'Pituli 
ad  Kiimiiiios  were  published  posthumously. 

The  Works  of  Lightfool  were  first  ctliicHl.  in  7  vol*,  fnl..  bv  C. 
ftriKhL  ami  Siryi>c  in  lOSj;  ihe  Dffra  Omnia,  euro  Joh.  7fai.'ri, 
ap|K'.m>l  at  KollenUni  in  xblib  (/  vol*,  fo),),  and  again,  etiiird  by 
J.  Leukden,  at  FniKker  in  1O99  U  vols.  fol.).  A  \xitumc  oi  Rrsmotitt 
was  published  at  London  in  1700.  The  Ilor.  Ifebr.  et  Talm.  «rre 
alto  edited  in  I^jiin  by  Carpmv  {ijoi\-ati,  I675-1679),  and  acain.  in 
Kngli»h,  by  Canilill  (Oxford,  iSsv).  Tnc  most  complete  eciitioa  Is 
that  of  the  WkoU  ll'ort-i,  in  1.^  vols.  8vo.  r<lit<>d.  with  a  life,  1^ 
R.  I*i(man  (l^iukm.  iS;7-i8;.si.  It  im  ludi-i,  U-xiUes  the  «t)rl» 
already  noticvtl,  niiineruun  icnnona.  letters  and  miKicttaacmm 
wriiings;  ami  al>o  The  TempU,  nfttkBf  «  U  ttttd  m  Ma  Jtaja  ^ 
our  Sarinnr  fl.'inilon.  l6v>). 

See  l>.  M.  Wehcm.  John  -  t'e  IM-',v,l  (U%4||  ll7t). 

LIGHTFOOT.  JOSEPH  BARBER  (18.81889).  Engroh 
theologian  and  bishop  of  Durham,  was  born  at  Liverpool  00  tba 
ijth  oi  April  iS;S.  His  f.^iher  \vas  a  Liverpool  accountant. 
He  mas  ediKated  at  King  Ed^^ard's  school,  Birmingliam,  lutdcr 
James  Trince  Lee,  aftcfwards  bishop  of  ManclieMar,  and  had 
as  contcafvawtoa  B.  P.  Wntcott  and  E.  W.  Bcmm.  !■  it«7 
Ufhtfaat  went  up  to  Trinity  CoOtfe,  Csmbridie,  and  then 
read  for  Mk  degree  wlib  WcMML  He  gwdaated  acater  cliwfc 
nn  l  ^cth  wrangler,  and  was  dcdcd  a  fctlow  of  Us  ooD^. 
1  ri>in  I S54  to  1859  be  edited  the  Journal  of  Ctattie^  ami  S«rtd 
riii!o!o^y.  In  1S57  lit-  Uxanit  lulor  r.fi  l  tiis  fame  as  a  acbelav 
grew  rapidly.  He  \v.i>  made  llulsv.iii  |irofi«>or  in  1861,  and 
!.horlly  afterwards  I  hi;!.. rn  \r,  ilu-  I'lli-ic  Ci-n^irt  ar>d  honorary 
cbspiaia  ia  ordinary  to  the  qucco.  In  i£M  he  wu  Wbitcliail 
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JWldlK,  aad  ia  iSft  to  bNMN  cmm  «f  Si  His 
■fMOBft  weft  Mt  wHraWi  for  >hi|ww»  bM  «  certain 
fdUity  aad  balance  •!  hi4p«nt,  a*  «teiM  of  panbanehip. 
»  aobricty  «I  tx^tadok  CMRlmwd  wHli  dnrscis  and  force  of 
diciioti,  attracted  hearers  and  inspinil  (turn  v.  iih  cutiniluiuc. 
As  was  written  of  him  In  The  Timts  afu  r  liis  liciili,  "  his.  iKr.^n.il 
cli.irjfU  r  cnrrinl  iitiiiicnsc  wiigtit ,  IjuI  liU  crc.il  [Kisilinii  dopcndcJ 
silII  more  on  (lie  uiiivus.illy  rctoKni/id  t.icl  that  hia  lulnf  in 
Christi.in  truth  and  his  iklincc  of  il  uctl-  su|>[iortc»l  l>)'  ii.TriiltiR 
as  <uhil  nrid  comprctteostve  a«  ceuid  tic  (ound  anywhere  ia 
Lurupo,  aiid  by  a  temper  not  only  of  the  utmost  candour  but 
o(  ihc  highest  idcaiUtc  capacKy.  The  days  in  which  his  Univer- 
sity iulluciice  was  asacrtcd  were  a  time  of  much  shaking  of  old 
hriirii  The  distnlcgratiog  spec«iiUM8s  tA  aa  iaAucMi*!  achool 
«Cciilkisin  in  Germany  wm  aaldlBg  tbcir  tray  aaiang  Baicluih 
■MllIatfMUK  juai  about  Uiatiaae^taliiHadly  the  case,  wlwn 
Xfd*  «M  titmins  agatnat  thaw  la  Hdlr  mum  cowury.  The 
peculiar  service  which  waa  rcitdcrcd  al  this  juncture  l<y  ihc 
Cambridge  School'  was  that,  instead  of  opf¥>sin(!  a  mirc 
i]i i^ni.itic  opposi'i  :i  1:  ll)C  'lubinpctl  critics,  thoy  met  tluni 
ftjiikiy  on  their  t>.wi  gtoiinil;  and  insicad  of  atguiii!;  Ihjt  their 
conclui,iuni&  ought  not  to  l)c  .\nd  could  not  be  true,  llity  sin»f»ly 
proved  that  thi-ir  facts  and  their  prcmtsacs  wore  wroitK.  It 
was  a  characiirisiii:  of  t-rjual  im[MKtancc  llxal  Dr  Lighlfoot, 
like  Dr  WesicotI,  never  discussed  these  subjects  in  the  mere 
apirit  of  controversy.  It  was  always  patent  that  what  be  was 
cWcAy  cooccncd  with  wa»  tbaanhaUoceaad  the  Kleof  Christian 
•mJI*  ndllM  Ma  iriMfe  «B«|ite  TO*  cnidafcd  ta  tbb  in^ 
hsMM  Ua  laWe  haul  m»  mgngnd  ia  Uw  lnttte  and  facts 
vUdnamMilaka,  Hietnaaot  dhroMed  by  nninvcrsy  to 
aide>iHues;  and  hk  labour  was  devoted  to  the  positive  ducida- 
tfon  of  the  sacred  documents  ia  which  the  Christian  triith  is 
•mbincd." 

In  187*  the  anonymous  publicaiion  of  SupfrmUtird  hii.^n  n 
crcali'vl  coiiiidi  r.:ljl(;  sensation.  In  a  scries  of  in;istccly  i)n[K-r^ 
in  the  CoHitrnferiity  A'iT.i-f,  bL-twccti  I)ifciidnr  1.S7)  and  May 
1877,  Lightfoot  S.ucci^ifuily  uiidertiK>k  llic  defence  of  tlic  New 
Testament  canon.  Ihc  atiiclcs  were  published  in  collected 
form  in  iSSq.  About  the  same  time  he  was  cn Raped  in  contribu- 
tions to  W.  Smith's  Dicliotiary  ef  CtuittioH  Biography  and 
itkliouary  of  tkt  BMe,  ami  he  also  jouwd  JAk  cnimnilirc  for 
srviung  tb«  tmilinioa  of  ibt  N«w  TcaUmaaU  la  i<75  lie 
baotme  U4r  MilMCC  pmlieaior  «f  divlnltr  In  iHeaafaia  M 
WaUtt  MmyOi  Be  lw4  previously  wn'ttm  his  commentaries 
«a  tfai  cpbltes  to  |be  Galatians  (1865),  Philippians  (■S6S)  and 
Cl^nssians  (1875),  the  notes  to  uliiih  were  di.'>linj;u!shed  by 
sound  jud|;mcnt  nnd  rnrit!ic<i  from  his  lirKC  store  o(  patriotic 
and  (la^siial  Icartiiiif;.  Thc^c  cor;iriuii1arii>  riiay  l)c  docnticd  .is 
to  a  certain  cxtcnl  a  new  depatluit  in  New  'I'esI amcut  cxc^evN. 
Before  Li);hlfoOt's  time  comment  a  rii-,.  tvl^ecialK  on  thi;  e[ujllcs, 

bad  not  infrequently  consisted  either  of  short  homities  on 
particular  portions  of  the  text,  or  of  cndc.ivours  to  enforce 
forcfane  conclusion^;,  or  of  attcmpls  la  decide  with  infinite 
Miwtry  and  iagcnuiiy  Lwiwccn  the  talaprclalidM  «f  former 
caaunratatoiv.  Lightloot,  on  the  coatniy,  cadcavoureil  to 
Bake  hi*  author  Interpret  Mmadf,  and  by  eomlilertng  the  general 
drib  of  bia  aqpiwrHt  la  diMwer  his  mcaalag  where  it  appeared 
doublfol  Ttnia  be  waa  aUe  ofteO'lo  recover  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  which  had  long  been  buried  under  a  heap  of  contradictory 
glosMts,  and  he  founded  a  school  in  which  sobriety  and  common 
Sense  v.ere  .iddcd  to  the  intliistry  .>,i)J  iiii;enuliy  o(  tornier  roni- 
nw-iiiaiors.  In  1870  Lightfoot  was  coriictr-ilcd  bisliop  of 
Durham  in  sucrcsjion  to  C.  FLuiiiK.  llij.  nioder^lion,  pwd 
sense,  wisdom,  temper,  tirmne^  and  crudiiwn  nudv  hint  as 
successful  in  this  position  as  he  had  been  when  professor  of 
theology,  and  he  speedily  surrounded  himsdf  with  a  band  of 
schobrly  young  men.  He  endeavoured  to  combine  his  balHts 
«(  thcolo^l  atvdy  with  tbe  practical  work  of  administratiwn. 
Be cicniaed  alalia  UbcraKty  and  did  nucb  to  farther  tbe  work. 
«i  ttftaace  ueA  purity  organixaiions.  He  continued  lo 
11  bia  cditim  of  the  Ap^xtotic  Pathcru,  and  in  1885  pub- 
MM.aa  adUiM  «l  tb*  Cpirtka  «(  Ipottn  aad  MbfWiK 


'  collgctfof  aho  a  laim  tHaK  «f  vdtaabia  laaterials  for  a  second 
ctlition  of  CleiacM  of  Boaie,  which  was  published  after  his 
death  (ist  ed.,  1S69).  His  defence  of  the  anihcnticn y  o|  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  is  one  of  the  roost  imiiorlam  coniriliutions 
to  that  Very  dillicult  coultoveisy.  Ilis  unremilltliK  labours 
inipaired  his  health  and  shortened  liis  ."iplendlil  carpjT  al  Durlian*. 
lie  was  never  tnairitd.  lie  died  al  lli)nrnemoulh  on  the  .'ist 
of  December  lii^,  and  w.14  succwkil  in  llie  episccyotC  by 
\\  e>lc<.»it,  lu>  schoolfellow  and  Li felong  friend . 

I  luir  Mi4uilU*Hu(        .Vi  /iiii'ix  were  puUli^ilKd  in 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  lunn  of  b-aildtng  erected  to  carry  a  li||it  Igr 
liic  purpose  of  warning  or  guidance,  especially  al  sea. 

I.  Early  llistoav.— The  earliest  lighthouses,  of  which  record* 
exist,  were  the  towers  built  by  the  Libyan* ood Cuahilcs  in  Lower 
Egypt,  beacon  fires  being  mainlaioed  ia  aoow  ol  them  by  the 
priest*.  LcacfaeikeCiwk  poet  U.MoM;}«teatloM  a  lighthouse 
al  Signim  (now  Cajw  lodfaiKirO  fa>  the  TnxuL  This  appears 
lo  have  beea  tbe  fliatlillht  regularly  maintained  for  the  guidance 
of  mnlnm.    The  famous  Pharos  '  of  Alexandria,  built  by 

Sfwlrnllls  of  Cliidui  in  (he  reit^n  of  I'loleniy  II.  (.'SJ-J47  B.C.) 
VV.1S  regarded  as  uir-  iA  lite  wonders  of  ilu-  world.  The  tower, 
which  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  sm. ill  i^laml  on  w  hich  it 
was  built,  is  saitl  lo  have  been  600  ft  ii>  hci>;lil,  but  the  e\  idemc 
in  supiNirl  of  this  Malcrnci't  is  iloiilil ltd.  It  wa.s  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  the  ijth  century,  but  remains  arc  said  to  have 
been  visible  as  bte  as  1350.  The  rumc  Pharos  became  the 
general  term  for  all  lighthouses,  and  the  term  "pharology" 
has  b«ea  tiacd  for  the  M.knce  of  lighthouse  conatnictfen. 

Tbe  tower  at  Quia  wa»  buill  by  the  cn|ieior  daodina 
(a.d.  so).  Other  famooa  Roaaaa  ivttboaact  were  Ibeae  18 
Ravenna,  ftemoli  and  Uc^ina.  Uw  aaeicat  Stoiw  nl  Dover 
and  that  at  Boulogne,  later  hnown  as  JIa  1W  dCOriit,  wen 
built  by  the  Romans  and  were  probably  the  earliest  Ugblbouaca 
erected  in  western  Europe.  Both  are  now  demolished. 

The  light  of  Cordouan,  on  a  rock  in  the  .sea  at  the  mouth  uf 
the  Gironile,  i«  ihc  carlii'«t  example  now  cxislinj;  of  a  wavt«- 
suci>t  tower.  K.\rl;er  towers  on  ihc  Same  rock  are  attributed  tlie 
first  tu  Louis  ic  Uebuniuirc  (<-.  a.o.  805)  and  the  second  to  Edward 
the  DLick  Prince.  Tlie  existing  structure  was  begun  in  1384 
during  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  of  France  and  completed  in  1611. 
The  upper  part  of  the  beautiful  Rcnaiiaaocc  building  was  removed 
towanb  the  end  of  the  tSth  century  and  rqilaced  by  a  krflkr 
cyliadrkai  almrture  rising  lo  a  lidfllt  of  I07  ft.  above  the  rack 
and  with  the  focal  pLuaeof  the  U^i  t96  ft  above  Ufh  water 
(ftg.  i).  Unti  the  i8ih  century  the  light  eihibited  from  ih« 
tower  was  from  an  oak  bg  fire,  and  suhgcqucntly  a  OOal  fiio  m8 
in  use  for  many  years.  The  ancient  lower  al  Corunna,  knowa 
.Ts  the  Piliar  ol  llercaKs,  is  sii]>[>iitieil  lo  ha\'c  been  a  Roman 
i'li.irns  '1  lie  I'oirc  Capu  al  l.illlL^.^  cin^in.dly  stooij  on  the 
proino'Uory  of  S.m  IViriquo.  It  w.is  luii't  in  i\y)  and  first 
u-.!  I  .IS  a  lighthouse  in  1316.  It  was  rebuilt  on  its  present 
*ile  in  i'>4J.  TTiis  l>eautiful  towcr  rises  Jj6  ft.  above  the  clilT, 
the  light  being  elevated  3.^4  ft.  abort  sca-lcvcl.  A  lens  tight  was 
first  installed  in  1841.  The  Pharos  of  'Mcloria  was  constructed 
by  the  Pisans  in  1154  and  was  several  lifflc*  rebuilt  until 
finally  destroyed  in  itqo.  On  the  abandonnieat  of  Mcloria 
by  the  TisaBi^  tbqr  erected  the  atiU  caiatfof  tower  at  L^g^MM 
in  1304. 

In  the  i7lh  and  iSlh  rctiiurics  numerous  towm*  on  wfikh 
tvere  creeled  brariers  or  grate*  containing  wood  or  coal  fires, 

wire  establisheil  in  v.Trioiis  [>o-.iiions  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
.\moric  svifh  Mations  in  the  I'niled  Kingdom  were  lynemoulh 
(c  i6onI.  the  Isle  of  May  (i^-!6l.  Si  Apnes  (i(iSo),  St  liecs 
and  the  Lt/JrtI  (1751).  Tlw  dde?t  l:p:h(hi>urc  in  the  I'niletf 
States  h  believed  lo  be  the  Boston  li};!it  situated  on  I.ittis 
Brewster  Island  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  ent  rancc  to  Boston 
Harbour.  Mass.  Il  was  established  in  1716,  the  present  structure 
dating  from  iSjq.  Dttring  the  American  War  of  Independence 
the  li'shthouse  sofTercd  many  vicissitudes  and  was  successively 
dcstroyrd  and  rebuilt  three  times  by  the  American  or  British 
'A  fidl  arrmint  U  given  in  Hermann  Thiersch,  Pkvct  AMikt, 

Atai  awl  OtetdMl  dm).  SataboMwaaiit. 
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•mm.  .iUfhtthMnMUIi«fei  i7ts««0MtP«Er<tlt.  in 

he^ht  ms  ctccted,  die  IHunUnant  ooMiMiiig  af  Hmo-  dii  lamp*. 

Other  r.irly  tigluhousc  strurturn  on  the  Near  Engtand  couU 
wrrc  thoK  at  Bcavvr  Tail,  near  the  entrance  to  Newport  Harbour 
(1740),  and  the  Brant  at  the  entrance  to  Nantucket  Harbour 
(1754).  A  wali  h-housc  and  beacon  ap[x.'ar  to  have  been  crccti'd 
on  lU-acmi  or  Lij^hthousi'  IsLiiid  ;is  well  OS  on  Point  All<  rt<.m 
Hiil  near  Boston,  prior  to  1673,  but  the«e  structures  would  aivin 
to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  look-out  itatioiu  in  time  of  war 
nlbcr  than  lighthotnn  for  the  guidance  of  mariners. 
■  2.  LloHTHOi'SE  StuucTt'tES. — Tlic  ttmeturo  of  lighthouses 
wuy  be  divided  into  two  clnan,  («)  thmt  mt  totka,  ihaalt  or 
b  «dHr  •Rntkat  cipaMl  to  the  fDcn  oi  the  M,  aad  W  Um 
Mw  ■UMKMt  cfaa  «f  Ind  ttfwtaicii 

Wmttmfl  rMi0».'-Ia4eienninhcti»d«iign  of  alightkottae 
»wwr  ffcdawctediaa  iww^iwqit  fmUm  wnrfiirmlQii  must 


Fig.  I. — Giidouan  Ljghthoute. 


be  given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings. 
TuM-f-.  i.f  tliis  .U-vrijiiion  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  M.isotiry 
and  (.(iiiiTiic  sinicluris;  (i)  Openwork  steel  and  iion-framcd 
crc<. : ioi.s  oil  pile  11; tiiT  f»uiid.uIons;  ( ()  C.i&t  inNtplittdtOWcn; 
(4)  Structures  crctti-<l  on  cylinder  fuumlations. 

(1)  Uaionry  TciLxrs. — Masonry  or concrctclowersarL- generally 
preferred  (or  erection  on  wave-swept  rocks  utiording  good 
foundation,  and  have  also  been  cottttructed  in  other  situations 
when  adcqfMktcleuiidalkmluve  been  made  by  tiaitinc  caissons 
hnoaMllHiibed.  SantoB'*  tower  on  tbe  Ed4]n(one  Rock  is 
the  Model  Hpen  vikit  ant  later  dciipH«f  mMwy  UHwn  have 
nuay  improvencmtt  in  detut  have  lincc 
Imb  mdeii  In  situations  of  great  eicposurc  the  following 
leqnircnwnts  in  design  should  be  observed:  {a)  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  lower  structure  should  Ik-  as  low  as  possible, 
(i)  The  ma^  of  the  structure  supcrimfHisi-d  at  any  horizontal 
section  mu&l  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  dispLicement  by  the 
combined  forces  of  wind  and  waves  without  deiK-ndence  on  the 
adhesion  at  horizontal  joint  faces  or  on  1  he  dovetailing  of  stones 
introduced  as  an  additional  safeguard,  (c)  The  st  ructurc  should 
be  circular  fai  plan  tbioui^HHit,  thb  form  affording  the  least 
iMirtMM  to  mum  auokc  and  wiwl  piaeiu*  in  dimtioB. 


WTlwiwiMportlwuftfce  tower  Bcpeeed  10  tbedhwtbotlieiim 
■iMkool  tbe^Mfat-ehOttld,  for  preferrnce,  be  coutruclcd  wttb 
lillksl  face.  The  upper  portion  to  be  either  straiRht  with 
tmlform  batter  or  continuously  curved  in  the  verticil  plat.e. 
I^vlitrKd  [itojii  (I.in>  ttiiin  the  face  of  ihr  tower,  except  in  the 
c.iM-  ol  i  f..\\\i:\y  uiak  t  the  lantern,  should  be  avoided,  the  jurfjcc 
ttirounhoui  being  smooth,  (e)  The  height  from  sea-level  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  should  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the  obscuration 
of  the  light  by  broken  water  or  dense  spray  driving  over  the 
lantern.  {J)  The  foundation  of  the  tower  should  be  carried 
well  into  the  solid  rock,  (j)  The  materials  of  wWdk  dw  lower 
is  buiU  (hould  be  of  bigh  deniily  aad  of  lesiitant  naUatu  (l| 
The  aloaea  need  In  the  caratnictiaB  of  the  tower,  at  aajr  rata 
thoae  on  tboooler  lace,  ibtiald  be  devetailBd  or  joggkd  oae  to 
|]ieoA»lianlertop(Meat«ltefr  Wnf  dfafedgcd  by  theaea 
during  the  process  of  coostraction  and  a*  an  additional  safe- 
gu.ird  of  stability.  Of  bie  yean,  cement  concrete  baa  beta  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  maritime  structuii%  fedidhif 
lighthuuics,  either  alone  or  faced  with  masonry. 

(j)  Opi-nwisrk  SiriKtura. — Many  examples  of  openwoffc  steel 
and  iron  lii;lithous<.'s  exist.  Some  typical  examples  are  described 
hereafter.  Tiii:^  form  of  design  is  suitable  for  situations  where 
the  tower  has  to  be  carried  on  a  foundation  of  iron  or  atcd 
piles  driven  or  Kre^tcd  into  an  insecure  or  sandy  bottom,  sock 
aa  00  shads,  coral  reefs  and  aiad  banks  or  ia  piaotft  wlma  other 
materials  of  constnictioa  am  maoflliauBf  tmUif  Md  lAaa 
iacility  «f  aredkia  is  a  dcridbotaa. 

(s)  Caif  km  Tmmtf-Cmtt  few  phMd  toKcs  bava  Ian 
erected  in  many  situations  where  the  cost  of  stone  or  seavdtjr 
of  labour  would  have  made  the  erection  of  a  masonry  tower 
cxfcs^ivi'ly  cxiKrisivc. 

(4)  Caiium  Jill, (iwi.— Cylinder  or  caisson  fournlations 
have  hccn  used  for  lighthouse  towers  in  numerous  cases  where 
such  structures  have  been  erected  on  sand  banks  or  shoals. 
A  remarkable  in  ■..mce  is  the  Rothcrsand  Tower.  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  sink  a  caiiaon  in  the  outer  Diaoaond  Shitai 
of!  Cape  Haitceaa  on  the  Atkalk  CMSt  fli  the  QUUd  telcib 
but  these  haw  proved  futile. 

I  iiv  lull  m^n.:  .irt-  brief  devfkMioosof  the  aaealapMHtvava^ 

»»T|)e  towers  In  vaiioiii  ^urtsof  the  world. 

Eddystame  (WmUanlry  1  Ta»tr). — ^Thc  Eddystonc  rodo,  which Sa 
about  14  m.  ofi  I'lymmith,  are  fully  exposed  to  Mulh-weM  aSBB 
The  reef  is  Mibmcrgrd  .11  high  waMr  «l  sprinc  tide*.  Four  tuWia 
have  been  conMrueted  on  the  reefl  The  Brst  Ughthousr  (fic-  3  fna 
(jol) j;on.)I  in  filan  and  liighly  ornamented  with  galU-rtcs  ai«d  pf»» 
jti  lions  nhti  li  odireii  <  inuderalilr  rcNisLime  to  tin-  5<-a  stroke 
The  work  was  t>e^;iin  liy  Henry  Winstanlcy.  a  genilmi.in  of  Kssrx, 
in  1695.  In  l6o«  it  Wits  Anidied  to  a  heiKht  of  80  ft.  10  the  wind 
vane  and  the  lisht  exhibited,  but  in  the  following  year,  in  con- 
ve<]iientc  of  d.riiuge  by  (torais,  the  tower  was  increated  in  diameter 
from  i(>  It.  to  2  \  ft.  by  the  addition  of  an  outer  ring  of  m.i*onry  and 
rn.idf  vjIiiI  to  .i  hrifttt  of  jo  ft.  ahovr  the  rork.  the  lower  Wirj 
i-iiM^I  U)  neitly  iro  (i  I  he  wotk  completed  in  the  year  I70ck 
The  k>wcr  p.vt  of  the  structure  appears  to  luvc  U-cn  of  >tone,  the 
upper  port  and  lantern  of  timber.  During  ihi'  ^re.u  storm  of  the 
JOth  of  November  170^  tlie  tower  was  swept  away,  those  in  it  at  the 
lime,  inchidinj-  ihc  fii-iMi  r,  l>ein|{  drowned. 

EtUysumr  (HuJvrrd'i  h'urr.  fig.  3).— This  struetaiv  WIS bcfun  to 
170^1  .iiwl  compliinl  in  1  ~<  t).  It  »,)»  ,i  frustum  of  a  cone  37  ft-  8  in. 
in  diaiiietif  .it  tin-  Ui  -t  .md  14  ft.  j  in.  at  the  lop.  The  tower  »a« 
t):  It.  in  hei^jht  to  the  np  of  the  I.i:i!rtn.  Tin'  work  r;in-iil<-d 
prinriixdl>  ()<  imV  limlM-fs  wrnrrly  tv>]ii.il  nnd  rr-impii!  li>cethi  t,  !  he 
lower  part  being  filteil  in  solid  with  slone  to  add  weigh!  lu  the 
structure.  The  ampliciiv  o(  the  dc«n  and  the  abseac*  of  piw 
jeriions  from  the  outer  face  rendered  the  tower  very  suitable  to 

».;itlM  ind  till-  nrlsl  ilii;lit  of  thc  W3VCS.  Thc  tighthoUK  WSS  de> 
MO    I  -.1  l-y  Tire  in  1  7SS 

L4dyilone  [SmcaloK''.  Tavrf,  fig.  4).— This  famous  work.  whiCh 
ft>iiM>led  entirely  of  ^^olll,  was  liegnn  in  i  ;5'>,  the  light  being  Sag 
exhibited  in  1759.  luhn  Smcaton  was  the  first  engiaecr  to  me 
dovrtaiicti  joints fortlieeloncBiBali|htllouse«netui«i  Thesteoe» 
which,  averaged  I  ton  IH  W^^t.  were  IbilCMd  to  c*ch  Other  fay 
means  of  dovelailetl  vertical  joint  faces,  oak  key  wedges,  and  1^ 
oak  trc-e-tuil*  wedged  top  and  tx>ttom,  cxtcmjing  vcrtic.dly  from 
«  vi  r\-  f< v:r>e  int  t  ifir  -t  nes  beneath  it.  During  the  lylh  century 
the  tii'.Mf  «  1,  '.;n  ritilii  rictl  on  two  occasions  by  the  addition  of 
heavy  wrought  iron  iie<>.  .ind  the  overhanging  romice  was  rrduetd 
i»  dioMetcr  to  pfeveni  the  waves  f  nnn  lit  ling  the  awaea  from  their 
bediL  la  1177,  owing  partly  to  the  underMaint  the  ndi  oa 
ityAlheiBi>eri^yiNiiUaBdthaiMMliiigMl>t<t 
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 .  jeaton'a  Mwir. 

Eidytlam*,  Stm  LitkOuust  (/.  N.  Ponc/ais).— The  dte  lelccted 
tat  tW  new  tower  n  lao  (C  S.S.E.  (mm  Smeaton'i  KyhthouK,  wticrc 

B  suitable  foundation  wa»  futjml.  .ilihimsh  a  crmsidcrablc  section 
ol  the  limcr  rijiir«c5  hail  t-i  be  l.n  J  IjcUjw  (he  li-vil  of  low  water. 
The  vertical  bas«  is  44  (t.  in  diainelcr  and  32  iu  in  height.  The 
lower  (fi(Sw  S  6)  is  a  concave  elliptic  fnittum,  and  is  solid,  wiih 
tiic  exGcpiion  W  a  ficab-mtcr  ta«k,  to  a  heteht  of  as  (t.  6  in.  above 

k  tit  6iiir«»«  fk  sib  Mate  thtfdbv.  ATl 


M|>kMive  gun-cotton  (of  ainal  ha*  been  erected,  the  bells  being 
itmovrd.  At  a  lower  level  m  the  tower  are  installed  2  21-in.  pan- 
bolic  silvered  —■  '"*"  — '  — ' 


F10.S. 


Fia.4. 


dovctaffed.  both  hoitwnniy  ind  vertically,  on  all  }fA«l  feces,  the 
stones  o(  the  foundatton  coarse  bcinK  secured  to  the  rock  by  Multit 
metal  bolts.  The  tower  contnin*  62.13:5  cub.  (t.  of  granite,  wci^ihinj: 
46<S8  ton*.  The  hi  i;;ht  of  the  »lriiriurc  from  low  water  onJin.iry 
spring  tides  to  the  mc.in  fix.il  plane  is  I4<)  ft.  and  it  stands  133  ft. 
ODove  high  water.  The  tantem  is  a  cylindrical  helically  (laiacd 
structure  with  domed  roof.  The  astrasalt  are  of  aunmetai  and  the 
pedestal  of  cast  boa.  The  optical  apparatus  caoMsts  of  two  super- 
posed tiers  of  ifAactins  lent  pands,  u  in  each  tier  o(  9*0  mm.  focal 
&tmce.  The  feniN  wbtead  aa  aaale  of  w*  «micany.  The  la 


iarfiing  Ksht  showing  9  tMlfa  of  1 1  secomlt*  duralionevery  half 
■ilnute,  tM  apparaim  rcvalvMC  once  in  3  ntmuies.  The  burners 
oHginally  fitted  in  the  apparatus  were  of  fe^wick  jvitleni,  but  th^e 
were  replaced  in  1904  by  incandescent  oil  v.irxjur  burners.  The 
Intensity  o(  the  combined  lioam  of  liRhi  (mm  the  two  app.»ratus  is 
391,000  can<ll<  ^-  Al  the  tun-  n(  the  <  (jtiijiU  tion  of  the  liKhlhoU5C 
two  bells,  wtishing  3  tons  each  and  »truck  b^.  RKxtianical^  power, 


„   S-wick  burners,  throwing  a  fixed  ^  

«l  Sooo  candle-power  over  a  danger  Icauwil 
aa  titt  Hand  ()■  r)K.  1  he  work  of  pte- 
parfalg'the  (oun.l.itv  .n  W'f\in  on  the 
17th  of  July  l^7^,  ihc  loundati4in  stune 
bciiiK  l-i.'i  I'V  !l"  Ijii  (Juke  of  EdinburKh 
on  toe  ivth  of  Au):uu  187a.  The  last 
ataaa  vaa  Uid  on  the  im  of  June  iMi. 
and  tlN  light  was  exhibited  for  the  lint 
time  on  the  18th  of  May  1882.  The  upper 
portion  o(  Smeaton's  tower,  which  wa* 
removed  on  completion  of  the  new  light- 
house, was  re-fricl<<l  on  I'l^mouth  lloc, 
where  it  replaced  the  okl  1  rinity  Houte 
sea  mark.  One  of  the  priacipal  features 
in  the  design  of  the  dtw  Eddystooc 
lighthouie  tower  is  the  solid  vertical 
bate.  This  construction  was  much  criti- 
cized at  the  time,  but  experience  hat 
provfl  ttiAl  111  .n  >  iM.T-,  !-IrilMii^  the 
ma»>ive  cvluidrical  »truclure  are  iumu-di- 
atcly  bsoun  up  and  ruth  round  to  the 

rustle  side,  spray  alone  ascending  to 
hckht  of  the  lantern  gallery.  On  the 
Other  luad.  the  waves  ttrikinx  the  old 
tower  at  its  foundation  ran  up  the  surface, 
which  prcKcnted  a  curved  face  to  the 
waves,  artd,  unimpeded  by  any  itrojection 
unta  arriving  at  the  lantern  gallenr«  amt 
partially  broken  up  by  the  eoniot  and 
,Uiea  spent  themselves  in  heavy  tprav 
over  tne  lantern.  The  shock  to  which 
the  cornice  of  the  ^illcry  was  <.x(i<>-<<l 
was  ^;rl.^l  tli.it  ^\  '\Ki  wtfL  -.':v.r  tiii;i  •. 
lifted  from  their  beds.  The  new  LUJy- 
atone  tower  presents  another  point  of 
dbslmtlarity  irom  Sneaton's  structure. 
In  that  the  stones  fonaiilK  the  floors  mn«i«i  of  vincle  rorlirU  built 
into  the  wall  and  constitUtiM  solid  (wrtions  thereof.  In  Snicaum'i 
tower  the  Boors  consisnd  01  stone  arches,  the  thrust  being  taken 
bv  ike  walla  of  we  tomr  itaelf.  which  «ei«  MiMstkencd  for  lha 


CNVb 


no.  Si 


by  RKxnanKai  pow 

tow  that  tfait 


Fig.  7. — Floor,  Smcaton's  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

purpose  by  boilding  in  chain*  in  the  form  of  hocws  (fig.  7).  The 
system  of  comumbBm;  ceifcelkd  atom  lloan  was  Mt  adopiii  by 

R.  Stevrason  la  Ih*  Bnl  Rock  VgkthoiMe  (Re.  8). 

Bttt  Keck  Lithtkttist  (fig.  9).— The  Bell  Rock,  which  tics  12  m. 
off  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  i«  evposcd  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
low  water.  The  lower  h  »ubrm  rg<si  to  a  depth  ol  about  16  ft.  at 
high  w.iii  r  <j(  'i-rinK  tiHi^.  1  he  rock  is  of  hard  sandMone.  The 
lighthouse  was  constructed  by  Robert  Slevcnaon  and  it  too  ft.  in 
height,  the  aolM  portion  being  carried  M  •  hei|M  of  »  ((•  »i>of*e 
hich  water.  The  work  of  constniction  was  begun  in  1807,  and 
finished  in  iBio,  the  r»ht  being  first  exhibited  in  181 1.  The  total 
weight  ol  the  tower  is  2076  ton*.  A  new  lantern  and  dioptric 
apparatus  were  erected  on  the  tower  in  tqoi.  The  focal  plane  of 
the  light  is  elcvalod       (t.  ahnive  high  water. 

Sktrryvort  /.ir*/*fm'  Tik  10) — The  Skt  rni'vorr  Rocks.  II  m. 
off  the  island  of  Tyree  in  ,^^gyII  tun  ,  .ir<  ili'illy  ojun  10  the  Ail.iniif. 
The  work,  designed 
by  Alan  SlesTnsfin, 
was  begun  in  |8^S 
and  finished  in  |S|4 
The  towvr.  the  pru- 
file  of  which  it  a 

hyperbolic  curve,  ii     Fie»  t^^fhwr,  S1c^Tnson'8 1 
138  ft.  high  to  tkt  Lighthouse, 
hintem  base.  42  ft.  . 
diameter  at  the  bate,  and  16  ft.  at  the  top.   Its  weight  is  4308  ton*. 
The  structure  contain*  0  room*  in  addition  to  the  lantern  chamlx-r. 
It  is  soliii  10  a  height  of  26  ft.  above  the  bate. 

llt*ux  ie  Brtkal  LigkltMsr.— The  reef  on  which  this  tower  is 
tuoauatted  Ket  oil  the  coaM  of  Brituny.  and  is  cubmcrged  at  higk 
tfcle.  The  work  waaaniad  oot  In  i8ifr-i839-  The  tower  is  etirutar 
in  |4an  with  a  gancy  M  •  height  of  about  70  ft.  ."i(K>ve  the  base. 
The  tower  it  156  ft.  In  heighl  from  fuse  to  Unu  rn  iKtir. 

IhH  Banc  an  Nor4  Lif^Ounnt. — This  tower  i-.  |ilated  on  a  reel 
at  the  north. west  cxtremiiy  of  the  lie  tte  ki^-.  and  was  COMtnCMt 
in  1849-18SI.    It  it  86  ft.  in  height  to  the  lantern  floor. 

BiS»p  lita  ttg»i»»a«r.— The  KeMbovse  on  the  BUnp  Rork, 
srhich  is  the  weaierwwosi  landfal  fock  of  theScilly  l«hnds.  occupy 

ihm  my  MNr  in  tte  awtds 
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The  fim  lirluheuse  Mrctnf  there  was  becun  In  1847  under  the 
direction  of  N.  I>oukU>».  The  tower  consisted  oi  a  cast  and  wrought 
iroA  openwork  ttriiCturc  having  the  columnt  dctply  »unk  into  the 
rock.  On  the  sth  ol  Fibruary  1850,  when  the  lower  was  ready  for 
the  erection  oT  the  lantern  and  illuminating  apparatus,  a  heavy 
Mnrm  swept  away  the  whole  o(  the  structure.  This  tower  was  de- 
•igned  lor  an  elevation  ol  94  It.  to  ih«  (ocal  plana.   In  1B51  the 
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election  ol  a  granite  tower,  from  the  deMgn*  of  J.-tmrs  Walker,  was 
beKun:  the  lij^ht  was  first  cxiiiltitcd  in  1858.  The  toner  (fig.  il) 
had  an  elevation  to  the  focal  plane  of  110  ft.,  the  tower  14  courses 
being  arranged  in  steps,  or  offsets,  to  break  up  the  force  of  the  wavev 
This  structure  also  proved  insufficient  to  withtt-ind  the  \xry  heavy 
leas  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Soon  after  its  com|>Iction  the  S-ewt. 
fog  bell,  fixed  to  the  lantern  gallery  too  ft.  above  hiuh-watcr  mark, 
was  washed  away,  together  with  the  flagstaff  and  ladder.  The 
lower  vibrated  considerably  during  storms,  and  it  was  found  that 
aomc  of  the  exlcrnal  blocks  of  granite  had  been  Si|ilit  by  the  encesuve 
Mress  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  In  1874  the  tower  «a» 
Mrcngthencd  bv  bulling  continuous  iron  ties  to  the  internal  surfaces 
of  the  wall«.  In  iftMi,  wht'n  further  signs  of  dam-ige  appeared,  it 
was  dctemiiiK-d  to  rviiKive  the  upper  storey  or  service  room  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  to  rase  the  siruciurr  (rum  ils  liasr  upwards  wiib 
granite  blocks  securely  dovctailetl  to  each  other  and  to  the  existing 
work.  At  the  same  lime  il  was  considered  advisaUe  to  irtcreasc  the 
etcvalion  of  the  liuht,  and  place  the  mean  focal  plane  of  the  new 
apfuralus  at  an  clcvallon  of  146  ft.  abrive  high-waler  mark.  The 
work  was  liegun  in  and  the  new  apparatus  was  first  illuininalcd 

on  the  25th  of  Octolwr  Ibbj.  During  ihe  operation  of  heightening 
the  lower  it  was  necessary  to  install  a  temporary  lnjhl,  consisting 
ol  a  cybndrical  lightship  Untcrn  with  catoptric  apiwralus;  this  ».'is 
raised  from  time  to  time  in  advance  of  the  structure  oa  the  work 
proceeded.  The  additional  masonry  built  into  the  tower  amounts 
approximately  to  jjjo  tons.  Trofiting  by  Ihe  exj>or»cnce  gained 
alter  the  construction  of  the  new  Eddysione  tower.  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass 
decided  to  build  the  lower  portion  of  the  improved  Bishop  Rock 
tower  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  but  with  considerably  increased 
«lrs-,ition  (figs.  12  and  Ij).  The  cylindrical  fuse  is  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
aitd  rises  to  35  ft.  above  hiKh-water  mark.  The  Lantern  is  cylindrical 
and  helically  framed,  14  ft  in  diameter,  the  gUiing  being  15  ft.  in 
height.  The  optical  ap|i.iratus  consists  of  two  superposed  tiers  of 
len«r«  of  i.^to  mm.  local  distance,  the  lenses  subtending  a  horizonlal 
angle  of  }6  and  a  vertical  angle  of  80*.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
Sfraup*  of  hnses  each  group  producing  a  double  Mashing  lisht  of  one 
mmutc  perio<l,  the  »hule  apparatus  revolving  once  in  hvc  minutes. 
The  maximum  agKre):ale  candle-power  ol  the  flash  is  62 J. 000  candle*. 
A  gun<oiton  explosive  fog  sigftal  is  attached  to  the  lantern.  The  cost 
of  the  various  lighthouses  on  the  Bishop  Rock  has  been  as  follows: 

I.  Cast  iron  lighthouse  £12,500  o  o 

a.  Granite  lighthouse  34.$S9  18  9 

3.  Improved  granite  lighthouM  .  .      64.889  O  O 

7%t  SmaBi  Lithlkeuu. — A  li|(hthouie  has  existed  on  the  Smalls 
Tock.  18)  m.  off  MiUord  Haven,  since  1 776,  when  an  oak  pile  structure 
was  erected  by  Henry  Whiteside.  The  rxislinK  siruclurc.  afler  the 
model  of  the  second  lishihousc  on  the  Bishop  Rock,  was  erected  to 


1856-1661  by  the  Trinity  House  and  is  114  ft.  in  height  from  the 
foundation  to  the  lantern  Boor.  A  new  optical  apparaiua  was  iit> 
stalled  in  1907. 

UiHol't  LeJfe  Litktkouu. — The  tower,  which  is  89  ft.  in  height, 
is  built  of  granite  upon  a  reef  off  lioston  Harbor,  Mass.,  and  ooctlpicd 
five  years  in  cunitt  ruction,  being  complried  in  1 860 at  a  cost «{ £te,5aii 
The  rock  just  bares  at  low  water.  The  stones  arc  dovetaiM  v«n!- 
cally  but  not  on  their  horiiontal  beds  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  40  ft.  or  solid 
portion  of  the  lower,  bonding  holts  bring 
substituted  for  the  horijonial  dovetailed 
joints  used  in  the  case  of  the  Wolf  and 
other  English  towers.  The  shape  of  the 
tower  is  a  conical  frustum. 

Wolf  Kick  Litkthouu.—Th'a  much 
exposed  rock  lie*  midway  between  the 
Scilly  Ulc%  and  the  Liurd  Point,  and  is 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  about  6  ft.  at 
high  water.  The  tower  was  erected  in 
186^1869  (tig.  14).  It  is  1 16  ft.  6 in  high. 
41  ft.  6  in.  diameter  at  the  base,  decreas- 
ing to  17  ft.  at  the  top.  The  walls  are 
7  ft.  9I  in.  thick,  decreasing  to  3  ft.  J  in. 
The  shaft  is  a  concave  ellintic  frustum, 
and  contains  3396  tons.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tosk^er  has  projecting  scarccmcnt* 
in  order  to  break  up  the  sea. 

Dhu  UrarUuh  H(«k  ZjirA/Aouse.— The 
Dhu  Heanach  Rock,  15  ft.  atove  high 
water,  is  14  m.  from  the  islarK)  of  XtutI, 
which  is  the  nearest  shore.  The  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  tower  (fig.  15).  which 
is  of  parabolic  outline,  is  36 It.,  decrcas 
ing  lu  |f>  ft.;  the  sh.-ifi  is  solid  for  32  ft 
aliove  the  rock;  the  masonr>'  wright 
^itS  tons,  of  which  1810  are  contained 
in  the  solid  pan.  This  to«xr  occupied 
six  years  in  erection,  and  was  completed 
in  187*. 

Crtal  Bat  Its  Ugklkoatt.  Cryln. — The 
Great  Basses  lik;hlhuuse  lies  0  m.  from 
the  ncorcsi  land.    The  cybndrical  (use  is 
ft.  in  diameter,  aliove  which  is  a  tower  67  fi.  j  in.  high  and  '3  ft- 
in  diameter.    The  walls  vary  in  thickness  fn>m  5  ft.  to  3  ft.  The 
tower,  including  the  base,  contains  about  3768  tons.  The  wwk  was 
Bnished  in  three  years.  1870-1873. 

StxttatU  Retj  Lulnhoutt,  Lakr  Huron. — This  is  a  structure  similar 
to  tn;il  on  Minol's  ledge,  standing  on  a  limestone  reef  at  the  northcra 
end  of  the  lake.  The  lower  (fig.  16)  »  as  con  si  rue  led  wiih  a  view  to 
withstanding  the  rflccts  of  ice  trussing  in  vilid  fields  ihousaruU  o( 
acres  in  extent  ainl  travelling  al  considcraMe  velocity. '  The  towrr  is 
in  shajie  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  33  ft.  in  diamcier  at  the  base  and  93 
It.  in  height  to  the  coping  of  the  gallery.  The  foral  plane  isal  a  le\^ 
ol  97  ft.  abovx  the  base.  The  lower  34  ft.  of  the  tower  is  solid. 
The  work  was  completeil  in  1 874,  having  occupied  four  years.  The 
cost  amounted  10  approximately  /7K.000. 

Chiiktn  Rrxk  iij{A(Ao(<jf.— The  Chicken  Rock  tics  1  m.  off  the  Calf 
of  Man.  The  curve  of  the  tower,  which  is  133  ft.  4  in.  high,  is  hyper- 
bolic,  the  diameter  varying  from  43  ft.  to  16  ft.  TIte  tower  is  lub- 
merged  S  ft.  at  high-water  springs.  The  solid  part  is  33  ft.  6  in.  in 
height,  weighing  3050  tckns,  the  whole  skcighl  of  the  tower  being 
3557  tons.  The  vtallsdecTcisc  from  9  fl.  3  in.  to  3  ft.  3  in.  in  thicknea. 
The  work  »as  ticgun  in  |W>9  and  complolcd  in  1874. 

Ar'tHtn  Licklkouu. — The  masonry  tower,  erected  by  the  FreiKh 
Lighthouse  S.r\ice,  on  tlic  Ar'mcn  Rixk  ofl  the  wx-siern  extrrmity 
of  the  lie  de  Sein,  Finislerc.  occupied  fiflrcn  yxars  in  ronsiruction 
(1867-1S81).  The  rock  is  of  small  area,  barely  uncovered  at  kiw 
water,  and  it  was  lt>ertfore  found  imp»)*siblc  lo  construct  a  tower 
having  a  liaac  diameter  greater  than  34  ft.  The  focal  plane  of  the 
light  IS  94  It.  alwvc  hi^h  water  (fic.  17). 

5/  Cforfe'i  lUff  Litklkouif.  Cutijomta. — This  structure  consists  of 
a  sciuarc  pyramidal  sionc  to«er  rising  front  the  easterly  end  of  an 
oval  masonry  pier,  built  on  a  rock  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  al>ove  tl«e 
water.  The  local  plane  is  at  an  elevation  of  146  ft.  above  high  water. 
The  site  is  an  exceedingly  dantjerous  one,  and  the  work,  which  waa 
completed  in  1801,  cost  approximately  £l4J.ooo. 

Rattray  IltaJ  Litklkouie. — This  lighthouse  was  constructed 
between  the  years  1893  and  1R95  by  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Com- 
missioners upon  the  Ron  Rock,  lying  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  off 
Rattray  Head.  Aberdeenshire.  Tne  local  plane  is  91  It.  abos*  high 
water,  the  building  bring  approximalcly  113  ft.  in  height.  In  the 
tower  there  is  a  fog-horn  worked  by  romprcssed  air. 

FaitntI  Ltiktkouit.—ln  the  j-ear  1895  it  was  rrnorted  to  the  Irish 
Lights  Commissioners  th.it  the  then  existing  lighthouse  on  the  Fast- 
net  R'jck  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  was  comnlcied 
in  1854  and  consisted  of  a  circular  cast  iron  tower  86  ft.  in  Itcight 
on  llic  summit  of  the  rock,  was  consideralily  undermined.  It  wat 
subscqucntlv  rlctcrinincd  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  grantt* 
structure  of  ifKrcased  heighl  and  founded  upon  a  sound  Icttge  of 
rock  on  one  side  of  the  higher,  but  now  considerably  undermined. 
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Fic.  13.— Dikhop  Rock  LighthouiCi 


portion  ol  tht  nvl.  This  tichthoMe  tower  ha*  \t*  foundation  UiJ 
nrar  high-wairr  level.  The  lof  al  plane  is  at  a  level  of  158  It.  above 
high-water  mark.  The  tum  ci(  the  structure,  which  was  commenced 
in  18<>9  and  combined  in  1904.  w.i*  £79.000. 

Biiuky  lltad  L>tklhoust.-~t\  ligh(lM>u«e  has  been  erected  upon  the 
foreshoce  at  the  loot  oi  llearhy  Head,  near  £a -itbouritc,  to  replace 
the  old  structure  on  the  clifl  having  an  elevation  o(  284  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  Experience  pro vca  that  the  light  of  the  latter  was 
frequently  ob>curr<l  by  banks  of  mitt  or  (og,  while  at  the  tower  level 
ihc  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  wis  considerably  less  impaired. 
The  Trinity  House  tlicrilore  derided  in  the  year  1809  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  a  granite  tower  upon  the  foreshore  at  • 
distance  of  some  570  ft.  from  the  ba-"<  of  the  cliff  (6g.  18).  The 
foreshore  at  this  (K>int  consist*  of  chalk,  and  the  wtcclcd  titc  just 
bares  at  Inw  water  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  foundation  course  waa 
laid  at  a  depth  of  10  ft.  below  the  surface,  the  area  being  excavated 
within  a  coffer-dam.  The  tower,  which  is  47  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
ba>c,  has  an  elevation  to  the  foral  plane  above  high  ■-.'atcr  of  103  ft., 
or  a  lot.nl  height  from  foun(l.tlii>n  course  to  galU-ry  cojiing  of  I2j  ft. 
6  in.  The  lowrr  or  solid  portion  of  the  tower  has  its  face  stones 
constructed  in  vertical  oflsets  or  steps  in  a  simiUir  manner  to  that 
adopted  at  the  Wolf  Rock  and  elsewhere.  The  lower  is  constructed 
with  a  facing  of  granite,  all  the  stones  being  dovetailed  to  the  usual 
manner.  The  hearting  of  the  bav?  is  largjly  cimiposcd  of  concrete. 
The  work  was  romplrteiJ  in  190J  and  cost  fjh.ooo. 

Ma^tn  I.ifklhoHie. — The  screw  pile  lighthouse  erected  on  the 
Maplin  S.ind  m  the  estuary  of  the  ri«T  TKanies  in  1838  is  ihc  earliest 
of  its  kind  and  «er\-i-d  as  a  model  for  numerous  similar  structure* 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  piles  are  nine  in  number,  5  in. 
diameter  of  solid  wrought  iron  with  st  rews  4  ft.  diameter  (fig.  19). 

Fenrey  Rp(ki  Liihlhoutf,  Florida. — This  iron  structure,  which  was 
br^un  in  lH75.ind  complelcil  in  1878,  stands  on  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  Floridj  rtxis.  The  hci^;ht  of  tlic  tower,  which  is  founded 
on  wrought  irun  piles  driven  lo  It.  inio  the  coral  rock,  is  1 10  ft.  Irom 
high  water  to  local  plane.  The  iron  0|K'nwork  pyramidal  structure 
encloses  a  plated  iron  dwelling  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  kcrpcn. 
The  COM  of  construction  amounlid  to Jvfioo. 

Allitalor  Ret}  Lithlkouie,  FInriJa.— This  tower  is  one  of  the  finest 
iron  sca-swepi  liglilhuuse  structures  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a 
fnramidal  iron  framework  IJS  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  standing  un  the 
rlorida  Krcl  in  5  ft.  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  which  it 
similar  to  (he  Fowry  Ki)rki>  lower,  was  /}7,ooo. 

A  merieaii  HkoaJ  Luklkeme,  Florida. — Ttiis  lower  (fig.  10)  is  typical 
of  the  openwork  pitp  structures  on  the  Florida  reefs,  and  was  com- 
piled in  1H80.  The  focal  plane  ol  the  light  U  at  an  elevation  of 
109  ft.  above  high  water. 

Il'o//  Traf)  l.t^lkauif. — This  buiWing  was  erected  durinj;  the  year* 
1891  and  1H94  on  Wolf  Trap  Spit  in  Oiesiipeake  Bay,  nor  the  site 
ol  the  old  openwork  striiclurc  which  was  swept  away  by  ice  early  in 
189J.  The  new  tower  is  formed  upon  a  cast  iron  caiuon  30  ft.  ift 
diameter  sunk  18  ft.  into  the  sandy  bottom.  The  drnih  of  water  on 
the  shoal  is  16  ft.  at  low  water.  The  caisson  was  filteu  with  conrrele, 
and  is  surmounlril  by  a  biick  suprrsirurture  ft.  in  height  (mm 
low  water  to  the  focal  plane  of  ihe  liuhl.  A  somewhat  simil.ir 
structure  was  creeled  in  1885-1887  on  the  Fourteen  FVxit  Bank  in 
Delaware  Day,  at  a  (0%t  of  £14,700.  The  foundation  in  this  case 
was,  however,  shifting  sand,  and  ihe  caisson  wa*  carried  to  a  greater 
depth. 

Rdkersand  Lithlhtut*. — ^ThU  lighthouse,  off  the  entrance  to  the 
river  Wcscr  (Germany),  is  a  ilruciurv  ol  great  Interest  on  account 
of  Ihe  difficulties  met  with  in  its  construction.  The  lower  had  to  be 
founded  on  a  bottom  of  shifting  sand  10  ft.  below  low  water  and  in 
a  vcT'/  exposed  situation.  Work  was  licgun  in  May  1881,  when 
aitcm'pts  were  m.nlf  lo  sink  an  iron  caisson  undi  r  nneiiniatic  pres-sure.; 
Utting  lo  the  enormous  scour  removing  the  sand  Iroin  one  side  of  ihc 
calMon  it  tilietl  to  an  alarming  angle,  but  es'enlually  it  was  sunk  to  a 
level  ol  70  It.  below  low-water  mark.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
Ihe  whole  structure  collapsed.  Another  attempt,  made  in  May  l88». 

sink  a  caisson  of  bi-convcx  shape  in  plan  47  It.  lonr.  37  ft.  wide 
and  61  ft.  in  height,  met  with  success,  and  afler  many  diflltruUirs  the 
siruclure  was  sunk  to  a  tirplh  ol  73  It.  below  low  water,  the  sides 
being  raited  by  ihe  addition  of  iron  (ilaiing  as  the  caisson  sank. 
The  und  was  removed  Irom  llic  interior  by  suction.  Around  the 
caisaon  loumlaiion  were  placetl  74.000  cub.  yds.  of  mattress  work 
and  stones,  the  interior  being  filled  with  concrete.  Towards  the  end 
of  1885  the  lighthouse  was  compleled,  at  a  total  cost,  including  the 
first  Qllcmpt,  of  over  ^65,000.  The  lower  is  an  iron  nirurture  in  the 
»h.ipc  of  a  concave  elliptic  fruMum.  its  base  liring  foumled  upon  the 
caisson  foundation  at  al>out  hjll  liile  Ic\t1  (fig.  21).  The  'igh}.  i» 
electric.  Ihe  current  being  supplied  by  cable  Irom  the  shore.  The 
IqcjI  pbnc  is  78  It.  above  high  water  or  109  ft.  from  the  sand  level. 
The  total  height  from  the  foundation  of  the  caisson  to  the  top  ol  the 

vane  is  185  It.  ..    ..^     «     n  s. 

Other  famous  wave-swept  tower*  ar*  lho*c  at  Haulbowllne  Koct 
(CarlincfciKl  Lough.  Ireland.  1873);  Horsbiirgh  (Sinc.iporc,  l8Sl); 
Rayes  d  Olonne  (Bay  ol  Biscay.  1861):  Hanois  (AUI.rncy.  '86j); 
Ifeedalui  Reel,  iron  t.>«er  rRr<l  1863V.  Alunid.i  Reef  (Bay  al 
Bcng.il.  l-ongohips  (l-and's  End.  1H77):  the  I'mngs  (Bombay^ 

I  1874);  Lillie  aann  (Ceylon,  1878);  the  Grave*  (Boiton.  VSJi^ 
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Fig.  14  — 
WoM  Rock. 


Fig.  ts  — 
Dhu  Huruch. 


16. — Spi.<taclc  Red.       Fig.  17. — Ar'oicn. 


18.— Bcachy 


1005);  Jument  d'Ouesunt 
(France,  building  1910). 


(France,   1907);  and  Roche  Bonne 


JifinliHt  of  Stents  in  Rock  Towrs. — Various  methods  of  jointing 
the  stones  in  rocV  towxrs  arc  shown  in  figs.  6  and  it.  The  ureal 
distinction  between  the  towers  built  by  successive  engineers 
to  the  Trinity  House  and  other  rock  lighthouses  is  that,  in  the 
former  the  stones  of  each  course  are  dovetailed  together  both 
laterally  and  vertically  and  arc  not  connected  by  metal  or  wooden 
pins  and  wedges  and  dowlcd  as  in  most  other  cxscs.  This  dove- 
tail method  was  first  adopted  at  (he  Ilanois  Rock  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Nicholas  DougUss.  On  the  upper  face,  one  side  and  at 
one  end  of  each  block  is  a  dovetailed  projection.  On  the  under 
face  and  the  other  side  and  end,  corresponding  dovetailed 


elTect  of  waves  on  the  Bishop  Rock  and  Eddystooc  towcn  has 
been  noted  a))ovc. 

Land  Sinulures  for  Liaklkoutti. — TTic  erection  of  lighthouse 
towers  and  other  buildings  on  land  presents  no  difficulties  of 
construction,  and  such  buildings  arc  of  ordinary  architectural 
character.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  I  hem 
in  detail.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  Phare  d'Eckmuhlat 
Pcnmarc'h  (Finist^rc),  completed  in  1S97.  Tlic  cost  of  this 
magni5ccnt  structure,  io^  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground,  «-as 
largely  defrayed  by  a  bequest  of  £1 7,000  left  by  the  marquis 
dc  Blocqueville.  It  is  const nictcd  eniircly  of  granite,  and  is 
octagonal  in  plan.  The  total  cost  of  the  lower  aod  other  light* 
bouse  buildings  amounted  to  £16,000. 


Table  I. — Comparathr  Cost  of  Expotrd  Rotk  Town. 


Name  of  Structure. 


Edd)-stone,  Smcalon  (1759)  

Bell  Rock.  Firth  of  Forth  (181 1)  

Slccrr>  vr>rT.  we»t  cna«t  of  Scotland  (lft44)  .  .  .  . 
Bistiup  Rock,  first  cranitc  lower  (1838)       .      .      .  , 

Smallv  Bristol  Channel  (1861)  

Hanoi»,  Aldcrncy  (1862)  

Wolf  Rock.  Land  s  End  (1869)  

Dhu  Hcanarh.  west  coast  of  Scotland  (187a) 

LoaBdiitn,  Land's  End  (1872)  

EcWystonr.  DnngUKs  (1887)  

Bishop  Rock.  strrngiheninRand  part  rcconitriKtioa  (1887) 

Great  Ba»sc»,  Cr>lon  (1873)  

.Minol'*  Ledfte,  fWtton,  Mats,  (i860)  

Spectacle  Reef,  Lake  Huron  (1874)  

Ar" men,  France  (1881)  '.      .  . 

Fastnei,  Ireland  (1904)  


Total  Cost. 


55.*  "9 
73,700 

34.559 

75.396 
67,776 
7a.S&» 
43.869 
59.^55 
64.8A9 
63.560 
67.500 
78,125 

37.6»» 

njooo 


Cub.  It. 


13.343 

»8..S30 
5«.5»*o 
35.109 
46.386 

34.54* 

59.070 
43.f>50 
47,610 

65.198 
45.<>'*o 
47.S19 
36.377 

43.74* 
33,4«> 
67,600 


Cost  per 
cub.  ft.  of 
Mawinry 


£7  19  III 

I  19  o 

«  4 

0  19 

1  I 
I  o 
I  I 

'  '! 

o  18 

0  18 

1  8 
I  6 

I  17 

I  16 

I  3 

•  5 


7 
7 
7 
7 


5 
2 

9 
7 
7 
7 


rrces.sc3  are  formed  with  just  sufTtcicnl  clearance  for  the  raised 
bands  to  enter  in  setting  (fig.  tj).  The  cement  mortar  in  the 
joint  formed  between  the  faces  so  locks  the  dovetails  thai  the 
stones  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking  (fig.  74). 

F.Jfol  of  Wavrs. — The  wave  stroke  to  which  rock  lighthouse 
lowers  are  exposed  is  often  considerable.  At  the  Dhu  lleartach, 
during  the  erection  of  the  tower,  14  joggled  stones,  each  of  7 
tons  weight,  were  washed  away  adter  having  been  set  in  cement 
•t  a  height  of  37  ft.  above  high  water,  and  similar  damage 
was  done  during  the  ooastruction  o(  the  Bell  Rodi  tower.  The 


Fig.  19.— Maplin  Pile  Lighthouse. 

The  tower  at  lie  Vicrgc  (Finistere),  completed  in  1907,  has 
an  elevation  of  747  ft.  from  the  ground  level  to  the  focal  plane, 
and  is  probably  the  hiRhest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  brick  tower,  constructed  at  Spurn  Point,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Humbcr  and  completed  in  1895,  replaced  an  earlier 
structure  erected  by  Smcaton  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  existing  lower  is  constructed  on  a  foundation 
consisting  of  concrete  cylinders  sunk  in  the  shingle  beach. 
The  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  elevated  iToft.  above  high  water. 

Besides  being  built  of  stone  or  brick,  land  towers  arc  frequently 
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I  of  ent  hwi  platct  or  opea  iMMrork  with  a  view 
10  ecoaonjr.  Fine  «taii^)lcs  of  the  tanant  aie  to  be  (bund  in 
BHiny  Briiiih  colonic*  and  ebewhcre,  that  M  Dnaca  Idand 
(Case  oC  Good  Hope),  to$  ft.  in  haighltotfetiiMBlphBe^being 
tjrpiiEal  (69.  Ilany  opcnworit  fltractuiaa  up  t«  tee  ft.  m 
haght  have  been  built.  Recent  examples  are  the  towers  erected 
at  Cape  Son  ThooiC  (Brazil)  in  tSSi,  148  ft.  in  hci^i  (fig.  16), 
Mocha  (Red  Sea)  in  igot.  1  So  ft.  and  Sargawb  ttud  (lUd Sca) 
1906,  165  (t.  in  height  to  the-  focal  plane. 

3.  OmcAL  Apparatus. — Optical  apparatua  fti  %hthous(-s 
b  required  for  one  or  other  of  three  distinct  piupoMs:  (1)  the 
concentration  r>f  the  rays  derived  from  the  li^l  source  into  a 
belt  of  light  distributed  evenly  around  the  horixon,  condensation 
in  the  vertical  plane  only  being  employed;  (2)  the  concentration 
«i  the  njfs  both  vtrticaHy  nd  hnriaentaUy  into  a  peadi  er  cone 

tt  tail  amie  dbcctcd 


CMMd  10  iowbIvo  abeut 

the  B|^t  source  as  a 

centre,  thus  producing 
a  flashinR  light  ,  .mil  (3) 
the  condeniiliun  of  the 
light  in  the  verticil 
plane  and  also  in  the 
horizontal  plane  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  concen- 
trate the  rays  over  a 
limited  azimuth  only. 

Apparatat  falling 
under  the  first  category 
produee  a  ixed  light, 
and  further  distinction 
can  be  provided  in  this 
class  by  mcrhanicil 
means  of  otcultation, 
resulting  in  the  pro- 
Uuclion  of  an  occulting 
or  intcnnitlcnl  light. 
Apparatus  included  in 
the  second  class  arc 
usually  employed  to 
produce  flashing  lights, 
bm  lontinici  the  dual 
«Mkh»MllM  b  taken 
adawrtafiof  (•  produce 
a  6ied  peiicl  of  rays 
thrown  towards  the 
horizon  for  the  purpiose 
of  m.irking  an  i>...l.itcJ  danger  or  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
chanuel.  Such  lights  are  U-sl  described  by  the  French  term 
feux  de  dirtctUH,  Catoptric  apparatus,  by  which  «iual  con- 
densation is  produced,  are  moreover  sometimes  used  (or  fixed 
Itfits,  the  light  pencils  overlapping  each  other  in  azimuth. 
Appuatus  of  the  third  class  are  employed  for  sector  lights  or 
Hmo  throwing  a  beam  of  Kgbt  over  a  wider  azimuth  than  can 
bo  coBvaakntly  ceveitd  bgr  «a  maeatBa  of  the  Mocod  daas, 
aad  far  reiafetciog  the  beaai  dL       CfMCSeat  fioa  a  ftaed 


Fl&  ao.— American  Shoal  Mgbthouie, 


i  obono  doHWcinleit  of  apparatuo  dtpewh  on  tbe  TtwHtnt 

of  the  optical  elements.  Another  chssilicalion  divides 
the  instruments  themselves  into  three  classes:  (a)  catoptric, 
(J)  dioptric  and  (<)  caladit.plric. 

Catoptric  apparatus  are  those  by  which  the  light  rays  are 
reflected  only  from  the  faces  of  incidence,  such  as  silvered  mirrors 
of  plane,  spherical,  parabolic  or  other  profile.  Diaplric  elements 
arc  those  in  which  the  light  rays  pais  through  the  optical  glass, 
euffcriog  refraction  at  the  incident  and  emergent  faces  (fig.  27). 
Cttttdioptrie  dements  are  combined  of  the  two  furcgptitg  and 
oooiitt  of  optical  priim  in  which  the  iiiht  rays  tHSirtafnction 
at  the  iaddeat  face,  total  fntemal  nriMon  at  a  wcood  face 
Md  ifdn  Mtedionon  oaMigeneoal  the  third  face  (fig.  >8). 
Tbe  obiect  of  theee  eevml  lotma  of  optical  appaotiu  la  aoi 


only  to  prodtice  chaf atf  htici  or  dhtinetieoa  in  litf  ta  to  1 
them  to  be  readily  iwtnlwd  by  iMthfii.  but  to  utiihe  tho 
Hghl  rays  in  dfacctbna  above  aad  below  the  horizontal  pUae, 
and  also,  in  the  caae  of  revolving  or  flashing  lights,  in  azimutbs 
Mt  Oequiring  to  be  iUundnatcd  for  strengthening  the  beam  in 
the  direction  of  the  mariner.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cflective 
condensation  in  flashing  lifhta  is  very  much  greater  »''»^  ia 
fivi'd  bills,  thus 
enabling  higher  in- 
tensities to  be  ob-  — _  ,  f  ,  .  ^ 
tatned  by  the  USO  /^/ 
of  flashing  li^ht*  .  i  *"  / 
than  with  fixed  ^  q 


CU^HcSysUM.— 
PMbolie  reflectors, 
coniisting  of  tiiialt 
facets  of  silvered 
elaas  set  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  were  first  uicd 
about  the  vcar  1763 
in  Mxaeof  the  Mersey 
lights  by  Mr  Hut- 
chin«on,  then  dock 
master  at  Liverpool 
(&g.  30).  Spherical 
metallic  teilertois 
were  introduced  in 
France  in  1781, 
followed  by  paralwUc 
reflectors  on  silvered 
copper  in  I7q<5  in 
England  and  France, 
ancf  in  Scotland  in 
1803.  The  earlier 
lijfhit  were  of  fiaed 
i>-pe,  a  number  of  re- 
(lectors  beinK  ar- 
ranged on  a  frameor 
Mand  in  such  a 
manner  that  the 
pencils  of  encrgent 
ra)-s  overiappcd  aod 
thus  illuminated  the 
whole  horizon  con- 
tinuously. In  1^83 
the  first  revolving 
lii;ht  was  erected  at 
^larst  rand  inSwcden. 
Similar  apparatus 
wcfcinstallcd  at  Cor. 
d4Hian  (1790),  Flam- 
Uirn'j^h  Head  (1806) 
and  at  the  B<  ll  Rock 
(181 1 ),  To  produce 
arrvulvingor  llaibhing 
liuht  (he  rrflecton 
were  fixed  on  a  ••• 
vulving  carriage  hav- 
ing »cvcr.il  laces. 
Three  or  more  re- 
flect ori  in  a  I. ire  were 


^VaUcL  Ficai.-RothenandLighthoMe. 

A  type  of  parabolic  reflector  now  in  ea  Is  Aowa  ia  fig.  30.  The 
sizes  in  general  use  vary  from  at  in.  to  34  in.  diameter.  Tbeie 
instruments  are  still  largely  oacd  for  light-vessel  illumination,  aad 
a  fcw^impoitiwt^ad  j^tt M» ^Vl5M35"ow!^MHHS*}jtt8l^ 

(Falmouth). 

Diopirk  SytUm.—The  first  adaptatin  flf  dhplde  hoM  to  Bghl- 
houscs  is  pratnbty  due  to  T.  Roeers,  wbo  aaad  KOMa  at  00a  oTthe 

PonUnd  lighthouses  between  1786  and  iTOOt  SubMquently  lenaea 
by  the  same  maker  were  used  at  Howth.  Waterford  and  the  North 

ForrLind.  Count  Hiiffon  had  in  1748  proposed  to  grind  out  of  a  »olid 
piece  of  ^!  !  ■  •  a  h  ns  in  steps  or  concentric  rone*  in  order  to  reduce 
the  ihickne^is  to  a  minimum  (fig.  31).  Condorcet  in  1773  and  Sir 
D.  Brewster  ia  iSil  designed  built-up  laues  consisting  of  stepped 
annular  rinn.  Neither  01 these  proposals,  however,  was lateadea  to 
apply  to  li^thoMur  purpo;<cs.  In  lazj  Augustin  Fresnel  constructed 
a  built-up  annular  lens  in  which  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
different  rings  receded  from  the  axis  accordinK  to  their  distances 
from  the  cenirr.  so  as  practically  to  eliminate  nphrrieal  aberration; 
the  only  spherical  surface  being  the  small  central  nart  or  "  bull's 

K"  ("C-  S^)-  These  lenses  were  intended  for  revolving  lights  only. 
wad  nesS  produced  his  cyltodric  refractor  or  lens  belt,  coosisting 
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AltanMCf  ^Wfleneratcd  by  the  revolution  rMivd  a  iMwticsI  a»» 
of  a  mMU  atetioa  of  th«  annubr  tens  (f>s  33)-  The  lent  brk  con- 

dftiicd  and  parallclwod  tin-  littit  r.ivs  in  tlic  v.  rti.  .il  pl.inr  nnlv. 
while  the  annular  lens  r|m<  f>  in  im  tv  i-litu-  I  hc  fu-r  rcvislvin^; 
licl.t  con'tructol  fnjm  I  ri-.iv  I  fU  .ij:n-.  »  i<  i  rrrti  r)  at  the  C  ordouan 
li^'.i  li>iu-.<- in  Ib.\X.    Il  I  (in^r  l<  .1  111     jkiiuUui  jiiriul.it  li-nses  pl.iccil 

loiuul  ibc  Ump  ai  a  local  dibUnce  u(  yjo  mm.  To  uiiluc  tbc  light. 


4M  Coone. 


Pl0.j 

  ;  eicape  above  the  tetuM,  Frwncl  introduced  a 

aariMOfS  pUa  lilvertd  mirron.  on  which  the  Ufht  was  thrown  by  .1 
«y»tem  of  lenses.  At  a  wilwequcnt  poruxl  niirrom  were  .iW^  \^\.uf\i 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  oplic.  The  .ni|ior.iui»  ».is  rcvol\(  il  b\  cltu  k- 
work.  Thi»  optic  embodied  the  fir>t  combination  of  iliopsric  and 
cit'.ptric  ikmi  nt*  in  one  desicn  (fig.  34).  In  the  followinR  yc.u 
Kresncl  dcsierHxi  a  diuptric  lent  with  catoptric  mirrors  (or  fivrd  lishi. 
wikh  WM  the  first  oi  its  kiod  iiianHarf  la  a  lighthoaae.  1 1  wa»  erected 
aft  the  OuMtkon  lighlhouw  la  lit?  (As.  U).  This  combination 
iapawamciWy  paifcct,  bfotaajwctkaHy — —Bowtat  the  grot 


Flc.u.-^^en|icctivedrawlnKa(  Devctaifcd 
^     (Wolf  RaoJ* 


24>— SectM 
f  OMdaik 


toss  of  light  eniaited  by  iMtfilc  reflection  which  is  at  least  2S*''„ 
CTcatcr  than  the  syMem  ttacHbcd  under.  Before  his  death  in  iH^; 
Fiatael  daviaed  Ma  totaBy  idkctiid  gr  catadioptrii;  pmaM  to  take 


the  place  of  the  aOwrwi  glactarapavtoinly  uarf  above  and  l)clow  the 
lens  elements  (fig.  j8).  The  ray  Ft  (aUiac  on  tbc  pri»nioi<UI  r  mg  ABC 
i^  r<-rrart('d  in  the  dirortion  1  r  aod  m^"1t  the  Ucc  AO  at  an  angk 

I.  ;'  inrtffcncr  pri.Uif  th.in  thc  • 
critKr.il.  is  totally  rcfWctcd  ki  /^<\ 
the  dinxtton  r  «  emaji^as  .  fr^' 

after  second  refractioa  in  • 
horizontal  direction.  Fresnd 
devised  these  prisms  for  usa 
in  fixed  Ktbt  app 
the  priacvM  mi^ 


Fio.  as.— Oann  lafamd 
Ullnnoiiac  (nat  Inw). 


Fta.  se- 


date, also  applied  to  flashing  llghta.  in  the  Crat  iManee  by 

T.  Stewnson.     Roth  the  diofWric  lens  and  caudioptric  pritm 
invented  by  Fresncl  arc  still  in  smcr.k1  uv,  the  matlKniaiiLal 
calculations  of  the  great  French  designer  still  {orniing  the  basis 
u|)un  whi<.h  lighthounc  opticians  work. 
Fro>ncl  alio  designed  a  form  of  fined  and  flashing  ii^t  la  aMdi 

a    (i\  .living  carri.ic;e 
oiit!-liJc;  the  fi\cd  light 
apparatus  The  revolu- 
tion  of    the  utiri^ht 
prisms  periodically  m> 
creased  the  ponw  af  »'>'' 
the  beam,  by  candeni  y*^-^ 
tion     of     the     ravs  .'^^ 
emergent     from     ihc  Si^^ 
fixed  apparatus,  in  the  .^J^ 
horitonul  plane.  / 

The  Icna  aoiRiMnta  in 
FrcHid'a  cH^nfppara-  F«C-  »7  — Dioptric  Prism, 

tus  were  of  ptIygDnat  form  Instead  of  c)-lindrical,  but  >ubse<)uent1y 
manufacturers  succeeded  in  grindinR  rIsss  in  cylindrical  rms*  of 
the  form  now  ukxI.  The  tir»t  appatatui  of  this  <l. -j  tLiiiiuii  %>,.t 
made  by  Mcnars  CooWmhi  o<  NcwcbmIc  in  1836  at  the  iuggisiion 
of  .\lan  Stcvcn»f»n  and  cri-ctrd  at  Inchkcith. 

In  1815  the  French  CommisMun  dot  Flare*  decided  upon  the 
cxcluhive  use  of  lenticular 
it*  sorvK-c. 
ScoltifJi  Lighlhou«c 
Uo-ird  followfd  with  the 
Inchkcith  revolving  ap- 
oaratus  in  1835  and  the 
Ulc  of  May  fi\rd  ojnic  in 
l8j6.  In  the  latter  inttm* 
mcnt  Al.in  Sitvcnion  in- 
trodticeil  helical  frames  for 
holding  the  gU»«  prisms  in 
place,  thus  avoiding  com- 
pleta  obstruction  of  tha 
Heht  ray*  in  any  atimuih. 
The  first  dkrptiic  light 
erected  by  the  Trinity 
House  was  that  formerly 
at  Start  Point  in  Dr\on- 
shire,  constructed  in  18^6. 
Catadioptric  or  refbriing 
prism*  for  tevolvini  lighta 
were  Ant  SHd  OMA 
w  hen  Alaa 
Bghtbotiafc 


apparatus  m 

The    ■      ■  " 


luhia 


Fte.  flU— Catadioptric  «r 
Prisin. 
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DioMtit  Mirrcr — The  next  important  improvemntt  in  Hg;hthauw 
optical  «ork  was  thr  invrniion  uf  ihr  diopiric  iplirrical  mirror  by 
Mr  (aftenkards  Sir)  J.  T.  C  h.ince  in  186}.  Th«  xonn  or  pcitM  are 
kpi-nemtcd  round  a  vrrtK.il  .>vi«  jnd  divided  into  tcgaHMk  This 
lorm  o(  mirror  i*  uill  in  gcwral  uw  (Ag*.  j6  and  47). 

— ^  — "  Prums^neAam  M  ttgn  ■>  ■ummm— 
of  aqml  power  ia  cwHy  aiimutb  cither 
oomiantly  or  periodic- 
ally. The  only  e»cep- 
tion  wa»  where  a  light 
wji  Mtuaii'J  on  a 
kicctch  U  coast  where 
A  iiiiimf  CBiild  fao 
pKicotf  bwkind  the 
flame  to  Miliae  the 
rays,  vftldl'  would 
oiMcrwi«c  |V»«  land- 
\fc.ifti.  .in;l  ron<t;t  llirni 


ha  MMitf  dblcHM.  bi  onfer  to  increase  (he  intensity  o( 
■iBts  in  oertaln  azimuths  T.  Stewnson  devised  his  aximathal 
OpMllmaiog  prisms  which,  in  varioui  farms  and  methods  of  applica- 
tion,  have  been  largely  u»cil  for  the  purpow  ol  strcnuthcninR  ihc 
light  rays  in  required  tlirn  nont  as.  tor  instance,  when-  col' u red 
MCtors  are  provided.  Applications  o(  this  system  will  be  rclcrrcd 
to  HbnaMntly. 

OfSm  aiu  far  Liikthomtet.— In  the  early  days  of  has  lights 
Iki  Miy  ^Hi        for  the  prisms  was  nude  in  France  at  the  St 

Cobain  and  Premontr*  work*,  which  have 

long  been  cclcbr.itcd  for  the  hi^h  cju.ilily 
of  optical  gbs4  pfi  •(Ivici  t).  The  i..irl>  iiio[>- 
Iric  lights  crrctetl  in  the  Uniietl  KinK''""'. 
some  I J  in  aTl.  were  made  by  KIcasrs  Couk- 
son  of  South  Shirldi.  who  were  instructed 
by  Lionor  Frrsncl.  the  broihor  ol  August  in. 
At  6rst  they  tried  to  mutild  the  lens  and 
then  to  grind  it  ovt  of  one  thick  sheet  of 
gllM.  Tne  "iHCriMirs  of  ihi  (  rMiksiii  firm 
abandoned  the  inanufacture  of  1  nvs  in 
I845.  and  the  firm  of  Lctoiirnc.iu  & 
Lrnaute  of  l^ris  again  became  the  mono- 
polists. In  1830  Mew*  Chance  Bras.  &  Co. 
of  Dirraingham  began  the  manufacture  of 
optical  gin**.  a!.>.i»i»>l  by  M.  Talwurrt,  a 
French  c\r""rt  »lin  h.ul  l>ren  a  ruI1ca(;uo 
of  August  in  Kresfu  l  hlmscll.  The  first  tiKht 
m.ii)c  by  the  firm  ^hown  at  the  Great 
Evhibition  ot  1851.  »ince  when  nuincrou« 
dioptric  apparatus  have  bei-n  constructed 
by  Mesars  Chance,  who  are.  at  this  time, 
the  only  maniif.icmrtTS  of  lichthouH-  cl  1 
in  the  Oniltd  Kintjdom.  M<>>t  f»f  the  rLi'-* 
u«*-'l  lor  apiur.itiis  ciin^trtu ted  in  Fr.ime 
is  maiiuf.irtured  at  St  Goluln  S-nic  ot 
the  glass  itscd  by  German  constructors  is 
■nadc  ai  Railienow  in  PintMia  and  CosJar 
in  the  liar*. 

The  glass  i:enrrally  emploi-ed  for  ttghthome  optics  has  for  it« 
refractive  imtev  a  mean  value  of  I-S>.  the  ct>rre>|>i>n<ling  criiic.il 
sngle  fieing  41*  .Messrs  Ch.nnrc  ha\e  u^ed  din>.e  flint  g!a«  for 

the  up;x-T  .lud  l  i«  cr  rvfr.n  (ing  riiic«  i>l   hi^li  I  ami  for 

dioptric  mirrurs  in  certain  uses.  This  glass  has  a  value  ot  ^^l  (>3 
with  critical  angle  38*  5'. 

Outdlnt  ti(*«f. —During  the  bat  »S  year*  of  the  tqth  cnilury 
the  disadvantages  of  Au*d  Tights  became  more  and  more  ap^rrnt. 
At  the  present  day  the  practice  of  installing  such,  rxrt  pi  occa«ionalty 
in  the  ca-*  o(  the  «tnaller  and  less  imimrt  int  of  h  irlmiir  ur  river 
Ifebt*.  ha»  pr.iLCKally  leased.    The  ncic^-ity  for  pr.j^idine  a  ilis- 

DMltvc  cJuractcnslic  for  every  light  when  poKibIc  has  ted  to  the 


Fic  30.— Modem 
Parabolic  Rclkcwr. 


'Fm.  si. 

*Bafroo's  Lens 


Fic.  3». 
Frcsncl's  Annular  Lent. 


conversion  of  many  of  the  fixrd-Iighl  apparatus  of  earlier  years  into 
MCUlUng  Ggtatfc  and  often  to  their  supersession  by  more  modern 
•ad  BMnnol  fluhiiic  apuiratuSk    Ao  occulting  apparaiiu  in 


interwahu  The  eaaMAeel  I*  actuated  by  means  of  a  weight  or 
spring  dodc.  Varyinc  characieristic  s  may  be  |>rocured  by  mean* 
of  such  a  contrivance — sincie,  >*— tflplt  lit  Qtlicr  iyMUBB 

occultation.  '1  ho  eclipses  or 
period*  of  darkness  bear 
mnch  tiM  ■amc  relation  to 
th*  tiacs  of  illuniinaiioa  as 
do  the  Hashes  10  the  cclipaea 
in  a  revolving  or  flashing 
light.  In  the  case  of  a  first- 
order  fixed  light  the  ccft  of 
conversion  to  an  occulting 
chnranerisiic  doM  not  fKCced 
L>»>  to  £300.  With  ap- 
paratus illuminated  by  gas 
the  occultations  nuy  be  pro- 
duced by  successivelv  raiiing 
.iml  lowering  the  gas  at  staled 
intervals.  Another  lorm  of 
OOCttlting  NMchani»m  crt>- 
plo>'cd  consists  of  a  st-ries  of 
vertical  screens  mounted  on 
a  c.-irrirtge  and  revolviin 
niund  the  tnirner.  The  car> 
ni^c  14  riii-Lii<l  on  rollers  or 
bail  bearings  or  carried  upon 
a  aniall  mercury  float.  The 
usual  dris-ing  mothanism 
employed  i-i  a  spring  clocjb 
"  Otter  "  screens  are  used  M 
cases  when  it  ii  di^ind  |Q 
produce  difli  rent  |«  r:  -  Is  of 
iKxrullations  in  two  or  more 
l<osiiM>ns  in  aiimoth  in  order 
to  dilTermtiatc  srnors  marlt- 
ing  shoals,  &c.  The  screena 
.-ine  of  sheet  metal  bbckcQ 
ami  arranKfd  vertically,  «>me 
what  in  the  manner  c>f  the 

I.  iihs  of  n  Venetian  Mind,  aiKi 
orxr.ited  bjr  nackaaical 

me.inv 

Leaditf  £>cHt.— In  |fea 
case  of  lii;hts  iK'sigtted  to  act 
as  a  lead  through  a  narrow 
channel  or  .1-  dirt^  iion  lights, 
if  i>  iindesir.ible  to  employ  a 

II.  iihinK  sppiraius.  Kixcd- 
Iiv;ht  optics  are  employed  to 
meet  such  rases,  and  a*e 
K'l  m-rally  fitte<l  with  occulting 
iniihinl^m  A  typical  ap- 
jMr.itiis  111  this  description 
i>  that  at  <i.it;<-  Koadn, 
Krrmantle,  \Vi -.t  ,\ii«ir  ilia 
(fw.  38).  The  CKCulting 
Uifiiht  light  cos-crs  the  fait> 
way.  amffs  fbniied  liy  sectora 

fif  ocfuliinc  red  arxl  green 
lii;ht  m. irking  (Lingers  and 
iiil.  tKifir  i|  by  \-cnie;il  con-  _ 
din^iiiR  [irisms.  A  good  rK3. 
example  ul  a  bolo»hotal  Apparall»ai( 
tlifvciion  lighl  waa  exhibited  at  the  1900  T^flt  Buhihition.  and 
afterward*  erected  at  Suuc  lighthouse  (France).  The  light  cemr 
sists  of  an  .nmular  lens  ffjo  mm.  focal  distance,  of  180*  horiaontal 
angle  and  1 57*  vertical,  with  a  mirror  of  l8o*  at  the  back.  The 
lens  throws  a  red  U^im  of  about  4J*  amplitude  in  arimuth,  and 
50,000  t.itiiM'  |"OM  r  ■M  r  a  narrow  chantnl.  The  illuminani  is  aa 
incandescent  ivtrulcum  vapour  burner.  Holophotal  direction  lenm 

  of  tbit  type  can  only  lie  applied  wltcre  the 

■  iNtOr  to  Of  aiarked  ts  of  comparatively  small 

angle.  5)ilvercil  metallic  mirrors  of  lurahotic 
form  are  also  used  for  the  purpose.  Tne  usc  of 
single  dirrrticin  li^this  (rcqiKmiy  icadcn  the 
conitriic  tion  rif  SI  paraU  MMUB  Iv  kadfall 
lights  unnecessary. 

If  two  distinct  lights  are  employed  to  in- 
dicaic  the  Une  of  navigation  through  a  channel 

&bliMM  dangen  tncy  must  be  -sufficiently 
apart  to  afford  a  good  kad,  the  front  or 
■caward  light  being  situated  at  a  lower  eleva* 
tion  th,iii  the  re.ir  or  landward  one. 

CuJutirrJ  -  ( Olour  is  useil  as  seldom 

as  iHissibIc  as  a  di-linctiiw,  entailing  as  il 
does  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  power  of  the  light.  Il  ie 
necetsar>-  in  some  instances  (or  differentiating  MClora  0«av 
dangers  and  for  harbour  lighting  purpose*.  The  us*  of  cvluuMa 
lighu  at  altcrnatii^  (lij^  itiHwiyMg^llgteii^ia  aal 


Fig.  13. 
Ffcaiei's  Laaa  Bck. 
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and  bri(bt  ray*  by  the  aimtMplKTC.  Wh^n  cuch  diitinrlion 
has  been  cmptoyrd,  a*  in  llu-  \Vo4f  Kock  ap^ralu*.  ihe  rtti  and 
white  beams  can  be  appruximati'ly  equalized  in  inilial  inicnuty  by 
conitnjcting  (he  lens  and  prism  paneU  for  the  red  light  o(  Urgrr 
angle  than  thoM  for  the  while  beam*.  Owing  to  the  atMOrjjliOO  by 


i-^-Y^  : 

-TT-n 

■•■-..-..->,»•.•.; 

ijl 

PUn. 


Section. 

Fic.  ^5- — Fixed  Apparatu*  at  ChassJron  Lighthouae  (1817). 

the  red  colouring,  the  power  of  a  red  beam  i*  only  40  *i  of  the 
intenMly  at  the  corresponding  while  light.  The  corresponding 
intensity  of  green  lieht  is  3S%-  \V'hen  red  or  green  icciors  are 
employed  they  should  invariably  be  reinforced  by  mirrors,  azimuthal 
condensing  prisms,  or  other  means  to  raise  the  coluured  beain  to 
approximately  the  same  intensity  as  the  white  light.  With  the 
introduction  of  groiiivfl.iihin^  charactrrittics  the  nccvwity  fur  using 
colour  ao  a  means  of^ distinction  disappramJ. 

Il\(k-Antft  VrrticaJ  Lenifs. — Messrs  Chance  of  Birmingham  have 
manufactured  lenses  having  97*  of  vertical  amplitude,  but  this 

result  was  only 
atiaiard  by  usin^ 
di'nse  llint  i;la«s  of 
hit;h  refractive 
index  for  the 
upper  and  lower 
clement ».  It  is 
doubtful,  how- 
FiC.  36.— Vertkat  Section.  Prism  ct  Dioptric  "^^r,  whether  the 
Spherical  Mirror.  »"«  oi  refracting 

elements  for  a 

greater  angle  than  8o*  vmically  i*  attended  by  any  material 
corresponding  advantage. 

Group  Flaihtnt  LtglUt. — One  of  the  roost  uwful  distinctions 
consists  in  the  grouping  of  two  or  more  flashes  se^iaralcd  by  short 
intervals  of  darkness  tor  group  being  succeeded  by  a  longer  erliiiae. 
Thus  two,  three  or  more  dashes  of,  say,  half  ircund  duration  or  less 
follow  each  other  at  inter\-ats  of  about  2  aeconds  and  ,ire  succeeded 
by  an  eclipse  of.  say,  10  seconds,  the  scnin-nce  licinp  compklol  in  a 
period  of,  say.  is  seconds.  In  1874  I)r  John  Hopkin<on  introduced 
the  very  valuable  improveraent  of  diviiLog  the  lenses  of  a  dioptric 


JtcUat-cn^lut*  Aft 
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Fic.  37.— Chance'*  Dioptric  Spherical  Mirror. 

revolving  Hsht  with  the  panels  of  reflecting  orisms  above  and  below 
them,  setting  them  at  an  angle  to  produce  the  group-flashing 
charactrristic.  The  first  apparatus  of  this  t)pe  constructed  were 
thcHe  now  in  use  at  Tampiro,  Mexico  and  the  Liiile  [i.i^ses  light- 
home.  Ceylon  (douMe  tl.ishing).  The  Ca«r)iiel*  apparatus  (triple 
Dashing)  was  inttalU-0  in  l»77.  A  gr<Nip-fla«hing  otoiitrir  light  h.id. 
however,  Iwen  exhil>il<-il  from  the  "  itoyal  So^Trrien  light  ve^-el  in 
187}.  A  Mitioaal  pUn  uf  I  be  quadruple-flashing  first  order  apparatus 


at  Pendeen  in  Cornwall  is  thown  in  fig.  30:  &nd  fig.  SS  (PUtc  I.) 
illuM rales  a  double  fl.iihing  iirsl  order  li^ht  at  Pachcna  Point  in 
British  Columbia.  Hupkinson's  system  has  been  very  extenaivHy 
used,  most  of  the  gmup-flashine  lights  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  being  designed  upon  the  general  lines  he  introduced.  A 
Dodificatioa  of  the  system  consists  in  grouping  two  or  more  Icon* 


Fic.  3R. — Cage  Roods  Direction  Light. 

together  iep.vatcd  \iy  equal  angles,  and  filling  the  remaining  angle 
in  a/iniulh  by  a  ninlotiing  mirror  or  screen.  A  group-flashing 
distiiKtion  w.is  proposed  for  gas  Uglits  by  J.  K.  Wigham  of  Dublin, 
who  obtained  i|  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  a|>pQratus  by  altenuteiy 
raising  and  lowering  the  flame.  The  first  apparatus  in  which  thi* 
method  w.is  employed  wascn-cled  at  Calk-y  Head,  Co.  Cork  (1S78). 
At  this  lighthouse  ^  of  Wigham's  large  g.is  burners  with  four  tier* 
of  first  order  revolving  Icnsi-s,  eij:ht  in  e.uh  tier,  were  adopted.  By 
successive  lowering  and  r.ii>ing  ol  the  jias  llame  at  the  focu»  of  eacn 
tier  of  Icnsc*  he  produced  the  group-flaihin^  distinction.  The  light 
showed,  instead  of  one  prutun;;ed  flash  at  intervals  of  one  minute, 
as  would  be  produced  by  the  apparatus  in  the  absence  of  a  gaa 
occultcr,  a  group  of  short  flashes  varying  in  nuniljer  between  six 
and  seven.  The  unccriainly,  however,  in  the  number  of  flashes 
containctl  in  each  group  is  found  to  be  an  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment. This  device  was  aduptcti  at  other  gas  illuminaied  stations  in 
Ireland  at  sub-4^iucnt  dates.  The  quadriforin  apparatus  and  ga* 
ln«lalUlion  at  Galk-y  Head  werr  supcrMxicd  in  1907  by  a  6rst  order 
bifurm  apparatus  with  incandescent  oil  vapour  burner  showing  five 
flashes  every  20  seconds. 

Flaihimt  Lithli  inJicalint  Kumhrrs. — Captain  F.  A.  Mahan.  Ute 
engineer  secretary  to  the  United  States  Li^htbouic  lOoord.  dcviacd 
for  th.it  service  a 
»^  *tem  of  flashing 
lights  to  indicate 
certain  numlicrs. 
The  amxaratus  in- 
stalled at  Minot'* 
Le<lge  lighthouse 
near  Boston  Har- 
bour, Massa- 
chuiett^  has  a 
flash  indicating 
the  number  143, 
thus:  .... 
the  dashea  in- 
dicating short 
flashes.  Each 
group  is  separ- 
ated by  a  longer 
period  of  dark- 
ness than  that 
betwxen  •ucces- 
•ive  members  of 
a    group.  The 


Fic.  39. — Pendeen  Apparatu*. 
Plan  at  Focal  Plane. 


flashes  in  a  group  indicating  a  figure  are  about  I  \  seconds  apart, 
the  group*  brirtg  3  seconds  ."«p.irt.  an  interval  of  16  seconds'  oark- 
ncM  occurring  l>etwee«  c*cn  r»i>etition.  Thus  the  number  i* 
repeated  every  half  minute.  Two  example*  of  this  system  were 
exhibited  by  the  t'nitrd  State*  l.ighthounr  lUtani  at  tne  Chicago 
Ilxhiliiiion  in  tt^J^,  vi».  the  second-order  app.iratus  just  men- 
tioned and  a  similar  light  of  the  first  order  for  Cape  Charle* 
on  the  Virginian  coast.    The  Iciucs  are  arranged  in  a  lomewhat 
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limilar  nvannrr  to  an  orriinary  rrouivfla^hing  light,  the  groupt  of 
lenses  being  pUcnJ  on  one  »i<Jc  of  the  optic,  whiw  the  other  i*  pro- 
vidctl  with  a  catadioptric  mirror.  Thi-.  ■■s-.trm  of  numrriral  flashing 
(or  lichlhoin*-*  ha»  been  fremiiiiily  jir  nKv^iJ  In  v,irn>u>.  forms, 
notably  by  Lord  Kelvin,  The  insulLalu>n  o(  the  Ughtt  described  it. 


however,  the  fint  practical  applicMtoa  ol  llw  •Mica  to 
important  coau  ligntk  The  great  com  involved  M  Ibe  aterufcm  of 
the  li|(ht«  ol  any  country  to  compl)r  with  the  rcqulremenit  of  a 
mmencal  Kvatcm  is  one  ol  the  ohjectioni  to  itt  general  adoption. 

HyptT-rndtal  Appcratui. — In  i8!<s  Mcisr*  Barbicr  of  Pari»  ron- 
rtructcd  the  first  hy[icr-radial  ap|,u.iiu>  (1J30  mm,  ftx.il  lli^tJncc) 
to  the  design  of  MrMr»  D.  and  C.  btevxnson.  This  had  a  height  of 
1S13  nm.  It  was  tcaed  durinc  tbe  South  Foreland  cxperiowMa  in 
comparitoa  with  other  len«e»,  aod  found  to  gtve  eaccllent  fcsults 
with  burners  of  large  focal  diameter.  Appar.itus  cA  simitar  focal 
distance  (1330  mm.)  were  Mibccqucntly  established  at  Round 
Island,  Biabw  Rock,  and  Spun  Poiat  in  England,  Fair  Kir  .m  t 
Stile  Slnny  ffg,  40)  in  Soq|lud.  BuU  Rock  and  Tory  hl  .nd  .n 

Ireland,  Cape  d'Antifcr 
in  France,  Pel  Yn-than 
in  China  and  a  light- 
howt  in  Braail. 

Tm  Bght  erected  in 
1007  at  C.ipe  Race, 
Newfoundland,  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  four-sided 
hyper-radial  apparatus 
nuMiatcd  on  a  mercury 
lont.  Tke  total  weight 
of  th*  nvoiving  part  of 
the  fight  amounts  to  7 
tons,  white  the  motive 
clock  weight  re<iuir<d  10 
rotate  this  targe  m,i><;  ;)( 
a  speed  of  two  complete 
revolutiooa  n  minute  it 
only  8  cut.  and  (Ite 
weight  of  nerciuy  re- 
quired for  flotation 
950  lb.  A  similar  ap- 
par.ilut  was  placed  at 
Klanora  Point.  Karachi, 
India,  in  1904  (fig.  41). 

The  introduction  of 
ineandeacent  and  other 
bnraers  of  focal  compact- 
nesa  and  hish  intensity 
h.as  rendered  the  use  of 
optics  of  iuch  targe  di- 
mensions as  the  above, 
intended  (or  burners  of 
,  Itianowpotaibietoobtain  wiiha 
cond-ordcr  ootic  (or  one  of  700  mm.  focal  disunce).  having  a 
poweriul  ineandeacent  pcttolcum  burner  in  focutna  beam  a<  equal 
intcmity  to  that  whica  would  be  obtained  from  the  apparatus 
having  a  lo-wick  oil  burner  or  io«-jfl  gas  burner  at  its  focus. 

S^pkcnion' i  Sf/kftidxi  l^Hifi  and  Equiangular  Priimj.  —  Mr  C.  A 
Stephenson  in  dcsii^ncd  a  form  of  (ens  spherical  in  iKe  horijwntal 
ana  vertical  »ct;tion*.  This  admitted  of  the  construction  of  lenses 
of  long  focal  distance  without  the  otherwiae  corresponding  neceiaiiy 
of  increased  diameter  o(  lantern.  A  ten*  of  this  t^pc  and  oTitjo  mm. 
focal  distance  was  constructed  in  1890  for  Fair  Isle  lighthouse. 
The  spherical  form  lose*  in  efficiency  if  rarried  beyond  an  .mcle 
Bubtendinj;  Kt'  at  the  (ocus,  and  lo  obviate  thi<  1<im  Mr  Si,-|  hi  n  ^.n 
designed  his  i-t)iiiant;ular  primis,  which  have  an  inclmalion  out- 
wards. It  h  i  l  iiiiu'l  liy  I  lie  <J(^ignrr  that  the  use  of  eqiiiangular 
prisms  results  iu  less  loss  of  U^ht  and  lew  divergence  than  is  the 
'm  dther  the  aplMeicar  «c  FrmI  Inrm  if  adniKed.  An 
tof  tluaMgn  i»  Mm  (tg. 40)  to  theMeStoiyapparatua 
(|S9SV 

Ptxtd  ami  FUtUMt  It'fUf.— The  me  of  these  lights  which  abow 
a  fixed  beam  varied  at  inlcrvnls  by  more  pom  rful  flashes,  is  not  to 
be  reCOnimcnik<l.  though  a  Urt;e  iiuml>cr  were  constructed  in  the 
earlier  yM/s  of  dioptric  illumination  and  many  are  still  in  existence 
The  distinction  can  be  produced  in  one  or  other  of  three  waya: 
(a)  by  the  revolution  of  detached  pancln  of  straight  condcnsinn  lent 
fMuma  [daccd  vmkally  atnaod  •  fttad  light  optic,  (6)  by  ntuiting 
revolvlnt[  lm»  panels  in  (he  nfidtw  pwtlon  of  the  optic  to  pradoce 
the  flashmg  light,  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  apparatus 
being  (i»ed  zones  of  oMaoioptric  or  reflecting  elements  emitim^  ,-i 
(ixed  belt  o(  lighl,  and  (c)  by  interposing  panels  of  fixiil  li^ht  wciion 
between  the  tlabhing  light  (i.iru!.  ol  a  revolving  appar.ittis  In 
certain  conditions  of  the  almcK>phcrG  it  is  possible  fur  the  hkcd  light 
of  low  power  to  be  entirely  obKtired  while  the  flaahw  M  irimbk. 
tbiM  vitiating  the  trae  cnanctcristtc  of  tbe  Vght.  Cum  bave 
frequently  occurred  of  inch  Ughis  being  mistalcen  for,  and  even 
dtacribed  in  litis  of  light  as,  reaving  or  flashing  lights. 

"  Cute  "  ond  Strrrnt. — Screen?  nf  Kil.rniml  ^l.i««.  imended  lo  di*- 
tineui^h  the  licht  in  particular  ,iiimiith^.  and  o<  shcei  iron,  win  *  it 
ia  detirad  to    cot  08  "  the  light  iharply  on  any  angle,  should  be 


graat  focal  diameter,  unnecciaary. 


fixed  as  far  from  the  centre  of  the  light  aa  t  

the  escape  of  light  rays  due  to  divergnee. 
usually  attached  lo  the  Unlcrn  framing. 

Div<Tffn.(  —.\  dh)ptvi>:  .i|  [i.ir.iiu-.  1)1. ■•i^tui]  to  bend  all  incident 
rays  of  light  from  the  light  source  in  a  horiaonul  direction  would, 
if  tbe  flame couM  be  a  fxnnt,  havntbccfactaf  piqianiaga  boriaonul 
band  or  aone  of  light,  m  the  cate  ol  a  Said  apparatua,  and  a  cyHntler 
of  light  rays,  in  the  ca«e  of  a  flashing  light,  towards  the  horizon. 
Thus  the  mariner  in  the  near  disunce  wcmM  receive  no  liEht.the 
rays,  visible  only  at  or  mar  ihc  horizon,  passing  above  the  level  of 
Iu-.  e\  c.  In  practice  this,  docs  not  occur.  S4jflicient  natur.il  divergence 
txring  produced  ordinarily  owing  lo  the  magnitude  of  the  lume. 
Where  the  ckctric  arc  is  cmploj'ed  it  is  often  necessary  to  design 
the  priana  ao  aa  to  produce  artificial  divergence.  The  mcamre  of 
the  natural  divergence  for  any  point  «f  ihtlna  ia  dw  anftfte  tehaea 
•inc  b  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  lamt  to  the  itiiamc  «(  fila 
point  from  centre  of  flame. 

Ill  the  case  of  vertical  divergence  the  m  m  height  erf  the  flame 
must  be  substituted  for  the  di-itin  icr,  I  he  .insle  thus  obtained  it 
the  total  divergence,  that  is,  thi-  -...in  i  f  tin  .inj;li  ■>  aliove  and  below 
the  horixoniat  plane  or  to  right  and  left  uf  the  medial  section.  In 
fixed  dioptric  ttghia  tbm  ia,  of  course,  no  divergence  in  the  horizontal 
plane.  In  flashing  Kghta  the  horizontal  diwrgence  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  determining  as  it  docs  the  duration  OT 
length  of  time  the  flash  is  vi^ihle  to  the  mariner. 

teux  E^Litrs  cr  Quuk  Flushtn^  Ltghh.—One  of  the  most  im- 
fiortant  JuvlI jpmcins  in  the  character  of  lighthouse  illuminating 
apparatus  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  has  been  in  thediiection 
of  reducing  tbe  length  of  fladh  Tbt  initiatiw  to  ttoa  matter  was 
uiwn  bv  the  Fiench  lightbouae  auiborfltei,  tntf  to  Pmnee  alone 
forty  lignu  of  this  tvpe  were  e^.Thlished  between  1892  and  190I. 
Theuseof  short  flash  lights rapidl)  -i.-nd  toother  partsoftheworld. 
In  England  the  lighthouse  at  I'endeen  (1900)  exhibits  a  quadruple 
(lash  every  :«l  secomK.  the  flashes  being  about  }  second  duration 
(fig.  39),  whUe  the  bivalve  apparatus  erected  on  Lundy  Island 
(in97)*how«a  flaiheo  of  |  second  duration  in  quick  succession  every 
M  leooad*.  Since  tooo  many  quick  flashing  lights  have  been 
erected  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kinetlom  and  in  other  couniriet. 
The  early  {tuxMUin.  designed  by  the  French  engineers  and  others, 
had  usually  a  flash  n(  lo  )rd  of  a  second  duration.  As  a  result  of 
experiments  curried  out  in  France  in  1903-1904.  I'jsecond  hat  been 
adopted  by  the  French  authorities  as  the  minimum  duration  for 
white  flashing  lights.  If  shorter  ll.ishes  are  iivd  it  li  foiirn!  i  ti.it  tfve 
reduction  in  duration  is  attended  b^'  a  corresponding,  but  not  pro- 
portionate, diminution  in  effective  intensity.  In  tbe  case  of  may 
electric  flashing  li^hta  the  duration  it  of  nccetsitjr  rcdoced.  INR 
the  greater  initial  intensity  of  the  flash  pcrrrits  this  loss  without 
serious  detriment  to  efliciency.  Red  or  gri  ■  n  requires  a  considerably 
ereater  duration  than  do  white  fla^hes.  The  internals  bciwien  the 
flashes  in  lights  of  I""!-,  fli.ir.ictcr  are  al'.ii  imall,  j\  seturnjv  tn  7 
seconds.  In  group-Ha>hing  lights  the  intervals  between  the  llaslics 
are  aboirt  3  seconds  or  evM  Im  tviili  pefiodaof  7  to  M 


between  the  groups.  The  thihri  are  anangcw  in  itogle,  dotibl^* 

triple  or  even  quadruple  groups,  as  in  the  older  forms  oTspparatus. 
The  fcu-Ulair  type  of  apparatus  enables  a  far  higher  intensity 
of  flash  to  be  obtained  tnan  was  previously  pouibic  without  any 
corrc'.;H'riJinri  increase  in  the  luminous  power  of  tbe  burner  or 
other  source  of  lighl.  This  result  depends  entirely  upon  the  grc.iter 
ratio  of  coodensation  of  light  empbyed.  psncit  of  greater  angular 
breadth  than  was  customary  in  the  older  forms  of  apparatus  being 
used  with  a  higher  rotatory  velocity.  It  has  been  urord  that  short 
flashes  are  intuflicient  for  taking  bearings,  but  the  utility  of  a  light 
in  this  respect  docs  not  seem  to  depend  so  much  upon  the  actual 
lenRth  fif  the  flash  as  upon  its  fn-quent  recurrence  at  short  intervals. 
At  thc  l'aris  Exhibition  of  l^oo  was  exliibitcd  a  fifth-order  flashing 
light  giving  short  flashes  at  1  second  in(ervj1>;  ihii  represents  the 
rictreme  to  which  the  movement  towards  the  reduction  o!  the 
period  of  flashing  Itgbta  hia  yet  been  carried. 

Uertury  fhtUs.—tt  bna  naturally  been  found  impracticable  Id 
revolve  tiie  optical  apparatus  ol  a  fifjht  with  its  mouniings.  tome- 
times  weighing  over  7  tons,  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  required  (or 
frux-^ctairs  by  means  of  the  old  system  o(  roller  carriages,  though 
fnr  >imc  srn.ill  i|iiii  k  revolv in^  lights  I'.ill  l>ejrings  have  bcm 
successfully  adopted.  It  ha*  therclore  become  almost  the  universal 
pnctica  to  canV  tbe  rotating  portions  of  the  apparatus  upon  a 
mercury  float.  This  beautifHrappticaiion  of  mercmy  rouiioa  w«a 
the  invention  of  Bourdcflca.  and  it  now  utitiaad  Ml  Mil|P  for  (Ik 
high-speed  apparatus,  but  An  generally  for  tW  §tm  OHMlrtca  nf 
the  older  type  still  iH-ine  cr>nstruclet}  The  arrangement  consists 
cil  an  annular  i  .irt  irun  l  .uh  or  iiiiii,-li  ii(  kui  li  ijimensmns  that  a 
MRiilar  but  sligtitly  smaller  annular  tl'Lit  immersed  in  the  bath  and 
LiuiuundeiJ  by  mercury  displ.iu--  a  \olume  of  the  liquid  metal 
whose  weight  is  equal  to  that  ol  the  apparatus  supported.  Thus  a 
ntivchr  iaamniiEnnt  qunntity  of  mercury,  mf  a  cwc,  aant 
ii*(hgflntaiB«n«fania»of  over  jiona.  Certain  Mbrmct 


teeniwgt    _     

aaiit  between  tbe  tvpe  of  float  usually  CMtitnicted  in  France  and 
tlmae  gciimny  deaigiied  by  English  engincera.  In  all  ca«cs  pro- 
vision IS  made  for  lowerinK  the  mercury  l)Oth  or  raising  thn  float 
and  apparatus  for  examin.ition     Kxampirs  ol  metCury  fsglkfli 

atwwn  ia  figs.  41, 43, 4i  and  i^tc  I.,  figs.  M 
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Idmliiform  Apparlt.^ 

In  order  to  double  the 
power  to  be  ubtairicxl  Irora 
a  kiogle  appuaiui  at 
elation*  where  lighu  of 
otccptionally  hi](h  inten- 
aity  ore  doireU,  (he  «• 
pcajicnt  oS  pUcing  ono 
complcce  lent  apparatui 
above  anoihcr  Kaa  »omc« 
dinea  been  adooied,  aa  ac 
tke  Biahop  Rock  (fig.  13), 
and  ai  the  Faatnet  light- 
houae  in  IreUnd  (Plate  I., 
h^.  54  )•  Tn(orra  and  q  uad- 
ninrm  apparatu*  have  alio 
been  erected  in  IreUnd; 
particular*  of  the  Tory 
IsUnd  inform  apparatus 
will  be  found  in  uMc  MI. 
The  adoption  ol  the  mulii- 
form  ■vticoi  involve*  iho 
liw  of  Untem*  of  in- 
crcaied  height. 

Tvin  Apparatus.— 
Another  method  of  doub- 
ling the  power  of  a  light  is 
by  mounting  two  coniplcta 
and  di*tinci  optic*  »iae  by 
aide  on  the  tame  revolving 
taLie,  a*  I  afauwa  in  6g.  43 
of  the  lie  Viergc  appar> 
atuv  Several  »uch  lighta 
bax-e  been  iaataJltd  by 
the  French  Lighihouae 
Service. 

Port  Lifkii.— Sttull  lelf- 
contained  _  Untrnu  and 
lights  are  In  common  uie 
(or  marking  the  entraDcc* 
to  harbours  and  in  other 
aimiUr  {wutiona  whov 
iteiiher  high  power  nor 
ioDC  range  t»  requitite. 
Many  *ucn  lights  are  un- 
atleaded  in  the  lenic  that 
they  do  not  require  the 
aitention  of  a  keeper  (or 
days  and  even  weeks 
tof^ther.  These  are  de- 
•cnbcd  in  more  detail  in 
•ectioo  6  of  thi*  article. 
A  typical  port  light  con- 
dst*  of  a  copper  or  braj>i 
lantern  containing  a  ter.t 
of  the  fcKjnh  order  (Jjo 
mm.  focal  diftance)  or 
•mallrr.  arxi  a  single  wick 
or  J-wick  .\rpind  capillary 
burner.  Duplex  burners 
are  alao  used.  The  apoar- 
attis  may  exhibit  a  nxed 
light  or.  more  usually,  an 
occultinif  characteristic  is 
produced  by  the  rex-olu- 
don  of  screens  actuated  by 
•print  dockirork  around 
tne  burner.  The  lantern 
may  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  a  column,  or  Mifpended 
from  the  head  of  a  mast. 
Coal  gas  and  eirctririry  are 
•IfO  uicd  as  iltuminanis 
for  port  lights  when  local 
•upplies  ore  available  The 
optical  apparatus  used  in 
eonnexion  with  electric 
light  i>  describe'l  below. 

"Ordtrt"  ef  Apparatut. 
—Auruttin  Frcsoel  divided 
the  dioptric  tense*,  de- 
signed by  him,  into  "orders" 
or  nzes  depeodinii  on  their 
local  distance.    This  divi 


I  .-1 
I 


is  still  used,  although  f 
two  aildirioiial  "  ordera,"X 
kaovn   as   "  null  xbird 
order  "and  "hyper-radial" 
respectively    are    in  or- 
4iavy  fum.  Tbo  foUowiag 


Pl&  41  — Maatxm  Poiu  Apparatua  aixl  Lar.;crs. 
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table  give*  the  pKitcipAl  dlmeiuiom  o(  the  Mvml        in  uae: — 
Table  II. 


Focal 
DiMance, 
mm. 

N'cnical  Ar.cle«  of  Optic*. 
(Ordmar>"  Dimensions.) 

Order. 

Dioptric 
Belt  only. 

Holophotal  Optic*. 

Lo«cr 

Priim*. 

Leiik 

fppcr 
Pri»m». 

Hyper- Radial 
t«c  order  . 
tnd  „     .  . 

^mall  3rd 

order 
4th  order  .  . 
5ih    ..     .  . 
6th   ,.    .  . 

1330 
920 
700 
500 

375 
150 

8o' 

8o* 
8o* 

8o» 
8o* 
8o* 
8o* 

11* 

JI* 
ai« 

at* 
at* 
ai* 
It* 

I:- 

t 

*K 

♦8* 

48* 

4^* 
48' 

Leniet  o(  «nuU  (ocal  dittAnce  uc  also  midc  (or  btioy  and  beacon 


Fta.  ii. — Cape  Naturalifte  Appontua. 


Lifkt  Intentitits. — The  powm  of  ISf hthotne  lirhn  in  the  BritUk  • 
Empire  «rr  expresMxl  in  terms  o(  standard  candle*  or  in  "  li(h(> 
houK  uniti  "  ^oce  liebihoutc  unit  —  1000  staadord  candles),  la- 
1  ranee  the  unit  is  the  "  Cancel  "  — -952  standard  candle.  Th« 
pcni-cT*  of  burners  and  optical  apparatus,  then  in  use  in  the  L'niiod 
Kingdom,  were  carefully  dctcrmmc<i  by  actual  photometric  measure- 
ment in  iftgj  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  engineers  of  the  thre« 
general  li^rhthousc  boards,  and  the  values  so  obtained  are  used  as 
the  Imm*  for  calculating  the  inteositie*  of  all  British  li^ta.  It  «-«• 


HalfStchon    X^t^  |  J  Hjlf  EltvaMon 

Fic.  43, — Tie  Vierge  Apparatus. 

found  that  the  intensities  determined  by  photometric  measurement 
were  considerably  less  than  the  values  given  by  the  throreiical 
calcuUlions  formerly  employed.  A  deduction  of  jo",  »is  made 
from  the  mean  experimental  results  obtained  to  compen»ate  lor 
lots  by  absorption  in  the  lantern  glass,  varutions  in  effects  obtained 
by  dinerent  men  in  worlung  the  burners  and  in  the  illuroinaiinf 
quality  of  oils,  Ac.  The  resulting  reduced  values  are  termed  "  ser* 
vice  "  intensities. 

As  has  been  explained  above,  the  effect  of  a  dioptric  apparatua 
ia  to  condense  the  light  rays,  and  the  measure  of  this  conacnsaiion 
is  the  ratio  between  the  vcnical  divergence  and  the  \Trtira]  angle 
of  the  optic  in  the  case  of  fixed  lights.  In  flashing  lights  the  ratio 
of  vertical  condciltation  nust  be  multi;>U(-d  by  the  ratio  between 
the  honionta]  divergence  and  the  hocirontal  angle  of  the  panel. 
The  loss  of  light  by  absorption  in  passing  through  the  glass  and  by 
refraction  vane*  from  10%  to  IjV  For  apparatus  containing 
catadiopcric  elements  a  larger  deduction  must  be  made. 

The  intensity  of  the  flash  emitted  from  a  dioptric  apparatu*. 
shoeing  a  white  light,  nuy  be  found  approum.itely  by  the  empirical 
formula  I  » I'CV'H.VA,  where  I -intensity  ol  ri'>ullant  beam,  P» 
service  intensity  of  Hame,  V  — vertical  angle  of  optic.  r*-angle  of 
mean  vcnical  divergence.  H>  horizontal  angk  of  panel,  A-angW 
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of  m«an  horiiont.il  diwrcfrvcf ,  and  C=con»(«nt  var>-ir^  bctwwn 

3 and  -75  acfjniint;  to  thr  description  o(  apparatus.    The  factur 
fk  RiuM  DC  elimmated  in  ihc  caae  oi  6jied  lights.  Dcdiictioa  mutt 
flko  btt  iHxIt  ill  tfco  CMC     colottwd  liililii  It  ibMiMp  Iwwiv^ 
l»  poiMad  ovt  thst  tiliauwUffa.  w— 1— an  thim  can  ha  wilrt 
t«»ill«MaHM«riMiQrlirtAMMiaMnitie*.  ThevalMt 


Fic.  43A.— Tie  VicfftApptratus  and  Lantern.  Plan  at  focal  plane. 

obt.iincd  by  th«  uwt  of  Albrd's  formulae,  which  wrrc  largely  used 
before  (hp  ncces9.iiy  for  actual  photomciric  mcMuitmenta  came  to 
be  appreciated.  *tt  coaaidenbly  in  naem  oi  the  true  iateniiiics. 

Optk*l  CakuUHtm^— The  owtheoMtel  thconr  o(  optical  appam- 
tni  lor  li^hthouM*  and  fomwlar  for  tht  cafculiMuiw  of  prufile*  will 
he  found  in  the  workt  of  the  Srpvenmns,  AUanI,  RcyiMud. 

Ki*iiere  and  other*.  Particul.irs  ol  tyflioJ  VpUlMNHK  apaMStus 
wtU  be  looad  ia  tablet  VI.  and  V  II. 

4.  Iixiamuim.— The  earliest  form  of  illuinloaiit  med  for 
"y**"— —  «M  a  file  of  coal  or  wood  wt  ia  •  bnsiar  or  gnte 
•reeled  on  top  of  tlieU|^tboaMt«w«r.  IlBtBtbetnd«f  llitiSth 

and  even  into  the  19th  century  this  primitive Qluniaaatooatinued 
to  be  almost  the  only  one  in  use.  The  coal  tin  St  the  Isle  of 
May  Uy,hl  continued  until  i.Sio  ah<i  th.ii  St  Bees  lighthouse 
in  Curiiliorhnd  lill  iSi?.  Fire^  are  siaied  to  have  been  used 
ofl  the  two  tower*  of  NidiriRL-n,  in  the  Kattegat,  until  ifi.i6. 
Smeaton  was  the  first  to  use  any  form  of  illumiaant  other  than 
cool  fires;  he  placed  within  the  lantern  of  his  Eddystoiie  light- 
faouM  •  chuidelier  holding  ^4  uUow  CMuUca  Mch  of  which 
«l||hed  f  of  a  lb  and  einlttad  ^W^jkt  «C  ••8  CMdfe  power. 
He  etimile  Ulumiaaiing  power  ww  fif'S  andkt  and  the 
HWMiiiHiWwii  M  Ibe  nte  of  ^-4 1>  per  houv. 

08j'-OH  bmpa  with  flat  wieki  wtn  wed  h  (he  Uverpool  light- 
home*  as  earlv  a*  1763.  Arcandt  betwaee  iTtb  and  1783,  perfected 
his  cylindrical  wick  lamp  which  provides  a  central  current  of  air 
through  the  burner,  thus  allowing  the  more  perfect  ctmibutiion  of 
the  RJ*  issuinR  from  the  wirk.  'I  ne  rontrarfton  in  the  dianvcter  of 
the  g'  l'-^  '  hi-ncK  y  iisnl  with  wick  lamps  is  due  to  Lange,  and  the 
principle  of  the  multiple  wick  burner  waji  devised  by  Count  Rumford. 
nesnd  Modttced  bumera  ha  vine  two,  three  and  four  concentric 
wicks.  Sperm  oil,  costing  5s.  to  is.  per  gallon,  was  used  in  English 
H^tkooMs  until  1846,  but  about  that  year  colaa  00  was  em|)loyed 
fMeianir  at  a  co>it  of  3%.  gd.  per  gallon.  Oive  ell.  brd  oil  and 
ceceant  oil  haw  also  been  used  for  lighthouse  purpo«-s  in  various 
parti  of  the  world 

MiMtral  OtJ  Ptirnfrf  —The  intro<iuf  li'in  of  niiner.il  oil,  r<wfinB  a 
mere  fraction  of  thr  <-v|><  n»ivc  animal  and  \Ti;ctal'le  i>\h,  rr'volu- 
tioniwd  the  illumination  ol  lighthouses.  It  was  not  until  1H68  that 
•  honer  waa  dielied  whkh  ■BBteiafidly  eoaiincd  hydrocarbon 
oih.  IMe  amoMUple  wick  boner  hneoMd  Iv  C^ptaia  Doty. 


iigntiKiu**  purposes  inouiu  nave  a  apacinc  gravity  oi  irom  nio 
•Sjoat  60*  F.  and  flashing  point  of  not  leas  titan  330*  F.  (Abel  cl 
!<•()»  and  Seottlsb  shale  oil  or  patafiin  with  a  specific  gravity 
aboM  ••l»at  60*  F.  and  flash  point  of  140*  to  165*  F.   Both  th 


The  invrnti'^n  was  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  liehthoutie 
aiithon'K  s,  .iiid  the  "  Doty  "  burner,  and  other  (Mtlnn<.  imoUirg 
the  Mine  pimciple,  remained  pfacttcaUy  the  only  oU  burner*  u> 
UK  until  the  latt  few  yaaiaof  the  19th  century, 
lamps  used  for  tupplying  o9  to  Ihc  batMr  are  of  two  gctieral 
typea.  vii.  those  in  which  the  oil  is  maiataiiicd  under  prc«ure  fajr 
■manical  action  and  constant  level  lamps.  In  the  caic  of  siiwK 
wick,  and  come  3-wick  burnrra,  oil  i>  supplied  to  the  burner  by  the 
ca|>iIUr>-  .tctiun  ol  the  wick  alone. 

The  mineral  oils  ordinarily  in  use  are  petroleum,  which 
lighthouse  purposes  ihould  have  a  apadfic  gravity  of  from  H^o  to 
"  >  -»     -■       •  -  1,^^ 

%'anetir^  m.iy  be  obtained  in  fin  gland  at  a  cost  of  about  tjd.  per 

galUm  III  liulk. 

Coal  Oat  had  K-en  introduc«d  in  at  the  inner  iiicr  light  of 

Troon  (Ayrshire)  and  in  18^7  it  wa*  in  use  at  the  llcuin  lighthoLse 
(West  Hartlepool).  In  1878  caonel  coal  gas  was  adoapted  iur  the 
GaOey  Head  iMnhaaee,  with  mH«  WidM  hotea»  Sir  jaw* 
Douglaie  faitvewieed  laa  bocaen  oeoMUac  of  OBMeoMe  riifs^ 
two  to  ten  In  number,  perforated  oa  the  npper  vigea.  ThaKjgive 
excellent  icaults  and  high  intensity,  atoo  candles  in  the  caK  ofthc 
lo-ring  burner  with  a  flame  diameter  at  the  focal  plane  of  jj  in. 
Thcy  arc  still  in  use  at  certain  Matiuti^.  1  lie  ol  multiple  rin»; 
and  jet  gas  burners  it  not  being  further  extended.  Gas  for  light- 
house purposes  generafly  requires  to  be  specially  made;  the  ereciioa 
of  K's  svoHcs  at  the  •tation  ls  thus  necessitated  and  a  cooiidcrable 
outlay  entailed  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  oil  as  an  illuminant. 

ImcandetcrnI  Coal  Gat  Burnrrs. — The  invention  of  the  Welsbach 
mantle  placed  at  thr  fti';;H>s.»l  of  the  Iif;hthou*e  aiithoriiie*  the 
me.ins  of  priKlui  ui,:  .1  !ii;ht  of  hi^jh  intensity  combintd  with  great 
focal  comjuctnc^s.  tor  lighthouse  pur|x>se>  other  gaseous  illntni- 
nants  than  <'".il  t..\*  arc  a»  .t  rule  more  convenient  and  economiial, 
and  give  belter  mults  with  incandescent  mantles.  Mantles  have, 
liowever,  been  usad  with  ordinary  eael  gH  io  MMir  itetaacai  whese 
a  k)cal  supply  is  available. 

Incandtutnt  Uintral  Oil  Bumtrs. — Tncandescent  Qghtlag  with 
high-flash  mineral  oil  was  first  introduced  by  the  French  Ug^thouse 
Service  in  1898  at  L'lle  Penfrct  lichthouw.  The  burner* employed 
arc  all  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  differ  slightly  in  dt  t.nls 
according  to  the  type  of  llghtilt^  apparatus  for  which  they  are 
intended.  The  principle  consint  m  injecting  the  liquid  petroleum 
in  the  form  of  epray  mixed  with  air  into  a  vapotixer  heated  by  the 
mantle  flame  or  by  n  subsidiary  heativ  homer.  At  " 
of  comprcsaed  air  is  used— 
char^itl  by  means  of  a  hand 
pi,ni[i — (iir  providing  the 
nele^»ary  pn -.Nufi'  for  injec- 
tion. On  hr:>t  ignition  the 
vaimrizer  is  healed  by  a  spiiit 
flame  to  the  required  tempera- 
t  ure.  A  reservoir  air  pressure 
of  12s  lb  per  s<i.  in.  is  employrd, 
a  reducing  valve  supplying  air 
to  the  oil  at  from  Ui  to  65  lb 
per  »q.  in.  Sm.ni  ti  s<  r\oir» 
containing  liquehed  carbon 
dioxide  have  also  been  cm* 
ployed  for  supplying  the  rtqui- 
site  prr<s lire       theoil  VTImI. 

The  <aiid;<  |io«-er  of  appatk 
at  us  in  »  hit  h  ordinary  multiple 
wiik  buiniTs  were  formerly 
employed  is  increased  by  over 
30oV«  bv  the  substitution  of 
suitable  incandescent  oil 
burners.  In  190a  incandescent 
oil  burners  were  adopted  by  t  he 
peneral  li^hthou«e  authorities 
in  the  I'mted  Kmedom.  1  he 
burners  uv--i  in  the  Trinity 
HouHe  Scr\  11  c  and  some  of 
those  made  in  France  have 
the  vaporiacn  placed  over  the 
flame.  In  oOicr  toma,  «f 
which  the  "Chmw" "  _ 
is  effected  by  ineam  of  a 

flame. 

Particulars  of  the  rfwof  boeeer  bl 

the  following  table. 


fM.dlw—*' Chance" 
OB  Buraer,  with  15  1 


Diameter  of  Mantk. 

Service  Intensity. 

Consumption  of  oil. 
I*ints  per  hour. 

teecandlee. 

•*» 

leoo  f. 

^mm. 
Triple  mantle  50  mm 

9190  •. 

•-as 

39»  " 

»o» 
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The  intrinik:  bri^hlncM  of  incandeacent  bumers  KtiMHAp  WOT  Iw 
tatcrn  as  being  equivalent  to  from  30  c.iniili  s  (u  40  caaSw  IHT  K|' 
cm.  of  the  vcnkjl  section  of  the  incandoccnt  m.)nite. 

In  the  case  ci  wkk  burner*,  the  intrinuc  brightneM  varie«,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  wkks  and  tJae  type  of  burner  froin  about 
3-5  caiutln  to  about  13  cuxUck  nr  aq.  cm.,  the  value  bctng  at  iu 
naximuai  with  the  bigtr  type  01  burmr.  The  luminotw  intenrity 
of  4  beam  from  a  dioptric  apparatus  if,  celeris  paribus,  prx>portional 
to  the  intrinMC  brightoesa  01  the  luminout  source  of  fUme,  and  not 
of  the  total  luminous  intcnuty.  The  intrinuc  brightness  of  the 
flatne  of  oU  burners  increases  only  ^lijihtly  wiih  their  UkM  (Jiamrtrr, 
CoaanjucnUy  while  the  coa»ani|ition  of  oil  increases  the  clficiency 
of  tbe  burner  for  •  giv«i  apfsiatu*  decreases.  The  illumiiuting 
power  o(  the  condeiucd  beam  can  only  t>c  improved  to  a  slight 
extent,  and,  in  tact,  i*  (xcaMon.illy  <lr,  rr.i  <<l.  by  increasing  the 
number  of  wicks  in  the  burner.  1  h<!  s.H-ic  .irhumcnt  applies  to  the 
case  of  multiple  ring  and  multiple  jet  gas  burners  which,  nixuiih- 
standing  their  lar>;c  total  intensity,  have  comparati^'ely  -mail 
intrtniuc  brigbtncs*.  The  economy  of  the  new  system  is  instanced 
ijy  tlw  cue  oi  the  Eddyatonc  bi-form  spparalu*.  which  with  the 

 Mtric  6-mick  burner  consumii   ' 

ifttHpliaMMiiyol 


halved. 

Jncandtteent  Oil  Gas  Burntrs. — It  has  been  mentioned  that 
hKandexxnce  with  low-presaure  coal  gas  produces  tlames  ol  cura- 
paratively  amaU  intrinaic  brigfatneta.  Coal  ga*  cannot  be  cora- 
picsicd  beyond  a  amall  extent  without  conaidcrabte  initirioua  ooo- 

denution  and  other  accompanying  evils.  Recourse  has  thwiorc 
been  had  to  comprciscd  oil  gas.  which  is  capable  of  umJcnjoing 
compression  to  10  ur  12  atnll^^^]h(■rc^  with  liltlc  detrimrnt.  and 
can  convcnitntly  b"-'  stored  in  [>■  r:j  j'c  rtscrvmrs.  T  he  l>urner 
cnpioyed  rocmblc*  the  ordinary  liunten  burner  with  incaixleKent 
■UiMlt^aadtlMnttof  COMumption  of  gaa  ta  27-«  cub.  in.  per  iMur 

EauM9l>  A  ndudac  vUvc  1*  used  for  tupplying  the  gaa  to  the 
Iter  at  constant  pressure.  The  bufncra  can  be  left  unattended 
comiderablr  rKritxls.  The  system  was  firtt  adopted  in  France, 
where  it  is  inst.illi  d  .it  el^ht  llKhthc>u><e»,  among  others  the  Ar'men 
Rotk  li^ht.  .ii'-d  h.i!.  Ix-in  evliniU-d  to  other  [>arts  of  the  wufM 

iodudins  acvcral  sutioos  in  Scotland  and  England.  I1ie  nunik-s 
per  sq.  cm. 

_  The  \ix  of  oil  gas  necessitate*  the  erection  of  gai  work*  at  the 
lighthouv-  or  its  periixlital  supply  in  portable  reservoirs  fr  im  a 
neighbijurie.i;  itatiun.  A  iLumplctc  g.\s  works  plant  lu^t^  .it«iin 
The  aonual  cxucndtture  lur  ga*  lighting  in  trance  dtxs  not  cxcc«l 
tept>IMlt»MWyh>4Wi««illl^«r£3a  where  ^as  is  ntppiied 
WMBdHMNM.  la  the  CMt  of  pMMMai  vapour  lightmg  the  aaimal 
oo*t  o(  oil  antount*  to  about  ^6  per  atatkm. 

Aftiyltnt. — The  high  illuminaitiig  power  and  intrinsic  brightnr** 
of  the  Aamc  of  acetylene  makes  it  a  very  suitable  illuminant  for 
lighthouses  and  beacons,  providi.t^  certain  ditticulilrs  aitindin^; 
it*  U*e  can  be  overcome.  At  Gtaogetnouth  an  unattended  3l-day 
beacon  baa  been  iilumiMtod  by  an  acetylene  Aame  for  aome  year* 
with  oMMidenbte  »uocwa.  aod  n  bcncon  tight  designed  to  run  un- 
■tWini'f  for  *tx  month*  wa*e«tabli*hed  on  Bedout  Island  in  Western 
AlMtnlla  in  1910.  Acetylene  ha*  also  been  used  in  the  United 
State*.  Germany,  the  Argentine,  China.  Canada.  Sic,  for  tiphttiou'-e 
and  beacon  illu-iin.itu  n  M.in>  buoys  and  U-uoninti  ihc  1  ..  inian 
and  Dutch  ctMsts  have  been  supplied  with  oil  gas  mixed  with  30% 
of  acetylene,  thereby  sIimWiiV  M  iBMHt  ci  tWT  Wm%  to 
Uluminating  inteniitv.  !■  PlwMlM  M  InctnfciWBt  hnwr toiiliiinim 
•octylene  gas  mixed  with  air  has  been  instalkd  at  the  Chasdron 
Hgfatnoute  (1903).  The  French  Lighthouse  Service  has  perfected 
an  incandescent  acetylcM  biMMr  WMh  •  SI  no.  maatlt  having  an 
intensity  of  over  3000  CMM»«V«i^  «B  iatrfMk  hl)|hfMi  of 
60  candles  per  sq.  cm. 

BUitricUy.—'nm  lb«  laatillitfan  of  ateettk  Mfhl  far  MNkorne 
SUrpote*  in  Engtaod  lodk  plao*  fai  1838  at  the  Souilt  Fwrtand. 

erre  the  Trinity  Houae  established  a  temporary  plant  for  cxperi- 
ntal  purpoee*.  This  inttallaticm  wa*  followed  in  1863  by  the 
wiapcion  of  the  illumin.mi  at  the  Dungrne<.«  lighthouse,  where  it 
mnained  in  service  until  the  year  1)^74  uhen  oil  substituted  for 
dactrkhy.  The  earliest  of  the  permanent  insiullaiion*  now  existing 
la  Engtend  it  that  at  Soater  i^int  wliich  was  illuminated  in  iSri- 
Thet*  are  in  England  (our  important  eoast  lights  tlluminated  by 
altctridty,  and  ona,  via.  Isle  01  May,  in  Scotland.  Of  the  former 
St  Catherine's,  in  lha  Ide  of  Wiglit.  and  tite  Lliard  are  the  iimmi 
powerful.  Elctricity  w»»  sub^liiutrd  as  an  illuminant  for  the  then 
Cxiating  oil  li^ht  at  St  Catherine's  in  riSS  The  optical  apuiratu? 
OOOaisted  of  a  second-order  t6-»ided  revoKHng  lens,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  South  Foreland  station  in  190.^,  and  a  new  second 
order  (700  mm.)  four-»id«d  optic  with  a  vertical  angle  of  139*. 
exhibiting  a  ilash  of  Ji  »econd  duration  every  5  «-conds  substituted 
for  it.  A  fixed  holophote  is  placed  inside  the  optic  in  the  dark  or 
landward  arc,  and  :it  thr  fr"-,il  [.lane  of  the  l.imo  This  h.j''  ph'^fe 
condenses  tlx  ray  I'r  .111  the  .ire  fallinR  ii;n:n  it  Into  a  il  '.f 
,  which  ia  directed  horisontalhr  upon  a  leric*  of  rcAcciin 


an  aperture  In  the  lantern  floor  on  to  .mother  wries  of  piT'i-"..  »  hit  h 
Utter  direct  the  rays  ."mmu.ihI  m  the  I  .rni  of  a  v<t  11  i  t  ti\e.l  r.rj 
light  at  a  lower  lr\Tl  in  the  touer.  A  somew  hat  simit.a  ,iit,!rij;cnient 
exists  at  Souter  Point  liehthou>c. 

The  apparatus  installed  at  the  Lizard  in  1903  is  similar  to  that 
at  St  CKMriaa'a,  but  haa  m  anangement  (or  producing  a  subsidiary 
sector  lilibt*  The  flash  is  ol  'ij  seconds  duration  every  j  second*. 
The  apMfatiia  replaced  the  two  fixed  ek;etric  lights  rm-ted  in  1R78. 

The  Isia  of  Klay  lighthouse,  at  the  mouth  •<(  the  Firth  r.t  Forth, 
was  first  illuminated  oy  electricity  in  l8)v'>.  The  optical  apparatus 
CTjnv»i»  i:f  ,1  MTond-ocwr  fixed-lii;ht  K  ir.  «ith  reflecting  pri^m".  and 
i*  surrounded  by  a  revolving  «)-stcm  ol  vertical  condensing  prisma 
whMi  i|iit  up  tao  vertically  condensed  beam  o(  light  into  B  separate 
hliaia  «f  3*  in  aalmuth.  The  prbnn  are  so  arranged  that  the 
apparatus,  making  one  complete  revo1iiiii>n  in  the  minute,  producea 
a  group  characteristic  ol  4  flashes  in  cjuick  tucces-ion  every  JO 
■da       45).  The  lixad  hght  ia  net  «i  the  ordinaiy  FmnI 


FM.4Sr-Maf  May 


sectMM.  the  ftfracting  portion  being  confined  to  an  ancle  of  10*, 

and  the  rvnuindcr  ol  the  >'crtical  section  contiuing  of  rcncriing 

(.,ri-  Ml-. 

In  France  iheokl  sooth  lighthouse  at  La  Hive  was  lit  by  electricity 
in  1863.  This  iastaHattoo  sras  rulBiiiil  to  rm^  ty  « itoilar —c  at 
the  north  lighthouse.  In  Mio  thm  vtaic  Alfteen  Inpoftant  coait 

lights  in  France  illuminated  by  electricity.  In  other  twrts  of  the 
world,  Macquarie  liKhlhouse.  Sydney,  was  lit  by  elcrtricity  in  18835 
Tino,  in  the  cull  ol  Spozia,  in  18S5:  and  Nrivesink  lighthouse,  near 
the  er.rr  in'i'  ti>  New  \ utV.  l!.iy.  in  |.V>H.    [  Kctric  .iiip.ir.it  .;t  were 


cncciing 

tfemiii^ 


o(  the  canal;  Odessa  in  1871:  and  at  the  Rotbersaod, 
in  iSSs-  There  are  several  other  light*  in  various  paita  of  ne  «wM 
illuminated  by  this  apncy  , 
Incandesernt  elcctnc  Kehting  has  been  adopted  for  the  iUunuoe- 

lion  of  certain  light -vrssrls  in  the  t'nited  State*,  and  a  few  small 
harbotir  and  iir>tt  lights.      iiuriH-ind  l 

Table  VI.  give*  particulars  of  some  of  iKc  more  important  electric 
lighthouses  M  the  worU. 

Elutrit  Liihlktmst  InOattoHoiu  im  AaMft— A  Bit  of  the  tMiteeS 
lighthouse*  on  the  French  coast  equipped  whh  electric  light  installa- 
tions will  be  foumi  in  table  \1  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  two  llchthii\i<4  »  .It  Ln  llevT  were  lit  by  electric  lij-'hl  in  lS/j.5  and 
1865.  Tht  <  uut.i't  itinn-.  «ere  fi  llowed  within  a  fc*  year*  b)  the 
cstJDiishmcnt  of  electricity  as  illuminant  at  Crii-Ncr.  In  18&I 
M.  Allard,  the  then  dtrrrtor-general  of  thr  French  UghihoMa 
Service,  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  rrendl 
littoral  by  mean*  of  46  light*  distributed  more  or  lc<^  uniformly 
along  the  coast-line.  All  the  apparatus  wvre  to  be  of  the  s.ime 
penera!  t>  pe,  the  optics  riniistine  of  a  fixed  U  !t  of  300  mm  (r,  .il 
rlivr.inre.  ar, n.nd  the  outiide  of  which  re\ '  K  1  d  .1  %vMem  of  2^  I  f 
of  vertical  lenses.  These  wnical  panels  condensed  ibc  belt  olfixcd 
light  into  Uam-s  of  3*  atnoiiiude  ia  asioiitth,  prahKiBi  Mnca  el 
about  i  sec.  duration.  To  iDttflrinate  the  near  sea  Oie  vertical 
divergence  of  the  lower  prisms  of  the  taed  belt  wa*  artificially 
increased.  These  optics  are  verv  simiUr  to  that  in  u»e  at  the  Souter 
Point  lightho^l^<■.  Sunderland.  The  intensities  obtained  «erc  IJO.cjoo 
c  indies  in  the  iiy<  tl  fixed  liRhts  and  900 cxto  candles  with  flashing 

,  lighia.  A»  a  result  o(  a  nautical  inquiry  held  in  1886.  at  which  date 
tihe  4^  ef  DiMtaHM- Cakk.  CiWHa.  U  Cnchib  BaMMa  and 
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PUnicr  had  been  lighted,  in  addition  tn  the  old  apparato*  at  1 .1  Hi'  vr, 
it  Wis  decided  to  limit  the  initjli.uiun  ol  ckctrical  ajiinr.uti*  10 
important  Uadfall  light*— a  dcxiuon  which  the  Trinity  IIoum:  h:td 
■beady  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  Engliab  coast — and  to  establiih 
■rar  apparatus  at  sis  stations  only.  Thieae  were  Cr<ac'h  d'Ouesaant 

eihant).  B«Ue-Ilc,  La  Coubcc  at  the  mouth  ol  the  river  Cirunde, 
liJeur,  lie  d'Yeu  and  Pennwrc'b.  At  the  sane  time  it  v  as  dcirr- 
aiincd  to  itvcreate  the  power*  of  the  existing  ckx  trie  li^ht*.  Itie 
■chcrnc  as  amended  in  1066  was  completed  in  l<;u.'.' 

All  the  electrically  lie  appanOis,  ta  oomcnon  with  other  optics 
aMabiishad  in  Faum  ■ion  iMn*  M**  ^""^  pmMad  with  taacaty 
(Matioa.  Hm  uMit  iMMt  diBifc  IUm  tev*  bcoi  eoMtructed  in 
the  form  of  twin  apparmtus,  two  complete  aad  distinct  optics  being 
mounted  side  by  tide  upon  the  same  revolving  table  and  with 
corresponding  faces  parallel.  It  is  found  that  a  far  larger  a[;i;rr;;ate 
candle-power  is  obtained  from  two  lanijis  null  i(j  i  i  ^5  i;im. 

diameter  cat  boos  and  currents  of  60  to  120  amperes  than  with  carbons 
aa«l  cuimiis  of  larger  dimeaaioM  ia  cwriinciiaa  vriih  riaiie  optics 
of  (Tester  focal  distance.  A  eminwfctt  mattat  dtCwmiMm  IM  to 
the  choice  of  the  twin  form  for  the  t«*  WHy  JWUM  MMlWtric 
ap[>aratus  at  lie  VicrKP  (tiv-v  43  and  49*)  aM  ABtf,  pwtlcilhll  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  tadlc  Vll. 

Several  nf  the  dc  Mcritcn*  magrKto^ectric  machines  of  5  5  K.\V., 
laid  down  oiany  years  ago  at  French  electric  lighthou»c  stations,  arc 
•till  in  tMu  An  these  i—rhinw  hav*  ftvc  inductio*  cail%  which, 
upon  the  iiMtallation  01  the  twin  optica,  w«rc  separated  into  two 
distinct  circuit*,  each  consisting  of  3}  coils.  Thi»  modification  has 
enabled  the  oM  pLum  to  be  UK-d  with  sucrf»*  ittuKr  t'.e  altm-d 
conditions  of  lik;htin|;  entailed  by  the  u«:  of  twj  l  u  ipt.  I  lie  iiT- 
aiciti  ad.JiJtcd  m  the  French  $<.t\  <ce  ir  use  at  tic  '  1  r  it  at :  ir»  .  'iiIlt 
materially  from  the  old  xypc  of  de  Moritcni  machine.  The  I'harc 
lI'BdtaBttnl  (P«tiinarc*h)  installation  serves  as  a  ^pe  of  the  more 
Mdcm  nucbincry.  The  dynamos^  are  altcmatuig  current  two- 
phase  machine*!  and  arc  installed  in  duplicate.  The  two  lamps 
arc  supplied  with  current  from  the  same  machine,  the  second 
dynamo  licing  held  in  rctcrvc.  The  speed  is  810  to  620  revolutions 
per  mliiutr- 

Ti>e  lamp  generally  adopted  is  a  combination  of  the  Scrrin  and 
Berjot  pmamia,  wit*<cnahi  modificatioM>  dockworfc  mechanitm 
with  •  ncohtlnc  rfictin»>inagnet  movw  the  nds  simultancoudy 
and  cootroh  the  moreincnts  of  the  carbons  so  that  they  arc  dis- 
placed at  the  same  rate  as  they  are  consumed.  It  is  usual  to 
employ  curri  nn  of  var>  ini{  p<i»er  «ith  cartwms  of  cortr»[><>tidinj{ 
^imeniiuns  ,m  ir  ling  to  ihc  atnii isjiLcnt  Londilions.  In  the  l  iLncn 
•Crvicc  two  variations  arc  u&ed  in  (he  case  of  twin  apparatus 

prnfamd  Iqr  cancnts  of  60  and  taftMwacaat  45  volts  with  carbons 
14  mn.  and  it  mm.  diamder.  wnlw  (a  iingie  optic  apparatus 
CNdVatS  of  25,  50  .ind  too  amperes  are  utilired  wi:h  carln^n  of 
II  aUB.,  16  ram.  and  JJ  mm,  diameter.  In  Kn|;Und  llinc<l  rarljons 
of  larger  diameter  arc  em(i|i>>xtl  with  cnnT»|>on<Iin(;ly  im  il.i-.,  .t 
current.  Alternating  currents  have  pivcn  the  nnj>i  Mim  i  n  uli  -, 
in  all  respects.  Attempts  to  utilize  continuous  current  for  li|;hil)oUM: 
an  lights  have,  up  to  the  prcK'nt,  met  with  Gllle  ■uccesa. 
The  cost  of  a  first-claaa  electric  liahthoaiaiailalUtioa  of  the  meet 

recent  type  in  Francc.indadiagOPlKalilVHinii>lM}''l^''y*^^ 
engines,  air  comprevsor.  rim,  AC.  Mlt  aot  blllldi«t*t  aaiaanu 

appronimately  to  J[s'M>. 

Fjjiifriy  iif  liu-  Elc(tnc  Li^hl. — In  iRS  -j  tltc  li;?iiti<:ii;-.c  authorities 
ol  (jfcat  lirit.un  dctermiiKd  llul  an  exhaustive  series  of  cxpcrimi-ntt 
should  be  carried  out  at  the  South  Foreland  with  a  view  to  axcriaiA- 
ing  the  relative  suiuUKiy  of  dectricitv,  gas  and  oil  as  lighthouse 
lllumtn.)nt»  The  exjx-rimcnts  extcndca  over  a  period  of  more  thin 
twelve  m  imh«,  and  were  atten<letl  by  representatives  of  the  chitf 
lighthouse  authorities  of  ihc  world.  The  results  ol  llic  trial*  lenditl 
to  show  that  the  rays  ol  <iil  and  gas  lights  su:T,  red  to  .ilujut  ojual 
CXteot  by  atmospheric  absorption,  but  that  oil  had  the  advantage 
ami  gas  by  reaioa  «l  its  greater  economy  in  cost  of  maintenance 
•nd  ia  initbl  outlay  on  imtallation.  The  electric  light  was  found  to 
suffer  to  a  much  hrter  extent  than  cither  oil  or  gas  lij:ht  ficr  unit  of 
j)oi*i.r  l>y  at niQs.'ihi. ric  ali^irption,  but  the  infinitely  ^;ri-alcr  total 
inteniity  of  the  (icain  oiii.iti  iMi.-  by  it*  u-e.  both  by  rea»on  of  llie 
hi,;!i  luminous  intensity  1. 1  tin;  1  Ii  rtric  arc  and  its  focal  compactness, 
iTKire  than  outwcijihcd  the  hii;hcr  percentage  of  loss  in  foR.  The 
final  conclusion  of  the  committee  un  the  relative  mcnit  of  electricity, 
ga>  or  oil  as  li|;htbouae  iHuminanis  is  given  in  the  lollouing  w;ord»: 
That  for  ordinary  necewities  of  liKtithouse  illumination,  mineral 
oH  is  the  mo^t  »uital>lc  and  cccinomiral  illurnin-inl .  and  that  lor  win  nt 
headlands,  inifxjrlanl  Lindf.ills,  and  places  where  a  very  powerful 
Cght  i>  rei|uired  electricity  oHcrs  the  grcalcr  advantages.' 

V  MlKCLLANEOt;sLlGHTHOV!>EEoVirME.ST.  LaiUtrHI. — Modem 

ttnthoue  laaMm  MiwUy  condet  01  a  caat  iron  or  etcci  pedestal. 
tyiiadHcal  In  ptaa.  oa  which  h  erected  the  htrtera  glatmg.  sur- 

:  !<  cl  upon  in  1886  and  installed  tn 
was  rcptaccd^by  a  still  more  powerful 


•  In  I<)o|  one  of  the  light? 
188*— Cr^ac'h  d  (lii-  vv.«nt 

twin  apparatus  cvlul  ted  at  the  190a  Paris  Exhibition.'  Subse- 
Cjucntly  Mmilar  ap(>am(us  tQ  that  at  Cr^acl|i  woo  laaii^ed  at  Criv 

the 


gucntly  Mmilar  appamius  to  that  at  Cifac'h  were  hauled  at  Cria- 
fiet,  U  Cancha,  Planier.  BaHkor,  Belle»lll  aad  La  Dmbti.  and 
Oie^^DaahanMa  cytfc  haa  been  nplicad  fey  that  iuw«ad  Iran 


mounted  by  a  domed  roof  and  ven'ilifnr  (fip.  41).  Aderiuate 
venlililion  is  of  great  importance,  ai.  J  :  1  rr  vided  l>y  means  of 
ventilators  in  the  pedestal  and  a  Urfe  ventilating  dome  or  cowl  in 
the  roof.  The  astragals  carrying  the  ghniag  are  of  wrotight  and 
or  gun-meul.  The  astragah  are  ffaanemly  anaaged  bcfically  «r 
diagonally,  thus  causing  a  minimtim  of  obstruction  to  the  tight  rayt 
in  any  vertical  scclu  n  and  affording  greater  rigidity  to  the  structure. 
'1  he  Rlaiing  is  usually  J-in.  thick  plate-glass  curved  to  the  radius 
of  the  l.intern.  In  iituations  of  great  exjwsurc  the  thickness  is 
increased.  Lantern  roofs  are  of  sheet  s-tccl  or  copper  secured  to  steel 
or  catt-iroa  rafter  fraam^  In  ccnain  instances  it  is  found  necciaary 
to  erect  a  grille  or  aetiPork  ootrfde  the  lantern  to  prev-ent  the  numer- 
ous sea  birds,  attracted  by  the  light,  from  breaking  the  glazing  bf 
impact.  Lanterns  vary  in  diameter  from  5  It.  to  16  ft.  or  more, 
acconling  to  the  size  of  the  optical  apparatus.  For  first  order 
apparatus  a  diameter  of  11  ft.  or  14  ft.  is  usual. 

Litklntnf  Coi>4ircf«rt.— The  lantern  and  principal  metallic 
•trocturea  m  a  ligbtboaia  aio  mualiy  connected  to  a  IMitaiag  ooa> 
ductor  carried  cither  to  a  point  below  low  water  or  terminating  in  aa 
earth  plate  embedded  in  wet  ground.  Conductors  may  be  of  copper 
tape  or  coppcr-w  ire  rope. 

/fo/ofinj  Mathin.ry — TLishinfr-light  .ippar.iti-s  art  mtated  by 

clockwork  mcchaillvnl  ar!i|.ll..J  \,y   Wcl,;";;,.     '1        cl'iks  aro  fl't.J 

vilh  speed  governors  and  c.cctric  warning  apparatus  to  indnate 
wariatiiMi  in  speed  and  when  wwintHng  is  required.  For  occulting 
apparattM  either  wei);ht  clock*  or  ■priag  clocks  are  employed. 

Actemmedation  jor  Ktrptft,  (fc. — At  rock  and  other  isolated 
stations,  accommodation  for  the  keepers  is  usually  pnividnl  in  t!:c 
towers.  In  the  rase  of  land  Uj!hthoo>e»,  dwrllirj^  are  provided  in 
tloie  prrnimity  to  the  toner.  The  service  or  watch  ru.  m  should  lie 
situated  immediately  under  the  lantern  floor.  Oil  is  usually  Morcd 
in  galvaziiaed  and  tirhiii  A  loica  |fWHTB  la  aaatailflNS  mad  §of 
pampinf  o^  fimn  tha  waga  taifki  »  ■  Hrnea  taidt  la  (he  amcfc< 

room  rir  lantern. 

6,  iNAtitsDlo  Lights  aKD  DeaCCws. — I'ntil  recent  years  no 
unattended  lights  were  in  existence.  The  introtJii'-ti  n  <•<  f'int«h'i 
gas  system  in  the  early  'scvcntu-s  pnjVi  k'l  a  u:--.i:.i  cl  .llury.ir.iticjn 
fur  beacons  and  buoys  of  which  large  use  has  been  made.  Olbcr 
illuminants  are  also  in  use  to  a  cooaidicfableeMClll. 

Unattended  Eltctnt  Lighit.—ln  i8<4  an  Iran  beacon  Rehtad  by  aa 
inrandi"<"ent  l  imp  «iipp!i<fl  with  current  from  a  seconoary  battery 
was  cm  ti  d  un  a  t  uj.il  ri>ck  near  C  aih/.  A  ;h-<lay  cIjx  k  was  arrinjed 
for  eclipsir.i;  the  li^ht  lx:lwcen  .lunrisc  and  siir:s4  1  ,\rnl  julnmatically 
cutting  off  the  current  at  intervals  to  prncjurc  .1  n  'multin^;  character- 
istic, several  small  dioptric  apparatus  illuminated  w  ith  incandescent 
dectric  lam(>s  have  been  made  by  the  firm  of  Barfoicr  Btoard  ct 
Turrnnc  of  I'aris,  and  supplied  with  cunvnt  from  batteriei  of 
Danicll  cells,  with  electric  rhxWwcrk  mechnnlsm  for  occulting  the 
hi;ht.  1  lu  app.»ratu*  h.ive  bix-n  fitted  to  beacons  and  buoys,  and 
.irc  generally  arranged  to  automatically  switch  off  the  current 
during  the  day-time.  They  run  unaitende<l  for  |>cTiod»  up  to  twt> 
months.  Two  separate  Icaaea  and  lamps  are  usually  provkled.  with 
lamp  chan  gcr.  only  one  larap h«ja|  la  ailWMl  a>  a  tiaiaii  lai' 
of  failure  in  the  upper  inqi  81  iho  two  tha  cmrcnt  1 

passes  til  ihi  I  iwer  lamp. 

(  .' L  1  /;  J  .  rij.— In  i.SSi  a  beacon  automalMljf 
Pint  sell f  iinipri-»s«l  oil  gas  was  erected  on  thai* 
large  numbers  of  these  structures  have 
since  been  installed  in  all  parts  of  the 
waiMi  The  K'>>  contained  in  an  Ina 
orandiaKrvnir  i>hced  witUa  thebcacoa 
structure,  refillr^l  by  means  of  a  fli  liMa 
hose  on  the  occaMons  ol  t!ic  periodical 
visits  of  the  tender.  The  l>eacons, 
which  maain  iBuminated  for  periods  up 
to  three  montha  are  charged  to  7  atmo- 
spheres. Many  lighla  arr  provided  with 
occulting  apparatus  actuated  by  the  gas 
pSMinglrom  the  rtucrvoir  to  the  burner 
auiom.ilically  cutting  nil  arrl  turning  on 
the  supjily.  The  OarvcJ  biacon  (1899) 
on  the  Clyde  ii  shown  in  fig.  46.  The 
burner  has  J  jets,  and  the  light  u 
occulting.  Since  1907  incandescent 
mantle  burner*  for  oil  gas  have  l>ern 
latj-ely  uH-tl  for  Ix-.icon  illumination,  both 
lor  fixed  and  <icculting  lights. 

Acetylene  has  also  been  used  for  the 
illumination  of  iNMOfla  aad  MMt  Un- 
attended lights. 

Lindbtn  LifkU.— In  1881-1882  several 
beacons  SghtM  automatically  by  vt^iile 
pciruleum  sjMrit  on  the  Lindberg-Lyth 
and  Lindbcrg-Trotlcr  systems  were  estab- 
lished in  Sw-edcn.  Many  lights  of  this 
t^Tje  have  subsequently  bevn  placed  in 
aiRcrcnt  parts  of  the  world.  The  volatile  Fic,  46. — Garvd  Beacoa 
spiritlampbumsdayandnight.  Occulu- 

tuins  ore  ptoduccd  by  a  acreen  or  series  of  screeits  routed  round  ifca 
1^^  ky  taa  aicaadiac  nmwt  af  i 
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•cdiig  upon  «  horicontal  fan.  The  tf/Kd  of  rotatioa  of  the  (an 
cannot  be  accurately  adjuitcd,  and  the  time*  of  occuHatioa  therefofc 
axe  liable  to  »light  variation.  The  light*  run  unattended  for  period* 
1^  to  twenty-one  dayi. 

Bmto»-Lit  LoMftt. — An  tmproyement  upon  the  forccoin^  b  tlie 
BoHOQ-Lee  lamp,  in  which  a  *imilar  occulting  arrangement  t>  often 
Utedt  but  the  illuniinant  ia  parafRn  cun^umixl  in  a  spi-ci.tl  burntr 
having  carbon-tipped  wicks  which  require  00  trimming.  The  flame 
intcnaity  of  the  light  i*  gmter  than  that  of  the  burner  conuiming 
light  apirit.  The  introduction  of  paraffin  alao  avoid*  the  dancer 
attending  the  use  of  the  more  volatile  cpirit.  Many  of  these  lignts 
arc  in  u*e  on  the  Scottiih  coatt.  They  arc  aim  ufcd  in  other  part*  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  (he  L'nitctJ  Sutc-s,  Canad^i  and  other 
(Bountrie*. 

Ptnnanml  Wick  Liihis. — About  1891  the  French  Li|(hthouie 
Ser\'icc  introduced  petroleum  lamp*  COnsuminc  ordinarv  high-Aaih 
lighthoiite  oil,  and  burning  without  attention  lor  pchocu  of  •e\'eral 

 *"         burner*  arc  «f  tpecial  conctructioA,  provided  with  a 

itt  which  is  in  the  first  insunce  treated  in  such  a 
r  a*  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  dcpotit  of  rartxmitrd  tar  on  its 
upper  surface.  This  cru»t  prevents  fiifilur  (  h.irnnj;  >.f  ilu: 
wick  after  ignition,  the  oil  becoming  vaporized  from  the  under  lidc 
of  the  crust.  Many  fixed,  occulting  and  flashing  lights  fitted  with 
these  burner*  are  establiUied  in  France  and  other  countries.  In  the 
case  of  the  occulting  type*  a  cmMigamas  ia  placed  around  the 
burner  and  carried  upim  a  luiuiMOT  IMfEiay  flnnt.  The  rotation  i* 
effected  by  mean*  of  a  small  Gramme  motor  on  a  vertical  axis,  fitted 
with  a  speed  governor,  and  supplied  nitt)  currir.t  lr<im  a  Ivatlcry 
of  primary  cells.  The  oil  reservoir  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lantern  jm!  iDnnittnl  with  the  burner  by  a  tube,  to  »hich  is  fitted 
a  coivstant  level  regulator  (or  maintaining  the  burning  le\-cl  of  the 
oU  at  a  fixed  height.  In  the  (lashing  or  revolving  light  tvpes  the 
wrangeinent  is  generally  aimitar,  the  lenaes  being  revolved  upon  a 
mercury  float  which  i*  rotated  by  the  electric  motur.  The  flashing 
apparatus  oiablished  at  St  Marcouf  in  1901  h.ii  j  beam  intcnaity 
of  1000  c.indle-powcr,  and  is  ca[i.\lilc  of  running  uii.Jttcndcd  for 
three  months.  The  electric  mm  nt  i  in|il<i) id  for  rutjtiug  the 
apparatus  is  supplied  by  (our  Lalaivdc  and  Ctupcron  primary  cclU. 
oouplcd  in  lerica,  eKb  giving  about  0-15  ampere  at  a  voltage  of 
TlM  ptmm  wqdrad  to  work  the  •pfnralua'i*  at  tlM  naaimum 
about  0'i6s  ampere  at  0-75  voit.  the  lMg»WBluar«f  poirac  nUch 
i*  provided  (or  the  *ake  of  safety  beiat  abtorhw  Iqr  •  hnka  or 
governor  connected  u  ilh  the  motor. 

Wilhom  Beaton  Ltz''!'- — Wijfham  introfiuod  an  oil  lamp  for 
beacon  and  buoy  purpose*  consisting  of  a  vciiic.il  container  filled 
«rith  ordinary  aiiaafalflil  or  paraHa.  and  carrying  a  roller  inmrdi- 
■tdy  under  iMbuniarcaae  over  which  a  long  (lat  wick  paaae*.  One 
end  of  the  wick  i*  attached  to  a  float  which  falU  in  the  container  a* 
the  oil  is  consumed,  automatically  drawing  3  fre*h  portion  of  the 
wick  over  the  roller.  The  other  end  of  the  wiclc  15  att.T  hi  d  to  a  free 
counterweight  whiuh  mtvc»  to  kn-p  it  Ntritchcd-  Itu-  ml  (urns 
from  the  convex  surface  of  the  wick  a*  it  posses  over  the  ruJicr,  a 
portioo  being  coaatpHKlf  pMed  usdcr  lb*  actio*  of  thit  flame, 
tkht  M  capable  of  Mnil  without  attcntw*  for  tlilrty  days, 
•e lights  are  also  fitted  wiUl  occulting  screen*  on  the  Lindberg 
■jrttem.  The  candlc-pawtraftlw  flame  is  smalt. 

7.  Licht-Vesski.s. — The  earliest  light-vciwcl  placed  in  English 
waters  was  that  at  the  Nore  in  I73J.  The  early  light  ships  were  <if 
■matl  size  and  carried  lantern*  01  primitive  construction  and  small 
in»  MMptadad  fnrni  tho  yard-anna.^  Modern  Ught-vcacteare  of 
ggpift  Mtiud  or  compoilto  coMtnictlon.  Steal  li  now  gmacally 
•nplov-ed  in  new  ibipa.  The  wood  and  composite  ibjMttnabMliicd 
with  Aluntz  metal.  The  dimensions  o(  English  V^lbVmtlB  Wry. 
Tbc  (oiiowiog  may  be  taim    the  usu.il  li mits . 

■  Length  8u  (t.  to  1 14  ft 

Beam  30  (t.  to  14  (u 

D^pAMuldtd  .  .  13  ft.  to  15  ft.*  tai 
Tonnage  ...  153  to  ate. 
The  lar{:rr  vessels  are  emplbvcd  at  outside  and  exposed  statioits,  the 
•mailer  ihip*  being  tiationed  in  shetteird  positions  and  in  estuaries. 
The  moonngs  UMially  consist  of  j-ton  muihroom  anchors  and 
tf  open  link  cables.  The  lanterns  in  common  uve  are  9  (t.  in  dia- 
meter, circular  in  (orm,  with  glaring  4  (t.  in  height.  They  arc 
annular  in  plan,  surrounding  the  mast  of  the  vessel  upon  which  they 
are  hoisted  (or  illumination,  and  arc  lowered  to  the  deck  level  during 

^day.  Fined  lantern*  mounted  on  hollow  steel  nMila  WV  now 
K  uaad  in  many  Bervices,  and  are  gradually  di*plaeiai  tbt  older 
type.  The  first  Kni;li»h  li^-ht-vcst I  so  c(|uippcd  wa*  constructed 
in  19^1  or  the  87  lighiM  lI',  in  British  water*,  including  un- 
attended liKht  vessel*,  eleven  are  in  lidand  and  aix  in  Scotland. 
Attheprr  v  nt  linielbaillMIHIIWI  lyl^^Ml— iiiaaggDitMiiDWgh- 
out  the  world. 

Until  alMut  iflOS  the  iOumtnating  anparatua  uaed  in  light-ve*sols 
— I  ajujlmivaly  oTcatopttic  form.  uMMuly  coosisuag  of  2 1  in.  or  3410. 
fihrcted  parabolk  reflectors,  having  1,  a  or>wklt  aiaanloil ' 
bfocua.  The  reflector*  and  lamp*  an  huag  is  ■bnbnb  I 

the  borixonlal  direction  of  the  beams.  ^ 

The  (ol  lowing  table  gives  the  io  tensity 
«f  •  type  of  reflector  in  general  uae : 


4i-M.  Trituty  Hout*  Parabtlk  JUfletior 

Service  Intensity 

M    S  N  (Catoptric)     .   4004  « 

..    >  (Dioptric).    .  jm  m 

In  re\olv!ni;  flivhinp;  light*  two  or  more  reflerfors  arc  arranged  in 
par.illi  I  in  each  fare  1  '  tec.  four  or  more  (acts  or  t;roup«  of  reflector* 
arc  arrangc<l  anujiul  the  lantern  in  which  ihuy  rmilM'.  and  are 
carried  upon  a  turn  t.ible  ri>tat(i1  by  ck>i  k  urk.  1  he  mtcnsily  of 
the  flashing  beam  is  therefore  n^uivalent  to  the  combined  intciuatie* 
of  thnbCBflMCmitted  by  the  leveral  rcilectanineacb  face.  Thefint 
ligtrt-vtaKl  with  re\-olving  light  was  placed  at  the  Swin  Middle  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Thames  in  l8j7  Croup-flashing  characteristic* 
can  bo  prwiuccd  by  special  arranpcmcnts  c4  the  reflectors.  Dioptric 
apfuraliis  >■>  nou  tn^in^j  intri>.iiicc<(  in  •.•■rtnv  new  vt^'.i'K,  the  firit  to 

be  so  fitted  in  l>^;l,ind  Ui;-.({  tii  i'    i.   <-\  ..I  ['■-■f  ^■..111  iMiiliJJi.-  in 

1905,  the  apparatus  of  which  is  gas  lilumiiulcd  and  gives  a  Hash  of 
35^000  candle-power. 

Foe  lAgnafa^  when  provided  oa  board  light-ve«aels  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  reed-horns  or  sirens,  worked  by  compressed  air.  The 
COmprt  s^>r<  iro  ilriven  from  stc.i.Ti  or  oil  engines.  I  ,'ic  coat  of  a 
nvxlem  type  of  English  light-vessel,  with  power-driven  compressed 
air  siren,  is  approximately  j(l6,0OO. 

In  the  United  State*  service,  the  more  recently  constructed  vessel* 
have  a  diiylacemcnt  of  609  tona,  oach  coating  £it.ooo.  They  are 
provided  with  adf-prapdliag  power  and  •tanm  whistle  fog  dgnala 
The  illuminating  apparatus!*  utuallv  in  the  form  of  unau  dioptric 
lett*  lantern*  luspcnded  at  the  ma*t-ocad — 3  or  more  to  each  mast, 
but  a  few  of  the  ships.  I'uilt  since  1907,  are  provided  with  fourth* 
orUr  rtv  uK  irij  dn'pi.-it  lights  in  fixed  Uinterns.  There  are  53  light- 
vcbkJs  in  service  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  with  13  reserve 


JWwnfaaWwi. — An  aperfraental  inataRation  of  the 

electric  l^ht  plaitM  on  board  a  Mersey  light-vesse  l  in  1HM6  by  the 
Mersey  l>ock»  .iml  ll.irli<iiir  li'i.ird  proved  un^un t  i^f iil.  I  he 
Uniictl  St.iti  5  Li^;hihoir.e  HiA.iril  in  l^OJ  eiinstructed  a  light-ve!*cl 
priAiiUii  with  a  powerful  eleLtric  L^f  r.  .ind  moored  her  on  the 
Cornticid  Point  sution  in.  Long  UUnd  Sound.  This  vessel  was 
MriMtqucmiy  placad  oO  Saad^  Hook  (1894)  and  tramlmnd  to  the 
Ambn>ie  Channd  Station  bi  1907.  Five  ether  Bght-vcaiels  in  tho 
Uriit<  d  States  h.ive  since  been  provided  with  incandescent  electric 
linht-i — cither  with  fixed  or  ofciilting  t  haraderistirs— im  luding 
N.iT  .  I .  !  sh  .  ih  (i8./.t,  f  ire  Mand  liK.>7),  Diamond  Shoals  (1898), 
0\ii<  -n  .  I  i>yoi>  and  S-iii  1  i.>ii..i.<o  (igOJ). 

Oas  iUummattOH. — in  1896  the  French  Lignthoute  Service  cooh 
pietcd  the  cowatroct*B«  «l  a  atari  lidni  waiil  (Tiriai^,  wUcb  «M 
ultimately  placed  at  the  ■oath  of  the  GInndfe  The  conatnictfan 
of  thi*  vessel  was  the  outcome  of  experiment*  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  produce  nn  efficient  liRht-vrssH  at  moderate  cost,  lit  by  a 
dioptric  flashing  I  ,  hi  v\itti  incandescent  oil-gaa  l  iirner.  The  con- 
struction of  tlie  i  ll  1.  f i  ll r>wcd  by  that  of  a  m.  ind  and  lar]{er 
vessel,  the  Snouw,  on  similar  lines,  having  a  length  of  6k  ft.  6  in., 
faaam  ao  fu  and  •  dlM||h«  of  17  ft.,  with  a  dispbccmcnt  ol  130  ton*. 
The  coat  of  this  veiM  OMitpleie  sritb  optical  apparatus  and  gas- 
holder*, with  accommodation  for  three  men.  was  approximately 
£5000.  The  vesicl  wa*  built  in  is  jX-iSjjo  '  A  third  vessel  waa 
constructed  in  1901-1002  for  the  Sand<-tti<:  Mank  on  the  general  line* 
adopted  for  the  preceding  exampU-s  of  her  chi^s,  Imt  of  the  following 
increased  dimensions:  kngth  115  ft. ;  width  at  water-line  JO  ft.  6  in.; 
and  draught  15  ft.,  with  a  dispbccmrnt  of  3P  tons  (fig.  47).  AcetoB* 
modaiion  is  provided  for  a  rrcw  of  eight  men.  The  optical  apparatoa 
(fig.  4«)  is  dioptiii  ,  ■  (.  i  f  in;:  '>(  4  panels  tif  i^o  mm.  focal  distance, 
carried  upon  a  "  <  ..r  l.ir  '  j.  m!  IkIow  the  lens  tjUlc,  and  counter- 
b  it.ini  ed  by  a  heavy  p,  r.rhi1um  wei'cht.  I  In-  apparatus  is  re- 
vuIvmI  liy  chxkwfirk  and  ilUimin.ite<l  by  compressid  <jil  with 


incandescent  mantle.  The  candle-power  of  the  beam  is  U.OtMX 
The  gas  is  contained  in  three  mcrvoiia  plnced  in  the  boidL  T 
apparatus  is  contained  ira  fr-ft.  lantern  uantraclid  M  the  bcid 
a  tubular  mast  a  ft.  A  in.  diameter.  A  powerful  siren  is  provided 
with  steam  engine  and  boiler  for  worhfaf  the  nir  compreseors.  The 
total  ctmt  of  the  vcsad,  including  fog  sigiul  and  optical  apparatus, 
wa*  £13.600.  A  vessel  of  similar  construction  to  the  Talais  wa* 
placed  by  the  Trinity  Houk  in  1905  on  the  Swin  Middle  station. 
The  illurainant  is  oil  gas.  Gas  illuminated  li^hl-vcsaila  bm  alto 
been  constructed  for  the  German  and  Chinese  Lighthouse  Scrviefc 

UnaUtntUd  Litkl-vrstfls—ln  an  un.tttended  light-vc«ael, 

illuminated  srith  Pintuch's  oil  Ra«,  was  constructed  (or  tTie  Clyde, 
and  is  still  in  u«e  .it  thr  Garvcl  roinl.  The  li^ht  is  occulting,  and  i* 
shown  from  a  dinprric  l.-ns  fitted  at  the  h<  I'l  "i  a  (ir.irvit  iron  lattice 
tower  30  ft.  af>ovc  water-level.  The  ve»-»cl  is  of  iron,  40  ft.  long,  12  It. 
Ix-.iin  and  8  ft.  deep,  and  has  a  storeholder  on  board  containing  oil 
gas  under  a  prasaare  of  aU  atmosphere*  capnbh  of  maitrtainina  * 
IgtoforibitotoMNba.  AabniltoVtoartiiidMadnfCaMy^ 
bi^touilniiifNwi  Water,  and  awww  mm  mm  citoUffiin  far  um 

iSMbMMMmMi 


•Both  the  Talaisand  Snouw  lighi'VMMbbi 

into  uoaiieiKkd  ligbt-veud*. 
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tOISTRIBUTION  OF  LIGHTS 


.  1  vl  .vt  V»  1 5t»nV«.-«<>  Vrk-irp*.  The  Fn-flch  boats  arc  pro-  i  tide  of  the  rode.  The  ccmdtictor  tcrminaiedin  a  Ury  copper  £<at^ 
i>K«i  .»-vf  oxL.  t  J    ;      UvU  MmiUr  to  xhot  adoBttd  ill  Uw  I  Mri     llw  <iMt  fBd  «i»  aittehed  a  oappw  mmiom.  Wmb 


Fig.  47.— Sand 

  I  of  »tee1,  74  ft.  brain.  i»  ft.  d«*p  aiid  draw*  9  ft.  of 

49).  The  fix  al  pUnp  i%  ck'vati-d  J5  ft.  above  ihc  water- 
MKtfUtii  the  lantern  it  0  (t  in  ilu  nctiT.  The  optickl  .ipi^aratus  is 
ti  100  *m.  focal  distance  Md  bung  in  cimbala  with  a  pcndulBm 

lt^mm»i  ''C»td^n"  'fimmimt^mSuHimmmi^'^^  The 
it  oil  (aa.  mn  aa  oecuUluK  dnnctiiMe.  Hw  ■tMc- 
t  III4W  eth.  ft.  of  gas  at  eixht  atmoaphrm,  su Adent 
to  supply  the  Rght  for  ninety  days  and 
mghtt.  A  bell  is  provided,  ftruck  bv 
rUppen  moved  by  the  roll  of  the  vessel. 
The  coat  of  Uw  vessel  oomptete  w»» 

acrvicr.  and  otiicrs  have  been  atstioned 
In  the  Hufili  estuary,  at  Bombay,  off  the 
Chinese  coasts  ami  elsewhere.  In  K^io 
an  unattended  gas  illuminated  light  ^  "  I 
provided  with  a  dioptric  flashing  appar- 
nitu  mm  placad  at  the  LpHim  Deep  in 
MorMamhe  Bay.  It  it  alto  ittcd  with 
a  foff  bell  stnack  autoowticaUy  by  a  gas 
operated  mechanism. 

EJttincal  Ccmmaniealion  of  Litkt*tsteh 
irilk  the  Short. — Experiments  were  in- 
stituted in  1886  at  the  Stinlc  Ught-vesaet 
off  the  Essex  coait  with  the  view  to 
maintaining  telephonic  cotaaaiucaliaa 
with  the  shore  by  meant  of  a  MilMnfiac 
cable  9  m.  in  len(th.  Great  diAcnhiet 
were  rxfxrienfcd  in  maintaining:  com- 
niiini'  >r>ii>n  during  stormy  »cathcr, 
breakazcs  in  the  cable  being  frequent. 
These  oiftciifciet  were  tubaequemly  par- 
tially ovcnolM  by  the  employment  of 
laraer  vetMdi  and  special  moorings. 
Wirciest  telegraphic  in»i .ilia lions  have 
now  (1910)  supcfiCfled  the  cable  com- 
munication-1  with  lijiht  vciMls  in  Kn.^.ii^h 
waien  except  in  four  ca»c».  Seven  licht- 
vesaela,  includiiu;  the  four  off  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  are  now  ntted  for  wireless  electrical 
C3ommunica(ion  with  the  shore. 

In  addition  many  pile  li|;htho<j«cs  and 
isolated  rofW  ami  isl.inj  stations  have 
b<--tn  |<Ut:i.''l  in  r  I'.ttm  al  commumt  alion 
with  the  shore  hy  n>'.in»  of  caUks  or 
f|e»  4'!  — L-iiittn  of  wireless  telegraphy.    The  F.a>tnet  light- 
Sandetlii  Lighlthip.    house  was,  in  11194,  electrically  connected 
with  tlw  thofe  by  means  of  a  noo- 
ccmiinuous  cable,  it  beta(  foaad  impottlUe  to  maintain  a  continuous 
cable  in  shallow  water  near  the  roct  owing  to  the  heavy  wash  of  the 
tea.    A  copjXT  conductor,  tarnc'l  down  from  the  towi  r  to  ImI  iw 
low-water  mark,  was  separated  from  the  caMc  piii(»-r,  laid  on  the 
bed  of  the  tta  la  a  depth  of  13  fathoms,  by  a  distance  of  at>oi:t  too  ft 
timilarqr  connccteo 


The  Kj^thoMte  wat 


connected  to  oanh  oa  the  oppuwie 


  .... 

cttic  Lightship. 

of  electrical  relays.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  tower  on  the 
Fa^tnci  Kock  in  ivA  this  inttalUtion  was  tupenedcd  by  a  wireless 
telegraphic  instalUiion. 

8.  DlSTMBUno.V  AKD  DlSTI.VCTIO.V  OF  LtCSTSt  &C. — UtUuit 
of  DittitutioH. — The  foUowiog  are  the  va 
istics  which  may  be  exhibited  to  the  iiukriiwr>— 

Fixed. — Showing  a  continuous  or  steady  light.  Seldom 
ia  modcna  lisblboiues  and  ceiwnlljr  icttdctcd  to  hmU  poct  cr 
harbour  Hshtt.  AfizedSght  itltaUttobt-caaiiiNdwittlWto 
«f  ahtaiiV  qr  «lkir  dtoK  lighti. 

Wtaifcif.*— ghButug  a  iiq^  flash,  tte  AmMfsa  tt  duloMM 
always  being  greater  than  (hat  of  light.   This  chancteiistk 
or  thai  immc<!iaicly  following  is  generally  adopted  for  tiaportaat 
liKhts.     The  French  authonties  have  pvea  ikl 
Eiiair  lo  flashing  lights  of  short  duration. 

Group  FtiUhiitg. — Showing  groups  of  two  or  more  (lashes  in 
quick  tucccaiioo  (not  Dccciaarily  of  the  tame  colour)  tepaiatcd 

group*. 

Fixtd  and  Flashint- — Fixed  Bght  varied  by  a  single  white  or 
coloured  flash,  which  nuy  be  preceded  and  followed  by  » ihoit 
This  type  of  Ught,  in  consequence  of  the 
of  tlw  bcuB,  it  HBRliable,  aad 
tddoia  intallcd  altbon^  many  an  stiQ  fai  aervke, 

to  the  sane  objection. 

JCnvMiif .— This  term  is  sttll  retained  fai  the  "  LitU  of  Lights  " 
issued  by  the  Arlmiralty  and  some  other  authorities  to  denote 
a  light  gr.'s.f-.ially  iruri i.>  f.;U  c~i_<\.  t!ii.;>  dtrrcaiing  to 
cclijwc.  At  short  diilanci  sand  in  clear  wc.u  her  .1  :..  nt  rontuiuous 
IikHi  may  be  observed.  There  it  no  essential  djitc  rcru  c  l)ctw<cn 
revolving  and  flashing  lighu,  the  distinction  being  merely  dv« 
to  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  the  term  miyht  Wdl  M alUMDMd 
OS  in  the  United  Sutcs  lighthouse  list. 

OtaMmg. — A  continuous  light  with,  at  regular  intervals,  one 
sudden  and  total  ech'pse,  the  dnratioaof  always  bdag  ttpil 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  darknM.  llib  diaractcihtk  k 
unuily  nrhibilaJ  ky  find  diartik  apparatus  fitted  wiik  mm 
fom  of  oonMas  mcdianiiw  Many  lighu  fonaerly  «f  tei 
characteriilk  bm  ben  coMCrted  to  occulting. 

'  For  the  wwposM  of  the  narimr  a  light  b  classed  as  llaAInK  or 
rxTiiltine  scridy  aceonfing  to  the  duraiicm  of  light  and  d.irkne« 
.ind  without  any  reference  to  the  app.aratus  employed.  Thu».  an 
i«  -.'iil'-ni-  in'i.iriius.  in  which  the  period  of  darlcneia  it  greater  thaa 
ci.^  bi  tbt  Miirinl9  "IM  flf  Uj^**  M  A 

"  lUsbing  '  li^bt. 
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I  sudden  ud  Mil 
tf.— Ligfits  of  dUhfCM  MllMm'(ceaenhr  nd  aad 
«Ule)  ■hcnutcly  without  any  taMmHiac  tcUpM.  lUt  daw- 
actcristkif  not  to  be  recommended  lorrcaaoat«Wdihavealr«ady 
been  referred  to.  Many  of  the  permanoit  and  unwatdied  lights 
on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Swcilcn  arc  of        di  rrijitjgn. 

Colour. — The  colours  usually  adopicd  for  lij;liu  arc  while, 
red  and  green.  White  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  possible, 
owing  to  the  great  absorption  of  light  by  the  use  of  red  or  pcen 
^bss  screens. 

Scctorsr— Coloured  Usku  arc  o(tc*  mnuHU  to  Hiiiinpwifc 
cMtor 


chararteriMic  of  a  lighf  shouM  be  lurh  that  it  inay  I*  rcatfily  deter- 
mined by  a  mariner  without  the  nri-<-*vity  of  acruraicly  timing  the 
period  or  dutatioo  o(  lb>he«.  For  landfall  and  other  importaat 
ooMtMailMBfMMacdiopiricapiwTUuaof  the  ItrK  order  (9M  aun. 
facai  daiMMi)  ^irM*  powerful  burners  are  retjuired.  Ill  Conufts 
where  the  atmodphrre  i*  cetierally  dear  and  fon  an  lot  im  lallM 
thanonlhecaaM<of  the  United  Kingdom,  arconaorthbd oroer^nU 
ktifhce  for  l,inilf.ilU  havin|;  rrcard  to  the  high  infen<.ll5rt  available 
by  tlM>  u**-  <>(  iinf>rovc<l  illumm.iin ■«.  Srrximljry  c<xiM  lights  may  be 
nl  M^nd.  third  or  fourth  order  of  Hashing  character,  and  important 
harbour  lights  of  third  or  founh  order.  Lea*  important  hafbowt 
arKi  place*  where  ci>ntidcral<le  range  b  not  fcauirnl,  as  in  csluaika 
and  narrow  mm,  may  be  lighted  by  flashing  lients  of  fourth  order  or 
amattcriiaa.  Where  Kclors  are  requiatcocrulting  apparatus  should 
boodoplod  for  the  main  liKht :  or  subsidiary'  li-,;ht»,  fixni  or  occulting, 
be  exhibited  from  the  same  tower  a<>  the  nutin  light  but  at  a 
level.    In  t»ich  m><~s  tfvr  \Trtical  dislaocc  betuk'oen 

fjh  and  the  low  li^-ht  must  be  sufhcicat  to  avoid 
ngling  of  the  two  txiams  at  any  range  at  which  both 
Kgtits  are  visible.  Such  comratngKng  or  blending  u  due  to 
•tn«r>phrrir  aJierraliofl. 

Haifr  of  l.ifhh  —The  rnnjc  of  a  liRht  depends  first  on  its 
elevation  al«i'.  m  a  li  \  <  I  .iml  Mf  nr.i  il j  on  it%  i:'.ti  nsity.  Mirst 
important  lights  ai«  of  ■'iiltir>rnt  po»Tr  to  render  them 
viHble  at  the  fuM  gcographh  .^1  r.^nge  in  clear  vie^iher.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  m.uiy  harbour  and  other  liglu* 
which  do  OH  OMit  tMt  condition. 

ThedMaoMgKwnlnihtsol  liRhts  from  which  nghlsaie 
viiiblr— except  in  the  rav-s  of  lights  of  low  power  for  the 
reason  gt>-en  uIhivf — are  uMially  calculated  in  luutical  mile* 
as  loea  from  a  height  of  15  ft.  above  sca-lc\'el,  the  ele\'atian 
of  the  Ughu  being  taken  as  above  high  water.  Under  certain 
coomion*.  and  etgieciaHy  with  tkc  more  j 
th*IUKai«rM< ' 


Taai-B  III.— MiMMM  Ohy  it  can  U  ^rfH  al  5(-a. 

iKcor^iag  l»  iMf  Mnptcta*  EUmUwni  amd  Uu  EJetution 
^  Urn  Eyf  Ik*  Oktener.  (A.  Stevemoo.) 


Distance*  in 

Distances  in 

Hd^ts 
in  reel. 

Goocmphical 
or  Nautical 
Mile*. 

Heights 

in  l-cet. 

Geucr-iphical 
or  Natilical 
Miles. 

S 

as65 

no 

iao3 
la-so 

to 

lao 

IS 

4-44* 

IJO 

to 

S-tyj 

140 

13*57 

»5 

5  7  t6 

<•  »»i 

150 

I4-01 

y» 

2"U 

|6J2 

35 

67S7 

aso 

18  14 

40 

7»55 

300 

1987 

45 

7-*9(5 

3SO 

>t-46 

50 

8  III 

400 

32<H 

55 

450 

»4  33 

60 

8  )5  .^6 

»568 

65 

Til  qo 

70 

38-10 

IS 

IO-57 

650 

a9»J 

30- J8 

«5 

£S 

3»-45 

90 
M 

lO-M 
tl*l8 

900 
1000 

M<4V 

apporttis  tad  not  bam  UmiMh  ■ppnatw  la  morUac  the 
passage  through  a  cht«i4^  «r  bettNM  IMldbwN  «r  Other 
dangers,  coloured  light  MCton  m  amaptl  to  cover  tfie  dangen, 
white  light  being  shown  over  the  fairway  wi-h  sufficient  margin 
of  safety  between  the  edges  of  the  coloured  scclois  next  the 
fairway  and  the  dangers. 

Ckcue  oj  CkaratUrittit  and  DtKriptien  of  Apfcratui.—Xn  deter- 
mining the  dtoice  of  diaracteristic  for  a  Kght  due  recard  must  be 
paid  to  eaisting  lights  in  the  vicinity.  No  light  should  be  placed  on 

& coast  line  having  a  characteristic  trie  same  at,  or  similar  to.anothcr 
I  its  neighbourhood  unless  one  or  more  lights  of  dissimilar  char- 
acleriitic.  and  at  least  as  high  powxr  and  range,  intervene.  In  the 
case  o(  "  l.iinll.ill  liichts  "  the  characteristic  should  differ  from  any 
other  within  .1  rince  o(  loom.  In  narrow  seas  the  distanc<_- U-t*e«n 
lights  of  smu'.ir  th.\rarteri>tvc  m.iy  he  les*.  Landfall  lights  are,  in 
a  •ense  the  m<>*t  important  of  alt  and  the  raott  powerful  apftaratiia 
"he  iMUlM  at  ««h  — lioaii   Tko  dUuKliw 


FxAMPi  F:    A  twer  joo  ft,  hiph  mill  !«•  M^ll.l.-  M>46 
oautical  miles  to  an  observer,  »ho>e  e><  ii  tlnjtcd  15  ft. 
the  water;  thus,  from  the  tabic : 
15  ft.  devation,  diauaoe  viiibte  4-44  nautical  mile* 


JOmaffM  4  Ughrt.— Tht  ctevatioa  oT  tha  lidit  above  m»AeiA 

need  not,  in  the  case  of  landfall  lights,  eareed  MO  ft.,  which  b 
sufficient  to  give  a  ranae  of  over  to  nautical  miles.  One  hundred  and 

fifty  fret  is  usually  suftcicnt  for  coast  lights.  Lights  pl.xred  on  high 
headlantUare  luUlo  to  be  cnvelijxtl  in  banksof  fogat  tmi'-s  when  at 

a  lower  level  the  aimusphcre  is  comparatively  clear  (e.g.  Beachy 
Head).  No  delaito  nde  can,  however,  be  laid  tlowo,  and  local 
circamitaMB.  Mch  aaeoafigwaliea  of  the  oooat  liar,  ouM  be  tabca 

into  consideration  in  evcnf  case. 

CkoUt  if  SiU.—"  Landfall  "  stations  should  receive  first  considcra* 
tion  and  the  choice  of  location  for  such  a  light  ought  rtcver  to  be  made 
sulwervlcnt  to  the  lighting  of  the  .ippr  .athes  to  a  port  Subsidiary 
lights  are  available  for  the  latter  purpusc.  Lights  installed  to  anard 
sboala.  laefs  or  other  daanr*  should,  wheo  prKticaUe,  be  placed 
■eawaid  of  the  danger  itself,  a*  it  k  dctiraUe  that  trimca  ihooU  bo 
■Ml  IB  "  Hwlw  "  ihi  lighr  wmI  iwfidiMi  fMl«»«MidagdtapM 
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(BUOYS  AND  FOG  SIGNALS 


■caward  e(  the  li^  ftwuld  not  be  employed  eacept  wben  1 
Mia  the  ncaritorfl|r«fthl  fight.  Outtyuig  diaM**  iwIih* 
by  a  tight  pUoadaa  dwdafl«rr  or  t>y  a  totinc  Ufhtiniu 


I  the  ^MnprT 
k  icqvirt  marlung 
^btinit«viriiuiy. 
'9.  lLLI]iiuMATCD  Bt'ovs. — Cat  tiff/I.  FinttdTtoit  ga*  hat  been 
III  me  for  the  inumination  o(  buoys  Mncc  I878.  In  iMjanautoaialic 
Ofculter  was  prtft^  l<  il,  «ocUil  by  llic  rj»  p.utin;  (ro«n  the  rt-jcowr 
Id  lUr  bunur.  Th'  l-^ht",  plarKl  on  these  booys  burn  conlinuoukly 
lor  three  or  more  mamhs.  The  buoy*  and  Uiuctm  aic  made  in 
TIm  ipar  buoy  (%•  M  aay  be  adofitcd  (or 


^    r   ^  ^ 


Wvlded 
Sreel 

Gasholder 

I 


■il  tut  ions  where  strofif  tido  or  currents  pre- 
vail Oil  gas  lights  arc  (rcquefltty  taca  to 
Courlcnjy  o hilling  (6$.  $1)  and  U-ll  bwoy. 

In  the  ordinary  tyfn  o(  gas  buoy  lantern 
the  burner  em;  l'i>tvl  14  (A  the  multi|i\c-)i  t, 
Arg'nd  ring,  or  incandckcent  type.  Incan- 
dcscrnt  Btarnks  have  bece  inplied  to  buoy 
Bglm  ill  Ttaaeu  with  icceiilM  meiAi.  Since 
MBiL  aad  eMrv  rrccnily  the  tame  tyttetn  of 
■iliwaeiinii  ha*  been  adopted  ia  Enaland 
and  other  countries  The  Wnws  employed 
are  o(  C)lin(lrtcat  ci  (iwil  li^ht  form, 

UMially  100  mm.  to  ^00  mm.  dumcter.  Some 
of  the  laf|M  typM  af  iM-bttoy  ia  nee  m  the 
French  coast  ha«*  M  A— Unn  from  water 
level  to  the  focal  obnc  cl  awcT  >6  ft.  with  a 
be.im  intrnsiiy  ol  mom  tbM  looo  candVt. 
A  brKi-  ijavbuoy  with  aa  elevation  of  j«  ft. 
,  to  the  (xjl  pbnc  •.^s  placed  at  the  cntr.inic 

p  to  the  Giroodc  in  1907.    It  has  an  incan- 

drvrnt  bttHMT  aail  wbibiw  a  light  of  over 
15U0  candlee.  Oil  |ae  forme  the  omm  trust- 
worthy arkd  cfficicat  itluminant  for  buoy  pur- 
pOK*  vet  introdticed,  and  the  aystem  has 
Itcvn  Urgcly  adnptcd  by  lighthouic  and 
barlxiur  auirxifities. 

There  arc  now  o>-cr  2000  buoys  htted  with 
oil  gas  appantoe,  ia  MMan  AM  bMCons, 
light -vceiiela  and  buate. 

Eintric  Lil  Butys. — Buoys  have  been 
fitted  with  riorlric  licht,  both  fiiicd  and 
fmiiUin;.  S«  clcclrirally  til  'lar-buoys  were 
laid  down  in  the  t^sdrn  v  i  l'  i-  :ul.  New  York 
towr  bay,  in  iSftd.  Ihrw-  wire  illuminated 
by  100  candle>powcr  Swan  lamps  with  con- 
tiaaous  current  supplied  by  cable  from  a 
paewi  st.it ion  o««  shore.  The  MvaadtMr 
«t  the  cai.u  s  duMd  ooniidcnbb  imaMa  aad 

In  i8q;  alternatiag  CHUMt  was 
introduced.  The  inMallatioa  Wat  apaiwdcd 

by  gas  lit  buoys  in  iiXH- 

JUHjUm*  mnd  OH  L%tklcd  Buoyu  Attlf' 
taaa  has  farm  extensivtly  etnptoyed 
iarthe  lightinK  of  liu<iy«  in  Canada 
aai  in  the  United  Stales;  10  a  lew 
eictent  it  h.\%  alto  been  ndofiKd  in 
other  triiiilricv  Hdth  thi'  low 
ptVMurc  system,  by  which  the 
aeeiylcae  ga*  >•  produced  by  aa 
automatic  generator,  and  the  so- 
called  high  prceMiTC  system  in  which 
purified  acetylene  is  held  in  v>1ution 
in  a  high  pressui«  gasholder  filled 
with  a»be»!os  composilion  saturated 
with  aortonc,  have  btcn  employed 
for  itluminating  buoys  and  bcaooae. 
Wigbatn  ml  lamps  are  also  used  ta 
•  liiailt^l  exirni  lor  buoy  lighting. 

BtU  Bitoyt.— One  form  of  clapper 
acttMtcd  by  the  roll  of  the  liuoy 
(ihown  in  fic  SJ)  consists  of  a 
hardened  steel  ball  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal nboephartaont  ninder 
providra  with  fttUMT  Dlnlcrk. 
Three  of  I  hrsc  cylinder"  are  arranged 
around  the  mouth  of  the  fixed  bell. 
Fig. Sfiar  Gas  which  n  Mruck  by  the  luIU  rolling 
Wutlft  backwards  and   {nrv..ir<U  as  the 

buoy  moves.  Aitothcr  form  of  bell 
mechanism  oolwifU  o<  a  Sacd  bell  with  thftt  mum 
suspended  clappers  pbecd  axWrnaily  which  ante  at 
bell  when  the  buoy  raUt.  . 

to.  Foe  Sic«aLS.— Tha  latroduction  of  cok* 
siRn.iU  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  They  were,  unt 
the  middle  of  the  17th  cmttiry.  practically  unknown 

except  so  far  as  a  few  ivlitrd  bells  .md  guns  were  con-  ^  ^ 

cerned.  The  inct»':»vinB  drmands  of  naviption,  and  the  apHtCtHM 
o<  (team  power  to  the  propulsion  of  *hip<  n-Miltinj  in  an  liKlTMe 
ef  their  •peed.  di»w  atiejKkm  to  the  necesMty  of  prr^idinK  suitable 
^nal*  at  aid*  to  aavigellna  thiriag  f^^g^  and  mist.    In  time* 


r 


the  most  efhcieat  tycteai  of  coast  lichttnc.  since  the 
of  tight  from  the  aMet  powerful  electtic  Kththaun  am 
entirely  dispersed  and  almrtxd  by  the  partidck  of  I 
a  sea  fog  of  e^-en 
moderate  density,  at 
a  <list.ince  of  Icsa 
than  a  J  m.  from  the 
shore.  The  careful 
caperimcataaad 
reacafck 


beame 


voted  to  the  nibicct 

of  coast  fog-si{;nal- 
iirt,;  hjvc  produced 
much  that  is  useful 
and  valuable  to  tba 
mariner,  bat 
tunatelyihn 
reiulta  «• 
not  been  eo  satis- 
factory as  might  be 
desired,  owing  to  (1) 
the  \ivry  short  range 
of  the  most  poweriol 
signals  yet  produced 
under  ccrtaia  on- 
favourable  arouuic 
conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  (j)  the 
difficultv  enperi- 
enced  by  the  mariner 
in  judging  at  any 
time  how_  far  the 
atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  against  him 
in  listening  for  the 
expected  signal,  aixl 
(3)  the  difficulty  in 
locating  iheponii'in 
of  a  sound  sigr|yl  I  y 

phonic  ol  >*rr  va  I  ion  s. 

I  hv  oldest  and.  gene  r- 
ally  speaking,  the 
Jeast  emcicnt  forms 


CyBndcr, 
6  in.  long 
T(,  Moorii^i 
<  .  Rudder. 
I>.  liuoy. 

E,  Di.-uihragni. 

F.  DaU  valves, 
olkcsirnals.  Under  G.  Air  inlet  tubes, 
vary  favourable 
acoustic  condhlons  the  sounds  are  audible  at  con sidcmble  ranges.  On 
the  other  hand,  2-ton  Ik  IU  hm-  lrf<  n  in  1  ;di1>lo  at  di*tanccs  of  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  1893  United  States  triab  showed  that  a  bell 


H.  Air  (o 
outW 

whistle. 

I,  CompriAicd  airl 

let  to  buoy. 
K.  Manhole. 

N.  Whistle. 


» a  cenilf  brcere  and  at  over  9  m. 


 .    against  a  io4aM| 

Brih  are  frrcjucntly  used  for  beacon  and  buoy  signals.  ai9 


ert4«i.) 

bvcdc*  1  ______  ,    w  -  

in  some  cases  at  isolated  rock  and  other  staiiom  where  them  II 
insufficient  .\ccoinmodat!oti  for  «reiM  aad  horns,  but  their  iin  • 
fagiag  gtadwUy  diMBa«i—td  k  Ala  cOMtry  lot  Aaaiiaae 
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\'.tr<\.  Congtl,  UluMly  of  Chinf<.?  m.i'-  if.ictunf, 
-.  li  jjrd  English  liKhtship^  .i;'')  .irr  •nl)  ummJ  to 
Thtac  arc  being  superseded  by  more  powcriul 


powerful  sit;''.!!  r."] 
Horo  fonit'  rl)*  In  u-i:  1 
tome  extent  abroad, 
■ound  instrument*. 

Exfloint  Sitnalt. — Cun»  were  ton{  uwd  at  many  lighthoow  and 
Bght-vestet  ttations  in  England,  and  arc  ctill  in  uw  in  In-Und  and 
■t  Bocne  foreign  station*.  These  arc  being  cradually  displaced  by 
other  explosive  or  comprcssotl  air  ^ign.il?.  No  explosi\c  sienals  arc 
in  U'*  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  bt.iti-s.  !n  1878  idunj  nxkcts 
charged  with  nn-catton  were  Arst  UM.-d  at  Flaroborouch  Head  and 
wtR  afMrwara*  mtftlkA  to  aiaay  other  fUtiom.*  The  nitrated 
gan-cottan  or  toniie  wgnab  now  in  eerteral  me  ««  made  up  in  4  o<. 
charge*.  These  are  hung  at  thr  end  of  an  iron  jib  or  pole  attached 
to  the  lighthouse  lantern  or  other  structure,  and  iircd  by  tncant  of 
a  detonator  and  cK-cUic  battiry.    The  divhargc  may  taWc  place 


11  ft.  of  a  siriicture  wiihjut  <lirij;er.    The  c,iriri'!(;r 


arc 
with 


(or  a  conMdcrable  period  without  deterioration  and 

Tn  now jfery  genmliy  adopted  f(>r  rack 


within 
Stored 

•alctjii  TliM  fom  of  «gnai  it  now  very  genctally 
and  other  ataiiont  in  Great  Brttain,  Canada,  Ncwfoundlaml.  northern 
Europe  and  other  parti  of  the  world.  An  example  will  l>e  noticed 
in  the  illutlratloo  of  the  Bitho{>  Rock  liEbihotne.  attached  to  the 
lanleni  (fig.  I j).  Automatic  hoisting  and  firing  appliances  arc  also 
In  use. 

WkitiUs. — Whittles,  whether  sounded  by  air  or  steam,  are  not 
Wtd  in  Great  Britain,  eicept  in  two  instances  of  harbour  aiinals 
under  kical  contraL  It  lias  becfl  obiectcd  that  their  sound  has  too 
great  a  resemblance  to  steamers*  whistles,  and  they  are  wasteful  of 
power.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  they  .irc  largely  used. 
The  whistle  usually  employed  consists  of  a  m<  t.illi<  ilome  or  IhH 
ag.ilri\t  uhlih  the  hi^h■p^■4^ure  steam  im|Mn>;i  v  l<  ipid  vibrations 
are  let  up  both  in  Um  nMtal  of  the  bell  and  in  the  internal  air, 
producing  a  shritt  noMh  TiM  Cbiratenav  buoy  whistle,  already 
■tf erred  to,  is  an  American  Invent ioo  and  finds  bvour  in  ifce  United 
Stata*.  France.  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Rmd-llcrns. — These  instruments  in  their  original  form  were  ihi- 
biventinn  uf  C.  L.  Daboll,  an  exr*'rimcntal  horn  of  hit  manufacture 
bcin^  trie»J  in  1H51  by  the  United  States  LightbouM:  Board.  In  »86» 
the  Trinity  House  adopted  the  instrument  for  seven  land  and 
fcht-vcsiel  stations.  For  compressing  air  for  the  rccd-horns  as  well  as 
•irens,  caloric,  itcam,  gas  and  aU  enrines  have  been  variously  used, 

rxnrding  to  local  cireumstkncc*.  Tne  Rod>bora  wat  improved  by 
rofp.*ir  Mfilmes.  an<l  many  examples  from  hit  dcdgns  art  now  in 
■9C  in  England  and  America.  At  tlie  Trinity  House  exfii-riiiicnts 
•ith  fog  signals  at  St  Cathi  rine'i  (l'>ol)  several  ly(K  %  iff  nol  liurn 
arcrc  experiincntcd  with.  The  Trinity  House  service  horn  uses  air 
at  IS  lb  preHure  with  a  consumption  of  -67  cub.  ft.  per  second  and 
^7  vibrations.    A  small  manual  horn  of  the  Trinity  House  type 

CiDtumes  -67  cub.  (t.  of  air  at  5  lb  pressure.  Tha  InHRfMts  of  the 
Iter  arc  of  brass. 

HirtHi. — The  most  powerful  rad  cflkiaM  of  all  CWBpWMd  air  fog 
signaU  is  th<-  siren.    The  pfinO^M ■  UmMMIMMtt  flNy  btblid^ 

explained  as  follows:— It 
is  well  Unonn  that  if  the 
tympanic  mcnibraoe  is 
•track  pariediotOy  afd 
with  tumcient  rapSBty  by 
air  impulses  or  wav-es  a 
musical  sound  i?  prtxluccd. 
Robinson  was  the  fmi  to 
construct  an  instrument 
by  which  succcMive  puffs 
of  air  under  pressure  were 
ejected  from  the  mouth  of 
a  pipe.  He  obtained  this 
efiert  by  using  a  stop- 
coclc  revolvini;  at  high 
SIX  ed  in  suv  h  a  manner 
that  720  puls.itions  per 
•eeoao  were  pimhipitl  by 
the  intcrmltteat  cacape  or 
air  through  the  valves  or 
ports,  a  SfiHX>th  mu»ieal 
note  lieinR  ei^Tn.  CagnianI 
de  l.i  Tuur  hrvt  ^.-a^e  "ueh 
an  instrument  the  name  of  siren,  ami  construe  lol  it  in  the  form  of  at] 
bar  antb  MrtoMad  lid  or  cover,  tha  pcrfofadons  being  luc- 
dotOB  KM  0|M9wa  by  means  of  a  limilarly  perfwatcd  dMt 


conical  trumpet  to  rnllect  ami  direct  the  sound  in  the  desired  direc 
tion.  In  the  f,n;^[ish  Mr^ire  llnx-  trumpets  are  gcnerjil\'  uf  ei>i*- 
siderable  lcnL;;th  and  placed  verlKally,  with  beat  top  and  bell  mouth. 
Thoae  at  St  Caiheriae's  are  of  ca«-ircM  w' ' 
have  a  toul  aidal  length  of  aa  ft.  They 
are  S  in.  in  diameter  at  the  siren  mouth,  I 
the  Dell  mouth  being  6  ft.  in  diameter. 
At  St  Catherine's  the  sirens  are  two  in 
riiimlier,  5  in.  in  d!.im<  i<  r,  being  sounded 
si.'nultaneouvly  and  in  uniton  (6g.  $%). 
Each  siren  is  provided  iHlh  pOTtl  ior 
producing  a  high  noto  U  Wtt  ■■  a  tow 
note,  the  two  notes  being  sounded  in 

fuick  succession  once  every  minute, 
he  trumpet  mouths  are  separated  by 
an  an^le  uf  120"  between  their  axes. 
This  oouble  form  has  been  adopted  in 
certain  instances  where  the  angle  deiiMd 
to  be  covered  by  the  uund  b  corn* 
parativdy  wide.  In  Scotland  the  cylin- 
drical form  (s  used  generally,  either 
automaiirally  or  motor  driven.  By  the 
Litter  nie.ir-.N  the  admiv«-i'>n  of  .lir  to  the 
siren  can  be  debvtxl  until  the  cylinder 
is  rotating  at  fuu  spied,  and  a  muc  h 
sharper  sound  is  prrxiuced  than  in  the 
case  of  the  automatic  type.  The  Scot- 
tish trumpets  are  frequently  constnirled 
*o  that  the  tre.iKr  ixirtion  <if  the  Irnnlli 
is  hori;rint;iT.  Th':  Ciri!lene-ss  trumix-t 
has  an  axial  length  of  16  ft.,  ii  ft.  6  in. 
being  horizontal.  The  trumpet  is  capable 
of  l>e!ng  rotated  through  an  angle  at 
u'!!  as  dip|>eil  below  the  horizon.  It  il 
I  I  St  iri/ii,  no  bell  mouth  is  used,  anti 
the  coni<  al  mouth  is  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  Krantc  the  sirens  are  cylindrical  and  Plo.  M.— -St  Catherine's 
very  simiUr  to  the  English  sclf-dri\en  Dome-noted  Sirt-a. 
type.   The  trumfiets  have  a  short  axial 

lenKih,  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  are  of  brass,  with  bent  bell  moath.  The 
Trinity  rlouM  has  in  rrtrnt  years  reintrodueed  the  ii'"*  of  di^k 
sirens,  with  which  experinii  riti  .ue  still  being  carried  out  both 
in  the  t'riiic-rl  Kingdom  and  abroad.  For  liijTit-vevvcIs  and  rock 
•l.Ui'ins  where  it  is  doircd  tO  distribute  the  sound  e<iual!y  in  all 
directions  the  miishroom-hcad  trumpet  is  occasionally  used.  The 
Casquels  trumpet  of  this  tyi>c  Li  Ji  ft.  in  letigih,  of  cast-iron,  with 
a  mushroom  top  6  ft.  in  diameter.  In  cases  where  neither  the  mush- 
room trumpet  nor  the  twin  siren  b  used  the  tingle  bent  tiwmiet  j> 
arranged  to  rotate  through  a  considerable  angle.  Table  IV.  givct 


narticulartof  afewtypiuIdtBMof  Uiemoatra^^  . 
^im»  the Int  trial  oTUw  4am  at  tbc  Sooth  Fgvdind  ta  it73  • 

Tabu  IV. 


Sfilhtt 

Dcacriptiao. 

VAit 

do* 

Sounding 
PrvTOurc 
in  lb  pvT 
■q.  10. 

Cub.  ft.  of  air 
used  per  sec.  of 
blast  reduced 
to  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Rcmarlct, 

StCariMriMrHflHrily 
HoM^ 

Ci  fliw  QUJC)  . 

Ca-ziiictt  CTiWty 
Houic) 

Fn|Kh  panmiim  • 

automalfeally  driven 

sirens 
7-in.  cylindrical  siren, 

motor  driven 
?jfcdMtaiw»aMtor 

High. 
395 

a34 
ja6 

Low. 
|8> 

100 

as 

30 
as 
as 

High. 
3a 

130 
14 

I.0W. 
j6 

j6 

■  a 

The  air  cownmp- 
tioabforaairens. 

A  uniform  note  of 
J?6  vibrations  per 
s«-c.  ha*  now  been 
adopted  generally 
in  France. 

to  the  cover  and  res'olving  at  high  »r>e«l.  The  perforation* 
{cut  at  an  an^le,  the  disk  »as  self  rota  ted  by  theoblinue  pressure 
he  air  in  escaping  thre«i);h  the  slot*.  II.  W.  Duve  an-f  llilmholtx 
introduced  many  imp^>vcmcnt^,  and  lUown  of  New  Ydrk  i>>iiente>l, 
■bout  1870,  a  steam  siren  with  two  disks  having  nsdial  pcrforatioiu 
•r  data.  The  cylindrical  form  of  the  tirea  aanr  gHMnily  adopted 
Ii  dot  to  Slight,  who  mcd  two  concentrie  ti<lwiti%  ona  icwilvtng 
within  the  other,  the  tldia  bdag  perforated  with  vertical  tbla.  To 
Mm  k  also  due  the  centHfiipil  governor  largely  aaed  to  regulate  the 
•prr<l  of  rotation  of  the  'inn.    0\er  the  siren  mouth  is  placed  a 

*  Tbc  Flaaborowb  Head  rocket  ma  M^Mmded  kgr  •  abca  Jqg 


very  large  number  of  these  instruments  have  been  established  both  at 
MglMiWHr  ttaiions and  on  board  light-vessels.  In  all  ea^s  in  CrMk 
Hrllala  OIm)  France  they  are  now  supplied  with  air  compressed  by 
ateam  or  Otbar  meclumKal  iviwer.  In  the  Uniterl  Stales  arwl  somo 
Other  eoMntrba  steam,  as  well  as  c'inipre<.s<d  .lir,  Mterii  arc  in 

/5iVj/»ik>M!Cj.— Till-  <liijih<ine  i->  a  ir.cxlitirat ion  of  the  siren,  which 
h.i  I  Lin  l,irL:>lv  u-ei|  in  (  .ueidi  Ninee  l'|0-\  in  place  of  the  siren. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  instrument  emits  a  note  o(  mute  constant  pitch 
than  doat  the  aiicfl.  The  distinction  between  the  two  instrumenta 
b  that  in  Ubc  sbu  •  ravolving.drum  or  diak  alternately  opens  and 
do<sesclon 
at  hish 
a  rvlinder. 

The  Calhrrine's  Esptnmmlt. — Extensive  trl  il .  »ere  cirriei!  out 
duri^^aoi      the  Trinity  ll^^^A  St  Catherine's  lighthouse,  isle 


in  the  airai  •  nwolvine  drum  or  diak  alternately  opens  arMl 
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II  h  diSwcfil  (MtMrn  «f  tWIIftl.  tacMine  (arms 
^«IM  vlnitMl  MMIMI^  lilt  tons  •■'I*  bcinf  purcd  veriK;illy. 
TW  mMImIdm  of  th*  eONMMttee  may  b«  bnclly  »uniinarixr<l  .m 

loltuws:  (I)  When  a  bnfc  arc  rwjuirc»  to  be  RuariM  two  fixiti 
ltuin|ir(i  »uiijt)l>  p!,i.  ><1  .irc  more  erUrlivQ  «lijn  one  Ut^c  iruiujKt 
ranible  ol  rnt  jutI.   U)  When  ihc  arc  to  be  guarUcU  U  larger 

than  that  ctU^  ini  Iv  covcrril  by  two  tninipets,  the  muihroora-btad 
Inimpcl  it  a  MtiUjciury  invtrumcot  for  the  purpow.  (j)  A  siren 
RMatcd  by  a  wparatc  motor  yiokls  better  reiults  than  when  ictf- 
driven.  (4)  No  atlvantatte  cuiiiii>rn»urdte  with  the  additioitat  power 
ri<|iiir\-(l  i^  tililainfd  by  inc  use  of  air  at  a  higher  prwurr  than  25  lb 
|H  r  s-i  in  (.">)  The  numbtr  ol  v  ibrations  per  sttond  pnjduccd  by 
(he  >iren  or  reed  should  be  in  lumoa  with  the  prorjcr  (vote  o(  the 
oMiirijied  trumoQt.  (6)  When  Mo  aoln  of  Utflerciil  pitch  are 
cmployvd  the  difference  bctvom  tbae  ahould,  if  potailjle,  be  an 
ortdve.  (7)  For  calm  weather  a  low  note  is  more  siiilalile  than  a 
tiiffh  nntr,  nut  when  sounding  against  the  wind  and  with  a  r<>ui:h  and 
noisv  "^1  .1  high  note  ha»  the  gnatcr  range.  (»)  FroincauiC'.  which 
raiiii  ii  !■<■  dcurminetl  at  the  i  nic  or  prixlitlcd  beforehand,  areas 
sometimes  exist  in  which  the  M>unds  oi  (ok  signath  may  Ik  greatly 
enfeebled  or  cve«  hM  •Iteaeiher.  TliM  ellcct  was  mure  frequently 
dbserved  duing  comparatively  calm  weather  ami  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ugnalstation.  (It  has  often  been  observed  tnat  the  sound 
oif  a  sisnal  may  be  entirely  lo«t  within  a  short  dislanrc  of  the  source, 
whili-  hcirrj  diMiitclly  at  a  grtatcr  distance  and  at  the  Mine  lime  ) 
1  he  ,in  n  w.n  the  mo^t  cITcctivc  signal  experimented  with;  llic 
reed- horn,  although  inferior  in  power,  is  suitable  (or  situations  of 
MDNdsnr  MHporUMCc  (No  explosive  aigmb  «m  wider  trial 
dirfM  tlwcitperiincm*.)  (10)  Afucstgnat.owinKtQtketiiicertiUnty 
■ttOning  it*  audibility,  must  be  regarded  only  as  an  auxiliary  aid 
toimigation  which  cannot  at  all  times  be  relied  upon. 

5iltMariM(  Bril  Sii^naJt — As  early  as  1841  J.  D.  Coltadon  con- 
ducted cx^x-rinK  n[«.  r  n  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  te>t  the  suitability  of 
fmtcr  as  a  medium  for  transmission  of  sound  signals  and  was  able 
f  dittiiNdgr  aadibl*  nuiidi  thramlh  water  for  s  diMafloe  of 


o«cr  *t  M..  b«(  it  «u  not  until  1904  Ihtt  any  MKCoafuI  ptsctical 
nMlication  of  this  means  of  signalling  was  made  in  connexion  with 
lignl-vcsids.  There  arc  at  present  (1910)  over  I70  submarine  bells 
in  >rfTvirc.  prinripally  in  connexion  with  li^ht-vcMcIt,  off  the  cokisis 
ol  till-  rniiid  Kirn;Jom,  IJtiiied  States,  Onada,  Germany,  Kr  inie 
and  other  countries.  These  bells  are  struck  by  clappers  actuated  by 
pneumatic  or  clcctricaiaMdnniMB«  Other  submcifedbclUlMtw  been 
Ittcd  to  btmys  and  beacon  ftnicttiret,  or  placed  on  the  ica  ted:  in 
die  feraer  case  the  bell  is  actuated  by  the  motion  of  the  buoy  and 
in  others  by  electric  current,  transmitted  by  cable  from  the  shore. 
In  some  cases,  when  subin  irini'  Im  IIs  arc  associated  with  cas  buoys  or 
beacons,  the  comiin-svd  1  i-  1  rii ployed  to  actuate  the  Ih  M  sinkine 
mechanism.  To  take  full  advjnlagc  of  the  signals  thus  providxl 
ft  b  necessary  for  aWlpnuiprDaching  them  to  be  (klad  «itli  >pccial 
mciviiy  mcchanimi  «f  telephonic  character  imUlled  below  the 
jnier  luw  and  in  contact  with  the  hull  plating.  The  signals  are 
audlMe  by  the  aid  of  ear  pieces  similar  to  ortJinary  telephone  receivers. 
Not  only  can  the  l>ell  sl^;mU  Ik-  he.ird  at  consiclcrablc  distances — 
IceijiienlJy  over  10  m. — jiid  in  .ill  <'inditions  of  we.ither,  but  the 
direction  of  the  bell  in  reference  to  the  moving  ship  canbcdetcrmini^ 
within  nnowKmita.  TheMMbliMftsMwidBtarcMMBded  ami 
many  ■eidHnt  vtmm  nna  war  nipa  have  beta  itiBd  with  signal 
Rceivliig  mechanisML 
The  folk>wii«  laUi  (V.)  gives  the  total  numbers  of  fog  signals  of 
'   1h»  in  im  m  tka  let  of  JanuBcy  1919  la  osruia  ootwtriei. 

Tails  V. 


or  accotding  to  ita  wWnal  diarter,  "  The  Master  Wudcna.  and 

Assistants  of  the  Guild  Fraternity  or  Brotherhood  of  the  most 
glorious  and  undivided  Trinity  and  of  St  Clement,  in  the  Parish  of 
Deptfnrd  Sirond,  in  the  county  of  Kent."  existed  in  the  reign  of 


Menry  V'll.  as  a  religious  house  with  certam  duties  connected' 
pilotage,  and  was  ina>rporatc<d  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  In 
1562  It  waacivcn  cen.iin  rights  10  maintain  bcnooaa,  Ac.  twt  not 
until  1680  did  (town  any  lighihottsea.  Since  that  date  k  has  gndu- 
ally  purchased  most  of  the  ancient  privately  owned  Brttlinimi  ind 


has  erected  many  new  or»es.  The  act  01  In36  gave  I  .  

control  of  Kn);li-.ii  co.i>t  li;;hii  w  ith  certain  supervisory  pow'crs  over 
the  numerous  local  lighting  ^lutli  iritics,  including  the  Irish  and 
ScottiUi  Boards.  The  corporation  now  constats  of  a  Master,  Deputy* 
injular.Mdat  EMw  Bmhna  Ue«f  whom  are  honorary),  together 
With  an  nnliailed  mmlier  w  Younger  Brethren,  who.  towevcr. 
ivrform  no  executive  duties.  In  Scotland  and  the  lite  oif  Man  the 
liifhts  arc  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioneri  of  Northera 
Lichihouie*  connituted  in  1786  and  incorporated  in  179*.  The 
lij^hlin^j  of  the  lri>h  coast  is  in  the  hands  ol  the  Commi»%ionert  of 
Irish  Lights  formed  in  1O67  in  succession  to  the  old  Dublin  Ballaat 
Daird.  The  nritidpal  local  light  boards  in  the  United  Kiiwdora  ait 
the  Mersey  fjttckt  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the  Clyde  Ughthoma 
Trustees.  The  three  general  lighthouse  boards  ol  the  UnlM 
Kingdom,  by  the  provision  of  the  Mercantile  Marino  Act  of  lf54t 
arc  sut)i)rdinato  to  Ihc  BiMnl  of  Trade,  which  controls  all  finances. 

On  tf'.e  I '.I  of  J.mujry  iqio  the  lichts,  tog  signaU  and  submarine 
liclls  in  service  under  the  control  of  the  Kvcral  authorities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  wow  foHowi: 


Trinity 
NorthiTn  LjglMhouic  Com- 

missioncn  .  .  . 
Iri%h  Lights  OammWoners 
Mc-rv  y  Docfa  and  HaHxMir 

Ho.ird  

Adriiir.ilty  .... 

<'lydc  Lighthouse  Trustees 
Other  hcnlHghtiiiiMtlwn* 



Tftfils  ... 


Light- 
houses. 

l.ight- 

Fog 
Snjnals. 

?ul). 
m.Tirinc 
Iklls. 

IIO 

5' 

97 

12 

138 

5 

44 

93 

II 

3S 

i 

16 

6 

«3 

3« 

1 

6 

14 

I 

5 

II 

80 

a 

I2I7 

^7 

189 

•  9 

f 

1 

3 

Hums 
Trafnnds.  ac 

i 

-a 
.4 

ill 

i 

i 

1 

Ent;LindandChanael  liJands 

44 

3" 

1 

"5 

4S 

10 

ScMbndandlalenf  Man 

6 

2 

5 

16 

i 

<'7 

IiuumI 

1 

2 

6 

1 1 

1 1 

48 

Fmace  

Ifnitcd  States  (excluding  in- 

IJ 

7 

1 

^5 

4» 

land  lakes  ana  rivers)  . 

43 

35 

'5 

59 

118 

1 

36 

407 

British  North  America  (ex- 

cluding inland  takes  and 

6 

66 

S 

79 

16 

8 

•  * 

>« 

. « 

II 

»«5 

Some  Mn.ill  harbour  and  river  Q|jklt  9f 
not  included  in  the  above  total. 

Unutd  5lafrt.— The  United  Statee  UriRhouie  Benid  WW  

stitiited  by  act  o(  Congress  in  1852.  The  Secretary  of  Cbhlllierceafli 

Lalwr  i<  the  cx-ofTicio  president.  The  board  consists  of  two  officers 
of  the  navy,  two  en;inrtr  offVrrrs  of  the  army,  and  two  eiviluiil 
V  ieniifn.  im  roU  f*,  w  ith  two  K-crelaries,  one  a  naval  officer,  iheoihef 
.in  ofliLcr  of  en,;intTrs  in  the  army.  The  menil)crs  arc  a;;(viiiucd  by 
the  president  of  Ihc  Unite<l  Slates.  The  coast-line  of  the  stales, 
with  the  Lake^  and  rivers  and  Forlo  Rion,  ia  divided  into  rtcnocwilvt 
districts  (or  purposes  o(  administtttiim. 

The  ffilluwinK  IjMc  shows  the  dislribulion  of  liehthoo«r«.  Iif;ht- 
vrss.  Is,  dc  ,  rnaintainctl  by  the  lighthouse  board  in  tne  United  Slates 
in  June  1^09.    In  addition  there  arc  a  (cw  snifell  lights  and  buoys 
privately  mainiaincd. 
Lighthouses  and  beacon  lights  . 
Light-vcvxti  in  position  . 
Light -vessels  (or  relief  ... 
Gas  l^htcd  buoys  in  ngmon  . 
Fog  signals  <|>ei»wa  Of  itenm  or  eB 

Fog  s 

Ac  

Submarine  ngnals  .... 

Post  lights  

Day  or  unlighted  beacons  . 
Bell  buoys  in  position 
Whistling  buoys  ia  poiitioa 
Other  buoys       .     ",  . 
Steam  tenders 
ConstructiDna!  Staff 


»333 
53 
>3 
M 


WTicn  two  kinds  o(  signal  arc  enipli>ycd  at  any  one  station,  one  facine 
siilc-i'liary.  the  latter  is  omitted  (rom  the  e11u11ur.1i  1  m.  Buoy  and 
unattended  beacon  bells  and  whistles  are  alw>  omitted,  but  local 
port  and  haihOW  ittnah  net  UIHlar  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  iighthouw  Mtfdt  m  tMMcd,  more  especially  in  Great 
Britain. 

It.  LlCRTnooSE  AomvisTHAnoN.  The  principal  counlrics 
of  the  w'orlj  possess  org.inizcl  and  central  authorilics  responsible 
for  the  installation  and  m.iintcnancc  of  coast  lights  and  (og 
iljnal?,  buoys  .ind  beacons. 

^•ifcif  tLmf/lvm.— la  England  the  corporatioa  of  Trinity  Houk. 


Lieht  keepers;  and  light  attcndanta 
Orocrw  nnd^  ciewn  nf 


»»5 

•  43 

•  2333 

3i» 
3«37 

1693 

Prana. — The  ll||MMie  board  of  France  is  known  as  the  Com- 
mission des  Pharahdatiim  from  1792  and  remodelled  in  1811,  and  is 
under  the  diwciiaw  tt  dte  niiiiiilii  «t  yrtlit  worta,  lioaaMmanf 
(our  engineers,  two  Mmd  «ilemi  mi  owe  member  of  the  iaattiMMb 

one  titspector-Rcneral  of  marine  engineers,  and  «ne  hydrosraphk 
engineer.  The  chief  executive  ofRccrt  are  an  Infjirclcur  Central 
des  Pont<i  et  ('hau«-.^cs.  who  is  director  of  the  Inwinl.  .ind  another 
en.:in.  I  r  ^if  thr  same  i  orpt,  who  is  en;;ini.  it  111  l  hi*  (  .I'nj  -^t ret-ir)-. 

Ifae  board  has  contral  of  About  7)0  lighia.  iaclttding  ihoee  of 
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Conica. 

■(  CWmmci:— In  Canada  ite 
'  of  inariiR,  and  in  rooft 

enu  h«\*e  control  of  !i«hthou»e  mattrrs. 
iMInr  CouHlrtcs. — In  Dt-nmark,  Au'tna,  HoJUnd,  Ruaaia.  Sweden, 
Norway  and  rn.iny  C'lhcr  CiHiniric^  Uw  milttKcr  of  BBliMlMpi 
of  the  iightiri);  aiui  l>ii  tying  ol  cOMntiB 
deaoxtmeat  control*  the  tcrvice. 
la  tht  Trinity  HooM  ScrvioratdMnV^teMMMteithcresra 
"  'twokM|MikatiaekMatiaMtklWOTiBafvaa»blii«aahara 


on  leave.  When  there  is  a  foj  signal  at  a  nation  there  H  uiually  an 
•dditiomi  keeper,  and  at  elect  he  Tij(ht  stations  a  mechanical  enguieer 
b  also  emplo>cd  as  prinanl  kB^OT.  Tlw  cann  ci  li|ht< 
a  rule  coiuist  of  1 1  men,  IMHflinMMllteMflWa 
oo  shore  in  rotatiaa. 

Tte  ■vwni  MUal  coat  of  nuintMMBk  cf  M 
EtlMlMwe,  with  two  hcepers,  ia  £379.  For  man  liahtlM—  trith 
thret  kca|iitnafld  a  «ir«n  fog  aignal  the  avnace  coat  ia  £444.  The 
maintenaaoe  of  a  rack  lighUiouse  with  four  keeper*  aMd  an  exptosivc 
fog  signal  ia  about  £760,  and  an  electric  light  station  costs  about 
£1100  annually  to  maintain. 

A  Kght-veasei  of  the  ordtnaty  type  ia  use  in  the  United  Kingdom 
aptMi  an  aaanal  eapandkuie  oa  naiRtenaaca  «f  n  '  M|y 
IniOh  aadiiding  the  COM  of  pertocfical  owrhauL 

AllTiiOUTns.— Smeaton.  Eddyitont  UthAotm  (LMidon,  1793); 
A.  Frcsnel.  iitmuin  tmr  an  ncurtau  tyttem  d'icUttfatt  det  shares 
(Paris,  1823):  R.  Stevenson,  BcU  Rock  LigkllMitt  <Edinburf;h, 
1824);  Alan  Stevenson,  Skerrytcrt  Liththoutt  (1847);  Kfrnau  l, 
Mtmoirt  rur  Fitlairat*  *t  I*  baJiiagt  des  tdtts  d*  frmct  (Paris,  1  f ^  K 
Alhrd.  Uimain  ntr  rinUmiU  t  la  fartit  da  P^a***  (Paris.  1876) ; 
T.  Slevenfon,  LitkOmat  C*ntiruciuni  mad  Iihmimatim  (London, 
1881):  Allard.  A/ihi«iw  wr  lu  Jhant  HtOrimts  (Paria,  1881): 
Reaaud.  Us  Pkarts  (Paris.  i88t} ;  Edwanh.  Oar  Ssa  Mark*  (London, 
1884);  D.  P.  Heap,  AncUnl  and  Modern  Lirklkousti  (Boston, 
1880):  AlUrd,  Its  Ph^'es  {Pxrw.  1K89);  Rey,  Lft  Prnfrtt 
tidairat/l  dtt  cSttt  (Paris,  iS-)*;  ,  Wiiliams,  Life  of  Sir  J.  N. 
thm^Cti  (London,  1900);  J.  F.  Chance.  The  Lilhtkouse  Work  of  Sir 
Jos.  Ckanu  (London,  1903):  dc  Rixhemont  and  Drprez,  Court  dtt 
traaux  maritiwtn,  voL  li.  (Paris.  1903);  Rifai^.  Pkinttt  Sipimmx 
marUimt*  (Paria,  1908);  Stevrnaon,  "Isle  of  May  Ughthooae." 
Proe.  Inst,  ifeck.  Eifiiuers  (18S7);  J.  N.  DougUsa,  "Beacon 
ir.d  Fog  Sigiui;-.  '  /"rpt.  Roy.  IkU.  (1889);  Kibiire,  "  Pro- 
pnttcs  optiqucs  dcs  appareil*  lin  j  harrk,"  .-innaJej  det  pontt  el 
cknusht  (1894);  Prcllcr,  "Coa  t  I  .K:hoii.e  Illumination  in 
France,"  Enfinetrini  (1896):  "  Ui;hth<>u«e  bagineehiw  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition."  EngiiueT  (1901-1003);  N.Gi.GMyak**CnM  Fof 
Signals,"  Eniitieer  (1903):  Tnuu.  hU.  Na».  CkHgimt  (ftofc,  I900, 
Klltan,  1905):  i'ftv.  /it/.  Fnf.  Cemtrrst  (Glasgow,  1901.  St  Louis. 
1904);  Proc.  Int.  Afartltmt  CVnjrw  (I.f>n<km,  i*>9.i);  J.  T.  Chance, 
"On  Optical  ApfMratin  u-.H  in  I.iKhthnisr*,"  Proc.  Inst.  C  E. 
vol.  axvi.;  J.  N.  DoukIjss.  "The  UV,!l  k.«-k:  l-ivhihnti--'-,"  t(nd. 
vol.  nx.;  W.  Do«igU»s,  "  Great  Basses  L 
iii.;  J.  T.  Chaace.  "  Dioecrte  hpfmnxm 


ouK?  and  FoK  Signal?,"  t>i 
"  The  iiisbop  Rock  Lighthouses," 
ko«a  Leamb"  *!•<>  voL  ad.;  Sc« 
SmVoL  mil.:  Ciftt,  "  Beachy  ( 


Liehcbousc, ' '  iind.  vol. 

_        . ,  ^  IS  &  LighthotMca,"  *M. 

vdL  B.;  I.  N.  Dooglasa.  "  Qectife  Xisbt  appliaa  to  UghthoiM 
IBaiiaitfwi,"  sMif.  vol.  Ivii.;  W.  T.  Dooglaaa,  The  New  EddyMoM 
Ughtbouae.'^  ibid.  voL  Ixxv.;  Hopkinson,  "  Electric  UgbthMHiM 
Macquarie  and  Tino,"  itid.  vol.  Ixxjtvii,;  Stc\-cn»<m.  "  Ailsa  Craig 
Lif^fitho'jnc  and  Fo(j  Signal?,"  tVrf.  vo!   Kxtjcix. ;  W.  T.  D''"ikI.i«. 

~    '  ses,"  tW.  vol.  cviii.;  Brebncf,  "  lighl- 

;  Sccveason,  "  Ughtbouae  Refnctora," 
.  '  Beachy  Head  Lighthouse."  sM.  vol.  dtx.; 
Sohf*  tur  let  apparent  d'ieiairate  (French  Ugbthaiue  Sarvice 
exhibits  at  Chicaro  and  Pari?)  (Paris.  1893  and  IQOO);  Report  on 
Litktkoute  Board  ExhiM  at  Ckicago  (Waahington,  iJk?»): 
iUpcrti  of  tke  Lifhthoute  Beard  of  iMt  Unikd  Siclts  (V^.uhincton. 
I$S3,  ct  seq.):  British  parliaoKntaiY  rewcta,  XmJMasw  lUuminaiHt 
UfSj.  et  seq.),  ^lkl  Duet  (1896},  Trmihiafm$$  Fot Si{naJ  CommiiUt 
(rooi),  Rinm  Ccmmitsian  m  IMimm  Admhnstratum  (1908) ; 
i«Wrw*te4MM  4M-Jll||Mwt  Cmlt  de  Fraiue.  Ammk*  dtt 

(#wrias).  (W.  1  &|  M.  U  C.) 

UOBTHO.  Anifidilllri^liflMnqy.pndwBdbyniibg 
NOW  body  to  «  U|b  lHDpam».  if,  tie  UsilMntiiK  of  a 
loU  body  be  ficatcr  tiu  Alt  «f  fammidiiw  botSes  it  paru 
with  some  of  Its  energy  ia  the  form  of  radiation.  Whilst  (he 
temperature  is  low  these  radiations  arc  not  of  a  kind  10  >«|ji>.li 
the  eye  is  sensitive;  llicy  arc  cxcla^ivcly  ndi^iiioas  less  refrang- 
ible and  of  greater  wave-length  than  red  light ,  aod  rr.ay  he  calk  J 
infra-red.  .\s  the  temperature  is  increaicd  the  infra  rid  radi.i- 
tioos  inaMc,  but  presently  there  arc  added  radiatiou  which 
Ite  Cjre  perceives  as  red  light.  At  the  trmpeiataic  ■  Amber 
famued.  the  red  light  increases,  aod  yellow,  nccv  and  blue 
nyt  arc  successively  thrown  oflf.  On  raisinc  the  tenpenturc 
to  *  tUOJu^iez  point,  radtuiam  af  a  ««ve-lencth  shorter  erca 
«rc  jwjmwli  1»  vUch  tbe  ciyc  » joicsiitiviv 


but  which  act  sfron^y  on  certain  chemical  nub 
may  be  called  ulira-violet  rays.  Thus  a  very  hui  body  in  groenl 
throwa  out  rays  of  various  wave  length;  the  hotter  the  bo4ir 
the  iBflge  9I  €niy  kiad  of  ladiatioa  will  it  tJuow  out,  but  tha 
propoitteflf  AortlWVMto  loBff  iravM  bMOM  vaidy  ffHtv 
» the  tanprntttW  fchmiMil  OmtfmmmifmMmtn 
0d*ate  «f  tfMM  «awH|  ^  tlNW  Mt  vay  kBf  and  Mt  vciy 
tboft.  The  problem  of  the  artificial  prodtictinr.  of  !:i;ht  with 
economy  of  energy  is  the  same  as  that  of  raising  b<,nit  Uxly  to 
such  .1  timpcr.iture  that  it  shall  give  as  Lir>;c  .1  proportion  as 
poi-siLIc  of  thtJ&c  rays  which  the  eye  is  capable  of  feeling.  For 
prattiL.il  purposes  this  temperature  is  the  highest  temperature 
we  can  prcxlucc.  As  an  illustration  of  the  luminous  effect  of  the 
high  temperature  produced  by  converting  other  forms  of  energy 
into  heat  within  a  small  space,  con.M'der  thcioUowiagatateiaeata. 
If  burned  in  ordin;iiy  gas  burners,  170  cab.  ft.  of  15  catxUe  gaa 
will  give  a  light  of  360  standard  candles  for  «IH  hauK,  tht  hM 
produced  by  the  combustion  is  eqnhndcat  to  alMMt  to  1 
foot^fouads.  If  U|i>  fM  to  taraad  Id  a  w 
■toat  •  aJlloalMt'pwMafa  «l  mcfid  woik  nfll  to  doaeoatsidi 
the  eagtaa^aratotit  4  bone-power  for  oi>e  hour.  If  this  be  nsed 
to  drive  a  dynamo  for  one  hour,  even  if  the  machine  has  an 
efficiency  of  only  So"^,  the  energy  of  the  ri)rrent  will  be  about 
6,400,000  foot-pounds  per  hour,  about  half  of  which,  or  only 
3,100.000  foot-pounds,  it  converted  into  radiant  energy  in  the 
electric  arc.  But  thi?  elertrlr  arc  will  radi.itc  a  light  of  3000 
candles  when  viewed  h' ir'.-<.n- ,Jly,  jnd  tw  j  or  ihr.e  tirr.ci  ..s 
much  when  viewed  from  below.  Hence  3  million  foot-pounds 
changed  to  heat  in  the  electric  ifC  may  be  said  roughly  to 
affect  our  ejres  six  times  1M  BOCb  60  miUioo  foot-pounds 
changed  to  beat  in  an  onfiMqr  fM  tomer. 

Owiiw  to  tto  Mib  teavmtamat  tMA  H  remfins  aoHd, 
aad  10  Mi  gtat  maUtn  poirar,  tlM  ladfnt  body  used  for 
aitUcUl  flhaiiaatim  fl  asnalljr  >ome  form  of  carbon.  Id  an 
dl  or  ot^asry  cool-gu  flame  this  carbon  is  present  in  minute 
particles  derived  from  the  organic  suljttanccs  with  which  the 
flame  is  supplied  and  heated  to  inc.ind«-5cence  by  the  heat 
liberated  in  their  decomposition,  while  iti  thr  tlcdrii-  light  the 
icca.ndcirrncc  is  the  cfTcct  of  the  heat  dcvul  ipcd  by  the  cicitric 
current  paj-id  '.hroij,-h  a  n  n^:irig  rod  or  :iiament  of  i  jrl:  mi. 
In  some  cases,  however,  othi  r  sub  i.Tci  r;;  rrp>lacc  carbon  ai  the 
radiating  body;  in  the  in 'indc nitnt  gis  light  certain  earthy 
oxides  are  utilized,  and  in.  meulUc  iilamcat  ckctdc  lajnpt  sudi 


I.  On  ] 

Prom  the  earliest  times  the  bttming  of  oil  ha.'^  been  a  source 
of  light,  but  until  the  middle  of  the  toth  century  only  oils  of 
vegetable  and  animal  orij^in  were  emplriynl  in  indci  r 
lamps  for  this  ptirpcr?^.    Al'.hounh  many  kj;aL-,  were 


used  locally,  only  co!v:a 


d 


had  any  very. 


extended  use, and  they  have  Let  n  pr.u  in  ally  suppl.inled 
by  mineral  oil,  which  was  intro<lund  as  an  illurr.inant  in  iRfj. 
Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  the  lamps  were  shallow 
vessels  into  which  a  short  length  of  wick  dipped;  the  flame 
was  smoky  and  discharged  acrid  vapours,  giving  the  minioMlm 
of  light  with  the  maximum  of  smell.  The  first  notable  improve- 
ment  wis  made  by  Aoj  Aigiad  ia  17%^  Hit  I 
of  two  ooacentfk  tabtt  tiNwa  aUa  tto 
pbod;  thi  Maiaacr  tabs  kd  a  comat  of  «ir  to  play 
the  hmt  MRM*  of  the  dmdar  fhme,  whIUt  the  combiatloar 
was  materially  improved  by  placing  around  the  flame  a  chimney 
which  rested  on  a  perforated  gallery  a  short  distance  b«k>w 
the  burner.  .\rg:ind's  origifwl  burner  is  the  parent  form  of 
innumerable  modifications,  all  more  or  less  complex,  such  as 
the  Cartel  and  the  moderator. 

A 
sent 

^.  /■  i-  The  till"-  r  is  iKjl.iered  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  d,  "u«t 
al>ovc  o,  and  t).'-'  iniirval  itn  i  ii'tr  siirf.m  lA  itie  tiil«'  g 

and  the  inner  surfae*  o(  the  tube  J  is  an  annular  cylindrical  canity 
dosed  at  Ifce  bottani,  coniaurini  the  cyliadrical  cotton  wick  » 
■•nniiaal.  Thaimki»faadlolfca«iGktMteii.ti^«J^iaa«Nito 


.\  fypic.ll  cx.imp!c  of  the  Argand  burner  and  chimney  is  reprc- 
ntcd  in  hR.  I.  in  which  th«  burner  is  coropoaed  of  three  iuIom, 
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vUfai     amlar  MMligr  b  dmk*  tabt 

~,  Md  Mrvti  to  ctevM*  mm!  &tanm  tht 

>  on  tkt  bottom  of  the  tube  a,  and  re- 
toO  that  dnpt  dowo  fr<im  the  wick  along  the 
■uffaee  ci  the  tube  (.    The  air 
tbrough  the  holes  0,  o,  aiul 
up  thnrngh  the  tube  f  to  main- 

 the  oombuMkm  in  the  Intetkir  of 

tl*  circular  flame.  The  air  which 
■riintiint  the  cowbmtion  on  the  ex- 
tarior  Mtt  ct  the  wick  entcn  tliroush 
the  boles  m,  with  which  rn  i«  perfor- 
ated. When  the  air  in  the  chimney  >• 
ratified  by  the  h«t  of  the  Hame,  the 
Mirrounding  heavier  air,  entering  the 
knrer  part  ef  the  chinmey,  pasac*  up- 
ward with  a  rapid  current,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  RG  ia  the  cylindrical 
gla5«i  chimney  with  a  ahoulder  or 
constrict iiin  at  R,  G.  The  oil  flows 
(runt  a  tiulo  rcaervotr,  and  occupte*  the 
cavity  between  the  tubea  (and  d.  The 
part  ki  is  a  short  tuba,  wnich  receiv-ci 
the  circular  wkk,  and  iHika  ipirally  on 
the  tube  r,  by  meana  of  a  working 
in  the  hollow  »piral  froove  on  the  ex- 
terior tuHacc  of  (.  The  mick  tulie  haj» 
alw>  a  catch,  which  work*  in  a  perpen- 
dicular tlit  in  the  tube  f;  and,  by 
turning  the  tube  /,  the  w>ck-iube  will 
be  raiwd  or  lowered,  for  which  purpow 
a  ring,  or  gallery,  rn,  6ts  on  the  tube  d, 
ami  r'-i~r!\i>  (he  pl.v«  chimney  RG;  a 
wire  S  14  attarhni  to  the  tutie  /,  and. 
bending  nvi  r.  ends  along  the  out- 
aide  of  d.  I  he  [i.trt  rn,  that  supports 
lite  glaM  chiiiu)c\',  ia  conrtocted  by 
iaor  otiMr  viica  Witt  tlw  liac  *•  iriuch 
Mmouadi  the  «Aa  4^  ail  caa  be 
moved  nKind.  When  n»  ta  twned 
round,  it  carriea  with  it  tha  lla(  fl,  tiK 
wire  S,  anJ  th<-  tiil>e /,  thus  ruiiin^  or  dcpreising  the  wide 

A  device  in  the  form  of  a  mm  .11  nn  i.Jlic  di*k  or  button,  known  as 
the  Ljvcipool  btjttan  from  lutvmg  lx:cn  fint  adopted  la  the  ao-callcd 
Umptm  luMb  effects  (or  the  cunent  of  air  paoang  «d  tho  interior 
of  tlW  Anud  burner  the  tame  objea  aa  tna  ODWtnctlon  of  the 
chimney  KG  securr*  in  ttte  caae  of  the  external  tube.  The  button 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  wire  ia  placed  ri^ht  above  the  burner  tube  {. 
and  throws  out  ecjually  all  round  againw  the  fUmc  the  current  of 
.iir  which  ja-y:-*  1151  through  f.  The  mult  of  these  expedients, 
when  pfoperty  applied,  ia  the  production  of  an  exceedingly  aolkl 
brilliant  whita  ligM,  abeoluteiv  amoheleM.  tUa  ibaarioc  tMt  the 
oomboatioa  of  tho  oil  b  perfectly  accomplished. 

TbaaManbf  vUefaanatfomly  n-f^ufatedamlf  ofoniafaraaght 
t> tha boraarwiea  with  tha  ^esn>.in  nl  theoB  wwatr.  laaome 
BOW  hi  uae,  by  ring-formed  reservoirs  and  other  «!• 
pedient",  the  whole  <A  the  oil  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
of  the  burner.    In  what  are 
fountain  reading,  or  atudv 
'  t  prindpnl  resenroir  M 
abovoiha  Vomer  ktvct,  and  varioua 


means  are  adopted  for  maintaininK 
.1  Mil  ply  from  them  at  the  level  of 
tin-  burner.  But  the  most  con- 
VI  iiient  poiitionforthcoilreeenroir 
in  lamps  (or  general  use  is  directly 
under  the  burner,  and  in  thia  case 
the  stand  of  (he  lamp  itaetf  is 
utiiitcd  the  oil  \t*»cI.  In  the 
case  of  fixe<l  oils,  as  the  oib  of 
animal  and  vegetable  orit;io  used 
to  be  called,  it  is  mii-Nv»ry  with 
•uch  larapa  to  introduce  some  appli- 
■aaa  for  mdag  a  aapply  of  otf  la 
tha  bnnHr,  um  mmtf  atadudi  of 


Pkj,  r— Section  of 
Lamp. 


cfTecting  this  were  devised,  nM«t  of 

jT  which  »Tni:  ultimately  supmedcd 

by  t  he  moderat  or  b  m  p.  The  Carrel 
or  pump  lamp,  invented  by  B. 
G.  Caroel  in  ittoo,  is  still  to  some 
extent  used  in  France.  It  oooMsts 
of  a  double  pbtoo  y  gwi^  (ordng  the  oil  through  a  tube  to  the 
burner,  worhiiAbirclMbwont. 

A  form  of  ttHMHgiutip  etill  in  use  is  «<en  in  section  in  fig.  3. 
The  lamp  is  rrvount'f!  on  a  standar.1  on  which  it  ran  be  raided  or 
Icrnpned  at  will,  an  !  h\ol  t",  a  th  ;m'  «.  -1  w  The  oil  rr-seTNoir  is 
in  twri  jnrt',  the  iiiii«t  n.  N  wic  -in  ihm  rU'l  fla»l<  mhich  fiti  into  hb. 
from  whu  li  0\i-  t'crii'-r  i-'  'Iiii-ctIv  t^-r'nich  the  tul*  d;  k  is  an 
overflow  cup  for  any  oil  that  csGa|jes  at  the  bonier,  and  it  is  pierced 


for  adnntting  the  cumnt'^fldr  t*  tha  OMti*  tube  c( 
the  Aigand  burner.  The  lamp  is  filled  oMi  ol  by  withdrawing  the 
flask  sc.  filSng  it.  and  inverting  it  into  ka  plaoa.  The  under  reaervoir 
kb  U'Jm  from  it  to  the  bomer  level  on  a  Haa  with  tho  month  of  oc 
So  soon  as  that  IomI  Mia  boloor  th*  noydi of  aba  babUa  of  ak 
sets  accese  «o  tha  vppar  mmtmk,  aad  ol  aptfai  flb  ay  M  f»  tha 
level  M. 

The  moderator  lamp  Otg.  %),  invcoilod  by  Franchot  aboot 
from  the  nmplicity  and  efficiency  of  its  arrangemeM*  lapicttv 
•opcmded  almost  all  other  form*  il  mechanical  lamp  for  Ha  am 
anwial  and  v'ccet able  oils.  Thetwoesaentialfeatureaof  tbtBMAM* 
tor  lamp  are  (t )  the  «trnng  spiral  spnig  srhich,  acting  on  a  pistoo 
within  the  cylimlrical  r^sTT-vDir  M  ihe  lamp.  scr\'es  to  pn>t)cl  the  oil 
to  the  burner,  and  (i)  (he  ascending  tulx-  C  thniugh  which  the  oil 
passes  upwards  to  the  burner.  Tlic  latter  consist  of  two  lectioni^ 
the  lower  fixed  to  and  passing  through  the  piston  A  into  the  oil 
reservoir,  and  the  iipix-r  attochcid  to  the  bomer.  The  lower  or  | ' 
section  moves  within  the  upper,  which  forma  a  ihcMh  < 
nearly  its  whnlc  length  when  the  Spring  Is  fully  1 
the  centre  ol  the  ujijicr  tube 
posses  a  wire,  "  the  moder- 
ator," O,  and  it  is  by  this  wire 
that  the  supply  of  oil  to  the 
burner  is  icgolated.  Tho 
spring  exert*  its  greateat  force 
on  the  oil  in  the  n-x-rvoir  w  hen 
it  is  fully  wound  up,  ami  in 
proportion  as  it  exii.ui<ts  and 
dcMA:niU  its  pu«>  r  ilecn^aacai 
But  when  tne  apparatus  ia 
wound  up  the  wire  passing 
down  the  upper  tube  extends 
throughout  Inc  whole  length 
of  the  lower  and  narrower 
]ii»ton  tul)e,  obstructing  to  a 
certain  extent  the  (re<_-  tl'iw  of 
the  oil.  In  proportion  as  the 
spring  oaooUa,  the  length  ol 
the  wire  within  the  lower  tube 
is  decreased  i  the  upward  flow 
of  oil  is  facilitated  in  the 
vime  ratio  as  the  force  urging 
it  iipik.ird*  is  •■eakcncd.  In 
alt  mechanical  lamps  the  flow 
ia  in  excess  of  the  iOBiomiM 
capacity  of  the  bomer,  aad 
in  the  moderator  the  nir^lua 
oil,  ikywin^  over  the  wick, 
falls  back  into  the  reservoir 
above   the  pistoo, 


ah>ng  with  new  eupply  oil  it 
deooend*  into  the  hiwcr  dda  by  amaaa  of  leather  valvto  0,  a. 
B  repreaeou  the  nek  which,  whh  tha  piMoa  D,  winds  up  the  apiial 
hard  gainst  E  when  the  lamp  la  prepared  for  uae.  The- 
wire  ia  teen  separatdy  in  GGt   and  FGC  illoatiataa 
al  di^ilyi5ih<|  tiAan  iii  the  apptr  iwi—  al 

As  early  aa  1781  the  Idea  ma  amted  of  burning  napltllia, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ooal  at  low  tetnperatuiea,  for 
illuminatinir  purposes,  and  in  1820,  when  coal  pas 
was  sfru{:gi:np  into  prominence,  IiRht  oils  obtained 
Ly  (he  lil^tlJl.lt;on  of  coal  tar  were  cmjiloycd  in  the 
HoUid&y  Ump,  which  is  still  the  rhirt  factor  in  illuminating  the 
street  barrow  o(  the  costcrmonger.  In  this  lamp  the  coal  naphtha 
is  in  a  conical  reservoir,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  flows  slowly 
down  through  a  long  IMttl  ttpSBasy  to  a  rose  burner,  which, 
heated  HP  by  ihaflaiMk  tqpotiiea  the  n«plHba,ud  thaa 
tha  linf  af  anal  jMflfiiiM«ica|iijigfiMto«bnMfflnac« 

It  mmjm  iIm  Ht/g—  YwMg  hrt  tte Jttawllf  j_ 
toai><wiJ>ttWi<f  prtiwtwilBtthKBBiiggCicllhw  at  ABmw, 
in  Dntgrdiire,  and  found  that  be  could  by  distiuation  obtain 
from  it  a  Itibricant  of  considerable  vaiut.  The  commercial 
success  of  this  material  wa.^  accompanied  by  a  failure  of  the 
supply,  and,  rightly  imagininR  that  as  the  oil  had  apparently 
come  from  the  Coal  Measures,  it  might  be  obtained  by  distillatioil 
from  material  of  the  same  character.  Young  began  iovcstigatiom 
in  this  dirrrtion.  and  in  1850  started  distilling  oils  from  a  shale 
known  as  the  "  Bathgate  miocnL"  in  this  way  fbanding  the 
Scotch  oO  industry.  At  first  WA  tttcatioD  wis  paid  to  the 
fitneaa  «r  tbc  «1  far  bonfaig  pupttm,  aMM^  It  tiie  eattr 
days  at  /DMtMi  Yotwi  altMptcd  ts  bam  amw  of  tke 
distillates  la  an  Argaad  hmp.  and  later  b  ■  hnp  nadc  maojr 
yean  bcfoM  Ibr  the  eaaan^ptioo  of  taipgrthg.  AboM  ttss. 
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however,  it  was  noticed  that  the  lighter  distillates  were  beinf 
shipped  to  Ccrnvany,  where  lampj  lilUil  for  the  i.on$umplioa 
of  the  grades  of  oil  now  known  as  lamp  i  .1  wire  Ixuit;  made  by 
Stoh%va^M-r  of  Berlin;  wme  of  ihese  Umps  were  imported, 
an  J  sin.iiar  lao^h  vcw  •ttcfwanb  wmabidbmi  bgrLaidlnr 

b  P>BBiylviak  in  tSsg  Colonel  E.  L.  Dnke't  ctacccwful  bor- 
iag  for  petroteura  rcMltwl  ia  Um  floadiitg  oi  the  nuikct  with  oil 
•t  prices  never  before  4mmtA  pMiihIe,  md  led  to  the  introducl  ion 
«lkaip»ininGcnBaivfariueaMaBvtioB.  AUhovili  Uic  fir|bt 
AwwiBii  nlMl  iaca  peHehuM  lMi»fc<tted  Ihtt  year 
aw  fwty  tete  appKcatiofts,  tad  lot  dM  mm  vmMf  yma 
Acsravtnied iVnit  eighty  a  year. 

EngtUh  Ump-makits  .\trij  m  i  behind  in  their  attempts  to 
improve  on  the  mclhod-.  in  um:  iur  producictg  the  liigbcsl  results 
from  the  various  grades  of  oil,  and  In  1865  Hinks  introduced 
the  duplex  burner,  while  Inter  improvcmenis  m.^le  in  various 
directions,  by  Ilinks,  Silbrr,  1  I;,  fru-.  lui  to  ihc  hn^h  (l> -no 
of  perfection  to  be  found  in  tlie  lamps  of  to-day.  Mineral  uil 
for  lamps  as  used  in  England  at  the  present  lime  may  be  defined 
as  consisting  of  those  portiow  U  the  dirtiltole  from  ikak  oil 
or  crude  petroleum 
which  have  their  flash- 
point above  73*  F.,  and 
vblcb  Are  mobile 
MOUfb  to  be  M  by 
oapiUarity  ia  MaSdent 
quantity  to  the  flame. 
The  oil  placed  in  the 
lamp  reservoir  is  drawn 
up  by  the  capiUaiiiy  of 
the  wick  to  the  llame, 
and  being  there  vola- 
tilized, is  converted  by 
the  heat  of  the  burning 
flame  into  a  gascooi 
mixture  of  hydrofW 
and  hydrocarbon^ 
rhicb  is  ultimately 

'      U»  niqrgCB 


In  the  flame  to  a  far  tttdktr  IneaodcMcace  ao  at  to  $eean.m.  gi 
illuainatinc  powrr.  Hiii  in  jpractioe  has  been  doot  In  two  waya^ 

first  by  drawing  in  the  air  by  the  up-suck  of  the  heated  and  expanJca 
products  of  cunit>us(ion  in  a  chimney  fitted  over  the  flame,  and 
Mxundly  by  creating  a  draught  from  a  .■.mall  <lu<'l<w<irk  fan  in  the 
l>aiic  of  the  lamp.  It  n.  iciviry  to  break  the  iii;tial  rush  of  the 
draught:  (hU  u  mo>tly  ctlc-cted  by  dikks  of  perforated  metal  in 
the  baae  of  the  burner,  called  dtguitwt,  while  the  metal  dome  which 
surrounds  and  riacs  slightly  above  the  wiclc<holder  serves  to  dcAcct 
lite  air  on  to  the  flame,  as  in  the  Wanacr  lamp.  Tb^  arrangementa 
al>^  act  to  4  certain  extent  a*  rrgcncrators,  the  air  passing;  over  the 
healed  metal  surfaces  UinR  jkjtmi-d  before  reaching  the  flame, 
whilst  disks,  cones,  tmti  ru.  [«  iforalcd  tubes,  inner  air-tubes,  &c., 
have  been  introduced  to  increase  the  illuminating  pomr  and  com-, 

Aooordlng  to  Sir  Bowciton  Redwood,  duplea  burners  which  g^ 

a  fbme  of  28  candtc-powrr  have  an  average  m1  consumption  ef 
50  grains  per  candle  per  hottr,  white  Argand  flames  of  38  candla> 
power  consume  about  45  grains  of  oil  per  candle  per  hour.  These 
figures  were  oblaimxl  from  lamps  of  the  best  types,  and  to  olHain 
information  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  u ted  in  daily  practice, 
a  number  of  the  mmt  mmgt  tj/prn'tmn  «nmlMd.  vsnw  both 
.American  and  RnrfM  M.  The  rMAa  eblanicd  are  cmbodM  In 
Tabic  I.  The  first  noteworthy  point  in  this  taHe  is  the  apparent 
superiority  of  the  Amcricsn  over  Russian  oil  in  the  maioniy  of 
tlM  lamiia  employed,  and  them  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  «i  thcL 
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of  the  air  and  oooverted  into 
cution  dbM^de  and  «nitcr  vapour,  the  prodnctt  of  complele 


in. 


.  T»  MMie  big 
■Hiittepmto' 


high  illuminating  power,  tageihcr  with  a  smokeless 
'  aeednctnof  oonipieto  «oiiwmlioil»  strict  attention 
.  f  aevcranmportant  factofa.  In  the  first  place,  the 
vM  nwsi  be  so  arranged  as  (o  supply  the  right  quantity  of  oil  for 
IpiifieBtioil  at  the  burner-head— the  flaine  must  be  neither  starved 
•opovctfed:  if  tlie  former  i*  the  case  great  lois  of  liRht  is  occasioned, 
while  an  eiccss  of  oil,  by  providing  tni>re  Ii)i|ro<.jrl)on4  than  t!ic 
air-supply  10  the  flame  can  completely  burn,  gives  rise  to  smoke 
and  pnxltKiv  of  inrompletc  oamMMioa,  Hit  wiioa  ef  Iho  wick 
depending  on  the  catxUary  tdjoo  Of  tbe  ■liewmupiu  tubes  (Drming 
tba  eoUoa  fibre,  nothing  but  long-staple  cotton  of  good  quality 
Mould  be  employed:  this  should  be  S|<un  into  a  c>Mrse  loose  thre.td 
with  as  Utile  iwi^t  in  it  as  pot^ible.  ard  from  Ihn  the  wirk  i--  tunlt 
up.  HaviHR  obtained  a  wick  of  wift  tcunro  ami  liiose  pUit.  1!  -h-  uhl 
be  weU  dried  before  the  fire,  aixl  when  put  in  position  in  the  Lamp 
moat  fill  the  wick-huldw  Willi— I  bfiag  comawsstd.  It  should  be 
of  auftcicnt  length  to  reach  to  the  bottom  01  the  oil  reservoir  and 
Itoavc  an  Inch  or  two  on  the  bottom.  Such  a  »Hck  »itl  ^ik-W  up  the 
eO  in  a  regular  arwl  uniform  sray,  provided  that  tlir  !■  ••'  I  -il  the  (nl 
f»  not  allowed  to  fall  trio  low  in  ihe  Limp,  but  it  must  l»-  u  tm  r::'.M  n  rt 
that  the  wick  acts  as  a  filler  for  l\w  oil.  and  that  if  any  •w<Jimrnt 
be  oresent  it  will  be  ictaincd  by  and  choke  the  capilUttes  upon 
wUchlbe  action  of  the  «lck4llfWiidi.a»  that  a  wiekahoald  not  be 
rned  for  too  long  a  time.  A  ceod  nrie  l»  that  the  wfek  shooM, 
when  new.  trail  for  >  m.  on  the  bottom  of  the  oQ  vessel,  and  shonkl 
be  discarded  when  these  a  in.  have  been  burnt  off. 

When  the  hmp  is  lighted  the  oil  burns  with  a  heav>',  smoky 
fl.ime,  because  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  snffuii  nt  n  tu  l  otniilttc 

the  comhtistion,  and  not  only  are  soot  flakes  produced,  but  products 
of  incomplete  combustioa,  eadi      Miboa  monaaida  aad  ««an 

Kroleum  vaponr,  escape  ■<he  flnl  nemeri  higMv  infuiiBm  to 
Ith,  and  the  second  of  an  offensive  odfmr.  To  supply  the  ntteuary 
Omraal  e/  et>  to  the  llsme,  an  artifirial  draut^ht  Ivas  to  be  created 
which  shall  impinge  upon  the  h<itt..m  M  the  fl.ime  ,ind  »werp  up- 
wards o\tT  its  surface.  Rivine  it  ntuliiv.  .in;l  t'\  <  1  nr.;  tKr 
CWwbuatioH  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  could  be  done  otherwise, 

iMiMmilnMiiiliiiiii  1*11  lUHilwMniiWfli— fiii*» 


lamps  on  the  nvarlfct  are  constructed  to  bom  American  or  shale  oil. 
A  »econd  interesting  |)oint  i»  that  with  the  flat-flame  Limps  ihe 
Russian  oil  is  as  good  as  the  American.  We  have  Redwood's 
authority,  moraovrr,  for  the  last  that  after  pniloneed  burning  the 
Russian  oil,  es'en  in  lamps  least  anited  to  it,  gives  highly  improved 
results.  Although  the  average  consumption  with  tnese  lamps  ia 
close  upon  60  grains  per  candle  with  American  oil,  yet  some  of  tlio 
burners  arc  so  manifestly  wasteful  that  5"  cnins  per  candle-power 
per  hour  is  the  fain  ~r  to  t  il,  l..r  .nu  .  .il<  uliiion  d>  to  iM-.t- 

The  dangers  of  the  mineral  oil  lamp,  Hliith  were  a  grave  draw* 
back  in  the  past,  have  been  vciy  much  reduced  by  iHtptovementa 
in  construction  and  quality,  ami  if  it  were  paMKIe  to  abolish  the 
cheap  and  dangerous  rubbish  sold  in  poor  neighbiairheodi^  and  to 
prevent  the  use  of  sidc-fillcfs  and  glass  reservoirs  in  lamna  of  better 
quality,  a  still  larger  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  would 
t.ike  (Life.  In  the  u>e  of  the  lamp  for  domcMic  pnrp>*cs  only  -..-rt 
well  fitting  «i<ks  should  be  employed,  and  the  tamp  should  be 
filfed  with  ofl  eaeh  day  eoao  new  loiliov  it  to  bum  too  low  and 
so  icnve  a  large  spaet  above  the  wtfiee  «f  IIm  oQ  in  the  feserveia. 
Itie  lamp  should  never  be  moved  whilst  alight,  and  it  should  only  be 
put  out  by  means  of  a  proper  extinguisher  or  by  blowing  across 
the  top  instead  of  down  the  chimney.  By  these  meana  the  risk  ef 
.irritant  would  btio  loANCd  OS  to  cMnpMo  fteMmUy  «iUi  oHkar 

illuminattts. 

Candks.  od  and  coal  gMaH  amk  the  anme  fradncto  of  ( 
corobusdoo.  vis.  carbon  gfaddf  and  jrater  vapour..  The  < 
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LIGHTING 


which  practical  experience  does  not  Iwsr  out.  The  explinalion  of 
tnis  is  to  be  found  in  thrw  l.xf. :  Hr^t,  whrnr  we  illuminate  a 
room  with  candle^  or  oil  we  arr  cnnt< n'nl  with  iniinx*  and 

more  local  light  than  when  »l  jre  u  i '  i  •.  jrnl  in  J  r  «  ni  of  ordinary 
/xe  would  DC  more  likely  to  uw  a  Ump  or  two  c.indk-s  than  the 
far  hieher  illumirution  we  ihould  demand  il  gas  were  en)plo>-cd. 
Secondly,  the  amount  of  water  vapour  given  off  durine  the  com- 
bu%tion  of  gan  it  greater  than  in  the  ca?e  of  the  other  illiiniinant?. 
and  water  vapour  absorbing  radiant  heat  from  thL-  burning  (;a» 
become*  healed,  and,  di(Tu>ing  itiell  about  the  n»)m,  r.»u'.<  i  jiti-at 
oppri'\%ion,  Alv)  the  air,  being  highly  rhargciJ  with  multure.  i» 
unable  to  take  up  *o  rapidly  the  water  vapour  which  i«  always 
•wBMrt^gffBBi  wwiriro«awrtMii,«adiiitla»  way  the  functiom 
<f  tw  body  wui*<«  dight  dwck  iMittaciM  •  fcdiiig  of  depreuion. 


K  vity  nacaful  type  of  oil  lamp  for  use  in  cnsiiwerinf  U 
1  to  Iks  lufiiw.  OMy,  and  WelU  lights, innrhich  the 
MO  KlMMd  iiMi  •  RMtvoir  by  air-presMR  thiwigh 
•l|^nl  bested  by  the  flune  of  ihK  Utnp,  and  the  heated 
'  ott,  being  then  ejected  partly  as  vapour  and  partly 
as  spray,  burns  with  a  larxc  and  highly  luminous  flame.  Tlic 
great  drawback  to  these  dovicci  ii  that  a  certain  projxjrlion 
of  the  oil  '\>T.\y  escapes  combustion  and  is  deposited  in  the 
vicinity  of  thi-  liKhi.  This  form  of  l.^mp  is  often  used  (or  hcatini; 
as  well  is  lightiri^^  ihc  ri\cis  nci'liil  fi,r  the  Forth  IJrulyc 
were  heated  in  trays  by  lamp%  of  this  type  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  required.  The  great  advantage  of  these  Lamps  was 
that  oils  «( tittle  valtie  could  be  employed,  and  the  ligiit  obtained 
i|H>HMliHcd  to  7S0  candles  per  gallon  o(  Oil  oonturted.  Tbey 
•HMf  ta  a  ortain  aatcnt  be  looked  upoa  aa  the  foforunnets  of 
ynwapallwnHaiicccaeftilfonnoliiirani«icciitcfl'b>in>er. 

Aa  mtif  aa  iMs  Anlwr  Uaoa  attempted  to  make  a  burner 
for  hctting  Mrpoaca  m  tit»  iangaing  principle,  iM.  by  injecting 
mimttt  ^  lUMfei;  praswe  from  a  fiae  tube  Into  a  chamber 
tt  U\mt  where  it  amild  be  hoatcd  by  the  waste  heat  escaping 
from  the  flame  below,  ihc  vapour  so  produced  being 
m.idc  to  issue  from  a  small  jet  under  the  pressure 
taustd  by  the  initial  air-pnssurc  and  the  c!t[>ansion  in  the 
gasifying  tube.  This  jet  of  k'-'s  »  »s  then  led  into  what  was 
practically  an  atmospheric  buriir  r,  ,iiid  drew  in  with  il  sutiRiciU 
air  to  cause  its  combustion  with  a  non-luminous  blue  llamc 
of  gnat  hcaii!i|,>  |>oucr.  At  the  time  when ^is  was  first  done 
the  Wdsbach  mantle  had  aol  yet  reached  (be  period  of  com- 
■Wdal  utility,  and  attcmpu  were  made  to  use  this  Hanie  for 
the  generation  of  light  by  consuniag  it  in  a  mantle  of  fine 
pjatinom  gaiue,  which,  although  ghAlg  a  very  fine  illuminating 
dudag  Uie  lint  few  boun,  very  aooa  thaicd  the  {ale  of 
■mln^'tliat  bt  caibonlsMlM  of  tto  platlnttin 
.1  toak  flaeet  omI  ^•■ti^yad  It*  pvotr  «f  Si^  cniiHVity. 
It  was  not  «mit  189J  that  t^  perfecting  of  the  WMMCfi  mantle 
enabled  this  method  of  consuming  the  oil  to  be  employed. 
The  Kitson  lamp,  and  also  the  Empire  lamp  on  a  similar  prinLtjilc, 
have  given  rc-i'.ilts  which  ought  to  ensure  their  future  sueee-.>, 
the  only  dr.i'.vh.irk  brinf;  that  they  need  a  cert.iin  amount  of 
intelligent  care  to  k<  ep  them  in  gtxnl  working  order. 

Oil  gas  and  oil  v.ipours  dilfer  from  coal  gas  merely  in  the 
proporliein  and  Rieater  eumplcxity  of  the  li) iirtxarl>on 
moleruli.'s  present,  and  to  render  the  oil  llame  avail- 
able  tor  ine.i:i<lrsceal  lighting  it  is  only  necessary  to 
came  Lbe  oil  gas  or  vapour  to  Ixcomc  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  air  before  it  arrives  at  the 
^Oint  of  COinbuitioB.   Bat  witk  fUea  so  rich  in  hydrocarbons 


devdoMl  ttm  «B  It  fl  cxccesivdy  difficult  to  get 
the  MCNMiy  av  tatinaidy  and  evenly  miied  with  the  gas 
ta  fofident  propoctloa  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  If 
even  coal  gas  be  taken  and  mixed  with  *-2l  volumes  of  air, 
its  luminosity  is  destroyed,  but  such  a  flame  would  be  useless* 
with  the  ir.candcscent  mantle,  as  if  the  non  liiminoui  flame 
be  superhe.iied  a  certain  proportion  of  its  luminosity  will  rc- 
apprar.  When  sueh  a  llame  is  used  with  a  mantle  the  super- 
heating effect  of  the  mantle  itself  very  quickly  le.ids  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  hylrocarlKins  and  LlackcninR  of  the 
mantle,  which  not  only  rob^  it  of  its  light  giving  powers,  but 
also  rapidly  ends  its  Efc.    If,  however,  the  proportion  of  air 


■nkcuks  being  burnt  up  before 
«f  the  Baantle,  all  chance  of 


altered,  uA  tin 
impact  witli  the  heated 
btachettiitt  la  tteoldid* 
Or  thelm  attempta  to  eenatnict  a  aaiiafaetory  tSL  hop  which 

could  be  uwd  with  the  incaodocent  mantle,  this  trouble  ahoaed 
itself  to  be  a  most  icrious  one,  as  although  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  (o  reguLite  a  rirrutar-wicked  Hame  led  by  an  cxccn  oil  air  a*  to 
make  it  non  ItinniHiut,  lh«  moment  the  mantle  was  put  upon  this, 
blackening  quickJy  appoaitd.  while  when  methods  fw  obtaining 
a  further  «r  HpHhr  wtm  d« jiaal  the  difculty  of  producing  a  flanK 
which  wouM  boniliBra  oomideiaDfetfm  witaout  oonstam  neceuity 
for  regulation  proved  a  mHous  dnwfaack.  Tfati  trouble  has  militated 
against  most  of  the  incandctocnt  oil  lamps  placed  upon  the  market. 

It  »on  became  evident  that  if  a  wick  were  employed  the  difiiculiy 
of  getting  it  perfectly  symmetrical  was  a  serious  matter,  and  that  it 
could  only  be  utiliaed  m  drawing  the  oil  up  to  a  heating  chamber 
where  it  ooqM  M  tMhNiiaad  topmhioe  (he  ol  gas,  which  on  ibea 
being  mfatid  With  air  weaU  gtm  the  non  jwilniiMi  flame.  In  the 
earlier  forms  of  imndeacent  oil  tarapa  the  general  idea  was  to  Midk 
the  oil  up  by  the  capillarity  of  •  circular  wick  to  a  point  a  ihait 
distance  below  the  opening  of  the  burner  at  whiih  tiic  It.ime  »as 
fornird,  .ind  here  the  oil  \  j|>iiri?e<J  or  gasihi-l  l  y  I  1  it  :f 
the  head  of^tbe  burner.  An  air  supply  was  then  drawn  up  thruv^h 
n  (aba  pamiag  thna^  thaaemBal  the  wiel^tubc,  while  a  iccond 
air  current  waaaaanaofedaatodiediarEe  itwif  almost  horiaontally 
u[vm  the  burning  gas  below  the  Can,  M  tkb  soy  giving  a  noa- 
luminniis  and  very  hot  flame,  which  II  kept  Vcty  carnally  adjuaMd 
difordol  excellent  results  with  an  incandescent  mantle.  Il  MO 
an  ,irr.inL;i  nii  ni  ,11111  wh.it  of  ih;  .  I  'vir  i,  ttr  that  was  iotrodUOCd  bv 
the  U'eUbach  Company.  The  lamps,  howcvcn  required  such  carcid 
attention,  and  weie  moreover  ma  imsular  in  iMr  performance,  that 
they  never  proved  very  succeMful.  Many  other  maia  have  leeched 
a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  but  have  not  ao  far  aetaiMd  toAdeat 
regularity  of  action  to  make  them  commercial  MMOMNI.  One  of 
the  most  successful  «as  deviNC<)  by  F.  Altinann,  in  which  an  ia> 
K'  Tii'ius  .Trr.iiiiii  n  cnt  i.iij..i<i  ihe  \a|yiridtion  of  oil  .".ml  w.iH'r  bjf 
the  beat  of  a  little  uti  lamp  in  a  lower  and  separate  chamber,  and 
the  nriMure  of  oil  gaa  and  etcam  ««s  then  burnt  in  a  ^nMr>bad 
with  a  special  arrangement  of  air  supply,  heating  a  namJe  «» 
pc  nded  .■>l>ovc  the  borner-hf-ad. 

The  pi-rfcct  petroleum  incandescent  lamp  h.as  not  yet  been  madt^ 
bet  the  r<->,uks  thus  otitalned  show  that  whin  the  right  system 
has  n  founil  a  sery  y,\<  M  1111  n.  .im  in  ilie  .irirjiint  <A  light  developed 
from  the  (ic-lmlcuin  may  be  expected.  In  one  lamp  eapcrinMntcd 
with  lor  tome  time  It  was  easy  to  obtain  isoo  candle  hours  per 
gaJkm  of  oil.  or  three  tfmcs  the  annunt  of  light  obtainable  fram  ue 
oil  whan  burnt  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Before  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  had  become  so  univeml 
as  it  i^  ,it  present,  a  favourite  illuminant  for  country  miBllllW 
and  even  \  ill.sKes  where  no  coal  gas  w.is  available 
was  a  mixture  of  .lir  villi  the  vajxiur  of  vety  volatile 
hydrocarlions,  v.hieh  is  generally  known  as  "  air-gas."  This 
was  pt  j  lLiL  il  by  [lasHii^;  a  current  of  dry  air  through  or  over 
petroleum  sjHni  or  the  light  hydiucarlx>ns  dLstilled  from  tar, 
when  sufliricnt  of  the  hydrocarbon  was  taken  up  to  give  a 
luminous  flame  in  flat  flame  and  Argand  bumen  in  the  same 
way  as  coal-gas,  the  trouble  being  that  it  was  dIfficQH  to  rcgdate 
the  amount  of  hydrocarbon  held  in  atupeaiiaa  by  (fet  aif^  aa 
this  varied  very  widely  with  the  »«««p«-rtiirft  Aa  aailfia 
spread  to  the  aaaallet  viDa^aa.  and  ekciite  iUkttat  heauM 
utiBaed  ta  Jaqe  ketaea,  the  use  of  air-gu  died  e«t,  bM  wkh 
the  fleatol  InlaaAlHiM  nC  the  incaadaoent  mantle  it  again 
came  to  the  ftwt.  tlw  earlier  days  of  this  revival,  air-gas 
rich  in  hydrocirhon  vapour  was  made  and  w  is  fuf  her  aerated 
to  give  a  aon-Iujninous  flame  by  burning  it  m  an  atmospheric 
burner. 

One  of  the  best  iUustrations  of  this  system  was  the  Acrogcne  gas 
in  trad  need  b*A.  I*  Vriesland,  which  was  uiiliwd  for  tigbting  a 
number  of  viilagea  and  lallway  stations  on  the  continent  ol  buropc. 
In  lhi«  arraftccmcnt  .i  rrvolvmK  rnil  r.f  pi j^k-s  continually  dips  into 
petroleum  jpirit  cmitaiiiLd  in  a  cylimler.  and  the  air  passed  into  the 
cylinder  ihiough  the  coil  of  pipes  becomes  highly  carburttied  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  outlet  at  the  far  end  of  the  cylir.dir  T!i«; 
"sultinjt  gas  when  barnt  in  an  ordinary  burttcr  eivcs  a  lum>nou> 
flame:  it  can  be  uicd  in  alafMhem  burners  difieriaff  littk  fm* 
thoM  of  the  ordinary  tyae  With  an  ordinary  Wdwaeh  "Cj^ 
burner  it  pives  a  duty  of  about  30  candles  per  foot  of  ps  consumed, 
the  high  illuminatini;  powiT  being  due  to  the  fact  tlul  the  jas  i> 
under  a  pri«s.-.ure  of  from  6  to  8  in.  With  such  a  gas.  containing  a 
considerable  percentage  of  hydriK.a.-hon  vapour,  any  leakage  into 
the  air  of  a  room  would  give  rise  to  an  explosive  mixture,  in  the 


same  way  that  coal  (as  would  dOk  hot  inasmuch  aa  mixtures  of  the 
vapour  of  petroleum  spirit  aiHi  alt  asaonly  explosive  for  a  vcqr 
that  kH  fiws  t4S  to  94X»  aapw  Wfiaan  hawa  haia 
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introduced  in  whkb  by  keeping  tbe  aaujunt  o(  ptriroleum  vapour 
4t<%aad  burning  the  gas  under  prv»urc  in  a  upccijlly  connructcd 
>oa  iintiRC  nunttc  burner,  not  only  hat  it  been  found  possible 
to  produce  •  very  brg*  volume  of  gas  per  gallon  of  spirit  employed, 
but  the  ga«  ii  rudf  non'<xpln«ive.  incfv**e  in  the  amount  ot  air 
tokaag  it  lanlicr  ««By  fram  tlw  mtfUadot  limit.  Ike  Hookir.  IX- 
Laittecad  w«cidfliilicr  9iieB»Jii««  Imbued  iipoa  tUtprii^^ 


t  OMiMmM 

Ift  tn  MMURBWaU  ot  fliaminating  v:ih:r  the  standard  of 
eonptrtiolt  used  in  En^aad  is  the  l:f.;hi  >>cltlcd  by  a  »pcrm 
ClriiJIc  of  the  size  kiiuwn  Ji  "  i.e.  six  to  ihc  p>ci'inil, 

Cousuniirg  l.'ogt.iius  of  <,pH;ir:i  [)<:{  liour,  arni  jllfiuu^;!:  in  phoU)- 
mcuic  work  siighL  i.itqujliiKs  la  burning  have  led  lo  tlio  candle 
being  (fivcitdcfl  in  prai.  ikc,  ilie Standard  liini.ij  butiimt;  ptniane 
vapour  whith  h.wc  rcpl.tced  them  arc  arranged  lo  yic.'J  a  IikIiI 
of  ten  candles,  and  the  photometric  moils  &n  ejiptessed  as 
before  in  terms  of  can  llcs. 

Wben  William  Murdoch  fim  wed  coal-sas  at  his  Redruth 
iMee  ia  1999^  I*  bant  tbe  fta  ae  it  escaped  from  the  open 
mi  of  a  miall  Iran  ttiba,  boC  aoca  icalijriai  that  tlua  plan  en- 
tailed vetylaifecoRsuinptkm  of  fatamlgaveavety  email  ainoent 
el  ligbt,  ne  welded  up  the  ci>d  of  his  tube  and  bored  three  small 
Mw  te  II,  ■•  afrangcd  that  they  formed  three  divergent  jets 
of  flanic.  From  the  shape  of  (he  lljmt  y.o  jiro:!  jckI  this  burner 
received  the  name  ol  the  "  tod.^pur  "  ljurncr,  antl  it  was  the 
one  used  by  ^turdoch  uhei>  in  1S07  hi-  fit  id  up  an  installatirm 
of  gas  liRhtiriR  at  Phillip's  &:  L'.c's  works  m  Mam  ties ler.  Thi«,— 
tlie  carlK^t  form  of  g  burnir — an  tllur  irMliiij;  \;iluf  uf 
a  ItUle  under  or>e  candie  ptr  cuLjc  luol  yf  gas  cuniumrtl,  and 
this  duty  was  slightly  increased  when  the  burner  vr.M  in.prMvcd 
by  fUiicning  up  the  welded  end  frf  Utc  tutjc  and  making  a 
•eries  of  small  holes  in  line  and  clOK  laptlii  1.  the  jets  (»{  fiame 

iroiB  iriikb  fate  the  buntcr  Uit  name  ol  the  "  cockacomb." 
It  dU  not  need  mock  tavmlvc  faculty  to  replace  the  line  of 
hokab)r«ttwHn|,|baCMt  bmlag  fram  whicb  biiml  In  a  sheet, 
tbeahl^  of  wbicli  led  to  the  burner  being  calTed  the  "  batswing." 

This  was  followed  in  iSjo  by  tin-  dliiuvtry  of  J  B.  NtiLon, 
of  Glasgow,  whose  namt:  is  renicmlx-rnl  in  connciion  with  ilic 
U',c  of  [hf  hot  r;ir  til.ist  in  iron  ^mtUinf;.  Out,  by  allowing  two 
fanus  lo  impiii^'e  upon  one  .inothci  so  .is  lo  form  a  flat  flame, 
a  slip;hl  incrca'.c  in  l.iniin(i-.iiy  w.is  (jIjI .liiu'l.  and  after  several 
{Preliminary  stages  the  union  jet  or  "nshtnil"  burner  was 
produced.  In  this  form  of  burner  two  fiolrs,  bored  at  the 
necessary  angle  in  the  same  nipple,  caused  two  streams  of 
HB*  to  impinge  upon  each  other  to  that  they  flattcncil  themselves 
Ml  Into  •  ahcct  «f  iamc  The  ftunta  #v«n  by  tbe  batswing 
Md  Abiall  bwnen  diffend  b  ibape,  the  former  bdnf  wide 
nad  «f  but  littk  beighi,  whOsl  tbe  laucr  vis  much  higher  and 
man  narrow.  This  factor  enwred  for  the  (khtatl  a  theater 
amount  of  p>opu!.irity  i1ki:i  (he  b;ilr.w.iiig  burnrr  h;id  obl.iinefl. 
as  the  fl.itre  \v.;5  less  aiicctcd  by  draughts  and  could  be  used 

with  a  (.-lobe,  although  tbe  Hhunlnatinf  eftdaacy  «( tbe  tva 

burners  differed  little. 

fn  a  lecture  at  \hr  Royal  Instituii(>n  on  the  :ofli  of  M.iy 
s'   r  Sir  Edward  I  rankland  showed  a  burner  he  had  devised 
foruiili^ngthehcat  ot  tbe  Same  to  raise  Ihc  tempcra- 
Bcputru-  |u„  of       jiif  aupply  necessary  for  ibe  corobusi  ion 
Ibhotv  0S*>         burner  was  an  Argaad  of  the  type 

tban  is  met  eeniinim  of  •  natal  ling  picfccd  with 
hekfaoaaMfhraafircleef  anianjeti,-llie  ring  «f  flame  bciag 
tnrrounded  by  a  chinrne)*.  Btrt  in  additioa  lo  thiacbiau)ey« 
PranLland  added  a  second  external  one.  extending  soma  distance 
below  the  first  and  clo-.cd  nt  the  bottotr.  biy  a  glass  plate  lilted 
air-tight  to  the  pillar  airrying  the  burner.  In  this  way  the 
air  needed  for  the  combustion  of  the  jv^^  '''kI  'c  P^*^  do'vn  the 
space  between  the  t«o  chimneys,  and  in  so  doing  became  highly 
bested,  partly  by  conl.iel  »ith  the  hot  ^lass,  and  partly  by 
tadiation.  Sir  Edward  Frankiand  estimated  that  the  icmpcra- 
Me  «f  the  air  rradlblt  the  flame  was  about  soo'F.  In  i8s4 
«  tmy  aimilar  amuigcmcnt  vaa  broHi^t  Airwaid  by  tbe 
Jtev.  W.  R.  Bowdhcb,  and,  ai  a  lai|e  anwant  of  publicity  «u 
ID  it.  Iba  laccptleo  at  Iba  meaiaatWc 


generally  atciibed  ta  \ 

Frankiand. 

The  priac^pla  ef  wiraawllea  was  adopted  bi  a  ntimber  of 
lampa,  tbe  beat  a(  wU^  «aa  bimight  out  by  Fri«lfkh  Siemena 
in  1879.  AlthoM^  originany  made  for  besting  purpos^^^rt,  the 
light  given  by  the  burner  was  so  effective  and  superior  to  any- 
thing obtained  up  to  that  ttnK  that  it  was  witb  fane  sHibi 
alterations  arlaptcd  for  illuminating  purposca. 

liiiprovcnHnls  foIlov\td  in  the  construction  and  design  of  the 
regenerative  lamp,  .ind  when  ustd  ai  an  overhead  burner  it  WSS 
found  that  not  only  was  .an  excellent  duty  obtained  per  cubic 
foot  ui  gas  consumed,  but  that  the  lamp  could  be  made  a  most 
efficient  engine  of  ventilation,  as  an  enormousamount  of  vitiated 
air  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  a  room  throiub 
a  flue  in  the  cdKai  space.  So  marked  was  tbe  increase  in  lijEl 
due  to  tbeaaiencnition  that  a  ceaaidefable  number  of  bunaia 
working  OS  ttda  prtadpla  weia  bttiadiiead.  aeme  «f  ibam  Ilka 


the  Wcnham  and  Cromartie  comii^  Into  eateasive  we.  They 
«-ere,  however,  costly  to  instal,  so  that  the  flat  flame  burner 
retained  its  popoisrity  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  its  r!i  \  v 
comparatively  low,  owing  to  the  (1an:5c  being  drawn  out  iiiio  a 
thin  sheet  and  s>o  cx(Kisrd  to  the  cooling  iniluence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Almoiit  at  ihc  sainc  timethatMurHoch  was  introifucing 
tlie  cockscomb  and  eockspur  burners,  he  also  rriadc  rough  forms 
of  Argand  burner,  consisting  of  two  concentric  pipes  bclwecn 
which  the  gas  was  led  and  burnt  with  a  circular  flame.  This 
form  was  soon  improved  by  filling  in  tbe  ipaca  betiwen  tbe  tabea 
with  a  ring  of  metal,  bored  with  finalwleaaacleietcnnlnf  tbat 
the  jets  coalesced  in  burmng  and  fava  a  mare  lathhctoiy  ftunc^ 
tbe  air  necessary  to  keep  tbe  ffatfta  steady  and  eaaaR  canpkta 
combustian  bebig  ebtabwd  l(y  the  diamta  cacaicd  a  cMmney 
placed  amund  ft.  When  it  began  ta  be  reeegnlted  that  the 
temperature  of  the  flame  had  a  great  effect  ur>on  the  amount 
of  light  emitted,  the  iron  tips,  which  had  been  universally  cm- 
plo)'ed,  ^Ktth  in  flat  flame  and  Argand  burners,  were  replaced 
by  steatite  or  Other  tvon-conducting  material  oi  similar  character, 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  heal  fiaaa  baiag  adthdiawa  fMM 

the  llamc  by  conduction. 

In  iKSo  the  burners  in  use  for  otal-taa  thercfeia  1 
of  flat  OaiiAc,  ArgsAd,  and  rfymeratlw  burners,  and  tbe  t 

;  as  follows: — 
Candk-  units 
per  <  lib.  ft. 
of  gas. 
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1-  Z2 
.     I -6 J 

',  i-iy 

2-  90 

.  3>aB 
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WW         a  • 
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Ml*  4  • 
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Ordinary  Argand 
Standard  Afgand  * 
Rcgcnerattve 

The  luminosity  of  a  coal-gas  fiamc  depends  upon  the  numlK'r 
of  carbon  particles  liberated  wiibin  it,  and  the  temperature  to 
which  they  can  be  heated.  Hence  the  tight  given  by  a  flame 
of  coal-gaecan  be  au;;mcntciJ  by  (t)  incrr  i  in^  the  number  of 
the  carbiM  partitlu,  and  (i)  raising  the  lature  to  which 
ihcy  are  ei|iQ<ad.  The  but  preeeia  ia  carried  out  by  enrichment 
(see  Gas:  Jfami^tadanf),  the  ancead  bbcat  obtained  by  regenera* 
tian,  tbe  aetiao  af  wUcb  ii  limiled  by  tbe  power  possessed  by 
the  aiateiial  of  wbidi  bimen  are  cmnposed  to  withstand  the 
superheating.  Although  with  a  perfectly  made  tegenerativr 
burner  it  might  be  possible  for  a  short  lui^c  to  gel  a  duty  as  high 
as  I ()  candles  per  cubic  foot  from  ordinary  coal-gas,  such  a  burner 
constructed  of  the  oiclmaiy  materials  would  last  only  a  few 
hours,  so  that  for  practical  usc  snd  a  rea^nable  life  for  the 
burner  locandics  per  cubic  foot  wasabout  the  highest  commercial 
duty  that  could  be  reckoned  on.  This  limitation  natarally 
caused  lavealois  to  search  for  methods  by  which  the  emissi'oa 
of  light  eauU  be  obtafawd  from  ooal-gu  otherwise  than  by  the 
af  tbe  carboa  faitidea  ceoiaiacd  vitbia  the 
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fl.imc  it*flf.  A  coal-Ras  fl.ime  consumed  in  an  atmospheric 
l)jrncr  under  the  r.iiiiJmoris  ni:(ps'>.iry  lo  develop  its  m.iximum 
heating  power  could  be  utilized  to  raise  to  incandescence  particles 
having  a  higher  cmi^sivity  for  light  than  carlion.  TfaliltdlOthc 
jradual  evolution  o(  incandescent  gas  lighting. 

Ling  bcrorc  the  birth  of  the  Welabach  mantle  it  had  been 
known  that  when  certain  uabunuble  refractory  mbstanccs 

were  heated  to  a  U|h  tni|Mtature  they  tnltted  light, 
'f^^  and  GMtmortky  CaiMgr  to  iM  ihnKd  that  a 
jaa%M.  cyfladeroflaMMddbctMvaghttoattaieaf  daaSng 

brilBajKy  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy>hytlrogen  blowpipe, 
■  f^ct  which  was  utiUaed  by  Thomas  Drummond  shortly  after- 
ward* in  connexion  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Irt-I.inJ.  The 
mass  of  a  lime  cylinder  is,  however,  rel.iiively  very  coniidorable, 
and  consequently  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  has  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  owinp  lo  r.ifliation  and  conduction  tending  to 
dissipate  the  heat.  I  liis  is  --i  en  by  holding  in  the  flame  of  an 
atmospheric  burner  a  coil  of  thick  platinum  wire,  the  result 
being  that  the  wire  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  only.  With  wire  of 
Bcdium  thicltoesB  a  bright  red  beat  t»  MM*  attaiaedt  and  a  thin 
wire  glowt  with  a  vivid  incandcaonea,  tad  «n  even  aiefc  ia 
cwtafai  parts  of  the  flame.  Attenata  «eie  aeceniafljly  etade 
to  redooa  the  maaa  of  the  material  heated,  end  thb  fom  of 
Hghtint  DM  tried  la  the  streets  of  Paris,  battoni  of  itRanii  and 
■ugncria  Wag  heated  by  an  oxy -coal-gas  flame,  bat  the  sttaapt 
was  soon  abandoned  owing  to  tlie  high  coat  and  oomtaat  renewals 
needed.  In  183s  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot  discovered  that  even  the 
feeble  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  sufficient  to  heat  lime  to  incan- 
descence, provided  the  lime  be  in  a  sufiiciently  fine  state  of 
diviiirjn.  This  condition  he  fulfilled  by  soaking  blotting-paper 
in  a  solution  of  a  calcium  s;ilt  and  then  incinerating  it.  Up  to 
iS)*^.  "liLii  J.  P.  Gillard  introduced  the  intermittent  process 
of  making  water-gas,  the  spirit  ilamc  and  oxy-hydrogen  flame 
were  alone  free  from  carbon  particlM.  Desiring  to  use  tlie  water- 
gas  for  lighting  as  well  as  beating  puipoMS  Gillard  made  a  mantle 
of  fine  platinum  fame  to  fit  over  the  flame,  and  for  a  time 

ohtthMd  easaOeiil  fHiilti»  bM  after  a  few  dan  the  lighting 
vabH  «C  Ilia  naatie  fdl  amy  yadaellr  naUl  H  Mwaa  oaeleu, 
•wfaf  fee  the  wfra  becwiihn  cwded  oo  the  euiface  by  the  flame 
taee.  TMa  fdea  bat  beea  levived  at  hiterveb,  but  the  tfouble 

ef  erosion  has  always  led  to  failure. 

The  next  important  stage  in  the  history  of  gas  lighting  was 
the (lisrovrrybyR.W.  von  Bunscn about  I'^jSof  the  atmospheric 
burner,  in  which  a  non-luminous  coal-gas  llamc  is  obtained  by 
causing  the  coal-gas  before  its  combustion  to  mix  with  a  certain 
amount  of  air.  This  simple  appliance  has  opened  up  for  coal-gas 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  heating  purposes  as  important  as  its 
use  for  lighting.  After  the  introduction  of  the  atmospheric 
burner  the  idea  of  the  incandescent  mantle  was  revived  early 
in  the  clghticn  by  the  Clamond  basket  and  a  resuscitation  of  the 
platinum  mantle.  The  Clamond  basket  or  mantle,  as  shown  at 
the  Ciystal  Fetaee  eshibilion  of  <88»-t88j,  ccMiiled  of  a  cone 
«f  thieade  «f  caldaed  magneeia.  A  nmuie  of  magnesium 
hydrate  aad  acetate,  converted  into  a  paste  or  cream  by  means 
of  water,  was  pressed  through  holes  in  a  plate  so  as  to  form 
threads,  and  these,  after  bring  moulded  to  the  ref|uired  shape, 
were  ignited.  The  heat  decomposed  the  acetate  to  form  a 
luting  material  which  glued  the  particles  of  magnesium  oxide 
produccil  into  a  solid  mass,  whilst  the  hydrate  er-.ve  ofT  water  and 
l»ecame  oxn!'--  The  basket  was  iU|i;>orlLd  VMth  its  npex  down- 
wards in  a  little  platinum  wire  cage,  and  a  mixture  of  coal-gas 
and  air  was  driven  into  it  vadcr  pcCMOIt  fkOtt  ID  iamted 
blowpipe  burner  above  ft. 

The  Wclsbach  manlla  W  IBIgMtfld  hjT  the  fact  that  Auer 
vea  Wcbbach  hed  bcw  cuiyiag  eat  wweichei  «b  the  rare 
caitht,  with  eenitant  aie  «f  the  epceteeaeepe.  Dcriring  to 
obtain  a  better  effect  than  that  produced  by  heating  his  material 
On  a  platinum  wire,  he  hnmcned  cotton  in  a  solution  of  the 
metallic  salt,  and  nftcr  burning  off  the  organic  matter  found 
that  a  replica  of  t)ic  original  thread,  composed  of  the  oaW«»J_^ 
me'al,  was  left,  and  that  it  glowed  hriRhtly  in  ihl 
this  fac  evolved  the  idea  of  uUlixing  a  fabric  el 


in  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt  for  lighting  purposes,  and  in  1885 
he  p.itcniid  his  first  commercial  mantle.  The  oxides  used  ia 
these  mantles  were  zirconia,  lanthania,  and  yttria,  but  these 
were  so  fragile  as  tO  be  practically  useless,  whilst  the  light  they 
emitted  was  very  poor.  Lalerhefoundthat  ibcoxide  of  thorium 
— thoria— in  conjunction  withetfier  rare  earth  oxides,  not  only 
increased  the  li^t-giving  powtn  of  the  B»Btk»  bat  added 
considerably  to  its  (Irength,  and  the  uw  of  thb  «iMe  < 
tectcd  hgr  hie  tt$6  pateat.  Evea  these  mantlae 
aattthCutuy  ttatil  it  naa  feood  that  the  purity  af  the  arito 
had  a  woodmid  effect  upon  tte  amount  of  light,  and  fiaaly 
came  the  great  diseovciy  thit  It  waa  a  trace  of  ccria  in  adndxtvre 
with  the  thoria  that  ftve  the  auBtle  the  OMiveloai  power  el 

emitting  light. 

Certain  ficiefa  Ml  i»  MMbv  «f  aaidm  Aat  oaa  he  used  ia 
rhr  manafeniiia  nf  en  hwewhaawr  matin  AtoHMphsfie  influrncca 
must  not  have  any  action  upon  them,  and  they  mu*t  be  suftciently 
11  iructory  not  to  melt  or  even  aoften  to  any  extent  at  the  temprralure 

of  the  flame;  they  must  also  be  non-volatile,  whilst  the  tfirinkace 
<luriin;  the  proi  i  v*  of  "  burnins  oH  "  ^nlI^t  nnt  be  excessive.  The 
fulluwtng  tabfe  gives  the  Iteiit-cmtssivily  from  pure  and  commctcial 
tam^lai  ef  the  oaddca  wiiidi  mo«  nearly  conform  to  the  above 
requiicRwnta;  the  effect  of  faniMirity  upon  tlie  lighting  power  ^ 
be  seen  to  be  1  '  * 

Metala— 

Zircunia  rs  S*l 

Thoria   ........    o-S  w« 

fimh  ^ 

1-7 
o-a 
0-6 

s-s 

5-5 
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Of  these  oxkies  thoria,  when  tested  for  ihrtnlcate,  doratton  aad 
strength,  stand*  pre-eminent.  It  is  alvo  poMiUe  to  employ  sirconla 
and  alumina.  Zirconia  has  the  drawback  that  in  the  hotted  part 
of  the  flame  it  is  lialilc  not  only  to  ahrinkage  and  tcmi-fusion,  but 
alio  to  slow  voUiihzatlon,  and  the  lama  otnections  hold  good 
with  respect  to  alumina.  With  thoria  the  shrinUfe  ia  smaller  ihaa 
with  any  other  known  substance,  and  it  potiemea  very  high  refractory 
powers. 

The  factor  which  gives  thoria  its  pre-ctniMnea  aa  the  basis  of  tht 

mantk  is  that  in  the  conversion  of  thorium  nitrate  into  thorium  oxide 
by  beat,  an  enormous  expansion  takes  place,  the  o»ide  oct  upying 
more  tfian  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  nitrate.  This  means  that  the 
mats  ii  highly  spongy,  and  contains  an  enormous  number  of  Uttb 
air<cll*  which  must  rcnctcr  it  an  cxoeUdrt  notMXMiductor.  A 
mantle  made  with  thoria  alone  give*  practically  no  light.  B«t  liic 
power  of  it^hl-emissiviiy  is  awakened  by  the  addition  of  a  smaR 
trace  of  ceria;  and  can  lid  cx[nTimcnt  shows  that  as  ceria  is  added 
to  it  httle  liy  little,  tin-  »hirh  the  mantle  emits  grows  groater 
and  greater,  until  the  ratio  o(  99%  of  thoria  and  l%_ol  c«nd  ia 
reached,  when  the  maximuiii  illuminating  effect  is  obtained.  The 
further  addition  of  ccna  cau-^^s  gradual  diminution  of  light,  until, 
when  with  some  10%  of  ccria  has  been  added,  the  Ugh*  given  by 
the  mantle  is  again  almost  inappreciable.  When  ceriufn  nitrate  is 
converted  by  h<-at  into  cerium  oxide,  tlw  cxp.insion  which  takes 
place  is  pr.iciic.iUy  ml.  the  ccria  obtained  from  a  gramme  of  the 
nitrate  occupyinK  about  the  same  s)>acc  as  the  original  nitrate 
Thus,  atihouKh  by  wei|;ht  the  ratioef  ««ia  tO  Ihoria  Baa  ItfPk 
volume  it  ii  only  as  1 :  799. 

The  most  successful  form  of  mantle  m.idc  by  t.iVing  a 
cylinder  of  cotton  net  about  8  in.  long,  and  soaking  it  u».  a 
solution  of  nitrates  of  the  requisite  metals  until  the 
microscopic  fibres  of  the  cotton  arc  entirely  filled  JJJJJjf 
with  liquid.  A  longer  soaking  is  not  advantageous,  aatfm 
as  the  acid  nature  of  the  liquid  employed  tends  to 
weaken  the  fabric  aad  render  it  more  delicate  to  handle.  The 
cauoa  it  then  wraag  oat  to  f ice  it  fieu  the  exom  of  liquid,  and 
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I  ponida  «t  il»  up  af  tiM  ■uuiiie, 

_  1y  burns  downwards,  ihc  shape 
4f  dUI MMlt to •  tWtt  CMmt  depending  on  ihc  rcguKirily  wUli 
mUA  the  COOUmftion  takn  place.  A  Certain  amnurji  oi  <  arboM 
it  left  behind  aflcr  the  flame  has  died  out.  and  ttui  n  Lurm  off 
by  the  judicious  .ipplii-aliori  of  .i  llanic  Irotn  .iti  atmospheric 
blaM  burner  to  the  inlenor.  'Ihc  .uiioa  uhith  lake*  place 
duiinK  the  burning  off  li  as  follovis  The  cellulose  tubes  of 
the  Obre  are  lilk-d  with  the  crystalli/nl  iiitrale>o(  ibc  mclaU 
used,  and  a:>  the  cellulotc  bums  the  luiiaicb  deconipaar,  giviag 
up  oxygen  and  forming  (luiblc  luintcs,  which  in  their  semi- 
liquid  condition  arc  rendered  cobmni  by  the  rapid  expansion 
AS  the  oxide  forms.  As  liw  actioa  ooniinucs  the  ailhus  become 
iNdda,  k»ii|  tlMir  fusihOily,  to  that  by  tlw  lim  the  organic 
■atlcr  hu  4lMppMMd  •  citaMi  UmmI  «i  «RMe  i>  left  in  place 
«r  tbo  oimM-liidM  tiMMid-of  OMton.  la  tht  vrty  days  of 
incandescent  liglitiig  Uw  ouuitlcs  had  to  be  acot  out  unbumi, 
as  no  procen  «u  known  by  which  the  burnt  mantle  could  be 
rendered  sufRciently  strong  to  bear  carriage.  As  the  succeu 
of  a  mantle  depends  u(Kin  ns  filling  the  flame,  and  as  the  burn- 
ing ofl  requires  consideral.le  skdl,  this  was  a  great  difficulty. 
Moreover  the  acid  nature  of  the  nitrates  in  the  fibres  rapidly 
rotted  them,  unless  they  had  Ixin  sulij«cle«l  to  the  action  of 
ammoni.i  gas.  uhu  h  neutralized  any  excess  of  acid.  It  wasdis- 
covcn-d,  houcver,  that  the  burnt-ofT  mantle  could  be  temporarily 
strengthened  by  dipping  ik  ut  collodion,  a  auiulion  ol  sohibk 
guncotion  in  ether  and  tkoM  lHHhii  vith  a  Kttk  castor-oil 
or  similar  material  to  piwcnt  eWMiivc  shfinkoge  whmdiyinc. 
,  \l'hcn  the  mantle  was  removed  Irani  the  oohNiaa  m  llio  film 
«( Mlid  coOodian  «M  kit  OB  k,  «ai  Ab  codU  litbwwdamy 


Alter  the  Welsbach  mantle  had  proved  itself  a  rommerrial  MH-r,-%., 
many  atiempit  were  made  to  evade  the  muoointly  creau-d  under 
|Im  patents,  and,  although  it  was  iMmd  iaqmaiLle  lu  tu  t  the  kaim- 
Uuminaiing  power  with  anything  but  the  imnure  <if  <»%  thima 
and  I  %  ceria,  many  inKcnMiis  prort-^-*-*  were  di'vi.«-d  whirh  re* 
•ullvd  in  at  least  one  impruii ;iH  ni  in  lu.iniU-  tii.iiujl.n  Hire.  One  o^ 
ll>e  earliest  attempts  in  thi»  diriMiun  w.is  ihe  "  Sunlight  "  mantle, 
in  which  cotton  was  saturated  »iih  tlic  oxide%  ol  aluminium, 
chromium  and  xirconiura,  the  composition  of  the  burnt-ofi  mantle 
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The  Kgkt  given  by  theie  mamlcs  was  enlirrty  dependent  ufwn 
the  proportion  of  chromium  oxide*  present,  the  alumina  playing 
tbtfWrt  of  luv-  in  ihr  niimr  ».iv  thai  tnc  ihnria  ttnt-,  in  thi-  WtUliat  n 
■aalfei  ti.i  jimmia  U  in>;  ,ii!di»l  imrily  lo  stnngi tifii  itif  stnic  iiirp 
IboM  mantles  enjoyed  consideralile  popularity  owing  to  the  >rllouish 
■iak  Kght  tbey  emitted,  but.  although  they  could  give  an  initial 
IwMaination  01,12  to  candles  per  loot  of  gas  consumed,  they 
lapidly  Im  their  light-giving  power  owing  to  the  stow  votatilitation 
Ot  the  owjai  of  chromium  and  aluminium. 

AwNher  m^-lhiKi  of  nuikiiiK  the  ni.iiille  was  first  to  produre  a 
hoiliOf  thona.  and,  havin,;  K<<t  lh<  (.ilinc  in  thorium  oxxh-.  in  axil 
h  with  a  mixture  of  99%  thoria  and  I  %  ceru.  This  nuKlifitjimn 
teems  to  give  an  improvement  in  the  initial  amount  of  light  given 
by  the  mantle.    In  the  Vuelker  mantle  a  basis  ol  ihoha  waspro- 

rd.  and  was  then  r  d  by  dipping  in  a  substance  termeo  by 
patentee  "  Vo.  1 1  ni  I  '  a  body  made  by  (using  together  a 
niimlHr  ul  o«irJcs  in  thi  1  l.<  trie  (urruicc.  The  fuMil  maw  •■as  then 
di-vjUrd  in  the  stronR'-^t  nunc  acid,  and  dilutid  wiih  alivilute 
akohol  to  the  necessary  de^irt'e.  A  vxrry  goo«l  mantle  having  gnU 
lasttag  power  was  thus  pruducvd.  It  «ai  cbimed  that  the  process 
of  (using  the  materials  together  in  the  electric  funucc  altered  llnr 
compcniiion  In  some  unexplained  way.  but  the  true  explanation  is 
prntiably  that  all  water  of  hydration  was  eliminated. 

The  "  Daylight  "  mantle  consi>tn1  of  a  Kt-i^  o(  ihoria  or  ihori.i 
mixcc)  with  (irconia,  dipfjed  in  Killixlum  lont  unm,;  .1  vdt  nt  etnum 
in  solution;  on  buriii  i^  <i(T  tlic  CL^Iludion  the  ceria  wai>  lift  in  a 
finely  divided  cond.ti'in  i>n  the  surface  <A  the  thoria.  In  this  way 
a  very  high  initial  iliummatiitg  power  was  obtained,  which,  huwesx-r, 
MOidlv  Ml  as  the  ceria  slowly  volatiliacd. 

Ftniaps  the  most  inlerrsling  development  <jf  the  Wel^bach  pro- 
cess »a<i  drpcftdenl  upon  the  mamil  iriun-  i>{  fil.im<-nt\  of  •wnliil.k- 
K-i:-.r...'t<.n  or  collodion  as  in  the  rr.«lu'ti.>n  <j(  artihiial  silk.  In 

general  the  pcocaas  coniinad  ia  lon-ing  a  ihkk  solution  «i  the 
•M^««Pi«pi.i«^iq^«ij  gm.MO«,a*Mi«« 


was  less  than  the  one-hundredth  of  a  adUimetrc    Ten  or  iwelveof 

the  exprt  s-.til  (iliro  were  ihen  twisted  together  and  v»,,ii[id  OO  ■ 
l»ibt>in.  ttw-  air  o(  iho  r.-oni  iHing  kept  sulhriinily  liratcxl  10  cause 
till-  dr>inn  L.f  th,  lil  u:u  iii>  .1  I,  w  111.  h<  ^  Ik.iii  ilic  orifice  of  ibe  tube. 
The  comoound  thread  was  next  denilraleiJ  to  remove  its  extreme 
lananwaliility,  aad  ior  thia  putpaae  the  skeins  were  dipped  in  a 
sululMMi  ol  ((or  instance)  ammonium  suU^hide,  which  convened 
Ihim  into  ordinary  cellulose.  After  washing  and  dr>'ine  lIlB  lit  fall 
wt  re  ri  .idy  Inr  the  weaving  machines.  In  1H94  K.  de  Mareutiliaad 
ri>llij<lion  lor  the  manufacture  of  a  mantle,  adding  the  neeesMI* 
sail'.  Ill  the  lolludion  before  squcvaing  it  into  threads.  O.  Knolw 
m  and  later  oa  A.  Ptaisaetty,  took  out  patents  fur  ihr  manu- 
ptUMeel  WMHktkr  a  similar  proresi  to  De  Mare's,  the  difit n nee 
iKlwni  the  W»  Mng  that  Knofler  incd  ammcmium  sulphide  lor 
the  denitratkm  <d  his  fabric,  whilst  PteiMCIty  employed  calohuB 
sulphide,  the  obicction  to  whKh  u  the  trare  of  liinc  left  in  the 
inalerul.  Anoihir  mi-thod  lor  making  aKificial  sdk  whith  has  a 
cousii!.  ral.Jr  riiniiation  is  thai  known  as  the  lahri.  r  |ir.Ki  whi.h 
ij^'ts  broad  CKitliiic-s  somesihat  rmrmbles  the  Chardonntt.  Iiut 
diffrnfrum  is  in  that  the  exc«4i\i-)y  high  pressures  used  in  i  he  earlier 
method  aw  done  aMy  with  by  using  a  solution  of  a  more  iKjuid 
character,  the  thrvad  being  bardemxl  by  fumsing  through  certain 
organic  solutions.  This  form  of  silk  lends  itself  perhap  Ix-iicr  to 
the  carrying  erf  the  valis  fornning  the  incandi-y-t  ni  oxides  than  the 
ncvsrioos  scMutions.  and  nLiniks  made  by  ihi»  jinxess,  known  as 
LaihMff  mantles,  showed  promise  ol  being  a  most  important  devek>p- 
■NM  of  Oe  hlare's  original  idea,  hlaatlcs  made  l<y  tlic^  (inxc-Nses 
shovthatitispaMiUetoobtainaveryconsidcTabW  incnaw  in  life 
and  light-rmissis-ity.  but  flMoilto  made  On  thia  pfiadple  covU  oat 
now  be  soM  at  a  prk«  which  VOdU  onhble  thooi  to  oeiBfale  dhh 
mantles  of  the  Uei>l>ach  type. 

The  cauK  of  the  suiH  tinruy  >)!  these  mantlf,  hav  int;  lieen  rt  aliaed, 
developments  in  the  required  direction  were  made.  The  structure 
of  {he  oettoa  mantle  dilfertd  widely  from  that  obtained]  by  the 
— '  '  tWa  •  • 


.  ahcfSKion  in  structure  was 

mainly  rcapoMMble  for  the  increase  in  hias  Whtfooa  the  average  of 
a  lanie  number  of  Wekbach  mantk-s  tested  only  showed  a  useful 

life  o(  700  to  1000  hours,  the  coUinlion  type  wu-.ild  a\[f.i|,o  .Tl.out 
lyio  hours,  sotm-  maniles  being  l>urnt  Inr  .in  . m  n  I  j:  r  ]»  rifxJ  and 
Mill  giving  an  ideetive  illuminatiua.  Thi»  U-ing  so]  it  was  ckar 
thai  one  bm-  of  advance  srould  be  found  in  obtaining  some  material 
which,  whilst  giving  a  structure  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
the  colliKlinn  mantkv  wumU  be  suflwkmly  eheap  to  compete  with 
the  WeMMih  mamle,  and  thw  was  soemAollydMK. 

by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  stnirture  o(  ih*  mantle  can  be 
ck-arly  deftned.  and  in  examining  the-  WeUlaeh  mantle  liefoieand 
after  burning,  it  »-ill  be  noticed  thai  the  cotton  thread  is  a  rlo<<ly 
twisted  and  plaited  rope  of  myriads  o(  minute  fibn-b,  whil-t  (he 
collodion  mantle  is  a  mindle  of  scnarate  filaments  without  pbit  or 
heavy  twisting,  the  Onmber  of  such  filaments  varying  with  the  pro- 
cess by  Ohich  hoes  mode.  This  latter  factor  expertmeni  showed 
to  have  a  certain  influcnre  on  the  useful  Ught-giving  life  of  ihe 
maotW.  as  whereas  the  Knnfler  and  I'bis-^tty  mantles  li  id  .m 
average  bfc  of  about  ijoo  hours,  the  Lehncr  fabric,  which  comamcd 
•  lugcr  number  of  futer  thmda,  coitid  often  be  burnt  coniinuounly 
for  over  jooo  hours,  and  M  the  end  of  that  peTiod  gave  a  better  light 
than  most  of  the  Wefabach  3fi<  r  as  many  hundred. 

It  is  well  known  that  planing  ^ave  the  cotton  candle-wick  that 
power  of  Undliig  t)ver.  when  fiivd  Irom  the  binding  effect  of  the 
candle  T-Mii  -111  nul  i:  !liicnci'd  liy  heat,  whKh  brought  the  tip  out 
from  the  skIc  of  the  flame.  This,  by  erubling  the  air  to  get  at  it 
and  bum  it  moy»  leiwovcd  the  mmance  of  having  to  snuff  the 
candle,  which  for  many  centuries  has  rendered  it  a  tiresome  method 
of  lighting.  In  the  cotton  mantle,  the  tight  twisting  of  the  fibre 
brings  this  torsion  into  play.  When  tin-  cotton  fibres  saturated 
with  the  nitrates  of  the  rare  metals  are  burnt  oK.  and  the  conversion 
into  oxidi-s  takes  place,  as  the  cotton  begins  to  burn,  not  only  dix-s 
the  shrinkage  of  the  mass  throw  a  strain  on  the  oxide  skeleton, 
but  the  U«t  struggle  of  torsion  in  the  bomiag  of  the  fibre  tends 
towards  disintegration  of  the  fragfle  mass,  and  tbk  all  pb)»  a  part 
in  making  the  cotton  maniW  inferior  to  the  colkidion  typie. 

If  ramie  fibre  be  pri pm i d  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  from  it  all 
traces  of  the  glutinous  coating,  a  silk  like  fabric  can  1<-  obtained 
from  it,  and  if  ■•till  (ur-li,  r  [irr  p  ir,;<l  ^1  .1,  lo  improve  its  al>«>rbent 
powers,  it  can  bi'  formed  into  mantk-s  having  a  life  considerably 
greater  than  is  possessed  by  those  of  the  cotton^ (abfic  Ramie 
thus  seemed  likely  to  yield  a  cheap  comtxtitor  in  kngth  of  en- 
durance to  the  collodion  mantle,  and  results  have  iustifii^l  this 
cxpe<-t.-|tian.  by  tnaiing  the  libriB  so  a«  to  remove  the  objictions 
,i'.:iin-.t  IIS  use  fnr  inantli  -m.ikinc,  and  then  making  it  Into  thraada 

\si(ii  iIh'  ii.i'.t  |«.^Ml  ir  .uti  iiini  »i  tuivi.  a  mantle feCiiecea be oMw 

in  e\<  rv  w.iy  siHAri'V  to  that  given  by  cu'lon. 

1  \u-  1'laisM.tty  mantles,  which  as  now  manufactond  oliO  show  a 
consi<lerablc  advance  in  life  artd  light  ovt*r  the  orUnal  Wehboch 
mantkrs,  are  made  by  imiiregiMting  slot  kings  of  either  cotton  or 
ramie  with  the  nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium  in  the  usuaj  way. 
and.  Iiefore  burning  off,  mcrcerixing  il"-  mantle  by  steeping  in 
ammonia  solution,  "whirh  converts  the  niir..t.  s  mii,  lijcJrateN,  and 
givca greater  densjiy  aad  strength  to  the  finislied  mantle.  The  manu* 

bctiinti  of  the  ffchMiy  ■Mitii  hove  tlw  oado  • 
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in  the  pfoccM  by  which  the  Mturatcd  Ubric  can  be  »o  prr{arvd 
•s  10  be  easily  burnt  off  by  tbr  consumer  on  the  burner  on  which 
it  i*  to  be  uKd.  in  this  way  tkwiy  away  with  the  initial  COM  of 


livy  ianntions  have  been  pitented  te  Mlhodi  of 
iatemifybK  the  light  produced  by  burning  gas  talder  a  nantle 

and  increasing  ihc  light  goncralcd  per  unit  volume 
of  gas.  The  «y5lcmi  have  either  been  M.-lf -intensifying 
or  have  iliiK;iKii-il  on  supplying  the  gas  (or  gas  and  air) 
unJcr  an  incttJM-J  pressure.  Of  the  scll  intcnMfying 
tystcms  those  of  Lucas  and  Stoli  SncU  have  been  Ihc  moil 
successful.  A  careful  stuily  h.ii  Ucn  made  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Lucjs  light  of  the  inilucncc  of  v.-inous  sizes  and  shapes  of 
chinncys  in  the  production  of  draught.  The  specially  formed 
ddnwy  lacd  exerts  a  sucUoa  on  the  gas  flame  and  air,  and  the 
koroer  and  maiiUo  an  M  conainirtad  as  to  take  (uU  advantace 
of  the  inrreascd  air  Mpply,  vMitbamrft  that  the  candle  power 
MvcnbythemaiMkbcoMidcfaliilirMitnenMd.  WhhtlwScMi- 
Snell  system  the  nwdu  obtained  are  ahoM  the  aaae  at  dnae 
given  by  tlie  Lucas  light,  but  in  this  case  the  waste  heat  fima 
the  bttmrr  b  caused  to  operate  a  plunger  working  in  the  crown 
of  the  lamp  v.  h  ^ufl.s  .ir.rl  <K!ivrr<.  gas  to  the  burner.  Buih 
these  systems  arc  widely  used  for  public  lighting  in  many 
luge  towns  of  Iht  VdUA  Kiofdon  sad'  W  coaliMM.  of 
Europe. 

The  other  method  of  obtaining  high  light-power  from  incan- 
,  gas  baroers  necessitates  the  IM  of  some  form  of  motive 
r  In  Older  to  place  the  pa,  of  both  gas  and  air,  under  an 
WMUrc.  The  gas  oompmsor  is  «-orkcd  by  a  water 
motor,  Int  air  or  gas  engine;  a  low  pressure  water  motor  may 
be  cfideMly  driven  by  water  fion  the  nuia,  but  with  laige 
bHtalhtiom  it  is  mote  econotnical  to  drive  tbe  campiesMr  by 
a  gas  engine.  To  overcome  the  intcrmitteal  lev  o(  gas  caused 
by  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  a  regulator  On  the  floating  bell 
prin(i[ilc  is  plated  .ifur  the  comprt'.MK,  tlie  pressure  of  gas 
in  the  apiKiratus  governs  automaliially  the  lluw  of  gas  to  the 
engirve.  \Vith  the  Sugg  apparatus  for  high  power  lighting  ihc 
gas  is  brought  from  the  district  prt^surc,  «hiih  is  equal  to  about 
25  in  ijf  w.iier,  to  an  average  of  ij  in.  waur  pa^ure.  The 
light  obtained  by  this  s>-stcm  when  the  gxs  pressure  is  0}  in. 
b  300  candhr  power  with  an  hourly  consumption  of  to  cub.  ft. 
of  gas,  equivalent  to  jo  candles  (icr  cubic  foot,  and  with  a  gas 
pressure  cqiul  to  14  in.  of  water  400  candles  are  obtained  v^ith 
an  houdly  eonHunptioo  of  i«i  cub.  which  refMornts  a  duty 
of  jt  tumk»  per  cubic  foot  of  fln  Bemunwd.  High  pressure 
bandesoeM  lightbig  BMikea  It  pomiUe  te  bum  a  far  largrr 
volume  of  gas  in  a  given  time  under  a  mantle  than  b  the  case 
with  low  pressure  lighting,  SO  as  to  czcatc  centres  of  high  total 
illuminating  v,ituc  to  compete  with  are  lighting  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  l.iri^c  vp.ues.andihe  Lucas,  Keith,  Scoil-Snell,  Millennium, 
Sclas,  and  ni.itiy  other  pressure  systems  answer  most  admirably 
for  this  purpiJM^^. 

The  tight  given  by  the  ordinary  incandescent  mantle  burning 
in  an  upright  position  len<ls  rather  to  the  upward  direction. 

bccatisc  owing  to  tlw  slightly  conicnl  shajie  of  the 
manilc  the  maximum  l%ht  b  emitted  al  an  an^lr  a 
iktb  above  the  horiaoMtaL  Inasmuch  as  lor  working 
pmpoees  Ike  anfeee  that  a  WMntle  illuminates  b  at  angles 
MOV  4i*  from  the  horiaontal,  it  b  cvidcal  that  •  ceertdniMB 
bee  of  oikhai  BUhtfaf  b  brought  about,  «Wbt  dfaectiy  «ad(r 
the  ight  tbe  burner  and  iUltiv  throw  a  itnng  shadow.  To 
avoid  this  trouble  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
to  produce  inMTud  burners  uhich  should  heat  a  mantle  sus- 
pended f>clow  the  mouth  of  the  burner.  As  caily  as  iWl 
Clamond  maiic  what  was  practically  an  inverted  gas  and  air 
blowpipe  to  use  with  his  incandescent  basket,  but  it  was  not  until 
1900-1901  that  the  inverted  mnnilc  became  a  possiUiliiy.  Al 
though  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  at  first,  as  soon 
as  a  really  satisfactory  burner  was  introduced,  its  success  was 
quickly  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  inverted  mantle  has  now 
proved  itself  one  of  the  chief  (actors  in  the  enormous  success 


given  by  it  b  far 
sod  it  also  lends  ilarff 
When  Uw 


(CAS 

Ihoa  with  the  upright  auatk, 
ital  treatment. 

in 


employed,  but  lHini~«  very  nam*  mamk  joet 
fitting  the  top  of  the  tube  was  uicd  the  lame  conU 

not  be  got  to  fit  the  mantle,  and  il  was  only  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  flame  which  endowed  the  mantle  fabric  with  the  IdiJi 
incaitdcsccia.  .V  »idc  burner  top  was  then  placed  on  the 
Bunsen  lube  so  as  to  spread  the  flame,  and  a  larger  mantle 
became  possible,  but  ii  w.r-.  then  found  thai  the  slowing  down 
of  the  rale  of  Cow  al  the  mouth  of  the  burner  owing  10  its  enlarge* 
ment  caused,  flashing  or  firing  back,  and  to  prevent  this  a  win 
gaucc  covering  was  fitted  te  the  burner  bead;  and  in  this  way 
the  iSSfr-iSS;  commercial  Welsbach  burner  was  produced. 
Theleaciba(tbeBuaMBtube,bomvet,aHMtaaA«Mi|ht|yfittin|, 
•0  it  trae  simftaaed,  Md  the  buiaer  heed  Md»  I*  dip  over  m 
«h{btaneaUiaallightIiitbadtplM«w«Mil*  IwfMNitt 
tbe  **€**  boner  tbue  anived  at  bia  irndttpwii  m  ktpKUm 
further  change.  When  htcr  on  it  was  dcsiitd  to  nuke  incan* 
descent  mantle  burners  that  should  not  need  the  aid  of  a  chimney 
to  incfvaic  the  air  supply,  the  long  Bunsen  tube  was  reverted 
to,  anil  the  Kern,  Bandsept,  and  other  burners  of  this  class 
all  have  a  prcati  r  total  length  than  the  ordinary  Imrncrs.  lo 
secure  proi^x^^r  miviiiK  of  the  air  and  gas,  and  to  prevent  flashing 
\>Mk,  they  .til  have  heads  fitted  with  balQcs,  perforations, 
gauze,  an<l  o!  her  devices  u  hich  oppose  COOtidcrabU  rcsisuace 
to  tbe  flow  of  the  stream  of  air  and  gas. 

In  1900,  therefore,  two  rhiw  of  bumeff  «M  bt  commeKbt 
cabtcnc*  for  incandescent  Ijgbllt  (l)  the  abort  burner  with 
cWmMy,  and  (a)  the  '  _  ' 
dasies had  the btnnerinoiith cbeed  with  1 
and  both  needed  as  1 
to  the  burner  head. 

Pn  r  lo  1900  aiirmpis  h.id  I  fi -1  r;  ndc  to  conMTuct  a  burner  in 
»hi«  h  an  inrandescent  mantle  should  In-  !>uipef>dcd  head  downwanis. 
lavcmofs  ail  turned  to  tbe  ovvrhrad  regenerative  ms  lamns  of  tfm 
Wcnham  type,  or  titt  lavencd  blowpipe  uwd  by  Ctamono,  and  In 
attempting  to  nnfce  an  ins-crtcd  Dun«en  cmiiloyed  cither  art%ciai 
|in»ure  to  the  gas  or  the  air.  or  to  both,  or  el«e  tMwIoned  the  burner 
and  mantk-  in  a  Kl'<l>e,  and  by  means  of  a  long  rhimn<-v  created  a 
MrotiK  dtaii^lit-  I  lu  st-  burners al^o  mrre  all  reiiiiu  r.iii\c  anJ  airiud 
at  heating  the  air  or  ua*  or  mixture  of  the  two.  and  they  bad  lh« 
further  drawback  of  being  oomplic.itert  nnrl  mstly.  RegsoMadon 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  ia  ordinary  g.is  hiihting  as  it  incicam  the 
.If  [inn:  iK.it  lilM  raie  thccariicMi  panicle*  upM  which  the  hiotimMty 
ol  a  ll.inu  IS  <J(  |«'ndmt,  and  aUo  inrreatea  tho  tempcntofe:  bat 
wuh  the  niitiure  <if  air  ai«l  gas  in  a  lluni^n  rreeficTation  i»  not  a 
ureal  fii"  tt^len  low  and  i»  a  dtawlwK  It  win  n  inirii>'-.  Ix-cauve  in- 
iipicnt  combinatioo  is  induced  bctw«-n  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
tlie  ro-il-K-is  lieforc  the  burner  hrail  is  irachrd,  the  propoftitHts  ef 
.lir  Antl  gas  aiv  tliHurbni,  and  the  flame  instead  of  neing  non> 
liitninaoa  iJjfMiS  iCtfM  himbiosiiy  and  tends  to  blaeken  the  mantle. 
Tr»c  oiily  Mny  Aicmpt  to  Inirn  a  mantle  in  an  invrrtrd  poMtioa 
» il liuul^  II glMfalWn  or  aitifirial  pnnMire  nr  dr.nuirht  «>«  made  by 
II.  A.  Kent  In  llW*  and  he  Inml,  not  an  iii\<'rti^j  Kunvm,  but  one 
with  the  too  HpSfUlcd  and  lunwd  over  to  form  a  Mpliim,  so  that 
the  point  of  admixture  c>f  air  and  gM  was  below  the  (•■vt-l  of  the 
burner  hrcul.  and  was  therefore  kept  cool  and  away  from  the  prudtien 
of  combustion. 

In  iQOO  J.  Berat  and  E.  CIrvcalui  set  themselves  to  solve 
the  problem  of  makfaig  •  BoMea  burner  which  should  consume 
fM  wdoc  ofdfaMjr  pt  powMO  la  inveticd  mantfc.  Tb^ 
took  the ihoft  IMHI bw— . m fbaad hiihe  1 


used  upright  biC8adcsccMbuiiMfa.aadillMl  IP  It*  IBM  MlNh 
preferably  of  'non<onductiag  matctial,  vlhk  fhOf  calM  ea 
isolator,  and  which  is  designed  lo  keep  the  lilM  al  a  distance 
from  the  Bunsen.  They  found  that  it  burnt  fairly  well,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  flame  to  burn  or  hp  bark  was  I^s^c^cd, 
but  that  the  hot  up-cummt  of  heated  air  and  prrxluris  cf  com- 
bustion streamed  up  to  tlw  air- lioles  of  the  Bunsen.  and  by 
contaminating  the  air  supply  caused  the  flame  lo  pulsate. 
They  then  fixed  an  inverted  cone  on  the  iiolalor  to  threw  tiM 
products  of  combustion  outwards  and  away  from  tlie  air  1 
and  found  that  the  addition  of  this  "  deflecting  ( 

the fluM,  HoTin irfrtitnrl  at 
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lii  tnMm  U  tSmhrnm  kmd.  Eifurinn  Atmi  ttm 
Ikt  iRiiMr  bnd  aMMt  be  um  only  open  btA  tlw  of  Ike  tene 

lUe  or  smaller  thao  the  burner  tube,  and  that  by  projecting 
it  downwards  into  the  manite  and  leaving  a  space  between  the 
mantle  and  the  burner  head  the  oiaximum  nunilc  :>ur(acc 
healed  10  ktcandc^cnic  was  obuined.  It  was  also  fuund  thai 
the  distance  whkh  (he  burner  head  projoci^  inio  ihc  nundu 
is  equivalent  (o  ihc  »mc  amount  of  extra  wmist  p<«&>ure  on 
tbf  gis,  and  with  a  lon^  mantle  it  was  found  useful  under  certain 
conditions  to  add  a  cyLuider  or  sleeve  with  perforated  sides 
to  carry  the  gas  still  tower  into  the  mantle.  Tbe  principles 
Ikw  IM  faclk  bf  &ial»  Bernt  and  C^rvcnka  fma  Uw  l»asis  oi 
«QMlliMiw«r«lllhi«|ipeBof  inverted  lataUe  bweri  whicli 
mpmkr  tBouoKA^  ptfoiniif  id  iacenJrjMl  fit  UghUm 
at  th*  beginning  ef  Oe  aotli  caatwy,  ufajht  msmsamm 
ia  tbe  dupe  of  the  mantle  tor  inverted  lighting  and  the  aietlnla 
«f  attadiment  tothe  burner  have  added  to  tbe  stutcM  achieved. 

TTic  ttontlt-rful  inrrc.isc  in  ihr  .imount  of  liglil  th.il  tan  fie 
obUincd  (rum  gas  by  the  aiti  oi  (he  incandcs.nni  g*s  roaiuk' 
is  realited  when  one  comiurt-s  iht-  i  lo  r.-indlt-^  |>cr  cubic  foot 
given  by  the  btimera  used  in  the  middle  pf  the  i^tb  century  wiih 
the  duty  of  {MudeMcni  bamcBt  w  dwaa  to  tbe  fellB«ing 
tabki — 

B  u  mcr.  mile  power. 

Low  presure  upright  ineiadeieMt  buracw        1 5  to  m  candle* 

Inwrted  burtsers  14  10  ai  „ 

Kern  burners  20  %o  24  „ 

Higil  prcsaure  bumera  33  to  3b  ., 

3.   EtECTiitc  LiciniNC. 

Electric  Umps  arc  ot  two  \jrieiic>:  (1)  Are  Lamp}  ami 
(a)  inc4tdtsftnt  or  GI.-\'  Limpi  L-juitT  iIkm;  l>ra;l.ii|'>  wc 
may  briefly  consider  ihc  hiilury,  (.hysical  princijiltb,  and  prc^onl 
p.Mviwc  >A  rif  lit  of  dec  trie  lighting. 

I.  Ati  Lxmpi. — if  a  votiatc  battery  oi  a  large  number  of 
cells  has  its  terminal  wires  provided  with  rods  of  cIcctricaUy- 
COIHllKtli^  Cirbon,  and  these  arc  brought  in  contact  and  then 
iUihtly  tCpinlCd,  a  form  of  electric  discharge  lakes  place 

butwM  inan  celkil  ibe  dMrae  ore;  It  to  qm  quite  certain 
iteintebMfvedtbiieiiecldf  tbedeeiriecHRiflt.  The  state- 
nm  (bit  Sir  Huinphiy  Davy,  in  itM,  tot  ondttcitf  end 

stwtM  l!be  phenomenon  I's  probably  correct,   in  iSot  Dhvy 

hiJ  proiidcd  for  him  at  the  Royal  Instiiution  a  battery  of 
MOO  cells,  with  which  he  exhibilcii  the  ekttrit  arc  on  a  lai^C 
scalf. 

Thu  Llv';tTic  arc  rnay  It  produci-d  between  any  conduciing 
m;iuriil>  riainCaintd  at  diilennt  [x'tcntials,  provided  thai  the 
source  oi  cte«tric  »upt>ly  is  able  to  furnish  a  aufficicntly  large 
current;  but  for  illuminating  purposes  pieces  of  hard  graphitic 
cerboa  eiv  most  convenient.  If  tome  sourrc  of  continuous 
deOlfiBgulTent  is  conneaed  lo  rods  of  such  carbon,  first  brought 
faito  ceaiaot  and  tbea  alj^tfy  eipamcd.  tbe  following  facts 
wmj  be  aotlMlt  With  a  fair  efcctnmotive  force  of  about 
SO  or  6e  whs  no  diiiibafs»  lakes  place  iiatfl  tbe  cirboos  are 
in  acteii  omuct,  tialeet  tbe  iMohtfoa  of  tbe  eb*  is  broken  davn 
by  the  passage  of  a  small  electric  spuk.  WhM  ibii  at«W> 
the  space  between  the  carbons  is  filled  at  enice  witb  i  fbmie 
or  luminous  va[>our,  and  the  carbons  tlirnisvfvc^  fx-cmne  M;,»My 
inr.indcscrnt  at  their  e»lrcmilie».  If  ihcy  are  horizontal  llie 
fljnic  t.ikci  ihu  form  of  an  arch  '.finn^irjf:  iH-i-.vi-in  iluir  lip'-, 
hence  the  name  arc.  Tliis  varies  SDmcwhat  in  aii]Har.nicc 
■ccording  to  the  nature  of  the  current,  whcilur  cununuous 
or  alternating,  and  according  es  it  is  formed  in  the  open  air 
at  in  an  enclosed  space  to  eibkb  ivee  access  of  oxygen  ts  pre- 
DCated.  Electne  am  between  metal  surfaces  differ  greatly 
ia  egioar  aooanSag  ta  the  aatvie  of  the  metal.  When  formed 
by  an  altcfitetbiig  corrcnt  of  high  electromotive  force  they 
resemble  a  hmbent  f!.ame,  flickering  and  producing  a  some- 
what shrill  humminc  sound. 

Electric  arcs  may  be  clarified  into  continuous  or  alternating 
oonai  am,  aad  eiM  ar  BBdaMd  ans,  cuAoB  aia  nib  paia 


ar  dbeaikafly  impregnated  carbons,  or  M-ealled  f?ame  arc«, 
and  area  formed  with  metallic  or  oxide  rk<:irode'»,  suth  as 
magnetite.  A  conlmuou-,  currciil  arc  1^  Inrnud  with  an  electric 
current  ffowing  aKva>-s  in  the  same  dircxtioti;  an  alternating 
current  arc  is  formed  with  a  periodically  reversed  ctjrrcnt.  An 
open  arc  in  one  in  which  the  ctrbons  or  other  material  forming 
the  arc  are  freely  exjxised  to  the  air;  an  enclosed  arc  is  one 
in  which  Lbey  arc  iaclud<»l  m  a  glass  vessel.  If  carbons  im- 
pregnated with  variuuB  salts  are  used  10  colour  or  im  rrait 
the  light,  tbe  uc  is  called  a  chemical  or  flame  arc.  1  he  carfaoal 
or  iKmadee  any  l>e  arruticd  ia  line  one  above  the  otbcr,  ar 
they  oay-be  todiwd  e»  as  to  pnjKi  ibe  biht  dawmwfili 
or  men  IB  aaa  dMttiiB.  Ia  ■  eaitaa  are  if  tbe  coilaM  ii 
caatbawai  tl»  iieglttve  eaifaaa  beeaMa  anth  bolter  at  tbe 
aad  tbaa  iba  acgaiive,  aid  ia  tba  apea  av  It  fa  worn  away, 
pai1%P  fagr  eanbmfan,  becoming  hollowed  out  at  the  cxtrrmiiy 
into  a  cToUr.  At  the  same  lime  the  nesalivc  raibo.i  gradually 
becomes  pointed,  and  aho  wears  away,  thouRh  much  less  quickly 
than  the  positive.  In  the  continuouv-rurrc  nf  open  nrr  the 
greater  part  of  the  ligtit  proceeds  ■  i  iln  highly  incandi^cmt 
positive  eraier.  Whrn  the  .Trr  is  examined  ( hrough  darii  giakscs, 
or  by  ihc  ojiiical  projociion  of  its  im.tge  Upon  a  screen,  a  violet 
band  or  stream  of  vapour  is  seen  lo  extend  between  the  two 
carbons,  surrounded  by  a  rtcbulous  goMen  flame  or  aureole. 
If  the  carbons  are  maintained  at  the  ijgbt  distance  epait  tbe 
arc  remains  steady  and  silent,  bat  ■  the  carboos  are  impoia^ 
or  the  dhtaaee  betwcea-  them  taa  tiaal,  the  (rae  electric  tie 
rapidly  ebaafM  iia  flMe,  IMMriatabeat  and  iicqucnt  ly  becom* 
in);  extinguished;  «)hcB  tbir  bappem  K  can  aady  be  icxtored 
by  t>ringtng  the  tetbOM  once  awe  Into  contact.  V  Xhe  rarrmt 
Ii  alterii.i! lh<  n  the  arc  is  symmetrical,  and  boih  carbons 
[X)S.scs5  nearly  the  f.imc  appearance.  If  it  is  rncloscd  in  a 
vcssvl  nearly  air-lijjht.  the  r.ile  at  «hich  the  carbons  ate  burnt 
aw,iy  is  greatly  reiluccd,  and  if  the  current  is  conlinuou-i  lite 
]>osilive  carbon  is  no  longer  cratcred  out  and  the  ncgaliVO 
no  longer  axi  muth  pointed  as  in  the  case  of  (he  open  arc 

Davy  used  for  his  fir.t  experiments  rods  of  wood  charcoal 
which  had  been  heated  and  plunged  into  mercury  to  make 
them  better  conductors.  Not  until  1S4J  was  it  Cartom*. 
proposed  bv  J.  B,  L.  Foucaull  to  caiplMr  peiidb 
cut  fiaai  tne  haid  graphitic  cMboa  depoMtad  la  tbe  inteiior 
of  gas  leioiti.  Ia  iM  W.  GNeacr  and  W.  E.  Staite  patented 
a  process  Cbt  mamifacturing  carbons  tor  Ihft  purpose,  but 
only  after  the  invention  of  the  Gramme  dynamo  in  1870  any 
great  demand  arose  lor  them.  F.  P.  £.  Carr<  in  France  in 
1S76  began  to  m-inn!aciure  arc  lamp  carbon*  of  high  (jii  diiy 
from  ooke.lampbbck  and  syrup.  Now  ihty  are  made  f^v  t.ilirR 
Mime  specially  refined  form  of  firvely  divided  cnrlion.  such  as  the 
sool  m  lawpWnrk  fomn^  by  cooling  (he  smoke  of  burning 
paraiTin  or  tar,  or  by  the  carboni^al  ion  <if  orpnnic  m.ltter,  and 
making  ft  into  a  paste  with  gum  or  ^yrup.  This  carbon  paste 
is  forced  through  dies  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press,  the  rods 
thus  formed  being  subsequently  baked  with  such  prccautioaa 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  straight  In  some  cases  lbey 
aee  amt%  that  ia  ta  a«y,  have  a  baigfiadiaal  bale  daera  tbeai, 
UMbivfth  a  taller  carban.  SametiiMtibey  aia  coeerc^wlth 
a  tUa  bijfaraf  capper  by  electro-deposition.  71»ey  are  supplied 
for  the  ntafttot  In  \iw»  var>ing  from  4  or  s  to  j(o  or  40  millimetres 
ill  dl,i  meter  and  from  8  to  16  in.  in  lcr'f;'h  The  vahu-  of  carbons 
lor  .irc  l>(;btin(;  greatly  depend*  on  ihiir  i>tirity  and  lre^dom 
from  a  .h  111  buriunt!,  and  on  [rt-rfn  t  unilorniily  of  struiMire. 
lor  ordln.iry  pur|>i->sos  thi.y  are  pciHrally  round  in  MXlion, 
but  for  certain  s^x-ci  il  ti-.cs.  suih  as  h'chtliouse  wn-k,  iluy  are 
made  fluted  or  with  a  star-shaped  section.  The  positive  carbon 
is  BSuaRy  larger  section  than  the  negative.  For  continuous- 
current  area  a  ooeed  caihon  is  gcncrafly  used  as  a  positive, 
ar>d  a  smaNv  MM  caibaD  ai  a  negative.  For  flame  arc  lamps 
the  caiboM  aft  tpeodly  pitpaad  fay  impicfaatbst  then  with 
ask*  <t  ceklaiat  taaflHeilbai  and  aadlam.  Tbe  calduai  gIvM 
the  best  laidie.  Tba  rod  is  moally  of  a  composite  type.  Tba 
outer  nMie  Ii  pare  onboa  to  give  etrebftb.  the  next  eene  eo** 
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it  the  same  but  less  compressed.  In  addition  to  the  mclallic 
Iftitt  ft  flux  has  to  be  introduced  to  prevent  the  (orroatioa  of 
ft  •aa<oaducUng  ash,  and  lUk  nodcrs  il  desinblc  to  place 
dM  CHboRs  in  a  downward  potaiUm  dircctioa  to  get  rid  o(  the 

rarbons  are  used  to  fom  «B  ■hirllfc  M  tkt  Mtllfir  adts  de- 
flagrate and  produce  «  flune  Moad  tha  m  lASA  ft  ttrongly 

coloured,  the  object  Iwirg  to  produce  a  warm  jtllow  glow, 
ioUcad  of  the  somewhat  violet  and  cold  light  of  the  pure  carbon 
arc,  as  well  as  a  greater  emission  of  light.  As  n<j\j<iub  vui«jurs 
are  however  given  ofT,  flame  arrs  can  only  be  uit  l  out  ui  li  xjrs. 
Countless  rcsfirchi'^  have  bcm  maMc  on  ihc  iubjctt  ul  cirlion 
manufacture,  and  the  art  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Special  manuaU  must  Iw  fon«.ultc-<l  for  further  information  (sec 
especially  a  trcati>c  on  Osrtujn  maki'ig  Jor  all  cittlrual  purpoits, 
by  F.  JcnI.  London,  1906). 

The  physical  phenomena  of  the  electric  arc  are  best  caaoiined 
fegr  taminc  «  cntboa  arc  bciweca  two  carbon  nds  ol  the  above 
docription,  held  in  line  in  a  ^od^l  appwKtua,  aitd 
anwtgcd  10  as  to  be  capnbk  ol  bciag  nowd  to  «r  f  rom 
och  Mhar  wiih  a  ikm  aai  cMily  ngiauA  motion. 
An  antngement  of  lUtfcNiticmd«ira4«(gti/<3/n< 
<K  lamp  (6g.  4).  If  such  an  aic  lamp  h  connected  to  a  source 
of  electric  supply  having  an  electromotive  force  preferably  of 
100  volts,  anil  if  some  r(  si,t,in(  c  is  ini  lu(lc<l  in  tlic  circuit,  say 
about  5  ohnii,  a  ^tca<ly  and  contiimous  arc  is  lormcil  when  the 
carbons  arc  brought  together  and  ihcii  '..ii>;ljt  ly  s<  paratcd.  Its 
appearance  may  be  most  convcnicniiy  examined  by  projecting 
I  a  KiMi  «C  nUto  pivar  Iqr  aaH*  aC  aa 


FM1.4. 


FUcs* 


ItM.  A  wiy  atla  fTfiwinion  al  th>  dhiifciliwi  aIHgfctfaDm 
Ifco  aic  ikam  that  Uw  ilitBiiMUBg  or  caadlopamr  is  not  the 
■am*  in  dilTcnnt  (Bnaions.  If  the  carbons  are  vertical  and  the 

positive  carbon  is  the  upper  of  the  two,  the  illuminating  power 
is  greatest  in  a  diiection  at  an  angle  inclined  about  40  or  so 
dcgiiLS  Irliv.  ihc  l,wri/iin,  .ir>i  ,ii  ol  her  directions  li.is  I'.illercnl 
values,  «iach  may  bt  rcprcscnioi  liy  the  lengths  ol  radial  lines 
drawn  from  a  centre,  the  cxlrctnitics  of  which  define  a  curve 
called  the  itlumtHatiHt  eur\c  ol  the  arc  lamp  (fig.  j).  Qinsidcrablc 
diflercnccs  exist  between  the  forms  of  the  illuminaiing-powcr 
curves  of  the  coniinvMis  and  alternating  current  and  the  open 
or  cncloseiJ  arcs.  Tktdlilf  portion  of  the  cmiiled  bght  proceeds 
aaiv;  Imbw  tlw  fooB  of  (lie  iltauaiaaiing* 
f  bgr  P.  TMitr  in  il9«.  Il  ite  lo  (kr 
>  urn  of  iho  oatcr  •nrface  wMdi  is  viriUe  to  an  eye 
NpidiRg  the  arc  in  thai  direction.  Hie  form  of  the  illuminatii^- 
powcr  curve  varies  v.;ih  the  |i  r^'h  of  ihe  arc  and  relative  site 
of  the  cirlwns.  lA-aviag  out  of  actouiil  lor  the  moment  the 
properties  of  the  arc  as  an  illuminating  agent,  the  vjiial  1-j 
laetori  with  which  »c  are  roncerncd  are  (i  )  liie  current  thruufih 
the  arc;  (ii.)  the  potential  dilTcrcncc  of  t)ie  carbons;  (iii.)  the 
length  of  the  arc;  and  (iv.)  the  siae  of  the  carbons.  Taking  in 
the  first  place  ibe  ^fpical  dircct-«uTrcot  arc  between  m^IhI 
•Kiwns,  and  forming  area  of  diflacni  laagUia  and  with  carbons 
«f  iHlMnt  siacs,  it  will  bo  inud  tkati  ta^Ming  at  the  lowest 


the  carbons  (the  arc  P.D.)  decreases  as  the  current  increases. 
Uptoacertain  current  strength  thearc  is  silent,  but  at  a  particular 
critical  value  P.D.  suddenly  drops  about  10  volts,  the  cwnint 
at  the  same  time  rising  a  or  j  amperes.  At  that  moi 
aic  NbIm  10  Utt,  aad  in  tliia  blaring  oooditioo,  if  tba 
^  owad,  P.D.  looiainacoiiAantM 
In  voltage  on  hissing  was  first  notioad  hgr  A. 
[Lt  Lamttrt  Metiri^ue,  iUSi,  y  p.  jS;).  It  has  been  shoim 
by  Mrs  Ayrton  {Journ.  Insl.  Elec.  Eng.  18,  tSoo.  p-  400)  that 
the  hissing  is  mainly  due  to  the  oxygen  which  gains  access  from 
the  air  to  the  crater,  when  the  latter  become s  so  large  by  rcas-jn 
of  the  incre.Tsc  of  the  Current  as  to  over^[iti  .u|  the  em!  of  the 
fiovitivL-  c.Kl)i>r!.    According  to  A.  E.  Bloiuic!  and  Hans  I.iiggin, 

hisMng  takes  place  whcoevct  Ibe  coment  density  becomes  grcaia 
than  about  »3  ot     anpan  par  «i«ain  ndBoNiM  df  caaur 

area. 

Ihc  rcl.ilion  between  the  current,  the  carbon  PP.  and  the 
length  oi  AK  in  Ibc  ca.<ic  of  the  direct-current  are  ha*  been  invc«ti> 
gated  by  wmoy  obsa  wis  whb  the  object  of  f^wag  k  maibamaiital 

exprcKion. 

Let  V  stand  for  the  potential  difFermce  of  the  enrbons  In  volt^' 
A  for  the  current  through  the  arc  in  ampere*.  L  fo^  the  length  01 

the  arc  in  millimetres.  R  for  the  ri-istancr  ol  the  art;  ami  let 
a.  b,  c.  d,  &c..  lie  fonMants.  Krik  \.i'.'..)u'l  u>  18O7.  and  uther  w  ikcrs 
.nfii  r  him,  considered  that  their  experiments  showed  that  the  re- 
i  it>  .n  Utwecn  V  and  L  cooU  be  mpmatd  Iqr  •  riavla  linear 

euualiun, 

V-o-HL. 

Later  resMrches  by  Mrs  A>'non  (BUtbklm,  1891^  41,  a.  710). 
however,  thowcd  th.it  for  a  direcKurrcnt  aiC  of  fhon  aia  «ilB 
Mjlid  carboos,  the  obMrverl  values  of  V  caa  tMkMVOI 
asafuaOtiOB  both  0(  A  ami  of  L  01  the  form 

V-«4-6L+'-i^.  ■ 


In  the  ease  of  diiiiKwiwil  arcs  forwcd  «Ml  solid  carboM, 

Edlund  and  other  obstrvcrs  agree  that  the  are  resistance  R  may  be 
exprcs,sed  by  a  -iiinile  straight  line  law.  R-«+/L.  If  the  arc  is 
formed  with  cored  carl>:inv,  Mr^  Ayrton  demonstrated  that  the  lines 
enprrssing  resistance  as  a  function  of  arc  length  arc  no  lonKcr 
straight,  but  that  there  it  a  rather  sudden  dip  down  when  Ike 
Icflgtb  of  the  arc  i>  less  than  j  mm. 

The  constants  in  the  above  equation  for  the  ^tential  difiercnce 
of  the  caibons  were  determined  by  Mr^i  Ayrton  ta  the  case  of  aaiid 


I 


V.38  9-Ho7L+"7-^'"?K 

There  has  been  much  debate  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  giveo  to 
the  constant  a  in  the  above  equation,  which  has  a  value  apparently 
not  far  from  forty  volts  for  a  direct  •current  arc  with  salid  carbons 
The  stttgettiea  OMdc  In  1867  by  Edlund  {PkU.  Mat.,  1S6I.  j/k, 
p>  3$").  that  it  impKcd  the  cxiuence  of  a  counter  •elect  rowotsve 
forte  in  the  arc.  was  oppo>«'d  by  I.iiggin  in  (H'tm.  Brr.  98, 

p.  Il<jh),  F-rnst  Lecher  111  (llVcf.  Ann..  I8»b,        p.  (»«>)•  and 

by  Frarw  Stenger  in  H*oJ  {Id.  45,  p.  ^0:  whereas  Victor  vcwi  Ijing 
and  L.  M.  Arons  in  1896  (/</.  30,  p.  9V,  concluded  that  experiment 
indicated  the  prcwnce  ol  a  counter -electromotive  force  of  ao  votts^ 
A.  E.  Blondcl  concbidcs,  from  espcrimeots  made  by  him  in  1897 
ITIu  Eittlrician.  1897,  39.  p.  61$),  that  there  is  no  counter-electro- 
motive  force  in  the  arc  greater  than  a  fraction  of  a  volt.  SoVx4s 
quently  W.  I)uddell  {Proc.  Rny  Sot  .  tool.  6«,  p.  51*)  d( untied 
experimrnts  tending  to  pros'e  the  real  existence  r>r  a  counier-elcctro- 
moiice  lone  m  the  arc,  proltablv  ha\iii^  a  tin  t  <  li  <  1  iic  oriKin, 
residing  near  the  poMlive  elecirudc,  and  ol  an  asxjctatcd  Icster 
adjuvant  «.•*/.  near  tlw  atgative  carbon. 

This  fall  111  voftfefp  between  fbe  caibooa  and  the  anc  la  mi  Mai> 
formly  dtMrlbtiiod.    In  HM  Mrs  AyrMn  1 
eRpcnments  showing  thai  if  V|  is  the  { 
ibe  positive  caifaon«nd  the  arc.  then 

V,-ji.a«^i-i±^; 

and  if  ViMhe  potMiM dUfcreaea between 

s>)H-n  A  is  the  current  tInaiiilifhaaiBinaHipMManlliklln 

of  t  he  arc  in  millimetrM> 

The  total  potential  difference  between  the  carbons,-  nanus  the 
fall  in  potential  down  the  arc.  Is  thetetore  cqnal  to  the  imi  of 

Hence  V,-38  88+22±ja:lfc 

The  dilTcrence  between  this  value  aad  the  value  of  V,  the  lotti 
hct«««n  the  caibon*.  iivaB  tN  lam  in  BoicHlU 
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)Im  tQ  th«  tnw  arc  TVm;  l-tw*  irr  simple  ronsequencc*  of  nniglit- 
Im  la«scoaiMcU«g  ttw  work  %pcnt  in  th«  «rc  m  tte  t«m  ttccuido* 
•Ml  thr  ottttr  qiuatitie*.  If  w  be  th«  work  tpeat  in  the  arc  oa 
flkber  cartMn,  meamred  by  the  product  tA  the  curmtt  and  the 
potential  dmp  in  pamng  from  the  carbon  to  the  afCi  or  vice  vem, 
Chen  for  (he  pokitivc  carbon  W j-tA, U  lhilM«tfc«l injinHlfL 
W-c-fifU  >(  the  current  tkn^|k  dM  MBit  MWIHti  AM  HtS 
M>gati\°c  carbon  W-*+/A- 

!■  the  nho**  wjnriiiienw  At  nawllit  dWwwict  betwe<m  the 
artHM  the  m  wna  ■tniunJ  by  wint  n  thin!  «atp>otlnt  carbon 
•a  an  electrode  immtraed  in  the  arc  Tni*  method,  adopted  by 
Lecher,  F-  Uppenborn,  S.  P.  Thompmn.  and  J.  A.  Fleming,  u 
open  to  the  rhicciion  that  the  inlrmlurtlon  <if  ;he  third  rarbon 
nav  to  a  I  r  \l>li:  cx'.i-nt  difturb  the  lii'-trilintit  a  of  invtrntijl. 

The  total  work  (pent  in  the  oonttDuouxumnt  arc  with  aoitd 

carbon*  nr*  iwwilt  «B  Mn  *9mm»  h»  m^mMtd  by  tin 


It  *H  ttm  he  men  that  the  arc,  contidered  ai  a  conductor,  has 
the  property  that  if  the  current  throu{h  it  Is  increased,  ihc  iliffrrrnce 
<A  potential  between  the  carbotu  it  dec'reaied,  jml  in  0:10  sense, 
thcrefurr,  the  Ate  may  !«  said  to  act  as  if  it  were  a  Kfjj/.ir  rauliiiue. 
Frith  .ind  KiAl^t  r^  [Eit  incian,  1S96,  jS.  p.  75)  have  >uni;i  'tcil  that 
the  leaistance  of  the  arc  abould  be  mcMurcil  by  tlu:  ratiu  between 
mmmB  imviM  «f  carbon  potential  dWeienoe  and  the  leraitini 
■mB  iBcMeat  qf  airrent :  in  other  woirfa,  bjr  iIm  eqantion  dVfiX, 
•nd  not  by  the  ratio  timply  o(-V: A.  _  ConMneiaHa  diicutaion  haa 
tahen  place  whether  an  electrical  mittance  out  have  a  ocsative 
valiie,_  betoneing  aa  it  doe»  to  the  cU^«  of  tcatar  truthematir.il 
quantttiea.  Simply  coniidered  as  ,'.n  <  liit:)>  \1  conductor,  the  ;;rr 
icaemblra  an  intcnaely  heated  rod  tA  magnesia  or  other  refractory 
Ofklt.  tit*  trae  ftaiataMi  af  iiWA  to  tIacMnaad  by  fiae  ol  temperature. 
iMMtM  inocaae  nf  uuint  Ofough  auch  n  (od  of  refractory  oxide 

tean^>*nied  by  a  decrease  in  the  potential  dilTcrenoc  of  the  ends. 
toiwvcr,  does  not  im(>ly  a  Ties.iti\'e  resistance,  but  merely  the 

rsence  of  a  rcsi'^tarvcc  with  a  negative  temperature  coefficient. 
\»f  [.I  it  A  cjr\c  such  that  the  twdinatci  arc  the  difference  of 
potential  of  the  carbons  and  the  abscisMC  the  current  throuoh  the 
■fc  ior  conaunt  kncth  of  are,  tbia  curve  ia  amr  called  n  cAaracwrMlK 
afeecf  the  arc  and  lu  dope  ntnny  point  the  inetiDtMieoiiarMhiinoe 

«f dMarc  imt^a^Sam  tin  tan  caMHHd  iHth 

the  intrinsic  bri^htnesa  of  the  crater.    It  hm  tat*  MMClii 

by  many  observer*,  such  as  Blondel,  Sir  W.  <fe  W.  Ahnejr,  S.  V. 

Thfmn'^m,  Trotter,  L.  J.  G.  \iol\c  an  l  others,  that  thi?  h 
practically  independent  of  the  current  passing,  but  gTcat  dilTer- 
cnces  of  opinion  exist  as  to  its  value.  .'\!incy's  values  lie  hrtwcen 
3Q  and  116,  Trotter's  between  Ko  :i.tI  170  e,inr!U-s  [«T  <f|!';irc 
B^llimetre.  Blondel  in  i^^o;  made  c.irttul  drtcrmiiuitiun:,  of  tho 
brightness  of  the  arc  crater,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  160  candles  per  square  mlilimetre.  Subeequently  J.  E. 
Bttavd  CBUnd  a  value  of  147  cudks  per  equxre  millimetre  for 
WMWI  imirlri  varying  biwa  •ot  to  '16  unperes  per  sqcare 

WppoftW  IM  a|KBIOB  IBM  IBB  SnpHMB  fli  IW  nRCT  per 

tftOMV  mflifmetFe  wu  IndependcBt  of  the  cnmnt  dmity,  and 
from  certain  esperimcnts  and  nsstmptlons  u  Id  tlw  specific 
heat  of  car!)on,  he  a-i^scrted  the  temper.itti'C  of  the  crater  was 
al>oul  3500° C.  It  has  been  concluded  that  this  cnnstaney  of 
temfMrraturc,  and  therefore  of  hrightncw,  is  due  to  the  f.u:t  that 
the  crater  ii  at  the  temperature  of  the  l>oil!nK-|Kjint  of  carbon, 
and  111  it  CISC  its  tcmpcT.iture  thouM  bo  raised  by  incrcasiiig 
the  pressure  under  which  the  arc  works.  \V.  E.  Wilson  in  i.?o5 
attempted  to  measure  the  brightness  of  the  crater  under  v.irii  'is 
fMHurea,  and  found  that  tioder  five  atmospheres  the  resistance 
ll  4e  arc  appeared  t>  teteue  and  the  temperature  of  the 
OTl«taid^inta«t«pRMiceof  toatneeplNrotlM  brightneet 
«f  tt«CMMrta4MbBtoadid!  nd.  la  a  hMr  piper  Wilson 
art  Q.  P.  nh«mU  MiM  ttat  ItaM  pnBaiUKf  apaitoents 
were  not  tcutrmed,  and  tbefr  farter  neeaicbee  thmwwMtiabic 
doubt  on  the  suggestion  that  It  is  the  bofUng-point  of  carbon 
which  determines  the  temperature  of  the  crater.  (See  EUctricicn, 

1«9S.  3-    P  -ind  iSrj;.         p.  ,43.) 

1^  study  of  the  alternatin|i;-curTcnt  arc  has  suggested  a 
of  new  experimental  problems  for  investigators.  In 
this  case  all  the  (actors,  namely,  current,  carVion  P.D., 
icsistaace,  and  lUumiiwting  power,  arc  i»crioclically 
varying;  and  aa  the  electromotive  force  reverses 
itself  periodically,  at  certain  instants  the  airrent 

MaRbam  Aa ita await <■» >> jamiiMtiil far • 


moment  without  crting-aishing  the  arc,  it  is  p<v;^ihlc  to  irot% 
the  electric  arc  from  an  alternating  current  genuiaior  without 
appMtal  iaUrmisuon  in  the  light,  provided  that  the  frequency 
ia  Mt  aHdl  bdow  50.  Oiuing  the  monwnt  that  the  currcat 
li  aero  the  carbon  mntlnafa  to  flow.  Eadi  oaitMB  to  tvtft  be» 
10  to  vcak,  tiN  CBtttt  enteo,'  ml  Oa 


Hm  canra 

k  aa  ikomi  li  1»  f.  tta  mIom  of  tke  wbflni 

af  Ika  eorrent  and  sic  P.D.  can  be 
amlned  by  one  of  two  methods,  or  their 

mixJifualions,  orii;in.iUy  due  to  Jules 
Joubcrt  and  A.  E.  Blondel.  Joubert's 
method,  which  has  been  perfectcil  by  m^ny 
observers.  rnn.<i:s'.s  in  attarhinj;  to  the  shaft 
of  tljo  v.!;i-:;.a'.  jr  a  cur.taLt  closes  a 

circuit  at  an  assigned  iostanl  daring  the 
phase.  Thb  contact  is  made  to  eonqtlela 
connexion  citber  with  a  voltmeter  or  with 
a  galvanometer  placed  as  a  shunt  acrasa 
fa  aiiiM  «ith  tha  aic.  By 
nat 

read,  aa  amal,  the  not-meaihaqiian'valQa 

of  the  arc  P.D.  or  current,  tmt  give  a  eoosttnt  InAcatkM 

dttcnnincd  by,  and  indicatinR,  the  imtantaneous  values  of  these 
quantities  at  some  as&i^^ned  in.stant.  By  progressK*c  variation 
of  the  phase-instant  at  which  the  contact  is  mai!c,  the  sun  l^vIvc 
insl.antancQus  values  of  the  electric  qu.^nfi'Jvi  i  an  be  niuaMirtd 
and  plotted  out  ui  the  form  of  curves.  This  :;K'h  ni  has  b-.tn 
much  employed  Ly  Blondel,  Heming,  C.  P.  Stcinmclz,  Tobey 
and  Walbridge,  Frith,  H.  Gorges  and  many  othen.  The 
lecood  rocihod,  due  to  Blondel,  dcpeada  oa  the  use  of  the 
OfdHecra/A,  which  is  a  galvanometer  torfaf  a  needle  or  «aB 
of  vanr  aiaaO  periodic  tine  of  vibiatioa^  agr  ViArtth  part  of  a 
aeooad  «r  ka^  ao  tliat  fta  deflections  caa  folmr  die  Tariatlona 
«(  onnal  tbrough  the  galvanomelv;  Aa  iBipi»yB4 

Im  of  oamlograph,  devised  by  Duddell,  -caMbla  of  two  im 
wires,  which  are  strained  transversely  to  the  Baea  of  flwK  of  a 
strong  magnetic  field  (see  OsCTri:oCR.\nt).  The  current  to  be 
cx.miinrii  is  nude  to  fi.v  o'.r  v,  ire  down  the  other,  ar  .1 
wires  .ire  then  iiijjhlly  <Ur.j>U<.cd  in  o(>i>oiilc  directions. 
A  small  mirror  attached  to  the  wires  is  thus  deflected  rapidly 
to  and  fro  in  synchronism  with  the  variations  of  the  current. 
Front  the  mirror  a  ray  of  light  is  rell.cicJ  which  falls  upon  a 
photographic  plate  made  to  move  actosa  the  fickl  with  a  uniform 
motion.  In  tUs  manner  a  photographic  trace  can  be  obtained 
of  the  wave  form.  By  thb  method  the  variations  of  electric 
quantities  in  an  altemathic  cuntut  arc  can  be  watched.  Tlie 
variatioB  «(  illuminatiii>|  wnni  can  be  followed  Igr  mminiwg 
and  aMaandng  the  light  afthaasc  thnmfb  dita  in  a  neiolviat 
strohoaoopic  d]ak»  «Udi  k  4tlwcB  by  a  malar  |yiirtaaiimid|jr 
wi  t  h  the  vaiiatioB  of  OBMat  ttaoa^  Ilia  tie. 

The  general  pIlMOaMIBa  «l  Uw  altcraitilt^BIMBft  lit  adi 
as  follow: —  ■ 

If  t!.e  arc  li  supvilicl  by  an  alternator  of  low  Inductance,  and  «oft 
or  cj.'ed  rarU'in  .ire  enipl-i". c*!  ;i  priKiucc  a  steady  and  lilfnt  .irr. 
lliL-  fi. .ti-ijli.il  <li;fL-r(  ;-,.;i>  nf  '.ho  r.*r'.in»  periodinil;.-  %.ir.''.  in  a 
manner  not  very  diifcrcnl  iiwm  llul  of  the  alternator  un  opco 
dfciHt.  1J«  however,  bard  cacboMa  ave  aead*  the  alternaiing-curmit 
are  detomiB  the  shape  of  the  aheniatar  elactRHnotive  force  curve: 
the  carbon  P.D.  curve  may  then  have  a  very  different  form,  and 
become*,  in  general,  more  rectangular  in  s^ape,  u*ually  h.iyinK  a 
hi,:h  peak  at  (lie  Iront.  The  arr  als.>  impreaaes  the  dcformitifin  oa 
i':-,'.-  li/it;:-.  tur.c,  Blondel  in  i "  i_l  , /..Yc<r«:ia»,  JJ,  p.  lOi)  .■.ivca 
number  of  puuntial  and  current  curves  for  alternating-curicnt  Arc% 
obuiocd  by  the  Joubert  contact  awihod,  iMiac  tsR>  movmbic  col 

Sitvanooetcn  oT high  mistanoe  to  nMasHra  leqMctively  potential 
iflerenoe  and  current.  Blondel's  dediictioaa  ware  thai  the  «hape 
the  current  and  volt  curves  is  greatly  affected  by  the  tiamrr  of 
the  carbons,  and  also  by  the  amount  of  inductance  and  ri  iisMnrt 
in  the  circuit  of  the  alternator.  Blondel,  W.  E  .Avu  ii.  W.  E. 
Suropner  and  Stcinmetz  have  all  observed  that  the  alteroatingj' 
cuiieiit  arc,  when  hissing  or  when  fonaad  wMl  aacaan  eaib^pai 
acts  Uhe  an  inductive  renstance,  and  Oat  there  to  a  let  Wtweea 
the  ctmeot  cume  and  the  potential  d!llerenoe  curves.  Hence  the 
/'iiarrjbrler.  ar  mwsetwrcn  the  trae  power  and  the  product  o( 
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dtffcKM».blthbaae{tlc«Uwn  unity.  Fornlent  ares  Blondel  found 
power-factors  lying  between  o  .mil  o  95,  ind  for  hitung  ones, 
value*  such  as  O  70.  Ayrton  Jnri  Sij.-ii;jn(  r  sI.lIiiI  that  the  powcr- 
factor  may  be  a*  low  at  0-5.  Joubert.  as  far  back  a*  l88t,  noticed 
iku  dfilinBMkM  wkich  tte  altenwtiMfKurrcnt  arc  impmse*  u|wn 
tte  ■hKl'BIUlini  fan*  curvt  of  an  alleniaior,  giving  an  open 
BICuit  a  wmplc  harmonic  variation  of  cU-i  troirDiiv  1'  furcp.  TmIk  y 
WHI  Walbriidgc  in  1890  g.ive  the  re-iulti  cf  a  numl  i-r  <jf  oli  .iTv.iiicii-. 
taken  with  commercial  tormi  of  altrrnanni;-'  iirr.  nt  arc  lamp«,  in 
which  the  same  deformation  was  apparent.  Hlondfl  in  1896  came 
to  the  concluuoa  that  with  the  ume  alternator  we  can  produce 
CMbM  P.D.  curve*  of  very  varied  character,  aaafdiag  to  the 
mnrial  o(  the  core,  the  kngth  of  the  arc.  and  the  iadtunce  of  the 
circuit.  Hard  carbon*  gave  a  P.D.  curve  with  »  flat  top  ex-en  when 
vorlced  on  a  lim  inductance  altemaior. 

The  periodic  variation  of  light  in  the  altcrniting-current  arc 
ha*  bii  n  iKc  subject  of  inquiry.  H.  Gorges  in  lb<>5  at  Berlin 
•pplied  a  strolvuscopic  method  to  steady  the  >-ariations  olilluminat- 
ilg  cMwcr.  Fleminf  and  Petavel  emptoved  a  similar  arransrment, 
Smng  the  •trobofcofiic  6Uk  by  a  •ynchroniMi*  ittotor  {Pku.  Mat., 
tSQA,  41).  The  light  paawni  thraugh  slits  of  the  di-ik  was  lelected 
m  one  particular  period  6f  toe  phase,  and  by  means  of  a  lent  could 
be  taken  from  any  desired  portion  of  the  arc  or  the  incandescent 
carbon*.  The  !i;;ht  so  selected  was  meaiured  relatively  to  the  mean 
value  ol  the  horizontal  light  emitted  by  the  arc,  and  accidental 
variation*  ware  thu*  eliminated.  They  found  that  the  light  from 
any  part  is  periodic,  but  owing  to  the  slow  cooling  of  the  carboru 
never  Quite  lero,  the  mir.lmum  v,i!'>c  h.i)>pcning  a  little  later 
than  the  *cro  value  ■  f  the  current.  T(-.e  li|{ht  emitted  by  a 
particular  carbon  when  it  U  the  negative,  docs  not  reach  such  a  large 
maximum  value  as  Mheii  it  is  the  ixnilive.  The  aaoie  observers 
made  esperimcnu  which  teemed  to  tliow  that  (or  a  given  e»- 
penditur*  of  mnr  to  the  are  tlw.  «tecnyjgf  cwiMU  yc  in 
leneral  (IvM  Iw  aMU  ifAafcal  euMW-piMMr  tan  nt  MBtuniou* 
current  one. 

The  effect  o(  the  wave  form  on  the  efficiency  of  the  altern.itir.fj- 
current  arc  has  cnKagcil  the  attention  of  many  workers.  Rosslcr  and 
\V(  Mii  ij  in  i*i;4  ,in  .ircnunt  of  exjierimcnt*  with  alternating- 
current  arr*  pro(lucc-d  by  alternators  having  electrtmiotive  force 
CMVM  of  very  different  wave  form*,  and  they  rtated  that  the  effici- 
ency or  mean  spherical  candle-power  per  watt  expended  in  the  arc 
was  greatest  for  the  diltot  of  the  three  wa\-c  forms  bv  nearly  5o"4. 
Burnic  in  1R97  K-^^e  the  ti  -ult>  o(  c\[h  riiix  lUi  of  the  i>.ime  kind. 
His  conclusion  wa«,  that  since  the  light  of  the  arc  is  a  function  of 
the  temperature,  that  wave  form  of  current  is  most  efficient  which 
maintains  the  temperature  most  uniformly  throughout  the  half 
■■iod.  Hence,  gmerally,  il  the  current  rise*  to  a  hish  value  soon 
Wtcr  its  coromencetnenl,  and  is  preseri'ed  at  that  value,  or  nearly 
at  that  value,  during  the  phase,  the  i  fTu  ifury  of  the  arc  will  be 
greater  when  the  current  curve  is  more  [xin!id  or  peaked.  An 
imjiortant  contribution  to  our  kivowlcrige  concerning  aiternating- 
current  .irc  phe;.>;riR-n.t  wa«  made  in  1899  by  W.  Duddell  and  E.  W. 
Marchant,  in  a  paper  containing  valuable  results  obtained  with 
dMir  improved  otciUngniiii.*  T&y  atodied  the  behaviour  of  the 
■lltmating-airrant  are  when  formed  both  with  solid  carbons,  with 
cored  carbons,  and  with  carbon  arid  metal  rod*.  They  found  that 
with  solid  carbons  the  arc  I'.O.  curve  is  always  square-shouldered 
and  begins  with  a  peak,  -i-:  ihiivui  in  hj  7  (a),  but  with  cored  carbons 

it  is  more  sinusoidal.  Its 
shape  depctitts  on  the 
.■  voim-s  A' t  iwiataari  te  tka 

f\_X  circuit,  but  ia  almoit 

"Y„.y./^^  independent  of  the  type 
altern-itor.  whenas 
current  wave  form  is 
largely  dependent  on  the 

^.  -^^r   maichine  used,  and  on 

[•f  far  the  nature  and  amount 

Fto.7.  «f  the  impedance  in  the 

dnruit;  henre  the  im- 
portance of  telertiii^  .1  Miit.iMo  .TltemWWlbr  op«Tutirg  a'-.i  rn.il  ine- 
current  arcs.  The  Mine  oli«  r»i  rs  drew  attention  to  the  rem  irk- 
able  fact  that  if  the  arc  is  fi-t"'><l  Wtwcca  a  caibon  and  metal 
rod,  say  a  cine  rod,  there  is  a  complete  intcrruptioa  of  the  current 
•war  half  a  period  comapomiing  to  that  time  during  which  the 
wrbon  {«  pcisitive:  this  suegest*  that  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
metal  facilitates  the  flow  of  the  current  from  it.  and  resists  the 
flow  of  f  urrent  to  it.  Thr  ili  i!l<il  cur\  1  ir.  f-  .v  ;  i.'i.i '-hr>ws  the  current 
cur\'e  form  in  the  f  a»e  of  a  cot»i>er  roil.  By  tlie  use  of  the  oscillogriiiih 
Duddell  and  Marchant  showed  that  the  hiSMng  continuous-current 
uc  i*  intermittent,  and  that  the  current  i*  oscillatory  and  may 
•  'fnmiency  of  loav  mt  Mcood.  TItey  also  anowcd  that 
•hV  «•  ani  increasea  tM  an  rcacttoo,  the  front  pealt  of  the 


*  /mth.  /luf.  EUe.  Eng.  aS.  p.  i .  The  authors  of  this  paper  give 
miaetoua  iMtnictive  curves  talten  with  the  oscillograph,  showing 
tiw  fgrn  of  the  are  PJX  «a4  cwnat  carat  ioc  •  gnat  vwiaty  eZ 


If  a  coMfmioaf^umiit  dectifc  Mt  it  formed  !a  the  omi  tit 
with  a  potilif*  cuboti  kavli^i  ftdltsMlK  o(  about  15  nUMnctK^ 
and  a  Dcsoim  cubw  Imw^  s  4iMMir  «i  abntt  9 


miUii 


the  potntM  Mhania  batwMH     catbotw  k  gncf* 

ally  from  40  to  jo  volts.  BMk  a  lamp  is  therefore  railed 
a  500-watt  arc  UikIct  these  eoadltlons  the  carbons  each  burn 
away  at  lite  rate  of  about  i  in.  per  hour,  actual  combustion 
taking  place  in  the  air  which  gains  access  to  the  highly-heated 
crater  an  1  ncg^.tivo  tip.  hcr.rc  the  n,ct<.\  r 'jvious  it^cansof  prevent- 
ing ibis  iiiwip[>carancc  is  to  enclose  tha  arc  in  an  air-light  glass 
vessel.  Such  a  device  was  tried  very  cirly  in  the  history  of  arc 
liKhting.  llie  result  of  uaiRg  a  oompleldy  air-tight  globe,  haw- 
ever,  is  that  the  contained  osygea  iaTanowd  by  combustion  wftfc 
the  carbon,  and  carbon  vapour  or  hydrocarbon  compouadadtAai 
through  Ihe  enclosed  space  and  deposit  themselves  00  thacorf 
sidca  of  thoglaMi  which  ktbei^  obscured.  It  was,  however, 
sham  bgr  L.  B.  Maiki  iUtUrklm  jt,  p.  502,  and  jS,  p.  646) 
in  180S,  that  if  tha  ate  b  aa  aic 
formed  with  a  nnall  cnrmt  and 
relatively  high  voltage,  namdy,  80 
to  85  volts,  it  is  possible  to  admit  air 
in  such  snud]  amount  itiat  though 
the  rate  of  combustion  ol  the  caiboris 
is  rc(luce<i.  )et  the  air  desiruys  by 
oxidation  the  carbon  vapour  escaping 
from  Ihe  arc.  An  arc  lamp  operated 
in  this  way  is  called  an  enclosed  arc 
lamp  (fig.  S).  The  lop  of  the  enclos- 
ing bulb  is  dosed  by  a  gas  check  |4ug 
which  admits  thrtrai^  a  small  hole  a 
limitadamnlrolalt.  Tbtpacnliaiito 
of  as  awaoaad  aic  lanp  oiwlilaB 
with  a  oMtiniMWS  aintnt  b  Chat  tha 
carbons  do  not  bum  tea  enter  on  the 
positive,  and  a  sharp  Upormushroom 
on  Ihe  negative,  but  preserve  nearly 
flat  surfaces.  This  feature  aflects 
the  distribution  of  the  light.  The 
illuminating  curve  of  the  eocloscd 
arc,  therefore,  has  not  such  a  st  rongly 

marked  maximum  value  as  thai  of  •  \ 
the  open  arc,  but  on  the  oUwi  hand  ' 
the  tnte  arc  or  oolumn  of  iacaadea- 
ccAt  carbon  v^mir  b  less  steady  ia 
poiitioa,  wandotng  roimd  from  (dm 
to  placaas  thtavriacaaf  tbt<arbaMs 


ia  cotaoMKial  fanaa  of  < 

bmps  is  about  one-twcntielk  put  ot  llat  af  n  1 

taking  the  same  current. 

It  was  shown  by  I'li  rr.ing  in  i8go  that  the  column  of  inc;:r\ilc*- 
cent  carbon  vapour  con5i  uuting  ihc  true  arc  possesses  a  unilateral 
conductivity  {Free.  A',  v.  last.  13,  p.  47).  li  a  ilu'nl  ca[lx>n  is 
dipped  into  the  arc  so  ^is  to  conslitule  a  third  pole,  and  ii  a  »maU 
voltaic  battery  ol  a  lew  cells,  w.iii  a  g-ilvanonieter  in  circuit, 
is  connected  in  between  the  mitl  lie  jxilc  .\nd  the  negative  carfaoOf 
it  is  found  lhal  when  llu-  ri<  aivc  ]K>le  of  the  battery  la  fai  OOA* 
nexion  with  Ihe  ntgativc  carbon  Ihc  galvanoMBUV  *T^h||'ti 
a  ctinent,  but  does  not  when  the  positive  pola  fli  4l0  bttMy 
is  ia  caaawiM  with  >hn  ncpliyecMbaa  ai  thaaiCb 

_  net  u  the  cfawMttitton  «t  lha  slaettfc  mc  aa  a 
«f  M*,  bam  ataM4r  wtfWI  tbtl  lh»  flhniniiting 
power  bi  mcfcnt  dbacUona  b  aot  tha  aaaa.  If  m  .  n»mm 
imagine  an  electric  arc,  formed  between  a  pair  «f 
vertical  carbons,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  hoUow 


sphere  ji.iiiitr 


ilil'i'  on  the  inlci 


then  it  would  be 


four.il  th.it  the  v,inou»  soncs  of  this  sphere  .ire  unequally  ftlumin- 
aud.  If  the  points  in  which  the  carl)on.s  wlirii  ptoUinpcii  would 
inierccftt  the  ipbcre  are  called  iJte  poles,  and  the  line  where  the 
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is  called  ihe  equator,  we  might  consider  the  sphere  diviilcd 
up  by  lines  o(  latitude  into  tones,  each  of  which  would  be 
differently  illuininaled.  The  toul  qusnlily  o(  Ugbt  or  the  total 
iUuminatioB  ol  each  zone  is  the  product  of  the  arcft  ol  the  zone 
and  the  intensity  of  the  Ugbt  falling  on  the  sone  measured 
in  candle-power.  \Vc  might  regard  the  sphere  as  lutifonnly 
gl^^f^^^Y^^^^  aitk  au  iotMuitjr  ol  light  MKh  tbM  tlic  jfwi^Kt  9I 


f  dw  aiMH  of  it  Uic  doMStaqf  soM  and  tlw  tatool^  el  tke 

light  falling  on  each.  This  mean  intensity  Is  called  the  mtan 
spherical  camUe-potcrr  of  the  arc.  If  the  distribution  of  the 
illuminating  power  is  known  and  given  by  an  illumination 
curve,  the  mean  spherical  candle-power  can  be  at  once  deduced 
{La  L'.imUre  /hctrique,  1.S90,  37,  p.  415). 

Let  BMC  (fig.  9)  be  a  icmicircle  which  by  revolution  round  the 
diameter  BC  twerps  out  a  sphere.  Let  an  arc  be  situated  at  A,  and 
let  the  element  c4  the  circumference  PQ~^  sweep  out  a  sone  of 
the  iplicfc.  Let  the  intensity  of  light 
falliag  on  this  sone  be  I.  Then  if 
•  -the  angle  MAP  and  it  th*  laa»* 
mental  angle  PAQ.  and  if  R  h  tl» 
radius  of  thic  sphere,  we  have 


■Jbo^^ we^ projt-ct  the  ckmcst  PQ  00 


and 


I  DE  wc  have 
ah  =  di  cos 
.■.af.^R  cosM» 
lab-IKcM«M 


PIW.9 


the  sphere,  then 

r>Rco«>. 

HoMe  th*  area  of  the  aooc  swept  out  by  PQ  is  equal  to 

JrR  coa  •  <f J  =  .  R'  aii  (hi0 
b  Iha  limit,  and  the  toul  ouantity  of  light  faUini 
 ■     .A  '  ^i^iImii^      '  *' 


>«IR> 

Let  I*  stand  for  the  mean 
defined  by  the  equation 

4»R'I,-2»Rr(laA) 
whmZ is  the  sum  of  all  the  light  actually  falliag m  the  sphert 

where  I««  itanda  (or  the  maitimum  candle-power  of  the  arc  If, 
then,  wa  act  00  M  *  •  Jiw  W  iMmdinkr  to  DE  aad  ia  taogth 
proportional  to  the  MBufa  poawr  oTtDt  ftic  mtlic  dtrectloa  AP,  and 

c.ur>-  out  the  same  tuaacraltiuu  for  a  number  of  dilTercnt  observed 
candle-power  readings  at  kaomi  angles  above  and  below  the  horizon, 
the  summits  of  all  ordinatcs  such  at  bH  will  define  a  curve  DHK. 
The  mcin  !.j'hcrical  randle-power  oi  the  arc  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  maximum  candle-power  (lau).  and  a  fraction  equal  to  the 
IMfo  of  the  araa  includca  by  the  curve  DHE  to  its  circumscribmg 
iMingla  DFCE.  The  area  of  the  curve  DHE  multiplied  by  3r/K 
^ves  us  the  lelat/lux  «/  ligkt  from  the  arc. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  di<.tributioa  of  Hght  from  an 


electric  arc,  it  is  imptx^ibfc  to  drfino  the  llluminatint!  power  by  a 
•ingle  number  in  an  .  utlur  «  jy  tlun  by  stjliii^  ti.c  mean  spherical 
candle-power.  All  »uch  commonly  u-i  tl  rxprcssions  as  '  an  arc 
lamp  01  jooo  candle-fKjwer  "  arc.  thi  rcfi>rr,  pi  rftxtly  mfaninKlcss. 
The  photometry'  of  arc  lamps  prrsrnts  particular  <lifriciillics, 
{tOlhe  great  difference  in  quality  iHji'A-L-cn  ihc  Vv^'ld  raMi.itcd 
by  the  arc  and  that  given  by  any  of  the  ordinarily 
tned  light  standards.  (For  standards  of  light  and 
photometers,  see  Protoueter.)  AQ  photomctiy 
depends  on  the  piindplc  that  if  we  "l— f^tf  two 
frUta  miiMCf  mpcctivcfar  and  cxdarivdy  by  two  Kpinle 
aoatet  of  fi^  m  eaa  if  Bovinf  tlw  Bithu  bring  tbt  t«o 
■nbcsiMte  ndi  a  condition  that  thefr  OtttnUnatiM  or  MglUness 
H  the  atint  wllbout  regard  to  any  noM  colour  difference.  The 
quantitative  measurement  fl<  pcnd$  on  the  fact  that  ihr  illumina- 
tion produced  upon  a  surface  by  a  source  of  light  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  source.  The  trained  eye 
is  capable  of  matinpa  comparison  tx-tuxcn  twosurfact-s  illumin- 
ated by  i!i;fcrciit  «j>urcc»  of  light,  and  pronouncing  upon  their 
•qinlit/  or  olhcnriie  ia  rapoa  of  brithtiw,  apart  torn  a 


certain  colour  diflerencc;  but  for  this  to  be  done  with  accuracy 
the  two  illuminated  surfaces,  the  I  rightnc^i  of  which  is  to  be 
compared,  must  be  absolutL!y  contiguous  and  not  separated 
by  any  harsh  line.  The  process  of  com()arir.j;  the  light  from  the 
arc  directly  with  that  of  a  candle  or  other  similar  flame  ttandani 
is  exceedingly  diffiailt,  owing  to  the  much  greater  ptoportioa 
and  inteniity  of  the  violet  nys  in  the  arc.  The  moat  ooovcnink 
practical  wcMag  Standard  is  an  incandescent  lamp  n»  at  • 
ki(h  taaapantafib  that  it»at  an  effidcacgr  «f  abovt  a}  ' 
caadb.  IT  k  hu  •  lofiEieatly  larga  tmtb,  aad  hm  ' 
by  being  worked  for  tome  time  previously,  It  wiB  at  a  ( 
voltage  preserve  a  constancy  in  iUuminating  power  stilfickiitly 
long  to  make  the  necessary  photometric  comparisons,  and  it 
can  ii^^lf  be  compared  at  intervab  with  another  sundard 
incandescent  lanpi  «c  vlth  a  Ibm  Maadaid  lock  IS  a  Bamnt 

pcnlane  lamp. 

In  measuring  the  c.irKlIc- power  of  arc  lampt  It  is  necessary  to 
have  some  arntngertu  nt  I  v  which  the  brluhiru-.s  nt  the  rays  pro 
ceeding  Irani  the  arc  ii\  ilitScrcnt  dirK  iinns  <  .\n  lif  measured.  For 
this  purpose  the  lamp  may  be  suspended  from  a  f^upport,  and  a 
radial  arm  amugad  to  carry  three  numra,  so  that  m  whaicvtr 
positba  the  arm  may  be  placed,  it  Atkers  lisht  proceeding  at  ooa 
particular  angle  above  or  Dctow  the  horizon  from  the  arc,  and  this 
light  is  reflected  out  finally  in  a  constant  horiiontal  direction.  An 
eaMly  arranged  experiment  enables  us  to  determine  the  constant 
loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  all  the  mirrors,  since  that  reflivtion 
always  lakes  place  at  43*.  The  ray  thrown  out  horiiontally  can 
then  be  compared  with  that  from  any  standard  source  of  tight  bf 
means  of  a  fiked  photometer,  and  by  sweeping  round  the  radial  r — 
the  photometric  or  illuminating  curve  of  theaiC  laa^pi  '  '  ' 

From  this  we  can  at  once  _ 
determine  the  nature  of  «( 
the  illumination  which 
would  be  produced  on  a 
horizontal  iurfaoe  if  the 
arc  lamp  were  suspended 
at  a  givea  distance  above 
it.  Let  A  (fig.  10)  be  an 
arc   bmp   placed   at  a 

h.'Kht  A(-.\D)  abovT  a  

hurtzonial  planc._  Let  ACD  • 
be  the  illuminating  oower  WUt* 
curve  of  the  arc.  and  hence 

AC  the  candle-power  in  a  direction  AP.  The  illuminatioa  Q)  ar 
mntBess  on  the  horizontal  plane  at  P  is  equal  to 

AC  cos  APM/(AP)^-FC/(»«-|-x«),  where  x- PP. 
Hence  if  the  candk-power  curve  of  the  arc  and  its  hiitjht  above  the 
surface  are  known,  we  can  describe  a  curve  BMN.  whose  ordinate 
PM  will  denote  the  brightncM  on  the  horisontal  surface  at  any 
point  P.  It  is  easily  teen  that  this  ordinate  must  have  a  maximum 
value  at  some  point.  This  brightness  is  tx-'^t  repressed  in  tandhtmL 
taking  the  unit  of  illamiaatsoa  to  be  tli.it  given  by  a  itanaara 
candle  on  a  uhite  surface  at  a  distance  of  I  ft.  If  any  number 
of  arc  lamps  an-  j  l.i'  >  J  above  a  horizont.al  platte,  the  brightness  at 
any  point  can  bo  c^ilcutated  by  adding  together  the  illuminations 
due  to  each  resp^-ctivdy. 

The  process  of  delineating  the  photometric  or  polar  curve  of 
inteuMty  for  an  arc  tamp  is  somewhat  tedious,  but  the  curve  has  the 
advantJi^c  of  showing  exactly  the  distribution  of  light  in  different 
directions.  When  only  the  mean  spherical  or  mean  hcmiThi  rical 
caadle-power  in  required  the  process  ran  be  shortened  by  <  n;;  !  n  ing 
an  integrating  photometer  such  as  that  of  C.  P.  Matthews  iJrans. 
Amer.  Jnst.  Hltc.  Eni.,  looj.  [•).  p  i-i'is).  or  the  lumcn-mLtir  of 
A.  C.  niondel  which  enables  us  to  dctcrmirtc  at  one  observation  the 
total  Aux  of  light  fiwa  1 
candle-power  per  watt. 

In  the  use  of  arc  lamps  for  sticc*.  ?irA  public  lighting,  tha 
question  of  the  distribution  of  light  on  the  horizontal  surface 
is  all-important.  In  order  that  street  surfaces  may  „^ 
be  well  lighted,  the  minimiun  illumination  should  i^iuim§!'' 
not  fan  below  o-i  caadfe-foot,  and  in  general,  in  weil- 
lighlcd  streets,  the  maid—m  BoillilMlliBn  will  ba  t  faiiiBii4B<lt 
and  upwards.  By  meaai  af  aa  fltaadBrtkHi  phoMoNtar,  andl 
as  that  of  W.  H.  Prcece  and  A.  P.  Trotter,  it  it  eaiy  to  aicasura 
the  illumination  in  candle-feet  at  any  point  in  a  clreet  surface, 
and  to  plot  out  a  number  of  contour  lines  of  equal  illumination. 
Experience  has  shown  that  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  the 
lamps  mu.<.t  lie  placed  on  a  hi^h  mast  20  or  25  ft.  .ibovc  the 
roadway  surface.  These  {XMls  are  tvow  generally  made  of  cast 
iron  in  various  ornamental  forms  (fig.  ii),  the  necessary  con- 
dactoca  for  caaviqffaig  iha  cmraat  19  to  the  laay  bdng  taJua 
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the  baa  mtt  (Ths  pafr  «t  iMHulaNBBt  Inipt  half- 
my  dowa  th»  fUndaid  t«e  Mr  me  in  the  middle  «f  the  night, 
when  the  arc  lamp  would  give  more  light  than  is 
required;  they  are  lighted  by  an  automatic 

swlttli  whcricvcT  the  .in:  h  c.\U:.s;u;>hed.)  The 
lamp  its^j-lf  ii  j;oiicr.'i.lly  e:'.cio5«l  in  an  opAlMccnt 
fphcricil  glotic,  which  ij  over  with  wirc- 

nctiiiig  10  that  ia  case  of  ira^ture  the  picrrs 
may  not  cause  damage.  The  necessary  trim m  ir.g, 
that  ii^  the  wpbcemrnt  of  carbons,  is  cffrcto! 
dthcr  bgr  lonolng  the  lamp  or,  prcfcmbly,  by 
cmyitag  tooiid  4  pnteUe  ladder  coabling  the 
trlauner  to  feedi  K.  For  tbepnipoee  of  public 
fllumlnallon  It  is  very  OMtl  to  muflBf  •  lamp 
talcing  lo  amperes,  aad  llierebn  alieeiWng 
about  $00  watts.  Such  a  lamp  is  called  a  500- 
watt  arc  lamp,  and  it  is  fotmd  that  a  satisfactory 
illumination  is  given  for  mast  street  purposes 
by  pUiiiig  watt  arc  letups  at  distances 
v.^ryitig  from  40  to  100  yds.,  and  at  a  height 
of  to  to  15  ft.  above  llic  roadway.  The  maxi- 
mum candle-power  of  a  500-watt  arc  enclosed 
in  a  roughened  or  ground-glass  gbbc  will  not 
exceed  1500  candles,  and  that  of  a  6-8-ami)crc 
arc  (coMhiuotti)  about  900  candles.  If,  how- 
ever, tbo  arc  b  an  endoeed  arc  with  double 
fb4M%  IhoalMMliptlM  of  would  reduce  the 
effective  mariwam  to  about  too  c.p.  and  120 
c.p.  respectively.  When  arc  lamps  are  placed 
in  public  thoroughfares  not  less  than  40  yds. 
apart,  the  illumliutioo  anywhere  on  tin"  street 
surface  »  practically  determiiuxi  by  the  two 
nearest  one*.  Hence  tlic  total  illumination  at 
any  point  may  be  obtained  by  adding  tt^eiher 
the  illuminations  due  to  eadi  arc  separately. 
Given  the  photometric  polar  curves  or  iUMMoat- 
ing-power  curves  of  each  arc  taken  oOMidothe 
shade  or  globe,  we  can  therefMc  draw  a  etirve 
repraiottfaif  the  nsuhaat  illaininatioa  oa  the 
horixoatalaulBMb  Ititobvtouathat  thehltfier 

the  tampt  are 
pl.Trci!,  the  more 
uaiform  is  the 
street  surface  il- 
luminatioa,  but 
the  h-vi  its  aver- 
age value;  thus 
two  io*ampere 
area  irieoed  on 
masta  soft,  above 
the  rad  aittfacc 
no.  II.  FM.  11.  and  ie»  It  apart 

will  give  a  riModmam  Illuminallon  of  about  t<r  and  a  mirumum  of 
about  o-tj  candlc-feet  in  theintcrspoce  (fig  i})-  If  the  lamps  arc 
raised on4ori-  posts  the  nia\iinumiIluminatiou\\illf.ill  too-j.and 
the  ininjETiuni  w  ill  ri.'-c  to  g-2.  l  or  this  reason  nw^ls  tuvc  bccnem- 
plo>i  J  as  hig)i  15  90  ft.  In  docks  and  railway  yards  high  ma»t=,  1  jo 
K.>areaiiiuiviUiiikge,  because  the  Strong  contrasts  due  to  shadow  s 
of  trucks,  carts,  &c.,  then  become  less  marked,  but  for  strict 
flhttttnation  they  should  not  exceed  jo  to  j  5  ft .  in  hrij;ht.  Taking 
the  cne  of  lo-ampcre  and  6-8-ajiij,K-re  atc  l.in.p!,  in  ordinary 
«pal  Auies,  the  f oQowim  figmea  have  been  pvcn  bjr  Tiottct  a* 
IwBcattTn  the  luitnre  of  the  mukaat  horixontal  HIiiBdnattoe^- 


AfcCoRsnt 

Height  above 
fioad 

Oiitawe 
tafSrt. 

Horiaonta!  IHii::iin.itl<in 
if  Guidle-Fect. 

MaMnum. 

Mhitaium. 

10 
10 
10 
64 
•4 

a« 
o» 
•0 

f» 

I»0 
IM 

120 

80 

no 

1-85 
I  17 

0-  5 

1-  l 
•J 

OI3 
OIJ 

oai 
•■t? 

As  regards  distance  aport^  A  wqr  MMl  IMMIb*  li  I0  flMt 
the  lamps  at  spaces  equal  toifatletan  thwei  their  helgllW  abMS 

the  road  surface.  Blondel  (BUelrieian,  3^,  p.  846)  givn  the 
following  rule  for  the  height  (A)  of  the  arc  to  ttfiord  tite  nMudmum 
illumination  at  a  dist.iiire  (d)  from  the  foot  if  ll 
the  continuous  current  arc  being  c^lploycd^— 

For  naked  arc      .      .  .      .     A  =  o-<)5  d. 

.,  arc  in  roufli  gla«  giotie     «     ,     *-o  bj  d. 

„     ..    opapncKkibe    .     ,     ,     *-  »  , 

„    „    opil  globe  .     .     #     »    4-0-5  if. 

„     ,,     li<iloij!i.»no  globe       .      .  k^o-sJ. 

These  figures  show  ih.U  the  distribution  of  light  on  the  hori- 
zontal surface  is  greatly  atTcctcd  by  the  nature  of  the  enclosing 
globe.  For  street  iliutninatioa  naked  arcs,  although  aome- 
times  employed  in  works  and  factory  yards,  are  entirely  un- 
suitable, since  the  result  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  bright 
point  of  light  is  to  paralyse  a  part  of  the  retina  and  contract 
the  pupil,  he«ce  itnilcftec  the  egrt  ka  aeaittiv*  whee  directed 
on  feebly  IHimfaHiiil  mrfacea.  Acootdfaigbr,  diffusing  giofan 
havetoboenployed.  ItbtMwaltoplaoethearcfaithefauerier 
of  a  globe  of  mm  if  to  18  fak  in  diameter.  This  may  be  made 
of  ground  gla^^s,  op;il  glass,  or  Ix-  .1  dioptric  globe  such  as  the 
holophane.  The  former  two  are  strongly  ahscrp'.ive,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  results  of  cxprrimrnls  by  Ciithricand  Kcdhcad. 
The  following  table  shows  the  astonishing  loss  of  light  dne  to 
the  use  of  o^  gkibea: — 


Naked 
Ak» 

Arc 

m  Clear 

Globe. 

Are  in 
Rough 
CUm 

Globe. 

Arc 

in  Opal 
Globe 

Mean  spherical  c.p.      .  . 

i") 

160 

"44 

Mean  hemHpherieal  c.p. 

4SO 

3"5 

Pen  I'lil.igr  value  of  trans- 

100 

SS 

*3 

r^i'niap'^tofpUMi  *  ' 

0 

47 

77 

By  using  Trotter's,  Fredurcau's  or  the  holophane  globe, 
the  light  may  be  so  difTused  thst  the  whole  globe  appears  ucu- 
foniily  luminous,  a;><l  yrt  not  more  than  }0%  of  the  liglit  is 
absorbed.  Taking  the  absorption  of  an  ordiiv^  opal  globe 
bito  account,  a  soo-watt  arc  does  not  usually  give  more  than 
500  c.p.  as  •  aaxfaniuB  caodlei^oiier.  Eveo  nitli  a  aakod 
500-watt  arc  the  mean  ipbeiiGBl  ciadofOMr  it  net  tumaJfy 
moeethaBM»C:p..«rattlKiM*af lc«>.tN»iiltt.  ThoM^ 
mam  cuMOe^poircr  for  a  ^ven  dectricd  power  ii,  Iwweew, 
greatly  dependent  on  the  current  density  in  the  carbon,  and 
to  obtain  the  highest  current  density  the  carbons  must  be  ai 
thin  25  possible.   (.Se«  T.  HeahMh,  **  Notaa  <m.  the  Hlniihi 

.^rc,"  Eltctrician,  jo,  p.  707  ) 

For  the  efficiency  of  arcs  of  various  kinds,  expressed  by  the 
mean  hemispherical  candle  per  amperv  and  per  watt 

exjKiidcd  in  the  arc,  the  following  figures  were  given  by  L. 
Andrews  ("  Loac-flame  Arc  Lamps,"  Journal  Jn$L  Elte.  Eit^ 
iV*,»7,V^4i- 

Candle-powar 

per  watt. 

«-54 

0^77 
5-80 
3-a4 


Orilinan,'  open  cail>on  arc.  > 
I  ik1'.<'(1  c.irl">n  .irc  . 
f  hciiiiL-il  I  .>r!>un  of  flame  arc  , 
lli^h  \  c>lt.i.-e  inclined  carbon  aiv 


5S 
aoo 


1 1  will  be  seen  that  the  flame  ate  lamp  has  an  enonnooa 
over  other  ty|c»  Jn  the  K^t  jriddod  for  «  ^twn  dectiic  i 

consumptioo. 

The  practical  employment  cf  tho  dectifc  ut  at  • 

of  niuminatioa  Is  dependent  upon  mechanism  for  anl 
keeping  :  ^^  0  suitahic  carbon  rods  In  the  proper  position, 
and  moving  tl.-. m  io  .i-;  t.>  enable  a  steady  arc  to  be 
maintained.    McajiS  rr,u*t  be  provided  for  hoUlir.g 
I  he  c.ubons  in  line,  and  when  the  Lmp  is  nr.t  jn  oii'-  ri- 
ijij.'i  ihi  y  trni«l  f.ill  together,  or  come  together  when  the  ctinmt 
ii  swiiilii.d  L>n.  .'■o  .15  lo  -tart  the  arc.    Ai  soon  as  ihc  current 
passes,  they  must  be  moved  ili^lly  apart,  and  gripped  in 
poeftlni  imflNdlitcly  tko  cuncBt  lOidM  11*  ri^  vohie^  licfag 
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(artlKr  apart  if  tlie  current  inoeaacs  in  strength,  and 
together  i(  it  decreases.   Moreover,  it  must  be  po:>siUlc 
l«rft<DHi4«abk  hi«th  «l  outa  to  to  fni  thnaib  Uw  km 


One  early  Hi  mm  <1  form  of  arc-lamp  mcchaniMn  wa»  a  system  of 
flpck-work  driven  by  a  spring  or  weight,  which  was  ^tartcil  .itxl 
Mopped  by  the  actton  ol  an  cl«  iri.m.i/rr t ; 
in  modern^  lighihouw  Limps  a  similar 
mechanism  is  still  employed.  W.  E,  Staite 
(1847).  J.  B.  L.  Foocault  (1849).  V.  L.  M. 
Vrriii  (1S57).  J.  Diif^^  .j  (1S58),  ,uul  a  host 
lit  I  iii  r  'mvtn(or\,  di  vi'x'l  numerous  (ormi  of 
niixhanical  and  clock-work  lamps.  The 
modern  srt(-icsulating  type  may  be  vii  1  t'l 
have  bcrn  initiated  in  1878  by  the  diHtnnt^jl 
lamp  of  F.  von  Hcfncr-Alteneck,  and  the 
etutch  bmn  of  C.  F.  Brush.  The  general 
principle  ul  the  former  may  l«e  explained  as 
lolluns:  Thi  rc  arc  two  solcnoias,  placed 
one  alKJvc  the  other.  The  lower  orvo,  tA 
thick  wire,  is  in  scries  with  the  i.irl^m 
rods  forminr  the  arc,  and  h  h<  n<e  railed  the 
MritS  tmL  Above  tUt  there  is  pi jcccj  anol  her 
solenoid  of  fine  wire,  which  is  called  the  lAuni 
coil.  Suppo<«  an  iron  ro-l  to  Is-  pLif  .  d  so  as 
to  be  partly  in  une  < oil  [uriK  in  .mother; 
then  when  the  cnlU  jrc  tnvcr>cd  by  currents, 
the  iron  core  will  be  acted  upon  by  forces 
tending  to  pull  it  into  ihcic  solenoids.  If 
the  iron  core  lie  attached  10  one  end  of  a 
lever,  the  other  end  of  which  carries  «he  upper 
carton,  it  will  Ik-  wen  that  i(  the  cjrlioni  arc 
in  contact  ami  l!u-  rurn  n|  l^  •^witched  on, 
the  scries  coil  alone  will  be  iravcrsed  by  the 
current,  and  its  magnetic  action  will  draw 
the  iron  coee,  and  ilterelorc  |miII  the  carbons  apart  and  strike 
the  arc.  The  moment  the  cartiomtqwrate,  there  will  Ik  a  difference 
tt  potential  between  ihem,  and  ifce  shunt  coil  will  then  come  inio 
•rtum,  And  »itl  art  on  the  core  so  as  to  dr^iw  the  r.nrlwn*  together. 
Ilcri  e  the  two  s^/lf  r.oi  U  a<  t  in  <i|i|>>Mti.jn  lo  t  .u  h  olhi  r,  one  in- 
crca:>ing  and  the  other  diniini9>hing  ihc  length  ui  the  ari ,  anil  main- 
taining the  carbons  in  the  proper  position.  In  the  lamp  of  (his 
Cype  the  upper  carbon  is  in  rcalliv  attached  to  a  rod  havinc  a  ^hIc- 
rack  (earing,  with  a  train  of  wheels  govrrned  by  a 
pendulum.  The  action  of  the  s«rk»  coil  on  the 
niechani*m  is  to  fir^t  l<xW  or  sta;>  ihe  train,  and 
then  lift  it  a<  a  tth.>le  sli>;htly  This  strikes  the 
arc.  When  the  arc  is  loo  Ions,  th«  siries  roil 
lower*  the  gear  and  finally  rclcaacs  the  tipiwr 
carbon,  so  that  it  can  run  down  by  its  own  wciKhi. 
The  principle  of  a  shunt  .Tml  m  tk-^  roil  operating 
on  an  iron  core  in  orip.-<.ii  inn  is  the  lusis  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  numlier  of  arc  lamps.  Thus  the 
lamp  invented  by  F.  Kri/ik  and  L.  I'ieltc.  called 
from  its  place  of  origin  (be  I'llscn  lamp,  comprises 
an  iron  core  made  in  the  shape  ol  a  double  cone 
or  spindle  (fig.  I  j),  which  is  so  arranged  in  a  brass 
tube  that  It  can  move  into  or  out  of  a  shunt  and 
scries  coil,  woMd  the  one  with  fine  and  the  other 
with  thick  insulated  wire,  and  hence  reeulate  the 
position  of  tli«-  carbon  altathed  t<i  ii.  The  move- 
ment of  this  core  is  made  to  fctd  the  carbons 
diicetly  without  the  intervention  ol  any  clock* 
worlt,  ae  In  the  case  of  the  Halner-Akeneck  bm^ 
In  the  chiich-lamp  mechanism  the  lower  carbon  m 
fixed,  and  the  upper  carbon  rests  upon  it  by  its 
own  weight  and  that  of  it*  hoMcr,  The  latter 
consists  of  a  long  rod  p3».>.in2  lhruii.;h  piiiili-v.  .md 
is  embraced  sorocwberc  by  a  ring  capabk  ol  being 
t  ikad  «r  If w4  by  •  finger  atiacknd  •»  |J»  aimaiui* 
of  an  ehetramagnet  the  eoili  «f  «Mdl  ant  in 
<<orirs  with  the  arc.  When  the  Current  passes 
throuRh  the  maRnet  it  attracts  the  armature,  and 
liy  tilling  the  lin^:  lift*  the  upper  carbon-holder  and 
hence  striki  v  tl.o  .m  ||  the  current  diminishes  in 
value,  the  UMwr  carbon  dra|is  a  little  by  its  own 
weight*  and  am  bed  of  the  bap  n  thns  effec  ted 
by  «  MtiM  amatl  Im  ud  dMpa  «f  the  upper 
carbon  (fig.  14I.  Another  elismnt  aomrtimes  em- 
ployed in  arc'bnip  mcchaniam  is  the  brake  -wheel 
rrtfulator.  Thi%  n  a  feature  of  one  ("tin  ol  the 
Hroekl<-  and  rjf  the  Cro;up|.in  I'  .ihin  l,imp>.  In 
these  the  movement  of  the  carbons  is  etfccled  by 
•  cori  or  chain  whlcbjMin*  «Mr  a  wheel,  or  by  a 
villi  thn  bnke  wh««L  when  no  cnrrent  is  pav^i 


Fio,  14.     ^      ^  ^^j^  wWebjpgBB* 
_  UHI  vidi  the  brake  wbeeL   when  no  cnrrent  is  pav^mg 
tlMmigh  the  lamp,  An  wheel  i*  free  to  move,  and  the  carlions  fall 
together;  but  wnen  the  CWrent  is  switche<l  on,  the  chain  or  cord 

mm  thn  biak*  ntXel,  or  the  boha  wbcd  itatN  is  grifificd 


in  »omc  way.  and  at  the  same  time  the  brake  wheel  it  lifted  so  that 

1  he  are  i*.  sirui  k. 

Although  countlcM  forms  of  self-regulating  dcvkc  have  been 
invented  for  arc  l.imps,  nothing  has  survived  the  test  of  time 
so  well  as  ihc  typical  merhaiiisms  wliich  work  wilh  carbon  rods 
in  one  line,  one  or  lioih  ruds  being  moved  by  a  couttolUlV 
apparatus  M  nqoifcd.  The  cailv  Iwm  of  MMi^oeuieMCM 
arc  Ump,  soch  at  thtw  of  It  Wcfdemmui  SMI  «lrii,  hnt 
dropped  out  of  enstcnce.  Tbcac  were  Mt  m^jr  tnw  ate  lamps, 
the  light  bctog  pcoducad  by  th*  hcgnAuMWl  ef  the  esticmJiy 
of  a  tUn  cwfeon  rod  prated  titinst  a  larger  rod  or  hloclc.  The 
once  famotu  Jabkichkoff  candle,  invented  in  1876,  consisted  of 
two  carbon  rod.  r.l  4  inrr..  in  .I'.inuiir,  pl.sn-.l  li.ir.tilel  to 
each  other  and  stjuiratcd  by  j  |iarlii:un  ol  kaulin,  !>tc.ilite  or 
other  refnrtory  non-conductor.  Alternating  currents  were 
cniploycd,  and  ihc  candle  wjs  set  in  opemlion  by  a  match  or 
sUirltr  ef  lugh-rcsistance  carbon  p,islc  whtih  connected  ihc  li|)S 
of  (he  rods.  When  this  burned  off,  a  true  arc  was  formed 
br^  .-.trn  the  parallel  carbons,  the  separator  voiatliiling  at  the 
cirlKins  burned  away.  Althou^  much  ingenuity  was  eipcifcd 
on  this  s>ttcin  of  lighting  between  1(77  and  1S81,  it  no  lonflct 
exists.  OMOMNcfiudiMppeaiuciewuiUtdativer 
ia  Ugfat-gMlig  p«Mr«am|iand  uMb  otbor  ionM«f  ( 
takinc  tM  am  immmt  «f  pomcr,  tnd  a  wcond  cqpd^  te* 
portMt  ffaaoB  wn  the  watte  in  caiboAt.  IT  the  are  of  the 
electric  candle  was  arcidentaily  blown  out, no  mcansof  relighting 
existed;  henfc  the  great  wasie  in  half-burnt  candles.  H.  Wilde, 
J.  C.  Jamin,  J.  R.ipieff  ami  othCB  eftdCtfOmd  t»  piwide  • 
remedy,  but  without  &ucce^%. 

It  is  impossible  to  ^ive  here  detailed  descriptions  of  a  fraction  of 
the  arc-tamp  roerhanisms  dcviwd,  and  it  roust  suHicc  to  indicaK 
the  brttad  distinctions  between  variont  tMBk  (I)  Arc  lamps  mttff 
W  cither  c«nliiiHi>iii-r«rrrn/  or  aUtrwallmt-tmrrenl  tamps.  Far 
outd<x>r  public  illumination  the  former  arc  Rrrally  pn  fi  r.iUte.  as 
owing  to  the  form  ot  th;  iltumiivitin^  po»n  r-ciu  .<■  1;  .  i,  ^  jm|  the 
li^ht  donkn  on  the  road  turfjce.  provided  the  upjxrr  carbon  is  the 
povitivc  one.  For  indoor,  public  room  or  factory  lighting,  imerltd 
are  lamps  arc  aoraelimcs  employed.  In  this  case  the  positive 
carbon  m  the  lower  one,  and  the  lamp  is  carried  in  an  UIMIltd 
metallic  refkctor  shield,  so  that  the  light  is  chiefly  thrown  Wp  OH 
thr  ri  ilinK.  whervcc  it  is  diffuM-»!  all  round.  The  alternating-current 
arr  1,  iv'l  .inly  levs  efficient  in  mean  ^fihcrical  candle-pf>w<  r  per  watt 
of  electric  power  absorbed,  but  its  disiritniiion  of  light  ts  disad- 
vantaMom  (or  street  purposes.  Hence  when  arc  lamps  have  to  be 
worked  oR  an  alternating-current  circuit  for  public  lighting  it  is 
now  usual  to  make  use  of  a  rtclifier,  which  rectifies  the  alternating 
current  Into  a  unidirectional  though  pulsating  current.  (9.)  Are 
lamps  may  be  alto  classified,  as  above  dnrriljed,  into  open  or  *»• 
do!*i  arts.  _  The  enclosed  arc  can  be  made  to  burn  for  300  hours 
with  one  pair  of  carbons,  whereas  open-arc  lamps  arc  usually  only 
able  to  work.  8.  16  or  33  hours  without  rccarboning,  even  when 
fitted  with  double  carbons,  (i^)  Arc  lamps  are  further  divided  inta 
ptuttimg  and  neN-/i(SUsiMC  lamps.  In  the  former  the  lower  carboa 
M  made  to  mosw  vp  as  the  upper  carlton  moves,  down,  and  the  arc 
is  therefore  maintained  at  the  same  li  v<  1.  This  is  advisable  for  arcs 
i'-.i  U;  Ji  1 1  •  n  a  globe,  .in<l  absolutely  m  u  ^^lry  in  the  case  of  li^hthi)iiM> 
lam|n  and  lamp*  lor  optical  purposes.  (4)  Another  subdivision  it 
into  kamd-rttmliud  and  utJ-rtpUttiiti  lamps.  In  the  hand-re|[ubted 
am  the  carbons  are  moved  by  a  screw  attachment  as  required,  as 
in  some  forms  of  search-lichc  lamp  and  lamps  for  optical  lantems> 
The  carUins  in  large  scarch-lishi  umps  arc  usually  pbred  horiton- 
tally.  The  vll-n  v'n' nine  l  imjis  may  Ix?  clasMfied  into  groups 
d<  |.(  ruling  ijp>-'n  t!;e  nature  nf  the  r.^ii l.ii  105;  appliances.  In  some 
ca>e*  the  regulation  is  controlletj  only  bv  a  tmts  tni,  and  in  olbrrs 
only  by  «  atul  enL  Eaamplcs  of  the  former  are  the  arinnal 
Culcher  ana  Brush  cfutch  lamp,  and  some  modem  eonoira  ate 
bmps:  and  of  the  latter,  the  Siemens  "band"  lamp,  and  the 
Jackson-Men  itit:  lamp.  In  teriet  eoil  lamps  the  variation  of  the 
currt-nt  in  the  coil  throws  into  or  out  of  action  the  cartKin-moving 
mechanism;  in  shunt  coil  lamps  the  variation  in  voltase  tx-twem 
the  carbons  is  caused  to  effect  the  same  changes.  Otlur  t>prs  ol 
lamp  iflwolve  the  uae  heih  of.dwnt  nnd  aeriet  ooOa  acting  against 
rach  oihtr.  A  fartlMr  datafication  of  the  aelf-teg«laiine  lamps 
mav  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  carbon-moving  mechani-,m. 
I  hi-.  may  lie  some  modification  of  the  ltru^h  ring  clutch,  hence 
called  ilukh  IirnpH;  or  nme  variity  of  b'  ltr  uhrri,  .is  emiiloycd  in 
Itrockie  and  ("i  irT-plon  I.k-iin;  i  r  rl  e  vine  form  of  rUilnc  motor 
is  thrown  into  or  out  of  action  and  ellects  the  necesvary  changes. 
In  iHMqr  out  the  arc-lamp  rocchaniun  is  provided  with  a  daik-pot, 
iif  COWUiraiMX  in  which  a  piston  moving  nearly  air  tight  in  x  cylinder 
prevents  (Udden  jerks  in  the  mot i  mi  f  the  nrrhini^-n,  ir  l  tl^:!* 
does  away  with  the  "hunting"  or  riri  I  up  .ir,.l  ..1.  m -i  ni' •■■ '  .Tii  rii , 

In  wMeil  aeat  vnriatlia  •(  chrtch  mtchanism  ai«  UaUt.  One  vaiy 
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rllicicnt  form  is  illuttratcd  in  the  Tbomaon  binp  and  Uru&hA'K'mva 
lamp.  In  ihn  mccluni»m  a  tliiMM  aad  teriM  coil  are  pteced  side  by 
lidc,  and  have  iron  com  Mwpcndtd  to  ibe  «nd»  o(  a  rocking  arm 
held  partly  within  ihcm.  Hcncc,  acoofdlat  u  Um  magnetic  actioo 

o(  the  ihuni  tit  x'ii<->  full  ,ircvails,  the  rocldnK  ann  b  tilted  hack- 
warili  or  forw.irfh.  Whin  vive  Kru~>  roil  is  not  in  action  the  motion 
iv  (riv,  anil  ihc  u|>ptr  carbon-hol<l>  r  ^li.i.  ■.  .An,  or  ihc  lowtr  one 
kiMlcii  up,  and  »urts  the  arc.  1  he  tcrtcs  coil  comet  into  action  to 
withdraw  (he  carboiM.  and  at  the  uine  tine  locks  the  niecbaaimi. 
The  shunt  coil  then  operates  aKain>t  the  teffctcotl,  and  between  them 
Um  ewbon  is  fed  forward!*  a§  m^uircd.  The  control  to  be  obtained 
it  MKh  that  the  arc  shall  never  become  so  kmc  as  to  flicks  and 
become  exiint;ui''hrd.  when  the  carbons  would  cume  together  again 
with  a  ru-.h,  luii  iIil  (ml  should  be  smooth  and  steady,  the  position 
ol  iliL  I  jrl">n'.  reHwridirig  tjuicUy  to  each  change  in  the  cumrnt. 

I  hi  II  trcMluction  of  enclosed  arc  lampi  wa«  a  srvat  improwntent, 
in  conK-quenee  of  the  econoiiy  cflcctcd  in  the  consumption  of 
CuIkm  and  in  iho com  of  btx>«r  for  triminine.  A  well-known  and 
widrfy  need  form  of  cncloM.-d  arc  l.uii)i  i>  the  J.mdus  lamp,  which  in 
tame  current  form  cm  be  nia>le  to  burn  fcr  two  hunilrcil  hours 
WitMWt  re  rarbijiiin>:.  .ind  in  small  or  midget  form  to  burn  [nt  (orty 
hours,  taking  a  current  of  two  impcrcs  at  Km  v.ill^.  Such  lamps 
in  many  cases  conveniently  nplace  large  mih-,  of  incandcaccnt 
lamps,  especially  for  shop  l^bung,  as  tncy  s>^<^  '  whiter  light. 
Great  improvftoctua  liavc  also  boctl  IMde  W  inclined  carbon  arc 
hmps.  One  vtaaon  for  the  rctotmly  wv  eflkiency  of  the  usual 


vrri  ii  al  rod  arrar»gefnent  is  th.it  the  crater  can  only  radiate  latcraU^. 
«ir'.i  r  vjwing  to  the  position  of  the  negative  culiun  ivj  irattr  liwht  it 
thrown  directly  downwards.  If.  however,  the  carbons  are  placed 
in  a  downwards  sUnting  iwsitioa  at  a  tmall  angle  like  the  letter  V 
and  the  arc  formed  at  the  bottom  tips,  then  the  crater  can  emit 
downwards  all  the  light  it  produce*.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
tbc  arc  is  unsteady  unlet*  a  suitable  magnelir  fiekl  is  employed  to 
keep  the  arc  in  position  at  thecarbon  This  met  Hud  has  lieen 

adopted  in  the  Carbooc  arc,  which,  by  i nij  loymcnt  of  iiichmd 
carbons,  and  a  suitable  electromagnet  to  kiip  the  true  arc  steady 
at  (be  ends  of  the  carbons,  has  achieved  consideraUe  success.  One 
leaturc  of  the  Carboae  arc  is  the  tne  of  a  relatively  lH|h  voltace 


Arc  lamps  may  be  arranced  either  (L)  h  Mrics,  (D.)  to  paraUel 
or  (iilO  IB  wric*  parallaL  la  the  fint  case  a  number,  lay  so, 
.  may  be  travetied  by  the  same  current,  in  that  case 

jJjgJJJ'^  supplied  al  a  pressure  ol  looo  volts.  Each  must  have 
a  niaRHclii.  cut-oul,  so  that  if  the  carbons  slick  toRclhcr 
or  remain  apart  tl.c  l  urreiit  to  ihe  other  lamp*  ii  no!  interrupted, 
the  function  of  •.mh  .t  cut-out  being  to  close  the  m.iln  circuit 
immedi.ilcly  .my  one  hn^.p  ciasts  to  p.iss  current.  .Arc  lamps 
worked  in  scries  are  generally  supplied  with  a  current  from 
a  constant  current  dynamo,  which  maintains  an  invariable 
cinrent  of,  tay  to  antpcflH,  independently  of  the  number  of 
hmpa  on  Uie  extenul  dMit.  If  the  lamps,  however,  are 
vofkcd  lo  Mfia  ofl  a  coMUnt  potniiai  cixcuU,  such  as  one 
wmtyhg  >t  tha  tww  Uwc  inwmfcirtBt  laap^ ptavhlon  must 
h»  mui*  tgr  vfaich  •  wriwiw  «ail  oui  Iw  whiUiutcd  for 
iay  one  hmp  teniwed  «r  tlnrt«clmihtrf.  Wboi  hmps  are 
worked  in  parallel,  each  lamp  is  independent,  but  it  is  then 
necessary  to  add  a  resistance  in  series  with  (he  lamp.  Ry 
sjvetial  devices  three  lamps  can  Ik;  workcl  in  scries  of  icx3  vult 
circuits.  .Mternaling-current  arc  Iani|y4  can  be  vvurlcid  oil  a 
high-ten  ni:  i  inuii  in  parallel  by  providinj?  each  !,ini|)  v.\\h  a 
sntall  Iraniforincr.  In  some  cases  (he  alternating  high-tension 
current  is  reclified  and  supplied  as  a  unidirectional  current  to 
lamps  in  Krics.  If  single  altematlag-cucmt  bmps  have  to  be 
worked  off  a  too  volt  alicrnaiinf<<kcdt,«adi  lamp  mutt  ba\'e 
ia  Hfict  witli  il  a  choking  coil  or  ecooomy  coil,  to  rtducc  the 
to  that  required  for  one  lamp..  Altcmating- 
I  ttkt »  kifct  ^MUin  e«Rat»  md  «wk  with  a 
fcM  cfBectfvt  or  *lit««l  cuboa  P J>.,  Ata  coaUaaMt  cvmni 
am  of  the  tune  wattage. 
The  cost  of  working  public  arc  lamps  it  made  up  of  scN'eral 
There  fir^i  ih-  i  ost  of  supplying  the  iKce&sary  electric 
energy,  then  tlie  cost  of  cnrhons  and  the  labour  of 
rccarboning,  and.  lazily,  an  iiim  I'ue  lo  ilii.reciation 
and  repairs  of  the  lamps.  An  ordinary  type  of  ojien  lo  ai  ifx  re 
arc  lamp,  burning  carbons  15  and  0  nim.  in  diameter  lor  the 
positive  and  negative,  and  working  every  night  of  the  year 
from  dusk  to  dawn,  uses  about  600  (t.  <rf  carbons  per  annum. 

U  ite  pMiiiM        ii  it  oMa.  aad  th«  MiM«««  M  aoH  the 


consumption  o(  each  tixe  of  carbon  is  about  70  (t.  per  1000 1 
of  burning.  It  may  be  loughly  :>tatcd  that  at  tbc  pietaal 
prices  of  plain  open  arc-lamp  carbons  the  cost  it  about  ist-  pcr 
1000  hours  of  burning;  hence  ii  tuch  a  lamp  is  burnt  every 
night  Inat  duik  t»  oidaight  the  aaaual  cost  in  that  respect  ft 
aboilt£l,Ma.  TheaaaualCMtaflibOiirperlamp  for  trimming 
is  to  Great  Britain  from  £2  to£};  hence,  ai^roximatcly  speaking, 
the  cost  per  annum  of  maintenance  of  a  public  arc  lamp  burning 
every  night  from  dusl;  to  midni^lr.  is  about  ft  lo  £5,  or  perhaps 
£6,  per  annunt,  c!t |<illj  niun  jrj<l  rt[i.iirs  included.  Since  such 
a  10  ampere  l.iinp  u^c>  h.Ai  .1  I'^miiI  u'  'I  radc  unit  of  electric 
energy  every  hour,  ii  take  i-.^-c;  HljuI  of  Trade  units  per 
annum,  burning  every  night  from  dusk  to  midnight;  and  if  this 
energy  is  supplied,  tay  al  i  )d.  per  unit , ;  he  annual  cost  of  eactgy 
wfli  be  about  £i,iiui  llw  upkeep  of  the  lamp,  including  carboat^ 
labour  for  trimming  and  repairs,  will  be  about  £10  to  £ti  per 
annum.  Tbe  cost  for  labour  aad  carbons  it  considerably  reduced 
by  tbe  enplnraicat  of  tbe  cnckied  aic  iaa|i^  bat  owing  la  tlia 
abaaiptioa  ar  Uflt  pcodacad  by  tbe  Inaer  eadodng  globe,  aal 
Um  aeCMAy  nr  gWHWlly  employing  a  second  outcf  ^oUk 
there  b  a  lower  icultut  candle-power  per  watt  expended  ia 
the  arc.  Enclosed  arc  lamps  .ire  ma<lc  to  burn  u  ithout  attention 
for  too  hours,  singly  on  too  volt  ciri  uils,  or  tvio  in  scries  on  JOO 
volt  circuits,  anil  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  carl>ons  per  hour 
being  only  about  onc-iwetitietli  of  (hat  of  tbc  open  arc,  (hey 
have  .mother  ads  :ini.nge  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  light  on  the  road  surface,  because  a  greater 
proportion  of  light  is  thrown  out  horizontally. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  ordinary  type  of 
open  arc  lamp  with  vertical  carbons  included  in  an  opalesceat 
globe  cannot  compete  in  point  of  cost  with  modern  iatpravenentt 
in  gas  lighting  at  a  meant  of  ttrccl  ilhimfaiiiaa.  The  violet 
coloar  of  the  light  aad  the  aharp  iiia<BW»  aad  paiticaiarigr 
the  aoa-Olandaated  am  Jaat  boatatb  the  laiap,  are  gtoTt 
diiadvantagcs.  Tbe  higb^resiare  flame  arc  hmp  with  inclined 
chemically  treated  carbons  has,  however,  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  matters.  .Mihuu^-h  \hr  treat!  d  cuIimus  cost  more 
than  the  plain  carbons,  yet  there  is  a  great  increase  of  eir.iUcd 
light,  and  a  9-ampere  flame  arc  lamp  supplied  with  electric  en-  tj;y 
al  i}d.  per  unit  can  be  used  for  1000  hours  at  an  inclusise 
co;t  of  about  £5  to  £6,  the  mean  emitted  illumination  Ijcing  at 
the  rate  of  4  c.p.  per  watt  absorbed.  In  tbc  Carbone  arc  lamp, 
the  carbons  arc  worked  at  an  angle  of  15*  or  »o*  to  each  other 
and  the  arc  it  formed  at  the  lower  ends.  II  the  potential  dif  cr- 
ence  o(  the  carboos  it  low,  say  only  50-60  volts,  tbe  oatct  fonaa 
between  the  tipa  ol  the  caiboas  aad  it  theiefere  bmr  or  IcH 
hidden.  boncvcr,  dM  vohafe  It  facrcascd  Co  9»>tao  thca 
ihatniaftMaaitbaatclfttaifetaiidliaimd.aadthe  crater 
fonaa  at  ihaaaMBMlIp  of  Ike  caibaaa  aad  throws  all  its  tight 
downwards.  Hcoce  tnultt  a  far  greater  mean  hemispherical 
candle  power  (M.H.S.C.P),  so  that  whereas  a  lo-ampcre  60  volt 
open  arc  gi'  i  ■- r.io^t  i.co  M. II. S.C.I'.,  a  Carl>one  lo-ampcre 
8j  volt  arc  will  y,t\c  ;;oo  .M, U.S. C.P.  Better  results  still  can  be 
obtained  with  in,iir.  t;iiatcd  cirbons.  Bt;t  the  lUme  arcs  with 
imprcKn^tcd  carl>oris  cannot  be  enrlosnl,  $0  the  consumption 
of  carbon  is  greater,  and  the  cvrboiis  themselves  are  more 
costly,  and  leave  a  greater  ash  on  burnings heacc  more  trimml^ 
is  required.  They  give  a  more  pleasing  cSnI  fv  street  Ughtiag^ 
and  their  golden  ycUov  (Mx  of  light  it  more  useful  tftan  an 
equally  costly  plain  STC  of  the  Open  type.  Thit  imptOfBliat 

Tbaflwia  avcli^)afy  tearftlwa  McanaMs  of  air  aad  t| 

has  la  be  shielded  from  draughts  by  putting  It  under  an ' 
miser  "  or  chamber  of  highly  refractory  material  which  1 

the  upper  carlK>n,  or  both  carbon  tips,  if  thi'  ar,  is  formed  with 
inclined  carbons.    (For  additional  information  on  fiamc  arc 

Limps  sec  a  paper  by  I. B.  Maitaaad  H.  K  OKkti,  Bhrtrttimt, 

tV-^',  '.I.  P  07-.) 

}  /  i:  .J)  ,('  .',,  ru'  Ljmpi. — IiM  jrdi '  r;it  cliLtric  liphfinc, 
although  not  the  first,  is  yet  in  one  sense  tbc  most  obviout 
method  of  utilizing  electric  energy  for  illnmination.  It  wal 
evolved  from  the  cady  obtcrvcd  laa  that  a  ooDductMr  it  heated 
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when  lrj\ir  =  rd  by  an  electric  currtnt,  and  that  if  it  h.14  a  hl^^h 
nsiktiAce  ftJid  A  high  melting-point  it  may  be  rendered  in- 
CWdMcent,  and  therefore  become  a  source  o(  Light.  Naturally 
every  inventor  tuniad  hm  alteatioii  to  the  employment  of 
wireaof  refractory  iii^al^picli  as  platinum  or  alloys  of  plaunum- 
hldJiMiL  ftt-  fui  ihi  nmvom  d  imMm  »n  im  iwlMtiai  hi 

^V^vv^^vsv^  ^^^••p  ■  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^m^^^^ 

r.  *  WUarm  HHth— Irf  ii  ia«s.  E.  A.  Xhm  jTW. 
Suit  in  1845.  J.  J.  W.  Wmdo  in  iSjs,  and  W.  S.  Stahc  in 
1848.  but  theie  invealon  achieved  no  atirfactMy  rank.  Part 

of  their  want  of  success  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
j>roblem  of  the  economical  production  of  electric  current  by 
the  dynamo  machine  had  nnt  then  teen  solved.  In  i.S;S  T.  A. 
Edison  devised  lamps  in  which  a  pUtinum  wire  wa-.  employed 
as  the  light  giving  agent,  carl>on  Ininj;  njadc  to  adhere  r.juni! 
it  by  pressure.  Abaadoaing  this,  he  next  directed  his  attention 
to  the  oonttntctioa  of  an  "electric  cattdle,"  consisting  of  a 
thin  cylinder  or  rod  formed  of  finely-divided  metals,  platinum, 
Iridium,  &c,  mixed  with  refractory  eaides,  such  as  magnesia, 
Tkm  ntmOaif  Iw4y  *■»  ylHai  im  a 
Igr  MvtmHd  fagr  am  dectiic 
la  a  luthcr  Impuimmk  k*  IMnwd  to  use  a  Mock 
of  Rfractary  oiide,  roMod  «Mch  •  bSnbu  «t  fine  platinum 
or  plaiinum-iridiuro  wire  was  coiled.  F.vcry  other  inventor 
who  worked  al  the  problem  of  incandtsccnt  lighting  seems 
to  have  followed  nearly  the  same  path  of  invention.  Ix>ng 
before  this  date,  however,  the  notion  of  cmpIoyinR  larUjn 
as  a  substance  to  be  heated  by  Ih'-  current  had  cntrriil  the 
minds  of  inventors;  even  in  184$  King  had  employed  a  small 
■ed  of  plwubago  as  the  sufaatance  to  be  hutcd  It  was  obvious, 
liowevcr,  that  carboa  could  only  be  so  heated  when  in  a  space 
destitute  of  oxygen,  nul  MBordingly  King  placed  his  ^umbafo 
mi^m  bawcttic  ww— .  S.  W.KMai*  il|4»udaA. 
Xodoff  is  itrs.  fallowed  in  (ke  MBe  dbectioB. 
.No  real  success  ■HldM  tiM  ijfclH  <i lawniOBHtll  it  was 
ly  lecopiiud,  as  IIm  «Hteam  «f  ll»  work  by  J.  W.  Swan. 
T.  .'\  r.dison,  and,  in  a  kiser  degn<e,  St.  G.  Lnnc 
Fox  and  W.  E.  Sawyer  and  A.  Man,  that  the  conditi  jns 
of  success  were  a.s  follow:  First,  lh«-  ■mi!is'..iii.  c  to 
be  heated  must  [k  carljon  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wire 
POdOTtliread,  technically  termed  a  filumenl;  second,  this  mast 
b*  supported  and  enclosed  in  a  vcsm:!  formed  entirely  of  glass; 
third,  the  vessel  must  be  exhausted  as  perfectly  as  possible; 
and  fourth,  the  current  flMHt  be  COnvcgred  kto  end  OMt  of 
the  carbon  filament  by  OMHt  d  ' 
•eeicd  through  the  glaa. 
Om  great  difficulty  was  the  pnxluction  of  the  carbon  filament. 


BiHi  amMfer,  Man  and  others  had  atiemptcd  to  cut  out  a  suitably 
MNfad  pHBe  of  carbon  from  a  solid  blocic;  but  Ediioa  and  Swan 

wen  the  first  to  »how  that  the  pru[x-r  viliition  of  thr  diHiciihy 
lOCarbonize  an  organic  sul  .m:  1  ■  1  j  •.ihii  h  the  ncce^.jry  f  '-m  fu  I 
been  prrvjouily  giveri.  I'or  this  purpose  cardt^urd,  p.  p.  r  ,ind 
ordinary  thraaa  were  ori^injlly  employed,  and  even,  arcKT'liriK  li> 
Edison,  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  tar  rolled  out  into  a  ijnc  wiix 
and  bent  into  a  tpiral.  At  one  time  EdiMMi  employed  a  ^lament 
of  bamboo,  carbonized  after  being  bent  into  a  norw-fihoe  thape. 
Swan  nmd  a  material  formed  by  treating  ordin.iry  crochet  cotton- 
thread  wMl  dilute  salpliuric  acid,  the  "  parchmcntiicd  thread  " 
thus  produced  being  ailerwardi  carbunize<l.  In  the  modem  in- 
candescent lamp  the  filarocnt  ■>  generally  constructeil  by  prcj.arinc 
first  of  all  a  form  of  soluble  cellulofe.  Carefully  punttcd  cotton'  wool 
ii  dinolvcd  in  some  solvent,  socb  aa  •  solution  of  ainc  chloride,  and 
dM  viKooa  material  lo  {armed  is  faread  by  hydmulic  nreawe 
throufth  a  die.  The  long  thread  thus  obtained,  when  harttened,  ia 
a  temi' transparent  substance  raembling  cat-gut.  and  when  carefully 
carbonized  at  a  high  trmpcralure  gives  a  very  dcn<ie  and  r!.T^tic 
fciftn  of  r.irKin  f'll.irricnt.  It  i»  cut  into  anpropri  He  li  ni;!'i'.,  wliich 
alter  being  bent  inio  borae-sboca,  double-toiops.  or  any  other  shape 
geiggfceee  tM  w  awStJ***^  immcncd^^n 

cnicSbles  are  then  heated  to  n  hi|;h  temperature  In  an  orrlmar^- 
combttstion  or  electric  furn.irr.  whereby  the  organic  matter  i» 
detttoycd,  and  a  skeleton  of  carbon  remains.  The  highrr  the 
temperature  al  which  this  c.»rlioni/.itirin  )\  1  ondur  ti-<l,  the  denser 
b  the  resulting  product.  The  fiUmcnt»  so  prcp.ircd  arc  sorted  and 
measured,  and  ihort  leading-in  wires  of  platinum  are  attached  to 
their  ends  by  a  caHnn  cement  or  by  a  carbon  depositing  process. 


mounted  In  bdba  el  lead  gtam  iMlHjAe  SHne  coefficient  of  ex. 
pansioo  as  jtlatiaum.  through  the  waif*  of  wWch,  therefore,  ibe 
platinum  wirea  can  be  hanwdcally  scaled.  The  ndhs  pau  into 
the  exhaustlnc-raom,  amen  toty  arc  exhausted  by  soma  form  of 

mechanical  or  mercury  pump.  During  this  process  an  electric 
current  is  sent  throujih  llie  fiUimcnt  to  heat  it,  in  order  10  di-<ngage 
the  gaaa  occluded  in  the  carbon,  and  exhaustion  must  be  so  perfect 
that  SO  luminous  gkiw  appeart  within  (be  bulb  when  held  in  the 
land  and  touchea  against  one  terminal  of  an  induction  coil  in 
operation. 

In  the  coone'of manufacture  a  process  is  generally  applied  to 
tl»e  carbon  which  is  technically  termed  "  trealini;."  Thr  f.irlion 
filament  is  placed  in  a  1  s;.tround«i|  by  an  atmo^plRTc  of  h)dri>- 
carbon,  such  a*  coal  gas  or  vai»>ur  of  l<cnzoI.  If  current  is  then 
pasted  through  the  filament  the  nydrocarlion  vapour  it  dccompoted, 
and  carbon  ts  thrown  down  upon  the  blamenl  in  the  form  of  a 
lustiMus  ..ad  druse'  it.  posit  havii^  an  apixeraacc  like^stocl  when 
-^111  un.ler  (Iv  m ; ^  ro'scopc.  This  deposited  carbon  is  not  only 
much  more  dense  than  ordinary  c,irt>i)niml  organic  mairrial,  but 
It  has  a  much  lower  s()ccif)C  *ki  trie  resi'^lance.  An  untreated  earL>on 
lilament  is  gcrH-rally  termed  the  prini.iry  c.ifUin,  and  a  deposited 
carbon  the  s<-con<!ar\'  carbon.  In  the  priiti'.s  of  treating,  the 
greatest  amount  of  Jeposit  is  at  any  places  of  high  resistance  in 
the  primary  carbon,  and  bsnoe  it  leMS  to  covtr  up  or  remedy  the 
defects  which  may  csht.  The  brilht  steely  aurfaca  of  a  wtS- 
treated  rd.inirnl  is  a  wors«  radiator  than  the  rougher  black  surface 
ef  .i:>  '.MUn  .iii  I  one;  hrnec  it  t\,>i.\  not  re»4uire  tne  expenditure  of 
so  much  clecini  ]i.mer  to  bring  it  to  the  same  temixratiirr.  ar>d 
proliaMy  on  .■«rr  nuiit  f>f  its  (jrc^trr  density  it  at:es  m  n  11  I  rajiidiv. 

Fiaall)N^^t^iamp^sjprovid^^irith  a  collar  havmg  two  sole  plates 


are  ptcaied  against 
»<%,siwl|iiabart 


Fig  15. 

wires  arc  simply  bent  into  two  loops;  in  a  third  form,  the  Edison 
screw  tarminal,  it  is  provided  with  a  central  met.d  plaie,  10  which 
one  end  of  the  filament  ia  connected,  the  other  ei>d  Ix-mg  joined  to 
a  screw  collar.  The  cotlan  and  screws  are  formed  of  thin  brasa 
embedded  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  in  some  material  like  vitrite  or  black 
glass  (fig.  15).  To  put  the  bnip  into  connexion  with  the  rtrtuit 
kupplying  the  current,  it  has  to  be  fitted  into  a  socket  or  holder. 
Three  of  the  iwincipal  twx:s  of  holder  in  use  arc  the  Uittnm  cont.ict 
(B.C.)  or  Doimfdd  socket,  the  Rdison  screw  cnll.ir  .<-.  ki  i  .ind  the 
Swan  or  loop  socket.  In  the  kocket  of  C.  Domfcid  (  fv?,  1  (..  a  and  a') 
two  spring  pistont,  in  contact  with  the  two  sides  of  the  circuit,  asa 
fitted  into  tne  Imttom  of  a  short  metallic  lube  having  l^ayonet  joint 
slot>  t  ut  ill  tlie  The  liravs  collar  on  the  lamp  has  two  pins,  by 
nii  .ini  I  I  ■'ilii:  Ii  a  !!,'.> mr  t  conrvcxion  Is  made  between  it  and  the 
V.  k'  I  :  ;in  I  when  thi*  is  done,  the  'pring  pins  I 
the  -  le  I  l.it<-s  on  the  bmp.  IntheKdison! 
metal  lube  with  ah  insulating  lining  h.ts 
on  its  iotcri<M'  a  screw  sleeve,  which  is  in 
connexion  with  one  wire  of  the  circuit ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  insulated 
from  the  serrw  slce\T.  is  a  central  metal 
button,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
Other  side  el  the  circuit.  On  <e  n  u  1  ig  the 
lamp  into  the  tocket,  the  .screw  collar  of 
the  tamp  and  the  bom  or  plate  at  the  base 
ti  the  lamp  make  contact  with  the  corrr- 
•ponding  parts  of  the  Mxket,  and  complete 
tne  connexion.  In  some  cases  a  form  of 
twitch  is  included  in  the  vi.-|cel.  nlikh  it 
then  termed  the  krv  heiVli  r.  For  loop 
lamps  the  socket  consists  o(  an  insulated 
bkxk.  having  on  it  two  Httle  hooks,  which 
engage  with  the  eyes  of  the  lamp.  This 
in<^ul.tting  block  also  carries  some  form  of 
spiral  sprirri^  or  pair  of  spring  loops,  fay 
me  in-*  r>f  which  the  l.»mp  is  pre«icd  away  iRm  the  socket,  attd  the  eyes 
kc|  t  lii;hf  by  the  ho.ik'.  Thi--  vpnui.:  or  Swan  socket  (fig.  1 6.  r)  is  found 
uw  lul  in  pU>  e>  where  the  lamps  are  subject  to  vibration,  for  in  such 
cases  the  Erli<on  screw  collar  cannot  wdl  be  used,  becatMe^the 
vibration  loowna  the  contact  of  the  lamp  in  the  aochct.  Tbei 
taad  with  affteew.te  bMbti  I 

V-.p.>rJh)»l'vd  y£JT< 


16. — 1  itcaitdetccnt 
Lamp  Sockets. 
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LIGHTING 


(ELECTRIC 


Thp  infan<f«ccnt  fil.imcnt  brirrp  a  vrry  SnUi.mt  line  af  Vizht, 
various  di-vm-t  arc  ail'i(it''.1  {...r  HKxtcr.!'. ni^  it^  lirilliancy  ari'l  dis- 
tribulin|{  tlve  light.  A  kimple  imrlhod  is  to  und-bUst  the  exterior 
of  the  bulb,  wfeMfkar  k  acquire*  m  appcMMiet  mate  to  that  of 
ground  glask  or  tke  few*  lamp  inav  b»  twcbted  tn  a  Mitable  glaM 
■had«.  Sued  aluuln,  however,  if  nude  of  opalcicmt  or  semi- 
Maqoe  iIm,  abMrb  40  to  <iO%  of  the  light;  hence  various  forms 
tldtoptne  itade  have  been  inventcrf,  ronnisiinn  of  r  loar  rulol 
wi(k  prinnatic  grooves  in  such  d  mariiKr  ai  (ii  ililTii^r  llx-  l:|^ht 
wtltuMIt  any  very  great  absorption,    lavcntion  has  been  fertile  in 

davMw  ctcM.  c«lourad»  atmlMeeNt.  AnM  aad  onwmental 

ahade*  lor  dcoamltvc  punmta,  aad  til  eomtraetinc  tpecial  fornit 
for  me  in  dttiations,  siirn  a*  mines  and  factorie*  for  explosives, 
'where  the  Riohe  containins  the  tamp  must  be  air-tixht.  High 
eandlo-power  lamp*,  5OO,  1000  and  ii|)w.in1«,  arr  made  liy  plaring 
in  one  large  Rlass  bulb  a  nurii!"  r  lA  <:  irlnjii  fil  imrni-.  ;irr,iti(;c:d  in 
par:illel  between  two  rin^s,  which  are  connected  with  the  main 
hading-in  wiita.  When  wetndexent  lamps  arc  uMd  for  optical 
purpoiM  it  it  iMceMaiy  to  eomprcM  the  filament  into  a  tmall 
space,  to  as  to  brir>e  it  into  the  foruft  of  •  teiia  or  fldnw.  The  fila- 
ment it  then  coiled  or  crumpled  up  lot*  «  tfM  9t  ^fptf  form. 
Soch  lamp*  are  called  J«cut  fampt. 

lacandeaoent  lampa  are  technically  divided  into  Ugh  and 
low  vohage  lamps,  high  and  low  ctTirirncy  lamps,  standard 
and  fancy  lamps.  The  di!Tcrcn(c  between  high  smi 
^attk)o  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '•'•"'■I"*  based  ujxjn  ihc  rcblion  of  ihc 
ml  UatpB.  jxiw  cr  .il/sutljcd  by  the  lamp  to  the  cantlk  -ijow  i  r 
cniiilcd.  Every  lamp  when  nunufactuti J  is  iii.irkc! 
with  a  certain  figure,  called  ihc  marked  tolts.  This  is  understood 
to  be  the  dectromoiive  forte  in  volu  which  must  be  applied 
to  the  lamp  terminals  to  produce  through  the  filamcst  a  current 
of  Mch  magnitude  that  the  lamp  will  have  a  pncticaUy  tatis- 
factoty  life,  and  ^vt  in  a  hodMiiUl  dimtioa  a  certain  candle- 
powcr,  which  it  tko  tUiktA  qmi  tha  The  numerical 

pndiKt  «f  Urn  cannt  in  ampem  ^Mrfng  Unau||i  Uw  laaf, 
•nd  the  dlSemaes  hi  poitntiil  of  the  tondaalt  BHaauied  hi 
volts,  gives  the  total  pemet  taken  up  by  the  lamp  in  watts; 
and  this  number  divided  hy  the  candk-powcr  of  the  lamp 
(t-ikinj;  K.  ntrilly  a  horizontal  direction)  gives  the  UcHs  per 
caitdli  fii'mr.  ']  bib,  1!.  an  important  figure,  because  it  is  tlLicr- 
mined  by  the  lcmp<-ralurc;  it  therefore  delcrniincs  the  quality 
of  the  light  cmiitrd  by  the  l.imp,  and  also  fixes  the  average 
duration  <if  ihr  rilannrit  when  rendered  inrin<!rsrinl  by  a 
current.  Even  in  a  good  vacuum  the  filament  is  not  |)crnianenl. 
^Apart  altogether  from  acciiicnul  drfccls,  the  carbon  Is  slowly 
vahtiliiedi  and  ovbon  molecules  are  also  projected  in  straight 
■■(§  ftMn  4i§nMA  portions  of  the  filament.  This  process  not 
«d|)r  citmct « flRM«e  hi  the  oatwc  flf  the  wifaiee  of  the  filanent, 
bat  A  dnotft  M  ctihsB  «B  the  bterlar  of  the  bidb,  wbeft^ 
theilm  ii  huAmed  and  the  candle  powcr  of  the  hap  reduced. 
The  voiaiiliantion  tncieMO  very  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
rises  Hence  at  points  of  high  resistance  in  the  filament,  more 
hc.it  being  generated,  a  higher  temperature  is  attained,  and  the 
sc.iiii.tiii>!  of  tin-  f  iibuii  buoiiKs  very  rapid,  in  sufh  cases  the 
filament  is  sooner  or  later  cut  through  at  the  point  o(  high 
resistance.  In  order  that  incandescent  lighting  may  be  pratti- 
cally  possible,  it  is  essential  that  the  lamps  shall  have  a  tiil.iin 
aitrjge  life,  that  is,  duration;  and  this  uselul  duralioii  is  fi.ved 
not  merely  by  the  possibility  of  passing  a  cunent  through  the 
lamp  at  all,  but  by  the  rate  at  which  the  candIe>powcr  diminishes. 
The  decay  of  candle-power  is  called  the  agfing  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  useful  life  of  the  Ump  may  be  laid  to  be  thai  period 
ef  tie  existence  befow  It  has  detfltiontcd  to  a  potat  vhea  it  fim 
only  75%  of  it*  ori^nal  candc^ieDer.  It  fi  fooad  that  hi 
practice  carbon  filament  lamps,  as  at  present  made,  if  worked 
at  a  higher  efficiency  than  3}  watts  per  candle  powcr,  exhibit 
a  rapid  dticrloraiion  it;  candle-power  and  an  abbreviated  life. 
Hence  lamp  maniiiarlurcrs  classify  lamps  into  various  classes, 
marked  for  use  say  at  3 5-  5.  ^1  '  -l  «  I*''  candle.  A  i\ 
watt  per  candle  lamp  would  bo  r.illcd  a  kii;h  f^,<  itncy  lamp, 
aiwi  a  4  watt  per  camlN-  l  unp  wouM  lie  called  a  lov-cficiemy 
lamp.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  low-efficicnrv  lamp 
Mwuld  probably  liave  a  longer  life,  but  its  light  w.iuld  be  less 
for  many  purposes  of  illumination  in  which  colour 
is  required. 

The  poMlbiUtjp  of  caiplayhv  hifb-effidciKy  iaop 


greatly  OB  the  onllbraihy  «f  the  dettik  pte— le  of  the  supply. 
If  the<iaaataiiaafnifdhig|yaiiMi>w[i,lha«h|gh<gd«^ 
can  be  satMaetioli|y  Mq  jlqfvdi  hot  they  are  net  adapted 
tot  standing  the  varliMfaM  hi  prllsuw.  wMch  are  liable  to  occur 
with  pubUc  sopply^tatlons,  since,  other  things  t.ein^'  equil, 
their  filaments  are  less  substantial.  The  cIli>  i.*i< m  ion  into 
high  and  low  voltage  lamps  is  ba'-ni  upon  the  w.iUs  per  'Ic- 
powcT  corresponding  to  the  marked  vi>lts.  When  incan<Ji.-><inl 
bmps  were  first  introduced,  the  ordinary  working  voltage  was 
SO  or  too,  but  now  a  large  number  of  public  supply -slat  ions 
furrush  current  to  consunters  at  a  pressure  of  200  or  volts. 
This  increase  was  necessitated  by  the  enlarging  area  of  supply 
in  towns,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  convc>ing  through 
the  same  subterranean  capper  caUes  a  large  stipply  «(  dectik 
energy  without  increasiag  the  naahmna  amcnt  mine  and 
the  slM  of  the  cabkk  Thb  can  eal^  be  dene  bgr 

«^^a^a-^^^  ^^^^^^a^^_  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  A^^^^^^v 
mgiici  wwnmg  deciRnwHifc  iwiVi 

for  hicandcaeent  kmps  having  marked  volts  of  loe  aad  1 

technically  termed  high-voltage  lamps.  The  employment  ef 
higher  pressures  in  pul'Iic  supply-stations  has  ncfcssilaicd 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  lamp  fittings,  and  in  the 
manner  of  carr>i:"ifi  01.11  llie  ulring  work.  The  advantageSi 
however,  of  higher  supply  pressures,  from  the  [Hiint  of  view 
of  sujiply-stalions,  arc  umlciulited.  At  the  s;iine  time  the 
consumer  desired  a  lamp  of  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  ordinary 
carbon  filament  lamp.  The  demand  for  this  stimulated  eRbrtS 
to  produce  improved  carbon  lampi.  and  it  wai  found  that  i 
the  filament  woe  eiposcd  to  4  vwy biib  teH|NnUMi^  JBM^  Ci 
hianeiectjriclnrnace,ltbecaiBeww»wliictoiyaBdWMpilli 
ofbafnbiffhialMipataiicfl(ieM9«la|tMHapire|i^  I» 
thdr  atiaailiNi  to  MrimaMn  ather  thai 
be  lendeRd  liifiadMceat  bjr  tba  dutik 

current. 

The  luminous  efficiency  of  any  source  of  light,  that  is  to  say, 
the  p<rcciil.i^e  i  f  rays  emitted  which  aflecl  the  eye  aa 

com|>arfii  wilh  the  total  railiation,  is  dc"pendenl  U|xin  _  .  

its  ttmptrature.  In  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  the  lun  ii.i  '.is  JJJJJ^^ 
rays  do  not  form  much  more  than  j%  of  the  total 
radiation.  In  the  cirlion-filament  incandescent  lamp,  when 
worked  at  about  j  watts  per  candle,  the' luminous  cITjcicncy  it 
about  s%;  and  ia  the  arc  lamp  the  radiation  from  the  crater 
contains  about  10  to  15%  of  eyeaffectiag  radiation.  Ihl 
temperature  of  a  carbon  filament  mckfag  at  aboot  S  WBtll  per 
caadk  it  not  far  fcom  the  aMhinMolM  «f  plathMaa,  that  b  in 
•y,  b  aeei|y  177^  C  U  It  b  amfced  at  a  higher  eflldeacy^ 
aar  a*s  «aUa  per  f mmBi  pcwei,  the  temperature  nsca  i^idly. 
and  at  the  same  tfme  the  volatitlatioQ  and  moleadar  scatteiti^i 
of  the  carlion  is  rapidly  increased,  SO  that  the  average  duration 
of  the  lamp  is  very  muth  shortened.  An  improvement,  therefore, 
in  the  tflicirncy  of  the  incainlesccnt  lamp  ean  oi.l>  be  obt.iiMi.d 
by  finding  some  substance  which  will  endure  healing  to  a  hifihcr 
tcmfierature  than  the  carbon  filament.  Inventors  turned  thtir 
attention  many  years  ago,  wilh  Ihis  aim,  to  the  refractory 
oxiiksaiid  ^.iiiiilar  substances.  Tauljablodikoain  i877desciftcd 
ami  made  a  lamp  consisting  of  a  piece  of  kaolin,  which  aaa 
brought  to  a  state  of  incandescence  first  by  passing  over  it  a> 
electric  s|)erk,  and  afterwards  maintained  in  a  ilate  «f  iactt* 
dcsccncc  by  a  current  of  lower  declronotive  faica.  Laae  Fog 
aad  fidsMMii  in  1878,  proposed  to  em[^  flaliaaai  wiics  covered 
•itb  fifam  of  lime,  magnesia,  steatite,  ornttb  tbe  rarer  oxides, 
zirconia,  thoria,  &c.;  and  Lane  Fox,  in  1S79,  suggt^tcd  as  an 
incandescent  substance  a  mixture  of  particles  of  carbon  with 
the  earthy  oxides.  These  earthy  oxides— magnesia,  lime  and 
the  oxides  of  the  rare  earths,  such  as  thoria,  zirconia,  erbia, 
yttria,  &c.— possess  the  peculiarity  that  at  ordinary  temperatures 
they  arc  praetieally  non  conductors,  but  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures their  resistance  at  a  certain  point  rapidly  falls,  and  they 
become  fairly  good  conductors.  Hence  if  they  can  t 
into  a  state  of  Incandescence  a  current  can  pass  i 
and  maintain  them  in  that  atate.  But  at  this 
they  give  up  oxygm  la  caiboat 
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H.  W.  Kemst  in  1897,  however,  patented  in  tncandcfccnt 

lup  Ib  which  the  inLandc^cnt  Ixnly  ninsists  entirely  uf  a 

^   slender  rod  or  fiLuncnl  of  magni>ia.    H  suih  a  rod 

2J3^  is  heated  by  Ihc  oxy hydrogen  blowpi|M.-  to  a  high 
temperature  ii  l>ocomi-s  conductive,  and  can  then  be 
maintained  in  an  interwly  luminous  condition  by  pauing  a 
cuneat  through  it  after  the  flame  is  withdrawn.  Ncrnst  found 
IhM  l(f  mUKg  IflteUter,  in  MriuUt  pUffenkm,  oxides  of  the 
rue  MftkK  ttlrn  tm  pMput  •  maimmi  vhidi  caa  be 

formed  ioto  ikmtor  ndi  uA  tkraadii  aad  wUtk  b  itudned 
4idkiBMb  eaadaetiw  to  jpm  •  cuRoit  «tt  «  cl^^ 
font  a  mr  at  too  wolu,  marfjr  by  beinc  bealcd  far  a  few 

moments  frith  a  spirit  lamp,  or  even  by  ihc  r.iiiiaiion  from  a 
nriRhbouring  platinum  spiral  brought  to  .1  sinic  of  incTrnlcsicmi- 

[  li(  Nirtixt  Ump.  iherrforc         17).  cunvMs  u(  .1  sUddir  lul 
the  niaed  osidea  aSUKhcd  to  platinum  v/itn  by  an  okkIc  lu^tc. 

Oxide  fibmenit  of  ihn  dracription  arc 
not  eockwed  in  an  cxhauMcd  gfim  vcstcl, 
aad  ihcy  caa  tie  iNtMjghi,  without  ri»k 
of  dcstmethm.  to  a  tempcraturr  ronsidcr- 
af>lv  highrr  thtn  a  cartjon  dUmcfil ;  bcacc 
l}\r  Lini|>  h.w  a  higher  lumiiHMit cAcirnry. 
The  material  now  used  (or  the  oxidp  rod 
or  "  t;l"*t'r  "  of  Nvrr»%t  Limp»  i>a  mixture 
of  zLrcorua  and  yttria,  made  into  a  paste 
and  fquincd  or  prcMed  into  tinidcr  loda. 
Thb  material  bnaweowduettvewfceweefcl. 
tjut  when  ilightty  hcaird  it  become*  con- 
ductive and  then  falls  conMdtrjMy  in 
rcMitancc.  The  Klrj»i  r.  whirh  ii»lraight 
in  jome  types  o'  t  li'-  '.  inip  hut  tur\  iti  in 
others,  b  gcncrail^  aUjut  3  or  4  cm.  lone 
mai  I  or  a  aya.  m  diaaMwr.  It  it  ktM 
ia  Mitafale  tcnniaal^  and  doae  to  it,  or 
round  it.  hut  not  touching  It,  is  a  too«e 
coil  of  ptaiinum  wire,  alio  covered  with 
oxide  and  r.ilW  the  "  h«-»!er  "  (fig.  18). 
In  scries  with  it  is  a  spiral  of  iron  wrirr, 
enclosed  in  a  Ixilb  full  of  hydrogen. 
Lamp  wUch  is  called  the  "  baBaat  niMance." 
"  The  soeket  also  eawtalns  a  twheh  con- 
tmlled  by  an  eleettomagnet.  When  ibe 
cnmnt  b  first  switched  on  it  passes  through  the  heater  coil  which, 
hccmnittg  incande«oenl,  by  radiation  heats  the  glower  until  it 
becomes  conductive.  The  glower  then  takes  curn  nt.  I)cii,rnin>; 
Itself  brilliantly  incandescent,  and  the  cicciromacnrt  t)ccominK 
cnergiaed  switches  the  heater  eoi  oal  af  dpeuit.  The  iron  liaUasi 
wire  increases  in  resistance  with  bicaMia  of  enrrmt,  and  so  operates 
to  keep  the  total  current  through  the  glower  mn'^unt  in  spile  (J 
small  variations  of  circuit  voltaj^e.  The  i!i',iiiv.inlaKe»  of  the  lamp 
ari-  (i)  thai  it  lUn-i  not  lieht  immediately  after  the  current  U»-»iichcd 
o^  .'.ru!  1^  therefore  not  con\fnienf  lor  domestic  use;  (j)  that  it 
cannot  be  made  in  sauU  lifbt  units  such  as  $  c.n.;  (j)  that  the 

soclcet  and  hxturc 
arc  large  and  more 
complicated  than 
for  the  cartion  fila- 
ment lamp.  Hut 
omnfc;  III  the  hi;;hir 
tenii»ra(ure,  the 
light  is  whiter  than 
that  of  the  cartMM 

or  ean^ 

power  w.iif  is 
greater.  Since, 
ni>w«v<*r,  the  lamp 
must  lie  included 
in  an  opal  globe, 
some  considerable 
part  of  thb  last 
f|MfaH9«  hi  iiU  of 


Creat  efforts  were  made  in  the  l.iticr  part  of  the  19th  century 
I  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  to  fiml  a  material  for  the  filament 
of  an  i.-ifandcsccnt  lamp  which  could  replace  ca^^)on 
and  yet  not  require  a  preliminary  heating  like  the 
oxide  gtowen.  This  resulted  in  the  prodtiction  of 
rdactoqr  oietallic  filament  lampa  made  of  oMniiiim, 


Vta>  i7,^Nemst 
A  Type. 


FlO.  it. — ^Nemtt  Lamp.  Burners  for  B  Type. 
*,  km  voUaie;  h,  high  voltage. 


tiem^m.  TUa  irialal  cmm  Is 
«f  Ita  brittkaam.  bat  it  ota  be  am^  iato 
a  filament  by  mixing  tbe  finely  divided  metal  with  an  organic 
binding  material  which  Is  carbonised  in  the  usual  way  at  a  high 
timpK.ral  urc.  iKi'  osmium  particles  then  cohering  The 
dilliculty  has  haberto  been  to  con.struct  in  this  way  metallic 
lilanient  lamps  o(  low  tandle  i)0»er  (16  c.p.)  for  ;;o  volt 
circuits,  but  this  is  b«i(^  overcome.  When  used  00  modern 
sup{ily  circuits  of  :3o  vobs  a  niunticr  of  Lamps  may  be  MB 
in  scries,  or  a  step-down  transfomcr  employed. 

The  next  great  improvement  came  when  W. 
paodncad  tb»  taBtabim  t— p  i»  xaaa.  .Thuaa»«crtaui  i 
known  t«  haw  a  iMitmg  point  aboot  eoao^  C.  or  upwanh.  and 
al  tbcse  tantahim  h oae.  It  can  be  produced  from  tbe  potassium 
tantalo-fluoride  in  a  pulverulent  form.  By  carefully  mching 
it  in  tu<  w£)  it  can  then  he  t  onvtrlcil  into  ihi-  rrRnUne  form  am] 
drawn  into  wire.  In  llui  condition  il  ha.s  a  dcn.sily  of  i(>  li 
i\vjirr=i),  is  harder  than  platinum  and  has  greater  icn-dc 
strength  than  steel,  viz.  95  kilograms  per  sq.  mra.,  the  value 
for  good  steel  being  70  to  Ho  kilograms  per  sq.  mm.  The 
electrical  resistance  at  I  j"  C.  is  o- 146  ohaiaper  metre  with  section 
of  I  sq.  mm.  alter  annealing  at  ifO^  C  m  aaca^  aa4, 
therefore  about  6  ttmca  tbat  of 
cocAckat  is  o-j  per  dtgm  C  At 
ia  on  iMndMent  km^  wbm  iMkint  at  a*s  wmm  pv  c^' 
iba  ■nhwim  h  »l»o  otam  per  amim  «iih  •  MOta  of  i  M|. 
mm.  The  specific  heat  it  0-0365.  Boltoa  lavmted  metinda  (if- 
producing  tantalum  in  tbe  form  of  a  long  fine  wire  o«$  mra. 
in  diametir.  To  make  a  J5  t  p  lamp  (i\o  mm.,  or  alxiut  i  ft., 
of  this  wire  are  wound  backwards  and  forwards  zigzag  on 
metallic  supports  carried  on  a  glass 
frame,  which  a  sealed  into  an  ex- 
bamted  glass  btdb.  The  tantalum 
Ump  ■»  made  (fig.  19),  working 
oa  a  fW  Vllt  circuit  takes  o-j6 
ampm»«r  $f  tMtt%  aad  baaca  baa  an 
eflMMMjr  of  abaat  t<4  mia  par  cp. 
The  BMfiti  Itfe,  that  Jitia  thaain  which 
it  loses  2o%  of  ita  biftiial  eaadle  power, 
is  about  400-500  hours,  btit  fa  gOMral 
a  life  of  800-1000  hours  can  be  obtained. 
The  bulb  blackens  little  in  use.  but  the 
life  is  said  lo  be  shorter  with  .allirnat- 
ing  than  with  d  rert  mrrciit.  When 
worked  on  alternating  current  circuits 
the  filament  after  a  time  breaks  up  into 
sections  which  become  ctuioudy  sheared  - 
with  re^xct  to  each  other  but  ttfl 

Tha  »• 
«likih» 

tuap— nw;  hence  tia 
coefletat  ia  posiUve,  aid  MMift  riM  in  mriihig  voltafle  do  aol 
cause  saAaariatiwiaiaM^ipBinatoftaaMa  Of  thawitoi 

lamp. 

Patents  have  also  been  taken  out  for  lamp  n  ,•  !r  with  Ijianieali 
of  such  infusible  metals  as  lunfr'tcii  and  molybdenum,  and 
Siemens  and  llal-kc.  .s.aiidcrb  ai;(l  i>(hci5,  have  protected  methods 
for  empkiying  zirconium  and  other  rate  metals.  According  lo 
tbe  patnta  U  Sanders  (Gennaa  patents  Nos.  15J701,  1J756S. 
>  J7S^)  tdroMiium  filaments  are  manufactured  from  tbe  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen  compounds  of  tbe  rare  earths  by  the  aid  of  some 
otgaak  btndfaig  iBiMriaL  H.  Kiiael  of  Viaaaa  Odiiih  Patent 
Na  18154  «(  tm)  dcaEllbod  natkoii  off  Mlthl  metallic 
fihiBKirta  iron  any  metal.  He  cmploya  tbe  melak  In  a  eoBoidal 
eondtioa,  dther  as  hydroaol.  organosol,  gel,  or  colloidal  1 
sion.  The  rr,ctal^  arc  thus  obtained  in  a  };elatinous  form,  i 
can  be  sqtiirtcd  into  Qlaments  which  arc  dried  and  reduced  to 
the  metallic  form  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  them 
(Elttlriciam,  57,  8^).  This  process  has  a  wide  field  of  applica- 
tion, and  enables  the  most  refractory  and  infusible  metals  to 
baobiabMdittaaactaUicarifofbini.  Thesrconiumaadtu 
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C^n<Jk'  Po  .vrr  u(  IncandnMat  ud  Arc  Lamps,"  Phil.  Mat-  (1905) : 
the  F'utrf^tK.ir .  Fi;  j-t  0}  Ihf  SHb-CcmmtUtt  of  lite  AmttUan  lititUuU 
ef  Eiectrual  kniiKttrt  on  "Sundards  <M  Light";  Clifford  C 
Wwmtwm,  "  lamtknioM  m  Light  SttadiRi*  and  tk*  Picwfit 
CowiitiM  of  dw  Hi|^.  Voltait  Glow  Ump,"  /mt.  ImO.  Site.  Eng. 
Omuuv  24.  1907);  J>  Swioburpe,  "  New  Incandeicent  Lamps. ' 
Jw.  iHSt.  EUe.  Eng.  {1907) ;  L.  Andrew*,  "  Long  FUmc  Arc 
Lamp*,"  Jour.  Inil.  EUt.  F.nf.  (1006);  W.  von  Bolton  and  O. 
Feuerleiii.  "  The  Tanulum  Lamp,"  The  Elntrittan  (Jan.  J7,  1005). 
AIm  the  curre-ni  iatue*  <A  The  lUuminatint  EnttKerr.     (J.  A.  F.) 

Commerc idl  Asputs. — The  cosl  of  supply  iiig  cleclricily  depends 
more  upon  the  rate  ot  supply  than  upon  the  quantity  MppUcd; 

or,  as  John  Uopkiiuon  put  it,  "  the  cost  claiiipljniig 
J^^***^    akctricity  Ua  1000  lampa  (or  tea  houn  it  very  nuch 
lata  lhaa  ten  lime*  the  coat  of  supplying  the  same 


r  to  davlM  •  qratm  «f  dM^vUeh  Ml  b 

bear  some  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  Krvice.  Consumers  vary 
largely  both  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  to  the  period  of  their 
demands,  but  llu-  ojil  of  sup;  1;, inj;  ai.y  i>ac  of  them  with  a  pivt-n 
amount  of  clcctticiiy  is  ciiictiy  fiovcrnid  by  the  amount  of  his 
maximum  demand  at  any  one  tm-.c.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  is  not  generally  found  expedient  to  store  electricity  in  large 
quantities.  Electricity  supply  works  generate  the  electricity 
for  tha  noat  part  at  the  moment  it  is  used  by  the  consumer. 
Elcrtik  Uapa  am  normally  in  use  on  an  average  for  only  about 
law  liMua  par  dajr.  ud  therefore  the  plaat  Mid  iwaaiiimiflni 
Maaployad  for  aUi^tiBC  lead  oiiy,  awMeeBdii— ■wwirtlii 
for  aJieat  ae  houi*  o«t  ef  tta  a«.  It  ia  acceaauy  to  have  in 
fta<Bac8i  machinery  capable  of  supplying  the  maximum  possible 
re  ;uircmrrit  s  of  alt  \  Y.c  ccnsutror;  at  any  hour,  an.!  ;hi--.  a..  iD-jntS 
for  a  viry  large  proportion  ol  the  lolal  cost.  The  cobl  of  raw 
material,  viz.  coal,  water  an'i  stores  conijmfd  in  the  Rencration 
of  electricity  sold,  forms  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
cost,  the  major  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  fucd  charges 
attributable  to  the  time  during  which  the  works  arc  unproductive. 
Thik  makes  it  very  dcii)ral>lc  lo  secure  demamls  possessing  high 
"  load  "  and  "  diversity  "  factors.  The  correct  way  to  charge 
tor  electricity  is  to  give  libanl  rebates  to  those  consumers  who 
mke  pfolooged  and  RgMlir  UH  el  \lw  plaot,  that  is  te  say, 
Iks  lower  the  "  peak  "  demud  and  tba  more  conthuous  the 
COOMOiption,  the  better  should  be  the  discount.  The  consumer 
BMialbe  discouraged  from  making  sudilcn  large  dcmandi  on  the 
pIlBtt  and  must  be  encour.igcd,  v^hile  not  reducing  his  total 
COnsumpti'  M.  to  spread  his  use  of  the  plant  over  a  large  number 
of  hours  i!u:i:,g  the  year.  Mr  Arthur  Wright  has  dcsiicJ  a 
tariff  which  gives  effect  to  this  principle.  The  system  necessitates 
the  use  of  •  special  indicator— not  to  measure  the  quantity  ot 
clectikity  cenaumed.  which  is  done  by  the  ordinary  meter— 
iMt  10  now  the  wuimum  amount  oif  current  taken  by  the 
ceaaaaocr  at  say  eoe  time  dHiiag  the  peiied  fee  vhkb  he  it  to 
dMned.  In  effect  h  Aowa  the  piepectiea  of  plant  whidi 
hat  hid  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  his  use.  If  the  indicator  shows 
tflit  say  twenty  lamps  is  the  greatest  number  which  the  consumer 
has  turned  on  simultancouily.  then  he  Rets  .i  larRc  discount  on 
all  the  current  whith  his  ordinary  meter  shows  that  he  has 
taken  beyond  the  cjui  .  .ilet  t  >  i  i  ne  ln.ur'^  d  i:ly  use  of  those 
twenty  lamfis.  Generally  the  rate  (liarr<d  under  this  system 
b  7d.  per  unit  for  the  equivalent  of  o  ...  l.  ji-r's  daily  use  of  the 
WlTtl^nm  demand  and  id.  p  r  unit  for  all  surplus.  It  is  on  this 
it  pays  to  supply  current  for  tramway  and  other 
I  •!  a  price  which  pitaft  fade  la  below  the  coat  ef  pcodnc- 
i;  It  fk  only  apparently  i«  fa  ceoperftofi  vfth  thfe  coat  of 
proiiucing  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
tramways  the  electricity  is  required  for  ij  or  16  hours  per  day. 
Electricity  for  a  sinclc  lamp  would  cost  on  the  basis  of  this 
"  matimum-demand-indicator  "  system  for  15  hours  per  day 
only  I  sod.  per  unit.  In  somecases  a  system  of  further  discounts 
to  very  large  consumers  is  combiscd  with  the  W  right  system. 
Some  undertakers  have  abandoned  the  Wright  system  In  favour 
of  avcraie  Bat  nteo,  bw  tfab  don  not  laoply  any  failure  of  the 
Wriiht  aystam;  en  the  tmitmnh  A*  V^*^  bavini  served  to 
Wlihiiib  the  aaeal  eoBoeefdeal  eeMB^DQ  of  ebcMcity,  baa 


Wtrtagtl 
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,udihe»a|MrtiaBel 
the  UBteMfeait  lad  k  t 

simpBtcarioa  todhpanevitb  the  naiiniiaai  demand  indicator. 
But  in  aone  cases  a  mistake  haa  been  made  by  offering  the 

unprofitable  early-closing  consumers  the  option  of  cbtairing 
electricity  at  a  flat  rate  much  lower  than  their  load-factor  >t,ouId 
warrant  and  below  cost  price.  The  cflect  of  this  is  to  nuU.fy 
the  Wright  system  of  charging,  for  a  consumer  will  not  elect  to 
pay  for  his  cleetn.  ;iy  on  the  Wright  system  if  he  can  obtain  a 
lower  rate  by  means  of  a  flat  rate  system.  Thus  the  long-hour 
profitable  consumer  is  made  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  than 
he  need  be  charged,  in  order  that  the  unprofitaldc  short'hour 
consumer  may  be  retained  and  be  made  actually  atill  MM 
unprofitable.  It  la  act  impwbahk  that  tdtiwatcly  die  i^flir 
will  he  chaised  fcr  «a  the  baab  ef  a  rate  detenolned  by  the  ate 
and  character  of  the  consumer's  premises,  or  the  number  and 
dimensions  of  the  electrical  points,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
water  is  charged  for  by  a  water  rate  determined  by  the  Ital 
of  the  consumer's  house  and  the  number  of  water  taps. 

Most  new  houses  within  an  electricity  supply  area  are  wired 
for  electricity  during  construction,  but  in  several  towns  means 
have  to  be  taken  to  encourage  smaU  shopkeepers  and 
tenants  of  small  houses  to  use  electricity  by  remo\ing 
the  obstacle  of  the  first  outlay  on  wiring.  The  cost 
of  wbiai  augr  be  talM  St  isk  to  is  per  Uinip  installed  iacludinf 
aB  aaooauy  wbe,  tiiMmt,  flHti.  luBtB.  hqMcn,  casiof,  but 
not  electroliers  or  shadea.  Ma^y  undaftakciB  cany  eat  wiring 
on  the  easy  payment  or  hire-purchase  system.  Parliament 
has  sanctioned  the  adoption  of  these  systems  by  some  local 
authorities  and  even  authorized  them  to  do  the  work  by  direct 
employment  of  labour.  The  usual  arrangement  is  to  mjl.e  an 
additional  charge  of  \d.  per  unit  on  all  current  used,  with  a 
ir.ininium  payment  of  is.  p^r  S  ;  p  tonsumcrs  having  the 

option  of  purchasing  the  installation  at  any  time  on  specified 
conditions.  The  consumer  has  to  enter  into  an  afntOMrtt 
and  if  he  is  only  a  tenant  the  landlord  has  to  siga  a  BKBseiandtna 
to  the  effect  that  the  wiring  end  fitting  bdeog  to  Ibe  aupply 
nadcftafcan.  Scvcnd  andmaketa  haiw  adopted  a  igwctn  «f 
nalBtcaaneeaadifiKWalef  hnpe.  end  at  kail  eaeloaf  aathorfty 
undertakes  to  supply  consumers  with  lamps  free  of  charge. 

There  is  still  considerable  scope  for  increasing  the  business 
of  electricity  supply  by  judicious  advertising  and  other! 
Comparisons  of  the  kilowatt  hour  consumption  per 
capita  in  various  to.sn'.  h  1  .v  that  where  an  tr'.erg<tic 
policy  has  been  pursued  the  profits  have  improved  by 
reason  of  additional  out  put  combined  with  increased  load  factor. 
The  average  number  of  equivalent  8  cp.  lampa  ( 
capha  fa  the  average  of  EngMdl  tOWM  If  ebovt  ft. 


)•  Boaibar  of  units  consamed  per  capita  per 
aStOd  the  average  income  per  capita  per  anavi 


5s.  In  a  nambcr  ei  Anwricaa  dtles  >os.  per  capit  a  per  anaoi  ii 

obtained.  In  the  Untied  States  a  co-operative  elect rirsi  develop* 
ment  association  canvasses  both  the  pencral  public  and  the 
electricity  supply  undertakers.  Funds  are  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturing companies  acting  in  concert  with  the  supply  authoni  ir-s 
and  contractors,  and  the  spirit  underlying  the  work  is  lo  advertise 
the  merits  of  electricity — not  any  particular  company  or  interest. 
Their  eff<Mls  are  directed  to  aecurii^  atw  ceoauaers  ai 
lating  the  facraaaed  aad  aMit  varied  «•  «i  «licuMi]r 


AO  supply  aodcAakm  aia  vakm  to  develo|i  the 

smnption  of  electricity  for  power  purposes  even  more  than 
for  lighting,  but  the  first  cost  of  installing  electric  motors  is 
a  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  electricity  in  small  factories 
and  shops,  and  most  undertakers  arc  thcKlor*  prepared  to  let 
out  motors.  &c..  on  hire  9t ywfcaoe OM  vjeyfag  toWM  atoood 

ing  to  cimwistanccs. 

A  beaid  «l  trade  unit  wfll  supply  one  8  cp.  caibos  laap  «i 
30  hours  er  so  sudi  lamps  for  one  boar,  la  a*a>a|L  ute  aa 
incandescent  lanq>  wiD  last  aboat  Boa  iMKS,  wMdt  io 
to  aboat  ii  aMatfaa  aeraial  imt\  a  foad  faav  *B 
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A  large  number  of  towns  have  a-loptcd  tkctrin'ry  for  street 
lifhting.  Frank  Bailey  has  furr.i^hiil  [jarucislars  of  photometric 
ttsts  which  he  has  uuiJc  on  ni  w  aii-l  old  street  lamps  in  the  city 
o<  LocvdoB.  From  these  lata  the  loUowiag  oompantive  figures 


Ca»- 


Double  barncr  ordiaary  low  pressure  incaodeacent 

(mcao  ot  fix  te*t»)   I  !•  I  d. 

Stifle  burner  bi|(b-p(v*Hire  gas     ....  9-0 

Double  burner  bigh-faMMnp*.  •    •    i     .  It^ 
Aiclaap—  , 

nHHWC  «     •    >     «  ( 


PWiMn  i)fiWimyf"'Bi^Ttf  ml  cm  leap 

inttminatioa 

Stnsfc  high  pwiiure  ordinary  incan- 

dcacent  gas  lamp  iUuminaiion 

Double  kigb  prcMurc  ordinary  incan- 

dcaoent  gas  lamp  ilhimination  .  . 

Qrdiauy  ate  lamp  .     •    .  ■  . 

FlaaMAicJaap     •     >    .  .  . 


o-oij  -  i-o 

0-016  —  1-34 

0-027  —  a- 10 

o>uo  ■  9^ 


The  coit  of  eiectridty,  fight  for  light,  is  veiy  much  leas  than 
that  of  pfc,  T>>Mn»l>g  nrw^miiv wliiit  i>«wet 
Hghiiug  at  CtayrioB  Inwa  bats  knad  Vjr  toa  l^jitlin  wwMwIttce 

of  that  corporation: — 


larKcly  ai!optr<I.  The  trend  of  affairs  points  to  a  time  when  the 
total  iicm<ind  irom  such  domestic  sources  will  greatly  exceed 
the  demand  for  lightinf;  only.  The  usual  charges  for  current 
to  be  used  in  domestic  heating  or  power  opcrationi  vary  from 
id.  to  ad.  per  unit.  As  the  demand  increases  the  charges  wiO 
undergo  reduction,  and  there  will  also  be  a  reflex  action  in  bring- 
ing down  the  cost  of  etertridty  for  lighting  owing  to  the  improved 
hid  fartnr  rronlriin  turn  ■■  hiriiaH  In  lha  rtaj  rtDwaiMl  la 
the 


Typedtanipt 

Nombcr 
of  Lamps. 

Diataaee 
apart  (ydsi} 

Total 
Com. 

.\\cra|{ec.p. 
per  Slilf. 

Cost  per  c.p. 
per  annum. 

Incandescent  gas 
Incandescent  electric 
Electric  arcs 

♦J8 

80 
66 
65 

ass 

7.313 

839 
>473 
I0.517 

tS-Md. 
>3-7« 

11-33 

methods  of  gciteration  there  are  two 
ihtiUi  ODaiatbaiapnwcd 
aad  we  ef  fttrrtfril  oMtllMtMa^  aad  tiM  «cber 
il  the  employment  of  larapa  e(  Ugiwr  cftdency.  A*  icganb 

tbe  first,  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  position, 

candle-power  and  shading  of  electric  larrpr;  so  as  to  give  the 
most  effective  illumination  in  wsrying  i  ircumstanccs  and  to 
avoid  excess  of  HghL  The  case  with  which  electric  lamps  may 
be  switched  on  and  off  from  a  distance  has  lent  itself  to  arranpc- 
ments  whereby  current  may  he  saved  by  sn id  (-.inK  ofl  lights 
net  ia  naa  and  by  conlroUiag  the  number  of  lamps  required  to 
,  at  sua  time  on  an  dectrolicr.  Appreciable  economies 
;  aboot  hf  the  scientific  diyoaitioo  of  Ughtt  and  the 
of  vaate  in  use.  Aa  Rgudi  lb*  Mbir  aource  of 
oeoBOMg,  tb>lllPWt,t>etaitahM»,Ulg«wm,,  wdtbOM 
tartwii  mTHfrt  altfcowi^  twiltin  wow  fa  the  fan 
than  carbon  lamps,  have  become  popular  owing  to  their  economy 
in  current  consumption.  VTherc  adopted  largely  they  have  had 
a  distinct  effect  in  rcd-acinc  the  rate  of  increase  of  output  from 
svipply  undcrtakinfT^,  but  their  use  has  been  generally  encouraged 
ns  tccliiig  to'.i.'.r'Ls  the  greater  popularity  of  electric  light  and 
an  ullimattly  v,  i.  Il  r  ilcmnntl.  Mercury  vapour  latrps  for  indcor 
aad  OUtdo<;'r  lij;htirig  k.ive  alio  pri)\  c:l  their  iiif^.h  elin.'er.cy.  and 
the  use  of  flame  arc  lamps  has  greatly  increased  ihc  chcapnevs 
of  outdoor  dectric  lighting. 

The  existence  of  «  "  dajfii^t  load  "  ten(b  to  reduce  the  all- 
nond  cost  of  1—^**1  and  dtitribating  electricity.  This 
dtyli^t  load  ia  paidr  aopfM  br  power  far  iDdoalifal 
and  partly  by  tbe  deoHmd  Air  decblclly  ta  auagr 
operations.  Tlie  use  at  electric  heating  aad  COAfag  apparatus 
(including  radiators,  ovens,  grills,  chafing  dMics,  hot  plates, 
kettles,  fl.il  irons,  curling  irons,  &c.)  has  greatly  developed, 
and  provider  a  load  which  extends  intermittently  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty  four  ho«r5  I.lrciric  f  ins  for 
home  ventilation  are  also  uved,  and  in  the  dome^iic  opcr.itidns 

where  a  small  amount  of  [Xiwer  is  reqnlrcl  (.is  in  dnvinv";  sew  ing 

m^»M.^  IfQf^  dcaoen,  washing  machines,  mangles, 


bnpnmoieat  in  the  efficiency  of  the  appatatua^  aad  to 
eemomy  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  corrent  may  be  twftdied 

on  and  off  as  rciui'ed. 

The  Board  of  Tt.ide  arc  now  prepared  to  receive  electric 
measuring  instruments  for  examinaiiun  or  testing 
electrical  standardising  laboratorj-,  where  they  have 
a  battery  power  admitting  of  a  maximum  current  of 
7000  amperes  to  be  dealt  with.  The  London  county 
council  and  sobm  other  ooiporations  are  piepartd  apoB  I 
tioo  to  appoint  inspectors  to  test  meters  on  consumers'  prrmlMi 

All  sup(>ly  undertaken  now  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
efficient  wiring  of  electric  installations.  The  rules  .m  l  re^-ulationa 
isaaed  by  the  msiitution  of  electrical  engineers  have  Ux  n  ^.  . 
accepted  by  manv  local  authorities  and  companies,  and  raku 
also  by  many  01  the  6re  iiuuranrr  cumpanie*.  The 
Phoenix  6rc  ofTice  rule*  srcre  the  to  be  drawn  up,  and  are 
adopted  by  many  of  the  lire  oAiecs,  but  some  other  leading  insurance 
officn  have  their  own  rules  under  which  risks  are  arcrptod  with<Mt 
c:vtr.i  prun  ium  In  the  oplnian  of  the  insurance  companies  "  the 
dectric  light  is  the  lafeii  of  all  illuminants 
and  is  preferable  to  anv  <>th<rs  when  the 
ifiitallation  ha-.  N  <  :i  t!..  .-i  u.:liU  «  1 II  put  up." 
Kegulations  have  al^o  iKtrn  issued  by  the 
London  county  council  in  rc-^ard  10  theatres, 
&c..  by  the  national  board  of  tue  underwriten 
<i(  Arm  rli  a  (known as  the"  National  Electrical 
t_  I'l-'  ").  by  the  fire  underwriters  association 
.i(  \icti.rl.i  (Commonwr.ilih  of  .Australia), 
by  the  C'.ili  iina  flic  InMjr.vme  <it;i  nis  aMocialion  ari'l  under  the 
CTanadun  Llcxlric  Light  Intiicclion  Act.  In  Gc-riiijny  rule*  lu ve 
been  i^iiucd  by  the  Vcrband  Dcut*chcr  Elektrotc^^hniker  and  by  the 
union  of  private  fire  insurance  companies  of  Germany,  in  Switnrtand 
by  the  Associatio«  Suisaa  dcs  ttcctricicM,  in  Auatria  bytheElektro* 
tcchniscbcr  Vcreia  of  Vkaaa.  in  France  by  mlaiatefial  dacfea  and 

LIOHTNINO,  the  visible  flash  that  accompanies  an  clectA 
discharge  in  the  sky.  In  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the 
atmo5[iherc  a  tloud  becomes  lli^•^■Jy  i  hargcd  by  the  coalescence 
of  drops  of  vapour.  A  large  drop  formed  by  the  fusion  of  many 
smaller  ones  contains  the  same  amount  of  electricity  upon  a 
smaller  superficial  ana,  and  tbe  eiecuk  of  ocb  drepk 

ami  ot  the  whob  daad»  rfNL  Wte  tha  doai  fi 
MW  a  bMloBL  tawer  or  tiw,  a( 


sometimes  take*  place  fhna  the  earth  to  the  dood,  or  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  atntum,  and  aometimea  bom  conductors  silently. 
Rain  discharges  the  electricity  quietly  to  earth,  and  l^tntng 
frequently  ceases  with  rain  (see  Anfoantnoc  Electxicity). 

UOHTNINQ  CONDUCTOR,  or  LicirtNiNC.  Roo  (Franklin), 
the  name  usually  given  to  apparatus  dwigncd  to  protect  buildings 
or  sliipsfrom  the  destructive  cfick  is  of  lightning  (Fr.  paratonnrrrt, 
(k-r.  BlUxaUeiUt).  Tbe  upi)cr  regions  of  the  atmosphere  being 
at  a  different  electrical  potential  from  tbe  earth,  the  thick  dense 
clouds  which  are  the  usual  prelude  to  a  thunder  ttorm  serve 
to  conduct  the  c'.cctridty  of  the  upper  air  down  towards  the 
eaitb,  aad  aa  electiioal  dtodiaiia  lakM  phca  acMM  tbe  ak 


two  distinct  typea- 
theitaadtheBflaibaa  UMiltH^iioftbetimplctype  wfakb 

arises  when  an  electrically  charged  doud  approaches  the  earth 

without  an  intermediate  cloud  intervening.  In  the  second  type 
/>.  where  .another  cloud  inter^-enes  between  the  cloud  carrying 
the  prinian,'  charge  and  the  earth,  the  two  clou<Ls  practically 
furrn  a  < oi:. Ir: :  .1  r ;  and  when  a  di-x-harge  from  the  hrnt  t.^kes 

place  into  tbe  second  tiM  free  charge  on  the  earth  aide  of  the 


LIGHXKINO  CONDUCTOR 


ftom  tbe  laltcr  to  earth  takes  such  an  erratic  c«mae  tbat  according 
to  the  Lightning  Research  Committee  "  no  leries  cf  lightning 
conductors  of  the  bilhcrto  rccu^'niicd  type  »ttffi'  e  to  piuttct 
tlic  building."  In  Germany  two  kinds  o£  lightntiig  itiuke 
have  bct:n  rccogni7c<i.  one  as  "  zUndcnden "  (causing  fire), 
analogous  to  the  B  tlash,  the  other  as  "  Lalten  "  (not  causiikg 
tire),  the  ordinary  A  discharge.  The  destructive  cflect  o£  the 
i«nBer  was  noticed  ia  1884  by  A.  Pwnell,  who  qtioted 
d  damage  due  to  umAttSal  UttM,  which  he  stalid  il 
CUM  took  place  in  a  n«m  «r  lew  Ofrnwd  ditvtioi. 

Tk*  ob|Kt  of  CTCctiag  a  Buabar  ol  iinint  wdl  l»  1am 
a  Bghtafag  coadttctar  h  t»  pwdaw  »  gjow  m  braih  dadiute 
•ad  fbiN  antnHn  or  nBn*  tto  toHloB  of  die  tkoodcr-daiKL 
This,  if  the. tatter  is  of  the  A  t>-pe,  cm  he  sticcessfully  accom- 
plished, but  sometimes  the  lightning  Hash  takes  place  so  suddenly 
thjt  it  cannot  be  prevented,  however  great  the  number  o(  points 
pruviJftl,  t'lcre  being  such  a  store  of  cniTgy  in  the  descending 
clouj  [li^l  diLV  a;c  u:iable  to  ward  0.I  the  shotk.  A  D  Hash 
may  ignore  the  poiiit!>  and  strike  some  metal  work  in  the  \'icinity ; 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  structure  this  must  also  be  connected 
to  the  cooducton.  A  lincle  air  terminal  is  of  no  more  use  than 
1;  besides  multiplying  the  number  o( 
pnthi,  M  ncU  M  imeraBumtew  betaeca 
tba  ceadactaa»  aunt  be  Mnafod  to  kad  the  dbdnigo  to 
tta  «aith.  Iha  igntoa  «f  pfpc»  aad  gutters  on  n  nof  aunt 
bo  iniuited;  althcni^  a  ifa^e  taia^ter  pipe  would  bo  aufi- 

dmt  to  deal  with  a  summer  r.howcr.  in  pr.icti<  c  pipes  000  WKA 
in  sufficient  number  to  carry  otT  ihc  greatest  sionii. 

Protectfd  Area. — Ai  conhng  to  l»i!>;c  "  there  is  no  space 
near  a  rod  which  can  be  »!ctinitily  5t)Icd  an  area  of  protection, 
for  it  is  jxis-sible  to  rtxcivc  violent  sparks  and  iliOv/ks  froti: 
the  conductor  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  secondary 
discharges  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  wake  of  the  main 
flash."  The  report  U  the  IJghtnim  Research  Committee 
contains  many  esugphi  «f  liwlllllip  tlnKk  la  Aa  MMBod 
**  protected  area." 

.  Makrtd  fit  OaMmr-Auddbli  original  lodt  (trp) 
van  aadB  «  inab  Md  thb  awul  ii  lUU  eavlojrod  thmi^^ 
Iba  coalilBit  «f  Bumpe  aad  in  the  United  States.  British 
tabitccis,  who  object ciJ  to  the  ur.sightllness  i<f  the  r.nl  ;,  cs  ontu- 
ally  specifKxl  copf)cr  tape,  which  is  generally  run  ruu.nJ  the 
sharp  angles  of  a  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the 
chances  of  the  lightning  being  diverted  from  the  conductor. 
1  he  popular  idea  is  that  to  secure  the  preatest  protection  a 
rod  of  the  largest  area,  should  be  erected,  w  hereas  a  single  large 
Candnctor  is  far  inferior  to  a  number  of  smaller  ones  aitd  copper 
•a  a  OMteiial  is  not  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  inn.  A  copper 
led  aDows  the  dischaise  to  pass  too  quickly  and  produces  a 
,  aback*  abonaa  iiaa  of  en  aMta  impaiianfia  aad  aUowa 


there  is  less  chaaoool  aiida 

copper  conductor. 

Causes  ef  /•■j;i',!r<- — A  number  of  f.^Hurcs  of  conductors 
were  noticed  in  the  n^o;  r.port  of  the  Lightning  Research 
Committee.  One  cause  w.i,  iht- 1  .,iiCiticnt  number  of  conductors 
and  earth  connexions;  another  wj.%  the  absence  of  any  system 
for  connecting  the  metallic  portion  of  the  buildings  to  the 
conductors.  In  tome  cases  the  main  stroke  was  received, but 
damage  occurred  bjr  tide-flash  to  isolatod  parts  of  the  roof. 
There  were  several  wamplra  of  laigs  oMtallic  surlacea  beiag 
charged  with  eloctiidt)r,  tha  paalar  pan  o(  whkfa  aaa  mMjr 
dbdiargad,  bat  Mbaad  aniMlbatiilid  path^  aoch  aa 

a  ^>caking4nb»  or  Mertrit  bdl  aiiBB,  to  caoia  daaaga.  b 
one  instance  a  flash  struck  the  building  at  two  points  simul- 
taneously; one  ponioit  loUowed  the  conductor,  bat  the  otiier 
went  to  earth  jfmflt^  ktm  a  mhB  iaial  ta  a 

30  ft.  btkjW. 

CoKslruclion   of  Ccn  iuclcrr. — The    K' ;irr  •.!    conclusions  of 
the  Lightning  Research  Committee  agree  with  the  independent 
rqiorts  of  sinuhr  iavestigatois  in  Germany.  Hungary  and 
The  feUowiaciaasaauaaiy  of  tboaaggBelioas  asado}— 
beat  cuppa^aral— ftfaaapaaiactadbr 


galvuiting  or  coated  with  lead.  A  r.umljcr  C/f  p.ith';  tr>  <-?.rth 
mtist  be  provided;  well- jointed  rain-water  pipes  auy  be  utiUud, 


-S3; 


Fic  I.— Holdfast. 


Fte.  3.— Aigrette. 

Evety  diimaejr  aiacfc  or  other  ptavineafie  ahoald  have  aa  aia 
"    "  '      mik  tbeaai  ^ 


(fig.  i).bithaaiaaaarAa«ab]rA(fiff.t);thei 

is  seen  in  B  (fig.  1),  where  the  tape  follows  thai 
building  and  causes  side  Hash.  A  building 
a  long  roof  should  aLo  be  iitted  with 
a  horizontal  conductor  along  the  ridge,  and 
to  this  aigrettes  (fig.  j)  sliould  be  attached;  a 
&im(ilcr  method  is  to  supfiort  the  cable  by 
holdfasts  armed  with  a  spike  (fig.  4).  Joints 
must  be  held  toecthcr  mechanically  as  well 
as  electrically,  .ii;d  should  be  protected  from 
theaclknof  tbeaii.  At  WcstaiiMtcr  Abbsy 
the  cables  aia  spUccd  aad  ineited  hi  a  boa 
lAkb  Is  flBad  attb  lead  run  in  when  moltca. 

BwA  Cwaufm,— A  copper  plate  not  le«  .^umi^ 
th..n  J  iQ,  lU  in  area  may  be  uscxl  as  an  miAbsIL 
cirth  conaRdoB  if  buried  in  pcrnvancnily 
damp  ground.  Instead  of  a  plate  there  are  advaatapi  bi 
using  the  tubular  earth  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  cable 
in  carbon  descends  to  the  t>i)ttom  of  the  perforated  tube  ' 
is  driven  into  the  ground,  a  connexion 
being  made  to  the  nearest  rain--.v..tcr 
pipe  to  secure  the  neceisaiy  moi>ture. 
No  further. attention  ismidiad.  I  Ute 
oanhsahoahl  bo  tested  awiyyaar.  Tbe 
noBiber  of  caiths  depends  on  tbeaieac  i 
the  boikUng,  but  at  least  two  thouM  be 
ptovuled.  Insulators  on  the  conductor 
are  of  no  advantage,  and  it  is  useless  to 
gild  or  otherwise  protect  the  points  of 
the  air-terminals.  As  lu'at<  <l  .lir  oflcrs 
a  good  path  for  iiphtnir.g  (whith  is  the 
reason  why  the  kite  he  u  t  himney  is  often 
selected  by  the  discharge),  a  number  of 
points  should  be  fixed  to  high  chimney's 
and  there  should  be  at  least  two  con- 
ductors U>  earth.  All  roof  nwitah^  aoch 
aa  ftwif **.  f^»»*''ngf|  laia^ntar  fntteny 
ventOatbg  pipes,  coali  aad  alave  pipes, 
should  be  connected  to  the  aystem  of 
conductors.  The  efficiency  of  the  in- 
stalkition  depends  on  the  intcrconncvion 
of  all  metallic  parts,  also  on  the  quality 
of  the  c.->rth  connexions.  In  the  case 
of  maga/.ines  used  for  explosives,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  usual  plan  of 


Fig.  Tul'iiUrE-^rth, 


electing  lods  at  the  skies  of  the  buiklings  is  efficicot.  Tbeon^ 
awr  It  «igaw  aifabr  b  la  aadoie  tba  mafulBeh  hnm  iba 
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Best  best  is  to 
lilcF  a  bird  agf. 

BiBLiociuirRY. — Hie  titeratwv,  altboujch  atbtmim,  amtaim  to 
many  (kacri^uoiu  of  ludkitNM  dcvicm,  that  the  ttudeat,  alter 
reading  Benjamin  Fnuiklia's  Expenrnt-rti  aid  Oh^rrvations  m 
Bitctneity  madt  at  PkilaMpUa  (17691.  m.iy  turn  to  the  Ktperl  oC 
the  Lightning  R^x^  Con(crenee  of  DrccmUr  iXHi.  In  th*  latter 
work  ucrc  arc  a'j>[ri(  i»  of  many  valuable  papers,  espccully  the 
reporti  made  to  the  French  Acaiicray,  among  olticr*  by  Coulomb, 
LapbK.1-.  Gjv-LiivN.ic,  Fre»nel,  Rc-giuult,  &c.  In  1876  J.  Clerk 
Maruell  rcdd  a  paper  before  the  Brici^  Aiaociation  in  which  be 
broocht  fonraH  tie  kte  Qmrni  00  Farada/a  experiment*) 
pmaediv*  boOdisc  from  tw  diectt  of  liclttainf  by  mirTaundine  it 
^ridlA  flprt  of  Cag«  of  rod«  or  »tout  wire.  It  nut,  however,  until 
tlie  Mn  meetini;  of  the  Br^!l^h  A'Kicuttoii  in  ih^S  ;hat  the  »ub)i<  ( 
fully  distu-MMi  l;v  (!  r_-  [  tf.  ii  il  .irul  erii;;™  . t!i;<  •<\  ;jnn5,  >ir 
Oitvef  Lod^P  ^hi>wv<l  ihf  fi.nlif)  5in>;lc  condu  tan,  arnl  .nKi'.i'tl 
^etBtercooncxion  oi  all  t^ractal  worieoma  buikJing  to  a ^umbcx  of 

Sndanoortnted  byteitffcetSilSSwwi  ^K>re%  Society  of 
Am(i888).  The  Clerk  Maxwell  ayttem  was  adopted  to  •laise  extent 
in  Germany,  and  in  July  1901  a  mlxommittee  m  the  Berlin  Electro- 
tecbnioul  AiHociarion  wai  formed,  which  published  rulea.  In  1900 
•  (MpcT  eniitleti  "  lh<-  rrotcrlion  rii  r'ublu:  Buildings  from  Light- 
atOK."  by  Kiltineworth  tledgcs,  led  to  ibe  fomutioo,  by  the  Royal 
lamnits  of^Briush  Architecu  and  the  Survcyon'  ludtwioo,  ol  the 
Ltghtidiw  Reaearch  Committee,  on  which  tha  Royal  Sociccy  and  the 
Meteorowaical  Society  were  icprwafd.  The  Rtport,  edited  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  John  Ca^  snd  KiUingworth  Hedge*  (Hon. 
Sec.),  WJii  published  in  April  An  illustrated  tupptemcnt, 

compiled  by  K.  Hedge*  arwi  entitKO  Jfocfrrn  Lxihtnint  Cor.dw  UiT} 
(1905),  contain*  rartkulare  cA  the  independent  nportiol  the  German 
committee,  the  Duich  Academy  of  Science,  ana  the  Royal  Joiepb 
■nivcrMty,  Budape«c  A  deicnption  t*  abo  given  of  the  author'* 
BMdificd  Clerk  Max«^l  K>-stcm,  in  which  the  metal  work  of  ihc 
roof*  of  a  buildimi  form  the  upper  part,  the  rain-water  pipe*  takmz 
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The  ceremonial  use  of 
tkk  lUi«ftid»is  naialy 
s  4oall»  OfWa:  is  a  very 

natural  symbolism,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  certain 
pagan  and  Jewi&h  rites  and  customs  of  which  the 
symbolic  mraninp  w.is  Christ i.ini/xil  Lisht  h  every- 
where iKl-  symbol  of  joy  and  of  lifc-pving  (Ki'-vrr,  as  darkness 
is  I  :  dc.iih  ,ind  dcstruiiion.  Fire,  the  nMj?.l  m>-stiriou»  and 
Imjjrcisivc  of  the  elements,  ihc  giver  of  liRhi  and  of  all  the  Rood 
things  of  life,  i*  a  thin*  sacred  and  adoraM  -  in  j  r  mitivc  nUgioui, 
fiic-worsiiip  still  has  its  place  in  two  at  IcaM  of  the  great 
of  the  world.  The  Parsis  adore  fire  as  the  visible 
I  «f  Ahott-Mazda,  the  eternal  ptindple  of  light  and 
dtt  Bidinians  warship  it  w  dMne  and  oani- 
ideat.*  The' Hindu  fertival  cf  Dnrlli  (S^niB.  bm  4iam, 
light),  wben  temples  and  botMCS  «e  ffiwibiated  wfth  cpuatlcw 
lamps,  is  held  every  NovcmVicr  to  crlchnne  Lakhshmi,  the  goddess 
of  prosperity.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Jew-lsh  temple  fire  and  light 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  I  loly  of  lluliis  was  a  "  ciuud 
of  light  "  Itkfkinah).  symbolical  of  the  presence  of  Yahweh,  and 
before  it  stood  the  c.Tnllcstick  ■with  six  iTanthea,  on  each  of 
wliicb  and  on  the  central  stem  was  a  lamp  eternally  btinuug; 
:  in  the  (oreoourt  was  an  altar  on  which  the  sactcd  fire  was 
I  •»  19  «at.  SinOariy  the  Jewish  synagogues  have 
tbdr  Ctfnil  temp;  irflile  in  the  religion  of  (^!am  Ugh  ted 
lunpa  nuffc  thiafi  and  pbccs  >|ieci«Qy  boiyi  thus  tbo  Ka'bft 
•t  Mecn  b  iHniiMKri  by  itoinili  «l  mofi  Imaga^  fnn 

the  gold  .ind  stlDi»wdi ifcil  CWMCt thwofc— i«l IIWHIMWrt- 

ing  coionn.idc. 

'If.e  (;rceL<.  and  Rr,:nans,  too,  had  fh.'.r  -  irnd  firp  and  their 
fm»|iqftpial  lights.  In  (iicrcc  the  Ld"N/i  ;Ji  Jr.  Mj  j  or  Liimpiiik- 
pkmia  (Ion  li-i.ire)  had  its  origin  in  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  tilightingof  thesacrcdlirc.  J'ausanias 
(i.  26,  §  6)  mciu:  Jtis  the  golden  lamp  made  by  Calli- 
ihitk  boned  aight  and  day  in  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
IM  dM  Acropeiia,  and  (viL  >»,  i  and  .<)  tells  of  a  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraios,  b  the  markct-i>lacc  of  Pharac  in  Achaca, 


•  "  OFIn;.  thou  knowe»t  alljbqtgs  I 
arma.  ou  ritrs  ucr^*  dcs  ~ 
GwkmM  (P^rts.  1M4,  t  vii.>. 


Bnhnia- 


See  A;  Bounjainf   

Vanna.  ou  ritrs  lucr^*  des  Brahiiaa^ru  ttl  4a»lfct  Mmit 


Ixfore  which  lamps  were  h'sVited.  Amotig  the  Romans  lightMj 
candles  and  l.imps  formed  part  of  the  ctdt  of  the  domestic 
tutelary  dcitu-s,  <<d  .lU  festivals  doors  were  garlanded  and  lamps 
lighted  (Juvenal,  Sat.  xii.  91;  TcrtuUian,  Apd.  xxxv.).  In 
the  cult  of  lais  lamps  were  lighted  by  (by.  In  the  onlinary 
temples  were  candelabra,  that  ia  the  temple  of  .A^joUo 
Polatiaoi  at  Rome,  originaliy  taken  \ff  Mmmiki  from  Thcbea, 
which  am  telte  tea  «(  &  taw  bcm  ite  baadM  «i  wJikk 
lightt 

usage  it  li  iaqmtaac  M I 

temples  arete  aot  symhnlhal,  bi<  votlnv  oftifBP  ta  fhe  | 

To:d;i:i  and  lamps  were  .ilso  carried  in  religious  processions. 

The  pa>;.ia  custom  of  burying  lamps  with  the  dead  oonVQred 
tto  such  symbolical  meaning  as  was  implied  in  the  late  1 
custom  of  pLiring  lights  on  and  about  the  tombs  of 

martyrs  and  sauits.    Its  object  was  to  provide  the,   

dead  with  the  means  of  obtaining  light  in  the  next     '  '~ 
world,  a  wholly  material  conoeptioni  and  the  lamps  were  for 
the  netl  pact  toilighted.   It  was  of  Asiatic  oiifia,  tcacta  of  it 
haviag  baoi  obiBmd  in  Phoenicia  and  ia  tha  Puaic  oolooia% 

ewHttilia  ttadv  the  HnatinatiMt  of  feooNk* 

In  Christianity,  from  the  very  fint,  fire  aad  U^t 
as  s>'mbols,  if  not  as  visible  mam'festatioRS,  of  the  divine  aatioa 
and  the  (Liviiic  prcieiicc.  Chrt't  is  "  the  true  Li^lit  " 
(John  i.  g),  and  at  bis  tran.>:.ligar.uiou  "  the  faihion 
of  his  couiiten.intf  u.is  .ilsrred,  and  his  nimcnt  was 
white  and  glistering"  (Luke  ix.  29);  when  the  ~ 
iiuly  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles,  "  there  appeared  unto 
tham  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them" 
(ilcia  6.  3);  at  the  conversion  of  St  Paul  "  there  shined  roand 
him  a  great  light  from  heaven  "  (AcU  is.  jj;  while  the  fiarifMl 
Christ  i»  nt»acntcd  as  standing  "  ia  the  adiht  of  HWB  cuA»> 
(ticks  . . .  faishiaiaaAfed»»U|alihavaaI,as«^M«o«| 


with -tt» 


and  his  eyeaaaaM 

"  children  of  U|^a* 
darkriev*. " 

Ail  th:»  mijjit  very  early,  without  the  incentive  of  Jewish 
and  pagan  example,  have  afTcctcd  the  syralxiUc  ritual  of  the 
pri.Tiitivc  Church.  Tlicre  i*,  however,  no  i-  .  idenceof  y^^^^ 
any  icrcxnumal  use  of  lights  in  Christian  worship  during  cimiSk 
the  Erst  two  centuries.  It  is  recorded,  indeed  (AcU 
XX.  7, 8),  that  oa  the  occasion  of  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Alexandria 
in  Troas  "  there  were  many  lighu  in  the  upper  chamber  "; 
but  this  was  at  nilht,  aad  the  moit  that  can  be  hasaiM  b  that 
a  specially  haga  awnhtr  awfa  Btfuad  ■■  a  jstriwiihwihwiioa, 
as  in  modem  Chufch  fcsti\«b  (MaitlgDy,  Did.  itt  anlsfa. 
Ckril  ).  As  to  a  purely  ceremonial  use,  such  early  evidence  as 
exists  is  all  the  other  way.  A  single  s<-ntcncc  of  TcrlulJian 
(Apd.  xxxv.)  sufliciently  il!iiminatr^>  Christian  practice  during 
the  jnd  century.  "  On  d.;>  s  i>i  rejtiM  ing,"  he  w>-S, 
"  we  do  not  shade  our  diwr-posts  with  laurels  nor  TyytWw 
encBocich  up^n  the  day-light  with  bmps  "  {Ju  taclo  ^ 
•Ml  icanft  pules  chm^rtmui  ntc  luttriut  ditm 
iffiilaifHmit  lactantivs,  wntiag  eatity  ia  the  4th  ceotaor,  k 
evoa  mm  MMtiv  aa  Ida  lefecvMia  la  the  hcathao  poMOlkai 
"  Thaw  HhDi-Mm^"  he  aays^  thongh  10  ana  «ha  ia  in 
~  M  ha  ha  tteM#l  aiaa  «ha  fliMft  the  hiJit  «f  laaw 
to  the  Anther  aad  Gfver  c(  aB  SgfatT"  (Ofe  /aA 
ni^^iairo  ctitu,  cap.  2,  in  Migiir,  Patr  tal.  vi.  637).'  This  is 
pcbnarily  an  att.ick  on  %otivc  hghts,  and  docs  ixit  necc5.satiiy 
exclude  thiir  cercnioni.il  UiC  in  other  waj'S.  There  is,  indet<l, 
evidence  that  they  wcte  used  before  Lactantius  wrote.  The 
J4th  canon  of  the  synod  i>f  Elvira  (305).  wlii^h  was  contcn.]  r.i  > 
with  him,  forbade  candlc»  to  be  lighted  in  ceroctcrirs  durm^  the 
daytime,  which  points  to  an  established  ctutom  as  v.  1 1!  .is  to 
an  objectiaa  t«  it;  aad  ia  the  Bonaa  catanoiaba  lampa  have 
bcaa  fsoHl  «f  iho  and  aad  gal 


•J   Tmitata,  h 

"  Lucern.i." 
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beea  ceremonial  or  qmboiicaL'  Agun,  accoidia^  to  ihe  Aua 
•f  St  Cypriu  (d.  s^),  his  body  was  bonte  to  tlte  gnve  frat- 
luuntihut  unit,  and  Pnidentius,  in  hia  hyau  oa  tbe 
tai  aa4  auutyrdom  of  St  Lawicnce  (PirisUpk.  iL  71,  ia  llifpw, 
A#.  <at  k.  joo),  lay*  that  in  tha  tima  of  St 
J  tha  aiddfe  of  the  jid  aaatmy,  caadlta 
IbMd  b  the  charchea  of  Roae  «■  golden  candelabra.  Tbe  gift, 
ncationcd  by  Anastatius  (In  Sftt.),  made  by  Constantine  to 
tha  Vatican  basilica,  of  a  pkorum  of  gold,  ganmhcd  with  500 
dolphins  each  holding  a  lamp,  to  bum  before  St  Peter's  tomb, 
points  also  to  a  custom 
became  tbe  state  reiigioo. 

Whatever  previous  custom  may  have  been — and  for  tbe  earliest 
ages  it  is  difficult  to  determine  absolutely  owing  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  Christians  held  their  services  at  night — by 
'^^Z'tt.  f!^  tho  4th  camvy  tha  cemoual  use  «( 


ia  A»  CfaHch.  TUft  it  dar,  to  pus  fagr 
4Ntav  awMcBOB^  feoB  tba  ootttrovctty  of  St  JeroiM  with 

Vigilantius. 

Viplantius,  a  presbytrr  of  B.nrrdon.i,  stil!  ornipied  \hc  fio«itinn 
of  Tcrtullijn  and  l«i;_!.iruiii .  m  iLi-  :  ,i!lcr.  "  Wc  mx-,"  he  wrutc. 
"a  rile  peculiar  to  the  paj^aiu  uitrtxiuccd  into  the  cburcbci  on 
pretext  «  fdiaioa,  and,  white  the  sua  is  stiU  •hining,  a  mass  of 
tapcn  n«ted.  ...  A  great  honour  to  the  blewed  martyrs, 
tbey  think  to  illtiurste  with  contemptible  little  candles  {d* 
mis  certolu)  '.  "  Jerome,  the  moat  influential  theologian  of 
the  day,  took  up  the  cudgels  against  Vigilantius  (he  "  ought  to  be 
c.Ulnl  Dorniit.iriiius  "  l,  who,  in  »pite  oT  his  fatherly  admonttiun, 
bad  dared  again  "  to  open  his  foul  mouth  and  send  forth  a  filthy 
•thdtagahMttheiclkaof  the  holy  martyrs  "  (tfiir.  fi^  cfat.  aL  53— 
oil  XMaartaai  AaML,  la  Migae,  Patr.  taL  p.  906).  If  candies  arc 
Bt  before  thab.MH.  ase  these  the  en^if^s  of  idobtry  1  In  bis 
treatiiecMiaw  Wtflawiaia  (^otP./oL  t.  xxiii.}  be  answer*  the  question 
with  much  common  tense.  There  can  be  no  harm  if  ignorant  and 
simple  people,  or  religious  women,  light  candles  in  honour  of  tlic 
martyrs.  '  We  are  not  born,  but  reborn.  Christians,"  and  that 
wliicn  when  done  for  idols  was  detestable  is  acceptable  when  done 

fcthe  martyrs.  As  in  tbe  ca«e  of  tbe  woman  with  the  precious 
of  ointment,  it  is  not  the  gift  that  merits  reward,  but  the  faith 
that  inspires  it.  As  for  lights  In  the  churches,  he  adds  that  "  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  Ejst.  whenever  the  compel  is  to  be  read,  lights 
are  lit,  though  the  sun  Ix-  n^uvi  (Jjm  iole  rulUanlt),  not  in  order  to 
disperse  the  darkness,  but  as  a  Vi»it)lc  wgn  f>(  Kbdness  (oJ  sicnum 
laetuiat  dememtrandum)."  Taken  in  connexion  •■w.h  a  i-iati  rr.  nt 
which  almost  immediately  prccfxies  this — "  Cercos  autcm  non  tiara 
luce  accendimus,  aicttt  frustia  calunsBiariss  scd  ttt  ooctte  ttahbraa 
hoc  wlatiotempeieauis"  (I  7)~k!hs  seems  to  point  tothe  (act  thai  tbe 
ritual  use  of  lights  in  the  church  services,  so  far  as  already  cstab- 
fishcd.  arose  from  tbe  same  conscrx-ativc  habit  as  determined  the 
development  of  litiircir.il  vctmi-r.t?..  i  f.  the  liphts  which  had  been 
necessary  at  the  n'l-  t  irn  il  tric  cting-i  were  relaincfl,  after  the  hours 
of  service  had  been  altered,  ami  invested  witb  a  symbolical 
■tcanlng. 

Abeady  they  taed  at  moat  of  the  ooospicuous  f  onctkms 
«f  Ike  Church.  Paulinus,  Uriiop  of  JMm  (d.  4J1).  describes 
the  alttt  at  the  codriMHt  «•  "cmnitd  «iUi  aowded 
'^'^  lighta,"*  Bill  cvm  acMbns  Ite  «*«WMl  bmp."* 
For  their  use  at  baptisms  we  have,  amaaf  much  other 
evidence,  that  of  Zcno  of  \'crona  for  the  West,*  and 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nazi^nzus  for  the  Ejs1.>  Tli*  ir  U5c  at  funerals 
is  illustrated  by  Euscbiu,s'>i  dcscripliun  of  the  buri.il  of  Con- 
stanlirif,'  and  Jtnimf'i  .irmunt  of  that  of  St  PauLv'  At 
ordinations  they  were  used,  as  is  shown  by  the  6lh  canon  of  the 
cotincil  of  Carthage  (398),  which  tlecreea  that  the  acolyte  is  to 
haml  to  the  newly  ordained  deacon  araftrarium  cum  ctrco. 


'This  symbolism — whatever  it 
 '        •     the  — — 


:r  It  was-~«ras  not  pagan,  i^.  the 
graves  aa  pan  of  tho  Mnritwc  •{  ih* 
r  are  fooad  only  la  the  ifehaa  «f  li« 

caa  they  have  been  votive  in  the 

» **  flara  coronantur  dcnsis  altaria  lychnis  "  {Poem.  De  S.  Ftlue 
WCtalilium.  xiv.  1/).  in  Migne,  Patr.  lnl.lxi.  4G7). 

*  "  r<i:itiniiiitr:      [.hns  «t  ar|enteu5  aptus  ad  u«iim." 

*  "  Sal,  ignu  ct  oli  iim  "  (Lib.  I.  Tract,  xiv.  4,  in  Migne,  n.  358). 

*  In  lant.  Ptu<h.  c.  3;  Micne.  /"otr.  groMO.  xxxvi.  624). 
* fAra  f't^Afwrtt «fa>»t«?.i  iiii  fisjiiaafhtlUlilin'^ HtmmniftiAti. 

{yUa  C«nttontini,  iv.  66). 


kOa  OHManhs  they 
H  lio  aweailia  in 


•ad  tha 


Cassara 


As  to  tbe  blesaing  of  caadlea,  aeoording  to  the  Zitcr  i 
Pope  Zosimus  in  417  ordered  these  to  be  blessed,* 
Gallicaa  and  MoaaraUc  rituals  also  provided  for  this  1 
Tbe  Feoct  «f  tha  Purification  <rf  the  Vbffo,  kiMVB  aa  4 
(q  v.),  hccMMSAtUgdiy  thacaadk»laiihB«tele  Mtfii* 
blessed,  WW  wtiMiliart  nmwtlwg  to  «inim  authodmea—lijr 
Pope  Gdasius  I.  about  ilato  the  question  of  "alt.ir  lights," 
however,  it  must  be  bofM  IB  mind  that  these  were  not  placed 
ujKin  the  altar,  or  on  a  retable  behind  it,  tintil  tbe  iith  ccnlur)-. 
These  were  originally  the  candles  cirricd  by  the  deacons,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordo  Rumcnus  (i.  8,  li  5;  in.  7)  seven  in  number, 
which  were  set  down  either  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  or,  btcr, 
behind  it.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  to  this  day,  there 
arc  no  lights  on  the  high  altar;  the  lighted  caadica 
stand  on  a  small  altar  beside  it,  and  al  wdaaa  parte 
oUhe  Mtvfce  •aa  caafad  jpr  the  hewa  y  b 
oflkltthic  prieat  Of  detom.  1%a*'CNMad<ilK(hla''4 
by  Paulinos  as  crowning  the  altar  were  either  gntmed  round  it 
or  su^nded  in  front  of  it ;  they  arc  repnacotad  hy  theai 

Limps  of  the  Latin  Churt  h  .in'l  by  thet 
in  front  of  the  a;lar  in  the  t^reck. 

To  trace  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  symbolism  and  use 
of  ceremonial  lights  in  tbe  Church,  until  its  full  development 
and  systcmatization  in  tbe  mi<ldle  ages,  would  be 
impossible  here.  It  must  suflicc  to  note  a  few  stages  in 
tbe  process.  The  burning  of  lights  before  tbe  tomba  SeaaaT 
of  martyn  led  naturally  to  thcic  being  bwiied  abo 
before  rcBcs  and  lastly  bdore  iBtagea  aod  pktuRB.  Thia  latter 
practice,  hoUf  tknooBBad  as  idaliuiy  Aiitag  tha  jponwlwiic 
controversy  (sa»IOOIlOCUSit),wufind|rcftahaAedasoithoda« 
by  the  second  general  council  of  Nicaca  (787)..  which  restored 
the  worship  of  images.  A  later  development,  however,  by  which 
certain  li;;hts  themselves  came  to  l>e  regarded  as  objects  of 
worship  and  to  liavc  other  lifihts  burned  before  Ihcm,  was  con- 
demned a.s  idol.il roui  by  the  syaod  of  Noyon  in  1344. Tbe 
passion  for  symbolism  extracted  ever  new  meanings  out  of  tha 
candles  and  tbeir  use  Early  in  the  6th  century  £nnodta% 
bisihop  of  Pa  via,  pointed  out  the  tfartse-fold  elementa  of  •  ' 
candle  (O^c.  ix.  and  x.),  each  of  which  would  oaaLcitl 
acoeptaUa  i»  Ood;  the  rush-wick  ia  tbe  paadwl  of  pi 
the  vas  b  lha  dbpdog  of  virgin  beea,'*  the  lane  h  1 
heaven."  QmAf,  wax  waa  •  qrmbol  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  aod 
tbe  holy  humanity  of  Christ.  The  later  middle  ages  developed 
the  idea.  Durandus,  in  his  j.'/.m;.'--,  iiiteriirots  the  wax  as  tbe 
body  of  Christ,  the  wick  as  bis  soul,  the  ikme  as  his  divine 
nature;  and  tha  > 
and  death. 


■  This  may  be  the  paschal  candle  only.  In  some  codices  the  I  

"  IVr  parochias  concesfit  Ikaafiim  bciMiKeeBdi 
**  ( Du  Cange,  Oottartmrn.  ss.  "^OeMun  nachak  ").  Ia  the 
three  variants  of  the  notice  of  Zosimus  given  ia  Duchesne's  ttiitioa 
of  the  Lib.  pontif.  (iiM&-i893)  tbe  wtjrd  ceta  is.  however,  alone 
used.  Nor  does  the  text  imply  that  he  gave  to  the  »iibiirl)i.-an 
churches  a  pri\ilegc  hitherto  exercised  by  (be  m  tru;nliran  tt,urih. 
The  passage  runs-  "  Hie  consfituit  ut  diaconi  lc\a  tci  tj  h.i^ierent  de 
palleis  linottimis  per  parroi  lii.ii  ct  ut  cera  benedicatur,"  Ac.  Per 
parrockias  here  oovioinly  reius  to  the  bead-gear  of  tbe  deacons,  aot 
to  the  caiKllea. 

•  See  also  the  Pertt^natio  SyMat  (386),  8A.  Ac,  for  the  vm  «t 

\|^;h^^  at  Jeni-.i1"m.  and  iM-lrire  of  Seville  {Firm,  xni  IS;  XX-  10) 
for  the  U5aj;c  in  the  We^f.  'Ih.it  even  in  the  "th  ri  iilt;ri'  the  Mc  wilUt 
of  candU'i  w.K  by  no  meant  uni\Trsal  is  proved  by  l(  e  9lh  canon  of 
the  i_u.;  m  .1  ,jl  Tole(i  ">  1 ), "  Dl-  Ix-nediccndo  rereo  ct  Itii  i  rrin  in  pru  i- 
Icgiiai  Faschac"  This  canon  slates  that  candles  and  lamps  arc  not 
bMoMl  hi  apne  churches,  and  that  Inqabfca  have  been  mad^  why 
•»  da  k.  tm  reply,  the  CDuncO  daeUia  that  it  ahoidd  ha  daoe  M 
celebrate  the  mvseery  of  Christ's  resurirrtiefc  faa  ladait  af 
Seville,  Cone.,  in  Alignc,  Pat.  lal.  Ixxxiv. 

•*  Dil  C.uii;c.  (7,')!r'.,jrnifr.  ,■  r.  "  r.i"<1cl  1." 

"  nirs  Vi.  i,  I  •  !u         Ill:,-  h  '1.  V,  [»■  -.-vless. 

"  "  Vrneran'iis  rnrruMrMri  i.lcinenli'i  (.ircTn  tStA,  Domfaie,  Rianci- 
pamut:  in  qua  triiini  l  op  inijnerum  primnm  dc  impari  numcro 
complaccbit;  quae  quod  Krjtis  Deo  venijt  auctoribus,  non  habctar 
t  MMgi  wiod  de  fctibus  fluminum  acccdunt  nutriatcBta 
Mt  UM  4uod  afNim  tribuit  intemcnu  tecunditaa.  hi 

'^'S^BfikttSa?^^ 
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In  ihe  c«Mnplrt«<l  ritual  »y»tetn  of  the  medieval  Church,  A's  still 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  the  ol  cerptnonul 
Uchts  (aU*  under  three  hewis.   (1)  They  may  be  »ym- 

the  powcn  «(  darfawMi  they  may  be  no  mora 
titta  l«pwiOM  of  joy  on  the  accauon  o(  great  fcMiv>l». 
{a)  They  may  be  votive,  ijt.  oflcred  as  an  act  oi  worship  (/a/ria)  to 
Cod.  (j)  They  •rc.  in  virtue  of  their  benediction  by  the  Church, 
aUTMirnte/M,  idC  efficaciou*  for  the  tood  of  men'*  iOuU  and  bodie*. 
•ad  far  the  cotifoaion  of  the  powera  of  darkncu.^  With  ooe  or 
nton-  of  the«e  tmpliRitton*.  they  ai«  cmplpyod  in  alt  the  puMio 
(uni  lions  of  the  Cfhurch.  At  the  conwcratioa  of  a  church  twive 
liich(»  are  pbced  round  (h«  walls  at  the  twelve  spots 
wTicrc  thc«  art;  anointed  by  the  bishop  wiih  liuly  t  il. 
and  on  every  anniversary  Ihc^  are  n!iphfi-l;  nt  iVk- 
dedication  of  an  altar  tj(iers  arc  r^hir«l  .imj  rcnM-<i  at 
each  place  where  the  tabic  i»  anointid  {P^mti'iiaie  Rym.  p.  i<. 
l>$  titl.  dedicai.  stu  KonutraL).  At  every  liiuri;ii.al  Kr-.icc,  and 
especially  at  .Mass  and  at  choir  iRvice*,  there  must  be  at  least 
two  lighted  (apm  oa  the  ahar.*  as  xymlwls  of  l  he  presence 
^  **■  of  Gf)d  and  triixttcs  of  adoration.  For  the  M.ita  the 
rule  14  that  there  arcmx  \\^\>\>  Jt  lli.;h  (our  at  a 

miita  canio/j,  and  l»-o  at  private  mav»<.v  At  a  f'ontifical 
HiRh  Ma*'^  [i.e.  when  the  bishop  celebrates)  the  li;;hts  arc  seven, 
bcosuie  scvxn  lokicn  candktticlcs  surround  the  risen  Saviour,  the 
WriM^oMto QmAJm  Rev,  i  M).  At joon  poorilcBt 
puiBlIoHa  oMoiwcri  the  bNln|>**'oa  the  icpraMntaitvi  ol  Ch(iii~> 
l» preceded  by  an  acolyte  with  a  bumlac  candle  (5N(ta)  on  a  candle* 
WkIc.  The  LrremoniaU  Epiuoficrum  (L  U)  further  orders  that  a 
bumfav  lamp  is  to  hang  at  all  timrs  liefiw  each  altnr,  three  in  front 
o'  *he  high  altar,  and  five  before  the  rrvrve-l  Sn  ranieni, 
fr**^  ai  ^rnboU  of  the  eternal  Presence.  In  practice,  how- 
r,  k  ia  IMHbI  Iq  katre  only  one  Limp  tiishtod  befoca 
«  amA  tilt  iwat  k  reserved.  The  special  i^tnbol 
^  JMWat  Chritt  Is  the  Sanclut  candle,  which  is  lighted 
M  tia  MOHHAt  of  CBftsetration  and  karpt  burning  until 
Mm  commuRion.  The  ume  syitibotiun  is  intended  by 
the  liRhted  tapers  »!ikIi  niu.t  aii:om(x>ny  the  Host 
whervvvcr  it  is  carried  in  proccsMon,  or  to  *ne  sick  and 
dving. 

As  symboM  of  li|ht  and  Joy  a  caadle  is  held  on  each  side  of  the 
daCM  when  Madinn  tiltCMMi^a  Mass;  and  the  same  aymboliMn 
Widirtiei  the  muhipHcation  ^  w/ttl*  on  (c*ti\'aU,  their  number 

varyinR  »  ith  the  importaiKe  of  the  occasion.  A*,  to  t'lc  ■■.unil  -i  t  of 
thc^  latlir  ri;  tu'.f  1-  '.lifi  down.  Tti>.->  dilTcr  fn.m  KtiirL;:  il  I  ^hts 
in  that.  v>Kcrta»  thc^c  must  be  tapir*  of  pure  lie»-s»ax  or  Limps 
led  with  pure  olive  oil  (cxcrpt  by  kptTtal  diipcns»iinn  unijc  r  cert.iin 
circuntstanceti),  those  used  merely  to  add  splendour  to  the  cde- 
bnUMM  mn^'  be  of  any  material;  the  only  exception  being,  that  in 
Wt  dteorat  ion  of  the  altar  gas-C^ts  are  forbid<lcn. 
Jn  ifoeral  the  cerem0ni.1l  use  of  lights  in  the  Roman  C.itholir 
1  conceived  as  a  dramatic  representation  in  lire  of  the  l.'o 
of  Christ  .ind  of  the  whole  sihomc  of  salvation.  On 
Easter  t\e  the  new  lirf, ivhiIkjI  of  the  Hirhl  of  the  newly 
risen  Christ,  is  producci,  and  from  this  are  kindled  all  the  li,;hts  used 


«rthiiMii 


I  Holy  Week  by  the  placing  on  a  stan«l  before  the  altar  of  thirteen 
Bghled  tapers  arranged  p>Tamidally.  the  rest  of  the  church  being 
in  darlcnes*.   The  peniteniLd  jxilms  ore  and  at  the  end  01 

each  a  candle  is  extinEuishetl.  When  only  the  central  one  is  left 
it  is  taken  down  and  carried  behind  the  .ilt.ir.  thus  s',  mholizing  the 

'.Ml  three  conceptions  are  brought  out  in  the  prayers  for  the 
Lk  -  iri.;  of  candles  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  ll.V'.,\l. 
(Candlenuu.  {.r.).  (t)  "  O  holy  L^rd,  ...  who  ...  by  the  eom- 
■bsmI  didrt  caoae  tMa  Bqaid  to  coasa  bf  the  iabearof  bacato  the 
psffectioa  of  wax. . . .  «•  iMMacli  tfwa  . . .  M  btcaa  and  sanctify 
these  candles  fur  the  use  of  oien.  and  the  health  of  bodies  and 
souls.  ..."(>)"...  these  candles,  which  wc  thy  servants  desire  to 
rarrv  IiEhter!  to  magnify  thy  name;  that  by  otTerinK  them  to  ihee, 
being  worthily  inlljmed  with  the  holy  fire  of  t^iy  im  ••t  ^w^■^  t  i  liarity, 
wc  may  dcucrve,"  Ac  (3)  "  O  Lord  Jesus  C^hrisi,  the  true  lifjht,  . . . 
mercirully  grant,  that  as  these  tights  enkimlled  with  viubic  lire 
dispel  TMCtumal  darlcnesa,  «o  our  h«ans  illumined  by  in\-isil>le  fire," 
Ae.  {Mu$al*  Kom.).  Ill  tlio  form  for  the  blessing  of  candles  extra 
Mas  Pari/Uati»mi3  H.  Miriae  I'lrf.  the  virtue  of  the  consecrated 
candles  in  disromfiiiiik;  'I  nmns  i-.  sicttally  brom;ht  out:  "that  in 
whatever  places  they  m  in  In-  liRhtcd,  or  pl.iceil.  the  princes  of  dark- 
ni.'-.s  nn\  di'p.irt.  .m.l  tn-nl  li  ,  :irrl  pi  iv  ll-.-  1(  rrnr-vi  ric  len  wiih  ;ill 
tti-'ir  mini  tirs  from   thr h.i!ut  ii  f  .n  -.   r.^r   |:r.iii'ii'  (:.'n''rr  to 

disquiet  and  molest  those  who  serve  thee.  Almighty  Ood  "  iKuMoi* 

^^^^tar  eaadhalM*  towJit  of  llwa  parts:  Aa  Ami.  Mb.  knob 
U  the  centre,  howl  to  catch  the  drippings,  and  pricket  (a  sharp 
point  on  which  the  candle  is  fixed).  It  H  pennissible  to  tise  a  long 
'atad  toiiaiis^  a  candle,  1b  svMoi  ia  a  sohH  tapar  iMBM 


r»» 


betrayal  and  the  de.iih  and  burial  of  Christ.  This  ceremony  can  be 
tr.itnl  Ki  1)10  bih  tetiiurv  :it  Kurnc. 

On  bAster  new  brc  i*  made'  with  a  Aiat  and  steel,  and 
Wasifd;  fiooi  this  thiea  candlsa  «t  Hblvltt*  Jman  CktuH^ 
and  m«i  these  again  the  Ptacbal  Cuidn,*  This  b  the 
symbol  of  the  risen  and  victorious  Chriu,  and  burns  at 
every  solemn  service  until  Ascension  Day.  when  it  is 
CXI iriKuisho'l  .inil  removed  after  the  reading  of  the  Govpel 
at  lli^'h  ^l.^^s.  This,  of  course,  symlK>U/es  the  A«•en^^on;  but 
Bicanwhib  the  other  lamps  in  the  church  have  noeived  their  light 
ffsni  thf  fiscfeal  Candle,  and  so  svmbotijte  tbimvlMBg  fmt 
the  coatiaoed  presence  of  the  light  01  Christ. 

At  the  con^  '  riil-jn  o(  the  baptismal  water  the  bumlnf  Pnchal 
Candle  is  dii-|x>l  intn  the  font  "to  th.it  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  dmend  into  it  and  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  of  rt  .retvi  ration."    Thi>  is  the  symUil  of  BMp4Jtm. 
b.i|iti*m  as  rcbirlh  as  children  of  Light.    Ligliiol  taficrs  arc  alK> 
p'.i.  od  in  the  hands  of  the  newty-haptircd,  or  of  ttiolr  kchJ  [un  nts, 
teiih  the  admoisiti«n  "  to  preserve  their  baptism  inviolate  ">  tint 
they  may  go  to  meet  the  Lord  whea  hccaincs  to  the  «•  iIji  ' 
Thus,  too,  as  "  children  of  Light,"  candMatCfe  for  ordina.  ^. 
tion  and  novices  about  to  take  the  vows  carry  li^Ehls 
when  they  cotj)e  Lxfore  the  lil-.Kiip;  and  the  t»me  id' a 
underlies  the  cii'tnm  of  carr>in',;  lights  at  weddings,  at  the  fit-.t 
communion,  and  l>y  !in.  ^«      ii'il  to  ll.iir  ftrst  mass,  thouph  none 
of  these  are  liiurgicaliy  prescribed.  Fiaakljri  li|)itsare  ^^'^  roi.iid 


the  bodie*  of  the  6eid  mad  caciM  MdB  Oob  to  t 

grave,  partly  as  symbob  that  llicy  ftin  avt  in  ua  \i» 


i«ht 


Fumrrwt 


9  Christ,  partly  to  fri({htcn  awav  the  of  (larkiina.  <«••»• 

Conversely,  the  extincrlon  of  lights  i*  part  of  the  ceremony  ol 
excommunication  (PonUficaU  Rem.  par*  iii  ).  Regino,  abbot offrBBI* 
di.  v:"Td>es  the  ceremony  as  it  wiis  carried  out  in  his  day,  ^^^^ 
when  its  terrors  wwrc  yet  unabated  (P*  eultt.  dttciplma,  ^*'*^ 
p.409).  "Tarehre priests shottM stand alwat the bMMp, 
holding  lit  (heir  hands  lithiBdtoRhos.aiMclt  at  Ike  coil* 
elusion  of  the  anathema  or  excominunicatioathcy  sfrnMcMdsM 
and  trample  under  foot."  When  the  CxcacBBmaleatiOB  Is  muM»a4 
the  s>ni!Kjl  of  reconciliation  is  the  handing  to  the  penitent  01  A 
burning  t,T|K  r. 

As  a  rt.*^ult  of  the  Reformation  the  ttsc  of  cert^(noaial  B^bU 
was  cither  greaily  modified,  or  totally  abolished  in  the  ProtMtaat 
Churches.   In  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Churches 
altar  lights  were,  with  the  rest,  done  away  wth  entirely  chm^u 
a*  popUl  Md  fupemltloai.  Ja  Uw  Litthena 

have  e^Tn  survived  most  of  tbe  other  medieval  rites  and 
cercntonies  (r.j.  the  use  of  vesttnents)  wUcft  were  not  abolished 
at  (he  Rcform:;!;on  r!=.'.lf. 

In  the  Churih  of  KiiRlanJ  the  pr.ictite  h.15  l>crn  less  coiisistent. 
The  first  I'rnycr  lxwk  of  Edwarid  VI.  directed  two  lightt  tO  b^ 
p!.irc<lon  the  n!!?.r.  This  direction  tvas  omitted  in  the  ^^^^ 
second  Prayrr-lhi-ik;  btjt  the  "  Orn.-.mcnts  Rubric" 
of  Queen  F.!tz.ilKth's  Praycr-booii  seemed  again 
to  make  them  obligatoiy.  The  fjucstion  of  how  far  this  did 
SO  is  a  much-disputed  oite  and  h  connected  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  mcani&g  and  scope  of  the  rubric  (see  VrsTMCKTs). 
An  cttiml  uncertainty  leignt  whh  itiud  to  the  actual  laaie  d 
the  Church  of  Engtand.f ton  |]Ml(aiMnitloB«Mmfdi.  Ughtod 
eaadlei  certainly  conlinMil  to  dMonte  the  holy  table  In  Qtwea 
El!abet1l\  chapel,  to  tf«  tendil  of  Protestant  sealots.  They 
also  seem  to  have  been  retained,  at  Ic.ist  for  a  while,  in  certain 
cathedr.il  and  collegiate  churrhrt.  There  is,  howe\'cr,  no  nicntioa 
of  ceremonial  c.mdics  in  the  <Irt.iilcd  account  of  the  services  of 
ihc  Church  of  EnRland  given  by  William  Harrison  (Wrt(ft^/t>« 
of  Entjaiid,  1 570) ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  their 
use,  until  the  ritualistic  movement  of  the  17th  century,  would 
seem  to  be  aulborit  a  lively  expressed  in  the  Third  Part  if  iht 
SsrwoN  a|iUN«f  P<rtf  ^  Idahtry,  wfaicfa  qootM  sHlh_gfipvovd 
th«  vhfws  «( lacftMtat  wAi 


■  This  is  common  to  the  Eastern  Church  also.  Pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  Cast  fl'xk  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain  the  "  new  fire  "  on 
taster  Eve  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scpukhre.  Here  the  fire  is 
supposed  to  \x  miraculously  tent  from  heaven.  The  rush  of  the 
pilsrims  to  kindle  their  lights  at  it  is  so  Rrrat,  that  order  is  main- 
tained with  diitii  iilty  by  Malinniniedan  xildiers. 

*  The  origin  of  the  Paschal  Candle  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Aooartetojl^^  iJirisnit s  finrjIriM^ 

r.n.  "  Ci&Bc ^  tha  Paachal  Cbimb  wm  not  ongmaRy  a  candlaA 
all,  but  a  wax  cnhoBB  on  which  the  dates  of  the  movable  fensta 
were  inscribed.  These  wsw  later  written  on  paper  and  fiicd  to  MB 

•         •biA  In  hM  (kgr  aisvind  is  tha  ChMw 
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widi  tie  •OctttflM  IMiionL**  m  fmaooaeMant.  Indeed, 
though  it  certainly  condemns  the  use  of  ceremooUl  lights  in 
most  of  iu  later  developments,  and  especially  the  conception 
ol  them  as  voiive  ofTcrings  whether  to  Cod  or  to  the  saints, 
docs  noi  iiicc-s&arily  exclude,  though  il  undoubtedly  diKuuragcs, 
thtir  fiurijy  symbolical  use.'  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth 
poiniiug  oui  that  the  homily  ag.-iinat  idobtry  was  reprinted, 
without  altcr.u^'in  .iml  'by  the  kind's,  authority,  long  after  altar 
lights  had  been  restored  under  the  influence  of  the  high  church 
party  supreme  at  court.  Illegal  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
they  seem  never  to  have  been.  The  use  of  "  wax  lights  and 
tapers  "  formed  one  of  the  indictments  broiighl  by  P.  Smart, 
a  Puritaa  pwhtmlMy  «f  Ditttuun,  aniui  Dr  Burgoyne,  Cosin 
«nl  «tlim  tor  acting  19  **sapenutto<»  oerrmoaics  "  In  the 
gubednl  "cgobMjr  to  wt  Act  of  Unifoniiiil|ir.''  The  indict- 
OnbU  were  JiMwiieedl  in  iM  by  Sir  Jamee  wMtdedte,  chief 
Justice  of  Chester  and  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  1629 
by  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas  and  himself 
a  strong  Puritan  (sec //iVrjirjia /4«t/)Vtini!,  ii  pp.  3  jO  seq  ).  Tlic 
use  of  ceremonial  ligliis  was  atTK>ng  the  itidictmcnts  in  the 
impeachment  of  Laud  and  other  bivho[is  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  these  were  not  based  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
From  the  Restoration  onwards  the  use  of  ceremonial  lights, 
though  (ar  from  universal,  was  not  wmtual  in  cathedrals  and 
ooUegiate  churches.*  It  was  not,  humm,  till  the  ritual  revival 
«(  tbe  I9tb  OCfltoiy  tliat  tbdr  ose  tm  at  all  widely  extended 
tm  fttUk  ckofAai*  The  (rawing  custom  met  with  fierce  opposi  - 
tMT  tfw  Imt  wm  twmM  to^  end  in  1874  the  Privy  Council 
dedued  akar  HghU  te  be  Uftpti  {Mortl*  v.  MiuhmuUt). 
This  judgment, founded  as  wasaftcrwanlsadmitted  on  insufficient 
knowledge,  produced  no  effect;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
authoritative  pronouncement,  adv.^n^^gr  was  taken  of  tlic 
aiTiL.Kuuus  language  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  lo  introduce 
intu  nia:,y  churches  practically  the  whole  ceremonial  use  of 
lights  as  practised  in  the  prc-Reformation  Church.  The  matter 
was  again  raised  in  the  caic  of  Kc<ui  \ir.d  olhcn  v.  Ihc  Buh^p 
^  Liacoln  (sec  Lincoln  Judgment),  one  of  the  counts  of  the 
faidictmeot  being  that  the  bisbop  had,  during  the  celebration 
fl  Holy  CoBUDinion^  allowed  two  candles  to  be  alight  on  a  shelf 
or  ntable  heUnd  the  communion  table  when  ihcy  were  not 
n»  MceHaorCor^wiBgl^t.  The  aicbbiahop  of  Canur- 
"iiamii  bury,inwhoseoomttfieciaewesheatd(iMd.dcdded 
that  the  mere  prevnce  of  l«a»  coMUci  OB  the  Uble, 
-  burning  during  the  service  but  lit  before  tt  began, 
WIS  lawful  ur-.ilir  the  first  Praycr-Book  of  Edward  VI.  and  had 
■ever  been  made  liiiLiwful.  On  the  case  being  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  ihi^  particular  indictment  was  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  the  \icar,  not  the  bishop,  was  responsible  for  the 
prf:>ei)CC  of  the  lifihls.  the  Ri-.nera!  qiMsUoa  Ol  ihO  hgillty  cf 
altar  lights  being  di»crccily  left  open. 

The  custom  of  placing  lighted  candles  round  the  bodies 
o(  the  dead,  especially  when  "  tying  in  sute,"  haa  acvcr  wholly 
died  out  in  Protestant  countries,  though  their  jjfBificaBce 
feat  long  heca  ket  sight  of,'  In  the  lAlh  OfrtWM  aioieover, 
il  WM  aiiD  ciistoiBaiy  ia  Eoglaiid  to  ■csenpany  a  MMnl  with 
l^ted  tapers.  Picart  (ftp.  ol.  I7J7)  ^^e*  •  pl«te  npraMlliag 
a  funeral  cortege  preceded  and  aoeonpanied  by  boys,  each  cany- 
ing  four  liiih'.ed  caniJlr>  in  a  branched  candlestick.  There 
icems  to  be  no  record  of  candles  having  been  carried  in  other 

r cessions  in  England  since  the  Reformation.   The  usage 
this  respect  in  .some  "  ritualistic  "  churches  is  a  revival  of 
|(te-Reformation  ceremonial. 

See  the  article  "  Luccma,"  by  J.  Toutain  in  Darcraberg  and 
Saglio's  Dkt.  in  amiouiih  jnemm  M  fmeiatr  (Mk  1004) : 
JTMaiquaidt.  "  ROmlsche  PrWaSKwrthtlmef  *•  (iti.  ».  oTBcSbr's 


'This  homily,  writti-n  ty  I!i.h'>r'  J'*'I,  i«  l>r?i'ly  founded  on 
BuUiiqtcr's  De  oriiint  anns  in  Dwinorum  tt  Hurorum  cuUm  (1528, 


r-plate  In  Bernard  neart%  . 
Oatmttjlkt  VatioMi  Nation]  (Eni;.  traaa«L 
7C  UnMtTatinff  an  Angliran  OmrmilMa 
•bow*  two  lighted  candlci  on  the  hf.lv  t.ihl*. 


*  In  •otnr  parts  of  Scotland  il  it  Mill  ciKlnmary  to  place  CWO 
Ugbmd  caadles  oa  a  table  beside  a  corpic  oa  tbe  day  of  bunaL 


Rim.  AUnMmtr).  ii.  3^301 :  article  "  CiiiBes  et  tampes."  In  I 

Abt>^  j.  A.  M.irtiKny's  Utft.  dts  Anli^uiiil  CkritteHmi  (Pari».  1865)1 


Ihc  jriicli'*  "  l.whttT"  .mil 

Hauck's  RtcUmtykioptidu  (trd  cd_  Leipng'.  lobll:'  I 
-  Licht "  in  Wetaer  and  Weli^  EiMmktikm  (gfd 
iSSi-iooi).  an  ewdknt  espoAtn  of  ihe  MrmboBMi 

Catholie  patni  of  view,  aIm  "Kerae"  and  "Lirhter":  W.  Smith 
and  S.  Ctieetham,  Did.  ej  Ckr.  Amtiipfitui  (Loodoa.  i8ts-i»8o).  i. 
9J9  «<1  ;  in  ill  tho«  nunx-rous  further  references  will  be  found. 


Koimetarien  "  (pp.  8^4  »c»j  )  in  ^^erlM^ 

—J    -J       I     tfl^cll 


from  tie 

W.  Smith 


BrdfuluHi  dtT  Watkilichler  bn  den 
(AiMsburg.  1874):  V.  Thathofi  r.  Hamdhmck 


See  aKj  \Iu:-.1Ii;i,;lt.  C 
ktrckluhen  FunktioHtm  (Augsburg.  I874);  V 
der  KatMmlmm  Ulmmk  ffmaMf  L-IL.  1M7).  i  666  tea.-,  aod. 
for  the  pott'Refarmatioe  use  n  tm  Church  ol  E^ni;Und.  Hterurna 

/tnj/ifONa.  new  cd.  by  Vernon  Staley  (London.  1903),      f\V.  P.) 

LIGNE.  CHARLES  JOSEPH,  Prince  oc  (i;ji-iSi4),  soldier 
and  writer,  came  of  a  princely  family  of  Hainaut,  and  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1735.  As  an  Austrian  subject  he  entered  the 
imperial  army  at  an  early  age.  He  distinguished  hunself  by 
his  valour  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  notably  at  BresUu,  LeutheOt 
Ilochkirch  and  Maxcn,  and  after  the  war  roae  rapidly  to  tlW 
rank  of  Ittalwiaiit  field  naishsL.  He  became  the  intimate 
friend  and  copmcBot  el  the  eoiperor  Joseph  U..  and,  inbcrilint 
his  father's  vaal  estate^  lived  in  the  greaical  splendour  and 
luxury  till  the  War  of  the  Bavaziaa  Succession  braught  him 
again  into  active  service.  This  war  was  short  and  uneventful, 
and  the  prince  then  travelled  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France,  devoting  himM.lf  impartially  to  the 
Courts,  the  camps,  the  salons  and  the  learned  assemblies  of 
philosophers  and  scientists  in  each  counity.  In  1784  he  was 
again  employed  in  military  work,  and  was  promoted  to  Feldzeug- 
mcister.  In  i;37  he  was  with  Catherine  II.  in  Russia,  ac- 
companied her  in  her  journey  lo  the  Crimea,  and  was  made 
a  Russian  field  marshal  by  the  empress.  In  1788  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Belgrade^  ShotUy  after  tUs  he  was  invited 
to  place  himKlf  at  the  h«ad«f  the  Mflaa  revohtttooary  aa— 1 
mem,  fai  which  OM  oC  WsmtM^  aav  «(  hb  lekthMa  wm 
prominent,  bnt  dedlaed  wbk  grttt  cewieqr,  saying  that  **he 
never  revolted  in  the  wfaiKr.1*  Tkon||h  au^MCted  by  Joseph 
of  collusion  with  the  rcbeb,  the'  two  frfends  were  not  long  es- 
tranged,  and  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  the  prince  rcrvijined 
in  Vienna.  His  Brabant  estates  were  overrun  by  the  French 
in  179J-1705.  and  his  eldest  son  killed  in  action  at  La  Croix-du- 
Bois  in  the  .\rgonne  (September  14,  1791).  He  was  given  the 
rank  of  field  marshal  (1S09)  and  an  honorary  command  at  court, 
living  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  estates  in  comparative  luxury 
and  devoUng  himself  to  literary  work.  He  lived  long  enotigh 
to  characieriae  the  pnxeedings  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  with 
the  famous  ami:  ''Le  Congr£s  dansc  mats  ne  marchc  pas." 
HedisdetVienaaonthe  i3thof  DeoeadicriBt4>  Ua 
Eogine  hmeni  de  Ligne  (iSoftSSe),  11M  4 
Belgian  statcsnaik 

His  coHcetcd  worhs  appsand  la  tbirty-lour  vofamics  at  Vienna 
during  (be  Last  years  of  ||»  lift  {Milangtt  mililairtt,  iiuirairtt, 
tentimtniaitu),  and  he  bcqutathed  his  manutcripis  to  the  eraperor'a 
Trabant  Guard, of  which  he  wa*  raptnin  ((Etarrts  p*ilhumrs.  Dr««dca 
and  Vienna,  1817).  ^I(.!ir>n^  wic  published  in  French  and 
German  {(Euom  (hoisitt  dt  hi.  If  prime*  4*  Lint  (Paris.  1809)} 
LtUftt  H  ptnUei  dm  Uaritiiat  Prince  4tL^,  cd.  by  MaBSSM^dl 


Sla4!l  (i869):(Eti*r«  *ir<ari}iitf,  l\ 

"net   (BruMela.  Itn)|  Dtt  Prinun  Ktrt  mt  Lbm 
Wtrhe,  ed.  Count  Fappinheim  (Sulibach,  i8ia).  Ths 
most  Imporrant  of  his  numerous  works  on  all  inilitary  subjects  is 


the  Faniaiiies  ft  prfjufh  mihtairet,  which  ormnally  appcaml  in 
1780.  A  modern  cfliiion  is  that  published  by  J.  Oumaine  (Paris, 
1879).  A  German  ver<.t<m  <  Mtiilariickt  Vonirlkrtlr  und  Pkantasicn, 
Ac)  appeared  as  carlv  as  178J.  This  work,  though  it  deals  lightly 
and  cavaiieriv  with  the  moat  important  subieets  (the  prince  evea 
piupueu  to  iaund  an  international  academy  of  (hp  art  of  war, 
wlierein  the  ivputation  of  generals  could  be  impartially  weighed), 
is  a  military  ciasaic,  and  indupeniatilc  to  the  sturJenii  of  the  ri<»t- 
Fredcrieian  period.  On  the  whole,  it  m.iy  t)c  viid  that  the  pnnce 
ndherivl  to  the  school  of  Gatbcn  (  ;  ;■  ).  an'I  a  full  di»^lJ^^ion  will  be 
found  in  Max  Jihns'  Cttch.  d.  Ki uixtBiiumckajun,  iii.  J091  ct  *eq. 
Another  very  cclcbvassd  wodt  tho  pfiaoe  is  the  mock  aukobio* 
graphy  of  Prince  Eugene  (iftV). 

See  Rtn*  it  BnaiUts  (October  18.19):  ReiifenbeiT,  "  Lc  Feld- 
marfchal  Prinee  Charlea  Joteph  de  Ligne."  Uimtnrei  de  FiC4idiini» 
de  BruxeUet,  vol.  xix. :  Preterm.! ns.  Le  Prinee  de  Lifne,  t>*  un 
tcnt'atn  pand  sntneur  iLifge.  l8S7).  fJudei  et  notiie}  hnlc'ijt^ 

fMUtmant  I'kiitatrt  da  Pyt  Bat,  vol  iii.  tHoisstia.  taqo) ;  Mi^mm 


..i^  u^cd  by  Googl 
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tt  fmtlieettani  dr  la  SatlM  dft  Sfiemeet,  (ft  du  H«in*ull,  vol.  in.. 
Sin  terio:  UutVl  l.t  I'mue  if  Liinr  n  us  C9»UmponiiHt  (Pari$. 

\Vurf!ui;li,  Bu'^r.  I,fxa;,n  4.  K.i:-.f''h  O.Urr  (K'Unn^i. 
l?,iSj:  llirtr'.K  lir!,  Dfr  Mi'\'.'r-Mar--i-7  hcrtMm-ihtifn,  y<  \  i- 
(\  wtirM,  tt^SJ/:  Killer  \<>n  Hi  iii  rsU  r]);,  Hutgr.  4  autmimukiuliUn 
FMktrreH  (Prague  }H^<tr,  Schvtciifcnl,  Ofitrr.  HeUtn,  \xi.  iii. 
(VimM,  i8.<MJ.  IhLirhciin.  f.  M.  Karl  Jouph  Funl  dt  Liga* 
(VKiiiia.  1*77;. 

UQHITB  diAL  lifniMi,  wood),  an  imperfectly  fooMl  ca*l. 
JmMf  hmnMk  In  enlMir,  Mid  almjrt  ibowiac  lb»  tbMture 

llft^  Hh^lk^l  t^NtH  ^^rthtdft  1^  ^Mftt  ^flto^^^^CM^  ^ftlN^ 

tNOmni.  JOnr  (Jm  Loom)  I HIMIIH,  Bin.  (i68<>- 

1770).  Briiish  Fiilil  ^^ar5h.^I.  came  of  a  Hufucnol  family  of 
Casir«  in  lh«  south  of  France,  nicmbcrs  of  which  emigrated 
10  KiiRlandal  thecto«of  the  i7ih  ccr.tury.  Hccnicred  the  army 
a5>  a  volurHeer  under  Marlborough.  From  170J  to  17 10  he  was 
cnj.MRi'd,  with  distinction,  in  nearly  every  imjiortiint  battle 
and  ikiege  of  the  war.  lie  was  one  of  ihc  first  to  nivunt  the 
breach  at  the  u'ege  of  Li^gc,  cqmmandcd  a  company  at  the 
Schellenberg and  at  Blcnhrim,  .Tr,(!  was  prrsmi  at  Menin  (where 
be  led  the  »tonning  of  the  covered  way),  Ramillics,  Oudenarde 
■M)  IMblaqoM  (whtwbewccmdtwttiy'UMMbiiMettyiiiwith 
bbtbttuf MdreimlMdadMM).  In  irtt  he  becww  gwKnior 
of  Fort  St  Philip,  Minorca,  and  !o  1718  was  adjutant-general 
of  the  troops  mfiloyed  in  the  Vigo  expedition,  where  he  led  the 
•tonnen  of  Fort  Marin.  T«o  y<Mr5  Ijicr  he  Ix-iamr  colonel 
of  the  *'  Black  Horsr  "  (now  7tli  Ur-ijoon  Guards),  .i  command 
which  he  rrtained  for  yt.irs.  His  regiment  soon  attained 
an  extraordinary  de;;ree  of  eftKieiry.  He  made  bripadicr- 
general  in  17 1?.  nuijor-ijerteral  in  I7_;r),  and  .icconipatiitd  Lord 
Stair  in  the  Rhine  Campaign  oi  1742-174^  Geor);c  II.  made 
Mm  a  Koii^  of  the  Bath  on  the  field  of  Detiingen  At  Fontc- 
•oyl^pakf  Mnmwided  the  UrkMi  foot,  umI  aaed  throuK^^oui 
the  bink  m  mMht  to  the  duke  tt  C— JjuUmJ.  Duncg  1  lu 
"  Factjr-FlM  **ie  «H  called  home  to  command  lb*  BrkWl  army 
tn  tlM  MtdbuMk,  Imt  in  January  1746  was  plactd  at  tlK  llaad 
of  the  Briiish  and  British-paid  contingents  of  the  Allied  army 
iii  the  Low  Counrries.  He  was  present  at  Roucoiuc  (tilh  Oct. 
1746),  and,  as  Rcneral  of  horsf.  ill  \al  (tst  July  1747).  where 
he  led  the  last  ch,irgc  of  the  Unlibh  cavalry,  in  ihii  encounter 
his  horse  wis  killed,  and  he  was  taken  prlf^ner,  but  w3>  ex- 
changed in  a  few  day*.  Wit  it  the  dme  oi  the  campaign  eaikd 
ligenier's  active  career,  but  (with  a  brief  interval  in  1756-' 757) 
he  occujMcd  various  high  civil  and  military  posts  to  the  dose 
of  his  life.  In  1757  lie  w  as  made,  in  rapid  succession,  commander- 
ta-diief,  coIomI  of  ihe  lat  Foot  Gwida  (ao«  GiwiaaScr  Ovanls). 
and  a  peer  «f  IidasMl  vader  the  title  «r  Vhconnt  IJ«Biiler  «r 
Enniskilicn,  a  Ihlft  changed  in  1762  for  that  of  CtenndlL  From 
t7S9  to  r76j  he  was  mostcf'gcneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  in 
17(H  he  becanie  Baron,  ami  in  I7W>  I'-arl,  in  !!ic  Iln};]!^:!!  peerage. 
In  the  Utter  year  he  bccinie  liiid  marshal.  He  ciitd  m  I770. 
His  younger  brother,  i'ranri-.,  v.is  a'.^i  a  disting'.i:^hol 
•oidirr;  and  hi*  son  succeeded  to  the  Insh  peerage  of  Lorcl 
Ligonier. 

/  7   irViti-r,  mr  ftnie  (Castres.  i8«6>,  and  the 
historiei  of  the  7th  Urat;ix>n  Ouard^  and  Grenadier  Guards. 

LMUOBk  AUOnO  ViaiA  DB  (1696-1767).  mIsA  and 
doctor  «r  the  aniitb  of  Koibeb  Ma  bom  at  Maiiaadhl,  near 
Kaples,  on  the  i7(h  of  SeptcmheriAgf,  bdogtbeaottol 

(M  Liguori,  a  Neapolitan  nobtew  Ii«  b^an  Me  at  the 

where  he  obtained  i ■.■nsiderabte  pTai.tice,  l.iul  the  loss  of  an 
important  SLi;t.  in  uhith  lie  u.ii  couhlj  I  for  a  Neapolitan  noble 
ajjairisl  the  grand  duke  of  l  u-cany,  and  in  which  he  had  entirely 
Cuaitttkfii  ibe  force  of  a  katiing  docuintnt,  <o  niortiluJ  liim 
that  be  withdrew  from  the  IcpJ  world.  In  i7.'('  he  entered 
the  Congregation  of  Missions  as  a  novice,  and  bet.tmc  a  [iriest 
In  1726.  In  I73J  he  founded  the  "  Congregation  of  ihc  Mtst 
Ho^  Redecawr"  at  Scala.  near  Salcna;  ibc  bcadquanert 
of  the  Order  were  afterward*  tiwafcmd  lo  NocemM  ftpnL 
Its  members,  popularly  caSed  HgWorilM  «K  ftednHptotUta. 
devote  themselves  to  the  relipious  Inslnirtloti  of  ihe  poor,  more 
especially  in  countty  <!'  i  ■  .  Ll^iuurl  ;i>e  ■  ilh-  iMtlt-ide  them 
to  ludertaie  secular  cducitioiui  w«ili.   la  i;>o  apficaicti  hu 


cclcbratCf!  dcvo'.iontl  book  on  the  Clcr'.ts  cj  Sfary;  three 
>ears  later  came  his  still  mote  CLlebra;ed  iteaiiic  an  moral 
theology.  In  i7;5  this  ^^as  much  cnlarKud  and  translated  into 
Latin  under  the  title  of  llcino  ApOiLciicus.  In  176*,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  pope,  he  accepted  the  bishwpric  of  Sant' 
Agata  d«:i  Goti,  a  smaU  town  in  lite  pruvince  of  Bene  vent; 
though  he  had  previously  refused  the  anibbishopric  of  Palermo. 
Here  he  worked  diligently  at  practical  reforms,  being  specially 
anxious  to  raise  the  standard  tt  clerical  life  and  ssork.  In  177s 
he  tc^giwd  Jii*  biihofiac  on  the  ^ea  «t  eafeebkd  health;  he 
fctavd  to  hla  ItedemplarHtt  at  Nonra.  and  «Bel  thara  bi  ti9!h 
In  1796  Pius  VI.  declared  him  '*  venerable  ";  he  was  braiificd 
by  Pius  VII.  in  i8t6,  canonized  by  Grcg^  XVI.  in  1839,  and 
t'ln.^iiy  declared  one  of  thi  aiociMn  ** Dociito «f  the  Chwdi'* 

by  I'ius  I.\.  in  1871. 

Liguori  iii  the  chief  reprr5ent.Ti ive  of  a  5<:hooI  of  casuistry  and 
dcvotionai  thixilogy  stiil  abundantly  rcprornled  within  the 
Roman  Church.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  sense  it*  founder. 
He  was  simply  a  fair  representative  of  the  Italian  piety  of  hii 
day— amiable,  ascetic  in  his  personal  hdbha^  ladefatigaldto 
nui^  forma  of  activity,  and  of  more  thaa  irnicftable  aUBtltQ 
though  thacniotioad  fide  of  bb  chaiaeter  had  the  piv^nilnanee 
over  hb  faitetlrct.  He  was  learned,  as  learning  was  understood 
among  the  Italian  clergy  of  the  i8(b  century;  but  be  wa» 
ilLstitiitc  of  trrirral  faculty,  anfl  the  inaccur.icy  of  his  riuotalion* 
is  proverbial  In  his  ca-,ijistical  works  he  w.a.s  a  diligent  compiler, 
wl  i  se  2\'0'.ved  desit:n  was  to  take  a  mi4ldle  course  between  the 
two  current  eviremes  of  severity  and  l.ixily.  In  practice,  he 
leant  consiantly  towards  laxity.  laKhieenth-ccnutry  Italy 
looked  on  religion  with  apathetic  indidcrence,  and  Liguo4 
convinced  himself  that  only  the  gentlest  and  most  lenleat 
trcatOMftt  couM  win  bttk  the  ah^ated  htity;  heaco  ho  vai 
ahfiya  wOEng  to  excuse  «n«T9  oil  tbeiideof  kudtyaftdMtioaa 
cieniof aaltawbiiihif ovcrpcnttenti.  Semttjr.oiitbeoihK 
hand,  aeenied  to  hha  not  only  bies!p(ifienl,bot  poritirttywiMSL 
By  making  religion  hard  it  tr.ide  it  odious,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  unbelief.  Like  alt  ci^uisii,  he  tocik  for  Kranied  that 
morali'y  was  a  recondite  science,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
learned.  \\  hi-n  a  layman  found  himself  in  doubt,  hi*  duty  was 
not  to  consult  hi?  conicieiice ,  but  to  lake  the  advice  of  his 
coiifesisor;  while  the  confanaor  hiimiiU  was  bound  to  fcilkiiw  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  casuistical  experts,  who  delivered  tbeni' 
selves  of  a  kind  of  "  counsel's  opinion  "  on  aH  knotty  point*  of 
practical  morality.  But  experts  proverhUly  diiWi  wbM  sna 
to  he  done  when  thqf  dtecrocd?  SttpfMic;  for  Inttanwib  daft 
ioino  ca«ntts  held  k  iRMif  to  daMa  en  Siwday,  wMb  olhen 
hdd  ft  perfectly  lawful.  In  Ljguori's  time  there  were  four  ways 
of  answerini;  the  question.  Strict  moraUsts — called  rigorists, 
or  "  lutlori-t  J  " --ri;iinl.iined  thai  the  aiislerer  opinion  ovight 
."il'.v.iys  to  be  lyllawtd;  tSancin;;  cn  Samiays  w.is  ceriai:il\'  wrong, 
11  auy  good  authorities  had  ded.Kcd  it  to  l>c  so.  I'rubabiliorisU 
tiKiintained  that  the  more  general  opinion  ought  to  prevail, 
irropci  1 1  vely  of  whether  it  was  the  stricter  or  the  laxer;  dancing 
on  Sunday  was  perfectly  lawful,  if  the  majority  of  casuists 
approved  it.  Probabilisls  argued  that  any  C'{>inicn  might  be 
fottdwed,  if  H  i»uld  show  good  authority  on  it*  stde,  even  if 
thcia  tm  itill  better  authority  afunet  Ht  daadnc  on  Sunder 
mm  be  fanwocat,  K  h  eoiihl  ihow.a  fair  tprinkliiii  of  caincat 
aaBHafalUfaveor.  The foorth  and  last  school— the** lazitt*'* 
—carried  this  principle  a  step  fartlur.  ai-.d  helJ  that  a  practice 
must  be  unobjectionable,  if  il  could  pra\e  that  any  one  "  grave 
Doctor"  had  dcfci^ilcd  it,  even  il  dancing  on  Sut;day  had 
hitherto  lain  under  the  b  in  of  ibc  diurth,  a  single  casuist  could 
legitiniatc  it  by  one  stroke  of  hi*  pen.  Liguori's  great  achieve- 
ment lay  in  steering  a  middle  course  between  these  varioot 
extremes.  The  gist  of  his  system,  which  is  known  as  "  eqol' 
prohobiliiiHy"  i*  that  the  more  indulgent  opinion  may  always 
be  followed,  whenever  the  auiboriiics  in  its  favour  arc  as  (ood, 
or  BMi^M  ■ood,  at  tboae  «n  the  other  aide.  lathiavaybo 
dafanod  that  be  bad  tecured  Uberty  tn  Its  ti^ts  mlhont 
allowinKit  to  drRcneratc  into  licence.  H.  / 1  r  much  they  mif^t 
penouaily  disapprove,  acaious  priesu  cuuid  uut  forbid  their 
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parishioner*  to  dance  on  Sur.il.iy,  if  the  practice  had  won  wide- 
spread toleration;  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  relax 
the  usual  discipline  of  the  church  on  the  strcngih  of  a  few 
tingu&rdcd  opiniotu  of  too  indu  Igent  cuuists.  Thus  t  he  Uguorian 
•ystetn  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  securing  unifonatty 
in  tbe  cgataikMid  OB  A  buu  of  csublished  aHBR^  t  vo  advaaiafa* 
inply  ■aOdHrt  »  mtm  lu  upeedy  gnenl  adoiNiaii  whMii 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Lmt  by  A.  M.  Tannoja.  a  pupfl  of  LIfuori's  (t  vols.,  Naplc),  1798 
ttot);  new  cd..  Turin,  1857;  French  tram.,  niris,  iSaa):  P.  v.  A. 
Ckninl  (Rohm.  1615:  Ccr  trans..  Vienna.  18^5):  r.  W.  Faber 
U  vols..  London,  i>4S-i8^9}:  M.  A.  Hugues  (Monster.  1857); 
O.  Cislcf  (Einsiedcin,  1887);  K.  Dilsskron  (3  \o\i..  Kogensburs, 
1887),  pcrhapi  the  best;  A.  Capecclatro  (J  vols..  Rome,  1&93); 
A-de*  Retoofi  (Paris,  1903);  A.  C.  Bcrthc  (St  Louis,  l<>o6). 

Works  (a)  Coltccted  editions,  lulian:  (Monza,  1819,  1838; 
Venice.  1830:  Naples.  1840  ff.;  Turin,  1887.  ff.).  French:  (Toiimai, 
1855  ff..  new  ed.,  1895  ff.)  German:  (I^^cnsburx,  l8i»-l847). 
English :  (73  voi*..  New  York.  18S7-1895).  Eldiiions  of  the  Thrologia 
Aforo/ii  and  other  separate  works  arc  \-ery  numerous,  (ft)  LtUm: 
(1  voU..  Monia.  1851 ;  t  vols.,  Rome.  1887  ff.).  Sec  also  Mcyrick. 
Moral  and  Dtvolional  lluoloty  of  Ikt  Church  of  Rome,  auerditu  to 
the  Teachimg  of  S.  Alfonso  ie  Ligtuni  (London,  1857).  and  art. 
Casuist  a  V.  C5t«C) 

inVIB  BAniANI,  in  aodeot  fMfnphjr.aaattfeaHnt  «f 

^-^f****  fD  Stmntum.  Italy.  Tbe  teintt  «  Tkaaaia  ud 

TTTt  Ib  Samnium  had  been  captured  in  198  B.&  by  Uw fioaml 
L.  Cenielitn  Sdpio  Barbatus,  and  the  territory  of  the  fomtrr 
rem.iiiKiJ  Roman  stair  lif  ni.iln.  In  iSo  d.c.  47.000  IJguiiaiii 
from  the  ncighbourhoo<l  of  Lijra  (Ligurcs  Apiiaiii),  widi  women 
and  children,  were  transferred  to  this  distrirt.  .inJ  uno  btulcmcnts 
were  formed  taking  their  names  from  the  consuls  of  181  B.C., 
the  Ligurcs  U  jL'biani  and  the  Liftues  ComeUani.  The  site  of  the 
Jbrmer  town  lies  15  m.  N.of  Bcneventuin.onthcroadtoSacpinum 
•nd  Aescrnia.  In  its  rtiiiu  several  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
■ou^y  a  laige  bronse  ublet  discovered  in  a  public  building 
Jb  Uw  F«nim  bearing  Uw  date  a.i».  ioi,  and  ntatiM  t»  the 
■llwirtiiy  inaUiutim  iMadad  by  Trajan  ben  (m  wsuia). 
A  mm  of  money  was  knt  to  hnded  proprieiois  «tf  the  dbirict 
(whose  names  and  estates  are  specificil  in  the  inscription),  .ind 
the  interest  which  it  produced  formed  the  income  of  the  iuitiiu- 
tion,  wliith,  (in  tlip  nifi.M  of  ihat  of  \rlcia,  would  have  served 
to  supi>orl  a  link-  over  one  hun<lrcd  children.  The  capital  waa 
401, Sco  scstcrrcs,  and  the  annual  inttrcil  probably  at  $%, 
ijc  20,090  aeslerces  (£4018  and  £301  rapectively).  The  site 
of^jibe^otkr  wtiliBMiiti— ttat  «I  the  Ugnna  CpracBaBi— is 

See  T.  Monmaen  in  Ctrp.  Inter.  Lot.  ix.  (Berlin,  1883),  135  w>q. 

(T.  As.) 

LIGURIA,  a  modern  territorial  division  of  Italy,  l>nng  l)ctwecn 
tbe  Ligurian  Alps  and  the  Ajjcnr.ir  on  iht-  X  ,  .md  the  Me<Iitcr- 
ranean  on  the  S.  and  extending  from  the  frontier  of  France  on 
the  W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Spczia  on  the  E.  Its  northern  limits  touch 
fledmont  and  Lombardy,  while  Emilia  and  Tutcuy  fcingc 
its  eastern  boiden,  the  dividbig  liiw  fellMrfif  M  ft  rak  tbe 
■MM UteoltlwawBrtafaa.  luaraiiiseiif •q.M.  Tlieraiiway 
fton  Kn  litrti  the  entfi«  coast  of  tite  teniloqr,  lirowing  off 
lines  to  Parma  from  Sarr.Tn.-i  and  Spci'i.t.  to  lUiia  and  Turin 
from  Genoa,  and  to  Turin  from  Savon.i.  .ind  there  b  a  line  from 
Ventimiglia  to  CuritHj  and  Turin  dy  the  Col  di  Tcnda.  Liguria 
embraces  the  two  provinces  of  (icnoa  and  Porto  Maurizio 
(Imperia),  which  once  formed  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Its 
spanely-peopled  mountains  slope  gently  northward  towards 
tbe  Po,  desccadbig,  bowever,  abrapUy  tato  the  sea  at  several 
points;  tbe  nanow  coMt  disttiet,  biMNW  vnder  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Riviera  (f .».).  b  divided  at  Gcooa  into  tbe  RMeia  d!  Fgnente 
towards  France,  and  the  Rivlen  di  Ixrvante  towards  the  east. 
Its  principal  products  are  wheat,  maize,  wine,  oranges,  lemons, 
fruits,  olives  and  potatoes,  though  the  olive  groves  arc  Ixing 
rapidly  supplanted  by  flower  f;ardens,  which  grow  flowers  for 
export.  Copper  and  iron  pyrites  are  mined.  T!ii-  prl-vip"! 
industries  are  iron-works,  foundries,  iron  shipbuilding,  engineer- 
ing, and  boiler  works  (Genoa,  Spezia,  Sampierdarena,  Sestri 

iMwute,  ftc),  tbe  nodortiOtt  o(  cocoeos,  and  tba  nwniifartnre 


of  cotton*  and  woolltns.  OwinR  to  the  sheltered  situation  and 
the  mildness  of  their  climate,  many  of  the  coast  towns  are 
chosen  by  thousands  of  fordgoers  for  winter  residence,  while 
the  Italians  frequent  them  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Tbe 
inhabitants  have  always  been  adventurous  seamea-  ColnmhuB 
and  Amerigo  Vcqnicd  were  Genoese,  aadtbe  eoast  hsa  wiwul 
good  haiboun,  Genoa,  Spesb  and  Smtna  bctaff  tlw  best  b 
educatiooal  and  general  development,  Liguria  stantb  hi^ 
among  the  regions  of  Italy.  Tbe  populations  of  the  respective 
provinces  and  their  chief  towns  are,  according  to  the  census 
of  iQoi  {po^olazionc  rciidcnie  or  legaU) — province  of  Genoa, 
pop.  931.156;  number  of  communes  io7,  chief  towns— Genoa 
(219.507),  Speaia  (66,j6j),  Savona  (38,648),  Sampierdarcr» 
(34,084),  Sestri  Poncnic  (17,335).  Province  of  Porto  Mauri.'jo, 
pop.  144,604,  number  of  communes  106;  chief  (owns — Porto 
Maurizio  (7207).  S.  Remo  (10,037),  VwithHigBt  (»t»|i>), OMjli 
(8353).  Toialfa«Utnria,i^ys<9<«' 

The  UgWfisa  flsast  hirsmi.  gradaa^y  aabjsct  to  tbe  ffeiw. 
and  tbowadalangtemwtbavebeeBcemqfWBdiwglypeoloapii 
up  to  the  end  of  the  Ibnaibalic  war  tbe  regular  starting^pote 
for  Spain  by  sea  was  Piiiac,  in  to5  B.C.  it  was  the  harbour  of  Luna 
(Gulf  of  .Speifia),'  though  Genua  must  have  become  Konuna 
little  before  this  time,  while,  in  137  d.c,  C.  HosLilius  Mancinus 
m.irchcd  as  far  I'ortui  Hcrculis  (\  illafranca),  and  in  131  B.C. 
t  hi-  |.n>viri(  <■  of  ( ,.illia  Narboncn^is  wa?.  forrr.cd  j.id  the  coa&t-road 
prolongeil  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  14  d.c.  Augustus  restored  the 
whole  road  from  I'Liccntia  to  Dertona  (Via  Postumia),  and 
thence  to  Vada  Sabalia  (Via  Aemilia  [iD  and  the  River  Vacua 
(Var).  so  that  it  thenceforth  took  the  oanwof  Via  Julia  AiifBMa 
(soe  Aomu,  Vu  {4).  Tbeotbar  diiif  iMid8«l  Ugmia  wot 
t  be  portkm  of  tbe  Vb  Foitania  Iran  Dcnooa  to  OiM.  a  load 
from  above  Vada  through  Atigtista  Bagieiuioram  and  PoHeniia 
to  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  another  from  Augusta  Taurinorum 
to  Hasta  and  Vaicniia.  The  names  of  the  villages — (Quarto, 
Quinto.  &c. — on  the  south-east  side  and  Pontedecimo  on  the 
north  of  Genoa  allude  to  their  distance  a'.oni;  ifn:  Konaan  roads. 
The  Roman  Liguria,  forming  tbe  ninth  region  of  Augustus,  was 
thus  far  more  extensive  than  the  modern,  including  the  couniiy 
on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Apennines  and  Maritime  Alps  between 
the  Trcbia  and  the  Po,  and  eneading  a  little  beyond  Albinti- 
DuliaiB.  On  tbe  west  Augustas  fanned  tbe  pro  viaoss  o(  tbe 
Alpes  Mnritfauo  and  the  AlpM  Oottiae.  Towns  of  imponaai* 
were  few,  owing  to  tbe  nature  of  the  country.  Dertona  was 
the  only  colony,  and  Alba  Pompeia,  Augusta  Bagicnnorvm, 
Pollcnlia,  Hjsta,  .Aquae  Staticllac,  and  (icnua  may  also  be 
mentioned;  hut  the  Ligurians  dnx'lt  entirely  in  villapis,  .ind 
were  orgnnizcd  as  tribes,  TTic  mountainous  character  of  Liguria 
m.adc  the  spread  of  culture  dift'tcull ;  it  remained  a  forest  district, 
producing  liiiihcr,  ca;  l!c,  ponies  mules,  sheep,  &c.  Oil  and 
wine  had  to  be  imported,  aiid  when  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
began  is  aol  kaowa. 

The  aininmiiiiii  aada  tgr  Anpstos  butcd  uatO  the  time 
of  Diodetba,  whea  tho  two  Alpine  provinces  were  abolbbed, 
and  Uw  watenhed  hecsMW  iht  hMadary  betwasA  Italy  and 
GauL  At  tUs  time  we  tmA  tha  name  L%wia  eatcadsd  as  Iv 
as  Milan,  while  in  the  6th  century  the  old  Liguria  was  separated 
from  it,  and  under  the  Lombards  formed  the  fifth  Italian  province 
under  the  name  of  .Mpcs  Cottiac.  In  the  mi  Idli;  apis  the  ancient 
l.i^uria  north  of  the  Apennines  fell  to  Piedmont  and  LomtMirdy, 
while  that  to  the  south,  witb  tho  OOSSt  Ml^  hsbnged  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  (T.  A&.) 

Arckaealogy  and  Pkdotofy.—lt  b  dear  that  ia  aariisr  liawa 
tbe  Ltgniiiaa  occupied  a  auch  more  extensive  area  than  the 
AngmUM  Ngimt  for  faMMB  Strsbo  (L  3,  9;;  iv.  i.  7)  gives 

eariler  anthorities  for  their  posiessioa  of  the  laadoa  wfckh  the 
Greek  colony  of  MsssaHa  (Maneilks)  was  fbaadedt;  aad  Thacy- 

didcs  (vi  «;>c  iks  of  a  settlement  of  Ligurians  in  Spain  who 
ezpclicd  the  Sitani  thence.  Southward  their  domain  extended 
aaiiraiPiiaoatbocosatOf  Etruriaand  Arrctium  inUnd  in  ibo 

>The  dividing  line  between  Liruria  and  Etruria  was  tbe  Inw 
course  of  the  rrver  Macra  (Magra).  w  that,  wliile  the  feaMOaval 
Lww  was  Ml  the  foonar.  Laaa  Indi  aas  ia  the  laucb 
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time  <rf  IV>lybit»  (B.  ^,  and  a  Mmeiriuit 

Lycophron  (tine  1351)  to  the  Uguriani  as  comics  of  the  founders 
of  Aorlla  (i.e.  Cure)  suggests  that  they  otuc-  oceupictl  cvlh  a 
Inrgcr  tract  to  the  south.  Seneca  {Cons  ad  Hch.  vii.  g),  !-uiIls 
III  a  il:r  ;^  [luLi'ilin  of  Corsica  was  partly  Ligurian.  By  combin- 
ing liailil.uiis  rLcurdctl  liy  Diony&ius  (i.  ii\  xiv.  37)  and  olhcr* 
(e.{.  iitrv.  iid.  Acn.  %\.  317)  as  having  been  held  by  Cato  the 
Ccn!ior  and  by  I'hilislus  of  Syracuse  (385  u.c)  respettivcly, 
Proicssor  Kidgeway  (ICAo  were  tkt  Romatut  London,  1908,  p.  3) 
decitles  in  favour  of  klentifying  the  Liguriaoa  wiUl  a  uibe  caUcd 
the  Aborigines  who  occupy  a  large  pkcc  in  Um  Mriy  Uadilwn» 
of  ItaJiy  (McINgiiiiniiiaLcG;.  wS4f  ABdrbaa^ 
ngaided  witk  tmmmMm  cBttiaty  w  fUMitimti^  aa  tatly 
pre- Roman  and  pre-TiHcaB  tUataa  ia  the  populalkm  of  Central 
Italy  (see  Latiuu).  For  a  dwcumion  of  ti>b  question  sec  Volsci. 
Riilgcway  holds  that  the  Language  of  the  LiKurians,  as  well  as 
their  antiquities,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  caily  L^iins,  and 
Wiih  1l1.1t  of  the  riiUijns  of  Rome  (as  contrasted  with  thai 
of  the  i'atrician  or  Sabine  clement),  see  Rome:  lI:>Uiry  {sid. 
inii.).  The  archaeological  side  of  this  im|x>riant  question  is 
difficult.  Although  great  progress  has  been  made  with  the  study 
of  the  different  strata  of  renmns  in  prehistoric  Italy  and  of 
those  of  Liguria  itself  (sec  for  instance  iko  rtftlhwt  JiUnd^ftun 
d  I'hittoirt  romcine  by  Basilc  ModestOV  (f^dt,  t/fOih  f.  I»  fl.) 

aad  .W.  RktgBwajr'a  Am  ^  Cme$t  m  240 110  ao  laMnl 
^roemcaft  hM  kon  nadwd  aoMUg  iidiaaolo^Ms  aa  Ut  tlw 

particulnr  races  who  are  to  be  identified  a»  the  authors  of  the 
early  strata,  earlier,  that  is,  than  that  stratum  which  rcprcscnu 
the  Etruscans. 

On  the  linguistic  side  some  Liirly  ccruun  conclusions  have 
been  reached.  D'.Xrbois  de  Jukiinville  {Ln  PrctnUfS  k^biijidi 
<U  I'Europt,  ed.  j,  Paris,  itiSg-iSoi)  pointed  out  the  gnat 
frequency  of  the  sufiix  'Oico-  (and  -ituo-)  both  in  ancitiit  and  in 
90dern  Ligurian  districts,  and  as  far  north  as  Caramiuca  near 
lleU,  and  also  in  the  eastern  Alps  and  in  Spain.  Uc  puinled 
out  liao,  what  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  LignriMi  pIPpcr  names  (e.;.  the  streams  Vin€laua,  Pertabera, 
ruhrfa:  Vrnmurn),  haw  *  ddioita  lade- 
Faruhv  Kail  If flOailior  b  iu.  of  his 
DtH^ke  AUtrthtmskundtCBaXuk,  1S9S)  madeacareful  I!  li  m 
of  tlie  proper  names  reserved  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  L  /un.nt 
diitrii  t<..  >uch  as  iSic  Tcl'n'i  Crnualium  (C.I  L.  i.  Qfi)  of  117  U.C. 
A  complete  lollctlion  ot  oJl  LiR-jri-in  plaee  and  i>cr^inal  names 
known  has  been  made  by  S.  I'.li/.al)etli  Jackw)n,  li-A.,  and  the 
collection  is  to  be  comhinctl  with  the  iiiberiplional  rettuiins  uf 
the  district  in  Th.e  Pre-ltulk  Di^Icds,  edited  by  R,  S.  t  onway 
(|He  The  Ftocudiv of  the  BrUisk  Acodemy).  Following 
Xntschmer  Kukn'i  Z  .:, thrift  (xxxviiL  97),  who  dij^cussed 
■everal  inscriptions  found  near  OmaviMO  (Lai»  Maggiore)  and 
coachided  that  they  shonadaa  Tinln  FiMWiwin  iMtgiiap,  Conway, 
thooilt  hoUi^  tkat  iIm  haa|pik>a  t»  mim  Cdile  Umb 
LHfwian,  pointM  out  ttnuig  cfMnoe  la  tbe  ladwt  pim 
of  Liguria  that  the  langUAge  spoken  there  in  the  period  which 
preceded  the  Roman  conquest  was  Indo-European,  and  belonged 
to  a  di finite  group,  namely,  languaKcs  which  preserved  the 
original  q  as  Latin  did,  and  did  not  convert  it  into  p  as  did  the 
Umbro-Safine  tribes.  The  same  ii  ,"-tL.ljiljly  true  of  Vcnctia 
(see  \'e.nt.ti),  and  of  an  Indo-European  language  preserved 
on  inscriptions  found  at  Coligny  nnd  commonly  referred  to  the 
Sequani  (sec  Compta  Jtendui  de  VAc.  d'Inse.,  Paris,  1897,  703; 

B.  Xicholsoa,  SequontM,  London,  1898;  Thumeyscn. 
^mlKkr^.  JUt,  Fkm  tMn,  8^  I^RksHr  U«ida»  JwoMa 
«•  (MMfar,  vUdi  coalite  (he  dNMKMritfk  VtaAm 
vonl  aieto-  "stone "  aa  to  awiu  BliuHemim  tfXt.  v.  7749)i 
ittimelium  and  the  modern  VUaintittia.  The  tribal  namea 
SolUrli,  Sioriiiii,  clearly  contain  the  same  element  as  Lat. 
aequi-coii  (dwellers  on  the  plain),  sali-(olj.  tic,  namely  quel-,  c(. 
Lat.  in  quil-inus,  co>.o,  Gr.  iroXtii'.  r«X>«oCoi.  And  it  sliouhl 
be  added  that  the  Li)curian  cihnica  sliow  the  prevailing  use 
of  the  two  sufTucs  -  CO  -  and  -  u/i-,  which  there  is  reas*ji»  to 
nfer  to  the  pn>-K<wnan  stiatt»  of  pttpniatim  in  ita^  {/ft* 
Voua). 


Beaades  the  authodties  already  diad  Ik  itndcnt  may  be  rcTcfrcd 
to  C.  Pauli.  AUikttiuke  Sludirn,  woL  L,  especially  for  the  aInhaKt 
of  tfu?  insc.;  W.  Ri<)>:<-w:iy.  H'Ao  were  Ike  Romans/  (followed  by  the 
.il  ■!i.u  t  .)  ii.\jicr  by  the  present  writrr)  in  Tkf  Pr(xrrdinf!  rf  Ike 
Brtiiih  Acadtmy,  vol.  p.  43;  and  10  W.  H.  tlall's.  The  Kvmunt 
on  the  Rsnen  a»d  Ikt  Mune  (London.  IMI):  Isicl «  U 
ifolo^ua  e  preitt«ne»  (Genoa.  1892).  A  furtncr  batch  of  t.  li.>- 
Ligurian  inscriptions  from  Giubiasco  near  Bellinzona  (Canton 
Ticino)  i«  publiihed  by  G.  tferbig,  in  the  Anseiter  f.  Sckvxiter. 
AlUrlumskundf,  (l<>os-i9o6),  p.  187;  and  one  the  same  da** 
by  Elia  Latter,  IH  un'  Istri;.  anU-Komana  irevtitii  a  Carctpu  sal 
U.go  d'  OrUx  {Alii  d.  r.  Accad,  d.  Sciense  di  ToriMe,  xxxix.,  Feb, 
>*'4)-  01.  &  C.) 

U  HUNQ  CHAMQ  (iSjjrigot),  Cbiom  Mbmrnt,  ma  bom 
on  the  i6th  of  Fcbruaiy  iSaj  at  Hafd,  fai  Mfpit-hirf  FkoB  bia 
earliest  jraoth  iw  ibovad  nadud  aUlfty,  aad  wInb  quhe  young 
he  took  tS»  bacUor  dcfree.  In  1(47  he  became  a  Tsin-shi,  or 

graduate  of  the  lilghcst  order,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted 
into  the  imperial  Hanlin  college.  Shortly  after  this  the  central 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  inv.idetl  by  the  Taiping  rcbeU,  and 
in  defence  of  lia  native  district  he  rai.^ed  a  regiment  of  militia, 
with  wiiich  he  d.d  such  good  service  to  the  imiKiial  cause  that  ho 
attracted  the  attention  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  the  gcneralissinui  i^ 
command.  In  1859  he  was  transferred  to  the  province  of  Fu-kiea^ 
where  he  was  given  the  rank  of  taotai,  or  inlendant  of  circuk. 
But  Ts£ng  liad  OOt  fpiv>ttcn  him,  and  at  his  request  Li  «M 
rccalkd  to  take  ml  aiiUMt  tha  icbeis,  ile  teund  kia 
•OHMrtwl  by  Om^  «m  VhmiaHa  Aiavt*  «^fal^  aftc^ 
becB  nkwd  by  «ft  Aawrieaa  aaawd  Waid,  was  finally  placad 
undar  ibe  command  of  Cbailes  Geotfe  Gordon.  With  this 
support  Li  gained  numerovis  victories  leading  to  the  sum  n.lcr  of 
Suchow  and  the  capture  of  Nanking.  For  these  ex;^  li  i:,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Kiangsu,  was  du  .irat<  1  uilh  a  yill.jw  jacket, 
and  was  created  an  earL  An  incident  connected  with  the  sur- 
render of  Suchow,  however,  left  a  lasting  stain  upon  his  character. 
By  an  arrangement  with  Gordon  the  rebel  wangs,  or  princes, 
yielded  Nanking  on  condition  tliat  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
In  spite  of  the  assurance  given  them  by  Gordon,  Li  ordend  their 
instant  execution.   This  breach  of  faith  so  aroused  Oocdoii% 

of  Ua  taoid,  awl  ipould  ba««  doaaae  bad  ant  U  saved  IbBMif  by 

flight.  On  the  suppression  ol  the  rebellion  (1864)  U  took  up  hkt 
duties  as  governor,  but  was  iwt  long  allowed  to  remain  in  dvH 
lile.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Nicnfci,  a  remnant 
of  the  T.uping^,  in  Ifo-nan  and  Siian-lung  (1S66)  be  was  ordered 
again  to  take  the  held,  and  .,:;i.r  some  misadventures  he  succci  dcki 
in  suppressing  the  nioveuunt.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Hukwang,  where  he  remained  until  1S70,  when  the 
Tientsin  nuui^cre  necessitated  his  Uaosfer  to  the  scene  of  the 
outngb  B»  HBIb  W  *  natttial  saniaqiience,  appointed  to  the 
vicanyally  of  tbe  Bictrapolitan  praviaoe  of  CUhlt,  aad  juatiiied 
Ua  appaliitBwat  by  the  energy  with  abich  be  nftMMi  ■■ 
attcnpta  to  keep  ailvt  Ibe  antMmcigB  nwibmt  aoMaf  Ibi 
people.  ForbbaervitebainaiBadeiBVCiiBltaUrwdaHaibv 
of  the  grand  coundl  of  the  caipin^  aad  ma  daOMatai  allb 
many-eyed  pcacoclts'  feathers. 

To  his  duties  a.s  \  .  ri  ly  were  added  those  of  the  superintendent 
of  trade,  and  from  tliat  lime  utilil  his  death,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
rctirentent,  he  praclic.illy  conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  China. 
Hecondudcd  the  Chifu  convention  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  (1876}, 
and  thus  ended  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  murder  of  Mr  Margiry 
in  Yunnan;  he  arranged  trcities  with  Peru  and  Japan,  and  M 
actively  directed  the  Chinese  pohcy  in  Korea.  On  the  death  of  tba 
mpam  Tanacht  bi  iSjybbto^auddady  bmodada^abaga 
anacd  tone  taia  iXn  ca|dhii,  cteited  a  ttuf  fttd  by  idddi  tat 
enpenr  Kwang  Sft  was  put  on  tbe  throne  nader  tba  latah|a  flC 
the  two  dowager  empresses;  and  to  iSM,  on  tbecoatbuioa.ci. 
the  Franco-Chinese  war,  he  arranged  a  treaty  with  France.  U 
was  ahvaysstronj^ly  impressed  with  thenecessity  of  strengthentog* 
the  enijiire,  and  when  viceroy  of  Cbihli  he  raised  a  large  well-drilled 
and  well-armed  force,  and  spent  vast  sums  both  in  fortifying  Port 
.\rthur  and  the  Taku  forts  and  in  increasing  the  navy.  For  years 
he  had  watched  the  succesifui  reforms  rftcctfd  in  Japan  and  bad  a 
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in  events  forced  his  hand,  and  in  convqumcc  of  a  dispute 
as  to  ihc  relative  influence  uf  Oiin  i  li-.'I  J  ii  in  i:i  Korta,  \v,ir 
br>il.i  out.  The  result  ^iruvcl  ihc  rttidom  <ii  Li  i.  !.  ars.  Both  on 
l.vr.'l  jri'l  .It  the  Cfiir.of  forci-s  wi-re  ^iii  MMii.-.iouvly  routed, 
and  in  1^95,00  the  fall  of  Wci-hai-wti,  the  niijKror  sued  ior 
peace.  With  characteristic  subterfuge  his  advisers  suggested  as 
peace  envoys  penoos  whom  Um  niluuio  very  properly  and 
promptly  rcAmd  lo  antpC,  Md  tmttf  Li  was  sent  to  represent 
Mt  iafieiiil  aaMrtt  tbe  oouacil  aismbted  at  Shimonoseki. 
Wbk  pMl  dhlsmtk  tUn  U  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country, 
iaab  lad  to atm  to  tte oiMiQB  fli  FooMH^  ite  Fncadores, 
ta<ilieuMtaatpaifaiHlktotli»cow|aMdn^ndt»thc  pay- 
ment of  an  {ndemnlty  of  300,000,000  udi.  Bf  a  subsequent 
arrangement  the  Liaotung  peninstda  was  restoitd  to  China,  in 
Mchange  for  an  increasetf  indemnity.  During  the  peace  discus- 
•tons  at  Shimonoieki,  as  I,i  was  being  borne  through  the  narrow 
strcctsof  the  toAn,  .i  '.^ n  iM  hi-  .iss.i'-".in  tired  a  iii5t<.-l  fioint  bl.ink 
in  his  face.  The  woun  !  int!:rtrtl  iv.is  not  wrious,  and  atlrr  .i  frw 
days'  rest  Li  was  .^Idc  to  t.ikc  up  a^ain  the  susi«-ndi.(l  ru-Kotiations. 
Ib  1S96  he  represented  the  emperor  at  the  coronation  of  the  tsar, 
and  visited  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
Stata  of  America.  For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Cbiaa  his 
aarvioei  were  demanded  at  Fdting,  where  he  waa  virtudljr  eon- 
fthwed  wMtttt  for  teielji  ifirinj  bni  h  1900  Ik  wm  tnuM" 
Cened  to  Canton  as  vfceroy  of  the  too  KwMgL  The  Beaer 
movement,  however,  induced  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  the 
capital,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  oMibrcak,  a  jirotocol  of  peace  was  signed  in 
September  ir;oi.  For  many  monilis  his  health  had  been  failing, 
and  he  died  on  tht  7th  «l  WtHtlldwH  fgot.  He  left  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  (K.  K.  D.) 

ULAC  or  I'lPE  TsFE  (\y:i:r-:  nJjurff),  »  Hee  of  the  olive 
lamily,  Oicacvae.  The  genus  contains  abont  ten  species  of 
OTnameaial  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  native  in  eastern  Europe  and 
(eoiperate  Asia.  They  have  opposite,  gcnenQjr  eotiK  lam  and 
htge  panictes  of  small  regular  flowers,  wJtb  •  kdMltpcd  odyx 
nd  A  4>isbed  qffladifcd  conOa,  irflh  the  MoatMncatdMncta^ 
fatk  of  tbe  order  attached  at  tht  mooth  of  tba  lidM.  Tbeoeat- 
non IBae  bsaid  to  hafocoawfton  Persia  b  the  idth  centary, 
hot  is  doubtfully  IndtgenomlnRtapgary,  tbe  bolder*  of  hlelda  via, 
Ac.  Two  kinds  of  Syrln^a.  vir.  .ind  (aerulca,  are  figured  and 
described  by  (Icrard  {IldthiH,  1597).  which  he  calls  the  white  and 
the  blue  pipe  privets.  The  former  is  the  common  privet,  l.igHi- 
trum  vul^arf,  which,  and  the  .ish  tree,  Fraxinus  cxctisior,  arc  the 
only  members  of  the  family  native  in  Creat  Britain.  The  latter  is 
tiw  lilac,  as  both  figure  and  description  agree  accurately  with  it. 
It  was  carried  by  the  European  colonists  to  northn^ast  America, 
and  is  still  grown  in  gardens  of  the  nortl>em  and  middle  slates. 

1  h<  tl  .in-  m  tny  tiue  v.irietii-s  of  lilac,  hoth  with  '•iri  ..k-  .nul  douLlv 
flo»i'r>:  lUcy  arc  among  tltc  commonest  and  mo>i  bc.,iutitul  u( 
(prinu-ftowvring  shrubs.  The  »o-caIkxl  PcrMan  Ulac  ol  i^.iidt  ns 
is.  dubia,  S.  chintntit  var.  R»lkoinageniis),  alto  known  as  tlic 
Chinew  or  RotKO  lilac,  a  snvxlt  shrub  4  to  6  ft.  high  with  intcnK 
violM  flowm  appearing  in  May  and  June,  it  comudcTcd  to  be  a 
hybrid  bctwrrn  .V.  rulfan's  and  S.  pftitfa—ihv  true  PsTiian  lil.ic, 
a  native  of  IVrsia  and  .Alk:tiaui?.'..iri.  a  slirub  4  to  7  ft.  high  willi 
blutih-pu rpte  or  while  flowers.  0(  other  jptvies,  S.  Joiikaea,  from 
Transylvanb,  ha*  iccntlcss  bluith-purpic  ()owcr»:  5.  Emodi,  a 
native  of  tbe  Himalayas,  is  a  handsome  shrub  with  large  u\'atc  loa\Ts 
and  denw  panicles  of  purple  or  white  btri>nv:1y  teemed  tlowert. 
Ulacs  grow  fm-ly  and  (lower  profu^Iy  la  aliucM  any  tuil  and 
titu.ttion,  but  when  ne',;!ccte<l  an-  aj  t  to  become diolMdwsth tuckers 
Mhi'.  h  shoot  up  in  K"-"  ni;inlx  r-.  Irnm  ihS  heilb  ThQTannadily 
pro(>af!atcd  by  menus  oi  thcM?  suc  kers. 

Synnpia  i&  also  a  common  n.imc  for  the  fflock-otange  Phil^Mphus 
teroMttui  (lut.  ord.  b-ixiiracaceac),  a  h«ndw>mc  snirub  a  to  10  ft. 
high,  with  aoMetb  o\-at<-  le.ucs  .^nd  ctuatanef  wfciia  Aowm  which 
hRv»a«l*ea(ei»ngc-like  vcent.  It  is  a  aatftoef  ■MtottiUia.  and 
.  ^  toutbcrn  Enropew 

1  («.  i6t4rt6s7).  TTntfih  peiifcal  agiutor, 
_  raaaeiaaeaikaMnaffBoi&iniljria  the  county 
ii  Dtnteaa.  At  the  age  at  twelve  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a 

duhier  in  London,  but  he  appears  to  have  early  addicted  himself 
to  the  "contention,  novelties,  opposition  of  government,  and 

»  The  Span  I'l.'  1.  .  Ki  /./  ir,  mod.  lUat.  are  adapt <f!  from  .\ra'>. 


violent  and  bitter  expressions  "  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
lunspicuous  as  to  provoke  the  siiying  of  Harry  Marten  (the 
ri^-icide)  that,  "  il  the  world  was  emptied  of  all  but  John  I.ilburn, 
l.ilfiiirii  v.i>ulii  ijiiarrel  with  John,  aiid  John  wi:h  LHljurn  " 
1  Ic  appe.iri  at  one  lime  to  have  been  law^krk  to  William  I'rynnc. 
In  February  1638,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  importing  and 
circulating  The  Litany  and  other  pul)tications  of  John  Bastwfck 
and  Prynne,  oficn.sivc  to  the  bishops,  he  was  sentenced  by  dM 
Star  Chamber  to  be  poMidjr  whijiped  fram  Um  Kleet  piiMiio 
Palace  Yard,  Waaflaattr,  there  to  lUad  fattwohaaati  th» 
pillory,  aadallK«wdiCebelBpki>pd««i«iM«f£|Mh4 
been  paid.  Me  deleted  Ml  eototeedfciaiie  10  til  ft»wiweliiiM 
of  literary  activity,  ar»d  did  not  regain  his  liberty  until  No\Tmber 
1640,  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  speeches  of  Oliver  CromwcU 
being  miide  in  support  of  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
(Nov.  9,  1640).  In  1641  he  received  an  indemnity  of  £3000. 
He  now  entered  the  army,  and  in  164?  w.ts  taken  prisoner  at 
fUeniford  and  trievi  for  his  life;  sentence  would  no  doulu  have 
been  everuteil  had  not  the  parliament  by  threatening  reprisals 
forced  his  exchange.  He  soon  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  in  April  1645,  havbic  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
predominance  of  Piesbyterianism,  and  tefasing  to  take  the 
covenant,  he  nalfaed  Ids  commiiihii,  pRtcatiiig  at  die  «w 
lime  to  the  CeaMweoa  a  petition  far  anldciihli  awua  el  pay. 
His  vMent  langaace  hi  Westmhater  Hal  ahoot  tbe  apcaher 
and  other  pabBe  aoi  led  la  the  following  July  to  his  arrest  ar4 
committal  to  Newgate,  whence  he  was  discharged,  however, 
without  trial,  by  order  of  the  Huuse,  in  Oti  iber  In  J.inuary 
1647  he  was  committed  to  the  Tovscr  lor  aciusatinns  .ig:\!r»t 
Cromwell,  but  was  again  sii  a;  liberty  in  time  to  bru'iiic  a 
disappointed  spectator  of  the  f.iil  lire  of  the  *'  I^vcHcri  '  or 
ultrademocratic  party  iri  the  .irmy  at  the  Ware  rendezvous  in 
the  foUowing  November.  The  scene  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  in  February  1649  he  along  with  other  peiitioncn 
prescnte<l  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  paper  entitled  TktSmmu 
Aptfchtnticns  of  a  ^rt  0/  Ike  People  om  behalf  ef  Um  Ccmmtn* 

eapnsing  tbe 

conduct  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  odMr  laadeia  of  the  aiaiy  aiace 
June  1 647  ( Tht  HHnlinn  eflkt  Fean  from  Ntwmtrkel  «erf  THplm 

llixih  to  Wtiihlu'.U  by  Five  Small  Bentjies,  tbe  "  beagles  "  bdag 
Litburnc,  Knhard  Overton,  WilKam  Walwyn,  Prince  and 
another).  Finally,  the  Second  Part  of  KttglaMd's  A'ew  Chaiv.s 
Diicatfrcd,  a  violent  outburst  against  "  the  dominion  of  a  council 
of  stale,  and  a  consiitulion  ol  a  rt  a  .Trid  unexperienced  nature," 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House,  and  led  anew  to 
the  imprisonment  of  its  author  in  the  Tower  on  the  nth  of  April. 
His  trial  in  the  following  October,  on  adiargeof  sedttioua  and 
scandalous  practices  against  the  state,  resulted  in  his  unantaBoaa 
acquittal.  foUowed  fay  M»  fdeaae  io  Nowmhw,  la  life  he 
was  adeoaiUnff  the  nleaae  «r  tcele  fioa  the  iHtiietisBB  a( 
chartered  companies  and  nHaapeKlts. 

Id  January  1652,  for  prtatfagand  publishing  a  petition  against 
Sir  Arthur  Hcsilrige  and  the  Haberdashers'  Hall  for  what  he 
conceived  to  have  been  an  injury  done  to  liis  uncle  George 
Lilbume  in  1649,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  l.nis  amounting  to 
£7000,  and  to  be  banishcfl  the  Commonwealth,  with  prohibition 
ij(  return  under  the  pain  of  death.  In  June  165J  he  neverthclcsa 
came  back  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  be  had  busied  himself 
in  pamphleteering  and  such  other  agitation  as  was  poaiible,  end 
was  immediately  arrested;  the  trial,  which  was  protmcted  Iraai 
the  tjth  of  July  to  tbe  aoih  of  Attgttit,  laoed  in  his  acqnitlali 
in  ibriniat  Jnj  rf  I  nndin  tiui  it  iria ■iieilhiiinhiiihl  tiie|f 
to  iMip  tba  la  captivity  for"  the  pMeef  the  ■Bdea."  Hevaa 
dMataedaeeotMlNly  la  the  Tower,  te  Jenqr.  hi  OuaiBMy  eod 
in  Dover  Caatk».  At  Dover  be  came  under  Qoaher  influeace. 
and  signified  his  readiness  at  last  to  he  done  with  "  carnal  sword 
fightings  and  fleshly  bustlings  and  contests  ";  and  in  1655,  on 
giving  security  for  his  gJod  behaviour,  he  was  set  free.  He  now 
Mttled  at  Fllham  in  Kent,  frequently  preaching  at  Quaker 
ircelings  in  llic  ni  iqhbourhowl  during  the  brief  remahldK  Of 
his  troubled  life.  He  died  on  the  agUi  of  August  i6j7. 


waaU^  wUcb  he  IbifaMMd  «p  whh  a  pan 
Ckalm  Dbemnt,  aMchdng  beiea,  and 
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His  brother,  Colonel  Robert  Lilbome,  was  among  those  who 

signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charics  I.  In  1656  he  was  M  P. 
for  the  East  Riding  of  Vorluhtre,  and  at  the  restoration  was 
aenteaced  to  lifelong  imprisonment. 

See  D.  .M aMon,  Ltfi  of  i/iiton  (iv.  1 30) ;  Clrmrnt  Walker  {History  of 
Indeptndnuy,  ii.  347):  W.  Godwin  (CommonweaJtlt.  i'u.  161-177).  and 
Robert  Biurt  [OmUied  Ckcpttn  of  tk«  Uulory  of  Entfani,  191-351). 

LILIACEAE,  in  boLiny,  a  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons 
belonging  to  the  scries  Liliidorae,  and  generally  regarded  as 
representing  the  typical  order  of  Monocotyledons.  The  plants 
art  generally  perennial  herbs  growing  from  a  bulb  or  rhizome, 
sometimes  shrubby  as  in  butcher's  broom  (Rntctis)  or  tree-like 
as  in  species  of  Dracama,  Yueca  or  Aloe.  The  flowers  are  with 
few  exceptions  hermaphrodite,  and  regular  with  parts  in  threes 

(fig.  5),  the  perianth 
which  is  generally  peta- 
loid  occupying  the  two 
outer  whorls,  followed 
by  two  whorls  of 
stamens,  with  a  superior 
ovary  of  three  carpels 
in  the  centre  of  the 
flower;  the  ovary  is 
generally  Ihree-cham' 
Fio.   2. — Same  bcrcd  and  contains  an 

r-  .  f^'^"  »ho»ins  indefinite    number  of 

Fio.  I. -Fruit  or  the  ihr«  chamber.      I  on 
Capsule  of  Meadow  with  the  tcvd*  at-  w»ujc» 
SaHron     (CUtkuum  tathcd  along  the  placentas  (sec 

«K<uma<i{<)  dchi.><:-  middle  line — axile  fig.  i).  The  fruit  is  a 
Wf  along  the  septa.  pUccDUtion.  capsule  splitting  along 
the  septa  (septicidal)  (fig.  t\,  or  between  them  (loculicidal),  or  a 
berry  (fig.  6,  5);  the  seeds  contain  a  small  embryo  in  a  copious 
fleshy  or  caniLiginou's  endosperm.  Liliaccae  is  one  of  the  larger 
orders  of  flowering  plants  containing  about  3500  species  in  300 
genera;  it  is  of  «x>rld-wide  distribution.  The  plants  show  great 
diversity  in  vegetative  structure,  which  together  with  the 
character  and  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  fruit  afford  a  basis  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  order  into  tribes,  eleven  of  which  axe 
recognized.  The  following  are  the  most  important  tribes. 

Mrlantkoidtat. — The  plants  have  a  rhizome  or  corm.  and  the 
fruit  is  a  capsule.  It  contains  j6  Kmcra,  many  o(  which  arc  north 
temperate  and  three  are  represented  in  Britam,  Niz.  ToMdta.  an 
arctic  aiMl  alpine  genus  ol  small  herbs  with 
a  slender  scape  springing  from  a  tuft  of 
narrow  ensifurm  leaves  and  bearing  a 
raceme  of  small  green  (lowem;  Nar. 
Ihetinm  (bog-af>phodel),  herb*  with  a  habit 
similar  to  ToAtUta,  but  with  larger 
golden-yellow  flowers;  and  Col(kuum,  a 
genus  with  about  30  species  including 
I  the  n»eadow  saffron  or  autumn  crocus  (C 
autumnalf).  Colekievm  illustrates  the 
rorra-iicvetopment  which  is  rare  in 
Lilioceac  though  comroon  in  the  allied 
orilrr  Iridaccac:  a  corm  is  formed  by 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  axis  (fics.  3.  4, 
and  persists  after  the  flowere  and  leaves, 
bcarinif  next  season's  plant  as  a  lateral 
shoot  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-leaf  at  its 
base.  Ctortosa.  well  known  in  cultivation, 
climbs  by  iiKans  of  its  tendril  like 
tips;  it  has  handmme  flowers  with 
decurved  orange-red  or  yellow  petals:  it 
is  a  lutivc  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 
Veratruiu  is  an  alpine  genus  of  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

Aiphndfloidraf. — The  plants  generally 
have  a  rhizome  bearing  radiral  leaves,  as 
in  asphodel,  rarely  a  stem  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves  as  in  Atoe.  ver>'  rarely  a  tulwr 
iErioiptrmum)  or  bulb  (Br-tifa).  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal  raceme, 
the  anthers  open  introriely  and  the  fruit 
is  a  capMile.  very  rarely,  as  in  Dutntila.  a 
berry.  It  contains  64  ger>era.  Aipkodflm 
(asphodel)   is  a  Nleditrrranean 


Fig.  3  —  Corm  of 
Meadow  Saffron  (C«l- 
fkuum  aulumHolt).  a. 
Old  corm  shrivelling;  b, 
voung  corm  produced 
laterally  from  the  old 
one. 


S^""s; 

Siinftlns,  a  slender  herb  with  gnmy 
radical  leaves,  is  a  native  of  west  and 
southern  Europe  extendinj;  into  south  Irelind.  Anllirruum 
and  CUoroftkylum,  hert>s  with  radical  niten  cr.it^-likc  leaves  and 
scape*  bearing  a  more  or  let*  branched  inflorcKciKe  oi  small 


getterally  white  flowets.  are  widely  spread  in  the  tropica  Other 

genera  are  Funkta.  native  of  China  and  Ja[un,  cultivated  in 
the  open  air  in  Britain;  lltmtrocaUii,  a  sm^ll  genus  of  central 
Euro|ic  and  tem|ieratc  Asia — H.  fiava  is  known  in  gardens  as  the 
day  Illy;  Fkormium.  a  New  Zealand  genus  to  which  belongs  New 
Zealand  tlaa,  F.  Unax,  a  useful  fibre-plant;  Knipkofia,  South  and 
E.i»t  Africa,  several  species  of  which  are  cultivated;  and  Aloe.  A 
small  group  of  Australian  genera  closely  approach  the  order  Jun- 
careae  in  fiaving  small  crowded  flowers  with  a  scarious  or  mem- 
branous perianth;  they  include  Xantkonkoto  (grass-tree  or  black- 
boy)  and  Xin(ia,  arborescent  plants  with  an  erect  woody  stem 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  lung  stifl  narrow  leaves,  from  the  centre  of 
whii'h  rises  a  tall  dense  flower- 
spike  or  a  number  of  stalked 
flower- heads;  this  group  has 
been  included  in  Juncaceae.  from 
which  it  is  doubtfully  distin- 
guished only  by  the  absence  of 
the  long  twisted  stigmas  which 
characterize  the  true  rushes. 

AUioiieat. — The  plants  grow 
from  a  bulb  or  short  rhizome; 
the  inflorcscetvce  b  an  apparent 
umbel  formed  of  several 
shortened  monuchasiat  cymes 
and  subtended  by  a  pair  of  large 
bractv  It  contains  22  genera, 
the  largest  of  which  Alhnni  has 
abiout  2  so  species — 7  arc  British; 
AtapcitikHt  or  AfrKan  lily  is  a 
well-known  garden  plant;  in 
Ciirrd,  a  genus  of  small  bulbous 
herbs  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  the  inflorescence  is  re- 
duced to  a  few  flowers  or  a 
single  flower;  G.  Itiiro  is  a  local 
and  rare  Briii»h  pLint. 

LUioidfot. — Bulbous  pbnis 
with  a  terminal  racemose  in- 
florescence; the  anthers  open 
introrsely  and  the  capsule  is 
loculicidal.  It  contains  a8 
genera,  several  being  repre- 
sented in  Britain.  The  typical 
genus  LUium  and  FriiUlaria  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  F.  mftcapit,  snake's 

head,  IS  found  in  moist  meadows  .     r-  1    r-  1  i- 

in  »oaie  of  the  southern  and  cen-  f'<»-  4--r<^"-n»  «  CMckumm 
tral  English  counties;  Tuhta  •«  "utuma  when  the 

contains  more  than  50  species  P'"'"  '» 
in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  *.     Present  corm. 
and  is  specially  abundant  in  the  *.  *.  Brown  scales  covering  it. 
dry  districts  of  central  Asia;  Wi     Its  roots. 


Uoydia,  a  small  slender  alpine 
d  in  the 


Its  withered  flowering  stent. 
Younger  corm  produced  from 

Root  s  from  V,  which  grows  at 
expense  of  k. 


Young  corm  produced  from 
k',  in  autumn,  which  io 
succeeding  autumn  will  pro> 
duce  flowers. 


pl.int.  widely  distributed 
northern  hemisphere,  occurs  on 
Snowdon  in  Wales;  S<iUa  (iquill)  W*. 
is  a  targe  genus,  chiefly  in  Europe 

and  Asia— 5.  nutatu  is  the  blue-  z.  »'.  Sheathing  tcavta. 
bell  or  w  ild  hyacinth ;  Omilka-  I',  I',  Foliage  leaves, 
ra/nm  (Europe.  Africa  and  west  Flowers. 
Asia)  is  closely  allied  to  5irsKfl—  k', 
O.  umbrllalum.  star  of  BelMe- 
hem,  is  naturalized  in  Britain; 
llyaeintkut  and  Muicari  are 
chiefly  Me<literranean;  U.  ratt- 
momm.  grape  hyacinth,  occurs  in  iandy  pastnrcs  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  EngLind.  To  this  group  belong  a  number  of  tropical 
and  especially  ^uih  African  genera  such  as  Albiua,  Urpnea,  Dttmia, 
Lackcnalta  and  others. 

Drataenotdeat. — The  plants  eenemlly  have  an  erect  stem  with  a 
crown  of  leaves  which  are  often  leathery;  the  anthers  open  in- 
trorsely and  the  fruit  is  a  berry  or  capsule.  It  contains  9  genera, 
several  of  which,  such  as  Yucea  (fig.  j).  Dracaena  and  Cotdylin* 
include  arborescent  species  in  which  the  stem  iiKreascs  in  thickness 
continually  by  a  centrifugal  formation  of  itew  tissue;  an  extreme 
caM:  is  afforded  by  Ufocaena  Drato,  the  dr.igon-lree  of  Teneriffe. 
l'«aa  and  several  allied  genera  are  nati\Ts  of  the  dry  country  ol 
the  southern  and  we>tern  United  Stales  and  of  Central  America. 
Dtacatna  and  the  allied  genus  Cordyltnt  occur  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  pollinalioa 
of  many  yuccas  and  the  life  of  a  moth  (Pronuba  yuuaitUa);  the 
flowers  are  ot>en  and  scented  at  night  when  the  fem.ile  moth  becomes 
active,  first  collecting  a  laid  of  pollen  and  then  deimsiting  her  r^gs, 
generally  in  a  different  flower  from  that  which  has  s«ipplied  tlie 
pollen.  The  eggs  are  rieposited  in  the  ovary-«Mll.  usually  just 
Dclow  an  ovule;  after  each  deposition  the  moth  r\in«  to  the  top 
of  the  pistil  and  thrusts  some  pollen  into  the  opening  of  the  stigma. 
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Development  of  tarva  and  teed  tp  on  toccther,  a  few  of  the  leed* 
•rrving  as  (ooci  (or  the  inirct,  which  whrn  mature  ealt  (hfough  tlic 
perirarp  and  (lrop«  to  the  Kround,  remaining  durmant  in  its  cocoon 
until  the  next  scaion  of  flowcririK  when  it  emerge*  as  a  moth. 

Aiparaxoideof. — Plants  growing  (roni  a  rhiiome;  fruit  a  berr>'. 
Asparaius  contain!  about  loo  species  in  the  dr)-cr  warmer  part* 


Pic.  5. — Yucta  tlorUita.  Plant  much  reduced. 
3,  Flosk'er. 


I,  Floral  dlacnro. 


of  the  Old  World;  It  Has  a  short  creeping  rhunme,  from  which 
springs  a  ^lender,  herbaceous  or  woody,  often  very  much  branched, 
erect  or  dimbing  stem,  the  ultimate  br.inches  of  which  arc  flatlened 
or  needle-like  Icaf-Iitce  structures  {cJadodrs),  the  true  leaves  being 
reduced  to  scales  or,  in  the  climbers,  forming  Uiort,  hanl  more  or 
less  recurved  spine*.  Kmuui  otuUttlu*  {h^.  6)  u  butcher'*  broom,  an 


Fic.  6. — Twig  of  nutrher'i  Broom,  Rmstni  aeulcalut,  slightly 
enlarged,  t,  Male  flower,  j,  female  flower,  both  enlargttj;  3,  berry, 
kiighily  reduced. 

evergreen  shrub  with  flattened  leaf-tilte  cladode*,  nati\-e  in  the 
•ouiherly  ponion  of  EngUml  and  Wales;  the  small  flowers  are 
uniKXual  and  borne  on  the  (ace  of  the  clartorJe:  the  male  roniain* 
three  ftaociu.  the  fiUincAUaf  wkich  are  united  to  fvin  a  aboft 


*(out  colu  mn  on  which  arc  leated  the  di\ierg!ng  cells  of  the  anthen; 

in  the  iLiiiale  the  ovary  is  i'nvrU>|M'd  by  a  tlohy  starniiul  tube  00 
which  art  borne  three  barren  anthcrt.  Polytonalum  and  Maian- 
Ihrmum  are  allied  genera  with  a  herbaceous  Ivaly  stem  and,  in  the 
(ormrr  axilUr>'  rtoMcrs,  in  the  latter  rto»era  in  a  terminal  raceme; 
both  occur  rarely  in  woods  in  Britain;  P.  muUtfiormm  is  the  well, 
known  Solomon's  seal  of  gardeus  (fig.  7),  no  called  (rom  the  scal-lik« 
scan  on  the  rhixooie  of  •lenu  of  ptcvioiu  acaaona,  the  hangup 
flower*  of  which 
contain  no  honey, 
but  are  visited  by 
bees  for  the  pollen. 
CtmMlUria  u  hly 
of  the  valley;  Aipt- 
diilra,  lutive  of  the 
Himalayas,  China 
and  Japan,  i*  a 
well-known  pot 
plant ;  it*  flower* 
depart  from  the 
normal  arrange- 
ment of  the  order 
in  having  the  part* 
in  (ours  (Iclra- 
merous).  farii.  in- 
cluding the  British 
Mffb  I'ari*  {P. 
qtiadri folia),  hat 
kotitary    tetra-  to 


FiC.  7.— Rhizome  of  Pcly[<malum  maliiflortm. 


o, 
b. 


Bud  of  next  >«ar'*  aerial  shoot. 
Scar  of  this  year's,  and  c,  d,  *,  *cars  of 
  —  three  preceding  year*' aerial  »hoota. 

poly-mcrousduwers  ^>  Root*, 
tcrmiiuiing  the  short  annual  thoot  which  bean  a  whorl  of  four  or 
more  leave*  lielow  the  flower;  in  this  and  in  tome  species  of  the 
nearly  allied  genus  TriUium  (chiefly  temperate  North  America) 
the  flowers  have  a  Ictid  smell,  which  toecther  with  the  dark  purple 
of  the  ovary  and  sligmait  and  (rifjuentiy  alvi  o(  the  stamens  and 
pclaU,  attracts  carrion-loving  flics,  which  ali):ht  on  the  stigma  and 
thrn  climb  the  anther*  and  become  dufted  with  pollen;  the  pollen 
is  then  carried  to  the  klignias  o(  another  flower. 

Ltitunatoidtct  are  *hrubt  or  undcrshrubs  with  erect  or  climbiof 
branches  and  (ruit  a  berry.  i.4ipd{crui,anativeo(  Chile,isa(a\t}urite 
(Ttenhnuw  climlier  with  fine  U 1 1 -shaped  flovicrs. 

SmilaroidfOf  arc  climbing  shrubs  with  broed  net-veined  leave* 
and  small  dioecious  floKi'rs  tn  umbels  tjiringing  from  the  lca(-axil*; 
the  (ruit  is  a  berry.  They  clirab  bv  mean*  o(  tendrils,  which  arc 
slipular  ttructurr*  aru>ing  from  the  leaf-sheath.  Smtlax  is  a  char- 
actrriktic  tropical  genus  containing  about  }oo  species;  the  dried 
rtx>ts  of  some  species  are  the  drug  sarsartarilla. 

The  t  wo  tribe*  Of>hu>potonoiiUae  and  AlrtraiJeat  arv  often  included 
in  a  distinct  order,  liaemodoraceae.  The  plants  have  a  short 
rhltome  and  narrow  or  lancrubte  basal  leaves;  and  they  are 
characterized  by  the  ovar>'  Ixing  often  baU-infcrior.  They  contaia 
a  few  genera  chi«l1y  old  world  irupiral  and  subtropical.  Ine  leave* 
o(  specie*  of  Santtvuna  yield  a  valuable  &bre. 

Liliaceac  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  order  Ol  the  scries 
Liliitlonie.  It  resembles  Juncaccac  in  the  general  plan  of  ibe 
flower,  which,  however,  has  bctomc  much  more  elaborate  and 
varied  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its  perianth  in  association  with 
transmission  of  pollen  by  insect  agency;  a  link  between  the 
two  orders  is  found  in  the  group  of  .\ustralian  genera  refcneil 
to  above  under  Asphodcloidcae.  The  tribe  Ophiopogonoidcae, 
with  its  tendency  10  an  inferior  ovar>',  suggests  an  afhnity  with 
the  .\nur>'llidaceae  which  resemble  Liliaccac  in  habit  and  in  (he 
horizontal  plan  of  the  flower,  but  have  an  inferior  ovary.  The 
tribe  Smilocoidcac,  shrubby  climbers  with  nel-veincd  leaves  and 
small  unisexual  flowers,  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to 
the  order  as  a  whole  as  does  the  order  Dioscoreaccar,  which 
have  a  similar  habit,  but  (lowers  with  an  inferior  ovary,  to  the 
Amaryllidaccae. 

ULIENCRON,  DETLEV  VOK  (1844-1909),  German  port  and 
novelist,  was  born  at  Kiel  on  the  3rd  of  June  1844.  He  entered 
the  army  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  i8;<»-7i, 
in  both  of  which  he  was  wounded.  He  rclircd  with  (he  rank 
of  capLtin  and  spent  some  time  in  America,  afterwards  settling 
at  Kellinghuscn  in  Ilolstein,  where  he  remained  til]  i8£7.  After 
some  lime  at  Munich,  he  settled  in  Altona  and  then  at  Altrahl- 
stedt,  near  Hamburg.  He  died  in  July  iqoq.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  (he  volume  of  poems,  AdjutautmrilU  tmJ  aidert 
Gtduhte  (i88j),  which  was  followed  by  several  unsucrev>(ui 
dramas,  a  volume  of  short  stories,  Eint  Sommfrscktackl  (1SS6), 
and  a  novel  Brrid*  UummtUbUtttl  (1&87).  Other  collect iomo{ 
short  stories  appeared  under  the  titles  Vnltr  ftntirrndtn  Fakmm 
(iS^).  Dct  UiuH  (iSSp),  KrUt  und  Fritdtn  (1S91);  of 
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pOMtjr  In  itai,  1^90  (Dtr  UtidtiSnitr  luitf  ndsn  Ctditklti,  1893, 
aod  ifdii  C'mH  BnUi.  InMwtriafc  Mo^  is  tke  haoMcow  «|^ 
f^H/fc*<         aid  «i»  UHcncfM  itaM«f  tka  oust 

mnImm  of  fwme  Oil—  Ijnfc  potu;  kh  ^I^MmMMt^, 

with  its  fresh  original  note,  broke  with  the  weU-worn  literary 
conventions  which  had  t>cen  handed  down  from  the  middle  of 
the  century.  I.iliencron's  work  is.  however,  somewhat  unequal, 
sod  he  lacks  the  sustained  power  which  makes  ihc  successful 
yroM  writer. 

Lilicflcroa'*  Simtiuie  W*rhe  bave  been  _  published  in  voU. 
(i<}04-i905):  hit  CtHditt  having  bcea  pnrviou»ly  colVcted  in  four 
volume*  under  the  titles  KampJ  und  SpitU,  Kampf*  tind  ZitU, 
Ntbel  und  Sonne  and  filing  Beuie  (1897-1903).  See  O.  J.  Bicrfoaum. 
D.  MH  Liliaicrom  (1893):  U.  Crrfiu,  Lititncron,  tint  UUrarkiiioriftkt 
;  ( J96)i  FTOppeubcMwr.  D,  mm  UlitBttm 


UUm  (Mk  mm,  -ilikt";  imn  '* ntglit iwitw % 
a  female  demon  ol  Jeiridi  foUt-bre,  «qalvdefit  to  th*  gil^hfc 

vani(iiR.  The  penonaUry  and  name  are  derived  from  a  Babf- 

lonian-.^siyrian  demon  Lilit  or  Lilu.  L'll  Ii  ,i  1 ,  1  ';cved  to 
have  a  special  power  for  evil  over  childriii.  'liie  !>uf>ersliUuu 
wa*  extended  to  a  cult  surviviriR  .imonR  s-omc  Je^vseven  as  late 
at  the  7th  century  A.D.  In  the  Rabbinical  litcmun  Lilith 
becomes  the  first  wifo  ol  Mm,  t«l  ttti  ftilior  fNM  Mb  Md 
becomes  a  demon. 

LILLE,  a  city  of  Dorthem  FruMa^  C^thal  o(  the  department 
of  Noid,  t54  an.  N.  by  E.  of  Pub  oa  the  Nonham  niliray. 
Ttapw  (i«aiA)  146^674-  UUe  i*  titiiated  in  a  low  fcrtle  pttlo  on 
the  rigbi  bank  of  tho  OcfUo  1m  a  ikli  acricahiinluid  iadMUiBl 
rcpion  of  wydi  It  bUM  cmtie.  It  b  •  UnKtaa  Unum  aad 
headquarter?  of  the  I.  army  corps,  and  has  an  enceinte  and  a 
pentagonal  citadel,  one  of  Vauban's  finest  works,  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  DcOlc. 
The  modern  fortifications  comprise  over  twenty  detached  forts 
and  bat  1:1  ■-  J  .  [>!  rimeter  of  the  defences  being  about  30  m. 
Before  1858  the  town,  fortined  by  V'auban  about  if)6S,  occupied 
an  elliptioU  area  of  about  1500  yds.  by  ijoo,  with  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Tnille  in  the  centre,  but  the  ramparts  on 
tte  south  side  bavo  bCOa  demolished  and  the  ditches  filled  up, 
ttdr  pbo*  bciag  MW  occupied  by  the  great  Boulevard  de  la 
Ub«(li,.«Udi  oMcadi  in  a  atraii^t  ^  from  the  gooda  atatba 
ofthtr^waytothecitadd.  At  (ho  SJB.  end  «f  tbb  Imdmid 
If*  gMoped  the  majority  kA  tlw  MMfoot  odoeatbrai  cttiUbb' 
rocnts  of  the  city.  1  he  new  enceinte  encloses  the  old  communes 
of  Esqucrmfs.  Wa^croracs  and  MouUns-Lille,  the  area  of  the  town 
being  tbu'i  more  than  doubled.  In  the  new  quarters  fine  boule- 
vard* and  handsome  squares,  suc  h  as  ttic  i'lAce  de  la  R^-puWique, 
h.ive  been  laid  out  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  sombre  aspect 
ol  the  old  town.  The  district  of  ^t  Andrf  to  the  norib,  the  only 
degant  part  of  the  old  town,  b  the  residence  of  the  aristocracy. 
Outside  the  enceinte  populous  suburbs  surround  the  city  on 
Ovrry  side.  The  demolition  of  the  fortifications  on  the  north  and 
tMt  of  Oo  dty,  whicb  b  coatlniMd  ia  tboaa  dhcciioaa  fay  tho 
■Mt  wboriM  «f  La  MadddMa,  St  IHuriee  and  FWca,  mult 
acceterate  Us  expansion  towards  Rotttali  and  TMUOOlng.  At 
the  demolition  of  the  southern  fertlfictttofW,  tbc  Parb  gate,  a 
triumphal  arch  ercLird  in  16S2  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  after 
the  conquest  of  Fl.indcrs,  was  preserved.  On  the  east  the 
Ghent  and  Roubaix  gatc-i,  built  in  the  Rcnaiss-mcc  style,  v.ith 
bricks  of  diffffent  cfilours,  date  from  1617  and  the  time 

of  the  Spanish  domination.  On  the  same  side  the  >  1  I-  lour 
h  a  relic  of  the  medieval  ramparts.  The  present  cmcintc  is 
pierced  by  numerous  gates,  including  water  gates  for  the  canal 
of  tbe  Ocdk  artd  for  the  Arlwnnoise,  which  extends  into  a  manh 
fntbeaMtlbiiicat  eomer  of  the  town.  The  citadel,  which  contains 
tbt  banadta  and  anenal,  b  aonwmdcd  bjr  pvfalk  tudcat. 
The  iBOre  iiitcfcttfiir  bdldbiff  ai*  in  the  old  town.  «lwi«,  In 
the  Grande  Place  and  Rue  Faidhote,  lif  animation  Is  con- 
centrated. St  Maurice,  a  church  in  tl»fr  tate  Gothic  style,  dates 
in  its  oldest  portions  from  the  15th  century,  and  was  restored 
in  i87>;  Stc  Catherine  belongs  to  the  15th,  i6th  and  i8ih 
centuries,  St  Andrf  to  the  first  years  of  the  iSth  cent-jr>',  and 
Ste  Madeleine  to  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century:  all  poascss 
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abb%  and  dtfant  oMMbn  afdn,  b  anJihectttmlly  ootabtaL 
MotrO'DBinadolalWIIe.  lM|«i  in  tSss,  io  the  style  of  the  istb 
centwy,  poaMM  an  ancient  statue  of  tlK  Vkiin  whkh  b  the 
object  of  a  wdMtnewa  pilgrimage.  Of  ttie  civil  buiklinp  the 
Bourse  (i7lh  century)  built  round  a  courtyard  in  which  stands 
a  bronxe  statue  of  Napoleon  I,,  the  ll<btel  d'Aigremont,  the 
Hiitcl  (Jentil  an<l  other  houses  are  in  the  Flemish  style;  the 
H6tel  de  VtUc,  dating  in  the  main  from  the  middle  of  the  igth 
century,  preserves  a  portion  oP  a  palice  built  by  I'hilip  the  Go<>d. 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  tslh  century.  The  prefecture,  the 
Palais  des  Beaua-Arts,  the  law-courts,  the  school  of  arts  and 
crafts,  and  the  Lycte  Faidbcrbe  aie  impoiiag  nedcrn  beildinp» 
In  thtariddle  Of  tbe  Gnnde  Ftaoe  ataade  a  coliiaw,  encted  In 
iMtoaoMMitttaithedalnHrottkeiMnli  tMt  (no Mew), 
and  thoe  aw  atao  tutuea  t»  Genenab  t.  L.  C  Pafdhcibe  and 
P.  O.  da  Nfftbr,  aod  busts  of  Loub  Finteur  and  the  popular 
poet  and  singer  A.  Desrousseaux.  Tbe  I^dais  des  Beaux-Arts 
contains  a  musf  un.  ;  nd  picture  galleries,  among  the  riches*  in 
Fiance,  as  well  as  a  uiii<iuc  collection  of  orijnnal  designs  of  the 
great  ma«ers  betjueathed  to  Lille  hy  J.  B.  Wicar,  and  including  a 
celebrated  wax  mcxk-l  of  a  girl's  head  usually  attributed  to  some 
Itahan  artist  of  the  i6th  century.  The  city  also  possesses  a 
commercial  and  colonial  museum,  an  industri.tl  museum,  a  fine 
collection  of  departmental  and  municipal  archivea,  Ifee  anaeaa 
of  the  Institute  of  Natiual  Sciences  and  a  librafj  ooaMMif 
many  valuable  manuscripts,  housed  at  the  HMd  dt  VBbl  "flM 
bige  BiUtaqr  boipttal,  once  a  JcwU  odkp.  li  oae  nt  1 


LOe  btte  eat  of  a  prefect  and  has  trtbunab  of  first  Instance 
and  of  eomnerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitrators,  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  academic  (educational  division)  and  has  a  university  with 
faculties  of  laws,  letters,  science  and  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
together  wiiha  Catholicinstitute  comprising  facuilieaol  theology, 
law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  letters,  science,  a  technical  school, 
and  a  department  of  social  and  political  scbaee.  Secwdary 
education  is  given  at  the  Lycfe  Faidherbe^  and  the  Lycte 
Ftedon  (for  giHs),  a  higher  adieoi  of  coawMfiHb  «  tailand 
tofhniral  acbeol  and  other  cMblbbmente;  to  tbcaa  MMI  ba 
of  anaie  and  torn  wm,  and  ib 


The  industries,  which  are  carried  on  in  the  new  qtiarters  of 
the  town  and  in  the  suburbs,  are  of  great  variety  and  importance. 
In  the  first  rank  comes  the  spinning  of  flax  and  the  weaving  of 
cloth,  table-linen,  damaak,  tkking  and  (lait  velvet.  The  spinning 
of  tlax  thread  for  sewing  and  lace-niaking  is  specially  connected 
with  Lille.  The  manufacture  of  wooUeu  fabrics  and  cotton- 
spinning  and  the  making  of  cotton-twist  of  fine  quality  are  also 
carried  on.  Then  are  important  printing  establishments,  state 
factories  for  tbe  aMamfbrtora  of  tobacco  and  the  refining  (4 
laitpttce  and  veqr  vagMMna  bravKries.  while  cbeaical.  eO. 
vUlo  lead  aad  lajai  wwfri^  dbUkrka, 
dye-works,  maddaoy  ad  bdler  worba  aad 
occupy  many  tbooNadf  of  noiltawB.  ffaat  fw 
and  distilleries,  military  stores,  steam-engiites,  locomotives, 
and  bridffes  of  all  kinds  are  produced  by  the  company  of  Fives- 
Lille.  Lille  is  one  of  the  most  important  junctions  of  the  Northern 
railway,  and  the  Deille  canal  affords  communication  with  ne)(th- 
iKJuritiR  (Xirls  and  with  Belgium.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  raw 
material  and  machtocry  for  its  industries,  in  the  products  thereof, 
and  in  the  wheat  aadotber  apfcnitviilpeodlictf  of  ibe  1 
ing  district. 

LiUe  (I'lk)  is  said  to  dati-  its  oi%ll  fion  the  time  of 
Bakhrin  IV.  of  Ftaadti^  «bo  ta  mso  awiwiiKled  wtib  mil  a 
RttletoWB  wbMbadarfNBonaad^caotle  of  Vae.  laiba 

first  halt  of  Ibe  tjth  century,  the  town,  whicb  bad  developed 

rapidly,  obtained  communal  privileges.  Destroyed  by  Phflip 
Augustus  in  ui  v  it  was  rebuilt  by  Joanna  of  Constantiriople, 
countess  of  Flanders,  but  besieged  artd  retaken  by  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1  ;o7.  After  having  taken  part  with  the  Flemings  against 
the  king  of  France,  it  wae  ceded  to  tbe  biter  in  ijia.  In  1369 
V,  bte  of  fteot.  A«t  It  M  ~ 
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|iuaimtt«d  hi*  light*  to  kb  daughter  MtrfMet,  wife  of  Philip 
the  Bold,  dubeol  Btttgundy.  Undar  tka  BuixundUn  rule  Lille 
gml  pmpedtys  iu  amcharti  vtn  u  th«  head  of  the 
Hmhl  PhUp  the  Good  nad*  It  Ut  fliaidenco.  aad 
within  iu  walb  held  the  first  chapters  of  the  order  «f  the  Golden 
Fleece.  With  the  rest  of  Flandcn  it  passed  from  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  to  Aus'.ria  and  'A-xr.  \i>  S;i;iin.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  L<)u;s  XI\.  rciUiir.cil  the  territory 
and  besicgfd  I.ille  in  i66;.  He  forced  it  to  c.ipitulatc.  but 
preserved  all  its  laws,  customs,  privileges  and  libfriics.  In  i;oS, 
after  an  heroic  resistance,  it  surrendered  to  Prince  Kugcnc  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  restored  it 
to  Fmnce.  la  1702  the  Auatriaat  bombarded  it  (or  nine  days 
•Bd  nighu  wilhow  inniiiMBii,  bot.kad  tikioiMci^  to  raiM 
llleaiw> 

^IJpl^^  B88^^Jo 

UUXBOUn,  a  town  of  Ftaace  in  the  department  of  Selne- 
ZnfCtiettie,     m.  N.  of  the  Seine  and  n  m.  E.  of  Havre  by  the 

WMtam  railw.iy.  Pop.  fi  jo<i)  5  i;o.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bolbcc  at  the  foot  of  wiX).'.  d  hills.  The  church  of  Noire- 
Dame,  partly  nH>icrn,  prcM  rvrs  a  Gothic  portal  of  the  i6th 
century  and  a  gr.iccful  tower  of  the  same  period.  The  park 
oonlalns  a  fine  cylindrical  donjon  and  other  remains  of  a  castle 
fouaded  by  William  the  CooqucnraadiebiittttBtho  ijthceatury. 
The  principal  iadustri—m  Mjm  iphalwg  nAth$  mum/mm 
sf  wJico  aad  cawUci* 

Ijlebonoe  uDdar  tht  Sflaas» /mKiImm^  «M  At  «r 
Ibe  Caletee,  dr  iahriMftwtt  of  the  R^Mdo  Gmb,  ia  die  ttea  of 
Caesar,  by  whom  It  «M  destngred.  It  «tt  afterwMda  fcboilt 
by  .'\ugustus,  and  before  it  waf  tfiiB  Vtined  by  the  barbarian 
invasions  it  iud  become  aji  importaat  centre  whence  Ronian 
roa<l.s  br.inchcd  out  in  all  directions.  The  remains  of  ancient 
h.iths  and  of  a  theatre  capable  of  hol<ling  iooo  persons  have 
Ijccn  brou^t  to  liRlit.  Many  Roman  and  Gallic  Itbts,  notably  a 
brooac  statue  of  a  wotnaji  and  i»o  tine  mosaics,  have  been  found 
■ad  trao^mrted  to  the  muscitm  at  Rouen.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  constructed  out  of  materials 
HppUed  hy  the  theatre.    The  town  ICOOWMd  MBO  of  It*  eld 

faiMMiM*  URdas  WjUiaot  tho  CooqpMb 

ULLIBUUIIO.or  LnuamtLno,  the  auaoof  «  MOg  popular 
Mt  the  end  ol  Iho  ITtll  mUOk  mfiMfy  Wmw§  tlWArmy  and 
supporters  of  WUiam  QL  m  tM  mtr  to  baluid  during  the 
revolution  of  1688.  The  tune  appears  to  have  been  much  older, 
and  was  sung  to  an  Irish  nursery  son;  at  tbc  beginning  of  the 
I7lh  century,  and  the  attrilmiion  of  Henry  Purccll  I  .  •;  d  on 
the  very  slight  ground  ih.il  it  u  as  puhli^ihcd  in  Music's  Hr.ruiincid, 
1684),  as  "  A  new  Irish  Tunc  "  liy  Henry  Purccll.  It  was  also  a 
marching  tunc  familiar  to  soldiers.  The  do^erel  verses  have 
generally  been  assigned  to  Thomas  Wharton,  and  deal  with  the 
administration  of  Talbot,  carl  of  Tyrconnel,  appointed  by  James 
as  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland  in  16S7.  The  refrain  of  the  song 
liltitmtlm  Mlm  »  h  gave  the  titk  ol  thu  tang,  Maf—hynat 
«r  tho  Mn  "  Tin  wim  Md  th«  tat  cu^  Ot  toqr  «f  tbt 
aithMi.  From  one  tod  of  Eagbnd  to  the  otlwr  «fl  rtiiwi  wtn 
iiogteg  Ibis  idle  rhyme."  Though  Wharton  dahned  he  had 
"  sung  a  kin);  out  i  f  thn  c  r.^  '"  ,'ip.d  Burnet  says  "  perhaps 

never  had  slight  a  thing  k-'  eflcct  "'  the  success  of 
the  song  was  "  the  effect,  an  1  not  the  ci-.isc  of  that  excited  ilale 
of  public  feeling  which  produced  tlie  rcvolLlion  "  (Macaul.iy, 
Mitt  of  /'.'li  ch.ip  ix  ). 

ULLO.  GEORGE  (1693-1739),  English  dramatist,  son  of  a 
Dfllffc  jewcUer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  4th  of  February 
(693.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  traide  and  waa  for 
nany  years  a  partner  in  the  buiui«Hi  W»  first  piece,  Sihi*, 
m  m  CwMdty  BmM,  waa  >  ballid  <pw>  jwdnwd  at  Liacoto's 
I—  FWh  hk  Kowrmhar  On  tho  eaad  of  Jinw  1731 
Hi  deOMaik  tnildjr,  Tk$  Mmttfit  tnaraed  later  Tkt  London 
iftrekatU,  er  tht  Hi^ory  «/  Giepfe  BvwaxU,  was  produced  by 
Thcophilus  Cibbcr  and  his  company  at  Prun,-  I-.i-e.  Tf  r  picrc 
is  written  in  prose,  whirb  is  not  free  from  passages  whkh  are 

Bd  b  iowM  w  "  Aa  omilnt  taltad  Of 
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George  Bamweil,  an  appctatke  of 
robbed  bis  matter,  and  owideNd  his  undo  b  LuAow." 
biaakiog  thiwigh  the  tnditiOB  ttet  the  character*  of 
ingcdy  OHMI  oecMurily  he  dimn  htm  people  of  hfgh  1 
fortune  he  went  baric  to  the  Etiaabcthan  domestic  drama  of 
passion  of  which  the  Vorkskirt  Tnttdy  is  a  type.  The  obtrusively 
moral  |iiiq)o^^  of  ihi'*  play  places  it  in  the  same  l;tcrar>-  calepory 
.as  the  novels  of  kichardson.  Scoffing  critics  called  it,  with 
rcaMin,  a  "  Newgate  tragedy, "  but  it  proved  exirrrr.cly  popular 
on  the  stage.  It  was  regularly  acted  for  many  years  at  holiday 
5.cav>ns  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  apprentices.  The  last  act 
contained  a  scene,  generally  omitted  00  the  London  stage,  ia 
which  the  gallows  actually  figured.  In  1734  I-il'o  cclebiatid 
the  marriage  of  tbe  Princen  Anoe  with  William  IV. 
in  BrUutmU  mi  Balwde,  a  maaqoe.  Ai 
Chriuian  Ber»t  «M  Jtodiiwd  at  Dnoy  laae  oa  tbe  13th  «f 
January  1735.  ft  h  bated  oa  tha  itmy  of  Scaaderbeg,  the 
Albanian  chieftain,  a  life  of  whom  is  printed  with  the  play. 
Thomas  Whincop  (d.  1730)  wrote  a  piece  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  |H>:ahumously  in  1747.  Both  Lilloand  William  Havard. 
who  also  wrote  a.  dramatic  version  of  the  ston>',  were  .accused 
of  plagiarLiing  Wliincop's  Scar.Jtrlng.  .Xnottu  r  murdrr-drama. 
Fatal  Curiosity,  in  wliich  on  old  couple  murder  an  unkDown 
guest,  who  proves  to  be  their  own  son,  was  haaed  oa  a  tiaccdy 
at  Bohelland  Farm  near  Pcnryn  in  1618.  It  was  produced 
Henry  Fielding  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  173^ 
bat  with  amall  auoccib  Xa  iba  acai  jnar  Fieldiiv  tackad  ft  av 
to  hfa  «aa  AcWiriMrf  Jr«Mtor/»  jyj^  aad  Jt  vat  taorivad  am 
kindly.  It  ana  lenaed  by  Geoiie  Cobnaa  the  elder  ia  178a,  by 
Henry  Mackearie  in  1784,  fa.  LIDo  also  wrote  an  adaptadoa 
of  the  Shakespearean  pby  of  Ptridts,  Prime  </  Tyrt,  v.iih  the 
title  Marina  (Covent  Garden,  August  ist,  i7jS),  .tud  a  tragedy, 
Elmfrid,  cr  Justice  Triumphant  (produced  poslhumouily. 
Drury  Lane,  February  »3rd,  (740).  The  statement  made  in  the 
prologue  to  this  play  that  Lillo  died  in  poverty  seems  unfounded. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September  1739.  He  left 
an  unfinished  version  of  Arden  of  Feversham,  whicb  MS  com- 
pleted by  Dr  John  Uoadly  and  prodootd  ia  1759.  LiUo'i 
'  abtrt-lived.  He  hat  aevetthelem  a  certaio 
te  tha  laiuaaca  of  Gwne  MaiMwB 
can  ba  taeed  la  tha  atatbaiatal  dnam  of  both  Fkaaca  aad 
Gemuuiy. 

Sec  Lulo's  Dramatic  Works  with  Uemoirt  of  tJu  Aulhrr  hy  Thomct 

Dovtn  I'ri-jirint  by  Lownden,  1810} ;  CiVibcr's  Liifi  of  Ike  Ports. 
v.;(j<  j't.  Sitr'.e  Acit^unl  ef  liie  Ent^lish  .S/ajc;  Alois  Branill, 
"  Zu  Lillo'»  Kaufmanii  in  London,"  in  VttrUljakrukrtfifurLttfrotur- 
ftickuhU  (Wcinur,  I890.  vol.  iti.j;  Leopold  Hoffmann,  Geortf  LUio 
(.MarburR.  I&88);  Paul  von  Hctfroann-Wellcnhol,  Shakiperit  PtruUt 
und  Crnr^f  Lxllo's  Marina  (\'ienna,  1885).  There  is  a  no\Tl  fouttded 
nn  Lillo's  play.  Barirwtll  (1807).  by  T.  S.  Surr,  and  in  "George  da 
Uarn»-cll '  iSorfls  by  Eminent  Hands)  Thackmy  parodieB 
Iliilwer-Lyt«on'»  Euiene  Aram. 

LILLY.  WILUAM  (1603-1681),  English  Micologer,  was  bom 
in  i6os  at  Diseworth  in  Lcicesteiahirtj  bit  HuaOy  having  bcca 
itttled  wyeoaMa  la  ibaplastlar  "mai^niH."  Ha  noeivcd 
a  lohnhfy  good  ckaaical  frinoatlea  at  tha  Kbool  of  Aibby-da> 

la*Zouche,  but  he  naively  tells  us  what  may  perhaps  have  some 

significance  in  rcfcreooe  to  his  after  career,  tiiat  his  master 
"  never  taught  logic"  la  his  eighteenth  yi  ar.  hi  ^  father  having 
fallen  into  great  poverty,  he  went  to  L*)iidon  ar.d  was  employed 
in  attendance  on  an  old  citizen  and  his  wife.  His  master,  at  bis 
death  in  1627,  left  him  an  annuity  of  £30;  and,  Lilly  having  soon 
attcrv,  aids  married  the  widow,  she,  dying  in  i633,lcfl  him  property 
to  the  value  of  about  £1000.  He  now  began  to  dabble  in  aatroiogy, 
reading  all  tbe  books  on  the  subject  he  couU  fall  in  with, 
occasionally  tryuig  hit  hand  at  unavdUng  n^yatciks  by  : 
of  his  art.  Tbe  yaaia  «64<  aad  tftu  ware  devoted  to  a  caatM 
reviaiaa  at  all  hit  fntrioaa  gtodbifc  and  bi  panfcalar  Iwilit 
lighted  on  Vakasbt  Nalbodit  Gmmnttvy  aa  MtkMbu,  be 
"  seriously  studied  him  and  fottad  bim  to  be  tbe  profoundeat 
author  he  c^•er  met  with."  AtNnit  the  same  time  he  tells  us 
that  he  "  di<l  carefully  take  notice  of  even,'  grand  action  betwixt 
king  and  patUamcnt.and  did  Arsl  then  incline  to  believe  that  as 

aUaabbaiayalahidMMidaa  wpwito  awii,  aa  ibtw  aaa  a 
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'puMftly  «r  JhttWWftH  HMH  hf  (h>  configuntiant  of  tito 

superior  bodie*."  And,  having  thereupon  "  made  some  essays," 
he  "  found  cncouragerocnt  to  proceed  further,  and  ultim&tely 
framed  tohimsclf  that  method  which  he  everaflcrwardsfollowcd." 
He  then  beg  in  to  issue  his  prophetical  almanacs  and  other  works, 
which  met  V'  hh  serious  ati-.-niion  from  some  of  i!u  ii  ist  prominent 
members  of  ihc  Long  Parliament.  If  we  may  believe  himself, 
Lilly  lived  on  friendly  and  almost  intimate  terms  with  BuL>trode 
WUtiock,  LMthaU  the  speaker,  Sir  Philip  Stapleion,  Elias 
nd  Irthttli'  Even  Sclden  seems  to  liavc  given  him 
tMiMiw,  wid  pmtahly  the  ckM  4iBmmca  between 
i  (be  MM  «f  dM  eooMMiritr  at  ito  ihM  «H  thtt.  wUU 
Mkm  betieved  in  Um  ftMnl  tnth  ti  umkngy,  he  venttved 
to  ipecify  the  future  events  to  lis  calculations  pointed. 

Sven  from  his  own  account  of  himself,  liowcvcr.  il  is  c\iilont 
that  he  dul  r.'it  trust  implicitly  to  the  indicauo.ns  given  by  the 
aspects  of  tlif  liMviTis,  but  like  more  vulgar  fortune-tellers 
kept  his  eyes  and  cars  open  for  any  information  which  might 
make  his  predictions  safe.  It  appears  that  be  bad  correspondents 
both  at  lK>me  and  in  foreign  parts  to  keep  him  conversant  with 
the  probable  current  of  affairs.  Not  a  few  of  his  exploits  indicate 
cutaer  the  quality  a(  »  clever  poiioe  detective  than  of  s  pcafovad 
Mtnrfogtr.  After  the  KaetAntio*  he  vciy  qnUIy  kB  l»t»  <fie- 
Mpnte.  Hiss]nBpMlqr«idllh»MdkMnl,«bichhbpndictions 
mi  generally  ibarira.  «n  not  auratated  to  bring  him  tnto  royal 
Alvour.  He  came  under  the  lash  of  P.utJcr,  who,  making  allow- 
ance for  some  aattric  euggcraiiun,  i>a^  given  in  the  character 
of  Sidrophel  a  probably  not  very  incorrect  picture  of  the  man; 
and,  having  by  this  time  amassed  a  tolerable  fortune,  he  bought 
a  small  estate  at  Ilershani  in  Surrey,  to  *hicli  he  retired,  and 
where  he  divcrtcrl  the  exrnise  of  his  fjoculiar  talents  to  the 
practice  of  meiJicine.     He  <];i'!l  in  i68l 

Lilly's  life  of  himKrII.  publi-hrd  .iftcr  his  death,  is  still  worth 
looking  into  as  a  rem.irkalile  rcturd  ol  cretlulify.  So  lately  a»  1852 
a  proounent  l^don  publisher  put  forth  a  new  ediikm  o(  Lilly's 
Jmiwimlkm  »  <«iliii*t|.  -wMi  mw 


ULOAH.  a  town  ef  the  province  «(  Cebd.  Philippine  Islands, 
on  the  E.  coast,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Ccb6,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

r<ip.  (igo;).  after  the  .lanr x.U inn  of  ("ompostela,  15,626.  There 
arc  .sevcnlccn  villages  or  i<;frjii[  jn  1  he  town,  and  eight  of  them 
had  in  1903  a  popuLilion  e\o<  ii:'.;;  1000.  The  language  is 
Visayan.  Fishing  is  the  principal  industry.  Liloan  has  one  of 
the  principal  co.al  beds  on  the  island;  and  rice,  Indian  corn, 
sugar-cane  and  coffee  arc  cultivated.  Coconuts  and  other 
tropical  fruits  are  important  products. 
UUr»  LSimm,  the  typkal  fnws  of  the  botanical  order 
neu^  tiiMjr  ■Dceics.  all  coaiaed  to  the 


the 

TheearBeit  In  ffJttvMfca  piii  totilled 
fm  IS97  tf  Gerard  (HfrhaJl,  p.  146),  who  figures  eight  kinds  of 
traelmes,  which  include  L.  album  (L.  eandidum)  and  a  variety, 
bitanlifium,  two  umbellate  forms  of  the  t>'pe  bulhiferum, 
named  L.  ountim  and  L.  crurnium  latifoHum.  and  three  with 
pendulous  flowers,  apparently  forms  of  the  martagon  Uly. 
Parkinson,  In  his  Paradisus  (16*9),  described  five  varieties  of 
martagon,  six  of  umbellate  kind^^wo  while  ones,  and  L. 
ptmpmthmt  L»  dulctdmkvm,  L.  eanitlkum  and  L.  pyrrnakum 
—tafrtber  nfth  one  Amcricaa,  JL  wudaue,  which  had  been 
iMUDdaeed  fai  iflig.  For  tte  aadnt  oad  medieval  history  of 
rihe  Bly,  see  M.  de  Cbnnoif  dHoimd^  Mm^apkie  khmiqtic 
ittittlraire  des  lis  (hliVmn.  1870).  Since  that  period  many  new 
species  have  been  added.  The  latest  authorities  for  description 
and  daiaification  of  the  genus  are  J.  G.  Baker  ("  Revision  of  the 
Genera  and  Species  of  TuUpoae,"  Journ.  of  Linn.  Soc.  xiv.  p. 
tit,  1874),  and  J.  H.  Kl-Aes  {}fi')to;^t.:ph  cf  //i.- (7fru«  Lilium, 
iMo),  who  first  tested  all  the  species  under  cultivation,  and  has 
l)ld>Iishcd  every  one  beautifully  figurcvl  by  W.  H.  Fitch,  and 
fDBe  hybrid*.  With  respect  to  the  production  ot  hybrids,  the 
geatis  is  remukilib  for  its  power  of  folitinf  the  faiflwnpt  o' 
foreign  poUen,  for  the  wwllhMi  of  «agr  tptak,  lAm  cioned, 
feneraily  rtaembb  thtf  vMck  hons  then.  A  food  occonnt 
of  the  ae«  ifMiM  end  pitac^  varieilBi  dlMovaed  Ac*  ittok 


OB,  the  0iMmiIob  of  VkB  ttti  the 
diieeaes  to  which  they  are  subject,  irill  he  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Conference  on  L3ies,  in  the  Jnrmnl  of  iMe  Royal  llorti. 
(ultuTdl  Si\-'.  -:y,  TOOL  The  ncw  species  include  a  number  dis- 
cover! d  i.i  central  and  western  China  by  Dr  Augustine  Henry 
and  otln T  collectors;  jvlso  several  from  Japan  and  California. 

'I  he  structure  of  the  llowcr  represents  the  simple  type  of  mono* 
cotyledons,  consisting  of  two  whorls  of  petals,  of  three  free 
parts  each,  six  free  stamens,  and  a  consolidated  piA3  of  three 
carpels,  ripening  into  a  iLrcc-vaUxd  1 
winiied  seeds.  la  lomi,  the  flonor 
tmnpet-oh^ed,  orlth  a  amo  or  bw  eibniitod  tiAo^  *f .  L. 
tmiifionm  and  £.  MttdalMM;  an  open  form  with  sprcadhig 
perianth  leaves,  t.g-  L.  auralum;  or  assuming  a  pendulous 
ij.djjt,  with  t!ic  stri)ri;ly  relli.\..-d,  Cjf.  the  martagon  type. 
All  have  scaly  buibs,  which  in  three  west  American  spcdCS, 
as  L.  II umbcltUi,  are  remarkable  for  l>cing  somewhat  intermediate 
between  a  bulb  ajid  a  creeping  rhizome.  L.  bulbijcrum  and  its 
allies  produce  aerial  reproductive  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  bulbs  of  several  species  arc  eaten,  such  .is  of  L.  avmacoMi 
in  Kamchatka,  of  L.  Martagon  by  the  Cossacks,  and  of  L 
the  "tinrlitr."  hi  China  sad  Jejwa.  Mcdidaal  eaes 
ascribed  to  ue  spades,  bat  aeoe  eppecr  to  have  any  BHolted 
properties  b  this  respect. 

The  "whit*  lily.  (r.r.Hium,  the  Xtf/iioi' of  the  Creelc^.  was  one 
of  the  cominonnt  g.irden  Hnwers  of  anlit^uity.  aii|><  .ir.n,:  in  the  («n  t» 
from  Homer  downwards  side  l>y  skle  with  the  rose  and  the  violet. 
According  10  Hchn,  roaes  and  liilssaaMwd  Csssos  Ima  ths  seat  by 
way  of  Pnrygia,  Thrace  aad 
Macedonia  (KuUurfJtamtem 
und  Uauxtkitrt,  3rd  cd., 
p  317).  The  word  >*lfitair 
it^eU.  from  which  lilium  is 
derived  by  a&similalion  of 
conionanis,  appear*  to  be 
Eranian  (Ibid.  p.  U7).  aad 
according  to  aancai  0y* 
mdoglM*  (Lafside.  Go. 
Abk.-p.  nf)  tne  town  of 
Sum  was  conr>ectcd  with  the 
Persian  name  of  the  lily 
s&taH  (Cr.  mSmt,  Heb. 
skdihan).  Mythologically  the 
while  Illy,  Rosa  JunoHti,  was 
fablc<l  to  ha\-e  sprung  from 
the  milk  of  Hera.  As  the 
plant  of  fMirity  it  was  con- 
trasted _  with  the  rose  of 
Aphrodite.  The  word  •j>(raVf 
on  the  other  hand,  included 
red  and  purple  uics.  Ptin. 
H.S.  xxl.  S  (■>•  »).  the 
red  lily  being  best  known  in 
S^Tia  and  Judaea  (Pbaseli*). 
Thi*  perhaps  i»  tl'.c  "  red 
lily  01  ConstanTiii  1;  I  •  "  of 
Gerard.  L.  chaJtcdonitum, 
The  of  the  OM  Testa- 
ment (snAshae)  may  be  con« 


Madonna  or  White  Lily  (Lr'aim 
candulum).  About  i  tut.  (uc. 


Jreiured  to  be  a 

the  simile  in  Cant.  v.  ij,iMHnB  the  allusion  is  to  the  fragranee  rather 

than  the  colour  of  the  tips,  in  whii  h  t,r*  the  white  lily  must  be 
thought  of.  The  '*  lilies  of  the  lit  kl."  .Matt.  vi.  aS,  are  and  the 

comptanson  of  their  beauty  with  roval  rotxs  tuggests  their  identifiea* 
lion  with  the  red  Syrian  lilv  of  Phny-  Lilies,  however,  are  not  a 
conspiruous  feature  in  the  flora  of  f^lcstine.  and  the  red  anemone 
{Anemonf  tor«naria),  with  which  all  the  hill  sides  of  Galilee  aiC 
doited  in  the  spring,  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have  BU||ewcd  the 
figure.  For  the  lily  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  ancients  see  Adanu^S 
Paid.  Atiintta,  iii.  196.  Il  was  used  in  unguents  and  against  the 
bites  of  sn.ile'-.  Sc.  In  the  middle  ai»es  ih-  flower  continued  lobe 
common  .in.l  vms  t.i'Ki  n  ihr  ^;.tid."jl  of  he.lveidy  piiritv.  The 
three  coldcn  lUics  of  France  arc  ^n'i  to  have  been  originally  three 
lance-ncads, 

Lily  of  the  valtnr,  ComJlana  majjlis,  belongs  to  a  diflctent  tribe 
(AsparatoUcae)  of  the  same  order.   It  grows  wild  in  weodtiO! 
parts  of_England,  and  in  Europe,  northern  Asia  and  tfej 
Mountains  of  North  America.    The  leavei  and  f1nwer-«capes  !. 
fmm  an  iindergruund  criTpinp  stem.    T  he  Mt  .i"  f.i  n  liilous  bell 
shapeil  flowers  contain  no  honey  bt"t  are  visitctl  liy  t>ec3  for  ihe 
(<ullen. 

The  word  "  IDy  "  is  k>o«ely  used  in  connexion  with  many  plants 
Mch  an  oot  leaQy  lllaais  at  aU,  bat  bsleiV  la  ftaens  whlGh  «• 
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Quit*  dtekct  totMitoiy.  Tlim,  tbt  Lent  lily  ia  Jtmiuiu  ftttio- 

nareittus;  the  A/riran  lily  i*  Anpantkus  umhiUatMt;  the  BelUdonivi 
lily  is  AmaryUU  B*Uo4«nna  (qr.);  the  Jacobaea  lily  is  SprekHia 
fermotiMiima;  the  Manpow  lily  ii  Caloihorlut;  the  lily  of  the  Incas 
U  Alttrormeria  feUfnna;  St  Beraard'»  lily  i»  Antkeruum  Ltiuite; 
St  Bruno's  lilv  if  A  itllurUum  (or  Faraditt»)LLluulrum;  the  water 
lily  is  Nympkata  alba;  tlw  Ainiai  li^  ia  IMtarUm  ((^rwaM;«n(l 
there  arc  many  others. 

The  true  lilies  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  no  general  ctiltural 
iaatriicttons  «-iU  be  alike  suitable  to  all.  Some  species,  as  L. 
UarUtioH,  caudidum,  ckaUedonUum,  Szanlzutnum  (or  iolcJiicum), 
bulbiftrvm,  cnxeum.  Ilmryi.  ^w/xmium— the  "Turk's  cap  lily." 
and  others,  will  groxr  in  almoit  any  ^xxxi  Rarden  soil,  and  succeed 
admirably  in  loam  o(  a  rather  heavy  character,  and  dislike  loo 
much  peat.  But  a  compost  o(  peat,  loam  and  leaf-soil  suits  L. 
auraium,  Bmmii,  tontolcr.  d^tl$,  giffMleum,  jatonitum,  lonft- 
flormm,  monadtlphum,  pardaUmum,  tpt09*nm.  and  the  tijer  iHy 
IL.  ft^ntiiim)  well,  and  a  larger  proportion  o(  peat  is  inditpennhle 
lor  the  beautiful  American  L.  suprrimm  and  catwienie.  The  margin 
of  rhododendron  beds,  where  there  are  sheltered  rvcessrs  amongst 
the  plants,  suits  many  of  the  more  delicate  species  well,  partial  shade 


Uy  of  the  Valley  (CMMAiridtMjUli).  AlNat|iM.d». 

•ad  ahalttr  «f  mmm  Idnd  beiiw  ciienttel.  The  bulba  iImiiM  bt 
planted  from  6  to  lo  in.  (accordinf  to  stxe)  bctow  the  surface.  «hith 
ahottld  at  once  be  mulched  ov-er  with  half -decayed  leaves  or  ctxonui 
tbrt  to  keep  out  fru4t. 

The  noble  L.  aa/a/nm,  with  its  larje  white  flowers,  having  a 
yellow  band  and  numerous  red  or  purple  spots,  is  a  magnificent 
plant  when  grown  to  peKection;  and  so  are  the  Nf^rieliM  called 
rmbro-nlMum  and  irutn:um,  which  have  the  central  band  crimson 
instead  of  ycUow;  and  the  broad-pctallcd  pUtyphjUum.  and  its 
almoM  pure  while  eub-vjtriety  called  Mrcimtt-  Of  L.  s^totun 
(well  known  to  most  gafdnwraaalawlfofiKM).  the  true  typical  form 
aim)  the  rrd-«putiod  and  white  varieties  arc  ^rand  pillMt  for  laie 
■ymmcf  blooming  in  the  aMuarvaiory.  The  ugcr  lily.  L.  ligrtMat, 
•pd  iw  varietiei  FfrUimi.  tptndiimm  and  Jbn-pltmo,  are  amoni^tt 
the  beat  ipecics  for  ibe  Howtr  nfden:  L,  Ittmbtrgkmam  aad  lu 
nuny  vanetlct  beini  alfo  cooo  boraer  flaweta.  The  pmty  L. 
Uumtmit  aad  L.  ttUkkum  |or  SweiMaiiim)  with  dfoopinc  y«llo« 
lowers  and  the  scarlet  drooping-flowered  Unuijotium  malte  up. 
with  those  already  mcntioneil.  a  »eric»  of  the  finest  hardy  flowrri  of 
ibe  summer  g^irdon.  The  Indian  L.  lifanleum  is  perfectly  distinct 
m  character,  having  broad  hcan-jhapc<l  leaves,  and  a  noble  stem 
lO  lo  14  ft.  high,  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  large  dcflcscd,  funnel- 
lhaped,  white,  purplc-uained  flowers;  L.  cotdUtfimm  (China  and 
JaMn)  is  similar  In  character,  but  dwarfer  in  hacnta 

For  pot  culture,  the  toil  should  consUt  of  ihrtc  pattt  turfy  loain 
10  one  of  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly  rotted  IDMun,  adding  enoudi 
pure  grit  to  keep  the  comport  porous.  If  leaf-moukl  is  not  at  hand, 
turfy  peat  may  be  sut>«(iiuit<l  lor  it.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in 
October,  The  pots  should  be  ptuiwed  is  a  cold  fraiB*  and  protected 
IMai  inat.  and  about  May  aay  he  RBOfod  U>  «  riMWlffd  and 


niodeeately  ahady  place  out -door*  to  reouia  till  they  (kmtr,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.  ThjatcaatmeM  ■uks  the 

gorgeous  L.  auratum.  the  splendid  varieties  wL.  tpKitmm  flkmei- 
Jottum)  and  also  the  chaste-llowerine  iiumpet-tubed  L.  hngiiforum 
and  us  varieties.  Thousands  of  bulbs  of  s«ich  lilies  as  loniifiortim 
and  spttiosum  are  now  retarded  in  rcfhgeraiors  and  taken  out  la 
batches  for  greenhouse  work  as  required. 

Diitases. — Lilies  are,  under  certain  conditions  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  disease,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  three  parasitic 
fungi.  The  most  destructive  is  Botryitt  dntrea  which  forms  orange* 
brown  or  bufi  sfwcks  on  the  stems,  pedicels,  leaves  and  flower-buofc 
which  increase  in  tiic  and  become  rovrred  with  a  delicate  trer 
mould,  completely  destroyinc  or  disfiijuring  the  parts  altacKcd. 
The  spores  lonned  on  the  delicate  grey  mould  are  carried  durinf 
the  summer  from  one  plant  to  another,  thus  spreading  the  disease, 
and  also  germinate  in  the  soil  where  the  fungus  may  remain  ^ssiva 
during  the  winter  producing  a  ikw  crop  of  spores  rtext  sprmg,  or 
sometimes  attacking  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  forming  small  black 
hard  bodies  embedded  in  the' flesh.  For  prevention,  the  surface 
soil  covering  bulbs  should  be  renvovcd  es-cry  autumn  and  replaced  by 
soil  mixed  with  kainit^  manure  for  mulrhing  kliould  alto  be  mixed 
with  kainit,  which  acts  as  a  steriliser.  If  the  (uncus  ap(>ears  00  the 
foHafe  *pn>y  with  potassium  sulphide  solution  (2  ox.  in  3  gaUoas 
of  water).  Uromyctt  Erytkronii.  a  ru»t,  sometimes  causes  1  iiiiidlhf 
able  injury  to  ihie  foliaee  of  species  of  Liiittm  and  other  btilbone 
plants,  forming  lar{;e  discoloured  blotches  on  the  leave*.  The 
diseased  stems  should  be  removed  and  burned  before  the  ka»te 
fail:  as  the  bulb  is  not  attacked  the  plant  will  start  growth  oen 
nason  free  from  disease.  Rhiioput  necant  is  somrtimes  the  cause  of 
extensive  destruction  of  bulbs.  The  fungiis  attacks  injured  roots 
and  afterwards  passes  into  the  bulb  which  becomes  cieown  and 
finally  rota.  The  funfUS  hibernates  in  the  soil  and  entefS  thiwch 
broken  or  ia{iind  rtXHa,  hence  care  should  be  taken  when  ronovinf 
the  bulbs  that  the  roots  are  injured  as  little  as  possible.  Ag  a> 
ccllcnt  packing  material  foe  dormant  buds  is  coarsely  crushed  WM^ 
charcoal  10  which  has  been  added  a  sprinkling  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
This  prevents  infection  from  outside  and  also  destroys  any  spurea 
or  (uneus  mycelium  that  may  have  been  packed  away  alMtf  with 
Ihcbalh^ 

Whea  coliivaied  in  mcBbotnee  liUmn  aiv  eubfect  to  attafh 

from  aphides  (grven  fly) In  the  early  najces  of  growth.  Tbcae  peete 
can  be  kept  in  check  by  syrini;ing  with  nicotine,  iiill  any  aad 
quassu  solutions,  or  by  "  vaporising  "  two  or  three  cvcaiiifa  ia 
succession,  afterwards  syringing  the  punts  with  clear  tepid  water. 

ULYB.  or  Lily,  WILLIAM  (c.  1468-is?}),  English  ecbolai, 
W.U  born  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire.  He  entered  the  univentty 
of  Oxford  in  i486,  and  after  graduating  in  arts  went  on  a  pilgrifn- 
age  (0  Jcrusalctn.  On  his  rettjm  he  put  in  at  I^hodes,  which 
was  still  occupied  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  under  whose  pro 
tection  m.iny  Greeks  had  taken  refuge  after  ihe  capture  of  C^on- 
ttantinople  by  the  Turks.  He  then  went  on  to  llaly,  where  he 
at  (ended  the  lectures  of  Sulpittus  Vcrulanus  and  Pomponits 
Laetas  at  Rome,  arvd  of  Egnatius  at  Venice.  After  his  return 
he  settled  in  London  (where  he  became  intimate  with  Thomas 
More)  as  a  private  teacher  of  grammar,  and  is  believed  10  have 
been  the  first  who  uught  Greek  ia  that  city.  In  1510  Colet, 
dean  «f  St  Paul's,  who  was  then  founding  the  school  which 
afterwards  became  famous,  appointed  LUye  the  first  high  maaicr. 
He  died  of  the  plague  on  the  isth  of  Pebrtttry  is^i. 

Lilye  is  famous  mil  only  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Greek  l<afniBC> 
but  as  one  of  the  joint-autfiorsof  a  book,  familiar  lo  many  genccatMwa 
of  students  during  the  I9tb  cimtury,  the  old  Eton  Latin  grameiar. 
The  ilMt<tsiM«  iaiMalia.  a  sketch  by  Colet,  corrected  by  Enunna 
and  worked  upon  by  Ulyei,  omuino  two  portions,  the  author  of 
which  ia  indiaputaUy  LUye.  These  an  Ihe  liace  on  the  tender*  «f 
nounk  begiMibK  Pntna  gnac  muihiujanA  tboae  n  iheconjiiniiea 
of  verba  bctinalni;  At  tn  pfwaeiH.  Tbe  Carmn  it  Mmait$%K»n 
Lilye'k  name  in  tbe  carfy  edlikma;  but  Heame  aeaerle  that  It  waa 
wrinen  by  Leiand,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars,  and  that  Uyc  only 
adapted  it.  Resides  the  Brevissima  Imtitutio.  Lilye  wrote  a  taiietf 
of  Latin  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Some  of  the  lailflT  are 
printed  along  with  the  Latin  verses  of  Sir  Thoma*  Mow  in  Pnam 
mtMrnata  Tkomat  Mori  tl  Cidtelmi  Lyiii  SMhm  fisil).  Aaotkcr 
volume  of  Latin  verse  lAtMtuietm  ad  CtJittmtm  li 
iS3l)  is  directed  against  •  rival  schoolmaster  and  grammarian, 
Robert  WhittingrAn,  who  had  under  the  fcigru-f]  name  of  Doasus. 
much  provoked  Lilye  with  scoffs  and  biting  verses." 

See  the  sketch  of  Lilye's  life  by  his  son  Gtorgt,  canon  of  St  Pkal'lk 
written  for  Paulus  Jovius,  who  was  eallceiinf  for  Ma  hiit«ay  th* 
ttms  of  the  learned  men  of  Great  Britain;  aiM  the  article  by  J.  H. 
UMon.  formerly  sur  maaUr  of  Sc  Paul'a  Scheol,  i«  tb*  MJMMSy 
^  National  Biottapky. 

UMA.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Allen  rtHmty,  Ohio, 
O.S.A..  on  the  Ottawa  river,  about  70  m.  SS.W.  of  Toledo, 
Pop.  (1890)  ts^ii  (i90»).  of  whom  1447  snn 
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forcleD-bora  and  7ji  were  negroes;  (i$io  orasus)  jo^joS.  It  is 
Krvcd  by  the  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago 
division),  the  Erie,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dajrton,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  railways,  and  by 
nix  iatenuiMB  akcUk  lia»  InoidiAlc^  N.  of  the  dty  is  a 
•tote  atj^ltm  for  Ike  imtm.  Um  kM  a  Carnegie  libimry,  a 
city  hospital  and  a  public  park  of  loo  acres.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  county  court  house,  a  masonic  temple,  an 
Y-'.K'i'  home  aini  a  soldier-.'  1  sailors'  memorial  building. 
L,ima  College  was.  igjvdUktcii  litit  ironi  iKqj  to  190S.  Lima  is 
situ-itrd  in  the  ci-ntrcof  IhegrcAt  norlh  wcstem  oil  ticld  (Trenton 
Un3c:^;one  of  the  Ordoviciaa  system)  of  Ohio,  which  was  hist 
dcvilo[>e(l  in  1^5;  the  product  of  the  Lima  district  wus 
30,S7S>t3^  barrel*  ia  1896,  15,877,730  barrels  in  1901  sod 
6,748,676  barrels  li  t^Ol.  The  city  is  a  headquarters  of  the 
Suadanl  Oil  CaofMV*  «>4  tte  nfiaiet  flf  pMsoteuv  isaw 
UwprinrliwlinAiitifce.  "netotalvilheaf iMbctaqrpMkKtla 
tf>s  «wi  K^iSSiSMi  >»  increaae  <l4t>i%  ever  theft  bi  m&ok 
tuea  eontolne  nllmy  shops  of  ike  Cindnnatl,  HhbIim  ft 
Dayton  and  ihe  Lake  Eric  &  Wcsftrn  rallw  iys.  Tlic  dly  has 
a  large  wholesale  and  j«ibbing  trade.  'I'he  n-.iiiiicipality  owns  ami 
operates  the  uaur  wurlkS.  Lima  was  laid  out  in  iHji,  and 
was  first  organized  us  a  city  unckr  a  general  slate  bw  in  iS^  j. 

LIMA,  a  coast  dc|>urtnicnl  of  central  i'cru,  bouridcd  N.  by 
Ancachs,  £.  by  junin  and  Huancavelica.  S.  by  Ica  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop.  (iqo6  estimate)  150,000;  area 
>J»9i4  X)-  on-  The  eastern  boundary  follows  the  crests  of  the 
Wettiorn  Cordillera,  which  gives  to  the  department  the  western 
slopes  of  ikjAdain  mik  Uia  df»i««e  iMsfaa  of  Ihe  Hueai^ 
Chknciy,  Chilka,  Kheec,  Lena,  Mala  eal  Gtfhele.  iUtheiqlk 
the  dcpertaci  fonai  (ait  ef  Iks  fiinlfei  leib^  ikneii«a% 
fed  fiam  the  toowi  of  the  hl^  Andee,  provide  «eter  fbr  the 
irrigation  of  large  areas  de\'oJtd  to  the  raiding  of  cotton,  suRnr, 
sorghum,  Indian  com,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  gr.ipts  and  olives.  The 
sufjar  estates  of  the  Cai'ietc  are  .imong  the  best  in  Peru  and  .^rc 
served  by  a  narrow  gauge  railway  tcrmiimting  at  the  small 
port  of  Cerro  A.£ul  Indian  oirn  is  grown  in  C'hancay  and  other 
northern  valley*,  and  is  chiefly  used,  togetbcr  with  alialia  and 
barley,  in  fattening  swine  for  lard.  The  mineral  resources  are 
Aot  important,  though  gold  washings  in  the  Cafiete  valley  have 
keen  worked  since  cxrly  colonial  times.  One  of  the  most  ira- 
portaat  induauial  cstablMi— au  in  the  republic  it  the  smrttitu 
erorks  et  CMtpiki,  ea  the  Ontya  railway,  ia  the  Riaac  mSkf, 
wfaicb  leotivs*  etc*  Iioib  adgblxKiHiif  miMectf  tke  diitikt  of 
HuancUrf.  The  dsfHitmcBt  h  tnmd  from  S.W.  lo  N Jt.  Iqt 
thi'  Oroya  tail'.i:i>',  :md  several  short  lines  run  from  the  city  of 
Lima  to  neighbouring  towns.  Bc&idcs  Lima  (<7.«.)  the  principal 
to■■^n'i  uri-  lliittho,  fai'ieie  ([>ortl,  ("anta,  Vauyos,  Chomllos, 
Mir.iilores  and  Baxrajico — ihc  List  three  being  .vuii.mtr  reports 
for  the  people  of  the  capital,  with  \  ariable  p<]|>uiations  of  1 5, coo, 
6000  and  5000  r««pectively.  About  15  111,  S.  ot  Ltisa,  n«ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Lurin,  are  the  telebratcd  ruins  of  Pachacomac, 
which  are  believed  to  antedate  the  occupation  of  this  region 
by  the  Incas. 

UMA*  the  priadpal  dty  ead  tbi  capital  of  Pent  aed  of  the 
dcpartmeat  ead  province  of  I4na,  ea  tke  loft  beak  ol  the  riv» 
MkaaCp  f|  m.  akam  ite  Bouth  and  the  same  ditteace  E.  by  N. 
at  itt  mpoil  CeOie,  fa  is*  2'  54'  S.,  77*  7'  j6'  W.  Pop.  (1906 
estimate)  140,000,  of  whom  a  large  prt>p<jrfi(m  h  of  nepro 
descent,  and  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  binh.  The  ciiy 
is  about  480  ft.  above  ica-lcvel,  and  st.inds  on  an  arid  plain, 
which  rises  uently  toward  Ihe  S.,  and  occupies  an  anple  between 
thi  C'crros  de  .S.in  Je.'oninio  [ixi>i  ft  )  and  San  Cristobal  ( i-ii  i  f!  ) 
on  th«  N.  and  a  short  range  of  low  hiils.  Called  the  Cerrosde  San 
Bartolomi,  on  the  £.  The  surtotinding  region  is  arid,  like  all 
this  pert  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  tkraegh  irricatimt  l»rgc  areas 
liavD  been  brought  under  oiltivetkHi,  Mpadalty  aloat;  the  water- 
coHiwt.  Xbe]UBiacketIteeoa«oebe«tiesB.M.S.e(Iim 
and  i» led  ^  the aidtfac news «f  the kl^  AadML  It  baa 
hito'M'Wt  tmmm  im  aad  a  ncfng  torrent  in  summer. 
Ite  trifaiitaitoatt  iB  «C  Ihe  MUM  chaiacter.  except  the  Rio  Sufco. 
which  "  ~    .--      -  - 
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Rimac  a  few  milM  above  the  city.  Tbete,  with  the  Rio  Lutia. 
which  enters  the  Pacific  a  short  distance  S.  of  Chorrillos,  provide 
water  for  irrigating  the  districu  near  Liaa.  Ike  cHmate  vaike 
somewhat  frcnn  thist  of  the  arid  coast  fa  WmtaSt  hi  hai4Qf  a 
winter  otlear  ONBtbs  duncteiind  hr  ctoudy  dtlM,  dane  fiofs 
eod  enmrthwi  a  <hfadta|  nfa.  Tke  elr  fa  Ah  eoaee  fs  reer 
and  chilly.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  rlear  and  thv  air 
dry  The  mean  temperature  lor  the  year  is  66"  F.,  the  winter 
minimum  being  50"  and  the  summer  majiirnum  jS* 

llic  older  part  of  Lima  was  laid  out  and  built  with  m.ithe- 
tnatical  regularity,  the  streets  crossiri:  i.i  h  other  nt  right 
angles  and  cnckmiig  square  areas,  c^ed  m<iniam$,  oi  nearly 
uniform  sixe.  Later  extensions,  however,  did  not  follow  this 
plan  strictly,  end  there  is  mam  eariatioo  from  the  straight  line 
in  the  straeta  end  ebo  fa  the  ifac  and  shape  of  the  manzanaa. 
The  ateeete  ete  fOBsMr  pe»«d  edtb  eobWe  MMe  and  Uihlod 
vefaetriiitr  A  ktwd kMdmid  ef  aMNbn  con. 
JoanrtfyeBcltcfcethedty,ecem|^|tht  rftsof  the  eM 
bridt  ewb  (it  to  aa  ft.  Ulki  w  t»  Tt  It.  tUek  et  the  base  aad 
0  ft.  at  the  top)  which  were  constructed  in  15S5  by  a  Fleming 
named  I'edro  Ramon,  and  were  rawd  by  Henry  Mciggs  during 
the  atlministration  of  I'rcsidcnt  Balta.  The  water-supply  is 
derived  from  tlic  Rimac  aad  liltere<l,  and  the  drains!"*,  once 
cirried  on  the  surface,  now  passes  into  a  system  of  subterraneaa 
sewers.  The  streets  and  suburbs  of  Lima  arc  served  by  tramways, 
mostly  worked  by  electric  traction.  The  suburban  lines  include 
two  to  Callao,  one  to  Magdalene,  aad  one  to  Kfirafiores  and 
ChoniUos.    On  the  north  side  of  the  river  ia  the  suburb  or 

fa  init  pan  by  the  poofer  duaa.  Ike  priadpel  •qvine  ait 
the  Ifaia  Ifiigwr,  Phaa  Boifwir  <faiaMdr  P-  de  la  InqeUdDa 
end  P.  de  fa  Tadnwadnirli),  Ileae  ds  h  Bxposicion,  and  Plaze 

del  Acho.  on  the  north  tide  of  the  river,  the  site  of  the  bull  ring. 
The  public  gardens,  connected  with  the  F.xposition  palace  on  tlie 
•S.  side  of  the  city,  and  the  Liiseo  Colon  are  pofiular  among 
the  Limcnos  as  pleasure  resorts.  The  long  i'aseo  Colon,  with 
its  parallel  drives  and  paths,  is  ornamented  with  trcos,  shrubbery 
and  statues,  notably  the  Cdumbus  statue,  a  group  in  marble 
designed  by  the  sculptor  Salvatore  Revelli.  It  is  Ihe  favourite 
fashionable  resort.  A  part  of  the  old  wagon  road  frnm  Urea  to 
Caliao,  which  was  paved  and  improved  with  walks  and  tiect 
by  vieenqr  (yitiggias,  is  elio  madi  frequented.  The  eetaw 
(j  aw  tanjd  ktOat  torn  the  dty  te  Msgdekno  twe  bteatifcd 


Awem  ethty  pabllc  motn  eie  tbo  Betaalf  d 

the  Grau  and  Bolognesi  avenues  (parts  of  the  Boulevard),  the 
Acho  avenue  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rimac,  and  the  celebrated 
avenue  of  the  Lk'scalzos,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  Ixjrdered 
with  statuary.  The  noteworthy  monuments  of  the  city  are 
the  bro'uc  equestrian  statue  of  bolivar  in  the  plaza  of  that  name, 
the  Columbus  statue  already  mentioned,  the  bolognesi  statue 
in  the  small  square  of  that  name,  and  the  San  Martin  statue  in 
the  Plaaa  dc  la  Exposirton.  Ihe  iJnd  of  May  m<)oufflcnt,  e 
marble  sliali  crowned  by  n  golden  bronze  figure  of  Vitlory, 
the  CeSee  toad  aoacce  the  Beuleveid.  Moat 
Mi«  tke  poUle  baOdtafioiyBab  tfwcMhtdiai» 
whose  twfa  tewew  aad  kwad  facade  Vxk.  down  apoa  tke  nua 
Mayer.  lUfoaadetkMideaeiraebhlinisss bettkevatkadtel 
was  not  consecrated  until  1615.  The  great  earthquake  of  1746 
reduced  it  to  a  mass  oi  ruins,  but  it  was  reconstructed  by  n^S, 
practically,  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  double  aisles  and  ten 
richly-decorated  chaf>els,  in  one  of  which  rest  the  remains  of 
Francisco  i'izarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  Alio  facing  the  same 
square  arc  tiie  krctucpiacopal  and  government  palaces;  the 
latter  formerly  the  palace  of  the  viceroys.  The  interesting  com 
of  the  Inquisition,  whose  tribaaeb  rivalled  those  ol  Madrid  in 
cruelty,  faces  upon  Plasa  BelbM^  at  also  the  old  Univefsity  of 
Saa  Miicos»  «Uch  detei  ttm  iSlXMdkeefecultiesof  thralogy. 
faw,  niiiaB.  phSoMpky  and  Jboalaie,  — thftnariii,  aad 
edteii^reiive  aed  poKtloti  ectOMQfh  The  dwidMi  aad* 
ceaveau  of  liM  ere  ifcWy  4|AiWi^^ 
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convent  of  San  FranciVo,  near  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  the  largest 
Oioaastic  cilablishmcnt  in  Lim.i  and  contains  some  very  fine 
carvings.  Its  d>urcl>  is  the  baest  ia  the  city  after  the  cathedral  . 
Other  noteworthy  churches  arc  those  at  the  convenu  of  Sanio 
Domingo,  La  Merced  and  San  Augustine.  Tkm  ut  a  number 
ei  conventual  establishments  (for  both  twwft,  iHM^  with  their 

ch^tliyUii  witb  tJM  mmIIk 
■Nkt  IV  •  MmI  of  6C  imltatttiit  difiiad  tp 

•aces.  An  tttncdTa^  tad  pobapa  the  most  popular  pobUc 
building  in  Lima  h  the  EzpodtioB  palace  on  the  plaza  and  in 

the  public  fudenaof  the  same  name,  on  the  south  si<lc  of  ihc 
city.  It  dates  from  187};  its  balls  are  used  for  irapurtant  pubHv: 
assembli^,  and  its  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  National 
Historical  Institute,  its  museum  and  the  i;Ltllt~ry  of  historical 
paintings.  Other  noteworthy  edifices  and  i.'isuiutions  arc  the 
National  Library,  the  Lima  Geographical  Society,  founded  in 
tS88;  the  Mint,  which  dates  from  1565  and  is  considered  to  be 
mie  of  the  best  in  South  America;  the  great  bull-ring  of  the  Plaxa 
del  Acho,  which  dates  from  1768  and  can  seat  8000  speaaton, 
Conapcta  ■ariMt;  »  modm  pfiritiBtiaiyt  tiid  vadoua 
cfeuitdih  oatitnitaB.  &iaddIiloaiolhaalda^wBnityf«tJ» 
tUm  BoKvar,  wUdi  has  been  modanbed  andgmat^  bfpcoved, 
Lima  baa  a  school  of  engincen  and  mines  (founded  1876),  the 
old  college  of  San  Carlos,  a  normal  school  (iounded  i<)05),  a 
school  of  agriculture  (situated  outside  the  city  limits  and  founded 
in  i^oi),  two  schools  for  girls  under  the  direction  of  religious 
sisters,  an  cpiscop.il  semin.iry  called  the  Scminario  Conciliar 
dc  Santo  Torihio,  and  a  mItooI  o{  arts  and  trades  in  wh:ch 
elementary  technical  instruction  is  given.  Under  the  old  regime, 
primary  instruction  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but  the  2cih 
century  brought  about  important  cbaaffea  in  tius  napcct 
In  addition  to  the  primary  aebMli^  ttl 
fNt  night  ackoola  lew 

Tfen  MMeoMi  «( ite  dqr 
nd  have  mud  waUs  supported  by  ■  WMilin  >>mnnit  which 
•adose  open  spaces,  called  faiiM.  aranad  lAidttlH  Hvfng  rooms 
arc  tanged.  The  better  daas  of  dwellings  have  two  floors  and 
ate  sometimes  btult  of  brick.  A  projecting,  lattice^ndoscd 
window  for  the  use  of  women  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  larger 
houses  and  gives  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  streets. 

Manufacturing  li.is  had  some  considerable  development  since 
the  closing  years  of  the  igth  century,  the  most  important 
■anufactories  are  established  outside  the  dty  limits  ;  they  produce 
cotton  and  wooUen  textiles,  tha  psodncts  of  the  sugar  csutes. 
choooiate,  cocaiM^  4pa  aad  djgawMLfcMt,  artificial  liquon, 
fMtoihaead  oil«  batit  Bnensttt,  BialciMB,  pq^o^  aonp  and  candies. 
Ika  coBuaaidal  iatetosu  o(  the  dty  an  iapoctaat,  a  iMft  part 
«f llaJMirfachriBf laKdiediiamtlilipabt.  WIthtopcn 
GWOaa  (ha  dty  h  aooaviad  by  t«e  Mann  nilMyi,  OH  of  ifUcb 
was  boflt  aa  aaffy  at  fJMS;  one  taflioqraaaa  MRbwBid  to  AncoQ, 
and  another,  the  hnoua  Oroya  line,  rms  inland  1  jo  m.,  crossing 
the  Western  Cordillera  at  an  clrvatirm  of  1 5,64 5  ft.  above  sca- 
levcl,  with  branches  to  Ccrro  dc  r.isco  and  Huari.  The  export 
trade  properly  belongs  to  Callao,  though  often  credited  id  Lima. 
The  Limefios  are  an  intelligent,  hospitable,  pieasuic-ioving 
people,  and  the  many  attractive  features  of  tbclr  dty  BlAl  it  a 
fawourite  place  of  residence  for  foreigners. 

.  wu  founded  on  the  i8tb  of  January  1535  by  Francisco 
I  it  Cindad  de  los  Reyes  (Oty  «f  the  Kings)  in 
Ghuks  V.  aad  OaOa  Jaaaa  his  mother, 
01^  SBOOidMf  to  MOM  attthoriiies,  ia  ra— Mnmilliia  d  the 
Itataf  the  Epiphany  (6th  Janaaiy)  iriicBiladMiiaU  tahave 
been  selected.  The  name  SMW  after  gave  place  to  that  of  Lima, 
a  Spanish  corraption  of  tha  QiidMin  w«d  Rinnc.  In  is4i 
Lima  was  made  an  epi.-vcopsl  ase,  wllidi  hi  1545  was  raised  to  a 
metrupulitan  sec.  Under  Spanish  tule,  Lin»  was  the  principal 
city  of  South  America,  and  for  a  time  was  the  entrrp6i  for  all  the 
Pacific  coast  colonics  south  of  Panama.  It  became  very  prosperous 
during  this  period,  though  often  visited  by  destructive  carth- 
qualics,  the  most  disastrous  of  which  was  that  <^  the  a.8lh  of 
October  1746.  when  the  cathedral  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
dtywcaaaadacidto 


Callao  was  destroyed.  Lima  was  not  materially  affected  by  the 
military  ojieralions  of  the  war  of  independence  until  iSji,  v.!iea 
a  small  amy  of  Argentines  and  Chileans  under  General  San 
Marthl  iavcstcd  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  1  ;th 
of  July  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  forces.  San  Martin 
was  prodaimed  the  protector  of  Pent  as  a  iree  state  on  tha 

aSth  af  Jdy,  but  aaai^  that  aflba  «B  tha  aalh  «l  StfNcBbar 
itM  ta  awif  a  IkatikMil  Muflft  with  BdNar.  Bi  Marcft 

1818  Lima  WW  again  visited  kf  a  destructive  earthquake,  and 
In  1854-1855  an  epidemic  of  yrilow  fever  carried  oflf  a  great 

iiuml.ier  of  its  inhal  ilar.ts.    In  November  when  a  hostile 

Spaiiiah  lleet  Vid^  on  the  co.ist,  a  conprc-.s  of  South  .American 
plenipotentiaries  was  held  here  to  com  crt  measures  of  mutual 
defence.  Lima  has  been  the  principal  sufferer  in  the  many 
revolutions  and  disorders  which  have  convulsed  Peru  under  the 
republic,  and  many  of  them  originated  in  the  dty  itself.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  capital  twice  fdl  into  the  hands 
of  foitigners,  once  in  1836  when  the  Bolivian  general  Santa 
Cms  made  himsdf  the  chief  of  a  Bolivian-Penivian  "*"*HtfTatiftlL 
and  «pla  ia  ti^j  what  as  hivadfaf  fovea  of  CUhaH  aad 
Hrmltm  wlUpaa  tended  at  Aafion  and  dcfbttad  the  Vmnrha 
forces  under  PMrident  Otb«goaab  The  dty  prospered  greatly 
under  the  two  administratfcifu  of  President  Ramon  Castilla, 
who  give  I'erj  its  first  taste  of  peace  and  good  government, 
and  under  those  of  Presidents  Balta  and  Pardo,  during  which 
many  Important  public  improvements  were  made.  The  grc.r  cit 
calamity  in  the  history  of  Lima  was  its  occupation  by  a  Chilean 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Baqi;c<iano  after  the  bloody 
defeat  of  the  Peruvians  at  MiraOores  on  the  isth  of  January 
tSSi.  Chorrillos  and  Miraflores  with  their  handsome  country 
residences  had  already  been  sacked  and  burned  and  their  hdpltSS 
residents  murdered.  Lima  escaped  this  fate,  thaals  ta  tha 
faUamatioB  af  Jdnipi  powcis,  bat  dmiai  tha  two  yean  aad 
aha  oHMhi  «f  thb  aceapathm  the  Chleaas  syetoaatically 
pillaaad  lia  paUfe  edidoas,  turned  the  old  unlvcitity  of  Saa 
Mareoa  hto  banadu,  destroyctJ  the  public  library,  and  carried 
away  the  valuable  contents  of  the  KxfMjbitJun  p.-ilare,  the  rrridrls 
and  apparatus  of  the  medival  scho<jl  and  other  educational 
institutions,  and  many  of  the  monuments  and  art  treasures  with 
which  the  city  had  l>ccn  enriched.  A  forced  contribution  of 
$1,000,000  a  month  was  imposed  upon  the  population  ;n 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  oistom  house.  When  the  Ctulcan 
garrison  under  Captain  Lypch  was  withdrawn  on  the  32nd  of 
October  i88j,  it  took  3000  wagons  to  cany  away  the  plunder 
which  had  not  already  been  shipped.  Of  the  government  palace 
and  other  piAMc  baiMfaigs  aothfag  e—ahie J  hat  the  bare  walls. 
The  taiWMt  ctoaeler  «f  the  paa|de^  aad  the  eynpathy  aad 
aaiiMBMe  ■■OMI^  offered  by  many  dvSlztd  natiotis,  con- 
tflband  la  a  venaHtably  speedy  recovery  from  so  great  a 
iiilrfiaiaafe  Under  the  direction  of  its  keeper,  Don  Ricardo 
Palma,  8315  volumes  of  the  public  library  were  recovered,  to 
which  were  added  valuable  contributions  from  other  countries. 
The  portraits  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  were  also  recovxred,  except 
five,  and  arc  now  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  E.xposition  jwlace. 
The  poverty  of  the  country  after  the  war  made  rcco%'cry  difhcult, 
but  years  of  peace  have  assbted  it. 

See  Mariano  F.  Par  Soldan.  Dueimario  itotfifieo-titaiiilico  dH 
Pfru  (Lima,  1877^;  Mateo  I'.i/  S<.l  lan  and  M.  F.  Pax  Soldan, 
(jtocnfia  dd  Peru  (I'arin,  1862):  Manud  A.  Fuente*.  Lima,  er 
SktUktt  of  tht  Capital  oj  Pent  (LBadoa,  I866):  C  K.  Markham. 

Cuso  and  Lima  (London,  1856),  ~   '  ~  "  ' 

Alexandre  Garisad.  Fmt  im  it 


Cuso  and  Lima  (Lowion.  1856),  ana  HitkrytfPen  (Chicago,  tStii); 
Alexandre  Garisad,  Ftnt  4»  Mtf6  (Lfana,  tgar):  and  C.  (t  Enock. 
i'mt  (Loodon,  iaat>.  Far  earner  useeHpnens  sse  works  referred  to 

  (A.J.L.) 


under  Paat;. 


UHACON  (from  the  Lat.  Umax,  a  slug),  a  curve  invented  by 
Blaise  Pascal  and  further  Investigated  and  named  by  G:l'' 5 
Personnc  de  Roberval.  It  is  generated  by  the  e Ttremiticf  i  f  1 
rod  which  is  constrained  to  nunc  i!..it  iis  mi  Idle  point  ir.^'  i'S 
out  a  circle,  the  rod  always  passing  through  a  fixed  point  00  the 
circumference.  The  polar  equation  is  fa+b  cos  9,  wfaeTtI 
M ■■length  of  the  rod,  and  6 -diameter  of  the  circle.  The  ctrnre 
may  be  regarded  as  an  cpitrochoid  (see  Epicycloid)  in  which  the 

idUBf  aad  iaaddadcs  have  equal  ndii.  Itiatbaiaveaeafa 
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central  conic  for  th«  locus,  and  the  fint  positive  pedal  of  a  circle 
lor  any  point.  The  iorm  of  the  limacon  depends  on  the  ratio  of 

the  two  constants;  if  ft  be  greater 
tlun  b,  the  curve  lie*  entirely  out-sidc 
the  drck;  if  a  equals  6,  it  is  known 
as  a  cardiotd  (q.v.)  ;  if  a  is  less  than 
b,  the  curve  has  a  node  within  the 
drcle;  the  particular  case  when 
b  =  2a  is  known  as  the  triscctriz 
(fA).  In  titt  iflu*  (i)  it  a 

lSSa!S«!rf^&n  be 

dedimd  firaoi  fts  Buchufeil  con- 
struct ion;  thus  the  length  of  a  focal 
chord  is  constant  and  the  normals  at 

the  (.xtrcmilics  of  a  focal  chord  intersect  on  a  fixni  circle 
'i  he  .irca  is  (fr'-fo-;  j Ir,  and  the  length  is  cxprcisiblc  as  an 
t;ij[.i;ic  iaU-gral. 

UMASOL,  a  seaport  of  C>7>rus,  on  Mrotiri  Bay  of  the  south 
coast.  Pop;  (iQot)  8298.  Excepting  a  fort  attributed  to  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  the  town  ia  without  antiquities  of 
interest,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  an  the  ancient  sites  of 
Aantlw*  and  Cadna.  UumA  hm  •  cPMfakiihte  timde  in 
f^wmtatdm.  Tlwtotniiraitietatmtff tternifaceof 
,  king  of  En);bnd,  with  Berengaria,  In  1191. 
(i)  (In  O.  Eng.  lim,  cognate  with  the  O.  Nor.  and  Teel 
/■nrr.  Swed.  and  Dan.  lem;  protjalily  ll.c  uorrl  is  to  h<-  rc  firn.!! 
to  a  rooi  li-  seen  in  an  obsolete  English  v.oni  "  Uih,"  a  limb,  and 
in  the  Ger.  died),  oripn.illy  any  portion  or  mcrr.bcr  of  the  bo<Iy, 
but  now  restrittcd  in  nic.ming  10  the  external  nicnibers  of  the 
body  of  an  animal  apart  Trura  the  head  and  trunk,  the  legs  and 
arms,  or,  in  a  bird,  the  wings.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  lower 
limbs  only,  and  is  synonymous  with  "  leg."  The  word  is  also 
iiHd  of  tte  iMk  bnachw  of  a  tree,  of  the  pnjectiat  1!^^ 
Uf9ofiiiointaiai^«f  tbearauof  aaoMtte:  Aa  a  tninifcitioB 
«!  tht  Lat.  wmmtrmm,  ttA  «iUi  mutkk  nferencc  to  the  church 

m  tht  "bodr  «f  CMM.'*  *'BUb'*  WM  frequently  used  by 
•edcsiastical  writers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  of  a  person 
as  being  a  component  part  of  the  church,  cf.  such  expressions 
"  limb  of  Satan,"  "limb  of  the  law,"  &c,  1  n  m  the  use  of 
niimOrum  in  medieval  I^alin  fcr  an  t-blatc  dc[)et,dciit  on  another, 
the  name  "limb'"  ia  given  to  an  oullyiiii;  portion  of  another, 
or  to  the  surboidinatc  mciuUrts  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  towns;  I'cvenscy  was  thua  a  "limb"  of 
Hastings.  (2)  An  edge  or  bvda,  fraquantly  used  in  scientific 
language  for  the  boundary  4f  a  Mtelk  Jt  h  thus  used  of  the 
•din  flf  tht  diik  of  tfat  M  «r  nooo,  «l  tht  MBiiidad  pact  «<  a 
ptialtraqtiliabgittVitei  XUi-voiiiiadmttMdfiiiniof 

Jiabe  "  or  "  JivlM^,'*  bl. «»  mc^  te «]»  dMloiM  w 

of  which  see  LuBtn. 

LIM6ACH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  manu- 
fatturii.j;  district  of  Cheninitz,  6  m.  N.W.  of  that  city.  Pop. 
(1x5  ,)  i.i  7  *3-  It  has  a  pulnir  park  and  a  monument  to  the 
oimi"  ;-t  r  Tai.  he.  Its  indu&iriis  include  the  making  of  worsteds, 
clolh,  ;-.lk  -iiul  ^•.•.ving-roachinci,  and  dyeing  .md  bleaching. 

UMSERi  an  bonunyaious  word,  having  three  meanings. 
(1)  A  t«»-«beded  caniice  fonniBg  a  dtrariwhlc  part  of  the 
«f  ttt  fUM  an  twvdSaf  cwiiafMand  hawing  on  it  a 


•eats  for  two  or  tbnt  gnnncn.  The  ncmb  cqahraknt  is  manl- 
train,  the  Ger.  Frots  (see  Aamuutv  aad  Okdnamce).   (3)  An 

ailjcclivc  meaning  pliant  or  flexible  and  80  U'  cd  \'>ith  ri-fi-rcncc 
to  a  pcrson'.s  mental  or  bodily  qualities,  quick,  nimble,  adroit 
(3)  A  n.^iitn.  J  icrni  for  ihc  holes  cut  in  the  flooring  in  a  ship 
above  the  kcd^n,  to  allow  water  to  drain  to  the  pumps. 


The  etymology  of  thaaa  words  b  obscure.  Acoonfing  to  the 
iVrv  £ii{/t(A  DtOimmry  the  origin  of  (i)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fr 
linunxiTt,  a  derivative  of  Hmon,  the  shaft  of  a  vehicle,  a  meaning 
which  .ippcars  in  English  from  the  15th  century  but  i«  now  obsok'te. 
c\cc(>t  a|.[uri. nlly  among  the  miner*  of  the  north  of  Engl.ind  The 
earlier  Eneli»h  forms  of  the  wont  arc  iymor  or  hmmtr  bkeat  su^- 
pe«tt  that  (J)  if  connected  with  "  limp."  which  he  refers  to  a  Teutonic 
mm        aMaaina  to  hum  down.  The  Km  Smffiik  thOtMrnf 


points  out  that  while  "  limp  "  does  not  occur  tlO  the  begiai^ng  of 

the  i8th  >.  nt  .ry,  "  limber    in  thi§  scn.sc  is  found  as  early  as  the 

l6th.  In  1  botn.isCrxiper'sdsi?  ?-l5')4)  rkfmurui  f.intnat RomauM 
el  BrU^innuae  (1565),  it  appear*  a*  the  En,;l.-h  r>iuiv,ili  nt  of  idht 
L.atin  Uniut.  A  poMiblc  dcriv.ition  connects  it  »uh  "  Umb." 

UMBORCH.  PHIUPP  VAN  (1633-171:),  Dutch  Remonstrant 
theologian,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  June  i6j.),  at  Amsterdam, 
where  his  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  received  his  education  at 
Uuocht,  at  LMta,  fa  Wa  nattfft  d^,  and  iaaihr  at  Utmbi 
University,  uhldi  ht  tntaaad  to  itfft'  I>  M  taoBM  • 
RanMinctrant  pastor  at  Cauda,  and  in  1667  he  was  transferred  (• 
Aatsterdam,  where,  in  the  following  year,  the  ofhce  of  profeaaST 
of  theology  in  the  R(  mon':tr\r;t  seminary  was  added  to  his 
pastoral  charge.  He  was  a  friend  of  John  Locke.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  00  the  joth  of  April  1712. 

Hii  most  important  work,  liutituliones  tktole[iae  chrtstiancie.  ad 
praxin  pulclts  el  promolii>ntm  pacts  ckrislianae  unue  dirnlte 
(Amsterdam,  16S6,  sth  cd..  1715).  is  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  system  of  Simon  EptscopEa  ami  Stephaa  Curcallsans  Tha 
fourth  edition  (171$)  included  a  poathumous  "  Relatio  bistorica  dt 
origine  ct  pranean  controvcr^iarum  in  foederato  Belgio  de  prae- 
destinatione.'*  tJadlurch  al^.'i  wrote  DtvtrilaU  reli[ionis  CkritUanM 
arnica  eoUatio  am  enuitto  Juiato  (Gouda,  1687) ;  Histona  Inquisi' 
tionii  (1693),  in  four  books  prc&ted  to  the  "  Lilier  Scnicntiarum 
Inquisitioais  Tolosanae  "  (1307-1333);  and  Commentariiu  in  Acta 
Apnkttnm  tt  in  Epislolat  ad  Romanes  el  ad  Ilebntu  (Rotterdam. 
1711).  His  editorial  labours  inrluded  the  publicatian  of  varloaa 
marks  of  his  ptedcee^ors,  and  of  F.pittalat  etdesitutkaM  praesiantium 
at  ernditomm  virorum  (Amsterdam,  16&4),  chiefly  oy  Jakobus 
.\ri:iln!uv.  Joannes  Uytcnlwgiirdus,  Konrad  Vorstius  (1^69-1633), 
(  ■  rhar  i  \  o»ius  {1577-1649),  Hugo  GrutiiK.  Siiimn  Eiti>cnpiu» 
Uiti  t;r.inil-unclc)  and  Caspar  Barlaeiis;  they  arc  of  great  value 
fur  the  history  of  Armini.ini»m.  An  Ensliih  tranUatton  of  the 
Theoloiia  was  publubed  in  1703  by  William  Jones  {^A  Compitit 


jj^j-    .  ^  ^  avpaand  ia  mi.  Sat 

UMBUSfl.  one  of  tbe  onny  amaD  feodal  atatea  bio  nWdi  IN 

duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine  was  split  up  in  the  aeoond  half  af  dw 

rrnlury.  The  firs!  rc  .ir.t.  W'alram  of  Arlon,  married  Judith 
the  d.tughtiT  of  I'rcdcrick  of  Luxemburg,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine 
(d-  lofts),  who  bi-»to\vcti  ufxin  him  a  portion  of  his  possessions 
lying  upon  lK>lh  sides  of  the  river  Mcuse.  It  rcccivcil  its  name 
from  thi.'  strong  castle  built  by  Count  W.ilram  on  the  river  Vesdre, 
where  the  town  of  Limburg  now  stands.  Henry.  Walran's  SOQ 
(d.  1 1 19),  was  turbulent  and  ambitious.  On  the  death  of  Godfhy 
of  Boudkm  (1089)  ha  iorcod  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  recognize 
him  as  duke  of  Lower  Lwraine.  He  was  afterwards  deposed 
aod  hnpalHMd  b|r  Caunt  Godfrey  of  LoBVifa  on  whoM  tht  duoal 
tftbtedbtMbcatawodby  thecnfMwBaBQfV.  (nt6).  Vor 
throe  generations  the  posKSsion  of  the  doeil  titlt  wu  i 
between  the  rival  houses  of  Limburg  and  Lotmfn.  At  I 
a  rc<onciliation  took  place  (1155);  the  name  of  duke  of  LoWT 
Lorraine  henceforth  disappears,  the  rulers  of  the  territory  on  tht 
Mcusc  become  dukes  of  Limburg,  those  of  Ihc  larger  territory  to 
the  west  dukes  of  Brabant.  With  the  death  of  Duke  Walram  IV. 
(1380)  the  succession  passed  to  his  daughti-r,  Irming.irtiis, 
who  was  nurricd  to  Reinald  I.,  count  of  Guelders.  Irmingardis 
died  without  issue  (izSi),  and  her  cousin,  Coimt  Adolph  of  Berg, 
laMdafal  to  the  duchy.  Hit  i%htt  woe  diqmted  by  Reinaid, 
who  <mm  hi  pctaaMbai  and  mt  nto^ini  by  the  emperor.  Too 
weak  to  assert  hia  liaim  by  force  of  arms  Adolph  aold  his  rights 
(i38j)  to  John,  duke  of  Brabant  (q.*).  This  led  to  a  loog  and 

<!LS(-(!ali'if;  .'.ar  fnr  five  yiars,  at  the  end  of  which  (i:S.S),  fjndirg 
the  ;i<jucr  of  Hxahaut  superior  to  his  own  Reinald  iii  his  tt;rii  s/ild 
Ixis  n^^hN  tu  rounl  llciiry  111.  of  Luxemburg.  Henry  and  Reinald, 
supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  other  allies,  now 
raised  a  great  army  The  rival  forces  met  at  Woeringen  (sth  of 
June  1 3S8)  and  John  of  Brabant  (ff.s.)  gained  a  compkie  victory. 
It  proved  decisive,  the  diichlc»«l  Limburg  and  Brabant  j 
under  the  rule  of  a  flbHHBB  MMMl|»  IktjMqr  < 
during  this  period  tht  blJIwIihl  tt 
Sprimont  and  Wallhora,  and  the  coontka  of  ' 
and  faUtcnhcrg.     whkh  vat  added  fa  so*  iM 
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Maastrickt.  The  provisions  and  privileges  of  the  funotu  Charter 
of  Brat»nt,  ihe  Joytuit  EnUU  (^  r.),  were  from  ihc  151b  century 
catcn<lcd  lo  Limburg  and  rcm.^Mn  i  i.i  f'lrcc  until  the  Trtnili 
Revolution.  By  the  ircaiy  oi  \Vcsi|ih,Ui.i  (164'*)  ihr  duthy  w.ii 
divi>kJ  iuto  two  [>onions,  the  COUntks  of  iJai  lhcm  and  Kalkcli- 
berg  with  Iho  town  of  Maastrichl  being  ceded  by  Spaiu  to  the 
I'jiitcd  Provinces,  where  they  formed  what  was  known  as  a 
"  Generality-Land."  At  the  pcMcof  Raatatt  (1714)  the  southern 
portion  poMed  uader  the  dominioo  of  the  Aitilrian  Uab^urgs 
4Bd  iocsMt  part  af  the  Auatriaa  Netherlands  untfl  tbc  Ficnch 
tmmm  ai04>  Dndng  the  period  of  Freach  nk  (1994- 
ili^  IJWMhk  wm  iMWtd  la  tte  (m  Acwii  dqnrtMMs  of 
OwiteatfllSHHlkiifibuk  biBMtlMoUauM«fLtadmrg 
was  restored  to  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  newly  created  idofdon 
of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  new  Limburg  comprised  besides 
ihf  rir;cii  lit  duchy,  a  pi,.<  r  if  (^cklcrland  ami  the  county  of  Looz. 
At  the  revolution  of  1830  I-iinbur?,  with  the  exception  of  Maas- 
tricht, threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Belgians,  and  during  the  nine 
years  that  Kins  William  rrfuud  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  lUlRiuni  the  LiinljurKcri  sent  representatives  to  tbc 
Icgisfatture  at  Brustcb  and  were  treated  as  Belgians.  When  in 
1899  the  Dutch  kioc  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of 
■'''^'"f  ihe  terms  of  the  settlement  propoted  by  the  treaty  of 
liflwlMI.  M  drawn  up  by  reptctentatives  of  the  great  powers 
ii  alyif  BiiiiBW  laood  heiself  conpaBed  to  idiaqiiU  poctions 
«f  UMnf  BBdloHnbuis.  The  put  oriitalMlfglhM  ky  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mcuse,  together  with  the  town  of  Maastricht 
and  a  number  of  communes — Wecrt,  Ilaclcn,  Kcpcl,  Horst,  &c. — 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  riwr,  became  a  sovereign  duchy  under 
the  rule  of  the  kipR  of  Htrllund.  In  exchange  for  the  cession  of 
the  rights  of  the  (Irrmanic  confederation  over  the  portion  of 
Luxemburg,  which  was  annexed  by  the  treaty  to  Belgium,  the 
duchy  of  Limbtug  (excepting  the  communes  of  Maastricht  and 
Vcnloo)  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  Germanic  ooofederalion. 
This  somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition  of  aSain  continued 
MMfl  1866,  wfaa  at  a  conference  of  the  great  potraei,  hdd  in 
Ladn  to  cooMir  the  Luxemburg  question  dto  Lonm^Kc), 
ll  vm  ipwil  I  lilt  Limburg  sbovldbtinci  tea  every  political 
lievkkGcnnany.  LimburgbscmtbcaeatelhaBiatepalpart 
el  Dutch  territory. 

See  P.  S.  Ernst.  Uittoirt  du  Limbomri  (7  vols..  U^kc.  1837-1853); 
C  j.  Laja&  Df  Lmdm  tarn  Ovtrmuu  im  Zomderkcia  ttidi  (Leiden, 
tW9)i  M.  J.  de  Foully,  Hutoirt  d*  Maastricht  it  us  tmironi 
(1850);  Dtptomaikkt  beuheidtn  Ittre^'mit  de  Limburg-Luxem- 
buffsche  aanfeUfenlKden  iS66-tS67  ( 1  li.-  H  isue.  1868);  and  K. 
Fruin,  Gtickud.  der  SlauU-ImUiUnrtn  tn  Hedcriand  (The  H.'jguc, 
1901).  (G.  E.) 

UMBOBfl,  or  LtKBOi»o,  the  smallest  of  the  nine  provinces 
eC  BdUtaBS  oeaqiyiag  the  nortb-cest  cooMr  ol  the  kingdom. 
II  ecpsMnto  oa^  a  poctka  e<  tks  aackat  duchy  ei  Limburg 
(m  abevi).  lha  patt  mm.  of  Ike  Mease  «m  taasfemd  to 
HeOaad  the  hamkm  eaafirsaes,  end  a  farther  poitka  «at 
atlsdicd  to  the  pravtaoe  of  IMiie  tada^  tbe  etdopkalnov. 
called  Dolhiin.  Much  of  the  province  is  rcpresaitedbjT  thevild 
heath  district  called  the  Campine.  recently  discovered  to  form 
an  extensive  coal-field.  The  opt  raiioiii  f  r  working  it  were  only 
begun  in  i<>o6.  North-west  of  Huistli  is  Bevcrioo,  where  all  the 
Belgian  tro'>|j%  thi'Aigh  a  course  of  instruction  annually. 
Among  the  towns  are  Uasscit,  the  capital,  St  Trond  and  Loos. 
From  the  but  niiaed  kderivcd  the  title  of  the  family  known  as 
the  dukes  of  Loos,  whose  antiquity  equals  that  of  the  extinct 
Hip^g  family  of  Limburg  itself,  llie  title  of  due  dc  L<ooz  is  one 
Oi  Ike  foor  eikting  decal  titka  ia  iJh  Methokadik  tiie  ether 
three  bcteffd'Afeebacg.  Croy  aad  dVmL  Ikihan  caatains 
6oj,oSsscresor94Jsq.m.  In  1904  thipapaklka  —  efMSg. 
giving  an  average  of  17 1  per  iq.  m. 

UHBURC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prus'ian  province  of 
Uease-Nassau,  on  the  l.ahn,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  dating 
from  13 1 5.  and  on  the  m.xin  line  of  railway  from  Coblenz  to 
LoUar  and  Cassel,  with  a  branch  to  Frankfort-on-Main.  Pop. 
(1905)  Q9I7-  It  is  the  scat  <A  :i  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The 
■aeinswi^Bwiigt^^         dsdta^^  St^^Oeg^Uie 


river.  This  wasfoaadedbyQiandKanlbeld.ce«ntef  Nkfto" 

bhngau,  early  in  the  lotb  century,  and  wu  cMsecntal  k 

i.'jv  It  wjs  rr.-^tiiT.  d  in  iS7;-i=.-S  I.irr  hurj  hiJ  a  castle,  a 
new  town  hall  and  a  stmnia.-y  (or  the  education  of  priests;  its 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  tobacco,  soap, 
machinery,  pottery  and  leather.  Limburg,  which  was  a  flourish- 
ing  place  during  the  middle  agirs,  had  its  own  line  of  counts  until 
1414,  when  it  was  purdiascd  by  the  elector  of  Trier.  It  passed 
to  NasMu  in  iSoj.  In  September  1796  it  was  the  scene  ef  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Austxians  under  tb(  archdtike  Ckaifct 
over  the  French. 

Sn>  1 1  [llclirattd,  £«a4vf  ss  dcT  Lokn  mnttr  ^OMdUnteiafl  t344' 
1634       J '  .den,  1899). 

UMBDRO.  the  eeuth-eestcmneet  aad  aodkA  pnwkoe  ef 
HolUnd,  bounded  N.  by  Gckkdei^  M.W.  by  Nertli  Brabeat, 

S.W.  by  the  Belgian  province  «(  Lkilnirg,  and  S.  by  that  of 
Lt£ge,  and  E.  by  Germany.  Ittaeak  850  sq.  m. ,  and  iu  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  281,934.  It  is  watered  by  the  Mouse  (Maas) 
which  forms  part  of  its  south-western  boundary  (with  Belgium) 
and  then  flowi  through  its  northern  portion,  and  by  s'jch  tribu- 
taries as  the  Gcul  atid  Koer  (Ruhr).  Its  capital  is  Maastricht, 
which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  two  admini^tralivadMdCtakfta 
which  it  is  divided,  tbc  other  being  Roermond. 

UMBURG  CHRONICLE,  or  Ytsn  Uupukceksks,  the  aeaw 
of  a  German  chronicle  written  most  probaUy  by  Hkman  EBica 
von  Wolfhagen  after  140Z.  It  is  a  source  for  the  history  of  the 
Rhiacland  between  tudaod  IJ98,  butkpakapeaHRvilaabk 

the  ekl  Oanaa  ioUc-songs  aad  Mkl  «ftkk  ft  otalitaB.  It 

has  eke  a  certain  philologicsl  kttoMt. 
The  chronicle  was  fint  published  by  J.  F.  Fautt  in  t£l7.  aad  hsa 

been  edited  by  A.  Wyw  for  the  Utmumenta  Germmnict  kitUrit*. 

Drutteht  Ckrpnitm,  Band  iv.  (Hanover,  iS8i).    Sec  A.  Wyss,  IN* 

Limbur^fr  Oi'ftik  ii".!-rsuckl  (Marbiir,;,  11^75} 

UMBUROITB,  in  petrology,  a  dark-coloured  volcanic  rock 
resembling  basalt  in  appearance,  but  containing  normally  no 
felspar.  The  name  is  («kca  from  Limburg  (Germany),  where  Uwgr 
occur  in  the  wcQ-known  rock  of  the  KakottuhL  Thty  eoadA 
MMitkWy  of  oUvfae  and  augite  with  a  fanmkli  gkeqr  fraaad 
nani.  TheamlteBay  begreea,baeHeiaeaauanalykbn(aB 
or  viokt;  thaolhike  k  waid^  pak  green  or  cokutleM,  but  k 
sometimes  ydkw  (byaksfderite).  In  the  ground  mass  e  second 
generation  of  hmal!  euniorphi';  .iiifritt'S  frequently  occurs,  more 
rarely  olivine  is  present  also  as  an  ingredient  of  tbc  matrix. 
The  principal  accessory  minerals  arc  titanifcrous  iron  oxides  and 
apatite.  Felspar  though  sometimes  present  is  never  abundant, 
and  nepheliiie  also  is  unusual.  In  some  limburgitcs  large 
phcoocysls  of  dark  brown  hornblcode  and  biotite  ate  fouoid, 
mottly  with  incfular  boeders  blackened  by  iHplkajimlWW 
there  are  krge  aystak  of  loda  'fflbirfW  «r  aaaithecfaieL 
Hauyne  is  an  ingrrdirnt  of  some  of  the  IkdMlihes  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Iskads.  Socfca  of  ttk  mm  OCCBT  la  COaMcrahk 
Boadwft  k  Oemaay  Qthka  dknkt)  aad  to  Behcoda,  eke  k 
Scotland,  Auvergne,  Spain,  Africa  (Kilimanjaro),  Brazil,  &c 
They  are  associated  prittcipally  w^ith  basalts,  ncpbeline  and 
Icucitc  basalts  and  inonehiiiuitei.  From  the  last-named  rocks 
the  limburgiies  are  not  c;it.ily  sepir.ited  as  the  two  classe5  bear 
a  very  c!o^e  le'jcni'.il.mee  in  :-t  ruct  ur^-  an<!  in  mineral  cum[ioi:t :  , 
though  many  autliorilies  believe  that  the  ground  mass  of  the 
monchiquitcs  is  not  a  ^lass  but  crystalline  analdtc.  Limburgites 
may  occur  as  fiows,  as  sills  or  dykes,  and  arc  sometimes  hi^f 
vesicular.  Closely  allied  to  them  are  the  au(UiUs,  which  aW 
distiavikhad  oal^  by  the  abeeaoe  of  oUviae;  cnnpka  am 
k  nowB  fraai  BehHda,  Aavergae,  the  Caaaiy  Ukirfi,  Inkad,  Aar 

UMBOS  (Ut.  for  **  edge,"  "  fringe,"  eg.  of  a  tmient).,a 
thcobgical  term  denoting  the  border  of  Mi,  where  dwell  those 
who,  while  not  condemned  to  torture,  yet  arc  deprived  of  the 
joy  of  heaven.  The  more  comnwn  form  in  English  is  "  limbo," 
which  IS  Hied  both  in  the  technical  theological  sense  and  deriva- 
tively in  the  sense  of  "  prison,"  or  for  the  condition  of  being 
lost,  deserted,  obsolete.  In  theology  thm  alt  (t)  the  I  fatal 
ImJoMlmm,  aad  (s)  the  limtmt  Fttrmm, 

a.  na  limhm  l^mm  er  fmmwm  ktheebeds  i»»MA 
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^mmm  Utap  Vdknt  aciwi  liii,  M  with  thdr  origiMi 
rib  uawulM  wtmy  bgr  hiptbin,  wen  Md  to  be  consigned;  the 
c^tcflDiy  todudcd,  aot  mbapUvd  Inbats  lacMliir,  but  also 
MIou.  CHtiM  aod  tlic  KkB.  tte  wd  "finbiN,'* indie tlim- 
logical  application,  occun  first  in  lhc5iaHMof  TbMias  Aquinas; 
for  its  extensive  currency  it  is  perhaps  tnost  indebted  to  the 
Cjnnudia  of  D.inlc  (/«/  c.  4)-  The  q;j<.ii;un  as  l<>  the  destiny 
(d  uA^n[i  dyinn  uuL.ijjti^ol  prcscnlol  lUdf  lo  theologians  at 
a  compa rat i wily  cjriy  piriixi,  GiiKr.ally  spc,ii;iiiK  ii  tnay  i.: 
ixid  that  the  Gic«k  liitiieri  inciitHfd  to  a  chmiul  and  the  Latin 
fathers  to  a  gloomy  view.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Oral.  40} 
iay»  "  that  such  childrca  as  die  unbapUicd  without  their  own 
fialt  iball  neither  be  glorilied  nor  pmobed  by  the  righteous 
JndK  *■  bnint  doM  no  wkltatoeti,  though  tbef  die  uo- 
iMfHinhfl,  lad  ta  irtlnf  wuMtdag  lottthaa  bdox  llw  Mtlidit  «t 

Severn  of  Aniiack  end  thcw  optriom  «lkk  ft  fa  ahnosi 

impossible  to  (iiStiriRuiih  from  the  Pciagian  view  ihai  iliitJrtn 
dying  un!M[)U/<'<l  might  be  admitted  to  eternal  life,  ihougli  not 
10  the  kinKilom  of  (jo<1.  Iu  hi?>  rc<oil  fiotn  I'tl.i;p.in  heresy, 
Awifustir  f  wui  tom(x.llL'd  to  »har[Kn  ihc  aatillicMS  between  the 
state  of  the  ij'.eii  jrid  thai  of  the  l-rst.  and  lau^ht  thai  there 
are  only  two  itliL*(iuitiivi:» — to  itc  with  Ciirut  or  with  the  devil, 
to  be  with  Him  or  against  Him.  FoUo^ing  up,  as  be  thought, 
itt  MHter'a  leKbing,  Fulgentius  declared  that  it  is  to  be  believed 
MMkiadHbiUible  truth  that,  "  not  only  men  who  have  come  to 

Uk  ii«e  of  —rtiw  but  inlaiM  ijpmt,  whtUM  in  iMi  snoOMf's 
nomb  or  atttt  hibih,  wttboyl  baplum  in  tbn  omw  «f  Ito  Fultcr, 
Son  «4  IWy  €b«w    f»Bithed  wiik  «WH^ 
in  eternal  mJ*  Letct  UMolQ|inB»  end  acboolnini  bilotrDd 

Augustine  in  reiecting  the  notion  of  any  final  position  inter- 
mediate  between  heav<tn  and  hell,  but  otherwise  inclined  to  lake 
the  mildest  poisible  view  oi  the  de^iiny  of  ibc  irresponsible  and 
unbapliiii.d.  'Ihu*  the-  prop-jiiiioti  of  Innocent  111.  that  "the 
punishment  of  original  iici  1^  dejuivaijon  of  the  vision  of  (jod  " 
is  practically  repeated  by  Aquinas,  itcoius,  and  all  iha  other 
great  theologians  of  the  scholastic  period,  the  only  outstanding 
exception  being  that  of  Gregory  «(  Rimini,  who  on  this  account 
was  afterwards  called  "tortorinfantum."  Thcficstauthotitaiive 
dcdnnliiwodlNiinlin  Church  upon  UiUsabjna  WMUtttawdc 
by  tfcfe  Mdmd  MUMfl  of  Lyon*  (1774).  «*d  CWfinnad  kr  Uw 
floundt  «r  FlonBve  O419).  «Ab  the  wumnnm  tt  (hn  mi** 
Ktitatlvci  «r  ibe  CcMk  Churcb,  tn  tin  tifcct  tJiM  **  the  loub  of 
those  who  die  in  mortal  sb  or  in  original  sin  only  forihwiib 
descend  into  hell,  but  lo  be  punished  with  unequal  punishments." 
retrone  remarks  (Pr»d.  I'hcct.  pi.  iii.  chap.  6,  ;\rl.  4)  thai  iho 
djr.iiJt ii>n  of  irif.mt*  and  also  the  cunipirative  lifiluneij  of  the 
punishment  involved  in  lliib  are  iJiUi  dc  Jidc,  Lut  iiolliiiig  is 
determined  a»  to  the  i^bcc  w  bH.i>  ibcy  occupy  in  bcli,  as  lo  what 
COOMilwlcs  the  disparity  of  their  punishment,  or  as  to  their 
condition  after  the  day  of  judgment,  la  the  council  of  Trent 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was 
inpUod  in  dcprivMiea  of  the  viiion  of  Cod.  and  no  dafioiti^ 
MS  nuempiM,  Uw  Pwrninlranft  aaiauinijig  tbe  tmnr  vkw 
thnt  tte  "BahMi  WbMIW**  WMndub  wbterrancan  fircless 
chamber,  whik  tbe  Finndiaras  placed  it  In  a  region  of  light 
I  ihc  earth,  Some  theologians  continue  lo  mainuin  with 
BcU,i:ir.ine  that  the  inf.ujts  "  in  limbo  "  are  affected  with  some 
degree  of  sadness  on  aetount  of  a  fdt  privation  ;  others,  follurt  iiig 
the  iWJui  prafdnliihUiouii  oi  Cclcstinc  Sfrondali  ( 1647-iOvOI, 
hold  that  they  enjoy  every  kind  of  natural  feLciiy,  as  regards 
thtar  souls  now,  and  as  regards  their  bodies  alter  the  tcsurri-ction, 
just  as  if  Adam  had  not  sinned.  In  tbe  condemnation  (1794) 
of  the  synod  of  Pisloia  (1786),  tbe  twenty-sixth  article  declares 
it  to  be  false,  rash  and  injurious  10  tfftt  Pciagian  the  doctrine 
that  tbote  dying  in  orittnal  lia  iic  not  poniibcd  witlt  fii«,M  if 
ihtt  awMtf  tkM  tlwn  Ii  ■»  faiwimdidt  ptaB%  iMo  iM  firit 
and  puni«b«eat,  bMHM  «bo  iiiniim  of  Ood  tad  overiaitbg 
damnation. 

1.  The  Limbus  Poi'nun,  Limhus  Inftrni  ot  Sinus  Abrakae 
("  Abraham's  Bosom  ' ),  is  defined  in  Roman  Catboltc  theology 
«o«b*  ptauo  i»  tbo  (uidMwoiM  whtio  tkt  taiottof  tbe  QM 


Tei^MHMt  WMWifiiicd  I 
int»  bdL*  Retarding  tbe  locality  and  in 
fieiiifiinw  antbLig  has  been  taught  as  Jt  fide.  It  is  sometimes 
regarded  a*  having  been  dosed  and  empty  since  Christ's  descent, 
but  other  authors  do  not  think  of  it  a«  separate  in  plare  fiom  the 
limhus  infantum.  The  whole  idea,  in  the  l.alin  Church,  ha^  beea 
j  i  ,  I  ,  1 1  scribed  as  the  mere  caput  mortutim  of  the  old  catholic 
diuJiiii.^  of  llade-s,  which  was  gradually  superseded  in  the  West 
liy  that  of  purgatory. 

UME  (O.  Eng.  hm,  Lat.  lim»s,  mud,  from  fiiterr,  to  smear),  the 
name  given  to  a  viscota  eiudation  of  the  bolly-ircc,  used  for 
snaring  birds  and  knonrn  a»  **  bifd-Kme."  In  cbeniMfy,  iL  h 
the  popular  name  of  oicioaa  onida^  GoO^  ■  i 
in  vety  cni<y  timca  as  a  comptmM.  of  monnm  lad  i 
matctUlt.  It  b  prepared  by  tbe  bnrnlng<'BAaatone(nprooa» 
descnbcd  by  Dioscoridcs  and  Pliny)  in  kilns  similar  to  those 
described  under  Cemckt.  The  value  and  subsequent  trcaimeflt 
of  the  prixiurt  dcp<-nd  on  the  purity  of  the  limestone;  a  pure 
.Stone  yklJj  a  "  fat  "  limc  w  hich  rc^.dily  ilakts;  .in  impure  stone, 
especially  if  majjncila  be  present,  >i(ldi  an  almost  ur.slak.ible 
"  poor  "  lime.    See  Clmfnt.  Cosc  KiiTt  a&d  MOKTAt,  for  details. 

Pure  ral'  ium  oxide  "  (juicl;  hme,"  obtained  by  he,iting  the 
pure  carbonate,  b  a  white  amorphous  substance,  wfaicb  can  be 
readily  melted  and  boiled  in  tbe  electric  furnaoai  Cubic  and 
adcular  crystals  being  deposited  on  cooling  the  vapoiir.  It 
combines  with  water,  evolving  much  heat  and  cnmbCog  (0 
pieces;  Ibit  epeiation  la  wnned  "  ilaiung  "  and  the  KUdtlng 
product  "lihMd  lime";  it  b  dieniically  equivaleok' to  tbe 
CDttverstoo  of  tJie  oxide  into  hydrate.  A  solution  of  tbe  bydcate 
in  water,  luiown  as  lime-water,  has  a  weakly  alkaline  reaction; 
iliscmpjoyedin  the<!etc>.ti<)not  carbonic  acid  MilkoftiBe'* 
consists  of  a  cream  <jf  the  hydrate  aud  water.  Dfy  lime  I 
action  u[>on  chlorine,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur 
alihoush  in  the  presence  of  water  eomhinaiion  en-tutit 

In  medicine  litiie-water,  applied  externally,  Is  an  asliingcnl 
and  desiccativc,  and  it  enters  into  the  preparation  of  lina- 
mcntum  calds  and  carron  oil  whidi  arc  employed  to  heal  burns, 
eczema,  &c  Applied  intcrna%«  iiiae>w»ier  it  an  antacid;  it 
prevents  the  curdling  of  milk  10  bme  Imnpi  (bence  its  pie- 
scripiion  lor  iofaats) ;  it  also  acUaan(Mtiic  fedalino.  CaJriuBi 
phosphate  is  nuicb  empkycd  in  ttoaling  ricfceta«  and  caidiH* 
ddodde  in  bacmeptyib  and  h  srmupbylia.  tt  i»  an  nnlidote  lof 
ndncnd  and  eaue  odd  pouwuing. 

UME.*  or  Linden.  The  lime  trees,  spcdes  of  TiV.a.  arc 
familiar  timber  trees  with  sweet-scented,  honeyed  flowers,  »hicli 
.itc  borne  on  .1  common  peduncle  procec^ling  from  the  middle  of 
a  long  bract.  The  Rcnu'i,  uhich  gives  the  n.tme  to  (Hp  nsiiiral 
order  Tiliace.ic,  contains  about  ten  species  of  trcc>,  n.r.ivi-s  of 
the  north  temperate  zone.  The  gcntr.il  name  Ttlia  emifpat*, 
the  name  given  by  Linmcus  to  the  Farop^.m  Bme,  includes 
scvrnl  well-markod  sub-spedes,  often  regarded  as  distinct 
bpeeies.  Thcsc  arc:  (1)  the  small-Icaved  lime,  T.  partiJalM 
(or  T.  cordaitt),  probably  wild  in  woods  in  England  and  alio  wild 
throughout  Enmpe,  acept  in  tbr  oaUeHio  aeotlHenatt  and 
Russian  Aalt.  (a)  T.  jaMnBiiie,  tbe  <enimoa  llne»  whfcb  b 
widely  plaflud  In  muSu  but  nnC  Wild  tbcfcv  btt  a  ksa  nortbcriy 
distribution  than  T  (crditia,  from  which  it  diAcrs  in  its  somewhat 
larger  leaves  and  downy  fruit.  (3)  The  large-leaved  lime, 
T  p!^!yphy!!o%  (or  T  gr.Tndifplin),  oreufs  only  as  ari  it;troduclion 
in  liritain,  and  wild  in  F.urope  yiulli  of  Denmark.  It  differs 
from  the  other  iwo  limes  in  its  larRer  leaves,  often  4  in.  across, 
which  arc  downy  beneath,  its  downy  twigs  and  its  prominently 
ribbed  fruit.  Tht  b'mc  sometimes  acquires  a  great  site;  one  is 
recorded  in  Norfolk  as  bang  16  yds.  in  drcumfcrcnce,  and  Ray 
mentions  one  of  ihc  same  girth.  The  famous  linden  tree  which 
gave  tbe  town  of  McaatMidt  in  WOntentberg  ibe  naaw  of 


'XfmeitifaA'ondcrfPwnfn  Klndm' 

The  limc  is  a  vcrj'  favour- te  rree. 


was  9  ft.  in  diameter. 

It  is  an  object  of  beauty  in 


'  This  isiln  altered  form  of  O.  £m.  and  Nf .  F.ng.  /iriji;rf.CcT.£t)«4{<, 
connate  wiih  Gr.  IXarti,  the  silver  nr.  "  Linden  "  m  En((lish  nican« 
jvoparly  "  mad>:  of  lig^-w  iiad— wood."  and  tb«  tnnisfcreacc  to 
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tbe  sprini  when  (he  ddiartdiy  tmmfttmk  pan  kncs  tie 

bunting  Irani  the  protcclioa  of  Ihtt  piak  aad  wUte  ttiputes, 

whkh  ha%e  lormrd  the  bud  scales,  and  rtUins  its  fresh  grtcn 
during  early  sumniir.  Laur,  the  fragrance  of  i(s  flowers,  rich 
in  honey,  atlracls  innumcralilc  bi-cs,  in  ihc  aulumn  llic 
becomes  a  ckar  yellow  l>iit  Mxjn  falls.  Arnon;;  ihc  many  ijnioui 
avenues  of  lirrns  may  he  rmnhuiai!  tlial  whiih  gave  the  name 
to  one  of  the  bc&t-known  ways  in  Uerlin,  "  Unter  den  Linden," 
•ad  the  avenue  al  'I'nnity  College,  CambridRe. 

The  cc«miini<  v.ilue  ul  ilu-  irit  chtclly  li-i  in  the  inn*-r  bark  or 
U\»  r  (Lat.  (o(  l^iri.  i,  r.i',:.-<l  ba>t,  and  the  The  torimr  wai 

uw-d  iw  paix'r  and  nuls  ami  (or  tyintc  Karlanda  by  the  ancients 
tOd.  i.  at:  FK«y  mri.  14.  »S,  n*v.  Da«l  mats  are  now  made 

cWefly  w  RoMi,  Uw  bark  Miii|  c«  m  lone  siriiM,  when  ihr  UUt 


i»Mtiiy  Kptrabte  from  thecorlcy  supcrhckal  Uyer.  It  is  then  plaited 
imo  mats  about  3  yds.  touare:  14.000.000  come  to  ISriiain  annually, 
ehw'fiy  from  Arch.in^;el.  The  wood  is  UH^i  bv  r,ir\i  r-..  Iwlng  and 
liKhl.jni]  I  N  u' luii-et*  in  IraniinR  the  iiiimIi K  "I  l  uil  !,n-.;'-  Turnirv 
ttic  it  (or  litiht  bowk.  Sec.  T.  amtruana  (lass-uuuti)  m  one  ol  the 
■MM  cni—  tnw  in  Ihf  lowm  of  Caaatto  aad  ektcnd*  into  the 
eastern  and  loutnvrn  united  States.  It  b  sawn  into  lumber  and 
under  the  name  of  white-wood  utted  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
ware,  cheap  furniture.  &c.,  and  also  fnr  paper  palp  (C.  S.  Sargent . 
Siito  0/  Norlh  Amrrica).  It  was  cultivated  by  Chilip  Miller  at 
Ow  K-a  in  1752. 

The  common  lime  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Thcophrastus 
•ays  the  leaves  aiv  sweet  and  need  fur  ladder  for  mm  kindt  of 
cattle.  PBny  alkidps  to  the  use  of  the  Hber  and  wtwd.  and  ifcecilhea 
the  tree  as  growing  in  the  mouniain-valk-ys  of  Italy  (xvi.  to).  See 
also  Virg.  Cm.  L  175.  Ac;  Ov.  Urt.  viii.  631.  x.  93.  Allusion  to 
the  lii:htncs»  o(  the  wnd  ia  madt  in  ArisM|ih.  Badu  137*. 

F  >r  the  s«aM8M(CikiitiMdtoarulmccitfa|m 
see  Lemon. 

UHERICK,  a  western  county  of  Ireland,  in  ihc  prtivincc  of 
Munster,  bounded  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  and  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Tippcrary,  E.  by  Tippcrary,  S.  by  Cork 
•odW.  by  Kerry.  Tlieaitais68o^2acK«,or«bi>ut  1064  iq.  m. 
Tkc  greater  part  «l  dte  cmnty  is  coinpnnttlfd(jftetwi,  Iwt  in  the 
■ovtlMut  the  iikUiMi^tNGnliccst  wMch  cilciid  iMoT^pnnry, 
attain  ia  CahynwK  a  heiilii  of  3015  ft.,  and  on  the  ««ai,«imch- 
faig  Into  Kerry,  there  b  a  cbnibr  amphitheattc  Ibb  dmtlcd 
mountains,  llie  Shannon  b  navigable  for  brge  ^itm/tt  16 
Limcrkk,  above  which  arc  the  rapids  of  Doonas  and  dsilcroy, 
and  a  canal.  The  Shannon  is  widely  famous  aj  a  s[»orting  river, 
and  CaMleconnell  i',  a  well  known  centre.  The  Maigne,  which 
rises  in  the  Galtcc!i  and  ilo»s  into  the  Shannon,  u  navigable 
ai  far  as  (he  town  of  Adare. 

This  is  mainly  a  C.irlxiniferoiis  Limestone  county,  with  fairly 
Icvil  l.>nd.  br(  l.(n  l)y  ridtje*  ol  Old  Kt-d  Sand-Mme  On  itu-  nonli- 
cast,  (he  latter  nick  rises  on  :>licv«(clim,  round  a  Silurun  core,  to 
1513  ft.  In  the  soulk.  OU  Red  Sandstone  riaes  above  an  cnrioipl 
•rea  of  Silurian  shales  at  Rallytandrrs,  the  op|K»iiv  scarp  of  Old  RC-d 
SaMbMHW  iarnilng  the  Ball>huuni  HdU  on  tbe  Cork  bolder.  Vul- 
canic ariw*i  andesites,  b.i«.il(»  and  iniru-iw  shcuiaof  basic  rock, 
cruptivf  iMiisotle  in  the  Carlxinilennts  Limestone.  TIk"* 
I  seen  under  CarriKoKunnvIl  (.  a>ile.  aiwl  111  a  rin>;<j(  hitU  round 
Ballybrood.  At  Ballybruod,  Upper  CarboiuleToun  beds  occur,  as 
an  cMtlicr  of  a  broe  aiva  (hat  Knks  the  west  of  the  coanly  with  the 
iKMih  of  Kerry.  The  coals  in  the  west  arv  not  of  conmeicial  value. 
Lcad-ore  htts  been  worked  in  places  in  the  limestone. 

Limerick  includes  the  jtreater  part  ol  the  Golden  Vale,  the  most 
ferlile  district  of  Ireland,  »hiih  stretches  Irom  Cashel  in  Tippcrary 
nearly  to  the  town  ol  Liti  ■  ri'.k  Along  the  lunks  of  the  shannon 
there  arc  larRc  tracts  ol  flat  mcodow  land  (wmed  of  deposits  of 
calcari-out  .srid  peaty  matter,  cwmdingly  fertik:.  Tbe  soil  ia  the 
nouniainous  dtrtrids  is  for  the  iiMst  part  thia  aivd  poor,  aad  in- 
capable U  impntvemnit.  The  brge  farms  oomdvUh  low  (HMinds 
and  are  almoti  wholly  drvrxcd  to  graiing.  The  ■Cfcage  «nd<  r 
tlBage  dw:rfa«c»,  the  imiimnton  to  pa^liince  being  as  one  to  nearly 
thiUS.  All  the  croi>»  (<4  »liit.!i  <M.\%  ami  p>jtatr«-s  are  the  pf i(xil) 
show  a  decreaM-,  but  there  is  a  growing  oervagv  of  mi-adow  bnd 
The  numbers  of  live  slock. on  the  other  Rand,  .ire  on  the  Mhulc  »etl 
maintained,  and  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats  artd  poultry  .tre  all  ex- 
|enin»cly  rewcd*  Tlie  inhabitants  are  emphjyvd  chiefly  in  agri. 
''Irab  tail  COaiM  tMolkns  arv  manufjcturvd,  and  abo  paper, 

Klhctv  are  many  itMcal  and  floor  mills.  Formctly  there  were 
'  ning  and  weaving  mill*,  but  ilie  industrjr  is  now  practically 
■ninct.  I.imerlik  is  the  heidfinirtirt  of  an  iiTi|>.iftant  satnirin- 
fcht  l|  on  t^ir  fih  innon.  The-  r.iilw  .n  ri)nimunn.ili'in>  are  enliri  ly 
Mvd  in  the  Great  Southern  and  Westi-rn  sy»tem,  «hosc  mam 
CfOMatliaaMHlMaairrw  comrr  nf  the  county .  with  iww  toranrhes 
tadftdty  af  LhaNlek  AmnUnefkk  JanctioN  aad  Imini  CharMnr. 
and  Waea  fcaai  tawtriek  saaih  at^aawl  v»  Tn^te  ia  «wiwity  Kewy. 
aad  to  FoyBCsan  the  Shannon  cttaary.  Uambfc  WibaganwwIbya 


line  from  the  north  through  county  Ti|)pmry.  Thf'poft  of  Linwrick, 
ai  the  head  u(  the  estuary,  is  ibc  most  imi>urtaiu  uii  the  »e>t  coast. 

The  county  includes  14  baronii-*.  The  nunilKr  of  members 
returned  to  the  Irish  patU.imini  ri(;tu,  t»o  Ix'ini;  returned  (or 
each  o(  the  boroughs  of  Askeaton  and  Kilmaltock,  la  addition  to 
tsro  nrtonwd  kir  the  cminiy,  and  two  for  tko  co«nty  of  thectiy  «f 
Limcnrk.  The  present  county  parliamentary  divistoas  are  the 
east  and  west,  each  returning  one  member.  The  population  (ISB,9U 
in  1891,  i46,o<>>t  in  i</>i)  shows  a  decrease  somewhat  under  the 
averaije  of  the  lri»h  counties  generally,  emigration  Ix-ing,  homTver, 
emensive:  o(  the  total  ul>oul  94%  are  Roman  C  at  holies,  and 
about  73%  arc  rural.  Tbe  chief  tuwns  arc  Luavrick  (pop.  3(i,iSl>, 
KathlMjfe_U*M  aad  Wcacatlb  ac  Wiinnak  Wm  Caswl  JflM 
dty  orUmmrteiMiattiMtea  a  ooaaty  tn  ttiN.  AailiHarelKMai 
Limerick,  and  quartrr-snnans  at  wvHI.  Limerirk,  Newcastle  and 
Kathkcale.  The  county  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  dioceses 
of  CaikcL  Kiltahtc  and  l.iwuritkjaad  bwwaa*  Uw  Raataa  C  ' 
«f  tkai 


Limerick  was  included  in  the  kincdom  of  Thomond.  After- 
wards il  had  a  separate  existence  under  the  name  of  Aine  C  liaf  b. 
From  the  8lh  to  the  iilh  century  it  uas  p-irtly  o<ciipicd  by  the 
Danes  (sec  LtUKRICK.  City).  As  a  county.  Limem  k  li  one  of  the 
twelve  generally  consiilered  to  owe  their  formation  to  KinR  John. 
By  Henry  H.  it  wasgraMcd  lo  Henry  Fiuherbcn,  but  hisckum 
was  afterwards  ica^nt^  and  subse<]iMat|)r  vailOBa  Aa^a> 
Norman  iHtlenKnia  tacw  nadi.  AkaM  leajoan  aaca  af  tha 
cautea  ar  tte  cari  dl  Dawawd,  fMch  iww  fwfiiid  b 

took  place  aflar  the  Cmm««Mmi  «m  In  1109  •  Qmmm 
cok>ny  fn>m  (he  Palatinate  «M  aaHMbyLHi  llMlnNl  aav 

BrufT,  Rathkeale  and  Adare. 

There  are  only  slipht  remains  of  the  round  to»Tr  at  ,\rdi'>2t  tick, 
but  that  at  Dyiirt  is  much  belter  preserved;  another  at 
Kilmallock  is  in  great  pan  a  retonstruction.  There  are 
important  remains  of  stone  circles,  pillar  stoivcs  and  altars  at 
Loch  Gur.  In  \  eral  pbccs  there  are  remains  of  old  moats  and 
(umuU.  Besides  the  monasteries  in  the  dly  «l  Limerick,  the 
most  imporlant  monastic  ruins  arc  tfem  #1  Adare  abbey, 
\  Galbally  (liaiy.  KUlin  wmmuyt  KilauUocfc 


ort'and*2a  cIim'u 


,  al  a  dqr*  padhmnuiy  borough,, 
port  anf  9m  am  torn  at  Oa.  tiwwicfc,  Iialand,  occupying 
both  banks  and  an  Island  (lUag^  Island)  tif  the  river  Shannon, 
at  the  head  of  its  estuary,  tn)  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dublin  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  We^itern  r.iilw.iy.  Top.  (iQOi)  jS.n,!  The 
situation  is  sinking,  for  the  Shannon  is  here  a  broad  and  noble 
Mre.im,  and  the  immediately  surrounding  country  consists  of  the 
rich  lots-lands  of  its  valley,  while  beyond  nsc  the  hills  of  the 
COuMica  dan  and  Tippcrary.  The  city  is  divkkd  into  English 
Town  (an  KJag'slsiand),  iiish  Town  and  Newtown  Fciy,  the  tot 
includtag  tiw  aacfeai  Mcbaaaf  the  city.and  the  latt  the  priadpal 
madcra  aiiaata.  namdnauaaaaal  ihcSkaaaenbcaBMdhr 
Thoenond  BrUfr  and  Stnfield  or  Wdtatlcf  BddT-  The  tot 
b  coaimamkd  bjr  King  John's  Caitle.  an  Kii^'k  Maad,  n  fan 
Norman  tbrtrot  fmniing  the  river,  and  vmA  a*  hartacks.  Al 
the  west  end  of  the  h('u\gc  b  preserved  the  Treaty  Stone,  on 
which  the  1>caty  of  Limcnck  was  signed  in  i6<)i.  The  cathedral 
of  St  Mary,  also  on  King's  Island,  w  onj:in.ill>  hunt  in  1147- 
itSo,  and  exhibits  some  F.arly  F.r.glish  work,  thouRh  largely 
altered  at  dates  si-lrv  quent  to  that  ix  riod.  The  Rom.in  Catholic 
cathedral  of  St  John  is  a  modern  budiling  ( 1S60)  in  early  pointed 
style.  The  chttKhcs  ol  St  Munchin  (to  whom  is  attributed  the 
foundation  of  the  ace  in  the  6ih  century)  and  St  John,  Whiin* 
more's  Casde  and  a  Dominican  prkiry,  are  otbM  tenaiaa  «f 
aatitinafian  totcicM;  wkila  tka  pdnripal  city  and  canbr 
baildings  aia  a  clHunber  af  tiDBuncNa,  a  aaiMin  bouie  aanunan^ 
ing  the  river,  and  court  house,  town  hall  and  barracks.  A 
picturesque  public  park  adjoins  the  railway  station  in  Newtown 
Pery. 

The  port  is  the  most  imfKirtanl  on  the  west  roast,  and  accnm- 
modates  vessels  of  3000  ions  in  a  floating  dock;  there  ts  iXyo  a 
graving  dock.  Communication  with  the  Atlantic  i*  open  and 
secure,  while  a  vast  nel^iirk  of  inland  navigation  is  ojitned  up 
Inr  a  canal  avokUng  (he  rapitls  above  the  city.  Quays  extend  for 
abani  i6an  ydk  an  aach  aUa  af  tba  ih«r,  and  ^ 
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can  mc»r  alongside  al  iprfnf  tides.  The  principal  tmpori*;  arc 
grain,  su^ar.  limbvr  and  coal.  The  exports  eonuM  mau.ly  o( 
agncullutal  produce.  The  principal  in<lu»i ri.il  rsi jlilishntcnts 
itjcludc  llour-mills  (Limerkk  sopplying  most  of  ibc  wi-^t  o( 
Ireland  with  (lour),  factories  (or  bacon  curing  and  for  conilcnscd 
milk  and  cceamcries.  Some  bfcwing,  Ubiilling  ami  tanning  arv 
Ctrricd  oa,  and  the  euwufaciurc  o(  very  bi-auiilul  laci-  is  main- 
ainid  at  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  but  a  formerly 
imipoittni  textile  industry  has  lapsed.  The  salmon  fbhcrics  of 
riwlMwilMiW.  tm  mVkM  I  Imwht  ii  ilii  Imrtinmii  ii  iif  ■  iMiliit I. 
M»  th*  MM  whitWt  I*  bduA.  Thft  diy  I*  cowtMd  by 
a  corpontiiii,  &tA  thi  ftdkumtuf  lmN|h  Moctt  one 
member. 

LiBcrick  ii  said  to  have  been  the  Kcgia  ct  rtolemy  and  the 
il^m-f/f-.YjiV/rjf/t  of  ihc  Annals  of  Muhifeman.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  visited  by  St  Patrick  in  the  $th  century, 
but  it  is  first  auibentically  known  as  a  settlement  of  the  Dants, 
who  sacked  it  in  81 2  and  afterwards  made  it  the  principal  town 
of  their  kingdom  of  Limerick,  but  were  expelled  from  it  lowanls 
tiM  dOM  tii  the  loth  century  by  Brian  Boraiil^.  From  1106 
iM  toMaVML  liy  iIm  Bm|^  fa  1 1 74  it  WM  the  sestt  of  the  kings 
«t  TImmmI  «r  Nartb  Uanier,  mm),  mhlioui^  bi  ttjf  the 
kii^dom  at  Limerick  was  given  by  Heniy  IL  t*  Ifcrbeit  Fita- 
herbcrt,  the  city  was  frequently  in  the  poSKMioA  ef  the  fi^h 
chieftains  till  1195  Richard  I.  granted  it  a  charier  in  1107 
By  King  John  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Wuli.Tni  dc  Burpo. 
who  founded  English  Town,  and  (or  its  doftncr  erected  .1  stronp 
castle.  The  city  was  frequently  bosii-gcd  m  ihc  1  tth  .ind  r4lh 
Centtlrie^.  In  the  15th  century  il%  lortifir.altons  were  exUndcvI 
to  include  Irish  Town,  an<l  until  their  (icmoiition  in  1769  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  fnrtres^e^  of  tlw  Ungilom.  In  i6st  it  was 
taken  by  General  Ircton,  and  after  M  vMncccssful  sirpc  hy 
WUteB  lU.  in  i6<)o  its  resistance  wi»  lnnhwUctl  on  the  jrd  of 
QcMbor  d  Ite  faOotKing  Iv  the  tntfy  d  Uawf^  The 
dhniMMBnff  of  iu  foftifiatkas  b«itti  ifio,  but  faicocMs  «f 
the  old  walls  remain.  The  original  manicipai  rights  of  the  rily 
had  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  a  succession  of  sovereigns, 
and  in  1609  it  received  a  charter  const n  u:  ii^j;  a  a  cuunly  of  .i 
city,  and  abo  incor^Mralmg  a  sotjety  oi  menhjnU  of  the  &la{>lc, 
with  the  vime  jinvilcges  as  the  merchants »/  the  st.-ipttof  Dublin 
and  Waierford.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  were  rrmfw!cllcd 
by  the  Umerick  Regulation  Act  of  18*3.  The  prosj>eri.>  of  the 
dty  dates  chiefly  from  the  foundation  of  Newtown  Fery  in  1769 
by  Edmund  Sexton  Pery  (d.  1S06),  speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
«(  Coittmoni,  «faoae  family  subacqucntly  itcdved  the  title  of  the 
CHUon  o<  Unoick.  Vodcrihe  Local  Co««nuBUt  Act  of  i8gS 
Limerick  became  «i  Uk  liK  caMSly  hmwiuhl  fca»ia|  a 
•cp«rate  county  council. 

LIMERICK,  a  nnnir  wliich  has  been  aflop'cd  to  dlslFnguith 
aceriain  (ortn  of  vtmc  whii  h  be^-an  to  be  rulti'.aied  in  ihc  iiuddlt 
of  Ihc  igth  century.  .\  hincticlt  is  a  kind  ol  burlewiuc  epiKiam, 
written  in  five  lines.  In  us  earlier  form  it  had  two  rhymrs. 
the  word  which  closed  the  fir?.t  or  s<-cond  line  bcir-.g  usually 
employed  al  the  end  of  the  fifth,  but  in  later  variciic-s  diiUrent 
rhyming  words  are  eiafdoyed.  There  is  much  nnccrtamty  a:> 
to  the  oittning  of  the  MMt,  aai  as  to  the  tiiae  when  H  became 
•tfadwd  to  a  partktilar  gtedes  of  nonsense  vrncs.  AccwdbiK 
tofheiVcw  £>{cf.**afl0flth8aedHcdiBlKlaiidlKAVcry 
coosderable  time,  the  eoMtfuette  d  tke  vetae  of  «hich  is 
identical  «;th  that  of  Lear's  "  (sec  bctow),  and  In  which  the 
invitation  is  repeated,  "  Will  you  come  up  to  Limerick  ? " 
Unfortunately,  the  ipccinien  quoted  iniheiVmr  £n(. /7iV/.  is  noi 
only  not  i<lcnlital  with,  but  does  not  resemble  Lear's.  Whalf%er 
be  the  derivation  of  the  name,  however,  it  is  now  univtrs.illy 
tttcd  to  describe  a  set  of  vencs  formed  on  this  model,  withtbe 
miltfloM  to  flqfa«e  aeited  aho«e>-* 

"  There  wai  an  old  man  who  Mid  '  Hushf 
I  petctive  a  young  bird  in  that  bush! ' 

\\^»n  they  uid.  'U  h  smallf 
Hr  rrplii  d.  '  Nr.t  at  all! 

Ir  i«  fivT  trmc^        vrt:  of  the  bush."  " 

The  iaveatioa,  or  at  leal  the  earliest  general  use  of  this  form, 


is  .ittrfliuied  to  Fjiward  Lear,  who,  when  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  ejrl  of  l>efb>  ,it  Kiiowsley,  comp"!^!!,  about  181:4,  a  larpc 
numlKr  of  nonscnse-limi'ricks  to  ;imuM-  the  little  gf.iiidchilLln n 
of  ihe  house.  Mnny  of  the>.e  he  published,  wilh  illuit ral :<in$, 
in  1.S46,  and  they  enjoyed  and  still  eiijo>  jn  extreme  pi>iKd;iri:y. 

Lear  preferred  to  give  a  (cograpbicai  colour  to  his  absimlitica, 
agiB»- 

*  There  wai  an  old  ncrwDi  ot  Taitliy 
Vlho  cvl  ihruujcli  ilia  juj^ular  oTIffy. 
When  uii  came  hi»  wife, 
Awl  CXtlaitiUd,  ■  (J  my  l.ile, 

How  your  luu  will  U:  icti  ilirtiuith  <tU  Tartaryl'  " 

but  this  is  by  no  means  essential.  The  neatness  of  the  form  h.ts 
led  to  a  very  cxten~.(Ve  u<.e  of  the  limeruk  lor  all  sorts  ol  mc.ck- 
MTiuu^  |jur(xj»i-»,  [)olilic<il,  nucxal  aiid  urcu^lic,  and  a  );o<)d  niany 
spccinvens  have  achieved  a  popularity  which  has  been  all  the 
wider  because  Ihcy  have,  perforce,  been  confined  to  verbal 
transmtssHon.  In  recent  years  competitions  of  the  "  missing 
word  "  type  have  had  (onsidernblc  vogue,  the  competitor,  for 
instance, having  to  supply  the  last  Knc  of  the  limerick.  ' 

umiMMUinCUC.  Tbcl^tia  noon /met  denoted  gencfw 
ally  a  |ialh»  iwwcthiici  a  bowMfaiy  path  (poHifbiy  hs  original 
•enae)  or  boumlaiy,  md  helite  it  was  vtiHinl  by  Latin  wrtteti 
ocrsstonaNy  to  denote  fMrntlen  drf  nitely  deWmiird  and  irrartpd 
in  some  distinct  fashion  This  latter  sense  has  been  adajiteil 
and  extended  by  meKlern  hiNi'inans  coiirvrtK'd  with  the  froniitrs 
nf  the  Roman  l^mpirc.  'i  bus  the  W  .dl  of  Hadrian  in  north 
l^itgland  (st-e  Hkitmn  f\viii,:r)  is  now  sonictitnes  ?iyled  the 
Limrt  BriUinrtKUf,  the  frontier  of  the  Konian  province  of 
Arabia  facing  the  desert  the  Ltuta  Ambxiti  and  so  forth.  In 
particular  the  rcmark.nble  frontier  lines  whkh  bounded  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Upper  (somihcrn)  Germany  aad  Rictia, 
and  which  al  their  greatest  devcfopmcnt  stretched  Iran  near 
Bonn  00  the  Rhine  t«  near  Rcgewbarg  on  the  Domthe,  aiv  oltcfl 
ealM  the  £fiwf  CkraMMfcin.  The  Msiory  cf  tbeae  lines  lb  the 
subject  of  the  following  paragraphs.  They  have  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  become  much  belter  known  through  systematic 
excavations  financed  by  the  C.erni.in  empire  and  through  other 
researches  connected  therewith,  and  though  many  important 

cictaiu  are  itlll  MbtlttI,  ihcft  gBnefal  dcydopwcDt  cn  he 

traced. 

From  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.d.  14)  till  after  a.d.  70  Rome 
accepted  as  her  German  frontier  the  watcr  boundaiy  of  the 
Rhine  and  upper  Danube.  Beyond  these  ^'ven  she  neldonljf 
the  fcttOe  plain  of  Frmnklott,  oppmiie  the  Kmnaa  bofdcr  iartiesa 
of  Moceirthcnai  (Mahii),  the  aomhannieat  ihiis  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  •  h«racMlfmtilie»'d»fent.  Hie  noiihem  atdtoai 
of  t  his  rnmtfcT,  whctc  Ihfr  llhfne  H  (f((v  aYHi  hnairf ,  ttmaJtietf  the 

Koman  Ixmndary  lilf  the  empire  fell,  Tlie  Sctiltiern  part  ua^ 
diflcrent.  The  vip;>rr  Kliiiie  .irul  upjicr  DaiiuU;  ate  ca:»ily 
cro-s4il  The  frontier  which  ih«y  form  is  inronvcnicntly  long, 
enelo'-iriR  an  at  uie  uncled  \vrd>;c  of  foreifji  territory — the  morlcrn 
II  iden  and  WutttertiberK  The  Gerrr..in  [Hipulations  of  lhe>e 
l.inds.  set-m  in  Koman  times  10  have  been  scanty,  and  Roman 
subjects  from  Ihe  modem  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  drifted  acrod 
the  rtver  eastwards.  The  motives  alike  of  gcograpiocal  coa- 
wnknte  and  (rf  the  adwamagesrta  lie  gained  by  iwdpiiiint  theae 
movements  of  Romm  wUccia  oombiaed  ta  mpe  •  huamiA 
policy  at  Rome,  and  vhen  the  v^foriMi  VAqjiniMi  na<  Wiccet<kd 
the  fool-criminal  Nero,  a  series  of  .ijvanccs  began  which giadulljr 
closed  tip  the  aruic  .inplr,  or  al  lra5.t  rendered  it  obtuse. 

The  hrst  advance  came  about  74,  when  what  is  now  Rriden 
wa*  inv.ided  and  in  part  annexed  and  a  road  earned  from  the 
Roman  base  on  the  up(><  r  Rhine,  Si r,T.slitirf;,  In  the  Ilanuhe 
just  above  Ulm.  I  he  ptiiist  of  the  angle  was  broken  ofl.  7"hr 
secofKl  advance  was  made  by  Domitian  about  a  d.  83.  He 
puahcd  out  from  hfoflBBtianmi,  extended  the  Roman  territory 
(IBM  of  II  tnd  enckned  Ihe  whole  wftMn  a  s>'siematically  dc- 
Hndlcd  «ml'dcfbMM  fioittkrwilh  nmncroMS  UochbDiuea  akiiig 
It  and  latter  f«»r(4  fn  tbe  tear.  Amonit  the  bloctthoinn  was  one 

wTiIf  h  by  <  .-I  '  >  TilarcemenlS  and  tcfoundaliftts  Rrew  into  fite 
well-known  ^uoiburg  fort  on  the  Taunus  near  iiombuig.  TUa 
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advaoee  aeccsaiuted  a  third  movctaent,  the  construction  of  > 
frontier  CMnccting  the  annexations  of  ad.  74  and  8j.  \Vc 
know  the  line  of  thia  frui.litr  Mhith  ran  from  ihr  Main  jrri)>5 
the  upland  Odcnwulil  10  the  upper  waters  o(  the  .NcL»..ir  ami  was 
defended  by  a  chain  of  forts.  W'c  do  not,  hov»tvLr,  kiou  i;s 
date,  Mve  that,  if  not  Domitinn'ii  work,  it  was  carried  out  soon 
after  his  death,  and  the  whulc  frontier  thus  constituted  was 
reorganized,  probably  by  Hadrian,  with  a  continuous  wooden 
palisade  reacUlIf  from  Rhine  to  Danube.  The  angle  between 
the  rivm  wu  now  almoA  luSL  But  there  remained  fuither 
advance  and  further  (Mtifiankm.  Either  Hadrian  «r,  awic 
pfotMbtir,  bb  iHOtcwBr  PfM  podmlOTt  fnoi  tbe  Odenwatd  and 
iht  Danitba,  ind  maikcd  wrt  a.  ntm  fnaUer  lenghly  parallel  to 
but  in  advance  of  these  two  Kncs,  though  sometimes,  as  on  the 
Taunus,  coinciding  with  the  older  line.  This  is  the  frontier 
which  is  now  visible  and  visited  by  the  ciirlnus.  It  consists, 
as  we  sec  it  to-day,  of  two  distinct  frontiir  v.orks,  one,  known 
as  the  I'fahlgraben,  is  an  earthen  mound  and  dmh,  lust  sti-n 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  baaJburg  but  once  extending  from 
Ihe  Rhine  southwards  into  southern  Ccnnany.  The  other, 
which  begins  where  the  earthwork  stops,  b  a  wall,  though  not 
a  very  formidable  wall,  of  stone,  the  Tcufclsmauer;  it  runs 
nuchly  east  and  weal,  paiafld  to  Uw  Punibe,  iBhkb  it  finaUy 
jainaatHeiBhetaiMarifaiiCMlHiis.  TlwPfoUgnbeiibvMinfk- 
•bk  for  the  eictaMl#nnr  directness  of  its  southern  port,  whicfa 
for  over  jo  m.  runt  mathematically  straight  and  points  almost 
absolutely  true  for  the  Polar  star.  It  b  a  dear  case  of  an  anc  ient 
frontier  laid  out  in  American  fashion.  This  frontier  remained 
for  about  ic-D  >i..irs,  and  no  doubt  in  that  lung  period  much  was 
done  to  it  to  whj<h  we  cannot  afiix  preeise  dales  \Vc  cannot 
even  be  alwoluuly  certain  when  (he  (ruii'.icr  l.iid  out  by  I'ius 
was  equipped  with  the  Pfahlgraben  and  Tcufclsmauer.  Uul 
Urt  know  that  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians  began  to  be  fell 
seriously  in  the  later  part  of  tlae  and  century,  and  after  long 
struggles  the  whole  or  aliaoit  the  whole  district  «iit  «C  Rliinc 
«Bd  nonh  of  Oanabe  was  kal—wmia^  <1  adlfeiB  one  abort 
pttiod  ■  abotH  AJft,  syv. 

Tit  baik Coafith  aeOMwl  will  bt  found  in  H.  F.  Pdham's  essay  in 
IVaai.  4f  Ibc  Rtftl  Hut.  5«c.  vol.  to,  reprinted  in  hi*  CotUtud 
i;frl7S>ail  (Pafoid,  191^  vhoio  Iho  Gcnnan  authorities 
•wnMyateo.  (F.  J.H.) 

tUUIlOHE.  in  petrography,  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  group  includes  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  very  distinct;  but  tlic  whole  group  has  certain 
properties  in  common,  arising  from  the  chemical  composition 
and  mineral  character  of  its  members.  All  limestones  diuoivc 
nadiJly  in  cold  dilute  adds,  giving  off  bubbles  of  carbonk  add. 
Gtik  or  aeetk  acid  will  effect  this  change,  though  the  nincial 
•ddi  ai*  VHt  COI— QBly  CMplogred.  Limestones,  when  pure, 
ore  toft  todtS  IcadSjr  Kntched  with  a  kaife  blade  or  the  edge 
of  a  coin,  their  hardness  being  j;  but  um1ls\  [he,  .ire  earthy  or 
incoherent,  like  chalk  or  sinter,  they  do  rn.i  diiinlegratc  by 
pressure  with  the  fingers  .inii  c.i;iriot  be  scratched  wiih  ihc  Ijngcr 
nail.  When  free  from  inipuritiei  tinjestoncs  are  white,  but  they 
generally  cont.iin  small  ijuantiUes  of  other  mincrab  than  calcite 
which  afiect  their  colour.  Many  limestones  ate  yellowish  or 
creamy,  especially  those  which  conUin  a  littk  iiOQ  Oldde,  iron 
carbonate  or  clay.  Othen  ate  Uuiah  fcom  the  peweaos  of  inm 
sulphide,  or  pycitca  or  BiaKaaite;  or  gicjr  aad  bkck  fiom 
adnMatwc  with  catbeaacmia  or  brtnninous  subataaoas.  Red 
Imeatoaes  usually  caotahi  haematite;  in  green  limestones 
there  may  be  glaucooite  or  chlorite.  In  crystalline  Ijm<  tones 
or  marbles  many  silicates  may  occur  producing  varied  Kjlciurs, 
€.g  epidote,  chlorite,  augitc  (green);  vcsuvianitc  aiu!  j;.  nict 
(brown  and  red);  graphite,  spinels  (bUck  and  pty),  epiUolc, 
chondroditc  (yellow).  The  specKic  gtvdtf  flf  UimilliafI  fOBpt 
from  7'6  to  j-8  in  typical  examples. 

When  seen  in  the  6eld,  Umcstooct  aiC  oIlOB  IOCfl|Bi2able 

tqr  their  method  of  weathering.  li  voiy  puMw  tk^  amy  have 
Mooih  rounded awCueea,  or  may  be  eonnd  with  aairow  raiwels 
cue  oat  hy  the  mia.  In  such  cases  there  is  very  little  aad,  and 
VImu  aie  Jami  poiriBc  00^  in  fbauna  or  orvkcawhata  the 


insoluble  impurities  of  tbe  RBMNaita  la«a  beei  4cpeifcad  by  the 

rain.  T^e  less  pere  rocks  have  often  eroded  or  pitted  surfaces. 

^ihiikvifi^  ti.inil-i  or  ij.mhi  s  reixlLTt-il  more  resistant  to  the  a<tion 
of  tJic  weather  by  the  prescr.te  of  insoluble  materials  such  as 
sand,  day  or  chert.  These  sur.jus  arc  often  known  from  the 
crust  of  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  any  letrjfcioub.  ingredients  of  ihe  rock;  they  are 
some  Limes  black  when  the  limestone  is  carbonaceous;  a 
layer  of  gritty  sandftatamy  be  left  oa  theturface  of  I 
which  are  airily  ancMffoua.  Moat  linatODct  whidi  < 
foaOi  ahow  Umk  ml  4ear|y  tn  weathend  BOffacoa,  aad  tba 
appearance  of  tagmaalO  o(  nrrala,  oiiaaids  and  sheUs  oa  tba 
exposed  parts  of  a  rode  faidieate  a  strong  probability 
that  rock  is  a  limestone.  The  interior  1  ~  ~ 
structures  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 

AriDlher  1  li,ir:icter:itic  of  pure  limestones,  where  thcy  OCCUr 
ill  larRe  in.i&ies  o<.cupyi:ii;  cuiiiiderabic  areas,  is  the  frc<jucncy 
with  vvtiich  they  pro<jme  bire  rocky  groui  ii,  tspeci.dJy  at  lii|{h 
elevations,  or  yield  only  a  thin  scanty  soil  covered  with  short 
grass.  In  mountainous  districts  limestones  are  often  recognizable 
by  these  peculiarities.  The  chalk  downs  are  celebrated  for  tbe 
dose  green  sward  which  they  furnish.  More  impore  limcstonea. 
Ilka  ihiwa  of  °  the  JLtaa  aad  *>'HitT\.  irmiaiit 
miooal  mauor  ta  yidd  aaBt  of  fnat  thkhaa 
the  Cocabmb.  In  Kawstoaa  R0MS  afl  vmteiB  lantf  10  ha  hard, 
on  account  of  tbe  abundant  carbonate  of  Kme  dissolved  by 
porrol.itiiiK  waters,  .mil  caves.  Swallow  holes,  sinks,  pot-holes 
and  uniier;;rouiid  rivers  nny  occur  in  abuinLuKC.  Some  elevated 
tracts  ol  hnici'.oiu  .irc  very  barren  (»■  {,  the  Causscs),  bccaicse 
the  rain  which  talis  in  them  sinks  at  once  into  the  earth  and 
passes  underground.  To  a  large  extent  this  is  true  of  the  chalk 
dowok  where  surface  walei*  are  Mlabliy  acaree,  Ihoufh  at  ooa- 
sitlenhladealha  lha  aachahaU  laHeauDalliaaI.watmL  . 

The  grtat  luajurtty  of  Ihaesionts  are  ol^  c, 
siatiflK  of  the  dvliria  ef  tilt  ilMiletoiM  of  atttn 
mtnifml.  othen  are  crinoidal,  thcUy  or  coral  Hocstoack  aceonlimr 

to  the  natun:  of  tbe  creature*  whose  remain*  they  contain.  Ot 
foraminiferal  linK-stone*  chalk  is  pmbahly  thf  Ix^^t  known;  it  Is 
(i- r,  while  and  r.ither  soft,  and  1^  •.■<iy  l-n,r',y  made  up  of  the 
!>hcUs  of  glubigcrina  and  othcT  foramirnfem  {mx  CuaLK).  Almost 
eqaally  iavertaot  art-  the  nummulitic  ItmcMonc*  to  well  devrtoprd 
in  Moditcnanean  countries  (Spain,  France,  the  Alps,  Greece.  AlgrTia. 
Keypi,  Asia  Minor.  &c.).  Taopgrnunids  L^gypl  arc  built  nuinly 
of  nummuKtic  limestone.  NummuRtes  are  brye  cone-shaped  lora- 
minili-ra  with  many  chnmtKTS  arranttrd  in  •.ptral  onler.  In  Britain 
the  \m.\ll  k:li>lnil,ir  ^lu  lli  of  \!t<am:n,i  .in-  iinimrlant  constituents  of 
some  Carljonilerous  bmi-stoni-s;  1  ut  ih<-  upixr  portion  o(  th.it 
formation  in  ku*.sia, eailcrn  A-.ia  .1'  r!  N'MnS  Ann m  .1  !  ,uai  i< n/i  d 
by  the  occurrence  of  limestones  fillcU  with  the  spindle-shaped  sbdls 
of  lhHaNaa,a|c«uso<  loraminifaiBaowoatiaa. 

una!  ttnicftones  arc  being  forawd  at  tfM  piMiBt  day  ower  a 
large  extent  of  the  tropical  seas: -many  existing  coral  reefs  mixt 
be  u(  great  thickness.  The  same  prow.w  has  bcrn  going  on  actively 
since  a  wry  e;irly  perind  of  ihc  earth's  history,  (or  simiLir  rocks  are 
l  uiiid  III  >;ii.il  .il .und.i iin-  III  many  geoli'ttiial  lormation*.  Snne 
bilurun  lintcMonv*  are  rich  in  coraU;  in  the  Devonian  there  are 
deposit*  which  have  been  dcKribed  as  coial  nU  (Dewoashin. 
Germany).  Tbe  Carboniferous  Umcstont.  or  tnoontaui  Kneawncs 
of  Engtand  and  North  America,  b  •ometimes  nearly  ent  irely  rtjcaltine. 
and  the  great  dolomite  maws  of  the  Tria*  in  the  ea*tem  Alps  are 
tM'lieved  by  many  to  lie  riKrelv  alteral  cotal  rctrfs.  A  special  icatmv 
of  coral  limevtiinc-s  is  ihai,  aUliuugb  they  may  be  to  a  considrrable 
extent  dolumitiiiod,  thcy  arc  generally  very  free  from  silt  and 
mechanical  impuritie*. 

Crinoidal  lirocstoms,  tbou^  abundaat  among  tbe  older  rock*, 
are  not  in  course  of  (omalioa  on  any  gieu  acalc  at  the  present 
time,  as  crinoids,  formeriy  abundant,  are  now  rare.  Many  Cartxtni- 
ferous  and  Silurian  limeslom-.  con-ist  mainly  of  \he  little  cjlindrical 
joints  cjf  these  animaU.  Thcy  an-  l  a -ily  nM-oRnitrd  by  their  shape, 
and  by  the  (act  tliat  many  of  ihem  show  a  tiilio  along  ihrir  .mrs 
which  is  often  filled  up  by  carbonate  of  lime:  ur.dir  itie  niKrov  fiC 
they  have  a  punctate  or  fenestrate  structure  aixi  each  joiat  belavca 
aa  a  wmle  ciyatallinc  plate  with  uniform  optical  jmpertiai  ia 
pahriaad  Hght.  Rcmina  of  other  ecMnodtwaa  («armhcs  and  aeO 
urchin*)  are  oftaa  faaad  bi  plenty  in  Secondary  and  Tertiary  lime. 
Mones,  but  very  ediieai  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  rock. 
Shelly  limeMnni-s  may  con»ist  of  niolluw:*  or  of  brachiopoda,  the 
ffjrmrr  ("ing  i  ■  ■ni  iiv  ut  in  linu-ston.-i  o[  all  ivrs  vi  hilo  the  latter  attained 
their  princi|ul  devclnimient  in  the  I '.«Uc<>*oic  epoch.  The  shells 
are  ofien  liroken  and  may  have  iK-rn  reduced  to  shell  sand  t>efora 
the  rock  catwotidatad.  Many  racks  ef  this  daas  are  impoi*  and  ptm 
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,  where  Und-derivcd  Ktlimcnt  mingled  witk  rrnilM  of  the 

crc.uures  which  inhabited  the  »;tu  r.  l-"n  sh  wator  limrstoncs  arc 
Riually  of  this  claM  and  contain  tlu  lU  uf  itvK  \,iri<jiiL'.  uf  iiiulluica 
which  inhabit  lake*.  Brackish  watrr  hnit^iunci  alio  arc  usually 
ilMrUy.  Corallinca  (bcyoHa<  poiyaoa,  Ike),  cqitalapads  (e.g.  am- 
lnolUt«^  bcletnaiics;,  cnMUccana  and  t^ion^c-s  oeenr  bequcntJy  in 
limestooet.  It  thould  be  understood  that  it  b  not  UMial  (or  a 
rock  to  be  builc  up  entirely  of  one  kind  of  organitm  though  it  b 
cLiwi5cd  according  to  its  moct  abundant  or  most  conspicuous 
ineicdicnts. 

In  the  organic  limir.toncs  there  usually  occurs  much  finely  granular 
calcareous  iii.ui<r  uhich  has  t>ecn  dt.-Ajribcd  a*  Untestoflc  mud  or 
Kmcstooe  paste.  It  is  the  finely  ground  substance  which  results 
tnom  dK  lmildli§  down  of  shells,  itc.  by  the  waves  and  currentst 
•■4  hf  iSmmmf  which  ukcs  place  in  the  wa  bottom  before  the 
frafmcnts  arc  compacted  into  hard  ruclc.  Tlic  skckrtal  parts  of 
maritK  .ui.'  not  always  convirtfd  into  limestone  in  the 

nlarc  «hiri.  tin  y  were  formed.  In  sh  illow  w.itcr^  such  as  arc  the 
l.uourif  11  1  iius  of  mollusca,  ror.iU,  ,  the  tnlfs  and  storms  arc 
(fcqucnily  suiticicotly  powvrfui  to  kliiit  the  luotc  materia]  oa  the  aca 
bottom.  A  Urgt  imt  of  a  conl  nd  cMtisU  «f  brolw  ttnl  rack 
oUodgcd  from  the  crowine  mast  and  carried  upwaidi  10  f M  beach 
or  into  the  lagoon.  Large  fragments  also  fall  over  (he  steep  outward 
riope^of  the  rrcf  and  l  uiM  uji  a  l.iliis  .'t  th'  ir  bjse.  L'or.il  roudsand 
coral  sands  proluctd  by  the  waves  acting  in  the*c  ditiifhcij  blocks, 
are  bciitvcO  to  cuvcr  luo  and  a  half  millions  of  wiuare  tiulc:.  ol  llic 
ocean  floor.  Uwing  Itogilc  njturc^of^lhc  ^^jUboMMjainmiicra 

ibik  to  tne  bottom.  The  chaUc  in  very  gnat  nut  oaabu  not  o( 
tntii«  ahelit  but  of  debris  of  (oraminifcra,  and  aMHuMa  (luch  as 

Inv<trjmus.  Ac).  The  Clobigcriiu  owe  is  the  most  widespread  of 
ni'jilfrn  rjlcar.  <jiis  form.itMms.  It  occupies  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  souarc  miles  o<  the  sea  bottoo,  at  an  average  depth  of  two  thou- 
■and  fathoms.  Ftcropod  OOK,  CBnabtiwt  maialy  of  the  iImUs  of 
pteropods  (molluica)  abo  hat  •  wide  obtributtoa,  apectally  in 
aonbcni  latitudes. 

ConioOdatmn  may  to  a  contidcrablc  extent  be  produced  by 
pressure,  but  more  commonly  crmcntation  and  crystallir.iti'jn  pl.iy 
a  laJfe  part  in  t!i<  jiro  i  ^^.  Ki<  ^  m  sIk  II  sands  on  bc.iches  and  in 
dunes  are  not  un/requently  cunverlcU  into  a  soft,  nemi-colicrcnt 
rock  by  rain  water  fitterinK  downwards,  dissolving  and  rcdcpositing 
cirtmnaie  of  lime  between  the  sand  grains.  In  coral  reefs  also  the 
mass  soon  has  its  cavities  more  or  icia  oUitcntad  hy  •  depodt  of 
calcite  from  solution.  Tho  fine  tntcntitUI  mad  ar  pttka  nmcnts 
a  brge  surface  to  th?  lolveats,  and  is  more  rt-adily  attacked  than  the 
larger  and  more  compact  shell  fragments.  In  fresh-water  maris 
considerable  masses  ol  crystalline  calcite  mav  be  produced  in  this 
way,  enclodng  »ell-prcscrved  molluican  shcilK  klany  calcareous 
IragmentacoaMst  of  aragonite,  wholly  or  principally,  and  this  mineral 
taoaatD  bafqplitBd  by  calcite.  The  aragonite,  as  teen  in  sections 
mtder  ne  mleWMCape,  is  u<iually  fibrous  or  prismatic,  the  calcite  is 
mrTC  commonly  granular  »ith  a  wcU-marknl  m  nmrk  of  rhoniljohc- 
dr  <1  I  li  r.  .i>;t:  rr.\c  k'..  '1  he  rcjilarctni  rit  iif  .ii.i^  iiiSi  \i\  ( .ili  i'.i.  m 
e\i.n  in  shells  lying  on  mwlcrn  M'A  shores,  and  is  often  very  complete 
in  rocLs  belonging  to  the  older  geological  periods.  Dy  the  nxry- 
stalliuiicm  of  the  finer  paste  and  the  inlreduction  of  caldtc  in 
aolutioa  tho  interior  of  shells,  ooialik  fBOMiiaifcra,  &c,  becomes 
«ccupbd  by  crvstalUne  caldie.  •onMHaea  la  comparatively  tarn 
grains,  while  the  original  organic  structures  may  be  very  «-ell- 
|irf>erv't<i. 

Some  limestones  .ire  ctcctciingly  pure,  r  g.  the  clulk  and  some 
varieties  of  mountain  lime->tonc,  and  these  arc  csfH-t Lilly  suited  for 
making  lime.  I  bc  majority,  hovxrvcr,  contain  admixture  of  other 
aubstancci,  of  iriikh  the  coaMnoncst  arc  clay  and  lawd.  Clajrw  «r 
argillaceous  BmcttDncs  fiDquently  occur  in  tnin  or  thick  facda  altcr^ 
Haling  with  shales,  as  in  the  Lias  of  Engbnd  (the  marbtooe  acficsL 
Friable  argill  iceuus  fn'>h-watc-r  limestone*^  are  called  "  marls, 
and  are  un<iI  in  many  districts  for  top  dressins  soils  but  the  name 
"  iiKul  "  ii  l'Mi«:ly  applied  and  is  often  Riven  to  lx'<k  which  arc 
not  of  this  nature  («.g.  the  red  marls  of  the  Trias).  1  he  "  cement 
aMMa  "  of  tha  m  hi  fiooilaHl  MriUMWM  HinwttHifa  of 
Lower  CarbedlcraM  ase,  vUAwlitiiwiratyieUedBCiit.  ttetautt 


(Upper  Crrtaccous)  S  a  cakarcous  clay,  often 
preserved  fossils,  whkh  lies  bdow  the  chalk  and  attaint 
importance  in  the  south-cast  o(  llnKLind.  Arenaceous  limestones 
|»a%s  by  gradual  transitions  into  shelly  sandstones;  in  the  latter  the 
ahcUs  are  often  dissolved  leaving  cavities  which  m.iy  be  occupied 
tycwlib  Some  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  caKan  ou!^  In  other 
CMCt  Ike  caleareoos  matter  has  recrystalliaed  in  large  plates  which 
kne  ihining  cleavage  surfaces  dotted  over  with  graiaa  ol  aaad 
fUacolnshire  limestorte).  The  Fontaincblcau  laadalOMe  haa  taice 
Ctlcite  rhombohcdra  filled  with  Mml  grains.  Limcslonos  mmetimt-s 
COalain  much  pbnt  matter  which  h.is  Ix^n  ronvertiti  into  a  <\.it',: 
coaly  substance,  in  which  the  original  urxjity  structures  may  be 
pMierved  or  may  not.  The  calcareous  pctriried  plants  ol  Fifeihbc 
MEOf  ia  such  a  bmeMoae,  aad  much  has  been  hsarnrd  from  a  micro- 
Mpie  atikbr  ol  tliea  MaMdiip  tha  MMoaw  of  the  pluta  of  the 
CMkMDBrana  period.  Wtam  mmm  occur  i>  eoaee  fcaiilgwi  * 


good  example  being  the  cakarrous  schabtetnt  or  tidii  of 

■hire,  which  arc  usually  much  crushed  by  earth  movement*.  In  the 
Globigcrinaoo/eof  the  ivrennt  daythcrc  isalwaysailight  admixture 
of  volcantc  m-itcruiL  iiLriM-il  cithir  im.n  wind4>l0wn  dust,  from 
submarine  eruptions  ur  from  lioaiiiig  |iicces  of  pumice.  Other 
limestones  contain  organic  matter  in  uie  shape  of  asphalt,  bitumen 
or  petroleum,  presumably  derived  from  plant  remaina.  The  well- 
known  Val  de  Travert  b a  bituninovt  Umeatone  of  k>wer  Kaocomian 
a^  found  in  the  valley  of  that  name  near  NeochAteL  Some  of  the 
oU  l>cds  of  North  America  arc  porous  limestones,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  the  oil  is  stored  up.  Siliceous  liincstonti,  where  their  silica 
is  original  and  of  organic  origin,  Iiavc  contained  skcK-lons  of  s|K>nges 
or  radiobrta.  In  the  chalk  the  silica  has  usually  been  dissolved  and 
(cdcpocited  at  lint  nodulee,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  at 
chert  baadOi  h  may  also  be  depoiitcd  in  the  corals  ani  oUmt 
orgaaie  lonatna,  dOcifying  them,  with  preservation  of  the  orilinol 
structures  (f.f.  some  Jurassic  and  Carboniferous  limc«tones). 

Tho  oolitic  Iim<Monr-s  form  a  >|Kti  il  pruup  dl^lingui»hcd  by  their 
con^^isting  of  small  rounded  or  tlli|:tical  grains  n-^cmblinR  fi^h  r<K-; 
»  II'  n  cixirsc  they  ate  calleil  pisoliti-s.  Many  of  them  arc  very  pure 
and  highly  fomilifcroaa.  The  oolitic  grains  in  section  may  hasc  a 
nucleus,  e.t.  •  fianneat  of  a  shell,  quarts  grain,  dpc.  afWHM  Which 
concentric  laycfi  Iwve  been  deposited.  In  many  caict  th«v  b  also 
a  radiating  structure.  Thry  consist  of  calcite  or  aragonite,  and 
between  the  grains  there  is  usually  a  cementing  matcnal  of  lime- 
stone mud  or  granular  cakitc  crystals.  Deposits  of  silica,  carbonate 
of  ir  ;n  or  mtuU  rhombohcdra  of  dolorailc  are  often  found  in  the 
iiitcriur  of  the  ^hcroids,  and  oolites  may  be  enliicly  ailirificd 


(Pcnn^vania.  Ckmbrian  recks  of  SoadandX  OoBtie^   

very  abundant  in  the  Cleveland  dbifkt  of  YoriBhiivoad  fans 

important  iron  ore.  They  are  often  impure,  and  their  iror  may  be 
nreynl  as  haematite  or  as  chal)  late.  Oolitic  limestones  arc  known 
f.-om  many  Ktolopical  form.iti<  n  ,  <■  j.  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  erf 
S  olland  and  Wales,  Ci/limifi  t:i;i<  lirnr%tonc  (Bristol),  Jurassic, 
Tertiary  aad  Koccnt  iiroestonet.  I  hcy  arc  forming  at  the  present 
day  waMH«Ml  fOlit  and  ia  certain  pctrifytnc  tarings  like  tboeo 
of  dfhBoil.  TMrcMci  development  In  Eagbnd  bin  the  Jurassie 
rocks  where  they  occur  in  large  manes  excellently  adapted  for 
buikling  purposes,  and  yield  the  wdl-knawn  freestones  of  Portland 
and  Bath.  Snmc  hoki  that  they  arc  chemical  precipitates  and  that 
tlic  conce  iitriL  e  j!itic_ structure  IS  proiJuced  by  successive  byrrs  of 
calcareous  deport  laid  down  on  fragments  ol  shells,  &C.,  in  highly 
cakarcout  waters,  Aa  alternative  h>-pothesit  ia  that  ndrntl* 
cellular  pUnu  ((Tfrnndts,  Ac),  have  extracted  the  cibonalc  of 
lime  from  the  water,  and  WW  been  the  princlpolafeMts  In  pradudac 
the  successive  calcawena  fnett.  Soch  planu  cage  live  even  in  hot 
waters,  and  there  seems  much  reason  for  rc^rding  them  as  uf 

import."ince'  in  llni  e-! menion. 

Another  group  of  limestones  is  of  inorganic  or  chemical  origin, 
bavirj  been  depotutcd  from  solution  in  water  without  the  inten' 
vention  of  living  organisms.  A  good  example  of  these  is  the 
"  stalactite  "  which  forms  pendent  masics  on  the  roofs  ol  caves  in 
Iime>tonc  districts,  the  cakarenus  waters  exposed  to  cvaporatioa 
in  the  air  of  the  cave  laying  down  succr»>ivc  layers  of  st.il  lelitc  in 
tlic  pl.iics  from  which  ibry  drip.  At  the  s.i!ne  li  no  ,irul  in  the 
same  way  "stalagmite"  gat  tiers  on  the  tlixir  below,  and  often 
acrumulatcs  in  thick  masses  which  coatoia  bones  of  aoimab  and  the 
weapons  of  nrimitivc  cavo-d welling  man.  Calc  sinters  are  porous 
limestonea  oepodtcd  by  the  c%'aporatioa  of  cakarcous  spnngS| 
travertine  is  ■  well-known  Italian  rock  of  this  kind.  At  Carl-bM 
oolitic  limesfonos  arc  forming,  but  it  seems  proUible  that  minute 
algae  assi>2  in  this  prOer<.«.  Chemical  de|iovit«  oi  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  ptoducfl  I  y  llic  evaporation  of  Ma  waur  in  vmic  uprai'«f 
cumI  Li.;'«'n.  ami  ■ainil.ir  -ituations,  but  it  i.  i;n!ikily  that  tliis 
takes  place  to  any  extent  in  the  open  sea,  as  sea  water  contains 
very  iHtie  carbonate  of  liroe,  apfwrenily  because  mariae  wainiMie 
ae  (cadHy  abstract  it;  still  some  writers  believe  that  a  coniidcrable 
part  of  the  chalk  b  really  a  chemical  precipitate.  On\x  marbles 
are  banded  limestones  of  chemical  origin  with  variegated  colour* 
such  as  white,  ydlow.  green  aad  rod.  They  arc  Med  for  ora*> 
mental  work  «rf«B«bMMdte fM^Pfneik  *!»  IMMSMMik 
Mexico,  &c 

UatwtoiMS  M*  ■lewdtngly  —wptlWB  to  cfcemieel  dkoogca  «l  • 
metoeMtetle  nw.  TneyarerMdilydlsielvodbyeaibonatoawatfre 

and  add  jolutions,  and  incir  phce  may  then  he  occupied  by  deposits 
of  a  different  kitKl.  The  silificalk>n  of  ooKtct  and  coral  roclu  and 
their  replacement  by  iron  ores  aliovc  mentioned  arc  examples  of 
this  process.  Many  cxlrnvi\i:  In  m  iiitc  deposits  are  in  this  way 
(onncd  in  limestone  dtstrkts.  i'hcnphaliration  sometimes  takes 
place,  amarahoua  phosphate  of  lime  being  salMtitutcd  for  eaibonat* 
of  lime,  and  these  replacement  products  often  have  great  value  aa 
soorcca  of  natumi  fenilirrri.  On  orean  rocks  m  dry  climates  the 
drof^iiags  of  Itirda  fi^u.ui  >;  uhieh  contain  much  phosphate,  pcrcolat* 
ing  into  the  underlying  limestones  change  (hem  into  a  hard  white 
rir  j-ellow  phosphate  rock  (r.f.  Sombrero,  Chritimas  Island,  Ac-K 
sometimes  known  a*  rock-guano  or  mineral  guano.  In  the  north 
of  France  beds  of  pkatphate  arc  fowad  m  the  chalk;  they  occur 
alio  in  England  on  *  smaller  scale.  All  Ihnestonet,  capccblly  those 
kid  dvwn  in  dicp  nnten  contain  snqpe  Bme  plKM|diat<;  derivw  CiM 


e^yui^cd  by  GoOqI 
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and  (hi«  may  pa»  into  lolution  am]  be  rHc'posit<x]  in  certain  horisons. 
a  (iHKi  -s  membling  th<-  loimjiiim  <»l  (Ikh-.  On  i!<fM\i  txMiom  at 
tlkc  prtrxnt  day  pha»(>haltc  nu<luk-s  arc  luunU  vkbtch  have  uathnvil 
«MlMi  Ik*  deao  bodies  at  6fhM  an^  mkn  amimtk  A*  iaIliM  iW 
ei|Mne  ilntcturet  of  the  ori(inal  hi— WW  my  kt  «dl  pruatnrul 
tlinMlil  th«  whole  mast  it  phutphatiaad. 

WMre  uprising  heated  watcn  outytng  niaosl  aolutiom  arc 
praccodinc  from  lUtp  w-aiiti  masic*  of  i^ncou*  rock*  they  often 
deposit  a  portion  ol  lliiir  cuiitLnU  in  lnm      r  At  LcJ<J\illv, 

in  ColoradOt  (or  vumpkc,  ptuil  qu.iiiiiiii->  ui  mh  kilver  lead  ore, 
which  have  yielded  not  a  btlk  gold,  have  been  obuincd  from  the 
limaMowj.  wUiaixher  rockv  though  apparently  equally  favouraUv 
■iUMUd,  MC  harFCH.  The  lead  and  fluonpar  dmoat*  ol  the  nortn 
«f  Eoclind  <Ak(OM  Moor,  Derbyshire)  accur  inlineMaac.  In  the 
Malay  Sl.->te«  the  limestones  have  liem  imprvfinaled  with  tin  oxide. 
2mc  ores  arc  viry  Innu^nlly  a>M>ciatc<J  with  bcd>  ol  limeiitunc,  as 
at  Vietllc  Moncagnc  in  Ikl^ium,  and  copper  ores  arc  found  in  Krcat 
quantity  in  Artaooa  in  rocks  of  thi«  kind.  Apart  from  ore  deposits 
of  economic  value  a  great  number  of  diffcfcnt  minerals,  often  wcU 
crvftalliacd.  have  been  observed  in  ItmnliHiTf 

When  limc»ioncs  occur  among  HMMinarphic  schiits  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  i^lru^ive  plutiinic  masses  (<urh  asRranilc),  they  arc  usually 
ri\  ryxtalli/nl  and  have  l<>%e  itu  ir  oi^jnic  siruiturcs.  They  arc  then 
known  as  crystalline  limestones  or  matblcs  (}.&.)•  (J-  S.  F.) 

UMINA  APOSTOLORUM.  an  cccloiaMkal  term  used  to  denote 

Rotne,  and  especiaUy  the  church  of  St  Pctcr  and  St  I'juI.  A 
Fiidili*  Xiaijuai  night  be  luiderUkca  «s  Mto  w  cx  Ugt,  The 
fctawr,  uliin  |na  ia  «ecoidMio«  wiili  a  wm,  imt  way  tneftmt 
b  the  middle  ifH^  mi  were  under  the  facial  piolecilMl  m  tkt 

pope,  who  put  tM  ten  upon  any  who  A»M  mitett  plaint 

"  who  go  to  Rome  for  CckI's  sake."  The  question  of  granting 
dnpcnsations  from  such  a  vow  gave  rise  to  much  can0nic.1l 
IrKislation,  in  which  the  papacy  had  finally  to  give  in  lo  the 
111  hups  The  visits  ikmandeil  by  law  were  of  more  imfwrtantc 
III  ;n  a  Roman  synod  decreed  that  all  bishops  subject  lo  ihe 
metropolitan  sec  of  Rome  should  cncct  personally  every  year  in 
ttet  city  to  give  an  account  of  the  stale  of  their  dioceses. 
Citgpflf  VII.  included  in  the  order  all  metropolitans  of  the 
Wettcn  Church,  and  Sixtus  V.  (by  the  bull  Romaiius  Ponlifcx, 

DtL,  Mb  IS84)  onleicd  ite  hbtupt  if  ba^jr,  JDalwaU*  aad 
Gfwn  !•  Komt  miy  (bit*  ymm  ilMw«f  FImm*,  Oct- 
•unqr.  Spain  and  PoAOial,  M^mm,  Hungary,  Bohenla  and  ihc 
Bfltbh  isles  every  four  ytM*;  those  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
every  five  years;  and  bislio|>s  from  other  continents  every  ten 
years.  Benedict  XIV.  in  1740  cx'.cri'Jod  the  summons  lo  all 
ablxjls,  provosts  and  others  who  held  territorial  jurisdiction. 

LIMITATION,  STATUTES  OF,  the  n.imc  pivcn  to  acts  of 
parliament  by  whidi  tij;h:s  uf  i.  I.>m  arc  limited  in  the  L'nilcd 
Kingdom  to  a  fixed  period  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
giving  rise  to  the  cause  of  action.  This  is  one  of  the  devices  by 
which  lapse  of  lime  is  employed  to  setik  diipiited  claims.  There 
an  Btainly  two  modes  by  which  this  may  bt  affected.  We  may 
«gr  ihift  the  «ciiwe  caJ^mHit  of  •  oght-^  piM—iMi  Ini  a 
detemlBed  period  diall  te  »  good  tide  opiaM  alt  Ihe  worid. 
That  it  the  method  known  generaDy  as  PtEScnrnoN 
It  looks  to  the  length  of  tinrte  during  which  the  defendant  in  a 
disputed  claim  has  been  in  pos^csbifai  or  cnjnyn'.rr.;  of  ihc  matter 
in  dispute.  Hut  the  principle  of  the  >,!,nutes  of  limitation  is  lo 
li"  'k  i  )  the  length  of  time  duri  n:  u  l  iv !.  the  plaintiff  has  been  out 
of  iK>s.ses<ion.  The  point  of  time  at  which  be  might  first  have 
brought  his  action  having  been  ascertaiiKd,  the  lapse  of  the 
limited  period  after  that  time  bars  him  forever  from  brii^Bg  hi* 
artioo.  In  both  cases  the  policy  of  the  fanr  ll  cqMMMd  Iqr  the 
flMiiai  JHkmt  rtifmbUtaa  ut  tUJmi*  iilum. 

The  priadglo  of  liariutioB  «a»  tat  adopted  la  BiwBdi  law  b 
connexion  wftb  ml  acilMMs  Ia  acilBM  fer  tko  iimumj  at  nel 

Eroperty.  At  tat  a  Aied  dste  wn  takca.  tad  ae  actloa  codd 
e  brought  of  which  the  cause  had  arisen  before  that  date.  By 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  (j  Edward  I  c.  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rich.inl  I  was  fixf<l  as  tlic  dale  of 
limitation  for  such  actions  This  is  the  well  known  "  pcricxl  of 
legal  memory  "  recognized  by  the  judges  in  a  dilTcrcnt  class  of 
cases  lo  which  a  rule  of  prt^tcription  was  applied.  Pus-scssjun 
of  rights  in  alitno  i.Vo  frc>m  time  immemorial  was  held  to  be  an 
indefeasible  title,  and  tht^  courts  held  time  iauneawriel  to  bcgia 
with  Ike  tat  year  of  Kkhwd  L 


pttipeaa  ol  Uaritiiloa,  aad  the  oMiod  «f 

certain  number  of  yean  from  the  date  of  the  wriiti  was  1 
in  the  Statute  j>  Henry  VIIl.  c.  >,  which  fixed  periods  of  thirty, 
fifty  and  sixty  years  for  various  class<  s  of  actions  named  therein. 
A  large  number  of  statute-  since  that  time  ha\c  established 
p<  rio.i>  of  limitation  fer  iliilLrcnt  kinds  of  aclions.  Of  those 
now  in  force  the  most  important  arc  the  Limitation  Act  i6jj 
for  personal  actions  in  general,  and  the  Real  Property  Limilaiiod 
Act  iSjj  relating  to  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land.  The 
latter  statute  has  been  repealed  and  virtually  rc  enacted  by  the 
Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1874,  which  reduced  ih«  pmiodaf 
limitation  fram  Iweaiy  yean  to  twelve,  fee  all  actiaiwIwwiDa 
after  the  tat  Jiaaaiy  ThoarfadtaalMeiiaaal  Ikaaoof 
i8j3  win  ihow  the  mAo  9penami  **  After  the  jtit  December 
1833,  no  person  shall  m.tkc  an  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  .in 
action  to  recover  any  lan<l  or  rent  bul  vilkin  heenty  'yxcrs  ntil 
ojtrr  Ihe  lime  at  «hich  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  distress 
or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have  first  accrued  to  some  person 
through  whum  he  cl.nm-,,  or  sh.ill  have  first  accrued  to  the  person 
making  or  bringing  the  same."  Another  section  defines  the  times 
at  which  the  right  of  action  or  entry  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accrued  in  particular  cases;  t.t.  when  the  estate  claimed  shaK 
I  aa  Otate  or  Interest  in  reversion,  such  right  ihaB  te 


orlMoMBtlai 

lindi  to  te  let  by  A  to  B  from  iBjo  for  a  period  of  fifty  year*, 
ami  that  a  portion  of  such  lands  is  occupied  by  C  from  iSjt 
without  any  colour  of  ililc  from  B  or  A— C's  long  possession 
would  be  of  no  avail  agamst  an  action  brought  by  A  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land  after  the  dcterminalion  of  B's  lease.  .\ 
would  have  twelve  years  after  the  determination  of  the  lease 
within  which  to  bring  his  action,  and  might  thus,  by  an  action 
brought  in  iSqi,  disestablish  a  p  r>on  who  had  been  in  quiet 
possession  since  iSji.  What  the  law  looks  lo  is  not  the  length 
of  lime  during  which  C  has  enjoyed  the  property,  but  the  length 
of  lime  which  A  has  soflcred  to  eiapaa  flaca  ht  withl  tat  have 
brought  his  actioa.  It  b  ta  i»  uhwuai,  haaam,  that  iha 
Real  Property  LimHattoB  Act  docs  awie  than  bar  the  i«a«|y. 
It  extinguishes  the  right,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
Limitation  Acts,  which,  while  barring  the  remedy,  pceMive  tkt 
right,  V)  that  it 
than  by  action. 

By  set  lion  14  of  the  act  of  1833,  when  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  tiilc  of  ihc  ficrson  entitled  shall  have  been  given  to  luffl 
or  his  accnt  in  writing  signed  by  the  person  in  poaseSMOd,  or 
in  receipt  of  the  profits  or  rent,  then  the  right  of  the  person  (to 
whom  such  acknowlctlgmcni  shall  have  been  ^ven)  to  make  an 
eatiy  ardimemarhdagaa  actioa  ahaB  be  dieiad  la  teve  tat 
accraed  at  the  tiate  at  wMdi  suck  ackaoiricdgnwBt,  ar  the  laat 
of  fluck  ackaowkdigments,  was  given.  By  section  15.  peraoas 
under  the  diiabiUty  of  Infancy,  lunacy  or  coverture,  or  beyood 
seas,  and  their  representatives,  are  to  be  allowed  ten  years  from 
the  termination  of  this  disability,  or  death  (which  shall  have  tat 

happened),  not  wnthsuadktt  that  tkaatdlBMy  petiadallkiilmlii 

sh.^ll  h.ivc  expired. 

Ily  the  act  of  idii  actions  of  trespass,  detinue,  trover,  replevin 
or  account,  actions  on  the  case  (except  for  siaader),actionso(debt 
ariiiBg  aut  of  a  simple  contract  and  acthaM  ioraneais  of  rent 
not  due  opoa  specially  shall  be  Umited  ta  tbt  yean  froaa  tha 
dateoftkai 


for  tbadcf  la  twa  yean.  IViswit  fhbaurfny  aaikr  tkt  dl^ 

abilities  of  infancy,  lunacy  or  unsoundness  of  mind  are  sUowed 
ihc  same  time  after  the  removal  of  the  disability.  MTicn  the 
defendant  was  "  lje\on<!  seas  "  (/  e  outside  the  I'niled  Kingdom 
and  the  adjiccnl  islands)  an  extension  of  lime  was  allowed,  but 
by  the  Red  Properly  Limitation  .\ct  of  1874  Such  an  allowance 
is  excluded  as  lo  real  property,  and  as  to  other  matters  by  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  1856. 
An  ackaowkdgment,  whether  by  payment  «a  aeeownt  or  by 

tataktlkti 
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•of  tht  statvte.  Th«  Act  9  C«o.  IV.  c.  14  CLord  Tc nterden'i  act) 
rtquim  &ny  pronise  or  admnskw  of  liability  to  be  ia  writing 
andiigned  by  |]w|Mtfty  tolKchif|ed,«tbamieit«3IWibv 

the  statute. 

Contracts  under  seal  are  governed  as  t»  IMtatiM  hgr  the  Ml 
of  1  Mi,  which  provklet  (tet  actions  for  icat  ^pon  my  udcnture 
~  ii  or  oi  CBVUttat,  «c  debt  or  ajgr  bond  or  other  tpociaky, 
—It  ho  bfoiiiht,  irilUo  iwrtir  you* 
Acthno  of  4cbt 

mitsioQ  being  not  under  seal),  or  for  a  copyhold  fine,  or  for 
money  levied  on  a  writ  of  ficn  jacisn,  must  Ix.-  brought  within  six 
years.  With  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  principle 
obtains  th.it  nuilum  Umpus  0(cUrril  rrgi,  so  that  no  statute  of 
limiialion  aflcrts  the  crown  without  rxprtis  mention.  But  by 
the  Crown  Suiu  Act  1769,  as  amended  by  the  Crown  Suits  Act 
J  86 1 ,  in  suits  relating  to  land,  the  cfaonis  of  the  crown  to  recover 
u«  bamd  aitor  the  hipse  of  sixty  jfoon.  For  the  prosecution 
of  dialmd  offencet  fcnerony  tboe  li  no  period  ol  timiution, 
wtft  nbcfo  ihor  aic  jiwhlwMf  oo  oavauiy  ooaviciioa.  In 
mh  CUB  the  pe»M  b  ab  oHiitha  fey  Iho  SouMry  Jazndktioo 
Act  1848.  Bnt  there  are  various  miscelLanoous  Omitations  fixed 
hy  vaifaas  acts,  of  which  the  following  may  be  noticed.  Suits 
and  indictments  under  pcnat  statutes  ate  limited  to  two  ycar^. 
if  the  forfeiture  is  to  the  crown,  to  one  year  ii  tiie  foritilure  is 
to  the  common  informer.  Penal  actions  by  persons  aRgiievcd 
arc  limited  to  two  years  by  the  act  of  tSjj.  Prosecutions  under 
the  Riot  Act  can  only  be  sued  upon  within  twelve  monthsaflcr 
the  offence  hot  bees  commit  led,  and  oflcaccs  against  the  Customs 
Acta  vithto  thnO  years.  By  the  Pitblie  Authorities  Protection 
Act  sSmi  *■  imMratlon  ifiliist  aiqr  pcnoa  acting  in  esccMtion 
o(  etotatoiy  or  other  public  duly  omiu  be  coaunenotd  vbUo 
rfv  lantha.  Ptoaecutions  under  the  Crimliml  Law  A— odment 
Act,  10  amended  by  the  Prcvcolioa  ol  CnfcUy  to  Chiidmi  Act 
1904.  must  be  commcacoil  witUn  ^  moatOB  ifticr  ths  com- 
mission of  the  offcux. 

Trustees  are  expressly  empowered  to  plead  statutes  of  limita- 
tion by  the  Trustees  Act  1888;  indeed,  a  defence  under  the 
statutes  of  limitations  must  in  general  be  ^lecially  pleaded. 
Limitation  is  regarded  strictly  at  0  l»w  of  procedure.  The 
English  courts  will  therefore  afply  lltelr  0«B  nia  to  oB  oetions, 
~  _1he  cause  of  actiea  may  have  arisen  to  a  couotry  in 
Itulaoof  ihnhattoaexist.  ThisisalioafccegnlMd 
of  pilVate  hitemaiional  law  (see  J.  A.  FoM*»  IViMM 
lnftriMltooor  taw,  3rd  ed.,  1904,  p.  $16  scq.). 

Unltel  Stairs. — The  prindple  of  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
passed  with  some  modification  into  the  statute  book?  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  except  Louisiana,  whose  laws  ol  limitation 
are  esseniiaOy  the  prescriptions  o(  the  civil  l.iw  drawn  from  the 
FartUcs,  or  "Spanish  Code."  As  to  icr  .-nil  actions,  it  is 
fcoerally  proxidod  that  they  shall  be  brought  within  a  certain 
apocified  timt  mtlly  nx  yean  or  leas— from  the  time  when  the 
CMne  of  octioA  accmcii  and  not  alter,  whik  ior  land  the  "  genera] 
V  BOt  MlftiMl  iadMtlOii  of  the  lighl  to  hrfng  ifillMi  or  to  make 
cuiy  b  to  tMM»  MHi  afUr  the  «Ubc  10  aittf  or  «•  iiiag  the 
Mka  amiieo 'MBMtfcrS  Urn  mSm^.  aif .  '•tftnteHons 
The  constitutional  provisi  ii;  pi  hiWrlng  slitcs  from  paislng  laws 
Ijopairing  the  obligation  oi  contracts  is  not  lafringcd  by  a  law 
of  limitations,  unless  H  bars  a  right  of  action  already  accr\ied 
without  giving  a  reasonable  term  wilbifrwhicb  to  bring  the  action. 
^  D  I  V  ami  Bosanquet.  SfclMO  ^MafltflWIf  tltj^t  Hewitt. 
iuiiitus  oj  Limilaiiciu  (1893). 

UM0QB8,  a  town  of  west-central  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haote-VIeiUM^  (onacr^  capital  of  the  old  province 
of  Llmottdb,  t7d  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Oilciillt  «i  ths  talway  to 

J"rt*oofc  Pop,  (1906)  town,  7S'0o6;  commone,  S8,S97- 
*»e  MatioD  \%  a  junction  for  Poitiers,  Angoultate,  Pfeigacui 

JJJd  Clennont-Ferrand.  The  town  orcupirs  a  hill  on  the  ripht 
••'a  of  the  Vicnne,  and  comprises  two  parls  originally  distinct, 
the  Ci/^  \vi', h  narrow  streets  and  old  houses  occupv-ini;  the  lower 
•'^P*'.  iiid  the  town  fwoper  the  summit.  In  the  latter  a  Street 
known  as  the  Rue  de  la  Bouchcric  is  occupied  by  a  powerful  and 

wtpMatiiajaf  boichaa.  Ibo  iiw  of  iht 


which  formerly  surrounded  both  qu.irters  is  occupied  by  Iwule- 
vards,  outside  which  are  suburbs  with  wi«k  streets  and  spacious 
squares.  The  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
Linieiiaiii,waa  begun  in  1273-  In  1317  the  choir  wtaaoonpleted, 
awl  befoft  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century  the  lnaKpl«  with  lla 

iM  MMb  pOMal  aad  the  Am  two  haya  of  tho  MM«;  fMMitrs 
to  atpo  1h*  oMnctfM  of  tho  MM      corthMMd,  and  It  w« 

unilcd  with  the  west  tower  C>m  ft<  high),  the  base  of  which 
beloogs  to  a  prevton  Keowimaque  church.    In  the  interior 

there  are  a  magnificent  rood  loft  of  the  Kcnais$.mcc,  and  the 
tombs  of  Jean  de  Ijngeac  (d.  1541)  and  o'hcr  bishofw.  Of  the 
other  churches  of  Limoges,  St  Michel  des  Lions  (ulh  anil  i  sih 
ceriturici)  and  St  I'icrre  tlu  Quryrotx  (ijlh  and  1 5th  centuries) 
both  contain  inicrcsiing  st.\incd  glass.  The  principal  modem 
buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  the  fnw-courls.  The  Vienne  is 
crossed  by  a  railway  viaduct  and  four  bridges,  two  of  which, 
the  Pont  St  fiticnnc  and  the  Pont  Si  Martial,  data  fMBt  ibe 
I jth  cwlory.  Aiooag  the  cMcf  sqoans  an  tfao  FhwO  dWMj 
oa  tho  ^  of  a  Boouin  amphilhcatre,  the  Ptaco  Joanlaa  With 
the  ataluo  of  Manhal  J.  B.  Joordan,  bom  at  LhiiogCi»  aad  tho 
Place  d'.Mnc  with  the  biatuc  of  J.  L.  Gay  Luissc.  President 
Camot  and  Denis  Du«.yjnbs,  both  of  whom  have  statues,  were 
a!>.o  natives  of  the  town.  The  niu&cum  has  a  rith  ceramic 
collect i<jn  and  art,  nunii»4na«ic  and  naturil  htslory  collL-ctions, 

Limoges  is  ihc  hc^idquarlcrs  of  the  XII.  ,-irmy  corps  an<l  the 
scat  ol  a  biihop,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  nppcil  and  a  court  of 
assizes,  and  has  tribunab  of  first  inst.mrc  and  of  commerce,  a 
board  of  trade  aiMttatioak  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch 
of  the  Banh  ol  PtantCk  Ihe  educational  institution*  iachida 
aliiclltorhQnaMipanitorytdioolof  niedkiaeBad  phamacy, 
a  M^Mf  liiolipgll  iMninaty,  a  ttilaiag  eoltoge,  a  aartaod 
idKMl  of  decorative  ait  and  a  coaaoMRbd  and  industrial  school. 
The  manufacture  and  dcoonttlba  of  porcelain  give  employment 
to  about  13,000  persons  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Shoe- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  tloRt  ocrttpy  over  »ooo.  Other 
industries  arc  liciueur-dislilling,  the  spinning  of  wool  and  dolh- 
weaving,  priming  and  l<ie  manufacture  oi  paper  from  straw. 
Enamelling,  which  flourished  at  Limoges  in  the  middle  ages  and 
during  the  Renaissance  (sec  Enamel),  but  subsequently  died  out, 
was  revived  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  There  is  an  extensive 
ttadoia  w{acasdifnilla,ealtle^oerealaand  wood.  TheVisuieia 
nav^ddolOr  lafloabvM  LbMgH,  aad  thalaiohNO^  down  by 
the  BjMMMt  ai»  Mfpad  at  the  cntiaa*  of  die  towa  by  iha 
iohahlUHNe  of  the  liavAt  quarter,  who  form  a  tq)edal  gM  fer 
this  purxwsc. 

Limogei  was  a  place  of  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Romsn 
conquest,  and  sent  a  large  force  to  the  defence  of  Alesia.  In 
II  B.C.  it  took  the  name  of  Aupislus  (AuiUilerUum) ,  but  in 
the  4th  century  it  was  anew  called  by  the  nanie  of  the  Lftnmiffs, 
whose  capital  it  was.  It  then  contained  palaces  and  baths,  had 
its  own  senate  and  the  right  of  coinage.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced  by  St  Martial.  In  ihc  slh  century  Limoges  was  devastated 
by  tho  Vandali  and  tho  Viitfoths,  aad  aflerwards  loffered  in  the 
wm  hifeea  the  PloakB  aad  Anohaalim  and  in  tho  IrvoaiDoa 
of  tho  HocanM.  tiaiir  tie  M»i»olw||hn  ktap  Lhaegw  wMt 
celebrated  for  its  mints  and  its  goldsmiths'  work.  In  tht  middle 
ages  the  town  was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  each  surrounded 
by  walls,  forming  separate  fiefs  with  a  separate  system  of 
administration,  an  arrangement  which  survived  till  179'-  Of 
these  the  more  important,  known  as  the  Chdlecu,  which  grew  up 
round  the  tomb  of  St  Martial  in  the  9ih  century,  aad  was  sun^ 
rounded  w  ith  walls  tn  the  loth  and  again  in  the  isth,  was  under 
tbe  juiiadictioa  of  the  vfacotutts  of  Limoges,  and  contained  thait 
css^  aari  the  nonaMry  of  St  Martial,  the  other,  the  CM; 
which  was  under  the  Jrniedicilon  of  the  bishop,  had  but  a  ipiM 
population,  the  habitable  groond  being  practically  covcrw  by 
the  cathedral,  the  epiacopal  palace  and  other  churches  ana 
religious  buildings.  In  tbe  Hundred  Years'  War  the  bishops  sided 
with  the  French,  while  the  vis.rn-.inl 5  were  unwilling  vass.ils  of 
the  English,  lo  1 370  the  CM,  which  had  opened  its  gates  to  the 
French,  was  ukn  by  iba  BIkIl  Warn  ond  fivn  over  i» fo 
aad  sword. 
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The  religious  wars,  pcfttilcnoe  tad  fwnlne  dcwiated  L!inogr<;  j 
in  lurn,  and  ihc  plague  of  1630-1631  carried  off  more  than 
2«,ooo  persons.  The  wise  administrations  of  ilcnri  d'Aguc5&cau, 
father  of  the  chancellor,  and  of  Turgoi  enabled  Limoges  to 
recover  il»  former  prosperity.  There  have  Ix-cn  ic^rjl  grtal 
fins,  daMloying  whole  quarters  of  the  city,  built,  as  it  hen  was, 
fli  wmd.  That  of  1790  lasted  for  two  months,  and  dca(ny«d 
191  kowei;  and  (hat  ol  1864  laid  under  aihcs  a  luge  am. 
Uaoflt  cclebrttes  every  seven  years  a  curious  rcl%iout  fesUval 
(rets  4'0Mmia«)i  4uriBg  wUd>  Uw  fdk»  o(  St  MMtkl  ue 
MpoMd  far  aevn  «edtit  atlnctlafl  laife  bwbIkii  «f  vWtois. 
It  dates  from  the  loth  century,  and  coauaeinorates  a  pestilence 
(mal  des  ardcnts)  which,  after  destroying  40,000  persons,  is 
belicvctl  to  huvc  bei  n :i\ i<l  liV  I  he:  inl  L  rcf^siim  of  ihc  "-.linl, 

Limoges  was  the  stcnc  ol  t«o  tcilcijasticdl  touni  il*",  in  lOjp 
and  1031.  The  first  proclaimed  the  title  of  St  Mania!  as  "  apostle 
of  Aquiiainc  ";  the  second  insisted  on  the  obscrvanrc  of  the 
"  truce  of  Cod."  In  1095  Pope  Urban  II.  hdd  a  synod  of 
bishops  here  in  connexion  witb  lus  cflortk  to  Ofgamic  a  crutadc, 
and  on  (his  occasion  conaecnlcd  UM  hlriHci  «f  St  MWtial 
(pulled  down  after  1704). 

St«  CY'lcsiin  Voti,  Limotes,  in  Joanne's  |{uid<*s.  De  Paris  d  Ater 
(iSfi;):  DiKourticim,  Limorei  tPaprrs  sei  (intiVtf  fi!.in!  (1844) 
anH  l.innj^n  el  if!  rr.-.tron:  I  vl  ' '!  ,  i  "74)-    A  vrr>  lull  li^l  of  works 

on  Limoget,  the  town,  viscounty,  bishopric,  Ac,  is  given  by  U. 
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Chevalier  in  Riptrtairt  tet 
Oloak  C<Gard,  1903),  t.  f.  f«. 

mON.  or  PoKT  LiMON,  the  chief  Atlanlit  p^^rt  of  Co-ita  Rica, 
Central  Amcrii  .1,  and  the  capital  of  a  dislnrl  ,ilvi  rianu'l  l.imon, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  loj  i;.  by  N.  of  San  Jom:. 
Po|K  (1904)  Limon  was  founded  in  1871,  and  is  Ihc 

the  traMCOntincntal  railway  to  Punurcnas  which 
maliagttn  in  the  same  yew.  The  swamps  behind  the  town, 
med  the  shallow  coral  iaeoott  la  biMil  of  it.  have  beca  flkd  in. 
Ilwkarlioar  ia  prntectad  ly  •  im>««|  fa«ih  liMif  Ite  low-mtcr 
lae,  and  «>  Iiwi  picf  aSbidt  WKOOUMdMioa  far  fange  vomIs. 
A  hnalnmter  tram  the  harbour  to  the  Sslaad  of  Uvila,  about 
INO  yds.  E.  would  render  LSmon  a  first<Uss  port.  There  is 
an  excellent  water  frt  m  the  hills  above  the  harliour. 

Almost  the  entire  collcc  aiid  fjunana  crops  of  Costa  Rica  arc  sent 
by  r.iil  fur  shipment  at  Limon  to  Eurnf>c  and  the  Ciiitcd  Slates. 
T)k  dulrict  (comana)  of  Limon  comprises  the  whole  Allanlic 
Ifltoral,  thus  including  the  Talamanca  country  inhabited  by 
iincivilircd  Indians;  the  richest  banana-growing  tcriiloncs  in 
the  country;  and  the  valuable  forests  of  the  San  Juu  wdBcy. 
It  is  annually  visited  by  Indiana  iron  the  MoaquHo  coast  d 
Wtoi nun,  who jc—w  fa  cwow  tofiahfar  tith.  Itochtaf  toVM, 
•Iter  Limon.  arc  RmaiMM  ud  Ualint,  Mi  wkk  few  rjun 
)0oo  inhabitants. 

UMONITB.  or  Browm  Ifon  Oof.,  a  natural  ferric  hydrate 
named  from  the  Cr.  Xujiui'  (mcnio*),  in  allusion  to  its  occurrence 
as  "  bog-ore  "  in  mes'lows  and  marshes.  It  is  never  crystallized, 
but  may  have  a  fibrous  or  microcrystalline  structure,  and 
commonly  occurs  in  concretionary  forms  or  in  compact  and 
earthy  m.isjes;  somelimcs  mammillaled,  botryoidal,  rcniform 
or  4:;il.iciiiii..  The  colour  presents  various  shades  of  brown  and 
yoUow,  and  the  Uit»k  'vk  ahnjrs  baeugwl^  •  cbancter  whicli 
teiajdihw  b  fna  haenatite  wkk  •  i»d,  ot  fnaa  Mgnetiie 
with  aWirirrfwal  It  is  sometimes  called  brown  haematite. 
.  Linaofte  b  a  ferric  hydrate,  conforming  typically  with  the 
formula  Fe«Oj(0H)«,  or  2FcjO,  .;lin  lis  ii.i(!lrjcs4  is  rather 
above  j,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  3-5  to  4.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  formed  from  other  iron  oxides,  like  haeotatite 
and  magneliic.  or  by  the  alteration  of  pyrites  or  cbalybite. 

Ry  the  i'ljcrati  in  of  mrtc'jrie  aji-ntlo.  pyrites  readily  pass 
into  limonile  otlcn  with  retention  of  external  form;  and  the  masses 
td  "  jotzan  "  or  "  gfnsin  "  on  the  outcrop  of  certain  mineral-veins 
eenant  of  rusty  iron  ore  formed  in  this  way,  am]  anociaird  with 
MBular  qurtt.  IMany  depowta  o(  Hiaoinic  have  been  fooad.  oa 
Wng  worked,  to  paas  dowwwawfa  Into  femoa  caitMMUte:  and 
crN»ials  of  chalybitc  converted  superftciatly  into  Cmonile  are  well 
tn<j*n  Minerals,  like  giauconile,  which  contain  ferrou*  iilieatc, 
m.iv  in  tiVe  mannrr  vi<M  limonitr,  on  wralherint;.  The  ferric 
h>TinHc  \\  .<l«i  renlilv  <l.  i»>iite<l  from  (i mi^'nou*  n.iii  r-,  (-ftcn 
by  means  of  organK  agcoocs.    OepeiHU  of  brown  iron  ace  gl^nat 


e<-ona«nic,  ^«hr  «Mr  la  sedimentary  rerlE<i.  «xh  as  the 

I. us  OoKies  and  uewtr  Crcensand  of  various  parts  of  England. 
They  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  altered  linH-»tonc»  and  in  others 
altered  t;buconilic  sandstones.  An  oolitic  structure  is  sometimes 
prcscpt.  and  the  ores  arc  generally  phosphatic,  and  may  cwttain 
pcrKapa  30%  of  iron.  The  oolitic  brown  ores  ol  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg  arc  known  as  "  minette."  a  diminutive  of  the  Ficach 
mtnt  fore),  in  allusion  to  their  low  content  of  metal.  Granular  and 
concretionary  limonite  accumulates  by  orf^nic  action  on  the  User 
of  certain  lakes  in  S«T<lcn,  lorming  the  curious  "  lake  ore."  L-irppf 
concretions  lurme<l  urwKr  other  conditionnare  krvown  .iv  bean  ort  " 
Limonite  often  forms  a  cemcnling  roc<lium  ir.  fcrruginout  sands  and 
gravels,  forming  "  jaii  ";  and  in  like  tii.innt  r  it  1%  i!ie  .i;^,;luli:-..\!>nii 
agent  in  many  conglomerate*,  like  the  South  African  "  Uanket, 
where  it  i*  aunfenws.  In  inoa^hai  auids  ttic  ttmonite  may  form 
holk>w  concmions,  koowa  In  laMe  caaw  as  "  boiics."  The  eagle 
stones  "  of  older  writers  were  generally  concretions  of  this  kiivd. 
containing  some  substance,  like  'sind.  wliich  rattled  when  the  hollu* 
rodulc  was  sh.ikcn.  Bor  iron  ore  is  an  impure  limonite.  usually 
formed  by  the  intiuen<'e  of  mirro-f>rg3niMn^.  ami  i iir.t.iiniin  silica, 
phcKpbonic  acid  and  organic  matter,  MMnctimc*  with  manganese  The 
various  kioda  of  fanwn  and  MMV  oehce  me  aunans  ol  liuMaiie 
with  clay  and  Other  Imminnes:  whSst  b  umber  moth  nungancse 
oxide  is  pNieat.  Arginaocous  brown  iron  ore  U  often  known  in 


Cei iiiaay  as  Tkmmutmmn;  but  the  corresponding  term  in  Eneli%h 

ScUy  iron  Hone)  is  applied  to  nodular  forms  of  unpore  chalybitc. 
.  C.  Ullmann's  name  of  stilpn<.rM>J>'rite,  from  the  Creek  •rtXnvt 
shining)  is  sometimes  applied  to  such  kinds  of  limonite  as  have  a 
pitchy  lustre.  DepoMit  <R  limonite  in  cavities  may  have  a  rounded 
surface  or  even  a  stalactitie  form,  and  may  prcMt  a  brilliant 
lust  rc ,  of  '-'irlriah  nolnor,  lofmiog  what  is  caltca  la  Germany  CUskepf 
(glass  head).  It  Often  nappens  that  amuyacs  of  brawn  iroo  ores 
reveal  a  Utr^xr  proportion  of  water  than  re(;uirc(I  hy  the  typical 
formula  of  hmom-c,  .nvj  In -if  n.  w  v]«'v  j,  .,  h.ixr  been  Rto^inn-'J. 
Thus  the  ycllowi-h  brown- ore  called  by  E.  Schmidt  xantbosidente, 
from  fai46i  (yeUou  I  ami  cilrnpm  (iron),  contains  FeiO(OH)i.  or 
Fc^i-2H]0:  whilst  the  bog  ore  known  as  limnite.  from  (marsh) 
hasthcfarnudal^tpHiiior  Fe/)t-3H/).  Oa  the  other  hand  there 
are  cvrtain  rorms  oT  icmc  hydrate  containing  leaa  water  than  llmooitt 
and  approaching  to  hacnatlte  in  their  rea  colour  and  streak:  tuck 
is  the  mineral  which  tras  called  hydrohacmaiitc  by  A  Bieithaupt. 
and  is  now  generally  known  under  R.  Hermann's  name  of  turgite, 
from  the  mines  of  Turginsk,  nor  f''v>K<»1"v«k  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
This  has  the  formula  Fe<0.(OII>i.  or  2Fc<Oi  HiO.  It  probaUy 
reptnents  the  paitial  dehydratioa  of  Mimwllri  nnd  hy  faraiar  m 
of  water  may  anas  into  hatawtiia  or  eed  Iraa  oia.  whaa  UiacpiiB 
is  dcftydiaicd  and  ■^lyW'ifftl  ia  iIm  fmmet  of  aHAoaiB  mUI  It 
may  give  rwe  to  ctalyMia. 

LIMOUSIN  (or  Limosin),  LfiONARO  (f.  isos-<.  157;),  French 
paiolcr,  the  rrvosl  famous  of  a  family  of  scveji  Limoges  enamel 
painters,  was  the  son  of  a  Limoges  innkeeper.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  under  Naxdon  ritiicaud.  He  u:ts  CLriainly 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  influenced  by  the  Cermaii  s<  Ijool  — 
indeed,  his  earliest  authenticated  work,«|pied  L.U  aadda)cd 
iSS9f  ii  a  scries  of  ciibtc^  plaquct  of  tha  **  tadHi  «f  tiw  Lard," 
after  Aftpadil.  JMco^  bat  tMi  liiAuflMt.«|i  Boafliahawd 
by  that  of  the  haSkn  maaieis  of  iIm  idMMl  of  FoataheMeaa, 
IVimaticcio,  Rosso,  Giulio  Romano  and  Solario,  from  whom  be 
acquired  his  taste  for  arabesque  ornament  and  for  mytbologicai 
subjects.  Nevertheless  the  French  tradition  was  sufficiently 
ingrained  in  him  losave  him  from  becoming  an  imitator  and  .Tom 
loMtig  his  personal  style.  In  1530  he  entered  the  service  oi 
Francis  L  as  painter  and  tarkt  de  cJumbrt,  a  position  which  he 
tcialniAiaMkr  HcMy  U>  For  hoth  thaw  mwnrcfas  he  executed 
Many  paitiaila  kk  enamel  ■among  them  quite  a  number  of 
plaiiHCS  depkliai  Dian*  da  roitieta  ia  various  chaiacuts,— 
plates,  vases,  ewers,  and  cupa,  besides  doMnliea  mriu  far  lip 
royal  palaces,  ibr,  though  he  is  bctt  kaaaoi  as  aa  tamtlhg 
distinguished  for  rich  colour,  and  ibr  graceful  dcai^s  b  g^isaiOe 
on  black  or  bright  blue  backgrounds,  he  alto  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  an  oil  painter.  !lis  last  signed  works  bear  the  date 
1574,  but  the  tl.Ttc  of  his  death  is  untrrtain,  though  it  could 
not  have  bitri  li.lcr  than  the  beginnir^r  of  1577.  It  is  on  it^'  td 
that  he  executed  close  upon  two  thousand  enamels.  He  is  best 
represented  at  the  Louvre,  which  owns  lib  twD  famous  votive 
taltlcU  far  tjia  Sainte  Cbapelle,  each  consisUni  of  twcnty-thnt 
plaqwi,  dipaai  L.  L.  aad  dated  isui  "  La  Oiasse."  depidlag 
Henry  II.  on  a  white  horsey  Diane  de  Poitieis  behind  hint  OV 
hotscl>ack;  and  many  portraits,  including  the  kings  by  whoa 
lie  WIS  employed.  M.irfjuiritc  dc  \'al<iis,  the  Juc  <lc  Gui'^c,  and 
the  caniinal  de  l«>9rra)««,..  Giber  rcprcacitUUvc  c&unpics  arc 
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at  the  Guny  and  Llnto^  mttseuins.  In  England  some  tna^ifi- 

Cent  examples  of  his  'AOlk  .'irc  to  he  foutnj  at  (lie  ;riri,i  and 
Albert  Museum,  the  Britiih  Muicum.and  llic  WailjLc  Cdl!' ttion. 
In  the  coUccliun  of  Sk>;nar  Rocchi,  in  Rome,  is  an  ciccp;iLi::jlly 
intcrcsiiag  plaque  representing  Frances  I.  consulting  a  futtui.c- 
Idler. 

See  Lionard  Limousin:  ptiiUrt  d*  portraiis  (.L'CEimt  its  ptintres 
imaiUeurs),  by  L.  Boudcry  and  E.  I^tlicn.uid  (Hari»,  1897) — 
a  carc/ul  Rudy,  with  aa  elaborate  catalc«ue  of  the  known  cx»(ia( 
•xatnple*  ct  tnc  artitt't  work.  The  book  deal*  aimoat  «iKluHv«4y 
with  the  portnita  iUiMtnted.  See  alto  Alleauna  and  Duploaia.  Les 
D^utt  AptU*»—4maux  d*  Ltonard  Limftuim,  Ac  (Pari*,  1865); 
L.  Boudcry,  ExptiUan  rttrosttaiM  de  LtaMfw  m  1886  (Limogt  s, 
l8fi6):  L.  Bou-k-rv,  Leonarl  Ltrr.omtn  ri  ten  etuvrt  (Limoges, 
Lim'ga  el  ]d  I.imcu-.-.  19^65);  A,  Mr>cr,  I.'Art 

4*  limail  dc  Ltmo^et,  oncm  tt  medcrne  (f'aris,  l^fOj;  £milc 
MUlUakT,  L'EmaiUen*  (Pari»,  1^91). 

•  mOOBIN  (LaL  Paita  Lemovicinus,  agcr  Lemonicensit,  regio 
Ltmttlam,  Lemttimim,  Limosinium,  &c-),  a  former  province  of 
l^anee.  la  tin  tima  of  Julias  Cusar  Ute  fcpu  Ltmmdmu 
coveted  the  oouBty  bow  oooipifMd  in  tiw  dcpntmcnts  o(  Hatii^ 
IPfc— »  Cotrtwaad  CwiiMb  wlih  the  ayrimrffiwiiMiili  of  Conlolais 
h  Cbuuto  nd  HSoBtmi  h  Dordogne.  TbcM  Bnlls  tt  sttaincd 
Until  the  loth  century,  and  they  survived  in  those  of  the  diocoe 
of  Limoges  (except  a  small  part  cnt  off  in  13 17  to  form  that  of 
Tullc)  until  1790.  The  break-up  into  great  fiefs  in  the  loth 
Century,  however,  tended  rapidly  to  disintegrate  the  province, 
Until  at  the  close  of  tiie  nth  century  Li.nousin  embraced  only 
the  viscounties  of  Limoges,  Turenne  and  Combom,  with  a  (cw 
ccdemslical  lordship*,  corrrsponding  roughly  to  the  present 
arronJissfiHtnis  ot  Limoges  and  Saint  Yrien  in  Haute- Vicnnc  and 
part  of  the  ttrrondissemaUs  of  Brive,  Tulle  and  Usscl  in  Corr^e. 
In  tlie  i7tb  ceotury  Llmouthi,  thus  constituted,  had  become  no 
am*  than  a  uatSl  ywirriwwiif. 

I  lliiiniirfn  t^M  In  mm  torn  the  r.timlm,  •  CoBIc  tribe 
wboM  cottBty  wiB  fadnded  by.  Augustus  Ito  tto  pravbm  of 

Aquitanie  MagM.  Politically  Its  history  has  Httle  of  separate 
interest;  it  shared  in  general  the  vicissitudes  of  Aquitaine, 
whose  dukes  fmm  qiS  onwards  were  its  over-lords  at  least  till 
1264,  after  T.hich  it  was  sometimes  under  them,  sometimes  under 
the  counts  of  Poi'lcrs,  until  the  French  kinps  sucrccdcd  in 
asserting  their  direct  over-lordship.  It  was,  however,  until  the 
t4th  century,  the  centre  of  a  civilization  of  which  the  cnanK-lling 
bidBltry  (see  Enahel)  was  only  ooe  expression.  The  Limousin 
(bhet,  now  a  mere  patois,  wfs  icprded  by  tbo  ttoubadnun  as 

Ibt  purest  form  of  Provencal. 

'  $M  A.  Lenzux,  Giopaphi*  et  hislcire  dp  Limousin  rLimogcs, 
ites).  DeUtled  Ubiiocmnhy  in  Chevalier.  Riptrtoin  dn  mn*s. 
T9P«*Mi»r.  (Monti) aiildi  1001).  t.  ii.  t.v. 

UMPOPO^w  CsflCORU^n  liver  olS£.Airicn  over  MOO  m. 
h  length,  not  to  tfwZjnnMdMlnitM  ilMr  of  AfHcneBUril^ 
Ibe  IndliiD  Oeeu.  Its  head  streams  rise  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  tlw  WItwntenrand  less  than  300  m.  doe  W.  of  the  sea,  but 
the  river  makes  a  great  semicircular  sweep  across  the  high 
plateau  first  N.W.,  then  N.E.  and  finally  S.E.  It  is  joined  early 
in  its  course  by  the  Marico  and  Noiwani,  streams  which  rise 
along  the  westward  continuation  of  the  Witwatenrand,  the 
ridge  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Vaal  and  the 
Limpopo  bas^s.  For  a  great  part  of  its  oouise  the  Limpopo 
fo#ns  the  north-west  and  north  frontiers  of  the  TraasvtaL  Its 
biahi-«ra  wooded  lad  piescat  ouuiy  pictUfcsquo  views, 
b  teMaflnf  Ifet  oseaipnent  of  the  platcan  tbe  river  psases 
iimiuili  iwlji  uiiliiiii.  idinhf  HwTiwiUMMlMniMm  itein^ili 
cost  cenwr  of  tbo  TktnsvtsI  it  IhtTril  hAoA  Pdh.  b  tbe 
lo^  country  it  receives  its  chi'-f  aiBuent,  the  Olifanfs  river 
(450  m.  long),  which,  rising  in  the  high  veld  of  the  Transvaal 
cast  of  the  sources  of  the  Limpopo,  takes  a  more  direct  N.E. 
course  than  the  main  stream.  The  Limfxpo  enters  (he  ocean 
in  »5*  15'  S.  l  lif  rnouth,  about  1000  ft.  wide,  is  ohstnictcd  hy 
Sahd4>anks.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Limpopo  loses  a  good  deal 
«f  te  water  In  the  swampy  region  along  its  lower  course.  High- 
water  ImI  Ii  t4  ft.  above  low-water  level,  when  the  depth  in 
the  shiloMit  port  docs  not  exceed  3  ft.  The  river  »  na^ngablc 
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I  about  100  m.,  to  a  spot  known  as  Gungunyana's  Ford.  In  Cood 
time  there  is  water  cuminiinication  south  with  the  river  Komati 
(q.v.).  At  this  season  stretches  of  tbe  Limpopo  above  Gungun- 
yana's Ford  w  anvlpbli.  Ifea  sirar  vilqr  k  iiinwily 

unhealthy. 

"[  he  ll,1^in  of  (he  I  r:  I-  j-w  include*  the  northern  part  of  the 
Trantvaal,  the  eastern  [»i  rtion  of  Bfchuanaland,  southern  Mat.ilu  lp- 
Und  and  a  large  area  of  l'.irtii(;ii.-><-  t,  rntory  north  ol  Dtl.ij;oa  B.i.v. 
It*  chief  tributary,  the  Oiifanl»,  ha>  been  mcntioiMd.  CM  it*  many 
other  affluents,  the  Macloutsic,  the  Shashi  and  tbe  "Mk  an  tiM  SMit 
diatant  north-weit  feeders.  In  tht*  direction  riW  MHitMOil  Owl 
other  hills  of  Matabelcland  separate  the  Limpopo  baaia  fran  the 
\  a!l<  y  ol  the  Zambesi'  A  little  above  the  Tulicoiuiiicnoe  ia  Rhode*'* 
Drill,  the  u.'.ual  cros- in^  ;  l.u <•  fr  n  I  '  n  irlhcm  Transvaal  into 
Matabclebnd.  Among  ll.c  aiitjiiis  which,  flouing  north  lliroush 
the  Transvaal,  join  the  Limpopo  i*  the  Nylstroom,  so  named  by 
Boers  trekking  from  tbe  •outh  m  the  baM  tfcnt  tbejr  bid  wscbsi 
the  river  Nile.  In  the  coast  region  the  river  hns  one  TftwMsrsMt 
affluent  from  the  north,  the  Chcnganc,  which  is  navigsbte  for  some 
distance.^ 

The  Limpopo  Si  a  river  of  many  name<.  In  its  upper  course 
called  the  Crocodile  that  name  i<  also  applicii  to  the  wnole  river, 
which  figure*  on  old  Portuguese  nMp*a»  tbe  Uon(orOira}  and  Bembe. 
Though  claiming  tbo  liRWWy  tbnn^wbkb  h  ma  tbe  Portuguese 
made  no  attempt  to  tnos  tn*  river.  TUS  was  mst  done  by  Capuia 
J.  F.  Eltoa.  who  la  1870  travdUng  from  tbe  Tati  goldfieMs  KMtght 
to  open  a  road  to  the  sea  via  the  Lirapooo.  He  voyagrd  down  the 
river  from  the  Shathi  confluence  to  the  Tcili  Az'imt  Falls,  which  he 
discovered,  followinc  the  stream  ihencc  on  f^K  t  tin  li  w  <.Kjunlry. 
The  lower  cour»e  of  inc  river  had  been exf^orcd  iilfcd-ilkiQ  by  another 
British  traveller— St  ViMent  WUtshcd  Enhtee.  It  was  fint 
navigated  by  a  lea-going  cxaft  bi  lS04,  wtien  C.  A.  Chaddock  of  the 
Hritiih  mercantile  cervice  •ucceeded  in  croMing  the  bar,  while  its 
lower  course  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Portuguese  officer*  in  1895- 
11496.  At  the  jtiBCtioa  oi  tbo  L4M«iiL  one  of  tbe  BnrbMnahnd 

aflfuent*,  with  tbo  UnpopOk  OM  fUHO  Of  tio  piriM  «t  tbO 

Zimbabwe*. 

LINACRB  (or  LvNAKn),  THOMAS  (c.  1460-1524),  EnglijA 
humanist  and  physician,  was  probably  bom  at  Culerbuty, 
Of  his  parentage  or  descent  nothing  certain  Is  known,  at 
received  bis  ea^yMiwalinn  t  thecnthedislscbBdof  CulMbvqrt 
then  ante  the  direction  «f  WflBam  CriBbg  (WHBim  Tily  «f 
SelUng),  who  became  prior  of  Canterbury  in  1472.  Celling  was 
an  ardent  scholar,  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  England  who 
cultivated  Greek  learning.  From  him  Linacre  must  have  received 
his  first  incentive  to  this  study,  Linacre  entered  Oxford  about 
the  year  14S0,  and  in  1484  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Soub' 
ColleKc.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Italy  in  the  train  of 
Celling,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  as  an  envoy  to  the  papal 
court,  and  be  accompanied  his  patron  as  far  as  Bologna.  Tbers 
he  became  tbe  pupil  of  Angdo  PoUziano,  and  afterwards  ahml 
tbe  latrtKtion  which  that  great  scholar  imparted  at  Flofcnct 
to  tbe  SOBS  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  yotmger  of  these  princes 
became  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  bi  after  yeaa  mbtdfnl «( UioM 
companionship  with  Uwcre.  Anoiw  hb  other  tcadhett  lad 
friends  hi  Italy  vrere  Demetrius  ChakondyUs,  Hermolaus 
Barbams,  Aldus  Romanus  tbe  printer  of  Venice,  and  Nicolaus 
Leonicenus  of  Viccnza.  Linacre  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  with  grc.it  distinction  at  I'adua.  On  his  return  to 
O.xford,  full  of  the  learning  and  itnLuid  with  the  spirit  0:  llie 
Italian  Renaissance,  he  formcfi  one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of 
Oxford  scholars,  incl  xiinj;  John  (  oIi!,  William  Grocyn  and 
William  Latimer,  who  are  mentioned  with  so  much  wann 
eulogy  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus. 

Ljpacn  doss  not  appear  to  bav«  pnctiiad  or  tangbt  medidnO 
in  CtaiBcd*  Aboot  tho  year  1501  be  was  caDed  to  oowt  aa  toter 
of  tbe  young  piim  Arthur.  On  tbe  scwIm  of  Vbmf  VUL 
be  was  appointed  the  Ung's  physidsn,  so  oAoa  «t  that  tine  «t 
considerable  influence  and  importance,  and  practised  medidne 
in  London,  having  among  his  patients  most  of  tbe  great  ststesmen 
and  prelates  of  tbctiMbwGuiliBilWalMgr»iUcMkhspWiihu 

and  Bishop  Fox. 

After  sonic  years  of  professional  actI\Tty,  and  when  in  ndvanred 
life,  linacre  received  priest's  orders  in  isao,  though  he  bad  for 
some  years  previously  bdd  several  deriosl  benefices.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  his  ordination  was  connected  with  his  retirement 
from  active  life.  Literary  labours,  and  the  cares  of  the  fotmda> 
tisD  wUch  tiNd  to  MhUMo  €Mi^  to  UiN  ihn  Bagral  Orihp 
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oi  riiysicUns,  occupied  Litiacre's  remaining  years  till  hi^  Jcalh 
M  the  2oib  of  October  is}4- 

Lixucxe  was  more  o(  a  scholar  than  a  man  of  letters,  and 
imUwr  a  man  of  learning  than  a  scientific  investigator.  It  is 
difficttlt  now  to  Judge  of  his  practical  skill  in  bis  profession,  but 
it  was  evidcatllr  hi^y  csKcmed  ia  Ua  oim  day.  Ue  took  no 
pact  in  poUtioii  or  thaobgical  qiMStioaa,  and  died  too  aooa  to 
Mve  to  dedaNltaMlf  «a  thbar  tide  ia  the  formidable  oootro- 
wniet«Ucli«mfva>lBUi]iiMliMbctiiiiifB|U»aiiM.  But 
kit  cmer  as  a  Mholw  «M  OM  vniMBdjr  chanctniAk  of  tbe 
critical  period  la  Iha  Urtoiy  of  haniiif  thnnib  «Uck  be  lived. 
He  waa  one  of  the  first  Rntfrfinten  who  studied  Greek  b  Italy, 
whence  he  brought  back  to  his  native  country  and  his  own  uni- 
versity the  lc!.so:is  of  the  "  New  Learning."  His  teachers  were 
some  of  the  greatest  scho  lars  of  the  day.  Among  his  pupils  was 
one — Erasmus — whose  n.Tmc  alone  would  suft'irc  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  his  in'^rurtor  in  Greek,  anr!  (''f'.'  r:-  >  if  note  in 
letters  and  politics,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Pnocc  Arthur  and 
Qiseai  Mary.  Colet,  Crocyn,  William  Lilye  and  other  eminent 
t  «m  Ua  intloato  bfendk  and  Im  inw  catMn^by*  ttiU 

Linacf«*s  Gtetary  activity  was  displayed  ia  two  directions,  in  jMire 
aeholarsbip  and  in  ttaiutatkxi  from  the  Greek.  In  the  domain  of 
srhoUrship  h<-  wai  knoviri  by  the  ruili'ments  of  (L.atin)  grammar 
(/'fO|fjrmiW-'ma(<j  C'^mmjli^fs  ru!f\inj),  compniMxl  in  E^gli^h,  a 
rc\i«cd  ver»k>n  of  whifh  was  made  (or  the  u»c  of  the  Printcsa  Mary, 
and  afterwaitls  tran»J.f(<-<l  intu  Latin  by  KoFiert  Hueharuin.  lie 
alto  wrote  a  work  on  Latin  compocition,  U*  emendata  tinutura 
Latimi  ummit,  wbich  was  putjfiahcd  ia  Laodon  in  1514  and  many 
times  rspciaud  on  the  continent  of  Burape. 

Linacfe's  only  medical  works  were  hi*  translation».  He  rlp?ired 
to  make  the  works  ol  Caien  (and  iodeiil  ih-  v-  <.(  Ari-ruilc  al.o) 
accessible  to  all  reader*  of  L.atin.  What  he  efTeefi^l  m  thi-  case  of 
the  first,  thoueh  not  trilling  in  icsrif,  is  incomideral.lc  as  compared 
with  the  whole  mau  of  Ualcn's  writings;  and  of  his  tran»Ution* 
fraoi  Aristotla,  aoaM  of  wtiich  an  known  to  have  been  oonpleted, 
MNhinc  has  siwvhivd.  Tka  fallowing  are  the  works  of  Galea  trans- 
bted  by  Linacret  (t)  Af  aaajMr  tmtnia,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1517;  (a)  iirthaJmt  wmimM  (I^cis.  1319):  U)  D*  Umpttamtntit 
tt  Je  JnattptaH  Inttmptrtt  (Cambridge,  1521):  (4)  D*"  naluralibus 
fatultatihtu  fLondoo,  1513);  fj)  De  symplcfr.alum  d\ferentits  et 
m**i*  (Lonaoa,  1524):  (6)  De  pulsuum  Usu  (Lomtun,  without 
daM^  HaalionBMlatadfartkaaaaaf  Prince  Arthur  anastronomi. 
Cal  tveatiaa  ol  Rrodui^  Dt  spkatrm,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Aldus  ia  1499.  ihe  accuracy  of  tbr«e  translations  and  their  elegance 
of  style  were  uniwrsally  admitted.  They  have  been  generally 
aeoepted  aa  fbo  ataiMlard  venions  of  thoae  porta  of  Galen's  writings. 


nd  by  ( 
IftUincd 


 vUdk  Umrc  confanod  upon  hi* 

.  fessiba  and  abieiiee  wM  net  6y  Mi  writinn,  "to  Mm  was 
owing  the  foundation  by  royal  charter  of  the  CoOcge  of 
ms  in  L^don,  and  he  was  the  first  pceMdent  of  the  new 
which  he  further  aided  by  conveying  to  it  hi»  own  bouM, 
the  gift  of  In-.  Mrjry.  Shortly  bcKve  his  d'.a'li  Linacrc 
from  the  kins  letters  patent  for  the  establishment  ol 
in  n^*^  at^jgtod  and  OmibM^  and  placet 


wlaUa  MM 

TtWMdeakips  were  founded  in  Mcrtoo  CoUtge.  Oaf( 
to  St  Joan's  College,  Cambridge, 


management  of  the  funds,  they  fell 


but  owing  to  neglect  and  bad 
aeement  01  tnc  lunaj,  ttiey  le'l  into  u«r  Iwsne-^s  and  obscurity. 
The  Oxford  foundation  was  ri.-\i%'-.|  by  iIt:  unnr--_Mtv  ri  -  niiv 
sioncrs  in  18^6  in  the  form  of  the  Linacrc  proltaaorthip  of  anatomy. 
Posterity  km  da«a  justice  to  th«  genetosity  and  pubbc  spirit  which 
prompted  tKeaa  foundations;  ana  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
a  itron^  constructive  genius  in  the  scbeme  of  the  Coltege of  Physicuns. 
by  which  Linacrc  not  only  first  organised  the  meifial  profession  in 
England,  but  impressed  upon  it  for  some  centuries  the  stamp  of  ills 
own  individuality. 

The  intellectual  fastidiousness  of  Linacrc.  and  his  habits  of  minute 
accuracy  woe.  as  Erasmus  suggests,  the  chief  cause  why  he  left 
■0  mot*  permanent  literary  memorials.  It  wilt  be  found,  perhaps, 
^HkalK  to  justify  by  any  extant  work  the  eatieniely  hi^  reputatiga 
wUdI  ho  enjoyed  amoiw  the  scholars  of  his  tine.  Hts  Latin  style 
so  much  admired  that,  according  to  the  flattering  eulogium  of 
Erasmus,  Galen  s^ke  better  Latin  in  the  venion  of  Linacrc  than 
he  had  before  sfjoKcn  Creek:  and  even  Aristotle  displayed  a  grace 
mhich  he  hardly  att  iinol  to  in  his  native  tongue.  Exaxmus  praises 
also  Lioacrc's  critical  judgment  ("  vir  noa  cacti  taatura  sed  sevcri 
iiidfci''J.  According  to  otkcia  i>  wai  haid  to  my  wfccthghe  were 
■MMfC  dntlnguishcd  as  a  grammanUi  or  a  rltetorieian.  Of  Creek 
he  was  regarded  as  a  eon«ummatc  master;  artd  he  was  «)tta1ly 
t  as  a  ••  philojopher,"  that  is,  as  learned  in  the  works  of  the 

tphikiaophata— doatwaahna.  I«  thia  than  my  ^vo  ha* 


Korne  exagaetatioa:  Ur  al 
Liiucre's  character,  and  the  fine  moral  onaSdca 
epitaph  written  by  John  Cains:  "  Frairae*  d 
lidu*  amicis;  omninui  ordinibui  juxta  canr*." 

The  malcriaU  for  Linatn 's  LinKraphy  are  to  a  large  extent 
tained  in  the  older  biographical  cuUcciions  of  Gcoiye 
PaiiloB  Jvtkmt  Dmirttim  BHlamiio*),  Bale.  Leiand  1 — 
Woodit  Adma$  OmUtmsa  and  in  the  Butfrapki^ 
but  ad  are  eomptrtely  collected  in  the  Lift  9}  TmemMS  Ummtn,  bo 
Dr  Noble  lohnvm  (Ij>ndon,  18^5).  Reference  may  also  be  maOa 
to  Dr  Munk't  RM  0}  the  Royal  Co>U[f  nf  Ph  Vficians  (Jnd  cd  ,  London, 
1878)-  and  the  Introduction,  by  Dr  J.  K.  I'asm-,  to  a  f;ir»iri;:e 
reproduction  of  Linacre's  version  of  Oaifn  4*  lem(>tramfntit  (Catn- 
bndgc,  iMi).  With  the  caccptkm  of  liiis  treatise,  none  of  UoMNfb 
woru  or  tranalatimis  has  been  reprinted  in  mfldem  times. 

LINARES,  an  inland  province  of  central  Chile,  between  Ttlct 
on  the  N.  and  I^ublc  on  the  S.,  bounded  £.  by  Argentina  aad 
W.  by  the  pro%nncc  of  Maulc.  I'op.  (iS'Os)  101,858;  area, 
J94i  sq-  m.  The  river  Maulc  forms  its  northern  boundary  and 
drains  its  northern  and  north-castcm  regions.  The  provi.icc 
belongs  partly  to  the  great  central  valley  of  Chile  and  partly 
to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  S.  Pedro  volcano  rising 
to  a  height  of  11,800  ft.  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Maule. 
The  nortbcra  part  is  fertile,  as  are  the  valleys  of  the  Andean 
foothills,  but  and  ronditioBi  pcMatt  Ihwii^boiit  the  cental 
distriua,  and  inkrtfaiil  HOT— ly  fcf  <fc»M<daaiwi 
Tha  lOm  k  0mm»Aj»mm  artea^tM  laod  |iMiiiM|ii.te 
fomid  CB  lbs  Afidcui  Jopwi  Tba  pravtboe  li  tMTsnod  Boat 
N.  to  S.  by  the  Chilean  Central  railway,  and  the  river  Klaule 
gives  access  to  the  small  port  of  Constitucion,  at  its  mouth. 
From  I'arr.il,  near  the  s<juthcm  boundary,  a  branch  railway 
extends  wcitward  to  Cauqucnes,  the  capital  of  Maulc.  The 
capital,  Linarci,  is  centrally  situated,  on  an  open  plain,  about 
20  m.  S.  of  the  river  Maule.  It  had  a  population  of  7331  in  1S95 
(which  an  ofhdal  estimate  of  igoa  reduced  to  7156).  Parral 
(pop.  8s86  in  189s;  est.  10,219  io  190a)  is  a  railwi^  junctioa 
and  manufacturing  town. 

LUIARES,  a  town  of  aouthen  S|ida,  in  tba  province  of  Jaca, 
among  the  southern  foothilla  of  the  Sieini  Mocana,  137s  fU  abow 
aearlevcl  and  4  m.  RW.  «i  Uw  fiver  GmAdfom.  to.(tgoa} 
j8,>45<  It  it  canwctad  by  ibilt  hnadi  Bdhniyi  vltS  tbe  iBi> 
portant  aigentiferons  lead  mines  on  the  north-west,  and  with 
the  main  railways  from  Madrid  to  Seville,  Granada  and  the 
prinrtp.il  p<^rts  on  the  south  ro.ist.  The  town  was  greatly 
improved  in  the  second  half  of  the  igth  century,  when  the  town 
hall,  bnll-ring,  theatre  and  many  other  handsome  buildings  uerc 
erected;  it  contains  little  of  antiquarian  interest  save  a  fine 
fountain  of  Roman  origin.  Its  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  lead-mines,  aad  in  such  allied  itulustries  as  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  dynanutc,  ma^  for  blasting  purposes,  rope  and 
iheUke.  The  mining  pleat  iaeBtinfy  impotted,  priodpallyftom 
England;  and  Moeltiig,  duBwriliiig  and  the  maairfacttm  «C 
lwdahwM,pln»»fc,  aw  owiedeolyBiWdtiraM,  which  ilee 
patftawHMief  tbeefccriiad.  Ilium  k»A  h mmtpuatA  tm 
<|aality.  but  the  ootput  tends  to  decrease.  There  is  a  thriving 
local  trade  in  grain,  wine  and  otL  About  s  m.  S.  is  the  village  of 
Cazlona,  which  ahow,^  some  remains  of  the  an  krvt  CcJift./;). 
The  ancient  mines  some  s  i"-  N  ■  which  arc  now  known  as  Loa 
Pozos  de  Anibal,  may  poiiibly  date  fron:  the  tird  century 
when  this  part  of  Spain  was  ruled  by  ihc  Carthaginiai\s. 

LINCOLN.  EARU  OF.  The  first  carl  of  Lincoln  was  probably 
William  de  Koumare  (e.  ioqs-c.  1155),  who  was  created  carl 
about  II 40,  although  it  is  pos^tible  that  William  de  Albini,  carl  of 
Aninde^  had,  previously  held  (teeerideok  Kewaxe'a  graadaoo. 
another  WOlaa  de  Reoaiim  U.  tttft,  t^Ki,  h  eometinMe 
called  eed  tif  Hww'ffi  but  be  mg  liMi  MgHrind  M  IBck»  Mt 
abont  it4S  Ring  Stephen  gmtad  ttt  eMdMita  «f  Ui 
supporters,  Cilbot  de  Gand  (d.  1156),  who  waa  idated  to  the 
former  eari.  After  Gilbert's  death  the  earldom  was  dormant 
for  about  slsty  years;  then  in  1216  it  was  given  to  anothrr 
Gilbert  dc  Gand,  and  later  it  was  claimed  by  the  great  earl  of 
Chester,  Ranulf,  or  Randulpb,  de  Biundevill  (d.  195a)'.  From 
Ranulf  the  title  to  the  earldom  passed  through  his  sister  Hawise 
to  the  family  oi  Lacy,  John  dc  Lacy  (d.  1140)  being  made  carl  qf 
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if  Sngtaixl  and  constable  of  Chester.  It  tras  held  by  the  Lacy? 
ntil  the  death  of  Henry,  the  3rd  earl.  Henry  served  Edward  I. 
In  Wales,  France  and  Scotland,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplom- 
aliit.  He  went  to  France  with  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  in 
1296,  and  when  Edmund  died  in  June  of  this  year,  succeeded  him 
as  comoiander  of  the  English  forces  in  Gascony;  but  he  did  not 
experience  any  great  success  in  this  capacity  and  returned  to 
England  early  in  1198.  Tbe  earl  fought  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
in  July  1198,  and  topk  MMBe  part  in  the  subsequent  conquest 
of  SoaduuL  H«  iru  then  aaplaed  fagr  Edmud  to  Mfatiate 
wenaHdy  with  popes  BaaiCut^^II.ndClMaMtVfnidtlao 
whli  PkOip  IV.  of  France;  ul  DM  fHHWttt  Um  tetb  «l  the 
English  kinjir  in  July  I J07.  FeraihM  tfaietlncliAtnuftieBdly 
with  the  nc  .V  kit  j",  E  Iwird  II,,  nrif?  his  favourite.  Piers  Caveston; 
but  quickly  changing  his  attitude,  he  joined  earl  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  and  the  baronial  party,  was  one  of  the  "  ordainers  " 
appointed  in  ijio  and  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
k;n(;'i  absence  in  Scotland  in  the  same  ycjr.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  sth  of  February  ijii,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  He  married  Margaret  (d.  ijoq),  granddaughter  and 
beireaa  of  WOfitai  Longsword,  and  earl  of  Salii^ury ,  and  his  only 
MfViviof  dOdf  AHce  (1183-1348),  became  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
«iilaflMCMtar,irho  thusinlMdtedU»fMlMrl»4k«^culdoBH 
•fLinealBUid  Salisbury.  Linooln'i  Inn  bi London  getsltsiiMM 
tttm  the  carl,  whose  London  residence  occupied  this  site.  He 
founded  WhaUey  Abbey  in  Lancashire,  and  built  Denbigh  Castle. 

In  1349 Henry  I'l.intaBcnet.car!  (aftcrwardsdukf  y  nf  Lancirtcr, 
a  nephew  of  Earl  Thomas,  was  created  carl  of  Lincoln  ;  and  when 
Us  grandson  Henry  became  l.i:ig  of  England  as  Henry  I\".  in 
IJ99  the  title  merged  in  the  crown.  In  1467  John  dc  la  Pole 
(f.  1464-1487),  a  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  was  made  carl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  same  dignity  was  conferred  in  1 525  upon  Henry 
Brandon  (1516-1545),  son  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
loth  died  without  aom,  and  the  next  family  to  bold  the  ctiMom 
«u  that  of  Ofato^ 

towtm  Amm  COMiMr,  fOi  Laid  ObttM  (t$t»<iS^ 
lord  Ugh  adatfaat  aad  tha  haiibaiid  of  Henfy  VIII.%  nhtfcn, 
Elizabeth  Blount,  was  created  earl  of  Lincoln  in  157*.  Before 
his  elevation  he  had  rendered  very  valuable  services  both  on  sea 
and  l.ir.d  to  Edward  VT.,  to  Mary  and  to  Elizabeth,  and  he  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of  these  reigns,  including 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  From  1 57 ;  until  the  present  day 
the  title  has  been  hcid  by  Clinton's  descendants.  In  1 768  Henry 
CUaton,  the  9th  earl  (1720-1794),  succeeded  his  uncle  Thomas 
PaUiam  as  and  duke  of  Newcastkhiiadtr-Lyae,  aad  silica  this  dale 
dM  tit le  of  earl  of  Lincofai  haa  booB  tha  coDMaqr  tMa  e(  lhaddeat 
Ml  al  the  dnhe  of  Newcastle. 
,  Set  G.  E.  C.(eltayne).  CmpMi  Pttngf,  vot  v.  (1893). 

LINCOLN.  ABRAHAM  (1809-1S65).  sixteenth  prcsldrnt  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  born  on  "  Rork  Spring  " 
farm,  3  m.  from  Hodge.-ivilli'.  in  Hardin  (now  I. arm  )  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  ulh  of  February  iSot).'  His  grandfather," 
Abraham  Lincoln,  settled  in  Kcntncky  about  1 7S0  and  was  killed 
by  Indians  in  1784.  His  father,  Thomas  (1778-1851),  was  bom 
in  Rockingham  (then  Augusta)  county,  Virgfada;  Iw  waa  ha^it- 
aUi^  ihiftlcai)  icstlcai  and  nuaccaaiftdt  wwhhit  sew  as  a 
caipaitar  and  aow  aa  •  tamer,  and  canld  not  laad  ar  write 
benra  lib  auiriaio,  fai  Waddngton  county,  Kcntadnr,  en  the 
»th  af 'June  i8od,  to  Kaacy  Hanks  (1783-1818),  WM  wis  a 
aadva  of  Virginia,  who  is  s.iid  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  one  Lucy  Hanks,  ami  who  seems  to  have  been,  in 

'  Lincoln's  tlrthd-iy  is  a  Irjal  h'^Ii'l.lv  in  California.  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  IX^Ijware,  Florida,  lllir.i.is.  Inrli.in.i.  low.i,  Kan^ns, 
Michigan,  Minneiota,  Montana.  Ntvail.i.  New  Jtrvcy,  Ntw  York, 
North  Dakota.  I'enniylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
VUte  Wlliaia  and  Wvominx, 

Lincoln^  (c.  1619-1600),  the  prctidcnt'i  first  American 
rd  Lincoln,  gent.,  of  Mir.Kham.  Norf'ilW, 
ppi 
hai 

grandvjn  wm-  iron  founderj;  the  (;rand--<in  .Mordccai  (i6W»-i7i6) 
moved  to  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.    Mordecaij  son  John 
settled  ir>  what  is. 
'•  great' 


t 

ancestor. 


wm  of  Edwar 


emisrited  to  Mas*achu»ett»  in  1637  as  apprcniirc  to  a  weaver  and 
ircttled  with  two  oHcr  brothers  in  HinKnam.  Maw,    Hi^  v)n  anti 


(171 »773).  a  weaver, 
cauaty,  Va.,  aad  aw  tha  91 


Intellect  and  character,  distinctly  above  the  social  class  in  which 
she  was  bom.  The  Lincolns  had  removed  from  Elizabcthtown, 
Hardin  county,  their  first  home,  to  the  Rock  Spring  farm,  only 
a  short  time  before  .Abraham's  birth;  about  1813  they  removed 
to  a  farm  (if  .'  -.In  ai  res  on  Knob  Creek,  about  6  m.  from  Hodgcn* 
ville;  and  in  1816  they  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and  settled  on  a 
quartcr-aecUon,  1}  m.  E.  of  the  present  village  of  Geotryville,  ia 
Spencer  county,  Indiana.  There  Abraham's  mother  died  on  tha 
5th  of  October  1818.  In  December  1819  his  father  married,  at 
his  old  home,  EUsabethtown,  Ma  Saiah  (Baahi)  Jahnston  (d. 
1869),  whom  be  had  eoortad  years  befeic,  atoattiift  greatly 
improved  coadltions  in  the  borne,  and  who  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence over  her  stepson.  Spencer  county  was  stiU  a  wilderness, 
and  the  boy  grew  up  in  pioneer  surroundings,  living  in  a  rude 
log-cabin,  enduring  many  hardships  and  knowing  only  the 
primitive  manners,  conversation  and  ambitions  of  sparsely 
settled  backwoods  communities.  Schools  were  rare,  and  tc.ichere 
qualituil  oii!y  tu  impart  the  merest  rudiments.  "  Of  rourse 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much,"  wrote  he  yean 
afterward,  "  still  somehow  I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to 
the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  aB.  I  have  not  bate  to  achool 
since.  The  little  advance  1  now  hairamiaB  this  atotaal  adacatif 
I  hare  pkkcd  up  from  time  to  time  nadar  tha  pfaaia  al 
aaoMHy."  Bo  aatJic.  acheolteg,  in  iva  dlliannt  achoeli. 
amawtad  ta  kas  than  a  twelvemonth;  but  he  became  a  good 
spdler  and  an  excellent  penman.  His  own  mother  taught  hira 
to  read,  and  his  stepmother  urged  him  to  study.  He  read  and 
rc-rcad  in  early  boyhood  the  Bible,  Aesop,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Wccms's  I.ijc  of  Washington  and  a  history  of 
the  United  States;  and  later  read  every  book  he  could  borrow 
from  the  neighbours.  Burns  and  Shakespeare  becoming 
favourites.  He  wrote  rude,  coarse  satires,  crude  verse,  and 
compositions  on  the  American  government,  temperance,  Ac. 
At  the  aca  of  seventeen  be  had  attahicd  hia  full  hcightf  and  boaa 
to  be  known  at  a  wnstlar,  noMr  aad  Hilar  of  gnat  aMlMb 
Hhatt  ilBaiaai  ka  ^ada  •  JoBBif  «■  a  MNd  tend  aa  •  tMiaai 
toNawOrieana. 

In  March  \?,io  his  father  cmtpattd  tO llacon  coonty.  Illinois 
(near  the  present  Decatur),  and  aooB  afterward  removed  to 
Coles  county.  Being  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Abraham 
hircil  himself  to  Denton  Oflutt,  a  migratory  trader  and  store- 
keeper then  of  Sangamon  county,  and  he  helped  OfTutt  to  luiild 
aflatboat  and  float  it  down  the  Sani;aniun,  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans.  In  183  ■  OiTuit  made  him  clerk  of  his 
country  store  at  New  Salem,  a  small  aad  unsucccssftd  settlement 
in  Menard  county;  this  gave  him  maOMBla  af  itim«  to  devote 
to  selMacatiaB.  He  bonwwed  a  \ 


toreadlaw.  I  n  tM>  Hwtttir  comnwinity  law  and  poMtka  claimed 

a  large  proportion  of  the  stronger  and  the  ambltiaus  men; 
the  law  early  appealed  to  Lincoln  and  his  general  popularity 
cncottraged  him  as  early  as  1831  to  enter  politics.  In  this  year 
Offutt  failed  and  Lincoln  was  ilius  left  without  employnicnt. 
He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Uliiinii  House  of  Ki  ]irest  ntativcs; 
and  on  the  oth  of  March  183J  i.ssucd  an  a  i.lrti^s  "  To  the  people 
of  Sangamon  coVBty"  which  betokens  talent  and  education 
far  beyond  mere  ahutf  to  "  read,  write  and  cipher,"  though  in 
ItspreparatkahaaoeaatohavahadthahaipefafMand.  Bcfoaa 
the  elcdioa  the  Black  Hawk  ladian  War  hnk«  aaC;  XJaeela 
volunteered  fai  asa  «l  <ka  Saafdbaa  aaoaigr  coapaata  oa  tha 
2tst  of  April  aad  waa  deetad  captafai  by  tha  aMaahan  ol  tha 
company.  It  is  saifl  that  the  Ottth  of  allepance  was  admlalsltaad 
to  Lincoln  at  this  time  by  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis.  Hw 
company,  a  part  of  the  4th  Illinois,  was  mustered  out  after 
the  five  weeks'  wrvifc  for  which  it  volunteered,  and  Lincnln  re- 
enlisted  a  [iri\  ate  nn  I  he  h  of  May,  and  was  finally  nni5tc  r<  d 
out  on  the  16th  of  June  by  Lieut.  Robert  Anderson,  who  in  1S61 
commanded  the  Union  troops  at  Fort  Sumter.  As  captain 
Lincoln  was  twice  la  dlqpaca,  oace  for  firing  a  pistol  near  camp 
and  agata  bacsaoa  tmAjf  hit  aatiie  company  was  intoxicated. 
Ha  «aa  ia  aa  hatUa,  aad  aluaya  ^poka  U^rtly  af  his  adiitaqr 
~  forthekgUataMla 
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iSii,  partly  because  of  his  unpopular  adherence  to  Clay  aacI  the 
American  system,  but  in  bis  own  dection  prednct,  he  received 
nearly  all  the  votes  cast.  With  a  friend,  William  Berry,  he  tbea 
bQUfhl  a  small  country  store,  which  looo  failed  chiefly  because 
ol  ths  iamkKu  faahiu  of  Beiiy  aad  btgaim  Uacola  ptefcned 
(o  fend  and  to  tell  itoriee  ht  mdf  t^hfld  looil  celebrity  tt 
a  story-teller — rather  than  sell;  about  this  time  he  got  hold  of 
a  set  of  Blackstonc.  In  the  spring  of  i8jj  the  store's  stock  was 
&o!d  to  satisfy  its  cTolitors,  and  Lincoln  assumed  the  firin's 
debts,  which  he  <il.l  not  fully  pay  off  for  fifteen  years.  In  May 
i8j,5,  local  fricnJitiip,  disregarding  politics,  procured  his  appoint- 
ment as  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  but  this  paid  him  vcr>'  little, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  county  surveyor  of  Sangamon  county 
opportunely  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  deputies.  He  hastily 
qualified  himself  by  study,  and  entered  upon  the  practical 
dnUni  «f  MtwQring  turn  Uai»,  loidft  Md  town  «t«.  "  Ttm," 
to  1IW  Ui  own  wmik^  *'pracand  bfndi  nad  kupt  bodjr  nd 
«oul  u^ther." 

In  1834  Lincoln  wu  elected  (second  of  four  successful  candi- 
d.ito,  with  only  14  fewer  votes  than  the  first)  a  tni-iiiljtr  of  the 
lUinoi.*  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  he  was  rc-ckacd 
in  «Sj6,  1 83 S  and  1840,  serving  until  1S4J.  In  his  .innouncrmcnt 
of  his  candidacy  in  1836  be  promised  to  voir  for  Hugh  L.  While 
of  Tennessee  (a  vigorous  opponent  of  Andrew  Jackson  in 
!  politics)  for  president,  and  said:  "  I  go  for  all  sharing 
I  of  the  govenunent  who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens. 
r,I«fti««dnittiAf«DwUlcitolteri|lttofwaaae. 
mr  tMMi  «t  bear  vm  (hgr  no  MUM  «Bludb«  fonalee)"— 
ft  aentiiwat  faeqpmlly  qnoted  to  prove  Linooln  •  believer  in 
womaali  tuffnge.  In  thb  dection  he  led  the  poO  in  Sangamon 
county.  In  the  legislature,  like  the  other  representatives  of 
that  county,  who  were  called  the  "  Long  Nine,"  because  of  their 
stature,  he  worked  for  internal  improvements,  for  which  lavish 
appropriations  were  made,  and  for  the  division  of  Sangamon 
county  and  the  choice  of  Springfield  as  the  state  capital,  instead 
of  Vaodalia.  He  and  his  party  colleagues  loUowed  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  ndoptini  the  convention  system,  to  which  Linodn 
had  been  ationgly  opposed.  In  1837  with  one  other  repre- 
MBlatiMfMm  Sutgamon  county,  named  Dan  Stone,  he  protested 
iplMt  a  series  of  rcaolutiont,  adapted  bv  tbi  Illhwii  GoMnl 
Aaaembly,  expressing  disapproval « tba  MndallM  «f  aboliliM 
•odetics  and  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  "  the'  right  of 
property  in  slaves  is  sacred  to  the  slave  holding  states  under  the 
Federal  Con&titutii>n  ",  .iml  Lincoln  and  Stone  put  out  a  paper 
in  which  they  capreiscd  ihcir  hclicf  "  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  founded  on  Ijoth  injustiie  and  h.id  polity,  but  that 
the  pcomulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tcndi  rather  to  increase 
Iban  abate  its  evils."  "that  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the  msUtu- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  diflcNBt  lUtea,"  "  that  the  Congress  of 
tha  Uailad  Stalaa  baa  iba  9mm,  oadar  tba  CoaatiUiUon,  to 
abolkb  Amtf  fai  tbe  DiUtkt  of  Cahnabh,  b«t  that  the  power 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  the  District."  Lincoln  was  very  popular  arttong  hb  fellow 
legislators,  and  in  1838  and  in  1840  he  re<  eivcd  the  complimentary 
vote  of  his  minority  colleagues  fur  the  spi  akcrship  of  the  state 
House  of  Rctircscntatives.  In  1841  he  iln  luicd  a  rt  nomination 
to  the  state  legislature  and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  secure 
a  nomination  to  Congresa.  In  the  same  year  he  bMUMkMcated 
bi  tba  Waihiagtonian  tempcnihcc  movtaMBt. 

la  tUfi  ba  «aa  elected  a  member  «f  Iba  National  House  of 
ItapnHBtathMi  hr  a  aHjority  of  <ns  tm  bia 
■WOBtat,  iMar  Gutiirigbt.  tbe  MeOodht  pnacft 
«aa  tba  oalir  Whig  member  of  G>ngress  elected  in  Illinois 
In  1846.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  tbe  saiKi  of 
December  1S47  he  introilurcii  llic  "  Spjot  Resolutions,"  which 
quoted  slatcmints  in  the  president's  nies-^jces  of  the  Ilth  of 
May  ig,;6  and  the  j'.h  and  S;h  of  r)eccmbtr  th.it  Mcxiran  troops 
had  invaded  tbe  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  a&kcd  the 
president  to  tell  the  pveciae  "  spot "  of  bivaalon;  he  made  a 

I  tba  Hmm  an  tba  tatb  of  Jaanaiy 
bkvatafor 


George  Ashmun's  amendment  to  the  supply  bill  at  this  ses^on, 
declaring  that  tbe  Mexican  War  was  "  urmecessarily  and  imcoo- 
stitutionally  commenced  by  the  Prcsidott,"  greatly  dispkaaad 
his  constituents.  He  later  introduced  a  bill  regarding  sUvc^^bl 
tba  Diktikt  ol  CobinUa.  wbkb  (bt  «fiBOidaw»  «itb  bia  «ala> 
iB«Bt  of  tSj?)  «M  to  ba  aobadtiad  to  tta  vote  a(  tba  DlKifct 
for  approval,  and  which  provided  for  coa^NOialadaBiaadipation, 
forbade  the  bringmg  of  slaves  bto  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  by  government  ofHclals  from  slave  5'..ites,  and  the  selling 
ol  tlavc-s  away  from  the  District,  and  arranged  for  the  einancipa* 
tioa  after  a  p<riod  of  apprenticeship  of  all  slave  children  bom 
after  the  ist  of  January  1850.  While  he  was  in  Congrcs.s  he 
voted  repeatedly  for  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  At 
the  dose  of  his  term  in  1848  he  declined  an  appointment  aa 
governor  of  tbe  new|f  oajMiiawl  Territory  of  Oregon  and  for  a 
tbaa  woikad,  «itbo«t  aaccwi,  for  an  appointment  aa  Caat* 
ntaiaaer  of  tba  Ganftal  Land  Oawa.  During  the  pmMmM 
campaign  he  made  speecbca  in  IDinoia,  and  in  MaiaacbaMtta 
he  spoke  before  the  Whig  State  Convention  at  Worcester  on 
the  i;th  of  September,  and  in  the  next  ten  days  at  LowtU, 
Dtdham,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  CamLiridRc  and  Boston.  He  had 
become  an  eloquent  and  influential  public  sjKaker,  and  in  xf-^o 
and  1844  was  a  candidate  on  the  Whig  ticket  for  presidential 
elector. 

In  1834  his  political  friend  and  coHcague  John  Todd  Stuart 
(1807-1885),  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  bad  urged  him  to  fit 

bioBself  for  tlw  bar,  and  had  knt  iun  tezt-booka;  and  Uneoia; 
woridng  dfllvB%.  wa  adaduad  to     bat  ii  StpMHte 

la  Apu  ifltsr  ba  qnittad  New  Salcn,  and  raawved  to  Sptiacfid^ 
wMcb  waa  tbe  eonnty-seat  and  was  aoon  to  become  the  capital 

of  the  state,  to  begin  practice  in  a  partneTs!i:p  v  ith  Stur.rt, 
which  was  terminated  in  April  1S41;  from  ttiat  tune  ur/.il 
September  1S4.?  he  was  junior  partner  to  Stephen  Trigg  LoRin 
(1800-1880),  and  from  1843  tmtil  bis  death  he  was  senior  partner 
of  William  Henry  Hcrndon  (1818-1891).  Between  1840  and 
i8s4  he  took  little  part  in  politics,  devoted  himself  to  the  law 
and  became  one  of  the  kaden  of  the  lUIaob  bas.  His  smal 
feea— be  once  cbaiiad  tS'S>  lot  '"'^hg  aa  anawt  a| . 
S6o»-eo-bIa  liaqacat  nltoala  to  taba  caica  vAddb  ba  did 
tbbdi  tilfiA  nd  bJi  altmipu  to  prevent  aaneecaiar^ 
bava  beeoBM  praverUiL   Judge  David  Davis,  wbo  knew 

Lincoln  on  the  Illinois  rircuit  and  whom  Lincoln  made  in  Octo!  cr 
i86j  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lniud 
States,  said  that  he  was  "great  both  at  «iji  prius  and  before 
an  appellate  tribunal."  He  was  an  excellent  cross-txamirver, 
whose  candid  friendliness  of  manner  often  succeeded  in  eliciting 
important  testimony  from  unwilling  witnesses.  Among  Lincoln'a 
most  famous  cases  were:  one  (Boiky  v.  Cromuxll,  4  UL  71; 
frcquentily  cited)  before  tbe  Illinois  Supnaia  Caait  ia  Jidy  1S41 
in  wbkb  be  argued  against  the  validity  of  a  aoto  h  payaseal 
fee  a  atgn  |^  addiiriat  tba  Otdbuwa  «f  %^  and  other 
aatboritfea;  a  caae  (lifed  m  CUcaga  bi  Scptcatber  1857)  for 

the  Rock  Island  railway,  sued  for  damages  by  the  owners  of  « 
stcamlxiat  sunk  after  collision  with  a  railway  bridge,  a  trial  in 
which  Lincoln  brought  to  the  service  of  his  cL'ent  a  survc>'or's 
knowkdge  of  mathematics  and  a  riverman's  acquaintance  with 
currr.iis  and  channels,  and  argued  that  crossing  a  stream  by 
bridge  was  as  truly  a  common  right  as  navigating  it  by  boat( 
thus  contributing  to  the  success  of  Chicago  and  railway  oonuncroa 
in  the  contest  against  St  Louia  and  river  traaipoftation:  tba 
defence  (at  Beardslown  bi  1^  x8$Q  «■  tba  cbaige  of  murdier  ol 
WaUaa  (''Dttfl'7  AnMlfOBfc  aon  of  one  of  Unooh'a  New 
Salem  Mndi,  wbom  lineoh  need  by  controverting  whb  tba 
helpof  an  almanac  the  testimony  '  f  a  crucial  witnoatlttl  between 
10  and  It  o'clock  at  night  he  had  seen  by  moonlight  the  defendant 
strike  the  murderous  blow — this  dramatic  incident  is  described 
in  Edward  Egglestoirj  novel,  The  Groysw,  and  the  defence 
on  the  charge  of  murder  (rommiticd  in  August  1859)  ol 
"  Peachy  "  Harrison,  a  grandson  of  Vtlf  Caitin^t,  whose 
testimony  was  esed  with  great  effect* 
Fton  lair»  bewcvcr.  Uacdb  «aa  aotA  dnm  bmibttb^ 
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I  is  Mttonl,  umI  eren 

Igr  W.  L.  Ganimi  in  i4m  M  itlRfil  tb»  eomdaiee  of  the 
Ifortli,  ud  had  had  iU  iafluaKC  evca  upon  raaay  wim  ttronisly 

deprecated  iU  extreme  radicalism,  the  Compromise  of  1850 
had  (ailed  to  silence  sectional  controversy,  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  v..\i  one  of  the  compromise  measum,  had 
throughout  the  North  been  bitterly  assailed  and  to  a  considerable 
Client  had  been  nullified  by  state  Irpisljlion,  and  finally  in  1S54 
the  slavery  agitation  was  fomented  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansa»- 
Nfibnuka  Act,  which  repealed  the  Miaaouri  Cbapromiie  and 
ttotheprindpieof'' popular  sovereignty  " 
t  the  iohabitanu  of  each  Tenitoiy  as  well  as  of 
?  m«  fcH  fcw  f  daddefctthwiwtim  whether 
waa  t*  b«  panaltted  thente.  heaactf^tMs 
measure  Congress  had  hea  dmninated  hrgriy  by  one  man — 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois — then  probably  the  most  powerful 
figure  in  nation. il  politics.  Lincoln  had  early  put  hini'-tlf  on 
record  as  oppowd  to  slavery,  but  he  wa.*  never  technically  an 
.•ib(ilit:oius( ,  liu  allied  himself  rather  with  those  who  believed 
that  slavery  should  be  fought  within  the  Constitution,  that, 
though  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  interfered  with  in  in- 
i  Itate8|  it  should  be  excluded  from  territory  over  which 
1  (Mcnmetit  had  jurisdiction.  In  this,  as  in  other 
,  Wm»  liaWly  dianighted  and  pt— UcaL  Already 
fab  capMkr  ii  ft  liNlUa  wad  Mt  ddwter; 
t  lAsew  act  ivit  y  upon  the  iMia|i«l  the  KftMaa-McbtaAa 
HI,  wlfdl  he  regarded  as  a  grMI  bNMfe  «f  poHtfcal  C^h,  he 
now  entered  upon  public  discus^n  with  an  earnestness  and  force 
that  by  common  consent  gave  him  leadership  in  Illinois  of  the 
opposition,  which  in  1851  cicclefl  .-1  majority  of  the  Irgislature; 
and  it  gradually  became  clear  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  be  oppKiscd  in  debate  to  the  powerful  and  adroit  Douglas. 
He  was  elected  to  the  stale  House  of  Representatives,  from 
which  he  immediately  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for 
IWtad  SiftUa  aaator  fiam  Illiimis,  to  succeed  James  Shields, 
•  DMBMMt;  but  Cm  appoiitioa  members,  of  Democratic 
Mftwad  to  vote  for  Liaooin  (<n  the  aeoood  ballot 
1 47  Wlc»— so  being  aeccaaijr  to  dtct)  tad  fat  tuned 
Ot  iliIlM  he  oMtroOed  over  to  Lyinaa  Ttvadiall,  «fa»  was 
«fip«Kd  t»  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  tiraa  secured  the 
defeat  of  Jod  Aldrich  Matteson  (1808-1883),  who  favoured  this 
act  and  who  on  the  eighth  ballot  had  received  47  votes  to  .15 
for  Trumbull  and  15  for  Lincoln.  The  various  anti-Nebr.T?ka 
elements  came  together,  in  lIlinriB  as  elsewhere,  to  form  .t  new 
party  at  a  time  when  the  old  parties  were  disintcgraiini;,  .mil 
|b       the  Republican  party  was  formally  organized  in  the  state. 

the  state  convention  at  Bloomington  of  "all 
1  «l  ■atMtdifaalca  legislation  "  (the  first  Republican 
~  I  miMb)  taade  on  tbe  39th  of  May  a  notable 
•ddicHkaoMiatlM*'Lost9peadk''  TiMNatiaoalOanvation 
of  the  Itcpobien  Ttaty  in  1856  cMt  tM  vetca  Iff  Uneob  as 
its  vice-presidential  candidate  on  the  tkket  with  Fremont,  and 
he  was  on  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  of  this  year,  and  nude 
effective  campaign  speeches  in  the  intero.t  of  the  new  parly. 
The  campaign  in  the  state  resulted  s'jl*st.iiiti  illy  in  a  drawn 
b.iltlc,  ihr  L)en-.ocr:T,s  g.iininf;  a  rr.ajority  in  the  state  for  president, 
while  the  Republicans  elected  the  governor  and  state  oflicers. 
b  fist  Ibe  term  of  Douglas  in  the  United  States  Senate  was 
mmjMmf^  Mul  he  sought  re-electioA.  On  tbe  16th  of  June  1858 
OHBlaMai  teaolutioa  of  the  Republican  state  convention 

^^^^^  '^^^Pi^        o<  tlw  R*- 

ptdiBiaiiiof  ih^iiahfcf  thclMtrf9t>taa8iiiaiBiati>aaccMiiif 

of  Stephen  A.  Doo^,"  who  was  tbe  choice  of  his  own  party 
to  succeed  himself.  Lincoln,  addres&ing  the  cooventioo  which 
■ominated  him,  gave  expression  to  the  following  bold  prophecy: — 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  caanot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Cevemment  cannol  cndura  panHMMkr  half  sliiva  aad  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Uidoa  tahadbW—i  Idojet  expect  the 
haunto  f^n— but  I  do  expect  kitf  caaaatstajiW^  it  will 
haeoMa  all  eoe  thing  or  all  (ha  odNT.  WMT  th*  eppoMnu  of 


I  au  one  ininx  m  an  «ot  (Hmti  .  mamm  wjwwcmi. 

>  «a  anait  the  l^mhsr  aemad  af  It.  and  itea  k  whae  the 
■dad  ahaU  ftat    tha  bM  Itai  it  fa  hi  MW  af  tMMte 


extinetjon:  or  to  adeocalea  will  push  it  fotward.  tiB  It  shdl  heeone 
alik*  lawf Hi  hi  «■  lha  aH«%  oUit  wrtlwa  MM-^lMlfc  «a  ani  «a 

South." 

In  this  speech,  delivered  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives, 
Lincoln  charged  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Taney  and  Douglas  with 
conspiracy  to  secure  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Yielding  to  the 
wish  of  hi*  party  (licnds,  on  the  24th  of  July,  Lincoln  challenged 
Dou^aa  to  a  joint  pubUc  discussion.*  The  antagooiata  met  la 
dabatait  iwwifawBMiHlphciwiftlhaatate.  The  fizal  inae|iiig 
waa  at  Ottawa,  huhaiaiiih  wwlaw  part  of  the  state,  ontba  aK 
of  August.  At  Freeport,  on  theWiioouin  homniam  Hftthft 
37th  of  August,  Lincoln  answered  questions  pat  to  UB  1|f 
Douglas,  and  by  his  questions  forced  Douglas  to  "  betray  tM 
South  "  by  hii  enunciation  of  the  "  Frtcpwrl  hcirsy,"  that,  no 
matter  wh.il  the  ch.iracter  of  Congressional  )cKi»lalion  or  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  "  ilavcry  cannol  ciisl  a  day  or  an 
hour  anywhere  unlt^o  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations. ** 
This  adroit  allempl  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  popular  sover* 
eignty  \Niih  the  Dred  Scotl  decision,  though  it  undoubtedly 
hclp«l  Douglas  in  the  immediate  fight  for  the  scnalorship, 
ncccssari^  alienited  hia  Southeni  aupporten  and  assural  Ua 
defeat,  aa  Unogia  foimv  It  »iati-in  Uw  BBoidaMia^ 
oft86oL  ThaetfaardebatMWfleetatloMHMiM^iftthaaoatbeni 
part  of  the  stat^  on  the  xsth  of  September;  at  Charleston, 
150  m.  N.E.  of  Joncsboro,  on  the  iSih  of  September;  and,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  n.iie,  at  Ci.ilibburg  (Oct.  7),  Quiiicy 
(Oct.  13)  and  Alton  (Oi-t.  ij).  In  these  debates  Douglas,  the 
champion  of  his  parly,  was  ovcr-malchcd  in  clearness  and  force 
of  reasoning,  and  lacked  the  great  moral  earnestness  of  his 
opponent;  but  he  dexterously  extricated  himself  time  and  again 
from  difficult  atgumcntative  positions,  and  retained  suihcicat 
support  to  win  the  Inaediate  prise.  At  the  November  fifctiaa 
the  BcDmhlifyi  vote  was  tha  Douglas  Democratic  vot« 

waa  sai^MO  and  the  Lccomptaa  («r  Buchaiun)  Democratic 
vote  wag  5091;  hut  the  Daaiocli,  thmigb  •  favourabl« 
apportioomcnt  of  npacaaatuh*  iliabkt%  MOttad  a  majority 
of  tbe  legislature  (Senate:  14  Democrats,  11  Republicansj 
House :  40  Democrats,  35  Republicans),  which  re-elected 
Dottglas.  Lincoln'sspeecbcsin  thi  -  c.\nipjign  won  himanational 
fame.  In  1859  he  made  two  speeches  in  Oiiio — one  at  Columbus 
on  the  i6th  of  September  criticisi.-ig  Dougb.s's  paper  in  the 
Scptemlx-r  Ilarptr's  MafmiHt,  and  one  at  Crincinnali  on  iho 
17th  of  Scptcnibcr,  which  was  addressed  to  Kentuckiaus, — and 
he  spent  a  few  days  in  Kansas,  speaking  in  El  wood,  Troy. 
Doniphan,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth,  in  tbe  first  week  m 
December.  On  the  871K  o(  Fabraaqr  i860  in  Cooper  Uniooi 
New  York  City,  he  madt  ft  mitA  (much  the  same  as  that 
ddivaMd  la  fitmod,  Xmh^  m  th«  Mtaf  DeBenher)whfeli 
inad*  Uiii  loNWB  iraoanUty  to  tht  laadaca  flf  tba  KapuMicn 
party  in  the  East  and  which  was  a  careful  historical  Study 
crilicbing  the  statement  of  Douglas  in  one  of  his  speeches  is 
Ohio  that  "  our  fathers  v.:i<-n  they  fiaivied  itie  g. ,\ erunie;it  und.-r 
which  we  live  unden^UMid  thi^  tjnestioii  [li.ivcty]  just  aj  well 
and  even  better  Uian  we  do  nuw,  "  and  Dougbs"s  contention  that 
"  the  fathers  "  made  the  country  (and  intended  that  it  should 
remain)  part  slave.  Lincoln  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  opposed 
slavery  and  that  they  did  not  think  that  Congress  luul  no  power 
to  control  slavery  in  the  Territories.    He  spoke  at  Concord, 

■  DouElas  and  Lincoln  Hint  met  in  gublic  debate  (fourjm  a  side) 
in  Springfield  in  December  1839.  '  ' 

ouapaiKa  of  t84a    In  i8S3  Lincoln 
to ^  *  speech  made  by  DoumU: 


They  met  lapcatadlf  to  aha 
attempted  with  Httla  MiMM 

 ^   „  .01  in  Richmond.  .  Oa  the  ^ih 

tober  1854  in  Sprinclicld.  in  rt- ply  to  a  »pcrf  h  on  the  Nebraska 
qiiMiion  bv  Douglas  delivrre*!  the  day  before.  Lincoln  made  a 
remarkable  »pc<ch  four  hoari  Irjrg,  to  which  fJouRUs  fvplicd  on 
the  next  day;  and  in  the  fortnight  immediately  following  Linceila 
attacked  Douglas't  record  again  at  Bloomington  and  at  Peociik 
On  the  26th  of  June  1857  Linroln  in  a  speech  at  Springfield  aaiwerel 
Douelai's  speech  of  the  irth  in  which  he  nude  over  nis  doctrine  of 
popular  eovcreignty  to  suit  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Before  tbe 
actual  debate  in  1858  Douglas  made  a  »peech  in  Chicago  00  thegth 
of  July,  to  which  Lincoln  replied  the  next  d.iy.  Dough*  spoke  at 
BhMmingtan  on  the  i6tb  of  July  and  Liacohi  answered  him  in 
SpriagMlaaChatjrih. 
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Manchester,  Exeter  and  I 'over  in  New  Hampshire,  at  Hartford 
(Sth  March),  New  Haven  (oiii  M.ir.  h).  W  ix)risockci  (Sth  M,ir>  h) 
Uid  Norwich  (9th  March).  The  llltnois  State  Convention  of  the 
IlinibUcan  party,  held  at  Decatur  on  the  gth  and  loth  of  May 
tUo^  mid  great  eathvniasin  dccUrcd  AbnhuB  linooln  its 
Cm  dwfes  ht  tbe  presidential  iKHniaallMll^  aad  foMiacted  the 
<ifc|inloii  IV  Ibt  NMlMd  OanvcBtiaB  to  CHt  tha  vote  of  Uie 
■tcteif  amltiorUBL 

The  Republican  natton&l  convention,  whicb  made  "  No 
Intension  of  Slavery  "  the  euenlia]  part  of  the  party  platform, 
rrrt  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May  1S60.  At  this  time  William 
H  Seward  was  the  most  conspicuous  Republican  in  national 
[Miliiit  s.  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  had  long  been  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  political  contest  against  slavery.  Both  had  won  Breatcr 
Mtional  fame  than  had  Lincoln,  and,  before  the  convention 
met,  each  hoped  to  be  noainatcd  for  president.  Chase,  however, 
had  little  chance,  and  thtCPOtcMms  virtually  between  Seward 
•ad  LiBoda,  iriw  kf  tDngr  wai  coBtkicred  nwrc  "  available^" 
bccnoH  k  «M  timifiA  that  be  could  (tad  Sewaid  oodd  Mt) 
MntretbewteofCMaiBdaalbtftalitataa.  Unoofaili  aaoN  araa 
presented  br  IBfnob  aad  teeoaded  by  Mtaoa.  AttetSnraid 
bad  the  strongest  support.  On  the  first  ballot  Lincoln'receivcd 
only  102  votes  to  17J)  for  Seward.  On  the  second  ballot  Lincoln 
received  181  votes  to  Seward's  184).  On  the  third  ballot  the 
joj  votes  formerly  given  to  Simon  Cameron'  were  given  to 
Lincoln,  wtio  rtCLivciJ  J  vnirs  10  i?o  fur  Smard,  and  without 
taking  another  ballot  enough  voles  were  chan^tcd  to  make 
Ulcoln's  total  3S4  ('Si  being  aecessary  for  a  choice)  and  the 
naadaatioa  was  then  made  nnaninicus.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
«f  Ifaiae,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency.  Tbe  oonvcn- 
tkm  waa  rfandaity  tannltttoaa  aad  noiqr;  la^  daqoea  man 
Mud  by  totii  liaeaiali  and  8ta«ttfi  wwpn  Darfac  the 
oanpaign  Uncobi  remained  In  Sprinc6dd,  auAjaglbripceches 
■ad  writing  practically  no  letters  for  pabSoitba.  Th«  campaign 
tns  unusually  animated — only  the  Whig  campaign  for  William 
Henry  Harrison  in  1840  is  comparable  to  it:  there  were  great 
torchlight  prtKPSsions  of  "  widt  a^ake  "  clulw,  vsliprh  did  "  rail- 
fence,"  or  zigzag,  marches,  and  carried  rails  in  honour  of  their 
candidate,  the  "  rail-splitter."  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  popular 
vote  of  tjUiAS*  to  «.37J.>S7  '<»  Douglas,  847,953  for  Breckin- 
'|l  for  Bell — as  tbe  combined  vote  of  his  opponents 
giwtar  thaa  hb  own  be  was  often  called  "  the 
Mmt**!  tiM  electoral  vote  was:  Linooln,  180; 

 C  SmMaMm,  9H  GUphw  A.  Dwidas, 

n.  Oh  ^  4tk  d  MMi  mt  Uanb  am  tamBntfld  as 
nmUtat.  (For  aa  accoMrt  «t  Mg  ■jwiaiwiatlnB  mm  ^frnno 

mAtn:  History.) 

During  the  campaign  radical  leaders  in  the  So-jth  frrrniently 
asserted  that  the  success  of  the  Republicans  at  the  imlls  would 
mean  that  the  ri>;hts  of  iho  slave-holding  states  under  Ihe 
Federal  constitution,  as  interpreted  by  them,  would  no  longer 
be  respected  by  the  North,  and  that,  if  Lincoln  were  clwted, 
it  would  \^  the  duty  of  these  slave-holding  states  to  secede  from 
Ifca  VWon  I  here  was  much  opposition  in  these  states  to  such 
but  tba  accaariwdits  Itinmpbed,  and  by  the  time 
LlacdB  via  iMHWla*,  Smili  CkroKna,  GMtiU, 
Mriiaaia,  Florida,  MliMppi.  I'OaMMa 
witbdrawn  from  tbe  Union.  A  provirional 
Ihc  cIrsiRTiation  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  with 
Jeflcrson  Davis  as  president,  was  organized  by  the  seceding 
states,  which  seized  by  force  nearly  all  the  fi>rts  arHn.iLs  and 
public  buildings  within  their  limits.  Grciil  iltvision  of  ser.'.imciu 
existed  in  the  North,  whether  in  this  emergency  arquii^rence 
or  coercion  was  the  preferable  policy.  Lincoln's  inau^;ural 
addian declared  the  Union  perpctiial  and  acts  of  secession  void, 
mA  aaanasid  tba  dctenaiaation  of  tbe  govctaawat  to  defend 
Hi  awhwlty,  ttd  to  hold  forts  and  places  yet  la  fcl  pUMafaa. 
fU  disclaimed  any  intention  to  invade,  subjufate  or  oppress 

*  Without  Lintr)!n's  knowledge  or  consent,  the  managers  of  hit 
Csndidacy  t^efurv  the  convention  bargained  for  Cameron*  vote*  by 

 — Cameron  a  pUcc  in  Lincola'a  cabinet,  should  Lincoln 

Cbwwa  bwaiiii  LiacJa^  iiat  mMiuf  at  waiw 


the  seceding  states.  "  You  can  have  no  conOict,"  he  said, 
"  wi:liuui  being  yourselves  the  aggressors."  Fort  Sumter,  ia 
Charleston  harbour,  had  been  bcsicyxi  by  the  sccesaioaals  sine* 
January;  and,  it  being  now  on  the  point  of  surreader  tbtmi^ 
starvation,  LinooU  seat  tbe  '■■■'■f'"  aftdal  notice  oa  tbe 
Sth  of  April  tbM  a  iait  «a»«a  IM  var  la  any  pwMaoa  ta 
thatetf  but  that  ba  vwdd  Mt  atMapt  lanlifMQiJt  aiiHi 
this  effect  woe  mieted.  Tie  CoafeteiftBi,  howwne,  inun»^ 
diately  ordered  its  redaction,  and  after  a  thirty-four  hours'  boat* 
bardmcni  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  ijth  of  April  1861. 
(lor  i!ie  military  liiuory  of  the  war,  see  .^utRiCA.v  Civil  War  ) 
With  civil  war  thus  provoked,  Lincoln,  on  the  islh  of  .Aprd, 
by  proclamation  called  75,000  three  months'  militia  undor 
arms,  and  on  the  4lh  of  May  ordered  the  further  enli^ktment 
of  64,74s  soldiers  and  18,000  seamen  fur  three  years'  service^ 
He  instituted  by  prodamation  of  the  19th  of  April  a  blockade 
of  tfea  Sonlhcra  poru^  took  effective  steps  to  extemporize  a 
aN«|r»  caaveacd  Coactcw  Ja  vadal  scMioa  (oa  tiw  4tb  «f  JolitJi 
aad  ailradfcr  hghhwiiwaad  aathority  to  awJte  tbea»at"riMi<, 
abaip  aad  deeUva."  The  country  topoadad  with  cntbaalawa 
to  BIS  MiaiaMMia  and  suggestions;  and  the  Soatb  on  tU  aide 
was  not  Ie5.s  active. 

The  slavery  question  presented  vexatious  dilTicuUics  ia 
condi.diiig  the  war.  Congress  in  August  1861  passed  an  act 
(ai>proved  August  6th)  confiscating  rights  of  slave-ownen  to 
sl.ives  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Union.  Oa 
the  30th  of  .August  General  Fremont  by  military  order  declared 
martial  law  ajtd  conbscation  against  active  enemies,  with 
fraedoa  to  their  slaves,  in  the  St«te  of  Missouri.  Believing  that 
aiisting  conditions  such  a  step  was  both  detrimental  ia 
igr  and  aaaBtboriMd  ia  law,  Piaddfai  liacnto 
dbected  Idn  (sad  Stpuatbai)  le  maiUf  UM  tfder  ta  naka  II 
conform  to  the  Confiscatioa  Act  of  Confess,  and  on  the  t  ttli  «l 
September  annulled  the  parts  of  tbe  order  which  conflicted  witb 
this  act.  Sir  in;:  iwliticjl  factions  were  instantly  fom  cd  for 
and  against  niiUi.iry  emancipation,  and  the  guvcrnmcnt  wis 
holly  beset  by  antagonistic  counsel.  The  Unionists  of  the 
border  .slave  states  \«crc  greatly  aUrmed,  but  Lincoln  by  bis 
moder.ite  lonsersatism  held  them  to  the  military  support  of 
the  government.'  Meanwhile  he  sagaciously  prepared  the 
way  for  the  supreme  act  of  statesmanship  which  the  gathering 
national  crisis  aiready  dimly  fotcshadowed.  Oa  tbe  6tb  «( Idaxck 
1861,  he  sent  a  special  measaflt  to  Ooagraa  icconuaaadkif  tba 
passa«a  flC  a  iMohHiiaB  aitrim  pecuniary  aid  Inat  tha  inni 
govenuBeat  to  iadac*  atatca  to  adopt  gradual  aboBilaiaat  ef 
slavery.  Promptly  passed  by  Congress,  the  resolution  prndi;rcd 
no  immediate  result  except  in  its  influence  on  public  o;iiru  n. 

A  practical  step,  ho'sevrr,  SfKin  followei'.  In  April  CongrciS 
passed  and  the  prciidm'  upi.r<i\ed  (6:h  .Xj.nH  »n  act  cniarn  ip.U- 
ing  the  tl.'.Vfs  in  the  l);>:r..t  u:'  (\jlL;rr.l  ii,  with  rompc^.s.^^lon  10 
owners— a  meaiure  which  Lincoln  liad  pro|>oscd  when  in  Congress. 
Meanwhile  slaves  of  loyal  masters  were  constantly  escaping  to 
mih'tary  camps.  Some  commandeia  excluded  them  altogether; 
others  surrendered  them  on  demand;  tiddb  still  others  sheltered 
and  pratactad  them  ^g^j^^  thdr  owbiji»  Liw^ln  toicnatid 
tkb' iilitwda  aa  faUaf  pwpcdly  MtMw  tba  adUtaiy'diecTCtieB 
pertaining  to  local  anay  opefatkoa.  A  aew  casTi  bowcvci; 
soon  demanded  hb  offidal  intcffmnoe.  On  the  9th  <rf  May  1 86s 
General  David  Hunter, commanding  in  the  limited  areas  gained 
alor.g  ilie  southern  coast,  issued  a  short  order  declaring  his  depart- 
i:.  rii  jt.  ler  n\aitial  law,  and  adding — "  Slavery  and  m.irti.i!  l.iu  la 
ii  tree  seiuntry  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in  these 
three  States— Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina— heretofore 
•  In  November  lS6t  the  president  drafted  a  bill  providing  fi) 
that  all  slaves  more  than  thirty-Rve  ycart  ol<t  in  the  slaic  of  Drla- 
ware  tbould  immediately  become  frc«;  (.t)  that  all  children  of  slave 
paimtage  bom  after  ibe  paasage  of  the  act  should  be  free:  (3)  <bat 
an  odwrs  rfniuld  be  fice  on  atuiaiin;  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  after 
the  tat  of  JamMuy  iln,  aaeipg  ler  ti-m*  of  apprentknhip:  «a4 

i4)  that  tbe  national  nwiriiMeai  aiauld  pay  to  the  Mate  of  Drlawai* 
Jj,>oo  a  year  for  twenty-one  year*.  But  this  bill,  which  Lincoln 
had  ho[xd  woukt  introduce  a  ivstem  of  "  compcnutcd  cmancipa- 
lion.",  was  not  ^^^^^1^  ^^J^^  legiilature  of  l>cUwa««,  wbicb 
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held  as  slaves  are,  therefore,  declared  for  ever  free.**  Atloon 
as  this  order,  by  the  slow  method  of  comtnunu  ition  by  «ea, 
n.iLheJ  tlif  r-.cwspapcrs,  Lincoln  (May  h;)  initjli>!K-il  .1  prorl.ima- 
tion  declaring  it  void;  adding  further,  "  Whether  it  be  com- 
petent for  me  u  commandcr-ia-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
declare  the  slaves  of  any  sUMor  atata* bm,aad  whathmaltBay 
time  or  in  any  case  it  shall  taawbcaaaMaMHHillf&ldkpHMUe 
to  the  msintf nMW  <i  Uw  ym—t  to mathtmA  tupftnA 
pttwcii  are  ^nttdoitt  vlllu  wdv  My  le^ioMibiiiCy  1  reserve 
to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  In  leaving  to  the 
decision  of  commanders  in  the  field.  These  are  totally  different 
questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in  armies  or  camps." 
But  in  the  same  proclamation  Lincoln  recalled  to  the  public 
his  own  proposal  and  the  assent  of  Congress  to  ci>mtKnM(c  stairs 
which  would  adopt  voluntary  and  gradual  abolishment.   "  To 
the  people  of  thne  slates  now,"  he  added,  "  I  must  earnestly 
ai^ieaL  I  do  not  argue.  I  beseech  you  to  make  the  argument 
for  yourseives.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs 
•I  tka  timiM,-  IfMMifini  tin  aatMavetjr  WDtiOMM  of  the 
Mmth  iwiMinlto  hiiMKJii.  OMifMi  by  opfiMi act  (approved 
m  the  tptli  «f  jaM)  prohHihwl  tke  cthtean  of  tlMiefy  in  all 
tertftories  oatilde  of  itatct.  On  July  the  itth  the  presMent 
called  the  representatives  of  the  border  slave  states  to  the 
executive  mansion,  and  once  more  urpcd  upon  Ihcni  his  proposal 
of  compensated  emancipation.    "  If  the  war  (.(iniitnics  lonp," 
he  said,  "  as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the 
institution  in  your  states  will  be  extinguished  by  mere  friction 
and  abrasion — by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.   It  will  be 
gone,  and  yon  will  have  not  hing  valuable  in  Ben  of  it."  Although 
Uacob'ii  aiipcal  bnqgUt  tte  b«nJv  tiatta  t»  m  pnctical 
dtdrfoB^tiw  nfRMCBtfltiw  af  llwM  ttaici  MbNM  vllfeMi 
MBCptloQ  opposed  the  plaii**^  sBirad  to  picpaiviNMm  flpailMi 
Ibr  ro  final  act.   During  the  month  of  July  lit  own  nrind 
re.ifhcd  the  virtual  determination  to  Rive  slavery  its  foi»^  de 
f^ff,  on  the  17th  he  approved  a  new  Cunfistation  Act.  much 
broader  than  that  of  the  6lh  of  August  1       (which  freed  only 
those  slaves  in  military  service  against  the  Union)  and  giving  to 
the  president  power  to  employ  fM-rsons  of  African  descent  for 
the  suppicsuon  of  the  rebellion;  and  on  the  12nd  he  submitted 
t0  Us  cabinM  the  draft  of  an  emancipation  proclamation  tub- 
aUntiaOjr  as  afterwavd  isHicd.  Serious  miKuiy  levtfws  con- 
tlcifaMd  Um  for  the  pNMBt  lewMtlMM  h.  wbOiott  the  otto 


men.  Rone*  Ofcelejr  havftaf  aMfcsitd  «  puMe  ttttcr  to  Mm 

c<  1 11  pi  lining  of "  the  policy  you  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard 
to  the  slaves  of  the  rebels,"  the  president  replied  on  the  SJnd  of 
August,  saying,  "  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  sa\'e  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  couM  savr  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  i(  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and.  if  I  could  do  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  atone,  I  would  also  do  that." 
Thus  still  holding  back  violent  refornters  with  one  hand,  and 
leading  up  baltlag  eOMemthres  with  the  other,  he  on  the  ijih 
of  September  lapliad  aaoog  olber  tMngi  lo  am  addiM>  liiNn 
a  delegation :  **  t  do  net  wiat  to  iMwa  tesiacat  tint  tkc  vkole 
world  will  jcc  must  necessarily  be  Inopcratix-c  like  the  pope's 
bull  against  the  (omct.  .  .  .  I  view  this  matter  as  a  practical  war 
measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  (he  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages it  may  offer  to  the  supfircasion  of  the  rebellion.  . . . 
I  have  not  decided  against  a  pro<  Limation  of  UbCTty  to  the 
sla%'cs,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement." 

The  year  1.S6;  had  opened  with  important  Union  victories. 
Admiral  A.H.  Foote  captured  Fort  Heaiy  en  the  6th  of  February, 
and  Gm.  V.  S.  Gnat  cnfMand  fistt  Bondsoa  on  the  i6tb  of 
February,  and  von  the  battle  of  Shiloli  on  the  fith  and  7th 
of  April.    Gen.  A.  E.  Bumside  took  possession  of  Roanoke 


island  on  the  North  Carnlina  rfi;'.-;!  f  71  h  Fchr 


The  famous 


contest  between  the  nc.v  ironrlnri?  "  Monitor  "  nnd  "  Merrimac  " 
(ijth  .April).  tho-ji;h  indrri-^ive,  cffcrtu.illy  stopped  the  career 
of  the  Confederate  vessel,  which  was  later  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates  themselves.  (See  Hampton  Roads.)  Farragut, 
nitb  a  wooden  fleet,  ima  pest  tbe  twin  foiu  St  PhiUp  and  Jackson, 


fOrt.pcDcd  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans  (j6th  April),  and 
p.imcd  control  of  the  lower  Mi&si&sippi.  The  succeeding  three 
months  brought  disaster  and  discouragement  to  the  Union 
army.  M'Cleilan's  rsmpajgn  a|^uAst  Richmond 
abortive  by  his  timorous  pMnkhip,  and  coaapeUed  tke  ^ 
drawal  of  his  anny.  ttafy  anqfi  (  '  ' 
city  by  another  Mai^  WBMiWifcMt 
The  tide  eC  «Br,  toMNi^  «M  MM  MMd  ii  the  drftet  of 
Lao%  hmrfhif  mtf  m  SeMh  ttmmu^  md  AoUetaa  hi 
Maryland  on  the  t4th  aadeaitfie  littMdlflkaf  iiplMriMlh 
compelling  him  to  retreat. 

With  public  ojiinion  thus  ripened  by  alternate  defeat  .ind 
victory.  Prrsidrnt  Lincoln,  on  the  »2nd  of  September  i86j, 
issued  his  prelimin.iry  proclamation  of  emancipation,  giving 
notice  that  on  the  ist  of  January  1863,  "all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a  state  the  people 
whereof  shall  thaa  be  in  rebelllen  agahist  the  Ui^ted  StaMe 
shall  bethea,  tl— rifgcaeid  and  Wevtr  ftee.**  laMsmiamii 
to  Congress  00  the  at  of  D«»abar  folealng.  he  al^a  viim 
his  plan  of  gmdad,  taaipaiMHtil  eaiaacHwitlaa  (to  he  ceai> 
pleled  oa  the  ist  of  December  i  geo) "  as  a  means,  not  in  exchision 
of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving 
the  national  authority  throuRhout  the  Union."  On  the  ist 
day  of  January  i86j  the  final  proclamation  of  emancipation 
«ns  duly  issued,  designating  the  S^tates  of  Arkanws,  Texas, 
.Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  certain  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  as 
"  this  day  in  nbeUioa  nphial  the  United  Stotcs."  and  pro- 
claiming  that,  lb  aftlW  «l  hk  Mtt«l|F<at  oommaoder-in« 
chief,  and  as  at 


<lilipia»rd  states  and  parts  of  states  are  and  henoeforwaid  sheB 
he  me,"  and  pledging  the  eiecutlve  aqd  military  power  of  the 

government  to  maintain  such  freedom.  The  legal  validity  ef 
these  proclamations  was  never  pronounced  upon  by  the  national 
courts;  but  their  decrees  gradually  enforced  by  the  march  of 
armies  were  soon  recognized  by  public  opinion  to  be  practically 
irreversible.'  Such  dissatisfaction  as  they  caused  in  the  border 
slave  states  died  out  in  the  stress  of  war.  The  systematic 
enlistment  of  negroes  and  their  mcorporation  into  the  araqr 
by  regimenu,  Mtberto  only  tried  as  exceptional  1  iiisihasal^ 
were  now  poshed  with  vlgoar,  and,  btSag  foOowed  by  teema 
wa^iltawi  hataacse  of  thdr  fdlaatry  on  the  battlefidd, 
added  anetbtrstreng  Impnlse  to  thevweepiog  change  of  popuhtf 
sentiment.  To  put  the  finality  of  emancipation  beyond  all 
question,  Lincoln  in  the  winter  session  of  1863-1864  strongly 
supportctd  a  movement  in  Congress  to  abolish  i,lavcry  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Houvr  cf  Kepresentalives  could  not  then  be  obtained.  In  his 
annual  message  of  the  6th  of  December  1864,  he  urged  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  measure.  Congress  now  acted  promptly: 
on  the  31st  of  January  i86s,  that  bo4y  by  Joint  icsohitioB 
proposed  to  the  sutcs  the  13th  amendment  ef  the  Fedeisl  Csb> 
SiftatfcMi,  providing  thU  "arilhcr  llnH]P  Mr  ftivoluntary 
scrtltuJe,  except  as  a  puntAoMBt  tor  crime,  nbereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  Before  the 
end  of  ih.1t  \c.ir  twenty  se\cn  out  of  the  thirty-six  states  of 
the  Union  (being  the  required  three-fourths)  had  ratiiicd  the 

.*  It  ts  to  be  noted  that  tlaverr  in  the  border  sla>'e  states  was  not 
affected  by  the  peoctamation.  The  parts  of  Virginia  and  t>ouistai»a 
not  affected  snre  those  then  considered  to  be  under  Federal  juris* 
dfrfion;  in  Vtnnnia  55  counties  were  excepted  (including  the  4^ 
which  became  tnc  leparate  state  of  West  Virginia),  and  in  LouisiMiB 
i;!pnri*he-,  fincluftint;  the  piiHsh  of  Or!e.ir!<\  A«[  the  Federnl  CosTnn* 
mcrt  rii'i  ml.  at  the  time,  .ictu.illy  have  j'irifiliclion  over  the  rest 
of  O-f  i>  rni  irN  of  the  Con(eiier.-»(e  St.itf  '",  ih  a  really  afTected.  tome 
writers  hnM  qiie«tinne<l  whether  the  prrx  l.imation  rc.illv  emancipated 
any  slaves  when  it  was  issued.  The  prucbmaiion  had  the  most  im* 
portant  peMfoil alwt  in  the  NMth  01  wNyiag  nia«v  than  cv^ 
support  of  the  sdadrfHintlan  Ae  Isigs  entNiaveiy  element  The 
adoption  of  the  13th  ■iiitnJinsntlatheftdsinlCqnstilethaiB  tt^ 

rendered  unnecciaary  any  dedtahlB  <l  the  VS.  SsMne  OmmC  I  

the  validity  of  the  I  ^  _ 
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LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM 


«■  Um  tSik  «l  DMVdbv  iMSi  dHltnd  k 

TIk  furcicn  poliqr  «l  PMidtBt  Uaoolo,  whOe  aubordiaac 
in  im)  wruiicc  to  the  gnaX  <)tteslioM«(  the  CivU  War,  aevertbeieas 

prc*i-ntrd  vcr.il  JirtiLull  and  critioU  ptotilcms  for  his  dcciiion. 
The  •rt«t  C*lh  o(  November  1861)  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkci 
^  two  Confederate  envoys  proceeding  to  Europe  in  the  British 
gtCKiner  "  Trent  "  seriously  threatened  peace  with  England. 
Ptoblic  opioioil  America  almost  unanimously  tiulaloed  the 
act;  but  Lincoln,  convinced  that  the  rightA  oi  Great  Britain 
as  a  neuiraJ  had  been  violated,  promptly,  iqwn  the  demand 
«f  Sm^ud,  onlered  the  libcnUioa  «i  Ika  lafamiw  (a6tli  o( 
Utcr  fModty  whU—  Immm  Uaitad 

ware  tetloiuly  thrMtened  by  the  fitting  oat  of  Coaledenie 
privateers  in  British  ports,  and  the  Admimstratioti  owed  much 

to  the  .<.kilful  diplomacy  of  the  American  roinislcr  in  London, 
Charles  i  rancis  Adams.  .\  still  broader  foreign  question  grew 
out  of  Mexican  atlairs,  when  events  culn-.in.\ting  inth«  setting 
up  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  emperor  under  protection  of 
French  troo(>s  demanded  the  ttinslant  watchfulness  of  the  United 
Statca.  Lincoln's  course  was  one  of  prudent  nuideiation. 
Ftaaot  voluntarily  declared  that  she  sought  ia  Modco  only 
10  MMir  ia^mm  tJone  her  and  not  to  overthnw  or  atfahliah 
«r  to  anxvpriato  territory.   Ha  ValHtd 

it  mmM  Bilatafa  •t3rtiiaa4al«««Mian,  at  tlit 
apcaly  awawing  the  genml  sympathy  of  Us  peof)fe  with  a 
Meskao  lepublic,  and  that  "  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerful 

dcsiii.'."  to  which  they  aspire  .iri-  inlini.itrly  <ii;H  ipjcnt  on  the 
contiiiuantc  of  frccrcpublit-in  iii-.i;u.iioas  ihroufrhout  .Vmcrica." 
In  the  early  part  lA  i.'Oi,  the  1  rench  Government  pro|x>i.ed  a 
mediation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Thi'iolltr  I'lc-sident 
Lincoln  (on  the  6lh  of  i  ebruary)  dccUned  to  txinsidcr,  Sev.;ird 
nplying  for  him  that  it  would  only  be  entering  into  diplomatic 
an  with  the  rebels  whether  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
at  should  be  renounced,  tad  tlw  counliy  deli\'ercd  over  to 
4iwaioo  and  anarchy. 

Ika  CMI  War  padtuHy  gnar  t»  dhMMbaa  tagnnl  aft  ex- 
pmuOm  Bf  Jmmxy  Ms  tte  IMan  nilii  Baailiwwl  aear 
a  million  men,  and  were  liept  up  to  this  strength  till  the  end  of 
the  struggle.  The  Federal  war  debt  eventually  reached  the  sum 
of  700.000,000.  The  fortunes  of  battle  were  somewhat 
fluctuating  during  the  first  half  of  iK6j,  but  the  l}cginning  of 
July  brought  the  L'nion  fori  1^-3  i]<  ii-.r.o  victories.  The  reduction 
of  Vicksburg  (4th  of  July)  and  Port  Hutkon  (9th  of  July),  with 
Other  operations,  restored  complete  control  of  the  Mi.vsi.uippi, 
severing  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  the  cast  Lcc  had  the 
ascood  time  marched  his  army  into  Pennsylvania  to  sufTer  a 
.  at  GattysbuTg.  oa  the  rat,  and  and  jrd  of  July. 
iwasaUatowiihdfaar  Usihattsradforowsouthof  tb« 
At  lha  4idkatka  of  tWft  tetlMMit  aa  a  HUiers' 
ta  Wawtar,  PwiMmii  UbmIb  oMria  ifea  faBaving 

oration,  whii 
lilcralure:— 

*  P^owicofa  aad  ■even  yean  ago  our  fathen  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation  conccivrd  in  liberty  and  dedirafcd  to  the 
pro^KMHtioo  that  all  mtn  are  en-.^tiil  o^ual.  Now  we  .irr  engaged  in 
a  great  civil  war  testing  whether  th.u  n.iti<jn.  or  any  nation  »o  con- 
ceived and  M>  d«lii  .ittfl,  can  long  endiin;.  We  arc  met  00  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  \Vc  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
ikitfieUaaafiaolristiac-placalavihaHwkabctejpivetJwir  lives 
■at  wat  nation  might  five.  It  b  aitegctlMf  6ttiag  and  proper 
taat  wa  iliould  do  tVi  u.  But,  in  a  targer  tttam,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
vo  canaM  OQDsecrjte,  ue  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  wli.j  struKsled  here  have  coniecratnl  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  .xl^i  <>r  d<  u.Kt.  The  world  will  little  note 
■or  long  rcmemocr  what  we  uy  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  u»  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fousht  here  h.ive  thus 
advanced.  It  i»  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
remaining  before  us — that  from  iheM  honoured  dead 
'to  Om  cauK  (^^jritkh  th^  gav*  Om 


dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  thi>  nation  under  God  A|B 
have  a  new  Ijirth  of  freedom,  and  thai  government  ol  the  peq||^ 
by  the  people,  fur  the  people,  shall  not  peri>ii  from  the  earth." 

In  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  the  war,  volunteer  enlist* 
ments  bc-camc  too  slow  to  replenish  the  waste  of  armies,  and  ia 
186.5  the  government  was  forced  to  resort  to  a  draft.  The 
enforcement  of  ttic  t uiisc njnion  created  much  opposition  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  to  a  serious  riot  in  the  city 
of  New  York  ou  the  t3th-i6ih  of  July.  Presideat  Liaoola 
executed  the  draft  with  all  possible  justice  and  forbearance, 
but  refused  every  importunity  to  postpone  it.  It  was  made  a 
gpedalmtjataffriHrii  by  UwDwaamtk  patty  of  the  North, 
which  «■  ooirMtprfriii  iMK  «■  thakuiaaf  •  diMMtiMMBca 

SL^fAwtaf*  ^"''aiiMit  L^dnSS^taRslrfoS^^  ^ 

made  a  violent  public  speech  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Oh^,  on  the  1st  of 
May  against  the  war  and  military  proceedings,  was  arrested  on 
the  5th of  May  by  General  Hurnsi  li-,  1  rird  by  military  commir-ii.in, 
and  senlenied  on  the  16th  to  iinpriwjnmenl;  a  writ  of  ItalxiU 
corpus  had  been  refused,  an'l  the  .sentence  was  changed  by  tha 
pn-sidenl  to  1  ransiKirtalion  beyoiid  the  military  lines.  By  »ray 
of  [Kili;ical  deiiance  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Vallan- 
digham  for  governor  on  the  1  tih  of  June,  frominenl  Democrats 
and  a  committee  of  tlx  Convention  having  appealed  for  his 
ickase,  Liaoola  «aole  two  long  kttcrs  in  rcfJy  discussing  the 
conidtmiDaal  naiirtnn,and  declaring  that  in  his  judgment  the 
pwaMwil  as  maninadw  in  chief  la  tkaa  of  rebeUioa  or  kmakm 
hoUi  tha  paim  aad  i«9oaiibifa'ty  of  aaqtwdiai  the  privihM  fli 
the  writ  of  kabtat  carpus,  but  ofletfag  l»  leleaaa  VaUaadipMM 
if  the  committee  wouM  sign  a  declaration  that  rebdlioa  aalM:^ 
th.u  an  .irmy  and  rvavy  are  const ituiion  d  n'.e.ms  lo  suppress  it, 
and  th,;t  each  of  them  would  use  his  (H-rsona!  |>o.ver  and  influence 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Thisliberal  o/Ter  and  their  relusal  toaecept 
it  counteracted  all  the  political  capital  they  hui>cd  to  make 
out  of  (he  case;  and  public  opinion  was  still  more  jK>wcrfully 
influeitced  in  behalf  of  the  president's  action,  by  the  pathos  of 
the  query  which  he  propounded  in  one  of  his  letters:  "  Must  I 
shoot  the  liiaplawbMM  soldier  boirtvho  dssntSb  while  I  roust 
aot  totidt  a  iMk  of  airily  atUaiarwhafcafaw  Ma  u>  desert?" 
When  the  electio«  laakflH»l 
by  a  majority  of  mn  UBB  •  1 

Many  unfounded  rumours  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  make  peace  were  circulated  to  weaken  the 
Unitiu  spirit.  To  all  such  suggestions,  up  to  the  tinie  'A 
issuing  liLs  ein.aiaipation  proclamation,  Lincoln  announced  hrs 
readiness  to  stop  fighting  and  grant  amnesty,  w)ii:iever  they 
would  submit  to  and  tnaintain  the  national  authority  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Certain  agents  in  Canada 
having  in  1864  intimated  that  they  were  empowered  to  treat  for 
[>cace,  Linooln,  througb  Greeley,  teniiercd  ibeoi  safe  ooadact  to 
Wsthingiofc  Tkigr  ««m  igr  this  farad  to  caaiw  tkat  Uicr 
poseeiied  na  aullwiily  to  aiiatiMab  Hi*  | 
sent  them,  and  m.ide  pubL'c,  tha  • 

To  whom  it  may 


"  Any  pnoaiiini  whiidi  aaikMaa  tha  mlonttioa  of  pcsoit  the 
integrity  of  tSewMe  If ah»«  aad  tie  abaadoonent  of  shwcry.  and 

which  comes  by  and  with  aa  authOflly  that  can  control  the  armica 


now  at  war  against  the  Ualltd  States  wilt  be  reccivfd  aitd  con- 
•adered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  aad 
will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  subManttal  and  collateral  points 
and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 
"  July  18, 1864."  "  Abraham  Liwcoi.k.*' 

A  antaworthy  ceof ewaca  oa  this  qaaitioa  taek  placa  aear  the 
close  of  the  Qvi  War,  iriMO  tha  atnoitb  of  (Iw  CoabdeiMy  waa 
almost  aihaMted.    F.  P.  Blair,  ft  IMMaal  friend  of 

Jeflenaa  Davis,  acting  solely  oa  bb  ova  TCipaBiibility,  was 

permitted  to  go  from  Washington  (O  Ridunond,  where,  on  the 
lith  of  January  1865,  after  a  private  and  ui>of1kial  interview. 
Davis  in  writing  declared  his  willingness  to  enter  a  conference 
"  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  countries."  Report  being  duly 
made  to  PreMik:.!  Lincoln,  he  wrote  a  note  (dated  iSth  January) 
coaaeatiag  to  receive  any  agtat  seat  infwslly  "  with  tha  view 
at  eeeaiiBOoaaBala  ihanaBalaataMsaaBMsaaaaBBUiK.**  tlBOK 
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tbebui's  of  this  ht ( cr  propoiif  ion  three  Confedcralccominissloncrs 
(A-  H.  Stevens,  J.  A.  C.  Campbjcll  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter)  finally 
Ctme  to  Hampton  Roxds,  where  President  Lincoln  and  Scrrciiiry 
Seward  met  them  on  the  U.S.  steam  transport "  River  Queen," 
and  on  the  jrd  of  February  1865  an  informal  conference  of  four 
Jmuxs'  duration  was  held.  Private  rcporls  of  the  iatetvkw  agree 
■AttantiaUy  in  the  statement  that  the  Coofedentct  |inpaaed  • 
WMitioB  of  tlw  Chrfl  War,  od  pnupoiiwmrt  «f  to  fmm  tat 

I  b  •  <iimiiipi'to  opd  the  ftaMh  fnn  MwiWh  Ml  to 


although  he  oiTered  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  compcnjation 
by  the  Federal  government  to  slave-wncrs  for  their  slaves,  if 
there  should  bo  "  volunt.iry  .iboliiion  of  slavery  by  the  states," 
a  liberal  and  generous  administr.it ion  of  the  Confiscation  Act, 
and  the  immediate  represent.!; Ion  oi  the  southern  s-Lacs  in 
Congress,  rcftised  to  consider  any  alliance  against  the  French  in 
Mexico,  and  adhered  to  the  instractions  he  had  given  Seward 
before  deciding  to  personally  accompany  him.  Thcae  foffOMilaled 
three  indispensable  conditions  to  adjustment:  first,  Ite  Mton- 
tioo  oi  the  naticnil  witborttx  ihmtgiuxit  all  tke  aWlea;  Mcond, 
M  noeAif  by  thteacuthrt  of  Uw  United  SUtMM  the  tkrvery 
^andoDj  thM,  no  ceagatkwi  of  hostilities  short  of  aa  tad  «f 
dn  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces  hostile  to  the  gaweiii 
BMllt.  These  tcrtiv,  the  comnii-.sioncrs  wire  not  aVllMnad  to 
accept,  and  the  interview  cndctl  without  result. 

As  Lincoln's  first  presidential  term  of  four  yean  nearcd  its 
end,  the  Democratic  party  g.ithcrcd  itself  for  a  supreme  effort  to 
regain  the  ascendancy  lost  in  1S60.  The  slow  pro^rcbs  of  ihc 
war,  the  severe  sacrifice  of  Ufc  in  campaign  and  battle,  the 
Mormw  accumulation  of  public  debt,  arbitrary  arrests  and 
impemlwi  of  kabtas.  arftu,  the  rifoiir  of  the  draft,  and  the 
proclanutioii  of  alOtary  emaae^tioii  fnnibhed  anple  tobjcrts 
of  hitter  aod  vtodktivc  cwpaiia  oiatoiy.  A  pwttoa  coterie 
M'CWbn  loudly  dwiiail  the  Mlnit  of  his 
impalgn  to  ofTicial  interference  in  his  plans. 
VallaAdlgliam  had  returned  to  his  home  in  defiance  of  his  banl'h- 
mcnt  bcyor-.d  ir.ilit  .ry  lities.  jrnl  wjb  leniently  sutToretl  to  remain. 
The aggrc^ive  spirit  of  the  party,  liowcvcr,  |>uslicd  it  to  fatal 
extreme.  The Detnocratic  Nation:il  Convention  adopuil  (Auguvt 
39,1864)3  resolution  (drafte<l  by  V.Tll.iniligham)  ticclaring  the 
war  a  failure,  and  demanding  a  ti-ssalion  of  hostilities;  it 
Bominated  M'ClcUan  for  president,  and  instead  of  adjourning 
jAw  dit  as  usual,  remained  organized,  and  subject  to  be  con- 
menad  at  ugr  tine  aad  place  by  tlw  encutJvc  national  con- 
loittce.  1Uitkiaalcaliv«ltftiidc,  boo«{uiKtlba  with  alarning 
iodkatlons  of  aoampfncy  M miit  the  dmil, Ind  iba  afiact  to 
thoroughly  roeaoHditt  tht  war  party,  wMck  had  on  the  Slh  of 


ughly  casMnme  the  mr  party, 
June  unanimously  rcMnfattted  Lincoln,  and  had  nominated 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  the  vice-prcsiilcncy.  At  the 
election  held  on  the  8th  of  November  1K64,  Linn  In  rciivtil 
7,116,076  of  the  popular  vote-:,  and  M'Clellan  (who  had  o[>cnly 
di'-ipprovcd  of  the  rc-iilul ;  m  ficd.iring  the  war  a  failure)  but 
i.HoH.;}j;  while  of  the  presidential  electors  3i3  voted  for 
Lincoln  and  II  for  M'Clellan.  Uaoob^  aaoood  tCHD Ol  Oftce 
began  on  the  4th  of  March  1865. 

.  While  this  political  contest  was  going  on  the  Civil  War  was 
beiqg  biov^t  to  a  dcdtivc  ckM6  <«iaiit,  ai  the  head  of  the 
kmr  of  the  FMaauc,  (sOewed  Lee  to  RidiaHod  aad  Piters- 
borg.  and  heM  Mm  In  ti«Be  to  within  a  few  days  of  final  aorrcndcr. 
CICneral  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  bulk  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  s^\cpt  in  a  victorii  us  ni.ir.Ii 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  to  Savannah  on  the  co.i.st, 
and  thence  northward  to  North  Carolina.  Lee  cvacu.ilcd  Rich- 
mood  on  the  snd  of  April,  and  was  overtaken  by  Grant  and 
WpffH  to  surrender  his  entire  army  on  the  gth  of  April  iS6$. 
Sherman  pushed  Johnston  to  a  surrender  on  the  a6lh  of  April. 
This  ended  the  war. 

:  Unoahibdqf  it  tbe  tine  one  vidt  to  the  aiaqr.  entered  Rtch- 
anndthtdajraftcAtunnimdcr.  lUtvndnttoWaddncton.he 
Bade  hb  last  public  addrcaa  on  the  evening  of  the  i  ith  of  April, 
devoted  naialy  to  the  aticatieo  of  ncoMtiuctinf  byal  fovcia- 


mcnts  in  the  conquered  states.  On  the  rvrniiip  of  ihr  i.'tth  of 
April  he  attended  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington  While  seated 
with  his  family  and  friends  absorbed  in  the  play.  John  Wilkel 
Booth,  an  actor,  who  with  others  had  prepared  a  plot  to  assassin*  ■ 
ate  the  several  heads  of  government,  went  into  the  h'ttlc  corridor 
leading  to  the  upper  itafo-boi,  aad  aaaiacd  it  miImi 
byawoodcabar.  ThenatealtbqjrenMdBVthebaiXylMdkcL 
apirtolat  ibe  head  of  the  president  from  behind,  the  ball  pcaalnit- 
ingtlMbnfa.  BmndfaUng  a  huge  knife,  with  which  he  wounded 
Colonel  Rathbone  who  at  tempted  to  hold  bin.  ihr  .i,  ii-isin  nifhed 
through  the  stage-box  to  the  front  a.nd  lcai>Ld  d  n  upon  the 
si.i,;i\  iM.iiiiig  behind  the  scenes  and  from  the  rr.ir  of  the 
buildaig,  but  was  pursued,  and  twelve  days  afterwards  shot  in  a 
barn  where  he  had  tonce.ilrd  himself.  'Die  wounded  president 
was  borne  to  a  bouse  across  the  street,  where  he  breathed  hJa 
last  at  7  A.ic.  on  the  15th  of  April  1865. 

.  President  Lincoln  was  of  unusual  stature.  6  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  spare 
but  niuscuUr  build;  he  had  l"<n  m  \i.uth  remarkalily  strong  and 
skiUui  in  the  athletic  gami-s  of  thr-  frontier,  where,  however,  his 
popularity  and  fecognizcd  inip-inr.:li!v  nftener  made  him  an  umpire 
than  a  champion.  He  had  rv-);ular  and  prciJouc»&ing  iealures, 
dark  comptcxioa,  broad  high  forehead,  promment  ckacfc  brnia, 
grey  derp-aLt  eyes,  and  buahy  black  hair,  tumiac  toitoy  at  the  time 
of  hi*  death.  Attatcmious  in  his  habits,  he  pmiiriicd  great  physical 
endurance  He  was  almost  as  tcmler-hcarted  as  a  M-oman.  "  1 
ha\-c  not  willinRly  pbntrd  a  thorn  in  anv  man"';  liQsora."  he  was 
able  (u  viy.  Ill}  patience  ua<i  inexhau^iiM'  ik  1j  ;.|  naturally  a 
miMt  cheerful  and  sunny  temper,  was  hifhly  Mxial  and  t^mpathctic, 
loved  pleasant  cnnvenation,  wit.  aMedotOOIld  Jau|bM~  ~ 

thia,  however,  ran  an  undereumnt  of  mmtaut  hc  was  <  

subject  to  hours  of  deep  silence  and  inlnMpectiofl  that  appf  

a  cundition  of  trance.  In  manner  he  was  simple,  direct,  void  Olthc 
least  aftectation,  and  entirely  free  fruni  aukwanJncNS,  oddity  or 
ccccntricity.  His  mental  qualiii-  N  wrn  — a  (juick  analytic  per- 
ception, (trong  logical  powcrsa  a  tenacious  memory,  a  liberal  est  iroata 
and  tolerance  of  the  opudaOB  «f  odRf»  ready  MKuitioa  of  kuniaa 
naiore;  and  neriups  Jiia  moaC  woahla  iBCuhy  was  bho  ability  M 
divest  himself  of  alf  foelinK  or  passion  in  weijghing  OMttiMBef  paMnoa 
ot  problems  of  itatc.  Hit  speech  and  diction  wm»  jwaia.  wnck 
forcible.  Kelating  anecdotes  with  appreciative  humour  an<l  fas- 
dnatine  dramatic  skill,  hc  used  them  freely  and  cfltttml,  1:1 
conversation  and  argument.  He  kivcd  manliness,  (ruth  and  justice. 
He  dcapted  all  trickery  and  selfish  greed,  la  arguments  at  the  bar 
be  was  so  fair  to  hit  opponent  that  he  freauently  appeared  to  concede 
away  his  clit  nt's  case.  He  was  ever  ready  to  take  blame  on  himself 
and  bestow  praise  on  others.  "  Iclaira  not  to  have  eontrolled  events," 
he  said,  "  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled  roe." 
The  Dt-claratifm  of  lndi-(XTidence  was  his  political  chart  and  in- 
sniraiion.    Hc  acknowledged  a  universal  cnu-tlily  of  human  rights. 

Ccftainly  the  negro  is  not  our  ccjual  in  coiour,  be  said.  "  perli.iiii 
■oC  in  oanv  other  respocit:  still,  in  the  right  to  put  into  his  roouib 
Ifee  hnad  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  hc  is  the  equal  of  CtCfV 
Other  wan  white  or  black.  "  He  had  unchanKina  faith  fal  sdA 
mvemmcnt.  "  The  people,"  he  said,  "  arc  the  rightful  nutters  of 
both  congresses  and  courts  not  to  owrtluDw  ilic  constitution,  but 
to  overthrow  the  men  who  pt  rvcrt  the  fo[i\ti(iiii<jn."'  Yielding;  .ind 
accommodating  in  nonKTS'x  ntiaU,  he  u. IN  iiillrxil  lirni  in  .1  f  rii  .  ij.le 
or  position  dehberalely  taken.  "  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,"  he  said,  "and  in  that  laitb  Id  OS  to  the  ood  dan  lo  da  OUT 
duty  as  we  understand  it."  The  eniancipatlon  prodanuilon  oooe 

i^^lll.■^I,  hc  r.  itiT.it.  d  his  purpose  never  to  retract  or  modify  iC 
"There  h.ivt  Ixtn  men  base  enoufjh,"  he  s.ild.  "  to  propose  to  me 
to  return  to  nl.ivcry  our  blark  w.irnors  of  Port  lludsofi  and  Otustee, 
and  thus  win  the  resjMx  I  of  thi  rr...  r' r  thr  y  fouK''t.  Should  I  do 
so  i  should  deserve  to  Iw  damned  in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what 
will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and  foe."  BeiwiwlBMa  and 
forgiveneM  were  the  very  basis  of  his  character;  Ms  wnikwMe 
humanity  is  aptly  embodied  in  a  phrase  of  hh  SHOOd  MMIonit 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  cnarity  for  all."  His  nattia  wan 
deeply  rcligKMM,  but  he  belonged  to  no  den 


Lincoln  married  in  Springfield  on  the  4tli  of  November  iS4t, 
M.iry  Todd  (i8i8-i88j),  also  a  naiisc  of  Kentucky,  who  bore 
him  four  sons,  of  whom  the  only  one  to  giow  up  was  the  eldest, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  (h.  18.(3),  who  graduated  at  Harvard  In 
1864,  served  as  a  captain  on  the  staff  ol  General  Grant  in  1865, 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1S67,  was  secretary  of  war  in 
the  cabinets  of  Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur  ia  iMl-tWs. 
and  IMted  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  lHy-rtfj,  nd 
waa  preniaoM^  eooaaGted  witb  «»ngr  huft  M^pMitlaMi 
beeeoiinc  la  iig7  praUtM  of  the  Nfaaaa  Oa. 

Of  the  many  statues  of  President  Lincoln  In  AaHriBM  dtlai^ 
the  belt  kaowa  la  that,  io  Chicago,  by  Si  GaadcUb  itaMogtbe 
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othmarc  tvo  hy  Thomas  Ball,  one  iottatttary  hall  In  the  Capitol 

at  Washingion,  and  one  in  Boston;  two — one  in  Rochester, 
N /S'  ,  and  one  in  SpringfRl<l,  Tl  -  liy  Leonard  W.  u!i.i 
iTindc  a  life-mask  and  a  busi  of  Lincoln  in  iSOo;  and  one  by 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  in  Lincoln  I'ark,  Washington.  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  painted  in  1864  "  Lincoln  signing  the  Enuocipation 
ttodnamiimt,"  warn  im  tlie  CuplMl  at  Waihiagton. 

See  TV  CompltU  Works  t>t  Abrakam  Limein  (i»  volv,  New  York. 
MO6-1907 :  enUrBixl  (ram  the  j-volumc  edition  of  It4<>4  by  John  G. 
Nirobiy  and  John  Hay).  Thrrc  arc  various  edition*  ol  the  Lincoln- 
DoucUs  debates  ol  1 858;  perhaps  the  lx->t  is  that  edited  by  K.  E. 
SfMrkt  (1908).  There  are  numerous  biocranhica.  and  biographical 
MdiM,  tadwiiac:  Jolui  C.  Nicolay  and  Jmb  m]r»  AtnriUtm  taaeWa; 
AHUItry  (10  vols.,  New  York.  1890),  a  momnMOUl  wotk  by  kb 
private  jccncl.irics  who  treat  primirily  hi*  official  lifej  John  G. 
Nicolay.  A  Sh'-'ri  Ltle  kJ  Abt^htim  Limoin  (N'l  w  York,  1904),  con- 
densed from  the  prtctJing;  John  T.  Morse,  Jr  ,  Ahraham  uincoln 
{1  vulv,  I^<)^t(ln.  isyi).  in  tnc  "  Aenerican  St  iii  n:.  n  "  series,  an 
excellent  brief  biography,  dealing  chiefly  with  Lincoln'*  political 
career;  Ida  M.TartacU.  Tilt  Early  Life  of  Limoln  (New  York,  1896) 
and  Lift  »f_  Abraham  Limulm  (3  vols.,  .New  York,  1900),  containing 
mtm  Material  10  which  too  great  proininrnce  and  crcdenre  \\  vimr- 
timea  given;  Carl  Schura.  Abrakam  Limotn:  An  Esioy  (liosiun. 
iRql),  a  reniark.ibly  able  estimate;  WartI  H.  Lamoo.  tke  l.,(r  nj 
A>^'aham  Ls>u»ln  from  hit  Btrlh  to  hit  Inanimation  at  PterM'.oU 
(Bostoo,  supplemented  by  RtcolUctions  of  Abrakam  Lituoln 

iS4r-tt6s  (i^><'  'Ik:-'.  >^S)-  compik'd  by  Dorothy  Lamon,  valuable 
for  some  personal  recollections,  but  tactless,  uncritical,  and  marml 
by  the  effort  of  the  writer,  who  as  m.irshal  of  the  District  o(  Columbia, 
knew  LiiKoln  inlimalety,  to  pruw  that  Limolii's  roelanrhoiy  was 
due  to  his  lack  o(  relicious  belief  of  the  iirtholoi  sr>rt:  William  H. 
Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Wcik,  Abrakam  l.tn  oln,  the  Trur  Story  of  a 
Crtat  Lift  vols.,  Chicago,  1*89;  revisetl,  2  vols..  New  York. 
1893),  an  intimate  and  ill-nroportioncd  biocraphy  by  Lincoln's  law 
partner  who  cxaeseratcs  tnc  importance  of  the  petty  incidents  of 
ni*  youth  and  young  manhood;  l«ac  N.  Arnold,  IJitlory  of  Abrakam 
Limtatn  and  tie  (Jverthrcrm  of  Slavery  (Chicago,  1867),  reviiied  arnl 
enlarged  as  Ltfe  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Chir.i);o,  1885),  \-alualili'  li>r 
pcrtonal  reminiwnces;  t.idcon  Willi-s,  l.iH<oln  arti  Seward  iNow 
York,  1874),  the  n.'ply  of  Lincoln's  secretary  of  the  navy  to  Chirli  » 
Francis  Adams's  ttilir;;y  (dilivered  in  Albany  in  Aptll  tS7^)  on 
Lincoln'*  Kcrvtary  of  state.  \V.  II.  Seward,  in  which  Adams  cLiimed 
SaMW4  WM  the  pn-mier  of  Lincoln'*  administratioii ;  P.  B. 
CkTpenter,  Stt  Months  tn  the  Wkil*  Uouu  (New  York,  iWO.  an 
rxo'lU-nt  arrount  tA  Linoln's  d.iily  life  while  pn  si'Icnt ;  Rub.  rt  T. 
Hiil.  l.i'in-.ln  Ihr  Lnuyrr  (New  \otV,  |i)0<));  A.  K  <«h'.<  hild,  l.::.  In, 
the  Mailer  of  Men  (Hoston.  1906):  J.  Laton  ami  E.  O.  M,ii..>n, 
Grant,  Lincoln,  and  the  hreedmen  (New  York,  1907);  R.  W.  Gilder, 
Lintoln,  the  Leader,  and  Lmcein't  Ctnius  far  Expression  (New  York, 
loof);  M.  L.  Lcarwcd,  Abrahmm  Ltmaln:  An  Ameruan  iiipation 
(Phil»ilc(phia,  I9a9),a  careful  atudy  o(  the  Lincoln  family  in  America ; 
W.  P.  Pickett.  Tk*  Ntpa  Problem:  Abraham  Lincoln's  Sclulion 
(New  York,  1909);  James  H.  Lea  and  J.  R.  iluii  hinvnn,  Tk* 
Ameilry  of  Abraham  Lintoln  (IJoslon.  1909),  a  c.^n  (ul  nr  .i|i-  -cal 
monoKr.iph ;  and  C.  '.i.  McCarthy,  Lincaln't  Plan  ni  k.  on.  -:.  ;  on 
(New  \ofk,  tool).  For  an  cxoeilent  account  ol  Lin<.ulii  a>  pK~<i>  mt 
aaaj.  F.  Sthoin,ttistmy«fllmUilil^SktuJbmmlli*C»mpfomtieof 
Uso  (7  ytlt.,  iS93-t9(»)-  U-  C.  N. ;  CTC.  W.) 

UlOOUIt  a  city  and  coiirii  y  nf  ,1  city,  inunici;>al,  county  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
England.  Pop.  (1901)  48,784.  It  is  pktURtquety  situated  on 
the  summit  and  south  slope  ol  the  limestone  ridge  o(  (he  Clifl 
range  of  hills,  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
WUham,  at  iU  qialliiwce  with  the  Foia  Oyfca,  to  an  altitude  ol 
to»  ft.  abdva  tke  ifvw.  Ha  cathednl  itaa  najesUcaliy  from 

thccrownoftheUDiaadbalaadiiiarieilvmunrnilcs-  Lincoln 
is  t  JO  m.  N.  by  W.  from  taodoa  by  thedmi  NaitlieRi  railway; 
it  is  ako  served  by  branches  oCthaGRatEailanfGiiatGnlnl 

and  Midland  railways. 

Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  England.  Tlic 
ancictit  lirilish  town  occupied  tlir  crown  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
Newport  or  North  Gate.  1  ho  Roman  town  consisted  of  two 
parallelograms  of  unequal  length,  ihe  hrst  extending  west  from 
the  Newport  gate  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  the  caslle  keep. 
The  Mcood  paralkkigraia,  added  as  Um  towa  inciaaaed  ia  aUe 
aad  ioiportaace,  cxtendod  due  Math  fram  thb  peiat  down  the 
hni  taawda  the  WUham  aa  far  aa  Nairtud,  and  tbcnoe  in  a 
dliadka  d«c  east  as  iir  aa  Braad  Stnel.  Retaraiag  thence  due 
BOlth,  h  Joined  the  louthoat  Corner  •(  the  first  and  oldest 
pandkkcraa  ia  what  was  aflciwanii  kaown  as  the  Minster 
jfMd*  aMi  tanlMtad  itt  aatt  aida  van  ka  ^ucUaa  «itb  ika 


north  wall  ia  a  Une  wbfa  the  Ifcwpeet  lalt.  TVs  fa  the  oldcrt 

partof  thetown.andisnamed"  abovehill."  Aflerthedeparlure 
f  f  ihr  Kiitnans,  the  cily  vvnlls  were  extended  still  (."irlhrr  in  a 
s<iuth  <Iirirlion  acro5?i  liic  Wilham  as  far  as  the  great  bar  gate, 
iliL'  souih  cntrjtii  c  lu  iIil-  High  Street  of  the  cily;  the  junctioo 
ol  iluM.-  wall^  M  It h  the  later  Roman  one  was  cfleeied  immediately 
behind  Broad  Street.  The  "  above  hill  "  portion  of  the  city 
consi^its  of  narrow  irregular  streets,  some  o(  which  aie  tOO atocp 
to  admit  of  being  ascended  by  carrtagea>  ThtaSHth  portiOB, 
which  is  named  "  helow  hiU,"  ia  much  aRoit  CNoaadiiMHi  aad 
contains  the  priflcipal  InriMH  pMaiMa.  iiM  ah*  an  tha 
railway  atatioaa. 

The  gbiy  of  Uneob  b  tha  aaHa  cathadrj  «f  ifce  IHiiwd 
Virgin  Mary,  commonly  kaowa  aa  the  Mlastcr.  As  a  study  to 
the  architect  and  antiquary  this  stands  inmvalled,  not  only  as 
cmbodyinR  the  earliest  purely  (>othic  work  extant,  but  as 
conlaininR  within  its  compass  every  variety  ol  style  from  the 
simple  [iK'^'ivi  Norman  of  the  central  west  front,  and  the  later 
and  more  ornate  examples  of  that  style  in  ihewest  doorways  and 
towers;  onward  ihrouRh  all  the  Gothic  styles,  of  each  of  which 
both  early  and  late  examples  a^Kar.  The  building  material  is 
the  oolite  and  calcareous  stoncof  Lincoln  Heath  and  Haydor, 
which  has  the  peculiarity  ol  hccooiiat  hardened  on  the  SMfoce 
when  tooled.  Fonnfiflythecathodfalhadlhmspina,all«l«ead 
or  ieadad  thabar.  Thaipbaao  thacwwaill»aM»wifcii— aM 
appear  to  have  baea  tha  M^hest  la  the  warid.  Ma  ttbuB  dan  to 
1547.  Those  on  the  two  western  towers  were  removed  in  i8bI> 

The  RTtvum!  iilin  of  the  firv(  church,  adopted  from  that  of  Ro'jcn, 
was  bill  by  III  111  'p  Rrmi,;iijs  in  |i)S6.  .ind  the  church  was  consocraird 
thrive  days  altrr  rii  ilh.  on  tln>  bth  o(  May  too?.  The  wr^t  front 
c<Misi»t-<  111  .«n  L.iiiv  l-n^,li%li  vnvn  (f.  1  ^JS)  thrown  ovir  the  Normaa 
front,  the  »cht  tt»»irs  rising  behind  it.  1  he  earliest  .Norman  work  ia 
(lart  o(  that  of  Rtmi|;iu*;  the  great  portal*  and  the  west  lowers 
up  to  the  thin]  Kiorcy  arc  Norman  1148.  The  upper  jart*  ol 
them  dale  from  I Perpendicular  windows  (c.  1450)  are  inserted. 
The  nave  ami  aisles  were  rompteicd  r.  I320.  "The  irarttept*  mainly 
built  lHlw«in  iiW>  .mil  i:\s  liavc  two  fine  rose  windows,  that  in 
the  N.  i  .  L  irly  rtiKli-^li.  .ind  th.it  in  the  S.  Decoraltd.  ilic  fif  t 
has  licatiiilul  contemporary  stained  glass.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively the  Deaths  Eye  aad  Biriwp's  Eye  A  CaUre  of  rich 
Ivarly  LnRU«h  werii  foms  the  catiaace  ol  me  S.  tranaept.  Of  the 
choir  the  western  portion  known  as  St  Hugh's  (ll86-l20j)  i*  the 
famous  first  ex-implc  of  pointed  work;  the  eastern,  called  the 
Angel  Choir,  is  a  magninrcnily  ornate  work  eomplifcd  in  i:'^'^. 
Fine  Pf  rr«  ndii  ular  canopied  stalls  fill  the  western  p.irr  I  ^,1.  it 
cast  window,  S7  It.  in  height,  is  an  example  of  transition  from  Early 

Lagliih  w  UKontod  €.  1288.  Other  note  worthy  fiataraa  al  ihia 

interior  are  the  Easter  sepulchre  (c.  1  too),  the  foliage  atiUBMHaaaa 

of  which  is  beautifully  natural:  .-tnd  the  ori^iin  screen  of  a  soOHWhM 
earlier  dale.  The  great  central  tower  is  Larly  Em;lish  as  far  BSdM 
first  storey,  the  continuation  dates  from  1307.  Itte  total  hl^hl  is 
371  ft.;  and  the  lower  contains  the  bell.  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
weighing  over  S  tons.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  internally 
■re— asve^  *$»Xj9*XSo  fi.;  choir,  isSXSsXzs  ft-:  angd 
choir,  which  indMis  presliytery  and  bay  cnapd.  IMX44X7>  ft.; 
main  transept.  ITOX 6tX74l  ft.  ;  choir  tranaept,  166x44x73  ft. 
The  west  towers  arc  Jo6  ft.  nigh. 

The  buildin);s  of  the  close  lhat  call  for  notice  .tre  the  chapter- 
house of  ten  sides,  60  ft.  diameter,  42  ft.  high,  wiih  a  fine  vi  stibule 
of  the  same  height,  built  t.  1225.  and  therefore  the  earlic%i  ol  tnclish 
poineaal<hipMr4MMMSi«  and  the  library,  a  building  of  167$.  which 
cootsiM  a  saan  aniscum.  The  picturesque  eiiiscopal  palace  con* 
tains  work  of  the  date  of  St  Hugh,  and  the  great  hall  i*  maiaiy 
Early  Enelish.  There  it  some  Decorated  work,  and  much  Pcrpendl* 
cuUr,  including  the  gateway.  It  fill  into  disuse  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  by  extensive  n-storatian  was  lirrm^ht  bark  to  its  proper 
use  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Among  the  most  famous  bishops 
were  St  Hugh  of  As-alon  fll86-l30o);  Robert  Crossetetts  (1339* 
IJ53);  Riihard  FIcmming  (I4?f>-l4it),  founder  of  Lincoln  Collets 
Oxford;  William  Smith  (f 4<J5-I5I4).  founder  of  l)rasenr»e  ColkMh 
Oxford;  William  Wake  (i7"5-i7ih);  and  Kdmund  Gibson  (lytS* 
172.^1.  Kvery  stall  ha*  produced  a  prelate  or  cardinal.  The  see 
covirs  almrtst  the  whole  of  the  county,  witti  1.1  ry  .null  portions  of 
Norfolk  and  Varkshirc,  and  it  iniludi-d  Nottin^lianishire  until  the 
formation  of  the  bishopric  of  Southwell  in  I8H4.  At  its  earliest 
formation,  when  Remi^ius,  almoner  of  the  abbey  of  F<-camp,  re- 
moved the  scat  of  the  bi*hopric  here  from  Dordtester  in  Oxfordshire 
shortly  aflcr  the  Conquest,  it  extended  from  the  Hunbcr  to  Ihe 
Thames,  eastward  fx  v">d  Cambrvdue.  iind  westward  beyond 
Ix-ii  csicT.  It  was  ri-il\i<  however,  by  the  formation  of  the  aces 
of  Ely.  Petcfiiorough  and  Oxiood,  and  by  the  iseiisageiwat  ol 
dfaeaM  haaa  jaHsi  ia  iMgh  » 
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TlwNewiMwt  ArdioriHirtliwwgrtcBf  Ifa/wwhamof  U>*inon 
perfvct  specimens  of  Roman  architect urc  in  England.  It  conusts 
flf  ft  great  arch  flanked  by  two  smaller  arches,  of  which  one 
Wlg<"«  The  Roman  Ermine  Street  runs  through  it,  kadinfi 
OOtthwnrd  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  HumlKr.  Fr.igmcnis 
of  the  town  wall  remain  at  vaiioiis  points;  a  large  quantity  of 
coixts  and  other  relics  have  been  discovered;  and  remains  of  a 
buriai-pUce  and  buildings  unearthed.  Of  these  last  the  most 
iaqionaBt  k  the  senea  of  ct^huna- bases,  probably  belonging  to  a 
BuBini,  bCBHtk  absOMin  tbcAlcct  called  Bail  Gate,  adjacent 
la  ^  Hewpoct  Aidl.  A  ullkto  OwctwcMj  >  watoted  pav»- 
OKBt,  •  ■Beatana  and  other  rdfcs  in  the  ckkter;  an  altar  un- 
earthed at  the  church  of  St  Swithin,  are  among  many  other 
discoveries.  Among  churches,  apart  from  the  minster,  two  of 
outstandinR  interest  arc  those  of  St  Mary-lc-\ViKior<l  and  St 
Pcler-at-C.o'.vts  (i.e.  sluice-gates),  both  in  the  lower  i.a;t  uf  lligli 
Street.  Their  towers,  closely  similar,  arc  hue  cx  impUs  of 
perhaps  very  early  Norman  work,  though  they  actually  pcwcis 
the  characteristics  of  pre-Conquest  workmaaship.  llraccbridgc 
church  shows  similar  early  work;  but  as  a  whole  the  churches  of 
LJDoola  ahoir  plaialjr  the  results  of  the  siege  of  1644,  and  such 
boiMiBtiaaSt  Bouilph'k,  St  PiUBW^Aichaa  and  St  llanin'a 
an  of  tiM  peM  i7a»>i740.  Sefvtal  dHBdM  an  laailiiu 
buildings  on  ancient  dtes.  There  were  formerly  three  anall 
priories,  five  friaries  and  four  hospitals  in  or  near  Lincoln.  The 
prefioncierance  of  friaries  over  priories  of  monks  fa  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  cathedral  wasscr\'ed  by  secular  canons.  Iti&hop 
Crossctcstc  w.i,  tliL-  devoted  i)3iroii  i.f  the  fri:irs,  particularly  the 
Franciscans,  who  were  alwa>-s  in  their  day  the  town  missionaries. 
The  Grcyfriars,  near  St  Swithin'k  church,  is  a  picturesque  two- 
ttoikd  huilding  of  the  ijlh  century.  Lincoln  is  rich  in  early 
: architecture.  The  building  known  as  John  «f  Gaunt 's 
actaa^y  St  Maqr's  GuUd  ilaU.is  of  tw  with 

liie  {caa*  JfooM  b  aaailHr 
of  latb-century  baidiag;  and  Norman  remains 
a|ipear  In  several  other  houses,  such  as  Delorainc  Court  and  the 
Ilouse  of  Aaron  tlie  Kw.  Lincoln  C.isllc,  lying  \V.  of  the 
cathedral,  was  newly  founded  by  Uilliiim  the  Conrjucror  when 
Kcniif-'iiJi  decided  to  found  his  minster  under  its  protection. 
The  site,  with  its  artificial  mounds,  is  of  much  earlier,  probably 
British,  date.  There  arc  Norman  rvmnins  in  the  Gateway 
TouTr;  parts  of  the  walls  are  of  this  period,  and  the  keep  dales 
from  ihc  middle  of  the  I  ith  century.  Among  medieval  gateways, 
the  £ichequcr  Gate,  aendag  aa  the  finnacfroftce  cf  the  chapter, 
if  a  iae  ^edaiai  «l  t jtiMMtiny  ««ifc.  VMtavtta  b  af  the 
Mth  cetntny,  and  Stonebow  hi  High  Street  o(  the  isth,  with 
the  GuiMhall  above  It.  St  Dunstan's  Lock  h  (he  name,  corrupted 
from  Dunesi.ill,  now  applied  to  the  entrance  lo  the  ^trcrt  whurc 
a  Jewish  quarter  was  situated:  here  lived  the  Christian  boy 
afterwards  known  as  "  lit  He  .St  IIurIi,"  who  was  .is'^trtcd  to  have 
been  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  J255.  His  shrine  remains  in  the 
S.  choir  aisle  of  the  minster.  Other  antiquities  arc  the  Per- 
pendicular conduit  of  St  Mary  in  ilish  Street  and  the  High 
Bridge,  carryiiv  High  Street  over  the  Withain,  vhMl  It  atoott 
■Bfayia  Ja  Eaglaad  aa  ntainiai  aaaw  af  the  eld  haMMi  apea  tt. 

AflMBg  aMdem  paWIe  InMaci  ate  the  eeualy  hall,  ohi  aad 
aew  eera  exchanges  and  pubNc  ibrury.  Educational  cstafalhh- 
ments  include  a  grammar  school,  a  pirls'  high  school,  a  science 
ar.il  .irt  school  atid  a  thcfdoj^c.Tl  colleRC.  The  arlmnlum  i:i 
Monks  Koad  ii  the  principal  pleasure-ground;  and  ihire  Ls  a 
race-course.  The  principal  industry  is  the  m.iiu:l -rnirc  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements;  there  ace  also  iron 
foundries  and  maltings,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  parliamentary  borough,  ICtttraing  ooe  member, 
fails  bet«Tcn  the  Gainsborough  divittoBalthcaDaaiyaadM 
pad  that  oi  Stealocd on  the S.  AMa,)9HaGmL 

ffMHry.'-'llia  BiUk  LMan,  wfilcli.  aeeordht  «• 
]|K)gniphy  of  QnAaa  Ptolemacus,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Coritani,  wasprobeUytbe  nucleus  of  the  Roman  town  of  Lindum. 
This  was  .^t  first  a  Roiiian  IcKionary  fortress,  and  on  the  removal 

e(  the  tfoopa  northward  wu  cooveitcd  iuio  a  OMHudpality  with 


the  iMi  «f 

have  been  dnnlhcd  aliest  the  rudi  and  iaipoftance  of  the  place, 
which,  however,  did  not  attain  a  very  great  si/r.  lis  bishop 
attended  Ihc  council  of  .Aries  in  314,  and  Lincoln  (Lxmlototina, 
LincolU,  Sifolt)  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  .Aritoninus 
written  al>out  350.  Although  said  to  have  been  captured  by 
licngcsl  in  475  and  recovered  by  Ambrosius  in  llic  following 
year,  the  next  authentic  mention  of  the  city  is  Bede's  record 
that  PauUniM  prcachinl  in  Lindscy  in  62S  and  built  a  stone 
church  at  Lincoln  in  whkh  he  conaecrated  Honorittt  atchbtobep 
of  Caaterbuiy.  Durhit  hnoods  faito  Metda,  the  Danea 
hi  8|7  filaMMlad  themselves  at  Lincefa,  whkh  wasaaa  «f  lha 
fva  bofougha  icooeered  by  King  Ednraad  ia  941.  A  mfnt 
established  here  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  was  maintained  tmtil  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  (Mint  Street  turning  from  High  Street  near 
the  Stoiubow  rer.ills  its  existence  )  At  the  time  of  the  Dr.mevd.iy 
-Survey  Lincoln  wns  governed  by  twelve  Lawmen,  relics  (4  D.inish 
rule,  cuh  with  hercditablc  franchises  of  'ac  ,ind  srw:  Whereas 
it  had  rendered  £10  annually  to  King  Edward,  and  £10  to  the 
earl,  it  then  rendered  £100.  There  had  been  1150  houses,  but 
340  had  been  destroyed  since  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Of 
these  166  had  suffered  by  the  raising  el  the  castle  by  William  I. 
in  io63  partly  on  the  lUe  of  the  Roaaa  camp.  The  atrci^ 
of  the  poeillon  of  the  castle  braught  vucfa  fighting  aa  Unoola. 
In  1141  Kiflf  Slqdwn  aegaiDcd  both  castle  aad  dty  from  the 
empress  Maud,  but  was  attacked  and  captured  In  the  same  3rcar 
at  the  "  Jousl  of  Lincoln."  In  1144  he  besiejjcd  the  casllc, 
held  by  the  earl  of  Chesler,and  recovered  it  as  a  pledge  in  1146. 
In  iif>i  it  hi'lii  by  Gerard  dc  Camsillc  for  I'rince  John  and 
was  besieged  by  William  Longchamp,  Richard's  chancellor, 
in  vain;  in  iai6  it  stood  a  siege  by  the  partisans  of  the  French 
prince  Louis,  who  were  defeated  at  the  battle  called  Lincoln 
Fair  00  the  1 9th  of  May  121 7.  Granted  by  Henry  III.  to  William 
LooBtpte.  aail  af  SaKsbaiy,  In  1^24,  the  castle  descended  hf 
lha  aMtfli«t  ef  Mi  dcsAnAuit  ABea  la  Thaatas  Plutagniet, 
aad  became  part  of  the  dachy  of  Laaeaater. 

Ia  IIS7  Henry  II.  gave  the  ritizens  their  first  charter,  granting 
them  the  city  at  a  fee-farm  rent  and  nil  ilie  libi-rti^  s  which  they 
had  had  under  William  II.,  with  their  gdd  nieti^hani  for  them- 
selves and  the  men  of  the  county  as  they  had  then.  In  1300 
the  citiicns  obtained  release  from  all  but  [dcis  of  the  Crown 
without  the  walls,  and  pleas  of  extcrn:il  tenure,  and  were 
given  the  pleas  of  the  Crown  within  the  city  according  to  the 
custonts  of  the  city  of  London,  on  which  thme  of  Lincoln  were 
modcUod.  The  charter  alio  gava  them  <|iuttaace  of  toil 
lastage  thioaghout  the  kfagAMB,  nd  «f  vettabi  flCher 
In  I3IO  the  citizens  ow«d  the  exchequer  £100  for  the  privilcgl 
of  having  a  mayor,  but  the  office  was  abolished  by  Henry  III. 
.ir.d  by  Edward  I.  in  iigo,  though  restonrl  by  the  chjrter  of 
ijoo.  In  1*75  the  citizens  claimed  the  return  of  v.riis,  assi/.e 
of  bread  and  .ile  and  other  royal  ri^;hts,  and  in  i  ^oi  Edward  I., 
when  confirming  the  previous  charters,  gave  them  quittance  of 
murage,  pann.ipe,  pontage  and  other  dues.  The  mayor  and 
citizens  were  given  criminal  jurisdiction  in  1327,  when  the 
bufghmanmot  held  weekly  in  the  gildhall  since  i};;  by  the 
iMyor  aad  halUfb  was  ordemi  to  hear  all  local  pleas  which  led 
tafrictka  with  the )ad||sefaahe.  lite  dty  beeamea  separate 
county  by  charter  of  1409,  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  bailiffi 
should  henceforth  be  sherifEt  and  the  mayor  the  king's  escheator, 
.iiid  the  mayor  and  sbcrifTs  with  four  others  justires  of  the  peace 
with  i!i  r'liied  Jurisdiction.  As  the  result  of  numerous  complaints 
of  in  ihi'iiy  lo  p:iy  tlir  f(  e  f.iirn  rent  of  /[iRo  Edward  IV.  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  the  city  in  1466,  while  Henry  VIII.  in  1546  gave 
the  dlizens  four  advowsons,  and  posubly  also  in  consequence 
of  declining  trade  the  dty  aiariieU  were  made  free  of  loUs  in 
ISS4.  Incorporated  by  vharfH  I.  In  1628  under  a  common 
ceocil  with  1  j  atdcraiea,  4  coraacn  aad  other  oflkeis,  liacolit 
■urrendefed  ib  dwrteit  lii  1^4,  but  the  ftnt  dunter  «o 
restored  after  the  Kcvolutton,  and  was  In  force  tifl  1834. 

Parliaments  were  held  at  Lincoln  in  1301,  1316  and  1327, 
and  the  city  returned  two  burgesses  from  1205  to  1885,  when 
it  lost  one  member.  After  the  13th  century  the  chief  interesta 
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•C  Ifi'VW*''  were  ccclcsiaslicnl  at-.d  cofnmcrcial.  As  early  as 
gaaH  Odcricus  tlcdarcd  lhat  a  rich  citizen  o(  Lincoln  kept  the 
tmnra  of  King  Magnus  of  Norway,  sui^lying  him  with  all  he 
ttyindt  U>a« '»  «^  evidence  of  inictoowtt  wfth  Scudi- 
wviik  nM««»MiavMaHiJ««iilicola«v,AaiaB€lLiiioola 
Mif  OM  oT  ths  iM  inihiaiUal  iModcn  ii  tlw  Vagiim 
balwccB  1166  and  1186.  Ii  was  prataUy  |ealou«jr  of  ibeir 
Wallh  (hat  brought  the  charge  of  the  cnidfixion  of  "little 
StHi^s'i  "  i'^  i»5S  upon  ihc  Jewish  lommutiiiy.  Made  a  slaple 
of  wool,  Ic.i'ihcr  and  skins  in  ijqi,  famous  for  its  scailcl  cloih 
in  the  ijlh  ccnlury,  Lincoln  had  a  few  years  of  Rrcai  prosperity, 
but  with  the  Iransfcrcncc  of  the  staple  to  Boston  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  its  trade  began  to  decrease.  The  craft 
gikls  remained  important  until  after  the  Reformation,  a  pageant 
SliU  being  held  in  1  $66.  The  fair  now  held  during  the  last  whole 
week  of  AfNca  would  twm  10  be  identical  with  that  gmMed  by 
GbulH  It  k  lM4<  Edwwd  IIL  auiboriaed  a  fair  froM  St 
BoMlpI^  day  to  tht  fMtt  «f  SS  Hut  aad  Finl  in  xnt»  aMi 
WiUaa  DI.  gave  ont  fer  tke  fnt  WedncKhy  hi  SqNcnber 
in  i6q6,  while  the  present  November  fair  is,  perhaps,  a  survival 
of  that  granted  by  licnry  IV.  in  1409  for  fifteen  days  before  the 
ieact  of  the  Depositioo  of  St  Hugh. 

See  Hitl«fiatt  Uanuuripii  Commtuion,  tUporl,  xiv.,  appendix 
nt.  8;  John  Rom,  Cmtat  Lintotina.  from  its  munutpal  ami  vthrr 
Jircordt  (London,  1870):  J.  C.  WilliamK  "  Lincoln  Civic  Insigflia," 
Ltneelnikirt  Naitt  end  Qufnts,  vols,  vi.-viii.  (HomcasUe^  I901- 
•  905);  Vtctona  County  llnlwy.  Lituolnihirt. 

LINCOLN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Logan  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  central  port  of  the  slate,  156  ro.  S.W. 
of  Chkago,  aad  about  aS  m.  h£.  of  SpiiivMd.  Fofk  (»«eai|l 
tgA«,  ol  whom  940  wm  iwdpihoni,  tnuml  todgt. 
Il  itacmd  by  tho  Uiaoit  Geaiiol  and  the  Chicago  ft  Atioa 
taOways  and  by  the  UliBois  Tractioa  ImerartMui  Electric  line. 
The  city  is  the  scat  of  the  state  asylum  for  feeble-minded 
children  (csl3blishc<l  at  Jacksonville  in  i86s  and  lemovcd  to 
Lincoln  in  i.*^;H),  and  of  Lincoln  College  (Presbyterian)  founded 
in  1865.  There  arc  al-o  an  orfihans'  home,  supporie*!  by  the 
Indtfitiidcnt  (,)r;kr  of  Odd  Fcllo«-s,  and  a  Carncf;ic  Ubrary 
The  old  court-liuusc  in  which  Abrah-im  Lincoln  often  practised 
iaitiU  standing.  Lincoln  issiluaicd  in  a  pro<luciivc  grain  region, 
and  has  valualtle  cool  mines.  The  value  of  iIk  factory  producU 
increased  from  ^7S»l67  in  1900  to  $784,248  in  1905,  or  109%. 
The  fiat  acttJcaHiit  on  the  liie  of  linosia  wm  nado^ia  t4s5> 
attA  the  city  WM  Gm  cbtnntd  fa  iSsr. 
.  mOOUt.  a  city  of  S.E.  Ncbnska,  UjSA»  cnnty-seat  of 
Lancaster  county  and  capital  of  the  stale.  Pop.  (looo)  40,169 
(5197  being  forcisn-born) ;  (1910  census)  4i,0Ti.  ll  «:rs'cd  by 
the  Chicago,  Uurlingion  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Kland  & 
Pacific,  the  Union  racific,  tlic  Mi'^souri  I'ai  iiic  and  the  Chita;;o  & 
North-Wcstcrn  railways.  Lin(  uln  ii  one  of  the  most  aitradivt 
rtbidcntia!  cilii^of  itic  Middle  West.  Sail  Crctk,  an  affluent  ol  the 
Platte  river,  skirls  thctity.  On  this  side  the  ciiy  has  repeatedly 
(ufTcred  from  floods.  The  principal  buildings  include  a  state 
capttol  (built  iWj-iSSg);  a  city-hall,  formerly  the  VS.  gov«m- 
jnent  b«iilding  (ifl74-iS;g).  a  county  cQurt-houM;  •  lodml 
kddias  (iM4-igeA>{  •  Cumgio  lilmiy  (i«m}i  «  iMpkal 
lor  oippU  cUUr*  doos)  awl  a  hone  for  tit  IHiadkaft. 


LINCOLN— LINCOLN  JUDGMENT 


.  ty  Uk  state;  a  itau  peaitcntiary  and  asylum 
lirlte  ianae,  both  h  the  suburbs;  and  the  university  of 
MtbnduL  In  tlic  5.i:Lurl)S  there  arc  three  denominational 
Khoob,theN'((  r.rAa  W  eslcyan  Univcrsiiy  (Methodist  E|iiscopal, 
1SS8)  at  Uiiisii  ity  Mace;  Union  College  (Seventh  Day  Ad- 
Ventists,  ife^i)  ai  College  View;  and  Cotncr  University  (Disciples 
of  Christ,  iSSo,  incorjwratcd  .as  the  Nebraska  Christian  Uni- 
versity) at  Bethany.  Just  outside  the  city  limits  are  the  state 
fair  grounds,  where  a  state  fair  is  held  annually.  Lincoln  is  the 
tceof  aRooian  CalhoUcbiiboptic.  TbeauiniiiBdiagOMiitiyis 
ft  beautiful  fanning  a«gloe,  but  iu  iwMdlit*  W.  eiviraw 
an  pn^oninautly  ban  sod  dcnhitt  nk'lmins.  Lincoln's 
"factory"  pcoduct  iDCWMtd  bvm  19,763484  in  iQoo  to 
tMaa^w  in  100$,  or  S^X  ibe  product  for  t ,  ,  I.  1:  ^;  ,  , 
of  the  total  for  the  attic.  Ike  mnidpaliiy  o»m  and  opcxaia 
iia«lM3ik<IWMh«  plant  Md 


The  s.-iU-sprin£s  attracted  the  lint  permanent  settlen  to  thu 
site  of  Linodn  ia  1856,  and  settlers  aad'fiecighteis  came  long 
distances  to  reduce  the  brine  or  to  aoupe  up  the  dry-weather 
surface  deposits.  In  1886-1887  the  state  sank  a  teM-«dl 
1441  ft.  daq)^  wUch  diicrediacd  any  hopB  of  a  (, 
flewordepoaiL  Scanty  any  laa  ii  oMde  of  the  aah  ~ 
locally.  Lancaster  county  was  organized  cxtra-lcgally  ia  1859, 
and  under  l^slatlve  act  in  1864:  Lancaster  village  was  platted 
and  became  the  county-scat  in  1S64  (never  licinR  incorporated); 
and  in  1867,  when  it  contained  five  or  six  houses,  its  site  was 
selected  for  the  slate  capital  after  a  li  inl-foufht  Struggle  between 
different  sections  of  the  state  (sec  Nkbraska).'  The  new  city 
uas  incorporated  as  Lincoln  (and  formally  declared  the  county- 
scat  by  the  legislature)  in  iS6q,  and  was  chartered  for  the  first 
time  aaacityof  the  second  class  in  1S71; tbce  tbcn  its  charter 
has  been  repeatedly  altered.  After  1887  it  wu  a  dty  of  tha  ftait 
dank  and  after  1889  the  on|y  member  of  the  Ugbeal  lubdiviiliMi 
hithatciaH.  Alter  a ''icform'*  political  campaiga,  tha  ouMiag 
m  i8S7ofacainplpalioe  judge  by  the  mayor  and  dty  oovBcB, 
in  defiance  of  an  injunction  of  a  fetkral  court,  led  to  a  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  favourable  to  the  dty  authorities 
and  imrH'ri.int  in     est  ions  of  American  municipal  government 

UNCOLN  JUDGMENT,  THE.  In  this  celebrated  English 
ecclesiastical  iuit,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Ed«ard  King.  9  r  )  was 
cited  Ixrforc  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr  Benson),  to  answxr  charges  of  various  ritual  offences  com- 
mitted at  the  administration  of  Moly  Communion  in  the  church 
of  St  Peter  at  Cowts,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  on  the  4U1  of 
Onenbcr  J887,  and  in  Lincoln  cathedral  on  lha  MlJiof  i 
ttty.  The  pramoiers  arere  Ernest  da  I 
Bimra.  Fdb  TlMNW  WaM  aad  Joha  MaisbaB.  all  failiabf  tanu 
of  the  dieocae  «t  Lfaeab,  aad  die  tasi  two  pariihiooers  of  St 
Peter  at  Corns.  The  ca5c  has  a  permanent  importance  in  t»x> 
respects.  First,  certain  disputed  questions  of  riiual  were  legally 
decided.  Secondly,  the  juri  -in  lion  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury alone  to  try  one  of  tn^  suffragan  bishops  for  alleged  ectlesi- 
a-sii'  al  i  lfi  IU  1 5  w.is  coil  .i<k  red  .and  judicially  declared  to  be  well 
founded  Ijoth  by  the  judicial  commiitce  of  privy  council  artd  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  concurrence  o(  his 
assessors.  The  proceedings  were  begun  00  the  and  of  June  i88ft 
by  a  potllioa  prmatsd  by  the  promoters  to  the  arrhbiriwi(^ 
praying  that  ft  dtaUoB  lo  tha  hMnp  of  Uanala  adlht  inaa 
calling oahiaii»aa««arcarialB ritual ckugcs.  OatlwaWiot 
June  (888  tho  anhfaisks^  by  kller.  declined  lo  nsue  citation,' 
on  the  ground  lhat  until  instructed  by  a  competent  court  as  to 
his  jurisdii  lion,  he  w.is  no;  il<  .ir  that  he  had  it.  The  promoters 
apjx-.dc<l  10  the  judicial  mniirDjloc  of  the  privy  council,  to  which 
an  appeal  Uc^  un  lcr  i-,  Henry  \  III.  c.  kj  for  "  lack  of  justice  " 
in  the  archhisiiuf)  !,  court.  The  matter  was  heard  on  the  aoth 
of  July  iSHS.  and  on  the  8th  of  August  1888  the  committee 
decided  (i.)  that  as  appeal  lay  from  the  refusal  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  judicial  OOCUniltee,  and  (ii.)  lhat  the  archbish<v 
had  jurisdictioa  toiwiaadtatioaiothafaiihopof  Uacatoand 
to  hear  the  proawMnf  caa^plalnt.  bat  llqr  abMatacd  Aiaa 
exploring  aa  aptaiaa  at  ta  lAethcr  the  archbUMp  had  a  dlao*' 
tisa  la  wfusa  chathia  ahufcii ,  in  fact,  be  had  any  power  of 
"  veto  **  aw  Ibe  prosecution.  The  ca.se  UioR  thus  remitted 
to  the  ardibhhop,  he  decided  to  entertain  a,  and  on  the  4th  of 
January  iSSg  i^xiucd  a  citation  to  the  lii.ih<i|j  uf  Lincoln. 

On  the  12th  of  I'cLruary  i.SSi>  ihc  artli!ji:.hop  of  Canterbury 
sat  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  .ncc  iinip  liiii  d  liy  ihc  Lisbops  of 
London  (Dr  Temple),  Winchester  (Dr  Harold  brownc),  Oxford 
(Dr  Stubbs)  and  Salisbury  (Or  Wordsworth),  and  the  vicar- 
general  (Sir  j.  Parker  Dcane)  as  amaaan.  Xha  bishop  of  UbcoIb 
appeared  in  pcnon  and  nad  a  '♦ftamt**  M  the  «dibUap'a 
jurisdictioa  to  tiy  Um  aaccpt  ia  •  coart  composed  of  lla  aidf 
bishop  aad  an  the  biriwpa  of  the  pioviace  as  judges.  TkaQourt 
adjourned  in  order  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  might  be 
argued.   On  the  nth  of  May  the  archbishop  gave  judgment  to 

'  Lincoln  was  about  equ-illy  distam  from  Pawnee  Gty  and  the 
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the  effect  thtt  T.hethcr  sitting  alone  or  with  ass'-ssors  he  had 

Jtirisdiction  to  entertain  the  cburge.  On  the  ajrd  and  14th  of 
viy  1SS9  a  further  prefimlnary  objection  raised  by  the  bishop 
of  linoohi'a  counaei  was  argued^  The  offeocea  alleged  against 
the  hiiimp  «f  Liacoln  were  largely  breaches  of  various  tubrics 
fDUwcnmnlpaamkeaf  tlwftiycrBook  which  gi««dine> 
tfaos  to  tb«  **  mhihlnr.'*  That  nhilei  »re  by  the  Acts  tt 
Uniformity  (i  KHubrth  c  t,  utd  U  ft  14  Car.  II.  c.  4)  made 
legally  binding.  But  It  was  argued  that  a  bishop  b  not  a 
minister  "  so  as  to  be  liounti  by  the  ruhrir^.  Tin  r.n  hhishop, 
however,  held  otherwise,  and  tin-  a'-->t  ssi.r5  {ixic(jt  ihc  Lishoj)  <if 
Salisbury,  who  dissented)  concurred  in  this  dfi  ioion.  Ai  ihia  and 
subsequent  hearings  the  bishop  of  tfercford  I  Dr  Atliy)  took  the 
place  of  the  bishop  of  Winchwter  as  an  a<.i,L!,sor,  and  the  bishop 
of  Rochester  (Dr  Thorold),  originally  appointed  an  aic^cs&or,  but 
■beeat  from  England  at  the  outset,  was  present. 

The  case  was  heard  on  iu  merits  in  Febnaaiy  1S90,  bcfora  the 
•ickUsbop  and  all  the  assessors,  and  the  archUAop  ddhrercd 
his  judgncat  on  tb*  aut  aC  NoveoAar  1890.  Tte 
alleged otaeai am aii^iBBaiiiber.  NofKUaw* 
in  dispute,  tat  only  tha  leiality  of  the  wioos  matteis 
complainMl  of.  I.  The  Wshop  was  charged  with 
having  mixed  water  with  wine  ir.  ihr  clialicc  during  the  ccm- 
munton  service,  and  11.  with  having  administered  ihc  thalicc 
so  mixed  to  the  communicants.  It  was  decided  that  thcmiiing 
of  the  water  with  the  wine  durinR  service  was  illegal,  because 
an  additional  ceremony  nut  ci.j' i^tied  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but 
that  the  adxnini&traiioa  of  the  mixed  chalice,  the  mixing  having 
been  effected  before  service,  was  in  accordance  with  primitive 

Sractice  and  not  fottridden  in  the  Church  of  England.  III.  The 
[shop  was  chaffed  irilb  the  ceremonial  washing  of  the  vessels 
■aad  for  iba  Mr  ooBMiiiioa.  aad  arith  ddaUsK  tte  wata 
hr  tkaw  aMatioH.  It  «m  daddad  that  tba  bWiap  bad 
■Itttd  aeoflnce,  and  that  what  be  hkd  done  was  a  reasonable 
COnptlaaee  wfth  the  requirement  of  the  rubric  that  any  of  the 
consecrated  elements  left  over  at  the  end  i)f  the  icl^braiiun 
should  be  then  and  there  consumed.  IV.  The  bishop  was  charged 
with  taking  the  eastward  position  {i.e.  standing  at  the  west 
side  of  the  holy  table  with  his  face  to  the  east  and  his  back  to 
ihc  congrcgatiiyn  1  <luiir)g  thr  a:itc •communion  service  (i.e.  the 
part  of  the  communion  service  prior  to  the  consecration  prayer). 
The  rubric  requires  the  celebrant  to  stand  at  the  north  side  of 
the  table.  A  vast  amount  of  research  convinced  the  archbishop 
diat  thb  li  an  intentionally  ambiguous  phrase  which  may  with 
aqiMl  acnracy  bo  appliad  to  the  north  and  of  tba  taUa  aa  new 
•Raand  fai  chmftaa,  and  to  the  lone  Me  of  thotabla.iihld^ 
te  Edward  VLIi  RigB.  «M  often  pUced  kngtbwiie  down  the 
dnircb,  80  that  the  lont  sides  would  face  north  and  south. 
It  was  thrrrfore  decided  (one  of  the  assessors  dissenting)  that 
both  positions  are  legal,  and  that  the  bishop  had  not  offended 
in  a  l'ipiirig  the  eastward  position.  V.  The  bishop  was  charged 
wit  h  so  standing  during  the  consecration  prayer  I  hat  the  "  Manual 
Acts  "of  consecration  were  invisible  to  the  |>eople gathered  round. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  courts  (see  RidsdaU  v.  Cii/ion, 
L.1L  t  TJf.  316;  9  P.O.  27fl)  had  already  decided  that  the 
eastward  position  during  the  consecration  prayer  was  legal, 
but  that  it  must  not  be  so  used  by  the  celebrant  as  to  conceal 
dM  "  Manaal  Acta."  The  atcbbUMp  held  that  the  bishop  of 
aed  tha  law  in  this  partJcnlar.  Vt  The 
I  with  hn&m^  doting  the  cefebration  of  hnhr 
,  ailMed  two  candka  to  be  alight  on  a  shdf  or  ratable 
!  the  altar  when  they  were  not  nccessar)*  for  giving  light. 
The  archbishop  decided  that  the  mere  presence  of  two  altar 
candles  burning  during  the  service,  but  lit  bcf'  10  it  btgan, 
WM  lawful  under  the  l-'irst  I'raycr  Book  of  Edward  M.,  and 
h;i^  nc v(  r  he  n  made  unlawful,  and,  therefore,  that  the  bishop 
wasjustifiedinwhatbehaddone.  VII.  The  bishop  was  charged 
with  having  permitted  the  hymn  haown  as  Ainm  Dei  to  be  sung 
iBmediately  after  the  coowcmtlen  of  the  elements  at  a  rclebra 
tion  of  the  holy  communloo.  The  archbishop  decided  that  the 
we  of  hyoms  In  diTtoe  lenrke  waa  too  firmly  cttablfahed  to  be 
lagal^  gjMatlonedt  f*4  that  there  waa  to  dUbieatble 


the  use  of  this  particular  hymn  at  this  point  of  the  service  from 
the  use  of  other  hymns  on  other  occasions  in  public  worsU|k 
VIII.  The  bishop  was  charged  with  making  the  sign  of  the  Cnai 
in  the  air  wUh  bia  bond  in  the  beaedkti(»  and  at  other  I 
doiiatdiviaoaarate  The  archbishop  held  that  tteoa  < 

Hite^ofaBdaad.theaefaBt^jlliipL  Tfaei. 
iladf  to  tho  lapldeclarntiaaa  here  aoiBBsarised, 
and  proneMacad  bo  aanmithm  or  other  sentence  on  the 
bishop  of  Uneoht  la  mpaet  of  the  natters  in  which  he 
appeared  to  ham  *irr*^ttil  bmfhit  Of  the  oeelariBaiiari 

law. 

The  pro.^loter.>  appealed  to  the  judicial  committee.  The  bishop 
did  not  appear  on  the  appeal,  which  was  therefore  argued  on 
the  side  of  the  promoters  only.  1  he  appeal  waa  heard  in  June 
and  July  iSqi,  before  Lords  Halsbury,  Hobhouse,  Eaher, 
Herschell,  Hannen  and  Sband  and  Sir  Richard  Owch,  with 
the  biihao  of  Chichaaur  (Dr  Duniford),  the  UdMp  of  St  Oavida 
Ba^  JooaO  oad  the  biabop  of  Ucfaieht  (Dr  MndafuO  aa 
The  pofaits  appealed  were  those  ahwa 
n.,  UL,  IV.,  VL,  VII.  Judgment  was  given  on  the 
and  of  Aagait  tloi,  and  the  appeal  failed  on  all  points.  As  to 
II.,  m.,  IV.,  and  VII.  the  Committee  agreed  with  the  arch- 
bishop. .As  to  (altar  lights)  liiey  held  that,  as  it  was  not 
shown  that  the  bbhop  was  rcsp.  nsible  for  the  presence  of 
lighted  candles,  the  charge  could  nut  l>c  u  tained  against  him, 
and  so  dismissed  it  without  considering  the  general  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  altar  lights.  They  also  held  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  within  his  right  in  pronouncing  00  icntence  against 
the  bishop,  who,  it  should  be  added,  oanfOnaad  his  practice  to 
the  judgment  from  the  date  of  its  delivery.  (L.  T.  Dj 

LINCOUfSHIRE,  an  eastern  county  of  Englaod,  bouadad  N. 
by  the  Uumbat^  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  tha  Waah,  SJL 
for  3  m.  by  Menelh,  8.  hr  Cbmbridgeshire  and  Werthaiaptow 
shire,  S.W.  by  Rutland,  W.  InrLetccsterBhire  and  Nottingham- 
shire and  N.W.  by  Yorkshire.  The  area  Is  2646  sq.  m.,  the  county 

Lei.i:;  SiCvuul  til  ^'lirL  .hire  of  the  English  Cuu:itics  in  iize. 

i  i)c  coast  iijie,  about  1 10  m.  in  length,  including  the  Ilumber 
shore,  is  generally  low  and  marshy,  and  artificial  banks  for  guard- 
ing against  the  inroads  of  the  sta  are  to  be  found,  in  places, 
ell  :-li  .  c:  thr  coast.  From  Grimsby  to  Skcgiicii  liacc-s  of  a  sub- 
marine forest  are  visible;  but  while  the  sea  is  encroaching  upon 
some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  receding  from  others,  as  shown  by 
Holbeach,  which  is  now  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Several  thousand 
acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  this  part  of  the  \\  ash,  andtovttl 
tbenmotboftheNeaeoBtheeoath-eaBt.  The  deep  boy  batwem 
the  cooaia  of  UacehiaUio  and  Norfolh,  ceOad  the  Wash,  la  ral 
of  dlBimas  nadbanks  and  dit;  the  navigable  portion  off  the 
Lincolnshire  coast  b  known  as  the  Boston  Deeps.  The  rapidity 
of  the  tides  in  this  inlet,  and  the  lowness  of  its  shores,  which  are 
generally  indistinct  on  account  of  mist  from  a  moderate  offing, 
render  this  the  most  difficult  purtion  of  t!ie  navigation  of  the 
cait  coast  of  England.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  arc 
fine  stretches  01  sand,  and  Clcethorpes,  Skc^;nis»,  MnMfffwipt 
and  Sutton-on-Sca  are  favourite  resorts  for  visitors. 

The  surface  of  Lincolnshire  is  generally  a  large  plain,  small 
portions  of  which  are  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
south-east  parts  are  perfectly  flat;  and  about  one-third  of  the 
coonty  oooiisuof  fens  and  marshes,  intenectedlaaUdirectkos 
by  artificial  drahis,  called  locally  ^kes,  dc|phi^  ^nhMb  hedkaL 
iHuna  and  caoa.  TMa  flat  amtate  h  htofccn  by  two  lengai  of 
ealearcooi  UOs  mnnfaig  north  and  aooth  thtoagh  the  eouaty, 
and  known  as  the  Lincoln  Edge  or  Heights,  or  the  Cliff,  and  the 
Wolds.  The  former  range,  on  the  west,  runs  nearly  due  north 
from  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  and  thence  to  tlic  Humbcr,  travcrS' 
ing  the  Heaths  of  Lincolnshire,  which  were  formerly  open  moors, 
rabbit  warrens  and  sheep  walks,  but  are  now  enclosed  and 
brought  into  high  cultivation.  The  Woldi  form  a  ridge  of  bold 
hills  extending  fnun  Splbby  to  Barton -on-Humber  for  about 
40  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  8  m.  The  Humber 
separates  Lincolnshire  from  Yorkshire.  Its  ports  on  the  Lincoln- 
sfaire  side  are  the  small  ferry-ports  of  Barton  and  New  Hdland» 
aadthelavortaathaihawof  GilMlqr.  The  Trent  forms  part 
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jNniin  lite  Isle  of 

xJtd  hlh  into  the 
I~h«  Wit  ham  rues 
WMth  piist  Grantham 
*   ^K.     B«t«>o.  •'ter  a  course  of 
N'orthamptonshire, 
after  receiving  the  Glen, 
taw  the  FmifkM  Wtth. 

f  ■■iiwn»<ii>i 

>  V  .it.  Betweca  tSm  w«ldi  uid  tlie  ae*  lie 

If,^  tr»ct  of  rich  aDuvUI  soil  extending  from 
^  J**^  Mit^bcr  to  Wainfleet,  var>'ing  in  breadth  from  5  to 
*  "Jl^g^^^-o  ihe  Wcllind  and  the  Xriu-  in  tin-  iouih-casl  o( 
^vvuair  are  Gcdacy  Marsh,  Holbcach  Marsh,  Mouliou  Marsh 

1^  Fens  (f-*-),  "f  which  has  been  formed  partly  by 

actiea  Mod  partly  by  the  decay  of  furcst  s,  occupy  the  Isle 
'  w  on  the  north-wiwt,  the  vale  ol  Anchotme  on  the  north, 

 of  the  oountljr  •Mlk'^Mtt  «{  Lincoln.   The  cbief  of 

ihMB  Mc  the  HoUand,  Wildmore,  West  and  Eut  F«M  dniniBg 
lM»  tfee  Witham;  and  the  Deeping,  Bourn,  QnMt  ItaMnd, 
mi  Vh^lode  FoM  'i»»»-i"g  iai0  tlw  Wdhad. 

II10 lOT Indi  «4Jo^«tht  tiM  bmcIm  «f  dtt Ite  and 
Hanber,  and  p«t  of  those  ■iwmd  Iks  Wnh  km  b«B  niaed 
above  the  natural  levd  and  earidicd  hy  the  process  of  warping. 
\i'  b  <  onsists  in  letting  the  tide  run  over  the  land,  .iml  retaining 
it  there  a  sufikieat  time  to  permit  the  dq;Msil  of  the  sand  and 
■al  ImM  Ji  MiMiw  Igr  U»  Mim 

CSmbnr.— The  fedoc>cat  formatlooa  for  the  aost  part  extend  in 
parallel  Deftt,  neany  in  the  line  of  the  len^itli  of  the  county,  from 
north  to  fOuth,  and  lUCCitxl  one  anothrr  in  iv  cndinp  crdi-r  from 
w«t  to  cast.  The  lowest  is  the  Iri  is.-ic  K  ii;h  r  iuunfl  in  th<?  Ulc  of 
Axholme  an(|  the  valley  ol  the  I  rent  in  tljc  (urin  <A  marU,  ».ind- 
tii no  jiij  v;y|»  ij:n.  M^.ili  s  ,\n<i  trtth,  with  bones  and  foot- 

prinu  of  the  Labyrinlkodon,  arc  met  «ith  in  the  samUtonc.  The 
rad  clay  b  frequMttly  dug  lor  brick-naUag;  The  beds  dip  grntly 
tsirardf  the  ea*t.  At  the  jtinction  bttuwH  tlie  THas  and  Lias  arc 
•erics  of  l>ed»  termed  Rhaetics,  which  seem  to  mark  a  tran^tion  from 
onp  to  the  other.  Thcic  belts  arc  in  part  exposed  in  riitt  near 
New.irk,  cxtcivl  north  by  G.iinsbornugh  10  where  tnc  Trent 
flows  into  the  llumbtr.  rjassinf;  thence  into  Vurkshirc.  T  he  char- 
actehsttc  shells  arc  found  at  Lea,  2  m.  south  of  Gain»6oroueh,  with 
•  titeba»MMI«f  fUllMthMdaaslH.  Tha  Lo««!r  Lias  oo«ca 
■nt  in  ofdsr.  with  •  vahiafals  bed  «  hwtewe  mw  largely  worked. 
Th<«  bed  is  about  37  ft.  in  thickness,  and  crofis  out  at  Scunthorpe 
an'l  I-'rolingham,  where  the  worlcinp  are  open  and  ahaUow.  The 
Ml  I  lie  Lias,  which  enters  the  county  near  Woolsthorpc,  is  about 
30  <if  v>  It.  ttiitlc,  and  i»  very  varialilc  lioth  in  thu  km-is  and  mincral- 
ogical  character:  the  iron  ores  ol  Denton  and  Caythorpc  bdoog  to 
tfishofiaoa.  Tha  Uppar Liaasfltanthscoaa^atStaiafay, pasHng 

S<katthaai  and  Lfooola  when  it  la  worhad  for  bfkhi.  theUas 
IS  occuinesavateaboutBar  iORi.inwidthiathBSoatli,aatrawing 
until  on  the  Humber  it  to  about  a  mile  in  width.  To  tills  sueosed  the 
Oolite  formations.  The  Inferior  Oolite,  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  Lias,  exterul*  from  the  boundary  with  Rutland  due  north  past 
Lincoln  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Humber;  it  forms  the  C'litf  of  Lincoln- 
shke  with  a  Strang  ascarasMOt  fncblt  anatward.  At  Lincoln  the 
iid«  is  notched  w  the  nv«r  Whhaok  The  principal  menbv  of 
theufaiiorOolitets  the  Lincolnshire  limestone,  which  u  an  important 
water-bearing  bed  and  is  quarried  at  Lincoln,  Ponton,  Ancastcr,  and 
Kirton  Lindwy  for  building  stone.  Kaftward  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
lie  the  narr  jw  outcrop?  ol  tJe  ••real  Oolite  and  Cornbraih.  The 
Middle  Oolite.  Oxford  day  and  Corallian  is  very  narrow  in  the 
south  near  WiiatlMrpib  widtaing  gradually  about  Sleaford.  It  then 
proceeds  aorth  ftom  Ltncoltt  with  decreasing  width  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hnnber.  The  Upper  Oolite,  Kimcridge  day,  starts  from  the 
vicinity  flf  Scaarford,  and  after  attaining  its  greatest  width  near 
Ilornrastle,  runs  north-north-west  to  the  number.  The  Kimeridge 
cl.iy  i)  succeeded  bv  t)ic  Spilsby  sandstone,  Tealbv  limestone, 
Claxhy  ironstone,  ana  carstone  which  represent  the  higncst  Jurassic 
and  lowest  Cretaceous  rocks.  In  the  Cretaceous  s>'stcm  of  the 
Wdds,  the  Lower  Greensand  nias  nearly  paralld  with  the  Upper 
Oditc  past  South  Willingham  to  the  Humber.  The  Upper  Cnen- 
sand  and  Gault,  represented  in.  Lincolnshire  by  the  Red  Chalk,  run 
north-west  from  Irby.  widening  out  as  far  as  Kelstern  on  the  ea^t, 
an  I  n  tt  the  Humlxrr.  The  Challc  form.ition,  aliout  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  three  peeceiling,  extends  from  Biirsh  across  the 
Humber.    The  rest  of  the  county,  comprisins  nil  ii«  v>uth-east 

sea,  all  its  north- 


pottions  between  the  Middle  Oolite  belt  and  the  «ci 
Mst  poftiem  bstams*  tte  chalk  baU  ud  the  sen. 
tnat      tki  flam*  oTOM  AnchakH  ilaar,  «bhI 


deposits  or  of  t  ^  

an  i  glacial  aada  eovar  amrfdanUe  tracts  of  ^he 

Bunier,  Permian,  and  Coal  Measure  strata  haNT  been  revealed  Iff 
boring  to  underlie  the  Keuper  near  Haxcy. 

Gypsum  is  dug  in  the  Isle  of  Avbolnv-,  «hiting  is  made  from  the 
near  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  and  lime  is  made  on  the 
Wulds.  Freestone  is  i)ttarricd  around  Ancaster,  and  good  oolite 
building  stone  b  quarriad  aMT  U— la  waA  Hhar  plapafc  llMBlaaa 
is  worked  at  several  piaeaa and ftcra arc aaw MaatraraMBft 

At  Woodhall  Spa  on  tbe  Homcastle  branch  railway  there  h  a 
much-frequented  bromine  and  iodine  spring. 

Climate,  S  :!  it .'  A  rnculturr. — The  climate  of  the  higher  grounds 
is  healthy,  an  1  mcitorolojjical  observation  doe*  not  justify  the 
reputation  for  cold  and  damp  often  given  to  the  count v  as  a  whole. 
Thaaala ataiy  eonsidcfabiy,  aoourding  ta  the  geotogural  formations: 
tsfl  ar  twelve  different  nsidi  nay  be  found  in  going  across  the 
country  from  east  to  west.  A  good  sandy  loam  is  common  in  the 
Heath  division;  a  sandy Joam  with  chalk,  or  a  flinty  loam  on  chalk 
mart,  abounds  on  portions  of  the  Wolds;  an  argillaceous  um!. 
m<  r,,;in,;  into  rich  loam,  lies  on  other  portions  of  the  Wolds;  a  I'Utk 
loam  and  a  rich  vegetable  mould  cover  roost  of  the  Ms  of  Axholme 
on  the  north-west:  a  wdl-rcdaimed  marine  manhk  •  lidi  brosia 
loam,  and  a  «iff  cold  day  variously  occupy  the  low  tracts  along  the 
Humber,  and  between  the  north  Wolds  and  the  sea;  a  peat  earth, 
a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  a  rich  soapy  blue  day  occupy  most  of  the 
east  and  south  Feaa;  sad  as  aitMipal  aoil,  nlit  aiaail  mr "  waniH^" 
occupies  coMidMUa  lav  attipa  oThwd  aioac  the  tkfai  mcMaaf 

the  rivers. 

Lincolnshire  is  one  of  the  prindpal  agrictiltural,  1 
produdng,  conades  in  Kwdand    Nearly  nine-tenths  of 
area  is  under  cultivatiaa,  TTha  wide  graxing  lands  have  loqg  heea 
famous,  and  the  araUe  fauMb  are  specially  adapted  for  tbe  growth 

of  wheat  and  lieans.  The  largest  individual  grain-crop,  ho»Tvrr-  is 
barley.  IJoih  rjttic  in!  sheep  are  bred  in  creat  number.  Ih' 
cattle  raised  are  tl»e  Sluxthorns  and  improved  Lincolnshire  breeds. 
The  dairy,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  receives  little 
attention.  The  sheep  arc  chiefly  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  large 
Leicestershire  breeds,  and  go  to  the  markets  cf  Yorleshire  aad 
London.  Lincolnshire  has  long  been  famous  for  a  fine  breed  ei 
horses  Kjth  for  the  saddle  and  draught.  Horse  fairs  are  held  every 
Mar.it  llorrii  .ivtle  and  Lin<:  tin,  l„jr(;c  flocks  of  geese  were  forsncriy 
kept  in  the  1  <  ri<;,  but  their  numUr  has  been  dimini-»hed  since  the 
drainage  of  tin-.!  jMtts.  Where  a  large  numlicr  of  them  were  bred, 
nests  were  constructed  for  them  one  above  another;  they  were 
daily  tahan  doara  by  the  gooseberd.  driven  to  the  srater,  and  thaa 
rdaalatad  io  thdr  neets,  without  a  single  bird  being  misplaoed 
Decoys  were  orKe  numerous  in  tbe  undrained  state  of  the  Fens. 

Inauslritt  and  Communications. — Manufactures  are  few  and, 
relatively  to  the  agricultural  industry,  sm.ill.  The  mineral  in- 
dustries, however,  are  of  value,  and  there  are  ci  ns:  lerabic  .^.gncul- 
tural  machine  and  impferoent  lactones  at  Lincoln,  Boston,  Ga 

bornagh,  ^^■*^—  aad  LBUtlk  At  Little  Bychaaa  •  vary  II  

faridL  esUed  adamaiitine  cBnhv,  b  aude  of  the  siliceoas  cfaijr  that 
the  Romans  used  for  nmiUr  works.  Bone-crushing,  tanning,  the 
manufacture  of  oil-cake  for  cattle,  and  rope-making  arc  carried  on 
in  various  places.  Grimsby  is  an  important  port  both  for  continental 
traffic  ano  especially  for  (i>herics;  Uoston  is  sccorvd  to  it  in  (he 
county;  and  Gainsborough  has  a  considerable  traAc  on  the  Trent. 
Sutton  Bridge  is  a  lesser  port  on  the  Wash. 

The  principal  railway  is  the  Great  Northern,  Its  maSo  Bi 
ing  the  county  in  the  S.W.  and  serving  Grantham.  Its  , 
branches  are  from  Peterborough  to  Spalding,  Boston,  Loath 
Grimsby;  and  from  Grantham  to  Sleaford  and  Boston,  and  to 
Lincoln,  and  Boston  to  LinciJn.  This  company  works  jointly  with 
the  Great  Eastern  the  line  from  March  to  Spalding,  Lincoln,  Gain»- 
borough  and  Doncaster,  and  with  the  Midlaad  tMt  tnm  Saxby  to 
Bourn.  Spalding,  Holbaach,  Sutton  Bridge  aad  King's  Lynn. 
The  Midlaad  company  has  a  branch  from  Newark  to  Lincoln,  and 
the  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  fvast  Coast  line  terminates  at 
IJncoln.  The  Great  Central  railway  connects  the  west,  Sheffield 
and  Doncaster  with  Grimsby,  and  with  Hull  by  ferry  from  New 
Holland.  Canals  connect  Louth  srith  the  Humber,  Sleaford  with  the 
Witham,  and  Grantham  with  the  Trent  near  Nottingham;  but  the 
greater  rivers  and  raaav  of  the  dtainagc  cuts  are  navigable,  bring 
artificially  deepened  fad  aatbanked. 

Pcpidmt»  tmi  idmsnirimCiMi.— The  area  of  the  andent  couaty 
is  l,Ci9}.5So  acres,  with  a  population  in  1841  of  479.878  and  in  1901 
of  4p8.»j;.  The  rnni.iry  divisions  are  three  trithings  or  Ridincs 
(q.v.).  The  north  diviiion  is  called  the  I'.irti  of  Lindsey,  the  south- 
west the  Parts  of  Kestesrn,  and  the  south-cast  the  farts  of  lloll.ind. 
Each  of  these  divisions  had  in  early  times  its  own  reeve  or  gcrcfa. 
Each  constitutes  an  administrative  county,  the  Parts  of  liadaex 
having  an  area  of  967.<>^  arres;  Kesteven,  465.877  acraa;  aad 
Holland._^  263,766  acres.  ^  The  Parts  of  Lindsey  contain  IJ  srapen- 
i  ik'  ■  ;  Kesteven,  exclusive  of  the  soke  and  boro',!),;h  of  Grantham 
and  the  borough  of  Stamford,  9  wapentakes:  and  Holland,  t  wapen- 
takes. The  municipal  boroughsand  urban  districts  areas  follows:  — 
I.  Parts  OF  Lu«i»sy. — Munidpal  boroughs— Grimsby,  a  county 
^^^^  ^V3!).Uped*  a  city  snd  oju-^  r 
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S»478),B«rton-upon-Humbcr(567l),  Brigg  (3137).  BrouRhton  fljoo), 
Jrumby  am]  Fro<linKham  (1273).  CU-cthorpc»  with  llirjnscoc 
(1J.578).  Crowlc  dr*^).  O»in*borough  (17,660).  Horncastk  U^}*). 
Mablrihorpe  (954).  Market  Ra«m  (]|88),  Koxby-cum-Riaby  (119). 
Scmthorpe  Skc(nc«  U>4o).  Winunoo  (1361),  WooolwU 

So*  MS). 

S,  PARt9  or  KrsTEVEM. — Munkip*!  boroufli* — Grantham 
tnsn)-  Stamford  (8339).  Urban  »1i«frici»— Bourne  (4361),  Br.ice- 
anaie(i752h  Ku»lung:ton  (1196).  si<afnrj  (5466). 

t.  Pa«ts  of  HoLLAJro. — MuniciLul  borough — Bo.t  in  1 1 5/'''/)- 
Urban  district*— Ilolbcach  (4755).  Long  Sulton  (;5r4  "-^  a I  I ins: 
(0385).  Sultnn  Bridge  (JI05).  In  the  Pant  of  Hcrfbn  i  tiii  Ujiujgh 
«  Boston  has  .1  separate  coffltniMioa  o(  the  pMCC  and  there  arc 
two  petty  K^-iunal  diviuon*.  Lincoln^ie  b  in  the  Midland  circuit. 
In  the  P^rt»  ol  Ke«teven  the  borouRh*  of  Cranth-im  and  Stattiford 
have  each  a  teptirate  commiuion  01  the  peace  and  w  paratc  courts 
of  qiiartrr  session*,  and  there  arc  4  petty  sension.il  division'.  In  the 
Part5  of  l.iivl-j-y  the  county  borougns  of  Grimsby  and  Line  •  In  I  ive 


eadl  a  fcparatc  comminion  ol  the  peace  and  a  sriiaratc  couit  of 
qinrtcr  MMioaa.  white  the  nttrid^voraosh  of  Louth  haaaainnte 
eomiiAmitm  of  the  peace,  sua  tlwte  are  ,14  petty  tnaional  dlvUom. 


The  three  adnuBistrative  oouatlea  and  the  county  boroughs  contain 
Hgtther  761  dvil  parishe*.  The  ancient  county  contains  560 
ecclesiastical  parishes  and  distrkta,  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  mostly 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  in  part  s!-o  In  the  dioceaea  of  Sojith- 
well  and  Yorlc.  For  parliamentary  pur|x>*es  the^county  ia  divided 
into  K-vcn  divisions,  namely.  West  Undsey  or  Gaindwrough,  North 
Lindsey  or  Brize.  i^ft  Lindsey  or  Louth,  Soath  Undaey  or  Hon- 
CMde.  North  Kekeven  or  Sl-afonl.  South  Keatma  Qt  Stanford, 
nd  Moilaad  or  Spalding,  and  the  p.ir!ianientary  taraHgMaf  BoMa, 
Crantham,  Grimsby  and  Lincoln,  each  returning  M>  aMMAcr. 
•  HiUcry.—Oi  the  details  of  the  English  conquat«f  tfte  diatikt 
■Mck  k  mm  UnrolMliini  liuk  b  kaan,  but  a  we  tine  in 
tiK  Ml  ecBtnqr  Ba^  wad  FkWn  bmdns  appear  to  have 
■rttled  la  the  cotintfy  north  of  the  VHthaa,  wheie  tkqr  becnne 
known  as  the  Lindiswaras,  the  aouthero  districts  tnm  Boston 
to  the  Trent  basin  being  at  this  time  dense  woodland.  In  the 
7th  century  the  supremacy  over  Lindsey  alternated  between 
Mercia  and  Northumbn'a,  but  few  historical  references  lo  the 
district  are  extant  until  the  time  of  Alfred,  whose  marriage  wiih 
Ealswitha  was  celebrated  at  Gainsborough  three  years  before 
his  accession.  At  this  period  the  Danish  inroads  upon  tlie  coast 
ef  Lindsey  bad  already  begun,  and  in  873  HcaUdcoe  wintered 
tt  Twlaey,  while  in  878  Lincoln  and  Stamford  were  included 
•flMOf  (be  five  Danish  bocougha,  and  the  organization  of  the 
<hlifcta  dependent  upoa  thai  prabah^  nwlted  aboai  this 
tbae  fa  the  grouping  of  UMmr,  KiMvia  aad  Bolbad  to 
form  the  shire  of  Lincola.  The  CKtcnt  and  penBaacBoe  of  the 
Daiu:>h  Influence  in  Lincolnshire  is  still  observable  in  the  names 
of  its  towns  and  N-illagcs  and  in  the  local  dialect,  and,  though 
nlxjui  gi8  the  confederate  borouglis  were  recaptured  by  Edward 
the  Elder,  in  Q93  a  Viking  fleet  again  entered  the  Iluniber  and 
ravaged  Lindsey,  and  in  1013  the  district  of  the  five  boroughs 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Sweyn.  The  county  offered 
ao  active  resistance  to  the  Conqueror,  and  though  Hercward 
appears  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  a  dispossessed  under-tenmt 
flf  thaaUfliaC  Fetetboraaghat  Witham-oa-the-Hill,  the  It^ds 
»dbBatbaloB(tothitca«n|jr.  In  bis  north- 
ito68  theCaavHnrhrilt»CMd*atIiBcslB.aad 
portioned  out  the  principal  citaU*  ancMif  Ui  Nsmaa  Mhnreis, 
but  the  Domesday  Survey  shows  that  the  county  on  the  whole 
was  leniently  treated,  and  a  considerable  number  of  English- 
Bten  retained  their  lands  as  subtenants. 

The  oripn  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  Lincolashirc  is  anterior 
to  li.at  vi  the  coun'.y  itself,  ami  the  outcome  of  [>urc!y  natural 
fiOQciilions,  Lindsey  being  In  Roman  times  practically  an  island 
by  the  swamps  of  the  Trent  and  the  Witbam  on  the 
t  aad  south  and  oe  the  east  by  the  North  Sea,  while  Kcsteven 
;  Holland  were  respect! vdy  the  regions  of  forest  and  of  fen. 
"  ley  uiManM»Uaaeawaa  divided  iatothweridinp  NoiU^ 
West  Md  Setb  cowipiiiiiig  icspectivdy  fiva^  fiva  and  mmw 
wapentakes;  while,  apart  from  their  division  into  maftUfkmt 
thr  Domesday  Survey  exhibits  a  unique  planning  out  flf  tile 
ridings  into  approximately  equal  numln-ra  of  i}<arucate 
hundreds,  the  term  hundred  possessing  here  no  adniinisirative 
or  local  significance,  but  serving  merely  as  a  unit  of  area  for 
pttiptuct  of  aaacssmcnt.  The  Norman  division  of  Holland  into 


unchaased  to  the  pcceent  day.  In  Keatevea  tba 
of  AswardhttiB,  Avelaad,  Bdiisloe,  Hajcwdl, 
Ness,  iriiinnil^l  ^  Giaaiham  SoSe  hww 
unchanged,  bat  tba  ]>aiBCsday  wapeatakei  of  Boatbby  aad 

CrafTu  now  fom  the  wapentake  of  Bootbby  Graflo.  In  North- 
riding  Bradley  and  Uaverstoe  have  been  combined  to  form 
Bradley  Haverstoe  wapentake,  and  the  Domcsd.iy  wapentake 
of  Epworth  in  Westriding  has  been  absorbed  in  that  of  Manlcy. 
Wall  wapentake  in  Westriding  was  a  liberty  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  as  late  as  1515  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln 
claimed  ddiwjr  aad  return  of  writs  in  tbe  manor  and 
of  Naveaby.  In  the  13th  century  Baldwin  \Vaka< 
of  writs  and  a  market  in  AveUnd.  William  da  VMd  < 
liberties  and  eiemptioaaia  Oiytboipab«f  wbkbbai 
to  render  acoouat  at  the  AtmPk  Umai  (ft  1 
of  Peterborough,  the  abbot  of  TUfUmit,  tbe  abbot  «f  Baidney, 
the  prior  of  Catkigh,  the  prior  of  Sbdkills,  the  abbot  of  St  Mary's, 
York,  the  prioress  of  Siixwould  and  several  lay  owners  c'.iin^ed 
liberties  and  jurisdiction  in  their  Lincolnshire  estates  in  the 
13th  ccniur>'. 

The  shire  court  for  Lincolnshire  was  held  at  Lincoln  every 
forty  days,  the  \or<ls  of  the  manor  .itlrmiing  with  their  strwanls, 
or  ia  their  absence  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  the  vili.  llie 
ddlap  were  each  presided  o««r  by  a  riding-reeve,  and  wapealabt 
courts  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Hcaiy  JL  twalva  times  a  year, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  every  tbna  lNri>k  while  twice  a 
year  all  tba  batmm  af  tba  wipirfM  wm  MMMMd  la  tb* 
view  of  fM*|Mp«r team  hddbgrlhaibHil.  mtwaiiilB 
between  KcMwcaaad  HoOaad  •««  a  aHUtat  of  dbpM*a*«Ml|y 
as  1389  and  were  not  fiaaOy  settled  ontfl  1816. 

Lincolnshire  was  originally  included  in  the  Mercian  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  but,  on  the  subdivision  of  the  latter  by  Theodore  in 
6S0,  the  fi  n-diKrii  t  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  LicbSeld, 
while  the  sec  for  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  was  placed 
at  "  Sidnacisler,"  generally  identified  with  Stow.  Subsequently 
both  dioceses  were  merged  in  tbe  vast  Wesl-Sazon  bishopric  of 
Dorchester,  the  sec  of  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Winchester,  and  by  Bishop  Biwaigiai  fal  107*  to  LiDOola.  The 
archdeaconry  of  linoohi  was  I 
and  the  dMrioa  Jato  nual  < 

Stow  aicbdeacomy  b  flnt  tmukmai  Im  uA  aad  fa  ntft 
iiKltided  four  deaacries,  wbila  tba  uMtmtmf  of  liaooln 
included  twenty-three.  In  1 536  tbe  addttloaa!  deuMiies  of  Hid, 

Holland,  Loveden  and  Grafloc  had  been  formed  within  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  the  only  deaneries  created  since 
that  date  are  East  and  West  EUoe  and  North  and  SouthGrantham 
in  Lincoln  archdeaconry,  lite  deaneries  of  Gartree,  Grimsby, 
Hill,  Horncastle,  Louthesk,  Ludborough,  Walshcroft,  Wraggoc 
and  Yarborough  have  been  transferred  from  the  archdeaconiy 
of  Lincoln  to  that  of  Stow.  Benedictine  foundations  existed 
at  Ikaobe,  Banow,  Bardney.  Partaey  end  CrowUad  as  early  aa 
the  7tb  ceatuiy,  but  all  wen  daetngred  ia  the  Danish  wars,  aad 
only  Bacdaqr aad Qmritnd  wan anwiabait.  naaniRilil 
monastidsB  after  the  Coaqneat  icarilad  ta  tbe  swetba  af  tea 
Benedictine  monasteries,  and  a  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Stainfield. 
The  Cistercian  abbeys  at  Kirkstead,  Louth  Park,  Revesby, 
\'audcy  and  Swinesbead,  and  the  Cistercian  nunnery  at  Slix- 
wouM  were  founded  in  the  reign  ol  Sl^ben,  and  at  Lbc  time 
of  the  Dissolution  thcta  WOO  WMldl  «l  *  f 
bouses  in  the  county. 

In  the  struggles  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  castles  at  Newark  and 
Sleaford  were  raised  by  AUsaadH*  bisliap  of  Lincoln,  against 
the  king,  while  Ranulf  "  CSmwh^"  eaiLof  Chester,  in  114a 
(unaoaad  Uacoia  lac  tba  enpaiHa  The  eefaaia  of  Uaoola  by 
Stephea  ia  114s  was  awaaipaalad  with  faarfal  butcbety  aad 
devastation,  aad  hy  aa  accord  at  Stamfocd  Williaas  ef  Roumare 
received  Kinoo  in  Lindsey,  and  his  tenure  of  Gainsborough 
Castle  was  confirmed.  In  the  baror.ial  outbreak  of  1173  Roger 
Mowbray,  who  had  inherited  the  LJt  of  Axholme  from  Nigel 
d'Albini,  garriioncd  Ferry  L3St,  or  Kinnard's  Ferry,  and  Axholme 
against  (he  lung,  aad,  afur  the  dcstnictioa  of  their  note  northcra 
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pfinctpal  seat  of  the  Mowbnys.  In  the  stmnks  between  John 
and  his  baronx  Lincoln  in  1 216  made  peace  VlUtfec  king  by  siir 
J  boctagM  for  the  payment  of «  teftfll  1000  nmrkt,  but 
!  landing  of  Louis  the  city  was  CBftmuSby  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
loi  Lincoln.  After  Us  4iHitN«  iMich  U>  SiHiwiheMi 
AMtay,  Mill  Jounced  Omtt^  ShM  t»  Niint,  iAm  be 
«Bd.  tiri  li  dii  tattlt  «l  Unoli  kMiT  *  Ghivis 
apuandaBittodirMM.  At  flit  tlM  «r  Whit  «r  the 
SoKS  the  county,  owing  to  territorial  influonrc,  was  mainly 
tAncastrias,  and  in  1461  the  Yorkist  strongholds  of  Grantham 
and  Stamford  were  sacked  to  such  effect  thai  the  latter  never 
recovcrc<l.  The  Linrolnshire  rising  of  1470  was  crushed  by  the 
defeat  of  ihf  TiAich  in  the  i  kirmish  known  as  "  Losccoal  Field  " 
near  Stamford.  In  ihc  Civil  War  of  the  I7tb  century,  Lindscy 
tot  the  most  part  declared  for  the  king,  and  tbe  Royalist  cause 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  earl  of  LiadMyi  Vbottllit  Newark, 
Sir  Peregrine  Bertie  and  the  families  «f  DyMfct^  Bmtgc  and 
IkonkL  Laid  WfltaHhto  oi  ftiif  hm  >  pttttl  Psrlis- 
muUMf  hakr,  Ibt  Mt  tf  AAdtm  sod  tbt  Ptokfea  yco- 
mmy  of  Holland  dcdaied  for  the  psiUamcot.  In  1043  Cromwdl 
woo  ■  man  victory  near  Granthain,  and  the  RoyaHst  garrisons 
at  Lynn  and  Linnln  surn-mliTed  to  >I  inrlii  ;;ti.  r.  In  1644, 
however,  Newark,  Gainsborough,  Lincoln.  Slciford  and  Crowland 
were  ail  in  Royalist  hands,  and  Newark  only  surrendered  in 
1646.  Among  other  historic  families  connected  with  Lincoln- 
shire were  the  Wakci  of  Bourne  and  the  d'Eyncourts.  who 
flouri:sbed  at  Blankncy  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.;  Belvoir  Castle  was  founded  by  the  Toenis,  from 
whom  it  pMMd  by  tbe  DanbeDeyi,  then  to  the  Baioat  Roa 
tad  later  to  tbt  Manaen.  ssrls  of  Rutland.  In  tbt  lititcy 
Btrngp  «f  myiiiS  tbt  aaiM  ti  tta§m  Mmniiii,  MMcaltr  of 
ikt  IfanrfoB  tuttf,  1A0  btil  hbcfUcd  tbt  flif  tt  Ktbcrt 
Dsipenaer,  appears  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  there  were  between  400 
and  500  mills  in  Linctilt.^hirc;  jiii  fisheries  producing  large 
quantities  of  eels;  361  salt  works;  and  iron  forges  at  Slow, 
St  Mary  and  at  Bytham.  Lincoln  and  Stamford  were  flourishing 
centres  of  industry,  and  markets  existed  at  Kirton-in-Lindr<-y, 
Louih,  Olil  Bolingbrokc,  Spalding,  Barton  and  Partney.  'Ih.e 
early  manufactures  of  tbe  county  are  all  oooiiccted  with  the 
woollen  trade,  Lincoln  beiag  aoted  liar  its  seufat  dotb  ia  tbe 
ijtb  cCBtuiy,  «bik  biiMttiutt  eaport  tftdt  bi  tb««tw  Biateri^ 
p  ttt  Boitaa.  Tbe  diaalMMatbif  «l  fimtw  in  1150 
large  areas  under  t^ltttHm,  MM  tbt  MOW  period  b 
by  the  growtb  tt  tbt  flitlMne  tltd  fiibtag  towns, 
Boston  (which  had  a  famous  fish-market),  Grimsby, 
Sinen,  Sallfleet,  Wainfleet  end  Wrangle.  The  Lincolnshire 
towns  suffered  from  the  general  dcc.iy  of  trade  in  the  eastern 
counties  which  marked  the  15th  century,  but  agriculture  was 
steadily  improving,  and  with  the  prad-jal  drainaRe  of  the  fen- 
districts  culminaling  in  the  vast  operations  of  the  17th  century, 
over  330,000  acres  ih  tbe  county  were  brought  under  cultivation, 
btrtndhn  Bon  tbao  two-tUrds  of  Holland.  The  fen-drainage 
MiMl  bl  tbt  eMinctton  of  amj  local  indnstries,  todi  tt  tbt 
indtbisoate^eatlteTvand  the  cqpeittf  wild  Mtp  tbt  LtBdeo 
■tritets,  a  17th-century  writer  tembf  tUl  comfy  "tbt  twfaiy 
4t  England,  3000  mallards  with  other  birds  having  been  catight 
ttBtetimes  in  Atigusl  at  one  draught."  Other  historic  industries 
of  Lincolnshire  are  the  breeding  of  hor«,es  ami  dogs  and  rabbit- 
loaring;  the  Witham  was  notrd  for  its  \nkc;  find  ironstone 
Via  worked  in  the  south,  mw  (hi<  fly  in  the  north  sn<\  west. 

As  early  as  i  jgs  two  knights  were  returned  to  parliament  for 
lit  shife  of  Lincoln,  and  two  burgesses  each  for  Lincoln ,  Grimsby 
Md  Stamford.  In  the  t4tb  century  Lincoln  and  Stamford  were 
•tteral  limes  tbe  meeting-places  of  parliament  or  important 
J  tbt  laott  BotaMt  bdag  the  '-fnTifln  PntWiiimrt  tf  i^i. 
I  at  Staadbid  fa  1509  a  tract  «at  canMed  between  tbe 
Plen  Gaveston  and  tbt  bfaig.  Sumford  dimntinued 
npfetentatioa  for  some  150  years  after  the  reign  of  Edward  II.; 
Ciaatbaaa  was  enfranchised  in  1461  and  Boston  in  iss'.  Under 
act  t(  iSjt  the  county  was  divided  into  a  northern  and  • 
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Grimsby  lost  one  member.  Under  the  act  of  186S  the  comity 
returned  six  members  in  three  divisions  and  Stamford  lust  one 
member.  Under  the  act  of  iSSs  the  county  returned 
members  la  aevea  divisions;  Lincoln,  Boston  and 
lost  one  member  each  and  Stamford  was  disfranchised. 

AnliquUitt. — At  the  time  of  the  supprpwioo  of  the  monaMcrie*  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  upward*  of  one  hundred  religioas 
hoUBes;  and  among  the  Fens  rose  some  of  the  finest  abbeys  held 
by  the  n<-niilii:tirn  >.  Thi-  Giltxaini-fi  were  a  purely  Englisn  order 
whi.J]  I'^  -k  ui  ri>i-  ir.  Li:.i  ul:.  !i;rc,  the  canoni  following  the  Austin 
njlc,  the  iiuni  and  lay  brothers  (hat  o(  the  Cistercians.  1  bey 
generally  lived  in  apasMO  iwiMO%  taut  farmed  a  community  haviag 
a  common  church  n  irakb  tbe  kws  wwe  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
wall.  Thc*e  houies  were  at  Alvingham.  Catley,  HoUand  Brigg, 
Lincoln,  before  the  gate  of  which  the  first  Eleanor  Cro«  was  erected 
by  Edward  I.  to  his  wife,  Newstcad  in  Lindtey,  Scmpringham.  the 
chicl  houw  of  the  order,  founded  by  St  Gilbert  of  Gaunt  in  lijj. 
of  which  the  Norman  nave  ot  the  church  is  in  lue,  Stamford  (a  college 
for  stttdeats)  aod  Welkw.  There  were  auaaeriea  of  the  oNv  tt 
Haverbolme.  Nim  Ormaby  and  Tunatal. 

The  folmnei  are  a  few  of  the  most  famous  abbeys.  Barlui|s 
(Prr  iiinaslratiaiiBiij.  N.E.  of  Lincoln,  was  founded  1154.  for 
fourteen  canons.  The  tower.  Decorated,  with  arcading  pierced 
with  windows,  and  the  east  wall  of  the  south  wing  remain.  Tht 
Benedictine  Mitred  Abbey  of  Crowland  (f.*.)  was  founded  716,  ana 
re  founded  in  0(8.  Pan  of  the  church  is  still  in  use.  Thomtoa 
Abbey  (Black  Canons)  in  the  north  near  the  Humbcr  was  founded 


in  1 1  ,^9.  There  remain  a  f ranacBt  of  the  sotttk  wing  of  the  traaKpt. 
two  »i(les  of  the  decagonal  outpter-lMOM  (lata)  and  the  bcautilul 

west  gate-house,  E.irly  Perpendicular  (1332- 1 38S),  with  an  orW 
window  on  ihc  r.i«t  KirWstf.id  .MjNy  ((  i^I<•rrun)  wa«  founded 
in  1139.    Liltlc  remains  t>cyr)tid  an  luirly  lingli^  chapel  of  singular 


beauty. 

In  the  Parts  of  Lindscy  several  churches  present  curious  early 
features,  particulariy  the  well-known  towns  ai  St  Peter,  Bartc 
Humber.  St  Mary.fe-Wigford  and  Sc  racr  at  Cowts.  Ui 
which  exhibit  work  of  a  jptv-Conqueat  type.    Stow  cnufdi  for 


at  Cowts.  Lioeela. 


Norman  of  varioua  dates,  Bottcsfora  and  St  fames,  Grimsby,  for 
Early  English,  Tattershall  and  Theddicthorpe  for  Perpendicular  are 
fine  examples  of  various  styleik 

In  the  Parts  ci  Kesteveo  the  churches  are  built  of  excellent 
•tone  wtafcb  aboonda  at  Aacasler  sad  acar  Sleafotd.  The  ctawck 
of  St  Aadnw,  Heddngtoa.  ia  the  beat  eaample  of  Decorated  arcfal* 
tccture  fas  the  eonnty;  it  is  famed  for  its  Easter  sepulchre  aad  fine 
M^dia.  Tbe  noble  church  of  St  Wulfram,  Grantham,  with  one  of 
the  finest  spires  in  England,  is  also  principally  Decorated;  this 
M\I<-  in  fact  is  partirulwly  well  displayed  in  Kri:<-\i  n,  .i>  in  if>e 
churches  of  Caytfaorpe,  Claypole,  Navenby  and  bwcrby.  At 
Stamford  (f  .i>.)  there  arc  five  churches  of  >-arious  styles. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Parts  of  Holland  that  the  finest  churchca 
in  the  county  are  found:  they  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  district  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
district  is  compoiied  wholly  of  m.irsh  l.md  and  i«  without  stone  of 
any  kind.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  churchc-s  of  the  south  part 
of  this  di.triit  owe  their  origin  to  the  munififcnre  of  the  abVieys  oi 
Crowli' d  iij  ?paldinj;.  The  church  of  Long  Sutton,  beside  its 
fine  Norman  nave,  possesses  an  Early  English  tower  and  spire  which 
is  compaiable  srith  the  twy  earty  anacfiiaw  at  Oafonl  catbcdiaL 
Whaplode  etmrdl  is  saatiier  aotewortby  eaampie  of  Norman  woikt; 
for  Larlv  Ei^tlish  work  tlw  churches  of*  Kirton-in-Holland,  Pinch- 
tit-ck  .ind  Weston  may  be  noticed;  for  Decorated  those  at  Donington 
am!  Sp,ddinir:  and  for  Perpendicular,  Cedney.  together  with  parts 
of  Kirt.  n  f  hi-  :h.  Of  the  two  later  styles,  however,  by  far  the  most 
splendid  cumple  is  the  famous  church  of  St  Botolph.  Boston 
(j.p.),  with  its  magnificent  lantenxrowned  tower  or  "  ttuap.** 

There  arc  few  remains  of  medieval  catties,  although  the  site*  of  a 
consldeetblt  namber  are  traceable.  Those  of  Lincoln  and  Tatter- 
shall  (»  die  ^rpswdkular  building  in  brick)  are  the  most  rKXe- 
worthy.  .ind  there  arc  also  fragments  at  Boston  and  Sleaford. 
Counir\  v.it.,  worthy  of  note  (rhidly  mmltrni  arc  .\swarby  H.dl, 
Bcltou  House,  Brocklcsby,  Cascwick.  Denton  Manor.  fc'jMon  Hall, 
Grimslhorpe  fo(  the  l6th  and  18th  centuries,  with  earlier  remain-.), 
Havcrholm  Priory.  Norton  Hall,  Panton  Hall,  Riby  Grove,  Somcrby 
Hall,  Systoo  fan  ami  Uflington.  Tbe  city  of  Lincoln  is  remarkably 
rich  in  rcraaina  of  domestic  architecture  from  the  Norman  period 
onward,  and  there  are  similar  exan-pl'  ^t  Stamford  and  cliewbcre» 
In  this  connexion  the  remarkable  tr; ilar  bridge  at  Crowbwd  cf 
the  t4th  century  (see  Bhidc.es)  shoul  l  It  mrniif>ni-d. 

See  VuJoria  County  History,  Ltn<t  Imhtrr:  Thomas  Allcn^  TTte 
Hitltry 
Smith, 
Tttatts  t  _ 

Streatlirfd.  Liiuolnskire  and  the  Danes  (London,  1U4):  Orpaiils 
•f  Ihf  Mtttum  in  Limtotntkirt.  J 470,  cd.  J.  E.  Nichotls.  Casndcn 
Society.  Camden  Mxuellany,  vol.  i.  (London,  1847);  TTu  Lincoln' 
tktre  Survey,  Ump.  Hcn'-y  /,,  cd.  Ja:-c;^  Grtcnj.rcvt  (London,  iR''  t); 

iMulnMrt  NoUt  and  Qittnu  CHomcaitk,  iVtSi;  LmuUutoM 
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see  YUiOTxa  \-vuniy  itiaory,  i.inif  .n;r.\rr:  1  nomas  mien,  t  ne 
istory  qf  tke  CoiuUy  «f  Lituoln  (a  vols..  London.  1634):  C.  G. 
nitb,  d  7>Q»daHm  if  Ifeol  Jirthm  if  Iht  Demetday  Book  wUA 
lolct  to  UnahuUn  ami  Jhutendshbt  (London.  1870):  G.  & 
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UXDt  JBIINT  lx6to-i&&j),  the  famous  Swedish  singer,  was 
WcB  at  Slacfcbdro  on  the  6ti>  of  October  i8io,  the  daughter 
«l  •  hn  atnoftMllucr.  Mile  Lundbcrg,  u>  opcra^ianGGr,  first 
^bcwcnd  Jut.  MHisid  gfft.  mi  Mmi  Um  cUUli  aMlier 
to  htm  her  tdiamd  for  tbe  atage,  daring  tlM  riz  «r  seven 
yrm  in  which  the  was  what  was  called  an  "  actress  pupil," 
■be  occasionally  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  in  plays,  not  operas, 
until  •.^}.f'.  uhin  she  made  a  tirst  atlcmpl  in  an  opera  by 
A.  F.  Liudbldd.  She  was  rcgiilariy  cngagL-d  al  the  o[Ki.i-tiouse 
io  iSj7.  Her  first  great  succcm  vv.-i.s  as  Agathc,  in  Weber's  Dcr 
Frriictititz,  in  1838,  and  by  1S41,  wbcn  she  started  for  Paris, 
the  had  already  become  identified  with  nearly  all  the  parts  ui 
which  she  afterwards  became  famous.  But  bcr  cclvbniy  in 
Sweden  waadue  in  great  part  to  her  histrionic  ability,  and  there 
b  comparatively  Uttie  aaid  ahowi  her  woodedul  vocal  an, 
which  was  only  aiuined  after  a  y«ar^  hard  study  ii*kr  Manud 

tiM  fa  tlM  vocal  oigaa*.  On  the  canpleUaa  af  her  eMdkee  ilw 

flMB  before  C.  Meyerbeer,  in  pri^^te,  in  the  Paris  Opera-house, 
•ad  two  years  Afterwards  was  engaged  by  him  for  Berlin,  to 
sin);  in  his  FildUger  in  Schlcsicn  (jflcrwards  remodelled  as 
L'liJoiU  du  nord);  but  the  part  intended  for  her  was  taken 
by  another  singer,  and  her  first  appcarar.cc  took  plan  m  .V.>ri>j.j 
on  the  i5lh  of  December  1844.  She  appjcared  also  in  Weber's 
Euryanthc  and  Bellini's  La  Sonncmbula,  and  whJe  she  was 
at  Berlia  the  English  manager,  Alfred  Uunn,  induced  her  to 
sign  a  T^lfl  (which  she  broke)  to  appear  in  London  in  the 
following  emon.  In  December  1845  she  appeared  at  a 
Gcwandhau*  concert  at  Lcipeig,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
«•  weB  m  ni  JeaJilia  and  jimw  ather  diatia- 
immMmm^  la  her  muni  garoa  leaeaa  ehe 
added  the  pans  «t  Dsaw  JWmm  (Mosaifs  Don  Cienmmx), 
Julia  (Spontini's  VMoHm)  aad  Valentine  (Meyerbeer's  Lu 
Hmfuenols)  to  her  repertory.  She  sang  in  operas  or  concerts 
at  Ai>-la-(  hapcUc,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  V  ienna,  Darmstadt 
and  Munich  during  the  next  year,  and  took  up  two  Donizetti 
r6les,  those  of  Lui  ia  and  "  la  Figlia  del  RepRimento,"  in  which 
she  was  afterwards  famous.  At  last  Lumlcy,  the  manager  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  succeeded  in  inducing  Mile  Lind  to 
visit  England,  in  spite  of  her  dnad  o(  the  penalties  threatened 
by  Bunn  on  bar  breach  of  the  contract  with  bim.  and  she  appeared 
on  the  4th  of  May  1847  as  AIke  In  Meyerbeer's  Rtbtrt  U  DiclU. 


MsafaNgDBeeOBcMoa.  NcfeKMkaaft 

of  the  kind  that  bad  taken  place  in  Loodoa  or  anywhere  dee; 

the  sufTcrings  and  struKglcs  of  her  wcll-dresaed  admirers,  who 
bad  to  star  d  for  liuurs  to  f;Ll  into  the  pit,  have  become  historic. 
She 'sang  in  several  of  her  favourite  characters,  and  in  that  of 
Susanna  in  Mozart's  Figaro,  besides  creatinR  llic  p.irl  of  Amalia 
in  \'crdi's  /  ifasnadieri,  written  for  England  and  performed 
on  the  J. 'lid  of  July.  In  the  autumn  she  appeared  in  operas 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  in  concerts  at  Brighton, 
Binningham.  Hull,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Ifocwich, 
Bristol.  Bath  and  £xet».  At  Norwich  began  her  acquaintance 
Vith  the  bishop,  Edward  Stanley  (t779-i849)«  which  was 
hM  tohMBkdtotetel  ^tmmkMtluntu^mw^^  Mjr 

vWt  to  Stockholga,  she  appeared  in  Loodoa  ia  the  acaaoB  of 
1848,  when  she  sang  in  Donizetti's  L'Elisin  i'ttwun  and 
Bellini'^  /  Pur-ijni.  in  addition  to  her  older  parts.  In  the 
same  year  she  organised  a  memorable  performance  of  Elijah, 
with  the  receipts  of  which  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship  was 
founded,  and  sanj?  at  a  great  number  of  charity  and  l>cncfit 
concerts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1.S40  sho  intended 
to  give  up  operatic  singing,  but  a  compromise  was  cficctcd  by 
Vhich  she  was  to  ting  the  music  of  six  operas,  perfonncd  without 
action,  at  Her  Majeaty'a  Tbeatse;  but  tha  a  concert  pcr- 
fawaSBca  of  Moaan't  tt  Flni»  magk»,  mmm  coldly  received 
that  aha  fdtboeari,  fee  the  aaheof  the  nMBMter  aad  the  public, 
te^^re  live  wewtreftiiarripresintatliMB.  aad  herhMtpetfanBaaea 
on  the  stage  was  on  the  lotb  of  May  1&49.  in  Rahat  It  DiaUt. 
tiar  dcciaton  was  not  «v«a  Mvohsd  «hn  the  hiaf  «(  Snydaa 
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urged  her  to 
viatu  to  Ccnaaay 

for  ABHflea  hi  iSjo,  Jost  MOM  aaBfaig  aba  appeBud  at 

LiverpooL  (or  the  fiiil  time  ia  EngUad,  hi  aa  Ontario  of  Handel, 
singing  the  soprano  music  in  Tkt  Umiak  with  superb  art. 
She  remained  in  America  for  nearly  two  years,  being  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time  engaged  by  P.  T.  Barnum.  In  Boston, 
on  the  sih  of  February  ifisi,  she  married  Otto  Coldschniidi 
(1839-1007),  whom  she  had  met  at  LUbcck  in  1850.  1  or  some 
years  after  her  return  to  England,  her  home  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  she  appeared  in  oratorios  and  concerts,  and  bcr  dramatic 
instincts  were  as  Strongly  and  perhaps  as  advontageoasly  dis- 
played in  these  surroundings  as  tbey  had  been  on  the  stage, 
for  the  grandeur  of  hec  conceptions  in  such  paasages  as  Uie 
"  Sanclua"  ol  the  iatensiv  of  peovktiOB  whkli  slig 

threw  iato  tha  seaaa  of  tha  «ido«  hi  the  saaa  wsik,  ar  the 


**  I  kaov  that  ny  Redeemer  liveth, "  could 
net  havt  found  a  place  In  opera.  In  her  later  years  she  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Bach  Choir,  condutud  by  her  husband, 
and  not  only  sang  herself  in  the  chorus,  but  gave  the  benefit 
of  her  training  to  the  ladies  of  the  society.  l  or  some  years 
she  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Iler  last  public  appearance  was  at  Dusseldorf  on  the  joth  of 
January  1870  wbcn  she  sang  in  Rulh,  an  oratorio  composed  by 
her  husband.  She  died  at  Malvern  on  the  ind  of  November  i88y. 
The  supreme  position  she  held  so  long  in  the  operatic  world  wag 
due  not  only  to  the  glory  of  her  voice,  and  thocompicte  aMukiui* 
ship  which  distinguisbcd  her  above  all  her  caateaapoiaricB,  hm 
also  to  the  naive  simpUdty  ol  her  actfaig  ia  her  favaoiiu  partly 
aoch  as  Aarioa,  Alice  or  Afsthsw  la  ihiia  aad  otltfa  aha 
had  tha  psadoaa  quality  of  coaviEtha,  aad  Ideaiiflad  beeHll 

with  the  chaiatlaw she  represented  with  a  thoroughness  rare  la 
her  day.  Unharmed  by  t  he  perils  of  a  stage  career,  she  was  a 
model  of  rc(  titude,  gcnen  ity  and  straightforHardne&s,  carrying 
the  last  quality  mio  a  certain  blunt  directness  of  manner  that 
was  sometimes  rather  surtling.  CJ.  A.  F.  M.) 

UHDAU.  PAUL  (1839-  ),  German  dramatist  and  novelist, 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  on  the 
jrd  of  June  iSjq.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Halle  and  suba^uently  in  Leipaig  aad  Badin.  He  spent  five 
years  in  Padl  to  further  his  studies,  acting  meanwhile  aa  foteiga 
correspoitetto  German  papers.  After  his  return  to  QmaMV  ia 
1865  he  lN»c«MwliB  Jottcaaliim  hi  Dtmaklori  and  Elhcrfddk 
In  it7»  ha  fMMM  An  mmt  Blatf  at  Leipdg}  ftaai  it|a  to 
i8gs  headltad  the  Beriui  waaUy,  DU  Cetimmt;  aad  ia  ttjt 
he  faoaded  tha  wcO-haown  monthly,  Nord  und  Sad,  wUdt 
be  continued  to  edit  until  1 90)  Two  Uioks  of  ira>nd»  4lat 
Venaitn  (DUsscldorf,  1864)  and  A  us  i'jris  (Stuttgart,  1865), 
were  followed  by  some  volunus  of  critical  studies,  written  in 
a  light,  satirical  vein,  which  at  once  made  him  famous.  These 
were  Harmlose  Brief e  cints  dentschen  KUimUulttn  (Ixipzig, 
a  voK,  1870).  Utderne  Uarchen  fUr  grout  Ki»dtr  (Leipsig, 
1870)  and  Littraritckt  RucisichtsiosifMlm  (Leipsift  t87t|« 
He  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  court  thMtre  at  MeiningM 
in  1895,  but  removed  to  Berlin  in  1899,  where  be  bccaan 
Baaa(Br  at  Uw  JBciUbv  Zhsataci  aad  suhaaqaaatlyf  aatil  iipefi 
«C  the  OaatadM  TiaaMKi  Be  had  begaa  Ms  4i»aritff  carat 
fai  t86g  with  Jfer<i«,  the  first  of  a  long  seriea  of  pky»-hl 
wUch  he  diqiUycd  a  mnaikable  talent  for  stage  effect  aad 
a  command  of  witty  and  lively  dialogue.  Among  the  rooce 
famous  were  Maria  und  .Uu;,</Jc«j  (1S7J),  TonU  ThtrtiO 
(1876),  Cnsftn  I.ra  (1870),  Die  Knte  (1805).  Dtr  Abend  (i8<)6), 
Dtr  licrr  im  Ilause  (ii>99),  So  ich  dir  (1003),  and  he  adapted 
many  plays  by  Dumas,  Augier  and  Sardou  for  the  German 
stage.  Five  volumes  of  his  plays  have  been  published  (Berlin, 
187^1888).  Some  of  his  volumes  of  short  stories  acquired 
great  pcpdaiity,  noUbly  Herr  und  Frau  Btwtr  (Biealao,  i8S>) 
and  regfMllVf  and  andert  Cetckkklen  (Bredaa,  itSj).  A 
BOvd^cqBeBce  entitled  BorUm  iadaded  Ar  Mc*  dm 
Wtitm  (StMtgart.  i88«.  loth  ed.  teoj^,  Amm  Mtkkm  (iMli 
9th  ed.  190s)  and  Spitien  (1S88,  8th  cd.  t^).  Later  novds 
Dk  Gtim/m  {Brealaa.  i«04).  XMe  MvOMsa*  ilfl)* 
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Air  KDug  tH-in  SiJi'n  (Brcslau,  x8q8).  His  earlier  lioda  on 
MMn  (Leipzig.  i8;i)  and  At/red  de  MuuH  (Brrlin,  1877) 
WK  Mlowtd  by  some  volumes  of  dramatic  and  literary  criiu  i->n., 
Guammatt  AuSmh  (B«rlui,  1875),  Dramatmrguiikt  Blctta 
ISntnfan,  a  vob^  1873,  new  aeries,  Breilftv,  t  valk), 
V0t$fUk  91^  4m  TtMkr  (Bwlu,  189$). 

IBs  blMbar,  ROBOtf  LlMMV  (b.  was  ■  wdMuwwn 

diplomatnt  and  author.  His  novels  and  tales  were  collected 
in  iSoj  (Bertin,  6  vob.).  The  moat  attractive,  such  as  Retst- 
gi-fdhrirn  and  Drr  linnf  Ili'lhudert  deal  with  the  Bfe  of  Euro- 
pean rcsi<Jenu  in  the  Far  East. 

Sre  Hadlich.  Pud  IMtm  ak  tnwMtMkr  DidOer  (sad  cd.. 
BerUn,  1876). 

UlfDAU,  a  town  and  pleasure  report  in  the  Itingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  central  point  o(  the  transit  trade  bctwei-n 
that  country  and  Switzerland,  situated  on  two  Islands  ufi  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Coaataacc  tutp,  (1905)  6sji 
The  town  is  a  terminus  o(  the  VonilbCit  niMyf  M>d  of  the 
Mtial^Uwlati  Hae  of  the  Bavariaa  state  laOwaysi  aad  is 
«sossct«d  vfihthtoMdBlBadbQthbrawsedeBbcHgeaiid^ 
•  nUway  cubankmeat  erected  In  1853.  There  are  a  royal 
palace  and  an  old  and  a  new  town-hall  (the  older  one  having 
bfi  n  bi);lt  in  14:?  am!  restored  in  iSS6-iSSSl.  museum  and 
a  niunici5<.3!  library  "itli  interesting  mauu^t rijj'.!,  ;invl  a  collection 
o(  Bible-;  a'so  (hsM  .-.I,  cornmercial  and  industrial  schools. 
Tht  harbour  m'.i>  h  (rcquentcd  by  steamers  from  Constance 
ami  i^tlicr  plarcs  on  the  lake.  ThtTC  arc  also  yj'.y.r  Ronian 
rcmjins,  the  Hcidcnmaucr,  and  a  fine  modern  fountain,  the 
Rcii  hsbrunncn.  Op}>ositc  the  custom-house  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Bavarian  Ising  Maximilian  II.,  erected  in  1856. 

Cll  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  there  was  a  Roman 
aam  the  cUfi  TUmU,  aad  the  aHtheotk  records  of  Liodaa 
dcte  bach  to  the  ead  of  the  ydi  ceMttry.  when  ft  wm  kaoifii 
m  Llntowa.  In  UJ4,  <r  aufltr,  It  became  a  free  imperial 
tawn;  in  13J1  it  Jotaed  the  BnMaa  league,  and  in  1531  became 
a  member  of  the  lea^e  of  Schmalkalden,  having  just  previously 
accepted  the  reformed  doctrines.  In  1647  it  was  inefTectually 
besieged  by  the  Swedes,  In  1H04  it  lost  its  imperial  privileges  and 
pa^-ii-d  to  .'Xustria,  bving  transferred  to  Bavaria  in  1805. 

s,  ,  Hi.ntl.in,  Lindau,  tor  altem  ukJ  jetzl  (Lindau,  1871);  and 
^tcttncr^,  tukrcT  dutch  Lindau  und  Um^bungfn  (Lindau,  1900). 

LINDEN,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  3  m. 
S.W.  by  rail  from  the  city  o(  that  name,  of  which  it  practically 
formi  a  suhuthk  aad  btm  irfrfcb  it  is  separated  by  the  Ihmc. 
"PP"  ((9«S)  S7M*'  ft  has  a  tea  atodetD  towB>ball,  aad  a 
'        aad  atbar  acbooh.  Chief  aawac  its  iadintries  arc 

mi  tha 


UNDBSAT.  ROBERT,  of  Rticottie  (c.  isje-«.  1590),  Scottbh 
Mstorian,  of  the  family  of  the  Lindesays  of  the  Byres,  was  bom 
at  Pitscotlie,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  Fifc.hirc,  which  lu-  hi M 
in  lease  at  a  later  period.  His  Hisiork  and  Cronulrs  of  Sccli^nJ, 
the  <i::ly  work  by  which  hr  i.<  rcmcmbcrcHi,  is  described  as  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Hector  Doecc,  translated  by  John 
Betlcndcn.  It  covers  the  period  from  1437  to  1565,  and, 
though  it  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  chronidc  of  short 
entries,  is  not  without  passages  of  great  pictureaqtidicss.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  use  of  it  in  Marmion;  and,  in  ipite  of  its 
tMWCvacy  in  details,  it  is  useful  for  the  social  history  of  the 
pariad.  Uadsssy'sshasaiBthe  Crtiricht  ■waaieaetaBy  sawstd 
ta  flod  with  1565;  but  Dr  kmm  Urnkv  cmmim  that  tha 
frmak  account  of  the  eveats  CBMattad  with  Mny  SlMtt 
between  156$  and  157s  contained  la  aaa  «!  tta  MIBk  is  by 
his  hand  and  was  or.ly  suppressed  bcSBM  ft  VM  IM MttM 
in  its  record  of  contctnixjrary  aflairs. 

Till-  Ih  .lnrie  and  Crontclti  wa»  first  published  in  1718.-  A  complete 
edition  oi  tbe  text  (a  vol*.),  bawd  on  the  Loing  MS.  No.  a  18  in  the 
BfliverMty  of  Ediabiiiih|  «m  published  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society 
■^■^  of  Aeneas  J.  O.  Mackay.  The 
ef  J«ta  Sntt  Of  HaMnhill.1a  fvllcr. 
ilk  oa  nanlMb  a  baaar  MViMBBUivc 


in  1809  under  the  eiDton^p  of_Aoneas  J 

MS.,  lormrrly  in  the 


•ad.  though  in  a  laHT 
«f  Uadetay's  text. 


revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Bemay  (Enre).  BefettlheHewhUua 
he  was  an  atotat  at  Bemay  He  acted  as  procurenr-syndk  til 
the  distna  of  Bemay  during  the  session  of  the  Constituent 
Aascnbly  Appotnied  deputy  to  the  Lcstalattvc  Aiaeoiblr 
and  auhaequenily  to  lis  Oaamation,  be  attabMd  eoaddoalii 
promnaaee.  He  «aa  vcqr  hoadk  to  tha  kuHL  taahM  a 
Rapport  far  Jar  erma  rat^aMr  d  isalt  OapM  (loa  af  Deeenbcr 
179:),  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  without  appeal  or 
respite.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Rcvolutionar>'  Tribunal  and  ronlributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Girondists.  .-Ss  mcnil>cr  of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety, 
he  devoted  himself  particularly  tu  ;he  q  jcstio.n  of  IwiJ  supplies, 
ond  it  was  only  by  dint  of  dogged  pcrs<-vcrancc  and  great  ad- 
ministrative lak-tit  that  he  was  succcvsfid  in  copmg  with  this 
difTicult  problem.  He  had  meanwhile  been  Mnt  to  suppress 
revolts  in  the  districts  of  Rh6oe,  Eure,  Calvados  and  Finistittv 
where  be  had  been  able  to  pursue  a  condliatofy  policy.  Vrlthool 
being  formally  opposed  to  RobespieTre,  he  did  not  support  tun, 
aad  he  waa  tha  aalK  aMinbar  of  the  CaasaidMae  «f  Pidrik  Safay 
«ba  did  aat  ri|B  tha  ordar  Dor  tha  aucotliMi'af  Danton  aad 
bit  party.  la  a  like  spirit  of  moderatiOB  be  opposed  the 
Thcrmidoriaa  reaction,  and  defended  Barfee,  BiOaud-Varennc 
tbe  CoUot  d'ltebois  from  the  accusations  launched  against  thcia 
on  the  j»nd  of  March  i7gs.  Himself  denounced  on  the  toih 
of  May  1795,  he  was  defended  by  his  brother  Thomas,  but  only 
escaped  condemnation  by  the  vote  of  amnesty  of  the  4th  nf 
Brumaire,  year  1\'  (:(>th  of  October  1705)  He  was  mir.istrr 
of  finance  from  tbe  iSth  of  June  to  the  9lh  of  November  1799, 
but  refused  office  under  the  Consulate  and  4ha  lapiiai  b 
1816  be  was  proscribed  by  tbe  Restoration  govemntcnt  as  a 
regicide,  and  did  not  return  to  France  until  just  before  Ul 
death  aa  tha  iTtb  «(  Fcbnaiy  aSac.  His  bnthcr  Thaau 
■HdaaaM  Man  «»•  CsaitiutfaBal  hMhap  aadMteat 


LINDLET,  JOHN  (iroo-1865).  English  botanist,  was  lorn 
on  the  5th  of  February  i79<)  at  Catton,  near  Norwich,  where 
his  f.itbcr,  Geor^^t  l.indley,  authur  o!  A  Guide  to  Ike  Orihori 
and  KtUl.cn  Gr.rdm,  owned  a  nursery  garden.  He  was  educated 
at  Norwich  gr.in.niar  scfaooL  His  first  publication,  in  1819, 
a  translation  of  tbe  Analyse  dm  fmti  of  L.  C  M.  Richard,  was 
followed  in  iSsa  aa  original  UtmpttMa  Rosarum,  with 
desctiptiaaa  af  Mtripadaa,  and  dnmtap tMcaiad  by  himself, 
and  la  ttti  tflrjfaawraMia  ZHglfslfaai,  aad  hy  «■  Ohserratioas 

to  tha  Vmmm  Sadety.  Shortly 
baia  iia  waa  aagagcd  by  J.  C 
Laodaa  tawikatha  descriptive  portion  of  tbe  EncycUpatdk  ^ 
Ptanls.  fh  Ui  tiAwurs  on  this  undertaking,  which  was  completed 
in  iS;o,  he  became  convinced  o!  the  siipciiority  of  the  "  natural  " 
system  of  A.  L.  dc  Jussicu,  as  disiinguishcd  from  the  "  artificial  " 
system  of  Li.Tnarus  followed  in  the  Encyclof>c(dia;  the  con» 
viction  found  exiirtssion  in  A  Synopsis  of  British  Flora,  arranftd 
otcordtHg  til  thi:  Xjiurcl  Order  (1829)  and  in  An  Introdudian 
to  tkt  Natural  System  0}  Botany  (1830).  In  1819  Lindley,  who 
since  iSas  had  been  assistant  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  University 
CoUega,  LoadoB,  uddch  ha  latalned  till  i860;  he  lectured  also 
aa  bauiagr  fM  rtSt  at  tha  Bayal  laaiitutka,  aad  Iroas  1896 
ak  tha  Balaaie  Oardaai^  Chalsaa.  Bufng  his  prafaasariaM 
he  wsote  many  sdeatifie  aad  popular  works,  besides  eQOtri« 
bntfaig  larsely  to  the  Botaniai!  Register,  of  which  he  was  ediM 

for  auay  years,  and  tn  thf  C  :r,>nu-r\:  Ch'.'i::d(,  in  idtich  hi 
bad  diarge  of  the  hurntuitural  department  from  1841.  HeaH 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal.  Linncan  and  Geological  SodstlBa,  Ihdirf 
nt  Tumham  Green  on  the  1st  of  November  i86s- 

Bo<jd<-s  thovr  alreadv  mentioned,  hit  works  include  An  0»i>iM 
of  the  Ftrst  PrtnttfUi  ofUorticuUure  ( 1 832).  ^  n  Oulitnt  of  ike  StntOifi 
and  Pkytiolory  of  PlanU  (18^).  A  Natural  System  «/  Botany  (iij6)< 
Tke  Fossil  Flora 


ory  of  PlanU  (1832).  A  Natural  System  «/  Botany  tioja. 
nira  ef  Croat  BrSaiH  (with  WOUam  HBtton.  i8ii-t8M 
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ummt,  wmkma,  unhlby.  ba«mi  (i8a»-  1. 

I  ol  Jobs  IMiSty  (7.*.),  tw  ~ 
on  the  99th  at  NovoriMt  tMA  Bt 
Mtaettcd  It  IMvenity  Cc^rge  Scbool,  and  nMdied  for  a  time 

at  UiuversJty  College,  Londrri.  was  caIIcJ  tolhc  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1S50,  and  bc^ean  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  1S55  he  published  An  JntrodutHon  U>  tke  Study  aj 
Jurisprudenee,  consisting  of  a  traiutlation  of  the  general  part  of 
ThiLaul's  System  dcs  PundckUn  RcclUt.  with  copious  notes.  In 
libo  b*  publhbed  io  two  votuniM  im  Tnatm  m  th«  Lam  of 
Partnership,  induding  iu  Apptkaiiom  to  JohU  Slock  and  lihtf 

boiht  wtt  Ijmim  to  Imsmi  JLindUy  «n  Companks  and 
Uidkf  m  PutmMp.  Bt  Immm  a  Q.C.  in  January  187J. 

In  1S74  he  xv.-ui  elected  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  c»f  which 
he  was  treasurer  in  1S04.  In  he  was  appointed  a  ju&tkc  of 
common  pleas,  the  appointment  of  a  chancery  barrister  to  a 
fw«m<7n-law  court  being  jtutiticd  by  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity 
then  shortly  to  be  brought  about,  in  ibcorj-  at  all  events,  by 
the  Judu^iure  Acts.  In  pursuance  <A  the  ctungcs  now  made 
be  became  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  division  of  the  High 
Ceurt  of  Justice,  and  in  1880  of  the  queen's  bench  division.  In 
Ifli  he  was  raised  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  made  a  privy 
CMtiidllM.  In  1897,  hatA  Jtntiw  Undlcgr  wccwdwl  Imd 
■dMr  M- OMKr  «r  til*  iall%  and  in  T|do  !■  Ml  oNrii  m  M  of 
appeal  in  ordiiury  with  a  life  peerage  and  the  title  of  Baron 
Lindiey.  He  resigned  the  judidal  post  in  190$.  Lord  Lindlcy 
w.is  the  last  scrjcant  at-law  appointed,  and  the  last  judge  to 
wear  the  scrjeant'»  coif,  or  rather  the  black  patch  reprasenting 
it,  on  the  judicial  wig.  He  married  in  1S53  SMdl  StfiMiBe. 
daughter  4^  Edward  John  Teale  Lee<d6. 

UNDLET,  WILLIAM  (1808-1900),  English  engineer,  was  bom 
In  London  on  the  7th  of  September  itoB,  aad  became  a  pupil 
under  Fronds  Gile<(,  whom  he  assisted  iodM^pung  the  Newcastle 
MdCteiirit  Mid  tilt  Loadw  aBdSmdnMpianMilii 
Bilkiid  iboot  iSjrt  «w  oppd  for  a  H«eti 
in  vaitoas  parts  of  EumpMi  and  then  returned,  as  engmcer-in- 
chief  to  the  Hamburg-Bergedorf  railway,  to  Hamburg,  near 
which  city  he  h.vl  received  his  early  c<luC3lion,  and  lo  which  he 
Was  de&iincd  tosi.ind  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Baron  Hauss- 
mann  to  Paris.  His  first  achievemc  nl  was  to  drain  the  Hammcr- 
brook  marshes,  and  so  add  &omc  I4<X3  acres  to  the  available  area 
of  the  cit>'.  His  real  opportunity,  however,  came  with  the  great 
fire  which  broke  out  00  the  stJi  o(  M^y  (841  and  burned  for  three 
days.  He  was  entrusted  wfth  tfel  dbMioii  of  the  operations  to 
check  Itsipwad,— dtbataoafiM— h>adi_ 
the  Uowfflffvp  oi  d»  torn  IhI,  liw^t  Idi  lis  Into 
vMi  tkt  nriK  who  pwdkMail  t»  sm  la  Ua  an  Eng}»h  agent 
ckaifed  witli  tlie  destnictkm  of  the  port  «f  Hunbtrrg.  After  the 
ertlRction  of  the  fire  lie  was  appotnte<l  consulting  engineer  to 
the  senate  and  town  council,  to  the  Water  Board  and  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  He  began  .  .I'l  i  li!  construction  of  a  complete 
sewerage  system  on  principles  *iiitb  did  not  escape  criticism, 
but  which  experience  showed  lo  be  good.  Between  1S44  and 
i%4%  water-works  were  tttabUshed  from  his  desigiu,  the  intake 
from  the  Elbe  being  at  Rothenburgsort.  Subddence  tanks  were 
OMd  lor  itaiieitioB,  but  in  iSsit  «iMB  designed  Jaife  c»- 
iwnrawb  In  «iM  Uw  nlMtittiilea  of  aaaMknoioB,  iMA, 
"Q^vwer,  ma  aal  adapiad  vaifl  tha  cMna  «|>MeiMlc  af  it^a- 
1893  had  showa  tiie  fWy  of  fAe  oppwHfcm  dliictad  afibM;  it. 
ia  1846  he  erected  the  Hamburg  gas-works;  public  baths  and 
*»»h-lKHises  were  built,  and  large  CAten.^ions  to  the  pent  executed 
acc irding  to  his  plans  in  1854;  and  he  supcr\-i.scd  the  construc- 
tion of  the  AiliMia  ga.i  and  water  works  in  1R55.  Among  other 
services  he  rendered  to  the  cHty  may  be  mentioned  the  irigono- 
metr?cal  survey  executed  between  iJMS  and  i860,  and  the 
-conduct .of  the  negotutians  which  in  iSjs  resulted  m  the  sale  of 
t>>.c  '  Stealjmrd"  ea  tbt  bnks «f  tha  Hmmb  InkNigiBg  to  it 
)o>ntly  wlthtlwtwoiMbtrIIaiiMatktMrBt.Bi«aettaadLf!bKlt. 
**__^Wo  he  left  Hamburg,  and  during  the  remaining  nineteen 
if  his  prpfrttional  practice  be  was  napomiblc  for  many 


WatNv,  fcrtfc,  iMiialdoirfMto 

BaaeL  In  Fraidsfatt  be  ooBotnicted  sewerage  works  on  the 
same  principles  aa  those  be  foQowcd  in  Hamburg,  and  the  system 
was  widely  imitated  not  oi.!  .'  in  Kurope,  but  also  in  America. 
He  was  also  consulted  in  rtsaiii  to  water  works  at  Berlin,  Kiel, 
J^tralsund,  Sicltin  and  Leipzig;  he  aiUiscd  the  New  River 
Company  of  London  on  the  odoption  of  the  constant  supply 
system  in  1851;  and  he  was  commisMoned  by  the  British 
Covenunmit  to  carry  out  various  mxks  ia  Heliigol>nd«  iwdiiriing 
the  big  retauiiag  wall  "  Am  Fabo^**  8e  died  at  T  ~ ' 
London,  on  the  asadaf  May  t^aa. 

WKM,  MABX  PBAAtt  (f8i9HiS||),  DnMk  fl... 
of  EN||hHM*k  ^Mtt  «as  bom  la  I««dw  an  tbi  sMi  of 
Septemar  ifi^.  Be  wtnt  t»  BaiUid  trbiB  tdnctcen  years  of 

age,  and  once  established  there  as  a  private  teacher  of  the 
English  language,  he  M>on  m.vJc  up  his  rr.ind  to  remain.  In 
1S4:  he  passed  his  cxamin.Ttion  at  Aruhem,  qualifying  him 
as  a  profos<-:>r  of  English  in  Holland,  subsequently  becoming  a 
teacher  o(  the  English  language  and  literature  at  the  g^'mn.asiuni 
in  that  town.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  Breda.  MeaawUk  Lincki 
had  obtaiaed  a  thowwii^  gcMp  of  the  Dutch  language,  partly 
dnriag  Ms  itadeM  jrean  at  Utiacbt  Uatvenity,  where  in  1854  ha 
gained  the  degiaa  of  d«ei«r  Hi  Itamae.  Uapmidanqrtetb* 
t«o  languages  lad  Um  «a  tmalatfl  Idto  Datdk  mend  aC  tiM 
vk-orks  of  Dickens,  Thackeny  and  others,  and  afterwards  also  of 
Fielding,  Sterne  and  Walter  Scott.  Some  of  Lindo's  translations 
bore  the  imprint  of  hasty  and  careless  work,  and  all  were  veiy 
unequal  in  quality.  His  name  is  much  more  likely  to  endure 
as  the  writer  ol  humorous  original  sketches  and  novelettes  in 
Dutch,  which  be  published  under  llie  pseudonym  of  De  Oude 
Herr  Smits  ("  OM  Mr  Smits  ").  Among  the  most  popuhir  arcs 
Brinen  en  Onffmzrmingtn  ("Letters  and  Confessions,"  tSjj^ 
With  three  "  Continiiatioflt'^;  famUie  vch  0ns  ("  Fandfy  of 
Om,"  1855);  Btkentcnistm  tmwJtum  O^m  ("  Ccalciiie»  «C 
a  Yotmg  Udy."  1858):  C/MtaAiiAr ««  IK  Affte*  am  ITPmi 
if  Httr  Janus  Snor  ("  Extracts  from  the  Diaiy  of  the  late  Mr 
Janus  Snor,"  i96%\:  Typen  ("  Typca,"  1871);  and,  particularly. 
AfdrukkfH  win  '  '  .-  'cK  ("  Im[)re*sions  from  ImprrsMons," 
tS^'l.  reprinied  :i:aiiy  nines).  The  lail-Datncd  was  written  in 
coUabomtion  w  ith  Lodc  wyl;  Mulder,  who  contributed  .".oine  of  its 
drollest  whimsicalities  of  Dutch  life  and  charscier,  which,  for 
that  rcaMjn,  arc  almost  untranslatable.  Ixxlcwyk  Mulder  and 
Lindo  also  founded  together,  and  carried  on.  for  a  CQn&td«rable 
time  alone,  tbtNedeHattduheSpttteSor  ("The  Dutch  Spectator"), 
a  Ikmiy  iiMfctr,  aim  MddUwd  at  Xba  liafae.  vUdi  bean  laito 
wMaAlaart  taHa  Wngiiib  fiwfatyrf  .and  adddi  ra^am  iwadwd 
lu  flNaUM  papuhiity  and  lataenca  «Aen  Vanaacr  eMttrihaud 
to  it  a  brMiaat  weekly  lettenoidertbe  fanciful  title  of  Vlugmaiea 
("Swifts").  Lindo's  serious  origin.al  Dutch  uiiliii^'s  he  pub- 
limbed  under  his  own  name,  the  principal  one  being  De  Opktmst 
en  Out^  iki'His; lifi  Erf,fhckc  Volk  ("  Tlie  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  British  People,"  2  vols.  1S6S-1S74) — a  valu.il/le 
histor)'.  Lo<kw\k  Mulder  published  in  iS77-iS7g  a  collected 
edition  of  Lindo  s  writings  in  five  volumes,  and  (here  has  since 
been  a  popular  reissue.  Lindo  was  appointed  an  inspector  of 
priaiaiy  •(^Kwls  in  the  province  of  South  Holland  ia  1865,  a  pott 
ba  bddantil  his  death  at  Tbe  Hague  on  the  olh  af  Maitb  1899. 

LnmAT.  the  family  name  of  tba  caill  «f  Ciawiofl  Tha 
family  is  one  of  great  antiquity  in  Seotboid,  ibt  earthtt  to  irttla 
in  that  country  being  Sir  Waller  de  I.indesf.l,  who  attended  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  after*-ards  King  David  I.,  in  his  coloniaalion 
of  the  Lowlands  early  in  the  isth  century.  The  descendants  of 
Sir  Waller  (li\-i<led  into  three  branches,  one  ol  which  held  lite 
baronies  of  I.ambcrton  in  Scotland,  and  Kcnd.al  and  Molesworth 
in  England;  anotlMr  held  LuiI{K3.s  and  Crawford  ia  ScoUaad 
and  half  Limed  in  England;  and  a  third  held  Brenevllk  aad 
Byres  ia  Seotbuid  cad  amabi  bmb,  wi  kgr  hamaial  i«M»ar 
England.  Tba  beads  of  aR  tbCM  bfaadwa  aal  ai  baMaa  Ib  11* 
Scottish  parliament  for  more  than  two  hundred  yean  before  ibe 
elevation  «f  the  chief  of  the  house  to  aa  catldom  io  1598.  The 
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<U1«,  from  whiditberitfeoltkeatfManbdcfivM^imDtWtnh 
century  till  the  doM  of  the  15th,  wfarn  It  p«n4  lO thi DoM^M 

eark  of  Angm.   See  Csawtokd,  Eabu  Ot 
S-.-  A.  W.  C.  UnAay.  afterwanit  «ri  flf  Crawford,  Lhaef  At 
Memtnr  of  the  Uoints  *f  Cnmftri  tmd  BdcMrrts  (3  vob.. 

I843  .1111; 

LINDSAY.  .1  town  and  port  of  cntr>'  of  Ontario,  Caaaila,  and 
capital  of  N'Ktoria  county,  on  the  Scugof;  tivcr,  57  m  N  K.  of 
Toronto  by  rail,  on  the  Canadian  PacUic  railway,  arni  at  the 
juncuon  of  the  Port  Hope  and  Ualiburton  branches  and  the 
Midland  diviMon  of  ibe  Grand  Trunk  nilwmy.  Pop.  (igoi )  ;ooj. 
It  has  steamboat  coouniiiiicatioti,  bjr  way  o(  the  Trent  canal, 
idtli Lake  ScoMUd  the  poet*  on  the  Trent  syiUm.  It  contains 
Wir  tad  pte  mBi.  aciicakual  iapknant  and  otiMT  faaories. 

umsnr,  momun  {uts-Ofm,  Eai^  uwoiogjiaa. 

«is  boni  in  UidiQewidi,  Cbcahin,  «■  tlw  solb  «t  Jot  17*3. 

and  was  educat  cd  at  the  Leeds  Free  School  and  at  St  John's 
College.  Cambndgc,  where  in  1747  he  became  a  felkwr.  For 
tome  lime  he  held  a  rur.ac>-  in  SpitalfieMs,  lyondon,  and  from 
1754  to  1756  he  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  then  prcscnicil 
U>  the  livizkg  of  Kirkby-Wiskc  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  exchanging 
it  for  that  ol  Piddktown  in  Dorsetshire,  he  removed  in  1 763  to 
Ctfterkk  in  Yorkshire.  Here  about  1764  be  founded  one  of  the 
int  Sunday  schools  in  England.  Meanwhile  be  had  hegaa  to 
^f*^mim  ^t-T.i«Sf  vigfn,  and  to  be  troubkd  in  cooscieDce 
•teM  tMr  ftw litMiry  tritk  Iht  Aa^gkm  belief;  since  1769 
the  Intinate  friendship  of  Joifph  MMhgr  M  tcmd  IS  iMUr 
his  scruples,  and  in  i;7i  he  tmtod  «lth  FiMdi  Bkdtlwne, 
archdeacon  of  Cleveland  (his  father-in-law).  John  Jebb  (17J6 

1786)  ,  Christopher  W>'\'ill  (1740-18*1)  and  Edmund  Law  170J- 

1787)  ,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  preparing  a  petition  '.o  parliament 
with  the  prayer  that  clcrg)-men  of  the  church  ami  Kr-i'lu^t'''  oi 
the  universities  might  be  rclievcil  from  tin:  bunli  n  o(  i-ubstr.b.ng 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  "  restored  to  their  undoubted 
rights  as  Protestants  of  inierpreling  Scnpture  for  themselves." 
Two  hundred  and  &fty  fipMtures  were  'r''*-^'rr'i  but  in  February 
tnt  tbe  House  of  ritrwi*rt  declined  e«(Bt*HCilwr  tbc  petition 
tgr  a  B^arty  d  s>7  «•  nt  tbe  advcm  MM  1M»  MpMlfld  in  the 

ymr,  tad  in  thi  tad  flf  tm,  Miini  ■»  piwpect  of 
within  the  church  the  idicf  vbia  Ma  eoodcace 
denanded,  Lindsey  resigned  his  vicarage.  In  Aprfl  1774  he 
began  to  ron'lutt  Unit.irijn  scr\iir'>  in  a  room  in  Essex  Street, 
SiraniJ,  London,  where  first  a  cliuri  li,  .ind  afterwards  the  Uni- 
tarian ofiiccs,  were  established.  IKrc  lie  rtmaincd  till  1703. 
«hen  he  resigned  his  charge  in  favour  of  John  Disney  (i7-tt>- 
1816).  who  like  himself  had  left  the  established  •  hunh  and  had 
hHiMBf  his  OoUcafue.  He  died  on  tbe  3rd  of  November  1808. 

LIndsty's  eMef  work  U  An  nittoneal  Vim  ef  the  StaU  of  lie 
OMhinait  Dotlnnt  and  W'orihip  from  the  Rrferm:Atrn  j,  car  otm 
Times  (1783);  in  il  he  rlaim«.  amongsl  orli-  r*.  ll^rnrt  I  1  lot»on 
S.  Cbrke.  Hanlly  .mil  Sir  I  Newton  for  the  I'r.itarian  vU-w  His 
other  publications  mcliide  Apflcry  on  Ristgnint  A*  Vuarap  ef 
CaUeruk  (1774).  and  Seqnei  to  the  AfoUty  (i77*).  T%*  Bock  of 
Cmmm  Pramr  nfmmti  aumdimt  I*  nr  M*"  ytl^elttlh  SamuH 
CUrk*  (I774}t  Duurtalmu  m  the  Pnfau  to  Si  Jokn't  Getpd  and 
on  praying  lo  JtmU  Ckntt  (1779):  Vtmiuiat  Frir :tUu:r..ir  i-SM; 
Cor.:r' lahmtl  MpMt  CkHsHan  Idolatry  (179J)  an  I  (  .;  ,■•  .  (>«;  m 
the  Div.Hf  Gttrrrnment.  thmcinf  that  tvrrythtrtf  '•■<'-!  1  <  nd  for 
(Mtf  to  all  ( iHoJ).  1  »o  volume*  of  SrrmoHS.  uij»;  ^fif"ff!uilf  proyrrs 
annesrii.  wen-  puhlishril  (^Histhumoutly  in  1810;  and  a  volume  of 
Mim,  tri,  by  Tliomas  LUI>ham.  appeared  in  1612. 

UMmBfiM,  flOSTAF  (1&19-1001),  Swedish  palaeootokicist. 
VMbOtaai  WiabyinGotlaadmtbesTthof  Angoat  1899.  In 
iM  he  emtnpj  the  mkmmf  at  I^Hia.  and  in  a$4  he  toak 
Ina  doctct^  dcfpw«  Hsvfai^  aftradnl  s  cowne  of  lactafBs  to 

Stockholm  by  S.  T..  Lovfn,  he  became  ini  erected  in  the  ioolog>' 
of  the  Baltic,  and  published  sever.^!  papers  on  he  invertebrate 
fauna,  and  suV)5equcnily  on  the  fishes.  In  1R5G  he  became  a 
school  teacher,  and  in  1S5S  a  maMer  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Wisby.  His  leisure  w.ts  devoted  in  ri  -i  arches  on  thr  (ii'a;U  of 
the  Sihuian  locka  of  Codaod,  induding  the  conb,  brachiapods, 
pHMi>idi,il»iHd| 


also  remains  of  the  fish  Cydtkupit  Sum  Wflslock  Beds,  and 
(«rkh  T.  Thocell)  a  scorpion  Pabmfkmmi  fl—  I  iiiHii  11  Beds  at 
WWqr.  Hadrtmninwithett— 1 
CdcuUi  lad  wUk  he 
pom  of  northern  Eawpe,  he  worked  espedaHy  at  the  Palaeowte 
fossOs  of  Sweden.  He  was  awarded  tbe  Murchison  medal  by  the 
Gtologjcil  Socirtv  of  London  in  iSgj.  In  1876  he  was  apjxjintcd 
keeper  of  the  fossil  Invcrlcbrasa  in  the  Slate  Museum  at  Stovk- 
holm,  where  he  dn-d  on  the  ibih  of  May  iivoi. 

See  obituary  (with  portrait),  by  F.  A.  Bather,  in  Ceol.  Uai 
(Ji.ly  1901).  p.  iM. 

LIMDUS.  one  of  tbe  three  chief  cities  of  the  island  of  Rhodia 
before  their  synoecism  in  the  diy  of  Rhodes.  It  is  situated  on  thi 
E.  side  oi  the  isiaad,  and  haa  a  finely  ptaocd  acropolis  oa  t 
pre  Jpi  w  MB,  ni  a  pod  aafJ  harbour  ja»  K.  of  iu  Recaal 
enavatkna  have  dlseomed  the  en|y  tanpb  <f  Alhrai  UndiB 
o«  tbe  Acropolis,  and  splendid  Propylaea  aad  a  ataircaae.  reaens- 
Uins  those  at  Athens.  The  sculptors  of  the  Laocoon  are  amons 
the  priests  of  Athena  Lindia.  whose  names  are  recorded  by  in- 
scriptions.  Some  early  tcr^iples  have  also  been  found,  and 
inv:ri;^>tions  cut  on  tbe  rock  recording  the  sacrifices  known  as 
BoL  icTia,  There  are  also  traces  of  a  theatre  and  rock-cut  tombs. 
On  tbe  Acn^Mlis  ia  a  castle,  built  by  tbe  knighu  in  the  14th 
century,  aad  aaagr  hoam  ha  the  ttwadwv  wash  cf  theaaaM 

date. 

See  Rnooia:  also  Cbr.  BUnkenbof  and  K*  F.  I 
cnk,  4t  Rktim  CCoganhnin.  1904-1917). 


from  tbe  primary  ooes  of  theead  or  cord,  aafmaion  of  objecte 

rn  a  row,  a  mark  or  stroke,  a  course  or  route  in  any  partiodir 

direction.  Tbe  word  i*  il<  rived  from  the  l.at.  tinea,  where  all 
these  meanings  may  be  founii,  but  some  appbcatioits  are  due 
more  directly  to  the  Lr.  /i'smc.  Lttua.  in  Latm,  meant  originally 
"  something  made  of  hemp  or  flax,"  hence  a  cord  or  thread, 
from  limiM,  flax.  "  Line  "  in  Lnglish  was  formerly  used  m  the 
sense  of  flax,  but  tbe  use  now  only  survives  in  tbc  technical 
name  for  the  fibres  of  flax  whca  aepuated  by  hfrkling  from  the 
tow  (see  Ldcsk).  The  ultimate  oriiia  ia  alio  eeea  la  the  vcib 
**  to  line,"  to  towfeoMlhlm  on  ibel 
••li^"«f  afMaHMviih 

la  iBiihtaiitire  eevwnal  dididrtnai  altheHae  aay  be  1 
according  to  the  aspect  fiMiitfdl  it  is  viewed.  The  qrathoycal 
genesis  of  a  line  from  the  aotloa  ef  a  point  b  tbe  basis  of  Eudid% 
definition,  -ifiOfttiil,  ii  t^*ot  arXartr  ("  a  liite  is  w  idihless 
length"),  and  in" a  suboequeni  definition  he  atTirms  that  the 
boundaries  of  a  line  are  points,  7pa><^^  6i  ripara  oimmul. 
The  line  appears  in  definition  6  as  tbe  boundary  of  a  surface: 
iri^avtlai  it  ripara  fpoMttai  ("  the  boundaries  of  a  surface 
arc  lines").  Another  synthetical  defittition,  also  treated  by 
tbc  ancirnL  Greeks,  but  not  by  Eucbd,  rcs&rds  the  line  at 
generated  by  the  BOtiea  of  a  point  (Mni  eipaine),  aad.  in  a 
similar  naaaw,  the  ''eiBiMe "  waa  Nfuiid  ae  the  Baa  «f  a 
hne,aada''aolid'*asthelhBof  asarface.  Produs  adopu  tUl 
\-iew,  styling  the  line  4mc4  in  respect  of  this  capacity.  Anialytieal 
definitions,  although  not  finding  a  place  in  the  Luclidean  treat* 
ment.  have  advantages  over  the  syr.thctical  derivation.  Thus 
the  bourid.irirs  of  a  vilid  may  define  a  plane,  the  edges  a  line, 
and  the  corners  a  point. or  a  secrionof  a  solid  may  define  the 
surface,  a  section  of  a  surface  the  line,  and  the  section  of  a  l:ne 
the  "  point."  The  notion  of  duncnsioos  follows  readily  from 
either  system  of  defimtioas.  The  solid  extends  three  ways^ 
tjt.  u  hu  length,  breadth  and  ihii  liBfM.  aad  ja  theieCnaa  thR»^ 
dioKnsional;  the  amface  haa  bieadlk  aad  kaflfc  aad  i»  thtedeae 

•leail;  aad  the  point,  havfait  Btldwr  fcagth,  hnadlfc  MT  dM^ 

ness  but  only  position,  has  no  dimensions. 

Tbe  definition  of  a  "  straight  "  line  is  a  matter  of  miKh  com- 
plexity.   Euclid  defines  it  as  the  Une  which  lies  evenly  w;tl»« 
respect  to  the  points  on  itself — »W«Ia  ypoii^j'^  ioTi*   fir'f  H 
Iffou  Toll  i^'  iairrift  CTftitiat  Mtroi'  Plito  dcfincr)  it   as  the 
hac  having  tu  niddle  point  hidden  fay  the  cads,  a  drftnitiim  of 
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light  A^chim(^do5  detel«Mnd#tlta»a»thBAHtMt  dkUnco 

between  two  pomts. 

A  bcucr  criterion  of  reclllinearity  is  that  of  Simplicius,  an 
Ar.iLiian  commentator  of  the  iOx  century;  Linta  rccla  al 
fuaeeumiiu*  suptr  duos  iptiut  alnmitaUt  rotala  non  motttur 
it  loco  suo  ad  alium  locum  ("a  itrai^t  line  is  OM  wiikh  when 
fOUtcd  about  its  iwo  extremilio  does  not  chiafitepasUioo  "). 
TUt  idea  wis  •■iikiysd  Iqr  Loihniu,  nd  bom  wMpidousIy 

The  dniwing  of  «  stnifht  Hoe  between  any  two  cEven  poiots 

fonns  the  subject  of  Euclid's  first  postulate — ^irifefBu  iarh 

ravTb^  arjfiilov  «iri  -^af  aritulor  ti^lan  •ypafiix^f  c/d'/ci', 
and  the  producing  of  a  straight  line  ooalinuously  in  a  straight 
line  is  treated  in  the  second  postulattoMlsa^pMldiVfltMcv 

For  a  i!otail(-<l  analysis  of  the  jjioir..  triral  notion  of  the  line  and 
rectiUncarity,  sec  W.  B.  Frankland,  Eiulut't  EUmenU  (iQCj).  In 
Mwlytical  tKunetiy  the  right  line  is  always  rcprcsentablc  by  an 
•qontlon  or  equation*  of  the  fim  degne;  thus  in  Cartnian  co- 
•tdlMlM  of  two  dimenuons  the  equation  i«  of  (he  form 
Ak+B>+C*0^  in  lri,tngular  coi>rtlinatc»  Aj:  +  By +  Cj -O.  In 
three-dimeniional  roordinatcs,  the  line  is  rrprc5cntt-d  by  two  linear 
equations.  (Nu  CjLiimliry,  AnaLYTICAi.J  Line  geometry  is  a 
branch  of  analytical  geometry  in  which  the  Itne  is  the  element,  and 

■0*  tlw  fahn  »  wUk  wdliiMy  —|yil<ri  giwmy  (so  CwMiinY. 

LrniQ. 

LIKE  ENGRAVING. t>n  plates  of  copper  or  steel,  the  method 
of  engraving  (7  s  ),  in  which  the  line  itself  is  hollowed,  whereas 
in  the  wixidcut  wht.n  the  line  is  to  print  black  it  is  left  in  relief, 
and  only  white  spaces  and  while  lines  are  boUowcd. 

The  art  of  line  engraving  has  been  pnctiMd  from  the  earliest 
■ges.  The  pnhiMotic  Astec  hatchet  ^ven  to  Humboldt  in 
Mexico  HM  JuM  m  truly  engraved  as  a  modem  ooppa--pkte 
which  maf  taantf  4  dMign  by  Fkuan;  tht  Alice  «iipnv> 
lit  tlHB  iIm  EsrofMui,  bac  It  li  tht  mm  aft.  Hm 

taipoTtant  dfccewiy  «hkh  akde  line  «B|r«vlag  one  of  the 
nultiplying  uts  «U  the  diieovery  bow  to  print  an  incised  line, 
which  was  hit  upon  at  last  byacrif'cr.t,  and  known  for  some  time 
before  its  real  utility  was  suspected.  Line  engraving  in  Kuropc 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  woodrut.  hut  to  the  chasing  on 
goldsmiths'  work.  The  goldsmiths  of  Florence  in  the  niidillc  of 
the  ISlh  century  were  in  the  habit  of  omamcniinK  ihcir  work* 
hy  meant  of  engraving,  after  which  they  fiUcd  up  the  hollows 
inoduced  by  tbe  borin  with  a  black  enamel  made  of  silver,  lead 
and  ndphur,  the  result  being  that  the  doiga  was  rendered  much 
m&n  MMt  by  the  oppositloa  o(  d»  eauad  and  tbe  metal. 
As  capavad  deriiB  aned  Op  In  thk  naaocr  «a»  «IW  a  afctf*. 
WhDrtaoldlowuInpngraetheaftiitcMUBet  teakwweU 
as  if  the  enamel  were  already  in  the  lines,  yet  he  did  not  She  to 
put  in  the  hard  enamel  prematurely,  as  when  once  It  was  act 
it  could  not  easily  be  pot  out  again.  He  therefore  took  a  sulphur 
cast  of  his  niello  in  pri.j^ri  'vi,  on  a  matrix  of  fine  clay,  and  filled 
uj)  the  lines  in  thf  sul|jhi:r  v.irh  l.impblack,  thus  en.'vbling  him- 
self to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  engraving.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  discovered  that  a  pnxrf  could  be  taken  on  damped  p.iper 
by  filling  tbe  cngnved  lines  with  a  certain  ink  and  wiping  it 
«S  the  surhiee  «f  tbe  plate,  sufficient  pressure  being  applied 
toiaahe  the  pnar  ■»  iaio  the  hollowed  liace  and  fel<±  the  ink 
oat  flf  them.  ThbwasthebeglaninsefplaleBilMlic.  Ihc 
aldio  engravers  thought  It  a  convodMl  «agr  «f  Mavlat  their 
work— the  metal  itself— as  It  saved  the  tnNMe  ef  the  mtphttr 
cast,  but  they  saw  no  further  into  the  future.  They  went  on 
engraving  nielli  just  the  same  to  ornament  plate  and  furniture; 
nor  was  it  until  the  i6th  century  ttiat  the  new  method  of  p;iiilinK 
was  carried  out  to  its  great  and  woniJerfii!  results.  There  are, 
however,  certain  differences  between  pl.uc  piiniinK;  and  block- 
printing  which  affect  the  essentials  of  art.  When  paper  is  driven 
into  a  line  so  as  to  fetch  the  ink  out  of  it,  the  line  may  be  of  un- 
inaglaable  finenoe,  it  will  print  aB  the  tame;  but  when  the 
paper  ti only  niatd  n/ea  a  laiwJ  Baa,  the  line  mmt  bavaaome 
appndahle  imriiiiiii.  itio  nanil  mgiawfai.  thmfMa^  cen  never 

ewcpt  h  a  fiMf  it  fm$  ha  ta  ddkate  m  plate  engnving. 
Again,  not  only  docs  platc-prinling  excel  Mock -print  big  in 
ddicacy  ;  it  excels  it  also  in  force  and  depth.  Theie  never  was. 


and  there  will  never  be,  a  woodcut  line  having  the  power  of  a 
deep  line  in*  plate,  for  in  block-priming  the  line  is  only  a  blackened 
surface  of  paper  slightly  impressed,  'l^)uTe.^.^,  lu  pUte-piiaiiaB ll 
is  a  cast  with  an  additional  thickness  of  printing  ink. 

The  most  important  of  tbe  tools  used  ia  line-engraving  is 
the  burin,  which  is  a  bar  of  steel  with  one  end  fixed  in  a  haadia 
rather  like  a  mushroom  with  one  side  cut  away,  tlie  barin  itattt 
being  shiped  so  tiist  the  cattim  cad  wlicn  shaipcncd  talHB  tha 
form  af  a  loeenge,  point  dawawawls.  Hia  bam  acta  caciljr 
like  a  plough;  it  makes  a  fanow  sad  tttms  oat  a  shaving  of 
metal  as  the  plough  turns  tbe  sot)  of  a  field.  The  burin,  however^ 
ij  ;)ushcd  while  the  plough  ;  ■,  [ujilf  i.  an;l  th!  .  pec-.iliar  character 
ul  the  burin,  or  graver,  '^■t  a  pu-jliud  iiiilrumer.t  at  once  establishes 
a  wide  wparrition  between  it  and  all  the  Other  instnuncnts 
employed  in  the  arts  of  design,  such  as  pencils,  bmshcs,  pens 
and  etching  needles. 

The  elements  of  engraving  with  the  burin  upon  metal  wilt  be 
best  understood  by  an  example  of  a  very  simple  kind,  as  in  the 
engraving  of  letters.  The  capital  letter  B  ront.iins  in  itself  the 
rudiment.*  of  an  riiKr-ivcr'-.  eiiui  .uiori.  A,.<t  flr^t  rjtiwn.  before  tha 
blacks  are  inserted,  this  letter  consists  of  two  perpendicular  straight 
lines  and  foar  curveib  aU  the  carves  dMhttng  fma  each  other. 
Suppose,  thea.  that  (he  eiyasei  has  to  malee  a  B,  he  wtt  aoatch 
these  lines,  reveised,  very  iWhtlv  with  a  sharp  point  or  style.  The 
nest  thine  is  to  cut  out  the  bucks  (not  the  whites,  as  in  wood 
enKraving).  and  this  would  be  done  with  two  different  burins.  The 
t:j.'ra\i  r  w  i..!  ]  pel  his  vertical  black  line  liy  a  iKjvkerful  ploughing 
with  the  buna  between  his  two  preparatory  first  lines,  and  then 
take  out  some  eoppcr  in  the  thickest  parts «  the  two  curves.  This 
done,  he  would  then  take  a  Sner  burin  and  work  out  the  gradation 
(mm  the  thick  tine  in  tbe  midst  of  the  curve  to  the  thin  extremities 
which  touch  the  perpeiKlicuIar.  When  there  is  much  gradation  in 
a  line  the  darker  parts  uf  it  are  often  cradiially  ploughed  out  by 
returning  to  it  over  .uul  ovrr  a^ain.  The  h>>lluws  so  produced  are 
afterwaids  filled  with  pnntinc  ink,  just  as  the  hollows  in  a  niello 
wore  filled  with  Mack  cnamd:  the  surplus  printing  ink  is  wiped 
from  the  smooth  surface  of  tbe  copper,  damped  paper  is  laid  «pon  it, 
and  driven  into  the  hollowed  letter  hv  tlw  BiaMna  af  a  maMsg 
cylinder;  it  (etches  the  ink  out,  ana  y«a  aa«s  yoar  IsttCT  B  in 

intrniic  bl.u  U  iijKjn  a  white  ground. 

\\  In  f.  till-  -.uifaie  111  a  metal  plate  is  sufTiriently  polished  to  ha 
uKxl  lor  engraving,  the  slightest  scratch  upon  it  will  print  as  a  black 
line,  the  deigrce  of  blackness  U  inn  |irojviitioned  to  the  depth  o(  the 
icratch.  An  engraved  plate  from  which  visiting  cards  are  printed 
is  a  good  example  of  some  elementary  principle  of  engraving.  It 
contains  thin  lines  and  thick  ones,  and  a  considerable  variety  W 
curves.  An  elaborate  line  i-n,^r.ivinK,  if  it  is  a  pure  line  engraving 
ami  nothing  else,  will  cont  lin  only  il.ne  simple  elemciii%  in  diflcrent 
combinations.  The  real  line  engraver  is  aJways  engraving  a  lias 
more  or  u    tiro.ni  and  deep  ia oaa dinctiBa flf  aasthsfs  hs hss na 

other  business  than  this. 

In  tba  aadsr  ItaiM  and  «ri!f  Ocnaaa  pliata.  the  ba  k  nM< 
with  such  perfect  simpUelty  af  pntpese  that  the  methods  af  tit 
srtists  are  as  t^vious  as  if  we  saw  them  actually  at  work. 

The  sf.iilrnt  may  s<"ion  undctbtaml  tlie  ^iw'xl  and  technical 
quality  of  the  earliest  Itah.ui  ctutravin;;  by  giving  his  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  series  wJiiili  u^<<l  crrnm-ously  to  be  called  the 
"  Playing  Cards  of  Manicgna,"  but  which  have  been  shown 
by  Mr  Sidney  Colvia  la  NpnaMt  Had  af  ang>tiu|>as<la  af 
knowledge." 

The  history  of  these  engravings  is  obscure.  Tbey  are  supposed 
ta  ba  Flenntiaa;  thqr  aia  certainly  Italian;  and  their  tachnlcy 
maaMrbcalled  ihatafBaccio  BaldiaL  Bui  UMr  atyte  Is  aa 
dasr  asastykcanba,eadear  as  theBill«%coa«(|>tieae(  Us 
ait.  In  ril  these  Ugaves  die  autlas  ll  tbe  mafai  tMttg,  and  neik 

to  that  the  lines  which  mark  the  leading  folds  of  the  drapery, 
lines  quite  classical  in  purity  of  form  and  severity  of  selection, 
and  especially  characteristic  in  this,  that  they  are  always  really 
engraver's  lines,  such  as  may  natur.dly  be  done  with  the  burin, 
and  they  rrver  imitate  the  freer  line  of  the  pencil  or  etching 
needle.  Shading  is  used  in  the  grcMcst  moderation  with  thin 
straight  strokes  of  the  burin,  (hat  never  overpower  the  stronger 
organic  Hnes  of  the  design.  Of  chiaroscuro,  In  aagr  completa 
ssnsc,  then  none.  The  sky  behind  the  figures  is  upwasatsJ 
by  while  ps|Mr.  and  the  fomnoaad  Is  saastiuss  aecupied  hgr 
list  dWBiatlw  eagraving,  anMi  nearer  to  ftdaf  M  aUgni^ 
thsn  to  modem  painting.  Sometimes  there  is  a  cast  ahadei^ 
hot  it  is  net  stndiad,  and  is  only  used  to  give  rdief.  In  tUi 
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caHy  metal  engraviog  tlw  Haet  are  «ften  trwj  In  tl»  Bhadlns, 

whereas  in  the  earliest  woodcuts  they  are  not;  the  reason  being 
that  when  l.'ncs  arc  iiici.vcil  llifv  can  as  easily  be  rrossct^  .15  not, 
whereas,  vvhcii  tlicy  jrc  t(-i-<::\ e<l,  the  crossing  involvt-s  much 
labour  of  a  non-artiitic  kiinJ.  Merc,  then,  we  have  pure  linc- 
engTa\nng  with  the  burin,  tliat  is,  the  engraving  of  the  pure 
line  patiently  studied  fur  its  own  beauty,  and  exhibited  in  an 
•hatract  manner,  with  care  (or  natural  fom  combined  with 
luttcntion  to tbeclIecUo{ nature.  EvcntheJiDIIMNUnlind, 
aqxciaUy  in  the  cast  o(  draperica,  for  tha  eapnv  pwposa  of 
o^iUtfaiglhiMMtobatUradvaatacc.  Such  arc  tht  character^ 
iMki«fllMVKrMilyItallaa«pa«iRp«hfcli«(Kattilbut«d 
CRMMooi^toMaiitagu.  WhsBwecoMtDllBBtacBahiaMelf 
■t  iod  a  style  equally  dedded.  Drawing  and  ahading  were  for. 
Man  two  entirely  distinct  things.  He  did  not  draw  and  shade 
at  the  same  time,  ns  a  iiii..ktn  chiaro&curlst  would,  but  he  fint 
got  his  outlines  and  the  patterns  on  his  dresses  all  very  accurate, 
and  then  threw  over  them  a  veil  of  shading,  a  very  pre  uh.ir 
kind  of  shading,  all  the  lines  being  straight  and  all  the  shading 
diagonal.  This  is  the  primitive  method,  its  peculiarities  being 
due,  not  to  a  learned  self-restraint,  but  to  a  combination  of  natural 
tmiMWlth  technical  inexperience,  which  made  the  early  Italians 
at  onee  deiiftt  and  diacovcr  the  simpicst  and  «uloM  nathodik 
WhOft  the  Italbmt ««« ihwHiig  vltb  atntaM  Bact  tte  Cm 
bad  b«gMi«aMcnnMi.BBla»Mmas  utItaliuitiKw  good 
GcfmiB  wvA  thcgr  tried  to  gl««  to  tMr  taiba  aoMthing  of 
the  German  suppleness. 

The  characteristics  of  early  metal  engraving  in  Germany  are 
seen  to  pcrfeclian  in  M.irtin  SthonRautr  and  AUjcrt  Diircr, 
who, though  wilhitrikinKuiliercaccs.had  many  points  in  common. 
Schongaucr  died  in  1488;  whilst  the  date  of  Durcr's  death  i« 
tsj8.  Schongauer  was  therefore  a  whole  generation  before 
DUrer,  yet  not  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  the  use  of  the  burin, 
thoegh  Dilnsc  baa  a  nnich  greater  repu  t  at  ion,  due  ingceat  measure 
to  bb  elngld»r  inaiiliative  po^scrs.    Schongaoer  h  the  first 

awe  known  Inr  name,  bvt  be  im  oieceded 
tar.  cdhd  **tbe  Ibaterei 
«lw  hid  Gothic  notionaef  Mt  0iaMat  OOtttrast  to  thedaaidlin 
ef  Bacdo  BahUni),  but  mad  tl»  btnla  ddlfully,  concelvhig  of 

line  and  shade  as  separate  elements,  yet  shading  with  an 
evident  desire  to  follow  the  form  of  the  thing  shaded,  and  with 
lines  in  various  directions  ?i  h<in;;.iinT's  .irt  is  a  great  stride 
in  advance,  and  we  find  in  him  an  cvidv  r.t  pleasure  in  the  bold 
use  of  the  hurin.  Outline  and  shade,  in  Schongauer,  arc  not 
nearly  so  much  separated  as  in  Baccio  Baldini,  and  the  shading, 
UnirT^lr  in  curved  linea,  b  lar  more  masterly  than  the  atraight 
ilMding  of  Mantegna.  Dflrer  continued  Schongauer'a  curved 
ibading,  with  increasing  manual  delicacy  and  skill;  and  aa.be 
fenod  Wnedl  dite  lep^eim  IMS  with  tba  bwin  wUob  eMMd 
betb  Uniaatf  and  Ua  bogna,  be  «v«4oaded  Ua  pbMa  trfib 
lIMUttities  of  living  and  inanlntate  objects,  each  of  wfaicb  he 
fnMicd  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
ihinx  in  the  roni]v:Eil inn.  The  cnf;ravers  of  tho««  days  had  no 
concepli'.in  lit  Any  nuc^^ity  fur  Milf .cdinating  one  part  of  tlieir 
Work  to  annlher;  they  drew,  like  ehildrcn,  first  erne  otiject 
and  then  another  ubjcit,  and  \-a  on  until  the  plate  w.ts  furniilied 
from  top  to  britlum  and  from  the  left  si-le  to  ".he  ri,'l;t,  Ilife, 
of  course,  is  an  clement  of  facility  in  primitive  art  u  hiih  is  denied 
to  the  modem  artist.  In  Ddrcf  all  objects  arc  on  the  same  plane. 
In  bto  "  St  Hubert  "  (otherwise  known  as  "  St  Eustace  ")  of 
A  tSOS*  the  stag  is  quietly  auoding  on  the  Iwrae's  back,  with 
Mobeof  00  ibtitiHK  knwiing  laytf  hmira  ai  if  he 

were  tapping  tbeboMieBtbeaeH.  IMnr jeaai  to  bave  per- 
ceived t  be  misUke  ifeeafc  ibe  stag,  for  be  put  a  tree  between  us 
and  the  animal  to  correct  It,  but  the  stag  is  on  the  horse's  back 
nevertheless.  This  ignorance  of  t he  laws  of  effect  is  least  visible 
and  obtrusive  in  plates  which  have  no  landscape  distances, 
such  as  "  I  he  ("oat  of  Arm?  wiih  the  Death's  Head  "  (ijatf) 
and  "  The  Coal  of  Arms  with  the  Cock  "  (t.  t$ii). 

Dtirer's  great  manual  skill  and  close  observation  nude  him 
a  wonderf Hi  aniBsver  of  ehjacta  taken  iepnitc|y.  He  saw  and 
I  d4Mta}aaibM|«aVBd  bint  be  imM  Ibe  WM 


Inteosltyofitady  toeverytlitnt>  TlieugK  a  thorough  student  of 
the  nude — witness  his  Adam  and  Eve  (1504)  and  other  plates-^ 
he  would  pay  juit  as  much  attention  to  the  creases  of  a  gaiter 
as  to  the  development  uf  a  muscle;  and  thaugh  man  was  his 
main  subject,  he  would  study  dogs  with  equal  care  (see  the  five 
doKsin  the  "St  Hubert"),  as  well  as  pigs  (seethe"  Prodigal  Son," 
c.  i4f>5);  and  at  a  time  when  landscaf>c  painting  was  unknown 
he  studied  every  clump  of  trees,  every  visible  trunk  and  branch 
nay,  every  foreground  plant,  and  each  leaf  of  it  separatdf* 
In  his  buildings  he  saw  every  brick  like  a  biickiajrar,  and  «mf 
joint  in  the  woodwork  like  a  caipattei;  The  imneue  vailttf 
«{ tbe ebjKte  vUcb be eafHwdwee 0 tnUat  kkm§tkmm 
ofband.  HisBnaejobiefeiy dhmtluii, nodewwedetoiOHdrr 
both  the  undulations  of  surfaces  (see  the  plane  in  the  Mclcncolia. 
isu)  snd  their  texture  (see  the  granular  texture  of  the  stones 
in  the  same  print). 

From  DUrcr  we  come  to  Italy  again,  through  Ntarcantonio, 
w;i;>  copied  Diircr,  translating  mure  tha:i  si\t>  of  hi^  woodcuts 
upon  metal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  tbe  history 
of  art,  that  a  man  who  had  trained  himself  by  copying  northern 
work,  little  removed  from  pure  Gothidsm,  should  have  become 
soon  afterwards  the  great  engraver  of  Raphael,  who  was  much 
pkeead  viib  bin  wadi  end  aided  bin  hf  ptmyl  edviea.  Yet, 
altboBgb  Re|ifcedBeetpefarter,eod  lieitealeoip  his  interpreter, 
t  he  reader  is  not  to  bfer  that  copovfaig  bhd  U  fat  eabOrAuted 
itself  to  painting.  Raphad  biUMlfevldaatlycaaddcredentnv* 
ing  a  distinct  art,  for  be  never  once  set  Marcantonio  to  wolk 
from  a  picture,  but  always  (much  more  judiciously)  gave  him 
drawings,  which  the  engraver  might  interpret  without  going 
outside  his  own  art;  consequently  Marcantonio's  works  arc 
always  genuine  engravings,  and  arc  never  pictorial  Marc- 
antonio was  an  engraver  oi  remarkable  power.  In  him  the  real 
pure  art  of  line-engraving  reached  its  maturity.  He  retained 
much  of  the  early  Italian  manner  in  his  backgrounds,  where  its 
simplicity  gives  a  desirable  sobriety;  but  his  figures  arc  boldly 
nodailed  ^  oniwad  lieaa,  craasing  eecb  otber  Ja  tbo  deikor 
ibadaj  bat  bft  abigia  fai  the  passages  fran  dub  to  and 
breaking  nway  in  fine  dots  aa  they  approach  the  light  Itself  vbkb 
is  of  pure  white  paper.  A  school  of  ei^raving  was  thus  founded 
by  Raphael,  through  Marcantonio,  which  cast  aside  the  minute 
details  of  the  early  schools  for  a  broad,  harmonious  treatment. 

The  group  known  as  tl.e  cngravir.".  of  Kubcris  marked  a  new 
development.  Rubens  undersli/od  the  iniporlancc  of  engraving 
as  a  means  of  increasing  his  fame  and  wi  .l'.h,  and  ditnlid 
Vorslcrman  and  others.  The  theory  of  engraving  at  that  lime 
was  that  it  ought'  not  to  render  accurately  the  local  colour  of 
painting,  which  would  eppear  wanting  in  harmony  when  dis- 
sociated from  the  hnee  of  the  picture;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
ansietiaa  el  RnboM  «o  to  direct  bia  cmtnvcn  tbet  tbe  icittii 
oiii^t  be  a  fine  phte  tatdcpeadeatV  ef  wbet  be  bed  pefaied. 
To  this  end  he  helped  bis  eoffavers  by  drawings,  b  which  be 
Bofflctintcs  indicated  what  be  thought  the  best  direction  for  the 
lines.  Rubens  liked  Vorstern-.an's  work,  and  scarcily  correcti  i 
it,  a  plate  he  esjjccially  a|'provcd  being  "  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,"  which  is  a  learned  piece  ol  work  well  modelled,  and 
shaded  everywhere  on  the  figures  and  costumes  with  fine  curved 
lines,  the  slraigl'.t  line  being  reserved  for  the  masonry.  Vorslcr- 
man quitted  Rubcos  after  esecutiog  fourteen  important  plates, 
and  was  suoeeaded  by  Pnul  Pontiaa^  then  a  youth  of  twenty, 
who  went  on  engraving  from  Rubens  with  increasing  skiU  until 
the  fwinter's  death.  Boetius  a  Bobwert  engraved  from  Ruben 
towardathedoeeef  his  life,  and  his  brother  Schelu  a  Boimeit 
engraved  neio  Urn  sixty  compositiooe  of  Rnbeak  ol  tbe  notf 
varied  character,  including  hunting  scenes  and  landscape*. 
This  brings  us  to  the  engraving  of  landscape  as  a  separate  study. 
Rubens  treated  l.lnd^L;^[)C  in  a  broad  conipre!it;.!,i\c  manner, 
and  Schclle's  way  of  engraving  it  was  also  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. The  lines  arc  long  and  often  undulating,  the  cross- 
hatchings  bold  and  rather  obtrusive,  for  they  often  substitute 
unpleasant  reticulations  for  the  rciSnemcnt  and  mystery  of 
natwfCb  but  it  waa  a  baglnBiai^  ead  a  vigoroaa  begbiaing.  The 
el  cMRvtag  aider  tbe  hflance  ef 
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Kubcu  najr  be  sammed  up  bikty  n  folknra:  (i)  The  Italian 
•nUioe  had  been  discarded  u  the  chief  subject  of  attention,  and 
modelling  had  btm  lubatitated  for  k;  (2)  broad  masMa  had 
been  substittilMl  far  the  ouDuteiy  fioiihed  detail  of  the  northern 
acteabi  U)  a  agnUn  fli  Hcht  and  dnk  ha4  ban  adapud  Kkkh 
»■§  oc<  pktarial,  bat  bekcged  espacjaUy  to  wgrnriaj,  i»Mdi  it 
iwdewd  (in  the  opinion  of  Rubeai)  MR  hannonkms. 

The  history  of  Hoe-engraving,  from  the  time  of  Rubens  to  the 
begir.ulnK  of  the  igth  century,  i:,  r.i^h'.r  t!;:it  of  the  vigorous 
and  energetic  application  of  priatiplca  already  acecptcti  than  any 
new  devdopment.  From  tht  two  suurcw  already  indicated,  the 
school  of  Raphael  and  the  school  of  K'jbens,  a  double  tradition 
flowed  to  England  and  France,  where  it  iningkxi  and  directed 
English  and  French  practice.  The  iirsl  intluence  on  English 
Iinc-engra%-in(  was  Ficraisli,  and  came  from  Rubens  through 
YMdyck,  Vonterman,  and  others;  but  the  En^ish  engravers 
WML  anderwent  French  and  Italian  infhwnw,  for  althou^ 
AvM  learned  from  a  Flemins;  FsMmm  Madbd  ia  Faofla 
ndcr  Philippe  de  Champagne  the  palntar  aad  BDtwt  NaatMll 
the  engraver.  Sir  Robert  Strange  studied  ia  France  wider 
Philippe  Ld»s,  and  then  five  years  in  Italy,  where  he  saturated 
his  mind  with  It:iti.in  art.  French  engravers  cMir.e  to  Fnnhmd 
as  they  went  to  Italy,  io  thai  the  art  of  cngravii'.H  became  m  llio 
18th  century  coemcpi!ljiaii.  In  figure  engraving  the  outline  w\is 
less  and  leas  insisicii  u[)on.  Stmnge  made  it  his  study  to  soften 
and  lose  the  outline.  Meanwhile,  the  great  claiiical  Renaissance 
Khool,  with  Gerard  Audran  at  its  head,  had  carried  forward 
du  art  of  modelling  with  the  burin,  and  had  arrived  at  great 
pwftfff?"  of  a  sober  and  dignified  kind.  Audan  waa  vaqr  pro- 
I  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i7ih  ceatury,  and  diad  fa  1903. 
a  life  ol  aamsa  aelMinatiaa  in  l^on^  lha 


He  made  his  work  more  rapid  by  the  use  of  ctddaf,  bat  kept  it 

entirety  subordinate  to  the  work  of  the  burin.  One  of  the  finest 
of  his  large  plates  is  "  St  Jiihn  H;i;:ti2inf:,"  from  I'  lii  -  in,  with 
groups  of  dii^riif.ed  figures  in  the  forcKrouiid  and  a  background  of 
grand  classical  landscape,  all  cxccutc-d  with  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  according  to  the  idcai  of  that  time.  The  influence  of 
Claude  Ix)rrain  on  the  engraving  of  l.indscapc  was  exercised  less 
through  bis  etchings  llian  his  pictures,  which  compelled  the  en- 
gravers to  study  delicate  distinctions  in  the  values  of  light  and 
daflu  Thtoogh  WooUett  and  Vivar6»,  Claude  exercised  an  in- 
tntntn  on  landacape  engtavfaig  almofet  equal  to  that  of  Raphael 
•ad  Rnbens  on  the  engraving  of  tha  fifHl%  Umith  he  did  not 
dfavethls  engravers  personally. 

lo  the  19th  century  Hne-cagranriag  ncdved  first  an  Impulse 
and  finally  a  check.  The  impulse  came  from  the  growth  of  public 
wealth,  the  increasing  interest  in  art  and  the  increase  in  the 
commerce  of  art,  which,  by  means  of  engraving,  fostered  in 
England  mainly  by  John  Boyddl,  pcnct rated  into  the  homes  of 
the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  from  the  growing  demand  for 
fflUftratcd  boolcs,  which  gave  employment  to  cn^raveis  of  I'lrsl- 
nte  ability.  The  check  to  line-engraving  came  from  the  desire 
§K  dMapn  and  more  rapid  methods,  a  doire  satkfied  in  various 
wuyt,  bat  <q>edaUy  by  etdbinf  and  by  the  various  Unda  of 
fHaMgiapty.  Navettbelcaa,  the  19th  ceatuiy  pmdacsd 
highly  aeoompHahad  hhIi  fa  Ikii  uymrin,  batli  fa  tba 
and  in  landscape.  Hi  dmactarfitteB,  fa  CW^riliB  vfth  tb« 
work  of  other  centuries,  were  chiefly  a  more  thormigh  and  ddicate 
rendering  of  local  colour,  light  and  shade,  and  texture.  The 
cldiT  engravers  could  draw  as  com:ctIy  as  the  modems, but  they 
either  neglected  these  elements  or  admitted  them  sparingly,  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  art.  In  a  modern  engraving  from 
Laodscer  may  be  seen  the  blackncn  of  a  man's  boou  (local 
oohmr),  the  soft  roogbaeas  of  his  coat  (tcattire),  and  the  exact 
vataa  fa  Kihl  aad  dark  of  hie  (aoa  aad  ooitMN  ifBtaat  tha  ckod  y 
4^.  Kay  aait^  then  lata  be  faUdaMqrapasUa  on  Ut,  boot 
•HMtrrapi.  Ifodam  pafattag  pays  more  attantlM  to  teKture 
•ad  ddareactm  Ibaa  daadcai  painting  did,  and  eagmviag 

necessarily  followed  in  the  same  direction*.  But  ttMalaaceitaia 
sameness  in  pure  hnc-engravin^tnore  favounfale  to  anna  Ibnrih 


and  its  coatlineu,  led  to  the  adoption  of  mized  methods^  extremely 
prevalent  in  commercial  prints  from  popular  artats.  In  the 
weU-luiown  prints  from  Rosa  Bonheur.  for  eiampte,  by  T.  Lead* 
seer,  H.  T.  Ryall,  and  C.  G.  LcSris,  the  tone  of  the  akka  ia  gal  far 
marMMialini.  ai^  ao  ia  aaach  aadwiaaa  fa  iha  kadMapat 
the  ittr  of  the  aidaaia  ia-all  aaAad,  and  ao  era  tha  fanpaiinJ 
pbnta,  tha  leal  burin  mifc  being  used  apaoaigljr  whcte  oieat 
favourable  to  tcztune.  Even  in  the  exquisite  engravings  after 
Turner,  by  Cooke,  Gootlall,  \Val!i:4.  Milli: .  \\  i;!rnorc,  and  others, 
who  reached  a  degree  of  delicacy  in  light  and  sJiaJc  far  surpassing 
the  work  of  the  old  masters,  the  engravers  had  recourse  to 
etching,  finishing  with  the  burin  and  dry  point.  Turner's  name 
may  be  added  lo  those  of  Raphael,  Rubens  and  Claude  in  the 
list  of  painters  who  have  had  a  special  influence  upon  engraving. 
The  speciality  of  Turner's  influence  waa  in  the  dtrectioa  Of 
delicacy  of  tone.  In  thia  xaapatt  the  TteaariripMttaa  10  Bofafa 
poems  were  a  high-water  nidtdl  bona  aifafaiMBltaoK  l&a||r 
cwertobeauBpaaaed. 

Tha  Noaad  ef  tba  «it  of  lt»«av««fa|  dnrfagtbalaat  qaartar 
of  the  t9th  oenttiry  is  one  of  contiimed  decay.  Tschftifal  im* 
provcments,  it  was  hoped,  might  save  the  art;  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  the  flight  revival  rciultant  on  the  turning  back  of 
the  burin's  cutting  point — whereby  the  operator  pulled  the 
tool  towards  him  instead  of  pushing  it  from  him — might  cfTect 
much,  in  virtue  of  the  time  and  lat>our  saved  by  the  dc\irc. 
Itiit  by  the  beginning  of  the  joth  century  pictorial  linc-cngr.i  . ;  p 
in  England  was  practically  non-existent,  and,  writh  the  passing 
o(  Jcens  and  Stacpoolc,  the  spasmodic  demand  by  published 
for  engravers  to  engrave  new  plates  remained  unanswered. 
Mr  C  W.  Sherborn,  the  exquisite  and  facile  designer  and  engraver 

of  bmkrplatfa,  hw  acaaoa^  beaaaaipbaaadiB  hia  own  fasii  bag 

anch  woik^ioAara^baiittOa^'j.  H.  Robinaei^*aad  thdr 

fellowB  maintahied  the  credit  ef  die  Eni^  ScteoL  IJb» 

cngravine  has  been  killed  by  etching,  mezzotint  and  the  "  mixed 
method  "  'I  hc  disappearance  of  the  art  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  artistic  objection  that  the  personality  of  the  line-engraver 
stands  obtrusively  between  the  painter  and  the  public;  it  is 
rather  that  the  public  refuse  to  w n  far  several  years  for  the 
proofs  for  which  they  have  subscribed,  u  hen  by  another  method 
they  can  obtain  their  plates  more  quickly.  An  important  line 
plate  may  occupy  a  (uodigiooa  tine  in  the  engraving;  J.  BL 
Robinson's "  Napoleon  and  the  9tf  **  toafc  aboat  tatfaa  yeaia 
The  inwaHna  «f  aiail  farfag  a  cappar  ffata  a— Id  aow  caabfa 
tba  a^pwM  to  paaeaad  Moat  aitpadltiMdIrt  hat  ama  fa  tbli 
case  hocaaaa  mm  waipf  1 1  with  the  etcher  than  tha —aatfau 
engravcf  CBB  keep  fMA  vdlh  the  pibotogravtuo  naanfacttaer. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  in  the  past  gave  what  cnroi-rapc- 
ment  it  could;  but  with  the  death  of  J.  Stephenson  (i  -So)  and 
F.  Bacon  (1SS7)  it  was  evident  that  all  hope  was  gone.  John 
Saddler  at  the  end  was  driven,  in  spite  of  his  capacity  to  do 
original  work,  to  spend  most  of  liis  time  in  assisting  Thomas 
Landsccr  to  ruli-  the  ikies  on  his  plates,  simply  because  there 
was  not  enough  iir.c  engraving  to  do.  Since  thea  there  was  some 
promise  of  a  rc\'ivai,  and  Mr  Bourne  engraved  4  few  of  the 
ictaM  fay  Ousuvc  Doti.  But  little  foUowed.  Hm  hatof  tbo 
of  Iteaar'a  pfctucaa  died  fa  tha  hmb  «I 
(d.  igQs),  sAa,  icoraBJafag  the  li  j  iiiia  1 11  ef  hfc 
aai^  piafawiaii,  laid  his  graver  aaMe^  aad  left  Earopa  for  Chaada 
and  eventnaOy  became  president  of  the  university  of  Torenta 

If  line-engraving  still  flourishes  in  Fra.n-c,  ;t  is  due  not  a 
little  to  ollkial  encouragement  and  lo  uilciligcai  foitering  by 
collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The  priacs  ofierod  by  the  tcole 
dcs  Beaux  Arts  would  probably  not  sufEcc  lo  give  vitality  to 
the  art  but  for  the  employment  afforded  to  the  hnirhc>l  an  t 
by  the  "  Chalcographic  du  Mus£e  du  Louvie,"  in  the  name  of 
which  commissiona  are  JtidicioBaly  distributed.  At  the  aaaM 
time,  it  nnai  be  leoogniwid  that  aot  only  are  Ficach  canavw 
kaa  busy  tbaa  tbegr  ewa  fa  dm  ahaa  Biio«aimfat  aaa  tht 
only  "uapertaat"  method  af.p 
work  for  the  most  part  for  1 
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Tcductton  of  prices  paid  for  it,  partly  throuRh  the  chanRc  of 
taste  and  fashion,  and  partly,  again,  throuRh  the  tiLccb!.iiics 
of  the  situation.  That  is  to  uy,  that  public  impatience  is  but 
«  partial  factor  in  the  abandonnMOt  of  Ibc  fine  broad  sweeping 
tiough  cut  deep  into  the  copper  wUcb  was  charaOeriHic  of  the 
Mtlicr  engraving,  either  simply  cut  or  crossed  diafooally  ao  as 
t«  im  the  acrkt  of  "Irinnpi"  lypinl  «i  «0|iMlDg  at  Jtt 
fMM  and  grandest  ptrfed.  Ifeit  ntdnd  «M  dMr;  bat 
KHtcdy  km  slow  was  the  shallower  work  rendered  poMflbia  by 
the  steel  plate  by  reason  of  the  much  greater  degree  of  elabora- 
tion  of  which  surh  plates  were  capable,  and  which  the  public 
was  taught  —  mainly  by  Findcn — to  cipfct.  The  French 
engravers  were  therefore  driven  at  list  lo  simplify  their  work 
if  they  were  to  satisfy  the  public  and  live  by  the  burin.  To 
compensate  for  loss  of  colour,  the  art  developed  In  the  direc- 
tion of  elegance  and  rcfincmint  daillard  (d.  1887),  Blanchard, 
and  Alpbonse  Francois  (d.  were  perhaps  the  earliest 

ducft  of  the  new  school,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  the 
■AAknUoo  of  cxquisiu  gicys  for  the  lidi  blacks  of  old.  sim- 

WlfHyOI  WWBOOBMMg  Willi  IMWO  to  MIIMBiyW^tlllllWn 

Vol  tks  ahn  of  tlw  nodan  ngmvtt  Iwt  ahmyt  bcra^  wltQe 

piishinR  the  capability  of  his  own  art  to  the  farthermost  limit, 
to  retain  throughout  the  individual  and  personal  qualities  of 
the  master  whose  work  is  tranilatt-d  on  the  plate.  The  height 
of  perfection  to  which  the  art  is  reached  is  .seen  in  the  triptych 
of  Mantegna  hy  Arhilk-  J  icquci  (d  if>og)  to  whom  may  perhaps 
be  accorded  the  first  place  among  several  engravers  of  the  front 
tank.  This  **  Passion  "  (from  the  three  pictures  ia  tbo  Louvre 
and  at  Tours,  forming  the  prcdclla  of  the  Saa  Zeoo  altarplece 
in  Verona)  not  only  oooveys  the  forms,  sentiment,  and  colour 
flf  tlw  aMittr,  boi  ittGOMda  ako  fas  itBdeiing  tka  paoaliar  fawin- 
of  tke  itghiala  Jacquet,  who  pined  tht  Mr  i$  Jtame 
la  1870,  also  traaslalcd  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
aad  engraved  fine  plates  alter  Paul  Dubois,  Cabanel, 
Bourucrcau.  McisKinicr  and  Dctailie.  The  freedom  <if  much 
of  his  work  suggests  an  affinity  wiih  etching  ami  dry-point; 
indeed,  it  appears  that  he  uses  the  etchinR-necdlc  and  acid 
lo  lay  in  some  of  his  groundwork  and  outlines.  I.co[>old  FkmcnR's 
engraving  after  Jan  van  Eyck's  "  Virgin  with  the  Donor,"  in 
the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  its  kind, 
MUiaiag  the  quality  and  sealimeni  of  the  master,  extreme 
mlnmni—  aad  dahnnnhai  aauritlHlawling.  Jyks  Jacquet 
k  iHMMra  fat  Mi  Mifc  after  MdMOBkr  (apadaJhr  the  •*  Fried- 
land  ■O  and  alMv  ■awai;  Adrien  Didicr  larlia  bIbIm 
Holbein  ("  Aanc  tt  Cleves  "),  Raphael,  aad  Fttd  Vtn 
amonfi  the  Old  Masters,  and  Bonnat.  BouRucrcau,  and  Roybct 
anujiiR  the  new.  Jaziniki  (BotliccUis  "  Primavcra  "),  Sulpis 
(Mantegna  and  Gustavo  Morcau),  Patricot  ((jusc.ivc  Morcau), 
Burney,  and  Champollion  (d.  1901),  have  been  .Tmnnj;  the 
leaders  of  the  modern  school.  Their  object  is  to  secure  the  fail  'i- 
fol  transcript  of  the  painter  they  reproduce,  while  readily 
■aoNkhf  the  power  of  the  old  method,  which,  whatever  its 
fBaOi  aad  iu  b«aaty»  «n  easily  acquired  by  mediocsa  aitiata  of 
tadaiod  tUtf  who  were  nevertheless  unable  to  ajjwriafr 
m  upwJaw  "^"^  bnond  mechanical  wcaBinWi 

The  Bdilui  9dto6l  or  engraving  is  aot  '•itiMae  vllaBty. 
Guslave  Biot  was  equally  skilful  in  portraiture  and  subject 
(engraving  after  Callaic,  Cabanel,  Gustave  Dorc,  among  his  best 
work);  A.  M.  Dansc  executed  plates  after  1  aciing  painters, 
and  elaborated  an  effective  "  mixed  nifihoii  "  of  graver- 
work  .ind  f'.ry  point;  and  dc  .Mctrman  has  cnRravcd  .1  number 
^  (pod  plates;  but  private  ytrooap  is  haid^  auf&ckal  in 


.In  Ceiaianr*  aa 
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Rtains 

in  Its  oma  onhodn  Cgrm.  The 
nelhod,  in  whidi  freedom  and  tightness 

are  obtained  with  such  delicacy  that  ihc  fine  lines,  employed 
in  great  numbers,  run  into  lone,  and  >  ield  a  supposed  advantage 
in  modelling,  has  not  Wen  wiihnut  appreciation.  But  the  more 
usual  virtue  of  the  gxavcr  has  been  best  supp«tcd,  and  maay 


mann  (d.  tSR;)  began  his  career  by  engraving  such  prints  as 
(iui.la  Keni's  "  Ecce  Homo  "  in  Dreidcn,  anil  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  translation  of  mo<iem  German  painters.  Rudolph 
l^nor  was  an  omamcnlist  representative  of  his  dass;  and 
Joseph  Kohlschcin,  of  DUsscldorf,  a  t>'pica]  exponent  of  the 
intdligcnt  conservative  manner.  His  "  Marriage  at  Cana  " 
after  Paid  VanoaMb  "Tha  Steine  Madonna"  afur  Raphael 
aad '%t  OKilia''alMr  tie  am  aartar,  areaO  ptana  aC  all^ 
onier. 

In  Italy  the  art  b  «*11>nlgh  as  moribund  as  In  Bartend. 

When  Vittorio  Pica  (of  Naples)  and  Conroni  (of  A!ibn1  hive 
been  named,  it  is  difficult  to  mention  other  succcs.sors  lo  ihc  fine 
school  of  the  19th  century  which  followed  Pirancsi  and  W-lp.no. 
A  few  of  the  pupils  of  Rosaspina  and  Paolo  Toschi  lived  into  the 
bst  quarter  of  the  century,  but  to  the  present  generation  Asiolo, 
Jesi,  C.  Raimoodi,  L.  Bigola,  and  Antonio  Isacare  remembered 
rather  for  their  efforts  than  for  their  succm  in  supporting  their 
art  against  ttaa  mmhiawd  opposition  of  etchiag,  "procNi'* 
and  pubEciadiftnank 

'Oataida  Banpe  llirii  gngritrtag  can  no  longir  be  taU  to  eiiak. 
licia  aad  ttea  a  spasmodic  attempt  may  be  made  to  appesl  to 
the  artistic  appreciation  of  a  limited  public;  but  no  Rem  ral 
attention  is  paid  to  such  efforts,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  arc  these 
inherently  worthy  of  much  notice.  There  arc  still  a  few  who 
can  engrave  a  head  from  .1' {'holograph  or  drawing,  or  a  small  cn- 
gravini;  for  book. illustration  or  lor  book-plates;  there  are  more 
who  are  highly  proficient  in  mcchaiucal  engraving  for  decorative 
purposes;  but  the  engraving-machine  is  fast  superseding  this 
cUss.  In  sbait,  tbe  art  of  worthtly  translating  a  fine  painting 
beyond  tfce  bndeci  of  Fhuica»  Balneal,  Germany  and  pcrhapa 
I  taly  can  acand^  be  Hid  to  aanrtvt,  aad  avaa  ia  tboM  cooBtriaa 
it  aMtcamaaahtoaaaffmacaaadtyhw  IwaHMgawaaat. 

AuTBoaiTiis.— P.  G.  Hanwrton.  Oraw'sg  aad  Atyariag  (Edm- 
bureh.  189*);  H.  W.  Singer  and  w.  Strang,  £lrMag>  EMpw^g. 
aitdolher  melkodi  of  Printinf  Pictures  (Londim,  1807) :  A.  dc  !,OM.>lol. 
Let  Prwidti  ilr  la  frasure  ^Pari*,  iSSj) ;  i  nniti 
L/t  Grature  (Pari»,  Engli'.h  trans.,  with  a  rti 
cn^nivirig  mrlh  Mls  by  William  Walker,  Lond 
;cr,  OeukukU  de$  A 
Dtr  KuPferstuk  (KcfiMd  and  Lnj 


1  Icnri  Dclatwrde, 
pter  on  F'oKli^'h 

nng  mrin  KVs  dv  wim.im  waiKcr,  i-on(jr>n,  !'■%);  II.  W. 
,  OeukukU  del  Kupfefttukt  (Magdeburg  and  Lcipxig 
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amTDiir  KuPferstick  (Bic&Md  and  Lnpakb  naa) 


Alex. 
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1884);  Lippmann,  Bngrtnint  and  Enpvving,  tranilated  by 
Martin  Hardie  (London,  1906):  and  for  tbo«e  who  desire  books  of 
ga««p  on  the  subjectt  Arthur  Hayden.Clk«<i  on  Old  Prints  (Londoni 
—  ^     '  Malooba  C  Sataaan.  Jae  CHd  Entrat^t  ef  Entfaui 

(P.C.H.:M.H.S.} 

Uadar  tba 


1006),  and  Maleoba  C  Salaaan.  Tie  m 

(Loodoo,  1906}. 

Eim  aad  URBI  IMIUFACfUMIt 

of  Unen  are  comprehended  all  yana  ifm 

from  flax  fibre  (see  Flax). 

From  ihc  earliest  periods  of  human  history  till  almost  the 
flo'c  of  Uic  iSth  tcntury  the  linen  manufacture  was  unc  of  the 
most  extensive  .intl  widely  disseminated  of  the  domestic  industries 
of  F.uropcan  countries.  The  industry  was  most  largely  developed 
in  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  northern 
provinces  ol  Fiaaca^  and  ccflaia  paru  of  England,  io  the  aortk 
of  Irdaad,  aad  thwi^fcnat  fisaiUnd;  and  in  tbae  g— liiaa 
iu  importiiBea  ««a  jiiwiJIi  laBagniied  by  iJia  ■aacuaeat  «f 
spcdalkwa,lmint  IbrtlMif  cbjaat  tkepfetcctlaaaadestcaaloa 
of  tbe  trade.  Hie  iovaetioa*  of  Arkwright^  Hargreaves  an! 
Crompton  in  the  later  part  of  the  iSth  century,  benefiting 
almost  exclusively  the  art  of  coUun-^iiiniiin^;,  .111  1  thi  un[iar.i!l<  Ii-J 
development  of  that  branch  of  tcxiilc  niat.uiacture-.,  largely 
due  to  the  ingenuity  of  these  inventors,  gave  ilie  li.ncn  trade  ss 
it  then  existed  a  fatal  blow.  Domestic  spinning,  and  with  it 
hand-loom  weaving,  immediately  began  to  shriiik;  il  e  trade 
which  had  supported  whole  villages  and  provixKes  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  Unen  manufacture,  in  attenuated  dimenskna 
aad  «lHHiBi  caariitiaaiw  loak  lafHia  ia  ip^lacalitiiBk 
H  mhted.  not  luMiitiwarfall^  the  faithsr  awaaila  of 
and,  with  varying  fortunes,  rearraagsd  its  relations  io  the  c«ai> 
munity  of  textile  industries.  The  linen  industries  of  tbe  Unkod 

Kinindnm  were  the  fii'l  to  sjf.'ei  frvi:.  o  >   HgimillB  III  l  llllliaL 

more  slowly  tbe  iiuiueacc      Lbc  rival  teat&a 
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Is  iSae  Napokoo  I.  oAtoad  •  icvud  of  one  nillkm  francs 
tft  UQT  fmrentor  «bo  AaM  dcviw  tbe  twM  nacUacfy  br  the 
•pianing  of  flu  ymm.  Within  ■  few  wcdn  thaeaflOT  Philippe 
de  Girard  patented  in  France  importMit  InveirtkHis  for  ffaii 

spinning  by  both  <Iry  and  wet  mclhofis.  His  inventions,  hn  /  rvrr, 
did  not  receive  ihe  promised  reward  and  were  nrclmcil  in  hi.s 
nalive  country.  In  1815  he  was  invited  by  tin- Austrian  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  tpinninf  mill  ai  Hirtcnbcrg  near  Vienna, 
which  W3S  run  with  his  machinery  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
ft  failed  to  prove  a  commercial  success.  In  tbe  meantime 
£ngliih  iavcnton  had  applied  ibcnuelvcs  to  the  task  of  adapiinf 
maditiwaloUwwiP— ttoii  iiwl  ipiaiiintoi  flaa.  ThtloMidiNioii 
•r  mcMM  ipiiidng  «f  te  iM*  taM  bf  JdM  KoMlieir  ukI 
Thomas  Ponhouae  of  DaiUngton,  who,  in  1 787.  secured  a  patent 
for  "  a  mill  or  madune  upon  new  principles  for  spinninf  yarn 
from  hrmp,  tow.  flax  or  wml  "  By  innumerable  successive 
improvements  and  moiiiricitinni,  the  invention  of  Kcndrew 
and  Porthousc  ilcvtlopcd  into  ihc  perfect  system  of  machinery 
with  which,  at  the  present  day,  spinning-mills  arc  furnished; 
but  pregTibs  i;i  .ulapiing  (lax  fibres  fcr  mech.iniral  sfunninp, 
and  linen  yam  for  weaving  cloth  by  power-loom  was  much 
•lower  than  in  the  corresponding  case  of  cotton. 

Till  oonpanlivdy  recent  times,  the  sole  T<"*^rg  implements 
««n  Ike iplialli  and  dIsUS.  The  spindie,  tAUhia  tbe  f unda- 
MMal  mfumm  fa     qdaBiag  BacUaay,  «ii  a  tcuai  alfcii 
or  fed  41  wNd  Aoat  t  a  fa.  h  Ingtb.  taptriag  tomvdi  aKb 
Climitlljr,  and  having  at  its  upper  end  a  notch  or  sUt  into 
lAfeh  the  yam  might  be  caught  or  fixed.   In  general,  a  ling 
W  •*  whorl  "  of  stone  or  clay  was  passed  rourvd  the  upper  part 
of  the  spindle  to  give  it  momentum  anfl  steadiness  when  in 
rolatiun,  wliiSc  in  some  few  r.ises  an  ordinary  potato  M-fvcd 
the  purpose  of  a  whorl.   '1  he  cfLstafl,  or  rock,  was  a  rather  longer 
•ad  atTOnger  bar  or  slick,  around  one  end  of  which,  in  a  loose 
coil  or  ball,  the  fibrous  material  to  be  ipua  was  wound.  Tbe 
Other  extremity  of  the  disiafi  was  carried  under  the  left  arm, 
«r  tamd  im  tht  fiidla  at  the  left  aide,  ao  as  to  have  the  coil  of 
ias  to  m  caanrmiant  povlioo  for  diawiaf  ottt  to  form  the 
y«nu  A  pcpaied  end  of  yam  bciag  fwd  Inio  ikn  mudk  the 
aplnater,  by  a  araait  rolliag  rootisB  af  ika  apbdto  villi  Uie 
right  hand  against  the  right  leg,  threw  it  out  from  her,  spianing 
in  the  air,  while,  with  the  left  hand,  she  drew  from  the  rock 
an  additional  supply  of  fibre  which  was  formed  into  a  oaiform 
and  cqu.il  strand  with  the  right.  The  yarn  being  sufficiently 
twislc<l  was  released  from  the  tiolch,  wound  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  spindle,  and  again  fixed  irk  the  notch  at  the  point 
tonfficlently  twbtcd;  and  so  tbe  rotating,  twisting  and  drawing 
Ml  (vcimiions  went  on  till  the  ifimilk  was  fulL  So  persistent  is 
Mk  ■nrlm  and  piimitiva  att«f  Ikb  daMriplion  that  in  remote 
dkulcit  of  Scotland  m  mmuf  *fcw>  Taaadifna  mtmlag  has 
•ttalBcd  a  hlili  staadMf<t  giliinlBt  villi  rock  and  iflaSt  h 
still  practised,*  and  yam  of  extraordioaiy  deQcacy.  beaaty 
and  tenacity  has  been  spun  by  their  agency.  The  first  liiipiwe- 
ment  on  the  primilivr     indlc  was  fournl  in  the  cor.^f r.icinn  of 
the  h.lnd•^'•  hi-cl,  in  uhMi  ;hc  s[)indlc,  mounted  in  a  fr.iTi'',  v, 
6x'  d  hiiri/'inljlly,  ami  rotati-d  by  a  band  passing  rounii  it  .ind 
A  large  whcd,  set  in  the  same  framework.   Such  a  wheel  Ik  came 
in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  t!ie  if  ih  rrntMry,  but  it 
10  havt  baca  in  use  for  cotton  spinning  in  the  Cast 
M  f"' M-  At  a  later  date,  which  cannot  be  fixed, 
the  tUMdiP  omfantMHinttached  to  the  qiintdng  wheel,  enabling 
tlie  spinster  10  air  at  trarfc  with  both  hands  free;  and  the  intro- 
daeiiea of  tlw two-handed  or  doublc-spiadin srfwi,  wiUiteas or 
tvbtlnir  ami*  ^      spindles,  completed  tltMrtval  Moaidcal 
improvements  cffccte<l  on  flax  spinning  tiO  the  and  «f  tlK  18th 
century.   The  common  use  of  the  two-handed  wheel  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  I-dand  .md  Scotl.ind  is  a  matter  siiU  within 
the  xeCoUection  of  some  people;  but  spinning  wheels  are  now 

nodem  manufacture  of  linen  divides  itself  into  two 
lniui^ci»  ipiHdnf  lad  «aa«ta|;  to  irfdA  a^r    i'did  tl^ 

'  Sea  Sic  Arthar  afedhiffa  Ha ftif  diHa  fmrnU  (ffdlnhwih. 
1580). 


Ueaching  and  vtrions  daUdag  |wm>tH  wlddl,  la  tte  ame  «f 
many  Bnen  textoica,  are  lahonoa  UKfertakfrtgs  and  important 
hraaichea  of  Industry.  The  flax  fibre  is  received  in  bundles 
from  the  scutch  mill,  and  after  having  been  classed  into  various 
nn  le'i,  .irroriling  to  the  quality  of  the  m.itcrial,  it  is  labelled 
and  placed  in  the  store  ready  for  the  ilax  mill.  The  whole 
operations  in  yarn  manufactlim  OMipiiM  {■)  hackUai*  (4 
preparing  and  d)  spinning. 

//oci/tiic.— This  first  preparatory  pracns  consittt  not  only  in 

combing  out,  dlsfnl.ingling  and  laying  smooth  and  parallel  the 
*cp.iracc  fihrcs,  huit  .>l>u  •<  i  \  r%  to  jjilit  up  ainl  separate  into  their 
ultimate  tiUmeiU»  iln-  vtr.nils  of  fibre  which,  up  to  ttu»  point, 
have  bcco  agghjtina;' d  in^ithcr.  The  hackling  ir.wr  -  »a» 
originally  pcriormed  by  hand,  and  it  was  one  of  fundanwntal  im* 
portane^  m|wiiias  tha  caeraae  of  much  dexterity  and  judgment. 
The  broMa.  ravdled  and  riwrt  fibres,  which  seiMrate  out  in  iha 
hackling  proccu.  form  tow,  an  article  ol  much  inferior  value  to  the 
tpinncr.  A  nood  deal  ol  hand-harkling  is  sliU  practised,  especially 
in  irikh  and  eontimntal  mill»;  and  it  has  not  lirrn  found  pcarticable, 
in  any  c, ti>  d:-;..  ;i-.<-  rcit.fi  U  mi:!]  a  mucli  pfcikiriiiion  ol  llic 
fibre  hv  bdiid  hilHiur.  In  tuckUng  by  hand,  ibe  luckier  takes  a 
handful  or  "  nrick  "  of  rough  fiax*  winds  the  top  end  around  Us 
lunds.  and  then,  tprcading  out  the  root  end  as  broad  and  flat  aa 
pusMblc,  by  a  swinging  motion  dashes  the  fibre  into  the  hackle 
tc«th  or  needles  of  the  rougher  or  "  ruflcr."  The  rougher  is  a  board 
plated  with  tin,  and  ttudflcd  with  spikes  or  t«-th  of  steel  about 
7  in.  in  length,  which  taix  r  to  i  (i-.xr  hli  ui>  pnni  1  !io  hackler 
draws  his  suick  several  times  through  this  tuol,  wotking  gradually 
Up  from  tha  roou  to  near  his  band,  till  in  his  judgment  the  fibroa 
at  the  root  «ad  are  suSicientlv  combed  out  and  smoothed.  He  then 
setae*  the  root  end  and  simiurty  treats  the  tup  end  of  the  itrick. 
The  same  process  is  again  repeated  on  a  similar  tool,  the  tcelb  af 
which  are  5  in.  long,  and  much  more  ck>H'ly  studdc-d  together; 
and  for  tbe  liner  counts  of  yarn  a  third  and  a  fourth  hackle  may  be 
used,  of  still  increasing  finencM  and  closeness  of  teeth.  In  dealing 
with  certain  varieties  of  the  6bre,  lor  fine  spinning  especially,  tbe 
Sax  is,  after  roughing,  broken  or  cut  into  three  lengths — (he  top, 
ro'wtdic  and  root  ends.  Of  tlic-«c  tlic  middk.-  cut  is  most  valuable, 
being  uniform  in  length,  strength  and  quabty.  The  root  end  is 
more  wotvly  and  h  irsh,  »hilc  the  tup,  thuugti  fine  in  quality,  is 
uneven  and  \-arijb;e  ui  strength.  From  some  t1ax  ol  extra  length  it 
is  puisitilf  to  tair  l  Ao  short  middle  cul»;  ami,  .iK'^i".  the  filirc  is 
occasionally  only  ';in>ki-:;  intu  two  cuts.  Flax  s<j  prr^  arnS  is  ►  iiown 
as  "  cut  line  "  In  cuniiadi.vtinciion  to  "  long  tuic  '  Oax,  which  is 
the  fibea  anbaakaa.  The  sab  ~  "* 


or  cut,  doaa  not  prcspr 
reference  to  these  diftt tactions. 

In  the  case  of  hackling  by  machinery,  the  ftax  it  first  rauehcd 

and  arranged  in  stricks.  a«  alxivc  dcvril>ed  under  hand  hackling. 
In  the  COOMT':  !iun  .li  h  i  L'.)i,;  m.n  laei      iho  penctal  iirintiplcs  of 

thoaa  now  rouii  comtaunlv  adopted  arc  klcniicaL  The  oucbines 
are  fcmtva  aa  vartioal  ahact  MMckHag  machlocaf  thoir  assantial 
fcatuRs  b^ng  a  astaf  andkas  liather  hands  or  ihiati  lavoiviag 

over  a  pair  of  rollers  in  a  vertical  direction.  These  sheets  are  crossed 

by  iron  b.^rs,  to  which  hackle  slocks,  furnished  with  teeth,  sf* 
scrrwcd.  The  hackle  stocks  on  each  separate  sheet  are  of  one  Hxe 
anil  K.iuije,  hut  r.uli  successive  sheet  in  the  leoiith  of  the  machine 
is  furnished  with  stocks  oi  increasing  fineness,  so  that  the  hackling 
tool  at  (he  end  where  the  flax  is  entered  is  the  coarsest,  say  about 
four  pins  per  inch,  while  that  to  which  the  fibre  is  last  submitted  has 
the  smallest  and  neat  closely  set  ISSth.  The  finest  tools  may  contain 
from  4S  to  60  pins  pv  tach.  Thus  the  whok-  of  ilie  endless  verl  ieal 
revolving  sheet  presents  a  continuous  scries  of  h.irkle  teeth,  and  the 
machines  arc  furni-;.<<l  VLuh  .i  0  i  i  f  mh  h  ^heets  revoU'ing 

lace  to  face,  so  clo^^^  togetficr  that  the  puis  of  one  set  ol  slxi'ts 
intersect  tho-*  on  thi>  opposite  stwks.  Uvithc.nl.  .ir-.i)  tx.n(ly 
centred  between  these  revolving  sheets,  is  the  head  or  holder  ch.innel, 
from  which  tbe  flax  hangs  down  while  it  is  uadcrgotag  the  hacklina 
process  on  both  sides.  The  llax  is  fastened  in  a  holder  consiuing  of 
two  heavy  flat  uUtes  of  iron,  between  which  it  is  spread  and  tightly 
screwed  up.  Tne  holder  is  it  in.  in  UnKth,  and  the  bolder  channel 
is  fitted  to  contain  a  hi:e  of  six.  ti>;ht  or  iwclvr  huch  holders,  accord- 
ing to  the  numtier  iif  x  jku.iv  t:  m  I  ^  1  if  In  k -ti<k'»in  the  machine. 
The  head  or  holder  channel  has  a  falling  and  rising  motk>n,  try 
which  it  first  piCMBtB  the  ends  aad  gssdaally  man  aad  mote  «i  the 
length  of  the  mre  to  the  hacUt  tain,  and,  after  dipplNg  dowa  tte 
full  length  of  the  fibre  exposed.  It  sitwiy  rites  and  lilts  the  flax  ckar 
of  the  hackfe  stocks.  By  a  rsctptecal  raotton  all  the  beldeta  ase 
then  moved  forward  one  lengths  that  at  the  last  and  finest  set  of 
storks  is  thri.wn  1  i;t,  ard  place  is  made  for  filling  in  an  additional 
holder  at  the  tn-Kinninff  of  the  aeries.  Thus  with  a  six-tool  hackle, 
or  v't  ol  '.t'-vks.  r.ich  holder  full  of  flax  from  beginning  to  end  deseeads 
into  and  rises  from  tbe  hackle  teeth  six  times  in  travciSttg  from 
end  to  end  of  the  machine.  The  root  ends  txing  thus  firtt  hackled, 
the  holders  are  shot  back  along  an  Inclined  plane,  the  iron  pistes 
•ndampcd.  the  Has  revcrad.  M^j^  t«pjwdsaie^ha«jrt|gga^ 
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praoos  M  earned  down  by  the  pins  oC  the  sheet,  and  ia  stripped 
from  them  by  mt-jns  o(  a  circular  brush  plan-<l  immttJiately  under 
the  bottom  roller.  The  brush  revolves  in  the  ■^vmr  direction  as,  but 
(luicker  than  the  t.hcct.  consequently  the  tow  n  withdrawn  from 
tne  fHRi.  The  tow  is  then  removed  from  the  brush  by  a  doffer 
roller,  from  which  it  is  finally  removed  by  a  doftiw  knife.  Thia 
oiatcrUI  ia  then  caidcd  by  a  machtne  rfnilar  but  incr  thu*  llie 
ooe  deacribcd  uttder  Jutb  (f.v.).  The  liKltM  flax,  hMiever,  b 
taken  dimt  to  the  preparing  dep«rtment. 

Preparing.— the  various  operations  in  this  stage  have  (or  ihcir 
object  the  proper  assortment  of  dressed  line  into  qualiiics  fit  for 
apmning,  and  the  drawing  out  of  the  fibres  to  a  perfectly  level  and 
uniform  continuous  ribbon  or  sliver,  containing  throughout  an  equal 
quantity  of  Sbn  to  my  given  length.  From  the  hacninK  the  now 
amooth,  gkmy  end  dean  stricks  arc  taken  to  the  aorting  loom, 
where  ihcy  are  aasorted  into  different  qualities  by  the  "  line  sorter,* 
who  Judges  by  both  eye  and  touch  the  quality  aitd  capabilities  of 
the  fibre.  So  sorted,  (he  rruterial  is  passed  to  the  spreading  and 
dra»i^l^;  fr.iiticj,  a  i.ori<-<  i>r  S)  v!rm  of  m.dchinc»  .ill  sinnl.ir  in  n  ti- 
atruction  and  effect.  The  essential  features  of  the  spreading  frame 
are:  (l)  the  feedinc  doth  or  creeping  sheet,  which  deliven  the 
lU  to  (3I  a  pair  oT^  feed  and  jockev  rollers,  which  pass  it  on  (j) 
!•  the  Kill  frame  or  fallera.  The  gill  frame  consists  of  a  aeries  of 
Ml IU«  hackle  bars,  with  short  closely  studded  teeth,  which  travel 
betw-een  the  tevxi  rollers  and  the  drawing  or  "  boss  and  pressing  " 
r'.llcrv  to  [k:  iiv.mediately  attended  to.  They  are,  by  an  emJIciS 
screw  arrangement,  carried  forward  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  at  which  the  flax  is  delivered  to  them,  and  when  they  reach  the 
end  of  their  course  they  fall  under,  and  by  a  liinitar  acrew  arrange- 
ment are  btoufbt  back  to  the  starting-point;  and  thus  tbey  form 
an  endless  moving  level  toothed  platfortn  for  carr>'ing  away  the  flax 
from  the  feed  rolTer^.  This  i^  the  machine  in  which  the  fibres  are, 
for  the  first  time,  formetl  icitD  a  continuous  length  termed  a  sliver. 
In  oriier  to  form  this  contmuoii-i  sjivcr  it  is  r>cce»5ary  that  the  short 
linKths  of  II.1.X  shniild  oM-rliii  each  other  on  the  spread  sheet  <  r 
creeping  sheet.  This  sheet  contains  four  or  six  divisions,  so  that 
four  or  aix  lota  of  omiappcd  flax  are  moving  at  the  aane  tiiiK 
towards  the  first  of  reiUien— the  boaa  roller*  or  fttaii^g  rollers. 
The  fibre  passes  between  these  rollers  and  is  immediately  caught  by 
the  rising  gills  which  carry  the  fibre  tuwards  the  drawine  rollers. 
Tbe  pins  olthe  Kills  shoukl  pass  through  the  fibre  so  that  tney  may 
have  complete  c>jntri>l  over  it,  while  their  speed  should  be  a  liiile 


crcater  toan  the  surface  speed  of  the  ictainine  rollcra.  The  fibre 
h  tkna  cnrried  fornard  to  the  dai«tap  nUkm  midi  hn«  a  surface 
Meedoffrom  lOtowUnieadHlartitiftaiiiiuf  ioicni  Thcgreat 


diference  between  tlieapcedaof  the  retaining  and  drawing  rollers 
■csults  in  e.ich  sliver  being  drawn  otit  to  a  corresponding  degree. 

Fin.illy  all  the  slivers  arc  run  into  one  and  in  this  state  are  pas»ed 
between  the  delivery  rollt  rn  mto  iln:  slu<  r  cm*.  Each  can  shouM 
contain  the  same  length  of  silver,  a  common  length  being  1000  yd^. 
A  Wl  ia  autoroatacam  raog  bjr  tbe  machine  to  want  tbe  atteMant 
that  the  desired  lengta  haa  been  deposited  into  tlie  can.  Pram  the 
a|imding  frame  the  ean*  of  aKver  paaa  to  the  thawing  frames,  where 
ffom  four  to  twelve  slivers  combitwd  are  passed  through  feed  rollers 
over  pits,  and  drawn  out  by  drawing  rollers  to  the  thickness  of  one. 
A  third  and  fu-jiMi  :uni!,\r  doubling  and  drawing  in.i\  !»•  1  iiitn.ired 
in  a  preparine  syitcm.  so  that  the  numl>cr  of  doubisnps  the  llSx 
un'.krtjficri,  Ix-fure  it  arris'f's  ,it  the  r.iving  fr.ime,  may  a:ii<i:int  to 
from  one  thousand  to  otve  hundred  thousand,  accordins;  to  the 
qiudity  of  yam  in  progress.  Thus,  for  example,  the  doublings  on 
ooepreparingsysiem  may  be6Xt3X  12X13  X8>  83.944.  The  slivers 
delivered  by  the  last  drawing  frame  are  taken  to  the  roving  frame, 
where  they  are  singly  passed  through  feed  rollers  and  over  plls, 
and,  after  drafting  to  sufficient  tenuity,  they  arc  sliRhtly  twisted 
by  flyers  and  wour»d  txi  bobbins,  in  whu  h  condition  the 
roaterul— termed  "  rove  "  or  "  ravings  "—^  ready  lor  the  spinning 
Aame.t 

5^'iiitiii(.— The  spnning  operation.  wMch  faUvwa  the  IDvtng, 
h  daw  in  two  prinapal  wa>-s,  called  respectively  dry  tpiniring  and 


J  apinning.  the  first  being  used  for  the  lower  count*  or  heavier 
yams,  while  the  second  is  exclusively  adopted  in  the  preparation 

of  fine  yarns.  The  spinning  Irjme  i'.l'i,  tiyi  differ  in  principle  from 
the  throstle  spinning  machine  UM;d  in  cotton  manufacture.  The 
bobbins  of  flax  rove  are  arranged  in  ro*-*  on  each  side  of  the  frame 
(the  spinning  frames  being  all  double)  on  pins  in  an  inclined  plane. 

'  The  preparation  of  tow  for  spinning  differs  in  essential  features 
from  tbe  procaaaci  above  described.  Tow  from  different  sources, 
auch  aa  acutching  tow,  hackle  tow,  &c  difiera  considerably  in 
ouality  and  value,  aotne  being  very  impute  6Ued  with  woody  shivea, 
ac.  while  other  Idnda  are  comparttivcly  open  and  clean.  A  pre- 
liminary o(<nin|t  and  cleaning  is  necesaary  for  the  dirty  much- 
inattod  tuw«.  and  in  genera]  thereafter  they  are  passed  through  tv-o 
carding  e.i^KV-^  cillH  respectively  the  breaker  and  the  nnisher 
cards  till  the  flivcrs  from  tncir  prixrcs'es  arc  rcaily  for  the  dr.jwir.g 
and  ro\tng  frames.  In  the  case  of  fine  clean  tows,  on  the  other 
hand,  paasiag  threuah  a  aingl*  carding  engine  aaty  lie  auf&cient. 
The  prooMam  whiclTloBowtliiB  carding  do  not  diCcr  materiiily  from 


The  mua  passes  down««rda  through  an  eydet  or  guide  to  a  (Mir  t>f 
nipping  rollers  between  which  and  the  final  drawing  rollers,  placed 
in  the  ca*e  of  dry  spinning  from  18  to  21  in.  lower  down,  the  fibre 
receives  its  final  draft  while  passing  over  and  under  cylinders  and 
guide-plate,  and  attaina  that  degree  of  tenuity  which  the  finished 
yarn  must  possess.  From  the  last  roUers  tbe  now  attenuated 
material,  in  pas^in^;  to  the  flyers  receives  the  degree  of  t»i*t  which 
COtnpacts  the  fibres  intu  the  round  hard  cord  which  constitutes  spim 
yarn;  and  from  the  fiyer?>  it  is  wound  on  the  mure  slowly  rotating 
^l>o«l  wi;hici  the  flyer  arm^,  rentrcd  on  the  top  ol  the  spindle.  The 
amount  of  twist  given  to  tic  ihr-ad  at  (he  spinning  frame  varies 
from  1-5  to  2  (itiui  till-  vqii.irr  ((>•,<  ilu;  cijur.l.  In  wet  spinning 
the  general  sequence  of  operations  is  the  same,  but  the  rove,  as 
unwrniad  fnm  ita  bobbtoi,  fint  faaiea  thraugh  •  IWMKk  «f  mm 
heated  to  alMUt  lao*  Fahr.j  and  the  interval  Bttatwi  Uk  two 
of  rollers  in  which  the  drawing  out  of  the  rove  is  accomplished  is 
\cr)'  much  shorter.  The  influence  of  the  hot  water  on  the  flax 
fibre  apjKjars  to  be  that  it  softens  the  gummy  substance  which 
l  itids  the  separate  cells  together,  and  thereby  allons  the  elementary 
cells  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  drawn  out  uiihoui  breaking  the  con- 
trntiity  of  the  fibra;  and  funbcr  it  makes  a  finer,  smoother  «nd  more 
uniform  strand  than  can  be  obtained  by  dry  spinning.  The  entent 
to  which  the  ori^nal  strick  of  flax  as  laid  <m  the  fecmng  roller  for 
(say)  the  production  of  a  50  lea  yam  ii^  by  douMinga  anddrawingt, 
extended,  when  it  reaches  the  spinning  s|)indle,  may  be  stated 
thus;  is  times  on  spreading  frame,  15  times  on  first  drami:;g 
frame,  15  times  on  second  drawic^  fcame,  1^  times  on  third  drawmj: 
frame,  IS  times  on  roving  frame  aad  10  times  on  spinning  frame, 
in  all  i6tS37.500  rin>«  it*  .origiaal  length,  with  8XitXi6-i^ 
doublings  on  tbe  three  drawiiw  fnan  That  i*  to  say.  1  >'d.  af 
hackkK)  line  (ed  into  the  apreaauit  tnok  b  apnad  out,  mixed  »i(b 
other  fibre*!  *<>  4iMS|l>  9*  *^^>^ M"*  B.  o(  jwn,  wbcD  lb*  above 
drafts  obtah.  The  dtifta  are  ■ueb  abecMr  nr  the  anlairky  d 

yams. 

1  lie  next  <>|>cratl'in  i-.  re»!inK  frum  tbe  Ijobbin-i  into  h.inks.  By 
act  of  parliament,  ttiroughuut  the  United  Kin|(dniii  iliv  aitandafd 
measure  of  flax  yard  i*  the  "  tea,"  called  also  in  Scotland  the  "ott" 
of  JOG  yds.  The  flax  is  wound  or  reeled  on  a  red  having  a  chtun- 
ference  of  00  in.  {»J  yds.)  making  "a  thread,"  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  such  threadai  form  a  lea.  Tne  grist  or  count  of  all  fine  varns 
is  cstiinated  by  the  numfjcr  of  leas  in  1  lb;  thus  "50  lea" 
indiiales  tlijt  I  In  ti  .iti.  50  K  a.i  or  cuts  of  yx>  yds.  each  in  I  lb  of 
the  yard  so  denominated.  With  the  heavier  yarns  in  Scotland  the 
quauty  is  indicated  by  their  wiigtat  per  "  aayRdle  "  of  48  cuts  or 
lea*:  thu*  "  5  ft  tow  vara  "  i*  auch  aa  J  lb  per  apyadK 

equivalent  to  "  16  lea."^ 

The  hank*  of  yarn  from  wet  spinning  are  either  dried  in  a  loft 
with  artificial  heat  or  exposed  over  ropes  in  the  open  air.  When 
dry  they  are  twisted  hiick  and  forward  to  take  the  wiry  feeling  out 
of  the  yanv  aitd  made  up  in  bundles  for  the  market  as  grey  yarn." 
Engliikh  sninners  make  up  their  yarn*  into  "  bundles  "  of  30  hanluk 
each  hank  containing  10  leas;  Insh  soinners  make  hanks  of  13  Ica^ 
I6{  of  which  form  a  bundle:  Scottish  manufacturers  adbaiv  to  tbt 
spyndle  containing  4  hanks  of  12  cuts  or  leas. 

Commercial  qualities  of  \arn  ranRe  from  about  8  lb  tow  yarns 
(6  lea)  up  to  l<x>  lea  linr  \  irii,  \'ery  riuch  finer  yarn  i.|  e\  ;i  to 
.joo  lea  may  be  spun  Irom  the  •.\5l1m  of  machines  found  in  n  .-.ny 
mills;  but  these  higher  counts  are  only  uscfl  for  fine  thre.ic)  'ur 
sewing  and  for  tbe  making  of  lace.  Tbe  higbeu  counts  of  cut  line 
flax  ate  apiM  in  Irith  auls  for  tbe  manuiacttm  flf  tm  OMriaifl* 
and  lawn*  which  are  charactctiatic  feature*  ei  iba  ubltr  tnda. 
Exceedingly  high  counts  have  sometime*  been  stiun  by  hand,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  finest  lace  threads  it  is  said  the  Belgian 
hand  stunners  must  work  in  damp  cellars,  where  the  spinner  is 
guided  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  the  filament  beiiVs  (<>j  (>'  <•  t  j  I* 
seen  by  the  eye.  Such  lace  yarn  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  a^ 
much  a*  ^40  per  Bt.  In  the  Great  Exhibkion  of  iSst,  varn  of  760 
lea.  cquafto  about  m.  per  lb,  wa*  shown  whidi  luia  been  spua 
mr  an  Irish  wooan  eighty-four  year*  of  age.  In  the  aame  eabibiuoo 
tbei*  waa  *hown  by  a  Cambray  manufacturing  fins  hand-*paa  yu» 
cqnal  to  1300  warp  and  1600  weft  or  to  more  than  304  and  »j»  ol 
per  lb  respectively. 

Ble<KhiHi.—A  large  pigpogtiM  of  tbt  tneayamof  commerce 
undcrgoe*  a  more  or  leaa  umrafh  Wigflllnimfiiii  it  is  handed 
owtr  to  Um  weaves,  UMnjnuasfatht 
iadi«kn8pco|Mctiea«f|aiiiByi]Ml 
by  MtacM^g;  -tbat  dotht  whicb  mi^t  pccsent  a  firm  ctose 
teittire  in  their  natural  unbleached  state  would  become  thin  and 
impoNcrishctl  in  a  [icrfrcrly  Llcachi-d  coaiii;icn.  Ncvcrthdcis. 
in  many  ciscs  il  Js  much  more  iatisfaciorj'  to  weave  the  yani$ 
in  the  green  or  lutural  colour,  and  to  perform  all  bleaching 
operations  in  the  piece.  Manufacturers  allow  about  20  to  25** 
of  losi  in  weight  o(  yam  in  bleaching  from  tbe  grceo  to  the 
fully  bleached  stage;  and  tbe  intermediate  stafca  of  bstk4 
improved,  duck,  cream,  half  bleach  and  ihrec-quattCfl 
aU  iiMlfcalim  •  cMUia  degnc  ol  hlwfhlm,  bA«t  1 
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degrees  of  loss  in  wcipJit  Tlic  diderencM  in  colour  n-suliing 
from  diflrrcnt  drgrccs  of  blc.iching  are  taken  advaniagc  of  for 
producing  patterns  in  certain  classes  of  linen  fabrics. 

Liaen  thread  is  prepared  (ram  the  variotu  counts  of  fine 
UetclMd  Um  yarn  by  winding  the  hxnks  on  large  spoolt,  and 
twitting  tiM  vwiom  atnnd*,  two,  three,  foot  gr  oold  •»  Um 
tmyte,a««lllW|Min^ 

lM|ft  tfwh  ki  Hntii  tiMMd  ttM  bsni  cratHl  bjr  to  w  !■  tbe 

machine  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and  other 
leather  goods,  and  in  heavy  sewing-machine  work  generally. 
The  thread  industry  is  LirRcly  developed  at  Lisbum  near  Belfast, 
at  Johnstone  near  tilasKow,  Bridpott,  Oocsetshire,  tad  at 
Peterson,  New  Jersey,  United  States.  flM  Ot^  atl  Mrise 
and  ropes  are  also  twisted  from  ilax. 

Wtanmt. — The  diflficuhirs  in  the  way  of  power-loom  linen 
weaving,  oooAtetd  with  the  obstinaMconpatitioa  of  h«nd-l«oa 
wMven,  jiltyrf  Ik*  Ihtrodactioii  •!  tactny  iwnihg  of  Unca 

Iteaiber 
nd 

bdntfciiy  of  the  linen  yunhcvftif  tonUeb  ttoyamlMquently 

Vokconder  the  tension  to  wMch  it  wutubfectM.  Oampetition 

with  the  hand  laom  :ip.iins(  tlir  power  loom  in  certain  rl,is5cs  of 
work  i*  conccivaljic,  ah  hough  it  is  abs.ohitcly  inipiosviblc  for  the 
work  of  the  s(, inning  wheel  to  stand  against  the  rivalry  of  draw, 
ing,  roving  and  spinning  frames.  To  the  present  day,  in  Ireland 
especially,  a  great  deal  of  fine  weaving  is  done  by  hand-loom. 
Warden  Mates  thet  power  was  applied  on  a  small  scale  to  the 
[  flf  MavM  ta  London  about  i8te;  that  in  iSit  power- 


far  «MTi«(  Unea  at  Kbkcaldy,  Soottandi 
I  «IM  iB  itu  M^Mjr  ft  Cb^  cT  AbcfdKB  had  tim  Inndtad 
'  far  IM  MMH- 
Tka  poHu^toon  ftas  been  In 

anintermpted  use  in  the  Broadford 
factory,   Aberdeen,  which   then  be- 

longrd  to  ^^ahcrly  &  Co.,  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  that  firm  m.iy  be 
cretJitcH  with  being  the  effective  in- 
troducera  of  power-loom  weaving  in 

lie  variom  operations  connected 
linen  weaving,  such  as  winding, 
J  •"d  draw- 

taf in,  do  Mt  dMfer  In  fweiitk!  featofM 

frani  Ae  UM  processes  fn  the  case  of 
cotton  weaving.  Sic,  rteither  is  there  any  significant  modifleatlon 

{■the  looms  employed  fsce  \V^  ^\I^•(;'(  Dressing  is  a  m.ittcr  of 
importance  in  the  preparation  of  linen  warps  for  bcan;ing.  It 
consists  in  treating  the  spread  yarn  with  flour  or  farina  paste, 
applied  to  it  by  flannel-covered  rollers,  the  lowcimost  o(  which 
revolves  in  a  trough  of  paste.  The  paste  is  equalized  on  the 
yarn  by  brushes,  and  dried  by  passing  the  web  over  steam-heated 
cylinders  before  it  Is  finally  wound  on  the  beam  for  weaving. 
Linen  fabric*  arc  numerous  in  variety  and  widely  diffcrrnt  in 
^aalitio^.  apiiciranee  and  aj)pliratlons.  ranging  from  heavy 
•ail-clot  h  and  rough  tacking  to  the  most  delicate  cambrics, 
lawns  and  acriffls.  The  heavier  namifacMfae  fadudc  a  5 
a  princfpal  item  sail-cloth,  with  canvas,  urpauUn,  sneMng  and 
carpeting.  The  principal  aeati  of  the  manufacture  of  these  linens  are 
Dundee.  Arbroath,  Forfar.  Kirkcaldy,  Aberdeen  and  Barnsley. 
The  medium  weight  linen*,  which  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  siK  h  as  leiit  making.  towelling,  covers,  outer  garments 
for  men.  linings.  uphoUtcr>'  work,  Ac  ,  include  duck,  huckaback, 
crash,  tick,  d<>wl.««,  o»nal>urg,  low  shit  iinps  and  low  brown  linen*. 
Plain  bleached  linens  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  include 
■riweiaaBy  the  jnaMfiafe  for  sMits  and  collars  and  for  bed  sheet*. 
Under  the  head  of  twilled  Hnena  are  included  drills,  diapers  and 
dimity  for  lM<isehold  use;  and  damasks  for  table  linen,  of  whu  h 
two  kinds  are  distinguished— single  or  five  leaf  damask,  and  dmiMc 
or  eight-leaf  damask,  the  pattern  bcine  lormed  by  the  intervi ! inn 
of  warp  and  wHt  yarn*  at  iniervaU  of  five  and  eight  thread.,  1  I  \  ,irn 
respectively.  The  fine  linens  arccambric*,  lawnsand  hanUkcrthteft . 
ana  lastly,  printed  and  dyed  linen  fabrics  may  be  assigned  to  a 
special  though  not  important  class.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
Midiaganlii  l  the  British  industry  that  the  heavy  linen  trade  centres 
HI  Windce:  medium  good*  arc  made  in  most  linen  manufacturing 
e  chiefly  pcoduccd  ia  Belfast,  OttttfcmUne  aad 


Pertlil  aad  tha  iaa  9mi  naaulactttrea  have  thdr  seat  la  Belfast 
and  the  north  oi  Iseiaad.  Leeds  and  Barnsley  are  the  centres  of 

the  linen  trade  in  England. 

I.irien  f.ibric*  have  leveral  advantages  over  cotton,  resulting 
principally  from  the  micrcwcopic  structure  and  lenitth  of  the  ilaa 
fibre.  The  <.Ick1)  is  rmith  smoother  and  more  lustrous  than  coltofl 
cloth;  and,  presenting  a  less  "  woolly  "  surface,  it  docs  not  soilao 
resdQy.  nor  absorb  arid  retain  moisture  to  freely,  as  the  more  spongy 
cotton:  and  it  is  at  once  a  cool,  clean  and  healthful  matenal  foe 
bcd-sbcetinK  and  ckMhing.  Bhiached  linen,  starched  and  drcMed, 
possesses  that  uncquallM  purity,  gloss  and  smoothness  which 
make  it  alone  the  material  suitable  for  shirt-front*,  collars  and 
wrlstlxinds;  and  the  gos^jmcr  delicacy,  yet  itrenjjih.  of  the  thread 
it  may  be  spun  into  ftx*  if  for  the  fine  lacc-making  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  Max  is  a  slightly  heewhr  aMfffol  tU* 
its  strength  is  about  double. 

As  nauda  tha  actaal  aaaibif  of  spimUcs  and. .  

engaged  Ml  Haan  aanofactwc.  the  following  partictuman 
from  llwfcpett  01  the  Flax  Supply  Association  for  1903:— 


Year. 

Number  of 
Spindles 
for  Flax 

Spinnitig. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Power-looms 
for  Linen 
Weaving. 

Austria-Hungary  . 
Belgium  .... 
EriRland  and  Wales  . 

Ft.inre       .     ,     ,  , 
Germany  .... 
Holland         .    .  . 
Ireland     •    •    >  . 
Italy    .    ,    .    .  . 
Norway  .... 
Ru>.sia      t    f    t  . 
Scotland  '  «i '■*  • 

sMwae        •    •  • 

1903 
1903 
1905 
1903 

1903 

iS>o5 
1902 

1903 
190S 

ato4i4 

eao^xK> 

49^  t 

455.838 

8000 
77.000 

jfltsooo 

•  • 

•  • 

i«95 
1900 

«905 
1891 

I8fl5 

1903 
1880 
1889 
•905 

X 

3397 
3400 
4434 

18.083 

7557 
1200 
34-498 
3500 

130 

73H 
17.185 
tooo 
a86 

/!•;/!      f.  ip'rli  cf  LintH 

Yarn  a 

nd  Cloth. 

1891. 

1896. 

tgai. 

1906. 

Weight  of  linen  yam  in  pounds. 
Length  in  vards  of  linen  piece  goods. 

plain,  bleached  or  unbleached 
Leri.  'h  in  yards  of  linen  piece  .;  .ciK. 
checked^  dvcd  OT  printed,  also 

damask  anadiiaer.  

Lcnfith  in  yards  01  saDdoth. 
Total  length  in  yards  of  all  kind*  of 

linen  cmh  

Weight  in  pounds  of  linen  thread  for ' 

14.859.900 
144416,700 

11,807.600 
3^M.4«> 

a474>i«o 

18.462.300 

17,986,100 

S7«,aatdOO» 

M40i4oa 

13,971,100 
i37<9a>iMO 

8.007.600 
4,686.700 

tSOtSiSijoo 

14,978,300 
i73>334.MO 

l3.37».too 
4.351.400 

a.iSi,ioo 

AtlTnoaiTllS.— History  of  the  trade,  &c.:  Warden'*  Lintn 

Trade,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Spinnini;:  Peter  Sharp,  A'/ai,  Tens 
end  Jute  St'tnnmi  (Dundee);  H.  R.  Carter,  Spinning  an-i  JVji.'rrir 
of  Long  \  c^rliiUf  Fibres  (London).  Weaving:  WoodhouH?  and 
Milne,  Jute  and  Linen  Weavtni,  part  i..  Mechanism,  part  ii..  Calcula- 
tions and  Cloth  Structure  (Manchester);  and  Woodhouseand  Milne, 
Textd*  Oeii[n:  Pure  and  A(^(>hed  (London).  (T.  Wo.) 

Um-PllBHk  A  conUivaace,  oanally  of  oak,  for  pccaabit 
sheets,  taUMii^yM  aad  other  Baca  acUdoi,  icMMbiK  a 
modem  office  capying>pTeM.  Uoea  fntaea  skic  aude  chiefly 
in  the  17th  and  tSth  centuries,  and  are  now  chiefly  interest* 

ing  as  curiosities  of  antique  furniture.  IbuaDy  quite  plain, 
they  were  occasionally  carved  with  characteristic  Jacubc.in 
designs. 

LINER,  or  Line  or  B.^ttle  Ship,  the  name  formerly  given 
to  a  vessel  considered  large  enough  to  take  part  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  practice  of  distinguishing  between  vessels  fit,  and  those  not 
fit,  to  "lie  in  a  line  of  battle,"  arose  lowarda  the  end  of  the 
t7ib  oataqr.  In  iha  early  iflib  realanr  ai  vcMeli  of 
guM  aad  apwatdi  am  coaiidewd  it  to  Be  la  a  Hm.  After 
the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-^3)  the  so-gun  ahipt  wot 
rejected  as  too  small.  When  the  great  revolutionary  watt 
I  ruVc  out  the  smallest  line  of  battle  ihip  was  of  64  guns. 
rinse  also  came  to  be  considered  as  too  small,  and  later  the 
line  of  battle  ships  began  with  lliuie  of  74  gur.s.  The  term  it 
now  replaced  by  "  tkatllcship  ";  "  liner  "  being  the  coUu<)uial 
name  given  to  ihc|tcat|MH«iiteriM|«iMdoatheaHlalkiOi 
of  tea  iiaoaport. 

L.yu,^cd  by  Google 
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UNO,  P«  H^LINGAYAT 


UNO,  PSR  RBMRIK  (1776-1839),  Swtdish  medical 
pnctitioncr,  son  of  a  minister,  was  bora  at  Ljunga  in  the  south 
«C  Sweden  in  1776.  He  studied  divfuttyt  and  took  his  degree 

btti  Um  went  abtoad  loir  MM  9«M%  tint  10  Copciih^ 
«lMn  1m  (Might  nodan  hlgntMi  WmI  dm  to  Gtnnuy, 
Fnme  and  EnglaiML  PtciMihuy  sinRi  iojoitd  hh  bethh,  aod 
be  suffered  mudi  rimn  rheumatism,  but  he  had  acquired  mean- 
«hile  considerable  proficiency  in  Rvmnastics  and  fencing.  In 
1804  he  returned  to  Sweden,  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher 
in  these  arts  at  Lund,  bcinj;  appointed  in  1S05  fencing-master 
to  the  univcriity.  He  found  that  his  daily  exercises  had  com- 
pletely restored  his  bodily  health,  and  his  thouf;hts  now  turned 
towards  applying  this  cxi>cricncc  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
attended  the  classes  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  went 
Uiron(b  the  cntiie  ontrictdum  (or  tiw  tniaiag  o{  a  doctor;  he 
'  'bonted  a  VMem  of  gyiMWtfc»>  divided  into  four 
J  (i)  pedasocieil,  (a)  medial,  (j)  military,  (4)  aesthetic, 
frUch  carried  out  Ms  theories.  After  ieveral  attempts  to  interest 
the  Swedish  f^ovemir.ent,  I.ing  at  last  in  1813  obtained  their 
co-operalion,  nii:;  the  Knval  Gymnastie  Central  Institute,  for  the 
training  of  KyrnnisMc  iriotructors,  was  opened  in  Slo<.kholm, 
with  himself  as  principal.  The  orthodox  mcdieal  practitioners 
were  naturally  op{x>scd  to  the  larger  claims  t:udc  by  Ling  and 
his  pupik  respecting  the  cure  of  diseases — so  far  at  least  as 
anything  more  than  the  occasiOBil  iMMfit  of  some  form  of  skil- 
fully apjplied  "  mamagt "  mi  esBomed;  b«t  Uw  ^  that  ia 
i«Si  Unc  WM  clKi«d  •  BMnbcr  of  Ik  Smdlib  GcMnt  Medical 
how*  that  in  hb  aim  CMHttsjr  at  all  cvcnu  hb 
I  Mfuded  as  ceniiiteM  wtth  profeauonal  recog- 
UnS  died  in  iSjg,  having  previou  ly  named  as  the 
icpoattoriet  of  his  teaching  his  pupils  Lar:>  (Jabriel  Branting 
(1709-1SS1),  who  s'.KLeeded  him  as  principal  of  the  Ir.stilutc, 
and  Karl  Augustus  Cltorfrii.  '''■ho  I'tcame  sub-director;  his  son, 
Hjalmar  Ling  ( iS:o-iSS'j  1,  imnf;  lur  n.any  years  associated  with 
them.  AU  these,  together  with  Major  Thurc  Brandt,  who  from 
•boat  iMi  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  women  (gynecolo^cal 
fyaaastics),  are  regarded  a*  tba  piooeets  of  Swedish  medical 
gymnastics. 

It  may  bacoomofaat  to  Mmnariae  hen  the  later  hlitoiy  «f 
ling's  systen  of  neAeal  gymnastfcs.  A  GywmasHe  Orthofatiic 

Institute  at  Stockholm  was  four.  led  in  iR.-i  by  Dr  Nils  .\kcrman, 
and  after  18^7  received  a  go.ennntnt  grant;  and  Dr  Gustaf 
Zander  elaborated  a  medico-mcehanical  system  of  gymnastics, 
known  by  his  name,  about  iS^;,  .ind  started  his  Zander  Institute 
at  Stoikliiilm  in  \^.h-.  M  t(:c  Stockholm  Gymnastic  Central 
Institute  qualified  medical  men  have  supervised  the  medical 
department  since  1864;  the  course  is  tl.rec  years  (one  year 
iar  qiaalified  dactoa).  Btoadlly  ipnUng,  there  have  been  two 
•twoaa  of  dBwdapMot  ia  the  SwediA  gyauusUcs  fboaded  «B 
Ung^  bcghialngi'  either  tn  a  coucrvativc  dinctioa,  making 
certain  Ibrms  of  gymnastic  eaeiciaea  aofaddiary  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  orthodox  medical  science,  or  dsc  in  rin  remely 
progressive  direction,  making  these  eserdses  a  siiUstitutc  for 
any  other  treatment,  and  claiming  them  as  a  cure  for  disease 
by  themselves.  Modem  medical  science  recognizes  fully  the 
importance  of  properly  selected  exercises  in  preserving  the 
bo4y  from  many  ailments;  but  the  more  extreme  claim,  which 
fulca  onl  the  use  of  drugs  in  disease  altogether,  has  naturally 
aot  ham  adnnittTif    Jdodem  pcofcHed  ditTi|4tt  of  Ling 

being  Henrik  KiOgrga  (b,  i^),'alw  kaa  a  ipodal  adwol  aad 

following. 

Ling  and  hi"i  earlier  .i-  i-.tints  left  no  proper  written  acfOut>t  of 
their  trcatrocal,  and  mmt  of  the  literature  on  the  tubiect  i«  rc- 
nidiated  by  oae  aet  or  other  of  the  gymnastic  pnctitionefs.  Dr 
Andm  wide,  M.D.,  of  Stockholm,  has  published  a  ttcnJbcok  ef 

UrdiaiJ  Grmnastiei  (EnRtiih  edition,  1I09),  reprcaenting  the  more 
coriicrvative  practice.  Kt-nrik  KdlgTcn  t  syncoi,  which,  thouch 
luw-d  on  Ling'^.  admittedly  rocs  Ix-ycnd  it,  ii  described  in  The 
Eltmtnli  pf  A>7.'jrf  n'l  Miinuat  Trcjtmrrt  njoj),  by  lidgar  F.  Cyriax. 
who  bcfocc  talunj;  the  M  D.  drprrc  .n  !  tlinlmrsh  had  passed  out  of 
•he  Stockholm  Institute  .»■«  a  "  rn;.i-iic  director."  Scir  alio  the 
icyclopaedic  work  on  Sweden:  ut  i'tobU  and  JaduUry  (1904), 
14a.  ediled  by  ft  Swadbligler  the  Swedish 


LIM'  (Melfo  vulsaris),  a  fish  of  the  family  Gadidae,  which  k 
readily  necegniied  by  its  long  body,  t  wo  dorsal  fins  (of  teUcb  the 
anterior  b  much  shorter  than  the  posterior),  ain^  Joag  aad 
fin,  acpaiato  caadal  fin,  a  barbel  oatfao  tHt  ml  Hut  trrth  fa 
the  hnrer  Jaw  lad  on  tbe  palate.  Ita  anal  knglb  k  Irmb  s  to 
4  ft.,  but  individuals  of  5  or  6  ft.  in  length,  and  some  70  !b  in 
weight,  have  been  taken.  The  ling  is  fouiid  in  the  North  Aiiantic. 
from  Spit/hergen  and  Icclmd  southwards  to  the  coast  nf  Portugal. 
Its  proper  home  is  the  North  Sea,  e&pcci-illy  on  (he  coasts  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  Great  liiiiain  and  Irclari  l,  i:  ixcurs  in  great 
abundance,  generally  al  some  distance  from  the  land,  in  dqMhl 
varying  between  50  and  100  fathoms.  During  the  winter  Matht 
it  approaches  the  shores,  when  great  numben  are  caught  by  BNOi 
of  long  fines.  On  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  It  !■  iM 
coBUDOo,  altbottgb  ttneially  diMohatad  along  thaaoMk  OHtt 
of  Orneiiianii  and  on  the  barifca  of  Kewfeo^ttaad.  Uaciaooe 
of  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  cod-fish  family;  a  certain 
number  are  consumed  fresh,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  are 
prepared  for  exportation  to  various  countries  (Germany,  Spain, 
Italy).  They  arc  either  salted  and  sold  as  "  salt-fish,"  or  split 
from  head  to  tail  and  dried,  forming,  with  similarly  prepared 
cod  and  coal-fish,  the  article  of  which  during  Lent  immense 
quantities  are  consumed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  under  the 
namcof  "aiock-fish."  The  oil  is  fi«|neatly  oncKtad  from  tha 
liver  andOMdby  the  poorer  dMMO  if  dwtOlBlptlfdbtiMiV 
the  laaip  or  aa  aMdkuB. 

UMABBk  JQBf  (i77S-<8st).  English  hiuoitan,  woo  tea  OB 
the  5tb  of  February  1771  at  Winchester,  where  his  father,  ol 
an  ancient  Lincolnshire  peasant  stock,  had  established  himiacff 
as  a  carpenter.  The  boy's  talents  attracted  attention,  and  in 
17SJ  he  was  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Douai,  where  he 
continued  until  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
(1793).  He  then  lived  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Siourtoa^ 
but  in  October  1 704  he  settled  along  with  seven  other  fo 
members  of  the  old  Oouai  college  at  Crook  Hall  m 
where  on  the  completion  of  bis  theological  course  be  I 
preaideBtof  theieorganiiBdaemjBaiy.  In  1  jpj  ho  twawilolnort 
prieit,  ond  MOB  ofurwoida  uailanaok  tba  chMBi  of  lllo  cftaln  of 
natural  and  moral  philboeiJhy.  Ia  xBoS  he  accompanied  the 
community  of  Crook  Hall  to  the  new  college  at  Ushaw,  Durham, 
but  in  iHii,  after  declining  the  presidency  of  the  college  at 
Maynoolh,  he  withdrew  to  the  secluded  mission  at  Hornby  in 
Lancashire,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  dcveilcd  liimsclf  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1817  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  made 
researches  in  the  Vatican  Library.  In  iSai  Pope  Pius  VII. 
created  him  doctor  of  divinity  and  oi  caaoa  and  dwil  iawj  and 
intSasLeoXII.  issaidtohavemadehiaitortiBalia^oifk  Ba 
died  at  Honiby  on  tbe  17th  of  July  1851. 

Lingard  wrote  Tht  Anti^UUt  of  the  Anif».5axam  Church  (i8og)b 
of  whtch  a  third  and  gre.iily  enlarged  addition  appeared  in  184$ 
under  the  title  T/k-  lli.i'^ry  and  Anliquitui  nf  iti^  Angl^Scwtm 
Ckurck;  ccr.Uir.in^  an  i:;  fount  of  its  engin,  [iKcrrf  tent,  dc<trim$, 
worship,  TKtrwuK  '^'id  cifncal  and  mondiUc  tmlduhons :  but  the 
work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  is  A  History  af 
Eniland,  from  tkt first  irsnsicm  by  Iht  Rirmatu  l»  the  eommtnamtmt  ^ 
Iht  rtipt  cf  VfiUwm  111.,  whScn  appeared  originally  in  8  vols,  at 
intcrvalt  between  1819  and  iSyx  Three  successive  subiequent 
editions  had  the  benefit  of  extenaive  revition  by  the  author:  a 
fifth  edition  in  10  vot<L.  8vo  appeared  in  l8.|9,  and  a  sixth,  with  life 
of  the  author  by  Ticrncy  prefixed  to  vol.  x  .  in  l'*S4-l855.  Soon 
after  its  appearance  it  was  tran»iated  into  French.  German  and 
Italian.  It  is  a  work  of  ability  and  research;  and,  though  Cardinal 
Wiieman's  claim  (or  its  author  that  he  was  "  the  only  impartial 
historian  of  our  country"  may  be  disregarded,  the  book  remaiae 
interestini^  as  representing  the  view  taken  of  certain  events  la 
Endtsh  history  by  a  devout,  but  able  and  (earned,  Romaa  CatbcCo 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century. 

ilMMkTAT  Onat  Imwo,  tho  einUeM^Sva),  tha  aa«a  «C  a 
pecoBir  loct  of  9Na  wonMppas  In  wiatlMn  ladhi,  wlin  call 

themselves  Vira-5axiuf  (  cc  HiSDVissi).  They  carry  on  the 
person  a  stone  /tufa  (phallus)  in  a  silver  casket.  The  founder  of 

'  As  the  name  of  the  fish,  "  ling  "is  found  in  other  Tcut.  languages; 
cf.  Dutch  and  Ccr  Ijnt,  Norw  /aitja,  &c,  U  is  gcr*crally  connected 
in  origin  with  "  lonn."  from  the  length  of  its  body.  As  the  nafW 
of  the  common  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris  (we  He.ath)  the  word  Ii 

'  id.  Patch  and  DaiwfjrogiSwtd. 
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the  sect  is  said  to  have  bccn  nasava,  a  Brahman  prime  minister 
o'  a  Jain  king  in  the  i:th  century.  The  I-inK^y'.ts  arc  ■■iH'cially 
numerous  ia  the  Kaiurese  country,  and  to  ihcm  the  Kanarcsc 
bnsuace  owes  its  cultivatioa  u  litentuie.  Their  priests  arc 
called  Jsngsmss,  In  1901  the  total  number  of  Lingaysu  in  ail 
India  was  retmned  as  more  than  a|  miliiou,  mostly  in  Mysore 


■MiBia,  LuMO,  nJHpplM  UlBds»  abont  110  m.  N.  by  W.  of 

on  the  S.  shore  of  Um  Golf  of  Linfayen,  and  on  a  low 

tad  ferine  islan  1  in  the  delta  of  the  Agito  river.  Pop.  (igoO 
11,529.  It  h.is  good  government  butldinRs,  a  fine  church  and 
plaza,  the  provincial  bi^h  school  and  a  girls'  school  conducted 
by  Spanish  Dominican  friars.  The  diroaic  is  cool  and  healthy. 
"the  chief  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  rice  (the  most  im- 
pottaatcropof  ihettUTOttndinf  QBonUy).  fishinf;  and  the  maliinK 
if  i4i»-wfne  from  the  juien  «!  Ih*  nipa  palm,  which  grows 

Ttopiincyal  language 


UNOBK.  RALPH  UMt  VOU  IDMBir.  Dakom 

(i8t9-ioos).  English dvaMmatftia bora ilMMary  iSiq  at 
Birmingham,  where  his  father,  who  came  of  an  old  Hertfordshire 
family,  with  Royalist  traditions,  was  in  business.  He  became  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  Cci1Jcr;c.  (J.xford,  in  iSjy;  won  the  Ireland 
(i8j8)  and  Hertford  (tSi^)  scholarships;  and  after  taking  a 
first-dass  in  Liltrat  Humr.nn^a  (iSjoi,  was  elcctid  a  fellow  of 
Balliol  (1841).  He  subsequcniiy  non  the  Chancellor's  Latin 
Essay  (1843)  and  the  Eldon  Law  scholarship  (i  .  After  taking 
ibl  sCfO^  hn  bmaw  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
tletkcbwbtSVflMti'*^^'^  practkingas  a  barrister, 

.and  after  • 
iSlrl.  KayShiiHl^ 
worth'as  its  secretary  or  cbW  permanent  olBdaL  U*  ittalnad 
this  position  till  1869.  The  Education  Office  of  that  day  had  to 
Otlmiaistcr  a  somewhat  chaotic  sy=.tcm  of  government  prints  to 
local  schools,  and  LiiiRcn  was  conspic\ious  for  his  (c^-rjess  dis- 
crimination and  ripd  economy,  qualities  which  characterized 
his  whole  career.  When  Robert  Low  e  (Lord  Sbcrbrooke)  became, 
■a  vioe-fjnsidest  of  the  council,  his  parliamentary  chief.  Lingen 
•orked  congeyaOy  with  him  in  producing  the  Revised  Code  of 
1863  which  itoipawtfcd  "payment  by  mulu";  but  the 
trnr**^^  «nBoaai««d  admoe  criticism,  sikI  in 
I  of  CMMBS  is  pwHwiWIt  wUch  cauicd  Lowe's 
J  feoiMled  Omt  erroneously)  00  an  aOeged  "fldllias  " 
of  the  adiool  Inspccton'  rrporu,  was  inspired  by  a  certain 
antagonism  to  LItili  .'I's  as  well  as  to  I-owr's  m^th  ji!s.  Shortly 
before  the  introduttioa  of  Forstcr's  Education  Act  of  ifi;o,  he 
*'as  transferred  to  the  post  of  permanent  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  In  this  ofTicc,  which  he  held  till  iS'^s,  he  prox'cd  a 
mojt  cltkicnt  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  ar.d  he  was  a  lower 
of  atiength  to  successive  chancellors  of  the  exchequer.  It  used 
to  ht  mU  thai  the  best  recommendation  for  a  secretary  of  the 
to  be  tbla  to  uj  "No**  so  diiacrecably  that 
,  ft  WpeilrtM  Uopa  •»  «i  aU  events  a 
tttf  of  iBpOllHBMs  cWbOi  and  bia  un- 
doBbted  taknts  as  a  tnaader  W9  mat  praariMtitly  dispfaiyed 
in  the  din  :t  Ion  of  parsimony.  In  1885  he  retired.  He  had 
been  made  a  L.B.  in  1R60  and  a  K.C.B.  in  1878,  and  on  his  retire- 
■lent  he  was  created  Baron  Lingen.  In  i88g  he  was  made  one 
•f  the  trst  aldermen  of  the  new  London  County  Council,  but 
be  resgned  in  iSq}.  He  died  on  the  and  «l  Jdltr  SWS*  Be 
bad  married  in  1853,  but  left  no  issue. 

UHOEN,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  on  the 
pnacanal,430i.N^.W.of  MttnsterbyraiL  Pop.  7  $00.  It  has 
Von  fotindtia,  naddbcry  factories,  nilway  workshops  and  a 
ilftlMtd»<ad«BMnit»otfc«riadiiatritt«ie 


tof  auniversityfrom  i68sto  1810. 
Tbe  county  of  Lingen.  of  which  this  town  was  the  capital,  was 
United  iu  tiic  niiildle  ages  with  the  county  of  Trcklcnburg  In 
'S'^bowevcr,  it  waa  separated  from  this  ai>d  was  divided  into 


A  little  later  I.ingeB  wss  sold  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  from 
whom  it  pa-Lsed  to  his  son,  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who  ceded  it 
in  1 507  to  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.  After  the  death  of  the 
Engl  >h  king,  William  III.,  in  i7o»,  it  passed  to  Frederick  L, 
king  of  Pxaaaia,  and  in  S815  the  lower  ooaonr  was  uui' 


See  MfiOcr.  GneWdlK  drr  •crsMttfCB  CnfKk^  Umtin  (Lingen, 
IJI74):  Herrmann,  Dm  Brwtrhmmt  *tr  SnH  imd  Cr^tduii  JLmmmi 
^wAdi(<{|miVm  a9Pai)t<ndSrtriTWi«CwtWa» 
<fc»  ifaijiirlfiBie  Q  imw,  nejj). 

LWGUET,  SIMOM  NICHOLAS  HEKRI  (i  736-1 794),  French 
journ.Uist  ami  ailvoraic,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July  X7i6, 
at  Reims,  whither  his  father,  the  assistant  principal  in  the 
College  de  Bcauvais  of  Paris,  harl  recently  been  exiled  by  Ullrt 
de  cachet  for  engaging  in  the  Janscnist  controversy.  He  attended 
the  ColUge  de  Bcauvais  and  won  the  three  highest  prius  there 
in  (7st.  He  accompanied  Ibi  Mnnt  palatiM  of  Zwdbriicheft 

to  '**''^||"^^|*|  !!]|}[^|  J^^JjljliSSV^^^  If? 

and  Lope  de  Wfi,  aod  moM  pendlee  for  the  Optf*  CearffM 
and  pamphleta  in  faToar  af  the  jesulta.  Received  at  fint  la 

theranksof  lhe^A:7<tj.i/),'?ci,  hcsoi  n  v. ;  r.t  over  to  their  opponents, 
possibly  more  from  contempt  than  Irum  conviction,  the  immediate 
occasion  for  his  change  being  a  quarrel  with  d'.Mcmbcn  in  17(1;. 
Thenceforth  he  v-iolcnlly  attacked  whatever  was  considered 
mo<lern  ar.J  crJit;hteriCii.  and  while  ho  <_lil;i;lite  1  N.jiii  fy  w:'h 
bis  numerous  sensational  p.imphlels,  be  aroused  the  fear  and 
hativd  of  his  opponents  by  his  stinging  wit.  He 
to  the  bar  in  1764,  and  soon  became  one  ei  the 
pUadera  of  his  century.  But  in  apHo  «f  Ma 
•f  haariM  kat  bet  t««  I 

GtAka  (1715-1788),  caused  h»  disndssal  from  the  bar  in  i?;;. 
He  then  turned  to  journalism  and  began  the  Journal  it  politiqiu 
el  dc  litUra.'urc,  which  he  employed  for  two  years  in  literary, 
philosophical  mA  legal  rrilicisms.  But  a  sare.islic  article  on 
the  French  .Xcnieniy  compcUeel  him  to  turn  over  the  Jimmal 
(o  La  Harpc  and  seek  refuge  abroad.  Linguet,  however,  con- 
tinued his  career  of  free  lance,  now  attacking  and  now  supporting 
the  government,  in  the  AnnaUs  pMtiqms,  cuUu  tt  lUUraira, 
published  from  1777  to  1791,  &nt  at  Loadao,  than  at  Bniaeli 
and  finally  at  Paria.  Attewpiint  to  letam  to  Fkaoce  hi  i7to 
be  was  arrested  lor  ft  cuMie  an«  M  tie  dne  de  Done  Ctytf- 
17S0).  an  acadeaakiui  aid  mMM  «I  flaae%  aid  tmpriwaet 
nearly  two  years  ia  the  IwllBl.  Re  tbta  wcat  to  Londoo, 
and  thence  to  Bruaiell^  vlHVe,  for  his  support  of  the  rcfnrms 
of  Jo.<icph  II.,  he  was  cahoUed  and  granted  an  honorarium  of 
one  thousand  ducats.  In  1786  he  was  permitted  by  Vergennes 
to  return  to  France  as  an  Austrian  counsellor  of  state,  and  to 
sue  the  due  d'Aiguillon  (1730-1 7<j.s),  the  former  minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  for  fees  due  him  for  legal  services  rendered  some 
fifteen  yean  earlier.  He  obtained  judgment  to  the  amount  «f 
24.000  nvrea.  Linguet  received  the  support  of  Marie  Antoinette; 
his  fame  at  the  time  surpassed  that  of  his  rival  Beaumaicfoais, 
Ikaft  aC  Veiiabft  Shoetly  aftMnanli  hi 
at  VlaaH  to  plead  the  caae  «f  ^  d« 
Noot  and  the  nbab  af  ftrabant.  During  the  early  yean  of  the 
Revolution  he  imed  several  pamphlets  against  Mtrsbean, 
who  returned  his  iU-will  with  interest,  calling  him  "  the  igncir  uit 
and  bombailic  M.  Linguet,  advocate  of  Neros,  sult.uvs  and 
\'iriers."  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1701  he  di  feiided  ilic  rij^h.is 
of  Sao  Domingo  before  the  National  Assembly.  His  last  work 
was  a  defence  of  Louis  X\l.  He  retired  to  Marnes  near  ViUe 
d'Avray  to  escape  the  Terror,  but  was  sought  oat  and  summarily 
condemned  to  dkath  "  for  having  flattered  the  despots  of  Vienna 
•ndLoadoo.*'  liaviefBiiletiBadatfftikaDtbeaTthof Jm 
1794* 

UeiiKe  «ei  a  prdMe  filler  !n  nMay  Mda.  Bnmnles  of  Ms 
attampted  Mstorical  wrttlnr  ate  BiMtbt  dm  sAelv  fAlexandrt  U 

Grand  (Amitrrdam,  1762),  and  Hittoirt  impartial*  dts  Jituiltl 
(.Madrid,  tjM).  the  latter  condemned  to  be  burned.  His  opposition 
to  Jbe  pkiUtophti  had  its  strongest  expressions  in  Fanautmtdo 
fUUm/iu  (Geaeve  end  Mlb  tA«)  miBkHtrt  4m  HuhtknUt 
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tempirt  remain  iTant,  1766-1768).  His  TTUoH*  d*s  Mm  emits 
(London,  1767)  ii  a  vigorous  defence  of  nbsolutism  and  attack  on 
the  politics  o(  MontL-siiuiou.    Hii  l>t:>t  treatise  i<i  if/mfire  pour 

U  tomu  de  Aioranpes  (Paris.  1772):  Linguct'i  imprisonment  in  the 
Ba»tille  afforded  htm  tat  opoortunitv  ol  writtng  hm  tUwmrts  $*r  la 
BaUtUe,  figtt  puUiakad  in  Loadcm  in  1780;  it  has  been  tranalated 
UtO  Satliah  (thibtin.  I7l^  aod  Edinburgh,  iS&i-iM?},  and  is  the 
Ml  «l  ut  works,  thoucn  untfuttworthy. 

See  A.  Dev*rit*,  Notia  four  serrir  i  Fkiiteire  de  la  tie  el  dei 
tcrtisit  S.  N.  //.  Lintutl  (Li^,  1781);  Cardox,  E^mi  hiUonaut  >ur 
tm  tie  ei  ttJ  tiarates  de  Lin[vtl  {Lyon,  1808):  J.  P.  H  irrnTc.  Mfmtnrt 
4*  Linguel  el  de  LiSude  (I'arii,  l8«jl;  Ch.  MoiueU-t.  !yi  O-Miet  el  let 
iidaipiit  (I'ari*.  iSSs).  pp.  I-41 :  H.  MoaioL,  "  N(X>c«:  »ur  LinKuct." 
in  the  1989  edition  tfJUemmnt  tmr  Is  Buwir:  J.  Cruppi.  L'h  an-'cai 
iemntaStlt  an  rl*  itkU,  Linnwt  l89S)l  A.  Philipp.  Lint^el, 

tnt  NaticmoMumm  it*  XVIU  JaMmnderU  im  teinen  ntkUuhtm, 
MCcMtH  tuid  tUkimtUtkMkkm  Aiutkauunten  (Ziirirh.  1U96}: 
A.  Ljchtenbcrscr,  Lt  yetimtm  utopiftit  (1898J,  pp.  77-i)i' 

UKR.    (i)  (Of  Scudliuviui  origin:  d.  Svcd.  UhA,  Dan. 

Icer.ke;  cognate  with  "  ink,"  and  Cicr.  CcUnk,  joiDt),  OOe  cf 
ibc  loop^  o{  whRh  a  (.ii.iin  ii  curopostd;  Li>cd  xs  a  measure  of 
length  in  surveying,  being  i  inth  pari  of  a  "chain."  In  Gunier's 
chain,  a  "lilik."=  7  91  in.;  the  chain  used  by  Amcriian 
engineers  consists  of  100  links  o(  a  foot  each  in  length  Oor  "  link 
and  "link  motions"  sec  Mecbamics:  {  Appiud,  and 
[£.\gink).  The  tenn  is  also  appiicd  to  anytJiinK  used  for 
or  bixkding  together,  melapboncaliy  or  absoiulcly. 
(*)  (O.  Eng.  Uinc,  possibly  from  tlae  loot  whkh  «ppean  in  "  to 
lnB'7.  ■.bank  «c  tWn  ai  iMm  #wttdi  Itt  SaX»  iiilnU  ia 
the  plonU  ifvlkd  to  ftaaai  koMap  M  tiN  mmImm^ 
characteriKd  by  Mod  and  oaaae  ftMt;  mam  a  camt  tat 
pbying  Rolf.  (3)  A  toich  made  of  pitch  or  tmr  fomeriy  eairied 
ift  the  strcfti  t..  light  passengers,  by  men  or  bo)-*  called  "  link- 
boys  "  wliu  plied  (1  r  hire  with  them.  Iron  link-iiands  supporting 
a  rin>;  in  which  the  link  might  be  placet!  may  HiU  be  ^tc■n  at 
the  doorways  of  old  London  houses.  The  word  of  duubtlul 
origin.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  Xlcd.  Lat.  iukmus,  winch 
aocuii  in  the  form  linckinui  (t/cc  Du  Cange,  GVi^ijarium) ;  this, 
attscding  to  a  i$th<entury  glossary,  meant  a  wick  or  match. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  Cr.  X^m,  lamp.  Aootbcr  suggestion 
connects  it  witha  supposed detivation  of "  linstock,"  fom"  Uau" 
Tim  Km  Emifith  Dk^mary  thiaks  the  likelicat  Migcntioa  b 

  *  ol  a  chain.  Thetavaad 

in  fcnha,  aad  ifen  cut 


le  HnatStf  Iha  word  with  the 

faue  wtSem  «t  "Baits.'* 


LINKOpiHG.  a  dty  of  Swedco,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  chief 
town  of  the  diilrict  {iSn)  of  Ostergoiland.  Pop.  (1000)  i4.S5J- 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertih:  pl.iin  142  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Siiv  khuliti, 
and  communicates  with  Ltike  Koxcn  (J  m.  to  the  nonh)  ,inil  the 
Cota  and  Kinda  canals  by  means  of  the  navigable  Slangi. 
The  cathedral  (1150-1409),  a  Komancsquc  building  with  a 
beautiful  south  P'ortal  and  a  Gothic  choir,  is,  next  to  the  cathedral 
of  Upsala,  the  largest  church  in  Sweden.  It  COBtaiaa  an  altar- 
piece  by  Martin  Hccmskerck  (d.  1574).  whkhilMil  to  have 
hean  boagbl  by  John  U.  foe  tiwbre  huodnd  ■■■■Mtcl  wheat, 
la  thackanft  of  St  Lan  «m««ae  pajBringi  1^  Per  Borberg 
JUsHtk  fMS^  tki  Snadiah  peasant  artist.  Other  bvildingi  of 
■DU  iPt  the  iiWMtwi  episcopal  palace  (ujo-isoo),  aJterwaids 
a  royal  palace,  and  tbe  old  gymnaaivm  founded  by  Gustavits 
Adolpbus  in  1627,  which  contains  the  valuable  library  of  old 
baoband  manuscripts  t..cKir.King  to  the  dicn  t>e  i:ui  ^  Uie  ccjlkgc, 
and  collection  of  coins  .md  antiquities.  '1  here  is  aUo  the 
OstergOtland  Museum,  with  an  art  collection-  The  town  ha,s 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cloth  and  h<:>sicry.  It  is  the  hcad- 
Ijuarters  of  tbe  second  army  division. 

Uakdptng  early  became  a  place  of  maik,  aad  was  already  a 
IMap's  sec  in  loSi.  It  was  at  a  coiiodl  IhM  Ib  the  town  in 
itfli  that  the  peyomt  «f  Ftter's  pease  wae  eaMcd  to  at  the 
iMlfftffta  of  Nldwhi  BnakapceM^  elienaiide  Adrian  IV. 
The  coronation  of  Biifcr  JaikHW  VaUbaar  took  place  ia  the 
cathedral  in  last;  aad  la  the  nifB  ef  Otawii  Veaa  eeveral 
important  diets  were  held  in  tbe  town.  At  Stingibro  (StingI 
Bridget,  rlose  by,  an  obelisk  (i8«)8)  commemorates  the  battle  of 
S!in^;Jbro  (1508),  uhen  Duke  Charles  (Protestant)  di  fc.ned 
the  Rooua  Catholic  iugisinund.  A  circle  of  stone*  in  tiw  Iron 


(I7J»-17Q5). 

at  Wells,  Somerset,  and  studied  music  at  Bath,  where  he  settled 
as  a  singing-maslcr  and  conductor  of  the  concerts.  From  1774 
he  was  engaged  in  the  management  at  Drury  Lane  thcatrr, 
London,  composing  or  compiUng  tbe  music  of  many  of  the  pici  n 
produced  there,  besides  songs  and  madrigals,  which  rank  hi;.;h 
among  English  compositions.  He  died  io  London  on  the  irjth 
of  November  i7os-  His  eldest  son  Thomas  (i7$6-i77S)  wu  a 
remarkable  violinist,  and  also  a  composer,  who  sisistrd  bis  father; 
and  be  became  a  warm  friend  of  Mosart.  His  works,  with  some 
of  hiaiathet'a.t 


ftttoHaakip  at  Madna,  eiea  fctattd  to 
aaie  aai  emnposcd  glees  and  aeags.  Tbiae 

similarly  gifted,  and  were  remarkable  both  for 
singinc  and  beauty;  the  eldest  of  them  Eluabeih  Amu 
(1 754-1793),  married  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  in  tffpi  Bid 
thui  linked  the  fortunes  of  hrr  family  with  hi*  <  ircer. 

LINUTHGOW.  JOHJI  AORUM  LOUIS  HOPE,  isr  Makqcess 
or  (tS6o-i9oS),  British  administrator,  was  tbe  son  of  tbe  6th  earl 
of  Hopctoun.  Tbe  Hope  family  traced  their  descent  to  John  de 
Hope,  who  accompanied  James  V.'s  queen  Madeleine  of  Volois 
from  France  to  Scotland  in  1537,  and  of  whose  great-grand- 

chiUMa  Sir  Xhaaua  Hope  (d.  <M>.  f 
«»eaea«Br«flheeBdao<r  .  . 

baaken  of  that  aaaw.  ead  el  the  leier  Hepce  of  BcdgclHuy. 
Kent.  Sir  Thomas's  son.  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoon  (1614- 
1661),  Scottish  lord  of  snsion,  was  grandfather  of  Charles,  ist 
earl  of  Hopeioun  in  the  Scots  peerage  (1681 -i 74 j),  who  was 
created  earl  in  1703,  and  his  grandion,  the  .^rd  carl,  was  in  tSoo 
made  a  baron  of  the  United  K;n);dom.  Jiilin,  the  4!h  earl  ( 1765- 
181  j),  brother  of  the  jrd  carl,  was  a  disuoguisbcd  soldier,  who 
for  his  services  in  tbe  Pcnamlar  War  was  created  BaroB  Niddry 
in  1814  before  succeedit  to  the  eeridem.  The  aanitieasate  ol 
T  Jalii  hgow  was  ii  1  neiei  «  tin  ilh  ertl  <i  Meptoeaa  in  tpoa,  ia 
■rcofnitioa  el  hie  eMeweeelMtp—ee  (nee  iini)  «l  tlw 
eoomieewerith  ef  Avttadie;  he  died  «a  ^  m  «f  Ifaedh  Hoi^ 
being  succeeded  as  ;nd  marqtiess  by  his  eldest  son  (b.  18S7). 

^j^n^caridom^of  Unhth^owiiguMii  e» 

fraia'sirVlVuiL^WnNMa!^^  faanMiy  «f 

Callendar  in  iu6,  ana  nls  descendant.  Sir  Alexander  Li>-ingstoM 
(d.  t.  I4V>),  ami  other  members  of  this  family  were  specialty  pcT>- 
minent  during  the  minority  of  King  James  If.  AleJiander  Livings 
s-.u:)c.  7th  Lord  Livmsstune  {d.  lOJ^l,  the  eldest  son  o<  WiUiao^ 
(he  Ub  lord  ^d.  «.  a  supporter  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  a 

lesdiiigSoattiah  noble  dufifl(  the  leign  of  James  VI.  and  was  created 
carl  of  Linlithgow  In  l6oa  Aiaanoei's  grandson,  GeorR,  yd  ean 
of  Linlithgow  (1616-1690),  and  the  latter  s  son.  George,  the  4tli  eatl 
(c  16^1605),  were  both  enfaged  a^nst  the  Covenanters  dwiaf 
the  reign  of  Cfurles  II.  When  tfic  4th  carl  died  without  sons  in 
August  1695  the  r.irldom  pasie<l  t  1  his  nephew,  James  Living  r  rt". 
^th  earl  of  Callendar.  James,  who  then  became  the  5th  carl  c^f 
r.  joined  tbe  Stuart  rising  in  1713;  in  1716  he  was 
DHng  thus  deprived  of  all  his  boaoun,  aod  he  died 
witheai  aoos  in  Rome  in  April  1 72 J. 

The  earldom  of  Callendar,  which  was  thus  united  with  that  of 
Linlithgow,  W.1S  bestowed  in  1641  upon  James  LivinMto>»,  the  third 
son  of  the  l5t  earl  of  Linlirhi;r<w.  H  iving  seen  military  seTM.  <■  m 
Germany  arvd  the  Netherlands.  James  was  created  Lord  Living^tanc 
ol  Almond  in  163^  by  Charles  1..  and  eight  years  later  the  king 
wished  to  make  him  kord  high  treasurer  oi  Scotland.  Before  this, 
bowtvcr.  Almond  had  acted  with  the  Covenanters,  and  diiriii(  the 
short  war  between  Engtamf  and  Seotlawd  ia  1640  he  sfrved  mdar 
General  Alexander  Leslie,  afterwards  earl  of  Levea.  Em  tbe  tni«< 
repoaed  in  him  by  the  ('ovcnanirrs  did  not  prevent  him  in  1640 
from  signing  the  "  band  of  Cumbernauld,"  an  association  for  drfcm  e 
against  Argyll,  or  from  being  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  t  He 
"  Incident,  a  plot  for  the  seirure  of  the  Co^vnanting  leaders, 
Haodtaa  aad  Argfi.  la  1641  Almond  baeanH  aa  eari.  sod, 
havteg  dcdiMd  the  effer  of  a  biefa  poiitien  in  the  enay  raised  by 
Charles  I.,  he  led,a  division  of  the  Scottish  forces  into  England  in 
1644  and  ncfped  Le\'en  to  capture  Newcastle. 


In  164s  Callend.ir, 
my,  and  in  1647  he 


»'ho  often  imapned  hin^wlf  sliphted.  left  the  army, 

one  of  the  promoters  of  the  "  engagement  "  for  tlie  release  of 
the  king.  In        when  the  ixwu  marched  into  Eoglasd.  be  served 
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w  Bnittnat-MHnl  ander  the  Mm  of  Hamnton,  but  th«  duke 
found  him  as  diAcult  to  work  with  «s  Levrn  had  done  prcviou&ly, 
and  hij  advice  wa?  mainly  rcsponsi!i1c  (cr  thn  <lrfr.it  at  Preston. 
Alter  this  battle  fit-  csc.ipcd  to  Holl.inil.  In  Ury'i  Sir  »;u  allowed  to 
return  to  SoitUnd,  but  in  165^  hi*  estates  were  Bcized  and  he  vaa 
iinprisoDcd;  he  came  into  prominence  once  more  at  the  Kesloration. 
Callejidar  died  on  March  1674,  leaving  no  children,  and,  accordiiu 
to  a  special  remainder,  ht  wan  wocMded  in  the  earldom  by  hia 
nephew  Alennder  (d.  tMs),  the  second  son  of  ttie  Ynd  cflui  of 
Linlithgow;  and  he  again  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alexander 
(d.  1693),  the  •eoond  mm  o(  the  jrd  cat  I  ol  Ltnlittigow.  The  yd 
cul'a  aoajJaaM^  tlw  ^  ml,  then  bccano  ffh  aatil  of  Uniitlwow 


LINUTHOOW,  8  royal,  municipal  and  poUce  burgh  tad 
county  town  of  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (iqoi)  417Q. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  south  sideof  a  loch,  17)  m.  W.  of  Edin- 
buTRh  by  the  North  British  railway.  It  lonjf  preserved  an 
antiqiit-  anti  picturesque  appearance,  with  gardens  rur.ninj; 
down  to  the  Ukc,  or  climbing  the  lower  slopes  of  the  rising 
gRmnd,  but  in  the  19th  century  much  of  it  was  rebuilt.  About 
4  m.  &  bjr  W.  Uo  the  old  village  of  Torphichen  (pop.  540), 
when  ibm  Kaigbts  of  St  John  of  Jenisalem  had  tlieir  chief 
msK  Hm  pvUikiikiibaikca  the  rite  oi  the 
I  ol  tk>  dMB*  ef  4e  wuMMimriK.  bat  the  niee  ef  the 
:  end  of  peit  of  the  choir  ^  exist.  Linlithgow  belongs 
tD  the  FaUdTk  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs  with 
Mkirk,  Airdric,  Hamilton  and  Lanark.  Thi-  ir4d'jstric^  irjcludc 
■hoe-making,  tanning  and  currying,  manuiai  turci  of  [jajxr.  ^:lu.: 
and  soap,  and  dibtilling.  An  old  towcr  likc  structure  near  the 
railway  station  is  traditionally  regarded  as  a  mansion  ol  the 
Knights  Templar.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  first  town 
house  (elected  in  i66S  and  restored  in  1848  after  a  fife)  (the  town 
hall,  built  in  iSSS;  the  county  buildings  and  the  hoq^  tchool, 
detk(  inn  the  pee'lUfawinetiea  peiied.  Then  an  tone  fine 
jwrn^riw.  IhiGtaiiWdlfaLi^^ 

srffB  ef  ^UM^'v.t  was  tcbvflt  fai  t9oij»  ABOthcr  feuntete  it 

eHnUMUrted  by  the  figure  of  St  Michael,  the  patron-SJiint  of  the 
bttn^.  Linlithgow  Palace  is  perhaps  the  finest  ruin  of  its  kind 
in  Scotlanii.  Heavy  but  effective  the  sombre  walls  rise  above 
the  green  kr.olh  of  the  promon'.ory  which  divides  the  lake  into 
two  nearly  equal  j>ortiuti9.  In  plan  it  is  almost  square  I'  16S  it.  hy 
X74  ft.),  enclosing  a  court  (91  ft.  by  68  ft.),  in  the  centre  of  which 
•taoda  the  ruined  fountain  of  which  an  exquisite  copy  was  erected 
in  front  of  Hol|yn>od  Falace  by  the  Prince  Consort.  At  each 
oorner  thete  ii  a  towr  vith  en  Internal  spiral  ataiicaae,  that  of 
the  mtkmtHi^bciagcmnwIhy  eliiUeocteioBeltvivt 
laoim  "  Qh»  MBgeiiet^  Be«i«n"  Im  tndMea  tet 
it  was  then  that  the  consort  of  James  IV.  watched  and  waited 
for  his  return  from  Flodden.  The  west  side,  whose  massive 
masonry,  hardly  broken  by  a  single  window,  is  supposed  to  date 
in  part  from  the  time  of  James  III.,  who  later  took,  refuge  in  one 
of  its  vaults  from  his  disloyal  nobles;  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
south  and  eauit  side  belongs  to  the  period  of  Jaircs  V.,  iIkjuI 
i  S3  V>  and  the  north  side  was  rebuilt  in  16:9-1610  by  Jatne;,  VI 
Of  James  V.'s  portion,  architectutaUy  the  richest,  the  main 
apartments  are  the  Lyon  '''«»ff^?ffr  9t  parliament  hall  and  the 
dMpelngnl*  The gnad entfeiice> eppniachcd  by •  <li»i^»i4gc, 
«M  OB  the  eait  rfdr,  ebove  the  gateway  an  etiU  toae  iwethtT' 
WBttnaieeeldthalktorical  designs.  Thepilewi  fm  wrtuccd 
to  reins  by  Geoail  Bewley's  dragoons,  whe  eel  fln  to  It  &  1 746- 
Government  grants  have  stayed  further  dilapidation  A  few 
yards  to  the  south  of  the  palace  is  the  church  of  St  Mirh.icl,  a 
Gothic  (Scottish  Decorated)  bui]<ling  (180  ft.  long  internally 
excluding  the  ap  -c,  by  63  ft.  in  breadth  excluding  the  transepts), 
probably  fuundi  il  by  D.iviii  I.  in  1242,  but  mainly  built  by  George 
Crichton,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  (1518-1536)-  The  central  west 
front  steeple  was  till  iSsi  topped  by  a  crown  like  tlut  of  St 
Ciki',  Edtnhttigh'  The  chief  features  «f  the  cbuidi  are  the  em- 
MltM  «id  plnnacifd  tower,  with  the  fine  doorwey  hdew,  the 
•eve,  the  Dora  pofdi  nd  Ike  todiiiJiM  Modow  in  the  south 
tnnsept.  The  ^tmji  eontalne  sotne  {Tne  stained  ^ass,  including 

»  wirilow  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  W>'viTlc  ThHteB(l(f^ 
|tt>j,  the  oaturaiist,  who  was  born  in  the  parish. 


Linlithgow  (wrongly  identified  with  thelteoen  Lindum)  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  David  L  Edward  1.  encamped  here  the 
nighl  befoto  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (179S),  wintered  here  in  1301, 
and  next  year  built  "  a  pcle  (castle)  mekill  and  strong,"  u  hich  in 
1 3 1 J  was  captured  by  the  Scots  through  the  assistance  of  William 
Bunnock,  or  Binning,  and  his  hay-cart.  In  1369  the  customs  el 
Linlithgow  )iclded  more  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  Scotlaa^ 
eMKit  £diiibuqjh»  aad  the  bui|h  tehea  nkh  loaatk  to 
BivAr  the  pteoe  ef  teirtck  ead  Rertwgh  hi  the  com  ef 
the  Foer  Baqhe  (136S).  Robert  n.  grsnted  it  a  chatter  of 
faMitiBiifira  in  1384.  The  palace  became  a  favourite  tesidenoa 
ol  the  Uags  of  Scotland,  and  often  formed  part  of  the  marriage 
lettleBieBt  of  their  consorts  (Mary  of  Guel  Irrs,  t^(i;  Margaret 
of  Denmark,  1468;  Margaret  of  England,  lyo;).  James  V, 
was  bom  within  its  waQs  in  1512,  and  his  daughter  Mary  on  the 
7ih  of  Dcfemb<T  1 5.43.  In  1570  the  Ke>;ef.t  Moray  was  assassin- 
ated in  the  High  Street  by  James  Uamiiion  of  Bolhweilhaugli. 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  Mck  ninge  at  Linlithgow  from 
the  plague  in  1645-1646;  in  the  aeoie  year  the  national  paifia* 
ment,  which  had  (rften  sat  hi  the  fakce^  was  held  then  for  the 
last  time.  IniMi  theCovcoaatwatpubficty  banMdhne,aad 
in  1745  Pitooe  ChaHta  Bdwwd  peaeed  thnui^  the  tawR.  b 
i8s9  the  burgh  was  deprived  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  lu  daixB 
to  levy  bridge  toll  and  custom  from  the  railway  company. 

LUHJIHOOWSHIRE.  or  Wrsr  Lothian,  a  south-eastern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  E.  and 
S  E.  by  Edinburghshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire  and  N.W.  by 
Stirlingshire.  It  has  an  area  of  76,.S6i  acres,  or  ijo  sq.  m., 
and  a  coast  line  of  17  m.  The  surface  rises  very  gradually  from 
the  Firth  to  the  hilly  district  in  the  south.  A  few  miles  from 
the  Forth  a  valley  stretches  from  cast  to  west.  Between  the 
county  town  and  Bathgate  an  several  bills,  the  dud 
Kaock  (10S7  ft.),  Cainipa|iple,  or  Ckirana|4e  (toee),  r 
(uid  to  be  a  canivtien  «l  GtejnId-le-Roi,  912),  Riccartea  1 
(832)  tenabwthig cftstwarAi  In  Bhiny  Craig,  a  striking  endaeace 
similar  to  those  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  Torphichen  HilU 
(777)  and  Bowden  (740).  In  the  coast  district  a  few  bold  rocks 
arc  found,  such  as  Dalmcny,  Dundxs  (well  wooded  and  with 
a  precipitous  front),  the  Binns  and  a  rounded  eminence  of 
550  ft.  named  (jlowcr-o'er  'cm  or  lionnyloun,  Ixaring  on  its 
summit  a  monument  to  General  Adrian  Hope,  who  fcU  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  The  riv«r  AInwnd,  rising  in  Lanarkshire  and 
pursuing  a  north-easterly  direction,  enters  the  Firth  at  Cramond 
after  a  course  of  34  ni.,  during  a  great  part  of  which  it  forms 
|lMtbemdagJbyee«  tmihtr  ^*^^^^''^^'''^ 

liaedivMiaf  theauneoovetiea.  The  Avon,  iMng  in  the  detached 
portion  of  Dumbartonshire,  flows  eastwards  across  south  Stir. 

lingshire  and  then,  followinf;  in  the  main  a  northerly  direction, 
pass«  the  county  town  on  the  west  and  reaches  the  Firth  about 
midway  between  Grangemouth  and  Bo'ncss,  having  served 
as  the  boundary  of  Stirlingshire,  during  rather  more  than  the 
latter  half  of  its  course.  'I  he  only  Iim  H  I's  Linlithgo-.v  Lake  l  ioi 
acres),  immediately  adjoining  the  county  town  on  the  north, 
a  favourite  reson  of  curlers  and  skaters.  It  is  10  ft.  deep  at 
the  cast  ead  and  4S  ft.  at  the  weeu  Bek»  p«h  ead  bnln  U 


Cteloiy. — The  rocks  of  Linlithgowshire  belong  almi->st  nithi.ut 
esception  to  the  Carbonfcrons  syttern.   At  the  bate  is  the  Calct- 
rerons  SaadatOM  aMtak  amet  of  which  lies  between  the 
I  liBs  end  tin  uweni  hewdeti  of  the  owiitty^  lathliaiili  

Oueensferry  limestone,  the  equivalent  of  the  BordidMiuae  limcatoae 
oi  fulinhiirgh,  and  the  Binny  sandstone  group  with  shales  and  clajrs 

and  the  fluujton  coal  bed.  At  more  than  one  horizon  in  this  seme 
oil  shj!c>v  arc  found.  The  Uathi^aic  Hilts  are  formed  of  basaltic 
Iav4s  and  tuffs — an  interlx-dded  volcanic  group  possibly  30O0  ft. 
thick  in  the  Caldferous  Sandstone  and  Ca'bonilerous  Limestooe 
series.  A  peculiar  serpentinous  variety  of  the  prevailiag  rock  is 
quarried  at  Bhckbttin  far  esoi  floors;  n  is  knosm  ea  ** hweMaaft** 
Hinns  Hin  is  the  she  ef  ea*  ef  the  volcanic  oo«e  oT  the  period. 
The  Cirboniferoiit  l.imestoae  serien  con>i«ts  of  an  upper  ana  lower 
limestone  eroup— int luding  the  Petershill.  Index,  Dykcncuk  and 
CraigrnbiK^  ^inr.v  ^^n  ",— .ind  a  mi'lille  t:rr.i:ji  of  vjiale"!,  ir»nuIoncs 
.Hu!  (<..i|.,  Ill,'  ^iin-li',,  i"  I  trr  N'.iin,  I   .  1,   V.  <  ■'.  :\:\  \  "-ji'.nt  en.il^ 

bdong  to  Uus  buctioa.    Above  the  L^iboaiictuus  Limestone  the 
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MilUtone  grit  series  crop*  in  «  belt  which  may  he  traced  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  southwards  to  WTiitburn.  Thii  i*  followed  by 
thr  tnjc  coAl-mcasures  with  the  Boghead  or  TorfaanebtU  coal,  the 
C  ilmL  tirn,  Main,  Ball,  Mill  and  Upper  CaOHl  OT  ShoM  pi  COtlt 
of  Armadile,  Torbanchill  and  Fauldiuiuse. 

Climau  and  A tritultmre.— The  aveniBe  nMaU  tor  tbe  year  !• 
S9-9  io.,  and  the  average  temperature  47-S*  F.  (January  38*  F.: 
July  59-5*  F.).  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  agrv 
culture  01  which  t*  highly  developed,  is  under  cultivation.  The  1^ 
land  is  found  along  the  coast,  as  at  Carriden  and  Dalmcny.  The 
farming  is  muiily  arublo,  f>eritu>ncnl  pasture  l>cing  practically 
atationary  (at  about  22,000  acres).  Oats  u  the  principal  grain  cropb 
but  bnriey  aad  whtat  nre  abo  cuUivmied.  Fanna  bctweca  tM  Md 
no  mem  m  the  mott  ootamoo.  Tumipa  and  poutoea  are  the 
Mdiil  flnM  cnipa^  Mucb  land  haa  b«ni  wcUfmed;  tbe  fiaritb 
of  IJviflBilM.  for  eMptr,  whkh  in  the  bepaning  of  the  l8th 
centur>-  was  cownrrj  with  heath  and  juniper,  is  now  under  rotation. 
In  Iiirjiln  (iLii  anil  Bathgate,  however,  patches  of  peat  moss  aitd 
swamp  occur,  and  in  the  sfnith  there  ;ire  extensive  moors  at  Fauld- 
houte  and  Polkemmct.  Live  si<nik  docs  not  count  for  so  much  in 
West  Lothian  as  in  other  Scottish  counties,  though  a  considerable 
oumbcf  .a(  cattle  arc  fattened  and  dairy  farming  ia  UBowkI  success- 
fully, tlie  fresh  butter  artd  milk  finding  a  matbet  in  Edinburch. 
There  is  some  shccp-f  jrminir,  and  hordes  and  pigs  are  reared.  The 
wooded  land  occur*  pfi:u-ip.Uly  in  the  parks  and  "policies"  sur- 
rounding the  many  noblemen's  mansions  and  private  estates. 

OtJur  Ittiiuiirits. — The  shale-ful  tr.xle  liourishi*  .it  ll.i:h,-.Ate, 
Broxburn,  Arnudalc,  Uphall,  Wiochburgh,  Philpstoun  and  Dalmcny. 
There  arc  impoftant  uon^orks  with  MM  niMMa  at  Bo'neM, 
Kinneil,  Whitouni  and  Bathgate,  and  coat  la  alBA  laiwilv  mined  at 
thcae  pUfaa.  Coal-miaiag  ia  wppoaed  to  have  been  towMied  ftnce 
Roman  tune*,  and  the  earliest  aoniment  extant  regaiding  coalpits 
in  S-  iitl.inrl  U  .•>  rh.irtcr  Rrantrd  .ibout  the  end  of  the  Utn  century 
tu  \\  il!..un  OMt'iidi^c  of  (_\irncjen.  Fire-clay  is  •  Ml  r.i-is  l '.>■  uurked 
in  connexion  with  tbe  coal,  and  iroriNtonv  employs  m.vny  hands. 
Lintcstone,  freestone  and  whinxtone  arc  all  quarried.  Binny  free- 
tt4>Mi  was  used  (or  the  Koyat  Institution  and  the  National  Oatlery 
u  Ediabomh,  and  may  iapMtaat  b^iUiap  in  QUSmam.  Some 
MM  ii  oined  «« inm  Qaeeaaicrry,  and  Bo'oea  ■  tae  principal 

Cwiaaftud'oni. — The  North  British  Railway  ComfMsy's  line 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  runs  across  the  north  of  the  county, 
it  controK  tin-  .ipproachc*  to  the  l  urth  |!rir||;e,  ,ind  serves  the  rich 
mineral  district  around  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  in  Lanarkshire  via 
Bathntev  The  Caledonian  Railway  GMnpanv^t  Une  from  Glasgow 
to  EaiobMfgb  toocbcs  tbe  extreme  south  of  tne  shiic  The  Union 
Caanl.  conalrtictcd  in  i8ia-i8;7  to  connect  Edinburgh  with  the 
roftb  and  Cl>de  Canal  near  Camelon  in  Stirlingshire,  crosses  the 
county,  roughly  foll.iwins:  the  N'.B.R.  line  to  Falkirk.  Tlie  Union 
Canal,  which  is  31  m.  Ion,;  jn  l  Ijelongn  to  the  North  British  railway, 
is  carried  across  the  Alnwod  and  Avon  on  aqueducia  dciigaed  by 
Thomas  TeUord,  aad  OMC  fUhkli  b  owmniri  ibiMah  « tnanel 
aioo  It.  k»ng. 

mi  Adminisiratuii/'^  189Z  the  population 
1 10  s>»M»«idiBi9Mt0Hi7o8,gheidaca&iiiGRase 
«<  *4r4$%  tbe  dBMOBiil  pariod,  thn  htt^fif  of  any  Seottisb 
county  (or  that  decade,  and  a  density  of  5.^7  persons  to  tbe 
sq.  m.  In  1901  five  persons  spoke  (Jaclic  only,  and  575  Gaelic 
.Trui  F.nglish.  The  chief  towns,  with  popuhtions  in  1901,  are 
Bjth^.itc  (7540),  BonowstouanciS  (0306),  Kroxt.um  (70C9) 
and  LinlithRow  (4J7()).  The  ibire  teturn;.  u:ie  nR  riibcr  to  parlia- 
ment. Linlithgowshire  is  part  o(  tbe  shcriiidotn  of  the  Loihians 
and  Peebles,  and  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  sits  at  Linlithgow 
aad  Bathgate.  The  awnly  b  under  Kbool-board  jurisdictioo, 
aad  there  arc  acadcaki  at  Linlithgow,  Bathgate  and  Bo'aess. 
Xha  tacal  aaUHdIin  cotnit  the  bdk  af  th*  •*  nridoa  "  grant 
t»  tltt  CiMialy  Seeoodaiy  Edoeatioa  ConnrittaB,  lAid  aaiMixes 
elementary  technical  classes  (cookcr>',  laundry  and  dairy) 
and  science  and  art  and  technological  ck&scs,  including  their 
Miuipment. 

History. — Traces  of  the  Pictish  inhabitants  still  csist.  Near 
lavertTon  is  an  accvmul.ition  of  shells— mostly  o>-stcrs,  which 
have  long  ceased  to  be  found  so  far  up  the  Forth— -considered 
by  gcologisu  to  be  a  natural  bed,  but  pronounced  by  antiquaries 
to  be  a  UtcbM  nMdn.  8i«m  datt  ba«B  beaa  diacovcnd  at 
Cailowrie,  IMbaaf,  NeaAton  nd  diaaftaw,  on  dtanaple 
b  a  droilar  stmctuie  o(  remote  but  unknown  date;  and  at 
Kippa  is  a  oomlcch  that  wasxmoe  sunrounded  by  stones.  The 
wall  o(  Antoninus  lies  (or  several  miles  in  the  shire.  Tlic 
discovery  of  a  fine  legionary  tablet  at  BriiiKtiuss  in  i?6S  is 
held  by  iomc  to  be  conclusive  evidcrn  i-  ihc  great  rampart 
Urmtnaua  at  Lbai  point  aad  not  at  ("arnrimi.  Rooaa  camps 


flaa  be  diatiagaUatt  at  several  spots.  On  tbe  kill  ol  Bowdea 
ia  aa  aaidimA,  tAidi  J.  Stuatt  Gktadt  uA  ctbn  ooaaect 
with  the  attiig^  of  the  aadeal  Britona  aflfaM  tto  Saanaa 

of  Nonhnmbria.   The  histocical  asaodatieaB  tl  ite  eeonty 

ni;iinly  cluster  round  the  town  of  I.inlithi^ow  f,;  r  },  Kir.R>ci'.;l 
(pop.  639)  disptitcs  with  Stonehousc  in  Lanarkshire  the  bonout 

of  being  the UddvliciallWitt  HaaflMi^  ihtMrtyrUiaf 

1528). 

See  Sir  R.  Sibbald,  History  cf  the  SMfdom  et  LimlUkitm  ami 
SHfUntshirt  (F.riinburgh,  1710):  G.  WaMie.  ITatb ataf  IteAarltea 
R,<m~iri  Will  (Linhthgow.  R.  J.  H.  Cuaaia|haB»  ^ 
ike  LoUutuu  (iuliabui|ht  i^^- 

MIflfffTli  the  aiBM  vmaOy  ale«B  tft  Cum.  %w  ImhI 

(1707-1778),  Swedish  botanist,  wIm>  was  born  en  the  sjth  ei 
May,  O.S.  (May  23,  N.S.)  1707  at  RishuU,  in  the  province 

of  Smiland,  Swe<lrn,  a:-.<l  was  the  eldest  child  of  Nils  LinriiCLS 
tbe  comministcr,  afterwards  pastor,  of  the  paiish,  and  Chrisiiiia 
Brodersonia,  the  daughter  of  the  previous  incumbent.  In 
1717  be  was  sent  to  the  primary  school  at  Wexjo,  and  in  1724 
he  passed  to  the  gymnasium.  His  interests  were  centred  on 
botany,  and  his  progress  in  tbe  atadia  considered  aeccssaiy 
for  admission  to  holy  orders,  for  wtUk  be  was  intended,  was 
so  si«gbt  that  ia  Z7s6  Ua  father  «»  ■Maaoagadnd  t»  I 
him  to  a  tafflor  or  ahaMaafceib  Ha 
through  Dr  Rothnan,  a  phyaidan  in  tbe  town, 
the  belief  that  he  would  yet  distingtiish  himself  hi  medidne 
and  natural  history,  and  »ho  further  instructed  him  in  physi- 
ology. In  1727  he  entered  the  university  of  Lund,  but  rcmo\cd 
in  the  folliiuinf"  year  to  that  of  Upsala.  There,  through  lack 
of  means,  he  had  a  lurd  struggle  until,  in  J7J0,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr  Olaf  Ccl&itis  (1670-1 7  s'^j).  professor  of 
theology,  at  that  time  working  at  his  BUrobotanicon,  which 
saw  the  light  nearly  twenty  years  later.  Cehius,  inpieaaed 
with 
finding 

Doitac  thii  period,  be  caane  upon  a  critique  wUdi  ahiatejy 
lad  to  the  ettaMhhment  of  his  artifickl  system  of  plant  dasai- 

fication.  This  was  a  review  r.f  Scb.i5ticn  Viillant's  Scrmo  d* 
Struftura  Flcrum  (Leiden,  lyiSSi,  a  thin  quarto  in  French  and 
Latin;  it  set  him  ufxDri  cxartiining  the  stamens  .ind  pistils  of 
flowers,  and,  becoming  convinced  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  theseorgans,heformedtheideaof  basinga  system  of  arrange-' 
ment  upon  them.  Another  work  by  Wallin,  Vhtm  #rMv,  sit* 
Jfuptiat  Arborum  JHsurtaUo  (Upuda,  1729),  hsving  fallen  inttf 
his  hands,  he  daear  «p  a  dMct  liatlia  ea  the  aaMS  af  ptaaM^' 
which  was  pbaai  la  tie  haada  af  Aa  jNMfv  Chf  KaAaik 
(1660-1740),  the  prafimae  af  betaqjr  la  the  ■ahnolQr*  Ii 
tbe  following  year  Rndbeti,  whose  advuieed  age  eaopclM 
him  to  lecture  by  deputy,  appointed  Linnaeus  bis  adjtinctus; 
in  the  spring  of  1730,  therefore,  the  latter  began  his  lectures. 
The  academic  garden  wa-s  entirely  remodelled  under  his  auspices, 
and  furnished  with  many  rare  species.  In  tbe  preceding 
year  he  had  solicited  appointment  to  the  vacant  post  of  gardciter, 
which  was  rduaed  him  on  the  ground  of  his  capadty  far  battel 
things. 

In  173a  ha  oodHteek  to  explore  Lapkad,  at  tka  CM  af  th» 
Academy  af  Sdoni  af  Upsala;  be  tiawiaiid  apmdi  at 

4600  m.,  and  the  ct>st  of  the  journey  is  given  at  jjo  copper  dollars, 
or  about  £25  sterling.  His  own  accotml  was  published  in 
English  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  under  the  title  Lniknis  Lappanua, 
in  1811;  the  scientific  results  were  puMislied  in  his  flora 
Lipp«nica  (Amsterdam,  1737).  In  1735  l.i:  i  nu,  was  ercsgcd 
at  Upsala  in  teaching  the  methods  of  assay ores,  but  yrxt 
prevented  from  delivering  kctum  «B  botany  for  academic 
reaaoos.  At  this  jnaflbve  tba  fBiwr  «(  Dalacadia  iavilad 
him  to  uavai  tlsMgh  hk  iMMtNa^  aa  ha  had  dene  throai^ 
Lapland.  Whilst  on  this  joaaney,  be  loctuied  at  FaUun  to 
large  audiences;  and  J.  BrowalHus  (1707-1755),  the  chapiafal 
there,  aftcrw.^rds  bishop  of  AVxi,  5lrr>i.j:ly  urpcd  h^rn  to  go  abroad 
and  lake  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  a  furt  ign  iMuvf  rsii y,  by  which 
means  he  could  afterwards  settle  where  he  pli'iwd.  A(  irordingly 
lie  kft  Sweden  in  173s.  TiavcUing  by  Lubeck  aad  Uaubwb 
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tefneeeded  to  HardcrwijV,  where  he  wcnl  Utrougk  the  requisite 
■Bniiialions,  and  defended  his  ibcmon  thccauseof  inicrmtiicnl 
fever.  His  scanty  funds  were  now  nearly  spent,  but  he  r>ass<<d 
OB  ihrougb  Haartcm  to  Leiden,  there  he  called  on  Jan  Fredrik 
Cronovi»  (i69»-i76t),  wbo,  ittuniinc  Uio  vfiit,  was  shown 
tte  Sytltm  muwae  in  M&,  aiid  «n»  •»  pv»»iy  HUmished  at 
it  tbftt  he  ant  it  to  pnm  at  Mi  «Mn  apnaa.  TUs  iamous 
system.  wUcb,aMilcial  Mil  ins»nb«hBtad  aidar  for  fiHfiaioa, 
largely  mad*  III  wqr  w  •ceoMBt  of  tlM  ladd  wmI  adtiindde  hws. 
and  comments  on  them,  which  were  issued  almost  al  the  same 
time  (bce  Botany).  H.  Bocrhiavc,  whom  Linnaeus  saw  after 
wailing  eight  days  Uiz  jiitni .m ,  rLLOiTunundc*!  him  to  J .  Burman 
(1707-17K0).  the  profc5.wjr  oi  LK>un>'  Jl  A!n5tcri!,im,  uiih  whom 
he  staynl  a  iwilscrnualh.  While  ihcre  he  issuixl  h^s  F aiidanuntd 
B«tamica,  an  uno^uming  small  octavo,  which  cxcrcm-^l  immense 
iaAuenre.  For  some  tune  also  be  liwd  with  the  wcilihy  banker, 
C.  ClifTord  (t685-i7$o),  wbo  had  a  aafpiiciiBX  fudoa  al 
Hartccamp,  near  Haarlem. 

la  t7j6  LliHHiffw  vUtcd  FniJuTt*!.  Ba  vaa  vmi|f  laoaai- 
■iwJri  by  Bocriiaava  ta  Sfr  Haaa  Sbana^  ate  naau  la  liav« 
lacaivcd  him  coldly.  At  Oxford  Dr  Tho«Mt  Skw  Welcomed 
him  cordially:  J.  J.  Dillenius,  the  profeMT  of  iMaay,  was 
cold  at  i'lr.t,  l)sji  afterwards  ch.mgcd  completely,  kept  him 
a  month,  .irid  even  offered  to  share  the  emoluments  of  the  chair 
with  him.  He  saw  Philip  Miller  (1601-1771),  the  llortulanorum 
Princeps,  at  ChcUca  Physic  Garden,  and  took  some  plants 
thence  to  Clifford;  but  certain  other  siorics  which  arc  current 
about  his  vbit  to  England  arc  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

On  his  retare  to  the  Netherlands  be  completed  the  printing 
aC  kia  GOMM  FlMltirmm,  a  vohtme  which  must  be  considered 
tba  itartiafiwfat  °^  modem  systematic  botany.  During  the 
■ame  year,  1737,  Iw  iaiilMd  anaaiiat  CMoid'a  ooUcctioa 
of  plants.  IMag  aadAM,  tecAidla  It*  Jtfaite  OU^trtimau. 
During  the  miBiplitli  to  atad  ta  "mmm"  JdaaeM  wiih 
drawing  up  the  OMm  BtHKha,  alw  prfMedtn  tteNetlmfnds. 
But  this  strenuous  and  unremitting  labour  told  upon  him;  the 
atmosphere  of  ihc  Low  Countries  M-emt  d  to  oppress  him  beyond 
endurance;  .mil,  resisting  all  ClilTorii\  (niri.itus  to  remain 
vilb  him,  he  slartetl  homewards,  yet  on  the  way  he  remained 
A  year  at  Leiden,  and  puWi^hed  his  Clisncs  i'Li):.'.2rum  (1738). 
He  then  visited  Paris,  v'bherc  he  saw  Antoinc  and  Bernard  de 
Jinaieii,  and  finally  sailed  for  Sia-cdcn  from  Rouen.  In  September 
I7j8  be  estabUshcd  himself  as  a  physician  in  Siacklwlm.  but, 
being  unknown  as  a  medical  man,  no  one  at  first  CMiiO  consult 
him;  hy  dagiaH»  hawevcr,  he  iooad  paiintt,  «aa  qifmntcd 
■aval  physidaa  at  Stacfchaim,  aith  ndoor  mpoinlawnli,  and  in 
Joaa  17J9  aianfcd  Sara  Monea.  to  tHt  be  «aa  apgehWad  la 
Um  chair  «f  medicine  at  Upsala,  but  iaaa  exchanged  H  for  that  of 
botaagr.  In  the  same  yr,;-  previous  to  this  exchange,  he  travelled 
(hfOU^  Oland  and  tji>:  f-.:,uid,  by  command  of  the  state, publish- 
ing his  results  in  (j!oi:dil--j  pcIi  CoMcndika  Rcsa  (1745)-  The 
index  to  this  volume  sho.vs  the  first  cmplo)Tncnt  of  specific 
names  in  nomenclature. 

Ucoceforward  his  lime  was  taken  up  by  teaching  and  the 
fMpaaMiaa  of  other  works.  In  1745  he  issued  his  Flera  SuaUa 
aad  Famm  5tecfM,  the  latter  having  occupied  his  attention 
Aning  fiftcaa  yaaia;  afterwards,  two  voltUBCS  of  observations 
OMda  dninf  Jauaqw  hi  Swedn.  IfdMigM  ibw  (StacfchahiH 
iM7).aadSU«rfaJM(|laekhdiiwtTS>).  bi74th«bMaRhl 
am  faia  Umtut  UpmUtnA,  thoiHag  that  he  had  added  eleven 
hoadied  species  to  thoee  fonncify  In  cultivation  in  that  garden, 
la  1750  hi>  /"/kA't.t/j'ii  j  B.^tjnica  was  given  to  the  world;  it 
consists  of  a  commentary  on  liie  various  axioms  he  had  published 
in  1755  in  his  Futidnmcnli}  Holnnim,  and  .vas  dittated  lo  his 
pupil  P.  Lolling  {iii^-iisO),  while  ihc  profcssur  v.. is  conlincd 
to  bis  bed  by  an  attack  of  gout.  But  the  most  inr»  ir'..int  work 
af  thia  pariod  was  his  Sptcus  PlaniaruM  (Stockholm,  it^a),  in 
jAUk  UW  epedfic  names  are  fully  set  forth.  In  the  same  year 
fca  mm niaiad  Ijilihi  tt  ihi  riilm  "ni.  iln  fim  ilmi  ■  n  li mifif 
mm  had  hmm  nfiad  to  that  faaaaar  ia  Saadw.  fti  I7SS  l» 
aras  Invited  by  tto  Uaf  o(  Spate  to  aattk  b  that  aaaaliy,  «llh 
Alifaaal  aalaijr,  aad  faaiifaciljr.af  cewciwwa,  bat  ha  dmiaad 


on  the  ground  that  whatever  merits  he  p<isv-.,sed  should  l>e 
devoted  to  his  country's  service,  and  Lotling  was  sent  instcacL 
He  was  enabled  now  to  purchase  the  (States  of  Sitfja  and 
llammarby;  at  the  latter  he  built  his  museum  of  slon",  to 
guard  against  loss  by  fire.  His  lectures  at  the  university  drew 
men  fiwa  all  parts  af  the  «aild;  the  normal  number  of  •tudcnta 
al  Upada  was  five  haadfed,  but  while  he  occvqdad  tto  diafr 
of  boiaiqr  these  It  mm  to  fifteen  haadiad.  In  tifii  to  wm 
granted  a  patent  al  aehBity,  aatadalad  to  1757,  fmai  addch 
time  he  was  styled  Carl  von  Linni.  To  his  great  delight  the 
tca-pbnt  was  introduced  alive  into  Europe  in  1763;  in  the 
same  year  his  surviv  ing  son  Carl  ( 1 741-1 0  v'- as  allowed  t<j  assssi 
his  father  in  his  professorial  duties,  and  to  he  traim  d  as  his 
successor.  Al  the  age  of  sixty  his  memory  began  to  fjil;  an 
apoplectic  attack  in  1774  greatly  weakened  him;  two  years 
after  be  lost  the  use  of  bis  right  side;  and  he  died  on  the  loth 
of  January  1778  at  Upaala,  in  Ihc  cathedral  of  which  he  w.is 
buried. 

With  Linnaeus  amngcment  «eem»  to  have  been  a  pasoion;  he 
delighted  in  devising  classifications,  and  not  unty  did  he  *>'»lcma(iM 
the  three  kii^oms  of  nature,  but  even  drew  up  a  treatise  on  the 
Cmim  Afbrtaraak  VHien  he  appeared  upon  the  aeaaew  new  planis 
aad  ealiarti  wew?  in  mmw?  of  daay  dtsqwery  to  tmmmtmuAttt, 
due  lo  the  incrcaw  of  trading  iac3hie*;  he^dewNd  scheaNa  at 
.irrangcment  by  which  theic  aoquUitions  nught  be  sorted  pr» 
vi  .ii.n.dl\ ,  until  their  natural  afTini:ies  shr  uld  have  become  clearer. 
Ilr  tv.rlc  many  mistaki-*;  ljuf  lh<  (■  ir.i.i;r  ilue  to  him  for  havin,;  fir^-t 
rnuncuii.-d  ihe  principles  for  dcbntng  (genera  and  species,  and  hia 
uaifarm  use  of  spedfie  aaaws^  ie  endiinng.  His  style  is  tcne  and 
Ueonic:  he  roctbodkatly  treated  of  each  organ  in  it*  proper  turn, 
and  had  a  special  term  for  each,  the  meaning  of  which  aid  not  s-ary. 
The  reader  cannot  doubt  the  author's  intention:  his  aentences  ar» 
busincfs-like  and  to  the  point.  The  oniis&ion  of  the  verb  in  his 
di-kcripinjii*  was  an  innovation,  and  Kave  an  abru|>lnm  to  bis 
language  which  was  foreign  to  the  writing  of  bis  time;  but  it 
prebaoly  by  its  succinctness  added  to  the  popularity  of  hb  works. 

Ko  modem  naiuraliM  has  impressed  hisawn  diafactcr  whh  gneter 
fane  upon  his  pupils  than  did  Linnaeus.  He  faebued  them  with 
his  own  iotente  acquisitiveneia.  reared  then  in  en  atmosphere  ol 
enthusiasm,  Ir^inetl  them  lo  close  and  accurate  observation,  and 
then  desp.itrrud  them  to  various  parts  of  llie  ..'  !<■. 

His  publibhetl  works  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  including  the  A maen ttaUi  Atodemuar,  for  which  he  provided 
the  material,  revising  them  also  for  press:  corrections  in  hu  hand- 
writing eSMf  to  aeHlIa  the  Banksian  and  Linnean  Society's  libraries. 
Many  of  MS  werikS  were  not  published  dunne  his  tifciime;  those 
which  wenf  are  enumerated  by  Dr  Rich.ird  PuTtency  in  h'  ^  Ccr.rr.^l 
Vim  of  the  Wrtttnzi  cj  Linnatuf  ( 1781 ).  His  widow  stiLl  t.i-  ■  •.  t  ns 
and  books  to  ^  J.  E.  bmith,  the  first  president  o(  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London.  When  Smith  died  in  1828,  a  subscription  was 
raised  to  purchase  the  herbarium  and  library  for  the  Society,  whose 
property  they  became.  The  naauscripta  ef  naay  of  Linnaeut's 
publications,  and  the  letters  he  received  fiaai  hie  ooaiemporarie% 
ato  eew  iota  the  pssiceBaa  of  the  Society.  (B.  IXj.) 

IlllinU.  JOHN  (tToa-tSSs),  English  painter,  was  bam  h 
London  on  the  i6ih  of  June  1792.  His  father  being  a  carver  and 
gilder,  LinncU  was  early  brought  Into  contact  with  artists, 
and  when  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  drawing  and  iilllr  ^;  his 
portraits  in  chalk  and  pencil.  His  first  artistic  inslrucliun  1.  as 
riLi.  i\ed  from  iien j.iniiri  W  est,  and  he  sjienl  a  year  in  the  hmi^e 
of  John  \'arley  the  water-colour  p»aintcr,  where  he  had  William 
Hunt  and  Mulrcady  as  fellow-pupils,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Shelley,  Godwin  and  other  men  of  mark.  In  1805  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  obtained 
aMdela  for  diawing,  modelling  and  actdptaic.  Ha  ma  aha 
tnritod  as  an  engraver,  and  eaecalad  a  tianKilpt  of  Vnlqrli 
"  Burial  of  SauL''  In  after  life  he  fteqpNM|)f  aMpW  khMdl 
with  the  burin,  publishing,  in  1834.  a  acrfes  of  OQtBnee  from 

Michelangelo's  frescoes  in  the  Sistinc  chapel,  and,  in  1S40, 
superintending  the  issue  of  a  selection  of  plates  from  the  (liiturcs 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  one  of  them,  a  Titian  landsca|>e.  bemg 
mezzotinted  by  himsdf.  At  Ursl  he  supported  hirr.'^elf  mainly  by 
miniature  painting,  and  by  the  execution  of  lari:rr  [K^>rira.t», 
such  as  the  likenesses  of  Mulie«iy,  Whately,  Peel  and  Carlylc. 
Se\Tral  of  his  portraits  be  engiavied  with  his  own  band  in  line 
aadoKaaotint.  Healsopainted  many  subjects  like  the  "  St  John 
rMBCMag."  the  ''Covenant  of  Abraham,"  and  the  "Journey 
la  ftiUMiM^"  in  vhkh.  vhBe  Ito  hwdacape  la  aeually  prominent 
tto  fifUM  «n  y«t  «f  mMI  fiapcWMW  la  lapply  the  titit 
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of  the  work.  But  It  h  ouioly  in  conoexion  with  hb  palmlnfi 
oi  pure  Lindscipc  that  his  name  h  known.  Hi*  works  oommonly 
<lcel  >vith  some  scene  of  typical  uneventful  English  btidsiijjc, 
whif  h  is  made  imprcisivc  l)y  a  KorRCOUseffccl  of  sunriso  or  sunM^l. 
Thcv  arc  lull  of  Iruc  [kk-iic  feeling,  and  arc  d<  h  .ind  Rlowing 
ia  colour.  Lmnrll  was  oble  lo  command  very  large  prices  for 
Ut  pictures,  and  about  1850  he  purchased  a  property  at  Redhill. 
Sumy,  where  he  resided  UU  bd  dcatli  M  tin  Mth  o(  January 
tS8»,  painitn«  with  unataled  pmar  tai  vitkin  tin  iMt  few  years 
M  his  Ufe.  Um  Uanma  «■§  fiMtly  vcnttM  vitli  a  maiy  of 
tit  $cripture«intlie«kfa«l««'^l>»P<MilliMl  w  WWl  piliiplihu 
and  larger  treatises  of  Biblical  critkbm.  UhmU  wM  «! 
the  best  friends  and  kindest  patrons  of  William  Bbfce.  Be 
ga'.-t!  IJm  the  two  largest  rommissiocis  }u-  ever  rixtiviJ  for 
uufilu  series  of  designs— £150  for  drawings  and  engravings 
of  Tht  Itntniiens  to  ikt  Btaki/Jtkt  and  •  like  Mm  te  those 
illustrative  of  Dante. 

UNMET,  O.  En^  Litule  and  LiKcl-v.ite,  whence  sccnri  to  have 
been  comtpted  the  old  Scottish  "  Lintquhit,"  and  the  modern 
northern  EniJiih  "Lint  "  !ii;e" — originally  a  somewhat  generalized 
bud'»  mam,  bilt  JaUcrly  spccialiMd  lot  Uw  FrimiUa  eanncbina 
•f  LfawHOtb  Ite  XffMla  annMia  «C  fcent  «rtfit&ok^is. 
TVkh  a  cMuno  •amc-Uid,  ftoqumtlDS  alnott  tbt  idials  ol 
Europe  south  of  fof .  64*,  »ftd  fn  Asia  ejctemSng  to  Tbrkeitan. 

It  h  knu  ■  I  ,  ,  winter  vlsii.int  to  Egypt  and  .M;y'/:.uiia.  and 
Is  abundaiii  ai  all  scaiotu  i:i  liuibary,  as  ^^ell  ,-15  i.n  ihc  Cinaries 
and  Mackita.  Though  the  fondness  of  this  ^pecic^  for  the  seeds 
of  iUx  (Z.j(;;(r»!)  and  hemp  fCi!»i»rflfrif)  hss  n''-''^  't  'ts  common 
n^:nc  in  mi  ri;aiiy  l.uro(H.-.i;i  I,iiig-j.ice>,'  il  itcJi  I-ir;:>ly,  if  not 
chiedy  ii>  lUiiuiu  on  the  seeds  ol  plants  of  the  order  ComposUae, 
Cfpccially  thme  growing  on  heaths  and  commons.  As  these 
unnte  pbccs  Imvc  been  gradually  broq^t  under  the  plough, 
ln.£Q^lld  and  Scotland  particulariy,  tba  baunts  and  means 

«(  MibiliiMiM  «f  iIh>  iiuci  b»vc  boat  curtailed,  and  hence 
Itt  nonbaia  bavt  awleiyiiw  a  wenr  viriUe  dimitnitim  tbraughout 

Great  Britain.  According  to  its  sc.t,  or  the  season  of  the  year, 
it  is  known  as  the  red,  grey  or  brown  linnet,  and  by  the  earlier 
Lngljih  writeti  on  birds,  as  well  ai  in  m.-.r.y  IcKaLtit-s  ai  the 
pfsj&cQt  ticue,  these  names  luve  txon  held  to  <iii»(iriguiah  at 
least  two  species;  but  there  is  now  no  question  among 
ornithologists  on  this  point,  though  ihc  conditions  under  which 
the  bright  crimson-red  colouring  of  the  breast  and  crown  of 
tba  ceck%  tpriaf  aad  summer  plumage  is  donned  and  dofled 
■ajT  atOl  be  Ofm  t«  discu^on.    lis  iritensity  seems  due, 

boiincr»hiaMn*dssne  at  kau.  to  tb<»mh»ringolth»  browa 
friaicaar  Ite  talbwa  wUdTUda  iha  nam  brlUiaot  bw^  and 
in  ^  Atbatk  ialaadi  cmaplct  ate  said  to  retain  their  gay 
tinU  all  the  yMr  round,  while  throughout  Europe  there  is 

scarcely  a  trace  of  (fien  vijiMc  in  .lulun-.n  and  winter,  IkU. 
beginning  to  appear  in  s[>rtnf:,  they  rtath  li.eir  grc.iicst  LriUianry 
tov  ird*  niitisummrr;  they  arc  never  assunicd  Ly  cx.miplcs 
in  conJinenienl.  The  lir.nct  bepns  to  breed  in  April,  the  nest 
btiiis  Rcnenlly  [iltred  in  a  bii^h  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sound.  It  is  seaily  always  a  neat  structure  coni{)Ofic<i  of 
ane  twigs,  rooti  ar  beniai  and  lined  «iih  wool  or  hair.  The 
eggs.  ofi«B  M  in  annbcr,  aie  of  a  very  pak  blue  mailctd  with 
reddish  or  putpliih  bmnk  T«a  broods  seem  to  be  ca— oa 
ia  the  course  of  the  season,  and  towanb  the  cndflC  MBHT  lha 
birds  the  young  greatly  prepondetmtlnff  in  nifTwr  Wlltfft 
in  large  flocks  and  move  to  the  sea-coast,  whence  a  large  pro- 
portion depart  for  more  southern  latitudes.  Of  these  emigrants 
M>r:ie  rrlurti  itc  lolieiv.  ing  spring,  and  arc  rc<  <'giiiial,>le  by  tlic 

tourc  iuivanccd  state  of  their  plumage,  the  cilect  presumably 
of  having  idBised  Jo  BouniM  a^iegriytf  •  bilihter  and  batter 

sun. 

Nearly  alBMl  to  the  foregoing  qtadea  n  the  twite,  to  aaned 
from  hs  ordinary  caU-rwte,  or  wtwalain  linnet,  the  Linota 
^tircstrit,  or  L.  wtonlium  of  oraithokigHits,  which  can  be  dis- 
tioiuidifid  by  iu  ytfloir  biU,  bM«tr  taO  aad  scddidHa«Br 
Thia  bind  nam  aManci  say  afanoa  «•  the  tamm  or 
t|  but  the  male  has  the  rump  at  all  times  tinged  more  or 
'  B^,  Fr.  LuMtlt^  Ccr.  Uiiafiiai,  Swcd.  mntpUng. 


lev  srilh  that  colaar.  In  Great  Britain  In  the  bfccdlng-i 

It  seetns  to  affect  ochtsivdy  hilly  and  moorland  distrkts  from 
Hcrciordslure  northward,  in  whieh  it  partly  or  wholJy  replaces 
the  common  lianci,  but  is  very  much  more  locjl  iii  hs  dis^trib-j. 
tion.  and,  except  in  the  British  Ul.inds  and  iome  f)arii  of  Scaniii. 
navia,  it  only  appmrs  as  an  irregtilar  \iuiant  in  winter.  At 
that  seiLson  il  may.  however,  be  found  in  large  fMa  in  the 
low.|ying  countries,  and  aa  sagaida  Fjuhad  <vca  oa  the  aca« 
shore.  In  Asia  k  eeeaa  lo  ba  itpMMMfld  hr  a  htadnd  km 
L.  braintlrit. 

The  radpaOi  facu  •  Bttk  grat^  placed  by  ata^r  aathatWw 

ia  the  genus  Limla,  to  wWch  ihi^  an  tmquenioi^ly  cksely 
alSed,  and,  as  stated  elsewhere  (see  Fixch),  the  linneu  seem 

to  be  related  to  the  birds  ol  the  genus  Ltuco^lidf.  the  sjKrle. 
of  which  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  North  West  Anr.eri  » 
and  of  Aiia.  L.  U-plnocolts  i-s  generally  of  a  choeoLitc  colour, 
ttn^d  on  s^>mc  parts  utih  pak  wrinuwa  or  pink,  and  has  tite 
cru'.vn  of  ihc  head  .Mlvcry-grcy.  Another  species,  L.  crdM, 
was  iormeriy  .said  to  hive  occurred  in  North  America,  but  il* 
proper  home  b  in  the  Kurilc  Islands  or  Kamchatka.  TMifaia 
no  red  in  its  plumage.  The  birds  of  the  gcaui  fiawtfirtr  MM 
to  be  more  lerrcsliial  in  tbctr  baUl  than  those  «|  laNla,  yartaya 
fian  thdr  haviai  been  cbie4y  ofaainiad  «hm  tresa  are  scarce} 
bat  it  it  paislbli  that  the  amltial  fcbtlamMpot  the  two  groups 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Allied  to  I^-.m^iUdc  is  .l^^"i.t- 
fringUla,  to  which  belongs  the  snow-finch  oi  the  Aip*,  U.  m-^lu, 

«i  ten  mistakA  by  ttavAca  for  the  saaaMMaiia^  fkctrc^m*$ 

msKiiis.  (A.  N  ) 

UNSANO,  the  native  name  of  one  of  the  members  uf  ■.\\e 
viverrinc  genus  Lintanfa.  There  are  four  species  ot  the  genus, 
from  the  Indo-Malay  countries.  Linsangs  are  civei-Uke 
creatures,  with  the  body  and  tail  greatly  elongated;  and  the 
ground  colour  fulvous  marked  with  bold  black  patches,  which 
in  one  species  (L.  pnrdialtr}  aas  nyiim  la  West  Africa  tba 
group  is  represented  by  the  SlBaliBr  tad  ipattcd  P&imn  ritkmd' 
soni  which  has  a  genet-like  hiad-loot.   (See  Caknivora.) 

UNSEED,  the  seed  of  the  common  flax  (g.v.)  or  lint,  Linnm 
uiililnuniuitu  These  seeds,  the  linseed  of  tonimerce.  are  nf 
a  I'litrous  brown  tolour  txterniliy.  .■jnd  .1  compreiscd  ar.d 
elong.TtoJ  oval  form,  with  a  flight  beak  or  ptojcetion  at  01  r 
eattcmiiy.  Tite  t>rown  icsta  contains,  iti  the  outer  of  the  four 
coats  into  which  it  is  microscopically  distinguishable,  an  abundant 
secretion  of  mucilaginous  matter;  and  it  has  within  it  a  iMn 
layer  of  albumen,  enclosing  a  pair  of  large  oi^ 

Itic  ieHis  «hm  pfaMod  in  anter  tat  aooia  (in 
aiith  ^Mmm  tmuxr  bam  the  caadadaa  af  tba  nM(fla|t  ia 
the  enenHl  b||iar  «f  the  cpidcfaria;  and  by  bdliaf  fai  siideea 
parts  of  «mter  they  exude  sulBcknt  mucilage  to  (bnn  whh  the 

wattr  a  ihitk  pasty  decxiion.  Tlie  totylcdons  cor.t.:in  I'he 
valuable  liniced  uA  referred  to  below.  Li;v»Leil  grown  in  trdiii^.^! 
cour.iries  i>  mjth  larger  anl  more  |)lump  than  thai  ob'.,-meil 
in  temperate  ciimcs,  but  the  seed  from  the  coliler  countries 
yiel  Is  a  tiner  qu.ility  of  oil. 

Linseed  funned  an  sriick  o(  food  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  is  said  that  tfaa  AbyntalaBS  at  the  present  day 
cat  it  reasied.  ThsoU  ittOiOiaeaMcat  asedas  food  in  Ruaiia 
aad  in  parte  alPqland  and  Haiaiy.  the  stiU  prevalent  tae  «f 
liaaatd  to  imiltifitt  for  aaea  modi  it  «ntM|y  to  be  tcprobat  cd. 
tt  hu  aov  boeo  ebaadoaad  by  pnctJtldoeca  The  principal 
objections  to  this  use  of  linseed  is  that  it  spcciaUy  favours  the 
ffrowth  of  nucro-organisnM.  There  are  nunKrous  clean  and 
rl'ieicnt  s'jbstitutes  which  have  all  its  suppcfvd  advantages 
.■»tiJ  none  of  its  disadvantages.  There  arc  now  no  meJicinal 
tise-i  of  thii  sijbsiancc.  Linseed  cake,  the  marc  left  .liter  the 
eikpressioQ  of  the  oil,  is  a  most  valuable  feeding  substance  for 
caiik. 

Linseed  is  subject  lo  eztenave  and  detrimental  adidtafations, 
resulting  not  only  from  careless  bamsalli^  and  dcaalat,  «iietcl>y 
socds  e(  the  ilsK  daddir.  aad  olhrt  «Mdi  and  grasses  aiai 
vlihft.bittalsofromtbedifcct  admtiuite  of  cheaper  sod  ( 
oil-seeds,  such  as  wild  rsfx  rmistnrd.  sesame,  poppy,  ifc,  the 
btter  adulterations  being  imown  in  trade  under  the  generic 
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name  of  '  buffurn."  In  1864,  owing  to  the  serious  aspect  of 
the  prevalent  adulteration,  a  union  of  trailers  was  formed 
under  Ihe  muae  of  Uk  "  Liniccd  Astociation."  This  body 
•ample*  aU  IhiMd  «fl  «itMMt  ^  Ma^famd  aorf  npflts  on 
its  value. 

Lintud  mH,  the  most  valiwbleilryinc  cnl,  is  obtained  by  exprcMion 
from  the  tceds,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  h«at.  Hrettminarv  to  the 
operation  ct  prr$!>ing.  the  cccd*  are  criubed  and  Kroumi  tu  a  fine 
meal.  Cold  urcuing  of  the  *ccd*  yit-lds  a  goldcn-yvllow  uil,  which 
is  often  uted  a*  an  cdiMe  oil.  Lajyer  ouantitie*  are  obtained  by 
keatiiME  the  cnidhed  tecds  to  160*  FT  (71*  C).  and  then  expm&ing 
IIm  oiC  Sa  obtained,  it  ia  imiMrwhat  turbid  and  yriltwiib-brown  in 
wliaar.  On  ttorinx,  moinure  and  mudlaginaua  nUHr  gradually 
acttte  out.  After  storing  several  years  it  is  known  commrrtially  a* 
tanked  oil,"'  and  has  a  hich  value  in  varnish-tnaking.  The  delay 
attendant  on  this  method  of  purification  is  avoidi-d  by  treatine  iho 
crude  oil  uiih  1  to  2%  of  a  amewhat  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which 
chars  and  carries  down  the  bulk  of  the  impuritic».  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  "  artist's  oil,"  the  finest  form  of  linseed  oil,  the  refined  oil  i* 
placed  in  shallow  trays  co>vrcd  with  glass,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  tun's  rays.  Numerous  other  methods  uf  purification, 
some  based  on  the  oxidizing  action  of  oione.  have  been  suggested. 
The  yield  of  oil  from  di/fcrent  clas^-s  of  »tvd  vari«*.  but  fr>7m  23  to 
28/1,  of  the  wi-i^jht  of  (he  seed  oj*  r.iU'l  un  ^.IvjuliJ  bL-  uliiainttJ.  .-N 
good  avera|[e  quality  of  iced  weighing  about  ^92  lb  per  quarter  has 

sharp 


good  average  quality  of  iced  weighing  about  Vi 
iwaf«aiiaHipnctiMio^v««M  im  IboCau. 
riiiiiiiihl  HiMed  oa  MS  •  peenBar,  mkt 


4  aaKll:  its  specific  gravity  is  given  as  vaiywis  from  o-92tt 
tOO^S3*si*<' solidinvs  at  about  — 27  .  By  wpoiuiication  it  yields 
a  number  of  fatty  acids — palmitic,  myristic.  oleic,  linolic,  linolonic 
and  iM>li note nic.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  I'll:  ) luKx'd  oil  absorbs 
oxygen  and  forms  "  litvoxyn."  a  resinous  seml-«:la^Ilc.  caoutchouc- 
lite  mass,  of  uacwtain  compositioa.  Tho  oil,  when  Unkd  with 
small  proportions  of  litharge  and  minium,  undcri^acs  the  process  of 
Msinincation  in  the  air  with  greativ  irKreased  rapidity. 

Its  most  important  use  is  in  tne  pn-[iaration  of  oil  paints  and 
varnishes.  By  painters  both  raw  and  boiled  oil  are  used,  the  lattsr 
fonsinf  the  princi(>al  medium  in  oil  painting,  and  also  MTvillg 
separately  as  the  basis  of  all  oil  varnishes,  [foiled  oil  is  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways — that  most  common  ^ina  by  heating  the  raw  oil 
in  an  iron  or  copper  boiler,  which,  to  .ilkmr  Tor  frothing,  must  only 
ba  about  thrce-lounhs  filled.  The  bnilcr  is  heated  by  a  furnace, 
and  the  oil  is  brought  gradually  to  the  poiat  of  ebullition,  at  which 
it  is  nvintaiaed  for  two  hours, during  which  time  moisture  b driven 
oil,  and  the  scum  and  froth  which  accumulate  on  the  surface  are 
ladled  out.  "Then  by  slow  desrees  a  proportion  of  "  dr>er5  "  is 
added — us-ually  c<)ual  weights  of  lithar^;e  and  minium  being  un-d  lo 
the  extent  of  J%  of  the  charge  of  oil;  and  with  these  a  small 
pmponiUK  flf  mmt  i» jfeaenUy  thrown  in.  After  the  addition  of 
llie  drycfa  the  boiUng  S  mntlnacd  two  or  three  hours;  the  fire  is 
dMn  suddenly  Wlllldniwn, and  the  oil  is  left  covered  up  in  the  boiler 
Mr  ten  hours  or  asore.  Before  sending  out,  it  is  usually  stored  in 
settling  tanks  for  a  few  w«'ks,  during  which  time  the  uncombined 
dryers  settle  at  tho  Ixjtlom  as  "  foots.  '  lU-sides  the  dryers  .ilnailv 
mentioned,  lead  acetate,  manganese  borate,  manganese  dioxide, 
^■c  sulphate  and  other  bodies  are  iiaod. 

Linseed  oil  is  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  printing  and  Utho- 
fmlUc  inks.  The  oil  for  ink-making  is  prcpartxl  by  h<-.iiing  it  in 
•limM  pot  up  to  tho  poim  where  it  either  takes  hrc  spiniani-oudy 
or  can  no  icniti.tl  witli  any  flamini;  »ub<lancc.  After  the  oil  has 
been  allowed  to  burn  for  some  tune  anordinj;  to  the  consistence 
of  the  varnoh  doired,  the  |)oi  is  cosvrvxj  over,  and  the  Droduii 
when  cook-d  forms  a  viscid  tenacious  substance  which  im  its  must 
concentrated  form  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  By  boiling 
tMs  vmlsll  mh  dilute  nitric  acid  vapours  of  acrtilcin  are  given 
efft  Md  the  siibstance  gradsiaily  becomes  a  solid  non^idmrsive 
mass  the  same  as  the  ultimate  oxidation  product  of  buUi  raw  nnd 
boiled  oil. 

Liti'-ixiJ  oil  i<  <iiliin-t  to  \.irvi'.;«-.  fiUsli.-rition?,  chicflv  throut.;h  \hr 
a«li)ii;i'n  III  n>'tiMi  ~i_x-il.  ni.;.  r^ii-'l  an  I  tuTii'.-sti'il  uiU;  .iiid  ro'-in 
oil  and  mineral  oits  alto  are  not  inlre^iucnily  addi'd.  Except  by 
smell,  by  cbame  o4  spgcila gmwiM, m  by  Atwimawi  of  wying 
prt>|H  rtics.  these  adultcntioQi  arc  aUncalt  to  oetcct. 


UMSTOCK  (adapted  from  the  Dutch  lonhi  k,  if.  "  match- 
Stick,"  from  loni,  a  match,  iiok,  a  stick,  the  uord  is  vometimes 
erroneously  s|H-lled  "  iinlatock  "  from  a  Mipposc-d  iknv.iiiun 
from  "  lint  "  in  the  sense  of  tinder),  a  kind  of  lurch  made  of  a 
stout  slick  a  yard  in  kngth,  with  a  fork  at  one  end  to  hold  a 
lighted  malcb,  aad  «  poiai  at  tbc  oUia  10  Miek  la  Uw  gmund. 
"  Linstocks  "  Mftie  iMd  for  dhftanit  cummd  in  Uw  early 
dmntartiOsty. 

Lint  (in  M.  Eng.  Unncl,  probably  through  Fr.  linelte,  from  tin. 
the  fl.ix  [il  ini .  rf  "  line"),  properly  the  rt.ixplanl,  now  only 
in  Scuts  dialect;  hence  the  application  ul  such  expressions  as 
*'Um  wUm  lack*"  10  Oun  haib  it  ii  alw 


the  term  applied  to  the  tlax  when  prepared  for  spinninR,  and 
to  the  w;lsIc  iT:.itcri.xl  left  over  which  was  u=cd  (or  tinder. 
"  Lint  "  is  still  the  aamc  given  to  a  specially  prepared  material 
for  dressing  woaBdl^aMdBMlltatfti|f|gr4Cn|ingWMlMHgB 
linen  ctolh. 

UNTEL  (O.  Fr.  Hmtd,  mod.  IflK— ,fiwB  Late  Lat.  limiullim, 
limes,  bowiduy,  coahiied  ia  warn  «iih  Hmt».  thmheid:  tli* 

architecture,  a  horinatel  piece  of  one  or  tiiobcr  over  a  dooi^ 
way  or  opening,  pravitled  to  carry  the  supefaUUCtim.  !■  eidtr 
lo  relieve  the  litUel  from  loo  great  •  pnHOn  A  ** dkcfaM|in| 
arch  ''  is  generally  built  over  it. 

UNTU.  or  LiMMAT,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the 
iribularics  of  the  .\ar.  It  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Todi  range, 
and  has  cut  out  a  deep  bed  which  forms  the  Grosslhal  that 
comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  canton  of  Glariu.  A  little 
below  the  town  of  Glarus  the  river,  keeping  its  nort  herly  direct  ion, 
runs  through  the  alluvial  plain  which  it  has  formed,  towards  the 
WalrnsceandibeLakeofZfirich.  But  between  the  Lake  of  Zflrich 
and  the  Walcfliae  tte  tugp  dwiinc  aUwvial  ptoia  ipnr  cm  la 
size,  while  great  deawgi  «aa  dona  bf  Urn  liwer,  vikh  o««^ 
flowed  its  bed  and  the  dykes  built  to  protect  the  region  nw  it. 
The  Swiss  diet  decided  in  1804  to  undertake  the  "  correct  ion  " 
of  ihis  turbulent  sirc.im,  The  neic-stjry  works  were  begun  in 
1807  under  th<'  "-uficrMsjon  ol  Hans  C'onr.id  Lscher  of  Ziirich 
(1767-18.' V).  rtii-  first  portion  of  ihc  undertaking  was  completed 
in  i8ti,  and  received  the  name  of  the  "  Esther  canal,"  the  river 
being  thus  diverted  into  the  Walensce.  The  second  portion, 
known  as  the  "  Lioth  canal,"  regulated  the  course  of  the  riw 
batween  the  Walrnarn  %wA  the  Lake  ol  Zurich  and  was  ciinipland 
iatSid.  Ifaay  iafamcaMla  aad  eitia  prqicetivc  work*  «Mi 
«airied  out  after  and  It  waa  astintated  thai  ilw  total  <m* 
nf  iliinimii  I  iniwaifBf  mliairtlm  ft""'  tterioigeeamMdiMd 
to  about  £200,000.  die  date  for  the  eorapletioa  of  the  work  bdni 
iQii.  To  commemorate  the  effort";  of  Eschcr,  the  Swiss  diet  in 
1823  (after  his  death)  decided  that  hi-,  male  <lrscendants  should 
bear  iHl'  n.imc  of  "  Esihcr  von  d^r  I.i;uli  '  On  issuing  from  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  the  Linlh  alters  us  n.imc  to  that  of  "  Limmal," 
it  does  not  appe.ir  \^hcreforo.  a:i  l,  l,ccping  the  north-westerly 
direction  it  had  taken  from  the  Walcnsec,  joins  the  Aar  a  lillk 
way  below  BfUHi  lad  |uit  Mov  IIm  fWEliDn  of  the  Rctaa 
with  the  Aar.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

UNTON.  ELBA  LTW  (tSaa-tSgS),  Engliah  novelist,  daughter 
of  the  Kav.  J.  Imib,  vicar  «l  Gniitliwaila.  in  Ousberkiid,  waa 
bom  at  Kamts  oa  the  i«(k  af  fikKvuf  tta*.  81k  cailir 
manifested  great  independence of  diaracter.  and  in  great  measure 
educated  herself  from  the  stores  of  her  father's  library.  Coming 
to  London  about  with  a  large  sick  k  of  miscellaneous  erudi- 
tion, she  turned  this  to  account  in  her  first  novels,  Atrlh  Ihe 
/-.(\l>lijn  ( 1.S4O)  and  Amymotie  (1848),  a  rorrutncc  of  the  days  of 
IVni-les.  Her  next  story,  Rcaiitics,  a  talc  of  modern  life  (1851), 
was  not  successful,  and  for  several  years  (he  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  fiction.  When,  in  1865,  she  reappeared  with  Cratp 
your  NcuU,  it  was  as  an  expert  in  a  new  style  of  novel-writing— 
^1  irrinf,  Jkieiit*  aUly;«Qnliiwtad  atorieit  ntainint  the  attentiea 
I  hroiigbeai.  Imt  alpeding  UcUa  ta  wflatt  t^  or  ta  icaKmNr. 

■Measured  liy  their  iaBBedial»MW>lWlMi*>«H»>M>Wfr 
able  iK^ition  anKMig  the  wiitcf*  at  her  day,  and  aeeaia  of  aa 

audience,  she  continued  to  write  with  vigour  ncarty  until  her 
death.  Lizzit  Lorlon  of  Grtyrigi;  (1866),  Paintia  Kcmball  (1874), 
The  AtoncnunI  of  Lxam  Ditml>it  (187;)  are  .imonR  the  best 
examples  of  this  more  mivhanical  side  of  her  laleni,  lo  which 
rtierc  were  notable  exceptions  in  Joihu<t  Dtivuison  (1.^71),  a  bold 
but  not  irreverent  adaptation  of  the  story  of  the  Carpenter 
of  Naiurclh  to  that  of  the  French  Commune;  and  Ckritio^hor 
Kiftimi,  a  vcikd  aiitofaiacrapliy  (lA^s)'  Mi»  Unton  was  • 
practiiad  and  maiiaai  writer  ia  the  joomala  af  the  day.  li« 
articles  on  the  "  CM  of  the  INsiiad  "  ia  tha  SiMrdaf  Maim 
produced  a  groat  aematioa.  and  flhe  «n»  a  coaMaat  foalriboNr 
to  the  St  James's  Gasellc,  the  ZXiiVy  Nests  and  other  leading  news- 
papers. Maay  of  her  detached  essays  have  been  collsrted.  la 
sl|ftikt">inMW.|.UaM%«haaap«iw,hi  ' 
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aoon  tcnnbuted  by  mutual  consent;  the  Mvertheless  brought 

up  one  of  Mr  Linton's  daughters  by  a  former  marriafrc.  A 
few  >'car4  before  her  death  she  retired  to  Malvern.  She  died  in 
London  on  ihc  i4ih  of  July  iSqS. 
\U  t  ri-minl'.rrncc*  appeared  aftcT  bcT  death  oiidcr  the  title  of 

Uy  l.:lcr.>ry  Ujt  (laMTuri  iHt  H*  IWt  IMW  «allM*  S. 

Layard  U90i)< 

JAMBS  (i8i  9-1897),  Eni^bh  wood- 
1  tod  aathdr,  «w  bom  in  LondoB.  He  was 
•docMod  at'StmfoH,  oad  ill  hb  riiuanh  yvr  «•) 

to  the  wood-engraver  C.  \V.  Bonner.  Hit  eariicat 

is  to  be  found  in  Martin  and  WntaU's  Pitloriid  lUuUm^Uiu  uf  the 
P^Hr  fiS;',)  Hi-  rapidly  rose  to  a  place  amongst  the  foremost 
wood-triRrj vers  of  the  lime.  After  w-orkinj;  as  a  journeyman 
engraver  with  t  wo  or  ihrii-  firms,  losing  his  rronry  ovi  r  a  cheap 
poh'tiraJ  library  tailed  the  "  National,"  and  wriiing  a  life  of 
Thomas  Paine,  he  HMt  Imo  partnership  (1842)  with  John  Orrin 
Smith  The  firm  woo  iaunedialety  cmplo)vd  on  the  IllHstnUid 
Lndtn  Nnn,  just  then  prajected.  The  foOowini  year  Orrin 
Smith  died,  and  Unton,  wito  had  moirM  •  Micr  «(  Thomas 
Wwle.  editor  of  Mfr  WtMy  Utmnfer,  fnmd  Mmeir  In  eolc 
charge  of  a  business  upon  which  two  families  were  dependent. 
For  yean  he  had  concented  himself  with  the  social  and  European 
political  problems  of  the  time,  and  was  now  arlivcly  engaged  in 
the  republican  propaganda.  In  1844  he  look  a  promincnl  pari 
in  rxfjosing  ihc  vin!n;on  l)y  the  English  [lOstofTicc  of  Mazzini's 
correspor.de nee.  This  led  to  a  friendship  with  the  Italian 
revolutionist ,  and  Linton  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  European 
politic*.  He  cankd  the  int  congnitolalory  addreaa  of  English 
wofkmea  to  Uw  Twmk  VwMmA  Coweniment  in  1S48.  He 
oditod  «  vrntftaa^  wwHypeiwr,  TImCmmtl OmFntUtVaYt- 
MMd  in  the  fait  of  Hu,  nnd  he  wrote  ptiHtwil  «efMl  for  the 
Dublin  Nation,  signed  "Spartacus."  He  helped  to  found  the 
"  International  League"  of  patriots,  and,  in  iSjo,  with  G.  H. 
Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt,  startc-d  The  Leader,  an  organ  which, 
however,  did  not  «.atisfy  his  a<lvanccd  republicanism,  and  from 
which  he  s<x>n  wi:  |pIr<Av.  71ir_-  s  ma-  yc.ir  l.c  wrote  a  scries  of 
articles  proi-x^unding  tlie  viewsof  Miuzini  in  The  Red  RtpHbtUan. 
In  185}  he  took  u[>  his  residence  at  Dnuitwood,  which  he  after- 
wuds  aoid  to  John  Ruskin.  and  from  tkm  iMncd  Tkt  Enifuk 
MepMk,  tat  hi  the  form  of  weekly  ifMii  tad  iftanwdt  m  a 

— mil^nprtir  "  a  useful  exponent  of  republican  pllBC^i. 
•  fUlhnil  iwnrd  of  republican  progress  throughout  mt  WWld, 
an  organ  of  prnp.igandism  and  a  medium  of  communication  for 
the  active  republicans  in  England."  Most  of  the  paper,  which 
never  paid  its  way  and  was  abandoned  in  iR5>,  wai  wriiicn  by 
himself  In  1852  he  also  printed  for  private  circulation  an 
anonymous  volume  of  poems  entitled  Tlie  Pldtitl  c]  Freedom 
After  the  failure  of  his  paper  he  returned  to  his  proper  work  of 
«oad-cngravirig.  In  1857  his  wife  died,  and  m  the  following  year 
he  marriod  Eliw  Lynn  (aficrwarde knom  as  Mrs  Lynn  Lfaiton) 
Md  ittttimd  W  London.  In  1864  he  Mtltcd  to  BrantHMd,  h» 
vile  renwiiriiif  hi  London.  In  ili7,pMMed  hgr  •naacinl  dMI> 
ctdtio,  h«  detcfmincd  to  tiy  Mi  fenme  in  Aawnet,  and  Snally 
separated  from  hb  wife,  with  whom,  however,  he  always  corre- 
sponded afTeciionately.  With  hischildren  he  settled  at  Appledorc. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  hesel  up  a  printing-press.  Here 
he  w'ote  Prdiikal  Hints  on  Wood- Engraving  (1879),  James 
Watson,  ii  Memoir  of  Chartist  Times  {i^'f)),  A  History  of  Wood- 
Engraring  in  Amtriea  (1882),  Wood- Engraving,  a  Manual  of 
InstruelioH  (1S84),  Tkt  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving,  for  which 
he  nude  two  joimcy*  to  EniMnd  (i8qo).  Tkt  Lift  tf  WMUm 
<M«s).  and  Mm0k$,  m  mtuMognftky  (1805).  He  died  A 
New  Haven  on  the  nfih  of  Dcecrabcr  1807.  Linton  was  a  singu- 
larly gifted  man,  who.  In  the  words  of  hts  wife,  if  he  had  not 
bitten  the  De.nl  Sea  apple  of  impractiraMe  fH>Iiiirs,  would  have 
risen  higher  in  the  world  of  both  art  anrl  Irdcrs  As  an  engraver 
on  wood  he  reached  the  highest  p^nni  nf  rxrcutlon  in  his  own  line. 
He  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Bewick,  fought  for  intelligent  as 
aipiinst  merely  manipulative  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  graver, 
(tod  championed  the  use  of  the  "  while  line  "  at  well  a*  of  the 
!k.WEiNl««iibR«khiilHllhtlhrMr  «M Iht ttner tad 


more  tdling  bant  of  aesthetic  expression  in  the  wood-hlock 

printed  upon  paper. 

Sec  \V.  J  l.inion,  ifemorifs;  F.  C.  Kitton,  article  on  "  Linton** 
in  Engfish  Ittustraied  Uagamt  (Avril  »»mi  GnhkLayaid.  Lift  it 

Mrs  Lynn  Ltnlon  (1901 ).  (G.  S.  L.) 

UNTOT.  BARNABY  BERNARD  (1675-1736).  English  pub- 
lisher, was  born  at  Souihwaier,  Sussex,  on  the  ist  of  December 
1675,  3nd  started  business  as  a  publisher  in  London  about  160S. 
He  pul'lished  for  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  notably 
\  anbrugh,  Steele,  Gay  and  Pope.  The  laiter's  Raff  of  tin  Loth 
in  tu  ofiiiMU  Ibni  waa  6m  enhiishrd  in  UaUtt  MitetMmf, 
and  Untot  ■ateet^ncBtly  Imm  Fope%  trandaltai  Of  the  MM 
and  the  joint  tnnshiion  of  the  Odyaey  by  Pope,  Fenton  and 
Broome.  Pope  quarrelled  with  Lintot  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  fret  copies  of  the  lallcr  translation  to  the  author's  subscribers, 
and  in  17^8  satirized  the  pubhshcr  in  the  Dunctad,  and  in  17JJ 
in  the  Prologue  to  tlie  .Siiiircs,  though  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  serious  grievance.  Lwlol  died  on  the  jrd  of  February 
I7(<' 

LINUS,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  CrtjgoriaB  cvwn,  whose  festival 
is  celebrated  on  the  lyd  of  Scplcmbci;  AB  thai  can  be  said  with 
certainty  about  him  ia  that  hii  aiiat  aiipcaia  at  iha  hwd  of  aB 
thehataof  the  Uihopaaf  Roma.  Ircaaena  Mdn  ir«w.lL  j.  j) 

identifies  him  with  the  Linus  mentioned  by  St  Paul  fai  »  Tta.  ir. 

Jt.  According  to  the  Liber  Ponlsficalis,  Linus  suffered  mart>T- 
clom,  and  was  Imritd  in  tlio  Wiin.in  In  the  17th  century  an 
inscription  was  luund  near  ihc  cunlission  of  St  I'eter,  which  was 
!)e!icvcd  to  contain  the  name  Linus,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  ep  taph  has  been  read  correctly  or  compielcly.  The 
apocryphal  Latin  account  of  ihr  iValh  nf  Iha  apaWM  FW  tud 
Paul  is  falsely  attributed  to  Linus. 

See  Aeta  Sanetomm.  Septembris.  vi  SS^MSt  C  de  Smedt. 
Disstrtaliones  trletlar  tn  primnm  aetatem  hut  reel.  pp>  JOO-Jia 
(Ghmi,  «87(i).  L.  l>uch<-sn«-'>  iilirmn  of  tin-  /.I'cr  Pontifialit,  i. 
131  (Pans.  18H6),  K.  A.  Lipsiu«.  Ute  apekrjfken  Apeiletgesehuklfm. 
li.  85-96  (Drunswu-k,  iHKi-irKjn);  J.  B.  00  RoBii,  Bulletlino  M 
archeotogia  eruUana,  p.  50  (1864).  (li.  De.) 

LINUS,  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  heroic  figures  in  Crcrli 
legend,  of  which  other  examples  are  found  in  Hyacinthus  and 
Adonis.  The  connect'  1  kg>  nd  is  always  of  the  same  character: 
a  beautiful  youth,  fond  of  hunting  and  rural  life,  the  favoorita 
of  soma  jad  or  jaddiii.  suddenly  pcriahca  by  «  tenibla  daatk 

by  the  aimual  ceremonial  that  oommamwated  It.   At  Atigea 

this  religious  character  of  the  Liniu  myth  was  best  prcser\-cd: 
the  secret  child  of  Psamaihc  by  the  god  Apollo,  Linus  is  exposed, 
nursed  by  sheep  and  torn  in  pieces  by  sheep-dogs.  Every  year 
at  the  festival  Amis  or  Cynophontis.  the  women  of  Argos  mourned 
for  Linus  and  propiiiata!  Ajxjllo.  who  in  revenge  for  his  child's 
death  had  scot  a  female  mon  icr  ( Poini),  which  tore  the  children 
from  tbetr  mothers'  arms.  Lambs  wvaMOiAced,  all  dofs  found 
running  hioK  were  killed,  and  women  and  childrai  raited  a 
hmcnt  for  Lm«a  and  fSanuihe  (Pauaanixi  L  43.  7:  Canon, 
iyarrai  tg)  la  tha  Tbefaao  maim,  Lioiia,  the  aoa  «(  Amfk^ 
marw  and  the  mute  Uetnfa,  wm  a  bmotts  nnaidaa,  iaventar 
of  the  Linus  Ming,  who  was  said  to  have  I'cen  slain  by  Apollo, 
because  he  had  challengiil  him  to  a  contest  (Pausanias  ix. 
:r).  6)  A  later  »tor>'  makis  him  the  tcachir  of  Heracles,  by  whom 
he  was  killed  becauK  he  had  rebuked  his  pupil  for  stupidity 
(Apollodorus  li.  4.  9)  On  Mount  Helicon  there  was  a  grwtto 
containing  his  Statue,  to  which  sacrifice  was  offered  evxry  year 
before  the  sacnfices  to  the  Muses.  From  being  the  Inventor  of 
nraskal  methods,  he  wat  inaQy  tiaaafonacd  by  laiar  arritcia 
wrto  «  composer  of  praphedea  and  ktenda.  He  waa  aha  arid  to 
have  adapted  the  Phoenician  letters  introduced  by  Cadmts  t» 
the  Greek  language.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Linus  and 
Ailinus  are  of  Semitic  origin,  derived  from  the  words  ai  lanm 
(woe  to  us),  which  formed  the  burden  of  the  Adonis  and  simibr 
songs  popular  in  the  East.  The  Linus  song  is  mentioned  in 
Homer,  the  tragedians  often  use  the  word  a'Xir(n  .is  the  refrain 
in  mournful  songs,  and  Euripides  calls  ihe<t;'  '"ni  Phrygian 
ont.  Linaa,eriginaRylhe  personification  of  tbc  so(i(o{  faunaiita> 
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•f  the  tcader  life  ol  nanm  and  of  the  vegetation  destroyed  by 
the  fieiy  hett  of  the  dog-«tar. 

The  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  II.  Brunch.  Dit  Ad^miiklaft 
und  dai  Linoitied  (1K52):  iec  alio  article  in  Kcncbcr's  Lexiktn  da 

Mythnh^ie:  J.  G.  Frazcr.  Ccldtn  Bougk  (ii.  m,  25;).  where, 
the  i'lontity  uf  I..mus  \*h!i  Ailmu^  (Jl•.■N^l;JIy  a  rrjrn->(_iiril)  Lx-'ing 
aMutncd,  the  lament  it  ckplaincU  as  tbc  Urocntatioa  ol  ibe  leapcn 

fi7»^*       ujin        W..  Mnahiadt,  WtU  imt  ftUnfU. 

UNZ.  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  and  crownland  o(  Upper 
Austria,  and  see  ot  a  bishop,  117  m.  W.  ol  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop. 
(iQoo)  58,778.  It  lies  on  ihc  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  is 
connected  by  an  iron  btidKc,  3o3  yds.  long,  with  the  narkct- 
town  of  Urtehr  (pop.  1^,827)  on  the  opposite  ImbL  Linz 
powcMCi  two  cathedrals,  one  built  in  1669-1682  in  raeooo  style, 
aMlanoilheriaeailyGothicityle,bcgunint862.  latheCapuchin 

in  1S33  and  reconstructed  in  1895,  contains  several  important 
collections  relating  to  the  hblory  of  Upper  Austria.  In  the 
Franx  Josef-Platz  stands  a  marble  monument,  known  as  Trinity 
Column,  erected  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1725,  com- 
riiLii'.orating  the  triple  deliverance  of  Linz  from  war,  Arc.  and 
pestilence.  Tbc  principal  manufactories  arc  of  tobacco,  boat- 
building, agricultural  implements,  foundries  and  cloth  factoricv 
Being  an  important  railway  junction  and  a  port  oi  the  Danube, 
Lina  has  a  very  active  transit  trade. 

it  hiMmifl  t»  itaad  on  the  tilt  of  lha  BMwm  ilntion 
I  ai  Uos  appear*  b  dMMNMS  far  tht  first 
tiac  in  190  and  it  ncaivcd  mnaicipal  tiglMs  in  1334.  la  M90 
II  beeane  the  capital  ol  the  province  above  the  Eans.  It  success- 
fully resisted  the  attacks  of  the  insurgent  peasants  under  Stephen 
Fadin^er  on  the  21st  and  22nd  o(  July  1626,  but  its  suburbs 
were  laid  ui  abhcs.  DuriiiR  the  ^il-f!C  of  Vienna  in  i68j,  the  castle 
of  Linz  was  the  residence  uf  Leopold  I.  In  1741,  during  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  L.iu  was  taken  by  the  Bavarians, 
but  was  recovered  by  the  Austrians  in  the  following  year.  The 
bishopric  was  established  in  1784. 
See  F.  Kiackowitaer,  Dit  Donauttadt  Lin  (Uu^  19OI). 

^UOM  gUL^ tewBbm bMn'tam!? ^ "Sm^v""^ 
IH  brtilat  iwaifa  ft  tHRQiav  to  aB  tba  laccs  awwim  whan  haman 
Civiliaatlon  took  its  origin.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  lion;  and  the  almost  incredible 
numbers  stated  to  have  been  provided  for  exhibition  .md  destruc- 
tion in  the  Roman  amphitheatres  (as  many  as  six  hundred  on 
a  single  occasion  by  Pompey,  for  eitampic)  show  how  abur.daiii 
these  animals  must  have  bctn  within  accessible  distance  ol  Rome. 

Even  wiihin  the  historic  period  the  geographical  range  of  the 
Ikw  ooveied  the  whole  of  Africa,  the  south  of  Asia,  including 
Sgpia,  A(abia,_Asia  Miaor,  Persia  and  the  greater  part  of  northern 

A.  B.  tUftt,  diMCtor  «f  the 
I «l  DmAen,  baa  poUMad  aitlda  an  the 
aOeged  esistcacc  of  the  lion  in  Uttorical  tbaea  In  Cieecc.  a 
traiulatton  of  which  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  1705.  MuMjr  is  of  opinion  that  ttic  writer  uf  the 
//ijii  was  probably  acquauUcd  v-  ha  the  lion,  but  lb.;,  dues  not 
prove  its  former  existence  in  Greece.  The  ac^ountb  given  by 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle  merely  go  to  show  that  about  500  d  c. 
lions  existed  in  some  part  of  eastern  Europe.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  lion  is  very  ancient,  and  this  suggests,  althotigh  by  no 
means  demonstrates,  that  it  refers  to  an  animal  IndigeiKws  to 
tba  cMatiy.  Although  the  cvideaoa  is  aot  dcditve,  k  seems 
pcobaUa  that  iiomdid  atitt  In  Giaeee  at  IhetiaNaf  Heiodotus. 
and  It  ii  qpiia  paaribla  that  the  ni|iiyiiiaiiiliiii  «f  a  Baa-chase 
ladled  oo  a  Myveaean  dagger  may  tutve  been  takea  hom  life. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  lion  was  sprc:!il  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe;  and  if,  as  is  very  piubaUe,  the  so-called  Ftiti 

auox  be  inscparaUa,  iti  nap alw lacfaidcd  tba  gnatar  part  of 

North  America. 

At  the  present  day  the  lion  is  found  throughout  Africa  Ciawa 
la  places  wheie  it  has  been  caterminatcd  by  man)  and  in  Mai» 


to  Dr  W.  T.  Bhtnford.  liona  am  ttOI  namenos  in  the  ready 
swamps,  bordering  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  also  occur  ea 
the  west  flanks  of  the  Zagros  mountains  and  theoak  ilaJ  ranges 
near  Shiraz,  to  which  they  arc  attracted  by  the  herds  of  swine 
whith  feed  on  (he  acorns.  The  lion  nowhere  exists  in  the  table- 
land of  I'tr>ia,  nor  is  it  fouml  in  HalOrhistSn.  In  India  it  is 
confined  to  ihc  province  ol  Kattiiawar  in  Gujerat,  though 
within  the  iQth  century  it  extended  through  the  north-west 
parts  of  Hindustan,  from  BalUwalpur  and  Sind  to  at  least  the 
Jumna  (about  Delhi)  southward  as  far  aslUtfadcah,a8diacaatf«l 
India  through  the  Sagur  and  Narbuda  toiitaifaBi  Baaddtand, 
and  as  far  caat  aa  falaaMtk  It  was  eatbpaiad  ia  Haiiftaa 
about  1824.  Ona  waa  UOad  at  Rhyli.  in  tba  Daaiaoh  distria, 
Sagur  and  Narbuda  territories,  so  late  as  in  the  cold  scaaoa 
of  1847-1848:  and  about  the  same  time  a  few  still  remained 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sind  river  in  Kotah,  central  India. 

The  variations  in  external  characters  which  lions  [ire-eiil, 
especially  in  the  colour  ami  the  amount  of  mane,  as  well  as  in 
tbc  general  colour  of  the  fur,  indicate  local  races,  to  which 


AJUra 


beftliMMMt. 

Fic.  I.— Una aad Lioness  (  FelUUe). 


special  names  have  been  given;  the  Indian  lion  being  P.  If 
tajrcumis.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  according  to  Mr 
F.  C.  Scions,  ia  Soutb  Africa  tba  bUcfc-maaad  Baa  and  otben 
with  yellow  scanty  anaet  aic  foaod,  not  oafy  fa  tie  taaie  bcaHty, 

but  even  among  individuals  of  the  same  paicntafe. 

The  lion  belongs  to  the  genus  Fdis  of  Linnaeus  (for  the 
iharacters  and  position  of  which  .<c  Cahmvoka),  and  differs 
from  the  tiger  and  Ic  ipard  in  its  uniform  colouring,  and  from 
all  the  other  f  f/iijc  in  the  hair  of  the  lop  of  the  head,  chin  and 
neck,  as  far  back  as  the  shoulder,  being  not  only  much  longer, 
but  also  differently  disposed  from  the  hair  elsewhere,  being 
erect  or  directed  forwartis,  and  SO  CQOSlituling  the  characteristic 
ornament  called  the  mane.  Then  h  also  a  tuft  of  clongatad 
hairs  at  the  cad  «f  tbe  tail.  «ae  a^  aadi  albaar,  andfa  aMit 
lions  a  copious  Mala  alaaff  tha  I 
of  tba  bady,  wanting^  baaaa 
characters  are,  however,  peodfar  ta  lie  adaht  it  tbe  aada 

sex;  and  oven  as  regards  coloration  young  lions  show  indications 
of  the  darker  stripes  and  mottlings  so  characteristic  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  meniSLrs  of  the  genus.  1  he  usual  colour  of  the 
adult  is  ycllowish  broMn,  but  it  may  vary  from  a  deep  red  or 
chestnut  brown  to  an  almost  silvery  grey.  The  mane,  as  well 
as  the  long  bwolt^o^atpwto  ^j^y^^^^^^^y  "^^j^^  gad 
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ulMl  is  atont  tkna  yni*  dd,  ud  li  fulljr  Jtwefcped  tt  five 

In  lize  the  lion  is  only  equalled  or  exceeded  by  the  tiger  among 

existing  Fdidnc;  and  ihou>;h  holh  species  present  great  varia 
lions,  the  larRrsl  spctimcns  of  the  latter  appear  to  surjiasi 
the  lirt;c^t  lions  A  full-sized  South  African  liuii.  according  to 
Stlous,  nitasurts  shghlly  less  than  to  ft.  from  iiosc  to  tip  of  tail, 
followinR  the  curves  of  the  body.  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  gives 
to  (1. 6  ia.,  ol  wbkh  tlte  tail  oc^uptc»  3  (U  The  Uoom  ia  about 
•  fpMlMi. 

The  intcnni  Mracture  of  the  lion,  except  In  slight  deuD*.  re- 
sembles that  of  mher  FdUn.  the  whole  organiation  being  that  of 
an  animal  adapted  foe  an  active,  prcdaceous  existence.  The  teeth 
csprciatly  cxrmpii/y  the  carnivorous  type  in  its  highest  condition 
of  divclopmcnt.  The  most  important  (unction  they  have  to  i»:t- 
form,  lli.it  of  seizing  and  holdinc  firmly  animals  of  con^idiraljlo 
viyc  .iiid  strcngih.  Mr)lontly  slrutiKl'nK  'of  Ide.  is  plt>vif|«l  (or  tiy 
ihu  Rn  wt.  bh  irfi-(-.inud  and  sT»ar(>-«.il^i-d  canines,  placed  wide 
apdrt  ai  the  angles  oi  the  mouth,  the  ineiMirs  between  them  being 
gnatly  faduccd  in  aiar  and  kept  back  ncariy  to  the  now  level,  so 
■•  rM  M  iMcifm  «Mh  their  artkm.  The  jawa  are  Aort  and  strong. 
Mil  tha  tridib  of  the  cygomatic  arches,  and  tmi  development  of 
the  bony  rfdm  oa  the  sliull.  kivc  ample  ^lare  for  the  atiachmem 
of  the  poweriiit  mu»rle%  liy  whii  h  they  are  rlrwct)  In  the  check- 
iM  lh  ilic  stclori.d  or  «i%!«jr-like  cutting  fumli'in  n  di-.ikjpcd  at 
the  cx|xnse  of  the  tubercular  or  grinding,  there  being  only  one 

wdiawntiy  noth  of  Uw  latter  form  in  the  tqvir  jaa^  m  aoae  m 


FIto. «.  lYoM  View  of  Skull  of  Llea. 


the  lower.  They  aie.  however,  sufficiently  strong  to  break  bones 
of  large  sixe.  The  tongue  it  Ions  and  flat,  and  rc-m.irk.>t>lc  for  tin- 
development  of  the  papilbc  of  trie  anterior  part  of  the  dursal  sur- 
face, which  (except  near  the  cdKe}  arc  modified  >o  as  to  rr»emb]c 
long,  compressed,  rccurvrd.  horny  spines  or  claws,  which,  near 
the  middle  line,  attain  the  length  of  onc-hdh  of  an  inch.  They  give 
the  pan  of  the  tongue  on  which  they  occur  the  a|ipeffance  and  led 
of  a  eoarw  rasp.  The  feet  are  furnished  «Mi  rouiw  soft  pads  or 
cttshions  covered  with  thick,  naked  skin,  one  on  the  under  i.urface 
of  each  of  the  principal  toes,  and  one  larger  ono  «l  inlulx-d  intm, 
tKliind  these,  under  the  lower  ends  of  ilie  mi t jr.irful  .itnl  mi  i.ii.irvil 
l-inr».  uhuh  are  placed  nearly  v.nii.ill-.  in  i>'ilin,ir>-  pnv:r(.'i-ion. 
The  claws  are  large,  strongly  compressed,  sharp,  and  exhilm  the 
retractile  cooditioa  ia  the  hiahcsi  dcgice.  beiiti  d*m  backwards 
aad  ufwarda  into  a  ahaath  by  tha  aetioa  «f  an  daatic  ligament 
■a  ioog  aa  the  laol  la  In  a  ttats  of  tcpai^  but  catfMd  ky  aMtacular 
•ctioo  when  the  anlnal  itrifces  hi  prey. 

The  lion  lives  chiefly  in  sandy  plains  and  nxky  places  intcr- 
Ifiersed  with  dense  ihorn-lhicketi,  or  fKquents  the  low  bushes 
and  tall  rank  grass  and  rccda  that  grow  along  the  sides  of  st  reams 
•■d  Marjyteipcinsi  jata*  it         ^"/uJIm^  •eS^OMnr 

scan  abiaad  dmlag  the  day,  ttfuSaXtf  in  triU  aad  desolate 
wi^M,  iditfa  k  n  cab}ect  to  liule  waiamnhMi.  Uie  night 
ia,  as  fat  lha  case  of  m  many  othar  pndaccous  animals, 
tha  period  of  its  greatest,  aiitvity.  It  i>  thm  that  its  character- 
iuic  roar  is  chiefly  haaid,  »  iImk  gwplicaily  dsKiibad  hy 
Cor«loii-Ciuniiiinf»— 

**  One  of  the  moat  striking  things  connected  teith  the  lh>n  is  his 
Mica^  «Mch  is  oatmndy  grsnd  and  pecuihiiy  striking.  It  oon* 
ilMaai  liHHaaf  a  bw  dasp  aaaalag.  stpaaMd  fit*  at  afei  Ahs^ 


ending  in  faintly  audible  sighs;  at  other  times  he  startles  tha 
furrit  vkiih  IdhiI.  ili<i5-loncd.  solemn  ro.irs.  rcpcalerl  in  ()uick  sue* 
cc»>on,  each  increasing  in  loudness  to  the  third  or  fourth,  when  his 
voice  ditaawtQr  in  it«  ar  sin  lav  aiullsd  saands  very  much  resemb> 
linK  distant  thunocT.  At  tiaiaik  and  nai  aafreguently,  a  troop  nuy 
In  hi.ird.  roaring  in  concert.  One  assuniing  the  knd.  and  two.  thiae 
( r  r  ,r  iiiorc  regularly  taking  up  their  parts,  Kke  persons  singing  a 
catih  Like  our  Scottish  stags  at  the  rullinR  scison.  they  roar 
loudest  in  cold  fnjsty  nighlv;  but  on  no  ixi  i  i  iri',  .ire  tlxir  mji  t-s 
to  l«  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely  powerful,  as  when 
two  or  three  troops  of  Mnnge  lions  approach  a  foomain  to  drink 
at  the  same  time.  When  this  (xcurs,  every  member  of  each  troop 
vxiiids  a  bold  ri>ar  of  defiance  at  the  uppo^ic  parties:  and  when 
one  roars,  all  roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  com- 
rades in  the  intensity  and  power  of  his  voiK.  The  aosrer  and 
grandeur  of  these  nocturnal  coaoms  Is  incOMitwaUy  SMMng  and 
pleasing  to  the  hunter's  car." 

"  The  usual  pace  of  a  lion."  C.  J.  Andcnaon  says,  "  is  a  walk, 
and,  UmuiIi  appaiantly  nilicr  aloar,  ycl«  kom  (he  peat  lenglh 
of  his  bo^,  ha  is  aUa  lo  get  vrtt  a  toad  deal  «f  imaid  in  • 
short  lime.  Occasionally  he  trots,  when  bis  speed  is  not  in* 
considcrablci  His  gailop— ^  rather  succession  of  baoad*— is, 
for  a  short  diaiaarr,  nqy  laH'  ■■i^yarqniiaa^niitnthatnla 
horse." 

"  The  lion,  as  with  other  members  of  the  feline  family,"  the 
same  writer  says.  "  seldom  attacks  his  prey  openly,  unless 
compelled  by  extreme  hunger.  For  the  most  p.'\rt  he  steals 
upon  it  in  the  manner  of  a  cat,  or  ambushes  himself  tKar  lo  the 
water  or  a  (Pathway  frequented  by  game.  At  such  times  lie  lica 

cimif Imi  tipmi  hi>  ^wHjy  w  y  thitlitrt  amil  tlia  gwtnut  appraachca 
anSclBithr  near.  adMk  witb  ana  rrtrdiefrmi  bonwd.  ha  Dannma 
upon  it.  In  moat  cases  he  is  successful,  but  should  his  intended 
victim  escape,  as  at  times  happens,  from  his  having  miscalculated 
the  distance,  he  may  inal.e  a  Miuml  or  t\cn  a  llnrd  bound, 
which,  however,  usuaJly  |)rovc  fruilluii,  or  he  rclurni  ilisconcertod 
to  his  hiding-place,  there  to  xvail  for  anollur  <i|);j<irtuiut>  " 
His  food  consists  of  all  the  larger  herbivorous  animals  of  the 
country  in  which  be  resides — buffaloes,  anldopes,  zebras, 
giraffes  or  even  young  elephants  or  rhinoceroses.  Ia  ctiidvaled 
districts  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  human  inhabftanls  an  smk 
ufe  from  bis  noctamal  ravages.  He  appears,  however,  at 
a  ■eaeral  latob  «atf  ^  UB  when  hungry  or  attadtad,  and 
■at  iir  lha  ■■•  pkMM  il  killing,  as  wkk  agaa  «ch« 
mrtwiwiaa  anlanli.  He,  nsarcovcr,  by  no  neaitt  Voita 
hbmelf  to  animals  of  his  own  killing,  but.  according  lo  Scloos, 
often  prefers  eating  game  thai  has  been  killed  by  man,  even 
when  not  woy  iiadi,  I*  taUaf  lha  ttatriria  to  catch  ■■  aaiMl 

himself. 

riic  lion  .i;ipK'.Trs  to  be  mnnoc-imous.  .1  si.'ii;lr  m.ilc  3.nA  fen.  i!e 
continuing  attached  to  cnch  other  irrespectively  of  the  pairing 
season.  At  all  events  the  lion  remains  with  the  lioness  while  the 
cubs  are  young  and  helpless,  and  assists  in  providing  her  aad 
them  with  food,  and  in  educating  them  in  the  art  of  pnwldhtt 
for  ihemadMa.  The  number  of  caba  at «  birth  il  tan  twain 
fonr.  oauaiiy  thaee.  They  are  aid  la  WMdawidl  their  pmatt 
till  they  are  about  three  years  old. 

Though  not  strictly  gregarious,  lions  ipfwaT  to  be  sodaUa 
lov.  ir,!5,  ilii  r  nv.n  -p.  <  iis.  and  often  are  found  in  small  troop\ 
somctinii  s  con^-isung  o(  a  pair  of  old  ones  with  their  ncariy  full- 
grown  cubs,  but  occasion.ill>  of  .olultsof  the  same  sex;  and  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  scv  cral  lions  will  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  upon  a  preconcerted  plan.  Their  natural 
ferocity  and  powerful  armature  are  sometimes  turned  upon  one 
another;  combats,  often  mortal,  occur  among  male  lions  under 
tha  iaflBeaoB  of  jealoMjr;  aad  AndefsaaniafaMaan  iaaUMca  «l  ft 
qaatial  hrtwutahangryMwiaadlaiBi  uwnthaoBtaaanfaB 
aiMNtt  wMeh  they  had  just  killed,  and  which  did  not  seem 
saHieM*  for  the  appetite  of  both,  ending  in  the  lion  not  only 
killing,  but  dcvounnc  his  male.  Old  lions,  \vho<«  teeth  hawt 
become  injured  «uh  constant  wear,  become  "  man  catets," 
fading  their  easu  si  n^'  .ms  of  obtaining;  .1  subsistence  in  lurking 
in  the  nctghbourhood  oi  villages,  and  dashing  into  the  tents  at 
night  aad  CM|ia|aC  one  «f  the  CtapfaviaBntak  Ida—MWi 
diadk 
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opportaBMaflf  efaHTvlltit  bits  native  btnnts  dUlCT  _ 
The  accoaols  of  tmtfy  writm  u  lo  its  courage,  wMBtf  nttf 

magnanimily  da  .  r  Ir  !  in  a  tt  iiti  n  i  a  j  ,ir  j  .  r-sc  rnodcrn  authors 
lo  accuse  it  ol  Ltiw j.rj;tt;  aatl  jriiiinivtii.  Living?.lonc  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  "  nothing  thai  I  ever  learned  of  the  lion  could 
ka«l  nac  to  aiiribuic  lo  it  either  the  ferocious  or  noble  character 
ucribed  to  it  elsewhere,"  and  he  adds  that  its  roar  is  not  di^ 
litwiihibfa  Irom  tlut  <d  tbe  oitrich.  These  <tifienrnt  cuimmtn 
dlpMi  t0  ft-fMl  wtcnt  upon  the  particular  ttandaid  <rf  the 
md  A»  upatt  the  anammtiaB  At±  lioiiB»  the  oAhcr 
di#w  ooHkknhte  ImMolitiMl  diStiMMM  Ib  ckMMMif 

(w!¥LV.;  R.  L.») 
UOHME.  H060BS  OB  (1611-1670,  French  statesman,  was 
bora  at  GrcnoWe  on  (he  nth  of  October  161 1,  ol  an  old  family 
of  Dauphinc.  Early  trained  for  <lipiomacy,  his  rcrnarkablc 
abttilles  altracteil  (he  notice  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  sent  him 
as  Si  '  tlI  ::.  of  the  Trench  embassy  to  the  congress  of  Munsltr, 
ami,  in  1642,  on  a  mission  to  the  pope.  In  1046  he  became 
secretary  to  the  queen  regent;  in  1655  obtained  high  office  in 
the  king's  bouwiioldi  md  ia  1654  ambassador  cxlnofdlnary 
at  the  election  «(  Fop*  AlKander  VII.  He  was  tasuiunental  in 
Imwim  iJm  1aa«iK  af  tin  RUm,  by  whkk  AoMiia  «ms  ««t  «ff 
ffNHB  die  ifuUk  Naheritod^  mi,  m  nMMcr  of  ««ie,  vm 
•MNKilMd  Willi  ilazarin  In  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (i6sq). 
nfiltli  KCttied  the  marfiaire  of  Louts  XIV.  to  the  infanta  Maria 
Theresa.  At  the  cir  lin  I  -  dying  rc■qu^■s^  be  was  aiipoinlcd  his 
successor  in  foreign  alLiirs,  and,  for  the  next  ten  years,  continued 
to  direct  French  foreign  policy.  Among  his  most  imporiant 
diplonMtk  succ«*«  were  the  treaty  of  Breda  (1667),  the  in.nty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapcllc  (1668)  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk.  He  died  in 
Paris  an  the  lat  of  September  1671,  leaving  memoirs.  He  was 
K  aui  it  ptaiapt.  but  his  natoral  inddciKc  gave  place  to  an 
onf  agglng  tnaff  wbcn  tli«  coouioii  dnmmkd  Mi  and,  in  m 
age  of  great  inMbttii,  lib  cohmmmu  MatclllMllsh^lplMQd 
him  in  the  front  rank. 

See  Uly»ie  Chevalier,  Ltttra  inidiUi  de  Hututt  dt  Limnt  .  .  . 
prMittt  fun*  molict  kiitortqite  tmt  U  JamiUe  4*  iMine  (Valence. 

LIOTARD,  JEAN  ETIBIflfB  dtoj-irSo),  French  p.ilntcr,  wis 
born  at  Geneva.  He  began  his  studies  undrr  Professor  Cardellc 
and  Petitot,  whose  enamels  and  mmiaiiires  he  copied  with  con- 
siderable skill.  He  went  to  Paris  in  I7?j.  studying  under  J  B. 
Mass£  and  F.  le  Moyne,  on  whose  recommenda'vic'ri  he  >v,y.s  t.Tkcn 
to  Naples  by  the  MMqiila  Puiyaku.  la  175$  ha  was  »  Raaw» 
painting  the  pani«iu«f  f«peCleRi««t3EII.wid«evcnlcudiBali. 
Three  years  lucr  Iw  MOOmpuied  Laid  Dwicannon  to  Con- 
stantinople, whence  he  went  to  Vienna  in  174}  to  paint  the 
portriils  of  the  imperial  family.  His  eccentric  adoption  o( 
oriental  costume  secured  him  the  nickname  o(  "  the  Turki-^h 
painter."  Slil  under  distinguished  patronage  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  I744t  visited  England,  where  he  painttd  the  print cis  of 
Wales  in  rysj,  and  went  to  Holland  in  1 756,  where,  in  ihc  (olio*- 
iM  year,  ha  married  Matic  Fargu».  Another  visit  to  En^^nd 
IbiBiired  in  177*1  and  in  the  next  two  years  his  name  figures 
wmom  t>>  lUyid  Acadtiny  wMMtPW.  ik  returned  to  his  native 
townhl  iTTdaaddiad  at  Geneva  la  11I9. 

Uoiard  was  an  artist  of  grm  vMMttiqr,  tad  tlmi^U*  fame 
depends  largely  on  his  gmeM  wd  dtHntt  fulfll  dnnHngs.  of 
t«v;  ^  "La  Liseubc,"  the  "Chocolate  Girl,"  and  "La  Belle 
Lyonnaisc  "  at  the  Dresden  Gallery  arc  delightful  examples, 
be  achieved  distinction  by  his  enamels,  co|>perplate  engravings 
and  glass  painting.  He  also  wrote  a  Trcciisc  on  the  A  n  c]  Pcinl- 
ini^,  and  was  an  expert  collector  of  pain:!  r-  i  -  ■  old  masters. 
Many  of  the  matterpiec»  he  had  acquired  were  sold  by  him  al 
high  prices  on  his  second  visit  to  England.  The  museums  of 
Awilliildlin,  Berne,  and  Geneva  ate  particulariy  rich  in  eumplcs 
«(  Ml  IwlnilBp  and  pastel  drawings.  A  picture  of  a  Turk  seated 
Ji  tt  Al  VkMHtewd  Albert  Mmmim.  wWlette  JUthh 
>Mi*«iMl#awin8s.  Tkt 


drawings,  a  portrait  of  General  Hfrauft  and  a  portr<i'r  of  rhe 
artist  is  to  be  found  at  tbe  Sala  dei  piitori,  in  the  Uflfui  G;Llluy, 
Florence. 

W  La  Vh  tt  Iti  mmts  it  Jtam  Elitmm*  LuUfd  (r^of-rrfo).  And* 
bmiraphtnt  <l  ttonfrapki^,  by  £.  HmriMffW  A,  Ranlbldi  ind 

J.  \V.  K.  TiUous  (Amui.-rd.im,  1897). 


UP  (a  word  common  in  various  teuM  to  Taulonk  bngw^tt, 
cf  Ger.  Uppe,  Dan.  locAe;  Lat.  labimmhtttfmui,  one  of  the 
two  fleshy  protuberant  ediges  of  the  oMliUk  Ib  mm  and  oibtt 
vniMl^  JwHO  mnilctNd  to  such  objaci*  n  tcKMUe  «  Jip^ 
Ifet  •d|»«ra«haibr«rMJar  opening,  as  «ladK|,arala«a«irf, 
or  of  any  tmm  in  anatomy  and  sootogy;  in  tliis  kit  niigr  the 
Latin  hUum  h  men  usually  employed.   It  fs  abo  used  of  any 

projecting  edge,  .v-.  i:i  ii.ul  :'iijil'u;,  fo.  M.iny  f]',-::r:i\'.\ r  ii,,s 
are  derived  from  liic  toniiL-i^uii  v.ui;  ;hi-  .Tn^tilit  is  liif  o/g.'in  of 
speech.  In  arthilctture  "  lip  moulding  "  is  a  term  gi\tn  to  a 
moulding  employed  in  ihc  Perpendicular  period,  from  its  resem- 
blance lo  an  overhanging  bp.  It  is  often  found  in  base  mould- 
ings, and  is  not  uon&neii  to  England, ibcrc  being  similar  examples 
in  France  and  Italy. 

LIPA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Batai^po,  Luaoo,  PWIippiol 
Islands,  about  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Manila.  Ftp.  (1903)  $tJn^ 
Ugrnhm  Ugh  pouod  at  tbe  interscctjM  of  old  wiliuiy  iwrii^ 
bnoladfarltocMladhcaHby  ch'raaie,  aadiiaM«f  thrfauyMt 
and  wcallhkst  inland  towns  of  the  archipelago.  Many  of  its 
houses  have  two  storeys  above  the  ground-floor,  and  its  church 
and  convent  together  form  a  very  large  building.  The  sur- 
rounding Ccwntry  is  very  fertile,  producing  sugarcane,  Indian 
corn,  cacao,  tobacco  and  indigo.  The  cultivation  of  coffee 
was  begun  here  on  a  large  scale  alwul  the  middle  of  the  tqib 
century  and  was  intrcised  gradually  until  iS.'i.Q-if^fjo  when 
an  insect  pest  d^royed  the  trees.  The  language  of  Lipa  is 
Tagalog. 

UPAJI.  a  ttnbe  oi  North  Ancfkan  Indiana  of  Athabatcaa 
Mocfc.  Their  CormernuitivHcniCialTaaaa.  Latir  thoy  wcrt 
driven  into  Mexico.  They  wnt  ptm  HQlliadfc  Itvid  CBtiRly  hy 
hunting,  and  were  perhaps  tie  «MHl  dariflgcf  tlvTinHf  Ifldlaaa. 
A  few  survivors  were  brought  back  fr««  Italoo  ll  »gia$  aod 
placed  on  a  rcservatioa  in  New  Mexico.  <• 

UPARI  ISLANDS  (anc.  AioW  t^ot.  or  Aralkt  Instdet), 
a  RTOup  of  volcanic  islands  N.  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Sicily. 
They  arc  seven  in  number — Kipari  (l.ip'.rj,  pop.  in  1901, 
ts,290),  Suomboti  (Slimiiyk),  Solina  (DiJymc,  pop.  in  1901, 
4954)1  Filicuri  (PAociiKiUd),  Aiicuri  (Lruit'ii),  Vulcano  (Hitra, 
Tktrasia  or  Tlurmiua),  the  mythical  abode  of  Hephaestus, 
and  Panaria  [EmoHymms).  The  island  of  Aiolie,  tbe  home  of 
Aioloi*  bnl  of  the  «iadi»  which  UUnan  twice  visitai  in  his 
mMsdwhigithii  aiimallyhMa  Idialliod  fdth  one  of  thbgraup^ 
A  colony  of  CakMnaaad  KhadiaM  ana  anaWhbwl  ea  Lipaia 
in  5S0-ST7  B.C.*  Tbe  fnhabitaBts  wefc  alfied  wftfc  tbe  Syra- 
cusaiis,  and  were  attacked  by  the  Athenian  Hcet  in  4:7  UC, 
and  by  the  Carthaginians  in  3T7  B.C.,  while  Agalhocles  plundered 
a  temple  on  Lipara  in  301  D  C.  During  the  Punic  wars  the 
i:>Ianiii  were  a  Carthaginian  naval  station  of  some  importance 
until  the  Romans  took  possession  of  thcin  in  js/  DC.  Scxius 
Pompcius  also  used  them  as  a  naval  baj«.  L'advr  itic  Empire 
the  islands  served  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  prisoners 
In  the  middk  agtt  ihey  ftequently  changed  hands.  The  isiaad 
of  Lipari  coalalaatha chief  town  (population  in  igoi,  58$$).  wbtdi 
baai»«haaHWMaaaiid  hi 
ItbthaMaifllahWMpk  IiklMilai 
and  vapour  baths,  which 
Pumicotone  is  exported. 

Siromboli,  21  m.  N.E.  of  Lipari,  is  a  constantly  active  volcano, 
ejecting  gas  and  lava  at  brief  intervals,  and  always  visible  at 
night.  Salina,  3  m.  N  V\'.  of  Lipari,  consisting  of  the  cones  of 
two  extinct  volcanoes,  thai  on  the  &.£.,  M&ate  Salvatorc  (JISS 
ft ),  being  the  highest  point  in  tbe  islands,  b  the  most  fertile 
of  thi  whsia  araap  and  piadiwa  fvd  MahMiy  triaic  ji  laiMa 
iiaMaatoBthaadtpiiaik»«n<h«iO«li«aMi,  VricHt^lM. 
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S.  flf  Ufwf ,  contain  a 
wanauftcdin  1874,' 

Sm  Afchduke  Ludwlf  Mwlf  of  Autirui,  Die  Lipantciem 
/sMta.  •  yvh.  (far  priwiMdicdiliM)  (Pra«uc.  1893  teqn  )- 

UPBTSK,  a  tow  n  of  Rus^,  fn  (he  ifovcrnment  of  Tambov, 
108  m.  by  rail  \V.  of  the  cily  of  Tambov,  on  the  riRht  b.ink 
of  the  river  Vorom/h.  Pop.  (1897)  16, 35^.  The  town  is  buJi 
of  wood  and  the  streets  arc  unpavcd.  There  arc  sugar,  tallow, 
■nd  letlher  works,  and  diMiHerics,  and  an  active  trade  in  horsn, 
cattle,  tattnw,  aUiia,  konqr  and  tiatar.  Tlw  Upcuk  mineral 
4>riDga  (clulytH)  turn  iirt*  npott  ia  llN  tia»  «C  Mar  the 
^  a  toad  laaajr 
a  liver  of  Canaaaif,  a  ri|kt«b«ak  tdtaOaiy  of  the 
It  rises  near  Lippapriage  andcr  (he  wateia  dadiviiy 
of  (ht  Teutoburger  Wald,  and,  after  being  joined  by  the  Alrac, 
the  Padcr  and  the  Ahse  on  the  left,  and  by  the  Stevcr  on  the 
right,  flows  into  the  Rhine  near  \Vcm:I,  after  a  course  of  IS4  tn- 
II  is  navigable  downv^ards  from  Lippstjilt,  for  boats  and  barges, 
by  the  aiiJ  of  t  .vclve  lo<:l<s,  dr.iwing  less  than  4  ft.  of  tralcr. 
The  rivcT  II'  i'<  rtant  for  the  transport  facflUn  It  affords 
to  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Westphalia. 

I  a  prindpaiity  of  Germany  an<l  (<in<iti'.ui  r.t  state  of  tbC 
enpirc,  boaodcd  N.W.,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Prussian 
ptotiucaef  Wcatphaha  and  N.E.  and  £.  by  the  Prussian  provinces 
flf  Haaovcr  aa4  HMiB4ilaaiaa  aad  Utt  ptiadiiayty  «(  Waldedi- 
^ftaMHta  il  ain  pnmHa  (hna  snal  cndave^^Kappd 
aai  Lippcrode  in  Wcslphatia  and  Crcvcnhagcn  near  Hvxier. 
The  am  is  469  sq.  m.,  and  lltc  popubtion  doos)  i4S>6io, 
showinR  .1  (Irnii'y  of  131;  to  (he  sf).  m.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surf.icf  i.  Jis!l\  ,  an^l  in  the  S.  anil  W.,  where  ihc  Tcutoburgcr 
Wald  pr;>i  titally  lorn.i  iti  (ihv  -iLul  U .uii'l.uy,  iimunlainous. 
The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Wcitr,  whn.h  crosses  the  north  cxlremily 
of  the  princi(Mlity,  and  its  afllutnls,  the  Werrc,  Exicr,  Kallc 
and  Emmer.  The  Uppe,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  country, 
i>a  purely  Wcalphalian  river  and  dOM »ot  touch  the  principality 
•I  any  point.  The  forests  of  Ijppe,  among  the  finest  in  Gcrntany, 
pnAuee  abundance  of  cxcxUent  timber.  They  occupy  a87e 
of  the  whok  ana,  and  ooasiat  mostfy  of  deddima  traes,  beech 
prcpondcnting.  The  iialkya  oaataia  a  —fderable  aaiount 
of  good  arable  hnd,  the  tillage  of  sdiicb  employs  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  inhabKants.  Small  farms,  the  larger  proportion 
of  which  arc  under  7}  arrcs,  art  numerous,  and  ihiir  yield  shows 
a  high  degree  of  prosfKrily  amuni?  the  peasant  farmrrs.  The 
principal  crops  arc  potatoes.  bctlrcKit  (lor  sugar),  hay,  rye, 
oats,  wheat  and  barley.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swinc  arc  also 
reared,  and  the  "  Scnner  "  breed  of  horses,  in  the  stud  farm 
at  Lopdhorn,  is  celebrated.  The  industries  are  small  and  consul 
hi  the  inanuCacture  of  starch,  paper,  sugar,  tobacco, 
Leaifo  is  famous  far  its  laaenchanni 
fsr  it  Maa4|]rings,  pfodadng  anaualljr 
about  i;oo  tons  of  salt,  which  Is  mostly  eiportcd.  Each 
year,  in  spring,  about  1 5,000  brickmaictia  leave  the  principaliiy 
and  journey  to  other  countries,  Hungaiy^  SaadtB  and  Smiia, 
to  return  home  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  roads  are  well  laid  and  kept  in  good  rCMlb  A  llilwsy 
intersects  the  country  from  Hrrford  (on  the  Colofnc-RaTravcr 
main  lim)  to  Alltrificl-cn;  ar.d  aivilher  from  BiclclcM  to  ll  m  iln 
traverses  ii  trom  W.  to  E.  Mori-  than  gs%  of  the  population 
la  1905  were  ProUstants.  Education  is  provided  for  by  two 
BfBMaiaaadanaMimiaothtrefltdentschQalB.  The  priadpality 
aMrtalM  w«ta  ual  Mmm,  ifea  ddal  «f  iriikh  are  Delmold, 
Iki  Mtt  «f  gliwapiWI,  tama,  Hon  and  Mgaiton  The 
prearat  eomtRMloa  vat  gttntcd  b  1836,  bat  it  «Mdta*ed  ia 
1847  and  again  in  1876.  It  provides  for  a  repremitatlw  chamber 
of  twenty-one  members,  whose  functions  are  mabily  consultative. 
For  electoral  purposes  the  population  i^  divided  ii>to  thicc 
classes,  rated  acrording  to  taxation,  each  of  which  rciurnb 
seven  nirir.lKrs  1  ho  courts  of  law  arc  centred  at  Dctmold, 
whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeal  at  Ccllc  in  the 
Haitian  province  of  Hanover.  The  estimated  revenue  in 
am  »aa  iiiidODo  and  the  eapcodiuiia  iutfioa.  The  public 
dtbt  ia  ipot  ana  tfi^jaon,         haa  ana  vou  ia  tke  ~ 


Its  military  foicei  f&m  a 
Infantry. 

History. — Ihi  present  prindpaHty  of  Lippe  was  inhabited 
in  early  times  by  the  Chi  rusu,  whose  leader  Arminius  (Hermann) 
annihilated  in  a.d  9  the  legions  of  Varus  in  the  Tiutobur>;cr 
Walil.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Saxons  and  was 
subdued  by  Charlemagne.  The  founder  of  the  present  reigning 
family,  ooe  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany,  was  Bernard  L 
(111J-1144),  who  received  a  grant  of  the  territory  from  the 
emperor  Lolhair,  and  assumed  the  title  ol  lord  of  Lippe  {tUm 
HcrrvtmUMiy,  BatBMl 

flourisiied  aBNt  ^ya, 
several  coanties,  and  one  of  them,  StaoB  VL  Id..  1410),  iatio- 
duccd  the  principles  of  primogcnhuia,  IMer  Siiaan  V.  (d.  1 536), 
who  was  the  first  to  style  himself  count,  the  Reformation  was 
introduced  into  the  country.  His  grandson,  Simon  VI.  (tsss~ 
161  0.  il  the  ancestor  of  both  lines  of  the  princes  of  Lippe.  In 
161;  the  Country,  as  it  then  existed,  was  divided  among  hit 
three  sur.s.  the  lines  founded  by  two  of  whom  stilt  exist,  whtk 
the  third  (Brake)  became  extinct  in  170Q.  Lippe  proper  was 
the  patrimony  of  the  eldest  son,  Simon  VII.  (1587-1617),  vpoa 
whose  descendant  Frederick  William  Leopold  <d.  itoa|  the  iMa 
oi'princc  of  the  empire  was  bcatowod  fn  178^  adigirfQp  1 
cxmlamd,  thaiM^  BBl  canfiiaNd,  ia  If  aa  Mfl^liw;, 
aon  «r  8mm  VL,  nttlMd  ktf  a  aoanly  part  of  ftii  fMiM% 
poBSCMioHV  bat  bi  t6$»  ho  inberited  a  large  part  of  tba  aaHl^ 
ship  o(  Schaumburg,  tachidhig  BOckeborg,  and  adopted  the 
title  of  count  of  Schaumhurj;  Lippe.  The  ruU-r  of  this  territory 
became  a  sovereign  prince  in  1807.  Simon  \11  had  a  younger 
son.  Johst  Hermann  (d.  i6;S),  who  founded  the  line  of  k  u  ts 
of  Lippi  rtiisierftld,  and  a  cadet  branch  of  this  family  were 
the  rmints  (  (  Lippc-Wcisscnfeld.  In  176*  these  two  counliea— 
liicstetfcid  and  Wcisscnfeld — passed  by  arrangement  into  the 
possession  of  the  scaior  and  ruhng  branch  of  ihc  family, 
the  prudent  fnvernmrnt  of  the  princess  Pauline  (fnni 
to  1810),  widow  of  Frederick  WiUias)  Leopold,  tbt  Uttk  aiaic 
enjoyed  fMtt  pravcnty.  Ia  ftSoy  it  jaiaad  tka  CaaMflMtina 
of  the  RMna  aad  la  itij  the  Otwnaa  OanfediiaUaw.  PfetdiHe^ 
son.  Paid  Alexander  Leopold,  who  Rigned  from  1810  to  i$ti 
also  ruled  tn  a  wise  and  libcnl  apMl,  and  in  f8j6  granted  the 
charter  of  rights  vir>''n  v,'h;rh  the CMKilution  is  based.  In  184; 
I.ippc  cntrred  the  German  CnMonM  Union  (Zotftcreta),  and  in 
1K66  thrc'.v  in  its  lot  nUiffMMiaaniJataidikaltaaliCmaa 

Confederation. 

The  line  of  rulers  in  Lippe  dates  back,  as  already  mentiooed, 
to  Simon  VI.  But  besides  this,  the  senior  line,  the  two  colb  trt ai 
lines  of  counts,  Lippc-Biesterfcld  and  LippcWeiawn- 
fdd  and  the  priiaoe^  Jbie  ol  SdmoaibarrUHie. , 
alao  trace  their  deicaat  latbnaaaif  nawwar.  aad  that , 
ihica  Nati  ataad  la  the  above  order  as  regards  their 
rightt  to  tfti  lippe  anoceasion,  the  counu  being  descended  from 
Sirrwn's  eldest  aaa  and  the  princes  from  his  youngest  s-jn. 
These  facts  were  not  fai  dispute  \»hen  in  March  1893  ihc  dtaih 
of  Prince  Wol  h  mar,  iivho  had  reigned  since  1875,  raised  adispuie 
as  to  the  succession.  Woldemar's  brother  Alexander,  the  last 
of  I  he  senior  line,  was  hopclculy  insane  and  had  been  declared 
incapable  of  ruling.  On  t  he  d  cat  h  of  Woldemar,  Mnca  Adolph 
of  Schaumburg  Lippc,  fourth  son  of  Prince  rtia^ifc  GMVge  oi 
that  conatry  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Cernaa  aapCNt*  took 
over  the  regency  by  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  by  Prinee  Weldiroar, 
but  which  had  ontil  the  lattar^  death  been  kept  secret.  The 
Lippe  houte  of  vcpmefliathfca  conaequently  passed  a  special 
law  confirming  the  regency  in  the  person  of  Prince  Ado!,  h, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  regency  should  be  at  an  end  as 
siion  as  the  disputes  touching  the  succession  were  adjuste<j; 
and  with  a  further  proviso  that,  should  this  dispute  r>ot  have 
Incn  settled  before  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander,  then,  if  a 
conrifK-tcnt  court  of  law  had  been  secured  before  that  event 
happened,  the  regency  of  Prince  Adolph  shonM  caatiaua  aatil 
auch  court  had  givea  ica  daciaaa.  Tba  diipataiai 
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mtrrrd  •  eateal.  In  order  to  adjust  matlei*  tbe  Lippe  govern- 
ment  moved  the  Bmndttrnl,  on  the  sth  of  July  iSq5,  to  pas*  an 
imperial  law  declaring  the  Rculn^triih  (tht  supn-nie  tribunal 
of  the  empire)  a  com[Ktcnt  rourt  to  .n'.juilicitr  i  pun  thp  claims 
of  tin-  f  iv.Tl  lines  to  t  hr  surrrsMon.  In  rons<-qurnrc  the  Hundcsrat 
passed  a  rcM>lution  on  the  isl  ol  1-cbruary  iSrj6,  rrquc-stinR  the 
diaaccllor  o(  the  empire  lo  brli:^  :il>uijt  a  cun-jiromi^e  for  the 
•lipaiiitment  of  a  court  of  arbitration  between  ibe  parties. 
Owing  to  the  mediation  of  the  chancellor  a  compact  was  on  tbe 
jrd  of  July  coiKluded  between  the  beads  ol  the  three 
collttenil  lines  o(  tbe  whole  bouse  of  Lippe,  Uading  "  boib  on 
ikeMdM  and  «•  tk*  liMi  ol  •Mdi  ikn  «m  lh»  iMds." 
Br  €lMiM  s  •!  tM  M«M  CM*  if  «M  M  be 

SIX  ncnlMtft 

ttkctcd  by  bin  IImm  MWBKdMMt«lMM«f  tbe  supreme  court 
of  law  of  the  empire.  This  court  was  duly  constituted,  and  on 

•  he  jind  of  June  iSoy  delivered  judgment  to  the  eflcct  that 
fount  Ernest  of  I.ippc-Bicstcrfclcl,  head  of  the  line  of  Lipi>c- 
fiieiterfeid,  »a4  entitled  lo  succeed  to  the  throne  of  I^ifipc  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Alexander.  In  cor.stquctK  c  of  this  juil^^-irt  nt 
Prince  Adolph  resigned  the  regency  and  Count  Ernest  iKc.imc 
regent  in  his  stead.  On  the  j6th  of  September  1004  Count  Ernest 
died  and  his  eldest  son,  Count  Leopold,  succeeded  to  the  regency; 
but  the  question  of  the  succession  was  again  raised  by  the  prince 
tff  Schaumburg-Upp(,  who  urged  that  the  marriage  of  Count 
William  Ernest,  fauwcofCoaat Ernest, with  Modcste  von  Unruh, 
and  that  «C  ibe  ceoat  mmt  Eiacii  feiaudf  with  Countess 
CbfNM  tm  mtmmAAm  «m  Mi  tUatmttt  (c<r»J  Urth), 
nd  tkat  tbe  inae  of  thcM  annlifei  «m  therefore  excluded 
fnm  tbe  succession.  Prince  George  of  Schaumburg- Lippe  and 
the  count  regent,  Leopold,  thereupon  entered  into  a  compact, 
again  referring  the  matter  to  the  Bnndesrat,  which  requested 
the  chancellor  of  the  empire  to  aRrce  to  the  apjiointrr.cnt  of  a 
court  of  arbitration  consisting  of  two  civil  senates  of  the  suprt  tr.c 
court,  sitting  at  Leipzig,  to  decide  finally  the  matter  in  dispute. 
It  was  further  provided  in  the  compact  that  Leopold  should 
remain  as  regent,  even  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  until  the 
dccttion  of  the  court  had  been  given.  Prince  Alexander  died  on 
the  ijth  of  January  1905;  Count  Leopold  remained  as  icgrnt, 
and  on  (he  jclli  of  October  the  court  of  arbitration  issued  its 
•want,  dedamgtkttinamages  in  question  (which  were,  as  proved 
ly  dowMal,  CBM«Kt«l  nilk  the  cauaat  of  the  bc«d  of  the 
h— e  in  mA  can)  eiwihwff .  mi  tht  fa  pmwMWot  tb»w< 
cl  the  king  of  Sawo|r  the  family  of  Umie-BiertarftM^  taplher 
«bb  tbe  coUatenI  tines  sprung  from  Count  WOUun  Einet 
(father  of  the  regent.  Count  Ernest)  were  in  the  order  of  ivearest 
agnates  called  lo  the  succession.  Leopold  (b.  1871}  thus  became 
prince  of  Lippe. 

See  A.  Falkmann,  BeitrSte  tur  GtsekidUt  des  Finltnlkums  Lippt 
(Dctmoh).  I -s?- i^'j^ ;  6  vi..U.);  Schwanotd,  Dat  Funienlum 
LiPPt,  d»t  Lattd  und  itine  Bncohiur  (Dctmold,  1809);  pidcrit.  Die 
Kpm^m  BUUUnn  tm  UilUtaiier  (Detmotd,  1S76);  A.  Falkmann 
•pa  O.  Plcusa,  Lippluh*  Rtvnten  (tX-tmold,  1860-1868);  H. 
Xnepel,  Der  Sitfil  urn  die  TkronJoSte  im  FCirjlenlum  Lipt>e  (Lciprijj, 
nojj;  and  P.  Laband.  Die  Thronfolie  tm  Furslenium  Lippe  (Fm- 
bUIZi  1991):  and  Sthir<iispr*r\  tn  dem  Rechlslreit  Hber  dit  Thm^t* 
im  T$nMim  UPP*  Okt.  igos  (Leipaig,  1906]. 

lOTI,  IbaMMe  Of  ikne  cyWmtal  ItiUaa  pataMH. 

t  fwk  num  Lim  (t4e644tf9}«  Manaoalr  cdM  Uppo 
Uppi,  one  of  the  most  lenOMied  palhten  of  tbe  Italian  quat- 
trocento, was  bom  in  Flaieace — his  father,  Tobomso,  being  a 
butclier.  His  mother  died  in  his  childhood,  and  his  father 
survived  his  wife  only  two  years.  His  aunt,  a  poor  woman 
named  Monna  Lapacci.»,  then  took  charge  of  the  Ixjy;  and  in 
14 ?o,  when  fourlrrn  years  of  age,  he  was  repi-*tered  in  the 
community  of  the  Carmelite  friars  of  the  Carmine  i:i  Hort  nce. 
Here  be  remained  till  143J,  and  his  early  faculty  for  fine  arts 
was  probably  developed  by  studying  the  works  of  Masacrio 
in  tbe  neighbouring  cbapel  of  tbe  Bnacacd.  Between  1430 
maA  14J1  be  executM  aone  woiftala  the  BMoastery,  which  were 
hX  •  A"  la  f T7*'<  tlwy  an  specified  by  Vasari,  and 
IW  waa  aawfcglirly  marksd  by  its  resemblance  to 


but  it  appears  Ibat  he  was  not  relieved  from  some  sort  of  rdigious 
vow;  in  a  letter  dated  in  1430  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  poorest 

friar  of  Florence,  and  s.iys  he  is  chuKfl  with  the  maintename 
of  six  marriagcalilc  ntecc;i.  In  14s'  he  was  appointed  chapUin 
to  the  convent  of  S.  Giovannino  in  Florence,  and  in  1457  rector 
(Retlorc  Commcndalatio)  of  S.  Quirico  at  Lcgania,  and  bis 
gains  were  considerable  and  uncornmouly  large  from  time  to 

time;  but  bis  poverty  leema  to  liave  becin  cbronk.  tbe  moacy 
beiBi  apeat,  acinwiht  la  aaa  accoaat,  ia  Intemiuf  wnariat 

amottrs. 

Vasari  relates  some  curious  and  romantic  adventures  of  Fra 
Filip^  which  BMMka  hjographm  aaa  aot  iadiaad  to  b^avc 
Except  thniiift  Vaaari,  aauiat  ia  kaovB  «t  Ua  viiiia  la  Aaeaaa 
aad  Ifaahab  aad  hb  iatenaedteta  capture  by  Barbery  f^tea 

and  eomvement  In  Barbaiy,  whence  his  skill  In  portrait-sketch- 
ing availed  to  release  him.  Thia  relates  to  a  period,  1431-1437, 
when  his  career  is  not  Otherwise  clearly  accounted  for.  The 
doubts  thrown  upon  his  semi-marital  relations  with  B  Florentine 
lady  ap[>ear,  however,  lo  be  somewhat  arbitrary;  V'as.iri's 
atcouiil  ij  eirv-arnslanlial,  and  in  iticlf  not  (;rt.iliy  improbable. 
'row.^rds  June  1456  Fra  Filippo  was  settled  in  I'rato  (near 
Morrnce)  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  commiuion  to  paint 
frescoes  in  thechotrof  thecathedral.  Before  actually  undertaking 
this  work  he  set  about  painting,  in  I4S8,  a  picture  for  the  convent 
cbapel  of  S.  Margbenta  of  f  rato,  and  there  saw  Lucreaia  Butl^ 
tbe  beautiful  danghMr  <f  a  Florentine,  Francesco  Buti;  she 
was  either  a  novica  «r  t  lauf  ladly  nUccd  aodcr  the  aan^ 
(uardlaoshtai.  Uppl  iiiad  tlttt  ^  BQiht  be  pecadttcd  to  ik 
to  Mm  iec  the  figure  at  l>alfidwwa(»  it  aiii^  rather  appear 
of  S.  Mti^^wriu);  ha  BMiia  pOMioaala  hw«  to  her,  abducted 
her  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  her  there  spite  of  the  utmost 
eUorts  the  nuns  could  make  to  reclaim  her  The  fruit  of  their 
lo. ts  N'.;'.?,  a  b'ly,  v-ho  luLanic  the  painter,  not  less  celebrated 
than  his  father,  tilippino  Lippi  (noticed  below).  Such  is  tu\y- 
stanlially  Vasari's  narrative,  published  less  than  a  century  after 
the  alleged  events;  it  is  not  refuted  by  saying,  more  than  three 
centuries  later,  that  [icrhaps  Lippo  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
any  such  Lucreaia,  and  perhaps  Lippino  was  his  adopted  son^ 
or  otdy  an  onUaary  relative  and  scholar.  The  argument  that 
two  reputed  portraits  of  Lucreaia  in  paintings  by  Lippo  are  aot 
alike,  one  as  a  Madonna  in  a  very  &ne  picture  in  the  Pilti  gaUaqib 

aad  the  Other  in  tbe  sane  cbaricter  ia  a  Nativity  ia  tha  LauvNb 
cauMa  la  Mttia;  aad  it  la  astead  to  aothhtt  «Imi  tia 
disputant  am  (bai  the  Louvre  pafMiag  b  prohabqr  iMl  dwa 
by  Lippi  at  alL  Barfdes,  it  appcaia  wMt  Uhdy  that  aat  (ha 

Madonna  in  the  Louvre  but  a  S.  Alargarct  in  a  picture  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  Prato  is  the  original  portrait  (according  to  the 
tradition)  of  Lucru.:Ia  i5uti. 

The  freKoeii  in  the  choir  of  I'rato  c.it hi  dral,  being  the  stories  of 
the  Baptist  and  of  St  Stephen,  rcprcscrited  on  tbe  two  opposite 
wall  spaces,  are  the  most  important  and  monumental  works 
which  Fra  Filippo  has  left,  more  espcci  My  the  lipurc  of  .Salome 
dancing,  and  the  last  of  tbe  series,  showing  the  ceremonial 
mourning  over  Stephen's  carpae.  This  contains  a  p' >rt  rait  of  the 
painter,  but  which  is  the  proper  figure  is  a  question  that  baa 
raised  some  diversity  of  opinion.  At  the  end  wall  of  the  choir 
arc  S^dovanniCnaiberto  and  &  Alberto,  aad  on  the 


Ikacbaaaf  Uppft  BfewaaifMat  at  aialaMb 

1  to  paint,  for  the  apee  of  tba  catliadMl, 


from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  semidome  of  tbe  apse  is  Christ 
crowning  the  Madonna,  with  angels,  sibyb  and  prophets.  Thia 
series,  which  is  not  wholly  equal  to  the  one  at  Pr.iro,  wa?.  com- 
pleted by  Fra  Diamante  after  Lippi's  death.  That  Lippi  died 
in  Spoleto,  on  or  about  the  Sth  of  October  1469.  is  an  undoubted 
fact;  the  mode  of  his  death  is  again  a  matter  of  dispute.  It 
has  been  said  that  thf  pope  granted  Lippi  a  dispens.iiion  fnr 
marrying  Luerexia,  but  that,  before  the  permission  arrived, 
he  had  been  paieoaad  hy  the  indignant  relatives  either  of  Lucrcata 
herself,  or  of  some  hAf  who  had  replaced  her  in  the  inconstaat 
painter's  affections.  lUl  laaaerpaanflty  rtfarded  as  a  fabia; 

aad  iadaad  a  vcadetU  apoa  a  wmm  afid  aiaty^hiaa  Jar  a 


cd  by  Google 
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UQUID  GASES 


ifpuatvt  employed.  Wrobkwaki  in  putlcidar  ilcvoted  the 
cWAg  ynn  «f  U»  UIb  lo  a  oiaM  valuable  inmiigatioa  o(  the 
ImtanMll  ni  hydimtn  tt  low  ttmpcnturas.  From  ihe  d«u 
fkm  otnlMil  l»  WMlwciadatwBidM  Wnbaquuioawludi 
Mublad  hin  MoMau  tkeciilieal  tempentuK,  pitaMm  ni4 
density  of  hydrofcn  with  very  much  grraicr  certainly  than  had 
previously  been  possible.  Liquid  oxygen,  liquid  niirugcn  and 
liquid  air — the  last  was  first  made  by  WroMi  s\sl^i  in  1SS5— 
became  something  more  than  mere  curiosititj.  oi  the  laboratory, 
and  by  the  year  1*^01  were  produced  in  such  quantuics  as  to  be 
available  (or  the  pur[ioscs  of  scientific  research.  Still,  noihitig 
was  added  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  work  o( 
CaiUatet  and  Pic  let  was  baaed,  and  the  "  cascade  "  method, 
taglllMt  with  adiabatic  expansioa  from  high  compression  (tee 
CotBCMMXIOU  Of  Caasa),  WWturt  the  only  meaaa  of  procedure 
ai  the  dtopawl  at  ■i|iciliiM*iiM  hi  Uui  branch  al  phiyaks. 

la  aama  qpMClan  a  amaia  aaMunt  oi  doubt  appMia  u»  kava 
atfacaaamteiafciiiicyaUbMaaaaUiadiiortlwIhpMiacifcw 
of  hydrogen.  OInewsU,  for  eounple,  in  1895  pointed  out 
that  the  succesiton  of  less  and  less  condcnsible  gases  neccsaary 
for  the  casiailc  method  breaks  down  belwcrn  nitrogen  and 
hydrogcrs,  an  1  he  f;a\  c  as  a  reason  lor  hj  lroijcii  not  having  been 
reduced  to  the  coniliiion  of  a  static  liqunl  the  :i<iii.existence  of 
a  gas  intcrmcilialc  in  volatility  between  those  two.  By 
attempts  had  been  made  in  the  Royal  Institution  lalwraiories 
to  manufacture  an  artificial  gas  of  this  nature  by  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  air  to  the  hydrogen,  so  as  to  get  a  mixture  with  a 
critical  point  of  about  -toe*  C.  When  such  a  mixture  was 
cnohiil  to  that  tampanlMieaad  expanded  from  a  high  degree  of 

af  wH  air'  MfrtSw'ifkb"*  daar  IqpU  aC  tav  daSty! 
nb  was  in  all  probablUtjr  hyJiagiw  in  tba  tnw  BqoU  Hate, 
bat  it  was  not  found  pos^ile  t«  eeDECt  ft  awiot  ta  Itaaatierae 
velatOity.    Whether  this  artificial  gas  might  ultimately  have 

enabled  liquid  hydrogen  to  be  collected  in  open  vessels  wc can- 
not say.  for  experiments  with  it  were  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Other  measures,  whirh  led  finally  to  a  more  assured  success. 

Vacuum  Vtitth. — 1  he  problem  involved  in  the  liquefaction 
of  hydrogen  was  in  reality  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gas  bad  to  be  cooled  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  change  to 
the  liquid  state  was  rendered  possible.  In  the  second,  means  had 
to  be  discovered  for  protecting  it,  when  so  cooled,  from  the  influx 
af  cxtcmai  beat,  and  lUGe  tbe  ate  ai  wUch  beat  is  tramfcrred 
fa—  eibBdytaaaatherlBciaaawwiy  lapfdly  wttbthcdMlefeftce 
Wl w—  llaiir  tiMprniliiwii.  Ihi  quartinn  nf  rtftrlim  hm  inmtli 
tion  baeaaw  at  «BC«  inaia  dMIadt  and  man  ui«tnt  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  cold  attained.  The  second  part  of  the  problem 
was  in  fact  solved  first.  Of  course  packing  with  non-conducting 
materials  was  an  otuious  cvpcdient  when  it  w.is  n.ji  necessary 
that  the  contents  oi  the  apparatus  should  l>c  visible  lo  the  rye, 
but  in  the  numerous  instanrcs  when  this  was  not  the  ease  such 
measures  were  out  of  the  question.  Attempts  were  m.uic  to 
secure  the  desired  end  by  surrounding  the  ve>iel  tliat  mn". .lirieil 
the  cooled  or  liquid  gas  wit  h  a  succession  of  other  vessels,  through 
which  was  conducted  the  va[x>ur  givcnaflfianilim  interior  one. 
Sacb  davkaa  in»ol»ed  awkward  complications  in  the  arrange- 

k  were  not  as  a  rule  very  efficient , 
ib  «f>  Dr  Kaaailiaih  Oanea.  af  Leiden, 
I  «Mi  tlMir  we.  la  it9t  k  acnnad  to 
Dewar  that  the  principle  of  an  arranflemeift  be  had  used  nearly 
twenty  years  before  for  some  calorimetric  experiments  on  the 
physical  constant  ^  ul  b  .  i'of^cni'im,  whirh  was  a  natural  deduc- 
tion from  the  work  ol  Dulong  and  Petit  on  radi.it ion,  mi|»ht  he 
empJoyt  I  "i:h  advantage  as  well  to  prot>.  t  <,il,)  substances 
from  heal  as  hot  ones  from  cold.  He  then  h  in-  iiicd  the  ciTeet 
of  surrounding  his  liquefied  gas  with  a  hiKl  'v  e\haustcd  spare. 
Tlie  result  was  entirely  succeasful.  Experiment  showed  that 
liquid  air  contained  in  a  glasa  vcMd  with  two  walk,  the  space 
betnaaa  «bich  waa  a  bifb  vaeoaia,  a«apot«ted  at  only  one 
ffth  tba  iMa  it  dU  whan  In  an  aallaarf  vcmI  aumaadid  «ith 
air  at  alMnilmli  prtmure,  tbe  contaeilva  tiaaahfcaeaaf  heat 
by  maanaltlM  |aa  panldca 


to  tin  aacnaai-  But  in  addition  these  vessels  lent  Ihemaelvea 
to  an  arrangement  by  whirh  radiant  heat  could  still  further  ba 
cut  off,  since  it  was  found  thai  when  the  inner  wall  was  coaled 
tvlth  •  bri|la  depom  af  (dver,  Uto  influa  a(  bsaii  «M  diBdwahad 
io«n>4uib  oi  tlKaoMMMt  ciiiatint  wHlMit  Urn  aMt^aMtli«: 
Tbe  total  dcct,  Ibcrefore,  of  the  high  vacuum  and  aihMling  is 
to  reduce  Ihe  in-going  heat  toone-thirticth  part.  lamaMnfsurli 
ves5rl>  a  mercurial  vacuum  has  been  found  very  satisfactory, 
The  Vessel  In  which  the  vacuum  is  lo  be  produced  is  provided 
with  a  small  subsidiary  vessel  joined  by  a  narrow  tube  with  the 
main  vessel,  and  connected  with  apowcrful  air-pump.  A  quantity 
of  mercury  having  been  placed  in  it,  it  is  healed  in  an  oil-  or 
air-bath  lo  about  aoo*  C,  so  as  to  volatiliaa  tbe  mercury,  the 
vapour  of  whkk  b  removed  by  the  pump.  After  tbe  process 
has  gonaon  for  aoma  tiate,  tba  pvalandiai  to  tliapnaip  is  sealed 
off,  the  vend  immediately  renwvad  faawtliabatfc,and  theaoMl 
aubaidiaiy  pa>t  jiammcil  in  aonw  raoUag  afwt  such  as  lafid 
caibanic  add  ar  liqaid  air,  whcraby  tlm  marcury  vapoar  h 
oondemed  in  tlie small  vessel  and  a  vacuum  of  enormous  tcndtjr 
left  in  the  large  one.  The  final  step  is  to  seal  off  the  tube  con- 
necting the  two.  In  this  way  a  v.icuuiti  may  be  produced  having 
a  vapour  pressure  of  about  the  hundrcd-miliionih  of  an  atmo- 
sphere at  0°  C.  If,  however,  some  liquid  mercury  be  left  in  the 
space  in  which  the  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  containing  part 
of  the  vessel  be  filled  with  liquid  air,  tbe  bright  mirror  of  mercury 
which  is  deposited  on  tbe  inside  wall  of  the  bulb  is  atill  mora 
effective  than  silver  in  protecting  the  chamber  from  the  influx  ol 
heat,  owing  to  the  high  refractive  index,  adikh  inaaKca  INal  m» 
fleeting  power,  and  tbe  bad  bcat-csmductingpaansaf  aaareaiy: 

Withihedisoavsryof  iha  rBmirkahic  potrci  gaa  abac  rpt  ion 
poBBfud  by  dmreoal  cooled  ta  a  hnr  teflfipatature  (pee  bdam), 
h  became  possible  to  make  tlieae  vcsseb 
of  metal.  Previously  this  could  not  be 
done  with  succcss,  bccsusc  gos  occluded 
in  the  metal  gradually  escaped  and  vitiated 
the  vacuum,  but  now  any  stray  gas  may 
be  absorbed  by  means  of  charcoal  so 
placed  in  a  pocket  within  the  vacuous 
space  that  it  is  cooled  by  the  liquid  in  the 
interior  of  tbe  vewL  Metal  vacuum 
vessels  (fig.  i),  of  a  capacity  of  from  t  to 
10  litres,  may  be  formed  of  brass,  copper, 
nicfcd  ar  tinaad  icaa,  tilth  nadM  af  aaoM 
alloy  that  la  a  bad  wdacter  af  beat, 
sUvmd  ifiaat  vacuan  cyUadeia  bafaig 
fitted  as  stoppers.  S11A  dasks,  wiicn 
pr..per!y  constructed,  have  an  efTiciency 
cqu  il  10  thai  of  the  chemically -silvered 
glass  vjLuurn  vessels  now  commonly  used  Fk^  I.— Me 
in  low  teniin  rature  investigations,  and  Vacuum  Vm«l 
they  are  obviously  belter  adapted  for  transport.  The 
principle  of  the  Dewar  vessel  is  utilised  is  the  Thermos  Qaska 
which  arc  now  exteitsivdy  manufactwad  aod  aHghyad  Ut 
keeping  liquids  warm  in  boqpiuds,  &c 

rkriMl  1>«nspar«ncy  at  Law  7>M^«r«AH«(.— The  pranoskion. 
once  enunciated  by  Pictct,  thjt  at  low  temperature*  all  MiMlances 
have  pr.tettcally  the  same  thermal  transparency,  and  are  equally 
ineffective  as  non-conductor*  o(  heal,  is  based  on  erroneous  ob«rrsa- 
tiont.  It  n  true  that  if  the  Maoe  between  the  two  waU*  of  a  double- 
walled  vcMel  is  packed  with  Mbeiaacos  like  caiboa,  magnesia,  or 
■ilica,  liqoid  air  ptaced  in  the  iatirior  wHl  Uiil  off  e\-en  more  quicUy 
thM  it  will  when  the  ^aoe  mcrriy  eonuins  air  at  atniosplienc 
prcsaurc:  but  in  such  caws  it  is  not  so  much  the  carUm,  &c  .  that 
bring  about  the  transference  of  heat,  at  the  air  contained  in  thur 
interstioe*.  If  this  air  be  pumped  out  Mich  substances  arc  ncrn  (o 
exert  a  vtiy  oonsi<letab4e  influence  in  stopping  the  influx  o(  heat, 
and  a  yacottm  vcswl  which  has  the  wnoe  between  its  two  walls 
filKvi  with  a  non-conducting  material  of^  this  kind  preicrves  a  Ijqidd 
gas  even  better  than  one  in  which  that  space  i»  fimpfy  ekhaMatl 
of  air.  In  1  \i»  riiTK  nt^  on  thi-.  yunnx  dou(>Ie-»  ille<I  class  ttibrs.  as 
nearly  idvnm.il  in  ^h  ij*-  ami  ■■itr  .is  jitjisiblc.  were  mountexJ  in  irts 
ol  three  on  a  common  stem  «hich  communicaloil  with  an  air  pump, 
so  that  tbe  degree  ol  exhaustion  in  each  was  rr.ual  In  two  of  r.i  ^ 
three  the  space  between  the  double  walls  was  filled  with  the  puwdctcd 
material  it  was  dewed  to  test,  the  tUid  beint  kh  eaipiy  and  uMd 
aathastaaflaid  Tharimeicquindteracnala^MMtirof  fi^aii 
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fk  W  •npormu  irom  the  inuikir  el  tU*  Mnyty  b«lb  litkif  catW  1. 
te  each  of  the  eight  acta  of  iiiDh  uhca.  tin  umc*  fBquiicd  lor  the 
MUM  quantity  to  tMaoff  ft«a  the  other  pair*  of  ItibM  wcit  m 


tctiovt: — 

iCIiafcoal 
Magnctk 


pair* 

(Lampblack 
Silica  . 


i 


)  BitanithoKidfl 


S 
4 

4 

a» 

t-s 

a 

« 


OihtT  rxprrimcnts  o(  the  tame  kind  made— U)  with  itmilar 
vacuum  vcMcK  but  with  the  fmt^tn  ngkttdl^  wwoflir  and 
other  tcpta:  and  (k)  with  vacuuim  veMRtnavinf  tmrwwbtilvmd, 


P»per. 
face 


yieldiij  tlu-  f(i!!.i',»  if.g  n  -iiln:— 

(a)  Vacuum  space  empty  I 
Hue*  turaa  tilvcr 

Cpeff   bright  HH^ 
xiiMidc  ...  4 
Three  turns  abtr 

•   •  4 

«Buuai^)aee  empty  i 
ree  tumt  eold  paper, 

(toM  fMitiioc  .  4 

Sonu-  piitcs  of  gijKl- 
teal  put  in  to  a* 
la  aukc  cootact 
Mlween  waNt  oi 
vacuum-tube  .    .  O-j 

'  0)  VacuiMnyace eropj^^ 

I 


iVjiuum  space  empty   .  I 
Three  turns  black  paper, 
blackouttide  ...  3 


'  Vacuum  <ipaee empty  , 

Thru-  lurn\.  not  Inuib- 

ing-     ^fin  t  lead  . 
Thru  l  ire  V  11,1  louih- 

ing.  oi  sheet  alumi- 


Empty  silvered  vacuum 
CfeMcaal  to 


I 


1*1 


It  appear*  from  thr^  rxpcrimrnts  that  silica,  charcoal,  lamp- 
black, and  oude  of  bomuih  all  increaie  the  heat  insulationt  10 
four,  five  and  lix  tiiaea  that  o(  the  caipty  vkwub  HNce.  At  the 
chitl  communication  of  beat  thraagh  a«  cxhaiMtetl  tpacc  it  by 

molecular  bombardment,  the  hrte  powders  must  shorten  the  free 
path  of  the  gamms  molecules,  and  the  slow  conduction  of  heat 
through  the  porous  ma»s  mu»t  make  the  ronvtyaiuc  of  hc.it- 
energy  more  difhcult  than  when  the  gas  miiU'tulo  cm  irT!|>in(;r 
upon  the  iclaiivdy  hot  outer  gUua  Mirlace,  and  then  directly 
00  the  caU  MK  mhoM  towniptkn.  (5w  A«k       iau.  xv. 

Dnsity  </  SelUs  ami  CmSitifmIs  of  Expamdm  M  Lm  Ttmpm- 
awn.— The  facility  with  «Wrh  liquid  gases.  Khe  oaygeii  «r  •htogcn. 

can  be  guarded  from  evaporation  by  the  proper  u«  of  vacuum 
vessels  (now  called  Dcwar  vessels),  naturally  Migiji^K  iMai  the 
specific  j:ra%itif*  of  vilid  lx>dic»  can  be  (jot  hy  direct  »i  it;hln^  »lun 
immersed  in  su(  h  fliiiil>.  If  (lie  drnvity  lA  the  1h(iji'I  j.-.i'i  i>  .ti  <  iir.m-ly 
known,  then  the  toss  of  Mright  by  fluid  displacement  gives  thr 
apacttc  gravity  comparrd  to  water.  Tba  owtali  tad  tm/m,  or 
■ulMtaaeea  (hat  caa  be  got  in  large  cryitlili  art  i1m«hIhci»  Mani- 
pulate. If  the  body  it  only  to  Ijc  had  in  unaSX  cryttak.  then  it  must 
Se  comprr^tsed  under  strong  hydraulic  pressure  into  coherent  bloc  ks 
Veighing  about  40  to  50  gramnu*.  Such  an  amniint  of  m.itcri.il 
gives  a  very  arruratc  density  <if  the  .itKuii  t!..  (xi.Iini;  |Kinit  i  f 

air,  and  a  similar  density  taken  in  a  suitable  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
tcm;" raturc  enables  the  mean  coefficient  of  eapantian  bctwern 
+ 1 5*  C.  and  - 1 85*  C  to  be  determined.  One  of  the  most  interest  i  ng 
tmm%  la  Ihil  Ihn  lifiihr  nf  irr  ri  the  boiling  point  of  air  is  not  more 
tbaa  0^3,  the  mean  cotHlcfcat  of  expantton  being  therefore  o  00008 1 . 
Aa  the  value  of  the  a  me  coefficient  between  o*  C  and  -ay*  C.  is 
<HXX>iss.  it  ia  dear  the  rate  of  contraction  is  diminished  to  about 
oae-hall  of  what  it  wat  above  the  melting  point  of  the;  ice.  This 
■ugeests  ibat  by  no  poMibte  cooling  at  our  command  is  it  likely  we 
could  ever  tnake  ice  as  dense  as  water  at  o*C.,  far  Icsi*  4*  C.  In  other 
words,  the  volume  of  ice  at  the  zero  of  temperature  wmiM  not  be 
the  minimum  volume  of  the  water  molecule,  though  we  have  every 
raaion  to  belieec  it  woald  be  ao  in  the  cate  of  the  maiority  of  known 
■■btlances.  Aitothcr  Mbaiance  of  ipecial  interest  is  solid  carbonic 
acid.  This  body  has  a  density  of  I  53  at  -78*  C.  .nnd  \  fyy^  at 
-185*  C,  thus  civinR  a  mc.in  coefficient  of  expansi  on  Ix  twrc n  ihcsc 
trmperaturr-s  of  o  000^7  This  value  is  only  itviut  J  o(  ro- 
ifhfit-nt  of  expansion  of  tlv  li'im  l  cartionic  arid  gas  just  aliovc  11 5 
aelting  point,  but  it  is  ttill  much  greater  at  the  low  temperature 
Ikaa  that  cl  highly  expansive  aolids  like  sulphur,  tvhich  at  40*  C. 
liat  a  vtliM  of  0-00019.  TbefollowingublegivcatwdenaitiMatihc 
tMpwatwe  al  boiWag  llqrfd  ak  (-tlgXJ  aw<  t  wtliiary  fcinia- 
tMH  (i;*C).  toiiSm  yMk  the  —ai  Bugcliat  ai  mpiailiiaW 


twccn  thow  tcaiperaturea,  ia 
and  other  nibctanccs: 

TABtsL 


ofaaiunber 
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of  liydratad  aalu 


Aliiniiiiiur!!  Milph.ile  (l8j' 
SixJium  biborate  (loj 
Calcium  chloride  (6)     .  . 
Magnesium  ckh>ride  (6) 
Potash  alum  (34)    .    .  . 
Chrome  alum  (24)  . 
5x>diumcarbotiatc  (10)  . 
Sodium  phosphate  ( 1 2 ) 
Sodium  thiosulphate  (5) 
Potatkium  ferros  yaniJe  (3) 
Potataiuro  (crricyanide 
Sodiuataitro-pniiridaU)  • 


Oxalic  acid  ( 
Methyl  < 

Paraffin 
N  itihihiK  nc      .     .  . 
Chloral  hydrate  . 

Urea  

iodofom  ...... 

ludina    .   >    .   .  . 

Sulphur  

Mtnury  .  .  .  . 
S<M!itim  -  - 

Graphite  (Cumberland) . 


Mean 

Density 
at -185' 

Density 

at  -f  17° 

coefficient 
of  expansion 
between 

C 

c 

— — u 

I  (xi 1  t 
1  v»*y  1  y 

(\  fMlCW  iK  f  1 
\J                 1  t 

a  .•v>H  t 
1  7^04 

t  ■        1  T 

f\-t^^tf\  1  r^'w\ 

1*7107 

i  a  A  a 

U'UGDI  lyl 

1  ■  5^*93 

I  '6111.1 

I  *  78X2 

a  f 

1  -61  x.i 
I  766a 

0-000047! 

I  • 

t  '^^6 

1  **V200 

1  '761^ 

a  f 

1  -8(>AJi 

]  %^\\ 
*  "JJJ 

1 

l*71in 
■  §*Tr* 

1*^803 

0*0001 IJjv 

•  9/97 

•^■45 

VWXMV43 

■ 

1  '4^fto 

0-9770 

O'QIOI 

0  0003567 

1  15^9 

0  0003200 

1  9744 

1  qiSJ 

COOOI483 

1  3617 

0-0001579 

4  •955 

0-0001930 

4-4631 

O'O0O3$IO 

a -0523 

0-0001157 

00000881  * 

1  tx>56 

0  97 J 

0-0001810 

ai30i 

J-0990 

0*00007 

'TmHWai  within  parcotheaea  refer  to  the  number  of  molecules 

It  •>!  be  Men  from  this  table  that,  with  the  exceptkm  of  auftaaata' 

afaoda  and  chrome  alum,  the  hydrated  sahs  have  a  (OcBcfcltt  of 
expansion  ihat  does  not  differ  greatly'  frr>m  ih.it  of  irt-  at  low  tempera* 
tures.  lodofoirii  i\  a  highly  exjtinMvc  body  liLe  iodine,  and  ox.il.ite 
of  mrtliyl  h.is  nearly  .is  >;rcat  a  ci>cftu  i<  lit  as  ^>afaf5n,  »hu  h  a  \iry 
exjiansivc  solid.  are  n.iphthalene  and  oxalic  acid.  Thr  co<ffi(  ii  nt 
of  solid  mercury  is  about  half  that  of  Ihc  liquid  metal,  while  that 
of  •odiiisn  ia  about  the  value  U  nwiwiwy  at  ORilaary  tcmatfatima. 
Further  deuils  on  the  subject  can  be  found  ia  liM  Fnt.  Xey.  tmH. 

(IS'JS),  .ind  Prpt.  Roy.  Sot.  (I902). 

Pcnuly  of  Gaiti  al  Low  Ttwprratmtet. — The  ordinary  mode  of  de- 
terminiiivr  Ow  (li  nNity  of  rises  may  Ix-  followed,  provide((  that  the 
glass  fl.i'  1; .  with  iiv  I  .in  lully  crounil  -tdn  i  > «  k  w.-akd  tm,  can  M.irul 
an  inieinal  pii-ssutc  of  about  five  atmospheres,  and  that  all  the 
accessary  corrections  for  chance  of  vtiiume  are  ntade.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  immerse  the  eanaucted  flask  in  boiling  oxygen,  and 
then  'o  allow  the  second  gas  to  enter  from  a  gasometer  by  opening 
the  MOp-cock  until  the  pressure  is  equallied.  The  sto|>cork  being 
close<l,  the  fla»k  is  now  taken  out  of  the  li<|uid  oxygen  and  brft  in 
the  balance-room  until  its  temperature  is  r<]ualized.  It  it  then 
wf.ii;h<d  aKainsi  a  similar  flask  used  as  a  counterpoise.  Following 
sur  11  a  method,  it  h.is  l.i  f  n  found  ihat  the  »<  iphi  oi  t  litre  of  o\\  ^vn 
vapour  at  its  boiling  point  of  90-5*  absolute  is  4-410  grammes,  and 
therefore  tlwapcciic  votutae  ia  aafr-as  cc.  According  to  the  ordinary 
gaseous  UwB,  tite  Kire  (wght  to  weigh  4-315  gcamawa.  and  thia 
^|K<  ifir  vr4ume  should  be  731-83  rc.  In  other  WMda.  the  product 
of  |ir<  ^~ure  and  volume  at  the  boiling  point  ia  tllaillMMll  by  7-46%, 
In  a  simibr  w  .iv  ili<  weight  of  a  litre  of  nitroi;rn  vapour  at  the  boiling 
point  of  os\v'.  n  u  is  found  to  Im-  \  <ji',  nut  the  inh  rr<<)  value  for 
78°  absoluii'.  ut  it'v  own  boiling  (loim,  wouM  U-  4  51 .  giving  a  specific 
volume  of  3i\  3. 

Rtgtnaahve  Cooling. — One  part  of  the  problem  being  thus 
solved  and  a  uttsfactory  device  discovered  for  warding  off 
heat  in  such  vacuum  vessels,  it  remained  to  aiT.-trpr  some  practi* 
cally  cfTicicnl  method  (or  reducing  hydrogtn  lo  .1  temperature 
wAciattly  low  lor  liqucfacUon.  Jo  §m  Uiat  cad,  the  idea 


mittently,  as  when  (as  is  allowed  lo  expapd  suddenly  from  a  hifii 
compression,  but  in  a  continuous  procctt,  and  an  obvious  way  of 

at!<  milling  to  carry  out  this  <ondil;on  waa  to  enclose  (be  orifice 
.Tt  which  expansion  lakes  pl.icc  in  a  tiil>c,  so  as  to  obtain  a  consl.int 
sUram  of  cooled  Ras  p.issing  over  it.  But  further  cons  dcr.ition 
of  this  plan  showed  thai  although  (he  gas  jet  would  be  cooled 
near  the  point  of  expansion  owiitg  to  Ihe  conversion  of  a  portioa 
af  ha  Mas  ibis  liaat  into  dyMincai  «Mi|y  oi  the  mmitm  fM. 

Ml  titt  kMl  It  tbW  JOM  «0«M  U  MMMtd  to  it  alMII 
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Immetliatcly  by  the  destruction  of  this  mechanical  energy  throuj;!; 
friction  and  its  ronstqut  nt  rci onvtrbion  into  heat.  Thus  the  net 
Riult  would  be  nii  to  far  as  change  oi  (empcralurc  through  (be 
pcifomiincc  of  external  work  was  concerned.  But  the  coa- 
dltiOBt  in  such  an  arntngement  resemble  that  in  the  opcrioMaU 
•t  TInmson  and  Joule  on  the  thcnnal  chanfct  wkkk  «ccnr  fa  a 
(M  wkca  it  i«  f orctd  under  preiaure  tbrough  a  pamn  plug  or 
aamw  «rUice,  and  tliaae  eiperimenten  (ooad,  w  the  fornier 
or  them  had  predicted,  that  a  c^Ufi  «( tcaprntoM  dm  take 
plMM.owii^u>fattiiid<wik1iwgooiiebylfamiiMtlMalt^ 
fumhcnfes.  Hence  the  eflaetiva  midt  obtaiaBUi  fa  peactice 
hf  iodb  aa  aCtempt  at  caattiraout  adiahade  opaaiba  at  that 
above  Is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the 
B- Joule  cfTcct ,"  which  depends  entirely  on  the  internal, 
aoC  the  external,  work  done  by  the  gas.  To  Lindc  h>clnngs  ihc 
CfCdit  cl  having  tjrst  seen  the  essential  importance  of  this  cflcci 
in  connexion  with  the  liquefaction  of  gases  by  adiabatic  ex- 
pansion, and  he  was,  further,  the  fint  to  construct  an  industrial 
pUat  for  the  predncliaa  of  Mi|rfd  ak  bMid  «•  dw  ■nBcMbo  of 
tl>{s  principle. 

The  chaafe  of  tenpcntw*  dia  the  Thomson-Jook  effect 
vaiict  fa  amount  with  dUanoitpMik  or  lather  with  the  lempcra- 

tnit  at  which  the  opera- 
tfan  b  coaduaed.  At 
tcnporaturcs 
carbonic 
are  cooled,  white 
hydroRcn  is  slightly 
hi-atcd.  But  hydroRrn 
also  is  cix.>tod  if  before 
being  pas.scil  through  the 
nozzle  or  plug  it  is 
brou|;ht  into  a  thermal 
condition  comparable  to 
that  of  other  gases  at 
ordfaiaiy  temperatum— 
that  la  to  lay.  when  it  is 
"  "  to  a  lem- 
the  same 
Mlo  to  Ma  cAkal  point 
as  their  temperalares 
have  to  their  critical 
pointa — and  similarly  tlie 
more  condensible  gases 
would  be  healed,  and 
not  cooled,  by  passing 
through  a  nuzzle  or  [>lug 
it  they  were  employed  at 
a  temperature  sufiicienily 
above  their  critical  |x>inis. 
Each  gas  has  therefore  a 
point  of  invenioa  of  the 
Thomson  -  Joule  cCect, 
aad  thb  tcmpeiatm  fa. 
accofdiin  to  the  ibcMy 
o(  van  der  WaaK  aboM 
»>7S  liaMt  the  cfltlal 
temperature  of  the  body. 
Ohiewski  has  determined 
the  invxr^ion  point  in  the 
rase  ol  hydrogen,  and 
finds  it  to  he  10:5° 
al>solute.  the  theoretical 
critical  point  being  thus 
about  SB'S*  absolute. 
The  cooRnf  effect  obtained  is  smell,  bdnf  lor  air  about 
r  C.  per  afwoiphcit  dMntnca  of  fHiW»  M  aidinary  tem- 
pmfam.  B«t  tht  imufaiM  «#  tcnpmM*  fa  proportional 
10  tht  JWlWiM  af  ■NMUt  and  invmi^  »  Iht  abeolaie 
tfliipciMwv.  IB  Ikal  wO  Thomson* Jotile  eAct  Incnhis  lapfcMy 
by  the  combined  use  of  a  lower  temperature  and  greater  difTcrenre 
of  fM  preeaaro.  By  means  of  the  "  icgcoeraUve  "  uMthod  of 


FlO.  a. — LalKT.iiory  Liquid  Air 
M.irhine. 
A,  ^ijoe^i^ni^ i niet ■ 

D,  Rcteneralorcoil*. 

F,  Air  or  o\>gcn  cxpansion  vaKOb 
C,  Vacuum  vo  aI         li'|tiid  air  or 

H,  Carbon  dioxide  and  air  out  Jet 
O  Aircoil. 

Carbon  dioiide  cofl. 


working,  which  was  described  by  C.W.  Siemens  in  i857,de\'clopcd 
and  extended  by  Krnest  Solvay  in  1885,  and  subsequently  utilixed 
by  numerous  ex{>crimenlers  in  the  construction  of  low  tempera* 
turc  a|)(iaratu$,  a  practicable  liquid  air  plant  was  constructed 
by  Linde.  The  gas  which  has  passed  the  orifice  and  is  Ibetefod 
cooled  is  made  to  flow  backwards  round  the  tube  that  kads  to  tht 
noola;  haace  thai  portion  of  the  gas  that  is  fust  1 
throuili  tike  aoMk  has  some  of  iu  heat  ehstiicMi, 
conecHMHa  aa  cipMfaa  ii  oookd  toft 
thaatbettatpoitfaB.  iBkttiMihCBabatlMpailiMifathe 
same  way,  anid  so  the  reduction  of  tempecatwe  goes  on  pro* 
gressively  until  uHimately  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  liquefied. 
Apparatus  based  on  this  priiuiplc  lias  Ixcn  employed  not  only 
hy  Lindc  in  Germany,  but  also  by  Inpler  in  America  and  by 
Hampson  and  Dcwar  in  England.  The  last-named  experimenter 
exhibited  in  December  1.SQ5  a  lal)oratory  machine  oi  this  kind 
(fig.  i),  which  when  supplied  with  oxygen  initially  cooled  to 
-79*  C,  and  at  a  prcuutc  of  loo-ijo  atmospheres,  began  to 
yidd  liquid  in  about  a  qtiarter  of  an  hour  after  siarting.  The 
initial  coolim  ie  aeC  Mewaqr,  fait,  it  bs*  the  adwaatap  if 


Fic.  J  — ll>drqgcn  Jet  Apparatu*.  A.  Cylinilcr  containing  com- 
cued  bydragaa.  ^  B  and  C,  Vacuum  m>m.U  lonlaining  oarlionie 
acid  under  exlMMSlion  jih!  liquid  air  re«|N<  ii\t  l)    D,  RcgeamaiSn( 

t.   F,  Valve.  C,  Pin-hole  ituzjic 


fxcticd  b; 

"it" 

coil  in  vacuum  v 


reducing  the  time  required  for  ihc  o|>eration.  The  efficiency  of 
the  Liiuie  pruce&s  is  small,  but  it  is  caiily  conducted  and  only 
requires  plenty  of  cheap  power.  When  we  can  work  turbines  or 
other  cngiatoat  faw  temperatures,  so  as  to  effect  cooling  thnufh 
the  pcrfooHUKc  of  aitciaal  work,  then  the  economy  to  the 
psMUKtioa  of  liqBid  av  and  hydrosea  will  be  creatly  facMHcd. 

Thia  tiaatmeM  was  next  axteaded  to  hydnifn*  For  the 
Rason  already  explained,  it  would  have  been  ratlte  to  aipwhmat 
with  this  substance  at  ordinary  Icmpcralurrs,  and  therefore 
as  a  preliminary  it  was  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  l>oilir.g 
liquid  air,  about -i(A>°  C.  At  this  trmiKrature  il  is  .M.il  jJ 
limes  above  its  critical  lem|>iTalure,  and  therefore  its  liqui  laclion 
in  these  circumstances  would  be  comparable  to  thai  of  air, 
taken  at  +  60*  C,  in  an  apparatus  like  that  just  de^iri'-jcJ. 
Dcwar  showed  in  1896  that  hydrogen  cooled  in  this  way  and  iii- 
pandcd  in  a  regenerative  coil  from  a  pressure  of  too  almospbcrcs 
was  rapidly  rcdocrd  in  temperature  to  such  an  extent  that 
alter  the  apparatus  had  been  wucklng  a  few  oriautes  the  lisuinf 
ict  was  seen  to  coaAafa  iqiai4  vUv  «w  iBfifaily  proved 
to  bo  liquid  hydsoflen  by  Ika  fad  thlt  ft  watao  coU  to  (sicaB 
liquid  air  and  o«y(enfaNohaidwMteso6di.  11m«|||i  with  thfa 
apparatus,  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  which  is  shown 
in  fig.  i,  it  was  now  found  posatbk  at  the  lime  to  collect  the 
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Fio.  4-— Bottom 
af  Vacuum  Vcucl. 


gfmfejrailtlw 

npidhy  «f  the  gas-ctimnt,  stin  the  genenl  type  of  the  vatagt- 
ment  s«cn«ed  so  promising  that  in  the  next  two  yean  theie 

W»s  laid  down  in  the  UboritDrics  of  the  Koy;iI  Institution 
a  large  plant — it  weighs  j  tons  and  contains  ^ooo  It.  of  jH[ve — ■ 
which  is  designed  on  precisely  the  san-.e  |  rinr  ijili-?*,  .ilth<mgh 
its  construction  is  far  more  cl.il-orate.  Tt.c  unc  important 
DOVtlty,  without  which  it  iii  practically  im()OiMblc  to  iuccced, 
b  the  provision  of  a  device  to  surmount  the  dii&culty  of  with- 

the  liquefied  hydrogen  after  it  has 
The  desideratuiB  ia  leally  a 
I  «f  fonaAic  u  apatan  ta  the  bottom 

Kqirid  BMi^  te  no  OTL  ftf  thk  pvpoK  the 

lower  part  of  the  vaoium  vessel  (D  in  fig.  j) 
containing  the  jet  is  nwdified  as  shown  in 
fig.  4;  the  inner  vessel  is  prolonged  in  a 
fine  tube,  coiled  spirally,  which  passes 
throufth  the  outer  wall  of  the  vacuum  vcsncI, 
and  thii5  suff'iricni  elasticity  is  obtained  to 
enable  the  tulic  to  withstand  without  fracture 
the  great  contisctkm  ooosequent  on  the 
exirem  asU  te  wUdl  tt  b  subjected.  Such 
McuUariy  shaped  ^wnmm  veiMh  wm*  mde  by  Dvni't 
Obectioos  in  Germany,  and  haw  wbMqwM^  bM*  MpfllM  W 
ttA  cMpiujfed  bjr  other  f  fiimlif*  f—f 

WRk  tke  K^Mfying  plutriMVKVeRnc^to  liquid  hydrogen 
was  for  the  fint  time  collected  ia  an  open  vomI  on  tbe  loth  of 
May  1898.  The  gas  at  a  pressure  of  180  atmospheres  was  cooled 
to  -jos'  C.  by  means  of  liquid  air  hoilinR  tii  vacuo,  and  was 
then  passed  through  the  nowle  of  the  regenerative  coil,  which 
was  enclosed  in  vacuum  vessels  in  such  a  v. ay  as  to  exclude 
estemal  heat  as  perfectly  as  possible.  In  ihi5  way  some  20  cc. 
of  the  liquid  ha'l  been  coliei'e'l  when  the  experiment  came 
to  a  premature  end,  owing  to  the  noz.2le  of  the  apparatus  becom- 
ing blocked  by  a  dense  solid— air-ice  resulting  from  the  con- 
I  of  llw  air  iridcli  was  present  to  a  minute  extent  as  an 
te  HA  IgfdMfen.  TUs  accident  exemplifies  what  is 
»seriBWli«aM»wMtMla«dteth>pwdi»ctionof  li«tBidliydi» 
gen,  tkb  Minm  diflodiar  «f  ^MMbvt  tlic  fM  la  »  Mate  «f 
suf&dent  parity,  lor  tt*  pmrntte  aT  >%  «l  fiidgB  annen, 
sttd>  as  air  w<«ygeB,wtfc>i»»arti«CBBaMrtftfc<haB  hydrogen, 
li  sufficient  to  cause  complete  stoppage,  unless  the  nocxle  valve 
and  jet  arrangement  is  of  special  construction.  In  subsequent 
experiments  the  liquid  was  obtained  in  larger  quantities  — 
on  the  13th  of  June  ii>oi  five  litres  of  it  were  successfully  con- 
veyc<l  through  the  !tree'.<,  of  London  from  the  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution  to  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society — and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now  possible  to  produce  it  in  any  desired 
amount,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  entailed  by  expense. 
Finally,  the  icductioo  of  hydrogen  to  a  solid  state  was  success- 
ttlkf  TlfinTlt'fr'  ia  1899.  A  portion  of  the  (iquid  cmfuUy 
iilliltai  Ib  «aenBa«j8cketed  vessels  was  suddenly  tuMfonned 
Into  a  wkite  mass  resembling  frozen  foam,  whaa  ssmposnted 
•ate  aa  air-p«mp  at  a  pnssun  of  30  or  40  ana.,  aad  tub- 
•eqantly  hydrogen  was  obtained  as  a  clear  transparent  ice  by 
immersing  a  tube  containing  the  liquid  in  this  solid  foam. 

Liquefaction  of  Helium. — The  sjLijc  ti<  n  of  hydrogen  com- 
pleted the  eii>erimental  proof  that  all  gaws  can  reduced  to 
the  liquid  and  solid  states  by  the  aid  of  pressure  and  low  tempera- 
ture, at  least  so  far  as  regards  those  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist 
tt  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  (he  19th  century.  But 
a  year  or  to  before  hydrogen  was  obtained  in  the  liquid  form, 
a  mMbMB  known  to  exist  in  the  sun  from  spectroscopic  re- 
lanMaat  bgrfiir  Edwud  Ftanklaad  aad  Sir  J.  Nonnan 
I  ^  flr  mOua  ItaaH^  to  arilt  «■  cnth 

teWMl^lMntities.  ^fJl),  thit 

nil  tooad  by  cxpcrinttK-ta  be  a  gu 
than  hydrogen.  Dewar  in  1901  expanded  It  from  a  pressure 
of  80-too  atmospheres  at  the  temperature  of  soNd  hydrogen 

without  perceiving  the  least  indication  of  li'iuefa.  f  ion  Olsxewski 
repeated  the  c^crimcnt  in  1905,  using  the  sull  higher  initial 
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•r  it*  MMWHilwm,  iRrt  be  equaUy  lUM  M  flatf 
any  evidence  of  liquefaction,  and  ia  consequence  was  mcfined 
to  doubt  whether  the  gas  was  liquefiable  at  all,  whether  in  fact 

it  was  not  a  truly  "  jHrit.anent  "  gas.  iJther  investigators, 
however,  lo.ik.  a  (hlTcri  ii!  .r.A  more  hopeful  view  uf  the  matter. 
Dewar,  fur  ir.;>tancc  (Prfs.  Addresz  Brit,  Aisc<.,  ii>o.'),  b.ioing 
his  dciluctioni  on  the  Uws  established  by  van  dcr  Waali  ami 
others  from  the  study  of  phenomena  at  much  higher  tempera- 
tures, anticipated  that  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance  w-ouM 
be  about  s*  absolute,  so  that  the  liquid  would  be  about  fpvr 
times  more  volatifo  Uiaa  Uqiuid  hydiOM 
is  four  times  moit  naiitPa  ihiallqpM  air;  snd  b»  i«|Bii isl  J  thn 
opittiMi  that  Ibafwamild  MOBunb  on  being  subjected  to  the 
procew  tbat  l«d  nicceeded  wMk  hydrogen,  except  that  liquid 
hydrogen,  instead  of  b'quid  air,  e\-a{)orating  under  exhaustion 
must  be  employed  as  the  primary  cooling  agent,  and  ratisi  aka 
be     d  to  suaoaad  4iM  taenua  mmA  te  tMtb  ila  Nftei 

was  colk'Cted. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  pre\er.t  D. '.var  from 
actually  carrying  out  the  operation  thus  fort-shadowed,  but 
his  anticipations  were  justified  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  method 
he  indicated  practically  proved  by  Dr  H.  Kameriingh  Onnes, 
who,  woiklag  with  the  splendid  resources  of  the  Leiden  cry  ogenic 
labocaloiyi  gacowded  ia  oblaiBiag  bdiiun  in  tlic  liquid  stata 
on  tba  tetfi  «f  Joly  1908^  Hattef  pwpaiaJ  soo  litrca  of  the 
fW(rt»  litres  in  reserve)  fcwa  HWMWHf  Mwrl/  hKOoM  It  wfcb 
oAavtted  liquid  hydrogea  to  a  tempantaic  of  1$  or  abftv 
and  expanded  it  through  a  regenerative  coil  under  a  MMM 
of  50  to  100  atmospheres,  making  use  of  the  most  mbortto 
precautions  to  prevent  influx  of  heat  and  -ierijring  the  absence 
of  less  vol.atile  gases  that  might  freeze  and  block  the  tuljes  of 
the  apparatus  by  including  in  the  helium  circuit  charcoal  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  Operations  began  at  5-43 
in  the  morning  with  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  liquid 
hydrogen,  of  which  20  litres  were  ready  by  i-yy.  The  circulation 
of  the  heb'um  was  surted  at  4>jo  ia  iJw  afternaoa  and  waa  con« 
tiniscd  until  the  gu  had  been  pumped  round  the  drcint  twenty 
times;  but  it  was  not  till  7-30,  when  the  last  bottle  of  Hqidd 
hydroipeo  bad  bees  brought  buo  nquUtkm.  that  the  nvnca 
01  tba  Uqidd  waaoecB,  by  tcEeetioa  oflaJM  faott  bala«^  tuadl^ 
oat  riurply  lika  the  edge  of  a  knife  against  the  glass  wail  of  the 
vaonnn  vessel.  Its  bofling-pofnt  has  been  determined  as  being 
4*  abs  .  its  crit'cil  temperature  s*.  and  its  critical  j  rov  ure  not 
more  ili?.n  three  atmospheres.  The  dcn»lty  of  the  liquid  it 
found  to  be  o  0:  5  or  about  twice  that  of  liquid  hydrogen.  It 
could  not  l>e  sciluiified  even  when  exhausted  under  a  pressure 
of  2  mm.,  which  in  all  probability  corresponds  to  a  temperature 
of  i'  abs.  (iyce  Cammunicclions  from  Ike  phyiical  laboratory  at 
the  Unixcrsity  of  Leiden,  190S-IQ09). 

The  following  are  bfkf  deiaili  rapectiag  MMM  of  the  moro 
important  Utinid  gases  dMt  hwa  boeoaic  avnilibk  for  study 
within  recent  years.  (For  argon,  neon,  krypton,  8tc.,_tee  AacoN.) 

Oxytfn. — Liijuid  ox\  n  : .  a  mobile  tran«parent -liquid.  postcMing 
a  faint  blue  colour.  .At  atmo<.phtric  prc>!*re  it  boiUat  — iSl-s"  C; 
under  a  rv<lucii!  prcs.iure  of  i  cm.  of  mcrcurj'  ii*  tcnif<rature  falls 
to  —310°  C.  At  the  boiling  point  it  hai  aUentitv  oi  1  ■  1 24  according 
10  Olssewski,  or  of  1-168  aocording  to  WrablewaM:  Dewsrobuinai 
the  value  i-xyj^  as  the  mean  of  twenty  obaervaiions  by  tvcighiag 
a  number  of  lohd  substances  in  liquid  oxycen,  noting  the  apparsM 
relative  density  of  the  liquid,  and  tncnce  aJcijlatioe  its  real  diwiry, 
Fizeau's  values  for  the  coefKcirnts  of  cxpdnxioa  of  the  (olidt  being 
employed.  The  capillarity  0/  liquid  oxygen  is  alKuit  one-sixth  that 
of  water;  it  is  a  Doo-conJuctor  of  electncitv,  and  is  strongly  ma^ 
netic  By  its  own  evaporetioa  it  cannot  be  reduced  Co  the  aowl 
slate,  but  cxpowd  to  the  temperature  eS  liquid  hydrogen  it  is  frosca 

'  It  may  \-f  n'lt'-^i  Ilut  now  that  the  commercial  productii  n  of 
oxyKen  u  effected  by  the  liquefaction  of  air,  with  separation  of  its 
constituent*  in  what  is  esaerttially  a  Coffey  still,  the  chemisi  baa  at 
his  command  larce  quantities  not  only  of  the  teas  volatile  COA> 
■tituents,  krypton  and  xenon,  but  also  of  the  more  volatile  onei; 
neon  and  hehum.  Roughly  a  million  volumes  of  air  contain  SO 
volume*  of  neon  and  helium,  about  I  ^  of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter, 
approximately  I  volume  of  hydfoum  l«  ir^;  .lisociated  with  them, 
■o  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  oxygen  that  arepro- 
rlueed.  helium  can  lie  obtabnd  te  pPMticaVir  tUf  q|HUtily  ditat^ 
from  Uie  atmosphere. 
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into  .1  aoUd  moM,  >w>v  inj 
the  absorptioa  buid* 


tiiorpiioa  band*  occur  m  tlw  eampnmed  su.  Dc 
aidting-point  •«  38*  abMtaM^  aad  uw  deMtty  tbi 
of  hydrogen  ai  I -4536.  Hw  Mfinolwi  lldn  of  tfca 


»  pale  bluiih  (int.  thowing  by  reflection  4U 
the  UqMhl  It  i*  wniarkable  that  the  Mine 
Dewar  Eivca  the 
the  boiUiit-point 
IM  «qi3digr the 

D  KMium  ray  is  l-lijA. 

Outfit — Thi«  ^at  it  easily  Iique6ed  by  the  use  of  liquid  air.  The 
liquid  obuincd  u  intensely  blue,  and  on  allowing  the  (etnperature 
t»  riae,  boila  and  eaplodca  about  -lao*  C.  About  thb  temperature 
k  nay  be  di«ol«cd  m  biwilphide  o(  carbon  to  a  (aint  blue  lolutioa. 
The  liquid  oaone  aaaM  to  ho  oion  mitwetir  than  liquid  oxygen. 

Nitroftm  forms  ■  traaiparent  colourW»  liquid,  havmg  a  denuiy 
of  o-8<i4i  at  it*  hoiting-pouit,  which  i»  -igs  <;*  C.  The  refractive 
in<li-x  for  the  D  hnc  is  l-a0j3.  Ev.ij-i. it.ii"!  under  diminishrd 
pressure  the  liquid  become*  scAkI  at  a  irmperature  of  -IIS*  C., 
melting  un<ter  a  preaaure  of  ^  mm.  The  OHMliy  «f  (kt  Md  at 
the  botling-potnt  of  hydrMcn  m  i-oa6s. 

Aw.—Seeam  that  the  Doilia>-|Niatft  of  iiilitneii  and  oxygen  are 
dMferent .  it  be  CKpected  oiH  aa  the Hqtwithction  of  atmospheric 
air  the  two  elements  would  appear  at  two  separate  liquids  Such, 
howLAir.  not  ihr  ca»r;  thc-y  come  down  »imultano<ju>-ly  at  nne 
honKiiirniiius  lifjuid.  Prcpan-d  on  a  large  scale,  liquid  air  may 
contain  -is  much  .1*  50%  of  oxygen  when  colloi  trd  in  open  vacuum- 
vcsM-U.  hut  uncc  nitrt)gen  is  tne  more  vobtilc  it  boils  off  fim,  and 
at  the  liquid  gmdntty  becomes  richer  in  oxygen  tht  Maiperalure 
at  which  it  boib  riaee  from  about  -19a*  C.  to  nlMmt  -iSa*  C 
At  the  former  temperaturv  it  ha«  a  density  of  about  O-910.  It  is  a 
nonconductor  of  elect rif  it  y.  I'roperly  protected  from  external 
beat,  and  subjected  to  tii(;!i  e\h.iiistir>n.  Irtjiiid  air  becomes  a  slid 
transparent  jrtiv  like  nl.l■>.^.  j  m  lema  (  f  ^^  li  I  nitrogen  containing 
UqaMl  oxy^n,  which  may  inctced  be  extrartrtl  from  it  by  mennt  of 
•  nmnn.  or  by  rapid  routioa  of  the  vacuum  wHnd  »  MMtio* 
of  •  centrifugal  machine.  The  temperature  of  thn  wnd  under  a 
vacuum  of  about  14  mm.  b  -216*.  At  the  Mill  lower  tempeniuret 
attainable  by  the  aid  of  liquid  hydrogen  it  becomes  a  white  solid, 
having,  like  solid  oxygen,  a  faint  blue  tint.  The  refncttMe  index 
of  li<4uid  .iir  i»  l  ';<iC>8. 

FtuortHt,  prepared  in  the  free  state  by  MoiMan's  method  o( 
.  _  a  solution  of  poiawhw  MnanBi  in  anhydrom  hydro- 
acid,  was  liquefied  in  theldMiatoilHol  the  Royal  Imthmion. 
Lxmdon,  in  1897.  EapoMd  to  the  temperature  of  qulei^  baflint 
liquid  oxy^n.  the  ^  did  not  change  its  state,  though  It  Mt  aiuch 
of  its  chemical  .ir ttvity.  and  ceased  to  attack  glass.  But.a  very  small 
vacuum  formi  'l  .-m  r  the  oxygen  w.is  Mitfn  tent  to  determine  liquc- 
iaction.  a  result  which  was  alio  obtained  by  cooling  the  g.is  to  the 
temperature  of  freahly-made  liquid  air  boiling  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  Hence  the  boiling-point  is  fiwd  at  about  -IH?"  C.  The 
liquid  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  possessing  great  moliilitv.  Itsdcnnty 
is  1-14,  and  its  capillarity  rather  less  than  that  of  liqunj  ox>^i  n.  Ttie 
liquid,  when  examined  m  a  thickness  of  I  cm.,  dtK-»  not  show  any 
ab»<>rption  li.ind*.  .jnd  it  is  n.>t  atir.x  ted  by  a  magnet.  Cooled  in 
bquidhydrogen  It  is  froicn  toa  white  solid,  melting  at  about  4o*ab». 
.gjyiya^Liquid  hydrogen  is  the  tiahtest  liquid  known  to  the 
(■ailM.^VMIg  a  ckttMty  iUghtly  kas  tnan  0  07  an  compared  with 
water,  and  being  six  time*  Iwhter  than  liquid  mar^-gas.  which  is 
next  m  order  of  lightness.  On*  Htra  wriglis  only  70  grammes,  and 
I  gramme  occupies  a  volume  of  14-15  cc.  In  spite  of  iu  extreme 
lighiiiL-^'..  however,  if  is  easjlv  s.111.  h.15  a  wtll-dcfined  meniscus 
and  drop*  well.  At  its  bojliiij^-iioint  the  Ii  juid  i*  only  55  times 
the  vapour  h  is  giving  off.  where.i?  liquid  oxssen  in 
eonifation  la  3^  times  denser  than  its  vapour,  and  nitrogen 
177  Omes.  Iu  atom«  volume  is  about  14-3.  that  of  liquid  osysra 
being  13-7.  and  that  of  liquid  nitrogen  i6-6.  at  their  respective 
boilin|-pointv  Its  latent  heat  of  vajiori/ation  about  the  boiling- 
point  IS  about  IJI  gTamme-c.llnrie\,  and  the  Utent  heat  of  fluidity 
cannot  exceed  16  unit*,  but  may  l)e  Ic**.  Hy<Ir(v,:rn  appears  to  have 
gaanrtetpeeiic  heat  in  the  liquid  as  in  the  k.is<uu^  •  •.ue,  alKjut  3  4. 

.  ""S'*?  ^5?"**"  '*  '««**'"nB'y  low.  about  one-fifth  that  of  liquid 
air  atRaMafalfiHMni,  or  one-thirty-fifth  that  of  «M(r  tt  ordinary 
nuiMiaturea,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  bubMet  fonacd  in  the 
Bquid  are  to  lanall  as  to  gur  it  an  opalescent  appearance  during 
<Pulliiion.  The  liquii!  in  without  colour,  and  gives  no  absorption 
apcctrum.  Klrttnc  sparks  taken  in  the  liquid  between  plaluium 
pales  give  a  spectrum  showing  the  hydrogen  lines  C  and  F  bright 
oa  a  backgrtjund  of  continuous  spectrum.    Its  refractive  index  at 

**•  «••«*  to  measured 
by  determinmg  the  relative  diffcreM*  of  faeoi  far  a  parallel  beam 
Of  tagbt  tent  through  a  spherical  vacwtm  vessel  filkd  successively 
with  water,  liquid  oxygen  and  Uquid  hydrogen;  the  result  obtained 
was  l-ia.  Liquid  hydrogen  is  a  non-cooductor  of  elcctricifv.  The 
precise  determination  of  iu  boiling-point  wa  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  brtt  rcaulu  obUio^  from  the  use  of  a  pbtimmi  rtsibtance 
i^Save  -a3«"  C  .  while  a  similar  thinn  i  ntir  made 
anoy  01  rhodium  pUtinum  indicated  a  value  b  degrees 
w,h;u-5.K"*'t  •  «^  fbannopietcr  indicaicd  ataM  -a^*  C 
While  wuh  aa  iron  one  the  rtnlt  was  oaly  -^•♦C^lt  wm  thu 


lower. 


evident  that  electrical  retittance  themoowtenTare  not  lo'be  tru'-ml 
»"np*'""f«»-  ""ce  thekwacorreUiing  resistance  and 
temperature  are  not  known  for  teaipcntiirea  at  and  bolon  tfia 


tbcy  aia 


as  I  hose  which  bold  food  higher  up  the  tbenaoroetnc  scale.  The 
aaiae  renuffca  apply  t*  Ibt  MM  «f  Vtmrnm  alaglrie  inaitlaMfgb 

exceptional  tempcratuiCB.  Recoune  was  therefore  had  to  a  1  iisiiiil 

volume  hydrogen  thermometer,  working  under  reduced  pressure, 
experiments  having  shown  that  such  a  thermometer,  filled  with 
either  a  simple  or  a  compound  gas  {t  f.  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid) 
at  an  initial  procure  •jjincwhal  less  ih.in  one  .itnio^phi 

C  bullion 

obtateca 


>  be 

relied  upon  to  determine  iccnpcratures  down  to  the  respective  bulling 
' '  I  which  tbcy  are  filled.  The  reaah  obti ' 
[oently  vutoaa  other  determination* 


points  of  thai 

was  C  .  . 

carried  out  in  thrrmoiaatBii  filled  with  hydrogen  derived  fra« 
diAerent  source*,  and  alas  with  beUum,  the  average  value  given  by 
the  experiments  being  -a5»'S*  C.  (See  "  The  Roiling  Point  of 
Liquid  Hydrogen  dctermiiicdliy  Hyilr'ii;.  r.  an  l  Hi  Iium  Gat  Ther- 
mometers," Free  Rey.  See.,  7th  Velrruair>'  1901.)  The  critical 
icmpcfatara  b  about  30*  absolute  (-14]  C-),  and  the  cntkrf 
pressure  about  15  ataioaphcrca.  Hydrogen  haa  iM  oaly  the  brag 
critical  temperature  of  all  the  old  permanent  iMMb  wt  it  hM  tlrt 
lowest  critical  DTctsure.  Given  a  sufficiently  mr  maiieiHuw, 
therefore,  it  is  the  rasiest  gas  to  lifiuefy  v>  far  as  pressure  it  Con- 
cerned. .  Solid  hydrogen  has  a  temper.itvjrc  altiut  4'  less.  Ily 
exhaustion  under  reduced  pressure  a  still  lower  depth  of  cold  may 
be  attained,  and  a  ueady  temperature  reached  less  than  16* 
above  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature.  By  the  uw  ol  high  ex- 
haustion, and  the  most  stiiaftat  precautions  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  heat,  a  temperature  of  I3*^abaate  (-}6o*  C.)  may  be  reached. 
This  is  the  lowest  steady  temperature  which  can  Iw  mainuined  by 
the  e\'aporation  of  tolicf  hydrogen.  .Nt  tluN  timjK  r.iiurr  the  solid 
has  a  density  c>f  about  0  077.  Solid  hydrogen  presents  no  metallic 
characteristics,  such  as  were  predicted  for  it  by  Faraday.  Dumas. 
Graham  and  other  chcntsts  SAd  neither  it  nor  the  Uquid  is  magnetic. 

Thi  AppreoA  l»  Ik*  AhuitOt  Ztro.—Tbt  achievement  of 
Kamcrlingh  Onnes  has  brought  about  the  rcalixalion  of  a 
temperature  removed  only  3*  from  the  absolute  lero,  and  the 
question  n:ii-,.rj:iy  suggests  itself  whether  there  is  any  proKi- 
biliiy  of  a  still  cjoscr  approach  to  lliat  jioiiit.  The  ariiwcr  is 
thai  if,  as  is  not  itnpossiblc.  there  exists  a  gas.  as  yet  unisolatc^ 
which  has  an  atomic  weight  onc-haii  that  of  helium,  that  gat, 
liquefied  in  turn  by  the  aid  of  liquid  hdiuai,  wouid  reader  that 
approach  powible,  though  the  ejtpcrijnattal  diAcukin  «f  tbt 
operation  would  be  enormous  aixi  pezluf*  piflUbkivt.  TM 
tcsutis  of  apariDacDU  beams  ^  «MtiM  Md  «f  ikaaqr 
based  on  tbem  an  alwMi  fa  wUt  n.  Tbe  tkM  cohtna  tlwvit 
tba  oftkd  taaipiwtiine  of  the  gas  which  can  be  Vqticficd  Iqr 
oontimoiis  tgpanrion  tbrough  a  regenerative  cooling  apparattd^ 
the  operation  being  started  from  the  initial  tcm[Krature  sho«« 
in  the  second  columa,  while  the  foun  h  column  gives  the  tcmpeia* 
turc  of  the  resulting  liquid.  It  will  U-  seen  il.ai  by  the  tBc  ol 
liquid  or  solid  hydrogen  as  a  coolmg  agent,  it  should  be  poasiblc 
to  liquefy  a  body  h.ivir  5  a  critical  teinpcraturc  of  about  6' to 
8°  on  the  absolute  scale,  and  a  boiling  point  of  about  4'  or  j% 
while  with  the  aid  of  liquid  helium  at  an  initial  (cmperaturt 
o(  /  «e  could  IkpKfy  a  bo4y  bftvuc  a  oiiical  Unipantan  ai 
a*  and  a  bailim  point  «f  I*. 

TabliIL 


Initial 
Temperature 
Abs.  rVgn-cs, 

Critical 

T<  mm-raturc. 
AU»  Uegrees. 

Boilin;  Pmn; 
Abs.  L>egrees 

(Low  red  heat)  . 

Liquid  air  under 

exhaustion 
Liquid  hydrogen 

Owndb^Hn  I 

7(0 

MS 

7S 

1 

8 
6 

a 

a 

I 

It  is  to  be  rcoiatked.  bowev«r»  Itnl  ctw  m  Ihn 
would  not  bawa  aUaiaad  lbs 


smud  not  bawo  aOaiaad  iIh  afcaalntn  nw^  ani  ha  dui  acvcriir 
bopa  «««  to  do  aaw  b  ia  tnM  ko  mM  oa|r  be  a  very  Aoit 
distaaaa  km  it,  bnt  it  auast  be  iHMhuad  that  in  a  thermo- 


dy nanitr  iHMO  ooe  degree  low  down  the  scale,  say  at  10' absolute, 
is  equivalent  to  30*  at  the  ordinary  ((mperjture,  and  as  the 
cxperimcnlcr  gets  lo lower  and  lower  itnpvMt  litrt.  the  tStfficuhjea 
i-if  fuithcr  aiiv.^rcc  increase,  not  in  aiiihmc;ifai  but  ir  gro- 
mtirica]  progression.  Thus  the  step  l>ctwc*n  the  liqucfartioa 
of  air  and  thai  of  hydtogen  is.tberniodynamically  and  practically, 
Crcatcr  than  that  batwom  tba  [ 
«tair.biitthonnihor«f( 
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the  boQiag<poinls  of  thr  first  pair  of  substances  is  less  than  half 
what  it  i>  in  the  case  of  ihc  srconJ  pair.  But  the  ratio  of  the 
ataohtt*  badiaf-poinU  in  the  first  put  of  subatancc*  it  tt  i  to  4, 
whams  ia  the  second  pair  it  is  ooiy  i  to  j,  aad  U  l»  tUi  Tihie 
that  expresses  the  difficulty  of  the  transition. 

But  tbou(h  Ultima  Thule  nuy  continue  to  mock  the  physidst's 
ffuttw  Jw  iriU  iai«  iod  aavli  mpr  ioc  tnagm  ia  the 
tmrtjrtfaB  rf  Qm  pwpH-  it  mum  at  Om  innmiures 
placed  at  his  comiaaad  hf  Bqaid  air  aad  Iqoid  aad  lolid 
hydrogen.  Indeed,  great  as  k  the  tenlfanental  iaterat  attached 
to  t'(-.c  l.:[:-A  f.i  lion  of  these  refractory  gases,  the  importance  of  the 
aihicvcmc-ni  iiti  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  opens  out  new  fields 
of  research  anti  enormously  widens  the  horizon  of  physical 
science,  enabling  the  natural  phiJovii)!icr  to  study  the  properties 
and  behaviour  of  matter  under  i-ntinly  novt  l  conduiDtis.  \Vc 
propose  to  indicate  briefly  the  general  directions  in  which  such 
faquirics  have  so  far  been  carried  oo,  bnt  before  doing  so  will 
cbU  attcBtioiiioiha  pnrat  of  afaaarMatfwapoMMMd  by  cooled 
chamal.  iriridi  k«tt  that  ueaoft  MMi  linK  ft  aM  vriHble 


Gar  Aitttpdnt  tf  Gkv<MlL-*>l'tfkt  HiMnA  vaa  a|)|iaiwitfy 
the  first  to  diioovcr  that  hot  diaicoal  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  aad  his  obeervations  were  confirmed  about  1770  by  Joseph 

Priestley,  to  whom  he  hai!  ccimmuniralrrl  them.  A  j^rncralion 
later  Theo<lorc  dc  S.ius>jrc  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  subjctt,  and  noted  that  at  ordinary  Irmpcraturcs  the 
absorption  is  accompanied  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 
Among  subsequent  investigators  were  Thomas  Graham  anrl 
Stenhoose,  Faure  and  Silbcrman,  and  Hunter,  the  last-named 
•howiag  that  charcoal  made  from  coco-nut  exhibits  greater 
powers  than  other  varklies.  In  1874  Tait  aad 
r  Ibe  first  time  employed  charcoal  for  the  production  of 
hgr  mIdb  k,  hcatad  to  •  sed  JNat,  to  rfaorb  the 
'  !■  a  tiAt  —liailiiil  hf  C  awmny  paaq>;  aad 
thirty  yean  afterwards  it  oaiiwl  to  the  Utter  faivntigator  to 
try  how  its  absorbing  powers  sre  aflected  by  cooling  it,  with  the 
result  that  he  found  them  to  be  greatly  enhanced.  Some  of  his 
earlier  observations  are  given  in  table  III.,  but  it  must  be  pointed 


Volume 
abaorbrdat 
e*Ceat. 

Volume 
absorbed  at 
-Its*  CM. 

Hydroww^  ******* 

Nilfocm 

Carteaicoaida  ..,,,« 
Ouboafe  oaidtaMd  aayscM 

a  cc 

4 
13 
11 

\i 
SI 

S» 

15  cc. 

135 

150 

'75 
•55 
330 
190 
I9S 

Mt  that  much  larger  absorptions  were  oht.iJncd  irilMqMBtly 
when  it  was  found  that  the  quality  of  the  rharroal  was  greatly 
influtrued  by  the  mode  in  whu  h  it  was  prepar"!,  the  aljs'.  rjitive 
power  being  increased  by  rarboni/ing  the  c<jcu-nut  shell  slowly 
at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  The  results  in  the  table 
vaic  all  obtained  with  the  same  specimen  of  charcoal.  and  llie 
irnlllinaa  «f  the  pan  ibtorbed,  both  at  ordinary  and  at  low 
toHMntam,  ««•  aMmmd  lOMkr  Mandard  conditioab-At 
C..  awl  96*  auB.  fvcMBc^  It  wpftm  thac  at  iW  lower 
temperatim  thcte  is  a  remarkable  increase  of  afeaorpthm  (or 
every  gas,  but  that  the  increase  is  in  general  smaller  as  the 
boiling-points  of  the  various  gases  arc  lower.  Helium  is  con- 
ipiruous  for  the  fact  that  it  is  absorlx-d  to  a  comparatively 
slight  extent  at  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  temperature,  but 
in  this  connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that,  being  the  most 
volatile  gas  known,  it  is  being  treated  at  a  temperature  which 
is  relatively  much  higher  than  the  other  gases.  At  - 185* 
(-85"  ab*.), while  hydrogen  isst about  4)  limn  its  boiling-point 
(jQ^  aba.),  hdium  iaat  about  m  tinea  its  botUafiMiat  U-i*  sbs.), 
•ad  k  ml^  tbmfgrt,  be  aqwctad  that  if  il  «m  talaa  at  a 
( to  that  «f  Ike  bydMpB,  in  at  4  «r  5 


times  its  boiling-point,  or  say  x>*  abs.,  it  would  undergo  much 
greater  absorption.  This  expectation  is  l  omc  uut  by  the  results 
shown  in  table  IV.,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  charcoal  cooled 

Tasls  IV.— Ca>  A  biofption  by  Chanoal  at  Ltm  Tcmpcraluru. 


Hdioak 
Votkof 
Oarboa. 

-185*  C.  (boiling  j»«i-.t  i>l  liiiuid  air)    .  . 
-3IO*C.  (liquid  air  unikr  exhaustion) 
-JSa'C.  (boiling-point  of  liquid  bydlUgtu) 
-258* C.  (»olid  hydrogen)  .... 

a| 
5 

160 
"05 

as* 

in  liquid  -helium  would  absorb  helium  as  freely  as  charcoal 
f'K'led  in  liquid  hydropcn  absorlis  h;,  dropen.  It  ii  found  that  a 
given  specimen  of  charcoal  cooled  in  liquid  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  absorbs  about  equal  voiiuncs  of  those  three  gaica 
(about  260  cc.  per  gramme;  and,  as  the  relatioa  betwcca 
volume  and  temperature  is  nosriy  lineal  at  the  loweM  portiona 
of  akkit  tke  Iqrdraca  or  the  kdiaia  ahiontiaa.  it  ia  a  legitiaiato 
iabnato  tkat  at  a  Mavcmaft  «r  ^  to  <Fabi.  kdiaai  wooU  te 
as  frecljr  abaocbad  by  charcoal  as  hydrogen  is  st  its  boSnf- 
point  and  that  the  boiling-pt^t  of  helium  lies  at  about  $*  abs. 

The  r:'.pidily  with  whirh  -air  is  ahs')rlHi|  li\  fh.in'u.sl  at  185°  C. 
and  under  sma'l  pressures  ii  illubt ra'.cd  liy  table  V.,  which  sbows 
the  rcdui  tiims  of  pressure  effected  in  a  tube  of  looocc.  capacklT 
by  means  of  30  grammes  of  charcoal  cooled  in  liquid  air. 

Tabls  V.—Vdceily  tf  Absorpium. 


Time  of 

Prewure 

Time  ol 

Pressure 

Exhamtioo. 

in  mm. 

Kxha-.jvtiijn. 

in  mm. 

0  lec. 

3190 

60  sec. 

0  W7 

10  „ 

1-371 

3  min. 

0  I5J 

ao  ., 

0-869 

5  .. 

00274 

y>  .. 

0-6J3 

10  m 

0-O0JO5 

0-543 

19  » 

0-00035 

9>  » 

CldKaaf  0€tbuie*  Fnstm.—Fvr  raeafuring  the  gas  eoneea* 
tratioo,  pressure  and  temperature,  u«  may  be  made  of  an  apparatus 

of  the  type  ^hown  In  fi;;  5.  A  ma«.»  of  cHan  nal,  K„  immernctl  in 
liquid  air.  1^  Mnjil.iy  d  |i  >r  1  tn-  |ir  I  lirrsiiiary  e.vh  lustion  of  the  Mc  L.erid 
gauge  G  and  ol  the  charcoal  C,  wbK'h  is  to  t>c  uutl  m  the  at  uiat 
apenmcnt»,  and  it  tJwa  Italad  off  at  S.  The  bulb  ('  i>  then  pUced 
in  a  Urge  tphertcal  vacuum  vesael  cootaininv:  Ii<|uid  oxygen  ulmh 

caa  be  made  to  boil  at  any  definite  temperature  under  ()imiiii-.)>cd 
preasure  which  is  measurrd  by  the  manometer  R,  The  vnhimc  of 
K3»  admitted  into  the  rh.iri  imI  i»  di-iermineti  by  the  hurettp  L)  and 
the  pi(K-ttc  P,  and  the  >  urri  ^jk  jriilm,;  (x'c  luwf'n  j  m  .iirr  at  any 
concentration  and  any  temperature  below  90°  al>».  by  the  gauge 
In  presence  of  charcoal,  and  for  unall  conceniratioas.  great  variations 
are  shown  in  the  relation  between  the  pmaurt  and  tbc  cooceatraiioa 
of  diSomi  gaaea,  sB  at  tlw  same  tempcratws.  Tabte  VL.  givw  the 

TAUt  r  VI. 


Volume 

(Xn  lu->i<)ii 

OccluMon 

ol  <  ..i  . 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

abwrbed. 

I'rcMurc. 

PrcMurv. 

CC. 

asm. 

0 

0-00003 

s 

0  0338 

•  a 

to 

00455 

•  • 

15 

00645 

a  • 

30 

0-0861 

•  * 

as 

o-iios 

JO 

as 

0-IA39 

0.|fi} 

a<flixi|3i 

a>i<7a 

o-ooiio 

500 

OOOJ 1 4 

1000 

0-01756 

1500 

0-03930 

2500 

00A17J 

eomnari«on  between  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ai  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air,  35  grammee  of  CMUteal  besag  employed.  Ii  n  seen  that 
IS  cc.  of  hydrogen  pradaca aaarfy  tkm maeamanv  (o<i645  mm.) 
t.  «i  aiiw^ia  <ii>ift  mm^  iMa  taeak  dma  haw 
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,   _  ,  r>«t  tlie  ttmperature  of  liquid  air.  i»  Ui 

«l  l»»Oiiiiia«»«oiwBMWt  wtifc  that  of  nitwyn.  In  die  ■ 
tteoDacmtntiot»,lartlieimiiiept<etMire,vmfyg(MtIy  vtUi 


tMic  M  it  CMBvUfad  by  UUe  VII..  cvM  tkooglh  the , 
jiot  qiute  eoMUat.  Tbe  tempcntuitt  coiitlqiyed  the 
'       I,  onyti^n  and  caitKm  dNOude. 

Tabis  VIT. 


•re 


Ca*. 

Concmiration 
in  rr  per  ffjn. 

tii  (.  hiifnjial. 

Ppp«urc 
in  mm. 

Temperature 
Al>!ioIuie. 

Helium  .  . 
Hydrosen  .  . 
Hydnvn  .  . 
Nitfofim «  •  * 
Oxyccn  . 
Caroon  dioxide  . 

•'7 

"5 
ajo 
300 

90 

aa 
3i 
at 
1-6 
I'O 
3-6 

M* 

90* 

lltat  ef  Occlutien — lncv«n,i.iv  v.hon  ca'^iarerandenwr]  ioiIh- 
liquid  state  thm  it  evolution  ol  hcai.  and  duriiy  the  atMorplwa  u! 
a  in  rharctwl  or  mv  other  MtladMt  hoiWt  m  iMdioeen  m 
palUHiuin.  the  emount  of  heat  mntnd  twcmt  tMt  of  «im  lique- 
btion.  From  the  relation  berween  oecluMoo-fm^'^ufe'  snd  tempera- 
tare  at  the  Mmc  conrent ration,  tttr  reaction  IxnuK  rweraiUle,  il  i^ 
poMible  to  odoiku  tfi<<  heat  cvnlntion.   Table  VUl.  give*  the 

TAllLt  VIII. 


Concent  ration 
cc.  per  grm. 

Molecular 
Latent  Heat. 

Mean 
TcmprisMure 
AbiolHie. 

Hdium     .  • 
Hydroceo  •  * 

CmSSoii4Io)iM»  '. 

97 
390 

M 

524  4 

J005-6 

ywo 

*•! 
in* 

8j» 
«»• 

ito* 

mean  molccul.ir  latent  hni1«  «f  OCClu^O*  ftmhinK  from  Dewar'« 
p'(ci(<'riwn(»  (or  a  numbfv  of  fflMn,  hevinf  root  intra  lion*  in  the 

f  li  ir.  , .1^  ^1i  i«n.  Ttif  roneenlrUKTfi^  were  m  rcKuI.itu!  .i<  tn  M.irt 
wuh  .III   iiilii.il   r>ri-H,i;rL-  r>i>i  rviA-tilms:  ,\  run.  .il    itir  ri.-|-<<tiM 

boiliot-ftoiots  of  Aydfqgcn.  aiiroecn.  cuiygcn  jtod  carbon  diostdc. 


hy  fin  tiA  of  liquid  RAScs.  uith  or  without 
If  •  vfd  coot  ah)  in;;  liquid  hydrogen  be  fredy  expooett  to  tfer 

atmosphere,  a  rain  01  snow  (solni  air)  .it  nnct  IjcRins  10  fall  iip)on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid;  similarly,  if  one  end  of  a  scaled  tulie 
contttiiiins  ordinar>'  air  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  »anie 
thlnR  happens,  but  since  there  is  now  Bo  new  supply  to  take  the 
pbcc  of  the  air  that  has  been  solulif  1  m  !  .lis  accumubied  in 
the  cooled  portion  of  the  tube,  ibc  t)rc»urc  i»  quickly  ledticed 
to  something  Uke  one-millioalfa  of  «n  stmospbere,  and  a.  vacuum 
itfonaed  of  such  tenuity  that  the  dcctiic  diKbarge  can  bt  made 
with  dif&culty.  Liquid  air  can  be  employed  in  (he 
ii  titt  Mbt.  faaiM  MMfiift  i»  filled  «itb  I 

leormnv.) 
vapour.  Botifsi 
the  liquid  air  it  becomes  possible  t»  obtain  a  bigh  vacunm  wben 

tlic  lube  cont.iins  air  initially.  For  instance,  in  one  cipcriment, 
with  a  bull)  having  a  r.ipacity  of  joo  cc  and  filled  with  air  -it  a 
prtisure  of  alwit  1-7  mm.  .md  at  a  temperature  ol  15'^  C.  when 
an  allarhcii  conHi  riser  with  5  grnmmes  of  rh.irco.xl  was  roole<l 
in  liquiil  air,  the  prc5isure  was  rcduccf!  to  o  0545  mm.  of  mercury 
in  five  miauttM,  to  o-oto^a  oun.  inicDiainutes.too'^ootjQtnm. 
in  thirty  minutes,  and  to  0-00004.7  mm.  in  sixty  minutes.  The 
condenaa  tiiea  betag  cooled  in  liquid  hydngoe  the  pressore  fell 
to  o-ooeeiS4  wm.  ia  ten  minutes,  and  I0  O'SeaeesS  mm.  in  a 
further  ten  wMtce  when  soiid  h/dragm  wvon^loyodM  the 
cooling  «tn**  ead  90  doubU  had  it  Ml  b««  inr  the  pmwre 
of  kydnin  aad  Mttttt  ia  tki  «ir»  w  em  «HiMr  MMeft 
could  he**  been  «f aeled.  AiM(Mr  MuftMtioN  «f  ib*  paott 
of  cooled  charcoal  to  produce  high  vacua  n  affonli  <!  by  a  Crookrs 
radiometer.  If  tbe  instruntent  be  filled  with  helium  at  atmo- 
S(.'h< Tie  prosAure  and  a  charcoiil  I)ulb  atlachrd  to  it  be  Coolod 
ill  liquid  .lir,  the  vanes  rcinaiti  motionless  tvtn  whcnesposiedto 
llio  conccutraled  Uam  ol  an  electric  arc  lamp;  but  if  litiuid 
hydrogen  be  substituted  for  the  liquid  air  rotation  at  once 
sets  in.  U  lien  a  simil.ir  radiometer  was  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
the  attached  charcoal  bulb  was  cooled  in  liquid  air  rotation  took 
placo,  borause  sufTident  of  the  gas  was  absorbed  to  peraii 
motion.  But  when  the  charcoal  wae  cookd  ia  li<|iud  hydnscta 
instead  of  in  liquid  air,  the  absorption iacfCIMd and  CboaoiHCnt^ 
the  iHtBlaciioa  became  ae  high  (hat  tboit  «aa  aa  natiea  <  ' 
the  l%ht  fiioni  the  aic  «■«  dtncUrf  an 
the  vanes.  These  experiments  again  per- 
mit of  an  inference  as  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  helium  .A  (.ill  ni  75'  „  in  the 
lcmper.-\turc  of  the  rtinrrn.^l  bulli,  from 
the  IxiilinR  [Kjint  of  :iir  to  thr  Ixjllmg- 
point  of  hydro>.'rn,  reiUiicd  the  vanes  to 
rest  in  tlic  l  asc  of  tho  ru  liomi  ter  filled 
with  hyiirOKcn;  bencc  it  mi£hi  be  in- 
ferred that  a  fail  of  like  amount  from 
the  boiUi^poiM  of  jQrdrogcn  would 
red«M»  the  vaiaci  •!  the  helium  radio- 
meter to  natt  and  fomwyaetHiy  that  the 
boihng.point  of  heUiin  would  be  about 
S'  abv 

The  vacua  obtainable  by  means  of 
cooled  chatiual  are  h:j;h  thai  it  is 
dlibculi  10  dctcrrnitif  the  }»rcssurts  by  the 
McLcud  i-^auKc.  and  ihu  radiometer  cx- 
perimenu  rticrrcd  10  above  suggested 
the  poasibilily  of  another  means  of 
aactrtaining  such  pressures,  by  dctcrmin- 
{agthc  pressures  below  which  the  radio- 
met  er  would  aot  qiia.  The  fotloanai  ea|ieriBicnt  shows  how  tbe 
limit  of  pfemncfaabaaHcMabtwIlqrRlcfanccio  the  pressures 
of  mercuiy  vapour  which  have  hem  ««]r  tt/tuatdf  determined 
thrxHijjh  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  Tb  a  fatSonmcr  (fig.  6) 
with  siiarhrd  chariK.iI  ln;ll)  B  ujs  scaled  a  tul*  ending  in  a 
small  bulb  .\  rr.nl. wnuip  .1  gl'illuK  o(  rncfcury.  The  radiotrveter 
arvl  bull.  It  wcrr  (K-alcd.  i-\bau;,tid  and  ri}iia;f<lly  waslicd  out 

nith  pure  oxyprn  gas.  and  then  the  mercury  was  allowed  to  dmil 


Fic.  6. 
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MrMBttfaM  into  Uwchuml  coaled  in  Uqvid  air.  Oa 
to  tke  dectik  beui  tlw  wnw  Imum  to  ififai,  ban 
atelkBMbA«MCooledialii|rildi.  mkm,  hmmnu,  the 
M  Kinoad  b)r  plsciiig  ths  Mb  in  Bqoid  water,  tiw 

PI  to  move  *Sfun,  and  in  the  particvUr 
Matd  this  wu  found  to  happen  when  the 
of  till-  mercury  harl  risen  to  -33'  C. 
ling  to  a  pressure  o(  about  one  fifty-millionth 
of  an  atmosphere. 

For  wa&bing  out  the  radiometer  with  oxygen  the 
arrangement  in  fig.  7  is  convenient    Here  A 

is  a  bulb  containing  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  when 
heated  giveaof  pure  oxygen;  C  is  again  the  radiometer 
■ad  B  tte  ckHsoa  biilk.  71»  rids  tub*  B  b  Sor  tto 


dense*  Ihert  in  the  M>li<1  «tate.  When  a  small  f  ractkm  of  the  eontenti 
of  B  ha*  thus  di^tiltpcj  over,  d  is  tunird  50  .\s  t  i  rinse  the  pavvige 
between  D  and  b  ami  open  that  between  D  and  e,  with  the  mult 
that  the  ga*  in  D  i*  pumped  out  by  the  mercury-pump,  shnwn 
dwgnmmatically  at  f,  aloog  th«  tube  •  (which  is  immetied  in  tlw 


Analytic  Uses. — Another  Important  xxse  of  liquid 
gases  is  an  analytic  agents,  and  for  this  purpose 
liquid  air  is  becoming  an  .ilmosi  t-^scnlut  Libv.rjlory 
reagent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ci>iivi'iiu,Til  agents  lor 
drying  gases  and  for  their  i)urifRa;K)n.  1(  a  mixture 
of  gases  be  subjected  to  the  temperature  ol  liquid 
air,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  constituents  that  .nrc  more 
able  than  air  will  be  reduced  to  liquid,  while 
Chat  are  less  condensable  will  either  remain  as 
•  PHMi  nridM  «c  IM  iliMniTriil  in  the  Uquid  obtained 

la  tke  lam  aay  bo  ttpuntod  by  fractional 
..  _  .        ■  -  the 


The 


oCdM 

raidiie  m$f  be  further 
differentiated  by  the  air 

of  still  lower  tempera- 
tures, such  as  arc  ob- 
tainable by  liquid  hy- 
drogen. An  app.irntus 
suth  :is  ihi-  follow ing 
can  be  used  to  separate 
both  the  less  and  the 
volatile  gases  of 
atmosphere,  the 
being  obtaiocd 
from  their  mMob  In 
Hf^H  air  fegr  tectionai 
ditrin>tinn  nt  low  prr$- 
and  separation  of 
the  condensable  part  of 
the  distillate  by  cooling 
in  liquid  hydroRen,  while 
the  latter  arc  rxlractcil 
from  the  residue  of  liquid  air,  after  the  disiiUatioa  of  the  first 
inction,  by  .allowing  it  to  <<i|i(MMlO  glldllWbr  at  •  lMip»itBre 
lieiBg  only  very  »k>wly. 

In  fig-  8>  A  represent*  a  vacuum-iadbeted  wmhI,  eentaining 
liquid  atr;  this  can  be  made  to  bc»l  at  rediired  preMure  and  there 
fore  be  lowered  in  temperature  by  means  o(  an  air  pump.    '  ' 

lel  ' 


FlO.  7. 


ihith  is 


in  communication  with  the  vessel  through  the  pipe  s.    The  li<]uid 
tKiilcd  away  i»  rcploniiht-d  when  necetsary  from  the  rr^  r^oir  C,  p 
being  a  valve,  worked  by  handle  g,  by  which  the  flow  along  r  u 
tthited.  The 


icgnuted. 
municate*  with  tM 


B|  immencd  in  Uw  liquid  air  of  A,.com- 

 Maphsre  by     bene*  when  the  tempenture 

of  A  falls  under  exhaustion  below  that  of  liquid  air,  the  contents 
of  B  condense,  and  if  the  Mop-cock  m  i*  kept  <>pen,  and  m  what,  air 

from  the  outride  is  continurnir-1y  sucked  in  until  B  it  full  of  liquid, 
which  cont.iiin  in  viluiiuti  the  whole  of  the  mo*t  volalilo  i  ni 
the  atmosphere  which  have  passed  in  through  S.  At  this  »tagc  o( 
the  operation  «te  dosed  and  NOfMMed,  a  passage  thus  bcinc  opened 
along  b  from  A  to  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  seen  e«  the  left 


side 


lire.    Here  E  is  a  vacuum  vcnel  containing  liquid 


 "of  the  figui  _  _ 

hydrxwen,  and  d  a  thrre-w.^y  cot  k  bv  which  communication  can  be 
established  cither  btwetn  b  and  D,  tictwcen  b  and  r,  the  tube  lead- 
ing to  the  sparkine-tube  (,  or  between  D  ,ind  e.  If  now  d  is  arranged 
•o  that  there  i*  a  free  passage  from  b  to  I),  and  the  stopncock  •  also 
o(K  nnl,  the  eas  diaaolvcd  in  the  liquid  in  B,  tocetbcr  with  some  of 
the  moct  volatile  part  of  that  liquid,  quickly  diatib  over  Into  D. 
vIMilsataMcbloinrMBpentMinnnB.  ■ddaiM>«lllca»> 


Isr  PiKtlootI  INaiSlatie>a 


liqiiii!  hydrogen  in  order  that  any  more  rpnders.nhle  pas  carried 
aUji'is  by  the  current  may  l)e  frozen  out)  ii>  tin-  irkiiK;  iulx'  nr 
tubes  I,  where  it  can  bt  examined  spectrotcopicaily.  When  the 
apparatus  is  used  to  sspaima|  the  Isait  volatile  put  of  the  |SSM 
in  the  at  moapbeee,  the  vaaad  E  and  it*  cantenu  are  ooUtted.  anq  the 
tube  h  made  to  communicate  with  the  pump  through  a  number  of 
iparking-tube*  which  can  be  sealed  off  lucceanvely.  The  nhrogcn 
and  oxygen  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  in  0  are  allowed 
to  evaporate  gradually,  the  tenii-.  r.uari'  It  in.;  l:i  (■(  low  to  as  to 
check  the  evaporation  of  gaie*  leas  volatile  than  oxygen.  When 
most  of  the  oxygea  and  nitrogen  have  thw  been  removed,  the  »top- 
cock  «  Is  dowi,  and  the  tubes  parthlly  exhausted  by  the  pump; 
»pectroicopie  e«a«lMllM  is  ■ode  of  tn 


pectroicopie  e«a«lMllM  is  node  of  the  pt«  they  coataio,  aid 
repeated  from  tinwtotfiaaMmocc  gas  is  allawcd  to  evaporate  fiMO 

B.  The  general  sequence  of  spectra,  apart  from  those  of  nitrogen, 

oxygen  and  carbon  compounds,  which  arc  never  eliminated  by  the 
process  of  distillation  alone,  !«  a*  follows:  The  spectrum  of  argon 
first  appears,  followed  by  the  brightest  (green  and  yellow)  rays  of 
krypton.  Then  the  intensity  o(  the  aigon  spectrum  wanes  and  it  gives 
way  to  that  of  krypton,  until,  as  Rungc  observed,  when  a  LcydsA 
jar  is  in  the  circuit,  the  capillary  p.irt  of  the  sparking-tube  has  0 
nvK-nifu  I'nl  blue  colour,  »hiU-  ih<-  wide  ends  are  briehf  p.ile  yi  Il'>w. 
Wnlnnit  a  jar  the  tuK-  i^  n<' irly  \khite  in  the  middle  an<i  yi  '.l<.w 
atxjut  the  poles.  As  di5>tillai  ion  proceeds,  the  temperature  oi  the 
vei.Mrl  runt ainin^  thi-  residue  of  Ii<)uid  air  being  allowed  to  rise  slowiyt 
the  brighten  (j(rcen)  lay*  of  xenoo  bcj^in  to  ajipcar,  and  the  krypton 
rays  soon  diecwt| 

btH  n  g  SupciBfldiO 

hy  ihnse  of  aenoo. 
At  this  ^t.ige  the  ^ 
capillary  part  of  ~ — ^.-s 

the  s[xarkin^-tube  ' 
is,  with  a  lar  in 
circttit«  •  MBtaak 
green,  8M  It  te- 
mains  green, 
though  less 
brilliant.  U  the 
jar  is  removed. 

An  improved 
form  of  appentue 
for  the  fractfcmao 
tion  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  9^ 
The  E.i»c»  to  be 
<f  I'  I'^'teti.  that  is, 
the  least  volatile 
part  of  atmo* 
spheric  air,  cotar 
the  bulb  B  from  a 

gasholder  by  the  Fitt.  9/-»Apparatus  for  contintMis! 
tube  a  with  (top-  Examination, 
cock  c.  B,  which  ....  .  .   «  ^ 

b  maintained  at  a  low  temperature  by  being  immened  m  liqtlM 
hydrogen.  A,  boillac  nodar  reduced  pressure,  in  turn  coaumiol* 
catcs  through  the  tribe  ft  and  8top<Mk  4  with  a  sparldar^ 
«r  ««bw/s  aad  w  m  «iw^  «  «iih  a  aiiii  iiiil  19» 
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MM  the  appuaMa,  itaiMock  «  m  doMd  and 
alfcnml  M  pn»  (ram  tht  jMtMtdcr  into  B, 
dmiM  in  tw  lolid  fofm.   sioD-cack  t  then  I 


•tOfMOck ^  k  doMd  and  c  opened,  and  rjs 
laliaUcr  into  B,  where  it  ii  c»n- 
_  ofxack  <  then  being  closed  and  i 

opened,  gas  pasws  into  the  exhau?.(c<l  tutie  1,  where  it  is  ex,imirn«d 
wilh  the  sjieurns.;.!!*--  11;.;-  \i^r<l  ll  i  .iit.iin-.  \i<\ii\^\  .lir,  in  nliiih 
the  tube  1 1>  immersed  in  urdi  r  lu  condense  v.i[iour  i>(  mcrcur>'  which 
trould  otherwise  pass  (rom  the  pump  into  the  spjrking-tubc.  The 
■uooTM  of  (he  operation  o(  tcparatins  aU  the  gaict  wluch  occur  in 
air  and  which  boil  at  different  tenmtMitMwn,  dipwiil  M  Imnlm 
the  temperature  of  B  as  low  as  poaaibk,  U  win  t«  MiWemooJ  mm 
the  (ollowinft  consideration  ; — 

The  pressure  p,  o(  a  G,  alio\-e  the  same  rtuterlal  in  the  liquid 
■tatei  at  Umperattun  T,  i*  given  approximately  by  the  (orauila 

where  A  and  B  are  ooostam*  for  tki  ■■■ 
other  |u  C  tho  iormuU  will  be 


Pari 


Now  for  argon,  krypton  and  wnon  respectively  the  value*  of  A 
81*  4-7Ba.  6-973  and  6-963,  and  those  o(  0  arc  33<;,  496-3  and 
669-9;  lo  that  (or  thcte  aubstancea  and  many  other*  A-Ai  i* 

ahny*  a  RnoH  quantity,  while         b  considerable  and  increaK* 

as  T  diminishes.  Henee  tbe  ratio  of  o  to     iocreaaea  rapidly  as  T 

dimini-(he-s,  and  by  e\'aporating  all  tne  (.iwa  (rom  ihc  Kjlid  »t.Hi», 
and  keepini;  the  sulid  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  jx)<sibk-,  the  gas 
that  is  taken  off  by  the  mercurial  pomp  first  consists  m.iinly  <j(  ilic 
substance  which  ha*  the  lowest  botling  point,  in  this  case  nitriteen, 
and  is  aucoeeded  with  comparative  iibrn|Xncss  by  the  gas  which 
kH  tiM  next  higher  boilini;  p-^int.  Examination  of  the  spectrum 
hi  tlw  tparkins-tube  cattily  rexe.ib  the  change  from  one  gas  to 
an'tlhrr,  and  when  that  is  observed  the  reservoirs  into  which  the 
R.iM  T  .irc  |*ui:i|ie<i  can  be  changed  arvd  the  Iran  ions  stored  !<-(i,ir.'.tely. 
Or  aevtral  :9p.irkiiig-tube*  may  be  arranged  ao  as  to  form  parallel 
oommunicntions  between  b  and  r.  and  caa  teMOMMiVfljrMml  all 
at  the  desired  stages  of  (mctionation. 

Analytical  cii-r  ri  i.m  ificn  he  performed  slill  more 
conveniently  with  the  help  of  charcoal,  taking  advantage  of  the 
lelcitivc  character  of  it*  absorption,  the  general  law  of  which  is 
that  the  more  volatile  the  gas  the  less  is  it  abaoibed  at  a  given 
tenpentttie.  Una  following  are  some  cxampka  ef  Its  employ 
■MDt  for  tUt  pHcpoM.  If  k  be  required  to  iepaimttUMbdiun 
wUcb  b  oftn  fovBd  in  fMea  (tven  ofl  by  a  tlHrml  Ming, 
fhqr«i9nb|Ktad  lotlietctk>oidMmTiwl«ii>fodi>il>liqpd  air. 
lk»iiMdlbtkeatimr|ittaa«f  llletaMwofotifecMiHtu^  it. 
•II  wcapt  hydrogen  and  helium.  The  gaseous  residue,  with  the 
•ddhioBof  oxygen,  is  then  sparke<l,  and  the  water  thus  formed  is 
removed  tO(;t-lher  wilh  the  excess  of  oxygen,  when  helium  aUme 
remains.  Or  the  s<  [laration  may  be  eflectctl  by  a  method  of 
fractionation  as  described  ..tiove.  To  separate  the  mi>st  volatile 
ooostitucnU  of  the  atmosphere  an  apparatus  such  as  that  shown 
tofC.ioMqrbetnpfoy«d.  lBaMapcrinNBK«lkklld«,iAtii 


■S 


tbe  graduated  gas-lioller  P  to  the 
iflf  duoodcoaJad  in  Uquid  air, 
ttbeocbed  to  dte  sparking-tubc 
AB.  vUAted  a  small  diarcoal  bulb  C  attached,  showed  the  C 
ana  P  Hmm  of  hydrogen,  the  yellow  and  some  of  the  orange  lines 
of  neon  and  the  yellow  and  green  of  hdiuni.  By  using  a  iCLond 
charcoal  vessel  E,  with  slop-cocks  at  H,  I,  J,  K  and  L  lo  facdilalc 
tiianipulatiiin.  rorisidirablc  quantities  of  the  most  volatile  gases 
can  be  culkxlcd.  After  the  ch.irLMal  ia  !•'  has  been  saturated, 
lhestop<o>.k  K  IS  (.l.i-.e  l  .li  d  I  .1:11:  I  •-»■  o(Knid  for  a  short  lime, 
to  allow  the  less  oondcssabla  (aa  ia  k  to  be  sucked  talo  ihosMCNMl 


con  ietisor  I)  along  with  some  portion  of  air.  The  condenser  E 
is  tlien  taken  out  of  the  liquid  air,  lieated  qukldy  to  15°  C.  to 
expel  the  occluded  air  and  replaced.  More  air  is  then  pa»ed  in, 
and  by  repealing  the  operation  several  times  50  litres  of  air 
can  be  ircatfld  ia  a 
which  will  I 

of  tlw  ait. 

The  less  vofotfle  comtilwata  of  tho  itewsphere,  krypton  and 

xenon,  may  be  obtained  by  leading  a  current  of  air,  purifi  d  1  ■ 
passage  through  a  series  of  tubes  cooled  in  liquid  air,  throu>;h  .. 
charcoal  c.ind'-n -or  al-.o  cooled  in  .-lir.    The  condenser  is 

then  ren-ioscd  and  placed  in  solid  caiUm  dioxide  at  -78'  C. 
The  RAs  thai  comes  otT  is  allowcil  to  e^t.ipc,  but  uh  it  remains 
in  the  charinal  is  got  out  by  healing  and  cxltaustton,  the  carl>oa 
compiv.jiidi  a;id  oxygen  arc  removed  and  the  residue,  consisting 
of  nitrogen  wilh  krypton  and  xenon,  is  separated  into  iu  coo* 
Hitticnts  by  condensation  and  fractionation.  Another  method 
is  to  cover  a  few  huadred  sraaunes  of  chanoal  wjUoldlifMaic, 
which  is  alloved  t>  ovaponue  ibi4f  ^  ^  Avaatd  naMB 
vessel;  the  fua  NoiaiaiBf  ia  Iha  AuiMl  aM  ifoM  UMMi  ia 
the  maaarr  teeriM  alMNik 

Charoool  onaUes  a  aiittiite  containing  a  hi^h  percentage  of 
oxygen  lo  be  extracted  from  the  atmosphere.  In  one  cjtpcrimeni 
SO  grammes  of  it ,  after  being  healed  and  exhausted  were  allowed 
to  absorb  air  at  -iS^°  C;  some  5  or  6  litres  were  taken  up  ia 
ten  minutes,  and  it  ihcn  presumably  containe  1  air  of  the  com- 
fwiition  of  the  atmosphere,  i  e.  :o%  oxygen  and  So";,  nitrogen, 
as  shown  in  fig.  II.  Bui 
when  more  air  was  passed 
ovt^r  it,  the  portion  that  was 
not  absorbed  was  faaad  to 
consist  of  about  9S%  altfO* 
ten,  showing  that  MCMi  of 
oxygen  was  bdaf  I 

and  ia  tha  aaaaa  of  a  few     no.  tt. 
hours  tha  oeelvded  gat 

attained  a  new  and  apparently  definite  composition  exhibited 
in  fig.  II.  When  the  charcoal  containing  this  mixture  wis 
transferred  to  a  vacuum  vessel  and  allowed  to  warm  up 
slowly,  the  successive  litres  of  gas  when  collected  and  analysed 
Mpaiaiety  sliowcd  the  following  composition: — 

1st  litre  i8-5'.i  oxj-gcn 

and  litre     .....  /o-li'i 

inl  litre  53-oV 

4th  litre  7»oj 

Sth  till*  79«4 

uh  Ntrs  &I-0) 

CaJorimelry. — Certain  li(iuid  Rases  lend  themselves  convenl- 
enlly  10  the  construction  of  a  i  .lonnictcr,  in  which  the  hi.il  in 
weighed  f^uantitics  of  any  substaticc  with  which  it  is  desired 
to  exiH-rimeiit  m.iy  lie  tr.e.isund  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  gas 
they  arc  able  lo  evaporate.  One  adv.mtafse  of  this  method  is 
that  a  great  range  of  temperature  is  avaibbU'  v,  V'i  Uoiiid  air, 
oxygen,  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  is  employed  as  ihe  calonmetric 
substance.  Another  n  the  relatively  large  quantity  of  gas 
yiekkd  by  the  «va|wration,  as  may  ba  soca  Icoai  ubto  uL* 

Tabik  IX. 
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m 


IWIOiia 

Unuid  VotuOK 
ol  1  snm  *t 
IMtacPaau 

Lsuatlbat 

VataMalCa 
•t  CaB4 

J  60  nm  per 
■rsm  CskMie 
tacc 

Sulphuroui^acid 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Ethylene  .• 
Oxygen      .  . 
Nitrogen  . 
Hydmaeo  .  . 
Helittm      .  . 

+  lo'C. 
-  78  0 
-1030 
— i8a-5 
-19S.6 
-asa-s 

— 309<O 

07 

0-65  (solid) 

17 
0^ 
••3 

r-o 

97 -O 

II9-0 
Syo 

its-o 
tj-e 

3« 
36 
70 

•1:2 

♦SO-o 

which  shows  the  special  physical  const.ints  of  the  vario-as  gasn 
that  are  of  importance  in  calorimciry.    In  consequence  it  is 
easy  lo  i!t  i>  cl  j'4  gram  caloric  wilh  liquid  ttr  SaA  I 
gna  calodo  wiuii  ii«iid  hydiOBca. 
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 ^  (fig.  13)  CMuiiU  et  s  Iwie  VMumn  vnid  A.  of 

t  or  3  Htict*  opacity,  containins  liquid  air,  in  which  it  inaencd  a 
tmalkr  vacuum  vessel  D.  of  55-^^0  ex.  capacity,  ha%iiic  mmIcJ  to 

it  a  long  narrow  tuln;  G  tint  iiri'jccts  above  the  mouth  of  A  anil  i* 
hdd  in  place  by  ionic  loowly  |>acked  cotton  wi>ol.  To  the  top  of 
this  tube  the  tr^t  tulio  C.  containine  the  m.iteri  il  umJer  irivcstiea- 
tiooi  ia  connected  by  a  piece  of  flexible  rubber  tubing  U :  thi$  eiuue* 
CtOtedMWMtOthrDW  a  piece  or.  *  ' 


into  the  ealorimeter.  An  iinprovvd  form  ot  this  receptacle,  attached 
to  B  bv  a  rtexible  tube  at  D',  ii  »hown  at  C.  In  thin  P  is  a  wire 
movubfe  thr^-nh  a  cork  Q  and  ha\  in^  at  its  end  a  hook  by  which  a 
piece  (>f  the  »ub<tance  under  examination  can  be  puUed  op  and 
dropped  into  B.  In  tha  abawtCB  ot  other  mi  1  MiipitiiU  llw  wthita  ui  1 
is  at  the  tempetstui*  o(  the  nam,  biit  when  lower  Mliil  tcmpera- 
tureis  are  dcured  a  vacuum  vessel  H  oontaininR  solid  carbonic  acid, 
liqui'l  ethylene,  air  or  other  ca»,  can  be  place<l  to  envelop  C  or  C. 
or  t:i.;li<  r  temperatures  may  be  obtained  by  fillini;  the  surrourulin? 
vrsscl  witli  \.i|>iiur  iif  water  or  other  liquiils.  The  gas  voUtili/eil  in 
U  is  conveyed  by  a  side  tube  E  to  be  collected  in  a  graduated  rcoeivcr 
F  over  water,  oil  or  other  liqtiid.  if  liqaid  hydrogwi  ia  to  bt  OKd 
a*  the  catorimetric  aubstance  the  Instnimcnt  mn«t  be  ao  modified 
U  to  prevent  tht  Oldinar>'  atmosphere  from  entering  G,  and  to 
that  end  a  current  of  h>-dro«en  S4ii>plir«l  (mm  a  Kipp  apparatus  is 
arraneetl  to  flow  continuoui^ly  throi;;ch  D  and  E  until  the  momcfrt 
of  m  ikiri^  the  experiment,  when  it  1-^  tut  \ty  a  suitahSe  st.iji  to,  k. 
In  this  case  the  outer  vessel  mii!>t  cuiilaiii  liquid  hydrogen  instc^ld 
of  liquid  air. 

Dcwu  tiscd  pure  metallic  lead  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
definite  amounts  of  heat  to  liquid  gas  calorimelers  of  this  kind, 
that  iBCtal  being  selected  on  the  ground  of  the  small  variAtion  in 
its  ^Mcific  heat  at  low  tempcralurcs.  He  was  thus  able  to 
dctemiiM  Uic  latent  heaU  of  evaponlioo  of  liqvid  csygen, 
■Hfovn  «ad  fawlwuw  Undijf  $t  thdr  bofliag  pobts,  aad  he 
«ba«acgiaiBBitli»»pBdicliwttot»liii»aM»>«r 
and  organic  bodiet.  ami  ti  flona  fnaa  to  thaaoUd  aUte,  anch  as 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia.  Perhaps  his 
most  intcrisiing  results  were  those  which  showed  the  variation 
in  the  i^i'etific  licais  of  diamond,  grapli'ic  .iriil  ice  .is  typical 
bodies  (table  X.).  With  Professor  Cuik  he  used  both  the  liquid 
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oxygen  and  the  liquid  hydrogen  calorimeter  for 
measurements  of  the  rate  at  which  radium  bromide  gives  Ottt 
energy  ai  low  tcni|"- lauitci.   Tlu  i|i..intiiy  'if  ihc  s.ili  available 
ms e-4a gram, and  ihc  iherm  il  evolutions  were  as  Igliows:— 
Gas  evoU-ed  Calories 


Liquid  oxygen  . 

Li(|uid  hydrogen 
Melting  tee  . 
Liquid  oxygen  . 


per  muuttc. 
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The  ap^MMlliMMMMi  heat  evolution  at  the  temperature  of 

liquid  hydrogen  was  probably  due  to  the  calorimeter  l>cing  too 
small;  hycirogcn  spray  was  thus  carried  away  with  the  gas, 
making  the  volume  of  gas  too  great  and  inferentially  also  the 
heat  evolved. 

Llqtiid  air  and  liquid  hydrogen  calorimeters  open  up  aa 
almost  unlimited  field  of  research  in  the  dolmaiaation  of  1 
heats  and  other  thermal  constants,  and  are  certain  to 
common  laboratory  instruments  for  such  purposea. 

Ckemkal  itdtML— By  citicaaacaUdMnial«dktti»< 
ously  reduced,  tkoa^  it  not  to  aB  CMH  ba  I 
avca  at  the  bwest  tempctaturca  yet  attained;  one  reaaoa  for 
thb  diminution  of  activity  may  doubtless  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  in  such  conditions  most  sulv  lancis  are  scilid,  that  is,  in 
the  state  least  favourable  to  chemical  combination.  Thus  an 
electric  pile  of  5<i.Jium  and  carbon  ceases  to  yield  a  current  when 
immersed  in  liquid  oxygen.  Sulphur,  iron  and  other  subsl.inccs 
can  be  made  to  bum  undt  r  the  surface  of  liquid  oxygen  if  the 
combustion  is  properly  established  before  the  sample  is  im- 
mersed, and  the  same  it  true  of  a  fragment  of  diamond.  Nitric 
oiide  in  the  gascotis  condition  combines  instantly  with  free 
oqrfEB,  producing  the  highly-coloured  gas,  nitric  pemdde,  but 
in  the  aolid  coadition  it  ba  plaead  in  oanlact  with  liquid 
oxyfcn  without  ikmia§  «qr  ifpa  of  dieaiical  aetioau  It  tka 
combinatloa  of  a  pottlQAtl  tka  atixture  is  staitedbgr  < 
of  tempeiature,  tiiaB  datanliaB  may  take  place  1  ~ 
cooled  mass.  The  staMlity  of  cndothcrmic  bodica  lik0  nitric 
oxide  and  ozone  at  low  temperatures  requires  further  invcatii^- 
lion.  The  behaviour  of  fluorine,  which  m.iy  ]>c  ri  gardcd  as  the 
most  active  of  the  elements,  is  instructive  in  this  respect.  As  a 
gas,  cooled  to~iSo°  C.  it  loses  the  power  of  attacking  glass, 
similarly  silicon,  borax,  carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  at  the 
s.iriiL'  li  Dificraturc  do  not  be  iTnie  iru  auiicitciil  iu  an  atmosphere 
of  the  gas.  Passed  into  liquid  o\yK<-n,  the  gas  dissolves  and 
imparts  a  yellowish  tint  to  the  liquid;  if  the  oxygen  has  been 
exposed  lo  (he  air  for  some  hours,  the  fluorine  ptoduces  a  wldla 
tlocculent  piedpitaic,  widdi  if  separated  by  filtaitog  daihpatoi 
with  violaasa     tlw  UmptmHan  rim.  It  mmm  l»  be  • 

andtiwcvohiltaiaf  ||^,  wUtodkadlnclbMaf  ajitalhydnigcn 

upon  its  surface  is  immediately  followed  by  combination  and  a 
flash  of  flame.  Even  when  the  point  of  a  tube  containing  solid 
fluorine  is  b8altaB«C«Bdvlqpldl|fdnpH,avietaitaiiptariaa 

ensues. 

Photographic  Action — The  .irtion  of  liicht  on  photogT.ipfelt 
plates,  though  greatly  diminished  at  — i&o",  is  far  from  being 
in  abeyance;  an  Eastman  film,  for  instance,  remains  fairly 
sensitive  at  — aio*.  At  the  still  lower  temperature  of  liqtiid 
hydrogen  the  photographic  activity  to  jadwced  to  about  half 
what  it  is  at  that  of  liquid  air;  in  other  words,  about  10% 
of  tbe  ori|inal  amsitivity  remains.  EzperlmcnU  carried  out 
with  aa  iacaadwcent  lam,  a  BBdum  btiib  aad  tha  tiitii  niakt 
s]>ark  hvm  aMMMrina  aad  cadarinai,  to  dlievvfr  afc  «bal 
''is^aiwtf  from  tba  source  of  light  the  plates  must  be  plaead  to 
order  ta  icccfve  aa  equal  photographic  impression,  yidM  Ihi 

tottbtoXI. 

TamXI. 
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It  appeaia  that  the  photographic  action  of  both  the  incaa* 
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lihMfMlm  tui  llAMQIHNt  WHImIm  M  S  |lMHbMV9Ce&t  glow, 
•nd  tut  If  the  tikte  cgntd  fee  dtvctoped  at  ■  low  temperature 

It  would  show  no  effect,  ihc  photographic  action  takinp!  place 
subsequently  through  an  iiitcni.il  jihoiphoresiencc  in  the  film 
duiiiiR  the  time  it  ii  liiMting  up.  Wuh  regard  to  tlie  Iraniparenty 
©f  bodies  to  ihc  K6ntgcn  radiation  .at  low  temperatures,  small 
tub<>s  of  the  same  bore,  filled  with  liquid  argon  and  chlorine, 
potassium,  pliatpbarus,  altuninium,  st^on  aod  sulphur,  were 
e^joscd  at  the  temperature  of  liqttid  air  (in  order  to  keep  the 
Hid  chlorine  iM^,  in  fireat  of  a  photographic  plute 
frith  a  sheet  «f  ilmnliiliini.  to  an  X-ray  bu!l>.  'i 
of  the  iltiaenui  M  ■nttkood  BopitMBts  tkt  Older  oX 
htxmdng  tp&dty  obMrvsi  la  tfa*  ibirfaw.  ShUnm  and 
IqoM  oiycBa  and  air,  wknm  Md  aitde  mMes,  proved  mudi 
enow  transparent  (hwi  (MorfneC  T^bes  tt  potassium,  argon  and 
Uquid  chlorir.c  showed  no  very  marked  difTorence  of  density  on 
the  photogr.iphic  pl.iles.  Ii  appears  that  argon  is  relatively 
more  opaque  to  the  Kontpcn  radiation  than  either  oxygen, 
Eiiroj^t  n  or  stKliuro,  and  is  on  a  Icvrf  with  potassium,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  aluminium  and  sulphur.  This  f.ict  ni.iy  be  regarded 
as  supporting  the  view  thai  tlic  atomic  weight  oi  arguo  is  twice 
its  density  relative  to  hydrogen,  since  in  general  the  opacity  of 
elcmenu  in  the  solid  state  increases  with  the  atomic  weight. 

Pkaipkomuaet^ViMigibimaagtaifbi^  adciam,  which 
are  luminoos  at  oR£nai7  Icaqicntuni,  Md  wfaoat  Hniiekm  of 
Hgiit  is  inoeaed  bjr  hartiog^  etmab  to  be  bnbMt  if  coded  to 
-icf  C  But  their  li|^  energy  is  men^  HBdened  Jatcnt,  not 
dntfoycd,  by  such  ctdd.  tad  they  still  ntain  fhc  capacity  of 
taking  in  light  energy  at  the  low  temperature,  to  br  e\  oK  t-d  again 
when  they  are  warmed.   At  the  tcmperatureof  liquid  air  m.iny 

bodies  iKCoine  phosphorescent  which  do  not  exhibit  the  pheno- 
inpnon  at  all.  or  only  to  a  very  sh>;ht  extent,  at  ordinary  lem- 
ptr;ituies,  f  i;  ivoty.  i.uliarubber,  eps  shells,  feathers,  tott<in- 
Wuoi,  p^pcr,  nitilk,  gulattne,  wiiite  ul  egg,  <kc.  Ui  ticiitiite  chemical 
oompoimds,  the  plaiinocyanides  among  the  inorganic  bodies 
seem  to  yield  the  moM.  bniliant  eficcta.  Crystab  of  awmeoioBi 
platinocyanide,  if  stinrakted  by  eiposure  to  the  ultn^violet 
ndiaUon  oi  the  ckctrk  arc— or  better  still  of  a  mercury  vapour 
kmp  In  qawtp  wWla  kept  wekuaai  with  Kqutd  air,  may  be 

J  as  they  arc  kept  cold,  but 
the  liquid  air  evaporates 
and  the  temperature  rises.  Among  organic  bodies  the  pheno- 
menon is  particularly  well  marked  with  the  ketonic  compounds 
and  others  of  the  same  type.  The  ihloro-,  bromo-,  iodo-, 
sulpho*  and  tiiUo  con,puuiid>  show  very  Lttle  cllect  .as  a  rule. 
The  activity  of  the  akol.Ciis,  which  i.*  usually  considerable,  is 
destroyed  by  the  adibtion  of  a  liiiie  iodiiie.  Cultured  sails,  &C., 
are  mostly  inferior  in  activity  to  white  ones.  When  the  lower 
temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  emp]''>yed  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  phosphorescence  under  light  stimulation  a:>  compared 
frith  that  ofaeerwodtnih  liqttid  air.  The  iadi»4ctive  bodice,  like 
mdlim,  iihMi  eiliflrii  ieU-hintnoiity  bi  the  dark,  HMdnlidN 


Sona  (syatali  beeeoie  for  •  time  edr4Hadne«s  when  idaeed  fa 

liquid  hydrogen,  because  the  high  electric  stimulation  due  to 
the  cooling  causes  actual  electric  dbchargcs  between  the  crystal 
m<ilcculcs.  'I  his  phenomenon  is  very  pronounced  with  nitrate 
of  uiatiium  and  some  platir.ocyani  li-s.  anrl  conlinR  such  cryst.ils 
even  to  the  teui[>er.iture  of  liquid  .lir  is  suft'icirnt  to  develop 
marked  ekcirical  and  luiniauus  eUecL»,  which  iftrc  •ig«iin  observed, 
when  the  crystal  is  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  during  iu  return  to 
Bormal  temperature.  Since  both  liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid 
air  are  good  electrical  insulators,  the  fact  that  electric  discharges 
take  place  in  them  proves  that  the  electric  pouniial  geacnted 
toribeeDoliacnMutbeveryhlih.  Aciyiialeifi^raiaofiifaidnBi 
Indeed  KAf  so  highly  charged  eleeukaH/  that  it  refuse*  to  sink 
hi  Hquio  air,  although  its  density  is  timn  greater,  but  Sticks 
to  I  t.e  side  <'f  the  v.MUijtn  \  esicl.  :\nd  rcrpiires  for  its  displacement 
a  distinct  pull  (.n  the  silk  thread  to  which  it  i>  altachetl.  Such 
a  (ryslal  quickly  removes  clouriinew  (r<;im  liquid  air  by  atlrjctliiR 

all  the  suspended  particles  to  its  surface,  just  as  a      is  cleared 


neither  fused  nifrate  of  ur  i.'jm  n  r  i'  ,  >jtion  in  a>>5oTcte 
alcohol  shows  any  of  the  k  .,zii..i.L.i;  tlUtla  of  the  crystalline 
slate  on  cooling. 

CoAeju-n.— The  physical  force  known  as  cohesion  is  gicaUy 
increased  by  low  temperatures.  This  fact  is  of  much  iatefcst 
in  coancxiua  with  two  conflicting  theories  of  matter.  Lo(d 
Kelvin's  view  was  that  the  forces  tlut  hold  together  the  ultiaiate 
particles  of  bodies  may  be  accounted  for  without  ■«««"»>t«j  an/ 
other  forces  than  that  of  gravitation,  or  any  other  law  than  the 
Newtonian.  An  ometu  view  is  that  the  pbcaemena  «i  ah» 
sion,  chemicel  ante,  Ida,  «r  the  general  phenoHifna  of  the 
aggregation  of  molecules,  depend  on  the  molecular  vibrations  as 
a  physical  cmae  Culver  Preston,  PAyjicr  «/  the  Etker,  p.  64). 
Hence  at  the  lero  of  absolute  temperature,  this  vibrating  cin  rgy 
being  in  complete  abe)Mnce,  tlie  phenomena  of  cohesion  slmuld 
cease  to  exiil  and  m.iller  generally  be  re<!uced  to  an  incoherent 
heap  of  "cosmic  dust."  This  .serwnd  view  receives  no  supfMrt 
front  experiment.  .Atmospheric  air,  for  instance,  frozen  at  ihe 
temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  is  a  hard  whd,  ihc  strength  of 
whiih  gives  no  hint  that  «ith  a  further  cooling  of  some  70 
degrees  ii  would  aumble  into  powder.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lower  the  scale  of  temperature  is  descended,  the  more  poaofel 
become  the  forces  which  liold  together  the  imrtida  of  oeattce. 
A  spiral  of  finlMe  metal,  wUdi  at  onlhiaiy  tewpwetam  camiol 
support  the  Wdli^  of  ao  mum  without  being  straightened  out, 
wUl,  when  cooled  to  Vb»  Icmpenture  of  liquid  oxygen,  and  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  that  cooled  condition.  sup|>urt  .several 
pounds  and  vibrate  like  a  steel  spring.  Similarly  a  Ull  of  fus  l  !e 
n.et  i!  at  -iS-"  C.  gives  a  distinct  metallic  ring  when  siruik. 
fl.ilU  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  ivory,  &c.,  thus  cooled,  ei.^ibit  an  in- 
ereasoi  rel>jund  v. hen  dropped  from  a  height;  an  iudiarublcr 
ball,  on  the  other  hand,  becomi^  britilc,  and  is  smashed  to  atoms 
by  a  very  moderate  fall.  Tables  XII.  and  XIII.,  which  give  the 
mean  results  of  a  brgc  number  of  eapcrimcnU,  ibow  the  locrcaacd 
breaking  stress  gained  by  nwlalft  lAIfe  thqr  OM  COOlod  tO  the 
tcni|>crature  of  liquid  ojtygen. 

lABUt  Xil.— /jfctubng  Strt$i  i»  Pttinds  of  MtSoiik  if  tru  o.ag«  iadi 
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puttii  dwHMttt  ^  r«d-^»  t»A, 

-HS'C  -l8i'C. 
Tin  .>.«,.    too  J90 

Lead  77  jto 

Zinc  ......     35  26 

Mercury  o  31 

Bisffluth  .....     to  30 

Aniimony  6t  30 

Sahlcr    «    .  ^  .    .     .  MS 
F«iUemetil(WoBd)  .    .   M»  49» 
In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  Icst  fucces  were  :  in 
long  and  were  all  cast  in  the  tame  mould.    It  will  be  noticx«i  iba'> 
ui  the  cases  of  zmc,  Liitiuilh  and  .intimony  the  results  appear 
to  be  abnormal,  but  it  may  be  [xunted  out  that  it  is  diffirult 
to  Rfl  unifurtn  castings  of  crystalline  liodies.  and  it  is  prc'.nMc 
thill  l>y  cuuiitig  sudi  si(c<«4^  are  set  up  in  some  set  of  dea%'age 
planes  as  to  rertder  rupture  comparaiivily  easy.   In  the  case  of 
strong  steel  springs  the  rigitlity  modulus  <loes  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  affected  1^  cold,  for  although  a  number  were  examined, 
00  snasunbie  dlBercnces  could  be  detected  in  thar  ekoiptte 
mdet  icpeated  addkbos  of  tfie  same  hiad   No  goantlbMlf* 
expetfments  li»«e  been  made  on  the  cohMive  propertiea  of  the 
mctatt  at  the  tempelatoio  ef  bdloiK  hydrogen  (-ij/).  owfnc 

to  the  serious  cost  that  would  be  involved.  A  lead  wire  cl- h  J 
ill  liquid  hydro^ren  did  not  become  briulc,  as  a  cuuid  be  Lciii 
b.a<;kward5  and  forwanis  in  the  liquid. 

EittUual  KtuslnUy. — The  first  experiments  on  the  <oo> 
dwiMr  <f  MUk  at  kar  umpcfauwap  appear  to  T 
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«Mdt  kgr  WnUanaU  (Cm^  rcWw,  cl.  t6o),  and  by 

Olflktel  and  BOUly  (/fwrM.  dt  pkyt.  iSas.  p.  207).  The  former's 
cxperimenlt  were  undertaken  to  te&l  the  suKgcsiion  made  by 
Clausius  that  the  rc&Utivily  of  pure  metaK  ts  sc-nsibiy  proiwrliunal 
to  the  absolute  temperature,  he  wortc*]  with  copper  having  a 
conduclibility  of  gS'o,  Jnd  tarritil  out  mrasurcmenis  at  various 
tt:n[Kjrjturoi,  ibc  IowliI  of  which  was  that  given  by  liquid 
nitrogen  boiling  under  reduced  pressure.  His  general  conclusion 
was  that  the  resistivity  decreases  much  more  quicUy  than  the 
absolute  temperature,  to  as  to  approach  acfO  Kt  a  pmnt  not  lar 
below  the  tcmperuuie  of  nitrogen  evaponttagAiaiKiM.  CalUctet 
nd  flwuiyi  w^m  i»hflmm  •»  Uw  tMpnan,  tad  •ifHlmtmiu% 
at  l—g—miu  lM#m  fMB  «^  C  to  -Md*  C  u4  -tfs*  c, 
«OMtnict«i forandM hiCMMto give  the  coefRcients  of  variation 
to  electrical  mkUnet  for  mercury,  tin,  silver,  magnesium, 
dominium,  copper,  iron  and  platinum  Rctwcen  tSg:  ?.rA  1896 
Dewar  and  Fleming  carried  out  a  large  number  of  cx[>crimcrils 
to  ascertain  the  changes  of  ronductivity  that  occur  in  metals 
and  alloys  cooled  in  liquid  air  or  oxygen  to  -200°  C.  The  method 
employed  \'..i>.  '.o  obtain  the  material  under  invc-jligation  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  regular  wire  and  to  wind  it  in  a  smill  coil;  this 
was  then  plunged  in  the  liquid  and  its  resistance  determined. 
The  aciompanying  chart  (tig  14)  gives  the  results  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  the  temperatures  being  expreued  Dot  ia  degrees 
of  the  ordinary  air-thermomcler  scale,  but  in  p»«**«>^"«  dcgMcs 
as  gtven  by  one  particular  platianm  resjuaace  thonooMtcr 
vhidi  lued  tliiougliotit  the  investigatioo.  A  table  ilMwim 
the  value  at  tbcK  d^iraca  in  degraes  centigrade  aiceenOng  to 
Dickson  Kill  be  Iband  ia  the  Mff.  Mag.  for  June  1898,  p.  517; 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  relaltonship,  it  may  be  suted  here  that 
-100*  of  the  platinum  thermometers  -<n'-:  C, -150*  plat. 
•»  -  i40*-78  C,  and  -300°  plat.  =  -  185*  SJ  C.  In  general,  the 
resistance  of  perfectly  pure  metals  was  greatly  decrease  !  by  eold 
— so  much  so  that,  to  judge  by  the  course  of  the  curves  on  the 
chart,  it  appeared  probable  that  at  the  zero  of  absolute  tempera- 
ture resistance  would  vanish  altogether  and  all  pure  metals 
become  perfect  conductors  of  electricity.  This  conclusion, 
however,  has  been  rendered  very  doubtful  by  subsequent 
obeervatioaa  by  Dewar,  who  found  that  with  the  stiD  lower 
tcmpcttttaca  attainable  with  liquid  hydngea  the  Incmietol 
coBauctMtjrbccainelcaaibreaehdccNueoi  tenqtcfattm,  lurtfl 
a  point  wu  leached  nken  tbe  cwm  bent  diarply  round  and 
any  ftntbet  dbnfamtlDa  of  wifitinre  twame  very  small;  that  is, 
the  conductivity  remained  finite.  The  reduction  in  resistance 
of  some  of  the  metals  at  the  boiling  point  of  hydrogen  is  very 
remarkable.  Thusropperhasonly^l-sth,  goM  j'itli.  |>!  iiirium  j'jth 
to  ■j't  th,  silver  ^^th  the  resistance  at  tnclling  ite,  but  iron  is  only 
reduced  to  Jth  i>ari  of  the  same  initial  resistance.  Table  XIV. 
ibows  the  progressive  decrease  of  resistance  for  certain  metals 
■ad  one  alloy  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  from  that  of  boiling 
water  down  to  that  of  liquid  hydrogen  boiling  under  reduced 
pressure;  it  also  gives  the  "vanishing  temperature,"  at  which 
the  conductivity  would  become  perfect  if  the  resistance  continued 
to  decrease  m  the  same  ratio  with  stitl  lower  temperatures, 
tte  yalaii  bring  derived  fram  tbe  atiapolatlaa  cumi  of  the 
nitflMi  brtiwen  leiirtian  lad  tanpimtitiie^  Mooiding  to 
CaOcndar  and  Dickaoa.  It  wfll  bt  Mm  tint  naar  of  the  sub- 
stances have  actually  been  cooled  to  a  lower  tempcntue  than 
that  at  which  their  resist.tnce  ought  to  %'anish. 

In  the  case  of  alloys  and  impure  metals,  cold  brings  about  a 
much  smaller  decrease  in  resistivity,  and  the  continuations  of  the 
curves  at  no  time  show  any  sign  of  passing  through  the  lero 
point.  The  influen.  e  of  the  i  rc-sence  of  impurities  in  minute 
quantities  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ca««  of  bismuth.  Various 
specimens  of  the  metal,  prepared  with  great  care  by  purely 
Cbcmical  methods,  gave  in  the  hands  of  Dewar  and  Fleming 
tame  very  anomalous  results,  appearing  to  reach  at  -80*  C.  a 
Wariwum  of  ooodnctivity,  and  thereafter  to  inacaae  in  icsiitivity 
iritb  dKNM»  «l  tenpantn*.  But  when  the  determinatlaM 
wan  taxAd  oat »  a  auRib  «f  naOjr  pom  bkmith  prepared 
dbcuatytleal^,  a  MnMl  carvt  «a«  obtained  cHmpooding  to 
dwtilvwlqrvtlwr  pan  audi.  Aata«aggmi  Amiiuaiiiiqr 


some  detnfla  mixture  of  two  pure  metals  which  has  a  maximam 

resistivtly,  often  greater  than  that  of  cither  of  the  constituents, 

h  ap[>ears  t'M.  tli.it  high,  if  not  the  highest,  resistivity  corresponds 
til  [x»s>iblc  chemical  compoumls  of  the  two  metals  employed, 
f  g  platinum  53  parts  with  silver  66  part-  ^  I't.Xj;!.  iron  80  with 
nickd  Jo=Fe4Ni;  platinum  80  with  iridiLim  ;.=  IrPi,,  and 


TCMPCRAIURC  IN  PLAKNUM  OCCRCCS 

Fig.  I*. — Chart  of  the  Variation  of  Electrical  Re»i»tance  of  Pure 
MctaU  aad  Alloys  with  Temperature.    (Dewar  and  Fleming.) 

copper  70  with  maogancae  JO  >Cu:Mn.  The  product  obtained  by 
adding  a  imaO  quantity  of  one  metal  to  another  has  a  higher 
ipedlc  wiiMMca  tluai  the  pwdominant  oonitimeat,  but  the 
eana  k  panU  toi,  and  theniM*  the  aaaa  in  diapa  u.  that  of 
the  latter  (ct^cHWwaiotwIoMmlitMHi  of  JdaoJOiaatba 
chart).  Tie  bebairtw  at  ctiboa  aad  oIhMMintotaMMHalt»> 
pmcba,       dboalUb  k*  b  b  campbto  coatnK  to  tfta  MOllb 
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Table  XIV. 


Katah. 

QoU. 

Coppw. 

o'C.    .  •  

„           carbiinic  aciJ   .             .  » 

VuMiiw««M|iMMMa(CSMd|nde)  •  | 

39655 
J8  85I 
I9-6k> 
7-66J 

4  *34 

0^70$ 
0  orj^745 

•■ ;  I  5'J* 
'S* 

3687 

3<  93 
3317 

ao-73 

iH<yf> 
18 

o- 003607 
-543-3'3* 
-530  3J° 

1610 
II  5a 

3-3«o 

0381 
0^298 
0003903 
-257-90' 
-257-8* 

83J6 
5990 

0^144 
0116 
0  00391 7 

1I-57* 
S-II7 

0-077 
0-071 

«>«H*57. 
-  j»-04* 

4  390 

3765 

0-356 

0-00551  s 

-358  40*  t 

-  246  8o*  D 

for  their  resistivity  steadily  increases  with  cold.  The  thermo- 
electric pru{.i-rlic.i  ^l{  mclals  at  low  UflUpCnUlCS  SIV  dhPUS^d 

in  the  Article  Thuuoclecibicity. 

Maputic  Phenomena, — Low  tempenutires  luve  veiy  maiked 
cffwU  upon  tiM  nusnetic  p>ropeiUcs  of  various  nbttaBces. 
nijpii.liiinlimpii  III  III  ilijliilji  iiiuiiiili  ill  ilii  umiMBWiii 
is  MBofDl^  attncud  in  the  liquid  comiiriaB  bjr  •  Mgnet, 
■od  tls  •HW  b  tioe,  thou^  to  ■  Im  oUut,  of  Bqdd  air. 
owing  to  the  pnportioo  of  liquid  oxygen  it  contains.  A  magnet 
of  Mtlinary  carbon  steel  has  its  magnetic  moment  temporarily 
increased  by  coolir.g,  that  is,  after  it  has  been  broui;hi  to  a 
permanent  magnetic  comlition  ("  aged  ").  The  cflcct  of  the  fuii 
immersion  of  such  a  mag:irt  in  liquid  air  is  a  large  diminution 
in  its  magnetic  moment,  which  decreases  still  further  when  it  b 
allowed  to  warm  up  to  ordinary  tcmpcraturLS.  A  second  cooling, 
however,  increases  the  magnetic  moment,  which  is  afain  decreased 
by  waoalaf.  and  after  a  few  repetitions  of  this  cycle  of  cooUn( 
■ad  iMMiag  Uw  mcI  is  brauiht  into  *  condition  ndi  that  its 
SMiMtfc  Mao*  ct  tlic  tcmpemiuc  of  liouid  air  it  ftaitcr  by 
a  coMlkatMMcaiatB  tfeaa  it  Is  at  tbe  ommtg  laapMtare  of 
the  air.  Iw  tiieNMt  of  MMde  aamait  kou  tboi  to  have 
reached  a  limit,  becaaae  oa  nntber  cooling  to  the  tempaaluK 
of  liquid  hyilrogcn  hardly  any  further  increase  is  observed.  The 
(Mfi  tntagc  ili:ft'r$  with  the  comjxjsition  of  the  ?.t fd  an^  with  its 
phyaiLol  Condi  I  ion.  It  is  greater,  for  example,  w  ith  a  ^[)tc;mca 
tempered  very  soft  than  it  is  with  another  specimen  of  the  same 
steel  tempered  glass  hard.  Aluminium  steels  show  the  same  kind 
.of  phencirm  na  as  carbon  onc^,  an  1  the  same  may  be  said  of  chrome 
stecb  in  tbe  permanent  condition,  though  the  eflect  of  the 
first  cooling  with  them  is  a  digkt  Incmn  af  migiwtiT  noment. 
Nicltelsieebpwmtsoae curious phwomcna.  When  containing 
small  perceiimriaCaldri  (eg.  o«S4  or  3-8a),  they  behave  under 
dufcs  of  tempcratuie  nmck  lika  cutaa  alcd.  With  a  sample 
CBHisiBing  7-6s%>  the  pheaoiBeiia  afler  the  iwuiamiH  state 
had  beea  raecbed-  woe  sfaBflar,  but  tlie  fint  cooling  praduced 
a  a&ght  incieaae  in  magnetic  moment.  But  steels  ooataining 
18  64  and  19%  of  nickel  bchavi  1  very  dilTcrently.  The  result 
of  the  first  cooling  was  a  reduction  of  the  nuKntlic  moment, 
lo  the  extent  of  nearly  5'j"i  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Warming 
again  brought  atxiut  an  increase,  and  the  final  condition  was  that 
at  the  temperature  of  lii^unl  air  t  lie  iiMftncti.  rimmcnt  was  always 
less  than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  T  his  anomaly  is  all  tbe  more 
remarkable  in  that  the  behaviour  of  pure  nickel  is  normal,  as 
afao  appears  to  be  generally  the  case  with  soft  aad  hard  iron, 
tungsten  and  manganese  stccb  are  alee  ahsUntially 
ia  thdr  bchavioar,  ■'''■"liF'  thaa  aia  coasidnable 
hi  the  magoitadaa  ef  ^  wiuiaas  they  di^ilay 
{Pnc  Roy.  Stc.  Ix.  57  et  set}.:  also  "Tbe  Effect  of  liquid 
Air  Temperatures  on  the  Meriianinil  and  other  Properties 
of  Iron  and  its  Alloys."  by  Sir  JaaM  Dtfai  aad  St  BabcTt 

Hadfitld,  Id.  Ixxiv.  3.-6-jj6). 

Low  temperatures  also  affect  the  |Krmcability  of  iron,  i.e.  the 
degree  of  magnetisation  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  under  the 
influence  of  a  certain  magnetic  force.  With  fine  Swediih  iron, 
carefully  annealed,  the  permeability  is  slightly  reduced  by 
cooling  lo  -  185°  c.  Hard  iron,  however,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances saficrs  a  large  incteaae  of  penBcability.  Uahaidcned 


steel  pianoforte  wire,  again,  behaves  like  soft  annealed  iron.  As 
to  hysteresis,  low  temperatures  appear  lo  produce  no  appreciable 
cflcct  in  soft  iron;  for  hard  iron  the  observations  are  undecisive. 

Bidopad  AcMO/cA.— The  effect  of  cold  upon  the  life  of  living 
organisms  IS  a  matter  of  gieat  intrinsic  interest  as  well  as  of  wide 
theoretical  faapOltaaee.  Xaperlmcnt  indicates  that  moderately 
high  teanentmea  an  wiefc  awre  fatal  at  Icau  to  the  lower 
fonnsef  fife,  than  am  aaeeaAnriylMroQaa.  PnitBar  ITKea- 
drick  froze  for  aa  hour  at  a  temperatttre  of  -iSs*  C.  aaiaplcs  oi 
meat,  milk,  &c.,  in  sealed  tubes;  when  these  were  opened,  after 
lie  kt;.t  at  bl  kj  1  !irat  for  a  few  days,  their  contents  were 
found  to  be  quite  (luirid.  More  recently  some  more  elaborate 
tOjts  were  carncil  out  at  the  Jenner  iin/w  Lister)  Institute  of 
Preventive  Medicine  on  a  series  of  typic.I  Ljctcria.  These  were 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  a^i  for  twenty  hour;,  I-l; 
their  vitality  was  not  affected,  their  functional  aaivitics  re- 
mained ooiuvalicd  aad  the  cultures  which  they  yielded  wett 
normal  in  every  respect.  The  same  result  was  obtaiaed  vhca 
L'quid  hydrogen  was  substituted  for  air.  A  simiUr  petAtcaceef 
life  has  been  deowastiated  ia  seeds,  even  at  tlie  lowest  tcaape» 
turcs;  they  were  boaea  ior  over  tao  heon  h  Hquid  air  at  the 
instance  of  Messrs  Brown  and  Escombe,  with  no  other  efiect  thaa 
to  afflict  their  protoplasm  with  a  certain  inertness,  from  whidi  it 
r.vo-.crcd  vith  uarmlh.  Subvequenily  commercial  samples  of 
barley,  peas  and  vegetable-marrow  and  tnustard  seeds  were 
literally  steeped  for  uix  hours  in  liquid  hydrogen  at  the  Royal 
Inilitution.  ycl  when  they  were  sown  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thisclton 
Dyer  at  Kew  ia  the  ordinary  w.iv,  tlic  proportion  in  which 
gcrinirution  occurred  was  no  smaller  than  with  other  batches 
of  the  same  seeds  \U)ich  had  suffered  no  abnormal  treatment. 
Mr  Harold  Swithinbani:  has  touad  that  exposure  to  liquid  air 
has  little  or  no  eflect  on  the  vitaBty  of  the  tubercle  hacilju>, 
although  fajr  VC17  prolonged  caposures  iu  viiukaoe  ia  BMdi&rd 
to  some  cateat;  Mt  abmate  caposures  to  aonnal  aad  vcqr 
cold  temperatures  do  have  a  decided  effect  both  upon  its  vitality 
and  its  virulence.  The  suggestion  once  put  forward  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  that  Hfc  may  in  the  first  instance  h.ivc  1>lc;i  con\.  ' 
to  this  planet  on  a  meteorite,  has  been  objected  10  on  the  gtoi  .  i 
that  any  living  organism  would  have  been  killed  before  reaching 
the  earth  by  its  passage  through  the  intense  cold  of  i.nterstellar 
space;  the  above  f.\;-trirnerits  on  the  rcsi'itancc  to  cold  oStrcd 
by  seeds  and  bacteria  show  that  this  objection  at  least  is  aot 
fatal  to  Lord  Kelvin's  idea. 

At  the  Lister  Irvstilute  of  Pre%'entive  Medicine  liquid  air  haa 
been  brought  into  use  as  an  agent  in  biological  research.  Aa 
iaquiiy  iate  tbe  ialrsfrihilar  constitucats  of  the  typhoid  barilhi^ 
initiated  under  the  dinctioa  «f  Dr  Alba  Uacfadyca,  neoearitatcl 
the  separatbn  of  tbe  cell-plasma  of  the  organism.  The  method 
at  first  adopted  for  the  disintegration  of  the  bacteria  was  to 
miz  them  with  silvcr-wnd  and  churn  the  whole  up  in  a  cl.>sed 
vessel  in  which  a  series  of  hoti'ionlal  vanes  revolved  at  a  high 
s|H-ed.  But  certain  disadvantages  attached  to  th"s  procedure, 
and  accordingly  some  means  was  sought  to  do  away  with  the 
s.md  and  triturate  the  bacilli  per  st.  Thi,  w  is  found  in  liquid 
air,  which,  as  had  long  before  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
has  the  power  of  reducing  materials  like  grass  or  the  leaves  oi 
piaau  to  such  a  slate  of  brittlencas  that  they  can  caaiiy  be 
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B  aeeOHiiHied  at  A»  |«nr  tadMe, 

•ad  At  Kme  pncea,  almdy  appEcd  with  socceas  alio  to  ytaat 
erib  ud  Bumil  crib,  is  beinx  ntended  in  ottwr  dinBcdoni. 

Industrial  Apf^li^.^li(»tI.—\^'h\ie  liquid  air  and  Utjaid  hydrogen 
arc  being  used  in  scienlilic  research  to  an  cxicitt  which  increases 
every  day,  their  applications  tu  industi-.al  (iurp<:  sc5  arc  not  so 
numerous.  The  temperatures  they  give  used  as  simple  refriger- 
ants are  modi  lower  than  are  generally  required  industrially, 
•ad  *uch  cooling  as  is  needed  can  be  obtaiacd  quteatfiafactoriiy, 
■ad  Ua  man  cheaply,  by  refrigerating  wmMmf  employing 


Cases  may  be  coocefved 
w  la  aUcfa  for  special  teasona  11  might  prove  advnUgeous 
,tratlh|irid  air,  va[Kin.'cr]  by  heat  derived  from  the  surrounding 
tlBKMpbere,  to  drive  comprci-K.'d-air  engines,  but  any  advantage 
so  gained  woulii  certainly  r;ol  be  one  of  cheapness.  No  doubt 
the  power  of  a  wnterf.ill  runniiijc  to  waste  might  be  temporarily 
conserved  in  thi.'  shape  of  liquid  air,  and  thereby  turned  to  ust  ful 
•fleet.  But  the  reduction  of  air  to  Ute  liquid  slaU  is  a  proccsa 
vfikil  Jnvdm  the  ex pendi  t  ure  «f  a  very  his»  «BWiiBt «( 
■ad  it  ii  aot  powSble  evm  to  iwowcr  dl  that  tipiadid  mugf 

Benca  tawytrt  ttat  ^aj^glt^alrfaaaMtof  more  power 
can  fea  dcrciopcd  ttea  wii  cspcndcd  ia  ppsAichtg  the  liquid  air, 
by  which  the  motor  is  worked,  is  to  propound  a  fallacy  wane  than 
perpetual  motion,  since  such  a  process  would  have  an.  efficiency 
of  more  than  loo%.  Still,  in  conditions  where  etonnmy  is  of 
no  account,  liquid  air  raiRht  perhaps,  with  eficttively  i^laietl 
Stonic.  I''  i.tilixcd  as  a  motive  [io«tr,  eg.  to  dtiM-  the  engines 
of  submarine  boats  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  supply  <if 
ox>'gcn  for  the  crew;  even  without  being  used  in  the  cnf^nw^, 
l^piid  air  or  oxygen  might  be  found  a  convenient  form  ia  which 
la  Store  the  air  necessary  for  respiration  in  such  vcsselli  Bai  ■ 
■M  t0  trJkkb  Bqoid  cir  nwrhlnft  have  already  Ima  ful  a 
1mm  mtdt  ti  fef  abtainiBg  oaygca  Aw  Ok  alHawfitttai 
4IUiaq|b  tAea  air  is  liquef^  the  oxygen  and  nitiogen  are 
condensed  timuftanrously.  yet  owing  to  its  greater  vobiihty  the 
htttr  boils  off  the  nvirc  qiiirklj  of  the  iv.o.  --o  that  the  remaining 
lii(  j.'d  bci;on!cs  pri  lii.iily  rirhiT  .md  richer  in  oxygen.  The 
fr  ittion.i!  !i^t  llifi.n  of  liquid  air  is  the  milhcxi  now  universally 
adopted  for  the  [ircpnr.nion  of  oxygen  on  a  commercial  scale, 
while  the  nitrogen  simultanrousiy  obtained  is  used  for  the 
production  of  cyanamidc,  by  its  action  on  carbide  oC  calcium. 
An  inuresling  though  minor  aoplication  ol  liquid  9Mften,  or 
Bqufd  air  fiam  wliidi  bhm  of  the  ahiqiai  has  ewponttcd. 
depends  an  tba  fact  that  if  ft  be  sited  tfltli  DDUdBCd  diuteal. 
af  fiady  dtvidsd  oiiaidc  bodfcSi  it  caa  be  naule  fay  the  aid  of  a 
detonator  to  cspiode  with  a  vMence  comparable  to  that  of 
(iymmitc.  This  explosive,  which  might  properly  be  called  an 
emergency  one.  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  must  be  prepared 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used  .ind  must  be  fired  without  delay, 
sinie  the  liquid  evaporates  in  a  short  time  and  the  explosive 
power  is  lo5t;  but,  on  the  other  harnl,  if  .t  charge  fails  to  ro  oil 
it  has  only  to  be  Idt  a  few  ninates,  when  it  can  be  withdtawn 
aftbout  aiqr  dsaflcr  of  acddeatd  aqlHisik 

For  farther  information  the  reader  aay  eoasdt  W.  L.  Harcfin, 
Mist  aitd  DndQpment  ol  ike  Liqutjattitm  ffOtm  (New  York.  1 899), 
aad  LiCffvre.  Lt  Lmiuffaction  dtt  gat  el  ut  apptU^ams:  alio  the 
article  CosaaMSATfON  of  Gases.  But  the  literature  of  liquid 
if  m-r'tly  contained  in  scientific  pfrimliMls  and  the  [*^K^o^^i^.^:^  of 
It  ir  ii  l  M.cictiis.  P.Tfxrs  by  Wroblcwski  and  0!*ji w-l,i  rti  the 
liquefaction  of  o»\'tcfi  und  nitn>gin  may  be  found  in  the  Compttt 
ttndus,  vols.  acvi.'Cii,  aad  there  arc  important  mar—ira  by  the 
former  on  the  reiatioas  between  1  he  Ra»eout  and  liquid  ttatc*  aM  on 
the  compreiuibility  of  hydrogrn  iu  ll'ifii  Akad.  Sittbtr.  vols.  xci\ 
and  xcvii.;  hi»  pamphlet  I I'mnte  fjtr  d  /// /I'^aZ/S/  (Pari«.  i^^s^) 
should  also  be  relerrcff  to.  For  Dcwar's  wnrlt.  stp  Pret  Rev 
fr»>m  1878  onwards,  includinK  "  Solid  Hydrogen  '  (iqoot;  l,ir;uii) 
Hydrogen  Calorimctry  "  (1904);  "  New  Low  Temperature  riuni>- 
mena  (IQOJ) ;  "  Liauid  Air  and  Charcoal  at  Low  Temperatures  " 
(1906);  "  Studiesin  High  Vacua  and  Hclittmat  Low  Temperatures  " 
|jjjog^al|»^^Tlie  Wmdb  ci^mptrMan^^ 


AddrcM  to  the  Rritish  .\ssociation  (1902).  The  reaearckea of  FVmii^ 
and  Dcwar  on  the  ilx  trical  aruj  magnetic  properties  substances 
at  low  tcm[XT.i! un-(  are  dcscrilx-d  in  I'rc:.  Rt^y.  S<K.  vol.  Ix  .  and 
Prot.  Rify.  Intt.  fl!*<)6);  trr  ,iho  "  I  l.ttrK  il' Resistance  oi  Pure 
Metali,  AUoy»  and  .\on-Metats  at  the  UoiUng-point  oi  Oxygen." 
PM.  Mt-  vol.  xxaiv.  (1893):  "  Electrical  KeiiieaMe  of  SMHte 
and  Alloys  at  Temperatures  appfoAching  the  Atxalute  Zero,"  im£ 
vol.  xxxvi.  (1893);  "Thermoelectric  Powers  of  Mrt.iln  and  Adovi 
f>e!wccn  the  Temperatures  of  the  HoilinK  i'-iint  of  W.uer  and  tM 
KoilinK-point  ol  Liquid  Air,  *'  >(fid  vul.  xh  !  16(^5):  and  papers  on  tho 
dielectric  cunstant^  of  vanoiii  subbtjnrci  at  low  tampcraturcs  ia 
Prot.  Kaji.  Hoe.  voU.  Ixi.  and  UiL  Optical  and  fpectroKopic  work 
by  Uveiflg  and  Dewar  oo  liquid  fnts  is  described  in  Pkil.  Hat. 
vds.  xadv.  (llfa),  xxsvL  (1S93).  Msvii.  <i894)  and  iL  (i*9S|: 
far  papvs  by  tho  aaoM  aathors  on  the  saparatioo  aad  apectroacoiM 
aiaaiiiiatioa  of  the  aMst  volatile  and  loast  volatile  coaatitvanta  ol 
atmospheric  air.  tee  Proc.  Roy.  Sx.  vols,  bdv.,  btvii.  and  Ixvili. 
An  account  of  the  influence  of  very  low  temperatures  on  the  ger- 
minativc  power  of  seeds  is  given  by  H.  T.  Btown  and  F.  E<combe 
in  Pr«c.  tCay.  5*c  vol.  Ixii.,  and  by  Sit  W.  TUieltan  Oyer,  ikid. 
vol.  Uv.,  and  their  effect  00  bacteria  is  di*cu(«cd  by  A.  Maxiadyen. 
ibid,  vol*.  Ixvi.  and  Ixxi.  (J.  ) 

UQUORICE.  The  hard  and  senii-v  iireous  stii^k.s  o(  jia.sir, 
M.nk  i:i  Colour  and  [los^csscti  of  a  sv.tet  stimewhat  astnrgcnt 
taitc,  known  as.  licjuoricc  paste  or  blacit  su^ar,  arc  the  tnsjii&utcd 
jtiice  of  the  rexjts  of  a  leguminous  pUnt,  Chcyrrhita  glabrti,  the 
raiixifjujnkmt  of  the  pliafmaffipoeta.  TbcpiaatisaiUvatcd 
thiwi^st  tiha  mumm  vaMa  al  Easepe,  especially  «b  Um 
Mediteiraneaa  ihonib  aad  to  eonw  astant  in  Loukiaaa  and 
California.  TheioolaforuaeaTeobtaiBedinlcDgthaoi  jof  4ft.p 
vaqring  ia  dfaaMl«  teai  i  to  I  in.;  tiMqr  ws  aail, ; 
fibnna,  aad  iaMnalfer  of  a  blight  ycOosr  edaor,  with  a « 
istic,.swect  pleasant  taste.  To  this  sweet  taste  of  its  root  the  plaat 
owes  its  generic  name  Gycyrrkita  (7Xt'<f>^^fa,  the  sweet-root), 
of  which  the  word  liquorice  is  a  corn.p!;un.  The  re'ots  icrjluiii 
Krapc-siiRar.  starch,  re^in,  asparagit.e.  ni.ilic  .ill  I  aiid  the 
^;hl^o^ilIe  k'>  c>  rrhi.:ji.  ("m  llv.  O,,  a  ytll>jw  amoiiihous  [xiuiJcr 
with  an  acid  reaction  and  a  distinctive  bitter-sweet  taste.  On 
hydrolysis,  glycyrrhizin  yields  glucose  and  ^ycyrrhetia. 

Stick  liquorice  is  made  by  crushing  and  grinding  the  rooM  to  a 
pulp,  which  is  boiled  in  water  over  an  o|Kn  fire,  and  the  dccoctioa 
separated  from  the  solid  residue  of  the  root  is  tv.iporaied  till  a 
ftuflicient  decree  of  concentration  is  attained,  after  which,  on  cooling, 
it  is  rolled  into  the  form  of  alleles  or  othtr  sh.ipes  for  the  market. 
The  prrpanition  of  the  juice  is  a  widely  extended  indiiMnr  slciag 
the  McclitcrniDeaA  coasts;  but  the  quality  best  apprtciateo  in  the 
I'liitcil  Kinv;i!om  i-.  iti.i  h-  in  t~.>!,iliri.i.  .im!  m<|iI  under  the  n.imrt  of 
Si!.i,'.'i  jnrl  t_^Jri^:I;  ui'i  iuii  •  ,    I  ii.n    ire  enters  into  the  com;"-"!! I'ln 

of  m.mv  roii;h  h  zenE'^''  in'l  othir  <!.  nnilccnt  preparationa;  and  ia 

ihr  form  of  ,ir  I  >rTi.ii  II.  '.'rni|»         <  livir  .  u  ItaaaSSSMltehlaSlMtlb 

maskiii);  the  taste  ul  n.lu^euui  niitlieincs. 

LIQUOR  LAWS.  In  mo^t  Western  countries  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor  is  rcgulaled  by  law.  The  original  and  principal 
object  is  to  diccit  the  arils  axisinc  from  tlte  iounoderau  use  of 
sMh  iiqast*  !■  tte  iaisfBtt  W  pubUc  airiM^  saonliijr  aad  IwsJUii 
a  asBwidsiy  ah|>ct  »  f  ssisa  waaaelw  tta  ttUta  ti» 

form  and  the  striafMTdithtlSMSVSSSidlar  thSBapopaNi 

vary  very  widely  fel  difliait  OOWItlkS  aOOOVdfall  tO  tM  uMU 

oi  the  people  and  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  evils  which 
it  is  desired  to  check  arc  much  greater  in  some  countries  thsa 
in  others.  ( h  ik  r.'.Ily  hjiCikiiiK  they  ;irc  greater  in  northern 
countrie.s  ami  co]<J  and  damp  dunatcs  than  in  st.>utlRrri  and 
more  sunny  chhs.  Climate  has  a  maikrd  intlucncc  on  did  for 
physiological  reasons  over  which  we  have  no  control.  The  fact 
is  attested  by  universal  experience  and  is  perfectly  naturd  aad 
inentahiSk  Ihsaift  uswaily  igaored  in  those  iatemaUoaal  cook 

and  popular  customs  which  ham 

Xha 

inhsUtsats  of  ttwih  Sssopa  asr  oiudi  less  gfwen  ta  aksMk 

excess  than  those  of  central  Europe,  who  again  are  more 
temperate  than  those  of  the  north.  There  is  even  a  difference 
between  localities  so  near  together  as  the  east  ai  d  wlsi  of 
Scotland.  Ibe  chairman  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  pointed 
out  before  a  British  royal  commission  in  the  year  1897  the 
greater  pravskace  of  drunkenness  in  the  western  half,  and 
altfftatsd  it  k  part  to  the  dampness  o(  the  climate  on  the 
Bat  lasa  aha  hss  aa  iaflatacs.  Tha  fintiah 
th»UUlfl|( 
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MMCadtatS  tatain  !t  even  in  hot  and  dry  di mates.  The  SUv 
HOIila  awl  ^  Mig>  ars  in  central  Europe  are  much  more 
MOTpcnU  Una  the  Tauunic  sad  Lttia  pMple*  Uniag  under 
riaribr  diMtic  cooiliiam.  Tktm  mumS  difltnncw  lead,  in 
anordance  with  the  ptindpfe  StemmtA  ami  iwmrtatwl  lijr 
Monteaqideu,  to  the  adoption  of  AAnnt  hm,  MA  t»iy  wkll 
tie  loc^I  conditions.  Bui  social  Uwa  o(  this  character  also  vary 
with  (he  state  of  public  opinion,  not  only  in  different  countries 
but  in  the  same  country  at  diflmnl  times.  The  result  is  that 
the  subject  is  in  a  slate  of  intt-si^int  flux.  There  are  not  only 
many  varieties  of  liquor  laws,  but  ulso  fntiutnl  chanpcs  in  ihtm, 
and  new  expenoicsu  arc  coosianily  beutg  tricJ.  The  general 
ttnHcncy  b  towards  increased  stringency,  not  so  much  because 
the  cvik  increase,  though  that  bappens  in  particxilar  places  at 
particular  times,  as  because  pulilit  qiinion  moves  broadly  to- 
«Mdi  iimcaaiai  «OBde«aadaB  of  anMi  aod  iiKUUiaf  reliance 
«K l^Mativv lalataMMt  TbttathdatpilClgr  to*  general 
proem  flfidhfataaaiiM^pMUir  to  MBdlai  Mtwceaad  Uit 
fpvuing  attcntiofl  fiaM  to  Mtltlit  tlw  Momd  to  a  vaiwnil 
tendency  which  teems  inherent  in  democracy. 

Liquor  laws  may  be  classified  in  several  ways,  but  the  most 
ustful  way  for  the  present  purixwc  will  l>c  lo  take  the  principal 
methods  of  conducting  the  trafiic  as  tlicy  exist,  uniier  four  main 
headings,  and  alter  a  brief  explanation  rivc  some  iciount  ot  the 
laws  in  the  principal  countnes  which  have  adopted  them.  The 
four  mcthoils  are:  (i)  licensing  or  commercial  sale  for  private 
pnfit  under  *  lerti  permit;  (2)  sale  by  authorised  bodies  not 
lor  private  pnfit,  commonly  known  as  the  Scandinavian  or 
canpaay  qMcsn;  (j)  state  oionopa^j  (4)  prohibition.  It  is 
aot  a  idcMlfic  chalficatioa,  beeatae  the  company  system  is  a 
fonn  of  KecfMtngaadpMilbiltoii  booaileat  aO;  bat  b  fnttmm 
the  fhwi  of  popdar  disctissloa  and  it  mote  tntalhtibls  than  mm 
of  a  more  technical  character  would  be.  All  forms  of  liquor 
legislation  deal  mainly  with  retail  sole,  and  particuUrly  with 
the  sale  for  imratdiato  coTi>uniplic(n  on  the  spi^t. 
'   I.  This  is  by  far  the  olJosl  and  the  most  widely 

adopted  method;  it  is  the  one  wliii  h  hr^t  suKRrjts  itself  in  the 
ftatuial  coiuse  qI  things.  Men  licgin  by  making  .".nd  sellinR  a 
thing  without  let  or  hindrance  to  pU-asc  themselves.  Then 
objections  are  raised,  and  when  they  are  strong  or  general  enough 
the  law  interferes  In  the  pabUc  intercut,  at  int  mildly;  it  says 
ia  eSm— This  mutt  aat  m  on  in  thia  way  or  to  this  extent; 
tboa  mutt  baaoaaa«aBtin(aad|M>siidaiiiiiU  only  ba^vcn  to 
AifyaMleriiadpmaaib  9mh ptnmmt UaamiatfmmiitaA 
to  carry  on  Hn  tfalRc  under  ciRiAloaa,  and  tbcffr  fa  •bn'lautfjr 
room  for  infinllc  gradaiions  of  strictness  in  granting  permission 
and  infmilc  variety  in  (he  conditions  imposed.  The  procedure 
may  vary  from  mt-rc  noiii'ication  of  the  intention  to  o[>en  xn 
estabUshmerit  up  to  a  rif;id  and  miaulely  detailed  system  of 
annual  liccnsiPR  laid  down  by  "he  law.  But  in  all  caws,  even 
when  mere  couiication  is  required,  the  povcrninR  authority  has 
the  right  to  refuse  permission  or  to  withdraw  it  for  reasons  Riven, 
and  So  it  retains  the  power  of  control  At  the  same  time  holders 
M  tliepcntfHioR  may  be  compelled  to  paN'  far  the  privilege  and 
«•  COMribme  to  the  pubtic  revalue.  The  great  merit  of  the 
BMotfUBayiteai  it  its  perfect  clastkity,  which  patiaiu  adioat- 
ncai  to  dl  am*  ot  coadkiuM  aad  to  tho  vaiytnt  diawnJi  of 
public  Apinhm.  It  btntafcebt  the  Vnh«dKliiidwii,siiileb  first 
adi^'ptrd  !t.  In  most  F.uropean  fountrie<,  !n  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  including  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  the  other  British  dominions  an<l  elsewhere. 

1.  The  ScjndiniT.ijii  or  Comp.jny  SyiUm. — The  principle 
of  ihis  nieiho<J  is  the  elimination  of  private  profit  on  the  ground 
that  it  removes  an  incentive  to  the  encouragement  of  excessive 
drinking.  A  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor  b  entrttttad  to  a 
body  of  cfUsens  who  have,  or  are  suppowd  to  hava,  ao  panonal 
iniere*  in  it.  and  the  profits  are  appKad  to  pobUc  paqMca. 
The  tyuem,  trbicb  ll  abo  caOed  "  dWoterested  management," 
Is  adi^<«d  in  8«tdm  and  Nonrajr;  and  the  principle  has  been 
'appM  in  a  modifjed  form  in  England  and  Finland  by  the 
.apCTtfJ^of  philanthropic  societies  which,  however,  have  no 


5.  SlaU  Utmpoly. — As  the  name  implies,  ibis  system  consista 
in  retaining  the  liquor  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  which 
thus  secures  all  the  profit  and  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  entciie 
complete  control .  1 1  is  adopted  b  Russia,  ta  certain  parta  ot  ika 
Ui^Md  Siotaa  a>^  in  MBid  lo  ilw  wbolMala  tndi^  Ht  Swhiw 
land. 

4.  fMUiMMv— Thb  may  be  fEneial  of  loeal;  k  tbe  laltcr 

case  it  Is  called  "  local  option  "  or  "  local  veto.**  Tbe  tale  of 

liquor  is  n- J  '  Hi  lm'  in  the  hope  of  preventing  drinVing  altogether 
or  ol  diniiiiiii..iiK  1;  by  making  it  more  diificuU.  General  pio- 
hibiiion  lias  been  tried  in  some  American  st.^tcs,  and  is  still  is 
force  in  a  few,  it  is  also  applied  to  native  races,  under  civilircd 
rule,  both  in  Africa  and  North  America.  Loc.il  prohibitiaa 
is  widely  in  iorce  in  tbe  United  Stales,  Cuiada  and  Australasia, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  certain  areas  in  other  oountikaw 
inclading  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe  sale  of  liquor  is  in  a  SCXM 
prohibited,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  tbe  owners  of  the  pwnicity  ■ 
who  oefnae  u>  aUow  aqy  publk^boMca.  Such  cases  have  nothiflf 
to  do  fdtbtbtlaw.bnt  tbcy  aic  mcatioaed  bete  becanae  lefeieaci 
ll  oUcB  aada  to  tbem  by  advocates  of  legal  protihitiaa. 

TWt  tmrtD  Kt.VCDOJt 

EngUnd  has  had  a  very  much  longer  cxpcricricc  of  liquor 
IcRislilion  than  any  other  country,  and  the  ttory  (ornis  an  intro- 
duction ni-ci-s!jry  lo  the  inlellij;ent  coniprcl'.ei\sion  of  !if|\(Or 
legiilalion  in  general.  I.ii^tland  adc>plcd  a  licensing  sysiiai 
m  iss>>  <U><1  hu  retained  tt,  with  innumerable  modifications, 
ever  since.  The  English  were  notorious  for  hard  drinking  for 
centuries  before  licensing  was  adopted,  and  front  time  to  tine 
sundry  efforts  bad  been  made  to  check  it,  but  wbat  eventiiany 
fnnydW  tbe  iaftcrfeieaoa  ef  tbe  law  taaa  tbe  fmwtb  of  oiaa 
aad  dlnfder  aitadated  edtb  tbe  pnbltC'lMNdea  towaidi  Ika  cttd 
of  the  I stb  century.  Numbers  of  men  who  bad  ptvAemijf  bets 
engaged  in  the  civil  wars  or  on  the  estahtisbmeot  of  feodal 
houses  were  thrown  on  the  world  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
towns,  particularly  Lxindon,  where  they  frequenled  the  ale- 
houses, "  diciuR  and  <lri:ik.in(;,"  and  lived  largely  on  violc^ice 
and  crime.  \n  act  was  passed  in  1405  ag.iinst  vagabonds  and 
unlawful  games,  whereby  ju.slices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
lo  "put  away  conmiou  ale-aclitng  in  towiu  and  places  where 
they  should  think  convenient  and  to  take  sureties  of  kecpeia 
of  ale-houses  in  tbeir  good  behaviour."  That  was  the  beginning 
of  statutory  coMtJol  ef  the  trade.  The  act  clearly  recognized 
a  conncaioQ  bq|«f«a  publie  diwdo  and  pubiic-beaaes.  Ibe 
latter  wen  efe^nuaea,  fur  at  tbat  time  ate  waa  tbe  drfaik  of  tbe 
people;  spirits  had  not  yet  come  into  common  use,  and  wine, 
the  consumption  of  which  00  the  premises  was  prohibited  in 
155;.  w.cs  only  drunk  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

fairly  lli\u>ry  of  Lic-f.iing. — Tlx:  act  of  1551-155^.  whi^h 
iiitroduceti  licensing,  was  on  the  same  lines  but  went  further. 
It  confirined  the  puwer  oi  suppressing  common  aie-scLiing,  and 
enacted  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  common  ale- 
house or  "  tippling  "  house  without  obtaining  the  permiasioo 
of  the  Justices  in  open  session  or  of  two  of  their  number.  It 
further  "  directed  tbat  tiie  iustioei  aboukl  take  Irem  tbe  penoaa 
svbora  tbcy  Hotaaed  sacb  boiid  and  sorely  by  lecognisanee  as 
they  ibould  tbbk  eoneeaienit  and  empowered  them  in  quarter 
session  to  inqntre  Into  and  try  breaches  b)  licensed  persons  ef 
the  conditions  of  their  reropnisanres  and  c.ises  of  pervms  Vcojk 
ing  ale  houses  without  licences  and  to  punish  the  oflcmUrs* 
(Bonham  Ctrter,  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  I,.iw.s, 
vol.  m  ).  This  act  embo<lied  the  whole  principle  ef  lic«n^l^lg, 
and  the  object  Nsas  dearly  stated  in  t!ic  preamble-  her 
as  much  a&  iaiolerabie  hurls  atid  troubka  to  the  cuttiinuiiwcaUa 
of  thb  realm  doth  daily  grow  and  increase  tluoogh  such  abuses 
and  disorders  as  we  iwl  and  used  fai  comaMO  ale-houses  and 
other  places  called  t^ipliog  bouMfc"  Tbe  evO  was  not  doe 
merely  to  the  use  of  alcobolle  Ikpwr  bat  to  tbe  fad  tb*t  tbeaa 
houses,  being  public-houses,  were  tbe  retort  «l  idk  and  dimcderly 
characters.   The  diftinc tion  shouM  l)e  borne  in  mind. 

The  aa  seems  lo  have  been  o(  some  effect,  for  no  further 
lapaiaiiso  was  aiMniptad  lot  baH  a  oiBUuy,  tbou^  tfecia  ia 
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"  The  weogBiMnew  rafenvd  to  in  tlw  act  «cn  wluablr  {mMtu- 
ments  for  contioiyBg  the  comiiKt  of  ah  komm  kttptn.  Tfariinticcs, 
in  cxemse  of  ihcir  diicrction,  required  li>e  rrnnniiif  ri  to  contain 
■uch  condiiiona  for  the  manag;nncnt  and  good  order  of  the  businras 
as  Ihey  tbouxht  suitable.  In  thi<  w.iy  4  Kt  of  regulations  r.inu-  int  o 
existence,  nuny  of  which  witc  iubstqu«n|y  ewbuliol  in  arts  >■( 
Bwliajnent.  In  some  counties  general  rules  were  drawn  up,  whitti 
tvoy  afe-faousc  keeper  'tra  IxhukI  to  obacrve." 

It  ii  iotereslinK  to  note  that  amoaf  tbt  — rf****^  laid 
down  about  this  time  were  tbe  foUowiagt  Qnlag  •!  9  fill. 

doillB  Ml  ^Md^f  nMpi  Id  ttSMMms  tte  Hcciiei-lioNhv  to 

matdfy  to  the comuble  all iwagers  stayiiig  for  more  than  a  nifcln 
•nd  not  to  permit  penons  to  coniintic  drinking  or  tippling;  pro- 
hil  ition  of  unhiAful  games,  rtceivinK  stolen  ctn.-is  and  harfiour- 
ing  bad  cbararlrrs;  the  use  of  t,i.miiari|  mr.isurc-s  and  prices 
fixed  by  law.  I  here  was,  howcvtr,  n<>  uniformity  of  practice 
ia  these  respects  until  the  i7lh  century,  when  an  attempt  was 
aade  to  cstablisli  stricter  and  more  uniform  control  by  a  whole 
>  oi  «cu  pumed  bctmcn  1603  and  1637.  Tbe  evila  wbkh 
il  HMMOi^-MliMl^  bf  these  measures  were  the  eiiatcMe  ol 
,  Hi*  —  at  ah  bnmt  far  mam  ddaidn  and 
al  dboid*.  It  «aa  dedMd  Ikai  the  aBdnt 
proper  utt  «|  ka*  and  ale-bouset  was  the  refreshnent 
lodging  of  tmvencTS,  and  that  they  were  not  meant  for 
"  entertainment  and  harixjurinR  of  li-wi!  .mrl  i.llc  poopir  to  spend 
and  consume  their  money  and  their  nme  in  lewd  and  drunken 
nirinncr."  Krgulations  were  strengthened  for  the  suppression 
ol  unliccns-cii  Hdum'.,  licences  were  made  annual,  and  the  justices 
were  dirrrtrrl  to  hiilJ  a  licensing  meetini;  once  a  year 

(i6t8).  I'enaitics  were  imposed  on  innkeepers  for  permitting 
tippling,  and  also  on  tipplers  and  druoJuirm  (iftas).  In  i6m 
BceneiBg  sna  fiat  appUed  to  Ireland.  Later  fa  the  flHWiy 
hiiaiij)  penaitiea  urn  hiniuaad  for  adtilieratJoa. 

Tbe  nest  chapter  fti  tbe  history  of  Uccvim  feaa  t>  d»  with 
■pirits,andiBveryloimcl{ve.  SpiriuwewaafaailwapraJnct 
Bfce  beer;  brandy  was  introduced  from  France^  ^  Mm  the 
Netherlands  and  whisky  from  Ireland;  but  down  to  the  year 
i(K)0  the  consumption  w;is  small.  1  lu-  home  ni.ini;faftiir(' 
was  strictly  limited,  and  high  duties  on  inijxjrlcd  .spirits  rendered 
them  loo  i!-.ir  for  ihc  jjcncral  public  unless  smuggled.  Con- 
sequently the  people  had  not  acquired  the  taste  for  them.  Bui 
In  1690  distilling  was  thrown  open  to  any  one  on  the  payment 
of  very  trifliaf  duties,  spirits  became  eatieady  cheap  and  the 
comsamptloa  laoaaaed  with  great  rapidity.  Rcgulatioa  of  tbe 
ictaO  tiaSc  «aa  «aaB  found  to  be  naetMuy,  and  ky  aa  act 
passed  in  tjt^'iTOtt  the  Bccoting  requlicHwala  ahcai^  niiting 
tot  ai^^aam  keepers  were  extended  to  persons  selKng  distilled 
Bquofvfor  COBsumptioQ  on  the  premises.  A  new  dass  of  public- 
hoa-c-i  in  ;hc  -hapM;  of  spirit  hxrs  grew  up.  In  the  year  173* 
a  roinpktc  and  detailed  survey  of  all  the  streets  and  houses 
in  London  was  carried  out  by  William  .Vlaitland,  F.R.S.  Out 
of  a  total  of  g5,g68  houses  he  found  the  following:  brcw  houscs 
171,  inns  J07,  taverns  447,  ale  Iioums  5075,  brandy-shops 
8659;  total  number  of  licensed  houses  for  the  trlail  sale  of 
liquor  15,388,  of  which  considerably  more  than  OM^aV  were 
spirit  bars.  The  populatioo  waa  about  tbrae^^iDarteri  of  a 
miUioB.  About  one  house  fa  every  tts  mm  hccnaed  at  thb  time, 
aad  that  hi  ifiita  of  attempts  made  le  (beck  the  inlic  hy 
mtrfetfve  acts  pessed  In  1778-1710.  Tlie  physkif  .and  monl 

evils  caused  by  the  excessive  consumption  of  spirits  were  ftdly 
rccogrdzed;  an  additional  duty  ol  js.  a  gallon  was  placed  on 
the  distiller,  ami  rrlaiicrs  were  compelled  to  take  out  an  excise 
licence  of  £20  per  annum.  The  object  w.^s  to  make  spirits 
dearer  and  therefore  less  accessible.  At  the  ^.an.c  time,  with  .a 
view  to  lessening  the  number  of  houses,  tbe  licensing  procedure 
of  the  justices  was  amended  by  the  provision  that  licences 
should  only  be  granted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Justices 
•etfnt  thii  division  where  the  applicant  resided,  thus  abolialiiog 
the  power  confcmd  by  the  oiigiiiBl  UcenBOf  act*  of  aqy  tWL 
justices  to  craot  a  liccaea.  TtiicfaaaBcefcctdiiaty«fciwa» 
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tmprovenwnt,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  existence 
of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  houses  retordrd  by  Maiiland  in 
i7i  J  The  attempt  to  make  spirits  dearer  liy  high  cut  i  c  d  jtR-s, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  adjudged  a  failure  because  it  led  to 
illitil  trailo,  and  the  att  of  i7.'8  w.as  repealed  in  1731.  But 
the  cvd  was  SO  glaring  that  another  and  more  drastic  attempt 
in  the  saote  dfrection  «bs  OMde  in  1736,  when  the  famous 
Gin  Act  waapatsed  in  KflpoMe  too  petitlaDpfCseotcd  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  Middleaex  fltogittfalat  dedaih^  **  that  the  dnking 
of  fnim  and  other  dhtWed  fntes  lad  for  some  years  past 
grtaily  hMnaaed;  that  the  eoMtaaft  and  escnsive  use  thereof 

had  duiiuytd  theuaaadk  of  His  Majesty's  subjects;  that  great 
numben  of  others  were  by  its  use  rendered  unfit  for  useful 
labour,  driMuched  in  morals  and  drawn  into  all  manner  of  vice 
and  wickedness.  .  .  ."  The  retailing  of  spirits  in  quantities 
of  less  than  j  >;,'.llnns  w.-is  made  si;l>ject  to  a  lii  encc  COStirig 
£50  and  the  retailer  had  also  to  pay  a  duty  of  20s.  on  every 
gallon  sold.  This  experiment  III  "  high  licensing  "  was  a  dis- 
astrous failure,  though  energetk  attempts  were  made  tO  enfOfCO 
it  by  wholesale  prosecutions  and  by  strengthening  the  Itftdbthnt 

Publk  opiaioa  «as  tafliuMd  apiBM  ft,  aad  tha 
oRrapnona  or  ine  ueiuu  ve  ana  an  caofBMaa 
of  aaaMMUen  through  Olicit  channels.  Theconsump* 
tlea  of  SpMUt  hi  England  and  W.Tles  nearly  doubled  beiweeA 

t7}3  and  1741,  and  the  state  <if  thlnp';  was  so  intolerable  that 
after  much  controversy  the  high  duties  were  repealed  in  1 74  ?  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  trade  back  into  aulhon.'.f.I  channels; 
the  cost  of  a  licence  was  reduced  from  £50  to  £1  anri  the  reiad 
duly  from  :os.  to  id.  a  gallon. 

This  period  witnessed  the  high- water  mark  of  intemperance 
in  England.  From  variotis  contemporary  descriptions  it  is 
abundantly  dear  that  the  state  of  things  was  iaooatpai^fy 
worse  than  anything  in  modem  tiroes,  and  that 
feeUdpatioo  to  the  piattke  of  diiafcfanandj 
notHsa  k  leeoilled  hf  wifecn  In  ihe  ^evicMS  ceMmy, 
aifeetedaaiidlaaflaeB.  Theexperiencebpattlnlarly  instructive 
because  It  fnehxles  examples  of  excess  and  deficiency  of  oppor- 
tunilies  and  the  ill  effects  of  both  on  a  people  naturally  inclined 
to  indulgence  in  drink.  It  was  followed  by  more  judicious 
action,  which  showed  the  adaptability  of  the  licencing  sy>lem 
and  the  advantages  of  a  mean  between  la.tity  and  severity. 
Between  17.) ;  and  i  753  acts  were  passed  which  increased  control 
in  a  moderate  way  and  proved  mocb  more  successful  than  the 
previous  roeasttics.  The  ntal  Heeoce  duty  was  moderately 
raised  and  the  icgulatioaa  «ere  amended  and  made  atifaler. 
Tbe  daas  «f  honm  aHiMe  for  Uecoilag  «aa  hr  the  flnt  tiBM 
taken  iBioaceaaatiaadtheitiaafagoriplltt^t 
on  premtaa  aMemed  for  idea  and,  fa  loadeo,  of 'tt 
value  of  £10;  Justices  having  an  interest  in  the  trade  were 
excluded  from  licensing  functions.  Another  measure  which 
had  an  excellent  effect  made  "tippling"  debts — that  is,  small 
public-houses  debts  incurred  for  spirits— irrerovcrablc  at  law. 
The  result  of  the-e  roea^iires  uas  that  consumption  diminished 
and  the  class  of  houses  itnproved.  At  the  same  lime  (1753) 
the  general  licensing  provisiuns  were  nrengtbened  and  extended. 
Tbe  distinction  between  new  liceoccs  and  the  reitewal  of  old 
ones  was  for  the  first  time  laCWgniicd;  applicants  for 
liccBcea  fa  coHM^  districts  woe  icqabcd  to  produce  a  < 
of  dMSMler  flnMB  the  dcrnr,  oweneeia  an 

or  bar  housdwUciSB  The  aaaoal  Hmafaf  1 
statutory,  and  the  coaaent  of  a  Justice  was  required 
for  tbe  tr,tnsfer  of  a  licence  from  one  person  to  another  during 
the  term  for  which  il  was  granted.  Penalties  for  infringing  the 
law  were  increased,  and  the  licensing  system  was  extended  to 
Scotland  (1753-1756).  With  ropard  to  wine,  it  has  already  been 
■-tated  that  consumption  on  the  promises  was  forbidden  in  1551, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  retail  sale  was  restricted  to  towns  of 
some  importance  and  the  number  of  retailers,  who  had  to  obtain 
an  appt^tmem  from  the  conxmUoo  or  the  jastkes»  maitlktly 
limited.  In  1660  consumptMo  00  tbe  premlMi  l*aa  pemdWtM 
under  a  Cnmn  (bicIm)  Ikraoe^  food  for  •  niMde  taiB«r 
in  S710  drii  mB  ^hangMl  to  as  unari  cMka  Betttee  «f  tod 
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•nouDt.  and  U>  1792  wum  «tt  bRHi||il  WMkr  Lbe  tame  jurudic* 
lion  ol  the  justices  u  other  iiqvots. 

It  i»  cku  booi  tiM  fanioiiic  that  gmt  4n1  qI  lB|iil«ik>o 
watfieddttriiicth*  18th  c(at«iiy,«ad  tint  by  itmiiw  «aact- 
ments,  paiticaluly  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Uceasiog 
system  gradually  became  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
lime  ami  tuok  a  settled  shajic.  The  acts  then  (>a,sscd  still  form 
the  basiioi  the  law.  In  the  cady  paft  of  ibc  iQih  century  another 
period  of  legislative  activity  set  in.  A  parliamcDtary  ijiqutry 
into  illicit  trade  in  spirits  took  placcin  iSii.antlin  iSii  imporunt 
pets  were  passed  amending  and  conM>lid3iing  the  laws  for 
Ftl^***'  mhJ  (or  Sootfawd;  ia  a  gotcral  Licensing  Act  was 
■HNdtelialuid.  ThcMaiattttthepiindpalacts,  though  they 
taw  uatogone  inamMMbh  MMmtmanH  tad  ■dditioos.  The 
EncUsb  act  of  i8>8  buiaiand  ficitaia  Inpoftaat  changes.  A 
Iknc*  fraa  the  juitkw  «m  w  iMger  n^iind  for  the  nlc  of 
liqaoir  for  coosiunptioa  off  tlM  ORniiscs,  and  the  power  of  the 
justices  to  suppress  public-houses  at  their  discretion  (apart 
from  the  annual  licensing),  which  they  had  posseucd  since  t4<)5, 
was  taken  away.  The  removal  of  this  power,  which  had  lonR 
been  obsokto,  was  the  natural  corollary  of  the  dcvclopmcni 
of  the  lictnsir.R  s>'.um,  its  greater  stringency  and  ciTicicncy 
•ad  the  increase  of  duiirs  imposed  on  the  trade.  Men  on  wltom 
Umk  obligations  laid,  and  who  «-ere  froahiy  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  business  every  year,  could  not  remain  liable  to 
■Binmary  deprivation  of  the  privileges  thus  granted  and  paid  for. 
Tfeo  jiHtioM  tod  •bMlnto  diwictioB  to  witUMld  liccooe*  iron 
•a  ^iplicaat  nbctlier  aev  or  oM;  Iwt  appal  «■>  aDomd 
to  quarter  lessions  against  refusal  and  aho  afdatt  coavictioB 
inr  oOaaccs  under  the  act.  The  main  points  in  the  law  at  this 
lima  were  the  following  T!ic  sale  of  altoliolic  liquors  for  con- 
■amption  on  the  pre.-iu>ci>  ■kj.^  (uibidden  under  penalties  except 
to  [H-r-rfJos  authorized  according  to  law  by  the  justices.  Licences 
were  granted  for  one  year  and  had  to  l>c  renewed  annually. 
The  justices  held  a  general  meeting  each  year  at  a  s[k;>  it;ed 
Uoio  for  the  puipoic  of  granting  licences;  those  peculiarly 
iMaiwtcd  in  the  Uqpor  trade  were  disqualified.  The  licence 
f*"*****^  varioue  provisions  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
hiimaMlilllinUinlngnidfr.  but  closing  wasonly  required  during 
tto  kaoia  of  4lviBB  awke  oa  Saadajp.  AppUcaata  for  aew 
IfceacM  aad  far  tlw  tiaaaier  of  eU  oaca  (giaatcd  at  a  special 
sessions  of  the  justices)  were  required  to  give  notice  to  the  local 
authorities  and  to  pott  up  notices  at  the  parish  church  and  on 
the  house  concerned. 

KiLiic  Lue>tces.~ll  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  explain 
the  relatiiiii  between  that  p.irt  of  the  licensing  system  which 
is  concerned  wub  the  conduct  of  the  Iraflk  and  lies  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  and  ihal  p.irt  which  Iia:>  to  'lo  Aitli  lax.ititjti 
Otnveaua.  The  former  is  the  earlier  and  more  important 
bnaA  of  legislative  interference;  we  have  traced  Us  biatoor 
fnm  to  iSaS.  Ju  objea  from  the  beginaiag  was 

Itt  BiaiaUaaBoa  o(  piibUc  order  aad  lood  conduct,  which  were 
iaipalMd  lyltooyniaa  of  p«l)ife<liOHMa;aad  allilK  siicceaaive 
oaactaMDU  wm  dbectot  to  tint  end.  They  were  atteaqrta 
to  stipprc<»  or  moderate  the  evils  arising  from  the  traffic  by 
rejiiiUt  iPK  it.  The  c»cise  licensing  system  has  nothing  todo  with 
pi.l  jc  order  or  the  conduct  of  the  tr-itiic;  its  objn  I  i-.  sir;. ply 
to  obl.iin  revenue,  and  for  a  long  lime  the  two  systcir.s  were  i.i-..itc 
indcpendr  n! .  liut  time  and  change  gradually  brought  them  into 
contact  and  eventually  they  came  to  form  two  a^petts  of  one 
unified  system.  Licensing  for  revenue  v^as  fir>t  introduced  in 
(660  at  the  same  time  as  duties  on  the  manuf.icture  of  beer  and 
spirits;  but  it  was  of  an  irsefttlar  character  and  was  only 
Wplkd  U  wiai^  whkh  wi»  aol  Umb  vadei  Uw  JudsdktioB  of 
ttoJttMlcca  at  aD(aea  above).  Ia  t|t«a«Mllaaaaaltas  was 
iaiposed  on  the  ntaOenof  beeraadaieaadodhcladbf  aeaaa 
of  a  sump  00  the  justices'  licence.  Ia  1728  aa  aBBoal  excise 
licence  of  {^o  was  imposed  on  retailers  of  spirits,  and  in  1736 
this  was  raist  il  to £50  (see  above).  The  object  of  these  particular 
imposts,  however,  was  rather  to  check  the  sale,  as  pre  viouj.Iy 
eiplainrd,  than  to  secure  revenue.  Ia  1756  the  previous  tax 
•a  ttoretaaaaleaf  wiaefor  coBsoaatioooathe 


changed  to  aa  annual  extoe  lioeaoe,  wUdh  waa  la  tba  aaat  yeer 
extended  to  "made  wines"  and  " swaoU"  (Bdtfil  wiaca). 
Similw  McwOB^iapiaBBof  th>peBiflowa«ani|»,  ana  uippiMainj 
reqdwdlocbaCTBadalebetweea  r7a5aadi74eandpenaatteat^ 

imposed  in  1808.  Thus  the  system  of  annual  excise  Uccners 
became  gradually  applied  to  all  kinds  of  liquor.  In  182s  the 
laws  relating  to  them  were  consolidated  and  brought  into  direct 
relation  with  the  other  liren.Mng  laws.  It  was  enacted  that  excise 
licences  for  ilie  retail  of  linuor  '.hould  only  be  granted  to  persona 
holding  a  justices'  hccnce  or — to  use  the  more  correct  term— 
certificate.  The  actual  fH-rmission  to  sell  was  obtained  on  pay- 
ment of  tlie  proper  dues  from  the  cxdfloautborkica,  but  they  had 
no  power  to  withhold  it  from  penoM  aatbMaad  lirtlia  JVMteta. 
And  that  was  still  the  lystcn  ia  t^Sik 

Licensint  siuu  itAf—TbuH  waaaocftance  ia  tbe  fona«f  tt> 
"  •  'iirniiBi  Drniin  linTrrm  ilw  maanliilailnii  nf  ib»  ha  li 
1825-1838  aad  the  Uaie  (1910)  at  ^Mdk  w  write;  bat  «bew 
were  a  great  many  changes  in  administrative  detail  and  some 
changes  in  principle.  Only  the  most  important  can  be  mtn- 
lioni>l.  In  r^.io  a  IniM  i  Vi'icriir.crit  was  trir<l  in  exempting 
the  sjic  of  beer  trom  the  recjuirenRnl  of  a  justice's  licence.  Any 
householder  rated  to  the  parish  was  entitled,  under  a  bond  with 
sureties,  to  take  out  an  excise  licence  lor  the  sale  of  beer  for 
consumption  on  or  off  the  premises.  This  measure,  which 
applied  to  Engbnd  and  was  commonly  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Act,  had  two  objects;  ooe  was  to  encourage  the 
ronswiBpiion  of  beer  ia  tbe  bopa  of  laaiBg  tbo  people  Irnai 
«iriU{  tbe  otbar  wis  to  caoMtetact  the  peaedev  of  '*iit&i«* 
pabUcJiowea  f  hnmvSm  by  oeating  free  ones.  Mnthrapri 
to  tbe  first,  it  wat  befirytd  that  spfrit-drinking  was  iacreMing 
again  at  the  time  and  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The 
reason  appears  to  have  been  a  grejt  rise  in  the  returns  of  con- 
sumption, which  followed  a  lowering  of  the  duly  on  s(iir;t>  from 
IIS.  Sjd.  to  7S.  a  gallon  in  iS:;.  The  latter  step  wji  taken 
becau!.e  of  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distilhttion.  In  i8?j  the  duty 
had  been  lowered  fur  the  same  reason  in  Scotland  from  (>s  ;d. 
and  in  Ireland  from  ss.  7d.  to  a  uniform  rate  of  is.  42d.  a  gallon, 
with  so  much  success  in  tumiog  tbe  tiade  froai  iUefal  to  lecsl 
channels  that  a  sitntiar  chaagt  WW  tbom^  advlaaWr  ia  Boy* 
land,  aa  stated.  TbcJaialofappaiiatcMnaiptlaaaQaaaftoaea 
from  7  to  acariy  13  «ilBge  laBoai;  bat  it  it  doublf al  ff  tbm* 
was  much  or  aay  ml  increase.  Accordiag  to  aa  official  state- 
ment, more  than  half  the  spirits  consumed  in  1820  were  illicit. 
The  facts  arc  of  much  interest  in  showing  what  ha<I  alrcad)  b.en 
shown  in  the  iSth  century,  that  the  liquor  trailc  will  not  Uar 
un'iriutcd  taxation;  the  trallic  is  driven  underground.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  accounts  for  part  of  the  great  fall  ia 
consumption  which  followed  the  raising  of  the  spirit  duty  from 
I  IS.  to  14s.  od.  under  Mr  Lloyd  George's  Budget  in  1009.  With 
regard  to  "  tied  "  houses,  this  is  the  original  form  of  publx- 
house.  When  beer  was  first  brewed  for  sale  a  "  tap  "  for  retail 
purposes  was  attached  to  the  brewery,  and  public-hooaaa  ta*j 
Still  be  foand  bearing  the  name  "  The  Biawciy  T*^"  At  tbe 
bcgiaaioc  of  tlie  tola  century  complabt*  «tsa  OHMiof  tlNi»> 
creasing  number  of  houses  owned  or  controlled  by  bitacrfia 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  Ucence-bolders,  and  in  1817  a  Select 
("unMUil'.ee  i:ir|i.irc.l  iri'i.  ( f;e  subject.  The  Beerhouse  Act  docs 
nut  ajijH.ir  t,i  h.i-.c  ehcAed  the  practice  or  to  have  diminished 
the  ronsum[)iion  of  spirits;  but  it  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  bcer-houscs.  It  was  modified  in  i8i4  aixl  1840,  bat 
not  repealed  uniU  iSttf^  ithco  boacJMMa  wot  agiia  baotigbt 

under  the  justices. 

Most  of  the  other  very  numerous  changes  in  the  law  were 
coacetaed  witb  oonditioas  imposed  oa  Ikeace^MMoa.  Tba 
bouia  of  daring  are  tbe  OMBt  faHMttaat  of  iheae.  Apart  §nm 

there  were  ao  restrictions  la  tlsSTmil  after  tliat  at  Vast  a 

dozen  successive  acts  dealt  with  the  point.  The  first  import .^ni 
measure  wa.s  applied  in  lujndon  under  a  Police  Act  in  iSjc.  ti 
ordered  liccn.sed  houses  to  be  closed  from  niidiiishl  on  Saturdi; 
to  mid-day  on  Sunday,  and  produced  a  wonderful  cdcct  oa 

la  tgjua  veiy  hnpwtaatact  (Foriwa  f 
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Ibr  SooUand.  by  iriUch      «  fimikj  wm  wholly 
except  to  trawIicM  «fA  MgOMb  Wd  tM  restricted 

(fTofcrs  licensed  to  sell  liquor,  and  forbade  the  sale  to  chiTdroj 
urdcr  14  year*,  except  as  messengers,  and  to  intouValcd  persons. 
In  England,  after  «  series  of  enactnwiis  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gressive restriction,  onitorm  regulations  as  to  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing  for  licensed  premises  were  applied  in  1S74,  and  arc 
Still  in  force  (see  below).  In  1878  coraptete  Sunday  dosiiig,  is 
In  Scotland,  was  applied  in  Ireland,  with  the  esemptkm  of  the 
five  luftit  tevas,  DubUa*  Balfwt,  Cork,  Limerick  and  Water- 
todt  and  in  iflSt  tfw  mum  fMWkion  was  extended  to  Wales. 
Otter  dMiBEsnQMkgr  of  Balaam  the  folntaB.  bi'iad»tte 


by  the  Wlae  and  Refreshment  Houses  Act,  wliicfa  authorized 
any  shopkeeper  to  take  out  an  excise  licence  for  this  purpose;  the 
licences  110  created  were  subsequently  known  as  KriKcni"  licences. 
By  the  s-ime  act  Tefreshmenl  h<wscs  were  placed  under  certain 
restrictiori5,  bul  were  permitted  tti -i  li  •,.  iip  for  consumption  on 
the  premises  under  on  excise  licence.  In  i!^6t  spirit  dealers  were 
similarly  authorized  to  sdl  spirits  by  the  bottle.  Ihc  effect  of 
thtM  BiaaaiiTt*  was  to  exempt  a  good  deal  of  the  wuc  aad  spirit 
tndaflM)  the  control  of  the  justices,  and  tte  Mtk  «iale  wean 
|MD|da  fh«i  iMblie^Ma*  AioU^rty  «MnMf«|iat 
«fttt  ttey  <«uitfld  at  tenia  Md  1b  Mlftig'lMMaM. 

In  1869  this  policy  of  directing  the  habits  of  the  people  into 
channels  thought  to  be  preferable,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  iS  <o.  was  aKnii'l<>nc<l  for  one  of  greater  siripKcru  y  all  round. 
»hirh  has  since  luen  maintained.  AH  the  beer  and  wine  retail 
liicnrcs  were  I'rought  under  ihc  discrelioo  of  Ihc  justices,  but 
Ihcy  might  only  refuse  "off " licciue^  and  the  renewd  of  previously 
existing  beer-house  "  on  "  liccikces  upon  specified  grounds,  namely 
(i)ttiiaatlstectofy  character,  (z)  disorder,  (j)  previous  miscondurt, 
(4)  ItaaaffdMl  salification  of  applirant  or  premises.  In  1871 
act  teilter  cstendked  tte  policy  of  restriction; 
7totecaiilinBed,aiid  tteflght  of  appeal  in  case 
of  refusal  was  taken  away;  penalties  for  offences  were  increased 
and  extended,  particularly  for  public  drunkenness,  and  for  per- 
mitting drunkenness;  the  sale  of  spirits  to  persons  undi  r  ift 
was  prohibited.  In  1876  many  of  these  provisions  we  re  citc  n.li  .i 
lu  Sfotlar.d.  In  tS,S6  the  uilc  of  iifii,or  for  consun^.p! i<in  cm  iKc 
premises  was  forbidden  to  persons  under  ij  years.  In  igoi  the 
sale  (or  "  ofi  "  consumption  was  prohibited  to  persons  under  14, 
evrept  in  sealed  vessels;  this  is  known  as  the  Child  Messenger  Act. 
ThtsL  measures  for  the  protection  of  cliddica  were  extended  in 
1908  by  aa  act  wUcb  came  into  opcntiiw  iaApdl  1909^  aactuding 
EUldito  nodcr  14  from  tte  puUk-liottie  ten  altofetter.  Tte 
iHUgitmlw  pcotcction  of  children  by  the  law  well  iUuslrates  the 
Infltienee  of  changing  public  opinion.  The  successive  measures 
enumerated  wi  re  not  due  to  increasing  contnmLnnt ion  of  children 
caused  by  Lbcir  frcqucnti/ig  the  public  Itou^c,  but  to  rccnpiition 
of  the  harm  they  sustain  thereby.  The  practice  of  taking  and 
tending  children  to  the  pubiic-bouse,  and  of  serving  them  with 
drink,  is  on  old  one  in  England.  A  great  deal  of  evidence 
OB  the  aubjea  was  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  ONDmon  in  18J4;  but  it  is  only  in  IMtflt  yam,  when  the 
pwiii  I  a1  tyattiw  ffff  i^^niB  hu  midf  lyiw  >  ftwarituMa  dyr^'y* 
MM  bi  all  dinctiima,  tte*  attampia  teve  teen  nadi  toatap  it. 
In  tgM  dubs,  which  had  bees  iaciawlnit  and  tebftaaldnatoids, 
wen  teought  under  the  law. 

In  IIJ04  a  new  pnnnplc  was  introduced  into  the  licensing 
system  in  F.ngl.md,  and  this,  loo,  was  due  to  chany.e  in  public 
Opinion.  Between  iSjo  and  iS6i!,  urnlrr  the  inllutnce  of  the 
lei;islation  dr^ni>ed  above,  a  continuous  increase  in  ibe  number 
cf  public  hi-iiscs  took  place  in  England;  bul  after  i86«  Ihcy 
began  to  diminish  through  stricter  control,  and  this  process 
tea  foae  on  continuously  ever  since.  Reduction  of  numbers 
tecame  a  piinw  objea  tritli  many  licensing  benches;  they  were 
Vduetaat  lottaot  aewBceiicieft,aBdiiudc  a  (wini  of  extinguishing 
aid  eoes  year  by  year.    Al  first  (his  was  easily  cflctled  un<lrr  the 

Ui«  legislatieB  ef  iB6y  i»t*. 


:r?(?  Ill' lory 
1(1  of  the 
if  v.hich 


W  dilficvit  as  the  worst  1 
were  better  conducted,  and  gave  j 
But  the  dcaiie  for  re 
a  naar  principle  was  adopted, 
against  which  no  iO-condnct  was  oUcBcd  wcxa  said  to  be  "  super- 
fluous," and  00  that  ground  Ueenccs  were  taken  away.  Rut 
this,  again,  oCfcnded  the  general  sense  of  j-;sii  j,  it  ..as  U  'a  !h  it 
to  take  away  a  man's  living  or  a  valuable  pn  |  .rny  for  au  fault 
of  hisown  V  Tj,  in  uiilicta  great  hardship.  To  mi-ci  il  i- difficulty 
the  principle  of  compensation  was  introduced  by  the  act  of  1904. 
It  provides  that  oampcn.sation  shall  be  paid  to  a  licenoe>lMtder 
(aho  to  the  owner  of  the  premises)  wboae  licenca  is  wfthdrawn 
on  grounds  otber  tten  miacooduct  of  the  house  or  unrajtabOity 

fmS'^ad  tf  ■ni'wmSt  ttemaao'SI'*'"  ^  **  * 
houses.  TOi  wet  If  .tew  filBnad  ty  »  Ima 

Uceiiccs. 

Slab  of  the  Lav  in  1910. — In  consequence  of  the  I< 
and  evolution  of  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdotr. 
innumerable  minor  changes  introduced,  only  a  Jt-w 
have  been  mentioned  above,  the  law  has  become  excessively 
complicated.  The  differences  between  the  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  cada^  tte  diMinction  between  the  sevsnl  Idndt  ol 
liquor,  between  flOBaaaqstion  on  and  ofi  the  preiolem,  ^ 

^  wd  tJmiemO^ 

and  JaKtots*  Brencet— all  these  and  mmf  otter  pohlts  flrtte 

the  subject  exceedingly  intricate;  and  if  is  further  complicated 

by  the  utweriain' .  <  f  iltr  courts  and  a  vast  body  of  case-made 
law.    Only  a  sunnna.-y  of  the  chief  provisions  ran  be  given  here. 

I.  The  open  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  (spirits,  wine,  sweets, 
beer,  cider)  by  retail  is  confmed  to  [xrsons  holding  an  eicisc 
licence,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  including  medicine. 

a.  A  condilioo  precedent  to  obi.-.ining  such  a  licence  ia 
permission  granted  by  the  jutliceawh')  arc  the  liceli 

aiHl  called  a  jMaUcMfifceneaaraMiiteoia.  Ttertw^j 
boats  and  tanMn  laa  iwiilptad  bam  tide  cowdlHBPt 
Cfftatn  dealcft  hi  ^itrlla  and  alac. 

3.  Justices'  licences  t^e  granted  st  spedal  aantial  meetinp 

of  the  local  justices,  called  Brewster  Sessions.  Justices  having  a 
(leeuni.iry  interest  in  the  lir:iiior  trade  of  the  district,  except  as 
r.nihv.iy  sh.irehoidrri,  a.'c  di^jqualihcd  from  acting;  "Mm** 
due  to  other  intcrciils  may  also  be  a  disqualification, 

4.  Juklices'  licences  arc  only  granted  for  one  year  and  must 
be  renewed  auiually,  with  the  exception  of  a  particular  class, 
created  by  tte  act  of  1904  and  valid  for  a  term  of  years.  Dis- 
tinctiona  ait  mode  between  sraattng  a  oaw  licence  and  renewing 
aaaUaoe.  Tte panctfdiini  aiaatitetar  lad  more  summary  In 
the  case  at  a  new  lieeoce;  oatSta  of  appHcaUfo  nmat  te  giwca  ta 
the  loca]  auihorites;  the  prrmlaes  must  te  of  a  eeitaln  annual 
value;  a  plan  of  the  premises  must  be  deposited  beforehand  in 
the  ca.'.c  of  an  "  on  "  licence;  the  justices  may  imfxjse  conditions 
and  have  full  discretion  to  refuse  without  any  right  of  appeal; 
the  bcCDce,  it  granted,  must  be  confirmed  by  a  higher  authority. 
In  the  case  of  old  licences  on  the  other  hand,  no  not  ice  is  required; 
ihr  v  are  renew  ed  to  (heformer  hoUcfson  application,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  unless  (hci«  h  OppoAite  Of  objection,  which  may 

comefiom  Uie  police  or  fkomaulaldciwitiea  or  from  the  jintion 
theauetvaa.  If  tten  &  objtrtion  tte  ttnewal  nay  te  irfiiaed, 
bul  only  on  tpeci^ed  groun<!s--naaM|y  aiiMMdBUi 

of  premises  or  character,  disqualifieatioti;  otteniia 
lion  is  payable  on  the  pl.m  txptaiticd  aSovc.  There  is  a  right  of 
appeal  to  a  higher  court  againssl  refusal.  In  all  cascs,  whether 
the  juitiies  have  full  discretion  or  not,  they  must  ejeiciM  ttefr 
disctcciun  in  a  judicial  manner  and  not  arbitrarily. 

5.  Licences  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
in  cue  of  death,  sickness,  bankruptcy,  change  of  tenancy,  wiHul 
oodmiao  to  apply  for  renewal,  lorieiiare  or  cfiaqualilication. 
MccQCCB  may  alw  te  tnnfenad  fioB  ana  tioiae  to  aooUwr  in. 
cotafn  drcumMaacea. 

6.  A  licence  may  be  forfeited  through  the  eanvfctlM  ol  ite 
ir-specified  serioos  ofeices.    "  " 
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7.  Persons  may  similarly  be 
Ikcace. 

$.  Ltqim  may  only  he  sold  on  the  premi-icrs  speribcd  in  the 

HCMCt  and  duriog  the  following  hours:— week-days;  London, 

I*  It  rjL>  tiMK  ftnem  4  am,  !•  10  p.u.— Stadqag  LaBdoo. 

«Mi|»SVJ(^«rjl.t»MMk}«llM(|dMHIt4»ML  Civ 

I  M>  t»  r JL  (ok  s  •  ML  l»  CMHaw  Bttr 
•ad  GMd  Fridi^y  aae  cMuaiad  «  auMkr.  la  Soolkad.  Waks 
•■d  Iniaad  (esoept  the  fiv»  cWtf  loiraa)aoMleiipenDhtedon 

Sunday.  Licence  boldcrs  may  sell  during  prohibited  hours  to 
kxlgers  Uaying  in  the  houic  and  to  hona-fidf  travellers,  who  miut 
be  nol  li  s5  ih.in  j  m.  from  the  jfUic  ihiy  ilr[)l  m  nn  the  prcviuus 
oighL  bxlcoMun  of  hours  of  sole  may  Ijc  Kianici!  fur  jfntriol 
9Cca&ions  and  for  special  localilm  (c  j;.  c-.irly  ir.arkclsK 
'  9.  The  ioUowing  proceedings  arc  probibticd  in  licensed 
premisea:  permitting  childrea  uztdcr  14  to  be  in  a  bar,  selling 
ay  Bquoc  to  children  undtr  i4iin  fa—iptinaqp  Uie  yrrniitri, 
E  ^uor  to  children  under  14  •niPl  HI  CHk*d 


OM  uadii  td;  iA>vt*4baalaMpMaMaadl»UhlUMl 

Awkards;  pcrmiuing  dninkeaoM^  fonilting  disorder, 
lnApuring  pro&iitutes,  harbouring  oOHttfibi,  supplying  liquor 
to  COastables  on  duty,  bribing  constables,  permitting  betting 
(porfstenl)  or  gaining,  pcmiitling  premises  to  be  used  as  a 
bcDlbcl,  haxLtouring  thieves,  permitting  seditious  meelings; 
permitting  the  payment  of  wagers  on  premises;  permitting 
premises  lo  Lc  u«d  for  elcrtion  committee  rooms.  In  and 
vilhia  20  to.  uf  London  music  and  dancing  are  probibiled  on 
Hcenaed  premiers  except  under  special  licences. 
.  to.  The  police  have  the  right  of  e&try  to  licensed  premises 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  prevokting  or  detecting  ofienoea. 

itellwdaMisiigf  bw;btt<aiiitioaoripiriuliMttiiiniM 
if  IktortaM^aitcnliaB  la  dcvra  to  the  fact. 

IS.  Ml  duba  in  siWdi  intoiicatiAg  liquor  is  ncAA  must  be 
registered.  If  the  liquorbthecolkctivcpro[K:rtyof  the  mcoilicrs 
no  licence  is  required  for  retail  sale,  but  no  Lquo*  can  be  sold  (or 
co:iMimpuon  off  the  (iruinisj  j.  Clubs  run 
fur  pro6t,  known  as  proptietocy  clubs, 

arc  on  the  aw*  lipl  ioaitag  a*  pokUc- 

houscs. 

ij.  PettaltiarlBCniTcd  by  licence  holders 
lor  oSeacca  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
fjMNa.  For  selling  any  other  kind  of 
ftqiaoc  ihaa that auihoriaed  fandhaw, 
tm.  «t  tKiwJing  £50  or  oiui  aMMkla 
fanprisonmcnt ;  second  offence,  fine  not 
aioccding  £100  or  3  months'  imprison- 
•Knl  «ith  forfeiture  of  licence  and,  if 
ordered,  confiscation  of  liquor  and  dts- 
quoJaicalion  for  five  years;  third  offence, 
fitu  not  exceeding  £100  or  six  months' 
inijiri ,oiiini::ii  with  forfeiture  of  licence 
and,  if  ordered,  confiAcaiion  of  liquor 
and  ununited  dbqualification.  Under 
the  Escise  Aus  the  penalty  for 
idling  without  a  Ikcace  is— for  tpinU,  a. 
tm  «f  iiflOL  cwiftiraiiiin  «{  Jiqaor,  |«w 
Itiuin  m  Ikcac*  aad  popctnl  db- 
(HuaBfication;  far  wise,  a  fine  of  iio;  for 
beer  or  dder  "on"  consumption  £ro.  "oa" 
consumption  (jo-  For  mIc  to  children; 
first  olTencc,  fine  up  to  /  .-,  f<i  ond  offence, 
fine  up  lo  £5.  Permit ■iiii;  premises  to  be 
usc<l  as  a  brothel,  fine  of  £20,  forfeiture 
of  licence  and  perpetual  disqualification. 
Other  offences,  fine  up  10  £10  foe  first 
conviction,  up  to  £x>  for  second. 
>  14-  The  following  are  eflncca  at  the 
»wt  of  th*  public.  Bcii«tanddraabon 
•ay  Wiliway  «r  atker  gpUlc  plasa  «r  «» 


l!cen!*-il  i>rtmi!rf^;  perwilty,  fine  up  to  io»,  for  first  conviction, 
up  to  2<7s.  for  !*-cund,  and  up  lo  40s.  for  third.  Riotous  or 
disorderly  conduct  white  drank;  fine  up  to  40*.  Falsely  pretend- 
ing lo  be  a  travelier  or  lodger;  fine  up  to  £$.  Causing  children 
to  be  in  a  bar  or  aeadHg  them  for  liqtiar  coalruy  to  the  law; 

fi  11  III  £1  fill  fim  ailni  in  £1  fur  wiroiiri  oflrnrt  Attempt 

tootaiaki 


liqaat  ft  fMM  aoiiiad  M  tha  pate  as  ail  hahitiMl 
I  Mtap  to  MB.  to     4Bmn^  ip  M  4ai^  Iw  flte^ 

quentaaca.  Ghrlac drankrn  pertoos  Bqaor «r  toipiag ikM  M 
get  it  on  Bee  and  pmaises;  fine  up  to  40a.  or  tapriHMaaal  far 

a  month.  Causing  children  under  11  tosingorotberwiae  perfom 
on  licensed  premises,  and  causing  boys  osdcr  14  or  girb  under 
1 6  to  do  so  between  q  pjl  aad  4  AJbf  i**  tO  §fi$  m  itoto 
months'  injpriwnment. 

The  foregoir.K  sialiiiicnt  of  the  l.iw  nol  in  all  respects 

apply  to  Scoilaml  and  Ireland,  wbcrc  tbe  administration  di£en 
somewhat  from  that  of  F.ngland.  In  ScMlaod  the  provost  and 
bailict  are  the  licensing  authority  in  royal  and  parliamcMUJf 
buighs,  and  elsewhere  the  justices.   They  bold  two  scfllato 

wTban t kJuS^^TtM.  fwackdSToalyV bal ttoae ktTfiT 

cretionary  "power  to  dose  at  10  pjl  In  Irekad  the  Iceaaim 

authority  is  (iivi  led  hclwcrn  quartor  si  s-ion-.  and  r-cy  scaloBfc 
Public-house  licences  are  granlcd  and  trinsltrrc-ii  at  quarter 
sessions;  rencw.-iU  and  other  licences  are  dealt  with  at  petty 
sessions.  In  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Londonderry  and  Galway  the 
licensing  jurisdiction  of  qu.^.rur  sc>'.ii)as  li  exercised  by  the 
recorder,  elsewhere  by  the  justices  assembled  and  presided  over 
by  the  county  court  judge.  The  licensing  jtirisdirtion  of  pc'.ty 
sessions  is  exercised  by  two  or  more  justices,  but  in  Dublin  by 
one  divisional  justice. 

4  TaxttUMkr^Tkt  «Kfaa  lictaaM  mmr  ba 

<j)  Mlafl  telen.'  for  "  Ml "  ooasumptlon.  (4)  ictafl 
deakft*  for  **  off  **  consumption.  Only  the  two  last  rlasacs  come 

under  the  jurivliction  of  the  jiutices,  citJ.tinc.l  .-i^«vc.  The 
lolal  numhcr  of  dilTercnt  excise  licences  is  bf  t'-^ci  n  jo  and  40,  but 


Lii  i-nec. 

Old  Duty. 

New  Duty  1909-1910. 

Uannjacturtrt'  iMtnca — 

OtaOardwiiiit)   .  , 

il^ios. 

£10  for  f.rst  J0,>>«",                {10  foe 

every  addiuonai  25.000  gallons. 

iijh%it  Mobarah.  iaa.ior  ewy 

Siswtt(Briiirii«iaa|  « 

£t 

^addliliaalSBtomk. 

TTii  f  1  ifi  rmiKfTknnf 

spirits  . 
Beer 

Wne  ... 
Swccta  «      a      •  « 

£10,  10*. 
6.  f«  <d. 

£10,  101. 

05.  »5»- 

l\0.  !0». 

No  chaogck 

No  change. 

JtMitl  £iefMi>  Ot^ 
FuMorPiMiean's 

csoori 

Beer-house    .  . 

\Mne  (coafeoleMnr) 
Odtr^        (  % 

£4.  lot.  to  £60 
according  10 
annual  value 

trf  prt  mises. 

Li.  lOfc 

£3.  lOS 

t<.s- 

HaK  the  MMaal  wlw  «f  prawiw*. 

with  a  fi«-d  minimum  r.i ngi n% 
(rum  £5  in  pUces  with  Icm  irun 
Zi"*)  iiihjUt.ints  to  iiS  in  to«n» 
h  u  ms  oviT  100,000  inTwbiiaBIs 

Oi<-i  hiid  <A  annual  value  of  pre«nM«a, 
with  a  minimum  Sk  abowt  migiag 
from  li.  lOb.  10  £}^  io» 

From  £4.  ins.  to  £u  WOXiug  !• 
annual  value. 

Fraca  £t.  ss.  to  £6k 

fUictl  Lt<etitttQ§— 
Spirits  ^  «_1m_ 

Spirits  (gracers'.  Ireland)  ■ 

Beer  f England) 
Beer  ( eroctrs*.  Scoilmd) 
Wine  (graccnr) 

£V3S. 
U.  V-  to 
£li.  ijs.  6d. 

la.  Ilk  jd.  to 

£14.  «a  7d 

|j,  |f*s  and  f4.  4i 
£2.  IQk  od. 

,  Frnm  £"*  *r  £j*  n  Ti''*g 
value. 

fx.  i&s.  to  £ia 

7l.  ins-  to  ZlOk 
£«.  lOS^  to  41a 

1^  l;-jlu^  U  J  ij'j 
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levcnl  ol  than  arc  subvariettes  and  uoiinparuatocin  pecuttu 
to  Scotlknd  or  Irdbnd.  The  duties  charged  on  thOB  VM greatly 
ifciapil  iBi  iiuifiiil  t|jr  Ihn  riiMirn  ftrt  rf  1009-1910,  and  it 
■■■■  JwlllHl  M  Malt  tiM  ^np*  thas  introduced.  The 

with  theoMimltlwBnrdBtfN. 

There  arc  in  addiiion  "  occa-sional  "  licences  valid  for  one  or 
more  (lavs,  which  come  un<lcr  the  juiiidictioo  ol  the  jusUccs; 
the  duly  is  li.  6ii.  a  d^y  for  the  (utl  licence  ^riNdlO  Wl^  and 
IS.  for  beer  or  wine  only  (raiictl  to  5$  ). 

The  total  amount  raised  by  the  excise  licences  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ior  the  financial  yc^r  ending  jiat  March  1009  was 
|l,«09.92S.  Of  this  amount  £1,711,160,  or  MMUfy  foar-fifths, 
Ma  darivad  fram  tha  luU  or  pubUcana'  IfcaaM^  iA*6jou  tnm  the 

Tflmlfli  iplrtr  f  ^  r*  -f  T  * —  **T  ^  *— ^  "  

il»  mt  an  compamivaljr  Baiainitaat.  Boi  ika  Hnaaia  enly 
mwaaet  a  pan  of  the  uman  deriwd  fa—  liqaar.  The 
(reat  bulk  of  it  is  collected  by  means  of  duties  on  nanufactnre 
and  importation.  The  total  amount  for  the  year  coding  March 
1909  was  £;7.428,l89,  or  m-arly  30%  ol  the  total  taxation 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  excise  duties  on  ihc  manufacture 
of  s[<irils  yielded  jf t7,4  56,U>6  and  tho^e  on  beer  ltifii)t,ii3; 
customs  duties  on  impoitatioa  yieidcd  £s>046,949.  The  excise 
duty  on  spirits  was  at  the  rate  of  its.  a  gallon,  raised  at  the  end 
af  April  1909  to  143.  9d.;  the  corresponding  duty  00  beer  is 
ft.  9d.  a  barrel  (36  gallons).  The  rcUiive  taxation  of  the  liquor 
tnda  in  tke  Uaitad  Sum,  «hkk  haa  kacana  iaipartaot  aa  a 
n^tical  asfaBeai,  ii  dbcaiacd  Mow. 

EJedM  <^  £^KitelMi<-^na<wly  <*eta  wldcii  can  ba  Itatad 
with  prec^n  and  ascribed  wttbeertstnty  to  IqiiilBiian  aw  tha 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  tiumbcr  of  licences  or  licensed 
|jri.mi<cs;  iwinclftTy  efitcis,  such  as  increase  or  diminution  of 
consvmiption  and  oi  drunkenncsj,  nrc  aflicled  by  many  causes 
that  only  by  a  very  careful,  woil-inforniLd  and  dibp.issionate 
examination  of  the  facts  can  positive  conduvions  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  legislation  (tee  TEurtiuKCb).  There 
is  no  more  prolific  ground  for  fallacious  statements  and  arguments, 
vhetha  unconscious  or  deliberate.  The  course  of  legislaUon 
Meed  above^  bowwer,  does  permit  the  broad  conclusion  that 
gicat  hAf  and  die  vnltipUcatiaa  «f  ladlitka  tand  to  increase 
drinkbiV  aad  dtokdar  In  a  caontiy  Uba  tte  Oaitad  Kingdom, 
and  that  extreme  severity  produces  th«aanM«r  wonaaSecls  by 
driving  the  trade  Into  illicit  channels,  whicli  caeape  coatvol,  and 
thus  re^y  increasing  fadlitit^  wink-  apparently  diminishing 
thpjTt.  The  most  sntrr^'^ful  lour^,e  lias  alwaj^s  been  a  mean 
bcLwccn  these  fxtiemes  in  the  form  of  restraint  judiciously 
applied  and  adjusted  to  ciri umvtancts.  The  nif>:i|  saliecii 
feature  of  the  situation  as  Inducncrd  by  the  law  in  recent  yc.ir«, 
15  the  progressive  reduction  in  the  mirnlMrr  of  Uceaicd  Ikmiscs 
since  i^.tn).   Previously  they  had  been  increasing  in  England. 

Tha  aoBiber  oi  pabUc-bouaca*  iadading  beer-bouaca  (or  "  on  " 
caotaaiptkn,  in  1831  traa  ImM;  ia  1869  It  bad  rbco  to  iiS,tect 
in  1909  ft  had  fallen  agafa  to  «4,7M>  But  if  tba  piapectiaB  «f 

Cblic-hooses  to  populatiwi  be  taken  tbeie  baa  bcaa  A 
lriB0etfi31»aauefonov.ing  table  $hows^» 
EnyldHd  aad  Wcltt. 


Yaar. 

N0.0I 
"oa^Lioeticca. 

Papula  uon. 

1831 
1871 
1901 
1909 

lli,biib 
101,940 
94.794 

5") 
49 

li 

The  change  ir.ay  be  put  in  another  way.  In  iSji  there  was 
one  public-houio  to  I'oS  pcrs-jti?.,  in  nvso  the  proiwrtion  wa*  I 
10375.  The  piofjoriiooai  reduction  goes  bacli  to  the  t&ihccniury. 
In  there  ^vai  ia  T-tH^H  €M  puMfe-baUH  lO  50 

persons  (see  atwve). 

laScciland  the  numbttafpttWfrbousea  has  been  diminishing 
iioca  iSao,  when  theca  vara  I7»7i3i  ta  tgoo  tbeia  were  only 
l«CS»wtbapofraIaikaladMNdMWdauUad.  lliai 


in  proportioa  to  population  has  therefore  fallen  far  more  lapklly 
than  in  England,  tbna — 1*31,  1  to  134  persons;  1909,  i  to  690 
penona.  laladaadttaataqr  iadiSwiM.  Xhaaabai  kaoiaWi 

ikbaaslavaavaaetiiMaaaand  tbe  popuk< 
baaa  madBy  dhalnfililiig  during  the  time,  so  that  tha 

proportion  10  population  has  actually  increased,  thus— iSjt, 
I  to  305  persons;  igog,  l  to  .'40  persons.  As  a  whole,  howcvw, 
the  United  Kingdom  shows  a  large  and  progressive  diminutioa 
of  public-hmises  to  population;  nor  is  this  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  "  oi\  "  licences.  If  we  take  the  whcile  nmbat 
qI  Ijctatcs  we  get  the  foUowiag  movement  in  recent  years  — 

Ko.  ef  ReUsS  Liancet  ("  <m  "  and  "  off  ")  per  10,000  ef  Pofful^un. 


'903- 

1909- 

England  and  Wal«a  . 

46 

^7 

Scoll.sn<i  .... 

37 

30 

Ireliri'l  .... 

4« 

4S 

UiiKc^  Kingdom  . 

4S 

43 

37 

The  diminution  in  the  nurolter  of  public-houses  In  Eaglaad 

was  markedly  acceleruled  by  the  a  :  I  ■■  1,  >  ii'' U  intro»luced 
the  principle  of  com [K-nsa lion,  ii^^  ^\i.!ng<:  annual  rate  ol 
reduction  in  the  ten  years  iS<;4-ic;04  before  the  act  was  ,^s<j; 
in  the  four  years  iij05-i<;oH;  alter  the  act  it  rose  to  :3s.!*-  The 
average  annual  number  of  lii  ences  siii  f)rc-:>cd  wiih  conipeiisalioa 
was  itiT,  and  the  average  annual  amount  o<  compensation  paid 
was  £(,096,946,  contributed  by  the  trade  aa  «q)(«ned  above. 

Tbff  laduction  of  public-bouses  has  beoi  aocaiB|iaaied  ia  aanal 
yaaaty  a  constant  increase  in  the  nundwrafdidba.  By^ad 

soma  eantrot  aad  the  wubar  aC  bvd  duba  vat  aeoMUalbr 

a.scerlaincd.  Previously  the  number  was  only  estimated  from 
certain  data  with  approximate  accuracy.   The  foUowiag  labia 

figures:— 

CTtt^r.-  En^JfinJ  and  H'cVj. 


1887. 

1696. 

1904- 

«9o5- 

1906. 

1907. 

1908 

"W 

Number 
Proportion 
per  10,000 

1982 
07 

i-i 

6371 
1 89 

65*9 
1-93 

67a  t 
1-95 

0907 
1-98 

7lAi 
s-o» 

soe 

Clubs  represent  alternative  fbannfit  to  tba  Beensed  trade  and 

they  are  under  mui  h  IPs'*  stringent  Control,  they  h^ive  no 
prolubi(t-<i  hours  .Kul  the  police  have  not  the  s,ime  right  of  entry. 
In  so  far.  therefore,  at  clubi  rep!  icc  [uiUlir  houses  I  l;e  reduilion 
of  lite  Utlcr  do«$  nol  mv^u  Ui{)UBiahe<l  facihtics  for  dn'nkini^,  but 
the  contrary.  In  the  years  i903-i')o.S  the  average  number  of 
clubs  proceeded  against  (or  oficnces  was  74  and  the  average 
numb^almek  off  the  register  was  s>-  The  increase  of  dubs  and 
Uw  iaiia  ptopocUan  struck  off  the  ngiHar  aiig|Mt  tba  aaad  al 
cautiaa  In.  telng  with  the  licaaaad  tndk}  ofaMOiaigagt 
■eaauica  defeat  ibdrawaaod. 

FMbtent  attaoHiti  bava  far  aM«r  yatia  baea  »ai»  to  aflbct 
radical  changes  in  the  British aystanofEcensbigl^  the  introduc* 
tion  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted  in  other  countries,  and 
particul.irly  tliose  in  the  Tnited  Sl  iUs.  But  it  is  ililTuult  ta 
engraft  new  jnd  alien  methods,  involvinj;  violent  change,  uiHin  an 
anrienl  s\  sUni  conioIidaUd  by  ^u<  ee5J!ive  Statutory  etiactnienls 
and  conUrmetl  by  lime  and  usage.  The  course  of  the  l.iw  and 
administration  since  1869  has  made  it  particularly  r'.i:h<  ult. 
The  stringent  t^on(^itions  imposed  on  licencc-holHw  have  given 
those  who  (ulfd  ihcm  a  claim  to  consideration,  and  tiic  rcduciton 
of  licences,  by  biaklaf  Ibe  Biaibfll.  baa  anhancad  ibeir  vafaMw 
An  cxpcctatian  af  laaenl.  fai  tha  abaaaca  af  atheendiict,  baa 
grown  up  by  taage  aad  bcaa  confirmed  by  tbataWtYbllkfecag- 
nires  the  distinrtion  between  granting  a  new  Heenca  andtaaewing 
an  old  one,  by  the  treasury  wliith  levies  de.ilh  duties  on  the 
as5ump(ii:n  that  a  licence  is  an  endurLaj  propctty,  l>y  local 
«uthoriiies  which  assess  upon  the  same  assumption,  and  by  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice,  whose  dcclsiou  have  rspaatcdly  turned 
TIai  '  "* 
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have  been  invested  in  licensed  property,  which  has  become  part 
of  the  settled  order  of  5<,ti<  ly;  and  to  destroy  it  by  some  sudden 
Innovation  would  cau-,c  a  great  shock.  The  position  is  entirely 
dilTcnait  i:i  oiliLT  LtmntricS  where  no  .such  contml  has  ever  been 
exercised.  It  is  po&Mblc  to  impose  a  new  system  where  previously 
tkere  was  nooe.  but  not  to  replace  suddenly  an  old  and  settled 
one  for  tomethiiic  eatirely  dUIcrent.  Only  the.  most  coovinc- 
ing  proof  of  the  need  and  Uie  advantages  of  the  change  would 
|iatifyit;udiiidi|icaof ha»iwtbeeakcthoo«^^  TTitBiirieh 


•ad  to  chengtm  cuetams  with  ooBtfandty  end 
«f  administratioo.  The  advantages  of  abandoning 

it  for  some  other  are  more  ih.m  (l  .  i'jifu!,  it-.  ■  ililfiLultics  arc  real 
and  serious.  Over  a  very  lonj;  iji_ru>il  ii  h.ii  Leon  repeatedly 
readjusted  in  contorniity  with  llie  niovLnunt  of  public  opinion 
and  of  national  habits;  while  under  it  the  cxt culive  have  pradually 
got  the  tralTic  well  in  hand,  and  a  great  and  pro>;rc?.5ivc  improve- 
ment in  order  and  conduct  has  taken  place.  The  process  is 
gradual  but  sure,  and  the  record  will  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  any  other  comparable  coontiy.  Further  readjustment 
«tt  loawr  aad  fa  desirable.  The  gicat  deCact  of  the  law  is  its 

Tbew  awtoo  iMy  hiiidi  of  Baace,  tmi  tkt  ctinMculoa  doce 

net  coneapottd  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  tralBc.  Some 
licences  arc  obaolete  and  superfluous;  others  make  no  distinction 

lictv-crn  brinches  of  the*  trade  whi.  h  lulhl  entirely  c!ifTiT,:it 
luiii  '  io.ns  and  require  different  treatinciit.  The  full  or  pu!ilu  .in's 
l  *<;nC.  wliirh  is  inconi[).'irnMy  the  most  important,  places  on 
ihf  Mine  legal  fooling  hoithi,  re&tauratiu,  village  inns  arnl  mere 
drinking  liars,  and  the  lack  of  distinction  is  a  great  stumbling- 
block.  In  the  attempt  made  in  igoS  to  introduce  new  legisla- 
tion it  was  found  necessary  to  incorporate  distinctiona  between 
difiefOBt  classes  of  establishmeat,  although  that  was  not  con- 
•(■plated  in  the  original  biU.  It  vOl  always  be  found  necessary 
«Anam  the  aubjea  is  seriously  appraadiad,  becauae  tibo  lav 
haa  to  deal  wMt  things  as  they  actually  ace.  It  doea  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  thb  article  to  discuss  the  numerous  contro- 
wnaial  questions  which  arise  in  connexion  with  various  legislative 
pp>posals  for  dealing  with  the  Iif]uar  ir.ifTic;  but  an  acco;int  of 
the  methods  which  it  has  been  pruiwscd  to  adopt  from  other 
CMMriea  nil  ba  fooad  baknr. 

The  Uvm  ii  Stmcs 

The  Uquor  legislation  of  the  United  States  prcaenta  a  great 
COOtiast  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  a  not  ~ 
lagiBaa  catliely  diflcrent  way.  In  |4aoe  of  a  sing 
tyitera  gradually  evolved  in  the  coarse  of  centttriea  tt 
•whole  serieaofdiflanttoaea  baaed  on  At  BOitdlmMfflBcblaa 
aad  subject  to  audden  itoigB  and  frequeot  eiperimeBta.  U  la 
not  sufficiently  iindeatood  in  Europe  that  the  Icgistaiurcs  of  the 
Kveral  sutcs  are  sovereign  in  regard  to  internal  afTairs  and  make 
what  laws  they  please  subject  to  the  proviso  that  ihcy  cannot 
over  ride  the  Federal  bw.  There  is  thcrcXorc  no  uniformity 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  liquor  legislation,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  any  particidar  system  as  representing  the  whole 
country.  The  United  States  government  only  interferes  with 
the  traffic  to  tax  it  for  revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians,  to  soldier*,  etc.  The  liquor  traOic  is  subject— 
whether  ia  the  futrn  of  naaHfactaie»  wholeaala  oc  ntail  tiade 
— <o  »  WHtfiiwi  tas  flf  as  dollan  (£s)  pv  •aaaai  lagpaaad  ob 
•PH7  one  cagased  in  U.  Congress,  under  the  oonstitu- 
tiai^  COBtrob  interstate  commerce,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
hai  decided  that  withjul  itj  consent  no  tt.itc  c.in  prevent 
a  railway  or  other  cirryin^  a(;tiii:;Y  from  bringing  liquor  to  any 
point  willii.i  its  liordcrs  from  outsirJc.  Thus  no  state  can  keep 
out  Uquor  or  present  its  consumption,  but  any  slate  legislature 
may  make  »hat  internal  regulations  it  pleases  and  may  prohibit 
the  aunufactuK  and  sale  altogether  within  its  own  borders. 
It  may  go  iuctker.  In  1SS7  a  judgment  was  delivered  by  the 
8api«a«  Court  of  the  United  Statea  that  Jt  m  vithia  the  dis- 
CHtioaaiy  power  of  a  atato  to  pcetact  piddle  InllK  aafeljr  aad 


and  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  b  not  thereby 
violatc»l.  Use  has  betn  nuuic  of  this  power  in  Kansas,  and  il 
appears  ihrrrforc  thai  per^ias  who  engage  in  the  liquor  trade 
do  so  .Hi  their  ow  n  risk.  There  Is  in  fact  no  Stabihty  at  allciccpt 
in  a  few  slates  which  have  incorporated  some  principle  in  their 
constitutions, and  even  tltatdoes not ensurecontinuityoi practice, 
as  means  are  easily  found  fur  evading  the  law  or  substittttiag 
some  other  syslcm  whidi  amounts  to  the  same  thin^  Aaa 
whole  the  oontm)  of  the  liipiftf  traffic  itf^ltlif  viaiaat)y  I 
attoa^ed  8>q>pitadon  aad  frvt  fiaodoai  wmMaril  will 
taxation  of  licensed  hooaea. 

In  the  great  majority  of  tlte  states  some  form  of  licensing 
exists;  it  is  the  prev.iilin;;  s)  ^'.em  anrl  was  adopted,  no  doubt 
from  England,  at  an  c^rly  [leriod.  It  is  exercised  in  various 
ways.  The  liceniing  authority  may  lie  the  municipaUly  or  a 
specially  constituted  body  or  tlie  police  or  a  judicial  body. 
The  last,  which  is  the  method  in  I'tiin'-ylvania,  s.cms  to  U- 
cxoeptionaL    According  to  hir  I'ansfaawe  there  is  a  general 


tendiaicy,  due  to  the  picvailiag  corruption,  to  adthdxaw  from 
municipal  authodtlca  power  over  the  liccoslng,  and  to  place 
this  functkn  in  the  haada  of  coauniasioncra,  who  may  be  elected 
oc  nominated  la  Mew  Yorit  atata  the  lieeailag  nauaiaiianca 
taed  to  be  ■"r'^tflfi*  ia  citka  by.  tlie  mtyon  aad  clacMd  ciia> 
where;  but  by  dia  Bl&Bet  law  of  1896  the  whole  administratioa 
was  placed  under  a  state  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Rnvernor  whh  tlie  ci  r.  riir  .  f  ihc.  Senate.  A  similar  plan  is  ia 
itTic  in  some  imp<n;.int  tiiiis  in  other  slates.  In  Boston  the 
licensing  is  in  the  hands  of  a  police  board  appointed  by  ibc 
governor;  in  Dallimore  and  St  Louis  the  authority  is  vested 
in  commissioners  .similarly  appointed;  and  in  Washington  the 
licensing  commLi&ioncrs  are  appointed  by  the  president.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  court  ol  quarter  sessions  is  the  authority, 
the  vesting  of  licensing  ia  a  judicial  body  dates  back  to  ]6;6 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  English  influence.  It  is  noteworthy 
thatia  JPhihidc<phia  aadPittabiug  CAlkgheay  oaaa^l  the  jadiciri 
cawt  waa  for  a  tiaie  given  up  in  Uvem  ef  cornittifcmrta,  hot 
the  change  was  a  great  failure  and  abandoned  in  i858.  The 
powers  of  the  licensing  authority  vary  widely ;  in  some  cases  the 
only  grounds  of  refusal  arc  conduct  and  thar.u  Ur  nmi  licences 
arc  virtually  granted  to  every  applicant;  in  others  the  <ii,,crctic.a 
to  refuse  is  absolute.  In  M.isvichusctts  the  number  of  licence* 
allowed  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  population,  namely  i  to  icoo, 
except  in  Boston,  where  it  is  i  to  500,  but  as  a  rule  w  here  licences, 
are  given  they  arc  given  freely.  They  are  valid  for  a  year  and 
gnaled  on  oonditioos.  The  6nt  and  most  general  condition  II 
the  pivBNRtt  «f  a  fee  or  tax,  which  varies  in  amount  in  different 
atatca.  Iladcr  tha**  high  licence  "  system  (see  below)  it  generally 
YiriinafiiirfiliBgtfrthatlMtf  Ihe  Ifftili^yairi  tin  daw  of  Bctiiici 
whan  dUenot  daaiaa  aaa  rwagriaed.  Ia  M aaaadivMita  tbet* 

arc  six  licences;  three  for  consumption  on  the  premises — namely 
(1)  full  Ucencc  for  all  hquors,  (j)  beer,  cider,  and  hght  wine, 
(i)  beer  and  cider;  two  for  consumption  ofl  the  prcmiics — 
namely  (1)  spirits,  ())  other  liquors;  the  sixth  is  for  dtuggl2>ts. 
In  New  York  state  also  there  arc  six  classes  of  licence,  though 
they  are  not  quite  the  same;  but  in  many  states  there  appears 
to  be  oidy  one  licence,  and  no  distinction  Lclwccn  on  and  off 
sale,  wholesale  or  retail.  Another  condition  generally  impoaed 
in  addition  to  the  tax  is  a  hc.ivy  Loi.d  with  sureties;  it  varies 
in  aoMtat  bnt  li  nwa^y  not  ka*  than  aeao  doBan  (£400^  and 
BugrfaeaaUl^tsfeeeiallBiaCCiaoe).  A  cendition  pnodii 
to  thepaatfagaf  a  licence  Impoaed  la  aoaie  statea  is  the  deposit 
of  a  pembn  or  application  aotne  tlaie  befordiand,  which  may 
have  to  be  backed  by  a  certain  number  of  local  residcn'.s  or  \ 
payers.  In  Pennsylvania  the  required  number  is  u,  and  tLis 
is  the  common  p:;i^.^.iLC  cbcwhcrc;  in  Missouri  a  majority  of 
tax  payers  is  required,  and  the  licence  may  even  then  be  refused, 
but  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  lax-payers  ti  e 
licen!>ing  atiihorily  is  bound  to  grant  ft.  This  seems  to  be  a 
<ort  of  grnuiuc  local  option.  Pro\-ision  is  also  generaltjr  made 
for  bearing  ohiectOfB.  Motbcr  oondilion  aometimes  required 
(Massachusetu  and  bwa)  b  tke  eoaacnt  of  owners  of  adjoiniog 
pnyerty.  In  aom  itatai  aa  lioencai  an  pcnnttted  witidn  a 
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■1     •  pdbHi  pHta(lffiHBMll) 

(Ifsauchuscllt).    Regulations  Imposed  on  the 
fictmed  tnde  nearly  always  include  prohibition  of  sale  to  minors 

under  iS  and  lo  tirunkards,  on  Sundays,  public  holidays  and 
ckction  days,  and  pruhibition  of  the  employment  of  barmaids. 
Sunday  closing,  which  is  universal,  dates  at  Ic.ist  from  1.S16 
(Indiana)  ancl  13  probably  much  older.  The  houn  oi  cioaing  on 
week  days  vary  considerably  but  are  usually  10  p.m.  or  ix  tJL 
Other  tilings  arc  often  prohibited  including  Indecent  pictures, 
games  and  music. 
Slalt  AaUMlNMi.'-'lB  A  fnr  ftattt  rd 

«if  SiliWvagitBtion  in  Untoe,  and  within  •  few  years  the  eacample 
ma  followed  by  the  other  New  England  states;  by  Vermont  in 

155;,  Connecticut  in  1S54,  K  w  IT  :  Iit.' in  and  later  by 
Alaisachusclts  and  RIichIc  lii.uid.  1  hey  have  ail  now  after  a 
more  or  k&s  pmionge<l  trial  given  it  up  except  Maine.  Other 
states  wdich  have  tried  and  abandoned  it  are  IHinois  (rSjt-iftj^), 
Indiana  (1855-1858),  Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota. 
The  great  ^fiddle  5t.ites  have  either  never  tried  it,  as  in  lite  case 
of  New  York  (where  ii  was  enacted  in  1855  but  declared  nncon- 
itUtithaial),  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jcnqr,  or  vofy  gave  it  a 
■onliMl  trial,  as  with  Illioois  aad  Irautf.  A  eutioua  pontioa 
CM—thwn  hObiot*iiiMalt>feiw>tlniiimriiltiat*»  UMam 
adopt  pnUMtim,  whkb  lofMt  the  nuuitifiactMV  and  salt  «i 

liquor;  but  in  1S51  it  .ib.intioncJ  licensing,  which  liad  been  in 
force  since  I7<);,  and  incorporated  a  provision  iii  the  cotistituuoti 
declaring  that  no  licence  should  thereafter  Ik'  pranttd  in  ihestate. 
The  position  then  was  that  letjui  6aJ«  » itiiout  a  licence  was  illegal 
and  that  no  licence  could  be  granted.  1  his  sinRular  state  of 
thiitgs  was  changed  in  1886  by  tha  "  Dow  law,"  wbidi  autborlzed 
a  tax  on  the  trade  and  reodcndillaglil  without  expressly  sanction* 
fasg  or  licensing  it.  There  win  fbeadava  00  iic(n«es  and  no 
Kttnsing  machinery,  but  the  ttcflSc  ms  tord  and  conditions 
fmpoaeoL  la  cflect  Uia  Dow  law  amouBled  to  icpeat  of  pco> 
Untion  aad  ili  NpbeencM  by  tbe  freest  poniUa  fbm  of  Bee^ 

ing.  In  Iowa,  which  early  adopted  a  prohibitory  law,  still 
nominally  in  force,  a  law,  knov.a  as  the  "mulct  law,"  was 
passed  in  iSg^  for  taxing  the  trade  and  practically  IcpaliziriK 
it  under  conditions.  The  story  of  the  forty  years'  slriif;:;;!^ 
in  this  state  between  the  prohitiition  agitation  ancl  the  natural 
appetites  oi  manliind  is  exceedingly  instructive;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary  revelation  «f  political  fatlUgue  and  tortuous  procccd- 
lag^  and  an  imprcs$i%'«  warning  against  the  folly  of  trying  to 
r  the  personal  habus  of  a  large  section  of  the  population 
tfaaii  wilL  It  coded  in  a  aoit  of  qMUKonihe,  fai  wUch 
Iko  cnodve  {trindpte  h  prcaened  In  one  Biw  and  pcndBit 
liberty  vindicated  by  another  contradictory  one.  The  result 
may  be  satisfactory,  but  it  might  be  attained  in  a  less  expensive 
Planner.  Wliat  !,uficr;i  is  the  piiDG^  Ol  kw  hldf>  wUdi  is 
broijj^ht  into  disri|iulc. 

Stale  prohihition,  .nV,andoncd  by  the  populous  New 
England  and  central  states,  has  in  recent  years  found  a 
home  in  more  remote  regions.  In  1907  it  was  in  force  in  five 
states — Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Georgia  and  OUahoma; 
in  January,  1909,  it  came  into  operation  in  Alahwritj  Mitt- 
tarippftaad  North  Camlina;  and  in  July  1 000  in  Tmnetm. 

licit  FrokiMNifM.»Tl»  lindtcd  form  of  ptuliiblttOD  known  as 
local  veto  is  much  more  extensively  applied.  It  is  an  older  plan 
than  state  prohibition,  having  been  adopted  by  the  lcgisl3tt;rc  of 
Indiana  in  I'^j?.  GeorRia  followed  in  the  next  year,  and  then 
other  stntes  took  it  up  for  several  years  until  ihc  rise  of  state 
probiliiiion  i:i  the  mi<I'lle  of  the  century  caused  it  to  fall  into 
neglect  for  a  time.  But  the  states  which  adopted  and  then 
djaadmed  general  prohibition  fell  back  on  the  local  form,  ,'\nd  a 
fNai  many  othm  liave  abo  adopted  it.  In  1907  it  was  in  force 
n  over  90  itatei»  ItaiiidiQi  an  the  most  pdpnloiia  aad  imiwrtaat, 
wItboneortwoegovtloMi.  Biittlieeitcntto«Mdihiia|i|ined 
varies  very  widely  and  H  constantly  changing,  as  difTcrent  places 
I  ■•  iri  nd  flrop  it  apain.  Some  alternate  in  an  almtsst 
regular  manner  every  two  or  three  years,  or  even  every  year; 
•  la  190B  local  aptioB  waa  adofted  In  OMe^ 


of  the  plan  or  against  it  as  the  result  of  orgaztizcd  agitatioa 
followed  by  reactioa.    The  wide  discrepancies  between  the 

practice  of  different  states  arc  shown  by  some  Statistics  collected 
in  1907,  when  the  movement  was  running  favourably  tu  the  adoft- 
tion  of  no  licence.  In  Tenncisce  the  whole  Wair  ;  s  undet 
pirohibition  with  the  exception  oi  $  munidpalitic!> ,  Arkansas, 
$6  out  of  7  5  counties;  Florida,  35  out  of  46  counties;  Mississippi, 
SO  out  oi  77  counties;  Natth  Carolina,  70  out  of  97  counties; 
Verroont.joutof  6  cities  and  aatvutol  241  tosms.  These  appear 
to  he  tba  lavat  piohlbititFa  itatca,  and  ib^  an  all  cf  a  naal 
charactHiw  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  wen  Kianmdeaala 
with  xeoantjraadafewlownaC'town"  in  Ameiioaisgcneianf 
equivalent  to  "vfllage"  te  Eni^and);  Michigan,  i  county  and 
j  fr'.v  towiis;  Callfomia,  parts  of  3  or  10  counties.  New  York 
had  joS  out  of  913  lowni.  Ohio,  480  out  of  768  towns,  Mn<!.M- 
chtisetts.  It)  out  of  33  cities  and  740  out  of  331  towns.  At  the 
end  of  iQCK)  a  strong  reaction  ag.ainsl  the  prohibition  jxihcy  set 
in,  notably  in  Ma.sMichuselts. 

llierc  h  m  nwcc  tniformity  in  the  mode  of  procedure  thoa 
in  the  extent  of  ^tpieaticn.  At  least  five  methods  are  distin< 
guisbcd.  In  the  a—t  fwinpliir  aad  mg^lar  jona  ateta  it  taken 
every  ]rear  b  aB  localHIet  whclhtf  tbtn  ehallfca  Heeaflci  or  tMi 
b  tie  eaioiiigyearandisdecidedlQralNilvaiiejoilli;  A  second 
method  of  applying  the  general  vole  is  to  talie  It  at  any  time, 
but  not  oftcner  than  once  in  four  year?;,  on  the  demand  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  electorate.  A  third  plan  is  to  apply  this  principle 
locally  and  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  when  demanded,  in 
any  loc.ility.  A  fourth  and  entirely  dilTcrent  system  is  to  invest 
the  local  authority  with  powers  to  decide  whether  there  shall  be 
licences  or  not;  iumI  a  &iib  is  to  give  residents  pow  er  to  prevent 
licences  by  means  of  protest  or  petition.  The  first  iv.-a  metbeda 
are  those  most  widely  in  force;  but  the  third  plan  of  taking  a 
local  vote  by  itself  is  adopted  in  some  Impactuit  states,  including 
MflwYoik.OUoiBdIOIaok.  0|dnIonsdiiTerwldi|r*ttbnp>d 
to  the  sncresa  of  fecal  veto,  but  all  independent  eihaovei*  agree 
that  it  is  n-.orc  successful  than  italc  prohibition,  and  the  prefer- 
ence accorded  to  it  by  so  many  states  after  prolonged  experience 
proves  that  public  opinion  broadly  endor?<-s  that  >'icw.  Its 
advar^tage  lies  in  its  .Td.ipt.il'ility  to  local  circumstances  and  local 
opinion.  It  prevails  n.ainly  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns; 
in  the  larger  towns  it  is  best  loieratcd  where  tbey  arc  in  d«ee 
proximity  to  "  safety  valves  "  or  licensed  areas  in  which  liquor 
can  be  obtained;  the  large  dtiet  do  not  adopt  iU  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  some  serious  disadvaaUgau  Ilia  !»— f*^'^^^^^ 

tlDBbacdiiitaataNMOf  aacid  aad  poUtleal  airlfe;  aad  tba 

alternate  shutting  up  and  opening  of  public  houses  in  lAany 
places  makes  continuity  of  administration  impossible,  prevents 
the  executive  from  gelling  the  trafiic  properly  in  hand,  upseta 
the  habits  of  the  people,  demoralizes  llie  trade  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  steady  improvement. 

Publk  DUptntaria. — This  entirely  dillcrent  system  of  con- 
trolling the  traffic  has  been  in  general  operation  in  one  state  only. 
South  Carolina;  but  it  waa  ako  applied  to  certain  areas  in 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Nocth  Ckrolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
The  cflkoied  dcaicat  ia  vcQT  MiCQg  hi  thcaa  itatas,  cqwdally  in 
Sotitit  Cht^H,  wliaatiMColoufed  far  eneedatha^Ule  pepid^ 
tion.  The  dispensary  system  was  inaugurated  there  In  iSgg. 
It  had  been  preceded  by  a  licensing  system  with  local  veto 
(adopted  in  iSSj),  but  a  strong  agitation  for  stale  prohibition 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  1801.  Tlic  usual  violent  political 
struggle,  which  is  the  only  constant  feature  of  liquor  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  took  place,  partly  on  temperance  and  partly 
on  economic  grounds;  and  a  way  out  was  found  by  adopting 
an  idea  ton  the  town  of  Athens  in  Georgia,  where  the  liquor 
tradawianniligrtliamniidpality  through  a  public  dispensary.  A 
law  ma  jpaaed  la  18^  eaibo^rtas  thia  pifaiciple  bat  ann^jrluK 
it  to  the  whole  state.  Themeasniowaateodycoatcatealathe 
courts  and  the  legislature  for  years  and  it  underwent  numerooa 
amendmenu,  but  it  survived.  Under  it  the  state  became  the 
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•nd  telling 
aadoobrior 


dtapewariB  nnder  public  management 
(iff  Ihr  mmkni  Maqjr  dwngn  war* 
ithpMi  abodonhit  the  ptimdpke, 
but  in  s9oy  t]iti9Mm«lMMcottMl  «iMnpliMdbaf  «M«f 
county  adaiairtiBtini.  Load  «Mo  it  dH>  to  faitt»  wmI  Am  the 
loc^itiee  have  the  choice  of  a  dispcnsAry  or  no  sale  at  afl.  Ite 
rcgtiktions  are  very  strict.  The  dispensaries  arc  few  and  only 
open  on  wcckKia>'s  and  during  the  day-time;  they  close  at 
sunset.  Liquor  is  only  sold  in  bottles  and  in  not  less  quantities 
than  half  a  pint  of  spiriu  .mJ  a  pint  of  beer,  and  it  must  be 
taken  away;  bars  arc  abolished.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
of  testimony  to  the  eflccl  of  the  system  in  improving  public 
order  especially  among  the  colouied  popnlatioo,  who  are  very 
gUBceptible  to  drink.  The  law  aeema  to  be  mil  Mlried  out  in 
«mnl,bia  Charleston  aad  Columbia,  the  ooly  two  eonaidnble 
towoi^  wn  honeycombed  «ilh  Blidt  drintMhepe,  M  tte  writer 
has  proved  by  personal  experience.  Cohunbia  is  the  capital  and 
the  scat  of  cotton  manufactures,  as  are  all  the  Larger  towns, 
with  the  except iiiii  nf  CI;  irlcston,  which  is  the  fwjrt  rmd  busine  ss 
centre.  The  jH>;mLaion  of  the  stale  i4  prcdoniiii.inlly  rural,  :iv,i\ 
IocjI  [iroluiji'.iu:]  obtains  in  i8  ou;  uf  41  lountii-S. 

The  fi  <ilo«inK  ^t.^li'.tir.^!  eomp.in-Jiii,  rvtf.n  lc  il  frri:n  llic  rnilcd 
Sl.iti  ,  r.  -.  us  of  li/X)  J  111  1  t  lie  Inljp  J  !<■■.  V  n  Ki  1  urn  .  I  ly  Mr  \V  I ). 
I'aluiu  IScm  Emydoptiiti  cj  Social  Hi'Jurm)  anJ  hcie  incscnlol  111 
tabular  form,  is  n%bly  insiructive.  It  shows  rtie  populatbn  and 
mmlMr  «r  Hnier  dealers  paying  the  United  States  tax  m  two  prohi- 
Udeo  MM  «w  atM*  iMdtr  m\m  li  amuidMHl  tke  hHklhMsi  nc 


W  holcsalc 

Retail 

Slate, 

Populatioa. 

Liquor 
Deden. 

Liquor 
Dealers. 

M.iir.c-  (Prohibition) 

694,466 

St 

1366 

K.in--i--  '  I'rohibiliun)  . 

I. <  70.495 

3"5 

Mas-Jf hiist Its  (l.iccnrc) 

3,805,346 

617 

S.  Carolina  (Ui!!M.'n5ary)  . 

l„j4o.3i6 

13 

5.U 

This  t.ibtc  may  bt  s-iid  lo  e()ilomi.'L'  tin  n  i!l  .  uf  tin.  I'nitcil  Si.ii,  s 
re!>trictivc  liquor  laws.  It  presents  cxainuli.':^  of  three  dillerint 
■ystems;  the  propertloB  of  retail  liquor  seUers  to  populatioB  is— 
•ader  complete  praUMdoa,  1  to  $08  and  t  to  475 1  under  licence  and 
local  prohibition,  t  to  530;  under  dinpeniary  and  local  prohibition, 
I  to  3509.  But  the  renurkablc  thing  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
illiiit  tr.iffic  existing  under  all  three  system'!.  It  i>.  iru omparably 
grc.iti-st  under  complete  piohil'it ion  Ik-c.iii-/-  iHp  vkh  tlc  of  the 
trathc  in  thc»c  tlatc*  i»  illicit.  In  i^iuth  Carolina  one  o(  the  whole- 
mIb  dealers  and  of  the  534  retailers  were  illicit.  In  Mas&a- 
rnnmttl  the  number  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  i*  very  large.  If  the 
lAole  state  were  under  licence  the  total  legal  number  of  licences, 
trfiieh  b  limited  in  proportion  to  population  (tec  above),  would  be 
;I400;  and  in  that  ca^c  there  would  tic  some  1700  illicit  retailers.  But 
a  l,ir^;c  part  of  thr  •t  iu-,  |itiil>.ibly  imirc  than  li.dl,  is  under  h^.d 
prohibition,  so  that  the  m  ijurity  of  the  5000  retail  de.iKrs  niu-t  be 
illicit.  T>i<  X'  f  il  ls,  which  arc  typical  and  not  exiei  tinn.il,  r»  \i  .il 
the  failure  of  the  laws  to  contn>l  the  traffic;  only  partial  or  spas- 
OMMtte  attempts  are  made  to  enfoiee  them  and  to  a  great  extent 
tkty  are  ignored  by  coalman  contCMt.  The  illegal  trade  is  carried 
on  so  openly  that  the  United  Slates  rcNTnueof&cers  have  no  difficulty 
in  collcctinK  the  federal  tax.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
or  one  whidi  conntries  where  law  i«  re^fx-ctiMl  would  care  to  imitate. 
The  rx.iiiiple  is  a  good  lesson  in  wh.it  to  a\oiil. 

Taxation. — Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  federal  and 
etate  taxation  imposed  on  the  liquor  trade.  The  former  is  uniform  ; 
the  Utter  varies  greatly,  e\-en  in  those  states  which  have  adopt  nl 
tfm  "  Ugh  VeeiMi?'  This  system  is  intended  to  fulfil  two  purposes : 
to  eel  an  adteanric  check  on  the  number  of  licence*  atsd  lo  pro- 
duce re\-enue.  It  »-as  intrfKluctd  in  NebrasLi  in  1 881,  when  a  lax 
Oif  IiMKJ  dtill-ir*  (/^(Ki)  Nl.,!!.  |il.iced  on  viloons  (public  hnu<<'>)  in  lar^-c 
tow :» ■..  and  h.ill  tnat  amount  in  smaller  ihh  -,.  I  he  prai  r  ;r o  pradu  ill y 
»ini-.id  and  has  now  been  adoptc^l  bv  .1  lirj  '  i  iiiiiSer  1  I  ■■t.iirs 
noticeably  the  populous  and  induslriul  norili-ea»tern  and  central 
•tales,  w  llwnchusetts,  wim*  the  high  licence  was  adootcd  in 
1 87  A  when  the  elate  returned  to  Seensing  after  a  trial  of  prohibtlion. 
the  fees  are  exceptionally  high,  the  minimum  for  a  fully  licensed  on 
and  off  house  bctne  1 300  dollars  (£»6o) ;  in  Boston  the  awrage  lax 
is  {310.  In  New  V'ork  state  it  ranges  from  150  dollars  (  ' 
s{.  1  ,1  I ,  pc,pvil,ited  "ii-trietH  to  Ijoo  dollars  (£J4o),  and  in 
sylvaoia  it  is  much  the  sanvc.  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
nnges  from  £10  to  £60:  in  Connecticut  from  £50  to  £90:  in  Rhode 
Island  from  £40  to  £80.  in  Miwouri,  which  has  a  special  system 
ef  iiaown  and  a  sort  of  sliding  scale,  mat  vaitetions  occur  and  in 

In  Mlchip*  it  is  uniform  at  £100, 


(4?)  in 
n  Penn- 


the  tax  exceeds  £500. 
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source  is  <listributed  in  m.any  ways,  but  is  generally  divided  in 
varying  prupoiliuns  between  the  Mate,  the  county  and  the  munki- 
pabty:  sometimes  a  proportion  joes  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to 
loadHmakinc  or  some  other  pubhc  purpose.  The  amount  levied  la 
the  giHt  cities  is  very  large.  It  will  be  teen  fram  the  foregoing  that 
the  taaaiion  of  licences  is  much  heavier  in  the  Uatted  Sutcs  thaa 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  yield  was  ascertatne<l  by  a 
special  intiuiry  in  l8<;6and  found  lobe  rather  le»  than  \2  n.iKuEs 
sterling;  in  the  same  year  the  yield  from  the  same  source  in  the 
L'nitctl  Kingdom  was  just  under  2  millions.  Allowing  for  difference 
of  population  the  American  rate  of  taxation  was  3I  ttmesas  great 
as  the  British.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  liquor  tadaiaaMWt 
more  hi;|hly  taxed  in  the  United  States  and  that  it  WOidd  hear 
largely  increased  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom;  that  argument 
was  brouRht  forward  in  support  of  Mr  Lloyd  George's  budM  d 
1909.  Uut  it  only  takes  account  of  the  tax  on  licences  and  leaves 
out  of  .icciiunt  the  tax  on  liquor  which  is  t'le  ^reat  source  of  revenue 
in. the  United  Kingdom,  as  has  been  shown  above.  The  stales  are 
much  losscr  ia  the  United  States,  especially  on  spirits,  which  are 
onlytaMdattheavtngerateofn.  to.  a  gallon  against  tin,  (raised 
to  14s.  9d.lB  1909)  hi  the  United  Kiagdom.  MrFrtderieTlMg 


has  calculated  out  the  effect  of  the  two  sets  of  rates  aad  1 

if  British  rates  were  applied  to  the  United  Slates  the  averaee  yield 
in  the  three  years  en  liiu;  iijn^  would  l»c  raided  11011144  miilionsto 
76  millions;  and  con\  er:*  ly  if  American  rale-s  were  j;>plied  to  the 
United  Kingdom  the  average  yield  would  be  loweietl  i:i<m  36 
millions  to  23  millions.  Taking  licences  and  liauor  taxation  together 
he  finds  that  the  application  of  the  British  standards  for  both 
would  still  raise  the  total  yield  in  the  Innted  States  by  39%:  and 
that  even  the  exceptionally  hijrh  rates  prevailing  in  Ma&sachu>ettS 
would,  if  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom,  pro<juce  some  4  millions 
lesi  revenue  than  the  existing  taxation.  Other  calculations  based 
on  the  ciiii^umptiuii  and  t.ivation  per  head  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  the  trade  is  actually  taxed  at  a  considerably  higher 
rate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  la  the  three  years  ending  i90g  tlM 
average  amount  paid  per  head  in  taxation  was  13s.  Sld.  is  lha 
United  States  and  17a.  6ld.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ik  may  he 
added  that  the  method  of  taxing  licences  heavily  has  eettaia  dia> 
advantages;  it  stimulates  th.it  iflirit  trade  which  is  the  most  out- 
standing feature  of  the  traffic  in  the  United  States,  and  combined 
with  the  extreme  insecurity  of  tenure  involved  in  local  option  it 
gives  licence-holders  additional  inducements  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible  by  any  means  available,  while  they  have  the 
op(K>rtunity,  for  no  nnmpiiieatimi  ia  ever  paid  far  aaddea  dsn- 
possession.  TbenotieatlmtlMindiedHstandaniBdliaileeaMaat 
of  taaatioa  ia  a  daafmw  aad  dt'ffnwed  tallnqf. 

With  the  eMptien  «f  Svaden,  Nonray  and  Rnesbi,  wlidk 

have  special  systems  of  their  own,  the  continental  cooatiiai 

of  Europe  have  as  yet  paid  comparatively  little  lq[hlkAh« 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traiTK,  which  is  recognized 
by  the  law  but  for  the  most  part  freely  permitted  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interference.  DilTercnrts  c^xisl,  but,  generally  speaking, 
establishments  may  l>c  opened  under  a  very  simple  procedure, 
which  amounts  to  an  elementary  form  of  licensing,  and  the 
pcrnussion  is  only  withdrawn  for  some  definite  and  serious 
ofTcncc.  Regulations  and  conditions  are  for  the  most  part 
left  to  the  discTctjoa  of  the  local  authority  and  the  police  and 
are  not  burtieiuoine.  The  reason  for  such  freedom  as  compaicd 
with  the  dabonte  gad  striivml  cadca  ef  the  United  , 
and  the  United  Stata  b  not  Im  coneera  for  pnblfe 
but  the  simple  (act  that  the  traffic  Rtvcs  less  trouble  and  causes 
less  harm  ihroush  the  abuse  of  drink;  the  habits  of  the  people 
arc  different  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  drinks  consumed, 
the  mcKlc  of  consumption  and  the  typic  of  establishment.  Cafti. 
restaurants  .in  l  beer-ganlens  are  much  more  common,  and  nic:i- 
put  houses  less  so  than  in  the  English-speaking  countries.  V\'hcic 
trouble  arises  and  engages  tite  attention  of  the  authorities 
and  the  legislature,  it  is  almost  invariaUy  found  to  he  aaiodalcd 
with  tlie  consumption  of  spirits.  In  several  of  the  wine-ffodudic 
couatrica,  which  are  gcncraOy  marked  fay  the  Icnfcnlc  heUlt 
of  the  people,  the  widespread  bavec  amonc  the  vfooi  cuacd 
some  years  ago  by  the  phylloxera  led  to  an  increased  coesunptiOB 
of  spirits  which  had  a  bad  effect  and  aroused  considerable  anxiety. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  France,  where  an  anti-alcohol 
congress,  held  in  1903,  marked  the  rise  ol  public  and  scientific 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Temperance  wcicliei  ha\e  l^ecome 
active,  and  in  some  countries  there  is  a  movement  towards 
stricter  regulations  or  at  least  a  demand  for  II;  tat  is 
the  picaenl  la*  is  « idaxatkn  «!  cailicr  < 
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.    „  L— The  preicnt  hw  gownii^r  A*  tkaMfaf  of  tmhlhll 
BMSts  where  liquor  «  tM  tai  coMMimption  oa  liw  premian  wm 
pMcd  in  iMo;  it  abrofsted  ihe  previout  decree  of  1851.  by  which 

lull  discretion  m-as  vetted  in  I  he  l>jc.il  authorities,  and  freed  the 
traffic  from  arbitrary  reMru  imii ..  It  iiruvvdc*  lhat  ai  y  f><  rv>n 
desiring  to  open  a  cafe.  caUiret  or  other  place  (or  retailing  liquor  must 
give  notice  to  the  authorities,  with  details  coocerning  himteli,  the 
eauMiehment  uni  the  propnctor.  at  least  15  day*  bclorehawd; 
the  authority  ia  Paris  is  the  prefect w«  o(  police  and  elsrwhoc  the 
mine.  Transfers  of  proprietorship  cc  manaermcnt  must  be  notified 
within  15  <l.iy%.  .md  intended  transference  oflxMlion  8  d.iys  Wore- 
hand,  l  i  e  [k  h  ilty  for  inlraciion  i»  a  fii»c  of  i'j  It.iin  to  I'xi  francs. 
Lce.il  niin  us  and  persons  convicted  ol  certain  ctiitir*  Jnd  ullrnce* — 
theft,  revrivin^  stolen  goods,  various  forms  of  swindling,  otlenors 
against  muralit;^.  the  sale  of  adulterated  artirlet— are  pruhilMtrd; 
in  ihe  case  of  crimes,  for  «w:  in  the  caae  of  oflcikccs.  lor  Ave  years. 
Otherwise  permisston  cMMt  MRfused,  subject  to  conditions  which 
the  Ifiial  authority  has  power  to  lay  down  nxiiUiini;  the  diM.mcc 
of  ^ucK  otjbliahmcnts  from  churches,  cenicii'ric!>.  hu^itiials,  mIiuoIs 
an<)  culli  ,;is.  But  furwin*  ciijjaKul  in  ihr  ti.ii!i-.  » ho  an- conMi Ktl 
of  the  i.lTvnte»  nu  niioni  il  .ili.ic  .iivj  ol  inlr.uii'in  of  the  l.i»  lor  ihc 
supprrsftoa  ol  public  drunkenness,  are  disabled,  as  above.  The 
law  practically  amotMita  19  («•»  tflHte  awl  tlw  aumbar  Ol  homes 
M*  increased  under  it ;  in  1900  tkm  on*  to  cvoy  St  peraons. 
This  proportion  is  only  exceeded  by  Bclgiuin.  UnclcT  the  Local 
Covemmeni  Art  of  ltl84  municipal  authorities  are  enipowered.  for 
the  mairiietianre  of  public  order,  to  fix  hours  of  cUv«inic.  rtvul.ite 
dancing,  forbid  the  em|ilo>n.ii  •  ii  girU  and  ihv  (1  irn'  n  nnt;  of 
prostitutes  and  make  other  rvgulaiiuns.  'I  he  houra  o<  cloTung  diAcr 
 — but  umally  iMy  are  11  r,ft^  mUiu^  or  i  '  " 


emp<t«crt.(i  lo  maKC  ipc  ((r.ii-iir'j.-  i  i  .i  in  i 
dependent  on  proof  that  U  is  locally  rvqui 
iktflMMCiaWiM  oo  MB-kMptas  aMt  UN 
H  alacM  with  km  than  liMO  htfiabiiaata  1 


fba  nadt  m  l«htly  uxed:  retaikn  nay  inai  13  m  fO  ftaaca  a 
wear:  wholc«ale  dealers.  12$  francatfamwkB  Mil  mmt  la  most 
aepartmrnts,  distilleries  as  francat  Tilt  MHiia  miMiafeaai  Kqnor 

amounu-d  to  (70.000,000  in  Igoa 

6V''itinv. — ^1  he  German  law  and  pr,\c:i  <•  .>ri  tnxiilly  <imil.ir  to 
the  French,  but  the  scvcial  states  vary  somewhat  in  detail.  C'ndcr 
the  imperial  law  of  1879  inoacr  hot tte  and  lataii  tMir  in  spirits  for 
aa  or  off  coaaaiapiioH  may  not  be  caeriad  oa  withoM  a  permit  or 
Bnacc  from  the  local  authority  which,  however,  can  only  be  refused 
aa  the  ground  of  character  or  of  unsuitabilily  of  premises.  This  i» 
the  general  tiw  of  the  empire:  bur  the  si.itr  c<n-rrnment»  are 
emp<i«cri(l  to  make  the  ((r.irihni.-  1  I  .1  In  rn  r  |.-r  n  i.iilmg  spirits 
'  ...  ...        uircd,  and  also  to  impose 

 iiimtitiamriiSia 

SJMO  hihabiiaata  aad  in  ttf^  aata  which 

tibtain  a  local  statute  to  tnat  effect.  Before  a  licence  is  granted  the 
opiaioo  of  the  police  and  other  executive  oArer*  is  to  be  taken. 

The  licen<ing  authority  is  the  mayor  in  towns  and  the  chairman  of 
the  district  council  in  rural  areas.  1  l.o  provi  lonK  u  it h  ri);jrd  lo  the 
tlcpendence  of  a  licence  on  local  ce<;uircmc'ius  have  been  adopted 
by  Pttiaia  and  other  ttatet,  but  apparently  little  or  no  aae  it  nada 
ai  thefli.  Permit*  are  very  freely  granted,  and  tba  nuonar  ai 
Baniat!  houses,  though  not  so  great  as  in  France,  is  \-ery  U|Jk  ia 
proportion  to  populaticMi.  Three  cLasNts  of  esublishioent  are 
recoitni/e<l  — (1)  C.i  !  ■j.trlhuhttU.  il)  5<*«i«i  airfft <•  A.jfr.  (3)  Klfin- 
handd.  CjU--^-ir:HjL  h.ifl  \<.  inn-kcrpins  or  the  l^lping  <A  ■•tranK<-'^^  in 
an  open  house  for  proht,  and  include*  "  pen!Mons  "  of  a  public 
character:  the  imperial  lav  ^tovidea  that  a  licence  may  b>  iuaitcd 
to  this  function  and  need  not  laciude  the  retailing  of  Uiiuar.  Sdtant- 
fpirikukaft  U  the  retailing  for  profit  of  all  lorts  tif  drinks,  including 
coffee  and  mineral  waters:  it  corresoond*  to  eaf4  in  France  and 
refreshment  hoo*c  in  Engbnd;  but  ine  mere  serving  of  food  docs 
not  eotne  under  the  law  «ith  which  we  arc  here  concerned.  A'/rtn- 
kauM  is  retail  ulc  either  for  on  or  off  constimption,  and  the  litiuor 
arMeh  a  licence  Is  required  in  tWs  conneaien  h  tleacrihea  a* 
lalaala  or  i^ritiu,  and  i*  defined  a*  distilled  aknhoUe 
tanor,  whether  by  itM-ll  or  in  combination.  A  licence  for  Sihtnk- 
^tblk$ekafl  includes  KUin-handd,  but  not  vice- versa;  none  is  re- 
nuirrtl  for  the  retail  sale  of  wine  uhith  is  thr-  «>lti  r'»  o'.vri  nrrxluce. 
l.n  LT.rcs  may  be  withdrawn  !•  r  '  ii-  n  s  .ii?riinst  it  1  I  '.w  I  t(-cn«cl 
houses  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  who  fix  the  hours  of 
daainE:  it  is  usually  10  P.M..  but  is  commonly  extended  to  11  r.M. 
or  muaight  in  the  larger  town* and  still  later  in  the  rate  of  particular 
tltall^dimentv  Somccafi*  in  Berlin  i!n  n  jt . '  ■  ^  \  a  v  andw>mc 
at  in  ckne  at  alL  Person*  rem.iininK  un  :).•■  pn  ■•.•,-<■■,  m  (r.rhiddcn 
hours  alter  being  ordered  to  leave  by  the  landlord  are  liable  to 
punithmcni.  Serving  drunkards  and  persons  of  school  age  is  for- 
Diddrn.  Drunkards,  in  addition  to  fines  or  impnsonnirnt  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  control  of  their  afTairt 
and  placed  under  guardianship.    For  music  and  dancing  special 

Cits  arc  rrciuircti.  With  rc^rd  to  taxation,  in  Prus»»4  all 
MB  eslablithmrnts  ticyond  a  certain  value  pay  an  annual  lai 
aiKllioensol  hiui-<-v  ,)re  on  thf  i>.inie  f<"5tini:  the  rt»t.  Businesses 
awwfaltlng  lc~si  ih.in  ['^  a  yc.ir  or  of  !<■«  than  ^150  c.ijiiial  value  are 
Mat  the  re^t  are  nrr.metMl  In  four  cl.is-.<-<  on  .i  ri'in,;  v-.ilf.  In 
tbatlwe  lower  cLi^'h  s  ih<-  t.tx  ranges  from  a  inininmin  <  I  .(^  10  a 
amaimum  of  {^4;  in  the  highest  cUss.  which  represents  businesses 
produciiia  isjoo  and  upwards  (or  a  capital  value  o4  fgfi^M  nA 
npwardsTtne  tax  is  i  %  of  the  profits.  There  is  also  a  ttnap  duty 
aathaiMnMa«iatfnaiB.fid.loXs.  TIm tattar tMW tte 


local tataaMt. the ImrfMiM taa to tlia gewiiama.  BecraadtpMia 

•r*  also  subtect  to  an  excise  tax.  fram  whidi  the  imperial  revenue 
derived  £7,700.000  in  1901 :  b«t  the  total  taxation  of  the  liquor 
trade  could  only  be  calculated  from  the  returns  of  all  the  federated 
states. 

The  law*  of  France  and  Germany  are  fairly  rcprrscntati\-e  of  the 
Enropean  state*,  with  aome  BMnor  variations.  In  lloUand  the 
aundier  of  licsnaed  spirit  ictaikrs  i*  limited  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tien  (I  to  joo),  and  the  taxation,  which  is  both  nation.il  .ind  local, 
ranges  from  10  to  85%  of  the  annual  value. 

In  AuUrta-Huntary  and  Rumania  the  licence  duty  is  cradualed 
according  to  the  )x>pulatiun  of  the  pUce,  as  useti  to  lie  (He  case  in 
PrusMa.  In  1877  a  severe  pulire  law  was  applied  to  Galicia  in 
order  to  check  the  exr eases  of^apint-drinking.  1  ho  Poles,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  spirit-drinkers,  and  the  excctitiunal  treatment  of  ihia 
part  of  the  Aestrian  empire  is  one  more  illustration  af  tilt  traaUt 
Mri<ting  from  that  habit,  which  forces  special  attempt*  tantnajatt. 
1  he  law,  )ust  mentionrtl.  in  Holland  is  another  instance;  and  the 
|Kiri loular  cases  ul  Ru-.  i  i  .mil  n  .indi:i.i\ i.i.  dcscrilx-d  LkIow,  enforce 
(Ik-  bame  ksson.  Wlicrc  llie  driiilc  ol  the  ficoplc  n  confini-<1  to  smie 
and  Ijctr  ihcre  is  coniparaiivdy  llttir  lioublc  !n  .'■■..-.tzrrlanj  the 
manulaciureand  wholesale  sale  of  spinls  has  been  a  federal  monopoly 
since  iiHi7.  but  the  letaUing  is  a  licenaed  tsade.  a*  elaewhere,  and  m 
less  restricted  than  formeriy.  Before  (edcratiott  in  1874  the  cantona 
used  to  direct  local  authorities  to  rr»trict  the  number  of  licences  in 
proportion  to  popubiion;  but  under  the  new  constitution  the 
general  principle  of  Iciv  trade  was  laid  down,  and  the  Federal Councfl 
iiHimated  tn  the  cantonal  authorities  that  it  was  no  lon| 
to  refuse  a  liecnce  on  (he  ground  that  it  was  not  needed. 

BiHftt — in  iffM  JliMM  entered  upon'aa  tapcrioHat  ia  ' 
to  the  spirit  tnS  uaactan  to  conswn  iIm  pwwleuJy  eaiatinf 
lirenrc  system  into  a  Mate  monopoly.  The  experiment  svas  held  to 
U-  successful  and  »as  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
I  rider  tills  system,  which  to  «.omi.-  extent  rtwmble*  (hat  ol  Soutb 
Car  liin.i  but  is  much  less  ri.;id,  the  "li!.tillcrit  >  r.  iTi.iiri  in  private 
hands  but  their  output  is  under  government  control.  The  reiaS 
sale  is  confined  togoveraa^t  »hop*,arMilitt||«aly  lat 
for  conaumptioa  cfl  tiw  premiac*.  aad  taaaflHBliel 
which  sell  on  conunisuon  for  the  govtrament.  Spirit  bars  are 
abolfkhed  and  only  in  a  few  high  cIms  rcataurants  are  spirits  sold 
by  the  |:lass:  in  tTdinary  e.ilinfr-hous<-<  anri  at  r.iilway  rclri-!.hm<  nt 
rooms  they  are  sold  in  scalol  ^'uv.  r:\nii  iit  hi  itU  -.  Imt  cn.i'.  !»■  <  :iii. 
sunicd  OB  the  premises.  The  primary  ob)cct  was  to  check  the 
rwTst  af  nri(«4riaUac«lHcli  «ei«  vary  freat  ia  Roaaie  ameiv 
the  maaaaf  taaptoole.  The  affect  haa  beta  a  very  large  rednctioa 
in  the  number  af  liqtMr  afiopa.  vbicb  baa  aatcaded  also  to  the 
licensed  becr-bown  tnough  tJiey  ai*  not  diiactly  affected  as  «ucb. 
PrcMimahlv  when  they  could  no  longer  adi  tpitns  it  did  not  pay 
them  to  take  out  a  licence  for  beer. 

Sieedtm  and  fiorwoy. — lo  these  countries  the  edefarated  "  Gothen- 

a"  ar  agaiBaaaf  Mtai  b  in  force  together  with  licensing  and 
Wta.  tiae  OW  Kuidan  tute  ntoaopaly  the  company  system 
anplica  only  to  ipiriis,  and  (or  the  aime  reason;  wiriis  are  or  were 
tae  common  drink  of  the  people  and  excessive  facilities  in  the  early 
part  of  the  |i)th  ccnturv  pr<xluccd  the  usual  result.  The  story  1* 
very  similar  to  that  <3f  tnt;l.ind  in  t'le  iHih  cin;ur>".  Rise  11  above. 
From  1774  to  I7it8  distillirtg  in  Sweden  was  a  cruwn  monopoly,  but 
P<^pular  9af9jtnam  and  illidt  ttadc  conpeilcd  the  abandonment  of 
ihii  ptM  n  favear  of  fcncral  pcrmisilcin  jpantcd  to  farmers.  ina> 
keepers  and  laiKlowncn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i^ih  century 
the  right  to  distil  lieloflnred  to  every  owner  and  cultivator  of  land 
on  payment  of  a  trifling  licence  duty,  and  it  was  further  extended  to 
Odujiiers.  In  1829  the  number  of  stills  paying  licence  duty  was 
I7J<"4  or  t  to  cXxty  16  persons;  the  practice  was  in  fact  universal 
•nd  the  whole  population  was  debauched  with  spirit*.  The  physical 
and  moral  ivtutt*  were  the  ame  a*  tboae  rcconicd  in  England  a 
hundred  year*  before.  The  tupHy  aaa  loniewtiat  tcstricted  bv  royal 
ordinance  in  183s.  but  the  traflk  was  na^cffectivclv  dealt  with 
until  1X55  when  a  law  was  pav^cd  whidi  practically  abolished 
domestic  distilling  by  hving  .1  i-  iiiinium  daily  output  of  JOO  gallons, 
with  a  tax  of  about  led.  a  gallon.  This  turned  the  business  into  a 
manufacture  and  speedily  reduced  the  number  of  stilts.  At  the 
s.ime  time  the  retail  sale  was  subjected  to  drastic  regulations.  A 
lirrnMnE;  system  was  introtfuced  which  gave  Ibt  lacal  authority 
[I'^urr  to  fic  the  number  of  liicncis  and  put  ibem  Op  to  auction  or 
lo  h.in<l  over  the  retail  tmffic  altoRether  to  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  The  btler  idea,  »hich  is  the  Gothm- 
burg  system,  was  taken  from  the  example  of  Falun  and  Joiikiipinf 
which  had  a  few  years  ago  voluntarily  adopted  the  plan.  The  law 
of  185s  further  gave  rural  districts  the  power  ol  local  veto.  Four* 
fiftbaofthe  population  live  in  rural  dtstncts.  and  the  great  majority 
of  then  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  provision.  The  company 
system,  on  the  othot  b.ind.  was  not  applied  by  the  towns  until  1865, 
when  Gothi  ndurj;  adi-fHcd  it. 

In  Norway  th<-  rmir^-  n(  cv»-n!*  was  very  similar.    Tlicre,  loo, 
tilling  and  «|.ir:r  ■Iniil.in;;  \k>-,  prai  tir/dly  i;rii\rr  .,il  in  the  cirly 
part  of  the  century  under  the  laws  ol  i)li6.  but  were  checked  by 
Icsislatian  a  fear  yeara  aooacr  than  in  Swetieo.   In  1845  a  specif 
bcendac  naicm  «a«  {attoauced,  living  tbe  local  autbority  power 
'     TBotBett,aatria  iS4«  tba  nail  and  diHncatIa 
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•tilb  were  Mopped-  The  CothMibarf  tyttetn  was  not  adopted  in 
Nomy  amil  1S71  aod  tlwa  witk  andifiGMiaa.  Tlw«MHm 
of  tkia  medwd  of  ooaducting  the  kUQ  traffic  b  that  tiM  iImimiH 
«f  ptivate  gain  ia  eliminated.  A  monopoly  ia  traittcd  to  a  company 
conflating  o(  a  number  of  disintcmicd  citizms  tA  standing  with  a 
capital,  and  they  man.« ge  1  tic  »j Ic  t>oi  b  ior  "mi"and  "off  "cotisu mpt  ion 
in  the  public  inlcrcst.  The  profil*,  alter  payment  ol  J7,  on  ihc 
capital,  originally  ^went  ia  Sweden  raainly^tp  tbe_mutticipality  in 
nficf  of  rate*, 
wat  considered  , 
tli«  profits  as  high  ^ 

both  methoda,  and  payment  o(  profita  to  the  atate  is  now  preferred 
In  |8<94  a  Liw  was  pa»ed  in  Norway  providing  for  the  following 
dislributi  <n  :  65  ^  t  i  the  state.  10".,  to  tho  Oampany,  and  15' , 
to  the  municipality.  In  1907  bweden  aJuptad  a  law  ia  the  same 
direction.  The  iatamioo  ia  toaliaiiaata  nwwcoalflaWiy the  motive 
•f  ^in  fkocn  tha  traflK.  la  189*  (!>•  pnat*  « tatcorapanic* 
'  laU  a  niUioa  sterling  in  Sweden  and  reacbad  £117.500 


lly  went  la  awcden  raaiuy  to  the  municipality  in 
in  Norway  to  objn  «f  paUk  aiility.  The  latter 
preferable  lacanaa  It  efca  MB  tempMtlea  to  nttke 
■h  as  poMible.  Fault  baa,  hoaever,  been  found  with 


CMHttry 


The  company  system  had  in  1910  h^tl  more  than  half  a  century's 
trul;  it  hid  gone  through  some  vicissitudes  and  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism,  which  was  balanced  by  at  least  as  much  eulogy.  It 
had  beU  ila  «ara  ia  Sawfea.  atwa  Mt  pmm  had  adapHi  h  in 
1906.  InNoraarattheamedaitllaaBlaialiBilBjvtMnMaWIe 
29  had  adopiad  local  wMo,  «Mdk  «■»  wHaM  mm  tha 
districts,  whaiaitkMiiaaviaMljrlMcaapiiMHlitatkalowii 
taw  of  1894. 

As  we  ha'.e  alrra  ly  sjiJ,  it  only  applies  to  spirits  In  both 
countries  the  sale  ol  beer  and  wioc  for  "  on  "  consumption  is  carried  on 
la  the  ordiaary  way  aader  a  Hoeniiag  ayalem:  the  sale  of  beer  in 
bottlea  for  oonaimotiea  off  the  prtmlwi  b  practically  free.  The 
beer  trafic  b  Mgardcd  by  some  as  a  "  safety  valve  "  and  by  others 
as  a  defect  in  the  syttem.  The  consumption  has  g:reatly  Increased  in 
S»-eflcn;  in  Norway  it  increased  up  to  1900  and  has  since  declined. 
Hut  other  more  deleterious  subMitutes  (or  ^|lln:^  hive  1  <>me  into 
use  in  the  shape  of  concocted  "  wines  "  and  methylated  spints. 
TlM  c— ipay  aHMBgeaient  has  had  the  foUowiag  eOaeta:  it  has 


— laay  aHMageaient  luu  bad  the  touowtag  eOaeta:  it  has 
mfaesd  the  number  of  spirit  bars,  imorovcd  their  character 

t conduct,  added  eating-rooms,  where  good  and  cheap  meib  are 
_  »ed.  stopped  drinking  on  credit  and  by  persons  under  lg  years 
of  age.  shortened  the  hours  of  sale,  raised  the  price  and  lowcrra  the 
strength  of  spirits.  But  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  "h-  lor 
oonsonption  on  the  premises  has  siimuLatca  the  mail  bottle  trade 


Briliik  Dominions. 

 t.'-Uaaor  WisUtion  in  Canada  has  been  miKh  Influenced 

hf  iSm  amimty  and  example  of  the  United  States,  Liccnsine, 
■nulea  by  local  veto,  prevaib  throughout  the  Dominioe  ca^ept  w 
the  Indian  settlements but  the  sc>-cral  orovinccs  have  thcv  own 
hws,  which  vary  in  stringency.  As  a  w-tiolc  the  licensing  system 
rather  n-v-mble-  the  American  than  the  Rritish  type.  The  liccniing 
authority  is  cither  a  board  ol  commissioners  or  the  municipality, 
and  there  has  been  the  same  tendency  M  ia  the  United  Sutos  to 
•ubstitutc  the  former  for  the  biter.  IB  Bmbb  Columbb  no  new 
kaMl  licence  is  granted  in  cities  except  on  the  request  of  two-third* 
Vine  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  property,  but  their 
consent  h  not  mvesar)-  for  renewal.  In  other  provinces  the  muni- 
cipil  authority  (xiwer  to  limit  a>  miU  .i\  regulate  the  hiensed 
trade.  Sunday  cU»ing  is  the  rule;  on  wix-k-days  the  usual  clojiiug 
hour  in  the  large  towns  ia  II  r.M.  The  power  01  locallyprohibiting 
licensed  houses  by  vote  was  introduced  by  the  Canada  Temperance 
Act,  a  federal  bw  passed  in  187$  and  commonly  known  as  the  Scott 
Act*  Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  it,  especially  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  where  the  temperance  sentiment  is  very  strong,  but  in 
recent  years  it  ha*  rather  lost  grouiu).  In  1908  it  was  in  force  in 
i2  counties  or  cities,  of  which  ten  were  in  Nova  Scotia,  ten  in  .N'rw 
Brunswick  and  two  ia  Manitoba!  k  wtt  aaabcfe  ia  force  in  the 
rraaimng  provinces.  Three  decnoaa  van  aeld  under  the  act  ia 
1007-1908,  two  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in 
tne  ftiM  two  prohibition  was  defeated.  In  1910  Nova  Scotia, 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  pr<i<;f<^''  of  ''X'*'  prohibition  under 
the  Scott  Aft,  nas^*d  a  prohibitory  !>»•  ("r  the  whole  province, 
exempting  Haliiaz.  the  capital  ami  only  considerable  town,  but 
making  pravisioa  for  ila  aniMlweBt  lacHMlaB  by  a  icferendum  to 
the  ratepayers.  There  b  la  CaM&  tke  aiaw  osciDatioo  of  public 

J'nion  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  nme  toleration-  of  evasion 
the  law.  The  writer  has  sta>-ed  in  hoieU  in  tes'eral  prohibition 
towns,  where  there  was  not  only  a  regular  bar  but  a  printed  wine 
list  from  which  an)ihing  could  be  ordered  at  meals  without  any 
concealment  at  alL  The  chief  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
hoteb  under  prahibitioa  and  under  licensing  is  that  under  licensing 
the  bar  b  eloeed  at  the  legal  hour,  which  is  usually  11  o'clock,  and 
under  prohibition  it  remains  open  as  long  as  there  are  any  customers 
to  serve.  The  law  is  nominally  respected  by  imposing  a  periodical 
fine.  In  small  town*  and  rural  districts  local  prohibition  is  much 
more  effective.  In  short  the  exjuriencc  ol  Canada  confirms  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  federal  law,  the  local 
aadWrlties  haw  power,  in  Quebec,  to  prohibit  as  well  a*  to  regubte 
lag  Mtfe.  The  h^h  licence  system  has  not  been  adopted  ia  Canada. 


aaa  £iiSoavooa.  ia^i^iaj        aa4  Bonca  fit!, 

AuUnUia  —Tht  licensing  baa  of  AaMfla  we  less  repressive 
and  the  practice  more  resembba  iha  jBfltbh  aMdel.  Queensland 
has  adopted  lr«-al  prohibition,  but  it  is  not  sppltrd.  New  So-jth 
Wales  li.is  .1  luiiniil  form  ol  velo  applying  only  lo  new  liccnciA; 
boulh  Australia  has  the  same  together  with  a  provision  for  the 
optiaaai  ladaothm  of  lieeaces;  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  allows 
aa  option  both  waya,  for  rodudag  or  Increaring  the  Ikenccs;  M'cst 
Australb  and  Tasmanb  merely  give  the  local  ratepa)-efs  the  right 
of  protest;  in  West  Australia  it  holds  good  against  new  licences 
only  and  if  a  majority  object  the  licence  is  rcfuiwd;  in  Tasmania 
proii-^t  may  Ik-  ni.nlr  an;  iiri-  t  renew.iK  and  transfers  also,  but  th< 
decision  lies  with  the  iKenstng  authority.  There  is  prarticaUy  no 
pnhibitioa  ia  tba  CoaMaeaaaaUb, 

N0m  giBfia<.--T>b  atatatei  a  Bewaiiig  system  wMi  local  obtwn 
provisions  of  its  own.  The  licensing  authority  is  a  locd  ooarauttee, 
and  there  are  seven  kinds  of  licence,  of  which  two  are  for  consumption 
on  the  premise*.  The  fees  ranRe  from  £l  for  a  wine  licence  lo  /40 
for  a  full  (iubluaii'»  lueiue  in  io»ti5,  or  £45  for  one  permitting  an 
additional  hour's  sale  at  night;  the  fees  go  to  the  res-emie  of  the 
local  aaAarin^  In  nor  vaWHl  number  of  Ikencea  granted  «aa 
aiMaadllMilMpnfaRMMHmtf  to£4S.86s.  Of  thaaMeannrixr, 
1367,  or  I  to  every  666  persons,  were  houses  licensed  for  on  c«a> 
sumption.  The  closing  hour  is  10  r.w.  except  for  houses  spcebHy 
licensed  to  be  open  till  II  P  M.  In  iSoi  Uta]  option  was  intmdured 
by  the  AlcohiJie  Li<|ucirs  S.ile  (oniiul  Ail,  ul.u  (i  orDviiJi-d  for  the 
taking  of  a  |>ull  on  the  question  uf  licences.  1  he  electoral  districts 
for  the  purpose  are  the  same  as  for  tbt  Hoaa*  of  HiuwiBiailiii% 
except  tliat  the  cities  of  Auckland,  WMilMoa,  QMMdHlfck  ana 
Duncdin  each  form  a  single  district  for  the  Hcenilng  poll.  It  ta 
taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  election  of  owaibtis  ortne  House  of 
Kepreseniaiivei.,  and  three  rjuestions  are  propounded — (1)  eontino* 
ance  o(  existing  li:enee-<.,  (i)  reduction,  (3)  no  In  em  e-..  ,\  voter 
may  \'otc  for  two  proposals  but  not  more.  An  absolute  majority 
of  all  the  votes  recorded  canies  (1):  an  abaoiute  majority  of  an  tha 
votes  recorded  carrica  (t),  whereupon  the  Geentiag  committee  rc^ 
duces  the  licences  by  any  number  from  ;  to  15%  of  the  total. 
But  if  three-fifths  of  all  the  votes  cast  are  in  favour  of  no  licence 
then  that  superseiles  (l>  and  (»).  The  poll  taken  in  Di-crmUr  10*^5 
K.ivr  the  lulli-wing  n.-«u!lsi  of  the  68  districts  40  laimil  no  [•  - 
posal  (which  is  equivalent  to  continuance  of  eusiing  liccncrs),  18 
cMvicd  raaliaaiaci,  a  rednctnai  4  aa  Koeace,  iadndiag  j  ~ 
had  previonily  adopted  no  lioaaoib  Whaiiii,  it  must  be  leaw' 
vote  as  well  as  men.  Tha  Mi'lpll  wMa  la  fevaor  af  aa  I 
shows  a  larce  proponioaMMciMca  «iaa»  ika  M  pdl  la  ite 

present  s>-stem  in  1896. 

AVTHOKITIES. — Royal  Commi'  inn  on  I.ifjuor  I  kenMric  1  ;  ■> - 
1896- 1S99,  Reports  and  Apoendnes;  LicrnMng  Statistics  of  triijUnd 
and  Wales,  annual.  Canada  Year-book;  New  Zealand  Ycar-bi><k: 
Code  de  Commtrce,  France;  Gncvrtirorifiiuiif,  German  Empire; 
Hand-book  of  Canada  (British  Association);  EmcyMptdia 
of  ScKial  Reform;  Brewers'  Atmaniuk;  Committee  of  FUty  (New 
York)  The  Liquet  PrcHrm  in  tit  Leittlatae  Aspetts  (F.  H.  Wincs.and 
J.  K  iren);  E.  L  l  an^f.awe.  Liquor  Legtilatifm  in  the  United  SlclfS 
end  C:r  M;  R.K.L.  Oould.  The  Gotkenburt  SysUm  (Spedal  Repe-rt 
of  the  United  Sutct Commissioner  of  Labor):  b.  A.  PntI,  Xaerniiaf 
and  Ttmperanc*  in  Smden,  Norvay  and  Denmark;  J.  Rownutee  and 
A.  Sherwell,  The  TtmPtranc*  Problem  and  Soaal  Rejorm;  Jht 
TcxoHon  of  Ih*  Ufnar  Trade;  A.  Shadwcll,  Drmk,  Temperant*  «atf 
LtfiilaHon;  Strauss  und  Torney,  Srft<siii^i-/C«ineMienia«jeN: 
F.  W.  Thompson,        Licence.  Sec  abo  TeHrCBAKCB.   (A.  Sl.) 

URA.  the  Italian  name  (Lat.  lOra,  pound)  lor  a  dim  coii^ 
the  luUian  anit  of  value  ia  tha  Latia  Moaataiy  Vnioii,  cmm* 
lo  the  FMoch,  Smii  and  Bdiiaa  franc  (f  .v.),  aad  the 
of  Greece,  ftc  Thl  aune  b  sonetimrs  used  of  the 
Ttokiih  poind,  aMtSrtfif. 

URI,  or  Gauoliako (anc.  LiWi),  a  river  of  central  Italy, 
uHlich  riws  at  Cappadona,  7  m.  \V.  of  ,^vr^za^•o,  ,ind  travcnes 
a  beautiful  valley  between  lofty  mountains,  runninR  S.S.E,  as 
far  as  Arcc.  This  valley  is  followed  by  the  r.iiln  ay  from  Avc//ano 
to  Roccastcca.  Al  Isola  del  Liri  arc  two  fine  \^.'tlcrfalb.  Below 
Ceprano,  the  .im  idit  Frcpi-llac,  after  ii  has  issued  from  the 
mounUin^,  the  Liri  is  joined  by  the  Sacco  (anc.  Trenu)  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  lorrcats  between  Paicslriaa  aad  SegB^ 
and  the  ilelfa  trom  the  mountains  N.E.  of  Atina,  and  niaa 
E.  throu(h  a  broader  valky.  It  then  tumt  S.  again  throui^ 
Uw  iBoaaUiM  S.W.  of  the  Via  Latioa  (the  Bae  of  lAUtk  to 
igOoaod  bf  tbt  Hodm  nOiray  to  Naples),  haepiif  W.  «I1mbs 
■d  Mto  fMa  tit  tea  just  below  MiatMt,  after  • 
afiog  1.  IlbBM  navigable  at  any  point. 
UROOOiriTB.  a  rare  mineral  consisiing  of  hydrous  bi.'ic 
copper  and  ahininium  ananate,  with  the  pcohabk  foroiuU 
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Cu,Al,(Oir)is(AsO,\  It  crystallized  in  ihe  monoclinic 

lyitern,  forming  llaUcacd  ottahcdra  atiiioit  IcnliLuUr  in  shape 
(hence  the  German  name  Lmicr.k-upicr).  CluraLtctiiiic  ii  ihc 
bri^t  sky-blue  colour,  though  $oniclimct,  possibly  owing  to 
iifcreaces  io  chemical  composition,  it  is  verdigris-green.  The 
colour  of  the  streak  or  powder  is  rather  paler;  hence  the  name 
liroconite,  from  the  Gr.  Xupot,  pale,  and  «or(a,  powder.  The 
IwtdnaM  m  «^  and  tht  apatific  <n«ljr  Um  miacral 

VM  fani  M  tkt  bcglniriat  4f  dw  Hth  ««MMty  fi  «h*  capper 
•Ad  Bear  Gwenaap  in  Connnll,  where  it  was  assodkt«d  whh 
oUkr  copper  aiacnates  in  the  upper,  oxi<lizcd  portions  of  ihe 
lodes.  (L.  J.  S) 

LISBON  {Lisboa),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
and  of  the  department  of  Lisbon;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Tagus,  near  its  entrance  into  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
ijl>°  4;'  24'  N  aiii]  ./  11'  10'  \V.  Pop.  (lijoo)  356,co<j.  l.i>!«n, 
the  westernmost  of  European  capitals,  is  built  in  a  succession 
of  terraces  up  the  sides  61  a  range  of  low  hills,  backed  by  the 
Snwitc  mountains  of  Cintra.  It  fronts  the  Tagus,  and  the  view 
Mm  ihc  liver  oi  its  white  houses,  and  its  nunerous  parks  and 
IMikMi  la  ocmpanMo  in  hcaa^  vftk  the  aapMKh  to  Nafta 
,  or  CoMuailnDfilc  bgr  Mtu  The  lover  tvaeka  of  tlw  «t«aiy 
'  teai  •  <feuuMl  (Batiada  do  Tejo)  about  t  m.  wide  and  8  m. 
long;  «liieb  it  partially  dosed  at  its  mouth  by  a  bar  of  tilt. 
Owing  to  the  rrcl.imation  of  the  fore  horc  on  ihc  riRht,  and 
the  consequent  uairowinR  of  the  waterway,  the  current  flows 
very  swiftly  down  this  channel,  which  is  the  sole  outlet  for 
the  ininirnsc  volume  of  water  accumulated  in  the  Kada  de 
Li5l)oa  -a  tidal  lake  formed  by  the  broadening  of  the  estuary 
in  its  upper  part  to  till  a  basin  1 1  m.  long  with  an  average  breadth 
•f  nearly  7  m.   The  southern  or  left  shore  of  the  channel  rises 
•har^dy  from  the  water's  edge  in  a  line  of  aInMst  unbroken 
though  not  lofty  cUfls;  tlM  margin  of  the  lake  is  flat,  marshy 
and  incgHter.  UAoa  ailada  JorMit  Um  s     *lMg  Um 
4nn*  of  bodi  dtonarf  and  Ud^  Md  far  awn  tin  s  ».  lita^ 
Its  suburbs,  wUch  generally  tcnabiate  In  a  belt  of  vineyards, 
pailtfl  or  gardens,  interspersed  wflh  villas  and  farms,  stretch 
in  some  c.i'-i^^  !irv.>r..|  i!ir  F^trida  Miliiar,  or  Estrada  da  Nova 
Circumvallarao,  ari  iriiu  r  hue  u!  <liicncc  J5  ni.  long.^upplementary 
to  the  forts  and  other  military  works  at  the  mouth  of  ihc  TaRus, 
on  Ihc  heights  of  Clntr.\  and  .Mverca  and  at  Caxias.  Sacavcni, 
Monsanto  .ind  Amcixocira.   The  cLit  atr  -if  Li^bon  is  niiM  .ind 
ecjuabic,  though  somewhat  opprei>sivc  in  summer.  Extreme 
cold  is  so  rare  that  in  the  twenty  years  1856-1876  snow  fell 
onty  tbrice;  and  in  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries  Lisbon 
ara*  JmUjp  Mtwmed  aa  a  winter  bnlth-rcMxt.   The  mean 
•MMil  t«iiV(nt«nli<o»i*  F..  tba  mm  far  vfatar  ss>^, Um 
BwafatrndBfldli^4f  h.  Aaia  •goS.nltaMiainfdlbatwacB 
April  and  September,  hmg  periods  of  drangbt  ara  not  taeomawa, 
although  the  proximity  of  Ihe  Atlantic  and  the  frequency  of 
sea-fogs  keep  the  atmos;;hcrr  h-jmid;  the  mean  atn.i  -.phiric 
moisture  is  nearly  7r  (100  "  saiuratii  n).  There  is  .1,  Riud  wau-r 
supply,  convcycii  to  the  city  by  twn  vast  .irjvirdii.  fs.    1  he  older 
of  these  is  the  Aqueducto  das  Aguas  I.ivics,  which  was  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  iSth  century  and  starts  from  a  {>oint  near 
BcQaa,  15  n.  W.N.W.  Its  conduits,  which  are  partly  uttdcr- 
fltoondt  IM  conveyed  acrow  the  Alcantara  valley  through  a 
maiiiifirifnf  viadnct  of  tUrty^'five  arches,       ^'■g  lOo  ft.  in 
hciglM.  At  UmLUmo  cad  of  the  aqueduct  ll«haMa«d'A«ua 
{U.  **  liMbcr  «f  Water     cwitahiiag  a  hip  itone  hall  la  the 
midst  of  wMch  to  the  reicrvob'.  Um  AMaHa  aqueduct,  opened 
in  1S80,  brings  water  frbm  AlvieOa  near  Femes,  70  m.  N.N.E. 
Numerous  fountains  are  among  the  means  of  distribtttioQ. 
Sewage  is  diMrharged  into  the  Taj^us.  and  tiM MOitMieS  af  the 
city  i5  C'>i>d,  c-TCrpt  in  the  older  quarters. 

,  rf  lh<  Ctly. — The  four  mu;ii' Ip.il  districts  (htiirros) 
into  which  Lisbon  is  divided  are  the  Al/nma,  or  i.ld  town,  in 
the  cast;  the  CmW«  Baixa,  or  lower  town,  nhuh  extends 
inland  from  the  naval  ancaal  and  custom  house;  the  Botrro 
Attt,  comprising  alt  tlieli|^|mHld  west  of  the  Cidade  Baixa; 
Md  the  AkmUmm,  «r  weattnunoal  dbtrkt,  named  after  tha 
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names  commonly  used.  thoH|^1iaoflricial,  arc  "  Lisboa  Oriental  " 
as  an  alternative  for  Alfama;  "  Lisboa  Occidental  "  for  the 
sl'ipcs  vkhiLh  lead  frurn  the  Cidade  Baixa  to  the  liairro  .Mto; 
"  Buenos  Ayrcs  "  (originally  so  named  from  the  number  of 
its  South  American  residents)  for  the  Bairro  Alto  S.W.  of  the 
Estreila  Gardens  and  £.  of  the  Naceiiidadcs  PadLi "  Cumo  da 
Ourique  "  and  "  Rata  "  far  UwMlnlgBgpadM|ylC.l£aBA 
N.£.  flf  Bucnaa  Ayian> 

Tit  At/mma^rk»  AlbaH,  nUiA  nflMaKl  «BMn  ttd 
Moorish  Lisbon,  is  less  rich  in  archaeological  intinat  Ihaa  lU 
great  antiquity  might  suggest,  although  parts  «f  a  Reman 
temple,  baths,  &c.,  have  been  disinterred,  iiut  -a-,  the  caiiliquake 
of  1755  'I'd  comparatively  little  damage  to  liiij  tiuailer,  nuiny  of 
its  narrow,  steep  and  winding  alleys  retain  the  medieval  aspetl 
which  all  otlier  parts  of  the  city  have  lost;  and  almost  rival  the 
slums  of  Op<.rlo  :ri  picturesque  s'jii.<!ur.  The  mijst  conspiicuous 
feature  of  the  Alfama  is  the  rocky  hiU  surmounted  by  the 
Castdb  de  Slo  Jorge,  a  Moorish  citadel  wliich  has  been  converted 
into  a  fort  and  bamdt^  The  S6  Patriarchal,  a  cathedral 
founded  in  1150  by  Alphfun  I.,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  bcca 
aMaaiWiaaoavMk  It  taan  wmrfciid  hy aneatthaiMfcthn344M4 
fdndk  zaflOk  bM  the  anrtbqaahe  of  trss  dMttcied  thedoMh 
the  roof  and  belfry  were  aubaeqacntly  buned,  and  after  th* 
work  of  restoration  was  completed  the  choir  and  facade  were 
the  only  ji^iri.";  nf  the  t4th-century  Gothic  churifi  un::p<jilcd. 
In  one  of  the  ^idc  chapels  is  the  tomb  of  St  Vincent  td.  jo.i), 
patron  saint  cf  Lubon;  a  fair  of  ravens  kept  within  the  cathedral 
precincts  are  popularly  believed  to  be  the  same  birds  which, 
accurding  to  the  legend,  miraculously  guided  the  v.int's  vi;s-.cl 
to  the  city.  The  armoriaJ  bearings  of  Lisbon,  representing  a  ship 
and  two  ravens,  commemorate  the  legend.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  in  the  Albaui  arc  the  iitlxentury  church  of  Sl0 
Vicente  de  Fora,  a^^baliy,  as  its  name  implies,  "  outside  "  (kg 
dty;  the  igthiatniy  chapd  of  NoaM  Saahon  da  Mootai 
the  idtlxantaiy  cfanidt  of  Noam  Seahoca  da  <liiagi,«Udi 
contains  a  reputed  wonder-working  statue  of  Christ  and  the  tonb 
of  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque  (145^-1515);  and  a  secularised 
Augustinian  monastery,  used  as  the  archbishop's  palace. 

Modtrn  Lisbon. — West  of  the  Alfama  the  city  dates  chiefly 
from  the  jMrriod  after  the  great  earth  quake.  Its  lofty  housed 
arranged  in  long  straight  streets,  its  Kardens  and  open  Sf>acc5, 
a  ii  '.v  uf  i!s  pubhc  buildings,  and  .ihi.  ^t  all  its  numerous  5tatucs 
and  fountains,  will  bear  comparuon  vuth  those  of  any  European 
capital  The  centre  of  sodal  and  comnuTcial  activity  is  th* 
district  which  comprises  the  Prapk  do  Commercio,  Rua  Augusta, 
Rodo,  and  Aveaida  da  Liberdade.  streets  and  squares  occupying 
the  valkgr  of  a  tnaiahed  taibatazy  of  tha  Xkgaa*  Ihe  Aaga 
daOBBiaiawtoianapaclaaaaqoa»e,oneaideei<Hdciifaceatha 
liver,  whie  the  other  three  aidea  are  ooeapied  by  the  aacadad 
buildings  of  the  custom  house,  post  office  and  other  goventment 
property.  In  the  midst  is  a  brooae  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  I., 
by  J.  M.  de  Castro,  which  was  erected  in  177$  and  gives  point 
to  the  name  of  "  Black  Horse  Square  "  commonly  applied  to  the 
Praga  by  the  British.  A  triumphal  arch  on  the  north  side  leads 
to  Rua  .\iJt'U't.i.  ongin.^lly  intended  to  be  the  clolli-mcrchants' 
Street;  for  the  plan  upon  which  l.isimn  was  rebuilt  aftet  1755 
involved  the  restriction  of  each  industry  to  a  speciSed  area. 
This  plan  succeeded  in  the  neighbouring  Ran  Autea  and  Rna  da 
Praia,  still,  as  their  names  iadiatt%  faBOlM  iar  fridnritV  and 
aitvamkha*  dMpa.  Run  Aapiia  t— ihifM  on  tha  anttfc  k 
the  ItodB  «r  FncB  de  Don  Mro  Qnuto»  a  tqoBM  pamad  lAh 
moaaic  of  a  cturious  undulatory  pattern  and  containing  two 
broose  fountains,  a  lofty  pillar  surmounted  by  a  statne  of 
Pedro  IV.,  and  the  royal  national  theatre  (Theatro  de  Dona 
Maria  Segunda),  erected  on  the  site  which  the  Inquisition  build- 
ings occupied  fiuni  is;o  to  iSj6.  The  narrow  Rua  do  Principe, 
leading  p.ist  the  central  railway  station,  a  handsome  Maurc-sque 
building,  connects  the  Rocio  with  the  .\veni<la  da  Liberdade,  one 
of  the  finest  avCBUes  in  Europe.  The  central  part  of  the  Avcnida, 
a  favourite  CpfMir  rcaort  of  Lisbon  society,  is  used  for  riding 
and  dtMri^jaaaaAj^  «i  it  arej^avedde^^ 
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bctwwn  these  and  the  broad  p«vcmcnU  are  two  roadwa>-s  for 
trams  and  heavy  trafBc.  Thus  the  Avcnida  has  the  appearance 
of  Ihrcc  [Mirallel  streets,  separated  l>y  avenues  of  trees  instead  of 
houits.  lis  width  exceeds  joo  ft.  ll  owes  its  name  to  an  obcliik 
(i.  high,  erected  in  iSSi  »t  its  southern  cad.  lo  ton.nicmoraic 
the  liberation  of  Portugal  from  Spanish  rule  (December,  1640). 
North  arid  north-east  of  the  Avenida  are  the  Avenida  Park, 
the  Edward  VII.  Park  (so  named  in  meiwMy  <^  a  visit  paid  to 
Liibon  by  the  king  of  England  in  1903),  Cmipo  Graadc,  with  its 
tatif  woodad  mikM,  nd  Campa  f^qiw^  with  ikt  battling. 
Otlnr  iMitemiiUij  poMk  gndus  sn  Uw  Pwirio  da  EMiclla, 
CBBimanding  magntSeeot  viem  ol  the  dty  and  river,  the  Laico 
do  Principe  Real,  planted  with  bmnnat  and  other  tropical 
trees,  the  Tapada  das  Keccssidado,  ocigin.tlly  the  i^ark  of  one 
of  thie  royal  residences,  and  the  Botanical  Garden:,  of  the  jxtly- 
tcchnic  school,  with  a  fine  avenue  of  palms  and  coilceiiuns  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  flora  hardly  surpassed  in  Kuropc. 
There  are  large  Portuguese  cemeteries  cast  and  west  of  Lisbon, 
a  GcraiM  cemetery,  and  an  Lngiish  cemetery,  known  also  as 
Of  CyfrttUi  from  the  number  of  lis  cypresses.  This  was  hiid 
Mt  ik  1717  *t  the  cost  of  the  British  and  Dutch  midents 
Md  «ooUtaa  tha  graves  ol  Henry  Ficldiag  (1709-1954), 
Ihv  aMdirt,  aid  Dr  PhBip  SoddridBS  (i7w-i7s>)>  tka  Man- 


Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  since  1716  has  borne 
tx  oficie  the  honorary  title  of  patriarch;  he  presides  over  the 
House  of  re(  :>  and  is  usually  appointed  a  cardinal.  The  churches 
of  mo<lerii  Li?l>un  .ire  generally  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  the 
18th  etntuiy;  the  interiors  arc  overLiid  with  lie.i\y  ernameni. 
Perhaps  the  finest  is  the  Estrclla  church,  with  its  wliiie  marble 
dome  and  twin  towers  visible  for  many  miles  above  ihe  city. 
Tbe  late  Renaissance  church  ol  S*o  Roque  contains  two  beautiful 
chapels  dating  from  the  18th  caatMqr,  oaa  of  which  is  inlaid  with 
palwtail  tlhi,  Tfhitf  ihf  T^h*TTfflt^wWHWltil  ia  B-tmtirffflknirtd 
■vfakii  and  comacnted  by  tha  papa  bcfan  bdac  tMppwi  to 
Uhoo.  Iia  moiiiri  and  lapis  ImiS  wWaw  aw  eacq»tionally  fine. 
inm  Mlh-centufy  Gothic  Igrcja  do  Carmo  was  shattered  by  the 
great  earthquake.  Only  the  apse,  pillared  ai  .Irs  am!  ouitr  walls 
remain  standing,  and  the  interior  has  been  converted  into  an 
archaeological  museum.  The  church  of  Noaan  flnkon  da 
Conceicilo  has  a  magnificent  Manoclinc  facade. 

The  Palado  das  Cortes,  in  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
rit,  la  a  16th-century  Benedictine  convent,  used  for  its  present 
since  1834.  It  contains  tbe  national  archives,  better 
aa  the  Tone  do  Tombo  coOactioa,  hecauN  ha  ij7i  the 
fiiat  ttoced  in  a  taanr  «f  diat  mbWi  The  r^yal 
>  «f  BMMa  Ajna,  is  a 
vast  tSth-ce0twy  mamfan  aatapjin  ika  alia  «t  •  chapel 
dedicated  to  Nossa  Scnhora  daa  ManMMadH  ^Llm  "OtK  hiiy 
who  helps  at  need  "). 

ni  Swinris  tf  Ajuda  amd  McM^In  the  extieine  west  of  Lisbon, 
hayond  the  Alcantara  valley,  are  Bdem  (*.«.  "  Bcthlchctn  "),  besidc 

e>  T.igus,  and  Aiuda,  on  the  heiKhis  above.  The  Pa^  dc  Bclcro, 
ilt  in  1700  for  the  counts  of  Avciro.  became  the  chief  roysil  pabce 
ttKlcr  Jnlm  V.  (1706-1750).  The  Torre  dc  Bflcm,  on  the  forcvhorc. 
ba  «mall  ii  Ai  r  "I  iKantilid  di'-iicn.  tmilt  in  1520  for  the  |inii<i  ison 
ol  ship(jinK.  The  finc-st  ccclc»ia>ti>;al  liuildiiiR  in  l'ortui;at  except 
the  moiiastcric*  of  Akoluja  and  Uatallia  al^)  frimts  the  rivi  r. 
It  is  the  Convcnto  dos  Jeronymo*,  a  Hicrunymilc  convent  and 
churcht  foumfed  in  1499  to  commcmorala  the  Mwownr  of  the  aea> 
nwte  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Cama.  It  waa  hah  of  white  HaMHtone 
hrJotodeCastifho  (d.  isSO.perhapsthemBtatof  MaaacUnearchi- 
Its  cloittcrs  form  a  Mjuarc  with  blunted  conMf^  surrounded 


tacts. 
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ly  a  lwo-5toreycd  arcade,  ev  ery  available  portion  of  which  Uajvercd 
wuh  exi;i]i~iic  Kulpturps.  P.irti  of  the  building  have  been  restored, 
bat  the  cloisters  ami  the  beautiful  central  gateway  remain  unspoiled. 
Tbe  interior  contains  many  nyel  toaibs.  inditding  that  of  Catherine 
ef  Biacansa  (d.  170$).  the  wife  of  Charles  11.  of  England.  The 
aUppOatd  remains  of  Camocns  and  V'aMO  d.i  Cama  were  interred 
herein  iBSo.  in  1834.  when  the  convent  was  MT-iitati/H.  it«.  build- 
Int^i  werr  a<isicncd  to  the  Casa  Pia,  an  orphanaKP  founded  by  Maria  I. 
Smc  f  ifjoj  they  have  ctwitaineil  the  archaeological  colU-ction*  of 
the  I'ortuguese  Ethnological  Museum.  The  royal  Ajuda  palace, 
begun  (I8l6-l8»6)  by  John  VI.  but  lift  imfitii^htil.  dtrivi«  its 
name  from  the  chapel  01  N.  S.  de  Aiuda  ("  Our  Lady  of  Aid  "). 
jtcoHtehw sen  tm  pfctawa and hKaiiBd  liaphisfc  hitheoaaeb. 
theaa  b  aa  HsuMMd  aolMfM  af  aSSaaaadMfc  the 


unoa  which  figures  of  saints  arc  home  in  procenion, 

old  cabriolets  and  othirr  curious  vehicles. 

The  Etniront  vj  Litbcn. — The  administrative  district  of  I.i-l  .in 
hat  ^n  area  of  306$  fq.  m..  with  a  pripulation  of  7(«v  sog  in  l','0. 
It  eompriM-s  the  lower  parti  o!  tlic  laRus  and  Sado;  the  sca  cojit 
from  5  m.  S.  of  Opc  Carvoeiro  to  within  3  m.  of  the  bluff  called 
the  LM:ar|ja  do  Rujo;  and  a  ^tripof  t«riitury  catcnding  inland  for 
a  mean  distance  of  jo  m.  This  region  corresponds  withtM eMthcni 
part  of  Ksiremadura  (7.P.).  Its  more  important  MSHMt  WCKtal, 
Cit;(ra.  1  orrr^  Vetlras  and  Mafrs,  an  described  in  lepante  articles. 
SiiK>.  a  MTi.ill  v,.i(Kjrt  on  Cape  Sines,  Was  the  birthpttc*  of  Vaaco  da 
Cama.  On  the  U  fl  banli  uf  the  Tagus,  oppoaite  Lisbon,  are  the 
small  towns  of  Almada,  Barreiro.  Aldcia  Callcga  and  Seixal,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Trafaria,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  beautiful  Mrip 
of  coaat  went  of  Oiins  and  south  ef  Cape  Roea  is  often  called  the 
**  Portuguese  Riylefs;**  Its  iw  cinate,  minnai  aprings  and  m> 
bathing  attract  visitors  at  all  seasons  to  the  pictaresgue  fortified  bay 
of  CascaeH,  or  to  Estoril,  Mont'  Enioril  and  SSo  folo  do  Estorif, 
m<i1  rn  towns  con?i«tins;  chiefly  of  villas,  hotew  and  gardrnv 
The  li  K.i  iIj  Inferno  ("  Muuih  of  lUll  ")  i»  a  cavity  in  the  ruck*  at 
Cascac-3  resembling  the  Buf.idor  at  PcAiscola  (}.*.).  1  be  s-illages  of 
CarcavcUo^  Bucellas,  Lumiar  and  CoIUres  produce  exielltni 
wines:  at  Carcavello'*  it  the  receiving  station  for  cables,  with  a 
lar^r  British  staff,  and  a  club  and  (grounds  where  social  ami  athletic 
mceiings  arr>  held  by  Ihv  British  colony.  AUiandra,  on  the  flljhl 
l>a:  Ic  u!  thi  r.ik^us.  above  Lisbon,  was  the  birthplaoe  ol  Albuqtien|ue} 
fighting  bull.^  i^  r  (he  Lisbon  arena  arc  bred  in  theadjaocat  | 

SMpibu  and  Ctmmuva.-iMm  haa  tn  1 
cntnd  (LUboaJtocia).  far  tha  liaea  to  Cfadta. 
netthcm  a^d  central  Portugal,  and  Madrid  via  Valencia  de 
Akintan;  tbe  Santa  Apolonia  or  Caes  dos  Soldados,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  quays,  (or  the  fan.c  lines  (excluding 
Cinlra)  and  for  southern  Portugal  and  Arulalusia,  the  Cacs  do 
S.,).Jre  and  Santos,  fartlier  v.[-si  along  the  "Vli  ivs.  (ur  Cascacs; 
and  the  liarrciro,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  for  southern 
I'ortugal.  In  190]  the  railways  north  and  south  of  tbe  Tagtn 
were  connected  near  lisbon  by  a  bridge.  In  the  previous  year 
an  extensive  tgDtM  of  electric  tramways  replaced  the  old* 
faahioaad  cable  can  and  asala  taaatfr  £kadc  aad  hydiaialic 
Itfiaaia  naedarhcfatheitfaataaaatMatavfartiBaN.  UAm 
is  Ughlad  Igr  kMk  alfrtrirfty  and  fw;  te  has  an  admiiabla 
tclei^MNia  aendee^  and  h  Wfctcd  hy  *i>*  Caieavalloa  caMa- 
siation  with  Cornwall  (Fn^id),  Wgo hi  CaBcia,  Cibiallit,  tha 

Azores  and  Madeira. 

Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  enter  the  Tagoibaadthe  Barreiro 
inlet  is  navigable  al  low  water  by  vcahIs  drawtng  16  ft.  There 
arc  exten-.ivc  ()ua>'S  .ilori^  the  right  bank,  wiili  h>draul:c  cranes, 
two  graving  dodts,  a  slipway,  warcboiucs  and  hnes  of  railway. 
The  govenuacDtawl  private  docks  are  on  the  left  bank.  Loading 
and  discharging  ara  pttecipaUy  effected  by  means  of  iigblaa. 
The  exports  are  wino^oO* tout, tinned fish.talt, colonial pndMb 
ooritfpitwood,  leather  and  woeL  TbeimporUiochidecaltaBaad 
traoBea  goods,  liaeB,  ak  aad  potter,  btiUer,  tea,  hardwai*,  thi 
plates,  coal;  iron,  aiachkMiy,  chemical  manure,  &c.,  from  Great 
Britain;  grain  and  petroleum  from  the  United  States;  dried 
codfish  from  Norway  and  Xtwfoundland;  sil^s,  petfuii  ery  and 
fancy  goods  (torn  France;  hemp,  llax,  grain,  pcUoieum  and 
cloth  from  Rtusia;  linen,  machinery,  hardware,  sugar,  &c., 
from  Germany  and  Holland;  iron,  steel,  timber,  pitch  and  salt 
fish  from  the  Baltic;  cocoa,  coiTec,  wax  and  rubber  from  the 
Portuguese  colonics.  Towards  the  close  of  the  iglh  ccaluiy  tha 
t( jurist  trafiic  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  aUldBad  caK> 
sidcrabie  iaipoitaaBC!i  aad  Lisbaa  haa  kng  beaa  aaa  at  Ik* 
priodpti  patttaf  MaiBBilaa  for  paweagsn  tnm  Bmfl  aad  af 
embarcatioa  for  enigraBta  to  South  Anwtka.  Shipbuilding, 
including  the  coostnirtlon  of  vessels  for  the  national  navy,  is  a 
growing  industry.  Ihc  fii!icrtci  have 'always  been  irrfiortant, 
and  in  no  KuiufKan  liblimarkct  is  the  produce  more  varied 
Sardines  and  tunny  are  cured  and  tinned  for  export.  In  addition 
to  a  fleet  of  about  6cx>  sailing  boats,  the  Tagus  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  small  fleet  of  steam  trawlers.  The  industries  of  Lidwn  in* 
elude  dyeing.  distiUalioa  of  «j)iriu  and  manufactures  of  «oolk% 
coUflSt  rilk  and  liiwa  faMa^  of  pottery,  soap,  paper,  rlwiiraK 
cMBcat,  corks,  tahaaw^puMiii  il  foods  and  Micuha. 

EdHtati^m  and  Ctari^  Although  the  aeat  <f  tha  mif  «!• 
vanity  la  Portugal  was  fixed  at  Coinbrm  in  1527,  Lbbon  is  the 
adwational  ceaua  at  tha  tatutguat  wild,  inrhidiiig  BraaiL 
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lu  chief  Inraed  sodetiet  «•  the  Society  of  Medical  Sciencrs, 
IJm  Ccosrapbical  Society,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Jkadimy  of  Fine  Arts,  Ibe  Royal  Contervatory  of  Muaic  and  the 
iMp^nda  de  PortngaL  Tbe  nuiacum  d  Uw  Academy  o(  Fine 
iim  MMUaina  tbe  laiaett  coUeclioa  <rf  pictum  and  uatuet  by 
■■tive«adlianigB«tM%teP«ftapl  The  GeavapWadfiackijr 
ktt  gataed  tm  it— ariaiwt  tupiatiaBi  it  pmmm  >  mlitili 
library  incf  tnuseum.  The  National  Libraiy,  foonded  in  tni» 
coniains  over  400,000  printed  books,  artd  upwanfe  of  qooo  MSS. 
There  arc  al^,o  culoai-il,  iiav.il.  :ir:il!rry,  natural  history  and 
commercial  museums,  ineUoruloKiLal  and  astronomical  ob- 
aervatorics,  zoological  gardens  and  an  aquarium.  I'urcly  edu- 
cational inslilulioni*  include  the  medical,  polytechnic,  niilitary 
ami  naval  Kbools,  commercial,  agricultural  and  industrial 
institutes,  a  school  of  art,  a  central  lyceum,  a  acbool  for  teachers, 
&C.    The  English  college  for  Britisb  Roman  Catholics  daii^ 

STwomcn.  and  for  OMKafkraa  diseases,  dBnriMOMi^ oqriHMfB, 

a  foundlinj;  ho<.pital  and  a  very  large  qnannllne  nation  on  the 

south  bank  of  the  Tagu3,  founded  in  1857  after  3n  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  li.id  devastated  the  city.  Foremost  amonn  the 
ibeatn  ^.  circuses  and  other  places  of  amusement  is  the  roy;il 
opera  h'njbc  (if  Sio  C.trios.  bjiii  in  1791-1793  on  the  model  of 
ibc  Seal  I  It  .Milan. 

Populalion. — The  population  of  Lisbon,  187,404'  in  1878, 
rose  to  jei,2o6  in  1890  and  356,009  in  190a  It  inclndct  a  large 
ftniSII  Cripy,  CBWpMt  it  chirity  of  Spaniards,  British,  Germans, 
Awokb  BlMyia^a  inA  baalgms  from  the  Portuguese  colonies, 

ami  easily  gained  kaavtedge  of  the  Idndred  P«rtugnese  languaft 
enables  them  to  earn  a  belter  livelihood  here  than  in  their  own 

homes.  The  Bnt  isli.  German  and  Frrnrh  rrinim unities  control  a 
large  share  ul  liie  foreign  tr.jric.  The  lirazili.nis  and  colonial 
immigrants  .ire  oltcn  n-err h.iiiis  and  landowners  who  come  to 
the  mother-country  to  5{)cnd  their  fortunes  in  a  congenial  social 
fnvironincnl. 

The  street  life  of  the  city  U  full  of  interett.  The  bare-footed, 
unt^.i'niy  fithwive*.  drrtacd  in  black  and  bearinc  flat  trays  o(  fiih 
on  thi-ir  heads;  the  Calidaa  « atcf -carrier*,  with  their  cailu;  the 
balMni  bending  beneath  a  Miadfadweigbt  of  bread  tlui^(  in  a  huge 
baalcet  from  their  »houklen;  tht  oouotrymen,  with  their  tombreros, 
sa»hes  and  h.irdwood  quartcr-stavc*,  give  colour  and  animatioo  to 
their  turruun'Jm^'k,  uKilc  the  bag-pipet  played  by  peaunt*  from 
the  north,  the  whistles  of  the  knife-grinders,  and  the  distinctive 
call»  of  the  vendors  of  fruit,  lottery  tkfccn,  or  oil  and  vinegar, 
cootiibutc  a  babel  of  sound.  For  church  festivals  and  holidays  the 
eMMtfy-fottt  oooK  to  town,  the  women  ridine  on  piUio«thairfa4  the 
men.  adorned  ia  ihawU,  aprons  and  hanokcrcbicfs  01  aeailet  or 
other  vivid  hues,  and  wearing  the  strinss  of  coins  and  ornaments  of 
c«(}uiate  gold  and  silver  filigree  which  represent  their  savings  or 
dowries-  The  costumes  and  manners  of  all  classes  may  be  seen  at 
their  Ijcst  in  the  great  bull-ring  of  Campo  fojucno,  .1  Maiirexjuc 
building  which  hold*  many  thousands  of  spectators.  A  Lisbon  bull- 
fight is  a  tally  bfilGant  whibition  of  athletic akill and  hocBcawn- 
shiD.  in  wbkk-aaiafMn  afMH  tahe  put.  and  ntMHr  lonca  nor 
bMaaanhtlM.  Tfcwt fca Tn—nfifc  Chb saWy fcr aimianii. 

History-— The  naaae  LUmi  is  a  ■odHanln  ef  the  ancient 
name  Olitipo,  also  written  Ulyuipp*  tmder  the  influence  of  a 
mythical  story  of  a  city  founded  by  Odyssem  (Ulysses)  in  Iberia, 
which,  however,  accordiiiR  to  S'r.iV'O,  was  pl.icc<J  by  .incicnt 
tradition  rather  in  the  muuntjiiis  lA  i'unlct.inl.i  (tlie  e.r'.ret^ie 
tonth  of  Spain).  Under  the  Romans  (Jlisipo  became  a  f«;(ii)- 
jj^ilirot  with  the  epithet  ol  Ftlkilas  Julia,  but  was  inferior  in 
l^ipgrtanoe  to  the  less  ancient  Emtrila  A  uguila  (M^rida).  From 
to  $8s  it  was  occupied  by  Ataric,  and  thenceforward  by  the 
Vliifritha  uatil  711,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors.  Under  tbe 
liMfB  (h*  town  ben  in  AnUe  Uw  MMfl  «f  CMMnaar  latA- 
Misa.  IttraatlwlmprfM«IMadMnfiM»«tlHMby(he 
Norni.tns  in  844.  When  Alpiioao  I.  of  Portugal  took  advaniacc 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Atmonvid  dynasty  to  incorporate 
tbe  provirii  ei  of  Estremadura  ami  .Memtrjo  in  his  new  kinpdom. 

•  This  figure  represents  the  popubtion  of  a  tmaller  area  than 
that  of  modem  Lnbon.  (or  tiw  civic  bouadniH  in  WMniliil  by 
a  4ecf«e  datad  the  ajid  «( Occepibtr  >SN> 


m 

I,i-,lx-.n  was  the  last  c!ty  of  Portugal  to  faO  into  his  hands,  ud 
yielded  only  after  a  siege  of  several  months  (aist  October  1147), 
in  which  he  waa  aided  by  English  and  Plendih  cmiaders  on  their 
way  to  Syria.  Ia  it&i  tbe  dty  was  again  attached  iQr  the 
Moslems  under  tliepowcrfnlcaHph  Abu  YBkab,b«t1hecntRpiiM 
WML  la  Um  niga  •(  FMinafld  L,  the  pmtet  part  of  the 
laNnivHihnidtBrttatGMlMnnqrnnderllcmyn.  (1373), 
and  in-ajtg  the  riirtilint  aflln  besieged  Lisbon,  but  without 
sikcess.  Lisbon  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  In  i  jgo,  the 
seat  uf  povcrnmcnt  in  mjj.  I)uriri>;  the  i6lh  rrnturj'  it  gained 
much  m  wealth  and  splendour  from  the  establishment  of  a 
I'ortuguese  empire  in  India  aixl  Afrira.  From  15R0  to  1640 
Lisbon  was  a  provincial  town  under  Spani.sh  rule,  and  it  «as 
from  this  port  that  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  in  1588.  In 
1640  tlM  town  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Braganza,  and 
the  iadipntaWMf  the  UnBdam  rmored. 

Far  Mqr  wluilM  tka  ^y  had  snOered  kom  carthmiah^ 
lai  ttn  Hi  «f  Wnwwlm  1755  the  greater  pnit  of  A  «« 
ledneed  dnaat  in  an  instant  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  tidal  wave 
at  the  same  time  broke  over  (he  quays  and  wrecked  the  sMpping 
in  the  Tagus;  fire  broke  out  to  romplrte  (he  v,iirk  of  det-tnicfion; 
between  30,000  and  40,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  v.tIuc 
of  the  prn|>crty  destroyed  was  alxiut  £.•'0,000,000.  Tbe  short 
was  felt  from  Scotland  to  Asia  Minor.  Careful  inNTSlipation  by 
Daniel  Sharpe,  an  English  geologist,  has  delimited  the  nre.i  in 
and  near  Lisbon  to  which  its  full  force  was  confined.  Lisbon  is 
built  in  a  geological  basin  of  Tertiary  formation,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  a  loose  aaad  and  gravel  destitute  of  orgaide 
remains,  wiiUe  below  these  am  the  eo^alled  Alouida  beds  of 
ytlanr  aand,  cntcaneoua  aandHant  and  Mne  day  in  nrggalc 
nmtbm.  TliTytiaiyd(peaiia,whkh  altogether  eonrertnafen 
«l  mom  than  aoonaq.  m.,  are  etptTated  near  Lisbon  from  rocks 
of  the  Seeondaty  epoch  by  a  great  sheet  of  basalt.  The  upper- 
most of  these  Secondary  rockf;  is  the  hippurite  limestone.  It 
was  found  that  no  buildinp  on  the  blue  clay  c«capcd  destniction, 
lione  on  any  of  the  Tertiary  dcpoiils  esi  .ij  ed  serious  injury, 
and  all  on  ttte  hippurite  limestortc  and  basalt  were  undamaged. 
The  hnc  at  which  the  earthquake  ceased  to  be  destructive  (has 
corresponded  exactly  with  t  he  boundary  of  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

At  the  begmniaf  ot  the  i<>th  century  the  French  invasion, 
foHowed  by  the  reoMMd  of  tbe  court  ia  Sia  de  Janciio.  tht 
PlMlnwIir  War,  the  teat  «f  BiaiB  aad  ft  period  flt  tunMlw 
attldlmMMk  trouble,  resulted  In  thttHMT  decadence  of  tIAalH 
flMi  iMeh  tbe  city  only  ivoiumti  iflcr  l8so  (see  BMtraeMLt 
HisUry)., 

BiBuocRAPRT.— Evcfy  book  which  deals  with  the  topogiaphy. 

trade  or  history  of  Portugal  ,i«  .1  whol.-  neeevtarily  devotes  a  portioa 

of  itsspaee to  the  capital:  Me  kn  :  litHu'urapky.  ThcfoUow- 
inp  treat  more  exdusivctv  of  1  :  Unn:  A.  D:i\<it,  Liihrmne  (No.  ix. 
o(  the"  Capilalfi  du  rronJr  "  -jh,  il'ari';,  iHqri;  Freire  de  Oliveira, 
Elrmenlos  para  a  htUoha  dt  muHutpi«  dt  Liiboa  (9  vols.,  Lilfeoa« 
16851898);  J.  de  Castilho.  Litboa  «ii/«m  (7  vols.,  Lisbon,  t9$0it 
and  (by  the  same  author)  A  RiMra  dc  LiiMo  (Lisbon,  1893). 

USBURN.  a  market  town,  and  cathedral  city  of  Co. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  situated  in  a  iKautiful  and  fertile  district 
on  the  Lagan,  and  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  8  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Belfast.  Pop.  (1901)  11,461.  Christ  Church  (1611)  which 
posscacs  a  fine  octagonal  spire,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
united  Protestant  diocese*  ol  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore,  and 
contains  a  nonunMot  to  Jmng'  Taykr,  who  wu  bishop  of  the 
see.  ThapnUic  |Mdt«n»fnaipledl»tlHtoimky  SirBidHid 
Walltee  (d.  1890).  aid  nfterUi  death  tteCHtkfKdcMiMK  das 
Kivcn  tn  the  town.  Tbe  staple  manufacture  is  linen,  especially 
dan.asfcs  and  mtislint,  originally  introduced  by  Huguenots. 
There  are  al»o  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  and  a  lonsidt  ralilc 
agricultural  trade.  The  town  is  Rovcrned  by  an  urban  lU.^-irut 
council.  The  ruins  of  Cattle  Kohin,  j  m.  N.  of  the  town,  -it.-.nd 
on  a  summit  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  building  dates 
from  the  time  of  Qfxta  Fliaahalhi  At  Drvmbo,  i\  m.  E.  of 
Lisbnmi  ia  «na  al  the  fineM  eiaiiifiles  of  early  fortification 
in  Inland,  known  aa  tla  Giaot'*  KlnB,  with  a  cromlech  in  the 
eantf*.  Here  MtiiM  «  mud  Immk  nnd  tba  naaiaa  at  « 
cteich  Mcribad  In  8k  ffUiidb 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Lisburn,  which  was  (hen  known  as 
Lisncgarvy  (Gambler's  Fort),  was  an  inconsiderable  village, 
but  in  1677  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  V'iKount  Cunway. 
who  erected  the  castle  for  his  midcoce,  and  laid  the  foundation 
«f  (he  prosperity  of  the  town  by  the  iaifodactiaB  of  Engtith 
■ad  Wdkb  acUkn.  In  November  1641  the  town  «w  Ukm  by 
tht  {nuffoils,  9bo  «o  the  approach  of  auperior  liulifw  ttt 
in  10  it.  The  traopi  «f  Caowwll  firiaed  «  vicMcy  wmr  ih» 
t0wa  in  1648,  and  tlw  castle  wuiwMkwd  to  tliMt  la  i6sa  Tba 
church  was  constituted  a  cathedral  in  1662  by  Charles  II.,  from 
whom  the  town  received  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament,  but  after  the  L'niuii  it  returned  only  one  and 
in  I  Ms  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  Ixjroujfh.  Lisburn  gives 
the  titles  of  earl  and  viscount  to  the  family  of  \'au^han. 

U8IEUX,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  departmcot  Vt  Calvados,  30  at.  E.  of 
Caea  by  raiL  Pop.  (igo6)  15,194-  Lisieux  is  prettily  situated  in 
tba  valky  of  the  Ttaqm  at  its  confluence  with  the  Orbiqaet. 
Tbi«m«ltbei<tkeaBtanr,Riics«f  Iheold  knUktiinm,  conafai, 
aBdiaaM«ttlMitfaeta,lwi4ciedtliMtt|iMiHbylMwca«r  tba 
Mth,  BStb  and  16th  centuries,  retain  their  inetUeyaJ  aspect. 
Tlw  diardi  of  St  Peter,  formerly  a  cathedral,  is  reputed  to  be 
the  first  Coihic  church  bul!t  in  Xorniamly,  Begun  in  the 
Uitt<  r  half  of  the  ijlh  rcntury  il  was  completed  in  the  ijlh  and 
i6th  fcnturic-s.  There  is  a  lantern  tower  over  tl;e  erciisin;;  and 
two  towers  surmount  the  wi"-)  fn.ade,  one  only  of  vvliich  has 
a  spiie,  added  towards  the  end  ul  the  i6th  century.  In  the 
interior  there  is  a  Lady-Chapel,  restored  in  the  15th  century 
by  Bishop  Pierre  Cauchon,  woe  of  the  judges  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  t^mmnSS^  laniri^aMftt"'*''''  ^nc^ 
and  a  cniious  pktare  ao  wood,  laiMmdiB  tilt.  Thechnichof 
St  EMsir  (i8th  century)  once  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey. 

The  old  cpiKopal  palace  near  the  cathedral  is  now  used  as  a 
court-house,  museum,  library  and  prison,  and  containsa  beauiiiul 
hall  called  the  saJIc  Jorcc.  Lisieux  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-pri  itt  1 , 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commrrcr,  3  chamber 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  a  IxiarJ  of  ir.nie  arloir.tors  and  a 
communal  college.  Its  manufactures  of  woollens  are  important, 
And  bleaching,  wool  and  flax-spinning,  tanning,  brewing,  timber 
sawing,  metal-founding,  and  tin  imnnfartwra  td  widiiorty, 
hosiery  and  booU  and  ilMai  an  curial  «ns  tkm  i*  Made 


h  the  tiBMof  Cmw,  lisiens,  vadcr  tke  aaoK  «( JVMMMgai, 

was  the  capital  of  the  Lexovii.  Though  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  by  the  6th  century  it  had  become  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  NettStria.  Its  bishopric,  suppressed  in  i8oi, 
dates  from  liut  period.  In  877  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans; 
and  in  qi  i  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Nt.tni.iiiiJ\  Ly  the  treaty 
of  St  CIair-sur-£pte.  Civil  authority  was  exercised  by  (he 
bishop  as  count  Of  the  town.  In  iij6  Geoffrey  Plantagenct 
laid  siege  to  Lisieux,  which  had  taken  the  side  of  Stephen 
of  Blois.  The  town  was  not  reduced  tili  1141,  by  which  time 
belh  it  and  the  naghboailMbd  had  been  brm«fat  tothedheit 
tWHiillN  «l  iniw.  la  tisa  the  manfage  of  Hcaty  IL  of 
Enghnd  to  Slaaaoc  al  Oniaiaai  aAfeh  added  m  iupfy  i«  his 
dominions,  was  edcbrated  la  the  cathedral.  Thomas  I  Beckct 
took  refuge  here,  and  some  vestmrni*;  mrd  by  him  are  shown 
in  the  hospital  chapel.  Taken  by  Thilip  Aiigijst'js  and  reunited 
to  France  in  uoj,  the  town  was  a  frequent  sul  ject  of  dispute 
between  the  contending  parties  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  the  rdigiotu  wan,  ami  those  of  the  League. 

USKBARD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Bodmin  parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  15  m. 
WJ1I.W.  of  Plymooib,  ea  ttaa  Giaai  Western  and  the  Liskeaid 
iai  Looe  railwqia,  |||k  (f«Bff)  4010.  It  lies  hhfa,  abava 
!«•  mlealkft  npwiin  telbateltba  Ueaiitn ,b  a  bOTi 
pIctaieeQae  dMilvi.  Tba  PMpndkalar  cbatcb  af  St  Maifht, 
with  a  tower  of  earlier  date,  havblf 'ft  Noriaan  arch,  is  oneof 
the  largest  ecrlrtiastical  buildinRI  In  the  County.  The  site  of 
a  castle  buill  (IV  Richard,  brulhrr  of  Henry  HI  and  rarl  of 
Cornwall,  is  occupied  by  public  gardens.  Al  liie  grammar  school, 


which  formerly  occupied  a  building  in  (hose  gardens,  Hr  John 
Wokot.  otherwise  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was  educated. 
Li^kcard  was  formerly  an  important  mining  CTOt re.  Its  manu- 
factures include  leather  and  wooMta  goods,  and  there  aee  iPM 
foundries.  The  boraagb  i»  aiiHr  a  auyar,  4  aUaiaHB  aai 
iicaancafcwa.  Aicc, cjetaCMti  » 

LUMaidOJiGaieai)  wnat  tbatbawitbaPwatada^  1l>w  eiijf  m 
taiportant  nuusor  with  a  mill  laailllHf  lad.  yearly  and  a  market 
nodcring  4s.  By  the  ConquefOrk  had  been  given  lo  the  count 
of  Morlain  by  whom  it  was  held  in  demesne  Ever  sirKe  that 
time  il  has  passed  with  the  earldom  or  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  river  Looo  probably  led  to  early 
settlement  at  Liskcard.  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  recogni.'ed 
its  natural  advantages  and  built  the  manor  house  or  ci^ilo 
and  resided  there  occasionally.  In  1140  he  consliluled  Liskeard 
a  free  borough  and  its  bwgews  fitenmi  with  aU  the  b'bertica 
enjoyed  by  the  borgesses  of  Laanccsion  and  Hcktoa.  la 
ia66  he  granted  (airs  at  the  Feasts  of  the  AMOnptiM  tai  fil 
Maltbaaf.  Hia  aaa  Sdnaad  aail  «f  OtrnwaU  in  ttngmmti 
ta  tba  bunni  far  a  yaari^  lawt  of  £ii  (eoM  by  WMan  m. 
to  Lord  Somers)  the  borough  in  fee  farm  «nth  its  mills,  tolls, 
fines  and  pleas,  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted.  Lisk<«rd  was 
rtiade  a  coin, .tie  tou  ii  for  tin  in  1504.  Edward  the  I?lark  PrirKC 
secured  to  the  burgesses  in  immunity  from  picas  outside 

their  franchise  for  Irespa-s  dune  within  the  borough.  Queen 
Eltubeih  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1580  under 
which  there  were  to  be  a  mayor,  recorder  and  eight  councillors. 
This  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charieii  II.  in  i6to  aad  a  j 
one  granted  by  his  brother  tuiit  ulilili  the  corporatiOB  I 
a  self-dccted  body,  f^mm  laps  to  t$it  Uritcaid 


at  firM  cseitised  by  tba  buiyenca,  was  iKsted  by  James' dMit« 

in  the  corpoeatfen  aad  freemen.  By  determining  to  admit 
aonew  freemen  the  Totcia  became  reducf  l  to  between  joand 
60.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  returned  for  thi.-.  Iwrough  in  16:0, 
and  I-jJ«ard  Gibbon  the  liislorian  in  1774.  In  i8jj  Liskeard 
was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members  and  in  1885  it  became 
merged  in  the  county. 

I'.t  (he  f.iir^  alre.idy  menttoned  s  third  was  added  by  Eliza- 
ti.  iti"".  I  r.,in>  r  i<i  \k-  III  Ii!  nri  A-.e(n'inn  Day.  These  are  slill  amoitg 
(he  moftt  coRMderablc  cattle  fairs  in  the  county.  The  same  charter 


mtMedanwtMoaMendeyaandpeDvidedferaaetheran  Sdtupdavs^ 
The  laner  b  now  beM  wtcUy,  lh«  fgraaer  iwke  a  aumth.  Tbe 
lour  mill  at  LameWen  nMlioaed  in  (be  cbailcr  df  !»&  and  pro* 
babty  Mcmlcal  with  the  Mdl  of  tbe  Doneeday  Sumy,  b  atlB  Mviea 
by  water. 

LISLE.  ALICE  {r.  1614-1685),  commonly  known  as  I^dy 
.Miir  I,i-le,  wa!i  born  about  1614.  Her  father,  Sir  \\'hiie 
Beeken  haiv.  was  desrended  from  an  old  Hampshire  family; 
her  husband,  John  Lisle  :d  if  i)  )),  had  been  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  sul>sequcntly  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  House  of  Lords— hence  his  wife's  courtesy  title. 
Lady  Lisle  scents  to  have  leaned  to  Royalism,  but  with  this 
attittide  ahe  combined  a  decided  ayiniMtby  with 


dioeat.  Oa  the  aoib  «f  Jiibr  i6|fc  »  teuripbt  after  iba  battle 
of  Sedgeonoc;  tbe  cli  hdy  cownilfd  to  riHher'Jeba  Wkkm, 

a  well-known  NonrnalefiMl  adnlster,  at  her  residence,  Maafaa 


Court,  near  Ringwood.  Hiclces,  who  was  a  fugitive  mm 
Mor.niojth's  army,  brought  with  him  Richard  Nclihorpe,  also 
a  p.irii.an  of  Monmouth,  and  under  senirner  of  outlawry. 
The  two  men  passed  the  night  at  .N!u)lcs  Court,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  w,  re  arrested,  and  their  hostess,  who  had  denied 
their  presence  in  the  house,  was  charged  with  harbouring  traitors. 
Her  case  was  tried  by  Judft  Jeffreys  at  the  opening  of  the  "Bloody 
Assises  "  at  WinchoMr.  Sbl  pleaded  that  she  had  no  kooededge 
that  Hiclm'a  oCcaca  «n  amrtHbt  aan  aeiiaaa  tbaa  Skgii 
pwnacbfii>tiat  Jtoiadbaa*BaBtM>itP«w*My<tMtltbacpB 
(adran  naaw  aaa  ml  included  in  the  indictment,  bat  was, 
neverthelem,  mcatloBed  to  strengthen  the  case  for  the  Crown), 
an.d  that  she  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  The  jury 
reluctantly  found  her  RuiJty,  and,  the  law  recognizing  no  disliric- 
lion  between  printipals  and  accessories  in  treason,  fhc  was 
aentcaced  to  be  burned.  Jeffrqrs  ordered  that  the  tcatcacc 
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AouM  be  curled  out  that  same  m  tern  >  n,  but  a  few daya' respite 
wax  sub«e<)nen(ly  granted,  and  Janics  II.  allowed  beheading  to 
be  subsltlutcd  for  burning.  Lady  Lisle  was  executed  in  Wio- 
cbc&l«r  mutct-place  on  the  and  of  September  1685.  By  miny 
writen  her  death  has  been  termed  a  judicial  murder,  and  ooe 
ol  th»  iot  acts  «i  pariiiBNU.«i  WiHiuB  and  Jiaiy  mKiMd 
|ft«  alMiMfar  OD  tiM  (Miri  tkil  tW  pMNMioB  m  imfdw 
wd  the  venUet  iBjarioOTly  eitorted  1^  "  the  menaces  and 
viotenccs  and  other  iHegal  practices  "  of  Jeffreys.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  JclTrcys,  fur  all  hitfMM  blMtllity, 
exceeded  the  strict  letter  of  the  existing  law. 

See  Howell.  .Stcie  rnois:  \l.  R.  Irving,  Life  cf  Jidgt  Jifftyt  . 
Stephen.  Hntory  of  ikc  Criminal  Lam  of  lia^laad, 

LISMORB,  an  island  in  the  cntr.ince  to  Loch  Linnhe,  Argyll- 
stire,  Scotland,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Oh.in.  Pop.  (icor)  500.  It  lies 
S.W.  and  N.E.,  is  9J  m.  long  ami  il  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  9600  acM.  It  dividn  the  lewt  cad  «f  the  loch  foto  two 
diemwlt.  Aa  Lym  «f  MocWMa  m  tht  W.  and  Ika  Lynn  of 
'Lome  on  the  L  Hk atflM il Mved  from  tltt  Gadk  Um «<>r, 
"  great  gardeA.**  Several  ruinei}  castles  stand  on  the  coast, 
and  the  highest  point  of  (he  island  Is  500  ft.  above  the  sr.i. 
The  inhabitants  raise  potatoes,  oals,  cattle  and  bor&cs,  and 
these,  with  dairy  ptoduce,  form  ilie  bulk  of  the  tr.ide.  Steamers 
call  at  Auchnacrosan.  A  Columban  mon.xstcry  was  founded  in 
Lismore  by  St  Moluag  about  50:.  .Mxjut  i  joo  the  see  of  Argyll 
was  separated  from  Dunkdd  by  Bishop  John,  "  the  English- 
qian,"  and  Lismore  soon  afterwards  became  the  Mrat  of  ibe  bish<^ 
of  Argyll,  sometimes  called  "  Episcopus  Lisaoriensia,"  quite 
dbtlart  tnm  the  fabhop  of  the  Islet  (Stidreys  aad  ideaf  Utii), 
C^kd  **  Upbwpws  Sodoricnsis  "  or  **  iMdanm,"  whose  see 
wm  4ff«lded  In  (he  14th  century  into  the  EngHrii  bMwpric  of 
Sodorand  Man  .^nd  the  Scottish  bishopric  of  llic  T.-les.  The  Kcv. 
John  Macaulay  (d.  1780),  gr.indfaihcr  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the 
historian,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Nicol  (i7jy-i8oj),  who  took 
up  the  defence  of  the  Highlands  again&l  Dr  Johnson,  were 
ministers  of  Lismore. 

Fcr  ihi-  Book  0/  lh€  Decn  0/  Umcre  see  Ceit:  Scottish  Gctik 

Lfif'ilu  'f. 

LHMOBgi  a  town  of  Roas  oaast  jr,  New  South  Wales,  Austialia, 
SMm.dbecl  N.  Iigr  E.ar  Sydney.  Pbp.  (1901)  4J7S.  It  is  the 
ftlDdpd  town  or  (he  north  coast'  dbtriet,  and  the  scat  of  a 
Roaian  Catholic  bishop.   The  sumrandfng  country  is  partly 

pastoral,  and  partly  agricullural,  the  soil  being  very  fertile 
The  town  has  a  cathedral,  school  of  art ,  and  other  public  buildings, 
while  its  industrial  eislablishments  include  saw-mills,  sugar- 
ratlls,  butter  factories  and  an  iron  foundry  Standing  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Richmond  river,  Lismore  has  a  large 
export  trade  in  dairy  produce,  poultry,  pigs,  aad  pine  and 
cedar  timber. 

UMIOM.  a  naffcet  town  wA  lert  of  a  dloce«  ia  Ca 
WMctfcid,  Iieluidt  4)    W.S.W.  af  Watcrfktd  by  fbe  WMcftafd 

and  Mallow  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  &  WcCtcra  Railway. 
Top.  ( 1 901)  1 583  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  eminence 
rising  abruptly  from  the  Blackwalcr.  At  the  verge  of  the  rock 
on  the  wcitcrn  side  i;  the  old  baronial  castle,  erected  by  King 
John  in  1185,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  bishops  till  the 
i4lh  century.  It  was  bc&ieged  in  1641  aod  1643,  and  in  1645 
it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  fabric  is  largely 
Bwdem;  while  (he  portico  wat  dciigncd  by  Inigo  Jone«.  To  the 
Cavt.on  the  summit  o(  th*lMi|hlibllWCltMnlofSt  Carihagh, 
«f  WkiioHS  dates.  Tbcie  aie  porttoni  pmbablly  of  the lathmd 
xjfStk  centttffei^  btit  the  bulk  of  (lie  bdlding  ti  of  the  !?(&  ceniniy. 
and  considerable  additions,  including  the  tower  and  spire,  were 
made  in  the  loih.  There  are  a  grammar  school,  a  free  school 
and  a  number  of  charities.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  river,  and  llie  town  ii  the  centre  of  a  salmon  fishery  district. 

The  original  name  of  Listnorc  was  Maghsciath.  .\  monastery 
fMiaded  here  by  St  Carthagh  in  6jj  became  60  cdebrated  as  a 
fHit  of  learning  that  it  is  said  no  fewer  than  twenty  churches 
VMe  meted  ia  its  vidnity.  The  bishopric,  which  is  said  to  have 
fft^Nlod wilfcthit  foandation,  was  united  to  that  of  Wateriord 
fatha«ih«idbcttaoM8althBaodicnt«k»that«n» 


was  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Danes,  and  in  978  the  town 
and  abbey  were  burned  by  the  men  of  Ossory.  Henry  IL,  after 
landing  at  Waterford,  received  hi  Lismore  castle  the  allegiHHV 
of  the  archbishopa  and  biihopi  of  I/riand.  In  xn%  the  mansf 
was  granted  to  %  Wakcr  Rdefgh,  fnaa  vhom  itpiMcdta 
Sir  Rkfaatd  Bogde,  afterwards  rarl  of  Cork.  Aoaa  the  earls 
of  Cerit  It  dCKiended  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of  Devonshire. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  borough  in  the  i-rtT  r  - Charles 
I.,  when  it  also  received  the  privilege  ol  rciuxmo^  members  to 
parliament,  but  at  the  Union  in  1800  il  was  dbtaachiMd  and 
also  ceased  to  exercise  its  municipal  functions. 

LISSA  (Scrbo-Croation  Y\s\  Lat.  lao),  an  island  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  forming  pari  of  Dalmatia,  Austria.  Li»a  lies 
31  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Spalato,  and  is  the  outermost  island  of  the 
Dalmatian  Aich^ago.  Its  greatest  icDfth  is  10}  m.;  Jia 
greatest  bnadlh  4)  m.  In  shape  it  is  a  Img,  im^y  damn 
panMogMB,  ionoiuMkd  by  a  «ali  of  rack,  wMch  iatiDe»  tha 
fotfle  ceMial  pbfn,  aad  b  broken,  «b  the  north,  west  aad 
east  by  natural  harbours.  Its  culminating  point  is  ^^ount  Hum 
(1942  ft.),  on  the  south-west.  The  island,  which  bclotigs  to  the 
administrative  district  of  Losina,  is  divided  between  two  com- 
munes.  named  after  the  chief  towns,  Liss.!  (f'lj),  on  the  north, 
and  Comisa  (A.'<)mi;j),  on  the  west.  Lissa,  the  capital,  has  a 
strongly  fortiiied  harbour.  It  contains  the  palace  ci  the  old 
Venetian  counts  Gariboldi,  the  former  residence  of  the  Englidi 
governor,  the  monastery  of  the  Minorites  and  at  a  little  I'Mfunr 
to  the  west  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Issa.  TbefshindelS 
(UB  their  hvcibaod  by  vUcakme^  lor  which  hm  HM*  «Me 
Anaou,  hy  lardhia  fiahing  and  by  (he  dittiihtiB<  <l  Totcmaiy 
oil  (1900)  9918,  of  whom  S161  belonged  to  tho  Mm 

and  commune  of  Lissa,  and  4657  to  Comisa. 

Issa  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by  people  from  Leslxjs,  the 
Issa  of  the  Aegean.  The  Parians,  assisted  by  Diony.sius  the 
KIdcrof  Syracuse,  introduced  a  colony  in  the  4th  century  b  c. 
During  the  First  Punic  War  (265-341  B.C.}  tbc  Usaeans  with 
their  beaked  ships  helped  the  Roman  Duilius;  and  the  great 
republic,  having  defended  their  island  against  the  attacka  of 
Agron  of  lilyria  aivd  his  queen  Teuta,  again  found  thOto  Mnrito* 
ablealheaiathcwarwithPhaipof  UacedDn(f;.ats-4ii).  Aa 
early  aa  9g(  iho  Vcnetfaai  laM  the  Uaad,  and.  thmvb  thry 
retired  fora  time  before  the  Ragusans,  their  power  was  effectually 
established  in  1278.  Vcio  Selo,  then  the  chief  settlement,  was 
destroyed  by  Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  148?  and  by  the  Turks  in 
1571.  The  present  city  arose  shortly  afterwards.  Durinj;  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  French  held  Lissa  until  iSii,  .ind  duri.ig 
this  period  the  island  pro'&pered  gf«»tly,  its  population  increasing 
from  4000  to  11,000  between  1808  and  181 1.  In  the  latter  year 
the  FYench  squadron  was  defeated  by  the  British  (see  belaar); 
though  in  the  same  year  a  French  fleet,  flying  British  c4loill» 
onlend  Una,  and  only  rctiicd  af  tec  burning  64  aienhaataMa. 
ThcneefSariiniiiiheWaMpdBedBvahiabkitiMe&illTitMiiB^ 
whkh,  bdn(  oadudid  ftom  every  port  under  French  control, 
were  tmuggled  into  Dalmatia.  In  \%m  the  British  establbhcd 
an  .tdminlstralivc  system,  un<lcr  native  officials,  in  Lii>&a  and 
the  Adjoining  islarrds  of  Cur.wla  and  Lagosta.  All  three  were 
ceded  to  .Austria  in  1815. 

BatfUs  oj  LifM.—Jmo  naval  actions  ha%e  been  fought  in 
modem  tiines  near  this  island.  The  first  took  place  on  the  131b 
of  March  181 1,  and  was  fought  between  a  Franco- Venetian 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Dubourdien 
(of  vhon  httlaor  oMbiacefee  teknoaa),  and  Caatafai  (aftonratda 
m  WMiaB  Hesle  with  a  anal  British  Iteca.  The  Fiaaco- 
Venetian  squadron  (Venice  was  then  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon)  consisted  of  six  frigates,  of  which  four  were 
of  forty  gpiii;,  and  of  five  corvettes  or  small  craft.  Ihc  Uritisb 
squailron  was  comfxiscd  of  three  frigates,  the  "  Amphion," 
(Captain  William  Hostel,-  the  "  Cerberus  "  (Captain  Hcr.ry 
Whitby)  and  the  "  Active,"  38  (Captain  James  A.  Gordon). 
With  them  was  the  "  Volage,"  sa  (Captain  Phipps  Hornby). 
The  action  has  a  peculiar  intemt  becauae  the  Floich  captain 
imitated  the  method  *f  atladt  eiaplgyed  by  Ndiott  at  Ttofolfii; 
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a«lifit»lkeBdtIlliiiBMlfaB.  CtpUiaHoHtwisBot 

■ad  u  tbe  two  Fmdi  liMi  bidlo«MrUlBe  him  ak  he  aUppcd 
away  at  an  angle  to  their  coane,  coe  of  them  got  in  tbe  way 

of  the  other.  ('a[itiin  Hoslc  materially  forwurdcil  ihc  success 
of  his  manuruvrc  by  kaiiing  the  fownost  French  sliip,  the 
"  Favorite,"  40,  on  to  a  reef,  which  was  known  to  himstli,  but 
not  to  the  enemy.  Both  squadrons  then  turned,  and  the  Franco- 
Venetians  falling  into  great  confusion  were  defeated  in  ipite  ol 
Uw  faUaat  fighting  of  the  individual  ihipa.  Two  priacs  were 
lakcB  aui  Dubourdieu  waa  kiUed. 

Tkt  MOMd  m»ni  faMte  ol  Um  wm  fM«lt  batiMB  the 
lilaMifM  aad  MIhi  m«In  w  th*  aoth  of  Jity  itM.  The 
Maad,  thai  in  paaawinB  of  tkt  Atntrian,  vaiMtMfccdfayaii 
ItaHaa  MinulnM  bem  Anoona  of  a  Inmciads  and  la  wooden 
vessels.  Ooeof  the  bowUda  was  (l.ini^ignl  in  .1  bombardment 
of  the  forts,  and  two  were  detached  on  other  »erv'icc,  when  an 
Austrian  squadron  of  7  ironclads,  one  unarmoured  waiihip  the 
"  Kaiser  "  and  a  number  of  small  craft  which  had  left  Fasano 
under  the  ootnmsind  of  Admiral  Tcf;rthofI  came  to  interrupt 
tbcir  a(>erationa.  Tbe  Italian  admiral  Persano  axranged  his 
Alps  in  a  single  loig  Im  thmi,  vfaidb  allowing  for  the  neccuary 
bolvnan  tfaeai  BMnt  that  thg  ItaUan  kcnatin  akntched 
m  thMi  t  mu  Jiat  bdiiM  Un  aetiM  bcfn  Adnlral 
I  riihcd  kk  ft«  fnm  tbe  "  SS  dltalla,"  tl»  foorth  ahip 
la  aader  fiotn  the  vaa,  to  the  **  Allbndatore,'*  the  fifth. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  "  AfTonda'.orc  "  and  the  ships 
astern  to  shorten  speed,  and,  as  the  leading  vesM-K  stood  on, 
a  gap  was  created  in  the  Italian  line.  Admiral  TcxcihuiT,  who 
was  on  (he  port  bow  of  the  Italians,  attacked  with  his  squadron 
in  three  divisions  formed  in  obtuse  angles.  The  Italians  opened 
a  very  rapid  and  ill-directed  fire  at  a  distance  of  1000  yds.  The 
Austrians  did  not  reply  till  they  were  at  a  distance  of  joo  yds. 
Under  Tcgethofa  vigcwiia  kadcnhip,  and  aided  by  tim  dieordcr 
ba  the  Italian  line,  the  Ancdaaa  biotigfat  on  a  hdtip  bat  to 
tbe Ifhiit immaSvtt ■rfifa.  Ibaybrokr  thmu^aaJMerval 
bitweau  the  tbbd  aad  fMrtb  ItilBui  .shu<s.  The  tmanned 
Austrian  ships  headed  to  attack  the  unarmed  Italians  in  the 
rear.  At  this  point  an  incident  occurred  to  which  an  exaggerated 
importance  was  given.  The  Italian  ironclad  "  R6  di  Portogallo  " 
of  5600  tons,  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  stood  out  to  cover  the  un- 
armoured squadron  by  ramming  the  Austrians.  She  was  herself 
rammed  by  the  wooden  "  Kaiser  "  (5000  tons),  but  received 
little  injury,  while  the  Austrian  was  much  injured.  The 
and  (he  woodca  WMb  tbn  Mdc  far  tbe  pralcction 

>  wm  kMim,  im  Atrtwi  flapblp  *  RniwlMt  Miw '  *ol 
SMO  loM  nummd  and  wnk  tbe        dltaBa."  Tbe  ItaUm 

"  Pales tro  "  of  looo  tons  was  fired  by  a  shell  and  blew  up.  By 
midday  the  Italians  were  in  retreat,  and  TcgethoS  anchored  at 
San  Giorgio.  His  squadron  had  suffered  very  little  from  the  wild 
fire  of  the  Italians.  The  bit  tie  nf  the  joth  July  was  the  first 
fought  at  sea  by  modem  irundad  steam  fleets,  and  therefore 
altnuled  a  gnat  deal  of  attention.  The  sinking  o(  tbe  "  Re 
iteli*  "aaf  Ike  ramming  of  the  "  Portogallo  "  by  lb*"  Kaiser  " 
pw*  an  imiMme  impulse  to  tbe  then  pap«krtk«qrtfcM  the 
"  ib>alerfltn,il  aot  tbepdB^ii,wp— kiaedem 
IMbokalMiea  baa  net  ben  bonw  oot  by  awre 
and  fakdccd  was  not  jntified  by  tbe  battle 
itself,  la  which  the  attempts  to  ram  were  many  and  the  successes 
very  few.  The  "  R6  d  ltalia  "  was  struck  only  because  she  was 
suddenly  and  most  in  judirioiisK  harked,  so  tlwtibabM  HO  Way 
on  when  charged  by  the  "  Fcrdjnand  Max." 

For  the  fim  battle  of  LisM  see  James'*  Nimtt  Jtishrj,  vol.  v. 

(ltJ37).  A  clear  acrounr  of  the  srrrintl  lintttr  will  be  found  in  Sir  S. 
Earilley-Wtlinot'5  Drvrltipmrnt  ej  AV-i,"  (l.-uujon,  1897);  nee  alM} 
U.  W.  Wilson's  IromcUtdt  im  AtHtu  CLoodon,  1896).        (D.  H.) 

IMM  (PaU  £*m),  a  town  bi  tbe  Pmha  provhiee  of 

Posen,  js  m.  N.E.  from  Glogau  by  rail  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Breidau,  Posen  and  I^ndsberg.  Pop.  (igoj)  i6,oti.  The 
chief  biiildinjts  arc  the  handsome  palarc,  the  medieval  town-hall, 
the  (our  dmrcfaca  and  tbe  synatogne.  Ita  manafactima 


and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  b)  grain  and 


chiefly  oil 
a  largei 
cattle. 

Lissa  owes  its  rise  to  a  number  of  Moravian  Brothers  who 
were  banished  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L 
in  the  ti'xh  ctniury  and  found  a  refuge  in  a  village  on  tht 
estate  of  the  I'ulish  family  of  Lessczynski.  Their  setllenwnt 
received  municipal  righu  in  1561.  ]>tiriag  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War  the  popttlatioo  was  rdnibiced  by  other  refugees,  and  laaa 
became  an  inaportant  oanMRial  ia«n  and  lb«  cbM  aaat  at 
the  Moravian  BntbaB  in  Mni.  JidMHi  ilMM  Qmmlm 
was  long  inaacnilbn  ntitkwiaJ  MmwIm  ttbwl  ^m. .  In  lift 
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See  Vetali  Jm        afai»  MMarfl  OJm. 
(kukkmlir  litstm  SM*  QJmk,  190^ 

UST,  PRIBDRICH  (1789-1846),  German  ecorrmisf.  wa«.  ^■o- 
at  Reutlingen,  WUrttembcrg,  on  the  6th  of  August  jj&i>.  Ln 
willing  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a  prfis- 
perous  tanner,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  public  service,  and  by* 

1816  had  risen  to  the  post  of  ministerial  under-aecretary.  la 

181 7  he  was  appointed  professor  of  administration  and  poUlio 
at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  but  the  fall  of  the  ministry  ia 
i3i9conveUadbim  to  resign.  Aa  a  depiay  to  the  WAitUabati 
chamber,  be  wm  active  in  advncatinc  adwinhtrntiw  n|Hm 
He  wan  cTCatwdly  «9allad  font  ibi  cbmbar  and  ki  Apia  liu 
sentencad  to  tea  anntba*  ImprtaoMaiat  n4tb  hard  laboat  h 
the  fortress  of  Asperg.  He  escaped  to  Alsace,  and  after  v-isitisf 
France  and  England  returned  in  i8?4  to  tini^h  his  sentence, 
.nnd  was  released  on  undertaking  to  emigr.itc  to  America.  There 
he  resided  from  iSj?  to  i.";?,  first  fnR.iging  in  farming  ir;d 
afterwards  in  j'ju;nali:,m.  It  was  in  AnuriLa  that  lie  pafliefni 
from  a  study  of  Alexander  Hamilloo's  work  the  inspiraiton 
which  made  him  aa  coonomiat  of  his  pronounced  "  National " 
views.  The  discovery  of  coal  on  aaaic  land  which  be  bad  acoacai 
made  him  financially  independent,  and  be  hmmw  Vnllad  vUm 
consul  at  I.«ipzig  in  il^  He  strongly  advocated  the  eriaarilB 
of  the  railway  system  fa  Germany,  utd  tbe  estabiialMBant  of  (be 
ZollveretH  was  due  largely  to  his  enthusiasm  and  ardour. 
latter  dajrs  were  darkened  by  many  misfortunes;  be  lost  much 
of  his  American  property  in  a  financial  crisis,  ill-health  also 
overtook  him,  and  he  brought  his  life  to  an  end  by  his  own  hand 

on  the  30th  of  \.;\.  :r,ln  r  1.846. 

List  holds  lusioriciily  one  of  the  highest  i^ces  in  economic 
thought  as  apphed  to  practical  objects.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  Dot  NoUohoU  Sfikmim  J'aMiKkn  CUaawnia  (il«t)i 
Though  his  practical  rwiifliMlMa  vain  *?ffmnt  faaai  ibaaa  af 
Adam  MOilm  (1979-1829).  be  tans  hrgdy  mfluenctd  not  only  I9 
Hamaton  but  aim  by  tbe  general  mode  of  thinking  of  that  writer, 
and  by  his  strictures  on  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith.  It  was 
particularly  against  the  cosmopolitan  principle  in  the  modern 
econoniicrd  sy^ii-m  ili.it  he  protested,  and  n^Tainsl  the  absolute 
doctrine  ol  fret  trade,  which  was  in  harmony  with  that  principle. 
He  gave  prominence  to  the  national  idea,  and  Insisted  on  the 
StKcial  rcnuire mf nls of  aafh  mlinw aifnwli^n \f) fcg  f iff aaill IHf f ' 
and  especially  to  the  d^jMnnf.HadoveiepHiaBa. 

He  refused  to  Smith's  ^rstem  tbe  title  of  the  industrial,  which 
he  thoucht  more  appropriate  to  the  mcreaniile  ty*tem,  and  de«f- 
nated  the  former  a?  *  the  cx'-hinj.^.v.ilue  >.%slem  "  H<-  l- -Ifl 
the  parallcliim  3.«vrtrd  by  Sr  .lh  !"  l»ii-n  tdr  er<,n.-rnir  .  •  .:t 
proper  tc  an  individual  and  to  a  nation,  and  hotdlhat  tin  urn  1  itf 
private  uMcrett  of  the  lepame  members  cA  the  comnuiniu  I  I 
ncrt  loKl  to  the  hirhest  good  of  the  whole.  That  the 
an  exigence,  landing  Ixtween  tbe  individual  and  humanity.aol 
formed  into  a  unity  by  its  bneuaKC,  manners,  historical  devrlopnieiK, 
culeurp  and  eonttitution.  That  this  unity  must  he  the  first  corn 
dition  of  the  scrurity,  wellbcinK.  progress  and  civiliialion  of  tbe 
individual i  and  private  rronomic  intcrrst*.  like  all  others,  oiurt  bt 
sutx>rdinalr<l  to  ilie  maintrnanrr,  completion  and  strrngthenint 
ol  the  n.itlnnaltty.  The  nation  ha  vine  a  continuous  life,  its  true 
wenhh  niii«.i  cowiist  and  this  i»  I.i-st'*  fundamental  doctrhie — oc>t 
In  the  qu.iniity  ofeachsnge-valuea  wfakh  it  but  in  the  full 

and  m;(nv-<^ided  development  of  itspaadnetivvpawecm.  Itseconoait 
educiUKin  should  be  more  important  than  tbe  immediate  produrttoa 
of  values,  and  it  miRht  lie  ripht  that  one  generation  should  sa,  rifire 
it«  Ksin  .ind  rnjoymenl  to  »«ure  the  strength  and  (Jcili  of  the  future, 
la  the  aooad  and  aooaal  oonditian  ot  n  nation  «biob  baa  auaiaad 
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coonomic  maturity,  the  thrtc  productivt  powm  o(  sericulture. 

nMnul.i':turc»  and  conimrrre  should  be  alike  developed.  But  the 
(«.>  btiir  (arti arc  Mi^nrior  in  iniporl.incc,  a*  ewriising  a  more 
(Mil  mil  Iniiiful  inHupnce  on  the  whole  culture  of  the  nalkm, 
•t  well  as  on  Its  independence.  Navigation,  railwavs.  all  higher 
iTftwiH*'  art*.  coRMCt  tbeniMlwH  tpKmlly  witli  thei«  factors: 
whilst  in  a  puidy  anictiitani  ataMtMmba  tendency  to  stagnation. 
But  for  the  growth  of  tKe  higher  forms  of  industry  all  count rtt'« 
■re  not  adapted— only  those  of  the  temperate  loncs.  whilst  ihr 
torrid  rrgions  hav*  a  natural  rnatio(>>lv  in  iho  production  of  certain 
raw  m.u<'i uU;  and  thus  Ix-twttii  thisc  two  groups  of  countries 
(t  diviuon  of  labour  aad  confcdcratiun  of  power*  apontaoeoukly 
takes  place. 

List  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  theory  of  the  stages  of  economic 
4>velopmcnt  through  wMch  the  nations  of  the  temperate  xonr, 
aduch  are  fnmislicd  with  ail  the  necessary  conditions,  natnrally 
paaSa  in  M^vaacing  to  their  normal  economic  state.  Thrw  are  (i) 
nastoral  Me.  (2)  agriculture.  (3)  agriculture  unili-d  with  manu- 
farlures;  whilst  in  the  final  *(.if;c  ii^rii-ullure,  maniif.u  titrcs  and 
curnnirrif  are  combined.  The  i  iirK  iiur  task  of  tho  ^t  itc-  is  to 
bring  into  enstencc  through  IcgiUattvc  and  administraiivc  action 
the  condiliaos  icquircd  for  the  piogit»  of  the  nation  through  these 
suges.  Out  of  this  view  arises  Llit's  scheme  of  Indunrial  politics. 
Every  wtlon.  according  to  him.  should  begin  with  frrr  trade, 
Itiwlitlng  and  improving  its  agriculture  by  iineitourse  with  richer 
•ad  more  cultivated  nations,  importing  forricn  manufacturer  and 
•Stporting  raw  pro<lucts.  When  it  is  cconoiiii>jall>  m  far  advanced 
that  11  ran  m3nuf,icturc  for  itwif,  then  a  sy'stcm  of  protection  should 
fif  cmplinid  til  iilliiw  the  liiitiir  iii'ly,trics  to  d<~\tKip  thomMlvi-. 
fully,  and  save  tfiem  from  being  over|)owcrcd  in  thor  earlier  efforts 
bf  «h«  OMMiMiaa  of  man  aaanifed  foicign  ndMiiHa  in  the  home 
■Mtet.  when  the  national  indoatrics  have  gaawn  ataonc  enough 
no  longer  to  dread  this  competition  then  the  highest  stage  ofprocrrsk 
ha*  b«ren  reached,  free  trade  should  again  become  the  rule,  and  the 
nation  br  thus  fhoroughly  intrirpor.itfd  with  the  unix'ersal  induMrul 
anion.  Wh.n  a  nation  toi*-^  1  r  n  time  in  exchange  value-- during 
the  protective  period  slir  much  more  than  gains  in  the  long  run 
In  productive  power — the  t«n|MM»ry  rxpcnditure  being  strictly 
analogous,  when  we  place  omaelVci  at  the  poinl  of  view  of  the  life 
«f  the  nation,  to  thecostof  themdOMflalcdncationof  the  Individ  u.il 
TIh  practical  conclnsion  srinck  Lat  draw  for  Germany  was  that  she 
needed  for  her  economic  proirrrss  an  extended  ana  ronvrnirntly 
bounded  territory  reaching  to  the  sca-nxivl  both  on  north  .ind  joiith. 
and  a  vigorous  f^paii-ion  o(  ni.ini:f.j<  lurrs  andruinimric.aiiilth.it 
the  way  to  tlic  l.ittcr  l.iy  tf'r(;Lij.;h  jn'ln"'.'",.'?  ['rufctive  Iryislaunn 

with  a  customs  union  comprising  all  Oennan  lands,  and  a  German 
■Mriae  wkh  a  Navigation  Acli  ThtaMiaaal  GtiMaa  apvit<  otrivrng 

•Iter  independence  and  powar  thaoailk  onion,  and  the  national 
jiMluMiy.  awaking  from  its  letlmiy  anaeagcr  to  recover  lost  ground. 
Sntt  wvanrable  to  the  sooccsa  of  List 'shook,  and  it  productda  grrnt 
aensation.  Ht-  ahly  represenled  the  tendencies  and  demands  of 
his  time  in  lii",  cntn  rr.iintr\  ;  Ins  work  had  the  effect  o(  fixing  the 
attention,  not  merely  o(  the  kpeculaiive  and  official  cbsscs.  fnit  of 
pcai  lii.il  iii<  n  generally,  on  ciuestions  of  p<.'.itir,il  ctonomy  and 
nis  ideas  were  undoubtedly  the  economic  fmipilation  of  modern 
Germany,  as  applit'd  by  the  practical  genius  of  Bismarck. 

See  biographies  of  LiK  by  Goldschmidi  (Berlin.  1878)  and  Jrnisch 
fliaiiin,  19M).  alio  Vut,  ttn  Vorhuftr  and  t%n  Opfrt  Jta  das 
WakHatd  ^JKuem^  2  ynU^  Stuttgart.  1877),  M.  E  Hirst's  LiJ*  «f 
mrilHcft/Mf  {I«ndon«  1909)  contaiaaa  Wbtognph^ 

UK  dOE.  Utte.  a  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dut.  hjir.  Gcr  Lrh!.'. 
adapted  in  Ital  lisia  and  Fr. /m/c),  properly  a  border  or  edging. 
The  word  was  thus  formerly  used  of  a  gcographic.ii  bou:i(i.iry 
or  (foatier  and  of  the  lobe  of  the  car.  In  current  usage  "  list  " 
il  tilt  lam  applied  to  the  "  sclva^'c  "  of  a  pjccc  of  cloth,  the 
cdgiiif.  t^al*  «d»  left  in  an  uniiniahcd  Mate  or  of  difTrrcnt 
matcnai  iraoa  the  mt  of  the  fabric,  la  1»  torn  or  cut  oS  when 
it  is  made  up.  or  used  foe  Isnning  ft  WMl.  A  iiwilw  «d|inf 
prevents  unravelling  The  matctbl,  art  off  Mid  MOected, 
is  known  as  "list."  and  is  used  as  a  soft  rhc.ip  nutcria!  for 
makiHR  slippers,  padding  cushions,  &c.  L'niil  the  cmploymcni 
of  rubber,  li-.i  was  used  lo  stuiT  the  cushions  of  billiard  tables. 
Tltc  sarnc  word  probably  appears,  in  a  plural  form  "  lists," 
applied  to  the  barriers  or  palisades  enclosing  a  space  of  ground 
let  apart  for  tiltiof  (sec  Touknaucnt)  It  is  thus  used  of  any 
place  o(  contest, aad  the  phrase  "  to  enter  tlie  lists  "  is  frequently 
wadiBlJirwMeflCtoclMllenae."  The  woid  la  tMi  ayplicft- 
tloa  was  taltcii  drectljr  fnm  the  O  F»  Unr.  modem  bee.  m 
llcd.  Lat  litiat.  Thil  wwd  it  usually  taken  to  be  a  Romanic 
adaptation  of  the  Tetilonic  word  In  medieval  fort i&rat ions  the 
lices  Wire  ihc  [i.ili^iulcs  formint;  .in  outwork  in  front  of  the  main 
walla  of  a  caalle  or  other  fortified  place,  aad  the  word  was  also 
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used  of  tha  VHt  cadomd  battwi  tha  paUwidn  aad  the  «» 
ccinte;  thb  waa  and  for  fmriting  ttoopa,  Ik,  Fieai  » tm» 

fercnce  of "  list,"  meaning  e^iicr  border,  to  a  "atdp**  «f  pOMr, 

parchment,  &c.,  containing  a  "Btl  "  of  names,  Bumbers,  me., 
comes  the  use  of  the  word  for  an  ct^umc  i  iiion  i  f  .1  r,eiic=  of  names 
of  persons  or  ihinp  arranged  in  ord<  r  for  some  sjictiiic  purj^io*c. 
It  i'i  the  n;i.>5t  Retier.il  wurj  fur  suth  an  enumeration,  other 
words,  such  as  "  rrRister,"  "schedule,"  "inventory,"  "cata- 
logue," havioR  usu.iliy  some  paiticttlar  connotation.  The  chief 
eariy  use  of  list  in  this  meaiiing  was  of  the  roll  containing  the 
names  of  toUiecs;  hence  to  "  list  a  aaUhr"  meant  to  enter 
a  raarull^  oame  tat  wmke,  la  modem  wp  "  toaaliM  "  hlai 
Then  ai«  mmMRMa  partiealar  applicatioaa  of  "  MM."  aa  hi  dvl 
list  "  "  active  or  retired  list  "  in  the  navy  or  army.  The 
term  "  free  list  "  is  used  of  aneoianeralioBof  such  commodities 
as  may  at  a  particular  lima  bt  mm$t  Uom  tht  lavfaaa  hnm 
imposing  an  import  duty. 

The  verb  "  to  Hst,"  most  commonly  found  in  the  inipi  rative, 
meaning  "  baric  1  "  is  another  form  of  "  listen,"  and  i.s  to  be  referred, 
a«  to  its  ultimate  origin,  to  an  Indo-European  root  Ma-,  seen  in  Cr. 
•Xitir.  to  hear,  xXIn,  slorv.  renown,  and  in  the  English  "  loud." 
The  same  root  is  seen  m  Welsh  tJitI  and  lri!>h  tISas,  ear.  Another 
word  "list,"  meaning  pleasure,  ddi^ht.  or,  as  a  verb,  meaning 
"  to  please,  choose."  is  chiefly  found  m  such  phr.isc*  at  "  the  wind 
liloweth  where  it  listeth."  This  is  from  the  O.K  iy^un.  rf.  Dut. 
Iu5ten.  Crr.  luslen.  to  take  pleasure  in.  and  is  also  found  in  thi- 
Kn^li'.h  d.njl  let  "  lu  t,"  nuw  always  us*tl  in  the  sense  of  an  evil 
or  more  particularly  sexual  desire.  It  is  probably  an  application  of 
this  amd.  io  the  sense  of  "  iocKaaltoo.'*  that  has  gjvsa  me  Mtha 
nautical  term  **  Bat."  for  the  taming  over  of  a  ship  on  to  Its  side. 

LISTA  Y  ARAGON,  ALBERTO  (1775-1S4"').  Spanish  poet 
and  cdiirationalist ,  was  born  al  Seville  on  the  i  5!  h  of  October 
'775  bcg.in  teaihing  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  little 

over  twenty  was  made  professor  of  elocution  and  poetry  at 
Seville  univrniiy.  In  1813  he  was  exiled,  on  political  grounds, 
but  pawlooad  ia  1817.  He  then  returned  to  Spaia  aiid,  after 
tcacUag  for  thraa  yeas  at  Bilbao,  started  a  cnikal  migm  at 
Madrid.  Shon^  allarwMik  ha  fawdad  tha  cakfaaated  Mm 
of  Saa  Mateo  ta  that  diy.  The  Vbml  chMacitr  of  the  Sib 

Mateo  educational  S)'stem  was  not  f.ivo'.jrcd  by  the  f;o%-crnmcnt, 
and  in  1873  the  college  was  closed.  I-is'.a  after  some  time  spent 
in  Bayonnc.  Paris  and  London  was  recalled  to  S[»ain  in  18^,3 
to  edit  the  ofTicial  Madrid  Gaulle.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  ihr  .Aunco,  the  free  university  of  Madrid,  and  up  lill  1840 
was  director  of  a  coUege  at  Cadis.  All  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
young  grnetation  of  S|>aiiiatds,  ataieamen,  writers,  soldiers  aad 
diplomatisu  ouae  oadcr  hia  inflneacc.  He  died  at  Seville  «• 
the  sth  of  October  it^ 

USTBB.  nun  litTBB,  lit  Basom  (1S27-  ).  Ectgliah 
surgeon,  was  faoia  at  Upton,  in  Essex,  on  the  sth  of  April  1817 
His  father  Joseph  Jacl;son  Listcrj  F.R  S ,  was  eminent  in 
science,  especially  in  optical  science,  his  chief  cl.iiin  to  remem- 
brance being  that  by  certain  iniprovtmenis  in  lenses  lit  raised 
the  compound  microscope  from  the  position  of  a  scientific  toy, 
"  distorting  as  much  as  it  magmricd,"  to  its  present  place  as  a 
powerful  engine  of  research  Other  members  of  Lord  Lister's 
famSIfy  were  eminent  in  natural  science.  In  his  boyhood  Joseph 
Lisiar  *aa  cdttcaicd  at  Quaker  Khooiti  fim  at  UitcMa  ia  Hart* 
fordahfra,  and  aftcriMidi  at  TBUanhaai.  aear  Lotdoa.  la 
1844  he  entered  Univcraily  College.  Loisdon.  ai  a  atodont  in  arts, 
and  look  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  University  of  London  in  1847. 
He  continued  at  University  CoIIckc  is  a  medical  student,  and 
l>ccame  M  B  and  F  R  C.?,  in  1S52.  The  keen  younR  student 
was  not  long  in  liriri>;i;i>;  Irii  fatuities  to  l>car  upi  n  pathology 
and  the  practice  of  mcdianc  While  house  surgeon  at  I  nivcrs.ily 
College  Hospital,  be  had  charge  of  certain  c.Tt«>  during  an  out- 
break of  hospital  fMUMMi  aad  Oareftdiy  observed  the  phenomena 
of  tha  diNwa  aa4  llM  4fliclft  al  taaataMBt  upon  it  He  was 
thaa  only  hd  a»  wmtm  U»  tnmUk  tmm  of  the  disorder, 
and  flcaidMd  wflh  the  aderoMope  iho  malarial  of  the  spreadiag 
sore,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  in  it  some  invading  fungus, 
he  soon  convinced  himself  of  the  cardinal  truth  that  its  causes 
were  purely  loial.  He  also  minutely  investigated  cases  of 
pyaeata.  another  tcirible  scouise  oi  hospitals  at  thai  umt. 
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AOd  tanAt  camera  Imida  sketdics  of  the  appmaaccs  rcveaied 
k]r  tk»  laiciatcopc. 

To  realize  Lister's  work  ii  is  necessary  to  remember  the  con- 
dition of  surgical  practice  at  that  date.  About  tbe  middle  of 
iIm  iftk  oMwytli*  iBtiHtuctiM«(  ■wiithttkt  had  mttmvd: 
tfte  ptKdcM  «f  aMdi  d  (be  iMcrar  of  tb*  tatf«»  ad  tbt  fw«Na 
of  the  duty  of  speed  in  his  work.  The  »SBOWf  «f  tbt  snfferer 
had  nnturally  and  rightly  compelled  tbe  public  to  demand  ra(nd 
ii  not  dap-dash  surgery,  and  the  surgeon  to  pride  1  i  i  ^  "I  on  -i 
Within  decent  limits  of  precision,  the  quickt^i  Ci%iu,i..au  v 
tiie  best.  With  .inacstbetics  this  state  o(  things  at  any  rale 
was  changed.  The  pain  of  tbe  operation  itself  no  longer  coTjnir<l. 
nd  tlw  surgeon  was  enabled  not  only  to  be  m  cautious  ami 
•idulous  as  dexterous,  but  also  to  venture  vpaa  k>ng,  pro- 
iwind  and  intricate  operations  which  before  had  bom  out  of  tbe 
qaaMioa.  Yet  wiJiqipHy  thiiawr  >alniochii—B«t  ictined  to  be 
tml  an  irankal  Hbcrty  <f  Natme,  who  wltb  th*  other  hnad  to^ 
away  what  she  had  given.  Direct  healing  of  surgical  wounds 
("  by  Am  intention  "),  far  from  being  the  rule,  was  a  piece  of 
luck  too  r.uo  to  enter  into  llic  calculations  of  the  operator; 
wlulc  o£  the  graver  &uigiuil  uudeaaLrngs,  howtvcr  succcsbfut 
mechanically,  the  mortality  by  sepsis  was  ghastly  Suppuration, 
phagedacna  and  septic  poisonings  of  the  sy^iem  carried  away 
even  the  uiosi  proroising  patients  and  followed  even  trilling 
^rations.  Often,  too,  Uwse  diseases  rose  to  the  height  of 
^ideraic  pestilences,  t»  UmU  patients,  however  extreme  their 
Med,  dicaded  th*  vmy  Dime  ol  hospital,  and  the  moai  akaiol 
■uigeoat  distraated  thdr  own  craft.  New  Impitab  or  new 
wards  w*ie  bwk,  yet  afkcr  %  voy  Aart  Ilip*  IW  flnr  ftflMne 
as  pestiferous  as  the  old;  and  turn  •crapolBUS  cm  la  vantllaUlia 
and  housemaids'  cfrarlinc^s  failed  to  prevent  the  devastation. 
Surgery  had  enlargrd  its  (reedoiu,  but  only  to  find  the  weight 
of  its  new  responsibilitii-?»  more  than  it  could  bear 

When  Lister  «  as  appointed  to  the  chair  surge  n,'  in  Glasgow 
the  infirmary  of  th.it  ciiy  was  a  hoiKcd  of  srptii-  (liscasc:  so 
Bittch  SO  that  his  hospital  visits  evidently  di&tresseiJ  hini  greatly. 
¥nildaM  wait  iHddbr  Opened,  piles  of  clean  towels  were  supplied, 
hot  atm  tho  peatSeoco  ataHtad  tbvOHgb  tbe  varda.  Theboilding 
ataadt  t»d^  as  It  tuwd  tb«a>  tritb  no  anhttantlal  ahciation; 
bat  hf  ibe  lato  o(  Llmr  to  laqleal  wds  are  noor  as  (na 
ium  tcptle  seddents  as  tbe  noat  modcni  hocpitaJ  in  tbt  Imd. 
James  Simpson,  cirly  in  the  'sixties,  p,ithrtir:dly  denouiKed 
the  a.iful  morialiiy  of  operations  in  hospii.ils,  and  indeed 
uti'jrcd  desperite  prote*!*  against  the  hospital  system  itM-lf. 
yet.  not  long  ill terw.irds ,  Liiter  came  to  prove  tli.'Xt  it  was  not  in 
the  hospital  that  the  causes  of  that  mortality  hy  hidilcn,  l>ut  in 
the  operator  himself,  his  tools  and  his  assastanu.  Happily  this 
bcaaficaal  discovery  was  made  in  lime  to  preserve  the  inestim- 
aUe  hooa  of  tbe  bOHiital  igrstom  fnm  tbe  aoonsels  of  despair. 
When  Ltecr  took  q>  tba  taak  ipacabnleB  «as  m  the  wrong 
iMftj  tba  oiyieB  of  the  air  «as  tbca  aoppoted  to  ha  tba  etaaf 
«a«at  or  the  dtsaolmion  of  the  ttanca,  and  to  preveat  accoM 
of  air  uasimpossilile.  For  iii5taiice,as«mf4efractufe.asof  abone 
of  the  leg.  would  do  ptrfei-ily  well,  while  in  the  very  r.eit  bed  & 
compound  fracture— one,  that  is,  where  the  skin  is  lacerate.),  and 
access  to  the  seat  of  injury  opened  out— woald  go  <lisasirousiy 
wrong  If  the  limb  were  amputated,  a  large  pro^iortioa «f  tUCb 
cases  of  amputation  succumbed  to  septic  poisooiag. 

On  graduation  as  bachelor  of  medinne,  LisMrtNOt  tO  EdiB> 
lni(h,  wbcte  ba  aoon  aftcf«r»id>  became  bouiaaamwi  to  Mr 
l^riiw;  sad  ba  «aa  aradi  iaipfoaid  by  tbe  sklD  and  Jadpaeat 
of  ihh  great  surgeon,  and  also  by  the  superiority  of  his  method 
of  dressing  recent  wounds  with  dry  lint,  as  compared  with  the 
"water  dressing"  in  iiw  at  llniver-iiy  College.  Yet  under 
these  more  f.ivourabic  con<liiions  the  amelioration  was  only  one 
of  degree,  in  mmt  wounds  indeed  "  vinion  by  Lrst  ifilcniion  " 
was  rendered  imposcible  by  the  presence  of  the  silk  ligatures 
employed  for  arresting  Meadwg,  for  these  could  come  away  only 
by  a  process  of  suppuration  On  tbt  Clipfry  of  his  house- 
aorgeoncy  in  Edinburgh,  Luiar  tiaitcd  M  ibat  dtjr  an  extra- 
academical  caane  of  lecMNtM  iair*r>aad  In  pnpaiatien  lor 
tiaia  it  entewd  tm  a  icriei  ai  fwiiiipiban  faKo  laai— aiha 
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and  allied  subjects.  These  researches,  which  were  detailed  foDy 
in  three  papers  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1850),  and  in  his  Crtmnian  lecture 
to  tbe  Royal  Society  in  lestilied  to  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, a  persevering  accuracy  el  ofaaervaiioa  and  experiment 
and  an  iaaiiht  of  •cicnilfic  conception  which  ahow  limt  if  Ulier 
bad  never  devekpcd  the  aseptk  method  ef  fuifeqr,  be  aoaU 
have  taken  a  v«qr  place  la  pathology.  In  hL  speech  ia 
Paris  at  tbe  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Mcdidnc  ia 
;  ■;<»,  Lord  Lister  said  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  seise  upon 
i'aslcur's  diicovcries  and  apply  them  to  surgery.  Hut  ihotijjh 
Liiter  saw  the  vast  irojxirtancc  of  the  diseovtrics  of  I'asieur,  he 
saw  it  because  he  *'as  walching  on  the  heights;  and  he  was 
watching  there  alonc.  From  Pasteur  Lister  derived  no  doul)t. 
two  fruitful  ideas:  first,  that  decomposition  in  organk  substances 
is  due  to  living  "  germs  and,  secondly,  that  these  loa|y  la^ 
minuu  forma  ol  jv«ie>abie  B(b  apiisf  alwaysi  like  higher  otgan^ 
isns,  from  pataala  like  thuiuMitwi,  aad  canaaft  aiiae  it  turn  ia 
the  animal  body.  After  hit  appetn^ent  to  tba  datiav  diair 
in  i860,  Lister  had  continued  his  rtsearthcs  en  (nAmnatiea; 

and  he  had  long  been  led  to  sus(X<.t  thai  dci.onif>o-.ition  of  the 
blood  in  the  wound  was  the  main  cause  of  su]>puration.  1  he  two 
great  theories  established  by  I'asleur  seemed  to  Lister  to  open 
out  the  [M.^.'ubiiiiy  of  what  had  before  appeared  ho}H:k44 — 
namely,  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  in  tbe  wound,  and  conse> 
qucntly  t  he  forestalling  of  suppuralloik  To  esdude  tbe  vxjfpM 
of  tbe  air  from  wounds  was  impoatlMa^  bttlt  arillbt  bapCBClkaMa 
to  protect  then  fiom  nicrobca. 

tbe  lint  attanvi  to  koBm  iMs  iJca  «as  nada  apen  «oos> 
pound  fncioras;  and  iba  naaas  fmk.  aavbgred  nas  caibaiie 
acid,  the  remarkable  efltacy  of  wWch  fn  deodorizing  sewage 

made  Liiter  legaid  It  as  a  very  powerful  germicide.  It  >\  .li 
applied  10  Uif  wound  uudilultd,  so  as  lo  laitn  with  the  blocj<J  a 
denM  crust,  the  surface  of  which  was  painted  daily  w  iih  t  he  add 
tilt  all  danger  had  passed.  The  results,  after  a  first  failure, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  so  that,  as  Lister  said 
in  his  presidential  addrcistothe  British  Associatinn  in  Liverpool, 
be  "  had  the  joy  of  sadaf  Ibaae  formidable  injuries  fuUow  the 
same  safe  and  triinqal  caws  as  liiayie  fiaaara."  Thecaaatfa 
prMxny  o(  undSuudcaibote  add.  tlmi^intipdftcaat  la  eoa^ 
panHMi  iritb  tba  Isr  greater  evils  Ia  be  avoided  in  conpouad 
fmetai*,  made  It  nnsuited  for  general  surgery.  To  make  it 

applicable  to  the  treatment  of  abscesses  nnd  incised  wound?, 
it  was  neccsiary  to  mitigaU  il.s  aciion  hy  blending  it  wiih  some 
inert  body,  and  the  endeavour  to  I'md  the  best  mc«jium  for  this 
par()o;>e.  surh  a*  \h  fombine  perfect  antiseptic  efTiciency  with  iho 
le-ist  possible  irritation  of  the  lisMies,  formed  the  subject  o( 
ei^>eriments  continued  for  many  years  in  the  laboratoiy  and  ia 
the  ward.  At  one  stage  in  these  inquiries  an  attemptma  mnda 
to  provide  an  atnm^ihere  free  fiom  liviag  oifa^ims  by  nwana 
of  a  fine  ipny  of  a  watery  aobitioB  of  carbolic  add;  tar  ilnaa 
then  supposed  Iiy  Uiter  to  tw  neccaaaty  not  only  to  purify  tba 
surgeon's  hands  and  htstromems  and  the  del n  of  the  patient  aheat 
the  seat  of  oper.T, ion.  but  also  to  wage  war  wuh  the  mirrc-he* 
which.  .IS  PasN-ur  had  shown,  people  e\ery  cubic  inch  of  the  .^ir 
of  an  mhritiilrd  ro<,<m.  I'tidcr  the  usr  of  the  spray  l>ctler  results 
were  obtained  than  ever  before,  aitd  this  success  encoutagciJ  its 
use.  But  researches  earned  on  for  several  years  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  blood  to  miao-organisms  led  Lister  to  doubt  tba 
barmfulness  of  the  atmoipboic  dust.  At  the  London  CoaglCM 
b  18S1  be  narrated  capcrimenls  whidi  proved  that  tbe  actua 
of  tbt  Meod  It  ai«ry  onfavennUe  aoH  fertbt  de^ihpmcal  of 
the  bacteria  diffused  through  the  air.  and  othere  which  showed 
that  the  cells  of  an  organizing  blood  clot  have  a  very  remarkable 
power  of  dis[Mi  iiig  of  microbes  and  of  limiling  their  ad\ance 
Hence  he  ccinsid.  rr  l  it  proKiWe  that  in  surgical  oiver.ii ions  the 
atmosphere  mcfit  !>c  d)srcgarde<l  .-dtogcther  '  .\s  long,  ho»e^^r, 
as  this  was  only  a  matter  of  probabihiy,  he  did  not  d.ue  to  disc^itd 
the  spray  Bat  at  length,  at  the  Berlin  Congrais  in  rSgo,  he 
was  able  to  annoance  that  the  certainty  he  had  so  long  desired 
had  baea  afitvel  at.  A  caicfd  eamidcittfDB  of  tba  fMtol 
<  Sc«  naat.  tiOm  Jammawml  Mabcrf  Cmfftit  {iWtX  wok  9. 
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constitution  of  ihe  spray  had  shown  him  th«t  the  microbes  of  ihc 
dust  involvrd  in  i',^  vortex  could  not  possibly  have  their  vii  jhty 
destroyed  or  even  impoimi  by  it.  Such  being  the  case,  ihc  uni- 
form saocen  obtained  when  he  bad  trusted  the  spray  implicitly 
as  an  aseptk  atmosphere,  abandoning  completely  certain  other 
precautions  which  be  had  before  deemed  essential,  proved  coa« 
flwlwlji  in  Mi  mlti  ihil  Ihi  ak  iiiitlil  nliljf  lii  kit  iiiiiriiilji  mil 
rfrnlilmthni»«p—di»»  Tkmhthnmitm%w0tthetpny 
Mdj^but  all  antiseptic  irrigKtioasorwashingsolthewound also, 
itftb  their  attendant  irritation  of  the  cut  surfaces,  might  be 
dispensed  v\ith — a  great  simplification.  iiu)irei  t!y  due  to  experi- 
ments with  tl;e  spray.  The  spray  had  al^j  M  rvi<J  a  very  useful 
purpose  by  m.imt.iinini;  a  pure  ctinditian  of  the  (ntouragt  of 
the  operation  i  not  indeed  in  the  way  for  which  it  was  devised, 
but  as  «  very  niiid  form  of  irrigation.  And  Lister  took  care  to 
.ioiphasiie  the  necessity  (or  rcdoubkd  vigiUiiM  «•  Um  |iMt'  of 
Ihe  Mfgeon  and  bis  assistants  when  ttab  **  vmMlMiCMlHlMr/' 
M    calM  it,  had  ton  dteaiM. 

Tht  flMMMMBI  tiM  to  tod  itiKB  up  the  ipray  «m 
•tmily  iMapMlad  in  mmb  qouters  to  mean  that  he  had 
vtrtoally  ttoMoned  Ms  theory  and  his  antiseptic  methods. 
The  irith  is  that  the  spray  was  only  one  of  many  devices  tried 
for  a  w  liile  in  the  course  of  the  long-continued  endeavour  to  apply 
the  antiseptic  principle  to  the  best  advantage,  and  abandoned 
in  favour  of  something  bciier.  Two  m&in  objects  were  always 
topt  steadily  in  view  by  him--during  the  operation  to  guard 
the  wound  against  septic  microbes  by  such  means  as  existing 
knowledge  Indicated,  and  afterwards  to  protect  It  against  their 
iBHodnctko,  awMIng  at  tto  aame  tint  an  iiitdlMa  inftatlMi 
«f  tto  ttaMa  by  tto  anttoptic  Vpoit  tto  tcctoieal  nvito 
of  attaining  th«e  ends  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge;  suflke 
it  to  say  that  the  endowments  and  the  industry  of  the  discoverer, 
as  seen  in  the  r.ipidily  ?.riA  flcviMIity  of  mind  with  which  he 
sci/c<J  upon  and  selected  the  best  means,  were  little  less 
remarkable  than  |to  moMtf  «t  tto  MM  tMtMm  Ik  to) 
original  ideas. 

To  IDustrate  this  opinion,  his  work  on  the  ligature  may  be 
(•ken.  It  had  kwf  been  the  universal  practice  of  surgeons  to 
«npllV  tfcreada  of  rflk  or  flax  for  tying  arteries,  long  ends  being 
lift  t«  pfwMa««^  «l  tto  pna  (tovatiaMy  fomed  dwfaig  tto 


I  vnsm  of  itotHMatlM  of  tto  Ifuin^  tngottor 
Ike  poittoa  of  tto  irterM  coat*  lacludtd  b  the  knot.  Usier 
toped  that  If,  1^  antiseptic  means,  the  thwad  were  deprived  of 

living  microbe*,  it  woulil  no  lonRrr  caune  swppdfalion,  but  might 
be  left  with  short  cut  ends  to  Ijccome  embedded  permanently 
among  the  tissues  of  the  wound,  which  thus  would  be  allowed  to 
heal  by  primary  union  throughout.  A  trial  of  this  method  upon 
the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse  having  proved  perfectly  successful, 
to  applied  it  in  a  case  of  aneurysm  In  the  human  $ul)>iect;  and 
ken  again  the  immediate  results  were  all  tlut  could  to  dobtd. 
Btt  •  jear  later,  tto  peiknt  toving  died  bom  ettor  canaes.  the 
■ectopay  ahowed  icmnaMi  «f  tto  dUi  tlnead  iBCmnptetdy 
■toariMd,  with  appearancea  around  them  wUch  aaamcd  to 
findtcate  that  they  had  been  acting  as  causes  of  disturbance. 
Thus  was  suggested  to  hfm  the  idea  of  employ  inj;  for  the  licature 
some  material  susceptible  of  more  spcciJy  ab+frption;  and  the 
antiseptic  trcntment  of  contused  wound:;  Ii  .m,.^  ^hi  x-n  1'  ;' 
dead  tissue,  if  protected  from  putrefaction,  is  nm  ivrd  by  the 
surrounding  structures  without  the  intervention  <>\  ^  .ppuration, 
to  reaolvcd  to  try  a  thread  of  some  such  nature.  Catgut,  which 
ia  pnpared  from  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  small  intestine 
«f  tto  atoap^  ailtr  aleipuig  in  •  aolviM*  el  outolie  mM,  was 
«wd  te  a  Hdtainaiy  ttlal  apon  tto  tamtfd  aitcqr  ef  a  calf. 
The  antoM  sras  killed  a  month  later,  when,  on  dissection,  a 
very  beaotlfid result  was  disclosed.  Thecatgut,  though  removed, 
bad  not  been  simply  abwrbed;  pari  passu  with  its  gradual 
removal,  fibrous  tissue  of  new  formation  had  been  laid  down, 
s6  that  in  place  of  the  dciJ  ratgui  w.is  seen  a  living  ligature 
casbvadng  the  artery  and  incorporated  with  it.  The  wound 
bad  healed  without  a  trace  of  tnppuratlon.  This 
1  ta  Juatifr  tto  nae  ef  tbc  catgitt  Ui^twe  in  the 
■padte  4  liMMMitorfto  Aiv«mS^M.4^  9^ 


human  subject,  and  for  a  while  the  results  were  entirely  satis- 
factory. But  though  ihi-v  was  the  c.iic  >kith  the  old  samples  of 
catgut  first  employed,  which,  as  Lister  afterwards  led  to 
believe,  had  been  "  seasoned  "  by  long  Weeping,  it  was  found  itol 
when  catgut  waa  used  Ircah  aa  it  comes  from  ihc  makia^  it  «w 
uttsuitcd  in  variatw  waya  for  amgical  purposet.  Tto  1 
by  ipedai  pnpaiaiiaB  te  etaaia  aft  attida  ia  eft  J 
woctby  cnMHl  Ua  attBMien  tea  tiae  le  ttoe  far  yaaia  I 
wards.  To  quote  the  wwda  ef  Sir  Hector  Cameron,  who  was 
for  several  yrars  assistant  to  Loid  Liatar,  it  required  "  labour 
and  toilsome  invc>tiKaiii 
any  adequate  iiica." 

In  iS6o  I.isii  r  sm  cccdcd  his  father-in-law,  Symc,  in  the  chair 
of  clinic.1l  »urgcry  of  Edinburgh.  In  1877  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  chair  of  surgery  at  King's  College,  London,  in  the 
anticipation  thai  here  he  would  be  more  CHttaailgr  placed  let 
communication  with  ihe  surgical  wodd  at  toaeaadafanadraa4 
hia  toa^eentnWaaia  mi—  toiaaid 
la  atgd  UMr  eMiieddtoB  pnciice,  bet  set  tea 
scientific  stndy.  Frmn  189s  to  1900  to  «aa  Proidcnt  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1BS3  he  «-as  created  a  baronet,  and  in  1897 
he  w.is  taisicd  to  the  poirnpc  .m  li.aron  L!>ttr  of  Lyme  Regis. 
Amoiv  the  Coronal iun  hiKiours  in  loo^,  he  was  nominated  an 
original  nu  mber  of  tlie  new  Order  of  Merit. 

In  EnRlaml  Lister's  tcaihing  w.is  slow  in  mailing  iu  way. 
The  leading  surgeons  of  Germany  were  aniung  tbe  fiiat  to  sciae 
upon  tbe  new  idea  with  avidity  and  practical  success;  so  early 
as  1S75,  >n  the  course  of  a  tour  he  made  on  tbe  Continent,  great 

laalifala«anhaldinhiahonoaij»MioadiaadLateit>  Xto 
ef  PaMaur  did  net  laf  te  MMsaadklaBa 

—  toydtefL 
at  tMatfaeutnemidiaL 

The  relation  of  Semraelweiss  to  Lbter  h  of  historical  import- 
ance. Lister's  work  on  the  antiseptic  system  began  in  1S64; 
his  first  publication  on  the  subject  was  in  March  1867.  At  this 
date,  and  for  lonp  afterwards,  Semrrwiweiss  was  unknown,  or 
ignored,  m-i  only  hy  1  ren(  h  and  Germans,  but  also  by  his  own 
Hungarian  people;  and  this  neglect  braka  his  heart.  The 
French  Academy  pronounced  against  MtepWeMiend  so  did  the 
highest  pathological  aothorit/  in  Gefaaagr.  At  Fi^nd.  litt 
long  after  Ua  death,  pn>babqp  bto  aaw  waa  net  ee  aadi  m 
aicMlaaed.  In  tto  eariy  tovaaOa  II«Mr%  methed  «aa  te  fall 
upiietfaa  bi  nmgary  aa  daiiwbeie,  yef  none  of  the  ■arfeoni  ef 
Budapest  ever  mentioned  Semmelwciss;  not  even  when,  in  1883, 
they  gave  a  great  banquet  to  Lister.  It  was  after  this  ocmsion 
that  Dr  Duk.i,  a  Hungarian  physician  practising  in  London,  wrote 
a  bioRr.iphy  of  .Semmelwriss,  which  he  sent  to  Lister,  and  thus 
brought  Scmmelwcis-s  before  him  for  the  first  time.  Thenceforth 
Lister  generously  regarded  Senundweiss  as  in  some  measure  his 
forerunner;  though  SemaNtotteMa  not  aware  of  the  microbk 

origin  of  Mptic  poison,  aor  waK  hia  a9cthoda»  aufniieaat 
as  was  ibtir  aoccaa ta  ^ptar<Btoa|]ftsli,sidlaMB  foriai^^ 

work. 

In  pubMc  tefd  IMci^apeectoa  wwe  simple,  dear  and  graceful, 

avoiding  rhetorical  display,  earne<t  for  the  triith,  jealous  for 
bis  science  and  art,  forgetful  of  himsilf.  His  writinps,  in  like 
manner  plain,  lucid  and  forcible,  scarcely  betray  the  lnl>our  and 
thought  of  their  production.  With  the  courtesy  and  serenity  <A 
his  carriage  he  combined  a  passionate  humanity,  so  often 
chanctcrialic  of  those  who  come  of  the  Society  of  Fiicada^ 
arfnvlafafeerifalb  irhich  showed  halt  ta  fete  geaama 
encograieaatBtefyawneriioritcn.  <r.Cil.) 

USmi*  MKKm  it.  id3ll-i7t»),  tugA  BKtinalhl  end 
phyiieha,  ma  bom  at  RadcKve,  near  Buckingham.  He  waa 
ne;4MW  of  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  physician  to  Anne,  queen  of 
James  I.,  and  to  Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  1655,  gradu.ited  in  tfjjt'o,  and  wis 
elected  a  fellow  in  1660.  He  b.r.ire  r  R  S.  i;i  1671.  He 
practised  medicine  at  York  until  i&S.;,  when  he  removed  tO 
London.  In  xb'^x  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.alQrfNd, 8b1 
ia  1687  became  F.R.CP.  He  ceotributad  neawiona  artlda 
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Tramactions.   His  prlndpsl  woria  were  HlttarUu  animaHum 

Angliae  It(s  Iractcluf  (1678);    Historioi  Contkyliimum 

an<l  C'oiif')  ',Vj(?r!iffi  />r.  i.-,':  i.im  (1696).  As  a  ( oni  liolop;>t 
be  was  held  in  high  c^trctn,  bui  whils  he  rccogr.ucd  ihc  iimilariiy 
<A  foMil  molluica  to  li\ing  forms,  he  regarded  them  u  inorganic 
iaiiUtions  produced  in  the  rocks.  In  1683  he  communicalcd  to 
ttoftoyal  Society  (.Phil.  Trans.,  1684),  Ah  int/tnious  proposal  J.  r 
4  mm  MP*  «/  mfS  ^  atmlrkt;  tinker  ititk  taUu  0/  iands 
mi  dan,  mitt  mm  tkj^fhtad     H*  mrl*  parts  «/  En^and. 

b  tkk  any  kt  wurtwi  Cm  pnpmtioa  «f  a  vi  or  iwcnl 

Ant  lo  realize  the  importance  of  a  geotogjol  MMqKi  BsdMat 

Epsom  on  the  ind  of  February  1711. 

LISTON.  JOHN  ic.  1 776-1846),  English  comedian,  was  bom 
in  London.  He  made  his  public  dtbut  on  the  siaRc  at  Weymouth 
as  \jox<i  Dulnrli  y  in  The  Ileir-ol-iaw.  Aflir  several  dismal 
failures  in  Iragic  parts,  some  of  them  ia  support  of  Mrs  Siddon*. 
he  discovered  accidentally  that  his  forU  was  comedy,  especially 
in  the  pcnonation  of  old  men  and  country  boys,  ia  which  he 
dfepkyed  a  fund  of  drollery  and  broad  InmMb  An  introduc- 
tion M  OmiIm  EmMt  kd  to  his  aptmmmt  ths  Hay 
mukm  «i  tli>  wtli  of  J— .i8ds  m  CTmifcM  i»  t>»  VUati 
Lrxyir.  and  his  association  with  thb  theatre  rwMitmtiA  Wth  t«m 
inttmiptions  until  1830.  j^uf  Ay,  tfie  mart  funootoliHii 
impersonations,  vvas  (ml  prr=.rr.U(l  on  the  ijth  of  Septddkcr 
1825,  and  soon  becamf.  th.inl.?i  10  his  creative  genius,  k  tesl 
personage.  I.iston  rtRuiiici  on  the  stage  till  1857;  during  his 
last  years  his  mind  failr<l.  and  he  died  on  the  12nd  of  March  iS.)6. 
He  had  married  in  iSo?  MissTyrer(d.  iS54),a  ^ingcrand  actress. 

Several  pu  tiirt-»  o(  Liiton  in  character  arc  in  the  Garrick  Club, 
Loiuioa.  and  one  J'.  Paul  I'ry  in  the  South  Kensington  Muicum. 

LISTON,  ROBERT  (1704-1S47).  Scottish  surgeon,  was  bom 
on  the  28ihof  October  1794  at  Li.clesmafhan,  Linlilhi^,  wtee 
UsisibcT  wMpMMbailiiisME.  He  boiaaUitstu^y  of  anatomy 
■■ler  Dr  John  Bmhir  (iysB-«tJO  at  F4lnlwi^  bi  1810,  and 
MOft  bemne  s  skilful  Mstomiit.  Aflsff  iiiht  ycMi'  sUMiy.  he 
become  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  tnd  suifffy  hi  the  EiHnbunch 
School  of  Mcdi<  ;nc;  and  in  iSi?  he  was  elected  oiw  of  the 
surgeon*  to  iHl-  Ko).ii  Infirmary.  In  1835  be  was  chosen 
professor  of  tlini^  ii  .sur>;rry  in  University  College,  London,  and 
this  appointment  he  hild  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
London  on  the  7lh  of  December  1847.  Listen  v\  i<,  UAchir 
■lore  by  what  he  did  than  by  what  he  said.  He  taught  simplicity 
bi  an  operative  procedures;  fcrtik  in  expedients,  of  great  nerve 
■nd  «1  powwrfal  fcoms,  he  is  nmembcred  as  an  extraordinarily 
hold,  iUHal  Md  NpM  tftntm.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Eltmenls  ef  Smm  (iH3I-«0>»)  Md  PtrmHid  Swtitry  (1837). 
and  madcscwmlavraWaHBUbinethodtof  aapatotioiiiaad 
in  M  r  ijrciising  of  wowidk 

LISZT.  FRANZ  (i8it-i8S6),  Hungarian  pitnirt  and  composer, 
was  born  on  the  J;nd  of  Oilobcr  1811,  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary, 
ilis  iippcal  to  musicians  was  made  in  a  threefold  capacity,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  l.is.Tt  the  unrivallctl  pianoforte 
vilUMMB  (183^-1848);  Liast  the  conductor  of  the  "music  of 
the  lotnn  "  at  Weimar,  the  teacher  of  Tatuig,  Bttlow  and  a  host 
«i  IcMor  piaaiiUF  tht  oloqiMnl  writer  on  mnsir  and  musiciaiis, 
llM(hu«i«i«f  8«4iwaiid  Wacnor  (at|S-i86i):  andUut 
the  pnlific  compoaer,  iA»  for  some  fivo-aiid-ibirty  jmm  tm- 
thMwd  to  pat  forth  piamforle  pieces,  sonfi,  symphoHC  otchsstnl 
pieces,  cant. IMS,  masses,  psalms  and  oratorios  (1847-18SJ).  As 
virtuoso  he  lalJ  las  own  for  the  enlirc  period  during  which  he 
chost  to  .Ti'iH.ir  in  public;  but  the  militant  conductor  and 
prophet  of  Wapiirr  had  a  hard  lime  of  it,  and  the  composer's 
place  is  Still  in  di^jiuic.  Li5.ri's  father,  a  dcrk  lo  tic  ^  ofthc 
Kstccha^y  estates  and  an  amateur  musician  of  some  attainment, 
MM  HoBfarian  by  birth  and  ancestry,  his  mother  an  Austrian- 
German.  The  boy's  fUu  aunctod  the  attention  of  coiain 
Htmcsrisn  inagwlf%  «A»  farafahed  fe»  guMaa  aanually  for 
aomo  yean  to  coabk  him  to  study  music  at  Vienna  and  Paris. 
M  Vienna  he  had  lenoni  In  pianoforte  playing  from  Call  Cscmy 
of  "  Vehxliv  "  f  '-••v.^    •''  ■•     '-rirmony  and  analyMS 

«i  Monai   In  tus  cicvcail)  >ur  tui  U-^jau  ut  plv  in  pubhc  there, 


and  Beethoven  cttM  10 MuMOMlflBlHSt  hi  April  iAi$> 

the  three  years  idblrinc he  pteyed  in  Puis,  the  French  j 

and  Switceriand,  and  paid  three  visiis  to  England.  In  Pans 
he  had  composition  lessoiu  from  Pacr,  and  a  six  months'  conrao 
of  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Rcicba.  In  the  autumn  of  i8.<s 
the  hnndsomc  an'i  fascinating  citfanl  filf  of  the  salons  and  ateliers 
—"La  Xcuvicmc  Mcrvcille  du  monde"— had  the  lucic  to  get  an 
operetta  (Dm  Sancko)  performed  three  times  at  the  Acadcmie 
Royale.  The  score  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  &re,  but  a 
set  of  studies  d  la  Caemjr  and  Ciaaer,  bcfeafbig  to  i8a6  and 
published  at  Ifatiayha  as  la  fitndes,  opu  L,  ia  aitaat,  and  shown 
naadtafcla  pneocby*  AlMr  tha  telh  «f  Mi  iMte  stad 
young  liiBt  hdtholffborateadMrorthaiilkiMfacltb  Mii» 
got  thnw^  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  the  religious,  literary  and  political  aspirations  of 
the  lime.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  ihc  S.'.inl-Sin-.uuibts, 
lent  an  car  to  the  romantic  tnyslu  ism  of  IV  rc  Knfjiiiui  ,iiu!  laler 
lo  '.he  tc.i<-hir:>^  of  .Mjbt  Lamcnnais.  He  al-ci  pLiyt'd  IScclhoven 
and  Weber  in  public — a  very  courageous  thing  in  those  days. 
The  appearance  of  the  violinist  Pacaaini  In  Plwis,  i8ji,  marks 
the  starting-point  of  the  supreme  — Uttt  ultimatc^jr 
attained  as  a  vitttMao.  Pacanini's  vanalota  iccbniqoB 
hnpind  him  topcactiaaaanophuiisthadi 
Ha  tried  t*  fad  afhafcau  Iw  B«Mbd< 
his  violin  ca|i 

to  an  extraofdfnary  dep«e.  After  Biganlnl  he  nceived  a 

frc^h  ini|iu!  r  from  the  pl.iyiiig  and  the  compositions  of  Chopin, 
who  .irnvcd  in  iSjj,  and  yet  another  impulse  of  equal  force 
from  a  performance  of  licrlioz's  "  Symphonic  1  ,iri; isiu|uc, 
episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste,"  in  1S3J.  Liszt  transcntKd  this 
work,  and  its  influence  ultimately  led  him  to  the  composition 
of  his  "  Poi-mcs  symphoniques  "and  Other  examples  of  orchestral 
programme-music. 

From  iAm  to  184B— whan  ha  pwa  «p  ptayiif  fo  i 
was  peaiad  vlih  teaik  apphnae  m  thn  pripc*  of  . 

Five  years  (tSjS-iS«o)  were  spent  in  Swiiaolaad  anid  Italyb 

in  semi-retirement  fn  the  company  of  Madame  la  comteaw 

d'Acoalt  (George  Sand's  friend  and  would-be  riv.\l,  known  in 
literary  ciriks  as  "  Daniel  Stern,''  by  whom  Liszt  had  three 
children,  one  of  them  afterwards  Lrau  Cosima  W.ifjiiefr:  these 
years  were  devoted  to  further  Study  in  playing  and  comiKisilion, 
and  were  interrupted  only  by  occasional  appearances  at  Geneva, 
Milan,  Flgseooa  and  Rome,  and  by  annual  visits  to  Paris,  when 
a  famoua  Cflntest  with  Thalbcrg  took  place  in  its}.  TIm 
enthusiasm  aioMiad  by  Liaxt's  plajdni  wid  hit  panonalhy-* 
the  two  ai«  jnwptrahle  ftachad  «  «laMS  at  VIonaa  aad 


Budapest  hi  ills^S^a^  triwn  ho  mtlvad  A  aolaal  of  aahiilljr 
from  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  a  swod  w  hononr  Itam  tka 

magnates  of  II  jnRary  in  the  name  of  the  lUtion.  During  the 
eighl  >c.irs  folio" ing  he  w.is  h.e.itd  at  all  the  principal  ccni res- 
inch:. Juig  Loruion,  Leipzig,  Derlin,  Copetiliagen,  Si  Petersburg, 
Mo?vOw,  Warsaw,  Couslantiriople,  Lisbon  and  ^lladrid.  11c 
g.i  JKil  much  money,  and'  gave  large  sums  in  charity.  His 
munihceiice  with  reg^ird  to  the  Beethoven  Status  at  Bonn  made 
a  great  stir.  The  subs*  ripliuns  havhig  COBM  Ib  hOt  iparady. 
liut  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  aioaumenl  was  BOWipWlad 
at  his  cspense,  and  tmvctled  at  a  musical  festival  condactaA 
fay  Spahrand  himself  in  1845.  In  1848  ho  aettlod  at  WcinH 
With  Mncos  Sayn-Wittgettstcin  (d-  1887),  and  remained  thcfo 
till  iS^i.  During  this  period  he  acted  as  ronduclor  at  court 
concerts  and  on  special  occasions  at  ihc  theatre,  gave  lessors 
to  a  number  of  pi.iniits,  wrote  articles  of  |>rrmanent  value  on 
certain  works  of  Ucrliuz  and  the  early  operas  of  Wagner,  and 
pnxlurcd  those  orchestral  and  choral  pieces  u|)on  which  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  mainly  depends.  His  ambition  in 
found  a  school  of  omfMim  as  well  as  a  school  of  pianiaU  Mk 

with  oiirafeie  saccesa  ca  thtana  hand  and  MiUal  laiiaia  CM  Ifea 
other.  HbdrorUoahehairorWagMr,  w1wwatdMaa»CBla 

in  Switacrland,  culminated  in  the  Gist  performance  of  Lakenprim 
on  the  18th  of  August  1850,  before  a  special  audience  asBcnhkd 

^  from  f.ir  '  n.-.ir  A:-i>>:.,s  i  l  i-  '.^ '  nks  produced  for  the  first  time 
i  or  refacanioi  with  a  view  to  lite  iurthcnan  «(  mwaifal  art  wec^ 
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WagiMrll  TannASuser,  Dcr  fiitjitndt  HclliSnder,  Das  Lirhnmahl 
drr  ApoitJ,3,nA  Ia'k  Fautl  Qifriurt,  Berlioz's  B<nxet;Mo  Cdim:, 
the  Sympkontt  FantasUque,  Jicrold  en  Ilaiu,  Rumiti  el  Juiutic, 
La  Dair.mjum  de  Faust,  and  L' F,njiitut  du  Christ — ihc  last  two 
conducted  by  the  composer — Schumann'^  Ctnotew,  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,  the  music  to  iltinfred  and  lo  Faust,  Weber's  Eurynnlht, 
Schubert'*  AJ/onso  und  EttreUo,  Rafi'a  /ii:*u|ii/><rf,ConMliils's 
iSv  AarWar  nm  Aiiik^  and  mwy  Moc*.  It  ms  Um'*  babit 
tm  wrammcnd  Mvcbki  to  tki  pablic  by  apluiloqr  Mkks 
or  amtyt,  wfaidi  were  written  b  Fkcach  (mmk  fv  the  Jmnal 
des  dlbaU  and  the  Gaseiu  muskale  of  Paris)  and  translated  for 
the  journak  of  Weimar  and  Leipzig — thus  his  two  masicrjiicce* 
of  sympathetic  criii  i^m,  ihc  isa.iy.s  Lohengrin  cl  TarnAauser  d 
M'cimar  and  IliirJJ  en  JljJie,  found  many  rcaMtrs  and  proved 
very  cffctlive.  Thry  arc  nOW  included,  together  wiih  aroclcs 
on  Schumann  an<l  Schubat,  and  the  elaborate  and  rather  high- 
flown  ctsaya  on  Chopin  and  Des  Bokimens  el  de  leur  mtisique  tn 
Uonpie  (the  latter  certainly,  and  the  (mnK 4W«babiy»  Written 
la  collaboration  with  Madame  de  WIIHp>lrteilO.  in  hb  Cesam- 
mdteSikifimiiwik^JLiltv^  The  canvoiktaM  bdoofing 
to  the  p«(M  ol  hk  nridHM  at  Weimr  coqiiMiBB  Iww  pfaHM<^ 
concertos,  in  E  flat  and  hi  A,  the  "  Todleotanz."  the  "  Concerto 

Ethitiquc "  (or  two  pianos,  the  solo  sonata  "  An  Robert 
humann,"  sundry  "  £tudcs,"  fifteen  "  RJupsodJesHongroisc^," 
twelve  orchestral  "  i'ocmes  syinjjlionif|ues, "  "tine  Fausl 
Symphonic,"  and  "  Eine  Symplioulc  m  Dante's  '  Dr.  ina  Com- 
mcdia,'  "  the  "  ijth  Psalm  "  for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
the  choruses  to  Herder's  dranatk  scenes  "  Praoietheus,"  and 
the  "  Mi»a  solennis  "  known  as  the  "  Grancr  Fest  Messe." 
Lisat  retiicd  to  Rome  in  i86t,  and  joined  the  Franciscan  order 
in  ft9m  MM69  cBWMdi  Abb*  Ltet  dMdad  bb  time 

batwM  Remm  and  WtfMr,  whM  dudaf  tha  twonar  MUht 
he  received  pupils — gratis  as  fomcrly — and,  from  1876  up  to  his 
death  at  Bayreutb  oa  tb»  3tat  ol  July  he  also  taught  for 
several  monib*  ai>i>y  <  th»  HwipiiMi.CiMMmiato  of 
Budapest 

About  f>iszt's  pianoforte  fcchiiiquc  in  general  ii  may  be  said 
that  it  derives  its  cflicicncy  from  the  teaching  of  Czcrny,  who 
brought  up  his  pupil  on  Mourt,  a  little  Bach  and  Uectho\-en,  a 
mad  deal  o(  Ckoienti  and  Uummd,  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
(CaenQr'a)  own  work.  Oaatidsm  in  the  shape  el  solid,  respectable 
BunmdOB  the  ana  band,  and  Cail  Camv* «  tpfla  lippaat, 
pHlHfii,  and  iatlbud  to  appaal  to  Ibo  gilit^  m  tfv  oiber. 
Ibcwgwo the iiakalpaiantaaafll yawn liMt  Theaafipeara 
Iba  hriibui  IncroyaUe  and  pnad  aeigaear—  "  Manaienr  Lits," 
as  Um  Bwtsians  called  him.  Later,  wc  fiod  him  imita;ing 
Paganlai  and  Chopin,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  rcatiy 
passionate  and  deep  study  of  Ikxihoven,  Wcbcr,  Schubert, 
Berlioz.  Thus  gra'iu.illy  was  formed  the  master  of  style — 
whoM;  command  of  the  in!<trumeiu  u  supreme,  and  who  played 
like  an  itkspircd  poet.  List's  strange  musical  nature  was  long  in 
maturing  its  fruits.  At  the  pianoforte  hisachicvcmcnts  culminate 
in  the  two  books  of  studies,  twice  rewiiitan,  aad  faally  pubUshed 
to  tts»  aa  jfidMfef  feUcutiM  tamrtniMtt,  Iba Mmiet  J«  concert 
nd  tba  P«mM  Miui  «ba  tuo  coneMoa  cad  the  Td- 
lm«aHi,tbaTMM«B*i  Baria«>,tba  Hmt^tim  Kkapwiki  and 
the  fine  transcriptions  of  Beethoven's  iymplionies  (the  9th  for 
two  pianofortes  as  well  as  solo),  and  of  Berlioz's  Sympkonie 
/<ii«/(U<if  Me,  and  the  symphony,  Harold  en  I  in' ie.  In  his  orchestral 
pieces  Liszt  appears — next  lo  Berlioz — as  the  most  conspicuous 
and  most  thorough-going  representative  of  pirj>;r,imine  music. 
i.e.  instrumental  music  expressly  contrived  to  illustrate  in  detail 
some  poem  or  some  succession  of  ideas  or  pictures.  It  waa 
Usxt'a  aim  to  bring  about  a  direct  aliianca  or  analgaaatiaD  of 
ImQwibUI  music  with  poetry.  Todkct  lUi  ha  aiMia  aaa  of 
tbaaaawof  niaical  «vic«ioa  lav  pwpcam  of 
•ad  nfled  «B  polou  ef  aappan  ooitida  the  palt  of  B 

Tboa  ia  always  danger  of  failure  when  an  attempt  is  thui 


•  It  Is  understood  tKat,  In  point  of  f.ict,  the  Princc«»  Wlttgcnstrin 
•m  determinrd  to  rr.any  Ln^t ;  and  as  nfithvr  he  nnr  (ht  family 
thair  connexion  to  take  tikis  form.  Cardinal  Hobenkthe 


to  connect  instrumental  music  with  conceptions  not  in  thf  mselvcs 
mu«ic.il,  for  the  order  of  the  ideas  that  serve  as  a  pn  gramme 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  order  which  the  mu^cai  exposition 
naturally  assumes — and  the  rcstdt  in  most  cases  is  but  aa 
ama](;:im  of  irreconcilable  materials.  In  pieces  such  as  Liszt'a 
"  I'ocmcs  &ymphoni«lues,"  Cc  qu'on  enlcnd  sur  la  monlaiM 
(i84&-i8s6),aftcrapocm  by  Victor  Hufo^  KoADUlduk  (tSu- 
tS$7),  iiicv  a  poan  by  SchUla^  benvr  Ji  bwailwad  by  a 
series  of  startling  orcbeatnl  oBKla  vfekh  aWMtd  ana  another 
apparently  without  rhyme  or  reaaan.  The  ntafe  does  not  cos- 
form  lo  any  sulTicicnlly  definite  musical  plan — it  is  hardly  in- 
telligible as  music  without  reference  to  the  programme.  Liszt's 
maslopicce  in  orchestral  music  is  the  Dante  Symphony  (1S47- 
185s),  the  subject  of  which  was  particularly  well  suited  to  hb 
temperament,  and  offered  good  chances  for  the  display  of  his 
peculiar  powers  as  a  master  of  instrumental  ellect.  By  the  sida 
61  it  ranks  the  Faust  Symphony  (1854-1857),  in  which  the  moodi 
of  Goethe's  characters — Faust,  Gretchen  and  Mepiustophelea— • 
are  depicted  in  three  instrumental  movements,  with  a  chorus  ot 
male  voices,  aupplyiaf  a  kind  of  comment,  by  w^y  of  doab 
The  method  of  preaantathm  bi  both  qrmpbenica  ia  nuaaa  at 
representative  themes  (LeiimoHf),  and  their  combinaiton  and 
interaction.  Incidents  of  the  poem  or  the  play  are  illustrated 
ur  a'lu'led  to  as  ni:iy  hv  toiu  eiiier.l.  and  tlic  exigencies  of  musical 
form  are  not  uiilre(|ueni  1  y  iJiiregardcd  for  the  sake  of  special 
cfTcL  ts.  Of  the  twtU  e  I'lx  ines  symphoniqiics,  Orpkcf  is  the  most 
conisisicnt  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and  is  cxqobitcly  scored. 
Melodious,  effective,  readily  intelligible,  with  a  dash  of  the 
commonplace,  Les  Prtiudts,  Tasso,  Uazeppa  and  Fut-Klingt 
bid  for  popularity.  In  these  pieces,  as  in  almost  every  productioa 
of  his,  in  lieu  <d  mehMfar  Uait  oflea  fnyaenu  of  melody*^ 
touching  and  bmiiiM,  a  may  ba,  or  passicnate,  qr  Ijagad  with 
triviality;  tn  Km  of  a  catkmal  dbtribution  of  centtaaof  batmoof 
in  accordance  with  some  definite  plan,  he  presents  dever  com- 
binations of  chortis  and  ingenious  modulations  from  point  to 
point;  in  lieu  of  musical  logic  and  consistency  of  design,  he  is 
content  with  rhapsodical  improvisation.  The  power  of  persist- 
ence seems  wanting.  The  musical  growth  is  spoilt,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  is  stopped,  or  prc\xntcd,  by  some  reference 
to  extraneous  ideas.  Evcrywiuna  tha  pfOgnunasr  aiaods  in  tbs 
way.  In  much  of  lisit'a  vocal  iiiaali,  pactiedaa|y  In  th«  aoAgi 
and  cboni  piacat  viiltan  to  German  woad^  aa  anaoyins  dis- 
anaaqr  ia  Jidt  l»  «>dlt  between  the  Hue  aoiiad  of  the  words 
and  tbo  amakal  aMania.  Tba  nanie  ie  gaaanlt 
the  expreaaioa  diaeot  aad  paaafoaata;  tbcm  b  aoha  of  1 
clnrm  .ind  originality,  yet  the  total  effect  is  frequently  dis- 
appointing. In  (he  choral  numbers  of  the  five  masses,  and  in  the 
(jTMorioi  Die  HcUise  EJisahflh  and  Christus,  the  r.iTiiy  of  fug.il 
polyphony  acts  .is  a  drawback.  Its  almost  complete  absence 
in  some  of  these  works  makes  for  n-unD  -my  jiitl  produces  a  sense 
of  dullness,  which  may  not  be  inherent  in  ail  the  details  of  the 
muai^  b«t  k  aaaatialMidlMtetly  piteat. 

Omitting  ttOka  aad  al  pnttBctbaa  Aat  btea  beea  „ 
the  foiloMMg  let  cf  eempawieoe  amy  ba  tahea  as  lafaiy  1 

beasive:-~ 

PiomforU  Pieets. — Etudes  d'cx/!cution  transcendante;  £tudc«  d« 
concert;  Zwci  Etudcn,  WaldcsrauKhcn,  Gnomont«ni;  At)  Iralo; 
Paganini  Studies;  Anndca  de  Pclcrip.a£c,  3  set*;  Harmonics  po*" 
ti<Hin  ct  rcligicuaes.  i-io;  Consolation*.  1.6;  Ave  Maria  in  E; 
s^,ni!  I  in  B  minor:  Konrcrt -Soto  ia  E  minor;  Scherzo  und  Marsch; 
lialUdc>s.  I.  II.:  PotonaiM^,  I.  II.;  Apparitions.  1-3;  BcrccuM; 
Val*  impromptu:  Maiurka  brilluit;  3  Caprice*  Val»e»;  Calop 
chromatiquc;  Mi-phi?.to- Walter,  I..II.,III.and  Polka;Z»ei  LegrndeO* 
"Die  Vogelprt><lit;t,"  "Dcr  hciliRC  Franciwu»  auf  dm  Woi;i'n 
sehnrttend ":  "Dcr  Wriliii.\cht'*li.ium,"  l-lJ;  Sarahandc  md 
Chaa>nnc  ("  Alroira ") ;  Kiegiw,  I.,  tl.  and  III.;  1j»  lugubrw 
C«indfiU;  Drm  AiKlcnkeo  IVinfi's;  Mosonyi's  Grabgelcil ;  Komanoe 
oubli6e:  VaUe*  oubli^  1-3;  Licbcktruumc.  1-3  (onginally  *ongs)t 
Hesameron;  RhapsadfasHongroises.  i-iS.  .... 

Pietes  hr  Tmo  Mrnvr.— Cmoerto  pathitk)ue  (identieal  with  tM 
Konrcn-Solo  in  E  minor);  Dante  t>'mphony;  F»u»t  tympbooy; 
f\»>.ttii  *  kymphoniqucs,  I-ia;  B«atbov«o'* 9th  ^mphony. 

Picirwftrrlt  with  Orchestra.— ConccTtot  1.  m  E  fist,  II.  in  A; 
Tl  It.  ntanr;  FanUsia  U«ber  Motif  aus  Beethoven's  "  Ruinen  vwl 
Athen  ":  Fantasie  utbar  UnAriachc  National  Metodien;  Schubert  a 
flaaaria  to  C»  Wabof^  Mama  ia  B. 
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df  Ctmmifir  ftaiu  Seh.—Tkn  Jttant  Norma;  Son- 
ouibab;  1  Puriuni:  Luck.  1..  11.;  Lucrezia.  I..  11.;  U  lutve; 
Roben  fc  DiabW;  Lc«  Huguenot-.;  Lc  Prophf-ic,  1-4.  Paraphroifi, 
Aubef,  TaiantclU di  bravura  (M  i  ^-.tui  lit.) ,  \  . nii,  K.^olotto,  Ernjni. 
II  Trovatorr;  Mctulel"iAohn,  "  Hcx-hzciumanM:h  und  Klfcnroijtcn  "; 
Gounod,  Vil*^^  Jc  Kj^  1,1  ■  .  Adicux  de  Komte  ct  Julicltc;  Tachai- 
kowaky,  PuU>n.dUei  Da^rtunuytlu,  Tarantelle;  Cui,  TarvitelU; 
Saint-SaCm.  DaoM  macabte;  scbubcrt,  Soir&a  dc  Vicnne,  Valae* 

^9>aMBn'^ltM(.— ftcethoven't  ^Rne  Symphonies;  Berlioz's  "  Sym- 
aboiiie  fanttTt'Oy*]"  "  llarotd  cn  lulii-  ";  H^n/'-dtction  et  Sc-rmcnt 
^envenuto  Cuiiiu);  Dan.w  dcs  Sylphes  (Uamaation  dc  Kau»t); 
Wcbcr'*  overture*,  Dcr  rttiM  h\itz,  Euryainhc,  Obcron,  Jubilee; 
Beethoven's  and  Hummcl's  Septets;  Schubert's  DiverttMcment  i 
Ik  HongTOue:  Bwtliovtfi's  Concerto*  in  C  nioor.  G  *na  B  itt 
(otcbcatfs  for  a  second  piano):  Wagntr'a  Taimlittiser  uwtiiii^ 
■arrh^  romance,  chorus  of  pilgrinu;  Lobcnftinj  Festaug  und 
BraulBed,  Elsa's  BrautKang,  Elsa's  Traum,  Lohenynn's  Verwciss  an 
EIsa;  Flicerndcr  Holl.indor,  Spinnlicd;  Ricnzi.  Gobet;  RheinRold, 
Walhiill;  NUUtersin^;cr,  "Am  istillcn  Herd";  Tristan,  Iv>lilr'» 
Li' iK-^itod;  Chopin  *  six  Chants  Folonais;  Meyerbeer's  SchiUer- 
mar  <h ;  B..l1i  » six  organ  Preludea  and  Fuguca;  Pialade  aad  Fi 
in  G  minur;  Ik-vthovcn.  Adelaide;  6  qiiaodlaneoua 
Lieder;  Liedwknia;  RoMilA  Mt 
M  sotigs;  SdiMnaiit  13 
Franz,  it  sonfs. 

OrtamPirces. — Missa  pro  orgsno;  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  ".Ad  rn», 
ad  Militarism  und-im";  B-A-C-H  Kuguc;  Variations  on  Dach's 
B.i'- o  coniiv.ii  I,  ■■  Wcinen.  Kbgen  ";  Bach's  Introduction  and 
Fuicue,  "  Kh  hatte  virl  BckUmmemisa " ;  Bach's  ClMnl  Fugue. 

NHTolai-s  KKttabf  FiImmimiIw.  "£«  tale 


bhrc  " :  Nicolai's  KireUkba  FcMmRttm  "Em  Me 
Bttif  ":  Allcgri't  MijKrrerc:  Mootft's  Aw  Vmm:  AmMtIi  Art 

liana:  Lasso »  Rcgina  C<kU.  .  _ 

Oftkttlral  Pieces. — Eiiie  Syni[j!.o;iK_-  ?u  D.intc'".  "  Dii.in.i  Com- 
Biwlia  "t  Einc  K.iu<t  Syniiliomr ;  I'udniM  symphoniqu«:  I.  "  Cc 
qu'iin  tnlcml  iur  U  moii;ai:r.e  ';  2.  Tavso;  3.  l.<-»  Prdludrs;  4. 
Orphte;  5.  Pfom6th<j«:;  6.  Ma/cppa;  7.  Fest-KUmzc;  8.  Hdroidc 
fantbcc:  9>  Huncaria;  10.  H4unKt:  11.  Hunncnschlacht^  la.  Die 
M*nt;Z«ei  Episodcn  aus  Lenau's  Faust:  I.  Dcr  oSrhtttche  Zug, 
II.  DtrTanx  In  der  Docfschenke:  March«>«.  Rakoczv,  Goethe,  Hul- 
4^MB>  **  Vom  Pels  zura  Mcer  "  (for  a  milit.^ry  Ivinri) :  Ungarischcr, 
Heroischer  and  Sturm  ma  rtch;  Lc  Tnoniphe  (un^bre  dtt  Taaac; 
"Von  «kr  Wicgc  bis  rum  Cr.ib  ";  six  lluiiKarbn  rhapaodilK  ISW 
flurchcs;  four  tones,  and  Die  Allmacht,  by  Schubert. 

r<Ml  JiMier-Qntoriot:  •*  Df*  Ugoide  von  dcr  HeOcca  EBh. 
Mt.»  -ChritlM.*'  "StnUBw  'MuoliwaiMd^  Mian 


lolrnnis  for  the  inauguration  of  the  cathedral  at  Gran;  Ungarischc 
Kniiuiiii^vnicsse:  Missa  choratis  (with  organ);  Missa  and  Kcquicm 
for  male  voices  (with  or^an);  Psalms,  13.  137.  23  and  18:  ij 
Kin:hen-Chor-C,o«jingc  (with  organ).  (  .iiimi.im  I'rniin  rlH  iis-<  hon- ; 
"Beethoven  Canuu":  "An  die  Kunstlcr  ";  Die  Gluckcn  des 
StiaMbunter  Monsters;  13  OWte  tOr  MiaatqgaMgi  Smgk  < 
books;  Sccna,  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bOcher. 

MtudnmalK  Pittts  for  Dtchmation,  tn'tl  Pianoforte  Atl$mftt^- 
(HOrgcr);  Der  traurigc  MAneh  (Lenau);  Dtt  Md- 


ten  Dichtcr's  Liclw  (Jokai);  Dcr  bhndc  SiLn^cr  (Tolstov). 

EcliUons,  Tfxl  and  Variant!. — Beethoven  »  Sonatas;  Wcln  r  v  (  on- 
CertstUck  and  S>nataa;  Scbubcrt  Fantasia,  4  Sonatas,  Impromptus, 
Values  and  Moments  musicaux. 
Sea  alao  L.  Ranaua,  Pr.  Lim  off  JC*ull(r  mm!  Mnufk  {ino^ 

UTAMT.  TUt  word  QuroMfa),  like  "hHi  (both  {rom  Xtrcywi), 
b  used  by  Euaebius  and  Chrysostom,  commonly  in  the  plural,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  dcnoic  a  [t.ivlt  or  jir-iyLti'iI  any  sotl,  whcllicr 
public  or  private,  it  i.^  :  im  Lirly  i:ir.i>loytd  in  the  law  of  Arcadius 
\CoJ.  Thtod.  xvi.  til  Kr  30),  which  forbids  heretics  to  hold 
assemblies  in  the  city  '  j.U  luaiuam  facicndam."  But  some  trace 
ol  a  rnnrc  itrhiii.  .il  rncaning  is  found  in  the  epistle  63)  of 
Basil  to  the  church  of  Ncocaciarci,  in  which  he  argues,  agaiiut 
srbo  were  objecting  to  certain  iniuivatioDS,  that  neither 
"  MUniea  "  uKd  in  the  time  of  GM0Diy  Thaumatttrguc 
Th*  aainic  tA  the  recently  introduced  Hluici,  which  mvot  be 
uraned  to  have  been  practbed  at  NeoCMwea  in  Basil's  day. 
can  only  be  conjectured;  probably  they  had  many  points  in 
common  wi-h  the  "  rogaliones,"  which,  according  to  Sidoniiu 
Apc>Uin.!ris,  had  been  coininR  into  occasional  tise  in  France  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  tiritury,  especially  when  rain  or  fine 
weather  was  dtaitcJ,  and,  so  far  as  the  three  fast  days  before 
Ascension  were  concerned,  were  first  fixed,  lor  one  particular 
district  at  least,  by  Marocrtusor  Mamcrcus  of  Vicnnc  (a.d.  t.  450). 
Wc  gnthcr  that  they  were  penitential  and  intercessory  prayers 
«a«iad  lor  tba  eoBUBuaitir  whOe  aaiog  about  ia  proctoioo, 
ludiif aad clothed hiiaekclath.  laths MIowtegcaBti^r tha 


manner  of  making  llunies  waa  10  MM  Meat  itgidated  for 

the  entire  Eastern  em(Nre  by  one  of  the  Nttds  of  Justinian, 
which  forbade  their  celebration  without  the  prescnrc  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  ordered  that  the  crosses  which  were 
carried  in  procession  should  not  be  deposited  elsewhere  than  in 
chitrchcs,  nor  be  carried  by  any  but  duly  appointed  persons. 
The  first  synod  of  Orleans  (a.d.  511)  enjoins  for  all  Caul  that  the 
"  litanies  "  before  Ascension  be  celebrated  for  three  days;  00 
these  days  all  menials  are  to  be  eienipt  (rom  work,  so  that  every 
one  Mjr  btlnatBatlaMldMMaiivin.  Tha  diet  b  to  be  tht 
sania  aa  ia  Qniiliaflu;  cktka  Ml  flhamiag  theae  rogatioaa 
aic «•  ba pvaMdl by MilMpu  feiaA  m tk» igmd ti 
Gemada  pfovIM  tsr  two  Ms  «f  *'lliMiei*'i  tl»  tnt 
to  be  observed  for  three  days  (from  Thursday  to  Saturday)  In 
the  week  after  Pentecost  with  fiuung,  the  second  for  three  days 
from  November  i .  The  second  council  of  Vaison  (529"!,  consisting 
of  twelve  bishops,  ordered  the  Kyrie  tUison — now  first  intro^luccd 
from  the  Eastern  Church  -to  be  sung  at  matins,  mass  and  vespers. 

A  synod  of  Paru  (573)  ordered  Ulanies  to  be  held  for  three  d3)-s 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  aitd  the  filth  synod  of  Toletlo  (636) 
appointed  liunies  to  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
three  days  (rom  December  14.  The  first  mention  o(  the  word 
liuay  in  ronniiwi  with  tha  Roana  Charch  gsM  back  to  tha 
pooMktto  «f  Ma#»  L  (SS^.  tat  faaplea  that  tta  IHlt«« 
at  that  time  already  old.  Ia  590  Grecory  t.,  OMwred  1^  tha 
pestiknoe  which  had  (bUowed  an  tnuntbtion,  ordered  a  "Ktanife 
septiformis,"  sometimes  called  titania  major,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sevenfold  procession  of  clergy,  laity,  monks,  virgins,  matrons, 
widows,  poor  and  chihlrcn.  U  must  not  be  conftiscd  with  the 
fitonid  iefUna  used  in  church  on  Easier  Even.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  appointed  the  jjroccvsions  or  litanies  of  April  25  (St 
Mark's  day),  which  <aam  to  have  come  in  the  place  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  old  BMHpdia.  In  747  the  synod  of  Cloveshoa 
orderod  tba  Utaoto  «r  WjUfaai  to  ba  fooa  about  on  AprQ  as 
"  I  f  1  r  r  llw  Wiaiitr  nf  tii  Knua  TYnartl.**  a»1  n  n  the  three  dqft 
bdoioAaowieD'*  aflartbai 
arei 

horse  racing,  junkettings  were  forbidden;  and  in  the  litanies  tha 
name  of  Augtistine  was  to  be  inserted  after  that  of  Gregory.  The 
reforming  synod  cf  M.un;  in  ^^i !  ordered  the  major  litany  to  be 
observed  by  all  for  three  days  in  sackLloth  and  ashes,  and  bare- 
foot.   The  sick  only  were  exempted. 

As  regards  the  form  of  words  prescribed  for  use  in  these 
"litanies"  or  "supplications,"  documentary  evidence  b 
defective.  Sometirota  it  iwtid  appear  that  the  "  procession  " 
or  "  litany  "  did  notfalm  4lM  but  chant  KyrU  deii<m  without 
IhKo  ia  aoa«MDa  to  daubl  that  boai  aa  aai^ir  paitai 


tha 

mtWilHWiliiil  as  essential  to  a  lilaiv^, 
li  as Iw at  thegr  caalHid  al  (i)  tsvoeations,  ( 2)  deprccatloei,  (jD 

intercessioiu,  (4)  supplications.  But  in  dcuiiis  they  must  hava 
varied  immensely.  'The  offices  of  the  Ronri,in  Catholic  Church 
at  present  recognize  two  litanies,  the  "  I.ilaniac  majores " 
and  the  "  Litaniac  hreves,"  which  difTrr  from  one  another 
chiLlly  in  ropctt  of  the  fulness  with  which  detail*  are  entered 
upon  under  the  heads  mentioned  above.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
time  of  ChadaMfM  tha  aageb  Oribel,  Raguhcl,  Tobihd  were 
invoked,  but  the  names  were  removed  by  Pope  Zacharias  as 
really,  belonging  to  demons.  In  some  medieval  litanies  there 
wcaa  apedal  iaitocatiaoi  ol  &  Hdaa,  &  Spea.  S.  Charitaa.  Tha 
litaaia,  aa  ihPHi  the  BMvlny,  tM  «  picMBt  appeiaiad  to  ba 
lected  oa  headad  kaaa,  aloat  with  the  paohaotlal  paahna,  hi  al 
the^Veek'^dayt  of  Lent  when  otdfuarytervtceb  held.  Without 
the  psalms  they  arc  said  on  the  fc.i^t  of  Saint  M:\rk  and  on  the 
three  rogation  da>'s,  \  htany  is  chanted  in  prcKc^^icln  before 
mass  on  Holy  Satttrday.  TTic  "  Htany  "  or  "  general  supplica- 
tion "  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  appointed  "  to  be  sung 
or  said  after  mmrung  prayer  upon  Sundays,  Wedncadaya  and 
Fridays,  and  at  other  limes  when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the 
oriinar>'."  closely  faOows  the  "Utaniaa  majores "  of  tha 
Rrevivy,  the  invocatiaBi  of  aafaMs  bdst  of  eoons  ooiUad. 
A  afaaOar  QcnMB  moor  «a    feHnd  hiihe  ««to  «l  I«lh» 
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In  t)ie  Romui  Church  th«rc  arc  a  number  of  special  litania 
pcculiu  to  particular  localities  or  orders,  such  as  the  "  LiUnio 
of  Maiy**  or  tbc  "Litanies  of  the  Saocd  NuMof  JCi 

There  was  orifiiMlly  a  dose  cooaaka  b«t««ai  Urn  HUajr 
«DdtlKBMi|j[teA).  ThtiiadM KyrkMm Aiht bcynning 
«r  the  KaBnBlfuili«rdie«r«loaKfrMt«iiy  of  Which  a  spedmen 
may  still  br  seen  in  the  Stowe  missa!  In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy, 
the  threefold  KyrU  deison  or  Lc^^rr  Li-any  occurs  thrice,  after 
the  Gtoria  in  enclsis,  after  the  gn^prl  and  at  the  end  of  Mass; 
and  on  the  fir«t  five  Sundays  \n  I. rut  a  misul  litany  is  placed 
bcfurc'  ilic  iJr^tij  5iip,r  piipiitum,  .irul  on  the  same  five  Sundays 
in  the  Mozarabic  rite  before  the  epistle.  In  Eastern  liturgies 
litanies  are  a  prominent  feature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deacon's 
Ktany  at  the  b«|iaaiag  ol  the  MiiMfidkm  in  the  Oeraentine 
Kturgy,  immaditt^  hrfowthe  Amofitn  tn  tlw  Ondt  fitorgy  of 
81  jMaa.ia.  (F.  B.  W.) 

UfCarBEDii  «  tmniAip  tnd  «he  ewatyit  «l  Utchidd 
county,  Connectkvt,  U.S.A.,  about  28  m.  W.  of  Haitford,  and 
including  the  borough  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  the  township 
(tSQo)  3304;  (1000)  3?i4:  (i9'o)  3005;  cf  the  borough  (1890) 
1058;  (igoo)  1 1 30;  (1910)  903.  Area  of  the  township,  4^  6 
sq.  n.  '  The  borouph  is  scr^'ed  by  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  It  Ilanford  railroad.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  land, 
and  is  om-  ci  ihc  rr.-f  .itt r.irtivc  of  southern  New  England 
summer  resorts.  The  principal  elevation  in  the  township  is 
Mt.  Prospect,  at  the  base  of  which  there  fik  vein  of  pyrrhotite, 
with  small  quanlities  of  akkei  and  copper.  On  the  aoutbern 
border  of  the  borough  i*  Bantam  (about  900  acres,  the 
HfgatUciilhailttc)  whose  Ialli,«tiua«ilai,pwvkte«itcr 
pQiWtt  fcf  locteitea ef  carriages  and  <ictihtl  ■iinWiiwn  Diify> 
htg  b  the  RKist  important  industry,  aad  ill  1899  the  county 
rinked  first  among  the  counties  of  the  Mate  in  the  whM  of  its 
dairy  products— Si  573,957,  from  3465  farms,  thswlovoi  the 
product  for  the  entire  «tate  being  S7,ooo,i8S. 


The  h 


included  in  the  town  , hip  of  Litchfield  (originally 


called  Bantam)  were  bought  from  the  Indians  in  171 5;-! 7 16  for 
£r  5,  the  Indians  r«cr\ing  a  certain  part  for  hunting.    I  h-  town 
ship  was  inrorporatcd  in  1719,  was  named  Litchfield,  after 
Lic^ificld  in  England,  and  was  settled  by  iawiifrants  from  Hart- 
ford, Windsor,  Withuiiidil.  FHWimtm  mad  LcbuKta  (ail 
tshUn  fhcMtc)  hi  syio^yifr.  la  tyf  1  k  bccasM  the  eooatyw 
snt  of  Litchfield  eoMty,  and  at  the  IMM  tkm  tha  hatMfh  of 
Lfteltlicid  (incorpontn  fa  1879)  was  kid  «*t.  ffMaa  1776  to 
17S0  two  depAis  for  military  stores  and  a  workshop  for  the 
Continental  army  were  m.iint;iine<l.  and  the  leaden  statue  of 
George  III  ,  ererted  in  Houlmj;  Green,  New  York  City,  in  1770, 
and  torn  down  by  citizens  on  the  Qth  of  July  1776,  was  cut  up 
and  taken  to  Litchfield,  where,  in  the  house  (still  standing)  of 
Oliver  Wolcott  it  w  .ii  melted  into  bullets  for  the  American  army 
bfWolcoti's  daughter  and  sister.   Aaron  Burr,  whose  only  sister 
msfiied  T^Piiinf  Reev*  (i74«:l8sj).  ItmA  ta  UtchfiaM  witii 
tlter^fh  tfTftrrS-  >i  t>i»mmw  uMMihsil  here  the  Utdh 
field  Law  Schoail,  tht  ftat  btMMm  «i  Hi  Und  to  America. 
In  1798  he  sflseefsted  wtlh  Mms^r  JMWs  Goold  (1770-1838). 
who,  after  Rce%'c's  retirement  in  tR;o,  continued  the  work,  with 
the  a<Mi»tancc  of  Jabe*  W.  HuntinRton  (i7H!^iS47),  until  1833. 
Th''  ^<  hool  was  never  incorporated,  1'.  hi(J  no  lunlilmfr'i.  and  the 
lecture?!  were  delivered  in  the  law  ofiicrt  of  its  instructors,  but 
ani'jtig  its  1000  or  more  students  were  many  who  afterwards 
became  famous,  inctudins  John  C.  Calhoun;   Levi  Woodbury 
(1789-1851),  United  States  ttU/lm  kom  New  Hampsiure  in 
tBa$^9st  Wd  to  1841-1811%  *MlMf  «f  <h«  navy  to  1831- 
(834  tnd  «f  the  fttumy  la  tB$|-rt«t,  mad  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coort  firOBi  184S:  John  Y.  Mason; 
John  M.  Clayton;  and  Henry  BaMwta  (i>8o-i844),  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  1830.   In  179s  Mrs 
Snrah  Pierce  made  one  of  the  first  efforts  toward  the  higher 
ofucation  of  women  in  the  United  States  by  of>rning  in  Litchfield 
her  Fem.ilc  Seminary,  which  hid  an  influential  career  of  about 
forty  year*,  and  numbered  among  its  alumnae  Harriet  Iie<.-<  hrr 
Slowe,  Mrs  Matihall  O.  Roberts,  Mrs  Cyras  W.  Field  snd  Ma 


of  Henry  Ward  Beccher;  of  Harriet  Beecbcr  Stowe^  \ 
Pogaitue  PtapU,  presents  a  picture  of  lodal  ooaditieaa kl  Uufth 
field  duriaf  her  s>rUiaod;«i  Olim  Woloott,  Ji;  (ifd^i8u):  of 
John  Kerpoot  (i78$-i86^  dw  poet,  pfMAv  aad  lecturer; 
and  of  Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  philanthropist.  It  was  also  the 
home,  during  his  hst  years,  of  Oliver  Wolcott  (1716-1797);  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge  (1774-1835),  an  ofiicer  on  the 
American  wde  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  later  (from  1801 
to  1S17)  3  Fctleralist  member  of  Congrc^i,  and  of  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  was  pastor  o(  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Ij^'tftrH 
from  1810  to  i8a6. 

See  Payne  K.  Kilboume.  Sktkket  end  ChrpmitUt  ^  Oe 
LikkfiM.  CoHwtctuut  (Hartford.  Conn.,  1859);  Gccm  C  ~ 
Tk*  LiickfifU  Book  «/  Days  (Litchfield,  loool;  afd  MC  aa 

of  ihc  l.iii  Mi<  Id  Female  Seminary,  Kmily  N.  VI 
of  a  Pujtuer  School  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  I9«(}>. 

UTCHfULD.  a  dty  of  MoMeoawy  cooaly,  Iflbob,  v.  S.  A, 
about  som.  NX  of  St  I  nnj^Mhaoiui  Pop  (iqoo)  3Qi  <«;(i9io) 
5971'  Itsprincipalimpertaacelsasarailwayand  tnanufacturing 
centre;  it  is  served  by  the  ChicafO,  Burlington  4t  Quincy,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Cleveland,  Cinciniuti,  Chicago  k  St 
Louis,  the  lllji.iis  Central,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Litchfield  8t 
.Madiwn  railways,  and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  St 
l^tiit,  and  the  ttciglibouring  towns.  In  the  vicinity  are  dcpo&ils 
of  Uluniinous  co^l,  fire-clay  and  tnoulding  sand,  lltcre  are 
various  manufactures  in  the  city.  Litch&cld  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1856,  and  was  &rst  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859. 

UTCHI,  or  Lct-Chef,  the  fruit  of  Ntphtlium  Uuki,  a  small 
tree,  native  of  southern  China  and  one  of  the  most  important 
indigenous  fruits.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  India  ITie  tree  bears 
large  compound  leaves  with  two  to  fcur  pairs  of  leathery  Ian> 
ceolate  pointed  leaflets  about  3  in.  long,  and  panides  of  iauH 
flowers  without  petab.  The  fruits  are  commonly  rooadlib,  about 
t}  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  thin,  brittle,  red  shell  which  I 
protuberances.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  fillad  tallll  8'l 
white  pulp  which  eavdopa  a  lasgs  \ 
cowRtioB  the  pdp  fofna  a  MartlW1 1 

is  of  the  nature  of  an  aril,  that  is,  an  additional  seed-coal* 

Ntpkelium  LoH^ana,  the  longan  tree,  also  a  native  of  Mutbere 
China,  is  cultivated  in  that  eoantry,  in  the  Malay  PcninjuU,  India 
and  Ceylon  for  ha  fruit,  which  laaawlkr  than  that  ol  the  litchi.  bc«i« 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diaaMsr  with  a  nearly  smooth  ycUowi>h- 
brown  brittle  skin,  and  conialnfaiKa  pulpy  aril  rewmblinK  that  of  the 
titrhi  in  flavour.  Artolher  •pi-ric.  ,V  I  jpfxutvm,  a  talitrrr  n.itive 
■  j|  the  .M.day  Peninsula,  when?  i-  i-  L  under  the  names  Kara- 

l>uian  or  Kamhottem,  H  ,itto  euliivaied  for  ita  pieaasflSty  acid  pulpy 
aril.  The  fruit  is  oval.  liriEht  RHI  la  CtlDWi  ahaat  8  M>  laa(ailB 
covered  with  long  flr*by  hairs. 

HfkOimm  belongs  to  the  aataMl  wk*  . 
abaat  twenty-two  spedea. 


UnBATDBB.  a  general  tens  lAfch,  to  default  of  precise 
nMy  stand  foe  tfic  hatt  aiVHsriaa  «f  Uk  best  tteufhi 
la  mttiafr  lu  vadaaa  facKS  ara  tha  Hwk  «<  laca 
liat.«r  if  divssae  individual  tea^Mrameots,  or  of  political 
•mrint  the  predontoance  of  eme  social  dass  whidi 
is  thus  enabled  to  propagate  its  ideas  and  sentinu  ti;,.  In  early 
stages  of  sodely,  the  classes  which  firit  attain  a  di.HUiicl  literary 
u'.tcr.incr  are  priests  who  compile  the  chronicii-s  tribal  rtii;;ious 
dcveiopriant,  or  rh,ips<xU-s  who  celebrate  the  prowC!>s  of  tribal 
chiefs.  .'Vs  man  feels  hcloic  he  reason*.  ^)  |Kjctry  generally 
precedes  prose.  It  embodies  more  poigDsal^  the  scslimcM  ol 
unsophisticated  man.  Hence  .laMd  badv  and  ■ar>aomi  an 
everywhere  the  catiscst  UtaHisr  aionttnicnts,  aad  both  an 
eaacatially  poeticaan^paritiOM  which  liave  recdwDd  a  fdigbw 
orfwai  riiiilBuani 
at  tbaPhaathiaan  miwjiuudi  to  thaiadiatlan  ebewharteftlia 

sacred  texts  in  the  temple;  the  statement  of  Phcmios  (Odytity, 
xxii.  347)  that  a  god  inspired  his  soul  with  all  the  varied  ways 
of  vine  expresses  the  ordinary  belief  of  early  historical  times. 
Verviclcs  of  the  sacred  chronicles,  or  fragments  of  epic  poems, 
were  learned  by  heart  and  su()plicd  a  standard  of  (xipular  literary 
taste.  Tha  pabUcdadaasatioo  of  long  chosen  paisays  by  priest^ 
aai  «■       Igr  oMNMitat  iliaffaM«i|  av«ad  to  awoita  tba 
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latent  sense  of  literary  criticism;  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the 
critical  spirit  was  siiU  further  stimulated  by  ihn  pcrfurniatKt  o( 
dramatic  pieces  written  by  competing  poets.  The  epkal  record 
of  the  past  was  supplemented  by  the  lyrical  record  of  contemo 
poniy  «vaiU|  and  h  the  Homeric  poets  had  imoaortalized  the 
ricfC  d  Tnqr,  to  IkMkr  commemorated  Sakmis.  Proae  of  «ny 
fWBiMBl  vtfaw  vouU  int  ihow  itself  ia  tba  iMSi  «f  mUKf, 
ad  the  fci—Uoa  of  ipcMbw  by  etriy  MtMkm  hifclM  a 
omnexion  wfth  dMiaric.  The  devdopment  of  abatnct  icuoaing 
Vould  tend  to  deprive  prose  of  its  superfluous  omaaent  and  to 
provide  a  simpli  r  and  more  accurate  instrument. 

No  new  ^fiire  h.TS  been  invented  since  the  days  of  Plato 
The  evolution  of  liUTulurc  is  Completed  in  Gcecee,  and  there 
its  subdivisions  may  best  be  studied.  Epic  poetry  is  represented 
by  the  Homeric  cyde,  lyrical  poetry  by  Tynact»,  dramatic 
poetry  by  Aeschylus,  history  by  Hendottn,  oratory  by  Pericles, 
philosophy  by  Plato,  and  CiMcfaB  If  Zoihis,  the  earliest  of 
ia        dspMUUH  thttt  h  ft  long 


4pientBteraturcisiailtaU«e.  EnnhitiiMiiplantedOlMt  iiMImiIi 

to  Rome;    his  contemporary  L.  Fabius  Pictor,  tbe  MaHest 

Romnn  hi^tnri.in,  wrnte  in  Creek;  and  the  Liter  Roman  poets 
from  I.ucrciius  to  Hc'racr-  .TlMiund  in  imiLitionsof  Greek  originals. 
The  official  adoption  of  Chrisi i:inity  as  the  slate  rr-iirnT',  changed 
the  spirit  of  literature,  which  became  more  and  more  provincial 
■fter  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Literature  did  not  perish 
during  the  "  dark  ages  "  whsefa  attend  from  the  sixth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  i  iLh,  hot  k  «M  subordinate  to  tcholaiship. 
The  dMoohuiaa  of  Latia  wm  aot  coaplcts  Ifil  about  tha  middle 
«i  dw  «ik  mamy,  tmd  tbt  mw  wdeite  ol  BooMBet  did  vu 
kMOme  rip*  for  Vurary  purpoMi  Ifll  ft  t—dwd  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  not  a  single  literary  masterpleoe  was  produced 
in  Western  Europe  for  five  teniuries;  liy  comparisoo  only  do 
Boclhius  and  \  emn'. iui  idrluiLilus  sccni  to  be  luminous  points 
in  the  prcIonKcd  night;  the  promise  of  a  literary  rcnai:>sancc 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  was  unfulfilled,  and  the  task  of 
creating  a  new  literature  devolved  upon  the  descendants  of  the 
barbariaM  wbo  bad  destroyed  the  old.  The  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
caces  dljxiiated  literary  methods  of  their  own;  but  the  fact 
ikat  the  mak  BOMilai  faas  of  Irish  vcae  ia  adoatad  fnuB  lAtia 
pmody  b  ooftdurivt  eridoiM*  that  tbe  inflnox*  of  RooaA— 
•ad  therefore  of  Gndt'-fliodcb  persisted  In  the  literature  of  the 
outlying  provinces  irhldi  had  attained  political  independence. 
The  rial  servii  c  rendered  to  litcr.i!urc  hy  the  provincials  lay  in 
the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Icgcriib  freighted  with  a  burden 
of  mystery  whiili  h.id  disappeared  with  Pan,  and  these  new 
valuable  materials  went  to  form  the  substance  of  the  new 
poetry. 

The  home  of  modem  European  literature  mtist  be  sought  in 


been  before,  aad  as  Italy  waa  to  be  aftenrarda.  The  fkansons 
de  teste,  inspired  by  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  the  yearning  for 

religious  unity,  inculcate  feudal  and  Cadiulii  d  .ctrine,  and  as 
society  in  the  western  world  was  univcrjunlly  committed  to 
feuij.ili-ni  3:'.d  Catholicism,  these  literary  expressions  of  Ixjih 
theories  were  widely  accepted  and  copietl.  The  Germanic 
origin  of  the  French  epic  is  lost  <Jgh t  of ,  a  nd  i  n^  i  aiors  are  attracted 
\m  the  French  exeCDtioo,  and  by  the  creative  power  of  the 
casniMU  dc  [ale.  Apia,  fkance  tsJies  the  stories  of  the  Arthurian 
CDOit  fitOB  Wdsli  taMs  ar  from  the  lipa  of  Wdah  aettlmb  ic> 
laadkf  tiK  tooiaalfc  demaM,  and,  tbinqfi  Maife  de  FInuM  aad 
Cfadlte  de  Troycs,  imparts  to  the  whole  a  touch  of  personal 
artinry  which  is  absent  from  the  chantont  de  geUe.  The  matitre 
dt  Bretaptt  goes  forth  to  Italy,  Ginn-iny  and  England —later 
to  Portugal  and  Spain — bi  .iring  the  imprint  of  the  French  genius 
^us  France  intemation.illi^e^  U,.c.il  suUject^,  and  first  .Tx.sun'.es 
a  literary  function  which,  with  few  interruptions,  she  has  since 
discharged.  She  further  gives  to  Europe  models  of  allegory 
I*  the  Rimm  it  l»  n$t,  founds  tlw  actool  ot  atodcm  hiataiy 


secular  theatre.  She  never  again  dominated  the  literatures  of 
Europe  so  absolutely. 

The  literary  sceptre  passed  from  France  to  Italy  during  the 
14th  century.  Brunetto  Latini,  who  wrote  in  French  as  well  as 
inlulian,  istheconnectiogliakbetimca  iba  UtcntitRt  a(  the 
two  countries;  but  Iialjr  tmm  ttt  eniacBct  aai  m  midi  lo  a 
(caecal  el  UiccHy  iifffl)twp?^'*'Tirt  aa  la  tiha  WMiicacc 

of  «bf«e  gnat  personaHriefc  Daatc^  Boecado  aad  Fetmdk 
created  a  new  art  of  poetry  and  of  prose.  England  yielded  to  the 
fascination  in  the  person  of  Chaucer,  Spain  in  the  person  of  her 
thancellor  L^pez  dc  Aysla,  and  France  in  the  person  of  Charles 
d'Orlcans,  the  son  of  an  Italian  mother.  Petrarch,  once 
ambassador  in  France,  alleged  that  there  were  no  poets  o-jl  of 
Italy,  and  indeed  there  were  no  Uving  poets  to  compare  with  him 
elsewhere.  But  in  all  countries  he  raised  up  rivals— Chaucer, 
Marot,  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega— aa  Sannasare  did  a  ccntui;^  aad 
a  half  lattf.  Sannaaaze's  iCncadia  captured  the  PortapMH 
MoataHAct  vdiOM  jaHotil  aewd  tlie  XKoimi  miuca  ia  %i>ifih, 
iaapirad  d*trtl»  ao  loa  thaa  Sdaay.  and.  aa  i'Vrie§  Atktt  It 
CMHridered  the  starting-point  of  the  modem  French  novel,  the 
historical  importance  of  the  Italian  original  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. Spain  never  obtained  any  inuUectual  predominAncc 
corresponding  to  that  cxcrtisctl  by  France  and  Italy,  or  to  her 
political  authority  dunng  the  :6lh  and  17th  centuries.  This 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  her  geographical  position  which 
lies  oS  the  nuiin  roads  of  Europe,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  her 
literature  is  essentially  locaL  Ccrvant«%  indeed,  nay  be  aaid 
to  have  influtnced  all  subsequent  writers  o(  fictiee,  aad  tka 
AHBce  of  Spaaiik  iitcrataie  ii  viriblala  Iba  body  «(  teepeaa 
ptanaqoe  taksi  bat,  a^  ttm  CowBaABd  ft  few  other 
dtaaiatitU  who  preceded  MnHiw  la  flraai»»aad  apart  from  the 
Restoration  drama  in  England,  the  hlhtence  of  the  Spanish 
drama  w,as  relatively  small.  In  some  rcspe-cts  it  was  too  original 
to  be  imitated  wish  success.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
England  as  of  Spain.  Like  Spain,  she  lies  outside  the  sphere 
of  continental  influence;  like  Spain,  she  has  innumerable 
names  in  every  province  of  literature,  and,  in  boUi 
Europe  at  large  these  long  remained  names  aad  nfftbim  1 
like  Spun,  she  is  prone  to  repcodnce  iMxrowcd  aiaUriala  bi  fkapia 
•0  taarfooMdaadxigidaa  taba  auangnizable  and  uaadaptaUc. 

r,  tba  Monnallaa  iMiatad  England  from  literary 
VitktbeLatia  races, and  till  the  iSsh  century  Germany 

little  aiere  than  a  geographical  expression.  Even  when 
Germany  recovered  her  literary  inileprn<lencc,  Lessing  first  heard 
of  Shakespeare  through  Voltaire.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor 
Mihon  wns  read  in  I  ranee  before  the  iSlh  century — the  first 
translated  by  Uuci.s,  the  second  by  Dupr6  dc  Saiat'llauc' — and 
tbey  were  read  with  curiosity  rather  than  with  I^UK.  On 
the  other  hand,  Boileau,  Rapin  and  La  Bowu  van 
as  oracles  in  England,  and  thioui^  tbam  ttmA  Uuatun 
PBodneed  Iba  "aaciBCtaeM'*  af  QaaCB  ikaae'a  laign.  Horace 
waipala  is  belf  a  Ptaacbnaa,  Raaia  hdtates  Montesquieu's 
cold  lucidity,  Gibbon  adapU  Bossuet's  majestic  periods  to  otlicr 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand  Voltaire  takes  ide  is  from  Locke, 
but  his  form  is  always  intensely  personal  and  inin.uably  Freneh. 
.\ftcr  the  i6th  century  I%nglish  hterature,  as  a  whole,  is  refractory 
to  external  influence.  Waves  of  enthusiasm  pass  over  England — 
for  Rousseau,  for  (k>ethe — but  leave  no  abidiiiM  trace  on  Prjf^nli 
literature.  During  the  latter  haif  al  tba  ttA  century  Piaaea 
resumed  something  of  ber  old  Utmif  anpcemacy;  tba  litcsMant 
of  Italy  and  Sfak  at  tUi  aariad  ftia  purely  derivative,  aad 
Fceacb  biAiHaca  mm  eataaiUd  ati|l  further  on  tbe  continent 
aa  tba  imIi  of  tbe  ItamaBde  movement.  Since  that  impulse 
was  exhausted,  literature  everywhere  has  been  in  a  state  of 
flux:  it  is  less  national,  and  yet  fails  to  be  cosmopolitan.  All 
writers  of  iin[Rin,iriee,  an  1  many  of  no  importance,  are  trans- 
laiixl  into  niher  European  languages;  the  quick  succession  of 
diverse  .ind  violent  impressions  has  confused  the  scheme  oC 
hterature.  Literature  suffers  likewise  from  the  oompetition 
of  the  new.spaper  press,  and  as  the  pccea  has  multiplied  it  haft 
tiowa  Icia  biciaiy.  The  divenitiei  of  awden  iataiaMa.  tbe 
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I  iov  dw  ow  Jmk  lirai 
aitbt  visitr  mom  ■»  toaMUaici,  wad  'U  cnaoi  be  dMrixed 
that  Utentwe  will  contimw  to  accammodate  loelf  to  new 

COni!:M';iiis.  (J-  K.) 

LITERNUM.  an  ancient  town  of  Camrania,  Italy,  on  the 
low  sandy  coast  Ixt  ween  Cumac  and  iho  nrouth  of  the  Volturnua. 
It  was  protably  once  dependent  on  Cumae.  In  194  B  C.  it 
bcc.ime  3  Roman  colony  It  is  mainly  famous  .is  the  rcsulcni  r 
of  the  cfHer  Scipio,  who  withdrew  from  Rome  and  died  here. 
His  lunio  and  vilk  are  described  by  Seneca.  Augustu*  if  said 
to  have  conducted  here  a  coiooy  of  veterans,'  but  the  place  never 
tmd  any  great  impoirtaiioe,  aad  the  lasoons  behind  it  made  it 
wilmlihy,  UmmkIi  the  c—liHliuu  «(  Um  V» 

Wiat  in  the  8th  century.  No  remains  an  vUtlit, 
See  J.  Beloeb.  Campanien.  ed  !!  (Bredao.  lS90),S77> 
UTHGOW.  WILLIAM  (158?-?  1650),  ScottUh  travxHer  and 
writer,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Lanark.  He  was  caught  in 
a  love-adventure,  mutilated  of  his  ears  by  the  brothers  of  the 
lady  (hence  the  tobriquct  "  Cut -lugged  Willie  "),  and  forced 
to  leave  Scotland.  For  nineteen  years  he  travelled,  mostly  on 
foot,  thnragh  Earape,  the  Levant,  Egypt  and  northern  Africa, 
covering,  aucmdlBt  to  Us  estimate,  over  j6,ooo  m.  The  story 


maf  be  dram  Utm  Tk§  TMoB  Ditconrst  9j 
«r  eirf  ftMtM  Pmpimlima  •/  lomg 


turn  Ymm  (London,  1614;  foBer  edition,  t<j*,  he.);  A  Tnm 
ttid  BxferimenlatI  Discourte  upon  Ike  last  siege  of  Breda  (London, 

:^r.i!  a  similar  book  givirvR  an  aicount  of  the  sir^e  of 
Ncwcaitlc  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (Fdinb'irKh,  1645). 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Prrsenl  Sunritk  of  London  (I^r.dun,  jtm) 
He  left  six  poems,  written  between  1618  and  1640  (reprinted 
by  Maidment,  f:dinl)urgh,  1863).  Of  thrse"  Scotland's  Welcome 
to  King  Charles,  i6}3  "  bu  considerable  antiquarian  interest. 
His  writing  has  no  VMOKf  Mrft;  bit  fts  taumMi$  ancate 
•tyle  dceerva  ODtiee 

The  beat  seeoant  of  Ulhioarand  hb  works  i*  by  F.  Hindc*  Croome 
in  tb«  iHti.  Nat.  Biog.  The  phot  entitled  SeoUani's  Pararnetu  to 
Ki»t  CharUt  II.  (IMO).  aacnbad  to  him  in  the  catalogue  of  tlM 
f,  Edanfawglkt 


Uixuyi 


from  internal  evidence,  be 


w,  m  ivwa  of  Oook  coiinhr.  Htm  Seotli  Watai*  Aus- 
tial!n,96n.WJ«W.«fSydaeybyfdL  Vop.  (1901)  fsM.  The 
town  is  situated  at  an  ahhude  of  jooe  ft,  la  •  vaJIcy  of  the 

Blue  Mountains.  It  has  pottery  and  terra-cotu  works,  breweries, 
a  twrcd  factory,  iron  works,  saw-milL-i,  soap-works  and  brick- 
fields. Coal,  kerosene  shaic,  iron  ore  and  building  stone  are 
found  in  the  district. 

UTHIUM  [symbol  Li,  atomic  weight  7  00  (0->i6)],  an  alkali 
PMtal,  discovered  in  1817  by  J.  A  Arfvedson  (Ann.  ekim.  pkys. 
ao^p.  82).  It  is  only  foimd  ia  combination,  and  is  a  constituent 
«(  the  minetab  peUdlta^  tiifihyliae,  spodumene  and  lepldolite 
<ir  lithia  mica.  It  occurs  fai  smaO  quantities  in  sea,  river  and 
jpriag  water,  and  b  abo  widely  but  very  sparingly  distributed 
tlM^^&Ql  tka  vHMaUe  nwyt^m-  ii  aiajr  be  obtebwd  (In 
lh«  form  ef  lli  dtaMe)  by  f ofaig  bpMaUte  «fth  A  arfiMM  «f 
barium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  and  poMMim  sd|iliate  (L. 
Troost,  Comptfj  rtndus,  1856,  4.3,  p  Oil)-  The  lUwd  mass 
separates  i.nm  two  layers,  the  upper  of  whith  contains  a  mixture 
of  potasiium  .ind  lithium  sulphates;  this  is  lixiviated  with 
water  and  converted  into  the  mixed  chlorides  by  adding  barium 
chloride,  the  solution  evaporated  and  the  lithium  chlomlc 
■iCracted  by  a  niiature  of  dry  alcohol  and  ether.  THr  mnal 
■My  be  obtained  by  beatioig'dry  lithium  hydroxide  with  mag- 
Bcaium  (H.  N.  Warren, Ctai.ilfflM,  1896,  74.  P  6).  L.  Rahlen- 
My-  Cilrflt.,  3,  p.  601)  obtained  it  by  electrol}-sinR 
tb*  cMotUa  fa  pyridine  aahitiiM,  a  carbon  anode  and  an  iron 
St  platiniMi  catbode  being  nesd.  (X  RaS  and  O.  Jehaaaaen 
(Zesl.  dtkmditm-,  1906.  5$,  p.  $37)  electwlyae  a  nbtm  of 
Imnxiide  and  chloride  whi^  melts  at  5;o*.    It  is  a  soft,  silvery- 

<  Mommten  in  C./X.  K.  343  does  not  accept  this  •taicmcni,  but 

an  iniurriptioalanedbi iWieeeinBab, 

JtVl  i*» 


gtMltybo'SVkMlliaBlttttitif  C  ltb«mi«tt!|prfitaite 
air,  mi  Wnm  atwily  beated  fai  an  ataiospbae  el  idtro- 
gen  it  terms  Mltmi  nitiidab  UJH.  It  decoaipaacB  water  at 
ordinary  ten^NHAVe^  Mwiliq(  IgidNpIt  IBd  knikc  lilMn» 

hydroxide. 

Lithium  kydridf,  Lill,  obtained  by  hratingtho  nn-t.i!  in  .t  rnrn  nt 
of  hvdrxwren  at  a  red  heat,  or  by  healing  the  metal  with  ethylene  to 
700*  C.  (M.  Cunts,  Comffet  remdmt,  18^.  i»,  p.  344;  ist,  p.  1273). 
IS  a  wUm  solid  which  inflame*  when  bcnied  in  cblorfne.  VVlu 
alcohol  it  forms  lithium  ethylate,  LtOCtHt.  with  liberation  of 
hydra«e&.  LtMmm  nide,  LiiO,  it  obuincd  by  burning  the  metal 
in  oxyjfcn.  or  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate.  It  ii  a  white  powder  which 
reailiiv  duvilvn  in  water  to  form  the  kydrosHe,  UOH.  which  is 
alio  ubiained  by  botlin,:  the  carbonate  with  milk  of  lime  It  forms  a 
white  caustic  majs,  resembling  sodium  hydroxide  in  appearjorc. 
It  absortM  carbon  dioxide,  but  u  not  deliaucarent.  Litktum  iUondt 
LiCI.  prepared  by  h«-aiiivK  the  metal  in  chlorine,  or  by  disiolving  the 
oxide  or  cart>onaie  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  eaoeedingiy  deiiqucsccnt, 
mt'lts  below  a  rni  hi  at,  and  is  vcfy_  soluble  in  alcohol.  LUkitm 
carboKdie,  l  ijC Oj.  (.tininiii  a»  a  white  arnorphou*  prccipitatfc  by 
adding  lodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride.  Is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Lttktmm  pkotpkale,  LiiPO,,  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  j^ihoaphate  to  a  soluble  litluttm  salt  in  the  praenoe  of 
■ndiimi  hjdlriiiiili  ii  iliiiint  iiisnhihhi  in  asWf.  MMeeieasaMM'HB^ 
LiNHi.  is  obtained  by  paiainK  ammonia  gas  ever  atniBm.  the  product 
hi-inK  h<-atiM  to  70*  C,  in  ortior  to  expel  any  cxccm  of  ammonia,  ft 
turns  bruwn-rcd  on  expo*urc  to  air.  and  i»  iiifl.imm.ililo  It  ii 
di-compowd  liy  water  pv<i!vinK  hydrogen,  and  when  heated  in  vmuo 
at  5,r/-(>^i~  (  .  ii  ^i^<^  liiliiiir-.t  and  ammonia.  With  ammonia  KilutK>n 
it  give*  hydrogen  and  ItUnamuU,  LiNlli  (II.  Motssan,  $(nd.,  iKyel, 
IST.  p.  6^0.  JMkitnH  tarhidt,  LitCi,  obtaitKd  by  heating  lithium 
caraOMtC  and  cartxm  in  the  electric  furnace,  forms  a  transparent 
crystalline  oiaasof  specific  gravity  l-6s,  and  i»  rc.idily  defompovjd 
by  coki  water  giving  acetylene  (H.  M.ir^^ii:.  i^iJ  ,  ishj.  i.^.>,  i>  yji). 

Lithium  is  detected  by  the  faitit  yellow  line  of  wavc-lenjjtn  6104, 
and  the  brichi  red  liite  of  wave-length  6708,  shown  in  its  flame 
spectrum.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  sodium  and  potassium  by 
the  sparing  solubility  of  its  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  atomie 
weight  ol  Uthium  was  determined  by  J.  S.  bta*  from  the  analysis  of 
the  ihloriilc,  and  also  liy  ronvcrsion  of  the  chloride  into  the  nitrate, 
the  value  obtami'd  W'wv^  7-0.I       =■  16). 

The  preparations  of  hthium  used  in  medicine  are:  Lilkii  Carbonit, 
dose  3  to  s  grv:  Ltiksi  Ciltai,  dose  s  to  10  grs.;  and  JLiMri  Olru 
ijerveiuns,  a  mixture  of  citric  acid,  lithium  citrate,  urtaric  acid  and 
sodium  bicarbonate,  dose  fo  to  130  grs.  Lithium  salts  render  the 
urine  alkaline  and  are  in  virtue  of  their  action  diuretic.  They  are 
nitirh  [irfAcribcd  for  acute  or  chronic  gout,  and  a»  a  solvent  to  uric 
.n.  id  c  il  uli  or  gravel,  but  their  action  as  a  lol^xmt  of  uric  acid  has 
l>een  certainly  overrated,  a*  it  has  Uien  »fiown  that  the  addition  of 
medicinal  doses  of  lithium  to  the  btood  scrum  dw-s  not  increase  the 
solubility  of  uric  acid  In  it.  in  concentrated  or  large  doses  Uthiun 
sahs  cause  vomiting  and  diatflMsa,  das  to  a  jMiia  saisiith  am  ep 
by  their  action.  la  Hwdidnrt  ase  tbsy  shoaia  tbsiwf om  be  ehmya 
freely  diluted. 

UTHOORAPHY  (Cr.  Xi^ot,  a  stone,  and  i(>&<t>*iv,  to  Write), 
the  prt'ri<,s  of  drawing  ur  laying  down  a  design  or  transfer, 
on  a  s()ecially  prepared  stone  or  other  suitable  surf.ice,  in  such 
a  way  that  impression?,  may  h<-  t,iki.  n  t I'.k.ri.l ron,  1  hcpniuiplc 
on  which  lithography  is  b.wd  is  the  antagonism  of  grease  and 
water.  A  chemically  pure  surface  having  been  secured  on  some 
subsuum  (hat  has  an  cqjital  afinitjr  far  betJl  grease  and  water, 
in  a  Mlbod  hereafter  M  bt  tlMcm«i»  Ibt  PBt»  Iwiwdtd  W 

aad  the  mi 


the  portion  that  b  WMt  MhM  lb*  ffcase  and  that  in  ' 
afltnity  for  grease  hat  bee*  Ml  1^  tesdily  accepts  it;  and  fmoi 
the  surface  thus  treated  it  will  be  seen  thai  it  is  in  easy  thing 
to  ■iccure  an  impression  on  paper  or  other  material  by  applying 
suitable  prcs-iiirc. 

The  inventor  of  lit liocr<iphy  was  Alois  Sencfcldrr  ('i77l-ifi.?4); 
and  it  is  rem.irkablc  h.'i.U  a  Rrip  )i<-  at  hik  i  -.rcrr.. ,!  '.o  Rct  of  his 
invention,  for  whereas  the  invention  of  priming  seems  almost 
a  matter  of  evolution,  lithography  seems  10  come  upon  the  scene 
fuUy  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  so  that  i*  would  lv^  a  bold 
craftsman  at  the  present  day  who  would  a:i  rm  c  lie  knew 
more  «C  the  piiadplw  MMkityinf  fab  trade  than  SencfeUcr 
(rt.)  m  wtiblit  thifty  yemel  b»  Iwwiito.  Ofcoanepwctiee 
has  led  to  deiterfly,  and  the  pm  y^km^  tnde  has  induced 
many  mechanical  improvemcnu  a«d  te>IMMsbl<<be  prindpiee 
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bave  bctn  allowed  to  (tli  into  desuetude  and  would  wcil  cepay 
lome  experinsenully  disposed  person  lo  revive. 

Lithography  may  be  divided  into  two  main  bfutcbes — 
that  which  is  drawn  iviih  a  grr.^sy  crayon  (niber  iiloficany 
called  "  chalk  ")  on  a  trained  iiooe,  and  thai  which  is  drawn 
to  "  ink  "  m  a  polidiM  stooe.  Whatever  n*y  be  th«aighi  in 
iMHd  to  the  original  work  «i  ih*  miito  «f  «iaiioiiB  comum 
wSa  have  owi  Vibography  a  aMaBi  of  cnwwii,  tbetc 
can  be  Utile  doubt  that  in  the  former  method  the  F.ngllih  p«» 
fessed  Uthofnpher  haa  always  held  the  pre-cmbMiiee,  while 
Frcnrh,  Genoatt  add  Ancdcu  artiitt  hav«  ampawed  tkeai  in 

the  Uucr. 

Chalk  lithography  subdivides  it&clf  into  work  in  which  the 
black  predominate,  although  it  may  be  supported  hy  5  or  6 
(hades  o(  modified  colour— this  branch  is  known  .is  "  bbck 
and  tint "  work— and  that  ia  whkh  the  black  is  only  used 
lacdfy  Bke  any  other  eelour>  Flnqucntly  this  latter  dasa  of 
mmk  will  nqtdn  a  doom  «r  moic  celoun,  whik  wim  of  the 
incft  ctamplea  have  had  aome  tmmty  M  tUity  ttooca  employed 
to  tbeia.  Woik  of  ibfe  deKi^pUon  k  kaewo  u  diiemo4ithe' 
Craphy.  Each  cObnr  mioin*  a  M|Miatc  atones  aad  week  of 
the  highest  quality  may  want  two  or  three  blues  with  yellows, 
reds,  greys  and  browns  in  proportion,  if  it  is  desired  lo  secure 
a  rtsult  that  is  an  approiiinatc  rendering  of  the  original  painting 
Of  drawing.  1  he  question  may  perhaps  bt  asked:  "  U  the  well- 
known  three  colour  progress"  (sec  rnotLss)  "can  give  the  full 
result  of  the  artist's  palette,  why  ihi>uM  it  take  so  many  more 
colours  in  lithography  lo  secure  the  same  result  ?"  The  answer 
is  that  the  stone  practically  gives  but  three  gradations — the 
solid,  the  hatf  tint  and  the  qoancr  tint,  so  that  the  combination 
ni  three  very  carefully  prepared  SlOTtcs  will  give  a  very  limited 
annbcr  of  combinations,  whik  a  Badctateailjattle  of  the  shades 
an  a  toned  Uack  woahl  ha  aix}  ao  that  a  vaiy  Anpk  aHUha* 
OMtical  probtcatwOI  thaw  the  IhrfTcalcrniiinberaftoiiiiMnatieai 
that  the  three  blocks  will  give.  Beyond  Ibis,  the  chrano- 
liibographer  has  to  eserdsc  very  great  powers  of  colour  analy^; 
but  the  human  mind  is  quite  unable  to  settle  ofThand  the  exact 
proportion  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  mccssiary  to  produce  some 
particular  class  say  of  grey,  and  this  the  camera  with  (he  aid 
ui  tolour  fillets  does  with  almost  perfect  precision. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  lithography  has  these 
Strong  points  (1)  its  utility  for  small  editions  on  account  of 
its,  at  present,  smaller  priaie  cost;  {t)  its  suitability  for  subjects 
a(  large  sice,  (j)  its  superiority  for  subjects  with  outUncs.  for 
ht  such  cases  the  outline  can  be  done  in  one  cdour,  whereas  to 
aecttie  this  effect  by  the  adayxiufe  ol  the  three  ooloaia  requires 
HMfvelhMsly  good  ntbtraUaitf  tho  abenwe  «f  wiUk  ^nald 
produce  a  very  larf;e  propOTtkm  «(  "  waeia  "  «r  laiihy  oefiiesi 
U)  capacity  (or  printing  on  almost  any  paper,  whcnreas,  at  the 

lime  of  writing,  the  tri>COlour  pro:.":-,  ii-  .lUn.i.,;  tr.lirri;,  li.ililtd 

to  printing  on  coated  papers  that  ate  .ciy  aLj.v>  auC  loi  wry 
aoduring 

With  regard  to  the  two  branches  o(  chalk,  lithopaphy.  the 
iitins  that  riuiir.alncd  the  English  supremacy  fur  black  and 
unt  work  in  khu  c^aily  days  were  Hulcmandcl,  Day  and  Haghc 
and  Maclure,  while  the  best  chromo-lithographic  work  in  the 
same  period  was  doM  by  Vincent  Brooks,  the  hrotbeis  Haohart, 
Thomas  Kcll  and  F,  KeO.  In  referaaw  |>  the  parsoQal  work 
ef  ji*a<ciKd  lithoenphert  dUiring  the  ea»t  perM.  the  oaaNi 
ef  Laob  Haghe.  J.  D.  iiMding.  J.  Umdtmm,  C  Battgaict,  U 
Chemar.  WUIiam  Smpeos.  R.  J.  Lane,  J.  H.  Lynch,  A.  Macluw 
and  Rimanoicy  stand  for  black  and  tint  work:  while  in  chromo> 
lithography  J  M  Carriek.  C.  Risdon,  William  Hunney,  W. 
LonK,  Samuel  Hod.ion.  Edwin  Bui  kman  and  J.  Lew  is  have  l>een 
conspicuous  among  those  who  have  maintained  the  standard 
«{  their  craft,  in  the  foregoing  list  will  be  rccognucd  the  aamcs 
of  several  who  have  had  admirable  works  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Aiademy  and  other  exhibitions:  Mr  Lane,  who  exhibited 
lithographs  from  1824  to  1871,  was  for  many  years  the  doyen  of 
Sthaipaphea,  and  Iha  only  one  of  their  number  to  attain  aca- 
demic nuik.lHitt]meh  and  John  Cardwell  Bacon  «m  Me  pupils, 
aod  Bacon*i  mo,  ika  paioicr  Joho  H.  F.  tBacon»  wa«  aiatteA 


to  the  Royai  Ac&demy  in  19OJ.  In  the  tir^t  decade  of  the  loih 
century  the  number  of  firms  doing  high-class  work,  and  the 
artists  who  aided  ihein  in  doing  it,  wece  oaoie  oumcrous  thaa 
ever,  and  scarcely  less  able,  but  it  woaU  be  eMaiie  the  pfceeM 
purpose  to  dlllerentiaie  between  them. 

The  raisom  if' Are  of  "stipple"  work  It  llaxifodly  fM  t«- 
tnMfMiiii(  wltlwat  aeiiDM  tan  of  ftmBty,  te  It  ***  tunif 
becMilffodedthatiibaaaitlitlcBatbeiMtlmda  )eM  dtimftcd 
Retransferring  is  the  process  of  pulling  imprcasioos  from  the 
original  stones  with  a  view  to  making  up  a  large  sheet  of  one 
or  r.i n  small  subjects,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  prMU  j  vr.y 
large  nunil>cr  without  deterioration  of  the  original  or  matrn 
sionc.  The  higher  class  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  in 
France,  (Germany  and  the  United  Stales,  where  lor  many  years 
superiority  has  been  shown  it>  regard  to  the  excellence  and 
rapidity  of  reuan&ferring.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  box  tops  and  Christ  noas  cards  00  the  EagMt 
market  were  so  largely  done  abroad  until  quite  receat  tfancs. 
Tbe  work  of  producing  even  a  small  face  in  the  finest  hand  stipple 
ia  a  IcnfU^  aod  t  Tifftrfr„  and  the  Fr^Kth  cntftanao  hsa 
addooi  dwWB  the  patience  naoenaiy  far  tUs  wwk,  but  linec 
the  American  invention  known  as  Ben  Day's  shading  mcdiuin 
was  introduced  into  England  the  trade  has  largely  taken  it  up, 
and  thereby  much  of  the  tcJium  has  been  avoided,  so  that  it 
has  been  found  possible  by  its  means  to  introduce  a  freedom 
into  s'.ipplc  work  that  had  not  before  been  found  p:i5sif)lc,  and 
a  very  much  belter  class  of  work  has  stacc  been  produced  la 
this  deparlmcnl. 

About  the  ytit  1S6S  grained  paper  wat  invented  by  Madure, 
Macdonald  &  Co.  ThisraethodcofMiiutnioiprcssing  on  ordinary 
Scotch  trantlcr  at  other' tuiuble  paper  a  grain  cloacly  aihed  to 
ttef  of  the  Kthegiaphae  atone.  1 1  appears  to  have  hee«  father  ei 
inprnvencM  tta»aneiriavcatian,fordia«rinf  peporamioivi 
canvas  had  been  eeatcdpieeleariy  with  a  material  thai  adhend 
to  a  stone  and  left  on  the  stone  the  greasy  drawing  that  had  been 
placed  thereon;  but  still  from  this  to  the  beautifully  prepared 
paper  that  was  placed  on  I  he  market  by  the  firm  of  which  the 
late  Andrew  Mat^lurc  was  the  head  was  a  grrat  advance,  aad 
althouKh  ihe  first  iL>.e  was  by  the  ordinary  craftsman  it  was  not 
long  before  artists  of  eminence  saw  that  a  new  a nd  e«nveflir«t 
mode  of  expression  was  opened  up  lo  them 

On  tbe  hm.  introduction  ei  lithography  the  artists  of  every 
nation  hasteoed  10  avail  themselves  of  it.  but  aooh  the  cumbrous 
character  a(  the  stone,  and  the  fact  that  thdr  subjecu  had  to  be 
drawn  hackmrds  in  order  that  they  might  appear  correctly  on 
ilii  pepM.  wini  ihi— ihfiraiwtiii  hnee anal. amlli  aainidi  nina 
the  prised  pepet  eyalcat  ana  pcrCcctadt  by  whkh  they  oeeM 
make  their  dfasrinfi  ia  the  comfort  of  their  atadios  without 
versing,  that  any  serious  revival  took  plact.  Although  etccUcot 
work  on  grainet!  pii  ■'  :  '  '  been  done  by  ,Aiidrew'  M,Hlutc, 
Rimsrvotcy .  John  Ca.  lv  liacon.  Rudofsky  and  other  ctaits- 
men,  the  credit  for  its  furtherance  among  arlists  must  be  ci\en 
to  Thomas  Way  and  his  son  T.  R  U  .iy,  who  did  much  vaiuabte 
pioneer  work  in  this  direvtion.  The  adhesion  of  such  artists  of 
eminence  as  Wtusiicr.  Legros.  Frank  Short,  Charles  Shannon. 
Fantin  Latour,  William  Strang,  Will  Itothensttin,  Hetbcfl 
Railtoo  and  Joseph  Pennell.  did  not  a  little  to  uitliUN«Taphy  ia 
icsisiing  the  encroachments  of  other  methods  iato  what  may 
stiM  beaaBwdwediinphrw  Aaa  means  of  wpeediidag  rlecia 
winch  00  amiet  wndd  otlmtwiMi  get  by  pcneB  ar  ci^wi.  It 
teamias  entirely  uaequallcd,  and  it  is  of  obvious  advantage  to 
art  thet  twenty-five  or  fifty  copies  of  an  original  work  should 
exist,  which,  without  the  ai<l  of  lithography,  might  have  only  bicn 
rcprcscnicd  by  a  single  sketch,  perhaps  stowed  sway  among  the 
possessions  ol  one  pri   11    .  i-cior. 

In  regard  to  gmined  (xaper  work,  undue  stress  has  often  been 
placed  upon  the  rap;d  deterioration  of  the  stone,  some  com  end;  ng 
that  only  a  few  doaen  firsKlaSs  proofs  can  be  taken;  this  has 
led  to  the  feeling  that  it  It  onsnilcd  to  book  illustration,  aisd 
damage  baa  been  done  to  the  trade  of  Kihagwidy  Ihwrtiy. 
It  may  be  mcntiooed  that  quite  ttceal^  about  lOO  aatDJ&bo> 

Cmpha  in  Uack  had  thiaa  caiemnk  Ihe  CMifabied  m4l  flt  Mr  o«l 
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Mn  nMcrf  Raflton,  have  been  tmttcd  by  tilt  Ektrta  qnum 

6(  ctchimt  described  below,  and  althoogli  u  biimlound  Ibss 
«(  qmliljr  may  h»vt  uitMi,  nidi  as  occun  wbca  •  copper 
■tcMm  k  Mad  hiBti,  MM  MOO  10  9000  copies  «m  pnalad 
withcut  fun  her  deterioration,  and  an  edition  of  vignetted 

sketches  was  secured,  far  fn  advance  of  anyihinR  that  coutd 
ha\c  been  attained  from  the  u-  n:.!  -,-rri  r.  nr  !,  i!f  ]■'■.■<  ]..-,. 

GruincJ  paper  is  much  used  in  the  orilin.uy  liifiogra|ihjc  siuUio 
for  work  sinh  .is  the  hill  shading  of  maps  th.ii  cm  be  done  without 
much  working  up.  but  the  velvety  effects  ilut  in  I  he  hand*  of 
Louis  Haghc  and  his  contemporaries  were  so  conspicuous,  cannot 
be  aecured  by  tfait  mctbod .  The  effects  referred  to  were  obi  j  i  iicd 
kgpaiuchpaiieMmllof  a  "  iinier,"wbopractic^ylairl  a  ground 

on  irhkb  tbo  MIC  cipcriwicrd  and  aitiak  cnfismaa  did  his 
wotk  tilhtf  br<B«giwtOfCMttiiatioB  Wbmiutridi  blacks 
«» iMoMIr  MtiMb  «M  do  wril  10  nad  tho  M««  00  the  "  aqua- 
dM'*  uid  '•iMMk"  mtdmm  dMnibtd  by  SneMder  in  hn 
wTii  known  unite,  aad  aftcmudi  iMKUwd  wib  fiMt  iktt  by 
Hulcmandel 

Liihogr.iphy  is  of  great  service  in  cducatton.il  maitcrs,  as 
its  11*0  for  iliagranns,  wall  pictures  and  majn  »s  very  general, 
nor  <Ioti.  ti  c  inilucncc  end  with  schooldajs,  for  in  the  form  of 
pictures  n<  .i  modi-rate  price  it  lirings  art  into  homes  and  lives 
that  in  <  i|  H ^1 I ng,  An6  even  in  the  form  of  posters  on  the 
aMicb-abuscd  hoardings  doci  foncUiiag  for  ibMe  «lio  have 
to  spend  nach'  of  thnr  thne  In  tbe  fficrtaof  gmi  cmei 

Accordiog  to  dw  MMua  of  1901,  paoffe  b  tbo  Vnltcd 
Kingdom  fouBd  tbdr  Oeoipotiott  nHUtt  the  trade,  while  acntrd- 
ing  10  a  Horrtc  Office  return  (1006),  »o,j67  persons  other  than 
Ulhographic  printers  were  employed  by  the  firms  cirrying  on  the 
business.  As  it  may  l>c  assumed  th.it  an  cfiual  nuniLier  arc 
employed  in  France,  Germany,  the  I'nitcd  -Stases  of  .Xm^rica 
an'!  ihr  worl.i  at  l^irge,  it  is  clear  that  a  vast  industrial  army 
is  cinployril  in  a  trade  that,  like  letterpress  printing,  has  a  very 
bcncfiii.il  iniUu  ni  c  upon  those  engaged  in  it 

TaekHkal  Drtails. — The  following  dcacriptioa  of  the  various 
— tbadi  of  lithography  it  s«cb  as  may  be  considcTtd  4f  lotetcst 
to  tbt  fBocnl  nadcr,  but  the  leifpiH  ttndent  who  wfll  ttqdn 
fBrmtitaa  and  more  pndw  dircaloas  wfn  do  wcB  to  cowoh  OM 
of  the  numerous  te.xt-looki  on  the  subject. 

Stout  and  Slont  SubitUules. — The  quality  of  iitonc  fir»t  used  by 
Alois  Sencfclder,  and  discovertd  by  him  at  the  village  of  Solenhofen 
in  BavMriji.  still  rcnuins  unsurpataed.  This  deposit,  which  covers 
a  very  large  area  and  underlies  t  be  v  itlaers  o(  Solcnbolcn,  MocrB!>hcim 
and  Langenallhcim,  has  often  been  described,  «>Rietiiaes  fpr  inter- 
aifaed  motives,  as  nearly  t  xhauritcil ,  but  a  visit  in  1906  revralril 
thai  the  oiil[  al  -  1  1:  1  1  li  raMc  ai  it  haj  been  iluring  a  (KriixJ  lilt'.e 
short  of  a  century — was  very  unimportant  n  compared  (o  the 
BTcat  ma«  of  carbonaceous  limestone  cxisiin^;  in  ihc  nei);hlx>urlu.«Kl. 
The  strong  point  in  favour  oi  th>»  <ource  of  supply,  in  addition  to  its 
iinrivalloa  ouaitei  ia  the  evenness  o(  its  stratification,  and  the 
Ckc  that  aficr  the  mnoval  of  the  surface  deposits,  which  are  very 
dlia,  the  stones  come  otit  of  large  size,  in  thickness  of  3  to  5  in.,  and 
ihlia  just^  suited  for  litho^raiihic  pur|XMcs  and  needing  onlv  to  be 
wrought  in  the  vertical  dirceti  .>n.  Other  deposit*  of  suitable  ttone 
have  Dccn  found  in  !■  ranee,  Spain,  Ilal>  (".ri<  .  e,  Iju!  transit  and 
tJic  absence  of  suitable  stratification  have  restricted  them  to  little 
nore  tfeaa  kaal  Oie.  Beywd  thii.  fcw  of  the  deposits  other  than  in 
tte  luiyihworannn  oc  SMenhofen  have  been  of  the  exact  degree  of 
density  neceetaiy.and  the  heavier  varietlcadDaot  noeira  the  grease 
with  sumcinit  readiness.  The  desire  to  find  other  aonreet  of  supply 
ha>  been  stimulated  by  the  s«xi.^l  conditions  existing  in  soutlicm 
Bavaria,  for  the  riuarnes  are  largely  owned  by  peasant  proprietors, 
who  have  very  wclt-dcfiiKd  busincM  habits  of  llieir  own  which  make 
tranMC(ion«  atfhcult.  Among  other  things,  they  will  seldom  supply 
the  highest  grades  and  the  largest  siscs  to  those  who  will  not  take 
their  peopoitM»«f  iaaw  qmlicy  aadaawliev  oiseaj  and  this,  in  view 
of  tbe  very  expeniwe  tratnit  itom  the  Kfcbe  to  Rotterdam,  with  a 
nil  way  journey  at  one  end  and  aeM  jeoiMirat  the  other,  ia  a  souroe 
«l  difficulty  to  the  importer  in  other  MiHiMMa. 

The  carficst  substitute  for  lithographic  stone  was  zinc,  which  has 
been  r.'^-'i  from  early  days  and  is  now  more  in  drnt.ind  lhan  ever; 
it  requires  very  careful  printing  as  the  KrcaM:  only  penetrates  the 
oantcrial  to  a  vcnr  aliglit  extent,  and  the  same  must  be  said  in  rr^rd 
to  the  water.  From  this  caase,  when  not  >"  experienced  hands, 
IMnb  ia  iileely  to  arise: jaad  whan  has  occurred,  remedial 
aialWrillf  are  much  more  dimMtt  tiaa  WKb  etones.  When  put  away 
far  etoraK*^'  ^  'Iry  place  is  very  eMential.  as  mrrrxion  is  easily  -^-i  up. 
At  first  the  plate*  wtre  quite  thick, and  alintr.t  inx  jiiabls  ^laincd  by 
a  aioc  "  muUer  "  and  acid;  now  a  bath  ol  acid  is  moire  generally 


u«h|,  anri  the  operation  is  known  aa"  fttmn,"  wbSt  thatdbMaaM 

()uiie  tiuii,  ut'.itii  renders  them  MttaMeSe  facarioig  luaad  tha 

cylinders  of  rotary  machine*. 

Se  Am-  we  haw  been  deatint  with  pUm  ainc.  but  vanatioiu  are 
eaaaid.  aidier  by  the  eaidbaiion  of  the  surfaoe  or  by  coating  the  pinw 
with  a  composition  dpeily  allied  ro  bthogripliK  etat  and  applied  at 
a  form  of  teffli.«ihMmi  This  rlaas  of  plat*  WM  ifM  invented  by 
Mi  >if»  C  A  K,  Layfon,  and  a  modification  »as  invented  by  Messrs 
Wiz.laii;!  N.'ur'i.i.  n  .il  li  ipJn;,  »  ho  l)rou^;ht  us  u«e  to  a  high  pitch 
III  |«-rf.-i  1  tor  tran<-l'Tn  i|  »> .rk  such  a.s  t  hi isi  nia»  cards  A  treat- 
rru  nt  irm  plal<-s  |j\  <  \|Hi>^iii((  them  to  a  h  i^h  icmi  eranjre  l  as 
avi  iiity  ijccn  oatenicd.  aiui  has  had  tome  measure  at  succcu,  while 
the  (barber  ynating  plate,  wMch  »  |wrih  elli  a  abcet  of  aiac  eo 
t  rraied  aa  toeecai*  greatn-  porosity  aodflMdMI  Mm  oafaibation,  is 
rapidly  areomg  a  good  position  as  a  stawe  tubatitiMe. 

PrtparalioH  of  the  Stone t  —In  this  department  the  cleanliness  M 
neccssarv  rishi  through  the  lithographic  process  must  be  earrfully 
ot>*er\»-«l,  and  .1  lea.  line  point  is  to  secure  a  \f\  el  surface  and  to  rn-ure 
that  the  front  and  back  of  the  stone  are  Mrictly  paraltii.  ir  that  the 
stonessundthataataf  bath  the  Btnigbt  edge  and  the  rathprrs.  A 
good  plan  toenearaewnncoa  on  the  atmace  is  10  mark  the  front  with 
two  diagonal  lines  of  some  non^greasy  substance  till  the  top  stone 
(which  ihuuM  not  be  loo  small,  and  should  be  conscanily  re\-oH-(tl 
on  the  larger  one)  has  entin  ty  renio\Td  rhrm.  The  application  of 
the  ttrai|{hi  edije  from  time  i  >  time  mil  end  in  w^urini;  the  dcsittd 
flatness,  on  which  so  much  •)(  the  ftiiure  priniinj;  quality  depends. 
The  usual  inc^lliod  is  to  rub  out  with  sxin<l,  and  tfien  rub  with  pumice 
and  polish  with  water  of  Ayr  or  snake  stone.  For  chalk  work,  the 
further  weileaf  miaMHr  Am  to  be  dune  by  (vrohring  a  small  stone 
muller  4«  the  Wtimt  wMk  •arcedin^ly  fine  sand  or  powdemt  glass. 
Many  apphanees  (seme  very  exnensive)  have  been  devised  (or  doing 
the  pnnctpal  part  of  this  work  by  machine — none  more  effeettve 
than  those  mcthiKl«  by  which  a  di«k  of  alKnit  ij  in.  is  kejit  resnKing 
on  a  rwl  atta^hci!  to  the  c.-iliitj;.  gunff!  lis  h  iri<l  omt  all  (virts  nf  the 
stone,  but  for  large  surfaces  the  ceilintf  needs  to  be  rather  high  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  hmg  expanding  rod  reaehing  the  surface  at  a  moderate 
angle  When  this  machine  is  fitted  with  friction  disk  driving,  vrry 
wide  variations  of  speed  are  posaiblc.  and  the  machine  can  be  cjriveil 
so  slowly  and  ex-enly  as  to  secure  a  very  fair  (but  not  first  chsu 
ijrain.  in  addition  to  Sfieedy  rubbing  out.  vihirh  the  chief  aim  of 
the  apparatus. 

Prr^nnia  Suhjttt  in  Chalk  or  Chcik  -kJ  Ti<:!<  —This  branrhof 
work  IS  much  K'tm  in  demand  than  l- nini -I',-.  A  ^-:ri  y  -tone  hasinc 
been  selected  and  finely  grained  with  sand  or  ixiwdered  gUss  pawed 
through  a  siesT  of  80  to  iio  meshes  to  the  Hntail  inch,  and  tfiO artist 
having  made  his  tracing,  thb  tracing  b  icmicd  opon  the  stone  witb 
tbe  Interpositbn  of  a  piece  of  paper  coeted  with  icd  chalk,  and  tbe 
chalk  aide  towards  the  snrfnee:  the  lines  on  the  tracing  arc  then  gone 
over  with  a  trarinj;  point,  so  that  a  reproduction  in  rrd  challt  is  left 
upon  the  stcine.  If  will  then  be  desirable  to  secure  a  stcick  of  pointed 
Lemereicr  chalks  of  at  least  two  grades,  hard  and  soft:  the  pointing  it 
a  milter  thatWMaliasciUitjkaut,  and  la  done  by  the  worker  drawing 
a  sharp  pen-kinle  towaiw  Mfll  in  a  slicing  manner  as  though  trying; 
to  put  a  point  upon  a  piece  of  ehre  e  Care  should  be  taken  that  tba 
(ailing  pieces  arc  gathered  intn  a  box,  or  they  may  do  irre^xarablb 
miM  hief  tolhc  work.  The  work  of  outlining  is  done  with  \o  1  nr 
hnr  !  rhal's,  and  until  experience  is  rained  it  will  lie  well  to  dc  p.  nd 
chielly  on  this  grade,  securing  rich  dark  effects  liy  tinting  or  Riiirfj 
over  the  stone  in  various  directions  and  then  finishing  with  litho- 
graphic ink  where  absolute  blacks  arc  required.  This  ink 
(Vanhymbcck's  or  Lx'mercicr's  arc  two  good  makes)  nccib  caicful 
preparation,  the  method  being  to  warm  a  saucer  and  rub  tbe  inir 
dry  upon  it,  then  add  a  littir  distilled  water  and  incorpomewMl  dkB 
finger  It  is  of  great  impirtanrc  not  to  use  any  ink  leRawVVr  tho 
next  day.  but  af^a)'?  to  have  a  fresh  daily  supply. 

When  ihi-  drawinij  ii  tt-.  js  rnmpleted.  it  will  rrquire  what  i^  termed 
etching,  by  which  the  parts  intended  to  receive  the  printing  ink,  and 
already  protected  by  an  «eid<«Kisting  gicaie,  srill  be  left  above  the 
unprotected  iurfaee.  Thtacid and  gum  mfattore  varies  in  accofdance 
with  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  atone.  A 
pattentlv  executed  specimen  will,  for  instance,  stand  more  etchioc 
than  a  Jiasfilv  drawn  one;  while  a  erey  stone  will  require  more  of 
the  nitric  acid  than  a  yello*  one.  This  h  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  that  a  lithographer  has  to  perform.  A  proportion  of  1-5  oarts 
of  acid  to  100  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  cum  arable  will  be  found 
to  be  approximately  what  is  required,  but  the  eurt  proportion  must 
be  settled  by  experience,  a  Safe  course  being  towatch  the  action  that 
occurs  when  a  smalt  qiantity  is  placed  on  the  unuM:d  rnar^^in  of  the 
stone.  Many  put  the  etchinc  mixture  on  with  a  flat  camel-hair 
brush,  which  should  be  of  good  width  to  avoid  streaks.  The  present 
writer's  own  preference  is  to  pour  the  mixture  on  to  the  stone  when  it 
is  in  a  slanting  pi^silion,  or  it  is  p.  iliaps  bcMcr  to  hasc  an  etching 
trough,  a  Nirmig  1ki\  linetl  with  pitch,  with  bearers  at  the  be>ttora  to 
prevent  thr  stone  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  a  hole  through 
which  ihediluted  acid  may  pass  away  for  subsequent  UK.  Theetm- 
ing  b  then  done  with  acid  and  water  pourrd  over  the  stone  while  in  a 
sloping  position,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  a  solution  of  gum 
arabic  complete*  the  preparation.  The  late  Mr  William  Sin:p«in. 
whose  Crimean  lithographs  arc  well  known,  once  stated  at  the 
Society  of  Aru  that  ia  hu  opinwn  Mr  Louis  Haghe's  reptuduction 
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et  Oavid  Rolirft  •  great  picturv  of  "  The  Takinf  of  JeriHalem  "  wm 
dv  mou  impofuai  piece  o(  ch^lk  lithography  ct-cr  executed,  and 
that  Iw  wc8  fwnewfaered  that  it  tmk  i«ko  yean  lo  ewcuie  it.  and 
ifeal  all  the  combined  talent  of  Metsrs  Day  «  Hagkie  %  cttahlishmcnt 
WHUIslucd  in  It*  etching.  Me  stated  that,  notwiihiu.tndint;  e%'ery 
precaution,  it  w.n  undcr-ctcbcd,  and  th.it  ;»{(rr  hall  a  (Jo?cn  im- 
nrt'-iiunv  i  hr  RiiMl  I-CJUIV  and  br  i.'l  i.i  ii.;  y  'I  llic  wort  h.l(i  i!i  iki."-!!/!!. 
Ihis  incident  imlicatcs  tulticienily  the  acnuua  nature  of  this  (urt  of 
the  litlMgnpiMr'a  •eork 

1(  the  chalk  drawing  huM  tew  tUM.  It  wtti  be  occMaary  to  make 
a*  III  ihiMMl  nllwtn  H  lhin  m  niilniii  i  to  be  uied .  in  thit  clati 
of  worfcthcnaiVMfMrBllyonly  two,— one  warm  or  undy  thadr  and 
tlic  other  a  quiet  dIuc. — and  these,  wiih  the  W.ick  ami  ila-  ncuir.il 
colour  secured  by  the  supi-r|Ki>uii)n  <jf  the  two  shailti.  give  .in 
C3u:rltrnl  rrsuti,  oi  which  H^gta-  »  ikkcichi-a  in  Uclifiutn  inay  bv  taken 
■a  a  leading  example 

In  making  fuch  tubiects  suitable  for  pretcnt-day  printing  in  the 
machine,  the  paper  will  rtquira  to  te  of  a  food  '*  fig  "  ^uahty,  free 
from  *be  and  damped  befoee  printinff  To  NOh*  accuracy  of 
ie(itlcr  ih*  paper  mu»t  be  kent  in  a  damp  clolh  lo  prevent  the  edfrcs 
ilrying.  and  oim;r  machines  should  l>e  U'pt  available  for  each  of  llie 
l"inti  that  all  work  printed  in  black  iri  tin-  iDrjrnmg  may  be  com- 
pli  ti <i  ihc  sjnie  night.  In  this  way  1  ir^e  t  t!it  i  in^  in^jht  !«•  prineiMj  of 
MittUe^ar'hkh'^M  at  pncc-i  rendering  the  prints 

PrtpQrimtli^inmi3Sf'ff^^<>*  *l)°>*  purpme  the pracccdines 
wBtbeflMtaMaWMUlhoac  suggested  for  the  black  and  tint  work, 
tet  aw  pcvBrninary  tracing  will  be  done  in  liiho«;raphM?  ink  on 
tncing  transfer  paper  or  scratched  on  eeUiinr,  the  Una  Uln^ 
aubetquenily  ti!l>  il  in  with  ir.iiufor  ink,  and  v^ill  !«•  u»«,-il  a>  a  "  lvi.> ,  ' 
S  guide  stone  that  will  not  be  printed,  and  the  number  of  stones 
■fCKMary  will  probably  be  much  more  munerous.  The  initial  potni 
wiH  be  to  consider  if  the  work  it  to  have  the  edition  printed  from  it. 
Or  whether  it  has  to  be  transferred  after  provinR  and  i>eforc  prim  ing ; 
tenerally  S(>eaking.  Uree  subjects  such  as  dugrains  or  (jo^ters  w  ill  be 
worked  direct,  while  Christmas  cards,  postcards,  handbilU  or  lal'i  U, 
will  be  reptatcd  m.iny  linn  s  nn  larger  MOlte*.  For  the  lorrtn  r  t  l.ivs 
a  much  wider  rantjc  of  mi  ihu.J^  is  possible,  but  many  of  ihtM.'  arc 
difficult  to  tijnder,  and  ihe  il.  ii  i r.i! I m  th.it  ari>e>  m.iUes  it  dc- 
afa'ablc  to  bmit  their  U5c  when  iran^fcrring  is  contemplated-  There- 
fore, chalk-rubbed  lints,  varnish  tint*,  itumnintc,  w a%h,  air  linidia  a(V 
the_  methods  for  original  work,  while  work  thai  has  to  be  tramfencd 
ia  limited  to  ink  work  in  line  or  stipple  on  a  jxjIiiJicd  slone  with  the 
aid  of  "  mediums  "  as  before  described,  and  ink  "  spluttered  "  on  to 
the  stone  from  a  tooth  brush.  It  should  be  mcntionetl  that  work 
doee  on  ^;raiM<  d  paper  is  more  suitable  (or  rciraii>(er  than  ordinary 
chalk  work,  and  so  is  often  very  useful  w  hen  a  chalk  cficct  is  desired 
from  a  polished  auxie.  In  proving,  opaque  cohiur*  will  be  got  on 
first,  ana  it  win  often  be  found  a  good  plan  to  put  the  black  on  early. 
i<>r  it  gi\esa  good  idea  of  how  ihe  work lapracecding, and  the  strength 
of  the  touches  (lor  the  black  should  ^^encrally  be  used  sparinKlyJ  is 
often  pk-asanlly  softened  by  the  semi-opaquc  CMlonr^i  wlm  h  -h  njld 
Come  on  next.  It  is  desirable  lo  (•ull  imiircs-ions  n(  cai  h  col.  mr  on 
thoroughly  white  piifx'r,  and  l«yoiid  lhi»  in  inifjorunt  work  there 
should  be  a  progrcs'-ivc  colour  pattern  that  wiU  show  how  the  work 
kwked  when  two,  three  or  more  colours  were  on.  (or  ihia  may  at  the 

n  has  crept  in.  Mid  ia  i«  i 


ioiah  be  inwiliiaMe  lo  show  where  error 
•went  an  Immcnie  aid  to  the  machine  minder. 

In  n^gan)  to  paper,  a  description  made  of  rag  or  and  r»par»r> 
la  moM  desirable  for  all  work  on  grained  »tonr>.  but  d.r  work  in  ink 
and  consequently  from  polished  atone  a  good  coated  Mper  wilh 
suiricient  "  size  in  il  is  I rcHMtntfy  Altlliliw;  ttb ygf  ■  gtnWilly 
called  "  chramo  "  paper.  ... 

Th«  il  at  the  present  time  very  tittle  encourafemeM  for  the  high 
data  or  chromo-lithopaphy  that  was  so  much  In  evidence  from  1855 
to  1875,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  work  could  be  done  equally 
well  by  the  present-day  craftsmen  if  the  demand  revived,  iietonfing 
to  the  period  mentioned,  distinguished  examples  of  chromo-litho- 
eraphy  are  "  Uluc  Lights,"  afur  Turner,  bv  Carrick,  "  Sp.-»ni<h 
Pe.isanu"  and  the  Lumley  portrait  of  Shakesneare.  by  Risdon; 

ahjcen  Victoria  receiving  the  Ctufda."  by  W.  Bunnry,  after  John 
ben;  and  the  scries  of  chroinoe  after  John  Leech,  produrrd 
mdcr  llw  general  direction  of  Vincent  Orooks,  A  small  proportmn 
Oety  oitlie  Arundel  Society's  prints  were  executed  in  England,  but 
many  rcprixlortions  of  water-colours  after  Birkct  Foster.  Richardvin, 
\Valnwri<ht  and  others  were  executed  by  Samuel  Ho<lvin.  James 
Lewis  and  oshrrs.  Pcrhapa  the  most  consistently  j;o<jd  wrork  of 
modern  time  ,  has  Kxn  tlic  rcproducii'  n  <  !  IVlleKrini's  and  Leslie 
Ward's  drawings  for  I'om/jr  rair.  which  from  1870  to  1906  were 

Sih  n»y  It*  iwptiowg  cmomm  ly  th»  ftm  of  VinceM  Braofa. 
lyftSbiu 

Tnnsftn. — A  very  lance  proportion  of  work  Is  got  on  to  the  stone 
by  transfer,  and  there  U  no  more  important  part  of  the  business 
perh.ips  at  the  present  lime.  When  there  is  so  much  oritjin.il  lithr>- 
gmphy  done  on  Rnincd  papier  Lv  .Trti.is  of  crnmrnrr,  th<-  tr.ins. 
ferring  of  grained  paiier  drawings  is  the  most  important.  The  stone 
most  desirable  for  this  purpose  will  be  neither  a  grey  nor  a  light 
ytUow.  but  one  that  stands  mid-way  between  the  two:  it  •kouklbe 
'  10  as  to  be  quite  fiat  from  acratcbeas  «m 


owned  ao  as  to  be  quite  frs*  trom  •craici 
I'JUMby  bdacindnatay  hsMad  i*  a«  biM  e 


prepared  with  the  necessary  apparatus.   The  methods  that 
limes  prevail  of  pounng  borfini  water  over  the  stone,  heating  with  dig 
Aame  of  an  ordinary  plumber  •  lamp,  or  even  heating  the  wrfaee  Ut 

front  of  a  hre,  are  ineffective  sulMiiiuie*,  lor  the  surface  may  thus 
become  undulv  hot  and  spread  the  work,  and  there  is  no  incicasrd 
len<lenr>  lor  I  lie  thalk  to  enter  into  the  stone  and  thus  give  the  work 
.1  li  ri^  l.ii-  Il  ihrrr  .ire  no  ^ol,ulr^  or  ri-.;isii.tlion  troubles  lo  he 
cunuJcred.  it  is  well  lo  place  the  transfer  in  a  damping  book  till  the 
compoiMion  adheres  firmy  to  the  iingert  btta*  pinnng  it  on  the 
stone,  a  ihoidd  then  be  p«M  ihroujin  imoa.  nttcr  whicn  k  should 
be  damped  on  the  back  and  pulled^  through  several  Unea,  afuf 
this  has  again  been  well  damped  the  paper  will  be  found  to  ped 
e.isilv  off  the  stone,  leu  inc  ihi-  work  .md  Ki-.irly  all  the  composition 
all  iihi_-d,  thn  Ijtlor  •■hnul  I  thrn  l"j  \ery  f;>'ntly  washed  away. 

In  casci  where  the  work  (or  some  reason  must  not  sirctch,  such  as 
the  hills  on  a  map,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  transfer  dry  and 
put  II  on  a  wet  slonc.  but  a  piece  of  ihe  marsm  of  the  paper  should  be 
tested  to  see  that  It  IS  of  a  cUm  ihat  wilt  adher*  to  the  stone  the  hrst 
lime  It  IS  putled  through  Unless  the  adhessM  li  vcey  cowipltw  it 
may  not  l>e  safe  10  pull  it  through  more  than  once.  For  a  snuB 
number  of  copi<.-s  a  very  moderate  "  etch  "  is  <lesirable.  but  for  a  long 
run.  where  llic  obji-cl  is  to  secure  a  good  ediiion  rather  th.m  3  (cw 
tl<yiMl  pri>ifs.  the  liberie  system  ni.iy  be  adopted  Tin-,  in^  hcid 
consists  in  protecting  the  work  with  finely  powdered  mm  and  then 
applyuig  the  flame  «(  M  nndinary  pluawier's  lamp,  iMa  mil  mttt 
the  protecting  medtuM  MMmd  the  Mse  of  each  gum  of  «oili  and 


the  protecting  medtUM  MMmd  the  Mse  _   

allow  of  a  very  vigofou*  **  Ctch  "  being  applied.  As  before  Stated  it  is 
not'unusual  lo  secure  3000  to  jooo  good  copies  in  the  machine  after 

this  treatment,  but  the  rollers,  the  ink  and  the  superinicndcnce 
mii^t  l)e  of  the  best 

When  the  artiM  who  is  not  a  professed  lithographer  desires  to 
make  tints  to  his  work,  a  reversed  offset  on  graiacd  paper  should  be 
made  for  each  colour,  this  is  done  by  pullii^  an  impression  in  the 
usual  way  on  a  hard  piece  of  paper,  and  while  it  is  yet  wet  this  AmM 
lie  faced  with  a  piece  of  grained  paper  and  pulMxl  through  ngrin> 
when  the  grainci!  paper  will  be  found  to  have  received  the  greater 
iFirrion  of  ihc  ink.  this  should  be  immediately  dustetl  with  of?yet 
(Kiudir  of  a  re<l  shade  to  prevent  the  prcase  [lassing  into  the  p-itM-r, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  linii  should  then  be  proceeded  with  in  iKe 
usual  way.  Another  method  of  transfer  work  is  to  pull  imprrssioos 
from  copiior  or  steel  plataa  iii  transfer  ink,  it  is  in  such  way  that 
simple  etchings  like  those  of  Cruikshank,  PhU  and  others  arc  mo« 
duccd,  and  nearly  all  commercial  work  such  as  maps,  bill  heads,  etc., 
are  preparerl  in  the  same  maniser. 


Eievond  this,  much  work  is  done  in  lithngmpWC  Ink  OH  whnt  is 
railid  u  ritmt:  ir.iiwfcr  p.ips-r,  nucll  OS  ^bvihMb  iV'  VIIiIH  (of 


abstracts,  specifications  and  plans. 

VacAiwry.— The  chief  itemsare  the  hand  prenesnnd  the  madiiiies. 
whether  Nat  bed  or  lotary,  the  principal  places  of  manufactorr  being 

Leeds.  Oticy  and  EdintMnpi.  Mfanulatcd  by  Ameriran  eompeTitir>n, 
the  M.tridard  of  escnIleM*  In  the  Unilol  Kingdom  has  btvn  scry 
considcrahlv  raised  of  late  years.  The  rot.iry  machines  have  only 
Iki  n  [»)  ■:',]■•  •■iKc  the  more  fri>i|ufnt  use  of  aluminium  and  xinc,  but 
these  m.iteruls  are  more  suitable  to  rcccisT  transfer  than  (or  the 
general  use  of  an  oflVce,  the  chief  reason  being  that  corrections  oa 
sione  are  more  easily  accomplished  and  more  lasting  when  done. 
Preliminary  work  i*  therefore  fri-(]uenily  done  on  the  scoan  and 
transferred  lo  plates  for  the  machine. 

The  qur»t;..ri  is  vi  rv  frnrineni ly  .i-ke<l  as  to  how  the  niCtilMfy 
resislrait. of  ihe  lour*  i>  v  riin  d;  it  may  Ix!  stated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  amateur  iliai  in  hi  lul  printing  this  is  generally  done  by 
pricking  wjih  a  i>airof  ne»  'II.  <  ihnju^li  printed  marks  present  on  ca  S 
stone  ;but  in  the  machine  this  has  been  done  in  different  «rays,although 
in  quicr  nuhr  days  "  pointing"  nr  "  needling  "  wna  done  even  «ai  nm 
machine  On  modem  machines  thts  reglsTintkiw  depends  iM  the 
accurate  cutting  of  the  erlge  of  the  paper,  of  which  at  least  ont 
corner  must  be  an  absolute  right  anplc.  The  paper  is  then  laid  on  a 
sloping  board  in  surh  a  way  thai  the  longest  of  the  two  true  edges 
gravitates  into  the  gripper  of  the  machine,  the  stops  of  which  mo\-e 
slightly  forward  as  the  gripper  ck>»es;  simtiltaneoosly  what  is  called 
the  "  Side  lay  "  moves  forward  auiomatically  to  a  given  extent,  and 
in  this  way  at  the  critical  moment  the  slicct  is  always  in  the  same 
position  la  IWnrd  te  the  stone.  wUck  hm  already  been  firmly 
secured  m  tmMl IH  the  m.iehine. 

Quite  recetitly  a  new  mcthrKf  has  come  mto  use  ih.it  is  prohaMv 
destined  to  be  a  ^real  aid  lo  i <  r.'.fi  in  its  comixiin-in  »uh  oiHcr 
methods.  Tliis  is  known  as  r,>.l^t  printlni;;  ii  is  more  a  mailer  of 
evolution  lhan  invention,  ,ind  ]irrK-ee<ls  from  the  method  adopted  in 
tin-plate  decoration  so  much  usc<l  for  box-making  and  lasting  forms 
«f  ■diii0mntnt.  It  ce mists  in  bringing  a  sheet  of  rubber  into 
contact  with  tb»  chaiMd  Mnn  aao  then  setting-off  the  impncssiow 
so  obtained  upon  card,  paper,  pegamoid,  cloth  or  other  mnlcrtal. 
the  elastirity  of  (he  rubber  mnlung  it  pouible  to  print  upon  rougb 
surfaces  ih;it  h.is  e  liecn  pres*ious1y  unsuited  to  lithographic  printing. 
Unih  >\  ii  Ind  and  rotary  marhines  ate  available  for  this  system,  the 
killer  being  rrtlricled  to  zinc  or  aluminium  plates,  but  giving  a  high 
speed,  while  the  former  can  use  both  stones  and  metal  plates  and  may 
be  moK  elUctivc  for  the  highest  grade  of^colcw  work]  by  bot^ 
cwsmai  mckinis  tbt  fiiMM  nnaiayad  oam  bwdiain  P'^'WJ 
on  lOHth  aaMTiaM  CHNT  WBntfaal  bin  br  nabaabMacairaaaa 
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tOOMlM)  or  burniihcd  paper*  will  be  available  on  wrfan*  »uch  at  tht 

Thr  loilotting  trratltes  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  tho*t 
in  «t'3rch  of  more  detailed  inloraiation :  A  ComfUit  Cours*  0/  Lilko- 
ir^fihy,  by  AioU  Senefeklcr  (R.  Ackermann,  London,  iSt9);  Tht 
Orammar  of  Luhopof'ky,  by  W.  D.  Richmond  (13th  edition,  E. 
Menken.  London);  licndbook  oj  Luhotraphy,  by  David  Curoraiog 
(Loodoo.  A.  *  C  Stack).  TIm  fim  of  thcw  wttl  only  be  found  in 
tbimUm  of  hnuurtaBBH  iteMiMn  m  iumi  m»  text  books. 

(F.  V.  B.) 

'  UTHOSPHERE  (Gr.  tdBot ,  a  Mat,  aad  w^lpa,  a  sphm), 
the  crust  of  the  earth  turrounding  the  eastll'snieieus.  The  super- 
ficial soil,  a  layer  of  loose  earthy  tt|  tMB  a  few  feet  to  a 
Imt  hundndt  «i  fact  in  ikkknoi,  li«  upM  AMM  «f  luvd 
of  tet  Ift  tUdUM  btt  ivyliV  la 

TliCie  two  hyen  fMm  tM  otboaphcre. 
AD  thi  tcctoi^  movemeDU  of  the  soUd  nucleus  produc«  chaafca 
tn  the  mobile  liihosphere.    Volcanic  and  seismic  activity  is 

manifested,  mounnin.s  are  foliiod,  levels  change,  fresh  surfaces 
Are  exposed  to  denudation,  ero^on  and  depd&ilipn.  The  crust 
b  thus  subject  to  "'■■"HP  "Vff  t'f**l*t  *1»  — m**  Ir— 

permanent  character. 

UTHUANIANS  and  LETTS,  two  kindred  peoples  of  Indo- 
European  origin,  which  inhabit  sevcraJ  western  provinces  ol 
Russia  and  the  norih-eastcrn  parts  of  PoUad  and  Prusaia,  on 
the  sborea  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  the  iiaaina  of  the  NkMm  ud 
«fthcDiiiia.  Large  colonies  of  LitbuaniaB  and  Lank 
hawa  ten  ouhblMd  in  the  Uidt«d  SUM.  Hn  tae 
muaber  aboai  3,500,000^  tt  vbooi  x^saojeao  am  Lettt.  Utile 
it  known  about  tlidr  origin,  and  oolfaing  •boot  tlie  dne  of 
their  appearance  in  the  country  they  now  inhabit.  Ptolemy 
mentions  (iii.  s)  two  clans,  the  Gallndae  and  Sudrin  .vho 
probably  belonged  to  the  western  subdivision  of  this,  rjual 
group,  the  Horussi.ins.  In  the  loth  century  the  Liihuanuns 
were  alrc.uly  known  under  the  name  of  Lilva,  and.  logelhtT  w  Ah 
two  other  Lirjnclii-s  of  ihc  siairc  stem — the  Horussi.ins  .■xnd  [ho 
Letts — they  occupied  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Ualiic  Sea 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Duna,  extending  north-cast  towards  the 
Lake*  Vicni-jiirvi  and  Peipus.  south-east  to  the  watershed 
between  the  afiluents  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea, 
ud  Wttik  to  titt  Bdddie  coom  of  tlM  VIUMln  (Bnit  Ul«nk^ 

a  tnec  hoawMbgrnHlii  trite  JbitoMrtKcBilqr 

•Isewbere. 

Inhabiting  ■  foratcd,  nwnby  coooliy  tko 

been  able  to  maintain  tlnfr  oatioaal  thwwUr,  notwithstancfing 
the  vicissitudes  of  theh'  history.   Thrir  cbirf  priest,  Krhe- 

JCriff  v/i)  fihr  juilKc  of-i!ic  judges),  under  whom  were  seventeen 
classes  of  pritiis  and  tlilers,  worshipped  in  the  forests;  the 
W'aidelois  brought  their  ofrcnnRs  to  the  divinities  at  the  focit 
of  oaks;  even  now,  the  veneration  of  great  oaluis  a  widely 
spread  cuHflH  !■  tk»  vBbpi  of  Ha  llriwrtim,  —JWWBof 
tboLolU. 

Bum  In  the  10th  ontwytheLkhwuilanstero  was  divided  into 
llmo  win  branch(S>-tbe  Bartutfcns  or  Prmtiaiu;  tht  Lent 
(wIm  oB  tkMiselves  Lattit,  whilst  the  name  under  which  they 
aro  Itiiown  In  RMl»clB«rtkl«,l«0^|il^lsm«btaswiiiiloB  «l 
LatviH-t^as,  "iboewdiatiof  LMitah");  uAik» LMmuhnt, 

or  rather  Liluaniant,  Litta  or  IcfirnNfMAal,— tlieic  last  bsfag 

subdivided  into  Lithuanians  proper,  and  ZhmtuF {ZmtA,  Sami^ 
ilium  or  Zemailry),  the  "  Lowlanders  "  To  these  main  branches 
must  be  added  the  }'i;/;yi:55,  or  VtidrJn^':,  a  warlike,  black- 
haired  people  who  inhabited  the  forcsis  .ii  the  u[iptT  trijutaries 
Ol  the  Nicmcn  and  ItuR,  and  the  survivors  oi  whom  arc  eaiily 
^IgllBgHlBhable  as  a  mixture  with  White-Kussians  and  .Mazurs 
In  ggaif  parts  of  Grodno,  I'lotsk,  Lomza  and  Warsaw.  Nestor's 
distinguishes  also  the  Zkemgala,  who  later  became 

 vadir  lb«  Mune  of  Samtallia,  and  in  the  loth  century 

Ibliabftcd  tho  left  tank  of  tbelhma.  Several  autbois  consider 
also  as  Lithuanians  tbeJVM of  KvHindnnridNiOrCfiPMMOf 
Western  authors,  wbe  inluUMd  tbe  piiilwk  «f  OdoIumI,  aad 
the  Golad.  a  clan  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Poratva,  ttibntary 
of  the  Moskva  ri\xr,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  far  from 
'  itoikoMiih.  mKrkkm, 


who  liihridroJ  i^lil  hmm  ttm  luiuamwit  of  Smolensk,  seem  to 
belong  to  tbfe  MOM  stem.  Tbeirname  recalls  the  Krive-krivcyto, 
and  their  ethnological  features  recall  ihc  LitlMMdHil  tal 
they  are  now  as  much  ijlavoruc  as  Litfiua:iian. 

AH  these  peoples  are  only  elhnogr.iphical  subiiivi^ions,  aatf 
each  of  them  w.\s  subdivided  into  numerous  iiuJcpendcnt  dans 
and  vilJ-(,'c^,,  separated  from  one  another  by  fori;.t5  and  marshes; 
they  had  no  towns  or  forti&ed  places.  Tbe  Lithuanian  tetnUxjr 
thus  lay  open  to  foreign  invasions,  and  the  Russiaoa  as  wsl  » 
tbe  German  cruflKkfO  owaikd  tbomsclves  of  the  opportimitf. 
The  Boruisians  SOOB  M  mdar  tho  dominion  of  Gctnans,  and 
ceased  to  constitvte  a  acpanNo  Mrtontlily,  hmrim  tbdr 
name  to  the  state  which  later  bOMMfklMk  tlwLetlSMR 
driim  tether  to  liwwctlt,HUittlini«illiLlv»«ad  Ehata, 
and  Ml  mAm  tfw  iumMm  of  tht  Uhndbat  order.  Only  the 
Lithuanians  proper,  together  with  Samogitians,  succeeded  in 
forming  an  Independent  state.  The  early  history  of  this  stale 
is  imperfectly  known  During  the  continuous  petty  w  ir  carried 
on  against  blavgnic  invasions,  the  military  chief  of  one  of  the 
clans,  Ryngold,  acquired,  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  ccntur>',  a 
certain  preponderance  over  other  clans  of  Lithuania  and  Black 
Russia  (Yatvyags),  as  wcU  as  over  the  republics  of  Red  Rusita. 
At  this  time,  the  invasions  of  the  Livonian  order  becomiag  moro 
frequent,  and  atwaya  1  iliiiiihn  ooBthwotd,  there  was  a  general 
fecUag  of  tbe  necessity  of  some  oritanisation  to  resist  I 
Kymold's  son,  Mendowg,  availed  himself  of  this 

to  tho  m6K,  coded  M  tt  Mmnd  paits  of  Uthnaaii,  and  < 
agseed  to  bo  boptiwd,  ta  tsjo,  at  Ntwograd  Litovsk,  receiving 
in  exchange  a  crown  from  Innocent  IV.,  with  which  he  was 

crowned  king  of  Lithuanians.  He  also  ceded  the  whok  of 
Lithuania  to  the  order  in  case  he  should  die  without  leaving 
offspring.  Bat  he  had  accepted  Christianity  only  to  increase 
his  influence  among  other  clans;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
solidated a  union  between  Lithuanians,  Samogii;an<i  :<nd  Cours, 
he  relapsed,  proclaiming,  in  ij6o,  a  general  uprising  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  agaitut  the  Livonian  order.  The  yoke  was 
shaken  off,  but  internal  wars  followed,  and  three  years  lalot 
Mendowg  was  killed.  About  the  end  of  the  13th  century  a  atir 
dynasty  of  mien  of  Utboaaia  was  founded  ^  Lntaitcr,  whoM 
second  son,  Gc^ymla  (iai6>u4i),  iritk  the  aid  «f  ftob  lanm 
hn  onoaieed  thi—tfi  Wi  wlitipiiw  afth  Itod  Wiwrfe^  Mlehhiheil 
emoothhig  Uke  vegohr  fooemmcat;  ho  at  the  een«  tInM  ex> 
tended  hts  dominions  over  Russian  countries — over  Black  Russia 
(Novogrodok,  Zdttov,  Grodno,  Stonim  and  Volkovysk)  and  the 
[irinciri.ili!  irt  of  Polotsk,  Tourov>k,  Pinsk,  Vitebsk  and  Volhynia, 
He  r.amcd  hunstif  Hfx  Ltllimitwrum  et  mtdlorum  Rulhtncrum. 
In  1375  he  concluded  a  tre.ity  with  Poland  against  the  Livonian 
order,  whii  h  treaty  was  the  first  step  towards  the  union  of  both 
countries  realized  two  centuries  later.  Tbcscvcn  sons  of  Gedyrain 
considered  themselves  as  quite  independent;  but  two  of  tiiem, 
Olgierd  and  Keistut,  soon  became  the  more  powerful.  They 
represented  two  different  tendencies  which  existed  at  that  time 
in  Lithuania.  Qi|ierd,  whose  family  relations  attracted  him 
tewasda  tho  eouthw  wae  tho  adwocato  of  aaioa  with  KoMia} 
other  pelitfdaa  thoa  wanfcr,  ho  taoeoeed  hb  hiltacnco  bjr 
dfplomscy  and  by  organization.  His  wife  and  sons  being 
Christians,  he  also  soon  agreed  to  be  bapti2cd  in  the  Creek  ChurchI 
Keistut  rcpresen!e<l  the  revival  of  Lithuanian  nationality. 
Continually  enR-iRrd  in  wars  wiili  Livonia,  and  remaining  true 
to  the  n.itional  rtlieion,  he  became  the  nitional  legendary  hero. 
In  i,t45  \'0\.h  brothers  .igrecd  to  rc  esiaLiiih  the  great  [irint ipality 
of  l.iihu.inia,  and,  after  having  taken  \'ilna,  the  old  sani-tuary 
of  the  country,  all  the  brothers  recogniMd  the  supremacy  of 
Olgierd.  His  son,  Jagicllo,  who  married  the  queen  of  Poland, 
Vadviga,  after  having  been  baptixed  in  the  Latin  Church,  was 
crowned,  on  the  14th  of  Waaoiy  i jM,  Uag  of  Poland.  At  the 
of  the  istkoannMrlitha 
t  la  Vyuaii  «B  at  hnki  of  the 
imaiwt  af  ITelap,  ud  Iteutivl,  and 
iu  m  Mtava;  thoahoiea  of  tho  Sea  of  Aaov,  aad  ajMbg 
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LITHUANIANS  AND  LETTS 


PoUlvd  remained,  however,  hut  rnminal  until  1569,  when  Sigik- 
muiid  Augustus  was  kins  01  Polar.  !.  In  the  i6th  century 
fj^^iiMnU  did  not  extend  its  power  so  lu  cast  and  south-caat 
H  two  centuries  before,  bat  it  constituted  a  compaa  state, 

jMiar 

with  Poland,  tJw  htatocy  at  Litknania  becootetapart  of  Polaad's 
history,  Lithuanians  and  Whhe-RusaiaBS  paitaking  of  the  fate 

of  she  !'uli;,h  kiiiRtliim  (■m:-c  Poland:  History).  After  its  three 
parlilioiis,  tfiL-y  fell  urnJcr  the  duinituon  of  the  Rusvian  empire. 
In  1793  Ru&sji  took  the  provinces  o!  MoKhilcv  am!  Poiutsk,  anil 
in  I7g3  those  oi  Vilna,  Troki,  NovKorotl  ijyLvcrsk,  Brest  and 
Vitcb.sk.  In  1707  all  these  provinces  -vcrc  unitL-d  together,  con- 
stituting the  "  Lithuanian  govermncat  "  (Litovsjuiya  Gubcmia). 
Bnt  the  naaw  of  Uthuaaian  pmvinccs  mm  MiaUy  given 
wrfy  to  the  ywm— <■  of  Vilna  and  Kovno^.aad,  though 
MidHilMLpvifeAtedaiaMof  thisname,  itisataiiai  ' 
ftididiidacnMBMk  fa'Bnii»alltteW]iii»JtaMlM 
ttaaftfeiiMi 

Lithuanlaa%  tht  flHBB  flf  2tand  bdm  Mtriolid  to 

proper. 

The  cthnograpliic.il  limits  of  the  Lithuanians  are  undefined,  and 
their  number  ii  variously  estimated.  The  Letts  occupy  a  part 
of  the  Courland  peninsula  oi  Livonia  and  of  Vitebsk,  a  few  other 
•ettiements  being  spread  also  in  the  governments  of  Kovno, 
Si  Ptteisburg  and  Moghilev.  The  Lithuanians  proper  inhabit  the 
gonwrnments  of  Kovao,  Vilna,  SuvaUu  and  Grodno;  while  the 
Samogiiuas  or  Zkmud  inhabit  the  gttvanoents  of  Kovno  and 
To  tiMB  mt  ba  adilfd  abaut  touywo  ~ 


••  tk*  team  «l  i«97.  3/>94t40»  tktr  an  iMjf 
fawiffdi  thi  Mith,  flspedally  tki  Iitttts 
have  penetiilBiiflloSlnaBklMiAMivsthB 

Voronezh. 

The  UthiiaMSas  are  wctl  built;  the  face  is  moitly  ek>n0Mcd,  the 
Ceatu^  fine;  the  very  (air  hair,  blue  eyes  and  delicate  skin  dU- 
clnguish  them  from  Pol<-*  and  l^ussi.ins.  Tlnir  drc»s  is  usually  plain 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Poles,  and  the  prcduminance  in  it  of 
^Itvyhh  eolours  tus  b<<n  frr<;ucntly  notic<-<J.  Their  chief  occupation 
IS  agriculture.  1  he  tr.iiJc  5  m  lowns  are  grncrally  carried  on  by  men 
trfotter  gee*— rooitly  by  Ocnnaas,  ^jctw^w^  PoW*.  Tbe^only 

gn^Sfhmntini  an^all  Utlmdm  are  eiven  to  apkuSuK^Mi 
cattle  brecdinf .  But  the  Llthuanian<i,  as  u  ri!  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
as  in  tbecvntrat  ones,  were  not  until  ih<-  ni<i  t  rctxnt  time  propri^ors 
of  the  »oil  they  tilled.  They  have  eiven  a  few  (amilict  to  the  Russian 
noly-liiy.  but  the  k:T..it  u,a->  of  the  pc»>[>le  bfcame  scrfs  of  foreign 
landowners.  German  and  Poliih.  who  reduced  them  to  the  greatest 
misery.  Since  the  Polish  insurrcctioR of  1863,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment haa  siven  to  the  Lithuanians  the  land  oithc  Polish  proprietors 
•a  much  easier  terms  th.m  in  ccntial  Russia ;  but  the  atlotaMlaff 
aod  and  the  redempti":'.  t.<v  are  very  imequally  dittribuCMt  UM 
t  not  insignificant  nunil>cr  of  pe.Tsanls  (the  chmth/riki)  were  even 
deprived  of  the  land  they  had  for  rep.ttirii-.  <  Mi  iderod  their  own. 
The  Letts  remain  in  the  vime  siatcas  lii:iore,andarc  retrained  from 
CmiKT.ating  tn  mjfse  only  by  coercive  nK-.«'urc4. 

The  Ixtts  of  Courland,  with  the  exception  of  about  S0.000  who 
Mane  to  the  Greek  Church,  are  Lutherans.  Nearly  all  can  nad. 
Tbwof  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  who  were  undir  FoM  datnhiioii, 
are  Roman  Catbotic*,  as  well  as  the  Lithuanians  proper,  a  part  of 
whom,  however,  have  returned  to  the  Greek  Church,  m  which  they 
were  before  the  union  with  Poland.  The  Samogitians  arc  Roman 
Catholics:  they  more  than  other  Lithuanians  have  conserved  thcif 
national  feature*.  But  all  Lithuanians  have  maintained  much  of 
thair  haalhen  prwtioes  and  creed;  the  naaia of  paaaa  divinitiaa, 
vary  awaerous  in  the  former  mythology,  art  <oiiwnaily  nwationed 
in  songs,  and  also  in  common  speech. 

BiDLlocaArilv.— Schicmann,  Russtand,  PcUn  und  Livtani  his  ms 
17te  Jahrhttnitrt  (3  voN  .  Berlin.  188^1887);  S.  .Daukantas, 
liftuvos  lilc";  1  il'U  mouth.  I'a  i.kq^V  [.  de  Brye.  Pjtidt  hiiUtrujut 
tmr  la  LUhuanic  (l\iri».  1694);  P.  U.  Bryantsev.  Jsleri)\3  Lilmskato 
GotudarsiM  (Vilna.  1899).  [P.  A.  K.) 

LoMtuate  and  I«<«ritfi*re.— The  Lithuanian,  Lciiic  or  Lettish 
and  Bonissian  or  CHd  Prascian  languages  together  constitute  a 
Mafoiitk  mbdivision,  CMMMHIy  callsd  th»  Baltic 
RftUa  the  Indo-Etti9pM»  fMlrilr.  iW  l»ve 
auagr  aflaitis  la  tlw  Slavonic  ' 
iMfaidMl  iritk  tbHhifttaio^  Mngoiik 
b  «Mr  pMiv.  kmw«.  t]MM«»  wt    III*  Mtna  tta 


Baltic  languages  appear  to  be  more  primitive  than  the  Sla\*oiac. 
Lithuanian,  for  example,  retains  the  archaic  diphthongs  Khtch 
disappear  ia  Slavonic— Liih.  tMaJi  "face,"  Gr,  ^int  OA 
•tdA.  AoooK  other  notnmtby  phoadaglcal  ^telMMMBI 
of  Utkagate are  the  convciiiMi  sf  *lB|i»a4MfeM^  AelMaf  A 
•ad  cteagB  «(  aO  aspirates  hito  taauci  aatf  iSbie_  itMttkn  el 
primitive  consonantal  noua-unninalioni,  «.g.  the  final  s  in  Sans 
Vtkds,  Lith.  vllkat,  O.S.  t&lki.  Lettic  is  phonologically  lis> 
archaic  th.in  Lithuanian,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  has  preserved' 
Indc  Euro{Kan  forms  which  have  been  changed  in  Lithuanian, 
f  f ,  the  i  and  x  which  have  become  Lith.  n  (Ji)  and  i  izk).  The 
accent  in  Lithuanian  is  free;  in  Lettic,  and  apparently  in  Old 
Prussian,  it  ultimately  became  fixed  on  the  hrst  syllable. 

In  its  aorphokisy  Lettic  represents  a  later  »tagc  of  deTelopmeiit 
than  Lithnaajaa,  their  mutual  relationship  being  analogous  to  that 
between  OM  High  German  and  Gothic.  Both  languages  have  pre- 
served seven  out  of  theeiriN  iado-Europran  cases;  Lithuanian  has 
three  numbers,  but  Lettle  MeloK  the  dual  (except  in  Aan.  "  two" 
and  oM,  "  both  ") ;  the  neuter  gender,  which  itill  appears  in  Lilba- 
anian  proivujns,  h,i»  alvj  t^vn  cr.iirciy  lost  in  Ijjttic;  in  Uthuaniaa 
there  are  four  simple  tcnij-s  (pre  .int.  future,  impi-rfect,  preterite), 
but  in  Lettic  the  imp<r((xt  iiwantin;;  InKiih  lan.^uaKes  the  numl)er 
of  periphrastic  verb-forms  and  of  diminutives  is  large;  in  both  tlicre 
arc  traces  of  a  sufix  aitiaiK  aad  both  ham  «MiiAad  tMr  vocafeo- 
laries  with  many  woras  ef  lorciga,  especially  Gcnaaa.  Rosaaa  and 
Polish  origin.  The  numerous  Lithuanian  dialects  are  commonly 
divided  into  High  or  Southern,  which  changes  fy  and  dy  into  et.  it. 
and  Low  or  Northern,  which  retains  tj,  dy.  Lettic  is  divided  into 
High  (the  eastern  dialects),  Low  (opoiken  in  N.W,  C  ourlaiwl)  and 
Middle  (the  literary  laoguagc).  Old  Fniasian  ceased  to  be  a  spokca 
lansuage  in  tha  I7W  caataiyi  lla  liMiwy  nrnains.  consisting  cbicir 
of  three  calcdiMe  aiid  tiiDBcfcr  wacMwntes,  date  ahiMMt  cmiic^ 
from  the  period  151^1561  and  are  faHaColsat  to  psnalt  of  any 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  gramnar. 

Thr  liMway  tiatwyati^l  iibairiaamiii  T  rttufairi  fnwatba 
1Ui«BHill>»  and  toayOm  tbwe  dariy  drfacd  perfada.  (i) 
Itota  gpaotlM  dikf  pidmted  books  wenr  of  a  liturgical  character, 
(s;  Dwfng  the  iSth  century  a  vigorous  educational  movcroeoi 
brg.in;  dictionaries,  grammars  and  other  instructive  works  were 
compiled,  and  written  poems  began  to  take  the  place  of  saag* 
preserved  by  e-ral  tr.idiilon.  (j)  The  revival  of  national  sentiment 
at  the  bcKuininK  of  the  iqih  century  resulted  in  the  cstablishmcut 
of  newipajK-rs  an<l  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  national 
folk-poeuy.  In  both  Utmtum,  worka  «(  a  tcUgkint  chatactcr 


fables. 

The  fint  book  printed  in  Liihuaaiaa  waa  a  tnaatalta  at 
Luthct'a  tkmm  CaUdbtai  (Uni^bni,  ts4i>s  altar  tsaaria- 
tiooa  ol  dewattoaai  «r  tturikal  «caka  fowwed,  and  ^  ijoi 

59  Lithuanian  books  had  appcarai*  tbe  um  noteworthy  being 
those  of  the  preacher  J.  Brelkun  (iS3S-i6oj).  The  spread  oi 
Calvinism  led  to  the  puMir.Tion,  in  1701.  of  a  Lithuanian  New 
Testament.  The  firsil  dictionary  v,a^  pr.iucd  in  1740.  Rut 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  uf  the  i-icund  period  was 
The  Four  Srasons,  a  pastoral  poem  in  hexameters  by  Christian 
Etonalilius  (1714-1780),  which  was  edited  by  Natdnana 
(Kdnigsbcrg,  iS6q)  with  a  German  iranslatioo  aol  0aUl>  In 
the  igth  century  vatioas  collections  of  faUca  *'^-'**— 
were  published,  and  an  epic,  the  OmiJukIa  Gnm,  vas  mU%m 
by  Bishop  BaamaU.  Bat  it  ma  in  JaamaliMi  tbat  tba  ddcf 
origiaalwMlfcflfihetMadiMMiMsdoM.  F.KddidSM-tS?}) 
iouadcd  tba  tot  UtlMMiiaB  niaiiii^,  aod  bctiraea  iSm  and 
189s  no  fewer  than  34  litbMMila  pRMBcria  wmt  pabiAad 
in  the  United  States  alone. 

Luther's  Catechism  (Kdni^sberp,  1586)  vtas  the  first  book 
printed  in  Lcltic.  as  in  the  sister  sfitech.  In  the  17th  century 
variota  translations  o;  pv,ilnis,  hymns  and  other  religious  worlkS 
were  published,  the  majority  bcinx  Calvinislic  in  tone.  The 
educational  movement  of  the  iSih  century  was  inaugurated 
by  G.  F.  Sunder  (1714-1796).  author  of  a  Lettic  diet 
and  sfamaur,  of  poam,  taica  aod  o(  a  Boii  ^  Wudtm ' 
tteats  of  demaataqr  MkMa  and  kiMaiy* 
work  was  aubwn— iHf  doM  by  tbe  LeUle  literaqr  Sedety* 
which  pnhHthw  a  maprim  (Uogm'H,  Mitau,  from  1827), 
and  by  tba  **  Vawg  UUS*"  vIm  published  various  pcxiodkala 
aad  MMliiiBBi.al  fonlBi  tkmkt»  and  widmnaHil  la  fMa 
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AcfrtrnguaKr  and  thoujrbt  from  Herman  Inllnracn.  Somewhtt 
■bnllar  tasks  wtrr  utnlcnakcn  by  the  "Young  Lithuanians," 
whose  llrst  mnf,':i.-nc  ihc  Auizr  i  ("  IV^wn  ")  was  founded  in 
1883.  From  iSqo  to  irjio  the  hteraturc  of  twlh  peoples  was 
marked  by  an  ever  increasing  n.il ion.i'r-ni ;  among  the  names 
most  promineni  during  liiia  period  may  be  mentioned  Lboae  of 
tbe  dramatist  Stci>crmaB  tii  ^  pOtt  MMk  Lip^  taA'Vl 
whom  wrote  in  I.ctiic. 

BlBLlo<iRAi-nv  — I.iihiunian  dtctioaarie« :  NcMcimann,  Worter. 
btuk  d*T  lUamicken  ^ftrackt  (K«ai<nt>erg.  1851):  Kunchat.  WOtUT' 
knch  dtr  liiauischtH  Sprach*  (Hafle.  l87<>-lMi):  A.  Jusikiewica, 
Uunkiy  Stcvar  (St  Pe(ertbur(,  iSoT.  Ac.) ;  P.  Sounlnitia.  An 


Atgidttd  Dictionary  ef  tk*  Emi^k-IMkmmmtm  MiMM  a  pts. 
(Waterbury,  Com.,  it99-i90o):  A.  ta^  DlUlmmy  if  m  iMMn- 
iimiam  ami  Enriisk  Lanti^at"  (ChkafB.  1903.  Ac).  Cramnar  and 

l.in^uibtic:  Schleicher,  llai-.dbuih  dtr  liiamitheH  Spraeht  (Prague, 
iSsf>-iR57):  O.  Wif Vni.inn,  llandbnck  ier  litauiulun  Spnttit 
(Sir.it>l>urg.  1H07};  A,  Bf.'/ciiUrjrer,  BfitrSt*  tmr  Gtuhkit*  dtr 
lUiiuiMhm  SpTttckt  (Gottingcn,  1077);  J.  Schiekon>.  CraawiTifal 
Utmtk*  #MMMM  (Cmkov,  I9(m).  ^  Litefature:  Nturi— nn, 
Littmsekt  VdUmlm  (Bcrlia«  iSS^i  A.  Jiiizkie«ici,  Littimllw 
DtjMS  Utrasrlos,  Ac.  (Kazan,  1S8I):  A.  Lcslcicn  and  C.  Brugman, 
Imntitek*  VoikslicdfT  (Strattburg,  lU});  C  Bartvrh,  iletodutn 
tUauiukrr  VotkdutUr  (Heidelberg.  188U:  A.  JvmUtmkM,  MtU^ 
tudtnue  Jtlewtktt  (Cracow,  1900,  Ac):  &•  A*  VrflMh  XAmAIDW 
Khreiiomaliya  (St  Peteraburg,  1901,  ^K.). 

Lcttic  dictiooarie*  and  grammara:  BfaiMMllb  JK*  tiUUth* 
S>nukt  (Berlin,  1863-1R64):  id.,  UaUdmCrSSSB  Qiaun.  it63): 
l/lmann  aad  BmactMr.  LtiHitktt  W6ttn%mh  (KigB.  1879-1880):  A. 
Hczzcnbcrgcr.  Ubet  He  Spncie  4tr  prtuttitcknt  LnMni  and  itUutkt 
DiaUkt-Stuiitn  (COttingeo,  iSfis);  Bielcnstein.  Gremtn  dti  kUinktn 
Velkistammei  und  dtr  Ulliichnt  Sprcike  (St  Pctertburg,  1893), 
J^iterature:  BielrnMetn  Taustnd  UUiukt  kdtkstl  (Mitau.  tSiii); 
T.  TreuUnd.  UfytluMiya  Hmtimyy  SkaM  (Moaeow.  1887.  &c  ): 
K.  Baroo  and  H.  WiaMutecft.  Liiwjm  danw  (Mitna  1894.  &c.)  , 
V,  Aodreyanov,  LrUiuk4  VOktUtdir  aU  Malkm  (Halle,  1806). 

Old  Prussian:  Kcssclmann,  Dit  Spnait  dtr  aittn  Pnusten 
(B'Tlin.  i^l^l;  i<' .  Thfiautus  linfuif  bfutsitat  (Berllll,  IS?}): 
Bcri'.'-KiT,  !>u  p'furA^ckf  .'^,-'jrl:f  i  M  r,T^-f:  ur^,  1896);  M.  Scfcwn^ 
Gramtnalik  drr  aitj'rruantkrn  Spracht       ipjtif,  1897). 

UTMUS  Upp.ir('nl!y  a  curruptiono(/(iaitiU,I>Utch/aeMM«,2ae, 

Im^  tad  mo€if  pulp,  due  to  association  with  "  lit,"  an  obtokte 
«Md  fat  ifi,  CRM]  Uw  Gcr.  equivalent  »  Lackwuu,  Ft 
Wlp»riBg  matter  which  occHK  im  coflntace  in  the 
1  oCflBNi  UMUfalcta,  which,  howewvMMbt  mostly,  not  of 


other  natlcrdamid  of  UMtMhlvdMk  UmmIb 

err  ployed  hy  chemitH  M  as  iadkntw  te  tbe  dtttction  of  fm 

acids  anp  ffce  alkaHi.  An  aqueoua  tefnaioa  of  lltnmf,  wifet 

exactly  neutrali/ed  !)y  an  acid,  exhibits  a  violet  colour,  which  bjr 
the  least  trace  oi  frtc  jcid  is  changed  to  red,  while  free  alkali 
turns  it  to  blue.  'Ihc  reagent  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of 
test  paper — bibulous  paper  dyed  red,  purple  or  blue  by  the 
lYSpectivc  kind  of  infusion.  Litmus  is  manufactured  in  Holland 
from  the  same  kinds  of  lichens  (t pecies  of  Roccdla  and  Luanara) 
g0  are  used  for  the  prep>aration  of  .archil  (v  '•■.). 

UfOPTBHllA,  a  suborder  of  South  American  Tmiuy 
OHunmals  typified  by  Uacnucktnia,  and  taktef  tMr 
C'MMMkMlinnthtpRiamafkflttlacclai  U* 
beel-booev  «  olttMMB  for  tk*  oUaililiaB  «f  Om  tbok. 
The  more  typical  nemben  of  the  gtovp  wcffe  dlgiti(ra«ie  animnla, 
lecaUinK  in  general  buOd  the  llamas  and  horses;  they  have  email 
brains,  and  a  facet  on  the  calcanrum  for  the  fibula.  The-  rhcrk- 
dentitif'H  approximates  more  or  Icas  to  the  pcrisiiodactyic  type. 
Both  thi.-  icrniinal  fans  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  flat,  the 
femur  cafit  i  third  irorha:itrr.  the  bones  of  both  the  carinas 
and  tarsus  .ire  arrangrd  in  liiii  ar  series,  and  the  number  of  toes, 
I  oonunonly  three,  varies  between  one  and  five,  the  third 
Igft  bc^  invariably  tbe  larfcM. 
Of  tfeB  Vmm  iMuOim,  the  Amt  it  tk*  Pnhmkirititt,  which 
csUbhe.  in  tercet  «f  the  icdnctian  «f  the  ditila,  •  canons 
paraUdfcm  to  the  w^flm  llw  um%  the  TrnkmUx Ijilit  fa  thit 
j^ture,  «dl  wt  fa  d»  wtoMlw  af  ttitl^  It  k  mm* 
gpedaltxed  tbnn  the  leoond  fiuBitjr. 

^The  molar  teeth  apofoaimaM  to  the MmsIMIimi tgiie,  but  have 
a  more  or  less  strongly  developed  median  longitudinal  cleft.  The 
SkMe-toad  type  i>  rrpreKnted  by  DiaJiaffkorus,  in  which  the  dental 
..u  i«  iAxJt,  P  t.  mtl*nA  tbe  taet  arcvry  liipe  thoac  of  UiPPamm. 
lUaiiniiliM  »eiiiln 8W nliiwl tiiw  lli WWi  (jit tithe  


family)  k  encircled  by  bone,  the  hntmelar  hat  a  I  

pair  of  tipper  inciton  are  Mmewkat  ekmnted.  aat  IMM  • 

between  and  )>ehind  them,  white  the  outer  Tower  incitors  are  laiffr 
than  the  inner  guir,  the  tannic^  l«  ir.^-  sni.i!1.  1  he  »kull  hat  a  iheig 
muule,  with  elongated  nasali.  Remaint  of  this  and  the  other  repf» 
■entativcs  of  the  iroup  are  found  in  the  Patagoaian  Miocene.  In 
Frttm$lminm,  which  includes  ■mailer  forma  haviag  the  Mm*,  «r 
nearly  the  ame,  dental  formula,  the  molar  tcedldWarftoatbaieaf 
Ditdwpkona  by  the  deeper  m'-dian  longirtldfaMi  (Mt.  whlcb  cm» 
pletety  dividf*  the  rrown  into  .in  innrr  .ind  an  ooter  moielv.  the  two 
conei  of  the  iit  t  .'  lull  tx  ini;  luiiicd-  .'Xi  1  ording  to  the  di-w  ri(.i  ii  in 
given  by  Argentine  i>iil.ieontoloj[i>t<>,  this  genus  is  alio  three-toed, 
the  iinele-toed  representative  of  the  family  being  Tkoatkerium.  in 
which  the  Uteral  metapodinU,  or  xplint-bones,  are  even  more  reduced 
than  in  the  Equidce. 

In  the  second  family— i/arraMcAniiMfM — the  dentitlea  i» 
complete  (forty-four)  and  without  a  gap,  tbe  crowns  of  BMi|y 
all  the  teeth  bdqg  of  nearly  uniform  height.  wbOe  the  upper 
molars  arc  (BHiagldlhcd  from  those  of  the  Fnkmhaiidat  fay 
e  peculier  efreH—m  of  tbor  twe  inner  cowt,  and  the  ck*»- 
tioa  of  the  eatereiiectcriar  portion  «f  the  cfasuhun  an  ns  to  fbrn 
an  extra  pit  on  the  crown.  To  describe  tblt  arrangement  In  detail 
is  impossible  hete,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  tbe  two  Inner  cones 
arc  closely  approximated,  aad  separated  I  y  a  ri.in.  w  \'  sh.iptd 
notch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crown.  The  elongated  cervical 
vertebrae  arc  rxt  uliar  in  that  the  arcbbpagfogntcdbythtaitaqr 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  llamas. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  of  Palagonia  (he  family  is  represented 
by  the  generalized  genus  Oxyodonlctherium  (in  which  Thtosodon 
D^ay  apparently  be  included).  It  comprises  animals  ranging 
up  to  the  size  of  a  tapir,  in  which  the  nostrils  were  more  or  less 
in  the  normal  anterior  position,  and  the  cheek-teeth  short- 
crowned.  with  the  inner  cone*  of  the  upper  molan  well  developed 
and  MViMted  hg  n  notdL  aad  the  pfta  of  moderate  depth. 
Tbe  lest  upper  premohr  ig  abnpler  than  tbe  molars,  and  the 
canine,  whkh  nay  be  douUMOOted,  is  fike  the  earlier  prenralars. 
The  radius  and  tUna,  like  the  tibia  and  fibula,  are  distinct,  and 
the  metapodials  rudiinentary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Macrau- 
cktnia,  which  was  a  tmuh  l.irprr  llama-Iikc  animal,  the  skull  is 
elongated  and  narrow,  with  rudimentary  nawls,  and  the  aj'crture 
of  the  nose  placed  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  eyc<.  and  dire*  trd  up- 
wards, the  muzzle  not  improbably  terminating  in  a  short  trunk. 
Deep  pits  on  the  forehead  probably  served  for  the  attachment  of 
special  musdcs  connected  with  the  latter.  Very  curious  is  tbe 
etnictureaf  ^  d  eck  ti-cih,  which  are  high-crowned«  irith  the 
two  inner  conca  reduced  to  mere  points,  and  tbe  pits  on  the 
ciown-enriace  laige  and  funnel-shaped,  b  UxX,  Ihc  perinodac- 
tyle  type  is  ahaoat  lost.  The  eeivkal  vertebrae  aad  fimb-boaee 
arc  very  hmg,  the  laffni  and  idnalMfng  completely,  and  the  tlUa 
and  fibula  paitlaQjr,  united.  The  typical  U.  patatoKica  is  a 
Pleistocene  form  as  large  as  a  camel,  ranging  from  Patagonia 
to  Brazil,  but  remains  of  smaller  species  teva  hem  fpand  fa 
the  PUocene  (?)  of  Bolivia  and  .\rKentina. 

The  imperfectly  knov. r.  Si  <.if  the  .Argentine  Pliocene 

appears  to  occupy  a  pt>>ition  intermediate  between  Oxyodor.lo- 
Iktrimm  and  Uacrauckcnia,  having  the  nasal  aperture  situated 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  length  of  the  skull,  and  the  crowns  of  the 
cheek-teeth  nearly  as  tall  as  in  the  latter,  but  the  lower  molars 
f utnisbcd  with  a  projecting  proccsa  in  the  hinder  vaUcy,  aimilar 
to  one  occwriag  in  thoae  of  tbe  fmrmen 

la  thk  plact  mmf  be  acationcd  another  strange  ungulate 
tnm  the  Sutta  Cna  beds  of  Ptelagonla.  namely,  Aurapptkerium, 
sometimes  regarded  as  typifying  a  suborder  by  itself.  This  huge 
ungulate  had  cheek-teeth  singularly  Hkc  those  of  a  rhinoceros, 
and  an  enormous  pair  vf  ttjsk-like  upper  itni  nrs,  recalling  the 
up[)cr  canines  of  }fa(k:cri'J:is  on  an  erdar^id  stale  In  the 
lower  jaw  arc  two  iari;c'  (ii\k  like  canines  iT'.wccn  which  .ire 
three  pairs  of  curiously-formed  spatulate  incisors,  and  in  both 
Jaws  there  is  a  long  diastema.  The  dental  formOlB  afpcan 
tobci.i.f.I, 

Next  AttnptlUrimm  may  be  provisionally  placed  the  gtma 

HemaladvnMktrium,  of  which  the  teeth  have  much  lower  crowns. 


and  are  of  a  leas  decidedly  rhinoccrotic  t>pc  than  \n  Aitrapotkeriti^, 
and  the  whole  denthiea  faMns  aa  even  and  ubrakca  acvica. . 


efdwi 
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•urfaces,  the  humeru*  has  an  enormous  deltoid  crest,  tune«tive  of 
(ottorial  powers,  and  the  femur  is  flattenad.  with  a  third  trochanter. 
AccordinK  to  the  Arnntine  palacontolMiatl^  the  carpus  i»  ol  the 
alternating  type,  and  the  tCfplMl  ■hMMgei  «f  tte  pflull  rtylt 
leet  are  bTfid.  and  very  lite  thoie  of  BdMlSttB.  MnO.  tWa  tyjw 
o(  fool  show*  many  edentate  rrscmbUnccs.    The  astragalus  ia 

SlUare  and  tlallcnrd,  an ii  ul  itinK  tlirri  tly  with  the  navicular, 
though  not  with  the  culi-'id,  and  having;  a  slijibtly  convex  facet 
for  the  tibia.  From  the  Nirm  tiirc  mI  tlu-  .il>ovi--itu  iitionotl  type  of 
foot,  which  ia  atated  to  have  been  found  m  aeaociation  with  the  skull. 
It  M*  tan  MMMtMl  that  UemaUidimMk*Tiim  ahouU  bt  pUoad  ia 
die jlwjMMi(f .v.). but.  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffcmtt  form  o(  the 
dicclc-tcctb,  til  the  other  South  American  Santa  Cruz  un^Ulrs  are 
•o  diatinct  from  those  of  other  countries  iHat  this  s>-<-tn'>  unlikely. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  »<•  have  rather  tr.  fli  .il  with  an  invi.ince  of 
parallelism — a  view  support'^  l.y  the  [  „r  ,11  ! m  to  the  Iquula* 
prcaented  by  certain  members  of  the  FroUrollunulae.      (R.  L.*) 


UTOm  (Cr.  Xtr6n|i,  pUiancai,  Xait,  pbb,  rfaplc^ 


I). 


AibMaricilfipieia  wMch  fmphiih  fa  leciufed  foe  >  ttafncnt 
t  it  falo  a  dadal  of  tfit  eontn 


hf  tnnitec  it  hlo  a  dadal  "tdiiicacriM 

nout  dly,"  iji.  a  citizen  of  a  famotu  aty,  "  A.  ts  not  a  man 
to  be  neglected."  Litotes  is  sometimes  used  for  what  should  be 
nii  rc  5'. rictly  called  "mciosis"  (Cr.  fuiuait,  lessening,  diniinu- 
lion,  iuicv,  lesser),  where  ihc  exprcssiorts  used  apparently  arc 
weak  or  undcrstatc-d,  but  the  effect  is  to  intensify. 

UTTER  (through  O.  Fr.  lUtre  or  lUiere,  mod.  litiire  from 
Med.  Lat.  Icclaiic,  classical  Uctica,  Uclus,  bed,  couch),  a  word 
used  of  a  portable  couch,  shut  in  by  curtains  and  borne 
on  polct  by  bearers,  and  of  a  bed  of  itfaw  or  u  Jier  suiiablc 
tnbMaooe  iot  animalt;  hence  applied  to  the  niunber  ot  young 
Bfodnccd  fesran  nimal  at  oae'  birth,  and  abo  to  any  diiordercd 
Ima  «I  nMtft  awicrial,  rubbfab,  te.  In  andent  Greece,  prior 
(0  Ow  iUhinee  of  AAtie  hnnqr  after  Ibt  Hacedodiii  ttaqueti, 
the  Htter  (^op^o*)  wai  only  used  by  invalidi  or  by  womca. 
The  Romans,  when  the  Udiat  was  introduced,  probably  about 
the  biter  half  of  the  and  century  B  c.  (Gcllius  x.  3),  used  it  only 
for  travelling  purposes.  Like  the  Greek  or  Asiatic  litter,  it  had 
■  roof  of  skin  (pdlis)  and  side  curtains  {vtla,  p'.niir).  Juvenal 
(iv.  Jo)  spcaWsof  transparent  siites  [latii  sprcularibus).  The  slaves 
who  bore  the  litter  on  their  shoulders  [suffcllire)  were  termed 
Utlkarii,  and  it  was  a  sign  of  luxury  and  wealth  to  employ  six 
or  even  eight  bearers.  Under  the  EmpiM  tht lUcr  began  to  be 
tttcd  ill  tha  streets  of  Rome,  and  iu  lue  waa  restricted  and 
graMtcd  at  a  privilege  (Suet.  QatMrn).  The  tiavdUng  hciica 
moA  be  dhtinfiiiihwl  Iiam  tha  midi  etiUcr  ImKm  JuiukrU 
at  fenlnm,  the  Aiaenl  Uer  on  nhteh  the  dead  woe  dnkd  t« 
their  burial-pl.ire. 

LITTLE  PALLS,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Morrison 
county,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  88  m.  N.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  3.554; 
(1900)  5774,  of  whom  1559  were  forcign-born,  chiefly  Germans 
and  Swedes;  (tgo5)  5856;  (1910)  6078.  It  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  prosperous 
Jarming  region,  and  has  excellent  water-power  and  various 
maufactures.  Little  Falls  was  settled  about  18  jo^  was  chartered 
at  a  cky  ia  1889  and  adopted  a  onr  ditfter  la  190*.  Here 
m»  buried  the  Chippewa  chief,  HtMo^lM-Day  (c  i8>7-i868). 
or  BagwuaaiUPk*  meceeded  his  father,  abo  naoMd  Hole> 
in-the-Day,  as  head  cMef  of  the  Chippewas  in  1846.  Uke  hh 
father,  the  younger  Hole  iti  ihc-Day  led  his  tribe  against  the 
Sioux,  and  ho  is  s^iid  to  have  prevented  the  Chippewas  front 
joining  the  Siuux  rising  ia  |86>»  Hfa  ItO^  VW  nliMqiUlily 
removed  by  his  relatives. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  city  of  Ilcrlanicr  county,  N'ew  York, 
U.SA.,  00  the  Mohawk  river,  ii  m.  E.S.E.  of  Uiica.  Pop. 
(tSf^  S7SJ;  (1900)  io,j8i,  of  whom  1915  were  foreign-born; 
11910  census)  12,273.  It  >>  served  by  the  New  Yorlt  Central 
t  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  the  Utica  &  Mobawfc  Valley 
Cikeilk).  and  the  Little  Falls  &  Dolgeville  aflwiyi  (Ihe  last 
MMd  being  I J  m.  long  and  running  only  to  Sdlmny  Ccotcr 
Md  tajr  tjie  Erie  canal.  The  Mohawk  river  falb  here  by  a  series 
of  rapMs  4$  ft.  in  less  than  a  mi1e,  furnishing  water  power. 
.Amiing  the  manufactures  are  cotton  yarn,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
leather,  kc   la  190$  the  dly's  factory  products  were  valued 

flt^Mfs^Dtok  Hm  dtjr  tei  CM  aC  il 


la  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  of  flour  and  grist-milt 
products  was  formerly  an  important  industry;  a  mill  btuned 
in  178a  by  Tories  and  Indians  had  supplied  almost  ths  catiia 
Moiiawfc  Valley,  and  particnlariy  Foru  Hakimer  and  Daytoo. 
New  tha  dur  ia  the  fstva  «f  Gencni  Micholsa  HeridoMr,  ta 
idMoiaaMMNaMBtwaeMciadlatSgft.  little Falbwsscttlal 
by  Germans  lo  and  was  aloMSt  iaunediatdy  destroyed  by 
Indians  and  Tories.  It  was  resettled  in  1790,  ar.d  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  181 1  and  as  a  city  in  1895. 

Ser  George  A.  Hardin,  fliitfry  of  Herkimer  Covnty  (Syncuje, 

UTTLEHAMPTON,  a  seaport  and  w  at  rring  place  in  the 
Chichester  parlianientary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arun,  6j  m.  S.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  7j6j.  Thtxi  fa  «  besch  of  finn  saod.  The  hsibeoc  fa 
easily  accessible  ia  aQ  HMIhCMi  lad  hoa  a  Midi  fMnI  mda. 

UTTUI  aocB,  tiM  c^tal  «l  HOamm,  UJBJL.  aad  the 
county-seat  «f  Muftl  cevaty,  iltnated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state  and  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  at  the  E.  edge 
of  the  O-tark  foothills.  Pop.  (1890)  25,874;  (1900)  38,307,  of 
whom  14,604  were  of  negro  blood,  and  were  foreign- 

born;  (igio  census)  4S.04'  Little  Rock  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  I'acilk,  tlic  St  Louis  South  Western, 
and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  Ac  Southern  railways  and  bj 
river  boats.  It  occupies  a  comparatively  level  site  of  St  sq.  m. 
at  an  altitude  of  250  to  400  ft.  above  sea-lcvd  and  50  ft.  or  more 
above  the  river,  which  fa  crossed  here  by  three  railway  bridges 
andhjraca«Bijrbiid|ik  The  diy  dnivad  itt  aooM  daoliiaaUy 
"le  M  Be3a»  aaA  "Ha  UMle  Rock")  fma  •  miky 
pcniimda  in  the  Aifcaasu,  distingaished  from  the  "  Big  Rodi  * 
\the  site  of  the  army  post.  Fort  Logan  R.  Roots),  i  m.  W.  of  the 
city,  across  the  river.  The  Big  Rock  is  said  to  have  been  first 
discovered  and  named  "  Lc  Kochcr  Fran^ais  "  in  1722  by  Sietir 
Bernard  dr  la  Harpe,  who  was  in  search  of  an  emerald  mountain; 
the  Little  Rock  is  now  used  as  an  abutment  for  a  railway  bridge. 
The  state  capitol,  the  state  inmne  asylum,  the  state  dca! 
mute  institute,  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  a  state  reform 
school,  the  penitentiary,  the  state  libcuy  aad  tlw  medical  aitd 
law  depaxtmenu  of  the  state  nnivcoitjr  aia  at  Little  Rodt; 
aad  the  dty  fa  also  the  sest  of  the  Ualtsd  Stalea  eoait  ior  tha 
Mitfffi  ilhtftn  ni  ftiiei—L  tf  i  ffatni  ttet»  ffff^  ^ 
VM»  %cA  CMhce^  of  the  8t  IfBsy^  Aetdnay.  «r  •  Kamaa 
CsthoUc  orphanage  and  a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  of  two 
schools  for  negroes — the  Philamler  Smith  College  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  1877),  co-educational,  and  the  Arkansas  Baptist 
College.  The  city  is  the  scat  of  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Little  Rock  has  a  Carnegie  lih:^-y 
(190S),  an  old  bdies'  home,  a  Florence  Crittenlon  rescue 
hutne,  a  children's  home,  St  Vincent's  infirmary,  a  dty 
hospital,  a  Catholic  hospital,  a  physicians'  and  surgeons' 
hospital  and  the  Arkansas  hospital  for  nervous  diseases. 
A  nnmidiial  pvk  ayitea  tacfaidcs  City.  Fecctt,  Weodoiaad 
aad  mm  IM  y^  &nMptti«tatheaeafcWiMiai 
has  best  eacMBfltdi  aad  aoMhsa  sssa  aaatnl  anidi  of  tke 
koriaai  ef  tke  dtjr.  Ia  tpej  the  iriltte  at  fsctory  pradoeta 
ma  941689,787,  be'ng  38'8'^  greater  than  the  value  in  iqco. 
Cottna  and  lumber  industries  arc  the  leading  interests;  the  value 
of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  manufactured  in  1905  was  $067.04 1. 
of  planing  mill  products  $835,049,  and  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  $34t,i3.(  }'.-i:;iing  and  publishing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  and  of  furniture 
are  other  important  irtdostries.  Valuable  deposits  of  bauxite 
are  found  in  Pulaski  county,  aadtheawMsare  the  most  in 
in  the  United  States. 

Oriiiaiifariharitaef  tbedtrsMaenpiel  hgr  li 
ladsH.  lie  cuflM  peuBaasm  eettlemeot  by  the  wMtes 
was  about  1813-1814;  the  county  was  organized  in  181 S 
while  still  a  part  of  Missouri  Territory;  Little  Rock  was  surveyed 
in  was  incorporated  ass  town  ar.  1  became  the  capital  of 
Arkansas  in  1821,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  i8j6.  In  i8jO 
ana  e^y  0067*  md  la  ilia  4117;  hat  la  alia 
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k  WW  isjtek  Utile  Hock  «IM  cathwiMtiaQy  utifUaiaB 
It  tlKOttibmkoC  the  Civil  Wir.  laPdRratiy  i86t.tJKVBiMd 

Stales  Anenal  was  seixc J  by  ihc  state  Kuthoriiics.  In  September 
i86j  the  Federal  generals  William  Sieek  (1819-1885)  and 
John  W.  Davidson  (iSj^-iSSi),  opfraimg  ng.iinsi  General 
Sterling  Price,  captured  the  city,  and  it  remained  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  war  und'jr  Fcdcr.il  control.  Con&titii(ion.al 
conventions  met  at  Littk  Rock  in  t6s6,  1&64,  i&tti  and  1874, 
and  also  the  Secession  Convention  of  i86t.  The  Arkanuu 
Cautte,  established  at  Arkansas  I'ost  in  1819  and  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  the  r>cw  capital,  was  the  first  newspaper 
AikMnt  Md  ono  •(  Iks  finl  puhliibKl  wt  ol  tiw 

MiaiMlppi 

UTTLBTON  (or  Lytteitok),  SDWABD,  Baron  (1589-1645), 
son  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton  (d.  t6aO  rhirf-justiceof  Nwth  Wales, 
Has  born  at  Munslow  m  Shropshlri  ,  rr     i-,  r  1  jcaled  at  Oxiotd 
and  bfcai^ic  a  lawyer,  succicding  h.s  l^Uiii  .is  chicf-ju«.ticc  of 
North  Wales.    In  16.' 5  he  U'ramc  a  menifkr  of  [urliarr.ini 
and  acted  in  X(ii&  as  cliairman  of  the  conin.iltcc  of  gricvatucs 
upon  whose  report  the  Petition  of  Kijjht  wasli.-iscU  Asarr.cmbcr 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measures  ol  Charles  I. 
Littleton  had  shuwn  more  modcralion  than  somedf  MlCoDcagucs, 
and  in  1634.  ibne  years  after  he  tnd  been  clmeo  ncoidet  of 
Londoa,  ibc  king  MUKbed  hln  to  Ma  om  ink  fey  ■ppoimiwt 
Mm  iolkit«r«cneral.  In  tbi  Jwmm  cue  aboM  iM^—my 
Sir  Bdtnurd  argued  asatmt  ffempdnL  In  i&io  ht  wis  onde 
chief-justice  of  the  common  pVas  and  in  1641  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  being  created  a  (Ker  as  Baron  Lyttclton.  About 
this  time,  the  lord  keejKr  began  to  display  a  certain  amount  of 
inrlifferenrc  to  the  royal  cause.    In  J;ir.uary         he  refused  to 
put  tlic  gnat  seal  to  the  prutlanialion  fur  it-t  arreil  of  the  five 
rtiembcri  a;>d  be  also  iiKuirctl  the  iltiipleiuture  of  Chariei  by 
voting  for  the  militia  ordinance.    However,  be  assured  his  friend 
Edwaid  Hyile,  afterwards  carl  of  Clarendon,  that  he  had  only 
CiJiCll  tbb  St9  to  Allay  the  susiHwioiu  u(  the  parliamentary 
party  vlut  coMasiflalcd  dcpdviog  Um  o(  the  Mai,  awl  be  nadir* 
lebk  to  emd  tbii  l»  tte  Mng.  Ha  fiiWWhid  hfi  1— miwL  iiiil  h 
May  t64>  be  himadf  Joined  CNifcs  >t  Tori,  bol  It  was  some 
time  before  be  regained  t^e  favour  of  the  Ung  and  the  custody 
of  the  -••lal.    Littleton  di<  d  .it  Oxford  on  the  ;;lh  of  Auguil 
1645;  he  left  no  sons  and  his  barony  became  *xtintt.    llis  only 
daughter,  Anne,  m.iriiid  her  rou^in  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
Bart.  (d.  1681),  and  lluir  &nn  Sir  Thomai  Linkton  (c  1647- 
1710),  was  speaker  of  llie  House  of  Commons  from  i6ijS  to  1700, 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy  frum  i;oo  to  1710.    Macatilay  thus 
fums  up  the  character  of  Speaker  Littleton  anii  hi:^  rckiiotis  to 
Kba  Wbip: "  He  wit  oni  o(  liwir  abkat,  maat  mlous  and  noat 
tlMidfaaC  Irieada}  aad  had  been,  boib  la  tbe  Houae  el 
■ad  at  tke  hoifd  of  tMMiy,  an  iBMJiMMa  mcoimI  to 
(tliecsriorKaliM.  ' 

LrrrLETOH.  Sra  THOMAS  DI  (c,  1407-14!^ >),  rnglbh  judge 
and  legal  author,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at  I  ranklcy  Manor 
House,  Worccbtcr>>hire,  about  1407.  Littleton's  -iurnamc  tvas 
that  of  his  mother,  wfio  was  the  sole  ilaughlcr  and  hcirt-ss  of 
Th<jma*  <i<:  Liitleton,  lord  of  I'rankley.  She  married  one 
Thomas  Wcstcote.  'I  homa*  was  the  tldtst  of  four  sons  of  the 
marriage,  artd  took  the  name  of  Littleton,  or,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  commonly  sprit,  Lottelton.  The  date  of  his  birth 
il  VBOntain;  a  MS.  pedigree  gives  1437,  but  it  was  probably 
CmIUt  tbaa  tbb.  If,  aa  la  fmneQjr  acnptcd,  be  waa  botn  it 
FtaiM^  Miner,  ft  coaU  ool  hive  been  More  tferi  hi  -^tiA 
year  T.it  tieton's  grandfather  recovered  the  manor  ftoni  a  dbtaot 
br.inch  of  the  family.  He  Is  safd  by  Sir  E.  Coke  to  have  •*  at- 
tended one  of  the  universities,"  but  there  is  no  corroboration 
of  this  staterucnt.  He  wasprobatily  a  mcnil>erof  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  lectured  there  on  the  statDie  of  Westminster  II  . 
jD$  Doth  Condilionalibut.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Poston  Letters 
(cdL  J.  Cairdner,  i.  60)  about  1445  as  that  of  a  well-known 
cOnMOl  and  ia  >48t/*  be  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
8beflW<^e*>  ShtOfiMre,  from  a  SfirimiaBi  Trussel  as  a  reward 
for  hit  •wrvlces  as  coutML  Be  appiui  to  tm*t  faeea  ifcordcr 
of  Coventry  to  1450;  1« 


and  ia  tMjft  ma  apder-sheriff  of  the 
beanie  ae^caat-at-law  b  usj  and  wia  afterwuA  a 

of  aasiae  on  the  nortbem  circuit  In  1466  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  conunoB  pleas,  and  in  I47S  a  knight  ol  the  fiatb.  He 
died,  according  to  the  iascription  OB  bis  tomb  in  Worcester 
cathedral,  on  the  sjrd  of  Aui;t»t  I4?!i.  He  married,  aljout 
1444,  Joan,  widow  of  Sir  Tlulip  Chclwind  of  Ingestne  in  Slaflord- 
shtre,  aud  by  ber  itad  thr«e  sods,  through  whom  he  became 
ancestor  of  the  families  hofdittg  tbefiMiglii(CobbaaaOionMi|f 
Lyttelton,  q.i>.)  and  Hatherton. 

His  Treaiii€  on  Tamrtt  was  probably  written  after  be  bad 
beea  appeimed  to  the  beaok  It  Jaaddaawd  labia aacandaao 
Rkbaid,  wlw  waat  lo  the  bar,  lad  wbna  aiiM  omai  to  the 
year  booka  of  the  reign  of  Heiuy  VU.  The  booh,  both  histori- 
cally and  frotn  its  intrinsic  mem,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
first  text-l>ook  u|K>n  the  li  !aw  of  properly     Tlic  law  of 

properly  in  Littletotj's  limc  ua.:.  mainly  conccmcrl  with  rights 
over  land,  and  it  w  as  the  law  rtlnting  to  this  rl.as.s  of  rights  w  hirh 
Littleton  set  hiniM:lf  to  digest  and  claiitfy  The  time  was  lipe 
for  the  to^k.  Ever  since  the  Conquest  regular  courts  of  justice 
had  U^^en  at  work  administering  a  law  which  bad  grown  out  of 
an  admixture  of  Teutonic  custom  and  of  Norman  feudalism. 
Under  Henry  U.  thecotuts  had  been  orgaiuMd,  aod  the  poiCtki 
of  keeping  regular  teeotda  ol  the  |»oQi^iap  Iwd  been  tanfil^ 
obMTved.  IbecciitiaUainginlomoeof  tbomyilconitaaadaf 
the  Jusdeea  ef  eaalae,  woridag  atcadHjr  through  three  cenftirlcf, 
had  made  the  rules  governing  the  law  of  property  uniform 
throughout  the  land;  local  customs  were  confined  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  and  were  only  rceognizcd  as  gi\ingri?c  locerlaia 
well  dehntd  classes  of  rights,  such,  for  inst.inre,  as  the  security 
of  tenure  acquired  by  vilkiiis  by  virtue  of  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  and  ibe  rights  ol  fteclioiikri,  in  tome  towas,  t.<  dispose 
of  their  lattd  by  wilL  Thus,  by  the  time  of  Littleton  (Henry  VL 
and  Edward  IV.),  la  hnmen«tp  mass  of  material  had  been  ac> 
quired  aikd  preiervcdla  the  rolb  of  the  various  courts.  Reports 
el  ioipartaait  cmh  wcr  published  ia  the  "  year  booha."  A 
gkace  at  SMban^  illrtffmMi;  the  aailkat  digest  of  dedM 
cases.  puMfshed  ocarty  at  the  same  time  as  Lhtleton'a  TamireiL 
is  sufficient  to  show  (he  enormous  bulk  which  reported  cases  hn 
alri.ifiy  attained  as  materials  for  the  klwwlcdgo  of  Frt;!ibh  law. 

Littleton's  treatise  was  written  in  that  peculiar  di.il.it  com- 
pounded of  Norman-French  and  Eiij;Ii',h  phrases  called  law 
French.  Although  it  had  been  provided  by  a  statute  of  36 
Ldward  III.  that  iir  i  voit  proceedings  in  court  should  no  longer 
be  cooctucted  in  tbe  Fre&di  loogue,  "  which  was  much  unkuowa 
in  the  taabn,"  the  practice  of  rrportiim  preeeedings  in  that 
language,  and  of  natog  it  in  kgsl  treatises,  fingered  till  a  much 
later  period,  aad  waa  at  length  |»obibited  by  a  sututc  passed 
ia  the  ttoe  of  the  Coeiawptiltbto  »6sbw  UaUkaUwpfeoediag 
writers  oa  English  tew,  OiiavMe^  Bractoa  aad  thi  auilw 
of  the  treatises  known  by  the  names  of  Britton  and  Flela,  Little- 
ton borrows  nothing  from  the  sources  of  Roman  law  or  the 
commentators.    He  deals  exclusively  with  English  Liw. 

Ihc  book  is  written  on  a  definite  system,  and  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  scicnlific  classification  of  rights  over  land.  Little- 
ton's  mclhud  is  10  begin  with  a  de&nition,  usually  cli^rly  and 
britily  expressed,  of  the  class  of  rights  with  which  be  b  dealing. 
He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  various  charactertstica  aad 
incidents  of  the  class  by  stating  particular  instaiKes,  aoiW  4f 
which  rcfa  to  dedaiPM  which  had  actually  occurred,  bft  none 
coauaoaljr  they  lie  byprtkrtkd  cues  put  by  waydf  Sltiatiafloa 
of  his  pdadplee.  He  ocrarionaWy  refers  to  reported  caafa. 
His  book  b  thtB  mocb  ittore  than  a  mere  digest  of  ju^klal 
decisicmi;  to  some  extent  In  1  I  '-ucs  the  mctho<l  whi' h  gave 
to  Roman  Uw  il^  breadth  auu  consi.stency  of  priniijile.  In 
Roman  law  this  result  was  attained  through  the  practice  of 
putting  to  jurisconsults  hypothetical  cases  to  be  solved  by  them. 
Littleton,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  5ia'ing  and  solving  by 
reieteoce  to  piiitdpica  of  kw  aaea  which  nay  or  may  na  have 
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•vatcmattze  the  Engliirfi  Uw  ol  Und.  eipvcully  Sir  Kt  Hale  Md  S<r 
William  BUck&ionc.  It  is  iwdud  (he  only  po»Mblc  anMKh  to  a 
•ciegtilic  arranecnvcnt  of  the  tntneite  "  estates  in  land  known  tO 
Engiikh  law.  He  clauifici  estate*  in  Und  by  rrfcirncr  lo  their 
dnratioa,  or  in  other  wordi  by  rvfcrcncc  to  the  diMcrcntcs  l>oi«irn 
the  pcntons  *ho  arc  entitled  lt>  Miccevd  ui»in  llie  <1  -uh  iif  the  [••r  «iii 
in  _|)0»*essjon  or  "  Icnjnt."    First  o(  all,  he  lii-vrnli  i  llu-  i  ;>  r- 

iuics  at  tenancy  in  Il-c  Mmple.  This  is  still  as  it  was  in  Littleton's 
tine  the  kifM  tatenet  ia  huMl  known  to  the  kw.  Next  in  order 
eoMM  ttntncy  ki  Ceo  till,  tho  vuioaocliMM  o(  wliich  aie  iketched 
by  LittleuM  wkh  brevitv  aai  ngnocy.  but  he  w  ttlent  to  the 
important  practice,  which  fint  llCMotu  judicial  recognition  shortly 
before  his  aeath,  of  "  sullcring  a  recowr>',"  whereby  throuj;h  a  f^crics 
of  judicial  fictinn*  .i  t.  n.iiit  in  tail  wat  i;:ijb!ci!  to  conseit  U:=  estate 
lati  into  a  fee  bimplr,  thu^  acquiring  lull  power  of  alienation.  After 
disciMsing  in  their  logical  order  other  freehold  interests  in  bnd,  he 
MMCS  to  interests  in  land  called  by  i*ter  writers  interests  less  than 
Iicehold,  namely,  tenancies  for  terms  of  year*  and  tenancies  at  will 
with  the  cweptioa  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  now  to  familiar 
to  na,  b«t  which  waa  a  judicul  creation  of  a  date  later  than  the 
tiae  of  Littleton,  the  first  book  !•  ■  complete  Malement  of  ilie 
principles  of  the  common  law,  as  they  for  the  most  part  still  cxi:>t, 
goM-rniiig  ind  riEiil.\tin>;  interests  in  l.^ntls.  The  first  Dook  conrlii<!<  » 
with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  copyhold  tenures,  which  marks  the 
«Mt  whit  al  which  tw  MMt  by  oopr  of  com  nil,  the  sMceaior  of 
vflldHb  wha  m  mm  turn  teprearatcd  the  fneaian  reduced  to 
viilcnafe  by  the  growth  of  the  manorial  •>-»tcm,  acquired  iccurity  of 
tenure. 

The  second  book  rHatt*  to  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  lord 
and  tenant,  and  is  mainly  of  historical  interest  lo  the  modern  \  cr. 
It  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in  Littleton's 
time  relating  to  homage,  fealty  and  eicuage,  the  money  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  lord  in  ueu  of  military  service  to  be  rendered 
to  the  UafcnjeeaUw  characteristic  of  Eng:ltah  as  distinguished  from 
C'OntkientsI  feudeliHBa 

Littleton  then  proceed*  to  notire  the  importsnt  feature  of  tenure 
by  knight's  service  with  it!>  di^tingui:<hinK  inculcnti  of  the  right  of 
wardship  of  the  larij>  and  ()civ.in  o(  the  inf.inl  heir  or  heiress,  and 
the  richt  of  iliv[»:',inK  of  the  ward  in  marriage.  The  non-military 
freehold  tenures  arc  next  dealt  with;  we  have  an  account  of  "  socage 
tmm,"  into  «Uch  all  military  mmm  «m  mbeeqnently  corn* 
■Mitad  by  a  now  unrecogaiaed  ad  el  the  Lang  l^iUiBwit  in  1630^ 
afterwards  rc-enactcd  by  the  well>kiiown  atatule  of  Charles  11.  ( 1660), 
anil  of  "  frankalmoign,  or  the  spirittuil  tenure  by  which  churchmen 
held.  In  the  description  of  burftage  tenure  and  tenure  in  villetKice. 
the  life  of  which  consists  in  the  validity  of  anri.  nt  ru  -toms  reiogniw  d 
by  law.  wx  rccogniz'e  survivals  of  a  time  before  tlie  iron  rule  of 
feudalism  had  moulded  the  law  of  land  in  the  intereata  of  the  king 
and  the  great  lords.  nnall^jiedMbmththetaw<i(Ksta.dkKUHing 
the  \'ariou5  kinds  of  rente  *^*^  *" 
•  grant  o(  lands  and  the 
rcm'tly  liy  dtitrcis.' 

I  hi  thud  an<l  concludinc  lxx)k  of  Littleton's  trcatlic  deals  mainly 
with  llic  \  ari'jus  ways  in  which  rights  over  land  ca.n  Ix-  .\i  qiiintl  .m  j 
terinm.ited  in  the  case  o<  a  single  possessor  or  "  ver.il  possessors. 
This  leads  him  to  discuss  the  vanous  modes  in  which  several  persons 
■ay  limlianBeaily  have  right*  over  the  same  bnd.  a* puteuen  :— 
daughtcia  who  are  00-beircsics,  or  sons  in  nvclkind;  joint  tenants 
and  tenants  in  common.  Next  follows  an  elaborate  disrusnon  upon 
what  arc  called  estates  upim  condition — a  class  of  interest*  which 
occupied  a  UrRc  sp^irc  in  the  c.irly  common  tiw,  eivinj;  rise  on  one 
side  to  estates  t.iil.  on  am  tlit  r  to  mortgages.  In  LittU  ton  s  time  a 
jnortnige,  which  he  carefully  describes,  was  merely  a  conxxyancc  of 
bad  by  the  tenant  to  the  mortgagee,  with  a  condition  that,  if  the 
tenant  paid  to  the  mortgagee  a  certain  mtm  on  a  certain  day,  he 
■Uit  f»«nler  and  have  tlie  land  agtf n.  If  the  condition  was  not 
ImHM,  the  btcreal  of  the  nMrtgageebecaine  absolute,  and  Littleton 
^ives  no  indication  of  any  modification  of  this  strict  rule,  tuch  as  was 
introduced  by  courts  of  c<^uity,  pcrnutlin^;  the  ilcl'l":  t  i  ri  leem 
hi*  land  by  ixiymcnt  of  all  that  was  due  lo  the  mortt;at;ec  alilir>iif:h 
the  day  of  payment  had  passed,  and  hi*  interest  had  liecome  at  Liw 
indefeasible.  The  remainder  oif  the  work  is  occupied  with  an  ex- 
pedition of  a  miscellaneous  class  of  modes  of  ac()uiring  right*  of 
property,  the  analysis  of  which  would  occupy  too  large  a  space. 

The  work  is  thus  a  complete  summary  01  the  common  law  as  it 
sfrvKl  ,it  ih<-  tinir.  It  is  nearly  silrnt  as  to  the  remarkable  class  of 
rights  which  had  already  assumed  s-a't  prinirjl  importance — 
equitable  interests  in  bnds.  Thev  ,ire  mhIv  untucl  in.  i.|<  nt.illy  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Releases-"  But  it  was  already  clear  in  Littleton's 
tfaie  that  thia  da**  of  rights  would  become  the  meet  Inpottaat  of 
nil.  Littleton'*  own  wiB,  which  haa  been  nruerwd,  may  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  aaHithin.  Although  noniittg  wa*  more  opposed  to 

'  These  two  books  are  stated,  in  a  not*  to  the  table  at  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  work,  to  have  t>ecn  made  for  the  better  understanding 
of  certain  chapters  of  the  Anitrnt  Bnnk  of  Ttnuret.  This  refers 
to  a  tract  callM  Thf  Old  Tenures,  mmI  to  h  ive  \>rrn  written  in  the 
fdgn  of  Edward  III.  By  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  this  work. 
~  1  WW  Iteaafly  cditiMn  "  Td 
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Uy  he  dcab  with  the  bw  of  rent*,  dbcuidng 


the  spirit  of  Norman  feudalism  than  that  a  tettant  of  iMMb  «hoi 
dii«Me  of  them  by  will,  we  And  Liitbien  dincting  by  IM  «ll  the 
fcoHee*  of  ceruin  maaen  w  matte  eeutet  t»  tile  penoM  MMHi 

in  his  will.  In  other  wwnb,  ui  order  to  acooire  ever  bade  pewew 
unknown  to  the  conanan  bw.  the  lands  had  been  con»eyed  tn 

"  feofTccs  "  who  had  full  right  over  them  accordiiiK  to  the  common 
l.iw.  Iiiit  who  were  under  a  conwientious  obligation  tu  e xirnic  those 
rights  at  the  direction  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  person  to 
whote  "  use  "  the  bndt  were  beM.  This  conscientiem  tmigation 
wa*  recognized  and  caforred  by  the  chaaceltor.  and  thu*  arose  the 
cUm  of  eqtiitid)b  inicresis  in  bada.  Litiletoa  i*  the  first  w  mrr  oa 
Engliah  bw  after  these  rights  had  ritea  into  a  prominent  pr.Mticn, 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  to  what  extent  they  arc  ignored  hs  him 

Hint  looRArnv. — The  work  of  Littleton  oci^m'I'  •>  pl''~<^  in  'he 
history  of  typography  as  welt  as  of  law.  The  earliest  printed  edition 
seems  to  be  that  by  John  Letlou  and  William  de  .M.ichlinia,  two 
printers  who  probably  came  from,  the  Qintiacnt,  and  carried  on 
their  buMiiess  in  partnership,  as  their  note  to  the  edition  n(  tAUeton 
itates,  "  in  civitatc  Londoniarum,  juxta  ecrlesiam  oinnUw  aanrt> 
orum."  The  d.ite  of  this  edition  b  uncertain,  but  the  moet  probable 
conjecture,  Lj^d  on  typographical  groun<k,  places  it  about  the 
lalier  jvirt  of  14^1.  The  next  edition  is  one  by  Machlinia  aloite, 
probably  ."ilwut  two  or  three  yi*.ifv  bter  tli.iti  the  former.  MachUnia 
was  then  in  business  alone  "  juxupontcm  tjuae  vulgo  dicitur  Del* 


brinh"  Ntal  Mine  llu  Rohan  or  Rouen  editkm.  erroncomiy  stated 
by  ab  B.  CMn  «n  fen  the  eatUeat,  and  to  ha«e  been  printed  about 
15^  It  was.  however,  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Tomlina,  the  latest 
editor  of  Littleton,  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  cannot  have 

l>ccn  later  thin  141K).  It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  have  been  printed  at 
Krjui  II  b\  Willi. ipi  Ic  T.nl'.ur  "ad  inst.^ntiam  Richardi  Py-n-«n  " 
Copies  of  all  these  editions  ace  ia  the  British  Maaeuni<  In  all  these 
cditiotMth<  u  ii^  >^  styled  nHniJbadUiPMlnMy  to 4WapMiii 

from  the  "  Ul.l  Tenures." 

There  a  re  t  h  rre  ea  rl  V  M  5>S.  of  LHtletoa  In  the  Unixxrsity  Librwy  M 
Cambridge.  One  of  these  formerly  contained  a  note  on  its  firetpngt 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  bought  in  St  Paul's  Churrhyani  on  July  Mt, 
1480.  It  was  therefore  in  circulation  in  Littleton's  lifetime.  Tht 
other  two  MSS.  arc  of  a  somen hjt  later  dale;  but  one  of  than 
contains  what  teems  to  be  the  c.irliost  EngSA  MMliriBB  ol  the 
rrimm,  and  is  probably  not  later  than  iwo. 

Inthei6thccntunrc«lionsofLittbt«niallewedittra|lidanceeirfnn 
from  the  presses  of  PyaKm,Rcdniayne,  Berthclet,Tottylnnd«ther» 
The  practice  of  annol.iting  the  text  caused  several  aciditions  to  tw 
introduced,  which,  howxvcr.  arc  easily  detected  by  compariion  of  tht 
earlier  copies.  In  1581  West  divided  the  text  into  716  sections, 
u  !in  h  h.ive  ever  since  been  preserved.  Many  of  these  coitions  were 
printed  with  totge  margin*  for  purpoaes  of  anaotatioa,  specimens 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Lincoln  s  Ion  Library. 

The  pnctlce  of  annotating  Littleton  was  very  general,  and  waa 
adopted  \y  many  eminent  lawyer*  beside*  Sir  E.  Coke,  amongst 
other* bySirM.  Hale.  Onecommentaryof  thiakind.by  an  unknown 
hatul  of  earlier  date  than  Sir  E.  Coke's,  wa*  edited  by  dry  in  1839, 
Following  the  ceneral  practice  of  dialing  with  Liltlct>'ii  the  great 
authority  on  the  law  of  England.  "  llw  most  perfect  and  absolute 
work  that  ever  was  written  in  any  human  science,"  Sir  E.  Coke  m.«de 
it  in  1638  the  text  of  that  portkm  of  his  work  which  he  call*  the  fir« 
part  of  the  institute*  of  the  law  of  Eogbnd,  ia  other  lowls.  the  law 
of  property. 

The  fir»t  printed  English  translation  of  Littleton  was  by  RasteTI. 
who  seems  to  have  combined  the  professions  of  author,  printer  and 
serjeant-at-kiw,  between  I.SI4  .ind  1533.  Many  English  editions  Iry 
various  editors  followcel,  tin  b.  ^t  ofwhith  is  TottyTs  in  1556.  Sir 
E.  Coke  adopted  some  translation  catlicr  than  this,  which  ha*  siacc 
gone  by  the  nanw  of  Sir  E.  Cohn  innsbdon.  He,  however, 
ihimighawt  commenU  not  4M  IhelnmMatkw  bnt  on  the  French  ten; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  commentary  has  to  some  entcnt « 
the  intrin.Mc  merit  of  the  originaL 

See  E.  WamhMgh,  IMdM**  T€imm  In  ««ibl 

D.C..  1903). 

LnTRfi.  MAXIMILTEN  PAUL  falUI  (tim-tag), 

lexicographer  and  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  tlic  TSt  of 
Febru.iry  iSoi.  liis  f.ithcr  had  been  a  gunner,  ard  afterwards 
sergeant-major  of  marine  artillery,  in  the  Frciii  h  n.ivy,  and  was 
deeply  imbued  writh  tf.e  ri;\  ilulinnary  )'(!<  as  of  the  day.  Settling 
down  as  a  collector  of  taxes,  he  married  Sophie  Johannot,  a 
free-thinker  like  himself,  and  dc\-oted  hniseU  to  the  education  of 
his  son  EmJIe.  Tbe  boy  was  sent  to  the  Lyc<c  Louis-lc-Crand, 
where  be  had  for  friends  Bbcbettn  and  Engine  Bumouf.  After 
he  had  conpleted  kit  cmbm  at  acbool,  bt  h«itai«d  for  a  Um 
as  to  nlMt  pnfwiaa  to  AnU  idoiil,  and  —■■wfclla  audi 
kiBMdf  aaatcr,  not  only,  of  the  Bnifbh  and  GetsMa  laaflH(ir, 
bat  of  tbe  dasikal  snd  Sanskrit  Ulerature  and  phifcdocy.  A( 
last  he  determined  to  study  medicine,  and  in  1 8st  entered  hb 
name  as  a  Uudexit  of  medicine.    He  passed  all  bb  1 
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Vi5  Acf^TOf  35  doctor  when  In  i8j7  his  hihn  difd,  leaving  his 
mushcr  absolutely  without  resources.    He  «t  once  renounced 
his  diRfce,  and,  while  attending  ihc  Irrturcs  oi  V.  F.  0.  Rajtr 
and  taking  a  keen  interest  in  medicine,  began  teaching  Latin 
and  Creek  (or  a  livelihood.    He  carried  a  musket  on  the  popular 
tide  in  the  revolution  of  February  1830,  and  was  one  of  the 
national  guards  who  followed  Charles  X.  to  Ratnbouillet.  In 
19^1  he  obtainfd  aa  inUoducUoo  to  Atnand  Carrel,  the  edHor 
«l  the  Katimml,  iHho  fufc  Mm  the  taik  ol  teadins  the 
and  Gcnnaa  papa*  tor  excetpta.  Caod  hr  cbaao^  i»  MU, 
discewcfcd  the  abaiir  el  Ub  Tcader,  «to  Cnmi  tiMt  tfkie  becHW 
a  constant  contributor,  ami  cvcntuilly  director  of  the  paper. 
In  iSi6  Littrc  bo«jn  to  contribute  articles  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
to  the  Knur  dcs  dr-.ix  mcndrs;  in  1837  he  married;   and  in 
1839  appeared  the  lir^t  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
npfxxrrates.   The  value  of  this  work  was  recogni/i  Ll  by  h:^ 
election  the  aame  year  into  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  ci 
■Mfee-LcMlOb   At  this  epoch  he  came  across  the  works  of 
Mfostc  OoMle^  the  readiDg  of  which  fonned,  as  he  himself 
mid, "  the  tanKnal  peiat  el  hb  VS/t^*  aad  turn  this  time  onwa  rd 
•ppean  the  influence  ol  pueitlttgn  «n  hl»  ««n  life,  and,  what 
b  of  more  importance,  hb  Influence  en  porftfvbn,  for  he  gave 
aa.  much  to  pciiivism  as  he  received  (mm  it.    He  soon  became 
a  friend  of  Comte,  and  popularized  his  ideas  in  numerous  works 
on  Ihc  posit iv!  I  [ili;!o-«>phy.    At  the  same  time  In-  rr.ntinucd 
his  edition  of  Hipixjcrates,  which  was  not  compK'.id  liil  1S63, 
published  a  similar  edition  of  Pliny's  A' lifHrd/  //r  '  ^v,  .iml  after 
1844  look  FauiicTt  place  on  the  committee  eogafcd  on  the 
llisloi/e  IMmln  4t  la  rrantt,  where  his  knowledflt  of  Iht  Mily 
French  T*n^f  tad  htcraiore  was  invafaiable. 

It  «•*  abOVl  1S44  that  he  started  working  on  hbfMII  Dktion- 
wtirt  ie  la  httpm  /mmkf,  whkk'  mi^  bowmr.'aM  to  be 
completed  tm  tfdrtr  yem  after.  In  tm  ictehrtioa  61  July 
1R4S  he  iod  j-i.-.tt  in  the  repression  of  th9  tllieme  rfpubiican 
party  in  June  1841).  His  essays,  contribulw!  daring  this  period 
to  the  Nnliciul,  were  collected  ir>K<!her  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Cpiiservalicn,  riiMulion  ft  pif'.ih-isme  in  185*, 
and  show  a  thorough  accepinno:  I'f  :■.'!  ihc  .I.Tirim  >-  iin>;i<iunded 
by  Comic.  However,-  during  the  btcr  years  of  his  master's 
life,  he  began  to  perceive  that  he  could  not  wholly  accept  all 
tbe  dogmas  or  the  more  mystic  ideas  of  his  friend  and  master, 
hot  he  GOBCcakd  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  Comie  failed 
to  pefceiw  tbii  hb  iMOil  had  outgnwa  hin,  as  he  hhnelf  had 
outgrown  ttfiMBWrSmt-Sfaaeii.  Oomta^dHthlB  tSsBnc«d 

Littr6  from  any  fear  of  «nhlHctlil(  hb  mastcrll  later  >Tars. 
and  he  published  his  own  ideas  In  his  Panirt  4t  la  philosophU 
posilht  in  1850,  ami  at  'till  Kti-'ilfr  length  in  his  w.irk  In  Aiir,iii!e 
Cofile  ei  la  pkilosophif  fositnr  in  1S63.  In  this  book  he  traces 
the  origin  of  Comic's  ideas  through  Turgot,  Kant  and  Saint- 
Simon,  then  eulogiies  Comle's  own  life,  his  method  of  philosophy, 
hb  great  services  to  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  his  works,  and 
folly  piocttda  to  show  where  he  himself  difTers  from  him.  He 
Miproend  «M|r  of  Comte's  phDoaophy,  his  great  laws  of  society 
and  hb  phibmMcat  Method.  wHdi  iadaed  he 
against  J.  8.  Iffll.  hat  dcciand  that.  whHe  he  hdtevcd  te  a 
posit  ivist  philo<^ophy,  hc  did  not  hcUeve  in  a  icB^  of  humanity 
About  alter  completing  his  Hfppocrairs  and  Ws  PHny, 

he  'I  f  tu  work  in  earnest  on  his  French  <iltiionar>'.  In  ihc  same 
year  he  was  proposed  for  the  Academic  Fran^aiM,  but  rt  jrcied, 
9wing  to  the  opposition  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Or'  1:1, 
„  denounced  him  in  his  Avrrtisstmcnt  aux  pirti  dt  f^muUe 
tbe  chief  o(  the  French  materialists.  Hc  also  at  this  time 
with  C.  Wynabofl  the  PkUoufkU  PosUivf.  a  review 

  mm  t»  tmhtif  fho  finn  of  modem  positivisis.  His 

ib  was  thus  ahaotbed  fai  litetary  week  till  the  wtithwiw  of  the 
tmf*e  ealled  en  Mm  le  take  a  part  In  polilin.  He  Wl  MMIrtf 
too  old  to  undergo  the  privations  of  the  siege  af  Paris,  and 
retired  with  his  family  10  Briianny,  whence  he  wis  summoned 
by  ^(  Cambrtta  to  Bordeaux,  to  let  lure  on  history,  and  iHcnce 
to  Versailles  to  lake  his  wat  in  the  senate  to  which  hr  had  been 
|>y  the  department  o(  the  Seine  In  December  1^71 
elected  a  neaiber  of  the  Acadbnk  Francatie  la  tfitt 


of  the  renewcf!  opposition  of  NTgr  Dup.infoup,  who  resigned 
his  scat  rather  than  receive  him.  Littrc  s  Duiionnry  wa*  com- 
pleted in  1873.  An  authoritative  ir.teriirttation  is  given  of  the 
use  of  each  word,  based  on  the  various  meanings  it  had  held 
in  the  [1.1st.  In  1875  Littr£  was  ekcicd  a  life  senator.  The 
most  notable  of  his  productions  in  these  years  were  his  political 
papers  attacking  and  unveiling  the  confederacy  of  the  Orleanists 
and  legitimists,  and  ia  favour  of  the  icpuMic.  hb  npufaiicalhB 
of  naiqr  ol  hb  «hl  afticfca  airf  hoohs,  aaMN«  «th«  tte  Cha* 
MrmHtu,  tttohUm  d  ptMriim  d  iSs>  (which  he  rqirbitcd 
word  for  woid,  appending  a  formal,  categorical  renundatloo 
of  many  of  the  Comtist  doctrines  therein  contained),  and  a  little 
tract  Pmtr  la  dernihe  foil,  in  which  he  mainiaintd  his  unalterable 
belief  in  niatf rialisni.  W'licn  it  became  ol)\i[/us  that  the  old 
man  cuuM  not  live  much  JoiiRer,  his  wife  arul  daughter,  who  had 
al«a\  '.  S  i  II  fervent  Catholics,  strove  to  convert  him  to  their 
religion.  Hi  had  long  interviews  with  Pere  Millfriot,  a  celebrated 
controversialist,  and  was  much  grieved  at  his  death;  hut  ft 
is  hardly  probabk  he  would  have  em  been  ieal|y  caowertcd. 
NeveithdcM,  whes  on  thi  prfal  oi  dHth,  hb  lib  hid  htaa 
baptfaMi»«Hlllitemt«M»«BMhietad  with  the  4M»  of  the 
CatheBeChMck  aodbdoBtheandof  June  iMi. 

The  fotlowiaf  are  Mt  moat  iranoetant  woeks:  hh  editions  of 
Hippocrates  (ll39^lli6l),  and  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hislary  (i&iA- 
1850);  his  trantiatioa  ol  StnuMs's  Vie  de  Jiiui  (1R19-1640),  and 
Muller'«  M.\':url  it  phytiolotit  (1851);  his  1  . 1. tin  of  the  works  of 
Amiand  Carrel,  witli  notes  11 854-1858);  the  Jltstotre  de  la  laniut 
fran^aite,  a  coUcclioa  of  magaxine  artieic*  (1863);  and  hi*  Dtctum- 
naift  i*  m  lanttue  Jrtmffiiai  (iMt-i8»).  In  tbe  domain  of  science 
muM  be  noted  nia  edition,  wttb  Chartet  Robia,  of  Nvstrn't  Z>nrtwi ■ 
nairr  dt  miiicint.  At  tkirwx.it,  Ac.  (1855):  in  that  of^philoraphy,  Ms 
Analyie  rtitonnfe  du  tt^urs  de  phitoiopnie  po'itttr  dt  SI.  A.  Comtt 
(1845);  A pplUnl.  ri  iff  hi  philoiophif  pcstli-.f  cu  i^'uternemrnl 
(itHc}):  ConsfrTa:ii^'i,  tcsetmiitm  el  poiitivumf  li^.t;^,  Jiid  cd  ,  with 
suppJemcrt,  1S70  ;  Partlet  de  la  pktlos^thit  posiutt  (1S59); 
Autinu  (JomU  ti  ia  phdaupkit  pahlim  (1863):  La  ^lenc*  au  point 
de  THt  pkUotopkiam  (lOyalj  l»agmwl»  AMMmiIWi  lideaawibab 
centemponim  (1876);  aas  Me  meet  hHoestfaf  mberikmMM  wonb, 
his  Blidtt  H  mnuret  (1880) ;  La  Verili  smr  la  mmt  d'Alesmndra  I* 
grand  (i860:  Bindet  ivr  les  barbarts  et  le  moytu  4ft  (1867):  ifMN 
fine  el  mfdenns  (1871):  LUlhature  el  histoire  (1875);  and  Dtteourt 
de  r/xeplimt  d  I'Acadtmie  fran^aiif  ( ih;  V'- 

For  his  life  consult  C.  A.  Saintc-tieuve,  Notice  tur  M.  Ltttrt,  ta 
ne  *t  MM  trnauM  (iMs);  and  Kmmmmx  Ltmdis,  vol.  v.;  also 
the  notice  by  M.  Duisad-Grfville  in  tbe  NowmUe  JRevue  of  Aunisi 
1881 .  Ei  Caaa,  im*aHi  OertiWn  (rttb;  FOaleur.  Duccurs  de 
rifeptien  at  the  Acoiiaiy,  MHIoIk SMeeeftd  UtHi,  and  a  ■  epiy  ^ 
E.  Renan.  (H.M.&) 

UTUROT  (Low  Lat.  tihirgfa;  Gr.  X<iroi,  public,  and 
work;  imntnkt »  pvbBc  samat).  in  the  technical  h^iiikir 
of  the  ChtWiaa  Church,  the  eider  for  the  cekhotien  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Etxharist.  In  Eastern  Christendom  the  Greek 
word  XttTovfTfla  is  used  in  thbsenw exclusively.  But  in  English- 
sfM  iKl.ig  countries  the  word  "  liturgy  "  has  come  to  be  used  in 
a  n'.orc  j^H r[iu!ar  sciiic  to  denote  any  or  all  of  Ihc  various  services 
of  the  (  "mirth,  whether  contained  in  separate  vi..iunu->  or  bound 
up  together  in  tbe  form  of  a  Book  of  Common  I'rayer.  In  this 
article  the  liturgy  is  treated  in  the  former  and  stricter  anie. 
(For  (he  andent  Athenian  "kurovpylai,  as  forms  of  laxatbu. 
seeForAHCs.) 

In  order  to  tndcntand  Imm  and  nfoonccs  it  win  bt  cao- 
vemeni  to  give  the  tabdar  fenn  the  chief  component  paila  of  a 
lit  urgy.  selecting  the  Liturgy  of  RoBeOiChanctrrislic  o(  Western, 
and  that  of  Constantinople  as  characteristic  of  Eastern.  Christen- 
dom; 31  the  same  time  appending  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  technical  words  whuh  must  be  employed  in  enumerating 
ibOMIMnft 

Ordes  of  ihe  Roman  Litcsov 
Ordinary  «f  ike  Uait. 
I  Introii.  or  aa  it  ia  alwaya  called  in  the  Saram  rite,  "  Ofltee,"  a 
PmI  m  or  part  of  a  ftalm  SMig  at  the  caiiy  el  the  ptfM.  or  cbfgyond 

choir 

1  Kyrie  eWaon,  niBtfeld.  and 

tenting  an  otder,  now  ebiolMe.  litany 

3.  C  ollcri.  1  r.  the  eotleei  (or  ihe  day. 

4  Prophetic  lection,  now  obiolete,  except  on  the  Wednesday 
:>n<i  s.ii.,rdav  Emhef  Vufu  Good  PMday  and  Eaiicr  Even,  and 
w.dn.  ..(..v  iftcrburthandi" "   *    •  ■  - 

5-  tptsile. 
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6.  Gnduol. 
maioder  of  •  w1 

7.  Sequence   A  hymn  now  _ 
Doloura.  EMter.Penteco«,  CorpoBCklMtadM 

9  Cfec«L 

to.  Collect,  now  obnolrtc,  though  the  unanswered  invitation, 
*"  L''t  II-  jii.!'.."  sitiH  5ur\'lvci, 

II.  Oil'  rt.iry  A  vfrw  or  vcrsfs  from  the  PisAlmi  »ung  at  the 
■fforinii  ul  tliL  elements. 

13.  Secret.   A  pnyw  or  prayer*  laid  at  the  conduioa  of  tbc 


J*. 


Oorfk. 


'Lnt 


14.  Preface.  There  are  now  ten  proper  or  ^iccta]  prefaces  and 
one  common  preface.  In  older  misaali  they  were  extremely  numrrous, 
almost  every  Sunday  and  Holy-day  having  uni'  ,i»lgn(-il  10  it.  Many 
of  them  were  very  beautiful.   In  older  missals.  Not.  ij,  1^  and  IS 


WH* aometi  mes  arra  ngied  not  M  th*  coocfaKlug  p«t  «f  UN  OHliMiy . 
ta  u  the  opening  part  of  tiMCMoaol  the 


Cuum  if  At  Mass. 

t.  fMnifaelory  pnyer  for  aocepfiaflce.  Te  Igitw.  Ae. 

a.  IntcTceaigBfarueMvim.  U9mmta,Doadmumai)nm,9e. 

3.  ComnMamitioii«(<90itlwaad  Mutyn>  CoaMUdouM  «t 

mcmoriam,  Ac. 

4.  fV.ayrr  for  .leceptaWt  Mid  OHHCnttiM  tt 
%itur  oblationcm,  &c.  , 

!•  Rwiul  of  word*  of  inititatioa.  Qui  prtdie  quam  pateiMw^  mt. 
C.  Obtation.  Unde  ct  tamaont.  Ae. 

7.  Invocation.  A  passage  diSicuU  of  mtcrpntBliaik  bat  anu^ 
ently  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Eastern  EpdtMiWiMiManMfll 
the  Holy  Ghoit.  SuBplirw  le  Nganui,  Ac 

8.  I  iifna  tar  rtr  <riil  nfrntn 

orum,  &c. 

c}.  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  ihoit  htwdtliaB  and  tba hmwImi  af 
the  last  petition  into  a  pnym  kaom  as  tho  "  EmboWiWBi.* 
lOk  Fraction,        breakiiif  of  the  hoat  into  three  parta,  to 


lite  the  death  and 

Commixture,  i  f. 
iriio  t!.r?  cli,i!i"c  syml 
aoul  at  the  rt«urrx'<  tion 


II. 
bread 


I  roMion  af  Christ. 

DOaMis 


1^.  Ai;nu$  D<  i.  i.r.  a  three-fold  petition  to  the  Lamb  of  Co<|. 
13.  Pax,  i.e.  the  kiu  of  peace.   The  aocient  ritual  o(  the  Pax  has 


14.  TltTM  piayafa^  aGCompanying  da  Ita  aatf 

communion. 

15  Commaaioa  of  prieat  aad  paopie  &  aajr),  a  Adrt- 

called  '  Communio  "  beinf  tunf  alcaaitfcik. 

16.  Ablution  of  paten  and  chalioe 

17.  Poat-communion,  ».<■  a  condadiacpfaytr. 
IB.  Difmissal. 

The  Canon  of  the  MaaiftfietlycadtwithNo.9;  Noa.  io-l8  bciag 
"tteit. 


LtTUtCV  OF  COKSTANTINOPtS 

ifast  tfihe  CUeekmrnent.  After  prtparatiom  a; 

I.  The  Deacon's  Lit.Tny. 

3.  1  hiee  Anthems  with  accompanyiag  pniyen.  .  , 
y  Little  EaimaM»M.camgai4«fiwiw  la  flfdwBaakaf  11^ 

Cospelt. 

4.  The  Tffaagfoa.  U.  aa  aatlmB  witlk  aa 
different  from  Me  Ullin  StnctM  «r  Te 

S  Epistle. 

6.  Gospel  vriih  a  prayar  pnodlic  ft 

7. 
8. 
9- 


rpiajwr 


If. 

12. 


Gospel  vrilh  a  pray«rpM> 
Biildinc  prayer 
f'rjyt  r  l<ir  c.itochumcns. 
Dismissal  of  catechumens. 
SipiaatfiRg  af  the  corporal. 

Ua»  ejtke  FaUhful. 
Prayenof  the  faithful. 

Cherubic  H\inn.    *  l-et  US  who  mystically  represent  the 
Chcrul'irn.  .\i  "  n-  t  represented  in  the  Ljitin  liturgy. 

ij.  Great  l:  nt  r.i  n.  c,  i^.  of  tha  uncoaaacraud  dcwcata  with  weenie 
and  singing  and  iittcroCMiOMk 

14.  Risa  of  peace 

15.  Citad.        .  „ 
iS.  lie  taaBCetiai.  iA  *  Ctor.  alL  M. 
17.  SaiMMicoraa. 

ft.  VnlMn. 

19.  Sanct  us.  or  Tmaactta,  ar  "  Trianmhal  Hytaa." 

Kr  .ul  of  WMTSlMthatiaa,  piSkHif  I9  Mriul  al  Ike 

Redcmpiion. 

at.  thaaMttiaa. 


33.  The  invocation  or  Eptiklesia. 
aj.  Intcrceuion  for  the  dead. 

34.  IntaneHtoa  for  the  livinf. 
9$.  TheLonf'ar 

36.  Prayer  all 

37.  Elcvatioai 

38.  Frartion. 

39.  Comrf.jxture. 
JO.  Thanksgiving. 
31.  Beoedictioii. 

In  both  thr«e  fi.sts  many  interesting  fcattires  of  cefemonlat.  tfteaa 

of  incense  the  infusion  of  warm  water  (Bytantine  Only),  Aie.,  lane 

not  been  rt  ferrvU  to.  The  li.sts  muit  be  regarded  as  slcclctont  only. 

There  arc  &iz  main  families  or  groups  of  liturgies,  (our  of 
tbem  being  of  Eastern  and  two  of  Ihem  of  Western  origin  ar.d 
tise.   They  are  Itnown  either  by  ibe  naxnaa  ol  tbe  apoatJa  ailk 
whom  they  arc  traditionally  connected,  or  by  tbe  naiact  oC 
countries  or  cities  in  whidi  they  have  been  or  are  still  in  use. 

Group  I.  The  Syriatt  RiU  (St  James).— The  principal  litiugia 
to  be  enumerated  under  this  group  are  the  Clementine  liturgy, 
aa  called  from  being  found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Coni:iiu;inns,  which  claim  in  their  title,  though  crroDcou-siy, 
to  have  been  compiled  by  St  Clement,  the  ist-centur>'  bisliup 
of  Rome;  the  Greek  liturgy  of  St  James;  the  Syriac  litujgjf 
of  St  James.  Sixty-four  more  liturgies  of  this  group  have 
«dstcd,  the  majority  being  still  in  existence.  Tbcir  titles  an 
given  in  F.  £.  Brigfalouui'a  Zitergk^  Eatkm  tut  WtUM 
(1896),  pp.  Iviii.-Ui. 

Cmip  U.  Tk*  Egypium  RiU  CSt  Hatfc).— This  group  in- 
dudcs  tbe  Greek  Uturgies  of  St  Mark,  St  Basil  and  St  Gregory, 
and  the  Coptic  liturgies  of  St  Si  Citc^ory,  St  Cyril  i-r  St 

Mark;  together  with  certain  le^i  known  lilurgics  the  lilici  ol 
which  are  enumerated  by  lirighlman  (op.  cil.  pp.  Ixxiii.  Ixx;v  ). 
The  liturgy  of  the  Kthiopian  church  ordinances  and  the  \Hvia 
of  the  Aln  .Mi  la.-i  jacobit«%  ItaOMB  aatlMi  «l  the  ApMH 
(all  under  ibis  groti^ 

Group  III.  Tkt  nntam  RiU  (SS.  Adaeus  and  Maris).— Tliis 
Ncstoriaa  rite  it  wpiwated  tbe  Utuigy  wMdi  bean  ite 
names  of  SS.  Adaeoa  aad  Uadi  toaetlwr  witli  two  ethes  aeaad 
after  Theodore  of  Mopsucatia  and  Nestodus.  This  grovp  laa 
sometimes  been  called  "  East-Syrian."  The  titles  of  three  noie 
of  its  now  lost  liturgies  have  been  preserved,  namely  those  of 
Narscs,  liarsumas  and  DuHiurus  <;f  i  .usui.  The  liturgy  ol  the 
Christians  of  Si  Thomas,  on  ilie  .M-iLil  ur  cuait  of  India,  formerly 
belonged  to  this  group,  but  il  was  almost  completely 
to  the  Roman  liiuqor  IgT  ruttiif  If  Joidtt  at  the  wgOtA  d 
Dianpcr  in  1599. 

GiMtp  IV.  Tkt  Bysantitu  RUe.—Tkt  C«di  Bturgies  of  St 
CIttymtoni*  Si  Basil  and  St  Gregory  Dulogus.  or  The  Pre- 
MUKtlfied,  aba  extant  in  ether  languages,  are  the  living  rcpn- 
■enUlives  of  this  rue.  The  Greek  liturgy  o(  St  Peter  is  claHificd 
ondcr  this  group,  but  it  is  merely  the  Roman  canon  o(  the  Man 
tc,  inserted  in  a  tiyunlinc  (ramcwork.  and  seems  to  have  been 
tised  at  one  time  by  54>mc  Greek  communities  in  Italy.  T« 
this  group  alw  belongs  the  Armenian  liturgy,  of  which  tea 
different  fonns  have  existed  in  addition  to  the  liturgy  now  in 
general  Mt  MUBid  after  St  AthaiNHMM. 

We  noar  come  I4>  tha  t«»  Matcm  mmt*  of  n»|Mi» 
more  nearly  concern  iW  tttMUftubag  muknt  M  Bunp^ 
and  which,  thcr,f?(orc,  must  be  treated  of  SMwe  fully. 

Croup  \'.  Tkt  HispaM-Cttllican  RiU  (St  JcJtn)  — This  gwV 
of  Latin  liturgies,  whieh  onic  ]ir.\.uled  very  uuKIy-  \n  WcSleTS 
Europe,  has  been  almost  universniliy  sufKrstJcd  by  the  Iitar0 
of  I  be  Church  of  Rome  Where  ii  survives,  il  has  been  mort 
or  less  assimilated  to  the  Roman  paitcrn.  Il  prevailed  oact 
throughout  Spain,  France,  northern  Italy,  Great  Briiam 
Iretaod.  The  term  "  Epbesiae  "  has  been  apf>Iicd  to  this  (touP 
or  family  of  liturgies,  chiefly  hy  Eaglcih  htaijiokyrte.  the 
names  of  St  John  and  af  Ephima,  hk  plMiat  iwdaK^ 
been  preaied  uito  lervlce  la  suppiMt  eif  a  theory  of  Epfc*""* 
origin,  which,  however,  lacks  prpi;,f  and  may  now  be  regaflbll* 
a  discarded  hypothesis.  Ot  her  t  henries  represent  the  GalUcaBi* 
htnMr)Malthe«iipBilJtenBnHtimy,ari  ""^ 
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tern  Europe  (rom  ihie 
the  kttcr  is  DuchesiM^ 

1904,  2nd  ed.,  p.  94). 

Wc  must  be  cor.icnt  with 
•(tempting  to  discuss  them. 
Tfce  ehiM  tncca  of  -  - — 


tkramh  •  MiUnae  chaanet. 


«<Ritlry  ne  io  tlw  fbnowinf 
pQlnM>— (1)  wioua  pradlMdiMB  mmde  by  tke  iImcoii.  lachadiiig 
•hat  of  "  Silentium  facUc  "  bcfoic  lh«  apMtk  (Migncs,  Fat.  LmL  tetn. 
hOBv.  col.  S34):  (')  <^  preiMW  of  a  third  Iwion  pfMcdiaf  the 

epUtte,  taken  (rom  the  Old  Testament;  the  ocrasional  presence 
of  "  preco  "  a  itcrii-s  of  short  ^ntetce»4llm^  riM<rmblini  the  Crwlc 
"  Ektcni  "  or  deacon's  litany  ;  (4)  the  pmiiion  of  the  KIM  of  peace 
at  an  early  point  in  the  tarvice,  before  the  auwk  iMtaad  of  the 
Roman  position  after  comecration:  (;)  the  cacfauaatioii  "Saocta 
aaiKtis  occurring  in  the  Moaarabic  ntc,  bcinc  the  counterpart  of 
tne  Eastern  "  T*  kytu  rtXt  iylott,"  thai  is  "  holy  things  to  holy 
pcopl<-  ";  (f>)  traces  of  thf  nrcvnre  of  the  "  EpiklcM*,'  that  i»  to 
sjy.  ihr  in  vxal  i'ln  of  t  hr  llrjly  S|niit,  in  in  Kasti'tn  position  after 
the  word«  of  institution,  as  in  the  prayer  styled  the  Cou-pridie  in  the 
Moxarabic  tervice  for  the  scooad  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany :  "  We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wouldest  sanctify  this 
Mlation  with  the  pcrmixtureof  thy  Spirit,  and  conform  it  with  full 
transformation  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  lesus  Christ  " 
(Migne,  Pal.  Lai.  torn.  Ixxxv.  col.  On  the  other  Mndttegfeat 
variableness  of  its  parts,  and  the  immeiue  auiablf  tt  ttt  fHtftt 
prefaotas  ally  it  to  lha  Wcauni  family  of  litiufica. 

W*  pncecd  BM 10  #«•  A  am  dtfdkAMOMat  cC  tkt  dy^ 

t.  IV  Mm&mk  IMirgy—TV^  «u  die  ntiaul  Iftorgy 
•i  Uie  Spanwh  church  till  the  close  of  the  t  tth  century,  when 
dw  Roman  liturgy  was  forced  upon  it.  Its  itse,  however,  lingered 
OBtttt  1b  the  16th  cintury  Cardiivai  Jimencs,  anxious  to  prevent 
its  becoming  quite  obsolete,  had  its  books  restored  and  printed, 
and  founded  a  college  of  priests  at  Toktlo  to  pcrpctu.itc  as  use 
It  survives  now  only  in  several  churches  in  Toledo  and  in  a  chapd 
at  Salamanca,  and  even  there  not  without  flOtakl  MmMI 
nodifications  of  its  original  text  and  ritual. 

Its  date  and  uriein,  likr  the  due  and  ori>iin  of  all  existing  liturgies, 
are  uncertain,  and  enveloped  in  the  mi^ts  of  jniu^uity.  It  is  nut 
derived  from  the  present  Roman  liturgy.  Its  whole  itructutc.  as 
well  as  separate  details  disprove  such  a  narentage,  and  therefore  it 
is  stranee  to  find  St  Isidore  of  Seville  iUt  4e  Etdu.  0§c.  L  is) 
attributing  it  to  St  Peter.  No  proof  Is  adduced,  and  the  only  value 
which  cm  be  plarefl  uj^n  such  an  unsupported  assertion  is  thnt  it 
■how^  tlu;  \  \i  ry  .in. I  i-ven  apostolic  .iriti';uity  w,i>  rl.iinicij  (or 
it.  A  !htnr\-,  onginuring  with  Pinius,  that  it  may  have  been  brought 
by  thr  (  .(iihs  from  Constantinople  when  they  mvaded  Spain,  M  as 
improbable  as  it  is  unprovcn.  U  may  have  been  derived  inMB  Gaul, 
llbe  Callican  sister  stood  to  it  in  the  reUtioa of  twin^ittcr,  if  it  ooaU 
not  claim  that  of  mother.  The  reeemUance  «aa  so  giew  that  when 
Charles  the  llaM  fs^  1-^77!  wished  to  get  some  Idea  of  the  character 
of  the  already  ob-yjlLte  (_.,illitan  rite,  he  sent  to  'lolcU'i  fur  tome 
Spanish  prie-^n  to  perform  Mass  according  to  the  .\loianibic  rite 
in  lii^  [ire-j-ni  I-  Mut  there  is  no  record  of  the  conversion  of  Spain  by 
G.illiean  mis»K>nartes.  Christianity  existed  in  Spain  from  the 
eariiest  times.  PrebaMyfit  WMHwi>elMtiwi»(»a«MWV«4i).  It 
may  be  at  least  coA)octmd  tkM  k*  Knanr  tHH  PinNw  iMker  tkan 
Prtrme  or  Johannine. 

J.  CMkan  Lilurgy — This  wai  the  ancier.l  and  national 
liiurpy  <  f  the  chun.h  in  I'r.ince  (ill  the  coniniciKcment  of  the 
gth  century,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Charlcmairne, 
who  directed  the  Roman  missal  to  be  everywhere  subsiiiuied 
in  its  place.  All  traces  of  it  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  been 
lost  until  three  Callican  sacramcntaries  were  discovered  and 
MbHriMd  by  TlmaMiuf  ta  iMo  MMkr  the  titka  •(  MiuaU 
CMtfcaiii,  jnSM*  CMIIiMI  mt  Mbtdt  l^wanMS,  and  a 
laoflli  was  disemrad  MidiMlUklicd  by  Mabilloalik 
Ae  title  of  MUsaU  CMtmimm.  Fragmentary 
been  m.idc  since,  ^^one  discovered  fragments  of  eleven  GaJUcan 
masses  and  published  them  at  Cirlsruhe  in  1850.  Other  frag- 
ments from  the  library  at  St  Gall  have  been  published  by 
Bunsen  {Anatecla  Anlt-NUaena,  iii.  J63-366),  and  from  the 
!hnbrt>sian  library  at  Milan  by  Cardinal  Mai  (Scriptt.  Vet.  Vat. 
Caff.  ili.  a.  147).  A  suigie  page  was  diioovered  ia  Gonvilic  aad 
Caius  College,  CuMHtgh  |MUhM  ii  BdtiMfi  fi^  Katk. 
TknUgie  vi  370. 

These  documents,  illustrated  by  early  Calliean  canons,  and  by 
allusions  in  the  writinK*  of  Sulpicius  Scverus.  Caesjrius  of  Aries, 
Gregory  ot  Tmiri.  Ger^l.inu^  ui  \'»t\i  and  oiher  aulhurs.  enable  us 
to  reconstruct  the  greater  part  of  this  liturgy.    The  previously 


le»»  minute  peculiarities,  whSk  would  be  of  interest  to  profcseed 
liturgiologists,  but  which  we  must  not  pause  to  specify  here.  They 
»rr  the  origin  of  the  Ephesine  ihcorv  that  the  Callican  liturgy  was 
introduced  into  use  by  Ircnaeus,  bisliop  of  Lyons  (r.  ljo-200)  who 
had  learned  it  ia  the  East  from  St  Poiycaipt  iha  dMBSic  «f  tjia 
 '  St  John. 

xaMrgfe-rCBMldUgaMB  wietjr  cf  ofrfaion 
Utuiiical  viiten  w  todte|ifeper«ilaalficati(M 

of  the  "Ambrosiaa  "  or  "  Milanese  "  liturgy.  If  wc  arc  to  at<  ept 
it  in  its  present  form  and  to  make  ibc  prciciu  posniou  ol  the 
great  intercession  for  quick  and  dead  the  lest  of  its  £rnii),  then 
we  must  classify  it  as  "  Petrine  "  and  consider  it  as  a  branch  of 
the  Roman  family.  If,  on  the  other  h.ind,  we  consider  the 
important  variations  from  the  Roman  liturgy  which  yet  exist, 
and  the  traces  of  still  more  marked  variation  which  coofiont 
us  in  the  older  primed  and  MS.  copies  of  the  AflibnalaB  rite, 
we  shall  detect  in  it  an  original  member  of  the  IlilflBO-QdIfaul 
Knnw»  at  Ikuisks.  wJikb  br  ccaimiti-  iiniiifiiirt  a  fadwl 
but  raiiliMHMh»  iMiiiiTlilti«-  to  Rooml  We  lonar  t!iia 
at  a  matter  «f  M«iiy,  as  w«U  as  a  matter  of  inference  frma 
changes  in  the  teat  itsdt  diarlcmagne  adopted  the  same  policy 
towards  the  Milanese  as  towards  the  Cill V.m  cKut  h.  Ha 
carried  off  all  the  Ambrosian  church  books  w  hi<  h  he  couid  obtain, 
with  the  view  of  substituting  kom.in  books  in  their  place,  but 
the  compU  lion  of  his  intentions  failed,  partly  through  the  attach- 
meiit  (if  the  Lombards  to  their  own  rites,  partly  through  the 
intercession  of  a  Gailtcan  bishop  named  Eugenius  (Mabiilaa^ 
Mus.  Hal.  torn.  i.  Pars.  ii.  p.  to6).  It  has  been  asserted  kf 
Joseph  Vicecomcs  that  this  is  an  origiiully  indepei>dcat  UUUIgy 
UrawD  up  by  St  Barnabas,  who  first  preached  the  Ceqidi  tt 
(Xlr  i#siMC  Bit.  t  cappk  j1  aib),  and  tliit  ladiliM  la  p»> 
iR  the  iMe  and  Knpw  pn(Me  fir  Si  BaaMbat  Sigr  fci 
the  Ambrosiaa  missal  CPmwBm,  LOmglem,  L  jts;  jM),  dut 
it  has  never  been  proved. 

Wc  can  trace  the  following  points  In  which  the  Ambrosan  differs 
from  the  Roman  liturgy,  many  of  them  exhibiting  traces  of  Eastern 
iadiMaee.  Sown  of  tSem  aie  aa  tanf  laaad  in  nceat  Ambrosian 
misssk  aad  oalyurviwa  b  earlier  IffiSi.  ■uckaathoae  published  Im 
Pamclius  (Litmnifcn,  tom.  L  p.  293).  Muraton  (M.  Rum.  Vet.  I  lu) 
a  nd  Ceriani  (in  Hs edition.  I M  t ,  of  an  andent  MS.  at  Milan),  (a) The 
pnyrrentitU-d  "  orJitirt««p»T  iindonem  "  corTe«pond!nf'  to  the  prayer 
aflL r  the  '[if  .nI in,;  uf  tin-  cur[K?.r,il :  n'' ;  t  he  (jtlic I,; i nation  of  silence  by 
the  deacon  bt  lure  the  epistle;  {,()  the  lilantes  said  after  the  Ingrossa 
(Introit)  on  Sundaaia  la  Lemti  CMadir  weeaiblina  the  Creek  ECten6; 

forms  eriMfedietMi  to  ne  Lotd's  Prsver.  in  Coena 


varying 


nini  (Ceriani  p.  116)  in  PaKka  (/(;  p^  in);  (r)  tne  presence  of 
f  isssgrs  in  the  prayer  of  eoniecrattoB  wMcn  are  not  part  of  the 

Roman  canon  and  one  of  which  at  least  corresponds  in  import  and 
position  tlimi^li  iiKt  in  woriK  to  the  Creek  Invocation:  Tuum  rem, 
ei(,  omnipolrns  Palrr.  miltere,  SiC.  {lb.  p.  II6);  (f)  the  survival  of  a 
disiinrtly  (.jllic.in  fi>rmiiU  of  consecration  in  tne  f\Mt-tanctus  "  in 
Sjbbaio  Sancto."  k'rrr  uinclus,  sm  ArMditClnf  OMtiniu  luuUr,  &c. 
[lb.  p.  US):  (g)  the  varying  ttomenctature  of  the  Sundays  after 
IVntecost;  (A)  the  position  of  the  fraction  or  ritual  breaking  of 
bread  before  the  Lord's  Prayer;  ^i)  the  orni'.sion  of  the  mi  r,nd 
obUtion  aflt-r  tin'  niinN  nf  institution  iM  .il.  i.m.  /.:/.  K.m.  Vrt.  i. 
•  33);  (t)  a  third  lection  or  Ptophelta  from  the  Old  Icslamcnt 
preceding  the  epistle  and  gocpcl;  (/^  the  Uy  offering  of  the  obia* 
tions  and  the  formulae  accompanyim{  their  reception  (Pamelius, 
Liiurgicon.  i.  707}:  (m)  the  peeBiea  of  the  ablution  of  the  haivds  ia 
the  middle  of  the  canon  just  beitN  the  words  of  institution:  (a)  the 
poaition  of  tiie  "watin  eipte  papahny"  wUdi  canaapgada  ia 
matter  but  notiaaamtotheeeMactfprthedayvbefeas  tfca'OMa  ia 

4-  CilMr  UMfOP.— We  postpone  tfw  CDiwMeratioti  ef  drfi 

liturgy  till  after  we  have  treated  of  the  next  main  group. 

VI.  The  Roman  Rile  (St  Peter). — There  is  only  one  liturgy 
to  bo  enumerated  under  this  Rroui).  viz  the  present  liturgy 
of  the  Churth  of  Rome, w  hich,  though  originally  local  in  character 
and  ciri  iirisi  r;tn  1  in  use,  has  come  to  be  nearly  co-cxtcn>.:ve 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sometimes  superseding  earlier 
Mtlanal  liturgies,  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  sometimes  incorporattni 
am*  or  Icsa  ol  the  aadent  ritual  of  a  country  into  itself  aao 
proAirinf  fimn  anch  iaa>rporation  a  sub-class  of  distinct  Uaeib 
•a  Jb  F"!*— '.  Aaace  aad  eiaewhere.  Even  theee  1 
(Mit  ba(HB%  av  aaa  np<4ir' 
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The  date,  origiB  ud  t*Ay  MNoiy  af  the  Wmmm  \kvrty  sre 
atoanc  Th«  fint  Cbriitfaw  tt  Home  me  *  Chcck-tpcaking 
commdBity,  uA  thOt  Utwgjr  mist  kave  beta  Gmk.  and  is 
possibly  Rpfioented  in  the  so-called  Clemmtine  liturgy.  But 
the  dat«  when  such  a  state  of  thing;  erased,  when  and  by  whom 
the  present  Latin  liiur^y  »  js  Lnm[Misoil,  whether  it  is  an  original 
composition,  or,  as  iib  ^truLiurc  scenu  to  Imply,  a  survival  of 
sonic  intermediate  (omi  o(  titurgy->^  tbtia  CM  qMttkuis 
which  are  waiting  for  solution. 

One  MS.  exbts  which  has  been  ctaimed  to  r«prr«mt  the  Roman 
lituriryasitexiitedintheiimeofLcol  , 440-461.  It  wa«  discovered 
at  Verona  by  Bianchiniio  I7^and  aiM^itrd  by  him  m  the  8th  century 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Sturamfnlan um  Leontanum  :  but 

nis  title  wasffom  the  first  conjectural,  ami  is  Ow  «-<  ih  of  the 
imemal  evidence  which  the  MS.  itself  afford*.  The  question  is  di»- 
aMaedatsoa)elengthbyMuratori(£4/.XMi.  K<(.lMM.i.cUwi;flal.i6). 
Aasemani  publish«d  it  under  (he  title  of  Tii  insmilsfifca  ffiSllfilJii  in 

torn.  vi.  of  his  Codex  Ltturg.  E((Let.  Unn. 

A  MS  ...f  ih  r  7ih  or  8ih  century  was  found  at  Rome  by  Th<lmJ^iy^ 
and  publi>ihcd  by  him  in  1680  under  the  title  of  Satrnmentcnum 
Ctiauanum.  But  it  was  written  m  France  and  is  certainly  n^ii  .1  iimf 
Celasian  codex:  and  although  there  is  historical  evidcnoc  (A  Pope 
Cclasius  I.  (491-496)  having  made  some  changes  ia  tbt  Bpman 
liturgy,  and  although  MSS.  have  been  published  by  Gcracftus  and 
others,  claiming  the  title  of  Gclasian.  we  neither  have  nor  are  likely 
to  have  genuine  and  contcmijorary  MS.  evidence  6L  the  real  state  cS 
the  liiurcy  in  that  pope's  lime.  The  iMMt  flsodua  and  the  best 
edition  of  the  GdMiM  SfiMwimiy  It  tlUtt  byU.  A.  WUson 
(Oxford.  1894). 

Tbe  Infer  muAtr  of  MSB.  of  thk  croup  an  copies  of  the 
Cngo«is»Sscwwwry.  that  Is  id  say,  MSS.  repnacnting  or  purport  • 
igg  to  naitsml.  the  state  ol  Roman  liturgy  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Crecofy  tne  Great.  But  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  certain  evidence 
for  the  faltowing  reawn?:  not  one  of  them  »a«  written  earlier  than 
the  oth  century,  not  ono  of  them  writtrn  in  Italy, but  everyone 
north  of  the  Alps;  every  one  contains  internal  evidienoe  o(  a  post- 
Gnuatlaa  datt  ia  Uw  slMvt  of  maiees  for  tbe  repott  or  ior  the 
hMittwiiun  of  St  Cn^gory  and  in  various  other  ways. 

The  Roman  liturKy  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
in  the  7th,  into  France  in  the  Qlb  and  into  Spain  in  the  itih 
(.cntury,  tliough  no  doubt  it  was  known  inl>oth  France  and  Spain 
to  some  catent  before  these  dates.  In  France  certain  features 
«f  the  service  and  certain  points  io  the  ritual  of  tbe  ancient 
ftatioiial  lituiijr  became  interwoven  iriUi  iu  tcit  anl  fdcncd 
those  maar  wying  medieval  GaUkaa  11m  wfeidi  •!»  tiNtiMad 
trith  tbt  flMMK  fli  dilesent  Ffmcli  «Mk 

IW  eUef  Attibg«Uiiiic  dwneUlfMlBi  «t  tbe  ItamM  rile 
are  these:  (a)  the  posUIoB  ol  dw  fN«l  btCfceailoii  for  quick 
and  dead  within  the  canon,  tbe  oonmeaHraijon  of  the  living 
being  placed  just  before  and  the  commcRkoration  of  the  departed 
just  after  the  wonis  of  institution;  (6)  the  absence  of  an 
"  EpikJeiii  "  or  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements; 
(c)  the  position  of  the  "  l*ax  "  or  "  Kiss  of  Peace  aiter  tbe  coik- 
secration  "  and  before  the  communion,  whereas  in 
it  OCCW*  at  a  much  earlier  point  in  the  service. 

LUurptt  tjf  At  BrUidt  lUandt. 

Mod  I.  flit  eUMr  amdu-VtOL  mcMI, 
WIS  kacrnn  of  tbe  cbatacter  of  tbe  ttttoiksl  senrioe  of  tbe  Othto 
cbuTch  wbich  esbtcd  ia  these  blands  before  the  Anglo-St^um 

Conquest,  and  COoUnilcd  to  exist  in  Ird.nJ.  S.  >/.latui,  Wales 
and  Cornwall  for  considerable  though  varyjup  ix  ni  ds  of  time 
aficr  (hat  event.  But  in  recent  times  a  Rood  dcil  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject,  partly  by  the  publication  or  re- 
publication of  the  few  genuine  works  of  Patrick,  Columba, 
Colurobanus,  Adamnan  and  other  Celtic  saints;  ptartly  by  the 
discovery  of  liturgical  remains  in  the  Scottish  BmA  0/  Deer  and 
io  tbe  Iiieb  llsifa  ^  XMrsm  oari  JfaUiMt  and  dvAMwifstsif. 
Ac;  partly  bf  Ika  pabBcatjaa  «l  aaAwal  M*  iWM|inillMM, 
Mdi  at  tbe  £ahr  JMVtUAsr Jfjnaasnas,  Mertynlegy  tfOmpts, 
te.(«iikb  eoalah  eukslasticti  balendars  legends,  treatises, 
tet  af  considerable  but  very  varying  aatiqtiity.  The  evidence 
eaUeeted  from  these  sources  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Lturgy 
of  tbe  Celtic  cliurch  wis  of  tlic  Galilean  type.  In  central  England 
the  churches,  with  cvery.hiri;;  bclon^;!ng  to  them,  were  destroyed 
by  the  heathen  invadi  rs  at  the  clo,c  of  the  s^h  century;  but 
lbs  Celtic  church  io  the  remoter  parts  ol  England,  as  wdl  aa 


ia  tto  Belglibottrfni  ktngdoma  af  Sbodaad  and  Ireland,  rriahwd 
iu  indepeadenoe  for  centuries  afterwards. 

An  examination  of  its  few  extant  service-books  and  fragments 

o!  V  :  ,  .  c  books  yields  the  following  evidence  ol  the  Callican 
origin  and  character  ol  the  Celtic  liturgy  (d)  the  presence 
oi  collects  and  anihc-nis  -.vhu  h  occur  in  tiic  G  jLiLaii  o:  M  j^arabic 
but  not  in  the  Roman  liturgy;  (6)  various  formulae  ol  thanks- 
giving after  communion,  (c)  frequent  biddings  or  addresses 
to  the  people  in  tbe  form  of  Gallican  Pn^tUMitt,  Hi  tbe 
Callican  form  of  consecration,  being  a  piayv  caHcd  **  PM< 
Sanaus  *'  taadiai  ap  *«  tbe  taoeds  af  iaatitattot  (e)dw  ca«> 
plicated  riM  «f  *'fltaclioar*  ar  "tbe  bfceUag  of  btead,"  aa 
described  in  Use  Insb  treatise  at  (ht  eo4  of  the  Stoux  hfissd. 
finds  iu  only  counterpart  in  the  dabonte  ceremonial  of  the 
MoxaralMC  church;  (/)  the  presence  ol  the  Gallican  ceremonial 
of  Pediliitiumot "  Washing  ol  led  "  in  the  earliest  Irish  baptismal 
office 

For  a  further  dcMrnplion  of  the4o  and  other  f<  jture*  which  are 
characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  the  Ci'li.v  liii.ri;\  ih.  r.  ,ider  i»  referred 
to  F.  E,  Warren's  Ltlurgy  and  RtUc.l  ,.J  ike  Ltim  Lhu.-ih  tOxford, 

Period  II.  The  Aii^h-Sjion  Churih — We  find  ourscKes 
here  on  firmer  ground,  and  can  sjieak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  after  the  bcgioouig 
of  the  7th  century.  Information  is  drawn  from  liturgical  allusiaaa 
in  tbe  extant  caiwns  of  numerous  councils,  from  the  volumifioaa 
writings  ol  Bede,  Alcuin  ai^d  many  other  ecclesiastical  aatboM 
af  tbe  Af»gl»«Seaea  peiied,  aad  abave  all  from  a  *«*t"*~»^ 
naiaberaf  ■crdct-toelatwftwbiBllaadhrfBieibeMetana 
Conquest.  Three  of  these  books  are  missals  ol  more  or  loa 
completeness:  (1)  ihe  Leo/rk  Uissai,  a  composite  loih-to  iitb* 
century  MS.  presented  to  the  catht<lral  of  Exeter  by  Lcotnc. 
the  first  bishop  of  that  see  (1046-1072),  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxfor<l;  edited  by  F.  E  Warren  (Oxford.  1883); 
(j)  the  missal  o(  Robert  of  Jumic-grs,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1051-105J),  written  probably  at  Winchester  and  presented  by 
Archbishop  Robert  to  his  old  monastery  of  Jumiegcs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  in  the  public  library  of  which  it  now 
tics:  edited  by  IL  A.  Wilson  (London,  1896);  (j)  tbe  Rid  Bnk 

^  ^rhi^ijwMr'^iifuerii^ 
A  pctiual  af  thcae  tatauica  pawai  irtnt  ap^  AmM  batai 

expected  a  priori,  that  the  Roman  liturgy  was  in  use  in  the  .AnRlo- 
Saxon  church.  Fhis  was  tlie  case  from  the  very  first.  That 
church  owed  its  foundation  to  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  Ruroaa 
missionaries,  who  brouRht,  as  we  ere  told  by  Bede.  their  native 
liturgical  codices  with  them  {Hist.  Eccla.  lib.  ii.  cap.  JS). 
Accwdingly,  when  wc  speak  of  an  Anglo-baxon  missal,  we  mean 
a  RoawB  missal  only  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  the  following 
features,  which  would  differentiate  it  from  an  Italiaa  auanl  el 
the  same  centiny.  (a)  Rubrics  and  other  entrica  al  a  BiMel* 

laaaaat  WMiawniiiriiB TwSfnaiit ^"Sffeifaliifa 

the  kaleadar,  ta  tbe  canon  of  tbe  mass  and  ia  tbe  litanies  wbicb 

occur  for  use  on  Easter  Even  and  in  the  baptismal  offices,  (c) 
The  presence  of  a  few  sptii.il  m.is-.c-,  in  honour  of  tho-.c  Kkj! 
saints,  together  with  a  ccri.iin  numUr  of  cuIulLs  ol  a  Kn.c^sjir;i> 
local  character,  (or  the  rukrs  of  the  coun:ry,  for  its  naiutil 
produce,  &c.  (d)  The  addition  of  certain  pccuiiaritics  of  liturgical 
structure  and  arrangement  interpolated  into  the  otherwise 
purely  Roman  service  from  an  esliaiMOUS  •ourcc.  There  axe 
two  noteworthy  examples  of  ihb  in  Aaifa^taaaii  service-bookk 
Emy  Sandagr  aad  fialival  aad  alaieat  aveqraaiiwe  auaa  baslu 
liaapce  fiefae^  eMaaik  the  aanbei  af  gadi  malum  ia  tbt 
Grrgorian  eaiiaiaiafliiy  at  «be  eaaw  parfad  bad  bew  ladawd 
tocight.  Tbere»aaala>tebutnQtf(imecqaa1«aabaraf tiipli 

episcopal  benedictions  to  be  pronoiiriced  by  the  bishop  alter  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  before  the  communion.   This  custom  must 
either  have  been  perpetuated  from  the  aU  GMb  Bt«V 
directly  derived  from  a  Gallican  source. 

Period  III. /Inci'c  .Vi>rmj»i  CAuri  A  -The  influx  of  numerous 
(ercicaviW  »«|Myia>ty  i<«m  Mormaxtdy  aad  Lonatac,  wbicb 
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(needed,  wcoaipcBied  and  foBovcd  Uie  Conqunt,  and  the 
<ccup»lioa  by  tben  of  the  highot  poaU  in  church  as  well  as 
^  ft  4mMm  «flN&  MttejiM^y  «l  Uk  Si«iUi  cborch. 

I  bioii||tt       tritk  tfam  s  pntaVKc 

for  and  a  habit  of  using  certain  features  of  the  Galilean  Hturgy 
and  ritual,  which  tbcy  succeeded  in  incorporating  into  the  service- 
books  of  the  cliiiri.Ii  'A  F.'igUrid.  One  o(  the  Norn-.an  prcl;»U"s, 
Osmund,  count  oi  b<:c/,  carl  of  Dor>tt,  chancellor  of  England, 
and  bishop  of  Sahsbury  (ic;S-i'>/;),  is  acditcd  with  having 
undertaken  the  revision  of  the  English  service-books;  an<l  the 
nissal  which  vre  know  as  the 5jrum  A/iijiiAorthc  MissuJ^cccrding 
to  the  U tt  of  Sarum,  practically  became  the  Uturgy  of  the  Engli»h 
church.  It  was  not  only  received  Inio  use  in  the  province  of 
Ckaurbuqr*  but  wu  Urfcly  adofCtd  beyoad  tboK  findU— In 
IfdfaBdtoUw  latkudiBYuiMMScattittdleocMibtte  itih 
mi  tjUi  oiMiiria. 

It  WcMiId  be  beyond  e«r  icapc  hat  to  give  a  oomplete  list  of 
the  ivKrn'  IS  dud  frequently  minute  differences  between  a 
mcdicN  .U  Sarum  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  or  contemporaneous 
Koni.in  liturgy.  They  he  mainly  in  dilTcrcnrcs  of  collects  and 
lections,  variations  of  ritual  on  Candlom.is*.  Ash  Wednesday  and 
throughout  Holy  Week;  the  inlioduciioii  into  the  canon  of  the 
ol  certain  clauses  and  usages  of  Gallican  charKter  or 
tte  wording  of  rubrics  in  the  subjunctive  or  Impmilvc 
r;  Ibe  peculiar  "  Frecct  in  prostiatiooe  ";  the  procession  of 
OMpOl  ChilsU  on  Mm  Smday;  the  foniM  of  ejection  and 
iMOBcflfatiaa  of  pealUntit  ftc.  He  vtiyinc  cptMonl  bene* 
Aetiom  tt  wd  in  tbe  An^to-Sttm  dwRli  mm  ttmueit  b«t 
the  numerous  propct  pidiim«iitdfeci(M,tlWMaibar  being 

reduced  to  ten. 

Besides  the  famous  and  far-spreading  Use  of  Sarum,  other 
Uses,  more  local  anfl  U-ss  known,  grew  up  in  various  English 
dioceses.  In  virtue  of  a  ricognui-d  dioci-san  irvk f>t tiikncr, 
bishops  were  able  to  rfgulatc  or  alter  their  ritual,  and  to  add 
speciill  masses  or  commemorations  for  use  within  (he  limits  of 
tbeir  Jstillfiction.  The  better  known  and  (he  more  distinctive 
flf  tWeue  the*  srm  tbow  of  York  and  Hereford,  but  we  also  find 
tnees  of  or  oOusions  to  the  Uses  of  Banaor,  Lichfield,  Lincoln, 
Ripon.  St  Asaph.  St  faurs.  Wells  ntd  Whicbesler. 

Sirvitt-hMkt.—Thc  Eueharittie  service  was  contained  in  the 
WDtome  caMed  tlic  Missat  (f.r).  as  ibt  ordinary  chotr  offices  were 
contained  in  the  volume  known  as  ihc  Breviary  (o  r  ).  But  Ix-sidcs 
these  two  volumes  there-  »>.rc  a  large'  nuruber  i>f  oiiii  r  mt\  h  [-UhjI;? 
Mr  W.  Maskcll  ha*  cnumcratcti  and  described  ninety-one  »uch 
vohimn  employed  by  th«  Western  Cboicli  only.  H  mast  be  under- 
fltood.  however,  that  many  <d  tbcao  nbMjNMW  MMS  are  »y nony  m  % 
U{«m.  Rit.  Ettki.  Aufkn  tW^vd.  k.p.eaoDu).  The  Ust  might  be 
frvcrrated,  but  it  will  be  poimtle  here  only  to  name  and  Brie  fly 
de'tj-rib*  .i  frw  if  the  more  Imjvirt.int  nf  them.  (l)  The  A^^nd,:  w  the 
»arr»e«»thr  M.iii.mI  i'tr  '.ihi.     ^.  v  In  l-m,  Tin-  A  nli  f-/:  nut  y  ^.  :n- 

taincd  the  antiphunt  or  aniliein»,  sting  at  the  canonicaii  hours,  and 
certain  other  minor  parts  of  the  tervice.  (i)  The  Bentdution^ 
contained  those  triple  eiiijcojvil  benedictions  prevkmsly  described 
Hf  used  on  Sundays  anr)  on  tho  chief  festivals  throughout  the  year, 
fa)  Tbe  CWtwtemnw  cr>niaine(l  the  eollcels  for  the  season,  toftether 
intha  few  other  pansoflhcday  offices.  It  »-asan  inchoate  breviary. 

S)  The  EpiiUhinum  contained  the  cpisllo^,  and  the  Ei-aHsflnhirtum 
e  KO'^P*'!*  ''Jf        year.    (7)  The  (insJuitl  loiii  iin.tl  the  introit. 


gr.1d11.1l.  scqocnces,  anil  the  ...ihi  r  [m tI  11 -n^  of  the  rfi 
which  were  sung  by  the  choir  at  high  mast.   (>)  The  Lrtendii  ron- 
Uined  the  lections  whicb  were  read  at  mpdm  mmt  at  other  linu 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  generic  term  to  mHoA!  th*  JKMi/ii'.M'n, 


f^»»oiia/and  other  volume*,  h)  The  Afaima/wasthe  name  umhIIv 

giployed  in  Etigland  (o  denote  the  Rittui,  which  confainn!  the 
pcismol,  matrimonial  and  other  offieei  which  might  be  pcrformol 
the  parish  pric^t.  (10)  The  FonlifitaJ  contained  the  orders  of 
Crmsecration,  ordination,  and  such  other  rite*  as  could,  ordinarily, 
O'lly  bo  (H  rfornied  by  a  l>i<hop.  To  the^  we  must  add  a  book  which 
was  not  strictly  a  churx:h  office  bcx>k.  but  a  handy  book  for  the  use 
of  the  laity,  and  which  was  in  very  popular  use  and  often  very  highly 
fbolWsbed  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century,  the  Book  of  Honrs. 
or  Honu  Btalat  Sfariat  V'lrjttfi.  also  known  as  the  Ptsmer  or 
PfblUT-    It  contained  por;ioti>  o(  the  canonical  hours,  lit.iniei,  the 

Eitential  Psalms,  and  other  (levoiion>i  of  a  r^i'-ecllanti  II^  ^n'\ 
«te  character.  LVtailed  infi.nn  i!iL)n  alxiut  the«<-  ami  ..ther 
ks  is  to  be  found  in  C.  Wordsworth  and  II  Littlchak*',  Tlu  UU 

Tho  Eastern  Churcbioo  poisenad  aiuJ  still  poMrssc*  aumcraiia 
^lid  vgagiiiipui  lervice-bocta.  of  wMeh  tba.cbM  ut  tbe  foNowir 


s.icramentalofhces bound upin thesamevolume.  (1)  The HorttotiM, 
containing  the  unvar)'tnt;  |><>rti<>ii  i:l  the  Breviary,  (jj  The  A/rniini, 
boing  cQuivaleAt  to  a  complete  Brcviary>  (a)  The  Mtuolciiou  or 
Martyrolagy.  is)  The  CkionknttMA  Vftim jVwdaWet,  coottining 
Troparia  and  triwg  to  ibo  WMIWli  latlphontfy.  (7)  Tho 
PtntMMfritn,  cotttainiag  the  aervleas  frara  Easier  Doy  to  All 
Sainu'  Sunday.  (8)  The  rrsMtMM,  contaimag  those  Iron  Septii*^ 
gesima  Sunday  to EMticrEvca.  (a)  Tbt  rji|««i«is«gBMimlbaok 

Chri»icn'tcin. 

l\rii«ij  The  Rrformcd  Church. — The  /Nnglican  liturgy  of 

Reformation  and  post-Reformation  limes  is  described  under 
the  heading  of  Phayui,  Book  or  Comuon,  but  a  brief 
description  may  be  added  here  of  tbe  liturgies  of  oiber  icfonaid 
churches. 

Xbr  lUmty  4  tkt  Smakk  E§UeH«i  aw«fcr-1ii»  littif«f 
In  MMriy  lu  t  form  «wc«apM  by  Seottbdi  Usbops  in 
1636  and  im|x«ed— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  attempted  to 
be  Imposoel  —upon  the  Scottish  people  by  the  royal  authority  of 
Charles  1.  in  1657.  The  prrl.it es  thielU'  concerned  in  it  were 
Spottiswood.  bishop  of  Glasgow;  M.ixwell,  bishop  of  Ross; 
Wedderburn,  bishop  of  Dunblane;  and  Forbes,  biihup  of  Edin- 
burgh. Their  work  was  approvc<1  and  revised  by  certain  members 
of  Ihc  English  episcopate,  especially  Laud,  archbishop  of  Cantcr- 
buiy;  Juxon,  bishop  of  London;  and  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely. 
Tlii*  Oturgy  bat  met  with  varied  fortune  and  has  passed  tbrou^ 
several  cdHiona.  Tht  pnotat  Scotiiab  oflke  dates  from 
It  is  now  usad  M  M  tlUrnaUv*  fam  witli  tbe  tmh 
Miwle«  iiHtit  ill  tht  fttmiMl  BpltCT|itl  Clwwb. 

Tbe  gnicnl  unnfewiite  of  Its  ports  sppRndraates  wore 

closely  to  that  of  the  first  book  of  Edw,ird  \T.  than  to  the  prcM  nl 
Anglicsn  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Among  its  noteworthy 
features  arc  (<;)  the  retention  in  its  integrity  and  in  its  prin  i- 
livr  poMlion  after  the  words  of  institution  of  the  inve-cation  of 
the  Ib.'Iy  Spirit.  That  invocation  runs  thus;  "  .Xivl  we  most 
humbly  licsccch  thee,  O  merciful  Father,  to  hear  us  and  of  thy 
ali'.Ji: 
word 

wine  that  Ibey  may  becooie  the  body  and  bb)od  of  Her  MMI 
dcMtrbdoeedSoo"  («dlt.iy<4).  TUe  Uad  of  peHUea  dm 
placed  fa  foamf  b  tbe  EMteni  bw  aot  b  tbe  Boineii  or  Aaglinu 

liturgies.  (6)  The  reservation  of  tbe  sacrament  is  permitted,  by 
traditional  usage,  for  the  purpose  of  oommunicaling  the  absent 
or  the  sick,  (c)  The  minimum  number  of  COOHBIUliCMIlS  is  fttci 
at  one  or  two  instead  of  three  or  four. 

For  fulK  bi^Mriea  aic  Bishop  J.  Dowte.  Tim  A  iiilMbI 
Scottish  Cmmnhmm  5!iftft»  (Edinburgh.  1834). 

Anuri.idn  Liturfy. — The  Prayer  Hook  of  "the  rroic-'unt 
Kpiscup.il  Church  "  in  America  was  adopted  by  the  general 
convention  of  the  American  rhurrh  in  1789.  it  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  among 
itions  we  may  name  the  following:  (a)  The 
and  wording  of  the  order  for  Holy  Coeraraniott 
ratbef  resembles  that  of  the  Scottish  than  that  of  the  EagIhA 
liuiqor,, especially  btkepodlbnoC  the  oblatioo  and  invocation 
immedaatcly after  Um  vonfa  of  betlteUoo.  (h)  Tbe  Magnificat, 
Nunc  dimitlis  and  greater  part  of  Bcnedictus  were  disused; 
but  these  wrrc  reinstated  among  the  changes  made  in  the 
Prayer  Book  in  (< )  Ten  selections  of  Psalms  are  aj/peiiuted 

for  Use  as  altcrii.itivcs  ftif  the  Psalms  of  tht  day.  (d)  Oiona  in 
extfl'it  is  allow'Cil  ;is  a  sub-.litule  lor  (,',nt'i  J'jiri  at  the  end  of 
the  Psalms  at  morning  and  evening  prayer.  In  addition  to  tbcse 
there  are  many  more  both  important  and  uolmpattaat  vaiiatiow 
f  lOfn  tbe  EagUsh  Book  of  ComuMn  Paiycr. 

nt  hkh  Pnytr  .SmA.— Tbe  PMyer  Book  b  toe  b  the  Iiiik 
portion  of  the  Unibd  CImikIi  of  England  and  Irdaad  was  tlw 
Anglican  Book  of  Cmmnoa  Prayer,  but  after  tbe  tfiscslaUtsh- 
meni  of  the  Irish  church  several  changes  uerc  ititrodukcd  iii-.o  it 
by  a  synod  held  at  Dublin  in  1870,  These  changes  nieluded 
^urh  important  points  as:  {a)  the  excision  of  all  lessons  from 
the  Apocrypha,  (ft)  of  the  rubric  ordering  the  recitation  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  (c)  of  the  rubric  ordering  the  vestments 
the  ascend  year  of  Edward  VL,  (4)  of  tbe  fom  of  abaehitioB  b 
~    ~  vlifaeaiilieMitoi 


..    .       .     ..........  ..........  ,w     .......       ....  ...J 

^lity  goodness  vouchaafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  thy 
1  and  Holy  Spirit  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and 
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Caucbtsm  of  a  question  and  answer  bringing  out  more  clearly 
(kc  spiritual  character  of  the  real  prr^cncr. 

The  Preibytcricn  Chutch. — The  I'rcsbyterian  churches  of 
Scotland  at  prcscjit  possess  no  liturgy  properly  socallol.  Certain 
general  rules  /or  the  conduct  oi  divine  service  are  contained  in 
the  "  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  "  agreed  upon  by 
the  assembly  o(  divines  tt  WcMminster,  with  the  anilUBCe  of 
CMnmissionei*  Ams  tbi  Chuch  of  Scotland,  apfNWtd  tui 

«ubliiM^iBMt«f  thofCMnluMBlily.wiil  ^  Mt  of 
yrihnMiitt  both  ia  i4«$.  la  1554  Jeto  Kwi  bad  drnmi  up  an 
aider  «f  liturgy  closely  modelled  on  the  Ccaevaa  pattan  for  the 

use  of  the  English  congregation  (o  which  hr  was  then  ministering 
at  I'riiit.fi iH.  On  liii  ri'iirn  tn  Srotl.ind  this  form  of  liturgy  was 
adopted  by  an  .ili  uf  the  general  assembly  in  1 560  and  became 
tin:  ciiaL!i.,hed  lurm  of  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  church  until 
the  year  1645,  when  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship  took,  its 
place.  Herein  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of 
public  worship,  (or  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  (or  extempore 
prayer  before  and  after  the  sermon,  and  in  the  adminislralion 
af  tbe  ncnmeat  «(  btpUam  aad  ibe  JLtOfd'a  Sttppcr*  far  the 
•oleaiBiiatioa  of  nacxiagc;  viiiutioo  al  Iba  rick  aad  boiUof 
lb«  dead,  (or  the  abNtvaace  af  daya  af  yaMfe  fMtb«  and  public 
tbanksgiviiig.  togetber  wllb  a  lam  af  otdlnatloti  and  a  directory 
for  family  worship.  In  all  these  cases,  though  tbe  general  terms 
of  the  prayer  arc  frequently  indicated,  the  wording  of  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  rr.iiiistcr,  \Mih  ih^e  cxfcplions:  At 
the  act  of  baptism  this  formula  must  be  used — "  1  Itapiizc  ihce 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ";  and  for  tbe  Lord's  Supper  these  forms  arc  suggested, 
but  with  liberty  to  the  minister  to  use  "  other  the  like,  used  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles  upon  this  occasion  " — "  According  to  the 
billy  institution,  command,  and  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
Jetas  QiriM,  I  taka  tbia bread,  and  having  givca  tbaaks»b«Bak  it* 
aadfivahnalayaa.  Taktye,eaiye:thisittbebadyof  CbriM 
which  is  bnkCB  for  jnm;  do  this  ia  renembrance  of  him." 
And  again  "  According  to  tbe  institution,  command  and  example 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  1  ihi  1  up  .1:1  1  give  it  unto  yuu, 
this  cup  is  the  New  Testament  m  the  bl<Kid  of  Christ,  which  is 
■bed  (or  the  remission  of  the  sins  o(  many,  dniik  ye  all  of  it." 

There  is  also  an  unvarying  (orm  o(  words  directed  to  be  used 
be(ore  the  minister  by  the  man  to  the  woman,  and  by  the  woman 
to  Ike  roan  in  the  case  o(  the  solemnization  of  matrimony.  The 
form  af  words  on  all  other  occasions,  including  ordination,  is 
kft  to  the  ditaetioa  of  iba  officiating  aiiniitet  at  of  the 
prot>yteiy. 

I  IViSlMlaiit  Cktmhfi.  The  Calvtniitk  ClMrcWf.— Rather 
Klurpcal  element  in  the  shape  of  a  Kt  (orm  of  words 
the  »«r%icc  o(  the  Knnch  and  German  Calsini'.tic 
TI.e  ^;;ll<l,ly  morning  wrvice  as  drawn  up  l  y  CaKui 
was  to  open  wt;h  .1  [H^rnm  of  llol>  Scripture  .ind  the  recitation  of  (he 
ten  comtnafvjnu  tui.  Afn  rwAril-.  th<-  nLim^li  r.  inviting  the  pt'OpIc 
10 accompany  him,  proceeded  lua  cunfiuion  o(  tins  and  supplication 

S grace.  Then  one  of  the  Piakns  of  Oavid  was  t4M«.  Tbra  came 
sennon.  prefaced  by  an  eatempore  pra>'rr  and  concluding  with 
the  Lord's  Prajer.  creed  and  bencdiciion  Ttn  <  ommunion  tervice 
beean  with  an  exhortation  leading  op  i  i  'li  ■  .iiK^«tl«"  cn^;  then 
followed  a  long  exhortation,  after  which  the  bread  and  wine  wrrt 
dlMributed  to  the  people,  who  advances!  in  reven m  e  jim!  unK  r.  w  lnle 
a  Psalm  was  being  sun»;.  or  a  suitable  passane  of  Vri(itiin-  was  Ijeing 
read.  After  all  had  Communirated  a  set  forrn  of  i!i.int^-,:n  ing  was 
said  by  the  minister.  Then  the  Sons  of  Simeon  was  sung  by  the 
congregation,  who  were  then  diamiaaeo  with  iha  hlBHiag>  tma  fenn 
of  servK*  has  been  modified  in  varioua  way*  Item  tiaie  to  tiM^  bat 
it  remains  subaiantiallv  the  tvr>e  of  8cr%imn  hsc  among  ike rtfcKmed 
Calvinistic  churches  of  Gt  rm  mv,  Switzerland  and  France. 

Tlif  Luihrran  Church.  —  l.iiilv  r  was  (ar  morr  eonwrvatSve  than 
the  ri  St  c  I  the  Protectant  n  forriiiT-<  .itvl  hi*  eon«<Tkaii«m  appr.ircd 
ae«'hcre  more  than  in  the  service-books  which  he  drew  up  (or  the  uar 
of  thechiMch  which  hears  bis  name.  In  1525  he  publiiihcd  a  tmaiiM' 
Of  Ike  Order  eftkt  Sertiee  in  lit  CentrrgatioH  and  in  1526  he 
published  the  Ctrmcn  Uatt.  Except  that  the  vemaeuhr  was 
•ttb«iituted  for  the  ijitin  languaee,  the  oM  fkaawawlt  aad  order 
of  the  Roman  mis«l  wprr  rlosely  foHowed.  beginning  with  the 
Confiteor.  Iniroit.  Kyrie  eleison.  itill  always  *un|t  in  Greek.  Gloria 
in  e^ct•l^i^.  fee.  The  text  ri(  \h\%  and  other  Lutheran  scrA  Ires  \\  Riven 
in  A[rni]r  fur  tliritll-ckr  Ccretrtdrn  rfri  l.uthfi'.'l"--.  /t  ir-ji'/ni'irj 
(NOfdlingen.^By).    At  the  aamr  lime  Luther  was  tolrrsnt  and 


would  from  tbaa  ta  Ibaa  amkt  each  changes  or  adswatfaas  bi  tba 
order  of  serwee  as  aB%ht  be  found  convenient.  The  Lutheraa 
churches  of  wortheru  Europe  have  not  been  »luw  tn  avail  themselves 
of  this  advice  and  pemiis«ion.  Moit  ol  them  have  drawn  upliturgios 
for  ihcmM'lvei,  sometime*  foUowmg  very  closely,  aometimea diScfWg 
considerably  from  the  original  service  composed  by  Luther  ItimicU. 
In  iSm,  on  tbe  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
churches  of  Prusiia.  a  new  liturgy  was  published  at  Berlin.  It  ia 
aaed  bills  entirety  inikschaKl  royal,  but  great  liberty  aa  to  its  IM 
UmaHaacd  to  the  pamchisai  deri^.  and  con«derable  varistioasef 
text  appear  in  the  more  recent  editiona  of  this  service -book. 

The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedcnborgiant)  and  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (Irvingite»)  and  other  Protestant  botUes 
have  drawn  up  litur];ies  for  themselves,  but  they  are  hardly  uf 
sufficient  historical  importance  to  be  described  at  tcngth  here 

Tba  OM  Cathelies.  Isstbft  aahlirtwd  a  XUmaU  in  tiys  containiac 
the  occasMmai  omees  lor  hapuHB.  amtrimony ,  burial.  Ac.,  snd  a  form 
for  reception  of  Holv  Communion,  in  the  German  f*i;'*t*  This 
Utter  i>  for  use  in  the  otherwise  unahcrrd  Mwies  al  the  nwM, 
conespooding  in  punpose  ta  the  asder  of  Qaaiaanion  in  English 
pabgwiligltb  ff  iSmk  ml  aad  bi  asa  iM  llbiuur>day  1549 

(F.  E.  \N'.) 

UTUDS,  the  cavalry  trumpet  of  the  Romans,  said  by  Macro- 
bius  (5<ilKni.  lib.  vi.)  lA  bavt  wambled  tlM  croaked  atafl  baiaa 
by  tbe  Augais.  Tba  IUimh  coMisted  af  a  cyWadilcal  tiAa  4  av 
5  (I.  UwMfc  batdai  aiwwa  hm%  »ti  t>rminating  in  a  coakal  bdl 
joint  tuned  up  ia  aatft  a  nttancr  as  to  give  the  insirumcnt 
the  outline  of  the  letter  "J."  Unlike  the  buccina,comu  and 
tuba,  the  other  military  service  instruments  of  the  Romatts, 
the  lituus  has  not  been  traced  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
medieval  instrument  most  nearly  resembling  it  being  the 
cromurne  or  tourneboul,  which,  however,  had  lateral  holes  and 
was  played  by  means  of  a  reed  mouthpiece.  A  liluiu  found  in 
a  Roman  warrior's  tomb  at  Cervctri  (Etruria)  in  1817  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican.  Victor  MakiUaa  iU  Isaitb  as  1  m.  60.  sad 
its  scale  as  in  uoiagit  «U|  tbat  af  the  tniHpcl  bl  G  [CataUni 

UUHmUID  (limmian,  ImmuMa)  (r.  911-973),  Italiaa 

historian  snd  author,  bishop  of  Cremona,  was  born  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  of  a  good  Lombard  family.  In 
Oil  he  entered  the  «(rvi<r  of  King  Hugo  of  Italy  as  page;  be 
afterwards  rose  to  a  high  (xjsiiion  at  the  court  of  Hugo's  succiisor 
Ikrcngar,  having  become  chancellor,  and  having  been  sent  (q4q) 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Byuintine  court.  'Falling  into  dis^ace 
with  Berengar  on  his  return,  he  attached  himself  to  the  emperor 
Otto  I.,  whom  in  961  he  accompanied  into  Italy,  and  by  whom 
in  96)  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cremona.  He  was  frequently 
empioyod  Ol  asiaioaft  to  tba  pop^  and  ia  9M  to  Coaataaaiospk 
to  denaad  iar  Aa  )awf»  Oita  (aftarMfda  Ono  n.)  tba  baai 
ol  Ibaofibiatv  daaifiur  af  tba  enqieror  Nlcephoms  Phoean 
Ifis  secount  of  tbb  emhsssy  in  tbe  Rdath  de  U^.uicne  C«a> 
stantiHppolilana  is  perhaps  the  most  >;r.iiili:c  and  lively  piece  ol 
writing  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  10th  century.  The 
detailed  f!f^crip:ion  of  Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  crnirt 
is  a  document  of  rare  value — lIiouj.'li  hiphly  coloured  by  bis  ill 
reception  and  offended  dij^iniy.  Wluilur  he  returned  in  971 
with  the  embassy  to  bring  Tbcophsao  or  not  is  unocmi^ 
Liudprand  died  in  972. 

lie  wrote  (1)  AntapcdtUM,  sm  rrrvm  prr  Eunpam  feUamm, 
Libn  17,  an  historical  narrative,  relating  to  the  events  from  88; 
to  f)Yi.  i  imipileil  with  the  object  of  avenijing  himself  upon  Bcrenjir 
ard  Uilla  hi-i  que  n.  Uj  lis!  .na  Olt^'tn.  a  work  of  greater  impir'i- 
ality  and  mcni,  unfortunately  covcnne  only  the  years  from  9C1O  to 
964 ;  and  <l)  the  RtUli*  4*  let^tw»e  datlamumopriuana  {^bi-^U 
AH  are  to  ne  foond  ia  the  Manmm.  Ctrm.  Hut.  oL  Pertz,  and  in  the 
Rff.  tial.  StripL  of  Muratori;  there  is  an  edition  by  E.  Dfimmlct 
(1877),  and  •  partial  translation  into  German,  with  an  introduction 
by  \V.  Waltenbach.  is  given  in  the  w-f  r.nd  volume  of  the  Cr^ckicktf 
xkmbtr  in  driUuhen  Vorutl  (iS;-,!  Cotnrurr  W.ittenhach. 
Dtuti(hlam4s  Gtukuktsqut'Un  im  .\l ittdalUr .  Three  other  work*, 
entitled  Adttnarta.  Cktonn  .  r.,  c  f<i-<//o,  and  Of'u-.culttm  de  1  ;  ■ 
Rcnmiunum  pomliAium.  are  usually,  but  wrongly,  assisitrd  la 
Liudpawd,  An  MHib  maabwiaa  af  the  tmbuav  to  <^aaia*> 
tinodtmbenasl  mmiuitiAJUjig  jPsrwwwli  tfAe^MidA  Aga 
(Bpaa  switBi  iM}> .  A  camalMa  MMhw 


UVS  OAK.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  af  SfWmmwe  county, 
Florida.  U.S. A.,  81  m.  by  rail  W.  of  JacklOMVOa.  Pop.  (iSoo) 
<i9i  im^  t*m  <i«»|>  imp;  (t«i0t  stfik  Uwr  Oifc  is  aamal 
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by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Live  Oak, 
Perry  &  Gulf  and  the  Florida  railwayv  There  are  extensive 
areas  of  pine  lands  in  the  vicinity,  and  large  quantities  of  sea- 
island  cotton  are  produced  in  the  county.  Lumber  and  naval 
stores  arc  also  important  products.  The  first  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  city  was  made  in  1865  by  John  Parshley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  erected  a  large  saw-mill  here  Live  Oak  was 
first  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1874,  and  in  1903  was  chartered 
as  a  city. 

UVER  (O.  Eng  lifer;  cf  cognate  forms,  Dutch  Irotr,  Cer 
Ltbtr,  Swed.  Ufv<r,  &c.;  the  O  H.  Cer  forms  are  libara,  lipora, 
&c.;  the  Tcut.  word  has  been  connected  with  Cr.  ^irop  and  Lat. 
jtcur),  in  anatomy,  a  brgc  rcddish-brown  digestive  gland  situated 
in  the  upper  and  right  part  of  the  abdominal  ca\ity.  When 
hardened  in  silH  its  shape  u  that  of  a  right-angled, 
triangular  prism  showing  five  surfaces — superior, 
anterior,  inferior,  posterior  and  right  lateral  which 
represents  the  base  of  the  prism.  It  weighs  about 
three  pounds  or  one-fortieth  of  the  body  weight. 

Although  the  liver  is  a  fairly  solid  organ,  it  is 
plastic,  and  moulds  itself  to  even  hollow  neighbour- 
ing viscera  rather  than  they  to  it.    The  superior 
surface  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  but  hat 
peritoneum  between  (see  CoCLou  and  Serous 
Membranes).    At  its  posterior  margin  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  great  sac  is  reflecte<l  on  to  the 
diaphragm  to  form  the  anterior  la>'er  of  the 
coronary  ligament.    Near  the  mid  line  of  the  body, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  last,  another  reflection, 
the  fakijorm  li£timeni,  runs  forward,  and  the  line  of 
attachment  of  this  indicates  the  junction  of  the  righi 
and  Ufl  lobes  of  the  liver.    The  anterior  surface  is 
in  contact  with  the  diaphragm  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.   The  attachment  of  the  falciform 
ligament  is  continued  down  It.    The  posterior  sur- 
face is  more  complicated  (see  fig.  i);  starting  from 
the  right  and  working  toward  the  left,  a  large 
triangular  area,  uncovered  by  peritoneum  and  in 
direct  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  is  seen.  This  is 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
which  is  sunk  into  a  deep  groove  in  the  liver,  and 
into  the  upper  part  of  this  the  hepatic  peini  open. 
Just  to  the  right  of  this  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bare  area  is  a  triangular  depression  for  the  right  supra- 
renal body.    To  the  left  of  the  vena  cava  is  the 
Spigelian  lobe,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  bodies  ol 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  thoracic  vertebrae,  the  lesser 
sac  of  peritoneum,  diaphragm  and  thoracic  aorta 
intervening.  To  the  left  of  this  »  the  fissure  for  the 
ductus  ttnosus,  and  to  the  left  of  this  again,  the  left 
lobe,  in  which  a  broad  shallow  groove  for  the 
oesophagus  may  usually  be  seen.  Somct  imcs  t  he  left 
lobe  stretches  as  far  as  the  left  abdominal  wall,  but 
more  often  it  ends  below  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
which  is  3)  in.  to  the  left  of  the  mid  line  of  th« 
botly.    The  relations  of  the  tewer  surface  can 
only  be  understood  if  it  is  realized  that  it  looks 
backward  and  to  the  left  as  well  as  downward  (sec  fig.  1). 
Again  starting  from  the  right  side,  two  impressions  are  seen; 
the  anterior  one  is  for  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
posterior  for  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney.   To  the  left 
of  the  colic  impression  is  a  smaller  one  for  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum.    Next  comes  the  gall  bladder,  a  pear-shaped  bag. 
the  fundus  of  which  is  in  front  and  below,  the  neck  behind  and 
above.    From  the  neck  passes  the  fyj(ic  duct,  which  is  often 
twisted  into  the  form  of  an  S.  To  the  left  of  the  gall  bladder 
is  the  quadrate  lobe,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  pylorus  of  the 
stomach.  To  the  left  of  this  is  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  separated 
from  the  quadrate  lobe  by  the  umbilical  fissure  in  which  lies 
the  round  ligamerJ  of  the  liver,  the  remains  ol  the  umbilical  vein 
of  the  foetus.    Sometimes  this  fissure  is  partly  turned  into  a 
tunnel  by  a  bridge  of  liver  substance  known  as  the  p0ni  kep«tit. 


The  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  is  concave  for  the  interior 
surface  of  the  stomach  (see  Auucntaby  Canal:  Stomach 
Chamber),  while  a  convexity,  known  as  the  tuber  omenlale,  fits 
into  the  lesser  curvature  of  that  organ.  The  posterior  boundary 
of  the  quadrate  k>be  is  the  transveru  fissure,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  inch  long  and  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  This 
fissure  represents  the  hilum  of  the  liver,  and  contains  the  right 
and  left  hepatic  ducts  and  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  together  with  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics, the  whole  being  enclosed  in  some  condensed  subperitoneal 
tissue  known  as  Clisson's  capsule.  Behind  the  transverse  fissure 
the  lower  end  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  is  seen  as  a  knob  called  the 
tuber  papillare,  and  from  the  right  of  this  a  narrow  bridge  runs 
forward  and  to  the  right  to  join  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  right 
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Fig.  I. — The  Liver  from  below  and  behind,  showing  ihe  whole  of  the  visceral 
surface  and  ihe  poMcrior  area  of  the  parietal  surface.  The  porul  (inure  has 
been  tlightly  opened  up  to  show  the  vessels  pastinji;  through  it;  the  other  fiuure* 
ate  repietenled  in  their  natural  condition — closed,  in  this  hvcr,  which  was 
hardened  in  situ,  the  imprriAions  of  the  ucculaiiont  of  the  colon  are  distinctly 
>-isiblc  at  the  colic  impression.  The  round  jiKament  and  the  rvinains  of  the 
ductus  \-enosus  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  their  ftuures. 

lobe  and  to  shut  off  the  transverse  fissure  from  that  for  the  vena 
cava.  This  is  the  caudate  lobe.  The  right  surface  of  the  liver 
is  covered  with  peritoneum  and  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
outside  which  are  the  pleura  and  lower  ribs.  From  its  lower 
m.irgin  the  rij;/i/  lateral  ligament  is  reflected  on  to  the  diaphragm. 
A  similar  fold  passes  from  the  tip  of  the  left  lobe  as  the  left 
laUral  ligament,  and  both  these  are  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
coronary  ligament.  Sometimes,  especially  in  women,  a  tongue- 
shaped  projection  downward  of  the  right  \o\>c  is  found,  known 
as  Ritdel's  lobe;  it  is  of  clinical  interest  as  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  tumour  or  floating  kidney  (see  C.  H.  Leaf,  Proc.  AnaL 
Soc.,  February  i8oq;  Journ.  Anat.  and  Ptyj.  vol.  33,  p.  ix  ). 
The  right  and  left  hepalic  duds,  while  still  in  the  transverse 
fissure,  unite  into  a  single  duct  which  joins  the  c)'Stic  duct  Irons 
the  gall  bladder  at  an  acute  angle.    When  these  have  united  the 


LIVER 


duct  is  kTtown  ai  the  (ommoH  hilt  dmtt,  and  runs  down  to  the 

second  pari  of  the  duodenum  (&c«  Aliukntarv  Canal). 


Utnutt  Sttuilutt  of  Ikt  Lirrr.-  The  liwr  U  nude  upo(  ;tn  raormous 
umber  ci  Mutts  of  a  conical  form  (*ec  fie.  5).    If  thr  portal  vein  is 
(oUowcd  from  the  tiaaaverte  fiiwurr.  it  willlw  seen  to  branch  and  rc- 


Fto.  1.— TkiMVcm  lecfton  thraucb 
die  beiMtic  lobule*. 


ceptiaUc  Bart  of  thii  primary 
diverticuluRi  solid  rod*  of 
cells  called  the  htpatU 
cylindfri    grow    out,  and 


branch  unlit  mi  nut*  IwifS  called  inlrrlvbutar  vrtns  (ftg.  7,  t)  ramify 
around  the  lobules.  Prmn  the««  mtraioimUr  cafnilarus  run  toward 
the  centre  of  the  lobule,  forming  a  network  amonc  the  pol)j;onal 
hnMic  cells.  On  reaching  the  core  of  the  conical  lobule  they  arc 
omlcctrd  into  a  central  or  inlratohtdar  vtin  (6g.  3,  e)  which  unites 
with  other  simitar  ones  to  form  a  tublebutar  crtn  (fig.  3.  s).  Thcae 
cventyaily  reach  tbc  liepalic  ndiclcik  and  so  the  blood  i*  conducted 

iiuo  the  vena  cava.  In  man 
the  lobules  are  not  dis- 
tinctly sc|iaralcd  one  from 
the  other,  but  in  some 
animals,  r.^.  the  pig,  each 
one  hat  a  fibrous  shcatb 
derived  ftxxn  GUssoo'a  cap* 
sule  (fig.  3,  (t.). 

£m6rye>/ofy.— The  liver 
first  appe.iit  as  an  ento- 
dermal  nollow  longitudinal 
outgrowth  from  the  duo- 
denum   into    the  ventral 
mesentery.  The  upper  part 
of  this  forms  the  future 
liver,  and  grows  up  into 
..     ,     .     the  irp/«w /rawmrHKii  from 
<,#.f,  IrterlobuUr  wms  ending  In  tlie  ,hich  the  central  p.m  of 
iotralobuUr  capillarietu  ,he  diaphragm   is  formed 

e,t.  Central  veins  imned  by  tbahtw.  (McDuPHaACii).  Fromilvc 
lobular  capillaries.  At  a,  a  the       ■  ' 
capillaries  of  one  tobulc  coni- 
muniatc  viib  thoR  adjacent 

theae  branch  again  and  again  until  a  cellular  netwx>rk  is  formed 
surrounding  and  breaking  up  (he  umbilical  and  vitctlino  veins. 
The  liver  cells,  therefore,  arc  entodcrmal,  but  the  f.pporting 
connective  ti»uc  mesodermal  from  the  septum  tran»ver»um. 
The  lower  (caudal)  part  of  the  furrow-like  outgrowth  remains 
holk>«f  aad  forms  th«  gall  bladder.  At  lirst  the  liver  is  em- 
bedded in  the  septum  transversum,  but  later  the  diaphragm  and 
it  are  constricted  off  one  traoa  the  other,  and  soon  the  liver  liccomcs 
very  large  and  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  At  birth  it  is 
papportJanatdy  nucb  bifcr  tnan  In  the  adult,  and  forms  one- 

cigbteenth  instead  of  one- 
fartieth  of  the  t>odY  weight, 
the  right  and  left  k>bes  being 
ncarty  equal  in  siae. 

Comparatiff  Anaiomy. — In 
the  Acrania  (Amphioxut)  the 
livtt  is  probably  represented 
by  a  single  \xntral  diver- 
ticulum from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  intestine,  which 
has  a  hepatic  portal  circula- 
tion and  Kcratea  dimtivc 
fluid.  lo  atl  the  QamatA  a 
mKiI  fiver  ia  developed.  In 
the  adult  tanimy  among  the 
Cyclostomata  the  liver  under- 
FlO.  3. — Vertical  section  through  two  goes  rctrogresMon,  and  the 
hepatic  lobules  of  a  pig.  bile  ducts  and  gall  bladder 

«,*,  Central  veins  receiving  the  intra-  disappear,   though  they  are 
lobular  capilUriea.  present  in  the  luvmi  lorm 

SuWobutar  vein.  (Amntjeoeiaa).  to  fahea  fad 

Interlobular  connective  tlwue  a«|*ibiaB»tbe«rBMi<OM«a 

(anaiag  tha  capauka  of  the  «*.f»lf!'*.^"''  "l^." 
lo^toi.  gail-bL-idder  is  present.  The 

iMeilottttbr  VciM  aame  description  applies  to  the 

reptiles,  but  a  curious  net- 
work of  cy»tic  ducts  is  found 
ill  flMkea  and  to  a  leu  extent  in  crocodiles.    In  the  Varanidae 

(Moa{tars)'the  hepatic  duct  is  also  rrtiform  (tec  F.  £.  Beddard, 
Vac.  Zoo/.  S«c.,  iHH».  p.  105).  In  birds  two  lobca  araalia  ixcaent, 
but  in  some  of  them,  f  t-  the  pigeon,  there  is  no  gall-bladdtf> 

In  mammals  Sir  Wlliam  Flower  pointed  out  that  a  generalired 
type  of  liver  exists,  from  which  that  of  any  mammal  may  lie  derived 
by  suppression  or  fusion  of  lobes.  Tlic  accompanying  diagram  of 
Flower  (fig.  4)  represents  an  ideal  mammalian  liver,  h  will  be  seen 
that  tbc  umbilical  fissure  (h)  divides  the  organ  into  right  aad  left 
halvca,  aa  in  the  lower  vertcbratea.  but  that  the  vanini  part  of  aadi 
ftatfindlvidtd  into  a  central  and  lateral  lobe.  Phasing  (root  (iglit  tn 
laft  tiMt  are  therefore:  right  lateral  (rf),  right  centnl  (r«),  left 
Otntral  and  left  lateral  (//)  lobes.  The  gall-bUdder  (fi,  «fcta  it  ia 
present,  is  alsrays  situated  on  the  caudal  surface  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  right  central  lobe.  The  Spigelian  (»)  and  caudate  lories  (c) 
belong  to  the  right  half  o(  tbc  liver,  the  latter  being  usually  a  leaf- 


shaped  lobe  attached  by  its  stalk  to  the  Spigelian,  and  having  lu 

blade  Hattrned  between  the  right  lateral  lobe  and  the  right  ktdney. 
The  vena  cava  (k)  i»  always  (ounil  lo  ibc  nuhl  of  the  Sutgeliao  iobe 
and  dorsal  to  the  stalk  of  the  caudjie.  In  iraciiig  the  lubulaiiuo  of 
man's  liver  back  to  this  generalised  type,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  his 
c)uadra(e  lobe  doea  not  correspond  to  any  one  gencraliicd  loK-,  but 
is  n>erely  that  part  of  the  right  central  which  lies  between  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  umbilical  fiaiufe.  From  a  careful  study  of  human 
variations  (ice  A.  Thomson,  /Mm.  Anal,  and  Pkys.  vol.  J3. 
p.  ,146)  comr>arcd  with  an  Anthropoid  liver,  such  as  that  of  the 
gonlla,  depicted  by  W.  11.  L.  Duckworth  (Uorpkolou  and  Anlkro., 


Fio.  4.— Diagrammatic  Plan  6i  the  Infcriv  Swfaoa  of  »  Mubi* 
lobed  Liver  «f  ■  MaimaaL  Tha  paiteiior  or  MtaM  bevdct  b 

uppermost. 

Umbilical  vein  of  tlie  foetus.    ff/.Thc  right  lateral  fiamc 

represented  by  the  round   a.  The  cystic  fissure. 

ligament  in  the  adult,  lyia(  tt.  The  left  lateral  lobe. 

in  the  umbilical  fissure.         k.  The  left  central  lobe. 
</»,  The  ductus  vcnoMJS.  ft.  The  right  central  k)be. 

»t,  The  inferior  vena  cava.  rt.  The  right  lateral  lobe. 

p.  The  vena  portac  entering  the   r.  The  Spitelian  Vobc. 

transverse  figure.  r.   The  caudate  lobe. 

f(/.  The  kfl  lateral  hMure.  g,  Tbc  gall  bladder. 

Mecy.  CambrMge.  T904,  p.  98).  tt  la  fairfy  cW  that  thehflman  Over 

0  formed,  not  by  a  suppression  of  any  of  the  lobes  of  the  generaliacd 
t^pe,  but  by  a  fusion  of  those  habcs  and  obliteration  of  certain 
fisiutcs.  This  fusion  is,  probablv  correctly,  attributed  by  Keith  to 
the  effect  of  pressure  following  the  assumption  of  the  erect  position 
(Keith,  Proc.  Anat.  Soc.  oj  Ct,  Braaim,  Jwn.  Anal,  and  Pkjt. 
vol.  p.  xii.).  The  accom- 
panying   diagram    (fig.  3) 

shows_  an  abnomul  biuaaa  ^  wm  ■  y  •/  ix 

liver  in  the  Anatomical  Oe*  J»jS.'( 
partmenl    of_  St    Thomas's  «  ^MMWiAJm: ^ 

Hospital  which  reproduces 
the  gencraliaed^  type.  In 
its  loDuLation  it  is  singu- 
larly like,  in  many  details, 
(hat  of  the  baboon  (Papio 
maiMon)  figured  by  C.  Ruge 
(Sfotph..  Jthtb.,  Bd.  J5.  p., 
147):  see  F.  C.  Parsons,! 
Ptoc.  Anal.  Soc.,  Fd>.  1904, 
/our*.  Ami.  and  Piyt.  vol.  u. 

£nfil    Ceorg  Roge  "  0lie 
iionen  Formverhihnisse  der 
Leber  bet  den  Primaten," 

(UvrPh.  Jokrk,  Bd.  39  and     _  „         , .       ^  . 

35)  gives  a  ccitfcai  study  of     flO.  3.— Human  I.4\-cr  sbosrlag  a 
the  primate  liver,  and  among  i«ver«on  to  the  geacraliaed  naaa* 
other  thinn  aug(;es(s  the  re-  malian  lyp^ 
cognition  M  the  Spigelian  and 

cauda(c  lobes  as  parts  of  a  single  lolie,  fur  \shich  he  proposes  tha 
name  of  lobus  x-enac  cavac.   This  doubtless  would  be  an  adsantage 

morphologieaily.  though  for  human  deacriptiv*  aaatooiy  tbe  |  " 

noraeaclatHra  is  not  likely  to  be  altered. 

The  call-bladder  is  usually  prcaeat  ia  nanuaali.  but  itt  ^_ 

(he  odd-toed  ungulates  (Pcriswidactyla)  and  Pt<ocavia  (Hyiw).  In 

1  He  giraffe  it  may  be  aWnt  or  preicnt.  The  cetacea  and  a  fev 
rr»l<<nt«  are  also  with>>ut  it.  In  the  ottcr  the  same  curious  networll 
of  bile  ducts  already  recorded  in  the  reptiles  is  seen  (sec  P.  H»  Bum«, 
Pnt.  Aaat.  Sot.,  Joum,  Anal,  and  Pkyu  vol  33, p^ n.).  (F<  C 

SmcEiiY  or  LrvtR  ant>  C*tt-»lADDt«.— E»posed  aa  'Yt  l» 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  being  somewhat  friable, 
the  human  liver  is  often  torn  or  raptured  by  blows  or  kicks,  attd, 
the  large  blood- vesiela  beit^  tinift  laid  open,  fatal  haetoorrluife 


teto  tt«  belly -cavity  oriBy  take  plide.  The  tadMdW  bcmiMi 

faint,  and  the  faintnns  keeps  on  increasing;  and  ihcrc  arc  pain 
and  tcndcrnciis  in  the  livcr^rejfion.  The  right  thiiiR  to  do  iu  lo 
open  the  l)<  i!y  in  tho  middle  line,  search  for  a  wound  in  the  liver 
and  treat  il  by  deep  sutures,  or  by  plug|;inf>  it  with  pauzc. 

Cirrhosis  of  tkt  Lixcr. — As  the  result  of  chronic  irritation  of 
the  liver  increased  supplies  of  blood  pau  to  h,  and  if  the  irritation 
ii  unduly  prolonged  inftemmation  is  the  result.  The  commonest 
cftotH  «f  thto  cfaronk  b«p«tUis  «i«  alcoholism  and  qrpliilk. 
UteMwrflh— thwi»Wchink.wlm>«d  throughom  tteBvcr, 
M  the  result  of  the  chronic  inflammation,  causes  general  enlarige- 
neat  of  the  liver  with,  pcrhiips,  nausea,  vomiting  and  jaundice. 
Later  the  new  fibrous  tissue  undergoes  contrartion  .md  the  liver 
beeomes  smaller  than  natural.  UIixhI  then  finds  dii'iicully  in 
passirii;  through  it,  and,  ;is  a  resu'l,  dropsy  occurs  in  the  belly 
(ascites).  This  may  be  relieved  by  tapping  the  cavity  with  a 
small  hollow  needle  (Soulhey's  trocar),  or  by  passing  into  it  a 
kufe  afaaip-pointcd  tabe.  This  relieves  the  di^y,  but  it  does 
aoi  coo  tlM  cudkim  M  which  the  draper  depoHih.  Annikal 
opcMion  b  MOcliiM  tuidcttaken  iilth  awcM  ior  taaMiiig  tlM 
cAp'ied  Tchis  to  empty  tltRnttlvcs  hrto  the  Moad*atieaiit  hi 

a  manner  so  as  to  avoid  the  liver-route. 

In/lammalion  of  Iht  Livrr  (hepatitis)  may  also  be  caused  by 
an  alt  irk  of  micro-organisms  which  have  reached  it  through 
the  vein*  lotritig  from  the  large  intestine,  or  through  the  main 
art  eric*.  There  are,  of  courw,  as  the  result,  pain  ar.d  irnrlcrnevs, 
and  there  is  often  jaundice.  The  case  should  be  treated  by  rest 
in  bed,  fomentations,  calomel  and  saline  a|Krients.  But  when 
the  hepatHii  la  «f  aeptic  oijglfai,  stvpumtKMi  ia  ISkdjr  to  eorar, 
tbe  TCMt  beint  bafiatkatacai. 

HepaKe  A  htttss  is  espedaBy  comraoa  In  persons  from  theEaat 
who  have  recently  undergone  on  attack  of  dysentery.  In  addftton 
to  the  local  pain  and  tenderness,  there  is  a  high  temiienitiire 
acco.nipanied  with  5.hivering5  or  occasional  rigors,  the  p:i'i(nt 
becoming  daily  more  ihm  atul  intscralile.  Sometinn  "In  il  m  i-st; 
declares  itself  by  a  bulging  at  the  surface,  but  if  not  an  incision 
diould  be  made  through  tbe  beily-wall  over  the  most  tender 
ipot,  and  a  direct  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  made. 
Abdlblg  having  been  found,  that  part  of  the  Kver  which 
aDMRntiy  oveiUca  the  abice»  ahonld  be  stftcbcd  op  to  the 
Mtt  of  the  opening  made  in  bcOy-wall,  and  Aoidd  dm  be 
explored  by  a  hollow  needle.  Pus  behig  found,  the  abscess 
should  be  freely  opened  .nnd  drained.  It  b  Inadvisable  to  explore 
for  a  suspected  atisccss  with  a  hollow  needle  withoui  fir^i  opening 
the  abdomen,  as  septic  flui.l  might  thus  be  eiiabkd  to  Ic.ik  o",it, 
and  infetl  the  general  piriloncal  cavity.  If  an  htiaiis  alisce^s 
is  injudiciously  left  to  iiscU  it  may  eventually  di.->i.lurgc  into  the 
chest,  lungs  or  belly,  or  it  may  establish  a  communication  with 
AlrieWflliMcatbia.  The  oa^aaiaw^for  aa  ateocaa  tocyacuate 
Itadf  b  on  to  the  aofface  «f  the  todjr. 

Hydalie  Cysts  are  often  met  with  hi  the  liver.  l%ef  an  due 
to  a  peculiar  development  of  the  eggs  of  the  tape-wtiriB  of'tbe 
dog,  which  have  been  received  into  the  allin-jtuar,'  canal  with 
infected  water  or  uncooked  vcgot  ibles,  such  a;  watercress.  The 
cmbryocf  thetacnia  cchinocoecus  finds  i' 5  v.  ay  from  thestom.irh 
or  intestine  into  a  vein  passing  to  the  liver,  and,  settling  itself 
in  the  liver,  causes  so  much  disturbance  there  that  a  capsule 
0<  inflammatoiy  material  forms  around  it.  Inside  this  wall 
to  the  special  covering  of  the  enil»70  which  shortly  becomes 
distended  with  clear  hydatid  fluid.  Tht  cytt  ihould  be  treated 
like  a  liver-abscfss,  by  incistpa  thna^  the  «bdom{naIorthorac5c 
wall,  by  cimiafettntial  ntrnhf  and  bgr  eqdontlon  and 

drainage. 

Tunumrs  of  tkt  Liver  may  be  innwcnt  or  malignant.  TTic 
most  important  of  the  former  is  the  gumma  of  tertiary  syphilis, 
this  may  steadily  and  completely  disappear  under  the  influence 
o(  Mida  of  potassium.  The  commonest  form  of  malignant 
tnmotir  ii  the  result  of  the  growth  of  cancerous  elements  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  Ever  by  the  vchia  ^M^q npfmna 
primary  focus  of  the  large  intOllMb  Actlvt  fUgilfiH  ttwlncnt 
of  such  a  tumour  is  out  of  the  qootioik  Fortunate^JT  It  as 
a  rule,  patelcaa.         -    -  - 


Tkt  ihmiMir  nay  be  ruptured  by  eiternal  violeMC,  and 

if  bile  escapes  from  the  rent  in  considerable  quantities  peritonitis 
will  be  set  up,  whether  the  hile  contains  septic  germs  or  not. 
If,  on  opening  the  ah  i(  r;^ n  to  find  out  what  serious  elTccts 
some  severe  injury  has  caused,  the  gall-bladder  be  found  torn, 
the  rent  may  l,e  sewn  uj>,or,  if  thought  better,  the  gall-bladder 
may  be  removed.  The  peritoneal  surfaces  in  tbe  region  of  the 
liver  should  then  Im  li^wd  clean,  and  the  abdominal  wooad 
dosed,  tSECcpt  lot  the  peasage  thiotwh  U  of  a  gaoae  drain. 

BUaiy  uMWwUsna,  haomi  as  fsS  Mm,  are  apt  to  fom  k 
the  gall-liladder.  They  are  composed  of  crystals  of  bOe-tot, 
cholesierine.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  post-morUm  ek- 
.iminalion  .t  gall-bladder  is  foimil  p.-^rkcd  full  of  gall  stones 
which  during  life  had  caused  no  inconvenience  and  had  given  rise 
to  no  suspicion  of  their  presence.  In  other  casci  gall  stuius 
set  up  irritation  in  the  gall-bladder  v.hich  runs  on  to  inOanuna- 
tion,  and  the  gall-bladder  being  infected  by  SCptle  fUinS  fhW 
the  intestine  {haciili  c«li)  an  abscess  forms. 

Abstess  of  the  CaU-bl<Mtr  gives  rise  to  a  painftil,  tender 
sweWiig  near  the  caitilBsa  of  the  ninth  rib  of  the  right  side. 
If  the  abtcha  fa  altowed  to  take  Ra  conne,  afliealuBa  may  ibm 
around  it  and  it  may  burst  into  the  intestine  or  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  aW'imrn,  a  biliary  fiilula  remaining.  Abscess  in  the 
gall-bladder  l>einct  si;  [>eetcd,  an  incision  should  be  made  down 
to  it,  and,  its  covering  having  been  s!ilrhe<l  to  the  alKlaminal 
wall,  the  gallMadder  shcuM  be  «periei|  af.d  drained.  1  lie  pres- 
ence of  ooncietions  in  tbe  gall-bladder  may  not  only  lead  to  the 
formation  of  ahooot  but  atoo  to  JbvaJan  of  the  faMladder 
by  cancer. 

Stones  in  the  gal4ladder  dwuld  be  removed  by  operation, 
as,ifleft,  thcKitn0Mtffiik  of  their  tiying  to  escape  with  the 
bile  Ma  the  tntestfne  and  thos  taasliig  a  Modtage  of  the  common 

bile-duct.  .•>nd  i>erhapa  a  fatal  leakage  of  bile  into  the  peritonctrm 
throuph  a  perfi.>rating  ulcer  of  the  duct.  If  before  opening  the 
g.ill  hiadder  the  surface  is  stitched  to  the  deepest  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  the  biliary  fistula  left  as  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  .Tl>s<ess  will  close  in  due  eo-arsc. 

'*  Biliary  colic  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  distressing  symptoms 
associated  with  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the  narrow  bil»> 
duct.  The  individiial  ja  doubled  up  with  acute  pofa»  which» 
starting  from  (he  h^Mic  nglDn,  apiead  tbrwtgb  the  abdoawi 
and  radiate  to  the  r^  ahoiddcr  Undo.  TnienifH  m  Hit  sloae 
Is  blocking  the  duct,  the  bile  to  iraable  to  flow  hito  the  hitcsttnet 
so,  being  absorbe*!  by  the  blood-vessels,  it  gives  rise  to  jamdicst 
The  distress  is  due  to  spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  and  if 
cnmcs  on  at  intervals,  ctcH  attark  inrreasing  the  patient's 
misery.  He  breaks  out  into  profuse  sweats  and  may  vomit. 
If  the  stone  happily  finds  its  way  into  the  intestine  the  distress 
suddenly  ceases.  In  the  meanwhile  relief  may  be  aflorded  by 
fomentatiDas^lDdty  morphia  or  chlorofoittf  hut  if  no  prospect 
of  the  atone  ^  ^  httcstbe  eppcari  i&cjy,  the 

surgeon  will  be  Called  opon  to  remove  It  by  en  faK'blou  tbRMQ^ 
the  gnll  bladder,  or  the  bile-duct,  or  through  the  intestine  at 
the  fi'Ot  where  it  is  trying  to  make  its  escape.  Sometimes 
a  p.-ill  st.ine  whi.h  has  found  its  way  into  the  intestine  is  large 
enough  to  block  the  bowel  and  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction 
which  deqsands'  gbdonbud  aeetiott. 

A  nenan  who  ia  of  what  used  to  be  eaOad  a  "  biliary  natura* 

should  live  sparing^  and  uke  plenty  of  eaerctie.  He  should  avoid 
fat  and  rich  food,  butter,  pastry  and  sauce*,  and  »houId  drink  no 
beer  or  win« — unlcfu  it  be  some  very  light  French  wine  or  .Mobile, 
lie  «.hoold  keep  his  bowcU  regular,  or  cvrn  loose,  taking  every  morning 
.1  d.  M  of  »uli>hatc  of  s-xla  in  a  glass  of  hoi  water.  A  counc  at 
C  itl  t  Virhv  or  Contrcxcvillc.  may  be  helpful.  It  is  doublful  if 
ilr  .  -  have  .inv  direct  influence  upon  gall-stones,  such  as  sulphate  of 
vj<l4.  olive  oil  or  oleate  of  soda.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
massage  in  prodadng  the  oonard  nanie  of  a  gal^nc  from  the 
g<kn-bladder  towards  the  intestine.  Indeed  thb  tteatment  might  be 
not  only  distressing  but  harmfuL  (E.  O. ') 

UVEBIIOB& MABT  ASHTON  [BICE]  (i 821- 1905),  American 
lefonner,  wnsbeen  b  Boston,  Massacbusetu,  on  the  igth  of 
DacemberiSsi.  She itwdiedot the fewalf srwinaiy at Cbarica. 
town.  If asfct  tanght  Plm*.t»i  Ultk  thsMf  is  * 
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plantation  school  in  southern  Virginia;  and  for  Ihrcc  years 
conducted  a  school  of  licr  oun  in  Duxbury,  Mass.  Upon 
Idurmng  (rom  Virginia  ihe  had  joined  the  a)»oliiionisU,  and 
ah*  look  an  active  part  in  the  \Va<>hingtonian  temperance 
novcOMllt.*  In  1S45  she  married  Daniel  Parker  Livennorc 
(lSt9-t89f).  a  Univcnaltst  dergjrmaii.  In  1857  they  removed 
10  atkatPt  UUaoii,  when  iIm  Miiilwi  ber  htuiwiMi  in  «dUiag 
tiM  nliiiM  wtMjf,  m  Ntm  CammU  (1857-1869).  Dwint 
the  Civfl  W«r,  W  ao  Mwdate  member  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  C<HBiniaiion,and  as  an  agent  of  its  N'orth-westcrn  branch, 
she  organized  many  aid  societies,  conirjt)utcd  to  the  success 
of  the  North-western  Sanitary  Fair  in  t  hicago  in  i  *6.i,  and  visited 
army  po&ls  and  hospitals.  After  the  war  she  il<  \<jii<l  lu  rMl: 
to  the  promotion  of  woman's  suffrage  and  to  temperance  rcforni, 
(oundiog  in  Chicago  in  1S69  The  Agiiulor,  which  in  iS;o  was 
Bated  iato  the  Womau't  Jturtud  (Boston),  of  which  she  was 
M  MIodMe  editor  mifl  itji.  She  died  in  Mdme,  Mass. 
on  Uw  tjid  of  Maf  -  i«o^  ,.She  bad  bwo  jwriditut  of 
lbs  UUnoii,  tbe  llMndMatlt^  «ad  tb«  Aowilan  nonnn's 
suffrage  aswdation,  tbc  l^fassachusctts  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  the  Woman's  Congress,  and  a  member 
0(  many  other  stKiitici.  She  lectured  in  the  United  Slates, 
England  and  Stotlami,  contributed  to  magazines  and  wrote; 
Th«  Chiidrcn't  Army  (1.S44I,  tcmi>erancc  stories;  Tliirty  IVovj 
Too  Laic  (1848),  B  temperance  story;  A  UeitUJ  Tttinsjormation 
(1848);  Ptn  Pictures  (i86j),  short  stories;  Wbttl  Ukall  We 
D»  With  Our  D<iugUUrsf  and  Othtr  Luluns  My  Story 

0f  Ik*  War  dm);  and  Th»  Sttry  My  Lif«  (1897).  With 
Frances  £.  WiUwd,  abe  ediud  A  Wtmm  the  Ctnturj:  Buh 
pafkieat  ShMiM  if  leailv  Amerlum  Wtmcn  (1S9J). 
'  LIVERPOOL.  EARLS  OP.  Cbarlf-S  Jcnkinson,  ist  carl  of 
Liverpool  (1729-1808),  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  Jenkinson  (d.  lyjo)  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Jenkin- 
son,  Bart.,  of  Walcot,  Oxfordshire,  was  born  at  Winchester  on 
the  i6th  of  May  i7.'i>.  The  family  was  dtsccudLd  from  Anthony 
Jenkinson  (d.  161 1),  ica-captain,  merchant  and  traveller,  the 
fiiat  Englishman  to  penetrate  into  Central  Asia.  Charles  was 
odnontodat  Charterhouse  scboot  and  Univenity  CoUcfe,  Oxford, 
iriMto  be  graduated  M.A.  in  175a.  In  1761  be  entocd  parlla- 
■CRfcaaMaBtlMr  far  CockcnnooAand  iwaaiade  under-sec  rctary 
of  Mo  hf  Locd  Bute;  he  woo  the  (aveor  of  George  III.,  and 
frtwo  Bute  retired  Jenkinson  bec.imc  the  leader  of  the  "  '».in;:'s 
friends  "  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  176J  George  Crcn\  jUe 
app'jinlcd  him  joint  sccrctar>'  to  the  treasury;  in  1766,  after  a 
short  rctlrinuni,  he  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  then  a 
lord  of  the  tnasury  in  the  Grafton  administration;  and  from 
i;7S  until  the  close  of  L,ord  North's  ministry  in  1783  be  was 
secretary  al-wor.    From  17S6  to  iSot  he  was  prOMeOfcOf  the 

bootd  of  trade  and  cbanccUoc  of  the  dudgr  of  LnncHUf*  ood  be 
ina  popdailir  nprded  aa  ooloylBt  the  eaofidcaoe  of  the  kbg  to  n 
apcdal  dagne.  In  1771  Jenktnaon  became  a  privy  coundllor 
ud  vice4reaaater  oS  Ireland,  and  in  177$  he  purchased  the 
ittCiative  sinccuiL-  of  dcrk  of  the  peMs  in  Irchnd  an  i  hcc.imc 
master  of  tlic  mint,  la  17:16  he  was  created  Bjron  HawkesLury, 
and  ten  years  later  carl  of  LivcrpooL  He  died  in  London  on  the 
I7ih  of  December  180S.  Xiverpool  was  twice  married:  firstly 
to  Amelia  (d.  1770),  daughter  of  William  Watts,  governor  of 
Fort  William,  Bengal,  and  secondly  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  Cedl  BisshoCT,  Bart.,  and  widow  of  Bbt  Charles  Cope,  Bart.; 
iehtdoaanhsrcacbnainiait.  ttawMCOwveral  political  w«ifcs» 
Ink  exept  bb  TVaaffMM  (leCfAisi/ do  Redm  (1805)  thoe  an 
without  striking  merits.  They  are,  Disstrtaiion  on  the  tstabliib- 
wunl  of  a  national  and  conslilutioHal  fprce  in  Eugland  indepeudetit 
^ a  sl'inJir.g  army  (175O)  .  D'acourse  on  the  conduct  of  the  jowrn- 
IMw/  •/  Great  Britain  respcttiui  xeutral  nations  (1758,  new  ed.. 
^fit  wd  CiUtiUm  t§  TtMduklmtn  Crtol  Brilaim  and  tiktr 

■  This  moremeat  was  atirted  in  tSio  bv  habitues  of  a  Baltimore 
(Md.)  tavern,  who  Ifcen  founded  the  Washinfton  Temperance 

Society  (named  in  honour  of  Ccon:c  Wa^hirnrton)-  The  movement 
iprcod  rni>idly  in  l'*ji-iSi3,  t  ji  I  ('  i  cl  i-i-  of  i>-  ;5  it  had  nearly 
ipont  its  force.  The  r^fmlicr*  ci(  the  S'«  u  <v  rtui'i-  -i  pledge  l¥H  to 
flrinW  »piriluou»  or  n  ilt  liquon,  wine  or  <  i  'i  r,  W  ini  n  OIHMiMl 
Martha  yvaifaiaBUia  bwciiym  a*  aiuohao'  orB*niiati<iiis 


Pmetrt  1645-178}  (1785)    His  Coiiu  of  the  Realm  «-as  reprinted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1880. 

His  son,  RoBEST  Banks  Jenkinson,  2nd  earl  (1770-1828),  wao 
educated  at  Charterhouse  uid  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  ha 
had  George  Canniaf,  afterwaids  his  dose  political  aiaociata, 
for  a  cooumporaiy.  la  1790  he  entered  pariiancnt  aa  neaabcr 
fee  Apptehiys  be  bociM  MMlir  of  tbo  aiai  la  iftt  tad  ioeiiio 
aacietary  fai  Addfa«MB%  odniBlttnltaa  1B  ttoi,  whoa  ha 
conducted  the  netotiatlons  for  the  abortive  treaty  of  Aaicna. 
On  the  accession  of  Pttl  to  power  in  1804,  he  obtained  ibe  hocw 
ofiicc,  h.ivjng  in  the  previuus  year  been  elevated  as  Baron 
HawlwesLury  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  acted  as  trader 
of  the  government.  He  declined  the  premiership  on  the  death 
of  Pitt  in  1806,  and  remained  out  of  ofTicc  until  Portland  became 
prime  minister  in  1807,  when  he  again  became  secretary  of  stale 
for  booe  nfiain.  In  180&  he  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
LivetpooL  I9  tho  adnistiy  of  Spencer  Perceval  (1809-181 2)  hO 
wasaaoalanrloraaroadthooalonica.  After  iho  onaltiibia 
of  Paneval  to  May  t8<a  be  bocaaM  priOM  arinirtac,  maA  ntnimd 
office  till  compelled  in  Mnoiy  sit|  !•  loritil  lr  tl»  ilaw 
(paralysis)  which  terminated  bb  life  on  the  4th  of  December  iSat. 

The  ix)Iilical  career  of  the  3nd  Lord  LiverjjCKjI  was  of  a  ntj!;ui".£ 
character  so  far  as  legi^lation  was  concerned,  but  he  held  L.n-e 
in  years  of  great  danger  and  depression,  during  whith  he  "  kipi 
order  among  his  colleagues,  composed  their  quarrels,  and  otlcd 
the  wheels  to  make  it  poasiblc  for  the  machinery  of  government 
to  wock"  (Spcnecf  Walpol^.  Ibe  enei|y  of  Castlcrcagh  and 
Canni^aaciiMd  the  aucooa  of  the  fanlin  poBqr  of  his  cabinet^ 
buttolSibQawpoliqf boaaaolaagpwttoinidt.  Tbalauodn^ 
tion  of  the  bdl  of  pabai  and  penabla  afabiat  Qoeca  Canbo 
greatly  increased  his  unpopularity,  originated  by  the  scvxrt 
measures  of  repression  employed  to  quell  the  general  distresa, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  excessivi  i.n.Tilon  whith  folk.wcd 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Loril  Liverpool  was  destitute  of  wide 
sympathies  and  of  true  fx-i.hL.i'.  j;r  ight,  and  his  resignation  of 
oflkc  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  complete  and 
permanent  reversal  of  his  domestic  paliqr.  He  was  twice 
married  but  bad  no  children,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  half- 
brother  Cbambs  Ceoi.  Cope  Jejuuhson,  iiA  cad  (1780-1851). 
who  left  three  datt^MMs.  Ibohoioaatiy  tboopoMidtaacoaM, 
and  the  pcerafe  became  extltei.  'Bvt  In  190$  tbc  eaiUooa  wm 
revived  in  the  pcr?«n  of  the  3rd  earl's  grandson,  Crcii  hkce 
S.vviLZ  FoLjAUBE  ( 1  S^o- 1  i/o;),  who  had  been  a  Liberal  mecr  bcr 
of  parliament  from  iSSo  to  iSyj.  and  in  iSyj  was  created  Baroa 
Hawkc-sbury.  He  was  succeeifcd  in  i^o?  by  his  son,  Arthur 
(b.1870). 

For  the  Hfc  of  the  2nd  carl  tec  the  anonymous  Mrmeiri  c/  tJkt 
Pulitte  Lift  and  AdmimiUralion  of  Ltvr'poot  (1827);  C  D.  Yonff. 
Lif*  end  Admitnttrmfiam  of  Ika  Mwd  tarl  of  Lmtpiel  (1861) :  T.  £. 
gUM^I^i|2r|^g9fw  («M«»to^ 

LIVERPOOL,  a  dlyi  mttucii>a1,  county^  and"  pa'riiaroeBiary 

borough,  and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  England,  201  m.  N.W.  of 
London  by  rail,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  the  cenirc  of  the  city  being  about  j  m.  from  the  open 
sea.  "The  form  of  the  eily  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle,  having 
the  base  line  formed  by  the  docks  and  quays  extending  about 
g  m.  along  the  cast  banl.  of  the  estuary,  which  here  runs  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  i  to  2  m.  On  the 
north  the  dly  b  pait^  bounded  by  the  borough  of  Boolle.  along 
lbaaboica<wfaichthelM«fdocfcabcootinncd.  Tbearcnoftbt 
dty  b  16,619  acits  eadinlve  of  water  area.  The  popuUtin  at 
the  census  of  igoi  was  684,958;  the  estimated  population  in 
i()o8  was  753, JCj;  the  birth  rate  for  1007  was  31-7  and. the 
death-rate  18  3;  in  1908  the  rateable  value  was  £4.679-5»- 

The  city  lies  on  a  continuous  slope  varying  in  gradient.  tSGt 
in  some  districts  very  steep  F.xi^scd  to  the  western  sea  breezes, 
with  a  dry  subsoil  and  excellent  natural  diainafe,  tbc  site  is 
naturally  healthy.  The  old  borough,  lying  bMWOCa  the  pod, 
now  compbtdy  oMItamtod,  and  ibc  dvcr,  wao  a  coai^oawatha 
of  namm  alleyt  wttbool  nny  regard  to  loaHoqr  pwohloai;  aad 
J.irlr?  the  i6ih  and  17th  centuries  it  wa*  icveral  times  visited 
by  plague.  When  titc  town  expanded  bcgraadju  original  Vaaiu^ 
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and  tprmd  up  the  dopes  beyond  the  pool,  a  better  state  of  fhinp 
began  to  exist.  The  older  parts  of  the  town  h.^ve  at  succcMive 
periods  been  entirely  tikcn  clown  and  rcnovaicvl.  The  com- 
mercial part  of  the  city  is  remArlubic  for  the  number  of  palatial 
piles  of  #fT)ce*,  built  chiefly  of  mom,  mnong  which  the  banks  and 
imangice  oflkct  stand  fwc-emincnt.  The  dcniand  (or  cottage* 


^     n  * 


the  reversion  has  been  acquired  by  the  corporation.  Sefton  Pnrk, 
the  most  extensive,  containing  .'6')  acres,  was  opened  in  jS;* 
A  large  portion  of  the  land  round  the  margin  has  been  leased  for 
the  erection  of  villas.  Wavertrec,  Newsham,  Sheil  and  Stanley 
Parks  have  also  been  constructed  at  the  public  expense.  Con- 
nected with  WavcfUW  Itofc  are  the  botanic  cardcos.  A  pain 
Srfton  Park  was  opened  in  i8«6  ud 
in  StMlqr  fuk  in  Skae 
flC  cflj'  flMiclqfudi  ladl 
baria)  grounds  and  many  «pett  spaces  hava 
been  laid  out  as  gardens  and  recreatiea 
Rrounils.  A  playground  containing  108  acm 
in  Wivrrtrcc  was  prescntrd  to  (he  city  tl) 
lSi)5  by  an  ar."n\ mous  ilor.rir,  .-ind  ;n  hk.'  the 
grounds  p:  .1  private  residence  outside  the  city 
iKiuiidariei  containing  04  acres  were  acquired 
and  arc  now  known  as  Caldcrstones  Park.  In 
t9o6  about  100  acres  of  land  in  Roby,  also 
outside  the  boundaries,  was  presented  to  the 
city.  The  total  area  of  the  parks  and  gardens 
ol  the  dty,  ami  iadndinf  the  M»  hat  aamad, 
i»  Wi|  MM.  A  honAtmA  idkrati  in 

PiMk  AdWlMfs.— Seaecely  any  of  the  public 
buildings  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
iQth  century.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  inloreitinp.  is  the  town  hall 
in  Castle  Street.  This  w.is  en-i  tfd  from  tlw 
designs  of  John  Wood  of  Bath,  and  was  opened 
in  1754.  The  building  has  since  undergone 
considerable  alterations  and  extensions,  bvt 
the  main  features  remain.  It  is  a  rectangidav 
stone  baOdiag  In  tht  CorintUan  aljrle.  witk  aa 
•dvanMd  portico  added  lo  tke  ori|M  WM- 
ing  h  itit,  tad  cmmd  «Mi  »I 
avMRiMed  by  k  iMtad  Mttve  ef 
added  in  iSoj.  The  iaCeitor  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  170s.  and  was  entirely  remodened  in 
the  restoration.  In  i(>oo  consider.iMe  altera- 
tions in  the  internal  structure  were  made,  and 
the  council  chamber  extemled  so  as  to  afford 
accommodation  for  the  enlarged  council.  It 
contains  a  splendid  juiie  of  .ipartmcnts.  includ- 
ing a  ball-room  approached  by  a  noble  stair- 
case. The  building  is  occupied  by  the  mayor 
as  the  municipal  mansion  bouse.  A  range  of 
municipal  offices  was  erected  in  Dale  Street 
iii«Bi*.  TtebnildiiWitiatbeFUIa^iiiJJj 


•bont  tbe  beginning  of  the  19th  century  ted  to  tbe  constnictioa 
«f  what  are  called  "  courts,"  being  narrow  tub  de  toe,  close 

packed,  with  no  through  ventilation.  This  resulted  in  a  high  rate 
of  mortality,  to  contend  with  which  enormous  sums  have  been 
expended  in  sanitary  adorms  of  various  kinds.  The  more  modern 
cottages  and  blocks  of  artisan  dwellings  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  mortality. 
Porks.— Iht  earliest  public  park,  the  Prince's  Park,  isaa  laid 


pool  is  St  Gcorge*s  Hall,  completed  In 
Tbe  original  intention  was  to  txcCt  ■  bu 
suited  for  the  triennial  music  festivals  which 
had  been  held  in  the  town.  About  the  same 
time  the  corporation  propoMvl  to  erect  law. 
courts  for  the  assizes,  which  had  been  trans- 
fcrred  lo  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  the 
competitive  designs,  the  firrt  priae  was  gained 
in  both  cases  by  Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes. 
Ue  waa  enpioyed  to  combine  the  two  object* 
isftMvdllicn,  of  wfaicli  the  piesent  buikling 
It  k  tertunate  in  its  rftuMioB,  w  tmiylin 
Itbm  fai  Htm  town,  tad  lamniMied  bf 
^  eitenahe  to  exhibit  its  proportions,  an 
advantage  wMcb  was  accentvated  in  t8o8  by  the  removal  of 
St  John's  church,  which  previously  preventefl  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  west  siile.  The  plan  is  &i:uple.  The  centre  iS 
occupied  by  the  great  hall,  i6q  ft.  in  length,  and,  with  the 
galleries,  S7  It.  wide  and  74  ft.  high,  covered  with  a  solid  vault 
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«rc  the  kw<oaiti.  A  conUor  ran*  nrand  the  lull  and  the 
courts,  commuiUctting  witli  the  vuious  accessory  rooms. 

EAUftially  the  cast  front  is  factd  with  a  fine  poriiro  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns  about  60  ft.  in  height.  An  advantcd  [xirtico 
of  similar  columns  fronts  the  sjiuth  (mi  crowiud  with  a  pwlimcnt 
filled  with  sculpture.  The  style  is  Ronxan,  but  the  refinement  of 
the  details  is  suK>!i-slive  of  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  The 
great  hall  is  iiiiislicd  with  polisbed  granite  columns,  marble 
balustrades  ajid  p«vcineots,  polished  brass  doors  with  (ohaied 
tracery.  The  fine  organ  nu  Iwik  by  Moars  Willis  of  London, 
from  the  ipedficaxkm  of  Dr  SmhhI  Woley.  Elmcs  having 
died  joi8«rdiiiiiigtb«pnpMi«f  tlw  VMk,  the  bafldlng  ms 
tamfbui  by  cTL  Oocfcwdl. 

Not  %$  lb*  paUie  tdlitm  bdonging  to  the  tHy,  the  most 
iapoitut  il  th»  cadMUIfe,  forming  three  itdcs  of  a  qtudranglc 
the  north  side  of  the  town-hall.  The  town-hall  was  originally 
built  to  combine  a  mercantile  exchange  with  municipal  offices, 
but  the  merchants  preferred  to  meet  in  the  open  street  adjoining. 
This,  with  other  tircum.«ianccs,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
exchange,  a  buiMinj;  of  considerable  merit,  which  was  begun 
in  180J  and  opened  in  iSoS.  Il  had  scarcely  been  in  use  for  more 
than  tifty  year.s  when  it  was  found  that  the  wants  of  commerce 
had  outstripped  the  accommodation,  and  the  structure  was  token 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  building. 

The  levcnua  bvildwgib  bopyi  ia  (9i8  «•  l^e  titeof  thaorigiiul 
liwipool  dock,  loaeitify€mMaei'ihMPMmu,bi»aAtenam, 
■QiUBto  md  duck  hmd  i^puimmt  hi  i»  aaw  only  med 
igr  th*  vm  tm  naaMd,  It  b  •  heavy  stnictun^  with  three 
«dnoced  porticoes  m  the  Ilyssus  Ionic  style.  Near  by  stands 
.the  lailon'  hoipe,  a  lart^e  building  in  the  Elixabcthan  style. 
The Phinunnonic  Hall  in  Hope  Strci  1,  u;;h  nut  mui  U  prcicusion 
externally,  is  one  of  the  finest  music  fDonis  in  tlic  k.ngilum; 
it  .iccommodates  an  audience  of  about  J500. 

The  group  of  buildings  forming  the  county  sessions  house, 
the  free  public  library,  museum,  central  ■  technic  il  >ol  and 
gallery  <rf  art  are  finely  situated  on  the  slope  to  the  north  of  St 
Gcorge'i  HalL  The  library  and  gallery  of  art  are  separate  build- 
ingl^  oomected  by  the  circular  rwding-room  ia  the  middle.  The 
ItttV  fOHcaaca  some  fealorea  in  oonitniclioa  worthy  of  note, 
hivlM* cimiiir  door  loo  fL  te  dhutcr  withoot  ciil«mpt '«r 
ujr  atfltiMdhtc  Mippoftf  nd  a  kctufo  non  luidBiicsth, 
•npUthoktrictl  in  fotia,  with  grades  or  benches  hnm  out  of  the 
■>lid  rock.  In  1884  the  county  sessions  house  |ast  mentioned, 
•4)nining  the  ait  gallery  was  opened  for  public  businc^.;.  In 
1899  new  post-ofHcc  buildings  in  Victoria  Street  were  coinpicicd. 
In  1907  two  important  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings 
of  Liverpool,  the  new  olTiccs  of  the  dock  board,  built  on  the  site 
of  a  portion  of  ihc  Old  Grt  rKf  i  dixk,  and  thi-  111  w  cot  ion 
exchange  in  Oldhall  street.  The  fine  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  university  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,  lying  between 
Browalow  Hill  and  Pembroke  Place,  both  groups  designed  by 
AKntl  Walerfaouse,  was  begun  in  1885. 

Livcfpoal  auhednl,  iataded  when  comilctBd  to  be  the 
krgcit  in  the  eooatoy.  fraoi  itilgui  by  G>  F>  Bod^y  and  G. 
CUbmt  Soott,  WM  bcgoB  in  1901,  when  the  fomdntioa  etoee 
•  emUdbyKhig  Edward  Vn.  The  fonnditioas  were  completed 
in  1906  and  the  superstructure  bc$run.  The  foundation  of 
the  chapter-house  was  laid  in  that  year  by  the  duke  of 
ConnauKht,  and  work  wM  A—  htpm  « jttW  LM4y  thl|lli|.lh> 
vestries  and  the  choir. 

Kaihcxtvi. — There  arc  three  terminal  ^panenger  stations  in  Li\fr- 
pool,  the  London  &  North  \\V<ti>rii  at  Lime Strtrt.  thf  l^ncaihirc  A 
Yorkshire  at  Exrhani^e  and  the  combir>ed  station  o'.  the  Midland, 
Great  Northern  Sc.  Great  Central  at  Central.  By  the  Mcxsey  tunnel 
(opened  in  1886)  connexion  is  made  with  the  W'irral  railw.iy,  the 
Creat  Central,  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  &  North  Western. 
e«  the  Chcahiie  side  of  the  river.  The  Liverpool  electric  overhead 
ntenr  nmning  along  the  Ihw  of  doela  froes  aeaforth  to  Diagie  was 
■aaped  in  1893,  and  in  1905  a  junction  was  made  with  the  Lancashire 
wd  Yoilcihire  railway  by  which  through  passenger  traffic  between 
Soothport  and  the  Dingk-  has  been  established.  In  l*)^  the  River- 
side station  at  thp  Princc'ii  ilnrK  ^»a^  completed,  gi\nnK  direct  arces* 
from  the  laodiag  stage  to  the  London  and  NonbWesteni  system. 


works  wct«  conetractBd  at  Rivh^tan,  aboei     m,  dblhalb  aid  • 

much  larger  supply  was  obuined.  The  vast  inctenae  of  pofMladea 

led  to  further  require  menu,  .in<l  in  1880  another  act  gave  power  to 
imptiund  ihe  w.lter->  of  the  V\  rnw\ ,  one  ol  the  affluents  of  the 
Severn.  Theie  works  were  completed  in  l»9J,  a  temporary  supply 
having  been  obtaiaed  a  year  earlier.  Tbe  corporation  Ikad  al«o. 
however,  obtained  power  to  impound  tbe  waters  ol  the  Conwy  and 
Marchnant  rivers,  and  to  bring  them  into  Lake  Vymwy,  the  aaia 
reservoir,  bv  means  of  lunnew.  This  work  ws«  rumple  led  Mi 
opened  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (Grorpe  V  lin  March  1910. 

Tramways. —  The  corpo^at^'In  in  1 H96  purchaicd  the  properly, 
rights,  powers  and  nrivilcgtrs  of  the  Liverpool  tlectric  Snapper 
Company,  and  in  the  lollonins  year  the  undertaking  of  the  Liverpool 
Tramway  Compsay,  which  tney  formally  took  over  in  the  autuma 
of  the  same  year.  Since  that  date  a  large  and  extended  ayafta 
of  electric  tramways  has  been  laid  down,  whidi  has  led  lo  a  very 
rcm.irkahle  increi'^  in  the  receipts  and  tbe  number  Of  psiminin 
carn.-tl. 

AdmtnniraUon  cf  Justice. — The  city  has  quarter-sessions  foe 
rriminal  ira'.ii,  |)rvMd<-<J  over  by  the  recorder,  and  held  eight  tirni!* 
in  the  year.  At  least  two  police  courts  sit  daily,  and  more  if  required. 
One  is  premidcd  over  by  the  slipendiarymagiMnie  and  the  otMta  lijr 
the  lay  magistrates  and  the  coroner.  The  court  of  passage  ia  a  very 
ancient  institution,  possibly  dating  fmm  the  foundation  of  the 
bwough  by  Kin;;  John,  aitd  Intended  for  cases  arising  out  of  the 
imports  .iiid  exports  passing  throu^-h  the  town.  Its  jurisiliction^  hi* 
been  11  ti;itnie<1  and  scttkdliy  farluimcnt  and  il  is  Competent  tJ  ir> 
civil  cases  arising  within  the  city  to  any  amount.  The  mayor  is 
rx-ijCdf  the  judge,  but  the  presidieg  iudge  ie  aa  eimior  upointtd 
by  tneOMm  and  paid  by  the  corpoeatian.  The  court  tiu  wom  five 
times  a  year.  There  is  a  Liverpool  district  registry  of  tbe  cittncery 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  which  has  coneunvnt  jun*- 
diction  with  the  hieh  rourt  (chancery  divi«ionl  within  the  hundred 
ri(  \\c5t  Dcrl  y.  1  hi  viie-chan' rllot  lu  l  ls  <.itlin£i  in  l,i\crj«»l- 
There  11  a  Liverpool  district  registry  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
with  common  law,  chanOMy,  WVbaM  aad  adnuralty  iuri»d>ction. 
under  two  dUtrict  registran.  The  iivcrpool  county  coun  has  the 
usual  limited  (utitdiction  over  a  Wide  local  area,  (ogetlicr  witb 
bankruptcy  junsdiction  over  the  couaty  court  districts  trf  St  Hdetiv 
Widnes,  Ormskirk  and  Southport,  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the 
Mme  districts  with  the  adJuion  of  BirkcnheaiJ,  Chewier.  Runcon 
and  Warrington.  There  arc  two  judges  attached  to  the  court. 

EetUttaUical. — The  see  of  Uvenooi  was  created  in  iMo  under :  i  ' 
act  of  1879.  by  the  authority  of  the  cockeiastical  commissioners,  an 
endowment  fund  of  about  /loo.ooo  having  been  subscribed  for  the 
purpose.  The  parish,  which  was  sctiaratta  fltNn  Walton-on-the-Hil 
in  l6<;9,  contairtcd  two  churches,  St  Nirhol.is,  ihi-  ancient  rhipri. 
and  M  Peter's,  then  tiuili.   1  hi     wirv  i»o  tecsjK,  the  It-mi 
iKid  in  medielies.  Of  recent  )cars  changes  have  been  sartrtionrd  '<>  ! 
parliament.  The  Bviog  is  now  held  by  a  oingle  incumbent,  and  a  | 
Urge  number  of  the  chun^ies  which  have  since  been  built  have  bees 
formed  into  parishes  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  St  liter's 
has  been  constituted  the  pn>«athedral.  pending  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral.    Besides  the  two  original  parish  churches,  there  arc 
othtrii  lA^l  jnping  to  tlic  establishment.    The  Roman  Catholit  ~  t 
a  very  numerous  and  powerful  body  in  the  city,  and  It  IB  est  I  rn.'   - 1  I 
that  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  are  K< 
Catholics.  A  large  part  of  tbeae  are  Irish  settlers  or  tbnr  cSr>o:nO 
ants,  but  this  district  of  iMcaiMiaiaaahieyataaennaimglMMef 
RoRun  Catholicism,  many  of  the  hulded  fftntry  behjBglwg"  ie  "eM 

Roni.m  C.ilh'iWr  f.iniilie*. 

C!'i:riUfS. — The  i.ivllest  charitable  foundation  is  tbe  Blue  Coac 
hospital,  established  in  1708,  for  orphans  and  fatherless  children  Ixirt 
within  the  borough.  1  he  original  building,  o|)ened  in  1718,  is  a 
quaint  and  characteristic  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Utic  pctiod. 
u  now  waintaiae  tsro  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  one  bmrfred  giifi> 
la  1906  the  school  was  removed  to  new  buihfings  at  wteewat.  I 
Thoe  is  an  orphan  asylum,  established  in  1840,  for  bovm,  girls  and 
inlants,  atid  a  xvutu  n  orphan  asylum,  begun  in  1869,  lor  boys  and 
girls.  The  Knman  Catholics  have  similar  establishments.  TV 
Livrrjvuil  (liipon-jrii  s  lijundeil  in  1778  were  among  the  piemeers  e< 
medical  chanty.  The  Royal  Infirmary  (opened  in  1749)  had  « 
eihoal  of  medicine  actacbed,  whieh  he*  ban  very  suoccaetnl,  is 
now  metged  ia  the  naiversity.  The  miors*  home,  opcocd  ta  itp. 
deejtaed  to  pnwide  board.  Induing  and  medical  attendance  at  1 
moderate  dMrgc  for  the  irm  n  ireoueniing  the  port,  is  one  ol 
LiverpooTs  best-known  ch-sritics.  The  Oawd  Lewie  WoriniM^ 
Mo«tel  is  an  eFTort  to  solve  the  difTicutly  of  pnWMhgMflOflUnadatftn 
for  unmartiei)  men  of  the  artiran  cbss. 

LUrrature,  Art  und  .'^rt>n<'f.~The  free  llbtary,  mustal Md ^Jhi^ 
of  arts,  established  and  managed  by  the  city  council,  wna«d|MHi 
in  185a  The  first  bbrary  building  wti<  rnxred  by  Jngm 
Brown.  The  Derl>y  museum,  containing  ihr  rnllectionaof  BdawC 
the  l^lh  eart.  was  presented  by  hin  -Tn  Th--  Mayer  mu«ciim  et 
historical  antiquities  and  art  »a'  ^  .  "tr  !iufH  1  \  Mr  Jr..»  f  h  \<  -.it, 
F5  A,   Sir  Andrew  Walker  (d  erected  in  1877  the  an  p 

whi  li  tie.iri  hi-,  n.ime.    Larpe  adJillons  were  made  In  I884,  the  colt 

being  again  defrayad  by  Sir  Andrew  W^kcr.  An  annual  cxfaibitjoa 
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bcguflinc  of  the  19th  century  bv  VVUlum  Rtmcm.  wm  deposited  in 

the  gallcr)'.  TTic  Pic(on  cirrulif  ri\ulini;  roam,  and  the  rotundA 
Iffturp.r.yiit)  w-rc  !)uilt  by  the  t nr;' 'r.it I m  and  r.jiciii-<)  in  1HJ9. 
Alterations  in  the  muteuni  were  comptrted  in  19CU  by  which  its  Mte 
wmi  practtcalty  doubted.  The  litcnuy  aad  pUk 
Miabliihed  in  i8ia.  The  Rami  IfntiliHion, 
tknugh  the  effort*  of  Romm  b  ttl/.  MMMd  •  m 
cu^Mt  ia  the  Walker  ArtGUtor.  aMbSemlK  «r 


CKlWft 

ioMitution*  of  the  town. 

E4me«ti»H. — Sunday  achoob  were  founded  for  poor  children  in 
1784,  aa  the  leuilt  01  a  town's  meeting.  These  were  soon  fuUowed 
MyHchoolt  tuppliad  by  the  various  (feno«mnatioas.  The  first 

 tne  Old  Church  Khools  in  Moorficlds  (1789).  the  Unitarian 

lIlMwnt  Ple^tant  (1790)  and  Manesty  Lane  (17^3)  and  the 
iSniKnrickichool  (1790).  In  ift>6  the corpontion  founded 
entary  tchool*.  one  oi  which,  the  North  Corporatioo  school, 
■umctcd  in  part  sul-tiitutiun  fur  the  granun.ir  M.hool  founded  by 
John  Crosae,  nxtor  of  St  Nicholas  FIcshshanibk-s.  London,  a  native 
of  Livripuol,  in  1515,  and  carried  on  by  the  Corporation  until  _l8l5. 
From  tnis  date  onward  the  miaber  rapidly  increased  until  the 
hagiamac  of  the  School  Boytfd  in  1870,  and  afterward*.  Mention 
would  be  ntade  of  the  traimnt  ship  "  Indefatigable  "  rncKMrd  in  the 
Mersey  for  the  sons  and  orphan*  of  sailnr>i,  .ind  thp  rrformatrry- 
institution  at  Heswall,  Co.  Cheitcr,  which  h  1,  rctmtlv  rr  plari'l  the 
training  »hip  "  Aktiar '*  fornirrly  nuKjr- d  in  ih*-  .\trrbcy.  Srmi- 
tiri\.)-c  41  hiKjU  ytctv  founded  hy  public  sulj^ription — ihc  Kuyal 
Imuiution  school  (.1819).  the  lUrcrpool  institute  {.lit^)  and  the 
uwHpe*!  Cdhft  VHv.  The  fint  hat  «cased  to  exkt.  The 
laititiiM  «u  a  devctopmcat  of  the  Mechaoics'  Institute  and  was 
MMMii  by  a  courtcit  of  subecribcfs.  it  was  divided  into  a  high 
Hheol  and  a  commercial  school.  Under  a  sehcflie  of  the  Board  of 
Education  under  the  Ch.iritalile  Trusts  Act  this  school,  together  with 
the  [tl.H  kliurnc  lluuvc  high  w  hf.Kril  for  ^rls,  became  a  public  tfcondary 
school  and  was  handed  over  to  the  corporation  iti  1905.  Liverpool 
CaNcii  «as  femK  riy  divided  lata  thna  eehaDb,  ■yper.  adddla.aad 
luwu.  (ar difcfcnt  classes  ol  the  coaiaMaiv.  -  Tha  lalilnh  aaihnwr 
schools  paMcd  into  the  control  of  the  oofpoquioa  ia  IMJ.  The 
Scliun  Park  elementary  school  and  the  npU  Teachers'  Celttw  ia 

Slarencc  Street  were  transformed  into  municipal  secondary  school* 
r  boys  and  girls  in  1907  the  rofptiration  nat  also  a  secondary 
■ihapl  (or  girls  at  Aiebunh.  There  are  several  schoola  maintained 
nr  the  Roman  Cathofica.  two  school*  of  the  Ciris'  Public  Day  School 
Cwnpany  and  a  large  ottmber  cl  private  Khools.  A  cadet  ship,  the 
"  Conway,"  for  the  twiaiaf  af  ban  intending  to  become  officers  in 
Che  mercantile  maritie.  s  Moaiaa  ia  the  Mersey.  There  are  two 
liaiaing  coHegrs  (or  women,  one  undenominationxt,  and  the  other 
Onniacted  b)  the  M»tvr»  of  Notre  Dame  for  Roman  Cathulic  women> 
ine  central  municipal  technical  school  is  in  the  Mu  '.  uni  Ihiddings, 
and  there  are  three  branrh  tcohnical  u  hc-il^.  1 '.1  tc  ajc  alw)  a 
aautical  coHege,  a  school  of  cookery  and  a  school  of  art  controlled 
by  the  Edocation  Committee. 

Liverpool  University,  as  Univeiaity  Colle^.  received  its  charter 
«liflcor|>oration  in  1 88 1,  and  in  1884  was  admitted  as  a  college  of  the 
Victoria  I 'i;iv>  rMi\-.  In  the  same  year  the  medical  school  of  the 
Royal  Inhrniirj'  became  part  of  the  University  Collefre.  In  1900 
a  -mipli  ni>  iti.i!  I  hartcr  extended  the  fxriwers  of  m  U  >',i^\  1  rnmrni  a:ul 
biouiiht  the  coUcge  into  doscf  reiatiuns  with  the  aulhonties  of  the 
city  and  witl|  local  ilMiilaliew  by  providme  for  their  faUcr  repre- 
sentation oaiae  court  of  lomnan.  In  1903  thechartcrof  incorpora- 
tion of  the  univrr^f",-  r.r  Liverpool  wa?  rrci  ived,  thus  constituting 
It  an  independ<--  '  u  rsity.  The  university  is  governed  by  the 
king  as  visitor,  liy  a  c  haric<  l!or,  two  prtj-<  hanrellom.  a  v»ee<hancellor 
and  A  tri.i  urrr.  Iiy  a  fourt  of  o\or  ^oo  mrmWrs  representing  donors 
and  public  txxiics,  a  council,  serute.  larulties  and  convocation. 
Titt  Bne  gnMjpof  buik&niaitttiated  nn  Bmwnlow  Hill. 
_  iVadr  and  Commtretd  la  itOa  the  lunnac''  of  ships  entering  the 
POft  ««•  4So,ofot  ia  lyoSit  ■aefcid  17.111.814  tons.  In  18004746 
*e«cU  entered,  avanudttf  94  tans;  in  1908  there  were  2^,739, 
averaging  665  ton*.  The  commerre  of  Liverpool  extends  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  probably  the  intercourse  with  North  America 
Stand*  pre-eminent,  tncre  Ix  mg  lines  of  steamers  to  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  floslon.  Ballimore.  CiaK-esinn.  N<  w  Olcijns  and  the 
Canadian  iwrts.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple  import.  Grain  comes 
Best,  American  (North  and  Souto)  aad  AMtiafiaa  wheal  and  pal* 
occup^ng  a  targe  proportion  of  the  market.  An  eaartnom  traoe  in 
Aoenean  provisions,  including  live  caille,  it  carried  aa.  Tc^cco 
baa  always  been  a  leading  article  of  import  fai«D  Ueerpool,  along 
Wh  the  stigar  and  rum  from  the  West  Indies.  Timber  form*  an 
JniportanI  part  of  the  iinimrfs,  ihc  slacking  yard.  t  ^tctuSing  (or 
■Bflci  along  the  northern  dock*.  Ia  regard  to  exports,  Liverpool 
KT*^'**  decided  advantages;  Iving  so  near  the  mat  mamifacturiiw 
WKrietsof  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorltsbin.lhia  port  M 
m  natural  channel  of  transmission  for  their  gawiai  allhaaiib  lb* 
r^'-i^  ^  ditp  canal  diverts  a  certain  praporaM  «f  tba  ttamc^ 
wlWe  Coal  and  salt  are  also  largely  exported. 

.  y*'^cc/i«rri — The  m.inufari  ure»  of  Liverpool  arc  not  extensive. 
2*"'"??  bave  fieen  re().Mti  dl\  made  to  establish  rottcm  mills  in  and 
*be  citv.  I  nt  lii\r  rl-^lllted  in  failure.  Enginerrinii;  w.nk^. 
connected  with  marine  navigation,  have  grown  up  on  a 


Shi^ibuilding.  in  the  early  part  of  the  iqih  century,  \ 
i.  but  has  practically' ceasid. 


large  scale. 

active  and  pro^J>l^  jus.  but  has  practically'  ccaud.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  iKth  frnTurv  .;nd  the  tx-gintimg  of  the  lu'h,  pnttcry  and 
china  manufjcture  lli  uri<hcd  ;n  LiverfxKjl.  John  Sailirr,  a  Liverpool 
manufacturer,  was  the  inventor  of  printing  on  pottery,  and  darini 
the  early  period  of  Jairiab  WMhni^ 

quired  printing  had  to  aateBt  la  UetipoaL  A  laffe  catafaliAmeat, 

called  the  Herculaneuin.Potterv,  was  founded  in  a  niburb  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mersey,  but  the  trade  has  ion^  disappeared.  Utherland, 
the  inventor  of  the  lever  watch,  was  a  Liverpool  manufacturer,  and 
Livcrpool-itMde  watches  have  always  been  held  in  high  estimation. 
There  are  several  cstcnaivc  sugar  refineries  and  corn  mills.  The 
confccdoaerjr  liade  1ms  developed  during  recent  years,  several  laift 
works  having  been  boOt,  iitdurad  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  cbraa 
sugar  directly  from  the  Liverpool  qtiav*.  The  cutting,  blending  and 
preparing  ol  crude  tobacco  have  led  to  the  erection  of  factorica 
cmplo>'ing  some  thousands  of  hands.  There  art  abo  large  mills  for 
oil  pressing  and  making  catlle-cakc 

Z>ocii.— Tba  docks  «f  tha^  of  livmod  on  both  ddcg  ol 
the  Meney  are  owafd  nd  mamgrd  by  the  tame  jpobBc  tnul, 

the  Mcncy  Dorks  and  Harbour  Board.  On  the  Liverpool  side 
they  extend  along  the  margin  of  the  estuary  6|  m.,  of  which  i}  n. 
is  in  the  borough  nf  Rrjotlc.  The  Birkrnhcid  d.^ks  have  not 
such  a  frontage,  but  they  extend  a  long  way  ba.kward.  The 
water  area  of  the  Liverpool  docks  and  basins  is  41S  .un-s,  wilb 
a  lineal  quayage  of  2J  m.  The  Birkenhead  docks,  inclu<iing  the 
great  float  uf  ijo  acres,  contain  a  water  area  of  165  acres,  with 
a  lineal  quayage  of  m.  The  system  of  enclosed  docks  was 
begun  by  the  corporation  in  1709.  They  constituted  froiB 
the  first  a  public  trust,  tba  OBspoiation  never  having  derived 
any  direct  revenue  lam  ihiM,  tlwugh  the  comoKin  council  of 
tha  baraMh  mm  tfc*  twtnifc  aad  is  the  first  instaacc  (onned 
tha  CDWWWlUa  ol  ■n«MMat.  Gndually  the  payers  of  dock 
EBtca  oa  sii^  aad  goods  acquired  influence,  and  were  introduced 
into  the  governing  body,  and  ultimately,  by  an  act  of  1857.  (he 
corporatiiyn  wa*  superseded.  The  management  is  vested  in  the 
Meney  Dock*  and  Harbour  Board,  consistiiig  of  twcnty-eit,ht 
members,  lour  of  whom  are  numiiuicd  by  the  Mersey  Con- 
servaiKy  commisiioncrs,  who  cun^iit  of  the  firit  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
payers  of  rates  on  ships  and  goods,  of  whom  a  rcgtatar  ii  ba|lt 
and  annually  fcvisadr  Tba  iwwa  it  d«iwid  htm 
rales  on  shipl^  4adt  Mta 
various  mittflV  MVBCIB  ci  I 

Dovn  to  iSas  *ha  docha  van  coafaad  to  the  Liverpool  akk 
of  tha  Manqr.  Scvmd  altwnpfi  made  to  catablish  doclu  in 
ChesUn  had  been  frtstnted  by  the  Liverpool  corporation, 
who  bought  up  the  land  and  kcjit  it  in  their  own  hanils.  In 
1S43,  however,  a  scheme  for  docks  in  Uirkenhcad  was  carried 
through  which  idtimatcly  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  enterprise 
was  .tcquircd  in  1855  by  Livcrjxx)!.  Tlic  Birkenhead  docks  were 
for  rp.^ny  yearn  only  parti. illy  used,  but  arc  now  an  important 
centre  for  corn-milling,  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and 
espoet  trade  to  the  East.  In  addition  to  the  wet  docks,  there 
arc  !n  Liverpool  fourteen  graving  docks  and  three  inBirlMibca^ 
besides  a  gtidiron  on  the  Liverpool  side. 

Tba  fiiu  portion  oi  tba  peat  ktBdii^  aUfe.  kaow*  m  tha 
Ceoffn'  ataga^  wm  —limuil  fa  itot  htm  the  phm  tt  Mr. 
(aIterwanlsSir)1iniikmOihKt,FJt.S.  TMs was  500 ft. long.  In 
1857  the  Prince's  stage,  1000  ft.  long,  was  built  to  the  north  of  tba 
Georges' staf;c  and  distant  from  it  5cr  ft.  In  1874  the  inlcrvcaing 
space  was  filled  up  and  the  V.v^np.rs'  si.igc  reconstructed.  The 
f.jlirir  hod  just  been  completed,  and  v.  as  waiting  lobe  inaugurated, 
when  on  the  j8th  of  July  1874  it  w.as  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
again  constructed  w:ih  iraprovetnents.  In  it  wa.s  farther 
extended  to  the  north,  and  its  length  is  ix>w  2478  ft.  and  its 
breadth  80  ft.  It  b  supported  on  floating  pontootis  about  mo 
in  number,  connected  with  the  river  wall  by  eight  bridges,  boadaa 
a  floating  bridge  (or  heavy  traffic  5S»  ft.  in  length  and  3$  ft* 
iawidlh.  ThtgomhaiBhaMkdwwMdto  the  traflkof  the  Mersey 
fcnfea,  «C  whiih  thara  aia  aatfa— Ntw  Brighton,  Egremont, 
Seacombe,  Birkenhead,  Rock  Ferry,  New  Frrr>'  and  Ea&tham 
The  northern  hall  is  used  by  ocean  going  steamers  and  their 
lenders.  The  warehotrcs  for  sUjrinR  produce  form  a  promineni 
feature  in  the  conuncrcial  part  of  the  diy.    Down  to  1841 
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entirely  in  private  hands,  distributed  u  chaoce 
4bBCt,  but  in  that  year  a  determined  effort  was  made 
;  dockt  with  mnhooKS  oa  the  nuiiaof  the  quay*. 
Ii  eoHidmbli  tffudtim  bom  thm  interested, 
>adledto»MMikt>dwwtoIlB^t«t<l»fi<KtiiM«JiiM^ 
cMiled  out  b  tbe  eontiraetisB  «f  13»  iflbert  dodk  md  mnv- 
kouses,  which  were  opened  by  Prince  Albert  In  1845-  For 
general  produce  these  warehouses  are  falling  somewhat  into 
dbuse,  but  grain  warehouses  have  hccn  constructed  by  the 
dock  board  at  LivcTpool  and  BirkcnhciH,  with  machinery  for 
discharging,  elevaiinj;,  ^l.:^trib'.il;Ilp,  drjitig  an<l  delivering. 
Warehouses  for  the  storage  of  tobacco  and  wool  liave  also 
been  built  by  the  board.  The  Stanley  tobacco  warehouse  b  the 
lugnt  of  itt  kind  in  the  woM,  the  4ta  ol  it*  fowtMa  floors 


operation*  at  the  bar  of  tbe  QomIi  dtannel,  in  the 
ftadf  and  at  the  landing  stage  emUca  the  larKcst  ocean 
to  enter  the  river  and  approach  the  stage  at  pructicjily  all 
gKIM  of  the  tide.  The  dredging  .it  the  bar  was  bc^un  as  an  experi- 
ment in  September  iSoo  by  two  of  the  board'»  onimuy  hoppir 
barges  of  500  tons  c.ifj  11  i!>  i  irh  fitted  with  cmlri/uKal  iii]ni|>;.  1  he 
mult  was  favourable,  and  larger  vetaeU  luve  l>ecn  intrtxluccil. 
Before  dwdgit  «w  |M(iiii  th»  depth  of  water  at  dead  low  water  of 
•prii«  tidaa  oa  At  nr  mm  oaly  tl  it:  wiw  thete  is  about  38  ft. 
mder  the  wme  cooditions.  Tbe  space  over  which  dredging  hat  been 
carried  on  at  tbe  bar  meaium  about  7000  ft.  by  1250  ft.,  tbe  latter 
being  the  av-rrape  width  of  the  buoyed  Olt  Or  chamcl  tnraUfh  the 
bar.  Di'-.  l^iii,:  h/.^  at-.::,  taken  place  00  rfMOb  Ud  |ini|M8aB  of 
•and-banks  in  the  main  sea  channels. 

iimmcipalUy. — Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  i8j5, 
the  bounduiat  of  the  origiml  botougb  were  extended  by  the 
annexatiHI  d  portions  of  theMummding  district,  whfle  further 
■ddithw  wt  Mitdi  la  iSgs,  ipot  and  1905.  The  city  b  divided 
feito  thiity4we  iMwdi  vhli  lOQ^  MWNfllon  ud  54  ildemwii. 
la  1893  Uie  title  of  mayor  was  labed  to  tfiat  of  lord  mayor. 
In  18S5  the  number  of  members  of  poHiament  was  iaaeased 
tn  nine  by  the  creation  of  six  new  wards.  The  corporation  of 
Liverpool  has  possessed  from  a  very  early  period  considerable 
landed  property,  the  first  grant  having  Ix-cn  made  by  Thomas, 
ear!  of  Lancaster,  in  13D9.  Thi?  land  was  oriqinally  of  value 
only  as  a  source  of  supply  of  lutf  fur  firing.  l>jt  in  n  oilcrn  times 
its  capacity  as  building  land  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  profit 
to  the  town.  A  larfe  proportion  of  the  southern  district  b  held 
io  fnebold  \iy  the  corporation  and  leased  to  tenants  for  terms 
Cf  aeTeaty'five  ycais,  renewmble  from  time  to  time  00  a  fixed 

MUwci«ini«erepuTdiaaed  from  the  MolyneusHOf  ik  idye 
«a  •  long  lease,  and  Bufaiequently  in  1777  tOBTemd  teft  a 

perpetuity.  With  tbe  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  these 
dues  enormously  increased,  and  became  a  cause  of  great  com- 

Kaint  by  the  shipping  intcn-st.    In  a  bill  was  intro<hjced 

to  parliament,  and  passed,  by  which  the  town  dues  were 
transferred  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  on  payment 
of  £i,soo,ooo,  which  was  applied  in  part  to  tbe  liquidation  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  corporation,  amounting  to  £1,150.000. 

History. — Oiuiaf  the  Norse  imiption  of  the  8th  century 
coloBies  of  NmmMMB  settled  on  boA  4des  of  the  Mersey,  as  is 
MkMod  br  tm^^jiuB^mmm,  After  the  CDmpHat. 

Ifmham)  gnattd  by  the  Oeiiquerer  M  Roger  de  Mctou,  one 
•f  the  great  fimBy  of  Montgomery,   Ahboa^  Ifverpool  is 

not  named  in  Domrsd.ny  it  h  believed  to  have  been  oive  of  the 
six  bercwicks  dependent  on  the  manor  of  West  J>erby  therein 
mcniiorcd.  After  various  forfeitures  and  regrants  from  the 
croun,  It  "as  handed  over  by  llcnry  II.  to  his  falconer  Warine. 
In  1  'Iced  cxi  i-ii!,d  by  King  John,  then  earl  of  Mnriain,  about 
1 101,  confirming  the  grant  of  this  with  other  manors  to  Henry 
Fitawarine,  son  of  the  former  grantee,  the  naae  of  Liverpool 
Ant  occtm,  Probably  its  most  plaurihie  deil«MiaB  b  Crom  the 
Mm  mtkar-pMr,  "  the  pool  of  thu/ktm,"  llM  pMl  or  inkt 
tt  Ae  WMtb  of  which  Iho  viUafs  1^  briaf  nwuded 
by  jsHy  rUag  ilapm.  Aaathcr  poarffale  derivstba  b  fkom 
lie  VM*>  Bk  Imp,  ibe  yriknr  lH«t 


After  the  partial  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  under  Heniy  IL,  the  principal  ports  of  communication 
were  Bristol  for  the  iowlh  and  Chester  tot  the  north.  Tbegndtud 
silting  up  of  the  livw  Dee  eoeBeaflbettwMdilbtwv' 

M  SAuiwkltt  about  t  m.  below  CfacMer,  i4ib  s  cude  tto  prated 

it  bOB  the  incursions  of  tbe  neii^bouring  Welsh;  but  a  belter 
ute  was  sought  and  soon  found.  Into  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
Mersey  a  small  stream,  fed  by  a  peat  moss  on  the  elevated  land 
to  the  eastward,  r.-in  from  north-c.i.si  to  south  west,  forming  at 
its  mouth  an  open  pool  or  sea  lake,  of  which  many  existed  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  trianguUr  piece  of  land  thus 
separated  formed  a  promontory  of  red  sandstone  rock,  rising  in 
the  centre  about  50  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  sloping  on  three 
sides  to  the  water.  The  pool  was  admirably  adapted  as  a  harbour 
for  the  vesseU  of  that  period,  being  well  protected,  and  th^  tide 
rising  from  15  to  si  ft.  King  John  repurchased  tbie  ntanor  baoi 
HcanrfitsiniiM^glviaf  Ubi  other  lamb  In  «Khaagie.  Bmehl 
fMnoed  t  benwgB,  and  bsrbttcn  pucat  dilcd  at  WiMhcsttiv 
sSth  of  August  1307,  Invited  hb  subjects  to  take  op  burgages. 

From  the  patent  roth  and  the  sherifTs  accounts  it  appears 
that  considerable  u<.e  was  mac!e  of  l.ivcrp.ifil  in  the  tjth 
century  for  ship'pitig  stores  and  rciniurn nic:us  lo  Ireland 
and  Wales. 

In  i!}Q  a  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  authorizing  the 
formation  of  a  merchants'  gild,  with  hanse  and  other  liberties 
and  free  customs,  with  freedom  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Charters  were  subsequently  granted  by  aooocauvc  monsrrha 
down  to  the  leign  of  William  and  Mary,  whicfa  last  was  the 
governing  charter  to  the  date  of  the  MutUdpal  Reform  Act 
(i8js).  In  1880  wbcD  tbe  diocese  of  Liverpool  «u  cnMedr  tbt 
borough  was  ttanfonaed  Into  a  dly  by  sqyal  cbaiter. 

The  crown  revenues  from  the  haigsgs  rents  and  the  royal 
customs  wen  leased  in  fee4snn  fkam  time  to  time,  somctimco 
to  the  corporation,  at  other  times  to  private  persons.  The 
first  lease  was  from  Henry  III.,  in  t32<),  at  £to  per  annum.  In 
the  same  year  the  borough,  with  all  its  appuncnancts.  was 
bestowed  witli  other  Imdson  Ranulf,  carl  of  Chester,  from  whom 
it  pa.v-icd  to  his  brother  in-law  WilUam  dc  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby, 
who  seems  to  have  built  Liverpool  castle  between  u^i  and 
1 237.  His  grandson,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  was  implicated  m  the 
rising  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  lands  were  ririiiistaied  ia 
1166  when  Liverpool  passed  into  the  hands  of  Edmaadt  CUl 
of  LaoRHtct.  Ultimate^  Uvapool  afsia  became  tbe  piapeMf 
af  tba  ooinb  B*>^r  IV.  iaberited  It  toai  hk  iUbor  JM« 
fllGMH^iUtBaitMeaMKi  In  ifi  ill  niiilis  I .  tii  giaei  Miaba 
Mr  neaaa  nlM  ncnr  icAaed  by  parliament,  offmd  for  aah 
about  a  thousand  manors,  among  which  Liverpool  was  included 
The  portion  containing  Liverpool  was  purchased  by  certiin 
merchants  of  Ixindon,  who,  in  163J,  reconvcyed  the  crown 
rights,  including  the  fee-farm  rent  of  £14,  6s.  8d.,  to  Sir  Richard 
MolyneuJt,  then  recently  created  Viscount  Molyneux  of  Mary- 
borough, for  the  sum  of  £4^0.  In  1671  all  these  rights  and 
interests  Were  acquired  by  the  corporation. 

Apart  from  the  national  objecu  for  which  Umpooi  was 
founded,  iu  trade  developed  slowly.  Fhm  £tu  per  amum, 
io  (he  beginring  «( the  1^  centmy*  iba  cnma  wmum  had 
lacvBBsed  teenida  the  aad  «f  tia  Mtb  tmm^,  «•  Is**  bat 
then  they  vndenrait  a  dedfam.  Tbe  black  death  passed  over 
Liverpool  about  1360,  aitd  esrrled  off  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Wars  of  the  Rr.?/-;  in  the  isth  century  unjcitlc.l  'he 
uotlh-wcsttrn  districts  and  ntarded  progress  for  at  Ir.wt  a 
century.  The  trown  revenues  diminished  from  [xh  to  less 
than  half  that  sum,  and  were  finally  leased  at  £14,  6s.  fid.,  at 
which  they  continued  until  the  sale  by  Charles  1.  It  is,  however, 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  the  reduced  fee-farm  rent  represents 
an  eqatvataut  decline  in  prosperity;  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  various  ham  differed  widely  aad  mojr  account  for  macb 
of  the  apparent  Jhtfcpawry. 

LivatRoal  an*-  aa  npnmtatlm  to  Sbaa*  llaaiiart% 
pailli— I  la  bat  ta  tba  fat  royal  parliaa  al,aMaawMl 
la  lags^  dm  banaaiili  Mat  tva  amrabcnb  aad  apia  la  tjafi 
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Tbt  writs  of  MBOioas  wen  dm  anpinM  Cor  two  ccelnrin 
aadahalf.  In  1547  UvftpoolNnHMilkafrivikstaf  Kturniag 
MMbM.  la  ajM  Iht  bMNgh  «W  Rprateued  by  Fmcn 
■aw.  tfct  pMhiniliir  «id  HimwiM  During  ibe  QvU  W«r 
the  to—  w  faitifirf  mi  pnliiiaiil  kf  U»  yiihaww  It 
wwtiiiwd  three  sieces.  and  In  iCm  •ataNdniM  and  takw  tjr 
Prince  Rupert  with  considerable  slaughter. 

The  (rue  rise  cf  the  commerce  o(  Liverpool  dates  from  the 
Restoraiion.  Down  10  that  [xriud  its  fxipulation  h^d  been 
either  stationary  or  rclrogrrssive,  probably  never  cxcccdint; 
about  looD.  Its  trade  was  chlti'.y  »M;h  IriLnd,  l-r-nKc  ai.tl 
SfNUiH  exporting  fish  and  wool  to  ihc  cuntiiu-nt,  and  imjiortmg 
wiata,  iron  and  other  cnminodities.  The  rise  of  the  manufaciur- 
ing  fndtttlry  of  touth  Lancashire,  and  the  opening  of  the  American 
aivd  West  Indian  trade,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  pragnai 
vhkk  baa  aioea  coatiauad.  By  tha  <a4  «f  tha  ccottuy  the 
IMpriatiBB  liad  itoCBMwd  to  §totk  fa  tttt  \mim^  was 
canititiued  a  pariA  dktlnct  froai  WataaiH  to  «kkk  it  Jiad 
pnvioiuly  appertabtd.  In  1709,  the  hhQ  aafatiag  kaiboar 
being  fotutd  insufTickat  to  accommodate  the  ahinping,  aevrral 
schemes  were  propounded  for  its  enbrgctnent,  which  resulted 
in  the  Con  ,',-ui  i;on  of  a  wet  (tixL  ctostd  with  floo<]  gales  im- 
pounding ihc  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  vessels  floating  dutuig  the 
recces  of  the  tide.  This  dock  u  s  the  ant  ollto llind.  The 
name  of  the  engineer  was  Thomas  Steers. 

About  this  date  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  entered  upon 
the  slave  trade,  into  which  they  were  led  by  their  coonexioa  with 
the  West  Indies.  In  I  ;oQ  a  single  vessel  of  jo  tooa  burden  made 
a  venture  from  Liverpool  and  carried  fifteen  slaves  across  the 
Atlanttc.  In  1730,  encouraged  by  parliament.  Liverpool  went 
hattliy  into  the  new  trade.  In  t}it,  fifty-three  aliipa  aailcd 
from  Uverpaol  lor  Africa,  «f  SM4  torn  fo  the  aggicgata.  7%e 
ships  sailed  first  to  the  west  coeat  of  Africa,  where  thqr  abkipcd 
the  slaves,  and  thence  to  the  West  India  Islands,  where  the  naves 
were  sold  and  the  pn-o  cil^  Imuglit  home  in  cargoes  of  sugar 
and  rum.  In  1765  the  number  of  Liverpool  slavers  had  in- 
Creaicd  to  cighty-iix,  carrying  :4,}oo  slaves.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  fivc-iixlhs  of  the  African  trade  centred  in  LivcrjxK.l, 
Just  before  its  abolition  in  1S07  the  number  of  Liverpool  shipi 
engaged  in  the  traffic  was  1S5,  carrying  49,Ji3  slaves  in  the 
year. 

Another  branch  of  maritime  enterprise  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  was  privateering, 
wUcl^  dniint  the  laUer  half  of  the  iSth  century,  was  a  favourite 
iaveatnent.  After  the  outbreak  «C  tha  Seven  Years'  War  with 
Franre  and  Spain,  in  tisfi,  the  caoMBCfea  af  liveipoal  suffered 
severely,  the  Fiend  having  cvemui  tba  aanow  asaa  wftii 
privateers,  and  the  premiums  for  insnranca  against  sea  lidts 
rose  to  an  amount  almost  prohibitive.  The  Liverpool  merchants 
took  a  lesson  from  the  enemy,  and  armed  and  .sent  out  their 
ships  as  pnS-atccrs.  Some  of  the  c-irly  cxfH-ditions  jiroving 
very  successful,  almost  the  whole  community  rushed  into  priva- 
teering, with  results  of  a  %'ery  chequered  character.  When 
the  War  of  Independence  broke  out  in  1775  American  privateers 
gwarmed  about  the  West  India  Islands,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Intercepted  Britidi  commerce  in  the  narrow  seas.  The  Liverpool 
awicinnts  agaia  tamed  tbcir  attentioa  to  tetaliatioa.  Between 
Angost  1778  and  Afufl  1779,  tse  privateeit  van  flttad  out  in 
Uvcrpool,  carrying  1986  guns  and  874s  wn. 

See  VV.  Enfield,  lint-  of  I.aerpool  (177.O:  J.  Aikln.  Forty  Mittt 
nund  MnncktiUr  (i7<)!lh  T.  Tr  unrlxon.  llitt.  »t  Liwtrfott  (1810); 
M.  Crrsvjn.  Pmtfaiio  of  jfi'u-nii  rf/<;.'in<  to  Will.  «/  Lancmtkir* 
(1817);  tl  Sniithcm.  Lm'lMM,  Us  Commtru.  (fC.  (1825):  R.  Sycrs, 
Hist'  of  Etf'ton  (iSyo)  :  E.  Baines.  Uifl.  tf  County  PthHtt  »J 
l»»t*sUr.  vol.  iv.  (i«j6):  T.  Baines,  Hist,  ef  C«mwunt  tmi  To*m 
ti  Lutrpict  (iSu):  R.  Brooke,  l.itrrpool  durint  tkt  laU  ouvUr  tf 
SUk  Ctntmry  (ifss):  J.  A.  Picton,  Mnmtnalt  of  Latrfiool  {2  vols., 

an  urban  district  in  the  Spen  Valley  p.irlia- 

 divitioo  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Englnnd. 

t  nu  ^SJB.  af  Btadfocd,  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
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goods,  the  maUag  af 


the  HI  ilriaa  af  hod. 
Tka  wasd  Is  an  f^ii^tW'  at  tke  Angia* 
AmcH  Hmtt,  flmn  Ihim,  to  deliver  (Late  Lat.  Stmmn,  to  set 

free,  to  serve,  to  give  freely),  in  the  special  sense  of  distributing. 
In  the  sense  of  a  fiaed  allowance  of  provender  for  horses,  i(  sur- 
vives now  only  in  "livery -stable,"  i  <•  an  establishment  where 
huHics  and  carnages  arc  kept  or  let  out  for  hire.  From  the 
iiK.ining  of  provision  of  food  and  clothing  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  uniform  vnarn  by  the  retainers  and  servants  of  a  household. 
In  the  isth  century  in  England  a  badge,  collar  or  other  insignia, 
the  "livery,"  was  worn  by  all  those  who  pledged  thcmadvca 
to  support  one  of  the  great  barons  in  return  for  his  promise  af 
"maintenance,"  i^.  of  protection  against  anemica;  tlraa  anto 
the  custom  of  "iiveiy  and  mainicnanca,"  angpiMed  ttf 
EnqrVU.  Iha  BMmbtrs  of  the  London  dty  miapsBha  waee 
a  dlidMifva  aaatoma  ar  "Bvaty,"  wkenct  tha  tani  "Itveiy 
companiaB.**  In  law,  the  term  "livery"  means  " delivery, ** 
the  legal  handing  of  property  into  the  possession  of  another; 
for  "  livtry  of  seisin  "  see  I     f  f  ur.ST. 

UVERY  COMPANIES,  the  name  given  to  particular  companies 
or  societies  in  the  city  of  London.  They  belong  10  a  class  of 
institutions  which  at  one  time  were  universal  in  Europe.  In 
most  other  countries  they  have  disappeared;  in  Kn^'laiid, 
while  their  functions  have  wholly  changed,  the  organization 
remains.  The  origin  of  the  city  companies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
craflgilds  of  the  middle  ages.  The  absence  of  a  strong  central 
authority  accounts  for  the  tendency  of  confederation  in  the 
baginning  of  BMdani  sociatiok  Artificial  groups,  fonncd  in 
bmaUoii  of  tha  iand(K  ARAnigMl  tha  darties  which  the  lmfllf 
was  no  longer  aMB,aMdteaiai«w>aatyataMa,  to  wdamita^ 
The  Inhabitanu  ef  tomia  weie  (oiesd  into  tha  aadiecies  known  « 
gild  merchants,  which  in  course  of  lime  monopolized  the  mtwi« 
cipal  government,  became  exclusive,  and  so  caused  the  growth 
of  similar  s<xiiliL-s  amoiiR  excluded  citizens.  The  craflfiilds 
were  such  .stxieties,  coni]»osed  of  handicraftsmen,  whiih  eiiltted 
upon  a  slrui,'Kle  with  the  earlier  gtlds  and  finally  defeated  them. 
Ihe  circumstances  and  results  of  the  struggle  were  of  much  the 
same  character  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  In  London  the 
victory  of  the  crafts  is  decisively  marked  by  ti  e  ordinance  of  the 
time  of  Edward  IL,  which  required  every  < .;  1.  to  be  a  member 
of  some  trade  or  mystery,  aitd  by  another  ordinance  in  1 37$  which 
transferred  the  right  of  election  of  corporate  ofiicczs  (including 
menibcrs  of  pailknieni)  iram  tha  waad-«cpRS8ntativcs  to  tha 
trading  companita.  HtHceloreao^  and  nr  aaaagr  yaaia,  tht 


companies  1 

London. 

The  trnf!!nK  fr.itrrrii'ies  .issumed  Rcnerally  the  character  of 
corporal  I.. in  the  reiKu  of  LihsarJ  111.  Many  of  them  had  been 
chartered  before,  but  ll'cir  privileges,  hitherto  exercised  only  on 
suffcratue  and  by  p.iymrnl  of  their  terms,  were  now  confirmed 
by  letters  p.ittiit.  Edward  III.  himself  became  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  Linen  Armourers,  or  Merchant  Taylors,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  followed  his  example.  From  this 
time  they  arc  called  livery  companies.  "  from  now  generally 
assuming  a  distinctive  dress  or  hvery."  The  origin  of  tha 
CroGccs'  Company  is  thus  described:  "  Twenty-two  persoos, 
canyllig  an  the  btiw'txis  af  pagpama  hi  Soper's  Lane ,  Chcapside, 


agree  to  meet 


ton 


at  tha  Abbot  ef  Buy's,  81 


Mary  Axe,  and  eaararit  the  parttcniaB  of  thcir  foaaaatlan  tato  a 

tr.i  !:n^  ociety  to  writing.  They  elect  after  dtnoor  two  persons 

of  i;k  company  so  assembled — Roger  Osekyn  and  Lawrence  de 
Haliwell— as  their  first  governors  or  warden^;,  aj  i"  r.liug,  at 
the  same  time,  in  confornu'ly  with  the  pious  custom  of  the 
age.  ,1  priest  or  cbapl.iiri  to  celebrate  divine  olliees  for  their 
souls"  (Hcith's  "Account  of  the  Grocers'  Company."  quoted 
in  Herbert's  Tuclv€  Great  Ltpery  Ccmpcr.:,i.  1  jf\  i.  43). 
The  religious  observances  and  the  common  feasts  were  chaiw 
actcrlsiic  features  of  those  institutions.  They  were  therefore  not 
in  tha  concnt  BManfaig  of  that  phnath  bnt 
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may  ralhcr  l>c  described  ai  forms  of  industrial  self-government, 
ihe  basis  of  union  being  tlic  tncnibtrslup  uf  a  tommoo  trade, 
and  the  authority  of  the  society  extending  to  the  gcocral  welfare, 
•piritual  and  lemponi,  o(  Us  members.  It  most  be  rcmcBbcrcd 
that  they  flourishod  at  «  tiiM  whca  the  M|»imtt  iaumts  of 
muter  and  scrvaat  had  not  yet  bacB  CHMcd;  aad»  Indeed, 

Ik  their  faiitUiiai  ia       icgahdMi  of  fadattry. 

fact  that  the  craftsmen  w^re  a  homogeneous  order  trill 
account  for  the  wide  authority  claimed  by  their  societies,  and  the 
ini[K)rtant  public  ivr.',i.  r>  whlrh  w<  rt-  conceded  to  ihem.  In 
llic  rcRulaLioii  oi  trrnJi-  tiny  [l<:l•^^L^sLd  cxtc!isis-c  powers.  They 
re<)uircd  every  one  carrying  on  ihe  trade  to  join  the  company. 
In  136J,  in  answer  to  a  remonitrance  against  the  mi><hicf  caused 
by  "  the  merchants  called  grocers  who  engrossed  all  manner  of 
toeRbaadise  vendable,  and  who  suddenly  raised  the  prices  of 
rdiandize  within  the  realm,"  it  was  enacted  "  that  all 
■ad  people  of  mysteries  shall  each  choose  his  own 
before  next  Candlemas,  and  that,  hwiof  so  chosen  it, 
eioithiiienaother."  L.  Brentaao  (Oto  OMs )  boMs 
that  H  fa  wraas  to  wpieieat  andb  ft«riatisns  as  noiiopoliitk, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  question  whatever  of  a  monopoly  ia 
that  time  nor  until  the  degeneration  of  the  craftgilds  into  limited 
corporations  of  capitalists.  In  the  regulation  of  trade  the  right 
of  search  was  an  important  instrument.  The  wardens  of  the 
growers  .irc  to  "assayen  wucl  i-  ,  [wv.dcrs,  confcccions,  platers, 
oyntments  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  same  crafte." 
Ilie  gtddsmiths  had  the  assay  of  metals,  the  fishmongers  the 
•Vtnigbt  of  fish,  the  vintners  of  the  tasting  of  wine,  &c.  The 
MBpaaies  enforced  their  regulations  on  their  members  by  force. 
BCsQjT  of  tbcif  Ofdinaaocs  hwltwl  to  tba  dooMttic  aJslw  aad 
ptfnue  condnck  of  the  oKsiben.  ThopoeenanUa  "ilotaft 
oiaa  of  tbefatcnite  take  his  nesrghbor's  house  y'  b  of  thesaaie 
fhtcmhe,  or  enhatmce  the  rent  against  the  will  of  the  foresaid 
neyghbor."  Perjury  is  to  be  punished  by  the  wardens  and  society 
with  such  correction  as  that  other  men  of  the  fellowship  may  be 
warned  thereby.  .Members  reduced  to  poverty  by  adventures 
on  the  sea,  iiu  rcascd  price  of  goods,  borrowing  and  pledging, 
or  any  other  m;  :orlu:ie,  arc  to  be  assisted  "out  of  ihc  common 
money,  according  to  his  situation,  if  be  could  not  do  without." 

PoUowing  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  law  of  their  being, 
tlw  COaUMoics  gradually  lost  their  industrial  character.  The 
COMBM  Of  decay  would  seem  to  have  been  the  following.  The 
TupfrnWrtt  fndnaQy  mnimfiJ  the  lead  in  tba  vaijoni  todctics, 
At  rfdur  flwBiben  onimMd  tbo  poaor  nd  tko  oonpanies 
tended  to  become  bctedltaiy  aad  esdusfvc  Persons  might  be 
members  who  had  nothtng  to  do  with  the  craft,  and  the  rise  of 
great  capitalists  and  the  development  of  competition  in  trade 
made  the  regulation  of  industry  by  means  of  companies  no 
longer  po'siljlc.  For  an  .inount  of  the  "degeneration  of  craft- 
giliU"  a  genera!  refcrem  e  ni;iy  be  made  to  Brentano,  On  Gilds 
(1S70),  and  C.  (.ro^s  //,.-  (r.ld  Mrrrl;.;nt  (2  vols.,  iS  j?)  The 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  richer  members  was 
not  always  eilected  without  opposition.  Brentano  refers  to  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Clothworkers'  CoBlpaay,  published  in  1649, 
which  asserts  that  "  the  commonalty  "nitteflld charters  meant, 
aot  tbe  whofe  gild,  but  only  the  mMan.  inwdiM  aad  assistants. 
Befbett  records  a  ifiqarte  ia  tlw  CteldBn>hf*  CoOMinjr  in  15*9. 
The  mods  of  decting  of^iccfi^  tai  tka  tfHtm  «  aianacencet 
pnerally.waadunenged  by  ttree  nMBltefH^  called  themsehfia 
artificers,  poor  men  of  the  craft  of  goldsmiths."  The  company, 
or  rather,  the  K-ardens,  the  awistants  and  livery  piresented  a 
petition  to  the  lord  mayor,  which  was  answered  by  the  dis- 
contented craftsmen.  The  dispute  was  carried  into  the  court  of 
charccry  and  the  .".tar  chamber.  The  artificers  accused  the  com- 
pany of  subverting  their  grants,  misappropriating  the  funds 

*PWpMf>  the  word  ahould  he  fpcilcd.  as  it  was  oriEinally. 
mtstery ;'  it  comes  through  the  O.  Fr.  mtstitr,  modern  mitur,  from 
lAt.  m\ni>l€rtum,  Krvicc.  employment,  and  meant  a  trade  or  craft, 
aad  hence  the  ptays  acted  by  craftmitM'n  anil  members  of  gitd<  were 
f|l^  "  myswy  plays"  (tec  Drama).    For  the  word  meaning  a 
I  or  acciM  rita.  with  which  this  bat  so  often  been  coofuscd,  tee 


and  changing  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  they  complain 
of  this  being  done  by  the  usurpation  of  persons  who  "were  biit 
merchant  goldsmiths,  and  bad  bat  litlk  knowledge  in  the  adcnoe." 
In  15J1  the  three  coaqiiiMM>taM«4MliedfiaaitbecoaBpaiv, 
and  then  the  ditpaiaieMBitatam  faded.  la'tkelattftafiot 
the  compaalee  tlw  ■MaAeci  bave  OBBHi  lahaw  aajr  eaaaeilM 
with  the  tnMtei.aadiaawet  wiaitlMlrwwIeUn  functions  hat* 
disappeared.  Tb»  M*  dwnetnlMie  «MA  toe  clung  to  them 
throughout  is  that  of  owners  of  property  and  managers  of 
charitable  trusts.  The  connexion  between  the  compatues  and  the 
municipality  is  shortly  as  follows.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  IL 
recjuircd  freemen  of  the  city  to  be  menihers  of  one  or  other 
of  the  companies.  Ry  the  ordin.inre  of  -to  Edw  III.  (137s).  the 
trading  com|>anies  were  to  nominate  the  members  of  common 
council,  and  the  persons  so  nominated  alone  were  to  attend 
both  at  common  ooundJs  and  at  electioat.  Aa  ordinanee  to  7 
Richard  II.  (1583)  leetond  the  electioaaof  eaauBoD  couadbnett 
tetiMwaidi»biiti 

bra< 

from  tbe  nominees  of  the  eooqwaiea.  Aaaetefcommoncmuicilbi 
7  Edw.  IV.  (1467)  appointed  the  ctectiM  of  mayor,  sheriffs,  ftr., 

to  be  in  the  conr-ion  rnunril,  tt^jctber  Ifith  the  masters  and 
wardens  of  \hc  comp.inics.  Uy  1 5  Edw.  IV.  masters  and  wardens 
were orderi-il  i.i  .i>,,(H-iatc  with  thewielvcs  ;lic  hone  .t  n-.n  e!  tlii.ir, 
my^terie.'?,  and  tome  in  their  best  hvcrics  to  the  elections;  that 
i-s  to  say,  the  franihi^^r  v.as  n-Tictcd  to  the  "liverymen"  of 
the  companies.  At  this  time  the  corporation  exercised  supreme 
control  over  the  companies,  and  the  companies  w  ere  itill  gcndae 
a»odat{ons  of  the  tiadcte  and  taoaseboMcrs  of  the  cbjr.  Ika 
delegation  of  the  franchke  to  the  Bwyaian  was  thua,  ia  potat  «f 

IMOfkMW' 


fact,  the  a^cdni  of  a  superior  di«  of  taoadMUen  to 
tfca  nrt«  When  tfw  corporctlaa  loM  Ki  coatrel  tntt  tut 
paaiei,  aad  the  members  of  the  companies  ceased  10  be  tradcia 
and  booidMlderB,  the  liverymen  were  no  longer  a  represcntatl«a 

class,  and  some  change  in  the  system  became  necessary.  Tbe 
Reform  Acts  of  1832  and  JS67  reformed  the  representation  in 
scvcr.d  particulars.  The  liverymen  of  the  companies,  being 
freemen  of  the  city,  have  still,  however,  the  exclusive  power  of 
dcctiflg  the  lord  a^yor,  '  '~ 


WW—' 
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Hw  flOatlABtioea  made  by  the  companies  to  the  public 
poipOMt  of  tba  Mate  aad  the  city  are  fiDtcRstiiv  poiais  la  tbdr 
earfybbtfliy.  llMfr  iradA  and  thdr  tepKBeatatlva  cknacttt 
made  theai ft MK unonilte  instrument  for  Itceataw.tiaint  of 
irregular  taxatlOB.  The  mm  of  £ii,}«j,  6s.  Sd.  to  IKmry  VIIL 
for  hb  wars  in  Scotland,  in  1544,  is  believed  by  Herbert  to 
be  the  first  instance  of  a  pecuni.irj-  grant  to  the  crown,  but  the 
practice  rapidly  gained  ground.  The  ;  nnfiscation  of  cccleiiastical'' 
property  at  the  linic  of  the  Reformation  afTcctcd  many  of  the 
trusts  of  the  companies;  and  they  were  compelled  to  male 
returns  of  their  pror>crty  devoted  to  religious  uses,  and  to  pay 
over  the  rents  to  the  crown.  In  coune  of  time  the  taxation  of 
the  companies  became  "  a  regular  source  of  supply  to  govern- 
mrnt."  The  historians  of  the  city  have  for  the  most  part 
described  tbeae  aa  u^fost  aad  tyraaakat  eiacifawifc  but,  feokinf 
at  thenpreaeaiatlve  aad  mnaldpal  ekancter  of  tie  companies, 
and  the  porpoew  la  whkh  tbor  ontiflMitlaat  mta  aiiplkd, 
we  naay  regard  ibera  ai  a  rottiJi  bat  not  uafair  owde  of  taxation. 
The  fownmem,  when  money  was  wanted  for  puHic  w  V*. 
iafonaed  the  lord  mayor,  who  apf>ortioned  the  sums  requited 
unaag  the  various  si«cieties,  and  issued  precepts  for  its  payment. 
Contritnitions  towards  setting  the  poor  to  work,  erecting  the 
Royal  Exchange,  cleansing  the  city  ditch,  discovering  new 
countries,  furnishing  militar>-  and  luval  armaments,  ior  men, 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  arc  anxkng 
what  Herbert  calb  the  sp<inging  expedients  of  the  fovenaiCBt. 
The  ctown  occasionally  inicriered  in  ainore  unjustdraa  awBBV 
with  the  companka  ia  the  cxerdie  of  their  pMimit  TlW 
Stuaits  made  stnaaouaefforu  toget  AeoMitfelof tbeeaoiparfca. 
Terrified  by  the  |iiac«odln|i  b  the  foi  nmMn  case,  meet  ei 
the  compa^MnaadniadtiMirclWRoMiaAtaown.  but  aaA 
'  tgrihi  act  ol  f 
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ApotkMMiMu,  ^ 
AfmouwMB  Ba- 
lien. 

BlllKfS^ 

Barbcfs. 
Baticet  Makm. 
BUclamitiM, 
Howycr*. 
Bn»rni. 

Biitcbem. 

Carmen. 

Carpenter*. 

Qockmakcrs. 

CMnporiccrs. 


dMdty. 


Owka. 

t^prrs. 
C'onluaiiiOT 
Curriera. 

roatrauiL  . 

Dnipors. 
r)vcr>. 
Fanmakcrs. 
Farriers. 

Hie  foOMtag  an  Uw  (vriw  gmt  < 


Fcltmalm. 

Hclchcrs. 
|-"i,ufii!erv 
Fr.inirviork 
Fruiicrcra. 
Cirdlen. 
Clan  Men. 
CUztcrt. 
Glovcri. 

Gold  And  Silver 

\V\  rr  drawer*. 
Goldsmith*. 
Grocer*. 
Gunuukcn. 
tCjl<crdai 
Morncr*. 
InnhuMcr*. 
Irnnroongcm* 
Itxncrm. 
Lcatl 
I^orincra. 

Mcrcrr*. 

McrclKint  Ttyjflra. 
Musicians, 


pit  tern  Makers. 
Pewtcrcrs. 
PUinrrrrs, 
Playing  Card 

Maker*. 
Plumbctik 
Ptoultm. 
Saddlers. 
Salter*. 
Scrivener*. 

Silkthrt>«r*tcr*. 

SptcucW  tttfkm* 

Stationers. 
Tallow  Chandlers. 
Tin  Plate  Worker*. 
TumcT*. 

Tylers  and  Brick* 

layers. 
Upholder*. 
Wax  chandler*. 
Weaver*. 
Whcclwriskts. 
Wootmen. 
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Skinnan^  MuftilH  TivIdm*  IMMrdasher*,  Sallm, 
bon  mongers,  Vhrtncn,  Clatb^woncsn.  The  "  Irish  Society  " 

was  incorpor.-ilid  in  the  ji  J.imcs  I.  as  "the  Rovcrnor  ar.<l 
Msiitanls  of  the  r.c-vv  pl;:p.l.i!ion  in  UUtcr,  within  the  realm  of 
Ireland."  The  twilvc  >  r-  ;  :  n  ,  1 1  utributcd  in  equal  [lornons 
the  sunt  of  £60,000  for  the  new  scheme,  by  which  it  «as  intended 
to  settle  a  Protestant  colony  in  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  The  companies  divided  the  settlement  into  twcKc 
aear^  cqnal  pvts,  assigning  one  to  each,  b«t  the  cep.iratc 
Mtatcs  are  still  held  to  be  under  tlw  paramount  jurisdiction 
•f  the  Irish  Society.  The  charter  of  the  aodtiy  was  revoked 
Igr  iltt  court  «f  aur  ckaiikcr  in  tlM  nlipi  of  Ctaita  L,  bat  a 
WW  «M  «w  fiiatod  ky  Cbniea  II.,  liMlar  vUdk  tf»  Mdety 
still  acts. 

Mo*t  of  the  eBiw^fcs  adminttter  charitte*  of  larBe  vatoe.  Many 
of  them  arc  governors  of  importaM  schools,  «^  the  Skinner*  have 
the  Tonbri<h;e  Grammar  School;  the  Mcircrs,  St  Paul's  School:  the 
Merchant  Taylor*,  the  «ili.<>l  (K-.irinc  their  name,  &c.  Tlir  din  ii- 
ttltion  of  the  livcr>-  conipanie.  i;  ,1  1  n.hrjces  (a)  the  en;  n .  aIm  Ii 
include*  the  master  and  waixlei;*,  .ind  i>  ihc  executive  and  adminis- 
trative body:  (3)  the  livery  or  middle  ctas*.  bcini;  the  body  from 
which  the  court  i*  lecriutcd:  arid  (^)  the  general  body  uf  frt-e  mcn, 
mm  which  the  livtry  ii  ncruitod.  Some  compianic*  admit  ui>men 
a»  lite  men.  The  frMdam  Is  obtained  either  by  patrimony  (by  .ni>' 
pmon  over  twenty-one  year*  of  .ige  bom  in  lawful  wrdl<x-k  after  the 
■dinii^ioo  of  hu  father  to  the  frevdom),  by  KTviliiOc  (by  being 
bound  as  an  apprcnliec  to  a  freeman  of  the  company)  or  by  re- 
demption. Admission  to  many  of  the  companie*  is  *ub)ect  to  the 
payment  of  coiuideiable  fees.  For  example,  in  the  Merchant  Ta)  lots 
the  (ics  aiw'  utwa  taUiic  up  the  freedom,  Inr  patrimoiiy  or  servitude, 
£t,  js.  4d.  I  br  rvdemption,  £84 :  on  admisaM  to  the  tivrry,  (80.  Hi. . 
on  election  to  the  court  of  a*>'i>lants,  £11^.  lo*.  At  one  time  the 
position  of  the  livery  companies  was  a  -ul  j.  t  u{  nuth  f>tilitiial 
di^russion.  T«i>  p.irii.<  thM  .itrnid  to  ,itii  I;  iIimh — i>n  one  side 
tho^r  u  ho  wire  ,in>'  1:4  (or  1  vlen-i\c  n 'nr:u  in  the  municit>al 
organtxation  ui  London:  on  lb«  other,  lho«e  who  wished  to  carrv 
fonwud  the  procaia  d  kMpatlimi  aad  wvision  of  ewdowweat*.  which 
had  already  ovnuhen  the  uirfverMiiei,  schools  and  other  charities. 

Royal  Commission  nai  .-ijipointed  in  l88o  to  inquire  into  all  the 
livery  companies,  into  the  t  m  umstance*  and  dales  of  their  founda- 
tion, the  object*  for  whi^  h  tlx-v  were  foundwi.  and  how  far  those 
objitt*  were  being  carried  itii.i  .  fleet.  A  ver^'  \<d  j.djle  /f/  fmf/  and 
Apprndtt  (4  vgls.^i&84)  published,  containing,  t«/rr  oitaMnfor- 
mat  ion  on  the  consdiuthNi  and  poMta  of  (he  |DvcTnki|  hodk*, 
the  mode  eC  admissoA  af  wenlieA  af  the  coiApaaiesi  the  node 
III  apipotetaeflt.  dmias  aad  salaries  and  other  eawiamewis  ef  the 
agrviwts  ol  the  companhw.  the  property  of.  or  hrid  to  trvat  for,  the 
companies,  it*  value,  situ.ilion  nnd  dfM  ription  The  companies  very 
freely  made  returns  I'j  lV,i  iirtu; n.  if  i  .jnly  nm  s  pi't  dnirii;  10 
bring  the  Broderer*.  Uowycrs,  DistdU  r^,  (.I.Acri.  Tin  ltitc  Worker* 
and  Weaver*.  The  Commission  estimated  the  annual  income  of 
the  coiPpanies  ^  be  from  £;$o,ooo  to^^o^ooo,  about  itaoo.ooo  of 


AuTHOSiTlSS. — In  addition  to  the  fUpoH  referred  to  above  the 
following  works  may  be  consulted:  II.  T.  Riley,  ifemorialt  ti 
London  amd  London  2jfr(i86S):  CkroHuU  ef  London  fretn  loSff  u 
tjti  (ed.  hgr  Sir  N.  H.  tfkolas  aad  E.  Tynd.  ifl»7):  Jftmimniu 
GiUkaau  CmiMmttM,  fa  RoMs  SeriH.  ed.  by  H.  T.  Riley  (4  vols.. 
iiyt-xtnlii);  J.  Toulmin  Smith,  E>nfUk  CiUt  (published  by  Early 
English  Text  Society),  with  essay  by  L.  Urvntano  {1870);  VV. 
Herbert,  llttlory  of  tkt  Tweh/t  Grtaf  Lhtry  Ccmf^ni.'!  (1837):  C. 
Cro*s.  Tkt  did  Mrrckant  (a  vol*.,  ifk)o):  \V.  C  H.i/litt,  Tkt  Lmfy 
Comfanit*  aj  tkt  City  tf  Lanion  (liioj).  contains  a  precis  of  the 
Rayal  Coanmiauoni  P.  H.  DitcMeld,  The  City  Cem^tM  ^ 
Ltniom  (1904):  C.  Unirin,  Th*  CUds  and  Comtxinut  0/  London 
(1908).  CT.  A.  I  ) 

LIVIA  DRUSILLA  (c.  55  b.C.-A-O.  iq),  Roman  ciiifiress,  w.ii 
orit;iiutly  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Oaudius  Nero,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons,  Drtisus  and  Tiberius  (afterwards  tmpcror).  lUii 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  future  emperor  Augu^.tus, 
who  ia  3li  compelled  her  husband  to  divorce  her  and  married 
her  MlBlllf.  having  first  got  rid  of  his  own  wife  Scribonia.  Her 
twn  MNH,  at  their  dyitig  father's  request,  woe  entrusted  to  tfai 
guaidbndup  of  August  us,  to  whom  she  bOK  10  children.  Livit 
wag  injected  ol  coomiuinc  vadotw  crinm  to  aeciiie  the  thiui* 
for  Tflwdtai^  whmas  Augusttii  aatonny  favatmd  the  dnint 
of  hb  blood-tdbtivcs.  The  premature  deaths  of  his  nepbcw 
MarccUtis  (whom  be  had  at  first  fixed  upon  as  his  succcsMr) 
and  of  his  grandsons  Gaius  ind  I.uciu.s  Caesar,  the  Lani-.Ii.ia iit 
of  his  grandson  Agrippa  roilunms,  and  evtn  liis  own  death, 
were  attributcij  to  her  I!ut  in  any  caw:  Aui;ustuA'i  afltLtion 
for  his  wife  aj)(>cars  to  have  siifTeied  no  diiniiiuliou  up  to  the 
last;  by  hi*  will  he  di.Al.iri.1  Ikt  ,iiid  J'lbeiius  (whom  he  had 
ailopted  in  A  O.  4)  hi.»  beirsi  Livia  inherited  a  third  of  his  property; 
site  was  adopted  into  thc  ^llian  gens,  and  henceforth  assumed 
the  name  of  Julia  Atlgusta.  The  senate  also  elected  her  chief 
prie:>ivtt  uf  the  college  fotudcd  in  honour  of  the  deified  Augu.il  us. 
She  bad  now  leacfacd  the  Mumit  el  her  and  at  hnt 

acted  a»  jofart-cvlnr  iirllh  Tibctiiia.  ISberiia,  however,  aoos 
became  tired  of  the  matcmal  yoke;  hb  retireowBt  to  Capteat 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  his  desire  to  escape  from  her. 
Livia  continued  to  live  quli.;l>'  at  Rome,  in  the  fu!!  tti] .  >  nicr.t 
of  authority,  until  her  death  at  an  advanieJ  .i^c.  libeiiui 
appears  to  have  received  the  news  with  iiidiiTcrence,  if  not  with 
&ati<,raction;  he  absented  liimsell  from  tlie  ftineral,  and  refused 
to  allosv  her  apotheosis;  her  will  was  5uj>[i:e5>ed  for  a  longtilM 
and  only  carried  out,  and  the  legacies  paid,  by  CaLgula. 

Sec  Tacitus,  AnmaU,  L  v.;  Dio  Caaiiu*  liii.  i\,  Iv.  l4-3a.  Iviii.  a, 
tix   i:  Suetoniu*.  Tibfriut.  50.  Cl;  I.  Asrhtif  h,  IwM,  Gtm»Um 

d  ■      ,  r>  Aueuitui  (iR(a)i  V.  ciiNU«natarA«i|M4N«  iM 
Zeit,  u  1018  folLt  iL  631  folL 

UVlMUnW.  mVAKD  (xtA^-^IsO,  American  Juibt  aad 

statesman,  iras  born  in  Clermont,  Columbia  coiwiy,  New  Toiky 
on  the  a6th  of  May  1764.  He  was  a  great -graadton  of  Robcit 

Livingston,  the  firat  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America  (see 
LivtNCSTo.v,  WiLiiAU,  below).  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  17S1,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17H5,  and  iKgan  to  practise 
law  in  New  York  City,  rapidly  filing  to  distinction.  In  1795- 
iSoi  he  was  a  Rcpublie.m  ri [ireseniative  in  Congrrsi,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  kadcrs  ui  the  oppo&itiuii  to  Jay's  treaty, 
introduced  the  resolution  catling  upon  President  Washington 
(or  .ill  papers  relating  to  the  treaty,  and  at  the  close  of  Washing- 
ton's administration  voted  with  Andrew  JacLson  and  other 
radkalsafainat  thenddraaatoUMpiciideM.  He  onpomd  tho 
Allen  and  Sedbloa  lum,  fauodimd  IcglilMlM  on  hdialf  «f 
American  seamen,  and  in  1800  attacked  the  pmideni  for  per- 
mitting the  extradition  by  the  British  government  of  Jonathan 
Robbing,  w!io  h.;  !  fnrr.mil ted  murder  on  an  F.nKli.'.h  friRate, 
and  had  then  tM..i|H-d  to  South  CaroUna  and  falsely  claimed 
to  be  an  Anurican  ciii/en.  In  the  debate  on  this  question 
Livingston  was  opposed  by  John  Marshall  In  1801  Living.ston 
was  appointed  U.S.  district-attorney  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  while  retaining  that  position  was  in  the  same  year  appointed 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  When,  in  the  stuamer  of  1809,  the 
dljrwee  vWted  with  yeUow  fever.  Ltvinftton  diap^yed  eourafe 
lln  Ml  cndcnvovrs  to  prevent  tho  aprnd  of  the 
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the  fcvci,  (luring  which  the  people  gave  many  proofs  of  their 
att.n  hnicnt  to  him.  On  h:i  rctgvcry  he  foutnl  his  priv.ite  aiTjits 
in  5om<,-  confubion,  ami  he  w.is  at  the  iamc  lilttc  <icv{>1y  itidcbtctl 
to  the  govcrnmcui  for  public  funds  whiih  had  been  lost  ihroujjh 
the  miMTiAtiaiicment  or  dishonesty  o(  a  confidential  derk,  an4 
for  whkb  he  was  responsible  as  district -attorney.  He  at  once 
sitrriTHlcrcd  all  his  property,  resigned  his  two  offices  in  1803, 
sr«l  removed  early  in  1S04  to  Louisiana.  He  swd  acquired  a 
lMli]»wpwctk«ittKewOite»iii,aBdin  tgaditpMdtheywaii- 
awBt  in  fiiill,  focliMBiig  tbe  f oterait,  wUeb  at  thit  lime  aaMMBted 
to  noie  tbaa  the  original  prindpaL 

Almost  fmmediatdy  upon  his  arrival  In  lotilsfana,  where  the 
legal  system  had  jirt:\iou'.ly  been  bastt!  on  Roman,  French  ^iiJ 
Spanish  law,  an«l  where  tri.il  !jy  jury  nnj  other  peculiarities  of 
English  common  law  were  now  tlrst  intrcxluced,  ho  wjs  ripf>ointeil 
by  the  legislature  to  prepare  a  provisional  axJe  of  judicial 
procedure,  which  (in  the  form  of  an  act  passed  in  AprQ  180$) 
walk  continued  in  force  from  iSos  to  iS?5  In  1S07,  after  con- 
dttCtiOf  «  tttOCcisful  suit  on  behalf  of  a  client's  title  to  apart 
at  th»  baUtin  or  alluvial  land  ncu  N«w  Oiteuii,  Livinii^Um 
ittcnpted  to  improve  part  of  tlib  1ib4  (MA  fct  itad  received 
|»UlfM)lBlk<!SaUtli«,St«MHtic  OMtpdpdttacitement 
was  aioibed  aptmt  hfm;  Ut  WMtunen  were  noblxd;  and 
Governor  Chiljorne,  when  appealed  to  f<vr  profcction,  referred 
the  question  to  the  redcr.i!  government.  Liviugiion's  cue 
damaged  by  President  JefTcrMia,  who  believed  that  Livingston 
had  favournl  Burr  i:i  the  presidential  dcction  of  iSoo,  nnd  that 
he  hnd  ;iflerw.ird>  liri  n  a  party  to  Burr's  scliemes.  Jeflerbon 
made  it  tmiH>^  .d>Ic  for  Livingston  to  secure  his  title,  and  in  iSm 

Eibllshed  a  p  imphlct  "fortheuseofoounsel'*intbecaseapin^i 
ivingston,  to  which  Livio^toll  published  a  crushing  reply 
Livingston's  final  victory  in  tbtCOtirU  brought  him  lilllc  financial 
profit  because  of  the  heavy  expcBK*  ot  ibe  Utigatioa.  During 
die  war  nftb  En^nd  bom  i8tt  |o  iSt$  UMa^lM  mi  active 
bi  fonatof  tlia  attxed  populatloii  of  Near  OilcaBt  t»  icsisiance. 
FTe  tned  Mi  influence  to  secure  amnesty  for  Lafitte  and  his 

followers  upon  their  ofTer  to  fight  for  the  l  ity,  and  in  iSi.i-iSi  5 
Sited  ILS  ativi'MT  and  volunteer  aide-dc-eamp  to  (jeneral  Jackson, 
who  was  las  per -<jnal  fiiei;d.    In  \>y  ap|H)in' nu  i>t  of  the 

lcpi->Liiurc,  i)f  which  he  had  become  a  member  in  the  preceding 
year,  Livingston  be>;an  the  preparation  of  a  new  cotic  of  criminal 
law  and  procedure,  afterwards  kncwa  ia  Europe  and  Amcrira 
as  the  "  UflnpligR  Code."  It  was  ptcpaied  In  Iwth  French  and 
Eiuiiifc,aswiti«i|ulitdbyt]ieacoeiaiticsof|nBCtitelnI^^ 
and  Mtualbr  coonicd  «(  km  cedw  ciiBwi  aiod  r*r'^"i*-*ff. 
procedure,  evidcuct  in  dlmlnal  cases,  idiarak  aad.prtem 
wcIpliiM.  Thouj^  fiAstaaUally  completed  in  ttu,  <t 
was  accidentally  burned,  and  again  in  18.-6,  !t  was  not  primed 
entire  until  1833.  It  was  never  adopted  by  the  state.  It  ssns  at 
once  reprinted  in  England,  France  and  C.i  rmnny,  attract  inc  u  idc 
praise  by  its  remArkahle  simplidty  and  vigour,  and  especial  In- by 
reason  of  i;<i  pliiLinlhropir  jirovisions  in  the  code  of  reform  and 
prison  discipline,  which  noticeably  influenced  the  penal  legisla- 
tion of  various  countries.  In  referring  to  this  code.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  spoke  of  I^vingston  as  "  the  first  legal  genius  of  modern 
Oma^lOmbridge  Essays,  1856,  p.  17).  The  spirit  of  Livingston's 
cede  was  icmcdial  rather  than  vindictive;  it  provided  for  the 
abelltioR  of  capital  ptinbbmest  and  the  mid^g  of  penitentiary 
labour  not  a  punishment  forced  on  the  prisoner,  but  a  matter 
of  hts  choice  and  a  reward  for  good  behaviour,  bringing  with  it 
b<(tcr  acconiini'daiiors.  His  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison 
I'isiipbiic  was  adnj)tc<!  by  Guatemala.  LivinRMon  was  the 
ic.ldinf;  memlver  of  a  corin;ii;>:on  a[ipo;u!rd  to  prepare  .1  new 

dvil  code,*  which  for  the  moit  jxirt  the  lee;!  latuie  adopted  in 
f8>s,  and  the  most  important  ( h.iptrrs  of  whkh.  iadudillf  ail 
ibose  «&  C0nti*ct,  wtte  pnpared  by  Livingston  alone. 
LMngttod  «ai  agata  a  icpieaeBtative  tn  Coagnat  dulac 

of  anewdvflcodehadbpen 

done  by  Jsmr*  nro*n  and  Mrtrnin  l.«!et,  wh<i  in  iRoS  rei»rtt  d  a 
**  .^^'^*"^t  i»l  th'*  Civil  Ljws  now  in  force  in  the  TerrU'vTV  oi  ()t!i  .ins 

gith  Alttratigna  and  Amendment*  adapted  to  the  present  Form  of 


1823-1829,  a  senator  fn  t8>^tS5i,  and  for  two  yearsttSjt-tSjj) 

secretary  of  state  umlcr  Prnudent  Jackson.  In  this  last  position 
he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the  prcsidcni,  fur 
whom  he  prepared  a  number  of  state  papers,  the  most  Important 
bcipg  the  faiaoui  anti-nullification  proclamation  of  the  lotb  of 
December  i8j2.  From  iSjj  to  1835  Livingston  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Fhuice,  charged  with  procuring  Uie  ttdfUwwwt 
by  the  fwoA  covemment  of  the  treaty  negotiated  Ijr  W.  C 
Uvea  In  t4)i,  by  which  Fkance  bad  beund  beiadt  to  pay  as 
itodenuiity  «f  twentywf  It  niBliMM  of  franca  for  ncadi  ^aSaiiqna 
of  American  shipping  chiefly  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  the  United  States  in  turn  agreed  to  pay  to  France  1,500.000 
francs  in  satisfaction  of  French  claims.  Livingston'.s  ncKou  i- 
tions  were  conducted  with  exceUcni  judgment,  but  the  I'ltuch 
Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  Ur&l  instalment  due  under  the  treaty  in  iSjt,  relations 
between  the  two  governments  became  strained,  and  Livingston 
was  finally  instructed  to  dose  the  legation  and  return  to  America. 
He  died  «n  the  23rd  of  May  1836  at  Montgomery  Place,  Dutchesa 
ooaoty,Newygcl(f  an  estate  left  Urn  fay  Ma  stater,  to  which  be 
hadiemovedbitl^i*  U«ft|(Aan waa (wfee nuuiied.  Hkfnt 
wife,  Maiy  McEvci%idMaiheiMiTicd  on  the  telli  «l  April  %fn» 
dlcdonlhei3thofMaiT]ivtor.  Injune  i»o$heiartlsdlfadwne 
Louise  Moreau  dc  Lassy  (d.  iS6o1,  a  widow  nineteen  )>eanof  age, 
whtiiC  ni.Ai<k-n  name  was  Duvezac  de  Caslcra,  and  who  was  a 
rtfuRcc  ill  .New  Orleans  frun>  the  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo. 
i>he  was  a  woman  of  «jitraor<linary  beauty  .ind  intellect,  and  li 
said  to  have  greatly  influencecl  her  husband's  public  career. 

See  C.  H.  Hunt,  life  ef  Edu.ard  Ln/nEsf  -M  (New  Vorlc.  M&4)s 
l.ivirl(:^!r>I^>  W'crti  i;  voK  .  New  Vort.  i(t7^l;  and  Loui*<:  Living* 
Hua  Hunt,  Mimatt  oj  Un  hdieard  i,niH[Sloa  ^Nvw  Vuf  k,  IS^>. 

UVUIOSTON.  ROUBT  B.  (i74*>iS«j),  American  statesman, 
•Ottwf  Robcii  K.  liviaplOB  (tTtS-ani*  •  JaKiceot  tbeNei» 
Y«(k  aupnhM  eouM  after  1763}  eat  bioiksref  Edwaiii  IMaf 

ston  (see  above),  was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  the  »7th  ef 
November  i746-  He  gnadualcd  at  King's  Collefe,  New  York 
(now  Columbia  University),  in  1765,  was  admitted  10  the  bar  in 
J  J  73.  arid  for  a  short  lime  was  a  law  partner  of  John  Jay.  In  1773 
he  became  recorder  of  New  York  City,  but  soon  identitio.l 
himself  with  the  Whig  or  Patriot  element  there,  and  was  forced 
to  give  up  this  position  in  1775.  He  was  a  member  oi  ihc  second, 
third  mdiourih  Provincial  Congrcsscaof  New  York  (1775-1777), 
wae  a  ddcgaie  from  New  Yuffc  to  tlie  Continental  Congress  in 
^nf^ltf      >(iiln  iB  <7n^7<Oi  tad  wai  a  member  «( the 

He  was  prevented  fran  aigninf  that  dacawnt  by  Me  abnatt 

at  the  time  to  attend  a  mcvibiKor  (befoonb  Kew  Yoik  ftwvlncM 

Coti>;rcss,  u  hich  on  the  loth  of  Jul v  Leramc  the  Convention  of  the 
ke[)res<.iitalu  es  of  the  state  of  N'ew  \'ork,  and  by  which  at 
Kiiipblon  in  1777  the  first  stale  constitution  ^^as  adopted, 
Livinp>ton  havir.g  been  a  member  of  tht- committee  that  draftttj 
this  itisirument.  He  uas  Ihc  first  clianiellor  o(  the  state,  fri^ai 
1777  to  February  itk>i,  and  is  best  known  as  "  CliafKeilor  " 
LJvingsion.  In  this  capacity  he  administered  the  oath  of  oSke 
to  Washioftoa  at  bis  first  inaugntation  to  the  preasdency,  in 
New  YoHttOBlha^hef  ApcflijSg.  PievliMity.from  October 
t}tt  to  June  tftu  ktt  tad  beta  iha  finl  eecnlaiy  of  foreign 
affaiieaadertbeGMifedefatioB,  aad  Me  Bmepeaa  correspond- 
ence, especially  with  Fntillrn,  was  of  the  utmost  value  {n  accom- 
plishing peace  with  Great  liritain.  In  1 788  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Convention,  which  ratilie<l  for  that  stale  t!if 
Fetleral  C«»mtit>iiion.  He  be<-amc  an  anti-Icdcraltsl  and  1:1 
1 70S  uasuc<  c>sfiilly  opposed  John  Jay  in  the  Krw  York  guber- 
natorial campaign.  In  iSot,  having  refused  an  appointment  as 
secretary  of  the  navy,  be  became  minister  to  France  on  President 
Jeflcrson's  iippelatmeat.  He  bad  wfimd  thia  post  when 
WuMt^vn  odicnd  It  la  hbn  la  ty^  He  anfvcd  in  France 
in  November  iSai»  aad  In  i^ot.  in  aaaecfatiea  wfeb  Jaawa 
Monroe,  effected  on  brialf  of  hi>  governnwat  the  paitham  fkeai 
France  of  what  was  then  known  as  "  Louisiana,"  the  credit  for 
this  purchase  being  largely  hrs  (see  Lovbmna  Ptmcsasc). 
ia  ila|IiMB|MeawitMi«wfiwnpiibltellc»aBl  alter  a  ym 
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of  travel  ill  Eump«  murneU  lo  Xcw  York,  where  he  pramoiMl 
various  imptovcmcnis  in  agricuiiurr.  He  did  much  to  introduce 
ihc  ill  gy|>i>um  as  a  ferttluef,  and  published  an  Etmy  em 
Sk€rp  (iSoq).  He  Mas  long  intcrv&tcd  in  the  problem  at  Mcam 
navigation;  before  be  weal  to  France  he  received  from  the  state 
of  New  York  a  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  on  the  waters 

John  StcvMti  in  Htia  he  met  Robert  FWitaa,  ani  viik  Mm 
i«  tiM  n«k«itcessful  trials  on  the  Sefaa  of  a^|iiMMIe  vlHel 
MeniDkott;  te  1803  Livingston  (jointly  whh  Robert  Fuhoa) 

rcct-ivwl  a  rcncw.1l  of  hii  monopoly  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
successful  stcam-vciicl,  which  opcratid  on  the  Mudaon  in  tSo;, 
was  named  after  Livingston's  honie.  Clermont  (N«Y«X  He 
died  al  Clermont  on  the  ,-6th  ol  February  iSij. 

Livingston  and  (.corgc  Clinton  were  chosen  lo  represent 
New  York  slate  in  Statuary  Hall,  in  the  Capitol,  al  WikiMngton, 
D.C. ;  the  statue  o(  Livingston  is  by  E.  D.  I'almcr. 

See  Frederick  <]c  Pcv^Ier,  Htc^riipkiC'sl  ^ieUk  of  Rohert  R.  Liviiit- 
ttom  (New  Vi>rk.  i»;<():  RoU  rt  K.  Nlorton,  "  Kobcrt  R,  Livingston; 
Bc»t;if^nlni{-  of  Aimrican  Diiiloiiiacy."  in  Ikt  John  I',  branch 
U:^:ortt^t  I'af'ejs  <i/  Kami.^lbh-M-Ufn  CotUnr.  i.  j-jo-U'^,  and  li. 
34-46;  and  J.  B.  Moore,  "  Robert  K.  Livinnton  and  (he  Lom»- 

\aam.  ISiwIma,"  te  COmmM*  Unmnitf  Qumiw^  v.  6  (i«oi«),  pp. 

UVINCSTON.  WTLUAM  ri7J?-i79o),  American  political 
leader,  was  born  at  .Mbaiiy.  New  York,  probably  on  the  30th  of 
November  i;;;.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  LivinRSlon  (i6^.o- 
A"''  grandson  of  Robert  Lavingstoa  (t6s4-i725),  who  was 
born  al  Ancrum,  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America  about  1673, 
and  fMiived  grants  (beginning  in  t6M)  to  "  Livin^ton  Manor  " 
(a  taclof  land  on  the  Hudson,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
ivkat  an  mum  DidWM  nd  Columbia  (w«Btia|).  TW»  Aobert 
iMoplMi^  limnte  ol  tke  Ancricmn  faad^r,  beeuw  1b-«67S 
iHi»Hiy  fli  thi  imiNllutt  Bond  «f  Indian  Commissioners-,  he 
waaa  menilMroftlMMevYoikAtMsibly  ini7ii-i7is  and  1716- 
1777  and  lis  speaker  in  1718-17*5,  an.i  in  1701  made  the  pro- 
posal that  aU  the  F.ngl'iih  colonies  in  America  should  be  grouped 
for  admiiuttratrve  purjwses  "  into  three  distinct  governments." 

William  Livinpston  (^raduatrrl  at  Yale  College  in  1741,  studied 
law  in  t  he  city  of  >,  \  ■  I. ,  and  was  .idmittcd  to  the  bar  in  174S. 
He  served  in  the  New  York  tegisiature  (1759-1760^  but  his 
political  influence  was  long  exerted  chiefly  through  pamphlets 
Mi4  Mwspaper  articles.  The  Livingston  famQy  then  leid  the 
DtaBMers,  who  later  became  Whigs,  and  the  De  Lancvy  family 

LMagrto*  fOBl^t  tbc  attcmpi  qf  tlift  Am^kia  ptny  to  bring 
the  projected  Klin's  College  (now  Cahnfllte  UMversity)  under 

the  I  trrl  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  the  suspension 
of  ilii.  Ki J.  -ctor  in  1755,  he  edited  in  the  Nfm  Ycrk  Mrrcury  the 
"  Watch  Tower  "  section  (1754-1755).  which  became  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  rretbyterian  faction.  In  opposition  to  the 
efTorts  of  the  Anglicans  to  procure  ihc  establishment  of  an 
American  episcopate,  he  wrote  an  open  LtiUr  lo  ihe  Ki^ht 
Mnerend  PotJUr  in  God,  J«km  Lard,  Bishop  oj  UanJoJf  fivOS), 
Md  edited  and  in  large  measure  wrote  the  "  Anterican  Whig  " 
flllmwf  in  Ihe  Pfnt  York  Caxelte  (1768-1769).  in  he 
minwMl  fee  iniirtiftJi»  New  JtnVt  iriMn  ifter  1773  hit  livwi 
Ml  MiiMat*  t]MWB«*Ubafr  aaB."  lb  MfHacntietf  Ncv 
Jersey  in  the  first  and  second  Continental  CdBgiBim  (1774, 1775- 
1776),  but  left  pyiadelphia  in  June  1774,  prebtbly  to  avoid 
voting  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  regarded  as  inexpedient.  He  was  ehoscn 
first  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  t776,  and  w,vs 
regularly  re  elected  until  his  d»(b  in  1790.  Loyal  to  American 
interests  and  devoted  to  General  Washington,  he  was  one  of 
the  moat  useful  of  tbe  state  executives  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. WhBe  fownner  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
<b»  Km  Jmtf  'Gaamt,  lad  in  tMt       lie  fRsUy  nMwl  the 

•■4  uppcalr  te  the  petftotfem  of  Mi  toimlnmen.  He  was  a 
Meftte  te  the  Fedeial  CanatitotioBil  Oonveotion  of  17S7. 
wak  ««pp«Mei  Che  Hvm  Jnmf  e— a«ete  pim.  b  vtH  k« 


joined  with  his  brother,  Philip  Livingston,  his  'broiher-in  law, 
WilUam  Alexander  ("  Ix.rd  Stirling  ")  and  others  in  founding 
what  is  now  known  a»  the  Society  Library  ol  New  York.  With 
the  help  of  William  Smith  (i7a8--i7q3),  the  New  York  historian, 
William  Livingston  prepared  a  digest  of  tbe  lawt  «f  New  Yeck 
foe  the  period  1691-1756,  which  waa  pubttihcd  li  lim  eelgMi 

(f7paMli7«*).  Be<lieiletJCUMbMl^New|BiM9,eathe»slk 
ef  Jidy  179^ 

tt»  llicedereMlgwidr.  Jr .  t^of  WiOiam  tmngHoH  (New  York, 
t*J3):*ME.II.LMAsston,  7Af  iLii«ii(«(Mr«/L(MHfito«itfaa«r(i9io). 

His  brother,  PtTm  V)SN  But'Cfl  Livincstom  (r7io-r79»), 
was  a  prominent  merchant  and  a  Whig  fiolitical  leader  in  New 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  ol  New  Jersey 
(now  Princeton  University),  was  a  oMsmber  of  the  New  York 
Council  for  some  years  before  the  War  of  Independence,  a 
member  and  pmideal  el  the  Fint  Fmtedtl  CoeBWie  of  New 
Yorii  (177$).  «iiA«MiBto«CtheSweMmwlMitf  OMfRH 
(t77S-tt7«. 

AnMhcr  biother,  Vmair  tiiuiuMgii  (1716-1778),  wee  tlw 
pianhHnt  eeelMdir  et  the  New  Yorit  Whigs  or  Patriots.  He 
wee  e  member  of  tbe  Neer  York  Assembly  in  1750-1769,  a 
delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1774  until  his  death  and  as  such  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  IndegxadeMet  eWi  Ib  tfn-tjjt 
wa.s  a  memlxT  of  the  first  stale  senate, 

William's  son,  (Ht.MRv)  JiRocKHoisr  Li\T}rGSTON  (r7S7- 
iSaj),  was  an  ofiticr  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and 
was  an  able  kwyer  and  fudge.  From  1807  until  his  death  he 
was  an  assoctste  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ceerti 
and  he  w  rote  political  pamphlets  under  the  pen-tume  **  OedHli'' 

UVimmili;  04V»  (<ai»-i<7S).  ScottWi  iwMwwy  tail 
emioiir  te  MO^imhmm  the  •gth  el  Hecdi  itt), « tbi 
elBme  «f  BlUtyie  Wodb.  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  David  was 
tbeiecmtfchlltfer  Mi  parents,  Neil  Livingston  (for  so  he  spelled 
his  name,  as  did  hi*  son  for  many  years)  and  Agnes  Hunter. 
His  parents  were  typical  ejtumplcs  of  all  that  is  best  among  the 
humbler  familiL ,  r.[  S.  ,>tland.  At  the  age  of  ten  \ears  David 
left  the  village  school  for  the  neighbouring  cotton-mill,  ami  by 
strcnuou^i  efTorts  qualified  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to 
undertaite  a  college  cunkulum.  He  attended  for  two  sessions 
the  medical  and  the  Greek  classes  in  Anderson's  College,  Glas- 
gow, end  eli»  a  theological  class.  In  September  T838  he  weNt 
up  te  Loedoa,  and  was  accepted  by  the  London  MissioMiy 
SedBty  ee  e  eendidete.  He  took  his  mwWcel  dqtwe  hi  lie 
Fuohy  ef  nyrtdwe  end  Bwyu  ta  Cleageir  hi  Hbeewher 

1840.  Livingstone  had  set  hb  heart  on  China,  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  that  the  society  finally  decided 
to  send  him  to  .Africa.  To  nn  exterior  in  these  early  years  some- 
what hca\'y  and  uncouth,  he  tinited  a  manner  which,  by  universal 
testimony,  was  irresistilily  winning,  with  a  fund  of  genuine  but 
simple  humour  and  fun  thai  would  lire.ik  out  on  the  most  un- 
likely occa-sions,  and  in  after  ye.-xrs  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difTiculties  and  mellow  refractory  chkis  when  ail  other  metboda 
failed. 

Li  viogttonc  uOed  bem  En^and  on  the  8th  of  December  184A 
From  Mge*  Bajrhe  fleiAl  direct  for  Kuruman,  BechiieiHflead, 
the  mlmiea  etetiiNi.  fee  gk  BMth,  cttahlbted  bgr  Rebm  Meffei 
TVfoty  yeeie  betaic^  ead  iheie  he  enfeedeetht  jtet  eff  July 

1 84 1.  The  neat  two  years  Ltvingrtonc  speet  Itt  tlnieMing  about 
the  country  to  the  northwards,  in  search  of  B  sottvble  outpost 
for  settlement.  During  these  two  years  he  became  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  white  missionary  in  a  field  like  Africa 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  tale  of  doubtful  conversions  \vt 
could  send  home  ^ch  year — that  the  proper  work  for  such  men 
was  that  of  pioneering,  opening  up  and  starting  new  ground, 
leaving  native  agents  to  work  it  out  in  detaiL  The  whole  of 
his  subset)uent  career  was  •  deedepewt  ef  tUi  idee.  Be 
Ktocted  the  vaBqr  ef  MeMrni,  m  eewetlfce  eowem  ol  the 
UnpepoifWi  eeefLMMfc^eeief  KnmMB^  hehie  Am  rtMioe. 
Shortly  after  hie  ettflMMt  hmt  he  tnepilMM  by  a  lioe 
wfakh  CHMhed  hfat  ttftttM.  'ttetCT^ew hgarfmly  ert,  and 
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was  the  means  of  identifying  his  txxiy  after  his  death.  To 
A  house,  mainly  built  by  hitnscif  at  Mahotsa,  Livins^lone  in 
1844  brought  home  his  wife,  Mary  .Ntonal.  the  daughter  of 
MoSat  of  Kurumjn.  Here  he  l.ilxjurcd  liil  1^4(1,  when  he 
annoved  to  Cbonuane,  40  m.  farther  north,  the  chid  place  of 
Ikl  Bakwain  or  Bakweoa  tribe  under  Scchcle.  In  1847  he  again 
mnovcd  to  Kolobciig,  about  40  m.  westwards,  the  whole  tribe 
(oUowiog  their  missionary.    With  the  aid  and  in  the  company 

nl  iwn  rwJiili  ippnww,  Witfam  r  fltimll  ind  Mimin  Mwmy. 
l»waU»to«adciulE»*JoufMrlol«lMN|MBi,  wMdi  M 

never  yet  been  seen  by  a  white  man.  CroHing  tht  iUIaluiri 

Desert,  of  which  Livin|;stone  gave  the  first  detailed  account, 
they  reached  the  lake  on  '.he  isl  of  August  1X4.).  In  April  next 
year  he  made  an  a(temi/i  to  reach  Sebituane,  who  lived  loo  m. 
beyond  the  lake,  this  time  in  company  with  his  wife  and  children, 
but  again  got  no  farther  than  the  lake,  as  the  children  were 
seised  with  fever.  A  year  later,  April  tSji,  Livingstone,  again 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  OsweU,  set  out,  this  time  with 
the  iolention  of  settling  among  the  Makololo  for  a  period.  At 
iMt  ka  •accecded.  and  reached  the  Chobe  (Kwando),  a  southern 
o(  the  Zambca,  and  in  the  end  of  June  reached  the 
ItMK  •!  th*  towa  «f  Seahdte.  Laaktg  the  Chobe 
OB  tha  igik  <f  <iMpH  tha  party  reached  Capt  Vom  fai  April 
1852.  Uviapiaaa  aay  aow  ba  aaid  to  bava  «wp!<iia4  tha 
first  period  of  hk  OMtx  ia  Africa,  the  period  in  wUch  the 
wcrk  of  the  missionary  had  the  greatest  prominence.  Hence- 
forth he  appears  more  in  the  character  of  an  explorer,  but  it 
mu»t  be  remembered  that  he  regarded  himself  to  the  last 
aa  a  pioneer  missionary,  whose  work  was  to  open  up  the 
cauatiy  to  others. 

wn  his  family  ofT  to  England,  LiWngstonc  left  Cape 
kaa  the  Ith  of  June  185a,  and  turning  north  again  reached 
R,  tha  capital  of  tha  Maltolnilo.  on  the  Chobe.  on  the 
tgA  «f  May  i9ii,  h6B$  CMdUlgr  iccaived  by  Sekeletu  and 
Wapnp^  Hiaiiit«liliact«Wt*M'LtemMMlhy  high 
[lm,^ASdtt»s»m»KMdm  Atoodinf  tha  Zambesi,  be, 
r,  fovad  aa  placa  tea  tern  tha  taataa  tfy,  tmi  ihetelore 
resolved  to  ^loover  a  route  to  the  interior  from  either  the  wci>t 
or  c.is!  coii,t.  To  accompany  Livingstone  twenty-seven  men 
were  si-kcced  from  the  various  tribt'i  under  Sekeletu,  partly 
witli  .1  view  to  open  up  a  trade  route  between  their  own  country 
and  the  coast.  The  start  was  made  from  Linyantc  on  the  iith 
of  November  185J,  and,  by  ascending  the  Liba,  Lake  Dilolo  was 
reached  ait  tha  zoih  of  February  1854.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Kwopi  ma  croued.  and  on  the  jiat  of  May  the  town  of 
Loaodatiwaaland,  Uvingtfone,  however,  being  all  but  dead 
teoi  ftvar,  mmi  annriliBii  aad  dyMnteiy.  From  Luanda 
Iiinli^Wina  MBL  hk  Mtaoaapical  obaarvatiooa  la  Sir  Thomaa 
Maalaar  at  tha  Ova.  aad  aa  aecaaat  at  Ma  JaiKBaiP  ta  the  l^>yal 
Qangmphiml  Sodrty,  vhich  la  May  tlif  a«aided  him  iu 
patron'a  medal  Loanda  was  left  on  tha  aalh  of  September 
1S54,  but  Livingstone  lingered  long  about  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments. Making  a  slight  detour  to  the  north  to  Kabango,  the 
party  re.n  Iu  1  I,.ikc  iJiloIo  on  the  ijth  of  June  1855.  Here 
Livings; or.''  m?.dc  a  careful  study  of  the  liydrography  of  the 
COUJilry.  lie  "now  f^r  ihc  iii5.C  time  aj iiiri-litr.' Il J  thi;  true 
jona  of  the  river  >>^tcms  and  the  continent,"  and  liie  con- 
dallOBS  he  came  to  have  been  essentially  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent  observations.  The  return  journey  fron  X<ake  Diloio 
was  by  ibc  same  route  as  that  by  which  the  par1arCMasUay*Bte 
baiaK  laachad  in  tha  faagiaalmof  Stpirwliaf . 

Hgr  UvfafitaaA  pwpaaM  tha  aoata  to  tlia  mi  tm  oar 
•vaOaUai  aad  ha  dmM  to  foOow  the  Zandtcd  to  iu  mouthl 
Unth  a  numerous  following,  be  left  Unyante  on  the  8ih  of 
WaWUllii I  1855.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  dbcovcred  the 
famous  "  Victoria  "  fails  of  the  Zambezi.  He  had  already 
formed  a  true  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the  continent  as  a 
great  Itotlow  or  basin -shaped  plateau,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
mountains.  Livingstone  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Tele  on  tlie  and  of  Jilarch  1856,  in  a  very  emaciated  condition. 
Here  he  left  his  men  and  proceeded  to  Quilimane,  where  he 
anived  aa  liw  aalh  a(  May*  Uhm  haviiW«Haplc«cdia  tvajraaia 


and  six  months  one  of  the  mevst  remarkable  and  fruitful  journc>"S 
on  rcrord  1  he  rijulis  in  Keography  and  in  nalurai  science  in 
all  its  depannicnt-,  were  aliiindant  and  accurate;  his  observa. 
lioas  neccssiiati  .1  a  rei  un:,i  ruciion  of  the  map  of  Central  Africa. 
When  Livingstone  began  his  work  in  Africa  (he  map  was  virtu- 
ally a  blank  from  Kuruman  to  Timbuktn,  and  nothing  but  envy 
or  ignorance  can  throw  any  doubt  on  the  origiaaVty  «f  bk 
discoveries. 

Oa  tba  tut  Deocaibcr  ha  anrivad  la  r^wit.  «l|ir  as 
rtiiaei  ei  liaMea  yaaia,  aad  mat  ovaiyvliara  tte  wJbbbw  af 

a  haro.  ffe  told  his  story  ia  his  liMianary  Trants  and  Rtjtardm 
in  South  AfrUs  (1857)  with  straightforward  simplicity,  anda-ilb 
no  elf  ort  after  Hterary  style,  and  no  apparent  Lotiu  i  ju^ncss  th.it 
he  li.i'l  done  anything  cxlraordinary.  Its  publication  brouRht 
what  he  would  have  considcicd  a  competency  had  he  (ell  himself 
at  liberty  to  settle  down  for  liie.  In  1857  he  severed  bis  con- 
nexion with  the  LondonMissionarySociety,  with  whom,  however, 
he  always  remained  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in  February  1858 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  "  Her  .Majesty's  consul  at 

rinune  for  the  eastern  coast  and  the  independent  districts  ia 
iatarior,  and  commander  of  aa  cxpadilion  for  caploring 
aeatalAMca."  Tba  Ztmhari  aapadUiaa,  e<  whiA 
tbua  bacanw  oonnnaader,  Mlied  Aoai  Uwtpaal 
la  H.MjS.  "  Bearl  "  on  the  loth  of  March  1858,  aad  reached  the 
aioath  of  tba  Zambezi  on  the  14th  of  May.  The  party,  which 
included  Dt  (afterwarils  S-r)  John  Kirk  and  Livingstone's 
brother  Charles,  ascendeii  the  river  from  the  Kongonc  mouth  in 
a  steam  lautich,  the  "  Ma-Robert  ";  reaching  Tete  on  the 
8th  of  .September.  The  remainder  of  the  year  w.-is  devoted  to 
an  cx.Ttiiin.j;on  of  the  river  above  Tele,  and  especially  the 
Kebrabasa  rapids.  Moat  of  the  year  i8m  was  spent  ia  tba 
exphwalioa  of  tha  river  Shiri  aad  iaba  Nyasa.  whkh  ma 
discovered  in  Scptemberi  aad  daring  a  giaat  part  of  tba  jNir 
i860  Livingstone  waa  laiapil  hi  bmBbtg  ^  PRNate  lo  taka 
sBchalthtMahalolobcwaaacaiadtego.  Injaaaafyafi 
year  ailivad  BidnpC  F.  Ifachaaaia  aad  a  party  of  I 
5cnt  oat  ihaUalvaabkaMiMian  taaiiahliriiAaMifaaaatba 
upper  SMi^ 

After  exploring  the  river  Rovuma  for  m  in  his  new  vCMel 
the  "  I'ionct-r,"  Livingstone  and  the  rauisioaarics  proceeded 
up  the  Shire  to  Chibisas,  there  they  found  the  slave  trade 
rampant.  On  the  15th  of  July  Livingstone,  accompanied  by 
scM-ral  native  carriers,  started  to  -funv  il;c  bishop  the  country. 
Several  bands  of  slaves  whom  thry  met  were  liberated,  and  after 
seeing  the  missionary  party  settled  in  the  highlands  to  the  sottib 
of  Lake  Chilwa  (Shirwa)  LiviflCUOne  spent  from  Augaal  to 
November  in  exploring  Laka  Nyata.  WhHe  (be  boat  sailed  ap 
aida  of  tba  laka  |»  atar  tba  aartb  aad.  tba  aaphnar 


tba 


alang  tbe  itava.  Ha  tataraed  mote  laaelvtdthaa  aver 

to  do  his  ulnwal  ta  miaa  lh«  civilised  world  lo  put  down  the 
desolating  slave4rade.  Oa  the  joth  of  January  1S61,  at  the 
Zambc'.i  mouth,  Livingstone  welcomed  his  viife  and  the  ladies 
of  the  mission,  with  whom  were  the  sections  of  the  "  Lady 
Xyassa,"  a  river  steamer  v.hiih  Livingbtonc  had  had  built  ..I 
his  own  cxpciLse.  When  the  mis.sion  l.idics  reached  the  niowih 
oi  the  Ruo  tributary  of  the  Shire,  ihcy  were  si  .jiiiic  J  lo  he :ir 
of  the  death  of  the  bishuf)  and  one  of  bis  companions.  This 
was  a  aad  blow  to  Livingstona,  taenUng  to  hava  laadaiad 
all  his  efforts  to  csoblish  a  aiWaa  futfla.  A  aiM  paaiv 
loss  to  hioi  «aa  thai  aC  Ua  wifa  al  WwiwiPi  oa  tba  arlb  af 
ApffliWa. 

lba"Lady  NyaaM^aaatakeatolbaRovaaa.  Up4bi> 

river  LivingMona  managed  to  steam  1 56  m.,  but  farther  progma 
waa  arrested  by  rocks.  Returning  to  the  Zambesi  in  the  ban- 
ning of  i86j,  he  found  that  the  dcsohtion  caused  by  the  ihvt 
trade  was  more  horrible  and  widespread  than  ever.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Portuguese  officials  were  themselves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tratlir.  Kirk  and  Charles  Livingstone  bcins  ci>mpelled  to 
return  to  Lngland  on  account  of  their  hc-i'.i  h,  '.he  do<  tor  resolved 
once  more  to  visit  the  lake,  and  proceeded  some  distance  up  the 
west  side  and  then  north-west  as  far  as  the  watershed  that 
Wpyatfa  the  Loaagaa  Iram  the  invars  that  ma  iaia  tba  Jabi^ 
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Meanwhile  a  letter  mas  received  irom  Etrl  Ruaell  recalUog  tbe 
expedition  by  the  cad  of  the  year.  In  the  end  of  April  itM4 
Uvingttonc  rekcbcd  Zanzibar  io  the  "  Lady  Nyasaa,"  and  on 
Uie  23rd  of  July  Livingstone  aitiiicd  in  EngLuuL  U«  was 
iMoony  4ifappoiiittd  with  the  caaMMim  Utan  «l  tbii 
apcdUioa.  Stffltirttcp»H'«q^"W">»tlww|fcattiBtrtim 
Io  ke  compared  to  thoic  of  Ul  fiat  Md  Ui  bal  iipecBtioin, 
were  of  high  importance,  as  went  tfcOK  in  Tniooa  departmenu 
of  science,  and  he  h.td  unkno'.viiiKly  '••'J  '^e  foundatioiu  of  the 
Britiah  prutecioraie  of  aXyasaiand.  l>ctatls  wiU  be  fwiod  in  his 
Satratht  0]  a»  EataiiUm  Im  Ite  iMriof  md  ik  THtmmks. 

published  in  iS6$. 

By  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison  and  his  other  staunch  friend* 
Livingstone  was  as  warmly  wekooted  as  ever.  When  Murchiaon 
propoaed  to  him  that  he  aiiesdd  (O  «ut  again,  although  be  seems 
lo  have  had  a  daaik*  to  aptnd  Uh  wwoindii  of  his  d;q»  at  hm», 
ibeprospea  waotootflo^nf  toboniiKtod.  He  was 
MdaheoMBito  Central  Africa  «MmU««lM]r»< 
fitntliblltod  only  £500  to  the  expadidoB.  Tm 
from  private  friends.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  cjcpcditioo 
fovemment  granted  him  £tooo.  but  that,  when  be  learned  of  it, 
waj  devoted  to  tiis  great  undertaking  Ihe  Ccograpliical 
Sucicly  contributed  {fCC.  The  two  main  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  the  «.upi>rtision  of  sJavcty  by  means  of  civiluiiig 
iatluen«»,  and  the  «jic«.'[tainmtiit  of  the  watershed  in  the  region 
between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  At  first  Livingstone  thought 
the  Nile  problem  bad  been  all  but  solved  by  Speke,  Baker  and 
Burton,  but  the  idea  grew  upon  him  that  the  Nile  souires  must 
btaoofht  fvilMr  aMtfa««iid  hi&  bat  joann  bacaBie  m  the  «id 
X  iBdom  bono  Jm  iwA  of  the  "  feaMMM"  «f  Herodotw. 
Utviai  Eni^Md  fa  thk  aiddte  tt  AaiHt  Ms,  via  Bombay, 
Uvingsione  arrived  at  Zmaibor  o»  tb*  t9tb  of  January  1866. 
Ifc  was  landed  at  the  nwulh  of  tlic  Rovum.ion  ihc  Jind  of  .March, 
atiU  sl-aried  for  the  inlcrior  on  (he  4th  of  April.  His  company 
consisted  of  thirteen  sepij)*^,  ten  Jvihann.l  men,  nine  African  boys 
from  Nasik  school,  nombay,  and  four  boys  from  ihc  Shire  rcfii'in, 
besides  camels,  buffaloes,  mules  a.nd  donltc>'3.  This  imposing 
<wtfit  soon  mcited  away  to  four  or  hve  boys.  Rounding  the 
1  and  of  Lake  Nyasa,  Livinptone  struck  ia  a  nDrtb-north" 
fat  Ite  aoMh  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  oivcr 
id  not  previously  been  ciqilored.  The 
n  Um  ictk  «t  |>tiTfntnT  <86&  Ob 
day  UviNpoB*  kM  bfa  Ifair  gDMi^  s  loB  iiUaik  k« 
felt  very  keenly,  and  the  mcdidne  dtcst  wii  NOln  fa  .^mrary 
1867.  Fever  came  upon  him,  and  for  a  time  was  his  almost 
constant  companion;  this,  with  other  w  nn:-,  ailments  which 
bubsequcnlly  attacked  hiai,  and  which  iic  tj.id  no  medicine  10 
counteract,  told  on  even  his  irofl  frame.  The  Charobe/i  was 
crrascd  on  the  3&ih  of  January,  and  (he  south  end  of  Tanganyika 
reached  on  the  31SI  of  March.  Here,  much  to  his  vexation,  he 
(Bt  into  the  company  of  Arab  slave  dealers  (among  them  being 
nppoo-Tib)  b)  V '  ri  his  movements  were  bampcred;  but  he 
fTrf*rr***  in  nacfaiBS  Lake  Mwom  (Nov.  1867).  Afttr  visiting 
Uk«  IIU^MMd  tlie  LHd«bi,«bidilM  bclirad  was  Ike  upper 
panol  the  Kile,  k^aatltttaih«ilv|ri<M|  discovered  Lake 
Baa«weulu.  Proceediof  «f  Uw  VMt  «HHt  «f  Tanganyika,  he 
reached  rjiji  on  the  i^lh  of  March  iS6g,  "  a  ni<klc  of  bones." 
Livingstone  rcciu->5ed  Tanganyika  in  July,  and  pavvd  through 
the  country  o(  the  Manycma.  but  baffled  partly  by  the  natives, 
partly  by  the  slave  hunters,  and  partly  by  htsJong  illneKies  it  was- 
not  Uli  the  151  h  of  March  1^*71  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Ltialaba,  at  the  town  oi  ^iyaogwe,  where  he  stayed  four 
months,  wifallf  ttylBttOttt  a  carx>e  to  take  him  arrasa.  It  was 
bene  Uai  ftcaaijr  «f  An^tfavan»  wtaJnat  wming  or  provoca- 
Mad  MM  d^  nfecB  tba  Marttt  was  busiest  and 
shooting  the  women,  Ima^idi  bcfa| 
!  in  trying  lo  escape.  LivingsMM  had  **lbt 
that  he  wa»  in  hell,"  but  was  helpless,  though  his  "  first  impnbe 
was  to  piitol  the  murderers."  The  account  of  this  scene  whieh 
he  sent  home  rou«-d  indignation  in  England  lo  such  a  liegree  as 
to  lead  to  determined  and  to  a  considerable  eaicnt  successful 


sickened  disgust  the  weary  traveller  made  bis  way  back  to  Ujiji, 
which  he  reached  on  the  ijth  of  October.  Five  days  after  Us 
arrival  in  Ujiji  he  was  inspired  with  itcw  life  by  dm  tfawb 
arrival  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  richly  laden  alaoMT  of  T' 
Bmtmu,  «f  the  4tat  Imk  Baald.  With  Staalw 
eafdoicd  liwwih  «Md«l  iW^nyika,  and  pt»vM  < 
thatthaRuaidnuifatoaadaotoutof  it.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
the  two  Aarted  eastward  (or  CTnyamweu.  where  Stanley  provided 
Livingstone  with  an  ample  supply  of  gocKh.and  bade  him  farewell. 
Stanley  left  on  the  i5lh  of  March  1873,  and  after  Livingstone 
had  waited  wearily  in  Unyamwc/i  for  five  months,  a  troop  of 
tifly-scvcn  men  and  boys  arrived,  good  and  fatlhful  fellows  on 
the  whole,  scl<;cird  by  Stanley  himself.  Thus  attended,  he 
started  on  the  isth  of  August  for  Lake  Bangweulu,  ptoceeding 
along  the  eaM  side  of  Tanganyika.  His  old  vamv  dfmaHmy 
IB  luiMuy  t»f$  the  party  ftl  a— ng  llM 
*  flB  Ha  ant  «f  take  Baagiierifa,  Uvtafu 
■»  i«nd  tf  dtt  Mih  and  MnQmai  to 
Uw**faaiiariBa.*  tlie  doctor  got  went  aiid  worae,  aad  fa 
the  middle  of  April  he  had  unwillinfrly  to  sul>mil  (o  he  carried 
io  a  rude  litter.  On  the  jgth  of  April  Chitambo's  vilLigc  on  the 
Lulimala,  in  Ilala,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  was  reached. 
The  last  entry  in  the  journal  is  on  the  j-th  of  .Xpril:  "  KncK  kcd 
up  quite,  and  remain — recover  — .s«'n I  to  buy  milch  goals.  We 
arc  on  the  banks  ol  the  jU<iiikmw."  On  the  joth  of  April  he  with 
difficulty  wound  up  his  watch,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  May  the  boys  found  "  the  great  master,"  as  thqr ' 
him,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  dead.  His  faithlkd ! 
pKservcd  the  body  IB  tho  Min  at  wttt  aa  Uiey  oottkl,aad,  1 
k  «mlvBy  up,  caakd  it  «Bd  all  Ida  papcn. 
oib«tkfafiaaaaAfrfeBl*ZNAar.  It  waa borne loEaifaBJ 
witk  all  konoiir,  and  «a  tie  iM  of  April  1874,  was  dcpwlfai 

in  West.-ninstcr  Abbey.  His  faithfully  kept  journ.ils  during 
these  seven  ye.irs'  wanderings  were  publiilicd  unler  the  title  of 
the  Liii  JouTtuils  oj  D'md  Liiimt$t*He  in  Cen^dl  A  frit  <k  in  1874, 
edited  by  his  old  friend  the  Kcv,  Horace  Waller.  In  Old  Chil- 
ambo's  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  commemorated  by  a 
permanent  ffloaumcnt,  which  replaced  in  1901  Ibe  trcx-  on  which 
Us  native  followers  had  recorded  the  evnt. 

In  spite  of  his  safferiaga  tod  the  many  iniiubiiiji  delays, 
Livingstone's  discoveries  dufaf  these  last  yMM  VNie  boA 
artnttoe  «Bd  Of  ntaa  favofUMa  aa  leaiBat  t»  •  tofalioii  «f 
AidBntndMiNpBf.  Moataili  AfticBiiea|donrku«««rdia* 
to  nueb  Mr  Alikan  geography  as  Livingstone  during  his  thirty 
years'  wofic  His  travels  covered  one-third  of  the  continent, 
cttending  from  the  Caix;  to  near  the  e«niafor,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Io  the  Indian  Oiran.  fivingslonc  was  no  hurried 
traveller;  he  d-d  his  journeying  leisurely,  c.irefully  observing 
and  recardtng  all  that  was  wwtby  of  note,  with  rare  geographical 
instinct  and  the  eye  of  a  trained  scientific  observer,  studying 
the  ways  of  the  people,  eating  their  food,  living  in  their  huts, 
and  sympathiairtf  with  their  Joys  and  sorrows.  In  all  the 
couoDdaa  tkmgk  wkick  be  itmOcd  kfa  Mtamy  is  cheritkad 
by  th»  BMlvt  tilfaB  who,  ataMM  arttfeoM  aciptfaB,  tiattld 
Livingstone  as  a  svperfar  bcfag;  his  trratBMM  flf  tlMB  «M 
always  tender,  gentle  and  ||«nt)cttitnly.  By  tk«  Ajdb  ilevDt 
whom  be  opposed  he  was  also  greatly  admired,  .ind  ^as  by  them 
styled  "  the  very  great  ilortor."  "  In  the  annals  of  exploration 
of  the  Dark  Coniinent,"  wrote  Stanley  many  years  after  the 
death  of  (he  nassforary  explorer,  "  we  look  in  vain  among  other 
nationalities  for  a  name  such  ns  Livingstone's.  He  stands  pre- 
eminent aL>ove  ail;  he  unites  io  himself  1^  the  best  qualities 
of  other  eiplorers.  .  .  .  Britain  .  .  .  estedled  herself  evoi 
when  she  pradiiwd  ika  atraof  a«d 
Lisfafttona.'*  Bat  tbt  dfctti  gatoa  t*  1 

MB  faifaipi  Mt  ths  (VMfaM  MMdH  4f  UtflUlUBa^  JOBnMJHk 

Hb  •MBiide  iBd  kit  dtaiii  acted  Ike  aa  faapbailDa,  man 

Africa  with  an  army  of  explnrers  and  mlisiainarics,  and  raidnf 
in  i:urope  so  powerful  a  feeling  afainst  Ihe  slave  trade  thai 
through  him  it  may  be  considered  as  having  received  its  death- 
blow. PanoaaUy  Livingttone  was  a  pure  and  tender-hearted 
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LIVINGSTONE  MOUNTAINS— LIVONIA 


Tbe  motto  of  hit  lifi  wm  the  advice  he  gave  to  aome  achcol 
children  in  ScotUwl— '*  Fear  God,  and  work  bard." 

Se<.  betidf*  hit  own  nairMiv-e*  »na  W.  G.  BUikic's  Life  (1880), 
the  pLblications  iif  the  London  Missionary  Socinv  dom  1S4O, 
the  Journal  and  Pro(tfdintt  of  Ikt  Royal  Gtotrapkicai  Society, 
the  dcspatchc*  to  the  Korvign  Office  *eni  home  by  Livincatone 
during  his  last  two  expeditions,  and  Sunky's  iluioMofra^Ay  (1909) 
and  Itovt  I  F>'ur.d  Lictn^slone  (187J).  (J-  S  K.) 

LIVINGSTONE  MOUNTAINS,  a  band  of  highlands  in  Gt:rman 
East  Africa,  forming  the  eastern  border  of  ihc  rift-vaUey  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  In  pans  these 
highlands,  known  also  under  their  native  name  of  Kinga,  present 
iMbcr  the  character  U  a  plateau  than  ot  a  true  mountain  range, 
bat  the  latur  name  may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  form 
«  ewnparativdy  narrow  bdt  ol  couaUy.  which  (alls  coaaiderably 
t»  the  eait  well  m  t*  tbt  wmi.  Tbe  northern  end  is  well 
WMlMrf  fa  f  fof  S,  ly  «■  MniijHuiit  hlllm  f  tkt  Biwhi  wJtef, 
wtkh  k  w^fdad  m  »  ■ofth  witm  hnmA  of  the  Mia  tifi- 
valley.  Southwards  the  Livingstone  range  trrminatei  in  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Ruhuhu  in  10*  jo'  S.,  the  first  decided  break 
in  the  higlUam^b  ilut  ii  reached  from  the  north,  on  llic  cast 
coast  of  Nyasa.  Cin'opivally  ihc  range  is  fornud  on  the  sjdc 
oC  tl*e  Uke  by  a  zone  of  pii<;i«  ruiiiiiiiK  in  a  bvrwb  of  ridges  and 
valleys  generally  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ridge  nearest  the  lake 
(which  in  Mount  Jamirobi  or  Chamembe,  9°  41'  S.,  rises  to  an 
absolute  height  of  7870  ft.,  or  6joo  (u  above  Hjnaa)  (alls  almost 
•hcer  to  the  water,  the  same  ttecpliopabrilUClBBlfallid  beneath 
Ilia  aurfaca.  Towaida  the  wutb  tte  nai^  ippam  have  a 
width  of  MM  ao  m.  only,  bM  nenhwaida  it  vUitnt  auA  to  aboiit 
4»  n.,  thougli  bralcen  him  by  tha  iKgmalaat  dnlaid  towaida 
the  Ruaha,  of  Buanyi,  en  the  aootb  tide  of  adddi  ti  the  Ugbeit 
baown  summit  of  the  range  (9600  ft.).  North  and  east  ol 
Blianyi,  as  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  range  generally,  table-topped 
nountains  occur,  composed  above  of  horizontally  bedded 
qpartaitcs,  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  uplands  are 
^nerally  clothed  in  rid))  Rrav.,  lore:-!  occurring  pniicijially  in 
the  boUows,  while  the  s1o[k.'s  towards  the  lake  arc  covered  with 
>  acnib.  Native  settlements  arc  scattered  over  the  whole 
and  German  mission  stations  have  been  established  at 
and  Mtandala,  a  little  north  of  the  north  end  of 
XhacliaMta  Ja  beta  hoahhyi  «ad  aigbt  inalaocnr  ia 
dtacoUaeMaik  liof  aai  cwpa  aia  laiwd  idth  wmim.  At 
the  foot  of  tha  MMt^HM Lake  Nyasa  are  the  ports  of  Wied- 
ha(en,  at  the  nottlb  of  tba  Ruhuhu,  and  Old  Langenburg,  at 
tha  north-east  corner  of  the  lake.  (K.  Hl  ) 

UVIUS  ANDRONICUS(c.  384-104  B.C.),  the  founder  of  Kornan 
epic  pootry  and  <li,\ivi.i.  His  name,  in  uhich  the  Greek  'Atifiiyixot 
is  combincii  with  the  gentile  name  of  one  of  the  great  Roman 
houses,  while  indicative  of  his  own  (xnition  as  a  manumitted 
slave,  is  also  significant  of  the  influences  by  which  Roman 
literature  was  (ostcrcd,  viz.  the  culture  o(  n»cn  who  were 
•itber  Greeks  or  "semi-Gracd"  by  birth  and  educatiflai,  and 
tla  laotection  and  favour  botomd  upoa  the*  by  the  moia 
MlWbiiiiwd  wiartim <i Om Wmmh  tHttumt.  BaiaMwaMd 
to  have  hiM  a  aative  of  Tueatam,  aad  t»  bMe  beoi  bfoaght. 
while  still  a  boy.  after  the  capture  of  thai  town  in  as  a 
slave  to  Rome.  He  lived  in  the  household  of  a  member  of  the 
gens  Livia,  probabis  .M.  Liviu^  Salinator.  He  determined  the 
course  which  Roman  littr.iturc  followed  for  more  than  a  century 
after  his  time.  The  imitation  of  (iri(  k.  comedy,  tragedy  and 
epic  poetry,  which  produced  great  results  in  the  hands  of  Nacvius, 
Plautus,  Ennias  and  their  successors,  received  itS'fifIt  iapnlsc 
fram  him.  To  jud^p,  however,  from  the  insignificant  lemaios 
af  bis  writings,  and  (ram  the  opiaiooB  of  Cicero  and  Horace, 
ha  «M  bam  bad  m  fwlfiafli  aitber.  lo  aritfhal  aeaiiia  or  to 


Bb  ical  ^IiIbi  to  dfadactioB  was 
that  be  was  the  first  great  sdwdmastcT  of  the  Roman  people. 
We  learn  fram  Suetonius  that,  like  Ennius  after  him,  he  obtained 

hi*  living  by  leaehinK  Creek  and  Latin;  aivl  it  was  probably 
as  a  school-book,  rather  than  as  a  work  o!  literary  pretension, 
that   his  translation  of    the  Odyssey  into    Latin  Satumian 

verso  was  executed.  This  work  was  still  used  in  ar hooH  in  the 


aatiafioAa  seal  wnat  by  iataodudag  the  Romans  to  a  knowlcdise 
of  Graih.  Svcb  bwiriedie  becaaK  essential  to  men  in  a 
poiitiMi  aa  a  Maia  of  iausooMM  with  Cneki,  wbiia 
UtciBMra  atinnlated  tba  ntodi  «f  r 

southern  Italy  and  SkOf  aSacded  many  oppoctuaities  for  t 

ing  representations  of  Gredc  comedies  and  tragedies.  The 
Romans  and  Italians  ha<l  an  indigenous  drama  of  ihcir  o-.*n, 
known  by  (he  name  of  Salura,  which  prepared  ihem  fur  the 
reception  of  the  more  regular  Creek  drama.  The  distinci:un 
between  this  Salura  and  the  plays  of  Euripides  or  Mcnander 
was  that  it  had  no  regular  plot.  This  the  Latin  dra:iia  first 
received  from  Livius  Andronicus;  but  it  did  so  at  the  coat  of 
its  originality.  In  340,  the  year  alter  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  he  produced  at  the  ludi  Romani  a  translation  of  a  GiMfc 
play  (it  is  uncertain  whether  a  comedy  or  tragedy  or  both), 
and  this  repnaentatioa  marks  the  hagharing  of  Roman  Uicntwa 
(Uvy-  viL  t).  Uvtaa  bbnadf  laoh  part  hi  his  plays,  and  te 
order  to  spare  his  voice  he  introduced  the  custom  of  havhig  the 
solos  {cantka)  sung  by  a  boy,  while  be  himself  represented  the 

action  of  the  son K  by  dumb  sho'.^'.  In  hi;A  •.  r.i  n^l.^.l  '.un  he  divrar  ie  J 
the  n.itivc  Saturnian  metre,  and  aci<.>[jlcd  ihc  iambic,  trochaic 
and  crctic  metres,  tu  which  Latin  more  ca-ily  adapted  itself 
than  either  to  the  hexameter  or  to  the  lyrical  measures  of  a 
later  time.  He  continued  to  produce  plays  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  this  time.  The  titles  of  his  tragedies — AtlMtt, 
Aefisthu,  Equus  Trtjmmt,  Hamiotu,  Ttreut — are  all  suggeathM 
of  subjccu  wliich  wM*  tnMad  by  the  later  tn|^  poolaof  Room. 
In  tba  year  aor,  yibm  ha  mam  have  been  of  a  gmt      ha  was 

for  tha  i^toqr  of  tiM  MetaonM  aad  aa  lateeeeaory  byma  to 

tha  Aventine  Juno.  As  a  further  tribute  of  national  recognition 
the  "  college  "  or  "  gild  "  of  poets  and  actors  was  granted  a 
place  of  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine. 

See  fragments  in  L.  M tiller,  Liri  Andrvnici  tt  Cn.  fiarri  FabtU- 
arum  Relt^uUu  (iMs):  aiao  1.  Wordtworth.  FfdfMMlt  and  Spt<i- 
mtm  of  Early  Lttin  (1874) ;  Mommscn.  Hitl.  of  Rimt,  bfc.  iii.  ch.  14. 

UVMO,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Uvno,  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Krug  (6581  ful. 
Pop.  about  5000.  The  Dalmatian  border  is  7  ro.  W.  }JNm 
bad  a  tiada  hi  fnla»  li«»atack  and  aUvar  faigm  wnrir  «p 
1904.  whn  «iBea«q^  aangrMM  teiBooof  diaaM  Md* 
houses,  together  with  the  Wawan  dtadeL  Banaias  prawa  that 
Livno  occupies  the  rite.af  a  Baaiaa  irtthwwin,  the  aant  at 
uhi.h  I,  iiMiKiii    The  BaMK  Cttbdk  imwm.  of  Oa^d 

is  6  m.  S. 

LIVONIA,  or  Li\i\nd  I'Russian.  Lydandia),  one  ci  the  three 
Baltic  provinces  of  Ku!<!«ia,  bounded  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
N.  by  Esthonia,  E.  by  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg,  Pskov 
and  Vitebsk,  and  S.  by  Couriand.  A  group  of  islands  (iiio 
sq.  m.)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gidf  of  Riga,  of  which  Oesel, 
lioha,  Runo  and  Paternoster  are  the  l^ifest,  beiaag  ta  tbia 
fOfwenmeou  It  covers  an  areaof  i8.tCb'sq.  Ba..bal«(lUadw 
part  of  Fdpoa  which  beloBiB  to  it  oceapiai  sago,  fa 
aorfue  li  dlmAad  Iqr  Mcnl  plateaus,  thaia  of  Baaahef 
and  of  the  Livonian  Aa  having  an  average  eievalian  of  400  to 
700  ft.,  while  several  summits  reach  800  to  1000  ft.  or  more. 
The  edges  of  the  |>laleaus  are  gapped  by  deep  valleys;  the  hilly 
tract  between  the  Dvina  and  its  tributary  the  Livonian  Aa  has 
received,  from  its  picturrscjue  narrow  v,Tj!eys,  thick  forests  and 
numerous  lakes,  the  name  of  "  Livonian  Switzerland."  The 
plateau  of  Odenpth,  dafaied  by  tributaries  of  the  Embark 
river,  which  flows  for  co  fiom  Lake  Virz-ytrvi  iai»  Laltt 
Pcipus,  occupies  an  area  of  slgo  s^  m.,  and 
devatioBaf  saal^ltaethMi  ai  ^ 
Owef  Uwaoli,  of  wWdk  that  of  Vfa^yli  vl,  Iwrtas  a  Mrfhoe  af 
(06  sq.  m.  (1x5  ft.  above  sea-level),  is  the  largest, 
and  peat -boftsocrupy  one-tenth  of  the  province.  Oftbei 
rivers,  the  Dvina,  which  flows  for  00  m.  along  its  frtmliliV  thi 
I'ernavj.  S.ilis.  Livonian  Aa  and  K.ml>ach  arc  navigable. 

The  >-.lurir[n  f.irmalion  whiih  covers  K<.'.bonia.  appear?  in 

I the  northern  part  of  Livonia,  the  remainder  oi  the  province 
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— nIm.  Willi  wmtoflw  Wiihwt,  iwtMMtuBcfertfceOBatry. 

Glacial  furrows,  striae  aad  dongatcd  troughs  arc  met  with 
cvtrjrwherc,  running  mostly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  as 
well  as  a;.;r  or  ntfrs,  -w  hich  have  the  same  direction.  &ind-<lanes 
cover  Ltr]^  trart^  on  the  sbtirci  of  the  Baltic,  No  traces  of 
marine  dcpi'^its  .irc  found  higher  than  100  or  150  ft.  above 
the  pmcni  sea-lcvcL  The  soil  is  not  very  f ertik.  Forests  cover 
•bout  two-fifths  of  the  surface:  The  ctimate  is  rather  severe. 
The  iMga  Uatpentnm  are  43'  F.  at  Riga  (winter  if, 
sumiMC^tl^  nd  40*  at  Yttrfcv.  The  winds  are  very  variable; 
ite  MWVB  State  «f  niv      mqr  4ayt  ii  146  at.  Wii 

The  popohtSoa  of  LiwDnia,  wUch  was  611,600  Is  t8t6,  reached 
1.000,876  in  1870.  and  i.jqs.iji  In  i&qj.  of  whom  43*4% 
were  Ixtis.  \.r()%  Ehsts,  7-6%  Gcrnuns.  >;  4%  RoHiaas, 
3%  Jews  and  I  2'„  Poles.  The  i-airaatod  [xip.  in  1Q06  was 
1,411,000.  The  LJvs,  who  formerly  extended  east  into  the 
Rovernment  of  Viieb*.k.  have  nearly  ail  passed  away.  Their 
native  langtU!;e,  of  Finnish  origin,  is  rapidly  disappearing,  their 
present  language  being  a  Lotiiih  patois.  In  1846  a  grammar 
and  dictionar)-  of  it  were  made  with  dit^iciilty  from  the  months  of 
old  people.  The  £faitt,  wlw  resemble  the  Finns  of  Tavastland, 
have  mainutei  thdr  Mhaic  features,  their  customs,  national 
twdkkas  Map  potqrt  aid  thiir  hamooious  language. 
Ilicri  h  a  aMikad  icvM  of  aatkaal  biliag,  fawoitred  by 
"  Young  Esihonia."  The  prevalUoc  reli^iMi  is  the  Lutheran 
<79-8%);  t4-.t%  belong  to  the  Orthodof  Creek  Church; 
of  the  Ku'-iLuii,  iiij\\cvtr.  :i  con?iiii r.iJjlc  pto[>-jriion  are 
Raskolmki  iNoacoaiorrniiUI ;  llio  Kuruuu  Catholics  amount 
to  !  s"<f  and  the  Jews  to  .'"„.  The  kuiii.in  civil  co<le  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Baltic  proviim-s  in  i.S  ;  ':.  and  the  use  of  Russian, 
ittstead  of  German,  in  ollici.il  <  >  irTcspMn  U  rue  ,ind  in  lav.-  courts 
»is  ordered  in  1867,  but  not  generally  Uroughi  into  pr.actire. 

.Nt.ifly  *11  the  »oil  belongs  to  the  lu  lilny,  the  extent  ot  the 
pcas.int&  ntatcs  beios  only  15%  of  the  coiirc  area  of  the  govern- 
aent.  Serfdom  was  sbolMiM  b  iStft  hrtlht  jwmti  remained 
Mdertiie^urMk^km  of  thifrkarikraa.  Thtdaaof  peaaam  pro- 
prietoesbctng  ret^nctrd  toaaadtaaaibirof  wwhhyBcuaats.  the 
bulk  have  remained  tendinis  at  will:  they  aiv  vaqf  watsable,  and 
about  onc-founh  lI  thcia  arr  continualfy  wandsruK  in  icarcb  of 
v.ork.  From  time  to  time  tlu-  citn^r a; im  the  impe  of  a  n>.i»4 
movement,  which  the  government  s-tup*  by  forcible  measures.  The 
avetage  site  of  the  landed  estate*  is  9500  to  ll,aoo  acres,  far  above 
the  general  average  for  RuMia.  Aericukafe  has  reached  ■  high 
degree  of  perfection  on  the  estates  01  the  landlords.  The  princi^ 
crop*  arc  rye.  cut*,  barley,  flax  .xnd  potatoes,  with  some  wboat,  benp 
and  buckwheat.  Dairy-f.irnuiig  and  gardening  arc  on  the  increase, 
hiihing  in  Lake  Hcipus  givr%  oecupation  to  nearly  100,000  tn  r^.r:  -, 
Md  isalw  carried  on  in  the  OuU  o(  Kiga  and  in  the  hx-crs.  \Vo<>ll.  n, 
OMh.  cotton  and  flax  mills.  Mcara  flour  and  saw  miU.s  diMilUrics 
aad  hrewerio.  machinery  workv  paper  mills,  furniture,  tobacco, 
soap,  candle  and  hardware  works  are  among  tiie  chief  industrial 
catabliitinicAts.  Livonia  carries  on  a  targe  eiqioet  tiade,  emdally 
through  Riea  and  Perpai^  i»  petwiw,  woel.  q|lBah»  laa,aHM. 
hemp,  cr.un.  timber  asl  awMHi  «*■«»;  dM  D«te  b  tha  dim 

channel  for  thi<  tr.ide. 

Edtication  stand",  on  a  much  higher  Icx-cl  th-in  ( lM.  »hcri-  in  Ru•>^ia, 
•t>Je«s  than  87%  of  the  children  rcceiviog  rcgul.ir  instruction.  The 
gpw  ediiraji— aihlstitutioBs  iaehida  Yaricv  (Oorpat)  Uniwtnity. 
■^Bpoiytechde  aad  a  high  school  rjsr  the  ckrgy. 

The  gox-emment  is  divided  into  nine  district;.,  the  chief  towns  of 
which,  »ith  their  populations  in  1897,  arc:  Rica,  capital  of  the 
pn-emmcnt  <jsj.<»4?):  Arcnsburg.  ui  the  isbnd  of  Ocscl  (46; ih 
Yuriev  or  Dorfxit  UJ-»^«)!  Felbn  (7650):  Pernau  <li,»56):  Walk 
iJO.'M);  \Viud,n  ^^jij;):  WVrr.i  (4154);  and  Wolmar  (5IJ4). 
snccaiMUl  oi  thi-  t;,)\tr;ijucr.t  1-  Ri..a. 

Coins  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found  on  the  island 
9*^1'  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  at  an  early 

period  in  commercial  relation  with  the  civilired  world.  The 
chronicle  of  Notor  mentions  at  iahabiunu  of  the  Baltic  coast 
the  Chudcs,  the  Livs.  tha  Naiowa,  Laiaoia»  8cBi(|dHaBa  aad 
2^  It  waa  jMahaUy  aboat  dia  9tb  ceotttiy  ttat  dw  Ckadcff 
^jnuK  tlihttMjr  to  the  Varanglaa-Riaiiaa  ttatea.  Aa  they 
'^^^juwd  their  Independence,  Yarosbv  I.  ondertook  in  1030 
acnmrfaBA^MS  them,  and  foundeti  Yuriev  (Dorpat).  The 


fa*  Maetrated  Into  Livonia  in  the  nth  century, 
■  IIS*  araial  UMi  aad  VUy  ambaatt  Ifodadai  It* 


mouth  of  the  Drlaa.  lati 
Bremen  began  to  pnachClviMlanftjraBMnit  the  Etela  and  Letts, 

and  in  not  the  Ushop  of  Lhmiia  establhhed  his  residence  at 
Riga.  In  i»oi  or  i?o4  Innocent  lU.  rccognited  the  order  of 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  the  residence  of  its  grand  master  being 
at  Weuden;  and  the  order,  spreading  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  sword  among  t!ic  ii.itivL-s,  carried  on  from  that  titnc  a 
scries  of  uninterrupted  v.-.rs  .iR.dTut  the  RussLin  republics  and 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  a  ^rruggle  against  the  archbishop  of  Wp, 
Kiga  having  become  a  centre  for  trade,  intermciliate  betwefft 
the  Uanseatic  towns  and  those  of  Kovgorod,  Pskov  and  Polotsk. 
The  active  intetfeMBcc  af  Utbsaok  ia  Uae  aialn  of  li^NMk 
took  place  immediately  after  the  paataaflMiak  of  die  peaiants 
on  Oesel;  Olgierd  Om deviMcd  all  aoMhem  livoda.  The 
order,  hax-ing  puidlaMd  dw  DaatA  part  of  Estbonia,  in  1^47, 
began  a  war  agafaUR  the  bishop  of  Riga,  as  \v( !]  a  ;  apiinst 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Russia.  The  wars  .iEain.-.t  those  powers 
were  tcrminatetl  respectively  in  1435,  i4('>ft  .m  l  14S3.  .About 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  m.vter  of  the  order,  Plcttenbcrg, 
acquired  a  position  of  grcit  im[XTtanco,  and  in  15J7  he  was 
recogiiiaed  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  by  Charles  V.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Riga  w.is  soon 
completely  destroyed  (1 566;.  The  war  of  the  order  with  Ivaa  IV. 
of  Russia  in  1558  led  to  a  division  of  Livotua,  its  northers  part, 
Dorpat  included,  beiaf  takea  by  RaNia.  and  the  agvtbem  put 
falling  tmdcr  the  daddoa  af  Maid.  Vtaaa  dM  itaa  (1361} 
Livaate  foraHdaialdMt«fdbpatebitaMaM«BiaiidlhMii» 
the  latter  aidjr  iBnaaVf  abAEadng  lla  Hijhu  to  tbe  country  Ih 
158}.  la  i6it  it  was  the  theatre  of  a  war  bet  ween  Poland  and 
Sweden,  and  was  conc{ucred  by  the  latter  power,  enjoying  thus 
for  twcnty-fix-e  years  a  milder  rule-  In  16!;^,  and  ag.iLn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  cenlur>',  it  becami-  the  theatre  of  war 
Ix-t'.vcen  Poland,  Russia  and  S'-vcden,  and  w  is  !u..i!ly  <onquered 
by  Russia.  The  official  concession  was  con£irmc<l  by  the  treaty 
of  Nystad  in  i;;!. 

See  E.  SnapUn,  CettUdik  IM;  Eslh-.  unJ  K:<,hnd,  (;nd  ed  . 
Renltitai  laaQaadCiifia'laraiaf.tt/tiwJ  (C.otha.  looj.  Skc  ). 

IP.A.K.:  J.T.Ba) 

im  fttm  ImuA  (s9  ba-aj>.  17),  RaoaM 
waabaiaatMrtaalmdadaa).  Tbeaacfcnt< 
his  aatlva  cky  aad  ItaoM  helped  to  turn  his  attentloa  t»  ibe 

study  which  became  the  work  of  hi5  life.  For  Padua  claimed, 
like  Rome,  a  Trojan  origin,  .ind  l.ivy  is  c.iri-lul  to  place  its 
founder  Antenor  side  by  side  x\nth  .Acn.-.is.  .\  nn  re  il  h  inJ  of 
union  was  found  in  the  dangers  to  n!iirh  both  had  Ixen  cx(X)scd 
froKi  the  a5,saults  of  the  Celts  (Li  >  >  \.  .^  .and  Padua  must  ha%  c 
been  drawn  to  Rome  as  the  conqueror  of  her  hereditary  foes. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Livy's  birth,  PadliS  had  long  been  ia 
possession  of  the  full  Roman  franchise,  and  the  l^tarian^ 
family  name  may  hnvt  been  taken  by  one  of  hb  anccstoiB  aut 
of  compliment  to  the  great  Livian  gens  at  Rome,  wboee  cea> 
nexion  with  Osaiiiiaa  Gaal  is  weB-eslibMihed  <$aet.  TIk  i), 
and  by  one  of  whom  hk  limllj  niij  bmii  tail  B  f  aflratif Wiad 

Livy's  easy  independtat  Vk  at  RMBe,  aad  Ms  8ilK«eiaife 
leanings  in  politics  seem  to  show  that  he  was  the  son  of  well  born 
and  opulent  parents;  he  was  certainly  well  educated,  being 
widely  read  in  Greek  !::.  r.ir  uro.  ,ind  a  student  both  of  rhi-toric 
and  philosophy.  Wc  have  al>o  ix'idi.  ncc  in  his  writ inp.  that  he 
had  prcp.ired  himself  for  his  great  work  by  n-scarctici  into  the 
history  of  his  tutix*c  town.  His  youth  ami  early  manhood, 
tpeat  perhaps  chiefly  at  Padua,  were  cast  in  stormy  times,  and 
the  impression  which  they  left  upon  his  mind  was  ineffaceable. 
In  the  Gvil  WiT  Mi  |Mnonal  gcympathtes  were  with  PbnqMy 
and  tho  rtptiWiran  party  (The  ilav.  iv.  34);  bat  itf  ma 
b^g  in  ha  efecta  ma  bfe  aiparieaee  ef  lia  MMaaib  Mandy 
aadcaaiprtiaf  tfci  da*  days.  Tbeidbaf  H^MiaeiaawaM 
to  ba«a  aceeplad  aa  a  aeeessiry,  but  be  eeM  aei,  flbe  flpra«e 

and  Virgil,  welcome  it  as  inaugurating  a  new  and  glorious  era. 
He  writes  of  it  with  despondency  as  a  degenerate  and  declining 
ago;  and,  it^,tc.ul  o!  triumphant  prophecies  of  world-wide  rule, 
such  as  we  tuad  in  Horace,  Livy  contesu  himself  with  pointing  out 

"    big  We 
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conteaipanrics  to  learn,  in  good  time,  the  leaan  whicb  tbe  past 
history  ol  the  Mate  had  to  itath. 

It  was  probabl>  .\bout  the  litnc  o(  the  battle  of  Actium  that 
Liv'>'  csubbNhcd  himself  in  Rome,  and  ihtrc  he  stems  chully 
to  have  resided  until  his  retircrm  ni  to  F'adua  shortly  before  his 
death.  \Vc  have  no  lvhIitilc  ih-ii  he  travelled  much,  though 
he  must  have  paid  at  least  orK  vi.sii  to  Canipania  (xxxviii.  56), 
and  be  never,  so  far  as  wc  know,  look  any  part  in  political  Ule. 
Hot,  liMU^  kt  tajfigtd  tbe  pcnooal  friendship  and  patioaace 
of  AugmuM  (Tk.  Am.  iv.  34)  and  stimulated  tbe  hittorkal 
aai  «i  tie  Atture  cmperar  OmUm  (ISnn.  Qmid^  tli4»  can  *e 
detect  iftkte  anything  of  tbe  eoimiR;  TkmhtHUkk&Vttoty 
a,  trace  of  that  rather  gross  adulatkn  in  which  even  Viisll  4ocs 
not  disdain  to  indulge.  His  republican  sympathies  were  freely 
cxprcist'd,  and  as  freely  pardoned  by  Augustus.  \Vc  must 
imagine  him  devoted  to  the  Rrcat  task  uliich  he  had  set  hmisclf 
to  pcrtorm,  with  a  mind  free  from  all  disturl  iii^  tan  -.,  and  in  the 
en)oymenl  ol  all  the  facilities  (or  study  aiionlcd  by  the  Rome 
of  Augtistus,  with  its  hberal  encouragement  of  letters,  ilsncwly- 
lonndcd  libraoes  and  its  brilliant  literary  circles.  As  his  work 
iMflt  w,  tha  bne  whkh  he  bad  never  coveted  came  to  him  ia 
Ml|rit  iMWnte.  He  b  said  to  have  declared  in  one  volume  of  his 
kiMaqr  tlui  he  had  already  won  glory  enough,  and  the  younfer 
fitay  i>>  1)  "lata*  thai  a  Spaaiud  euK  aU  a»  «ay 
from  Gaidcs  ata^  to  set  him,  tad,  thb  nrcenipMihsd.  at  oace 
returned  home  satisfied.  The  accession  of  Tihctioi  (a4K  14) 
materially  alured  for  the  wotae  the  prospects  ol  literature  in 
Rome,  and  Livy  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  died.  He  had  at 
least  one  son  (Quinlil.  x.  I-  .50),  who  also  was  [)ossib!y  an  author 
(Pliny.  Xct.  liiit.  i.  5.  6),  and  a  daughter  married  to  a  certain 
L.  Magius,  a  rhetorician  of  no  great  merit  (Seneca,  L'cnira?.  x. 
39.  j).   Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

JLiudytit  ^  the  Ilhiory. — For  us  the  interest  of  Livy's  life 
Ikatica  in  the  work  to  wldch  the  gnatcr  part  of  it  was  devoted, 
tha  hbUMy  o{  it«ae  from  ba  feuadatioa  down  to  the  death 
fli  Dmui  (gr         lu  paoiMr  title  ma  Ab  arte  tmidila  kbri 

to  tht  period  hem  ar  to  ao  a.c,  aa  diat  dining  «hidi  tha  fnt 

decade  was  written.  In  the  first  book  (19.  3)  the  emperor  is 

called  Augusttu,  a  title  which  he  assumed  early  In  27  B.C.,  and 
in  ix.  iS  the  omission  of  all  rcfin  nrc  lo  the  nslor.^liun,  in 
10  B.C.,  of  the  standards  taken  at  Carrhac  scrms  to  ju^iify  the 
inference  that  the  passage  was  written  before  th.u  date.  In 
the  epitome  of  book  Lx.  there  is  a  reference  to  a  law  of  Aufru^tus 
which  was  passed  in  iS  B.C.  Tbe  books  deaUng  with  the  civU 
a»n  aaust  have  Ucn  written  during  Augustus's  Ufeiime,  as 
thqr  INK  n  ad  hy  him  (Tac.  Ahh,  iv.  34),  wUIa  there  ia  mbm 
nvKiniia  thai  the  last  part.  Iron  hook  canL  ommdai  vaa 
■nbiiikad  alw  Jiit  daatk  aa  i4> 

•  11»  mfc  b«iM  null  «ho  Jandi^  o(  Aenaaa  in  Italy,  and 
dH»  ntt  tlH  daaifc  of  Diwua,  9  aj&,  dioa^  it  ia  poaiilila 

ttiC  thi  Wlhor  intended  to  continue  it  as  far  as  the  death  of 
Atigastus.  The  division  into  decades  is  certainly  iK>t  due  to  the 

author  tutr.Mjf,  .ir;.!  i .  first  hr.ud  iif  .it  tf.c  em!  uf  llie  y'h  itnlup,-; 
on  the  other  hand,  ihc  division  into  lihi  or  ni/wmn^j  stems  to 
be  original.  That  the  books  were  grouped  and  possibly  pub- 
lished in  sets  is  rendered  probable  both  by  the  prefaces  which 
introduce  new  divisions  of  the  work  (vu  1,  xxi.  i,  xxxi.  1)  and 
kof  tha  daactiptioo  in  one  MS.  of  books  cix.-cxvL  aa  "  bcUorum 
aMfanlMoctOi'*  Such  arrangement  and  publication  in  paru 
wHc^  Mnowtr,  floounOB  wilh  aacieBt  a«tbMi»  and  i>  tho  caae 
of  a  lamthy  woth  aliMH  a  wr—riiy. 

or  the  14s  AH  BBHinrfBi  Aa  hialacy^  tin  first  i;  carry 
oadowBtotheeveof  diepaatamtgievWk  CMhage,  a  period, 
as  Livy  reckons  it.  of  4S8  years  (xxjd.  t);  ts  more  i  nn-xxx.) 
cover  the  6j  >'ears  of  the  two  great  Punic  wars.  \\  it h  the  close 
of  book  xlv  We  reach  the  conquest  of  M.uedonJa  in  167  P  C. 
Book  Iviii.  deM  fiheii  the  tribunate  of  TiWrius  Gracchus,  1 B  c. 
In  lx)ok  Ixxxix  we  h.i\e  the  (!u(alorship  of  Sulla  (Si  BcK 
in  ciii.  Caesar's  first  consulship  (5^  S  C.),  in  cix.-cxvi.  the  civil 
wars  to  (he  death  of  Caesar  (44  a.c.),  in  coiv.  the  defeat  of 
VnOiM  aad  (Mu»  ai  Fhilani,  ia  caoiiL  and  canlw.  tha  batthi 


of  Action  and  tbe  aeeoMlea  of  Aognitni.  Tlie  lenalnlBg  e^fat 

books  give  the  history  of  the  first  t\^cnty  years  of  .\ugu'.tu«."s  reign 
Of  this  vast  work  only  a  small  portion  has  come  down  to 
modern  times;  only  thirty-five  books  are  now  extant  (i.-x., 
xxi. -xlv.),  and  of  these  xh.  and  xliii.  are  incomplete.  The  lost 
lxH>ks  seem  to  have  disappeared  between  the  7ih  century  and 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th —  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  transmit  ting  so  voluminous  a  work  il 
timea  when  pdnting  was  unknown,  for  the  story  that  ftpo 
Gnfiqr  I.  burnt  an  the  copiea  ef  Lhy  ha  coold  faqr  faia  haadh 
on  pMa  oa  w  good  •oManoe.  Oi4y  aM  iiMMaat  IkHwnt 

haa  Am  fcoaa  meoMnd^ha  poitisB  «f        arl  iliii  j 

in  the  Vatican  in  177*.  aad  odiMd  bf  Mehuhr  ia  iSm.  Very 
mach  no  douht  of  the  sohetaace  of  tbe  lost  books  has  been 
preserved  both  by  such  writers  as  Plut.irch  and  Dio  Cas-^ius, 
and  by  cpitomui TS  bkc  Florus  and  Eutropius.  But  our  know- 
ledge of  their  continls  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  SO-caUcd 
pfriochae  or  epitomes,  of  which  wc  have  fortunately  a  nearly 
complete  series,  the  epitomes  of  b<v>ks  cxxwi.  and  CXXXXiL 
being  tbe  only  ones  missing.'  These  epitomes  have  been  ascribed 
without  suffidcat  reason  to  Florua  (ind  century);  but,  though 
they  are  probably  of  even  later  date,  and  are  disappoiadail^ 
meagre,  tbey  may  be  taken  as  giving,  so  far  as  they  ga^  a  faMy 
authentic  doKiiptioaaf  tha  od^naL  Thagr  have  bcca  anaaded 
with  great  iafnalijr  and  laarnhn  by  Fniabeba  fa  Diaiaa* 
borch's  edition  of  Uvy?  The  Fttii^  of  JuHna  Obaeqnem 
and  tbe  list  of  oonsub  in  the  Ckremka  of  Cassiodenis  are  taken 
directly  from  Livy,  and  to  ih.it  extent  reprodurc  the  contcris 
of  the  lost  books.  It  is  probable  that  Obsequens,  Cassiodorus 
and  the  compiler  of  tJie  ^ilMHi  dU  BOt  IR  Ibt  Ol^l^il  UNBfc 
but  an  abridgment. 

11  i',:fr :,-,'.!  .S.';in,'/>.\');/  —  H  \\(  arc  10  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  Livy  s  history,  we  must,  above  all  things,  licar 
in  mind  what  his  aim  was  in  writing  it,  and  this  he  has  told  us 
himself  in  the  celebrated  preface.  He  set  Idnadf  the  task  of 
recording  the  history  of  tbe  Roman  people^  **  the  fnt  la  tht 
wodd,"  ftom  the  hfilBHiBt.  The  task  waa  a  gicat  «w»  Md 
iTtt  frinr  tr  Itt  -m  fr  H  'iamTiln.  jrt  it  irnalif  hr  iiniithii^ 
to  have  made  tha  attaai|N,  and  the  labour  itself  would  bring  a 
welcome  relief  from  tlie  contemplaiton  of  present  e%-iU;  for 

h'.i  reader'.,  loo,  thb  leCOTd  he  ^.i;o,  bo  fi.IJ  cf  i;;>trLiClion. 
llity  are  invited  tO  note  espttully  the  xnoral  lessons  taught  by 
the  stor>"  ol  Rome,  to  observe  how  Rome  rose  to  greatness  by 
the  simple  virtues  and  unselfish  devotion  of  her  citLzens,  and  how 
on  the  decay  of  these  qualitit^s  foUovNcd  degcrKracy  and  dec'or.e. 

He  does  not,  therefore,  write,  as  Poiybius  wrote,  for  students 
of  luBUiry.  With  Polyfaios  tbe  greatness  of  Rome  is  a  pheno- 
menon to  be  critically  atndied  aad  aciemifical|y  eaplaincd;  the 
rise  of  Rome  forms  aa  iaipacUat  dMplcr  &t  uaiveiial  histoey, 
and  mtatba  dealt  with,  aotaaaaiMlMadlBct.bHtiacManiia 
udthibafmaMlflMMlioicMatafnthacMBMaorid.  M 
Itaa  boa  lAvf  aitytMi^  in  common  with  the  na^-e  anxiety  of 
Diooysius  of  Halicamassus  to  make.it  clear  to  his  fcQow  GrcdEt 
that  the  irTevL-til ile  people  «ho  h.'.d  rnj:  •.irn!  them  waaiaodlll^ 
in  race  and  in  Linjrjacc  Hellenic  like  ihemNeNrs. 

Livy  writes  .ih  a  Rom.in,  lo  raise  a  Dionutnent  worthy  of 
the  greaincss  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  alive,  for  the  guidance  and 
the  warning  of  Romans,  the  recollection  alike  of  ti>e  virtues 
which  had  made  Rome  great  and  of  the  vicea  which  had 
thnaUnod  ber  with  dcstractioa.  In  so  wiMag  bt  km  la  <lo« 
agreement  with  tha  tndltiOBa  Of  ROOHB  KtcntOl^  aa  wdl  aa 
wi  th  the  oonceptioB  of  Iba  iMlan  aad  «h|Btt  <l  MNoqf  cmmi 
inhisthna.  1^ a  It^pi  ailaM  iMMni  licntaw  |^ att at 

>  For  the  fiacmaiu  of  an  epitome  dbcewewd  at  fttythynthus  we 

J.  S.  Reid  in  Chtsual  Rmem  (July.  1904):  E.  KomeaMna.  Dit  urmt 

Liviui-E^tilo'r.f  aus  Otyhym  hut.  with  tcM  and  commentary'  (Lei|>/»g. 
l<Ki  t '  :  (- .  H  Moore.  "  The  0\>  rliynchus  Epitome  of  Lhy  in  rtlaiion 
to  Obsequens  and  Cassiodgrus."  in  Amrruan  Jok'Kal  oj  /'AiV.-.'i  ;t 
(1004).  241- 

*  The  various  rumours  once  cnrrcnt  of  coniplete  copies  of  Livy  ia 
Constantinople,  Chios  and  ihwabeie^  aw  natfead  by  Wiabnhfc 

Utivm  on  ihf  Hia^ry  ^  KtmfimmjM  Aiafenr  WTX. 
MMaiiaiiitM).i.«s. 
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pride tA  Ronw.  for,  (hough  hor  earlu-si  authors  look  ihc  form 
and  oflPn  the  LmKuigc  <if  thkir  wnnngs  (mm  Grctic,  it  was 
the  grt-atness  oi  Rome  that  inspired  the  hal  of  them,  and  it 
wu  from  the  annaJa  of  Rome  that  their  Ihcmrs  were  taken.  And 
tla»is  naturally  true  ia  an  especial  senae  of  the  Ror-uui  historians; 
•ktlong  list  of  annaliaU  begins  at  the  moment  when  the  great 
ttnigrievntk  Cuttap  had  Ibc  tht  Biu  timt  knvgkt  Rmm 
feite  dlMCt  csMWidsa  wfth  tWt  Uttofic  peoples  tl  Ike  laclfiit 
wofM,  and  when  Romans  themselves  awoke  to  the  importance 
of  the  part  reserved  for  Rome  lo  pby  In  universal  history.  To 
write  the  annals  of  Rorrc  ticv.imi  it  on. c  a  task  worthy  of  the 
best  of  her  citizens.  Though  other  furms  of  literature  mi>;ht 
be  thought  unbfxoming  to  the  dignity  of  a  frci-  born  citizen, 
this  was  never  so  with  history.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  high 
rank  and  tried  statesmanship  were  on  that  very  ai  count  thought 
all  the  fitter  to  write  the  chioniclcsof  the  slate  ihcy  had  served. 
And  history  in  Rome  never  lost  either  its  social  prestige  or  its 
inliinate  and  exdaaive  conankn  with  the  fortunes  ol  the 
RooHin  peopk.  It  ww  neO  cwm^  for  Gneka  lo  bu^  them- 
«dm  imh  tM  weimm,  hiHiMitoM  aad  dccdi  d  ite  "  peoplea 
eutaide.'*  TheReaaaaWmiilaWiliwaflahiBaPictorfTidtua, 
Cttcd  lor  BOne  of  these  thhia.  Iliis  enrlusive  interest  fn  Rome 
Madenbtlcss  encouraged  Oy  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Uatory  of  the  stale.  The  Roman  annalist  had  not.  Like  the 
Greek,  to  deal  with  the  varying  fortunes  and  separate  doinfp 
of  a  number  of  petty  communities,  hut  with  the  continuous  life 
of  a  single  city.  Nor  was  his  attention  drawn  from  the  inain 
lines  of  political  history  by  the  claims  of  art.  iiieralure  and 
philosophy,  for  just  as  the  tie  which  bound  Romans  together 
was  that  of  dtlMnah^,  not  of  race  or  culture,  so  the  history  of 
Rome  •  that  of  the  alate^  ol  iu  political  constitution,  its  wars 
•Bd  oMqiwrti,  iia  onitaqr  and  aianw'nwtnrtiw  mntMk 

— w  riicn— taiii  m  were  aB  anck  as  «»  nadar  ikcse 
Vteng  aatsral  to  Um.  He  began  to  wifleat  a  tine  when,  kflcr 
a  century  of  disturbance,  the  mass  of  men  had  been  contented 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  liberty  The  present  was  at 
least  inglorious,  the  future  doubtful,  and  many  turned  gladly 
to  the  past  for  consolation.  This  retrospective  tendency  was 
favourably  regarded  by  ihc  government  It  was  the  policy  of 
Augustus  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  recent  revolution,  and  to 
connect  the  new  imperial  regime  as  cId^j  ly  a>  |K>»il>lc  wiih 
theancient  traditions  and  institutions  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The 
AsHtid  of  Virgil,  the  Fjsti  of  Ovid,  suited  well  with  his  own 
WitarntJan  of  the  ancient  tcmpks,  his  revival  o(  such  ancient 
uaifuiiissia  the  VM  Saacuknss*  lis  cfbrls  lo  check  thn  u»- 
Kaoui  tmmf  of  the  day,  and  Ma  jtaions  rapid  far  tlwpwHy 
of  tlie  Komaa  stock.  And,  thougli  «e  aw  nowlwre  toM  (haA 
Livy  undertook  his  history  at  the  emperor's  sug£cstion,  it  is 
certain  that  Augustus  read  parts  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  even 
honoured  the  writer  with  his  assistance  and  friendship. 

Livy  was  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  ihe  Rreatnes* 
of  Rome.  From  first  to  last  its  maji-sly  and  high  destiny  arc- 
present  to  his  mind.  Aeneas  is  led  lo  Italy  by  the  Fates  that  be 
may  be  the  founder  of  Rome.  Romulus  after  his  ascension 
declares  it  to  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  RorrK*  should  be  mistress 
of  the  world;  and  Hannibal  marches  into  Italy,  that  he  may 
"  sat  frns  tlw  world  "  from  RonsA  rule.  But.  if  this  ever-present 
aMMcteoMMeiten  gives  tftntiy  sad  elevation  to  his  nanative, 
mmhttmponslMa  far  seme  of  its  defects.  It  leads  Um  occasion- 
ally Into  enoemted  language  (e.g.  xxii.  33,  "  nullha  asqoam 
terrarum  rei  cura  Romanos  effugiebat "),  or  into  such  mis- 
statements as  his  explanation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  renewing  war  with  Carthage,  that  "it  seemed  more  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people."  Often  his  jealousy  for 
the  lionuur  lA  Rome  makes  him  unfair  and  one-sided.  Iti  .ill 
her  wars  not  only  success  but  justice  is  with  Rurnc  To  the 
same  general  attitude  is  also  due  the  omission  by  Livy  of  all 
that  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people. 
**I  have  resolved,"  he  says  (xxxix.  4S),  "only  to  touch  on 
laaiteo  afoin  so  far  as  thqr  ace  boond  up  with  ihoM  of  Remc." 
MU»  result,  we  get  fnm Lbry  very  defecthr*  acBownu  even 
of  tte  ItaUc  psoplci  MM  cfasf^  eoHMlad  nitk  tana.  01 
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the  past  history  ami  the  internal  condition  of  the  more  dislaul 
nations  she  encountered  he  tells  us  Lilllc  or  not hirtg, cvan  wkan 
he  found  such  delatU  carefully  given  by  i'otybius. 

Scarcely  loss  strong  than  his  interest  in  Rome  is  his  interest 
in  the  moral  lessons  which  her  history  seemed  to  him  so  well 
qualified  to  leach.  This  didactic  view  oi  history  was  a  prcvaknt 
one  in*ntiQwity,andjHnins  BOotmwAao doubt  by  those  ihatorinal 
aiwHns  wUtk  in  lUas  in  Grsoc*  farm sd  Ute  ckfaf  part  ol 
educalhn,  and  ivUcii  taugkt  nwn  to  k>ok  on  history  as  little 
more  than  a  Stnchouae  of  illuslrations  and  themes  for  declama- 
tion. But  it  suited  also  the  practical  bent  of  the  Roman  mind, 
with  its  com(>aralivc  indifference  to  abstract  speculation  or 
purely  scieniitic  resi.irch,  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural 
that  Livy  should  h.i\e  Miughl  for  the  secret  of  the  rise  of  Rome, 
nut  in  any  Lirgc  historical  causes,  but  in  the  moral  quahtics  uf 
the  people  themselves,  and  that  he  should  have  looked  upon 
the  contemplation  of  ihcsc  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  vices  of 
his  own  degenerate  days,  ile  dwells  with  delight  on  the  unselfish 
patriotism  ol  the  old  hcfOCS  Of  the  rcpubfic.  In  those  times 
children  obeyed  their  parents,  the  gods  were  still  sincanly 
wonbipped,  poverty  was  no  disgrace,  sceptical  phtkaophta  and 
foreign  fashions  In  rcligton  and  in  daily  life  were  unknown. 
But  this  ethical  interest  is  closely  bound  up  with  his  Roman 

,:ip.illiic<;.  HI,  n.'.ir.il  i.lcal  is  no  .ibslr.ict  one,  am!  ihe  virtues 
he  praises  arc  those  which  in  his  view  ni.Tde  up  the  truly  Roman 
type  of  character.  The  prominence  thus  given  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  history  lends  lo  obscure  in  some  degrc*-  the  I  rue 
relations  and  real  im|>orlance  of  the  events  narraled,  but  it 
docs  so  in  Uvy  to  a  far  less  extent  than  in  some  other  writers. 
He  IS  ntnch  too  skilful  an  artist  cither  to  resolve  his  history 
into  a  mere  bundle  of  examples,  or  to  overbad  it,  as  Tacitus 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  do,  with  r^ectioos  ai¥l  aafems.  Tbo 
moral  he  wishes  to  enforce  is  usually  eilhor  CMWOfOd  bf  tlw 
story  itself,  with  tbe  aid  perhaps  of  a  single  sentenceni  comment, 
or  put  as  a  speech  Into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  (e.g. 
xxiii.  49;  the  devotion  of  Dccius,  viii.  10,  cf  vii.  40;  and 
the  sp<'cch  of  Camillus.  v.  54);  and  what  little  his  narrative 
thus  loses  in  accuracy  it  Rains  in  diRnity  and  warmth  of  fcelmg. 
In  his  portraits  of  the  typical  Romans  of  the  old  style,  such  as 
Q.  Fahius  Maximus,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  unshaken  firmness 
and  calm  rmiragr  shown  by  the  fathers  of  the  State  In  the  hour 
of  trial,  Livy  b  at  his  best;  and  he  is  so  kuply  n  virtue  of  hia 
genoine  appndMiM  ol  dMfeMlier  as  ■  poMiful  farcn  In  thn 
aflairs  of  men. 

This  entNilismfar  Ran— d  farli— 1  iHWnagfatnmwiWi. 
saved  fnm  dcgeneratkic  into  noas  perthCty  bv  the  gsnalna 

candonroflivy'k  nM  and  by  MS  wide  tympntMea  wllli  every 

thing  great  and  good.  Seneca  {Suasoriae  vi.  it)  and  Quintillan 
(x.  I.  io>)  bear  witness  lo  his  impartiality.  Thus,  Hasdrubol's 
devotion  and  valour  at  the  Ijaltlc  on  the Mctaurus  are  described 
in  terms  of  eloquent  praise;  and  even  in  Hannibal,  the  lifelong 
enemy  of  Rome,  he  frankly  icoicnizcs  the  Rreat  qualities  thai 
balanced  his  faults.  Nor,  though  hissympathicsare  unmistakaMy 
wiih  Ihe  arisiocralic  party,  does  he  scrupk;  lo  censure  the  pride, 
cruelly  and  selfishness  which  too  often  marked  their  oooduct 
(ii.  54;  the  speech  of  Canulcius.  iv.  j;  of  Sextius  and  liflnlus, 
vi.  j6};  and,  tbougk  be  feds  scutdy  that  the  tloMa  are  oat  «l 
joint,  and  has  tvpuantlf  Inle  bope  of  tbe  ftttwe,  he  still  belicwsa 
in  Jnsiicn  Md  wnium.  He  is  ollcn  liji^ttaMiiy  Indtgwiit, 
but  never  aalMeat.  and  well  •  piidlnhm  Mr  that  oTTteltiis  and 
Juvenal  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  ^ 
Though  he  studied  and  even  wrote  on  philosophy  (Seneca, 
Ef>  too  o>,  Livy  is  by  no  means  a  philosophic  historian.  We 
learn  indeed  from  incidental  notices  that  he  inclined  lo  Stoicism 
am!  ili^lucd  ihc  F.pic iirr.in  sv^lrni.  With  the  srcjuii  i>-in  that 
despised  the  xods  (x.  40)  and  denied  that  they  meddled  with  the 
affairs  of  men  (xliii.  13)  he  has  no  sympathy.  The  immortal  gads 
are  everywhere  the  same;  they  govern  the  world  (xxxvii.  45) 
and  reveal  the  future  to  men  by  signs  and  wonders  (sHii.  15), 
bM  only  s  dcbaatd  aiiptinlllwi  will  look  far  thdr  kand  ia 
vmy  pst^ Inridaat,  or^akaiMlw  ^^^^'^^^j^j^^'^^j^^^ 
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The  nncicnt  ifate  religion  of  Rome,  nith  it*  templM, 
firftsu  Md  auguries,  he  tMl  only  rc\ercnrcs  is  an  integral  part 
<A  the  RoniJD  const  it  ui  too,  with  a  sympathy  which  grou^  ai 
he  studies  it.  but .  like  Varm,  and  in  inir  Stok  tuhi«n,  be  regards 
km  valuable  instrument  o(  govennaent  (i.  19.  >i),  indispens- 
oUt  te  «  wdiirtgwd  oomMnky.  A*  lUMinGUy  Siokai  is  the 
dMIilBe  ef  •  fttt  t«  «kick  •««■  tlw  fiik  OMHt  yield  Ox.  4), 
Drhich  disposes  the  pfaim  ol  men  (i.  43)  and  bUads  their 
(v  37),  yet  reaves  Ihelf  swIU  free  (xzxvU.  45). 

But  we  finJ  no  trace  in  Livy  of  any  f>-;nnaii(;  apj^Iicalion 
of  philosophy  to  the  fact*  of  history.  Ho  i»  itinixcni  gf  ihc 
leading  ideas  which  shaped  the  work  of  I'olybius  as  he  is  of  ihr 
cheap  theorizing  which  wearies  us  in  the  pages  of  Dionysius. 
The  events  are  gnplltad|)r»  If  vat  always  accurately,  described; 
hot  «(  the  lci|*r  cum  «t  wnk  in  prahidof  then,  «f  tbeir 
Mbde  aoiea  am  medM  vpoa  mh  Mbcr,  and  aC  tw  fmen] 
caodbloutaiiwIilA  tJie  hbtoiy  voritcd  kaiU  M,  be  takes 
MthooiJhitattn.  KorlttfUvyiinRjiacquaiiitaiKe  with  either 
Ike  iBcmy  M  the  practice  of  politic5.  He  exhibits,  it  is  true, 
pollttral  sympathies  and  antipathies.  He  h  on  the  whole  for 
the  nnMfi  an i  ae.iinst  the  commons;  and,  though  the  unlavour 
ilk  (oloufi  in  which  he  paint.";  the  leaders  of  the  Latter  arc 
possibly  rc(k-c:cil  from  the  auihu.'iiie^  he  foUowcd.  it  is  c\idcnt 
that  he  dc:pi-.<<l  and  disfiked  the  multitude.  Of  monarchy 
he  speaks  with  a  cmuir.c  Roman  hatrc<f,  and  we  know  that  in 
the  Last  days  of  the  republic  his  sympathies  were  wholly  with 
those  who  strove  in  vain  to  save  it.  He  betrays,  too,  an  insight 
iotA  the  evils  which  wcte  destined  finally  to  undennine  the 
iB^othig  lilMc  of  RaanB  anpimi  The  dMiIne  of  the  free 
pajmhUatt,  tbe  spread  of  slavery  (vi.  17,  vH.  2$),  the  universal 
cnvlOKfonwealth  (iii.  j6),  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
{XXV.  the  corruption  of  Roman  r  i<  t-  and  R'irr!.in  rr:.\n.icrs 
by  mixture  with  aliens  (ixxix.  j),  sre  .ill  noticed  iii  tones  of 
MifK  mn  warning  But  his  retired  liie  had  given  him  no  wide 
txpcricrscc  of  men  and  things.  If  is  n.jt  surprijinp,  therefore, 
to  find  that  he  fail*  altogether  to  present  a  clear  and  ciihtrent 
picture  of  the  histoiy  and  working  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  that  Ut  hnndBng  of  lattleite  auotioat  flf  poKqr  it  weak  aad 
inadequate. 

.  S»ines.—ll  from  the  general  aim  and  of  Livy's  history 
we  pass  (Q  consider  his  melhcxl  of  u L>rkjnanship,  we  are  struck 
at  once  by  the  very  diflercnt  measure  of  success  attained  by  hira 
in  tlie  f.vo  great  departments  of  m  historian's  labour  llv  is 
a  CDOMunniatc  arii&t,  but  ao  unskilled  and  often  careless  invesii- 
SUM  •■d^critic.  The  nuteriaJs  which  lay  ready  to  his  band 
■ny  be  loufhly  classed  under  ivo  heads:  (i)  the  original 
evidence  of  monanents,  inscriptions,  (3)  the  written  tradition 
loMdiB  the  works  efpatvioHtnutbMk  It  i»  on  the  tecond 
of  ilNae  two  yad*  ef  cvid«iee  that  livy  elnoit  odusivcly 
rcUes.  Yet  that  even  for  the  very  early  tiBBM  a  ctfteia  enoont  it 
origiaal  evidence  still  existed  is  proved  by  the  use  which  was 
made  of  it  by  Di'.i.  ,  -iij  ,  wl.o  nu  ntinns  at  least  three  important 
inscriptions,  i\vo  lUimK  from  the  regal  ptrioti  ami  one  from  the 
first  years  of  the  republic  (iv.  26,  iv.  5S,  x.  3^).  We  tuo-.v  from 
Livy  liimself  (iv.  .io)  th.it  the  brtastpliic  dedicated  b)  .Xulus 
Cornelius  Co>sus  (aJS  n.c.)  was  to  be  seen  in  his  own  day  in  the 
tmpk  of  Jupiur  Fetetriu^  nor  is  there  any  rcasoa  to  suppose 
that  the  libri  litMi,  quoted  ^  lidnius  Maccr.  weie  not  enani 
when  Livy  «Mia.  For  more  ncent  tioxs  the  aateriah  were 
plentiful,  aad  •  fkb  field  U  research  lay  opoi  to  the  Andent 
io  ilw  loaf  actics  ef  Itwe,  decieaa  of  the  senate^  end  odkial 
ragbten,  ivachlng  bade,  as  ft  prebaUy  did,  at  leaet  10  the 
beginning  of  the  jrd  cenluo'  B  C.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain 
that  Livy  never  realized  the  duty  of  consulting  these  relics  of 
the  past,  even  in  order  to  verify  the  stjttnienls  of  his  authorities. 
Many  of  them  he  never  meniioris;  the  otViers  (e.g.  the  lihri 
linti.)  he  isidtnlly  describes  at  second  hand.  Antiquarian 
Studies  were  popular  in  his  day,  but  tb«  iasunces  are  very  few 
in  sAich  be  has  turned  their  resulu  to  aceamt.  There  is  no 
tIgB  that  he  had  ever  read  Vaao;  and  he  never  alludes  to  Wrrius 
Flacctn.  The  biiiiWOldl— OCOracy  of  his  topography  make 
It  dear  that  he  did  ool  attempt  10  lamiliatiae  htnsctt  with  the 


actual  scenes  of  events  even  that  took  place  fa)  Italy  Not 
docs  he  confuse  Thcrmon.  the  capital  Of  Actolia.  with  Tho^ 
mopylac  (xxxiii.  js>,  but  his  acooemeof  ito  Rootaa  canpaiiao 
agaiosi  Valid,  Aeqia  aad  Sewttief 
and  dtftoahiaa,  nor  are  ewn  tie  diiulnleiii  «f 
movesMtto  free  Imm  is  orfaHeoel  eogueoae  iriMi  bcneyo 
the  abieate  of  aa  met  fcaewlMlBe  ef  loralitits. 

The  coMcquraoe  of  tbM  indrffcrcnce  to  origHial  fOHaatft  aad 

patient  verification  might  have  been  leu  Knout  fiad  liw  writte* 

tradition  on  »hich  Li\->'  prefcrrnl  I'l  rily  lj>.'n  more  tnj«t«orihy. 
But  ncithir  the  m.3!iri-iK  out  of  uhicfi  it  w.i!-  <om|:>oM:<i,  rcr  ihc 
manner  in  which  it  had  hcrw  put  togeihtr.  wrn-  suth  ai  to  nuke  it 
a  ufc  guide.  It  was  indeed  repretcnted  by  a  long  hnc  o(  respectable 
names.  The  majority  of  the  Roman  anaahk(>  were  mca  oi  high 
birth  and  educatioo.  with  a  Ions  experience  of  alaini  and  their 
defects  did  not  ariae  from  tcclusKW  of  life  or  igoeienoa  «f  leitcrsw 
It  is  rather  in  the  conditions  imdcr  which  thcy  wiow  oed  in  iW 
ruie>  and  tr.iditions  u(  their  caafi  ihat  tlo  caMaBi  ^  fbsir  iften> 

comings  muu  tx!  sought. 

It  was  not  until  the  6th  ccnti;n  Irom  the  foundation  of  the  city 
that  hiMorical  writing  began  in  Rome.  The,  father  of  Roman 
history.  Q.  Fabius  Pietoc,  a  petriclan  end  *  senator  can 
scarcely  have  pubUihad  Us  aaoals-bcfaM  the  date  of  ihc  f^l^j^^ 
Second  Punk  War.  bttt  these  anjwU  covwed  the  whole 
period  from  the  arrival  of  Evandcr  m  Italy  dowa  at  lean  to  the 
battle  by  Ljkc  Trasimi  nc  DC  )  Out  of  what  matcnalj  then, 
did  he  [l  it  t' '  '  -  "coutit  ol  the  earlier  hmort '  Rr-rt-nt 
criticism  has  succeeded  m  answering  this  qucstioa  with  same  decree 
ofoertaiaty.  A  caretul  oaaaMaaiioe  of  the  faaMants  of  Fab«us  iaaa 
M.  Peter.  Hitttnunam  Mamananu*  KHiiquMe.  Leipiis.  1870;  aad 
C.  W.  Nitascb.  It»m.  AntmliUtk,  Berlin.  1S73)  rcM-als  in  the  fin-i 
pUcc  a  marfceo  dlfTefeitce  between  the  kin^ily  period  and  that  which 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  republic  The  hiMory  of  the 
former  urciche:^  b.uk  into  the  regions  of  pure  mythology  It  is 
little  mor«  than  a  collection  of  (ablcs  told  with  acaricly  any  attempt 
at  criiici»m.  and  with  no  more  regard  tochtooabgical  sequence  than 
was  necessary  to  make  the  tale  run  laaooihl^  or  to  fill  up  such  gaps 
as  that  between  the  Oigbt  of  Ae«casfMHl1>9y  and  the  supposed  year 
of  the  fouttdation  of  Rome.  But  ftooi  Itamy  ceoiiaeacemeat  tkt 
history  of  the  republic  wears  a  different  aspect.  The  mass  of  floating 
tradition,  which  had  come  down  from  early  da>».  with  its  tales  ol 
Iwder  raid,;  and  forays,  of  valiant  chiifs  and  du  d-  of  patncf  i% 
now  rudely  filtol  into  a  framework  ol  .1  \»tM>ll\  ii;Keri-nt  kind  Thit 
framework  consists  of  short  noikcs  of  unjponaat  events,  wars,  pro 

cooM-er.ition  of  tcowlaai  dhc»,.eA  e 


b««vi^.  prcviacly  dated,  style. 
Thcy  were  taken  probably  from  one  or  more  of  the  state  rrtn'ters. 
isuch  as  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs.  or  tho^  kept  bv  ihr  ji>>  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  This  bare  official  outline  o(  the  pa»t  hisiory 
ol  his  city  was  by  Kabius  fille'l  in  Iruni  the  ri<h  store  ol  tradition 
I  lull  lay  ready  to  bis  hand.  The  manner  and  spirit  in  which  he 
effected  this  combination  wcee  oo  deebt  wholly  OMfMcvl.  Unnliy 
he  seems  to  have  transferred  both  annafiMle  nfldees  and  POfidBr 
traditions  to  his  pages  much  in  the  «hape  in  which  he  found  OilK 
But  he  unqttestioiubly  gast  undae  prominence  to  the  talcs  of  the 
ptowewand  glory  of  the  Fabii.  and  probably  also  allowed  his  own 
strong  aristocr.ittc  sjinpishic*  to  colour  hn  version  of  th<  t  ir'y 
political  controversic-s.  Thi»  fault  of  oartblity  wa«.  according  to 
Pulybiui.  a  conspicuous  blot  in  Fabiass  account  of  his  own  times, 
which  was.  we  are  toid*  full  and  in  the  main  aecueate.  and.  like  tbe 
earlier  paftjaaa,  caoaiiaed  d  eAcid  aanatmic  notice*,  supple- 
mented, however,  not  fiom  tratmien.  but  from  his  own  expmcnce 
and  from  contemporary  Nourrrs.  But  even  here  Polybius  rharges 
him  with  favouring  Rome  at  the  expense  of  Canhajte.  and  with  the 
undue  exaltation  of  the  treat  bc.id  of  hi*  house.  Q.  Fabius  Cunctator. 

.SeM^rtlu-k'ss  the  comparative  6di'lily  with  whuh  labius  vcvmi 
to  have  reproduced  his  materials  might  have  made  his  annals  the 
vtartii^  pdnt  ef  a  critical  hi»tary.  Ilut  unfonunatdy  intV^tM 
critidsffl  was  enctly  what  they  never  rreerwcd.  It  is  IIW  tWt  In 
tome  respects  a  decided  advance  upon  Fatnus  was  made  by  sab- 
lequcnt  annalists.  M.  PorciusCalo  (234-149  K.C.)  widened  the  scofv 
ol  Roman  history  so  as  to  include  that  rif  the  chief  Italian  citit-..  ^n  f 
nulc  thr  fii^t  M-rious  attinipt  to  settle  the  <hronologi'.  In  hi 
lii--tory  ol  the  Tunic  wars  Caclius  Antipater  (t.  ijo  B.C  )  added 
In  '^h  material,  drawn  proibaMy from  the  wertcs  of  the  Sscika*  Creek 
Silenus.  while  Lidnius  Maotr  (7*  n.C.)  diwinpttislMd  bimseU  by  the 
use  he  made  of  thaaadant**  linen  books."  Nodaeht.  too.  the  later 
annalists,  at  any  rate  ifMD  Caclius  Antipater  onward*,  impr.  vetf 
upon  Fabius  in  treatment  and  style.  Btit  in  mttv  c*«-ntiil  prirrfi 
we  can  divern  no  progress.  One  annalist  after  another  quieiK 
adopted  the  e*tablishe<J  tradition,  as  it  had  hevn  left  by  hi*  perdc- 
cestors.  without  aev  ^rtous  jiltcrations  ol  it>  mam  outline*  Of 
ndepcndeflt  leacarck  and  critical  analysis  we  hnd  no  trace,  and  the 
general  agrtsawnt  ygoo  mohi  feds  is  to  be  attributed  wmp'y  toibe 
regularity  with  wMcn  cmA  WtfcOf  copied  the  one  before  Bias.  Bat, 
had  the  later  annalists  contenrted  thceiaelvm  with  simply  reprodoc- 
ins  the  earlier  ones,  we  shtmld  at  least  have  had  the  old  tradition 
bcfete  us  in  a  uale  and  tolenbly  genutne  form.  As  it  was.  wbdt 
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they  flavUhly  clung  to  it*  tubManw,  tlwv  tucrrrUvd,  a*  •  mlr.  in 
tfcrtw>yint  »H  tniw»qf  teHMlglllililili  ■nrf coteurinc.  L-Cttfanbrn 
Tno,  tribvne  in  140  M.  MMl COMil  in  133  ■C,  priM  ItenH  on 
rcdudBC  the  old  Vfemi*  to  tHe  level  ol  rommon  trnie.  and  im- 
portinf  into  tiMtn  valuaf'^  morjit  Ipmoa*  for  kit  own  (trnrnnion. 
By  Caeliu*  Anripalfr  the  melbofl*  of  rh<"fnric  wrv  first  applu-rl  to 
history,  a  dina^trom  prrc«'.fin  rnoii,;h  H<-  invrtp'l  '-[ti  1  I'.i-..  m- 
livened  hi<  paget  with  chance  ulos,  and  aimed,  as  (.  kcro  tctU  u^. 
not  merrly  nad^atiM  fact*  but  *\»  at  bnutMjring  thttn.  Hi* 
luccenor*  carried  Mill  farther  the  practice  of  drNsinir  up  the  rather 
Md  rtmmiclM^of  earlier  writer*  with  all  the  ornament*  of  rtH-tnrir. 

ttid  tradhiofis  were  altered,  almost  beyond  the  po«iibiliiy  nl 
IWMnitiOn,  by  e«ipi;er>itinfn,  interpolation*  and  a/l.!ii>otiH.  Kre  h 
Iwdoent*  wetv  invrtrd,  nc*  rrvotivcs  <.uggi*sle<l  ami  'ih-t^h.  .  ,  f.m- 
Mard  in  order  to  inftin>  th<>  rrqi)ir<><i  life  ami  (rr-shm-^s  iiilo  th<^  ilry 
bones  of  history.  A',  thv  '^jmc  time  the  polnn  al  liij*  r>f  ihc  wrilrrs, 
and  the  jpoliticai  idea*  of  their  day  wrrr  allowed,  in  some  caae* 
pcikm  Mff  aimmmtiwutft  tt»  aflact  their  reprcaiatia— «l  paai 
c«mra.  Ammnm  «f  the  Oficctan  age  impaned  lM»  aaily 
ctruggle*  of  patrician*  and  plebeian*  the  econooik  cowtrBTtniee  «f 
their  own  day.  and  painted  Ine  first  Iribufies  in  the  colours  of  the  two 
Gracchi  or  of  Satuminu*.  In  the  next  generation  they  HrxterouJy 
forced  the  venerable  records  of  the  early  republic  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  *enale.  aaeMablished  bv  Sulla.  To 
political  biB*  waa  addetl  family  prMc.  for  tka  gnitificatiofl  of  which 
the  archive*  of  the  i(raat  hoijaea,  itie  AMCVal  panetyrics,  or  the 
imagination  of  the  writer  hkiMeU  >upf)6ed  ui  ample  More  of  doubt- 
ful nntefial.  Pedigree*  wef«  invented.  haagiiHrjr  eotwulshipa  and 
fktitioin  triumph*  inwrtrd,  and  fawtty  Irwiitions  and  family 
Itonour-  «i'rf  |orm  i!1>  incnrjioritol  with  the  history  of  the  M.ite. 

Thing*  were  not  much  better  evM  adiere  the  annaliMs  nrro 
tiesVtnf  with  recent  or  rentempaniy  •vent*.  Here,  indeed,  thi  ir 
matenals  were  naturallv  fuller  and  moeatruitworthy,  and  lea*  room 
mt  left  for  fanciful  decoratioa  and  eapririeut  alteraiiaa  «l  ilw 
hct».  But  thrtr  method*  are  in  the  nuin  unrhancrd.  \MMt  tkff 
fOltlMl  anritteo  thcv  copie<l;  the  Raps  they  supplu-^i.  where  perianal 
tHWlkiice  (ailed,  by  imagination.  Ni>  U-ttrr  pnwf  ol  thi*  can  be 
giwn  than  a  comparison  of  the  annalist'*  version  of  history  with 
that  of  F'olybiii*.     In  the  fourth  and  iiftll  decadi**  of  l.ivv  the 

Rlwo  appear  »ide  by  side,  and  the  contraat  tietwven  ihem  it  striking. 
Hkfhmt,  IvrlmtMC*.  ttvn  itw  M«ter  af  the  *Uin  at  Cy  notcmhalae 
law*  tht  MiMnna  ralie  it  m  Mgh  aa  40,000  (Livv  sx»h.  to), 
another  case  {xrxn.  fi)  Valeriua  Amla»,  the  chief  of  sinner*  in  thi* 
ffepect.  fmert*  a  drciMve  Roman  victory  o\-rr  the  Macedonian*,  in 
Vllich  l>iO0O  of  thi^  htter  were  slain  and  ?700  taken  prisoner,  ,tn 
arMrVWnent  recorded  by  no  other  awthorit>. 

Sudi  ma  the  written  tradition  on  which  Livy  mainly  relied.  We 
tewe  lint  to  tsamisa  (1m  i—iit  fm  wkich  ht  uaed  it.  and  hei«  aw 
anr  nice  at  the  OtilKt  br  Itw  4MaAty  of  deterndnlnc  with  cMictneM 
lll^t  nHhorltie*  ne  ia  leltoiring  at  any  one  ti(ne:  for  of  the  import- 
■■K  of  1m  aitd  armrate  rcferencet  ha  ha«  no  idea,  and  often  (or 
Cmpter*  totsether  he  gives  its  no  due  at  all.  .Mote  often  still  ho 
content*  himself  with  such  vague  phrases  a*  "  tliey  say,"  '  ihr 

Cory  goes,"  "  some  think.'*  or  spcalc*  in  genetal  term*  <A  "  ancient 
ritors  "  or  "  my  authoritic*."  Even  where  be  itvention*  a  writer 
bf  name,  it  i«  frrauentlv  clear  that  the  writer  named  te  not  the  one 
iltmt  lead  he  is  foUowing  at  the  moment,  but  that  ha  it  noticed 
imMentally  a*  differing  trnm  Lite's  guide  (or  the  time  being  on 
■oma  point  "f  detail  (romf^irp  the  rflcrcnrr*  fo  Piso  in  the  fir»t 

decade,  i.  ^S'  ''■  i'^  <S'  *  '"''v  '■•in'K       '-iw  .-xpiii-itiv  ii-iu 

us  whom  f>r  l'"t'*  srU'ttcf)  as  his  rhi,_'(  •jh.tcc  tf  t^.  I'.iliiu's  xxii_  7: 
Polvbiu*  xxxiii  10).  By  a  r.irclul  .in-iKki*.  however,  nf  ihi  M- 
portion*  of  hi*  work  which  admit  of  a  cumpariton  with  the  xcxi 
of  bia  ackwaladlttd  wittiotiiiaa  (#4.  fa«Hllimd  fUdi  dacadw,  see 
It.  Niaaett,  C/ntkrittctaiifan,  Betttn.  1M3).  snd  cliewliere  by  compar- 
big  hi*  \-ersion  with  the  known  fragments  of  the  various  annalui*, 
and  with  what  we  are  told  ol  their  style  and  method  of  treniment,  we 
are  aWe  to  form  .1  gf-neral  idea  of  his  plan  of  pro  t^liiri-.  As  to  the 
tir«.t  dctaJf,  1'  1^  f  "''r  '''V  at:rco<l  (hat  m  thr  tir^t  and  wcrad  books, 
at  any  rate,  he  <o1k>ws  such  older  and  simoler  wnlcrs  a*  Fabiua 
Pic  tor  and  Calptrmiaa  Kae  (tlwoaiyoaca  a^aw  halkm  wtaaa  to 
bv  name),  to  whom,  ao  nr  aa  the  mt  o«w  b  luuafiMift  IMMkr 
Ut!Smt$,V  33)  »«<*M  add  the  poet  Ennios.  With  the  doa*  «l  tbe 
■KWHl  baek  or  the  opening  of  the  thifd  are  come  upon  tbeinkMMaa 
of  me  uae  of  later  authors.  Valerius  Antias'  is  first  Quoted  in  iii  5, 
and  afcn*  of  his  handiwork  ar»-  vi^ibU;  here  and  there  thmughout  1  hr 
ttM  of  the  decade  {v'ti.  36,  ix.  j;,  x.  3,  5).  In  the  fourth  book  thr 
principal  authority  is  apparently  Licinius  Macar.  and  (or  the  period 
lollowi)^  the  sack  oi  Komc  by  the  Gaul*  Q.  ClaiMlitt*  Ouadrigarius. 
ulioan  aiMal*  began  at  tina  point  in  the  huiory.  We  have  bc*ida 
^  t»isg*a aeference  (%ii.  3)  to  tlte antiquarian  Cincius,  and  two  (iv.  23, 
tL  ^Tf*  Q-  ^•■'''1*  Tubero,  one  of  the  last  in  the  list  of  aniuUst*. 
I^mIiik  to  the  third  decade.  Kc  find  ourselve*  at  once  confronted  by 
•  Question  wh»  h  has  been  loas  and  iuUy  diaonaed— tiia  laiatioa 
between  tJw  and  PolyUoa.  PH Utf  W PdI>Mm ■HHatiTaDb 
to  what  extent? 

It'ia  cowceded  oa  all  hand*  that  Livy  in  ihi*  decade  make*  con- 
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MderaUc  use  oi  other  aulluKitie*  than  Pulybia*  (w  g.  Fahiu*  xxii. 
r(Gftllll»lla«i|MirMi.  JS.  46.  47>  axil  3t.«c).  that  lie  onlv  owe 
immiatt  MyMua «bcx.  45).  and  that.  H  he  used  him.  he 
did  so  to  a  much  le«s  extent  than  in  the  (ounh  and  tfth 
decade*,  and  in  a  very  difiereni  manner.  It  is  also  a|n«d  that  we 
c.in  detect  in  Livy's  account  ■>(  thf  Hannihalw  war  two  rli^im  t 
<  li  ;n. nr*.  derivMl  ori^in.>IK  ,  r  hf  nnr  (lum  a  Roman,  the  oth<  r  Ir.  f. 
a  nun-Koman  source.  But  Irom  these  gei>erally  aiccptcf)  pn  miw^ 
two  op|v)»it.-  rorMTlusions  have  lieen  drawn.  On  the  one  h.ind.  it  u 
maintam<-<]  (f.g.  by  Lachmann,  C.  Peter,  H.  Peter,  flttt.  Ram.  KrUi^.) 
th.it  (h.->se  pans  of  Livy's  narrative  which  point  to  a  non-Ronm 
.<.;rt;  iniy  (r.{.  Hannibal  *  movements  prior  to  hi*  invasion  of  Italjr) 
.iro  t.U  i^n  t.y  l  ivy  directly  (mm  Polyblus,  with  occn«<m.il  rc^erenOT 
III  ii-iir-,!-  til  "llxr  wnlcrM,  and  with  the  omisftion  l  is  in  tfie  later 
ilecafff*)  >!  ill  matter*  uninterr «;t im  to  Livv  or  hi»  Ki  min  readfTS. 
anij  thf  a'Jilmon  of  rhetorical  tn  jcht  -  .in  l  r«  iAM.  ,:i.,l  i  .pnuncnts.  It 
is  urged  that  Livy,  who  in  the  fourth  and  htlh  decade*  lisciw*  himself 


him  la  the  tMnI,  tad  tint  lib  Mte  llmiMf  iib  of  Ukk  thTlitiw 
case  i*  f  ullv  accounted  for  by  the  ckner  conntalMcf  ntUatoryaritk 
Rome  and  Roman  affair*,  and  the  cnmpaioAw  MeaHcMe  of  the 

available  Roman  authoritiin,  and,  lastly,  that  the  points  of  agree- 
mint  »  ;h  I'oKI  nii.  rot  only  in  matter  but  in  expre*iion,  tan  only 
be  enpUined  on  the  theory  that  Ltv>'  is  directly  following  the  great 
Creek  hiMorian.  On  the  other  iwiid,  it  b  maiauined  (c«nciatly 
by  Schwefler,  Nitisch,  and  K.  BAttcher)  that  the  extent  and  nataca 
ol  Livy'*  aoreemctit  with  Polybioa  in  thb  part  of  hia  work  paiiB 
rather  to  the  use  by  both  of  a  comaaoo  anginal  authority.  It  ii 
argued  that  Liv)'"*  rnodc  of  ii»inK  his  authorities  i«  toU-r  ilMy  iiniforaii 
.■>o<J  that  hi*  mode  of  U'^ins  rol\liiu',  m  j'lrlirul.ir  1.  lv[\o\fcn  witk 
certainty  frani  the  bter  decade*.  Consafjuently  the  theory  that  be 
used  MyWviB^kMhM  decode  le^uirc*  u*  to  aaainnc  that  in  thia 
one  iMtMco  hoApHtod  atidaiv,  aod  without  sufliaant  leaaon,  from 
raune  of  pracednre.  Moreover,  avaaiBtiwpHMpaviMai 
with  Potybiua  h  most  appaamt,- <~* 


dilctepancies  and  diver(;encics  in  detail,  artd  so  manv  unaoctNintaUa 
omisMons  and  addituiev.  is  n  ndcr  m  inn >nt  i-u  jMi-  that  he  had  tkt 
text  of  Pol^bius  beforu  him.  Hut  all  thcuc  are  made  inti  llisiblt-  if  we 
suppose  Ljvy  to  have  been  here  following  directly  or  ii  'lini  tly  tlx- 
came  original  aoums  that  were  uaed  by  Poiytjtiis.  Tlx-  earliest  of 
thaae  original  sources  sras  prablll|yStbaH|aralfc  whom  may  pnaaifd|i 
be  placed,  for  books  xn.  sdLt  roMoa  nclar.  I1ie  latter  Uary 
certainly  used  directly  (or  some  parts  of  the  decade.  The  former  h« 
almost  as  ci  rt.imly  knew  only  at  second  hand,  the  intermediate 
aHthi>rit\  tw-ins;  prolialily  Caclius  AntilMter.  Tlii«  writer,  who  ron- 
hm^i  liinivK  In  a  history  erf  the  Scconn  l'unicV\'ar.  in  •»  \i-n  liixik*.  i« 
expressly  referred  to  by  livy  elcvea  tintes  in  the  third  decade;  and 
in  mkm  mmmm  vtan  W»  «■■•  ia  «at  mentioned  Livy  coo  bo 
sboawi toawwdiiluaMll hfa (14. adL 5, 49, ^ m, ady, o\.  lotbc 
btter  faix>lBa  of  the  decade  hi*  chief  aiitnonty  la  poasibly  Valerina 
Antiasw 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  d<-cad<->  the  qiir«tinno{  Livy'a authoritico 
pTi-v  nts  rto  ^cat  <jiiticultic«.  .111 .1  thr  >  <>nclusiona  arrived  at  by 
Nusen  in  his  masterly  VmersiukunttH  hate  met  with  oeneni 
accepuaee.  Thcae  tamf  be  ahottiy  atatod  aa  follow*.  In  tbe 
ponton*  of  the  Matncy  whicb  dcol  with  Gneoe  and  the  Eaal« 
Livy  follow*  Polybius,  and  these  portion*  are  eaaily  dirtingtiiababb 
from  the  rest  by  their  superior  cU-arr.i-v(,  accuracy  and  fuloea*.  Oo 
thi'  other  ham',  for  the  history  of  li.»l\  and  western  Europe  he 
f.ilU  ti.ick  or.  Horn, in  .inr'..ili^i«,  e  [pf"  i.i'i,  .  ii  N<-«-ni»,  on  Claudioa 
ij'L.iiIrig.inus  and  Valctiua  Antw* — a  mM  uaiqttMaata  choica  • 
antl  from  them  tad'  ' 
matter  is  cast. 

Livy'*  geaetal  iMtliod  of  Maing  these  authorities  Wta 
not  *uch  as  would  be  deemed  aalisfaclury  in  a  modem 
He  is  indeed  (rre  from  the  groseer  fault's  of  iKliN-rate 
injustice  and  faKilKation,  and  he  resiMs  ihjt  t>  in|>[ jtion 
to  invent,  to  whu  h  "  the  mitKls  of  author*  ate  only  too 
much  irvclined  "  I  xxii.  7).  Nor  i»_he  utKoiistii/us  of  the  rtcccssily  for 
tome  kind  of  criticism.  He  distinguishes  U-t«kfrn  rumour  atxl  the 
Braebe atateaaata of  iccoiptxed  authoritic*  (cf.  sxi.  46,  v.  n,  viUAk 
The  btter  he  leproduced  in  the  main  faithfully,  but  with  a  cenaHl 
aaetciae  of  discretion.  Where  they  disagreed,  he  cillk  attention  (9 
the  (act,  occasionally  pronouncing  in  (avour  of  one  version  rather 
thananothtr  (ii  41.  xxi  46>  lh<iu|th  rifton  on  no .i.leiiu.iic  ground*,  or 
.11  templina  to  reconcile  anJ  c>  [ilain  diM-Tcpj"'  'w.  i;.;oJ  Whirr 
he  detect*  or  *u*pects  the  inaertion  of  labulou*  nutter  he  has  no 


scruple  ia  aaviag:  ao,  Gnaa  «MBMcntiaaa,  tnek  a*  those  m  which 
Vatcriu*  Antiaa  lodulfeOi  M  ewmlly  ticaowioca,  and  with  eoual 
plainne*s  of  speech  he  Condemn*  the  family  vanity  which  had  ao 
conatantly  corrupted  and  distonod  the  truth.  "  I  *uppo*e."  lie  aay* 
(viii.  40),  "  that  the  record  arvd  memorial  of  these  matters  hath  been 
depraved  and  corrupted  by  xUcfv  funei  il  ii.iiicii%  of  iiraikcs,  .  . 
while  every  house  and  family  drawcth  to  it  the  honour  and  rmowo  of 
paUe  amieita,  aanial  bate  and  dignitica  by  any  untrath  «■<  Ifr  m 
ilbecaloiintUe.**  ThebnMbryduncteref tkeearllMl MdBbw 
he  (ranklv  admit*.  "  Sticli  tmag*  as  are  reported  cither  before  or  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  aiaie  beautiful  aod  set  out  with  poeu 
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MIIMHIIIi  ot  Rome  by  the  GauU  {yyo  B.C.)  he  write*  th^i  it 
obtcurr  "tmih  in  r-  jjjrrl  of  exi  rwlinu  antiquity,  aml-al-*)  lor  lh.it 
in  th..>.'  till      Mi  ll-  very  (rw  wtiluiK*  and  nM>num«-nt».  the 

only  (atthlul  Micjiu^rd  and  triie  remctnbranccri  o(  deeds  pau;  and. 


blMM^  titetaoevcr  WW  rcgMtcrad  in  tht  oamawnuriM  of  Uw  ptieM 
■M  hi  atkcr  polbUc  or  ptivace  ncotd*.  the  nmt  for  the  bmm  put, 
when  the  city  was  burned,  pefkhed  withaL"  Further  than  this, 
however.  Livy's  criiiciaa^  doea  aot  m.  Where  hi*  wriiicn  auihorities 
arc  not  palpably  inconsisleat  with  each  other  or  with  proUibiliiy 
he  accept)  aiuj  tr.in'*;rib«»  their  recoiil  wiilujui  .i:iy  (urOur  iivjiiiry, 
Nordoet  he  cv-er  attcoipt  to  get  behind  this  record  in  order  to  discover 
the  orisinal  evidence  on  wliich  it  re»ted.  Uia  •OKfttanoe  in  uy 
panjctilar  ca«  of  the  veraion  given  by  an  mmalin  hy  no  ■eat 


nmKm  IkM  he  haa  by  caidiil  inquicy  aatiafied  MnMeW  of  its  truth. 
AcHW  iMat  it  only  pmnppoaca  a  eompanaoa  with  other  veniona. 

eqiMHy  second-hand,  but  either  less  generally  accepted  or  IcM  in 
haritiDny  with  his  own  vie»»  th<'  vlfii.it  i.m ;  and  in  nuny  cases  the 
tcnttofu  he  give*  for  his  prvtcrencc  o(  one  account  over  another  arc 
entincntly  unacientific.  Livy's  hiatoiy,  then,  itata  on  no  foundation 
of  orifinal  reaearch  or  even  of  careful  veriiicatlan.  It  b  a  compila- 
tion, and  even  as  such  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  we  cannot 
credit  Livy  with  havinz  made  such  a  preliminary  survey  of  his 
Buthoritir*  a«  would  m.iblo  him  to  determine  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  (use  tticir  v.irmui  narratives  into  a  consistent  whole. 
It  i«  lU-  ir.  on  the  contrary,  tlut  his  circle  of  authorities  (or  any  one 
dcv.idc  V.  li  .1  '  imparatively  small  <>nc.  that  of  theie  be  scWted  one, 
and  transcribed  him  with  the  necessary  cmbcllishrocnts  and  othv 

ttaMdiiMliDa■  Mta  iaMlliA  by  tMiiotis  teaaona  to  drop  bim. 
— ,  wittnt  f  fulBp.  turn  tip  — atby,  whom  he  follows  in  the 
ame  wny.  The  leault  is  a  curtoua  moaaic,  in  which  piece*  of  aii 
oolonra  and  date*  are  found  side  by  side,  and  in  which  even  the  great 
artistic  sli^  diapbyed  throughout  fails  to  conceal  the  lack  of  internal 
unity.  Thus  many  of  Livy*  incon«a».tiiu itj.  an-  dui-  ti>  his  having 
pieced  togethar  two  veraiooa.  each  o<  which 
•cctmntoitlM 


:ho<  which  jave  ajiiftcrently  coloured 

oleM%  dMwn  ttet  «Ma  blAi^^  £!SfSSSati  the 

fe^pl  pwcuedlnn  asainat  tba  eklcr  Afncaniu  in  book  nxvtH. ;  and 
hlllHatary  of  ine  int  aactision.  aa  he  tells  it,  the  oUcr  version  which 


tolhtauryof 

represf  ntrd  it  as  due  to  political  and  the  later  which  explained  it  by 
econoiriK.ii  k;rii  vance*  arc  lound  side  by  side.  Similarly  a  change 
front  one  authority  to  another  lead*  hira  not  unfrequcntly  to  copy 
from  the  latter  st.itennettts  inconaistcst  with  those  he  took  from  tne 
,  to 


I  foTKct  what  he  baa  peeeioualy  mM,  or  to  treat  a*  known 
ikk  IM  aat  been  Baeationed  before  (cf.  iL  i,  nahh  t, 
'  I  lmtr«dmc$i0m,  p.  37).   In  other  case*  wbna  tba 

aame  event  ha*  been  placed  l^y  dtifereat  annaliitt  in  difTcrent  years, 
or  where  their  ver*ion»  (A  it  varied,  it  re.i^ip-.ir,  in  I. ivy  a*  two 
event*,  rhui  the  fourcainp-ii^iisagaini* the  Volin  i  (li.  17  so).)  are.  as 
Sch  *.'^;l<  r  |,A' (.'.  i.  i.i)  nwhily  says,  simply  variations  of  oitc  sint;U> 
eicpcdition.  Other  instances  of  such  "  tioubiettes  "  are  the  two 
sini^  cnabnta  dcacribod  in  xxiii.  46  and  xxv.  18,  and  the  two 
battlea  tt  Baaoda  in  Spain  (xxvti.  18  and  xxviiL  13).  Without 
doubt,  too,  much  of  the  chronoilogical  confusion  observable  throueh- 
out  Livy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  follows  now  one  nnw  another 
authority,  hredless  of  their  differences  on  this  head.  Thus  he 
vacillit'-.  Lwtwix-n  thi-  C'atonian  and  Varronian  r«kuning  of  the 
sr*  of  the  city,  and  between  the  ctuonolofies  of  Polybius  and  the 


year*  o 
Raman 


To  thcae  delaeta  In  Ma  metbod  nnat  be  added  the  (act  that  he 
doe*  not  atwnvs  succeed  even  in  acctirately  neprodnciiw  the  authority 
he  is  for  the  time  folk>wing.  In  the  case  of  Polybius.  lor  instance,  he 
allows  himself  threat  frcetjom  in  omitting  wriuit  strikes  him  as  ir- 
relevant ,  or  t.Ml;  uv,  or  uninteresting  to  hi»  Ronrun  readers,  a  process 
In  wbkh  much  valuable  matter  disappear*.  In  other  casea  his  desire 
to  give  a  vividness  and  point  to  Miac  he  tionbtWaa  consid*rad  the 
mner  baM  and  dry  style  of  FV>lyfefa8  leada  Mm  into  abanrdltiee  and 
ioaccucBciea.  Thus  by  the  tieaty  with  Antiochas  (188  it  was 
provided  that  the  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor  "  shall  settle 
their  matnal  diffcrrnce^  by  arliitration,"  and  so  far  Liry  correctly 
ttanaerlbe*  Pol-, '  iu-.  but  he  .idds  with  a  rhetorical  ftoimA,  "  or,  if 
both  parties  prefer  it,  by  war  "  (xxxviii.  38).  Elsewhere  his  blunders 
an-  a|j(iarrntly  due  to  haste,  or  ignorance  or  sheer  can  li -(.mic- ; 
thus,  for  instance,  when  Polybius  speaks  of  the  Aatolian*  assembling 
at  their  capital  Thermon,  Uvy  fncxiti.  35)  not  Mhr  wilnUlIM 
Tbermopylae  bat  gratuitoady  itilorm*  hi*  ivadan  tait  haat  ^ 
Pylaean  oaaemhlte*  were  held.  Thanks  partly  to  carelcssoesa,  partly 
to  mistranslation,  he  makes  sad  havoc  (xxxv.  5  tea.)  of  Polybius* 
arrount  of  the  battle  of  CytMMcephalao.  Finmly,  livy  auum  be 
alt  '  her  ,t<-qiiitied  on  the  charge  of  lamiiglnnMliiMnMiHU 
Polybius  in  the  interesta  of  Rome. 

Slylt.-'Senout  as  theae  defects  fat  Uv/i  tnethod  ^fMV  V  viewed 
hi  the  Ueht  of  modem  criticism,  it  i*  orafanble  that  thef  wen  easily 
nardcmed.  if  indeed  they  were  etcf  aiacovered,  by  hta  cositempor- 
■flea.  For  it  was  on  the  artistic  rather  than  on  tne  critical  aide  of 
history  that  stress  was  almoit  univer%allv  laid  in  .intiquitv.  and  the 
thing  that  above  atl  others  was  <-\p<-<-i<-d  frnni  thi  K.  1  rl.ni  ■*  1  n  it 
ao  much  a  scientific  Investigation  ami  accurate  exposition  of  ih'- 
tnith,  at  it*  skilful  presentation  in  such  a  form  as  would  r!  irm  .in  i 
hitertflt  the  reader.  Tried  by  this  standard,  Livy  deservedly  won 
mdtaMaphnafaitte  wyfintfMk.  AaiaiswFWhowimdaahfa 


Pai.ivinity.  .ind  the  em(i*ror  Taligula  denounced  him  as  verbose,  but 
with  t  hcse  cKi  I  fit  ions  t  he  opinion  of  antiquity  was  unanimous  in  pro- 
n<mn>  him  a  miwuinmatc  liietary  workman.  The  classical  puiily 
ol  his  style,  the  eluqucme  of  his  speeches,  the  skill  with  whtch  be 
tkpiclad  tba  play  td  •motion,  and  bia  maatcify  portraiture  of  (iom 
men,  art  aM  ia  Itira  warmly  conuMntlad.  and  w  our  own  day  tnt 
question  if  any  ancient  historian  i*  either  more  readable  or  roorC 
widdy  read.  It  is  true  that  for  us  hi*  artistic  treatment  of  his- 
tory' IS  not  without  it*  drawbacks.  The  more  trained  historical 
s>'iiM'  o(  modem  time*  i*  continually  shtxked  by  the  ol.i,  mius  ur.trLt  h 
ol  his  coloMring,  tapccially  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  by  the 
palnabte  liweMMy  (>f  nwny  of  the  spaodwa,  aad  by  thnai  ~ 

whack  he  enuts  ovary  thing,  hotwevcr  impoftaot,  wUch  m 

 u.  J  a.^  -j^  ^  ^1,  ,1,.  #„ 

01  a^Nt  wvntay 


But  In  apte  of  all  thia  we  are  (otnd  to  ac- 
e  iitaypert  . 

no  superioe  in  antiquity:  for.  inferior  as  he  is  to 


pa  call "  narratit,-e 


weary  hi*  rendcra. 
kiwwled^  that,  aa  a  1 

history,'  he  has  no  i 

Thucydtdw.  tn  r./Klmj^,  .iml  even  lo  T.iiilui.  in  phiktsophic  pewer 
arHi  breadth  of  view,  he  is  at  least  their  equal  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  tell*  hi*  (tory.  He  i*  indeed  the  prince  of  chronicler*,  and  in  thi* 
respect  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  even  with  Herodotus  (Oulnttlian. 
a.  I.  101 ).  Nor  i*  anything  ii>ore  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which 
Livy'*  fine  taste  and  tense  of  proportion,  hit  true  poetic  feeling  and 
genuine  enthusiasm,  saMtl  him  from  the  besetting  laultsof  tlie  mode 
of  treatment  which  he  ad  i(it(-d.  1  he  ni<i--c  supx-rficial  CompariMA 
of  his  account  of  the  carhe-t  day-  of  Rome  with  that  given  by 
Dionysiu>  shows  frcra  wh.it  di7>th»  of  te<lii>usne»»  he  tta>  in  »  rv,»^ 
by  these  qualitiea.  Instead  ol  the  wearisome  prolixity  and  the  mi*- 
placed  pedantry  which  make  the  kcter  ainoat  unrcaiiablB,  wc  fad 
the  old  tales  bftefly  and  simply  told.  Ilifir  primitiva  bcouty  ia  not 
marred  by  any  attempt  to  loifve  then  into  an  historical  motiM.  or 
dia«uised  beneath  an  accumnhtkM  of  the  insipid  inventions  of  later 
times.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  treated  as  mere  talcs  for 
children,  for  l.ny  never  (orv-els  the  di>;iiity  that  bcUing*  to  tbcm  a. 
the  prelude  to  the  great  epic  of  Komc,  and  at  coascciatcd  by  t  he  faith 
of  Mnoratiooft  Mhaoo  •>  o««a  itnmaer  piMf  of  the  Hdll  whidi 
enabled  Uvy  toawald  daiytrs  which  were  fatal  «i>  weaker  men  is  to 
be  found  ia  bia  apeachea.  We  cannot  indeed  regard  them,«ithtbe 
ancients,  as  the  best  part  of  his  history.  ii>r  the  majority 
of  them  are  obviously  unhistorical,  and  nearly  all  savour 
somewhat  too  much  i>f  the  rhetorical  schooli  to  hn  (leifeelly  Apt  \  able 
to  modera  taste.  To  .•iipn-ciate  them  we  mutt  take  them  lor  what 
they  are,  piece*  of  dcv  lamaiiun,  intended  either  to  enliven  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  to  place  \  ividly  bdoee  the  render  the  feeling*  and 
ainu  of  the  chief  actors,  or  more  frequently  still  to  enforce  soM 
lesson  which  the  author  himself  has  at  heart.  The  subctanre,  ao 
doubt,  of  m.iny  of  them  Lis^  took  from  his  authorities,  but  their  form 
is  hii  own.  and.  in  throwing  ie.to  tlu  in  all  his  own  eK»|uet'i  <  and 
enthusiasm,  he  not  only  acteil  in  conformity  with  the  csiabli^Scd 
traditions  of  bis  art,  but  found  a  welcome  outlet  for  feelings  and  1  lej. 
which  the  fall  of  the  republic  had  deprived  of  all  other  means  U 
eapraaaion.  To  ua,  thtwtoro,  thay  M*  wahMblo  Mt  mK  lor  thrfr 
ewquence,  but  stiH  man  m  givhif  w  Mr  chmmi  iMipit  bio  Uv/a 
own  sentiments,  hi*  lofty  sense  of  the  greattwss  of  Rome,  hia  apprecia- 
tion of  Roman  courage  and  firmness,  and  hit  revereiue  frw  the  simple 
virtues  of  older  timei.  Hut,  freely  at  l-is'>'  usss  this  pris'ilege  of 
IxeehmaUing.  his  correct  taste  keeps  his  rlietcnc  within  reasonatJc 


limits.  With  a  very  few  eaceptions  the  spccche*  are  dignified  in  tone, 
fuU  of  lifoaad  hayo  at  jgwt  ajjfiiitli  pwtajg^r.^yhij^af  wA 
loconarooiia  aad  laiiowidahMwdklcaatthafpatgli  wuch  Didiiyafaia 


igrooiiai     ,  

piK*  into  dte  moMth  of  Romtihtit  after  the  rapoa  the  Sabine  women, 
there  are  no  inatancca  in  Livy. 

Diit,  if  our  catimate  of  the  merits  of  hit  speeches  ts  moderated  by 
doul  as  to  his  right  to  intriHliiee  them  at  all.  no  such  Kruplrt 
interfere  with  our  admitation  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  drawn 
thepoftraitaof thematmenwhofigurelahianatea.  Wemay indeed 
doubt  whether  in  all  case*  they  are  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
impartially,  hot  of  their  life-like  vigour  and  cleamess  there  ran  te 
no  question.  Wtfa  Livy  this  portrait-painting  was  a  labour  of  love. 
"  To  all  great  men."  s.u  s  Senr^a.  "  be  gave  their  due  iinsrtidginfly," 
but  he  is  at  hM  In -.t  in  di  .dipx  with  thoM^  who.  Iilc  ij.  Fabiwa 
Maximus.  "  the  Delayer,"  were  in  his  eyes  the  mo^t  jxrfect  tyf>e4of 
the  true  Roman. 

The  general  effect  of  Livy'*  narrative  is  no  doubt  a  little  spoilt  by 
the  ■wkamid  amagHMnts  adoptad  fram  hia  aMhatWa^  »hkl) 
obUra  bim  to  gnmp  the  ewaata  by  yean,  and  than  to  diataib  tfc«r 
natural  rdatitma  aad  ctwrtlatilty.  m  the  leauh  hi*  history  ha*  the 
appearance  of  bring  radier  a  aenea  of  brilliant  pictures  loosely  strung 
tngrther  than  a  coherent  narrative.  But  it  is  imprxtsible  not  to 
admire  the  copious  variety  of  thought  and  language,  and  the  rveni 


evenly 

pcrioda 


flowing  style  which  carried  him  safely  through  the  dreariest  . 
of  hit  liislory;  and  still  more  remarimbte  is  the  dramatic  MMrh* 
display*  when  some  great  criaia  or  thrilling  e^iode  attra  aia  Noa4t 
such  aa  the  sack  of  Rome  by  tbaGMlit  iht  hme  by  tbe  Mctautaa 

and  the  death  of  Haadrubaf. 

I  n  style  and  Unguage  Livy  re  pre  sent*  tbe  best  period  of  Latin  prose 

writing.  He  has  passed  far  beyond  the  bald  and  meagre  diction  of 
th.-  early  chronirler*.  In  hit  hands  f,it!n  acquired  a  flexibility  and  a 
riehness  of  N-ocabulary  unknown  to  ii  t.i  fore.  If  he  writes  with  leas 
finish  and  a  lea*  perfect  rhythm  than  his  favourite  model  Cicero,  he 
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to  th«  wibjteMMWw.  It  b  true  that  here  and  thct*  the  **  mamy 
richne«s  "  of  bia  tlyle  become*  vefbo*i(y.  and  that  be  occaaion- 
ally  drjHt  too  frn-ly  on  hi*  inexhaustible  store  of  e|Mthet*, 
inel,i(jhor\  anil  turn*  of  tpecch;  but  ihe^  fault*,  which  did  not 
rtcapc  the  ccn5iir<.-  even  of  friendly  critic*  like  Quintilian,  arc  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  extant  parts  of  hi*  work.  From  the  tendency 
to  iiae  a  poetic  diction  in  pro*e,  which  wa*  to  conapicuoM*  a  fault  in 
the  wrilen  oi  the  ailvcr  a|e.  Livy  ia  mm  wholly  free.  In  hi*  earlier 
booka  cepeciaOy  then  are  numeroiM  phiaace  and  (enteiKe*  which 
have  an  uniiii*takably  poetic  rine.  recallinc  aometinics  Eaniu*  and 
■UK  often  hi*  contemporary  Viicil.  But  in  Livy  Ihia  poetic  element 
ii  kept  within  bound*,  and  aerve*  only  to  give  warmth  and  vividneaa 
to  the  lurrative.  Similarly,  though  the  inllucnce  of  rhetoric  upon 
hi*  language,  a*  well  aa  u|«on'  hi*  general  treatment,  i*  clearly  per- 
MlMik  he  haa  not  the  ptrmtmkm  af  ■writiiwiii  paradox  and 
tut/mm  «m«d-painting  whicb  offcnda  oa  ia  TMitiiai  and.  in  loite 
«  Mw  VoHtka  richness  of  ht*  colouring,  and  the  cofMm  flow  of  his 


lizard!)  that  recrnt  rrprcscntallvc?  of  the  two  great  grotqMI 
to  nu  into  each  other.  Such  critical  chaiaclcrs  ut>— 


LbnU 


J  he  ia  on  the  whole  wonderfully  natural  and 
Th««e  merits,  not  leu  than  the  high  tone  and  eaay  grace  of  his 
narrative  and  the  el-xgurm  e  of  hi*  tpeeche*,  gave  Livy  a  hold  on 
Roman  reader*  such  a*  onlv  Cicero  and  Virgil  besides  him  ever  ob- 
laincil.  Hi*  history  formea  the  groundwonc  of  nearly  all  that  was 
•fiarwafd*  writtea  on  the  *ubject.  Plutarch,  writers  oa  rhetoric  like 
(ha  rider  Seneca.  morsliM*  like  Valerius  Maximu*.  went  to  Livy  for 
ihtir  ateck  cx.implcs.  Floni*  acul  Eutroput*  abridged  him:  Oro*ius 
anncted  from  htm  his  proof*  «(  the  iMhil  bUndwi  of  llw  MM 

■arid;  and  ir'.  .  very  ytAuM^  Uvy  «M  Ini^  flgttMiriHl  M  •  MM^ 

book  for  (he  Roman  youth. 

TtxI. — The  received  text  of  the  extunt  thirty-five  book*  of  Livy  i* 
taken  from  diflcrent  source*,  and  no  one  of  our  MbS.  contain*  tbcm 
all.  The  MSS.  of  the  (trai  decade,  sotae  thktjr  ia  auaibcr,  arc  with 
one  exception  derived,  mora  or  lea*  directly,  limn  a  tingle  aechetyoe, 
viz.,  the  recension  made  in  the  4th  century  by  the  two  Nicomachi, 
Flavianu*  and  Dexter,  and  by  Victorianu*.  This  is  proved  in  the  case 
of  the  older  MSS.  by  written  subscriptions  to  that  effect,  and  in  the 
case  ol  tlir  rot  !■>  ind  rtLiI  rviil<  nf< .  Of  .ill  the^j-  drsct  ndants of  the 
Nicomachean  recension,  the  oldest  i*  the  Codex  i'ariMnusof  the  loth 
yotuiy,  aM  iha ht  the  Cadm  MwKbwm or  Floren 1 1 nu«  o(jh*tith. 
iw  ladnaadMt  whit  attacfaaa  la  tha  aaeieM  palimp*e*t  «f  VMaa. 
of  eihin  iJw  first  complete  account  wa* 

hem  Akad.  d<r  Win*%$dufitn  (i86».  It 
contain*  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  frag:mentsof  the  sixth  book,  and, 
according  to  MommM-n,  who^  conclusions  arc  arccptol  l>y  Madvig 

i£incRd.  Litianae,  2nd  ed.,  1877,  p.  37),  it  i*  derived,  not  from  the 
iicomachean  recension,  but  froman  older  a  rcfaervpe  commoa  to  both. 

For  the  third  decade  our  chief  authority  i*  tne  Codex  Putcaaus, 
en  uncial  MS.  of  the  sth  centufy,  now  at  Paris.  For  the  fourth  we 
hav^  two  leaditig  MSS. — Codex  BambetgensU.  nth  century,  and  the 
slightly  older  Codex  Moguntinus,  now  lost  and  onlv  known  thrinish 
the  Mamz  edition  of  15115-1^19.  What  n  ii-.un.  ii(  tlir  fifiS  il.r  irir 
depends  on  the  Sth  century  1  anrishamensis  or  Vindolwneni-is  from 
the  mor\^»tery  ol  Lorsch.  niiii-i!  .it  Basel  in  153'- 

A  bibliography  of  the  van  ms  editions  of  Livy,  or  of  all  that  has 
bcca  wiiiteo  tipM  him,  cannot  be  attempted  um.  The  following 
nay  be  coMuhcd  for  purm>ws  of  reference;  W.  Engelmann,  Scrip- 
t»n$  Latini  (Sth  ed.,  by  E.  Prcu*s.  i8Aj):J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Biili»- 
fapkual  Out  to  Lalim  LtUtaturt  (1875):  Tcuffd-Schwabe,  UiUty 
»j  K»man  Lurrature  (Eng.  trans.),  256,  357;  M.  Schanz,  OcicibsciU* 
irr  Tdmixktn  Ltltfniiur  li.  1  (2nd  cd.,  1899).  The  best  edition*  of 
Ibe  coajplctc  text  are  those  of  W.  Wcisscnbom  (18^8-1862,  contain- 
hvIM  wiradactory  essay  on  Livy'*  life  and  writings;  new  edition 
"   8.  M0£r.  190a).  and  J.  N.  Madvig  and  J,  L.  Ussim  (1863- 

IIZARD  (Lat.  lacerta^),  a  name  orifrinany  referred  only  to 
the  sinall  European  species  of  four-legged  reptiles,  but  now 
applied  to  a  whole  order  {Lmcrtui  i),  which  is  represented  by 
IMimerous  species  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Lizartb 
«r«  reptiles  which  have  a  transverse  extenial  anal  opening  (instead 

«  towgitudinal  slit  as  in  Crooodiliaas  and  toetoiics)  and  which 
Mvt  the  Hght  aod  left  halvcacl  the  awndiUcs  cnnectcd  by  k 
■Mtualasrvplfirfik  TheMjeiflitmdiMlatBUedCrom  snakes 
^  the  poaaeMtos  of  rao  pdn  «f  Ilniba»  of  citcnwl  ear-openings 

•nd  movable  eyelids,  but  since  in  not  a  few  of  the  burrowing, 
nake-shaped  lizards  these  characters  give  way  entirely,  it  is 
WcH-aifh  impossible  to  find  a  diagnosis  which  should  be  absolutely 
•olficient  for  the  distinction  between  lizards  and  snakes.  In 
Wch  doubtful  cases  a  number  of  characters  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  and,  while  each  of  these  may  fail  whea  taken  singly,  their 
combinatim  decidea  the  question.  It  is  ccrllfa  that  the  snakes 
<»ve  been  evolved  M  •  nwdiHtad  braadi  fMim  ■emtLacertilhui 
*|ock,  and  tkit  both "ottfen"  are  Ititimatehr  lelttcd,  but  ft  b 
Winilicant  that  it  is  only  throiich  the  degraded  members  of  the 
'  For  the  etymology  of  (hi*  srord,  ace  Cbocomls. 


Ear-oaealng 
Eyelida 
Tongue.  . 

Teeth  ,  , 


a  pairs,  I  or  O. 

Usually  present. 
Mostly  movable. 
Often  not  retractile. 

PkuTD-  or  acradont, 

not  aochylmedi 
Mostly  firmly  anilad 

5:ituratly. 
Mi.--ilv  |>ti  lent. 
J^Iosily  with  bony 
■  arches  across  the 

temporal  region. 
(>\(cfH]erms  common. 


o  or  vestigial  hihd> 
limbs. 

Always  absent. 
No  rtii  :a  jt  ill-  lujs. 
Alwa\a   fjihd  and  re- 

tr.i(  (lie  into  itself. 
Acrodcmt,  ancbylosed. 


Mev^e^with 


No  bony  arches. 

No  ostcixlrrm!. 


The  linnb  and  snakes  aic  the  two  dominant  reptilian  ordcn 
which  are  still  on  the  increaie  in  apcdet,  though  certainly  not 
siie.  Aa  a  modnate  eettmate,  Ihe  awnbcr  of  recent  ipedca 
ofBaaidaiaaboMSToek  Aaagwwythayate  reemngiiBtMi  Iheto 
aatthem  Mnk  gjniiMhlBg  ^tef  ihn  aamMMtlylraiiin 
aahialt)  wMIe  Ii  (he  Mrthern  henll^lllele  the  ioMbfiB  pohit  e( 
Patagonia  forms  the  farthest  limit.  As  wc  approach  the  troplcii 
the  variety  of  forms  and  the  number  of  individuals  incrcaaet 
the  most  spccialiced  and  developed  forms,  and  also  the  most 
dcgra'led.  being  found  in  the  tropics.  In  the  temperate  regions 
thi  y  hibcrii  itc.  Tfic  majority  live  on  broken  ground,  wiih  or 
without  much  vcgtlalioni  many  are  arboreal  and  many  arc  irtie 
desert  animals,  while  a  few  are  ntoce  or  leas  aquatic;  one,  the 
leguan  of  the  Galapagos,  A mblyrkynekus,  even  enters  the  sea. 
Some,  Sice  the  majority  of  the  geckoe,  are  nocturnal.  In 
adapuuias  to  thcM  viiiaA  MimmUnga  they  eshibU  peat 


adapt  at  wo  to  thcae  van 
vaiMj  fa  dhapik  riM  aad  I 


are  icetifcted  to  the  rithi,  Maiha,  taB  or  tongue.  Most  ttanii 
live  on  animal  food,  varying  from  tiny  insects  and  worms  to 
lizards,  snakes,  birds  aiid  tr..imm;iU.  while  uthL-rs  prefer  n  :r.;\>  1 
or  an  entirely  vegetable  diet.  Accordingly,  the  teeth  and  the 
whole  digestive  tract  are  modified.  But  swiftness,  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  climbing,  running  and  digging,  the  mechanism  of 
the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  (hence  modifualiorisof  the 
cranial  arches)  stand  also  in  correlation  with  the  kind  of  food  and 
with  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  procured.  Genenllx  the  teeth 
are  conkal  or  pointed,  more  rarely  blunt,  grooved  or  serrated. 
Tbey  are  inserted  either  on  the  inner  side  of  the  margin  of  the 
jaws  {fUurtionta)  or  onUbcedyset  Ihthanei  jwiutm^).  Xh» 
tongue  is  generally  beaet  wmi  moR  flrini  lealjr  mf  Wmitf 
papillae  and  has  always  a  wcll-inerked  posterior  margin,  while 
the  anterior  portion  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  retractile 
into  the  posterior  part. 

In  many  lizards  the  muscles  of  the  se-gmctits  of  the  tail  are  so 
loosely  tonnected  and  the  vertebrae  are  so  weak  that  the  tail 
easily  breaks  off.  The  severed  part  retains  its  muscular  irrita- 
bility for  a  short  time,  wriggling  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature. 
A  lizard  thus  mutilated  does  not  econ  to  ha-niich  aflecttd,  and 
the  lost  part  is  slowly  reproduced.  TUshMlCf  ll<t«d«ntt|» 
to  thoee  llxards  which  lack  other  ommis «f  Mcipt  when  (Mnmad 
by  son*  other  aniaial,  lAiA  ii  Ntbiad  iMi  c^niiag  tfe 
detached  member. 

The  motions  of  ntost  Hxards  ere  eieetited  wflh  greet  tal  Ml 
enduring  rapidity.  With  the  exception  of  the  rh.imeleOH(  IB 
drag  their  bo<ly  over  the  ground,  the  limbs  bcinR  wide  apart, 
turned  outwards  and  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  generally 
weak.  But  the  limbs  show  with  regard  to  development  great* 
variation,  and  an  uninterrupted  transition  from  the  most  perfect 
condition  of  two  pairs  with  five  separate  clawed  toes  to  their 
total  disappearaiKe;  yet  even  limblcsa  Utards  retain  bony 
vcstigea  htweath  the  skin.  The  wHeae  «!  theee  Mahlw  Hnrda 
are  ahnlhr  to  tbeee  ef  uakm,  nUdi  thqr  raemUe  iMr 
elongate  body. 

The  eggs  are  elliptical  In  shape,  b<^  poks  being  eqtial,  and 
are  covered  with  a  shell  which  m.ny  be  thin  and  leathery  or  hard 
and  calcareous.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  it  small  in  comparison 
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LIZARD 


«rllh  Other  njiiil.  5,  rarely  rxrccdini;  a  <corc,  and  tome  like  tlw 
anolids  and  the  geckos  deposit  only  one  or  two.  The  parents 
leavi;  the  eggs  to  hatch  where  they  are  depoMicd,  in  sand  or  in 
mould.  Many  lisanit, however,  retain  the  eggs  in  the  oviducts 
until  the  cmbqpo  b  fully  developed;  these  species  then  bring 
foitilUiriiiC  yoHOf  ud  are  aJM  «H»>vivfpinMi»  by  poriits. 
Sim  liNdi  poaen  a  coiuid«nM»  uwn*  of  inlditaa^ 
phv  «ltk  cwb  ochtr,  btoont  -mr  <MMk  ^  daUbmidy 
aecordiiigtocbcwBituioet,  A««MihtlttlsaaiddiaiMl  Vmns 
arc  as  bright  as  the  Agamas  are  dull.  Many  have  the  power  of 
changing  colour,  a  faculty  which  they  ahare  only  with  various 
frngs,  loads  and  fishes.  Li:uirds  tn  Mt  tT^mmtj,  vitktbc 
»inglc  exception  of  HeJoderma. 

The  Lacenilia,  or  lizards  in  the  wider  aenie,  fall  aaaiiy  into  three 
natural  croup*:  geckos  (q.v.),  chameleons^ dfjt.)  and  Htafda. 

I.  Suborder,  Geckosbs,  Plcuro<iont  lijiards  with  wptl-dovrlopH 
ImlM;  without  toni[x)ral  bony  arches;  pirttthonicic  ribs  united 
across  the  alidomen.  Tongue,  thick  and  broad,  slightly  nicked 
anteriorly.  Wuh  few  exceptions  tbcy  have  ainphicoelous  vertebrae, 
the  parietal  bones  remain  separate  and  they  ha\x-  no  eyelids,  with 
very  few  excepthms. 

1.  Family,  CeckmMa*. — AmpUcadoua;  parieub  aapante; 
davfclesdiUted  and  with  a  pcrfonitiB»iiBM'  thu  tmuai  lldi  Ooano- 
ppBtan.  although  mainly  tropical,  irflh  about  ^Ndaa  (kc 
Cecko). 

iNcirly  all  gecko?,  arc  niuturnjl  atvl  thi-  i..:;iract»  into  a 

vertical  slit,  cxn-pt  in  .\  fi  w  diuraal  kin<l-,  e  r,.  /'.i r.' - :i  li  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Lytodactylui  o(  AImi.i.  .Attwouiurt.i  of 
Bonwo  and  Austmlu.  aod  PUnofut  cA  South  Africa,  have  upper 
and  lovar  movable  ayrlirta  Whilst  the  slun  it  mostly  soft  on  the 
baa,  with  little  grander  ttdiercles,  scales  (except  on  the  belly)  are 
abaent,  but  they  are  present  in  Homopkolis,  in  Geckolcpis  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  most  fully  developed  in  Ttralouincus  uincui.  Thi« 
peculiar  little  inhabitant  of  the  steppes  and  desert  regions  of 
Turkestan  and  I'ervia,  by  rubbing  the  Unhrir.it;n,^  upnn  each 

other,  produccH  a  shrill  criclcct-lixc  noiK,  whilst  bitting  at  night  in 
(rant  M  ita  hole  in  the  gronnd.  Furthermore  it  is  so  tbuwiuahly 
adapted  to  mnning  upon  the  desert  sand  that  Its  digits  ai««eMH  of 
adhesive  lamellae.  The  same  beautiful  nd.tpiaiion  to  the  wrroand- 
ings  exists  also  in  PUnepus  (with  fr'.nv;<.-<!  n--  )  .ukI  Sitnedottyitii, 
which  arc  likcwiv  dr-scrlicolou-..  Atturor.yx  (  f  .Madagascar  and 
Seychelles  has  cat-like  retractile  tliws  A' j:,/.'i>;:ji  cVjani  of  New 
Zealand  is  said  to  be  viviparous;  the  othcm  lay  but  om-  rather  large 
egg  at  a  time.  Many  species  have  a  feeble  voice  which  resembles  a 
repeated  click  of  the  tongue,  and  their  name  "  gecko  "  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Indian  imitation  of  the  sound. 

2.  Family,  VnpiaHdat. — Amphicoelous;  parietah  separate;  but 
the  najul  bones  are  fused  together,  and  tbelclavicles  are  not  dilated. 
Genus  i'rof>lal*s,  with  a  few  species,  e.t.  U./imbriatui  in  Madauavar. 

J.  Family,  EabUbharidat. — IVocoelous;  parictals  unitetl;  <yc- 
liJ?  functional;  clavicles  expanded  as  in  the  trur  g<'rl:i)-.  v. h  \\,-y 
resemble  in  other  respects.  The  few  genera  and  specii.-s  arc  un- 
tmkmUlBf  «  baHfiigi  neous  assembly,  an  hiAattd  by  their  vrrv' 
•eMtmdmrfbllHon,  bol  thev  all  agree  hi  tMrdacidci&y  handsome 
oolottr  pattern,  bands  of  dark  brown  to  maraoa  upon  a  light  ground. 
EtMef^ris,  with  one  species  each  in  Panama,  Mexico,  Texas  atvd 
California;  two  in  India.  CoUvnyx  tiffany  in  fore»ls  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico.   Pstiodactytus  in  West  Africa. 

It.  Suborder,  Chamaeleontbs.  Acrodont.  Uki  World  lizards, 
with  laterally  compressed  body, piebensile  tail  and  well  develaped 
linbs  with  the  digits  arranged  m  ooposing,  grasping  bundles  of  two 
and  three  respectively.  The  chameleons  (q-i.)  have  many  structural 
peeuliariiies. 

in.  Suborder,  Lacertab.  Procodous  vertebrae:  ventral  por- 
tions of  the  cUvnle»  not  dilated;  pariet.tl  bones  fused  intoone. 

The  general  appearance  is  too  misleading  for  the  classification  of 
the  I^certac.  K.  I  J.  Cope  {Proc.  Ac.  PkUad.,  1 864.  pp.  224  et  scq. 
and  Proc.  Amer.  Ast.  idx.,  1871,  p.  236,  &c.)  therefore  relied  upon 
fnndaaMntal  dianctcrat  notably  the  presence  or  absence  of 


oaleodvnia,  the  iatniatfan  of  the  skuH,  the  teeth  and  the  tongue. 
&]luBoulenger  Man.  ATaf.  ffu/.  s.xiv..  1884,  p.  117,  Ac.)  has  further 
Utprawed  upon  the  then  prevailing  arranKcinrnts,  and  has  elaborated 
a  Classification  which.  ummI  bv  himwlf  in  the  three  volumes  of  the 
catalogue  of  lizard*  in  ihf  Lirniili  .Vlusf  uni.  is  (  illowetl  in  the  prewnt 
»  article  with  aUgbt  alterationa  in  the  order  at  tmttncnt  oi  the  famiUcs. 
In  the  foUosring  diagnoaesol  the  faatiUca  pialaBBiCi  la  gtwn  tsauch 
characters  as  are  moat  easily  ascertained. 

The  17  "  families  "  fall  into  4  tir  5  main  groups.  Prrtumabfy  the 
presence  of  osteoderms  and  of  complete  cranial  arches  are  more 
archaic  than  their  absence,  just  as  we  conclude  that  limbk-ss  forms 
have  been  evolved  from  various  group*  pos-.c^'.'  il  "I  tally  developed 
limb*.  Zonuridiie  and  An^uidaf  as  iime  a  central  ()ij--.ilion.  with 
AfiimiJae  and  /fBOtlAje  a^  f'-^''''"'  '  'aniiliei  Iri-it  \rrv  diffi-ri-iit 
from  each  other)  of  highest  development,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the 
other  in  America.  JICnaaMVW  asaasa  to  be  an  eAsboot  iaMaaNtfMt 
tMweea  the  /gaaaMae  and  the  Amgmm;  a:  dspadM  mm  «f 


Ai 


argcr  prominent  spinca, 
developed  on  the  tail,  and  disposed  hi  vbaris. 


latter  is  perhapa  A»UU  of  CaHforaU, 
LanlkanotHS  are  alas  specialised  and  isolated  offdwota.  A  1 

roup  is  formed  by  the  few  American  Xanluriida*,  the  nufnerotn 
merican  Ttjidoe,  and  the  burrowing,  det^radcd  Atrvericsn  artd 
African  Amfhiibaenidaf.  A  third  proup  comprises  the  cosmopolitan 
Siincidae,  the  African  and  MaL^Ka^y  Gerrketcuridae  which  in  various 
features  lemind  us  of  the  ^mhs^,  and  the  African  and  Eurasian 
LatmrtUtt  whidi  mm  Urn  M*m  MMlbMB  e(  this  1 
troiMM  and  pcihapa  «■»  ffMMwe  may  be 
The  Vannido*  stand  qtdte  alone,  in  many  inspects  the  Mgheat  of  al 
lizards,  with  some,  quite  superficial.  Crocodilian  resemblaixcs. 
Lastly  there  are  the  few  Py^opodidat  of  the  Australian  region,  with 
still  quite  obscure  relationsnip. 

Family  t.  ^femi^. — ^Acrodont;  tongue  broad  and  thick,  not 
protractile;  no  osteoderms.  OM  World. 

The  agamas  have  always  two  pairs  of  wwll-developed  Kmbs. 
The  teeth  ai«  anally  differentiated  into  incisors,  canines  and  molars. 
The  skin  is  devoid  of  oieHtcations.  but  laree  and  numerous  cutaneous 
spine*  are  often  present,  especially  on  the  head  and  on  the  fail. 
1  hf  faiml'. ,  ( ijnii  'ti'.inf;  ".(inie  2<x>  specie*,  with  at>out  30  genera,  <hnv>» 
great  divcriiity  of  form;  the  terrestrial  members  are  mostly  H.it- 
oodird,  the  arboreal  more  Literally  compr\-.%id  antl  nf'on  with  a 
very  long  tail.  Most  of  them  arc  insectivorous,  but  a  few  arc  alm<<st 
entirriy  vcgeuble  feeders.  They  as*  an  eaclusiveiy  Old  Woild 
famDy:  tlMy  an  most  muMrova  in  Aaatmia  (esDMtt  New  Zealaad) 

and,  ''^^J|2ai£H«SBaSil7ai^ 

India. 

The  niaioriiy  of  the  ground-agamas,  and  the  mo-.t  common 
species  of  the  plains,  deserta  or  racfcy  districts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
'  loni;  to  the  geiKTS  SM!** iMl.^lfHM.  Thcir  scalca  are  mixed  with 

are  particulatfy 
NcaHy  all  traveUen 

in  the  north  of  Africa  mention  the  WIsrdMn  ef  the  Arabs  iAgf* 

sUllio),  which  is  extremely  common,  and  has  drawn  upon  iteeVthe 
h.-itre<!  i>f  ilu-  Mahomme<tan«  by  its  habit  o(  n'KMirg  ir^  head,  which 
they  interpret  as  a  mockery  of  thcir  own  movements  whilst  en- 
gainsl  in  prsver.  In  some  of  the  Grecian  inlands  th^  are  still 
cafled  keritoridu,  jurt  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Uromastix  is  one  of  the  laiMt  el  gfoond-agsmas,  and  likewise  found 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Body  is  oniformly  covered  with  granular 
s(-alcs,  whilst  the  short,  strong  tail  is  armed  with  powerful  spiries 
iji  I  in  whorl*.  The  Indian  species  {U.  hirdwu  ti)  is  mainly 
hcriiivoroui;  ihe  African  U.  aeanthtnt4rui  and  ('.  sf'inipes,  the  Dj9 
of  the  .Arab-.,  take  mixed  ffj<v|.  Phryn(xe(>halui  is  typical  f^f  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  Asia.  Ceratophora  and  Lyrioctpkaluf  tculelus, 
the  latter  retnarkaUe  far  ha  dtameleost-lilce  appcaiancje, ,  are 
Ceylonese.  CsMen  peculiar  to  Indian  countrfea,  cnmpeWs  many 
spKies.  e.g.  C.  epAmnmicAsu,  generally  known  OS  the ''bloodsucker 
on  account  of  the  red  colour  on  the  head  and  neck  displaved  during 
excitement.  Dmeo  (see  DHA(iON)  is  Indo-Malayan.  P^x"f  <"*■' 
ir-  known  from  Ausrralia  to  Cochin  China. 

f^)f  the  Australian  SMnias  no  other  genus  is  so  numerously  rcpre 
H  illed  atvd  wMe>ydisttwwiadaa<i>amsiaai|>wa,  the  species  of  which 
Krow  to  a  kneth  of  frmn  tto  18  In.  Their  sealea  air  generally  rough 
and  spinous;  out  ot herwise  they  pomesa  no  strikingly  distinguishing 
peculianty,  unless  the  loose  ddnoithetr throat,  which  is  transversely 
iold«l  and  rt)p:i(>h-  of  inflation,  be  regarded  as  such  Oti  the  other 
hand,  t  •>  r  tlv  r  AiKtralian  attamtiids  h.ive  attains!  sonic  rt  Irhrity  by 
thcir  proteMiuc  ap|x-arance,  due  to  the  extraordiriar>  devrlDpment 
of  their  inti-tiumonts.  One  (fig.  t)  is  the  frilltd  lizard  (CiUswy- 
dotaurur  kingti.  which  is  restricted  to  Queensland  and  the  north 
coast,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  3  ft.,  incloding  the  long  tapering  taiL 
It  is  provided  with  a  frill-like  fcild  of  the  skin  round  the  neck,  which, 
when  erecte<l,  n  si  nib!i-i  a  bniad  colbr.  This  liz.ird  when  startled 
ri-.i-i  witli  thr  rr  I  -t:,  r.ii  rli  -  j;riiiind  and  squats  and  runs  on  it> 
hind-legs.  Il"-  irh  r  li/irf)  n  <inc  which  most  appropriately  has 
been  called  - 't  hurrhin;.  Il  1.  <i;viTed  with  large  and  small 
spine-bearing  tubcrcules;  the  bead  u  small  and  the  tail  atian.  It 
is  sluQidibkinaMvcmcntSband  so  harmless  that  iiat._ 
(to  a  casHU  eosmer)  leptddve  appearance  are  its  aele 
defence.  It  gnrws  only  to  a  length  ot  to  in.,  and  is  not  I 
the  flau  of  &Mth  and  West  Australia. 

Family  2.  /gnawsdae.— Plenrodont ;  tongue  broad  had  ^Idt,  not 
protractile;  no  osteoderms.  America,  Madagaicnr  and  Fiji  Islandsi 

According  to  the  very  varied  habits,  their  external  apoearaace 
varies  within  widf  limits,  there  being  amongst  the  300  specie^  with 
50  genera,  arboreal,  terrestrial,  burrowing  and  semi-aouatic  forma, 
and  even  one  armi-marinc  kind.  All  have  well-developed  limbs. 
In  their  general  structure  the  I^ianid«t  closely  mendile  the 
Atamiiat,  from  which  they  differ  maudy  by  the  plcurodont  deatitMMk 
Most  of  them  are  insectivorous.    Some,  especially  Atulit  aitd 

PclyckrH!.  ran  chanfe  colnur  to  3  r<m.Trkable  extent.  The  family 
ranges  .ill  ihriit:>;h  ilic  in.  it  ti>) 'ii  al  nviin,  in<I-si\i.-  of  the  (ialapajTOS 
and  ilie  .'\j".t illi-s,  iri!'i  tin-  vjuthfrii  and  »x-»tcm  States  of  North 
.■\--.(Ti(  a.  l<Lni.i^kal  Ic  l.im--  of  di  .la 'ntinuous  distribution  are 
Chalarodcn  and  Hoplodon  in  Madagascar,  and  Br»(kjitpkms  J^uial*i 

loda.   Conolophn  lafcii'mHp  ««d  jfaif — 
the  C^alapagaa}  the  f 
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Va\f«,  the  Utter  it  •rau-ourine,  divine  for  the  alfiM-which  crow 
briow  tidc-marka.  For  BatUittms  aee  Bamlisx;  Iguana  i»  dealt 
with  under  its  own  heading;  allied  i«  Xfttofxxerot  comuimt  o(  HaytL 

Polyckrut,  the  "chameJcon,"  and  Ltoldfrnus  arc  South  Amerjcan; 
Clenoiaura  o(  Central  America  and  Mexico  tcacmbics  the  agamoid 
Vrcm*stix.  Corytkophmntt  a»d  Laemantliu,  with  only  a  (cw  apeciea, 
are  rare  inbabitAnts  of  the  tropical  forcata  a(  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Sauromalus,  Cralcpkytm,  dtfiiMML  Jtf ettrweMo,  fan. 
Vta  arc  typical  Sonoran  genera,  aoinc  nw^gtig  Utm  Oregon  througfa 
Mcxicd  Allied  is  SuioPorus,  with  about  34  »pp<if».  the  most 
rharacterittic  gcnui  of  Mexican  lizards:  only  j  s|H<rits  li\c  in  the 
I'nitetl  Stalri.  .npr!  only  ^  <jr  4  arc  found  south  of  ihi-  l>tiimu»  of 
1'  l,iiji;!>  (,,  .11,  i  .1-1.  :  111  to  Central  America.  The  nwjoriiy 
art'  humiva^uuN,  h  iiiic  utJicn  arc  truly  artioreal,  e.f.  S.  muroU^tdolui, 
a  apedc*  which,  RMWCOver,  has  the  greatcat  poMibtc  altitudiau  nnce. 
UtM  tiw  hot  cowitiy  of  aouthcm  Oa»c»  lo  the  upper  tiw-KM  oi 
Ctilaltepetlk  about  IJ400  ft.  elevation:  many  apedeaaic  vinpanm*. 
Pkrynoicma,  with  Uiout  a  dozen  speeiet,  the  "  boned  toads  "  of 
Oihfornia  to  Texas,  and  through  Mcxiro.  Some  of  these  comir.il- 
louknit;  Iililc  criaturi*  .iri!  viviparOU*,  others  deptJMt  til. Mr  iHk:--  in 
the  ground.  They  .ire  wilt  conccalrtj  by  the  colmir  ol  their  tii  ;"  r 
parts,  which  in  most  cases  agrees  with  (he  jin-N .iilinh;  tine  i.f  tl  iir 
•unouadiogl*  mottly  arid,  stony  or  sandy  localities:  the  Urge  spikes 


Family  3.  XtmoMmrid»e.~l  _ 
part  of  tongue  slightly  emarginat*! 
llat  papilLic;  no  oatcoderms.  Mexico. 

Tbe  only  representative  of  this  family  is  Xtnos^iurut  grsndu, 
tecorded  fmin  the  mountaia*  of  Orizaba,  Cordoba  and  Uaxaca.  The 
four-footed  creature  ia  leu  than  1  ft.  in  length;  the  body  ia  dct 
peeaacd,  covcrod  above,  with  minuU  nanuw  and  tubeRlaa;  .• 


diatinct  fold<<  ihto  IMill  jwwi  lii  ■■■■  ftha  groin,  i«a4«ltat<f 
the  similar  MATwmAimSim,  till  dnguiar  gninS^ 

to  be  allied. 

Family   4.    AnptidM. — Fleurodoat:    teeth  ,^lid,  aoiaetirote 

{Ophu)taurut)  grooved:  anterior  jiart  of  fnnjrue  cmarginatc  and  re- 
tractile into  the  posterior  portiun;  <f.(<<M)i  riiv,  dii  the  body,  and 
especially  on  the  bead  wbtte  tJbey  are  roofing  over  tbe  l^ponl 

Cenlumctms,  8  ipecies,  in  monntabkMM  countriea,  froa  Bridrfi 
Columbia  to  Coau  Rica:  like  Diploifossui  r.  CUesftu  of  Mexicoy  tba 

Antilles  and  Central  America,  with  well-dcvclopctl  limbs,  but  with  a 
lateral  fold.  An[uis  frjiilis  aiu!  l  '[^fie*  ut  Cf  hioiaurus  ^le  tho 
"Illy  memlicrs  of  thi»  family  which  are  not  Ametican.  and  even  the 
third  species  of  Ophtoiaurus,  O.  venUaln.  lives  in  tbe  l.'nitcd  Stale*. 
Offhiotaurus  t.  Fttu4oPiu,  the  glaas-snakc,  from  Morwxo  and  the 
Ballcan  peniaaula  to  BnriM.  WH  FokMnt  alao  in  tba  VS 
tbe  limba  redxccd  to  a  pak  of  tiny  •pHiw  naar  tbe  vcM.  mmi  a 


witb 


F16.  t.— Prilled  Liiard  (OUoaqtrfMVtinu  Hnp). 


cn  bead  preteet  tten  ftero  being  swallowed  by  snakes.  The 
CBlarged  afilny  acales  icattercd  over  the  back  look  as  if  it  urrc 
■priokJed  with  tbe  dried  husks  of  *red«.  Thry  arc  ertirrlv  inwH-tivrir- 
oas,  bask  on  the  broiling  hot  sand  .md  then  can  run  fast  enough; 
otherwise  they  are  uluggi.vh.  di>:  thrmscKe*  into  the  sand  liv  a 
peculiar  shuffling  motion  uf  tbe  fringed  edges  of  their  flattened  bodies, 
and  when  turpmed  they  Wn  Mill*  ThBttatemmi.  |ier).i>icntly 

ft  Uoo^'wd  vrid  fiwfl  thft  corner  of  tn^  ffyv»  rtMTittiriRv  vnwra 
Sncatigation. 

He  ^rr..ii;.  <t  lizards  of  tli]5  family  iK-l  .rg  to  the  genus  Anelit, 
rrtrrmcly  numerous  as  rci^^rd";  fix-cic*  (more  than  100)  and  indi- 
vi  lulls  on  bushes  and  tree*  i>f  tropical  Amcrira,  and  csjiccially  of  the 
West  Indies.  Thcv  offer  many  points  of  analogy  to  the  humming 
biida  in  tbdr  diatnbutkm,  cotoura  and  even  ditpoaition.  Hundreds 
may  be  aecn  on  a  bright  day,  disponing  tbctn*el\-c«  on  trees  and 
fences,  and  entering  hai»e*.  Like  tbe  inianas.  thry  (at  least  the 
males)  are  provided  witb  a  large,  cxpansMe  dewlap  at  the  throat, 
nrhich  is  brilliantly  coloured,  .ind  *hi<h  they  display  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  This  appendage  is  merely  .1  fold  01  thfc  skin,  orna- 
mental and  sexual:  it  has  no  cavity  in  its  interior,  and  has  no  com- 
munication with  the  mouth  or  with  the  respiratory  oigans;  it  is 
•upportcd  by  the  posterior  horns  of  the  hyeid  booe.  and  can  be 
cnoadaad  apRod  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Iltt  pimnc*  of  Mch 
4e«lapt  In  liaards  is  always  a  sign  of  an  exciubic  tcnper.  Many, 
e.f  A.  earciinensiSjtht  "  chameleon."  can  chan^  cofcxir  lo  an  cxtra- 
orolnary  degree.  They  arc  rouch  M  upon  by  birds  and  ■naVc5.  and 
bav«  a  fragile  taOf  caifly  reproduced.  They  bring  forth  only  one 
-    riMv M  prttaMy  biccd  •ranlBnM  dvriif  the 


large  egg  «  A  1 


Ha 


fokl  ahmg  tbe  annke^ike  body.  ikms*.  with  it*  aok;  species  frufUit, 
tbe  aiow-woRn  or  bGnd^wonn.  ia  devoid  of  a  lateral  fold,  and  tia 
limbs  aie  entirely  absent.    Kuropc,  Algeria  and  western  Asia. 

Family  5.  UfUtdtrmatvlaf,  with  Hrlodermaci  .\ri/.una  and  Mexico, 
and  LaMhanotuj  of  Borneo. — The  teeth  of  Uriodtrwt*  are  recurved, 
witb  slightly  awoMan  haira,  locaely  attached  10  the  faaar  «4aa  nf  >ba 
jawt;  each  tooth  is  grooved,  and  those  tt  tha  Idwtr  jaw  are  in  doM 
vicinity  of  tbe  aeries  of  labial  glanda  which  secrete' a  poison;  Ihn 
only  instance  among  IttanlB.'  Limbs  well  developed.  Tongue  ra> 
semlilinif  that  of  the  Aniuidae.  The  skin  of  the  upper  surlare  is 
gr.tniil.ir,  with  many  irregular  bony  tubercles  whi  S  ^  .•  it  an  ugly 
warty  look.  H.  komdum  in  Mexico,  and  //.  iusfntum,  the  jgila 
■nnster,  in  the  hot  and  sandy  lowlands  of  the  Oils  baain.  The 
animal,  which  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  7  ft.,  is  blackiab-brown 
and  yellow  or  orange,  and  on  the  thick  tail  these  "  warning  colours  " 
arearranged  in  alternate  rinK!>.  Small  animals  are  probably  paralysed 
or  killed  by  the  bite,  tl>e  poison  being  cffi-ctiw  enough  to  prodncc 
severe  .<iyir.ptoms  even  in  man.  The  Zapotecs,  who  r.ill  the  creature 
Talachiri.  .uul  other  tril>es  of  Mexico  have  endowed  it  with  fabulous 
properticf  anrl  le.ir  it  ni<  re  th.in  the  moat  poisonous  snakes. 
ijanthanolui  corntrntis.  of  which  only  a  few  apoamcns  are  known, 
is  apparently  doody  allied  toJSbMmna,  nlthoaih  the  teeth  ore  not 
grooved,  osteoderms  ue  ahssnt  and  prafaafahr  also  the  poison  glanda. 

Family  6.  Aniettidae. — One  gannst  Amittta,  with  a  few  worm-  or 
viuike-»hapcd  species  in  Califonua,  which  seem  to  be  degrsdcd  foma 
of  y4if(inVfae.  Ttio  eves  and  ears  are  concealed,  the  limbs  arc  entirely 
absent,  bodv  .nvl  t  ut  tovend  with  suft,  iniliricating  scales.  The 
tongue  is  villus*.-,  r-mootb,  bihd  astcriorly.  The  few  teeth  are 
curved,  with  swollen  liases.  TtorfwMiiMdllMlHid.  T«MllHgrii 
of  A .  fmkhro  op  to  >  in. 

Family  7.  /.onuridaf. — Pleurodont;  tongue  short,  villooe,  srarrely 
protractile,  feebly  nicked  at  the  tip.  With  osteoderms  at  least  upon 
the  skull,  where  they  roof  in  tne  temporal  region.  Africa  and 
Madagasc.ir. 

l>nly  4  genera,  with  aliout  15  species.  /^onuruM  of  South  Africa 
and  NIadagascar  has  the  whole  head,  nt  c  k.  \<it  k  .ind  tail  covered  witb 
xtrong  bony  scales,  the  homy  covering  of  which  forms  sharp  spikes. 
espadyhrMlhaiai.  TkayddHMttbemarl  ves  by  jMrfciag  .haad  ana 
tafl  shkiiaaids.  Z.  ifi— Urnmadwais  in.  in  length,  and  la.  Hhnthn 
other  members  of  the  famitv,  soophagous.  The  other  genera  live  in 
soutfaem  and  in  tropical  Africa:  Pttl^tMrd^iu,  PUtjtamnit  and 

Chant'iesnura -,  the  '  '^''''^  |' '^^^"JhS  n!lMl3^£&l  iSm^ 
in  C.  macreUpu  are  alloactber  absent. 

Family  i.  Xanim$iiiat. — PIcurodosM;  tongnn  very  shaft  and 
scaly:  no  osteodemu:  suprMenpofal  fossh  raefed  over  by  tha 

cranial  bones;  eyrs  devoid  of  raovaUs  lids:  tympanum  espoacdj 
femoral  pores  present ;  limbs  and  tail  well  developed.  American. 

.YoK<uiie  (  so  namied  .ifter  Xantir.,  a  IIiinfari.ln  collector).  *^ 
,V.  tiftlit  and  a  few  ntlier  v(xrie  >  (mni  the  ile«<rt  trarts  u!  Nevadn 
and  ralifomia  lo  l.ouer  (  alifornia  Lfpvdnpkymo  flaxumoiulaitim. 
Central  .Amet i<  1 :  .ind  (  ruowtiM  lypua  in  Cuba. 

Family  9.  Ttjtdae. — Teeth  solid,  almost  acrodont;  tongue  hMW 

and  MW^dMpIr  bMid.  beset  with  r"^""  — '  ^ 

of  dM  iMklfWirMHl  or  quite  | 
America. 

This  \aijt,  typically  American  family  comprises  ntore  th*n_  too 
species  which  have  been  arranged  in  many  grtiera.  Some  are  entirely 
arboreal,  dwdlers  in  fonots,  while  others,  like  Cnrmidcpkorut  and 
Ameira,  are  strictly  terrestrial,  with  great  ninning  pywers;  a  few 
dwell  below  the  surface  and  are  transformed  into  almost  limblevs 

■  For  anatomical  detail  and  experiments,  sec  R.  W.  ShufcldL 
P.Z.s.  (1890),  p.  178:  G.  A.  Bod(i«er.  OH.  {HtV^Up  Wf^  aafl 
C.  Stewart,  ibid.  (1891),  p.  119. 
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worm-«hap«l  crcatum.  The  (amily  i»  es*enti.illy  iwfltropjfbl.  Of 
its  wvir.il  <lazen  K«nera  only  two  cxtrnd  throuRh  and  beyond 
Central  America:  Anuim  into  the  eastern  nnrt  w<'!>U'rn  Hut  l.>nd» 
ol  Mexico,  Cntmidophonu  (monographed  by  H  CnJow,  Prx.  Zoi.' 
Soc.,  I9p6,  pp.  *77-J7S)  through  Mesko  into  the  United  b(ate»,  where 
C  ttumtuha,  the  ''^•witt,"  has  iiMCMi  ovtr 


nil 


«f  «Im  Mukam. 

ItvUxim,  tha  "  teja"  of  South  Amacia  m<  tlw  Wctt 
b  the  Uripst  metnber  of  the  family;  It  rr«fhw  « Imph  of  • 
'of  which,  however,  belong*  to  the  Kronf ,  whip-like  tail. 


7V(«un«i  i«  taken  from  the  Axtec  (cro-txtn,  «'.«.  rock-ruard.  the 
verrucular  oamc  of  Sccloporus  tor^uatus  which  la  one  o(  the  I[iiaHidar 
miaapclt  and  misapplied.  The  leiu*  frequent  forcMa  and  pUnlations 
and  are  carnivorous,  tmtiaf  anytaint  they  caa  overpower.  They  in 
turn  axe  moch  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  dalicate  flesh,  lliey 
dafend  tbamselvm  not  only  with  their  pnwialiawa  aai  aharp  claws, 
but  also  with  lanhine  strokes  of  the  long  tail.  Tneyalso  use  this  whip 
for  Icilling  snakes  which  ihey  arc  said  to  eat.  Their  lon^.«val,  hard- 
ihelli  cj  t>;k;'4  .iro  ili  |>i«,itcd  in  the  ground.  TTicy  retire  into  self-dug 
b  irrows  i'af>h!.i!  .snj  Scixlecosaurus  K.ive  vcr\' much  reilurwl  limb*. 
lr\  v:raii ,  I  r  y.i:  i  lii-  KxlJi  o[  the  adult  biM  uiiic  ini>Ur-likc;  and  in 
Drac^una  tlicy  ore  transformed  ioto  Urge,  oval  crushers,  indicating 
strictly  hartMvanwa  haUta,  irhila  amt  aMabaaa  af  tiw  family  liva 
upon  aainuJ  food. 

Family  lo.  Ampki:Aag»idae. — The  body  is  covered  with  soft  skin, 
forminK  namerous  rings  with  mere  vestiges  of  scales.  Worm- 
sh.tperl,  without  limbs,  except  CkiroUt  which  has  short,  clawed  forr- 
liitiUs.  Eyes  and  can  concealed.  Tongue  slightly  elongated,  covered 
with  scale-like  papillae  and  bifurcating.  Tail  aatnmctv  short. 
Acrodoot  or  plaupodont.  America,  McditanMMM  CMaMHk  *n<i 
Africa  with  tm  exception  of  Madagascar. 

•  Ckirolu  eanalicJatut,  and  two  other  spede*;  Padfie  aide  of 
Mexico  and  Lower  California.  With  five,  four  or  three  daw*  on  the 
stout  little  di|;);ini;  lore-limbs.  These  pink,  worm-like  creatures  live 
in  saniiy,  mm.t  liKalilies,  burrowing  little  tunnel*  and  never  appcar- 
int;  on  the  siirfai  c.  Amphi%bafna  iq.v.).  Rkineura  of  Floridi,  and 
also  known  frum  the  C)lit;<Kcm'  of  S>u;h  [J.ik.ii.i;  l^ptii,'\l,rnum  of 
South  America:  and  Anafn  in  America  and  Afnca;  Bltinus  anereut, 
Mediterranean  cmMriaa.  I>ay»pfcM»  PaekyUhmtu  and  itgo- 
•MdoM  of  Africa  an  all  iciiBdaiH;  tni  othar  feMra  are  plrnradoot. 
In  all  about  a  doxen  genera,  with  some  60,  moatly  tropical  n>ecies. 

Family  11.  Scincidae. — PIcurodont.  Tongue  scaly,  ftebly  nicked 
in  front.  Osteoderms  on  the  head  and  body.  Limbs  often  reduced. 
Coamopolitan.  The  temporal  region  is  covered  over,  as  in  the 
LmctrtiJat  and  Angmdm,  with  stroagly  deveio|od  deniiat  osaihca- 


I  AH  tlw  akinlES  seem  to  be  vivipanaa,  sad  f 


iba4yaMltaiL 

.  _  J  (Wfcr  dry.  sandy 
J  in  which  they  burrow  and  nave  qalddr  abeut  in  search  of 
their  animal  food.  This  nanly  subterranean  life  is  corrd.itcd  with 
the  frequent  rwluction  ol^  the  limbs  which,  in  closely  allied  forms, 
show  evcr>'  stage  from  fully  dcvtloixxl.  h vKUwcd  limbs  to  complete 
absence.  Some  have  functional  fore-limbs  but  mere  vestiges  of 
hind-limbs;  in  others  this  condition  is  reversed.  In  some  desertic- 
«ie«M  Uaria  AtUpkanu,  the  lower  eyelid  is  tnmalaaDed  into  a 
traanarMt  eavar  which  is  fused  with  the  rim  of  the  rcdtioed  upper 
lid.  The  same  applies  to  the  limbleM  little  Ophicptistps  natutiu  of 
Aoatralia.  This  large  family  contains  about  400  species,  with 
aaaMTOUs  genera :  the  greateNt  iJiver»ity  in  numbers  and  lorms  occurs 
in  the  tropical  fxirts  of  the  Old  World,  especially  in  the  .^UNU.ili.in 
Kgioa,  inclusive  of  many  of  the  Facihc  tsiands.  Kcw  Zealand  has  at 
laast  6  apeciaa  of  LytMcma.  A 
ily  very  lew  akinka. 


'  The  skink,  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  family,  is  a 
anali  liiard  (Sctacui  0/!lni(aiu)of6or8in.  in  length, common  in  arid 
districts  of  North  Africa  and  Syria.  A  pecuRariy  weiige-  haj«-i! 
snout,  an'l  tiTcs  provided  with  strong  fringes,  enable  thi«  .^nini.ii  lo 
burrow  rapidly  in  and  under  the  sand  of  the  desert.  In  fonncr  times 
larae  quantities  of  it  were  imported  in  a  dry  state  into  Europe  for 
offinnsi  purpose*,  the  drug  having  the  leputatioa  of  being  cfiicaciou* 
I  of  the  skin  and  lanfi^;  and  avaa  wv k  a»y  be  iouad  in 
aa' sh<jps  in  the  south  of  EufDp%ca«atfirpaople  ncaidiag 
Ifasa  powerful  .iphnxli-iiac  for  cattle. 

•  Mabeuut,  i»iih  rruiny  specie^.,  in  the  whole  of  Afrira.  southern  Asia 
and  lt>  tri  ;iical  .\merica.  H.  (Euprrpcs)  iiUaia,  the  "  poisaon  de 
B.i!ilc  .  t  Myeria,  is  semi-aqiiatic.  CkaUuif t  1.  Sept.  ol  the  WnltlvT 
rancan  cuuiurics  and  south-western  Asia,  has  a  tran^iareat  disk  on 
<lM  h>wer  eyelid  which  is  movable;  Umlm  Wif  iktHt  at  lataad  to 
wmtt  svatifies.  Lyfosoma  circnmuopioalt  Aaaaei*,  aha  wltll  Wtav 
aanll  species,  in  America,  Africa  and  Am.  CycMau  $.  Tlttna  at 
Australia.  Tasmania  and  Malav  Islands,  has  stout  lateral  taetn  «idi 
ntundcd-of!  crowns ;  C.  gis<is  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  New  Guinea  is 
the  largest  member  n(  the  family,  reaching  a  length  of  ncariy  2  ft. ; 
tfie  limbs  are  wcQ  developed,  as  in  TVadgnaaraf  /mmw  of  Auatnlia, 
wkkh  is  easily  fecocniied  hf  tlw  In|B  aad  iBMpl  malm  aad  the 
ahon,  broad,  stump-like  tail. 

>.  Faiaily  la.  AnJytrcpidae. — An  artificial  aaaembly  of  a  few  dc- 

nadad  Sdneoids.  The  worm-shaped  body  is  devoid  of  osteoderms. 

The  tongue  is  short,  covxrcil  with  imbricating  (MpilUe  atvl  slightly 
nw  kisl  anteriorly.    Teeth  pic -ir  hliiiit.    An(l)lropsii  papiUeSut,  lA 

.which  only  three  specimens  are  kaowa,  froa  the  humua  at  locaita 


in  the  state  of  Vera  Crua.    Eyes  eoaccaled.    Tyfhbtamu  aad 

Feyttnia  in  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Family  13.  Dtbamida*. — Dibamut  novat-Cuineae  ol  New  Guinea, 
the  Moluccas,  Celebes  and  the  .Nicobar  Islands.  Tongue  arru*. 
shaped,  covered  with  curved  papillae.  The  vermiform  txxiy  i» 
covered  with  cydaid  iariwicattnc  scalca,  devoid  of  osteoderms. 
Limba  and  «vea  their  archea  are  abeent,  excepting  a  pair  of  Aaps 
which  represent  the  hind-limbs  in  the  make. 

1^  iiiuly  14.  C<rrAouiKrufa«.— Pleunidont.  Tongue  long,  with 
p,ipillic,  like  th;it  of  the  Litrrrlidat  but  only  feebly  nicked  anteriorly. 
D'itcxKkrmi.  on  tSic  ht  ail  an<1  IhxIv,  n»fin>;  over  the  temporal  region. 
Femoral  jjorcs  present,  also  mostly  a  lateral  fold,  l  imbs  sometimes 
reduced  tosmail  stumps.  Tail  long  and  bmrlr  The  lew  ciiieo  .tnd 
species  of  this  family  are  restricted  to  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara 
ajad  Madagascar* 

CtnhtMmrms,  with  latent  fiM  and  oompleta  Kmba;  Tttniatt^^ 
also  with  a  fold,  but  with  very  variable  limb*:  CMirfy0*aarai;  aO 
in  Africa.    Zommmtm  and  Traciuloptyckiu  in  Madagascar. 

Family  ij.  Laeertidai. — PleunidonC.  Tongue  Iopk  and  bifid,  with 

Cipillac  or  foldk,  with  ostcodcrmaon  the  head  but  noi  on  ihc  body, 
imb*  always  well  developed.   Palaearctic  and  palacui  ropicat  «ith 
the eaeeptioa  of  Madagascar:  not  in  the  Atistralian  region. 

The  LmurtiAae  or  true  lixartb  comprise  about  x>  genera,  with  some 
too  species,  most  abundant  in  Africa;  their  aorthem  limit  co' 
fairly  with  that  of  the  permanently  fcoaen  subsoil.  They 
terrestrial  and  zoophagous.    The  loog.  pointed  tail  is  brittle. 

Most  of  the  European  lizards  with  four  well  developed  limbs  belong 
to  the  genus  Ltuerla.  Only  three  «pecie4  ot^ciir  in  Great  Britain  (see 
fig-  The  common  liMird  {Ldi-'fUi  ■.  rwfj^ji  frequents  beaih>  and 
banks  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  locally  met  with  also  ia 
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Llank.  a,  laetrta  tMpar*; 


Ireland;  it  is  viviparous.  Mudi  scarcer  is  the  second  sivcies.  the 
vind  Ii/ard  {Locerla  ogi/ij),  which  is  confined  10  tome  localitio  m  i.c 
south  of  England,  the  New  Forest  and  its  vicinity;  it  does  not  appear 
to  attaia  oa  English  soil  the  same  aiaa  aa  the  ooatincnt  af 
Europe  where  it  abounds,  growing  somaiinaa  to  a  length  of  9  ia. 
Slagularly,  a  snake  {Corontua  lotsit),  also  com  moa  aa  the  roaiiasat. 
aMl  feeding  principally  00  this  .liurd,  haa  foUowad  k  acran  the 

British  Channel,  apparently  existing  in  those  localitiea  Oely  ia  which 
t!ic  s,inil  li/ar  l  settled.  This  ii/-ird  ii  oviparoua.  The  males 
differ  by  their  brighter  greca  ground  colour  from  the  females,  which 
an  baeanit  tvattM  with  black.  The  third  British  species,  the  green 
liaaid  (jLatata  tiridis),  does  aot  occur  in  England  proper;  it  hu 
found  a  congenial  home  in  the  taland  of  Guernsey,  but  is  there  much 
less  developed  as  regards  siic  and  beauty  than  on  the  continent. 
This  species  is  larger  th.xn  the  two  preceding;  it  is  grcvn,  with 
minute  blat  kish  spots.  In  Germany  and  France  one  other  specica 
only_  (Lactrta  muraltt)  appears;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  tha 
species  of  iMtrta  are  mucn  more  numerous,  the  Lirgest  and  finest* 
wing  L.  ocrllala,  which  grow*  to  a  length  of  18  or  ao  in.,  ai>d  ia 
brilluutly  green,  ornamented  «Mi  Uaa  aya-Uha  apata  aa  taa  asdea. 
Even  the  small  island-rocks  of  tha  Haditanaaaaa,  anwiiima  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  are  occupied  by  pftftiHar  races  of 
lizards,  which  have  attracted  much  attention  from  tne  tact  that  they 
h  ive  as^iumed  under  such  isolated  conditions  a  more  or  less  dark, 
..l['...nt  l.lat.k.  coloration.  mttni/ii.  v.  a'.:  jis  numerous  vari<iles. 
has  been  monographed  by  G.  A.  Uoulcn^cr,  Trani.  Zoci,  xvii. 
(WM).  PP-  35»-4*»,  pL  ia-»9-. 

Other  genera  are  Ftammoirmiua  aad  AcoMtkodtcttlmi  ia  aotith- 
western  Europe  and  northern  iUlfca.  CUrdthk  ladsa.  aAh  lna» 
parent  lower  eyelids.  Ophiopt,  flMwin  with  ttaaapatcat  bat  VJiSUti 
lids,  from  North  Africa  to  India. 

Fatnilv  16.  Varouidaf. — PIcurodont.  Tongue  vrrv'  long,  smcxTth 
and  bifij.  OstccKlerms  absent.  Limbs  always  well  devTU't'ed.  Old 
World. 

This  family  contains  only  one  genus.  Varanus,  with  ncariy  30 
species,  in  AlricajAnbia  aad  aaatacra  Aab.  aad  Auatnlia.  bat  aaC 
in  Madagascar.  The  genafie  tam  latteilvad  fma  tha  AnblejnMmu 
which  means  Ilurd.  Owing  to  a  rtdicutott*  muddle,  thtt  Afanc  word 
has  been  taken  to  mean  "  warning  "  Uaard,  hence  the  Latia  Mentttr, 
oaa  a<  tha  naay  lyaaayna  oC  tala  1 
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vsnucuUr.  Many  of  the  "  moniton  "  are  wmi-«qMtic.  «.(.  V. 
miUtunj,  and  these  hav«  a  UtrraJly  comprcucd  tail ;  others  inhabit 
dry  Mndy  iii*tritt»,  e  t.  V.  Kincuj,  the  ouaran  et  ard  of  North  Africa ; 
Mner*  prefer  wooded  loalitie«.  V.  talvator  it  the  largest  species, 
mchiac  a  length'  ol  7  ft.;  k  na^m  tnm  Nepal  and  •outbem  China 


Fta>  s^Monitor  ot  the  Nile  (Kommm  niMems). 


t  CftW  York;  «  nnaller  tprcics,  common 
.mtnlU,  it  V.  t&uUi. 


in  Htm  Guinea  and 
They  all  are  predaceoo*.  powerful  creature*, 
lit  ■  partiality  for  egp-  Their  own  eggs  are  laia  in  hollow  trees,  or 
iMiried  in  the  sand.  The  young  are  prettily  spotted  with  white  and 
black  ocelli,  but  the  coloration  of  the  adult  is  mostly  very  plain. 

The  following  families  are  much  degraded  in  conformity  with  their, 
in  most  cases,  subterranean  life.  They  are  of  doubtful  i^tionship* 
and  contain  each  but  a  few  cpecte*. 

Family  17.  Pynoottxiae. — Pleurodont,  •nalce-shapcd,  covered 
with  ronndith,  imbncatins  (cales.  Tail  long  and  brittle.  Fore- 
limbs  absent ;  Itimi^mb*  transformed  into  a  pair  of  scale-covered 
flaps.  Tongue  llif^ly  forked.  Eyes  functional  but  devoid  <lf 
movable  lids.  Anctralia.  Tasmania  and  New  Guinea. 

Pytopui.  e.g.  P.  Upidcpus.  about  2  ft.  long,  twu-third*  beloogint 
to  the  tail,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Australia. 

Lialit  burieni,  of  similar  size  and  distribution,  ha*  the  hind-limb* 
reduced  to  very  small,  narrow  appendages.  The  members  of  thi* 
family  teem  to  lead  a  snake-like  life,  not  subterranean,  and  some  are 
iaid  to  eat  other  liiard*.  L,  jitui,  from  the  Fly  river,  has  a  very 
•nakc-like  appearance,  with  a  lone,  pointed  snout  like  certain  tree- 
•niket,  but  with  an  easily  visible  eitr  o^H-ning ;  thtir  cyrlwls  are 
reduced  to  a  ripe  which  is  composed  of  two  or  three  rows  of  small 
niM.  •  (H.  F.C.) 

UZAHD  fVm,  'vt  TB£  lazim,  tlie  ieut)i«ninio«  point  of 
Great  Britain,  ia  Oomwali.  England,  in  4g*  57'  30'  N.,  5*  1  i'  W. 
It  is  generally  the  first  British  land  sighted  by  ships  bound  up  the 
Engliih  Channel,  and  there  are  two  lighthouses  on  it.  The  cliff 
•cencry  is  magnificent,  and  attracts  many  visiton.  The  coast 
is  fretted  into  several  small  bays,  such  as  Houscl  and,  most 
famous  of  all,  Kynance  Cove;  caves  pierce  the  cliffs  at  many 
points,  and  bold  isolated  rocks  fringe  the  shore.  The  coloured 
vcining  of  the  serpentine  rock  is  a  remarkable  feature.  The 
Lion's  Den  is  a  chasm  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  a  sea-cave  in 
1847;  the  Stags  is  a  dangerous  reef  stretching  southward  from 
the  point,  and  at  Asparagus  Island,  Kynance  Cove,  is  a  natural 
ImBd  In  which  the  air  is  compressed  by  the  waves  and  causes  a 
^lent  ejection  of  foam.  The  principal  village  is  Litard  Town, 
loi  m.  from  Helston,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

UUNOGREN.  GOSTAP  HAkAN  JORDAN  (1823-1005), 
Swedish  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Lund  on  the  6th  of  March 
iBjj.  He  was  educated  at  Lund  university,  where  he  was 
|>rofessor  of  German  (1850-1850).  of  aesthetics  (l859-^8^iq)  and 
tector  (1875-1885).  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  for  twenty  years  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  September 
190$.  His  most  important  work,  Svtnskc  riUetheltns  hd/der  tjltr 
Giuta*  III.'s  did  (5  vols.,  Lund.,  1873-1895),  is  a  comprehensive 
ftodjr  ol  Swedish  literature  in  the  19th  century.  His  other 
works  include:  FramitaUtting  af  de  fdrndmsU  tsMisko  sysUmtrM 
(an  exposition  of  the  principal  system  of  aesthetics;  J  vols., 
1856-1860);  Svenska  dramat  intitt  siuttt  af  17  irhundradtl 
(a  history  of  the  Swedish  drama  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  Lund.  1864);  an  edition  (1864)  of  the  EpiiUar  of  Bell- 
ma  and  Fredman,  and  a  history  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  the 
]rcw«f  lt>  ctnteotfy  (i(M). 

V3»  Mattered  writings  wen  collacted  ai  Smim  Skrifin  (3  vd*.. 
|87»-J(»i). 


LLAItt*  tlw  SiHHiidi  fModbatlw  of  tk  Btnnini  namo  of 

the  lan^r  of  the  two  domesticated  members  of  the  camel- 
tribe  indigenous  to  South  America.  The  llama  (Lama  kuanatui 
ttamo)  is  a  domesticated  derivative  of  the  wild  guanaco,  which 

has  been  bred  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 
Chiefly  found  in 
southern  Peru,  ft 
generally  attaint  a 
larger  sixe  than  the 
guanaco,  and  it 
usually  white  «r 
spotted  with  brown 
or  black,  and  some- 
times altogether 
black.  The  following 
account  by  Augustin 
de  Zarat«  wu  givca 
in  i««4: 

"  In  {daces  wfici* 
there  is  no  snow,  the 

natives  want  water,  and  to  supply  thia  they  fill  the  skiru  of  shceo  with 
water  and  make  other  living  sheep  carry  thcro,  for,  it  must  Dc  re- 
marked, these  sheep  of  Peru  arc  large  enough  to  serve  m  beasts  of 
burden.  They  can  carry  about  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and  the 
Spaniard*  used  to  ride  them,  and  they  would  go  four  or  fi\-e  leagues  a 
day.  When  they  art-  »Tir>-  they  lie  down  upon  the  ground, andasthere 
are  00  means  of  making  them  get  up,  either  by  b«'.iting  or  as»isling 
them,  the  load  must  of  necessity  be  taken  off.  When  there  is  a 
man  on  one  of  them,  if  the  beast  is  tired  and  urged  to  go  on,  he 
turns  hta  hcod  round,  and  discharges  hi*  •aliva,  which  biw  •«  u»> 


pleasant  odour.  Into  tlw  ridcrV  ta«».  TiMw  atlmal*  aic  of  _ 

use  and  pro6t  to  their  master*,  for  their  wool  i*  very  good  and  fine, 

particularly  that  of  the  species  called  paca»,  which  have  verv  long 
ficeres;  and  the  expense  of  their  food  i»  trifling,  as  a  handful  of 
mai«-  sufTioes  I  hem.  and  they  can  go  four  or  five  days  without  watCr. 
Their  flesh  is  as  er>o«l  a*  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of  Castile.  There  ai* 
now  public  khamDics  for  the  sale  of  their  flesh  in  all  part*  of  PttH 
which  sra«  not  the  caae  when  the  Spaniards  came  ftni ;  for  when  OWC 
Indian  had  killed  a  sheep  his  t>cighbours  came  and  took  whftt  they 
wanted,  and  then  another  Indian  killed  a  »heep  in  hi*  turn." 

The  disagreeable  habit  of  spitting  is  common  to  aU  the  group. 
In  a  wide  sense  the  term  "  U«Jn«  "  is  used  to  designate  all 
the  South  American  CamilUM.  (Scc  Tviopooa.) 

LLANBEKIS.  a  town  of  Carnarvonshire,  N.  Wales,  8)  m.  E.' 
by  S.  of  Carnarvon,  by  a  branch  of  the  London  ft  North- 
western railway.  Pop.  (iqoi)  3015.  It  is  finely  situated  in 
a  valley  near  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  The  valley  baa  two  faJtct, 
Uyn  P«rto  tmi  Ufn  Padam,  «l  «ver  1      mi  •  m,  kag 
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Mpactivctjr,  •bout  }  m.  apart,  i  ruin  lui^M  iIm  Um  Scint, 
Odkd  RothcO  in  iu  ui^cr  p.irt.  DolbatLirn  Casllt  Is  a  rircuJar 
tomt  near  the  foot  of  Peria  lake.  Dolb^Mlarn  means  the  "  r.tibrn 
WrtilnTT  "  Savcal  WcUl  ckindics  an  ikdkaied  lo  FmIuh- 
In  ibB  CBtb  CNmi  Gack  (Omb  tlw  Red)  was  unpriMOcd  from 
1254  to  tn^  <^  the  lut  Ue«d|ri,«koie  luotbec  IMyM  hiM 
lor  aone  tUne  acainst  Edward  I.  %he  ttme  of  Owen 

Cleadowcr  {.Itmp.  Henry  and  Hi  Dry  V.),  the  castle  oflon 
changed  hondv  Near  is  (  cunjntiiijHr  waurlall.  The  V'acnol 
slate  quarries  an-  here,  and  hence  is  the  easiest  .i?.i:i[;t  of  Snowdori, 
with  a  railway  lo  the  summit,  I  rum  the  road  over  the  fine 
Llanberis  pass  towards  Capi-1  CuHk.  a  turn  to  the  right  Icadn 
to  Beddceiert,  througb  Nant  Gwynnant  ("  while  "  or  "  happy 
valky,"  or  "  stream  where  Pembroke  and  letun  ap  Kohcrt 
(lor  1^  i—nMtfiMw)hiiit  —ay^dWDMiciia  the  time  pf  Edwwi 
tV.  GvymuuDft  l^teaboM  taLloa|b3riiB.bMa4i«ail 
bdow  it  b  the  smaller  Dims. 

'  UAMDAFF.  a  dty  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  the  "US  VUe 

railway,  140  m.  from  London.  Pop.  (njoi)  S777'  I'  •*  almost 
entinly  wilt-.in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Cardiff.  It  is 
nobly  silualcd  on  the  heights  which  slope  towards  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Taff.  Formerly  the  .sec  of  LlandafI  was  looked  upon 
as  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom;  but  its  origin  is  ob^cu^e,  although 
the  first  two  bishops,  St  Dubricius  and  St  Tciio,  certainly 
iouftshtd  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  By  the 
istb  MBttoy.  vheo  Uibao  «u  Wiha^  the  see  had  acquired 
iraat  iiwUh  (M  BIT  be  wcB  fcom  the  jEM  ^  £(imA^^ 
tioa  of  its  records  aad  land-grants  compiled  probabiljr  ly  CSooHrey 
of  Monmouth),  but  after  the  reij^  of  Henry  Vul.  IliDdaff, 
largely  through  the  alitn.'.tions  uf  ii!>  bishops  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  carioiis,  Imamc  imjio'.  erishcd,  and  its  cathedral  was 
left  for  more  than  a  century  to  decay.  In  the  iSth  century  a 
new  church,  in  debased  Italian  style,  was  planted  amid  theruios. 
This  was  demolished  and  replaced  (1844 -iS(xj)  by  the  present 
restored  cathedral,  due  chicHy  to  the  energy  of  Dean  Williams. 
The  oldest  remaining  portion  is  the  chancel  arch,  belonging 
to  theNennaa  cathednl  built  by  Bishop  Urban  aad  opened  in 
iiaa  Jaipcr1)Hd«r,«MloolHiniyVII.,  mo  the  architect  of 
the  north-west  tower,  portioos  of  wUdi  remahL  The  cathedral 
is  also  the  parish  chinch.  The  palace  or  castle  boOt  hjr  Urban 
was  destroyed,  acconiing  to  tradition,  by  Owen  Glcwlowcr  in 
1404,  and  only  a  gateway  with  flanking  towers  and  some  frag- 
ments of  wall  remain.  After  this,  Mathcrn  near  Che|>stow 
became  the  episcopal  residence  until  about  1690,  when  it  fell  into 
decay,  leaving  the  diocese  without  a  residence  until  LlandafT 
Omtt  was  acquired  duuf  Btsbop  OUivaat'a  tcaun  of  the  see 
\%m  tM»)-  l^or  ov«r  fso  ytaa  tht  hMaps  had  hum  non- 
nriJiit  The  aacienl  tfooe  ckm  mi.  the  pRca  Uwtond  in 
M  "Mk  ^  «ot  Oft  «Uck  Airihbidwp  Baldv^  and 
Ui  chaplaia  Giraldus  CaahiiMii,  piMched  the  Crusade  in  1 187. 
Money  bequeathed  by  Thooita  Hbwell,  a  merchant,  who  died 
in  Si'.ain  i);  i  ^  lo,  ni.iiiii.iins  an  inlcrmrili.iiL'  s^'hcx)!  for  Kirls, 
maM;;j:i.il  by  '.be  l)r.intr>  Tonipany,  Hf>-.vi  ll's  triislccs.  There  is 
an  111    ihe-jh'pit.il  i.ulJi>;e,  rtniu\t-d    to    Ll.iinl.iil  \u>r\\ 

Abcrdare  in  1907.  The  dty  is  aimost  joiiied  lo  Cardilf,  owing 
lo  the  expanmn  of  that  town. 

r  Court,  already  mentiooed,  was  the  ancient  mansion 

«if  the  Mathew  iaiii^,  from  which  Uemy  Matthews,  ist  Viscount 
lUndair  (b.  iSa6),  Kit  dcaceodcd.  Another  bnach  of  this 
family  formerly  held  the  caddoai  of  IbadalF  ia  the  Krish  peerage. 
Heary  Mattl^ws,  a  barrister  and  Conservative  M  P,,  w  hose 
bther  was  a  judge  in  Ceylon,  was  home  secTctary  j8&6- 
1892,  and  was  created  viscount  in  1895. 

LLANDEILO  GROUP,  in  geology,  the  middle  sub.!ivi»ion  of 
the  British  Ordovician  rocks.  It  was  first  described  and  named 
by  Sr.  R.  I.  Murrhison  from  the  neighboorhood  of  Llandeilo  in 
Carmarthenshire.  In  the  type  aiMt  ft  consists  of  a  scries  of 
ibtar  afaato»cnlGMMi»  Inptiin  aad  awkteawai  the 
dfcaaniM  laMriln  portioB  b  iimHimsi  temod  the  "  UaadeOo 
VMHtMa**;  and  in  the  upper  portion  vokanic  rocks  are  inter- 
jfahlfd    A  mnackabk  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Uaadeilo 


was  the  ootbre.ik  of  ^■<^Icanic  action;  vast  piles  of  Llatidr  fin 
lava  and  ashes  form  such  bills  as  Cadcr  Idris,  and  the  Arcn:p 
in  Wales,  and  IbMQyB  and  ScafcU  in  Westmorland 
CuniborlaiuL  The  series  is  also  found  at  Builih  Ibd  in  Pembroke- 
:>hire.  The  avefage  thickness  in  Wales  is  about  2000  ft.  The 
■nw  hi  iMNillv  divided  in  thia  ana  lata  thnaaaMMocw  1 
lafte  CendM  dllblel  of  awnMw  the  MtUUlm  5Mr 
rrprrsrnts  the  Llandeilo  group;  it  includes,  in  deacendfcg 
order,  the  Rorrington  black  shales,  the  MeadtfwUnm  limtflMUj 
and  llags,  and  the  A-eslern  grils  and  shales.  In  the  Lake  Distnci 
the  gre.it  vsilmnir  fries .'/  Ki'rravednle,  green  slates  and  porphyries, 
Soco  to  (jooo  ft.  in  thickness,  lies  on  t  his  horizon;  and  in  the  Croi» 
Fell  area  the  MUbwn  beds  of  the  Skiddaw  sbtcs  (sec  Axtxtc^  , 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  afle.  In  Scotland  the  Llandeilo  group  I 
Is  represeitfod  by  the  GtnkUn  skaUt,  black  shales  and  ydlowieh 
ffittcbionas  with  radfalarian  cherts  and  vOkaak  tuffs;  bythe 
£m  Sertm,  Jiifliidim  the  Beaaa  cet^oBOTteib  Stjarharhw- 
ilone  aad  KhUaad  MdstenB;  aad  by  the  famipp  ci» 
glomrrates  and  Tappins  mudstoncs  and  grits  south  of  Sttalw. 
Gr.ii);oliiic  shali-s,  similar  to  those  of  southern  Scotland,  arc 
traceable  into  tlve  north  east  of  Ireland. 

The  fossils  of  tbr  Uandcilo  group  include  numerous  eraptriiic^ 
CotMtraptui  tratUii  bcine  taken  as  the  aooal  fouil  01  the  iiy\<t 
portion,  Didymouaftut  Murckisoni  of  the  lower.   Other  (ornu  a,<c 

Inlobitcs  arc  found  in  ihese  rocks,  (..r<  Bucki,  AsafAui 

tytannus,  Cclyment  (amtbrrntit,  Chtirunu  S^Jr-^-it  tit.  Among  ibr  i 
brachiopoils  ,irc  Crania,  Leptarna,  UnfuUx,  Slmphomtna;  Cardi^i 
and  Mmiictopui  occur  .imong  the  Pelcr >  pixU ,  Eui^.f'halui.  Brl.'r'c- 
pkon,  .\furcJitsii:,i  atiiung  the  Gjitcrop  .  C.",  Ji;ri.i  .lad  Hycii,\i. 
uniong  the  Ptcrupods;  tite  Ccphaiopods  are  n-prcventcd  bv  OrOu- 
cerat  and  C>ri«Mr«i.  The  tn**l  *<M^(  mtt»  and  pliimbaB 
(graphite)  of  the  Lake  Distrfet  are  obta&MolnHB  this  group  of  rooB. 
(jiee  Oat>oviciA>). 

LLANDILO,  or  LL.tN-DEiLo  Fawk,  a  nurket  town  and  uibaa 
district  of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  picture><|ucly  Mtuated  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Towy.  Pop.  (i>>oi)  1721.  Llandik> 
is  a  station  on  the  Mid-Wales  section  of  the  London  &  Nonh- 
Wcateni  railway,  aad  a  tcnahius  of  the  LUodilo-lJsae^y  bcaadk 
line  of  the  Great  WMcra.  tlie  large  parish  diMitdi  af  Si  Tdb 
has  a  low  embattled  Perpendicular  tower.  Adjoining  the  towa 
is  the  beautiful  park  of  Lord  Dynevor,  which  contains  the  ruiaeii 
keep  of  Dincfawr  (".isili-  and  the  residence  of  the  Rices  (Loicii 
Dynevor),  erected  early  in  the  J7th  century  but  modcmired 
in  iS  jS,  Some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  South  W  uk^.  lies  wiih-n 
reach  of  Llandilo,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  ibc  \ak 
of  Towy. 

The  name  of  Uaodilo  impJics  the  town's  early  foundatioa  by 
St  Teilo.  the  great  Celtic  missionary  of  the  tth  ceauny,  the 
liiead  of  Sc  David  aadcqpatcd  founder  of  the  ace  «f  UuidaC. 
The  historidd .  interest  «f  theplaee  eentne  bhs  pmaliailT 

to  the  castle  of  Dincfawr,  now  commonly  called  Pj  iinei. 
which  was  originally  erected  by  Rhodri  Mawr  or  his  son  CadcB 
ahuut  the  year  876  un  the  steep  wooded  ilopes  ovcrhau^ir^;  .'  c 
Towy,  From  I'rinr  e  ("adeirs  flays  to  1  he  death  of  the  Lord  Kh  ,  j. 
lajl  reigning  priiuc  of  South  \\  ales,  in  i  i.jf),  Dinefawr  cotiiiru;^ 
to  be  the  recognized  abode  of  South  Welsh  royalty.  The  castk 
ruins  remain  ia  the  possession  of  the  Ricea,  Lwds  Dyncvirk 
heirs  aad  drwcndanta  of  Priace  CadeU.  At  ooe  period  loideMB 
and  park  boeaaw  kaem  m  Ne»4own,  a  aaaie  ao«  alaolaie 
Some  personal  reUcs  ol  IhecaMniod  Sit  lUqf»«^llMBa^  iLC 
(i4$i-i537).  are  preaervad  hi  the  modtra  hooee.  iXacCawr 

Castle  and  its  estates  were  granted  a'.vay  by  ITrnry  \TI1.  or.  iSf 
execution  lor  high  trt.iAon  of  Sir  Rhys's  grandson,  Rh>-s  ip 
Griffith,  but  were  rcitored  to  the  lamiiy  under  Q)ucen  Mary. 

LLANDOVERY  (Uan-ynt-dJyfiri),  a  market  town  and  UMMSti 
municipal  liorough  of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  situated  aaad 
hilli  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Towy.  Pop.  (1901)  1809.  Ltaa- 
dovery  is  a  station  on  the  Mid- Wales  section  of  the  liVndon  k 
Mocth  Wcatera  laflway. .  The  dd4athioBfd  lowa  lica  ia  the 

and  Llanfair-ar-y-bom.  The  slight  reneteaf  .the  castle  stand 
OB  ^  hillock  above  the  river  Brin.  The  yvhUc  acbooi  yaa 
/onadcd  here^  Sir  lltoaiM  FhlDpa  ia  iHh 
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I  he  place  probably  owes  hi  Cekk  lUNM  af  Uan-ym-ddylTri 
{the  duBch  laid  Um  waters)  to  tin  piwiniiy  of  Uuidincat 
'  to  tlM  tumm  of  tkt  l^wy.  BiAa  and  Gwyddcrig . 
•«l  lu  comouuidhic  pMitfaa  at  tk»  h«id  af  the 
iiBlIle  of  Towy,  Ifamdoveiy  wu  •  ttnattie  the  of  f«ne 
tapoiUnce  in  the  middle  ages.  The  omit  erected  here  by  the 
Nertnant  early  in  the  uth  century  frequently  changed  owners 
iliiting  the  .  oiirM:  of  the  Anglo-Welih  wars  l»c(orc  i.**:  In  1485 
the  borough  of  I.lamlovtry,  or  I.lanynithf  vrryc,  was  incorixirated 
by  a  charter  from  Rirli  .n!  HI  ,  an.l  this  kind's  [)ri\i!cj!cs  were 
MbscqucRlly  confirmed  by  ficnry  VIII.  in  is'i,  and  by  Elizabeth 
in  ijgo,  the  Tudor  queen's  original  ckarter  being  still  extant 
and  fai  the  poneMioo  of  the  corporation,  which  is  officially 
Stjrled  "  the  biMM  and  buisetses  of  the  borough  of  Lbnym- 
fhewnytb  othctwlN  LfaMdovciy."  The  haflig  lifcgwfae  hehh 
the  ofBee  of  icoMdcr,  httt  hu  ncithcf'  dutict  tot  cflmlMiwiits. 
In  the  17th  century  the  vicuage  of  Lfamdhigat  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Welsh  poet  and  preacher,  Khyt  Prfchard,  commonly 
called  "  the  vicar  of  LljtiJovcty  "  (d.  1644),  In  the  midfllc  <  ( 
the  19th  century  William  Kees  of  Tonn  published  at  Llandovery 
many  important  wotfts  tftoHBlg  «Hh  «ac|y"WeWi  lbt«T  OBd 
archaeology. 

LLANDOVERY  GROUP,  in  geology,  the  lowest  division  of 
the  SUarian  (Upper  Sllunan)ia  ^cftlb.  C.  Lapworth  In  1879 
paopooed  the  name  ValcnticH  (boiB  the  ancimt  north  British 
fTOvfami  of  Vakntia)  for  tUt  poop.  It  inchidci  in  the.t>pe 
sfoa  the  'Rtfoimon  Shiks  iooo>tsoo  ft.,  Vppn  Uindovny 

and  May  HiH  Sandstone  800  ft.,  Lower  Llandovery,  600  1  f 00  ft 

Tfce  Lawn  Uamiarery  rock*  coobiU  ol  conglomerates,  s.in'j>tono* 
and  aiaiy  bed>.  .A.'  (-LindHvcry  tiny  rest  unconlurnutjly  u(xjn 
Ordovician  rocks  (BaUJ,  but  in  many  other  place*  no  unconlormiiv  is 
tfaeeable.  Theie  fock*  oocor  with  O  ROmw  CMp  Ml  noibMftenhe, 
which  curves  roand  duough  litadavefy,  and  ib  U»  Rfnoivdheikt 
they  attain  a  coaaidciabK  thicknc«*.  Northward*  tncy  (Ma  out 
towards  Bala  Lake.  They  occur  jImj  in  Cirdiganthire  and  Car- 
Ouirthf nshire  in  m,<n>  iil.iti^  wlivrf  th<  y  have  not  l»ccn  clearly 
Sep  if.itf'l  from  the  asM.  i.i'ril  OriluMiian  r'-X-k? 

Tlicrc  is  a  clunjjc  in  thi-  (auna  on  kavini^  ihc  Orrlovicijn  and 
•rntcring  the  LUmJovcry.  Among  thv  grapluliici  the  UifjIuKrjplidae 
bcifin  to  be  replaced  by  ihc  Monograptidae.  Character graptolite 
zones,  in  dciccnding  order,  mn;^M»iiograUut  trttviut,  DifUt- 
traptureetUttlofus,  O.arunrfiiOTW.  Common  I rilobltes are: — Acidaipit, 
£i*<riiiHrii5,  Pkatpti,  ProHus;  amon^  t>«?  br.'ir M  iiwmI'.  are  Orlhii 
tUgaotula.  O.  tesludinana,  MtrhleUa  crasia  and  I't-ntawrus  (Struk- 
/aatfintd)  tens  (FtfUamurus  i*  ao  characirriitic  thai  (he  LUrniovcry 
f0^.k^  arc  (ie<jutnt!y  described  as  the  "  Pi  niaintrus  IkJs"). 

The  Upptr  Uitnicttrj,  including  the  May  Htil  Sandstone  of  May 
Hill,  douccstenMn,  it  ao  owooowa  miee  inowolly  eowriaoitiotic 
at  the  base,  with  laal  teattealar  dwehgnrfota  of 
iiy,  noUiea  and  Peniamcru*  UmcaCODC*}. 
outcrop  in  Camurthcn&hirc  at  the  baac  of  the  Siluriaa.  dis- 
apji/'irini;  Sri>c.ith  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  westward  to  reappear  in 
Pen  1  Tjk'  sr.uc:  r.nrth-castward  the  outcrop  extends  to  the  Long- 
mynd,  which  the  conglomerate  wr.ip»  round.  As  it  i*  followrd 
along  the  crop  it  is  found  to  rnt  uncontonnably  upon  the  Lower 
Llandovery,  Caradoc.  Ltasdcilo.  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  nx  U-^ 
The  fottif*  include  lha  trilofaitos  MaMta  (amdatt,  EHtrinunn 
pmnetttius.  CaZ/mme  BfaiarMlMrUf;  nie  oracMopods  rmttmena 
ttlon[us,  Orlkn  caHitramma,  Atrypa  r^idaris;  the  cor.il-. 
iiUs.  LindoU'otmia,  Ac.,  and  ihc  zonjj  (raptolite* t>.c.ximui 
aiad  Monoirapluj  spinipnu  and  others  (Xfonop-aptus  .W^:<i-i, 
M-  CliHtant.  ^l.  proitM,  Diplogrofttux  llu^h^r.i}. 

The  TarannoH  skaUs,  grey  and  blue  klati-..  designated  by  A. 
Sedgwick  the  "  paste  rocC."  is  traceable  from  Conway  into  Car*' 
manbenshire:  in  Cardiganshire,  besidos  the  ilaty  facie*,  gritty  bad* 
■laha  their  appearance:  aad  III  the  adghbourhood  oi  BOpto-  M(t 
dbrk  shales.  The  group  b  poor  m  toiilii  with  jhe  exception  of 
gfaptolites;  of  ih<  ~n  Cyrlo^rrsfrluf  f 
■ICaonal  forTii .  I  li- "r.,r  i-.v  n;.;-- 
Pale  Shales  in  RadnorsKirv ;  liy  t 
traptui  cnpui  and  SI.  himcuiulu!.  m  (In 
Kloflat  bilurun  t>clc  in  south  Scotland  by 
including  the  Hawick  rock*  and  ArdwcD  beds,  and  the  QueoiilMRy 
poup  or  Gala  (Crieston  shales,  Buddntm  grlu  and  Mmtlfora 
ilae*):  in  the  Girvan  area,  by  the  Dramyerk  (bg*.  Rargany  group 
and  IVnkill  group:  and  in  Ireland  by  the  Trevcshilly  shaKs  of 
Stntngford  Lough,  and  the  »hitle!i  o(  Saltersiown,  Co.  Louth. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Llandovrry  rocks  are  represented  in  de- 
scrniling  order  by  the  Pair  shalc-s,  GraptrJite  shales,  Crev  slates  and 
t'orwrn  grit  ol  Nfcrionrthshire  and  Denbighshire.  In  the  Rhyader 
distnct  the  Caban  group  (<jafalt  bid*.  slMln  and  (rtta  and  Cabaa 
1).  aod  the  fioaWMho  graop  (CigriB  loiuBBw, Odol 
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XfnE-  (rr.f'lus  rxi/uui 
'  ;l  l)v  thr  Rh\  jiicr 
II  l«il>.,  with  Mono- 
1^1  Kc  district ;  in  the 
a  thick  development. 


.  P\!rr'.  n  l!a$;>,  Crfig  Cwynion  Rrits)  lie  on  this  horirnn  at 
BuiUh  Aya  there  is  a  seric*  of  gnu  and  shale*.  In  the  Lake  dtsutcl 
the  lower  part  ^tteSM^Me ihalea  (ShiMi  baM if  rflMmv 
age.  laiouthtethuidnftheceatrilanaiODtheraBdtwSniHlaB 
fOCkk  which  extends  acnm  the  country  from  L«we  Bey  to  St  Abva 


  country  from  Laee  Bey  (   

UeeditheBb-khill  shale<^.  a  highly  crumpled  acriea  of  gniptoiitic  baiit 

represent  the  IJand<.i\-cry  horunn.  In  the  Girvan  area  to  the  north 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  Camiegan,  Shaugh  Ihll  and  Mullock  Hill 
cruups.  In  Ireland  the  Llandovery  rQcks  arr  represented  by  the 
Anaicaul  slates  of  the  Dingle  promontory,  by  the  OwenduR  and 
Gowtaun  Brits,  Co.  Galway,  by  the  Upper  Pooirroy  beds,  by  the 
Uesool  andBalkiKhaderin  U-ds,  Co.  Uayo,and  by  rociitof  th&agein 
Coalpit  lljy  and  Slicvc  Fclira  Mountain*. 

tAomiinic  dvpuvit-  i-t  I .l.iiultivcrv  fopke  includC  slate  pencils 
(Tces<lalr),  liuildin>;  -ii nr  .  (Ijr  aor.r.  roedlllltalaOoBme.  Lrad  ore 
occurs  in  Walea.  (Sec  Sii.u«iam.)  (J-  A.  H.) 

LLARDRHDOB.  or  IxuumiMMD  Wxixs.  a  naiket  town, 
vten  district  and  healtb-itioit  ol  RodiwnMre,  Waki,  ritoatod 
IB  o  hfty  and  exposed  dbttkt  mat  the  if ver  Itbon,  a  fribotny 

of  the  >Vyc.  Pop.  (1901)  1827.  Llandrindod  b  a  station  on  Uio 
Mid-Wales  section  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway. 
The  town  annually  receives  thousands  of  vi  iior>,  and  lii  >  ^\itliin 
easy  reach  of  the  beautiful  \V_\c  \';illt>  and  the  wild  district 
of  Radnor  Forevt.  'Y\\v  :.i!ir.i  ,  M:![ihur  ami  chalylnatc  sprinRi 
of  Llandrindod  h.-ivc  long  been  f.imouv  .\rcr'rd:tif;  to  a  treatise 
published  by  a  German  {i^ysidan,  Dr  We&scl  Linden,  in  1754.  the 
saSnc  springs  at  Ffynott-Uwyn-y-fog  ("  thiE  well  to  the  cuckoos' 
grove  ")  in  the  present  pmb  of  Llandrindod  bad  acquired 
more  than  o  lood  icpatatjoB  as  early  as  the  year  tfSgd.  In  tbo 
tfth  eeatoiy  hedi  laOoe  aad  lolphur  sprinp  were  largely  patreii* 
izcd  by  numbers  of  visitors,  and  about  1749  a  Mr  Grosvcnor 
built  a  hydrt^athk  establishment  near  the  old  church,  on  a  site 
now  c(n-tTc<I  by  -t  farm  house  known  a'>  I.I.indrindod  Hall. 

LLANDUDNO,  a  btasidc  resort  in  the  Arfon  parliamentary 
diviMion  of  Carn.irvonshirr,  North  Wales,  in  a  dct.ifhtd  portion 
of  the  county  cast  of  the  Conwy,  on  a  strip  of  sandy  soil  terminat- 
ing in  the  massive  limestone  of  Great  Orme's  Head.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  (}279.  The  town  is  reached  by  the  London 
&  N'orlh-Wcsicrn  railway,  and  lies  327  m.  N.W.  of  London.  A 
village  in  iSjo^  LUndiidno  is  tO'^liO'  ooeof  UieaMNtflouri»huig 
watcriog-placci  \n  Kotik  Waka.  Sdteied  by  the  Great  Oraw 
on  the  N.W.  and  by  the  Uttle  Orme  on  the  E.,  it  faces  a  wide 
bay  of  the  Irii^h  Sea,  and  is  backed  by  low  sandhilb.  A  ^farine 
Drive  iinird'  tli  -  Crr  Ht^i-e.  The  Little  Orinc  has  caverns 
and  .il  our.ijj  iu  ;,ta  hirdi  and  rare  plant*.  CIom;  to  the  town 
arc  ilic  (jI'jJ  laeih  woods,  open  to  visitors.  On  the  Great  Orme 
arc  old  circular  buildings,  an  ancient  fortress,  a  "  rocking  itone  " 
{cr^  Tudno)  and  the  7lJi-century  church  ol  St  Tuvlno,  rcitoted 
in  i3^5.  Druidical  and  other  British  antiquities  arc  iiutncruus  (n 
the  i]i  .trict.  At  Degaowy,  or  Diganwy,  2  m.  from  Llandudt>o,fc 
a  ca&Ue,  Dioaa  Coowy  (Csowy  fort),  kiwita  to  £niU&h  hittoriaaa 
as  Gaainc^  dating  mil  (be  iitli  ar  (amonBng  la  llw  jVcltli) 
earlier  than  the  9th  ceatnry. 

LL/UfEULT,  a  aaarhct  town,  luban  dhttfct,  'uA  seapait 
eii  C'rirmartbenshire,  Wales,  situated  on  the  north  ^hf?rc  nf  the 
Ltij.ul  estuary  of  ibc  river  Loughor  (LlKe!i\wl,  known  as  Hurry 
tncr,  wliieh  forms  an  inlet  of  Carnurtlicn  Hay.  Top.  (n.oil 
.15,61;.  Llanelly  is  a  station  on  the  i?ouih  Walts  M:eliun  of  ibc 
Grtai  U'eilern  railway.  The  towij  li  wholly  of  modern  appear* 
aocc.  Ihe  mother -chiuth  of  Si  £lhw,  or  £lli  (whence  the  town 
derives  iu  name)  haa  been  piacticaUy  tebirill  (1906),  but  it 
retains  its  tith-ceottny  Ion  and  other  aadcat  feMiaaaof  Uie 
oriftnal  fabric.  Iu  aitwttao  on  a  h(oa4  eMaaqr  aad  ita  cntial 
podtieo  with  lafud  to  a  Britfdwiirhood  rieh  a  cori,  ina  aad 
limcstooe,  have  combined  to  nake  LlancOy  one  of  the  niaiiy 
important  industrial  towns  of  South  Wales,  Anthracite  and 
steam-coal  from  the  collieries  ol  the  coast  and  along  the  Loughor 
Valley  are  exported  Irom  the  ixun-r.c  dotl.5.  .ind  there  arc 
also  large  works  for  the  smelting  oi  cupper  and  the  manuiaclure 
of  tin  plates. 

Uanelly,  though  an  aadant  parish  and  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription under  a  portreeve  aod  BUfMcs  in  the  old  tordship  of 
Kidndljr,  icaMhied  iiwirrf*waf  aMil  tha  iadHMijal  devehip. 
I*  Saaik  Writa  Mm  ttt  wtb  ataian;  la  iSio  the 
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«C  Bwwick,  Gb«.  HMKMd  «d  WtrtMM.  tiufy  wiwlrf  to 
t97»;  h  1840  tlw  MuUlaals  flf  the  boiemb  ImbIm  «loae 

had  risen  to  4173.  Uaneily  b  now  the  most  populoitt  ton  h 
Wales  outside  the  canfiim  of  GUmorgaJuhiie.  U  tlip  XJaail^ 
was  added  as  a  ronldbMMiy  l>oin<|h  to  the  CtnaiwM  pedii- 

mcntary  district. 

LLANES,  3  seaport  of  northern  Sp.iin.  in  the  province  of 
Ovicdo,  on  the  river  Carroccdo  and  the  Hay  o[  Biscay.  Pop. 
(tf)oo)  18.6S4.  The  streets  are  mootly  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  contain  some  curious  old  bouses.  The  principal  buildings 
arc  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  an  old  Augustinian  monastery, 
•hkb  hat  beea  coavetted  into  «  ichool  aad  nclcocdogkal 
•ttlfoB.  1m  aunaier  the  fine  clioutc^  toeoety  and  na^hathing 
atUMt  aHMiK  viiitoak  Umm  Ii  *  Mwnd-HMi  poit  for  Hiht- 
ditufht  vwiih;  hat  iheotnaceiiaimw,  aad  nthcr  iBflWk 
in  rough  weather.  The  tnde  b  cUcQir  h  afffciiknal  pcodiiee, 
timber,  butter  and  fish. 

UAMGOLLBN.  a  picturesque  markct-tov.n  ar.d  summer 
resort  of  Denbighihire.N.  Walts,  in  the  Dec  {Dyjrdwy)  valley, on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  g  m.  S.W.  of  Wrexham, 
20;)  m.  from  London  by  rail.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (i(>oi) 
J30J.  The  Dee  is  here  cros-ied  by  a  t4th<entury  bridge  of  four 
arches,  "one  of  the  .seven  wonders  of  Wales,"  built  by  Joha 
Trevor,  afterwards  bi!>hop  of  St  Asaph  (Ucneivy).  Tie  AngUcan 
chitfcb  ol  St  CoUcn,  Norman  and  Early  English,  has  a  mOBUmcnt 
in  the  chttichyard  10  the  "  Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  Lady  Ekaaor 
Btttkr  and  Hba,  Sarah  Pontonhjr.of  Pba  Ncwydd.  (t774  to  iSi9 
and  tSji  ropettlvely).  The  hoine  b  now  •  mneom.  Ciatell 
Dtnas  Brln  (the  castle  of  the  town  of  Brio;  the  mountain 
'stream  below  is  also  called  Brln),  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  on  a  high 
conical  hill  about  i  m.  (mm  the  town,  is  sup[xi>ciily  British,  of 
unknown  date.  "  An  old  ruynous  thingc,"  as  the  Klizabeihan 
poet  Churchyard  calls  it  even  in  the  i6iK  century,  it  was  in- 
habited, apparently,  atxiut  i',f)o,  by  Myfanwy  Fcthan  of  the 
Tudor  Trevor  family  anil  beloveil  by  the  Laril  Itowtl  ab  Einion 
Llygliw,  whose  ode  to  her  is  still  extant.  Valle  Crucis  Abbey 
(IldN  J^giK<()  is  a  Cistercian  ruin  at  the  foot  of  Bronfawr  hill, 
some  1  m.  N.W.  of  Llangollen,  foundcd.about  1 100  by  Madoc  ab 
Gruffydd  Alaclor,  lord  of  Dinas  Brin  and  grandson  of  Owen 
Gwyaedd,  {Mfnce  of  Wales.  Uaa  Efwest,  dinolved  in  lUfc 
wMg|venbyJaaaI.toLordBd«afdWoottoo.  iBthemeaoMr 
adjoining,  stiH  called  Llwyn  y  Groes  ("grove  of  the  cross  "),  Is 
"  Eliseg's  Pillar."  EUscg  was  father  of  Brochmael,  prince  of 
Po'vys,  anil  his  grandson,  Conccn  or  Congcn,  ap[)cars  to  have 
crci'.crl  the  pillar,  which  is  now  broken,  with  an  illegible  in- 
str  ption;  the  modern  inscription  dates  only  from  1771).  At 
Llangollen  are  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  near  are 
colh'erics,  liTiie  n.-rl  iron  works.  Brewing,  malting  and  slate- 
quarrying  are  aho  carried  on.  Within  the  parish,  an  aqueduct 
carries  the  EUesmere  canal  across  the  Dec. 

LLAMQOUiOB  (pron.  Icn-ki-wc) ,  a  pittvince  of  southern 
GkBiborintag  on  the  northern  shores  ol  the  Gulf  and  Straits 
of  CbiNto»  and  extendlAg  fnm  the  Padiic  to  the  Argentine 
ftwMbr.  T1wpfwrltealViHiwltBeiN.aadltaip«afcdiroa 
it  in  part^hjr  the  Boom  titob  Fop.  (ttw)  Tii3SS>  Aim 
4S.$tssq.  m.  It bai«gfoB«flbrato,-ilvenMdl8tcs,tadthe 
greater  part  b  mountainous.  The  rainfall  is  excessive,  the 
average  at  Puerto  Montt  being  104  in.  a  year,  and  the  temperature 
is  singularly  uniform,  the  average  for  the  summer  being  sSJ", 
of  the  winter  47i'.  and  of  the  year  53"  F.  There  are  several  larpe 
lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province — Puythuc,  on  t!ie 
northern  frontier,  Rupanco,  Llanquihue  and  Todos  los  Santos. 
Lake  Llanquihue  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Chile, 
haviag  an  eatreme  Icnqth  from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  Octai  to  Varas, 
«f  nboat  33  m.,  and  cxtn  me  breadth  of  nearly  the  same.  There 
h  »  Wjnhr  ateaimhip  eerwn  m  Uw  lake  hetwetn  Octal  aad 

of  CilbiiM  and  Otonw  ritt  from  near  ka  eaatan  aiNH,  the 
latter  to  «  bdi^  «f  7j8>  ft  The  oMiet  ef  the  lake  li  through 
Maunin  river,  the  lower  course  of  which  is  navigable.  The  other 
large  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  fiueno,  which  receives  itic 
•atea  el  Uhet  PiqnlHM«Bd  itopMcOk  and  ih^  PMlOk  vlfeh  hM 


to  4te  fa  ft  lilK  tl»  IMM  ainn  ilK  AgMMtoe  •Hitoqr  at 
ChataL    A  ihert  tottnoM  itw  «t  thb  vidaily.  cnlM  «te 

Petrohue,  ailocds  an  outlet  for  the  picturesque  lake  of  Todos  km 
Santas,  and  enters  the  Reloncavi  Iniet  near  the  Puelo.  Th9 

southern  coa^t  of  the  pr.  i\!nrr  l^  m.lrntr'-l  by  a  numt*r  of  inlets 
and  bays  alToriJnc  Ki->orj  tLihing,  l>at  the  mouths  of  ihc  nvers 
llowing  into  the  Pariin  arc  more  or  less  iiiistrucled  by  sand  bar^. 
Apart  from  (he  lumber  industry,  whtch  is  the  most  important, 
the  productions  of  Llanquihue  include  wheat,  barley,  potatoes 
and  cattle.  The  white  population  is  composed  in  great  pan  «< 
Gennaos,  who  have  turned  large  areas  of  forest  laada  kk  the 
norLhem  distrku  into  productive  wheat  fields.  The  capital  in 
PtieftoMgBtt,«naaMqyliBd4eckadfaay  oaBed  the  Bdoncavh 
it^afjiy^  to  hi  ikngpflifem  tonriMMtf  ilwlHiitoHliiiglnllmiF 
bm  Tecna,  n  dbtanet  «f  >tss  An  hnpertant  town  In  ibn 
northern  part  of  the  province  is  Osorno,  on  the  Rabue  xrvtr. 
which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.  It  exports  wheal  and 
olhtr  f  irm  produce,  leather,  lumber  ami  beer. 

LLAKTRISANT,  a  small  town  and  a  contributory  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  picturesquely 
situated  with  a  southern  aspect,  commanding  a  bne  view  of  the 
vale  of  Glamorgan,  in  a  pass  on  the  mountain  range  which 
separates  that  vale  from  the  valley  of  the  Tafl.  The  popuLattoa 
of  the  parish  in  1901  was  io,oqi  and  of  the  contributory  borougk 
t057.  A  branch  of  the  Tafi  Vale  railway  running  frwn  Pnnty 
pcidd  to  Covbridge  and  Aberthaw  has  a  sutioo.  Cro»  tn, 
I  n.  belnw  the  town,  while  nearly  3  n.  farther  «uMi  k  piHM 
(near  the  vilhge  «(  ^tydun)  through  Uantitent  atation  ob 
the  Great  Western  railway  main  line,  which  is  156)  ra.  by  rail 
from  London  and  it  m.  N.W.  from  Cardiff.  The  castle,  which 
accorJini;  to  G,  T,  Cbrk  ■^.is  "  scci  D'I  -'nly  to  CarditT  in  military 
importance,"  dates  fidn-,  the  rugn  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  L 
Of  the  original  builiinR  nothing  re m.iins,  and  of  a  hter  buildir.g 
only  a  tall  and  slender  fragment.  It  was  the  head  of  the  lordship 
of  Miskin.a  great  part  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  nati%'e  owners, 
until  the  last  of  them,  Howcl  ap  Meredith,  was  expelled  by 
Richard  de  Clare  {nicrMdi).  Since  then  it  haa  alwayt  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  lord  of  Glamorgan.  It  was  in  the  near  nei^ 
bourhood  of  the  town  that  Edward  n.  was  captured  in  1317. 
In  14^  the  tbenkfd  nf  Glantoigin.  Richard,  sih  earl  of  Wanrid. 
granted  to  the  naldeBls  a  dniter  amfinning  graata  nwb  hgr 
his  predecessors  in  i346»  1397  and  1494.  The  corporation  waa 
aboUshcd  in  iSSj,  and  Its  property  (hiduding  184  acres  of  common 
Iind)  is  ,ir!rn- n  »:crr  j  by  a  town  trujt  under  a  scheme  of  the 
fhari;y  ror.-.r:-.;:siorA rs.  The  "freemen  "  of  the  borough,  how- 
ever, still  holii  a  f<j';ri  leet  in  the  town-full.  The  market  formerly 
held  here  has  Ix-en  diiccntinucd,  but  there  are  four  annual  fairs. 
The  church  w.is  dedicated  to  three  saints  (lUtyd,  Gwyno  and 
Tyfodwg),  whence  the  name  Llantrisaot.  Originally  a  Nomun 
building,  most  of  the  present  fabric  bekngi  to  the  I5lh  century. 
There  are  numerous  chapels.  Welsh  is  atitt  the  pMdtoninnt 
language.  Oliver  Cromwell's  forbears  HVR  astfVto  ot  tldr 
paridi,  aa  also  «aa  Sir  ImBb*  JcBkina,  icoetaqr  «f  itott 
under  CtodtoU.  IfceN  are  tinplato  inda  at  Fottydon  md 
narocfous  coMierisain  the  district. 

LLANTWIT  MAJOR  (\Velsh  Uan-iatyd-F<ra.r),  a  small  market 
town  in  the  southi  rn  parliamentary  division  of  "Glamorganshire, 
South  W'alci,  about  i  m.  from  the  Bristol.  Channel,  with  a 
station  on  the  Barry  railway,  s  m.  S.  of  Cowbridge.  T^  p  '.  1.0:; 
1 1 13.  About  I  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  town  there  were  discovered  m 
1888  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa  within  S  square  enclosure 
of  about  8  acres,  which  has  been  identified  as  part  of  the  lite  of 
a  Roman  settlement  mentioned  in  Welsh  writinipiaaClMlWl|H« 
The  building  seemed  to  have  been  the  aocaa  of  n  waitocwb 
possibly  the  week  «f  Iriah  pfaatea  In  the  sth  eeatoqri  •>  Mm 
f orty-thiee  Jnaata  M0Um  aad  the  remains  «C  aim  botM 
wera  fMnd  vfthha  |«  CBtiaNn.  Btymological  naMMtac  hnvn 
led  toae  to  nqcit  thnt  the  RaonD  statioB  of  Bovhan  waa  al 
Boverton,  i  in.  E*.  of  the  town,  bat  It  is  more  Ukely  to  have  been 
at  Ewcnny  (1  m.  S.E.  of  Bridgend)  or  perhajis  at  Cowbridge. 
On  the  sea  coast  are  two  camps,  one  lutown  as  Castle  Ditches, 

MawadingihBMixup»toth*«mdi«f  Ctlhiiiht<aoft«te  pon 
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of  Llahtwit.  la  the  time  of  Henry  L  t  snufl 
ictUcJ  in  the  Jisirict.  The  town  and  church  deiivc tbrfr  Mme 
from  St  IlltyJ  or  lltutus,  styled  the     knight,"  a  native  ot 
Brittany  and  a  grcat-ncphcw  of  Germanus  of  Auxerrf.  Having 
come  under  the  influence  of  St  Caclix,  al'iot  <>{  Llan  .irvan, 
6  ra.  E.N.E.  of  Llantwtt,  lUtyd  estabUihctl  at  the  Latter  place, 
■bout  A^.  510,  a  mooAStk  college  which  became  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning.   He  attncted  a  number  of  scholars  to  him, 
espedally  from  BritUBjTi  fBcMtaf  Sanson,  archbishop  of  Dot, 
M«sla(ta>  {Saniott%  weeewn)  and  Panl  de  Lm»,  wUk  hia 
WdA'  mtdMi*  iBdndad  JhiM,  tbtf  patron  aaiot  «r  Wakik 
Gildas  the  historiaa,  FkidSmit  and  Tcflo.  The  college 
to  flourish  for  several  centuries,  sending  fonh  a  large 
of  mis5ion.iric5  uriii!,  tarty  in  the  t?th  ccnt\jry,  ii»  reventics 
were  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of  Tewkc-ihury  by  Fitzhamon, 
ihf  first  Norman  lord  of  Glamorgan.  A  sfhool  seems,  ho\\x\Lr, 
to  have  lingered  on  in  the  place  until  it  lo&t  all  its  emoluments 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  present  chtircb  of  St  Illtyil  is 
the  result  of  a  lequcDce  of  churches  which  ha\T  sprung  from  a 
pre-Norman  tdUtet  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  extended 
in  the  ijtb  euttaqr  aod  acda  pardaQy  ichvilt  latt  ia  the  14th 
ctBtwy.  Itenidrtaaf  a«'*«Hten**€lnidi  «|jtlifa(se(diog 
to  Prafcnor  Freenian)  belonfed  probably  to  tlie  monks,  ami  b 
the  only  pan  now  osed  for  worship,  a  western  one  tised  as  a 
parochial  church  before. the  diisolution,  but  now  disused,  and 
still  farther  west  of  thi*  a  chantry  with  sacri'.tan's  hou«,  now  in 
ruins.    The  wcstc/n  ihun.fi  ronsiits  of  the  nave  of  a  omc  cruci- 
form building,  while  in  continuation  of  it  was  built  the  cat-tern 
church,  consisting  of  chanret.  ruve  (of  great  height  and  wiiiih 
but  very  short),  aisles  and  an  embattled  western  tower  built 
ever  the  Junction  of  the  two  naves.  A  partial  rcstoratin 
made  ha  tl88,  aod  a  careful  and  more  complete  one  in  1900-1905. 
bi  the  Awcb  ami  churchyard  ate  piaserved  tome  eariy  monu- 
nralal  icmaina  of  the  Btitklt  CMRb,  datiiff  from  the  Qih 
century,  aad  Mmw  possibly  from  aa  eaiBcr  date.  They  indude 
two  cross-shafts  and  one  cross  with  inscriptions  in  debased  Latin 
(one  being  to  the  memory  of  St  Illtyd)  and  two  cylindrical  pillars, 
most  of  them  bcini?  decorated  with  interlaced  work.   There  arc 
some  good  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  17th  century. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  and  the  inh.,(iitrir.i  ■. 
4cp»M<  almost  entirely  on  agriculture.    Its  weekly  market  is 
aainljr  leeoited  to  for  iu  stock  sales.  St  Donau  castle,  2  m. 
to  the  west,  was  for  nearly  seven  centuries  the  home  of  the 

Stradlinx  family. 

AV  to  thr  Rccn.m  rpmain\,««<  the  Alhenatum  fnrOctolior  TO  (iftSi), 
anH  thi"  /Itdvud'y  f.  .r  A>,,;ijm  ii''*).^)  A>  to  the  thiirkh.  •oe  the 
Artkaeoicgia  Cambrtnsu,  3rd  mr.  iv.  31  (an  article  by  ProfcaMT 
Freeman).  5th  tcf-.,  v.  409  and  xvii.  139.  and  6th  ter.,  iii.  Jt|  A*  & 
Fryer,  JUoKtaiU- Major:  a  Fifth  Ctnturj  Unmrtity  (1891). 

(D.  Ll.  T.) 

LLAKVRTYD  WELLS,  an  urban  district  of  BreconsWre, 
sodth  W  ales,  with  a  station  on  the  central  Wales  setiion  of  the 
London  it  .North  Western  railway,  jji  m.  from  London.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  wild  mottntaia  scenery  on  the  river 
|lfaa»  |i  light-bank  tributary  of  the  Wye.  The  place  is  chiefly 
osiad  for  ita  mlpliur  and  chalybeate  springs,  the  tongner  being 
Ihi  ttioMnt  «(  the  kind  in  Waka.  The  mediciMl  prapcitica 
ol  the  nuphar  water  weie  diieowned,  or  perhapa  wdbcweied, 
in  173?  ^  famous  Welsh  writer,  the  Rev.  Tbcophilus  Evans, 
then  vicar  of  Dangammarch  (to  which  living  Llanwrtyd  was  a 
1  hapclry  till  1871).  Sahnc  water  is  ohi,\in<  d  d.iily  in  the  reason 
from  IJuilth  Wells.  The  Irfon  is  ceiebratii!  as  a  trout-stream. 
l>jt  of  the  civil  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  10,785  acres  and 
liad  in  1901  a  population  of  8(4,  there  was  formed  in  1907  the 
(■ban  diatrict,  comprising  1611  acm,  and  with  an  estimated 
tion  at  the  date  of  formatioa  of  812.  Welsh  is  the  pit- 

 Bt  language  of  the  district. 

FiDur  nika  lower  down  the  Iifon  viOqr.  at  the  Jonction  el 
Ibe  Oaaanrch  and  Iffoa,  aad  «tt  •  Mation  on  llw  London 
&  North  Western  railway,  is  the  village  of  Llangammarch, 
BOted  for  its  barium  springs.  The  ancient  parish  of  Llangam- 
■Mrcb  consists  of  the  lown-h  ps  of  Prnbualll  and  Trcflis.  the 
wdla  being  in  tbe  former,  whKh  comprises  ii,iS2  acres  and  had 


in  i^i  a  pqpdadw  el  oohr  433.  John  tiemy^  the  Fndua' 
martyr,  waa  ham  at  CMn-briUi  in  tUa  pariah.  Chadea  Wolqrli 
wife,    I  ih  rirjMM^Tue  n>  Tmh.  in  nlil  rpidnifn  Jii  mmt 

the  parish. 

LLEWELYN,  the  name  of  two  Welsh  princes. 

Li-Ewr.LYN  I.,  Aa  Iokwcbth  (d.  i;4o),  prince  of  North  Wales, 
was  bom  after  the  expulsion  of  his  father,  lorwcrth,  fran  th* 
principality.  In  1194,  while  still  a  youth,  Llewelyn  recovered 
the  paternal  inheritance.  In  1201  he  was  the  greatest  prince  in 

Walca.  Attothewaaaiii<ndolKingJohn.«hoeeni^Hmaia 
dani^hter,  Joanna,  Ih  laok  to  «fle  (tm)i  bat  the  ^Hianct  ioM 

Ml  thtongh,  aad  in  isii  John  redoced  Llewelyn  to  submission. 
In  the  next  year  Lfewelyn recovered  all  his  loucs  in  North  Walca. 

In  IJI5  he  took  Shrewsbury.  His  nMr.p  !  id  !n  1  n  encouraged 
by  the  pope,  by  France,  and  by  the  tnglish  b.uiins.  His  rights 
•.vt  iL-  secured  by  special  clauses  in  Magna  Carta.  But  he  never 
(kbistetl  from  his  wars  with  the  Marchers  of  .South  Wales,  and 
in  the  early  years  of  Henry  III.  he  was  srvrr.ii  times  attacked 
by  English  armies.  In  1139  he  was  Struck  with  pamhsia  aad 
retired  from  the  active  work  of  gOVCfaOMtt  In  fanW  Ol  Ma  MO 
David.  He  retired  into  a  Cistcfdaa  iBonaalety-. 

See  the  bts  of  EnglM  ehranicles  for  the  rrigna  of  Jdm  and 

Henry  Iff.;  alM  the  Welsh  chronicle  Bnd  y  TSMMjifMI  Jfd, 
Rolls  Serie*):  O.  M.  Edward*.  HiHery  «/  WaU$  (1901)?^?.  TbM 

in  tbe  Political  Hittory  of  Emif^tml,  ui.  (1905). 

LLE«tLYK  II.,  Ab  CtfprYDt)  (d.  ijfij),  prince  of  North 
Wales,  5uccerded  his  uncle  David  in  i :  »6,  but  was  compelled 
by  Henry  III.  to  confine  himself  to  Snowdon  and  .Anglesey. 
In  1J54  ilenry  granted  Prince  Edward  the  royal  lands  in  Wales. 
The  steady  encroachment  of  royal  officers  on  Llewelyn's  land 
began  immediately,  and  in  1:56  Llewelyn  declared  war.  The 
Barons'  War  engaged  all  tbe  forces  of  England,  and  he  was  able 
to  make  hinueU  lord  of  south  and  north  Wales.  Llewelyn  also 
assisted  the  hawe.  By  tfce  tieatjr  «f  Shftmihufy  (1165)  be 
was  recognized  ia  dveilout  of  Weka^  and  In  Return  Sdnwu  da 
Montfort  was  supplied  with  Welsh  troops  for  his  last  campaign. 
Llewelyn  refused  to  do  homage  to  Edward  I.,  who  therefore 
attacked  him  in  1276.  He  was  besieged  in  the  Snow  don  muuntains 
till  hunger  made  him  surrender,  and  conclude  the  humiliating 
truly  of  (■uiL-.'..iy  fi.;-!.  Itc  was  released,  but  iu  ijSj  he 
revolted  again,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Mortimers, 
near  Builth  in  central  Wales. 

's.-T  r.  Bemonf,  Simcn  de  Sfpnlfoftffui*,  It 
/'  .  ,'  .  .'   Iltitory  of  En^ltind.  la, 
H'dsh  Wars  ej  Edward  I.  (  l</oi). 

LLORENTE.  JUAM  ANTONIO  (i75(i-iRjj).  Spanish  historia«i 
ma  hon  ea  the  jotb  of  March  1756  at  KincoB  de  Sato  in  i 
Bb  aiadM  at  aa 
mdalntd  priest,  became  vkav-ftaaMI  to  the  fajchop  of  CUahocn 
hi  T781.  In  1785  he  became  commissary  of  the  Holy  OiRce 
,\\  I.ogTofto,  and  in  1780  its  pcnrrrd  fy  irc!ar>-  at  Madrid.  In 
the  crisis  of  1808  Llorcntc  identitkd  himself  with  the  Bona- 
partists,  and  was  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders, 
and  in  examining  the  archives  o(  the  Incjuisition.  On  the  return 
of  King  Ferdinand  to  Spain  in  1814  he  withdrew  to  France, 
where  he  published  his  great  work,  Hisloria  critica  de  la  in- 
quitkiom dc  EipeMa  (Paris,  181  S'lSt?).  Ttaoslatcd  into  Ejigiirii, 
Frendi.  Cermaa.  Dutch  and  ItaHan,  h  attracted  moch  attentiea 

in  Europe,  and  'nvdtvad  lis  autboT  in  CDIMiderable  pcr;rculioa, 
which,  on  the  pubtfcatloil  Of  1^  f0rtfniti  pdttiques  dcs  p.ipts 
in  182?,  culniiinled  in  a  pererr.plory  order  to  quit  France. 
He  died  at  .Madrid  on  the  -.th  of  February  1823.  Both  the 
personal  character  and  tlie  literary  accuracy  of  Llorcnte  have 
been  assailed,  but  although  he  was  not  an  exact  historian  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  made  an  honest  use  of  documaBls  idatlnc 
to  the  laqniiitiQa  which  are  no  kwger  cxtaot. 

The  BagPili  tramlation  of  the  ffistona  (London,  iSaft)  is  abridged. 

Uofrnte  aho  wrote  Memorial  para  la  kistpria  dt  la  rtvolntlon 
tfpoMtU  fParis.  1II14-1816).  transl.iied  into  French  (Paris,  181^- 
iHlq);    NolifUU  kultntu  Mtst  fat  trm 
(.Madnd.  iiMyr-lHoMa  aa  I 
1818),  and  other  worn. 


( (Paris,  lSt4): T. F. Toot  ta  the 
(Mt  Ta.  Mnb  hi  Tb 
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Um,  mum  (tS«s-     >.*  ««wr  ynaSu^ 

was  hocn  in  London  on  the  jik  o(  Ifiiidi  1*45,  U»  btber,  Richard 
lioyd,  being  vicar  cboralist  at  Westminster  Abbey.  From 

185.'  11  lS6o  he  sarif;  i.i  rhr  .it.tM-y  clii::r.  .mil  was  thoroughly 
tr.iir.fl  in  music.  cviiitLi.uy  Uxonimg  soio  tctwr  at  the  ("iiapcl 
Roy.d.  Ho  Ixg.ir:  ?.:n[:irig  at  ronrcrt*  in  1867,  and  in  1871 
a|>[)e.iri.d  at  the  Gloucester  Musical  FcslivaJ.  llii  fine  cvcnly- 
produccd  \  oicc  and  pure  st  jic  at  once  brought  him  into  notice-, 
and  he  gradually  tooic  the  place  of  Sims  Ki-tvci  as  the  leading 
gggHlll  teaor  <^  the  day,  his  ain^g  of  tij-s^ical  music,  and 
opiCtelly  «f  liutditi»  hiiag  ftnkviuSf  admired.  At  the 
Hlldd  IMvab  cIUc  18M  l»  w  thi  pcfadpta  tenor,  and  even 
tat  IhiAWt  tmdltoiltiiB  «t  dwOytUl  Tiabce  kc  triumphed  ovier 
scouMic  dUBcttltfcaL  In  tSSS,  i<go  and  1899  he  paid  auccoiAd 
visits  to  the  United  States;  but  by  degrees  he  appeared  Icse 
frequently  in  public,  and  in  1900  he  formally  retired  from  the 
platform, 

UOYO.  WILLIAM  (1617-1717),  English  divine,  successively 
biabop  of  St  As.ifih,  of  Lichfield  and  Covcntr>',  and  of  Worcester, 
was  f»rn  at  Tilchurst,  Berkshire,  in  1617, and  was  educated  at 
Orirl  ar.J  Jam  CollcRcs,  Oxford.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1646. 
In  1663  he  was  prctx-ndary  of  Kijwn,  in  1667  prebendary  of 
SaGtbttiy,  in  i663  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  1672  dean  of 
9ti>t/>t  l»i  prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  Loadan,  in  1680  bishop  of 
St  Aaiph,  in  16S9  lord-abnon«r,  ia  169*  Mriwp  of  Lichfield  and 
GtMittijr.  ud  ia  bUbep  of  Woieattr.  Uo^/d  vat  «d 
fadcfatimble  ntinnnr«>  of  tte  Bhbib  <Ttl1ii>Bf  tcndaicfet  «( 
Jamct  U.,  «ad  «as  ooe  of  the  tevea  biihoM  who  for  refusing  to 
nave  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  read  In  hU diocese  was  charged 
Witll  publishing  a  s^rlitious  lihtl  against  the  king  and  acfjui' '.cil 
(|6W)-  He  i  ngiged  (iilbcrl  Uurnct  to  write  The  lliilory  of  the 
Mffprmalufn  of  Ike  Church  of  EniljnJ  and  proviilcii  him  with 
much  material.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  a  keen  student 
of  biblical  apocal)  [ilic  liurature  and  himself  "  pro;)hi>icd  " 
to  Queen  Anne,  Robert  Harley,  carl  of  Oxford,  William  Whist  m, 
and  JoIhi  Eveiya  the  diarist.  Lloyd  was  a  aUn<  h  uppt  rter 
of  tta  aevolution.  Ills  chief  publication  was  An  IliUorUal 
'AttMoU  of  Church  Covemmmi  as  il  vai  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irdani  wkm  they  frtt  rectiwed  tht  ChrisHan  Mitk»  (JLmSaa, 
1684.  teprfBted  Oxford,  1842).  Ha  <Bed  at  Haitlebttijr  castle 
on  the  yMh  of  August  1717. 

Uan,  WILUAM  WATKISS  (1813-189J),  English  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Hunurion.  Middlesex,  on  the  iith  of  March 
1813.  He  received  lii.-.  early  education  at  Newcastlc-under- 
Lyme  grammar  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  a  f.imily 
business  in  I^indon,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  devute  l  hi?,  h  i  ,urc  to  the  study  of  art ,  architecture, 
archaeology,  Shakc^^H  ..re.  aasiJcal  and  modem  languages  and 
bterature.  He  died  in  I.<iriflon  on  the  32nd  of  December  iSgj. 
The  work,  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  The  Age  of  Peri.trs 
(iS75)>  characterized  by  soundness  of  scholarship,  great  learning, 
aa4  »  tiMiOtt(b  appradatioo  o(  IbepctiMt  w&k  whkh  itdcaJs. 
bat  fndBfMi  mattnctiwa  bar  a  maH  aad  at  tlaMK.olKgit 
•tyle.  He  vnte  alio:  XmOUam  Uarhta  (1845);  Cnfftciof 
Essays  upon  Shakaptanft  Ptays  (1875);  Christianitf  in  the 
Ciirtoons  (of  Raphael]  (1S65).  which  excited  considerable  attention 
from  the  manner  in  which  theological  questions  were  discussed; 
The  History  of  Suily  to  the  Athrnion  li'jr  (1872).  Pr.Kin  and 
their  Piin.uftis  {i&bt));  an  edition  ol  Much  Ado  oboul  Xiithini:, 
"  now  iiTrt  published  in  fully  recovered  metrical  form"  (18.^4, 
the  author  held  that  all  the  plays  were  ori^nally  written  in 
blank  verse).  A  number  of  manuscripts  still  remain  unpublished, 
the  most  iaportaat  of  which  have  beea  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Maaeiua,  arawitst  tbem  being:  A  WwrOur  BiOary  •/ 
Creax;  The  Century  of  Miehod  Angilft  Tk*  Nm-PtalmtO*. 

Sec  Memoir  by  Sophia  Beale  pretad  Lloyd's  (pottharoom}/ 
poblfahcd)  £r«af  Aalm;  Jku  PtttrfS  WMt  (itH).  ceotaltfBK 
■  Bat  of  pubBibed  aad  aqaddkhaawMbK 

U07D  OEOROB.  DAVID  (iS6j-  ).  Bn'tish  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Manchester  on  the  17th  of  Janu.iry  186?.  Hi^ 
father,  William  Cicorgc,  a  Welshman  of  yeoman  stock,  li.id  h  it 
Fembcokeihire  for  London  at  an  early  afle  and  became  a  Khool 


taadNT  tlwii  «Bd  atUiMidt  in  Uvnpool  tad  IbfWfanlwwt. 

and  then  headmaster  of  an  elemcntarjr  tchoot  at  P«BlMli»  Car* 

narvonshire,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  David  Ueyd.  a 
neighf>oi.rin,:  liapii-.t  niini.-.lLr.   Soon  aficrwards  WiUlair.  George  | 
Ijccame  hcaiim-ister  ol  an  riemcatary  school  in  Manchester. 
I'ut  .idcr  the  binh  of  his  cldot  son  David  his  health  faded,  ar.  i 
he  gave  up  bis  post  and  took  a  sniall  (arm  near  Haverfordwcit. 
Two  years  later  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  in  poor  circumstances 
a  second  child,  another  son,  was  posthumously  bom.  Mrs 
George's  brother,  Richard  Uuyd,  a  shoetnaker  at  Llanystiundwy,  \ 
and  pastor  of  the  CampbcUite  Baptists  there,  now  becaaa  ber 
chief  support;  it  was  from  him  that  young  David  obiaiaad  bis 
wrfifffft  viaw%of  iMictifil  aad  p*¥tf^1  Sfi^  Kt4  aba  the  naaaa 
«C  ttuttai^  at  tbe  age  fli  lointMB,  «a  the  caner  of  a  aoBdiar. 

Having  passed  his  Ia«  Mdtadnaiy,  he  was  articled  to  a  fins 
fn  Portmadoc,  and  in  1884  obtained  his  final  qualificatioaa. 
In  i858  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  Owen  flf 
Criccicth.  From  the  first  he  managed  to  comhinr  his  solicitw's 
work  with  politics,  becoming  secretary  of  the  i^outh  Carnarvon- 
shire Anti-tithe  I^cague;  and  his  local  reputation  was  made 
by  a  successful  fight,  carried  to  the  High  Court,  in  defence  cf  I 
the  right  of  Nonconformists  to  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard. 
In  the  first oolwty  council  clecttoiis  for  CanurvMuhbc  be  played 
a  streauooa  part  «b  the  Radical  tide,  and  wu  cboeca  an  alder- 
man; aad  ia  1190^  at  a  bj-dectlon  for  Caraarvoa  Bol«||bi^ 
bavasictttrBed  to  parUanentbgraB^laiitjrnf  iSoveraitraaK  ' 
CoQwrvative  opponent.  He  uM  Ma  teat  weecaafullsr  at  tbc 
contests  in  1802,  and  igoo,  his  reputation  as  a  chanpion 
of  Welsh  nationalism,  Welsh  nonconformity  and  extreme  Radical- 
ism becoming  thorouRhly  rstalilished  both  in  parliament  and 
in  the  country.  Ln  the  I  louse  of  Commons  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  guerrilla  Cgh.tcrs,  conspicuous  for  his  audacity  and 
pungency  of  utterance,  and  his  capacity  for  obstruction  while 
the  Conserv'ativcs  were  in  ofBce.  During  the  .Siuth  .\fr,can 
crisis  of  iS(}o-iooj  he  was  specially  vehement  in  opposition 
to  Mr  ChamlKTlain.  and  took  the  "pro-Boer"  side  so  tritterff 
that  he  was  mobbed  in  Birmingham  during  the  1900  election 
when  he  attempted  to  address  a  meeting  at  the  Town  HalL 
But  be  was  again  tctimied  fat  Camaivan  Bontigba;  sad  in 
the  ensuing  parlianeat  be  eaoa  ttll  mote  IP  the  nut  bgr  Mi 
resistance  to  the  Education  Act  of  tgor. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Welsh  party,  and  one  of  the  most  dasfdng 
parliamentarians  on  the  Railic.il  -i  fe.  hi,  •pint rrcr.t  to  office 
when  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  became  premier  at  the  end 
of  iQOj  was  generally  expected;  but  his  elevation  direct  to  the 
cabinet  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise.  The  rcsponsiLilit  ics  of  administration  have,  howextr, 
often  converted  a  political  free-lance  into  a  steady-going  offidai, 
and  the  Unionist  press  did  its  best  to  racouragc  sudi  a  teodeacy 
by  continual  praise  of  the  departmental  action  of  the  new 
minister.  His  settlement  of  the  railway  dispute  in  1906  was 
oaiversally  applauded;  and  tbe  biSs  be  introduced  aad  paaed 
for  norganizing  tbe  port  of  London,  dealmg  with  Mcfcftaai 
Shipping,  and  enforcing  the  working  in  England  of  paMati 
granted  there,  and  so  increasing  the  emploj-ment  of  Brftldi 
labour,  were  gretted  with  satisfaction  by  the  tariff-reformers, 
who  congratuhird  thcrr.M  lves  that  a  Radical  free-trader  shoulj 
thus  throw  over  the  policy  of  h:i^^f  f.urc.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  the  chief  Sucre-.,  of  the  ministry,  and  when 
Mr  Asquith  became  premier  in  I'voS  and  promoted  Mr  Uoyd 
George  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  ctchtqucr,  tbe  appoint  mew 
w.-i$  well  received  even  in  the  City  of  London.  For  that  yesr 
the  budget  was  already  settled,  and  it  was  introdoced  by  Mr 
AaqvMi'  hbnself,  tbe  o^^ianotBor;  but  Mr  Uo)nI  Oee^p 
eawad  gcldiB  epfadona^  botb  at  tbe  THMwy  ud  ia  pniHiment, 
by  Us  bAiitqr  nd  U»  baa«at«ltb»  nunie  «l.  aipedaUy 
important  for  lia  indorfu  of  OM  Afe  FmIom,  la  Ite  Inar 

stages. 

It  was  not  lill  the  time  came  nearer  for  the  introduction  oi 
the  hndg*-!  for  tr/50  toi^^  ih  it  opinion  in  financial  rirrh-s  !ho«ed 
the  change  wliuh  ■.\  i<  .i1''tv,  .f'-.  '  •  U'i<'mr  so  n'mi^ci)  .-X  con- 
saderable  deficit,  of  about  £16,000,000,  was  in  prospect,  and  the 
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rhanccDor  of  the  exchequer  arOiMd  ml^ivuigs  by  alludlnK  m 
a  speech  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  dedding  what  "  hen  roost  " 
i>  "rob."  Tbe  govern ment  had  be«n  losing  ground  in  the 
couiMry,  and  Mr  Lloyd  George  and  Mr  Winston  Chwchill  were 
«iiMpk«waiy  in  alliance  in  advocating  the  UN  «f  tte  budget 
lir  iHlwdMciin  drastic  mforau  in  regard  to  Ucenlng  and  land, 
vUek  ^  Mbtaace  ol  tte  BaoK  of  Lords  prevented  the  Ratfical 

Jktwa  wMsWtrtiwt 
I  «r  VctiB  mm.  wmmd,  thougti  it 
ndght  reject,  ft  nUBBy  hfll,  coupled  vith  the  fKt  tbat  it  never 
had  gone  ao  ftf  at  t«  nfect  a  budget,  was  rcUed  on  by  tbe  ex- 
tremists as  dictating  the  obWoua  party  tactics,  and  before  the 
year  rxx)  opened,  the  possibility  of  the  I»rds  being  driven  to 
compel  a  dissolution  by  standing  on  (heir  extreme  riRhls  as 
Tctr^Tfh  the  financial  provision  for  the  year  was  alrrarly  can- 
v.iji^.ril  in  jKjlitic.'.l  circles,  though  it  was  hardly  crc<lilcil  that 
the  government  would  precipitate  a  coustilutionai  crisis  of  such 
naipii&Qde.  When  Mr  Lloyd  George,  on  tbe  apth  of  April, 
iatndued  hia  budget,  its  revoluttonary  chararter,  however, 
umiad  widcapvead  d^may  in  tbe  Gty  and  among  tbe  propertied 

dmm,  Sm  »  <wqrlMitfvi>yd^  iiMckl»d  tftUiwunyi* 
Iv  kril  an  bow  'vAfls  M  fikoMMd  Uk  iNiR»  te  mim  kjr 
deicfiMng  ft  as  a  "war  bodget"  acafaat  poverty, wUch  be 

hoped,  in  the  rcsnlt,  would  become  "  as  remote  to  tbe  people 

of  this  Kiiintry  ai  the  wolves  which  once  inft-^tcd  its  fon-sls." 
.Some  of  ihc  original  proposals,  which  were  much  criiiLtxtd,  were 
sut/=i  qui-tnly  (irfpfioiJ,  including  the  yiM^rmarcnt  diven-ion  of 
the  '.)ld  ^ipkinR  fun!  to  a  National  iJcvclopmcnt  Fund  (created 
tiy  a  scpa.'.itc  l;iH),  and  a  tax  on  "unRottcn  minerals,"  for 
which  was  substituted  a  Lax  on  mineral  rights.  But  the  nwin 
featnrcs  of  the  budget  were  adher.»i  to,  and  eventaally  passed 
the  Hotm  at  Cannnna  m  tha  4th  ol  Noyensbcr,  in  spite  of  tha 
oi  the  aeuty  Itaionist  niinari^.  Apart 
'iwfttasfln  motor* 


'  dBffaf,  And  hCBiiw  iMtt  tui  u  tiatociic  and  ffnvil 

sjrstem  of  duties  00  land-values  ("  increment  duty,"  "  reversion 
duty,"  "  undeveloped  land  duty  "),  depending  on  the  setting 
up  of  arraiijrcir.cnts  for  valuation  of  a  highly  complicated  kind, 
'fhe  dLscus-Mons  on  the  bufigct  entirely  monopolized  public 
attention  for  tbe  year,  ami  while  the  measure  was  dckn^lrd  by 
Mr  Lloyd  George  in  parliament  with  much  suavity,  and  by  Mr 
Asqttith,  Sir  ICdwini  Orcy  and  Mr  Haldanc  outside  the  House 
«f  Commons  with  Lact  and  moderation,  the  feelings  of  its  op- 
panenta  were  exaspctated  by  a  aarios  o(  inflammatory  public 
tp^l***  at  Limehouse  and  ehnrhcce  from  the  dianceHor  of  the 
SBchefpssr,  who  took  these  oppntnaitiea  to  raoie  tlie  passioaa 
•f  th>  McUwdMHi  «piM»  the  InM  dMM  nd  ths  pMsfc 
ViM  tte  Abom  BiM  ank  HP  to  «ha  BMW  at  LonH  Lotd 
1  gavo  Boda*  that  on  tbe  second  reading  be  would 

nova  **  that  this  House  b  not  justified  in  giving  its  consent 
to  this  bill  until  it  has  been  !;ubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country,"  and  on  the  Ltit  day  of  November  this  motion  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  lu.ijoiity  of  peers.  The  government 
pa»ed  a  solemn  resolution  <  1  [Hoterit  in  the  House  oi  Commons 
aod  ap^>ealeU  to  the  country;  and  the  general  election  of 
January  1910  look  place  amid  unexampled  excitement.  The 
Unionists  gained  a  hundred  scats  over  their  preview  moabas, 
but  tbe  cQUtitutkMial  issue  undoubtedly  helped  the  govmuaent 
to  wbi  R,  vieunir,  depending  indeed  sokl/  00  the  votes  of  the 


Events  had  now  audi  Ifr  Lloyd  George  and  hb  finaBfial 

policy  the  centra  of  the  lAeeal  party  programme;  but  party 

tactics  for  tbe  moment  prtvcnti^j  ibe  mioislry,  who  reosained 
ID  olhce,  from  simply  M:ading  the  budget  up  again  to  the  Lords 
and  allowing  them  to  pass  it.  There  was  no  majority  in  ilic 
Commons  fur  the  budget  as  such,  since  the  Irish  Nationiiiists 
wly  supported  it  as  an  engine  for  <li  :>troyinR  the  vetoof  the  Lord* 
wad  tbm  pwaarii^  the  way  iot  Inah  Uaae  iUla.  JaMeai^ 


aHowed  the  financial  yew  to  end  without  one,  and  brouRht 
forward  resolutions  for  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Lords,  on 
which,  if  rejected  by  them,  another  app^  could  be  made  to  tbe 
people  (sec  PAaLUimrr).  Hardly,  however,  had  tbe  battle 
been  anayed  when  the  King^  death  in  May  tipaet  tSl  cdciik< 
lioait.  An  hnnediate  eoatbniinoe  of  boaiiHtict  betlMMt  the 
t«*  Kmbm  «■»  fnpoaOik.  A  trae»  ins  olaL  and  •  cgafo^ 
cace  arranged  bitWM  faor  kadtn  htm  each  ride— Mr  Lkji 
CSeofge  being  ooe^^a  MBrfdMT  vtMhcF*  eonpraute  on  rim 
constitutional  question  was  not  feasiUe.  Tbe  budget  for 
iQOQ-to  went  quietly  through,  and  before  the  August  adjourn- 
ment  the  chancellor  introduced  his  budget  for  ipto-ti,  dis- 
cussion being  postponed  till  the  autumn.  It  imposed  no  new 
taxation,  and  left  matters  precisely  as  they  were.        (M  Cii.) 

LLOYD'S,  an  association  of  merchants,  shipowners,  under- 
writers, and  ship  and  insurance  brokers,  having  its  headquarters 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Roytil  Exchange, 
iMdoa.  Originally  a  mere  gathering  of  merchants  for  business 
or  gooslp  in  a  coflee-house  ltq>t  tqr  one  EdwirdXkiyd  in  Tower 
Street,  London,  the  eartiot  notice  of  which  4 
antallhertthaiWidMyi 
taoona  wa  of  tlia  p""'"^  HjpniMfloaa  in  the ' 
nexkm  with  cowtnierye.  Hm  catahBibment  existed  In  Tower 
Street  np  to  iAq),  in  whicb  year  R  was  removed  by  the  proprietor 
to  Lombard  Street,  in  the  centre  rf  that  portion  of  tbe  city 
most  frequented  by  nv  rt  hiniv  <.f  the  hiRhest  class.  Shortly  after 
this  event  Mr  Lloyd  c- t.iblis!:rjii  a  weekly  newsi).i[MT  furnishing 
commercial  and  shirking  news,  ii  tlnK,e  days  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  diftiru!;y,  Tliis  p.ipr  took  the  name  of  L/oyi'i 
Netes,  and,  though  its  life  was  not  long,  it  was  the  precursor  of  tbe 
now  ubiquitous  U«yd^s  List,  the  oldest  exiting  paper,  tbe 
LiMtdon  Gasrtir  exceed.  In  LoBbard  Stxeet  the  bustnese 
tnwsacted  at  Lloyd's  coffrc  bo—Haidlly  grew,  but  it  does  not 
^ipear  that  tbtwigbewt  the  ipMir  part  af  the  iilh«B<iiyllM 

a  change  of  system  and  improved  accommodation  necesviry, 
and  after  finding  a  temporary  rcating-place  in  Popie's  Head  Alloy, 
the  underwriters  and  brokers  settled  in  the  Roy.il  KirhanKc  in 
March  1774.  One  of  the  first  improvemrnts  in  the  mode  (if  elTec  t- 
ing  marine  insurance  was  the  introdni  ti  n  of  a  [irinteil  form  of 
policy.  Hitherto  various  forms  had  Ix  cn  in  u^c;  and,  to  avoid 
numerous  disputes  the  committee  of  Lluy<i's  proposed  a  general 
form,  which  was  adopted  by  the  members  on  the  1  iih  of  January 
1779,  and  remains  in  use,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  to  this  day. 
Ibe  two  most  important  eventa  in  tbe  history  of  Lloyd's  during 
tlie  19th  century  were  the  zcocganiatioo  of  the  association  in 
tfai,  and  the  pasateg  of  aa  act  ift  xSn  Pia<lin  to  Uofi't  al 
the  rightaaftdpoTilcgBaaf  ft  caipeialka  toilet  wnad  by  prfh* 
mnt,'  Aecordim  to  this  act  of  hmiipuiation,  tbe  three  mala 
^bjeela  for  wliich  the  society  exists  are— first,  tlie  carrying  out  of 
the  bu^iiriLss  of  marine  insurance;  secondly,  the  prottition  of 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  asMJcuiion;  and  thirdly, 
the  collection,  pubUcation  and  diffusion  of  intelligence  ai>d 
information  with  respect  to  shipping.  In  the  promotion  of  the 
last-named  olijcct  an  inttUiRence  dcfwirtment  has  been  developed 
which  for  widcncss  oi  range  and  efficient  working  has  no  parallel 
among  private  enterprises.  By  Lloyd's  Signal  Station  Act  1S88, 
powers  wen  conferred  on  Lloyd's  to  establish  signal  station 
with  tetegiaphic  commanications,  and  by  the  Derelict  Vemeb 

fninnn)  flu  iffyl.  T  «iliiyAah^annviindto|N« 

to  ttpd'a  aaento  «I  " 


11a  ttoaM  itt  Uopd^  a»  MPalUda  aatjr  to  I 
members.  IkaiinMrpayanannuaisubacxiptionof  fivegnlncaa 

without  edbaaet  fee,  but  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of 

the  institution.  The  latter  consist  of  m  n  iir-lt-rwrsl  irl^';  nicri.tii  rs, 
who  |iay  an  entrance  fee  of  twelve  guineas,  and  oi  underwriting 
members  who  pay  a  fee  of  (100.  UndcrwrilinR  members 
an  abo  rsqiuiced  to  deposit  securities  to  the  vahie  of  £5000  t* 
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k  fli  tkcir  number  idactcd  «  •*'«Ni>- 
,  jdMafdsafUaardli.''  WllktMiMlrllM 
tlie  appotatneat  of  dl  tbe  oAcbli  aid  agarti  of  tfce  inMllitiiiB, 

the  daily  routine  of  duty  being  entrusted  to  a  secretary  and  a 
large  start  of  cJcrks  and  other  assist anU.  The  mode  employed 
in  c/Tcctlng  an  i.-iiur.im  u  al  Lli  'ViI's  is  .simple.  The  buainess  is 
done  entirely  by  bruKt  rs,  who  write  ujKin  a  slip  ot  paper  the 
name  of  the  .ship  ami  .sh;]imailer,  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the 
subject  to  be  insured,  and  the  amount  at  which  it  is  valued. 
It  the  tidt  b  Mooted,  each  umknniter  subscribes  his  name 
ud  ibt  aaMOBt  he  agicet  to  take  or  underwrite,  the  insurance 
btbig  iiEacUd  «i  Mioa  tt  the  total  value  is  made  up. 
C)5S  AJmSi^^  <f  Ugff*  mi  4  Mvim  bummn 

UWTD,  BDWAKD  (1660-1709).  Biillih  natwilbt  aad 

antiquary,  was  bom  In  Cardtganihire  in  1660.  He  was  eduoUed 
at.Jcstts  College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate;  he  received  the 
de^ee  of  M. A.  however  in  1701.  In  ifrgo,  alter  serving  for  six 
years  as  assistant,  he  succeeded  R.  Plot  as  keeper  of  the  A&hmolean 
museum,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  170Q.  In  1 600  he 
publ  il'.eii  Liihophylacii  liriUnnici  hhnograpkia,  in  which  lio 
described  and  figured  various  fossils,  penonaJly  collected  or 
icocivedfroB  his  friands,  and  tluM  woe  arranged  in  cabinets  in 
tkn  wneum.  They  were  obtauied  from  many  parts  of  England, 
bal  amtly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  A  second  edition 
iiaipMpandbyU«3rd,bHta«tpuliUMuBtaij«a  liciMied 
is  (f07  fint  ipflluiiw  of  ilMtaMfaicti  AitaMciciv  (rflofMidt 
dlmatinued).  He  was  elected  PJL8.  fa  tfdk  Hi  at 
Olford  on  the  joth  of  June  1 709. 

LOACH.  The  fi.sh  known  ;is  loarhcs  (Cobilinae)  form  .n  vrr>' 
diMinct  subfamily  of  the  t  v/'rjKri/ui-,  and  arc  even  regarded 
by  some  authors  as  tonslilaUuK  a  family.  Charac  Ivrs:  ]).i:l)clj, 
three  to  six  pairs;  pharyiif.'cal  tctlh  in  one  row,  in  mcxlcratc 
number;  anterior  part  of  tliL-  air-bladder  divided  into  a  right 
and  left  chamber,  separated  by  a  constriction,  and  enclosed  in  a 
bony  capsule,  the  posterior  part  free  or  absent.  They  arc  more 
or  iHi  Howgalti  in  form,  often  ed-ahaped,  and  naked  or  earned 
yfUk  oiaata  acate.  Most  of  the  apedcs  an  aaall.  lha  hnest 
toawrn  ■iMultn  la  (the  European  .Iflnw/wiifi),  xf  (tha 
CM—  BtHa  mtnula),  0H4  in.  (the  CtnJ  iMaa  if— arMt 
tilnnidtt).  They  mostly  live  in  small  streams  and  poods,  and 
many  arc  mountain  forms.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Europe  and  AsLi,  but  one  species  {Ntmuhilm  ahyainicut) 
has  recently  been  ilistovcred  in  Abyssinia.  About  i  -'o  spccirs 
are  known,  mostly  from  Centr.il  arui  .South  E.-ustcrn  Asia.  Only 
two  species  occur  in  Great  Britain:  the  common  Nfmachtlus 
barbaliilus  and  the  rarer  and  more  local  Cobilit  Uirnia.  The  lat  1  rr 
extends  acroM  Ew^pe  and  Asia  to  Jap.-in.  Many  of  these  tishcs 
delight  in  tha  WKA  ik  the  bottom  of  [xinds,  in  which  tfaajr  move 
JikaaaiK.  In  wwaa CMoa  the  braachial la^pjialinn  aiigaars  to  be 

laaaaa  nceawify  breathing 
b*  » laiMad  >•  to  loia  iu  hydro- 
aiihaeniMit  ta-n  aeaaory  orsan,  its 
outer  exposed  surface  being  connected  with  the  skin  by  a  meatus 
between  the  bands  of  muscle,  and  conveying  the  Ihcnno- 
barometrical  impressions  to  the  auditory  nerves.  LaMtea  arc 
krwwn  in  some  parts  oi  (icrmany  as  "  Welterfisch." 

LOAD;  1X)DB.  The  O.E.  idd.  from  which  both  these  words 
arc  derived,  meant  "way,"  "journey,"  "conveyance,"  and 
is  cognate  with  Ger.  Ltite.  The  Teutonic  root  is  also  seen 
in  tba  O.  Teut.  lai^m.  Get.  UUtn,  from  which  comes  "  to  lead." 

of  the  word  have  been  influenced  by  a  sop- 
with  "lade."  OE,  Mate,  •  «aad  eaami 
^11  I'l  Tin  ■--     ikt  taM 


In  ■  Alp,  1mm»  "hS  of  fadhg;''  and  of  cnptyfais 

Bqoor  or  fluid  oat  of  one  vessel  into  another;  it  is  from  the 
word  in  this  sense  that  is  derived  "  ladle,"  a  large  spoon  or  mp- 
likr  p.^n  wilh  a  long  handle.  The  two  words,  though  csymo- 
kagKMUy  oae,  have  been  diftercntiated  in  meaning,  the  influence 


oacjnwiKhthaociiiMai 


kwiiM.  n«atiailtpaiMdiftthat«bfftlilBidl«ias 

animal  or  vehide,  and  so,  as  an  amount,  usually  carried,  the 
word  was  used  of  a  specific  quantity  of  anything,  a  unit  of  weight, 
varying  with  the  locality  and  the  commodity.  A  "  load  "  of 
wheal  — 40  bushels,  of  hay  ••36  tnjs-scs.  Other  meanings  of 
"  load  "  are:  in  eUelrieily,  the  [wwer  which  an  engine  or  d>T.,Trro 
has  to  furnish;  .ind  in  engineering,  the  weight  to  be  supported  by 
a  structure,  the  "  permanent  load  "  being  the  weight  of  the 
structure  itself,  the  "  external  load  "  that  of  anything 
may  be  placed  upon  it. 

UUUr*  pfopodlir  tha  flHM  of  hnad  Blade  at  ( 
tha  amalar  partkna  iato  tht  bnad  b  ( 
ThoK  are  of  uniform  size  (see  Bakimc)  and  are  named  acootdm^ 
to  shape  ("  tin  loaf,"  "  cottage  loaf,"  4c.),  weight  ("quartern 
lo.if,"  4c.),  or  quality  of  fteur  ("  brmvn  loaf,"  4c.).  "  Loaf." 
O  E.  U4f,  is  a  word  common  to  I  tuiotiic  lanRuages;  cf.  Get.* 
Laih,  or  Ixih,  Dan.  /«t,  Goth.  Mai/s;  similar  words  with  ibc 
same  n)canin>5  are  found  in  Russian,  Finni.sh  and  Lettish,  but 
these  may  h.wc  hti  11  adapted  from  Teutonic.  The  ultimate 
origin  is  unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  "  bread  "  (?.r.) 
or  "  loaf "  is  the  earlier  in  usage.  The  O.E.  Uif  is  seen  in 
•'  Ummas  "  and  in  "  kird,"  ix.  Mafard  for  hlafvKord,  the  loaf- 
keeper,  or  "  bvead-warder  ";  cf.  the  O.E.  word  for  a  hovsekoU 

Tha  Lata  Lat,  etmpamo,  one  «h» 
"  ooonpaaian,'*  «ai  probably  aa 
aJipUtioB  of  tha  Goth.  foMsAe,  O.H.  Ger.  pUifo,  mfiwata, 
comrade.  The  word  "  loaf  "  is  also  used  in  sugar  manufacture, 
and  is  applied  to  supar  slia|vd  in  a  ma.is  like  a  rone,  a  "  .siiiijr- 
loaf,"  and  to  the  small  knobs  into  which  refined  sugar  is  cut,  or 
"  lotd-sugar." 

The  rt>TTioIofry  of  the  verb  "  to  loaf."  i.e.  to  Idle,  kmnge  abOut« 
and  the  MiU?.(i»niiM'  "  l.xifer."  an  idler,  a  Uiy  vagabond,  hat  baca 
much  (iiiacuswd.  R.  H.  Dana  [Tvo  Yeart kdart Iht  iiaU,  I&40)  called 

Yankee  wonL"  J.  R.  Lowell  (Bitfvm 
as  German  tn  or^in,  and 
states  that  the  dialectical  lotfli 
and  down."  This  cxplw^ 
tion  has  been  generally  accepted.  The  A'rte  English  DtUunary 
rej' t  ts  it.  however,  and  »latcs  that  hufrn  i-.  not  uvd  in  this  xmc. 
but  i^Kiintsout  that  the  Crcrinan /.on^du/rr,  the  En^liiUi  ohtolete  word 
"  landlouper,"  or  "  landloper,"  one  who  wanders  about  the  country, 
a  vagrant  or  vasaboitd,  has  a  reaemblanee  in  meamng.  J.  S.  Fanner 
HeaMv'a  j   ^  ***         .±a_  .  ■  ^  

Frena  y  nony—  of  *•  waier, '  ammntr  m  m  unfa  ana  i»a>— r. 

LOAM  (O.E.  I4m;  the  word  appears  in  Dut.  Irrm  and 
Lfhm;  the  ultimate  origin  is  the  root  lai-,  meaning  "to  ba 
stirky,"  which  is  seen  in  the  cognate  "  lime,"  Lat.  limns,  mud, 
clay),  a  fertile  soil  composed  of  a  mixture  of  land,  day,  and 
decompcaed  vegetable  matter,  the  quantity  of  sand  bcanf 
iuficient  to  prevent  the  day  maaiinc  togither.  Tht 
alw  wad  of  a  mixture  of  Band,  day  a»l  itimr,  «Rd  tir 
cartiniariJa  and  bafchi^  — i  Joe  phawfaf  «dh,  «Mi 
Sol). 

LOAN  (adapted  from  the  Scandinavian  form  of  a  word  commoa 

to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Swed.  Mn,  Icel.  Dut.  Ittn;  the  O.E, 
/.;("'!  appear*  in  '"  lend,"  the  ultimate  source  is  seen  in  the  root 
of  Gr.  X*!^!*  and  Lit.  Ufujutrf,  to  leave),  that  which  is  lent:  a 
sum  of  money  or  something  of  value  lent  foi  a  ^;1l  it"lc  or 
definite  period  when  it  or  its  equivalent  is  to  be  repaid  or  returned, 
usually  at  a  specified  mtc  of  interest  (see  L'scxv  and  Momy- 
Lbmmko).  Foe  pnfalie  laaoa  aaa  fftaura,  Mmkmul  Dwr, 
and  the  various  wtloM  m  fnaaca  «to  ih»  Monaa  «|  At 


<t  f  I  ii^l.  »•  umpmg  of  mm  AMca, 
cap!  tal  of  the  PortugMH  pRMfaca  of  Aagala,  ritoatad  hi  t*  4r  &, 

i3*/E..  onabaybetwcenthetfvanBitngOBfldKVFanaa.  The 

b.Tv.  protected  from  the  surf  by  a  long  narrow  island  of  sand,  is 
backed  by  a  low  sandy  difl  which  at  its  southern  end  sweeps  out 
with  a  sharp  curve  and  terniinaies  in  a  bold  point  crowned  by 
Fort  San  MigueL  The  d|gth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
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lh?re  is  a  gowl  .mchorajfe  about  i}  m.  from  the  shore  in  7  to  14 
fathom';.  lH--Mics  cranage  actoniQitxUliun  and  a  lloating  dock. 
Vessf  diM  harge  into  ligfatetl,  aod  Ut  rareJy  delayed  on  .icrnunt 
of  the  weather.  A  part  of  the  town  lie*  on  the  foreshore,  but  1  he 
marc  important  butldin|[!s — the  goveniment  offices,  the  Rovcrnor's 
iHideBce,  the  palace  of  the  biabop  of  Angola,  and  the  boapital — 
■lilnnti  I  on  higber  gnmai.  Mom  of  tbe  Eoropean  hooet  are 

4»U, 


governor,  and  it 
and  Malanje. 

Loarid.i  was  founded  in  i  j'fi,  and  except  between  1640  and 
1648,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  DutcJi,  has  always  been  in 
Portugueae  possession.  It  was  for  over  two  centuries  the  chief 
centre  of  tbie  slave  trade  between  Portuguese  West  Africa  and 
Brad.  Daring  that  time  the  traffic  of  the  port  was  of  no  small 
amNiBt,  and  after  a  period  of  great  depntiiiaB  consequent  on 
tbe  lappfeHion  of  that  trade,  more  legidMlv  MnaeiOB  was 
Tim  is  «  Mntar  MRPte  «f 


15,000  inbaMtaiite,  lacMmc  ft 
any  other  place  OB  the  west  ooMt  ol  AMck.  It'll  OMUHCtCd  by 

subnnarinc  ■  :sbln  wtlb  Europe  and  South  .Africa.  Fully  half  tbe 
imports  aod  cJi{)ort  trade  of  Angola  (q.t )  pas-vs  through  Loanda. 

LOANGO.  a  region  on  tbe  wr%r  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river  in  6"  S  northwards  through  about 
two  dcgrcrs.  At  one  lime  indudt-d  in  ihi  '  t.  imj:  I^m  of  Congo  " 
(tee  ANC01.A,  History),  Loango  became  independent  about  the 
close  of  the  i6th  ctntur>-,  and  was  still  of  couiderable  importance 
ia  th«  vidcUe  of  tke  18th  oata^.  Bmll,  the  capita),  was 
dtOMd  on  dw  buAs  o(  a  imll  riW  not  flue  from  the  port  of 
ImmK  ■inul  rsi«|ift«  "  fwlnriii  "  Theoouotiy 

sftmimds  iMiaw  dMM  iate  a  lug!  nahar  of  petty  statM, 
while  Portugal  and  France  exercised  an  iatniBhtent  sovereignty 
over  the  coast.  Here  the  slave  trade  was  longer  maintained 
than  an>v. htrr  else  on  the  Wc.i  .African  seaboard,  since  its 
extirpation ,  [  .i.in  oil  and  india-rubber  have  been  the  main  objects 
ot  lomnii n  1  he  I.«.T.nKo  coast  is  now  divided  l.tlwitn  French 
Congo  and  the  I'ortugurM.-  district  of  Kabinda  (see  those  articles) 
The  natives,  mainly  memlx-rs  of  the  Ba-Kongo  group  oi  Bantu 
aigrocs,  and  often  called  Ba-Fiot,  ate  in  geaml  «ttt-bailt, 
Mrongly  dolichocepbaioos  and  very  thick  of  atari^ihi  aUi  of 
of  wans  bsowa  wkk-  the  hiumiL  mmtHm  U 


Mb   la  rei^ious 
I  thfjr  MmbUs  At  negroes  of 

Upper  Guinea. 

LOBACHBVSKir.  NICOLAS  iVAKOVICH  (170^-1856). 
Rttsaian  oiathcroatician,  was  bom  at  Makariev,  Nizbniy- 
Novgorod,  on  tbe  Jnd  of  November  (N..S  )  1701.  Wis  father 
died  aiiout  iSoo,  and  his  mother,  who  was  lift  in  jwior  iircum- 
Stances,  removed  to  Kazan  with  her  three  sons.  In  1807 
Nicolas,  the  second  boy,  entered  as  a  studoit  fa  tba  Vniversity 
«|  KaMa,  tksa  noeatly  sstahltshed.  Five  yarn  later,  having 
,  he  began  to  take  put  in  the  teaching. 


la  iSt J  ke  tmautdtA  to  ibe 
ptof esaonhip  of  aMlh«HllEi»  aid  Mifaid     defer  anlfl  about 
1846,  when  he  aeeais  to  have  Mha  Inle  oflldal  dishvour.  At 

that  time  his  connexion  with  the  university  to  which  hi-  had 
devoted  his  life  practically  came  to  an  etui,  cmpt  th:it  in 
1855,  at  ihc  ftlubration  oi  his  jubilee,  be  brouciit  it  as  a 
tribute  bis  PaHgionUlrU,  in  which  he  summarized  the  results 
«(  Uf  geometrical  studies.  This  work  was  translated  into 
Gennan  by  H.  Liebmann  In  1902.  Be  dkd  at  Kaxan  on  the 
a4lk  ol  Febroaty 

,esdhiAM 

geometries  which  deal  with  spMe  ote  tfen  U  treated  by 
£uclid.   Hii  tat  contributioa  to  ■■►■RprlWha  gcometiy  is 


was  one  of  the 
Mtbe  feadasMatel 


believed  to  have  been  Riven  in  a  Trcturc  at  K.i/an  in  t,ui 
the  subject  is  treated  in  many  uf  his  suli-.<-fiiRril  rncmoirs,  among 
%»hi(h  m.iv  fio  nitu!i<Ji:cd  the  Geometriichf  L'nSiriuthunf^tit  mt 
Tluttru  dcT l\:rr.ll,iiinun  {  Htrlin,  i&40,and  a  ncwcriition  in  1887), 
and  the  r^ngf,irr.flrie  alnady  referred  to,  h  in  the  sub- 
title is  deschbed  as  a  precis  of  geometry  founded  on  a  geiteial 
•ad  tiiemie  thasiy  of  parallcia.  (See  GEoirrraY,  g  Nom 
OtdUeam,  and  Gsoiotbt,  |  Aakm  af^  la  additioa  to  Ui 
geometrical  sttuiies,  be  nada  mkm  eaatiibvtianB  to 


oa  iMw*  (Kaaa,  i8i4)«  MtdtoMagai 
and  orighiality,  LobadbevikJy  was  an  excellent  man  of 
Under  his  administration  the  Univenity  of  Kaaan 

prospered  as  it  had  never  drn-  hr  fore:  and  he  not  only  organized 
the  te.iching  staff  to  a  high  dcprre  of  t  thcienry,  but  arranged 
aral  rnriv  hed  its  library,  furnished  in.strumcnts  for  its  observatory, 
colie<rte(i  specimens  for  its  museums  and  provided  it  with  proper 
buildings.  In  order  to  be  able  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the 
last,  be  studied  atcMtectaw,  with  eadi  iflect,  it  is  aaid,  thet 
he  was  able  to  Cany  eM  ( 
the«rigiael( 

(1824-1896),  RaalM  ttmrnmrn,  «w  hem  eo  Ihe  snA  «f 

December  1824,  and  educated,  like  Prince  Gorchakov  and  so 
many  other  eminent  Runians.  at  the  lyccam  of  Tsarskoe  Sclo. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entcrctl  the  diplomatic  scr\nVe,  and 
Iwcame  minister  at  Constantinople  in  1  .'^jo.  In  1865  a  reRretlable 
intidt-nt  in  his  private  life  made  him  retire  Icmfx-jrarily  from 
the  [Miblic  service,  but  four  years  later  he  re-entcrcii  it  and 
served  for  ten  yean  as  adUuur  to  tbe  minister  of  the  interior. 
At  the  ckse  of  the  Ruiao-Turkish  war  ia  1S7S  be  was  adactad 
by  the  emperor  to  til  tbe  poet  of  atobaaador  at  Ceastaatbwak, 
aad  for  DMfe  tbaa  a  he  caiM  «at  widi'tiwt  AhOlHrlht 
policy  of  hh  ■DwmcM.ithlchalMdaf  i»«iiriiUdi«fMi* 
qeillitybi  the  BeMinQaaMfM,  after  the  disturhencts  pradiKed 
by  the  icciless  aclloe  of  bis  pitdecasor,  Count  Ignatfev.  In 
iS-o  he  was  Imn  fi'rrcd  to  London,  and  in  i83i  to  Vienna; 
and  in  Nf.irrh  i  hr-  '.v.is  ajipointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  'iiriirsMon  to  M.  dr  C.icr^.  In  this  position  he  displayed 
mur  h  (if  thr  t  . ml  ion  'if  his  predecessor,  but  adopted  a  more 
encrnftic  (yiliL-y  in  Kuroi>can  afTalrf  geaenUly  and  especially 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  At  the  tiSH  of  Us  apftrhltmntf 
tbe  atu'tude  of  the  Russian  goe«UMBt  toMBdi  ihrflBO 
aatioaalitiea  had  hem  for  semal  Man  «M  «f  WMM  Man% 
and  he  had  awawd  as  imhiifcr  to  gfwllii 

hi  d»  MhiB  Phiterfa  aKldenly  iLilwid. 

Servia  received  financial  assittaucs;  a  luge  coaiignmeat  ti 

arms  was  sent  openly  from  St  Petersbarg  to  the  prince  of  Monte* 
negro;  Prince  I-"crdinand  of  Bulpiiriii  l«-(.imc  o?.lcn-,il.!y  te- 
cnnrilc*!  with  Ihe  Russian  einjKTor,  and  his  son  Bon*  was 
nteived  into  the  l^ijti-rn  ( >rtli(xlvn  Cliurcli .  the  Ruuian  embassy 
at  Constantinople  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  belwtcD 
the  Bulgatian  enifch  and  the  ocmmenical  patriarch;  Bulgarians 
and  Servians  professed,  at  the  bidding  of  Russia,  to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  hostility.  All  this  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
oeatien  el  a  Mkm  cnhdwatfan  heatiie  to  ltehq%  aad  iha 
MdlnhadiMMitollHli  ~  -   -.  - 

was  mcrdy  trying  toeatabKih  a  stmag  Ruuiaa  bagcaHNqr  I 
these  natfooalities,  and  he  had  not  the  slightMl  intcadea 
provokinK  a  new  cri'iis  in  the  Fastcrn  Question  so  long  as  the 
pi  neral  Kuropttin  situation  did  not  afford  Rassia  a  convenient 
opj.oTtuniey  for  solving  it  in  her  own  interest  without  serious 
intcrrcntion  from  other  powers.  Meanwhile  he  considered 
that  the  integrity  aad  Independence  of  the  Ottoman  tmpire 
must  be  maintained  so  far  as  the^  other  powm  were  concerned. 
Accotdhii^y,  when  Lord  Salisbury  propctscd  energetic  actioa 

to  pmlact  tha  AnBcaiBaa»  the  cahiaet  oi  St  VMMBbei 
aiaawJ  lie  'Mt  «f  piaMeier  at  the  adkM  aal 

proposal.   At  the  same  lime  cfftrti  ««K 
Triple  AUkttiee.  tbe  priadpel 
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with  Ffiace,  wfakh  Priaoe  Lob&nov  hdped  to  c<  -ivcrt 
lato  •  lacBil  bat  ween  the  two  powen.   In  th  -  1 
SmK  Iw      Mt  tai  MllNh  Md  htfiw  thtpnlictoK  ol  Cht"* 

flf  Mns.  I*  ... 
4n  tlw  OhMi  flidtalnd,  w  as     to  iatain  with  tfte 

action  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  the  finanrial  and  other 
schemes  for  iocrcasinf;  Russian  inflaence  in  that  part  of  the 
world  were  viKofously  supi«)rti  l.  All  this  activity,  though 
combiacd  with  a  hauKlity  tone  towardi  forei^  govcmraents 
and  dipiomatista,  did  nut  prcxiucf  much  general  apprehension, 
probably  becauac  there  was  a  widespread  conviction  that  he 
desired  to  maintain  peace,  and  that  his  great  ability  and  strength 
al  character  would  cnabie  faim  Co  contiol  the  dangerous  forces 
which  he  bold^  act  In  moUoo.  However  this  may  be,  before 
he  had  .tiM  to  atton  Ut  idMBi^  and  wbea  he  had  baan  tha 
fli  KmIm  ffoBcgr  ior  cighteea  montH  I" 
'«f  laatt  diaeaae  «tai  iBvdtaf  «kb  Ite  Mipnt 
MifcetBfkaf  Amkuk  189&  ftnnM^y  nm»  f  rimmr  wm  m 
gnmd  uitfttm  of  tha  Baariaa  Igrpa^  praud  of  befatg  dcaccaded 
from  the  independeat  princes  of  Rostov,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
amijblc  man  of  wide  cult urr,  drcply  vcrsctl  in  Russi  .n  histnry 
and  genealogy,  and  perhajjs  the  &rst  authority  of  his  time  in 
all  that  rdated  to  the  reign  of  \ht  emperor  Paul.    (D  M.  W.) 

LOBAU.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Lobau  water,  ix  m.  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Bautzen,  on  the 
Drcsden-GOrliu  railway.   Pop.  (1905)  lOdUj.  Then  is  a  spa, 
KBdg  Albert-Bad,  iariely  ftequeolcd  doifag  tha  anaanar  aaaaon 
Hm  iiiaii  liai  ajiii  iilliiialiiiiiiiwi.ililiMiliwIafHii,  niai  liiiii 
litioB  waiiib  CMd  Indb  ift  anliik  yMB>  Amo  and 


L^bau  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town  in  itii;  it  taoeivcd  civic 
rights  early  in  the  14th  century  and,  in  1346,  beoaoM  one  of 
ihc  six  allied  towns  of  Lusatia.  It  suffered  severely  Allni  the 
Hussite  war  and  was  deprived  of  its  rights  in  1 547. 

S<^  Bcrgmann,  Gvchukle  lirr  Olrfrlnuiilifr  SecknUuil  Leham 
(Bischofswcrda,  1696J;  and  ivruticbmci,  Vu  ^UuU  Lobau  (Chcm- 
niu,  i';o4), 

LOBBY,  a  corridor  or  puaage,  also  any  apartment  servittg 
aa  an  anl»«oaiii,  waiting  room  or  entiaxkce  hall  in  a  buildixtg. 

r  /stiisaw^faaM  wkich  the  word  was 
I  hi -Cht  aanto  «l  ft  daiMr.  sdlciy  Of 
corned  plan  far  waBdog  attached  to  •  booaai  to  dafioad  Igr  Oq 
Cknge  (Glus.  litd.  H  Imf.  Lot.,  a.v.  £«M«).  f^rtkmi  0ftrta  ad 
spr.ts  iridum  id^nta,  aeiibitt  itd^mmda.  The  French  form  of  liAia 
/c-xf,  cf.  Iial.  U'tgitj,  and  this  gave  the  Kng.  "  lodge,"  which  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  "  lobby."  The  uliimulc  derivation  is  given 
un<ier  Lodce.  Other  f.imiliar  uses  of  the  term  "lobby"  arc 
its  application  (i)  to  the  eriirancc  hall  of  a  pxirliamcnl  house,  and 
(3)  to  the  two  corridors  known  as  "  division-lobbies,"  into  which 
the  acadicra  af  the  House  of  ConuDons  and  other  legislative 
tsa  OB  a  diviaion,  their  votes  beiiii  vaooided  according 
"IoU>y,"  "aye"  or  "ao,"  titj  mm.  Thm  antiance 
IdjHrtojyiliilia.bgfl^ 

constituento  or  adtfc  ngwaaat  ittwa  of  public  bodies.  aModatiora 
and  interests,  and  the  pcaas.  The  iaflaetKe  and  preasuie  thus 
brougiU  tf>  be.ir  ufion  menibeni  of  IcgisUtivr  Ixidic^s  h.is  given  rise 
to  the  use  of  "  Id  lubby,"  "lobbying,"  "lobbyist,  '  &;c.,  with  this 
special  signi'.cance.  The  practice,  though  not  unknown  in  the 
British  parliament,  is  mosl  prevalent  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  use  ol  the  term  first  arose  (see  below). 
JMnUMb  in  America,  a  general  term  used  to  designate  the 
»«i  paom  who  are  not  members  oi  a  legislative  body  to 
BM  d  lniaKtiaii  In  additioa  to  the  large 
'  «f  Mmmkam  friaato  MDa  yhkk  m  amataat^  being 
iamduoed  ia  Cninwaa  mmI  tha  vaiiouB  state  lagislstow^  there 
ate  many  general  Bneasur«s,s«ch  as  proposed  changes  in  the  lariiT 
or  in  the  railway  or  banking  laws,  which  seriously  aflccl  special 
inuicsis.  The  people  who  an  most  intimately  oeoceroed  aatur- 
imtl^  to  mm  Moto  tiw  Wifiiw  m  lia 


sentative,  the 
side  of  the  case, 
almost  be  tmndaA  ftl  ft 
all  k>bbyii«iiM«<tfi» 


of  the  btll,aiid 
tUa  sense  is  legitimate, 


recent  yean  are  constantly  in  need  of  legislative  favours; 
are  also  compelled  to  protect  themselves  against  legislation  whSdi 
is  tmreasonably  ;,f\uru,  ar  i  .Lgaia&t  what  arc  known  in  the  slang 
of  polities  as  slrtkcs  t  r  hnUi  ups.'  In  order  that  these  object* 
may  be  accomplished  thcru  arc  Icpi  .it  Washington  and  at  w.c 
various  state  capitals  pai<]  agents  whose  influence  is  so  »cU 
recognized  that  they  are  popularly  called  "the  third  bouse." 
Methods  of  the  most  repreheuible  kind  have  of  tea  been  employed 
by  them. 

Attaavto  Jwtokftft  BMda  toMMdr  tha  antt  hr  om 
praUUiiift,  Igr  atototo  kv  Sid  hr  tihft  aotkft  €f  dM  . 
<l  tha  <ftto toWPoitod  hf  pMkuthikm  Improper  Idlifegrbvhat 
haaft  Mualft  fahHQF  io  CaKfonfe,  Georgia,  Utah,  Teaaaaaaa, 

Oregon,  Montana  and  Arizona,  and  the  comtitutions  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  states  impose  restrictions  upon  the  enactment  of 
spedjl  and  private  le},'iaJation.  The  Mai^athuic  lLb  anti  lubL;,  i;,g 
act  of  iSi>o,  which  served  as  a  model  for  tlie  IcKiil-itii^n  ul 
M.irylanJ (1900),  \Vii.<oiisin  U'jos)  and  a  few  of  the  other  sijlc^,, 
is  based  upon  the  puLliuty  principle.  Counsel  and  oilier  lcg)&la- 
tivc  agents  must  register  with  the  scrgeant-at-arms  giving  the 
Dames  and  addieaws  of  their  employers  and  the  datCj  tens  and 
character  ol  iNir  MploymeDt.  In  X907  alone  laws  Nfnlatiqg 
tobbyint  wm  jMtod  1ft  $lm  watw  ilihanwb  rnwartWt, 
Florida.  Mat^lBMftiiH,WitiitoKliat|hDaiftto,8owA 
and  Texas.  .  . 

See  James  Bryoe,  Awaritm  CSsaMMawabk  (New  Yeilt,  ad.  iM^)* 
L  673-678;  I>aui  S.  ReiitKb,  Amtncam  Ltgiamtttrts  and  Ltnihtim 
Mttkodi  (New  York,  1907),  chaps.  vilL,  Ix.;  Mar)garet  A.  Scnaffner. 
"  Lobbying,"  in  Wiwrmnn  Comparatim  T  IjfttUm  BdBHim,  NOw  •( 
and  C.  .M.  Gregorv,  The  Corrupt  I'itot  IWB^ytoJliih»aaiX—i 
}t  kt  Frtutnhen  (iladiton.  Wis.,  i»9iSI> 

LOBB,  any  nand  projecting  part,  apedficaly  tha  lower  part 
of  the  «nt  f  fusl  ear,  one  of  the  parte  into  which- the  Iwer  la  divided, 
also  one  of  aevanl  parte  of  this  hnla,  drvidad  by  marked 


(SI 

deilvad,  y 

the  pod  of  a  kgnminota  plant. 
LOBICK.  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST  (1781-1860),  German  classical 

scliol.ir,  was  born  at  NauniljurR  on  the  jth  of  June  1781.  .After 
having  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipzig,  he  settled  at  Wittenberg  m 
i8o»  as  privat-docent,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  to  a  profcaso*- 
ship  in  the  university.  Four  years  later,  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  and  ancient  literature  at  Kteigsbcrg,  which  he 
occupied  till  within  two  years  of  hie  death  (jsth  of  August 
i860).  His  literary  activities  wew'dmMd  to  the  history  of 
Greek  rdigtaa  aad  to  the  Qiaak  ia— aaga  — d  Mutaliira.  Ob 


Is  tHa  l»  toriftiaito,  ita  ^«Mft  ^  fonaod  hr  &  r. 
Onnar  fa  hkSymlkKk  (tSm^as).  Aat  tha  lalkiaB  «f  thft 

Greek  mysteries  (especially  those  of  Elcusis)  did  not  esaeotialljr 
differ  from  the  national  religion;  that  it  was  not  esoteric; 
that  the  pricits  as  such  neitlicr  taught  nor  posscssctl  any  higher 
knowlc<lRe  of  Oixl;  thnt  the  Oriental  elements  were  a  Later 
importatiKn.  His  e  dition  uf  the  Ajdz  of  Sophocles  (iSog)  had 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  critic;  hia 
Phrynidmt  (1820)  and  PanUptmttM  gnwrnnlirot  potut 
(1837)  exhibit  the  widest  aoqnaiataaoe  with  Gceek  literatonk 
He  had  little  sympathy  with  coopandve  pfaiklofy,  holding  that 
it  needed  a  UMaaa  to  acqaln  a  thoroeigfa  knowledge  of  a  sin^ 
hinguage. 

See  naattidlby  L.  FriedlAnder  in  AUtewuint  d^uUckr  Btafrapku ; 
C.  Bunfaa^  Guckidtl*  dm  Uassiuktn  PkadotU  in  Drut^chJ.^rJ 

rif<R\>:  Lehn,  PotmUre  Aufjitx  au3  dfm  Altertum  (.'nd  <•!  . 
I  rip.-'.'  iK-ji-  I.iiMwirh,  Ausgfwaklle  Brirff  tvn  und  an  Ckr.  Auf. 
Lobttk  umi  K.  Utu$  (1804):  alM  J.  £.  Sandys.  iZstlsry  if 
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JMBMi  Mia  MU-kM  « 
«f  tiM  tiM«l  line  AlploBW  tIL,  trfw  ii  wppMcd  to  bavt  been 
Uw  fint  to  rediMK  into  pMW  tfc«4ta(y  o<  HMdKi  de  Gaula  («.«.). 
D.  Carolina  Midhaelb  de  VuooaoeOos,  in  ber  masterly  ediiioa  o{ 

the  Ciiruiotn'iro  de  Ajuda  (Ilallc,  i</xj,  vol.  i.  pp.  S.\V5:  i),  gives 
tome  biographical  notes  on  Lolicira,  wlm  i,  rcprcscnlcij  in 
Ihc  G>k>cci  Brancuti  Canzonurr  (IIjUc,  iHi-io)  by  five  [wcnu 
(Nus.  230-235).  In  number  230,  Joio  Lobcira  Ujc-s  I  Ik-  same 
ntourtuik  that  Oriana  s-ings  in  Am^tdis  de  diulu,  and  ilus  has 
kd  to  hia  being  generally  considered  by  modem  Mfkportcrs  of 
the  Portiigueee  case  to  have  been  the  author  of  |1m  miunce» 
ia  preference  to  Vatoo  d«  Lobcira,  to  whom  tJw  pMM  ttdiiiul 
nwionBerly  aacribcd.  The  folkloriat  A.  Thomw  fiiti  C^B  lus 
KoK*  Ltbeira,  Elvac,  igos^  faUairiRg  llw  oM  indition, 
would  identify  the  oovcUst  w&k  »  OHUB  of  that  name  who 
(louriihcij  in  I'.iv.is  nt  the  close  of  ihr  i  i;h  r.rnl  ljrt:iar.ing  of  the 
iSlh  century,  but  the  Oixumcnii  he  puLiiilii-  .  o^iit.un  no  refercacc 
to  (his  Lobeira  l>clnB  a  rr.,in  of  letters. 

LOBELIA,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  LubdUac,  of  the  order 
Caropanulaccae,  named  after  Mattlii.LS  de  Lobel.anativcof  LiUc, 
botanist  and  physician  to  James  I.  It  numbers  alwut  two 
bundrcd  species,  natives  of  nearly  all  the  tcmiK-ralc  and  warmer 
b«(  the  world,  oueptlng  «Mitad  And  aaeten  Eunpe  a* 
.Am.  Tbqr  4w  •BDiiil  or  paNBBiit  bem  or 


oodcr^ikrabe,  nudy  •hnibfaari  w ilreMii  wfaonoceat  forms 
are  tbe  tfee-MteBaaloandttni^elevatlomeatbe  meuataiasof 

tJO^al  Africa.  Two  spcric?  arc  Rritish,  L.  Dorlmanna  (named 
by  f.inn.ieus  after  Doriniann,  a  Duttli  druR^ist),  which  occurs 
in  j;r,ivdly  nioi;nl.iin  lakis  ;  an  l  /..  urcK%,  whith  is  only  found 
on  hc.uh';.  A;f.,  in  I)orsK;t  and  liornwaiL  The  pcnus  is  distin- 
guished frc  m  C'lm^anida  by  the  irregular  coron.i  .u;il  <  iiniplttcly 
united  anthers,  and  by  the  cxcc»ive  acridity  ot  the  milky  juice. 
The  ipedcs  earliest  described  and  figured  epfMtn  t»  be  £t 
(orimQiitt  iMd«r  tlM  MBke  TrtdkHum  tmpiumim  Mm  tardkulii 
fUnU,  '^flw  odb  cnniMD  coi^M^  $om»"i  .FvUnion 
iFtnilm,  i49fc  p>  HQiVi  "il  tfrnm/h  awn  Ika  tiMr  of 
Caiuute,  v^Mie  die  frmA  phitfiHwi  ta  Amerfet  is  MMed." 
It  i*  a  native  of  the  eastern  United  States.  This  and  several 
Otbcr  species  arc  in  cultivation  a.<i  ornamental  garden  plants, 
€.(.  the  dwarf  blue  L.  Eiin,is,  from  the  Ciik',  which,  with  its 
numerous  varieties,  forms  a  fatniliar  bedding  plant.  L-  iplcnd<iu 
and  L.  julf^ens,  growing  from  i  to  2  ft.  high,  from  M<'xico,  htve 
scarlet  flowers;  L.  Tupa,  a  Chilean  perennial  6  to  S  ft.  high,  has 
midilh  or  scarlet  flowers;  L.  Umitr  with  blue  llowees  is  a  recent 
•cquiaUioo  to  the  greenhouse  section,  while  L.  amaeaa,  from 
North  America,  as  well  as  L.  syphUUiea  and  its  hybrids,  from 
Vir|nia«havo olio  blue  flowets.  The  last-named  was  iotroducod 
fa  1665.  The  bybridi  nbed  by  crossing  carditulu,  Jnlttns, 
tplendou  and  typbililUa,  constitute  a  fine  group  of  fairly  hardy 
and  showy  garden  plants.  Queen  V  iaoria  is  a  well-known 
variety,  but  there  are  now  many  others. 

The  Ltbtlia  is  familiar  in  gardens  under  two  very  difTcrcnt  forms, 
dtat  ti  the  dwarf-tufled  pUnts  used  for  cummer  bedding,  and 
that  of  the  tall  ^howy  perennials.  Of  the  former  the  best  type  Is  L. 
Erinut,  grownni;  from  4  to  6  in.  high,  with  manv  dcnder  stem'-, 
bearing  throiiKh  a  long  pcritxj  a  profusion  of  small  but  bright  bUic 
two-lippc<l  tlow<  r>.  The  \aricty  speciom  o/Tcrs  the  l)C^t  strain  of  the 
dwarf  lobelia*.;  but  the  varieties  are  being  constantly  suticrwded  by 


new  sorts.  .'\  v,'»y\  variety  will  reririxlucc  itself  sufHcwntly  true  from 
 I  '••ilBiiiiiVilis 

The  herbacccHuTobelka,  of  whicE  L.  Itdf/ms  may  be  taken  as  the 

fa       *        ~  ' 


seed  for  ordinarv  llowvr  boniers,  bu  t  to 
neccsaary  to  propante  frcen  cuttinea. 


type,  nuy  be  called  hardy  except  in  so  far  as  they  suffer  from  damp 
in  winfpr;  thi'v  throw  up  a  scries  of  short  rfwette-like  suckers  round 
the  b,i<.e  uf  tdc  old  (lowering  stem,  and  th<^  sometimes,  despite  all 
the  care  taken  of  them,  rot  off  Hurinc  winter.  The  root?  •himld 
either  be  taken  up  io^utumn.  anil  pLintcd  cIom^Iv  .m.Ic  by  sitie  in 
boMS  of  dry  earth  or  a»hc«,  thcsv  bcinit  set  for  the  time  they  arc 
dormant  cither  In  a  cold  frame  or  in  any  airy  place  in  the  grecn- 
bowe:  or  they  may  be  left  in  tite  ground,  fai  wNch  case  a  biiric  or 
two  fthouki  be  put  beside  the  plants,  some  cml  ashes  b«tng  first  placed 
round  them,  and  slates  to  protect  the  plants  brinj;  laid  over  the  bricks, 
one  end  renting  on  the  earth  beyond.  About  February  they  thoiild 
be  placed  in  .i  wjrn.  pit.  and  after  a  few  days  shaken  out  ami  the 
suelcers  parted,  and  potted  singly  into  small  por?  of  light  rich  earth. 
After  being  kept  in  the  forcing  pit  until  well  rstabli^hivl.  th<>y 
rfwidd  be  moved  0»  a  more  airy  greenhouse  pit,  and  eventually  to  • 


cold  frame  prcMiatery  to  planting  nut.  In  the  more  \  c  u  red  parts 
of  the  Unitid  Kincdom  it  is  unnecLs^arj'  to  go  to  thi^  tr.mM. .  ,i»  the 
planes  are  perfectly^ hardy ;  even  in  the  suburbs  of  I.om  I  n  tVey  li*-* 
for  several  ymtts  widmut  protection  except  in  very  m  \i  k-  winters. 
vThey  should  have  a  loamy  wil,  well  enriched  with  manure;  and 
require  copious  waterings  wbeo  they  start  into  flee  i^wtb.  They 
m.iy  he  ratvM  from  see<fi.  which,  being  very  fine,  require  to  be  »wa 
e.>n  fi'Mv;  but  they  do  not  floww  usually  till  the  wvond  >'ear  unless 
tin  \  ,irr       n  very  early  in  heat. 

1  he  LeMta  infiata,  the  "  Indbn  tobacco"  of  North 

Ami-riL.i.  I!,  used  in  medicine,  the  entire  hi  rb.  dried  and  in  flower, 
being  emuloycd.  The  species  derives  its  ^pcclflc  name  from  its 
chattttenstie  ialited  capsules.  It  is  somewhat  irritant  to  the 
nostrils,  and  fi  nBo—icd  of  a  burning,  acrid  taste.  1l>c  chief  con> 
slituent  b  a  vwatile  liquid  .nlkatoid  u  f.  nicotine)  named  lobeline, 
which  occurs  to  the  extent  of  aUiiit  .)<>'  ,,.  Thi^  if»  a  very  pungent 
l>i>Jy,  with  a  tobaccij-like  ivjoiir.  It  ih  curs  in  rijinljin.itiun  with 
V  iIk  Iic  .11  I'l  jnd  forms  ^^>liii  rr;, 'il.illine  ■-ilts.  "I  Iw  sin^'Ic  prr'para- 
tion  of  this  plant  in  the  Uriri  h  l'h.irmac<ip<-ia  is  the  I'imtura 
Lobtliat  Ethereae,  CDmpoce<l  of  lis.  r  p'."'! «  '<(  *p'rii»  of  ether  to  one  of 
Ipbclia.  The  dose  is5  to  15  miiums.  The  ether  is  employed  in  order 
to  add  to  the  efficacy  of  toe  drug  in  asthma,  but  •  mmpk  ■'""i^tf 
tincture  would  be  realty  pceferable. 

I^bclu  has  certain  pharmacologfcal  resemblances  to  tolsacco.  ft 
has  ni)  action  upon  the  unbroken  skin,  but  may  be  abwrfacd  by  It 
under  suiuble  conditions.  Taken  internally  m  small  doeca.  cfr 
5  minima  of  the  tincture,  it  stimulates  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  coecum  and  colon.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  powerful  gastro- 
intestinal infcant,  ckaeiy  resembling  tobacco,  and  causing  giddincaa, 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging  and  entremc  prostration,  with 
clammy  sweats  and  faltering  rapsd  puke.  Its  artion  on  the  circula- 
tion is  very  decided.  The  cardiac  terminals  of  the  vagus  nerve*  are 
paral^iierl,  the  piils<r  luitij;  thus  accelcrattH]  by  lo«.s  of  the  formal 
Inhibitory  iiillumce,  .ind  the  blood-vc^sr!-,  Iwirt;  nlnr.l  f>wing  to 
paresis  of  the  vawmiotor  rmire.  Tbe  WrnKl.iiic*-un.-  ihu-s  f.ifK  very 
markedly.  The  rc.ipirator>-  centre  is  ^innl.ir!)  depress d.  death  en- 
suing from  this  action.  Lobelia  is  tluis  a  typical  respiratory  poison. 
In  leas  than  toxic  doses  the  motor  terminals  ef  the  vagi  in  the  hipochs 
and  bronchioles  are  {Mralyaed.  thus  causing  relaxaiioo  of  the 
bronchial  musdes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lolxriia  affects  the  cer^ 
brum  directly.  It  b  excreted  by  the  kidneyo  and  the  Mn,  both  of 
which  it  stimulates  in  its  If  geomal  ta»  the  dn«  wr 

be  said  to  stimulate  ooiMlqpMBMKIWrttlwlllfMlVfMftnljW 
them  in  toxic  doses. 

Five  minims  of  tbe  tincture  may  be  usefiAr  prescribed  to  he 
taken  night  and  morning  la  chronic  constipation  due  to  hicrtia  of  the 
lower  nart  of  the  aUmfMtiy  Ctoal.  In  spasmodic  (MeonMic)  asthma, 
and  al.y>  in  bronoiita  Meaoipanied  by  uthmatie  apssm  of  the 

bronchioles,  the  tinrtun;  may  be  Riven  in  comparativily  l.!r,;e 
doses  {f-f.  one  f.'m  lirn  I  i-vrry  fifteen  rninii!<-s  until  naus<  .i  i  ynt- 
duceil.  Thc.-vader,  w  (irthi  r  succcvifiil  or  not  in  relieving  the  Fpa-m, 
the  administration  of  the  drug  mu>t  be  stopped. 

LOBENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  the  prindpality  of 
Rcuss,  on  the  Lemnita,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country, 
3Sm.N.W.iR0iBiiQ(b9rnUwiiqr.  Rip. (nog) TheMsoi, 
giooped  mnd  a  mdi,  •pea  wMdi  aimkt  of  iteoH 
castle,  is  exceedingly  pictnresqne.  It  ctjotains  a  spedoee  psitii 
church,  a  palace,  until  1824  the  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Reuis-Lobcnstcin-Eiers<lorf,  and  a  hydropathic  establishment. 
1  he  manufactures  include  dyeing,  brewing  and  cigar-makini 

SceZedhr  ewl  Scbett.  F«W  -  - 
(snd  ed.,  Lolxintcin,  1903). 

LOBO,  FRANCISCO  RODHIGUES  (?iS75-?i6i7l,  roriuguesc 
bucolic  writer,  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  family  of  letters  of 
Demardim  Kibeiro  and  Christovam  FalcAo.  All  we  know  of 
his  life  is  that  he  was  born  of  rich  and  noble  parents  at  Leiria, 
nrtd  lived  at  case  in  its  picturesque  neighbourhood,  reading 

EhQosophyaQdpoetiyMd«ritiuo(sb«bctiltgiMishq)bcidesio 
y  the-  rivea  Us  tnd  Lena.  Bt  ttaaai  at  It*  iiaiyanl^  «f 


LMkri  ftan-tliBe  to  Mm,  ind  tiadftloa  hai  ft  tluA  hs  died  by 

drowning  on  his  way  thither  as  he  was  descending  the  Tagu^ 
from  Santarcm.  Thoush  his  first  book,  a  little  volume  of  verses 
(R<)ni.-!r;ri' i  f.'jMishciJ  in  1596,  and  his  last,  a  rhymed  welcome 
to  King  I'hilip  III.,  published  in  1623,  are  written  in  Spanish, 
he  composed  his  eclogues  tad  prose  pastorab  entirely  in  Portu- 
gucaeb  and  thereby  did  a  ran  lovioe  to  his  countiy  at  a  tiotr 
wboi,  «i«faig  to  tbe  Spaaidi  dwrtaatfaa,  Castflhm  «m  Ike 
iMHam  INfnnd  by  poiito  lodtty  aad  Itr  ma-vt  imm. 
Hh  P$lmamu,  a  book  that  nay  be  coapaitd  t*  IMmm  «f 
Jorge  de  MonlemAr  (Montemayor),  appeared  fai  itet,  its  second 
part,  the  Parttr  PtrtffiKo.ia  i6o8k»nd  its  third,  the  Z^jraianoJa, 
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in  1614.  The  rtiillnHi  «f  thm  lea(tliy  ooHecUons  of  cpiiodcs 

without'  plan,  ttircad  or  ideas,  is  relieved  by  clurming  and 
ingenious  [1,1  "cral  songs  named  itrranilhas.  His  ciln^urs  in 
endtf  a4>  llabli's  arc  an  cclio  of  ihosc  of  Camwn";,  !>ut  like  Ins  ot  her 
verses  they  arcinferiorto  rcdondilkas,  whirh  show  the  trndi- 
tionat  fount  of  his  inspiration.  In  his  Cotte  lu  A',l(Sii  (i6ig), 
a  man  of  letters,  a  young  nobleman,  a  studenl  and  an  old  man 
flf  easy  means,  beguile  the  Hintcr  evenings  at  Cintr.i  by  a  series  of 
philocophic  and  literary  discussions  in  dialogue  which  may  still 
be  md  with  pieasufe.  LobokaboUwatitlwtraCaaliiBipidcpk 
in  twenty  cantos  in  tUem  rim*  «n  tkt  CoMtaUe  D.  Kan* 
AlvniM  Fncin,  tk*  hero  of  the  mr  of  Independence  acalrnt 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  t4th  century.  The  characteristics  of 
l>rosc  style  .ire  h.irmony,  purity  ;ind  elegance, an<!  In-  rariV> 
a>  one  i  f  rorliisal'b  liailmg  wriurs.  A  Misriplc  of  the  Il.iL.iii 
sihiwi!,  Ill--  wrses  are  yet  free  from  iniil  itions  <jf  (hv^sic.Tl  models, 
his  dwtriplions  of  natural  scenery  arc  unsurpassed  in  the  Portu- 
guese language,  and  generally  his  writings  strike  a  triic  note  and 
•liow  a  sincerity  that  waa  ran  at  the  time.  Their  popularity 
BMy  be  tcea  by  the  f  aa  that  the  Primavcra  went  thiouch  ecvcn 
oditionB  in  tht  iith  onMny  nod  nine  in  ail,  n  line  mnber  for 
•0  Bnftod  n  nailtct  w  that  of  Barti«d>  «Ule  dk  cdhJoM 
of  the  Pastor  Ptrttri**  and  four  of  the  cpk  poem.  An  edition  of 
his  collected  wocka  waa  publiahed  in  one  voiume  in  LiaiMn  in 
1 7 ; .ind  anothK  in  buT         ,  b«t  le« oaBipicte,  Ofpitted 

there  in  1774. 

Sec  Costa  e  Silva,  Ensaio  r' ^'  A:'.  ?  .-r,-.':'  u,  v.  5-11:,  fi  r  a 
critii,il  ov.imiruti.in  of  \ja\x>i  wiiliii^j^;  .lUj  Uwuternek  •>  Jialory 
of  I'crtu^ucjc  Lu.  r.iture.  (E.  I'k.) 

LOBO,  JEitONIMD  (1503-1678),  Jesuit  missionary,  was  born 
in  Lisbon,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  be  was  ordered  as  a  missionary  to  India,  and  in 
he  arrivedat  Goa.  With  the  intention  of  ptacMiding  to  Abyseinia, 
«lme (Mpamr)  Smed  IimI  ben  noBnctedtoBMian 
OitbelfclBntyywwyMninB left lirihin  1614*  Bedkeinbofkod 
on  the  coast  of  Mooabaaa ,  awt  alt<wafio<l  tniwdb  M»  dartination 
through  the  Galla  country,  but  vat  feieed  to  ceiam.  In  1615 

he  set  out  a(;n!n,  accompanied  by  Mender,  the  patriarch  of 
Ethiopia,  and  eight  missionaries.  The  party  landed  on  the 
c  .  I  t  r.;  the  Red  Sea,  an  J  LuLu  settled  in  .-Vbyssiiua  as  super- 
intendent of  the  missions  in  Tigtc.  He  rcm.^incd  there  until 
death  deprived  the  Catholics  «f  their  protector,  il  i-  emperor 
Segnedi  Foraed  by  pefaeention  to  leavo  tbe  Untdom,  in  16  j4 
inU  and  Ma  inM|iioiniii  iaU  Into  «!■  bMjb  tt  Ifct  TaikM  at 
,  kftn  to  Indbt  10  fMOMf  n  smwb  ibr  Ua 
in  tUi  iM  «M 
but  eeoid  not  indnoetha  Poctugwae  viceroy  to  send  aa 
against  Abyssinia.  Intent  upon  accomplishinft  this  cbetisbed 
project,  he  en. barked  for  Portugal,  and  aft<  r  he  !i  id  Vncn  ship- 
VkTcrkcd  on  Ihc  t  oast  of  Natal,  and  Captured  by  piraU  >,  arrivrvl 
at  Lisbon.  Niiihcr  at  this  city,  however,  nor  at  Madrid  and 
Rome,  was  any  rountcnante  givt  n  to  I.obo's  plan.  He  accordingly 
Ntumed  to  India  in  1640,  :inr\  was  elected  rector,  and  afterwards 
provincial,  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  After  some  years  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  and  died  there  on  the  ;oth  of  January  iCi-S- 
Lobo  wrote  an  aoeount  of  hi«  travels  in  Portugu«e.  whii  h  .ippcars 
■ever  to  have  bei  n  printed,  but  ii  depoiiiled  in  the  monastvr>'  of  St 
Koquc,  Li:>lH>n.  Ualthaur  Tellcs  maac  hu]|C  use  of  the  infornution 
therein  in  hU  UisMtt  itral  da  BlUtPm  «  Alia  (Coimbia.  1660),  often 
cnwieoutly  attributed  to  Lobo  (ace  Madiado*e  BiMMkew  Lmtuana). 
Ldbo's  own  narrative  was  irandiated  from  a  MS.  coov  into  Preach  in 
1 7>9  by  the  Abbe  Joachim  Ic Grand ,  under  the  titWoi  KcyafrMUvrifMr 


fAhii'unU.    In  1C169  a  translation  by  Sir  Peter  Wyche  of  wveral 
u.'cs  frr  m  a  ^!"^.  arrount  of  Im\x>'s  tra\i'!^  wa^^  piii.'.i  hnl  \,y  the 
<K>,-;,  »s  f'r  itfVit<-xl  in  M.  Thevciiot't  Frl-i'ion  dct  tvivdjfci  in 
I'.;  ;).   An  I. rifili- li  abridumcnt  of  Le  Grand'* niition  by  Dr  Johnson 
iras^ubli^hc'djn  17^  (reprinted  I7''9)*,^J>  >  "i^?*"^ ^"^''^r^'rl ^ 

I  the 

—   .-  

^  (mL  C.  BonaMfwaf^  le>,  I^9I9)< 

LOBSTR  CO.E.  hfm$lrt,to^tlre,  a  oomptSon  of  Lat.  Ivraste, 

lobster  or  other  marlite  she!l-fi<th;  aho  a  locust),  an  edible 

crustacean  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Aiiantir  and  Medi- 

tenanean.    The  name  is  soowtimca  loosely  applied  to  any 


t^haSUitali^m  da  pifu  Prnn  Pata  tt  JMm  Uba,  Dr  C.  T.  I^e 
flMltttains  against  Bnioe  the  accuracy  of  Lobo  ■  statemetits  as  to  1 
aowoe  of  &  iUMd  bnMh  Of  «be  Wfo  See  A.  deBaclier.  AtM 
Mewdkfc  emtmHtaiTMmt  CmL  C.  gemweenrt.  far.  itaa). 


of  the  larger  CMMMM  M  the  Mtiw  Mmiwi,  Mp«li%  Id 

as  are  used  for  food. 

The  true  lobsters,  forming  the  family  Homnridae,  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  -Macrura  by  having  the  fir^t-  tbrrr 
pairs  of  legs  terminating  in  thel.ic  or  pi.-x  cr^  1  he  first  pair  arc 
large  and  massive  and  are  composed  of  six  segments,  while 
the  remaining  leg«  are  each  conpeaed  of  seven  segrrent^ 
The  sternum  of  the  last  thoradc  aoodte  b  immovably  united 
with  the  preceding.  This  last  chancier,  together  with  aone 
pecuttariiiee  of  the  bmnchial  VMco^  dietiniuiih  the  lohatcn 
ftnm  tlw  finiliwitflf  cnylAcii  lln  cwninon  ItibiiH  ifttmtnu 
gammanu  or  tmlgans)  is  found  on  tbe  Ganipean  coaela  Imn 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  American  lobster  (Hamartit 
amfrkaims),  whit  h  should  perhaps  be  r.ankcd  as  a  variety 
rather  than  .\s  a  distinct  specie*,  is  found  on  the  .\ilantic  coa-t 
of  iW  rih  .America  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Hatteras.  A  third 
K(Hei»-s,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  of  small  size  and  of 
no  economic  importance. 

Doth  in  Europe  and  in  America  the  lobster  Is  the  object  of 
an  important  fishery.  It  lives  in  shallow  water,  in  rodty  places, 
nnd  ift  nendliyapuind  in  tiapo  kno««  «i  kbeter^poti,  or  ofcel^ 
Mwlitff  wIdMMMHkovof  koejpaoovcfOdifHb  ntttbig,  Mid  liavtng 
funncMipii  openinct  penrdtting  entrance  but  prever'h>g 
escape.  Then  trapa  are  baited  with  pieces  of  fish,  prcfir-iMy 
stale,  and  are  sunk  on  ground  frequented  by  lobiters,  the  place 
of  each  being  marked  hy  a  buoy.  In  Europe  the  lobsters  are 
generally  sent  to  m  nL.  t  in  the  fresh  State,  but  in  America, 
especially  in  the  northern  New  England  slates  and  in  the 
niarititiK-  pnivinns  of  C'anic!  i,  the  i.iiini-ig  of  lobsters  is  an 
important  industry.  The  European  lobster  rarely  roaches  10 
poumls  in  weight,  though  individuals  of  14  pounils  have  been 
found,  and  tei  America  there  are  authentic  icconk  of  lobatea 
u-cighing  ao  tn  95  pounds. 

Tboeffcdi^f  «Mv4bhia^  

in  Aniifflea,  tat  bee  bi  tiw  vedisced  necni^e  wk  of  Ibe  IcAatctn 
caught  than  In  any  diminution  of  the  total  yield.  The  imposftien 
of  a  close  time  to  protect  the  spawning  lobsters  has  been  often 
tricfl,  but  as  the  female  carries  the  spawn  attached  to  her  bdiy 
for  nearly  twelve  months  nf'er  spawning  it  is  impos«ib!c  to  give 
any  (iTiilivr  proleclion  by  th:^  mrin'.  Thr  prrhjlut  n  n  of  the 
capture  of  females  carrying  siviwn,  or,  as  it  is  termed,"  in  berry," 
is  difTiailt  to  enforce.  A  minimum  size,  below  which  it  is  illegal 
to  sell  lobsters,  is  fixed  by  taw  in  moat  lobster-fishing  districta, 
but  the  value  of  the  protection  an  ^Mtt  baa  tko  been  tpsestioneiL 

Tbo  Warwn/  iobff  (y<i»lbnfi«  mrwifciig  ii  fannd,.Mw  tba 
WMnon  loitaAer,  ftam  Mbtwiy  to  fhe  MMHcmnBcn*  Tl  It  n 
■mallir  apeciee,  wllb  long  and  deader  claws  and  Is  of  an  orange 
Miour,  often  beautirulty  marited  with  red  and  blue.  It  is  found 
in  deeper  v,at<r  and  is  generally  captured  by  trawling.  It  is 
a  curious  and  unevplainrd  fact  that  nearly  all  the  individuals 
so  captured  are  males.  It  is  less  esteemed  for  food  than  the 
common  species.  In  London  it  is  sold  lender  the  tume  of "  Dtibltn 
prawn." 

The  rock  lobster,  spiny  lobster,  or  sea<»wfisll  (Pa/inarw 
vulgaris)  belongs  to  the  family  Palimaido*,  dlttlmilirfHid  frmn 
the  Hpmaridae  by  the  faa  that  the  fot  kg^  ne  not  pcwvided 
wta  dbelae  or  pincers,  and  that  all  tlu  1^  poateea  only  ab 
segments.  The  antennae  are  very  long  and  thick.  It  ia  found 
on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  the  British  Islaitds  and 
extends  to  the  Mrditerrancin,  It  is  hi>;hly  esteemed  for  the 
t.lblc, especially  in  France, where  il  gocsby  the  name  of  Z.c».\cr:<i;e. 
Other  si>ecics  of  the  same  family  are  used  for  food  in  n.uhjus 
parts  of  the  wrid,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  Melbourne  and  Sydney  the  nane  of  "  Murray  lobster  "  is 
given  lonlaifleipedesofctayfith  {4^ata^  tpimiftr,  fonncfly 
itnwm  aa  Attacm,  mJ^mtUw  mmlnH  wiricb  ia  mmk  need 
iorfM.    (W.T.C*.) 

iOCAl  GOVBKlflENT,  a  phrase  specially  ad(4>tcd  in  English 
usage  for  the  deccntraliied  or  deconcentrated  administration, 
wiiliin  a  state  or  national  and  central  government,  of  locrJ 
aliairs  by  local  authorities.  Il  U  restricted  not  only  in  ropcct 
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of  arra  but  also  in  respect  of  the  rhiifter  ■nri  extent  of  the 
duties  as^signed  to  (hem.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  local 
self-government  in  (he  wider  sense  in  which  the  words  are 
tiimi  s  employed,  e.g.  tot  tht  granting  by  the  crown  of  self- 
inuni  to  a  culuny;  thtopcisaioa,  in  a  general  way,  nay 
llus.  Jmt  "iocml  •MvaMBt"  a*-  Udukallr  aaed  in 
BAR  MiiwiHgr  •»  lit  QMMi  at  cooaty  or 
municipal  adminiatfatioii,  and  EngBdi  OMtge  transfers  it  to 
denote  the  similar  Institutions  in  other  countries.  The  gruvsih 
and  persistence  of  tliis  kind  of  subordinate  povcnirncnt  is  due 
practically  to  the  ncc<l  of  rclicviiiR  the  cciUrjl  authority  in  the 
State,  and  to  experience  of  tl;e  failure  of  a  cumjiUi*  ly  centralized 
bureaucracy.  The  degree  to  which  locaJ  govcrnmi.  nt  is  adopted 
varies  considerably  in  dilTerent  countries,  and  those  which  are 
the  best  examples  of  it  in  modern  times — the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  France  and  Germany — differ  very  much  in 
that  ioul  uMitMin$t  partly  Ihraugh  historical,  pwthf  ttomih 
twnp»nuncatal»  qmn^  A  cnlain  diifting  of  {den  mm  tin* 
to  time,  as  to  -wlwt  la  local  and  wbMi  is  central,  is  inevitable, 
and  the  same  view  is  not  possible  in  countries  of  different  con- 
figuration, hiMnry  or  prilincal  system.  The  history  and  present 
slate  of  the  I  m  .i1  >;rivi  rnnicnt  in  the  various  countries  are  dealt 
with  ill  the  M_i>,ir:r.e  .iriit'cs  on  them  (Encla.M),  Germ/vny,  Sic), 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  government  and  administration, 
or  political  institutions. 

The  t>evl  recent  cm— iraiivc  .study  of  local  government  i.  Perry 
Ashlcy'.'i  I.o(ji  .  .  (  i  -.J  (/i  icri.-'i.vji/  (Murray,  1906),  .in  .-i(lnr.i.i!,Ie 
account  of  the  evolution  and  working  of  the  systems  in  England, 
Flame.  PrusMa  and  United  States.  Other  iinportani  works,  ia 
addition  to  general  works  on  constitutional  law.  are  J.  A.  Fairlie's 
Municipal  Adminittnttion,  Shaw'k  Muninpal  Ctntntment  in  Ctmli- 
nfnlal  t.uropt.  Ridlirh  and  Hirst's  Lotai  (Jattnumenf  i*  EngUsnJ, 
Mr  and  MrsS  Iim  v  WVUbS  cbboiate  historical  hMKd^  faMO  English 
loenl  government  (1906).  and'fOT CcfmMy,  BoamnCimlMUl des 
prtuisischen  Verseattanz^rtchtt. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD,  a  department  of  the  adminis- 
traUoo  of  the  United  Kingdom,  constituted  in  1S71.  It  is  the 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  esublishcd  in  184S 
ta  the  FabUc  Health  Act  «f  that  ym.  The  General 
Bond  «f 'BaiitlLeootiiNMd  ia  e»Iit*nce  until  iSs«t  wbda  k  «ru 
reconstituted.  Ita  exirtaice  under  Jit  wem^mttHUIdm  Vas 
originally  limited  to  one  yoir,  iMit  wu'cateiidcd  (ram- year  to 
year  Until  1858,  when  it  was  allowed  to  expire,  its  powers  under 
the  various  acts  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  being  transferred 
to  the  privy  council,  while  those  which  related  to  (he  control  of 
local  authorities  passed  to  the  secretary  of  slate  fur  the  home 
department,  to  whose  department  the  staff  of  otTiccrs  and  clerks 
belOBging  to  the  board  waa  transferred.  This  stale  of  affairs 
COBtinued  until  1S71,  what  At  local  Government  Board  w.is 
CMted  by  the  Local  GovtnoMiit  Boeid  Act  tS?'*  It 
of  the  lord  pnsMent  oC'tbeeeuocfl,  the  fvt  princi|Ml 
of  stale,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  a  president  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  board  itself 
seldom  meets,  and  the  duties  of  the  iltpartmenl  are  discharged 
by  the  president  assisted  l>y  a  par]i  iment.iry  and  a  permanent 
secretary  and  a  permanent  sl.itl  'I  h(  [jrcsideiit  and  one  of  the 
aecretarics  luually  have  scats  in  parliament,  and  the  president  is 
franally  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Tbaiakiy  of  thepicsidcot, 
fonncrly  £moo,  was  railed  in  Jf  10  to  ifoo*  A  ynr.  .  The  board 
*  has  aH  the  pftwen  of  tlw  tecMtuy  «l  Ma  wider  the  Public 
Hcdtb  Act  laAiiid  the  imaww ■  laheegMWl  acu  Rhtlng  to 
•Mitvjr  n»ttem  and  the  HBwrwunf  of  ttsiUtiy  diitricte: 
together  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  privy  council 
under  the  acts  relating  to  the  prevention  of  epidemic  disease 
and  to  vaccination.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  have 
iH-cn  largely  added  to  by  legislation  since  its  crc:ition;  it  may  Ix^ 
said  that  the  board  exercises  a  general  siijx.rvis-ion  over  the 
numerous  authorities  to  ulium  local  government  has  been 
entrusted  (sec  Lncland:  Local  Covcrnmcni).  A  committee 
picaided  over  by  Lord  Jciacy  in  1904  inqidied  into  the  oanaUtotioa 
and  dutbe  of  the  boud,  btit  iMde  B0  flMoaunendatloa  ae  to  any 
change  therein.  It  rccoimncnded,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  president  and  ol  the  paritamentaiy  and  pensaneat 


LOCARNO  (Ger.  Lmxcumj),  a  small  town  of  Italian  appearance 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  lessin  or  Ticino,  of  which  till  18S1  it  waa 
one  of  the  three  capitals  (the  others  being  BcUiniona,  q.v,,  and 
Lugano,  q.i.).  It  is  built  at  the  north  or  Swiss  cttdoitiMLlia 
Maggiore,  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  MaMiaeMeaithat 
l«ka,aiidia)iynas4»>S.W.of  BciUBMaa.  lu  height  abow 
tha  •ia4ivd  h  only  6B»  ft..  a»  that  it  ie  aaid  to  be  the  kiwcat 
spot  in  Switzerland.  In  1900  its  population  was  3603,  mainly 
Italian.«peaking  and  Romanists.  It  was  taken  from  the  Milanese 
in  151 J  hy  the  Swiss  who  ruled  it  till  1708,  when  it  became  jiart 
of  the  canton  of  Lufiano  in  the  Helvetic  Republic,  and  in  1803 
part  of  that  of  Tc&sin  or  Ticino,  then  first  erected.  In  1555  a 
number  of  Protestant  inhabitants  were  expelled  for  religious 
reasons,  and  going  to  Zitrich  founded  the  silk  industiy  ihcR. 
Above  Locaiao  is.  the  romantically  aitnated  saactaaiv  Of  the 
Madonna  dd  Sasao  (now  rendered  oaifly  irffiMflllli  \m  a  tancobr 
taaerayj  that  cnmmandi  a  ^oriow  view  owg  tha  hhe  and  the 
flunmudbg  country.  (W.  A  B.  C.) 

UMH.  BBMRY  BROUGHAM  LOCH,  ist  Baiton  (1S37-1900). 
British  colonial  administrator,  son  of  James  Loch,  M.P.,  of 
Drylaw,  Midlothian,  was  bom  on  the  a3rd  of  May  1817.  He 
entered  the  navy,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  quitted  it  for  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service,  and  in  1842  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  In  the  Sikh  war  in 
1845  be  was  given  an  app<jintmenl  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gougb,  and  served  throughout  the  Sutlcj  '^"■p^gf*  In  i^sa 
he  became  second  in  rommand  of  Skinner^  fiotse.  At  tha 
otttheaah  of  tha  CtfoMaa  «ar  ia  iSm  Loch  aevtfed  his  connexion 
with  UBa,  and  obtained  leave  to  raise  a  body  of  irregular 
Bulgarian  cavalry,  which  he  commanded  ihrouRhout  the  war. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  attache  to  Lord  Llgin"s  ini-v-ion  to  the 
Mast,  w.as  present  at  the  taking  of  Canton,  and  in  i^sS  lin  iif^lit 
home  the  treaty  of  Yedo.  In  .April  1S60  he  again  accompanied 
Lord  Elgin  lo  China,  as  secretary  of  the  new  embassy  sent  to 
secure  the  executioa  by  China  of  her  treaty  engagements.  The 
embassy  was  backed  up  by  an  allied  Anglo-French  force.  With 
UaiQr  S.  Parkca  he  negotiated  the  sunendcr  of  the  Taka  fbrta^ 
Ditihig  the advaaea on  Vddagladiins dwaca  with  Parkes  1% 
complelo  tha  pndiarfaaiy  aemtiations  for  peace  at  Tungchow. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  ofTicers  and  Sikhs. 
It  having  been  discovered .  that  the  Chinese  were  planning  a 
treacherous  attack  on  the  British  force,  Loch  rinle  back  and 
warned  the  out[)osts.  He  then  returned  to  Parkcs  and  his 
party  under  a  flag  of  truce  hoping  to  secure  their  safety.  They 
were  all,  however,  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Peking,  where 
the  majority  died  from  torture  or  disease.  Parkcs  and  Loch, 
after  enduring  irons  and  all  (he  horrors  of  a  Chinese  prison,  were 
aficrwaids  moce  leiueoUy  treated.  After  three  «acU'  time  the 
imallatleai  (or  their  idiaie  were  mcceHfid,  bat  they  had  only 
bcoi  fatjentcd  ten  minutes  when  orders  were  received  from  the 
Chinese  emperor,  then  a  fugitive  in  Mongolia,  for  their  immediate 
execution.  Loch  never  entirely  recoverc  1  hi^  hcilih  after  this 
experience  in  a  Chinese  dungeon.  Returning  h  iru  tic  was  made 
C.B.,  and  for  a  while  was  private  secrctnr\  to  .'^ir  llcorge  Cirty. 
then  at  the  Home  Ofiirc.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  lu  utcnanl- 
governorof  the  Isle  of  Man.  During  his  governorship  the  House 
of  Keys  was  transformed  into  an  elective  assembly,  the  £rst  line 
of  railway  was  opeiKd,  and  the  influx  of  tourisu  began  to  bring 
fiiib  peoapeiity  to  the  island.  In  tSSa  Loch,  who  had  I 


of  woods  and 
leMVcnorof  Victoria,  where 
Injane  1S89  he  succeeded  Sir 
at  Cape  Colaqr  aad  Ugh  1 


K.CB.  in  tSSo,  accepted  a 

forests,  and  two  years  later  1 
he  won  the  esteem  of  all  cli 
Hercules  Rol)in>on  as  gov 
missioncr  of  South  .Africa. 

As  high  commissioner  his  duties  talleil  for  the  exercise  of  great 
judgment  and  firmness.  The  Boers  were  at  the  same  lime 
striving  to  frustrate  OcQ  Rbodes'k  schemes  of  northern  espan* 
stoD  and  planning  to  occapy  Mashoaaland,  to  secun  ooMinl  of 
Swaailand  and  ZdulaBd  anl  to  acqofac  the  attjacnat  laada  ap 
to  thaacaan.  Loch  firmly  supported  Rhodes,  and,  by  htfonalng 
PreaMeat  Xntgcr  that  tioopa  would  be  sent  to  jprevenl  any 
lavaaiM  af  leniioiy  aadar  British  pfotaa(oa^>>angiKtttalif 
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enuhcd  the  "  Banyail.ind  ircV:  "  across  tlic  i:rii|Hi(-o  (1890-91). 
Loch,  however,  wiili  the  approv:\l  (if  ihc  inip.-ri;il  Kovcmment, 
CoiKludcd  in  July- AuKust  iSfyo  a  ronvintion  with  rrcsidcot 
Kruger  respecting  Swaaoland.^y  which,  while  ific  Boers  wiihdrew 
all  claims  to  territory  north  of  the  Trans\  unl,  they  were  prantcd 
■n  outlet  to  the  tea  at  Ko«i  Bay  on  coadition  that  the  republic 
artcnd  the  Sootb  African  Ctatoms  Union.  This  convention  was 
caadadsd  alter  ncfotMoa*  cDadKtcd  with  FmUoA  Kngm 
hrJ.V.  Baflaeyr  on  behatf  <f  the  Mgh  ruimiiiirtiiiiff,  tad  mu 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Brftnh  Mai  B«Ht  piltlea  ia  Cape 
Colony  wtfs  working  in  harmony.  He  Tran»*Mil  iM  not, 
h«wcv(r,  fulfil  tP-.e  rirccfs.iry  condition,  am!  in  view  of  iho 
jn(  rr;i-;n^ly  ln-stile  .ittitude  of  the  Pretoria  atlmir.iilr.iliun  to 
Cre.1t  Brit.iin  I.c  h  lKc;iir.c  a  strvrg  .ndvooeteof  tlie  annrxnlion 
by  Britain  of  the  tcriiloiy  cast  of  Swaziland,  through  which  (be 
Boer  railway  to  the  sea  would  have  passed.  He  at  length  induced 
tlie  liritlsii  government  to  adopt  his  view  and  «Q  tlie  tglh  id 
kbfth  1895  it  was  announced  that  thisa  icrriMiiiM  (ilimtilWIgM- 
lMid;ftc)>  mold  be  wiaetcd  by  fiiiUtB,  att  annwmMuait 
KcciTed  by  Mr  Kmfet  "ivltli  the  gmmt  MtwtMnmit  nwd 
regret."  Meantime  Loch  had  been  forced  lo  intervene  In  another 
matter.  When  the  commandeering  difliculty  of  1894  had  roused 
the  Uillanders  in  ilie  Traniva.il  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  csriic- 
roenf ,  he  tr.ivrlkd  to  Tretdrii  10  use  hi*  personal  influcrtcc  with 
I're^itlcnt  Knipcr,  and  olil.iinrd  the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious 
commandeering  regulations,  in  the  ioliowing  year  he  entered  a 
atfMf  protest  against  the  new  Transvaal  franchise  law.  Mean- 
irttfe.  liBWCf ,  the  general  aituatioBinSouth  Africa  was  awoming 
yeac  if  year  »  more  thrcatcnhg  aipwt.  Cecil  IUiod(%  tbea 
prhnc  minister  of  Cdangr,  «WltMm^  in  favour  of  a  more 
fncrgetic  |[Ki?icy  than  vasattpparted ftgrfhellBperial  government, 
.nnd  at  the  end  «f  Manh  1895  the  high  commissioner,  finding 
hini&clf,  ii  is  bclicvcil,  out  of  touch  with  his  ministers,  returned 
home  a  few  months  before  the  expiry  of  \tr.i\  of  oflice.  In 
the  same  year  he  waa  raised  to  the  pe«r.i«c.  When  ilic  .Anglo- 
Boer  war  hroke  out  in  1899  Loch  took  .T  hrading  p.irt  in 
raising  and  equipping  a  body  of  mounted  men,  named  after 
Ub  '^LocM  ImW."  He  died  in  London  on  the  zoth  of 
fana  l^iea^  aad  ma  snooeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  son  Edward 

VOmkBER,  a  (fistikt  of  HMitbcnt  Inwaea  ahirc,  Scotland, 
bounded  W.  by  Loch  Linnhc,  the  river  aad  Ml  Lochy,  N.  by 

the  Corryarriik  tzv.;-x  and  adjoining  hills,  N.E.  and  E.  by  the 
district  of  Hadi -io<  )i.  S  K.  Iiy  ihi-  diMrict  of  Rannoch  and  S.  by 
the  river  .ind  li>rh  I.evcn.  It  iiiuivures  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
and  2$  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  b  rcinArkabk  for  wild  a;>d  rcmiantie 
scenery,  Ben  Nevis  being  ibe  chief  mountain.  The  disirit  1  h.is 
({veil  its  name  io  n  wlchrated  t>-pe  of  axe,  consisting  of  a  long 
Aaftnttha  blade  like  a  scythe  and  a  large  hook  behind  i(,  which, 
accordbg  toSlr  Waher  Scott,  ma  intndiiced  iMo  the  H^blands 
andlidaiidframSeaBdlraiviB.  RwiatlK'weapaBel.tbaddCity 
Guard  of  Edinburgh.  The  pathetic  aaQgaftochaller  HO  more" 
was  written  by  Allan  Ramsay. 

LOCHES,  a  town  in  i'ramL,  capital  of  an  arroridis;ctntnt  m 
the  department  of  Indrc  1 1  L«.:Te,  ?o  tn.  S.E.  of  lours  hy  rail, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre.  IVp.  (lO-^i^)  .i7;i-  The  town,  one 
of  the  most  picturcsrjuc  in  central  Fraiite,  lies  at  the  iy*>t  of  lite 
ffOClQr  eminence  on  whSdi  stands  the  castle  of  the  Anjou  family, 
(ttrrottflded  by  aa  outer  wall  i  J  m.  in  circumference,  and  con- 
fbting  of  the  old  coDeciate  church  of  St  Ours,  the  royal  lodge 
and  the  donjon.  The  church  of  St  Oats  dates  from  the  nth  to 
the  1 2th  centuries;  among  fts  dislhtgulshhig  features  are  the 
hupc  stone  pyramids  surmoutilinj;  ih.e  nave  and  (he  br^siitifnl 
(ar\inRof  the  west  door.  Tiie  royal  lodj-zr,  b'.jilt  by  Charles 
and  used  as  the  f.ubprefcclure,  contains  the  tomb  of  .\piies  Soitl 
and  the  ot-itory  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  The  durtjun  inclucics, 
besides  the  ruined  Veep  (i  Jth  century),  the  Martclct,  celebrated 
as  the  prison  of  J>odovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  who  died  there 
in  1508,  and  the  Tour  Ronde,  built      Louis  XI.  and  containing 

the  famous  iron  cam  hi  «Mdi  state  pihuwn,  inchiding— 
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bouses  of  the  Renaissance  period.  It  Jiaa  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  eommunal  college  and  a  training  college.  Liqoeur- 
distilling  111  ]  t.i'ining  are  canied  on  tauMkv aMttMdaialtotf' 
prrxlure,  wine,  wood  and  Uve-«toek. 

On  the  right  L-mk  of  the  Ix>irc,  opposite  the  town  and  practi- 
calty  its  suburb,  is  the  village  of  Seaiilleu-l«»-Loche»,  once  Ibe 
seat  of  a  barony.  Besides  the  parish  church  of  St  Laurcot,  a 
beautiful  mdamt  of  isth-ccntury  architecture,  it  contaim  tha 
ramata  «f  tha  fmtt  abbey  church  of  the  Mofy  SipaidM 
founded  Id  dM  iith  strnwy  Fttfk  MiRi,  «ont«f  ilvjD^ 
is  buried  In  tha  dAaod.  Tlib  chaacd^  wUidi  afdl  one  af  tha 
older  !ranr*pts  row  constitofcs  the  thurch,  dates  from  tli«  ink 
Century.  The  Kdmanesqne  nave  is  in  ruins,  but  of  the  two 
lowers  one  survives  intact:  it  is  square,  crowned  with  an 
octagonal  steeple  of  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  monu- 
merits  (if  Komam  sque  architecture. 

Loches  (the  Roman  Lfvcoe)  grew  up  round  a  monastery 
founded  about  500  by  St  Ours  and  belonged  to  the  counts  ef 
Aqjou  fiom  886  till  1905.  In  the  latter  yaar  tr  aiiaad  liaia 
Kllat  Jnfan  «f  Bta^hmd  I7  niilip  AugiH(««»  «ad  toai  ite  ^Mdla 
of  the  I  Jth  century  tilt  after  the  Uase  cf  Cbailea  DC.  tha  oMla 
was  a  midence  of  the  kings  of  France. 

LOCHGELLY,  a  |>o!;.c  h.ir-h  of  Fifcshirc.  Scotland,  m. 
X.IC.  of  Dunfc  rmlini-  by  the  Norili  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
5-J7.'.  The  town  is  m.iJi  m  and  owes  its  prtMperity  to  the  iron- 
work* aud  collieiifcs  in  its  immediate  \icinity.  Loch  Gclly.  from 
which  the  towu  takes  its  name,  situated  }  m.  S.  E.,  measures  J  m. 
in  lenpth  by  {  Bt.  in  breadth,  corttnins  se  me  trout  and  pike,  and 
h.^i  oil  ttsntlt banks Lochgclly  Houh-,  a  .scat  of  thecarlof  Minto. 
The  RomiM  are  said  to  have  had  a  statioii  at  Loch  OKia  the 
parish  of  BaUingry,  3J  m.  N.  by  W.,  whidi  wtte  diaiiwd  about 
the  end  of  the  i8(h  century  and  then  cultivated.  To  the  N.E. 
rises  the  hill  of  Benarty  (iiji  ft.).  Hallyards,  about  a  m. 
S.E.  of  Loihseily,  is  a  ruined  house  that  once  bclonpi.d  to  Sir 
William  Kiikaldy  of  Grange,  who  held  Edinburgh  Cattle  for 
Qunn  Mary.  Here  J.mies  \'.  was  recciv'c<l  after  his  defeat  at 
Soiway  Mos:,  in  1542,  and  here  a  few  Jacobiics  to  meet 
in  1715. 

LOCHGILPHEAD,  a  municipal  and  police  boigh  o(  Aigyll- 
shire,  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  Locb  €^  t  IBIlA  am  OA  tka 
v.esterii  side  <A  Locb  fym.  Bop^  Uvea,)  1x13.  Tfae  IwrIbs- 
iVoh  I  ry  is  the  cMrf  toduwiy,  but  there  fa  aoaie  tuavteg  aC  moe/lkuM 

and,  in  summer,  a  considerable  influx  of  \isii.  rs.  Arckish%ig 
(pop.  I J85),  a  seaport  on  llie  west  of  the  nioulh  of  Loeh  Gilp.  is 
1  !'e  ea  -t  terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  It  is  the  place  of  tranship- 
ni -ni  hotu  l\n-  large  Cd.i-^-ow  passenger  steamers  to  the  small 
craf:  buill  for  (lie  nav!^;.il  i<jn  tjf  the  can.*!.  It  is  ail  important 
harbour  in  connexion  with  the  Locli  Fync  befiias-fidwiyt  and 
there  is  also  a  distillery.  During  the  sunuocr  tbcf*  il «  ODMk 
service  to  Ford  «i  the  knvcr  end  of  inch  Am. 

LOCnuBM*  a  nyal  md  poHee  btnitli  ef  DaarfMcaddra. 
Scotland,  8  m.  N'.E.  of  Dumffifaa, adtbatlation  on  the  Caledonian 
railway  company's  branch  from  Dmnfrics  to  Locherbic.  Pop. 
(1901)  I3:.S.    It  is  delightfullj  situated,  there  biii  g  ei-ht  lakes 
in  the  tfnmcdi.T'e  neij;hbouihood,  while  the  river  Annai..  ;md  the 
WatiTS  of  Ae,  Kitmd  and  Dryfe  are  in  the  vicinity.    1  he  toim 
hall  is  a  handsuntc  cdiitce  with  clock  lower.  At  the  south  end  of 
Castle  Loch,  the  chief  lake,  stand  the  ruins,  a  ttie  ahell,  of 
Lochmaben  Castle,  datini  fcom  tbe  tjtll  ceBtMy»  aAict*  local 
tradition  declares  that  Rabeil  BiMe  «M  honi  m  hoaettr  ^rinrb 
b  alee  ctaioMd,  hoisever,  lor  TUmberry  Qntle  oa  the  coast  cd 
AyrsMre.  Tn  the  pari^  church  is  a  bdl  said  to  have  been  pre* 

scptcd  to  King  Robert  by  the  (Kipo  after  recc<i.«  fiia; ion  \v  ilh  ^im. 
.'\  statue-  of  thi-  king  s(;ind5  in  front  of  the  town  hall.    Win  tVicT 
it  were  his  birtliplaie  or  not,  the  aswi.itions  of  Brurr  with 
I.ochr.iaben  wire  intimate.    He  e\em|/led  his  followers  in  the 
<Iisiri(  t  from  feudal  service  and  their  descendants — the  "  kixMlly 
tenants  of  Lochmaben  " — were  confirmed  ia  their  teunre  bjf  tlw 
court  of  sessioR  in  1824.  The  Castle  Loch  b  the flalyfre^h  watct 
in  Scotland,  aad  poMihly  to  the  BiitMh  hk»,  where  tW  veBtdace 
(<:m2.7nw«ead(sjla»)oeenfa.  11daM,«llldilibeHev«d  lA  jhe 
(lowiag  icafcer,  i»  aDcpd  on  doiibtfal  aatherity  to . 
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LOCK,  M^LOCK 


«4» 


by  Queen  Mary.  It  b  captOKd  by  the  sweep-net  in 
]hmoKniAt» » iMiwy.  n*UKia4Niiiiigtlte 

ofcnriing.  Tim wueocettciiB of LoddiwbeaCulm entirely 
composed  of  shoemakert  (souten)  who  held  tbelr  own  against 

all  comers,  and  their  prowess  added  ihe  phras<?  "to  sjjuier" 
lo  the  vocabulary  ol  the  sport,  the  word  irdkalinp  a  match  in 
■Ahiih  the  winners  scored  "  game  "  to  their  opponents'  "  love." 
Lochmahin  unites  with  Annan,  Dtuniriea,  Kirkcudbright  and 


Sanquhar  (iht  Dllflill  b«qM  !•  Wt—lht  «M 

parliament. 

LOCK.  MATTHIAS,  English  i8th<entury  furniture  designer 
■mi t^MitTt-«r TbedaMiofbiBbirthanddeathareunknown; 
hut  1m  wwadbeiple  of  CU^pcadaK aad  aubMsquentiy  of  the 
AdMM»  lad  WIS  poaibly  in  partaenhto  irith  Hmtf  Capdmd 
^.).  DnlBg  the  greater  part  of  Idi  Ife  ha  bdei^  ibtt 
flansboyant  school  which  derived  hs  inspiratnn  from  Looit  XV. 
modck;  but  when  be  fell  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Adam 
he  ahyjrhec]  his  manner  so  completely  that  it  is  often  ditTicuIt 
to  diilinRuish  between  them,  just  as  it  is  sonictimos  easy  to 
confound  Lock's  work  with  the  weaker  efforts  of  Chippendale. 
Thus  from  being  extravagantly  moco  he  progrcf  scd  to  a  simple 
ocdered  Ilis  published  dcsigr.s  are  n^^t  equal  to  his 

Mlgioal  drawings,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Victoria 
aad  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  while  the  pieces  thcm- 
•ciwea  aia  oftaa  holder  and  note  solid  than  Is  suggested  by  the 
andiot^  nimMtMlont  of  tbeai.  He  was  •  deter  cnftanan 
aad  hdUs  a  dbtfiet  plies  aaioag  tbt  adaor  ftiiattwe  designers 
«f  the  leeoed  lulf  of  ue  tflth  centwy. 

AmoHK  his  works,  mmm  of  which  wtt«  N«ufd  m  conjunction 
with  Copeland,  are:  A  Afew  Prawtn/i  So.ii  cj  Ih-namcntt  (a.  d.);  A 
Nrwf  Book  •!  QmmuiU  (1768);  A  Htw  Be«ft  af  Fmt  Frvmn, 
(hah.  GimMittJSim,  m,  (l}09li  ud  A  HmtM  if  UUaf 

(1769). 

LOOK  Qk«a  the  O.  Eng.  loc.;  the  word  appears,  in  different 
fanat,  la  ouuiy  Teutonic  Itnimfw,  but  with  such  various 
Bwanfosi  M  "bole,"  Gov  iMk,  "fitL"  Sacd.  iKi,  &c.; 

Sbably  tiK!  original  hm  »  fMt  naiinif  "l»  cadow'O,  a 
:ening,  particularly  one  atUdl  caariMl  of  a  bolt  hdd  in  a 
certain  position  by  one  or  more  movable  nuts  which  require 
to  be  placed  in  definite  poiitions  by  the  aid  of  a  key  or  of  a  secret 
arrangemi  :;t  of  It  t-.tri,  fi^-urcs  or  signs,  before  the  bolt  can  be 
moved.  It  is  with  such  fistciiings  that  the  present  artirle 
chiefly  deals. 

The  word  U  .il  VI  in  the  oriLjIn.il  an  cni  Injure  nr  h..  rricr, 

for  .\  Icngtli  of  water  in  ^  ri\er  or  car.al.  "i  ;.l  (li<-  entr  inre  vi  .1  iU:-ck, 
enrloMd  at  both  ends  by  gatct,  the  "  lock-gates,"  and  fitted  with 


 .  I  vetwtk  to  be  raised  from  a  lower  to  ahiphM  level 

or^oeversafseo  Canal  and  Dock).  IngunsandriilesthonckHthc 

Bicchanism  which  effects  the  firing  of  the  chane;  it  thus  appears' in 
the  rtanic*  of  old  type*  of  weapons,  such  as  wnecl-lock,  match-k>clc, 
ftint-lock  (»ee  Arms  and  .Armour,  {  Firfarmt:  also  Ct;N  and 
Kulr).  l-ock  (Gcr.  Locke)  in  the  '<nsc  of  a  curl  or  tuft  of  hair, 
the  separate  ^rou|>s  in  which  the  hair  naturally  grows,  may  be,  in 
ultimate  origin,  connected  with  the  root  of  the  main  word.  Lock- 
jjiw  is  the  popular  nan*  «f  the  diaeaaa  known  as  tetanus  (o.*.). 

"  "  lor  a 


the  name  "  Lock  Honilil"  ia  frtquantly  used  in  English 
hospital  for  patients  suaetlng  from  vtnenni  diseases.  According  to 
the  jWu'  En^l-.^h  Dictionary  there  was  in  Southwark  asearlya-S  1453 
a  kr«.r.Iins(ii!.il.  known  .^i  the  Lock  Lasar  Housc,  which  later 
usea  (or  the  tre.ititiei.i  uf  vencre.il  discaaes.   The  name  app<:.^rs  to 


I  booomo  used  in  the  present  cense  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1 7ih 

oentary.  L»x-k  hos|iit.iU  »trc  ci>tablislicd  in  London  in  I745~1747 
ami  in  Dublin  in  ir5l  '735 

The  forms  in  wliich  locks  arc  manufactured,  such  as  padlock, 
rim-loch,  mortlici  lock,  one-sided  or  two-aided,  &c.,  are necenarily 
trtli  iialj  anawioat;  lod  the  variatiocu  in  the  detafla  ol  con- 
Unctloa  cf  -nny  one  of  these  forms  are  still  more  atnaerain, 
letlwtilbbaiwaibletodonote^aetbaadeKtaiftthe  main 
typcn  wfai^  lum  beta  or  an  ia  maimna  ma.  Prabably  the 
earliest  locks  were  of  Chinese  oriipn.  Specimens  of  these  still 
extant  arc  quite  as  securr  as  any  iocks  manufactured  in  Europe 
up  to  the  iSlh  century,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  their  manufacture.  With  the  exception,  in  all  probability, 
of  these  Chinese  cx.Amples,  the  etrlicsl  lock  of  v.hii.h  the  con- 
■tiiKtioa  i»  known  ia  ibc  Egyptian,  which  was  used  (our  tbouiand 


yearsago.  In^fif.  I,  M  b  the  body  of  the  bA. » the  boR  aad 
iaa  A  ^.  #dN|>  lata  ^rte  boles  h  the 
la,  aad  an  hold  ft  lut{  and  they  ai« 


cctbakay.  He 
ben  whaa  k  k  _ 
raised  again  by 
putting  in  the  hey 

through  the  lar^e 
hole  in  the  boU  and 
raising  it  a  hide,  so 
that  the  pins  in  the 
key  [lUsh  the  loikiiiR 
pins  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bolt.  It 
was  evidently  t» 
locks  and  lu^s  <A 
this  natua  that  tbt 

prophet  dhdedi  "  Aad  Ike  Iqr «( the  bone  of  DaHd  vn  I 

lay  upon  his  shoulder  "  (Isaiah  axtt.  sa),  the  word  ms^lr  used 
in  this  passage  being  the  common  word  for  key  to  this  day. 

In  the  iSth  century  the  Eur(.i.ean  lock  w;i.s  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  bolt,  held  in  ils  pLier,  either  sliut  or  ofien,  by  a 
spring  b  (fig.  3),  which  pressed  it  down,  and  so  held  il  at  cither 
one  end  or  the  other  of  the  convex  notch  aa;  and  the  only 
impediment  to  opening  it  W.-1.S  the  wards  which  the  key  had  to 
pass  before  it  could  turn  in  Ibo  keyhole.  But  it  was  always 
possible  to  find  the  shape  el  (he  wards  by  merely  putting  in  a 
blank  key  covered  with  waa,  aad  pnasing  it 


Fla.  t. 


aad  when  thb  had  been  done  H  WW  anaeeeaaaiy  to  cat  eat  the 

key  into  the  compL'catcd  form  of  the  wards  (such  as  fig.  j), 
because  no  part  of  that  key  does  any  work  except  the  edge  he 
farthest  from  the  pipe  u;  and  5«  a  k-  y  uf  tin  futni  fp.  4  would 
do  just  as  well.  I  hus  a  small  collection  ol  skeleton  keys,  as 
Ihcy  arc  cillcd,  of  a  few  dilTcrent  patleia%  iB  tbe  Modt.  fa 
trade  that  a  lock -picker  required. 

Tbe  common  single-tumbler  lock  (fig.  5)  requires  two  Opain- 
tions  instead  of  one  to  open  iU  The  tumbler  at  turns  on  a  pivot 
at  /,  and  has  a  square  pin  at  a,lAich  drops  into  a  notch  in  the 
txilt  bb,  when  itiscitbcrquiRepiaor  quite  shut, and  the  tumbler 


Fig.  4. 


must  be  lifted  by  the  key  hefora  the  bolt  can  he  moved  ajn^n. 
The  tumbler  offered  little  resistance  to  picking,  as  the  height  to 
which  il  might  be  lifted  was  not  limited  and  the  bolt  would  c'[>cra  I  e 
provided  only  that  this  height  was  suftieiei'.t ;  the  iiiipri  ivi  mcnt 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  modern  key  lo^k  was  the 
substitution  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  lever  "  for  the  tumbler, 
the  difference  being  that  the  lever  must  be  lifted  to  txMdy  the 
tight  height  to  allow  the  bolt  to  pasa.  This  ~ 
together  with  the  obfioos  one  of  tains  aieia  ihaa 
lever,  ma  faitiedMed  to  1778  by  Sabctc  Bamoa,  1 
is  lOustnitcd  in  figs.  6  and  7.  Vnleaa  the  square  j 
a  (fig  61  is  lifted  by  the  key  to  the  proper  height  1 
the  b<  !t  cannot  move.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  key  of  such  a  lock 
with  four  levers,  the  diflcrent  distances  between  the  centre  of  the 
key  barrel  and  the  edge  of  the  bit  being  aiLip'.ed  to  lift  the  levers 
to  the  respective  bei^iU  lequiied.  This  iock  diflen  Ixool  the 
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modern  lever  lock  only  in  the  fact  that  Barrorj  made  his  gaung 
in  the  bolt  and  carried  stumps  on  his  levers,  instead  of  having 
tbe  main  stump  riveted  into  the  bolt  and  the  gatings  in  the  levers 
■lis  the  modern  practice. 
A  lock  opcwtim  OB  UMOly  tbe  hum  pdncipk  but  entirely 
;  iaeoMinictiBB  (if.  9)  «u  invcatcd  Iqr  Bounah 


Fig.  7. 

la  ij&A-  It  eouku  of  an  oiitar  banel  oooa,  within  which  is  a 
■twolviag  barrel,  eeee,  bdd  ia  place  by  a  itccl  disk,  dd,  and  pro- 
vided ft  pta  *  tad  eecntrkiHy  for  opentiag  the  bolt; 
tfceiMltf  tipw»Miiedfte«itiinringbyeh8etaMttfJidMM, 

which  slide  axtally  in  radial  grooves  in  tbe  barrel  and  project 
into  slots  cat  Into  the  sted  disk  which  is  fast  cned  t  o  t  be  case  of  the 
a  g-itinc  <""■■  IT;  its  outi  r  c(!f;i:  s'.tikicnlly 
deep  to  .dlow  it  to  cmbratc  the  inwardly 
proji-i  tiriR  steel  pl.itc  and  turn  on  it  with 
the  barrel.  The  key  is  of  tubular  form 
having  slots  cut  in  its  end,  each  of  a 
depth  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  gating  in  one  of  the  sliders;  so  that, 
on  insert ing  the  key,  each  slider  is  pushed 
in— against  a  spring— «xectly  far  enough 
to  bring  its  sIoC  oppoeU*  the  Uad  disk; 
hi  tUi  poiitkm  the  bami  carrying  the  sBdat  li  tvnied  by  the 
key  and  actuates  the  bolt. 

Up  to  1851  it  was  generally  believed  that  well-made  lever 
locks  of  all  types  were  practically  unpickable,  but  at  this  time 
Alfred  Charles  Hobbs — an  American— demonstrated,  by  picking 
the  locks  of  Uarron,  Chubb,  Bi.siiiah  and  others.,  th.it  this  belief 
was  a  fallacy.  The  method  of  Hobbs  became  widely  known 
M  fhft  "tkUag'' oc  "tntatha"  nMhod.  In  the 


Itvw  lock  the  bolt  carries  a  projecting  {Mcce — the  "  main  stump  " 
—which,  when  the  levers  are  all  raised  to  the  proper  height, 
«aiMBithail0t»-''catiBii"'Hath«telsccs.  U,  wbea  the  lever* 
m  wat  fat  tUa  peaMoB,  pwHW  ia  mlkd  to  the  boh,  tbe 
■Mia  atuaip  will  pc«M  afeinet  the  bM4f  the  kvtn;  but  owing 
to  inaccuracies  of  workmanship  and  Mher  causea  the  pressure 
will  n  I  V  c  rqinl  on  all  the  levers.  If  now,  the  pressure  on  the 
boil  Lca.i^  ii..iiritainc'd,  each  lever  in  turn  is  carefully  raised  a 
little,  one  »Ui  be  found  on  which  the  pressure  of  the  stump 
is  greatest,  this  one  is  lifted  till  it  becomes  easy  and  then  care- 
fully lowered  till  it  is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  tbe  stump 
in  a  new  position.  Another  lever  now  bean  tbe  greatest  pressure, 
and  this  in  iU  torn  is  similarly  treated.  By  this  gradual  or 
"  tcoutive  "  pioceas  the  leven  will  in  tlae  all  be  raieed  to  the 
conect  height  and  the  bolt  will  slip  back  without,  If  siiffideat 
I  ftajr  of  tlia  Itvm  hMiBg  bMB  aiatd 


above  its  correct  position.  .MthouRh  this  method  of  picking 
only  became  gencrjlly  l.nowii  in  1S51,  it  is  evident  thai  it  wis 
not  novel,  since  in  18(7  one  of  Bramah's  workmen,  named 
Russell,  invented  the  use  of  false  notches  or  gatings,  which  were 
slots  similar  to  the  true  gating  but  of  small  depth  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  levers.  Similar  false  gatings  were  used  in  Anthony 
Radioed  Stmtt'a  lock  is  i&t*.  ~ 


lock— was  to  prevent  the  tCBtatiwc  noihad  of  picking.  They 
are,  however,  not  eflktent  for  their  pntpoee  although  they  render 

the  operation  more  ditTicult  and  tedious. 

The  best-known  locks  up  to  1851  were  thosccf  Jeremiah  Chubb, 
their  popuUnty  being  due  to  their  superior  workmanship  and 
probably  still  more  to  their  title  "  detector."  His  lock,  patented 
in  1818,  contained  a  dcvire  intended  to  frustrate  attempts  at 
picking,  and  further  to  detect  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  nude. 
This  device,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  detecting  was  ooQcemed,  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  patent  of  Thomas  Ruxton  in  tSiAh 
Since  the  device  only  comes  into  operation  whea  any  lever  ia 
niaed  toe  hi^  it  ia  aot  eCoBtiva  aiaiB*  ft  aUlfal  anlkttias 
ofthetnlalivwaethod.  The  orlgfad  form  of  tUa  tacit  behowa 
ia  fig*  to,  wbwtha  lever  DT,  which  fjms  on    I'in  in  the  middle, 


u  acted  upon  at  its  end  T  by  a  spring  S,  which  will  evidently 
aUow  some  play  to  the  lever  on  either  side  of  tbe  comer  X; 
bitt  the  moment  it  u  pushed  past  that  point  the  spring  wiS 
ouqr  it  farthei  in  tha  aam  direction.  Ilka  what  Ja  calkd  ia 
docLvorit  a  janpcn  b  iu  proper  paJtiaft  that  tod  tlmayt 
reaukina  above  the  toningiioiat;  but,  if  any  one  of  the  tmabkia 
ia  raised  too  Ugh,  the  other  end  D  of  tbe  detector,  which  reaches 
over  all  the  levers,  is  lifted  s«  fir  that  tbe  end  T  i.^  <etit  dovn 
below  the  comer,  and  the  tooth  T  then  falls  into  a  notch  in  the 
bolt,  and  so  prevents  it  frum  being  drawn  back,  even  though  all 
the  levers  are  raised  properly  by  the  right  key.  It  thus  .11  once 
becomes  obvious  that  somebody  has  been  trying  to  pick  the  Iwk 
The  way  to  open  it,  then,  is  to  turn  the  key  the  other  way,  as  d 
to  overlook  the  bolt;  a  short  piece  of  gating  near  the  end  of 
the  levers  allows  the  bolt  to  advance  just  far  enough  to  push 
tbe  tooth  of  the  detector  up  again  by  means  of  its  incCiutioB 
tlMn,aadtheatliakckcafthaopeaadasusuaL  To  tender  the 
nwrhaai—  af  ladta  voaa  laaneMble  for  picking  puipoeee.  two 
devicea,  the  "  cunaia  "  aad  ^  "  barrel,"  were  ia  ase;  these 
devices  were  simply  the  one  ft  disk  and  tbe  other  a  cyttadcr 
carrying  a  keyhole  which  revdMd  Biftfa  thft  hftf  asd  SB  dflnd 
the  fixed  keyhole  in  the  case. 

It  is  to  Holi'is  himself  that  we ai*  indebted  for  the  invention  ui  -.he 
movable  (tump,  Moce  called  the  aale^  lever,  the  only  device  wtco- 
duoed  rendering  the  tentative  method  <rf  picking  iaoperative.  Tfeia 
invention  was  ineorporatad  In  the  "  protector  "  locks  of  HoUbs,  Hart 
A  Co. :  it  consicti  in  the  employment  of  a  movable  main  ■ttmp 
which  is  r>»t  ri\-eted  into  the  boh  as  usual,  biM  ia  irt  oo  the  end  6  o(  a 
bent  lever  ate  (fi(.  11)  which  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  bolt  A  behind  it, 
turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  bolt  itirif,  and  kept  steady  bv  a  sroall 
friction-spring  t.  The  stump  comes  through  a  bole  in  the  bolt  large 
enOMgh  to  let  it  have  a  little  play;  and  the  long  end  a  of  the  levee 
aiaaaa  just  above  the  edge  01  a  sqeare  nia  d,  whick  ia  iiHl  ia  the 
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b*ck,  no  wtuiUiB  pfCHuiv  on  the  Irvm  U  produced,  but  only  jtat 

enough  to  (urntlii<>  riroicctor  lever,  as  Hobbs  called  it,  on  it*  pivot  c, 
and  to  bring  do«n  il*  cod  a  in  (ront  uf  the  »(|uare  pin,  and  then  the 
UiJt  can  no  more  Ix:  pushed  buck  than  when  held  by  Chubb"* detector. 
The  protector  is  »ct  Iree  again  by  merely  pushifig  the  bolt  (orward 
with  ibc  key,  without  reference  to  the 
kverk  However,  thc_  protector  could 
be  prevented  from  acting  h\  a  method 
used  by  the  inventor  himtcll  (or  another 
purpo«e,  vie,  by  puUiing  a  piece  of 
watch-bpring  through  the \eyhole,  and 
up  behind  the  b»lt,  M  as  to  reach  the 
protector  at  a,  and  keep  it  up  while  the 
ttolt  was  pushed  back,  or,  again,  by 
pushing  up  the  watch-spring  uctwcen 
any  two  oi  the  lever*,  and  holding 
the  end  h  o(  the  protector  with  it,  so  as  to  press  the  stump  against 
the  lever*.  Both  ihcw  devic«s,  however,  arc  prevented  now  by 
letting  in  a  feather  FF  in  a  groove  between  the  l>olt  and  the  Imck 
of  the  lock,  which  no  watch-st>ring  can  pass,  and  also  bringing  a 
piece  of  the  feather  forward  through  the  front  gating  of  the  levers 
just  under  the  stump,  la  this  form  the  lock  is  sale  against  any 
fiKxle  of  picking  known.  A  KkU  possessing  valuable  features  was 
invented  m  185J  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett — afterwards  I.ord  Grim- 
ihof  lie— but  did  not  come  into  general  u*  (or  commercial  reasons. 

All  the  locks  containing  many  lovers  so  far  described  have  a 
rr>mmon  defect  in  that  the  levers  are  moved  in  one  direction  by  the 
key  and  in  the  other  by  springs.  But  it  nut  infrequently  lup(i«as 
that  dirt  or  gre.ise  gets  between  the  le\'cr»  and  cauvrs  two  or  more 
to  stick  togetner.  in  which  case  one  of  them  is  lifted  loo  high  and  the 
bolt  is  preveotctJ  from  operating.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  hxks, 
especially  those  intended  (or  sales,  have  been  made  so  that  alternate 
k'vers  move  in  opposite  directions,  the  key  having  two  bits  on 
opposite  sides.  This  construction  entails  that  the  key  enter  the  Uxly 
of  the  levers  instead  o(  passing  below  them,  an  arrancemcnt  that  had 
previously  been  in  use  to  reduce  the  space  into  which  gunpowder 
could  be  packed  through  the  keyhole. 

The  key  lock*  chieiy  used  in  English  safe*  ha\-e  been  the  ordinary 
ock  with        or  10  levers,  Chubb's  "  detector,"  HobUs  s 
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protector  "  or  var'antiof  thi-*e.  fn  the  Yale  lock,  whir h 
reverts  in  some  degree  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Egyptun 
lock,  Aracrka  has  produced  one  key  hick  which  has  come  into  almost 
universal  use  in  that  country  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  The 
key  of  this  lock,  shown  full  sue  M  kaiafti-  12,  is  renvarkably  small, 

being  stamped  from  a 
ptrtre  o(  flat  ctccl  and 
weighing  only  a  small 
fraction  of  an  ounc«.  The 
barrel  abc  has  to  turn,  as 
in  the  Bramuh  luck,  in 
order  to  move  the  l>olt, 
whic]v  is  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  Th.\t  may  be  done 
cither  as  in  Branvab  locks 
or  by  a  tongue  or  bit 
attacticd  to  the  end  oft  of 
the  barrel  as  in  several 
other  kxks.  The  harrvl 
is  prevented  from  being 
turned,  caccpt  by  the 
proper  key,  thus.  The 
(apparently)  five  plugs  with  spJtal  tprfngs  over  them  in  fig.  13 
are  really  all  divided  at  the  cross  line  be,  Mng  all  now  lifted  to  the 
proper  height  by  the  key.  Consequently  the  barrel  abc  can  turn 
round,  as  tncrc  is  no  plug  either  projecting  from  it  or  projecting  into 
it.  But  whi  n  the  key  i»  out,  all  the  plui;*  arc  pushed  down  by  the 
springs,  and  so  the  up(ier  ones  ueM.end  into  the  barrel  .ind  hold  it 
fast.  And  agnin,  if  any  of  the  step*  of  a  f.tlsc  key  arc  loo  high,  some 
of  the  lower  plugs  will  be  pushed  up  bcyortd  the  barrel  into  the  holes 
above  them,  and  so  the  barrel  cannot  turn.  The  bevelled  end  of  the 
key  near  a  enable*  it  to  be  pushed  in  under  the  plugs,  though  with 
some  friction  and  resistance. 

It  is  fre<iuenily  con\-enient  to  have  a  number  tt  diftetwit  focfa  so 
arranged  that,  whilst  each  has  its  own  individual  key.  yet  one  special 
or"  master  "  key  will  operate  any  of  the  scries.  In  warded  locks  this 
t*  done  by  "  dilTcring  "  the  wards  o(  the  individual  locks  so  that  each 
key  will  only  pass  its  own  lock,  and  then  filing  away  the  bit  of  an 
extra  key  so  that  it  will  pass  all  the  wards;  the  objection  to  this 
method  IS  that  any  of  the  individual  keys  can  easily  be  filed  away 
and  so  form  a  master  key.  A  better  method,  which  meets  this 
objection,  consists  in  making  all  the  levers  except  one — or  if  need  be 
two — (A  each  lock  alike  anucutting  another  gating  or  widening  the 
gating  in  the  difTrring  levers,  so  as  to  pass  the  master  key  which  has 
one — or  two — special  steps. 

.  The  growth  of  safe  deposits  has  called  for  special  locks  so 
that  when  1  box  changes  tenants  the  outgoing  tenant's  key 
thai!  be  useless.  In  some  cases  the  lock  has  been  taken  oB  and 
ftQOtbcr  substituted,  btit  this  Is  a  cluany  makcibifl  aow  rarely 


emptoyed,  and  hu  been  superseded  by  the  tne  of  diangeatfle 

key  locks. 

The  6rst  of  these,  invented  by  RoU:rt  Newell  jn  1R41,  was  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  from  America  by  IIobb^  in  1H51.  A  simpler 
form,  the  construction  of  which  is  clcirly  shown  by  fig.  13,  was 
brought  out  by  ilobbs.  Hart  &  Co.  The  bull  of  this  lock,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  main  stump,  carries  a  set  of  slitlcrs,  PI'S,  one  corre- 
sponding to  each  lever  and  each  carrying  a  projection  S  correspond- 
ing to  a  portion  of  the  main  stump.   It  will  be  seen  that  if  any  key 


Fig.  ij. 


having  steps  of  certain  length*  is  inserted  when  the  lock  is  unlocked 
and  the  bolt  B  thrown  thereby, each  slider  will  be  raised  to  a  height 
corresponding  to  that  to  which  it*  lever  is  raisetl  by  the  key,  and  the 
two  fixed  teeth  CC  will  engage  two  of  the  teeth  in  the  from  of  each 
slider,  so  that  they  will  be  held  in  place  ready  to  enter  the  lever 
galings  when  the  ume  key  is  inserted. 

A  cliangeablc  key  lock  intrtxluced  by  the  Chatvrood  Safe  Co.  has  no 
gatings  in  the  levers,  whose  fronts  are  cut  with  teeth  eearina  into 
similar  teeth  cut  in  a  set  of  disks  carrying  the  gatings.  Thedlnaaiv 
mounted  on  a  stud  which  can  be  moviM  by  a  key  from  the  back  of  the 
lock  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  main  stump  is  in  the  gating*— 
kccpin(5  the  disks  in  position — the  disks  are  carried  forward  out  o( 
gear  with  the  levers;  the  key  can  then  be  removed  and  another 


Fig.  14. 


having  step*  of  suit-ible  length  inserted  and  turned  lo  as  to  raise  the 
levers,  the  disks  being  then  brought  back  into  gear. 

Both  the  above  locks  require  tlut  the  key  steps  should  have  certain 
definite  lengths  corresponding  to  the  teeth,  but  a  Luer  lixk  re- 
sembling to  some  extent  that  brought  out  by  Hobbs.  H,-irt  A  Co.  ha* 
been  introduced  by  the  Chatwood  Co.,  in  which  it  is  sufiicient  after 
unlocking  the  k>ck  to  file  any  of  the  key  steps  and  to  alter  the  |«ticm 
of  the  key  in  any  way.  In  this  lock,  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  14, 
unlike  all  those  that  have  been  described,  the  levers  arc  not  pivotul 
but  slide  upon  guide  stumps;  the  m.iin  stump  is  divided  as  in  Hot'bs 
Hart's  lix-k,  the  various  piece*  being  clamped  together  by  a  tcrrw  to 
form  a  solid  stump.  The  sliders  composing  the  main  stump  are  not 
provided  with  teeth,  the  changing  being  cfic«ted  as  follows:  whca 
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the  boh  is  partly  ihot  by  the  tr  rrri  t  key,  the  screw  which  binds  the 
slic)crs  I'lgt  ihcr  as  it  comtd  opiwnite  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
caw  i-i  liiosened,  the  key  is  removed  ana  altered— or  a  frcch  key 
■ubstituted — and  is  inserted  *o  a*  to  lift  the  Icvcn  to  their  correct 
dw  damping  screw  at  the  back,  which  iathca 
tiKhtened.  This  lock  is  now 
commonlv  used  for  safe  depcnit*, 
combineif  with  a  sinall  lever  lock 
ot  which  the  cuttodian  rarrit*  the 
key.  nnd  which  cither  Ijl  o  ks  the 

bull  ul  ih«  main  kick  or  coven 
tlwkeyholt. 

c,-  ,.  In  ronitrrinn  with  chanceabte 

*•  tey  toda  requiring  key  uttps  of 

dc&dte  length**  nuch  ingaaiilty  hit  been  diqMayed  in  designing 
ke>'»  with  mov.iblc  liit*  or  steps,  as  f?e.  15.  which  art-  useful  chietly  as 
duplic.itL-!',  Ixin,:  built  up  to  match  the  key  froni  time  to  time  in  use, 
and  then  deposited  in  some  bank  or  other  secure  place  to  be  used  in 
case  o(  emeigency. 

FniB  the  very  etrliest  times  Mcret  ievkm,  cither  to  hide 
hayholM  «r  to  tak«  the  place  of  locks  pnper,  urn  been  ia  use; 
^  ^  thw  un  to-day  ocly  mkmir  wnwMBtri  by  "  coiri- 
^]|2^  UnllHi*  M»  nUeh,  wUit  Mb«fa«  lie  sair^c 
foml  pffac^ilcs  u  key  locks,  diflar  CBtifdy  in 
constnctiim.  Lotjcs  in  which  the  arranging  of  tlie  Internal 
parts  in  thfir  proper  fiositions  was  secured  by  the  manipulation 
of  exttrnil  parts  marked  with  letters  or  numbers  were 
coniniori  in  Oiiria  in  very  early  tiroes,  but  their  history  is  un- 
fortunattly  lost.  This  form  of  lock  haft  bccn  developed  to  a  very 
h<Kh  rl.xTL'cof  pcrfecliniadiihlar«lhi^toilaMl«l«trnl 
use  to-c!.iy  in  America. 

Thi-  American  lock  ooosifts  of  a  series  of  disks  motitited  upon  one 
•pindW.  iMily  one,  however — the  bolt  disk — being  fixe<l  thereto,  and 
provided  i-.uh  with  a  gating  into  which  a  stump  connected  »ith  the 
bolt  can  drop  when  all  the  gatinti^  lie  upon  a  given  line  p.ir.inL  l  10  ihi- 

axis  of  the  spindle.    Each  dij>k  is  pruvided         -i  iln.in^  i  " 

arranged  that  it  can  impinge  on  and  drive  a  similar  pm  in  its  next 
neighbour:  the  gating  in  the  bolt  disk  and  the  portion  <A  the  stunip 
which  enters  it  arc  so  formed  that  the  disk  can  draw  the  bolt  back. 
The  spinille  is  provided  on  the  outside  with  a  knob  and  graduated 
disk— usually  with  loo  diviMnns — surrounded  by  an  annulus  on 
which  a  fixril  p-i-iirion  is  di  note<J.  Eith  disk,  including  the  liolt  di'k, 
is  provided  with  a  pin  projecting  from  its  surface  in  'uch  a  w.iv  that 
the  pin  oif  one  disk  comes  into  contact  vith  thai  of  the  next  di»k  and 
dri«M  it  muid.  If.  then,  tfat  holt  disk  bong  tt  the  back,  there  are 
three  letter  disks  and  the  spindle  ia  lottted  to  the  left,  the  bote  disk 
will  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  pick  up  letter  dick  No.  i — 
counting  from  the  bolt  disk — in  the  second  re\T)lution  it  will  pick 
up  No.  3,  and  in  the  third  No.  3,  the  revolution  being  cuiitiniii  <I  fnr 

Kirt  of  a  turn  till  the  number  corresponding  to  tlu-  cnrri  *  t  ])<i~r  11  n  (  f 
o.  3  is  reached.  The  revolution  of  the  spiitdlc  is  now  reversed. 
The6olt4iiEi«i«caNo.  1  in  the  first  revolution  and  picks  it  up  again. 
Md  the  leeoad  revolution  picks  up  No.  3.  The  motion  is  oont in ued 
far  pait«f  a  revolution  till  No.  2  is  brought  to  the  correct  position 
(Met  9  obvioutly  not  being  disturbed)  and  u  then  reversed.  No.  I 
is  agatn  left  behind  and  pickol  uj)  in  the  first  revolution  to  the  left, 
the  motion  beint;  n  r.Miii:rii  ii  i  i!.r  curtxtt  i^vitu  n  of  No  I  is 
reached,  when,  on  revernal,  the  gati-ig  in  the  bi^tt  dttl:  ronics  intothe 
correct  position,  the  stump  falls  and  a  cunlinuancc  ot  the  motion  10 
the  right  draws  back  the  bolt.  A  lock  constructed  in  this  way  wouM 
be  of  little  utility,  as  the  oombinatiosi  would  Im>-«  to  be  determined 
once  for  all  by  the  maker.  The  dUBeulty  is  got  over  by  making  the 
letter  disks  in  two  pans,  the  inner  part  carrying  the  driving  pin  and 
the  outer  the  eating;  these  two  parts  arc  locked  together  by  small 
cams  or  other  devices  which  rome  into  iuch  a  povition  that  they  ran 
be  relcawd  with  the  licl|>  ol  a  vjnare  key  when  the  li«  k  it  unlcf  ked. 


The  ctMnbinatkm  is  set  by  altering  the  position  of  the  inner  disk» 
with  th^tUMw  fiiM  to  w^tiff  to}lit<iii»  put  cmriv  the 
gatings  lAieh  are  neQinrhlie  hdd  steady  by  the  square  key. 
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One  advantage  of  the  combiaation  lock  is  that  there  is  DO  key 
to  be  lost  or  stolen,  but  the  means  adopted  by  burglars,  especially 
in  America,  are  such  that  even  this  is  not  a  perfect 
protectioD,  cases  having  ocnmd  fci  wkkfa  •  pmoB 
has  been  compelled  to  disclose  the  OBMbhrtkn.  With 
kqr  lodB  Ckt  kggriMto  llramih  the  safe  door  fonns  t  distinct 
petal  <f  daater,  and  wftli  twnMastien  Jocks  the  spindle  passing 
through  the  door  may  be  nMndted  by  explosives.  To  obviate 
these  two  risks  time  locks  were  llltradoccd  in  America  and  have 
been  used  in  Europe.  Essentially  the  time  lock  ron»i.si^  of  a 
^igh-cbss  chronometer  or  watch  movement,  little  liable  to  get 
4Ut  of  order,  driving  a  di&k  provided  with  a  gating  such  that  the 
Ml  ceo  only  cater  the  gating  during  ceitnia  hoi»s{     «  rale 


two,  three  or  Im 
release  the  lock. 
The  Yale  tine  lock  contains  two  1 

revolve  two  dial  plates  studded  with  twenty-four  pins  to  represent 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  These  pins,  »hen  puvl)i-<l  m.  d  rin 
a  track  on  which  run  rollera  supporting  the  lever  which  secures  tbe 
bolt  or  lockil^t  agency,  btit  when  thev  are  drawn  out  the  Back  ie 
broken,  the  rollers  (all  down  and  the  bolt  li  released.  By  pai&ac 
out  the  day  pins,  say  fnxB  9  til  4,  the  door  is  automatically  prepanM 
for  opening  between  these  hoars,  and  at  4  it  again  of  itself  locks  up. 
For  VrrpinK  the  repository  closed  over  Sund.iys  and  holidays,  a 
subsir'.i.iry  '^nmrnt  or  track  is  brought  into  pl.iy  by  which  a  jien'jd 
of  twenty-(r)ur  hours  i?  added  to  the  locked  interval.  Careful  pro- 
vision is  made  against  the  eventuality  of  ruiu.iiij;  (Vjwn  or  acridcntal 
stoppage  of  tbe  clock  motion,  by  which  the  rightful  owner  might  be 
as  seriously  incommoded  as  the  burglar.  Inthe  YelelodE.iaat  Maat 
the  chronometers  run  out,  a  trigger  is  rdeuel  Vbick  dspflnaae  the 
lever  by  which  the  bolt  is  held  in  position.  (A.  B.  CB.) 

LOCKE.  JOHN  (1632-1704).  English  philosopbw,  w«s  bom  at 
Wrington,  10  m.  W.  of  Belluton,  in  Somersetshire,  cn  the  rc,lh 
of  August  1637,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  and  three 
triiinths  tH'f  irc  the  birth  of  Spinoza.  His  father  was  a  small 
landowner  and  atlomcy  at  Pemifocd,  neu  the  northern  boiuulacy 
of  the  county,  to  whkh  nei^bonrhnod  the  family  hod  migrated 
from  Donnridn  eu^  to  Um  OBtuy.  nwddrr  LedN^  • 
St  ria  tat  inM  VnftM,  by  «iMMB  the  I 
at  home,  ime  innii  fa  the  wmtaiy  leivice  of  the  i 
party.  "  FkcB  Ifee  time  thit  I  new  anything,"  Lette  VMto 
in  iMo, "  I  found  myself  in  a  storm,  which  has  continued  to  this 
time."  For  fourteen  years  his  education ,  more  or  less  interrupted, 
went  on  in  the  rural  home  a;  Iklluton,  on  his  father's  little 
Citato,  half  a  mile  from  Pcnsford,  and  6  m.  from  Bristol-  In 
1646  he  entered  Westminster  School  and  remained  ll:cre  i.  i  s;x 
yr.Tfs.  Westminster  was  uncongenial  to  him.  It*  memories 
jn  thaps  encouraged  the  bias  against  pubUc  schools  which  aftcr- 
v.\^nli  di.sturbcd  his  philosophic  calm  in  his  Tkougkls  on  Edmea- 
licH.  In  i6s2  be  entered  Christ  Orarch,  Oxford,  then  under 
John  Owen,  the  Pniitaa  deu  and  ^lim  dunwlw  af  Um 

TrtlwKy,   VmiK  VWDCII  WBr  lAKWC  S  tKtlllUIII  MM  IBr  gBBIJr 

years.  For  wine  years  after  he  entered,  Oxford  waa  nded  Igr 
the  Independents,  who,  largely  through  Owen,  nidnse'lltt 

Presbyterians,  were  among  the  first  in  England  to  advocate 
gcntiinc  religious  toleration.  But  IxKkc's  hereditary  sympsihy 
with  the  Puritans  was  gradually  lessened  by  the  intolerance  of 
the  Prcsb>'terians  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Independents.  He 
h.id  iiuuid  in  liis  youth,  he  says,  that  "  what  was  colled  geticrol 
freedom  was  general  bondage,  and  that  the  popular  asscrtors 
of  L'bcrty  were  the  greatest  engrossers  of  it  too,  and  not  ut\£(]y 
called  iu  ietpa$,"  And  the  iafliMiwe  ol  tbe  Uberai  dMnca  «f 
the  Chinch  of  T 
development. 

Under  Owen  edMialtfB  Maihg  wan  tHhIlfaed  with  a  < 
aUly  aad  dugmatfian  uaidlad  ta  Locke's  free  ieqattitive  temper, 
lha  mntoB  to  then  which  he  expressed  showed  thus  early 
On  inaato  disposition  to  rebel  against  empty  verbal  reasoniRg. 
He  was  not,  according  to  his  own  account  of  himself  to  Lady 
M;ishani,  a  hard  student  at  first.  He  sought  the  coirpatj.'  of 
pleasant  and  witty  men,  and  thus  gained  knowledge  ol  iii'c 
He  took  the  ordinary  bachelor's  degree  in  1656,  and  the  inaster's 
in  1658.  In  December  1660  he  was  serving  as  tutor  of  Christ 
Church,  lecturing  in  Greek,  rhetoric  and  philoaoiphy. 

At  Oxford  Locke  was  nevertheless  within  reach  of  libetal 
int^ectual  influence  tending  to  promote  aelf-<ducatio«  aal 
strong  iadividaalily.  Ike  aHt^lqfalMl  waifca  el  DaaiBMaa 
had  qtpeared  •  fair  yean  bdne  fee  wial  to  Otdbid,  and  l9ie 
HasM*  iToiarr  and  Itttatim  tt  tUHbet  during  bit  tinder- 
gtaduate  years.  It  does  not  teem  that  Locke  read  eztoisively. 
but  be  was  attracted  by  Descartes  Ti  e  firM  Iwoks,  he  told 
Lady  Mash.im,  which  gave  him  a  nli-h  fiit  philosophy,  were 
those  of  this  philosopher,  although  Ik-  very  <if,i  n  difTered  from 
him.  At  the  Restoration  potent  influences  were  drawing  Oxford 
am!  England  into  experimental  inquiries.  Experiment  in  physics 
became  the  fashion.  The  Royal  Society  was  then  founded, 
and  we  find  Locke  expcdmeattng  in  chemistry  in  1663,  also  ia 
io  which  ha  vat  paitktdai^  iatcratod  all  hiafito. 
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The  KrtmnU  oC  •  pf  nf  f  miimi  ctwicr  mm  not  tahti  to  Lodf. 
There  isa&unni&ethalu4yialiifOifapdGUcerhe«Mitewpltt«d 
l>Mllt»nki»i>tll»Qhllldt«IJto|iMMi.  HbcelisioiisdisposiUoa 
■Uiictfid  law  to  tlmhcr.  MurwiTiInn  fnom  the  dogmatic  umpcr 
of  ihe  P^esbyterisns,  and  the  unreasoniag  entbustasm  ot  the 
Independents  fa\ourcxi  sympathy  atterwards  wilb  Cambridge 
rUioiiisU  and  oihcr  liberal  Anglican  churchmen.  Whichcoic 
» .us  his  lAvooriie  prtachcr,  and  iiiox  intimacy  wilb  the  CudwfirLh 
family  diccrcd  his  later  years.  But,  though  be  has  a  place 
amonc  iay  tbcoluflLiuia,  dnad  qI  ccclcsia.stkal  tmpediment  to  free 
inquiry,  added  to  ttrong  indin.ition  for  scieatific  tnvtstigatiun, 
nade  him  look  to  sicdidne  aa  bis  profcssioa,  and  before  1666 
me  find  hia  piMtiiiiig  as  a  physician  in  Oxford.  Ncvenbelcas, 

•ltlMa«b  JUiBim  pMOM  lib  bkads    "  DoGMc  Iad%^ 
gndMadtaiiBidiciiit;.  HblMdkl»tvM«aeMiita,te^lMriiAMl 

ihnninHMii  frim  rimnntr  n  u  tinn  mi  1  nnti-r  Ahwtwirtt 

went  «0M  vttlidrew  Mm  frooi  the  medical  profession. 

Locke  early  showed  an  inclination  to  pollt^  ,  .u.  wcD  as  to 
thcokio'  and  medicine.  As  early  1665  he  diverj^cii  lor  a  short 
lime  from  medical  pursuits  at  Oxford,  an<l  was  engaged  as 
secretary  to  Siir  Walter  Vane  on  his  mission  to  the  Klcctor  of 
Brandenburg.  Soon  alter  his  return  in  x666  the  incident  occurred 
which  determined  bis  cxnxt.  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  &m  eari 
of  Shaitesbury,  had  come  to  Oxford  (or  hia  health.  Locke  was 
introduced  to  hint  by  his  physician,  Dr  Thomas.  This  was  .the 
fcftgjpning  of  a  lasting  friendship,  sustained  by  common  sym- 

tocke  aawtd  inn  OkriM  ChMdt  to  Eieffr  Haiiw,  Lord 

Ashley's  London  residence,  to  become  his  confidential  MOWtary. 
Although  he  retained  his  studentship  at  Christ  Chordi,  and 

OCciLsionally  visiicd  Oxford,  as  well  as  his  patrimony  at  Belluion, 
be  found  a  home  and  shared  fortune  with  Shafteshury  for  fiftrcn 
jrcara. 

Locke's  commonplace  books  throw  wr!«omc  light  on  the 
history  of  his  mind  in  early  life.  A  paprr  on  the  "  Roman 
Commonweaiih "  which  belongs  to  this  [x  riod,  express  con- 
VicUoQS  about  religious  liberty  and  the  relations  of  religion  to 
tht  itati  that  mn  iM^ficd  and  deepened  afterwards;  ok^- 
tfM»  to  tto  iMWjpqJ  conctptioB  tt  Christianity  a^aar  in 
^HV^/^ef  atUdt}  AiHt  VOlk  at  iMdt  of  ccdeaiaiUtol  daims 
to  iBMIibBlty  bl  €k»  tatoip«MBli«i  of  Scripture  la  •  iMrd;  a 
scheme  of  ulHiUrian  ethics,  wider  thaa  that  «(  HtAbes,  is 
stiRK*^trd  in  n  fourth.  The  most  significant  of  those  early 
rcveI.T,tions  is  the  Esviy  ccHceming  TcUrxtion  (1W6),  which 
anticipates  conclusions  more  fully  argued  nearly  thirty  years 
later. 

The  Shaitesbury  connexion  must  have  helped  to  save  Locke 
from  those  idols  of  th«  **  Den  "  to  which  professional  life  and 
•arrow  experience  I<t  exfKwed.  It  brought  liim  into  contact 
with  public  men,  the  springs  of  political  action  and  the  duties 
•I  Ugb  «fio*.  Tkc  pUcc  lie  hdd  w  Shitflcsbury's  adviser  is 
todMd  the  MMandlat  dMHUtiatt  is  Ua  middle  life.  Exeter 
Heoto  «0oirded  every  «K»Bit«rit/  for  sodety.  He  became 
IMlnuit*  among  others  with  the  flteitftous  Sydenham;  he  joined 
the  Royal  Society  and  served  on  its  roundl.  The  foutMlation 
of  t  Ik-  monumental  work  of  his  life  waa  l.iid  when  he  was  at  Exeter 
Hi. use.  He  w.'.s  kd  to  it  in  this  way.  It  was  hii  Libit  to  en- 
courage inform.il  reunions  of  hii  intimates,  to  discus*  debatable 
questions  in  scicnrc  and  theology.  One  of  tlu-se,  in  the  winter 
of  1670,  is  historically  memorable.  "  Fi¥c  or  six  friends,"  he 
aayit,  met  in  his  rooms  and  were  discussing  "  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Hiqr  fttosd  themselves  quidt^  ai  a  stand  by  the 
dinicultles  that  aiMaa  «o  every  side."  ■  Lodtt  proposed  some 
Oidritai  of  tiw  neecasaiy  "Imta  «C  ImurM  vadentaadfiq; " 
tttftdrtoopcaawayooloriliAdHladllea.  B^iiadatook 
to  attempt  this,  aid  {uded  that  what  he  had  to  say  niUit  fiad 
sufiident  space  on  **  one  sheet  of  paper."  What  was  thus* begtm 
by  chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty,  written  by  incoherrnl 
parcels,  and  after  long  intervals  of  ncRlcrt  resumed  ag.Ttn  as 
humour  and  occasions  permitted."  At  the  <:n<l  of  nertrly  twenty 
ycftn  the  issue  was  given  to  the  world  as  Locke's  now  famoua 


The  tall  cf  Shaffsbmy  hi  itys  anaMad  tacfa  to  eatape  fraat 
EagUdt  poiitics.  Uc  laiiad  •  ntacat  ih  Anne,  where  he  could 
un^  catan  ntcctiaB  span  Ic^UbhMv  wanctaaaC  **  tapiatt 
undootaadi^*  «)tk  iiiiimiii  to  Hi  IwalHi  lla  apnM  tkraa 

years  partly  at  Mootpellier  and  partly  in  Paria.  His  journals 
and  commonplace  books  In  these  yean  show  the  Euay  in  pre- 
paration. At  Paris  be  met  men  of  science  and  letters — Peter 
tluentllon,  the  wcU-known  Amstcrtlam  phj-^ician;  Ole  Rtaer, 
the  Daniih  astronomer;  Thoynard,  the  critic,  MclchisOdcch 
Thevenot,  the  traveller ,  Henri  Justei,  the  jurist i  and  Ir&n^oit 
Bemier,  the  expositor  of  GassendL  But  there  is  no  orcntion  of 
MalcbraiKhe,  whose  Rtd^ekf  de  fa  vtHtf  liad  appeared  three 
years  before,  nor  of  Amauld,  the  iilusirioui  rival  of  Malcbranche. 
Locke  returaad  W  LoodMi  m  1679.  Reaction  agaiaal  tha 

k^MmAdaiid!^^ 

A  period ofoftealiftemptMhtoan for aludyfalawad.  Itma 

a  time  of  plots  and  countcq>lois,  when  England  seemed  on  the 
brink  of  another  civil  war.  In  the  end  Shaitesbury  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  tried  and  acquitted.  More  insurrcction.'iry 
plots  followed  in  the  summer  of  i6Sj,  after  which,  su:.pecled  at 
home,  the  vcrwtile  statesman  cscajwd  to  Holland,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  January  in  these  two  years  lK»cke  was 
much  at  Oxford  and  in  SometBct,  for  the  later  movements  of 
Shaftesbury'  did  not  commend  themadna  U>  him.  Yet  the 
government  had  their  eyes  tipon  him.  •  laba  Locke  lives  a  very 
 i«j                     VU  fc— J**  P1A»«»  fa—  fWtMH 

iaitftf;  **  1  inarcBwadHWly afltn^* mate Jehi fWl, tha dco 

of  Christ  Church,  to  Lord  SuDdatad,  'there  is  not  uqr «Date 
the  college  who  has  heard  him  speak  a  word  ngain^t,  or  M omcb 
as  cen^urinR,  the  government;  and,  although  very  frequcnily, 
both  in  public  and  private,  discourses  have  been  purposely  in- 
troduced to  the  cliip.uagcment  of  his  m.'-.ster,  the  earl  of  Sh.iftes* 
bury,  he  could  never  be  prm-oked  to  take  any  notice,  or  diw;ovcr 
in  word  or  look  the  least  concern;  so  that  I  believe  there  is  not 
in  Ihe  world  such  a  ma&ter  of  taciturnity  and  passion."  Un- 
publishotl  corrc-sponfience  with  his  Somerset  friend,  Edward 
Clarke  of  Chipley,  describes  Locke's  life  in  those  troubled  years. 
It  also  reveals  the  opening  of  his  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
Cudararth  faaiOy,  «dM  wan  fikadtof  tha  GMMBf  a»d  ooaaactad 
by  liblk  vMt  SoMatiatt  Tiw  MMn  ftlMa  to  takratiaa  li 
the  state  and  comprehension  to  the  dUBdi,  «lHla  ibt^  alMiV 
an  indifference  to  thcoiogical  dogma  liaitBy  wasistaat  ultll  n 
excltttfvc  connexion  with  any  sect. 

In  hrs  t'ifty-sccond  ycir,  in  the  gloomy  autumn  of  t68j,  Locke 
reiired  to  Holland,  then  the  asylum  of  eminent  iw  rvnns  who  were 
elsewhere  deiued  liberty  of  thought.  Descartes  and  S[)inoza  had 
Speculated  there;  it  had  l>ecn  the  home  of  Er.'.>mui  and  Grotius; 
it  was  now  the  refuge  of  fiayle.  Locke  spent  more  ilmn  five  years 
there;  but  his  (unpublished)  letters  show  that  exile  sat  luravily 
upon  bim.  Amsterdam  was  his  first  Dutch  home,  where  he  lived 
in  the  house  of  Dr  Keen,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr  Vaa 
dcr  Linden.  ForattawbavMladaactraf  ■ncatatthefaotaacc 
of  tbe  English  gttwtaBWt  AfMr  BMallit  af  MieealBwat  iia 
escaped;  bat  be  iraa  deprived  of  Ma ttadaoUh^  at  Cfarilt  Clraicb 
by  order  of  the  khig,  Mid  Oxford  «aa  thm  deaad  acrinat  llai. 
Holland  intro<Uiccd  Wm  to  new  friends.  The  chief  of  these  was 
LimlHirrh,  the  successor  of  Episcopius  as  Remonstrant  professor 
of  iheoloRv,  lucid,  learned  and  tolerant,  the  friend  of  Cudworth, 
Whichcole  and  .More.  By  Limlvorch  he  was  inlrcxluced  to  \jt 
Clerc,  the  youthful  reprrs»Tt alive  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
I.imljorch's  colVpr  who  had  es<-aped  from  Geneva  and  Calvinism 
to  the  miltler  '.  r  i.herr  of  Holland  and  the  Remonstrants. 
Tbe  BiMtfliUgiM  MitavOTftf  of  Le  Clerc  was  then  the  chief  organ 
In  Eorope  of  am  af  klifll.  LoAa  contributed  scvml  aitldw. 
It  was  his  first  appenaaot  aa  Ml  aochor,  akboa^  ho  wM  aa* 
fifty-four  years  of  age.  11iiltaid{Bi«iBaadNRrtdd|>liai48ill- 
cant  fact  in  his  life,  in  harmony  iritb  Mi'ta^HMd  idhlitt. 

In  the  next  fourteen  years  the  vnmM  ROmad  <Imw#i  Ml 
books  the  thoughts  which  had  bee-n  gradually  forming,  and  were 
taking  final  shape  while  he  was  in  Hotland.   The  £rt«y  was 

Utted  dNM^  and  »  niKb  apitaMC  afVMNd  to  U 
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Clcnc's  journal,  ihc  forecast  of  the  large  r  work.  Locke  was  then 
■t  RoUcrdam,  where  he  lived  for  a  year  in  llio  huuso  of  a  Quaker 
Lricnd,  Benjamin  Furlcy,  or  Furly,  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
lover  of  books.  At  Rotterdam  he  was  a  confidant  o(  political 
exiles,  including  Burnet  and  the  (amous  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  he  became  known  to  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William 
IumM  m  g^f*— ^  in  Movoabcr  1688;  Locke  toUowed  in 
fifcnmy  sMfc  b     "Up  vkkh  cumd  the  priacm  llaiy. 

flficff  hh  rmwni  In  Bhjhml  in  illff j !  Tiitn  —iiirf  Thrn^ 
kutbonhip  tnt*  Bmpeali  fuam.  VnthM  •  BHWtk  aHar  he 
reached  London  he  had  declined  an  offer  of  the  embassy  to 
Brandenburg,  and  accepted  the  modest  office  of  commissioner  of 
appeals.  The  two  foDowinR  vtarj,  (liirint;  wluLh  he  livid  at 
Dorset  Court  in  London,  were  memorable  iur  llie  [jublua'ion  of 
his  two  th;cl  works  on  social  |>olily,  and  of  the  tiKRh-makinR 
book  on  modern  philosophy  which  reveals  the  main  principles 
of  bis  life.  The  earliest  of  these  to  appear  was  his  defence  of 
religious  liberty,  in  the  Epiilola  de  ToUrattlia,  addressed  to 
Limborch,  published  at  Gouda  in  the-  spring  of  1689,  and  trans- 
lated into  £agtiib  in  sMoan  Uy  WiUisn  Foivk,  a  Uoitariaa 
■awtant  in  Loadaii.  Tm  IWaftwr — Ctmimml,  in  defaace 
at  the  rii^t  of  nUauta  ■ewiwtjnfjr  ia  the  people,  foBowed  a 
kwmoatha later.  Thebmmm&nyeMetmiHi  Htnum  Under- 
ttntdint  saw  the  light  in  the  spring  of  ir  r^o.  He  received  £jo 
for  the  copyright,  nearly  the  same  as  Kant  got  in  17S1  for  his 
Krilik  dtr  reinai  VctrunU.  In  the  Esiay  Loiko  was  the  critic 
of  the  empirical  data  of  hurr.an  experience:  Kant,  as  the  eritic 
of  the  intellectual  and  mor.-il  firesupiiOMtiinis  <A  evimu  n  e, 
supplied  the  complement  to  the  incomplete  and  arrjliiguous 
answer  to  its  own  leading  question  that  was  given  in  Locke's 
Mssay.  TheftMgrwaatlieiatbookiawlikliiuaiitbor'ananM 
appMiad,  for  ifea  RfUldt  it  TtUnatU  and  tba  Tjrmttm  m 


I«dta%  aatkna  vaa  aggravated  bjr  tke  dr  of  LoDdan;  and  the 
aoiMB  «f  paUlc  affairs  disappointed  him,  for  the  settlement  at 
the  Revofaitioa  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  In  spring,  i6qi,  he  took 

up  his  residence  in  the  manor  house  of  Oles  in  L^m  x,  the  loiintry 
scat  of  Sir  Francis  Masliani,  between  Ongar  ami  ilarlow.  Lady 
Masham  was  the  accomplished  daughter  of  K.vlpli  Cudworih, 
and  was  his  friend  before  he  went  to  }folland.  iihe  told  Le  Clcrc 
that  after  Locke's  return  from  exile,  "  by  bonic  considerably  long 
visits,  he  had  made  trial  of  the  air  of  Otcs,  which  is  some  20  m. 
from  London,  and  ha  thought  that  none  would  be  so  suitable 
for  him.  His  company,"  she  adds,  "  could  not  but  be  very 
daririblalor  «§,  and  ke  had  aU  the  asauiaacef  we  could  give  him 
•f  Mi«  ahnya  wekoaie;  lMtt,tonabaUaiaaiariaGviqg«iik 
«,  It  wa  Mecawy  he  ahoaM  de  aa  ea  Ida  01m  tanea^  whidi 
Sir  Francis  at  last  assenting  to,  he  then  believedliiiincif  at  home 
with  us,  and  resolved,  if  it  pleased  God,  here  to  end  hi*  days  as 
be  I  lid  "  ,\'  Ot  1  V  h(  I'nji  I)  I  d  fur  f'  liirteen  years  a.s  much  domestic 
peace  and  literary  leisure  as  was  conbtslenl  with  broken  health, 
and  sometimes  anxious  visits  to  London  on  public  affairs,  in 
which  he  was  still  an  active  adviser.  Otcs  was  in  every  way  his 
home.  In  his  letters  and  otherwi.sc  wc  have  pleasant  pictures  of 
its  inmates  and  domestic  life  and  the  occasional  visits  of  his 
flieedit  amoag  others  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Shaftesbury  of 
the  CkanrttriiHtu  Sir  lOac  Ncwtoo,  William  Molyneux  and 

AlOleilB«ub«pirithU»»ao.  T»m  UtUr  m  Ttkniitm 
faMhed  Hb  la  caMaeramr*  Aa  4tmMr  hgr  Jwaa  Pkeaat  af 

Qoccn's  College,  Oxfqid,  luid  drawn  forth  in  i6qo  a  Suond 
LeUtT.  A  rejoinder  in  1691  was  followed  by  Locke's  elaborate 
Tkitd  Lithr  01:  7'c',', rj,';  •>!  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
In  1691  currency  and  linaitcc  were  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  in 
(he  following  year  he  addressed  an  important  letter  to  Sir  John 
Somers  on  the  CoHtequmas  of  tfu  Lorntrini  of  tnlfrtjt  and 
Raising  Ike  Valut  of  Uonry.  When  he  was  in  Holland  he  had 
writlea  letters  to  his  friend  Clarke  of  Chipley  about  i  he  education 
rthjuiihli  II  These  letters  formed  the  substance  of  the  little 
fvhnecalilJed  J*MicM««B  Sdeieli—  (1693).  which  stiU  iwlda 
lie  place  aam  daMOi  hi  thel  d^iertewnr  Nor  were  the 
1  •!  mwmIbiI  lefalea  *'  immmm.  The  aribtk  thae> 


logical  controversies  of  the  17th  century  made  him  anxious 
to  show  how  simple  alter  all  fundamental  Christianity  is.  In 
the  KcatonaUetiess  of  Ckrislianily  as  ddivtred  tn  the  Scriplwa 
(anonymous,  1695),  Locke  sought  to  separate  the  divine  essenre 
of  Christ's  religion  from  later  accretions  of  dogma,  aad  from 
reasonings  due  to  oversight  of  the  necessary  Umita  ef  hMBaa 
thought.  This  intended  Eircsicaii  iatolvd  hji  ie  imi  WW  i^i  1 
that  lasted  for  yaaa.  Angnr  pabate  aweiwt  the  heok.  A 
'«t**i*'*  John  Bdewedi  sae  eoaapioaova.  Locke's  Vimdicaiitm, 
Mbwcd  hr  a  SKomi  VnUitwUmt  in  1697,  added  fuel  to  this  fire. 
Above  all,  the  great  Essay  was  assailed  and  often  misinicrprettd 
by  philosophers  and  divines.  Notes  of  opj)Cfc.ition  had  bein 
heard  alnmsl  as  si/on  as  it  appeared.  John  Norris,  the  nuta- 
physieal  rector  of  Hemrrton  and  English  disciple  of  Malebrant  he, 
criticized  it  in  1600.  I^ckc  took  no  notlic  at  the  time,  but  his 
second  winter  at  Otcs  was  partly  employed  in  .4n  ExaminaStom 
of  Ualebranche's  Opiniom  «/  Steing  all  Tkin^  in  Cod,  and  i* 
Remarks  u^mt  mm  ^  Mr  N orris's  Books,  tiacta  wUck  throw 
light  upon  Ids  aaibiguous  theory  of  pcrcc|>tioo  tkrougb  the 
aenaak  XhaaeveKpubiiahad  after  kiadaaik,  AatEoadeditioa 
«f  the  atM$»  with  *  chepler  added  ea  "  ftrioaat  Identity,'' 
and  ttuaereaa  altamtieea  iatke  ckapter  00  "  Power,'*  appeared 
in  1694.  Tl>e  third,  irtilcfa  was  only  a  reprint,  was  published 
in  1605.  Wynne's  well  known  abridgment  helped  to  make  the 
book  known  in  Oxiurd,  and  his  friend  William  Molyneux  intro- 
duced it  in  D  jl  lin.  In  1695  a  revival  of  controversy  about  the 
currency  divrrt 
Oil  a'-ii  'iu-d  h;^  (ih 

sidcrations  on  Rji.  inf  il:<-  Voime  ef  Monty. 

In  1696  Locke  was  in  I  jced  to  accept  a  conuniaaaonenhip  aa 
the  Beard  of  Trade.  Tki*  required  ficqwAt  visits  to  ~ 
the  EsamgtmBMmm  VndnUandi»t  ^  tke 
CIrsitieejIjr  ««ea  becaaiiac  naie  invalvcd  hi « 


!  lake's  attention.    Events  ia  that  year 
•.iu.iM  on  Silver  Money  and  #18 


and  unitarians.  The  controveisy  with  Edaoda  vat  folkiwcd 
by  a  more  memorable  one  with  Slillingfleetrhlshep  of  Worcester, 
jirhn  Tol  inil,  in  hi .  ( 7i/-!'j/i,!niVy  no!  Jtfyj/crii>vJ,  had  ciapger.iud 
liiKlrincs  III  the  Laay.  and  then  adopted  them  .15  hii  own. 
In  the  autumn  of  1696,  Stillingtleet,  an  argumen!.iiive  et  clcb.,i>tic 
more  than  a  religious  pbilooophcr,  in  his  Yindtcattan  ef  lit 
Dfclriiir  of  the  Trintly,  charged  Locke  with  disallowing  mystery 
in  human  knowledge,  especially  in  his  account  of  the  metaphysical 
idea  of  "substance.  "  Locke  replied  in  January  i6g;.  StiUia^ 
fleet's  rejoinder  appeared  in  May,  foUmd  hy  *  S€e0md  Lmm 
from  Locke  in  Aucust,  to  which  tlie  hi<hapN|diedia  thefellewiaif 
year.  Locke's  TkM  UUtr,  in  eddch  the  nunlficatfeea  of  iMi 
coatfoveny  are  paauad  vith  a  capfaiaa  cKpaoditiire  ef  ecate 
reasoning  and  polished  irony,  was  ddayed  till  ifrOQ.  in  w  hich 
year  Stillingflect  died.  Other  critics  of  the  Essay  entered  the 
lists.  Oneof  theablest  wasJohnS<.rgeani,apricst  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  iioUd  Phttoiophy  Asserted  Against  the  Farxies  of  the 
Ideists  (1697)-  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Burnet  and  Dean 
Sherlock.  Henry  Lcc,  rector  of  Tichmarch,  criticixed  the  Essay, 
chapter  by  chapter  in  a  folio  volume  entitled /I n/t-sSce/i/ictMt 

(1702)  ;  John  Broughton  dealt  anethcr  Uow  in  his  Psytkolotia 

(1703)  ;  and  John  Norris  returned  ta  the  attack,  ia  his  Tktory 
ofOuIdtattriakUitHdeW^UVofxtotH.  Qatheothfttaad 
Locke  iwa  defended  with  wigaarly  gaaaarlBeM^  a  PewetAha 
clergyman.  The  Ess«9  taall  wm  aieaawkile  tprcadinc  mm 
Europe,  impelled  by  tbeaamecf  tia  author  as  the  chief  philosoiiM* 
cal  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  fourth  cd.iioa 
(the  last  while  Locke  was  alive)  appeared  in  1700,  with  import  ant 
additional  ch.iptcTs  on  "Association  of  Ideas  "  and  '  Ln- 
thuiiasm.  "  What  was  originally  meant  to  form  another  th^pier 
was  withheld.  It  appeared  among  Locke's  posthumous  wriiirgs 
as  The  Conduct  of  the  Underslandimg,oae  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  his  works.  The  French  tiaaslniea  «f  the  B$t»y  by 
Pierre  Costc,  Locke's  amanuensis  at  Otea,  «Ma  ksusd  ahaoaC 
simultaneously  with  the  fourth  editiaa.  lie  Latin  vataiea  hf 
Richaid  Baiiidlta  ef  OiiMhi  faleeed  a  rear  aftei^  I 
due  tiM  at  AflMiwtafli  aAd  at  leipsff. 
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•nd  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  studies  and  religious  meditation. 
The  Gospels  had  bci?ti  L.-ir.  fvilly  ^ludioi  Hlirn  he  was  preparing 
hi<^  Rrasonabltness  oj  ChmlianUy.  He  now  turned  to  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul,  and  applied  the  spirit  of  the  Bisay  and  the  ocdinary 
rules  of  ciitkai  iaterprctation  to  a  lilcfatiuc  wfakh  he  vciMrated 
as  infaUiUih  tk»  the  pigas  Puritans  who  tuimndcd  his  youth. 
The  imk  wm  tmfy  «hai  ke  dial,  nd  wn  pnUiahed  t«e 
ycanaftcr.  A  tract  on  JfA>iMli»,  viltttn b  iToa,  •!»  appcinil 
poMhnmously.  Fresh  advene  criUdim  «f  tha  £May  was  re- 
ported to  him  in  his  last  year,  and  the  book  .was  formally  con- 
demnwl  by  the  authorities  a!  Oxford.  "I  take  what  has  bcrn 
done  rather  as  a  rtf<imnuiid,Lti(in  cr(  the  book,"  he  wrote  to  his 
young  friend  Anthony  C  lli  i--,  "  and  when  you  and  I  next  meet 
we  shall  be  merry  on  the  subject."  One  attack  only  moved  him. 
In  1 704  his  adversary,  Jonas  Proast ,  revived  their  old  controversy. 
Locke  in  consequence  began  a  Fourth  LeUtr  on  Tolf ration. 
A  few  pages,  ending  in  an  unfini&hcd  paragraph,  exhausted  his 
■ntiltug  jtninili,  but  the  theme  which  had  employed  him 
•t  OhfBM  MKt  dHHi  forty  y«iis  bcfon^  «ad  had  beoi  a  ruling 
idea  throoghont  tht  long  Mtcrw^  «u  ttfll  doniMat  Is  tlw 
last  days  of  hb  life. 

All  the  summer  r,f  1704  he  continued  to  decline,  tenderly 
nursed  by  Lady  M.isham  and  her  step-daughter  Esther.  On  the 
aSth  of  October  he  died,  according  to  his  last  recorded  words, 
"  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  sincere  commmiion 
Hiih  the  wliole  church  of  Christ,  by  whatever  names  Christ's 
followers  call  themselves."  His  grave  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
parish  church  of  High  L^vcr,  in  whi<  h  he  often  worshipped, 
near  the  tombs  of  the  Mashains,  and  ot  Damadt,  the  widow  of 
Cudworth.  At  the  disUnce  of  I  Bb  m  tte  fMta  uA  pitfc 

'LodcA  wrMnpbaTe  made  bbintdkctual  and  moral  features 
CaniKar.  The  rcasonaUeocas  of  taking  probahiSty  asowrguido 
n  life  was  in  the  essence  of  his  philosophy.  Tha  desire  to  see 

for  himself  what  is  true  in  the  light  cf  rc.iMnable  evidence,  and 
that  others  fhnultl  do  the  same,  was  his  ruling  passion,  if  the 
term  can  be  .ipplicd  to  one  so  calm  and  judicial.  "  I  can  no  more 
know  anything  by  another  man's  understanding,"  he  would  say, 
"than  I  can  sec  by  another  man's  eyes."  This  repugnance  to 
bdicvc  blindly  what  rested  on  arbitrary  authority,  as  dis- 
from  what  was  seen  to  be  sustained  by  self-evident 
hgr  ill  iiimtlHlinn,  or  by  good  probable  evidence, 
|A  Ui  Mail  B«  il  typieiiUy  English  in  ha  reverence 
for  f adi,  mtbcr  fMtt  of  «ae  or  «C  cooKhMMMH,  in  Ma 
aveislea  firom  ibatnct  qModatlaa  vtA  rMMBliig,hi 
his  suspicion  of  mysticism,  in  his  calm  rciMMUness,  and  in  his 
rc.idy  submis^on  to  truth,  even  when  tntk  Was  incapable  of 
being  fully  reduced  to  system  by  man.  The  delight  be  took 
in  exercising  reason  in  regard  to  everything  he  did  was  what 
hii  friend  I'lcrre  C'i  >lu  riimr'M  d  in  Loi  l.i.  s  djily  life  at  Ol«. 
"  He  went  about  the  most  trilling  thinfjs  always  with  some  good 
reason.  Above  all  tilings  he  loved  order;  and  he  ha<l  got  the  way 
of  observing  it  in  everythiflg  with  wonderful  exactness.  .\s  he 
dm^  kept  the  useful  in  hia  qro  in  all  Idl  disquisitions,  he 
otccmed  the  cnplognnaitt  of  mm  <nh  In  pioportion  to  the 
good  they  were  capable  of  piododt;  for  which  cmaa  ko  bad 
no  great  value  loc  the  aitica  who  WMteAdrBm  in  Wipniiiig 
words  and  phrasea  in  coming  to  the  choice  of  a  wloBt  nading, 
in  a  passage  that  ha.^  after  all  nothing  import.int  in  it.  He  cared 
yet  less  for  those  professed  disputants,  who,  being  t.ikcn  up  with 
I  lie  desire  of  roming  ofl  with  victory,  justify  themselves  behind 
the  ambiguity  of  a  word,  to  give  their  adversaries  the  more 
trouble.  And  whenever  he  had  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  folks, 
if  he  did  not  beforehand  take  a  strong  resolution  of  keeping  his 
temper,  he  quickly  fd  into  a  passion;  for  he  was  naturally 
cbakfici  bat  hia  aafcr  never  laatcd  Ions.  If  be  retained  any 
MMHtnMBt  it  vaa  acrinit  kiaHdf,  for  kawlBf  i^vcn  «agr  to  00 
ridienlDMi  ft  foaakw;  which,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  may  do  ft  gnat 
deal  of  harm,  but  never  yet  did  an>'one  the  least  good."  iMgo, 
"  rouml  lUjut  "  common  sense,  intellectual  strength  directed 
by  a  virtuous  purpose,  not  subtle  or  daring  speculation  sustained 
ly  OB  liliillifcn  flaodiy,  in  «kick  ko  awddMam  ia  iikat  «o 


iiaagiaation  a^eaia  whw 


find  in  Locke.    Defect  ia  I 
he  encounters  the  vast! 
in  its  organic  unity. 

Locke  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  now,  because  in  his  own  generation 
he  so  well  discfaanad  the  ^'t'^Vr""'  nteiw  of  tfiityiig 
critidam  of  hnann  loHwIedn  ftftd  ^  dIflMiag  Iho  ipirit  of  fraa 
inqaiiy  and  ndvoaal  talnfw  oMck  has  tfaxe  profoundly 
affected  the  dvOiaediMiU.  Btkaanrtbeqacathed  an  imposing 
system,  hardly  even  a  striking  discovery  in  metaphysics,  but  he 
is  a  signal  example  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  the  love  ui 
attainable  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  goodness.  '*  If  Locke 
made  few  discoveries,  SeKrales  made  none."  But  both  arc 
memorable  in  the  record  of  human  progress. 

In  the  inKfiptioa  on  his  tomb,  prepared  by  himwU.  Locke 
refers  to  his  booha  aa  a  true  lapwicatatioa  of  what  be  was.  They 
are  concerned  with  StM  Bemumf,  Ckrutiamity,  EimtUiom  and 
Philosophy,  besdes  Jfi'wiffeawiM  writings. 

I.  Social  Economy.— (i)  Efitteta  dt  TottranHa(t69i).  translated 
intoEncliih  in  the  same  year),  {l)  Two  Trestliies  on  Cot^mmrnt  (i6<ki) 
(the  Piitriarcha  of  Filmcr,  to  wliii  h  the  Hnt  In-iU'f  .i  rejily, 
appeared  in  1680).  ^)  A  Second  LclUr  couctrmng  TuUratwH  (1690). 
u)  Soma  Considtniwu  m  th*  Ccnstqiumtt  of  LoKtrint  the  Rau  of 
Inttrut  ami  RaisMgduVolm*  of  U«n»y  (1691).  M  A  Third  LeHrrfor 
TeUratiim  {1692).  (6)  Short  Oburvationt  en  a  fnnUd  papir  tnHM, 
"  For  tncomrogint  the  Coinini  cf  Siltr  Monry  tn  Engbnd,  end  a/ftr 
for  Ktepini  it  hert "  (1695).  (7)  Furthrr  Constdrrationt  comttmimg 
R..:iitni  Ihf  Value  of  Money  (1695)  (occasioned  by  a  Mr/XPrtcontainiag 
an  "  Essay  for  the  Aracodmcnt  of  Silver  Coioa,'  published  that  yeaf 
by  William  Lowndes,  •ecrctary  for  the  Trmoaiy).  •  ,0)  A  AwSl 
L^lUr  jnr  Toleration  (1706,  po*t  humous). 

II.  riiaisTiAMiTV.— (1)     Th€  KtatonabUnett  tf  CkrUHtmity  kf 
).  {3)A  VindicatiompflkeKmmuhb' 


dthitrcd  in  lh$  Seripit»ts  ('^SV 

tst  'of 

(4)  A  Piif.ipkraie  and  Netei  on  Ike  EpiUles  of  Si  Paul  to  the  'Galaiians, 


ness  of  Christianity  from 

Sett  nil   VinJuatii'n  of  tlu  R<aionj.hUntst  'o\ 


Edwards't  RtfUeHoru  (169$).  (t)  A 
 u   ChrijtianUy  (1697). 


/•■('-'.'  >:n4  .'-.virnJ  Ctrxntki.^r.i,  Hrmant  and  Ef-'hfiiiri.  To  which  i» 
prefixed  an  Eimy  for  the  undentandii^  ^  St  Paul's  EpiuU*  by  torn- 
niUmtStPatd ».iwrf^(t70Mypg,ieilhaHiiia^).  {HADlMtmutl 
UtraOtt  (1716,  ponhumoits).  -  -  *• 

III.  EpucAtiOi*.— (1)  .^onuTlwintfrrniingai'aggifiitaffwi  (i6q^). 
(3)  Th*  Condmet  oflht  UnJertttuUimg  (1706,  poethumous).  (3)  5ome 
jhouihtt  eenctmint  Reading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman  (1706, 
posthumous).  (4)  Imtructiont  for  th*  Conduct  cf  a  Yount  Gentleman 
(1706,  posthumous).  (5)  Of  -Study  (written  in  France  in  Locke's 
journal,  and  publi!>hcd  in  L.  King's  Life  of  Locke  in  1830). 

IV.  I'hilosophv.— (»)  An  Eiiay  concernint  Human  Underitand- 
ing,  in  four  book*  (1690).  (a)  it  Letter  to  th*  Biihop  »}  WorceHer 
concerning  *om«  passages  relating  to  Ur  Locke's  Essay  of  Hmmam 
Uadetstanding  in  a  liile  Diuourse  of  hit  Letd^kip's  in  Vinditatiom 
of  the  Trtntty  (l^>97).  (3)  Mr  Lvikfs  Rr[.!y  1.,  i!„-  lUihop  M  WorcesUr't 
Ans-j/r  li>  his  Letter  (1697).  (a)  Mr  Lod/s  Hrf4y  t,>  l)if  lUikop  of 
Wor<e\Ur's  Answer  to  his  Second  Lrllcr  (ii-r-i).    1  Sj  An  Kxtiminaltcn 


of  Father  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  Seeinr  ail  1  Innp  in  Cod 
posthumous).  (6)  Mtmariu  ufm  Som*  of  Mr  Noms  1  Boohs,  \ 


he  aswftj  Fothtr  MaUhfmukft  Opinion  of  Seeing  all  Thingt  la  M 
(1730,  posthumous). 

MiscSLLANBOVS.— (i)  A  Stw  Method  of  a  Common  PUsu  B*tk 
(16S6).  This  was  Locke  s  lint  article  in  the  BMioihique  of  Le  Cterc: 
his  other  contributions  to  it  are  uncert.iin,  except  the  Epitomt  if 
the  Essay,  in  16HS).  (a)  Th*  Fundamental  Consiitutions  of  Carolina 
(prepared  in  (673  when  Locke  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  •ccretaiy  at 
Exeter  House,  remarkable  for  recognition  of  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tioa,  published  in  1706,  in  the  posthumous  collcctMNi).  (3)  Mesmoirt 
relating  to  At  Lift  of  Anthony.  First  pMrl  of  SkaJUthttry  (1706). 
(4)  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  ( I  -of)  I .  (5 1  Observations  upon  the 
Growth  and  Culture  of  V'tnrs  and  Oltra  '.ijof>}.  (0)  Rules  of  a  Society 
which  met  once  a  U'cek,  far  their  improrcmrni  in  Useful  Kruntledge, 
r  Ihf  PruniHum  (<f  truth  and  Christian  Charity  (1706).  (7)  A 
Letter  from  a  Person  ofQwalsiy  to  hi*  Friend  in  the  Country,  pubtishcd 
  DaslduMai»faihisCMfe(<MM<^5wa/Pi>(r« 


m  I  •n(iaeludHlbyt>«l  

of  Ur  Jtmm  LKkrt,  1710),  and  ma  afterwards  burned  ov  the  common 
tuincman  by  orders  from  the  House  ef  L-onJs,  was  disavowed  by 
Locke  himself.  It  may  have  been  dictated  Shaftesbury.  There 
arc  also  miireUancous  writings  of  Locke  first  published  in  the 
biographies  of  Lord  King  (1830)  and  of  Mr  Fox  flournc  (1876). 

Letters  from  Locke  to  Thoynard,  Lioiborch,  Lc  Clerc,  Guenclloo, 
Molyneux.  C  ollms  Sjr  Isaac  Newtoa,  the  first  and  the  third  Lofd  . 
ShaltHbury,  Lords  Peterborough  aad  Pembroke,  Clarke  o(  Chiplcy 
asld  Others  Ufa  preserved,  many  of  them  unoublished,  mo«t  of  them 
la  the  keeping  of  Lord  Lovelace  at  Horselcy  To»crs,  and  of  Mr 
Sanford  at  Nynchead  in  Someriet,  or  in  the  DritiA^uieMm.^bjg| 


express  the  grarJous  courtesy  and  pl.i\  ful  hsimour  1 
to  him,  and  his  varied  int^■^-^^^  ii\  liiuiN.iri  life. 

I.  Snuat  Eionomj.  —  It  hi- 1"  in  tmU  ,1.1  ih.it  .ill  Locke's  wrilings, 
even  the  E*$ay  on  Unman  LnderilandtHt  itself,  were  occaiiooal,  and 

"  iotendid  dine^  to  ooHaMDMt  tko  woiriM  of  loaieo  and  (laadoai 
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UlCMliM'*  Thba|>|Mmialiliimrfc«on  annalpolky,  wrinca 
at  •  iIm  inMB  the  pnaciple*  ci  democracy  and  totentiMi  ««• 

■tminrlinK  with  divine  rifthi  of  kings,  arnJ  whi  n  "  the  pupuUr  assrrtrir* 
of  public  liUrly  Wtfi^  ihr  j[r«'.iti-.l  cngro^jcrs  of  it  too."  "  1  he 
Mate  "  with  Locke  was  the  deliberate  outcome  oS  Ittx  contract  rather 
than  a  naturvl  growth  or  omaiim.  That  the  people,  in  the  eaercite 
of  their  •ovcraKii»,  h*v«  tne  riiht  to  aovem  then»rivM  ia  tfae  wmy 
they  iMdg»  to  M  Mr  tkeaMMMoa  cooa:  aw)  that  civil  fgwrmnent, 
whatever  ferm  it  aMunn.  baa  so  right  to  interfere  with  icUciout 
beliefs  that  arc  not  inron^istcnt  with  ci\'il  WTcietv.  is  at  the  foun.l.i- 
tion  of  his  potiticjl  plnlD-^'phy.  He  rt^ti'^l  t^iii  uisxi-  '^.rw  <in 
virtual  mutii.il  contract  on  the  part  of  the  people  tbemsclvxti  to  be 
•o  gaveme<J.  iiut  the  leiin*  of  the  iL>ntr.i>  t  ini,;lit  be  modibetl  by 
the  •overctgii  people  tfacfuiclvo,  Irocn  tiioc  to  time,  in  accoromoda- 
Um  ta  T^tri  i  liniMnnrfi  He  aw  that  thins*  In  thi*  world 
were  fa  A  eoulMt  flint.  M  tlat  M  aneiMy  could  remain  lone  in  the 
Mine  (tate,  aad  that  **  the  gytuwat  absurdities  "  must  be  the  iswe 
of  "  following  custom  when  reason  has  left  the  custom."  He  was 
■lway«  <lUptne4  to  liberal  ecclesiastical  concessions  for  the  lake  of 
peace,  ami  he  rccomniended  harnioni' nt  c,t>-0|XTalii>n  with  the  civil 
mgiatraic  in  all  matters  o(  worship  aud  govemmcat  that  were  not 

nrkBittKk  an  Sk  Robert  FibiKr  fa  Lodec's  Firtt  Tm^  m 
.  ^>  U  Micfawdai.  Um  dcmorr.iiic  principle  argued 
fwtafheawwITVMlfl*.  while  in  advance  of  tFte  practice 

of  hi«  wa»  in  p,-»rt<«  antii  ip.\tcd  by  .■\iiiiin.>«.  arwl  liodin, 
.1 ,  v.i  11  n  ■  I  v  <  Mini*  an?l  ll'  "^ki-r.  It'.  K"i'linK  prirwiplc 
I*,  that  rivil  riiU  r^  thrir  jxiwi  r  not  alwolutrly  but  r.jndition.illy, 
go\  >  rnrT:i  i.t  tu  int;  o-icnt Lilly  a  nioral  trust,  forfeited  if  the  conditions 
are  not  iulhllcd  by  the  trustee*,  litis  pceaBppose*  an  original  and 
IMcesMry  law  ct  nature  or  rtaaOik  M  faiilMa  M  by  Hooker.  But 
It  pouiu  to  the  oonstttuttoa  of  cMI  todetf  htke abstract  rather 
thaa  to  the  actual  origin  of  government  as  ft  aMIir  of  fact  and  past 
Ustory.  There  is  no  historical  proof  that  pOMTlMa  formally  en- 
trusted to  rulers  by  the  const iou»  and  deliberate  action  of  the  rukd. 
Indeed  Locke  veiTH  to  alluw  that  tlic  con^nt  was  at  first  tacit,  and 
by  anterior  law  of  nature  conditional  on  the  l>ci>cficial  purpose  of  the 
irwt  beta*  •(■Mm.  Mb  Tm^m  «|i  Cwwuitf  ««•  meant  to 
vfndieato  tM  OamoMM  ByteiiMiilt  Md  tke  EmriUi  levolutioa, 
.■>■>  w.  11  as  tn  rrfut><hMi>tM>NiiiiWW8tiwrt/tai|l)ylfaMMa>^ 
I  i:inrr.  They  ajB  dmitt  fa  tte  VbtUf  dl  Bi^Mifc  fWimiliilfaiMl 
law  and  polity. 

Locke's  philosophical  di-fence  of  nli^i'^iK  littorty  in  the  four 
LiUtrt  of  ToUratum  is  tbe  mo&t  far-reaching  of  his  contributions  to 
aocial  polity.  He  had  a  more  modest  estimate  of  hunaa 
resources  for  forming  trtie  Judgments  in  religion,  and  • 
Ir™^  le^s  pronounced  opireioa  01  the  Immorality  of  rcligiout 
*■  error,  than  either  the  Catholic  or  the  I'urHao.  The 
toleration  which  he  s(x-nf  hi<i  life  in  arpuinn  (or  involved  a  change 
from  the  authoritative  and  alwlnfe  to  the  n  l  irive  point  of  view,  as 
regards  man's  mcms  of  knowlidye  and  KUrf.  It  was  a  prn!r^.t 
aK.iiii»t  those  who  in  (hf  "l'>gy  "  percnplorilv  renilio  denifM-i  r,i' ii 
and  demand  certainly  where  prohability  only  is  to  be  had."  The 
■netiee  of  tmlvcrMl  toteratioa  amidat  incrcMng  RUgiattt  diffeniKc* 
Man  liMMaMioa  of  the  conoeptiott  of  hrnMn  wwrataiiding  which 
governs  nts  Efjay.  Once  a  paradox  it  is  now  mmmonptacc,  and  the 
superabundant  ar^inent  in  the  Letters  on  TtieraHon  fat»ues  tbe 
modern  reader.  'The  ch:inf:e  is  due  more  to  ljx:ke  himsellthao  to 
anyone  else.  Free  thouijhi  .hkI  IiIm  riy  of  <  nns<  ienre  had  Indeed  hoeti 
ptcaded  for,  on  various  grounds,  in  the  century  in  which  he  Kvcd. 
ChflltaiiKnli,  Jemaw  Taylor.  Glanvill  and  other  philosophical 
(Uliten  in  the  Cbura  of  England  urged  tolemtioa  bi  thcvutc.  ta 
conjunction  «rith  wide  comprvhemioa  Tn  the  church,  on  the  ground 
flf  our  necessary  intellectual  limitation  and  Inability  to  reach  demon- 
stration in  theological  delates.  Puritans  like  Owen  and  Goodwin, 
whose  ide.i  of  ccck-ilastical  comprehensiofl  was  dogmatic  an<l  narrow, 
were  ready  to  accept  sectarian  variety,  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
allow  many  religions  in  the  nation,  bat  ooly  oae  form  of  ihet^ogy 
within  tbetr  own  sect.  The  existence  of  arpante  anUonal'ties.  on 
Ik*  other  hand,  was  the  justification  of  national  ckttitoa  according 
to  the  htitudinarian  churchmen  with  whom  Locht  aasociated :  a 
nation.il  church  cr«mj>rehenMvr  in  crer<l,  and  thus  dV^Xtensiw  with 
the  n^ifion  wa-.  their  i  le.il.  I  cm-Wi-  went  far  to  unite  in  a  higher 
principle  elemi  nts  in  the  |.ri-.a-l  Ani;tiran  and  the  Puritan  thtoric*, 
while  he  rrcf>i;nired  the  irif!ivit!nl  li'xrty  of  thooffht  which  di«- 
tiflsuisttcs  the  national  church  of  kjigtand.  A  constant  aeose  of  the 
■tHttof  famaii  uadentaadint  ««•  at  th*  bottom  of  his  arguments 
for  talnaaeei  He  liad  no  objection  to  a  national  establishment  of 
icffgion.  provided  that  it  was  comprehensive  enough,  and  was  really 
the  nation  organized  to  promote  goodness;  riot  toprotcet  the  laeta- 
physical  stib'Ieties  of  jectarhn  theologians.  Tne  recall  of  the 
national  relizion  to  the  simplirity  of  thie  gospels  would,  he  hoped, 
make  toleration  of  nonroiifoniiists  unnecesary.  as  few  would  then 
rem.tin.  To  the  atheist  nlonc  Locke  refu»es  full  toVrition,  on  the 
ground  that  aocial  obligation  can  have  no  hold  over  him.  for  "  the 
«f  God  dfawlwi  atl."  He  argued,  too.  a^inst  full 
.jlkaCfmicli  of  Rome  in  Englana,  on  the  groimd  of  its 
unnational  allegtance  to  a  foreign  sovcteign.  Tho  uafitnewi  of 
persemtion  as  a  means  of  propagating  truth  M  eopioinly  ioMsted  on 
by  Locke.  Flmwiuiaaawooly  tiaailofma  maa  fatoakypoaitaj 


belief  ta  Icgirimaldy  formwl  only  by  dieoemawat  of   , 

evidenoe;  apart  fraoi  evidence^  a  man  has  no  right  to  conuol  tkt 
understanding;  he  caonot  determine  arbitrarily  what  his  neighbours 
muil  bcltc\c.  Thus  Locke's  pleas  for  religious  totcraliun  rc&olve  ut 
last  into  his  phikMOpbical  view  of  tbe  Toundatioa  and  limits  of 
human  knowledge. 

II.  rfa  XmumUnm  ff  CMaKaat^b— The  ariadpks  that 
governed  Locfca'a  aocial  polity  lai^c^  dtrrmined  bis  attitude  la 
Christianity.  Hi*  **  bt]tu<£naria8Nm  was  the  result  of  extra, 
ordiairv  rvverence  for  truth,  and  a  perreption  that  knowleHc"-  tTi.iv 
be  vutr-i  p-tit  fi'f  ihe  |>iir;~''<s  of  human  lite  while  it  fall*  inl'ir^r.  , 
».hort  of  »(>ecuUlive  tompU  tenes*.  He  never  lose*  hijht  c(  e  -uiii..! 
re.i!A>nablcnc*s  as  the  only  groujid  00  which  Chn^tun  i  i:'.h  cm 
ultimately  ivu,  Uul  Ixickc  accepted  Holy  Scripture  as  infaliiUc 
with  the  reverence  of  a  Puritan.  It  has  Godfor  kaaHthortHlm- 
tion  for  its  end,  and  truth  without  any  iniaBH»  flf  «nar  kr  tts 
matter."  Yet  he  did  not.  Kke  many  Puritans,  mean  Scripttrrr  as 
interpreted  bv  himself  or  bv  bis  sect.  And  faith  in  its  infaUibilitv 
was  combined  in  Locke  with  deep  distniU  in  "  cnthusi.j^m.'*  Thu 
prcdispovd  him  to  regard  physical  mirades  as  the  !<_i!id  criterion  for 
distinguishing  reasonable  relijboua  conviction  from  "  incfiaatioor, 
faacim  ami  etrong  aasuraaoaa."   Aamnt  fa  nriirion  a*  ia  evcrytJuMt 


dm  ht  ooald  histif  y  only  oatim  armmd  of  it»  harmony  sriih  r<«*«Mr: 
professed  "  illumi nation  without  search,  and  certainty  witboai 
proof  "  was  to  him  a  sign  of  abaencc  of  the  divine  spirit  m  the  pn^ 

leswr.  Confidence  th.it  we  arc  right,  he  would  My,  i-<  in  itwn  ro 
;ir<x)(  that  we  .ire  ri^ht:  when  G-kI  atks  asK'nt  to  the  truth  of  a 
prupo&ition  in  religion,  he  eitlicr  shows  ub  its  intrinsic  ratiututlity  bv 
ordinarv  meana,  or  kt  oAcrs  miracuk>us  proof  of  the  reality  of  »hica 
we  ncvd  reasonable  evidence.  But  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
miracle.  Reasonableness,  in  short,  must  always  at  last  be  our  guide. 
His  osm  faith  in  Christianity  rested  on  its  mai«l  excdkacc  whni  it  is 
received  ia  its  primitive  simplicity,  combined  with  tbe  miracle* 
which  accompanied  its  original  promulKaiion.  But  "  even  for  th<i-« 
books  which  nave  the  attestation  of  rnir.ncki.  to  c-mfirm  th:ir  Ix  >^ 
from  God,  the  miracles,"  he  wys.  "  arc  to  l>e  i!ii!.;e»!  liy  the  dix mne, 

Mirairlvs 


and  not  the  doctrine       the  miracles." 


alooc  cannot 

vindicate  the  divinity  01  imaMnI  duuiina,  Locko'a  . 
ntu  •/  CkriHiamitf  waa  aa  attempt  to  ncaB  religioa 
crude  speculatioos  of  theological  sect*,  destructive  o  f  peace  amoof 
Christians,  to  its  original  simplicity;  but  this  is  apt  to  conceal  im 
transcendent  mystery.  Those  who  practically  ai.knowled$;e  the 
supremacy  of  Jesus  as  .^lesM  ih  .ari  cpt  all  that  i;  is^^-ntial  to  the 
ChriatiaMty  of  Locke.  His  own  Christian  U-lurf ,  siocere  and  carrMst. 
WM  aam  tne  outcoaic  of  the  common  sense  which,  hUB^  throu^ 
hfai.  raooMed  the  prudential  theology  of  Enriaad  lii  the  iMk 
century,  than  of  the  nobler  elements  present  fa  ManbCuAMltll  ami 
other  religious  thinkers  of  the  oroccding  agc^  ar  HicrMfda  fa  Lav 
and  fk-rki  Icy,  Coleridge  and  Schlciermachcr. 

III.  /•-j't<i'tjiii''ii.-- Ixickc  has  his  place  among  clasAic  wiitcrt  on  the 
thr-ory  and  art  of  Kd-jcndon.  Hi»  cnntributir  n  may  be  taken  as 
ciiher  an  introduction  to  or  an  ap['!it  jti'  r.  of  t!ie /vnay  On  liumen 
L'ndmlamltH£.  In  the  Tkoufhts  on  t/iiuation  imaginative  srnlimcat 
IS  never  allowed  to  weigh  against  utility ;  iaformatMn  is  aubordiaata 
to  the  formation  of  useful  character;  tne  part  which  habit  plays  fa 
Individuals  i.s  always  kept  in  view;  the  dependence  of  ioteWigcnca 
and  character,  whicn  it  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  hnpiow.  npna 
health  of  body  is  steadily  inculcated;  to  make  childrm  happy  in 
undett;oinK  eifucation  Ls  a  favourite  precept;  accumulating  facts 
without  exercising  tiwitght.  and  without  accustoming  the  youthful 
mind  to  look  for  cffMiap^  ia  alwaya  Rfcrred  to  at  a  cardinal  viccu 
Wisdom  more  tfaM  MB  aacafaK  b  wimt  he  requires  in  the  tcacbcr. 
In  instnxtianlMatantfceintBlBoe  to"  that  which  aMqrtf^ 

to  heaven,"  aad  UM  aaooad  t*  "  the  study  of  prudence^  ar  (  

conduct,  and  management  of  ourselves  in  tho  scvecal  fxeiirrences  of 
our  lives,  wl.ith  mo^t  assists  our  <i>:nt  jirr  rnr  us  |xi!.'aKC  through 
this  present  life."  The  infinity  of  real  i  xisiem  e,  in  contrast  with  the 
neiosary  finitude  of  human  understanding  and  expcriencr,  h  aU.r,  < 
in  his  thoughts.  ^  This  "  disproportionatene**  "  iK-twoen  llic  human 
mind  and  the  universe  of  reality  impoM.-s  deliberation  in  the  eeloctfas 
of  studies,  and  disregard  for  tho»c  which  lie  out  of  the  way  of  a  wHo 
man.  Knowlcd^  ol  what  other  men  h.ivc  thought  is  perhapa  of  loa 
Tittle  account  with  Locke.  "  It  is  an  idle  and  unelrss  thing  to  maha 
it  one's  business  to  study  what  have  been  other  men's  wntinicnT»  in 
matters  wtufc  only  reason  is  to  l>c  judge.  "  In  his  Ccndud  rf  ikr 
VndcTtlandint  the  pupil  is  invited  to  occupy  the  point  at  which  "  a 
full  view  of  aU  that  mate*  to  a  qocstioo  "  ts  to  be  had.  aad  at  whi'  h 
alone  a  ralfanal  disecrntnent  of  tmtli  \»  possible.  The  uneducated 
masa  of  mankittd,  be  complains,  either  '  seldom  naaoji  at  alU"  or 
"  put  passion  in  the  place  of  reamn,"  or  "  for  want  of  1ai|e.  aound. 
round-about  sense  "  they  direct  thrir  minds  only  to  one  part  of  the 
evidence, "converse  with  one  sort  of  men,  read  but  one  atjit  of  boeka^ 
and  win  not  come  in  the  lirarlna  of  luif  one  sort  of  notions,  and  so 
carve  out  to  thrni-^lv.  <.  a  liltl.-  C.-inIh  ri  in  the  intellectual  world, 
where  light  shines,  and.  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them;  but  the 
rest  of  the  vast  expansion  tney  give  up  to  night  and  danmiBi^ 
and  avoid  coming  near  it,"  Hast>'  judgment,  bias,  ab»etie*<I 
a  priori  "  indilTercncc  "  to  what  the  evidence  may  in  the  end 
us  to  conclude,  undue  regard  for  authority,  excessive  love  for 

•adaiiQwijy.iadalcaBaawlwrpticaidqpair  Mcaaomtks 
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■f  ariad  narlced  by  him  m  noat  apt  to  interfere  whh  the  fonMUon 

dibdU*  in  lurroony  with  the  Uni^  or-^I  Re.tson  that  !»  active  in  the 

IV.  Philosophy. — The  !'.,ii>y  f. m  Tt  tr.r  Humiitt  Under sUmitni 
i:r:i'i'joi<  N  l-.il.i-'-.  i-K  (,l;y.  U  '.lie  fir^t  attempt  on  a  grcai 
•ulc,  and  in  tlic  U^cunun  s.pini.  lu  cbtimale  cfiucalty  tbc  certainty 
•ad  tte  adequacy  o<  kunun  knowledKe,  wfafn  cpafiHtted  nath  Cod 
•ad  the  ludvenc. 

The  "  Introduction  "  to  the  Essay  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole. 
The  ill-fortune  of  men  in  their  past  endeavours  to  compfctiend 
themselves  and  thi-ir  cnvironrotnt  i»  attributed  in  a  great  meamre 
to  thi-ir  di^pt»ition  to  extend  their  inquiries  into  matters  Ix-yond  the 
reach  of  human  understanding.  To  irvquire  with  critical  care  into 
"  the  original,  cc n  jint  y  and  extejtt  of  human  knowledee,  together  wit  h 
the  eroundi  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion  axid  SMeaC  i*  accordingly 
Locke** de»isn  in  thi»  Essay.  I  a.  In  t  im.  fmiii  lihiHgijitJ  "  the  phy- 
sical consuleration  of  the  mind."  lie  ^ught  ID oatea faithful  report, 
baied  on  an  intr<)--pcctivc  study  of  cemaciousnesa,  as  to  how  far  a 
human  undersianding  of  the  universe  ran  reach.  Alth'iugli  hn 
ri  fxifi  miclit  ^!Ml-.v  ili.it  our  knowledge  .n  its  highl  it  nlu^^  i»-  far 
short  ot  a  "  u nr. or  perfect  comprdR ri -Mn  l-.if  ~  "j\ .  r  is," 
U  miftht  still  be  "  suthcient "  for  us.  becau^^-  '  huiied  lu  our  individual 
-*<^>  Tka''lHkt 

w  ^^^^H  —  _  

m  nay  ba  Eauad  to 


the  "candle  of  the  Lord,"  Uiat  is  ic* 
tine  bricht  cnoush  for  alt  our  purpoxs. 
r  hnOMa  unSeratandiflK  cannot  fully  soU-e  the  infinite  problem  o(  the 
univerae.  man  may  at  wast  see  that  at  do  stage  of  bi»  finite  cx^xTi- 
cnce  li  he  necessarily  the  sport  of  clunce,  and  that  he  can  practic.illy 
leCUIi:  luv  ■illn.-ir.y. 

The  last  \)ook  of  the  Essay,  which  treats  of  Knowledge  and  Pro- 
bability, is  concerned  more  directly  than  the  three  preceding  ones 
with  Locke's  professed  design.  It  has  been  Miggvsled  that  Locke 
may  hav*  begtui  with  this  book.  It  contains  few  references  to  the 
lorcgoiaK  parts  of  the  Essay,  and  it  might  have  appeared  separately 
without  Deing  much  Ices  intelligible  than  it  ia.  The  other  boalv<. 
concerned  chiefly  with  ideas  and  words,  are  more  abstract,  and  m.iy 
have  opened  gradually  on  hi*  mind  as  he  stuilii-d  more  r  !o*ely  the 
subject  treated  in  tli<  l'Mir;li  l..M>k.  lUr  I-i"  ?.iw  lh.it  the  uliimatp 
Questions  about  our  knowledge  ami  its  extent  pretufpose  questions 
•bout  ideas.  Without  idcaalinowledKc  ia  mtaetMt,  "mm"  is 
thua  a  leading  term  ia  the  £ijay.  It  ia  uaed  IB  •  wmy  paedUar  to 
himself — "  the  term  which.  I  think,  stands  beat  for  whatsoever  b  the 
object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks  "  or  "  whatever  it  is 
whi<  h  the  mitKl  can  tjc  employed  about."  But  idea*  thrms<~l\e<  are, 
he  rcminJ^  us,  "neither  true  nor  fair*.  Iving  tiutliint;  Inii  (virc 
apjHaraiK  1 1,"  phenomena  as  »^  might  call  them.  Truth  and  (alw 
hcKMl  L.<.  li>n^  only  to  assertions  or  denials  coaceming  ideas,  that  is,  to 
oux  interpretation*  of  our  idieaa  according  to  tlieir  mutual  relations. 

Thatiwaaaf  •Mridflaaaaa"  innate  "  la  theargumeat  contained  in 
lb*  ant  book.  TWa  maaae  that  the  human  mind,  before  any 
ideas  are  present  to  it.  is  a  tabula  rasa-  it  needs  the 
(quickening  of  ideas  to  become  intellectually  ali\e.  I'hi- 
inw.^nl  purpose  of  this  famous  argument  it  in  In-  ovi  r- 
looked.  It  ti  iK-en  criticized  as  if  it  was  a  spe.  ul.itiv._-  l  ...nt  ri.\.  r  ~v 
between  empiriciam  and  tateikctualiam.  For  this  l..ocke  himself  is 
'  '  to  UaaM.  IgJaMtaMf  taAMnaiM  AaanMKiirtkaJiad 
L4]id  Hartot  la  laSnad  to  aa  •  ~  ' 


die  was  pcrhape  too  little  read  in  the  litcntnre  of  philosophy  to 

 full  iustice  to  those  more  subtle  thinker*  who,  (rotn  I'tato  down- 

watd*.  have  lecogniaed  the  need  for  categories  of  the  underst.inding 
•nd  presuppositions  of  reason  in  the  constitution  of  kno»ledf;e. 
**  Innate,  "  Lord  Shaftesbury  says, "  is  a  word  Mr  Locke  poorly  pUys 
m."  For  the  real  question  u  not  about  the  Hitu  when  ideas  entered 
the  mind,  but  "  whether  the  constitution  of  man bemch  that,  being 
•dttit  and  nwni  op,  Iba  Mm*  of  order  and  admialMglso  of  a  Cod 
win  not  UainMy  aad  neoenarily  spring  up  in  Mbl*  TM*  Locke 
himaeU  aometimes  seems  to  allow.  "  That  there  are  certain  pro- 
position*," we  find  him  s.iying.  "  which,  th.su^jh  tin-  «iiil  (rom  the 
beginning,  or  when  a  man  ii  born,  doc»  not  know.  yet.  by  aisi^taneo 
(fom  the  outward  5er-<-3,  .ind  the  help  of  sijmepreviou-icultivaticm, 
it  oiay  afterward*  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of,  i*  no  more 
tkaawhat  1  baveaCMwdiiiarinlMt'' rMtitMinHder," 
la  leeoMd  editioe).  AadMRkdf  Oar  hamrinmiiha  AowbIb  the 
fourth  book,  ix  rational  indght,  inmc<fiate  or  «se demooitfable.  and 
thus  intellectually  necesairy  in  It*  constitution. 

What  L«  ke  re-iUv  objects  to  i^.  that  anv  of  our  mipposrd  know- 
li-dk''^  sh.juld  claim  immunltv  (nun  (rix-  i  riticism.  lie  .irpijes  in  the 
first  l)"ok  against  the  innaten<'<>s  c  f  iMir  knowledge  of  ( ,<><|  and  of 
morality;  yet  in  the  fourth  book  h.  fin<ia  that  the  exi-=-«ence  of  Ccxl 
ia  demonstrable,  being  supported  by  causal  necessity,  without  which 
tfeamcaa  be  no  knowledge;  aad  he  aba  oMintains  that  morality  i* 
m  dwauamable  a*  part  mathenatica  The  positions  are  not  in- 
coaaistent.  The  demonstrable  rational  orceeMty,  inalcad  of  beiag 
bmate.  or  con*ck>us  frtmi  oar  birth,  may  lie  latent  or  suhconsdou* 
in  the  individual  mind;  but  for  all  that,  when  we  graduaHy  become 
more  awake  intell-^cttially.  such  truths  are  seen  to  '  carry  their  own 
evidence  along  with  them."  Even  in  the  first  book  he  appeals  to  the 
comnson  reason,  which  he  call*  "  common  aense."  "  He  would  be 
tboaghi  void  ofoMHBoa  seoaewho  naked.  o««  the  one  side,  or,  on  the 
^glMf t  vaM  %o  t/^ff  •  laaasa*  ady '  it  ia  bBBoariMe  for  iIm  sbsd*  tMna 
ca  ta  aad  aat  w  wtf  It  cwriw  Hi  ava  Hbt  aad  cHdtaca  allb  K 


aad  need*  ao  otiiar  proof,  be  that  understands  the  term  aaican  la 
it  fur  its  own  sake,  or  else  nothing  else  will  ever  be  able  to  prevafl 

with  hiin  to  do  it  "  (bk.  i.  chap.  3,  J  4). 

The  truth  i>  that  nnther  Locke,  on  the  one  band,  nor  the  intel- 
le<  tujli^ls  of  ttw  17th  I  etiturv  ,  on  the  otlicr.  expressed  their  meaning 
with  enough  of  prccisioo;  if  they  bad,  Locke's  arKumcnt  would 
fpaabaMy  baaa laan  a  fam  leMoiica  to  the  charge  of  MaaaaMli^ 
ciam.  LotIr beltvedthatia attacking ''loaatcprinciplaB*' haw 
pk-.iding  for  universal  rcasonablene&<.  instead  of  blind  reliaoea  cm 
aulhvntv.  and  wa*  thus,  as  he  says,  nrn  "  pdUngap  the  (oundatloaB 
of  knowledge."  but  "  laying  th<>-<-  foundation*  surer."  When  men 
heard  that  there  were  propositions  that  could  not  he  doubted,  it  wj» 
a  &hort  and  easy  way  to  a-isume  thit  what  are  only  arbitrary  pre- 
judices are  "innate  '  certiintiis,  ami  th.-rclof-  must  be  accepted 
unconditionally.  This  "  eased  the  lazy  Irom  the  pciins  of  search, 
stopped  the  iaouiry  of  the  doubtful,  concerning  ell  that  «aa  oooa 
styled  innate.  It  wa*  no  (mall  advantage  to  tnoee  who  aHeetad  la 


be  maaters  and  teacher*  to  make  this  the  principle  of  princip 
that  principles  must  not  be  questioned."  Tlte  assumption  that  they 
were  "  innate  "  was  enough  "  to  take  men  Off  tfve  use  ol  their  own 
ir.i-j.n  .ind  ]:ir!k;tm  ri.  .ind  to  put  tlii-m  Upon  believing  and  taking 
u|)on  trust  without  further  examination.  .  . .  Nor  i*  it  a  small  pi>wer 
it  give*  one  man  over  aaotber  to  have  the  aattority  to  make  a  ataa 
awolbw  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  Any  ttnTe-iiia  poipaae  who 
tcacheth  them  "  (bk.  L  diap.  4,  |  34). 

The  second  book  propo*ea  a  hvpothesis  Regarding  the  gencila 
of  our  ideas  and  closes  after  an  cLWrate  cndtavour  to  verily  it. 
The  hy|>othf -ii  is,  that  all  hi:;nan  id<  a-«. <-ven  the  iim-t  i .  m- 
plex  and  abstract  and  sublime,  utiimatdv  defend  upon 
'  ev()crii  nce."  Otherwise,  whaf  we  t.ike  to  In-  ideas  are 
only  empty  words.  Here  the  important  point  is  what  human 
"onHiaaoe"  HHndvea.  Loci»  aqra  that  oar  "  idea*  "  aM  ooom, 
dtnw  fioHi  the  Ave  auuea  or  fran  laBetllwe  conaciouancaa;  aad  ba 
pcoposos  to  diow  that  even  tho«e  concerned  with  the  Infinite  depend 
.n  i.Mt  on  one  or  other  of  these  two  !.^Hirrrs:  our  "  complex  idea*  are 
-II  made  up  of  "  simple  ideas,"  either  from  without  or  from  within. 
The  "  verihrjtion  "  of  tlii»  li>  pothesis,  nfferwl  in  the  itiirleenth  and 
folbwing  chapters  of  the  second  book,  goes  to  show  in  detail  that 
even  thoae  idcaa  whieb  an  "nwet  abatnue,"  bow  mnotc  soever  thcjr 
may  aeem  from  original  data  ol  oatwant  sefiae.  or  of  inner  cooKioaa' 
ncas,  " are  only  Mtch  aa  the  ttadcfttandfaia  iranw*  to  itaclf  lwia» 
pcating  and  ioming  together  dntple  ideaa  that  it  had  at  first,  odttr 
from  perceiving  object*  of  icnse,  or  from  reflection  upon  it*  OWB 
operations." 

To  prove  thi*.  our  thoughts  of  space,  time,  infinity.  tK>wcf,  sub- 
•lance,  (»  rson.i!  i.l.  niiiy,  causality,  and  others  which  seem  most 
remote  (rom  the  supposed  original  "  arc  eicamiitcd  in  a  "  plain 
historic^  laathed."  and  dwwa  to  depend  either  00  (a>  fenfffSm  ot 
thing*  eatcraal,  tbrougb  the  five  senses,  oe  00  fcnectlaa  flpoa 
operations  of  the  mind  within.  Reflection,  "  thotign  It  be  not  sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,"  is  yet,  he  says,  "  very 
like  it.  an<l  might  properly  etKmjth  be  called  internal  sense."  But 
till-  •o.'K'  v'i.in  tViat  "  K-nsc  "  might  designate  bcHH  the  rj.ting*  of 
experience  is  misleading,  when  we  nnd  in  the  sequel  how  much  L<x  ke 
tacitly  credits  "  reflection  "  with.  The  ambiguity  of  Ida  language 
makes  oppcnite  intcrprctathms  of  diii  tarlif'  part  of  the  Eiiay 
possible :  t  he  liest  we  tan  do  li  to  wpaia  one  inrt  with  another, 
and  in  d oul  iful  cases  to  give  htetfbtmilt  of  tne  doubt.  ^ 

Alth'.nvh  tin-  MTonil  t>ook  is  a  sort  of  inventory-  of  our  Idas,  as 
distinL:ui,hi-il  fr<.m  the  certainty  and  l.-niinrLiries  of  our  knowledge, 
t^ocke  even  here  makes  the  as»umi>tioM  that  the  "  simple  ideas  "  of 
the  five  senses  are  practically  (qualities  of  things  which  exist  withoot 
us,  and  that  tlie  mental "  operations  "  dlsco\cr«l  by  "  reflection  "  are 
those  of  a  person  continuously  exialiag;  Ha  tho*  relieve*  hhnaetf 
of  the  difficulty  of  having  at  the  outlet  W atpMa  Itw  the  immetfiate 
data  of  outwani  senv  .ind  reflection  arc  accepted  .ts  "qualities" 
of  thinRs  and  person*.    He  fakes  this  as  a  fact. 

Such,  acrorrling  to  I.oi  ke.  arc  the  only  fimplo  idci?!  which  ran 
ai>|.i  .ir  I  ven  in  the  sutilime-t  human  spttulationi.  But  the  mind, 
in  liecoming  gradually  stored  with  its  "  simj>lc  ideas  "  is  able  to 
elaborate  tbaaia  iiMidwilaw  jiadaa  aad  tatotjeaataUhoagh  it  i*  not 
in  the  power tt (ha moit MRed «it orndafna aadEfMaadlng  to 
invent  or  frame  any  new  simple  idea ,  not  takea  m  la  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  way*.  All  that  man  can  inragine  aboat  the  nidvene  or 
alxMit  Cod  is  ne<-p«arily  confined  to  them._  For  proof  of  this  l-oekc 
would  have  any  one  try  to  f.incy  n  taste  which  had  never  afTectcd  his 
[cil  ite.  or  to  fr.ime  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never  felt,  or  an  opera- 
tion of  mind,  dii  tne  or  human,  foreign  to  all  human  comdooancaa. 

The  contrast  and  correlation  of  these  tsro  data  tjf  experience  b 
*ttgge«t(d  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  qoalitJe*  of  matter  "  ia  whkrh  we 
aie  introduced  to  a  notewofthy  van  of  speculation  . 
(bk.  fl.  chap.  «).  ThU  chapter,  00  "  thing*  and  their  f^V, 
qnalities."  looks  like  an  interpolation  in  an  analysis  of  •"■••w^- 
mere  "  i<lea»."  1-ocke  here  treats  simple  ideas  of  the  15%-e  senses 
as  qualities  of  outward  things  And  the  sense  data  are,  he 
finds,  partly  (o)  revelations  of  external  things  themselves  in  their 
mathematical  relations,  and  partly  (fr)  teflsstkMis,  boundke*  ia 
vaiietr,  whkh  are  aomehow  awakened  la  u«  throuch  contact  and 
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o(  HMtier,"  aad  tbc  other*  "  ■eeond«ry  or  derived  ^litie*."  Th* 
■aiflMry.  which  era  quantttiea  rather  than  qualitiet,  are  inseparable 
iram  nutter,  and  virtually  identical  with  the  idea*  «rc  h^ivr  ol  tht-m. 
On  the  other  h4nd,  thcrr  i<  iiolhme  fjcrceivcd  m  the  mathdTiJtu.il 
rrlaliont  o(  bodies  which  in  lln-  U.ivl  n  v  tridli  n  iht  si  m  i  rui  ity 
qiialilid.  I(  tht-rr  were  III!  •^■inu  fit  l)oinss  incxistcnrc,  ihcMxonrijry 
qujiitirs  would  cease  to  '  i  ii^i  pt  («  fha|>«  n\  unkciowii  iiiixlci 

oi  (lie  primary,  or,  it  not.  as  aomething  »(iU  more  obecure."  On  the 
•llMr  Mad.  *'  toliditjr.  wwMiiMi.  ttgim  and  ootiM  tMdd,"  ht 
■Mowt, "  be  radly  hi  the  fMrid  M  tkey  aft,  wlMlhir  OM*  «W»Mqr 
•enaibk  beinc  to  peroctve  then  or  not." 

Thu*  (ar  the  outcome  ol  what  Locke  tcechca  about  matter  is,  thai 
k  M  SosethiilK  capable  of  bein^  eipresced  in  term*  til  cnathrmatii-al 
quantity,  and  abo  in  term*  of  our  own  acnutionx.  A 
further  step  waa  to  Migceu  the  ultimate  dependence  of  the 
•Hsndary  qeaUtie*  of  bodiaa  upoa  "  the  bvlk.  ieiiwa.  nieber. 
itaiatiaaead  wMMMof  theaoUd  paftaof  which  thebodieaooaabt." 
thaM  MtheiMliael  er  primaiy  qualitieB  **c)catmt  as  we  think  of 
tlwoi  whednr  er  net  Ch^  are  perceived."  This  Locke  propowt  in  a 
iMitatiof  way.    For  we,  "  not  knowing  what  p-irtimlar  M/r.  fijurf 
■■iteatureaf  pans  ihcy  areon  which  dipcnd, an<l  froiii  whjrh  n/vjli, 
thoae  qualitit^  whit  h  m.tke  our  complex  ulea,  (or  i-umple,  of  gold,  it 
lni!xj-,^itjlc  we  should  know  what  other  qualities  result  from,  or 
axe  incompatible  with,  the  same  coostitution  of  the  insensible  parts 
«l  faU;  Md  M»  coaMiienily  roust  almy*  coexist  with  that  cmh- 
pin  Uhi      hMeM  k.  or  else  are  ificonsiatent  with  it." 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  second  IkkiIc  r'mrrrn 
what  may  be  called  "  crucial  instances  "  in  vcrificitmn  of  itv  lund.i- 
nwnlal  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  hunuin  km.wli  dKi-  iifK)n  the 
simple  iacas  presented  in  our  dual  cxfxnirnL-  Hik.  li.  ch 
They  carry  us  towards  the  ultimate  mysteries  which  attract  mcdi- 
IMM  aiMk  The  hypothesis,  that  «nm  our  Met  pwlemid  aad 
mMm  ■ecMbtigiie  ere  alt  limited  to  dete  of  tke  ai«M  aad  of 
veflectioa,  lacTunany  tested  by  the  "  aMdc*  "end "  aobiluDM  "and 
"relatioa*"  under  which.  In  yarioua  dccieea  of  compliadtyt  «• 
mmrViow  &nd  ourselves  obliged  to  conceive  those  simple  phenomena. 
Slit  h  arc  modes  of  quantity  in  space,  and  time  and  numlier,  under 
which  Locke  reports  tiiat  we  find  ouraeivea  rocntally  impelled  towards 
immensity,  eternity  and  the  iaauoMnble — ia  a  woed.  Wwsid* 
lo&aity  waich  turn  to  tiaascead  qaeotihr:  then  there  ia  the 
iht  of  Sabeiaaca,  to  whick  «e  tad  ourseivea  mysteri- 
,  «4m  the  auaiite  pheoomeoa  of  the  araaes  come  to  be 
rtgardea  as  r^iialittes  of  "  somethinR  ":  aicain  there  is  the  obscure 
idi.i  uf  ihr  ulr-.tity  of  persons,  n. Jt w itlivLindirij;  ilicir  constant 
changes  ui  slate:  and  there  is,  above  aU,  the  inevitable  tendency  wc 
somehow  have  to  refund  a  change  into  what  wc  call  its  "  Cause," 
with  the  associated  idea  of  active  power.  Locke  begins  with  our 
kUaa  of  Sfkace,  Succession  or  Time,  and  Number, 
he  aays,  appear*  when  we  use  our  senses  of  sight  an^ 
succession  nc  finds  "  sueEested  "  by  all  the  chancing 
phtnonx-na  n(  sense,  anoby  "  what  pastes  in  our  minds  " ; 
number  u  "  suggested  by  every  object  of  our  senses,  and 
every  thoii>;lit  of  our  ni!rnl».  by  every i  hiiiR  tfwit  either  duih 
exist  or  can  be  imagioed."  The  modifications  of  which 
these  are  suicq>tibte  ne  reports  to  be  "  inexhaiMtible  and 
truly  infinite,  cxtensioa  alone  affording  a  bosindlcsa  field 
to  the  maihentkaticiam.  But  the  mj^erjt  latent  in  our  ideas  of 
sp.ire  and  time  is,  that  "  somethiiuc  in  the  mind  "  irrcsistibiy  hinders 
us  from  allowing  the  possibility  ofany  limit  to  either.  We  find  our- 
■elvt".,  i»hi'ii  uc  try.  iDrnjKlUd  U>  K>^  our  jh.-i!i\'r  i :lta^  iif  Unite 
>  in  the  Dceativc  idea  of  Immensily  or  Boundlcssnes*,  and  our 
iliate Itam is tke negative  thoueht  of  Endleasaeaa. 

 r  atci^ud  we  CMHMtiinacine,  an  object  whoeeexteat 

i»  boundhw.  Yet  «t  find  whea  we  reflect  that  something  forces  us 
10  taiak  that  ipaoe  aad  time  asust  ^  unlimited.  Thus  Locke  teems 
by  implicatioa  to  acknowledge  something  added  by  the  mind  to  the 
original  "simple  idc.is  "  of  extension  and  suix<-ssion;  though  he 
hnds  that  what  is  added  is  not  positively  conceivable.  When  we 
reflect  on  imoicnaity  and  etccaity«  «e  find  them  atf/oSont  ol  all 
that  ia  imagiriable;  and  that  eAcucr  we  try  infbdte  addition  or 
infinite  siibdivisioii.  He  aooapta  tUa  fact;  he  does  not  inquire  why 
mind  finds  itself  oUtgcd  to  add  witboot  Umit  and  to  divide  without 
limit.  He  simply  rep^)rf  s  that  immensitv  and  eternity  are  inevitable 
Itegativc  ideas,  and  jl-<J  Ihjt  ivir>'  imlnMnir  to  rc^li/r  lhi  r:i  in 
pmitivc  images  must  be  an  attempt  tu  represent  as  quantity  what  is 
bey  uiid  nuantity.  After  all  our  additions  we  Mi  00  te  UMI  the 
iaboite  idea  as  we  were  at  the  beginning. 

Leche  is  too  faithful  to  facta  to  ovcrkiok  the  ultimate  myitcrice 
I0  bomu  experience.  This  la  further  illustrated  in  his  acknowlcdg- 

^  .   mcnt  of  the  inconceivable  that  is  at  the  root  of  our  idea  of 

■■if'iiir  ^"^''t^"^-  He  tries  to  pbenomen»li<e  it,  and  thus  resolve 
**r^y'  it  into  simple  ideas;  But  he  finds  that  it  cannot  l>e 
Bsna^,  phenomenalizcd,  and  yet  that  we  cannot  dispense  with 
it.  An  unsubctantiatcd  succession  of  phenomena,  without  a  centre  of 
naity  to  which  they  are  referable  aa  qualities,  is  unintelligible:  we 
cannot  have  a  language  of  adjeethrea  without  nouns.  Locke  had 
abme  apprehension  01  this  trannadcnt  intellectual  obligation. 
Moofdiag  to  his  report,"  the  mind  "  alwaya  obliges  us  to  suppose 
flnmethlm  bqnMd.poiitl«c  afctnonaa  to  wUcb  the  ' 
twattiftMtadli  te  hTimpinmimt  ly  lUa 


negative  "  idea.   So  for  dim  the  word  subatanoe  meaaa  "only  aa 

uncertain  suppodrion  of  we  know  not  what."  If  one  were  to  ask  him 
what  the  substance  is  in  which  this  colour  and  that  taste  w  smell 
inhere.  "  he  would  find  himself  in  a  difficuliy  like  that  of  the  Indan, 
»Hi,  .iltif  ?kivKn;  th.it  lh<'  wurld  resletl  'ni  .111  clrph.int,  and  the 
fit  |>h.ini  m  a  brnad  backed  tortoiM-.  muld  rrrty  «.iip[K)5e  the  tortoise 
to  n^t  Dti  Something.  I  know  not  wtia:  "  I  in' .iiK  inpt  tocooceive 
it  is  like  the  attempt  positively  to  conceive  immensity  or  eternity: 
«*  ai«  Iwwiwtd  hi  aa  oadlcss.  ultimately  incompicheMible.  regress. 
We  lUI  wflea  «e  tiy  cither  positively  to  pbenomenaliw  subsunce 
or  to  dispense  with  the  superphenomcnai  abstractbn.  Our  only 
positive  ioea  is  of  an  aggregate  of  phenomena.  And  it  is  only  thus, 
he  says,  thai  we  can  .ipproach  a  positisT  conception  of  Cod.  namely 
by  "  enlarging  indefinitely  some  ol  the  simple  ideas  we  n-ceived  (rum 
reflection.'  Why  man  mu^t  remain  in  this  mental  predicament, 
Locke  did  not  inqotre.  He  only  ntpoited  the  feet.  He  liherae 
struggled  bravely  to  be  fahhfol  to  fact  hi  Wa  report  «C  the  attle  I 
which  we  find  ourtetvca  whea  «e  trjr  f 
identity.  The  paradoat*  fat  wUca  I 
thii  (blc  ii.  ch.  »7). 

L. «  Ui  -  thoughts  about  Causalii  >  .m  l  .\rtu  c  Power  are  especially 
nuii'uodhy,  for  he  rests  our  knowk'l^e  ul  God  and  of  the  external 
univcr^' on  those  ultimate  ideas.  The  intellectual  demand  ^^^^^ 
for"  the  cause  "of  an  event  i*  what  we  find  weoannot  help 
having  t  yet  it  it  •  deiaaad  for  what  ia  tin  oad  lha  adad  caaaot  Mhr 
grasp.  Lotkeliconieat  to  tiaee  the  Mca  of  "caeae  and  effect.* 
at  far  as  mere  natural  science  goes,  to  our  "constant  observation** 
lh.it  "  f]u:ilitics  and  finite  substances  X)rg.in  to  exist,  and  recrisc  their 
e»i»trn>i-  (rr.m  oth.'r  t>eing*  which  prfxluce  them."  Wc  find  that 
this  conni  vi m  is  wh.it  Kivcs  intelligibility  to  ceaseless  and  whjt 
seemed  chaotic  changes,  converting  them  into  the  divinely  coo- 
catenaHdaMM  Which  WO  «aU  the  aaiwane.''  Ucheanonhaedhr 


chan|te._  Anything,  as  I 


ctjmstant  ODscrvation  **  tHia  aii|lrt 
a  priori  have  been  the  natural  cause  of  anythingt  aad  ao  Kmte 
number  of  "  observed  "  sequences,  p€r  ft,  can  guarantee  unlvenattty 
and  necessity.  The  idea  of  power,  or  acfmr  causation,  on  the  other 
hand.  "  is  got,"  be  acknowkdgei,  not  through  the  sense*,  but 
"  thtottgfa  our  coaadaawieia  of  our  own  voiontary  agency,  and  thteo* 
fore  through  cefbctba"  (bk.  iL  ch.  ai).  In  liodiea  we  observe 
no  active  agency,  onlv  a  sustained  natural  M^ir  la  the  surcrtiion 
of  paaiive  sensuous  phenomena.  The  tnwaoafatof  change  in  the 
material  world  must  bo  analogous  to  what  we  arecoiMciousof  when 
we  exrrt  m  liiion.  I-ocke  here  unconsciously  approaches  the  spiritual 
view  of  ai  live  power  in  the  physical  universe  afterwards  taaen  by 
Berkeley,  forming  the  constructive  prirKiple  of  hisphilosophy. 

L,ockc's  book  about  Ideas  leads  naturally  to  his  Tnird  Book  which 
is  coocerned  with  Worda.  or  tlK  eeaHbie  signs  of  ideas.   Here  he 
analyses  "  abstract  idcaa,"  and  inalnietlvew  ittustratea 
the  mnfuiion  apt  to  be  produced  in  ihem  hy  the  inevitable  'j^ 
iin;>i  r(tviion  of  words.    He  unlofds  the  relations  tietwi-cn 
M  flmil  Mi;rts  ,ind  the  several  sorts  ol  iiieas;  word*  t«  iiik  the  means 
for  en.ilihng  us  to  treat  ideas  31  typirjl,  alistract  and  t>nir  il 
"  isotae  paru  of  this  third  book."  concerning  Words,  Locke  tells  his 
f  rind  Molynaus. "  though  the  thomtea  wen  eaay  aad  dear  enough, 
yet  coat  me  more  pains  to  iijipraM  than  all  the  rast  of  my  Estaf. 


,nd  therefore  I  should  not  much  wonder,  if  tliere  be  in  some  plaoea 
of  it  obocuritv  and  doubtfulness." 

The  Fourth  Book,  alxiut  Knowle<l(;e  proper  and  Prabahlllt^* 
closes  the  Emiy.  Knowlnlge,  he  sny>.  i.  |><  rrt  ption  of  ;  *--* 
as;  It  is  expressed  in  our  athrrnations  and 
aiii  iwi  InMiMia  ia  rliacafaaienl  of  the 
«r  Idae  tawlittlenaL  In  the  fdscfaing  pert 
of  the  Ett*y  he  had  dealt  with  "  idr.is  "  and  "  nnpla 
apprc^nskm,"  here  he  is  concerned  with  intnitivc  ja 
and  demoTHtrative  "  reasoning,"  alvi  with  judgments  and  reasoning* 
about  matters  of  fact.  At  the  end  of  this  patient  search  among  our 
ideas,  he  supposes  the  reader  apt  to  complain  that  be  has  been  "  all 
this  while  only  building  a  castle  in  the  air,"  and  to  ask  what  the 
purpose  of  all  this  stir  is,  if  we  are  not  thereby  carried  beyond  mere 
ideas.  "  If  it  be  true  that  knowledge  lies  vnfy  ia  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  the  visions  of  an  enthnauut  aad  the  reasomoga 
of  a  sol>cr  man  will  tie  equally  ceri.iin.  It  is  no  matter  how  thing* 
themselves  are  "  (bk.  iv  4),     Thi-.  the  keynote  to  the  fourth 

book.  It  docs  not,  howL-M-r,  r.iir>,  hiin  into  a  critical  anaKsis  of  the 
rational  constitution  of  know l.-<lci-.  like  Kant.  Hume  h.id  not  yet 
shown  the  sceptical  objections  against  conclusions  which  Locke 
Cfitiewa.  The  aubtic  agaoetic.  who 
could  net  be  supported  In  the  end  by « 
evidence,  waa  leas  in  his  view  than  persons  Mindly  resting  oa 
authority  or  prejudice.  Total  sO(|Micism  he  would  probably  nave 
reK.ird<if  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  attentiofl  of  a  wise  man 
'  Whi  rc  u<  [H  nriM-  till-  .ijircement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our 
idea*  there  i»  ccruin  knowledge;  and  whoever  we  ere  stire  these 

kfeasagrre  with  thamlltirflf  tNhp»ife«ilacM«iaMrflM«aMpi " 

(bk.  iv.  ch.  4). 

Locke's  report  about  human  kwowhdgi  and  its  narrow  esteat 
forms  the  first  thirteen  chapten  of  the  fovtll  hook.  The  rer 
of  tkfkt^  ^^  coB$anad  far  the  laeMpMa^ 
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A<  retard*  kindi  of  knowledge,  be  finds  that  "  atl 

;e  ac  arc  c.ijxil  k-  (i(  '  iniiit  he  assertion  or  drnlat  ol  vjini' 
one  <>(  three-  --ir's  nf  relation  amo'-^  .urnliM';  th'Tn^.  l\ 
or  t\yc  of  ril.ilinns  bctwcrn  nur  .      i  .   iml  n  ih.it 
indepeiKicatly  ol  ut  and  our  ideas.  Accurdingly. 
'■•^.CMmMd  «itber  witb   (•)  niitiDM  o( 


idea  lily 


waajrtlut 


I UBOOK  ideas,  u 
'Mue  U  not  ytllow  or  ft]  with  mathematical  rtlation*.  a*  that 
*tw<o  trUnrlet  apon  equal  Mm  between  two  parallet*  must  be 
t^aal  " ;  or  {<)  in  a«aertioiu  that  one  quality  doe*  or  doe*  not  coexiat 
with  another  in  the  ume  subsLincc,  as  that  "  iron  is  siiiccplible  of 
nupnetkal  imprnsioas,  or  that  kc  is  not  hot  " :  or  {4)  with  oiit» 
logical  reality,  independeat  of  our  perrrptions,  aa  that  "God 
rants  "  or  "  I  exist  or  **  the  nnivcne  eusts. "  Tht  fint  MR  b 
analytical:  mathematical  aad  ethical  knowMft  MNMHi  tlw 
Mcond;  physical  Kience  fomn  the  third:  ml  af  mil. 

Cod  and  the  world  coastitutc«  the  fourth. 

Locke  found  important  difTt-rcncc^  in  the  nay  in  which  IbMmIkIsc 
of  any  lort  i»  rparhcd.  In  some  in>>iancrs  thr  knuvci  rr!.-r!on  is  srlf 
^1^^  evident.  a«  when  wc  jiidjjc  inluitivuly  that  a  cirri.- cann  it 
^SS?  ^  *  tmagie.  or  that  three  must  be  more  than  two.  In 
othar  caw  the  known  reLuioo  is  paroatvad  Cob*  iataUactM- 
ally  ncccaaary  through  the  medium  of  premiaKa,  aa  in  t 
mathematical  denimitntion.  All  that  h  strictly  know- 
Mge  is  reached  in  these  two  waya.  But  thcte  ia  a  third  sort,  namely 
■Cflae-perception.  which  hardly  desarvea  the  naaM.  For  "  our  per- 
ception* of  the  particular  cusirnce  of  finite  bciofs  without  us  '  gp 
beyond  mrrc  proUatnlity,  yet  they  arc  not  pwdy  rational.  There  u 
noching  sctl-contradict(]<ry  in  the  suppoaitioa  that  our  pemptiont  of 
tMnn  external  arc  Uluaiana,  althouf  h  «v  art  eomahow  unable  to 
dwStthcm  We  fmi  —Mliw  liwvitaMr  "  — bIiim  ol  •  diffatant 
■ort  of  perception."  abin  wt  actually  laa  tht  am  by  day  and  whan 
we  only  im-iKinc  thr  sun  at  night. 

Loclw  nt  «t  inrjii;rf<l  to  what  t  rtrnt  kno»Icd(;e — tht  wajr  either 
of  intuitive  rt  rtaiiitv.  demon  strati  ve  crr'ai'stv.  oraense  pcrrrption  — 
is  poii'ifili'.  >n  regard  to  each  of  the  four  Calrr.njv  nvntionciJ  1  ri-.  of 
kiH>wal>le  reUtton.  Ihcre  is  ooljr  one  of  the  four  in  which  our 
kpowledge  it  coexteaav*  with  our  idcaa.  It  ia  diat  oi  "  identity  and 
Svieruty  " .  we  cannot  be  conscious  at  ul  wMmmii  dtatingvuMng, 
and  every  affirmation  necessarily  implies  nefation.  The  second  aort 
of  knowable  relation  is  sometimes  intuitively  and  «>metimea  demon- 
strably discrrniblc.  Morality,  Locke  thinks,  as  well  as  tnalhemalical 
quantity,  i>  tapalile  of  being  dcmonttratcd.  "  Where  there  i*  no 
property  there  is  no  injustice."  is  an  ciumplc  of  a  proposition  "as 
certain  as  any  demrn^t ration  in  Euclid."  Only  we  are  more  apt  to 
bo  biasKd.  and  thus  to  leave  loison  in  abeyance,  in  dealiaf  with 
MMiafS  of  morality  than  in  dealing  with  praUmaia  fMhfMlisfc 
^Twwog  from  abstract  malbematicat  and  moral  ndatMOa  to 
concrete  relation*  of  i  x-xi'-tenrf  and  succession  .imoriK  phr-ncimen.i — 
the  third  sort  of  kn^iwablc  rehiuin — Lo^kc  finfl-  ihf  li.:ht  ol  ji-jrc 
reason  disappear;  althmtKh  the^.-  relation*  form  "  tiir  ^;rf.ite!>t  and 
most  important  pan  of  what  wc  dc^irc  to  know  "  t  il  thcso,  including 
OS  they  00  all  inductive  science,  Kc  reports  that  dcnioastrabie  know- 
fedga^is  vcr>'  short,  if  indeed  we  have  any  at  ail'*;apdarc  not 
tlirowa  wholly  on  presumptions  of  probability,  ordselm  in  ignor- 
snoB.  Man  cannot  attain  perfect  and  inialuble  science  of  bodies 
For  natwrnl  scfance  tiepends,  lie,tMnl»  on  fauwledgc  of  the  relations 
between  their  secondary  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  and  thr  mathe- 
ni.»tical  qualilies  of  their  a'.onis  <in  the  other,  or  rise  "  on  som<  iliini; 
yet  more  remote  from  our  c<.>mpri:hen*ion."  Now.  as  pertxptinn  of 
these  atoms  and  their  relations  is  bcvonj  us.  we  mu'it  be  satisfied 
with  inductive  presumptions,  (or  which  "  experimental  verification  " 
•frocxls.  afur  all,  ■■Iw  «MhMia«  that  wUk  tfgmkmet  mw  neve 
to  be  inadequate.  Bin  tUt  mam  venture  bodte  aoocpts  aa  "^wlB- 
ricnt  for  our  norposes." 

Our  knowledge  under  Locke's  fourth  category  of  relations  real 
-includes  (0)  infuiti*fe  perceptions  of  our  own  existence; 

ib)  demonstrable  certainty  of  the  existence  of  Cod:  and 
()  actual  perception  of  the  existence  of  surrounding  things, 
as  long  at.  bat  only  as  long  as  the  things  are  present  to 
"If  I  doabt  all  other  things,  that  ««Ty doubt  makes  me 
e  my  own  existence,  and  will  not  sufTer  me  to  doubt  of  that  " 
|iv.  ^  ii-  Faith  in  the  existence  of  Cod  is  virtually  with  Locke 
an'  expression  o(  faith  in  the  principle  of  active  causality  in  its 
uitimnte  universality,  liarh  ^»crsnn  knows  that  he  now  exists,  and 
tm  convinced  that  he  had  a  tx'ginnins' :  *ilh  not  less  intuitive  certainty 
he  knows  that  "  nolhint  can  no  more  pnul  c  any  r'-al  Ix  lr.^-  ihan  it 
can  be  equal  to  two  rignt  angles."  _Hit  final  conclusioii  is  that  there 

*       "      "  '  in 
It 
has 

ly  In  haiff :  so  diat  at  the  cause  of  my  mind,  it  most  be  Mind. 
i<  thus  causal  nectntly  for  Eternal  .Mind,  or  what  we  call 
Thi-,  i^  cavtloady  qualified  thu'^  in  j  letter  to  Anthony 
Collin^.  i^Ti'V-n  by  Locke  a  few  months  l)cforc  he  dii^l:  "  Though  I 
Cjll  the  iJiiuking  faculty  in  me  '  mind,'  vet  I  cannot  Nn.iuv  r.i  ihat 
name,  coual  it  in  anything  to  that  infinite  and  locomprchcnsibir 
B«nCi  which,  for  want  of  right  and  dieliMBt  aa«Mlie«k  is  called 


must  ba  eternal^"  a  most  powerful  "tiS^Jff«!!^S*S!*^" 
whkli*  (he  otfni  of  all,  most  be  otmtained  all  (ha  pcfnctiaat  tha 
mn  cMr  alkir  cmt."  and  out  of  which  can  come  only  what  It  h« 


rmiton  »tc 


reptk>n  foreign  to  Locke,  whose  h^bitunl  conception  was  of  an 
cxua  Duindane  deity,  the  dominant  conception  in  the  Iflth  century. 

rurnitiR  from  our  IcnowledRe  of  spirit  to  our  knowledge  of  Matter, 
nearU  all  llul  one  can  altirm  or  'J<-nv  about  "  things  external  is, 
according  to  Locke,  not  knowledge  but  venture  or  pre- 
sumpliMtnM.   We  havn.  ililrljy  ipaiM^  ■»  '*k£m. 
ledge " of  rsal  beii^  beyond  or «m ■¥) linanliMti ■  III ■  " 
enoe.  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  ndstenoe  of  obfccto  nrtdT 
of  sense  aa  long  as  they  are  acttially  present  to  sense. 
"  When  I  see  an  external  ob^t  at  a  distance,  a  man  for  instance, 
I  cannot  but  N-  uti<.(>rd  of  his  existence  while  I  am  lo.ikins  at  him. 
(Locke  might  have  added  that  irhen  one  only  '  •ee^  a  man  '  it  is 
ateraly  his  siWWr  qualities  that  are  perceived;  hi*  other  >iualitics 
are  aa  little 'actnal  present  sensational  as  if  ho  irere  out  of  thera 
of  sense.)  B«t  when  the  man  leaveaaaalm^  laaHMhn 
that  he  stai  adsta."  "  There  is  no  iimfi|  isftlan  tiitOiW  Us 
exintrnre  a  minute  since  (when  he  was  present  to  any  sense  of  sight) 
and  his  r»ibtrn<  e  now  (when  he  is  ab-.ent  from  sU  my  senses);  oy  a 
th  iii«,iTvl  w;i\ t  he  rruiy  have  ceaMn!  to  be.    I  have  not  that  certainty 
•  A  hi,  i  i  riti:.jcd  existence  which  we  r;ill  knuwieilge:  though  (he 
great  likelihood  of  it  puts  it  past  doubt.  But  this  is  but  probability 
aad  mImwWm.  (chap.  Il«  1 9).  Aeooiduttly,  purely  ratiooal 
ackM  ofalenil  Katun  it.  nccnidfat  to  Lockr.  impossible.  All 
our  "  inter ptetatiowe  of  nature  "  aie  inade«|uate:  only  reasonabia 
probabilities,  not  fiiud  mtioaal  certaintisa.   This  boundless  region 
affords  at  the  best  probabilities,  ultimately  grounded  on  moral  faith, 
all  beyond  lies  wilnin  the  veil.    Such  is  Locke's  "  plain,  matter-of- 
(act  "  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Real  that  is  open  to  maik 

We  learn  little  from  Locke  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  probabiMH 
on  srhich  man  thus  depends  when  he  deals  srith  the  past, 
tlH  diatantnrtfkifiMure.  The  concluding  chapters  eif  the 
fonrth  book  contMO  wise  advice  to  those  whose  lives  arc 
passeti  in  an  rvcr-r ha^l^,■in|J  environment,  for  avoiding 
the  fn-tiucnt  ri  W  of  c  rr  ir  in  their  conclusions,  with  or 
withoui  thr  hi  Ip  of  .vv^m.  the  office  of  which,  as  a  means  of 
discovery,  is  here  critically  considered. 

Investigation  of  the  foundation  of  inductive  inference  was  re- 
aanMdby  Hume  where  Locke  kft  it.  WkjlAalfll  hurobk  r  \ ..  »  of 
human  reason  than  Locke's,  Hume  proposeaia*'awbicct  ^ 

worthy  of  ctiritwity."  to  Inquire  into  '  the  natim^thnt  tfT* 
evidence  which  assures  us  of  any  real  existence  and  antler 

of  fact,  btyoitd  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  and  the 
retords  of  our  memorv;  a  fMrt  of  phikjsophy  that  has  been  Ir  ike 
cultivated  either  by  the  ancients  or  the  modcrtis."  Hume  argues 
that  custom  is  a  sufTicient  practical  explanation  of  this  gradual  en- 
largement of  our  obiective  esienence,  and  that  no  deqter  explanation 
itnnn  to  man.  All  beyond  each  present  tnaaitoiy  "  impression  " 
ana  the  stores  of  memory  is  therefore  reached  blindly,  through 
ru'-f  ^m  or  habit u.il  a<,v>.  lalion.  .\s50ciatlve  tendency,  individual  Of 
im')!  r;ted.  has  -Inri-  l«  >  n  thf  fasounte  ronstriKtivc  factor  of  human 
(■xi>erirnte  in  Kmpiri/.tl  rhilo-Mifihy.  This  factor  is  not  prominent 
in  Locke's  E^tay  A  short  chapter  on  "  as>oiiation  of  ideas  "  was 
added  10  the  *c(»nd  book  in  the  fourth  edition.  And  the  tendency  to 
associate  is  there  pnienledL  notaa  IT" 
knowletlge,  bat  at  a  dikf  eaon  of  I 

Kant's  ctMcwanalyaltof  part  rtaaon  is   

theattemptaof  itth^aad  l^tlKcntnry  associaticaistiandt 
ists  to  explain  experience  tnd  sdence.  Kant's  aim  was  to 
the  necessary  ratioital  constitution  of  ex|)eriencc. 
L<jtkc"»  design  was  less  profound.  It  was  his  distinction  to 
present  to  the  modem  world,  in  his  own  "  historical  plain  met  hod." 
perhaps  the  largest  assortment  ever  made  b^  any  individual  of  facts 
characteristkailMpwn  understanding.  Cniictsm  of  the  prcsupposi 
tions  imptieo  fa  noee  facts — by  Kant  and  his  successors,  arid  in 
Britain  more  unprrtrntiously  by  Keid.  all  under  the  stimulus  of  Hume's 
sceptical  criticism — has  empk>yed  nhilosophers  since  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Human  Vndtrttandini  collected  materials  that  raised  deeper 
philosophical  problems  than  he  tried  to  tolve.  Locke's  mivtion  was 
to  initute  modern  criticism  of  the  foundation  and  limits  of  our 
knowlcdfai  Hume  negatively,  and  the  German  and  Scottish 
schoob  canttractivdy,  coatinned  what  it  taaa  Locke's  ghwy  to  have 
benin. 

BiBLiOCRArHV. — The  JSiMV  amctmimt  Humam  fadmtaadtar  has 

passed  throuph  more  eijitions  tn  jn  anv  cla>-»tc  in  mwlern  ph;lo»ophical 
literature  Id  forr  (he  ni^'ldlc  of  the  iH:h  rcnturv  it  ha  1  reached 
thirteen,  and  it  ha"^  now  pa^i^-d  throiJt,'h  vL'nic  forty  edilinns,  besides 
being  traii--'.,i)ed  into  Ujnn.  Kriruh,  Dutch,  (.f-rman  and  modern 
Greek.    There  ate  alto  several  abridgments.    In  addition  to  thoat 

—written  about  1700  and  published  in  1765,  in  which  each  chapter 
of  the  Enay  of  Locke  is  examined  in  a  corresponding  chapter  b^ 
Lcibniii;  Cousin's  "  £ccile  sefisualiste :  systime  de  Locke,  in  his 
rirr  df  h  pkiUtophit  au  X  VIII'  ji<  r/c  ( 1  '■  Jo) ;  and  the  criticisms 
in  T.  H.  (.rtrii's  Introduction  to  the  PMosofkital  Workt  ej  Humt 
liHj.i)  The  Ettay.  vilk  PfoUfomfna.  biO[ropki(ai.  CfiOMt  and 
kutoTual.  edited  by  Professor  Campbell  Fraserand  published  by  the 
OafotdClarandonPrtstin  1894.  is  theon^Mfiatatadndiiion,  unless 
tiK/rMMwt  JSnaaiof  Leibniu  may  be itdiccd  to Oit »<ec°'X;_ 
n»  immTim  niirafMn.  rfiss^  tmBSuHm  and  71* 
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Mta*9nM*n«u  ^  Cktistianity\my*  tbo  gene  throuf-h  many  niiuons, 
'  been  tnnslatcd  into  dmerent  languaEes. 


Tbe  fim  collected  edition  of  Locka't  Wmki  was  in  1714.  ut  three 
foUovdumc*.  ThcbertiatlMtb]rB«lHpLa«wjalMir4iiMM((7n>' 
The  one  oMMt  commoiily  known  it  ia  Mtvalanw  |I<IM.  , 

The^^afjMnteClerc  (5ti^MAteM  dMtic,  iTafik  lu  been 
bajds  of  the  mawMra  of  Locke  prcfind  to  Ute  meeMV*  cditkNU  of 
his  Worki,  or  oontained  in  biographical  dictionaries.   In  1839  a  L»Jt 
tj Lotkt  (3nd  ed.  in  tiro  volume*,  with  consider jbl.-  jdil.tion*. 
was  produced  by  Peter,  -th  Baron  Kinkr.  a  li'  M  cnAmt  of  Locke's 
cousin,  .\nnc  Locke.    Ttii.-  .1  >;ixKi  ile.il  to  what  wa»  previou  -ly 

known,  as  Lord  King  was  able  to  draw  irum  the  laaas  of  oorrespond- 


 ,  Dr  Hmom  Fonttr  poMiA»tl  me  iBtmttiog 

letters  from  Xjodtit  to  Benjunia  Furly.  Tbe  most  copioun  account 
of  the  life  is  contained  in  the  two  volnroca  by  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne 
(1876),  the  result*  of  laborious  tcaearch  amoas  the  ShdOnbury 
I'ljxrs.  Lfukc  .MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  tne  Pubhc  ke-cord 
iMMX,  th«  Lambeth,  Christ  Church  and  Bodleian  libraries,  and  in  the 
Rctnonatrants'  library  at  Amsterdam.  Monographs  on  Locke  by 
T.  H.  Fowler  in  1&80.  in  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  and  by  Fraser, 
{••190b  ia  Blackwood's"  Philoaophical  Clastic »  "  may  be  mentioned ; 
riho  addiwaaes  by  ^  F.  PbUeck  and  Fraser  at  the  bicentenary  com- 
memoration by  the  British  Academy  of  Locke's  di-ath.  publishH  in 
the  Proierdtnfs  of  the  Academy  (l*^)-  S**  alsii  C.  Bjstidc,  Jnhn 
Lotkt;  sts  ikfories  polutques  el  Uur  tnllvmct  en  AngUUrrt  (I'aris, 
1907) ;  H.  Ollion,  La  PkUotofhu  tiniraU  ,ie  J.  L.  {1909).  (A.  C.  F.) 

UMSKK  lUXIBlV  (c.  1630-167  7),  English  mtuicLin,  pcrhapft 
the  caiBot  BniUl  writer  for  th*  ■Uge,  iru  boni  at  Exeter, 
vhdt  k»  htmme  a  chorigicr  im  <k»  nubrtnil.  Hit  nu&ic, 
written,  iridi  Christ  opher  OMwim  («»  «f  Oritnte  OibbMis), 

fcr  Shirley's  masque  Cupid  and  Death,  was  performed  in  London 
in  1653.  He  wrote  some  music  for  Davenant's  Sit%t  of  Rhodes 
in  1656;  and  in  1661  v.as  appfiintol  rorn[xi,..r  in  un.lin,iry  to 
Charles  IL  During  the  followinc  yc.irs  he  v  ryr.t-  ^  tiunilicr  of 
aMhcms  for  the  Ch;ipcl  Riiy.,!.  .tikI  excited  surrie  Lri;iii_,iti  on 
the  score  of  novelty,  to  *hich  he  rephid  with  coriiidcrablc 
heat  (Moderm  Church  Music;  pre-accused,  censured  and 
ttamttd  im  Ut  Ptrjmmaiut  kejm  His  Majesty ,  April  tst,  t606, 
cmfef  fn  tlw  fltxwQBam  Mosciun,  Cambridge,  and  tbe 

ioBoflwd,  the  note  Inpottut  bcfaig  fov  StmMnt^  piodwtions 

d  The  Tempest  (1667)  and  of  Macbeth  (i67J)i  but  some  doubt 
fes  to  this  latter  has  arisen,  TLircell,  Ecdcs  or  Lc\Tridgc,  being 
also  crcilited  with  it.  lie  also  tntTji.H-sCii  va[iu:j:,  b'-jL^;-".  aiiJ 
inslrumeni.il  picrc-s.  .mil  [>u!  !;;hc'l  sumc  curious  woikson  niUiic.!! 
Ihe<  ry    1!-  Hi  (iin.\up'.:;t  1(17  7.  .in  e!ij,-y  being  written  by  Purit  II . 

LOCKERBIE,  a  municipil  and  police  burgh  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  district  of  .Wmndak,  14J  m.  E.N  E.  vi  Dun  fn. , 
by  tlwCahdoniMi  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3358.  It  boa  long  been 
fsMMM  tat  its  ottlt  aiul  iheep  aalcs,  bnt  more  pwticukriy 
In  ll»  great  Anfott  liab  tte  htfctt  ia  SGBtkuid,  U 
M  oMBjr  a*  i36yoae  halt  Bane  huen  atfU.  Tbe  town  tall  and 
Easton  institute  are  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The  police 
station  is  partly  accommodated  in  an  ancient  square  tower, 
once  the  stronghold  of  the  Johnstoncs,  for  a  long  period  the 
ruling  family  under  whose  protection  the  town  gradually  grew 
up.  \i  Dry'e  S.mds,  .'.bout  ;  to  ;!ic  W  ,  .1  Lluydy  encounter 
took  place  in  1593  between  the  Johnsiones  and  Maxwells. 
The  Maxwells  were  pursued  into  Lockerbie  and  almost  exter- 
■united;  hence  "Lockerbie  Lkk"  became  a  proverbial 
•■pression,  signifying  M  •mwbdnlH  ditot. 

LOCKianUMPIMI.  nil»BICKli8ai-i89s).  EMiidi  aan 
of  Mten,  wti  born,  en  tfie  ttf^  «(  May  tSit,  at  Oreenwich 
Ho5p:t.-iI,  His  father.  vh;>  wis  Civil  Commissioner  of  the 
Hospital,  was  Edward  JIj...  ke  Locker,  youngest  son  of  that 
Captain  William  Locker  who  gave  Xclson  the  metnorable 
,'idvicc  "  to  ky  a  Frenchman  close,  and  beat  him."  His  ntolhcr, 
Eleanor  Mary  Efiaabeth  Boucher,  was  a  daughter  of  tbe  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  vicar  of  £|aom  and  friend  of  Geoqpe  Wasbing- 
too.  After  a  desultory  edaaliHi,  Frederick  Lock«  bqpw  life 
Ib  %  eolonitl  biokcr's  ofiee.  8p«  dcMtlngtlds  VBOWfenial 
aOUg,  hi  obtained  a  daAiU|»  fai  Soownet  BNSe,  wbcnce  he 
MB  tmasferred  to  Lord  Haddington's -private  ofiice  at  the 
Adarinhy.  Here  he  became  deputy-reader  and  prtcis  writer. 
In  1850  he  marrir  1  Lidy  Charlotte  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
£(gin  who  brought  ibe  famous  marbles  to  Eiytand,  and  sister 


of  Lady  AugusM  Stanley.  After  his  iHRllte  he  left  tbe  Civil 
Service,  in  consequence  of  ill-healib.  Bl  tfjy  he  pobiished 
Lemiom  Ljfnttf «  akader  voluatQ  ol  od  pi((t,  wUcb,  iriik  ad^ 
•eqiMwt  mtvmtm,  oaaitftnttt  I6  poMkd  lifMry.  Lym 

EtetnUivum  (1867),  an  anthoioQr «(  aad  hrtliir  verse, 
and  Patchwork  (1879),  a  book  of  extneta,  wete  Us  only  other 
publications.  In  1872  I_idy  Charlotte  Locker  died.  Two  >ears 
later  Locker  married  Mis«  Hannah  Jane  Lampsos,  the  only 
'Jjughler  of  Sir  Curtis  Miranda  Lami>ion,  Bart  ,  of  Rowfani, 
Sussex,  and  in  1&85  took  his  wife's  surname.  At  Rowfant  he 
died  on  the  30th  of  May  1895.  Chronic  ill-healtb  debarred 
Locker  from  any  active  part  in  Mt,  bvt  it  did  aoi  l 
defighting  a  wide  circle  of  frieadi  Igr  Ui  ifte  ai  • 
foftfii«gig,ajMifn>maccnrnnlarinf  iniiytWMiBtaa«>ci» 
His  boalB  are  cataltvwd  bi  the  vduaie  called  the 
Library  (1886),  to  which  an  appendix  (1900)  waa  added,  after 
his  death,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  eldest  son.  As  ■ 
poet,  lx>cker  belongs  to  the  choir  who  deal  with  the  gay  rather 
ihju  the  gr.ive  in  verse — with  the  polished  and  witty  ratb<r 
than  the  IlIu  or  euiuliuiul.  liii  fijud  l,iste  kept  him  as  far 
from  the  broadly  cumic  on  the  one  side  as  iiis  kind  heart  saved 
him  from  the  purely  cynical  on  the  other.  To  something  of 
Prior,  of  I*raed  and  of  Hood  he  added  quiUUci  of  hb  own  whidl 
lent  his  work  distiactloar— a  diatinctiea  ia  ao  wise  dimlaiiM 
by  his  unwearied  endeavour  after  directness  and  simplicity. 

A  pcMthumous  volume  of  Memoirs,  entitled  My  C«n/idenus  (1896}, 
iffflS^^SspCTsotaStyia^ 

a  pcx  i.  (A.  D.) 

LOCKHART.  OEORQB  (i67?-i73i),  of  Camwath,  Scotiiih 
v-iitcr  and  pohlitian,  w.i.s  a  member  of  a  Lanarkshire  family 
t  tiicir.g  descent  f  rum  Sir  Simon  Locard  (tbe  name  being  originally 
territorial,  de  Loch  Ard),  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Sir 
James  Douglas  on  kb  expedition  to  the  East  Kith  the  bent 
of  Bruce,  which  relic,  accordlni  to  fMmit,  Locard  biomlbC 
homefaiBigpaiawhaillnailaiMfahitlle^jBrt  ihaMBai^ 
and  baried  ia  IMnae  Ahbqrt  thb  iaddnit  «b»  the  ariyh  «f 
the  "  man's  heart  within  a  fetterlock  "  borne  on  the  Lock  hart 
shield,  which  in  turn  perhaps  led  lo  the  altered  spelling  of 
the  .surname.  Ocorgc  Lockhart's  grandfather  was  Sir  Ji.ncs 
I^ckhan  of  I.CC  (d.  1674),  a  lord  of  the  court  of  session  with  the 
1  11'  of  Lord  l^c,  «ho  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Preston.  Lord  Lcc's  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Lockhart  of  Lee 
(1621-1675),  after  fighting  on  the  king's  side  ia  the  Civil  War, 
attached  hiatseU  to  Oliver  CiDBwell,  wboae  aieoe  ha  attiriad^ 
and  by  v^mhevaaaiipolotadfieanBiHiQaerfBrdwadBdMHnk 
tion  of  hHtke  ia  Scodend  i»  idPt  nd  En^ish  ambaandor 
at  the  Rcadk  eeoK  hi  i6sd,  aiwia  be  greatly  dbtinguUted 
himielf  by  his  successful  dipdomacy.  Lord  U-c's  second  son. 
Sir  George  Lockhart  (c.  1630-1689),  was  lord-advocate  in 
Cromwell'^  tirr.f ,  .-ind  w.w  cclrbratrd  for  his  persuasive  clor;'jer.ce; 
in  11S74,  uhcn  he  was  diibarrcd  for  alleged  disrespect  to  the  court 
of  stsiit;:!  in  advising  an  appeal  to  parliament,  fifty  barriitcrs 
showed  their  sympathy  for  him  by  withdrawing  from  practice. 
Lockhart  was  readmitted  in  1676,  and  became  tbe  leading 
advocau  In  poGliGal  triak,  la  vhkb  he  Heaiibr  affcaicd  for  the 
defence.  HeaaseppetaMdleidffraidlBtalattcowtflraeBriM 
in  1685;  and  was  shot  ta  ibe  Mieeta  «l  Edbboqlh  on  the  joe 
of  MaKh  1689  by  John  ChMey,  ef^ieet  whom  the  lord-prcsfdcat 
had  adjudicated  a  cause.  Sir  George  Lxkhirt  purihased  the 
extensive  estates  of  the  earls  of  Carnwatli  in  Lanariuhirc,  which 
were  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  George^  wboea  mihewei 
Phibddphia,  daughter  of  Lord  \Vharton. 

George  Lockhart,  who  was  member  for  the  city  of  Edicborgb 
in  the  Scottish  parliaowat,  was  appointed  a  rommiwionfr  fee 
arranging  the  anion  with  England  in  1705.    Aftv  tb*  aalHi 

he  continued  to  wpPMiag  Edtabafgh.  aad  hitar  tbe  1ir%to» 
burghs.  His  qrmpathke  weie  irtib  the  JiHobiteB,  wbeai  he 

kept  informed  of  all  the  negotiations  for  the  union;  in  171} 
he  took  part  in  an  abortive  mo\'ement  aiming  at  the  repeal  of 
the  union.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  rising  of  1715,  the 
preparaiioDS  for  which  be  assisted  aX  Carawath  wad  at  Drydca, 
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his  Edinburgh  rrsidcncc  He  w.is  imprisoned  in  IMi'nSiurjjh 
castle,  but  probably,  through  (he  favour  o(  the  dulic  of  Argyll, 
be  was  relcued  wiibout  being  brought  to  trulj  but  his  brother 
Philip  was  ulwn  prisonet  at  the  battle  of  PreaUHi  and  comkmned 
(•bcihati  the  sentence  being  executed  on  dwarf «i  Oeeaober 
tifti.  After  his  Hhwykn  l«ckb«t  tmamm  •  mmt  apm  af 
Uw  Avteoder;  b«tMiMmp«rikMt«lllltki  frimMliM* 

ihc  In*  of  mh  mtftitlm  Ite  <•  ■» 

iDtoonicealateatat  DaiMi«Btllwi«Mathto«M|iealMMd. 

Argyll's  influrnrc  wa<i  again  exerted  in  Lnckhart's  t>ehalf,  and 
in  1738  he  was  i>crniitu-d  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived 
in  retirement  l;ll  his  death  in  a  dut  l  on  the  17th  ol  DeccnilM.-r 
I7JI.  LotUhart  was  the  author  oi  M<mifirs  of  Ihr  A  ffijtr)  of 
Sco!!jkJ,  dealing  wiih  the  reign  of  Queen  AiVit  nil  thi  uiii  iri 
with  LngiMid,  tiat  pitblisbcd  in  1714.  I  heM;  Ufmwtf,  to^i  thi  r 
with  LodJiut^  CBiiflpWiAiiM  with  the  Pretender,  and  ovc  or 
ino  papen  of  minor  Hnportance,  were  published  in  two  vohuncs 
fa  1A17.  fanning  the  weU-known  "  JLockhart  Papen,"  triricb  arc 
■  mfaatak  MttlNdiy  fw  tte  Uiiqr  «1  the  jMobiica. 

LKkhm  MnM  Ewhm  Martpiniii.  iiM«hter  of 
Alexander,  9th  earl  of  EgUnton,  by  whom  he  had  a  Uifo  faaaily. 
His  grandson  James,  who  assunied  his  mother's  name  of  Wirikart 
in  addition  to  that  of  Lockhart,  was  in  the  Austrian  scrvire 
during  (he  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  created  a  baron  and  rounl 
of  the  Holy  Konjan  Empire.  He  succeeded  to  thr  cst.iu-s  of  Lee 
as  wi  ii  as  of  Carnwath,  both  of  which  properties  passed,  on  the 
death  of  his  ton  Charles  without  issue  in  i.Sot,  I0  Ma  neiAew 
Akaandcr,  wko  was  created  a  baronet  in  1806. 

9e>  The  Ltckkarl  Paptn  (>  vok.,  London,  1817);  Andn-w  Lang, 
Hittory  of  SfoUand  (4  vols..  LandaB.  19*0);  Pgr  the  Mury  of  Sir 
Simon  Lockhart '»  advent  urea  wftk  ih*  IMM  Cl'lin  Bruce,  ace  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Tki  TaUtrnM.  <^  i-  M.) 

BOCnUITtJOniflMM  (1794-1854),  ScoMMi  wWermd 

editor,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July  1794  in  the  manse  of  Cam- 
busnclhan  in  Lanark^hirc.  where  his  father,  Dr  John  I^ockhon, 
transferred  in  1796  to  Glasgow,  was  minister.  His  mother, 
who  was  ihc  <l.ati>;htcr  of  the  Pcv  John  Gibson,  of  E'lintmrph. 
was  .T  wom.in  of  i onsiiler.TMc  intcil'-ftuil  pits.  He  v^'s  Mnt 
to  the  Glasigow  high  school,  where  he  showed  hitt)!*!!  citvtr  1 
IMher  than  industrious.  He  fell  into  ilUbealth,  and  had  to  fx 
fmm  Khool  before  he  was  twdve;  bat  on  his  recovery 
■tat  tUs  early  age  to  Glasgow  Univmity,  and  displayed 
tpmMtf  fa  GiMk,  (tan  fawn 
I  si  Cfafopd*  Ha  Mt  IfaiftMn  irfMH 
IM  amcftd  Balliol  GtUege,  wto*  ha  acqulnd  a  ficat  stcve  of 
outside  the  regtifaw  ntrriniluin.  He  read  Frmch, 
German  and  Spanbh,  was  intf retried  in  (la>*iral  and 
BritWl  antiquities,  arxi  b<T.ime  versi-d  in  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical lore.  In  1813  he  look  a  first  class  in  daisies  in  the  6nal 
schools.  For  two  years  after  leaving  Oxford  he  lived  chiefly  »n 
Glasgow  before  settling  to  the  study  ol  Scottish  law  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1816.  A  tour  on  the  continent 
in  18 1 7,  when  be  visited  Goethe  at  Weimar,  was  made  possible 
ligr  the  kind—ii  «(  tba  puhllilwt  Bladwood.  who  advanced 
nowgr  far  •  fMilM  twmslatlaa  «r  ttUagd'a  UOma  mt  rt* 
Milan  tf  tMmmKK  iHMch  was  nil  piMlslwd  until  iSjS. 
Edinburgh  wM  4fan*  the  atronghold  of  tfM  IR^ig  party,  whose 
organ  was  the  Edinburgk  ftniero,  and  it  was  not  till  j8t7  that 
the  Scottish  Tories  found  a  means  of  expression  in  BJatkveod's 
Magjutu.  .\ftor  a  somewhat  hum-drum  opening,  BlMhivcd 
suddenly  clcttrificd  the  E<JinburRh  world  by  an  outburst  of 
brilliant  criticism.  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  and 
J^khart  had  joined  its  staff  in  1817.  Lockhart  no  doubt  took 
Irfn  share  in  the  caustic  and  oggressive articles  which  marked  the 
aailj  years  of  MItekmod;  but  his  biographer,  Mr  Andrew  Ijing. 
tvidanea  to  iritow  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
■itlcki  M  ODiariifat  aid  M  "  llie  OKkiter  Schod  of 
J,"  that  h  m  tmtift  Mmt,  Kntt  aai  Ifafr  bfnda.  H« 
lun  been  pcrsistaMly  aceaaad  «t  lie  faler  BNittmi  artkte 
(August  t8rS)onKeats,bnth«ili9wc4atinyrate8reaftpipree{a> 
tion  of  Co!trid)?e  and  Wordsworth.  He  contributed  to  BUtck- 
wpood  many  spirited  translationa  of  Spanish  ballads,  which  in 


iS;<  u(rc  publishefi  separately.    In  the  hr-nimt  ird 

handMme  young  man  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which 
resulted  in  a  marriage  between  Lodthart  and  Scoll't  ddcA 
daughter  Sophia,  in  April  iSaa  Five  yean  of  domatk  faqiyfaM 

fa  BJiefainh  end  mhumki  A  ft 
AMbpfifavd^  wfecfv  ImUm^  twt> 
_  nad  Chartotte,  wtre  bom;  a  second 
aon,  Walter,  was  bom  later  «t  Brighton.  In  1820  John  Scott, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Mag<i:trir,  wrote  a  seri(-s  of  articles 
attacking  the  conduct  of  BtMtaovd'i  ifjfazinr,  and  making 
Loikh.irt  thiirly  responsible  for  its  c)itravaj»anc<-s  A  corre- 
spondence l<illij\vei1.  in  whx  h  a  n'eetir>R  fn-lwecn  Loskhart  and 
John  >roji  |]rn[M>%eil,  vwtli  Ji.n.illijn  Henry  Christie  and 

Horace  Smith  as  secomfs  A  series  of  delays  and  complicated 
negotiations  resulted  early  in  i8ji  in  a  duel  between  Christie 
and  John  Scott,  in  which  Scott  was  killed.  This  unhappy  aOair, 
which  hat  been  the  tabject  ol  much  mtaqiUfUitlon,  b  fiiH^ 
iMitutJ  ill  Mr  La^V  hook  on  iMlhaft. 

BetiiMiaiaaUttesLaAhMliraiMlDdefottgablr.  la 
t«i9  Fderll  idkm  It  Ht  KkufM  uppeund,  and  in  1823  be 
iedifed  IVtet  Mottem^  edittan  of  Dut  Quixote,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  life  of  Cervantes,  Four  novels  followed:  Valerius 
in  tSji.  S  >mr  Pafsagr$  in  the  life  cf  Adam  Blair,  Minister  oj 
Cijffrl  ,11  C  ross  Affikle  in  f8?j.  RrgiHtild  Ddlon  in  1823  and 
Afdillmc  Watd  in  1874.  But  his  strength  did  rf  f  lie  in  novel 
wriiinp.  although  the  vij;orous  quality  of  Adtnn  fff.-^ir  has  been 
recognized  by  modem  critics  In  1825  Lockhart  acn;  '<  d  the 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Retiev,  which  had  been  in  ihi  h.u  Js 
at  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge  since  GOoni's  lofgnatioit  in  1834. 
H*  fa4  new  caublished  his  IKtraiy  peihfoa,  ind^  ntleaaa 
fair  l»  hit  tMMBtkd  iMrir-bretkcf's  prepmyte  Scmm^  MIIiob 
tachhaR,  he  w«a  aaffckntly  tndeprndrnt,  Ihongfc  he  had  aban- 
doned the  legal  profession.  In  London  he  had  great  social 
s'jrress,  and  was  recognired  as  a  brilliant  editor.  He  contributed 
larj^rly  to  the  Quirtfrly  Rttinc  himself,  his  biographiral  articles 
hrinR  e«pcrially  ailmirahlr.  He  showed  the  old  railing  spirit 
in  an  amusing  hut  violent  .irli-  Ir  in  X\iC  Quortfrly  on  Teiirijson's 
MS  of  iRj  \,  in  which  he  failed  to  diseovtr  the  mark  of  genius. 
Hi  rnntinucd  to  write  for  Biachrjeood;  he  produced  for  Constable's 
UiscHlixny  in  1838  what  remains  the  most  charming  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  Bums;  and  he  undertook  the  superintendence  of 

the  actkt  catted  "  Murray'*  Fanily  Uhnnri**  which  he  opened 
fa  tit»  wfth  a  gflfajt  tfNaptbm,  B«ttt^«oiitnsthe 
Lift  efStr  WSkf  SfaV  (7  viafa,  iQitmSjS:  ind  cd.,  10  vob, 
teso>.  There  were  not  waathig  those  hi  Scotland  who  taxed 

l^.r-kh.Trt  with  ungenerous  exposure  of  his  subject,  but  10  most 
healthy  minds  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  biography  was, 
and  is.  quite  the  opposite.  Carlylc  did  justice  to  ni.iny  of  its 
exci Hcncirs  in  a  criticism  contributed  to  the  LoitdoK  and  IfVif- 
minster  RrArto  (1837).  Lockhart's  account  of  the  transactions 
between  Scott  and  the  Ballantynes  ain!  Cor.biable  caused  great 
outcrj",  and  in  the  disctnsion  that  f.  Ilo-vcd  he  showed  unfor* 
ttmate  bittctncw  by  his  pamphlet,  "The  Ballantync  Humbitf 
handled.'*  The  l^it  af  ScoU  has  been  ailed,  after  BoawiO^ 
fthnson,  the  aeet  ada^hle  faiogn^hy  fa  the  Ek#lh  lanfnafe. 
The  proceeds,  which  wen  tewMHawe^  lockhart  teilgBed  Ut 
the  benefit  of  Scott's  credtttois. 

The  dose  of  Lockhart's  life  was  saddened  by  family  berea\'e- 
ment.  resulting  in  his  own  breakdown  in  health  and  spirals. 
His  eldest  boy  (the  suffering  "  Hugh  Littlcjohn  "  of  Scott's 
fj.'d  of  J  Cr  -.nifjlher)  died  in  i8ji;  Scott  himself  in  iSja; 
Mrs  Lockhart  in  1837:  and  the  surviving  son,  Walter  Lockhart, 
In  185J.  Resigning  the  editorship  of  the  QucrUrly  Rrrir^  in 
185?,  he  spent  the  next  winter  in  Rome,  but  rcturTn  !  to  England 
without  recovering  his  health;  and  being  takir.  ic  .\bbot&ford 
bv  hit  davf  hter  Charlotte,  who  had  hecwm  Mn  Jameis  ibobeil 
llope4ka(t,  he  died  there  on  the  tjth  ef  Kevemher  t8s4.  He 
wfeshnrhd  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  near  f^ir  W-iItcr  Scott. 


Lockhan'aX^  (a  vols., 

b;  \n<IrcwLan^  iWW. 
it  ih«  twst. 


aad  New  York,  tanl 

'•aditlM«fil»^# 


twnttaa 
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LOaCHABT.  m  VUMB  inmR  MUAMim  (i«4i*  I 

1900),  British  genml.  wtt  tMrn  !■  Scetlud  ob  th«  ndtl] 

5M;picmbcr  1841,  his  father  being  a  Lanarkshire  clergyman.  | 
He  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1858,  in  the  Bengal  native  infantry. 
He  served  in  the  Indi.in  Mutiny,  the  Bhutan  ramp-iisn  (r  864-66), 
the  AbyssinLm  expedition  (1&67-68;  mcntioiicil  in  dr.p.itchc'*), 
the  tiazara  Hl.uk  Mountain  expedition  (iS<ji-6rj,  tntiitioncd  in 
despatches).  From  1S69  to  1879  he  acted  as  dcpuiy-assistanr 
and  aaaistant  quartcrnuster  gcncral  in  Bengal.  In  1877  he  was 
niliUiy  atlacU  with  the  Dutch  army  in  Achccn.  He  served 
in  the  Afghan  War  of  187S-80.  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
aod  mmdt  »  CJLt  ant  fcoa  Mo  to  itts  was  1XQ.C.  in  the 
iMdllienee  bimndi  M  htadqautm.  Jie<ion— ifcwl  »  brigade 
in  the  TMnl  Burmese  War  ( I S86- 8  7 ) .  and  WW  BMde  K.CB..CS.I  . 
and  received  the  thanks  oF  the  government.  An  attack  of  fcvrr 
brought  him  to  England,  vshcrc  he  was  employed  as  assbtant 
military  secretary  lor  Indian  affairs,  but  in  1800  he  returned 
to  India  to  take  command  of  iho  I'unj  ib  frontier  force,  ^irnlfr  r 
five  years  was  cnpapcd  in  various  expeditions  ag.iinst  the  hill 
tribes.  .Mtcr  the  Ua^in^tan  i.Lin[..iign  in  1&94-QS  he  was  made 
K.C.S.I.  He  became  full  general  in  1896)  Mid  in  1897  he  was 
given  the  command  against  tbt  AfriiUft  «Md  Mokmuds,  and 
conducted  the  difhcult  Tirah  campaign  with  great  skill.  He 
was  nude  G.C.B.,  and  in  1899  became  commander-in-chief  in 
India.  HedMMtbesSthoflfaRkiVBa.  SlrWiBiamt>nrl»hm 
«is  not  only  a  intHMe  Mldi«,  bvt  dw  bad  a  iNbl  gHt  kr 
denEng  wfth  the  nativt  tribcMien.  Among  the  tatter  be  had  the 
jaArif  Mc(  o(  Amir  Sahib,  on  account «{ ibcir  respect  and  alTectioa 
for  Urn 

VOCK  HAVEN,  a  tiiy  ami  the  county-«eat  of  Clinton  county, 
Penniylvania,  U  S. .A.,  on  ihc  weil  br.meh  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  near  the  mouili  o(  llaM  Lagic  Creek,  about  70  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Harrisburg.  Pop  (ir/xj)  7;io  (6i3  fouign-born  and  in 
negroes);  (1910)  7772.  It  i:> served  by  branchcsof  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  York  Central  k  Hodton  Rim  railways  and 
by  electric  inlenirban  railways.  The  city  h  plenwnlly  situated 
in  an  agricultural  region,  and  there  arc  large  depoaita  of  cement 
and  ol  firo-bfick  clay  in  the  vicinity,  hatk  Havea  h  the  aeat  of 
the  Central  Slate  Vomi}  School  (opcMd  sly7)»  aad  tm  a  public 
Ebrary  and  a  baipitaL  .There  afe  wrfMB  OMHMfMtlim.  The 
municipality  owns  and  operates  the  a«ter>«erin.  The  locality 
was  seillfd  in  1769.  A  town  was  founded  in  183J,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Can.il  (no  longer  in  u^c  here)  was  completed  to  this 
point  in  and  the  name  of  the  place  was  suggested  by  two 
canal  lo<:ki  and  the  hartiour,  or  haven,  for  rafts  in  the  river. 
Lock  Haven  w.vs  nude  the  tounty-scat  immediately  after  the 
erection  ci(  Clinton  county  in  iSjg,  wasincorywratcd  as  a  borough 
In  I'^jo,  .ind  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

LOCKPORT,  a  city  of  Will  county,  Illinois,  U.S  A.,  on  the 
X>es  Plaincs  river  and  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  the 
terminm  of  the  Oiigno  Saaiteiy  Dirtikt  Dfainegi  Canal,  ibout 
U  m.  SMM  Qka§»  and  4  ok  KJtM,  ol  JeUet  topu  (1900) 
>6$9  (5$a  Wng  fordga-bom  and  130  negroes);  (1910)  issS- 
Lockport  Is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Atchbon, 
Topeka  &  Santa  ?i  rail'.va>-s,  and  by  the  Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric 
railway.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  farming  country,  and  there  are 
good  lin,'_  :ic  quarries  in  the  valley  of  the  Dcj  rUincs  river. 
It  has  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in  grain. 
\  scitlemcnt  was  made  here  about  iSj?;  in  1837  the  site  was 
chosen  as  headquarters  for  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  and  a 
village  was  laid  out;  it  was  irtcorporated  in  iSjj.  and  was 
clienered  as  a  city  in  1904.  In  1892  work  was  U-gun  on  the 
GUa|0  Drainage  Canal,  whoae  controlling  works  arc  here  and 
vhoac  plant,  developiiv  JMooh.p.  from  the  40  lu  fall  between 
Jdtel  aad  lAdtport,  Mipplki  Iddtport  with  chov  power  and  1^ 
IMde  it  a  maiHihctming  rather  than  a  commercial  city. 

LOCKPORT.  a  dty  and  the  county.scat  of  Niagara  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Trie  CanjI,  sd  ni.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of 
Buffalo  and  56  m.  W.  of  R<j<:he^trr.  Pop.  (1900)  16,^81,  of 
whom  30^6  were  foreign  born  and  160  were  negroes;  (niio 
censea)  17.970.  U  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
BateBMMraadtfwMaiBlnigfiibjribt  IM— iihil  nOwajr 


(iiarlric  iatewuhMi)^Md^  the  Erie CaaaL  Thaclhrowes kt 
nameiothalhpa^aHMelBCkief  tfMMni^  wfelAlwin  bli  M  ft. 

(over  a  continuation  of  the  Niagasa  eaearpMBC  tariff  feBoaa 

as  "  Mountain  Ridge  ")  from  the  kvel  of  lake  Brfe  t»  that  of 

the  Genesee  river.  In  190Q  a  scheme  wa.s  on  fix^it  to  rrplare  thtst 
five  locks  hy  a  hiiRe  lift  lock  and  to  construct  a  large  h.srbour 
inimcdi.itrly  \S'.  o(  the  cily.  Thesurplus  water  from  Inniwa-rU 
Creek,  long  claimed  t)oth  by  the  (-'anal  and  by  the  Lfxkiv;.rt 
manufacturers,  after  supplying  the  canal  furnishes  wa!cr-pii»cf , 
and  electric  power  is  derived  from  Niagara.  The  factory 
products,  mostly  paper  and  wood-pulp,  lottr  and  cereal  foodi^ 
and  foundry  and  maf  bine  itmp  pndmOo,  wtit  valned  in  1905 
at  ts4o7,98ow  tolipl  Bbi  in  a  Hell  faiuihn  and  frait  (caped- 
ally  ap|da  and  pwi)  tmmmft  caaubiing  eitcnsi  ve  liMMaae  aad 
Niagara Hmuimiia  >|uaitlii,MMl  lla  shipfMng  point  far  the  fndls 
and  grains  and  the  limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Many  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  are 
healed  by  the  Holly  distributing  system,  which  pip»s  vw:  rn 
from  a  central  station  or  pLin!,  and  originated  in  L<k  kport. 
The  ri!  y  owns  .\nd  operates  the  water  works,  long  oper.iti-d  under 
the  Holly  system,  which,  as  well  as  the  Holly  distributing 
system,  was  devised  by  Birdsill  Holly,  a  civil  engineer  of  Lock- 
port-  la  1909  a  new  system  wa»  -virtoalty  aHapleted,  wata 
being  Mbwfcom  the  Niagara  river  it  TwaWMda  and  p— poi 

thama  M  •  itand  iiipe  in  Laaitpert. 

Hm  4Mb  tfatt  afOt  HMMTaMlarkr  viBafe  la  New  York  fltaM 
hcM  by  the  Nenlial  Natiea  of  Indtana,  was  part  of  the  tract 
boui^l  by  the  HoHand  Cbmpany  ia  1791-1793.  Subsequently 
most  of  the  Land  on  which  the  cily  stands  was  bought  from  the 
Holland  Comp.iny  by  Esek  Brown,  the  proprietor  of  a  tocal 
tavern,  and  fovirinn  othi  rs,  b-,it  ilierc  were  few  settlers  until 
after  18:0,  In  iS:;  (he  pljrc  u  .is  m.nlc  the  cininly-!.eal ,  and  in 
lSi\  ii  w.is  muih  en].Hp<d  by  the  vltlonicnt  hi.ie  of  worknun 
on  the  Eric  Canal,  and  was  the  headquarters  (or  a  time  of  the 
canal  contractors.  It  taaalnCDrptMated  fs  a  village  in  18*9.  was 
reached  by  the  Erie  raflway  in  185*,  and  in  1865  was  chortaiad 
as  a  city. 

U)CKBOir.  ioOUABB  (iBjS-  y,  Ftaacb  polltklaiK  mm 
of  Joseph  Philippe  Shna*  (tBea-iBgi),  aa  ndarwMl  diaAiK 

who  took  Ihc  name  of  Lockroy,  was  bom  ia  Iteb  m  Iha  iM 

of  July  i8j8.  He  had  begun  by  studying  art,  but  la  tMsan* 
listed  as  a  volunicer  undi  r  ( i.iri'j.ilili.  The  next  three  years 
were  sfR'nt  in  Syria  as  scirLl-iry  tu  Eri.t^l  Kenan,  and  on  his 
return  lo  Paris  he  embarked  in  ttnl.tant  journalism  against  the 
Krond  empire  in  the  Fig^'o.  the  DtiiU(  a  quairr,  and  eventually 
in  the  R'lppd,  with  which  his  name  was  thenceforward  intimately 
connected.  He  commanded. a  battalion  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  and  in  February  1871  was  elected  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  where  he  sat  on  the  estteme  left  aad  pcotested  afaiaM 
the  prclimtnaricsof  pence.  In Mnick be lipMd the pradaMliM 
for  the  alcaiaB  a|  ihi.rnBH— w,  and  italpinl  UaaaalaadifMyu 
Amitad  ai  Vanvaa  to  NiMiMd  a  pdNMr  at  VannBn  and 
Chartres  until  June  when  he  wag  ariiaaadwithoat  being  tried.  He 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned  Ibr  vielaat  articles  in  the  press, 
and  in  1S72  for  a  duel  uith  Paul  dc  Cassagnac.  He  was  returned 
to  the  Chamber  in  1873  as  Radical  deputy  for  Boticbea<lM> 
Rh6ne  in  iS;6,  1877  and  tSSi  (or  .\ix,  and  in  1881  he  was  also 
elected  in  the  nth  arrondisscment  of  Paris.  He  elected  to 
sit  for  Paris,  and  was  rcfjealcdly  re-cltcted.  During  the  election* 
of  189J  he  was  shot  at  by  a  cab  driver  poet  named  Moore,  but 
was  not  seriously  injured.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  bis  parlia* 
mcotan  life  be  voted  consist enily  with  the  extreoM  left,  Ntf 
thcaaaoptcd  a  aMMeopporuiidst  policy,  and  cave  his  anreaervad 
avpport  ta  the  Briiaon  adoiMiy  el  iiai  In  the  ant  Famvintt 
cabinet  looMd  in  Jaanaiy  to  hdd  tto  poitlala  «r  cannnem 
and  induitiy,  which  to  retained  in  the  Goblet  ministry  of  tS86- 
1887.  In  iMs  he  had  been  returrted  at  the  head  of  the  pott  for 
Paris,  and  his  imluslun  in  ihe  Frcycinel  ministry  was  taken 
to  indicate  a  prospcii  of  reconciliation  between  Parisian  Radi- 
calism and  ofTiiial  Republicanism.  During  hu  trnurr  of  the 
portfolio  of  commerce  and  industry  to  made  the  prdiminary 
ami^Mrnii  fcr  tto  »»oAig»  af  gM»  aad  to  a  wlttp  }mm 
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h*  MibM  tk»  flMcUw  «f  tW  Toor  SiM  aiaiBit  uliitk  llkriik 

leading  poUtidiiu  of  the  Radical  party.  H«  wa*  vice-president 
of  tli«  Chamber  in  1894  and  in  i8qs,  when  he  became  inint«<er 
of  marine  under  Ix-on  Bourgeois.  KisdnMic  measures  of  rrf'  Tr:! 
alarmed  mo<lcratc  puliticians,  but  he  had  ttw  ronfideitoc  ol  the 
counlry,  and  held  ihc  same  |>onfglio  under  Ilcrri  BrLsson  (i8<;8) 
and  Charlrs  Dupuy  (iSgS-iS^o).  He  gave  his  sup|Kirt  to  the 
Waldcck-Roosscau  Adrr.inislration,  but  actively  criticized  the 
marine  policy  of  Camilte  Fcilctan  in  the  Combes  ministry  uf 
1 901- 1905,  duffng  which  period  b«  mm  again  vice-president 
of  Uw  CbMiber.  M.  Locluoy  was  a  persistent  and  (ucccasful 
•dvMftt*  «l  •  Mong  naval  policy,  in  defence  of  whkh  be  pub- 

DtfUlmwmak  (i«oe).  Dm  Wmrih  Vkkih  (1901),  Em  MMta* 
fnn^ais*  tt  aU€mond4  (1904),  Ia  fnmmmt  mawal  (1906).  His 
other  works  include  Ai.  4«  MeUhe  Hm  guerre  future  (iSot)  and 
Journal  d'une  bourgrtiis:-  y- ':.'  .\\t  la  Revolution  (iSSi)  dtrlvt  1 
from  ibe  letters  of  his  grcai  graadmotbcr.  M.  Locicroy  marncd 

is  itTr  llMkuBfi  Gkiik*  Ui^  ite  dM|hta»4i4nr  «f  tlK 

poet.  • 

IjOCKWOOD,  sir  frank  (1846-1897),  English  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Doncastcr.  iUs  gnadfatlMr  and  gMM-grandiaibcr 
were  mayors  of  Doncastcr,  ani  llM  fgnHT  ftmnie  yean  filled 
the  office  of  judge  on  the  racecourse.  He  was  cdtxatcd  at  a 
private  school,  at  Manchester  granmeiar  school,  and  Caius  College, 
CnatMgi.  CdkA  t»  tkt  bw  «  UocBla's  Inn  ia  tSfa,  kt 
JllMi  USt  M  aMiMid  drcHb,  utonMnk  going  to  tte  aortk- 
aMtcn,  addag  te  Ua  flnt  yiu  tto  guineas  and  in  the  next 
165  gulnltlk  nun  that  time  he  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
success.  In  188a  he  was  madr  :i  -  !•  n's  counsel,  in  iSA.j  he  was 
Bu<ic  recorder  of  Sheffield,  an<i  m  1R04  he  became  solicitor- 
general  in  Lord  Rosebcry's  ministry,  and  was  kniRhtcd,  ha\'ing 
first  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  York  in  1885, 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  one  at  King's  Lynn  in  18S0, 
the  otiwr  at  York  in  He  was  iKilidtor-gencral  for  kss 

thanaycar.  In  1896  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr  Montague 
Crackanthorpe  and  Sic  Frank  Lockwood  went  to  the  United 
States  to  attend,  m  spadally  invited  reptcsenutivcs  of  the 
Bn^h  hw,tlwlnhwi«milli  m»ii»tv99llh»AumkukBn  Awxia- 
ijga.  On  dUi  trip  Sir  fiuA  ImkmrnA  WMrahtwl  tlw  lepuu- 
tiim  wUdt  In  mivftii  in  England  as  ■  ImaMioas  aftcrwdinner 
•peakcr,  and  briped  to  strengthen  the  boid  of  friendship  whkh 
unites  ihc  bench  and  bar  of  the  United  St.itcs  with  the  bi  m  li 
and  bar  of  Kngland.  He  died  ia  Ix>nili)n  on  the  iSth  of  December 
iHqj.  Lockwuod  had  cnnsiderabie  talent  for  drawing,  inherited 
from  his  father,  which  he  employed,  chierty  for  (hr  amusement 
of  hims4:lf  and  his  friends,  in  the  makinK  of  admirable  caricatures 

in  pen  and  ink,  and  o<  sketches  of  humocous  incidents,  teat  or 
imagiaary,  relating  to  the  topic  nearcal  at  haai.  Am  wIliMtieQ 
«f  them  was  held  sooo  after  Wa  deMb. 

See  Augustine  Birrell's  btofllMiw  «f  LadepMri  aad  Ttt  A«dk 
Imlnmi  JUuuk-§mk  (t«9a}. 

•IMKVMni  VUflON  {Mf     ),  AaMiinn  aittit,  was 

born  at  Wilton,  Connecticut,  on  the  i7th  of  September  t86i. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  an  assistant  of  John  La  Farge.  and  also 
studied  in  I'aris,  IjeconunR  a  well-known  ix)rtrait  ami  (lower 
painter.  He  beiMnie  a  memt>cr  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  (1898),  and  of  the  Copley  Society.  Buston,aildMaBMCiate 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Destgn,  New  York. 

LOCKTBR,  SIR  JOSEPH  NOSMAM  (i8j6-  ),  English 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Rugby  on  the  17th  of  May  1S36.  After 
completing  his  education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  obtained 
•  ckBkri#l»lteWmr<Mketei8s7-  HiskUorc  wasdawladto 
Aa  aladir  «l  aatibnoaqr,  andf  ha  «ras  appointed  in  iSToaacKtaiy 
to  the  dale  of  DevonsHn^  I0]ra)  etwunWon  on  science.  In 
187$  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sdence  and  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  CollcRe 
of  Science  he  became  director  of  the  solar  physics  observatory  and 
professor  of  astronomical  physics.  Light  British  ^vernnent 
expcditkna  for  obtcrviof  total  aolar  celiacs  were  conducted 
IitUm  WHNM  taivMd  igof.  X)m  Om  t/Avt  Owibir  iBW 


ha  iWMimiililMail  to  Ika  Farti  Acadeny  ol  Sdenco^  afaaaiS 
•taMlUUMOMiyiakb  Dr?.  |.  C.  Jaasaen,  a  spcctroscoptCMstlwd 

for  observing  the  solar  prominences  in  daylight,  and  ibe  names 
of  tmih  A^tronomeis  appear  on  a  modal  wUch  was  struck  by  the 
Fn  III  "1  pii\  .  nment  in  J87J  to  commemorate  the  discovery. 
Luiikycr  vvjj.  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  iS6<),  and 
received  the  Rumford  medal  in  1874.  He  initiated  in  c866 
the  sjjectroscopic  observation  of  sunspots;  applied  Doppler's 
principle  in  :86y  to  determine  the  radial  velocitic-s  of  the  chromo- 
spheric  gases;  and  successfully  investigated  the  chemistry  of  the 
sun  from  187a  onward.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Froeeedingt  of  the  Royal  and  the  Royal  Astrooonucal  Societies, 
he  published  several  books,  both  explanatory  and  speculative. 
Tha  C^ufry  «^  Jli  5a»  (iMj)  ia  «B  dibmba  tnatlaa  M  aahr 
spectroscopy  baaad  oa  tim  hffskkmt  of  daBWital  diraociatta 
through  the  intewiljr  «l  aakr  haat.  'Om  lUUorUk  Hyp^Oair 
(rSoo)  propounds  a  comptthemive  scheme  of  cosmical  evolutioiH 

1  i  ll  h  i'  1.  ik  ;!  norc  dissent  th.in  approval,  while  the  Sun's 
i'Uiu  III  SiUun  {iM)-;)  Lays  down  the  lines  of  a  clavufic,ilio>a 
of  the  stars,  depending  upon  their  supposed  tem[x:raturr  rela* 
tSons.  Among  Lockycr's  other  works  are— TAe  Dawn  of 
Astronomy  (iHcyi),  to  which  Stonehenit  and  other  British  Stene 
Mmmmaiij  asironomicatty  considtred  (tgoO)  may  be  considered 
a  sequd;  Eeeeni  and  ttmimf  Beliptes  (1897);  and  imerganic 
Eioltaion  (1900).  He  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1897,  and  acted  as 
president  of  the  British  Association  in  1903-1904.  His  fifth  ion, 
Wmam  jMum  Saamiax  LoatifM  (h.  mMS^,  damtad  hiiaaiif  t». 
lafar  wMH^  ud  h«WM  ckkC  M^lMtt  in  iht  ftkr  Flyrici 
OiMi«tfliy>  Soaili  rwlnpw 

IMW  U»  a  la  the  Swtos  caM«a  «t  Nata^iltel,  *<t  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  Ncuchiicl,  and  s  m-  S.W.  of  La  Chaux  dt  r  i  1 , 
It  is  built  (iojs  ft.  above  the  sca-levc!J  on  the  Bicd  siri  im  m  «i 
v.^lley  of  the  Jura,  and  is  about  1  m.  fro  n  i;  -  I  r<  in  h  I; Mutier. 
In  1681  Danie!  Jean  Richard  introduced  waitii  makin}?  here, 
which  soon  drove  out  all  other  industries.  In  igoo  the  popula- 
tion was  ti.sso,  mainly  Protestants  and  French-speaking,  ihe 
church  tower  dates  from  ij'i,  but  the  old  town  was  destroyed 
by  if*  ia  aSjj.  The  valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated  used  to 
haHhjMl  to  inundations,  but  in  i8os  a  tunnel  was  constructed 
by  aamBisf  wUch  lha  awidna  intanoi  iteBicd  arc  carifad  iMD 
thaOayha.  Aboot  1  n.W.«l.tlMtd«MitlkaBied plunged int** 
deep  chasm,  on  the  sta^  NCk  laea  «i  whkh  were  formerly  tlw 
subterranean  mills  of  the  Col  des  Roches,  situated  one  above 
iiui!  I  r,  iiu;  stream  is  mr.-  cried  by  the  ab'Jve-mcntioncd 
tu  iiii  1  wr.ilr  .inoihcr  server  liic  railway  hne  from  Lc  Loclc  tu 
M<;r:i  u  in  1  Ml.     'S  m  ).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

LOCMAhiAQUEH,  a  vilLtge  uf  western  France,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Morbifian,  in  the  department  of  Morbikin, 
8|  m.  S.  of  Auray  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  736.  Locmariaquer 
baa  ft  ganll  poitt  aiMl  ojMar  culture  is  carried  on  close  to  it. 
llemmfainaiBaaMtebanMtbat  tke  place  owes  iu  celebrity 
t»  tlia  naaiaUtkie  mmmmmlM  bi  the  vkinity,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  lat|Blt  cMaat>  The  flHwUr  of  Mo«^M'loeck 
(Fairy  stone),  which  wee  brohaa  hMo  lanr  iiieeaa  bf  lightnlKC in 
the  18th  century,  previously  mcasdfod  obott  tff  ft.  in  beij^ 
and  from  o  to  is  ft.  in  thickitcss. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA  (tir.  a,  ]>iiv  .  and  rafit,  order, 
iynonyms,  J  ahts  di^rialis,  poil<rior  spinal  sclrtotts),  a  proKrevsiv  e 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  system,  invuKing  the  posterior 
columns  of  thp  sptn.il  cord  witli  other  structures,  and  lauviig 
muscular  incoordination  and  disorder  of  gait  and  slalion. 
The  essential  tytnploms  of  the  disease — stamping  gait,  and  sway- 
ing with  tha^JM  Attt,  the  occurrence  of  blindness  and  of  small 
todpapila  iWio  iwcn^iawi  by  Kaoiharg  (1851),  but  it  was  the 
dtaieal  iintw  of  Dochcaoa  and  hia  MMtcrly  description  of  the 
lyaininag  nhifi  hJ  Ut  ill nmiiiann  ■■  a  dtliaitfi  rlirrBrr  (i8s8)« 
and  he  nained  ft  beaaeBtar  atwda  after  its  aoat  atifting  sy  mptam 
In  iS6<)  .\rRyll  Robertson  discovered  that  the  eye-pupil  is  in- 
active t  o  I  igh  i  but  acts  upon  accommodation  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  This  most  important  sign  is  nasi  1  1  I'n-  "Argyll 
Robertson  pupil."   With  an  cvcr-iiureAsiBg  knowledge  of  tbc 

rtdiyaidtchiinOSKHbli  dli— 1  andiiswMllQMviriailioa 
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in  the  coaplez  of  symptoms,  the  uadeacy  aooot  aeiirolosisu 
is  to  rev«ft  to  the  icrcn  employed  Igr  FtlB>m   lllli^  itrtoUt. 

•taiia."  alibouih  it  taumm  A  «ny  dMrwter- 
I  «f  lit  diwm.hM  tUi  fk/jftOiamtk  h  %  lynptom 
Mt  MB^  in  the  first  (prciitaxic)  alM»«f  the  disease; 
hideed  s  grekt  ncmber  of  years  may  dapie  ttame  ataxy  comes 
on,  and  •  omtimci  the  patient,  after  suffering  a  very  long  time 
from  the  di5.Lasc,  may  die  from  some  intercurrent  complication, 
having  never  been  ataxic. 

It  is  generally  rccoRniiicd  ljy  ncnrol.it'i<i'i  that  persons  who  arc 
not  the  sulijccls  of  .u  qiurctJ  or  in k  ^iit  iry  syphilis  do  not  suffer 
from  this  disease;  and  the  average  time  of  onset  after  infection 
is  ten  yean  (ice  Neubopathoi,ocv).  There  are  thice  itagts: 
(■)  TfaK  piWiric,  (•)  the  aluic,  (3)  the  bcd  riddoi  panlytic. 
nn^'-f***n*fl'rf  **"t"tf'*'*y  be  fromooe  or  two jMi^  Bp  to 
tf  jptm  m  lancer.  In  ~ 
miiib  TkopctiBrtinualiy  oompWM 
■he  paha  hi  the  legs,  which  he  any  attribota  lo  dhMUtlfm. 
V  a  physician  examines  him  he  will  almml  cert^nljp  find  the 
knee-jerks  altsent  and  Argyll  Robertson  pupils  prc-scnt;  prob- 
ably on  inquiry  he  will  ascertain  that  the  patient  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  starting  urination,  or  that  he  is  unable  to  ret.iin  his 
water  or  to  empty  his  bladder  completely.  In  other  ca<>c5, 
temporary  or  pcrm.inent  paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the 
cycbaU(whichcauM»  squint  and  double  vision),  a  failure  of  sight 

of  \'oniiting  (or  gastric  crises), 

to  conmlt  a  physlcSiB^'^iribeB  thii  tlinie  iril  W 
althoogh  the  iMUieat  May  not  as  jfct  have  had  VtecnaMt  iMxy. 

All  cases,  however,  if  they  live  long  enough,  pass  into  the  scrnnr! 
ataxic  stage.  The  sufferer  complains  now  of  difficulty  of  walking 
in  the  dark;  he  sways  with  his  eyes  shut  and  feck  as  if  he  would 
tall  (Roml>crg's  symptom);  he  h.is  the  sensation  of  walking  on 
wool,  rTjmbiRss  formication  of  th<-  skin,  and  many  sensory 
disturbances  in  the  form  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sensibility 
to  pain,  touch  and  temperature.  These  disturbances  affect 
especially  the  feet  and  less,  and  around  the  trunk  at  the  level 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sereotll  riba,  (iving  liie  to  a  "  girdle  tensa- 

a  «dl  at  the  tower,  although  there  b  iKMiastiBg  or  any  aketiicrf 

dwngc.  The  ataxic  gait  is  very  characteristic,  owfiuc  to  the  less 
g(  reflex  tonus  in  the  muscles,  and  the  .ibscncc  of  puiiling  sensa- 
tions from  all  the  drtp  structures  of  the  limf)s.  muscles,  joints, 
bones,  tendons  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  from  the  skin  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet;  therefore  the  sufferer  has  to  be  guided  by  vision 
as  lo  where  and  how  to  place  his  feet.  This  necessiLites  the 
beaduig  forward  of  the  body,  extension  of  the  koees  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  tMLsis  of  support ;  he  generally  uses  a  walking  stick 
«r««Hit«0taii4lie  jsrittthe  leg  iomiri  aa  ii  he  were  00  wires, 
bllRflag  tbt  flUe  o(  tho  foot  down  m  tl»<maiid  wkh  a  wide 
MnqiliguiiMk  U  die  ana  to  affaetadi  icli  Inhabit  10  Miich 
the  tip  of  Ilk  aosa  wltli  tlie  nfm  slnrt.  SDooer  or  fatttr  he 
passes  into  the  third  bed-ridden  stage,  with  muscles  wasted 
and  their  tonus  so  much  lost  that  be  is  in  a  perfectly  helpless 
condition 

Thr  rompliral inns  which  may  ari-c  in  this  disease  are  inter- 
I  urrcnt  afTcctions  due  lu  sfptic  lunHiiioni  of  the  bladder,  bed- 
sores, pneumonia,  vascular  and  heart  atTeaions.  About  10  ,  „ 
of  the  cases,  at  least,  develop  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
This  is  not  surprising  seeing  that  it  ja-dne  to  llw  «ae  cause, 
and  the  etiology  of  the  tw*  dlNHH  It  mA  m  to  lad 

■lawjagiits  to  caiidi  ^  

Mffdvirt  puts  €ff  (ho  9j0utHu 
wfth  much  greater  trntUMf  is.  Ml  fiMB  il 
NtusopsTnoiocv). 

The  avoidance  of  all  >trcss  of  the  nervous  s)'stcm,  whdhcr 
physical,  emotional  or  intrlirt  tiial,  is  indicated,  and  a  simple 
regular  life,  withfut  ''lunul.i-iU  it  Indiilpem  p  of  tlic  ".rxual 
1^00,  is  the  best  means  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  dtccase. 


reuotioo  And  inlectiw  of  the  UwWa*   Anigii  owm  aaU- 
syphilitic  reioedles,  ■ppwMrlolwwtbtit  liwh  f  ~ 
ooune  ol  thediieas*. 
L00O>VBBIMI»  oc  Cmsv-Wben,  kguaiiiaoMS 


oi  dliMlMfM  Md  LapiHMi,  which  produce  a  dtseeeo  in 
cattle  Imoim  "  loeo<tfiKtle."  The  umt  h  apparently  taken 
from  the  .Spanish  Idee,  mad.    The  disease  afTccts  the  nervous 

system  of  the  animals  eating  tlic  plants,  and  n  acci^mpaiiicd  l\ 
exhausliun  and  wasting. 

LOCRl,  a  people  of  ancient  (irecce,  inhabilinR  two  di^titKi 
dislrict.s,  one  extending  from  the  north-east  01  I'dtici'^iUj  lu 
the  northern  halt  of  the  Kubocan  channel,  beiwcen  bocolia 
and  Malls,  the  other  south-west  of  ParruisMU,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Codnihian  Gulf,  between  .Fhocis  and  Aciolia. 
The  farmer  ven  divided  into  the  antlwrB  Looi  Epicnenidii, 
sitiiatcdw  Ihe^inof  Moiitt  Cncai^  «Mt  the  southcsa  loot 
Opnnti,  so  mmiA  fsom  tliair  dtirf  town  Opus  (f  a):  and  the 
name  Opuntia  is  often  applied  to  the  wlwle  of  this  eastolr 
district.  Homer  mentions  only  these  eastern  Locrians:  tlxir 
national  hero  in  i!k  1  roj.in  War  li  A'j.iX  ()i!cus,  who  cftcn 
ap[H-ars  afirra  iriii  on  I.ocrum  cuin^.  i-rom  Hc»iovl',->  timi:  on- 
wards, the  Opuntians  were  thought  by  some  to  be  of  "  Leiegian  " 
origin  (.see  I^U-I-OKS),  but  they  were  Hellrniicd  early  (though 
matriardial  customs  survived  among  them;  -,  and  Deucalion, 
the  fatlicroi  iiUko  himself ,  is  floKoiNd  as  the  first  king  of  Opus. 
The  ucslct||rl«ai  "  in  Oralso  1  «•  IIm  CODAthian  GuU,  a  rude 
and  boibaiiMiaMBijh»astaioa|ip«>>iiiwhtC«iek>iiiBiy  la 
the  PiimilWMtot  Wtfc  It tw hetwirt,lim  tlnf iiil  wpmlid 
<io«  the  MMtih  ImAum  Um  gtiwlitin  hdMt  lh»  Tioisn 
War;  yet  HaoMr  haa  no  hiat  of  then*  odstcnc*.  IHobably 
thr  Lorrians  wcte  once  a  single  people,  extending  from  sea 
to  sea,  till  subse<)ucni  immigrations  forced  them  apart  into  two 
separate  ili^irit  ts  I  he  I-<Mrian  dialect  of  (Ireck  is  little  known, 
but  rcsctnlilcs  that  of  Klus:  it  has  aj  for  aO;  uses  o;  and  ha,» 
on  'in  dat.  plur.  ,ird  <leil.  A  («lony  of  I>xrians  (whether  iri-n. 
Opus  or  Ozolac  was  disputed  in  antiquity)  settled,  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  B.c^  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Italy. 
They  are  often  called  Locri  Epiacphyrii  from  Cape  Zcphyrioa 
IS  m.  S.  o(  the  dty.  Their  founder's  name  was  Euanthcs. 

thaAof  ttoldnNMiMi 

m  MM  PcfHj 


aad  Hke  then  they  ^Mocialed  Ajes  Oikin 
Aiteotle  (ap.  pQlyb.  xiL  5  s^q.)  neocdt  a  Uaditieo  that  tBcar 
Western  Locrians  were  bsse^boca,  liho  tto '  Fsithenians  oi 

Tarentum;  but  ihi.  w .1 ,  dispHUd hy hit OattiMB|>orary  Timaetts. 
Sec  LocKi  (town  I  U  Ujw.  (J.  L.  M.) 

LOCRf,  an  anciiiit  city  of  M.iku.j  Cracfia  Italy.  The  original 
settlers  took  (K)ssc~-tun  r,;  the  Zcphyrian  promontory  (Capo 
Bruzzano  some  ij  m  .N.  i  (  Capo  .Spartivenlo),  and  though  after 
three  or  four  years  they  transplanted  themselves  to  a  site  la  m. 
farther  north,  still  near  the  coast,  2  m.  S.  of  Gerace  Marina 
below  the  modem  CeraoB^tiMgr  stilt  aetaiaed  the  oaose  of  Locri 
ittm^V^  UMWBlerMtadM.«U(kMt«cdl 
thetn  fcen  the  Oaoliaa  and  OptuitlBi  UM  «f  ( 
(see  picccding  article).  The  foundatioa  of  L«at  PH  tnft  lo 
about  Mi  n  c.  It  was  the  first  of  all  Greek  communities  to  have 
a  written  code  of  laws  given  by  ZaUuius  in  664  B.C.  From 
f-ocri  were  founded  the  colonics  ol  Mti-.nKi  and  lUiponrjm 
(Hipponiuro).  It  succeeded  in  re|x-iiing  iht  ait.iil.".  of  I'n  li  :■ 
(battle on  the  river Sagr*5,perh.i[>s sometime  in  the  Mli  itTittirv  1 
and  found  in  Syracuse  a  support  against  KiKgjum:  it  was 
thus  an  active  adversary  or  Atheidan  aggrandisetaait  in  the 
west.  Piadar  CMolla  ila*4tpfigfatacsa:aad  Io««  of  the  henic 
of  hettitir*  of  wiideB,  Md  of  w,  ia  the  toth  and  .tiih 
i§Jt.)  was  indeed  of  LocsilAtBigi^ 

'sum 


Bi«  It  mmi  fu  gmest  catcnal  prosperity  to  the  fM 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse  sdocted  his  wife  from  Locri :  its  tc 
was  then  increase<l,  anrl  the  circuit  t>l  its  walls  was  doubled,  bsrt 

it  lost  its  frLC'lom  In  ^  ;6  D  C.  it  was  ruled  by  Dionysiu,--  II 
I'rom  the  battle  of  lliraiiia  lo  the  year  105  (when  it  was  captur<^i 
by  I'.  Cornelius  .Scipio  Afrii  anus  Maior.  and  placed  under   I'  l 

contioioif  his  legale  (3.  Pleininius),Locri  was  cmuiauaHyhengtng 
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aa  tSfy,  and  wax  onlf  •biipHi  tike  other  Crack  coast  towns  to 
f urnbm  lUps.  la  Utcrftonuui  Uiiiesiid«ftea«ciiUooc(l.  but 
VMM  aftpaiioUy  d  m  pm  importance^  It  h  aoikttctl  in- 
ciilcntjdry  11MB  tltt  CA  Mbltity  a.d.,  but  «u  deMtoyttl  by  the 

Saracens  in  t)\  $. 

ijccavatioiii  in  i8Si)-i.*>'>o  led  lo  the  discovery  of  an  Ionic 
temple  (ihc  Doric  style  being  usu.il  in  M.igna  Grac^ij)  at  ihc 
north-west  an(;lc  ol  ihc  town— iiri);iri  illy  wilh  two  n.ivrs, 

a  dos^-'d  prot;a04  on  ihc  E.  an  a  lylum  at  the  ba*  1;  (W  ), 
later  cosvcrlcd  into  a  hexastyk  peripheral  temple  with  J4 
temrCOUa  columns.  This  was  then  dcstroj'cd  about 
400  BjCi  WhI  ft  new  temple  built  on  the  ruins,  hvptastyle  perip- 
teral, wiUi  H»  istcrmediate  columns  in  tho  cclla  and  opistho- 
doioot,Mliliiiitli44fiiiinwwiBaU.  The  figuna  from  the  ptdimeiit 
o(  tbe  t«f&l  Imnoil,  ^An  •cconliqK  to  tbe  Itfitni  taMud 
Locri  a(ainu  Crotona,  are  in  the  Naples  niuse«n(teeR.  Koldewey 
and  O.  Puchstcin,  Criechii<ke  Ttm^cl  tN  Unferilafkm  umi 
Sicihi-n,  Berlin,  tS<j.i,  pp.  1  sqq  ).  Sii!r-i.  nucnt  ('^ci  vat  ions  in 
i3yo-i8gi  WLTc  rj(  the  greatest  tntport  incc,  but  the  result* 
remained  unpublished  up  to  i<ici.  From  a  short  account  by 
P.  Orsi  laAUidti  CeNgmso  5terjfo,  vol.  v.  (Archcologia)  Konie, 
1904,  p.  lot,  we  I  cam  that  the  exploration  of  the  environs  of 
the  temple  led  t»  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  archaic 
tem-cott^  ami' of  ibmc  large  trenches,  covered  with  tiles, 
containiagiome  t4«ooo  Kypiwi  utangcd  ia  rows.  Tbe  plan  of 
tbe  dty  was  ate  traced;  the  waQs,  the  length  of  whkh  was 
nearly  5  m.,  consisted  of  thxce  parts^-the  lortified  castles 
(^povpta)  with  large  towers,  on  three  different  hills,  the  city 
proper,  and  the  lower  town— the  laiter  enclosed  by  long  walls 
running  down  to  the  sea.  In  the  Kt^man  period  the  city  was 
rest  rifted  lo  the  plain  near  the  sea.  Since  these  excavaiioi:s, 
a  ctTtain  amount  of  unauthorized  work  has  gone  on,  and  some 
©f  tbe  remains  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  these 
excavations  some  prehistoric  objc-tts  have  been  di^ovcred, 
which  confirm  the  accounts  of  Thucydides  and  Polybius  that  the 
Oreek  hitlers  found  the  Skuli  here  before  them.      (T.  As.) 

LOCSE  (Ccr.  ttahtk4»}t  tht:  capital  of  the  county  uf 
Saapes,  ia  UaBgaiy,  ajo  aib  N.E.  «f  Budapcat  niL  Pop> 
{tqott)  U4S»  amdy  Oennaas  aal  Stovfehi.  Tke  mmitf  of 
Szcpes  is  the  highest  i>art  of  Hungary,  and  Its  north-iRMem 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  T&tra  Mountains.  LOcse  Ces  in  an 
elevated  position  surrounded  by  niounlainn,  and  is  one  of  tlie 
oldest  towns  ol  Hungary.  The  church  of  i>t  James  is  a  Ciothic 
S'rariurc  of  the  ijth  century,  with  tichly  carved  altar,  SLVcral 
ni-inuments,  and  a  rdtbrated  organ  erected  in  jiad  long 

reputed  the  larRtbl  in  Hungary.  The  old  lown-hall,  restored 
in  1894,  conlaim  a  Prolesuni  upper  gymnasium,  founded  in 
1544,  and  one  of  the  oldest  printing  establishments  in  Hungary, 
ioanded  in  i  $8$.  Bec-iuqHag  aod  tbe  raisiAfi  of  cardco  prodtic^ 
4Ke  the  chief  industries. 

WtmakA  bjf  Staon  colonists  in  124$*  VSeu  had  by  thaaaity 
fiart  of  lh«  leih  century  attained  a  pesiUoii  «C  giaac  rdatHe 
importanff.  Tn  i  yig  a  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
tpwn,  and  during  tf-.c  i/th  century  it  suffered  repeatedly  at  the 
hitnds  of  the  rraii'.ylvanian  princes  and  leaders. 

LOCUS  fl.at.  for  "  place  ";  in  Cr.  rbvcn).  a  gromctrical  term, 
the  invention  of  the  notion  of  uliich  is  attributed  to  Plato  It 
occurs  m  such  sUilcmcuLit  as  ihe^e;  the  locu^  oi  ll>c  points  which 
are  at  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point,  or  of  a  point  which 
nwvca  ao  aa  l«  be  always  at  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point, 
ll  a  dfda;  conversely  a  circle  is  the  tociia  of  the  i"jin|»  'at  the 
aamt  dirtaaca  fnm  a  filed  paiiit»  or  «f  a  poiio,  movinc  ao  aa  tA 
ka  ahiagia  at  iki  oaaM  dlstanca  ham  a*ftaad  poim;  aad  so  in 
(enendacomaf  anyflviaUadiatliehcasaitbepoinu  which 
satisfy,  or  of  a  point  moving  so  as  a! way?  to  satKfy,  a  given 
I  otiiliilon.  TI:c  theory  of  l  .;!  is  thus  i(]cntical  with  that  of 
i.urve>  (>ce  CikVE  and  tjK'iirrkv:  §  Aimi'/iiud).  The  notion 
of  .1  locus  applies  also  to  iolid  getimctry.  Here  ihe  lotu-s  of  the 
puints  satisfying  a  Miigie  (or  onefold)  condition  is  a  surface, 
the  locus  of  the  points  satisfying  two  conditions  (or  a  twofold 
ca%iiiion)  is^CTm  in  apace,  whkh  is  fas  gcacial  a  twined  cuive 


I>OCUST.<  In  its  geocrat  acceptatioii  this  lenn  is'appBcJ  only 
to  certain  insecu  of  the  order  OrfiMfMra,  landljr  AerUfliw. 
The  family  JLocmMu  k  aaw  viewad  aeokiglcd 
<lo^  not  admit  «f  the  ipecln  beat  known  as  "fctcasttf'*  Mn; 

included  therein.  The  idea  of  a  x-ery  destructive  insect  b  univcr 
s.illy  a-;»oci3tcd  with  the  term;  therefore  many  orthopterous 
spciiei  th.it  f.mnoi  be  considered  true  locusts  ha\'c  bocn  so- 
rallcfi,  in  North  America  if  has  even  embracH  certain  llcnnp- 
litiiUviKof^tra,  belonging  to  thi-  Ciaululiic.  and  in  jonic  p.irt^ 
of  England  cocltchafers  arc  so  designated.  In  a  more  narrow 
definition'  the  attribate  of  migration  is  associated  with  (he 
destructive  propensities,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
a  true  locust  should  be  a  migratory  species  of  the  family  vlrrt- 
diUat.  Mawwm,  tbe  term  has  yet  a  sightly  dlllcteat  signific  a- 
ttoft  aa  i4e«od  turn  the  Old  <a  Nnr  World.  Ia  BtaKpe  by  a 
beust  k  neam  an  hitaet  of  hiiBatte,  the  sanHcr  allM  speries 
befhg  ordiMrily  known  as  ".gnunhoppen,**  heaee  the  ^  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  "  of  North  Ancrica b  to  Basfana  ideaa lalhcr 
a  grasshopper  than  a  locust. 

In  Europe,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  OKI  World,  Ihc  Ix't 
icnown  migratory  locust  is  that  which  is  !>cicntifically  termed 
Piichytytus  ciuerasuns  » ith  which  an  allied  species  P.  migraloriitj 
has  been  often  confoundcdl  Another  locust  found  in  Europe 
and  nei^bounag  districts  is C«li>|iliMHjtaf«niT,  aad  stilt  anoihcr« 
Aeridium  ptrrgriHum,  haa  onoe  or  twice  occiured  in  Europe, 
though  its  home  (rven  tn  a  migratory  sense)  is  more  properly 
Africa  and  Asia.  Thc<.c  prr.rt:r:<!Iy  indude  all  thafeoiltaof  tbe 
Old  Worid,  though  a  migratory  ^iiecks  of  Sowth  Afifca  known 
as  Pachytylui  pardalinm  (presumed  lo  be  distinct  from  P. 
miiratoriuf)  should  be  mentioned.  The  Rocky  Mountain  loeust 
of  North  .Anicrira  is  Ccloplt  r.ui  sprrliis,  and  in  thai  continent 
ihcre  occurs  an  Arrulium  (.1.  tumeric .ir.uti:)  so  clo^xly  allied  to 
A.  ptrcgrittUm  as  to  be  scarcely  diitaict  therefrom,  though  there 

it  docs  not  manitcst  migratc»ry  icndencic-^  In  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America  A.  prre^rinum  h  also  reported  to  occur. 

The  females  excavate  holes  in  the  earth  in  which  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  a  hmg  <9ltadrical  mass  enveloped  in  a  fbltiHM 
secretion.  The  yoang  larvae  hatch  aad  faomcdiately  commence 
their  destmetlve  eafetr.  Aa  these  fmecta  aia'beBtmtabglic** 
there  is  no  quiescent  stage;  they  go  on  inaeastng  rapidly  tn  else, 
and  as  they  approach  the  perfect  state  tlie  rudiments  of  the  wfn^ 
bepin  to  apjjoar.  Even  in  tliis  .staj;e  their  locomotive  powrs 
are  extensive  and  their  voracity  Rreat.  Once  v.iiiKcti  and  perfect 
these  i<iv.er&  btcome  infinitely  more  disastrous,  redoubled  by 
the  development  of  the  migratory  instinct.  The  laws  rcguUliug 
this  instinct  are  not  perfectly  understood.  Food  and  tempera- 
ture have  a  great  deal  lo  do  with  it,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  fliglits  to  take  a  particular  direction,  varied  by  the  {>hysicnl 
circumstances  of  lha  weeding  districts.  So  Nkawise  each  1 
hw  iu  aita  of  constant  bcMio«»  aad  its  aicn  «f  < 
nipatiaii.  Fetbapa  tbe  moat  feasible  af  tba  i 
the  caoica  al  the  nigiatory  Inpube  is  that  locnsu  nataraHy 
breed  in  dry  sandy  districts  in  which  food  is  scarce,  and  are 
impelled  to  wander  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  against 
this  it  has  boen  argued  tliat  sw.irnis  bred  in  a  highly  productive 
district  in  which  they  h.wc  temporarily  settled  wdl  seek  the 
l)arren  home  of  their  ancestors.  Anotlur  ingeiiious  sijp,feslio:i 
is  that  migration  is  intimately  connected  with  a  dry  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  urging  them  to  move  on  until  compelled 
to  stop  for  food  or  piocieative  parposes.  Swarms  travel  con<- 
siderable  disUnces,  thoagll  probaUy  lencrally  fewer  than  MOO 
m.,  thoBgb soroethnea aaqr niBCb  mora.  Asa  nde  thepeagma 
b  an^  ttadaal,  and  this  adds  vastly  te  tha  davartaiiBg  eBacta. 
Whm  aa  caaaariva  swarm  tempoaaijp  anttks  in  a  di»tfi|t|  aM 
vegetation  rapidly  disappears,  and  then  hunger  urges  it  en 
another  stage.  The  large  Old  World  species,  although  un- 
doubtedly phytophagous,  wjita  lompclkd  by  hunger  sometimes 
attack  at  least  dry  animal  substaixcs,  and  even  cannibalism 
has  been  asserted  as  an  outcome  of  the  failure  of  ail  other  Icinds 
of  food.  Hie  langtb  a  single  flight  nust  depend  upon 
« Tha  Lat.  fsniite  was  §m  applisd  toa  i 
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drcmnitMMHi  fta«  ytCdhBiUw  fa  lh«  W—jhiCt  dtridium 
perttrimm  tidUB  h  Wiii^wJ  in  tt69i  it  Ih»  Mm  —rtiJ  that 
they  must  have  ooote  dinct  by  m  bon  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
and  what  is  probacy  the  same  species  has  been  seen  in  the 

At  Untie  at  least  iaoom.Ilom  land,  in  swarms  completely  covering 
the  ship;  ihu?,  in  certain  cases  flight  must  be  sustained  for  several 
days  and  nights  together.  The  height  at  which  swarms  fly, 
whea  their  horiMntal  course  is  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  moun- 
tains, has  been  very  variously  astiroated  at  from  40  to  100  ft., 
or  even  in  a  partkniat  CMt  to  500  ft.  The  extent  of  swwat  nnd 
the  number  of  fadMdMb  fa  •  twarm  cannot  b«  accmfttely 
Mctrtafaed.  ThoraomfOMtimifaMiGhBuaibMiutocoai- 
pfartdy  obtenio  tit  Mm,  whn  tlie  note  node  Iqr  the  lattHng 
of  the  wings  is  deafening.  Keverthcless  some  idea  on  this  point 
may  be  formed  from  the  ascertained  fact  that  in  Cyprus  in  1S81, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  1,600,000,000 egg <a.scs,  each  containing 
a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  had  b«;n  destroyed;  the  estimated 
weight  exceeding  ijoo  tons.  Vet  two  ye.irs  later,  it  is  believed 
that  not  fewer  than  5,076,000,000  cgg-cascs  were  again  deposited 
fa  the  island. 

In  Europe  the  best  known  and  ordinarily  most  destructive  tpeeies 
is  Pachyiyius  ctn»raiceni,  .ind  it  is  to  it  that  most  of  the  numerous 
records  of  devastations  in  Europe  mainly  refer,  but  it  lyrobaMy  not 
lets  deslnictivv  in  many  parts  ol  Africa  and  A^ia.  That  the  arid 
•teopcs  of  central  Asia  are  the  home  of  this  insect  appears  probable; 
still  much  on  this  point  is  enveloacd  ia  uaeMafajyw  Mmy  case  ihe 
area  of  permanent  distribution  is  enuieww,  ew  flMII  ef  eeeastonu 
distribution  is  still  ereaier.  The  former  area  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  40*  N.  in  Portugal,  rising  to  48*  in  France  and  Switcrrland, 
and  pa«»ing  into  Riii^ii  ;it  thence  continuing  aero**  the  middle 
of  '".Til-  tiiirih  1:1  t.tii:i,i  111  J.ipan;  thence  souih  to  the  Fiii  Islands, 
to  New  Zealand  and  North  Australia;  thence  again  to  .Mauritius 


Pin.  %i  Pidkflfim  mitratpriut.    Thii  and  tki  omer  agum  are 
all  natural  siae. 

and  over  all  Africa  to  Madeira.  The  southern  distribution  is  un- 
certain and  obtcore.  Taking  exceptional  distribution,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  occa ■iwially  eppcars  in  the  British  Isles,  and  has  in 
ihnft  apparently  been  noticnl  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh;  10  also 
does  il  ocuisi'jn.illy  aptvar  in  5icaniljna\ i,»,  and  it  has  prohably  been 
seen  up  to  63°  N.  in  Finland.  Looking;  at  this  vast  area,  it  i>easy  to 
conceive  that  an  element  of  unccnainty  must  always  exi«t  with 
icgard  to  the  axact  determination  ot  the  spades,  aod  in  Europe 


especially  is  this  the  case,  because  there  exista^.r  --  ■ 

known  as  P.  mifrat4>riut,  the  migratory  area  of  snia  BHIWIW  tote 
confir)ed  to  Turkestan  and  eastern  Kump*-. 

P.  cin*roi(tni  \i  certainly  the  m common  nf  the  "  locu»»»  " 
occasionally  iound  in  (he  British  isles,  and  de  belys-l.onccisaiBpa 
is  of  opinion  that  it  breeds  racafarhr  to  **' ' 
P.  mitraitrim  Is  only  acddcnM  m  mat 

A  Sooth  Arrican  ipeeice  aHed  to  the 


-ihiAnatAi 

FlC.  i.—Aeriiium  pfrfgrinuni. 
tion  of  the  migr.itciry  instinct  in  imri.iMjrc  ttingless  indiviiiual*. 
The  families  o(  >oung.  after  destrojing  the  vegetation  of  a  tiii-trict. 
unite  in  a  vast  army  and  move  away  in  search  of  frnh  pasium. 
devastating  the  country  as  they  eo  and  proceeding  of  ncccsuiyon 
foot,  bsnce  they  are  known  to  the  Dutch  as  "  voetgangcrs."  Tcavel- 
ling  iMNthwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  contmcnt,  the  hone  of 
their  parents  before  migration,  they  are  divened  from  their  coarse 
by  no  obstacles.  Upon  reaching  a  river  or  stream  they  search  Urn 
bank  tor  a  likely  spot  to  cross,  tnen  learlet»lv  cast  themselves  upan 
the  water  where  they  form  floating  islands  of  insects,  most  of  «  hicb 
usually  succeed  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  though-many  pcriik 
in  the  attempt. 

Arridium  f>ertirinum  (fig.  >)  can  scarcely  bocansMerad  cvun  an 
accidental  visitor  to  Europe;  yet  it  Itas  been  seen  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  in  manv  examples  ^irtad  over  a  large  part  of  England 

in  the  year  lR6g.  ft  is  a  larger  msec!  ih.in  P.  muralprius.  There  u 
every  rea'T'n  t"  lRlir\(  tfi.it  it  the  m'>M  dc!-tructise  IfTint  thrcui;h- 
out  Africa  and  in  ImlLa  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  atx]  il> 
rava^  are  as  great  as  those  of  P.  mitrat&rius.  lYrcumably  it  is  the 
species  occasionally  noticed  in  a  vast  swarm  in  the  Atlantic,  very  tar 
from  land,  and  presumably  also  it  wcurs  in  the  West  Indica  and  same 
pans  of  Central  America.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  a  (possMity) 
distinct  species  lA.  pannntt)  is  the  migratory  kicust.  . 

Cs/«MrinM  Ualie*$  (fig.  3)  is  a  smaller  insect,  with  a  lem  cMcndad 
area  of  migration;  the  destruction  occasior>ed  in  the  districts  to 
which  it  is  limited  is  often  scarce  lev»  than  that  of  its  more  tcrni  tf 
alltcs.  Il  is  rssentblly  a  species  of  the  Mediterranean  district,  and 
especially  of  the  European  side  of  that  sea,  yet  it  is  also  found  ia 
North  /wricB,  and  appears  to  extend  far  into  eBothcm  Russia. 

CMMtoHM  sOMtet  (fig,  4)  is  the  "  ~  ' 
"  halslal  grasshopper of  the  North  . 

a  comparatively  small  insect,  not  so  large  as  some  of  the 
boppefS  of  English  fields,  its  dcstruc  tivrne^  has  procured  NT  fc 
great  notoriety.  By  early  travellers  .inrl  w-tflcrs  the  species  was  not 
recogniied  as  distinct  from  some  of  it«  nisn  mijiratory  conperHTS 
iiut  in  1877.  Congrenaopoiotcd  a  United  btaies  Entomological  Com- 
missicB  to  mveitinte  the  subject.  The  report  of  the  commirsiowen 
(C.V  Kncy. A.Su PsckardaMlC.Thomas)dealBwhhihewbolesob}eet 
of  locusts  both  in  America  and  the  OM  World.  C.  tfrtha  has  its  iMinc 
or  permanent  area  in  the  srid  plains  of  the  central  region  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  extending  slichtly  into  the  soutnem  portion  cf 
Canada:  outsiilo  this  i*  a  »ide  fringe  to  which  the  term  sub-per- 
manent  is  applied,  and  this  is  acain  bounded  by  the  limits  of  onK 
orcasional  distribution,  the  whole  oceupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  but  it  is  not  ioiesni  to  have  crossed  the 
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Aa  M  remedul  or  pi^cventiv«  measures  tending  to  check  the  rav-agf^ 
of  locusts,  little  unfortunatply  can  be  said;  but  anythinE  that  will 
apply  to  one  species  m.iy  U-  uArd  with  practically  all.  Something 
can  be  done  (as  is  now  done  in  Cyprus)  by  offering  a  price  for  all  the 
-tubes  collected,  which  i*  the  mijbt  dintt  nunncr  of  attacking 

Sone  little  can  be  done  by  destroying  the  Urvac  while  in  aa 


.  anl  br  disgiflc  treaches  in  the  Km  of  nutli  into 
whirh  they  can  (all  aod  M  drowned  or  otherwise  put  an  end  to. 
Little  can  be  done  with  the  winged  hordes;  starv-ation,  the  outcome 
u(  their  own  work,  prohably  here  <tc>o»  much.  In  South  Africa  some 
success  has  attL-n  ii  d  thf  •.fir.t>  inf:  of  the  swanns  with  arvnic.  It 
has  been  shown  that  with  all  migratory  locusts  the  braeding-pUces. 
or  traa  bomca,  ait  tiiiaiaiwly  kmmm  districta  (mtfy  almtcd 
platcass);  haaK  the  pnmm  at  ccMwwrion.  and  tbe  coavcnioa  of 
thoM  bmtofore  bumi  plabu  into  areu  o(  (ertility.  may  (and  prub- 
aUjr  iriO)  fradtnlly  kM  the  evU. 

inaiBM  OHUIT  enemies  besides  man.  Manv  birds  greedily 
rdMBkMd  it  nas  many  times  been  remarket  that  micratory 
I  oTtMlMBCtt  were  doidy  (oUowtd  by  nyriadt  01  binla. 


FlC.  4.— Rocky  Mountain  Locust  {fiatopienut  spretus) 

«,  a,  a.  Femak  in  dUhaM  pMt 

tkms.  ovipositing 

Egg-pod  extracted  from 

ground,  with  the  end  broken 

open.  [ground 
C  A  few  eggs  lying  loose  on  the 


(After  Rilry.) 

4,  t  show  the  earth  partially  re- 
moved, to  illustralt  M  «B' 
nui-s*  .already  in 
one  bcim  placed 
ibowa  Wncjv  tncli  A 
been  oowrcd  up. 


/. 


Picdatwjr  insects  o(  other  orders  also  attack  thetn,  especially  when 
Ifecy  an  tn  the  unwinged  oaaMM.  Mawnrw,  thqr  haveauU  more 
dnoiy  inaect  foes  as  paraiket.  Some  attack  tbe  fnUy  devrloprd 
«iaVM  iaaect.  But  the  greater  p,irt  attack  the  ens.  To  such  belong 
cartain  besdu.  chietly  of  the  family  CanthattSat,  and  esprcuUy 
oeruin  two-wingt^  fl>es  o(  the  ivBiw  liamlalfdai  Time  iMIcr, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  'iriirtd.  mm  yn  111  lillll  jMMhlM 
from  producing  larvae. 

The  larger  Old  World  spedea  form  articles  of  food  with  certain 
•ans-dviliaed  and  savage  racaa,  by  whom  they  are  considered  at 
I  Of  asp«t  af  aaCaBiy4M(*aac«diitii>tiw  raat  and  «h» 


LOCUST-TREE,  or  Cabob-Tree  (Ctratonia  siVutua),  a  member 
of  the  tribe  Caisieae  of  the  order  Legumiooaae,  tht  ioie  species 
of  its  genus,  and  widely  diffused  spontaneously  and  by  cultiva* 
tion  from  Spain  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  regions.  Tb« 
naae  of  the  flmus  j*  derived  from  the  oltca  cumd  fod  (Or. 
■vAnaib  •  iKk  ham).  The  flowers  hm  a*  iMrii  ni 


b  iMipnnodi  olleo  oufttA,  in* 

and  ooriaceoos,  but  with  sweet  polpy  divisions  between 
(he  seeds,  which,  as  in  other  genera  of  the  Cassieae,  are  albumin- 
ous. Tbe  pods  are  eaten  by  men  and  animals,  and  in  Sicily  a 
spirit  and  a  syrup  are  made  from  them.  These  husks  being  often 
used  for  swine  arc  called  swine's  bread,  and  are  probably  referred 
to  in  tbe  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  is  also  called  St  Joha% 
fcnid,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Matt.  iiL  4.  Tbt  CHOlhtfM 
ww'NBBided  by  Sprengel  as  tbe  tree  with  wUdi  MoHi  lawlaMi 
tbe  bitter  wstmof  Manh  (End.  w.  9^  m  lliiitlt 
flCBMdtavtoAwiiMmdk  M^iMlht  propcfty  <rf  iMMlntaB 
MtMi  lUtmrnmn^  Omd  {Hmtdl,  p.  1141)  cdlfvaMd  H 
in  1997,  it  fanving  been  introduced  in  i  <;7o. 

LODUVB.  a  town  of  sootbera  France,  capital  of  an  arroDdiiae^ 
ment  of  the  department  of  H^ull,  36  m.  W.N.W.  of  Mont- 
pellicr  by  rail.  Pop.  (1006),  6142.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
Cfvenncs  at  tbe  foot  of  steep  hills  in  a  small  valley  where  the 
Souloodres  joins  the  Lcrgue,  a  trilHitary  of  the  H^rault.  Two 
bridges  over  tbe  Lerguc  connect  the  town  with  the  faubourg 
of  Cannes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  two  othan  o«tr  tkm 
Sottlondrea  lend  to  the  ettensivt  mim  of  the  chiteau  de  MwiHiiiB 
(tjthccirtnjr).  TWddlntfgwl ortifdul dSt Wvknm, fonnded 
by  him  In  950^  d«f  hifcn  |— wt  wmdlliiMi  iw  tb*  ijlh.  i4tk 
and  i6th  centuries;  the  cloister,  dating  froB  the  i5tb  and  17th 
centuries,  is  in  ruins.  In  the  picttucsque  environs  of  the  town 
stands  the  well-preserved  monastery  of  St  Michel  dc  (irammunt, 
dating  from  the  iith  century  and  now  used  as  farm  buildings. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  three  fine  dolmens.  The  manufacture 
of  woollens  for  army  clothing  is  the  chief  industry.  Wool  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  tlte  neighbouring  departments, 
and  fnm  MoMoc*;  th*  tsfOO*  •»  cloth  to  Italy  and  Uw 
Levant,  f4M^  tan^  ml  MOd.  Th*  Mm  ha»  tribamb  «C 

ol  arts  and  MRdbeMMi,  and  a  4 

Lod^  (Luteva)  existed  before  the  invisian  of  the  RomagB* 
who  for  some  time  called  it  Ponm  Neronit.  Tbe  inhabitant* 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St  Flour,  first  bishop  cf  the 
city,  about  323.  After  p.assing  successively  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Arabs  and 
tlie  Carolingians,it  became  in  the9lh  centtuy  a  Kparate  count- 
lUp,  and  afterwards  the  domain  of  its  U^apa.  Daring  the 
taa  it  luffctBd  Boch,  «niWTaHir  b  1571,  wha  it  waa 
U  ffitfd  to  be  an  cpfacapal  na  at  tbe  RaveliitloB* 

(iys6-sliio},  English  writer  M  kenkb^ 
waalwn  to  Loadca  an  tha  i^af  June  1756,  ton  61  Ednand 
Lodge,  rector  of  Catshalton,  Suzrcy.  He  held  a  cornet's  com- 
mission in  the  army,  which  he  resigned  in  1773.  In  i-jHi  he 
became  Blucmanlle  pursuivant  at  arms  in  the  College  ol  Arms. 
He  subsequently  became  Lanr.Tster  herald,  Norroy  king  at-arms, 
Clarcncieux  lung-at-arms,  ami,  in  knight  ol  the  order  of 

the  Guelplis  of  Hanover.  He  dic<J  in  London  on  the  i6ih  ui 
Jantniy  1830,  He  wrote  JUuslraliotit  of  British  Ilisloty,  Bio- 
tnfh  «n4  Matmtrt  im  Ik*  itipu  ^  Utnry  VIU.,  Edward  VU 
Umj,  BHuMk  mi  Jmm  1701).  cooihtii« 

of  selections  ffooi  tht  USS.  of  the  Howard,  Talbot  aad  Cadi 
families  praerved  at  the  College  of  Anns,  Lift  of  Sit  JiMm 
Caesar  . . .  (2nd  cd.,  1827)  He  contributed  the  literary  matter 
to  Poftrailt  of  lUusJrioHS  Personages  of  Grcai  Britain  (1814,  &c  ), 
an  elaborate  work  of  whiih  a  [lopular  edition  is  indudt'd  lit 
Bohn's  "  Illustrated  Library."  His  most  important  work  on 
heraldry  was  Th*  Ctneatogy  of  tkt  txistint  British  Pcerait . 
(i8ja,  enlarged  edition,  1859).  la  Tkt  Atmtut  fttnf  mi 
Btrmetat*  (18*7-1819),  fciaMcd  altar  tSja  aa  Pungnf  l*a 
JHtfal  JbHpirt,  and 
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MOOS,  BBXRT  CABOT  (iSjo-  ),  Amciion  political 
leader  nod  author,  born  in  Boston,  MaMachLi<.Ltis,  on  ilic 
ttU  «<  May  1850.  lie  gnuiuoted  tt  Harvard  College  in  1871 
mmi  At  the  iUrvud  Law  School  in  1875;  was  admitted  to  the 
Sllalk  (MtMtdtwalts)  bar  in  1876;  and  in  187^1879  waa 
kHMMMr  ill  ABMlte>  faiitoiy  At  Uarvazd.  He  was  a  ncmtwr 
«l  the  Maaudmaattt  Ham  «f  iiyiMWiilIwi  in  tB8»-iM«, 
and  ot  the  Natioaat  Emm  •!  ItiptttMllllWl  fa  1887^893; 
suitix  lo'l  Henry  L.  Dawes  as  United  States  Senator  from 
M,t5Wthu5AUs  in  1803;  and  in  1899  and  in  1005  was  re-dected 
to  the  Stnatf,  \vh>  ro  he  liccamc  one  of  the  mo',t  prominent  oi 
the  Republican  K'.uli  rs,  and  an  iniluuiilial  ^upfKjrlcr  of  President 
Rooocvclt-  He  ".IS  ri  member  of  ihc  Al.iskaii  ilt-undary  Com- 
■nMOO  ol  190J,  and  of  the  United  Slates  ImmigraUoa  Commis- 
riOA  «f  *90j.  In  the  National  Republican  Coavcotioa  of  1896 
febiilMMOdkimttch  to  secure  the  adoptioa of  the  gold  standard 
**y|Mk**  «f  the  party's  platform.  He  tie  pcnunent 
^hihBAaof  UwHatiaaal  Rcpublicn  CMMnliBB  4i  nso^  •nd 
of  that  of  1908.  11.1874-1876     edked  tla  ifvil  ifwgltmi 

:  V  r  wnth  Henry  Adams;  and  in  1879-1881,  whh  John  T. 
Mon>e.  Jr.,  he  edited  the  InUrnttiicnd  lUnew.  In  1884-1800  he 
was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  Colk^  His  doctoral  thesis  at 
Harvard  was  published  with  essays  by  Henry  Adams,  J.  L. 
LauK^liii  .'itui  Kriicst  Young,  under  the  tiili.'  i'iui^s  on  An^o- 
Saxon  Land  Lav  (1876).  He  wro'.e:  Lij<  and  Letter t  of  Gtargt 
CoM  (1877):  Alexander  HamUton  (1&82),  Daniel  Webster  (18S3) 
wd  Gmtn  Wmkmifm  (a  vols.,  1889),  fa  tiit "  Aoieiicaa  Sutlea- 
—fc"  mtai;  A  SJmt  gtosry  tflk$  fflnjlfii  Ctinkt  imAmmka 
(iMih  iMte  *i  JMtapy  <i884)}  AmIn*  (lapt),  fa  the  "  His- 
Mrie  Tm«i»'*  Mrica;  WkltHed  md  PeUkd  Any<  (189?); 
lalth  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ffrro  Tales  from  Aimrttm  History 
(1895);  Certain  Accepted  Heroes  (1897);  The  Stmy  of  the 
AmtrUan  Rcvdulion  {s  vob.,  1898);  The  War  vsilh  Spain 
(1890);  A  fi);ktiu£  Frigate  (1902);  A  Front irr  Tiium  (1906); 
and,  with  J.  \V.  Ganii-r,  .4  History  of  the  United  Slates  (4  vols., 
1906).  He  edited  The  Works  of  Alexander  HamUion  (9  vols., 
1885-1886)  and  The  Federalist  (i89t). 

His  ma,  Gbomb  Cabot  Lodcc  (1873-190^,  alto  bccMw 
faMiniMM«lA«v«iik  Ilt^mf  tfi^  Warn  (iBg9,  JImm, 
i899-t9ea  (1900),  The  Great  Aimmtm*  (f  go^  CMw  « tkmna 
(1904).  HeraUes  (1908)'  and  other  vene. 

LODGE.  SIR  OLIVER  JOSEPH  (1851-  ),  En)j:1iiih  physicist, 
was  born  at  rcr.l.huU.  Staffordihire,  on  Ihc  i;th  of  June  1S51, 
and  was  cdiicitcd  al  i\i".v[K>rt  (S^ilup)  prainm.ir  schi>ol.  He  was 
intended  for  a  bL;sint-<.&  career,  but  being  attracted  to  science  he 
entered  Unu  crsity  College,  London,  in  1871,  graduating  DSc  at 
LflBdaa  Ikiivcnityfa  1877.  In  1875  be  was  oppoiBted  iCMkr  in 
■NMVlpUIOHffefMBMiBfdCoilqiefarWoaHn,«iidin  1879  he 
fcwwlai  pi<ifiiiwBiiwfcdM»lw«Mtto«tttiiwpi«r 
CoOcft,  LundDB.  TM]«iBhMrkewodlUto«tochd»al 
physics  in  Univmity  College,  Liverpool,  whefe  Iie-nroaine<rtiO 
in  1900  he  was  chmen  first  principal  of  the  new  Birmingham 
Uni vir«.ily.  He  was  P.iiiKt.lC'l  in  i  joi.  His  oriirinal  work  in- 
cludes invest iga lions  oti  liKhtiung,  the  seal  of  the  elcrtromotivc 
force  in  the  volinic  cell,  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  and  the 
speed  of  the  ion,  elect  romagnetic  waves  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
ilic  motioB  of  the  aether  near  lfa«  e«nh,  and  the  appUcaiioii  ot 
sledridty  to  the  dispenal  of  fog  aiKi  smoke.  He  praided  over 
Ito  iMtlmatlcil  and  physical  section  of  the  British  AaaadMlDa 
irtlglyWiwiiml-a*  president  of  the  n^akil  Sodety  In  189;^- 
ifMMld  «r  tbt  Society  for  PsycMcd  ItcMvdk  fa  1901-1904- 
iBaddition  to  numcrousscicnlifu  mrnminihe  wrote,  among  other 
«r9riu,  Lifihining  (.'imductors  and  l.icl,ining  Guards,  Signalling 
vithoni  Wires,  Uodcrn  I'ira  j  >'(  [■Jutricity,  Etatrom  and  The 
Klier  of  Space,  together  with  various  Ijooks  and  pu|K:rs  ot  a  meta- 
physical and  theological  character. 

lOmW,  THOMAS  (r.  1558-1625),  EagUah  dramatist  and 
WiisrHtanroua  writer,  was  bgm  ^loal  1558*1  West  Ham.  He 
MB  tifa  Mfaod  son  of  Sir  Thenns  Led^t  «l»  «ai  iBid  Mayor  of 
tanlM  fa  1s6^-I56J.  Hit  mm  vdBCMcd  •(  Mn^anl  Taylors' 
School  «ad  THnity  Conefr,  OldM;  taking  Ms  BA  degree  in 
IS77  and  that  of  M.A.  in  i|ti.  b  1578  b«  wmnt  liacoln'* 


Inn,  where,  .1  >  in  the  other  Inns  of  COOtt,  IflOfve  of  lettcn;  and  a 
crop  of  debts  and  ditlicuJlics  were  alike  ivoat  to  spring  up  in  a 
kindly  soil.  Lodge,  apparently  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  his 
family,  speedily  showed  his  inclination  towards  the  kwaer  wxjrs 
of  life  and  the  lighter  aspects  of  Utetvture.  When  the  penfteot 
Stephen  Gosson  had  (in  157^^  pabUlhed  Ut  S<lu«U  Abuse, 
Lodge  took  up  the  gtove  in  Ids  D^ene*  nf  ftdrjf.  Music  and 
Stage  Plays  (1579  or  1580;  repcfaled  far  the  Shakespeare 
Sodety,  1853),  which  shows'  a  certain  restraint,  though  ncl  her 
deficient  in  force  of  invective  nor  l)ackward  in  display  of  erudi- 
tion. The  pamphlet  was  prohibited,  b  it  appcirs  to  have  been 
circulated  privately.  It  w.is  ans-.vcred  by  Gosson  in  his  Playes 
Confuted  in  Five  Acii^ins;  and  Ixxigc  retorted  with  his  Alarum 
Against  Usnrers(ii&4,  reprinted  »6.) — a  "  tract  for  the  times  " 
which  no  doubt  was  in  some  measure  indebted  to  the  author's 
personal  experience.  In  the  tame  yew  be  pcodaDed  the  fint 
talc  written  by  him  on  his  omt  acoouot  fa  pnte  ladvcne,  Tfe 
DdetttU*  Biito  ^ftrhmim  mt  Ptisceria,  both  pubtiibed  aai 
reprinted  ulth  tlw  Alanm. .  Vmm  1587  onwards  he  seems  to 
have  made  a  series  of  attempts  .is  n  playv.  r;j;ht  h  -iph  most  oi 
those  attributed  to  him  are  mainly  co.njcttutj).  Ihai  he  ever 
became  an  actor  is  improbable  in  ilKlf,  and  Collier's  concluiioo 
to  that  eflccl  rested  on  the  two  asstiinptton&  thai  the  "  Lodge  " 
of  Hcnslowe's  M  S.  w.is  a  pLiyer  and  that  his  name  was  Thorn i>. 
neither  of  which  is  sup[x>rtcd  by  the  text  (sec  C.  Ingleby. 
Wat  Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor/  1868).  Having,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
«ge  ,  "  tried  the  wave*  "  with  Captafa  Cladte  fa  hit  fKpcdjiina 
ioTerotimaiidlh»GHMiH,LoijKfa  lifli  mmk  ■  BOiiifi  ■iih 
Thomas  Cavendish  to  Brazil  and  the  SttaRs  of  MageBaa,  return- 
ing home  by  1 593.  During  the  Canaries  expedltToo.  to  beguHe 
the  tedium  of  hii  voyage,  he  composed  liis  pron:  tale  of  Roidyr.dt. 
Enphucs  Golden  L<);Mte.  which,  printed  jrt  tyjo,  afterwanis 
furnished  the  story  of  Sh.ke^fieire's  As  Yon  Like  It.  The  novel, 
which  in  its  turn  owes  some,  though  no  very  considerable,  debt 
to  the  medieval  T ale  of  Giimclyn  (unwarranlably  appended  to  the 
fiagmentary  Cookes  Tale  in  artain  MSS.  of  Chaucer's  works), 
is  written  in  the  cuphuistic  manner,  but  decidedly  attractive 

both  ^1^^  'litlww'Vlw^  ^""^  BMOikl 

expedition  fat  liadjillilhlMd  an  historical  ramjuice.  The  Vit^O 
of  Robert,  Seamd  vmeeflfarmandy,  surnamed 'Robert  the  DheO; 

and  he  left  behind  h'm  for  publication  C{!:i::r.^s,  Die  genes  ir.  k:s 
Singularity,  a  disiourie  on  the  immondiiy  of  Athens  (Lo.-idon; 
'Both  appeared  in  1591.  Another  romance  in  the  manner  C'l 
Lyiy,  Euphues  Shodou;  the  ;;.'<r  of  ikc  Sau  cs  (1 59^),  appeared 
while  Loidge  was  still  on  his  traveU.  His  second  historical 
romance,  the  Life  and  Dcdh  cf  Wultam  Longbeard  (1593),  ma 
more  successftd  than  the  hrst.  Lodge  also  brought  back  with 
ihim into  the  iMwwarUli<4JfdrgiirctoV  i(ascrka  (published  rsoA), 
' a  iMBatBeel  the  wm  ieacriptfaa  iottiipened  iflUi  many  lyrics. 
Abeadyfa  i589Lodgehadc!vtntoUi*«oilda  vofomeof  poema 
bearing  the  title  of  the  chiei  unong  thtm.ScSlaet  Uetawuepkotis, 
F.ntirlacrd  vi'Ji  the  Uiif<ir!uti':!e  LoVe  of  Clcurut.  more  brief!) 
known  as  dimu!  r.mJ  SnIia  (reprinted  with  preface  by  S  \\ 
Singer  in  liii.j).  'io  this  tale  Shakespeare  w.i>  [■ii>vjb)y  indi!  '.ci 
for  the  idea  oi  V'rntu  and  Adonis.  Some  readers  would  perhaps 
be  prepared  to  give  up  this  and  much  else  of  Lodge's  sugared 
vetse,  fine  though  much  ofit  is  in  quahty,  larfely  boiwwcd  from 
other  writers,  French  and  Ilaliaa  fa  parikdar,  fa  *p^THt  for 
the  kit  5tfir '<  JMMart  fa  whick  hr  MBit  fa  ooe  way  or  BBOIlMr 
have  reeoonicd  hi*  oca  aiveMtvtt.  tf  ledfe,  as  kaa  bm 
sui;;Ki-rd.  v. .is  the-  Alcon  in  Cdin  CIphI's  come  Home  Again,  it 
may  h.ive  been  the  influence  of  Sprnwr  «-hith  led  to  the  cofli- 
poaition  of  t'hiHi!,  a  volume  of  sunnits  in  which  the  voice  oi 
nature  seemi  only  now  and  then  to  become  audible,  pulirfishcd 
with  the  narrative  poem,  The  Comflaynte  oj  Elstred,'m  1593 
A  Fig  for  Momut,  OB  the  strength  ol  which  he  baa  becB  called 
I  he  eariicsi  EnglUi  aatMM ,  and  which  con  1  ai  ns  rcfofOM  tMnmtt 
to  Daniel  and  oibcn,  an  cpistic  addressed  to  Drayton,  tadollcr 
pieces,  appeared  io  159s-  Lodge's  ascertaioail  «naB«tk  smh 
is  small  in  quaniily  In  con juflction  with  Crecae  be.  probably 
in  i>590,  predand  fa  a  papular  vein  the  od8  but  far  Iron  fceUe 
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^by  of  A  Ltokint  CUuie  Jor  Loadon  amd  Emifand  (prinlcil  in 
SSM)-  He  bad  al(rady  whtlco  Tke  Wouitdt  9}  CitHe  War. 
Uidy  set  forth  m  lit  Tragtiiies  »f  Uaritu  aad  SciUa  (pruduccd 
perhaps  as  early  as  1 587,  and  pubJiihid  in  ism)*  •  V>od  aecond- 
rate  piece  is  jibe  ball -chrookie  tuhiam  of  iu  ace.  Mr  F*  & 
Flcay  t  htnla  there  were  grouwfafcn  linii'm  f  JU)dH»  Mmttlmm 
and  Amadiru,  played  by  tbc  QuoM^  bb*  ■bwt  1588,  a  abate 
with  Robert  Greene  in  Ctorgt  a  Cretm,  tke  Puma  if  WaktJitU. 
and  in  Shakespeare's  Jiid  p.i.-i  of  Henry  17.;  he  al^>o  rr^j  ird-,  limi 
as  at  least  part -author  o(  lii^  Tnu-  LhronuU  oj  Kin^  Lnr  ,ii:J 
kti  three  DiiU{,lilcrs  (1594);  and  The  I  rouliesome  Kaifjie  cj  John, 
King  of  Englcnd  {c.  ts8S);  in  the  case  of  two  otbcr  plays  he 
allowed  the  xssignation  to  Lodge  to  be  piudy  conjccturaL 
Tbat  Lodge  is  Ibc  "  Youoc  Juv«aal "  of  Grecne'a  Cractswerih 
t/  WU  h  00  loqgec  a  nawnUly  ■cciplad  bypotbctia.  la  tbc 
httcr  iwit  «f  his  UU  pweiUy  abnA  1  jpi^  when  hs  imhliAri 
hk  w5sMitin$  and  the  WaH£$  MtAmtt,  which  b  dMad  bvm 
Low  Leyton  in  Essex,  aod  the  religious  tract  Praupopcia  (if, 
as  seems  probable,  it  was  his),  in  which  he  repents  him  of  his 
"  Icvkd  lines  "  of  other  days — he  became-  a  Caihaiic  and  cngaRcd 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  whuh  \\<xjd  %d>-i  he  qualified 
hini-sclf  by  a  digtcc  at  Avigiion  in  Two  >^.■ir^  .Tlit  rw.irds 

be  received  the  degree  of  &I.D.  from  Oxford  LniversUy.  His 
works  henceforth  have  «  sober  ca.st,  comprising  translations  of 
Josrphus  (1602),  of  SctiKA  (1614),  a  Ixariitd  Smmmvy  of  Du 
Bartos's  DitiMt  Stpm^tu  (i6as  and  1637),  besides  a  1>ttlfst 
af  ika  FUgm  (1603),  aad  «  |wpiibr  nuuiuiL  wfaidi  itnaiiwd 
unptib&hed,  on  Otmttik  Uteemt.  Eaily  m  1606  ho  mmm 
to  have  left  England,  to  escape  tbc  penccvtion  tbcn  directed 
against  the  Catholics;  and  a  letter  from  bim  dated  1610  thanks 
the  English  ambassador  in  P.iri;  fnr  crtilil.ng  him  !o  return  in 
safety,  tfe  was  abroad  on  ur);ciit  private  alfairs  of  oive  kind  and 
another  in  1616.  From  this  time  to  his  death  ia  ItUng 
further  concerning  him  remains  to  be  noted. 

I.rKl-r'i  wnrlci,  with  iho  oxr<-ji!ion  of  hi»  transJjtions,  have  been 
rcprinlf-d  for  the  Hiinierijn  Clu!)  *ith  an  inirodiutory  essav  by  Mr 
Edmund  Gotse.   Thi»  preface  w.n  reprinted  in  Mr  Cossc  s  Srten- 


teentk  Ctntury  Stnditt  Of  Rcsatynde  there  are  numerous 

modern  editions.  5e«  also  J.  J.  JiisM-rand,  Entltsh  Nattl  in  Ikt 
Timr  of  Skaktipeart  (Eng.  trans.,  1890);  F.  C.  Mcay,  Bietraphiial 
ChromkU  ef  UU  En^tsk  Drama  (vol.  u.,  1^1).  (A.  W.  W.) 

LODGE,  a  dwelling-place,  small  and  usually  temporary,  a  hut, 
booth  or  tLt  t  The  word  was  in  M.  Eng.  logge,  from  Fr.  lege, 
arbour,  in  modern  French  H  hut;  also  box  in  a  theatre;  the 
French  word,  like  the  Italian  Ionia,  came  from  the  ^t^J 
taubij  or  /,if  ;\i.  the  sheltered  promenade  in  a  cloister,  from  whiih 
Bngli'li  '■  lobi  y  ■  is  derived.  The  Latin  is  of  TeutoTuc  origin 
from  the  word  which  survives  in  the  Mod.  G«r.£4M6e,  an  arbour, 
bat  which  earlier  was  used  for  any  hut,  booth»lk6  The  word  is 
pcobab^y  ultimately  (ran  the  ntoi  which  appwi  hi  "  leaf," 
&  ehdlar  of  faHitfa  «r  faeoi^  Tha  woed  b 
'  uead  ti  a  boue  bidit  eMier  In  a  fomt  or  away  from 
bidiltttfen,  where  people  May  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  as  a 
*'  hunti  ig  lodge."  "  ilioftir;;;  loili;c,"  4c.  The  most  frequent 
use  of  the  word  is  of  small  budding,  usually  place*!  at  the 
entrance  to  an  rstaic  or  park  and  inhabited  by  a  dependant 
of  the  owner  In  the  same  sense  the  word  means  the  room  or 
box  inhabited  by  tbeporterofa  college,  faci  iry  or  public  institu- 
tion. Among  Freemasons  and  other  socictie*  the  "  lodge  "  is 
the  name  given  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  members  of  the  branch 
or  diatricL  and  is  aMiiicd  to  tbc  nembefs  coUectivdy  as  "  a 
IwwIhtMlifer  The  goveMnf  body  of  the  t^cenuumu 
~  i«Mrhjr  the  grand  master  h  t^ed  the  **  Omd  Mfe." 
At  tM  tmfvmfty  of  Cambridge  the  house  where  tbe  bead  oF  a 
rolIeiTe  live?  i?  failed  the  "  lod;rc  "  Formerly  the  v.-nrd  was  v^rA 
of  the  den  or  l.iir  of  an  anim.nl,  but  is  now  only  applied  to  that 
of  the  beaver  and  the  oitrr.  Ii  is  also  applied  to  the  tent  of  a 
North  American  Indian,  a  wigwam  ortrpee  atiH  to  the  n-jmber  of 
inhabitants  of  such  a  tent.  In  minirg  the  'trm  is  ced  of  a 
aabtcifaneotis  reservoir  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  at 
^BiMCBt  Icveb  in  ttaeihaft  for  the  parpose  of  draining  the  mine. 
Ife  li  «Md  aho  ef  •  iwn  «r  lanAorpnce  aeit  to  tbe  abaft,  for 


LODGER  AMD  LODGINGS.  The  term  "  lodger  "  (Fr.  /tfgcr, 
10  lodge)  is  used  in  English  law  in  several  sGghtly  JBfc—l 
sease».  It  is  applied  (i.)  most  frequently  and  properly  toa  peiMn 
who  takes  fumisbcd  rooms  in  a  hoiae,  tbe  landbid  abo  r^dinc 
m  tha  piwdiiii.  and  sapplyiac  him  with  attndnee;  fjHH 
wmeiium  to  a  penon,  wli*  tah«  wAmhbed  imbk  hi  a  boot 
fiadiog  bbowa  attcadaoc*;  (VL)  to  a  boarder  in  a  boarding  house 
iq.v.).  It  b  with  (i.)  and  OOabme  that  tWs  artide  is  concerned. 

U  luTf  fiiniiNhi  d  ap.\rimetils  are  let  for  immediate  use,  the 
Ijw  ifii|ilirt,in  undertaliinK  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ihjt  ihry 
arc  (]t  for  luLfit^iion,  and.  it  ihi-.  condition  is  broken,  the  len.int 
may  refuse  to  occupy  the  pri-nii;.es  or  to  pay  any  rem  Bui 
there  is  no  implied  contract  that  the  Apartments  shall  eotitinue 
fit  for  habitation;  and  the  nik  has  no  appficatkm  in  the  rase  of 
anfutnbhell  lodg^higs.  In  tbe  absence  of  express  agreement 
to  tha  aoatiaiy,  a  lodger  baa  a  i||ht  to  tbe  lae  of  evciytbiai 
Mconty  to  the  enjoyatent  of  tbe  pwndsei,  sach  atthe  daor  beli 
and  knocker  and  the  Ayfigbt  of  a  itaircase.  Whether  the  rent 
of  apartments  can  be  dtstralned  for  by  the  immediate  landlord 
where  he  r<>ides  on  the  premis<-s  and  ?.jpji)ies  attendance  is  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  is  involved  in  some  uncertainly. 
The  weight  '  f  .i^t!i"r  iy  seems  to  support  the  negative  view 
(see  Foa,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  3rd  ed.  p.  434).  To  make  good 
a  right  10  distrain  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  terms  of  the 
letting  create  a  tenancy  or  eaclusive  ocmpatioo  and  not  a  mere 
Icenct.  Where  the  owner,  ahhoogh  resic&ng  on  the  premises, 
doca  not  mspffy  attestdance,  the  qoestioa  dcpCBds  on  whether 
ihsM  b  a  seal  Mnanry,  giving  the  lodger  w»  amIihHw  ftilit  cf 
occupation  as  against  tbe  owner.  The  ordinary  test  b  whcdicr 
the  lodger  has  the  control  of  the  outer  door.  Btit  tbe  whole 
rircumstanecs  of  each  rase  have  to  be  taken  .nrcount  of  A  lodger 
is  rateable  to  the  {loor-rate  wh<  re  he  is  in  exclusrvc  occupation 
of  the  ;iti:irl ments  let  to  him,  n:  A  'I  '-  landlord  dees  not  retain 
the  tTiniroj  .ind  dominion  of  the  whole  structure.  As  to  distress 
on  a  I'nifier's  goods  for  rent  due  by  an  immediate  to  a  superior 
landlord,  sec  Rknt.  As  to  the  termination  of  short  tenancies, 
as  of  apartments,  see  Landlord  and  TSHaMt.  Tbe  landlord 
hasnolienonthegoo<bof  tbelodferforicalorchaitts.  Ovcr< 
crowding  lodging-botasca  may  be  wait  With  as  a  aulMMe  andcr 
the  Public  Health  Acts  187$  end  1891  and  the  Housfaif  <rf  the 
Working  Classes  Acts.  As  to  the  lodger  franchise,  see  Kcctsnia* 
now  OP  VOTTHS.  It  h.is  been  held  in  England  that  keepers  of 
lodping  houscs do  not  come  within  the  category  of  those  pcrwms 
(see  Csvrikr;  I sn KEEPER)  who  hold  themselves  out  to  the  public 
generally  as  trustworthy  in  certain  employments^  but  that  they 
are  under  an  obligation  to  take  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  <rf 
their  lodgers'  goods;  m  Srarhnmagh  v.  Cosgrorr,  1905,  »  K  B. 
80s    As  to  Scots  Law  see  Bell's  Prin.  $.  7j6  (4). 

In  tbe  United  Sutes,  tbe  4ocljiiie  of  aa  famM 

wintaty  of  ttpm  fw  hriftatlMi  aa  *  btthig  af  taabM 
apartments  has  «4r  Ml  «Hh  pattU  aCO^MBBc;  it  Wii 

repudiated ,  e.^  In  tbe  IXstrfct  efCblnnibb.  biit  MsbccB  aeteptctf 

in  Massachusetts  In  the  French  Code  Civil,  there  are  some 
special  rules  with  rep.ard  to  furnished  apartments.  The  Idling 
is  reptite<l  to  be  made  for  a  year,  a  month  or  a  day.  according  as 
the  rent  is  so  much  per  year,  per  month  or  per  day;  if  that  test 
is  inappli  il  the  Irttirif;  is  dremcil  to  be  made  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  pbre  (art,  1758).  There  arc  similar  provisions  in 
the  Civil  Codes  of  Belgium  (art.  t7SS>,  ReOnd  (hrL  l<at)  and 
Spain  (Civil  Code,  art.  1581). 

See  al«o  the  articles,  RoaroiMO  HotTSt.  and  Fi  at  ;  and  the 
bibtbtnipUai  to  Flat  and  LaMBboW  «M»  TiltatlT.  (A.  W.  R.) 

ion.  I  town  and  episcopal  see  «f  TMmont.  Italy,  hi  the 
province  of  MSaa,  JoJ  m.  by  rati  S  E.  of  that  city,  on  a  WH 
alx^vc  the  rf^t  feinV  of  the  Adda,  jjo  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop, 
(toot)  to.070  ftown),  ;6,S:7  (commune).  The  site  "I  the  city  is 
an  eminence  rising  very  gradually  from  the  Lombard  pl.iin,  and 
the  surrounding  country  h  one  of  tbe  rii  hcst  dairy  districts  in 
Italy.  The  cathedral  (1158).  with  a  Gothic  facade  and  a  i6lh- 
rrntuiybftnit tower,  has  a  restored  ftiterior.  The  church  of  the 
Incoraaata  waecKcled  by  Batta(|io  (t4M)  in  tbe  Braaantesgtie 
itylfc  It  b  *an  dcfint  aciaipml  tfemcd  rtiueiui^  It 
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dccofaled  wiiii  fitscoes  by  the  Piazza  faunfly,  luiives  of  the 
town,  aad  (our  large  alut-pieoet  by  Caluto  Piazu  (died  alter 
Ij6i).  Tben  it  a  fine  oifu  ol  1507-  The  i  jth-cealury  CoUiic 
attitb  of  S«B  Fiaaceico,  mtored  in  1889,  witli  i4lh-cenluiy 
paintings, italMMtioMdile.  Hw fthuwo  MniiffMri  hii * 6m 
gateway  b  the  ttyle  of  Bmutii,  tad  tht  hMpjl«l  k  dofauni 
quadrangle.  In  the  Via  Pompeia  is  an  early  Renaisiance  house 
with  fine  decorations  in  marble  and  terra-cotta.  Besides  an 
extensive  track-  in  thic^c  pruducini;  more  Panneun 

than  Parma  ll^<.llJ  and  other  dairy  protlurc,  there  arc  manu- 
(acturcs  o(  linen,  silk,  majolica  and  chemicals. 

The  ancient  Laus  Pt>m[*ia  lay  rtu  W.  of  the  present  city, 
•ad  the  site  is  still  occupied  by  a  considerable  villa^,  Lodi 
VcocUOt  with  tfa«  aU  cathedral  of  S.  Baaiiaiw,  now  a  brick 
>irit<iai.  vUdh  CPataiM  istlt-centuiy  fieicoa.  It  was  the 
Mitt  wbera  the  nwk  fnot  Mwlfaitoiim  to  Piacntia  and 
OtenKnK  divagod,  and  dm  fw  a  toad  !•  lldi^ 
ofl  from  the  fornaer,  but  It  is  liafdly  meflUooed  by  classical 
writers.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  munici^um.  No  ruins 
exist  a!x)ve  grounii.hiil  v  wrirnis  antiquities  have  Ihcii  found  here. 
From  wtuih  I'ompiius,  whither  Cn.  I'ompcius  Siralx),  who 
gave  Liu.;i  iibhip  to  the  Transpiachni,  ar  his  son,  the  more  famous 
Pompey,  it  took  it*  name  is  not  certain.  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi 
was  second  to  Milan  among  the  cities  of  northern  Italy.  A 

ante  with  the  archbishop  of  ^lilan  about  the  investiture  of  the 
op  «f  Lodi  (1024)  proved  the  beginning  of  a  protracted  feud 
telmtn  tbe  tm  aiinx.  ]a  xiu  the  Milanwe  laid  the  whole 
■lace  in  ndnaDd  tebada  tkck  dvaift  to  ratoK  what  they  had 
dutroycd.  and  in  iijS,  when  iiia|dl««f  tUi  pnUMtioa  a  fairly 
Aourishing  settlement  had  agafat  been  fanned,  tliey  repeated 
their  work  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  A  number  of  the 
Lotli^ians  had  settled  on  Colic  F.ghczxonc;  and  their  village, 
the  Dorgo  d'Isi'lla,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hi  rLuh;.,  soon 
grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Frcderitk  Barbaiii^sja  iiilo  a 
new  city  of  Lodi  (116.').  At  first  Mitisi  r\  it  ni  lo  the  emperor, 
Lodi  was  before  long  compelled  lo  enter  the  Lomlurd  League, 
and  in  1198  it  focmed  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
liilaa.  The  strife  between  the  Somnaiiva  or  aristocratic  party 
and  the  Overgnaghi  at  democntic  pMQf  vas  so  severe  that  the 
city  divided  into  two  distiaot  CBBMBII— ■  The  Ovocgnaghi, 
expelled  in  I2j6,  «cie  itMoied  by  Ftederick  IL  vho  took  the 
city  after  three  months'  siege.  Lodi  was  actrvdy  concerned  in 
the  rest  of  the  Guclph  and  Ghibclline  struggle.  In  1416  its  ruler, 
Giovanni  Vignati,  trcn  herou.'Jy  taken  prisomr  hy  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti,  a:i  i  alter  that  lime  it  became  dtjHinJcnt  on 
Milan.  The  'luke  of  Hrunswick  captureti  it  in  i6.-5  in  the 
interests  of  Spain;  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  (i70t), 
by  the  Austrians  (1706),  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  (173 5),  by  the 
Austrians  (1736),  by  the  Spani.^rd.«  (1745),  and  again  by  the 
Austrians  (1746).  Ontliexothof  May  1796  was  (ought  the  battle 
«f  Lodi  bcHmai  the  Aaatdaat  and  Ma^oteao,  which  made  the 
laf  Nt  iwaftff  irf  X/on^iw^t 

LODZ  (fAft;  mow  coficctly  Lodud), » townt  Wiwlan  Pdand, 
in  the  government  of  PiotrkAw,  8a  m.  by  nO  S.W.  «l  Wanaw. 
It  is  situ. red  on  the  Lo.iz  plateau,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  igih  century  was  coveted  with  impenetrable  forests.  Now 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  industri.il  towns  /jur^,  I>cciyc.i, 
Pabianicc,  Konstantinov  and  .Meksandrov.  C  hully  owit  K  to  .1 
considerable  immigration  of  Gertn.ui  capitalists  and  wtirlurs, 
Lodz  has  grown  with  American  like  rapidity.  It  consu'-ts 
principally  «l  «ae  main  street,  7  m.  long,  and  is  a  sort  of  Polish 
liaacbHtw,  waiwifart  wring  couoos,  wooUoia  and  mixed 
«db,  wftb  dHBdcya*  beer,  anaobineqr  and  iSBl,  One  of  the 
very  few  educational  Inttinitiana  fe  •  pwlfioMl  indiatrial 
school.  The  populatioo.  wMA  WM  only  y^ooota  ilya,  leacbed 
351,570  in  1900;  the  BbIm  Buwbwilt  eboK  GomaM 

40%  and  Jews  J "4- 

LOESS  (C-cr.  L6ii),  in  gcolop,  ,  a  v.ukty  of  loam.  Topical 
[fH>ff  it  a  soft,  porous  rock,  pale  yclluwish  or  bulT  in  colour; 
OBt  dwnctcfittie  property  is  its  capacity  to  retain  vertical, 
waUs  in  the  banks  of  stieaou.  These 
by  wtt  pfrMf-'f— 


(Fuhrrr  jut  Foruhungsfrismde,  Beitta,  18M)  ia  CUatt 
they  stand  in  some  places  500  ft. 


they  stand  in  some  places  500  ft.  '•^  fT*  7*111  afct  hnii»ii»»*f 

lib cbHMHt tba kmtFStwSSSpft  vegiea  gamS 
ta>  the  aaaM  *  W«f  lafailML*  A  eoarae  colnnnar  struetntc 


ta>  the  iia>B»  *  W«f  ItariaadML*  A  eoarae  colnnnar  struetwc 

is  often  exhibited  on  the  vertical  weathered  fates  of  the  rock. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  prcie.-.cc  throughout  the  rock  of 
small  capillary  tubules,  which  apjitar  to  have  been  occupied 
by  rootlets,  these  are  often  Liitd  with  calcite.  Typical  Uxss 
is  Usually  calcareous,  some  geologists  regard  this  as  an  essential 
property,  and  when  the  rock  has  become  decalcified,  as  it  fre- 
quently is  on  the  surface  by  weathering,  they  call  it  "  loess- 
kMun  "  (MnMhn).  In  the  lower  poftiaas  of  a  Iocib  dcpoait  the 
calciwB  caibeMte  tenda  lo  fens  coMMtkMi^  wfel^  aa  iff^niiit 
of  their  mimetic' forms  have  tecitmAmkmmMmlHMMtm, 
Uitpuppen,  poupUs  dm  tceu,  "  htm  Mk."  In  d^Mfts  flf  tbh 
nature  in  South  America  these  concretionary  masses  form 
distinct  beds.  Bedding  is  absent  from  typical  loess.  The 
mincr.il  ronifiosition  of  Ich'ss  varies  somewh.it  in  different 
regions,  but  the  p.irtirles  are  always  small;  they  consist  of 
angular  gr.iiiis  of  qu.iru,  line  panicles  of  h>dratcd  silicates 
of  alumina,  mica  scales  and  undecomposcd  fragments  of  felspar, 
hornblende  and  other  rDck-forming  lilicatea. 

In  Europe  and  America  Iocm  depomts  are  atsociattd  m-ith  the 
margins  of  thent,  .it  m-  -h<xts  of  the  glacial  pernxl ,  thu^  in  Kurone 
they  stretch  irrqfulaxly  through  the  cealre  eaMward*  front  the  north- 
west of  France,  and  are  not  found  north  of  the  S'th  parallel.  In 
hoth  regions  loess  dtposhsai* found  within  and  upon  gbcial  depotiti 
For  this  reason  the  Ions  is  very  eommonly  assigned  to  the  Pleistocene 
period ;  but  some  of  the  \or*»  depovils  of  northern  Europe  have  been 
in  prrtcess  of  formation  intermittently  from  the  Mitictne  period 
onw.ird,  ami  in  Si.ulli  .■Xmi  rici  the  v;rr.it  Ix--  I'  irm.itii  .n-.  known  a* 
the  I'.imfK-an  or  Pataconian  Ix-long  to  the  Kmeiie,  OliKOCcnc  and 
I'll  i  .trfLcne  ^)eri<Jd».  Most  geologists  are  agrcvd  that  the  Ux-»»  is  an 
aculian  or  wind-bome  rock,  fanned  moat  probably  during  periods  of 
tMndm  or  iHgge  canditkms.  The  capillary  tubules  are  sumpowd 
to  haw  Men  eauaed  by  the  nots  of  grass  and  herbage  wfcidi  kept 
growing  upon  the  SUffaoe  even  while  the  deposit  w  as  slowly  increauag. 
Others  contend  that  loess  h  of  the  nature  of  alluvial  Iciam;  thi<)  tmy 
be  true  of  certain  depofuts  classed  as  loess,  but  it  cannot  be  true  of 
m"-t  of  the  t>  1jic.1l  lofv.  f  irnutlions,  for  they  lie  xijmi  older  rock* 
quite  indeiKndently  of  altitude,  from  near  sea  level  up  to  5000  ft.  is 
Europe  and  to  11,500  ft.  in  China;  they  are  often  devdofMd  on  one 
side  of  a  mountain  range  and  not  upon  the  other,  and  in  ■  wrief  of 
appronmaaelir  panUel  valkya  the  leaaa  ia  fcenaentfy^laiMd 
upon  one  sMe  and  that  the  Mne  la  eadi  caae,  facta  poMng  to  the 

agency  of  prevalent  windi. 

The  thickne-.s  ■  1!  Ich  i-fcpo^its  is  u^ucUy  not  more  than  J.t  ft,,  but 
in  fhina  it  reaches  KXX)  ft.  or  more;  it  aW)  :>ttain*  a  great  thi*  krv-j 
in  South  Atneiica,  Numerous  proboscidian  and  other  m.immalian 
fossils  have  been  found  in  the  loess  of  Europe;  the  tapir,  mastodon 
and  aiant  alothe  occur  in  South  America,  but  the  most  coounoo 
fpMlfi  im  small  land  shells  and  such  amphibious  pond  form*  as 
5MCcfi*M.  Certain  loe«  deposits  in  Turkc-stan  have  been  attributed 
to  rain-wash,  this  »»  the  so-callcrl  "  bke-loes»  "  (see-i^ss);  according 
to  Tukowski  the  difference  between  sub-aerial  and  lake  loc-'s  is  that 
the  former  is  porous,  dry  and  pervious,  while  the  latter  is  laminated, 
r^astic  and  impervious.  Two  types  of  loess  have  been  recognixcd  in 
Russia,  the  Hill-  or  Terrace-loess  and  the Low-le wl-lcws. a  prodaet 
of  the  weathering  of  underlying  rocfca.  In  Sooth  Ccrnaoy  the 
following  order  has  been  recognued:  (l)  an  upper  unbedded.  noo> 
calcareous  loess,  (j)  the  ieka*if6ts,  mixed  uiih  subsoil  rocks,  and 
f  ^)  the  !jnd  or  lhal-lost.  with  some  gravel.  The  effect  of  >i-gi-tatian 
on  th<-  upper  layers  of  loess  is  to  prcKluce  of  great  fertility,  mk  !i 
1^  lie  \,UcV  earth  (T$tktnta»pm)  of  soutkem  Russia,  the  dark 
;>VrJW-r>  of  the  Magdebwg  dllUfW,  — *  Ihr  hiacfc  **<MW  aiA* 
(,rfgur)  of  the  Detcan. 

LOFFT.  CAPEL  (i ?;!- 1??:4),  En^sh  misceUaneons  writer, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  i4lh  of  November  1751.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  Peterhousc,  Cambridge,  which  he  l^li 
to  bcoanw»  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  waa  called  to  the  bat 
bt  tn$t  and  left  by  his  father^  and  uade'b  dutbi  with  a  hatMl- 
MBnpcHyaadtbeiajgdbcatatet,  BewMapwii&c  writer 
«  vBilety  «l  lopfci.  aad  a  Mwmtm  wwlwifem  advocatt 


of  parliamentary  and  other  icfoms,  and  canicd  onai 
corres[>undcnce  with  all  the  literary  men  of  hit  tba*.  Be 
became  the  patron  of  Robert  Bloomficld,  the  author  of  Tkl 
Farmer's  Boy,  and  secured  for  him  the  very  successful  publicap 
tioo  Of  Ibit  walk.  Byian,  ia  a  bm  to  Ua  A«Ni*  T 
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LOFOTEN  AND  VESIERAALEN— LOFTUS  863 


JM  Kmimmit  fMWM  Loft  m  "Uw  Mucmim  of  liioe- 
nrikm        p(iiiC*'«vHfli  fMCWl  to  dislMiied  vawDMa; 
•  Uod  of  iniM  MMHCtfir  M        «lM  iri*  10 IM  ddivei^ 
ibyme,  bat  do  not  know  imm  to  bring  forth.'*  He  Sei  at 

Montcjiieri.  near  Turin,  on  the  26ih  of  May  18:4. 

His  fourth  son  Capel  Lotli,  the  younger  ( 18C6-1S73),  also  a 
wrilcr  on  various  topics,  inherited  his  father's  liberal  ideas  and 
principles,  and  carried  them  in  youth  to  ^reaier  extremes.  In  his 
old  age  he  abandoned  these  theories,  whiih  had  brought  him  into 
Ibe  coTT^^-rV  r>f  wmi-  of  the  Ir^dinp;  politicai  agtlaton  Of  thc 
diy.    He  file.'  i.'i  AiUL-rjoa,  v.':.l:c      jad  a  Virginta  estate. 

LOFOTEN  AMD  VESTBAAAUBN.  a  Jaifo  «ad  pbKiiccaqpie 
fmtp  of  Mwds  lytng  MJk  aai  &W.  «ff  tbo  N.W.  «Mat  of 
Norway,  bctwRo  67°  50'  aad  60*  tot  N.,  and  botwee*  u*  aad 

16°  vsj'  E.  {ormiAK  p«n  of  ihe  oiNi  (county)  of  NoitUand.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  group  from  Andcnaes,  at  the  north  of 
Aodd,  to  Roit,  is  about  150  m.;  the  aggregate  area  about 
1560  sq.  m.    It  is  srpar-ited  from  the  inainlaml  by  the  W-itfjord. 
Tjaddsund  and  \\i.igs(j»rd,  and  is  divided  into  t»o  sections 
by  the  Raftsjnd  between  ttindd  and  Ost-Vaagft.   To  thc  W. 
and  S.  of  thc  Raftsuad  lie  the  Lofoten  Islands  proper,  of 
which  thc  moat  important  are  Ost-Vaag6,  Cimsfi,  Vest-VaagO, 
FlikiiMltt,  MaakenacaS,  Moaken.  ^vtt  and  R&t*,  E.  and  N. 
fit  tbo  KAfmuid  «ft  Ibo  Uttida  of  Vcstcnakn.  the  duel  befng 
Hia4B»  VhMlh  LoaiA*  Skogia  and  Andd.   Thc  blaadi,  wbick 
•ft  di  oF  gnnite  or  metamorphic  gneiss,  are  precipitoot  and 
lofty     The  liiv:he<;l  points  anti  I'lnest  scenery  are  found  on  Obt- 
N'a.igi),  in  thc  iici^hUouthtuKl  of  the  narrow.  clifT-bound  Raftsuml 
and  Troldfjord.    The  principal  peaks  are  lligrafb-.ind  (jSii  ft  ), 
Cieitgaljartind  ( t^js),  Rulten  (ja'i).  <he  Noldiinder  (5467). 
Svaitsundiind  (^vaA).    The  long  line  of  jigscd  and  fantastic 
peaks  seen  from  the  Vc?t fjord  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  on  thc  No^^  c£ian  coast,  but  Mill  finer  i&lhc  panorama 
noaa  tbc  DiacraMikr  (1  »ie      cnbtadug  the  islaadi^  the  Vest- 
Qonl.  and  the  momiain  «( the  nahilaiMl.  The  diMUtch  which 
tqiaraTc  the  islands  are  nanow  and  loctuoui,  and  fmenOy  of 
great  depth:  ihc>'  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their 
lii!.il   ciirreiiK,   p  irlit  ul.irly    the    Raftsund    and    the  fjnious 
Maeljtrtim  or  MosLi  n-si  riim  litlwcen  Moskcnau  and  Moikcn 
'llic  violent  timpois  whuh  sweep  over  the  Vestfjord,  which 
i»  e*}i04«d  10  the  5  W..  arc  graphi''^lly  described  in  Jonas  Lie's 
Dtn  Frtmsynlt  (1870)  and  in  H.  Sghultic's  Hdvattfi  Skrijltr 
(1883),  as  the  MaeUtrdm  is  imaginatively  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Though  situated  wholly  within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  climate  o( 
the  Lofoten  waA  VcHoaalcn  groiip  is  not  nsBntus  when  cop* 
pared  with  thit  Of  the  iM  of  Nofway    The  iiotheraial  line 
which  marks  a  mean  January  tenpemUlse  of  32*  F.  runs  south 
from  the  Lofotcns,  passing  a  lilile  to  the  east  of  Bergen  onward 
to  Gothenburg  an<l  CojHiih.igen.    1  he  prrv.iiling  wm  ls  art  from 
lilt  S.  and  \V.,  the  mean  temperature  lor  the  yc.ir  is  3^^^  I'  . 
and  the  annual  rainfall  is  4^  54  in      In   suninirr   thc  hilK 
ha%^  only  palettes  of  snow,  the  snow  limit  b<       abuui  jooo 
ft.    The  lUktural  pasture  produced  in  favo-irablc  localities  permits 
the  rearing  of  cattle  to  some  extent ;  but  the  growth  of  cereals 
(chkfly  barley,  which  here  maturis  in  nii>ety  da)-s)  is  insignificant. 
Ttm  iilMHli  ykht  «o  wood.  The  chMvctciiMH:  iodoiuy.  and  an 
tmportut  ■oaree  of  the  netbrnl  wcolib,  is  the  cod  fbhety 
carried  on  abng  the  east  coast  of  the  Lofotens  in  the  Vestfjord 
in  spring.   This  employs  about  40,000  men  during  thc  season 
(r.itn  .tII  parts  of  N'.r^v.iy,  the  p<ipulation  iKing  then  .ilmul 
drjiitilcd,  and  1I10  surplus  3Ccomm<.Hlatc<i  in  temporary  hi:!'. 
1  hf  average  yicl!     v.ilur.:!  .11  af«TUt  £^5,c«x).    The  fiih  ,irc  taken 
in  nets  let  down  during  thc  ni^t,  or  on  lines  upwards  oi  a  nulc 
in  kngth.  or  on  ordiaaiy  liMid4inelb   The  fishermen  are  paid 
In  cMb.  and  larfc  Mtne  of  Moaey     wot  to  tbc  islands  by  thc 
NonragioB  banks  osch  Fchnuy.  Cmt  Ion  o(  life  is  (nquent 
during  thc  sudden  locsl  •lOflBs.   Thc  6ah,  whkb  li  dried  during 
early  summer,  is  expeited  to  Spain  (where  H  It  known  as  bacalao), 
Jloliand,  tireal  Itntjin,  Belgium,  ic.    Industries  aiising  out  of 
the  fishery  are  the  manufattuic  of  toil  liver  oil  and  ul  artiticl.il 
manure.     The  summer  tod  liihtrits  and  the  lol)>.ttr  liilu-ry  are 

abn  valuable.  Tbc  hcrrii^g  is  taken  in  large  quantities  od  the 


west  cottMtf  VMN«MlH^lMttie*MweAMcapririaMvWMH> 
The  islands  cnotain  an  towns  peopci^  eo  cefled^  hat  f  ebrinuag 
on  OM^VaniBaBASwafciaeroo  a  few  rocky  isleU  ofi  that  island 
«e  conddeithle  centres  of  trade  and  (in  the  fislung  season)  of 

population;  L^ngcn  aLo,  at  the  bead  of  the  Vestfjord  on 
Hindd,  is  much  frequented  as  a  [xjrt  of  call.  A  church  existed 
at  N'aapen  (Kahclvaag)  in  the  uth  century,  and  here  Hans 
Egcde,  thc  missionary  oi  UrccaUud,  was  pastor.  Thae  are 
factories  for  fish  guaoo  at  Henningvaer  (Ost-Vaagfi),  Kabclvaag, 
Svolvacr,  Lfidingen,  and  at  BretcsnSs  on  Store  MoUa.  Regular 
means  of  communication  are  afforded  by  the  steamers  wbicb 
tilde  betweea  Hsmboif  «r  CbiietiMii*  «nd  UintBeifest,  end 
■bo  Inr  kcsl  veiedt;  lot  •comlhls  spots  cu  be  vfabed  by 
smaD  boau,  In  the  management  of  which  the  natives  are  adepts. 
There  are  some  roads  on  tf  indtt,  Laago,  and  And9.  The  largest 
inland  in  thc  group,  and  indeed  in  Norway,  is  ITIndo,  with  an 
area  of  .S60  sq.  m.  The  South-eastern  portion  of  it  belongs  to 
the  OK/ of  Tromso.  In  the  Mwd  «f  AodA  thCM  Is  n  bed  Of  COtI 
at  tb«  mouth  of  Kamsaa. 

LOFT  (connected  with  "  lid."  i.e.  raised  in  the  air;  O.  Eng. 
lyjt;  cf.  Ger.  Lujl;  the  French  term  is  grenitr  and  Ger.  Sotfen), 
the  term  given  in  arthitccturc  to  an  ui>per  room  in  tbc  roof, 
■oartimcs  called  "  cockloft  "i  when  s|iflied  over  staUing 
it  IsfcnowB  as  «  hay-lott;  the  gsllefy  over  n  cbanoci  aoeca. 
carrying  a  crosa,  is  called  a  nx)d-loft  &ce  Rood).  The  term  is 
at&o  f^iven  to  a  ((iillery  provided  In  the  choir-aisle  of  a  cathedra] 
or    '  i:-  11       :l-  .1  watching-lott  at  night. 

LOFTUS,  ADAM  (c.  153  ? ''^5*.  archbishop  of  .Armagh  and 
Dublin,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire 
gentleman,  was  cdu'catcd  at  Cambridge.  He  accompanied  tbe 
earl  of  Susses  to  Ireland  as  his  chaplain  in  1$^,  and  three 
years  later  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Armagh  by  Hugh 
Curwen,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  1565  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
suppieinent  tbe  airsgrr  inconw  df  livnMe  fnm  the  szchiepncopel 
see  owing  to  the  dlstmhed  state  of  tie  oonntry,  s|^wbied 
Lofius  temporarily  to  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  became  president  of  the  new  commission  for 
et ( U ital  t.iuscs.  In  1567  was  translated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  I)ut»!in,  wHrrc  the  queen  looked  to  him  to  carry 
out  reforms  in  the  ("hurth.  On  several  occasions  be  letTtrx>rarily 
executed  the  (uuciions  oi  lord  keeper,  and  in  August  he 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  LoftU5  was  constantly 
occupied  in  attempts  to  improve  his  biuincial  position  by  obtain- 
ing additional  preferment.  He  bad  been  obOged  to  resign  the 
doinery  of  St  Patrick's  in  i)67<  mad  iKCnty  yeeis  later  be 
qwrclkd  vinh-nily  wkh  %  John  ^cnot,  the  lord  dcpaly, 
over  the  proposal  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  cnthedml 
to  the  foundation  of  a  university.  Loftus,  however,  favoured 
the  project  of  founding  a  unive::^ity  in  Dublin,  though  on  lirn* 
difTcrtiU  from  I'ctrot's  proposfil.  and  it  was  Largdy  through  his 
iiitUitiiic  that  the  corporation  of  Dublin  granted  the  lands  ol 
the  priory  of  AU  fiallows  as  a  beginning  of  thc  endowment  of 
Trinity  College,  of  which  be  was  named  first  provost  in  the 
charter  creating  the  foundation  in  isit  Loitua,  wiw  luu^On 
important  share  in  the  administration  of  l[tlan4BHkrJManrive 
lords  deputy,  and  whose  seal  and  cAciency  were  eowafdad 
by  Jams  I.  on  hb  acccailoo,  died  In  DaUIn  on  the  sth  of  Apiil 
160c  By  his  wife,  Jane  Purdon,  he  had  twenty  AiMRn. 

Ills  brother  Robert  was  father  of  Adam  Lorrvs  (c.  1 568-1643), 
who  Ixramf  lnnl  (. hani tllnr  ■■f  Iri.Iin  l  In  \(n<),  and  in  1631  was 
created  \'iscoimt  I^^-ftus  o(  I  l)-,  King's  county,  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland  Lird  Loftus  caiiu-  into  \ioltnt  toiilbct  with  the  lord 
deputy,  Vis<:uunt  ]-ali(Und,  in  1614,  and  at  a  later  date  his 
quarrel  with  Strafford  was  still  more  fierce.  One  ol  the  articles 
in  Suaiiord's  impeachment  was  based  on  dealings  with 
Lottos.  The  tilk»  which  became  extinct  on  tlu  death  of  hb 
gran^flo*  llw  jid  viiCngnt»  in  (when  the  family  estate 
of  Monasterevan,T<Miam«d  Moore  Abbey.  passcdtoUsdaaglrterls 
son  Henry.  4th  e.irl  of  Drc.glitd.il,  w  is  re  granted  in  1756  to 
his  cousin  Nithol.l^  I.offjs.  a  lineal  doccMiI ml  of  the  archbishop. 
It  again  l>ecamc  e<(i:Kt  more  than  on>  1-  .ifttrwariU.  but  was  On 

each  occasion  revived  in  favour  of  a  dcKcndaot  tbrougb  the 
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LOG 


'  Hm]  ud  it  to  ttom  iwM  by  Uie  matqois  of  Ely  in  roa- 
fBKtton  witk  odmr  fanlly  tides. 

See  Riduri  M»m,Uisl»ry  of  Ike  Chtink  tflrtland  (3  vok.,  London. 
1840):  J.  R.  ffVUmsM,  Imxs  of  Ike  Lord  CkanuUors  cf  Ireland 
(3  vols.,  LcMidon,  1870):  John  D'Allon,  Mrmoirs  of  the  Arckbuhofn 
of  Dublin  (Duhlin.  IB38):  Hctirv  Cotton.  Fasti  EccUsiae  llibtrnuae 
(S  vot».,  Dublin.  1848-18711):  William  Monck  Maion,  HiUory  ami 
Aniimitiei  of  Ike  dUttt  and  Cathedral  Chmrch  of  Si  Patruk.  near 
DtMU  (PuUin.  C  £.  C.  QmpUU  Pttroft  vut.  iiL.  tub. 


LOa(aiNldaf  OBcertatn  etymoto^cal 
pocic;  the  Hem  Englisk  Dictionary  rejects  tfie  dfeifvtf ItM  ftm 

Norweg'.in  /Jf,  a  fallen  tn-c),  a  I.irpp  piece  of,  generally  ur.hcwn, 
wood.  The  word  is  also  Msci  in  various  figurative  senses,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  "nautical  log."  an  appar.itus  (or 
ascertaining  the  spocd  of  ships.  Its  employment  in  this  s^nse 
depends  on  ihc  faa  that  a  piece  of  woo<i  attached  to  a  Inie  was 
tluown overboard  to  lie  like  a  log  in  a  fixed  position,  nlutionl(■^s, 
the  voad**  speed  heing  qJailated  by  observing  what  kngih 
of  liMsnaoMtiB  •  gjhnn  tlooe  ("  coramoo  hig  ");  «iui  the  word 
ftM  hcM  maHned  f^  modem  "  patent "  «r  "cwtlmiwn'* 
feg,  though  it  woifcs  In  tax  entirely  diSerent  manner. 

The  origin  of  the  "  eomifton  log  "  is  obscure ,  but  the  beginnings 
of  the  "  continuous  log  "  may  he  traced  bark  to  the  i6th  century. 
By  an  invention  prolwibly  due  to  llunifray  Cole  and  published 
in  I \ry  William  Bourne  in  hi;>  In-fr.tiofi  jr.d  Dr.-icfs,  it  was 
proposed  to  register  a  ship's  Sf>ccd  by  incans  of  a  "  little  small 
dose  boat,"  with  a  wheel,  or  wheels,  and  an  axle-tree  to  turn 
clockwork  in  the  little  boat,  with  diak  and  pointers  indicating 
btlMBU,  leagues,  scores  of  K-agucS  Md  llUtxircdb  of  leagues. 

Ahont  166S  Or  R.  Uooke  liwwod  sone  membcn  of  the  it«yal 
Sodety  an  fostnnieBt  lor  fttt  iwne  pttipoie,  dependhigiMi  •  «nne 

or  fly  which  rotated  as  the  vessel  pw|rtld  (Bbcil,  Bidmj 

oj  the  Royal  SociHy,  iv.  331),  iM  9lr  buc  Newtom  in 

1715  nji^rtcil  utif.ivouiably  on  the  "marine  surveyor"  of 
llrnry  dc  S.iuniarc/,  which  also  depended  on  a  rotator.  Conradus 
Mel  in  his  Aniiquariut  Sacer  (1710)  de?iiril,e<l  a  "  p.inlomelron 
ixaulicum  "  which  he  claimed  would  show  without  caicuLilion 
the  distance  sailed  by  the  ship;  ajid  J.  Smralon  in  1754  published 
improvements  on  the  apparatus  of  Saumarc*.  William  Foxon 
of  Dcptford  in  177J,  Jami-s  Guerimand  of  Middlesex  in  1776 
Oby  Us  "  maiine  pcnabulator  and  R.  U.  Cower  Jp  177't 
pnctloiity  denonaintad  the  icgbtndon  of  n  ftmirt  ipeeA 
by  mechanical  means.  Viscount  de  Vanx  in  1807  made  use  of 
water-pressure,  as  did  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon  in  1849,  and  C. 
E.  Kelway  invented  an  electrical  log  in  «S:6. 

Common  log. — To  ascertain  the  ship's  s,\kci\  by  the  common 
log  four  articles  are  necessary — a  Iok  ship  or  lor;  chi;),  Iok  ntt, 
log-line  and  log  glass.  The  log-ship  (fig.  1)  is  a  wooden  quadrant 
J  in.  thick,  wiih  a  radius  of  5  or  6  in., 
the  circttmfercncc  of  which  is  weighted 
wftft  kad  to  keep  it  upright  and  retard 
its  plliim  tblOQgh  the  waler.  Two 
holea  ate  ai«de  near  ita  iMcr  angles. 
One  end  of  a  short  piece  of  tUo 
line  b  passed  through  one  of  these 
PKj^I,  holes,   aind   knotted;    the   other  end 

hai  splicetl  to  it  a  bard  hone  pec 
which  is  iniettol  In  thr  oih- r  hole.  The  holes  arc  so  pla  cd 
thai  the  log-ship  \m!1  h^n^;  square  from  the  span  thus 
formed.  The  log  line  i>  ^;  rurid  to  this  span  and  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  portion  ncirest  the  log  ship  is  known  as  the  "  stray 
une  its  lengtli  varies  from  10  to  10  fathoms,  but  shoitid  be 
mflkfwnt  to  tnsttio  that  the  k(-ald|p  aluH  be  oou^  the  di*> 
toiMlu  dcnent  of  the  MpH  wake.  The  pofnt  where  it  }(rim 
the  other  part  Is  marked  by  a  piece  of  buntinp.  and  the  line 
from  this  point  towards  itsother  end  i.s  marki-d  at  known  intervals 
with  '■  knots,"  which  consist  of  pieces  of  cord  worked  in  between 
i!s  strands.  A  me.m  degree  of  the  meridian  Ixing  assumed  to 
be  60  a.;  statute  miles  of  5:So  ft.,  the  na  ;;ii  d  n"'<- 
is  taken  as  60S0  ft  ,  which  is  a  sufficiently  '^'**^^n"ihc  kj>o« 
for  practical  jiurpoM's.  and  the  '""'^"^  JJJ'a*  at 
«*  made  to  beat  the  same  nUtlon  «"  *^ 


an  hoar  (jfloo  sicoad^;  that  k,  tbqr  aw  nlaesd 
of47ft.3in.  ThacaddfthafNifatMfnloftHitaii 

from  the  piece  of  bunting)  is  marked  by  a  bit  of  leather,  the 
second  by  a  cord  with  two  knots,  the  third  by  one  with  three  knots, 
and  So  the  middle  of  each  of  these  Icnp'hs  f!,.'df-knot)  is 
alio  ni.ukt-.i  by  a  cord  with  one  knot.  It  follows  that,  if,  say, 
fivt  knots  of  the  hne  run  out  in  jS  seconds,  the  ship  has  gone 
5X47!  ft.  in  that  lime,  or  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  5X6080  U. 
('five  nautical  miles)  an  hour;  hence  the  common  use  of  kaal 
as  equivalent  to  a  nautical  mile.  In  the  log-ghia  tho  tine  H 
measured  by  nuuing  sand,  which,  however,  is  wfi  t 
by  tka  hnnidl^  ol  the  atmajpiwo.  tenrtiM  ft ! 
glass  toaaed  intaad  of  a  aS^eeood  one,  and  1 
the  knots  on  the  log  bne  arc  then  made  50  ft.  7  in.  instead  of 
47  ft.  3  in.  For  speeds  over  six  knots  a  14-second  g1.-i$s  is 
employed,  and  the  speed  indicated  by  the  log-line  is  doul  kd 

The  log-line,  after  tx-ing  well  naked,  ttrrtchcd  and  marked  «ith 
knots,  is  wound  uniformly  on  the  loc-reel,  to  which  its  inner  end  i* 
Mcurcly  fastened.  To  "  bcavc  the  toe,"  •  man  holds  the  log-rc«l 
over  bis  bead  (at  high  speeds  the  man  and  portable  reel  are  supct* 
seded  by  a  fixed  red  and  a  winch  fitted  with  •  brake),  am]  the  omecr 
pUcrs  the  pee  in  the  log-ship,  whic  h  he  then  throws  clear  aixl  to 
windward  of  tlic  »hip,  allowing  the  line  to  run  freely  out.  When  the 
bunting  .it  thi-  end  of  the  s.trAy  line  p.i'i<>  his  hand,  be  calls  to  his 
as!it5tant  t  >  t  jr  1  the  KlJ>^>,  and  .ili  iwi  llie  line  to  pay  out  frt^Iy. 
When  all  the  sand  has  run  through,  the  assistant  calli  "  Stop! "  wbca 
the  log-line  w  qnicUy  ailBlwA. the  IbmIb  ooaatcd.  and  the  talef> 
mediate  portMM  cBiiiaica.  Tha  stiain  an  the  lo8-*fa>p  when  tha 
log-line  t»  nipped,  caiisss  the  peg  t«  ha  wkfadrawn  Icom  k»  and  tha 
1<>K  ^hipi•^HMilyhaaledin.  In  normal  dmnmiances  tha Hg Is aewa 
every  hour.    In  a  «!ram  ves-^l  running  at  hich  »peed  on  an  ocean 


toinc,  wilh  rn',;iiK's  »  irL.:r.;;  snv« 


.ind  uniformly,  a  careful  offufr 


with  correct  Ime  and  glass  cao  obtain  very  accurate  reautta  with  tte 

COSIfBOfI  l0^» 

Cratmd  Li§,—1a  ihe  deltas  of  shoal  rivers,  with  a  stna(  tUi 
or  current  and  no  hnd  visible,  a  s  lb  lead  is  substituted  for  the 

log  ship,  the  lead  rests  on  the  bottom,  and  the  speed  is  obtained 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  prcviuufily  described.  Such  a 
"  groun  1  loj;  "  indicates  the  actual  speed  over  the  ground,  an-l 
in  oildiiion,  when  the  log-line  is  being  hauled  in,  it  will  show  the 
real  courv:  the  ship  is  making  over  the  ground. 

Paiftti  />;.— The  acKW  or  ntatoiy  kig  of  Edward  Maasey. 
invented  in  1801,  caiae  Into  gmenl  oie  in  ttjfi  and  tiiwliuiied 
until  x86i.  The  re- 
^stering  wlieel*work 
was  contained  in  a* 
shallow  rectangular 
box  (fig.  2),  with  a  Ftaa. 

float    plate    on  its 

upper  side,  carrying  three  indicating  diab,  recording  respectively 
fractions,  units  and  tens  of  miles  (up  to  a  hundred).  The 
rotator  was  connected  to  the  log  by  a  rojie  6  ft.  in  length,  actuat- 
ing a  universal  joint  on  the  first  spindle  of  the  renter  ;  it 
consisted  of  an  air-tight  thin  Betal  tnbe  with  a  coned  iore-oMl. 
carrying  fiat  metal  vaiMt  ael  at  aa  angle.  Afcaaader  Bate  in 
1846  suggested  eadoJng  the  whcelweit  la  lha  wtalar;  In 
Thomas  WaUcoi^s  harpoon  or  frictionless  kg,  |atradaoed  in  tMi, 
the  wheehrorh  was  enclosed  in  a  cyliadifcal  case  of  tin  ftaa» 
<li.uv.cter  .-IS  the  l>ody  of  the  ffotaior  or  fui,  a«d  ite  latter  woa 

liroufjhl  close  up  to  the 
rcfji :,ti-r,  forming  a  com- 
pact machine  and  avoid- 
ing the  tisc  of  the  6-ft. 
line.  Two  years  later  a 
hcart-sbaped  float  plate 

was  attached  to  the  cue,  and  the  log  called  the  At 
diip  1^  (fig.  3).  The  log  dnoM  be  «aihad  is  fraA 

when  prartiraWc,  to  prevent  oxidization  of  the  wbedik 
and  be  lubricated  with  suitable  ofl  through  a  hole  in  the 


FlO.  3. — The  .\l  llarpaon  Ship  I.oj. 


r.isc. 


•;;::7vS-rU ' -'^7' 'y^,  the  ship,  but  with  quick 


k  pas^ees 

d.s.*nce  run  under  i">«^  wttch  the 
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leg  (fig.  4),  a  Uffrail  one,  vblch,  however,  b  not  as  a  ruk  used  for 
speeds  over  18  knots.  Owing  to  ihe  increased  friction  produced 
by  a  rotator  mat.ing  riiii)roxirn,-iii  Fy  c/q-j  re volul  ions  per  mile, 
tOMTod  at  the  cad  of  a  line  varying  Ititna  40  Ulbotos  lot  a  12-kaol 


rcgutcr  on  the  uffrail  to  be  wcBitIri  b  the  cfiart  room  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Vessel  as  dewed,  a  efaari  room  electric  register  hd»  been 
introduccH.  Dy  neana  of  an  electric  insulUtion  beluccn  thC  Im 
ri-gi^irr  ,iir  .in  i  ihc  electric  register  in  the  chart  room,  every  tHUHiol 
a  mite  indicatcii  by  the  (ormcr  ia  rcconlcd  by  the  Utter. 

Walker's  Rocket  lof  (%.  10)  is  a  tafinl 
bearing*  of 


hanJencd 


tnSi^ 


Fic.  4.— The  Chenib  Log. 

to  60  fathMM  for  so  knou,  the  pal  «f  lb*  One  and  rotator 
ll  btme  by  cooed  idDen,  having  tMr  ootBaM  tapering  to  a 

common  point  in  their  rotation,  thus  giving  a  broad  rolling 
surface.  Stroag  worms  and  whcck  are  subatitutcd  for  the  light 
clockwork.  In  fig.  4  the  shoe  H  is  secured  lo  the  taffrail.  and  ihc 
rotator  io  the  water  is  hooked  to  the  eye  of  the  spindle  M  by  the 
D.  TtetMi  A  I'lnr'r'"*  tha  registering  whcelwork  and  a 

sounding  bell.    The  half 
gimbal  B  pivoting  in  th* 
Mckct  of  th«  base  C 
th*  ngister  to 
ttegtaiaiB  tlM 


Flo.  Si— Neptune  Pattern 

Routor.  .... 

and  rouera  are  lubncated 
with  castor  oil  every  twefre  hours  through  hoia  in  the  sliding 

Ci^c  E,  and  can  be  cxnminevl  by  unscnwing  the  case  E  and 
the  eye  M.  When  not  in  use,  the  rcgislir  is  removed  from  the 
shoe  by  lifting  a  small  s»  rcw  Imtton  mar  C.  The  tow  line  is 
usually  plaited,  and  to  avoid  a  iuwt  dose  to  the  rotator,  tlK 
latter  is  secured  to  the  former  kgr  a  taHt  iMidB  aa  iffdMpwl 
sbeli  (fig.  5,  Nc|ytanc  pattern). 

WaUosr'i  Neptune  log  (&g.  6)  is  used  for  veaaeb  of  high  speed. 
CMC  A  ooMte  the  whedwofk.  and  ca«  E  tha  iViodk  and  atari  bdl 


to  be  iluag  or 
secured  to  the 
tat!  rail  hyaline; 
the  gimbal  pat- 
tern has  a  Atttng 
brthadKk.  Ini 
taiitaBlogs,  the] 
movcmcflt  ofl 
the  line  owing  I 
to  its  length  ] 
becomes  spa*, 
moiiic  and  jerky, 
iacieaung  the 
vibration  and 
Metkm;  to  ob- 
viaee  thb  ■ 
Hovemof  or  fly-wbeel  is 
tfltroduccd,  the  hook  of 
the  tow  line  K  (fig.  Il) 
an<fthecyco(  the  rrgi^ter 
M  being  attached  to  the 
governor.  Fig.  It 
tents  the  arr 
fitted  to  the  NeptUMlog; 
with  the  Cherub  log,_  a 
small  piece  of  line  is  in- 
troduced between  the 
govertvor  and  the  eye  of 
thcreinster.  The  two  prindpal  American  taffrall  logs  art  the  Ncgoi 
and  Bliss  (Messrs  None  and  V^ioo).  The  former  bears  a  general 
rwmblanre  to  the  Chemb  log,  but  the  dial  plate  ia  horiaoatal  aad 
tin  faoaa  twn  upwards.  The  awta  shaft  bes  ' 
and  composed  ol  steel  balls  ruoning  ia  atari 
governor  is  an  iron  rod  about  16  in.  long, 
extremities.  The  Dliss  resembles  the  Rocket 
log  in  diapc,  and  is  Mcured  to  the  taflrail 
by  a  rope  or  tlung.  A  governor  is  not  em- 
ployed.  The  blades  of  the  roUtor  an  ad- 
lustable,  beiag  fitted  into  its  tube  or  body 
by  slits  and  holes  and  then  soldered.  The 


outer  ends  of  the  blades  are  slit  (fig.  13) 
form  two  tongues,  and  with  the  wrench  (I 


to 
fig- 


•jA  ens 

'■  .V'l 


no.  S.— BaR  Bearfaivi 
of  Neptune  Log. 


bearings;  in  each  ease  are  openings,  closed  by  sliding  tubes,  for 
examination  and  lubrication.  In  fig.  6  the  cases  A  and  E  are  shown 
otx  n.  Fig.  7  shows  the  dial  plate.  In  fig.  8  thr  h.ill  lirarings  are 
sfu  wn  un^cri'wcd  Inim  the  body  of  the  log,  with  r>c,  r.ip  .ind  «pindle. 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  balb  nlliog  in  two  pairs  of  V  races  or 
grooves.  The  outer  pair  receive  the  strain  of  the  rotator,  and  the 
inner  are  for  adjustment  and  to  prevent  lateral  movement.  The 
balls  and  races  are  enclosed  in  a  skeleton  cage  (ftg.  9)  unscrewing  from 

renewal:  the  adiuatment  of  tke 
J  HP  tin  Oft  cap  b,  kKkad  by  a  special 
washer  and  the  two  screws  a.  anc*-.**)}.  It  theoutcrracesbeoooie 
w«jrn,  the  complete  cage  and  iir.irinKs  arc  rrvencd:  the  strain  of 
the  line  is  then  tr.iti  frrn  1  f  .  uh  ir  had  previously  been  the  Inner 


the  cap  F  (fig.  6)  for  cleaning  or  n 
bearings  is  made  by  sciawing  ap  tin 


with  practically  unworn  lull-,  and  races.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
ttaaahslMoa  cage  is  Ncrrwrd  internally  at  both  ctkIs.  fittiag  a  screwed 
iSm  iorida  lbs  eap  F  l^.  b).  To  caafaia  the  indicatiaM  e(  the  leg 


13)  the  angle  o(  the  pitch  can  Ik-  atiiTcd, 
All  patent  lop  have  errors,  the  amounts 
of  which  shoukl  be  aaccttained  by 
■bon  ofaMmtiona  when  pairing  a 
vril  swqwd  coast  in  tiUkm 
vntmoaacdmdmr.  Conriaat 
on,  liiCTiwd  frlctloB  ^oro 
especially  at  high  qteeda),  and 
<lamagc  to  the  rotator  will  alter 

an  ax  cri. lined  luj;  error;  head 
or  (oUuwinR  seas,  strong  wiadl» 
currents  and  tidal  strenv  alw 
aficct  the  correctness. 

A  Log  B*oh  is  a  marine  or  sea 
JoofDal,  containing,  in  the  British  navy,  the  speed* 
comae,  leeway,  diiectioo  and  force  of  the  wind,  state  of 
the  mather,  «ad  baioiDrtric  and  thennometxic  observa* 
Mr  tka  ImkI&v  "Ranarfcs  »  ate  noted  (far 
VMMb  with  tail  power)  ntaking,  riiortc» 
ins  oad  trimming  sails;  ana  (for  aH 
ships)  employment  of  crew,  times  of 
passing  promiaent  landm&rlu,  altering 
«f  cooB^  tad  aigr  MhlNt  oi  ( 


Fio.  9.— Ball  Dear- 
'  NcflNae  Lag 


XVI.  15 


Fig.  10.— Rochst  Leg: 
importance.  The  deck  kg  book,  kept  by  the  oflicen  of  the 
watch,  is  copied  Into  tbe  ship's  log  book  by  the  navigating 
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LOGAN,  J.— LOGAN,  J*  A. 


officer,  tnd  ihe  httcr  b  «n  official  journal.  In  steam 
veatcj*  «  toufh  aad  fair  cngiDe  room  regisui  ut  kept, 


Fig.  II. — Neptune  Log  fitted  with  Governor. 

rig  inlomation  with  regkrd  to  (be  engines  and  boilera. 
lit  BlIliA  IffTT— BtriM  all  ti!u|>s    (except  those 

•apkyod  odusivdy  in 
ttwHm  bctwKB  pofts  On 

the  consts  of  Scotland) 
arc  compelled  to  keep  an 

  -   ,-rm  '^S  book  in  a  form 

.-Cjft  ■■  -"^^Q*  approved  by  the  Board 

I  __  of  Trade.    A  mate's  log 

book   and   engine  room 
reg-^'.er  are  not  compuhocy,  but  are  usually  kept.    (J.  W.  D.) 

LOGAN.  JOHN  (c.  1725-1780),  also  known  as  TAHCAHjurt, 
American  Indian  chief,  a  Caytjca  by  birth,  was  the  son  of  Shikel- 
kayi  a  whit«  nuin  who  had  been  captured  when  a  child  by  the 
lad&Mf,  hwl  ben  teared  ao»>ng  them,  and  had  bcoonw  chkf  ol  the 
ta^tm  Uving  on  the  StaaoMikiB  Cn&iawbat  baow  Nntlnaiba^ 
tud  county,  Pennsyhaafau  Tbs  imc  Laeu  wn  fhfoi  to  tbe 
son  in  honour  of  James  Logan  (1674-1751),  secretary  of  William 
I'cnn  and  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Indians.  John  Logan  lived 
for  some  time  near  Rct<liville,  Penn.,  aiul  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river  aljoul  1770.  He  was  not  technically 
a  chief,  but  .Ti<iuirctl  great  inllucncc  among  the  Shawncca,  into 
which  tribe  he  married.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  whites 
until  April  1774,  when,  friction  having  arisen  between  the 
lodkiu  and  the  whites,  a  band  of  inaraiidfnt,  led  by  om  Gnat- 
attacked  and  fdcwd  antnl  iMlaai^  iacladiBt,  it 

BdlMiBg  Uut  Captabi  wS^Crmp  wn  ntpmMk  lor  this 

murder,  Logan  sent  him  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  bloody  conflict  known  as  Lord  Dunmore's  War. 
Logan  rifL-i  l  to  join  the  Shawnee  chief.  Cornstalk,  in  meeting 
(iovcrnor  iJiuimorc  in  a  peace  council  after  the  battle  of  Point 
rita^-jnt,  but  sent  him  a  message  wliiih  l.  is  [ic<omf  f.imous  as 
an  example  of  Indian  eloquence.  The  message  seems  to  have 
been  givca  by  Logan  to  Coload  John  Gibson,  by  whom  it  was 
dsMvswd  to  Lofd  Dtuunom.  Tbomaa  Jefferson  first  called 
flenetal  attcolioo  to  it  in  Ids  MMa  m  Virpnia  (1787),  where  he 
'  ft  aad  added:  "  K  aMjr  rinBriii|B  ihf  «Me  flcatioos  of 
and  Cfcete,  aad  tl  aaj  nan  cnfaent  enter,  il 
I  has  fmvished  more  eminent,  to  pndure  a  singk  passage 
•operior  to  It."  Logan  became  a  victtai  of  drink,  and  in  1780 
was  killed  near  Lake  Erie  by  his  nephew  whom  he  had  attacked 
There  is  a  monument  to  him  in  I'idt  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Auburn, 
liew  Vurk. 


Hr.inti  Mayer'»  Tah[akjiitf,  Or  loran  Iht  Indian  and  Caflain 
MtihcuJ  Crtsap  (Baltimore,  1851,  3na  cd.,  Allwny,  iSt,;)  dciends 
Captain  Creiap  againat  Jc<ier«on't  charges,  and  alto  que«tions  the 
aauentidty  oi  Lojpin's  meMage,  about  which  tben  lias  been  eon- 
sidenUe  contravtrty,  though  iu  actual  wording  seems  to  be  tliat  of 
Gibton  rather  thao  of  Logan. 

LOGAN.  JOHN  (1748-1788),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  at  Soutra. 
Iklidlothian,  in  174S.  His  father,  George  Logan,  was  a  farmer 
and  a  member  of  the  Burgher  Kct  of  the  Secession  church,  John 
Logan  w.u  sent  to  Musselburgh  grammar  school,  and  in  t-fn 
to  ibe  itnivciyity  of  Ediabutgb.  la  176^-1769  be  was  tutor  to 


John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Sinclair,  at  Ulhstrr,  C.iitlinc^?.  and 
in  1770,  having  left  the  Secession  church,  he  wjs  Iu  criMrJ  as  a 
preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Haddington.  In  1771  he  was 
presented  to  the  charge  of  South  Lcith,  but  was  not  oidained  til] 
two  years  later.  On  the  death  of  Michael  Bruce  {q.v.)  he  obtained 
that  poet's  MSS.  with  a  view  to  publication.  In  i77oliepobltshcd 
Poem  m  Setaal  Occasions,  by  UieJud  Bfutt  with  a  preface,  la 
whkl^  after  cidwitiac  Bnica^  aiko  had  bc«B  a  Mlow  Mudnt  «l 
his,  te  muiked  that  **ta  aaka  «p  s  odNdluif  tome  pecoM 
wrote  by  differeat  aatlwn  an  lasMted,  aO  ef  them  ecigiailL 
and  none  of  them  destitute  of  merit.  The  reader  of  taste  wfl 
easily  distinguish  thrm  from  those  of  Mr  Bruce,  without  their 
being  particularized  by  any  mark."  Logan  was  an  active 
mcmbei  of  the  comnuiuc  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  which  worked  from  1775  to  1781  at  revising  the 
"  Translations  and  Paraphrases  "  for  publk  worship,  in  which 
many  of  his  hymns  are  printed.  In  1779-1781  lie  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history  at  St  Maiy% 
Chapel,  EdinbiMflh.  Aa  aaalysi*  of  thne  kttaic^  MImmdi  4 
tkt  Phaosopky  «/  HMwy  (1781).  been  itildaf  w— hlaaei  to 
A  Vim  i^^aciratHWy  (1787),  pdBted«tfca«nltafDrW. 
Rutherford,  but  thought  by  Lo^'k  ftieadi  to  be  hk.  In  1 7S 1 
he  published  his  own  Poem],  includiaKtlie"OdctOthc  Cuckoo  " 
and  some  other  poems  which  had  appeared  in  his  volume  of 
Michael  Bruce's  poems,  and  .ilso  his  o«n  contributions  to  the 
Paraphrases.  His  other  publications  were  An  Essay  on  iht 
UanH€rs  and  Cevtrnments  0/  Asia  (1782),  JbrnaesMrfr,  a  trafeiy 
(1783),  and  A  Rniew  of  tht  Principal  Ckargtt  cgaintt  IKurrcn 
Haslinp  (1788).  His  connexion  with  the  theatre  (sve  offence 
to  Irii  tmrntt^Ooa  et  Seuth  Ldth;  he  wee  iatcmpnato  b  hk 
haUNb  eai  then  Mi  tone  lacd  Midil  aUadNd  to  hk  aaM. 
He  rerigned  hkcheife  ia  I786»  RtakJoc  part  of  Ids  stipend,  aad 
proceeded  to  Loodoe,  where  Iw  became  a  writer  for  the  Emflisk 
Knifx  He  died  on  the  :!^th  of  December  17SS.  Two  po5thur- - 
ous  volumes  cf  sermons  apfx  arcd  in  1790  and  1701.  Tbcy  were 
very  pijpular,  and  were  rrjirinlcd  in  i8to.  His  Patticai  IVcrks 
were  printed  in  Dr  Robert  Andenoa's  British  PotU  (vol.  xL, 
179s).  with  a  life  of  the  author.  ThqraMnMpriaiadr 
collections,  and  separately  in  1805. 

Logan  was  accused  of  having  iippropriatcd.  in  hk 

(1781)  veme  wiittea  Iqr  Miched  Bean.  The  <itMtoU 
John  BknO  and  Dvildftoaaiiea  behalf  efBfaeawn  hihidiid 

in  Dr  Anderson^  life  tf  lAfan.  The  charge  of  idagiarism  hw 

been  revived  from  time  to  time,  notably  by  Dr  W.  JhlackeMe 
(1837)  and  Mr  James  Mackenzie  (itjoj).  The  whole  controversy 
has  been  marked  by  strong  partisanship.  The  chief  points 
against  Logan  are  the  suppression  of  the  major  portion  of  Bruce's 
MSS.  and  some  proved  cases  of  plagiarism  in  his  sermons  aad 
hymns.  Even  in  the  beautiful  "  Braes  of  Yarrow  "  one  of  the 
verses  is  borrowed  direct  from  an  old  border  ballad.  Tht 
traditional  evidence  in  favour  of  Bruce's  authorship  of  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo"  caa  hardly  be  act  aside,  hut  Or  JlobcnaM 
of  Defaony,  who  wn  Loful  Htcraqr  cncater,  etaM  that  he 
had  gone  over  the  MSS.  procured  at  Kinnesswood  with  LaiaiL 

Logan's  authorship  of  the  poemi  in  dispute  is  defended  by  DatrU 
Laing,  Ode  U>  the  Ctakoo  M-tih  remark t  on  tls  aulkorihi^,  in  a  ItOer  to 
J.  C.Skusirp.  I.L  D.  (1S7J):  hy  John  Small  m  the  Brxtxik  and  Forrt[% 
Evancelical  Knifv  (Ju\\.  1H77,  Apnl  ami  (\iiit)cr.  1879):  and  by 
R.  Small  in  iv.o  pi[)crs  tibtd..  1 878).    Ste  jlw  Brlxe,  Miciiai:l. 

LOGAN.  JOHN  ALEXANDER  (iS:6-t&86),  American  suldirr 
and  political  leader,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Murphy&borough. 
Jackson  county,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  February  1826.  He  ted 
no  schooling  until  he  was  (ourteeni  Ik  then  studied  for  Una 
yean  hi  SUkh  (Mkie,  aemd  hi  the  Merina  War  M  a  KeetaMid 
of  wlaateew.  atodkd  law  b  tiM  eto  «f  aa  nxki,  gndnAii 
from  the  Law  Department  of  LouisviBe  OalvCRity  la  1851,  aad 
practised  law  with  success.  He  entered  peRtlcs  as  a  Douglas 
Dcmocr.it,  w.is  elected  county  clerk  in  1R49,  served  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  in  i85j-i854  and  in  1857,  and 
for  a  time,  duririR  the  inierv.il,  ".is  provcuting  attorney  of  ikf 
Third  Judicial  District  of  lUinoii.  In  1858  and  i860  be  waa 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  National  House  of  RepresenUtivcs. 
Thaiigh  imattafhcd  aad  aacaiitfwl.  he  fa^ht  at  BaHHam  aad 
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ibM  ntHfiMd  t0  WHiiiftMk.  M^ped  Ul  ml,  uid  cntmd 
Iba  IMbb  Amy  colsBiItt  ui  soft  DUaoii  Volunicen.  whicb 
he  wpaHwli  11*  «ti  ihuiImI  «b  of  llw  tblMt  ofiiccn 
«1io  CBtcfnl  tbe  ataqr  fnm  civil  llf*.  In  Ciwtli  campaigns 

terminating  In  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which  city  Logan's 
divisioii  was  the  first  to  enter  and  of  which  he  was  mthlary 
governor,  he  to-^  to  the  rank  of  major-geneial  of  volunteers; 
in  November  1SG3  he  succeeded  Sherman  in  command  of  the 
XV.  Army  Corps;  and  after  the  death  ol  McPhcrson  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  the  balUe  ol  Atiaata. 
W  hcii  the  war  dooet^  Logan  resumed  his  poUlicaJ  career  as  a 
ScpuUku,  Md  vM  •  ncnbcr  of  tte  Natioul  liMw  «f  Kcpw- 
acBtttJvH  boo  iMt  to  ttyi,  nd  «f  tbe  UoiMd  Sialci  StMl* 
from  1871  unta  1877  and  again  from  1879  aoUl  U*  imth, 
whidi  look  place  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  i6di  of  December 
1SS6.  He  -.  il/ays  a  violent  partisan,  and  was  identified 
:  with  the  rad.^al  »ing  of  the  Rcpul>lican  parly.    In  1868  he 

1  was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of  President 

Johnson.    His  war  record  and  bis  great  personal  fdlowtng, 
especially  in  the  Grand  Array  of  tbe  Republic,  contributed  to 
hit  Mutinatkm  for  Vke-Preudent  in  1884  on  the  ticket  with 
I        JuM  0.  BUh»  tmt  be  wis  not  dected.  His  impetuous 

I  of  legUttknt  He  wtt  eoMinMiwAMa-ddtf  of  tbe  Oraad  Army 

I  of  the  Republic  from  1868  to  1871,  and  in  this  position  success- 

I  fully  urged  the  observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day, 

I  an  iciea  which  probably  originated  with  hini.    He  was  the  autiior 

f  of   Thr  Gred  Conspiracy:  lit  Origin  and  Uislory  (i8S/j),  a 

I  parliian  account  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Tht:  Volunlt:cr  SMier 

1  of  A  mcfita  (1887).  There  is  a  bne  statue  of  him  by  St  Oaudcns 

1  in  Chicago. 

I  The  best  bioctaphy  k  that  by  Ccoifft  F.  Oamo*.  t%t  lilt  mi 

I  New  York.  1887). 

IMAM,  tn  muiAV  mnHiD  (1708-1875).  BHtrsh 

I  geologist,  was  born  in  Montreal  on  the  ;oth  of  April  170S,  of 

■  Scottish  parents.  He  was  educated  partly  in  Montreal,  and 
subsequently  at  the  High  School  and  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  Kabcrl  Jameson  did  muc  h  to  excite  hw  interest  in  jteology. 
He  was  in  a  business  houvc  m  London  from  1S17  to  iSjo.  In 

I  1831  he  settled  in  Swansea  to  take  charge  of  a  collu-ry  ami  sooie 
<  coppcr-«iiwlluig  works,  and  here  hi*  inUrcst  in  fcology  found 
I  tbvaiuA  MQpe.  He  coUeded  » imt  «BOttM  of  iofonaBUra 
rapectinf  tbe  Somb  Waki  «aol4kld;  ni  bb  d«t%  «bkh 
I  he  had  depicted  on  ibe  t4n.  Oldnancr  stm-ey  map,  were 
I  generously  placed  at  the  di^Mial  of  the  geological  survey  under 
I  Sir  H.  T  de  la  Bcche  and  fully  ullll/ed.    In  iS^o  Logan  tirought 

'  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  his  celibrated  paper 

t  "  On  the  character  of  the  beds  of  cl.iy  lying  immi-dialtly  below 

>  the  coal-seams  of  South  VViiI«»,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  coaN 
boulders  in  the  Pennant  Grit  of  that  district."   He  then  pointed 

I         out  that  each  coal-seam  rests  on  an  under-day  with  rootlets 

(irf  Sti[maria,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  under-day 
mtf  tbe  old  Mil  lo  wbicb  gftm  tbe  pUaU  fnnn  whidi  tJie  coel 
I       WM  ronned.  To  confirm  tbb  obicrvMioB  be  viiitcd  America 

■  in  1841  and  examined  tbe  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova 
I         Scotia,  where  he  found  the  under<tay  almost  invariably  present 

beneath  the  scan.s  of  coal.    In  1S43  he  w.ns  appointed  lo  take 
charge  of  the  newly  established  geological  survey  in  Can.Hia, 
an<l  hr  continued  as  director  until  iSCh).    During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  survey  he  had  many  diAiculties  lo  surmount  and 
privations  to  imdciVaw  bvt  tbc  work  was  csnied  on  with  great 
t»a  mnd  taugff  nd  be  ifMfed  no  paiae  to  make  bia  reports 
I       inutwortby.  He  docribed  tbe  Laiireiititt  ndo  «f  tbe 
I        iMUcMiiB  mountains  in  Canada  and  of  tbe  AdiiOodlcfca  in 
'        the  Mat*  of  New  York,  pointing  out  that  they  eotnprlged  an 
*         Immense  scries  of  crystalline  rocks,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartziie 
^         and  limestone,  more  than  30.000  ft.  in  thickness.    The  scries 
'         was  rightly  recognized  as  repres<'nling  the  oldi-sl  typo  of  rocks 

>  cn  the  globe,  but  it  is  now  known  lo  be  a  com  pies  of  higidy 
t'  altered  Kdimentary  and  intrusive  rocks;  and  the  sup[>ostd 
9       oMcii  haewa  fceiil.  tbe  &ee>o  tocribe*  by  Sir  J.  W.  Datwoo. 


is  aow  regarded  a*  a  ntiowl  atooctuie.  LofH  HH  diOed 
F.R.S.  In  i8$i,  aadim<itnaakalgbted.  In  tbe  oame  year  be 
wae  awarded  tbe  WolbMw  nedal  by  tbe  Geolegkal  Sedety  of 
Loodon  for  Ids  leaancbcs  en  tbe  ooal-ttTBta,  aad  for  Ml  exccOcnt 

geological  m.ip  of  Canada.  After  his  retirement  In  1S69,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  event uaiiy  settled  in  South  Wales. 
He  died  at  CMtIo  Molgvys  in  Pifwlmrfcwbim  on  cbo  $mA  of 

June  1875. 

Scv  the  Ltf(.  by  D.  J.  Harrington  (1883).  (H.  B.  Wa) 

L06AH,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Cache  county,  Utah, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Logan  river,  about  70  ai.  K.  of  Salt  hake  City. 
Fop-  {1900)  5451  (1440  foreign-bom);  (igio)  151a.  It  i»  served 
bytbeOKgoaSboitlineriiraad.  UlMCtaiemoatbof  Loiaa 
Caflen,  about  4900  ft.  above  tbe  tea,  ood  OMMnandt  magnificent 
view*  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  fertQe  Cache  Valley. 
At  Logan  is  a  temple  (  t  iln-  I.atlcr-Day  Saints  (or  Mormons), 
bulk  in  1RS3,  and  the  -i>  u,  the  5.cat  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah,  of  Hrigh.Du  "1  11,  :  g  College,  and  of  New  Jersey  .Academy 
(1878),  erccied  by  the  wlflncn  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  and 
managed  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Agrictihural  College  was  founded 
in  1888  and  opened  in  1890;  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
is  connected  iiitb  it  and  tlie  biBtitulSaB  CMopriaea  adhoab  of 
agriculture,  deewitte  ideiiee  and  arte,  oomnMce^  meAanie 
arts  and  general  science.  Six  experiment  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  a  central  experimental  farm  near  St  George, 
Washington  county,  were  in  looS  under  the  direction  of  the 
experiment  station  in  Logan.  Urigham  Young  College  waa 
endowed  by  Brigham  Voung  in  1877  and  was  opened  in  1H78; 
it  oilers  courses  iti  the  arts,  theology,  civil  engineering,  music, 
physical  culture,  domestic  sdcnce,  nurse  training  and  manual 
tnining.  Lofaa  baa  various  manufactures,  aod  ia  tlie  trade 
centre  lor  a  Certle  fuming  region.  The  munk^dlty  oena  and 
opetatmita  water  wwte  and  itaelectiic  ligiitfncpliaL  Lafaa 
was  eettted  in  1859  and  fiiit  Incorporated  hi  rSM. 

LOGAKSPORT,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Cass  cout;ty, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  til 
river,  about  67  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis  and  117  m.  S.  by 
E,  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900)  i6,?04,  of  whom  143?  were  foreign- 
bom,  (igio  census)  ig.ojo.  It  is  served  by  six  divisions 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincttuiaii,  Chi<  n^o  ^  Si  Louis,  two  divisions 
of  the  Vandalia  (Pennsylvania  Va.i  .  r  d  the  Wabash  railways, 
and  by  declric  inlerurban  lines.  The  city  ia  tlie  lat  of  tbe 
Northern  Indbuia  Hospital  for  Ibe  Inaane  (18M),  nd  bM  n 
public  llbvaiy,  and  a  ho^pit.il  (condocted  l^the  Sitera  «f  St 
Joseph),  i^mong  the  i  r  :  1I  buildings  are  the  court  bouae, 
a  M.isonic  temple,  an  (  i  1.  Hows'  tenijile,  and  buildings  of 
the  Order  of  Elks,  of  the  kj..^lils  of  I'ythias,  and  of  tbc  fraternal 
order  of  Eagles.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rith  agiicuhural 
region,  Logansport  is  one  of  the  tnoat  important  grain  and  pioduic 
markets  in  the  state.  The  Wabash  and  the  £tl  rivers  provide 
pw>d  walcr  power,  and  the  city  has  various  manufactures, 
besides  the  r,-\ilway  repair  shop;,  of  tbe  Vandalia  and  of  the 
Fitt^uiS,  Ctpcipnatj,  Cbkago  &  St  Louia  laQnays.  The  value 
of  tbe  dt/a  factory  product  bimaaed  fiem  ti,ioo,j94  in  1900 
to  Si,9SS.92t  in  1905,  or  40-7%.  Limestone,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The  dty  owns 
and  operates  the  water  works  and  the  electric-lighting  pl:i.nt. 
Logaiiipoft  wa.s  platted  in  iSjS.  was  probably  named  in  honour 
of  aShawnee  chief,  Captain  Logan  (d.  181  .■),  became  the  county- 
seat  of  Cass  county  in  iS:g,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
i8jS 

LfXiAR.  a  river  and  vaQqr  of  Afghaoiitan.  Tbe  Lo|ar  liver 
drains  a  wide  tract  of  cooMiy,  filiBg  tn  tlie  ioolbcm  ilo|icae(  tbe 
Senglakb  range  and  receiving  affluents  from  the  Kharwtr  hilb, 
N.E.  of  Ohazni.   It  joins  the  Kabul  river  a  few  miles  btiow  the 

city  of  Kabul.  The  l.ogar  vrilley,  which  is  watered  by  its  Southern 
ftfUuenis,  is  rich  and  beautiful,  about  40  m.  long  by  ts  wide, 
and  highly  irrigated  ihroughoul.  L>ing  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
capital,  the  district  contributes  Urgdy  to  its  food-suMfy.  The 
v.Yiicy  was  traversed  In  ilnbynbiUiMlendvSirF.  (bftcmwdi 
Le(«  Roberta. 
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LOGARITHM 


IMABRHM  (from  Or.  X»y«.  word,  ratio,  and  dprf/iir, 
■nlier),  ia  Mdmlkii  •  wotd  iavaited  by  Jobn  Ni^Ncr  to 
deaott  ft  putknkr  daa  af  taoiiMi  iiicowwii  bgr  Um,  wd 
wMdi  may  be  defined  as  Mkmn  M  a^a;  la  are  any  thica 

quintitif?  s.it  isf>  in;?  the  cqu:it!oa#'*^M|tfi>B  «  Is  called  the  base, 
and  *  b  said  to  be  the  luKariihtnof  «ltOtbebtseo.    This  relation 
between  x,  a,  m,  may  l«'  ei|)rc;,L-c>l  also  by  the  equation  i  -  log,  m. 
froftrtits. — ^The  principal  pruperlies  of  logahlbms  are  given 


lo|*Oiiii)*lof.ai-|-ti«ia.  V)g,(mln)-]og,m-kt»9, 
tag.«rof  log.«,  log.  V""  0/0  log.  Mi. 

which  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm. 
It  IbUraafnHB  thcM  eqiatiooi  that  the  logarithm  of  the  product 
af  aayaaadNTof  quaBtiti«kM|iud  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 
al  A»  gwailriMb  Hat  Urn  hpAbm  af  tha  VMotiai  U  two 
quawtWes  b  aqari  to  the  lnjuMil  <l  the  inimHator  iHrnliilihwl 
by  the  Inp.in'thm  of  the  denominator,  that  the  logarithm  ol  the 
rth  po\vcr  o(  a  quantiiy  is  equal  to  rfimcs  the  logarithm  of  the 
quantity,  and  that  the  logarithm  uf  the  nh  root  of  a  qpuatky 
b  equal  to  (i/r)lh  of  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity. 

Logarithms  were  originally  invented  for  tlie  sake  of  abbreviat- 
ing aiUbncticat  caloilalions,  as  by  their  means  the  operations 
af  andt^picatioa  and  division  may  be  replaced  by  those  of 
■rtliBtttta  ail  niHiactiHV  wil  the  opcnUioBS  of  raising  to  powers 
ud  Utartkn  af  nott  by  tbeM  af  muliipficatioa  and  division. 
Pior  tbe  piupoM  of  thus  ttmplifyiag  tba  opwatkai  at  with^ 
BMtlc,  the  base  b  taken  to  be  te^  tad  oh  h  eiade  af  tdikt  of 
logarithms  in  which  the  values  of  x,  the  logarithm,  corre- 
sponding to  values  of  m,  tbe  nun!l>tr,  are  tabulated.  The 
logarithm  is  also  a  fundi  jii  uf  (u  queni  occurrence  in  analysis, 
being  regarded  as  a  known  and  reLognized  function  like  sin  z  or 
tan  *;  but  ia  mathematical  investigations  the  base  generally 
employed  is  not  lo,  but  a  certain  quantity  usually  denoted  by  the 
letter  e,  ol  value  3-7i82S  182&4  

Urm  ia  ^^hnt^lfil  filnJiiiifffft  if  tJw  bMt  ii  aat  CRVMMcd 
It  buadtntood  ta  1m  Mb  w  that  log  11  daaolci  lofte  Bii  bat  ia 
analytical  formulae  it  ie  undentaod  to  be  «. 

The  logarithms  to  base  to  of  the  first  twelve  Bombea  to  7 

places  of  decimals  arc 

kv  I  •  o-ooooooo  log  5«iO-6<)8Q7cx> 

log  J  ^0  3010300  log  6-07781513 

log3-o-477l2i3  log  7-o-845o<>8o 

log  4  ^0^20600  log  8  -  0-9030900 

Tba  iManing  of  theee  rceulu  is  that 

i-io».     »-ie^»*»».   3-tf)»«^'.  •  •  • 

10=10',    11^10'  "'"='^,  ij  «  10' 

Hie  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  index  or  char- 
actetibtic,  mi  the  fractional  part  the  mantissa.  When  the  base 
b  SO,  the  lagMitham  af  all  auadwa  in  wMcb  tbe  digiti  are  tbe 
MMK^  tto  ttattCF  iriieia  (be  decbaal  paiat  nay  bSi  bava  the  wuut 

mantissa;  thus,  for  example, 

log  a'5<'ii.>  =0  40^4^.04,  10825  013=14084604,  log  2561 300  — 
a'4o846o4,  &c. 

lo  tbe  case  of  fnciional  muBbeia  (m*  nnaiben  ia  which  the 
lateral  part  ia  o)  tbe  oiaiitbaa  ia  atill  It^^  poiitive,  ao.lhat. 
facaiample, 

log  -35613 -7-4084604,  log  -0035613-3-4034604.  Ac. 

tbe  minus  sign  being  usually  written  over  the  characteristic, 
aad  Bot  betaa  ft*  to  indicate  that  the  dHCacierfitic  oaly,  aod 
not  tbe  atele  esqifarieB,  ii  aegitfve;  thna 

7-4064604  stands  for- 1 4-  -4064604. 


log  9-0  9543433 

1<>^  10  -  I'UOOOOOO 
log  11-1-0413937 

leg  i«*f<anili» 


Tbe  Cast  that  whoi  tbe  baeeiaae  tba  BoniiaH  of 

b  todepcadest  ol  the  padtfoB  «t  tba  dedhnal  poiat  fa  iba  aaoriNr 

affords  the  chief  reason  for  the  choice  of  10  as  base.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  property  of  the  base  10  is  evident,  for  a  change 
in  the  (xi^aiun  of  the  decimal  points  amounts  to  iirjlti;'Lcatiun 
or  divi<,ion  by  some  power  of  10,  and  this  corresponds  to  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  some  integer  in  the  case  of  the 
iogaiithm,  tbe  msntini  tlwcctoie  rrmalmng  iatact.  It 


he  nwatioaed  that  in  moat  ublci  of  trigoaometrkal  foactloae, 
the  number  10  b  added  to  dl  the  logarithms  in  the  table  in  erd« 
to  avoid  the  use  of  negative  dianeteriatica,  so  that  tbacfaar> 
actciMie  9  deaotca  fa  reality  t,  8  deaoles't,  to  denMca  o,  ftc 

Logarithms  thus  increased  arc  frequently  referred  to  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  as  tahtlar  logarilkms,  so  that  the  tabular  logarithm 
"the  true  lo^.^riihrn  +  10. 

In  tablrt  of  l<i^:irithnis  of  numbers  lo  base  10  the  mantisia 
only  is  in  general  (.ibulatctl,  a5  the  charactcriitic  of  die  lo^rarithm 
of  a  number  can  always  be  written  down  at  si^t,  the  rule  heinj 
that,  if  the  number  b  greater  than  unity,  the  characteristic  is 
less  by  anity  than  the  aanber  of  digitt  bi  the  hil^ral  portion  of 
it,  ead  that  tfttaoaaibcr  bbaetfanaBllylhechandcibtle 
is  aeptfvCb  and  b  greater  by  unity  than  tbe  number  of  dpbcn 
Luaaau  tbe  decimal  point  and  tbe  first  significant  figure. 
ItfoOows  very  simply  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm  ihet 
log.6Xlog»a->t,   log»«-log.ai  X  (i/log«6). 

The  second  of  these  rdalions  b  an  inportaat  ooa,  as  it  shows 
that  fiaiB  a  table  of  lofuithins  to  baae  a»  the  corrcapondiqg 
table  of  Idgailtbns  to  baie  b  may  be  dednoed  by  multiplying  al 

the  logarithms  in  the  former  by  the  constant  multiplaT  ijlogA 
which  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  syslera  whor-e  b.isc  is  b  with 
respect  to  the  system  whose  base  is  a. 

The  two  systems  of  logarithms  for  v.hich  cxtcnsi\c  tables 
have  been  calculated  are  tbe  Napierian,  or  liyjierbolic,  or  natural 
system,  of  which  the  base  is  e,  and  the  Briggian,  or  decimal,  or 
common  system,  of  which  the  base  is  10;  and  we  see  that  the 
logarilhiBa  injJ|«n^tttiB|aldB>      be  dedjaeed^toMP^tbose  in  the 

hicb  b  called  the  oMidtdna  of  the  coomon  system  of  logarithms. 
The  numerical  vahie  of  thu  modulus  is  0-43420  44819  032;! 

8j;65  iijSg  .  .  .,  ami  tlic  value  of  its  rs  1 -j -i  1!.  log*  10  1  by 
multiplication  by  which  iiriggian  lugaiiihms  may  be  oonvcricd 

into  Napiadaa  bipatthi)  i».e>jaesl  50939  mois  Mfai 
79914  .... 
Iba  VMBlity  doMad  biy  fit  the  leneib 

i4.L4.J..f  .11^  4^4. . 


tbe 


a-3 

value  of  which  is, 
a-7i8a8  18384  59045  35536  02874  •  •  • 

7k*  ItfofAlhiije  Antefjm.— The  matheiBatical  functioa  log  «  or 

log<  X  it  one  of  the  im.ill  Rroup  of  transcendental  functions,  cna- 
tisttng  only  of  the  circu!  ir  fum.  lion  -  Mirit  l  and  inven*)  s.in  r.  co>,  ». 
Ac.,  arc  tin  *  or  i, «'■>(  .  1",;  j:  ami  1  ■  u lii>  h  arc  univcrh.illy  t  n a:^j 
in  analysis  known  (uniti  nii;  T  .'le  notation  lo^  x  i-.  -.•  rally 
employed  in  English  and  Amcricnn  works,  but  on  ihc  cootincr.t  ol 
Europe  writers  uaually  denote  the  function  by  If  ar  |g  v.  Tli« 
toganthmic  fonctkn  is  roost  naturally  introdnsed  BMa  aaalyua  by 
tbet 


This  equation  defines  log  x  for  frf^Mtivf  values  of  x;  if  xjlo  tV 
(ormuU  ccaaes  to  have  any  nieai  irij;.  Thus  Ui^  x  i>  the  intc-srii 
function  of  l/x.  and  it  can  be  sliown  that  log  x  i*  a  genuinely  new 
traoiceadcn^  not  exprenible  in  finite  tenna  By  BMlbaaf  faMtians 
•uch  a*  algtUaical  or  circular-  functioa^  AcaeaaiaatMi  tbr 
circular  functions,  however,  appears  bMr  alM  the  4nnidaB 
log  X  is  extended  to  complex  values  of  S. 

•A  relation  which  is  of  historical  interest  connects  the  logarithmic 
function  with  the  quadrature  of  itie  In  (h  rliol.i.  (or,  by  con^i-I  : 
the  c^iuation  of  the  hyperbola  in  the  form  ry-const..  it  is  om.j.  1  • 
that  till  area  intludcd  t>etwoen  the  arc  of  a  hyperbola,  it*  n»  j.  : 
asymptote,  and  two  ordinate*  drawn  parallei  to  the  other  asyn)(i<  :> 
from  points  on  the  first  asymptote  distant  •  and  k  fron  ihrir  pause 
of  intersection,  is  proportionh[  jo  fqg.^fr  ^   .  . 

The  loSoidiig  landaaMBtal  piMenieaat  iDgyaMneHly  vncMt 
froai  tba  dataitlea 

(I.)  fee  xv«Im  x4-Iok  y. 

(ii.)  Lamit  of  fx*- 1 log  r,  when  i  is  indefinitely  diminishcd- 
Either  of  theae  properties  niiRht  be  taken  as  itx  il  the  dctinitic  -  c- 
logx. 

Thct*  b  no  series  for  log  x  procet^iiin:  nO^cr  tnraacco£ag  o» 
dCHeadbg power*  of  x,  but  there  is  an  t  \{~ins]on 

forbgCi'la).*^ 

log  (l+x;-x-|x'-Hx^-ix'-f  : 
the  Krie*.  however,  i*  convergent  for  real  values  of  >  onU  when  i  l«t 
weni-taad-t.  Other  foonulae  which  an  dnduaUaliM  tha 
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Cqtwtion  are  given  in  the  portion  of  this  article  relating  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  logarithms. 

The  (unction  log  x  as  z  increases  from  o  towards  •  steadily  In- 
CRMM  from— « Mwudt  -f It  hM  fte  inpamat  propertv  that 
k  Modi  to  iofiiuty  with  X,  but  BM*  itawljr  tBM  aiQ' po»Tr  of  z.  U. 
that  X-*  kg  *  taadt  to  mo  M  s  tndi  M  «•  for  awey  positive  \-alue 
•f  ai  howvwr  tRialL 

Tkt  txpontntial  function,  exp  x,  may      denned  as  the  inverse  of 
thalOKanthm:  thus  z-exp  >  if  >  =      r    I  -  is  positive  for  all  values 
of  y  and  increases  steadily  from  o  toward  w  as  y  increases  from 
towards  +  «.   As  y  tends  towafda        CS^  y  ttSii  MMMdi  * 
more  rapidly  than  any  power  of  y. 

Tke  aaponential  function  possesses  the  propertiet 
(i.)  exp  (x+y)  -exp  x  X  exp  y. 

(g.)^aai»ir<-«q>«. 

Cui.)  exp  r-l+r-f  x-'j  f  +  r>/3  r+,,, 
Fiom  (i.)  and  (ii.)  it  may  tie  deduced  that 

exp  x-(i +  1  +  1/3  !  +1/3!  +  ...)■, 
where  the  rijht  h  ind  side-  lienotci  the  positK-e  rth  power  of  the 
number  I  +  I  -t- 1  J  !  -t- 1  .1  I  +  . . .  uMjally  denoted  by  «.  It  is  custom- 
ary, therefore,  to  denote  the  exponential  fuACtioa  by  <*.  aad  the 


■ay 


is  kivown  aa  tha  txptmntial  Ihterm. 
Th«  dafMtkaa  of  the  locarithmic  and  ernonanriat  fl 
'  t  taeanqpkot  values  of  X.  Thuaif«»|'Hi 


log  z 


when  the  path  of  integration  in  the  plane  of  the  complex  variable  t 
is  any  curve  which  docs  not  pass  through  the  orii^in :  but  now  log  z 
is  not  a  unifonn  function,  that  is  to  say,  if  x  describes  a  closed  curve 
ft  doaa  aoa  Mlow  that  log  x  also  describes  a  dosed  caiWH  fact 


log  (f+<f)-logV(?+i»«)+.'(a+Mr). 
where  ■  is  the  numerically  least  angle  whose  cosine  and  sine  are 
|/V  and  s/V  (i'+i*).  and  n  denotes  any  integer.  Thus  even 

when  the  argument  is  real  log  x  has  an  infinite  numt^r  of  values;  for 
puttine  if-f)  and  takinK  £  p^tti\e.  in  which  case  •~Ok  we  obtain  for 
log  t  the  infini-.c  system  of  \  allocs  log  (-hlnrL  It  foOows  from  this 
property  of  the  function  that  we  cannot  have  (or  log  x  a  series  which 
abaa  ba  coawtlUHt  for  all  values  of  x.  as  is  the  case  with  sin  x  and 
a^  (or  «dl  a  wrfes  oodd  only  tepreaent  a  uaifonD  fiuctioo.  and  in 


fe  tma  eafy  whaa  tha  analytical  modulus  of  z  is  le^  than  unity. 
The  cxpooeBtial  functioa.  which  may  still  be  defined  as  the  inverse 
of  the  logarithmic  function,  is,  00  tha  otbtr  band,  a  uniform  fnoctioQ 
of  T.  anditt  fundamental  propcrthaaiaybaaMMladiaauMfona 

as  for  real  values  of  x.  Also 

exp  ({+»»)  -sf  (cos      sin  s). 
Anaftamative  method  of  developing  the  theory  of  tha  aapeunBtial 
'  I  start  from  the  definition 

exp  *-l  +z+x«/3 !  +x»/3  f  +  .V. 


the  series  on  the  right-hand  beinz  conveigeat  for  all  values  of  x  and 
tbcrefore  defining  an  analytical  functioa  .of  x  which  is  uniform  and 
regular  all  over  the  plane. 

ImmHon  and  Earty  HitUry  «/  LgaHtkm.—Tkt  imreatiaa  fif 
|gprirtmthatbaanaccoidadt»|Btowapig,fcMB»oliiwifc>on 
,1a  Seotkad,  with  »  oDtalBrfijr  iMdk  ft  ms  «ftk  Rgatd  to 

bnportaBt  ideatifie  dtMOfveriea:  fa  tict,  irtth  the  eiccptlon  ol 

the  t.iblcs  of  Justus  B>Tgius.  ■■■  hWh  ■nnll  be  referred  to  further  on, 
there  stems  to  have  been  no  other  mathematician  of  the  time 
w  huse  mind  had  conceived  the  principle  on  which  logarithms 
depend,  and  no  partial  anticipations  of  the  discovery  are  met 
with  in  pre%'iotu  writen. 

Tlie  ^t  ajuwuncemeat  of  the  invention  was  made  in  Najkkr's 
JrTarifM  Lttaritkmerum  Cananis  DuaipUo  .  .  .  (BdftMVgb, 

€f  ovlnitonr  iiatMraad  tft«U»«raiiHl3rpitMCNeNAnBa, 

Jobn).  Tha  luture  of  lofarithms  is  npiiined  bgr  Rfcfenoe  to 
the  motion  of  points  in  a  straight  line,  aad  the  principle  open 
which  they  are  based  is  that  of  the  correspondence  of  a  geo- 
metrical and  an  arithmetical  series  of  numbers.  The  tabic  gives 
the  logarithms  of  sines  for  every  minute  of  seven  figures;  it  is 
«nan^  temi-quadranlaUy,  10  that  the  dijjtrcntiat,  which  are 
the  diffenncaa  of  the  two  logarithms  in  the  same  line,  are  the 
l?inTllhnr  «f  the  uopenta.'  Naiifts'a  logaiithas  an  aot  the 

I  or  kvpoMi^  tkit  ft  to  «v* 


logarithms  to  the  base  <  where  <«>a-7i8aSi8  . .  .;  tiie  relatioa 
between  N  (a  sine)  and  L  iu  logarithm,  aa  defined  in  tlie  Canonh 
Dtscriptio,  being  M« ao^r*^'*',  10  thtt  (iffaadat  tb*  ftOoci  aaf. 
the  eilea  of  which  ft  to  tendar  dnca  and  kfttfthiiB  iMcviil  10 
7  figaaea),  the  baae  ft  r^.  Napfet^  ftpriti—  itontm  aa  the 
sineainenaae.  If  f  denotea  the  logatfehia  to  ba«  «  (that  k» 
so-called  "  Napierian  "  or  hjperboL'c  logarithm)  ai:d  L  dcnoies, 
as  above,  "  Napier's  "  logarithm,  the  coaneuoa  between  /  aid 
IsftapMMdby 

L-ltf  log.io'-  ioVor«'-ioVt/'o» 

Napier's  work  (which  ■nill  henceforth  in  this  article  be  referred 
to  as  the  Dcscriptic)  immediately  on  its  appearance  in  1614 
attracted  the  attention  of  perhaps  the  two  most  eminent  English 
mathematicians  then  living — Edward  \\  r:f;ht  ji;d  Htr.ry  Brifigs. 
The  former  translated  the  work  into  English;  the  latter  was 
concerned  with  Napier  in  the  change  of  the  logarithms  from  those 
origiaally  iavented  to  dedmal  or  ootBiBon  l^ariihms,  and  it  ft 
to  him  that  the  orS^aal  calculatloB  of  the  logaiithadc  tabbt  ao» 
in  use  ft  auinfy  ^o*-  Both  Ka^  lail  W4|ht  dftdaooD  oftar 
the  pubBcatlon  of  ibt' Dtteriptio,  the  date  of  IMght*^  death 
being  1615  .ir.d  th.it  of  Napier  1617,  V-';t  Brlggs  Lvcd  ut^;;1  1^  ,1. 
Edward  Wnght,  n  bo  was  a  fellow  of  Caiuj.  College,  Carolrtdiie, 
occupies  a  conspic\:ous  place  in  the  history  of  naugation.  In 
if-jg  he  published  Ccttaine  errcrs  in  N eviration  ddtcted  and 
corrtcUd,  and  he  was  the  author  of  o'her  works;  to  him  aho  is 
chiefly  due  the  invention  of  the  method  known  as  Mercalor't 
soiling.  He  at  once  saw  the  value  of  logarithms  as  an  aid  to 
navigation,  and  kwt  ao  tine  in  preparing  a  traadation,  which 
be  submitted  to  Napftr  himielL  The  preface  to.  Wright 'a 
cditioa  coariatt  of  •  tnmlatfaB  ol  tha  pnfko  to  the  DtuHpUa, 
together  with  the  addlUoa  of  the  foOowIng  lettteacea  wrftten  bjr 

X.ipirr  hirr.5<If:  "  But  now  some  of  our  countreymcn  in  this 
Isia.id  well  atTcctcd  to  these  studies,  and  the  more  publique 
good,  procured  a  most  learned  Mathcmitiri-in  to  translate  the 
same  into  our  'vnilgar  English  tor^poe,  who  after  he  bad  finished  it, 
sent  the  Coppy  of  it  to  me,  to  hen  sclhc  and  considered  on  by 
myself e.  I  hanng  most  willingly  and  gladly  done  the  same,  fuide 
it  to  bee  most  exact  and  precisely  conformable  lo  my  minde  and 
the  oiiginalL  Tberefaia  it  nay  plaaia  you  who  an  indioed  to 
thcae  ttudici,  to  leocivo  ft-  ftnn  no  aad  the  Iteodator,  villt 
aa  nodi  leod  win  aowoiMonmend  it  unto  you.**  Tbaraft^ 
ahert  "  pRfiice  to  the  nader  "  by  Briggs,  and  a  description  of  a 
triangular  diagram  invented  by  Wright  for  finding  the  propor- 
tional parts.  The  table  is  printed  to  one  figure  less  than  in  the 
Dtscriptio.  Edward  Wright  died,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  in 
1615,  and  his  son,  Samuel  Wright,  in  the  preface  states  that  his 
father  "  gave  much  commendation  of  this  work  (and  often  in  my 
hearing)  as  of  very  great  use  to  mariners  ";  and  with  respect  to 
the  translation  be  says  that  "  shortly  after  he  had  it  returned 
out  of  Scot  had,  it  pteiscd  God  to  call  him  away  aforo  he  could 
puhBthft.**  TbetiaiidatiaairaaptihBdiadfaa6id.  ftwaaho 
nlieued  with  a  new  title-page  in  1618. 

Henry  Briggs,  then  professor  of  geometry  at  GnshaiB  Odfefe^ 
London,  and  afterwards  Sa^'ilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford, 
welcomed  the  Dacripiio  with  enthusiasm.  In  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  dated  Cresham  House,  March  10,  1615,  he  wrote, 

Nappcr,  lord  of  Markinston,  nath  set  my  head  and  bands  a 
work  with  his  new  and  admirable  logarithms.  I  hope  to  sec  him 
this  summer,  if  it  please  Cod,  for  I  never  saw  book  which  pleased 
me  better,  or  made  me  laon  larader.*  I  purpose  to  discourse 
with  him  coaceming  edipses,  for  what  is  there  which  we  may  not 
hop9  te  at  hb  hands,"  and  he  also  statea  "  that  he  was  whoO^ 
taken  a  aad  eamftyed  about  the  noble  faveatfon  of  logarithms 
lately  meonKa."  Briggs  accordingly  vfsfted  Napbr  ta  161 5, 
and  stayed  w-ttb  him  a   hole  month.'  He  brought  with  him  some 

'  Dr  Thomai  Smith  thus  describes  the  ardour  with  which  Briggs 
studied  the  Dtscripiia:  "  Hunc  in  dclic-is  habuit,  in  sinu,  in  m.Tr.;Sj5, 
in  pectore  gestavit,  oculisquc  avidissimi*,  et  mente  attentissima, 
itetusn  iteromqna  |NHa^  • .  • "  VUatfimimitm  tnMisnmtntm  tt 
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•Olculattooshehadouule,  wifJ  suRRMtcd  to  Kipier  ihc  idvantagcs 
tlut  would  result  from  the  choice  al  to  a  bajc,  axt  unprovcmcc: 
which  he  bad  explained  in  hu  lectures  at  ClwhaiD  College,  and 
OB  vbidi  he  bad  written  to  Napier.  Kapkr  taid  that  be  had 
tttmtAf  Amiiht  of  the  chnnfe,  tad  pointed  out  *  further  im- 
pmcMBt*  «kw  tknt  tha  ckaaoubttki  «f  nnmhm  peater 
dttnv^ihMldbtpddtiMiadBttMgadm^M  tiiggeMed  by 
Bxiffit.  In  i6i6Briggs  again  visited  Kapler  and  showed  him  the 
work  be  had  accomplished,  and,  be  says,  be  would  gladly  have 
paid  him  A  third  viiii  in  1617  had  Napier's  Ufc  b<x-n  sjiarcd. 

BriRp's  L^'i^firilkmsrum  chilicx  prim:,  wh!».b  contains  the  first 
published  table  of  dccimAl  or  corr.nvjn  1  v,'iri;hm.s,  is  only  a 
small  octavo  traa  of  siJttecti  pages,  and  gives  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  from  unity  to  1000  to  14  places  of  decimals.  It  was 
published,  probably  privately,  in  16x7,  after  Napier's  death.*  and 
there  is  no  author's  aaxae,  place  or  date.  The  date  of  publication 
bgwem,  filed  as  ttt?  by  a  letter  bom  Sir  Ucnry  Bonrchier 
to  Udier,  anted  Deeembcr  6,  i0iri  fonwinhig  the  passage— 
"  Our  kind  friend,  Mr  Briggs,  hath  lately  pnbli^ed  a  supplement 
to  the  most  excellent  tables  of  logarithms,  which  I  presume  he 
has  sent  to  you."  Briggs's  tract  of  1617  b  extremely  rare,  ar.f! 
has  pencrj.Uy  been  ignored  or  incorrectly  described,  llutton 
erroneously  states  that  it  contains  the  logarithms  to  8  places, 
and  his  account  has  been  followed  by  most  writers.  .There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Briggs  continued  to  Labour  assiduously  at  the  calculation  of 
locuilhms,  and  in  1614  published  his  Arithmttica  lo[crithtska, 
%  foUo  walk  cwitalning  tbt  kffarithni  U  tbt  jnuBbcn  from  x 
to  ao^POOb  tad  from  90^000  to  tooxao  (aod  bi  mbo  copies  to 
loi  ,000)  to  14  places  of  decimals.  The  table  occupies  300  pages, 
•od  there  is  an  introduction  of  88  pages  relating  to  the  mode  of 
CalcuLi'.ion,  and  the  a;i[ilication$  of  logarithms. 

There  vras  tha>  Ictt  a  gap  between  30,000  and  00,000,  ■R-hich 
was  filled  up  by  Adrian  Vlacq  (or  Ulaccus),  who  published  at 
Goada,  in  Holland,  in  i6j8,  a  table  containing  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  from  unity  to  ico  coo  to  10  places  li  decimals. 
Having  calculated  70,000  logarithms  ond.copiMl  only  30,000, 
Vlacq  would  hsve  been  qntte  entitled  to  btra  oUed  his  a  new 
work.  He  dfeteatet  it,  however,  odjr  m  Mcand  editkn  of 
MqfB  AHIkmilitt  UyrtOmk*,  the  titla  nnii«  AMmdica 
fcfBilftwfti  am  Ugummmm  CMOaitt  tanum, . . .  eaUo 
tettuda  ttuta  ftr  AMamm  V'Kmw,  Gmiamm.  TUi  tatite  of 
Vlacq'j  was  pubHshcd,  Tvith  an  English  explanation  prefixed, 
at  London  in  i6ji  under  the  title  LoiariJkmicaU  Arithmctike  .  .  . 
London,  printed  by  George  MiUcr,  1631.  There  arc  also  copies 
with  the  title-page  and  introduction  in.  French  and  in  Dutch 
(Gouda,  162S). 

Bri^F^  had  himself  been  engaged  in  filling  up  tbe  fn^  and  in 
ir  letter  to  John  Pell,  «-rittcn  after  tho  p«UcitlaB!ef  mooq's 
Vrork,  and  dated  October  25,  162S,  be  says: — 

"  My  desire  •■as  to  haw  those  chiliades  that  are  wwitingc  b«»ixt 
»  and  90  caleulatrd  and  printed,  and  1  had  done  thctn  all  almost  by 
my  »eUe.  and  by  sortii-  frcndcs  whom  my  rules  had  sufficiently  in- 
fornicd.  and  by  .ijrcfnur.t  the  businc*  wa*  convcnicatly  parted 
arnir.j^Nt  i.^.  !  i,;  I  am  cjxd  of  that  charge  and  care  by  one  Adrian 
Vlacquc.  an  llolUndcr,  «bo  haihe  done  all  the  whole  bundrt-d 
chiliMes  and  printed  them  in  LatfB,  OMcto  Mid  Aaecfe^  looo 
bookniatlKsejhnKuages.aadlMtlwaDaHttaBelMtalL  But 
he  hathe  cutt  OQ  4  oT my  ^rca  throughoot;  aod  feOHO  llfl  «at  my 
dcdicatioa,  and  to  the  rndcr ,  and  two  chaptcn  tM  tM  vA  U,  Id  the 
mt  he  ha<h  not  vaiM  ftwa  OM  at  all." 

The  ori^nal  calenbtfcii  of  tho  lofuttbatf  of  mniheit  from 
onlty  to  101,000  was  that  pedbnBed    Biiggsacd  Macq  between 

i6t$  and  1628.  \1acq's  table  b  that  from  which  all  the  hundreds 
of  tables  of  logarithms  that  have  subsequently  appeared  have 
been  derived.  It  contains  of  course  many  errors,  which  were 
gradually  discovered  ar.d  corroclod.lh  tho  flOMN  OC  (ho  Bcxt 
two  hundred  and  &fty  years. 

Tbe  first  calculation  or  pubScktkti  of  Bdggfaa  or'  common 
fciarithme  o(  trigoBoiBOtrical  fainrtioBi  was  ayulo  lit  tfiae  by 
Bttwiad  OuDMr,  who  woo  BilBili  eallMfw  m  pepfMioi  of 

*lt  was  certainty  published  after  Naf^ai^  4eMfe.  m  Bites 
nentioR*  nb  "  librum  posthumum."  This  MiP  JmiImmw  wob  the 
Cpmtmctfp  ntctrad  to  kter  io  tUa  Mtkla. 


astronomy  in  Gresham  College.  The  title  of  Cunter's  book, 
which  is  very  scarce,  is  Conm  triangidonim,  and  it  coataino 
logarithmk  sines  and  taofHiv  far  omjr  adinli  of  tho  (padlnai 

to  7  places  of  dcdfluls. 

Tbe  neat  publicatioa  woa  due  to  Vlacq,  who  appended  to  Ui 
logarithms  of  numben  ia  the  ArttkmiUfA  /afaridiiafco  of  Ifiaft 
a  ubic  giving  log  sinct.  tangents  lad  aeeuti  for  eveqr  mfaooa 

of  tbe  quadrant  to  10  places;  there  were  obtained  by  cakulating 
tbe  logarithms  of  the  natural  sin»,  &c.  given  in  the  Thuamt 
mathemclkui  of  I'iiiicus  (1613I. 

During  the  last  >ears  of  liis  life  BrigK'?  devoted  himself  to  the 
calculation  oi  logarithmic  sines,  tc  and  .1;  thi  time  oi  his  Ur.ith 
in  i6ji  he  bad  all  but  completed  a  logariilunic  canon  to  every 
hundredth  of  a  degree.  This  work  was  published  by  Macq  at 
his  own  expense  at  Gouda  in  ifijjL  tt&dct  tho  title  rr^imflastrio 
Britannka,  It  contains  log  tba(la  U pbott)  oad  ♦■«»t*«"» Uo 
10  pl>coi)»hrtidrt  natural  i<nw>  tonienttond  iwants,atiotervab 
of  ahttndndthof  odctMo.  n  the  eaaio  year  Vkcq  pwbh'ihod 
at  Gouda  hb  Ttipmtmlria  ciiificialis,  giving  log  siaes  wad 
tangents  to  every  to  seconds  of  tbe  quadmnt  to  10  placeo. 
This  work  n!>o  con'.niris  the  logarithms  o(  numbers  from  unity 
to  20,000  token  from  Lhe  Arilkmdica  logcrithmka  of  x6:8. 
Briggs  appreciated  clearly  the  ailvantages  of  a  centesimal  division 
of  the  qtjadrant,  and  by  di\iding  the  degree  into  hundredth  parts 
instead  of  into  minutes,  made  a  step  towards  a  reformation  in 
this  respect,  and  but  for  the  appearance  of  Macq's  work  tbe 
decimal  division  of  the  degree  might  have  become  tccognlxed, 
as  is  now  the  caao  «Ui  the  eoBcepoadiat  diviyeo  of  the  aocood. 
The  cokdoiioft  of  tho  lofidduflo  not  oi^  of  ma^hoo  bat  olw 
of  the  trigoootnetriod  functions  is  therefore  due  to  Briggs  and 
\Tacq;  and  the  results  contained  in  their  four  fundamental 
works— .-1 '■•'.'':"•-■-.'">: J  Ic^r.r-lhtricti  (llzlj'^^),  l'i:t;  ArilJinutUa 
j'i>^-.jr;/«ii;iia  (.Macql,  :6;.S;  Triicmomttrii  BriUnnkA  (Briggs), 
i^J3;  Trig^cnorr.ctria  cr'.-.Ucialis  (Macq),  tdSfteVO  OOt  faan 
superseded  by  any  subfequcnt  calculations. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  an  account  bos  been  given  of  thO 
actual  announcement  of  the  invention  of  logarithms  and  of  the 
calculation  of  the  tables.  It  oow  remains  to  refer  in  more  detail 
to  the  invcatioobaelf  oadtoeaaaiiaethoclaiBisofKapieraad 
Briggs  tothocophoHa^naeoBithwolwodiathedMafifw 
Kapler^  original  lojiriihBn  to  hgatftlimi  to  the  base  t& 

The  Descripiio  cootohied  ooly  aa  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  logarithms  without  any  accour.t  of  th-:  manner  in  which 
the  canon  was  constructed.  In  an  "  ,\d.ncr.iiio  "  on  the  seventh 
page  Napier  states  that,  although  in  that  place  tho  mode  of  con- 
struction should  be  explained,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  use 
of  the  logarithms,  "  ul  praclibatis  prius  usu,  el  rti  utiiitate, 
cactcra  aut  magis  placeant  posthac  edeada,  aut  minus  saltern 
dispUoHat  dcstio  scpulta."  BO  awoke  thetefore  tbe  judgmcrtt 
and  censure  of  the  learned  "aifaaquam  cactcra  in  lucem  temcfk 
prolata  lividorum  dciieclowuoi  ezponaatur";  and  ia  oa 
"  Adaioehio  "  oa  tho  hMt  pno  of  tho  book  ho  MOM  that  ha 
win  pablkh  Utit  aiedo  of  eomtnutlna  of  tho  caaott  Ma 
invent!  usum  eraditis  gratum  fore  intcllexcro."  Napier,  howe\'er , 
did  not  bve  to  keep  this  promise.  In  1617  he  published  a  small 
work  entitled  RMoiopa  relating  to  mechanical  methods  of 
performing  muliiplications  and  di\Tsions,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  died. 

Tbe  proposed  work  wu  published  ia  1619  by  Robert  Napier, 
his  second  aoa  bjr  his  •econd  aiafAl|l^.aBdcr  the  title  Iftrijici 
htaritknunm  cotiMis  «satfra0ta,  ...  It  ooeairto  of  two 
pagcsof pwfaoefonowedhydaijwwapotxf tort,  late 
peefaoo  MmM  Mhpiir  aoyo  Oat  ho  hao  hoa  ttand  ftow  «»• 
dnOMoi  oaOmftr  that  ^  aoerlMCttIbB li oMh thoai^  of 
by  the  ablest  mathematiriins,  and  that  notUig  WMrid  delight 
them  more  than  the  publication  of  the  mode  Of  OBaMruction 
of  the  canon.  He  therefore  issues  the  work  to  satisfy  their 
desires,  although,  he  states,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  have 
<ie^n  the  light  in  a  far  more  perfect  state  it  his  father  could 
have  put  tbe  finishing  touches  to  it;  and  he  mentions  thAt, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  his  father  possessed,  astockg 
other  oMat  cxoeUcat  giiOk  bk  the  higheat  depoe  tho  penoac  «f 
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[the  BKSt  difficult 
in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

It  is  important  to  rvolicc  that  in  the  Conitruclio  logarilhms 
are  called  artificial  number-:.;  and  Robert  Napier  states  thai  the 
work  waA  composed  i<-\cra!  years  {niiqacl  cnKvs)  before  Napier 
had  invented  the  name  logarithm.  Tlx  Cmttructi^  therefore 
may  have  been  written  a  good  tUUlf  JtUB  ptevknt  t0  the 
publkatiqa  of  the  Dticriptio  in  1614. 

Passing  now  to  the  invention  of  common  or  decimal  logarithms, 
that  is,  to  th»  mnaitfan  faoas  Ihii  husrfthnii  or<gti>a%  iMvatted 
bv  N^iier  to  tepuitfeaM  to  A*  tee  tht  flnt  dialDB  to  « 
«■■■■§  «f  ■jNAcm  occurs  in  the  "  AdmonitJo  **  on  the  last  fwge 
of  the  Dtstriplio  (1614),  the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  is 
"  \'<  riim  si  huius  invent!  usum  eruditis  gr.ituin  (ore  intillcxero, 
dubo  fortasse  brevi  (Deo  aspirante)  rationcm  ac  methodum  aut 
bunc  canoiii  m  i  iru-ndandi,  aut  cmendaliorctji  dr  novo  tondendi, 
Ut  itapturiumLogislanimdiligentta.limatiur  tandem  et  accuratior, 
quim  unitis  opera  fieri  potuit,  in  lucem  prcxleat.  Nihil  in  ortu 
In  some  copies,  however,  thb  "  Admonitio  "  is 
In  Wrii^t's  translation  of  1616  Napier  has  added  the 
I  the  addWoa  oai  nriNSKtloB  of  these 
iTMMewlitt  pdsfuB,  I  intCBd  (if  it 
•haO  please  Cod)  in  a  second  Edltkm,  to  set  out  such  Logarithmcs 
•s  shall  make  those  numbers  above  written  to  (all  upon  decimal 
numbers,  such  as  100,000,000,  joo. 000,000,  300,000,000,  &c., 
which  are  casic  to  be  added  or  ab.itcd  to  or  from  any  other 
number"  (p.  19);  and  in  the  d'-iluati-in  of 'Jic  RjbJ^'!,\:ij  ufi;) 
be  wrote  "  Quorum  quidcm  Lugariihmorum  spccicm  aliam  muUo 
pracstantiorem  nunc  etiam  invcnimus,  &  crcandi  methodum, 
Qn4  cun  eonUB  OSU  (si  Deus  longiorcm  vitae  &  valetudinis 
Wanm  COnCMHril)  cvulgare  statuimus;  ipeam  autem  novi 
TOntmii  muHiUlInHHWi  iitfirnwit  T"r|fitrt  owtn  Yf  *f1'rfjBtrw, 
^HM  m  MC  KMn  ffmn  vcnwi  iiBuquHm:  imoiro  ywto 
tfoctlMiaie  vira  D.  Henrico  Brigpo  Loadfail  pM 
Pr»re«»ri,  et  amico  mihi  iong^  charissimo. 

Briggs  in  the  short  preface  to  his  Logarilhiwrum  chilias 
(1617)  states  that  the  rwson  why  his  logarithms  arc  different 
from  those  lDtro<Ui<i:d  liy  Napier  "  spcrandum,  ejus  librum 
posthumum,  ab\tndc  nobis  propediem  satisfacturum."  The 
"  liber  poslhumus  "  was  the  Comirutlio  {1619),  in  the  preface 
to  which  Robert  Napier  states  that  he  has.  added  an  appendix 
lelatlng  to  another  and  more  excellent  species  of  logarithms,  re- 
tend  to  by  tiM  ioMMer  biOHdf  IB  the  JbMofifM,  ud  in 

tke  lopritba  flf  uritjp  b  ow  Ht  dto  watioao  tbit  be  hu 

published  tome  remarks  upon  tbe  prepositions  in  spherical 
trigonometry  and  upon  the  new  spedcs  of  logarithms  by  Henry 
Br.>';-S  "'I'J'  i"Vi  hujus  C3nnr.i"i  stipputandi  laborcm  gravisiinium, 
pro  binpiil.iri  amicitii  quae  illi  cum  I'alre  meo  I,.  M.  intcrccssit, 
aninio  iibenti'-'.inio  in  ^u'5ccpit;  creandi  methodo,  et  usuum 
explanationc  Invcnlori  telictis.  Nunc  autem  i{»o  ex  h&c  vit& 
tvocato,  totius  negotii  onus  doctissimi  Briggii  humeris  incumbere, 
ct  Sparta  hacc  onanda  illi  sorte  quadam  obtigisse  videtur." 

In  the  addiCB  prefixed  to  the  Ariikmeluo  I  (ariUmua  [16*$) 
BijBfaMB  Iho  w>jw at  to  be  wipriiodjtbai  tbeic kfsdibns 
4n  oISimM  toMi  tboM  ptfUbliod  bi  Iho  OttvtfUt  t~ 

"  Fgo  en!m,  cum  mei»  auditoribus  Londim,  publicc  in  Collceio 
Creihamensi  horum  doctrinam  expliearem;  animadverti  rouTio 
futofum  commocliut,  si  I^arilhmtfs  &inus  totiut  scrvaretur  o  (ut  in 
Caaooe  mirifico),  Laganthmua  autem  pariis  deciraae  ejutdem  linui 
totiw^  maipe  •uwt  s  ffiaduoiik  44.  m.  ai.  CMct  loooooooooa 
■tqge  ea  de  IV  leil^  aisttm  ao  fpsum  autborem,  ct  quamprimum 
per  anni  (empu?,  ct  vaeatlonem  a  publico  doccndi  munere  licuit, 
proftTtus  «um  tdinburgum:  ubi  hum.injjjiime  ab  eo  acceptus  hae« 
per  integrum  mcn-scm.  Cum  .lutcm  inter  nos  de  horum  mutalmne 
•ernio  haberetur:  illc  i  lim  'luilutn  tcnsiue,  ct  cupivisv  dircbat: 
Vcruatamcn  istoa,  quo*  jam  parnverat  cdendos  curas!«,  donee  alios, 
^  per  ocfoda  et  wfetuoineai  liccret.  magis  eommodr>s  confccisvt. 
i^M  autem  mutatieoem  ha  facimdam  ccnsebat,  ut  o  eiuct  Loe- 
OriAoHM  unitatis,  ct  tOOOiOOOOOO  simis  lotiut:  quod  tp>  longe 
Woandtasimum  cm  aaa  petui  aoa  agnoMere.  Coepi  igitur.  ejus 
bortattt.  rejcctis  illis  quof  anteA  poravrram.  de  horum  calculo  tcrio 
eogiurc;  et  teqitenti  acetate  itrrum  profrctus  Edinburgum,  horum 
qirot  hie  exUbco  pnccipuo*.  ilii  oatcodi.  idem  etiam  lertia  aesute 
bUni  i^siM  JtdwM^  •  Dew  Mni  aoUi 

VoluiMCU  ' 


Then  li  life  *  teference  to  Ibe  cftnfe  «f  tbe  kguUMW  «■  d» 

title-pofe  of  tbe  worlc. 

These  extracts  contain  all  tbe  original  statements  made  by 
Napier,  Robert  N;i[>irr  and  Brigps  which  have  reference  to  the 
origin  of  detinial  li .>rariihn'.s.  It  will  be  ^cc.^  that  they  are  all 
in  perfect  aKrrtini  nt  Ilriggs  pointed  out  in  his  lectures  at 
Gresham  CoHrgt-  <  \\\\  ii  would  be  more  convenient  that  o  shoold 
stand  for  the  logarithm-  of  the  whole  sine  aa  in  (be  Ikuriptio, 
b«l  «bM  tbi  klHitfam  of  tbe  tenth  part  of  the  wbdItrfDe  sbotild 
be  ie<oao>oao>ooo>  He  moto  alio  to  N^iir  mm;  aai  « 
goes  as  be  nflU  be  went  m  Bdbibei^b  to  vkR  Ifai,  wbcvoi  m 
he  was  moat  boepitaUy  ncdved  by  him,  he  remained  for  a 
whole  monl  h.  When  they  conversed  about  the  change  o(  system, 
Napier  Slid  th.it  )>•  h.'d  perceived  and  desired  the  same  llunf, 
but  that  he  liad  publisiie<l  ihc  tables  which  he  had  already  pre- 
pared, 50  that  Ihcy  might  be  used  until  ho  could  consirutt  others 
more  convenient.  But  he  considered  that  the  change  ought 
to  be  so  made  that  o  should  be  the  logarithm  of  unity  and 
10,000,000,000  that  of  the  whole  sine,  which  Briggs  could  not 
but  admit  was  by  far  the  most  convenient  of  all.  RejectUlg 
thcnfoR,  ibBK  wMdi  be  bad  pnpanad  akeMJy,  Bdni  bep% 
at  .Ihpltrt  sdeioe^  to  aoMidar  ■ufeiety  the  qtieethMi  of  <be 
cafculation  of  new  tables.  In  the  Mbnn'ng  summer  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  and  showed  Napkr  the  principal  portion  of  the 
logarithm'.  «  hii  h  he  published  in  16:4.  Thesi-  probably  included 
the  loganthnii  uf  the  Jir^t  chiliad  which  he  published  in  1617. 

It  has  been  ll;o'.;};f.t  r.eee,s.iry  to  ^;lve  in  detail  the  facts  relating 
to  the  conversion  of  the  logarithms,  as  unfortunately  Charles 
Hulton  in  his  history  of  log.iriihms,  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
early  editions  of  his  MalhematUid  TabUi,  and  was  also  published 
as  one  of  his  UaUUmalital  TrpcU,  has  charged  Napier  with  want 
of  candour  in  not  telling  the  world  of  Briggs's  share  in  the  chaa|e 
of  system,  and  be  emresses  the  emplrion  tbit  "  Napier  «a» 
desiione  tint  tbe  vond  should  aaoibe  to  bin  alone  tlw  merit 
of  this  very  oaeful  improvement  of  the  logarithms."  According 
to  Ilulton's  view,  the  words, "  1/  if  lo  ^c  hoped  that  his  posthumous 
work  "...  which  occur  in  the  preface  to  the  Chiliat,  were  a 
modest  hint  that  the  share  Uriggs  had  had  in  changing  the 
logarithms  should  be  mentioned,  and  that,  as  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  he  liimiclf  gave  the  account  which  appears  in  the 
Aftthmclua  of  16^4.  There  seems,  however,  no  ground  whatever 
for  supposing  that  Briggs  meant  to  express  anything  beyond  his 
hope  that  the  reason  for  tbe  alteration  would  be  explained  in 
tbe  posthumous  work;  ami  in  bis  own  account,  wiittca  aevca 
yean  dlcr  Napici'a  dcntb  and  five  years  after  tbe  appcanace 
of  the  voili  Uself,  be  sbews  00  injured  fecSng  whatever,  but 
even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  he  ab.indoned  his  own 
propci!.c<l  alteration  in  favour  of  Napier's,  and,  rejecting  the 
tab!;^  he  had  already  constructed,  began  to  coiibidcr  the  calcula- 
tion of  new  onc-s.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  Napier  and  Briggs, 
arc  in  complete  accordance,  ami  the  Intndsliip  existing  between 
them  was  perfect  and  unbroken  to  the  last.  Briggs  assisted 
Robert  Napier  in  the  editing  of  the  "  posthumous  work,"  the 
Ctiutnutio,  and  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  alteration  of  the 
loprithms  in  the  Arilhrnttica  of  1614  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  anslons  that  Juatkc  sbould  be  done  to  Hapier  than  to  bin- 
self;  while  on  the  etber  Innd  Na|4cr  recdved  Briggs  moat 
hospitably  and  refers  to  him  as  "  amico  mihi  long?  charissimo." 

Mutton's  suggestions  arc  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  they 
occur  as  a  history  which  is  the  re  ul;  of  a  good  deal  of  investiga- 
tion and  which  for  years  was  referred  to  as  an  .luihority  by  many 
writers.  His  prejuilire  ag.iinst  Napier  naturally  produced 
retaliation,  and  Mark  Napier  in  defending  his  ancestor  has  fallen 
into  the  o^^site  cxticBie  of  attenpling  to  reduce  Briggs  to 
tbe  level  of  a  mete  ooot^ter.  In  oonaeiion  with  thb  contn>> 
voiyitshoiddbeBOtlQedthat  the  "  Adawnftio  "  00  the  last  1 
of  the  DiMrifli*,  ennt  efaieg  tbe  wfewce  to  tbe  ne 
doee  net  ocevr  in  al  the  copiv.  It  is  priated  en  ^  badt  of 
the  last  p.igc  of  the  table  itself,  and  ao  cannot  have  been  torn 
out  from  the  copies  that  are  without  it.  As  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  lor  oniiiliuf:  it  .ilir  it  had  oiirc  appeared,  we 

1  nay  aaaumc  that  the  copica  which  do  not  have  it  are  those  whkh 
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imtiBtkmd.  ft li prtbrtl» tVwfnw.  that Wm'* «VT 

contained  do  ftferenoe  to  Um  chaafe,  aad  ft  ii  ma  poa&tble 
tlut  the  "  Admonitio  "  may  have  been  added  aftar  Briggt  bad 

communicated  with  N'apier.  As  spccul  attention  has  not  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  some  copies  have  the  *'  Admonitio  " 
and  some  have  r.ot ,  dillcrent  writcn  have  assumed  that  Briggs 
did  or  did  Dot  know  ol  the  prooutc  contained  in  the  "  Admonitio  " 
according  as  it  was  present  or  absent  in  the  copies  iLry  had 
tbcflMclvca  referred  to,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  MMoe  «>nlusion. 
It  n»y  aho  be  remarked  that  the  date  (rrqtMM)jr  awignrt<  to 
firiM^'hfritvUt  to  Ka|)MKiaxtt^«adB0ti6(sa*tUtid  above, 
tha  mmm  baiag  Ott  Napiar  mt  paanVr  aoppaaad  to  kavc 
died  ia  i6it  soUl  Maik  Na|iier  aboved  that  the  true  date  waa 
1617.  When  the  DueHflio  was  published  Brigfiis  was  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  iirv.r.r.'.r.g  itvcLtftii  of  hiS 

hie  were  devoted  with  steady  cp.lhusiasro  to  cxicaU  the  utility 
•f  Kapler's  great  invention. 

The  only  other  mathematician  besides  Napier  who  grasped 
the  idea  on  which  the  use  of  logarithin  depends  and  applied  it 
tm  tha  construction  of  a  uble  is  Justus  Byrgios  (Job&t  BOrgi), 
vAbM  work  AritkmetiscJie  uttd  icomttnukt  Proput-Tabulen 

.  ..^waiwhMehed  at  PMMfertae^afai  jpcaw  after  the  BBblica- 
tlaaotttefltaM^efH^diik  IMitMedMMllrMw 

the  prindpfe  of  '"f*'**''-*  "i»  r*y  ^-'■•O'^  —  ■  m^MM 
table  of  antilogaiitbnMb  It  coaeiaa  of  two  aetka  «f  iwiinhfn, 
the  one  being  aa  4UlflaMiHl  IBd.  thft  CttV  •  pOMMdcal 

progreiaioa:  thua 


o,  1,0000  0000 
10^  tfiool  0000 
M,  i^ooee  oooL 


In  the  arithmetical  column  the  numbers  increase  by  10,  in  the 
geometrical  column  each  number  is  derived  from  its  predecessor 
by  multiplication  by  1  0001.  Thus  the  number  lox  in  the  arith- 
metical column  corresponds  to  icf  (i-oooi)»  in  the  geometrical 
column;  the  intermediate  numbcn  being  obtained  by  interpola- 
tion. If  we  divide  the  namhm  in  the  tBomctriol  column 
the  ftitiapoadence  h  bCMecn  tec  and  (I'oooi)*,  and 
table  then  becomes  one  of  antilogaddnaii  the  base  being 
(t-oootV''".  viz.  for  example  (l  oooOA^'wi'OeggAOCj.  The 
ti!<;e  extends  to  JJ0270  in  the  arii!;.T,eiIcaI  oohunn,  and  it  is 
sho.vn  that  jjojjo-oij  corresponds  to  QQOQO  <KW9  or  109  in 
the  Kc<imetrical  column;  this  last  rc^jlt  showing  that 
(t-oooi)-*"'"^=  10.  The  first  contemporary  mention  of  B>Tpus*s 
table  occurs  on  page  11  of  the  "  Praecepta  "  prefixed  to  Kepler's 
Tttbdae  Radolpkinat  (1617);  bis  words  are:  "apices  logistici 
J.  Bjlfio  multis  annis  ante  cdiiicmem  Ncperianant  viam  piae> 
Kfieat  ad  bee  (pdedaaea  kniithnoa.  £td  hono  caaetator 
ct  Bccinonim  eaenaa  coatee  foctem  in  pana  deedtatt,  aoa  ad 
usus  publlcos  cdtMaidt.''  itaother  reference  to  Byrpus  occurs 
in  a  work  by  Benjamin  Bnuser,  the  brother-in-law  and  pupil 
of  B>Tgius,  who,  writing  in  1630,  says  that  the  letter  COaitlttCtcd 

his  table  twenty  years  ago  or  more.' 
As  regards  priority  of  publication,  Xapier  has  the  advantage 
six  years,  and  cveo  fully  accepting  Bramet'a  lUtemcnt, 
re  arc  grounds  (or  bdlevtag  that  Napiet**  mik  dates  iiom 

asUUcaflicc  ptfiodi 
The  power  of  10^  nlfcli  occuis  as  a  fador  ia  the  tables  of  both 

Napier  and  Byitfaa,  «aa  leadefcd  neowetry  fay  the  lea  that 
the  decimal  point  was  aot  yet  fa  use.  OmittUif  this  factor  in 

'  FriMrh's  Ktflfri  cfwra  eniM.j.  ii,  834.  Friwh  think*  Rramcr 
pos^bly  relied  on  Keplcf's  statement  quoted  in  the  text  ("  Quibus 
lone  cMfaMK««MrwrtMiB«ii.Baaw...'%  Seaabetak  v... 

claims  of  Byrgiut  are  dii  relied  hi  Xhetasif^  Aeilarftli  dcr 
JfdiAfWMri*.  ii.  375.  and  Hi.  14:  Moalede%  mUMN  dtt  moiU- 
matu/urs,  it   10:  Uelambre'i  lliiknn  de  rastromamk  m«d*rmt. 

L  s6o;  dc  Montan's  article  on  "  Table* "  in  the  E>t%litk 
Cwh'f>aMia;  Mark  Napior's  .\f<'mfiir<  of  John  .Vj/'vr  of  \f(rthiiton 
(I'U).  P-  39».  and  Cantor's  Gfuhuhit  drr  Sfalh-'-rni-^  ,,.  \tS<}3). 
66a.  See  abo  GicswaM,  JuHuj  Byrg  alt  MathenuUtJur  und  itutn 


the  caee  ef  beth  tabhe.  the  itmukm  iM  mm  »  a  uwdm  Mi 

Lite  "logarithm  "  b 

>."-{<-«)••  (Napier),    L-(l-oooi)A«  (Byrpus), 

viz.  Xapier  gives  logazUasa  IbB  base  i'^,  Byrgius  gives  eatl- 
logarithms  to  base  (i -0001)  A. 

There  is  indirect  e%-idcnce  that  Kapier  was  occupied  w^ih 
logarithms  as  early  as  1594,  for  in  a  letter  to  P.  Cnlgenis 
from  Kepler,  dated  September  q,  16:4  (Fnsch's  Ktpler,  \n.  47), 
there  occurs  the  sentence:  "  Nihil  autem  supra  Xepcrianam 
rationem  esse  puto:  etsi  quidem  Scotiu  quidam  Ikeds  ad 
Tychoncm  1 594  scriptis  jam  spem  fedt  Canonis  Wm  Mbttd." 
It  k  here  dieUactibr  stated  that  aanw  ScotaiMa  la  the  yiaz  ISM» 
laaletlerioiydioBBhabiaifaMaiBaawhafaef  AalepriihM; 
eadas  Kapler  iolaed  tySn  after  his  aapoUeafieea  the idead 
of  Roea,  aad  had  heea  ee  doeely  aiaodated  with  Mm  in  bh 
u  i  rk,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  correct  in  any  assertion  of  this 
lind.  In  connexioo  with  Keplez's  statement  the  following  sioty, 
told  by  Anthony  Weed  la  th»  Allkmm  Qtmdmun,  ta  af  warn 
importance: — 

"  It  must  be  now  known,  that  one  Dr  Craig,  a  Scotchman  .  . . 
coming  out  of  Denmark  into  hi*  own  country,  called  upon  Joh. 
Neper,  Boron  of  Kfercheston,  near  Edinburgh,  and  told  him.  among 
other  discounes,  of  a  new  insTntion  in  Denmaric  Cbv  Loneomontanus, 
aa  'tis  Mid),  to  mum  tbt  ndJoua  muhipUcation  and  diviaioa  ia  astii^ 
Boaiical  cBKulations.  Neper  being  wliritows  to  know  fanlwr  af  Wia 
eoaccming  this  matter,  he  couM^veno  other  account  of  it  than  that 
it  wa*  by  proportional  numbers.  Wliich  hint  Neper  taking,  he 
desired  him  at  nis  return  to  call  upon  him  apain.  Craig,  after  jome 
weeks  had  pasvd.did  »o,and  Neper  then  »howcd  hima  rude  draught 
of  what  lie  coUcd  Canon  •nirabilts  lo[3rilkn}arum.  Which  draught, 
witb  some  alterations,  he  printing  in  1614,  it  came  forthwith  tnto 
tfw  bands  of  our  author  Dnggs,  and  into  those  of  Will.  Oughtrcd, 
from  whom  the  relation  of  thi»  matter  came." 


This  story,  though  obviously  untrue  in  some  respects,  givca 
valuable  information  by  cormocting  Dr  Craig  with  Napier  aad 
Longomontanus,  who  was  Tycho  Brahe's  assistant.  I>r  Call 
was  John  Craig,  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Craig,  who  was  ooe  of  the 
coUeeguaa  of  Sir  AichUMtd  Kapiee,  Jaba  Napier's  father,  in  the 
office  efjnetiee-deiwte.  BetareeajMaOraig  aad  Joha  Napier  a 
friendship  sprang  up  which  may  have  been  due  to  their  common 
taste  for  mathematics.  There  are  extant  three  letters  from 
Dr  John  Craig  to  Tycho  Brahc,  which  show  that  be  was  on  the 
roost  friendly  terms  with  him.  In  the  first  letter,  of  which  the 
dale  is  not  given,  Craig  says  that  Sir  William  Slturt  has  safely 
delivered  to  him,  "  about  the  beginning  of  last  winter."  the  book 
which  be  sent  him.  Now  Marl^  Napier  found  in  the  library  ef 
the  eaivcni^  of  Edinburgh  a  nutheraatical  week  bearing  a 
sentence  is  I^tia  which  he  translates,  "  To  Deder  Jeha  Cnig 
«f  Edtaboqih.  ia  Sealleadt  a  omt  iUtotrioai  ■«»  UlMr  lifted 
wlA  vaileaa  aad  ameBeat  leendag,  profeaor  ef  awfidne,  aad 
exceedingly  skilled  in  tbe  mathematics.  Tycho  Brahe  hath  sent 
this  gift,  and  with  his  own  hand  written  this  at  Uranibu.'g, 
2d  November  isSS"  As  Sir  William  Stuart  was  sent  to 
Denmark  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  King  James's  marriage, 
and  reiurtied  to  I.ilinburgh  on  the  15th  of  November  15S.S.  it 
would  sccra  probable  that  this  was  the  volume  referred  to  by  Crai^ 
It  appears  from  Craig's  letter,  to  which  we  may  therefore  aa^ga 
tbe  date  1589.  that,  five  yean  befoiOia  had  nade  aa  atteaipt  la 
reach  Uraricahnifc  hat  had  heMihaged  by  flieeteaaa  aad  aarta 
of  Netaagrt  and  that  ever  since  then  be  had  been  longing  to  visit 
Tycho.  I^wJoIbi  Cnig  was  physician  to  the  king,  and  in  1 590 
James  M.  spent  some  days  at  I'ranicnburg,  before  returning 
to  Scotland  from  his  matrimonial  expedition.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  therefore  that  Craig  may  have  accompanied  the  ki-g 
in  his  visit  to  Uranienburg.*  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
Craig  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Tycte%aadltlipiab«lie 
that  he  was  tbe  "  Soatas  qnidam." 

We-  nay  iafer  thaarfeia  that  as  early  aa  1594  Napkr  kad 
faainwailfaliari  to  eeaw  aae^  piebably  |eha  Oaig,  Ua  hope  af 
befag  aUe  to  eflM  e  shnplHkatlon  h  the  precoses  e(  arithmetic 
Everything  tends  to  sh  w  that  the  invention  of  logarithms 

*  See  Mark  Napier's  Utwuvt  oj  Jtkm  NapUr  ^MtHkutm  (iSmX 
p.  jte. 
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wa*  ihe  mult  of  many  yean  of  laUour  and  thought,'  undcrtaki  n 
wilh  this  special  object,  and  it  would  iccm  that  Napie  r  had  wi-n 
some  prospect  of  suiccm  nearly  twenty  years  l>cforc  the  publna- 
tioD  of  the  Dtaripiio.  It  it  very  evident  that  no  mere  hint 
irith  KCvd  to  the  use  ol  pnpoitional  numbers  could  have  been 
«f  «^  aarvkt  to  htm,  Irat  it  b  poHiWe  that  the  news  broucbt 
by  Qalg  flf  (Iw  4Uw«hiM  pbccd  ia  Uw  pnpm  of  aatrgaodijr 
hf  tha  Ittoar  «f  tto  okdatia—  any  h«M  ■thnahtcd  hioi  to 
pcrsewic  Iki  Ml  cflhwis. 

The  "  new  invention  in  Denmark  "  to  which  Anthony  Wood 
refers  as  having  given  the  hint  to  Napier  was  probably  the  method 
of  calculation  called  prosthaphaeresis  (often  unllcn  in  Greek 
letters  Tpaa9»/^9ifiwa),  whkh  had  ila  origia  in  the  wlulion  of 
spherical  tflui^*  Uw  BMlMd  fiMiim  k  the  WNT  flC  Ibe 

by  means  of  whirh  the  multiplication  of  two  sines  is  reduced  to 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  two  tabular  results  taken  from 
a  table  of  sines;  and,  as  such  products  occur  in  the  solution  of 
spherical  triangles,  the  method  affords  the  solution  of  spherical 
triangles' in  certain  cases  by  additioa  lad  subtraction  only. 
It  seems  to  be  due  to  Wittich  of  BretUa,  who  was  Manuat  for 
•  short  time  to  Tycho  Brahc;  and  it  was  used  by  them  b  their 
calctUatioat  hi  t^u  Wittidi  ia  1584  made  koown  at  Castcl 
tht  calcttktion  «f  tm  cms  fay  Urit  prosihaphacrMia;  wid 
juttttt  ByrghM  pravcd  It  ia  meh  »  manim  that  from  his  proof 
the  extensiba  to  the  iolittion  of  all  triangtet  could  be  dedvced.* 
Cl.wiusgcneralixcdlhemcthodinhiitrealisc  Dc  ^slrdabw  (1593)) 
hli  i  lemma  liii.    The  lemma  is  cnursciaicd  as  (gllows:— 

"  Oiiac*" loncs  omnc*.  quae  per  niruis.  taiii;rnir>,  alfjue  t«ante* 

^MoU^  rM^oiMk'^iil^e^Ma^''''  **''aHilihSiuSiBM 
dfvbioiicquc  expedlMi.'* 

Clavius  then  refers  to  a  work <|  JUymarus  Ursus  Dilhmarsus 
as  containing  an  account  of  a  particular  case.  The  work  is 
pn  ilMbly  I  be  Fundamenlum  aUronomuum  (is88).  Longomon- 
tanus,  in  his  AUrommia  Daniea  (1612],  gim  an  account  o( 
the  method,  stating  that  it  it  Ml  to  be  fouml  la  the  mfttag* 
•f  tlK  Anh»  «r  lUgjoBWtiBUi.  At  LonflomMUmi  i»  men- 
tioacd  Aaiheay  WoodV  aiwcdou,  and  at  Wktirit  at  well  as 
iMtRoniontantis  wet*  ■Mtitewtt  «l  lycho,  ««  may  hifcr  that 
Wittich't  prosthaphacicrii  b  the  method  lefemd  to  by  Wood. 

It  is  evident  that  Wittich's  prosthaphaercsis  could  not  be 
a  good  method  of  practically  effecting  multiplications  unless  the 
<)ii.intiiies  to  he  multiplied  were  sines,  on  account  of  the  labour 
of  the  interpolations.  It  satisfies  the  condition,  however,  equally 
with  logarithms,  of  enabling  multiplication  to  be  performed 
by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  single  entry;  and,  analytically  considered, 
it  is  not  so  different  in  principle  from  the  logarithmic  method, 
in  fact,  it  wc  put  xy^{X+YU  X,  bciiic  *  function  of  x  only 
and  Y  a  lunctioa  (A  y  only,  «w  «u  dlow  that  we  mutt  have 
X-A«o,  y-K-j  aad  U  wa  put  ay-#(X+Y)-#(X-Y). 
the  telotkms  m  «(X'f-Y)-l(«-l-|)*.  and  s-ihi  X,  ytin  Y, 
•^fX  +  Y)--icot(X-i-Y).  The  feraerMtntioo  gives  a  method 
known  as  that  of  quarter-squares;  the  latter  gives  the  method 


An  account  has  now  been  given  of  Napier's  in%Tntion  and 
Its  publiciiion,  the  transition  to  decimal  logarithms,  the  calcula- 
tioa  of  the  tables  by  Briggs,  Vlacq  and  Gunter,  as  well  as  of 
the  claims  of  Byrgius  and  the  method  of  proatlmphaeretlt.  To 
CBaeplete  the  early  history  of  logarithms  it  is  aecemaiy  to  return 

>  la  th*  KMthgia  (1617)  be  spcaka  of  the  canoo  of  logarithms 
as  "  a  me  longo  tempoce  dannlmb" 

'  A  careful  csaminatioa  of  the  hittary  of  the  method  is  t;iven  by 
Scheibcl  in  his  Einttilunt  tur  malktmaliuktn  Buchrrkmnlniis. 
StAck  vii.  {Brc»Iau,  1775).  PP  1 3- Jo;  and  there  is  alw>  an  acrouni  in 
Ki%tner'tGt!chi(hle  drr  Miilkfmohk  i  5fi<)  (I796};in  Montucla's 
H<\toirfdet  miUhfmalt<;ufi,  i  jud  6i7.6i9:aadia  Klfl|rt's 

Worltrbuck  (1808),  article  "  Frost  ha  phacre&is. 
"*~  "  I  hit  conneiiioa  with  laganthma  aad  impwweiaeati  h  the 


■wtlwd  of  prcMttiaphaefctia,  Byigint  has  a  thm  in  the  fancntioM 

of  decimal  fractkms.    See  Cantor.  GrscMfAir,  ii.  s^.  Ctntor 

the  f 


attributes  to  him  (in  the  uie  of  hi*  praathaphaerest*) 


to  N-ipicr's  Di-icriptla  in  order  to  describe  its  reception  on  the 
contirii  nl ,  .inil  to  mcnlion  thr  other  log.irithmic  t.ililes  wh;t  h  were 
publivhed  whili'  l!nj;Ks  was  ormpiid  vwth  his  calculations. 

John  Kepler,  who  has  been  already  quoted  in  connexion  with 
Cra^|s  visit  to  Tycho  Bnihc,  received  the  invention  of  logarithms 
ahnoet  as  cnthioiastically  aa  Briggs.  Hat  fiat  mta lien  of  the 
•■hiact  occars  in  a  letter  to  Sehikhait  dated  Ibe  titb  flf  WmA 
l6ii»  bi  which  he  wiitca— "  Extitit  Scot  us  Bam,  cafni  nooiea 
«dbi  tMiilt,  qui  pracdari  quid  praesiitit,  nrcotitate  omni 
mnltiplicatiooum  el  divisionum  in  mcra,  .i  l  lr.iorcs  rt  sub- 
tractiones  commulata,  nec  sinibus  uliiur:  at  tamcn  opus  i  si 
ipsi  tan>;i. iitiuiii  canone:  ct  varictas,  crebritas,  difTicullasquc 
additionuni  subtractionumqite  alicubi  laborem  mulliplaandi 
ct  dividend!  superat."  This  erroneous  estimate  was  formed 
when  he  had  seen  the  Deuriptw  but  had  not  read  it;  and  liit 
opinion  was  very  different  when  be  became  acquainted  with  the 
natant  of  b|MHbaM>  The  dedteatioB  of  bit  K$ktwutU  for  i6>» 
c  ontirte  «r  a  te  Nhpier  4eif«  Ibe  aMk  «f  JN4y  i«i  9,  ead  be 
there  congratalatct  him  wannly  on  Mt  htveotion  and  on  the 
benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  astronomy  generally  and  upon 
Kepler's  own  Rudolphine  lablcs.  He  says  that,  although 
Napier's  Ixjok  had  been  published  five  years,  be  first  saw  it  at 
Prague  two  years  before,  he  was  then  unable  to  read  it,  but  last 
year  he  had  met  wilh  a  little  work  by  Benjamin  Ursinus  *  con- 
taining the  substance  of  the  method,  and  he  at  once  recognized 
the  importartce  of  what  had  been  effected.  He  then  explaioa 
how  he  verified  the  canon,  and  so  ienad  that  there  were  na 
eaaeotial  cn«n  la  H,  ehbtHuh  tbeia  «cei  •  few 
neat  the  be^brif  li  the  qwiiait,  aad  be  | 
te  obiter  tcte  voU,  at  <|iiibiia  ta  Bietbo<Bt  Inceneris,  quas  BOM 
dtibito  et  ptorfmas  et  hvmiotiflhnas  tibi  in  promptu  esse,  eas 
public!  jur!-^  fieri,  n-ihl  salttm  fputo  ct  cactcris)  scires  fore  KT.it is- 
simum;  co<jiiC  pcitepto,  tua  (jrumiiyj  fuiio  57,  in  dcbitum 
cecidissc  intellipercs."  This  letter  was  wntien  two  years  after 
Napier's  death  (of  which  Kepler  was  unaware),  and  in  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  the  Comtructio  was  published.  In  the 
same  year  (1620)  Mapier't  Ikttriftit  (1614)  and  C«K«<r»(4ia 
(1619)  were  repriaM  by  HeilbiilwaiM  VbMai  at  igroM  wmi 
issued  tofctber.* 

Napier  celc«bt«t  a«  lofBithna  of  aaaben.  Bad,  a  ahce^y 
tuted,  the  logarilbme  biveated  bgr  Jdm  were  not  to  baae  «. 
The  first  logarithms  to  the  base  «  were  fNibilshed  by  John  SpekMI 

in  his  AVx  Lof^jtitlinrcs  (I.nndon,  lf)I0V,  which  1  ui;!.ii[is  bypir- 
bolic  log  sines,  tangents  and  scLanls  for  every  iiiumlc  of  the 
quadrant  to  5  places  of  decimals. 

In  1624  Benjamin  Ursinus  published  at  Cologne  a  canon  of 
logarithms  exactly  similar  to  Najaler's  in  the  Datriptuol  1614, 
only  much  enlarged.  The  interval  of  the  arguments  is  10% 
and  the  results  are  given  to  8  places;  in  Napier's  canon  the 
iaiuvaliti',endtbeainbBrofpbcatie7.  TbelagaiitbaieeM 
strictly  Napferiaa.  mi  the  eiiaiiiaiwi  b  ttatkel  wfch  ttal 
la  the  canoa  of  1614.  Thbhthel 
has  ever  been  publitbcd. 

In  the  ianie  year  (1614)  Kcpler  publiilied  at  Marburg  a  t.iblr 
of  Napierian  logarithms  of  tjne^  ntth  certain  additional  columns 
to  facilitate  special  1  a!i  ul.itiinn. 

The  first  publication  of  Briggian  logarithms  on  the  continent 
is  due  to  Wingate,  who  published  at  Paris  in  1615  bis  Aritk' 
tiUtifut  UiviUnUtiqut,  containing  seven-figure  logarithms  of 

*  The  title  of  this  work  is— ficR/anitnu  Vrtini  . .  .  tursnt  matkt' 
mmIM  epadfn  aahiMffi  OnanMi  CMftems  itfiMl^*  d^  gnifMft  Ait 
Dm  JJmmb  Ktttrt  BnmU  UmUMtnii  &*.  SaM  ftfiiiimiiabm 

w09&^  ^^^iWiWWWw  m^W^^mW  9  a^mwa^www  0Bwvww^^v*«^a  a^^^MW  wr  aK^^^vr^vwv  ^vmv 

hittnAmiimm  antaa  diutntium  aeeommotlatam  .  .  .  Cmmtm*  .  .  . 
CI3  OC  XiX.  Al  the  end.  Na  pier'*  tabic  it  reprinted,  but  to  two 
figures  lcaa._TMt  work  form*  the  earliest  publication  of  logarithms 
on  the  coQtincwt. 

*The  title  is  Ltgvitimorwm  tanenis  dtstriptxo,  ttu  arUkmtti- 
carum  MuppnMionum  Mi'raMu  abbrtviatio.  Ejutfme  msut  im 
mUaqiu  trigMcmtlna  tit  ttitm  im  omni  htiUtca  matktWMtk*, 
amplistmi.  fmittimi  ¥  txptHHuimi  tx^ittuio.  Amkan  cc  im- 
srwtorr  /mmm*  Ntptrc,  Banm§  MtfdHii0mh,  fft.  ScotQ. 
It  will  be  nxn  that  iMt  title  b  dMemit  ftoai  that  of  I 
of  1614;  many 
titfc  of  the  tatter. 


Mmnarw  «c  fa- 
t.  Lmtimti  .  . . 
rNapbr'awwk 
fhwItBatbe 
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Dumbcn  up  to  looo,  and  Iok  sines  and  tanxents  from  Gunter's 
CoiMM*  ■  ( 1620) .    In  folLiv,  iiiK  yt.ir,   ib:6,   Dt  iiij  llinrion 

published  at  I'aris  a  7  ratU^  dcs  Li\f,iiiith'nes,  conlaining  Brigfis's 
logariihini  of  numbers  up  lo  jo.ooi  lu  10  [ilaccs,  and  Guntcr's 
log  sines  and  tangents  lo  7  places  fur  every  minute.  In  the  same 
year  de  Decker  also  published  at  Gouda  a  work  entitled  Sitmoc 
TlUmat,  inkVHiMil  i*  Lat/arilhmi  toor  dt  CktlaUtn  beginnciiJe 
tm  X  kt  nfiOOif  WlkUk  oootaincd  logarithms  o(  numbers  up  to 
aOlAW  W  PIMC^  Ute  fRMB  Brigti't  ^vAtaMlk*  0(  l*a4«  MMi 
Ovatfli'k  log  rfMi  tad  umfaiiit  t»  f  pkicci  iai  «Mqr  MiaMtb* 
VUcq  rendered  assistance  in  tte  HlMtrUll  of  lUl  fmlt»  «m1 
the  privilege  is  made  out  to  him. 

The  inversion  o(  kigariihms  and  the  calrul.iiion  of  ihc  earlier 
tables  form  a  very  sinking  episode  in  the  hi  .Lory  ol  cxicl  science, 
an  l,  u;ili  ilic  exception  of  ihe  rriiicil'ia  of  Newton,  there  is 
DO  mathematical  work  published  in  the  country  which  has  pro- 
duced such  important  consequences,  or  to  which  so  much  interest 
MtKbes  as  to  Napier's  Dtsctipiio.  The  calculation  ol  tables 
4f  tlw  natural  trigonometrical  functions  may  be  said  to  have 
I  Uk  mck  o(  Uw  Imi  hkU  o(  Uh  tiih  cmtury,  and  ihngicat 
i «(  Mtoal  i)mm  lot  wmf  le  aaatadi  to  15  placaa  wbidi 
had  bwD  calculated  hf  Rhflticna  was  publiihed  by  I'iiiscus  only 
in  161  J,  the  year  before  that  in  wliich  tbe  Destri^lio  appeared. 
In  the  con<v(ruciion  of  the  natural  tljfO<HMMtfical  tabled  Great 
BriLiin  ha  l  i.iken  no  pait,  irul  ii  in  remarkable  tlut  the  discovery 
of  ti  e  iiriiu;i[iles  and  it.c  luimalioii  of  ihe  tables  that  were  to 
tevoiutioni^  or  superMrde  all  the  methods  of  calculation  then 
ia  use  should  have  been  so  rapidly  effected  and  developed  in  a 
CDUBtiy  ia  which  so  little  attention  had  been  previously  devoted 
lawdifnaUoas. 

For  more  detailed  !nformatir)a  relating  to  Napier,  Bri,:;;^  ami 
V'lacij.  antl  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the  reader  n  referri-'l  t  :i  the 
life  of  UrifiK^  in  \Varf!'<  i  rf  Ihi-  I'trfrutrn  rf  Cmhiim  ColUil 
(1,'imlnn,  I7.)ii):  'Ihi)nin%  S-rlih  s  I'lMc  qm^ri  ndnm  (ruditimmnrum 
rf  Musmmm  urorum  (Vita  Heortci  UriKK<>)  (Loruton,  1707);  Mark 
Napier's  Mtmmrs  tf  J«hm  Nmpiat  already  referred  lo.  and  ihe  same 
author's  Nafftri  libri  qui  iuptrsunt  (iKjo);  llution't  Hiitory:  dc 
MorRan's  article  already  rpferrxMl  tn;  Del mitirr  '^  lliHuirr  dr  VAilro- 
monnr  mmirrnt;  the  r«-port  on  mathri-i  1^ i<  il  !.il.k-s  in  the  Rtporl  cf 
Ike  llrUtiU  AiiXialion  for  187^:  anrl  ihi  I'mUKophtciU  Afatnzine  for 
CV  ioKt  and  Dtx~einlicr  lHj2  .m  l  M.iy  I^;t  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  date  usually  assigned  to  Bnggi's  lir»t  vi^it  to  N'aptcr  ii  1616 
tad  not  1615  as  stated  above,  the  reaion  being  that  Napier  was 

RiMfslly  supflOMtf  fe  havsdiad  in  1618;  but  it  was  thown  by  Mark 
apier  that  the  true  datait  1617. 

In  the  years  1701-1807  Fhtncis  Maseres  published  at  London, 
in  six  volumei.  quarto  "  Scriplores  Logarithmici,  or  a  colleciion 
of  several  eurinus  tracts  on  the  nature  and  construction  of 
Iogariihn)<;,  rr.rniioncd  in  Dr  Ihuton's  luvtorical  introduction 
to  his  new  edition  of  Shcrwin's  mathematical  tables  .  .  .," 
whuh  contains  reprints  of  Napier's  Dacriptio  of  1614,  Kepler's 
writings  on  logarithms  (1614-1615},  fc.  In  a  translation 
cf  Napier's  Comtntctio  of  1619  WW  published  by  Wakcr  Rae 
MnctaMrid»  ffiimf  vslaaMr  wntw  tn  alidad  by  tlw  Itmlilnr. 
In  Mt  fli  «Mdi  h*  ihowf  the  aeconcy  of  the  BMdnd  amplaynd 
by  Napier  in  his  calculations,  and  explains  the  origin  of  a  small 
error  which  occurs  in  Napa  r  s  table.  Appended  to  the  Catalo(;ue 
is  a  fuU  and  caref.il  V.ill.ii>'.ra[i!iy  of  all  Naj.ier's  wtilinKi,  with 
mention  of  the  puUhi  Idjranes.  British  and  lurcit;!i,  which  (lossess 
co|Mes  of  each.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of  Bartholomew 
Vincent's  Lyons  edition  (i6>o)  of  the  CotuUmti*  was  issued  in 
iSqS  by  A.  Hermann  at  FMfe  (Mi  iBfriit  MHB  W  pifl  <e 
•Iter  the  word  "  Finis  "). 

It  now  remaina  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  mom  impectant 
«MMU  In  the  htatoqr  of  hniritlwilr  tabks  iubif  <MiH  lo  the 


CommM  m  Brifgt^H  Locan'lkms  ef  JSTmnWr.— Nathanict  Roe's 
TabiiU$  htarHJmueat  {iba)  was  the  first  complete  seven-figure 


'  la  dcieriMaf  the  eoaMMs  ef  the  wwhs  refenad  to.  the  language 
aad  MOtation  01  the  picacnt  day  have  been  adopted,  lo  thai  (ur 
eumple  a  table  to  radius  io,cxki,ooo  is  described  as  a  tabic  to  7 
pl.ii  in,  and  so  on.  Also,  although  logarithmt  have  been  spoken  oJ  a» 
to  the  laM'  e.  11  11  lo  bo  noticed  that  neither  Napior  nor  Uri^t;?, 
nor  any  oi  their  successors  till  Uu^  a(tcrw4ida,had  aay  tika  of  coo- 


table  that  was  peMfshsA   It  eontaias  ■twignrc  loearitbau  ef 

numbers  from  I  to  100,000.  with  chararterisiies  un^turalctl  from  the 
inanlissae,  and  was  for m«J  from  X'laeii's  laMe  {iftii)  by  leaving  out 
the  la»l  three  figures.  All  the  figure?  of  the  numticr  are  t;iv«  n  u  the 
head  of  the  column*,  except  the  U^t  t"  '.  v>hiih  run  <J  -up  the 
extreme  columna — I  tojoon  the  left-hand  bide,  and  vo  to  luo  on  the 
right-hand  lidO.  The  Wit  four  figures  of  the  logarithms  are  printed 
at  the  topof  theeolumas.  There  u  thus  an  advance  half  way  towaitJs 
the  arrangement  now  universal  in  seven-figure  tables.  The  final  step 
wai  m.ide  by  John  Newton  in  hi*  rri'ciwMiemWrta  Brifanaica 
a  Hork  which  is  also  notieeahte  as  being  the  only  exicnaive  ajght* 
fi|;iire  laMe  that  until  recently  had  been  published:  it  cOBIaiaa 
lucarithms  o(  sines,  &c  .  .n  well  a<  loKarilhnis  of  niiintx  r* 

In  1705  api"arir|  the  ori;;inal  e.lilijn  of  S^irum's  nl  'i  .,  ihr 
first  of  the  scries  oi  ordinary  scvrn-hgure  tables  ol  logambms  tt 
numbers  aad  trigeMmetrkal  functiooa  such  as  an  ta  fSMori  nm 
now.  The  work  went  through  several  odilioas.  durnw  the  itih 
century,  and  waaat  len|th  mpcneded  ia  191^  hyllattewli  tablea. 
nhtch  continued  In  aeeenrive  editions  to  jnaMiabi  their  1 

lor  a  century. 

In  1717  Abraham  Sharp  publiihcd  in  hi«  Cfctr-rtry  Jmfrif.'d  tl^ 
Brigglan  logariihms  of  numbers  from  i  to  100.  and  of  pnmcs  from 
too  to  1100.  to  61  places:  thmetMneofiad  Imo  the  Mr  adiiiana 

of  Shcrwin  and  other  works. 

in  i74>  a  seven-figure  table  was  published  in  quarto  form  by 
Ganfiner,  which  b  celebrated  on  account  of  its  accumev  and  of  iHc 
cirgarwc  of  the  priniini;.  A  French  edition,  which  closely  rescmljlo 
the  original,  was  pul)h^hc  )  at  i\\  if,n(tn  in  177a 

In  1783  appcarcHl  at  fans  the  first  edition  of  Francois  Calltt  i 
tables,  wnicn  correspond  to  those  0/  Mutton  in  England.  I  ht  < 
tables,  which  form  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  practically  uvlul 
collection  of  loganthnw  for  the  geaeml  camptei  '"^  '  '  ' 
published,  passed  tbrouch  ntany  cdniona 

In  171)4  Vega  published  his  Thttauntt  Umrillf 
a  folio  volume  containing  a  reprint  of  the  logarithms  of  moilbcrB 
from  V'lai  n's  Amhrnrlua  to^.i^vkmHa  ci  i(j2S,  and  TrigtmrnttlU 
arlijUtaIn  of  J''U.  The  logaf  it  h  mi  of  Illl^•^^(r!■  are  arranged  SS  Ib 
an  ordinary  sevcn>figure  tabic,  in  adduioa  to  (he  logaHthais 
reprinted  from  the  rngsasmrtris.  tiMfc  ara  givae  lofSriihms  for 
every  second  of  the  fi«ot  two  degrees,  which  were  the  icaate  of  aa 
original  calculatbn.  Vega  devoted  great  attention  to  It. 

and  correction  of  the  errors  in  Vlacq's  work  of  i6j8.  V«ga\  .  

has  lieen  reprofhned  photographirally  by  the  Italian  eovernmcnt. 
\<-Ka  jUi  pul  li  hr.l  m  i  797.  in  I  voK  »\o.  a  colkrlion  of  log.iriihini'- 
anil  trigoriometncil  tables  which  has  cussed  through  many  edition?, 
a  verv  useful  one  volume  stcrcol\-pc  edition  having  been  putluhed  m 
1H40  by  itOlsse.  The  tables  in  this  work  may  be  regarded  as  to  lomc 
extent  supplementary  to  those  in  Callct. 

If  we  consider  only  the  logarithms  of  numlicrs,  the  main  Kite  ef 
descent  from  the  original  calciibiion  of  Briggs  and  Vlacq  is  Roe. 
John  Ne*ion,  Sheiwin,  Gardiner;  there  arc  then  Iw<»  branches. 
\i/.  Mutton  founded  on  ShtrvMn  and  Callol  on  CanJinrr,  anj  the 
eilitiont  of  Vega  form  a     p,.r.w,_  o't-hxjt  Ironi  the  oll^.■Ir.ll  !abK-*. 

Among  t)te  most  mcful  and  accesMbIc  of  modern  ordinary  seven- 
figure  tables  of  logarithms  of  nanibeni  and  trimbmetrical  fnnctia« 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Biemikeiv  Schm  nnd  Brubits.  Per 

logarithms  of  numbers  only  perhaps  Babbage's  tabic  is  the  moot 
convenient.* 

In  1R71  fCdwanl  <Mng  piil>tish<v|  a  scvrrt- figure  table  of  logarithms 
oi  numlxTs  Ifnin  .'o.or«  to  joo.ooo,  the  lo(prilhmt  between  ic»^.cjoo 
and  2O0,0«X)  being  the  result  of  a  new  calculaiion.  By  beginning  the 
table  at  ao,ooo  inMnd  of  at  10.000  the  differences  arc  halved  ia 
magnitude,  while  the  number  of  them  in  a  page  is  quarteied.  In  this 
table  multiples  of  the  differences,  instead  of  pmpawf 

given.*    John  Thomson  of  Greenock  (l78a-li^^  

pendent  calculation  of  logarithms  of  numbers  up  to  iao,ooo  to  ir 
pUces  of  decimals,  and  his  table  has  been  used  lo  verify  the  errata 
aincady  found  in  Vbcq  and  Brisgs  by  Lefort  (see  Afenlhiy  .Wil.  f!  A  S 
34>  l»-  447)-  A  talile  of  ti  n-fn;ure  li>g,triihnis  of  numbe  rs  up  to 
100,009  was  cakubtvd  by  W.  \V.  Duftield  and  pubkslicd  in  the 
RtporloJUu  U.S.  riwilearfCssdrti  Surwy for  lS9%-tSg6»A 
I  pp.  395-722.  The  mutts  were  compared  witn  \  ega's ! 
(1794)  liefore  publication. 

ComwoB  or  BrirtMH  Lctarillims  of  Tritonomrtrka}  Funclu-wi  — 
The  next  great  advance  on  the  Ttitonttmutna  artt/Uuilit  took  1  lace 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Michael  T^nIot 
published  in  179a  his  seven-decimal  table  of  log  sines  and  tangents 
to  every  second  of  the  quadrant:  it  was  cskulated  by  inierpoUtion 
from  the  rrtgMMaMfria  to  10  places  and  then  contracted  10  7.  Ow 
accovat  of  the  ffKM  sin  ef  this  tnUe.  and  for  other  reasons,  it  never 


*  The  smallMl  number  ef  entries  which  are  necessary  in  a 
logaritbros  in  eedBr  thnt  the  intermediate  kigariibms  may  bi 
able  by  proportioBslparta  has  been  investigated  by  J.  E. 


taUeoI 
cslrni 


in  the  ca.-<  of  a  seven-figure  table  extending  to  ioo,ooa 

'  Accounts  of  Sang '»  calculations  ari  ;;nc  n  in  the  Tram.  Roy.  .'^< 
Ediu..  i»7X,  36,  p.  521,  aad  ia  subsequent  papcn  ia  the  J'racc«dui4^ 
1  af  the  snnw  seaeiy. 
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inrn  vrry  ([Mwral  Xltt,  Bapiy's  SomtUet  IzlUs  aitron^iqntj 
(1839),  which  also  contains  loe  ciim  and  tangcnti  to  cviry  tvcond, 
bciqg  pntaiad;  tlM  btter  won.  wbidi  for  many  vc«n  waa  dUknlt 
to  pnoM  Im  baca  wprinwl  with  ttw  original  tiilr-pafc  and  dale 
vmcimnvn  't)m  only  other  logarithmic  cMon  to  every  second  that 
hat  bem  tMSAmA  tam»  the  second  Volnmc  of  Short  redo's  Letar- 
ilkmie  TaUtt  (1*49).  In  17C4  the  French  Rovcrnmcnt  dttidcd  that 
n""*/  tablfs  of  Mn<i;,  tangents,  &c,,  and  their  lr>KJrit[im5.  ibuulil  Ijc 
c.tlcuUccd  in  relation  to  the  cente»iinal  divttion  of  the  quadrant. 
Prony  wu  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  was  expocmaly 
required  "  non  seulement  k  compoaer  det  tables  qui  ne  liMMiwm  rien 
4  wiftr  quant  k  I'ticactitiide,  inaia  &  en  faire  le  inonumMt  de  calcul 
1»  plus  vMte  et  le  |4u«  impoMOt  oui  eflt  iamai*  M  ex«cut<ou  mCme 
con^u."  Those  cnga^  upon  tile  work  were  divided  into  thrw 
scctuMU:  tho  fim  cooMted  of  five  or  six  mathematicians,  including 
L*'scndre,  who  were  engaged  in  the  purily  .in.ilytccil  work,  cr  tlic 
calculation  of  the  fundamental  iumii-<r,,  the  R^md  sci^tioa  cun- 
■iktcd  of  sevra  or  eight  calculators  po&sc!>&ing  some  maihcm-itical 
knowledge;  and  the  third  oompriaed  seventy  or  eighty  ordinary 
computers.  The  work,  which  waa  uertori— d  wholly  in  duplicate, 
and  mdcpendcntly  by  two  divtsiona  of  computers,  occupied  two  years. 
As  a  conw<)i>rncc  of  1  he  douMe  calcubtion,  there  arc  two  manuscripts, 
one  deposited  at  the  Olwcrvatory,  and  the  other  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute,  at  Pari*,  bach  of  the  two  manuscripts  consisis  cssctitially 
of  seventeen  Lirgc  folio  volumes,  the  contents  being  as  follows; — 
Logarithms  of  numbers  up  to  300,000    •       .       .    8  vols. 

Natural  sines  i  » 

Li(Milkn»«CllMrttiMof  MCStosiiiMfnMn  a*-ooooo 
to  OHtgooOk  sad  log  sine*  throughout  the  quadrant  4 
Logarithms  «  «h»  mIm  ff  MM  l»  tMlMM  (aooi 
o«  00000  to  cMgooOb  MM  m%  taafiau  tbnmlMak 

the  quadrant  4  m 

The  trigonometrical  rcsultsare  given  for  every  hundrcd-thousa  nd  t  h 
of  the  quadrant  (10'  centesimal  or  3'-24  srxaEPsimal).  The  i.ihlcs 
were  au  cali -jKite^l  14  pliccs,  with  the  intcniujn  (li.it  only  \2 
should  be  published,  but  the  twelfth  figure  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  t  ibli  s  have  never  been  published,  and  j  r,  .,1  i  '  1  .»lly  known  as  the 
TabUi  du  Ccdaitrt,  at,  in  England,  as  the  great  I'  ttach  inMUKript 


A  very  full  account  of  these  tables,  with  an  «fRplnMion  of  the 

methods  of  calcubtion,  formulae  employed,  &c  ,  was  publi«.hwl  by 
Lcfort  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  AnnaUs  dt  Vobitrvahnrr  df  Puris.  T  hi  i>nni- 
inc  of  the  tal)lc  of  natural  sines  was  once  U  Riin.  and  Lefort  it^ti  s 
th.it  he  has  sc-cn  six  copies,  all  incomplete.  aU!viu.:h  uu  linln-.j;  the 
last  ftage.  Babboge  coroparod  his  table  with  ihc  TaUet  du  Cadasln, 
and  Lcfort  has  given  in  nb  paper  juit  rcfianid  l»  niMt  i^onAOt 
lists  of  errors  in  vbcq's  and  Brigss's  logarftUM  01  uiubcfS  wmch 
were  otMained  by  comparing  the  manusciiot  tables  with  those  con- 
tnined  in  the  Anikmttua  hgarilkmiM  of  16*4  and  of  1628. 

As  the  Takes  du  Cadaitrt  remained  unoublikhed,  other  tables 
appcan-d  in  winch  the  quadrant  was  divided  ccntcsimally.  the  most 
im^Kiftant  of  thff*-  Iwinz  Hc>U-rt  and  Idclcr's  SouftlUi  IcbUs  lri[t- 
nomclri>iu.-i  )  7  />i',  .in<l  IK.iia  and  Delambtv's 7«Mr« (rif oa^m/irMMrr 
ditimaUt  (i8ou-itioij,  both  of  which  are  seven-figure  tables.  The 
iMttr  «srkt  wbkh  waa  much  used,  being  diflicutt  to  pnem,  and 
mntcr  accuracy  beinc  required,  the  French  guiiHNMliI  im  i8ui 
published  an  eight-figure  centesimal  table,  (or  every  ten  seconds, 
derived  from  the  TaSU*  dm  CtiattM^ 

Pertmal  or  Bn/^ian  AHlttotaHlkms.—Jn  the  ordinary  tables  of 
Intanihms  th-  n  iiural  numbers  ate  all  intfcrr^.  while  the  logarithms 
iabuUt(-<l  an;  iucnm mensurable.  In  an  antik^garitbmic  table,  the 
iM^.irithms  are  exact  quantities  st>ch  as  -OOOOI*  •OOQM.  Ac.  and  the 
numbers  are  incon»ensuimb*e.  The  earliest  and  largest  uble  of 
tiiialnnddWthubMafloninciiedis  Dodvin'^  AntiUgantkmu  canon 
(i74>).  whick  |im  the  ■■rtbws  to  1 1  places,  com'*ponding  to  the 
logarithms  from  "00001  to -99999  »t '"t<  rvaU  of  00001.  Anlilopar- 
ithniic  tabl«  art  few  in  number,  the  only  other  t  xiensivc  tal  lcs  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  been  publi^hi-d  <iciiirTiw;  in  Shortrcde  s 
Lot<^ritkmte  tabUs  already  referred  to.  and  m  1  I'.ii^iw  v.l,r<  Tahle  of 
Mithiarilkms  (1649).  Both  are  similar  to  Dodwn't  tables,  from 
which  they  were  derived,  but  they  only  give  numbers  to  Jjitei*. 

HyptfMtt  or  N^^ienen  U>t»nAmt  {fjt.  to  base  r).— Tbt  ■■M 
•bboiatattbltof  byperbotic  logarithms  that  exists  is  due  to  WoHtMi 
a  Datdi  MtBUWI  of  art  illcry .  His  table  gives  the  logaritliM  «l  all 
numbers  uo  to  3JO0,  and  of  primes  (and  also  of  a  great  many  com- 
posite numoers)  from  jioo  to  10,009.  to  48  decimal  {ii.\ce».  The  table 
apfx-ared  in  Schulxc's  t^rtu  und  emrtUrU  Summiun^  Irianlkmiuker 
TfJdn  (1 776),  ,ind  was  reprinted  in  Ve,:.!'*  7  h/'.iurm  ( 1  7'i  V  >  I'riady 
referred  to.  Six  logarithms  omitted  in  Schulic's  work,  and  which 
Wolfram  had  been  prevvntod  from  computing  by  a  serious  illness, 
were  published  subsequently,  and  the  table  as  given  by  Vega  b 
complete.  The  largest  hyperbtilic  ubie  as  IMw4*  naoa  sias 
pubfished  by  Zacharias  Dasc  at  Vienna  in  l850HaMrtfcttideri[^ 
dtr  mUirlttlun  Lo[arilkmfH  drr  ZabUn. 

Hypcrhoiu,  anitli'in'ithmi  arc  simple  exponentials,  i.f.  the  h\pcr- 
beitic  aniilot^jriihm  c\f  x  n  e*  Such  tablsi  caa  scarcely  be  said  to 
Coin.>  ur.'rr  the  hod  ol  lo^.uit hmic  taUH.    Sm  TAHMb  MAUB- 

MAiiCAi.:  Exprnnttal  Ftiiutwn* 


now  called  ratios  or  fractions  arr  Icfiuic  nttmhert,  so  that  a  table  of 
loK,^(a/x)  where  x  u  the  argument  and  a  a  constant  is  called  a  table  of 
logistic  or  ucoportiowal  lugBrilhsMiiaad  since  lag  iafe)  -ilaK  a-lw  « 
It  u  ch»  that  tiM  tabular  iwalto  Mhr  front  thoee  givoa  m  an  ordm- 
ary  uble  of  higarithnis  only  by  the  subtraction  of  a  constant  and  a 
change  of  sign.  The  firet  table  of  this  kind  appeared  in  Kepler's 
work  of  1624  which  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  object  of  a 
l.iblr  of  log  ((3;-t)  IS  to  faLilita'.e  I hir  worWing  out  of  pro(X)rtions  in 
which  the  third  term  is  a  constant  (Quantity  a.  In  most  collections 
of  tables  of  bgaritlims.  and  especially  those  intended  lur  use  in 
with  navlgatian,  there  occusa  a  small  Uble  ol  logistic 


lopiWMM  la  which  a -36oo*(-i*ori*).tlio  table  yviag  log  j6a 
lor  <•  m  a  being  expressed  in  niantea  and  secoadn.   It  Is  all* 

common  to  find  tables  in  which  o~  io8oo*(  xj*  or  3^), and  s  t»  ca- 
pressed  in  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes  and  seconds.  Such  tables  are 
K<-neraUy  given  to  4  or  5  tilaces.  The  usual  practica  ia  boofca  I 
to  be  to  call  lusarithms  logistic  VhM*  ia  jtOO^sf  ' 
when  a  has  any  other  value. 

AddiOm  tarn  aiKriX— .  ar  fTaaiifaa  lagorstibu.— CSasfstan 
l^tarUlumt  are  intended  to  facilitate  tho  ftadiiw  of  the  kigarithma  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbera  wkoaamgarithms  arc  known, 
the  numbers  themselves  being  unknown;  and  on  this  arrount  they 
are  frerjiiently  called  addition  and  subtraction  Uvarithms.  The 
object  of  the  tabic  is  in  fac  t  to  ^ive  lop  (a  *6)  by  c  ii.l>  im.-  .-ntrv  when 
log  a  and  Ujk  b  arc  given.  I  lie  utility  of  such  loKarilhms  w  n  firvt 
pointed  out  by  Ijfjnelli  ina  li-jok  entitled  SuffpUmfnl  ioj:isr::hn::^^ur, 
printed  at  Bordeaux  in  the  year  XL  (itkM/jh  be  lukul.ited  a 
table  to  14  places,  but  only  a  ■paciaMa  ol  it  wmdi  appeared  in  tba 
SufpUwunl  was  printed.  Tile  Mt  taUe  that  was  actually  published 
is  due  to  Gauss,  and  was  printed  in  Zach's  Mt&iitiit$Ctnmptlidtmm 
i.  y)S  (i8i}).  Correspnndine  to  the  aipMMat  lo|  • 
values  of  log  (1  +r-')  and  log  (1  -fx) 


XXVI 

the  1 

Dual  Logorilfms. — This  term  w.is  uscti  by  Oliver  Byrne  in  a  111  rial 
of  works  published  between  i860  and  1870.  Dual  numbers  and 
logarithms  depend  upon  the  expression  of  a  numbtr  la  •  nwhlBial 

i-i,  1-01.  looi  ...  or  of  -Q,  -90,  -909  .... 

In  the  preceding  rttuml  may  those  pubficaliiMM  tav*  bcM 
mentioned  which  arc  of  historic  importance  or  interest.*  For  foOer 

Hitails  with  ri  <poct  to  some  of  these  worku,  for  an  account  of  tables 

[lubb'.hi  i|  in  the  i.i'.ur  [wrt  of  the  loth  century,  and  for  those  which 
uiMild  now  U-  ijM  J  in  artual  cakruution,  reference  should  be  nude 

to  tlie  .irtitlo  T\ULES.  M ATUEUATICAL. 

CaliuliUion  oj  LtiartJimt.—''Ttie  name  logarithm  is  derived  from 
the  words  \ir,ur  jAjt,  ||n  WHAcr  of  the  latioi,  and  the  way  of 
rrcarding  a  kigaritnai  tMiteh  ^Mes  tlie  aane  may  be  explained  as 
fallows.  SKp^aiatlnttiieratioof  10,  oraayother  particular  number, 
to  I  IS  cosapoandcd  of  a  very  grvat  number  of  equal  ratio*,  as,  for 
example,  l,00O,00O,  then  it  can  lie  rhown  that  the  ratio  of  }  to  I  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  a  ratio  coni["iound<-d  ol  joi.(  vi  i-f  these  sm.ill 
ratios,  or  raliumulcr,  that  the  ratio  o(  3  to  1  is  vcr>  m-.irly  eini.il 
to  a  ratio  compounded  of  477,1^1  of  them,  and  so  on.  i  Ik-  --mall 
ratio,  or  raliun^ula,  is  in  (act  that  of  the  millionth  root  of  10  to  unity, 
and  if  we  denote  it  by  the  ratbof  a  to  I,  then  the  ratio  of  a  to  1  wUl 
be  ncariv  the  same  as  that  of  s***^  to  1,  and  so  on;  or,  bi  other 
words,  if  a  denotes  the  millionth  root  of  10,  then  2  arill  be  nearly 
equal  to  ••'^^..J  will  be  nearly  equal  to  and  so  on. 

Napier's  origirul  work,  the  Dfurtpiic  Ccsnonii  of  1M4.  contained, 
not  loRarit hmr>  of  numbers,  but  logarithm!,  of  ^i';'  «.  ri'.d  llio  ril.itions 
between  the  sines  and  the  logarithms  were  explained  by  the  motions 
of  poinu  in  lines,  in  a  manner  ncrt  uoUkc  that  afterwards  employed 
by  Newton  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  An  account  of  the  processes 
b^  which  Napier  constructed  his  table  was  given  in  the  Csatinwii* 
Canenii  of  1 619.  Those  methods  apply,  however,  specially  to 
Napier's  o«  n  klm!  i>f  li,j:.irithms,  and  arrdiftcrent  from  those  actually 
usol  by  lirisi;^  in  ihr  construction  of  the  tables  in  the  ArilhmetUa 
Loi.iriihmii  11,  aUliou^h  tome  o(  the  latter  are  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  pr  ori  sscs  described  in  an  appendix  to  the  Ccmtnuho. 

The  processes  used  by  Brings  arc  explained  by  him  in  the  prelate 
to  the  Aritkmtlka  LotprilkmJta  (163^).  His  method  of  finding  the 
k>garitfams  of  the  small  primes,  which  coniisu  ia  taldag  a  great 
number  of  continued  gcomeiiic  WW  fcwiwea  onityaad  tka  Bvm 
primes,  may  be  dcscnbed  aa  MioWh  Ha  fnt  fwnid  the  ufit  af 
■aaben  aad  their  logarithaat* 

Hmban^ 

to  ^_  

3'tAn77  •  •  • 

l-77«379  •  •  . 

1-154781  .  .  . 

each  qnantitY  fn  the  left-lund  column  being  the  saaare  root  of  the  one 
above  it,  ana  each  quantity  in  the  right-hand  column  being  the  half 


LoprithoM. 
I 

••5 

o  ?5 
o  1  js 
00635 


•  In  vol.  XV.  (1S75)  of  the  Vfrhandelinten  of  the  Amsterdam 
Academy  of  Scienres,  Biea-ns  tV-  (Lian  h.i^  enrn  a  list  of  55^  lal  lti 
of  logarithms.  A  previous  p,ipc  r  1  I '  c  vune  k:  ml.  containini;  roticcs 
(-f  some  of  the  tal>lcs,  was  [m I  li-liii!  by  tiini  in  ihe  I  rr.u'.jjcit  cn 

Uededuiingtm  of  the  same  acsdcmy  lAld.  Natuurkundc)  deeL  iv. 
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4l  tfe*  one  tbove  h.  To  construct  thk  table 
iMrty  pUm  of  decimals,  extracted  the  aqoare 

tiin«.  and  thus  found  that  the  lug'"'''''"'  of  l-ooooo  ooooo  00000 
njHi  iM4')^  .''":>^^  35  wn!»  o-oorxio  ooooo  ooooo  os.S.Si  1 1  J  1  -  .V-  '^7 
Iti'oi,  jnM  th.ii  ior  numbers  of  lhi»  form  (i  t.  for  numbers  bc^inninK 
with  I  (dUo'.mmJ  by  hficen  cipher*,  and  then  by  xvcniecn  or  .-1 
number  of  usnihcant  bgurcs)  the  togarithnu  went  proportional  to 
llM  akwicaat  icwnMi  Hfe  thaa  tiy  neua  •  aMpIt  fMMtiM 
Mmh  that  log  liHMMMO  cnooo  ooooo  Q-o  noBt  oooM  ooooo 
OU4*  94481  90325  1804,  to  that,  a  quaMhy  I -OOOOO  OOOOO  OOOOO  x 
(WMve  X  ooosisl*  o(  not  more  than  sevcntcon  figures)  having  been 
obtained  by  repeated  cxtractbn  ol  the  iquare  rootof  otivca  niuobor, 
the  Uwjrithm  o(  l-ooooo  ooooo  ooooo  x  oorid  thM  bt  fomd  ly 
multiplying  z  by  -ooooo  ooooo  ooooo  04343  

To  find  tne  logarithm  of  2,  Brigga  nitcd  it  to  the  tenth  power,  vtx. 
mat.  and  cxtracttd  tho  •quwo  root  a(  1  -014  forty-flcven  time*,  the 
mult  being  1 -OOOOO  OOOOO  OOOOO  IM91 609705394977.  Multiplying 
the  Mi^nificant  figure*  by  434*. .  .he  obtained  tlie  logarithm  of  I  hit 
^■antity.  vi/.  0  00000  ooooo  ooooo  07318  55036  90623  9336.  which 
■nltiplictl  by  2"  K-Jvc  0-OIOJ9  99566  3<j8ll  95265  277444.  the 
tof^rilhrn  of  10^4,  true  ti>  17  or  18  jil.irc*.  Adding  the  ch.iriictcr- 
istic  3,  and  dividiti.;  I  <\  1  c.  hi-  (minil  (vim  t-  2  is  the  tenth  root  o(  1024) 
log  3»-joioa  99956  639tii  195.  Uriggs  cakuUklcd  in  0  »imil«r 
■aanr  Iv  «k  Ma  thane  dcdood  log  J. 

ItwMtortwenwilthotfaitbelfit 
b  ia  fact  colwilMrffc— Ike 


10^- 1  "log.  lo" 
of  A  boiog  i/e**.  and  io  the  I 


{*-') 


fraceeiki(i»a  Uincflcct 
I'^loT 

Briggs  i«lM>  gave  method*  of  forraliiK  Iho  MKen  proportional*  or 
•quarc  roots  bv  diflcrvtKcs;  and  the  general  method  of  constructing 
ieaarithmic  tables  by  mr-ans  of  diffefcncn  i>  due  to  him. 

The  (oRowine  caU  ulation  of  log  5  is  (;ivcn  as  an  example  of  the 

application  of  a  method  of  mean  proportionals.  The  process  consists 
in  taking  the  t!<^^«<e(ric  mean  01  numbers  above  and  below  5,  the 
object  being  to  at  lenRth  arrive  at  5  000000.  To  e\-ery  jjcomctric 
ine.in  in  the  column  i'(  number*  there  rorresponds  the  arithmetical 
mean  in  the  column  of  logarithms.  The  numlirrs  are  deooted  by 
A,3t  C^Ac«iaonlertoiadicate  their  mode  of  formattoaa 

Logaritho*. 
O"  0000000 

I  0000000 
0-5000000 
07  500000 
o  (1J50000 
o  6875000 
0-7187500 
0-7031250 

o-695J'»S 
0-6992187 
06972656 
0-6982421 
0-6987304 
0-6980745 
0-6988525 

•■fimiu 


Nondmi. 

A "  i*0000QO 

0»  10-000000 

r=  V(/1B)  -  3  16.V77 

/;-V(/*0  -  5  6j,U<3 

£-V(rP)  -  4-216964 

^-Vl/J/<)  -  4««)674 

6-v(Df)  -  s-a^i 

Jf-V(A^Q  -  ro4ao65 

Im^(FlI)  -  4-95»069 

X-V(///)  -  5002865 

L.^(tK)  -  4-980416 

1/-V(A:/-1  -  4WI6J7 

fim^HKM)  -  4  w:J42 

O--tf(A'A')  -  5000051 

/»-V(YO)  -  4-99«647 

V-V(On  -  5-oooooS 

X-  V\ll  I  )  -  4  9'W>7 

y-V(l'.V)  -  5-000005 

^-VC-VD  -  5-000000 


0-6^80707 

0  (K)S./(.h7 

o  6>>H9697 
0-698970 
o-69897t» 


Great  attention  wa»  de\i  !i-t|  10  the  method*  of  ralrul.itinc 
logarithms  during  the  17th  .iiid  iHlh  ecnturies.    I  he  earlier  im-thudi 


proposed  were,  like  those  of  Briggs,  |»ur 


al,  and  for  a 


long  time  logarithms  were  regarded  from  the  (luint  oi  view  indicated 
by  their  neme,  that  ia  to  eey,  ae  dependioK  oo  the  theory  of  oon> 
pounded  ratioa.  The  IntrodiimoN  df Infinite  icries  Into  matheniatics 

efl<-<  ti-<l  .1  sriMt  change  in  the  modes  of  calculation  and  the  treatment 
of  ill.-  fuliji-i  t.  Besulcs  Napier  and  nriggs.  special  reference  should 
Ik-  made  to  Koplcr  {Ckilini,  16?})  and  Merc.Ttnr  i l.i'!;,irilhmnli'i hnia, 
JWtH),  who<e  method*  «cre  .-irilhmetical.  .tikI  to  Newton,  liretjory, 
Halley  and  Coli-s.  who  employed  series.  A  full  and  valuaMo  ai  count 
nl  I  hrv  mcl  hi»l^  is  piven  1  r-  1 1 nt  Ion's  "  Const rui  t ion  i.i  1 .1 1^:..!  n  !l m  ," 
which  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  the  early  editions  of  bis  Uatke 


TbNo;  oad  abo  fonae  ttaa  Ji  of  his  UmlktmtUml  TtmU 
(woL  L,  iSia).  Maay  of  the  aarly  works  on  logarftiMM  wen  re- 
printed in  the  Saifitni  loftlkmki  of  Baron  Mascrcs  already 
referred  to. 

lo  the  folia wiag  aoeoont  ooly  thoee  fbmiiilae  aod  metiwd* 


ftifaiiilNM^ 

Since 


wc  have 
whence 


.  by  changuig  the  Mga  of  s, 

l5/l-«)--3r-.|««-J»»-lx«-Ae.5 

fcg.rr^-2Cr+l«»+|#+*0. 


and,  tberefgie,  repUciog  s  by 

in  which  the  series  is  always  convergent,  so  that  the  formula  efTorda 
a  nuthixl  of  deducing  the  togarithni  of  one  numbv  flOBi  that  flf 

anolhiT 

A* (MTticuUr  cases  wc  have,  by  putting 

and  by  putting  g-^-f  i. 

the  fr  rmrr  u(  thi-i>c  e<]iia!i  in>  -^ivi-n  .1  corm  rcent  M-ries  for  log,^.and 
the  Utter  a  wry  convergent  series  by  means  of  which  the  lo§ar«thm 
of  any  aonber  majr  bo  < 


Fi 


forh»WWwo«F4rfw 
k|.i.li«i»Milaci5>«fi- 


trey?''"' TnnT»+*** 

The  following  still  more  convenitnt  formul.ic  for  the  calculation 
of  lo^,  log,3,  &c.  were  gi\-en  by  J.  Couch  Adams  in  the  Pr«t.  fyj. 
Sk..|I^.  27.  p.  9>-  H 

..IogH!-_,og(i-jy.  ».|o^— log(l-jj5). 
«->o«|-»og(l+i).  i-b^— I«t(»-iy. 


th«i 


bt 7 - |(jjo-io»+ij«-0 or- »9>  <tHH«i 

I  a(  cooditioo. 

By  means  of  these  formulae  Aium  Coholel«d  the  valoes  of  lo^ 


tralue  01  lOgflO  OM  lO  tOOVCM*  Mf  wo  ■HMWOO  Oi  MIBMB 


lyttemof  togarhhaH.  tlievainoaf  dwiaotMloeioawlby 


llo»0'43429 

44819 

Ib9l6 

60508 

65661 

M453 

•7077 

47292 

•anfi 

5$5 

81226 

585»« 

93370 

773»4 

9orii  t 

65860 

85135 

43545 

as 

?7f.W,     56867  03 

Sih.'f*       ^^^31  l(>, 


wMck  btraeCCrUinly  to  272.  and  probably  to  27V  plares  (Prtclbf. 
Soc.,  1886,  4a,  p.  32,  where  alM>  the  values  of  the  other  togmttlMM 
arc  given). 

lithe  togarithmt  are  to  be  Brigglin  all  the  teriea  in  the 
pggBOiiog '  "in  .l.ir  must  be  mutlipliH  iiy  M,  the  moduhli;(' 

U>R..(i  -fx)  -  M  (X  -  lx-'-Hx»-  lx«  -^&c.). 

and  v>  on. 

A»  ha*  been  Maud.  Abraham  Sharp's  table 
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Brinian  iofHlUUM  ol  pdmea  up  to  1100,  to  that  the  lo|>riihint 
of  aU  compoHte  oimbcn  wboae  gi«ate»t  prime  {actor  doc*  wM  t»- 
eccd  thia  number  may  be  found  by  simpte  addidMi Md  WoHram'* 
tibic  giwca  48-4lecimal  hyperbolic  lofEariihim  of  primw  aplo  10,000. 
By  MCanaof  thrw  uhies  and  of  a  Tartor  tabic  raay  very  readily 
OlMalll  the  HiiCEUn  loganlhm  of  a  numlx-r  lo  6i  ur  a  lcv>  number 
of  placf^  or  of  its  hypcrMic  logarithm  to  48  or  j,  lci>s  riumlvr  ol 
fStTT'  in  the  following  manner.  Sunpo-«c  the  hv|xrrtiotic  logarithm 
of  the  prime  number  4J,li67  required.   Multiplying  by  V),  wc  Have 

30X43.867  >3.i9J.ASO.  and  on  hwUng  in  Burcklurdi*  Tabtt  itt 
mstmn  (ut  a  nurnwr  oeor  to  lUa  wUn  tiiaU  hove  ao  prime  tector 
r  thM  lOyoOBk  ic  oppears  that 

3.193^ -33X47XM2)): 


43307 

nd  tkoefore 

log.  4.1,867 


i,V23X4TX2a>9  +  I), 


log.  23 +Iog.  47+loB.'2029  -  log.  .W 

Tk  iM  tm  of  AtariM  Is  IteaeMl  liae  it 

•«oo»  Him  nm  m**  «^« 

di«kU«g  tUi  by  9Xa.f9M49  «■  «b<ata 

o-ooooo  00000  MS* 
and  the  third  term  ia 

to  that  the  series  » 

000000    04559    J369I    13997  4419; 
whence,  taking  out  the  Ic^.irithm";  from  \VoIfr«m*i  tablet 

log.  43.867 -IO-6b.''9 1  7<^)79  60568  10191  3661. 
The  principle  of  the  method  i>  ti>  multiply  the  given  prime  ($up- 
po-i  <t  ti>  riMi^iNl  of  4.  5  or  6  figiiK.  , i  (•>  sucn  a  factor  ilut  the  prtKjuct 
ni.iy  Ik-  a  muT!!  '  r  « ii  hin  ttir  r  i  ".  i-  ■  t  ifu-  t.ictor  tallies,  and  sui  h  that, 
•  hin  it  i>  ini  n  im  il  liy  i  or  the  prime  factors  may  a((  be  within  the 
range  of  the  losarithmu:  tables.  I  he  logarithm  t»  then  obtained  by 
■itof  tfecteowk 

toil  (x+if) -Ioc^+|- Jp+ Ip-Ac. 

in  whkh  of  eourie  the  oMmI  h  to  iwdcr  d/m  M  ■mallc*  pqiaibic. 
1(  the  k)caritbm  reqiMd  it  BlW^I.  tht  vrfw  «f  tho  Mat  It  to 

be  miiliiplied  tiy  M. 

If  ti.c  nuiudcr  IS  incommensurable  or  consi^tiof  more  than  5<.-\en 
figures,  wc  can  take  the  fint  aeven  (igum  of  it  (or  multiply  and 
divido  the  fcauh  by  any  factor,  aitd  take  ihc  firM  aevvn  figures  of 
the  result)  and  proceed  aa  before.  An  application  to  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  r  is  given  by  Burckhardc  in  the  intfoductioa  to  his 
TabU  (Ut  dmsfurs  lor  the  xecond  million. 

The  best  Keni-r.il  mcthf  j  of  calcubtine  logarithm*  consists,  in  its 
simplest  form,  in  rcsolvinR  the  numb«'r  wliosc  lf>K4rithm  is  re<iiiirrd 
into  factors  of  the  form  1  —  t'n.  uhrre  n  is  one  of  llic  nine  dmits, 
and  making  use  of  jub^iiiijry  tjl.li  v  rrf  uirluus  of  f.iclors  of  this 
form.  For  example,  suppoM:  the  logarithm  of  543830  rcouircd  In 
twelva  plaoa.  OMdimt  by  i«*  am  bjr  9  iMiiiiher  haeooMt 
i-o«767l.  and  raotvfnclhb  mmber  bMonetertar (helorm  i—'Vm 
wc  Dnd  that 

543839-io»X5(i-  i'8)(t--i«6)r!-  tVi)(i--i«3)(i--i'3) 
X^i  —i»5Ki  — »•/).'  -  '        — i"3)Ci  — fj). 
where  i--i'8  denotes  i— oS,  i— iV.  iknoics  i— 0006.  Ac,  and  to 
01     .Ml  thai  is  rcfiuii'  l  ihcrvtore  in  order  to  obtain  the  lofpirilhm 
oi  any  number  is  a  ubk  of  loKarithms,  to  the  required  number  of 
placca.  of  H,  iKi. •9M«,,4c..  far  a  - 1. 1. 3. . . .  o- 

The  resolution  of  a  ttafflsef  into  laetora  of  the  above  form  Ii  eatlly 
performed.  Taking,  for  example,  the  number  I-087678.  the  object  is 
to  destroy  the  signifirant  figure  8  in  Ihc  second  place  of  dccirrvaU; 
this  is  effpcfcd  by  multiplyinj;  the  number  by  1-  08,  that  is,  by 
subtracting;  from  the  niimtx  r  light  tirr-.c-  il^cU  j<h.irr  ,.tj  two  places, 
and  wc  thus  obtain  I-O0066376.  To  liisiruy  %h>-  dt^t  6  multijlv 
by  I--0006  giving  t-O00043j6l744.  and  muUiiil  .  ing  succcs-sively 
by  I--OO006  and  i-<0O00O3,  we  obtain  i 'Ooooo>\;57932.  and  it  i^ 
clear  that  these  iaat  aiit  signiftrant  figures  represent  without  any 
farther  worfc  the  icnebiing  factors  required.  In  the  corresponding 
antilogarithmic  process  the  number  is  cxprcsaed  aa  a  product  01 
factors  of  the  form  I +  i"Jt. 

This  method  of  calculating  logarithms  by  the  resolution  of  numbers 
into  factors  of  the  form  1— -f'li  is  fjenerallv  known  as  WVddleS 
method,  having  been  published  by  him  in  th€  Ualhtmatuiaii  for 
Novcmtwr  1S45,  and  the  corresponding  method  far  aatiiaCMfthim 
by  means  of  factors  of  the  form  i  -f  (ira  it  Imoim  hf  Ifte  ft  of 
Hearn,  who  pubtiihcd  it  in  the  tame  journal  for  tttf.  In  tS46F(<cr 
Cray  constnictcd  a  new  tabk;  to  13  places,  in  wUdi  die  fielora  were 
of  the  form  1  —  ^oi)'n,  so  that  n  had  the  values  \,  7.  .  .  .  09:  and 
subsequent!''  ot  constructed  a  similar  tabic  for  factors  of  the  form 
l-l-(-««)^-.'HcalM>d«viteda  Bttthodofapplyiniatablcaf  Hcara'a 
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form  «C  ftcton  of  the  fonii  l+'iM  to  the  conttniciion  of 
logarithms,  and  calculated  a  Ubie  of  logarithms  of  factonof  the  forna 
1  4-  (  001  Yn  10  34  places.  This  was  published  in  iKM  under  the  title 
Tablet  jor  Ihe  formation  ofUt*ritkmt  and  anUlotummattMpmty-Jetir 

or  any  leis  numlxr  of  pus<ts.  and  conuins  the  most  complete  and 
useful  application  of  the  methixl.  with  many  Improvetncnts  in  point* 
of  detail.  Taiiing  ab  an  example  the  calculation  of  the  Bnggian 
logarithm  of  j'mj  i}iiml<  r  4V'*f>7.  «hi>sc  hy(>erb<jlic  logarithm  has 
been  calcuLiteO  alxive,  we  multiply  it  by  3.  giving  t3i,Ml,  and  fund 
by  Cray's  process  that  the  iMMBOi  ft*]li6oi  arc 

(I)  1-316  (s)  t-(ooi: 

U)  ■■(ooi)'7l»  .    _  01  t*L 

Takirw  the  loiarithma  from  Ciay'a  tabka  «e  dbtab  reqtdnd! 
locariuun  by  adtfitioa  MfaBo«»- 

5»  M  745  i»  337 

15   U9   377   9^  683 
.J  040  050   733  157 

jg»  70|  «M  91s 


97a-cok)g  3 
913-log  (I) 

597 -log  a) 
4J4  =  loB  (4) 
9&4-l<ig  (5) 
178 -log  ((.) 

939 -log  (7) 
148-li/g  (8) 

4-643    137    934    655    780   757    288   464 -log»43.867 
In  Shortrrde's  Tabltt  there  are  tables  of  kigarithms  and  factors  of 
the  form  1  ''('Oi}'ii  to  16  pUccs  and  of  the  form  i  i*(-i>'«  to  25 
pUccs;  and  111  his  TabUi  dt  Lc£iir:tkr<:fi  <i  1  im^tUs  (Paris.  1867) 

rMor  Thoman  gives  tables  of  logarithms  of  factors  of  the  form 
I  In  the  Muitnier  of  MmtwnHa,  vol.  lit.  pp.  66^.  187*, 

Hcary  Wace  ^ve  a  ainple  and  dmr  aeommt  of  both  the  loKarithmie 
and  aniilosafithnuc  praoesM's,  with  tables  of  both  Briggian  A|id 
hyperbolic Togarithms of  factors  of  the  form  1  *  •!'«  to  ao  pTai  i-s. 

Althi>!i-h  the  mi  thoil  is  v  kti  i«n  Vy  the  names  of  WtdtMe 

and  llr.irn,  il  i~  rr.  T,  m  its  t  -mti.sl  fr.it iirr«,,  <lue  to  nri$r);«,  who 
gave  in  the  Anihmflua  tciurtikti-.u  f.  t,i  i(,?4  ,t  table  of  the  logarithms 
of  I  up  to  r-9  10  15  places  (if  i!c<  irii,il».    It  was  lirsi  (orin.illy 

proposed  as  an  inck-pcndent  method,  wuh  great  improvements,  by 
Koberi  Flower  in  Tk*  Radix,  a  turn  way  of  mahni  laienttiMf,  waicB 
was  published  in  1771;  aiid  Leoneltl,  in  lib  Smpftimatl  h>tu  Mha iyw 


(1803-1803),  already  aotioed,  referred  to  Fknrcr  and 
tome  of  his  Ubica.  A  c  fyli  te  bibliogiaphy  of  tfait  n>eth»  

given  by  A.  I.  Ellis  in  a  paper  "on  the  potential  radix  as  a  means  of 
calculating  logarithms,'  printed  in  the  Procetdinis  of  the  Royal 
Seciely,  vol.  xxxi..  1881,  pp.  401-407.  and  vol.  xxxii.,  1881,  pp.  377- 
370.  Reference  aiwuld  also  be  made  to  Hoppe's  Tafeln  rur  dreitsig- 
sieilittn  htarilkmiicktm  fttthnunt  (Leipiig,  1876),  which  give  in  a 
somewhat  modified  foon  a  tame  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of 
i+t'ii. 

The  preceding  n>ethod»  are  only  approprute  for  the  calcttlation  of 
isolated  lr>;arithms.  If  a  complete  table  had  to  be  rcoonstructed,  or 
call  ulaied  to  more  places,  it  wmild  undoubtedly  be  most  convenient 
to  tmpl'iy  ihe  mithwl  of  iIiffcrenLcs.  A  full  account  of  this  method 
as  applied  to  the  cakulation  of  the  Tobiei  du  CadaUre  is  given  by 
Ufan to wL ir. aitha Amdm it FOkmmltin de  Parit. 

a.  W.  L.  C.) 

LOOAU,  FRIZDRICH,  FRrmrRH  von  (1604-1655),  German 
epigrammatist,  was  bom  at  Brockut,  near  Nimptsrh,  in  Silesia, 
in  June  1604.  He  was  educated  at  the  K>-mn.xsium  of  BriegUld 
subsequently  studied  law.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  thc* 
duke  of  Brief.  Ia  1C44  be  was  made  "  dtical  councillor."  He 
died  at  Liefdu  «a  tbe  aitbof  Jt4r  i^ss-  Logan'tcpiBni, 
wbirii  ipptucd  b  Vm  eaUeettm  umler  the  pceuttoaya  "  8alo> 
mon  von  Golaw  *  (aa  magram  of  his  real  name)  fai  iflgS  (A'lltt 
Htmitrt  TatUdkm  JUwmuprUdte)  and  1654  (DetOsditr  STaacr- 
diekle  drei  Tnusrnd),  show  a  mar\'eIlous  range  .-ind  variety  of 
etpres<ijon.  He  had  suffered  bitterly  un<ler  the  adverse  comU- 
tions  of  the  time;  but  his  Mtirc  is  r.ul  nurciy  the  otjiconie  of 
pcrM)nal  feeling.  In  the  turbulent  af;o  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  preserved  intact  bis  intellectual 
integrity  and  judged  his  contcmporarica  faifly.  He  tatiriaed 
with  unsparing  hand  the  court  life,  the  omIm bloodibed  of  the 
war,  Um  lack  of  aalioaal  Made  ia  the  GenHA  ptafk,  Md  Ibdr 
sUvMi  tadlMfan  «f  ttw  finwii  la  CMbBM.  *OT  a  ~ 
He  Moeged  to  the  FnuktMmtemda  GniB$tkafi  mim  tbe  1 
'Der  Vtriitinendt,  and  regarded  hlmwU  aa  a  foHowcr  «f  Ifaitkl 
Opit/.;  but  he  did  not  allov  mcb  titt  t9  InftKBGS  lb  Iwip- 
pendcnce  or  originality. 

Lojau's  Sinn^tdichle  were  edited  in  1759  by  G>  El  Leasing  and 
K.  W.  Rafldcr,  vho  fint  drew  attention  to  '  '  ' 
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edition  appeared  in  ly^r.  A  critical  edition  was  pubTIihed  by  C 
Citner  in  1872,  who  alw  edited  a  (election  of  Locau't  epigrams  for 
the  DtmttcJu  Diekltr  4tt  XVII.  JahrkundtrU  (voL  UL,  1870}:  there 
b  «lw  a  tdcction  by  H.  Oesterley  in  KUnchtiera  OMiidkf  National- 
Nteratur,  vol.  MViii.  (1*95).  Sec  H.  Dcnkcr,  Beilrdte  sur  liUrariukfn 
WUrdigUMi  Lotaus  (tH^g);  W.  HcuKhkel,  Unttrtuchungen  ulxr 
Ramlm  tmi  Lnwiff  BtarbtUiMti  Ltpnukir  Siimpditkl$  (ly'i). 

lOOU,  ft  title  wad  M  <MiiB>i «  caiKtiaatfthftlftyiagi  of 
Jcma  Christ  wd  ll—if  1 1 1 1  gi  iiinMiy  IWlkil  to  the 

**  Sayings  of  Jcsut  *  dSaarnni  b  Egypt  by  B.  P.  (mttfell  and 

A  S.  Hunt.  Thtrc  is  some  qiir''.icn  r.s  to  whether  the  term  is 
riglitly  ustd  for  this  purpose.  It  docs  not  occur  in  the  I'jpyri 
ift  this  sciue.  Elach  "spying"  is  introduced  by  the  phrase 
"  Jesus  sa>'S  "  (X*7-«i)  and  the  collection  is  described  in  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  the  1903  teriea  as  V&Yot  not  as  "Koyia.  Some 
justification  for  the  employment  of  the  term  is  found  in  early 
Christian  literature.  Several  writers  speak  of  the  Xiqrta  rov  avplov 
•rrAMWia«AX6Y(a,t.(.  oracles  of  (or  eonoeniins)  the  Lonl.  Poly- 
cuph  for  instance,  speaks  of  "  tbiaie  wbo  pcrvnt  the  oiici<!s  of 
IkeLocd"  (FbiMpp.  yKanAFftpiaft,  isEliMUwleib  w,'m>tc 
ft  wocfc  wftli  the  tMt "  EhmmMoim  of  tbe  Ondee  of  tlMLerd." 
The  expression  has  been  variously  interpreted.  It  need  mean  no 
more  (Lightfoot,  Estays  on  Supcrnalural  Religion,  177  seq.)  than 
narratives  of  (or  concerning)  the  Lord;  on  the  other  tuiiul,  ilie 
phrase  b  capable  of  a  much  more  definite  meaning,  and  there  are 
many  scholars  who  hold  that  it  refers  to  a  document  whith 
coaiaincd  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Some  such 
document,  we  know,  must  lie  at  the  base  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels, 
•ftdit  is  <|idte  poasible  that  it  may  have  been  knmra  to  and  used 
kynpiu.  It  b  only  on  this  assumption  that  the  uttfti  tbe  tcm 
tft^fa  the  leiwft  deicrihcd  above  can  be  juatified. 

"  Tht  Sftytap,*'  10  wfaicfc  the  lenn  Lotia  b  genetally  applied, 
cortsist  of  (a)  a  papyrus  leaf  containing  seven  or  eight  sayings  of 
Jesus  discovered  'n  1897,  (ft)  a  second  leaf  containing  five  more 
sayings  diStu'-crca  in  \<)0\,  it)  two  fr.;enK:its  of  unknown 
Gospels,  the  fori.:<;r  p\ibli^liiil  m  njo^,  the  latter  in  1907.  All 
these  were  found  amonpn  th.j  Rrcat  mass  of  papyri  acquired  by 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  from  the  ruins  of  Oiyrhynchus, 
•oc  of  the  chief  early  OlrtttHa  OeStfO  ift  I(gjfpt,  dtVBtad  aome 
IM  BB.  S.  of  Cairo. 

Ilwiight "  aftytafi  **  diaeavend  ia  1897  an  aa  bll»««:>- 

f.  ...  ral  T4r«  at«^Mf«<t  ^^tXa»ri  ai^M  t4  Ir  rsl 
AltX^eS  «ov. 

3.  Atft  1i|«mf  {(«]n)r  U  tiKjif  rai  tAoimv  <«i  l»  aapxl  u^n*  alrcXi. 
nU  ftps*  r Arret  itMerrut  ml  eMtm  aipov  tr  mtrtXt,  «ai  voiti  4 
#vx4  M  TWT  uloti  rAv  4j4ptn*ir,  tri  ri>»W  «l«>r  rg  Mfiii^  a^w{rj 
l4.21pt<JXi(n«rirJ.... 

4.  (Illegible:  poiiMbly  joins  on  to  3l....ir]4'  rruxtla'. 

Ivr^iXU.  Ixi|-r».  ^r* y.T-  oinUk  *t*^  ^*^Tw»  iliBNMx.. 

|M,  #JfI»oi' Tij  {'  >. 'i"  «4vii  t««  ti»u.  ^ 

6.  Afro  'I'!'       '>'•  faT%r  iturit  wpo^^nft  i»  Tf  Mr^Bl  wM/ff/l^  oW 

Letters  in  brackets  are  missing  In  the  «||iMlli  lettaAl  nUeh  are 
dotnid  beneath  are  doubtfuL 

I.  "...and  ihcnshfthtliOVSCedHllrtoCftataHltlftNMlCtfhat  i» 

In  thy  brother"'  eye." 

J.  "  Jesus  iaith,  Kxfcpt  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  ihall  in  no  wise 
ind  the  kingilom  o(  God;  and  except  yc  make  the  ubbath  j  rial 
aabbath.  yc  sh.ill  not  see  the  Father.  ' 

t.  "  Jous  saith.  I  uood  in  the  midtt  of  the  world  and  in  the 
tM  mm  1  aaaa  of  them,  and  I  faned  all  men  iranhift.  and  none 
favftd  I  addM  ftnoaff  them,  mmi  my  soul  Kr><^vetk  owar  the  sons  of 
mum,  becauM  tbey  arc  blind  in  their  bean,  and  tee  not. . . ." 
•^4.       .poverty. . ." 

5.  "  Jrsu«  saitli.  Wherever  there  are  two.  they  are  not  without 
Coil,  and  whrn  v-er  there  it  one  alone.  I  ■.!> ,  I  .>m  with  him.  Raise 
the  Mone  and  there  thou  »halt  find  mc.  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
•«  I." 

.  6.  "  Jesus  ttith,  A  prophet  it  not  acceptable  in  hit  own  country. 


ft  BbnietaMamfc  cores  upon  them  that  know  htm. 
7-  "  JeMia  «lui.  A       bftit  inon  tbe  top  of  a  Mglrhn  am) 
•tabttthcd  can  neither  fMaar bft hiiL" 
a.  "  jcHit  taiih.  Thoa  faaanat  wth  one  ear  ^nt  the  ¥Sm  car 


The  "  saylnss^of  igetsvcnimlMiallqrckB 

ductory  statement  >~ 

•I  rata  •{  Mym  •(  (...  cti  l\i\^tw'l<,(—C)t  i  m[bp>att .  ..wmlO^^l 
*ai  tlnp  [ahcU  °  rii  tfttt  it  rim  Xiyvr  roirtltir  iatrf  fvirou  at  ^ 

"  These  .ire  the  («pndcrfu1»)  words  which  Jesus  thc  Eviaf  (LordD 

<pal,f  to         aid  I  linm.n  and  be  said  unto  (theflj))  *"~" 

hearkens  to  these  words  shall  never  taste  of  death. 


Tha'aajrinp*' 

(I)  iMYtt  1f(««S)«  •  M 


^  Mvitlhfravt  ...rtnt... 

el  Oatvnt  4Mi<  Idi      ftiXtlm  al 
4  fiaetXtU  if  ifTip; 

Tt  6vA  Ti?r  y^r  ttfT\ir     Sri  r^t 
ll  txHttl  riji  9aX(b|9(fi7i  otra  c',  «.\»c>. 
rtt  V>a<  nat  i  da«{iXita  ruv  afaanaa 
irtit  iitZnt  |<|«ri  (aal  ImadriaHdP 
ttif  taS^  tbfiH»H . . . 
lamif  V<lttm*i  |<ai  MknrttnM 
%m  tjtSt  n8  ear^  rafi  r(... 

ael«Abff<ani(^ 

ek  Aawi^aai  Ai4|^iMMe  ■ . . 

pu»  jx/iuriiffai  *a( . . . 
pu»  w<p*  Tpt  rorcii,'  f^(i  . . . 
•<T<  Art  vaMal  la«rrai  a^Aaw  I 
ai  ltfx«m«ffMtaal[... 

atr. 

(4)  Mvu 'Ii](i;orii'  \rir  t6 n^ttiwpaa- 
9v  riji  f^twt  anr  tal  [ri  (t«ai'M>iM> 
M  aa«  i*»«aW(»)^«r|aI  vei.  a*  1^  Ifi/ 
rir  ntvTrtr  i  oi  ^rt|pdr  ^trfa-trat 

(5)  4(ltTi{-a«Wira^irc{l  jMi»frat«»r«*aol 
MhMWsa  ■  «Af  »v«r««(««|Hreal  «§•..> 

. .  ]  fMtfa  aal  vwi  ( . . . 
.  .lei  rl  ra^rqa4'|«)M«... 
. .  »  ;  M'T**  'I«(»oijt  •  (..• 
, .  airai  «i4  roatria.., 
, .  ^  dX^tJaf  iJf.aa 

Ma]  ii#t|4i|  i«me|,.« 

1u  lffr{t ... 
.»(... 

I.  "  Jesus  saith,  Let  not  him  who  teekt  .  .  .  cea<e  until  he  iada 
and  when  he  find?  he  ^hJll  t>c  a^toni■.hrd:  aitonisht  d  hr  shall  nndh 
the  kinsdom  and  having  reached  the  kingdom  he  shall  rcit." 

3.  "  Jesut  saith  (ye  atk?  who  arc  thoae)  that  draw  us  (to  tVr 
kinsdom  if)  the  kingdom  b  in  Heaven^  .  .  .  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  all  beasts  that  are  vndcr  the  oanh  or  upon  the  earth  and  the 
fishes  of  thc  tea  (tbcte  art  tbcjr  wWcb  4t*m)  you  aod  tbe  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  within  you  and  whoaoevcr  thall  know  himtelf  shall 
find  it.  (Strive  therefore  ?)  to  know  yourtclvct  and  >-e  tball  bcaware 
that  >-e  are  the  sons  of  the  (Almighty?)  Father;  (and?)  yc  shaD 
know  that  yc  arc  in  (thc  city  of  God?)  and  yc  arc  (the  city?)." 

3.  "  Jesus  saith,  A  nun  shall  not  hesitate  ...  to  ask  concern iar 
his  place  (in  the  kingdom.  Ye  shall  know)  that  many  that  are  §n 
!,h  all  be  last  and  thc  last  firat  and  (they  thall  have  eternal  life?).** 

^.  "Jesus  saith.  Everything  that  i?  not  before  thy  face  and  that 
whirh  IS  hidden  from  thee  thall  be  revealed  to  thee.  For  there  is 
nothing  hidden  which  shall  not  be  nude  manifest  nor  buried  whieh 
shall  not  be  rai'<tl-" 

5.  "  Hi?  di?<ipIeH  qiiction  him  and  viy,  How  thall  we  fast  and  how 
nh.ill  wi;  'pr.ij'j  .md  what  (commandment)  shall  wc  keep  .  .  , 
Jesus  saith  ...  do  not  ...  of  truth  .  .  .  blcMcd  is  he  .  .  .*• 

'The  fragment  of  a  lost  Gospd  which  was  discovered  in  xpftf 
conlained  origiaafly  ahoui  fifty  ttoeas  but  fliaqy  ol  tham  bawe 
perished  aad  othcn  are  andeclphtcaMe.  Tha  tiaadatioB,  as 

far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  as  follows: —  ' 

1-7.  "  (Take  no  thought)  from  morning  untileven  nor  fromcTcning 
until  morning  cither  for  your  food  what  yc  shall  eat  or  for  your  rai- 
ment what  ye  shall  put  on.  7-13.  Ye  are  far  better  than  the  lilies 
which  groerbatapiaMt.  Having  one  garment  what  do  yc  (Uck)^  . . . 
13-iS.  WhecauM  add  to  your  stature?  15-16.  He  himself  wiH  give 
>t)u  your  garment,  ^^^7y  His  disciples  nay  unto  him.  \Mien  wilt 
thou  be  manifest  unto  u>.  and  when  shall  we  »ee  thee?    He  s^atlh. 

Wbea  ye  ihaBbe  atripped  and  not  faeaehaoied      .  4i<«k  Ha 
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••id,  The  key  o(  knowlcfig*  ye  hid:  ye  entprtfJ  not  in  your*clvc», 
ami  10  them  that  »crc  entering  in,  yc  opened  not.  " 

Tkt  ttcond  Goifid  fraimenl  discovered  in  1907  "  consists  of 
a  tingle  vellum  k-.if,  luacUcatly  complete  except  at  one  o(  the 
lower  cornen  and  ben  OMtt  o<  the  lacunae  adiiut of  asatitfactory 
Mlntloa."  The  tnadilioBii  as  follows^ 

.  .  .  before  he  doc*  wrom  make*  all  manner  of  subtle  excuse. 
But  give  heed  lest  ye  also  tuner  ibe  (ame  things  «•  they ;  (tir  the  e\  il 
doers  among  nien  receive  their  reward  not  amonj;  the  ll\inj;  onl>'. 
but  jliio  await  (juii:>hmcnt  and  niLu  h  tornicnt.  And  he  ttxjC  iheni 
and  brought  thent  into  the  very  place  (A  punhcation  ami  vaa  walking 
im  dw  inqric  And  a  cutaia  »  chief  pnert.  vtear  aaane 


»aa  Levi  met  then  ami  to  tht&Mour.  WIm>  cave  thee  leave  to 
k-.ilk  in  Ibis  place  of  purification,  and  to  tee  iheK  noly  vewl*  when 


thou  hast  not  washed  nor  yet  have  thy  disciplet  bathed  thcb*  feet? 
Rill  defiled  thou  hast  walked  in  this  trmplc.  which  is  a  pure  place, 
whLrein  no  other  man  walks  e\rrpi  he  has  washed  himsell  and 
changed  hi«  garments  neither  does  he  venture  to  sec  these  holy 
vessels.  And  the  Saviour  Uraightwayr  stood  still  with  his  disciples 
and  antwercd  htm.  Art  tboa  tben,  betng  here  in  the  temple,  cmn/ 
He  aaMi  nay  Mm,  I  ai  d— tjat  I  wuhcrita  the  pool  of  David 
and  having  dficeMled  tty  oaa  Maiicaiev  I  aetrcadcd  by  anothie  aad  I 
put  on  white  and  clean  garments,  and  then  I  came  and  looked  upon 
ihcie  holy  vessels.  The  Saviour  answrred  and  said  unto  him.  Woe 
ye  blind,  who  sec  not.  Thou  h.ist  washi-d  in  these  runninj;  waters 
wherein  dogs  and  Mime  h.i\c  Ix-cn  cast  nit;h;  .iml  il.iy  .irnl  h.iyt 

:  harioisand  lluie- 
en,  but 

bey  ai«  lun  «r  ■wiplena  and  all  wickedneai.  But  I  and  my 
diidple*  WW  than         iave  not  bathed  have  been  dipped  in  the 
*'       iftom.  ,  .    But  woe  unto  thee  .. 


cleanacd  and  wiped  the  outside  stun  which  also  the  harioisai) 
girb  anoint  aatf  faak  and  wipe  and  bcaatify  for  the  hnl  of  ■ 
within  ihcyai«M«f«anHMM  and  all  wtckedneM.  Biicti 
leaycfltl 
hwWdK 


I  ■atnrally  cxcaiad  omidciaUc  intcrot 
The  papyri  aC  the  "  Myingi '*  date 
iWUlMIJidceaCMiy  and  BWatKholars  agree  that  the  "sayinp" 
theniMlves  go  back  to  the  snd.  The  year  a  D.140  is  generally 

as^ifiocd  as  the  lcrm:i:us  cj  iju<in.  The  probIcn»  as  tu  lluir 
origin  has  been  keenly  discuiscd.  There  arc  two  mam  i\pcs  of 
theory.  (1)  Some  suppose  that  ihcy  arc  excerpts  (rum  an 
uncaiwnical  GoapeL  (1)  Others  think  that  they  represent  an 
hukpendent  and  original  collection  of  sayings.  The  first  theory 
bat  aasuiMd  three  main  forms,  (a)  Harnack  tnatnUias  thai  thiy 
wcia  lakaa  (torn  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
tkaoqrt  iMwcver,  it  baaad  omb  a  JmMkBikal 
«f  tka  Oaapet  1b  qwtiiSB  track  feialMadvefyl 
(b)  Others  have  advocated  the  Gospd  of  the  Hebrewa  as  (he 
source  of  the  "  s.iying5,"  on  the  ground  of  the  rescmbLnncc 
between  the  first  "  saying "  of  the  looiscrics  and  a  well-auilxiiti- 
catcd  IraRmenl  of  that  Gospel.  The  resemblance,  ho.vever,  is 
not  suf!iuiiul>  ile.-it  tosvippcirt  the  concluiion,  (()  A  tliird  view 
supposes  that  they  arc  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas — an 
apocryphal  Gospel  dealing  with  the  boyhood  of  Jesus.  Beyond 
lh«  aUiiiiaii  to  Thomas  in  the  introductory  paragraph  to  the  igos 
atillil,  tiMn  Menu  to  be  no  tangible  evidenca  in  support  of  this 
vltiK.  na  aecMKl  tkeaqr*  taUck  aaaiataioa  that  tha  papjni 
lepmewt  an  indepeadnit  BolhcllDii  of  **  iayiags,"  asena  to  be 
the  opinion  which  has  found  greatest  favour.  It  has  won  the 
support  of  W.  Sanday,  H.  B.  Swete,  Rcndel  Harris,  \V.  Lock, 
lliinrici,  ttc.  There  is  a  cor.>i'lcr.ibIc  diversity  of  judgment, 
luiivever,  with  regard  to  the  \aluf  of  the  collection,  (a)  Some 
■il  holars  maintain  t h.il  ;!k-  11m  ;  1,  n  gr.i  ^  i  atk  to  the  ttl  century 
and  represents  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  construct  an 
account  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  They  arc  therefore  disposed 
to  adnut  to  a  gicater  or  less  exUnt  and  with  widely  vnyiac 
drgrres  of  canfidimce  tha  pictencc  of  genoiMfliMMaastlK  WW 
matter,  (b)  Sanday  ad  BUmy  othets  ngHii  tlw 
originating  early  in  the  md  eentury  and  iMk  thati  t1 

directly  dependent  on  the  Canonical  Gospels,"  Ihcy  have 
"their  oripn  under  conditions  of  thought  which  these  Gospels 
had  crcatcil."  The  "  sayings  "  must  be  regarded  as  expansions 
<^  the  true  tradition,  and  little  value  is  therefore  to  be  attached 
to  the  new  material. 

With  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal,  it  Is  impossible  to  reach  fen 
BWiirwii  tuwcliiJBB  between  these  two  views.  Tha  ml  pvobkoi, 
M  wbkh  at  fNMBt  BB  aohitioa  baa  barn  louBd.  It  la  BcaaaM  for 
tbBn(«rBi8t«tiiliBtbe"iayiafi.*TlM«aematobe  m  awche 
sufficient  to  explain  the  additioas  that  have  beea  made  to  the 
test  of  the  Gospels.  It  caanotba  proved  that  the  eapansioiis  have 


been  made  in  the  interests  of  any  sect  or  I 
discoveries  provide  the  cluCi ori 
otherwise  be  found,  tberataawtobBBOl 
not  r^ard  the 
tobai 
J« 

The  1903  OosprI  fr.ipmcr.t  is  so  mtttil.ited  in  many  of  its  parts 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  U[xin  its  tharactcr  anfl  value.  It 
ap|>cars  to  be  earlier  than  150,  and  to  be  t.-iken  from  a  Gospel 
which  followxd  more  or  less  closely  the  version  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  phrase  "  when  ye  shall 
be  stripped  and  nut  be  ashamed  "  contains  an  idea  which  has 
some  afiinity  with  two  passages  found  respectively  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  tba  Bmtfaat  aad  tha  aa-caOad  Saoood  l^ittle  «f 
Cleawnt.  Tbt  imwiMwiBi,  bowaiwr,  It  aot  tiiilciB«|y  data  la 
warrant  tha  dciMliDB  that  eHber  the  Goqxl  of  tba  ^nfftVrt 
ortheGospdiMBIBbicbthcciUUioBfais  OcaBaBl  It  ttklB  (V 
these  two  ai«4fHlM)itibBaafltetlnBi«Udi«arli^piBklt 
derived. 

The  second  Gospel  fr.igment  (1907)  seems  to  be  of  later  ori|iB 
than  the  documents  already  mentioned.  Crenfcll  and  Hunt 
dale  the  Gospel,  from  which  it  is  an  excerpt,  about  200.  There 
is  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  aome  of  the  detaibb 
The  statement  that  an  ordinary  Jew  waa  millwd  la 
chaaia  bit  dotbct  befoia  visiiing  tba  faater  Mart  «C  1 


it  qoba  oatuppartad  bjr  aay  otbir  (wideaca;.  WetbhgiiliiaaB 
about  "  the  place  of  purtieatioa  **  {irrPwHtpw)  nor"thepa8l 

of  David  "  (Xl/u^  Tt9  AtaMy.  Nor  does  the  statement  that 
"the  s.u-rfd  vesicls"  were  visible  from  (he  place  where  Jesus 
was  standing  wcm  at  all  probable.  (In  niMI  and  Hunt  conclude 
therefore — ".So  gicat  Iii'IlcJ  are  the  di ver^^crirei  biMwren  this 
account  and  the  extant  and  no  doubt  well-informed  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  topography  aad  rltttal  of  the  Temple  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  condinlon  that  much  of  the  local 
colour  is  due  to  the  imagination  of  the  author  who  waa  aiinln( 
cbMly  at  dtaiBatk  afici  aad  waa  ati  naflbr  wdl  acqaalMad  afeh 
tba  1\aiiplt.  Bat  If  tbt  IsaeeBiBcjr  of  tba  fhginaai  fa  tMa 
important  respect  is  admitted  the  historical  character  of  the 
whole  episode  breaks  down  aitd  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
apocryphal  elaboration  of  Matt.  xv.  t-joand  Mark  vii. 

Sop  the  Oxvrl:yi:{l:Ui  Papyri,  p.jrt  i.  (1897),  [virt  iv.  ( 1004),  part  v. 
(1908).  CM.  T.  A.) 

LOGIC  (XoYun},  k.  r<x»^,  the  art  of  reasoning),  the  name 
given  to  one  of  tbt  four  main  departments  of  philosophy,  thoogb 
its  sphere  it  my  wioaaly  delinbted.  The  piaaaat  aitkia  It 
divididbMaL  Tim  PnHmttfLtfk,  U.  Mklmf. 

I.  Tkt  Problems  of  Loffc 

f afnrftoliwi  liinif  h  tha  triict  nf  tbt  pwtatt  rf  iftftrtTfft. 
What.  than,  b  lafcRaca?  It  ia  tbat  aifltal opaimtian  wUch 

proceeds  by  combining  two  premises  so  as  to  cause  a  consequent 
conclusion.  Some  suppose  that  we  may  infer  from  one  premise 
by  a  so-called  "  immediate  inference."  But  one  premise  can 
only  rcprcMiuce  itself  in  another  form,  all  men  are  some 
animals;  therefore  some  animals  arc  men.  Il  rrf|uircs  the  com- 
bination of  at  least  two  premises  to  infer  a  coiKlusion  diflcrent 
from  both.  There  are  as  mwy  Madtof  inference  as  there  an 
tUOereat  wi^  of  comblni'm  pMBibiii,  and  in  tba  auio  tbiaa 

^^T'^IM^tM  f^ataif„  hm  ^Kk^  l«  ,mtailif: 
banh^var  bcMoen  ^icbes  and  PlMcb  h  cvOj  border*war 

belwrrn  Thfhcs  and  Athens  is  similar  to  that  Ivctwcen  Thebes 
and  I'hocis,  therefore,  border-war  between  Thebes  and  Athens 
bevil. 

».  Induelitt  /nfermct,  from  particular  to  universal:  e.g. 
border-war  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  is  evil,  all  border-war 
is  hke  tbat  between  Thebes  and  Phocis;  therefore,  all  border- 
war  is  evil. 

3.  Dtditttm  tr  Sylhittik  tt^fmiKt,  tmm  univenat  to  particu- 
lar,  (.(.  all  boaANuwar  it  ewA;  botJaMnat  bttatca  TUbat  aaA 

Athens  is  border-war; 
and  Aibcas  is  evil. 
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(PROBLEMS 


In  each  of  these  kinds  of  inference  there  arc  three  mental 
judgmenis  capable  ol  ln-inn  txprcisi-tl  as  above  in  three  linguistic 
propositions;  ami  the  two  tirst  arc  the  premises  which  arc 
combined,  while  the  third  h  the  conclusion  which  is  consequent 
Oil  their  combitiiitioa.  Each  piopositioo  coimsls  ol  two  terms, 
the  Mbject  and  its  predicate,  united  by  the  copula.  Each  ia- 
ImPM  contains  three  vcram.  In  tyikfi«|ie  iniwwirc  the  •object 
if  tke  conclusion  a  the  mlaov  Mn^  M  itt  petttfoMc  tbt  iMilBr 


tiMW  two  mcUmm  Urn  tarn  comm  to 
the  ttro  iwiiet  h  the  middlg  twm,  wri  the  pitiiihi  coMalwIiig 

the  middle  and  major  tttiiii  is  the  major  premise,  the  premise 
containing  the  middle  iiiid  minor  terms  the  minor  premise. 
Thus  in  the  example  of  syllogism  given  above,  "  border-war 
between  Thebes  and  Athens"  is  the  minor  term,  "  evil  "  the 
major  term,  and  "  border-war  "  the  miildle  term.  Using  S  for 
niwDT,  P  for  major  ami  M  ior  middle,  ami  pmervinf  UuM  VfBS 
inr  corresponding  terms  in  analogical  and  inducth*  loll 
M  abtain  the  following  formula  of  the  tJuM  isieieooes:— 


SPteeinlerMS* 


9b  P. 


Ittdtutiwt. 
SbP 

E««ryMitilnikr 


Didaeihe  or  SyOegiitit. 
B¥Cfy  M  bP 
SfoM 


.'.SbP. 


ivery 

Evcfy  M  u  P. 

The  love  of  unity  has  often  made  logicians  al  tempt  to  resolve 
these  three  procc&ses  into  one.  But  each  process  has  a  jkcu- 
liarity  of  its  own;  Ihey  arc  similar,  not  the  same.  Analogical 
•ad  iadlictive  inference  alike  begin  with  a  jKtrticular  premise 
^Mif  uii^  one  or  more  instances;  but  the  fornicr  odds  a  par- 

o(  Athna.  whl'tad  Iummi  thftCvHi «( tin  iNrder-war  between 
Thebes  and  Fhocis,  would  Ksifil)'  fiettcive  the  analogy  of  a 

similar  war  between  Thebes  an  i  :ns,  and  conclude  analog- 
ously that  it  would  be  evil,  but  lie  would  have  to  gencraluc 
the  similanty  of  all  border-wars  in  order  to  draw  the  inductive 
conclusion  thai  all  alike  are  evil.  Inducticw  and  dcdtirtion  differ 
still  more,  and  are  in  f.irt  cip[)oscd,  as  one  makes  a  particular 
premise  the  evidence  of  a  universal  conclusion,  the  other  makes 
a  wivend  premise  evidence  of  a  particular  conclusion.  Yet 
thcjr  «•  afibi  im  nqaktac  tbe  iiinilinli>ii  of  ttat  tniwnul 
tad  tlK  Wief  ibtt  tlMW  m  diM  iiMcfc  «a»  triMle  amben 
of  similars.  On  this  pdnt  both  differ  fraai  infeicaee  bjr  anelaiy. 
which  proceeds  entirely  from  paKiculat  premises  to  a  parliailar 
conclusion.  Htnce  we  imy  rcdivlde  inference  into  particular 
inference  by  analogy  and  uuivcrsal  inference  by  induction  and 
<!cduciion.  Universal  inference  is  what  wc  call  reasoning; 
and  its  two  species  arc  very  dcwcly  connected,  bcc^kUiC  universal 
cor.i  luni  jns  of  induction  bcronu-  uiii\  LTsal  premises  of  deduction. 
Indeed,  we  often  tndtaoe  in  order  to  deduce,  ascending  from  par- 
tieaihr  to  ndveMl  Htd  Jeifiwlil^t  fHm  natversal  to  particular 
fnoM  act  w  h  wtfc;io  tlwt  we  m»f  peecccd  cither  dfaectly 
from  putlmlsr  to  pArUcnlar  try  aitalogkal  iDferanct:,  or  Mlimty 
from  particular  through  universal  to  particular  by  M  iadncthe* 
deductive  inference  which  might  be  called  "  perduetfon."  On 
the  whole,  then,  analogical,  itiductive  and  deductive  inferences 
are  not  the  same  but  three  similar  and  d«>elyconi?ccted  processes. 

The  three  processes  of  inferenLC,  though  ditTerciit  from  one 
another,  rest  on  a  comnion  principle  of  umilarily  of  Mhich  each 
is  a  different  application.  Analogical  inference  requires  that  one 
penicular  is  similar  to  another,  induction  that  »  whcde  aumber 
or  diss  is  simitar  to  its  pertieular  instances,  deduction  tlwt  eadi 
pattieuUrbeiiiiiltrtotliewlwIeatiinterordass.  Nottbttthcee 
infcRnee*  fsqufi*  as  ta  tMltm,  or  •Mwme,  or  premise  or 
formulate  this  principle  eilhi  r  !n  general,  or  in  its  applied  forms: 
the  premises  arc  all  that  any  inference  needs  the  mind  to  assurre. 
The  principle  of  similarity  is  used,  not  a.ssumcd  by  the  inferring 
mind,  which  in  accordance  «iih  the  similarity  of  things  and  the 
parity  of  inference  spontaneottsly  concludes  in  the  form 
(hat  sifoBno  ut  «niUrty  deienniaed  ("similia  atmilibus 
conveidio").  fa.  ipplyi«C  tbb  fdadtfit  of  dtnikrity,  each  o( 
ibe  tbnt  pnmm  In  iM  ouni  mqr  kai  to  vmrite  bo«b  tbot 
iooKtUn(  ii  toBehow  dttctulned  ud  thit 


anil  by  combirung  these  premises  to  conclude  that  this  is  simitariy 
determined  to  that.  Thus  the  very  principle  ol  inference  by 
similarity  requires  it  to  be  a  tombiiiation  of  premises  in  order  to 
draw  a  coiiclusion. 

The  three  processes,  as  different  applications  of  the  prindpk 
of  similarity,  consisting  of  different  combinations  of  prcmieai^ 
CMiM  djgtwnt  dqprm  cf  eoigtmy  is  tbeir  leMnl  cwdMkoi 
Aatligy  budbr  Mqabei  a  oMMih  eviAeaee  ti  Itadaeiiea.  Ua 
^peoihlo  'obetiit  the  analogy  between  Man  and  the  earth,  ai^ 
firfer  that  it  b  Inlttfaited,  without  troubliag  about  all  the  planets. 
Induction  has  to  consider  more  instances,  and  the  sitiiilaiily 
of  a  whole  number  or  clasi.  Even  so,  however,  il  starts  from 
a  particular  prertii^e  which  only  contains  many  instances,  and 
leaves  room  to  doubt  ilte  uoivenalily  of  its  conclusions.  But 
deduction,  starting  frcjm  a  premise  a1>out  all  the  members  of  a 
class,  compels  a  conclusion  about  every  and  each  of  necessity. 
One  border-war  may  be  similar  to  another,  and  the  whole 
niuabar  amf  ba  tbaUiK,  withaiR  bcfaig  aiavla^y  tmki  Ixit  M  al 
alikaa>»«4lrCacli1i«v3«f  MBWMity.  Sedoctfon  or  ayfloi^ 
is  superior  to  analogy  and  indoctlblk  m  combining  premises  so  as 
lo  involve  or  contain  the  conclusion.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
elevaie<l  by  some  logicians  above  all  other  iiifercnces,  and  for 
this  very  same  reason  attacked  by  others  as  no  inference  at  alL 
The  truth  is  that,  though  the  premises  contain  the  conclasion, 
neither  premise  alone  contains  it,  and  a  man  who  knows  both 
but  does  not  combine  them  does  not  draw  the  conclusion;  it  is 
the  synthesis  of  the  two  premises  which  at  once  contains  the 
cottciusion  and  advances  our  knowledge;  and  as  syllogism 
caaebMi  not  indeed  in  th»  dinjiiuj,  bat  numMtf  in  the 
ymhtik  «(  two  proton  It  b  an  faitfercaee  and  an  advttace 
on  each  premise  and  on  both  taken  separately.  As  again  the 
synthesis  contains  or  involves  the  conclusion,  syllogism  has 
the  advantage  of  oompcliiiig  assent  to  the  consccjucnccs  of  the 
premises.  Inference  in  general  is  a  combination  of  premts*^  to 
cause  a  conclusion;  deduction  is  such  a  combination  .vs  '.c 
compel  a  conclusion  involved  in  the  combination,  and  lolkrwing 
from  the  premises  of  necessity. 

NevertMeiiy  deduction  or  sytlo^sa  b  aat  independent  of 
the  other  pwctucs  of  inference.  It  b  not  tha  prfaary  infeteacc 
of  Jtt  «Mi  pmabei,  but  eoBataatljr  MMMft 
indnciiw  ceadnilMii  bM  Ita  itofticalar  and  «fliwHanl~L 
Of  itself  it  causes  a  necessity  of  consequence,  but  only  a 
hypothetical  necessity;  if  these  premises  ate  true,  then  this  con- 
clusion necesbarily  follows.  To  eliminate  this  "  if  "  uliiniiitely 
rc<Tuiresothf  r  inferences  Ufoie  deduction.  Kspccially,  iiiduction 
to  univrrs.als  is  the  warrant  ami  measure  of  dcduilion  from  oni- 
versals.  So  far  as  it  is  inductively  true  that  all  border- war  is 
evil,  it  b  deductively  true  that  a  given  border-war  is  ttMtefoca 
evil.  Now,  aa  an  indnctive  combiiiation  ol  pcemiiB*  doea  aot 
nccessari^  bfvolae  tbe  iaduetI«ocaMkaloo,lndiictkBMfB»nl^ 
kadit  not  to  a  WBMiy,  bal  to  a  pnbable  cooch^mt;  and 
whaaewr  its  pnohiMe  conchwiBfla  bAome  deducUve  premises, 
•he  deduction  only  involves  a  probable  conclusion-  Can  we 
then  infer  any  ceriaiaiy  at  all In  order  to  answer  this  (|uestio;> 
wc  must  remember  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  probab.lity, 
and  that  intl«K.iion,  and  ihiTcfore  deduction,  draw  cooduski&s 
iT^ore  or  less  probable,  and  rise  to  the  point  at  whkb  probability 
becomes  moral  certainty,  or  that  high  degree  of  probability 
which  a  aufiident  to  guide  our  lives,  and  even  coi>demn  murdrrm 
to  death.  Bot  owire  ffaa  stiM  higher  and  Met  naA  nicfity? 
Thb  b  •  tHKodt  qoatbn,  adtkb  baa  tecaived 
Some  noologists  suppose  a  mental  power  of  forming  necessary 
prindples  of  deduction  a  priori;  but  fail  to  show  1k<w  «re  can 
apply  principles  of  mind  to  things  beyond  mind.  ?ome  empit:  cists, 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  {ndiiction  only  infers  pr<.)^»able 
conclusions  which  arc  premises  of  probable  deduct  io:i^^ ,  but 

they  give  up  all  exact  science.  Between  these  extremes  tbiere  b 
room  for  a  tbbd  tbWvy,  onpilkd  yat  providing  a  kwMfMlpt 
of  the  leaUjr  BMBMiy.  fa  aona  tarn  ai  bidnctiott  watowwl 
witb  object*  capable  «(  rtatfactian  wd  rinpHleatkot  ww  hnoe 

ol  Meirtffieatlon,  by  uliicb,  not  a  priori  but  in  the  act 
a  caael»ion,  we  apprehend  tbat  the  tbtngs  sjjcoi&cd 
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hjf  iu  nibjcct  and  pralkate  an  «ne  and  the  unw  ibbig  which 
cuoot  e«st  apan  (lom  iudf.   Thus  by  combioed  iiiductioa 

w  tvo,  that  thm  k  id  difmaw  betwtia  a  triaa^  ami  a 

three-sided  rectilioeal  figure,  that  a  whole  must  be  greater  than 
its  part  by  being  the  whole,  that  inter-resistiog  bodies  ncccsuriJy 
lorce  one  another  apart,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  in;rr- 
re«siing  but  occupy  the  wmc  place  at  the  same  moment. 
Necessary  prini.ipli-«.,  di.LO.inJ  by  ihi*  pnKcss  of  induclion 
and  identification,  become  premises  of  dcducUw  dcmoostratioa 
to  coadittioas  which  are  not  ooly  ncrrwiiy  eonaequeoU  on  the 
wnmiaw,  but  also  equally  neccasaty  ia  nality.  Laductioo  thus 
m  llM  source  of  deduaion,  of  iu  truth,  of  its  probability,  of  its 
■onl  cvtaintjr;  aad  JadiKtion,  combined  idih  Wmtifatkm, 
fa  tk*  oi^^  of  tht  BBWmiy  principles  of  dadwitntton  or 
deduction  to  necessary  conclusions. 

Analogical  inference  in  its  turn  is  as  closely  al]ie<l  with  induc- 
tion. Like  induction,  it  starts  from  a  particular  premise,  contain- 
ing unc  or  more  examples  or  ir.^.tar.ccs;  but,  as  it  is  easier  to 
infer  a  particular  than  a  universal  cone  Iti- mn,  it  Mjpplics  particular 
condusiooa  which  in  their  turn  become  further  particular 
premises  of  inducUon.  Its  second  premise  is  indeed  merely  a 
particular  apprehension  that  one  particular  is  simjiar  to  another, 
whereas  the  second  premise  of  induction  is  a  univoHl  appRhen- 
hal  a  wiMik  auoiber  of  paxtkulais  J»  iioiiltf  t»  tlNM  iom 
Iba  Ibltmaoe  Mita;  bat  at  bottan  thew  tifo  appidMn- 
of  similarity  aia  ao  aBlte  as  to  suggest  that  the  imlversal 
psemise  of  induction  has  arisen  as  a  generalized  analogy.  It 
aMflH likely  that  man  has  arrived  at  the  apprehension  of  a  whole 
Indirtdual,  e.g.  a  whole  animal  incluJinp  all  its  part?,  and  thence 
hdi  ir.fcrrcJ  by  analog>'  a  whole  rumber,  or  class,  c  j;.  of  animals 
including  all  individual  animals;  and  accordingly  that  the 
fTtiTlrf"  aiulogy  of  one  individual  to  another  has  given  rise 
to  the  general  analogy  of  vmj  to  each  individual  in  a  class, 
or  whole  number  of  indivld8all»  contained  In  the  second  premise 
of  iodttction.  Ia  tUt  caaa^  analogical  iaieicnca  faaa  led  to 
iadMCtfai,  aa  iadiKtha  to  daduetkii. '  fWtbtr,  analogical 
inference  from  particular  to  particular  suggests  inductive- 
deductive  inference  from  particular  through  universal  to 
partik-iiLir. 

Newton,  accorilin;;  fo  Dr  Pcml^rton,  thought  in  t666  that 
the  moon  moves  so  like  a  falling  body  that  it  has  a  similar 
centripetal  force  to  the  earth,  jo  years  before  he  demonstrated 
this  conclusion  from  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  Principia.  In 
fact,  analogical,  inductive  and  deductive  inferences^  thoagh 
different  pneWMi  of  combining  premises  to  cause  diffettnt 
coBduiioai,  ate  w  similar  and  related,  w  united  in  priadlple 
and  iBtcnfependeat,  lo  coBaolidatad  Into  a  system  of  lOlittanca, 
that  th^  cannot  be  compht^jrlavatigated  apart,  but  together 
constitute  a  sinRh;  subject  of  idence.  This  science  of  inference 
in  general  is  logic. 

Lofdc,  however,  did  not  begin  as  a  scicnco  of  all  inference. 
Rather  it  bc^an  as  a  Kicnce  of  rca<oning  QJiym),  of  s>'lk)gism 
(cvWoyiatidi),  of  deductive  inference.  Aristotle  was  its  founder. 
He  was  anticipit  _-il  of  course  by  many  Rcncrations  of  spontaneous 
thinking  (hgita  nalurdii).  Many  of  the  higher  animals  infer 
by  analogy:  otherwise  Ha  cannot.  ci^Iain  their  thinking.  Man 
ao  infers  at  first;  otherwise  «•  cannot  explain  the.  actions  of 
yoong  chOdten,  who.befoi«  tbqr  begin  to  qicak  gfvt  no  evidence 
of  univenaltUalcinf.  It  fijikqr  that  nan  bepn  with  particular 
inference,  and  with  paitlcolar  ttnguace;  and  that,  gradually 
generalizing  thought  and  Lmguape,  he  learnt  at  last  to  think 
and  say  "  all,"  to  infer  univrrMlly,  to  induce  and  deduce,  to 
reason,  in  sho::,  ,.1.  J  raiic  himself  above  other  animals.  In 
ancient  times,  and  es[)ccialJy  in  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Greece, 
he  went  on  lo  develop  re;i.son  into  science  or  the  sy>trmatic 
Investigation  of  definite  subjects,  t.g.  aritluaetic  of  number, 
jeamctry  of  magnitude,  astronomy  of  stan^  pttttci  of  govern- 
am,  atUa  of  foedai.  In  Gnecce  Ik  bccMW  wmt  and  SMaa 
Rfleahra  aad  oaaMlm  of  biandf.  of  bh  badjr  aad  Mid;  bk 
mibairi  and  maaht  bb  wwiii  apwtfnae  aod  cspedaHy  hb 
leaioa  Otoa  af  tbe'dtauDMtBrittin  «f  GiaA  phUoaophoi  is 
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tbdr  gnwiat  tcadeacy.  la  kiwiHiaiht  a^r  1 
rooadaBdeAtbemelve»»bat<beMMbatbaBwtbadofl 
tko.  In  tbis  way  tbe  Pieaocntid  and  Sophists,  and  itiU  ame 
Sooatca  and  Plato,  tlirew  out  hints  on  sense  and  reason,  on 

inferential  processes  and  scientific  mc-thodi  vshich  may  Ik  called 
anticipations  of  logic.  Uut  Atiitotlc  wa-s  the  fin.t  to  conceive 
of  reasoning  itself  as  a  definite  subject  of  a  special  scitrue, 
which  he  called  analytics  or  analytic  science,  specially  designed  to 
analyse  syUogism  and  especially  demonstrative  syllogism,  or 
science,  and  to  be  in  faa  atdenceof  adeaccs.  He  was  thercfora 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  logic. 

Among  the  Aristotelian  treatises  we  have  the  foOowiag,  which 
together  constitute  this  new  science  of  reasoning: — 

I.  The  CaUierU],  ox  names  lignilyinR  things  which  can  become 
prcdicati-s; 

3.  The  De  InUrpretatioHt,  or  the  eflumciation  of  conceptions  and 

their  combinations  t>y  (iJaaaoaaadwba,(aaaMi),(i)«aaadaiieaa 

(propositiona^ ; 
5.  The  Prior  Anatytict,  on  syltogism; 

4.  The  Posterior  A  mtJ\tUs,  00  dcmonttntfv^qiVe^Mgyar  Kliaeat 
5-  The  rof>Ki.  on  disWyticel  ^yUoBMiaraqpaawatt 

or  wiphistica!  fjliacics. 

f.ir  as  MO  krinv.-,  Aristotle  had  no  one  name  for  .ill  thov  in- 
veMi>,AtiiHiN,  "  AiMiyt  if  <  "  is  only  applied  to  the  /V^tr  and  I'oUtrior 
AnatySics.  .md  "  lj,;i':al,"  which  he  (.ipioMxl  to  "analytical,"  only 
Miii*  the  Topus  and  at  most  the  ^nfkitlual  HUfnckt;  aecondly, 
while  he  aaalyatd  ayUogiHi  into  premises,  major  aad  miMri  umk 
premiw*  Into  terms.  sutiKct  and  predicate,  he  attempted  BO  divtdeo 
of  the  whole  •rictice;  thirdly,  he  attempted  no  onler  ami  arranfO* 
mcnt  of  the  trraiises  into  a  «y»tem  of  logic,  but  only  of  the^tM/><K«, 
Tofrxct  and  SophutKni  Elrncki  into  a  system  of  syllogisms.  Never- 
thclcss.  when  his  followers  had  arranced  the  tr^-.lti•.<^  irto  the 
Orj^HoH,  as  they  called  it  to  cxptem  that  it  is  an  instrument  of 


tcicacik  thes  there  cradually  cmMged  a  system  of  eyUogiftic  logic, 
anaaaad  la  tba  uiple  divisiiwi  tamt.  propositioaa  aao  syUogisow 
r^baa.n«,»dM.tldadqrMl^d.^^ 


f  oaadKHQO  af  al  ( 

ttmetion. 

The  main  problem  which  Aristotle  set  beibia  hba.  was  tba. 
anaiyslft  of  MfSof^,  which  ba  defiBed  aa  '^icaaaatag  fai  adM! 
certdn  Ibiasi  baidng  been  porflcd  taaMtUaf  difaeat  bnai 

them  of  necessity  follows  by  their  being  those  things  "  (Prior 
Anolytict,  i.  i).  What  then  did  he  mean  by  reasoning,  or  rather 
by  the  Orctk  word  XA-,.ot  of  which  "  reasoning  "  is  an  approxi- 
m.iio  rcii  'crinf;  ?  It  was  meant  (cf.  Pal.  Aii.  i.  10)  to  be  Ixith 
internal,  in  the  soul  (6  i<ru  X^nrot,  irrp  i^i^tn),  and  cxtt  riu'l,  in 
language  (6  ify*  }Jrfo\):  hence  after  Aristotle  the  Stoics 
distinguished  X670J  M^&BtTm  and  vpo^epu^r.  It  meant,  then, 
both  reason  and  discourse  of  reason  (cf.  Shakespeare,  HarnhL 
L  i).  On  its  mental  side,  as  reason  it  meant  combination  Of 
tbaiwhia.  OttttaltafakBiciide^aadiKouaeitwaaaMdloragr. 
cuuiMnatfaa  «f  mmm  to  fm  a  pbrue,  tuA  aa  Aa  drfaHha. 
"  rational  animal,"  or  a  book,  such  as  the  Iliad.  It  lud  also  the 
mathematical  meaning  of  ratio;  and  in  its  use  for  definition  it 
is  ?omctimes  tranifcrred  lo  essence  as  the  object  of  <kfiiiit:'>n, 
and  has  a  mixed  meaning,  which  may  be  expressed  by  "  an  ount." 
In  all  its  uses,  however,  the  common  meaning  is  combination. 
When  Ari^to'Jc  called  syllogism  Xoyor,  he  meant  that  it  is  a 
combir  ii  jii  of  ]  :tniisc-s  involving  a  conclusion  of  necessity. 
Iilorcover,  lie  tended  to  confine  the  term  Xcrjot  to  syllogistic 
infercnea.  .-JiH.tf'at  be  omitted  other  inferences  (flmu). 
On  the  caaoaijr,  to  bin.(cL  JVmt  Analytks,  iu  a4)  «e  owedii 
triple  d^jdactlaB  into  hftianc^  .bapi  partiodar  to  putkaltt 
(rapUttffmt  aaaaqde^  or  iHiat  ira  call  "aaaknr  iaimflB. 
from  pardeolar  to  onfvenal  (Iwyanrf.  bductioVf  and  fatfefCBCa 
from  universal  to  partfcuhr  (<n/XXirYi(Tp4r,  syllogism,  or  deduc- 
tion). But  he  thought  that  inferences  other  than  syllogism  are 
imi>crfcct ;  that  analogical  inference  is  rhetorical  induction;  and 
that  induction,  through  the  necesaary  preliminary  of  syllogism 
and  the  sole  process  of  ascent  from  sense,  memory  and  experience 
to  the  principles  of  sdence,  is  itself  neither  reasoning  nor  Kience. 
To  be  perfect  be  tiiought  that  all  inference  must  be  reduced  10 
qpUoiiNi  ai  Aa  tot  %Bw^  a*icb  ba  wtwded  aa  the  ipada^y 
arfutfSctaiMBMb  AflBflodbii^lj^'tha  ayflnshn  appNMd  to  Umi 
to  be  the  ratloaal  praccea  Oufi  bh**),  and  the  iiMiiHilklai 
lyUofitm.  fion  ladactivaly  lUwiWlii  principles  lo  ba  1 
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(IriiTrlinTi).  Hence,  without  his  s<iy!nR  it  in  so  many  words. 
Aristotle's  logic  perforce  became  a  lo'^ic  of  deductive  reasoning, 
or  tyUogism.  As  it  happened  this  dcduclivx  tendency  helped 
the  devdopmenl  of  logic.  The  obscurer  premises  of  aiudogy  and 
induction,  together  with  the  paucity  of  experience  and  the  back- 
ward atste  of  pbyatcal  tdeace  in  Aristoik's  time  wouM  have 
iMflcd  •WBB  lji  ua|yctal  Mrink  Ob  Um  stbv  bndi  the 
d—— itiHaM  af  ■MbMwdeal'tdHMei  «f  Mb  Am;  and  the 
iBileal  forms  of  dc<luction  e\nnced  in  Plato's  dialogues,  provided 
htm  with  admirable  rxampk-s  of  deduction,  which  is  also  the 
inference  most  capable  of  analysis,  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
syllogism  showed  man  how  to  advance  by  combining  his 
thoughts  in  trains  of  deductive  rcasor'.ing.  Nevertheless,  the 
wider  question  icnuincd  lor  logic:  what  is  the  nature  of  all  in- 
fmaa^aail te^fccUiMBcf cich«lllttkiMnlD pioerssc  ? 

As  then  the  tmmia$  of  die  ayflafiibm  was  the  main  tmbtem  of 
Ariitatle't  logic,  what  was  lib  ana^sis  of  it?  In  discinzu'ubing 
,lMHf  and  outer  reavin,  or  rra'r>ning  and  discourse,  he  addod  that 
Itiinot  to  outer  n  i-.m  I  ut  i  >  :iin<  r  reason  in  the  soul  that  demon- 
•tration  and  syl!o?i->m  arc  directed  (PoU.  An.  i.  lo).  One  would 
expect,  then,  an  analysis  of  menta)  rrasomng  into  mental  judgments 
{tfileui)  a»  prcmtM:%  and  conclusion.  In  point  of  fact,  he  analvsed 
H  into jNwniMi.  but  then  analysed  a  prmisc  into  terms,  which  he 
divided  into  subject  and  predicate,  wtth  the  addition  of  the  oo^la 
"  is  "  or  "  is  not."  Tiv,  analysis,  regarded  as  a  whole  and  as  it  is 
applied  in  the  Anolytui  and  in  the  other  logical  treatise*,  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  linguistic  analysis.  So  in  the  CaUterifs, 
be  first  divided  thin^\  sjid  (r4  X«>i/i<>a)  into  uncombincd  and 
combined,  or  names  and  propositions,  and  then  divided  the  former 
into  catsgorles:  aad  la  tac  O*  iwlir^rrtiftiin  haopmaly  excluded 
■HRtal  oonocptiooa  and  their  oambinationa,  and  eonfiaed  himself 
to  noum  and  verbs  and  enunciations,  or,  as  we  should  say,  to  names 
and  firopositkwia.  Aristotle  apoarently  intended,  or  at  all  events 
has  given  Insicuns  in  general  tne  impression,  that  he  intended  to 
analyse  sylloKi>m  into  i)rup<.ivitions  as  premises,  and  prf  misc  into 
names  ai  tcrinv  llis  lo^ic  therefore  exhibit*  the  curious  ixiradox 
of  bcinp  an  arulysis  of  mental  reasoning  into  linsuistic  clcnu-ntj. 
The  explanation  is  that  outer  speech  is  more  obvious  than  inner 
tfeoughli  and  that  grammar  and  poetic  criticism,  rhetoric  aad 
dtalactir  preceded  lo^ic,  and  that  out  of  those  arts  of  Unguage  arose 
tke  idence  of  reasoning.  The  sophist  Protagoras  had  distinguished 
various  kinds  of  sentences,  and  Plato  had  divided  the  sentence 
Into  noun  and  verb,  signifying  a  thing  and  the  action  of  a  thing. 
RhL'.ini  1  u,  enumerated  various  means  of  persuasion,  some  of 

which  arc  logical  forms,  e.g.  probability  and  sign,  example  and 
cnthymemew  Ayowg  tha  dialiimdaiML  SocwMt  had  used  iod  active 
argtinientt  to  tmum  qennhioae  u  otta  of  deductive  ajfuawnts 
apiinat  his  >)|nwiMut«»  aad  Plato  had  ina'sted  on  the  preatmn  of 
ascending  to  and  deseendinc  from  an  unconditional  ptineipla  by  the 
power  of  giving  and  receiving  argument.  All  these  pomts  about 
speech,  tlL>qui  n(i-  ar.d  argument  between  man  and  man  were  ab- 
sorbed into  Aristotle's  theory  of  reasoning,  and  in  particular  the 

K.mmar  of  the  sentence  consisting  of  noun  and  verb  caused  the 
ic  of  the  proposition  consisting  of  subject  and  predicate.  At  the 
Mmc  time,  Aristotle  was  well  aware  that  the  science  of  reasoning  is 
■0  art  of  language  and  must  take  up  a  different  position  towards 
apecch  as  the  expression  of  thought.  In  the  Cae^criei  he  classified 
Binil  I  not,  however,  as  a  graiiiii-.ari.in  t  y  th<  ir  structure,  but 
as  a  logician  by  their  signification.  In  the  De  intrtpreUitictu, 
having  distinguished  the  enunciation,  or  pro{>osiuon,  Irora  otla.' 
sentences  as  tnat  in  which  there  is  truth  or  fal  aty,  he  relegated  t.'.c 
last  to  rhetoric  or  poetry,'  aad  founded  the  logic  of  the  proposi- 
tfoa»  n  which,  howevar,  he  ret^ned  the  grammatical  analysis  into 
aatia  aad  verb.  In  the  AnatytUi  he  took  the  final  step  of  ongiaating 
4be  logical  analysis  of  the  proposition  as  premise  into  subject  and 
predicate  as  terms  mediated  by  the  copula,  and  analysed  the 
•yllogism  into  thcs«  clTieni  v.  iji  I  In:  Ix-come  the  founder 

a  the  logical  but  linguistic  anal)-sis  of  reasoning  as  discourse  (  i  I{w 
Mias)  iota  ptopoeiiioaa  and  tmm,  Wawtthtlcia,  the  deeper  que*- 
tioa  tcnalatd,  what  b  the  logicai  but  neotal  analysis  of  reasoning 
itseU  (i  Irw  XArw)  into  its  mental  pretniiet  aad  conclusion? 

Aristotle  thus  was  the  founder  of  logic  a*  a  sdence.  But  be 
laid  too  much  stress  on  reasoning  as  sylkigism  or  deduction, 
and  on  deductive  science;  and  he  laid  too  much  stress  oa  the 
Jii>tui»Uc*nabiiioiiatioiul  discourse  into  propwitioB  and  tctias. 
Thwa  iwo  itefecUJWBiatn  inpriMd  jaffhriwl  to  this  day. 
Bitt  k  Ite  cpona  «r  Ite  MafOMi^  tte  Mkaca.  logicians 
k9*  iadeavtwred  to  conect  tlmse  defecU,  and  have  diverged 
lUtft  two  sdiools.  Some  have  devoted  themselves  to  induction 
from  sense  and  experience  and  widened  logic  till  it  has  become 
a  general  science  of  inference  and  acieBti&:  method.  Otben 

tovvdfiKotwt  »i  i —  ^     --,.-1  ntupii  jj  imm^. 


and  hsvc  narrowed  logic  lolo  a  science  of  conception.  judRment 
and  reasoning.  The  former  belong  to  the  school  of  empiriL  j 
logic,  the  latter  to  the  school  of  conceptual  and  formal  logic. 
Both  have  started  from  points  which  Aristotle  indkated  without 
ilevcloping  them.  But  we  shall  find  that  his  tnte  dcacecdants 
are  tbe  empirical  logidaaSb 

AfbMk  was  the  iist  of  tbc  tnpbkM*.  Be  coailiifiiiU 
maintaBwA  flHt  Mnae  h  iaowMge  of  ptftitiilm  aad  tbe 
origin  of  scientific  knowledge  of  unlversals.  In  his  vieve,  sense 
is  a  congenital  form  of  judgment  (Sfs'Ofut  inV^i-'rot  spirimi, 
Pcsl.  An.  ii.  tp);  a  sensation  of  each  of  the  five  soilscs  is  always 
true  of  its  pro[)cr  object;  without  sen<c  there  is  no  science; 
sense  is  the  orij.:in  of  iril^t '.ion,  which  is  the  origin  of  deduct),  n 
nnd  science.  1  he  .1  ndytUs  end  (Post.  An.  ii.  19)  with  a  detailed 
5  v.tcm  of  empiricism,  according  to  which  sense  is  the  pitmaiy 
tnowledge  of  particulars,  memory  it  t|K  retention  of  a  sessatioa, 
experience  b  the  lom  of  manjr  inaBrirs,  induction  infers 
univeruLs,  and  iiudUpooeJi  t2M  ttw  appidMaaioD  of  tbc  vak> 

versal  p 

demonstrative,  from  empirical  pciactpkl. 
This  empirical  Rroundworlc  of^  Aristotle'a  loA  was  acceiwad  tv 

the  Epicure-ans,  who  enunciated  most  distinctly  the  fundasientd 
doctrine  that  aW  sensations  arc  true  of  their  immediate  objects, 
and  fa!  ity  hi-^-ip',  v.ith  subsequent  opinions,  or  what  the  moderns 
call  "  i-Ueriiri  ■  I- i  n."  Beneath  deductive  lf'i;ic,  in  the  I'Vi^:  cf 
Aristotle  and  thu  cancmlc  ol  the  Epicureans,  there  already'  lay  the 
basis  of  empirical  logic:  sensory  experience  is  the  origni  of  all 
inference  and  science.  It  remained  lor  Francis  Bacon  to  devtbp 
these  beginnines  into  a  new  logic  of  iaduction.  He  did  not  indocd 
accept  theinfaflibilityof aenseorof anyotheropention  uruiided.  He 
thought,  rather,  that  every  operation  becomes  infallible  by  method. 
Following  Aristotle  in  this  ordcr-;*cnse,  memory,  intellect — he 
resolved  the  whole  process  of  induction  into  three  ministrations:— 

I.  The  ministration  to  sense,  aided  by  observation  and  cxpcrir-.ent. 

3.  The  ministration  to  memory,  aided  by  registering  and  arranging 
the  data,  of  obaervatioa  and  axpoiMat  Ja  tables  of  instance*  m 
agreement,  difference  and  conconiiiawt  «Hiations. 

3.  The  ministration  to  intellect  or  reason,  aided  by  the  nexatisc 
elimination  l  y  means  of  contradictory  instances  of  wliate\-er  in  the 
instances  is  not  always  present,  absent  and  varying  with  the  gi^cn 
subject  investigated,  and  finally  by  the  positive  inference  thjt 
whatever  in  the  instances  is  always  present,  absent  and  varjing 
with  tbc  iiihiail  h  ill  — ihl  innii 

Bacon.  fflK  Atbtao^  wta  aaSlelpated  In  this  or  ttiat  point:  bat. 
aa  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  construct  a  system  of  deduction  n  da 
oySogtsm  and  its  three  ficwes,  so  Bacon  was  the  first  to  aawnici 
a  aystsm  of  iaduction  in  three  ministrations,  in  which  the  requisites 
of  induction,  hitherto  rccognixed  only  in  sporadic  h;nts,  were  com- 
bined for  the  first  time  in  one  logic  of  iiiduction.  Bacon  taught 
men  to  lalxmr  in  inferring  from  (virticular  to  uni\-crMl,  to  by  as 
raudk  BtrcM  en  induction  a*  on  deduction,  and  to  think  aad  speak 
of  inductive  reasoniab  Wlictive  scicnoe;  inductive  logic.  Mor^ 
over,  while  Aristotlelwd  tBe  merit  of  discerning  the  triplicity  ef 
inference,  to  Bacon  we  owe  the  mcr'.t  of  di:tlnr ji^hing  t!w  tr.ree 
proce'si-i  \vitho'.;t  reduit:'  'i  -  • 

I.  Inference   from    fvit; iil-r    to    particular   by    F.xp< r  ' 
Literata,  in  p'.ar  >: 

3.  Inference  frum  particular  to  universal  by  Inductio,  asccodcodo; 

j.  Inference  from  universal  to  particular  by  Syllocisn,  ^iitrtw- 
dendo. 

In  short,  the  comprehensix-e  genius  of  Bacon  widened  logic  iato 
a  general  Kience  of  inference. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Arutotle  over-emphasired  deduction  to 
Bacon  ovcr^fmphasized  induction  by  contending  that  it  it 
only  process  of  discos-ering  univcrsals  (fiitomata),  which  deductioa 
ooly  appbes  to  particubrs.  J.  S.  Milt  in  his  X,«|tc  pointed  out  tMa 
defect,  and  witnoot  departing  from  Baconian  principle*  resaedied  it 
by  quoting  scicalifie  avmples,  in  which  deduction,  starUng  from 
inductive  principle*,  applies  more  general  to  less  general  unis-ersalt. 
r.j.  when  the  more  grneral  law  of  gravitation  is  shown  to  inc!  ■'f 
the  less  general  Liws  <if  p!anc't.in,'  ^r.n.iiiu  n.  .^IlU'^  logic  ha»  t-,- 
great  merit  of  copiously  exemplifying  the  principles  ef  the  varmy 
of  method  according  to  subject-matter.  It  te.ifhe.s  us  that  icnuhc 
method  U  sometimes  induction,  sometimes  deduction,  and  some- 
times the  raasiliswe  of  both,  ejOwr  by  tha  iadactive  mMcMiaa  <f 
previous  >lBdia,t|B»».or.by  .tha  dwhwlw  «|ilaMloa  m  itiliwi 

induct  ionsk 

It  is  .ilso  most  Interesting  to  notice  that  Aristotle  saw  further 

than  Bacon  in  this  direction.  The  founder  of  Ic  rir  anticipitcTj  ih« 
latest  logic  <A  K.ier.re,  when  he  recopnired,  n't  n.-^'v  i^'  (i  duaioa 
of  mathematics,  but  alvi  the  extienencc  of  l.ufs  (oU.  vcU  by  do> 
ducti\-e  explanations  of  their  cauM-s  in  physics. 
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tilt -*hole,  however,  Arl.-tsilc,  Bacon  aad  Mi'.I.  purgr.l  from 
their  errors,  form  one  cinpintaJ  school,  graduaUy  growing  Ly 
adapting  itself  to  the  advance  of  scicuLC.  a  school  in  which 
Arlitotic  WW  moit  influccccd  by  Greek  dtduclivc  Mathematics, 
l^ALon  by  the  rite  of  empirical  physics  at  the  Rcnaiuancc,  and 
Mill  by  the  Ncwtoni.m  comtnaatioB  «l  eaipirical  facts  and 
■uttbematical  principle;  in  the  Pitm^h.  From  studying  this 
oi  tBUMiiad  l«itd»n% w»  oaaat  donhltbtt 


bductm  aad  dcdiictiv«.  Hie  dRpeat  ptaUcai.«f  la|ie  Is  Ike 
relation  of  sense  and  inicnnce.  But  we  mat  first  consider  the 

nentalsni 
formal  logic 

Aristotle's  logic  has  often  been  called  formal  logic;  it  was 
really  a  technical  logic  of  syllogism  analysed  into  linguistic 
elements,  and  of  science  rested  on  an  empirical  basis.  At  the 
same  time  his  psycbok^,  though  maintaining  his  empinciam, 
contained  some  seeds  of  conceptual  logic,  and  indiivctly  of 
fonal  Jo|dc.  InteUectMl  «k»dopiDart,  nUcb  Kcoiding  to 
the  logic  of  the  AnalyHa  eoiUbts  ot  kbm,  menoiy,  cipcriaice. 
indaclion  and  Intellect,  according  to  the  psychology  of  the 
jDe  Anima  consists  of  sehse,  imagination  and  intellect,  and  one 
di'-i-;i"in  isf  in'clJict  is  into  conception  of  the  undivided  and 
conibiaation  oi  conceptions  as  one  {De  Ah.  iii.  6).  The  De 
InUrprtUlione  opens  with  a  rc.'crciuc  to  this  psychological 
distinction,  implying  that  names  represent  conceptions,  pro- 
positions represent  conbinatloos  of  conceptions.  But  the  same 
piasge  rdegitca  oooceptioas  sad  their  combmationa  to  the 
Ik  Atdma,  and  oonfiaes  the  D«  Itmrpntatione  to  names  and 
pnporitioH  ia  cwfarwitr  vith  lbs  HngniiUe  ntk/^  which 
pcmte  the  kgfcd  twetlsei  «f  AristotI*.  who  mUmt  Iwought 
bb  psychological  distinaion  between  conceptions  — d  thdr  COO- 
Unations  into  his  nor  advanced  the  combinations  of  con- 
ccptions  as  a  definition  of  judgment  (».i)i(7iO,  nor  eniploycd 
the  mental  distinction  between  conceptions  and  judgments  as  an 
Analysis  of  itJcrcnce,  or  reasoning,  or  syllogism:  he  was  no  con- 
cept 'mI  logician.  The  history  of  logic  shows  that  the  linguistic 
d  w  .a  ion  between  terms  and  propositions  was  the  sole  analysis 
of  reasoning  in  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle;  that  the  mental 

(lh«i'V:tf— T  'H*«'*«"»™'*P*«^*(*— 'yoAfpBtnta.  {k^fuira^ 

in  »  widt  lOM^  w»  i«yia«>ri  l»t»  lo|^  ty  ttw  Mota;  aad  tJwt 
tfdt  ipwlii  dlrttactloB  Mcrae  tiM  loi^nil  mlyiit  fltiMMdng 

vndcr  the  authority  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  his  commentary 
on  the  Dt  Interprttaiione.  St  Thomas,  after  citing  from  the 
De  Anima  Aristotle's  "duplex  oficratio  intcllcctui,"  sjid, 
"  Additur  autem  ct  Icrtia  opcralio,  scilicet  rat:o(  inanili,"  and 
concluded  that,  since  logic  is  a  rational  scitiirc  Oj.'i^im.'ii  scu-rJia), 
its  consideration  must  be  directed  to  all  these  operations  of 
Hence  'arose  conceptual  logic;  according  to  which 
is  a  ainple  appc^eoitoii  «f  aa  ide*  wilboat  bcUef 
to  bdhf  or  not  bata^b  «4- tb*  Mm  «C  aaa  «  el 
joat  to  s  eoafabatioa  of  cgM«tlBa«i  tddhi  bA  _ 
t.g.  man  is  ninnhig  or  not  nranbig:  aad  iiwiliig  to  • 
bination  of  j  ;i!sTr.cr,ts:  cnnvcrvly,  there  is  a  mental  anal>'sis 
of  reasoniiiK  i;,to  jL>]f;!ncnts,  and  judgment  into  conceptions, 
l)cncath  the  linpuislic  analysis  of  rational  discourse  into  pro- 
po&itioru,  and  propositions  into  terms.  Logic,  according  to  this 
sew  school,  which  has  by  our  time  become  an  old  school,  has  to 
COKKdinatc  these  three  operations,  direct  them,  aad, 
CDBceptioas,  combine-  conceptions  int9 
I  bilo  tolwaa canridA  tby  bccpgui  » 

of  our  ideas.  Conceptual  logicians  were,  indeed,  from  the  fir^t 
aAvare  that  sense  supplies  the  data,  and  that  judgment  and 
therefore  inference  c<)n',:ii:]4  belief  that  things  are  or  are  not. 
But  they  held,  and  siiU  hulrl  that  sensAtiun  at-.'l  conception  are 
alike  mere  apprehcnsinr.^.  and  that  the  belief  thai  things  are  or 
an  sot  arises  somehow  aftef  sensation  and  conception  in  judg- 
,  §Mm  which  it  passes  into  infeience.  At  Ibtt,  they  were 
itractiBf  inn  tbaaa  tapnoisiag  bcfbrnings 
_  t  «C  tUifi  bifMi  idaaa,  at  lo^  many 
«f  IbM  bMt  fomri  hiidni^  «bft  bdd«btt  kgie  to  tba 


investIgatSiai*«|i  fUMl  Making,  or  consistent  1  nilnptton 
judgment  aad  rrssonfng;  that  it  shon^  how  wc  infer  fonttl 
truths  of  consistency  without  material  truth  of  signifying  things; 
that,  as  the  science  of  the  form  or  process,  it  must  entirely 
abblraet  /rum  llie  niatte-r,  or  objtxls,  of  thought;  and  that  it 
docs  not  teil  us  bow  we  infer  from  experience.  Thus  has  logio 
drifted  further  and  ftirther  from  the  real  and  empirical  logic  of 
AliAotk  tba  lowdv  aad-BaooB  tba  nfonaa  of  the  idenfie. 

Ike  fCMt  aMsft  of  aoMtftnl  la#B  ma  tba  deaand  for  • 
mental  analysis  of  meB«alaMiaafa||b  Mid  tbe  dinet  aaa^yab  of 
reasoning  into  judgments  trtdCh  M  tte  Mie  ptembea  and  con> 
clu.  ^^^ns  of  rcasorung  and  of  aU  mcntr.l  ■  ccr,.  Ari^.totle 
had  f.illen  into  the  paradox  of  resolving  a  u.eutai  &u  into  veibj 
elements.  The  Scbcuilracn.  however,  gradually  came  to  realue 
that  the  result  to  their  logic  was  to  make  it  a  sermocionalit 
^iitUia,  and  to  their  metaphysics  the  danger  of  ooioinalism.  St 
Thomas  made  a  ^eat  advance  by  making  kgic  throughout  a 
ratumoHt  tcUntia;  and  hgfaians  an  aaw  agned  that  reasoning 
ooBfliua  «l  jT^t™p*v  dtomn  of  propoaitions.  Tbto  di»> 
tincte  to,  Bonever, 'Villi  to  tbe  mole  h^  of  IbfcRtic^ 
because  wc  always  think  all  the  judgments  of  which  our  inference' 
consisu,  but  seldom  stale  all  the  propositions  by  which  it  i» 
expressed.  Wc  omit  propositions,  curtail  ihcm,  and  even 
express  a  judgment  by  a  finglc  term,  f.g.  "  Good  !  "  "  lire  1  ". 
He.icc  the  liiiKV.i^tie  cxpresiion  is  not  a  l:i.e  n;e.i,v.jrc  of  inference; 
and  to  say  that  an  inference  consists  of  mo  propositions  causing 
a  third  is  not  strictly  true.  But  to  say  that  it  is  two  judgments 
causing  a  third  is  always  true,  and  the  very  essence  of  inference, 
because  we  must  think  the  two  to  conclude  the  third  in  "  the 
scsaioDS  of  sweet  riknttitought,"  IafcaaGO^iBsk«it,CQnaiilaof 
actaal  judgoMDU  capable  of  bainf  opnaaad  in  pnpoaiikMk 

Infetwoe  ahnys  consists  of  jodgments.  But  jodftmeat  does  neC 
llwavs  eomftt  of  conceptions.  It  i*  not  a  combination  of  eoa* 
ception*:  it  <S<x^  not  arise  from  conception*,  nor  even  at  first  requirs 
conception.  S  ii-«-  i-i  the  oriRin  of  judgment.  One  who  U  pained 
or  pleased,  who  feels  hot  or  cold  or  resisting  in  touch,  who  taste* 
the  flavoured,  who  smells  the  odorous,  who  bears  the  sounding, 
who  sees  tbe  coloured,  or  is  conxtous,  already  believes  that  some- 
thing leoi^le  aatolB  bcfon  conception,  before  inference,  and  before 
language;  and  Ui  bdlef  b  true  of  the  immediate  object  of  sense, 
tbe  sensible  llltag*  the  hot  felt  in  touch.  But  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  something  is  a  judgment  and  a  catejori.  al  judgment 
of  existence.  5en«c,  then,  outer  and  inner,  or  sensation  anfJ  con- 
sT!  i^ni-  s  ii  the  origin  of  sen^orj"  judgments  which  an"  true  r.ifc- 
gorical  bclicfj  in  the  exutcncc  of  sensible  things;  and  primary 
judgments  are  such  true  categorical  sensory  beliiis  dMt  things 
exist,  and  neither  require  conceptioa  aor  art  combinatiDna  of  eo«« 
cepttna.  Anin.  since  sense  is  the  olflin  of  "nieqr nd  merinn 
meiBoHal  aaia  experiential  j udg ments  an caHgoifcai  amf  odalcatial 
judgments,  which  so  far  as  they  report  temory  judgments  are 
always  true.  Finally,  since  sense,  memory  and  expcrn  ner  are  the 
orifiin  of  inference,  primary  inference  is  categorical  and  existential, 
startin,;  from  sensory',  memorial  and  experiential  jlK^gr^H•^(^  as 
nrtmi'H"^.  and  proceeding  to  inferential  judgments  as  conclusions, 
which  arr  categorical  and  existential,  and  are  true,  a»  tor  aa  tlMjr 
ckpcnd  on  sense,  memory  and  experience. 

Seanr  tisea,  is  the  ongin  of  judirment;  aad  the  eoasaquence  is 
tiMt  primaiy  judgmems  arc  true.  catcgoiiGal  aad  ewstential 
judgments  01  sense,  and  primary  inferences  are  inferences  from 
categorical  and  existential  premises  to  categorical  and  existential 
conclusions,  which  are  true  so  far  as  they  arise  from  outer  and 
inner  sense,  and  procti-d  to  things  similar  to  tcnsfble  things.  All 
other  jud^rmrnf.  and  inferences  about  exjsting  tbiltgs,  or  i<iea»,  or 
names,  whether  catqmrical  Of  hypothetical,  an  afterthoughtib 
partlrtrue  and  partlyTahe.  .  -  ^ 

Sense,  then,  because  it  involves  a  Uu*  befiif  in  eanstence  is  fitted 
to  be  the  origin  of  judgment.  Conecplion  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
limdle  ai>OiTnension  Ola 


an  idea,  particular  or  unlvenal,  but  without 


belief  that  anythine  is  or  is  not.  and  therefore  is  unfitted  to  beget 
judgment.  Nor  could  a  romhination  of  conceptions  make  a  difference 
so  fundamental  as  that  Uiwcen  conceiving  and  Ixlieving.  Tbe 
mort  that  it  could  do  would  be  to  cause  an  ideal  judgment,  e.g.  that 
the  idea  of  a  centaur  is  the  idea  of  a  niaa-liotnt  ydwen  here  some 
further  origin  is  needed  for  the  adtftion  of  the  eopnto         _  .  . 

So  far  from  being  a  cause,  conception  is  not  even  a  conditian  m 
all  judgments:  a  sensation  of  hot  is  sufficient  evidence  that  ho< 
exists,  before  the  idea  of  hot  is  either  present  or  wanted.  Conception 
iv  however,  a  condition  of  a  memorial  judgment :  in  order  to  re» 
member  b«ng  hot,  me  require  an  idea  of  hot.  Memory,  however, 
is  no!  that  idea,  but  involves  a  judement  that  there  presnously 
existed  the  hot  mow  represented  by  the 


idea,  which  is  about  the 
as  ead  the  caan  of  tbto 
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mfmari.ll  ju'lumcnt  is  fuil  ^nsf  and  f  rcaiBtBI 

oi  woat  and 


meniury  and  expehcnce,  ibc  turn  oi  »eiiat  tfld  aNmory,  thougli 
requiring  coMocpttoa,  an.  the  nuM  of  tte  wpgimtial  jiwjgirnt 
that  there  exist  and  have  enated  oamr  liiuar,  mmOmb  things,  and 
these  •eneory,  nemorial  and  openential  jndnneaa  about  the 
vdttme*  of  fUt  and  mimmt  MMible  thing*  lieyoad  conceived 
idea*  become  the  particular  prrmines  of  primary  inference.  Starting 
from  them,  intorcncc  is  crable<i  to  draw  co.-Klusioni  which  are 
infcrciuUl  jn-l^mcnts  alxjut  the  cxijtcnro  of  things  timiiar  to 
K-ii  li  It  th^ii^j  t'l  iii'i  roiircivcd  ideas.  In  riiing,  howeVCTi  ftwi 
particular  to  uoivcrui  inference,  induction,  as  we  have  eean,  adds 
IB  ita  particular  pfeauK,  S  is  P,  a  aaiverMJ  orenuee,  every  M  (• 
•bailartoSkiBorairlOinfer  thauaivcnalooacliMion.  every  M  i»  P. 
TUa  liiiWiml  praoiiK  require*  a  uniwnal  conception  <A  a  cUu  or 
%M>  Mimbw  of  •imilar  particular*,  at  a  condition.  Hut  the 
premtie  i*  not  that  eonreption;  it  is  a  belief  that  there  i»  a  *hi>le 
number  0/  particulars  simiUr  to  those  aln-jdy  tx|M-f irnceil.  The 
gencntUiation  of  a  clata  it  not,  as  the  conceptual  logic  assumes,  the 
abstractioa  of  a  general  idea,  but  an  infereaoe  fraa  the  analogy 
of  a  whole  individual  ihiiig.  «.(.  a  whole  man.  to  a  «lMle  anadMr 
flf  eicB!larIndIvidia|i^«4bae  whole  of  men.  The  general  idea  of  all 
am  or  the  1  iinililwlfcw  tiut  the  idea  of  all  men  ie  eiailar  to  the 
idea  of  particular  men  would  not  be  enough ;  the  uoivcfMl  prcrtiisc 
that  all  men  in  fact  arc  similar  to  those  »ho  have  died  is  iw^uircd 
to  induce  the  univcrul  conclusion  th.it  a!l  men  in  fact  die.  Universal 
inference  thus  rtxjuires  particular  .Tml  univi  rvil  conceptions  as  its 
aBodition;  but,  so  far  a*  it  arises  from  sense,  memory,  experience, 
Wd  imms  generalisuiiMb-  tmjftt  of  jiiikfnia  whkn  do  not 
cnaiit  «f  oonoeptioaa,  Imt  mn  bcMefa  in  tUags  costing  bcvond 
aa—pUoii.  Inlcicact  (Ma,  to  far  as  it  stans  from  categorical  and 
■dsltntisi  jjf^wltfS,  CMiSes  ocmclttsions,  or  inferential  jodj^ents, 
which  require  concrptions,  but  are  categorical  and  existential  judc;- 
BieAts  tTyond  conception.  Moreover,  as  it  Ikvuiihs  more  de- 
ductive, and  rauici  conclusions  further  from  sensory  experience, 
th-  ^-  infeci  luial  judgments  become  cauM*  of  inferential  conceptions. 
Fur  example,  from  the  evidence  of  molar  changes  due  to  the 
obvious  pam  of  bodies,  scieaoe  first  comes  to  bdiewi  Im  adicular 
changes  due  to  imperceptible  particles,  and  then  trita  to  oooceivc 
the  ideas  of  particles,  molecules,  atoms,  electrons.  The  conceptual 
logic  suppose*  that  coiiception  always  precedes  judgnicnt  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  sensory  judgment  iK'gins  and  inferential  judgment 
ends  by  preceding  conception.  The  sujuxj'ieil  tiipie  order — con- 
ception, judgment,  reasoning — is  defective  and  false.  The  real 
order  b  sensation  and  sensory  judgment,  conception,  memory  and 
oiemonal  judgment,  experience  and  cspcrientialiudcmcnt,  inference, 
infefentiai  judgment.  Inferential  conception.  This  is.  not  all: 
inferential  conceptions  are  inadequate,  and  finally  fail  Tbey  are 
often  symbolical;  that  is,  we  conceive  one  thinp  only  by  another 
like  it,  r.|.  atomi  by  minute  bodies  not  nearly  .".rn.il!  enough.  Olten 
the  symbol  is  not  like.    What  idea  can  ttie  phy  itiat  form  of  intra- 

Hiatial  ether  ?  What  believer  in  t.tx!  (,r.  i,  n  i^  i  jn  eive  llim  as 
e  really  is  ?  We  believe  many  things  that  wc  caonut  conceive;  a* 


MiO  said,  tha  iaoowxivable  ia  aqc  tht  iacndifala}  fa4.tl*>Milg  af 

. .   _    Bt  the  strongest  power 
of  man's  mind.  '  Sense  tefm  eoaoeption  is  the  original  causa  of 


•cfenoe  is  not  what  wt  cm 

cvkleace.  Conceptioola  ' 


but  what' 


a  cause,  namely  sense,  but  ito  mental  >  ^  ^ 

jodgmenu  of  complex  sense,  r.(.  that  the  taanitif  Int  is  iNaaiag  or 
becoming  more  or.lssa  ImiC,  Ac  Thus  there  u  a  combtnaooo  of 
sensation*  causing  tlie  judgment;  but  the  judgment  is  still  a  division 

of  the  sensible  tmne  into  itself  and  its  bcipR,  and  a  belief  that  it  is 
so  determined.  Afterwards  follow  judgnu  nt>  arisine  from  more 
complex  causes,  r.g,  memory,  experience,  inference.  But  however 
ceimplieaied  these  mental  causes,  there  still  remain  these  points 
common  to  all  judgment. — (1)  The  mental  causts  of  judgment  art 
icas^  —awry,  eaperienoe  aiid  inference:  while  conception  is  a 
frr^t*^  of  some  jix^nnsntfc  (3)  A  judgment  is  not  a  combinatioa 
either  of  its  causes  or  of  its  conditions,  «.g.  it  is  not  a  combination 
of  sensations  any  more  than  of  ideas.  (3)  A  judgment  is  a  unitary 
menial  act,  dividing  not  itself  but  its  otiject  iato  tlir  cib-ect  itwif 
and  it>>clf  as  determined,  and  iigniiyinj  that  it  is  mj  detcrrr.ir.ed. 
(4J  A  primary  judgment  is  a  judgment  that  a  senkible  ihinjc  i» 
determined  a*  existing;  but  later  judgneata  are  concerned  with 
either  existing  things,  or  with  idea^  or  with  words,  and  signify  that 
they  are  detenainad  ia  all  toru  of  ways.  (5)  When  a  judgment  is 
expressed  by  a  propositian,  the  proposition  expresses  the  results  of 
the  division  by  two  terms,  subject  and  predicate,  and  by  the  copuU 
that  what  is  signil'nM  by  the  .-uiijcrt  is  what  is  sisnified  by  the 
predicate;  and  the  profxi^itiun  ii  a  combination  of  the  two  terms; 
e.f.  border  war  is  evil.  (0)  A  complex  judgment  is  a  combination 
of  two  judgmesu,  and  may  be  copulative,  «,f.  you  and  1  arc  men. 
orf 


Judgment :  and  inference  from  sense  enables  judgment  to  continue 
after  eonreption  leaM  i.  Kin.illy,  as  there  i»  judgment  without 
concept  ion,  to  there  is  conception  without  judjjment.  Wc  often  say 
"  I  uiKtir^tand,  but  do  not  decide."  I5ut  this  sutpcnMon  of  judg- 
ment ia  a  highly  refined  act,  unfitted  to  the  beginning  of  thought. 
Caaciptioa  bifina  aa  a  condition  of  memory,  and  after  a  nag 
eoMiaaoUB  fiieoesB  of  infeience  ends  in  mere  ideation.  The  eoa- 
gntnuloric  has  made  the  mistake  of  making  ideation  a  stage  in 
qinught  prior  to  judgment. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  originators  of  conceptual  logic, 
seeing  that  judgments  can  be  expressed  by  pro{)o«itions,  and  con- 
ceptions by  terms,  *hould  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that,  as 
proposition*  conti*t  of  terms.  SO  judgments  consist  of  conceptions, 
and  that  there  is  a  triple  mental  order  concsptlun,  judgment. 
HHoaing — parallel  to  the  triple  linguistic  nwisi  iww>  aroposition, 
dhMurse.  They  overk»ked  the  fact  that  naa  thlflltt  long  before 
tm  ipcalrs.  make*  judgments  rshich  he  doe*  not  express  at  all,  or 
aapnsses  them  by  interjections,  names  and  phrase*,  before  be  uses 
rttru'ar  propositions,  and  that  he  doe*  not  begin  by  conceiving  and 
naniir^.  .Hid  then  f.rrx  vt  .l  to  lx-lie\  ing  and  profiosing.  Feeling  and 
trrivition,  involving  believing  or  judging,  come  before  conception 
and  language.  As  conception*  are  not  always  present  in  judgment, 
as  thcv  are  only  occasioiWil  conditions,  and  as  they  aia  unfitted  to 
cause  beliefs  or  judgments,  and  especially  judgmeata  of  astecnce, 
and  as  judgments  both  precede  conceptions  in  sense  and  continue 
after  tMai  ia  Inference,  it  foibw*  that  conceptions  are  not  the 
constituents  of  judgment,  snd  juikpncnt  is  not  a  combination  of 
conceptions.  Is  there  then  any  anaiyms  of  judgment  ?  Paradoxical 
as  It  nviy  viiin,!,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  prinvarv  jui^meni. 
beginning  as  it  docs  with  the  simplest  feeling  ana  sensation,  is  not 
.of  two  mcnul  elements  into  one,  but  i*  a  division 
J  thing  into  the  thing;  itself  and  its  existence  and  the 


iff 


Empirical  logic,  the  logic  of  Ariiiotle  aad  Bacon,  b  on  the 
risht  way.   It  is  ihe  business  of  the  logician  to  find  the  causes 
of  the  judgmetits  ^^hicl^  form  the  premises  and  ihe  conduiior.t 
of  inference,  rcaiot.ing  and  science.    What  knowledge  do  wc  get 
by  sense,  tncmury  and  experience,  ihc  hthi  mental  causes  of 
judgment?   What  is  judcmcnt,  and  what  its  Ararious  kinds.^ 
Whatisinfeicaea^liMrdoes  it  proceed  by  combtniog  judgments 
as  preniisea  to  cuw  Jadgments  as  coitdusions,  and  what  are 
its  vanoos  kindsZ  flov  docs  iBfereaoe  draw  conduuotis  more 
orkMfialaMB wWmmX cartafai^  HwrdB»<tliardMaid 
of  IdntlSGMiDB  (Ml veil  prababla  uto  MSHMiy  Mi^Biian^ 
which  become  neceatary  principles  of  demonstratioB?  Bbw  ii 
categorical   succeeded  by  conditional  inference?  What  b 
scientific  mclhod  as  a  sybtem  of  inferences  about  definite  s'-Vv 
jccls?    How  docs  inference  Wcomc  the  source  of  eitor  and 
fallacy?    How  docs  the  whole  process  fro.-n  sense  to  inference 
discover  the  real  truth  of  judgmcnu,  which  arc  true  so  far  as 
ihey  signify  things  known  by  sense,  memory,  cspeiicncc  aad 
infcrcace?  Tbcae  an  the  hiadamcaUi  qoestioas  of  the  science 
of  iatecnee.  Coonptaal  logic,  on  the  ether  haad,  is  false  from 
the  start.  It  is  oot  the  first  bosineaa  of  Isfic  to  dkea  tn  bow 
to  fooB  concepttona  ilgidfied  by  terms,  beeaMt  MBse  b  »  prior 
cause  of  judgment  and  inference.   It  js  not  the  second  business  of 
logic  to  direct  us  how  out  ot  conceptions  to  form  judjpncnts 
signified  by  propoiiuon:?.  because  the  real  causes  ol  judgments 
are  sense,  memory,  experience  and  infi.rencc.    It  is,  however, 
the  main  business  of  logic  to  direct  us  now  out  01  juiipp.i  i.ts  to 
form  inferences  signified  by  discourse;  and  this  is  the  one  poial 
which  conceptual  logic  has  contributed  to  the  sdence  ol  inf  c 
But  wbjr  tpol  the  further  maital  aaa^yib  d  iaicffenct  by 
podng  tut  conrrplirms  are  canstfciwu  of  fodiflMnt 
tbcrcfofe  of  Inference,  which  thus  booomct  wmfy  < 
combination  of  conceptions,  an  extensioti  of  ideas?  The  ' 
his  been  to  cfinvcrt  three  operations  of  mind  into  three 
cesses  in  a  fixed  order— conception,  judgment,  inference.  Con- 
ception and  judgment  arc  decisions:  inference  alone  is  a  process, 
from  decisions  to  decision,  from  judgments  to  judgment.  Sense, 
not  conception,  is  the  origin  of  judgment.   Inference  is  the 
praceM  trUch  inm  Jod|mau»  aboot  asnsible  things  proceeds  to 
judgwat*  oboot  wf*  ^tiMat  td  wnsibk  things,  nsoagh 
some  touMgitluiw  MO  n$  uwMkm  aad  aone  judgoMMft  iu 
causes,  iafemioe  ftsdf  la  its  wmrhwlnng  canaei  many  mate 
judgments  and  conceptions.   Finally,  infereiKc  is  an  extension, 
not  of  ideas,  but  of  beliefs,  at  first  about  existing  things,  af  irr- 
wards  about  ideas,  and  even  about  words;  a!  u;  ai^>  thing 
in  short  about  which  wc  think,  in  what  is  too  lanciiuUy  co^Ucd 
"  the  universe  of  disooutsc" 

Formal  logic  has  arisen  out  of  the  nanosmcss  of  concepttaal 
logic.  The  sdence  of  tnlmnce  no  doubt  has  to  deal  primariltf 
onUi  feiaMl  tnih  or  tha  caariMncy  of  pitaabes  and  CQodt 
Bat  «•  iB  trailli,  fid  at  «dl    JonwL  V  oooftaioai,  ii 
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«f  «HBiMency  become  net  rake  of  tnith,  when  the  premises 
•W  Me  and  Ike  *«*fH— >  coacluaton  it  Umtfera  tnie.  Ibe 
MtaR*  of  iRfcNace  icdB  ij^t  ly  empfeailm  tbe  fmtai  thliiUiig 

of  the  syllogiim  in  which  the  comUiuilion  of  piemises  involves 
the  ronclusion.  But  the  combinations  of  premises  in  analogical 
and  induLiive  inference,  alihough  ihc  combination  dors  not 
involve  ihc  conclusion,  yet  causes  us  to  infer  it,  and  in  so  similar 
a  way  that  ihc  "iiicriLo  of  inference  is  not  cuinplrio  without 
investigating  all  the  combinations  which  chLirattcrize  difTerent 
kkidl  of  Inference.  The  quest  ion  of  logic  is  how  «c  infer  in  fact, 
as  iNfi  as  perfectly;  and  we  cannot  understand  inference  vnleia 
we  CMKider  infereaoea  of  probability  of  all  kinds.  Mofeevcr, 
tbt  Htm^  flf  analefical  anfl  iaductive  iakfCMe  ia  aaMHiq^  to 
that  «f  tke  ayllocim  Itself,  becanae  they  diieavtr  the  pieadMa 
of  syllogism.  The  formal  thinkmg  of  syOafiMl  aloae  b  merely 
necessary  consequence;  but  when  its  premises  are  necessary 
principles,  its  conclusions  are  not  only  ncc«wry  consequents 
bu^  also  necessary  truths.  Hcnrc  the  manner  in  w  hit  h  induction 
aided  by  identification  di^tovt  mw-^xry  tirirui;ilLS  must  be 
studied  by  the  logician  in  order  to  decide  when  the  syllogism 
can  really  arrive  at  necessary  conclusioits.  Again,  the  science 
of  inference  has  for  its  subject  tbe  form,  or  processes,  of  thought, 
but  not  its  matter  or  objKts.  But  it  docs  not  foUow  that  it  can 
iimaltate  the  iacnar  urithaut  the  latter.  Fonaal  logidaaa  say 
tbat,  M  lhay  bid  to  ceniider  the  aMtter,  they  aiMt  cither  eoa- 
aldcr  an  thiagi,  which  would  be  impossible,  or  idcct  tome, 
which  wouM  be  arbitrary.  But  there  is  an  intermecBtte  alter- 
native, which  is  neither  impossible  nor  arbitrary;  namely,  to 
consider  the  general  distinctions  and  principles  of  ail  things; 
and  wiittriut  this  prnrral  Loniidcration  of  the  matter  the  logician 
cannot  know  the  iorm  of  thought,  which  consists  in  drawing 
inferences  about  thfaigs  on  these  general  principles.  Lastly,  the 
scieiKe  of  inference  is  not  indeed  the  science  of  sensation, 
memory  and  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  science 
of  wing  tboae  antal  operttkoa  aa  data  «l  inlcKBoe;  and,  if 
ioffic  doca  Mt  Aow  bow  sBdogtcd  end  todiKlIvc  fnfeieum 
directly,  and  didaetive  fohiefKea  Indlnctly,  arise  from  experi- 
ence, it  becomes  •  science  of  mete  thinking  without  knowledge. 

Logic  ii  rclatcrl  to  the  ■^rieii'.r',  ht-r.TUW  it  tnn^iilirs  the 
common  infercnrc-s  and  v.iryiiiK  mcthiK!-;  used  in  invesliKiiling 
different  subjects.  Hut  it  h  must  clo>vely  related  to  the  sciences 
of  metaphysics  and  psychology,  which  form  with  it  a  triad  of 
sciences.  Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being  in  general,  anci 
therefore  of  the  things  which  become  objects  apprehended  by 
our  minds.  Psychology  is  tbe  adence  of  mind  in  feneral,  and 
tbcielm  of  tbe  mental  operatbiM,  of  whkb  inference  b  one. 
Legie  b  tha  adaaea  of  fio  pnamm  of  faAmncc.  Tbete  three 
cdenccs,  of  the  ebJecU  of  taiadg  «f  fho  OMntioM  of  adnd, 
of  the  processes  taed  In  tbe  bifereneea  of  BiM,a(edneMiit!y, 
but  clo<>ely  related,  ao  that  they  are  constaofhf  Con- 
fused. The  real  point  h  their  inirrdcpcndcncc,  wUcn  h  so 
intimate  that  one  sign  of  Rrou  phHujophy  is  a  consistent 
metaphysics,  psychology  and  logic.  If  the  world  of  things 
is  kiioVH  to  be  partly  materi.d  .md  p.nrtly  mental,  then  the 
mind  must  have  powers  of  sense  and  inference  enabling  it  to 
know  these  things,  and  there  must  be  pnKcaset  of  inference 
canyfaig  us  from  and  bQiond  the  aenaible  to  tbe  iaaensible  world 
of  maltar  aai  tatadi  If  tbe  wbok  irarid  of  tUqp  b  matter, 
opciMlaBiaadjMoceaMaaf  Bind  are  theoMlna  natecbd.  If 
the  wbok  weiM  of  tMnga  b  mind,  operationa  and  piotessea  of 
mind  have  only  to  recognize  their  like  all  the  world  over.  It  is 
clear  then  that  a  m.in's  metaphysics  and  psychology  must  colour 
his  logic.  It  is  accontingly  necessary  to  the  logician  to  know 
beforehand  the  general  distinctions  and  principles  of  things  in 
metaphysics,  and  the  ricntal  operations  of  sense,  conception, 
memory  and  experience  in  psychology,  so  as  to  discover  the 
processes  of  inference  from  eipcricncc  about  things  in  logic. 

Tba  iatardependcoce  of  thb  triad  of  sciences  has  aomeUnus 
kd  to  their  eoofiHioa.  Regd,  having  identified  betag  with 
thought,  merged  metaphysics  in  kg^.  But  he  tfvMad  hgk 
Ibtio  objective  and  subjective,  and  thai  fCBCtlodly  coafHaad 
tfMiteo  b  oaaadenea  of  tbaol|aeti  ittdiBBlharof  tbafi^ 


ccacs  of  thought,  nfychaiggbts,  aeeing  that  inference  b  • 
BNOtal  opaiatioa,  often  catcnpopaa  a  theoiy  of  infcRnce  to 
tfte  M^bct  of  tagfCa  Bn  wo  have  a  double  oaaadenmesa  of 

infcreaoe;.  We  ai«  oaoadous  of  it  as  one  operation  among 
many,  and  of  its  omnipresence,  so  to  speak,  to  all  the  rest. 
But  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  processes  of  the  operation  of 
inference  To  a  cert.iin  extent  this  second  consciousncs.s 
applies  to  other  operation^:  fur  example,  we  are  consciou-:  of 
the  process  of  association  by  »  hich  various  mental  causes  recall 
ideas  in  the  Inagination.  But  how  little  docs  the  psychologist 
know  about  the  aatodatioB  of  ideas,  compared  with  what  the 
kgidan  has  dtsoovand  about  the  piocesiu  of  inference!  The 
fact  b  that  oar  juiasaiy  cnwf  hwrnrw  of  alt  mental  opetatlow 
b  hardly  equal  to  our  aeeoodaiy  eonadDoaneaa  of  Ae  pwceaaea 
of  the  one  operation  of  inference  from  premises  to  conclusions 
permeating  long  trains  and  pervading  whole  sciences.  This  clabor* 
ate  consciousness  of  iiileteiilijl  process  is  the  justification  of 
logic  as  a  distinct  science,  and  is  the  first  ilcp  in  its  metliofl. 
But  it  is  i.ul  the  whole  mclhixl  of  logic,  which  aLo  and  riKt'.t^y 
considers  the  mental  process  necessary  to  language,  without 
substituting  linguistic  for  mental  dbtlnctlons. 

Nor  are  conKiousness  and  Unguistic  ana|yab  all  tbe  instnnnenta 
of  the  logidaii.  L^'c  has  to  consider  the  tUnp  we  know,  the 
minds  by  which  we  know  them  from  sense,  memory  and  ex- 
perience to  faiferenceb  and  the  adaaon  which  syatanatiae  and 
eatcnd  our  knowledge  of  things;  and  having  considered  these 
facta,  tbe  logician  nmt  vukt  aw^  a  adence  of  fadcrHiee  as  wiU 
espUn  the  power  and  the  poverty  of  hmnan  knowledte. 

GrNTRAL  Tendencies  or  Modern  Logic 

There  are  several  grounds  for  hope  ia  the  logic  of  our  day. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  extremes  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  It  does  not,  with  tbe 
former,  regard  logic  as  purely  formal  in  the  sense  of  abstracting 
thought  bwD  being,  nor  does  it  fellow  tbe  latter  hi  amalpiHating 
metaphyricB  with  kgic  by  Identifying  betag  irith  thought 
Secondly,  it  does  not  content  itself  with  the  mm  ioranilac  of 
thinking,  but  pushes  forward  to  theories  of  method,  knowledge 
and  science;  and  ii  i.s  a  hi  [h  ful  '.\--t\  Io  rmd  this  rpistcmological 
spirit,  to  whith  England  was  acuv^ioniul  hy  Mill,  animating 
Gerni.^n  I'.jgi.ians  such  as  Lotzc,  Dtihr.ii^',  Siliuppc,  Sigu..^ 
and  Wundt.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  determination  to  reveal  the 
psychological  basis  of  logical  processes,  and  not  merely  to 
describe  them  as  th^  are  in  adult  reasoning,  but  to  explain 
also  how  they  arise  from  ainnlar  mental  operations  and  primarily 
ffom  asnae.  This  attempt  ia  connected  with  tbe  psycbokiKical 
torn  i^vcB  to  meant  pMleaophy  bgr  Wudt  and  othnc,  and  b 
dangerona  only  ao  far  as  payehalny  Hadf  b  ItfpotheticaL 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  uetlta  are  uauaOy  connected 
with  a  Ic-ss  admirable  characteristic — contempt  for  tradition. 
Writing  his  preface  to  his  second  edition  in  1888,  Sigwart  s-iys: 
"  Important  works  have  appeared  by  Lotze,  Schuppc,  Wundt 
and  Bradley,  to  name  only  the  most  eminent;  and  all  si.i't 
from  the  conception  whiih  h:is  guided  this  attempt.  Th;i!  i-. 
logic  b  grounded  by  them,  not  upon  an  effete  tradition  but  upon 
a  new  investigation  of  thought  as  it  actually  is  in  its  psychological 
foundations,  in  hs  significance  for  knowledge,  and  ita  atflual 
ooeration  is  adentific  methods."  How  atia«fel  The  aplrit 
01  cwHy  one  of  the  thrae  Rfeima  above  cmmutatod  i(  «i  wican> 
idMia  return  to  AilttollA  O^fsnm.  Arfatelle^  wna  a  logic 
which  steered,  as  Trendelenburg  has  shown,  between  Kantian 
formalism  and  Hegelian  metaphysics;  it  was  a  logic  which  in  the 
Analytics  investigated  the  syllogism  as  a  me.ins  to  understanding 
knowledge  and  science:  it  was  a  logic  which,  starting  from 
the  psychological  foundations  of  sense,  memory  and  experience, 
built  up  the  logical  struaure  of  induction  and  deduction  on  the 
profoundly  Aristotelian  prindple  that  "  there  b  no  process 
from  universals  without  induaion,  and  none  by  induction 
wUlMmt  sense."  Wundt's  comprehensive  view  that  logic 
leeha  backwards  to  psychology  and  focwaid  lo  apbteaaology 
WW  fevadlreds  of  years  ago  AM  ef  the  nanr  diWoverfea  of 
Aibioib^ 
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t.  Jmigmtnl  and  Ccnceftion—The  cmphiuis  now  laid  on 
btdffmtaX,  the  recovery  from  Hume's  coniiuion  of  beliefs  with 
neMttMl  tbe  iMorialiflB  of  idcu»  aad  Uw  diniprtipii  of  the 
■mul  aa  of  judgiiit  boB  III  «Kbd  opfcaiM  In  •  pnpMiiion. 
are  all  healthy  si^ns  in  rectnt  lofk.  The  noat  fuadanieDiai 
qaestkm,  before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  inference, 
is  not  what  wc  say  but  what  wc  tliinl.  in  making  the  judgmcias 
which,  whcliicr  wc  cxprt-ss  thtiii  in  propositions  or  not,  are 
both  the  prcmiics  and  I  ho  conclusion  of  inference;  and,  as  tlii* 
question  ha^  been  diligently  studied  of  late,  but  has  been 
variously  answered,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  lilt  «l  (hc  more 
impottaot  theories  of  judgment  aa  laQoiiis>- 

«.  It  apiaws  a  niation  bctwaaa  tlH  CMM  «f  tao  UMk  not 
a  fdatioaol  tkcte  idcis  (txx/r). 

ll,  h  ia  OOniciousness  conccrninj;  the  abjective  v.ilictity  of  i 

'"'^t^^  ^MHiw^alaamia**'  '^MtaaM  omMmIvs 

(CcbenMg). 

c.  ft  M  the  (yn thesis  of  ideas  into  unity  and  eomciousnest  of 
their  objective  validity,  not  in  the  tcnic  of  agivenfent  with  external 

ICality  out  in  the  sense  of  the  I>:>{;icjl  ricccssity  of  their  synlhc^i* 
CSiswart). 

a.  It  is  the  analysis  of  an  agKrcKate  idea  (Cesammtronlellur^) 
into  s'llijict  anil  ]>riiiit.itc ;  Luscd  on  a  prcviuu*  a'.i.Ki.iiion  of 
ideas,  on  rclatinji  and  comparing,  and  on  the  apperceptive  synlhe^it 
of  an  aggregate  idea  ia  csaaei|ueficc;  but  itself  tooMting  in  an 
apperceptive  analyiis  of  that  aggrepte  tdea:  and  lequirtng  wtU 
in  the  form  of  apperception  or  utcauoB  (Wuaai). 

«.  It  requires  an  idea,  because  every  object  ia  conceived  as  «-eU 
as  recogni«'d  or  dcnip<l;  but  it  is  itself  an  auerlion  of  actual  fact, 
every  (xts  <  ^Kion  counts  for  a  judjjT.icnt,  and  every  cjlcgorical  i« 
changeable  into  an  existential  judcment  without  change  of  kiuc 
(Breauno.  wha  derives  bis  theory  iroas  Mill  aacept  that  be  denies 
the  aeceisity  of  a  combination  of  ideaib  aad  ladiiccs  a  categorical 
to  an  cidstential  judgment).  .  .      _  ^ 

/.  h  b  a  dcdsKm  of  the  yMttf  ««  —  Mea  wqahll||  WtM  (Berg- 
■Mnn.  following  Brcntanc). 

f.  Judgment  {UrtktU)  expresses  that  two  ideas  Ijelong  together: 

by-Judgmcnt  "  lBeurlkeiJun[)  is  the  reaction  of  will  expressing 

Se  valiifity  or  invalidity  of  the  combination  <jf  ideas  (Windelband, 
(lowing  Bergmann,  but  distinguishing  the  decision  of  validity 
from  the  judgment). 

A.  Judgment  is  cooKiotisaess  of  the  identity  or  difference  and 
of  the  causal  relations  of  the  gi^xn;  naming  the  actual  combinations 
o(  tlwdata,  but  also  requiring  a  priori  categories  of  the  understanding, 
the  Botiona  of  identi^,  dsBefcoce  and  canaalityi  as  principles  of 
thoiisht  or  laa%  ta  CHMaa  the  phnltar  «i  lha       latoa  onity 

^^il'^i^SypBient  is  the  act  which  refers  an  ideal  content  wcognirfd 
as  tiich  to  a  reality  beyond  the  act.  predicating  aa  idea  of  a  reality, 
a  what  of  a  that;  so  that  the  sabject  is  realrty  and  ttm  pttdicate 
the  meaning  of  an  idea,  while  the  judgmew  fCfmthtidMaoMality 

by  an  identity  of  content  (Bradley  and  Bosanqnet). 

k.  Judgment  is  an  jsitrtion  of  reality,  rcqiilriin;  cr)m,airison  and 
ideis  which  render  it  directly  expressible  in  words  (Hobhouse. 
Buinly  fullowing  Bradley). 

ThcK  theoijca  aie  of  vafyiag  value  In  pcopoitioii  to  thdr 
pmibaay  to  Aihtette^  point  that  piadicalioii  b  aboM  lUmm 
and  to  Mill's  point  that  judgHMBUand  prapodtJoMaM  llNat 
things,  not  about  ideas.  The  essence  of  JudfinMt  b  bdSef 

that  something  is  (or  is  not)  determined,  either  as  existing 
(f  {.  "  1  am,"  "  A  centaur  is  not  ")  or  as  something  in  particular 
(f  C.  "  I  am  a  man,"  "  1  am  not  a  monkey").  Neilber  Mill, 
however,  nor  aiiy  of  the  later  logicians  whose  theories  we  have 
quoted,  has  been  able  quiib  to  detach  ju(!gmcnt  from  conception; 
they  ail  suppose  that  an  idea,  or  ideas,  is  a  condition  of  all 
Judgment.  But  judgment  starts  from  sensatioo  {Empjindunt) 
•ad  fccliiig  iC^filiO,  VKl  not  boa  idea  (KarttoffiMg).  When 
X  fMl  pkaacd  or  piiiwd,  or  I  ON  iqr  KBMi  to  pacchre  a 
pc— w,  ft  toapMitw^  m  §noa,  aa  odows  •  aoloar*  a  tmad, 
«r  «1ira  X  am  conidon  of  facffiig  and.  pmcIvlQc,  X  cannot 
mhi  the  belief  that  something  sensible  is  present;  and  this 
belief  that  something  exists  is  already  a  judgment,  .t  judgment 
of  existence,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  limited  to  sense  w  ithout  inference, 
a  true  judgment.  It  is  a  matter  of  words  whether  or  not  wc 
should  call  this  sensory  belief  a  judgment;  but  it  is  no  matter 
«f  cbotoe  to  tlie  logician,  who  regards  all  tha  constituents  of 

lor  tht  '  ' 


are  sensory  beliefs,  which  are  therefore  judgntents  in  the  logicU 
sense.  Sense  is  the  evidence  of  inference;  directly  of  acaJogical 
and  inductive,  directly  or  indirectly  of  deductive,  infc 
and  llMCfMO,  if  iofic  rcfusea  to  include  sensory  belids 
judgmenu,  it  wiii  omit  the  lunda'nicatal  constittntaof , 
inference  will  no  longer  consist  of  judglMnta  b«t  of 
beliefs  plus  judgments,  and  tha  SMond  pan  «f  logic,  the 
of  judgment,  the  purpoat  of  which  b  t«  iatMStlgau  the 
stituenis  of  inference,  will  be  like  Hamlcl  without  the  prince 
of  Dcnnaxk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  constituents  of 
inference  are  judgments,  there  are  jud^mcrils  of  sense;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  means  that  a  judgment  of  sense  £i 
true,  while  a  judgment  of  inference  is  true  so  far  as  it  is  directly 
or  indirectly  concluded  from  judgoicnts  of  sense.  Now  a  aenaocy 
judgment,  e.g.  that  a  sansibia  pfcaaure  b  existing,  b  ' 
by  none  of  the  foregoing  tbaoiics,  bocawa  iL  . 
but  snwation  and  belief.  It  xaqaiaea  no  «9i,  bat  b 
invohmtary,  for  the  stimulas  foccca  out'*  allaatloa,  width  b 
not  always  volimtary;  not  all  judgment  then  fcqaiifa  «!>,  as 
Wundt  supposes.  It  requires  no  reference  to  reality  beyond 
the  sensible  pressure,  because  it  is  merely  a  belief  that  this 
exists  without  inference  of  the  external  s'.iniulus  or  any  inference 
at  all:  not  all  judgment  then  requires  the  reference  of  subjective 
to  objcftivL-  sjpix)sed  by  Ucbcrwcg,  or  the  consciousness  of 
logical  nrrcsiity  supposed  by  Sigwart.  It  requires  in  addition 
to  the  belief  that  something  exists,  no  consideratioo  as  to  wbeilicv 
the  belief  itself  be  tr\i^  beauiae  a  man  who  feds  pressure  believca 
in  tha  thing  withont  rartlMr  question  about  the  belief:  not  al 
judgBMot  thin  feqnim  •  dedsion  of  vaNdiijr*  a» 
suppoaaa.  It  laqnma  aothiag  beyond  tha  i 
in  the  given  existence  of  the  given  pressure:  not  sU  judgment 
then  requires  categories  of  understanding,  or  notions  of  identity, 
difTcrence  and  causality,  or  even  of  existence,  such  as  Schuppe 
supposes.  It  requires  no  comparison  in  order  to  express  it  in 
words,  for  a  judgment  need  not  be  exiirr?>vd,  and  a  mt.  ury 
judgment  of  pressure  is  an  irresistible  belief  that  a  rc.il  prcs^sure 
exists,  without  waiting  for  words,  or  for  a  comparison  which 
is  wanted  not  to  malte  a  sensation  a  Judpoeat,  but  to  turn  4 
judgment  into  language:  not  all  judfWBt  then  rcquirea  < 
parisoa  with  a  ykm  to  to  aipwbB,  aa  wippQiid  bar  ] 
Last^,  aR  the  nAan  of  tha 
supposing  that  all  Judgment  nqidna  conception;  for  evoa 
Mill  thinks  a  combination  of  ideas  necessary,  and  Brentano^ 
who  comes  still  nearer  to  the  nature  of  sensory  judgment  when 
he  says,  "  Every  perception  counts  for  a  judgment."  yet  tbinks 
that  an  idea  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  unders:ai;d 
the  thing  judged.  In  reality,  the  sensation  and  the  belief  are 
sulBcient;  when  I  feel  a  sensible  pressure,  I  cannot  help  bebcving 
in  its  reality,  and  therefore  judging  that  it  is  real,  without  any 
itrliuM  quid--^  idea  of  picitaae^  or  of  existence  or  of  pressure 
existingHotcmnbg  hatwan  tha  acaaatioa  and  iba  balicL 
Only  sf  ter  sansatlon  has  ceased  Joea  an  idee,  or  repmanmiaa 
«f  what  baat  pawwiBil.  baaonw  aecemry  as  a  substitute  for 
aaiaiaUoBandataeoBditioonotof  the  first  judgment  that  there 

is,  but  of  a  second  judgment  that  there  was,  something  sensible. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  judgment  of  sensible  fact,  for  the 
fust  sensation  would  not  give  it,  and  the  i.'ca  following  the 
sensation  wotdd  be  still  farther  off.  The  sensory  judgment 
then,  which  is  nothing  but  a  belief  that  at  the  moment  of  sense 
something  sensible  exists,  is  a  proof  that  not  all  judgment 
rcquirea  ooaotptioa,  or  Qmthatb  or  analysis  of  ideas,  or  dedsion 
abovt  tha  oMM,  or  about  the  vahdily,  of  ideaa,  ( 
of  aa  ideal  eontcnt  to  reality,  aa  vmmatly,  ihovgl 
supposed  in  the  logic  of  our  day. 

Not,  however,  that  all  judgment  b  sensory:  after  the  first 
judgments  of  sense  follow  judj;rT.cnts  of  rocmor>'.  md  memory 
requires  ideas.  Yet  memor>'  is  not  mere  conccpt:on,  as  .'Vristottc. 
and  Mill  after  him,  have  perceived.  To  remember.  »c  must 
have  a  present  idea;  but  we  must  also  have  a  belief  that  the 
thing,  of  which  the  idea  is  a  reprcaentatioB,  was  (or  was  not) 
dctennincdi  and  thb  bdief  ia  the  aonorial  jadffwat.  Ongin* 
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Mtas,  and  are  JudfOieNtl  of  mtmory  after  sense  that  something 
hmIMa  diutd,  «.£.  pmmn  ctiMcd:  aftcniird*  come  Judlf- 
BWm  'Of  ■NMOfy  ifiS  iBfCICBMi  Ommt  w  wiidcicdi 
FinaUy,  most  jodgniRils  are  InlerentiaL  These  are  condosions 
which  primarity  foferrctt  from  sensory  and  BTemoriaJ  jurff" 
mcnts;  and  so  far  as  infcrrnce  slarts  from  sense  01  somcihin^- 
sensible  in  the  present,  and  from  memory  after  sense  of  something 
sensible  in  (lie  past,  and  concludes  iimilar  things,  inferential 
judgments  are  indirect  beliefs  in  being  and  in  existence  beyond 
ideas.  When  from  the  sensible  pressures  between  the  parts 
of  my  mouth,  which  I  fed  and  reiaembcr  and  judfe  that  they 
exist  and  have  edetaj*  I  Into*  «BOtlMriladlar  |MC»ure  (r.f.  of 
tlwldnd  vkkh  pwieea  aadhpwsiKd  ty  nty  awtt  Ui  taring), 
Uka  fafeiaMJal  JWltiiiMt  wMk  nMdi  t  caaCnda  ft  a  ferilef  tbai 
lln  iMMr  cirtMs  aa  wdl  aatke  fomer  (e.g.  the  prMurevf  load 
uMioiit  as  wen  as  the  amslble  pressures  within).  Inference, 
no  doubt,  is  closely  involved  with  conception.  So  far  a*  it 
depends  on  memory,  an  infeimtia!  jud^ent  presupposes 
memorial  i'lias  in  its  data;  and  so  far  as  it  infers  universal 
clashes  asd  laws,  it  produces  general  ideas.  But  even  so  the 
part  played  by  conception  is  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  belief. 

this  int  piact,  the  temembered  datum,  from  wfakb  an  infer- 
aNM  of  pNeaoK  eUtte,  b  not  the  conceived  idea,  but  the  belief 
llwt  tlM  acMlUa  prentift  caiilad.  Setanify,  tba  «MKlu&ion 
lawMcbhendaisnottbeieaenlidcaof  acha,  btftthebcfief 
tlit  •  dafi,  repwecnled  by  a  tmeral  idea,  exists,  and  b  (or  is 
nee)  otherwise  drtermfned  Uj-  that  things  pressing  and  pressed 
exist  and  move).  Two  things  arc  certain  about  inferential 
Judgment:  one,  thai  when  inference  is  based  on  sense  and 
memory,  inferential  judgment  starts  from  a  combination  of 
sensory  and  memorial  judgment,  both  of  which  are  brlicfs  that 
things  exist;  the  other,  that  in  consequence  inferential  jurlgment 
ia  a  bciiflf  thataniiiar  things  exist.  There  are  thus  three  primary 

BIMaNta:  jadgueilta  of  tenae,  of  memory  after  sense,  and  of 
ftaeafromBCMfc  AUtlicatattcbdieliiiabcingaadciistence, 
■ndlUeaiditeaiial  bcHef  bfiftt  bacMeiMidaflinntdatnuia- 
CNiieil  tv  menwrjr  and  hfertnce.  Moif«m,  It  iattatisfemd  la 
tke  aamt  Intristibic  way :  frequently  we  cannot  help  either 
feeling  pressure,  or  remcrn1>erlng  it,  or  inferring  it;  and  as  there 
are  involuntary  sensation  and  attention,  so  tlierc  arc  involuntary 
memory  and  inference.  A^ain.  in  a  primary  judgment  existence 
need  not  be  exprcMcd;  but  ii  expressed,  it  may  be  expressed 
either  by  the  predicate,  e.g.  "I  exist,"  or  by  the  subject,  e.g. 
"  I  who  exist  think."  There  are  indeed  differences  between 
pUmviJ  judgment!,  la  that  the  sensory  is  a  belief  In  ptcieat. 
CiM  awnMcial  in  put,  and  the  fafciemial  in  pmeat,  paat  and 
fattm  ejiW<iHia>  Bvt  theia  dUlcfeneei  in  detafl  da  oat  altcf 
the  main  point  that  al  these  are  beliefs  in  the  esfating,  !n  the 
real  as  opposed  to  the  ideal,  in  actual  things  which  are  not  Ideas. 
In  short,  a  primary  judgment  is  a  belief  in  something  existinR 
apart  from  our  idea  of  it ;  and  not  because  wc  have  an  idea  of  it, 
or  by  ccmparing  an  idea  with,  or  rcforrir-K  an  idea  to,  reality; 
but  because  wc  have  a  sensation  of  it,  or  a  memory  of  it  or  an 
inference  of  ft  SaHMlOB,  tot  CBBCqMiaB,  ll  tfe*  «fi|fn  of 
judgment. 

J.  Different  SigitifiecSions  «/  Being  in  dijferent  Kinds  of 
JidpmL-'AM  AfiMotle  leaiaiked  both  ia  the  lb  MtrMtiimit 
andtn  tboSa^ifM  Aaeif,  "aot-bettic  b  tUdcaUe**  doca 

not  mean  "  not -being  exists."  In  the  latter  treatise  he  added 
that  it  is  a  fallaria  a  dieto  stcundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciler 
to  aipue  fron-.  the  former  to  the  latter,  "  for."  as  he  says, 
"  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  to  be  something  and  to  exist  absolutely." 
Without  realJ/.ing  their  debt  to  tradition,  ilcrbarl,  Mdl  and 
recently  Sigwart,  have  repeated  Aristotle's  separation  of  the 
copula  from  the  verb  of  existence,  as  if  it  were  a  modem  diKovery 
that  **  b  "  b  not  the  aame  aa  "  esiita."  It  may  he  added  that 
iliey  -do  Ml  q«bt  laalbt  what  the  copuk  onKtly  rignKes: 
It  does  not  signify  existenea,  bnt  it  does  MiBlfy  •  lacl.  namely, 
chat  something  is  (or  is  not)  determined,  either  atodlatcly  in  a 
categorical  judRment,  or  conditionally  in  a  conditional  judgment. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  ail  primary  judgments  signify  more 
than  thb  fact;  they  are  ah*  Mtabia  the  cableiKColtbitMH 


signified  by  the  sahfect.  But,  Itt  the  first  place,  primary  judg* 
mcntaiiSiUfar  thb  eeiataiwe  ■gear  by  the  eopala,  bm  aowctimea 
by  Ibi  pndaCBte^  and  aoiiictimea  by  Che  aohfeet;  and,  aeeondly, 
it  docs  Dot  fbHow  that  aB  ^idgments  whatever  signify  existence. 
Besides  inference  of  existentx  there  b  inference  of  non-existence, 
( f  Things  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  primary  judgments, 
iiencc  secondary  judgments,  which  no  \ongi-T  contain  a  belief 
that  the  thing  exists,  r.g.  the  judgment,  "  not -being  is  thinkable," 
cited  by  Ari»tolle;  the  judgment,  "  A  square  l  irrle  is  impossible," 
cited  by  Herbart;  the  judgment,  "  A  centaur  h  a  fiction  of  the 
poets,"  cited  by  Mill.  These  secondary  judgments  of  non- 
existence are  partly  like  and  partly  unlike  primary  judgmenta 
of  existence.  They  rcsendiio  tbcna  In  that  tiwy  ait  bdkb  in 
bcingaignlfiedbythecoptdk.  Thayaiebdicbintfiingsofaaort; 
for,  after  all,  ideas  and  names  are  thinti;  Ibair  ol^ects,  cvea 
though  non-existent,  are  at  all  events  tMngi  concdvabb  or 
namcablc;  an<l  therefore  wc  are  able  to  mate  judgments  that 
things,  non-existent  l.ul  eonceiv.iblc  or  namcjblr.  are  (or  are  not) 
determined  in  a  particular  manner.  Thus  the  judgment  al)out 
a  centaur  is  the  belief,  "  A  conceivable  centaur  is  a  fiction  of  the 
poets,"  and  the  judgment  about  a  square  circle  is  the  bdief, 
"  A  so-called  square  circle  is  an  impossibility."  But,  though 
beliefs  that  things  of  some  sort  are  (or  are  not)  determined, 
tbcie  aeoDodaiy  jndgmeats  fall  short  of  primary  judgments  of 
exbtcnce.  Whcnaa  hi  a  prinaiy  jndgnent  there  b  a  ftothee 
belief,  signif ed  by  subject  or  predicate,  that  the  thing  is  an 
existing  thing  in  the  sense  of  bdng  a  real  thing  {e.g.  a  man), 
different  from  the  idea  of  it  as  ^vcll  as  fron^  the  nitmc  f  r  1'  , 
in  a  secondary  judgment  there  is  no  furlficr  belief  that  the  tl.i;  g 
has  any  cxiitcncc  beyond  the  idea  (<■ /r.  a  centaur),  or  even 
bc)  ond  the  name  (e.^.  a  scjuarc  cirtlrl:  though  the  idea  or  name 
cxiits,  there  is  no  bciirf  that  anything  reprc-sented  by  idea  or 
name  exists.  Starting,  then,  from  this  fundamental  (Uslinction 
between  judgments  of  edslcaea Mid  Jn^puoita  Of  aMMsdateact^ 
we  may  hope  to  steer  oar  «ay  between  two  eatiania  viem 
which  emanate  htm  two  in^oetant  thinkers,  each  of  wbom  hag 
pwdated  a  toiiMing  adieol  of  p5ycbologi<^  logic. 

On  the  one  band,  early  in  the  tgth  century  Herbart  started 
(he  view  thlt  a  calepi>ri<  Judgnunt  is  ne  ver  a  judgment  of 
CJtisstcnce.  but  al.v.iys  hyi^iolhelicd,  oji  the  other  bacd,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tentury  Hrcruano  started  the  view  that  all 
categorical  judgments  arc  exi'-tcnttn!.  Thf  trvih  lies  between 
these  contraries.  The  view  of  Hnb.irt  and  his  sfhool  is  con- 
tradicted by  our  primary  judgments  of  and  fmrn  sense,  in  which 
we  cannot  help  bdJevfng  existence;  and  it  gives  an  inadequate 
aeeooot  cma  of  out  aeoaiadaiy  Jodg^nents  in  wluch  we  no  longer 
indeed  bdleva  editciieek  bat  do  fregaently'bellew  tbal  •  nan* 
existent  thh^  h  (or  Is  not)  somehow  determined  unconditionaly. 
It  is  true,  as  Herbart  says,  that  the  judgment,  "  A  square  circle 
is  an  impossibility,"  i!ocs  twt  contain  tlic  belief,  "  A  square 
circle  is  existent  "  ;  but  when  be  goes  on  to  argue  thnt  it  means, 
"  If  a  square  eirile  is  tbnnght,  the  (onreplion  of  impossibility 
must  be  added  in  thought,"  he  falls  into  a  n^n-ie^trwr.  To  be 
categorical,  a  judgment  does  not  require  a  belief  in  existence, 
but  only  that  something,  edstcnt  or  tif^t ,  ts  (or  is  not)  determined; 
and  there  are  two  quite  dUtcRltt  attitudes  of  mind  even  to  a 
noncidatent  tldng,andiai  n  tniaare  circle,  namdy,  anconditional 
and  eonditieaid  bdief.  The  judgment,  **  A  non^tcnt  but 
so-called  square  cirde  b  an  inqMoaiUBty,"  b  an  nncoodltlond, 
or  categorical  judgment  of  nen-exirtcnte,  qttitc  different  from 
any  hy[>olhetlral  judgment,  ^»hi(h  dc[<en(is  on  the  condlli  ns 
"  i(  it  is  thought,"  or  "  if  it  cxiMs,"  or  any  other  "  if."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  view  of  Brenlano  an<l  hi?  srhcK.l  l>  c oiitr.idicl' d 
by  these  very  categorical  judgments  of  noii-cxistcncc;  and  while 
ll  applies  only  to  categorical  jutlgments  of  existence,  it  docs 
so  inadequately.  To  begin  with  the  latter  ohjectlon,  Brentann 
proposed  to  change  the  four  Aristotelian  fOflRS  of  JtrfgRicntt 
A,  E,  I.  O.  into  the  foOoning  editentlat  tonu>* 

A.  "There  h  net  an  innnertal  wuu** 

K.  "There  is  not  a  live  stone.* 

I.  "There  is  a  sick  man." 

a  "IlMrr  b  an  nnbamed  ■as.'* 
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etpmAin,  in  order  to  combint  b  «Itb  tkt  wth  of  wtMcnrfi 

is  repeated  in  similar  proposals  of  recent  EngJUh  logicians. 
Venn,  in  his  Symholu  Logic,  proposes  the  (our  forms,  i^"0, 
sy  =  Q\  xy>o,  xy>o  (where  y  means  "  not->  "),  but  only  as 
alternative  to  the  ordinary  forms.  Bradley  says  that  "  '  S-P 
it  real'  attributes  S-P,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  •ultimate 
icalily,"  and  tgrctt  with  Breolano  that  "  '  is  '  never  stands  for 
aqjrdUng  but  *  odsU ' while  Bosanquct,  who  follo«-s  Bradley, 
goes  to  far  w  to  ddio*  a  oMfackil  judsnaDt  at  "  tluu  which 

^bttf  Wwr It ii two thu car pdaMnr Jiii|iwwi» doci 
ft  bcBcf  iB  abtenee;  bat  they  do  not  ■!  cxmuln  it  In  Ihe 

way,  but  arc  beliefs  sometimes  that  something  is  determined  as 
existing,  and  sometimes  that  somelliing  existing  is  particularly 
dLitrtnincJ.  Brcntano's  forms  do  not  express  such  a  judgment 
ol  existence,  as  "  All  existing  men  are  mortal  ";  nor  (!ix  > 
Bradley's  form,  "  Reality  iiitludcs  S-P."  MeUphysically,  all 
Kalities  arc  parts  of  one  ultimate  reality;  Iml  logically,  even 
philosophers  think  more  often  only  of  finite  realities,  existing 
,  dflf^  hwtw^  ttci  and  childm  know  that  tlieir  pwenbi 
J  hrfoN  thqr  appnhMd  vhiaMo  iMlky.  The  ooraitl 
jtlML€f»JiidVBWtifatalHmbc|dHr'*SiiftRal  P, " 
«r''AfcalSiiP.*'  Hence  the  iceonMnictloo  of  iH  categorical 
judgments  by  merging  subject  and  predicate,  cither  on  Rrcni  .^no's 
or  on  Bradley's  plan,  is  a  misrepresentation  even  ol  normal 
categorical  judgments  of  existence.  Secondly,  it  is  much  more 
a  misrepresentation  of  ratrgorical  judgments  of  non-existence. 
No  existential  form  suits  a  juii^imnt  such  as  "  A  centaur  is  a 
iktion,"  when  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  centaur,  or  that 
taality  iadudea  a  centaur.  As  Mill  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be 
iaiplied  thu  •  centaur  etiata,  aioca  the  voy  thtof  aaaertcd  U 
IhntthetUnthMaomlasiBteM  lB«eenHpondcnoe  with 
MiU.  Brentano  rejelMi  Ihit  thB  CMttM*  fldala  fa  imaglnalioo; 
Seadky  says,  "  inatde  our  fcead^**  AoeorAng  to  one,  then, 
the  judgment  becomes  "  There  is  an  imaginary  centaur ", 
according  to  the  other  "  Reality  includes  an  imaginary  centaur." 
The  rejoinder,  however,  though  partly  true,  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  idea  of  the  centaur  does  exist  in  our  imagination,  and  inside 
Mr  heads,  and  the  name  of  it  in  our  mouths.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  centaur  conceived  and  named  docs  not  exist  beyond  the 
idea  of  it  and  the  name  for  it;  it  is  not,  like  a  man,  a*  real  thing 
whidi  it  neither  the  idea  of  it  aor  the  auM  for  it.  Moamountof 
aiAMlaijr  ndl  wawi  the  ilHleiiinM  between  n  cMcgorical  judg- 
SNnt  ii  eriUfwr,  04.  "An  eiiatjog  man  is  tuiui,"  and  a 
categorical  Jadgaient  of  non-existence,  e.g.  "A  oooodvable 
ct-ni.-.  jr  is  a  fjction,"  because  in  the  former  we  believe  and  mean 
thai  the  thing  exists  beyond  the  idea,  anil  in  the  latter  wc  do 
not.  If,  contrary  to  usage,  we  choose  to  call  the  latter  a  judg- 
ment of  existence,  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  about  words; 
but  wc  must  insist  that  new  terms  must  in  that  case  be  invt  nicd 
to  express  so  fuada mental  a  difference  as  that  between  judg- 
ments about  real  men  and  judgments  .about  ideal  centaurs. 
So  kwg,  however,  aa  we  w*  wwda  fa  the  natiail  aemob  and  oeU 
the  farmer  jodgmcau  «l  oiitenee^  aad  the  latter  Jal^Mna  «f 
aas'caMteae^  then** fa**  win aalh^uBadley  supposes,  the 
eame  as  "edsts,"  for  we  uie  "it**  in  both  judgments,  but 
"exists"  only  in  the  first  kind.  Bo:..anquor's  definition  of  a 
categorical  judgment  cont.iiii.s  a  similar  eoidu.'.ion.  To  assert 
a  fact  and  to  allirin  the  existent  c  of  a  subject  arc  not,  as  he 
makes  out.  the  same  thing:  a  judgment  often  asserts  a  fact  and 
denies  existence  in  the  same  breath,  e.g.  "Jupiter  is  non- 
existent." licrc,  as  usual  in  logic,  tradition  b  better  than  innova- 
tion. All  categorical  judgment  is  an  uncoodilioaal  hdicf  in  the 
fact,  aiinified  by  the  coptda,  that  a  thing  of  some  lOft  ia  (or  is 
aot)  dfllemfaed:  bat  aone  categorical  judgmenta  arc  also 
beliefs  that  the  thing  is  an  existing  thing,  signified  either  by  the 
subject  or  by  the  predicate,  while  others  are  not  beliefs  that  the 
thing  exists  at  all,  but  are  only  Ixiicfi  in  something  conceivable, 
or  namcable,  or  in  something  or  other,  without  particularizing 
vvi  .it-  Ji  igweat  then  alweya  ilgBUte  hatofc  hat  aW  always 
exist  CDce. 


3.  Parikvlar  mi  Unlmtd  Jnigmmit,  AilMail»  hgr  dh* 
tinguishing  aflimatlvB  and  aesative,  poticalar  aad  anivcrini 

made  the  fourfold  classification  of  judgments,  A.  E,  I  and  O 
the  foundation  both  of  opposition  and  of  inference.  With  regard 
to  inference,  he  remarked  that  a  universal  judgment  means  by 
"  all,"  not  every  individual  we  know,  but  eveo'  individual 
alisoluicly,  so  th.it,  when  it  becomes  a  major  premise,  v. e  know 
therein  every  individual  univeiaaily,  not  individually,  and  ofica 
da.  aot  know  a  given  individual  individnaUy  naW  «a  add  a 
minor  preadae  fa  a  qdlogiim.  .Whciaee,  thea,  a  pMicaiai 
judfOMDt  ia  a  bdief  that  eoaaa,  a  anivmal  MVMBt  fa  •  Mief 
ihrt  el,  Ihf  ImW-ttnah  ti  Bfaif  tr  wtil  H  eiwfcr  todhMaafa, 
are  ^mei^  detennfaedt  whether  they  aee  haowa  «r  aafeaaM 
incli\-i({<)als.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  what  is  signified  by 
the  subject  may  be  existing  or  not,  and  in  cither  case  a  judgment 
rem.iins  categorical  so  long  as  it  is  a  belief  v,iihnut  conditions. 
Thus,  "Some  existing  men  arc  poets,"  "All  cxisiing  men  are 
m0rt.1I,"  "  Some  conceivable  ceruaurs  :iie  human  in  their  fore- 
quarters,"  "  All  conceivable  centaurs  are  equine  in  their  hind- 
quarters," are  all  categorical  Judfemtt,  while  the  .two  first 
are  akocateforicai  jttd^meataof  exiitence.  Nevenhelfte  theea 
obvieoe  eppooatione  ol  Aiiitoleilaa  tnditiona  have  been  newtlf 
challenged,  especially  1^  1S%airt,  1A0  holds  in  his  Loffe  (aecb 
27,  36)  that,  while  a  partJadar  b  a  categorical  judgment  of 
existence,  a  univcrs:!l  is  hyi->oihetical,  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  a  dcti.iiic  numlier  of  individu-ils,  or  to  in- 
dividuals at  all,  but  rather  to  gencr.U  ide.is,  an<l  that  the  appro- 
priate form  of  "  all  M  is  P  "  is  "  ii  anylhinR  ib  M  it  is  P."  This 
view,  which  has  influertccd  not  only  German  but  also  English 
logicians,  such  as  VeAB^  Bradley  and  Bosanquct,  destiogra  the 
fabric  of  infcfeaca^aadndaeetldcctific  taws  to  mere  I 
la  reality,  fanNwer*  particular  and  aaiveiaal  J 
cfawly  ccaaeciad  to  have  each  iliffi  wt  hap 
a  cMmorinl  partlcaier  la  the  contradictory  of  a 
iMch  la  Ao categorical,  not  bypothetkal,  e.(.,  "not  all  M  b  P* 
is  the  contradictor}-  of  "  all  M  v.  P,"  not  of  "  if  anything  is  Jl  it  is 
P."  In  inference,  a  p.^riieuLir  is  an  cKanipIc  of  a  universal  which 
in  its  turn  may  l>ccor!ie  a  fianii  ular  txamplc  of  a  higher  universal. 
For  instance,  in  the  history  of  mechanics  it  was  first  inferred 
from  some  that  all  terrestrial  bodies  gravitate,  and  then  from 
these  as  some  that  all  ponderable  bodies,  terrestrial  and  **'Tlli'>, 
gravitate.  How  absurd  to  suppose  that  here  we  pasa  fnaa  a 
particular  categorical  to  a  aaiveieal  hypothetical,  aad  then  mat 
this  very  coodtKhw  u  a  pankafar  cat^pafcai  ta  paaa  to  a  hHiher 
uni  venal  hypothetical  I  S|i«Bft«bdeed,b  deceived  both  aboat 
particuhrs  and  afdveftab.  On  the  one  hand,  some  particulars 
are  not  judgments  of  existence,  r  f.  "  .^ome  im.iRin.iry  deities 
are  goddesses  ";  on  the  other  hand,  some  universals  are  not 
judgmentsof  rwn-existence,  e  "every  existing  man  is  mortal  " 
Neither  kind  is  always  a  judcmrnt  of  existence,  but  each  is  some- 
times  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  no  case b n  universal 
hypothetical,  unless  we  think  it  under  a  condilioa;  for  la  a 
universal  JudfBient  about  tbe  non-existing,  t.t.  abeiat  dl  caa^ 
ceivahte  ceataan*  we  do  aot  thfak, "  U  anyUiii«  b  a  Mntaar." 
becanee  we  do  aot  bdieve  that  there  are  nay;  and  fa  a  anhwiwd 
Judgment  about  tbe  existent,  04.  abont  aO  ciitUng  men,  wc  do 
not  tWnk, "  If  anything  is  a  man,"  because  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  whole  class  i.f  men  existing  at  different  times  and  (-"laces 
The  cause  of  Sigw.iri's  error  is  his  misconception  of  "  all."  So 
far  as  he  follows  .Aristotle  in  saying  that  "  all  "  docs  not  mean 
a  definite  number  of  individuals  he  is  right;  but  when  he  says 
that  we  mean  no  individuals  at  all  he  deserts  Aristotle  and  goes 
wrong.  By  "all  "we  mean  every  individual  whatcwct  of  a  fcfad; 
and  when  from  the  eipcrience  of  aeaea  aad  laciowj'  aa  nan 
with  pertkabr  jadganarti  af  ariaeaca^  aad  lafcr  aaivcnal 
judgments  of  exfalcMa  and  ecfcmHtelawi,  wo  further  mean  thaw 
existing  individuals  which  wc  have  experienced,  and  every 
individual  whatever  of  the  kind  whieh  exists.  Wc  mean  neither 
a  definite  number  of  individuals,  nor  yet  an  ii  finite  number,  but 
an  incalculable  number,  whether  experienced  or  inferred  to 
exist.  We  do  not  mean  exbting  here  and  now,  nor  yet  out  of 
linM  aad  pbMa*  hat  at  aay  time  and  pface  (leai^  1 
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past,  promt  and  future  being  treated  as  umply  cabling,  by 
what  logicians  used  to  call  suppcsilia  naluniit.  We  mean  then 
•iiniltr  imfifidnii  whatever,  whenever, 
•ad  where vtf  editing.  Eeno*  Sigwut  b  right  in  laying  that 
"  All  bodies  are  extended  "  nteans  "  MHiatcver  is  a  body  is 
extended,"  but  wrong  in  identifying  th»  form  with  **  If  anything 
is  a  body  it  is  extended."  "  Wl.atcver  "  is  not  "  if  anything." 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  erroneous  to  confuse  "all  existing" 
with  a  general  idea.  Nor  does  the  use  ul  jbjUai  t  idtis  and 
terms  make  any  difference.  When  BosanQuct  says  that  in 
"  Heat  IS  a  mode  o(  motion  "  there  is  no  referent  c  lu  individual 
objects,  b«t  "  a  pure  hypothetical  form  which  absolutely 
HgtCti  Ibt  existence  of  objects."  he  (alls  far  short  of  expressing 
lkefliMK«ithbKiaittficiadiBMnt,  for  a  his  Thmyif  Htat 
Chilr  Ifaxwdi  dmribes  ft  m  *bdfevfaig  hett  n  It  mMt  bk  • 
bot  body  to  be  in  the  form  of  lunetk  energy  "  As  Bacoo  would 
tay,  it  IS  a  behef  that  all  mdividual  bodies  put  hot  are  individually 
but  ^:n^l,itly  moving  m  their  particles.  When,  again,  Bradley 
and  Boi^nqud  speak  of  the  universal  as  if  it  always  meant  one 
ideal  content  referred  to  reality,  tht-y  lo:);i-t  ihjt  in  universal 
judgments  of  existence,  such  as  "  All  men  existing  are  mortal," 
we  beheve  that  every  ladividually  cxii>tinf;  man  dies  his  own 
death  individuaUy,  though  similarly  to  other  men;  and  that  we 
arc  ihiiikitig  neither  of  ideas  nor  of  reality;  but  of  all  existent 
isdividmi  omb  beias  individually  hot  suayni^  delenaia«l.  A 
mnmml  fndasd  cat  whole;  but  It  b  ooe  wteb  ef  iHBif 
■imflars,  which  m  asC  Ike  eame  with  one  anotbec  TVs  fa 
indeed  the  very  fmiT  tt  distrfliution,  that  a  unfveml  b 

I'mlh  .il  '.i-.  ri'it  '.in^lyoreoflectivcly,  bu'.  severally  .^nd  i-imihTly  of 
e.it  li  inii  t-vcry  indivtdttalof  a  kind,  or  total  of  iiiniLar  individuals. 
So  :iUo  the  esseoce  of  a  universal  judgmer.t  is  that  every  in- 
dividual of  the  kind  is  severally  but  similarly  detertnined. 
FlmQy,  a  universal  judgment  is  often  existential;  but  whether 
it  is  so  or  not  it  remains  categorical,  so  long  as  it  introduces  no 
h>-poihetical  antecedent  about  theexutencc  of  the  thing  signified 
by  the  subject.  It  is  trae  Oat  etw  in  nidftaal  hnl^pBents  of 
olMM*  tltfc  li  «am  •  tgfpotfeclial  dsaHut;  m  cMipIe, 
"All  mca  are  oMrtal*  Mrtalns  m  Mbt  whetbor  «Mqr  aian 
whatever,  whenever  nd  whuwet  tOUSag,  mast  die.  M  this 
is  only  a  doubt  whether  all  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  arc 
tiniilarly  determined  as  signified  by  the  predicate,  and  not  a 
doubt  whether  there  are  luch  things  at  all.  Hence  the  hypo- 
thetical element  is  not  a  hypothetical  anti'ccdent  "  If  anything 
is  a  man,"  tut  au  uncertain  conclusion  that  "  All  existing  men 
arc  mortaL"  lo  other  words,  a  categorical  uaiversal  u  often 
problematic,  bat  •  piublMwiir  Ik  sot  the  Same  m  a  iiypnttwticai 
Judgment. 

4  n*  Jmi^ment  and  Ik*  iV»^MWnb— JMfBMSt  In  general 
It  the  mental  act  el  hifcetni  Ihil  wmtMig  Is  (er  ii  asQ  deter- 
Briacd.  A  propodtfMi  fi  ue  eeosequeat  iMrfMl  eitneisiwi  of 

such  a  belief,  and  consists  in  asserting  that  the  thing  as  ilgnified 
by  the  subject  is  (or  is  not)  determined  as  signified  by  the  predi- 
cate. But  [!ic  expression  b  not  necessary  Sensation  irre- 
sistibly proiiuccs  a  judgment  of  existence  wilhnut  needing 
language.  Children  think  long  befwre  they  siicak;  and  iiidei  il, 
as  mere  vocal  aouads  arc  iMt  speech,  and  aa  the  apprehension  that 
a  word  signHics  a  thing  b  a  judfOHBt,  Jtrfpsant  is'odli^nally  not 
aaeBecttbatacMiecisigaiflcieBtlsagBSge.  At  any  rate,  even 
lAaiirahavelsnBtlovcnktiRdoaat  express  all  we  think,  as 
«t  aiay  see  not  eidy  bam  tks  fanMM  of  wwds  kaoam  to  a  child, 
but  also  from  oar  own  adik  eoaadeaBacas.  Ike  psfaidpk  of 
thought  i;  to  judfte  enough  to  coocludc.  The  principle  o( 
language  is  tu  speak  only  so  far  as  to  understand  and  be  under- 
stood.  Hence  ;-i  eeeh  ii  only  a  curtatloJ  cxprcs-sion  of  thought. 
Sometimes  we  express  a  whole  judgment  by  one  word,  e.g. 
"  Fire!  "  or  by  a  phrase,  e.g.  "  What  a  fire  I"  and  only  usually 
by  a  proposition.  But  even  the  normal  propoaitioo  m  the  syllo- 
gbtk  form  tertU  o^ttmAs,  with  subject,  (dedicate  aad  oopola, 
bichkwnaoomplrt*Wf»wrioooitheJwd|imiat.  The  consequence 
b  that  the  propedlba,  bcbg  dtfcfcat  hem  a  Jvl^ent  arising 
after  a  Judgment,  and  remafaiiiif  an  Impeifect  copy  «f  Jadfoent^ 
b  oalljr  a  supeificial  evidence  cf  Its  real  aatanu  FottBDati^, 


we  have  more  profotud  evideaccs,  and  at  least  three  evidences  ia 
all.  the  linguistic  exprctsioo  of  belief  in  the  proposition;  the 
conacioqinesa  of  what  «•  nwalaHy  befieve;  aad  the  «u4)Mia  of 
sMaQaiB|;iHriAtho«a«bat«eaBHtb4ifl««,aadbB«BlteBevcd. 
aa  data  for  inference.  In  these  ways  we  find  that  a  judgment 
b  both  diSerent  from,  and  more  than,  a  proposition.  But  recent 
logicians,  althuush  they  f>erccive  the  difference,  nevertheless  lend 
to  make  the  proposition  the  measure  of  the  judgment.  This 
makes  them  omit  sensory  judgments,  an«l  count  only  those 
which  require  ideas,  and  even  general  ideas  expressed  in  general 
terms.  Sigwart,  for  example,  gives  as  instances  of  our  mosi 
elcrocntaiy  judgments,  "  Thb  to  Socntes,"  "  Thb  b  saow  "•^ 
bclieb  in  things  extallngbqf«Bdeunelvet  which  requheunMcr- 
able  laicKBCcs  fton  manv  iwevioas  jadgwants  of  sense  and 
aMOSety.  Wewealill.  h>giriaaBB>Bin  aaatb  leheq>  the  judgmeat 
apart  from  the  proposition.  Herbart  says  that  the  judgment 
"  A  fa  B  "  does  not  contain  the  usually  added  thought  that  .K  is, 
because  there  is  no  statement  of  .\'s  cxL.lencc;  as  if  the  state- 
ment mattered  to  the  thought.  So  Sigwart,  in  order  to  reduce 
univcrsab  to  hyi»thcticals,  while  adnuttinx  thai  cxisscnce  is 
usually  thought,  argues  that  it  is  not  statc<l  in  the  universal 
judgment;  so  also  Bosanquet.  But  in  the  judgment  the  ;^H>iiit 
b  aet  wbat  we  state,  but  what  we  think;  aad  so  long  aa  the 
MtaUasa  «f  A  to  added  in  thought,  the  judgment  in  quettioa 
anat  coBtalB  the  thoaibt  that  A  eakta  aa  wdi  aa  that  A  b  B| 
■a*tliii<iiifafcJ^»H«Bttbatwawaingbdweirtnedb<tb 
as  esdstiaf  aad  h  a  particidar  manner.  The  statement  only 
affects  the  pct^wsition;  aad  whenever  we  beOeve  the  existeace 
of  the  thing,  the  belief  in  exist enec  is  part  of  the  judgment 
thoughtj  whether  it  is  part  of  the  propoailioa  staled  or  not. 

Hoe  air  Wil£am  HaaiiiSoa  did  a  eeai  eaniee  So  toi^  in  pointing 
out  that  "  Logic  poatabtea  to  be  aOowsd  to  elate  explicitly  i« 
bnguage  all  that  b  implicitly  contaiaed  in  the  tbougiit."  Not  that 
men  snouM  or  can  carrv  thb  logical  poMubte  out  m  ofdlnary  life: 
but  it  it  nccnaary  in  the  lo^cal  aaaiyjus  of  judgments,  and  yet 
logicians  neglnrt  it.  Tlii»  it  vtliy  they  cimfusc  the  categorical  and 
the  univcrial  with  the  hypothcticaL  Taking  ih<'  carclc»*ly  ex- 
prnsnl  propoaitioos  of  ordinary  life,  they  do  not  perceive  tliat 
MOuUr  judgmeats  are  often  diflerently  exprcaaed,  t-t-  "  I.  being  a 
man,  am  mortaL*'  and  "  If  I  am  a  aMil  am  mortal  ";  aad  ea»> 
venely,  that  dnfereflt  judgmenta  aie  eften  similarly  cxpreaaed. 
In  ordinary  life  we  may  wy,  "  All  men  arc  mortal,"  "  All  ccntaura 
are  figments"  "  All  ^.nu.^rc  circles  are  imjw^sibilities,"  "  All  cindi- 
date^  arrivint;  five  minutes  l.ite  are  tintil  "  (the  l.i  t  pi"i)<>' itii'n 
lx:ir',g  an  evuiiple  of  tlie  idem ifidt ion  of  categoricil  »ith  h\|-i(rie- 
tical  in  Keynes  s  Formai  Logit).  But  of  these  uaiversal  prupukiiiuni 
theintiaHWfectlir  expreasea  a  categorical  belief  ia  txiating  thinga, 
the  seooad  m  tMuaibie  things,  and  the  thbd  in  aaocaUe  thiagi^ 
while  the  fourth  ia  a  dipahod  categorical  expres^on  of  the  hypo- 
thetical belief,  "  If  any  candidates  arrive  bte  they  are  fiaad."  The 
four  juilnmcnts  arc  diilcrcnt,  and  therefore  loKically  the  propoaitiooa 
fully  ex;ir<--.  i-i^;  th<  i:'.  .ire  .1I-.0  illl1<n;it.  I  he  jiji!f;riient,  then,  it 
the  measure  of  the  nrojKwition,  not  the  pro[»ji,iui>n  the  measure  of 
the  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  nuv  go  t<xi  far  in  the  oppoiite 
dir«ctioa.  a*  Hamilton  did  in  propoains  tnc  uniscrsal  quantiacatiaa 
of  tlK  predicate.  If  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  were  alway* 
thought,  it  ought  logically  to  be  always  stated.  But  we  only  soase- 
times  think  it.  Usually  wc  leave  the  prrdicate  indefinite,  became, 
as  long  as  the  thing  in  <iuestion  (or  is  not)  determined,  it  does 
not  matter  about  other  thint;s.  and  it  i*.  vain  for  u*  lo  try  to  think 
al!  things  at  once.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  Barbara,  and  ifun  fure 
in  many  scientific  deductions,  to  think  the  quiintitv  of  the  predicate 
b  not  to  the  point  either  in  the  pnadaea  or  in  the  ooacnulaa:  so 
that  to  quantify  the  propoiitinaat  aa  Hawrilton  pronoaaa,  would 
be  to  express  man:  tnaa  a  rational  maa  tbinlca  and  Jw^ea.  la 
judgments,  and  therefore  in  propositiona.  iadaftnite  pndlcataB 
are  the  rule,  quantified  iiredicales  the  exception.  Consequently, 
A  E  I  O  are  the  normal  (injp- i^itions  with  indefinite  iire<Jicates: 
whereas  propositions  with  quantified  predicate*  arc  only  occasional 
forms,  whicn  we  shoukl  use  whenever  we  require  to  tfiink  the 
quantity  of  the  predicate,  e-t-  (0  in  conversion,  when  we  must  think 
that  an  men  are  some  aninnb.  m  order  to  judge  that  some  animab 
are  aien;  <>)  ia  ayllogisaia  of  the  ^  Ceiirc,  when  the  predicate 
of  the  asiiMr  pretnise  nauat  be  particularly  quaotifictl  in  thought 
ia  otds  to  become  the  particularly  quantified  subj' 1 1  i  l  ttic  con- 
clusion; (3)  in  identical  prupositions  including  defmit;  i;-.  v.h<  ,v 
wc  must  think  both  that  I  -f  I  arc  J  and  J  are  i  -f  i.  Hnt  the 
noemal  judgment,  and  thcrefose  tha  noraaal  pcopoaition,  do  not 
require  the  quantity  of  the  prrdiBSaa.  k  Mlewabo  that  the 
iKirmal  judgroimt  u  aoC  aa  equatMMk  Tae  enaM  ei  cqualrty  (-} 
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,  I  pndaat* 

ttafalkSBjik  «r. 

as  Boole  propocn,  i-ry^^y,  or,  a*  Jevon?  propotet,  x—xy,  or,  as 

Venn  iiropoaeaa  x  which  is  not  ^'^o;  and  c<)ualioMt  lymlMlic  logic 
U  ueciul  wbeaew  we  ituak  in  this  quaatttatii* Mf .  But  it 
byway  of  tbooght.  la  mo»t  juiJi^meau  «•  bdinw  {■  tMt  s  Is 
(or  to  not)  y,  tEat  a  thing  it  (or  n  not)  delcmiiMd.  tad  that  the 
tlunc  ugtMul  by  the  ■ubject  ia  a  tUflf  ainMiMl  hf  tht  fawUcate, 
but  not  that  it  is  the  only  thine,  or  equal  to  cvcrythinR  uitniM 
by  the  pmlicatc  The  5yrnl>4iL  l'n;ic,  which  confijx.->  "  i'.  with 
"la  equal  to,"  ha\nn^  intr(iiiui.f>d  a  particular  kind  of  priilicaic 
iato  tac  copula,  falU  into  the  miilakc  o(  reducing  all  predication 
to  the  one  category  o(  the  quantitative;  whereas  it  it  more  often 
ia  tha  rahTTMift.  "  1  am  a  man."  itot  "  1  am  equal  to  a  man," 
or  ia  the  qiHifitattve, «.(.  "  1  am  white,"  not  "  I  am  equal  to  white," 
or  in  the  rebtivT,  e.g.  I  am  born  in  wn,"  not  "  I  am  equal  to  born 
in  sin."  I'ri'ilication,  at  Aristotle  saw,  it  as  various  as  the  catev;one« 
of  hx-in^.  Kioally.  the  Bfcat  diihculty  of  the  Uj^tc  of  juilgmcnt  i« 
to  tiiid  the  merit j|  act  Ik  liirvd  the  hnguistic  cxprrsaion,  to  awnljc 
to  it  exactly  what  is  thought,  neitlier  more  nor  less,  and  to  apjily 
the Jialgmcnt  thought  to  the  logical  prapa«tioo«  without  capecoag 
to  rad  It  ia  ordinary  propoaitioaa.  Beacath  HaaUtoa'a  aoMlaie 
tlMM  la  a  dMV«  H&Mi  of  nMMtf  IMV  MU^ 


The  nature  and  aaalysia  of  inference  have  been  so  fuQy  tWUd 
in  the  Introduction  that  here  we  may  content  oumhWi  irith 
•ome  points  of  detail. 

I.  Falie  Virws  of  SyUogism  arhin^i  from  False  Vievs  of  J  ltd  g- 
m<nt. — The  false  views  of  judpiiicnt,  wKk  h  >vc  h.ive  been  examin' 
ing,  have  led  to  false  views  of  inference.  On  the  one  hand, 
having  miwrH  categorical  judgments  to  an  existential  form, 
Brmtno  pmpowa  to  reform  the  syllagiaBi,  witk  the  muha  that 
ft  BMt  contain  foor  terms,  c&  whkh  two  an  «ppeaed  and  two 
r  twice;  tliat«  vbca  it  b  ocfMive,  both  premises  am  actt- 
>;  and  tbat,  iflwa  ft  b  aSnnatlve,  one  premise,  at  kast,  b 
negative.  In  order  to  infer  the  universal  afTirmaiive  that  every 
ptofcnor  b  mortal  because  he  is  a  man,  Brenlaoo's  extttcotial 
qflai||BniNNlld  run  as  follows:  — 

There  it  not  a  not-mortal  man. 
There  is  not  a  not-human  profetaor. 
. '  .There  ia  not  a  noc>mortal  professor. 

Ota tbeotber  hand,  if  on  the  plan  of  Sigwart  categorical  tmiversab 
ndudbk  to  bypothetiab,  tha  nna  inf emwa  maild  be  a 
thaa>- 


{f  anytUng  to  a  man  b  I  
f  anything  it  a  profeMor  h  b  a  1 

.  ° .  If  anything  is  a  profctaor  it  is  mortal. 

But  both  these  unnatural  forms,  which  arc  certainly  not  anal>-se» 
of  any  consdotis  process  of  citcgorical  reasoning,  break  down  at 
oncc.bccauM;  they  cannot  expkiu  ibusc  moods  in  the  tluni£igurc, 
e^.  Darapti,  which  rra.^m  from  universal  premises  to npaitkular 
cwhuioB.  Thus,  in  order  to  infer  that  aooa  «ba  aMta  aaa  (oed 
iMtai  tha  smple  of  profettody  BwBtana^  igfflmbin  woaU  be 
tha  folloidng  naiMe^Mr:— 

There  is  noc.not^pref. 


Theeebaa 
Thanba^ 


Sa  SIpirt's  syllogism  would  be  the  foQowlsg 

If  anythfnj  ;«  3  prnf<>««or,  !t  ii  ^nrA. 

If  an>i;.in,;      .1  yi  ''f-i^ir,  11  i->  wis<-. 

Somnhing  wiae  is  good  l««a-j«gat(ar). 

Bat  a*  bjr  tha  atofariaB  of  hdtb  bifdaaa  Aaa 

Darapii  arc  illogical,  it  follows  that  their  respective  reductions  of 

categorical  univcrsals  to  enstcntials  and  hyrwlheticals  are  false, 
bct  JUhc  they  do  not  t  \|'l.'.in  aLlual  inicrcnce.  Sigwarl  iJ.jcs 
not  indeed  shrink  from  tlus  ami  ^;rL•.l•,cr  .ibsurdilics;  he  reduLCS 
the  (irvt  fiRure  to  the  m-jdu^  fyiifm  and  the  second  to  the  modus 
Miens  of  the  hypothetical  qrlkxism,  and  then,  hnding  no  place  for 
the  third  figure,  dnba  Hat  %  caa  bfcr  necessity;  whereas  it 

Bat  the  crowning^sbMrilqriiAaMf  an  iiBlmwh  «eaa  l^pa- 
tbetfcal,  Barbara  in  the  foA  figwe  would  become  a  pmlx 
tipethatkal  syUogiaaft—a  consequence  whkh 


watt 

h>-poihab. 
aoalyab.-* 


her  that  aD  oafannal  afinnaUva  i 
WMild  with  their  J. 
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If  anything  is  a  body  it  b  exi ended. 

If  anything  is  a  planet  it  it  a  body 

If  anything'  is  a  planet  it  is  extended. 


Sigwart,  ioiieed,  has  missed  the  ci^cntial  diflercace  between  i 
categoncal  and  the  hypotheiical  lunstruciion  of  syllngisnw.  Ia  a 
categorical  syllogism  of  the  first  ftffittt  ^  aujor  pwimiir, 
"  Every  M  whatever  U  P,"  b  a  univmaU  «hkh  we  bclbvc  oo 
account  of  pcavieaa  avidcaee  wUheut  aar  caodiiiaa  ahanl  iba 
thing  signified  by  the  tabject  M,  aimb  na  aiaiB^  bdiiwi  inaa 
times  to  be  existent  (c-C  "  EvciyatanaibteBt"},aadaoBietiine8 
not  {eg;  "Every  centaur  conceivable");  and  the  minor 
prrniisc,  "  S  is  M,"  establishes  no  part  of  the  m.i;.  r,  but  adds  the 
evidence  of  a  particular  not  thoui;la  of  in  the  m.ijor  at  ail  But 
in  a  hypothetical  syllogism  of  the  ordinary  mm  d  type,  the  t'.rst 
01  hypothetical  premise  b  a  condiUorul  belief,  e.g.  "  11  any- 
thing is  M  it  is  P,"  containing  a  h>-polhetical  antecedent,  "  II 
anything  u  M,"  which  b  eoiBCtiinca  a  lorpoihesis  of  exiu- 
ence  (eg.  "  If  aagrtUBg  b  an  aafd  ")» and  aomeiimcs  a  hyp»- 
thMb  of  fact  "It  an  «bth«  awt  b  atbe");  and 
Um  Mcoiiil  ptemba  ar  aHoaptioi^  "  soaaathiiv  b  Mt**  aatal^ 
lisbes  part  of  the  first,  oamdy,  the  hypothetical  antecedent, 
whether  as  regards  existence  (eg.  "  Something  u  an  angel  "), 
or  as  regards  fact  [e.g.  "  This  cxi>Uri^  man  is  wise 
These  very  diflercnl  relations  of  premises  are  obliterated  by 
Sigwart's  false  reduction  of  categoncal  universals  to  bypo- 
theticals.  But  even  Sigwart's  errors  are  outdone  by  LoLse,  who 
not  only  reduces  "  Every  M  a  P  "  so  "  If  S  is  M,  S  is  P,"  but 
proceeds  to  reduce  this  hypothetical  to  the  disjunctive.  "  If  S  b 
M,  S  a  P*  or  P*  or  P,"  and  finds  fault  with  the  Aristotelian  syllo- 
gum  because  k  eantaaU  itaeU  with  iafenii«  "  S  b  f  "  witboat 
showing  what  V.  Maw  thva  aia  occarfana  wImi  wa  want  «a 
reason  hi  thb  db}anctive  manner,  to  consider  whether  S  b  F*  or 
P*  or  ?*,  and  to  conclude  that  "  S  b  a  particular  P  ";  but  ordin- 
arily all  we  want  to  know  is  that  "  S  is  P  r.j.  in  atitlimci  :, 
that  i-h  J  are  4,  not  any  particular  4,  and  in  life  that  all  our  coa- 
tcmporarirs  must  die,  without  e:iunirra;inf;  ail  lluir  [ianicular 
sorts  of  deaths.  Lolte's  mistake  is  the  same  as  that  of  Hamilton 
about  the  quantihcation  of  the  predicate,  and  thai  of  those 
symbolists  who  held  that  reaaoning  ought  always  to  eahaust 
all  alternatives  by  equations.   It  u  the  mistake  ol  exagfctatinf 

exccpUoaal  iato  nonul  ioaaa  af  thoa|ht»  and  fsaodaf  tha 
prindpla  that  a  rmtboal  beiac  thiaks  oaljr  to  the  point. 

1.  Quasi-syao^sms.—^tAiKi  reconstructions  of  the  cyOo^btk 
fabric,  we  had  in  recent  logic  attempts  to  extend  the  figures  of 

the  syllogism  Ix-yond  tht  syltugistic  rules.  An  old  error  that  we 
may  ha%e  a  vaLil  syUogi>m  from  merely  negative  premises  lex 
omnibus  long  ago  answered  fiy  Alexander  and  Bocihius, 

u  now  revived  by  Lotae,  Jevons  and  Bradley,  who  do  not  per- 
ceive that  titc  supposed  second  negative  b  really  an  affirmative 
containing  a  "not"  which 
syllogum  by  aapaial 

the  extremes,  thtis: — 


^waau  as^^Auw^         av«a«^  ansa  »aMas*awM«v 

lich  can  aoljr  be  canicd  thiouih  tha 
b  iwaa  tha  agaU  art  aWaiMi^itla 


The  just  are 


^  1  vifirmatmt). 

aia  not  unhappy  {nefitii^ 

Here  the  minor  being  the  infinite  term  "  not-rc(  Li::'.izcd  "  in  (Lc 
conclusion,  must  be  the  same  term  also  in  the  minor  premise. 
Schuppe,  however,  who  b  a  fertib  creator  of  (iuasi-syU 
baa  aianapd  to  ianmit  aoaM  irt'j'n  bom  two 
af 

Noll^bP. 
SknotM. 


'.NeitherSM 
bP. 


M 

wMia 


No&^bP. 
.•JaqrkaV. 


Nof^uKL 


Bitt(t) 

contingent  **  may  be,"  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  also 
be."  and  therefore  uiUl  urU  ttUigitur.  The 


(s)  and  (s)  wfth  A 
may  sot 
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(I)  lit  Fut. 
All  M  ■■  P. 
No  S  it  M. 
.'.5  mmy  be  P. 


appBes  U> 
pomises.'— 

(I)  f  (i) 

Soow  M  taP-  I  Sooe  M  a  P. 

Sone  S  u  M.  I  Some  M  i*  S. 

.\Soaw  S  may  be  P.  |  .'.Sotne  S  may  b«  P. 

The  only  tlitTcrence  between  these  and  the  previous  cutnplcs 
(»)  atKi  (j)  tt  Uut,  wbik  LboMi  b(e«k  ibe  ruk  ag^ujai  two  iieg»iivc 
premises,  these  break  that  against  uodistributed  middk.  Equally 
fallacious  aic  two  oLber  attfpti  ot  Schuppe  to  produce  lyUtf* 
from  invalid  Modn— 

sum: 

.'.S  if  partially  identical  with  P. 
In  the  int  Chc  faOujr  b  U>e  indiionit  csadBfeacjr  «(tbe  coo- 
cMm  ttwcd  by  the  mii-«efmlir  ftw  •  Mintit«  preaniie  to 
aa  adtBUitive  coodtuioa;  Wnile  the  Koond  b  dther  a  mere 
repeUtloti  of  the  premises  if  the  conclusion  means  "S  is  like 
P  in  bcXTiR  M,"  or,  if  it  means  "S  is  P,"  a  non-sfquitur  on 
count  of  the  uniii^triliutcd  miildlc.  It  1111151  not  l>c  thought 
tlijt  thi4  trilling  »i;h  logiral  rules  h.is  no  effect.  The  last 
supjKiscd  syllogism,  tauicly,  that  having  two  aifirniativc- 
premises  and  entailing  an  umlisiributed  middle  in  the  second 
figure,  n  nrctptfd  by  Wundt  under  the  title  "Inference  by 
Compariwn"  {Vfr^lcichungiscUust),  and  is  supposed  by  him  to 
be  wcful  lot  abaUMtion  Had  aubaidiafj  to  bdoctloa,  tod  by 
Baeaiiqaet  ttt  be  tucfol  for  ualogy.  Wnndt,  for  aunplc, 
pnpoies  the  following  premises: — 

Gold  !«  a  thining,  fuaible.  ductile,  simple  body 
Mctjis  arr  ttunirg,  tusiLIc,  ducliU-,  !<im[itc  luxjies. 

But  to  say  from  these  premiKS,  "Gi>ld  and  axtai  are  similar  in 
what  is  signified  by  the  middle  term,"  is  a  mere  repcUlion  of  the 
premiwa,  to  ftutber,  that  "Gold  may  be  «  axial"  it  a 
J  the  middle  benff  ndiitribntcd,  Ihe  lofKal 
il»(hiccoiitiR9ent  "Gold  may  MrnMoraoibeanetal," 
wUch  leawa  the  qoMllon  quite  open,  and  thenCoic  there  u  no 
syllogism.  Wundt,  who  is  agam  followed  hy  Cosanqucl,  also 
supposes  another  syllogism  in  the  thud  li^uro,  undcT  the  tuk  ui 
'Inferrnrc  by  Connexion"  (Verhndungsuhiuii),  10  be  ujcful 
for  iaductioD.    Uc  proposes,  for  example,  ihc  ioUowinf  ptc- 

Cdd,  Mlver.  copper,  lead,  are  fusible 
Cold,  ulvcr,  copjxr,  lead,  are  metals. 

Here  there  ia  no  ftyik«Me  fallacy  w  the  pconiMB;  bat  the 
que^knbiifeat  vltaigbticcottdiiiiaaaiBb*4nnfii,  aad  time 
ia  ooly  oae  which  follMa  v^bout  an  flUdt  prooeat  of  the  minor, 
namely,  "  Some  metals  are  fusible."  The  moment  we  stir  a  step 
further  with  Wundt  in  the  din  tliyn  of  a  more  general  conclusion 
(ctri  aUftrmeinercT  -Sli,';),  wc  c  annot  infer  from  the  prtmii*;.  the 
ContluMon  desired  by  Wuadi,  "MilaU  and  luiible  are  eon- 
nected  "i  oi»r  cau  wc  lafcr  "Ail  mci«i^  are  lusibic, "  nor 
"Metals  are  fusible."  nor  "McUls  may  be  fusible,"  aor  "All 
■Mtall  nay  bofuslblc,"  nm  any  assertory  conclusion,  dclerminaic 
tc,  but  the  iodiflercnt  contingent,  "All  metals 
be  iittible,"  which  IcavM  the  qnettaaa 
tftddad,  to  that  tbve  b  BO  syllogism.  We  do  not  laeaa  that  in 
Wundt '(  supposed  "  inferences  of  relation  by  comparison  and 
connexion"  the  premises  arc  of  no  further  use;  but  Uumc  of  the 
first  kind  arc  of  r.o  syllogistic  use  in  the  sceond  tlgurc,  .ind  those 
<d  the  scconil  kind  of  ro  syllojcistie  use  beyond  particular  con- 
clusions in  tdir  third  figure.  What  ihey  really  are  in  llie  inferences 
lirofotcd  by  Wundt  w  not  premises  ior  syllogism,  but  data  for 
parading  as  eyllagtsm.  We  rau&l  posa  the  same 
1 00  Lelae'a  attempt  to  otcnd  the  Mcood  fiiiira  df  (he 
1  lor  inductive  paipoe(a»thiM~ 

S  \i  M. 
^»  M. 

AEvar  i  «|lEh  b  OOMIM  toSk    R.  b  M. 

We  could  not  have  a  more  flagrant  abuse  of  the  rule  Nt  ato  ptui 
MmtffiK  in  condtuioHt  qmm  in  fraemistts.  As  wc  see  from 
Leuali  m  d(tow<ii  Ihr 


another  premiie  or  prcrri^ri  fo  the  efTrrt  that  "S,  Q,  R,  nre  2, 
and  2;  is  the  one  real  !>ubjcct  of  M."  But  bow  is  all  th^  to  be  got 
into  the  second  figure?  Again,  Wundt  and  B.  ErdflHHUl  propQM 
new  nooda  ot  q^ogbm  with  couvciUUe  praidac% 
defaMaaa  ind  cqotttom.  WvM  laffe  fa»  lb*  ftaMbg 
forms: — 


i)  i»t  Tig. 
jAy  M  is  P. 


.'.x-s. 


NoSisM. 
.-.NoSbP. 

Mov.thaetbMdoabtthalfCipKbQr  ill  mathematical  equationa. 

univenal  conclusions  are  oblaiaablc  from  convertible  premises 
expressed  in  these  ways.  But  the  question  is  bow  the  premiic* 
rau»t  be  thought,  and  they  must  be  thought  in  the  converse  way 
to  prcxjuce  a  logical  conclusion.  Thm,  we  must  think  in  (i) 
All  P  is  M  "  to  avoid  illicit  process  of  the  in.ijor,  in  (3)  ".Ml 
y  is s "  to  avoid  uodisuibut«d  middie,  u  {3)  ■"Ail  x  a  y"  to 
avoid  iUidl  process  of  tbe  minor.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  convertible  JodgDMHt  to  ihink  it  in  both  octea,  and  mpaA- 
aUy  to  think  it  tftlbt  «der  neecmery  to  aa tnfeieaae  Ami lu 
.Accordingly,  however  expressed,  the  syllogisms  ^jnotcd  abem 
are,  as  thought,  ordiiury  syllogisms,  (1)  being  Camatns  in  tbe 
second  figure,  (2)  nnd  (j)  Hcrhira  in  the  first  tigure.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  was  as  well  aware  as  Germm  logida^HS  of  the  force  of 
convertible  premises;  but  he  w.is  als<i  awarc  that  ihey  require 
no  special  s>  Ungi&ms,  and  made  it  a  point  that,  in  a  syllogism 
from  a  (Icfinitiua,  the  defipiiion  is  the  middle,  and  tbe  dcjir.ilum 
tbe  major  in  a  convrrttbic  major  prcmt<ic  of  Bcrbara  in  the  first 
figure,  f  — 

The  irilrrposition  of  an  opaque  L>culy  is  fcs^ii-nttaUy)  depiivacios 

of  light. 

The  moon  siifTcrs  the  inti  rp-.tsition  cf  the  op^nuc  earth. 
The  moon  suffer*  dejjnvjtiDii  of 

It  is  the  same  »iih  all  tbe  lei^cul  attempts  to  extend  the 
qrllogism  beyun  1  i!s  rules,  which  arc  not  liable  to  czceptioa% 
because  they  follow  from  the  nature  of  syllogistic  inference  fnni 
universal  to  particular.  To  gi\-e  the  name  of  ayOafhrn  to 
tnfeicncca  which  Infringe  tbe  general  nks  against  undistribuM 
middle,  illicit  ptoccet,  two  negative  premises,  non-seqidmr 
from  negative  to  aflirmatt%'e,  and  the  intro<luction  of  what 
IS  not  in  the  premi!>es  into  the  conclusion,  and  which  conse- 
quently inlitnf;e  the  v|..e(  i:i!  lules  ap.uiist  .iff. rmn* iv e  < cnirlvikions 
in  the  second  figure,  aiid  .i;;.iiiisc  uiiivers:il  c  or.( i.nionj.  in  ihc 
third  figure,  h  to  <:.pcn  the  doiir  to  faliiev,  and  ;a  b<  st  to  cor.lii>-e 
the  syllogism  with  other  kiii.ds  of  inference,  without  enablioc 
us  to  understand  any  one  kind. 

^  Antiyiic  tmi  Synihdk  IMmtlfn^Mtma&ae  the  Coiii> 
mcntalor  dcCned  qmthcib  ai  s  pfofpcm  from  ptlndplca  to 
consequences,  analysb  aa  a  itgiea  from  conaequeucea  to 
principles;  and  Latin  logicians  preserved  the  tame  <&tinction 
be'. i\etn  the  {irc;^>fii:i5  a  p'liuip'h  aJ  •'nt T/rj/iJ,  and  the 
mrciius  a  pT'.iuii-:Jiiii  ad  prir.iiffij  No  (ii->iitK.tion  is  more 
vital  in  the  logic  of  inference  in  pcucral  a:id  of  « icntiiir  inference 
in  particular;  and  yet  none  has  bccu  so  little  undcrsioud,  because, 
though  analysis  is  the  more  usual  order  of  disco\'cry,  synthesis 
is  that  of  instruction,  and  therefore,  by  becoming  more  fanubaTi 
tends  to  replace  and  obscure  the  previous  analysis.  The  dbtinC^ 
tion,  however,  did  not  escape  AriHetk,whoaaw  that  •] 
sylloi^  can  be  levened  tlHK>- 

t.  Receuicn. 

(t) 


All  M  b  P 
All  S  is  M 

.-.  All  S  is  P. 


All  P  IS  .M.  All  S  w  P 

All  S  »  P  All  M  IS  S. 

.-.AllSi^M.  .-.AIlMiil'. 

Proceeding  from  one  order  to  the  other,  by  eonvrriing  one 
of  the  premiw-s.  and  substituting  the  conclusion  as  prriii:-^. 
fcv  tbe  other  premise,  so  as  to  deduce  the  latter  as  condustOB, 
»  what  he  calls  circular  inferroce;  and  he  remarked  that  tb* 
proceaa  b  falladona  onkm  h  contaiiia  pfopoatiiena  which  are 
conwntilib,MiBamtbeaaid^eqoitfoaa.  Fatther.bepewclwd 
that  tbe  difference  between  the  progressive  and  regressive  orders 
extends  from  matbcroaUcs  to  physics,  and  that  there  art  two 
ktndi  «C  igfOftgmi  «ar ; 
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WhMbipMficaJ  waxes. 
^*         L  Is  ipbericBL 


to  f on^oqncnf  f.Ti  f  (i  to~  Sifm  cnWoyiaitk),  tod  tbt  Otbcr 
regressing  a  fKi\t'-Tiori  from  consequent  fact  to  Ttti  ground 
(6  ToC  i/rt  ffvXXo->ia^).  For  cxaraple,  as  he  says,  the  sphrricily 
o(  Ute  moon  is  Ibc  real  (rouod  ol  the  lact  of  its  light  waxing; 

ImO;  IN  OA  dcduoe  dtbv  fnoi     «tter.  «•  follows  :— 

a.  Re[rtiii«n. 
What  waxes  U  spherical, 
moon  wwMt^^^ 

These  two  kinds  of  sj^logiaB  an  qrathMb  ttd  oalyiii  1b  tbe 

SRcicnt  sense.  DeductJoa  b  analyiit  idien  It  li  icgrmlve  from 

consiqucnci-  to  real  ground,  .is  when  wc  start  from  the  proposition 
that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles  and 
dirlucc  analytically  that  therefore  (i)  they  arc  equ^tl  10  equal 
angles  made  by  a  straight  line  standing  on  another  straight 
line,  and  (?)  such  equal  angles  are  two  right  angles.  Deduction 
is  synthesis  whenit  is  progressive  from  real  ground  tooooiequence, 
as  when  we  start  from  these  two  resoits  of  analysis  M  pftadples 
and  dcducp  jgrwtlMtifilly  tiM  pugporitioa  that  therefore  the 
aM^«f«lHMil^  an  CQMlMtm  tight  aa^ct,  la  the  order 
fanffiar  to  tke  atndent  o(  Endid.  But  tlw  Ml  valaa  ef  the 
aacieiit  theory  of  these  proceatei  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
mrecognl«e  that  as  Aristotle  planned  them  Newton  used  them. 
Much  of  the  Primipiii  coii>ijis  of  synthetical  deductions  from 
definitions  and  axioms.  But  the  ili-euvery  of  the  ccntrif>ctal 
force  of  the  planets  to  the  sun  is  an  analytic  deduction  friini 
the  facts  of  their  motion  discovered  by  Kepler  to  their  real 
groaod,  and  is  so  stated  by  Newton  in  the  first  regressive  order 
of  Aristotle— P-M,  S-P,  S-M.  Newton  did  indeed  first  show 
qmtfaetically  what  kind  of  mottena  tqr  mrrtiaiiiral  fatwa  have 
ibifr  (mud  Id  a  ccntifpctal  Anna  vanini  IbvcbcI/  la  the 
tquan  of  the  distance  (all  P  is  10;  but  Us  neat  step  was,  not 
to  deduce  syntheticaUy  the  pbnetaty  motions,  but  to  make  a 
new  start  from  the  pl.iiKtary  motions  .is  facts  er-t .iljliihcd  by 
Kepkr'&  laws  and  as  tx-iir  pk-b  uf  the  kind  of  iiiotions  in  question 
(all  S  is  P);  and  then,  Ijy  < 'iniliining  these  two  premises,  one 
mechanical  and  the  other  astruuoniical,  he  analytically  deduced 
that  these  facts  of  planetary  motion  have  their  ground  in  a 
centripetal  force  var>tngiovctBely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  tbcplanets  from  the  soBiiDSisU).  (Sec  Printipia  I.  prop. 
ai4enoU*6;ULfhaeaaaatt.4*St]inv»««)  What  Newton 
di4lBdiort,waatefm«cbyaas])riiattet  the  phne^  rinrelving 
by  Kcpler'a  aatnnonical  laws  ratmd  the  son,  have  motions 
sadi  as  by  mechanical  laws  ate  consequences  of  a  centripetal 
force  to  the  sm.t.  Th;>  done,  af,  the  naj'ijr  is  convertible,  the 
analytic  order — I'-M,  S-1',  S-M — was  c.isily  inverted  into  the 
synthetic  order — M-P,  S-M,  S-P;  and  in  this  progressive  order 
the  deduction  as  now  taught  begins  with  the  centripetal  force 
of  the  sun  as  real  ground,  and  deduces  the  facts  of  planetary 
motion  as  consequences.  Thereupon  the  Newtowan  analysis 
which  preceded  this  synthesis,  became  forgotten;  untQ  at  last 
Mill  in  hia  lagu^  nrglefllBg  the  PHiuipia,  had  the  tenerity 
In  dislart  Newton^  dhcovciy,  wUeb  was  really  a  pan  eianpw 
of  analytic  deduction,  into  a  mere  hypothetical  deduction;  as 
if  the  author  of  the  saying  "  Hypotheses  non  fingo"  started 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  ccntrijKlal  force  to  the  sun,  and  thence 
deductively  cx[>l.i!ne(I  the  facts  of  [ilnnetary  motion,  which 
rrunroc.illy  verified  the  hy[x>tlieM5.  Tr.is  gro^s  [iii;-:i  prduta- 
tinn  has  made  h>'pothcsis  a  kind  of  logical  fashion.  Worse  still, 
Jevons  proceeded  toconfusc  analytic  deductioB  from  consequence 
to  ground  with  hypothetical  deduction  Iron  ground  to  conse- 
gueoct  under  the  common  term  "iBvene  deductkn."  Wnndt 
atteniiiak  bat  in  vaia*  to  oudw  a  cwupwnifc  batweca  tbs  old 
•ad  the  new:  Ha  fe<defiBea  analysis  in  the  veiyofipoBtte  way 
to  the  ancients;  whereas  they  defined  it  as  a  regressive  process 
from  consequence  to  ground,  according  to  Wundt  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive processof  t.nkinR  for  granted  a  proposition  and  deducing 
a  consequence,  which  being  true  verifies  the  proposition.  He 
then  divides  it  into  two  species:  one  categorical,  the  other 
h}'pothclic;Ll.  By  the  categorical  be  means  the  ancient  analysis 
frwn  a  given  proposition  to  more  general  propositions.  By  the 
liypothetical  he  aieaaa  the  aa«4utled  aaalyaia  fram  a  fivea 


proposition  to  moie particular  pmpositions,  t.^.  from  a  hypothecs 
to  consequent  facts.  But  his  account  of  the  lirit  is  imperfect, 
because  in  ancient  .malysis  the  more  general  propositic^ns, 
with  which  it  concludes,  arc  not  mere  consequences,  but  the  real 
grounds  of  the  given  proposition;  v,hik-  his  addition  of  the 
second  reduces  the  nature  of  analysis  to  the  utmost  confusion, 
because  hypothetical  dcductJoD  is  progressive  from  hyimthrsia 

conaaMCBt  facia  to  nal  gioiiod>  Thva  ia  briaad  %  asMk 
hi  wMeb  an  inference  is  from  gttnmd  to  consequence,  becaoae 
it  b  from  logical  ground  {principimm  ecgnou€ndi)  to  logical 

consequence.  Hut  in  the  sense  in  which  deductive  analysis 
is  opposed  to  deductive  synthesis,  analysis  is  deduction  from 
real  consequence  as  logical  ground  prir.npiatum  as  prin.  ipium} 
coinotcendi)  to  real  ground  {principium  essetuis},  e.g.  from  the 
consequential  facts  ol  planetary  motion  to  their  real  ground, 
i.e.  centripetal  force  to  the  sun.  Hence  Sigwart  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  disdagllilUBtaai^inis  from  hypothetical  deduction,  for 
whkh  ho  pnpom  the  name  "ndiKtion."    We  havo  oo4r 


Ul^t,  coioar  and  ao  forth,  whidi  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  hypotheses  to  explain  facts,  are  really  analytical  deductions 
from  the  facts  to  their  real  grounds  in  accordance  with  mechanical 
laws.    Rctont  logic  docs  scant  justice  to  ;>cirntif]c  analysis. 

4-  fnJuction. —  As  induction  is  the  process  from  particulars 
to  univcrsals,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  it  would  alway-s 
h.i\  c  been  opposed  to  syllogism,  in  which  one  of  the  rules  is 
n(:aiast  using  particular  premises  to  draw  univcxaal  oondusioas. 
Yet  sudi  is  the  passion  for  one  type  that  from  Aristotle's  time 
till  now  oooiUBt  altcmpU  hiwe  bean  nada  to  ndooe  indoctioB 
to  syllogism.  Aiistode  himself  Invented  an  indnctivc  syllogism 
in  which  the  major  (P)  is  to  ba  tdknti  to  the  nlddb  (II)  bf 
means  of  the  minor  (S),  thti8>— 

A,  B,  C  nugncts  (S)  attract  iron  (P). 
A.  H,  C  nuEnfts  ('^J  are  jll  magnets  whatever  (M). 
.'•  All  magnets  whatever  i^M)  attract  iron  (I'l. 

As  the  second  premise  is  supposed  to  be  convertible,  he  reduced 
the  inductive  to  a  rtedlHtlw  syllogism  as  follo«-s: — 

Exrry  S  is  P.  I     Every  Sis  P. 

Fvrry  s  is  M  (ulwutlM>).  |     Every  M  bS. 
.'.  Every  M  is  P.  |  .*.  fiessy  II  b  R 

In  the  reduced  form  the  inductive  syHogba  waa  dticribad  kf 
Aldrich  aa  "Jjtfsgfiaiaf  im  Barbma  m/nt  whtor  (i.e.  «mj 
M  is  S)  nMalmr.'*  Whately,  on  the  other  IttBd,  proposed  aa 

inductive  sy!Jop!;m  with  the  major  fipprr-wd.  that  is,  ir.jteid 
of  the  minor  [iremi'i<-  alx>vr,  he  supix>scd  a  major  premise, 
"  Whatever  bcK  ne'.  tn  A,  U,  C  magnets  belonfs  to  all."  Mill 
thereupon  supposed  a  still  more  general  premise,  an  assumption 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Since  Mill's  time,  however,  the 
logic  of  induction  tends  to  revert  towards  syllogisms  more  like 
that  of  Aristotle.  Jevons  supposed  induction  to  be  inveraa 
Mvctioa,  diatiafaisbed  from  direct  deduction  as  analysis  from. 
synfhariS,  94.  as  dMrion  from  andtiplicaiion;  bat  be  really 
meant  that  it  ta  a  deduction  from  a  hypothesis  of  the  law  of  a 
cause  to  particular  effects  which,  being  true,  verify  the  hypothesis. 
SiK«art  declares  himself  in  aKreemrnl  with  Jcvoj«;  except  that, 
bt  inR  aware  of  the  difference  between  hypothetical  deduction  and 
mathern.itical  analysts,  and  seeing  that,  whereas  anal^'sis  {e.^.  in 
division)  leads  to  certain  conclusions,  hypothetical  deduction 
»  not  certain  of  the  hypothesis,  be  arrives  at  the  more  definite 
view  that  induction  is  not  aaialjnb  proper  bat  hypotbalfcal 
dadnctioo,  or  "  reduction,**  aa  ha  pmpeaes  to  can  it. 
htdtlaeaaa**thoiMainf«f  possible  preniMfor. 
pealtfoBa,ortbteaaattixtleo  of  a  syllogism  when  (be  1 
and  one  premise  is  given."  On  this  view  induction  becomes  a 
reduction  in  the  form:  all  M  is  P  (hypothesis),  S  is  M  (given), 
. " .  S  is  P  (given).  The  views  of  Jevons  and  Sigwart  arc  in 
agreement  in  two  main  points.  .According  to  both,  induction, 
instead  of  inferring  from  A,  B,  C  magnets  the  condusion  "  There- 
fore all  magnets  attract  iron,"  infers  from  the  hypothesis, 
"  Let  every  magnet  attract  iron,"  to  A,  B,  C  magnets,  whose 
given  attiaction  verifies  the  hypotberia.  Accofding  to  bot^ 
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ag^i  the  hypothesis  of  a  law  with  which  the  pioccsi  starts 
contains  more  than  is  pracnt  in  the  paniotlar  data:  according 
to  Jcvons,  it  is  the  kypotlwsis  td  a  law  of  a  aom  b9m  which 
iaduaion  deduce*  pwtkalac  cflacts;  and  "i'"^^  I*  Sigwart. 
k  j»«  ImpaUMib  «( the  fimuid  ln»  iiWdi  tfevpa^^ 
wMMiny  foBow  aeoonfiaff  to  onivwMl  IMS.  Lwtly,  Wondt's 
view  is  an  intcmiing  piece  of  edecticisiD,  for  he  supposes  that 
induction  begins  in  the  form  of  Aristotle's  inductive  syllogism, 
S-P,  S-Af,  M-1',  ami  li»  i  onics  an  inductive  method  in  the  form 
of  Jcvons's  invirsr  liin  tion,  or  hypothetical  deduction,  or 
analysis,  M-P,  S-M,  '5  f.  In  doiail,  he  supposes  that,  while 
an  "  infercoce  by  comparison,  v,hicli  be  cnmicously  calls  an 
•ffimatkc  wyUijiiim  in  the  ^cu^d  iffUtt  il  preliminary  to 
iadiKtioa.  a  lacoad  "infereoce  tqr  WBMihiii,"  wfaich  he 
•nvMOualy  calls  a  tylkeism  in  the  lUid  ipne  with  an  Indelcr* 
■iiiiucQocMM,ia Ok iiidMcthnqrllngiuD  itself.  Tbbialike 
ArittMk^  inductive  ^llogiui  in  the  arrangenteat  of  term; 
bttt«Whila«n  thr  nnr  h.ind  Aristotle  did  not,  like  Wundt,  confuse 
it  with  the  thirij  tigure,  on  the  other  hand  Wundt  does  not,  like 
Aristotle,  suppose  it  to  be  practicable  to  get.  iuduciivc  data  so 
wide  as  the  convertible  premise,  "  All  S  is  M,  and  all  M  is  S," 
which  would  at  once  citabliih  the  conclusion,  "  All  M  is  P." 
Wundl's  point  is  that  the  conclusion  of  the  inductive  syllogism 
ia  neither  so  much  as  all,  nor  l»  fitlle  as  some,  but  rather  the 
Indcttnniaau  "M  and  F  an  commM."  Xlw«Mtiwlheic- 
feitaria«tbo««MM*lodiinwtff  ''ADKIiPi"  aMltUii 
Wtwdt  aaaawslv  adding  an  indncthe  naiJMiWhiEk 
toverUag  the  JadhiCllvc  syUogism  la  lha  atyk  «f  MtfMfe  IMO  a 
dcductiv*  tj^Boffm  tmm  a  iiypatliwh  in  th*  aiila  «i  Jwpbs, 

thus:— 

SUP.  I  Emy^bP. 

SUM.  I  SbH. 

M  and  Pare  ONI  nected.  |  .'.BliP* 
ifoapma>fthJ(WWincailiagtM»«»c«rfMi>|lwa»lytfcal 
iadMdtW|iBitiifcJtWMaBd%waithiwlllMglt  hypadMkal 
MMtiOBt  lti^iahct,acwnn»onpobitalJi»wa,aigwaitand 
Wimdt  that  dteinhrefsal  b  not  really  a  cooduaiba  faiferfed  horn 
given  p.iniru!ar5.  hut  a  f-.y[Hithc; il  m:iior  premise  from  which 
given  particulars  are  iiiiericd.  au.l  iliat  this  major  contains 
presuppositions  of  causation  t.oi  LuiitiiiiLiJ  in  ihc  paninilars. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Wundt  quotes  Newton's  discovery  of 
the  cenin|>ctal  force  of  the  planets  to  the  iun  as  an  instance  oi 
this  supposed  bypotbctical,  analytic,  inductive  BMthod;  as  if 
Niwton'f  analysii  were  a  hypothesis  of  the  centripetal  force  to  the 
■ut,  a  dadactta  «<  the  ^ra*  facta  oi  pknaiay  wKiaB,  and  a 
¥aiiflcatka«fa>topoihiihhy^i>iaafcei»aa<i>ifa>dia 
piocaa  af  kfpMh&t  dodncita  Mid  he  MeBtktf  whh 
anlyrfaerladMCttiii.  The  ahoee  «f  this  h«ance  of  Newtoirfan 
anal}'sis  betrays  the  whole  origin  of  the  current  confusion  of 
induction  with  deduction.  One  confusion  has  led  to  another. 
Mill  confused  Ncwton'i  aiuilyhcai  deduction  with  hypothetical 
deduction;  and  thereupon  Jcvons  confused  induction  with  both. 
The  result  is  that  both  Sigwart  and  W'undt  transform  the  in- 
ductive  pvoccss  of  adducing  particular  cmaplii  to  induce  a 
aabaiMlhiar  into  a  deductive  proceaaeiptwVfMtava universal 
Inr  aa  a  fiound  to  deduce  particalar  ooanqaMCH.  Btit  we 
aw  eadly  oMikate  ounelve*  from  these  coaAalou  hy  eanpaiing 
faidoetioa  irith  iUmat  hiads  o<  dedacd— i  The  point  about 
Induct  lea  b  that  h  atatts  tmn  vtpeikuee,  and  dkat,  though  in 
most  classes  we  can  experience  only  some  particulars  individually, 
yet  we  infer  aU.  Hence  induction  cannot  be  reduced  to  Aris.(oile's 
inductive  syllopism,  because  eipericnce  cannot  give  the  con- 
vertible premise,  "  Evcr>'  S  is  M,  and  every  M  is  S" ;  that  "All 
A,  B,  C  arc  maRtK-is  "  is,  but  that  "  .All  magncus  are  A,  B,  C  " 
is  not,  a  fact  of  experience.  For  the  same  reason  induction 
Caaaot  be  reduced  to  analytical  deduction  of  tbe  second  kind  in 
the  tan.  S-P.  M-S, . ' .  M-P;  becawe,  tbon^  balk  aod  in 
aiiBi»eaaicoiidiirioB,theBMaaafw4miaiieepBm«tladtoction 
fma  Mcb  inference  as: — 

Every  expcrie<iced  magnet  attne 
rieeMQr 


Still  less  can  induction  be  reduced  to  analytical  deduction  of  the 
first  kind  in  the  form— P-M,  S-P,  . ' .  S-M,  of  which  Newton 
has  left  so  conspicuous  aa  eaaaspk  in  his  l*rimifia.  Aa-  |ha 
eaample  shows,  that  analytic  gnem  ataita  Inn  the  nimllflr 
knowladi*  o(  a  uniw— I  aad  tmmnUkkm  (evcty  M  fa  P,  and 
every  P  a  11),  94.  a  andaminil  law  of  all  cattripetal  force,  and 
ends  in  a  particular  appUcation,  €.[.  this  centripetal  force  of 
planets  to  the  sun.  But  induction  cannot  start  from  a  known 
law.  Hence  it  is  that  Jevons,  followed  by  Sigwart  and  Wundt, 
reduces  it  to  deduction  from  a  hypothesis  in  the  form  "Let  every 
M  be  P,  S  is  M,  .  .  S  is  P.  '  There  is  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  induction  and  this  hypothetical  deduction.  Both  in  a 
way  nae  giwo  paitkHlaia  aa  evidence.  But  in  induction  the 
fivea  partimhiBi  an  the  cvhknce  hy  wUch  «e  diicovcv  the 
uaivenal,  *§>  particular  nagBCtt  allndng  iroa  an  the  oii^ 
af  an  lafmoa  that  all  das  la  lypothctical  deduction,  the 
inKnnil  fa  the  evMeace  by  iMA  wt  eiplain  the  given  parti- 
culars,  as  when  wc  suppose  undulating  aether  to  explain  the 
facts  of  heat  and  light.  In  the  former  process,  the  given  parti- 
culars arc  the  data  from  which  we  infer  the  universal;  in  the 
latter,  they  are  only  the  consequent  facts  by  which  we  verify  it. 
Or  rather,  there  are  two  uses  of  induction:  inductive  di.'scovery 
before  deduction,  and  inductive  verification  after  deduction. 
But  aekhar  oe  of  induction  is  the  same  as  the  dednctioa  itaelf] 
the  (ocmer  piccedes,  the  latter  follows  it.  Laat^,  Uw  Iheny  af 
Mill,  thouyi  frequently  adopted,  «.g.  by  B.  Eltbaan^  Bacd  aat 
detain  aalaaa.  hiaiihidaciionsaieniadaarilhaaftHirMaiuntt- 
tte  of  the  adiantfty  ef  aalaic:  for,  wbclte  it  fa  ftair  tadaccd. 
or  a  priori  or  posttdated,  this  like  every  assumption  is  a  judg* 
ment,  and  most  men  are  incapable  of  judgment  on  so  universal 
a  scale,  when  they  are  quite  capable  of  induction.  The  fact  is 
that  the  unifornuty  of  nature  stands  to  induction  as  the  axioms 
of  syllogism  do  to  syllogi?>m;  (hey  arc  no:  prcn.iics,  but  con- 
ditions of  iofcrcnce,  which  ordinary  men  use  spontaneously, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  PkyricU  Rutitm,  and  afterwards  in  Vena'a 
Empiritat  £«gtc.  The  axiom  of  contradiction  a  not  a  mt^K 
prcnUie  U  a  judgment:  the  dkimm  it  ornni  tl  nuB^  fa  aol  a 
major  preadM  of  aqrifaffaau  Ikepriadple  of  onifocnity  b  net 
aaujorpieBiiKefaaiBdoctioa.  lBdnction,infact,biMq>cdca 
of  deduction;  they  are  opposite  processes,  as  Aristotle  regarded 
them  except  in  the  one  passage  where  be  was  reducing  the  former 
to  the  Utter,  and  as  Baton  always  regarded  them.  But  it  is 
easy  to  confuse  them  by  mistaking  examples  of  deduction  for 
inductions.  Thus  WbewcU  rr.iitix)k  Kepler's  inference  that 
Mars  moves  in  an  ellipse  for  an  induction,  though  it  required  the 
combination  of  Tycho's  and  Kepler's  observations,  as  a  nlaort 
with  the  laws  of  conic  sections  discovered  by  the  Greeks,  m  a 
major,  prenin>  Jevons,  in  his  PrincipUs  of  Scitnu,  constaal|y 
nakn  tbe  nne  aort  vL  T*itiff  fag  fniirirltL  tlM  lalHeaai 
fmm  the  aiadfauity  betmn  aoiar  ipectn  aad  the  epectia  of 
variomgaMaea  the  earth  to  the  aiiitcoce  of  shnOar  gases  in  the 
sun,  fa  called  by  him  aa  induction;  but  it  really  is  an  analytical 
from  effect  to  cause,  thus;— 
Such  and  eucb  spectra  are  effects  of  ' 


Selar^MaancSectsoFtibo 


those 

In  the  same  way,  to  infer  a  machine  from  hearing  the  regular 
tick  of  a  clock,  to  infer  a  player  from  fiadtaf  a  pack  ci  caidl 
arranged  in  suits,  to  infer  a  hmMUt  atiHa  al  Moaa  lkqflBMM% 
and  all  such  inferencca  Iran  patcat  ail^  la  htaM  aaaM% 
though  they  appear  to  Jewaata be  typtaliadactleBa,  an  weUr 
deductions  which,  besides'  tbe  minor  pitmfae  stating  the  pac> 
ticular  eflecu,  require  a  major  premise  discovered  by  a  prevtotia 
induction  and  stating  the  general  kiwi  of  cfTccts  of  a  genera] 
kind  of  cause.  B.  Erdmann,  again,  has  invented  an  induction 
from  partic\ilar  predicates  to  a  totality  of  predicates  which  he 
calls  "  ergiiaende  Induction,  "  giving  as  an  example,  "  This 
body  has  the  ookor,  CKtcnsibUity  and  specific  gravity  of  mag- 
nesium; therefore  it  is  magneainm."  But  this  infereacecontaiaa 
the  tacit  major,  "  What  hn  a  given  colour,  &c,  fa  nagaciiuBi,'* 
wdfaa^ylkgknafneacaltiaB.  Adedacttoakaftaallkeaa 
ladootkn,  hi  iafaniag  ften  yatticafacti  the  dlfwian  fa  that 
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dcduclion  combines  a  law  in  the  major  wilh  the  parlicularj  in 
the  minor  premise,  and  infers  syliogisticaUy  that  the  particulars 
of  the  minor  have  the  predicate  of  the  major  premise,  whereas 
induction  uses  the  particulars  simply  as  instances  to  generalise 
»kw.  An  iabUibW  lifn  o(  in  induction  is  that  tiM  Msbject  aad 
«f  tkt  wivanal  cooduaioo  m  wtaAf  ttoM  «f  Uw 
BM  iMWwIlMd;  f.  "  Tbw>  npieti  Mtnct 

■11*1.* 

This  brings  us  to  another  5n  irrr  of  rrmr.  As  we  liave  seen, 
Jevons.  Si^wart  and  Wundt  aU  ihii.k  ihat  induction  contains  a 
bi'Ilef  in  causation,  in  a  cause,  or  ground,  which  is  not  present  in 
the  partiojlar  facts  of  experience,  but  is  contributed  by  a  hypo- 
thesis adiicd  as  a  major  prcniisL-  to  the  particulars  in  order  to 
apUin  them  by  the  cause  or  ground.  Not  so;  when  an  in- 
I  li  mailt  particular  instances  are  already  bclitft  fai 
EMM%  M«  "My  liglbt  hand  ii  CMcdot  pressure 
vkkaqrWl.'*  "  n.  IT.  T M^iii  nin^  "  " 
tlw  pwMeiB  I*  to  gMMlfH  theae  wmm»  wmt  to  imduce 
IndtKtioo  b  not  intraductioB.  It  wnim  nuke  M  ^er- 
to  the  form  of  induction,  if,  M  Kant  thought,  the  notion  of 
»li!y  is  a  priori;  for  even  Kant  thought  that  it  is  already 
contained  in  cxptTituft.  But  whtlhcr  K;uil  be  rifiht  or  wrong, 
Wundt  and  his  sdiool  are  decidedly  wrong  in  supposing  "  supple- 
mentary notions  which  are  not  contained  In  experience  its*-!!, 
bot  are  gained  by  a  process  of  logical  treatment  of  this  experi- 
•BOe  ";  as  if  our  behalf  in  causality  could  be  neither  a  posteriori 
tm  •  piiM^  but  bqroad  nipirifci  vake  up  in  a  Itypotbetksl 
wt^  flMD^  «f  jadaaitB.  Kadbr*  m  int  ii|ii>l>inrt  tkat 
pHtiniir  hatw  paitlodMr  ttf«ct»t        fciduce  that 

caase*  rindlar  to  time  bavt  eftela  rfndar  to  fbese;  finally, 
did  jcc  that  when  a  particular  cause  of  the  kind  occurs  it  has  .1 
particular  effect  of  the  kind  by  synthetic  deduction,  and  that 
when  a  particular  effect  of  the  kind  occurs  it  has  a  particidar 
cause  of  the  kind  by  analytic  deduction  with  a  convertible 
premise,  as  when  Newton  from  planetary  motions,  like  terrestrial 
motiiKts,  analytically  deduced  a  centripetal  force  to  tbe  iun  like 
centripetal  forces  to  the  earth.  Moreover,  catMd  InfllCtkm  is 
haeU  both  synthetic  and  aiu^ytia  aeoocdinc  m  w^ihnwit 
wMm  tif  mint*  lato  a  cawpmad,  or  iMolvM»conpMndiBt« 
iiiMm,Ui>th»od^olagn>th8ticaraaaartfUctMriiii' 
Mob.  Mt,  however,  that  lO  iadwdoa  b  eaiaH;  bat  where  Ik 


ll  hot*  ttCBi  b  still  less  rrxson  for  making  it  a  deduction  from 
hypotMsis.  When  (rotn  the  fact  that  the  many  crows  b  our 
experience  are  black,  we  induce  the  probability  that  all  crows 
whatever  are  black,  the  belief  in  the  particulars  is  quite  inde- 
pendent ti(  this  universal.  How  then  can  this  universal  be  called, 
as  Sigwart,  for  example,  calls  it,  tbe  ground  from  which  these 
particulars  follow?  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  crows  I  have  seen 
if«  black  became  aD  aowi  are  black,  but  vice  vena.  Sigwart 
rfnply  famnsthtcfder«l«vkaa«kdffk  Ih  aB  hdadkB,  as 
AiiiMtfe  mU,  the  pattfndan  m  dn  cvitan^  «r  pnaid  af  our 
haowled^  {prMftmm  t»ywiwiidOt  ^  the  wifwraL  iBcaueet 
induction,  the  particulars  further  contnin  the  cause,  or  ground 
of  the  being  {printipittm  esstndi),  of  the  eflcct,  as  well  as  ihc 
ground  of  our  inducing  the  law.  In  all  inrlui".  ion  the  universal 
is  the  conclusion,  in  none  a  major  prcms$c,  and  in  none  the 
ground  of  cither  the  being  or  the  knowing  of  the  particulars. 
Induction  is  gcaeraUiation.  It  b  not  syllogism  in  the  form  of 
Aristotle's  or  liiBdlftl  faidactive  syDogbm,  because,  though 
•tarting  ody  fron  MBie  paitiadant  it  coadBdee  with  a  oafverial: 
irbnot  Qdtogism  in  thefonaedMlMwaededDdiMbgr  jMoaa* 
hgr  agwait,  iadMtive  owthod  tgr  WmAt  hiMH  it 
partictthr  facts  of  causatida  td  hilbr  aidvenal  laws 

of  causatir.n.  it  is  riot  s\ni>Kisni  in  the  form  of  Mill's  syllogism 
from  a  belief  in  unifonnity  of  nature,  because  few  men  have 
believed  in  uniformity,  but  all  have  iiuluccd  from  particulais 
to  unlversals.  Bacon  alone  was  right  in  altogether  opfx>sing 
induction  to  syllogism,  and  in  finding  inductive  rules  for  the 
faMluctive  prooeM  from  particular  iiwtancirs  of  preaescc,  absence 


S>  jyiwciiAtOiwwft  1hw>a<e,atwt  ham  turn  (ad  •■•(.), 


they  are,  the  three  kinds  have  something  in  common:  first, 
they  are  all  processes  from  similar  to  similar;  secondly,  thcV  ail 
consist  in  combining  two  judgments  so  as  to  cause  a  third, 
whether  expressed  in  so  many  propositions  or  not;  tbifdly,  as  a 
judgment  b  a  belief  in  being,  Ibey  att  proceed  from  prenisca 
which  are  belieb  in  being  to  a  condMlia  whlch  b  a  belief  ia  bcfng. 
Nevertbeleu^  d«pla  aa  this  aceoBBt  appears,  it  b  oppoaed  In 
every  point  ta  iwent  kigic.  Ill  the  Brat  |4kce,  the  poht  of 
Bradley's  logic  b  that "  similarity  ts  not  a  principle  which  works. 
What  operates  is  idenffty,  and  that  identity  is  a  universal." 
This  view  makes  inference  easy:  induction  is  all  over  before  it 
bcRins;  for.  according  to  Bradley,  "every  one  of  the  instances 
is  alrearly  a  utiivcrsal  proposition;  and  it  b  not  a  particular 
fact  or  phenomenon  at  all,"  so  that  the  moment  you  obserx-e 
that  tlib  magnet  attracts  iron,  you  ips»  Jacto  know  that  every 
magnet  docs  so,  and  ail  that  tenufns  for  dcdtctkm  Is  to  ideaU^ 
a  second  magnet  as  tbe  same  with  the  flnt,  od  OBBdnde  that  ft 
actracuhwB.  la  dealing  with  Biadky^  wotfcs  we  UmI  ladfaied 
to  repeat  «^  AilMotfe  tayi  of  dke  dheoones  of  Socrateflt  thqr 

all  exhibit  excellence,  cleverness,  novelty  and  inriuin-,  but  thrir 
truth  is  a  difficult  matter;  and  the  Socratic  paradox  that  virtue 
is  knowledge  is  not  more  difficult  than  the  Bradlcian  paradox  that 
as  two  different  things  are  the  same,  inference  is  identification. 
The  basb  of  Bradley's  logic  is  the  fallacious  dialectic  of  Hegel's 
metaphysics,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  two  things,  which 
are  different,  but  have  something  in  common,  are  tbe  same. 
For  example,  according  to  Hcgel,  heiag  aad  B0t>bAg  ate  bath 
indeterminate  and  thwdbit  ihi  WOM.  "U,"  M)|B  Bndqr, 
"  A  aad  B,  lac  hMttatib  hatfi  towe  or  gBb.  thw  Mt  aa  to 
the  flame."  Tlie  answer  to  Heget  \t  that  being  and  not'Mng 
are  at  most  similarly  indeterminate,  and  to  Bradley  that  each 
animal  has  itsowu  diflcrcnt  lungs,  wliercbv  they  are  only  similar. 
If  ihcy  were  the  same,  tluri  in  de^eendinj;.  two  ihinR^.  one  of 
which  has  healthy  and  the  other  diseased  lungs,  would  be  the 
same;  and  in  ascending,  two  things,  one  of  which  has  lungs  and 
tbe  other  has  not,  but  both  o(  wiikh  tuvc  life,  eg.  plants  and 
animals,  would  be  so  far  tiMMaMk  there  waald  be  no  limit  to 
kieatity  eitbet  dawnwatdadtaafliasds;  aa  thai  a  ana  would  ba 
the  SBBM  as  a  BMii<ofrwBr,  aad  dl  tUngs  would  be  the  aaaia 
thiflft  aad  BOt  dUfcrent  parts  of  one  uaivene.  But  a  thing 
WMch  has  healthy  lungs  and  a  thing  which  has  diseased  lungs  are 
only  similar  individuals  numerically  different.  Each  individual 
thing  is  the  same  only  with  itself,  although  related  to  other  ihiii^:s; 
and  each  individual  of  a  class  has  its  own  ir.diviJjal.  though 
similar,  attributes.  The  consequence  of  this  true  metaphysics 
to  logic  u  twofold:  on  the  one  hand,  one  singular  or  pariictilar 
judgment,  e.g.  "  thb  magnet  attracts  iron,"  k  not  anotfaar,  c^. 
"  that  oMgnet  attracts  iron,"  aad  neither  ia  t  ' 
other  band,  a  wdwsa  ,  _ 
iroa,"  means,  diflttliallv4)r»  t 
ha  ftkttvidual  attfaetloB,  thom^  U  la  similar  IB  ofhar 
eiertfng  tinillsr  attnctiona.  A  universal  b  nett  **  one  identleal 
point."  but  one  distributive  whole.  Hence  in  a  5\lIogisrr.  a 
middle  term,  magnets,  b  "  absolutely  the  same,"  not  in  '.he 
sense  of  "  one  identical  point  "  making  each  individual  the  sjme 
as  any  other,  as  Bradley  supposes,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  or>e 
whole  class,  cr  tot.U  of  many  similar  individuab,  t  g.  magnets, 
each  of  which  u  se{>arately  though  sinilatty a  dUgnel,  not  1 
in  gcoeraL    Hence  also  induction  is  a  nal 


ttal  al  sjfta  do  so  Msily;  M<  Ike 
qasstion  of  inductive  bgic,  how  we  get  from  aoose  riadhia  to  dl 
simflars,  remains,  as  before,  a  difficulty,  but  not  to  be  solved  by 

the  fallacy  that  infL  rei  LC  is  irlcntification. 

Secondly,  a  >u!>ordmate  point  in  Bradley's  loiric  is  that  there 
arc  inferences  which  arc  not  syllogisms;  and  this  b  true.  But 
w  hen  he  goes  on  to  propose,  as  a  complete  independent  inference, 
"  A  b  to  the  right  of  B,B  b  to  the  right  of  C,  therefore  A  b  to 
the  right  of  C,"  he  confuses  two  difierent  opctalieaik  When  A* 
B  and  C  are  objecu  of  sense,  tbdr  relative  parftfMaOM  natten^ 
BSC  of  tafsmaos^  bat  of  obaervatkm;  whsa  UMgrait  BM,  these  k 
but  a  sylocisik  \  ' 
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induced  from  pRviaoi  obwmiiiwWb  **«fcl»B>iir  c^yHMe  iMnp 

the  first  is  (o  the  right  ol  the  seeoiHl,  ud  tlw  second  to  the  right 

of  the  ihjrd.  the  firil  is  to  the  right  of  the  third."  To  reply 
that  thi^  univcr5.1l  Judgmcjit  is  not  expressed,  or  Lbal  ils  expres- 
sion a  cumbrous,  is  no  answer,  because,  whether  expressed  or 
Dot.  it  is  required  (or  the  thought.  As  Aristotie  puts  it,  the 
syllogism  is  directed  "  sot  to  the  outer,  but  to  the  inner  dis- 
ccmtM^"  «r  M  we  should  say,  not  to  the  expwiiiwi  but  to  the 
tbov^M,  not  to  the  proposition  but  to  the  ju4|BN^  iad  t»  tla 
lafcMaee  not  verbally  but  mental^.  fiiwU^  —11  to  suppote 
that  tht  major  premise  of  a  syllogiSBI  nuM  bt  explicit,  or  else 
it  nothing  at  all.  But  it  b  often  thought  without  being  expressed, 
and  to  judge  the  syllogism  by  it*  mere  explicit  expression  is  to 
commit  an  ignprjliu  dcndti;  for  it  has  been  known  all  along  that 
we  e!c,)rc^.s  Irss  than  wc  think,  and  the  vcrj'  purf)Ose  of  syllogistic 
logic  is  to  analyse  ihc  whole  thought  ncccs.viry  to  the  toiiclusion. 
I  n  this  syllogistic  analysis  two  points  must  always  be  considered: 
one,  tbtt  m  usually  use  premises  in  thought  which  we  do 
■ot  mufntSi  ind  the  other,  that  we  sometimes  use  them 
ttncoi»aead|]r>  vxl  thenrore  info  and  reason  unconsciously. 
In  the  manner  wtdlciltly  dwaibcid  kj/  ZlUcr  in  his  Ymtrigt, 
Bi.  pp.  249-155-  Tnfetenee  b  a  deqier  diinking  procoi  from 
Judgmcriis  to  jmlgnn  nt,  which  only  occasionally  and  partially 
emerges  in  the  liiig'.:L>lic  pruCc^  from  propotiltons  to  proposition. 
We  may  now  tlicn  rca^siirt  two  points  about  inference  against 
Bradley's  lo>;ic:  the  fir^t,  that  it  is  a  process  from  similar  to 
similar,  and  not  a  prtH.i!:^.s  of  identification,  ln-causc  two  difliJrenl 
things  are  not  at  all  ih«  same  thing;  the  second,  that  it  is  the 
mental  process  from  JttdpMata  to  judgmeat  rather  than  the 
Gqguistk  pcoocaa  fion  piopotflloitt  to  |ii«poiilioD»  bccaine, 
beSdo  tM  JtM^mentt  iiriirniil  in  propoa&ilaB^  it  nqidiea 
ludgmeats  which  are  Mt  aiM|»  rqwiwd,  and  an  wmiitlinw 
even  unconsdotis. 

Our  third  fmint  is  that,  as  a  procc-vs  of  ju  lur:  crit',,  inference 
is  a  proct^i  of  concluding  from  two  beliefs  in  l>tiiig  to  another 
bclii  f  in  being,  and  not  an  idt-.i.]  construction,  because  a  judgment 
doe*  not  always  require  ideas,  but  is  always  a  betiei  about  things, 
existing  or  not.  This  point  is  chali( :  p<  I  1  y  all  the  many  ideal 
theories  of  judgment  already  quoted.  If,  I  r  example,  judgment 
wen  an  analysis  of  an  aggregate  idea  as  Wundt  supposes,  it 
wmildmtainiy  be  true  with  Urn  tocoodude  that  "aa  judgneat 
ii  an  tmmt^Oe,  tnfenaee  b  a  twiiolr,  retenaeaof  the  ncnben 
of  an  aggregate  of  ideas  to  one  another."  But  really  a  Judgment 
is  a  belief  that  something,  existing,  or  thinkable,  or  nameable 
or  wha!  not,  is  (or  is  not)  determined;  and  inference  is  a  process 
from  and  to  sulIi  btliLfs  in  being.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  those 
who,  like  Uosanquut,  or  Like  Paulsen  in  his  Einlrilung  in  die 
Phiiosophie^  represent  the  rcali&iic  theory  of  inference  as  if  il 
meant  that  knowledge  starts  from  ideas  and  then  infers  that  ideas 
are  copies  of  things,  and  who  then  object,  rightly  enough,  that 
«e  could  not  in  that  case  compare  the  copy  with  the  original, 
hut  ooltybt  able  to  jafer  Iran  idea  to  idea.  B«t  there  banethcf 
reallsin  which  holdi  that  htleicaea  b  a  wither  fmili 

\iic:y>  to  ideas,  nor  from  ideas  to  things,  but  from  beliefs  to 
In  litis,  from  judijmenls  about  things  in  the  premises  to  judgments 
al'out  similar  (hiags  in  the  conclusion.  Logical  inference  never 
g4>es  through  the  iini>o!>sibk  process  of  premising  nothing  but 
ideas,  and  concluding  that  ideas  are  copies  of  thing-s.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  shown,  our  primary  judgments  of  tense  arc  beliefs 
foMadcd  on  sensations  without  requiring  ideas,  and  arc  beliefs, 
not  aMiely  that  something  is  determinod.  but  that  it  i>  dctce> 
nriacd  aa  witting;  and.  accordingly,  our  primaiy  ialMfncti 
from  these  sensory  judgments  of  existence  are  inferences  that 
«ther  things  beyond  sense  are  similarly  determined  as  existing. 
First  |:.rc3s  yuur  lip<,  together  and  then  press  a  pen  between 
them:  you  wili  aut  be  conscious  of  perceiving  any  ideas:  you 
will  be  conscious  first  of  perceiving  one  existing  lip  exerting 
pmtore  reciprocally  with  tlie  other  existing  bp;  then,  on  pulling 
IhtptB  between  your  lips,  of  perceiving  each  lip  similarly  exerting 
piflwat^  bnt  net  with  the  other;  and  owncqyently  of  taferrini 
thatcidicaJ«lniapbcMrtinti*iMmwl|w<icaniywtthaDothcr 
aiMlnfhc4yiihe|Mn.  Inicf«nccthM.(b«i|hU«aceanpMlcd 


bjr  ideaa,  it  not  aa  Uail  cefMtnKtion,  nor  a  proceet  from  idea  to 
idea,  nor  a  process  irom  idea  to  thing,  but  a  process  from  direa 

to  indirect  bebefs  in  things,  and  origin.illy  in  existing  things. 
Logic  cannot,  ft.  is  true,  decide  what  these  things  are,  nor  what 
the  senses  know  about  Ihera,  without  appealing  to  metaphysics 
and  psychology.  But,  as  the  science  oi  inference,  it  can  make 
sure  that  inierence,  00  the  one  band,  starts  from  sensory  judg- 
ments about  sensible  things  and  logicaUy  proceeds  to  inferential 
judgments  about  simiUr  things  beyond  sense,  and,  00  the  other 
hand*  GMinot  kiMjr  a»  bio«nd  the  ainihr,  Xhaw.are  tht 
limitt  vithfai  indEh-bgleal  tafemo*  wwfa,  Yttwrnn  ki  nutiiit 
essentially  consists  in  proceeding  froiQ  Uw  JttdimnU  lO  tnothar 
about  similar  things,  existinK  or  not. 

6.  TrtUk. — Finally,  though  sensory  judgment  is  always  true 
of  its  sensible  object,  inferential  judgments  are  not  always  true, 
but  arc  true  so  far  as  they  are  logically  inferred,  however  in- 
cUrcclly,  from  sense;  and  knowledge  consists  of  setose,  memory 
after  sense  and  logical  inference  from  sense,  v.hich,  we  must 
remember,  is  not  merely  the  outer  seate  of  our  five  aenao^  b«it 
also  the  inner  sense  of  ourselves  as  coucIinm  fMnfcjnf  poiM^ 
We  come  then  at  lut  to  tJw  «U  qnMiaie-WhM  la  trath? 
Truth  proper,  as  Aifatotie  Hid  in  the  Mmfkfsta,  b  fa  the  mhfe 
it  is  not  being,  but  one's  signification  of  being.  Its  requislles  are 
that  there  arc  things  to  be  known  and  powers  of  knowing  things. 
It  is  an  attribute  of  judgments  and  derivatively  of  propositions. 
That  judgment  is  true  which  apprehends  a  thing  as  it  is  capable 
of  being  known  to  be;  and  that  proposition  is  true  which  to' 
asserts  the  thing  to  be.  Or,  to  combine  truth  in  thought  and  in 
1,  the  true  is  what  signifies  a  thing  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
SecoodaiUjr,  the  thing  itself  b  amhicuotnly  aaid  to  be 
tiwfaitheKM»«rbcingtigi^edatllbi  For  ammple,  u  1 
am  wvary  and  am  cottKiottt  of  being  ynuf,  my  judgment  uA 
proposition  that  I  am  weary  are  tfw  heeaaie  they  signify  what 
I  am  and  know  myself  to  be  by  direct  consciousness;  and  my 
being  weary  is  ambiguously  said  to  be  true  because  it  is  so 
signified.  But  it  will  be  said  that  Kant  has  proved  that  real 
truth,  in  the  sense  of  the  "  agreement  of  knowledge  with  the 
object,"  is  unattainable,  beeau.se  wc  could  compare  knowledge 
with  the  object  only  by  knowing  both.  Sigwart,  indeed,  adopt it)g 
KaaMail|UBHt,  concludes  that  we  must  iiotalbifillith  no- 
abtcnqr  miat%  the  tho«4bt»  whidi  pranppoM  an  cabteati 
tldi,1oOkbthaaiaMa«hyhalUiAtthat  indnetlonbiBdiietion, 
en  the  thcoty  thai  we  tan  show  the  nff  w—ry  tonwqnaact  of  the 
given  particular,  but  that  truth  of  fact  is  tmatt^naMe.  But 
Kant's  criticism  and  Sigwari's  corollary  only  derive  plausibility 
from  a  false  definition  of  truth.  Truth  is  not  the  agreement  oif 
knowledge  with  an  object  beyond  itself,  and  therefore  ex  hypothtH 
unknowable,  but  the  agreenteol  of  our  judgments  with  the  objects 
of  our  kitowledge.  A  judgment  is  true  whenever  it  is  a  belief 
that  a  thing  b  determined  as  it  b  known  to  be  by  itnae^  or  by 
memory  after  ante,  or  by  inference  from  tense,  howover  hdbaol 
the  liifi  n  lire  nay  Im^  and  even  wlien  in  the  form  of  fnferencn 
of  BOa-exktence  H  otcnda  eomequenlly  from  primary  to 
secondary  judgments.  Thus  the  judgments  "  this  sensible 
pressure  exists,"  "  that  sensible  pressure  existed,"  "  other 
similar  pressures  exist,"  "a  conceivable  centaur  does  not  exist 
but  b  a  figment,"  arc  all  equally  true,  bcr.lu^e  ihcy  are  in 
accordance  with  one  or  other  of  these  kiodi  of  knowledge. 
Consequently,  as  knowledge  is  attainable  by  Knse,  memoiy  and 
inference,  truth  is  also  attainable,  became,  though  we  cannot  test 
flebat  «■  kaow  by  aooMthiag elie^  He  canicat  «hat  1M  judge  and 
aaMrtbgradmtmnknoNw  Not  that  aEiiifeanttii  kmmMlg^ 
btttitbtimtrimft  Theahnolloficbifeneralbtoiindtbalawa 
of  all  inference,  which,  so  far  as  it  obeys  those  lawt,  b  atwajra 
consistcnl,  but  is  true  or  faW-  according  to  its  data  as  well  as  its 
consistency;  and  the  aim  of  the  speci^.l  logic  of  knowledge  is  to 
find  the  laws  of  direct  and  indirect  infercni.e5  from  sense,  because 
as  senae  produces  sensory  judgments  which  are  always  true  of  the 
sensible  things  actually  perceived,  inference  from  sense  |»odilcaa 
ta  which,  ao  far  aa  they  ate  oantaquMOt  on 
an  ahnya  tnie  of  thii^  liatilMr  to  acnAh 
of  inimMik     an  «•  aiy,  Igr 
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parity  of  reasonSng.  Wc  return  then  to  the  old  view  of  Aristotle, 
that  trath  is  believing  in  being;  that  sense  is  true  of  its  immediiite 
objects,  and  reasoning  from  sense  Inie  of  its  n^ediate  objects; 
and  that  logic  is  the  science  of  reasoning  with  a  view  to  truth,  or 
Logica  tsl  art  ratiocinandi,  tU  dUurnahir  tenm  a  faJso.  All  we 
aspire  to  add  is  tJiat,  in  order  to  attain  to  real  truth,  we  must 
proceed  gradually  from  sense,  memory  and  experience  through 
analogical  particular  inference,  to  inductive  and  deductive 
universal  inference  or  reasoning.  Logic  is  the  sdence  of  all 
inference,  beginning  from  sense  and  ending  in  reason. 

In  conclusion,  the  logic  of  the  Last  quarter  of  the  igth  century 
may  be  said  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  marred  by 
a  love  of  paradox  and  a  corresponding  hatred  of  tradition.  But 
we  have  found,  on  the  whole,  that  logical  tradition  rises  superior 
to  logical  innovation.  There  are  two  old  logics  which  still  remain 
indispensable,  Aristotle's  Orfamm  and  Bacon's  ff<m4m  Organum. 
If,  and  only  if,  the  study  of  deductive  logic  begins  with  Aristotle, 
and  the  study  of  inductive  logic  with  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  it  will 
be  profitable  to  add  the  works  of  the  following  recent  German 
and  English  autbora: — 

AuTKOunaa.— J.  Betgaaan,  Stbu  LtgSk  (Beriia,  iSjv):  Die 
Onmipnkkm»  in  L»ifk  (and  cd.,  Berliii.  iSm):  B.  Bowtquet. 
Laf»  JOafcwtl,  iSSft);  Tha  Eutniiati  tf  Lat*  (Loodoa.  l*9S): 
F.  H.  Biadley.  n*  Frhuifln  ciUgk  (London.  t884);F.  Omtano. 
PtyAtMi  MM  tmpiii$Aiat  SungMmktt  (VlniBa.  1*74):  R.  P. 
Claike,  l«fk  (London.  tM)):  W.  L.  Davidaon,  Tkt  i«g«  tfDt' 
puUm  (Lwdoili  iBBs};  E.  DflMac  I«ftfc  tow  WiatmstMfia- 
UmrU  (IdpMS.  ttrS);  B.  Erdnann,  Lmk  (Halle,  tifi*):  T. 

— »- — ^-  *>  '■'  — ,  edited,  wtth  Introduction,  notes, 

GRcn,  LtOtmt  em  I«g»,  in 
,  O.  HOubcB.  tnitiam  Lope 
Hillcbiand.  Os*  ««mi»  Thtwun 
itrkaitt/iritdMSddam  OTienoa,  itei);L.  T.  Hobhoiufi,  IV  FA^onr 
4  KntmUdM  (Loodoa.  1896);  H.  Efuiha.  Tkt  TImry  tf  ti^enu 
(Lcodon,  IW4):  E.  Kuiwrl,  UiitauUiimtiukii»^  (Halle,  itei. 
J901);  w.  jerusakn.  Dit  Vrthtibfimeffen  (Vienna  and  LdpRg, 
li^S}:  W.  Stanley  le«oni,  Tkt  TWuffto  if  SeiiMt  tttd\d., 
Lfindon.  1879):  5tadMiM  JMndiMlMic  O^oiidoa,  lOo);  H.  W.  fi. 
jMeph.  /alnsAKliM  le  £^  (1906]:  E-  E.  Coasttuocc  Jooes. 
SiHMMtt  if  Lttte  (Edinbttrili.  1890):  G.  H.  Joyce.  ftimdSet  «f 

tlon  c  ,  _ 

(Pttia«()  (}(d «d.,  UipaiK,  itoi,  EiigBih  trai 
Bottoa.  iMr);  Wcmcr  Lathe,  JMrdMaiirLactfc  (Berlin,  i8»«.tS7»)i 
Uemben  </  Jolina  Hookwa  Untvoity,  sJW  «i  X«ffc  ^Sied  1» 
C. S. Pleifce. BoatiNk, itts) ; LB. Meyer.  Vibenpt^i Syttem 4a tapt, 
fOafte  vcnnehrte  AuAaie  tBooa.  iSta):  Maa  Mtfller,  Stknu  of 
nbMll  (Landoo,  tM7} :  Carvetk  Rcaid,  Oh  At  Tkuiy  tS  XifK 
(Loodon.  tSM):         Dtimlht  ntd  /nJai>ai  bad  ed..  Londoa. 


Sbuta.  A  DmtarM  m  TWtfl 
Potkeia  (Londoa,  tMa):  Tit  Us* 
iMi) ;  C  Si|wart,  Ugik  jand  iA» 


l<7r)l  Alfred 
*  «f  HWf  «»  Rtatmtht  (London, 
Preibuft'L-Br. and  Laqicig,  xhho- 
"    *    Loodon.  IB^S):  K. 

J.  Vcitch,  JmlituUs 
;nn.  Symbolic  Lo^ic 
Empirical  or  Inducttpt 
I.  Volkdt.  Erjakrtn  und  Denktn  (liamburg 
pzig,  1886);  T.  Wchon.  A  itanuol  of  Lotit  (London,  1801, 
W.  Windelband,  Pr6ludUn   (Freiburg-i.-Br.   1884);  W. 


Liont  (London,  1889): 
and  l^ipzis,  1886):  T 


1896); 

Wundt,  Lofih  (Jnd  ed 
comprised  in  this  lirt 


Stuttgart,  1893-189S). 


n.  HtSTOKT 


Tcxt-booln  are  not 
(T.  Ca.) 


Logtc  cannot  dispense  with  the  light  afforded  by  its  history  so 
Jong  as  counter-solutions  of  the  same  fundamental  problems 
continue  to  hold  the  Geld.  A  critical  review  of  some  of  the  chief 
types  of  logical  theory,  with  a  view  to  determiae  development, 
needs  no  further  justification. 

Logic  aroce,  at  least  for  the  WeMen  world,  tn  tbe  golden  age 
of  Greek  speculation  which  oilminated  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
There  is  an  Indian  logic,  it  is  true,  but  its  priority  is  more  than 
disputable.  In  any  case  no  influence  upon  Greek  thought 
can  be  shown.  The  movement  which  ends  in  the  logic  of  Aris- 
totle is  demonstrably  sclf<ontaintd.  When  we  have  shaken 
ourteivca  free  of  the  jnejudice  that  all  start  are  lirst  seen  in  the 


East,  Oriental  attempts  at  analysis  of  the  ttracture  of  thotight 
may  be  treated  as  negligible. 

It  b  with  Aristotle  that  the  bookish  tradition  begins  to  domiaatt 
the  evolution  of  logic.  The  technical  periection  of  the  anaiyiil 
which  he  offers  is,  granted  the  circle  of  presupposition*  wftbia 
which  it  works,  so  decisive,  that  what  precedes,  even  PlatoN 
logic,  is  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  merely  preliminary  and 
subsidiary  to  it.  What  follows  is  inevitably,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  sympathy  or  by  antagonism,  affected  by  the 
Aristotelian  tradition. 

A.  Gacec  Logic 

i.  Btfere  ArisloU* 

Logic  needs  as  its  presuppositions  that  thought  should  dit> 
tinguish  itself  from  things  and  from  sense,  that  the  problem  of 
validity  should  be  seen  to  be  raised  in  the  field  of 
thought  itself,  and  that  analysis  of  the  structure  of  JS^at^ 
thought  should  be  recognized  as  the  one  way  of  solution. 
Thought  is  somewhat  late  in  coming  to  self-conscious-  "^F""* 
ness.  Implied  in  every  contrast  of  principle  and  fact,  of  rule  aad 
application,  involved  as  we  see  after  the  event,  most  decisively 
when  we  react  correctly  upon  a  world  incorrectly  perceived, 
thought  is  yet  not  reflected  on  in  the  common  experieoce.  Its 
so-called  natural  logic  is  only  the  potentiality  of  logic.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  first  stage  of  Greek  philosophy.  la 
seeking  for  a  single  material  principle  underlying  the  m>iltiplicity 
of  phenomena,  the  first  nature-philosophers,  Thales  and  the  rest, 
did  indeed  raise  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
endeavour  to  answer  which  must  at  last  lead  to  logic.  But  it  is 
only  from  a  point  of  view  won  by  later  speculation  that  it  can 
he  said  that  they  sought  to  detemune  the  predicates  of  the  si&gie 
subject-reality,  or  to  establish  the  permanent  subject  of  vaiM 
and  varying  predicates.'  Tbe  direction  of  their  inquiry  is  Jjtf- 
sistcntly  outward.  They  hope  to  explain  the  opposed  appearaac* 
and  reality  wholly  within  the  worid  of  things,  and  irrespcctnt 
of  the  thought  that  thinks  things.  Their  universal  ia  aUII  a 
material  one.  The  level  of  thought  on  which  they  move  ia  ttll 
dearly  prc-logical.  It  is  an  advance  on  this  when  HeraditW* 
opposes  to  the  eyes  and  ears  which  are  bad  witnesses  "  for  auck 
as  understand  not  their  language  "  a  common  something  vhkk 
we  would  do  well  to  follow;  or  again  when  in  the  iiieaa»i 
mensurability  of  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square  the  Pytha- 
goreans stumbled  upon  what  was  clearly  neither  thing  norimafr 
of  sense,  but  yet  was  endowed  with  meaning,  and  bcaoefortk 
were  increasingly  at  home  with  symbol  and  formula.  So  far, 
however,  it  might  well  be  that  thought,  contradtsttngidihed 
from  sense  with  its  illusions,  was  itself  infallible.  A  further  alcp^ 
then,  was  necessary,  and  it  was  taken  at  any  rate  by  the  Eleatks, 
when  they  opposed  their  thought  to  the  thought  of  othm,  «i 
the  way  of  truth  in  contrast  to  the  way  of  opinion.  If  Eleaiic 
thought  stands  over  against  Pythagorean  thought  as  what  ia 
valid  or  grounded  against  what  is  ungrounded  or  invalid,  a* 
are  embarked  upon  dialectic,  or  the  debate  in  which  thought  h 
countered  by  thought.  Claims  to  a  favourable  verdict  must  ao« 
be  substantiated  in  this  field  and  in  this  field  alone.  It  was  Zcao^  I 
the  controversialist  of  the  Eleatic  school,  who  was  regarded  li 
after  times  as  the  "  discoverer  "  of  dialectic* 

Zcno's  amazing  skill  in  argumentation  and  his  paradoxical  C(M-  I 
cluuons,  particular  and  general,  inaugurate  a  new  era,    **  TW  ' 
philosophical  mind,"  say*  Walter  Pater,*  "  will  perhaps  ar«cr  bt  I 
ouite  in  health,  quite  tane  or  natural  again."  The  givv  and  ttfceel 
thought  had  by  a  swift  transformation  of  values  come  t>y  aooMhiil  ' 
more  than  its  own.    Zcno'i  paradoxes,  notably,  for  cxaai|dcw  tka 
puule  of  Arhtlica  and  the  Tonoi«c,  are  still  capable  of  amutiag  the 
moHrrn  world.    In  hii  own  age  ihey  found  him  imitatora.  And 
there  follows  the  sophiMic  movYmcnt. 

» Cf.  Heidel.  "  The  Logic  of  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy."  k 
Dewey's  Sludits  in  LoficM  Theory  (Chicago,  190}). 

'  Heraclitus,  Fraftm.  107  (Diels,  FratmmU  d*r  V»   

and  2,  on  which  see  Burnet,  Early  Grtt*  FkiUiopky,  p.  153 

(ed.  3). 

'  t  t-  Diog.  Lalrt.  la.  aj.  from  the  lost  Stpkisits  of  Ariatotla. 
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The  »ophi*t»  ha\x  other  claims  to  consideration  than  their  service 
to  the  devdopinent  <4  kijpc.  In  tlie  tuMory  oi  tbc  oruin*  tU  logic 
the  tophittic  an  k  lioipljr  tl»  aft  of  tiw  Ti«b  play  of 
!^ thought  in  which  men  were  wtntttoaX  in  a  team  anything 
can  be  debated  and  not  yet  awafe  of  the  teiue  in  which 
all  things  cannot  be  M.  It  ia  tlMace  <A  diicuawoii  uMd  a*  a  univcraal 
•(dvent,  before  it  has  been  brought  to  book  by  a  deliberate  unfolding 
of  the  principle*  of  the  structure  of  thought  deiermirung  and  limiting 
the  movement  of  thouglit  itself.  The  sophists  furthered  the  transi- 
tion from  dialectic  to  logic  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  they 
made  it  possible.  Incessant  questiowng  leads  to  answers.  Hair> 
splitting,  even  when  mischievous  in  intent,  leads  to  dtKinctions  of 
value.  Pamdoxical  insistence  on  the  accidcnu  of  speech-forms 
and  thought-forms  leads  in  the  end  to  perccjrtion  of  thv  ^^senti.1U. 
Secondly  they  made  it  necessary.  The  spirit  of  debate  run  riot 
evokes  a  counter-spirit  to  order  and  control  it.  The  result  i»  a  «eU- 
limiting  dialectic,  i  lii^-hcr  di-iln  iu  is  a  Ui^ic.  It  is  no  accident 
tJut  the  first  ol  the  piuU>sophical  sophists,  Gorgias,  on  the  one 
haad.  k  Elmtte  ia  hia  anntiM.  and  on  the  othar  nilia  ill  At 
tcrfsoe  formula  of  his  {nteOectnal  dhlHM*  knaa  tMch  ars  as 
maA  hifiad  and  epistemoiogical  as  ontoloffksL  The  lawlaa  of 
the  copua  and  the  icktion  of  thonghta  to  the  objocta  of  wfiicli 
they  are  the  thoughts  are  .1*  much  involved  as  the  nature  of  being. 
It  Is  ctjually  no  accident  ihdt  the  name  of  ProtJg  lr.^^  is  to  l<;  f on- 
ri<  •cl.  in  Plato's  view  at  least,  with  the  rival  srhuol  of  Hcraclileans. 
'1  he  i.rirblems  raised  by  the  relativism  of  Protacoras  are  no  less 
fundiimentallv  problems  of  the  nature  of  knowwdn  and  of  the 
■uucturs  of  thoucbt.  The  ThsatUhu  indaad,  in  wMat  Plato  away 
to  deal  with  them,  is  in  the  bnad  aenae  of  the  vara  kficali  tnc 
first  distinctively  logical  treatise  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Other 
sophists,  of  course,  with  more  ptaedcal  interests,  or  of  humbler 
attainments,  were  content  to  move  on  a  lower  pUne  of  philow)phical 
sixi  iiUiion.  As  ptenctited  to  us,  for  example,  in  I'Uta's  surely  not 
altogether  hostile  caricature  in  the  Eulkvdemin,  they  mark  the 
ludkuaai  praparatloa  for.  aad  tiw  ■nnil  aaad  for,  tlw  advaace 
•(thaam  generation.  .  .  « 

AaMOt  <n«  pioocers  of  th«  anpMatfc  age  Socnatca  etaitds  apart. 
He  haa  ao  other  instrument  than  the  dialwtic  of  bis  compeers,  and 
he  is  as  far  off  as  the  rest  from  a  criticism  of  the  instrument. 
Socratet.  but  lie  u-x's  it  diffcrcntK'  and  with  a  differcnrc  of  aim. 
He  ronstrjes  the  give  and  take  ol  the  debate-game  with  extreme 
ricour.  The  rhoti/rical  ckincnt  must  beeaordsea.  TheaetlMrancue 
of  teacher  to  pupil,  in  which  steps  in  argument  are  slamd  Mtd  the 
ewnhlinrr  of  co-inquiry  is  rendered  nugatory,  must  be  eliminated. 
Tlie  interlocutors  must  in  truth  render  an  account  under  the  stimulus 
of  organixed  heckling  from  their  cJ^uals  or  superiors  in  debating 
abiUtv.  And  the  aim  is  heuristic,  though  often  enough  the  search 
ends  in  no  overt  positive  conclusion.  Something  cm  r»e  found  and 
aomethiiu  is  found.  Common  names  arc  fitte<l  (or  u-<-  by  the  •*  .jutd- 
be  users  being  first  delivered  from  abortive  conceptions,  and  thc-re- 
MM  anaUed  to  bitac  t*     With  Ihring  aad  omnic  notioas. 

Aristotla  awuM  aa«i  W  9i twill  the  alrtawrina  of  two  logical 
taetions:— general  deiidtlon  aad  indoctiwe  aietbod.*  Rightly, 
fr  tn  add  that  he  gives  no  theory  of  cither,  aad  that  his  fmctical 
use  of  the  latter  depends  for  its  value  on  sel«ction.'  It  is  rather 
in  virtue  of  hisgenentl  f.iith  in  the  possibility  of  construction,  whit  h 
he  still  does  not  undertake,  and  because  of  his  consoqucnt  insistence 
on  the  elucidation  of  general  concetits,  which  in  common  with  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  be  may  have  thought  of  as  endued  with  a 
certain  objectivitv,  that  he  induces  the  controversies  of  what  arc 
adied  the  Socratic  schools  as  to  the  nature  of  predication.  These 
result  in  thtr  formulation  of  a  new  dialectic  or  logic  by  Plato.  Mani- 
festly Socrates'  use  of  certain  forms  of  argumenution,  like  their 
abuse  by  the  sophists,  tended  to  evoke  their  logical  analysis.  The 
use  and  abuse,  confronted  one  with  the  other,  could  not  but  evoke  It. 

The  one  in  the  many,  the  formula  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
aonibiUty  «i  pwdiflatiiw,  ia  iwwhwd  hi  «ha  SaaMie  doctrine  of 
ffuwal  c^ncepb  or  ideasi  The  dUliMn  of  Goitfai  fmi  the  Eleatic 
paist  of  view  of  bare  identity,  and  the  spcechlesaness  of  Cratylus 
boat  the  Heraclitean  ground  of  absolute  diflerenoe.  are  alike  dis- 
•MWd.  But  the  one  in  the  many,  the  identity  in  difference,  is  so 
HT  Ooty  postulated,  not  establnhed.  When  the  jiersonaUty  of 
Socrates  is  removed,  the  difficult  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Socratic 
1,  developed  in  the  median  «f  tiw  individual 


universal,  developed  -  -     

individual  minds,  carries  disdples  of  diverae  Hncnl  aympatbies. 
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only  Uirough  the  practical  inspiration  ol  the  onatcr's  life, 
awards  tne  identity-formula  or  tlie  differenoe-foraiiula  of  other 
teachers.  The  paradox  of  predication,  that  it  seems  to  deny 
identity,  or  to  deny  difference,  becomes  a  fx'ns  ann^rum.  Knov.- 
IcdKC  involves  synthesis  or.  nexus.  Yet  from  the  ^"jints  of  view 
aliWe  of  an  absolute  pluralism,  of  a  Bux,  and  of  a  formula  of  bare 
identity — and  a  Jortimi  with  any  blending  of  these  principles 
aufitliiitiy  withfa  tha  hamda  <f  pliiiilinHy  t»  iad  aa  aapoMat— 
aO  knowledoc,  twcaiae  ail  pmScation  of  imty.  In  Wmmnat,  enist 
be  held  to  be  impossible,    Plato's  problem  was  to  find  a  way  of 


'  Nothing  is.  If  anything 
is  known  it  cannot  be 


itg  iL  It  cai 
muMoatadt 


it  cannot  be  Inowa.   U  aqytiiing 


*  Uttapky*.  M-  >o78i  38  sqq. 

•  Cf.  Am.  Top.  adjbt. 


escape  from  this  impa.sse,  and  amonp  hU  ?o<-r.itii-  rontctnp 
he  seem*  to  have  singled  out  Aniiathciics*  as  mo»t  iu  an.-<id  of  f»> 
fuutioo.  AmMmm  etaning  with  the  doctrine  of 
identity  wiOMIt  oilKfence,  racognixes  as  the  only  ex- 
pression proper  to  anything  its  own  peculiar  aigai  ita 
name.  This  extreme  of  nominalism  for  whUi  jxedicatioa  lafaa* 
possible  is,  however,  compromised  by  two  conccswons.  A  thing  can 
be  described  as  like  vniething  else.  And  a  i.o.-;.(.j.jiii1  tan  h.ive  a 
X6yo\  or  account  gi\-cn  of  it  by  the  (liter.»lly)  .ulequ.vte  enumcratian 
of  the  names  of  its  simple  elements  or  ipiirs.'  This  analytical  XA^ot 
he  offers  as  his  substitute  for  knowledge.*  The  simple  elements  still 
remain,  sensed  and  named  but  not  known.  The  expressions  of  theaa 
arc  simply  the  speech-signs  for  them.  The  aecount  of  the  compouaS 
sinij  lv  suit  itorlf  taken  piscrmcal  as  equivalent  to  itself  taken  aS 
agtrre^jate  The  bubjerl  i>ridit.ite  rcl.uion  faiU  really  to  arisb 
Ell.  lii)e->'  found  no  dilficultv  in  llxi.^){  Aiiri.stfier.o'  mode  of  illus- 
tr;itni>;  his  !.iiii;ilc  elcinciits  Ly  com{xtri<>oa,  jnd  thi-rruith  iierhaps 
the  "  iuductiuu  "  of  bocratcs,  willi  the  dilemma;  so  Ut  as  tne 
cxampie  ia  dissimilar,  the  compariaoa  ia  invalidy;  ao  far  aa  it  ia 
■indbr.itiitiieleiB.  It  is  better  to  say  wlutt  the  tning  ia.  Between 
Budidaa  -aad  Antisthenes  the  Socratic  inductkm  aad  oaivenil 
da&nitioa  were  alike  discredited  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Eleatia 
lo^ia  It  is  with  the  other  point  of  doctrine  that  Plato  comes  to 
^rips,  that  which  allows  of  a  cestainty  or  knowledge  consisting  in 
an  analysis  of  a  compound  into  simple  elements  them  -t-lvei  not 
known.  The  sylUible  or  combination  is,  he  shows,  not  known  hy 
resolution  of  it  into  letters  or  chtments  themselves  not  known.  An 
anmeatc  analysed  into  its  mechanical  parts  is  as  much  and  as 
little  known  as  they.  A  whole  which  is  more  than  its  parts  is  from 
Ari?i<,!h<'ni-t'  v'.dint  of  view  inconre!v.-ihlc.  Propo^ifiofit  analytical 
of  ,t  combination  in  the  sense  alU-.;eil  <Jo  not  kn.  ,\kU<lKe.  Yet 

kn'jwle<l|!c  i>  possible.  The  de\elopmcnt  oi  a  po^tive  theory  of 
predication  has  become  quite  cruci.1l. 

Plato'a  io|ic  supplies  a  tlieoty  of  tinivmals  in  the 
of  Hiaa  (TpoB  this  it  bases  a  theory  of  prcdicatioiv 
hoaicvai;  it  MBVMSila  «kb  not*  thn  «ae  icadlni  «f 
tha  iHiUpiiyrieri  fayort  «l  the  Umm.  And  Jt  MU 
forth  a  iBalaetk  with  a  twofold  movemcBt,  towBdidiffeKatlib* 
tion  and  {ntctratloB  severally,  which  amountt  to  a  forauktMa 
of  infrrrncc.  The  rnurc  fully  analysed  movement,  that  wUch 
proceeds  downward  irom  less  dctcrnunatc  to  more  determinate 
universais,  is  named  Division.  Its  assodatioos,  accordingly, 
are  to  the  modern  ear  almost  inevitably  those  of  a  doctrine 
of  clasiificalion  only.  Aristotle,  however,  treats  it  as  a  dia- 
lectical rival  to  syllogiam,  and  it  influeaceil  Galiid  and  Bacon 
in  their  views  of  infcreoce  after  the  Rcnakaaace.  If  we  add  to 
this  iotlB  «i  "idM,"  JwlsaMt  aad  IniiiwiiHL  »  tetdM  «t 
catcgarfM  —dam  mm*  «I  tka  tawd  «Afak  Mite  tba 
Tkeadditt,  in  wikil  it  flnl  occun,  a  fomunner  of  Kaatli  CrWpa 
«/  Ptm  jtSeoMa,  we  have  ckarly  a  very  tignificaat  eontrfhatiaft 
to  lo^'ic  even  in  technical  regard.  lu  general  phikaophiMl 
setting  may  be  said  to  enhance  iis  value  even  as  logic. 

(a)  Of  the  idea  we  may  &ay  that  whatever  else  it  is,  and  apart 
from  all  puzzles  as  to  ideas  of  relations  such  as  smaUacsB,  of 
negative  qualities  such  as  injustice,  or  of  human 
inventions  such  as  beds,  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  which  oMtaL** 
it  is  the  idea  as  iu  intellipble  formula  or  law,  Uw  truth 
ec  traiiditiy^Hgbart's  word— <i  thephowiMMM  inm  thepotot 
afldMraf  Mmsorsyateai.  The  tMag  of  mam  Ifc  ka  wtolkt- 
iaolaticai.b  unstahlr  It  is  and  bait.  Wktt ^muttUllltf  ^ 
thelnensible  princi;>Ic  or  principles  wMcfc it  koMt,  ■$ It  VCN,  Ib 
solution.  These  ,irc  the  ideas,  and  their  mode  of  being  is  natumlly 
quite  other  than  that  of  the  sensible  phenomena  which  they 
order.  The  formula  for  an  indefinite  number  of  particular 
things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times,  and  all  of  them 
presentable  in  sensuous  imagery  of  a  given  time  and  place,  h  i.ot 
itself  presentable  in  sensuous  imagery  side  by  side  with  tlie 
individual  members  of  the  group  it  Oldcta.  The  law,  «.g.,  of  Iko 
equality  of  the  ndii  of  a  dado  CMMi  be  whffliftiid  ttt  1 
even  if  equal  tada  n^r  te  la  MkMled.  Itiitfl** 
illustration  with  wUdl  Flato  ««|HitB  his  — — *t.  and  tk* 
range  of  applicatloo  wUch  be  fivca  the  idMr-t»  the  ckM* 

« For  whom  SCO  Dammtar,  AtM$/tmim  (itSe.  leprintad  b  bk 

KUint  Sthrijifn.  i()Oi). 

*  Ari»ti>tle.  Mflapkyt.  1094*  32  sqq. 

'Plato,  Tluaeieiut,  301  E.  sqq.,  when,  however.  Aaustbcncs  ia 
not  nanted,  and  the  reference  to  hint  k  eeaMtlaNa  doillWH  Bat 
cf.  Aristotle,  ifcl.  H  3.  1043^  24-28. 

*  Mm.  UM.  B.  107. 
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eonccpts  ot  n&turtl  fronpt  ob|ectiveIy  itguded,  I* 
to  aesthetic  and  ethical  ideals,  to  the  concrete  aim  of  the 

craftaaun  is  well  as  lo  scientific  laws— that  have  obscured  his 
doctrine,  viz.  that  wherever  there  is  law,  there  is  an  idea. 

(i)Thc  paradox  of  the  one  in  the  mai.y  is  none,  if  the  idea 
may  be  regarded  as  suppl>'ing  a  principle  oi  nexus  or  organization 
to  an  iadcfinite  multiplicity  of  particulars.  But  if 
f^^aHJl!  Antistheiiea  ia  to  b«  tmwtnd,  •  (urther  alcp  must  be 
laken.  The  pdnciple  of  diffeitooe  bhiM  he  carried 
ftM  tte  Mi  «C  dw  idM.  MM  «i4y  mbw  is  •  ndadple 
^fdHfcnaa.  Hie  Uh»  «e  naay.  The  mnhlpBclly  la  vaily 
must  be  established  wttliln  thought  itself.  Othenrise  the 
objection  stands:  man  is  man  and  good  is  good,  but  lo  say  that 
man  is  good  is  clearly  to  say  the  thing  that  is  not.  Plato  replies 
^\ith  tlic  diKtrinc  ol  the  intcrpcnctration  of  ideas,  obviously 
nut  of  uU  with  all.  but  of  some  with  some,  the  formula  of  identity 
in  difference  within  thought  itself.  Nor  can  the  opponent  fairly 
refase  to  admit  it,  if  he  af&rms  the  participation  of  the  identical 
with  being,  and  denies  the  portidpation  of  difference  with  being, 
or  affiima  it  with  not -being.  The  Stpkislcs  shows  among  other 
thin^  that  aa  identity-philnapfay  hceaka  <l»«aiato  •  daaliim 
of  theagbt  and  txpnmkm,  iHwi  fc  appBeethenrilMli  affity 
to  the  real,  just  as  the  absolute  pluralism  OB  the  ether  hand 
collapses  into  unity  if  it  affirms  or  admits  any  form  <rf  relation 
whatsoever.  Iiitutiiy  and  diiTertnce  arc  all -pervasive  categories, 
and  the  sf)ecch-form  and  the  corresponding  thought-form  involve 
both.  For  projKisitio!!  .m  l  judgment  involve  subject  and 
predicate  and  exhibit  what  a  modern  writer  calls  "  identity  of 
reference  with  diversity  of  characteriaatioo."  Plato  proceeds 
to  explain  by  his  principle  of  difference  both  ptiva^w 
negative  predicates,  and  also  the  possibility  of  false 
It  ia  oMom  that  wUhoqt  the  vdatift*  of  dtfluwaa  a— r  la 
iiwirrpffnMti  Btm  Hato»  h>waaar» 
with  tt.  and  oechlng  dn  hot  it,  am 
(c)  Plato's  DIvMoo,  or  the  artfculatioa  af  a  «dati%-eiy  inde- 
ate  and  generic  concept  into  species  and  sub-speciet  with 
resultant  deterrrunate  judgments,  presumes  of  course 
the  doctrine  of  the  intcrpcnctration  of  ideas  laid  down 
in  the  Sopkislts  as  the  basis  of  predication,  but  its  use  precedes 
the  positive  development  of  that  formula,  though  not,  save  very 
vagiieiy,  the  exhibition  of  it,  negatively,  in  the  aatinomies  ol 
ihaaMand  the  many  in  the  PanmasifM.  It  it  ita  aw,  however, 

pnn»Ml<aiy  to  Ja5iLiie  »  Mhana  «f  Smna  tH  trae 
imfiwiot  tptOtt  are  icadiad,  whaa  ao  ftather  <lMlDt.llaa  ia  the 

determinate  many  b  possible,  though  there  b  still  the  numerical 
difference  of  the  indefinite  plurality  of  particulars.  The  process 
is  to  take  as  far  a'>  [>o-vsil,lc  the  form  of  a  continuous  disjunrtion 
of  contraries.  Wc  must  bisect  as  far  as  may  be,  but  the  division 
is  after  all  to  be  into  limb';,  not  p.irts.  The  later  examples  of 
the  Fatitktu  show  that  the  permission  of  three  or  more  co- 
OVAiata  qwdca  is  aot  uiflataiy,  and  that  the  precept  of  dicho- 
tomy b  aierely  ia  order  to  aecure  as  little  of  a  aolliu  aa  poiahie; 
to  avoid  «if.  the  divfdBB  of  the  anioud  world  iato  Bwa  aad  hrataa. 
It  il  tiM  Bilddie  raap  ot  the  i*m  of  PMMat  i  ?«  that  appeals 
10  Baow,  aot  only  tMi  bat  tMr  OMdiating  quality  that  appeals 
10  Aristotle.  The  mudia  axiomata  of  the  one  and  the  middle 
Hum  of  the  other  lie  in  the  phrase.  Plato's  division  b  never- 
theless neither  syllogism  nor  cxclusiva.  It  is  not  syllogism 
because  it  is  based  on  the  disjunctive,  not  on  the  h>'pothetical 
relation,  ,ind  so  extends  horizontally  where  syllogism  strikes 
vertically  downward.  Again  it  is  not  syllogism  because  it  is 
becoeaiily  and  finally  dialectical.  It  bringi  bi  At  duke  of  an 
iaterlocator  at  eash  atafi^  and  lo  depetida  on  a  conceiaion  for 
«Aat  it  alioaid  pieva.^  Nar  ia  it  Bacan'k  method  of  ezduaioDa, 
which  aacapaa  tlw  faipoWho  of  bciag  dialectical,  if  not  that  of 
hdat  oadidy  enrnhrma,  la  vfrtoe  of  the  cogency  of  the  negative 
instance.  The  Platonic  division  was,  however,. offered  as  the 
adentific  method  of  the  Khool.  A  fragment  of  the  comic  poet 

*  Ariatotlc^  Am.      L  ji,  46a  p  tqq. ;  cf.  916  u  aqq. 


ifMOOVidBreof  itat  wodb*  Aad  the  aaonoMMt  af 

aa  tmly  has  a  place  in  the  identi6e  apediealkaof  o 

concept  in  all  its  (liffercnccs  as  the  linking  of  lower  to  higher  in 
syllogism.  The  two  are  complcnicnt.iry,  aiul  ihc  reinstatement 
of  the  disjunctive  judgment  to  the  more  honourable  r6]e  in 
inference  has  been  made  by  so  notable  a  modern  logician  as 
Lotze. 

(d)  The  condalivapracoa  of  Combination  is  less  elaborately 
sl»tched,  but  in  a  iM^Wiai  paiiage  in  the  Polttuus  (I 
ia  ^T^^'-'c  by  aMaaa  of  aa  aOHopla  the  oatara  and 
oae  of  csunplcs,  PUto  itpitMtta  it  aa  tiK  Magiag 

of  one  and  the  same  element  teen  In  diverse  KItings  to 
coTkscious  realization,  with  the  rcault  that  it  is  viewed  as  a  single 

truth  of  which  the  terms  compared  arc  now  accepted  as  the 
differences.  The  learner  is  to  be  led  forward  to  the  unknown 
by  being  made  to  hark  back  lo  more  fan.iliar  grou;j;t  fp,  of  the 
alphabet  of  nature  which  he  is  coming  to  recognize  with  some 
certainty.  Toleadon.lT&Yfw,  is  to  refer  back,  ipiyttr*  to  what 
has  been  correctly  divined  of  the  same  elements  in  clearer  cases. 
Introduction  to  unfamiliar  collocations  follows  upon  this,  and. 


only  10,  ia  it  paMihIa  4oai(y  to  Jathcc  acattciad  onavlei  iato  » 
coMpadaaaatMtiWBMef  oBoidaaoelaar,  llii  ia  oak  oa^  at 
importance  in  the  hiitory  of  the  Icmteoloiir  of  hfk.  kot 


importance  b  the  hiitory 
supplies  a  philosophy  of  induction. 

(c)  n.ifk  of  riato's  iUustration  and  cxpl.inaiion  of  pre  litat;.  n 
and  dialectical  inference  there  hcs  r>ot  only  the  question  of  ibcu 
metaphysical  gnniriding  in  the  intercontKxion  of  jg^^^^ 
ideas,  but  that  of  their  epistemological  presuppositions,  ^y^ttnii. 
This  is  dealt  with  in  the  Theaetetus  (iMsqq.).  The 
maaiidd  aScOioaa  of  sense  are  not  simply  aggregated  in  the 
IndMdual,  IBea  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  horse.  There  must  be 
OMwatiaiWi  ia  t  onltaiy  orinc^.  aoul  or  caoicjaamtw,  which 
ia  that  widd  laally  fnctboaia  peicciitiao,  the  aaaaca  ai^ 
organa  bdag  merdy  its  iastniBieBts.  It  it  thb  aaity  of  apper- 
ception which  enables  U9  to  combine  the  data  of  more  than  one 
sens:,  to  .I'Tirm  reality,  unreality,  identity,  difTerencc,  unity, 
plurality  and  so  forth,  as  also  the  good,  llic  beautiful  aud  their 
contraries.  Plato  calls  ihehc  pervasive  factors  in  knowl«ige 
Kfufi,  and  di-scribes  them  as  developed  by  the  soul  in  virtue  of 
its  own  aetivity.  They  are  objects  of  its  reflection  and  made 
explicit  in  the  few  with  pains  and  gradually.*  That  they  are  not, 
however,  psyctwiogical  or  acquired  categories,  due  to  "the 
wetkaMBilijp  Of  the  Bdnd  "  aa  caoecivMl  lar  LodH^  fa  oMaaa 
ftan  dWr  attHboiioB  to  the  atrndwc  of  aiod*aad  htm  thdr 
corrdatioa  with  immanent  lafariplw  of  the  objective  order. 
Considered  from  the  cpiiteaaohngtcd  point  of  view,  they  are  the 
im]iliiit  presuppositions  of  the  con-it ruction  or  avWeryiaitSf * 
in  whiih  knowledge  consists.  But  as  ideas,'  though  of  a  l>-pe 
quite  apart,'  they  have  ako  a  conilitutive  application  to  rcahiy 
Accordingly,  of  the  selected  "kinds"  by  means  of  which  the 
interpenetralion  of  ideas  is  expounded  in  the  5«^fjr«,  only 
motion  and  rest,  the  ultimate  "  kinds  "  ia  the  physical  work^ 
have  no  countetparu  in  the  "  categMlM  **  Of  the  TheaeUtmg. 
lahia  doctrine  aa  to  fvrAaaiaSr  or  i^iimB^m  porraHy  i» 
of  dw  activhy  of  Cha  toBr  iaaiii,  AilMalla  lo  the  db 

is  in  the  main  but  echoing  the  teaching  of  PIsto." 

'  Athcnacus  ii.  S9C.  See  Uaemrr.  Oriantiohan  dtr  vittfmi(h«JiL 
Arbeit  (1M4:  fepriatad  in  his  K«rlr4f*  mud  Aufit^ist,  1907). 

•  Socrates'  fcfiefcnoe  of  a  diaeasiioa  to  its  prcsuppgMtioaa  (Xaa» 
phon.  i/m.  iv.  6,  13}  ia  ooi  idwat  far  the  hiitaiy  af  tha  •» 

roinolo(y  of  inductioa> 

•  rkeoeUtmt,  i»6c. 

'  T.niaeus.  370.  *  (paBUd  lo  H.  P.  QoW^  tfaadadcB  af  the 

Tkfoeutus,  p.  60). 

•  rkecrUlui.  |86</.  '  5g/  tfdW,  9$3ft, 

•  lb.  id.;  cf.  TkaatUlM,  x^jd. 

•  Aiimdik  d(      43ok  9.  aod  ■•BCrtKy  Bi.  a.  iE  S 

*•  For  Flata^a  Lade,  the  tnatiowiiiM  aa  to  the  geaaiacMai  Of 

the  dialogues  may  be  trtaMd  sumOMiffy.  The  riMsMiM  labours 
under  no  Mispicioii.  The  SopkiUtt  is  appiucntly  matter  for  animad- 
version by  Aristotle  in  the  Metapkytitt  and  eMewhcre,  but  dcn\-c« 
ttronger  lUpjKirt  (rutn  ihc  t<-'iuTirfiir»  tn  the  Poltlitus  which  pre- 
sumes it.  The  FolHuvt  and  Pkittbui  are  guaranteed  by  tbc  uir 
made  of  them  in  Aridotlc't  Ethics.  The  rejection  of  the  Patmtmidn 
would  involve  the  paradox  of  a  nameteis  cooumfwary  of  PUto 
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0.  AHtUttt. 

riM'ti  epitodie  uae  of  logiol  dhllartkw*  b  fraqMBL  Hb 
WtOMM  te  wch  k^ica]  MMlyiiaitwyd  wet  d»  wqalwcBtt 
cf  tlw  problem  ia  iMrf'ilM  MNk  b  Ite  "dUtdkil'' 
dtelogucs  the  qvcftiott  «f  nedwf  urf  flt  (kt  fiatilfUu  «f  hi 

postulates  attains  at  least  a  Ukc  promfneoce  with  the  ostensible 
subject  matter.  There  is  even  formal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  to  advance  in  dialectic  is  a  greater  thing  than  to  bring  any 
special  inquiry  to  a  successful  issue  *  But  to  the  end  there  is  a  lack 
of  interest  in,  and  ihurcfurc  a  relative  immaturity  of,  technique 
as  such.  In  the  forcing  atmosphere,  bowcNcr,  of  that  age  of 
controversy,  wed  such  as  that  sown  in  the  master's  treatment 
<C  the  uttered  Mrw*«l"fc>i^l™fay*«>'  fl*tQ%  wcccmcn  in 

logical  categories  whkh  Aristotle  co«k!  make  Ua  own.  Ehe 

much  of  hb  critfefam  of  Platonic  daclrlite*docs,  Indeed,  miss 
fire.  The  foilf  too,  which  the  PhUebus*  apparently  left  un- 
bridgcd  between  the  sensuous  apprrhrn'i<in  of  particulars  and 
the  knowledge  of  iipi\crs,Tls  of  even  niinlm;im  gereralily  led 
with  Speusippus  to  a  formula  of  tnoifN-iedgc  in  perception  (ii-ionj- 
lionK^  attf^tfit).  These  and  like  developments,  which  are  to  be 
divined  from  references  in  the  Aristotelian  writings,  Jejtme,  and, 
for  tJbe  most  part,  of  probable  interpretation  only,  complete  (he 
■■icdUi^^AfiitotkoeiildatlliMiftelMsaRiededftem  the 
Httonic  idbNl  sod  cnAolDEd  upn  kb  mm  cmhw  4f  logical 
inquiry. 

This  is  embodied  !n  the  group  of  treathet  later  faiewB  M  Ae 
Orfawm^  and  culminates  in  the  theory  of  syllogism  and  of 
demonstrative  knowledRc  in  the  Analylia.  All  else 
ii  finally  suhsiili.iry.  In  tlic  well-known  sentences 
with  which  the  Orianon  closes'  Aristotle  has  been  supposed 
to  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  syllog- 
iun.  Be  «t  leait  data*  to  have  ben  the  ilnt  tp  dliitct  the 
pvoccdun  flf  Ac  dcfeitV'gUH^  and  tte  bV  dkin  be 

and  Aristotle  who  was  inferior  as  a  metat^iyncian  to  ndlftcr.  Ito 
other  dialogue  adds  anything  to  the  lofital  content  of  tbcM. 

Granted  their  Kenuinrness,  the  relative  <Jaiin^  of  three  of  them  is 
gjven,  vij:.  rhtaeletus,  ScphitUs  and  PoIUkus  in  the  order  named. 
The  PIr.Ubus  Ki-ms  \i>  iire-.npti.j^  PolilUus,  283-184,  but  tf  this  be 
an  error,  it  will  affect  tnc  logical  theory  not  at  all.  There  icmains 
fhe  fcmtmUu.  H  tm  acweaiy  be  later  tkaa  the  Sg^MMaa.  The 
•Minoaiiae  wkk  whlris  it  eoadedie  are  men  aatofBlfy  tafeaa  ea  • 
pnliidt  tm  the  iSaeiiaiiaii  of  the  SopkisUs  than  as  an  unnrrr isiry 
retnatmcnt  of  Hi*  doctrine  of  the  one  and  the  many  in  a  mote 
ne^itive  fr>rm.  It  may  well  he  earlier  than  the  Thtattttut  in  its 
nr.  -i  -u  f(irm.  The  -.tyli^tic  argument  shows  the  Thfatietui  re- 
latively early.  The  m.ituricy  01  its  philowphic  outlook  tends  to 
give  it  a  place  relatively  advanced  in  the  Tlatonic  canon.  To  meet 
the  problem  here  taiwd,  the  theory  lu»  been  devised  of  an  earlier 
•nd  a  later  tcnion.  The  fint  may  have  linked  on  to  the  aeticfl  of 
Fhrto'a  dtolanaa  ef  aiaKli.  and  to  put  the  AnamMi*  btfora  It  Is 
impoarfble.  The  second,  though  it  might  atfl  hawr  preceded  the 
PcrmenUa  might  equally  wril  liave  followed  the  negative  criticism 
of  thjt  dialogue,  as  the  be^'nning  of  reconstruction.  For  PUfo'» 
I  ..i.  \'::'-^  rjiH  ,!i  in  only  has  mtcrc5t  on  acroiint  of  the  introduction 
ol  .in  'KfnerariXrit  in  a  non-<pea k i part  in  the  Parmtnidts.  If 
this  be  yrcMcd  a«  Bu^oting  that  the  philosopher  Aristotle  was 
already  in  lull  activity  at  the  date  of  writing,  it  u  of  importance  to 
hnow  what  Flatook  dlefagiiai  vne  later  than  the  debut  of  hia 
critical  pupil. 

On  tie  it>l!«ie  arirtiment  as  applied  to  Platonic  etmtroversles 
JenlllB  QnattHontt  Puiomua*  (iqoi)  is  impertam.  On  the  whole 

question  of  genuineness  and  dales  of  the  dialogue*,  II.  Rseder, 

T'.a.'jni  phiSoiOtkiitkt  £n/a K iWung  (l^o^),  gi\e»  a.i  txrellcnt 
conspectus  ot  tne  view«  held  and  the  grounds  alleged.  See  also 
P1.AT0 

>  E.t  that  of  esaence  and  acctdeot,  RtpMk,  454. 
'  £.{.  the  diKucwon  of  canelatiaii»  ib.  437  sqq. 

>  Pciituut.  iSvf.  *  SoMiUtt,  36u  aqq. 
•  E ;  in  Sic.  Eih.  I  6.                  •PhUebus,  t6<f. 

'  Principal  edition  still  that  of  Wait*,  srith  Latin  commentary, 
(»  vols.,  1844-1846).  Among  the  innameraWe  writer*  who  have 
thrown  light  upon  Aristotle's  logical  doctrine.  !^t  Hiljirr.  Tren<l<  len- 
burg,  t'eorrweg,  Hamilton.  Mansel,  G.  Grote  may  be  named.  There 
a»e,  however,  others  of  equal  dUtinction.    Reference  to  Prantl. 

 •  d*r  Critcktn,  ii.  », 

r  is  an  Eng.  trans.). 
1896k  1900}  (aooie 


Sjl^^^^i^indiswnsable.  ^Zelfcr.  Die  Phtioto^u^ 
9B0  epbl.  af«_elao  of  irat-nie  fanponancc^ 


It. 


tbeoght  to  foBow.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  into  the  fonnal 
a  ban  wobebte  pnaiiM^  the  pfiMipk  «i  madbtioo 
«M  w  Wd  bm  tiMi  tte  aivHHe  to  tte  MdvtiB 


barn  ibai  tte  aivHHe  to  tte 
d  tlw  fjpecbi  aad  vaiietfca  of  qpOmbB 
embeited  ■pea  each  as  enalysb,  wbere  yndSd 

process  from  assured  principles  gave  truth,  Aristotle  could 
find  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  formula  of  demons' rative 
knowledge  or  stience.  It  must  t>e  grounded  in  princi[i!es  (vf 
assured  certainly  and  must  demonstrate  its  conclusions  with 
the  use  of  such  middle  or  Unking  terms  only  as  it  is  possible  to 
equate  sritb  the  real  ground  or  cause  in  the  object  «f  kitoiidedge. 
Hence  the  account  of  axioms  and  of  definitions,  Mdl«fllAtfflMCi 
and  of  dcflTCtive  etiiAsdci.  Ham  Ike  fc-f*******  of  drtcv- 
rnming  twrit  pthad|ihi  it  HKMMni,  It  b^  fbca,  •  blr 
working  hjrpotbeate  aa  to  the  atmctwe  ol  tbe  Otgmwn  to  place 
the  T»ptc$,  which  deal  with  dialectical  reasoning,  before  the 
Anjtylici*  Of  the  remaining  treatises  nothing  of  fundamental 
im[X>rt  depends  on  their  order.  One,  however,  the  Categories, 
may  be  regarded  with  an  ancient  commcnta'.ur/'as  prtliiiunary 
to  the  dialectical  inquiry  in  the  Topics.  The  other,  on  thought 
as  expressed  in  language  (Ilcpt  tpftinlut)  b  possibly  spurious, 
tbotigh  in  any  caie  a  compilation  of  tbe  Aristotelian  Khoot. 
If  gentune,  its  naive  tbeorjr  that  thought  copies  things  and  othCT 

fMMVHHDflUCM^ 

Prodwctten  ta  tbe  km  «f  a  aeifes  of  relatrvdy  self-contained 
treatises  accotmts  tm  the  abacBce  of  a  name  and  general  definilioa 
of  their  common  field  cf  inquiry.  A  more  important 
lack  which  results  is  thai  of  any  clear  intimation  as 
to  ihe  relation  in  which  Aristotle  supposed  it  to 
stand  to  other  disciplines.  In  bis  definite  classification  of  tbe 
sciences,'*  into  First  PbfloBophy,  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
it  has  no  place.  Its  axioms,  tuch  as  the  law  <rf  contradictloi^ 
belong  to  first  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  faOt 
adtber  under  thi»  bead  BOr  jrtt,  though  the  thought  hat  been 
eBtcitained,  under  tbtl  of  matbenttici,  lince  logic  onfcre 
mathematical  reasoning  as  wcD  as  all  other.  The  spcci^laiivc 
sciences,  indeed,  are  classified  according  to  their  relation  to  form, 
purr,  ahjtr.irt  or  concrete,  i  e.  according  to  their  objects.  The 
I0gic.1l  inquir>'  seems  to  be  conceived  as  deab'ng  with  the  thought 
of  which  the  objects  arc  objects.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
propaedeutic,"  which,  although  it  is  in  contact  w  ith  reality  in  and 
through  the  metaphysical  import  of  the  axioms,  or  again  In  the 
fact  that  the  catcgorict,  though  primarily  taken  aa  fonns  of 
predfcalba,  anat  abo  be  refDdnl  as  kinds  of  bebig.  b  not 
dirKtljrCMRemed  with  object-reality,  bat  «fth  the  determination 
for  the  fliinking  subject  of  what  constitutes  the  knowledge 
corrrTntivc  to  being.  Logic,  therefore,  is  not  classed  as  one,  still 
less  as  a  branch  of  one,  among  the  'ologics,  ontology  not  excepted. 

The  way  in  which  lopiral  doctrine  is  develo;  >  J  in  -  he  .'\rislo- 
tclian  treatises  fits  in  with  this  view.  Doubtless  what  we  have 
is  in  the  main  a  reflex  of  the  heuristic  character  of  Aristotle's 
own  work  as  pioneer.  But  it  aX.  least  satisfies  the  requirement 
thai  the  Inqniiy  shaB  cany  tbe  plain  man  along  with  it.  Actual 
modes  of  tspnakm  are  shown  to  emboAr  dbtfaictfana  which 
average  intelUgctiee  can  easily  recognbe  and  will  readly  acknow^ 
ledge,  thou^  they  may  tend  by  progressi\-e  rectification  funda- 
mentally to  modify  the  assumption  natural  to  the  level  of  thought 
from  which  he  begins.  Thus  we  start  "  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  world  of  separate  persons  and  things,  in  which  thought 
mirrors  these  concrete  realities,  taken  as  ultimate  subjects  of 
predicates.  It  is  a  world  of  communicatioo  of  thought,  where 
persons  as  thinkers  nerd  to  utter  in  langtiagie  truths  objcctivri^ 
valid  for  the  anwtfer  cMnomir.  In  thcaa  Initbs  nredtratca  aiv 
accepted  or  refected  by  subjects,  and  tbertkm  aiqiod  en  tha 
reflection  of  fact  In  M^et  (propositions).  These  are  combbiatoiy 
of  parts,  attaching  or  detaching  predicates,  and  to  lovelving 

'References  such  at  18&  la  are  the  result  of  arihsaqiN 
and  prove  nothings  See.  however,  AaisioiLa. 

**  Adrasius  is  said  te  have  caled  them  wfi  rA»  nntSm, 

H  Ittiapkys,  EL  I. 

■  Ol  AeQabML  A.  t.  «ina  t  aq/^i  d.  JAM^  Mog^  *  < 
••Or /aMrMWbar  Ida  iM. 
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WrttftTt.  pwdk|U»  and  copula.*  At  this  stage  we  are  as  mudi 
tpatemui  with  ^pcBch-forms  as  the  tliought -forms  of  wiuch  tbcy 
■I*  eanrcatlQaal  symbols,  vitii  Plaio'a  aaalysiit  lor  jaataoMt 
Jato  a  am  aod  a  vwlik  wkw  caoMtatlo*  «  i£m  i»  «a  jKi  ^ 

diflkulty.  Tbe  univensl  of  this  stace  i*  tltt  univawil  of  lact, 
vbat  is  recognized  as  prcdicable  of  a  plurality  of  Stt1>|eeta.  The 
dialccticaJ  doctrine  of  judgment  as  thi  Jri  1,  ntion  of  one  member 
of  a  disjunction  by  contradictioa,  winch  Uicr  so  iroparUnt,  is 
struggling  with  one  of  it!>  initial  dilHcuItics,'  \-\z.  the  contingency 
of  particular  events  future,  the  solution  of  wiiich  remains  im- 
perfect.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  CaUiorus  u  still  on  the  same  level  of 
^*  though  its  grammatico4ogical  analysis  is  the  more 
advam«i  ooa  wbich  had  prahab^  bctn  devtloiied  by 
the  AeadtBjr  bcbet  Aiiitatb  cana  to  tUnk  «f  hb 

friends  there  as  "  them  "  rather  Uno  "  us."  It  is 
what  in  one  direction  gave  the  now  famOiar  classification  of 
parts  of  speech,  in  the  other  t!i..:.  f  f  .i'.r-DTl'  -,  un;!.,  r- 

lying  them.  If  abstract  from  any  actual  t:<j>iib.r..iUi  ri  of 
subject  and  predicate  and  proceed  to  deternmic  the  types  of  [  r 
dicate  asserted  in  simple  propositions  of  fact,  we  liave  on  the  one 
band  a  subject  which  is  never  object,  a  "  first  substance  "  or  con- 
crete thing,  of  which  may  be  predicated  in  the  first  plsce  "  second 
abbstance  "  expressing  that  it  is  a  acnbtr  «f  »  caacnta  d*^, 
and  ia  tbe  aeorad  pUca  qaaati^,  cenalnian,  action 

and  tbe  like.  ThelistfoOevttbaforanof  the  Greek  lartguagc&o 
dosdy  that  a  catctuy  eaMtgta  appnpdated  to  the  use  of  the 
perfect  tense  of  tbe  middle  voice  to  express  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  a  parb  that  it  dons.  In  all  ihis  the  individual  is  the 
sole  sclf-subsistcnt  reality.  Truth  and  error  are  about  the 
individual  and  attach  or  detach  predicates  correctly  and  in- 
correctly. There  is  no  committal  to  ibe  metaphysics  in  the  light 
of  which  the  logical  inquiry  is  at  last  to  find  its  complete  justiiica- 
tion.  The  point  of  view  is  to  be  modified  profoundly  by  what 
follows— by  (he  doctrine  of  the  class-concept  behind  the  class, 
of  the  foaa  or  idea  as  the  ooiiBtUatiye  loiaanla  of  a  awhrtanftj 
or,  again,  by  the  requireawat  that  aa  caiwitlal  attdbate  anut 
be  grounded  in  tbe  nature  or  essence  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  predicated,  and  that  such  attributes  alone  are  admissible 
predicates  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict  ideal  of  science. 
But  we  are  still  on  tbe  ground  of  commoD  opinion,  and  these 
docuinca  aia  Bot  yM  laid  dam  aa  fuBdaoMBtal  10  tba  devaiop- 
ment. 

Dialectic  then,  though  it  mqr prove  to  be  the  ultimate  raeihcKi 

of  establishing  princi^ei  in  |ihfloi(^>hyi*  atarts  from  prdMble 

and  conceded  pnadtet^  and  deda  villi  iben  only  ia 

the  light  ofceauBeapdadpiaiaMdiaaattybaiaaaon- 

ably  appealed  10  oraailbraitahlithedagafttstebiiBenge. 

To  the  expert,  in  any  study  which  involves  contingent  tnaticr, 

i.c,  a&  ineducible  element  of  indeterminaUon,      to  the  physician, 

there  is  a  specific  form  of  this,  but  the  relk-ction  that  this  is  so  is 

something  of  an  afterthought.  We  start  with  what  is  prima  facie 

given,  to  return  upon  it  from  the  ground  of  principles  clarified  by 

the  sifting  process  of  dialectic '  and  certified  by  ivCt.  The  Topkt 

dtal  with  dialectic  and  constitute  an  anatomy  of  aqpUBGntatMB, 

or,  aoeocdfaig  to  what  Mens  to  be  Aristoiie'a  own  ateiapior,  a 

awvey  of  tbe  tactical  vantage-pdnu  (r^)  for  tbe  ooallkt  of 

wits  in  which  the  priie  is  pciaurily  viclaiyt  tbon^  it  it  a  barren 

victory  unless  it  is  abo  knowledge.  It  h  In  Ma  treatise  that 

what  have  been  called  "  the  conceptual  categoric*""  emerge, 

viz.  the  pr^ieaUes,  or  heads  of  predication  as  it  is  anal)'sed  in 

relation  to  the  provisional  theory  of  definition  that  dialectic 

allows  and  requires.    A  predicate  either  is  expressive  of  ifae 

essence  or  part  of  the  essence  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  original 

group  of  mutually  underivable  attributes  of  which  tlie  absence 

of  any  one  destroys  its  right  to  the  class-name,  or  &  it  noU 

Either  it  is  convertible  with  the  subject  or  it  is  not.  Urn  (bctt 

'  Dt  luUrprtlaliont  1 6a  24-35.  *  n.  18a  38  sqq. 

•  Aft.  19a  a».j9. 

\  As  sbown  e  t.  by  tbe  way  in  wWck  ibe  PblMltf  of  «MaanJ  tta 

Obiect  «  !(en«.<  is  conrf  urd, 

.  Tl't"'         ^'  *T»pictMXk 
*PMm  128M  1  sqa.  '  ■ 
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judgment,  though  still  viewed  as  caatl) 
which  belong  to  coherent  systems  <Sf  i 
inttk  tboat  thai  pndicaia  ooincideaaa  of  "V 
bapiMiqi  aot  avtn  dnivatiwely  eMaalJal  AoB  tba  pofat  of  «i«w 
of  tba  ponpfag  in  which  titc  subject  has  found  a  place.  In  the 
theory  of  dialectic  any  predicate  may  be  suggested  for  a  subject, 
and  if  not  affirmed  of  it,  must  be  dcrued  of  it,  if  not  denied  n-.uit 
be  affirmed.  The  development  of  a  theory  of  the  ground  on 
which  subjects  claim  their  predicates  and  diiown  alien  prcdicat 
could  Doi  be  long  postponed,  la  practical  dialectic  the  un- 
limited possibility  was  reduced  to  manageable  proportions  in 
virtue  of  the  gHNiadwork  of  received  opinion  upon  which  iht 
operation  procaodcd.  It  is  in  tJie  Topia,  further,  that  we  clearly 
have  a  fim  tfMtaMalof  ^rUmitmaalbtBial  ia^piliratiBiit  with 
the  suggcstioa  tbai  advaaoa  noit  bo  made  lo  a  irtcw  of  ha  one 
for  material  implfaatioa  from  true  and  necessary  principles. 
It  is  in  the  Topics*  aftbi,  that  we  have  hints  at  the  devices  of  an 
inductive  process,  which,  as  dtaleciual,  throw  the  burden  c^i 
producing  contradictory  instances  upoii  Lhe  other  party  to  tho 
l.scussion.  In  virtue  of  the  common-stock,  of  opinion  amnr.^ 
the  interlocutors  and  their  poteuli^ily  controlling  auiUcnce. 
this  process  was  more  valuable  than  appears  on  the  face  of 
things.  Obviously  tentative,  and  with  limits  and  ultimate  inter- 
pretation to  be  determined  elsewhere,  it  failed  to  bear  fruit  till 
the  KenaiMano^and  then  by  the  irony  of  fate  to  the  discrediting 
of  AriMotla.  In  any  case,  however,  defidtloa,  syllogiMn, 
induction  all  invited  further  determination,  especially  if  ibey 
were  to  take  their  place  in  a  doctrine  01  truth  or  knowledge. 
The  problem  of  analytic,  i  e.  of  the  resolution  of  the  va.  jus 
forms  of  inference  into  their  equivalents  in  that  grouping  of  term^ 
or  premises  which  was  roost  obviously  cogent,  was  a  legacy  of  ih- 
Tcipus.  1  he  (liibalc-game  bad  sought  for  diversion  and  i«Htn<i 
truth,  and  truth  raised  the  logical  problem  on  a  different  plane. 

At  first  the  problem  of  formal  analysia  on^.  Wc  proceed 
with  the  talk  of  instances  and  conceal  omMtv  fini  wbb 
fdationa  of 'fadaiiaa  and  onduiBB,  Tha^piiliaiJi 
aatOtteMbai*yofacbtta,andtbo<lpiwlBaatfhrBwita  fi^«,c 
is  the  dictum  ic  onmt  et  ntitto.  Until  the  view  of  the 
individual  units  with  which  we  arc  so  far  familiar  has  undergone 
radical  revision,  the  jirimary  inquiry  must  be  into  the  forms  cf 
a  class-calculus.  Individuals  fall  into  groups  in  virtue  of  tbe 
possession  of  certain  predicates.  Docs  one  group  incluilc.  or 
exclude,  or  intersect  another  with  which  it  is  compared  f  We  are 
deariy  in  the  field  of  the  diagrams  of  the  text-books,^  and  much  dl 
the  phraseology  is  baaad  opoa  aa  orjginai  p^ibte  iq^ataanlatiea 
in  eisetttioo.  Tba  alddle  tana,  thw^  flaacriwed  aa  aa  laier' 
niediary  or  Bnking  term,  gets  its  name  as  intermediate  in  a 
homogcneeos  adieme  of  quatiiity.  where  it  cannot  be  of  narrower 
extension  than  the  subject  nor  wider  than  the  predicate  of 
conclusion."  It  is  also,  as  AristoUc  adds,"  middle  io  posiliou  uj 
the  syllogism  that  concludes  to  a  univcrssl  affirmative.**  Again, 
so  long  as  wc  keep  to  the  syllogism  as  complete  in  itself  and 
w  it  hout  reference  to  its  place  in  the  great  structure  of  knowledge, 
the  nerve  of  proof  cannot  bo  oooocived  bi  oilier  than  a  fomai 
manner.  In  analytic  «Mk  Hftk  aa  Clboa  different  f foai 
of  diakctic  Wo  pMRune  ttnth  aad  aat  probability  or 
cavloB,  bat  a  traa  eoachniBB  caa  Mlow  fcoBi  fabe  premises,  sad 
it  is  only  in  the  attempt  to  derive  the  premises  in  turn  from 
their  grounds  that  we  unmask  the  deception.  The  pasMgc  to 
the  conception  of  system  is  still  required.  The  Prior 
Annlytks  then  arc  concerned  with  a  formal  logic  to  f^„[f(^^, 
W  knit  into  a  system  of  knowledge  of  the  real  only  in 
virtue  of  a  formula  which  is  at  this  Mage  still  to  seek. 
The  forms  of  syllogistn.  however,  are  tracked  (ucces^jaQf  tbfomb 
their  figuns,  sa  throni^  tba  paritiaaa  af  tba  anddb  lana  tbat 
.  AriMotla  reenCBiBca  aaof  oetoal  tvptofMK,  aad  aB  tbeirModi^ 
s.a.  alt  dfl^rown  of  affirmative  and  negative,  universal  aad 
partlcutar  wtthin  the  figures,  the  cogent  or  legitimate  forms  are 

•  TapUi  xdoa  ^J-h  5. 

"Tbis  is  the  eqilMiKdoo  of  tba  faraHl 
Prior  A  natytitK  U,  J  J,  M  U 
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afonc  Icfl  stjniiing.  am]  the  r'jrmal  doctrine  of  svllosism  is  com- 
plete. Syllogism  already  dcfmcd'  becomes  through  exhibition 
iiv  its  vaifd  forms  dear  in  its  prindplc  It  is  a  specch-and- 
thou(ht-fbm  (Myot)  in  whidi  certain  matters  bdng  posited 
Otter  than  the  matters  posited  oeccssanly  results 
!  of  tbea,  aiutt  ifaougb  it  still  needs  to  nccive  s  deeper 
whm  preniBwd  truth  gim  way  to  Beoeauy  tivth  of 
the  DOtioD  of  the  class  to  that  of  the  class-concept, 
collective  fact  to  universal  law,  its  formal  claim  is  manifest. 
"Certain  mal'trs  being  posited."  Subject  and  predicate  not 
already  seen  to  l>c  conjoined  must  be  severally  known  to  be  in 
relation  with  that  whiih  joiui  ihcm,  so  that  more  than  one 
direct  conjiuiction  must  be  given.  "  Of  necessity."  If  nhat 
•re  to  be  conjoined  «e  severally  in  rektion  to  a  common  third 
it  do<t  iKrfMv  relate  or  conjoin  them.  "Sooielhing  other." 
Tbo  flOHiJinctiiiB  was  by  hypothesis  not  (ivcii*  and  is  •  new 
rwdt^iMMaMtobennched.  apart  tion  dtoici  jpcfc^ptiaa 
wve  bjr  ass  of  at  fctit  t«o  given  oonjunctioiii.  Bocai»e  of 
them,"  therefore.  Yet  so  long  as  the  class-view  is  prominent, 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  begging  of  the  question.  The  class  is 
either  constituted  by  enumeration  of  its  members,  and,  pas.sing 
by  the  difTiculty  involved  in  the  thought  of  "  its  "  mcmlK-rs, 
is  an  cinpirii.-il  uni\  i  r-..il  ot  f.ti  t  merely,  or  it  is  grounded  in  the 
class-concept.  In  the  first  case  it  is  a  formal  scheme  which  helps 
knowledge  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  not  at  all.  We  need 
then  to  dcvcJo|>  the  alternative,  and  to  pass  from  the  external 
aspect  of  all-ness  to  the  intrinsic  ground  of  it  in  the  universal 
atfmMaal  §  oM^  which,  whatsocvw  the  assistance  it  leccivea 
from  bMbciion  fa  oone  sense  of  the  word,  In  the  cown  of  iU 
development  for  the  individtial  mind,  is  secured  against  depend* 
enre  on  instances  by  the  decisive  fiat  or  guarantee  of  mGx, 
ins'ghl  into  the  systematic  nexusof  things.  The  conception  of 
linkage  needs  to  be  deepened  by  the  realijation  of  the  middle 
term  as  the  ground  of  nexus  in  a  real  order  which  is  aKo  r.itional. 

Aristotle's  solution  of  the  paradox  of  inference,  viz.  of  the  fact 
that  hi  one  sense  to  go  beyond  what  is  in  the  premises  is  fallacy, 
,  while  in  anotherscnse  not  logo  beyond  them  is  futility, 
lies  in  his  formula  of  invUdt  and  explicit,  potential 
andnctaal.*  The  real  ncns  imdwiying  the  thought- 
pnoessiitobe  offticnlated  la  the  Ugbt  of  the  voucher  bf  intcBt- 
gcncc  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  various  dqMUtiaents 
of  knowledge  which  we  call  sciences,  and  at  the  ideal  limit  It  is 
possible  to  irjt;Jorm  5>  llugi'im  into  sy>!emLinc  presentation,  so 
that,  differciilly  written  down,  it  is  definition.  But  for  human 
iscnse,  with  its  accid(  nt.il  setting  in  matter  ilielf  ir.cogiiii- 
able  is  always  with  us.  The  activity  of  yovf  is  never 
so  perfectly  realised  as  to  merge  implication  in  intuition. 
Syllogism  must  indeed  be  objective^  Lt,  valid  for  any  thinker, 
but  it  is  alw  ft  process  in  the  ™r*''*n  of  individual  thinking, 
vbnc^^wv  tniyt  is  nachad.  A  smui  najr  haow  that  mulct 


to  be  in  fod  "  nM  viewing  the  sevcial  tiMthni»  awndaB." ' 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  the  imivmsl  premise  contains  the  con- 
clusion not  otherwise  than  potent i,i!!y  is  v.  i!h  .\ri  .'.otic  cardinal. 
The  datum  of  sense  is  only  retjincd  ihruugii  the  universal.* 
It  is  posiililc  to  take  a  univcr-sal  view  with  some  at  least  of  the 
particular  instance*  left  uninvestigated.'  Recognition  that  the 
daaa-conccpt  is  applicable  may  be  independent  of  knowledge 
of  much  that  it  involves.  Knowledge  of  the  implications  of  it 
does  not  dcptod  on  observation  of  all  members  of  the  class. 
Siylioi^  at  Ibrauila  for  the  whiMtion  of  truth  attained,  and 
eoastroctioB  or  what  not  w  tho  initinHncntal  process  by  which 
we  reach  the  truth,  have  with  writcn  since  Hegel  and  Herbart 
tended  to  fall  apart.  Aristotle's  view  is  other.  Both  are  syllo- 
glims,  iho'jgh  in  different  points  of  view.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  tlw  conception  of  movement  from  the  |>otential 
posscssjonof  knowledge  to  itsactualuation  remains  indispensable. 
■  Prior  Analytict,  i.  1.  34a  iS-}0,  Z«>X>«y««i<^  M  Ivrt  Mfw  1»  4> 

The  equivalent  previously  in  Topitt  looa  25  IM, 
*  Pnor  Analytici,  ii.  3 1 :  FoMrior  A  nalytia,  L  !• 


Whether  this  is  explarval 
solution,  is  of  course  another  matter. 

In  the  Fostawr  Analytict  the  syllogism  is  brought  into 
decisive  conneiion  with  the  real  by  being  set  within  a  <iystrm 
in  whkh  its  ftuction  ia  that  of  material  implicatioo  p,„,„f^ 
fnwt  prindipim  which  m  pnonqr*  inHMdiMo  Md  sm^^m 
neocMoiy  tiotbi.  Bithifto  the  inmpllmi  of  tho 
probable  as  true  rather  than  as  what  will  be  conceded 
in  debate*  has  been  the  main  distinction  of  the  stand[joint 
of  analytic  from  that  of  dialri'.n.  Hut  the  true  is  true  only 
in  reference  to  a  rohcrtnt  sysirm  in  which  it  is  an  immediate 
ascertainnnent  of  or  to  \k  Ooiui  ed  from  a  ground  which 
is  such.  The  ideal  of  science  or  demonstrative  knowledge  is 
to  exhibit  as  flowing  (nan  the  definitions  ai^d  postulates  of  • 
ita  apodal  principles,  by  the  hdp  only  of 
to  all  hnowledge,  and  these  not  aa 
hal  aa  mUBm  nhib  pnpwtJea  of  the  ■Htjjwt^watiar, 
alt  the  picAcatca  that  hchag  to  it  hi  ita  owo  aatna.  b 
the  case  of  any  subject-kind,  its  definition  and  its  existence 
being  avouched  by  vwt,  "hea\xnly  body"  for  example,  the 
problem  is,  fiivi  n  the  fact  of  a  non-self-sulisistcnt  charavtcrif  lit 
of  it,  such  as  the  eclipse  of  the  &;iid  body,  to  find  a  ground,  a 
iiiaov  whii  h  expressed  the  aU^o\^,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
adjectival  concept  can  be  exhibited  as  belonging  to  the  subject- 
concept  ica0'  ai^  in  the  strictly  adequate  sense  of  the  phrase 
in  which  it  means  also  i  ainiJ  We  are  under  the  necessity 
then  of  revising  the  point  of  view  of  the  syllogism  of  all-ness. 
We  discard  the  conccptkaol  the  uaivcnal  aa  a  Medicate  applic- 
aUa  to  a  plurality,  or  aven  to  al,  «f  tha  mmtim  of  a  group. 
To  know  merdy  card  T*PTi$  is  not  to  kaOW,  aave  accidentally. 
The  exhaustive  judgment,  if  attainable,  could  not  be  known 
to  be  exhaustive.  The  universal  the  ground  of  the  empirital 
"  all  "  and  r.ut  conversely.  A  formula  such  as  the  equality  of 
the  intcriur  .!ti^!i.i  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  is  only 
scientifically  known  when  it  is  not  of  isosceles  or  scalene  triangle 
that  it  is  known,  nor  even  of  all  the  several  types  of  tiianglo 
C(^ctively,  but  as  a  predicate  of  triangle  recognised  as  the 
widest  class-concept  of  which  it  h  true,  the  first  stage  in  the 
paqgressive  diffcceaiiatioa  of  figum  at  which  it  can  be  asaetted.* 
Three  poinu  obvfamdjf  Dced  dewdopenent,  tha  aature  of 
definition,  iu  connexion  with  the  syllogkun  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  cause  or  ground,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  assurance 
of  our  principles. 

Definition  is  either  of  the  suLjea-kirid  (  r  uf  ihe  priipcrty  that 
is  grounded  in  it.  Of  the  sclf-.'-ubiistcJit  dclui;!  Ion  liOt  Ji'ttt  T« 
7i^j(x<>/iil' by  exposition  of  genus  and  dilt'ercntia^"  It 
is  indemonstrable.  It  presumes  the  reality  of  its  sub- 
ject ia  a  postulate  of  existence.  It  beleogs  to  the  principles 
of  dcmonstrstion.  Summa  fcntra  and  flRNqM  below  ii^mm 
I  todetnahlf  The  fammr  ««a  aaac^Mible  ol 
by  IndkatiaB  of  what  fdk  aadv  Ihm,  The  latter 
are  only  dcscribabte  by  their  acddeaia^  ThOM  caa  ban  ba 
no  true  differentia.  The  arlifidality  of  the  RAit  to  the  artlctda- 
tion  of  ;,f>ecics  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  tho  downfall  of 
Aristotle's  influence  was  largely  due.  0(  a  non  sclf-subsistcnt 
or  attributive  conception  definition  in  its  higliest  a'.iait;ablc 
form  is  a  recasting  of  the  syllogism,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
the  attribute  was  grounded  in  the  substance  or  self  subsistcnt 
subject  of  which  it  is.  Eclipse  of  the  moon,  e.g.  is  privation  of 
t^ht  from  the  moon  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between 
it  and  Uic  aa*.  Ia  tha  sdeatific  nylkgism  the  iatenoiition  of 
the  earth  is  the  mlddbt«in,thecaaBa  or  *'hecanae*'  «Mn),  tba 
residue  of  the  definition  is  condusion.  The  difference  then  ia 
in  verbal  expression,  way  of  putting,  inHexioo."  U  we  pluck 
s  jj^  toll* 

^Pttkricr  Anetylia,  I  4  ««•■  ttti  means  (1)  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject:  (»)  having  the  subject  contained  in  it.i 
definition,  as  beiof  aa  shemative  determination  of  the  iulijert. 
crooked,  isporaf  of  line;  U)  aelf-MibMtent;  U)  connected  with 
iih-  subject  asoMWoatottoaiBBad  ksnssdsttiiMri 


lli.rcfofe.  .     .  , 

■7^6  26M)q..  74a37sq<l-  »       .  ^ 

Utlapky$.  Z.  is,  H.  6  pound  thte  Idnnak  awtaphyncaily. 

>*Maia.|g»|» 
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dN  fa«fc<i  the  caiicliwiwi.  wmSm^mm  «iUi  the  stock 
feon  vMch  it  flprissii  ws  ksvc  hi  twjwfact  fam  flf  definition, 
«U]e.  if  farther  we  ibandoii  >U  ideft  «l  flMUnf  k  adequate 
by  exhibition  of  its  ground,  we  have,  «itt  «t!B  tlM  ttiM  mm  of 

words,  a  definition  merely  nomin&I  or  lexicographical.  In  the 
aiwrcmatic  trfitmc iii  o(  the  relation  of  definition  and  syllogism 
identical  as  to  one  form  and  in  one  view,  distinct  as  to  another 
form  and  in  another  view,  much  of  Aristotle's  discussion  consists. 

The  rest  is  a  consideration  of  iiirini:"K  inquiry  as 
converging  in  tuaou  f^nj*it,  the  investigation  of 
the  link  or  "  because  "  as  ground  in  the  nature  of 
Ti  Itkf  yip  alner  iiimnf*^  reat  ground  and 
ttoni^  ImIi  fdl  taietlMr.  Ite  ■dwM  fiwa  qrllogisin  ss 
focmal  irapBertioB  it  •  aai^  mt.  It  it  Mtt  «B«i|h  to  Inwe 
for  middle  tern  e  mum  ttpuitenH  vtmify.  Wcnrait  have  • 
tausa  ttstndi.  The  planets  arc  near,  and  wc  know  it  by  their 
not  twinkling  *  but  Kicnce  must  conceive  their  nearness  as  the 
cause  of  their  not  twinkling  and  make  the  ^riur  in  the  real 
order  the  middle  term  of  its  5ylloBi^m.  In  this  irreversible 
catena  proceeding  from  grmnKi  to  ronsfqurnt,  have  left 
far  behind  such  things  as  the  formal  parity  ol  genus  and  differentia 
considered  as  falling  under  the  same  ptedicabic,-*  and  bence 
joMilied  ia  pert  Porphyry's  divergence  from  tlie  scheme  of 
pwdfciMw.  Wv  Msd  devices,  indeed,  to  determine  priority 
or  flapntor  <M»  to  Iw  "bctm  kaem  alisoiateljr  «r  ia  the 
order efaatoR."  botantlK^heletliepeolsieBibfiiiriyfceed.* 

Of  science  Aristotle  takes  (or  his  examples  sometimes  celestial 
physics,  more  often  geometry  or  arithmetic,  sometimes  a  con- 
crete science,  e.g.  botany.'  In  the  field  of  pure  form,  free 
from  the  diKoncerting  surprises  of  sensible  matter  and  so  of 
absolute  necessity,  no  diffirulty  arise*  as  to  the  deducibility 
of  the  whole  body  of  a  science  from  its  first  principles.  In  the 
fpihere  of  abstract  form,  mathematics,  the  tike  may  be  allowed, 
absttaetioQ  being  treated  aa  aa  eBinination  of  matter  from 
die  «Mtm  hf  aae  act.  Wlica  «a  taka  into  acoooat  rdative 
natter,  however,  aad  traces  of  a  eaaeqitioa  of  ahatnetion  aa 
adnittiiv  of  degree,*  the  questlea  it  aot  fiaa  Iptn  dIAadly. 
Ia  tlia  sphere  of  the  concrete  sdenees  wliere  law  obtains  only 
^Mvb  -nKh  this  ideal  of  science  can  clearly  find  oidy  a  relative 
satisfjition  with  brge  reserves.  In  any  c.nse,  hoveWTi  tlie 
problem  as  to  first  principles  rcrr>ains  fund.imcntal. 

If  we  reject  the  infinite  regress  and  the  circle  in  proof  (ciVcu/m 
fa  probanio)  which  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  proving  A  by  B 
P^^gf  and  B  by  A,'  we  are  confronted  by  the  need  for 
mad  principles  of  two  kinds,  those  which  condition  all  search 
KMaitne  for  truth,  and  those  which  arc  the  peculiar  or  proper 
priac^  of  special  sciences,  thtir  "  pociliena,*'  via.  the 
dcfiaitioBtaf  tbeir  subjecuand  the  poitioifaitcaof  thacaittance  of 
these.  An  are  indemonstrable  and  cannot  be  lets  sure  than  the 
body  of  doctrine  that  flows  from  them.  They  must  indeed  be 
rctognizcd  as  true,  primary,  cius-ilivc  .inrl  tin  like.  But'lhey 
arc  not  conRciiii.illy  present  in  the  in  hvidual  in  a  dcttrminate 
shape.  The  doctrine  of  latency  is  mystical  and  savours  of 
Plato's  reminiscence  (anamncus).  Yet  they  must  have  some- 
tiling  to  develop  from,  and  thereupon  Aristotle  gives  an  account 
a(  a  praoCM  in  the  psychological  mechanism  which  he  illustrates 
ive  psycbok^,  wherein  a  Xi^ot  or  meaning  emerges, 
a  "first**  oaivaiil  reeogaiaed  by  iadiKtim.  Yet 
safe,  iatdllgcaoa,  b  the  principle  of  first  principles. 
It  b  infallible,  wMIe,  whatever  the  case  with  perception 
of  the  specfad  sensibles,*  the  process  which  combines 
pariicularr^  is  not.  On  the  side  of  induction  wt  find  that  cxpcri 
encc  b  said  to  gi%'e  the  specific  principles."  "the  phenomena 
being  apprehended  in  sufficiency."  On  the  side  of  intuition, 
••U-evidence  of  scientific  principles  is  spoken  of.*'  Yet  dialectic 

*9So&  Cr.1fcberw«g.^)9MHdirI««i,  I  lof. 

'  78<i  30  sqq.  •  T«pi<s,  lotb  iS,  19. 

•  PosUriot  AnalylUs,  It  13.  *  PetUrior  Analylin,  ii.  16. 

*  PeiltrioT  Analytits,  i.  13  ad.  fin.,  and  i.  37.  The  form  which  a 
mathematical  n  ii  ncf  trcat»  as  relatively  self  nubsistent  i«  certainly 
not  the  constitutive  idea.  >  Fosltrior  A  HoJylics,  i.  3. 

•/Isittrisr  Analyliu.  it.  19.  ^StAnima,  4a)ii  18.  19. 

*Pri»r  AmdytHi,  i.  jo,  46a  18.  *■  Tofit*,  loak  ao.  at. 


is  auiQiary  and  of  nethodologica]  importance  in  their  catabttah- 
neet."  If otaaiBy  Mmftiag  statements  acear  aloMt  or  4|aite 

side  by  side.  We  cannot  take  first  principles  "as  the  bare 
precipitate  of  a  progressively  refined  analysis'***  nor  on  the 

other  as  constitutive  a  priori  forms.   The  solution  itim%  to  lie 
in  the  conception  of  a  process  that  has  a  double  as,'%ect.  On 
the  one  hand  wc  have  com'ror.iation  with  fad,  in  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  rational  pnr.flplc  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
phenomenal  order,  intell:^;:r.LC  will  find  satisfaction.    On  the 
other  wc  have  a  stage  at  which  the  rational  but  as  yet  rK>t 
reasoned  ooncepu  devrioped  ia  At  Medium  of  the  psydiologicai 
meclianiim  are  subjected  to  procMtes  of  tcllecUve 
and  analysis,  and,  with  some  moiBficatioB.  nalatali 
chaBenge,  till  at  Icagtb  the  altiaiaie  aai«titibcaM|e,  whidi 
rathNud  hislght  can  pnH  at  ecmda,  and  the  vhele  Identcliy  of 
concepts  from  the  "  first  "  universals  to  tA  6p<p^  are  intuited 
in  a  coherent  system.  Aristotle's  lerminolog>'  is  highly  technical, 
but,  M  h.is  often  been  of>served,  not  therefore  clear.    Here  two 
words  .It  lca>it  are  ambiguous,  "  principle  "  and  "  induction."'  By 
llic  lirsl  he  nie.ins  .iny  starting  p-nt'i ,  "that  from  which  the 
matter  in  queition  is  primarily  to  be  known,"  "  particular  facts 
therefore,  premises,  and  what  not.  What  then  is  meant  by  prin- 
ciples when  we  ask  in  the  dosiag  dupter  of  hb  logic  how  ihqr 
beoomeknown?  Tbedataof tenwaiadcailynottbipdtalplaa 
in  qucsttoa  hcM;  The  ptcadtit  of  tdnitllc  ^FBoghia  najr 
equally  be  diasibted.  Where  they  are  not  derivative  they 
clearly  are  definitions  or  immediate  transcripts  from  definitions. 
There  remain,  ther>,  primary  definitions  and  the  postulates  of  their 
realization,  and  the  axioms  or  common  principles,  "  wilich  he 
must  needs  have  who  is  to  reach  any  knowledge."      In  the  case 
of  the  former,  special  each  to  its  own  science,  Aristotle  may  be 
thotight  to  hold  that  they  are  the  prtxluct  of  the  psychological 
mechanism,  but  are  ascertained  only  when  they  have  faced 
the  fire  of  a  critical  dialectic  and  have  been  accept  bam 
the  point  o(  view  of  the  integral  rationality  of  the  lyateai  of  i 
na.  an  the  other  haad,  in  which  the  i 
thfoadl  tlManplayBwat  flf  them  In  a  parity  ( 
seem  to  be  imfnclt  indeed  m  the  psychological  mechanism,  but 
to  come  to  a  kind  of  explidtness  in  the  first  reflective  reaction 
upon  it,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  content  of  it. 
They  are  not  to  be  used  as  prcnusrs  but  as  immanent  laws  of 
thought,  w.e  only  when  an  inference  from  true  or  admitted 
premises  and  correct  in  form  is  challenged.  The  challenge  must 
be  countered  in  a  rcduclio  ad  imfessibile  in  which  the  dilemma 
is  put.   Either  thb  conclusion  or  the  denial  of  ratioDafity. 
Even  these  priadples,  however,  may  get  a  greater  ei^lidUMM 
by  dialectical  titatment."  The  rclaUoa,  thaa,  of  the  two  aadcn 
of  priaripie  to  the  psychological  mechaidHB  b  dHfaenL  tit 
kind  of  warrant  that  intelBgence  can  give  to  specific  principles 
falls  short  of  infaUibiUly.   Celestial  physics,  with  its  pure  forms 
and  void  of  all  matter  save  extension,  is  not  such  an  exemplary 
science  after  all.    Rationality  is  continuous  throughout.  A 
\6-fo%  emerges  with  some  beings  in  direct  sequence  ujx>n  the 
persistence  of  impressions."  Sense  is  of  the  "  first  "  universal, 
the  form,  though  not  of  the  ultimate  tudwersal.  The  rally  from 
the  rout  in  Aristotle's  fantous  metaphor  b  of  units  that  already 
belong  together,  that  arc  of  the  saaM  Ifginent  or  order.  Oa 
the  other  haad.  sttioatltty  has  two  atagca.  la  tht  aae  it  b 
relatively  iadBtntd  In  icntc.  in  the  other  laktbaly  btt.  Tht 
same  break  b  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  the  relation  of 
receptive  to  active  mind  in  the  treatise  Of  the  Snl.**  The  one 
is  impressed  by  things  and  receives  their  form  without  their 
matter.    The  other  is  free  from  inipres-ion.    It  thinks  its 
system  of  concepts  freely  on  the  occasion  oI  the  affections  of  the 
receptivity.    Aristoile  is  fond  of  declaring  that  knowledge 
is  of  the  universal,  while  existence  or  reaUty  is  iikdividual.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  cleavage  between  knowledge  and  reality 
"  Tebitt,  1010  15.  36-37,  fti-4,  Ac. 

"  Zcilcf  Uoc.  fit.  p.  194).   ^•''>  P»t9'  iWafomiub  jaoeder  aoiaicait. 

Mtlaphyt.  A  1,  1013a  i.) 
"  Foittrior  AntiljtUs.  72a  16  ( 


roiUrtor  Analpus,  720  lb  seq. 
PosUriof  A  nahfiUs,  77a  36,  fw  ff  iqq. 


"  Mtiapkja.  r. 
dt  Anima,  iii.  4-6. 
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is  not  bridged  by  ihe  function  of  in  relation  to  "  Iiuluclion  " 
What  is  known  it  not  real,  and  what  is  rr.1l  i<i  nnt  known  The 
nodus^  has  its  cnusc  in  the  doulic  bcnsc  nf  the  \\or(l 
"  univeml  "  and  a  possible  wlution  in  the  doctrine 
of  «Uo(.  The  "  form  "  «C  ft  iMng  comdtuta  it 
wkU  it  h,  aad  M  tbt  nme  time,  therefore,  is 
J  tbt  (iwip  to  «Mdi  it  belongs.  It  has  both  in- 
dlvUvI  aad  uivMsl  lefcieiuNk  Tbm  individual  is  known 
In  tilt  dtm,  «UA  b  alM>  the  flnl  imfveml  la  irfilch  by  analysis 
higher  universal!  arc  discoverable.  These  are  predicates  of  the 
object  known,  ways  of  knowinj;  it,  rather  than  the  object  itself. 
The  su;;gcstcd  sol-jtion  removes  certain  dilTiculiics,  but  scarcely 
all.  On  seeing  Callias  my  perception  is  of  min,  not  Callias, 
or  even  man-Callias.  The  rccognliion  uf  the  itiJiv iJu.-xl  is  a 
matter  of  his  accidents,  to  which  even  sex  belongs,  and  the  gap 
(rom  lowest  universal  to  individual  may  still  be  conceived  as 
ttabiidicd.  It  i»  is  iaducUoo*  vhicb  claim  i»  auut  front 
ytttinitni  tai  and  In  nrivMMli,*  that  «■  aunt,  if  anyiriMre 
iHthin  the  conliiMs  of  logical  iaqutajr,  tncct  to  lad  tl»  mpilred 
bridge.  The  Arlstotelltn  conccptfoa  of  teduetlon.  however,  is 
•omewbat  ambiguous.  He  had  abandoned  for  the  most  part 
g^jj,  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  corresponding  %crb,  viz..  to 
cikMtoa*  lead  forward  to  the  as  yet  unknown,. ind  his  substitute 
a»  to  In-  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is  scarcely  the  military  metaphor. 
4tKUom.  .pjjp  adducing  of  a  witncsi  for  which  he  uses  the  verb* 
is  not  an  idea  that  covers  all  the  uses.*  Perhaps  confrontation 
Vilh  facta  it  the  general  meaning.    But  how  docs  he  conceive 

Of  Its  opention?  Thoc  is  io  tbe  lint  place  the  action  of  the 
paychaiMtfcal  weetoniiin  fa  the  procese  from  diacriminative 
Mate  «|NiaiA  wherein  we  realize  "  first  "  tmivniala.*  This 
h  deatff  an  nnreflcctfve,  prclo^cal  process,  nOI  ahogetber 

lighted  up  by  our  rctrojection  upon  it  of  our  view  of  dialectical 
induction  based  thereon.  The  immanent  rationality  of  this 
first  form,  in  virtue  of  which  at  the  stage  when  intelligence 
acts  freely  on  the  occasion  of  the  datum  supplied  it  recognizes 
continuity  with  its  own  self-conscious  process,  is  what  gives 
the  dialectical  type  its  meaning.  Secondly  we  have  this  dia- 
lectical "  induaion  as  to  particulHi  hy  grouping  of  similars  "* 
whota  HabOitjr  to  tabottal  bjr  w  cmptioa  has  been  ahndy 
aotcd  la  nnanlOB  whh  the  Kiidti  of  dfadecUc.  This  is  the 
Incomplete  ladiictloa  by  simple  emimctatioa  wUch  baa  ao 
often  been  fanghed  to  scorn.  It  is  a  heurisUc  proecia  Kable 
to  failure,  and  ita  appHcaiion  by  a  nation  of  talkers  even  to 
physics  where  non-expert  opinion  is  worthless  somewhat  dis- 
credited it.  Yet  it  was  the  fund.imcnt.il  form  of  induction 
as  it  was  conceived  throughout  the  Kholaslic  period.  Thirdly 
WB  have  the  limiting  cases  of  this  in  the  inductive  syllogism 
Mtriyrwr,' a  syllogism  in  the  third  figure  concloding  universally, 
and  yet  valid  because  the  copula  expresses  e^valcnce,  and  in 
analogy*  ia  wUdt»ilhaa  beta  well  saidbiniUBcea  are  weighed 
and  not  counted.  la  tha  fSMMr  k  baa  beta  aoted*  that 
Aristotle's  illustration  does  not  combine  partictdar  facts  into 
a  lowest  concept,  but  specific  concepts  into  a  generic  concept, 
and  "  that  in  tlu  < uiist ruciian  of  definite  Inductions  the  ruling 
thought  with  Aristotle  is  already,  though  viguely,  that  of 
causal  rehtion.  It  appears  safer,  notwithstai  d  np.  to  take  the 
less  subtle  interpretation"  that  dialectical  induction  struggling 
with  instances  is  formally  justified  only  at  the  limit,  and  that 
tUs,  where  we  have  exbauated  and  know  that  we  ha\T  exhausted 
Ihe  cases,  is  bfi^piidtolndividualsubjectaltidy  and  accident- 
ally rewJiidL  w  that  we  perforce  illustrate  nthct  from  the 
definite  cba»«OBCCpU  falling  under  a  higher  aotiOB.  Alter 

*  Mftap\yt.  M.  io«7a  to  i.^;  7.  llcr  loc.  eit.  «04  McLeod 
Inncs,  Tlu  Unmrsat  smJ  FariuuUr  tti  AnUotU  t  ntory  X«#W> 

"4l(>M()-  ... 

*Tifkt.  lOS*  xy  *  Mfiaphyi-  99S« 

•*t..  TopUt.  I0«*  10,  **  to  Mace  "  the  uniwrsal. 
*t^strrior  A  naljtict.  U.  \%  lOW  3.  4. 

♦  Teput,  i  tSI,  loSi  ID.  '  Priof  Anahlus.  it  ly 

*  Uncial. h'nnr  Analylin,  ii  »l. 

•  Siewan.  I«jci*.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  and  el«ewhcrc. 
» if^bsfwtg.  S^ilai.  t  lay.  With  a  fsl.  eode  IMMns  4r- 

•Saa«|ai7l| 


all,  Aristotle  must  have  had  means  by  which  hr  reached  the 
conclusions  that  horses  are  long-lived  and  lack  gall.  It  is  only 
then  in  the  rather  m)  sticil  relation  of  ww  to  the  first  type  of 
induction  as  the  process  of  the  psychological  mechanism  that  aa 
indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  bridge  from  individMl 
being  to  onlvfiial  knowledge  is  to  be  found  can  be  held  to  lia. 

Enough  htt  been  said  to  justify  the  great  place  asaigned  !• 
Aristotle  ia  the  history  of  logic.  Without  pressing  metaphysical 
formulae  in  logic  proper,  he  analysed  formal  implica- 
tion,  grounded  implication  as  a  mode  of  knowledge  ' 
in  the  rationality  of  the  real,  and  devtlij  cil  a  justificatory 
metaph)!.ic.  He  laid  down  the  progr.in-.ir.c  which  the  after 
history  of  logic  was  to  carry  out.  \Vc  have  of  course  abandoned 
particular  logical  positions.  This  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  the 
theory  of  the  propoaition.  The  individualism  with  which  he 
starts,  howsoever  afterwards  mitigated  by  bis  doctrine  of  16  rl 
M  «iMt  oe  lOea  cawtHaling  the  individMal  ia  a  lysteai  of 
intangMt  laiailani,  waiaed  Ua  to  aa  laadMlMlUa  way  to 
the  suhfect-attrfbnte  formula.  Re  cooU  not  iccognlae  sndi 
vocables  as  the  Impersonah  for  what  they  were,  and  had  perforco 
to  ignore  the  logical  significance  of  purely  rccipror :d  jui't^ncnts, 
.such  as  thoic  of  ccjuality.  There  was  necessarily  a  "  sens*  " 
or  direction  in  every  proposition,  with  more  than  the  purely 
psychological  import  that  the  advance  was  from  the  already 
mastered  and  familiar  taken  as  relatively  stable,  to  the  new  and 
strange.  Many  attributes,  too,  were  predicaUe,  even  to  the 
end,  fit  M external  and  accidental  way.  not  being  dcrfvibleinm 
thecMenceof  thaaubject.  ThatboujpttoCcoaiuieBqrtrMtao 
easily  applied  to  theae  attrihutea,  and  an  waastjsfactery  tieatmene 
of  aiodality  followed.  It  is  indeed  the  doctibM  of  the  intract- 
abflfty  of  matter  to  form  that  lies  at  the  base  of  the  paradox 
as  to  the  disparateness  of  Lnow!^  dgc  and  the  rc.il  .ilt' ..dy  m  tt  J. 
On  the  one  hand  Aristotle  by  his  doctrine  of  matter  adn.itted 
a  surd  into  his  system.  On  the  other,  he  assigned  to  with 
its  insight  into  rationality  too  high  a  function  with  regard  to 
the  concrete  in  which  the  surd  was  present,  a  power  to  certify 
the  truth  of  scientific  principlca.  The  example  of  Aristotle's 
view  of  celestial  physics  aa  a  sdence  of  pure  forms  exhibits 
both  points.  Oa  tike  Copaaicaa  change  the  heavenly  bodiea 
were  tecogniaed  is  concicle  and  yet  aubjea  to  calndable  laiR» 
Intelligence  had  warranted  false  gdadphfc  Tha  Moad  ia  that 
of  t  he  story  of  the  bed  of  Achilles. 

To  return  to  logic  proper.  The  Aristotelian  theory  of  the 
uni%'crsal  of  science  as  secure  from  dependence  on  its  instances 
and  the  theory  of  linking  in  syllogism  remain  a  heritage  lor  all 
later  logic,  whether  accepted  in  precisely  Aristotle's  formula 
or  no.  It  is  because  the  intervening  centuries  had  the  Aristotelian 
basis  to  work  on,  sometimes  in  rediKcd  quantity  and  corrupt 
form,  but  always  in  some  quantity  and  some  form,  that  the 
rettaf  aoclotifialtsaditioaiawhatitii.  Wc  ataad  opoa  hia 
shoaldMi. 

iii.  laItT  Crtth  Lcfic. 

After  Aristoite  wc  have,  as  reg.irds  loric  what  the  verdict  of  aftrr 
time^  ti.<^  rutnly  characleriied  .k.  ;<r\  'A  Epi/^vn.  So  f.ir  .is  ihc 
Arittottlun  framework  is  accepted  wc  mm  only  minor  corrections  and 
ri«ten«ionB  of  a  fomol  kind  if  there  b  cootcioas  and  Mraowd 
divergence  l\roffl  ArittMie,  InowlTy  movet.  on  the  wholr.  wtthin  tilt 
circle  of  Miaa  wliere  Aristottlianism  had  fought  its  fight  and  wOA 
its  victory.  Where  new  roncfpiions  emerce.  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument*,  mechanical  and  mrthodoToRical.  of  the  scirnres 
renders  thrm  unfruitful,  until  thtir  redivovery  irv  a  later  age.  We 
have  activity  without  advance,  diversity  without  devtlopmenl. 

Attempta  at  luwpitbtiidnaiss  end  hi  the  ceaipwdsw  of  eclectl> 

cl»m. 

itluttratlons  are  not  far  to  tech.  TbeeghiMHia  and  in  gencnl 

the  elder  Peripatetics,  before  the  rtie  of  new  «-hool«  whh  new  mm 
of  cleavage  and  new  interests  had  M  to  nr  w  antigonisms 
and  new  alliances,  do  not  break  aw.iy  fritm  the  Aristotelian  Ifxi" 
metaphyiie.  Thtir  intrrcMs.  howcvrr.  lie  in  the  Mit'l-in-ary  • 
sciences  in  which  the  »ub%tantive  achicsxmem  o(  the  whcrf  I  »  v  fr> 
be  found.  With  Thcophr.astus.  accordingly,  in  his  tx>tan;cal  in- 
quiries, for  example,  the  aliernaiist  s  of  classification,  the  normal 
jcquencr  of  such  and  such  a  character  upon  toch  another,  the 
cowetuiion  of  rational  pmtMkft  mm  what  eanatt.  H  It  pnh*^ 
not  oMIy  laadfyl.  «•  caanatt  wtck  tMs  nHkade  the  kef  that 
AfiMle'a gMfibdsak  with  a anrsr  hand  than  tha  masM «Mi <i» 
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aMiduHoiM  from  pnaian  of  uaSto  moUttjf,  Md  tktt  •  formal 
advance  of  tome  *i^ific»oo  attribuublo  to  Tbaopiirattu*  mad 

EuiJt  mui  is  thu  doctriae  of  tlw  bypotfaeUad  aad  dicjunctive  syllo- 

The  Stoics  are  of  more  importance.  DwpJtc  the  fart  that  thrir 
k  imprest*  lay  rather  in  ethics  and  p^)>  ^^  ■..  il,<  ir  ,ii.iiviiy 
in  uhat  they  cU^ified  as  the  third  depart  im  nt  u(  siiccuU- 
til  u  w  i'v  i:u  rmciuj  and  has  at  least  left  ineffaceable 
traces  on  the  tccminology  of  philotophy.  Logic  is  their 
i  f  pi^.i.ni...^  inafCHion  and  other  technical  words  come 
to  u%  ■(  kMt  M  ttdrnteu  word*,  ftom  Roiiun  Stoicism.  Even 
ialtnnn^  (Immi^  apparently  not  a  ctawical  word,  throws  back  to 
the  Stoic  Mme  for  a  concluaioo.'  In  the  scionU  place,  it  is  in  tiic 
form  in  which  it  was  raiwd  in  connexion  with  tnc  in'Jiv n!ij,ili-iic 
thwry  of  perception  with  which  the  Stoics  started,  tluil  urn  j  .r  i;,  n 
of  fundamcnuJ  importance,  viz.  that  of  the  critcnon  of  truth, 
exercised  iu  influence  oa  the  individiiaUaU  of  the  Renaiauncc. 
Perception,  in  the  view  of  the  Stoic*,  at  its  hieheat  both  revealed  aiid 
guaranteed  the  being  of  its  object.  Its  hold  upon  the  object  in- 
volved the  discernment  that  it  could  but  be  that  which  it  purported 
to  be.  Such  "  p«ycholo(;icat  certainty  "  was  denied  by  their  a^no^tic 
opponents,  and  in  the  hislnry  o(  Stoicism  we  hhvv  .\fif>^niU\y  a 
niudification  of  the  doctrine  U  ipamacia  naroXijirruT  with  a  vjew 
to  meet  the  critics,  an  approximation  to  a  ritoi;nili  m  (h.it  llie 
primary  conviction  might  meet  with  a  counter<onviction,  and 
MM  OM  Miriat  ifiliiii|iawd  in  faot  «i  the  cfeallence  and  in  the 
liat  Maert  f  m  vcriicMia«  ia  the  taphaaanl  biatance.  under  vao  ing 
Coaditioaa,  in  actual  working.  Tne  controversy  a«  to  the  self- 
nMcnce  of  perception  in  which  the  New  Acadmn  effected  some 
aOtt  of  conversion  of  the  youn;;rr  Stnirs,  and  in  uhn  h  the  Sceplits 
flMOaed  bu'.h,  i^  citii  cA  i!..  ri.ill'.  i»>ni"i  of  the  <leraf!eni  e. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  which  has  interest  in  the  light  of 
certain  modem  developments  is  their  insistence  on  the  place  of  the 
XuLtir  in  knowledge.  Distinct  alike  from  thing  and  itK-ntal 
happening,  it  teem*  to  cor  re- porn!  to  "  meaning  "  at  it  i*  a 
technical  phrase  now-a-days.  This  anticinauon  was  apparently 
atcrSc.  Along  the  same  lines  is  their  ue  of  the  hynot^ctical  form 
for  the  universal  judgment,  and  ihcir  treaWat  ol  un hypotfcwiial 
form  a*  the  tvpirvil  furni  of  inference. 

1  he  Sti  I  vl  .  iti ,  fii  too,  have  an  historical  signifirancc.  They 
are  apparently  ullered  in  place  of  those  of  Aristotle,  an  acquaintance 
with  whow  distinctioM  they  ckarhr  prewme.  Reoogaiting  a 
linguistic  side  to  "  logical "  theory  taitb  a  natural  developoMnt  in 
ihctoric,  the  Stoics  endeavour  to  exorciie  comideralions  of  language 
from  the  contrasted  side.  They  offer  pure  categories  arising  in 
series,  each  successive  one  presupposinR  those  th.it  have  gone 
btlf  re.  Net  the  suh;.taiRe,  ijualily,  condition  absolute  (»ut  Jx"*) 
ami  condttign  relative  ul  StOKurti  have  no  cnfjuring  ioflueocc  out- 
ride the  school,  thou^^h  they  recur  vii'.h  ix luetics  liW  Gtltik  The 
Stoics  were  too  "  Kholastic  '  in  their  speculations. 

!•  EpicureantsA  logic  k  atill  lcs»  in  Mmour.  The  prMtioal  end, 
freadom  from  the  bondage  of  thingi  with  the  peace  it  bitagi^  la  tU 
g.  in  all.  and  even  scicntibc  inquiry  u  only  ia  place  0  a 

ZUL.^  means  to  this  end.  Of  the  apparatus  of  method  the  let* 
the  better.  \Vc  are  in  the  (irt-senre  ol  a  »>ec<«»aiy  evil. 
Yet,  in  falliiit!  b.i<  Ic.  with  a  dillerenie.  i  ii  ihe  atomism  of  Dcmo- 
crittia,  Epicurus  had  to  face  tome  quoiions  of  logic.  In  the  inference 
from  phenomena  to  furtiwr  pfacMMaena  poaitjve  verification  must  be 
insisted  on.  in  the  inference  from  phenomena  to  their  non-pheno- 
menal causes,  the  atoms  with  their  Inacccsiibility  to  »<nsc,  a  difTcrent 
canon  of  validity  obtains,  that  of  non-contradiction.*  He  dis- 
tinguishes too  In-twecn  the  inference  to  combination  of  atoms  as 
uniMisal  tau>f.  and  inference  to  special  causes  beyond  the  range  of 
ttn^i:.  In  ih'-  liirif  i  .1  v  rn.itii.  ei  ni.iv  be  at  nun  v>.  i-*]  in  '  The 
practital  '  I  -.n'.ie  i»  ,1^  \.itl  arlinMd  .1  vw  it  l(  rtli  fWHiblc 
causes  as  m  showing  the  actual  cause.  '1  his  pucocurantum  might 
easily  be  intcipietaa  as  an  insight  into  the  limitations  of  inverse 
awtbod  a»  oidi  or  at  a  belief  in  the  pluralily  of  cauws  in  Mill's  sense 
of  the  phrase.  More  probably  it  rcnecta  the  fact  that  Epicurus  was, 
according  to  tradition  through  Nausiphanrs,  on  the  whole  dominated 
by  the  influences  that  priKluct-d  Pyrrhonism.  DemcKritcan  physics 
without  a  calculus  hail  n«c<isarily  |yro\cd  fiuilc  of  detcrminale 
concrete  results,  and  this  was  more  than  enough  to  npcn  ihc  n.itufal- 
i^m  r  f  the  utilitarian  school  into  scepticism.  iKuue  rL  i  lm^  Uuvu  :i 
(he  hoes  of  Lucretius  has  led  the  "  logic  "  of  Epicurus  to  have  an 
«%M  ea  die  owdcrn  world,  but  icaccm  hecaiae  of  iiedaearta. 

Tnc  achool  of  Pyrn>o  haa  i  itwind  a  more  legitimate  inlvenca 
Many  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Sceptics  enforced  their  ad- 
vocacy  of  a  suspense  of  judgment  are  antiquated  in  typ«\ 
_  .  but  many  also  arc,  within  the  limiisof  the  individuahstic 
attptKS.  ,|,,,,ry  of  knowledge,  quiie  unanswerable.  Hume  had 
constant  recourse  to  this  armoury.  The  major  premise  of  syllogism, 
■tys  the  Pynhoaitt.  u  cuablishcd  inductively  from  the  panicuUr 
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If  the  crocadSe  move*  its  vppcr,  not  ita 


lower,  jaw,  we  may  not  say  that  all  animals  move  the  lower  jaw. 
The  conclusion  then  is  really  used  to  establish  the  major  premise, 
and  if  wc  still  will  infer  it  thercfroro  we  fall  into  ihe  rin  uUr  proti,' 
Could  Mill  say  more?  liut  again.  The  iiii!j._ti\e  enurr.craticsn  is 
either  of  all  cases  or  of  sonrve  only.  The  termer  is  in  an  indeter- 
minate or  inliaitc  subject- nutter  intposaibick  The  latter  is  invalid.* 
Less  familiar  to  modem  cars  is  the  contention  that  woof  seeds  a 
standard  or  criKfioa,  while  this  standatd  «r  criMrfWW  tw 
proof.  Or  adn  inoiw  ike  dialectical  davlai  ty 

claims  to  escape  the  riposte  that  his  very  argument  presumes'the 
validity  of  this  or  that  principle,  vi/.  the  doctrine  of  the  cquipolletvcc 
of  roiir.ti  r  arguments.  Of  rour«;  the  coumcr  e onu  ntion  is  no  l<srs» 
s.il.dl  So  too  whin  the  reflettion  is  made  that  sceptuism  is  aflcr 
all  a  medicine  that  purges  out  iiseU  with  the  disease,  the  disciple  of 
Pyrrho  and  AenewdeaMa  haw*  and  waft,  Ptariartirl  The  aacplkil 
suspension  of  judgmeat  ha*  its  limit*,  hewew.  Tae  Pynlioata  eA 
aa  apoa  a  bad*  of  prob^bilitie*.  Nay,  he  even  treau  the  idea  of 
cauae*  aa  pnbaUe  eaough  ao  h>i%  as  nothing  more  than  actioa 
upon  expectation  is  in  question.  He  adds,  however,  that  any  attempt 
to  establish  it  is  involved  in  some  sort  of  dilemma.  That,  for 
instance,  cause  as  the  correlate  of  effect  only  exists  with  it,  arid 
accordincly.  cause  which  is  come  while  effect  is  still  to  come  is  in- 
corvceivable.'  From  the  subjcctivist  point  of  view,  n^ich  is  mani- 
festly fundamental  through  most  of  thi*ii 
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of  the  l*yrrboniit  suspense  of  judgoMnt  aie  iadecd  hard  to 

answer.  It  is  lutural,  then,  that  the  central  coatrilMition  of  the 
Sceptics  to  the  knowledge  controversy  lies  in  the  mode*  (rpix.,)  la 
whiirh  the  relativity  of  phenomctia  is  made  good,  that  th««  ai« 
elaborated  wilh  eMromc  care,  ar>d  that  tht-y  nave  a  modem  ring 
and  arc  full  of  instruction  even  t»day.  Scepticism,  it  mint  b* 
confessed,  waa  at  the  least  well  cquipptq  lo  eapoae  (ha  teMkrapwy 
of  the  post- Aristotelian  dogmatism. 

It  was  only  gradually  thjt  d»  Sceptic's  art  of  fence  was  devdoptd. 
From  the  time  of  Pyilhv  OVCllapptng  Aristotle  himself,  who  teems 
to  have  been  well  content  to  use  (he  feints  of  more  than  ooe  school 
among  his  predecessors,  while  showing  that  none  of  them  could 
elaim  to  get  f-ast  his  guard,  down  ihiou^h  a  period  in  which  the 
deeadent  atademy  under  Catiie  idi  >,  otherAi^c  doj:ma(ic  in  its 
negations,  supplied  new  thrusts  and  parries,  to  Aenesidemus  in  the 
late  Cieaiaaiaa  age,  and  again  to  Sestm  Empirknt,  there  aceww  le 
have  beea  aamething  of  plauicity  and  continuous  piogttai  In  tM* 
matter  the  dogmatic  kKooIs  offer  a  marked  contrast.  In  etpcdat 
it  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  younger  rivals  to  Aristote- 
lianism  that  as  they  sprang  up  stiddenly  into  being  to  contest  x^f 
riaims  of  the  Aristotelian  system  in  the  moment  ol  its  tnumr  h, 
they  reached  maturity  very  suddenly,  and  thereafter  (ursisttd  iv 
the  most  purt  in  a  stereotyped  tradition,  modified  or.ly  when  con- 
victed of  indefensible  weakness.  The  jrd  century  B.C.  kiw  in  its  hrxt 
half  the  doie  el  Eptennia'  activity,  and  the  lile•^•ark  of  < 
tiia  icfoander  ef  Stoidaai,  i*  complete  bcfor*  iu  clo*ai 
qaeal  variation*  seem  to  have  been  of  a  negligible  where  not  of  aa 
edeetSc  character.  In  the  case  of  Epicureanism  we  can  happtly 
judge  of  the  tyranny  of  the  literal  tr.idiriDa  by  a  comparison  ij| 
Lucretius  with  the  recorded  drKtrnc  t  l  the  master.  But  the  rule 
apparently  obtains  throughout  that  stereut>p«  and  comproraiac 
offer  themtelvxs  as  (he  exhaustive  alternative.  This  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  history  of  doctrine,  for  it  produces  the  commcotator, 
your  Aspasiu*  or  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.and  the  substitute  for 
the  critic,  your  Cicero,  or  your  Galen  with  his  attempt  at  oompr^ 
hcnsion  of  the  Stoic  categories  and  the  like  while  starting  from 
Aristutclianism.  Cicero  in  particular  is  important  as  ahowtag  the 
cife-ct  or  phile>sophical  cclccticitm  ijpoa  Roman  cultivatioai.  aad  aa 
the  e^ten  author  aad  ilw^  popuuiiMr  of  (ht  Lgtia  liflailutj 

of  philosophy. 

The  cause  of  the  stCfeotyflsng  of  the  syctcm*.  apart  from  poiiticti 
conditwns,  seems  to  have  been  the  barrenne**  of  ackwce.  Logx 
and  theory  of  knowkilgc  go  together,  and  taitbout  Utdag  adaaeik 

theory  of  knowlclgc  lo^s  (ouch  with  life,  aiMl  lane  oecMBt*  a 
ru  rfunrtiTv  ih:i  .»  1'!.  !  r  su.  Ii  circumstance!  «pectjiativc  intere<t 
(niters  u  ,  [i  an  I  j  i\,  r  1  r  I  ,1  r  the  sceptic  ha»  his  way  f  lifo  «s 
lull  of  the  lanh  of  mathematical  physics.  .Arisiolle  is  opi:eTa>f.r 
111  .1  liiiM  imnt  over  iho  uholi  ran,:e  cif  ihe  «i<ncet.  But  ilc 
divurec  of  science  of  nature  from  mathematics,  the  failure  (A 
logical  inMdfy  ta  i«a^  ap  ejcaiMitanr  a  coaceptiBa  ja  «i  dM 
nerves,  tw^  ^bataca  ov  dMahc^  ftaai  the  ciicifr  av  tfia  adiace^ 
disappoinicd  the  promise  of  the  dawn  and  the  fcladwe  addevaaMI 
of  inr  ooon-day.  There  is  no  development.  Phytkal  adcaci 
rem.iins  dialect  leal.  and  a  nhy-iral  experiment  !s  as  rare  in  the  a^e 
of  Lucretius  as  in  that  of  1  m|Ki)ixles,  The  cause  of  et Icctie I'l".  u 
the  unsali'^fying  character  tA  the  creeds  rjf  such  scitme.  m  coa- 
juncrion  with  the  familiar  law  that,  in  triangular  >_.r  plusauam- 
triangular  contiovcrtics  a  common  hatred  wid  t<ruduce  an  alliaacc 
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01  the  later  schools  the  btt  to  arite  wa*  NeopUtoni^m.  The 
MkmI   K'icncn,  at  least,  had  not  provevi  diM|>|>oiniiiig. 
For  thoie  oi  the  Kbool  of  Plato  who  refuted  the  apostasy 
of  the  new  acMiaiay.  thare  «n  Iwpe  vther  in  the  matbe- 
niMieal  aidt  of  tht  PytfaaMra»  Pluaaie  tmlMan,  or  in 
Its  ritual  and  theological  tide.   Neoplatontsin  it  philoaophy  ~ 


thcotophy,  or  it  is  the  sermon  on  the  text  that  God  teoroetrisea. 
It  is  of  significance  in  the  general  hi^tory  of  (bought  as  tne  one  great 
school  that  developed  after  the  dcc.iJcnce  had  set  in.  In  its  mcta- 
phyaic  it  showed  no  failure  in  dialectical  const ructivencss.  In  the 
,nst«iy  o(  logie  H  is  «f  faapemnnce  because  of  its  prodiiction  of  a 
whole  Mrice  of  com  men  ta  ton  en  tbc  Aristotelian  logic.  Not  only 
the  Intrtdmehon  of  Porphyry,  which  had  lasting  effects  on  the 
Scholastic  tradition,  but  thie  commentaries  of  Thcmistius,  and 
Simplicius.  It  was  the  acceptance  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  by  Neo- 
pl.itoni^m  that  dilrrmined  the  Aristotclbn  complrxifin  of  the  logic 
ol  the  next  age.  If  Alrxamler  is  rcsponsiblf  for  such  doctrines  as 
that  of  the  inUtUitui  ii(i;uim!us.  it  iN  to  IVirphyry.  with  hi*  char- 
acteristically Platonist  preference  for  the  doctrine  of  univcrsals, 
and  (or  clamcanon.  that  we  ewe  the  schobstic  pvcoccapMNa  with 
titt  raaUit  eontrovcny,  and  with  the  ouinfiit  Men.  tj;  the 
AritMNtiM  picdfeibica  ai  restated  by  Porphyiy. 

B.  SCBOLASnCISH 

The  llv!ng  force  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Roman  empire  was, 
after  all,  not  philov^phy .  Init  rcliRion,  and  specifically  Christianity. 
With  the  extension  of  Chiisti  inity  to  the  Gcnlilc  world  it  at 
length  btcinic  nti  i.?  jry  (  ir  it  to  oricntale  itself  towards  what 
was  best  in  Greek  culture.  There  is  a  Stoic  clement  in  the  ethic 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  the  ihcoiogic-il  affinity  that  the 
Johannine  gospel,  with  its  background  of  philosophic  idcAS, 
exhibits  to  Platonic  and  Nei4)latonist  teaching  caused  the 
•floit  at  absorption  to  be  directed  rather  In  that  dinction. 
KMphtonism  had  accepted  the  AristotdiMi  logic  nrhh  iU 
rinuper  definition  than  anyiUng  huded  dom  from  Plato,  and, 
except  the  logic  of  the  Sceptia,  tbcra  was  dq  longer  any  rival 
discipline  of  the  like  prestige.  The  logic  of  the  Stoics  had  been 
discivdited  by  the  sceptical  onset,  but  in  any  case  there  was  no 
orginon  of  a  fitness  even  comf>arjh!e  to  Arislollc's  for  the  task 
of  drawing  out  the  implications  of  ilopmatic  premises.  Arsslo- 
lelian  lni;,c  sLi  uri'l  the  iinprimatur  of  the  revived  I'l.itor.ism, 
and  it  was  primarily  bec.iuse  of  this  that  it  passed  into  the  service 
of  Christian  theology.  The  contact  of  the  Church  with  Platonism 
was  on  the  mntical  side.  Orthodoxy  needed  to  counter  heretical 
logic  not  uttpi  aqnitkism,  itself  the  fruitful  mother  of  heresies, 
k«t  wkli  apOMM.  AritotcBubm  •pproved  itself  as  the  con- 
|ieva^iiati«Mnt,aiid  fa  dot  «Mm  add  the  field  alone.  Tbe 
h  «h«t  b  adied  SdwUatkiani.  ScbolutkiMn  b  the 
o(  medieval  orthodoxy  as  taught  in  the 
**tcboob  "or  universities  of  Western  Europe.  It  takci  form  as  a 
body  of  doctrine  driv  ing  its  premises  from  authority,  sometimes 
in  secular  matters  from  tli.it  of  Aristotle,  but  noimally  from  that 
of  the  documents  and  traditions  of  sy&tcnn'ir  throloRy.  while 
its  method  it  draw.s  from  Aristotle,  as  kni>vvn  in  llic  l^tiii 
versions,'  mainly  by  Bocthius,  of  some  few  trc.itiscs  of  the 
OrganoH  together  with  the  Isaieie  of  Porphyry.  It  dcroinalcs 
the  centra  of  inteUaaual  life  in  the  West  becaiiie,  despite  its 
claim  to  finality  ia  its  priRdplcs  or  prcmisca,  nd  to  vnivemlity 
for  lia  method,  it  iqpieieM*  the  oohr  cultim  «f  a  pUloaophic 
Vfad  avaOable  to  the  edotoceat  peofwt  ef  the  Weatcn  nauem 
iul  hecoming  conscious  of  their  iterance.  Christianity  was 
the  one  organizing  pritKipIe  that  pulsed  with  spiritual  life. 
The  vocation  of  the  student  could  find  fulfilment  only  in  the 
religious  order?.  Srhol.istirtsm  cmlKxIicd  what  the  Christ  ;.in 
'community  li.id  :i,it:i  t  lie  wreckage  of  Greek  dialectic.  Vet 

with  all  its  cflcclive  manipulation  of  the  formal  technique  of  its 
translated  and  mntOated  Aristotle,  Scholasticism  would  have 
gone  under  long  before  it  did  through  the  weakness  intrinsic  to 
Urn  diwce  of  the  form  and  the  matter  of  knowledge,  but  for  two 
maona.  The  fint  is  the  filtctiag  throiigh  of  aome  adcoce  and 
fon»  Bcw  AilMMcOui  IwBiag  DOB  tho  Anlc.  the  geooad 
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illhS  VMidal  Greek  Scholarship  and  Creek  manuscripts  west- 
ward, which  was  consequent  on  the  I-atin  ort  upation  of  Con- 
stantinople in  I  JC4  It  was  respited  by  the  opportunity  which 
was  afforded  it  of  fresh  draughts  from  the  Aristotle  of  a  leas 
(Mutial  and  purer  tradition,  and  we  have,  accordingly,  a  golden 
age  of  revived  Scholaatidem  bcmnin  in  the  tjth  century, 
admitting  now  within  itself  MNdMnMM  than  bdwe.  It  te  to 
_  el  the  typ  cKiriw  pwwdia;  the  IMdrii 
of  ConieBtiBopii  tint  tlw  costiovHnl  vcflnnMBMe 
usually  asaodated  wHh  the  name  «l  Scholasticism  are  attrihtt- 
aUe.  The  AnolyHa  of  AristatJe  now  entered  quite  defiidtely 
into  the  logical  thought  of  Scholisticism  and  we  have  the  contrast 
of  a  /oxKii  telus  and  hprc  nma.  That  other  matters,  the  ^arra 
loticalia  and  Mnemonics  adapted  from  Psellus  and  possibly  of 
Stoic  origin,  entered  loo  did  not  outweigh  this  advantage. 
Confrontation  with  the  historical  Aristotle  m.iy  have  brought 
but  little  comfort  to  the  orthodox  system,  but  it  was  a  stimulus 
to  dialectical  activity  within  the  schools.  It  provoked  the 
distinction  of  what  was  tnit  mmdmm  JUUm  and  what  was  tne 
iecMMtfiMi  nthnn  ONDf  eeen  rfasne  dMBplMH  of  I 
aad  thdr  enMoeM  tMovMd  tridi  s  mfle  ■»  aAalMkie  ft  1 
foe  that  tMnhhr  far  theiimlwg  to  whfch  (he  NWfval  ef  hope 
of  progress  had  spurred  them.  The  pioneers  of  the  RcnaisaaaOB 
owe  something  of  their  strength  to  their  training  in  the  develop* 
mcnts  which  the  system  that  they  overthrew  underwent  during 
this  period.  The  respite,  however,  was  short.  The  flight  of 
Byzantine  scholarship  westward  in  t!.e  i^th  century  rcvt.ile'l, 
and  finally, that  the  philosophic  content  of  iheScholasticteaching 
was  as  alien  from  Aristotle  as  from  the  spirit  of  the  contemporary 
revolt  of  icieiice,  with  its  cry  for  a  new  medicine,  a  new  nautical 
aatrooomy  and  the  like.  The  doom  of  the  Scholastic  Aristotle 
was  neverthclM  MR  At  whihilitntien  oi  the  Ondi  AriMtb. 
Between  hhi  1^  4e  Hdi  flC  Mhig  at  Ibo  lUadNaMo  Iqr 
the  whole  artiggniH  «r  ilab  Ktaice;  That  laqwtbace  of 
authority  to  wMdi  we  mm  the  Saadaaaace,  the  Refonnatloa 
and  the  birth  of  Nnttonalism,  is  not  stilled  by  the  downfaBol 
Aristotle  as  the  nomcn  apptUalivum  of  the  schools.  The  appeal 
is  to  experience,  somewhat  vaguely  defitted,  as  asain^t  -ill 
aotlwrity,  to  the  book  of  nature  and  no  other.  At  last  the  world 


•See  Jourdain.  RfihtfOm  tHUmm  tm  tim  <f  rar%be  dn 


C.  Tbc  Rekausancs 

Accordingly  what  is  in  one  sense  the  revival  of  clasdcal 
learning  is  in  another  a  recourse  to  what  inspired  that  learning, 
and  to  b  a  new  heaiaBinc.  Ihoa  b  no  pbce  for  a  lefdnned 
AdMaMtai  bib,  (beqh  «h»  iwiw  of&htnUa  waa  thti*  to 
attfloqit  H.  Nor  for  revlvab  of  the  compedBC  lyU—i,  thooill 
an  have  their  advocates.  Scientific  discovety  was  In  the  air. 
The  tradition  of  the  old  world  was  too  heavily  wiichied  with 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  and  the  like  to  lie  regarded  as  other  than 
a  bar  to  progress.  But  from  the  new  |K)int  of  view  its  method  was 
inadequate  t<x>,  its  contentment  with  an  induction  that  merely 
l<  a\eii  ati  opponent  silent,  when  experiment  and  the  application 
of  a  calculus  were  within  the  possibilities.  The  transformation 
of  logic  lay  with  the  man  of  science,  hindered  (hough  he  might 
be  by  the  enthusiasm  of  aome  of  the  philoaophen  of  natara, 
Henceforth  the  Aristotelian  logle,  the  genuine  no  hia  than  tht 
tradttbaai,  wee  to  Ueea  the  other  aide  of  the  Copcnlcaachaafffc 

llw  denasd  b  for  a  imoifBaoa,  a  eeiaalfSenethadwhbll 
shall  face  the  facts  of  experience  and  justify  itself  by  iti  achieve* 
ment  in  the  reduction  of  them  to  control.  It  is  a  notable  feature 
of  the  new  movement,  that  except  verbally,  in  a  certain  licence 
of  nominalist  expression,  due  to  iheswinR  of  the  pendulum  away 
from  the  realist  doc  trine  of  universals,  there  is  little  that  we  can 
characterize  as  Empiricism.  Facts  are  opptjsed  to  abstract 
universals.  Yes.  Particulars  to  controlling  formulae.  No. 
Experience  b  appealed  to  as  fniitful  where  the  formal  employ' 
ment  of  sylloglsBllfaBMn.  But  it  is  not  mere  induction,  with  ita 
"  naaaalyaed  ooaenlaatikn  at  altlBsate  "  that  b  eat  ap  aa  the 
ntotitate  for  dedoetba.  Kathar  a  adeatllc  pnoHa.  «Udi  aa 
experiential  may  be  called  inductive,  but  srtdch  b  in  other 
regards  deductive  aa  syik>gisn,  baet  aplaconntmt  toqrUogum 
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and  enumeration  alike.    Thii  is  to  be 


ia  ZabaieUa,'  in 


Galilei,'  and  in  Bacon.  The  reformed  Aristotelian  logic  of  the 
first-named  with  its  indiutio  demonstratixa,  the  mathemalico- 
physical  analysis  followed  by  synthesis  of  the  second,  the  czdiuisa, 
or  method  of  exclusions  of  tbe  last,  afree  at  least  in  this,  that  the 
mcUmnI  of  adtoM  it  qm  ud  iadivUble,  while  «inii>ihiing  both 
MiMMit— iadtJiJuaHiiaiOHH  Hut  lAil,  Af .,  Beoon 
»!•  of  Ui  veilMd  MV  Ml  CMMlv  to  thii  b  IB  accHiat  «f  the 
treifitionof  tbequmdwIAndiHi.  So,  too,  with  thtednhstic 
uni%xrsjls.  Aristotle's  forms  had  been  correlated,  though 
ina<lcf|ualcly,  wilh  the  idea  of  function.  Divorced  from  this  they 
arc  f:'.i:l>  stigmatized  as  mttilal  iigments  or  brarnicd  as  ghostly 
entities  that  can  but  blui.k  the  i)ath.  But  cotibiiltr  Baton's  own 
(lottrinc  of  forms.  Or  watrh  the  malhcmatical  phybicisl  with  his 
formulae.  The  faith  of  science  looks  outward  as  in  the  dawn  of 
Creek  philosophy,  and  subjectivism  aucb  as  Hume's  has  as  yet 
no  hold.  Bacon  summing  up  the  movement  so  fw  he  un(ter- 
Stood  it,  in  a  rather  belated  way,  has  no  theoiy  o(  knoKrledge 
bqfood  the  aetaphoc  d  the  aaiim  hdd  «p  to  natoie.  Yet  be 
flim  M  iflUtiMM  bile  «f  kImm*,  and  dM  CMe  b  typical 

The  sdMM  «f  the  BonaiweiKir  diflen  from  that  of  tbe  (alae 
itnm  to  Gicek  timn  in  tbe  fact  of  fniUfulncsa.  It  had  rite 
Q^gl^  achievement  of  tho  uM  world  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics upon  which  lo  build.  It  was  in  reaction  against 
a  dialectic  and  not  immediately  to  be  again  entrapped.  In 
scientific  method,  then,  it  couhl  but  advance,  provided  physics 
and  mathematics  did  not  ^-^  wn  f.ul  of  accord.  Kcplcr  and 
Galilei  secuml  it  agidnst  that  disaster.  The  mataia  tbi 
geoMeiric  of  tbe  one  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  raatbetnatko-pbyiical 
advance.  The  scientific  inttrameot  of  the  other,  with  itamomcnis 
of  analysis  and  cooatructiam,  mlpda  riiafailrM  and  wuttdp 
$mpMikm,  fginiwi  tha  nid  far  lha  adwaaca.  Tha  aew 
■Mhod  of  phyiki  k  wllilila  by  lu  indtfedBM,  and  fa  fne  of 
any  iiamediate  danger  from  diakctk.  Ita  gcnninal  thought 
may  not  have  been  new,  but,  if  not  new,  it  had  at  least  needed 
rediscovery  frum  llic  bcKinniiiK-  l  or  i;  w.'is  In  I  c  nt  once  Certain 
and  cxpi-riti'.ual.  .\  ni-ithcmatico  physical  cali.ulus  that  would 
work.  wa->  in  qutbtioa.  i  he  tsujlcmulogical  problem  as  such  was 
out  of  ihi  purview.  The  reialion  of  physical  bws  to  the  mind 
that  thoi;i;h[  tlicm  was  for  the  time  a  negligible  constant. 
When  Descartes,  liaving  faithfully  and  successfully  followed  the 
mathematico-physical  inquiry  of  his  more  strictly  scientific 
pwdi  wm— ,  ibund  hiaiaeif  mmpellril  to  raise  the  question  how 
it  poaible  for  hiai  to  kaow  lAat  in' truth  he  iccmed  to  know 
•a Mrtaialjr.llM problem  entaiadaa a aaw plana.  Theackatific 
■owweBt  IMI  happily  boca  emtaat  for  the  tkM  widi  a  half 
which,  then  and  there  at  least,  was  more  than  the  whole. 

Bacon  was  no  mathematician,  and  so  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
■■ia  army  of  progress.  By  temperament  he  was  rather  with 
the  Humanists.  He  was  content  to  voice  the  cry  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  dominant  system  as  .sueli.  and 
to  call  for  a  new  beginning,  with  no  realist  prcsupiKjiUions. 
He  is  with  the  nominalists  of  the  later  Scholaslicism  and  the 
naturalists  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  echoes  the  cry  (or 
recourse  to  luture,  for  induction,  for  experiment.  He  calls  for 
a  kgk  of  ditooveiy.  But  at  first  tight  there  is  little  sign  of  any 
pMlar  COatllbtttkB  to  tbe  reconstruction  than  is  to  be  found 
ki  Banua  or  many  anothat  daad  thkhof  The  aylkukaa  is 
ineffective,  belonging  to  argiuneatatlBQ,  aad  waWniMin  aaMnt 
where  what  we  want  is  control  of  thLtgk  It  b  a  mffhaaifal 
combination  of  propositions  as  these  of  terms  which  are  counters 
to  express  concepts  oitcn  ill-di  fined.  The  flight  from  a  cursory 
survey  of  facts  lo  vii<lc  so-calkd  principles  must  give  way  to  a 
gradual  progress  upward  from  propKisiiicns  of  miruniuni  to  those 
of  medium  generality,  and  in  these  consists  the  fruitfulnc&s  of 
science.  Yet  the  induction  of  the  Aristotelians,  the  dialectical 
iodttction  of  tbe  TtpUi,  awtent  with  imperfect  cmuBcnuion 
■ad  with  showing  tht  baideo  of  disprod  upon  tha  critic^  k 
paerilc,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary. 

'See  E.  Cassirer,  Das  ErktnniniiprobUm,  i.        Mq.,  and  the 
kMificatory  cacerptt,  pp.  S39  Miq- 
*  See  VtiM  ia  Vmul^uifVj.  wiu.  PtuUs.  (t««i^ 
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In  all  this  there  is  but  little  promise  for  a  new  organon.  It  k 
neither  novel  nor  instrumental.  On  a  sudden  Bacon's  conceptioa 
of  a  new  method  begins  to  unfold  ItaaK.  It  is  inductive  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  ideatkal  la  paipoM  with  tfat  aaoeat  frea 
particulars.  It  were  better  Clfled  cadoilva  «  ol 
the  alteiaativa,  which  fiaooii  paoposcs  to  achieve,  and  thereby 
guanatet  hk  CMKhaka  asa&at  the  possibility  of  instance,  to 
the  contrary. 

Bacon's  method  begins  with  a  digc&t  into  thttt  table*  of  the  (acts 
relevant  to  any  inquiry.  The  first  contains  cats  of  the  occurrenoo 
oi  the  quality  under  inve»tigation,  colour,  e.f.,  or  beat,  in 
varying  combinations.  The  second  note*  it»  abtcoce  in 
combinationa  so  allied  to  ceruin  of  these  that  its  pre- 
•ence  might  fairly  have  been  looked  for.  The  third  rrfi?ters  its 
quantitative  va-i.m m  .molding  to  quantitative  chanKCs  in  its 
concomitanlt.  The  nietho<l  now  proccctis  on  il.e  tu'.s*  of  the  fir»t 
table  to  set  forth  the  possibU-  !.u^>;i^iions  as  to  ;i  RLrn  ral  explanatory 
formula  for  tbe  quality  in  question,  lo  vinue  oi  the  retnainiiig 
tables  it  tcjccu  any  wgrntioo  quaHialivcly  or  quantitativcdr 
inadequate.  If  one  sugycitMO,  aad  one  alooe,  sarvives  the  proccaa 
of  attempted  reicction  it  is  the  cxpLinatoty  fonrttla  required.  If 
none.  »e  miMt  be^in  afresh.  If  more  than  one  recourae  is  to  be 
)iad  to  certain  devices  of  metho<l,  in  the  enumeration  of  whkh  tbe 
nKihi,.ds  of  agrwtrent.  difference  and  contomilant  variations* 
find  a  place,  bcsdc  the  crucial  experiment,  the  gbring  instance  and 
the  Uhe.  Aa  appeal,  however,  to  such  devioca,  though  a  pcmuaaUe 
"  int  ^^ntace  is  relatively  an  imperfection  of  metaiad.  and  a  proof 
that  the  tables  need  revision.  The  positive  prorcdurc  by  b>'t>aitnaia 
and  verification  is  rejected  by  Baron,  who  thinks  of  faypotneflb  aa 
the  will  o'  the  wisp  of  science,  and  prefers  the  cumbrous  maihircry 
of  negative  reasoning. 

Historically  he  appears  to  have  been  unda  the  dominance  of  the 
Platonic  metaphor  of  an  alphabet  of  nature,  with  a  consequent 
ttclief  in  the  relatively  small  number  ol  ultimate  principles  to  be 
determined,  and  of  (Hato's  conception  of  Disitioo.  cleared  of  its 
dialectical  association*  and  used  cxpcricntially  in  application  to  bis 
own  molecular  physies.  True  it  is  that  the  rejection  of  all  the  co- 
species  i»  a  Ujng  prixi  vv,  hut  what  if  therein  their  simultaneous  or 
subsequent  determination  is  helped  forward  }  They,  too.  must  fiU 
to  be  determined  sometime,  and  the  ide.al  of  iciervcc  is  (utiv  to 
determine  all  the  s|)ccies  of  tbe  genus.  This  will  need  co-operative 
eflott  as  described  in  the  account  of  SotowoB'a  Hooae  la  mt  Mm 
AUamlit.*  But  once  introduce  the  cooccjxion  of  divirina  of  khior 
as  between  the  collector  of  data  on  the  one  hand  and  the  expert  of 
method,  the  interpreter  of  nature  at  headquarter*,  on  the  other, 
and  It.icon's  attitude  to  hyoothesis  and  to  negative  reasoning  is  at 
least  in  jkiit  e\iil.niicd.  Tnc  hypothesis  of  the  collector,  the  maa 
who  keeps  a  rain-gauge,  or  the  miatiooary  among  savages,  is  to  be 
discounted  from  as  a  aeomafomr.  Thaanattoa  the  other  kand 
may  be  supposed.  In  the  cue  «f  beta  over  wfkh  he  has  not  himadf 
brooded  in  the  course  of  their  aoqiiiiitiafl,  to  appraach  them  witimit 
any  presumption  this  way  or  that.  He  will,  too.  Iun«  no  intsmt 
in  the  isolation  of  any  one  of  several  co-ordinate  inquiries^  That 
Baron  undcrvf-timates  the  impKirtancc  of  M-lettivc  and  of  proviMooal 
explanatory  hypotheses  even  in  such  ficMs  as  that  of  chemistry, 
and  that  technically  he  it  open  to  some  eriiicism  from  the  point  of 
view  that  negative  judgment  is  derivatc  as  nocctsarily  restiag  00 
positive  prcMippoaitiont,  may  be  true  enough.  It  seems,  lmwf*er« 
no  li-^s  true  that  the  greatness  of  his  conception  of  organiMOOBmaaa 
efl'irt  in  «  irnre  h.is  but  rarely  met  with  due  appr«  i.it ion. 

In  hi"!  d  ictnne  of  /  .r.^i  ',  too,  the  "  univer-.iln  "  i  (  h- .  logic.  Bacon 
must  at  least  l>c  held  to  have  been  on  a  path  which  led  forward  and 
not  back.  His  forms  arc  principles  whorf  function  fall* 
entirely  within  knowledge.  They  arc  formulaic  for  the 
control  of  the  activities  and  the  praductioo  of  the  qtt__. 

Forms  are  qualities  and  ectlvttie*  eapweied  In  terms  of  t   

of  nature,  t.c.  normally  in  terms  of  collacations  of  matter  or  modes 
of  motion.  (The  human  soul  is  still  an  exception.)  Form  is  bound 
up  with  the  molecular  structure  and  change  of  structure  of  a  body, 
one  of  whiise  qualities  or  activities  it  cxp.-e  -.'  ►  in  wider  reUtio!5». 
A  mode  of  motion,  for  instance,  of  a  certain  dcfioite  Idnd.  is  the 
form  of  beet.  It  is  the  recipe  for,  and  at  tbe  mme  tiow  ia,  heat, 
moch  as  W)  is  the  formula  for  and  is  water.  Had  Bacea  analjiMrt 
brKlieii  into  their  elements,  instead  of  their  qualities  and  tmya  af 
b-c  haviour,  he  would  have  been  the  logician  of  the  chemical  f  *~ 
llrrr,  ttV),  he  has  sr,irrr-lv  refrived  his  meed  of  appreciation. 

1  lis  influence  on  l-is  '  net  c  ^.^rs  h.is  nit  her  lain  in  t  he  general  stir 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  cx|)i  t.' n.t,  i  t  in  (he  success  with  which  he 
represents  the  cause  of  non.  n  ili  "^'.  .inrj  in  ccnain  special  devices  of 
method  handed  down  till,  th(CJUj;h  Hume  or  HcrKhel,  they  afiected 
IhethoiMhtof  MiU.  For  thereat  he  «ms  too  AiteMtfMkir«»i 
the  worabraadly  enoagh,  or.  as  the  reeor  of  MrCUMMqiie  aM 


'Bacon,  Sovum  O'csnum,  ii.  jj,  jj;  cf.  al«o  Aristotle.  Tspia 
i.  12.  13,  ii.  10.  II  (Stewart,  ad  A'tr.  Elk.  1 1396  37)  aaO  Scam 
Empirictts,  Pyrr.  Uypot.  iii.  1  s. 

*  Bacon's  Wvrht,  cd.  Ellis  and  Spedding.  iii.  t64>t«9. 
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too  RAmiM,'  when  the  tntcrett  in  KhoUuic  iMUM  «M  Uding,  to 
bring  hi*  onginat  i<ica»  to  a  »ucc«uful  markrt. 

Bacon'i  Logic,  then,  like  Calitci't,  intended  •*  a  contribution  to 
sctcntiftc  tnetnod.  a  lyttemattzation  of  diicovery  by  which,  given 
the  (act  o(  knowledge,  new  item*  ol  knowledge  may  be  acquired, 
failed  to  conviocc  contcmporarin  and  wKCCMor*  alike  U  its  cflici- 
'  M  an  inttnimeBt.  Il  waa  an  ideal  that  (ailed  to  cnbody  itielf 
ItMlli^  ka  f niia.  It  ailMnrin  withllH  aKthe- 
ttiHMrtarGdM. 

Dcscartc5  stands  In  the  following  of  Galilei.  It  Is  concurrently 
wilb  tigpai  success  in  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in  the  mathematical 
g^j^^  advance  that  he  comes  to  reflect  on  method,  generalizes 
the  method  of  mathematics  to  embrace  knowledge  as 
•  whole,  and  raises  the  ultimate  issues  of  its  presuppositions. 
Is  the  aiathematica  we  deteiBune  cooplex  pioUeiw  by  a  cpn- 
stracttaD  Ibk  by  link  tnm  vSam  ud  da^  dM*  deariy  and 
dktincUy  ooikceived.  Three  moiiiciiti  tie  involved.  The  6rst 
is  an  indvction,  i.e.  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  simple 
elements  in  the  complex  [ilicnomcnon  under  invcstipition. 
This  rcsn!uiion  ur  ana!>  his  intu  simple,  because  dear  and  distinct, 
elemi.T,  miy  be  brought  to  a  standstill  again  and  again  by 
obscurity  and  indistinttnciS,  l)ut  patient  and  repeated  revision 
of  all  that  is  included  in  the  problem  should  bring  the  analylic 
process  to  fruition.  It  is  impatience,  a  perversity  of  will,  that  is 
the  cause  of  error.  Upon  the  analysis  there  icault*  mIm(»om 
of  tlie  simple  data.  With  Descartea  latnitioa  doea  not  coonote 
Kiveuicai,  hat  iu  objecu  arc  evident  at  n  JhMewlMaMvction 
iasbfon^tbcalnlighe.  Lastly  we  hnt  idiulim  the  deter- 
ef  tie  meet  complex  pheneneaa  by  •  coalinnous 
or  combination  of  the  simple  elements.  Sjyalkesis 
ia  dcmDnstrativc  and  complete.  It  is  in  virtue  of  tM>  view  of 
derived  or  mediate  knowlcdgb  that  Descartes  speaks  of  the 
(subsumptive)  syllogism  as  "  of  avail  rather  iii  the  communica- 
tion of  what  V.  i-  airci  Jy  know."  Syllogism  is  not  the  synthesis 
which  together  with  analysis  goes  to  constitute  the  new  instru- 
ment of  science.  The  celebrated  Retulae  of  Descartes  are  pre- 
cq>tB  directed  to  the  achievement  of  the  new  mcthodolo^cal 
Idaal  in  aiiy  and  every  subject  matter,  however  reluctant. 

It  ii  llw  puadox  involved  ia  tbe  luactitip  «f  infnitlna,  the 
tmifWm  A  dw  paychological  cftaneten  of  cIctfMH  and  dis- 
tlacttMS  m  wsaanty  of  a  truth  presumed  to  be  tniiMnb}ec- 
tive,  that  leadstoDescartes'sdistinctive  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  In  order  to  lay  bare  the  ground  of  certainty  he 
raises  the  universal  doubt,  and,  although,  following  Augustine,' 
he  finds  its  limit  in  the  thought  of  the  doubter,  this  of  itself  is 
not  enough.  Cogito,  rrjc  sum.  J/u/  I  think  may  be  admittctl. 
What  I  thinlt  may  still  need  validation.  Descarlcs's  guar.intic 
fli  the  vnUtity  ef  n^  dear  and  distinct  pemptions  is  the  veracity 
flf  God.*  Doaa  Ibe  fMf^  of  Cod  ia  torn  call  for  proof?  An 
ifltet  cmot  eantain  more  than  iu  chuo,  nor  the  idea  of  a 
perlKt  Mag  Cad  adequate  fouret  Mwa  bi  tbo  actnaKty  of  anch 
a  Being.  Thus  the  intuition  of  the  casual  adooB  b  med  to  prove 
the  existence  of  that  which  alone  gives  validity  to  intuitions. 
Though  the  logical  method  of  Dcscartt-s  h.is  a  great  and  enduring 
influence,  it  is  the  dualism  and  the  need  of  God  to  bridge  it.  the 
doctrine  of  "  innate  "  ideas,  i.e.  of  ideas  not  due  to  external 
causes  ivor  to  volition  but  only  to  our  capacity  to  think,  our 
disposition  to  develop  them,  and  finally  the  ontological  proof, 
that  aAKt  the  thought  of  the  nest  age  most  deeply.  That 
la  Uw  supreme  caaa  involves  existence  is  a  thought 
I  to  Spinoaa  aofMaaflirt  tofetbcr  irith  the  tadition 
at  the  mi§  tmmtMtnt. 

D.  M0DER.V  Logic 
i.  Tkt  Lock  ef  Empiridm 
The  path  followed  by  English  thought  was  a  dIflcreBt  one. 
Hobbcs  deve!o!>cd  the  nominaUsm  \\hich  had  been  the  hall- 
aiark  of  revolt  against  scholastic  orthodoxy,  and.  when  he  brings 
into  relation  with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  scientific 


*  A  notable  formula  of  Bacon't  Smim  Ortanum  ii.  4  1}  laras 
oat,  Kabruu  Terminus,  cap.  lt.  to  come  from  Arictotl^ 


L  4  VM  Ramiii.  See  Ellii  in  Bacon's  W«rlu,  iiL  Ml  ana. 

*D*  Cmij.v  Dn.  xi.  36.  "  CmumeetiaeeM^afwir.* 
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method,  it  is  at  tbe  expense  of  the  latter.*  Locke,  when  Cafw 
tcsianism  had  raised  the  problem  of  the  contents  of  conscioua- 
Itess,  and  the  spirit  of  liacunian  positivism  could  not  accL{  t  of 
anything  that  bore  the  iil-omcncd  name  of  innate  ideas,  elaborated 
a  theory  of  knowledge  which  b  psychological  in  the  sense  that 
its  problem  is  how  the  simple  dau  with  which  the  individual  ia 
in  contact  in  sensation  are  worked  up  into  a  sysieia, 
makes  his  bow  to  mathematical  method,  be,  even  am 
Hobbcs,  misses  its  consttixUve  character.  Tlie  clue  of 
maiical  cattaiaty  ia  dimwiiad  iaaabiianca  ia  the  Ei^Hah  tarn 
oftbaaasraayofideaa.** 

With  Hobbcs  logic  is  a  calculus  of  narks  and  signs  in  the 
form  of  names.  Naming  is  what  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutci.  It  enables  him  to  fix  flitlirig  nKininiLS  H^^ttat 
and  to  communicate  wjth  his  fellows.  He  aioiii;  is 
capable  c(  tru-.h  in  the  due  conjunction  or  disjunction  of  names 
in  propositions.  Syllogism  is  simply  summation  of  propositions, 
its  function  being  communication  merely.  Analysis  is  the  uAit 
way  of  invention  or  discovery.  There  b  more,  however,  ia 
Hobbes,  than  the  paradox  of  nominalism.  Spinou  could  draw 
HpoabiaifonheBOtiBaflfaBmicdefiaitioe.*  icibaiu  pnbafaly 
oeras  to  biM  liw  tboaght  afa  cakalna  of  VBibdl^  Md  Iht  conecp- 
tion  of  deaoaatratioa  as  essentially  a  aC  definitions.*  Bia 
psychological  accouat  'of  syllogism'  b  taltaa  over  by  Locke. 
Hume  derived  from  him  the  explanatory  formula  of  the  ci'  u'.ia- 
lion  of  ideas,*  which  is,  however,  still  with  Ilobbcs  a  lai^i  to  be 
accounted  for,  not  a  theory  to  account  for  facts,  being  grounded 
physically  in  "  coherence  of  the  matter  moved."  Fin.illy  Mill 
took  from  him  hia  dcl'iniiiori  of  cause  as  sum  of  conditions,' 
which  played  00  small  part  in  tbe  applied  logic  of  the  lyih 
century. 

Locke  is  of  Dsota  importance,  if  not  for  liis  logical  doctiia^ 
atleastforthetbeaiyofluiowledgeftaaiwUdiitaaiii.  Wbfc 

Locke  the  mind  is  eaavataUe  to  white  paper  eowUdk   

tba  norid  of  tUapiacacda  itadrfaiideaa  at  acaHtfea. 

Simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  the  only  polataaf  ooatact  W8  hava 

with  things.  They  are  the  atomic  elemaata  wUch  "  the  work- 
manship of  the  unJcrst  \ndlng  "  can  thereafter  do  no  more  than 
systematically  compound  and  the  like.  It  Is  Locke's  Initial 
attribution  of  the  primary  r6le  in  mental  proic,.,  to  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  that  precludes  him  from  the  development  of 
the  conception  of  another  sort  of  ideas,  or  mental  contents  that 
he  notes,  which  are  produced  by  reflection  on  "  tbe  operations  a( 
our  own  mind  within  us."  It  is  in  the  latter  group  that  tw  hava 
the  exptanatioB  oi  all  that  atarka  Locfca  aa  a  taCMaaer  of  tbe 
critical  pfaOaaoplqr.  ItaaataiasiBgenaadaetiiDaof  caiegotiea 
dliBBwaad  hut  Mt  geeeiated  as  tbe  psycbolefkal  prscsssss  «f 
tlia  bApldnaL  l«dte,  however,  falls  to  "  deduce  "  hb  cate> 
gorics.  He  has  read  Plato's  Tkc>itU'.:i^  in  the  liKht  of  Cn-nLin 
and  individuaUst  preconceptions.  Rcllcction  remains  a  sort  of 
"  internal  sense,"  w  hose  ideas  are  of  bter  origin  than  those  o'.  the 
external  sense.  His  successors  emphasi/c  the  scnsalionist 
elcmcuis,  not  the  workmanship  of  the  mind.  When  Berkeley 
has  eliminated  the  htcr.il  materialism  of  Locke's  metl^^BS  «d 
Bume  linds  no  difficulty  in  "'■ftim  tha 

viavpaidbraid^iellvfit  he  b  prepared  to  eqilaia  all  thatbto  be 
Icfl  staadmB  of  what  Lodte  ascribes  to  the  wotknaashtp  of  tbe 

mind  by  thr  prinriple  of  association  or  customary  conjunction  of 
ideas,  which  Locke  had  added  a  ch.ipter  to  a  later  edition  <  f  his 
Eitay  exphcitly  to  reject  as  an  cxplanatorj-  formula.  ComHIlac 
goes  a  step  farther,  and  sees  no  necessity  for  the  superstructure 
at  all,  with  its  need  of  explanation  valid  or  invalicl.  Drawing 
upon  Cassend!  for  hu  psychological  atomism  and  upon  Hobbes 
for  a  thoroughgoing  nominalism,  he  rcprtnluces,  as  the  T 
conclusion  from  Locke's  premises,  the  paiitioB  of  ~ 

*  EUwuiUa  Pkihtepkut.  I  3.  M,  I.  6.  IJ  Itq. 

*  Hobbei.  Eltmtnia  PhUotopkia,  i.  I.  S- 

*  Ii.  th.  i.  6.  16. 

a.  L  4.  1;  cL  Locke's  Etmy      Hmmau  UmUrHau 

Yd.  Lmaliom.  L  3.  •  U.  Bm.  fkOoi.  L  &  10. 
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Hie  last  wQfd  h  that  "  one  adence  biea  traitfc  n'est  qu'une 
lugucbicnfalte.'*' 
Locke's  kfic  oonprim^  ftoiid  much  •!»,  » tbcoiy  of  (cperal 

at  to  the  pMriMI^  «r  inliettBoeftam  pwtteakr  te  yattladar,* 

■  ^btlnctton  IsvtifMR  piopoiMoiui  tvMdl     Mrtiln  littt  Ufflinn^ 

an'!  those  whh  h  add  to  our  knowledge  though  uncertain,  and  a 
doctrine  of  malhtmatical  ccrttiiily.*  As  to  the  first,  "  words 
become  general  by  being  made  the  signi  of  Rcneral  ideas,  and 
ideas  become  Rtncral  by  sc f>aratin(f  from  therji  "  all  "  that  may 
dturnuiie  thctii  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By  this 
way  of  abstmctioa  they  are  made  eapabie  of  representing  more 
indtviduab  than  one."  This  doctrine  has  found  no  acceptance. 
Not  from  the  point  «f  vitw  for  which  idea  means  image. 
Berkeley,  though  at  Itngdl  the  nelhfu  of  spitiu,  acts  and 
■dttioos*  (ive  him  pum^  pukn  the  fanoMle  «hkb  Hanic 
ciip(cM»  fa  the  phnM  thtt  *■  loiiw  idiei  u»  peitfculir  hi  thrfr 
nature  but  general  in  their  representation,"'  and  the  after- 
history  of  "  abstraction  "  is  a  discussion  of  the  conditions 
under  wliich  one  idea  "  stands  for  "  a  croup.  Not  from  tho«c 
for  w  hom  Rcncral  ide.is  mean  schematic  concepts,  nof  ImaRcable. 
The  critic  from  this  side  has  little  diiTiculiy  in  showing  that 
abstraction  of  the  kind  alleged  still  leave,ihe  residuum  particular 
Ihif  redne,s,  e.g.  not  redntu.  It  is,  however,  of  the  sorts  coo- 
•litutcd  by  the  representation  which  his  abstraction  makes 
fiossibte  that  definition  is  given,  either  by  enumeration  of  the 
!dmple  ideas  combined  in  the  significance  of  the  lOCtMl  WHae,  or 
"  to  save  the  laboor  (rf  cuiBMimtfaig^"  ud  "  for  qridoM  end 
de^piich  Mka^'' hir  il»  ant  «idtr  iMMHl  MM 
INoiiaMie  dOwcim.  Ifa  ddhte  mmtttn  of  mmt  fa  «  eense, 
but  the  essences  of  which  men  f.iik  are  abstractions,  "  creatures 
of  the  understanding."  Man  del  ermines  the  sorts  or  nominal 
essences,  nature  the  .similitudes.  The  fundamentally  enumera- 
live  cJiaraclcr  of  the  process  i.s  clearly  not  c.incelled  by  the 
recognition  that  it  is  pof,5il>!c  to  abbreviate  it  by  means  of 
techm'que.  So  long  as  the  relation  of  the  nnmin.U  to  the  real 
cjAence  has  no  other  background  than  I^orkc'.s  doctrine  of 
perccptioo,  the  conclusion  that  what  Kant  afterwards  t.ilts 
•Mijrtkal  Judgments  a  priori  and  synthetic  judgments  a  pi^t  criori 
cithavel  the  SOA  folkfm  iaeviubly,  iHtb  he  eoniUMy,  which 
tochiehhnclf  hiithecaaiifk  todnw^  ChMthenelaiiledMoee 
■n  ja  ttiktaoM  hifmelMe  lf«thematical  knowledge' b  not 
hvohred  hi  the  aene  condenuuition,  solely  because  of  the 
"archetypal"  character,  which,  not  without  indebtedness  to 
Cumberland,  I.ocke  attributes  to  its  ideas.  The  reality  of 
mathematics,  equally  with  that  of  the  ideals  of  morals  drawn 
from  within,  doeaoote)[tcnd  to  the  "  txtypes  "  of  the  outer  world. 
Ihc  view  of  reaaoninR  which  Locke  enunciate*  coheres  with 
these  views.  Reasoning  from  particular  to  particular,  ix. 
without  the  ncccsaity  of  a  general  premise,  must  be  possible,  and 
the  possibilitjr  kmii  warranty  in  a  consideration  of  the  psycho- 
logical order  el  the  terms  in  syllogism.  As  to  syllogism  spectfic- 
•fijr,  Locha  bi  4  fmrntftf  tMih.  hit  ea  ohndously  Cartesian 
ling,  haw  dwwi  tewr  naiet  or  degwee  of  k  ewiihig,  and  points 
out  that  lyflngil  wnm  ta  in  but  one  of  these,  and  that  not  the 
all-fmportant  one  of  finding  the  intermediate  ideas.  He  is 
I)r('jiirrd  rc.idily  to  "  own  that  all  right  reasonitif^  may  be  reduced 
to  Ariitoik's  forms  of  syllogism,"  yet  holds  that  "  a  man  knuws 
first,  and  then  he  is  able  lo  prove  sy'logistic.illy."  J  he  distance 
from  I..orl:e  to  Stuart  iMili  aloug  this  line  of  thought  is  obviously 

hot  small. 

Apart  from  the  adoption  by  Hume  of  the  aaaodation  of  ideas 
M  the  explanatory  formula  of  the  school— it  had  been  allowed  by 
fl^.      MalcbranchO'Vithia  tlie  fmacowk  of  hie  a^stidaai 
and  employed  hy  Berfcekjr  fa  hht  theoir  of  ^sioi 
M»  Um  fnh  aoMS  atradt  in  the  logic  of  sensationalism. 
haaattMllUMClhaMrMBBcrkeley'streatmcatof"  abstract " 
« Condilhc,  Lnpm  im  CUenls,  p.  7.     »  Lecht,  aitjay.  Hi.  3. 

*  Berkeley,  df  the  Pfimifkt  J[j7«M»  JCwalajr.  tt&. 
:te.,'St'i6t  Wy.  ^ 


ideas  and  Httnie%  dsuge  of  front  as  to  mathenutical  certainty. 
What,  huwuvcf^nnne  describes  as  "  all  the  Utic  I  think  proper 
to  emplojr  io  ay  iwwtiifc"  vti.  his  "  rules  by  which  to  judf* 
caraae  ana  efcrta^"**  had*  peifaapt,  fatthcMeachiag  hiMMcd 
effects  than  dthcr.  In  theaa  the  ^aojf  BMthdd  af  BacOB  fl 
already  split  up  into  separate  nodes.  We  have  Mill's  in4nrth« 
methods  in  the  gerra,  though  with  an  emphasis  quite  older  than 
Mill's,  bacon's  jorm  has  already  in  transmisiion  Lhrough  llol  bcs 
been  Iranimuted  into  cauir  as  antecedent  in  the  time  series  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  to  Hume  for  righteousresi  that  iic 
declares — wbi  ther  consistently  or  not  is  another  miller— that 
"  the  same  eilect  never  arises  but  from  the  same  cause,"  and 
that  he  stSl  follows  Bacon  in  the  conceptioa  ef  otiiniffffl  iS 
pnximo.  It  is  "  when  in  any  instance  «c  find  MT  apectatloB 
disappointed  "that  the  effect  of  one  of  **  wMiriilhtehjBCta  ** 
win  he  like  that  of  the  Other  that  Hone  pnpoaai  l»  ifvi^  hia 
method  of  dBFetcnce. 

No  scientific  discipline,  however,  with  t1)c  doubtful  exception 
of  descriptive  psycholog>',  stands  to  gab  anything  from  a  temper 
like  that  of  Hume.  The  whittling  away  of  its  formal  ororganlting 
rubrics,  as  e.g  ,  .sameness  into  lil;ei]ess,  i.s  di-vconccrting  to  scs^nfe 
v.herevcr  the  sigiiificanceof  the  process  is  reali.-ed.  It  was  b<  r,-i>e 
the  aftermath  of  Newtonian  science  was  so  rich  tiiat  the  scienti^ 
faith  of  naturalism  was  able  to  retain  a  place  besides  its  eptsterao- 
logical  creed  that  a  loj^ician  of  the  school  could  arise  whose  spirit 
was  in  some  sort  Bacor.ian,  but  who,  ualilw  Bacon,  bad  entered 
the  ntodera  vodd,  aod  faced  the  probteioe  itated  lor  it  bgr  Hima 
and  by  Newton. 

Stuart  lUn^i  Sysfm  of  Logk  marked  a  frcth  stage  in  the  history 
of  empiricism,  for  the  reason  that  it  made  the  effort  to  bold  an 
even  balance  between  the  two  moments  in  ihc  thought  j^^j^ 
of  the  school.  Agreement  in  the  use  of  a  common 
watchword  had  ma>.k.ed  as  it  seems  a  real  divergence  of  meaning 
and  purpose.  The  .ijxjstles  of  inductive  method  had  preached 
recourse  to  e.xpericiice,  but  had  meant  thereby  nature  as  a 
constituted  order.  They  had  devised  canons  for  the  invest iga  lioa 
of  the  concrete  probkms  of  this,  but  had  either  ignored  altogether 
the  need  to  give  an  account  of  the  mirroring  mind,  or,  in  tiM 
alternative  had  been,  with  some  nalvett,  content  to  aaaanie  that 
their  nondaaUit  (riendi,  ronriitcotly  their  alBea  to  the  hM| 
str«g||e  with  tradhioBaftai,  had  adcquatdy  aupiiHed  or  coaM 
adequately  supply  the  need.  The  exponents  of  psychological 
atomism,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  association  of  ideas  far 
their  one  principle  of  agglutination  had  come  to  mean  by 
experience  the  mental  phantasmagoria  of  the  individual.  They 
had  undermined  the  foundations  of  scientific  ccrtairity,  ;ind  s.j 
far  as  the  fecundity  of  contcmr>c>rary  Mrience  did  not  give  them 
pause,  were  ready,  notwithstandir;g  the  difference  of  their 
stming-point,  to  acquiesce  in  the  ionnuU  as  well  as  the  temper 
of  Pyrrhonism.  They  could  concede  the  triumphant  achievement 
of  science  only  with  the  provfn  that  it  ntnt  he  awunwd  to  laO 
within  the  framcwoih  of  thehr  awnhialhm.  lOi  a^tod  after  • 
doctrine  of  method  such  as  should  satisfy  the  nec^  of  the  nataral 
sciences,  notably  experimental  physics  and  chemistry  as  undet^ 
stood  in  the  f;r«t  h.-.lf  of  the  Kjth  century  and,  m:.' <':2ilj:rJu, 
of  the  moral  sciences  naturalist ically  construed,  in  unuinp  with 
this  tlie  Associationism  which  he  inherited,  through  his  fathrr, 
from  Hume,  he  revealed  at  once  Ibe  strength  and  weaknc^  of 
the  dual  concepticm  of  naturalism.  His  rare  thoroughness  and 
rarer  candour  made  it  at  once  UllMcetBary  and  impos^'blr  that 
the  work  should  be  done  agahi. 

If  judged  by  what  ha  d«aiea»  via.  the  lemud  kfic  of  Hanilteo 
and  Maud,  whoae  Aibtotallaa  and  arhdaitte  barabicAdhnl 
aoccatoate  their  tzaditionalinn,  and  whole  acqnieMeooe  ia 
emubtency  crastitutcd  fn  Mlirs  view  a  (Hseoongeeient  of 
research,  such  as  men  now  Incline  to  atlrihufe  at  the  leji! 
equally  to  Hume's  idealism.  Mill  is  only  negatively  ju.iliiud.. 
If  judged  by  his  positi\e  contribution  lo  the  theory  of  mthad 
he  may  claim  to  find  a  more  than  negative  justiliaitton  for  his 
teaching  in  its  success.  In  the  field  covered  by  scholastic  logic 
Mill  ia  liankly  aamriitinniit.  He  aiaia  at  deaoibing  vhat  ha 
*  Hwn»»  ?>aaiiir  ifttmmm  Ahww.  L  » ij. 
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finds  given,  wiihout  rrfrrrncr  to  inscnsfWc  implications  o( 
doubtful  v.ilidity  and  vaJuc.  Tbe  u|»hot  ts  a  psjrcbvlogkal 
account  o(  \'.hM  (rom  one  aspect  is  evidence,  from  the  other, 
belief.  So  lie  explains  "concepts  or  general  notions"'  hy  an 
•iMtfUliM  uhlcli  he  represents  as  i  sort  of  alt-relicf  operated 
by  attentiM  and  fixed  bgr  aiming,  associatioii  tarith  tbe  ame 
gi>-ing  to  ft  «t  of  ittiibota*  t  unity  they  otberwte  kdu  tUt 
Is  minifestly,  when  ail  a  said,  a  particiUar  psychological  event, 
a  collective  faa  of  the  associative  consciousness.  It  can  exercise 
nn  organizing  or  controilinn  funciion  in  knowledge  So  again 
Hi  determining  the  "  impKjrt  "  of  [)ro(>Oiifton*,  it  h  no  acfidt-iu 
that  in  all  save  e»isicntij|  i)rp;xj'.itj'>r.s  it  is  lo  the  familiar  rulincs 
of  associationism— co-cxistencc,  sequence,  causation  Lod  resem- 
blance— that  he  refers  for  classification,  while  his  gcTKral  formula 
as  to  tbe  conjunctions  of  coni>otations  is  associationist  thrt>uj;h 
•ad  Ifarough.  It  follows  consbtently  enough  that  inference  b 
from  ponkubr  to  particukc  Mill  holds  cffcn  tbe  idns  of 
nutbeiuttcs  to  be  hypotbetfcat,  lad  bi  tbeoiy  faiewt  aotMng  of 
a  non-enumerative  or  non-associative  universal.  A  premise  that 
has  the  utmost  universality  consistent  with  this  view  can  clearly 
be  '  f  no  st-rvicc  for  the  cstaljlishmonl  of  a  propoiiiion  thai  has 
(FOnc  (o  (he  malving  of  it.  Nor  again  of  ontr  that  bos  aoi.  Us 
Uic,  then,  an  only  be  as  a  memorandum.  It  is  a  shorthand 
formula  of  registraiion.  Mtli  s  view  of  ratiocinaUve  process 
clearly  stands  and  falls  with  the  presumed  impossibility  of 
CSCablishins  the  necessity  for  universals  of  another  type  than  his, 
for  wbtt  may  be  called  principles  of  construction.  His  critics 
inline  t«  pccM  the  poiat  tkM  aaodatimt  iteclf  ii  onljr  iBtcUigiblB 
so  far  as  it  b  aces  to  depend  on  aaffcndt  «f  tbe  kind  dm  be 
denies. 

In  Vttll't  Inductive  logic,  the  nomlnalistic  conventfos  has, 
thrMu;;h  hi%  tindLnty  to  think  in  relatively  ^^alcrtisht  com- 
p  ..-t  r:,cnli,'  ta'li'i  somewhat  tnio  the  bacUgruund.  Normally 
Ik  ■  !unks  of  what  he  calls  i>hcnomena  no  longer  as  psychoJogicuI 
gruupings  of  sensatians,  as  "  states  of  mind,"  but  as  things  and 
events  in  a  physical  world  how^scvcr  constituted  and  appre- 
hended. His  free  use  of  relating  concepts,  that  of  samerkcss, 
for  instaiKC,  bean  no  impress  of  his  theory  of  the  general  iwtion, 
mad  it  a  poatible  to  pat  out  of  aight  ihc  fact  thai,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Ka  nosninalism,  It  raises  the  whole  issue  of  ths 
possibility  of  iJm  aqdvocat  feoeiation  of  foimMlve  principles 
from  the  given  Cdntentt  of  the  tndfvldttal  comdsumess,  in  any 
manipulation  of  which  (hey  arc  nircady  imphdl  Erju.illy,  too. 
the  deductive  character,  apparently  in  intenfion  as  well  as  in 
actual  fact,  of  Mill's  cxpcrirrti  iital  mcthoiJs  f.Tili  lo  recall  the 
point  of  theory  that  the  pro<  e  4  15  C5icniial!y  one  from  particular 
to  particul.ir.  The-  nerve  of  prtHjf  in  the  pro.rc^5cs  !>y  vvhieh  he 
cMablishcs  causal  conjunctions  of  uolimited  application  is 
aalatnlly  thought  to  lie  in  the  special  canons  of  the  several 
processes  nnd  the  axioms  of  universal  ud  uniform  causation 
vbick  fbm  their  background.  The  conchnions  seem  not  merely 
to  UU  within,  but  to  depend  «n  these  organic  and  oontnlliaf 
formnbe.  They  follow  not  merely  according  to  them  but  from 
them.  Ttic  reference  lo  ihc  rule  is  not  onc  which  may  be  made 
and  norrr..illy  is  made  as  a  ^aflguard,  but  One  which  must  be 
m.idc,  if  thought  is  encased  i:ia  forward  ami  coniti^ctivt  move- 
ment at  all.  Yet  Miir>  view  of  the  fumiion  of  "  UJiivcrvi!  " 
pre>posilion5  h.^il  been  hiitoric.Tlly  su?;gc<.te<l  Iry  a  theory — Diig.~.IJ 
Stewart's — of  the  use  of  axioms H  Once  more,  it  would  be 
possible  to  forget  that  Mill's  ultimate  laws  or  axionts  are  tK>t  in 
his  view  inttiitioM.  nor  forms  constitutive  of  the  rational  c»rder, 
anr  postulalcaof  aiD  nlkmal  const  met  ion,  were  It  not  that  he  has 
made  tbe  endeavour  to  establish  tbem  on  ■wodationiat  lines. 
It  (s  becanse  of  tbe  faOnre  of  thb  endeavour  tobitng  thetecbnique 
of  i.'M!uriion  within  the  setting  of  his  Hureian  psychology  of 
btlicf  th  u  tbe  separation  of  his  contribution  to  the  applied  logic 
of  science  from  his  seniationism  became  neceAsar%',  as  it  happily 

•  Mill,  Examituilton  I'/.itr  Wiiinsm  lUmtUcn'i  Phtloiepky,  cao.  17. 

*CI.  Mill.  Autobi»trtpky,  p.  159.  "I  erappttxt  ai  once  with  the 
problem  of  Induction,  poiipoflinx  that  oT  Reatoning."    tb.  p.  iSi 

(when  he  is  preoccupied  with  aytltgian),  "  1  couM  flHka  notMwg 

•amfacfory  of  Induction  at  thb  ttatb" 


Has  easy.  Mill's  device  rested  speci.il  inductions  of  causation 
upoa  tbe  laws  that  every  event  has  a  cause,  and  every  cau^  ius 
always  the  same  effect.  It  rested  thrso  in  tura  upon  a  general 
induction  enumerative  in  character  of  cnonnous  and  f  Tf*Tllly 
infinite  range  and  always  uncontradicted.  Tbouid^  Obtdnoa^ 
not  fahaailltH',  the  vaifoe  cntcat  «i  thfa  induction  was  held  la 
iteaM  it  temptttm  to  givt  ptaMfcatCHtaioty  or  psyehoiogfaal 
necessity.  A  vkious  circle  a  obviously  involved.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  ultimate  laws  need  discovery,  that  they  arc  dis- 
covered in  some  sense  in  the  medium  of  the  psychological 
mechanism,  and  that  they  arc  nevertheless  the  gfftunds  of  all 
specific  inferences.  But  that  truth  is  not  what  -Mill  expounds, 
mir  is  it  capable  of  devciopoicnt  within  the  liunits  impcNied  by 
the  aviociationlst  formula. 

It  is  deserwdly,  aevcHbcicm,  tfnl  Mm  applied  fti|ic  bat 
retained  its  pride  of  fdace  amk)  What  hu  baea  handad  o«,  I  la 
modified  shape,  by  writers,  t.f^  Sjgailli  HNl  FMiMat BoaM|aat| 
whose  theory  of  knowledge  bqafteaHoiftoalte.  Hepiainibed 
regulative  or  timiUng  fomtitac  for  rcM-arch  as  It  was  actually 
conducted  in  his  work).  His  Kfa5.p  of  the  procedure  liy  which  the 
man  of  science  manipulated  his  particular  concrete  problems  was 
admiriiblc.  In  especial  he  showed  clear  underitanding  of  the 
functions  of  hypothesis  and  vcrificalion  in  the  investigations  of 
the  solitary  worker,  with  his  facts  stUl  in  cours*  of  accutnulatton 
and  needing  to  be  lighted  up  by  the  scientific  inugiiutiofi. 
He  was  therefore  enabled  to  fomidatc  the  method  of  what 
Bacon  had  tendted  to  dct|iiae  aa  merely  the  "  first  vioiage." 
fiacoa  ynthii  MpmmJi  tvon  n  dnta  of  onanlinritmfat  irii 
firtam  dbovMty*  Mfll  waa  twitaat  to  mnK^«  dfltiiBoa 
between  Bacon  and  Milt  Kes  chiefly  h  tide,  and  it  is  because  of 
thb  difference  that  Mill's  contribniion,  spite  of  its  debt  to  the 
Uaconian  tradition,  remains  t)olh  characteriitic  and  valuable. 
It  is  ol  tourae  {)o.'»iible  to  criticise  even  the  c.\periincntal  canons 
with  some  severity.  The  caveats,  however,  which  arc  relevant 
within  the  circle  of  ideas  within  which  Mill's  lesson  c«a  be  learned 
and  improved  on,'  seem  to  admit  of  being  satisfied  by  relatively 
slight  modifications  in  detail,  or  by  explanations  often  supplied 
or  easily  to  be  supplied  from  points  brought  out  amid  the  iwealth 
of  ilhislration  with  whkh  Mill  acciimpniiiitid  Idalwwainrnjiad) 
matkcxpasMaaotmctbad.  'Iheattkbaatlwilibtof  itaftca 
he  polnia  «yl,  Ibr  wiaipia^  tbat  tbe  practical  dimnilty  in  the 
Method  of  AgNcment  tl  net  due  to  plurality  of  causes,  as  MBl 
states,  but  rather  lo  intermixture  of  effects,  while,  if  the  c^.noo 
could  l>e  satisfied  exactly,  the  result  would  not  Ik  rendered 
uncertain  in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent  which  he  supposes. 
Ap.irn  the  formula  of  the  Joint-Method,  v.hiih  contemplntesthe 
enumeration  of  cast-s  "  which  have  nothing  in  common  l>ul  the 
absence  of  onc  cirrumstancc,"  is  ridiculously  unsound  as  it 
stands.  Or,  on  rather  a  different  line  of  criticism,  the  use  of 
corresponding  letters  in  the  two  series  of  antcotdenia  and 
consequents  raises,  it  is  said,  a  false  presumption  of  pomlatlaM. 
Hay.cvcn  the  asenf  letters  afliamwaihattbaaottafiKi^h 
tbat  actoally  brtaha  up  Ha  aabjMt*niMtcr  la  aalitwaHy  or  al 
but  universally  appUcable  in  nature,  and  this  is  not  the  case. 
Finally,  tiK  conditions  of  the  methods  are  either  realiacd  or  not. 
If  they  arc  realised,  the  work  of  the  sticniist  falU  entirely  within 
the  field  of  the  procriT.ei  ]>reliminary  10  the  satisfaction  of  the 
canon.  The  latter  btcomes  a  mere  n-.einorandum  or  formula  of 
registratioa.  So  is  it  po\sible  "  to  have  the  ciiginer  hoi»t  with 
his  own  petar."  But  the  conditions  arc  not  rtalixed,  and  in  an 
experiential  subjcct-maltcr  arc  not  realizable.  Not  one  circum- 
stance only  In  bt*  ^apparently  one  relevant  circum- 
stance o^ytoaooUMD*' fa  what  wtaae  able  to  assert.  Uvaadd 
the  quaBlcallM  of  whaaata  ««  daattoy  the  cogency  «(  thi 
method.  If  we  fail  lo  add  it,  we  destroy  the  applicability. 

The  objections  turn  on  two  main  issues.  One  is  the  exajytera- 
tion  of  the  |xjss;bililies  of  resolution  into  separate  elements  thai 
is  due  lo  the  acceptance  of  the  postulate  of  aiv  alphabet  of 
tamn,  IMaaaaooBaanMadcnabtallowadfar.  ItJatatho 

*The  bdlgtit.  for  intunce.  of  F.  H.  Bradley's  crltScum,  Ptimt 
flmfLiitk,  II.  ii.  3.  is  •omcwhat  dimmed  by  o  lack  of  ignapalbp 

dna  maMfame  diffcranca  in  ihe  poinc  a(  vittv  adQplad> 
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combifiaiion  of  this  doctrine  with  a  tendcnqr  to  tWak  cMrfty  of 
exptrritncnc,  ol  the  controlkd  addilioa  or  subtraction  of  these 
elements  ono  at  a  lime,  ihat  wc  owe  ihc  theoretically  prL n.j '  urc 
jinking  oi  a  ciiccl  lo  A  33  CAU&c.  Thu  loo  can  be  u.kL  Ly  a 
tnodi£catioo  of  form.  The  oilier  issue  is  perhaps  of  more  signi- 
ficanoc;  It  is  the  otcilUtioo  which  Mill  manifests  between  the 
conceptioo  of  his  formula  as  it  is  actually  applicaUc  to  concrete 
problems  in  practice,  and  the  conception  «<  it  as  an  expression  of 
« theoretical  limit  to  practical  procaJn,  Mill  seems  most  often 
l»  iUik«(  Uk  lamwr.  tMdnt  I*  fmulatn  ia  tem 
hum.  M«^riMe,iinlf«Hcii«|iwrib»iiMlapalat^ 
peccant  clause  of  the  canon  of  the  Joint-Method,  the  practical 
utility  of  the  method  is  rehabilitated.  So  too,  ii  the  canon 
of  the  Mclhoti  of  Agreement  is  never  more  than  sppr  jxi- 
malvly  satLsiicd,  intermixture  of  cflects  will  in  practice  mvaa 
that  wc  at  le.ist  often  do  not  know  tho  cause  or  antecedent 
equivalent  of  a  given  ctiect,  without  the  ptK&ibility  of  an 
alternative.  Finally,  it  is  on  the  whole  in  keeping  with  Mill's 
presuppositions  to  admit  even  in  the  case  of  the  method  of 
difference  that  in  practice  it  is  approsimaiive  and  imtractive, 
while  the  UMontkal  fofBiill.  i»  whicfc  H  «iiM  M  cppvpncUnf 
•syraptoticaQrwllnit,ttfliHt,bfaifQaMMM»itcnl»  Mill 
may  well  have  himself  conceived  his  methods  as  practically 
fruitful  and  normally  convincing  with  the  limitinf  formula  tn 
eachcasK:  more  cogent  in  form  but  therewith  OMn^thtllMlctan 
ef  the  process  th.it  but  now  pulsed  with  life. 

Enough  has  been  s.iid  to  show  why  the.advance  beyond  the 
bltet  oi  Miil  was  inevtiAbk  while  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mill 
must  necessarily  affect  deeply  all  later  expcricniiali&m.  After 
MiUaptrientialism  takes  essentially  new  form^  In  pan  bccau!>c 
•t  ahnt  Mill  bad  done.  In  part  also  because  of  what  he  hod  left 
iiaieafc  After  iiiU  means  after  Kant  and  Ucgel  and  Herban, 
•M  ft  Mat  ilUr  th»  wwmace  tt  «v«lyUoaafy  ailwnliMa. 
Ma,  thai,  mute  tiM  lail  Slap  te  |b»  idrfcwMOl  «l  •  pwt 
achool  <rf  tWnibt. 

a.  n$  Utte  «/  KtHmaUm. 

A  fundamental  contrast  to  the  school  of  Bacon  and  of  Locke  is 
•flotded  by  the  great  systems  of  reason, owning  Cartesian  iiupira- 
^^g^  tion,  which  are  identified  with  the  names  of  Spinoza 
•ad  Leibnita.  In  the  history  ol  logic  tha  latter  thinker 
il «(  the  BMn  teportance.  Spinoaali  pWlliaillfcy  ii  •upouoded 
0i4im  gitmt^iu  and  wkh  Eiiclideaa  cotmcy  fraaia  niatiwaly 
Madl  nMfajhtf  af  dcCBliloai^  aitiww  postulaiMi  But  Inw 
W9  laadi  ovf  aManan  al  tlia  aconiity  4i  thNi  |iilptl|ilii  ii  wtt 
awk  tptdSaUy  daar.  Tlw  iavahiabh  tnctcia  Dt  ImtOkOm 

tmtndaliciu,  in  which  the  agreement  with  and  divergence  from 
Descartes  on  the  question  of  method  could  h.^vc  been  fully 
flucidattd,  is  uiih.nppily  not  fmished.  Wc  know  that  »e  need 
to  pass  from  what  Spinoca  terms  eiprrunlii  taci,'  where 
imagination  with  its  fragmentary  apprehension  is  liaLle  to  error 
and  neither  necessity  nor  impossibility  can  be  prc<buiicd.  right  up 
%» tkat  which  foctioHtm  terminal — namely,  inttUtclio.  And  what 
Spinoza  has  to  say  of  the  requisites  of  definition  and  the  marks  of 
Jiucllection  makes  it  clear  that  insight  comes  with  coherence,  and 
that  lha  wolk  af  autbad  OB  tiM  "  iaducOwo  "  iida  Ii  lor  maai 
«f  the  annvaOIaf  af  all  that  aMfcat  (or  actUlcIal  Uaitttioa  «a 
han  what  can  then  be  seen  to  exhibit  nexus  in  the  one  great 
•jrstem.  When  all  ia  said,  however,  the  geometric  method  as 
universalized  ia  fhaaiP|iy  ii  iMlMr  WMt  bgr  %iMaa  lhaa 

cxpoundcd- 

Wiih  Lcibnitr,  on  the  other  hind,  the  logical  problem  hold* 
the  foiemo&t  place  in  philosophical  inquiry.*  from  the  purely 
ff^gf  logical  thesis,  developed  at  quite  an  early  stage  of  his 
thinking.'  that  in  any  true  proposition  the  predicate  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  Uic  ma,ia  principles  of  his  doctrine  of 
Mcflwit  aia  deiivabia  with  tiia  lalaiBwn  a(  htlp  litoai  ^» 
yhOwiplqrafityaaailok.  fntikalm  UMt  mUtm.  AllvaUd 

*  BacoA,  Kavum  ortfittum,  i.  loo. 

*  ftut«eU'«  Pkttit%»^y  (if  Lfihaitg,  capp.  !— J. 

*  Set  r^tx-ciaily  rcin.>rk«  on  tlie  teller  ol  M.  AIBHM (CaAaidlft 

edition  of  the  philosophical  work*,  ii.  37 


proposltiom  cxprcsa  in  the  last  iMort  Aanltttoiif  paadfcalaflr 

predicates  to  a  subject.and  this  Leibnita  hoMs  after  aaaaidnnc 

the  caM:  of  relational  propositioiu  where  ti  hir  fcrm  may  hold 
the  |>osition  of  grammatical  subject,  A^B  and  uie  like.  There 
is  a  subject  then,  or  there  are  subjects  which  must  be  rccogniied 
as  not  pes&tbk  to  be  priHittaicd,  but  as  absolute.  For  reasons 
not  purely  logical  Leibnitz  dccbres  for  the  plurality  of  such 
subjects.  Each  contaias  att  it*  (fadtcatcs:  and  this  is  tma  aot 
only  in  the  case  of  tnilht  ol  laitan,  which  arc  ncccasatyp  aad 
altiaiavdly  la  ba  tthflrftirf  aa  CTtnhig  win  tha  law  of  costn* 
dkika,  *'ar,  lAat  caaMa  to  tba  «ma  thtaf^  that  e(  idcathy," 
bat  alio  la  tha  case  of  truths  of  faet  whkh  afecontingeot,  t  hou^ 
a  tuficieat  reason  <-an  be  given  for  them  which  "  inclines  "  without 
iTiporting  tiC'  .1:)  The  extreme  case  of  course  is  the  human 
iubject-.  "  lilt;  ir.u.vitlual  notion  of  each  person  includes  oait 
for  all  what  is  to  befall  it,  \^orld  without  end,"  and  "  it  would  not 
have  been  our  Adam  but  aoobhcr,  ti  he  bad  had  other  events." 
Existent  subjects,  containing  eternally  all  their  aucccssi\-e 
predicates  in  the  time^erici,  are  substances,  which  when  the 
problems  connected  with  their  activity,  or  dynamically  speaking 
ihair  foni^.  hawa  bam  WBKimit  dsaiaad— aad  fivply— tha 
awtaphyiic  of  tha  Mal>adolap'» 

Complex  truths  of  nuan  ar  MMBCa'  laiw  tht  problem  of 
definition,  which  ooasisis  la  their  malysis  fnte  simpler  truths 
and  ultimately  into  simple — i  c  indel'inablc  ideas,  with  prr  iary 
principles  of  another  kind — axioms,  and  postulates  that  ni  iiher 
need  nor  admit  of  proof.  These  arc  identical  in  the  sense  i!  ,: 
the  opposite  contains  an  express  cor.tradjuion.*  In  the  case  ol 
non-identical  truths,  too,  there  is  a  priori  proof  drawn  from  the 
notion  of  the  terms,  "  though  it  is  not  always  in  our  powcr^o 
arrive  at  this  analysis,"*  so  that  the  question  arises,  specially 
in  conaadMi^^ttth^^Uia  fwiflility  of  a  c^^i^whi^n^ 

Knit.  With  much  that  nacsts  aa  affirmative  aacwer,  Lcibm  t  s 
i^ves  the  negative.   Even  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  will,  though 

it  be  always  for  the  best  possible,  the  sufFiritnt  rcAson  -  I 
"incline  without  neccs.>iLaltng."  The  propositions  which  deal 
With  actual  existence  arc  StiU  of  s  UBiqpie  l|P^  with  whatOVCr 
Lmiiaiioo  to  the  calculus. 

Leibnitz's  treatment  of  the  primary  principles  anions  iru:!-$  of 
reason  as  identities,  and  his  cxampU-s  drawn  ini<r  fro::\  ifac 
"  first  principles"  of  mathematics,  intluenced  Kant  by  ar.'.i^ 
nbai.  IdentttkaasiBaoftbcia  manifestly  were  not.  The  formula 
•f  idcMity  paaad  ia  another  form  to  Herbart  and  therefore  m 
LMaik  b  laoBiririBfc  fBribar»  that  the  rdatioa  of  aa  actaal 
ladMdaal  fact  to  Its  tulficieBt  pound  wis  not  reducible  to 
identity,  he  set  a  problem  diversely  treated  by  Kant  and  Herbart. 
He  brought  cxistL-nii.il  prnpoiitions,  indeed,  within  a  rational 
system  through  the  principle  that  it  must  be  fe.i5.il>lc  to  assign 
a  sufficient  reason  for  them,  but  he  rcfuicd  to  bring  them  under 
the  conception  of  identity  or  ncces.'-.:l,v,  1  c  to  treat  their  opj  -  ■  >j tea 
as  formally  scIf<oatradtctoty.  This  bore  interest  in  the  kantiaa 
age  in  the  treatment  aUke  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the  onto- 
logical  proof  of  existence  from  essence.  Not  that  the  Law 
Sufficient  Reason  is  quite  free  from  equivoque.  PropositioBa 
nowcwiilm  tha  #Miwr  amtaaee  ol  ladividaik  pat  Letboiu  id 
ioOM  aUfta.  and  the  dtScuHy  accooatt  for  the  doie  coaacBoa 
established  in  regard  to  our  actaal  world  between  the  law  of 
sufficient  rca^ion  and  the  doctrine  of  the  final  cause.  This  con- 
nexion is  something  of  an  afterthuughl  to  distinguish  from 
the  potential  contingency  of  the  oLjtciivtly  possible  the  real 
contingency  of  the  actual,  for  which  the  "  cause  or  reison  "  of 
Spioosa  *  could  not  accou  nt.  The  law,  however,  is  not  invalidated 
by  these  considerations,  and  with  the  degree  of  emphasis  and  the 
special  setting  that  Leibnitz  gives  the  law,  it  is  definitely  his  own. 

If  wa  may  pass  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Identity  of  Indisccrnibles, 
which  phtjwd  a  pait  of  eoaia  ii^portaaca  ia  auhaequent  phila- 
sophy,  aad  the  Law  of  Oaatiauity,  wlddi  ai  Lelbaiu  mm  iiiim 
it  is,  if  not  sheer  dogma,  reached  by  something  veiy  like  afaHi^f, 

*  Cerhardt.  S'i.  61  ?.  ouotcd  by  Russell,  lit.  cii.,  p.  19. 

•  ll)iJ  .  li.  6j,  Rusbcll,  p  33. 

.*  SfMAOca.  ed.  van  VIoten  and  Land.  J.  46  {Elkka,  L  It). 
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have  u  L«tbnluS  remaining  legacy  to  tatcr  logicians  the 
conception  <4  CkaractttistUa  Unhertalis  and  An  ConAinatoria, 
a  universal  denoting  by  symbols  and  a  calculus  working  by 
iubstitulions  and  the  like.  Tbe  two  positions  that  a  subject 
emiiains  all  its  predicates  and  that  all  non-contingent  proposi- 
tions— ».(.  all  pr^jositions  not  concerned  with  the  existence  o( 
individual  facts  ultimately  analyse  out  into  identities— obviously 
lend  themselves  to  the  doign  o(  thb  algebra  of  thought,  though 
the  mathematician  in  Ldbnits  should  have  been  aware  that  a 
lisaificuUequalloiiiiaevCTU  identity.  JLtihaiu,fiHlklraatlh* 
iMtIs  Of  tht  tytriM  Ib  ite  ti^l  CM,  gud  witli  Mi 

coooptiM  «l  Inihv  It  iMit  Ik  Ami  of  lu  aapccu,  at  a  snwnlized 
nalheimtle,*  fmnil  *  fraRM  ititplntion,  harmonising  «dl  with 
his  ONSTi  metaphysic,  in  Bacon's  alphabet  of  nature.  Ik  ;  i  r  v  i 
prepared  to  offer  a  new  instrument.  That  the  most  iiiiporiarii 
section,  the  list  of  forms  of  combination,  was  never  achieved — 
this  too  was  ailer  the  Baconian  example  while  the  mode  of 
symbolization  was  crude  with  n^ah  and  the  like — matters  little. 
A  new  technique  of  manipulation — tt  is,  of  count,  00  laorc— 
fcHl  bees  evolved. 

It  mtit  bo  Mid  tint  UBOog  Lcfti^'i  ■ucempw  tkm  b  no 
LdteMn.  llio  QMiM  tt  a  «Mo  b  loneililBff  too  iftMkU 
to  tflcOR  nhilO'bMrtcd  iQogbiice.  WollTli  fonnalba  b  tbo 
bsattrd  oatoome  of  the  specufatlioii  of  Lenmitz,  and  b  t«lated  to 
it  as  remotely  .15  Scbobstictsm  is  to  Aristodo.  WolfT  found  a 
SulTicient  reason  for  everything  and  embodied  the  results  o{  hi» 
inquiries  in  systcm.itic  treatises,  sometimes  in  the  vcrn.icular. 
He  iima,  by  a  tiansparcnt  fetiiw  priutipn,  brought  Ibc  law  of  the 
sufficient  reason  under  that  of  non<contradictioo.  Wolfl  and 
ilia  aumerous  followers  account  for  tbo  charge  of  dogmalisiB 
IfiiBSt  "  the  Leibnitzio-Wolilian  adMOL"  They  are  of  impor- 
MMce  in  tbe  bisMy  of  kfic  for  two  mmm  onl^  tbcye  afected 
atfOfi^  (bo  GcoHUi  vocabolary  •!  pbiloaoplgr  aod  VMgf  «0«* 
~       iaislkrlnil  w  ' 


rof  Ldbniuin  thespidtWl 
IQ.  Kanfs  ligfe, 
HertwrtV  admitted  allegiance,  however,  was  KaaUaii  with 

the  qualific.ition,  at  a  relatively  advanced  stage  of  his  thinking, 
that  it  was  "  of  the  year  i8j8  " — that  is,  after  controversy  had 
brought  out  implications  of  Kant's  icichinR  not  wholly  con- 
templated by  Knnt  himwif.  The  critical  philosophy  had  indeed 
made  it  inipossible  to  hark  luck  toMblittOraqy.OthcmHtB 
otherwise  than  wiib  a  diHerence. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  tingle  and  unambtgoooa  lo^cat  movement 
that  derives  from  Kant.  Kant'a  lesson  HM  variously  under- 
stood. Different  momenta  la  It  ncro  mipSfrff*^  with  a  large 
divciaity  o(  lOok.  As  intcqM'ctcd  it  was  loqiikaced  in  or 
revolted  fram  abd  levelh  lanced  ft«n  a  deiire  for  seme 
modificationis  of  detail  or  expression  to  the  call  for  a  radical 
transformation.  Grounds  for  a  variety  of  developments  arc  lo 
be  found  in  the  irnpcrfect  harmoni/aiion  of  the  ratiurialislic 
heritage  from  the  WoLTun  tradition  v.hirh  ?uU  dominates  Kant's 
puregcneral  logic  vviih  the  m.inifcs.t  eplstemological  intcn".  ion  of  his 
transcendental  theory.  Or  again,  within  the  latter  in  his  admission 
of  a  duality  of  thought  IM  "  the  given  "  hi  kaowMge,  which 
within  knowiedfo  ma  appmnlfy  imdocibk,  coocutmitly  with 


bints  as  lo  tbe  poHtbilityi  t^pon  ft  wtdcr  vfew,  ef  the  auUation 
of  tbcir  dbparatcncas  at  katt  bypothcticaQy  and  speculatively. 
The  tense  In  wbkb  there  must  be  a  groufid  of  tbe  unity  of  the 

SUiH-rsensIblc'  while  yet  the  iranr-cendent  use  of  Kcason— I.e. 
its  use  l)eyond  the  limits  of  cxp«Ticiicc  was  denied  theoretical 
valldily — was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  obscure. 

Kant's  treatment  of  technical  logic  wostthoUy  traditional,  and 
In  itFicll  is  almost  negligible.  It  is  comprised*  In  an  early  essay 
oa  tbe  utittakta  subtkty  «{  the  qrUogiStk  figures,  and  a  hte 
CMirilaUoo  bf  a  pufll  favm  tbe  latfodaetMy  taatur  md 

« WtMMtM asmit. iv.  7  |9.  t*  t4(Gefbaidlv.|M.4M. 

•  CHUfm  0f  Jfdtmtni.  Introd.  f  fl. mLfm,  (ITfrAMUfllii MdMy 
cdirian,  vol.  v.  j>  176,  1.  10) 

'  Kanl't  Inlrndutlion  to  Lo^ic  and  hii  Enny  gn  lit 
StM*ij^a»  Four  Fipnn,  trans.  T.  K.  AbboU  UMS)* 
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running  annotations  with  which  the  master  had  enrfcVir  1 
interleaved  lecture-room  copy  of  Meyer's  Compendium  oi  1752, 
Wolff's  general  lope,  "the  best,"  wid  Kant,  "that 
we  posse**,"  had  been  abridged  by  Haumgarlcn  and 
the  abridgment  then  subjected  to  commentation 
by  Meyer.  With  this  traditional  body  of  dpctrine  Kant  was, 
save  for  matters  of  minor  detail,  quite  content.  Lope  was  «f 
necessity  formal,  dealing  as  it  must  with  those  rules  witbont 
which  no  exercise  of  the  understanding  would  be  poaitbk  at  alL 
Upon  abttiactlon  from  aU  particular  nMibods  el  Ibwarfit  tbtai 
iiiM  -Hen  to  bi  dhoamed  a  priori  or  ultbont  depeManet  en 
CTpcticnce  by  tcftection  solely  upon  the  use  of  the  understanding 
in  general.  Tbe  science  of  the  form  of  thought  abstracted  in 
■;  i  ,  '.v,:y  from  its  matter  or  content  was  regarded  as  of  value 
buih  as  propaedeutic  and  as  canon.  It  was  manifestly  one  of 
the  disciplines  in  which  a  position  of  finaUty  was  attainable. 
Aristotle  might  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  have  oroiit^  no  essential 
point  of  the  understanding.  What  the  modems  bad  achieved 
consisted  in  an  advance  in  accuracy  oikI  methodical  compiolenaBt 
"  Indeed,  we  dft  Mt  require  any  new  dixovcrcrs  in  tof^*** 
laid  Ihe  dfacawwr  ol  a  priori  aynllMsria, "  tinee  i  t  contains  merely 
tbe  letm  ot  ibooibL'*  Apptttd  lofik  b-  merely  psychology, 
and  not  properly  to  be  called  logic  at  all.  The  technical  logic 
of  Kant,  then,  justrfSes  BteraUy  a  movement  among  his  successors 
in  favour  of  a  form.il  conception  of  logic  with  the  law  ofcon- 
tradictioo  and  the  doctrine  of  formal  implication  for  its  e<|uip> 
menl.  Unless  the  doctrine  of  Kant's  "  transcendental  logic  '' 
must  be  bdd  to  supply  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  logical 
development  of  quite  another  kind  is  inevitable,  Kant's  mantle, 
so  far  a*  logk  is  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  having  faJtcA 
upon  the  formal  logicians. 

Kant'a  tsananndmtai  ttaddng  b 
**TknaBa«dental''bhb^bct(or*  ' 

<.e.  to  be  derived  from  experieoce-HMT  yet  n,|,_-^ 
cendent — i  <-  applicable  beyond  the  limits  of  expcri-  J^'^rnM*- 
cncc,  the  mark  of  experience  being  the  i^ri plication tMAalif 
of  sense  or  of  something  which  Ihought  contrm- 
di&tinguishes  from  its  own  spontaneous  activity  as  in  some  sens* 
"  the  given."  Those  features  in  our  organtaed  experience  are 
to  be  regarded  as  transccndontally  established  which  arc  the 
presuppositions  of  our  having  that  experience  at  all.  Since 
ihey  arc  not  empirical  they  roust  be  structural  lad  belong  to 
"  Iba  mind  "— t.e.  tbe  mimal  buman  iiniggtawi,  «ad  to  lb» 
{MeffiaiMe  so  far  as  like.  It  «e  set  aaUe  andi  tsaMaoMteiil 
comfidmis  aa  belong  to  scntibithy  or  to  the  recaptbre  pbaie  of 
mind  and  an  the  presuppooitioas  of  joxtaposition  of  parts,  tbe 
remainder  are  ascribabic  to  spontaneity  or  understanding, 
lo  thought  with  its  unifying,  organi.iing  or  focussing  function, 
and  their  elucidation  is  the  problem  of  transcendental  analytic. 
It  is  sliU  logic,  indeed,  when  wc  arc  occupied  with  the  trans- 
cendent objects  of  the  discursive  faculty  as  it  is  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience  where  it  cannot  validate  its  ideas. 
Such  a  logic,  however,  is  a  dialectic  of  illusion,  perplexed  by  para- 
logisms and  hdpkas  in  tbe  face  of  antinomies.  In  transcendental 
analytic  en  tbe  otber  band  wc  concern  ounctves  only  wkh  tbo 
transcendental "  dcdiKiioB  **  or  vlndkMbm  oC  tbe  ceaditlwa  ol 
experience,  and  we  have  a  logic  of  eognltibtt  b  vrMdi  «e  mgr 
establish  our  cpistemological  categories  with  complete  validity. 
Categories  arc  the  forms  according  to  which  the  combining  unity 
of  self-comciousness  (synthetic  unity  of  apperception)  plurali^cs 
itself  through  the  various  (unctions  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  objectivity  in  dificrent  types  of  the  otte  act  of  thought,  via. 
judgment.  The  clue  to  the  discovery  of  transcendental  conditions 
Kant  finds  in  the  existence  o(  judgments,  most  manifest  in 
matbematica  and  in  tbe  pure  science  of  nature,  whkb  are  ccrtaiai 
yet  not  ttlKag.  neccssaty  and  yet  not  icdudUe  to  identities, 
synthetic  therefore  and  a  priori,  and  10  accounted  for  neither  bf 
Locke  nor  by  Leibniis.  "  Tbeio  Nee  a  transceoderttal  oontBtkM 
at  tbe  bisis  of  every  necessity." 

Rant's  mode  ot  conceiving  the  activity  of  thought  in  the 
ooMtitnUon  «|  atjrcts  and  of  their  ctmolim  to ' 

•  Let.  til.,  p.  IS. 
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I  thought  to  lie  open  to  an  interpretatioQ  in  cooformity  with 
tlMlpirit  ol  hi.^  luiiic,  in  ihc  sense  thai  the  form  uid  the  coDlent 
in  kaowUdfe  ue  not  merely  disUnfuiababl*  func- 
lioni  whUn  aa  «cpaic  mkei»,  but  ctUicr  tcganiblc.  or 

aitcMt  indifTcraUOMlAthSjUiiarillllKhaimyUtO 
be  dcarjy  indcpcndMlt.  Tbeugllt  M  fBlBl  wtM  thus 

be  a  factor  or  :.n  clement  in  a  composite  unit.  It  would  clearly 
have  its  ov.n  liv.i.  It  would  be  the  whole  concern  of  logic, 
wlilcli.  since  in  it  ihought  has  il&clf  (or  object,  would  have  no 
rclcrcncc  to  the  other  term  o(  the  antithesis,  twr  properly  and 
immediately  to  the  knowledge  «hich  is  compact  of  thought 
in  oo^junaion  with  something  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
facie  other  than  thought.  There  is  too  much  textual 
for  tU$  kucnrauiioa  «f  Kiat>  Dottbtlcss 
ic  ymutn  wA  nste  atalMl  m  cmimm  dailbtic 
iMcipRUtioii.  Even  ia  his  "logic  "Kant  speaks  of  abrtnction 
fawn  all  particular  objects  of  thought  rather  than  of  a  resolution 
al  concrete  thinlinj;  into  thought  and  its  "  other  "  as  separable 
co-operating  ia' turs  in  a  joint  product.  11c  5i>okc  throughout, 
however,  a»  if  f":!:i  .m  i  cur. tent  were  mutually  indidercnt,  so 
that  the  abstraction  of  form  (rom  content  implied  nothing  o( 
falsification  or  mutilation.  The  reserve,  therefore,  that  it  was 
abstraaion  and  not  a  decomposing  that  was  in  qucstMNneoMuned 
to  the  admirers  of  his  logic  quite  nugatory.  Thqf  idled  to 
naliae  that  jifminilihi  aliiaiiRtion  Inat  ipadfie  caauatt  or 
oMboda  «f  knowled^  doca  aol  abBtante  tctcfoioa  to  mucr 
or  coalent.  They  passed  easily  bom  the  acceptance  of  a  priori 
lerms  of  thinking  to  that  of  forms  of  a  priori  thinking,  and  could 
plead  the  example  of  Kant's  logic 

Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,  then,  needed  to  be  prciicd  to 
otlii  r  I  iin  t  i';L  nces  for  logic  which  were  more  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Crttujae.  The  forms  of  thought  and  what  gives 
thought  its  particular  content  in  concrete  acts  of  thinking  could 
not  be  regarded  as  subsisting  in  a  purely  external  and  indiSercDt 
idation  one  to  the  other.  "Laws  according  to  which  the 
aubtjact  tbiaka  "  aad  ^'  lam  aaeeaiUnt  to  wfaidi  Uh  object  is 
kaowtt"  caaaot  be  the  eoaean  «f  acpente  depart  nuts  of 
biqiilry.  A*  soon  divorce  the  Ia««ai4pliia  of  tba  abape  aad 
material  of  a  mirror  from  the  laws  of  the  biddcaoe  of  the  nys  that 
form  im.igcs  in  it,  and  call  it  a  science  of  rcflectiont  An  im- 
portant group  of  writers  developed  the  can(t  |Ui')n  of  an  adapta- 
tion between  the  two  si  lei  o'.  K.iiu's  :it: t ithc-i^,  .iml  made  the 
endeavour  to  establish  some  kind  of  corrtUiion  between  logical 
forms  and  the  process  of  "  the  given."  There  was  a  tendency  to 
fall  back  upon  the  conception  of  aoow  klod  of  panUclism, 
ufaether  it  was  taken  to  be  inteipietoHWar  mbar  ooncctive 
<(  Kaat'a  BManbu.  Tbia  davka  wm  wnm  remote  from  the 
euiMUaitleaa  of  «ito<  Cm  ■boaitba  taiMng  of  Spinoxa  and 
Leibnitz  was  an  integral  part  of  their  intellectual  equipment 
Other  modes  of  correlation,  however,  find  favour  also,  and  in 
some  variety.  Kant  is  seldom  the  sole  source  of  in5p!r.i' ion.  His 
unresolved  antithesis'  is  interpreted  cither  diversely  or  with  a 

'  Or  antithe«<.  Kant  followt,  foe  example,  a  different  line  of 
cleavage  Iwtwccn  form  and  content  from  that  de\-c1o[»c>[l  brtwwn 
thought  and  the  "  given."  And  thr%  an  not  his  only  unrcwivcd 
dualuies,  even  in  the  Oiticue  ^  Pmrt  JUmh,  For  the  laical 
inquiry,  hmottt  it  ia  pmaWMa  to  ~ 


The  detcrmfaation  too  of  the  sense  In  whkh  Kant's  theory  of 
baowiedge  Iwvol w »  a n  unmolvcd  antithesis  is  tor  the  laficalnurpaae 
necessary  so  far  only  as  it  throws  light  upon  his  lu«ic  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  logical  developwicnt?.  ir,<torically  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  writers  adopted  (lie  ((u.ilistic  Jnterpret.ition  or 
one  that  had  the  like  eofucqurncc^  \s  of  grr.itrr  imponanrr 

It  may  b«  vid  summarily  that  Kant  holds  the  antithe^t  hetween 
tbotight  and  "  the  civen  "  to  be  unmolvrd  and  within  the  hmits 
of  theory  of  knowledge  irreducible.  The  dove  of  thought  falls  lifeless 
ff  the  resistant  atmosphere  of  "  the  ^ven  "  be  withdrawn  ICritiqu* 
0f  Pun  Reason,  ed.  a  Introd.  Kanrs  Wnte,  ed..«f  the  IVussun 
Academy,  vol.  lii.  p.  jj.  IL  to  sqq ).  Ne'Withtlees  the  thing-in- 
itwlf  is  a  problematic  conception  and  of  a  Kaikiac  or  MgMivv  am 
mcftly.  lie  "had  woven."  aceorrling  to  an  of  ten  quotsd  pkr.<  te 
of  Goethe.  "  a  certain  st>  elrnv  tu  of  irony  into  hi»  method;  .  .  .  h' 
Minted  as  it  were  with  a  &ic!f  geeture  !■«••, .ind  the  Ilmiti  which  lie 
KiMdf  had  drawn."  Thus  (/<v.  n/  p  f  .  II  «      hr  ,io  brcs  that 

tban  an  two  hacafis  uasted  in  bumaa  koowlcdge,  wbH.li  perhaps 


diflcreoceof  eamhasit. 
bear  on  Xaatia  logic  and  cpisiemolocjr 


JL/mfr«(.oa 


to  tba 


Aad  the  light  that  hktot  mitctt  bdof  t« 
'    iMtoaf  hh 

spcculatioB  variaa  in  kind  aad  ia  < 

Another  logical  aowacwBt  spdap  mm  thoM  «iMi  *  * 
laiioo  of  fatt  aiihia  tbe  uaiiy  of  a  ajMem  altottther  faOcd  to 
satisfy.  Tbcie  nmottlw  be  dcvdopment  of  tbe  correlated  terms 

from  a  single  principle.  Form  and  content  must  not  only  c  .rrc- 
spond  one  to  the  other.  They  must  be  exhibited  as  dasiingui-.h- 
ablc  moments  within  a  unity  which  can  at  one  and  the  same 
lime  be  seen  to  be  the  ground  from  which  the  distinction  springs 
and  the  ground  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  ovtr-niled.  Ak)ng  tUs  hnc 
of  qxculation  we  have  a  logic  «riiich  dainiathat  whataoem 
is  in  one  pUne  or  at  oaa  atage  ia  the  devckpoieat  of  thoa^  % 
residuum  that  ajpawatly  defita  aaaljwiB—itataaathgaiat 
and  on  «  Ughtt  phaa  be  Aami  ae  to  be  ahaaibed  aa  to  id 
altagethcr  witbia  tbaai^  Tbia  ia  the  view  of  Hegel  upon 
which  logk  comes  to  coiiKtde  with  the  progressive  sdf-unfoldtng 
of  thought  in  that  type  of  metaphysic  which  is  kno-,v  n  ,i5  .il  -^  '.-,:\e, 
i.e.  all-inclusive  idealism.  The  exponent  of  logic  .is  niruph>iic, 
for  whom  ihe  r:ui.mal  is  the  real  is  neiii^mly  in  re\olt  against 
all  that  is  i  harat  teristically  Kantian  in  the  theory  oi  knowledge, 
against  the  transcendental  method  itself  and  against  the  doctrine 
of  hmits  which  constitutes  the  nerve  of  "  criticisai."  Stress  was 
to  be  bid  upon  the  consiruciivc  character  of  tbe  act  of  thoip^t 
which  Kaat  bad  i»copi«ad,aad  witboal  Xaat'!a<|Miilkatiooaai 
it. 

behiod  as  a  cancelled  level  of 
TransccndenUl  methyl  is  indeed  net  iavtdatorilfe.  A  princijJe 

is  transccndrnt.illy  "  deduced  "  when  it  andaalirit  can  explain 
the  validity  of  some  phase  of  experience,  some  order 
of  truths.  The  order  ol  truths,  the  phase  of  e.\peiierKe 
and  its  certainty  had  to  be  token  for  granted.  The 
sense,  for  example,  in  which  the  irreversibility  of 
sequence  which  b  the  more  known  in  ordine  ad  koi 
case  of  the  causal  principle  differs  from  merely 
conviction  is  aat  naada  f  ally  dear  £vmasibe 
a  priori  fiwaad  of  lia  aeoeaiity  It  baa  beta  aft«a  peiatcd  oat. 
subject  to  the  Badtatlea  inbcicat  b  any  process  of  reductma, 
in  any  regress,  that  Is,  from  conditSonatc  to  condition,  viz.  that 
in  theory  an  alternative  is  still  posvble.  The  inferred  prin.  iple 
may  hold  the  field  as  explanation  without  obvious  comjKdior 
potential  or  actu.il-  Ncw  riheless  its  claim  to  be  the  solepo«^iiK!e 
explanation  can  in  nowise  be  validated.  It  has  been  established 
after  all  by  dialectic  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word.  But 
if  transcendental  method  has  no  ^tedal  pride  of  place.  Kaat's 
conclusion  as  to  the  'limits  of  thcT  competence  of  intdkctod 
facuhy  laOk  vidi  It.  Cognitlaa  laaiiMaiily  aeada  tlw  bdp  of 
RcasottcVfatoltatbnKUadafe.  Its  tiwedfetfoBcaBae  longer 
be  stigmatized  as  vaticination  in  vacuo,  nor  its  results  as  illusory. 

Finally,  to  logic  as  metaphysic  the  polir  am  iihcsis  is  psycholofy 
as  logic.  The  turn  of  this  also  was  to  conir  .ig.Tin  If  logic 
treated  as  merely  formal,  the  stress  of  the  problem 
of  knowledge  fell  upon  the  determination  of  the 
processes  of  the  psychological  mechanism.  If  alleged 
a  prk>ri  OMtitueiita  of  kao«ia4|i— ouchmhrics  as 
subataooc;  pcoeeity,  rrfathm  wuie  to  .be  wplainnd  pay  tba 
logfcalliri  tbe  brmal  logk  (bat  .baa  poftMe  to  Ipianal Ibag 
bclonai  to  paycbology  it  coafiacd  wlthiB  loo  narrow  a  range  to 
be  Mt  to  maintain  its  place  as  an  independent  discipline,  aad 

.lends  to  Lie  nii.  rce'1  ir.  r<-\  i  !i<)lr)j.'v.  This  teinlency  i^  to  seen  la 
the  attiv.i y  i  l  I  rici  and  Ucib.irt  and  Dcnekr,  and  was  actualitcd 
as  she  afii  rmath  of  their  jpcciilation.  It  is  no  accident  that  it 
was  (lie  psychology  of  apperception  and  the  volunlaryist  theory 
or  practice  of  llcrbait,  wboat  logical  theory  was  so  closely  allied 
to  that  of  tbe  formal  ktfciaas  proper,  that  cootributed  most 

•pfhtg  from  a  stock,  thouf  h  to  us  unknow»— namely  sense 

and  understanding."  Some  indication  of  the  way  in  which  be 
would  hypofhetically  and  speculatively  mtticate  the  antithesis  is 

p<  rhnp^  anordi^  bv  the  reflertion  that  the  rli«tinrtion  of  the  mmtal 
.in')  wh.1t  appears  as  m.iteri.il  i<  .n.  e-^trrnal  diainction  in  whicS 
(hr  one  .iprx-.irs  nut-  vji-  to  the  other.    "  Yet  whst  as  Uliwg  in  jlSlll 

Jieii  Kirk  of  thr  phrnnm,  n«ti  may  | 

after  all  "  (ib.  p.  zjt,  U.  a6  Miq-) 
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t»  the  dvfdgpoMM  o(  the  poM-Kaatim  psychological  logic. 
Another  OWVMMM  lMll>cd  also;  th«  csponcnu  ol  naturalittic 
•votalkMi  iMM  piiipuBil  with  ^Ip— tf  tovpliiB  the  w-raHtd 
#  fHttI  hi  feBowbdliv  M  In  fraih  #  ftniritflf  K  sot  M  ilw 

Mhridual  at  any  rate  to  the  cace.  It  is  of  course  a  newer  type 

of  paychologtcal  logic  that  h  in  question,  one  that  fo  aware  of 
Kant's  "  .insv.fr  ii.  Humii' "  Stuart  Mill,  despite  of  hii  relation 
of  aatagonism  to  H,\miUoii  anfl  Manscl,  who  held  themselves  to 
be  Ratitian  in  s|)iril.  is  still  wholly  pre-Kantian  in  his  outlook. 

Kant's  influence,  then,  upon  subsequent  logic  is  least  ol  all 
|>  he  ■easured  by  his  achievement  in  his  professed  contribution 
to  technical  logic.  It  may  be  attributed  in  some 
slight  degree,  perhaps,  to  incidental  flashes  of  logical 
iiright  what  hk  ihMi^  to  teMt  «f  nhfti  he  UiMdf  calls  logic. 
«4.  hb  fipmlliMi  of  the  lignifieiaoe  of  wiithelle  judgntents 
a  priori,  or  his  explanation  of  the  function  of  imagery  in  relation 
to  thought,  whereby  he  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
coiiiJitKjris  under  v^hii  h  one  mcmtjcr  of  a  group  unified  througli 
a  concept  can  be  t.il.cn  to  st.irvi  for  the  rest,  or  aRiin  the  v..iy 
in  which  he  puis  liis  li:it;tT  011  tlic  vital  iisue  in  rcf^aril  t<j  tlic 
alleged  proof  from  essence  to  existence,  and  illustration;^  could 
l)e  ai«lt4>lied.  But  much  more  it  belongs  to  his  transformation 
of  tlw  cpiiteBWiagical  probtem,  aiKl  to  the  suggestWeness  of  bis 
pUkMplqr  ■  whole  for  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  a 
•pecdative  contraction  whkb  ibouM  be  ahle  t*  cueel  «ll  KeMlft 
.  Mldi,andinpaftlailar«fadkM*n*'gnianiloftfM«altyof  the 
•Opersensible  which  lies  back  of  nature  with  that  which  the 
concept  of  freedom  implies  in  the  sphere  of  practice,"  *  which  is 
«^  Kent  flHdIjr  iMfts. 

Iv.  AJkr  Kmd. 

^t.irtiog  InM  the  obvious  antithesis  of  thought  and  that  of 
whith  It  is  the  thought,  it  is  |x>ssibic  to  view  the  ultimate  relation 
ol  its  term  .i'>  th.it  of  mutu.il  indifference  or,  scconilly,  .xs  that  of 
a  correspondence  such  that  while  they  retain  their  dbtinct 
character  modification  of  the  one  implies  modification  ol  the 
other,  or  thirdly  and  lastly,  as  that  of  a  mergence  of  one  in  the 
other  of  such  a  nature  that  the  merged  term,  whichever  it  be, 
b  f  iiUy  acoaiMted  for  in  «  caaapleu  (lieoiar  ei  Iket  te  wiiicb  it  b 

The  fint  way  b  that  of  the  purely  formal  logicians,  of  whom 
Tweiten*  and  in  England  H.  L.  Mansel  may  be  regarded  as 

_  .typkaL    They  take  thought  and  "  the  rIv,  n  "  as 

self-contained  units  which,  if  not  in  f.ict  stparablc,  aic 
at  any  rate  susceptil  lc  oS  ?.n  abstraction  the  one  from 
the  other  so  decisive  as  to  constitute  an  ideal  »c|iaration.  The 
laws  of  the  pure  activity  of  thought  must  be  independently 
detcmined,  and  since  the  contobution  of  thought  to  knowledge 
fsfomtheynustberooMloeibr-  They  aWHt  pi  bqwid  the 
Mtato  of  isnMl^Bon^lgi^t|^^  Hmt  ve 

of  tliOQgbt*  taken  for  granted  upon  gnmnds  pycholngkal  or 

other,  wfiicli  are  extraneous  to  logic,  includes  or  excludes.  The 
unit  for  \o(^u  is  the  concept  taken  for  Rr.iritcd.  The  (unction 
of  logic  is  to  exhibit  its  formal  !mplu.at:oiis  and  repulsions. 
It  is  questionable  whclhrr  even  tlil.';  rn<>lll■^t  task  could  be  really 
achieved  without  other  reference  to  the  content  abzitracied  from 
than  Mansel,  for  example,  aOowa.  The  analogy  of  the  resolution 
of  a  chemical  compound  with  its  elements  wfakh  to  often  on  the 
ISpa  of  those  who  waold  JiBtif y  the  indepenJaoca  vf  thovght  Mid 
the  leal  wodd,  wtoii  m  ^wtif  mnrinrion  ew  pliwtural 
or  twin  ■i*Kt*l»*  terifcy.  b  "ot  really  appicahla  Theoaygen 
■Bd  hydrogen,  for  example,  into  which  water  may  be  laaolvcd 
are  not  in  strictness  indifferent  one  to  the  other,  since  both  arc 
members  of  an  order  reKuLtid  according  to  laws  of  combin.it  :.jn 
io  definite  ntioa.  Or,  if  applicable,  it  is  double-^ed.  Sup[>osc 

•  Criliqtu  */  Judtmenl.  Introd.  1  »  {Wtflu,  v..  J76  II.  0  sqq  ) , 
cf.  Bernard's  "  Prolegomena "  to  hi*  translation  of  «hi»,  pp. 
EXXviH.  aqq.). 

*Dit  litik.  imsbetoud^e  dte  AHalyhi  (Schlcswig.  1S35).  Angu»t 
Dctlcv  Christian  TweMcn  ( 1  1 N76).  i  I'l  rr»tam  tllCOlQ|M«. 
succeeded  Scblciermacber  a»  profeoor  in  ikrtin  in  t$i%. 


oxygen  to  be  fonad  only  in  water.  Were  it  to  become  oooaciooi^ 
would  it  therefore  ftdlow  that  il  could  infer  the  laws  of  a  separate 
or  indcpendaM  nativity  of  iia  own?  Sinilai^fennt  of  thinking, 
the  law  of  txaiUadfclion  not  eaceiNed,  Inhio  their  awaning  only 
in  reference  to  determinate  content,  even  though  dtstributively 
all  determinate  contents  are  dispensable.  The  extreme  fomudist 
isguilly  of  a  fallacy  of  composition  in  rcf;.irtl  t«  ali-^tr.iction. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  l.iws  a^'iirted  by  the 
formal  logicians  are  invalid  or  unimportant.  Ihcrc  is  a  per- 
mitaibic  abstraction,  and  in  general  they  practise  this,  and 
although  they  narrow  its  range  unduly,  it  is  legitimately  tebe 
applied  to  certain  cfaaracten  of  thinking.  As  tbe  living  ocgaeian 
famndM  aomethiag  of  mechanisat — the  skdeton,  for  exanple— 
so  an  organic  logto  imMkm  bdadaa  detembMiono  oi  ioanol 
consistency.  Tte  iMstBtt  ta  Manlni^eaB  apart  faom  stfcianca 
to  its  function  in  the  life  of  an  organism,  yet  there  are  laws  of 
skeleton  structure  which  can  be  studied  viih  most  advantage  if 
othLT  ch.iracters  of  the  organism  .iic  ruk^M'td  to  the  background, 
'lo  allow,  however,  that  abstraction  admils  of  diRrc-cs.  and  that  it 
ncvrr  ol]li;<T.5tcs  all  reference  to  that  Irom  wliich  it  is  abslraitcd, 
is  to  take  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  correlation  of 
logical  forms  with  the  concrete  processes  of  actual  thinking. 
Wliat  was  true  in  formal  logic  tended  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
corrsbtionist  thoories. 

Theae  fnnnal  legidanB  of  the  Kentfan  aehoal,  tica,  aMy  he 
soninmiBy  ■■"T'n*rf'.  though  tlwlr  iindmairlBg  wm  e  nee— ly 
one,  who  falei  In  raise  the  epistemolegical  fanie  at  all,  or  wbo^ 
raising  it,  aCHeieBCcd  in  a  naive  dualism  agnoatic  of  the  real 
world  as  Kant's  essential  lesson  They  failed  to  develop  any 
view  which  could  serve  either  in  fact  or  in  theoiy  SO  a  corrective 
to  the  effect  of  their  fortnalisni.  Wliat  tlwy  MM  With  JaMbB 
was  said  as  well  or  better  cbcwhere. 

Among  (hem  it  is  on  the  whole  impossible  not  to  indnde  the 
names  of  Hamilton  and  ManseL  The  former,  while  his  snidUtaB 
in  respect  to  iIm  MMory  of  phikMophkal  opiaioo  has  rarely  haaB 
eqosl^^wu  not  t  rtng  thMa^HbyB^  of  knew- 

things  a  cpntamtaalb  of  ^mIT  llMdaB  of  perception,*  in  no  way 
sustains  or  mitigates  his  narrow  view  of  logic.    He  makes  no 

effective  use  of  his  cener.il  formula  that  to  think  is  to  condition 
He  appeals  to  the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness  in  the  si  n-ie 
in  which  the  appi  il  :iivol\is  .1  lalLncy.  11c  accepts  an  uliim.'ie 
antinomy  as  to  the  finitrncss  or  Inanity  of  "  the  unconiii;  lonc  l.  " 
yet  apphes  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle  to  insist  thai  om  of 
the  two  alternatives  must  be  true,  wherefore  we  must  make  il»e 
choice    And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Judpnent  of  a  writer  who 

considers  ibo  lebtiviiy  of  thongkl  fcemWHUiiJ  fay  the  fact 
that  every  Jadgaent  vaitcn  tm  WHU^&nf  lleintlan^ 

ficance  for  the  htatory  of  logic  lies  in  the  stimulus  that  he  gMM 

to  the  development  of  symbolic  logic  in  England  by  his  new 

analytic  based  Ufxm  his  discovery  or  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  the  quantification  of  the  prediLate.  Mansel,  loo,  was  learned, 
specially  in  matters  tA  ;\ns!<itclian  excResii,  and  mui  h  that  is 
ol  value  lies  buried  in  his  commentation  of  the  dry  bones  of  the 
/1r/ir  Logicae  Rudimenta  of  Locke's  contemporary  Aldrich.  Ai.>l 
he  was  a  clearer  thinker  than  Hamilton.  Formal  lo|pc  of  the 
extremest  rigour  b  nowhere  to  be  found  more  adequately  ex- 
pce«edia«lliuaticngtb,aaditanitbeaddedinattiMweakns«. 
thanintlieinltbipefMBnaaL  But  If  the  iibie  wrtiMleed  ehnea 
that  formal  lo|^  must  compromise  or  mMgate  ita  rigpor  and 
so  fail  to  maintain  its  independence,  be  correct,  the  logical 
consistency  of  Mansel's  Iorsc  of  mn^^i^teruv  Joes  but  emphawze 
it^  barrenness.  It  contains  no  germ  for  lurilicr  development. 
Il  is  the  end  of  a  movement. 

The  brief  logic  of  Herbart  *  is  altogether  formal  too.  Lopical 
forms  have  for  him  neither  psychological  tvor  mciaphvsual 
reference.   We  arc  concerned  in  logic  solely  with  the  systematic 

•See  Sir  WUIiam  Hamiltcn:  The  Phtlosopky  oj  Perception,  by 
J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

*  llaupifmnkU  der  Legtk.  1808  (H'rrt*,  ed.  Hartcnrtew,  ^1. 
46s  5/]ri  ).  and  specially  Lfhrltuh  Jtr  F.tr.Uilunf  in  die  Pltiht$§^lt 
U8i]).  and  wbaequenily  H  n  sqq-  {Werkt,  i.  77  sqq.). 
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cteflficmtloii  ef  coocepta  «Mdb  m  «1m^  abrtnct.  m  thit 

they  are  not  merely  not  uUimitc  rcalitin,  but   ako  in  no 

 .         sense  actual  moments  of  our  concrete  thinking.  The 

6nl  task  of  logic  is  to  distinguish  and  (roup  such  con- 
cepts according  to  their  marks,  and  from  ihrir  classification  there 
naturaliy  folioN«-s  their  connezioa  in  judgment.  It  is  in  the 
logic  of  judgmentathat  Herbart  itiauguratcs  a  new  era.  He  is 
aot,  of  course,  the  first  to  note  that  eveo  categorical  judgments 
49IMtaaaart.tlMrcaliMtioao(UMjrMli|ita.  Thatkttiiou^ 
trhidilieivefy aear UwrtiilKefDrfKailkife  Helwdbeen 
IHOMded  too  by  Mumon  ia  tke  atuqpt  at  a  wdnctiw  «l  the 
tndklonal  types  of  judgment.  He  WW,  however,  tlie  fittl  wboie 
■nalysb  was  sufficiently  convincing  io  exorcise  the  tyranny  of 
grammatical  forms.  The  caieicorica!  and  disjunciivc  judgment 
reduce  to  the  hypothetical.  By  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  which  with  his  Lcibnii^ian 
conception  of  identity  he  anticipated  Beneke  and  Hamilton 
alike,  universal  aod  pariicuiar  judgmenu  are  Bi>uk  to  puii 
together.  Modal,  impersonal,  existential  judgments  are  all 
aeemntad  for.  Only  tho  dlMtiKtiog  ol  affitoutiw  aod  legativt 
JadlfMBtt  itouiw  uoNMilvtd,  and  tbe  meeptioa  is  »  oauiraJ 
4M  Aran  dit  point  cf  vtaw  si  a  pMhtopbiy  oi  pbinliMBi  TheM 
ms  ttttfe  hfk  IO  k*  don*  htn  nw  ta  tht  Mjr  «f  aa  iBavftabb 
mutatis  mutandis,  even  by  Lotze  and  F.  H.  Bradley.  From  the 
judgment  viewed  as  hypoiheiicaJ  we  pass  by  aflirmation  of  the 
antecedent  or  denial  of  the  conscfjucnt  to  inference.  This  point 
of  departure  is  noteworthy,  as  also  is  the  treatment  of  the 
inductive  syllogism  as  one  in  which  the  middle  term  i^  rrsolubic 
into  a  group  or  scries  { Reibt).  In  indicatittg  specilicaiJy,  loo,  the 
case  of  conclusion  from  a  copulative  major  premise  with  a  dis- 
joBCtive  rm'nor,  Herbart  seems  to  have  suggested  the  cue  for 
Sigwart's  exposition  of  Bacoa^  BNlkod  of  exclusions. 

Thai  it  «■»  the  lannal  charaetet  «f  HflriMttl  Jagic  which  was 
vbiinatelir  <atal  to  ila  acceptance  flotAia  the  achoal  as  an  inde- 
pendent disdplioe  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  stands,  however,  on 
a  different  fooling  from  that  of  the  formal  logic  hitherto  discusaed, 
and  is  not  to  Lve  condemned  upon  quite  the  same  gtoundj.  In 
the  first  place,  Herbart  is  quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  abitraciion 
In  the  second,  there  is  no  claim  that  thought  at  one  and  the 
tame  time  imposes  form  on  "  the  given  "  aod  is  susceptible  of 
treatment  in  isolation  by  logic.  With  Herbart  tlie  forms  of 
common  experience,  and  indeed  all  that  we  can  regard  as  his 
categories,  are  products  of  the  psychological  mccbaoism  and 
4ksdt««e«(lBi|inliaipail.  Aad  lastly,  Hsitan's  logic  confernu 
to  the  ciIfCMMa  el  Ui  lyiiaB  as  a  «Me  aad  libs  priac^  of  the 
faareorabsoltite^f'idenikyof  the  ultJflute"n«It"  in  particular 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  finally  lacks  real  affioity  to  the  "  pure 
logic"  of  Fries.  For  at  the  basis  of  Herbart 's  speculation  there 
lies  a  conception  of  identity  foreign  to  the  thought  of  Kant  wiih 
his  stress  on  synthesis,  in  his  thoroughgoing  mctaphysiciU  use  of 
which  Herbart  goes  back  not  merely  to  Wolif  but  to  Ldbnits. 
It  is  DO  mere  coincidence  th.it  his  treatment  of  all  forms  of  con- 
(iaasace  and  evea  his  positive  meUpbysic  of  "  rcaU  "  show 
aCaity  to  Leibnitz.  It  was  in  the  poiisog  to  its  extreme  con- 
awimtania  ai  the  eaaapriaa  af  aiiiiaiipiiaiiiBn  MeaUtjr  which  is 
te  he  ftma  in  Utbafta.  the*  the  coeUedfetioas  taek  tbeir  rbe 
whUkHMactaioMdat  solving,  by  iha  Bsthad  af  nlatlons  and 
Ms  dectrim  of  tbe  altinate  plurality  of  **  teals,"  The  logic  of 

n-lations  between  conceptual  units,  themselves  unaltered  by  the 
relation,  s«ms  a  kind  of  rellection  of  his  met.iphysical  method 
To  those,  of  course,  for  whom  the  only  real  identity  is  identity  in 
djtlerence.  while  identity  without  diifercnce,  like  diilerencc  with- 
out identity,  is  simply  a  limit  or  a  vanishing  point»  Hscbart's 
logic  and  mcuphysic  will  alike  lack  ptamibility. 

The  setting  of  Herbart's  logi^  ia  his  thai^  as  a  whole  mii^hi 
«f  itstif  perheps  justify  icpaiBle  tieatatSBt.  BJs  {sr-nachLog 
ialasBoa  la  (ha  devriopaMat  e(  later  hafc  auist  fjgfsia^y  do  ao. 
Dliertljr  ha  aftated  a  school  af  thaiSt  vhidh  aeatalasd  am 
higktaa  «f  fir«t-fate  impertaiiea  la  lisiltt  iViholat  Dsdbisch 
(i8o3'i.^^).  ]  n  '>  t  jt  Leipxig.  In  less  direct  relation  stands 
Loue,  who,  although  under  other  influences  be  devck^icd  a 
I  ia  leit%  coitainllr  lot  a»  pelat  la  tbe  dacuioa 


of  his  great  predecessor  at  Cdttingen  escape  idn.  A  Herbartiaa 

strain  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  thou^i^it  of  v.  tit- rs  much 
further  afield,  lor  example  F.  H.  Bradley,  fir  liKnii;!!  li.^  mcta» 
physic  is  removed  from  Herbart's.  Herbart's  inlluenec  is  surely 
(o  be  found  loo  in  the  evolution  of  what  is  called  CciemHsids- 
Ihconc.  .Nor  did  he  allect  the  logic  of  his  successors  through  his 
logic  alone.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  effect  upoa 
the  tise  of  the  later  pqrchological  logic  produced  by  Herbart's 
psychology  of  appoNiptioB,  when  '<i"'^grg-j  ffOiB  the  ba^ 
ground  of  lus  metsphyik  tskM  in  coi^jiuidioa  with  las  ticauaaat 
ia  his  pcaciicsl  philosophy  ef  the  Jwd^oMM  al  value  or  what  he 
esib  the  aesthetic  judgmem.  Cnwnoe'k  vcrdirt  upon  a  greater 

thinker  — th.it  his  w.4S  "  not  a  minil  to  nestle  in  " — may  be  true 
of  Herbart,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  stimulating 
force  of  this  m.isler. 

The  second  way  of  interpreting  ihe  aitliiiiesis  of  thotlght  to 
what  is  thought  of,  was  taken  by  a  group  of  ihinksfs 
whom  a  cent  rai  and  ioipiriag  figure  was  Schiiiermadict, 
They  in  no  seaae  caastilute  a  school  and  mamihat 
ndical  dlflefcfloea  aiaoaff  themselves.   Hiey  aia 

agroed,  however,  In  tbe  fajsctioa,  en  llie  ene  hand,  ol   

the  aahJeciMn  lai^  with  Halatitoalc  layllcatien  that 
ItnowMfs  vcfls  tsther  than  rtvcab  the  ical  world,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  logic  of  the  speculative  construction  with  iu 
pretension  to  "  deduce,"  to  determine,  and  finaUy  at  once  to 
cancel  and  conserve  any  antithesis  in  its  all  cmbrra  ing  diikciic 
They  agree,  then,  in  a  maintenance  of  the  critical  point  of  v:t 
while  all  alike  rccogni/c  the  ncccsity  of  bringing  the  thoLgi',t- 
function  in  knowledge  into  more  iniimale  rei^uon  with  its 
"  other  "  than  Kant  had  done,  by  means  of  some  formula  of 
correlation  or  parallelism.  Such  an  advance  might  have  taken 
its  cue  directly  from  Kant  himself.  As  an  historical  fact  it  tended 
rather  ta  feeaiidate  ttssU  aa  a  sa^doa  lawaids  Kaas  Ja  ofcw  ef 
the  cawiee  tahea  ty  theopooilMha  nweBaant.  ThasSddeler 
macher's  posthumously  published  DicUklik  (iSjq)  may  be 
characterised  as  an  appeal  from  the  absolutist  clement  ia 
Sthcliing's  philor.ophy  to  the  conception  of  that  correlation  oi 
parallelism  which  Sclwlling  had  exhibit«l  OS  flowing  frqim  and 
subsisting  within  his  absolute,  and  therein  as  a  return  l^OB 
Kant's  doctrine  of  limits.  Schlelcrmacher  »  coaception  -^^^ 
of  dialectic  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  m^trnk 
principles  of  Ihe  art  of  philosophizing,  as  these  are 
susceptible  of  a  relatively  irKlcpendcnt  treatment  by  a  perraiasitde 
abstraction.  Pure  thintdag  or  pMkaopMdflf  is  tflUi  a  *kw  w 
philosophy  or  'hjwwMiia  at  an  htaiconnoctcd  qnten  af  al 
sciences  or  depaitnmiisi  fbms  of  kaowledge.  the  madi  of  know* 
ledge  being  Ht  tdientliy  for  aB  thinking  minds.  Dialectic  then 
investigates  the  ntxiis  w'  i  ti  :  i  j S'  hcM  to  obt.iin  between  .tU 
thoughts,  but  also  that  .ig.'itniciu  with  the  ncrus  in  being 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  thought-ncxi-s 
In  knowing  there  are  two  functioos  involved,  the  "  organic  "  or 
animal  function  ef  sensuous  experience  in  virtue  of  wttich  we 
arr  in  touch  with  being,  directly  in  inner  perception,  mfdistc^y 
in  outer  experience,  and  the  "intellectual"  function  of 
tioq.  £itha  ia  indivcasabfe,  thoafh  hi  diffenat. 
ef  knewWge  the  |]nifciiahai«t eMefcBs  to oae  or  athir,  ««.«a 
are  mere  dcpcadoat  ia  phyrfet,  leas  so  ia  ethics.  The  hka  of 
a  perfect  harmony  of  think fng  and  being  is  a  presupposHioa  that 
un<!erlies  all  kn.  t  :'  i  ;  I  ,.  I'  \yc  rt.■aii/.^d  in  knowledge. 
In  terms  of  the  agicemenl  oi  ti.uuKU-  -md  being,  the  logical  forms 
of  Ihe  part  of  dialectic  Correspondent  tO  knowledge  s'.atitil.'y 
considered  have  paralWs  and  analogies  in  being,  the  concipt 
iM-ing  correlated  to  substance,  the  judgment  to  Cau&al  rjrius 
Inference,  curiously  enough,  falls  under  tbe  technical  side  of 
dialectic  concerned  with  knowledge  in  proc^  or  becoming,'alat 

of  dsavaae  wUch  Uriiwam  has  tiglM^r  chaiactctiaed  ea  ea» 


Schlstemacher^  formula  obvioufly  ascribes  a  fuactiaB  la 

kaowledge  to  thought  as  such,  and  dcscrihet  In  a  taggwive 

manner  a  duality  of  the  inn-llrrtujl  and  org;inrc  functioos. 
resting  on  a  paralklisra  of  thought  and  being  whose  coUapee  iato 
Maailty  it  la  bciyoMl  huaaaa  oapodtjr  to  floiap^  It  ia  i 
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Lot  Me. 


r,  a  fUtMMDt  of  •  wqr  in  vUA  the  itliUoiif  of  the  tenm 
of  the  imlbleai  May  be  eoncdved  then  t  eyitcm  of  Meeahy: 

It  may  indeed  btponiltted  to  doubt  whether  iu  influence  upon 
subsequent  theory  i*ouId  have  been  a  great  one  apart  from  the 
spiritual  force  of  Schlcicrmachcr's  personality.  S<i:rc  virt  of 
corrclationist  conccjition,  however,  was  an  inovitaMi-  'li  vclop- 
mcnl,  and  the  L^t'  of  ihoj-c  who  .iccrptcfJ  it  in  something  o\  the 
spirit  of  Schlcicrmachcr  is  a  long  one  and  contains  many  dis- 
tinguished names,  notably  those  of  Tirendelenbaff  and  Cfeberweg. 
The  group  is  loosely  constituted  however.  Thm  wm  icopc  for 
lUversity  of  view  and  thefe  was  divenhy  «f  view,  according  as 
the  viul  kta»  ol  the  fonntda  waa  bdd  Ift  He  la  the  rriatioa  of 
inteltectiial  ftmction  to  organic  ftmcdai  or  Is  the  not  qniie 
equivalent  relation  of  thinking  to  bdag.  UonsOTCr,  of  tla- 
writers  who,  whatsoever  it  was  that  they beptbed with  the  name 
of  logic,  were  at  least  earnestly  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  solve 
the  problem  of  knowledge  within  a  circle  of  ideas  which  was  on 
the  whole  Kantian,  were  under  the  dominance  of  a  single  in- 
spiration. Bcncke's  philosophy  is  a  striking  instance  of  this, 
with  application  to  Fries  and  affinity  to  Hcrbart  conjoined  with 
obUflatioaa  to  ScbeUiog  both  directly  And  thnragh  Schleier- 
mai***-  Lotie  agala  wove  together  many  thieada  ef  cufler 
thflntf**!  though  the  web  was  assuredly  ha  own.  Finally  it 
IBuak  not  he  forgotten  that  the  host  of  writers  who  were  in 
reaction  against  Ilcgtliatusm  tended  to  take  refuge  in  some 
formula  of  corrcLiliun,  as  a  half-way  house  betxvecn  that  and 
formalism  or  f>s\\hologism  or  both,  withi  ut  rcfLroncc  to,  and 
often  perhaps  without  consciousness  of,  the  way  in  which 
UMoricaUy  it  had  taken  shape  to  neet  the  problem  hdd  to  have 
been  left  nauesolved  by  Kant. 

LotM  on  the  one  hand  licld  the  Hegelian  "  deduction  "  to  be 
untenable,  and  daiard  hiipidf  with  those  who  in  hia  own  pbnun 
"  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,"  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  definitely  raised  the  question,  how  an"  object  " 
could  be  brought  into  forms  to  which  it  was  not  in  some  sense 
adapted.  Accordingly,  though  he  regards  logic  as  formal,  its 
forms  come  into  relation  to  objectivity  in  some  sort  even  within 
the  logical  field  itself,  while  when  taken  in  the  setting  of  his 
ayatcm  aa  a  whole,  its  formal  character  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
eadudcs  psychological  and  metaphysical  lelefeace, 
stively.  Aa  a  logician  Lotae  stands  amag  the 
^/bk  for  thoeweatMain  his  problem,  Ma  aiibtlety 
of  analysts,  his  patient  willingness  to  return  upon  a  difficulty 
from  a  fresh  and  still  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  finally  his  fineness 
of  judgment,  make  liis  logic'  so  essentially  logic  of  the  present, 
and  of  its  kind  not  soon  to  be  superseded,  Ih^t  nothing  more  than 
an  indication  of  the  historical  significance oflQiPie elite chaWCter- 
istic  features  need  be  attempted  here. 

In  Lotae'a  pure  logic  it  is  the  Berbartian  element  that  tends 
to  he  diaeeaoertiBg*  Logic  is  fosmaL  Ita  unit,  the  lo^cal  con- 
CBpt,  ii  ■  aaanipatttad  product  and  the  peooaaa  of  manipulation 
nay  be  called  abstnction.  riQCOMea  of  the  psychological 
mechanism  lie  below  it.  The  paradox  of  the  theory  of  judgment 
is  due  to  the  ideal  of  idcntiiy,  at.J  the  v  ay  in  which  this  is 
evaded  by  supplementation  to  produce  a  non-judgmental 
identity,  followed  by  tr.jn'.lation  of  the  introduced  accessories 
with  conditions  in  the  hypothetical  judgment,  is  thoroughly 
in  Herbart's  manner.  The  feduction  of  judgments  is  on  lines 
Mrciadj  iamiUar.  Syliogiam  ii  ao  Instrumental  method  by  which 
neinnin  per  ItaBwledsobbut  aa  Idaal  to  the  form  of  which 
It  ahottld  be  bim^tt.  It  ^  aa  it  were,  a  schedule  to  he  filled 
in,  and  is  connected  with  the  disjunctive  judgment  as  a  schematie 
setting  forth  of  alternatives,  not  with  the  hyiwthetical,  and 
ultimately  the  apodictic  ju-lgment  with  their  suggestion  that 
it  is  the  rc^l  mu-.  CDicni  o;  thooght  that  is  subjected  to  analysis. 
Yet  the  resultant  impression  left  by  the  whole  treatment  is  not 
Berbutian.  The  concept  is  accounted  for  in  Kantian  terms. 
There  is  no  discontinuity  be l ween  the  prc-Iogical  or  sub-logical 

'  See  Ucbcrv*'c^,  Syilfn  of  Logic  and  Uiilory  cj  Logieal  Doctrinej, 

^rti  BUcktr  dm  UgUt,  ttjA  (£-T..  iMi)'  The  Book  on  Pure 

leltHee^teteasaiBer  wothOtg). 


,  of  fanpwsahma  fadto  *i»it  BafrccaelB*  and  Oe 

fanaatlon  of  ttie  loghial  uMMxpC.  Abattactfon  proves  to  bo 

synthesis  with  compensatory  universal  marks  in  thr  phrc  of  the 
particular  marks  abstracted  from.  Synthesis  as  the  work  of 
thought  always  supplies,  beside  the  mere  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion of  ideas,  a  ground  of  their  coherence  or  non-coherence.  It 
is  evident  that  thought,  even  as  dealt  with  in  pure  logic,  haa 
an  objectifying  function.  Its  universds  have  objective  validi'ty, 
though  thk  does  not  involve  direct  real  reference.  The  formal 
coBC^tion  of  pure  logic,  then,  ia  modifiad  by  Lotee  in  auch  a 
way  aa  not  ei^  to  be  coayaitth  with  a  Hwr  ei  fim  etwctarel 
and  functional  adequacy  of  thought  to  that  which  at  every 
point  at  which  we  take  thinking  is  still  distinguishable  from 
thought,  but  even  inevitably  to  suggest  it.  That  the  unit  for 
logic  is  the  concept  and  not  the  judgment  has  proved  a  stumlilinif- 
block  to  those  of  Lotze's  critics  who  are  accustonicii  to  ili  nk 
in  terms  of  the  act  of  thought  as  unit.  Lotic's  procedure  is, 
indeed,  aitalogous  to  the  way  in  which,  in  his  philosophy  of 
nature,  he  starts  from  a  plurality  of  real  beings,  but  by  means 
of  a  rcductixx  movement,  an  application  of  Kant's  transcendental 

acthat  iriMdi  oiBa  fsc  a  BNalMfe  end  (deaHrt  latnpictatioa. 

He  steitiL  that  fl  la  fcde,  with  conceptual  um'ts  apparently 
sclf-contamed  and  adnrittlng  of  nothing  but  external  relation, 
but  proceeds  to  Justify  the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  matter 
of  his  units  by  an  apfieal  to  the  fact  of  the  coherence  of  all  contents 
of  thought.  Indeed,  if  thought  admits  irreducible  units,  what 
can  unite?  Yet  he  is  left  committed  to  his  puzzle  as  to  a 
reduction  of  judgment  to  identity,  which  partially  vitiates 
his  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Judgment.  The  outatandiag 
feature  of  this  Is,  neverthdesa,  not  aieclcd,  vli.  the  attcnpt 
that  he  makes,  in^)}red  clearly  by  Bcfd, "  M  dewhp  the  verfevi 
forms  of  judgment  systematlally  as  Mewbera  of  s  ames  of  epeM> 
tions,  each  of  which  leaves  a  part  of  its  problem  unmastcrcd 
and  thereby  jji\cs  rise  to  the  next."*  As  to  infercntc,  finally, 
the  ideal  of  the  artit  u!  1' ion  of  the  uniwn,e  of  diu  aiirse,  as  it 
is  for  complete  knowle<Jgc,  when  its  disjunctions  have  been 
thoroughly  followed  out  and  it  is  exhaustively  determined, 
carried  the  day  with  him  against  the  view  that  the  organea 
for  gaining  knoiriedge  is  syllogism.  The  Aristotelian  fniliildB 
la  "  merely  the  cqweaaioB,  formally  eiganded  and  eeaplen^ 
of  the  truth  ehca^r  esAodhd  fai  db^MKtive  Jadiipanit^  aeudy, 
that  every  S  which  is  a  specific  form  of  MpoBsaaca  as  its  predicate 
a  particular  modification  of  each  of  the  universal  im^ates  of 
M  to  the  exclusion  of  the  res'  "  SchVirrmacher's  separation 
of  inference  from  judgment  and  his  attribution  of  the  power 
to  knoulcdgc  in  process  cannot  find  acceptance  with  l.o\:r. 
The  jwychologist  and  the  formal  logician  do  indeed  join  hands 
in  the  denial  of  a  real  movement  of  thought  in  syllogism.  Lot/c's 
logic  then,  is  formal  in  a  aense  in  which  a  logic  which  docs  not 
find  the  conception  of  qrtthetic  truth  embarrassing  is  not  ee. 
It  is  canon  and  not  ertaaea.  In  the  one  cea^  however,  uAen 
it  recognizes  what  b  truly  sjmthetfa,  He.  b  fta  accouat  ef  the 
concept,  it  brings  the  statics  of  knowledge,  so  to 
integral  relation  with  the  dynamics.  And  throughout,' 
the  survival  from  !S43,  the  identity  bug  bear,  is  for  the  moment 
got  rid  of  in  what  is  rctlly  a  more  lilKra!  conccjiiion,  the  statical 
doctrine  is  developed  in  a  brilliant  an  l  informing  manner.  Yet 
it  la  in  the  detail  of  hb  logical  investigations,  something  too 
votatib  to  fix  in  suminqr.  that  I«tee^  gieataaa  ee  a  tavdea 
eapecialty  haa* 

WIthlLotse'the  Meal  that  etbet  the  fenae  of  theogbt  dnO 

be  realized  to  be  adequate  to  that  which  at  any  stage  of  actual 
knowledge  alwasrs  proves  relatively  intractable  is  an  illuminating 
projection  of  faith,  lie  takes  courage  from  the  reflection  that 
to  accept  scepticism  is  to  presume  the  competence  of  the  thought 
that  accepts.  He  will,  however,  take  no  easy  w  a\  of  paralkli  m. 
Our  human  thought  pursues  devious  and  circuitous  methods. 
Its  forms  are  not  unseldom  scaffolding  for  the  house  of  knowledge 
rather  thea  the  teaieMekal  the  houae  itaeU.  Our  taih  ii  not 
to 
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bnt  to  Bik* «i)tidl  tboM  jHUiatowMtioM  wkkb condition 
tke  fona  of  our  appnhemioii.  "However  nodi  we  may 

presuppose  an  original  rcfcreocc  of  the  fonns  of  thought  to  that 
nature  of  things  which  is  the  goal  of  knowledge,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  in  them  many  elements  which  do  not  directly  rcpro- 
dui  c  the  actual  reality  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  are  lo  lead 
us."  '  Thr  inipuLsc  of  th'iught  to  reduce  coincidence  lo  coherence 
teaches  immediately  only  to  objectivity  or  validity.  I'lic  sense 
Ib  which  the  presupposition  of  a  further  reference  h  to  be  intcr- 
nreUd  and  ia  which  justificatory  notioM  for  it  cw  be  adduced 
fa  only  dcUtmiaabte  ia  a  pbikwphic  antaiiaam  «kalr,wlKfe 
fidiBClMt*  dImom  wcS  at  Ibousht,  value  cquaUy  with  validity. 

'Lotae'lllavc  tbea  represents  the  statical  aspect  of  the  function 
of  thought  in  knowledge,  v-hHi,  s.j  f^r  as  v.v  gi)  in  knowUfUlc 
thought  is  always  enRaped  iu  tlit  u!iiiKa;ioa  of  a  n.anUoU,  which 
reniaiiis  conlradibtinKui.shed  from  it,  though  not,  of  course, 
completely  alien  to  and  unadaptcd  lo  it.  The  further  step  to  the 
determination  of  the  ground  of  harmony  is  not  to  bt  tuCO  in 
logic,  wbere  limits  are  present  and  untransccnded. 

Tbeporition  of  the  search  for  truth,  for  which  knowledge  is  a 
■poMjaa  in  which  ti«w«»l»t  nrrili  min  aoeBk.  tn 

on  Hnctliing  other  than  Itself,  is  cowfiuoned  in  the 
,»*fj^**  post-Kantian  period  by  antagonism  to  the  speculative 
pbtik.      movement  which  culminated  in  the  dialectic  of  llegel. 

The  radic-il  thought  of  this  movement  was  voiccil  in 
the  demand  of  Reinhulil"  that  philosophy  should  "deduce" 
it  all  from  a  single  jiriiitiple  ;ind  by  a  single  method.  Kant's 
limits  that  must  needs  be  thought  and  yet  cannot  be  thought 
must  be  thought  away.  An  earnest  attempt  to  satisfy  this 
demand  was  made  by  Ficbte  whose  single  principle  was  the 
activity  of  the  pure  J^,  while  his  aingle  metlwd  wa*  the  ■Her* 
Uon  of  a  trutk  wealed  by  reikction  on  the  content  of  conscious 
aqxritBce,  the  duiractcrization  61  this  as  a  half  truth  and  the 
aupplcmcntation  of  it  by  its  r,  .in  l  l'in:il!y  the  harmonization 
of  both.  The  pure  ego  inierred  Ironi  the  fact  that  the  non-ego 
it  icaiijurd  only  in  the  act  of  the  ego  in  positing  it.  The  ego 
posits  itself,  but  rcflcelion  on  the  given  shows  that  wc  must  add 
that  it  po&its  also  the  non-ego.  The  two  positions  ore  to  be 
conciliated  in  the  thought  of  reciprocal  limitation  of  the  posited 
ego  and  non-cgo.  And  so  forth.  Ficbte  cannot  be  said  to  have 
developed  •  kgib  but  thit  ibytbin  o(  tbeiia,  antilbcsit  and 
eyalheiiii  iovetiadowed  In  part  for  Rchte  In  $p|pon'a  formula, 
"omnis  determinatio  est  negatio,"  and  significantly  in  Kant's 
Iriadic  grouping  of  his  cattgories,  gave  a  cue  to  the  thought  of 
Hcgtl.  S<.hclUng,  t<x>,  called  for  a  single  principle  and  cLiimed 
to  have  found  ii  in  his  Absolute,  "  the  night  "  said  Ilcgcl,  "in 
which  all  cows  arc  black,"  but  his  historical  influence  lay,  as  wc 
have  seen,  in  the  direction  of  a  parallelism  within  the  unity,  and 
ke  also  developed  no  logic.    It  is  altogether  otherwise  with  Hcgd. 

U^'t  logic,*  thoudi  it  involvca  inqnirica  which  custom 
Mftidt  as  mcUphyiical,  b  not  to  be  diHictcriied  u  a  rocta- 

phytic  with  a  method.  It  ii  logic  or  a  ntlooale  of 

thought  by  thought,  with  a  full  development  among 
o;h-  r  matters  of  all  that  the  most  separatist  of  logicians  regards 
as  thought  forms.  It  offers  a  solution  of  what  has  throughout 
appeared  as  the  logical  pri>blcm.  That  solution  lies  doubtless 
in  ibc  evolution  of  the  Idea,  i.e.  an  all-inclusive  in  w  hich  mere 
eV pure  thought  is  cancelled  in  its  separatencss  by  a  transfigura- 
tion, while  kck  ia  nothing  but  the  science  of  the  Idea  viewed  in 
the  medinn  «(  pare  thought.  But,  whatever  dw  H  be,  this 
Patdo^mms,  lo  use  the  word  e(  J.  8.  Erdmann,  ii  at  loist  a 
leek.  Thoogbt  In  its  piugiewlve  imreldfng.  of  which  tbe  hbtory 
nf  philosophy  taken  in  its  broad  outline  offers  a  pageant,  ncrcv 
■uily  cannot  find  anything  external  to  or  alien  from  itself, 
||mi«^  that  there  it  aonetUqi  ettcfMl  fK  il  b  ■notber  natter. 

*U^,  Inttod.  ib. 

■Per  whom  see  Htfdbig,  Hiitory  ef  Moifrn  PhiUsephy.  Eng. 
fMM4  vol.  tl.  pp.  172  sqq.;  invaluable  for  thr  1  i-^Mtal  method*.  u( 

*  Wusenschnfl  dcr  L/yfiik  {l8l2-t8lfi).  in  ccnirv  of  revision  at 
Hccel's  di.ilh  in  ibjl  (Wfrtt,  vol«.  iii  -v.).  ami  EruykiopKiJie  der 
pkUoMphucUn  Wtutnuka/len,  i.;  Du  Lapk  (1817.  ird  ul..  iSioJ; 
VMa.  vdL  vi.  Eng.  Uaofc.  Walbce  (iod  cd.  i99»h 


As  Fkhle'a  Egt  finds  that  Iu  nen-tto  qirings  from  and  hu  kg 
home  withb  its  very  self,  so  with  Hegd  thought  finds  Itsdf  in 

its  "orhcr,"  t-ii.h  iubt-iMing  in  the  Idea  which  is  both  arid 
ntithei.  Either  of  the  two  is  the  aU,  as,  for  example,  the  law 
of  the  convexity  of  the  curve  is  the  law  of  the  cur^  c  and  the  law 
of  its  concavity.  The  process  of  the  development  of  the  Idea  or 
Absolute  is  in  one  regard  the  immanent  process  of  the  all.  Logic- 
ally regarded,  i.e.  "  in  the  medium  of  mete  thought,"  it  is 
dialectical  method.  Any  abstraa  and  limited  point  of  view 
carrieancceieartly  to  its  contradictory.  This  can  only  be  stoned 
with  the  ocQ(iiial  detcnnlnatfoa  by  tnA  negation  u  wtech  a 
new  thought-determination  is  bom,  which  is  yet  in  a  sense  the 
old,  though  enriched,  and  valid  on  a  higher  plane.  The  Umita- 
tions  of  ibis  in  turn  cause  a  coniraditiion  to  emerge,  and  the 
process  needs  repetition.  At  last,  however,  no  swing  into  the 
opposiu-,  with  its  primarily  conllicting,  if  ultimately  comple- 
mentary function,  is  any  longer  possible.  That  in  which  no 
f tut  her  contradiction  is  possible  is  the  absolute  Idea,  fiare  or 
indeterminate  being,  for  instance,  the  first  of  Uiedeterminatioai 
of  Hcgd's  logic,  at  the  bdog  at  that  which  b  not  aoytbtag 
dcucninate,  of  KaM'k  Ibfatg^n-bad^  far  eaaple,  positivdf 
ondentood,  implicated  at  once  the  notkn  el  nm-being,  which 

negates  it,  and  is  one  with  it,  yet  wiih  a  .lifTcrer.ce,  so  that  wc 
have  the  transition  to  detirnuiuie  being,  the  transition  bcini; 
b.ipti.'cd  as  btconiing.  And  so  forth.  It  is  easy  to  raise  diffi- 
culiics  not  only  in  regard  to  the  detail  in  Hegel's  development  of 
his  categories,  especially  the  higher  ones,  but  also  in  regard  to 
ihe  essential  rhythm  of  his  method.  The  consideration  that  mere 
double  negation  Iea\  cs  us  precise^  nbfel*  wc  were  and  not  opoa 
a  higher  plane  where  the  dominant  concept  b  richer,  b,  «f  cooiM^ 
fatuonly  toccrtabivccboleipiTieloosof  Bcgtl^lnxait.  There 
is  a  difTerentiation  in  type  between  the  two  negations.  But  if 
w  e  grant  this  it  is  no  longer  obviously  the  simple  logical  operation 
indicated.  It  is  inferred  then  that  Hegel  con.plcmcnis  from  the 
stutl  of  experience,  and  fails  to  make  goo]  the  pretension  ct  his 
method  to  lie  by  itself  and  of  itself  tlic  :iie  ii;-  (.if  a.K  at  te  tohighi  r 
and  still  higher  concepts  till  it  can  rest  in  the  Absolute.  He 
discards,  as  it  were,  and  takes  In  from  the  stock  while  professing 
to  play  from  what  he  hat  originally  in  his  band.  He  positUatcn 
his  unity  in  senses  and  at  stages  in  which  it  is  intdmbdMe,  and 
so  supplies  only  a  schema  of  relations  otherwise  worn,  a  vieir 
supported  by  the  way  fnwUcblie  injects  certdn  deteradaaitiann 
in  the  process,  e.g.  thr  category  of  chemism.  Has  he  not  cooked 
the  proccvi  in  the  light  of  the  result?  In  truth  the  Hcgdian 
logic  suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  good  to  be  reached  is  fir,  - 
supposed  in  the  beginning.  Nature, c  f  .  is  not  deduced  as  real 
because  rational,  but  being  real  its  rationality  is  presumed  and, 
very  imperfectly,  exhibited  in  a  way  to  make  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive it  as  bt  Its  essence  the  reflex  of  Reason.  It  IS  a  vision  reibcr 
than  a  coottnctlon.  It  b  »  "  tbceaephiesl  ktb."  ConsMu 
the  tational^cs]  bi  the  vnity  that  mMt  be,  and  ilii  Is  dK  m9 
of  it,  or  an  approximation  to  the  way  of  it  I  It  watmevitaUe  tiM 
the  epistcmologists  of  the  search  for  truth  would  have  none  of 
it.  The  idea!  in  whatsoever  sense  real  still  needs  to  be  rcalired. 
It  is  from  ihe  human  standpoint  regulative  and  only  hypothetic* 
ally  or  formally  constitutive.  Wenost  Mt  CMtae  fMo  wilk 
(Zvot,  nor  eiwt  with  yLyvfo^ai. 

Yet  in  a  less  ambitious  form  the  fundamental  conu  nilonsol 
Hegel's  method  tend  to  find  a  qtiaUfied  acceptance.  In  any  piece 
of  presnmcd  bi>owlcd|gc  its  partial  or  abetnct  character  mvolve* 
the  presence  of  1oM»  ed^es  fdndi  fctre  ibe  ceanrfctlaa  of  »- 
adequacy  and  the  development  of  comradktloM.  Contradk<. 

tions  m-arl  be  annulled  by  complementation,  with  rc<';!tin! 
increasing  coherence  in  ascending  stages.  At  each  succes-S've 
stage  in  our  progress  frcsh  (oniradictions  break  out,  but  ibe 
ideal  of  a  station  at  which  the  thought -process  and  its  other,  if 
not  one,  are  at  one,  is  permissible  as  a  limiting  conception.  Yet 
if  Hegd  meant  only  this  be  has  indeed  succeeded  in  coareaHng 
hb  meaning. 

HilJ^tiistincatef  tbecatetBriesqrthpeibtdslecnihMibM* 
which  aibc  b  the  devcbpcnent  «f  tbe  fanrnanent  dhkcdc  h 
ifcli  iB  flMha  ef  faHlgbt,  but  ■OBI  «f  tbsM  MS  in  dw  ocdbvqr 
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viewoflogic  wholly  metaphysical.  In  tlic  staRc,  however,  of  fiis 
I  proccM  in  which  he  i«  conccnicil  w  iih  ibc  no'  ion  ;irc  to  \ic  loaml 

I  crmcriH,  juiiKtntiit,  syllogism.    Ol  tb«  last  he  dctlarrs  lliat  it 

I         "a  tbe  reasonaUc  and  cve;ythiaj  reasonable  "  (l-.tuyk.  §  i8i), 
I         and  has  the  phantasy  to  speak  of  the  definition  o[  the  Absolute  ai 
I         bMf  "  «t  thi*  stage  "  simply  the  syllogism.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
I         Ayuia  «t  tllB  syllogism  that  attracts  Urn.  Thb  COlKept  goes 
•ut  from  or  uttm  hMlf  io  jadsBMat  la  «etvn  to  aft  enhuucd 
unity  in  syllogism.  tMtennfl  {Sytim  |  loi)  K  «>  tte  wlMilib 
I         |asti6ed  in  exclaiming  that  H^d*t  rchabUiUtioo  of  syllogism 
I         "  did  but  slight  service  to  the  AristMelias  theory  of  syllogism," 
yrt  hi^  t  rcatment  of  syllogism  must  be  regarded  as  an  acute  con- 
I         triliition  to  !of[>ical  criticism  in  the  technical  sense.  He  insists  on 
I  its  objectivity.    Thf  transition  from  jui!;;mcnl  is  not  broushl 

I  about  by  our  subjective  action.  The  syllogism  of  "  aU-ne«s  "  is 
I  flMvicted  of  a  pdUio  priucipii  (Encyk.  {  190),  with  conn-ciucnt 
jgfit  into  the  inductive  tyllo^ism,  and,  finally,  since  inductive 
tyUo^bm  it  Involved  in  ihc  tniinite  process,  Into  aaalqBf. 
"  Tkt  ■yllQgim  of  BccMiily,"  m  Utc  conmiy*  docft  not  pnmp* 
powiucondMdoiiiiirupnniiiei.  Tfca  deltB,  t«%  Of  tte  vbak 
dbcussion  is  rich  in  suggtatloo,  and  «nhwi|iinit  Ifl^WbO 
Ucbenreg  himself  perhaps,  I-oU»  certafnly  fn  his  genetic  scale 
\  of  I  vjKi  u;  J-jilgmt  nt  an<l  itifercncc.  Professor  Bosanquit  not.iWy 

in  hi-  svitcniatic  <!cvclo|)mLnt  of  "  the  morphology  of  know- 
I  le<!,s>'  "  aiul  others    have  with  reason  cxploitud  it. 

Ijcp'.l's  logic  as  a  whoic,  iiowcver,  ^tanJi  antl  falls  not  ^ith  h.h 
tboutjhis  on  syllogMm,but  with  the  <  l.-.tm  made  for  the  dalrt  ticai 
netbod  that  ft  cxhihiu  logic  in  its  integral  umiy  with  mctapbysic, 
the  thought  ;ir<  >c<  as  the  sclf-revelation  of  tbe  Idea.  The  claim 
ma  disallowed.  To  the  formalist  proper  it  was  seU-condcmned 
1b  pwtemkn  lo  dmiop  dm  oontcnt  of  thought  And  it» 
rejection  of  tkeigmda«fb«»ldcatil7.  To  the  qiistaiiobgtst 
it  seemed  to  coafiise  towndUJoB  and  keystone^  and  to  mppose 
iiM  if  to  build  upon  the  latter  in  a  construction  illegitimately 
appropriativc  of  materials  otherwise  accumulated.  At  most  it 
V*  js  thought  to  cst.iblish  .1  5.rhrmn  of  formal  unity  which  mirht 
serve  as  a  rrful.uivc  idtal.  To  the  njcth«dul();;i',t  of  scit-occ  in 
genesis  it  8i>p<'arcd  alioj?cther  to  fail  to  *a!isfy  any  practical 
interest.  Finally,  lo  the  psychologiat  it  4>clt  tbe  fathife  of 
intcllcctualism,  and  encoataged|  tbarefoR,  wrn  fem  of  n> 
iMfaOitaled  Miwrjnntiii*!™*! 
In  flM  lleifflin  ariltnil  In  ttr  nuTTi-rrr  ttttt     '•y-  of  the 

oTdoettfnemlwrtliaBaeawlMile.  tti  effect  upon  hgicii  father 

to  be  seen  In  the  rethinking  of  the  traditional  body  of  logical 
doctrine  in  the  light  of  .in  absolute  presupposed  as  ideal,  with 

tbe  postulate  that  a  reRuIativc  iiic.il  mu?.l  ultimately  e.xhibU 
l(«!f!f  US  eontfifuti^r,  the  juvtilicaiion  of  the  [xwtulate  being  held 
to  lie  in  the  coherence  and  all-inclusivcnc-ss  of  the  rc?ult.  In  such 
a  logic,  if  .ind  solar  as  coherence  should  be  attained,  would  be 
found  something  akin  to  the  spirit  of  what  llcpel  achieves, 
thoogb  doubtless  alien  to  the  letter  of  what  it  is  his  pretension 
10  hav«  a^ievad.  TIkr  Is  perhaps  no  serious  misreprescntat  ion 
iMolved  in  rcgaadng  ft  kcjr-thought  of  this  type,  though  not 
AMCmrily  exproMd  In  Cbaae  verbal  forms,  as  pervading  such 
loc'c  of  the  present  as  cohenaarltlt  a pbfloaoiilqrof  tbe dMrinte 
f  >:Ke)ved  from  apoti^  of  viewthtt  laliitdbaMllit  tluM^ioat 
.Ml  other  cootanyennrnovaBMianuqrkeHMdcolwiDiivolt 
from  Hcfd. 
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movements  are  logic  of  the  present,  and  .1  very  brief  iwtfcitiMI 
inay  be  addt<l  of  points  of  hiUoric.d  sisnificanre. 

Of  intellettunlist  logic  Francis  Herbert  Bradley'  (b.  1846) 
and  Bo-nartl  Bosanquet*  (1848)  may  be  tak.cn  as  t>'pical  ex- 
ponents. The  pbiloeopby  of  the  fon&cr  concludes  to  an  .\bs<:ilule 
by  tbe  annulment  of  contradictions,  though  tbe  ladder  of  Ifegel 
is  conspicuous  by  its  abaence.  His  metapbysiral  method,  bow- 
evci.  ia  like  Bcrbait'^  not  ideatifiahle  irith  Ua  aad  tbe 
btter  1m  tw  ka  ceotial  ctencteriaik  iu  thonoi^  natatnicac 
of  the  logical  forms  traditional  in  language  and  the  text-books, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hannonize  with  tbe  doctrine  of  a  reality 
whose  organic  unity  is  all-inclusive.  The  thorough  recasting 
that  this  involves,  even  of  the  thought  of  the  masters  when  it 
occasion.illy  echots  them,  ha,s  resulted  in  a  phra.Mng  uncouth  to 
the  ear  of  tbe  plain  man  with  bis  world  of  persoas  and  things 
in  which  tbe  former  simply  think  about  tbe  latter,  but  it  is 
fundameataijr  naccaiaiy  for  Bradley's  purpose.  Tbe  negative 
judgmatffgrempl^^Doo^^'>cldinoneandtbo  same  uA* 
divkkdactloptcnippoaetbaaiiitgrol  the  leal^pn^aGt  an  adjec- 
tive aa  omcehably  applicable  te  It  aad  aiMtt  ita  tefeeiioa. 
We  need,  therefore,  a  restatement  of  it.  With  Bradley  reality  is 
the  one  subject  of  all  judgment  immediate  or  mediate.  The  act 
of  judgment  "  whith  refers  an  ideal  content  (recognised  .15  such) 
to  a  reality  beyond  the  act  "  is  the  unit  for  lo^c.  Gramni.ilii:  al 
subject  and  predicate  nece«».iri)y  both  fall  under  the  rubric  of  the 
ad  jectiyai,  thai  is,  within  the  logkal  idea  or  ideal  content  asserted. 
This  is  a  meaning  or  universal,  wbicb  can  have  no  detached  or 
abstract  self-subsistence.  As  found  in  jadgsient  it  may  ctbibit 
differences  within  itself,  but  it  is  imt  two,  bat  one,  an  articuiaiia& 
of  iml^t  Mi  a  finioo,  ubich  could  only  be  a  coBf oiioa,  «<  diiia- 
enceib  With  •  btflUaal  avbttcly  Bndkjr  aaalyiea  «be  vaikMt 
types  of  judgment  in  his  own  way,  with  teralta tbat  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  all  subaequcnt  k>gtcians  of  this  type.  The  view 
of  inference  with  which  he  complements  it  is  only  less  satisfuctoiy 
because  ol  a  failure  to  ilisiiiiguij»h  the  principle  of  nexus  iu  syllo- 
gism  from  its  (radiiional  formulation  and  rules,  and  because  be 
is  hiunpercd  by  tiie  intractability  which  he  finds  in  certain  forms 
of  relattonal  construction. 

Bosanquet  bad  the  advantage  that  his  logic  was  a  work  of  a 
afightty  later  date.  Bt  tl,  perhaps,  more  able  than  BiadbybM 
I  lidiiB  Mmwlf.  tn  iiin  manriil  frrrn  iiliin  iimrrrt  and  tn  pniftinlia 
to  ate  b  «f  mIm  Ib  Ilia  tknti^  ol  wikeis  ftma  whoB,  arhelhar 
on  tbe  wbolearoapaitictilaxiMMlkhediMigrces.  HttlHlithB 
book-tradition,  bowever,  a  dAt  to  wfcldi,  nowadaya  taevltable, 
he  IS  generous  in  acVnowledging,*  with  a  judicious  czerdse  ti 
freedom  in  adapt.ition,  ».<.  constructively  as  datum,  ncvtr 
eclcctically.  In  his  fun  lanuntal  theory  of  judgment  his  cbliga- 
tion  is  to  Bradley.  It  is  to  Lol/c,  however,  that  he  owes  most 
in  tbe  ch.iraclcribtic  fe.-ituro  of  his  logic,  viz.,  the  systematic 
development  of  the  types  of  judgment,  and  inference  from  l«s» 
adequate  to  more  adequate  forms.  His  fundamental  continuity 
with  Bradley  may  be  illustrated  by  bis  definition  of  inference. 
"  Inference  is  tbe  indirect  reference  to  reality  of  d^ilerences 
witkiB  B  OBhwaal,  ligr  meana  ol  the  exhiUUoa  «f  thia  tsaivtsaal 
in  dMenmeea  dlnicthr  tdmA  lo  mXxy.'**  BoHumNt*k  tuft 
will  long  retain  its  |HMB  M  «•  awhcdtalive  cipeaiiloB  flf  lo|ic 

of  thij  type. 

Of  epistemologii  al  logic  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase  T.ot.Te  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  a  typical  exponent.  Of  another  ty(>e 
Chr.  Sigwart  (</ r  )  may  be  named  as  representative  .'-igvari's 
aim  was  "  to  reconstruct  logic  (turn  the  point  of  view  of  method- 
ology." His  problem  was  the  claim  to  arrive  at  propositions 
naivctaally  vaUd,  and  so  true  of  tbe  object,  whoaoever  the 
faJhiUiial  thinkar.  Uk  eelathin.  trittiin  the  Kantian  circle  of 
ideas,  was  that  aB^  pifactplw  «a  the  Kaolias  vifadfila  «f 
causaUty  were  joatttel  Bi  "patttdaMa  «f  the  taitvnm  afur 
complete  knowledge."  "What  Kant  has  sboam  ia  Bot  that 
irregular  fleeting  changes  can  never  be  tbe  objected  comdouaicaa, 
but  viiy  that  the  ideal  consdoiaaeia  «f  caaqdelB  acknee  waM 

•  The  Princtfiet  of  Lov*  (iMs)- 

>  Lotit,  Of  TV  UorpiuA»ci     rfcpi'i'il  {i  vnK  .  iKSS). 

*£4<«>M.pp.«a0i»  'l^  vol.ii.p.4. 


V.  Logic  jrom  1S80-1910 

Logic  in  the  present  exMbId,  though  fa  dniacteriMtaaBy 

modified  shapes,  all  the  main  types  that  have  been  foandlB  lU 
past  history.  Ihcfis  is  an  intcllectualist  logic  coalescent  with  an 
abvlulist  mct.iphy*lc  as  alorcsaid.-  1  here  is  .in  epi.'-lcmological 
logic  with  sometimes  formalist,  sometimes  methodological 
leanings.  There  is  a  formal-iynibohc  l-^gic  engngcd  with  the 
elaboration  of  a  relational  calculus,  i'  lnaily,  there  »  what  may  be 
termed psycbotegical-voluntaryist  logic.  It  is  in  the  rapidity  of 
devdopmeBt  ol  logkal  iavcstigations  of  tbe  third  and  fourth 
lypea  and  the  growing  ottaiber  of  their  exponents  t  hat  the  present 
■bMSBMdSaifirthehiaUfyof  ktfciaUwBiakiBf.  Attlheee 
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wklmtt  ikt  kaowfedli  «l  Ite  MtMHf  af  al 
I*  "Ute  wIwwmI  ptcwmpodttoM  wfakH  Imw  tlw  «wt» 
I  of  our  ideal  of  knowMfe  m  BOt  M  Biuch  laws  which  the 
mderstandinK  prescribes  to  nature  ...  as  lan-s  which  (he 

undcritandinf?  lays  ilown  for  lis  owTi  regul-ition  in  i's  iiuistipi 
tion  and  coiibidtralwn  of  nature.  They  art  .1  I'Tiou  l>ecausc  no 
experience  is  sufficient  to  reveal  or  confirm  ihf  rn  in  unconditional 
univefsality;  but  they  are  a  priori  .  .  .  only  in  the  sense  of 
pRSUppodtioiis  witliottt  which  we  should  work  with  no  hope  of 
•uoccas  and  merely  at  random  and  which  tfaarcion  «•  must 
believe."  Finally  they  are  akin  to  our  ethical  pttecMw-  ^'ih 
tkii  cohcM  feii  dktaa,  wkk  itt  liHcicfaiig  coMBODiBMi  for 
tlw  pUonplir  of  liwhwH— ,  that  "tha  k^ical  JiBtliiBtlMi  of 
the  indtKtire  process  resU  upon  the  fact  that  it  to  an  fawvllallle 
postulateof  our  effort  after  knowledgcthat  the  Kivefl  b  MHliary, 
and  can  be  known  as  procccdinf;  from  lis  prounds  according  to 
universal  laws."'  It  is  charactcribtu  nf  ^));« art's  point  of  view 
thai  he  arknowlcdsi-s  oLliRation  to  Mill  as  well  as  to  Ucberwcg. 
The  transmutation  of  still's  induction  of  inductions  into  a 
postulate  is  an  advance  of  which  the  psychological  school  of 
lofidans  have  not  been  aknr  to  make  use.  The  comparison  of 
with  Lotas  ia  hHntlvc,  ia  regnd  bath  to  their  agrcc- 

ttfcanMiaftba 


Of  the  formal-symbolic  logic  all  tbat  iiBa  to  ba  laid  here  is, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  lo^c  as  a  whole,  it  it  to  be  regarded 

a»  a  leRitimalc  praxis  as  long  a^  i;  shows  itsrlf  aware  of  the  sense 
in  which  alone  form  is  susccptil)!c  of  absirarlion,  and  is  aware 
that  in  itself  it  offers  no  solution  of  the  U'R-i.tI  problem.  "  It  is 
not  an  algebra,"  said  Kant '  of  his  technical  logic,  and  the  kind 
of  support  lent  recently  to  s>'mbolic  logic  by  the  Cegcnitandt' 
Ikmru  identified  with  the  name  of  Alexius  Meinong  (b.  i8sj)* 
ia  T"****^  iiy  ^  warning  that  the  real  activity  of  thought  tends 
ta  MaalMaiha  cakxihta  of  niatioM  aad  to  attach  tathcr  to  tbe 
aatJdbfy  toctioB  al  JMeilf  Tha  fatua  af  qnMc  hfic 
as  coherent  with  the  rest  of  fefic,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  has 
borne  throughout  its  history  seems  to  be  twund  np  with  the 
qutstiuii  of  the  nature  of  the  analysis  that  lies  behind  the  symbol- 
ism, an<l  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  justified  in  the  Moling  of  a 
diH trine  of  valiiliiy.  The  "  theory  of  the  object,"  itwll,  while 
affecting  logic  alike  in  the  formal  and  in  the  psychological  o»- 
cqidan  of  It  very  dcapl/,  doca  not  claim  to  be  rc-gorded  aalaiic 
or  a  hKic^  apaitlHMiaaMJnfaBpplicd  from  elsewhere. 

FiniJIyiwhiwalaite  at  n^ipafundainentanypyhologiad. 
ii  It  ba  Bat  BMifa  paonadlsr  thaiatmliad  aa  a  pqrcholaBf  which 
cMan  to  earn  tha  triwte  Add  af  pUlaaaphr.  iMhritagtiMlegic^ 
field.  The  central  and  organiiing  principle  of  this  to  tbat  know- 
ledge is  in  genesis,  that  the  genesis  takes  place  in  the  medium  of 
individual  rnii  I^.  ^r..l  ih.r.  th:s  ta.  I  irr.plics  that  there  is  a  necea- 
sary  reference  throughout  to  inicn^is  or  purjwscs  of  the  subject 
which  thinks  because  it  wills  and  acts.  Historically  thii  doctrine 
was  formulated  as  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  insur- 
gents in  revolt  against  the  pretensions  of  absolutist  logic.  It 
,  tba  psychological  movement  that  begins 
It  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  writers, 
I  aat,  ar  iM  pcioMfily,  hvfciaBa,  to  AwcnadBi,  far 
aaaaqde,  for  the  bw  af  tha  acenoiBjr  of  thaaghtt  to WiDdt,  «hoM 
qraiam,  and  therewith  Ua  logic.'  is  a  pendant  to  hb  paycholacy, 
fir  the  volitional  character  of  judgment,  to  Herbert  Spencer  and 
others.  A  judgment  is  practical,  and  not  to  be  divorced  without 
improper  abstraction  from  the  purpose  and  will  that  informs  it. 
A  concept  is  instrumental  to  an  end  beyond  itself,  without  any 
validity  other  than  its  value  for  action.  A  situation  in\'oK'ing 
a  need  of  adaptation  to  environment  arises  and  the  problem  it 
lets  must  be  solved  that  the  will  may  control  enNironment  and 
be  justified  by  success.  Truth  is  the  improvised  machinery  that 
i»taM;|OCted,ao  far  as  this  works.  It  is  clear  that  «•  an  ia  the 

*Logik  {1873,  1839).  Eng.  trans,  ii.  17. 

*  Op.  cit.  ii.  289. 

*  Jntrod.  to  Lof't;  trans.  Abbott,  p.  10. 

*  Uther  Amnahmeu  (loos,  Ac)- 
•UgH^  (iMOk  and  in  later  wwiooa). 


nimoa  tl 
ntabafta 


•r  «^  ia  at  Icaat  an  iafortakt  hali-tnrth, 
iicBecttialliim  with  fla  itatiea  «( the  Mtlonol  order  viand  aa  • 
rompletdy  articulate  system  haa  tended  to  ignore.  It  throws 
light  on  many  phases  of  the  search  for  truth,  upon  the  plain  man's 

(.1  rit'.  10  s;art  with  a  subject  which  he  knows  whose  predicate 
«lii.  h  he  does  not  know  is  still  to  bo  developed,  or  again  up«n 
hi^  live  of  the  negative  form  of  ju<!^rniriii,  when  the  further 
determination  of  his  purposive  system  is  served  by  a  positive 
judgment  from  without,  the  positive  content  of  which  is  yet  to 
be  dropped  as  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  1 
has,  however,  scarcely  developed  its  logic*  except 
What  acaau  dear  to  that  it  caanot  be  the  whole  aehttioiL  mOa 
anB  BMiit  cenfwm  nattn*  fkaoi  the  huBHni  and  laifely  the 
practical  standpoint,  yet  hb  control,  to  achieved  only  by  the 
increasing  recognition  of  objective  conlTob.  He  conqoers  by 
obedience.  So  truth  works  and  is' economical  because  it  to 
truth.  Working  is  proportioned  to  inner  coherence.  It  is  wel 
that  the  view  should  be  developed  ir,lo  r  s  c or.sctjucncea. 
The  result  will  be  to  limit  it,  though  perhaps  also  to  justify  it. 
save  in  its  claim  to  reign  alone. 

There  is.  perhaps,  an  increasing  tendency  to  rffogniar  tbat  the 
organism  of  knowledge  ii  •  fMng  which  fran  oqr  i 
potet  waat  ba  aeen  to  pewpacthie.  Ittoofeow 
tint  all  li  lithe  hamonba,  but  to  gfre  the  hnmoidooa  vfaole  fa  a 
projection  in  one  plane  b  an  undertaking  whose  adequacy  in 
one  sense  involves  an  inadequacy  in  another.  No  human  archi- 
tect can  hope  to  t»ke  up  in  succrsiion  all  essential  points  of  \iew 
in  rcflatd  to  the  form  of  knowledge  or  to  logic  "  The  great 


BiauooaArNT.— Historical:  No  cewplete  history  of  lone  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  theoretical  pbiloaoptiv 
in  cencial  has  as  yet  been  written.  The  history  of  logic  b  indcrd 
w  little  intclliciblie  apMt  flNNn  constant  rrferrncp  to  tenderK-ics  m 
philoMphical  devriofMnent  as  a  whole,  th.it  the  hlMnrUn,  whrti 
na»  made  the  requisite  prcparator>-  studies,  inctmcs  10  es-^^i  th< 
more  ambitiou»  task.  \ct  there  are,  oi  courtc,  workk  dcvuied  co 
the  history  of  logic  proper. 

Of  these  Prantl's  GtuMickte  dtr  Letik  im  AhenOand*  (4  vob-. 
iSjS-iSto).  which  tncea  the  rise,  dcvetopmcnt  and  fortune*  of  the 
Aristotelian  lofic  to  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages,  is  moounciital. 
Next  in  importance  arc  the  works  of  L.  Rabus,  LetA  -nd  iittapkyixit. 

14J  historical,  pp.  4S.v,St8  bibliographical,  pji.  514 
a  icclion  on  apparafu*  for  the  Hudv  of  the  ni«fr>ry  of  fogic). 


i.  (1868)  (pp 
srjq.  a  sen  101 

IHe  HfueJfn  Pr':'e:'\.n'i''n  in.^iirmdf'nflf  dcr  /-'(•'*  den  Deutstkfu 
(1880),  Lcpk  (1*95),  c»(Mxuilly  for  later  wrucn  |  17.  Uebervcg'a 
System  der  Lefik  mid  CtKkuhte  der  hfiuktm  Idkrtm  (4th  cd-  and  last 
revised  by  the  author,  187a.  though  it  has  been  rdasocd  later. 
Eng.  trans.,  1871)  b  alone  to  be  named  with  these.  Harms*  poalhts- 
mously  published  GtsMckU  der  Lcgik  (iMi)  IDit  PUbMpkm  m 
ihrrr  Gtukttklf.  ii.)  was  romplcied  by  the  author  only  ao  far  as 
Lcibnitf.  I'.l.ik.  v"r  IhUrrual  SktUh  of  L^^u  (1851),  though,  like  alt 
this  writer's  works,  closing  with  a  bibliography  of  some  pretensions, 
is  now  negligible.  Franck,  Eiguitse  d'nne  kisl^irt  it  la  kpftl  (itsfi) 
is  the  chief  French  contribution  to  the  subject  as  a  whow. 

Of  contributions  towards  the  history  of  special  periods  or  schools 
of  locical  thought  the  list,  from  the  opening  chapters  of  Ramus'* 
Scholctr  Dialfilitae  (1569)  downw.irds  (v.  R.ibu»  l>x  ci.'  )  «  1  -M  t< 
cndlc-ss.  What  is  of  value  in  the  cnrlier  works  h.i*  fir:»-  1-f  r,  ib- 
%iyrbf\.  The  .Sytlrm  dtr  Ij>tik  (li'jNl  of  B.irhinann  (a  Kjuiun 
lo^icijn  of  <li-t  Mil  I  !■  Ill  j  contains  a  hi-loncnl  burvry  ((^ip.  5')V-<)44', 
a*  does  the  Dtukkkre  (i&jj)  of  v.tn  Calkcr  (allUd  ia  thought  to 
Fiiia)»M>ie^ena,E|enicin's  CttcknkU  der  Lopk  $md  Mtlapkynk 
yt darlW BtOTinnaslaBiis Ksanf  tet^wwd rtige 2eil  Oatcat  edition, 
1790)  b  stin  of  inpoftanoe  in  rr^ard  to  togicuns  of  the  school  of 
Woln  and  the  *ritinti  of  KAni's  lo^iral  thought.  Hoffmann,  the 
editor  and  disriplr  of  von  Baadcr.  published  Grundsii[e  rinrr  C*- 
nhichte  derBfgri^edrr  h  .yk  in  Deulickland  von  KanI  bis  Baadtr 
(jh^\).  Wallaces  prok-^omena  and  note*  to  his  L^gtC  »f  Htgi 
(l8'74,  revised  and  auKmciitod  1892-1894)  are  of  IMC  for  the  hbMIT 
and  terminology,  as  well  as  the  theory.  Riehl's  article  entMcd 
Lozik  in  Die  Jfa/fw  drr  C^gmiMrt,  vi.  1.  Syslemahsrkt  PUU$*pkia 
(1907),  is  exoeitciit,  and  teaches  on  quite  modem  dewlopmema. 
Liard,  Ln  Loticient  Anf/ais  CoiUtmpcrMns  (5lh  cd .  1907),  dcab 
only  with  the  I9tb-century  inductive  and  forrnal-syrnbolic  loctciatis 
down  to  Je\ons,  to  whom  the  book  w.is  origin.iI1y  dedii.Ui  d.  \'cnn"* 
"11  ;;i\'e  s  carrh.l  hi-rnr;,-  nr,i\  M'_l!  ijrapby  iif 
The  history  of  the  more  recent  changes  is  as 


that  development 
yet  10  be  found  only  ia  the 
a(  laview  and  Joknilmrkia. 


*  Yet  see  jMto  im  l^,  by  John  Dcwcy  and  others  (1901I). 
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LOOOCTCUC  CURVE.  8TR0PH0ID  or  FOUATE.  a  cubic 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  radius  vector 
of  a  variible  point  Q  on  a  ttratght  line  AB  by 
the  diiUnce  QC  of  the  point  from  the  foot  of 
tht  popcndiadiK  dnm  bom  tke  odgm  to 
tte  inil  lias.  Th*  polar  cqpntisn  ia  rvatf 
-a<x  ^  wUfi,  the  spper  licB  itfening  to  tbc 
case  when  the  vector  b  iacneaMd,  the  lower 
when  it  is  diminislud.  Both  bfaachcs  are  in- 
f  luilciJ  in  tke  Cantsian  equation  (2a  — i) 

j't.  ttliLie  c  is  ihc  distance  of  the  line 
from  the  origin.  If  we  talce  (or  axes  the 
fixed  line  and  the  perpendicular  through  the 
initial  point,  -tho  equation  takes  the  form 
y  x)B»y(t4*4.  i  hc  curve  re«emblcs  the 
fattan  of  DmMba,  tad  hu  a  nad*  baUNW 
»"«,«Bdt«e  Iwapclwi  uyimittdii  to  U» 

LOGOORArai  (Xi7M,  7pd^,  miters  of  proM  Uitorfct  or 
tales),  the  nimc  fiiNcn  by  niodtrn  l.olars  to  the  Greek  historio- 
graphcn  before  HcrcHloHiS  '  Thci  >iJu)es,  however,  applies 
the  term  to  all  his  o'.vu  [jtL-.lcccSiors,  ami  It  is  therefore  usual 
to  make  a  distinction  Ljctnccn  the  older  and  the  younger  iogo- 
graphers.  Their  representatives,  with  one  exception,  came  from 
\  Uld  iU  Uxuids,  which  from  their  position  were  most  favour- 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
'  ol  £Mt  iDd  Wot.  Tfaqr  male  im  the  Jaak 

tUktt,  fa  wtet  «M  cdM  the  wMprnkMir  ttyle.  awl  piiei  i 

the  poetkdiaracter  of  their  epic  roodeL  Their  ciitkiMi  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  crude  attempt  to  rationalise  the  current 
legends  anri  tr.idiUnns  rornectcd  with  the  fournliiiK  of  cities, 
the  f;t  n.c;ilc'^;;<  5  ui  ru!in?  f  imilics,  ami  the  manners  and  customs 
of  iiuliviiluril  ;h;-i);)Il's.  Of  sricnlilir  cnlidsm  there  is  no  trace 
whatever.  The  first  of  these  historians  A\as  probably  Cadmus 
of  Miletus  (who  lived,  if  at  all,  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century) , 
the  carlieit  writer  of  prose,  author  of  a  work  on  the  founding 
oThia  native  city  and  the  colonization  of  Ionia  (so  Suldas); 


«r  Mlitai  (9S>'4|i);  Acariiaai  tt  A«d*i'  «ho  pataphnued 
hi  ftraee  (cotrcctiBg:  the  traditian  where  H  teemed  neceasary) 

the  ptr.r.iIcKl  ;il  \vorl.4  of  Hesiod  in  the  Ionic  dialect;  he  con- 
fined his  .nil  niion  10  the preliialoric period,  and  made  no  attempt 
at  a  rc.1l  history;  ChamW  Lampsacus  d.  4^0^  au'l-.or  of 
histories  of  I'crsia,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia,  of  annals  (upot)  of 
his  native  town  with  lists  of  the  prytaneis  and  archons,  and  of 
tlx  clffonidca  «(  Lacedaemonian  .kings;  Xanthus  of  Sardis  in 
Lydia  (c  450),  uthor  of  a  hlMoiy  of  Lydia,  one  of  the  chief 
•athoiilto  wed  Iqr  Nkolaaiof  Danuane  Oi>di»hw  the  that  «f 
Auwmviiit  IMhwtnn  «(  Mytfleae:  SteeMNatOB  9l  Thnea, 
opponent  of  Pertciee  aad  rqMrted  author  of  a  political  pamphlet 
on  Themistodea,  Thticydides  and  Ptericles;  Hipp>'a  and  Glaucus, 
both  of  Rhcgium.  the  first  the  author  of  histories  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the  second  of  a  treatise  on  ancient  poets  and  muMcians, 
uscrl  by  Harpocralion  and  Plutarch;  Damastcs  of  Sigeum, 
pupil  of  UeUanicus,  author  of  genealogies  of  the  combatants 
before  Troy  <aa  ethaofniMc  aad  itatistical  list),  «f  ehBrt 
Ikeatiseaon  poets,  sophists,  arfti  geoftraphical  subjects. 

On  the  early  Greek  nistoriaos.  see  G.  Busoll,  Cneckiuhr  Ceschi(h!e 
(1893),  i.  147-153:  C.  Wacbsmuth,  Etnltitunt  i»  (i.ii  ^ludium  dtr 
ct'.rn  (ifuhiiiiU  (i8<)5);  A.  Sh.ifor.  .-I'lfijj  der  QucSlrnkund*  der 
trtukiitken  and  romiuh^n  Ceukuhle  (cd.  H.  Nisscn,  1889);  J.  B 
"  "      ■      ■  ICn 

W.  Mure  (bk.  iv 

  rmiu|tlic life  and  writing 

loftographmWCdHiustively  discussed.  The  fragments  will  be  found, 
tmh  Latin  notes,  translation,  prulegomena,  and  copious  indexes, 
in  C  W.  Mailer's  ^racmeii'ii  hitloricorum  Gratcorum  (1841-1870). 
SteatooGaEacat  Uittory,  Ancient  (section,  "  Authorities  "). 

'  The  word  is  also  uied  of  the  writers  o(  speeches  (or  the  use  of 

the  eontendinit  parties  in  the  bw  courts,  wno  were  forbidden  to 
employ  advocate*. 

•  There  is  5^)mc  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Aru<4lau«  wai  of  Pelo- 
pnnncsiin  or  Hcicotian  ArRos.  Possibly  there  were  two  ol  the  name 
For  an  example  d  the  method  o(  Acusiilaus  see  Bury.  »p.  tU.  p.  19. 


trietHt    .-     ,-_    - 

Bury,  Ancitnt  Creek  llitt»rimtt  (1909),  lectore  >.;  historie*  of  Greek 
Bttratare  by  Mailer- Donaldson  (eh.  18)  and  W.  Mure  (bk.  iv.  ch.  3). 
where  the  Urat  that  is  kr>own  concemiaathc  life  and  writings  of  the 


LOGOS  CKcrfm),  a  common  term  in  .-incicnt  philosophy  and 
theology.  It  c.vprejiOi  the  uka  of  an  inujiai.ciil  iiason  in  the 
world,  and,  under  various  modilications,  is  met  with  in  Indian, 
Egyptian  and  Persian  s>-3tem3  of  thought.  But  the  idea  was 
devdopcd  aaialy  in  Bdleoic  aad  fiblirew  philoac^ihy,  and  aa 
may  dfatfagaUi  the  lollMfag  HafHc 

I.  TU  BMmk  I^fM.— To  the  Greek  mind,  ahidi  ia«  ia 
the  world  a  nSfffioi  (ordered  whole),  it  was  natural  to  regard  the 
world  a'i  the  pradutt  of  rcaion,  and  reason  as  the  ruIir.R  principle 
in  the  world.  So  wc  find  a  I.ogos  diKtrinc  more  or  less  prominent 
from  tl-,c  dawn  of  IklUr.ir  thought  10  its  eclipse.  It  rises  in 
the  realm  of  physical  speculation,  posses  over  into  the  territory 
of  ethics  and  theology,  and  makes  its  way  tiirovigh  at  Icatt 
three  well-defiited  stages.  These  are  marked  o&  by  the  names 
of  Hcraclitus  of  Ephesui,  the  Sloicft  and  Philo. 

It  afioaian  iu  fint  importance  la  tbi  thaeiin  of  Hetsdiiiia 
(Ml  caBtBijr  sxl).  «dio,  trying  to  Moooal  fer  the  amlhctk 
order  of  the  visible  tiniverse,  broke  away  to  some  extent  boa 
the  purely  physical  conceptions  of  his  predecessors  and  discerned 
at  work  in  the  cosmic  prtncss  .1  Xo-)o»  analogous  to  the  reas.<.inirjg 
power  in  man.  On  the  one  haml  the  Logos  is  idcntihcd  with 
Yvwjnj  and  connttSeil  with  v-linh  latter  seems  tn  have  (he 
function  of  correcting  deviations  from  tbc  eternal  law  that  rules 
in  thingiw  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  positively  distinguished 
either  from  the  ethereal  fire,  or  from  the  tisiapitiini  and  the  in&yai 
accordirtg  to  which  all  ihingsoccur.  Heradil  us  holds  tltat  nothing 
notarial  can  be  tboaibt  of  adthaut  this  Lotos,  but  he  does  not 
caocebatheLetositaelfiehefaaaMUdhL  WhiUMritisicaBBM 
as  in  any  aeaae  poeBemed  of  Intdlifttoe  and  consdouaneis  is 
a  question  variously  answered.  But  there  b  most  to  say  for 
the  nepalive.  TTii^  l.oj^os  is  not  one  aUovc  the  world  or  pciof 
to  it,  but  in  tlic  wuiM  and  instparablc  from  it.  Man's  soul  ia  a 
part  of  it.  It  is  Tciiitton,  therefore,  as  Schleicrmacher  expresses 
it,  or  reason,  not  speech  or  word.  And  it  is  objective,  not  sub- 
jective, reason.  Like  a  law  of  nature,  objective  in  the  world, 
it  gives  order  and  regularity  to  the  movement  of  things,  and 
nukes  the  system  rationaL* 

The  failure  of  "wr^tT  t»  free 

physical  hypothcM  «l  aaribr  ttaiM 
from  influencing  Ms  snoeessoia.  With  jlBaiagem  a  caneqitioa 
entered  which  gradually  triumplwd  ewer  that  of  Hcraclitns, 

n.imely,  the  conception  of  a  supterrie.  intellectual  priadple, 
nnt  identified  with  the  worh!  hut  iinlcpendent  of  it.  This, 
however,  was  roi?.  r\n\  Logos.  In  llic  rhilonic  :nul  .\ristolelian 
systems,  too,  the  theory  of  ideas  involved  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  matecfal  irartd  and  the  world  of  higher  reality, 
and  though  the  term  Legos  is  found  the  conception  is  vague 
aad  andewdopcd.  Wth  Ilate  the  term  selected  for  the  exptemion 
ol  the  iirinciple  to  wMch  the  ORlct  vWUe  hi  the  oaham  is 
doc  is  f«6f  or  9<4iA,  not  Mvo*.  Il  b  fa  the  pocado-IlaMaie 
Et>inomh  that  Xbyof  appears  as  a  synonym  formOi.  In  Aristotle, 
again,  the  principle  which  sets  .ill  nature  under  the  rule  of  thought, 
and  directs  it  to.v.irds  a  ralion.il  end,  is  roi-^,  or  the  divine 
spirit  itself;  while  Xo^ot  is  a  term  with  many  senses,  used  as 
more  or  less  identical  with  a  number  of  pfanaSS^  «t  AmM( 
ifiprtta,  ImMxoo,  oMa,  tlim,  ttop^,  &c. 

In  tht  IMCtion  Ctoai  Platonic  dualism,  however,  the  Logos 
doctiina  wvpean  fa  max  breadth.  It  is  a  capital  dcmcat  fa 
the  mtarn  ef  the  SUSet.  V 


With  iheb  tdeelsgical  view*  of  the 

world  they  naturally  predicated  an  active  prindfde  pmadtaf 
it  and  determining  it.  This  operative  principle  is  called  both 
Logos  and  God.  It  is  conceived  of  as  iiuiicii.d,  and  is  dcscrlLcd 
in  terms  used  equally  of  nature  anil  of  Ci<k1.  There  is  .it  Ihe  same 
lime  the  special  doctrine  of  the  Xir^m  (Tjr*p;jcr(*'ii,  the  seminal 
LogM,  or  the  Law  of  generation  in  the  world,  the  principle  of  the 
active  reason  working  in  dead  matter.  This  parts  into  X^ot 
anmanaoL,  which  are  akin,  itot  to  the  Platonic  ideas,  but 
rathH'  to  the  Mret  f*«X«  of  Aristotle.  Ia  man,  too,  there  is 
a  Tx>gos  which  is  his  cbaiacteriitlc  pnaitsiinn.  aad  which  h 
iviioBtrm,  as  long  as  it  h  a  thooi^t  nridcnt  arilfafa  Us  bitsM, 

'(f  Schteiermacher'<i  llfrakUOn 
and  autboritiaa  tbci*  quoted. 
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but  Tf)o<tx>pi»it  when  it  ts  expressed  u  a  word.  Hiis  dfrtitietton  | 
between  Lf>Kos  a<.  ralii}  and  Logos  as  orjtio,  %(>  niuvh  iisti!  >uti- 
sc'Hi'-ntly  by  I'hilo  and  (he  Christian  fathers,  hud  been  so  iar 
aniuipilrd  Ari?iii)tlc's  distinction  brtwren  the  J{<»i  XirfOt  and 
thcXA^ot  iK  rg  ^ii'X!?-  It  forms  the  point  of  ailachmcnl  by  which 
the  Logos  doctrine  connected  itself  with  Christianity.  The  Lc^os 
«{ the  Sioks  (f.f .)  is  a  rcaaon  in  the  world  gifted  with  btelUgencer 
•ad  analogous  to  the  maoo  in  bul 

t.  The  Hebrew  i>fM.>— b  th»  ktw  JoddM  lk«  MiUar 
■Blloopoinorphic  conceptldM  «f  Ood  ud  with  ft  flit  fain  «f 
tht  divine  nearness  had  been  succeeded  by  a  belief  ti^ich  placed 
God  at  a  remote  distance,  sevcrctl  from  man  and  the  world  by 
■  deep  rh.i  =  ni.  Thr  ol  1  familiar  ii.snic  Yahwch  l>ccamca  secret; 
its  place  was  talLcn  hy  su«.h  ncneral  cxprrssiiuTi  .ts  the  Holy,  the 
Altnigluy,  the  Majesty  on  High,  the  KinR  of  KiriRs,  atul  also 
1^  the  simple  word  "  Heaven."  Iiutead  of  the  once  powerful 
CWllrtiiiii  <i  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  there  grew  up  a 
IMM  of  ipeciilAtioa  rtsaiding  on  the  one  hand  the  distant  future, 
tn  the  other  the  dietwit  put.  Various  attempu  wen  ond«  to 
Mdic  tliegillbttwyi  Ood  mti  mm,  tndfiiin  tii»«ph,wi d 
fe  iwHibef  tt  otlwt  IflfbiM  f ohm  whMi  it  la  heid  to  tuy  tHutlwr 
they  are  personal  blh^  er  abstractions.  The  Wisdom,  the 
Shckinah  or  Glory,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  intermediate 
bcincs  of  this  kin<],  and  even  the  Law  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indej>endcnt  spiritual  entity.  Among  these  conceptions  that 
of  the  Word  of  God  had  an  important  pLicc,  especially  the 
creative  Word  of  Genesis  i.  Here  as  in  the  other  cases  we  cannot 
always  say  whether  the  Word  is  regarded  as  a  mere  attribute  or 
activity  of  God,  or  an  independent  bdnc  thou^  there  i>  a  clear 
'  towards  the  latter.  The  anbifnJty  Kca  in  the  twofold 
:  thcM  activWcK  (i)  to  tTlff¥ith  coamaicMiM  iMk 
i3od|  (e)  to  |ii«w«at  dimt  cnnaeiiaii  batvaea  Ood  sad  tiM  im^ 
Hie  word  of  the  God  of  revehtion  is  represented  as  the  creative 
principle  (e.g.  Gen.  i.  3;  Psalm  xxjtiii.  6),  as  the  executor  of  the 
divine  juilgmcnls  (Hosta  vi.  5),  as  healing  (Psalm  cvii.  to),  as 
possessed  of  almost  personal  qualities  (Isaiah  Iv.  11;  Psalm 
cxlvii.  15).  Along  with  this  comes  the  doctrine  of  ihc  angel  of 
Yahwch,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  angel  of  the  presence,  in 
whom  God  manifests  Himself,  and  who  b  aaSMiiflMa  identified 
Yalradi  or  £Uiim  (Gen.  z«L  »,  m  aodL  a9.,|t;  Eaod. 
Ji.  t;  A  n),  loiiaH—  JMhurfitiJ  Ctaaa  On  {Gm.  adi. 
«S,  9k4  niv.  7;  scvBL  ta,  tee.),  aad  lenwthnea  pRMMed 
la  botk  aspects  (Judges  B.,  vt;  Zcch.  i).  To  tUs  aoott  be 
added  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  given  in  the  hooks  of  Job  and 
Proverbs.  At  one  time  it  is  exhibited  as  an  attribute  of  God 
(Prov.  iii.  ig).  At  another  it  is  strongly  personified,  so  as  to 
become  rather  the  creative  thoufiht  of  God  than  a  quality  (I'rov 
viii.  93).  Again  it  is  described  as  proceeding  fiaatCod  as  the 
princ^  of  CTcalioa  aad  objective  to  UioL  la  Iheia  aad 
iMbcd  pasaafes  (|ob  vn.  i,  te.)  k  li  « tha  mgr  to  baoone 
bgmoatatiaed. 

The  Hcfatvw  conception  is  partially  associated  with  the  Creek  in 
the  case  of  Ari»tobij1us,  the  predecessor  of  Philo.  and,  accordinK 
to  the  fathers,  the  foiin<lcr  of  the  Alexandrian  schot)!.  He  spc.ifc'i  nl 
Wisdom  in  a  way  reminding  us  of  the  book  <A  Proverbs.  The 
pieudo.SaloaMnic  Betk  of  Wisdom  (gtamUf  supposed  to  be  the 
work  oi  an  Alexandrian  flouriabina  sonewhere  betswn  Ariatobutus 
aad  PhOo)  deals  both  with  the  Wisdom  and  with  the  Logos.  It 
Mb  to  hyiMetatSw  either.  But  k  reprnents  the  former  as  the 
tramerof  tfc  world,  as  the  power  or  spirit  of  G<>d,  active  alilic  in 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  ethical  dom.iin.  and  apparently 
objective  to  Gtid.  In  the  Targums,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three 
doctrines  «(  the  »or<l.  the  angel,  ami  the  wixlr.-n  .>(  God  converge 
in  a  very  definite  conception.  In  the  Jewish  thcolof^  God  is  n- 
pmemed  as  purely  tfaatosadeattlHwbvaoliheness  of  nature  with 
man.  and  maMng  no  prrsoaal  eataune  late  Uatory  instead  of 
the  immediate  relation  of  God  to  the  world  the  T^rgiims  introduce 
the  idess  of  the  .\/frt;rij  (word)  snd  the  ShetkJnA  (rcsl  presence). 
This  Merora  (  -  Ma'amar)  or,  a^  it  i*  also  Hfsi;;naicd.  Dtbhuri,  is  a 
hypostasis  that  takes  iho  pUcc  ol  (  ,<kI  wl,.  ntlin-f  i  ititercourse  with 
man  is  in  view.  In  all  tht^c  ^vassa^i'^  the  iJl-l  rcstami-nt  where 
anthropomor(  hi<  i.  rm^  ,irc  iisftl  of  (,(►].  ilio  .M<  n.r.i  is  (.ubstilulcd 
for  God.  The  Mcmra  proceeds  from  God.  and  retains  the  crcaturely 
lelatioo  to  God>  It  doe*  not  seem  to  have  beta  idcatlM  wkhtlie 
Messiah.* 

toatoaPsauteii<»Mator«aB.<ii.ia» 


aot  Eiod. 


.>  ifea  J( 


5.  mf«.— la  (be  Alexaadrbn  philosophy,  as  represented  by 

thi'  llcllcnized  Jew  Philo,  the  Logos  doctrine  assumes  a  leading 
place  and  shapes  a  new  career  for  itself.  Philo's  ducirinc  is 
nK>ulded  by  three  fortes  -l*U;ot;i:>m,  Stoicism  and  Hcbtais.ni. 
He  detaches  the  Logos  idea  from  its  connexion  with  Slok 
materialism  and  attaclics  it  to  a  thorough-going  Platoafaaa. 
It  is  Plato's  idea  of  the  Good  regarded  as  creatively  active 
Hence,  instead  of  being  merely  immanent  in  the  Cotmoa,  it  baa 
an  hdipauibat  criateaca.  Slalanic  too  b  tba  doctiiae  of  tha 
divfaa  architect  win  aaska  to  naBie  la  the  vWfale  aalvceK 
tba  archetypes  already  formed  in  his  mind.  Philo  was  thw, 
able  to  make  the  Logos  theory  a  bridge  between  Judaism  an^l 
Greek  phUosophy-  It  preserved  the  monotheistic  idea  yf, 
afforded  a  drtinp; ion  (j(  the  I>ivinc  activity  in  terms  of  Hellerjc 
thought;  the  Worrl  of  the  OKI  Ti.-5.tamcr.i  is  one  wah  the  Xoym 
of  the  Stoics.  And  thus  in  Philo's  conception  the  Logos  is  much 
more  than  "  the  principia  of  reason,  informing  the  infinite 
variety  of  things,  and  so  orcatbig  the  WocbMrder  ";  it  k  aho 
the  divine  dynamic,  the  mmgf  aad  mM  tiwiitkia  of  God. 
Tbe  fitoka  iadaad  aooibt,  mm*  «r  lato  wrndtmir,  by 
doetdae  of  Am  Lafaa  as  A*  lafinha  Baaton  to  aacape 
the  belief  in  a  divine  Creator,  but  Philo,  Jew  to  the  core,  starts 
from  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  supreme,  self -existing  God,  to  whom 
the  reason  of  the  world  must  t>r  subordinated  though  rehtcd. 
The  conflict  of  the  two  conceptions  ('he  Greek  and  the  Hebrew) 
led  him  ii.io  sonn  ditTiculty ;  s-omctinics  he  represents  the  Lo)(os 
as  an  independent  and  even  personal  bdng,  a  "  second  God." 
somctinica  aa  oiercly  an  aspect  of  the  di\-ine  activity.  And 
though  pasMgea  of  the  first  daaa  BnM  no  danbt  be  i 
figuratively— for  Pbilo  woali  aat  imA'i 

tba  AknadifnaUtooriSv'*'  'belwcaa 

two  theories  and  has  to  accord  to  the  Logos  of  Hellas  a  sen  t- 
indcpcndent  position  beside  the  supreme  Go<l  of  Judaea.  He 
speaks  of  the  Ia^ros  (i)  as  the  agency  by  which  God  rcvraU 
Himself,  in  some  measure  to  all  men,  in  greater  degree  to  chosen 
souls.  The  appearances  recorded  in  the  CMd  Testament  are 
manifestations  oi  the  Logos,  and  the  koovfcdge  of  God  i 
bgr  tbe  great  leadaa  tm  teachers  of  bnaTb  due  to  tbe 
•ouroe;  (a)  aa  tba  ipaqr  vbaceby  aHa»  WMhed  by  i 
byaboUoilbtl^crqdikiiallHaaBdfUi  ' 
|lairt<i¥hw^M^^c^^atcsinthe■Biy^Ba^Wtolftl■  TbeLo«osB 
tbaa  tba  wmm  of  redemption;  tboaa  vfca  naKaa  ito  adivitjr 
being  emancipated  from  tha  tfCMtoir  «l  ChOBBataHM  iaio  tht 
freedom  of  the  eternal.  ' 

4.  The  Fourth  Gosptt. — .\mong  the  influences  that  sh  :  .  1 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  must  be 
assigned  a  distinct,  though  not  an  exaggerated  importoacCk 
There  are  other  books  in  the  New  Testament  that  bear  the  ( 
impress,  the  epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  the  Calo!>sians,  1 
a  muchgiaaUrdcftaetJKqiKlatolheUabnnn.  lhe< 
meat  tbal  bid  tbaa  bapni  01  tba  tiaa  af  HhI  i«i 
in  tbe  Frarth  Goqid.  wboat  d^fladMM  «a  1Mb  iWfn  (a) 
in  the  aae  of  the  allegorical  OKthed,  (a)  In  oiany  nioddeat 
passages,  (3)  in  the  dominant  conception  of  the  Lopos,  The 
writer  narrates  the  hfc  of  Christ  from  the  point  of  view  furnished 
liiin  by  Philu'b  theory.  True,  the  Logos  doctrine  is  ooly  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  presupposed 
throughout  the  whole  book.  Tbe  author's  task  indeed  was 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  PhUo, "  to  transplant  into  world  of 
Hellenic  odtwe  a  revdatioa  original^  given  through  Judataoi.** 
Thb  b  BOC  to  «y  tiM  be  botdi  dw  l4«N  doctiiaa  la  caactlr 
the  aaaM  fcrai  ai  Wb^  Oa  Iba  caMiaijr,  llw  Ibtl  tbat  ba 
starta  from  an  adari  laBwIadia  «t  tbe  cuHif  III  «t  Jtmm, 

Numb.  vfl.  89,  Ac.  For  fonher  information  reganling  the  Hebrew 
LffP*  •ee,  beside  Dr  Kaufmann  Kohler.  "  Memra."  JrafiA 
Efuyt.  viii.  4^4  465.  Bo-nsct,  Die  Reliiion  dft  Jui{fnlkvn%  i  i-Kij), 
p.  5.41,  am]  Wiixr,  J:idi\'kt  Thfolc[lt  (l6<)-i,  p|>.  1  S<>  i  ■■  ;  Ihc 
hypfi»tauiin^  <i(  the  iJivine  Word  in  i!ir  d.x  truK'  ol  iHr  «a» 
prolublv  later  than  the  time  <  I  I'inl  >,  Init  it  was  the  outtome-  of  a 
asodc  of  thinking  already  common  to  Jewish  theology.  Tbe  same 
b  «f  aaaaw  aamnd  ia  tha  "Umm"  «f  tba  Fa 
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whfle  Philo,  even  when  ascribing  i  real  personality  to  the  Logos, 
keeps  within  the  hounds  of  Rb'.lract  speculation,  leads  him 
seriously  to  modify  ilic  rinlonic  docirinc.  Though  the  Alci- 
iin'lriaa  idea  largely  dclumincs  the  evangelist's  treatment  ol 
the  history,  the  history  limilarly  reacts  on  the  idc*.  Tbe  pro- 
logue i»  M  Offantc  portion  ol  the  Gospel  and  not  a  preface 
viittca  U»  condliaie  a  philoiopliic  public.  It  ateuoMt  that  tbe 
1^  Um  it  faniliw  to  CbritijM  tbeoldcy.  «ad  vivid^ 
mMM  tb*  oitiii  fetuiica  ol  tba  Phaonlc  oonceptiott— tbe 
eternal  existence  of  the  Logoa,  ita  relation  to  Cod  {rpit  rAr  Mr, 
yet  distinct),  its  creative,  iUuminalive  and  redemptive  activity. 
But  the  adaptaiiuii  of  :hc  i'lr  i  lo  John's  account  of  a  historical 
person  involved  at  Itait  ihrte  profound  modifications: — (i) 
the  Logos,  instead  of  ihc  al'Straclion  or  ienii-pcfiuiuticalion 
of  Philo,  becomes  fully  pcrsoniticd.  The  Word  that  became 
Acib  subaisiod  from  all  eternity  as  a  distinct  personaiiiy  within 
the  divine  nature.  (2)  Much  (rcater  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
redemptive  than  upon  thACNttlvc  function.  Tbe  latter  indeed 
iaftoiindat  C"  AU  thiaft«ti«  made  by  htm  "),  merely  to  pro- 
vide «  Ibik  «4t1i  fluUer  ipcculatioo,  but  what  the  writer  is 
concerned  about  is  noi  ths  flMCk  te  which  the  worU  came  into 
being  but  the  spiriitial  VlUt  wUch  leiUet  in  tbe  Lofos  and  is 
C(immur,ic,ued  by  him  to  men  (j)  The  idea  of  XAttw  as  Reason 
btiomcs  siiliordinatcd  to  the  idea  of  X»><was  Word,  the  cxpreuion 
of  God'i  will  and  pxjv.cr,  the  ojt^oiiis  of  lf:o  divine  energy,  life, 
love  and  light.  Thus  111  its  fundamental  thou,-:!!!  the  prologut- 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  comes  nearer  to  the  Old  Te^iameni  (and 
especially  to  Gen.  i.)  than  to  I'hilo.  As  speech  goes  out  from 
a  man  and  reveals  his  character  and  thought,  so  Christ  is  "sent 
oat  torn  the  Father/' and  «a  tbe  divine  Weed  is  abo^  in  accord 
with  the  Hcbmr  Um,  ihs  ncdhm  «f  Ced^  " 


What  |oha  thu$  doti  h  l»  take  the  LefBs  idea  of  PbOo  and 
•se it  for  apractialpwpeei  loaftikc  more  intcfljijhlf  tehiaudi 
and  his  readers  the  <XMa»  aatnrc  of  Jesus  Chiiit.  That  tbtt 

endeavour  to  work  into  the  historical  tradition  of  tbe  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus— a  hypothesis  which  had  a  distinctly  foreign 
origin— led  him  into  serious  diBcidlitt  k  a  OOaiideMliDa  tktt 
must  be  diKusscd  elsewhere.  .  . 

5.  The  Early  Gkarc*.— In  many  of  the  eaitf  ChnHaa  Wfiicr*. 
as  well  as  in  tfie  bcterados  ichooU,  the  Lom  doetlfne  H  Influenced 
bf  tbe  Greek  idea.  The  Syrian  Gnostic  liasilide*  held  (aeeordmg 
SB  ImiBUui  L  34)  that  the  Loaoe  or  Word  emanated  from  the  rmn, 
or  pcrwjnificd  reason,  a*  thi»  latter  cm.inaicd  from  the  unbc^outn 
K  iiIht,  The  cr]m[ilc!<--t  \\]ir  <j(  ( '.luj^iit  ism,  Ihc  Valcntin'iJii.  rc' 
gardi-d  Wisdom  as  the  last  ol  the  terics  of  a<M>n»  ifut  emanated  from 
the  original  Being  or  Father,  end  the  Loco*  at  an  etnanstion  from 
the  first  two  primcipkstbae  issued  bom  Coo,  Reasoa  (wSs)  aadThith. 
juaua  Martyr,  the  fint  of  ths  sub^poslolic  fathers,  taught  that 
Cod  pwduced  «  Hisown  natures  mtioNal  pcmtrlKfuU  m Vrw^). 
Hi*  agent  In  creation,  who  now  twame  man  in  Jcsu*  (Dial.  c.  Tryph 
rli.ip  i'*,  (x)).  Ho  affirmed  .il>.o  the  action  of  the  X*>9i  ff»-«(>;i«r<«6f. 
(ApU.  i.  46;  ii.  lA.  &r-).  W  ith  Tatt.in  {Cokatt.  ad.  Gr.  chap.  5.  Ac.) 
the  Logo«  \%  the  beginnina  of  ihi-  u  mtil,  the  nasoa  that  comet  into 
b<-ing  as  the  sharer  of  Cod's  ratioii.il  power.  Wfith  Athenacoras 
{Suppi.  chap.  9.  to)  He  is  the  prototype  of  the  world  and  the 
eruTftixing  principle  (iMa  «•!  Iridic)  of  thtngt.  Theophilus  (,Ad 
AulMy{.  li.  10,  J4)  l.iuuht  that  the  Logos  was  in  eternity  with 
<.  ^l  ih<-  .\ii701  «M.<i/)trM.  ihr  toinM-Uur  ol  God,  and  ih.a  »hin 
thf  \\ur\A  was  iij  be  <  r<  .uihI  God  H-nt  forth  this  counsellor  (»i><<J  .  >(.'ii 
from  llinwK  as  the  Xiyot  wpo^puh,  yet  «0  that  the  Uk'  H' n 
Logo*  did  not  cease  to  be  a  part  of  Himself.  With  Hipi>i'hi^''> 
(RtfmL  %.  ta,  Ac.)  the  Ui|OB,  produced  ol  God's  own  sul»st.incc,  i* 
both  the  dTivine  intcHleence  that  aptx-ar»  in  the  world  as  the  Son 
of  God.  and  the  idea  of  the  univcr^  imni.inrnt  in  Cxi.  ric  r  irly 
Sihelliaiis  (romp.  Kus«>l)ius.  lint  Enl  \i  vi;  Ailm  is-  i  ("  '  f'J 
A'iaii.  IV  )  hi  Id  (hit  til'-  I.r'c  '*  w.i*  a  faculty  of  Go<J,  iho  divine 
reason,  imnviri'  nr  in  (.  .I  .1.  rn.illy.  l  iit  not  in  distinct  personality 
prior  to  the  hiuoncai  irunilcstation  in  Christ.  Ongen,  relcrrine 
ibeaetafcfemioa  to  eternity  initcedof  to  time,  sflirnMd  thectcrnal 
Mel  exist ence  of  the  Lc^ot.  In  relation  to  God  this  I./>gos  or 
wee  a  copy  of  the  orifinal.  and  at  such  inferior  to  that.  In 
jion  to  the  world  he  tns  »  prototype,  the  iU«  U*£v  and  its 
redeeming  power  {Contra  alt.  v.  60S;  Frat-  de  prituip.  i.  4; 
Pr  (-rtiuip  I  I'Xy,  tJ4). 

In  the  later  devefopmentt  of  Hetleoic  tpeculation  nothing  essential 
was  added  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lorie.  Philo'sdiatieetlen  between 
Cod  and  His  rational  power  or  Vomt  In  contact  witb  the  world  was 
|niaa1^  mabitained  by  the  eclectfc  FIstonbU  aed  N«e>Plat«iiisi|^ 


predkatlsf  (as  was  done  by  Nonei^tts  of  ApiaNi)  tfanaCedss^ 

the  supreme  Cod :  the  serond  Cod.  or  Demitine  or  Lo|os;  and  the 

third  God.  or  the  world.  Pint  iniis  explained  the  Myo*  as  const  rurl ive 
forces,  proceeding  from  the  ideas  and  giving  fonn  to  the  dead 
matter  of  wniible  things  {HnHtadt,  v.  I.  8  and  Kichicr's  Ntu-PUit. 
Studitn). 

Sec  the  histories  of  philosophy  and  tbeotoey,  and  works  quoted 
nnder  HesACurvs.  Stoics.  PajLO,  John,  thb  GosraL  or,  Ac, 
and  for  a  ■eocral  aunnnary  of  thearawth  of  the  Logos  deetrme,  K. 

Caird.  EtoltUiBn  of  ThttUtr  in  tkt  Crttk  Phdt^km  (MAtK  vol-  ii.; 
A.  Harnack.  History  of  Dffgma;  E.  F.  Scott.  7%*  Coipd. 

rh  V.  (1906);  J.  M.  ffcinie,  Dit  I^hrt  torn  Loffll  in  der  iriech. 
Phi!.':nf,hu  (1873);  J.  Rfvillo.  La  Pxlrint  du  I-C"!  (i''f*i):  Aal. 
Cesch.  d.  Loros-ldtt  (t!ii)9);  and  the  llnloriet  of  Dogma,  by  A. 
Harnac  l.  F.  L<x>f».  R.  5»vU  r^v  (S.  D  F.  S.;  A.  J.  G.) 

LOGOTHETE  (Med  I.  \t  lof^cikcl^z.  Cr.  'KoitjOirtfi,  from  X^ot, 
won!,  aci-uu:-i,  r.i).  uLu-.jn,  and  rWifai,  to  s-ct,  i.e.  "one  wiw 
accounts,  cjI'  ul.iirs  or  ratiixinatc*  "),  originally  the  title  of  a 
variiiy  of  ai!n-.ii  .  r  r.ive  otTifiaii  in  the  Byxaniine  Empire,  e.g. 
the  korfoOinp  rov  6p/>ftou,  wbo  was  practically  the  equivalent 
of  the  modern  postmaater-giBneral;  and  the  XgyoWrfi  roO 
erpanwiaS,  tbe  b«othcte  «f  tbe  aiiliUqr  cheat.  GiMNB  da* 
fines  tbe  snatUfotbeU  at  "tfeBMVWWfdaidiMef  thel«B« 
and  MVMMMe."  wte  "k  SHViMd  wkh  the  dMaceOor  el  the 
Latbi  ■naaiddai.'*  Tnm  die  Baatem  Empire  the  title  waa 
borrowed  by  the  West,  though  it  only  became  firmly  establidMd 
in  Sicily,  where  the  lotothcta  occupied  the  fjosision  of  chaaCcUar 
cliewhere,  !ii .  ufliLO  \j<\-,g  eqa.i!  if  t.ut  superior  to  that  of  the 

moi,nus  (anulixitiuf.   Thus  the  title  was  borne  by  Pielro  della 

Vigna,  the  aii  pow«f«l  minister  «f  the  feRpMr  Fntekk  JL, 

king  of  Sicily. 

See  Du  Cangc,  Clossariuni,  t  v.  Leiotketa. 
LOGRONO,  an  inland  province  of  northern  Spain,  the  smallest 
of  the  eight  prov  inces  formed  in  iSj?  out  of  Old  Castile;  bounded 
N.  by  Burgos,  Alava  and  Navarre,  W.  by  Burgos,  S.  by  Sarin  and 
E.  by  Navarre  and  Saragossa.  Pop.  (1900)  189,376;  arsai 
1946 1<|.  m.  Lofrofto  bciongi  entirely  to  the  basin  «f  tbe  dvct 
EbMH  which  forms  iu  nottbem  boundary  cicept  for  a.ehoit 
distance  near  Saa  Viceate;  it  is  tiraiaed  liktr  bgr  tht  ilwm 
Tiron,  Oja,  Nsjeriila,  bccua.  Less,  Gdacea  and  AOiana, 
flowing  in  a  north-easterly  dircctioiL  Tbe  portion  skirting  the 
Ebro  forms  a  spacious  and  for  the  most  part  fertile  undulating 
p!ain,  railed  La  Kioja,  bi;l  in  the  r.o'ilh  l.rifjou.j  i^  co;ij.:ilL rably 
brul,en  up  hy  offshoots  from  the  sierras  »huh  scpjiaie  that 
river  from  i)ic  Douro  In  tlie  wcit  the  Ccrro  dc  San  I-oren«o, 
the  culminating  ix)int  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Dcnianda,  rises  756^  ft., 
and  in  (he  south  the  Pico  de  Utbion  reaches  vjSS  ft.  'The  pr6- 
ducts  of  the  province  are  chiefly  cereals,  good  oil  and  wine 
(especially  in  the  Rioja),  fruit,  ulk,  flax  and  honey.  Wine  is  tbe 
principal  export,  although  after  1891  this  industry  SttBocd 
greatly  from  the  protective  duties  imposed  bx  ^''taaca.  Gnat 
efforts  have  beea  made  to  keep  a  hold  «poa  Ffmdi  and  SntfUi 
markcU  with  Bght  red  and  white  RioJa  wfaea.  No  leu  thea 
128,000  acres  are  covered  with  vines,  and  11,000  with  olive 
groves.  Iron  and  argentiferous  lead  are  mined  in  small  quantities 
and  other  ores  h.ivc  been  discovered.  The  manufacturing 
industries  arc  insignilicant.  A  railway  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro  connects  the  province  \sith  S.u.ng.  ,.1,  and  from 
Miranda  there  is  railway  communication  with  Madrid,  Ililhio 
and  France;  but  there  is  no  railway  in  the  southern  di>itiicts, 
where  trade  is  much  retarded  by  the  lack  even  of  good  roads. 
The  town  of  LogroBo  (pop.  1900,  19,237)  and  the  dty  ef  OdM 
horra  (947s)  ue  tepantcly  described.  The  aaljr  edMr  tama 
with  upmsrdeef  SBaobihebilantsai«Hn«(|fM),Alteo(sni> 
and  Cervm  dd  Sfo  Alhaisa  (59)^ 

IMMMOk  the  capiMl  af  Ae  Spmidi  pdovfaoe  «f  Legnto, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river  Ebro  and  on  the  Saragossa- 
Miranda  de  Ebro  railway.  Pop.  (iqoo)  19,2  n  LogrofVo  is  an 
ancient  walkd  town,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  ijo.j  ft.  high. 
Its  bridge  of  twelve  an  hcs  across  the  Ebro  was  built  in  iij8, 
but  has  frequently  been  re-jtorcd  a(:cr  p.irti.il  doiruction  by 
floods.  The  main  street,  arcadcd  on  both  sides,  and  the  ciookcd 
but  highly  picturesque  alleys  of  the  older  quarters  are  in  striking 
ooolrast  wiUi  tbe  bread,  tree-ebaded  aveaaea  end  eonaiea  bad 
wtiaawdmiiimik  Ihechiif hoildfaipaiaal 
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■ccoir.rr.odatcs  n.ooo  spectators,  and  a  church,  Santa  Jfaria  dc 
Talacio,  called  "  the  imperial,"  from  the  tradition  that  i;s  founder 
was  Constaniinc  the  Great  (174-J37).  As  ilic  coninicrcial  centre 
o(  the  fertile  and  wcU-cullivaicd  pUia  oi  the  Rioja,  Logrofio 
has  «a  tmpoftuit  tnde  in  wine. 

The  disliict  of  Logrofio  wu  in  andeat  times  inhabited  by 
the  Btrnus  or  Vermes  oi  Suabo  and  Pliny,  and  tbeir  Varia  is 
to  be  ideatifiod  with  die  anodcm  Mibinb  «f  the  dty  of  Logrofto 
mm  known  as  Varea  oF  Bam.  Legraao  vis  named  by  the 
Komans  Juliobriia  and  afterwards  Luenuku.  It  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  &f  oors  in  the  8th  century,  but  was  speedily  retaken 
by  the  Christians,  and  'j.'L  !i.r  the  name  of  I>ucroniu5  appears 
with  frequency  in  mcdicvaJ  history.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  French  in  1521,  and  occupied  by  ihem  from 
1808  to  1813.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  dumb  painter  Juan 
Fernandez  Navarrcte  (15:6-1 579). 

LOaaOKUlO  (or  Lo  Gkoscino),  NICOU  (i7oo?-i76j  ?), 
lUiaa  nwical  eonpoaer,  was  born  at  Naples  and  was  a  pupil 
efDnoMl*.  1m  I7S*  *w  colUberatcd  with  Leo  and  others  in  the 
hie^  puBdactiqn  of  Dmmhh,  la  the  antwan  ol  the  same  year 
hepeoiMadscmieopen  £'lma«ii#^iiif«nM',tefatflf  a 
tent  Mfite  «f  eaoife  operas,  the  mccCM  ef  whtdi  wm  Mm  thi 

name  of  "  il  Dio  dell'  opera  buffs."  He  went  to  Palermo,  prob- 
ably in  1747,  as  a  teacher  of  counterpoint ;  as  an  opera  composer 
he  is  last  heard  of  in  17^)0,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  ahout 
1763.  I^ogroscino  has  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
concerted  operatic  finale,  liut  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
score  of  //  Covernalore  and  the  few  remaining  fragments  of 
Other  operas,  his  finales  show  no  advance  upon  those  of  Leo. 
As  a  musical  humorist,  however,  he  deserves  remembrance,  and 
may  justly  be  classed  alongside  uf  Rossini. 
IMVMB  (so  called  (lem  the  form  in  idiich  it  is  faqpocted), 

mmm,  native  ef  Ccatnd  Aawrfca,  ud  mmm  ma  In  the  West 
bdlan  Islands.  The  tree  attaint  a  hiHgttt  not  eiceedtnf  40  ft., 
and  is  said  to  be  ready  for  felling  when  about  ten  years  old. 
The  wood,  deprived  ol  its  bark  and  the  sap-wood,  is  sent  into 
the  market  in  the  form  of  large  blocks  and  Ml'i  It  is  very 
hard  and  dense,  and  externally  ha:;  a  dark  bro'vni:  h-n-d  colour; 
but  it  is  Ic-s  (Ifcply  colouiL-il  within.  'Die  best  (|ualilic's  come 
from  Cam|>eachy,  but  it  is  obtained  there  only  in  small  quantity. 

Logwood  is  used  in  dyeing  (?.».),  in  microscopy,  in  iheprepara- 
tion  of  ink,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine  on  account  of  the 
tannic  acid  it  contains,  though  it  hasnoqicclal  medicinal  vahie, 
bebM(nuich  inferior  to  kino  and  catcdm.  Themodwisintio 


•lAmerica,  batfte«S^tosMtlMawlB&l^aad  was  pro- 
MMted  by  legisktfve  gBXtMert  OB  iMOOBt  ef  tbe  inferior  dyes 
which  at  first  were  produced  by  its  employment. 

The  colouring  principle  of  logwrxn]  exists  in  tlic  limber  in  slic  f^rro 
of  a  gtueoside,  from  which  it  is  liberated  as  h.icmatowUn  by  fer- 
mentation. Hacmatoxylin.  CuHi^Ut,  was  itoUtcti  by  M.  Chevreul 
in  1810.  It  form*  a  crysulline  hydrate.  CMHtiOb+3HiO,  which  is 
a  coioLirle^s  body  very  sparinitly  soluble  in  coM  water,  but  diswiving 
frttly  in  hot  water  and  in  ali  'Ivl.  !!y  exfvv^ure  to  the  air,  c^p•fia^^y 
in  allcilinc  iluiii  :r  ,  l-.n  in  1'  i  x  ,  Im  i'-  r;', iu'l'.y  r.\-Jiml  into  hai-matein, 
CuHiiO..  wjih  tlic  development  ol  .1  lino  purple  roLjur.  This  re- 
aetion  of  hacmatoxylin  is  cxc :i-cdins;ly  rapid  and  dcluMtc.  n  nili  ring 
that  bodv  a  laboratorv  test  (or  alkalis.  liy  the  action  ut  hydrogen 
and  •ulpouro^i't  acid,  nacmatein  it_ea<ily  reduced  to  hacmatosyna* 
It  Is  chemirallv  n  tated  to  brazilin,  found  in  brazil-w«od.  Kse- 
matoxylin  .tml  brarilin,  and  also  t heir  Ojddstion  p»wducta, 
and  braxilin,  have  been  elucidated  Wi< H>  Bnhl  OM 
(sec  Jour.  Chern.  SiK.,  1908,  l<x><)). 


Ihlapnplls 


U>HARU,  a  native  stale  of  India,  in  the  jouth-east  corner  of 
the  Punjab,  between  Hi&sar  district  and  Rajputana.  Area,  ;:j 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  is,JJ9;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £4800. 
The  chief,  who=c  title  is  nawab,  is  a  Mahommedan,  of  Afghan 
descent.  The  nawab  Sir  Amir-ud-din-Ahmad  Khan,  K.C.I.E., 
who  is  a  member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative  council,  was  until 
100-  vlministrator  and  adviser  of  the  state  of  Maler  KotI*. 
Th   !    (,  of  L.ohani  had  a  population  in  loot  of  jitj. 

I^Hg,  JOHAVN  XONIUD  WUBEUl  (iM-iBit),  Cerman 
wiee  aai  pMuthropist,  was  bom  eo  the  em  ef  F^aiy 


iSoS  in  Forth  near  Nuremberg,  and  was  cdccafed  at  the  oill> 
vcrsiiios  of  Kriangon  and  Berlin.  In  i8ji  he  was  appointed  victt 
at  Kiri  hciiLunjU.  where  his  fervent  evangelical  preaching 
aliracted  brge  congregations  and  puuled  the  eodcsiastical 
authoiiUes.  A  similar  experience  ensued  at  Nurembem;  «bae 
he  was  asusUnt  pastor  of  Si  Egidia.  In  iSj7  Ite  became  pastor 
in  Ncuendetteliau,  a  small  and  unattractive  place,  where  hb  lifc'k 
woifc  was  done,  and  which  be  inunformed  into  a  baa*  and 
inSoentU  ceoununity.  He  was  Int crested  fa  Ibe  tplrftoil 
condition  of  Germans  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  buDt  two  training  homes  for  missionaries  to  them.  In  i^i) 
he  founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home  Missions  and  in  ;j 
an  institution  of  deaconesses.  Other  institutions  were  added  so 
these,  including  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Magdalen  refuge,  and  hospi-.  \ 
for  men  and  women.  In  theology  Lohe  was  a  strict  Lutheran, 
but  his  piety  was  of  a  most  attractive  kind.  Originality  of 
conception,  vividness  of  presentation,  ferlUily  of  imacinstion, 
wide  knowledge  of  Seriphire  and  a  happy  CkAjt  of  aqnilyfaig 
It,  intense  spiritual  feryonr,  a  striUag  pMqpie  and  a  pewof 
Toke  BMde  him  a  mat  ptdpit  fern.  He  wtoie  a  food  deal, 
tmnm  ^  boohs  Wit  Dni  BMer  mt  itr  KMt  (iS4S). 
Seimadl/nur  ietGibttes  (ever  30  editions)  and  srrerd  waluims  ef 
sermons.    He  died  on  the  ;nd  of  January  187J. 

See  his  Life,  by  J.  Deinjer  (j  vols.,  GCitersloh,  1873,  3rd  ed  . 
1901). 

LOHENGRIN,  the  hero  of  the  (German  version  of  the  legend 
of  the  knight  of  the  ?,',v.in.  Tin-  story  of  Lohengrin  as  svc  1. now 
il  is  based  on  two  principal  motives  common  enough  in  folklore: 
the  metamorphosi$  of  human  beings  into  swans,  and  the  curious 
wife  whose  question  brings  disaster.  Lohengrin's  guide  (the 
swan)  was  originaOlj'theBltle  brother  who,  in  one  version  of  "  the 
Seven  Swans,"  waaccapsUed  thiomh  the  destnctieik  of  hii 

the  tnmm  ef  «ae  «f  Mi  bndlm.  The  swaa  fdiyad  a  patt 
in  dasiiesl  atytbolegjr  •*  the  Mid  ef  ApoUo,  and  te  Seaariitta viaa 

lore  the  swan  maidens,  who  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  are 
sometimes  confused  with  the  Valkyries,  reappear  again  and 
again.  The  wife's  dcfirc  to  know  her  husband's  origin  is  a 
parallel  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  bore  in  meiiicval 
times  a  similar  mystical  interpretation.  The  Lohengrin  legend 
is  locali.:ed  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  its  incidents  take  place 
at  Antwerp,  iN'ijmwcgen,  Cologne  and  Mainz.  In  its  applicatioo 
it  falls  into  sharp  division  in  the  hands  of  German  and  French 
poets.  By  the  Germans  il  was  turned  to  mystical  use  by  being 
attachai  leesely  to  the  Grail  legend  (lee  GaaiLand  PsacsVAt); 
in  Aaaee  it  was  adapted  to  glorify  the  imStf  «f  Cadlsegr  ds 
Bouillon. 

The  German  story  makes  its  appearance  fn  the  last  stanzas 

of  Wuh'r.it:i  veil  r.ri  he:. bach's  Panit<il,  where  it  is  related  how 
Pariival's  son,  Lolicrangrin,'  was  sent  from  the  castle  of  the 
Graii  to  the  help  of  the  young  duchess  of  Brjhant.  Guided 
by  the  swan  he  reached  Antwerp,  and  married  the  lady  on 
condition  that  she  shojIJ  wA  ask  his  origin.  On  the  breach 
of  this  condition  years  afterwards  Loherangrtn  departed,  leaving 
sword,  horn  and  ring  behind  him.  Between  1783  and  t^go,  3 
Bavarian  disciple  of  Wolfram's*  adopted  the  story  and  developed 
it  into  an  epic  poem  of  nearly  Soeo  lines,  incorporating  episodes 
of  Lahaagria's  prowess  hi  louTmamrnt,  his  wars  with  Ueaijr  I. 
sgilast  Ibe  heethen  Hungsilsns  sad  the  Sanccns,*  and  fad- 
dentally  providing  a  detdkd  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of 
people  of  high  condition.  The  epic  of  Lohengrin  is  put  by  the 
anonymous  writer  into  the  mouth  of  Wolfram,  who  is  n^iadc 
to  relate  it  during  the  Contest  of  the  Singers  at  the  Wart  burg 
in  proof  of  his  superiority  in  knowledge  of  sacred  things  over 
Klingsor  the  magician,  aiid  the  poem  is  thus  linked  on  te  CcrmaA 

*  fjt.  Garin  1e  Loherin  (f .r),  or  Garin  of  Lomdn^ 

*  EUter  {Beiiriie)  says  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  two  poKst 
the  first  pan  by  a  Thuringian  wandering  minstrel,  the  wrrwd  ' 

which  diflers  in  sisle  and  dialect — by  a  Bavarian  official. 

*  IiaM\l  on  miuru-.l  twrrowed  from  the  S-uh'.tuht  WtUchrt^Hi 
(formerly  called  RepimsUche  Ckrmik  from  its  dubious aMignmcnt  I 

Eime  von  Rei>j;ow),theeldcstpRMchraaidsef  ihsweridlar 

(c.  1348  or  U60}. 
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(radiiioD.  lu  coonexion  with  Pariivxl  implies  a  mystic  applica- 
tion. The  cOBMCiated  wafer  shared  by  Lobengrin  and  the 
t  kwan  OB  tbcir  voyage  is  one  of  the  more  obvious  means  taken 
I  by  th»  poet  to  |lvt  the  taie  the  character  ol  an  alicfory  of  the 
icUlkM  bctWMa  Christ,  the  Omicfa  ud  the  htUMB  tool 
The  itory  mi  foOoved  doadtjr  la  ftt  aiabi  oittllDa  by  Rkfaard 
Wagnet  in  his  opera  Loktngrin. 

The  French  legend  of  the  knight  of  the  swan  b  attached  to 
the  house  of  Bouillon,  and  although  William  of  Tyre  refers 
lo  it  about  1170  as  f.il'Ic,  it  was  incorpriratcd  without  qurstion 
by  Ijicr  annalists.    It  forms  ji.irt  of  thr  cvilc  of  the  ih^r.^ont 
de  gtsle  dealing  *viih  the  Crusade,  and  relates  how  lUly.is, 
I       knight  of  the  swan,  is  p\;idcd  by  the  s«jn  to  the  help  of  ihc 
I       duchess  of  Bouillon  and  marries  her  daughter  Ida  or  Beatrix 
I       in  circumstances  exactly  parallel  to  the  adventures  of  Lohengrin 
I      sad  Eba  «f  finbtat,  and  with  the  like  result.  Tbcir  daughter 
I      marries  EMtadw;,  coiiat  af  Boalogne,  and  had  three  mhis.  the 
I      iMtSt  Ol  Vko*.  QodlfcDid  (Godfrey),  is  tha  fotttia  Uu  «( 
f      tentsalem.  But  h  Pftndi  story  I ici>  at  isoot theaooofPanlnil, 

I  hut  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Lillcfort,  and  the  Story  of  his  birth, 
of  himself,  his  five  brothers  and  one  sister  is,  with  variations, 
that  of  "  the  seven  swans  "  persecuted  by  the  wicked  grand- 
mother, which  figures  in  the  paj;cs  of  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen. 
The  house  of  Bouillon  wa>  r  ui  aluiic  in  claiming  the  knight 

I  of  the  swan  as  ao  ancestor,  and  the  tradition  prabafa^oricioally 
bdeagad  to  ibc  koBR  of  ClevM. 

I  Cettnam  Venient. — Sec  Lohengrin,  ed.  Rflckert  (Quedlinbure 

,        and  Leipiig,  another  version      the  ulr,  Lcvtngil,  b  edited 

,       in  the  Zfitiikr.  fur  deuiuhti  AlUrium  (vol.  i<i):  modrrn  German 

tnimlalioaof  Lukengtia,  by  H  A.  Jun^hjus  tL^ipzij;,  IS;^;;  Conrad 
'  von  Wtlriburg's  fragmentary  &Att-dHAi<i'r.  ol  F.  Roih  (Trankfurt, 
;  '8*'2:  Cf.  Elitcr,  Btilrage  tur  Kritik  dts  Lckentrm  (Hallf.  1884), 
I       and  R.  Heinrichs,  Dit  LokengrMUlUung  und  ikre  PeuJung  (iionim  i. 

Wert..  190O. 

frmtk  Versions. — Raron  de  RciiTcnberj;.  Le  ChevaJier  SH  eyfue 

'  tt  Ci^djrey  lit  Bouillon  (lirii^M-Ii.  j  vols.,  1846-1848),  in  Xlcn.  p«iir 
I  srr.:r  d  /7ri  df  In  firoinue  de  .Vamuf ;  C.  Mippcau,  La  Char-on  tiu 
I  tkevdlitr  au  cyfnr  (i»74);  H.  A.  To<ld,  La  Stiiisance  du  tkrtttltcr 
J        au  eytn.  an  tnedittd  French  poem  of  the  12th  cenL  (Mod.  IJinv. 

Amoc.,  Baltimoee.  16^9);  c(.  the  Latin  tale  by  Jean  de  Haute  SoilFc 
<       (Johannes  de  Aha  Silva)  in  bis  Dol»p<ukos  (cd.  Cksterley,  Stros&burg. 

I  hngliih  Verttons.— In  En^Imd  the  «tory  first  appean  in  a  short 

I  poem  |>mcrvcd  araonj:  the  Cotton  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu»cum 
and  entit!<ij  Chr.xlere  a^^i iix.  I  liis  w.n  «-dileiJ  by  C<,  K.  V-  Utter»on 
in  I'ilo  (  r  III'  K.)xliiir„hc  Club,  and  by  ll.  H.  t.iblfi  in  l!>68 

1  for  the  Kaily  Ln^lith  'IVxt  Soctetv.  The  E.E.T.S.  etl»tiun  isaccom- 
i  lamiad  by  a  set  «  phatagfaphs  01  a  i^thctntury  ivory  casket,  on 
,  «Meh  the  Mory  \t  depictra  in  36  oompartmenla.  An  English  prote 
I  IWaace.  Htiyiu  KmcAl  the  Swtn.  translated  by  Robert  Copland, 
i  Olid  frintiNl  by  W.  Copland  about  1550,  is  founded  on  a  French 
\  romance  La  Lentahgie  .  .  .  de  Godffroy  de  Boutin  (printed  1504) 
and  is  reprinted  by  \V.  J.  Thortu  in  Early  Prose  /■' "  :  ;'i n,  \  ,  I  i.i 
Ir  was  also  printed  by  \Vy  nkyn  de  Worde  in  ISI  J-  A  modern  edition 
J       was  iis.ucd  in  1901  from  the  Grolier  Club,  New  Vcrlc 

j  LOIN  (through  O.  Fr.  li'igne  or  logne,  mod.  /ixtjrr,  from  Lat. 

'  lumbus),  that  p.irt  of  the  bo<ly  in  an  animal  which  lies,  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  hip-bone  and  the  last  of  the  false  ribs  on 
either  side  of  tha  back'bone,  hence  in  the  pianl  the  general 
tam  far  tha  lawat  patt  al  tha  haaao  body  at  tba  JuMtiaii 
«hh  tha  Iqp,  eavarad  by  Ihe  Ma-datk,  tha  ahaaat  vaNcnd 
fumm  aflMtf  priaritlwe  peopJca>  Thaie  aia  alio  figurative 

*  ttsrfl  ar  tha  ward,  chiefly  biblical,  due  to  the  hilm  being  the 
I       "iuppci^rd  seat  of  male  vigour  and  fwwer  of  pencralion.  Apart 

*  from  these  uses  the  word  is  a  butcher's  term  for  a  joint 
'  of  meat  cut  from  this  j  art  of  Ihe  body.  The  upper  part  of  a 
'  loin  of  beef  is  known  as  the  '"  surloin  "  (Fr.  surloiige,  i.e.  upper 
'      loinV    1  lii^  has  been  commonly  corrupted  into  "  sirloin,"  and 

a  legend  invented,  to  account  for  the  name,  of  a  king,  James  I. 

or  Charles  II.,  knighting  a  prime  joint  of  beef  "  Sir  Loin  " 
I  in  picaaart  at  ita  eioeieMa.  A  double  aurkia,  ondividad  at 
'     tba  back-bone,  b  kaaara  aa  a  *'  baron  of  beef,"  ftdbMy  tnm 

as  «V«Hi«  ar  tba  lafMd  of  tha  "  ar  Lotn." 
I       Unin;  tba  taagaai  rfvet  af  Fraaee,  rising  fn  (ba  Garbier  de 
f      Jonc  in  the  department  of  Ard^che,  at  a  height  af  4500  ft 
i      attd  flowinft  north  and  west  to  the  Atlantic.   After  a  course 
I    «f  g8BkiaAf«ehaitaManitott4i«iia,bi«yGhlt  Mam 


a  picturesque  channel  along  the  foot  of  basaltic  rocks,  through 
narrow  gorges  and  small  plains.  At  Vorey,  where  it  is  Joined 
by  the  Arzon,  ii  becomes  navigable  for  rafts.  Four  miles  bclov 
its  entrance  into  the  departmeat  of  Loire,  at  La  Noirie,  rivar 
navigatioa  ia  offidaUy  fackaaed  to  ba|iai  aad  hnahjai  throuf h 
the  gorgca  af  Shfaiit  Vktor,  tha  Lobecatcia  tba  wide  aad  awampy 
plain  of  Forex,  alter  which  it  again  penetrates  the  hills  and 
flott-s  out  into  the  plain  of  Roannc.  As  in  Ilautc  Loire,  it  is 
joined  by  a  larRc  number  of  streams,  the  most  important  being 
the  Coisc  on  the  rijjhl  and  the  Lignon  du  Nord  or  du  Force 
and  the  Ai.x  on  the  left.  Below  Roanne  the  Loire  is  accompanied 
on  its  left  bank  by  a  canal  to  Disoin  m.)  in  .'^atne-el-Loire, 
thence  by  the  so-called  "  lateral  t.inal  of  the  I-oire  "  lo  Briare 
in  Lotrct  (121  m.).  Owing  to  the  cxtcme  irregularity  of  tha 
river  in  dificreot  seasons  these  canals  form  the  only  cettate 
iMvigable  way.  At  Digoin  the  Loire  receives  the  Arrous,  aad 
givca  off  the  caaal  du  Centre  (which  otiliaea  the  valley  of  Uia 
BeaiUaw)  to  Cbaloo-aurSatea.  At  thk  paiatftiaaidiari{|r 
be^na  to  ba  btecrapted  by  the  BMoatabn  af  Marvaa, 
and  flowing  north-west  it  enters  the  department  of  Nievre. 
Just  beyond  N'evers  it  is  joined  by  the  Allier;  this  river  rises 
m.  S.W.  of  the  Loire  in  the  department  of  Loie-re,  and  follow- 
inK  an  almost  parallel  course  has  at  the  conllutiuc  a  volume 
crn;al  to  two  thinis  of  that  of  the  main  sticam.  .'\bove  Never* 
the  Loire  is  joined  by  the  .Aron,  along  which  the  canal  du 
Nivcrnais  pr.M.  rd,  northward,  and  ihc  Nievrc,  and  tclow  l!ie 
confluence  of  the  AUier  gives  of!  the  canal  du  Berry  to  Bourgcs 
and  IbaiNndliAla part  of  the  Cher.  About  this  pc^nt  the  valley 
becomes  aaoie  anple  and  at  Briare  (in  Loiret)  the  river  leaves 
the  highlands  and  0owi  between  the  plateaus  of  G&tinaU  aad  tha 
Beauca  00  tha  fl^t  and  tha  Sobgna  oa  tba  laft.  la  Lniict  It 
gives  off  the  caaal  de  Btiare  aaithwafd  to  tba  Siine  and  itsdf 
bends  north-west  to  Orleans,  whence  the  canal  d'OrKins, 
following  the  little  river  Cens,  communicates  with  the  Briare 
canal.  At  Orleans  the  river  changes  its  north-\v(.>terly  for  a 
south-westerly  course.  A  strikin;;  peculiarity  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Loire  in  Loiret  and  the  three  subsequent  departments 
is  that  they  frequently  How  in  a  parallel  channel  to  the  main 
stream  and  in  the  same  valley.  Passing  Blois  in  Loir-et-Chcr, 
the  Loire  enters  Indre-et-Loire  and  receives  on  the  right  tba 
Cisse,  and,  after  passing  Tours,  the  three  important  left-hand 
t  ributaries  of  the  Cher,  Indie  and  theVieaoc.  AtlhaoonflaCBca 
of  the  N'ienne  tba  Ldh«  cateii  llab^dt-Iob^  bi  lla  conna 
through  which  dapacbaaut  h  b  fkMpiaa^r  divided  tgr  kaf 
sandy  islaadi  friciged  «fth  asleiB  aad  nfDom;  vUla  vnaa 
arrivingatLcsronts-dcC^'it  issplit  intoscveraldiltblCtbnai^Cai 
The  principal  tributaries  are:  left,  the  Thouet  at  Saumur,  tbe 
I.  ivoa  and  the  Evre;  right:  the  .\uthion,  and,  most  important 
triinitary  of  all,  the  Maine,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
MaycTKic,  Sarthe  and  Loir.  Through  Loire-Infcricurc  the  river 
is  studded  with  islands  until  below  Nantes,  where  the  largest 
of  them,  called  Belle-Ilc,  is  found.  It  receives  the  Erdre 
on  the  right  at  Nantes  and  on  the  opposite  shore  the  Scvr6> 
Nantaise,  and  farther  on  the  carulizcd  Achcnau  on  the  left 
and  tba  aavigable  Etiet  da  MCaa  oa  the  tight  acar  Saiat 
Naaaifc.  Below  Nantes,  hetweeawhkb  point  and  taMartlattn 
(below  Pellerin)  the  channel  is  embanked,  the  river  is  known 
as  the  Loire  Maritime  and  widens  out  between  marshy  shores, 
p.ii-iiiiR  r.iiniLiHif  on  the  left  and  I'nally  Sjir.t-X.uaire,  "lure 
it  is  I  J  m.  broad.  The  length  of  the  channel  of  tlie  Loire  is 
about  625  m.;  its  drainage  area  is  46.700  sq  m.  A  lateral  canal 
(built  in  i88i-iSq7  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,000)  known  as  the 
Maritime  Canal  of  the  Loire  between  Le  Camel  and  La  Martinicre 
enables  large  ships  to  ascend  to  Nantes.  It  is  9]  m.  long,  and 
19I  (capable  of  being  increased  lo  n)  ft.  deep.  At  each  end  is 
a  lock  40s  ft.  long  by  S9  it.  wide.  TbecaaaldaNanlcaA  Biatt 
eaoaacta  thlachy  arhh  Brest. 

Th<-  t^'re  U  navigable  only  in  a  very  Hmlted  seeaa.  Dnitag  tha 
drought  o(  summer  thin  and  feeble  «rcam»  thread  their  way  bwwww 
the  viivlKink*  o(  the  ehannel;  while  at  othrr  time*  a  itit^ndous 
llfjod  ?L.hmerf;i-s  »nie  reathcs  of  lantl.     In  the  mi'li'lc  part  u.l  its 

course  tbe  Ijoire  ira>-encs  the  western  portion  o(  tbe  undulating 

fMs  barii^  fdtb  ita  TMriaiy  oMiib  aaada  aad  alQa^  aad  tba 
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aHaviUl  CuM  Ami  tboe  reader*  hi  knver  channel  incoattAiit : 
Ih*  mt  «f  tfee  dniaafle  am  b  occupied  by  crykUllinc  rocks,  over 
Of  hatnl  wrfacc  of  wnicil  the  water,  undiminished  by  abiorption, 
WW*  rapidly  inco  the  strcinn.  Whrn  the  flood  w.itor<  <>f  two  or 
■mv  ln\)utari«  .irrivr  at  llie  -,vnic  time  H^rioui  inund.uions  rrj-ult. 
Attemplt  to  control  llie  river  rouit  iuve  begun  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  by  the  clow  ct  the  middk  afe»  the  bed  Ix'twccn  Orleans  and 
Anger*  was  endotcd  by  dykes  10  to  tj  ft.  hisb.  in  1783  a  double 
tine  of  dylna  or  nvdn  tC  Uch  was  cmtmti  fma  wc  d'AOicr 
downwards.  Tte  dMmd  «M.  however, » taildl  twtOMi  ikK  tht 
embankments  are  atatoM  certain  to  give  way  as  soon  aa  tl*  Mtar 
riiTs  16  (t.  ((he  average  rise  i«  alioui  14,  and  in  1846  and  ttsft  h 
wai  more  th.in  32).  In  mrj<Jriri  (uno  cmUirikmem*,  aided  by 
dredging  oiicrations  cxtcndinj,;  (.Mr  a  ljr,',L-  iiuinlir  i.l  >Ljrs,  have 
crmired  a  depth  oi  18  It.  in  the  ch;innel  bctwwn  La  Mantnicrf  and 
Maotca.  SercraJ  town*  haw  constructed  apaoial  wwka  ta  defend 
tfeenudm  afainst  the  floods;  Touia,  tht  Mat  tapmi  at  aU,  ia 
sttrrounded  by  a  drcubr  dyke. 

Various  ichctncs  (or  the  systcflMtk  rc(tilaiio«  of  A>  Loire  taw 
been  di*nj<<efl.  It  has  been  promoted  to  construct  in  th«  upper 
v.ill.  yi  o[  tlic  several  affluents  a  number  of  tis-iniic-  dams  or  re- 
servoirs Irom  which  the  water,  stored  during  tkKid,  could  be  let  oil 
into  the  river  as  required.  A  dam  of  this  kind  (built  in  1711)  at  the 
vilfawe  of  Pinay,  about  18  m.  abow  Roanne,  and  capable  of  re- 
tlimnf  from  w>  to  450  million  cub.  ft.  of  water,  has  {rcatly 
tfliBamshed  thelorce  of  the  Hood*  at  Roanne,  and  maintatncd  the 
comp.irative  e<)uilibrium  of  the  current  during  the  dfy  saason. 
Three  other  darn«  c/f  mcxlcm  conBtruclion  are  WW  laddnMB^ORe 
ncjr  Firminy,  the  otliir  two  near  St  £tienne. 

LOIRE,  a  departincnt  of  central  France,  made  up  in  1793 
of  Uie  old  disliia  of  Fom  ami  pocUoo*  «f  JkauioiM  ud 
Lyooaaii,  tJl  liD«iiw\f  iacJiidad  tn  the  pmv&mb  «f  l^fsmath. 
Ptop.  (t«e4  A43«Mt>  ittM  tlS3  >q.  m.  It  b  bounded  N.  by 
the  depaitmait  of  Sftfln(S«t-Lotre,  E.  by  those  of  RhAne  and 
Is^c,  S.  by  Ardiche  and  Hautc-Loire,  and  \V.  by  Puy-dc  Dfime 
and  Allicr.  From  1700  to  1793  it  constituted,  along  with  that 
of  Rln'nie.  a  sliifjlc  dcp-irimciu  (Rhonc-ct-Loirc).  It  takes  its 
name  fiom  the  river  whiih  Liscrts  it  from  south  to  north.  The 
Rh'inc  skirts  the  S  E.  of  the  <Ic;,;irtnK-nt,  alxiul  onc-cighth  of 
which  Ix'lungs  to  its  kiiin.  After  crDViiiig  the  southern  border 
the  Loire  runs  through  wild  gorges,  passing  the  picturesque 
oag  crowned  by  the  old  furtrc&s  of  St  Paul-cn-Cornillun.  At 
S(  Ruibeit  it  iiiuea  into  the  broad  plain  of  Fotcj:,  flows  north 
aa  iur  as  iu  conlluaBce  wiib  tiae  Ais  wJmr  the  plain  ends,  and 
then  again  ttavenet  goffes  UB  ft  eateta  the  leaa  exienive  plain 
of  RtMnne  fa  the  atMawMt|ll«f  (he  department.  Tbew  two 
plains,  the  bedl  of  andent  hhea,  are  enclosed  east  and  west  by 
chains  of  mounlaius  running  par illd  with  the  river.  I:i  the 
west  are  the  Forcz  mountains,  wl.ich  separate  the  Loire  basin 
from  tliai  of  the  Allicr;  their  highest  point  (Pierre  sur  Haute, 
538 1  ft  )  is  13  ni.  W.  of  .Nfontbrison.  They  sink  gradually 
towards  the  north,  .ind  .ire  suvt ej-sively  railed  Bois  \oirs  (4J39 
ft.),  from  their  wocmIs,  and  Monts  dc  la  Madeleine  (j8jj  to  1640 
ft.).  In  the  cast  the  Rhone  and  Loire  basins  arc  separated, 
by  Mont  Pilal  (4705  ft.)  ;it  the  north  extremity  of  the  Ccvcnncs, 
aiid  by  the  hilb  of  Lyouaais,  Taraie,  Bcaujokis  and  Cbarolais, 
none  of  which  rite  higher  than  jSM  fu  Of  the  aiBuenia  of  the 
L«ire  the  moat  inpeetaitt  an  the  Uipein  dn  Hoed,  the  bcavtlful 
valley  of  which  haa  been  caBed  "  La  Suiate  Forezicnne,"  and  the 
Ais  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  Ondaine  (on  which  stand 
the  industrial  towns  of  Cham'jim-Fcugerotle-i  .ir.d  rinninyl, 
the  Furcns  and  the  Rhin.  TTic  Gier  forms  a  n.ivij-Mljlc  channel 
to  the  Rhone  at  Givors,  and  has  on  its  banks  the  industrial 
towns  of  St  Chamond  and  Rivc-dc  Gicr.  From  Mont  Pilat 
descends  the  D£Ame,  in  the  valley  of  which  arc  the  workshops 
of  Annonay  (q.v.).  The  climate  on  the  heights  is  cold  and  healthy, 
ft  1$ tjnwholcsomc  in  the  marshy  plain  of  Fore*,  mild  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  The  annual  rainiali  varies  from  to  48  in.  on 
the  Fores  mountain^ tat«QbrnMto  90 to  a4h.uthavldaity 
of  MonUwiion* 

The  plahi*  of  Fores  and  Roanne  are  the  two  aMl  ianortant 
•gncultttrat  districts,  but  the  total  prtiductiao  «l  imhl  wMlin  the 
dmrtment  is  insufficient  for  the  requiremenM  oT ihepopalation. 

The  pasture  land*  of  the  plain  of  Forez,  the  western  ponton  of 
which  is  irrigated  by  the  caral  of  Foce*,  suppnri  a  laree  number  of 
liw  stock.  Good  pasturace  is  also  found  on  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Fore*  mountains,  on  ifie  norili  eaMetn  (  laieauK,  when;  oxen  of 
tlw  famous  Charolats  breed  arc  raised,  and  on  the  uplands  generally. 
Wheat  and  eye  aaa  iha  laadh«  cvaal  crepai  oats  caatt  men  k 


importance,  barley  and  coba  oocupyiac  a  rtlatively  •maO  area. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  lower  liaipn 
of  the  Forez  mountains  and  on  the  hilts  west  of  the  plain  of  Roanne. 
The  fofent*  of  Mi  nt  I'ii.it  and  the  Forer  chsin  )icM  jivxI-MmJ  pines 
and  wood  for  tinting  purposes.  I  he  socallLd  l.\f!rs  (Scitr.  ju  are 
to  a  large  extent  r>l>taincd  from  Forez;  the  Mood>  and  |>aiture  Utvit 
of  Mont  Pilat  yield  medicinal  plants,  such  as  mint.  Poullry-rcarinf 
and  bee-keeping  arc  ooiuiderabte  industries.  The  depart n>ent  is 
rich  m  mineral  fj^gitL  the  water*  of  St  Galmier,  Sail -sous- Couzan, 
St  Ranaaio-lc<P«y  aw  Si  Alban  being  largely  exported.  The  ch>ef 
«ea(th  of  the  department  lie*  in  the  coaldepotais  oi  the  la^'n  d 
St  Etieone  ($.*.),  the  second  in  importance  in  France,  quarrying  u 
also  active.  Met al-wurkm;;  indu'>tri(-s  arc  centred  in  ihc  S-H  »>f 
the  d<  p,iitniciir,  wh.  ie  .ire  tl.e  gn..A  in.ir.iif.K  tuiin^  tuRno  of  St 
Etiennc,  Kivc-dc-Gicr,  bt  Chamund  and  Firminy.  At  bt  Euenac 
then  to  a  aatioaal  factory  of  aroM.  in  which  aa  many  aa  MMDO  haw 
been  employed!  apart  fiom  other  factorica  of  the  aane  tind  CHried 
on  by  private  individuals,  the  production  of  hardware,  locks,  edge- 
tools,  common  cutlery,  chain  cables  for  the  mines,  filrs,  rails,  sc., 
orrupies  thousands  ol  bands.  Cast  steel  i^  brerty  manufactured, 
and  the  woricsbofia  of  the  department  supi  >  <)ie  Iteaviest  con- 
structions required  in  naval  architecture,  as  well  as  war  nuienaj 
and  nachlncry  of  every. deaciiptioa.  Tbe^riaaa  iaduitry  b  carried 
on  at  Rive-disCicr  and  St  Galmier.  St  Cuenne  and  St  Chamond 
.ire  centres  for  the  fabricatioa  of  silk  ribbons,  ebstic  ribbons  and 
iaer-..  and  the  drcMing  of  raw  alio.  Between  50,000  and  60.000 
|XN«plc  arc  ein|>liiyc«l  in  tl>e  last-named  inr)u»tric».  Tho  arntnilf^- 
ment  of  Ko,inr.c  mjnuf.ietures  cetton  stuffs,  rriUiIsn»  and  tl.e  like. 
That  of  Montbrlson  product-*  table  linen.  The  depanmtrit  has 
numerous  d>-e-works,  flour-mills,  paper  works,  tanyard^.  t>ru:k- 
works.  ailk-apinning  work*  and  hat  factories.  It  is  served  by  the 
Paria-Lyon  railway,  Roaane  being  the  junction  of  important  linea 
from  Paris  to  L>-ans  aad  St  Etienne.  within  the  departrrteni  the 
Loire  is  h.^rdly  used  for  commfrci.il  navigation;  the  chief  walaib 
way*  are  tSc-  canal  from  Roanne  to  f)i};ni;i  ( 1 3  m.  in  tl>c  depart  mrnt}, 
that  from  Givor*  to  Riwe^c-Gier  (7  m.)  and  the  Rhone  (7  m  ). 

Loire  comprises  three  arrondissements — St  £tienne,  XI0.1i- 
brison  and  Roanne — with  ji  cantons  and  335  commuitcs.  It 
falls  within  the  region  of  the  XIII.  army  corps  and  the  tfiarte 
and  oeadlaMc  (educational  diciMHaiptton)  «l  lowMb  whem" 
alw  la  Itt  eaort  of  anaL  9t  Mmm  ll  ti»  cnplld.  «lhar 
leading  towna  bring  Koaane,  MontbriKm,  Rive-de-GSer.  St 
Chamond,  Firminy  and  Chambcm,  all  separately  noticed. 
St  BonncC-Ic  Chltc.iu,  beiidcs  old  lii  jsts,  has  a  church  of  the 
tSthand  16th  centuries,  containing  paintings  of  the  i  sih  century; 
St  Raml>ert  and  St  Romain-le-Puy  have  priory  churches  of  the 
itth  and  i:th  cenluries;  and  at  Charlieu  there  are  remaios  ol 
a  BcnC'liMinc  .->.M>ey  f<i'J^M^.'d  in  the  gth  ceatvqr,  Inchldfaf  • 
porch  decorated  with  fine  Romanesque  carvinf. 

LOIRE-INFtenDlBs  a  maritime  department  of  western 
France,  made  up  in  1790  of  a  portion  of  Brittany  on  tho  right 
and  of  the  disUict  of  Rcta  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  and  bonndej 
W.  by  the  ocaan,  N.  bgr  Meridhan  aad  lUe^-Vilaiae.  B.  hjr 
Mttae^'tickt  and  S.  by  VeadSb  Fsp.  (1906)  666,748.  Aaea 
2694  iq.  m.  The  surtace  is  \-ery  flat,  and  the  highest  point,  ia 
the  north  on  the  borders  of  Illr-et-V'ilaine.  reaches  only  377  ft. 
The  line  of  hillocks  skirting  the  right  hank  of  the  Loire,  and 
known  as  the  iiWcn  de  Brrlasnt.  scarcely  exceed*  150  ft.;  below 
Savenay  they  recede  from  the  river,  and  meadows  give  place 
to  peal  bogs.  North  of  St  N-izaire  and  Grande  Dricrc,  measuring 
0  m.  by  6,  and  rising  hardly  toft,  above  the  sca-kvel.  still  &upplir» 
old  trees  which  can  br  u-.cil  for  joiners'  work.  A  few  scattered 
villages  occur  on  the  more  elevated  spolS,  but  COmmunicatiOW 

is  eflectol  chiefly  by  the  Canals  which  iateoaa  il.  Ha  dinukk 
south  d  the  Loire  liea  aqiialljr  Isw}  ha  Mat  mWiiii  laatwn  ii 
tha  take  «f  Crandlieu,  covcriag  17  M  IS  uA  auiwiuidai  Igr 
low  and  marshy  ground,  but  w  ahaibw  (<}  ft  at  moat)  that 

drainage  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  Loire  (g  v.)  has  a 
course  wf  70  m.  within  the  department.  On  the  left  bank  x 
canal  stretches  for  9  m.  between  IVlltrin,  where  the  dikes  whjch 
protect  the  Loire  v.iUey  from  inutidation  tcrrnin.ite.  and  I'aim- 
bit  .if,  and  vessels  drawing  17  or  iS  ft.  cnn  reach  Nantes.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  river  within  the  department  are  AiKcms. 
Nantes  and  St  Kaaairc  (one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
ports  of  France)  on  the  rights  uA  Faimbsui  on  the-lefu  The 
chief  affluenttai«,«a  iheilite  CIh  Erdre  and  on  the  left  (hi 
Sivva,  both  driwiKMi^  at  Hntn  lha  Eidn  in  iu  lowar 
cotMBahwaJiMfaiplaflMiiii»lalMaaihldi|i»aitthe«ppcafaaMr 
afahiiadTCB,  Vow  ate  balov  Moii  it  caahacaa  wkh  ths 
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anil  fram  Nrata  to  Bnst  Tha  Sim  ii  Iraiwi  im 
irictaraiqae  iOki  at  tlie  pout  wbm  k  culm  Ae  daputnent 
it  flout  pMt  the  bcMtifnl  town  of  C&aaon  with  its  impo&ing 
casUe  of  the  13th  ctnttiry.  Apart  from  the  Loire,  the  only 
navigable  channel  of  importance  within  the  ilcp.irtmcnt  is  the 
Nantes  and  Brest  canal,  fed  by  the  Isac,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vilaine,  which  separates  Loirc-InUricure  from  lUe-et-Vilainc 
and  Morbthan.  The  climate  is  humid,  mild  and  equable.  At 
Kantcs  the  mean  a^nnual  temperature  is  S4'7*  Fahr.,  and  there 
tat  OM  hundred  and  twenly-tvro  rainy  days,  the  annual  rainfall 

lMiagts-6in. 

_„Jt»d  cattle  raising  prosper*,  being  carried  on  chiefly  In  the 
;4ltlM  department  artd  in  the  Loire  valley.  Oxxl  butter  and 
cheese  are  prii«1uftHl.  Poultry  also  n  re.ircd.  and  thrrc  is  a  good 
clt.»I  of  bct-kl:^|>lrl^;  Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  anil  p»jt.iti<rs  are 
prcxluccd  in  ttreat  abuntLincc;  kguminour  uUnli  are  also  Urgcly 
cultivated,  especially  near  Nantes.  Wine.  cUeraildieni|l<l«BI«n 
the  chief  remaining  agricultural  products.   The  IHMdl  n*  W  oek 


in  the  interior  and  pine  on  the  coast.  The  department  has  deposits 
of  tin,  lead  and  iron.   N.W.  of  Ancenis  coal  is  obtained  from  a  bed 

which  is  a  prolonK-iliim  of  th.it  of  Anjou.  Thr  s,ilt  mjr^ho,  alKjut 
(WKX)  .icri*  III  cjccur  for  the  moit  part  l)ct\»f^-n  the  mouth  of  the 
Vilaioe  and  the  Loire,  and  on  the  i^y  ol  iJourencuf,  and  s-ilt 

*    •  •  ■  •  *  !.  .>....   .    '  •  •  T  ■  -1  


MiwiWfc  ff  Wuch  Cutauide  is  the  centrr,  ia  an  imporunt  industry. 
The  gnumof  thcaMHCoast  and  of  the  Loire  tip  to  Names  is  quarried 
for  large  blocks.  Stcam<nginca  are  bttilt  for  the  govenwKnt  at 
Indret.  a  few  milt^  bekiw  Nantes:  the  forges  of  Bane-lndre  arc  in 

Rood  repute  for  the  quality  of  their  iron:  .incl  the  production  of 
thr  lc.nl  smi  1 1  i  Mg  work*  at  Coui  r  iii  ..niujiir^  to  scleral  millions  o( 
francs  annually.  There  arc  also  cunwdcrablc  foundries  at  Nantes. 
Chmtenay,  ct<^  to  Names,  and  St  Nazaire.  and  shipbuildiiis  yants 
•t  Nantesand  St  Nazaire.  Among  otherindustrics  may  be  mentioned 
the  preparation  of  pickles  ami  preserved  HMMti It  Nantes,  the  curing 
of  Mfdincs  at  Le  Cruisic  and  in  the  adChhottring  communes,  the 
m.inufacture  of  »uear,  l)riishi-«,  tobacco,  inacaroni  and  similar  fciock, 
o.  l  ip  and  chemicals  at  N.ir<t<  s.  jiul  of  paper,  sugar  and  nuji  .it 
Chantcnay.  Fishing  is  prosivuKil  along  the  entire  coast,  pariii  u- 
larly  at  li  Croisic.  Antong  the  seaside  resorts  Lc  Croisir.  Pornirh.  t 
and  Pornic,  where  there  are  megalithk:  monumcnt».mjy  bcmenti'imil. 
The  licparlmcnt  is  travx-rscd  by  the  railways  ol  the  state,  the  Orleans 
company  and  the  Western  company.  The  department  is  divided 
into  Inc  -irn ■niliNsemcnts — Nantes,  Anocnis,  Chitcaubriant,  r.iim- 
buuf  and  St  Nazaire — 45  cantons  and  31')  communes.  It  his 
its  appeal  court  at  Rennca,  t»hich  it  also  the  centre  of  the  acadewu 
(educatioiul  division)  to  iMdl  it  ~  ~ 


Tha  priadMl  pkoi  an  Mhotet.  tha  capltri,  &  Mknhc 
and  ChAtaattMaal,  vhkik  nedvt  tcparate  tnatBDcat.  Oa  the 


sscst  coast  the  town  of  Bati,  and  the  Mighboitiittf  vfBafes, 
ntuated  on  the  peninsula  of  Bats,  are  inhabtied      a  small 

community  possessed  of  a  distinct  costume  and  illalr-i ,  im!  1 '  li.n- 
ing  descent  from  a  Saxon  or  Scandin.ivi.m  stock.  Ii»  tiiciiibtre 
arc  employtd  tor  thr  m<jsl  p.irt  in  the  ^=alt  m.ir^lics  N  E.  of  the 
town.  Cutrandc  hus  wcll-prfscrviil  ramparts  and  gales  of 
the  15th  century,  a  church  dating  frcni  tin-  i:ih  to  the  t6th 
centuries,  and  other  old  buildings.  At  bt  i'hilbert-de-Crandlieu 
there  is  a  church,  rebuilt  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but 
preserving  renuins  of  a  prcviotis  edifice  belonging  at  least  to 
the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century. 

UURET,  a  department  of  ecntnl  Ftaaoi,  Ottda  op  ol  the 
tbne  distikuol  dwaacieait  pwiiaa  «f0illliMilt  Qtlliiwls 
pMMTt  Gidnb  tad  Dumb— Mgnhir  «ilh  MNiMft  •!  those 

N.E.  by  Scine-ct-Mame,  E.  by  Yonnc,  S.  by  Nievre  and  Cher. 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Loir-et-Cher  and  N.W.  by  Eurc-ct-Ix)ir.  Ana, 
3620  %c\.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  T,(>i.t)()q.  The  i..ui:r  i,  lx>rrowed  from 
the  Loirct.  a  stream  which  issm-i  from  the  ground  sonic  miles 
to  the  south  of  Orlian';,  and  niu  z  a  tourse  of  about  7  ni.  f  iMs 
into  the  l>oirc;  its  brgc  volume  givt*  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  subterranean  branch  of  that  river.  The  Loire  traverses  the 
south  of  ttic  department  by  a  broad  valley  which,  though 
frequently  devastated  by  daaatnus  Ooods,  is  famed,  for  its  rich 
tilled  laada.  Its  cMtha^.to  l««nB  and  iu  viae<faMl  itopcs.  To 
the  Bofth  of  the  Xiaint  tn  tte  OUaaii  (avitd  Maatatgis) 
aBdtlwBeaaca;thalonBardiitiktbaa  aamd  from  iugtHnts 
tit  iKUereenca.  of  wfildi  Mdhon  If,  along  «ith  honey,  the  most 
ntc worthy  product;  the  Bcauce  (f.v.),  a  monotonous  tract  of 
cur tk- fields  without  either  tree  or  river,  has  been  called  the fnaaiy 
•itaae^  BttMaattaaBaaanaadthaUraiatltt 


of  agrfodtue.  South  el  the  Loitc  ia  the  adagna.  famg  tttma 

and  unhealthy  from  the  impermeability  of  its  subsoil,  but  now 
much  improved  in  both  respects  by  means  of  pine  plantation 
and  draining  and  manuring  operations..  The  highest  point 
(on  the  borders  of  Cher)  is  fjoo  ft.  aUnc  sea-lcvcl,  and  the  lowt-»t 
(on  the  borders  of  Scinc-ct-Marm  )  is  j  20  ft.  'I  he  w.^tcrshed 
on  the  plateau  of  Orleans  between  the  basins  of  the  S<ine  and 
l>oirc,  which  divide  Loirct  almost  equally  between  them,  ia 
almost  imperceptible.  The  lateral  canal  of  ibe  Loitc  from 
Roanne  atopa  at  Briare;  from  the  latter  town  a  canal  (canal 
de  Briare)  oonnecu  with  the  Seine  by  the  Loiag  vaUey,  which 
b  joined  by  the  Orl&ma  canal  below  Mootaisla.  -Ike  only  iin> 
pwtaat  tributary  of  the  Loire  witfaia  the  thpartamt  i  tia 
Loiret;  the  Loiag,  a  tributary  ef  the  Stiae,  haa  a  caana 
of  40  in.  from  south  to  north,  and  is  accompanied  first  by  the 
Briare  canal  and  afterwards  by  (hat  of  the  Loing.  The  Essonne, 
another  important  .itfliurit  rf  the  '^rinr,  Ii.,vin);  Loirct 
below  Maleshcrlxes,  takes  lU  ri:.c  on  the  plateau  of  Orli'ans,  .ts 
also  does  its  triljulary  the  Juinc.  The  dcjurtmcnt  h.i-s  the 
climate  of  the  Scquanian  region,  the  mean  temperature  being 
a  little  above  that  of  Paris;  the  rainfall  varies  from  1S-5  to  37' $ 
in.,  according  to  the  district,  that  of  the  cxpoocd  Bcauce  being 
lower  than  that  of  the  wcU-wooded  Sologne.  Hailstorms 
cause  much  destruction  in  the  Loire  v.i1!  anil  the  neighbouring 
regions. 

II1C  department  is  essentially  agricultural  in  character.  A  large 
number  of  shctp,  cattle,  h'>rM-s  and  pigs  are  tearttl;  poultry, 
especially  geese,  and  bees  are  pIciUi/uL  Tlie  yield  of  wheat  arwl 
oats  is  in  execs*  of  the  consumption:  rye,  barley,  mcsUn,  potatoes, 
beetroot,  ctJxa  and  forage  plants  are  alao  cultivated.  Wioc  in 
abundance,  but  of  inierior  quaSty.  b  grown  on  the  hills  ol  the 
Loire  valley.  Buckwheat  supperts  Me*  by  its  flowers,  and  poulliy 
by  its  seeds.  Saffron  is  anottier  source  of  profit.  The  wckxIs  consist 
of  oak,  elm,  birch  and  piiic.  f.-uit  ines  thrive  in  the  ik|vinmcnt, 
and  Orleans  is  a  great  centre  ol  nurx;rv  garden*.  The  iiuiuxries 
are  brick  and  tile  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  faience,  for  which 
Cien  is  one  of  the  roost  important  centres  in  France.  The  Briare 
manufacture  of  porcelain  buttons  and  pearls  employs  inanv  worl^ 
men.  Flour-mills  are  very  numerous.  There  arc  iron  ancl  copper 
(oun<lri•  ^,  uhii  fi,  ulili  .igririilitiral  iii>[ilemc' t  nvikin;;.  ht l!-foiiiidin|r 
and  th'j  rr,,.ti  1  r?  t  t iirc  of  pin*,  nail-,  anti  t'll'--^.  r»'|ire^c-nt  llic  chief 
mclal  vtorkini  miluitries.  1  he  proiluctioo  o(  hosiery,  wnot-spinning 
ancl  various  lorms  oi  wool  manufacture  are  a\»o  engaged  in.  A 
larsrc  rpiantity  lA  the  wine  grown  is  made  into  vinegar  (virui^re 
d'Orleans).  The  tanneries  prcxlucc  excellent  leather;  ana  paper- 
making,  sugar-refinini;,  wax-bleaching  and  the  manofaclure  of 
caoutchouc  contpleic  the  list  of  in<Ju>iries.  Thefourarrondissements 
arc  those  of  Orleans,  Gicn,  Montargis  and  Pitbiviers,  with  31 
cantons  and  34'>  communes.  The  department  forms  part  of  the 
a<j('<-mi>  (ctlucational  division)  of  Pari*. 

Besides  Orleans,  the  capital,  the  more  noteworthy  pLires, 
Gien,  Montargis,  Bcaugcncy,  Pithivicrs,  Utiirc  and  -^t  ];,  ■  i-Ii- 
sur-Loire,  arc  separately  noticed.  Outside  these  towns  notable 
examples  of  arclu'tccture  are  found  in  the  churches  of  CUty 
(i$th century), of  Ferriires  (ijthand  14th  centuries)  of  Puiseaox 
(nth  and  ijth  centuries)  and  Mcung  (12th  century).  At 
Gerarigny-dc»-PMt  thct*  it  a  chotcb  btdH  originally  at  the 
beginiifatg  of  the  till  eaatniy  aad  leballt  la  the  t^lh  ccatgiy, 
on  tba  aid  plan  and  to  some  extent  with  the  old  mateifab. 
Y<viv4e-Chltel  has  an  Interesting  chltean  of  the  13th  century, 
and  Sully  sur-Loire  the  fine  medieval  ch&teau  rebuilt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i;!h  century  by  Ma.xinn"lien  de  D#thune,  duke 
of  Sully,  the  fatnuus  minister  of  Henry  IV.  There  ,irc  rem  iins 
of  a  Gallo-Roman  town  (perh.ips  tlie  ancient  Vclhun.^Junum) 
at  Triguires  and  of  a  Rom.iti  r.inphithe.itrc  near  Monttouy. 

LOIR-ET-CHER,  a  department  of  central  France,  fonncd  in 
1790  from  a  small  portion  of  Touraine,  the  Pcrche,  but  chielly 
from  the  Dunois,  Venddmob  and  Blisois,  portioiu  of  Orl^anais. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Eure-ct-Loir,  N.E.  by  Loiret,  S.E.  by  Cher, 
S.byIndre.S.W.  byladie^t-LobaandM.W.  bySarthe.  FW. 
(tqeSj  176,019.  km,  un  Ml'  B>  titt  dtpartawat  takei  itt 
name  from  the  Lofr  and  the  Cher  by  wMdi  It  iatHmnadiatbc 
north  and  south  respectively.  The  Ldr  rises  on  the  caileni 
border  of  the  Perchc  .ir.  i  jnins  the  >f;'.iiu-  r.f'.cr  .1  rour'^c  nf  195  ra.{ 
the  Cher  ris^  on  the  Central  i'latcau  near  Aubusson,  and  reaches 
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deputment  from  noftb-ctst  to  loutb-west,  and  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions.  To  the  wuth-eait  is  the  district  of 
the  Sftlffnt.  10  tlic  Bonh>«ctt  the  rich  wheat-growing  country 
«f  tht  Bmm*  («*)  wUdi  flUctcbef  to  the  Loir,  fieyoiid  that 
river  lies  the  Pmke.  ThtfwlM»«(tlH>n«ioa,iikkhc>nuaM 
the  highest  altitude  fei  Um  depwtmeat  (840  H.),  b  nokd  by 
h  its,  v.il!  vs  h^  Jgcd  fields  and  orchard*.  The  Sologne  was 
formerly  i  r.>:i.ju  uf  forests,  of  which  those  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chambcrd  arc  tin.  Ust  remains,  lis  soil,  once  barren  and 
marshy,  has  btcn  c<  iiMflcrahly  improved  by  dr.iininR  and 
afTorestation,  ihouRh  [.•xjU  ■':c  ^u'A  very  liutiicrous.  Tlu-  dibtriit 
is  much  frequented  by  sportsmen.  The  Cher  and  Loir  travcric 
pleasant  valkys,  occarioaally  bounded  by  walls  of  tufa  in  which 
latfk  have  been  excavated,  as  at  La  Roches  in  ihe  Loir 
fX  the  Utarn,  hardened  by  expMure  to  the  air,  is  also  used 
■fldb^poi^Ma.  The  Lain  and,  wilbtlw  kelp  of  tkiBcny 
c»aal,  the  Cher  tic  navigable.  ThedricfxaMiBbf  riven  d  the 
department  are  the  Beuvron,  which  9am%  tale  tkt  LoifB  M  ikl 
left,  and  the  Sauldre,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  Cber.  The 
climate  is  ttmpcr.itc  and  mild,  though  thai  of  the  Bcaucc  tends 
to  dryness  and  that  of  the  holognc  to  dampness.  The  mean 
annual  tcni[>tr.-i:  u.-c  is  between  52"  and  5J*  F. 

The  department  >%  primarily  agricultural,  yicldiog  abundance  ct 
wheal  and  <iati.  Besides  tbeic  the  chii-f  pruducit  are  rye.  wheat 
and  poutoei.  Vines  thrive  on  the  valley  slopes,  the  vieeyards 
hUwr into  low  gwupa  tkom  «f  the  Char.  wMdi  yWd  Cnc  red 
ISia;iheSelogara»BltoiaMdtheVcBd«i^  In  the  valky* 
frak-tren  ami  nursery  gardens  are  numero»<:  the  a<iparai;u<  of 
RoaMiranlin  and  Venoftme  i*  well-known.  _  The  S-I<rj:nc  Mipjilirs 
pine  and  birch  for  fuel,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  arnund  HUris 
snd  on  both  yuh\  of  tin'  L  if.  Pasture  is  of  k'"-*'  'I'uliiy  in  the 
valleys.  Sheep  arc  the  chicl  slock;  the  Pcrche  breed  of  hor«-» 
li  OMch  sought  after  for  its  combiaatioa  ci  Ochtiwa  and  itrengih. 
Bee-farming  Is  of  some  importanee  in  the  Sofagae.  Formerly  the 
speciality  ol  Loir-et-Oier  was  the  prodtKtioB  oTgun-lUntt.  Stone- 
quarries  are  nunterous.  The  chief  induitries  are  the  cloth-manu- ' 
fadiirc  of  Romorantin.  and  le.Tther-drrsMng  and  glove-making  at 
Viiiirmr;  and  limr  burnir.c;,  flour-milling.  di-»lilling.  saw-milling, 
paiK-r-making  ami  the  manufacture  of  "sabots"  and  txMts  and 
shoes,  hosiery  and  linen  eoods,  are  canM  Oa«  Tkt  dtpMtMBt  is 
acrvcd  chiefly  by  the  Orl&ins  railway. 

The  arrondiiscmcnts  arc  those  of  B!'ii5,  Romorantin  and 
Veitd6me,  with  34  cantons  and  297  communes.  Loir-ct-Chcr 
forms  part  of  the  educational  division  (ccadtmic)  of  Paris.  Its 
court  of  •ppeal  >nd  the  headquarters  of  the  V.  army  corps,  to 
Um  ngiOM  of  which  it  belongs,  are  at  Orleans.  Blois,  the  capital, 
Vcaitas,  BsawnatiB  and  Chnmhord  ue  aoticed  aqurately. 
fa  addNin  to  thoM  flf  IMi  tad  CiMadMNd  thm  ue  mnncrous 
iM  chiteain  fai  the  depHtMOM,  «f  uhldk  that  «l  Moatrichard 
«ftli  its  donjon  of  the  itth  eentttiT,  that  of  Ottunont  dating 
from  the  isih  and  16th  centuries,  and  that  of  Chc\xmy  (17th 
century)  in  ihe  late  Ren.Tis,s.mce  style  arc  the  most  important. 
Those  at  St  Aignan,  L.iwy.  I-avardm  and  Ccllcttcs  may  also  Lc 
mentioned.  Churches  wholly  or  in  part  of  Romanes<iuc  archi- 
tecture are  found  at  FaveroMi-s,  Scllcs-sur-Chcr,  Si  Aignan  and 
Sttivm.  The  village  of  Tr6o  is  built  close  to  ancient  tumuli 
tad  hit  an  intenating  church  of  tha  tath  century,  and  among 
other  remains  those  of  a  lazar-housc  of  the  Romanesque  period. 
At  Pootlevoy  are  the  church,  cuI;bl:^ting  of  a  fine  choir  in  the 
Gothic  at^  aad  lha  buildinp  af  a  Benedictine  abbtgr.  MLa 
MMHdtogjMH^^  nal  BiwajMaaw  aunor- 

lOBT.  AUMD  rmaiN  {it$i-     )>  French  Catholic 

th'.ul  wns  tMiMi  at  Ambri^rrs  in  French  Lorraine  of  parents 
»ho,  dt-inmltd  frtDii  a  long  line  of  resident  peasantry,  tilled 
there  the  vid  ihcnisilvcs.  The  physically  dclicalc  boy  wai  put 
into  the  ecclesiastical  school  of  St  Diiier,  without  any  intention 
of  a  clerical  career;  but  he  decided  for  the  priesthood,  and  in 
1874  entered  the  Grand  Seininaire  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.  Mgr 
Meignan,  then  bishop  of  Chalons,  afterwards  cardinal  and  arch- 
bidwp  el  lauti,  ordained  him  priest  in  J87&  After  beiitg  em4 
Tmi'itrfi'Tlr  irf  tmr  TMigri  In  tfiii  itinfiii .  T  nhy  Tint  In  Mij 
iMi,  to  ttudy  aad  take  a  tlwilmlfil  d^ma,  to  tha  Intfitiit 
GWhialiqne  ia  Ftoii.  Here  ha  «•»  Miwtcad.  a»  to  biUkal 


Abbe  Paulin  Martin,  and  as  to  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  true 
nature,  gravity  ar>i  Lrginty  of  ti.t:  li>blual  problems  and  as 
Al^ic  sense  of  form  by  the  bislorical  iniuilian  and  the  morrUat 
irony  of  Abbi  Lonis  Duchesne.  At  the  governmental  iaatitv 
tioat,  PMfcaMMaOppcrt  and  Halivy  helped  further  to  train  hii& 
Helookhillhoalogical  degree  in  March  1890,  by  the  oral  dcTcaca 
of  tmf  laliB  irhalmic  Uhm*  aad  fay  a  Fnodt  < 
»siM«  im  mm  U  fmt^  Mmm,  ptMM  n  ftk 
book  in  that  year. 
Professor  now  at  the  Institut  Catholtque,  he  published 

(i:  ,;vL]y  kriins:     I!:,!  irr    du    <:..'.■«   <f:(   A'.T.  (:Soi); 

Jltitoire  intiquc  du  UxU  cl  da  ursmnf  df  /-  Bi'M  {iS()3);  and 
Lrs  Etnsn[ilts  synpptiqufs  (1S03,  1804).  The  l»o  latter  works 
appeared  successively  in  the  bi  monthly  L' F.nsfi^ncmtttt  biUique, 
a  periodical  written  throughout  and  published  by  himself. 
But  already,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Entest  Renan, 
October  1892,  the  attempts  OMde  to  dear  up  the  main  principles 
aad  icwtu  of  bibUcal  acksce.  int  by  Mgr  d'Hulst,  rector  of 
the  Intitat  CatboHqua,  hi  hb  artide  **  La  Question  bibUque ' 
(£<  Cofrn ^ffwiun/,  Jan.  rsth,  1893),  and  thaa  hy  r 
in  his  paper  "La  Question  bibliqueet  TinspimtlaBdcs] 
(L  Enstignemtnl  6iWi?i»c,Nov.-Dec.  tS^j),  promptly  led  to  serious 
trouble.  The  latter  artide  was  immediately  followed  by  Loisy's 
dismissal,  »;tli<jul  further  explanation,  from  the  Institut 
Calholique.  And  a  few  days  later  I'opc  Leo  XIIL  published 
hii  encyclical  J'nn  identissintut  Dfus,  which  indeed  directly 
condcmr.ed  not  AM'C  Loisy's  but  Mgr  d'Hulsl's  position,  yet 
rendered  the  continued  publication  of  consistently  cnikal 
work  so  difficult  that  Loisy  himself  suppressed  his  Emeiintmemt 
at  the  end  of  1893.  Five  further  instalmrnts  of  hiS  Synopti^pm 
wcto  puMMwd  alter  this,  hriaigiai  the  teorfc  dowa  to  the  Coa- 
f  eaiion  «f  Pucr  hkhrtht^ir. 

Lofagr  not  heaano  diaahki  to  a  Dominican  conveai  aad 
girli'  sdMl  at  Iiiedlir«ir4eine  (Oct.  1894-Oct.  1899),  aad  hot 
matured  his  apologetic  method,  resuming  in  1898  the  publico tioa 
of  longer  articles,  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Dcspr^  and  Firmia 
in  the  Renu  d*  (hr-t'  fr  :niais,  and  of  Jacques  Simon  in  the  lay 
Rctuf  d'kistoiri  ct  dr  iitUr.iSure  re!i!;:>-usrs.  In  the  former  rrvicw. 
.1  flnl.  11'.^  [i-i;H'r  ujjun  drveli'fjrr.cr.t  of  (IiKtrine  fDeC.  ISt,  I^>S) 

headed  a  scries  of  studies  apparently  taken  from  an  already 
cstant  large  apologetic  work.  In  October  1899  he  resigtscd  his 
chaplaincy  for  reasons  of  health,  and  settled  at  BcUcvue,  soaw> 
«  hat  farther  amy  from  Paris.  His  itotabic  paper, "  La  RcUgiea 
d  lsfad  "  (AM*  da  dugtjmmb,  Ocu  ifi^  i«aa)i  the 
of  a  acflet  hiteaded  to  MCicet  aad  Tepteea  Roi 
of  that  great  subject,  was  promptly  censvrtd  by  Cardiaal 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Paris;  and  though  scholarly  and  zcahxu 
ecclesiastics,  such  as  the  Jesuit  Ptre  D'-:r.i:.:l  a:i;i  .Munieic;:  cur 
Mignot,  archbishop  of  Albi,  dcfen<led  the  Rcncral  mclho.l  jrd 
several  eonelusions  of  the  artitlc,  the  aRcd  cardinal  never  rtiled 
henceforward  till  he  had  secured  a  papal  condemnation  alio. 
At  the  end  of  icjoo  Loi^y  Mcurcd  a  ^-i  verrunent  lectureship  at 
the  £colc  des  Hautcs  Etudes  Pratiques,  and  delivered  there  in 
succession  courses  on  the  Babylonian  myths  and  the  first  ch^Xen 
of  Gencsisi  the  Gospel  paiabka;  the  narrative  of  the  nrialatry 
in  lliii  ijfailllll  ftlUMiij  mm!  iIm  Paaeion narratives  ia  tha  aaiBe. 
gte  tot  piMhhH     the  itsww  f*iMs<w  m  jit 

coBnaenUiy  on  St  John's  Goi^,  his  critically  inpoMHt , 
rar  fa  CttUst,  and  a  Ckroniqut  biblufue  unmatched  in  Its  1 
of  its  numbcrl^ subjects  an  i  its  fearless  vet  delicate  penetration 
It  was,  however,  two  lc->  erudite  little  books  lhal  brought  hiai 
a  F.urop*  an  liurary  rcpui  p.tlon  and  the  culmination  of  his  ccclrsj- 
astical  troubles.  LEvangUe  tt  I'tglitt  appeared  in  November 
iQoi  (Eng.  trans.,  1903).  Its  introduction  aad  six  chapters 
present  with  rare  lucidity  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  the  Son  ol  God,  the  Chtirch,  Christian  dflfina  and 
Catholic  aaobip}  aad  laptibtr  taai  a  sewfd 
y«t  aHoaA' OMhalk  aaiMt  ta  BMaach%  stall 
Wmm  dm  OHMiakmu.  It  dcvckpa  ihiam^aal  the  1 
what  is  estealisl  In  Jcsoa'  Qeapel  ll  * 
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whtcb  He  fought  anil  died,  and  not  only  that  idea  which  we  rn^iy 
consider  to  be  ttiU  a  liviuR  Uisce  la-day  ";  that  "  il  is  supremely, 
arbitrary  to  decree  thai  Christianity  must  be  easentially  what 
the  Gospel  did  oot  borrow  from  Judaism,  as  though  what  the 
Gospel  owes  to  Judaom  were  necessarily  of  secondary  worth  ", 

"  «fa«Ui«  «e  Uint  or  distrait  u*diti(iai,  we  luu«r 
by  MM  «f,  athvttt  nd  withiii  (he  CMttka  tiid^"{ 
that  -  the  uwikv  tf  CMiHanitf  resides  in  the  ftikteie  tod  totality 
of  iu  life  ";  and  that  "  the  adapUtion  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
changing  condili  r  hununily  ii  to -d.iy  a  more  preying  nerd 
than  ever."  Tiit.-  sti-und  ciiiiion  wa*  cnlArgcd  by  a  pfcUijuiiary 
chapter  on  the  source*  of  the  Gospels,  and  by  a  third  section 
for  the  Son  of  God  chapter.  The  little  hook  promptly  aroused 
widespread  interest,  some  cordial  symp.athy  and  much  vehement 
opposition;  whilst  its  large  companion  the  htuUs  ttattgtUtptes, 
ceimllilin  the  eoone  on  the  parables  and  four  sectiooi  of  Ins 
coining  commentary  «a  the  Iburtb  Goepd,  pssKd  almaat  va* 
Botkcd.  Onthe  Jistotjenueiy  t^e^CudbMlKtdttcdiMifalicly 
oondnaaed  the  book,  a»  not  fmiahedl  with  an  fa#rtoatar»Md 
m  cakoUted  gravely  to  treoUe  the  faith  of  the  Mthfd  hi  the 
fundamental  Catholic  dogmas.  On  the  ^nd  of  February  1ji>Vy 
wrote  to  the  archbishop:  "  I  condemn,  as  a  mailer  of  course,  nil 
the  errors  winch  men  have  been  able  to  deduce  from  my  book, 
by  ptacinf;  tlicmselves  in  intciprrling  it  at  a  point  of  view 
entirely  diflcrcnl  from  thai  which  I  had  to  occupy  in  composing 
it."  The  pope  rduaed  to  interfere  directly,  and  the  nur.cio, 
Mgr  Lorenaelli,  failed  in  securing  more  than  ten  public  adhesions 
to  the  cardinal's  condemnation  from  antong  the  eighty  bishops  of 
France. 

Pope  Leo  had  indeed,  ia  a  letta  to  the  Fnodscan  minnter- 
gSMnd  (Novcnber  1898),  wd  n  an  cncycncal  to  the  Fianch 
clergy  (SqMeadMr  tte),  «i|aioiHly«B|ihaaiied  the  tiadkfonalbt 
prinrij^es  of  Ut  eneycBeal  Fmidei^sshma  of  1893;  he  had  even, 

much  to  his  prompt  regret,  signed  the  unfijrtunaie  decree  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition,  January  1.S97,  prohibiiing  all  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  "  Three  Heavenly  U  itncsscs  "  passaRe, 
X  John  V.  7,  a  text  which,  in  the  wake  of  a  line  of  scholars 
from  Erasmus  downwards,  Abbe  Paulin  Martin  had,  in  1SS7, 
eahauatively  shown  to  be  no  older  than  the  end  of  the  4ih 
century  a.o.  Yet  in  October  1901  he  established  a  "  Commission 
for  the  Progress  of  Biblical  Studies,"  prepoadeiaBljy  coayeeed 
of  seriously  critical  scholars,  and  even  one  IMNtth  helm  Ut 

dntb  he  still  rcfuKd  to  ai|a  A  coadeflBnallon  ol  Lobgr^ 

Buia  ibanglliquu. 
Cardinal  Sarto  bectiBe  Fope  P!us  X.  on  the  4th  of  August 

190J.  On  the  isl  of  October  Lolsy  published  three  new  books, 
Auto-ur  d'un  pflU  livir,  Lc  Quctiibnf  f.ir.ngilc  and  Discoun 
xur  la  .\fpnia^nc.  ,-f  jiMwr  consists  of  seven  letters,  on  the  origin 
and  aim  of  L'^vji.'^iVc  (I  I'jliili'.f-,  on  the  bililical  question; 
the  criticism  of  the  Go^pch;  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  the  Church's 
foundation  and  authority;  the  origin  and  authority  of  dogma, 
and  on  the  irjititiition  of  the  sacraments.  The  second  and  third, 
addressed  rrspcttively  to  a  cardinal  (Pcrraud)  and  a  bishop  (Lc 
Gamin),  an  polemical  oc  iiooical  la  tone}  the  otben  ate  all 
wiittcA  to  IHends  in  a  warn,  cxpandve  mood;  the  lourtk  letter 
MpecbQy.  appropriated  to  Mgr  MigBOt,  attaIlH«|paiid  ehvalbn 
ef  tbou^t  and  depth  of  mystical  oonvtcttoin.   te  QiutrthM 

£:\:r^:lr,  one  thousand  large  l>ases  lonp,  is  linsslbly  over-Confident 
in  its  detailed  application  of  the  allcgorital  method;  yet  it 
constitutes  a  rarely  jK^rfect  sympathetic  reproduction  of  a  great 
mysitical  bebever'i  iioperiihable  intuitifms.  Lc  D'.scours  sur 
U  Uonla^nc  is  a  fragment  of  a  coining  cr.lr.rgcrl  commentary 
on  the  synoptic  Gospels.  On  the  j^rd  of  December  the  pope 
ordered  the  publication  of  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
]jidex.  incofpocaliog  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  aiodemning 

dwkm  tm  ptlU  Om  and  U  Quatriime  £tangiU, .  The  pepe^ 
aecKiafy  of  state  had  on  the  iQth  December,  ia  a  fetter  to 
Cardinal  Richard,  rccountcr!  the  cau'^es  o(  the  condemnation  In 
the  identical  terms  used  by  the  l.utcr  himself  when  condemning 
the  Rdipmn  d'hrail  three  years  before.  On  the  l»th  of  January 
J9C4  Loisy  wrote  to  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  that  be  received 


the  condemnation  with  resjicct,  and  condemned  whatever  might 
be  reprebensibie  in  his  books,  whilst  r^rving  tlie  rights  of  his 
conscience  and  his  Ofwdons  as  aa  historian,  opinions  doubtless 
imperfect,  as  no  one  was  more  ready  to  admit  than  hiauelf, 
but  which  were  the  only  form  under  which  he  was  able  to  repra* 
soittohiaHelthehialnyaf theVibfeaadeftdittoa,  atoetlw 
Holy  See  waa  twt  satfcfied,  Loisy  seat  tkeo  f nrtjef  deckratieBa 
to  Reme;  the  last,  despatched  on  the  17th  of  March,  was 
addressed  to  the  pope  himself,  and  remained  unanswerrtl. 
.'\nd  at  the  end  of  March  Ijoisy  gave  up  his  lectureship,  as  he 
declared,  "  00  his  own  initiative,  in  view  of  the  pacification  of 
minds  in  the  Catholic  Church."  In  the  July  following  he  moved 
into  a  little  bouse,  built  ior  him  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  the 
Asayriologist  Francois  Thuitau  Dangin,  within  the  latter's 
park  at  Camay,  by  Dreux.  Here  he  coBtioued  his  important 
reviews,  notably  In  the  Rnut  d'kist«irt  tti$MlUntmrt  rdigiemeSt 
and  pubBshed  JfifKefHW  #cail{|lf»  (1906),  six  f«th«aectfoBe«f 
his  eyoeptk  owie— liiy.  u  Apdl  1907  ho  fatonid  to  Ik 
native  Lorraine,  to  CeflMidi  bj  MMkMO'Dar,  aal  to  Ml 
relatives  there. ' 

Five  reeci-.t  Roman  decisions  arc  doubtless  aimed  primarily 
at  Loisy's  teaching.  The  Biblical  Commission,  soon  enLirged 
so  as  to  swamp  the  original  critical  members,  ami  which  had 
become  the  simple  mouthpiece  of  its  presiding  cardinals,  issued 
two  decrees.  The  first,  on  the  27th  of  June  1006,  afTirmed,  with 
some  significant  but  unworkable  reservations,  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  the  secMtd  (19th  of  May 
1907)  strenuously  maintained  the  Apostolic  Zebedean  autbori 
ship  of  the  iourlh  Gospel,  and  the  strictly  historical  "hanfttr 
of  the  eVMll  SDd  ipctchea  seoORied  therein.  The  liinHMlhW, 
by  iu  deaee  I—wiiliWiy  jaw  (aod  of  July  1907),  coadcnnod 
sixty-five  prapeahioas  eoBeeming  the  Church's  magisierutm; 
biblical  iwiptratton  and  interpretation ;  the  synoptic  and  fourth 
Gos[)cls;  revelation  and  dogma;  Christ's  divinity,  human 
knowledge  and  resurrection;  and  the  historical  origin  and 
fiiuwth  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Church  and  the  Creed.  And  some 
forty  of  tht^  propositions  represent,  more  or  lets  accurately, 
Certain  sentences  or  ideas  of  Ixiisy,  when  tom  fiom  their  context 
ami  their  reasons.  The  encydioii  Pasundi  Dpminiei  Crtfis 
(Sept.  6th,  1907),  probably  the  longest  and  most  argumeaiative 
papal  utterance  extant,  also  aiina  piiflaaift|r  at  Loiqr,  although 
here  the  vehemently  schoIaMfc  ledaetert  dkifmiMtioa  to  pieee 
toflether  a  atiictly  cdMcnt,  cwitfito  t  pM  qwtoto  «i 
*'ll«deniiMi"  and  U»  «rfr<«n|MiBed  itotifcrien  to  awMBevd 
cateiories  of  thought  as  the  vehicles  for  describing  essentinriy 
modem  discoveries  and  requirements  of  mind,  make  the  idcntili* 
ration  of  precise  authors  and  passages  very  dilTicult.  And 
on  the  3i5t  of  November  ti)oj  a  papal  motu  proprui  declared 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  past  and  future, 
to  be  as  binding  upon  the  conscience  as  decrees  of  tbe  Roman 
Congregations. 

Yet  even  all  thh  did  oot  deter  Loisy  from  publishing  three 
further  books.  Lu  6mngilis  synoptiquis,  two  large  8vo  volumes  of 
1009  aad  798  pafsatappwad"  chcal'aiiteiir,iCefiaada,MeMiit> 
eii>Der,  Haiit»>ll«ne,'' in  Jamiaiy  1908.  An  laeiilvo  latnadiiC' 
thm  diKUtaes  the  ectWriasttcal  tradition,  modem  criticism;  the 
•econd,  the  lint  and  the  third  Gospels;  the  evangelical  tradition; 
the  career  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  and  the  li  ur  ir  ,  form, 
the  tradition  of  the  tc»t  and  the  previous  commcnUiit4.-  The 
commentary  gives  also  a  careful  translation  of  the  texts.  I>oiiy 
recognij:es  two  eye-witness  documents,  as  utilized  by  all  three 
synoptists,  while  Matthew  and  Luke  have  also  incorporated 
Mark.  His  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  dearly  tracing  a  strong 
Pauline  influence,  especially  in  Mark,  whidi  there  remodeb 
certain  aayinia  aad  actiooa  aa  time  wen  Sal  Rgbtercd  \a  the 
eye  witoiai  docHMMa.  These  dectriHt  iateiprttotioiia  iitti^ 
do*  the  eeeeoaqr  ef  binding  the  Jcwt  into  the  paiaheae 
teaehlhg;  the  dedanition  as  to  the  redemptive  diancter  of  the 
Passion  into  the  sayings;  the  sacramental,  institutional  word* 
into  the  account  of  the  Last  Supf>er,  originally,  a  solemnly  simple 
Me<u5ianic  meal;  and  the  formal  night-trial  before  CaiajihiLS 
into  the  original  Passioo-story  with  its  informal,  mominy 
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decision  by  Calaphas,  and  its  one  solemn  condcmiuiion  of 
Jcsu5,  by  I'tlate.  Mark's  narratives  of  the  sepulture  by  Joseph 
of  Arinuthca  and  of  the  empty  tomb  are  taken  as  posterior  to 
St  Paul;  the  narratives  of  the  infancy  in  Matthew  and  Luke  as 
later  still.  Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  sayings  remain  substantially 
authentic;  if  the  historicity  of  certain  words  and  acts  is  here 
refused  with  unusual  assurance,  that  of  other  sayings  and  deeds 
b  established  with  stronger  proofs;  and  the  redemptive  con- 
ception of  the  Passion  and  the  sacramental  interpretation  of  the 
Lsst  Supper  arc  found  to  spring  up  promptly  and  legitimately 
from  our  Lord's  work  and  words,  to  saturate  the  Pauline  and 
Johanninc  wriiinp,  and  even  to  cooMilute  an  ekment  of  all  three 
synoptic  Gospels. 

Simples  Rlfitxiens  swr  U  ihfH  LomtnUbUi  tt  tur  Ftncycliqut 
Poicendi,  i»mo,  377  pages,  was  published  from  CcfTonds  a  few 
dnya  after  the  commentary.  Each  pro|x>sition  of  the  decree  is 
canfully  tracked  to  its  probable  source,  and  is  often  found  to 
modify  the  latter's  meaning.  And  the  study  of  the  encyclical 
concludes:  "  Time  is  the  great  teacher  ...  we  would  do  wrong 
to  despair  cither  of  our  dvilizaiion  or  of  the  Church." 

The  Church  authorities  were  this  time  not  slow  to  act.  On 
the  14th  of  February  Mgr  Amette,  the  new  archbishop  of  Paris, 
prohibited  his  diocesans  to  read  or  defend  the  two  books,  which 
"  attack  and  deny  several  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity," 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  abbi  again  declared  "  it 
is  impossible  for  me  honestly  and  sincerely  to  make  the  act  of 
absolute  retractation  and  submission  exacted  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff."  And  the  Holy  Office,  on  the  7th  of  March,  pronounced 
the  major  excommunication  against  him.  At  the  end  of  March 
Loisy  published  Queli/uts  iMrti  (December  1903-February  190$), 
which  conclude:  "At  bottom  I  have  remained  in  my  last  writings 
on  the  same  line  as  in  the  earlier  ones.  I  have  aimed  at  establish- 
ing principally  the  historical  position  of  the  various  questions, 
and  sccoadahly  the  necessity  for  reforming  otorc  or  lew  the 
tndltioiial  oMwqiU." 

Thiee  chief  cauacs  appear  jointly  to  have  prodiiced  M.  Lotsy's 
vciy  absolute  condemnation.  Any  frank  recognition  of  the 
abtrf's  even  general  principles  involves  the  abandonment  of 
(he  identification  of  theology  with  scbobslicism  or  even  with 
specifically  ancient  thought  in  general.  The  abba's  central 
position,  that  our  Lord  himself  held  the  proximatcncss  of  His 
second  coming,  involves  the  loss  by  churchmen  of  the  prestige 
of  directly  divine  power,  since  Church  and  Sacraments,  though 
still  the  true  fruits  and  vehicles  of  his  life,  death  and  spirit, 
cannot  thus  be  immediately  foun'Icd  by  the  earthly  Jesus  bim- 
telf.  And  the  Church  policy,  as  old  as  the  times  of  Constantinc, 
.to  crush  utterly  the  man  who  brings  more  problems  and  pressure 
than  the  bulk  of  traditiimal  ChrbUaaa  can,  at  the  time,  cither 
digest  or  resist  with  «  fair  diKiiBunation,  seemed  to  the 
authoritica  the  one  meana  toaave  the  very  difiicult  tiluation. 

BiBLioGRAruv.— Auiobiayraphkat  passages  in  M.  Loisy's  AmIout 
d'un  peiu  Ime  {Paris,  190^1.  pp.  «v.  avL  1,  3.  157,  218.  A  full 
account  of  his  literary  activity  and  ecclesiastical  troubles  will  be 
found  in  Abl'^  Albert  Houiin'sLo  Qtttiti0n  btbitqtu  mu  XIX*  tMt 
(Pari*,  and  rd..  191U)  and  La  ^sIsm  MitQue  au  XX*9iMtifmt. 
1906).  bat  the  latter  cipecially  is  largely  unfair  to  the  coatervativn 
and  Hdty  lacking  in  rcljgiaus  feeling.  The  following  articies  and 
booklrlB  concerning  M.  Loisy  and  the  qtiettions  raitet)  by  him  are 
MMdaUy  mnarlnble.  Vranea:  Kre  Durand.  S.  L.  Etudes  rritttrutts 
(Paris,  nov.  1901 )  ffaokly  describes  the  eoomwn  o(  ecclesiastical 
biblical  studies;  Momeigneur  Mignott  aichbishop  of  Albi,  L^urti 
■uu  U%  iiudft  udina%tiima  tooo^igoi  (eoOected  ed..  Paris,  1908) 
and  "Critique  et  tradition  in  Lt  CmrespondanI  (Paris,  lojh 
lanuary  1^04),  the  utterances  of  a  fini-ly  trained  judgment ;  Mgr  Le 
Canu*.  bishop  of  La  Rochclte,  Faustt  Ex^tise.  matttatu  thtclont 
(PaitS,  1902),  a  timid,  mostly  rhetorical,  acholar't  protcU;  Pere 
Ugcangr,  a  Dominican  who  has  done  much  (or  the  »prrad  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  l/l  Mflkode  hittoriqur,  surleml  i  ptepet  dt 
rAmten  Ttilammt  (Paris,  IQ03)  and  Eclairciitrmrnl  to  same  {ibid. 
■m);  p.  Lagnnge.  Mgr  K  Batiflol.  P.  Portattf.  S.  L.  "  Autour  de« 
fandnaaiu  jk  bi  Foi  in  tha  BuUttin  d*  Itu.  tuJ.  TciUoust  (Paris, 
ptcambcr  1900.  January  1904),  very  suggrstivr  papers;  Profrvor 
Maurke  Blondel^  ''Histoil*  et  dogma."  in  l.a  Chuntaine  (Paris 
Jasnary  16.  February  t6^  1904),  F.  de  Hugf-Vs  "  l)u  Christ  kernel 
et  det  chriMotoffies  siiewni»ii'*  {mL  Jwe  1.  1004).  the  Abb«  J. 
Wehite'a  "  U  Cbrirfet  la  oonsciettcc  catholique  ijAid.  August  16. 
Igot)  and  F.  da  Hllgel'a  "  Correspondance  "  (M.  Sept.  16.  1904) 


discuss  the  relatlom  between  (aitli  and  the  aflinmitkm  of  phenomenal 

happenings;  Paul  SaKiticr.  "  Les  Dtrniers  OuvraRcs  dc  I'Abb^ 
ixnty,"  in  the  Rnue  chfilirnm  (D6lc.  1904)  and  Paul  I>csjardins' 
Catholicumt  tt  cnlupu  (Paris.  190J),  a  Broad  Church  Proteitam'a 
aj>d  a  moralist  agnostic's  delicate  apprectations;  a  revue  of  L4t 
EaampUt  ffnopuquts  by  the  Abb<  Mangenot,  in  Rnue  du  Cletgt 
fran^ns  (Fab.  15.  1908)  containing  tome  interesting  discrimina- 
tiont;  a  revue  by  L.  in  the  Rmuhibtiqut  U<)oS),  pp.  608-620.  • 
mixture  of  unfair  insinuation,  powerful  criticism  and  discriminating 
admission*;  and  a  paper  by  C.  P.  B.  and  Jacques  Chevalier  in  tlie 
Annales  de  pktloiopkte  chtiitcnnt  (Paris,  Jan.  1909)  sccka  to  trace 
and  to  refute  certain  philosophical  presuppositions  at  work  in  the 
book's  treatment,  esnccially  of  the  Miracles,  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Institution  of  tnc  Church.  Italy:  "  Lettres  Romainca*'- ■■ 
AnHoItt  de  pktlesophie  ckrHitnnt  (Pans,  J.tnuary-March  1904).  an 
Italian  thr<>logi.in's  fearless  defence  of  Loisy's  main  New  TeataaiCttt 
positions;  Rev.  P.  Louis  Billot  S.J.,  Dt  sntfa  tradtliont  (Frtifawi 
I.  Rr.  190s),  the  ablest  of  the  scholastic  criticisms  of  the  hittorical 
method  by  a  highly  influential  French  professor  of  tbeoio|Qf,  aoar 
many  years  in  Rome;  QufUo  (ke  wWidino  (Rome,  1907,  Eng.  tnoai, 
Wkal  vt  want,  by  A.  L.  Lilley,  I^ndon.  1907),  and  //  PramnuMa  M 
Modfrnisli  [thtd.  1908),  Eng.  trans.,  Tke  Profnmmt  ofilaiumum 
c<l.  by  Lilley  (London,  eloquent  1008).  piradtnp  by  ItaUao  priest, 
sutMtantialty  on  M.  Loisy's  lines;."  L'  Abate  Loisy  e  il  Prableiiia  ddl 
Vangrli  Sinultici,"  (our  k>ng  papers  signed  "  II,"  in  //  MnMaoairala 
Mibn.  1908,  1909)  arc  candid  and  circumspect.  OofBaaV: 
'rofcssor  t.  Trocltsch,  "  Was  heisst  Wescn  dcs  Christ entamsr* 
6  arts,  in  Dit  ckrntJuke  Welt  (Leipzig,  autumn  1901).  a  anafotwrf 
criticism  of  M.  Loity's  developmental  defence  01  CainolidMn: 
Professor  Harnack's  review  of  £'£taii{ifr  d  f'^uc  in  Uie.TlMl. 
LiUralur-ZetluHi  ((.eipxig,  33rd  Janu.iry  1904)  is  gcneroua  and 
intcreslinf; ;  Professor  fl.  T  Ifoltim.inn's  "  L'rchristentuas  o. 
Rrform-lvatholiriimus,"  in  the  Prot.  Monalskrfte.  vii.  <t  (Beriia, 
•903).  "  Dcr  Fall  Loisy,"  ibid.  ix.  I,  and  his  rr\'iew  of "  UalBMntilea 
synoptiques  "  in  Da$  xwcnxttile  Jaktkundfrt  (Munich,  May  Ji  I909) 
are  full  of  facts  and  of  deep  thought;  Fr.  F.  von  Hunundaucr. 
Exetetiukft  tur  Intptralionsfraft  (Freil>un;  i.  Br.  1904)  isaiavour' 
able  specimen  of  present-day  German  Roman  Catholic  «rholanlipk 
America:  Professor  C.  A  Briggs,  "The  Case  of  the  Abb*  Laisy.? 
ExposUor  (London.  April  1905),  and  C.  A.  Hriges  and  F,  von 
HUgcl,  Tkt  Papal  CommissxoH  and  tkt  PenUiUuck{\jimtion.  IQO?) 
discuss  Rome's  attitude  towards  biblical  science.  England:  JM 
Rev.  T.  A.  Ljccy's  llarnock  and  Loiiy,  with  introduction  by  ViKOaal 
Halifax  (London,  1904);  "The  Encyclical  and  M.  Loisy  "  (Ciiacl 
Timtt,  Feb.  70,  1908);  "  Recent  Roman  Catholic  Biblical  Critieitm*' 
(Tkt  Timtt  Liltrary  Suppltmtnl  for  January  IJth,  33f>d.  t^th. 
1904).  and  "  "The  Synoptic  Gospels  "  (r<'vivw  in  Tkt  Timti  LiUnry 
Supplrmmt,  March  36,  I908)  are  interesting  pronounceneats 
respectively  of  two  Tractarian  High  Churrbmen  and  of  a  dbcipk 
of  Canon  Sanday.  Professor  Percy  Centner's  oapar  in  the  SMmt 
Journal,  vol.  i.  (1903)  p.  603.  ia  the  work  Ola  Pnritan^mindcd. 
cultured  Broad  Church  layman.  (P.  Y.  H.) 

LOJA  (formerly  written  A«M),at««nio(MtahCffD^>ain,  in  the 
province  of  Granada,  on  the  Granada-Algccina  nOway.  POfk 
(1900)  19,143.  The  narrow  and  irregular  Street*  of  Loja  wiitd 
up  the  sides  of  a  steep  hill  surmounted  by  a  Moor»h  citadel; 
many  of  the  older  buildings,  including  a  fine  Moorish  bridge, 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  December  1884,  although 
two  churches  of  the  early  16th  century  remained  intact.  An  iron 
bridge  spans  the  river  Ccnil,  which  flows  past  the  tOWD  OB  the 
north,  forcing  a  passage  through  the  nwuotains  which  eadrele 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  Vega  of  Granada.  ThH  pMMfe  «««td 
have  afforded  easy  access  to  the  territory  still  held  by  the  MoofS 
in  the  last  half  of  the  isth  century,  had  not  Loja  beenatmnfly 
fortified;  and  the  place  was  thus  of  great  military  importance, 
ranking  with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Alhama  as  otteof  thckeyt 
of  Granada.  Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarie  WOoQeDa 
silk,  paper  and  leather.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  ndghbonrhood. 

Loja,  which  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  the  ancient 
Ilipuh,  or  with  the  Locibi  (Lacibit)  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  first 
clearly  emerges  in  the  Arab  chronicles  of  the  year  890^  It  ma 
uken  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  itti,  but  wa$  soon  nfterwdi 
abandoned,  and  was  not  finally  iwaplund  totll  the  aSth  of 
May,  1486,  when  it  auntadercd  to  FerdlBiitd  and  Inbda  nfttr 
a  siege. 

LOKEREN,  an  important  industrial  town  of  Belgium  brtweeB 

Ghent  and  Antwerp  (in  East  Flanders  on  the  Durme).  Pop. 
(iqo4)  31.869.  It  lies  at  the  southern  point  of  the  district  called 
Pays  de  Wacs,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  tentwy  wa» 
only  sandy  moorland,  but  is  now  the  most  highly  cuhhrated 
and  thickly  populated  tract  in  Belgium.  The  chtiTtb  tt  5l 
Laurence  if  of  wiM  Jntercat. 
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I  «f  iUgHk,  M  tk»  jWdiMi  of  ih>  Niger 
wd  Bsnue  riwt,  fbwiM  Ik  itfo  by  the  Britilk  coKul.  W.  B. 

B^kk,  and  ftubtequently  the  military  ceiitre  of  the  Roy«i  Niger 
Con  p^n) .  Ii  is  iD  ibe  province  o(  K&bt)ft,  sjo  m.  lam  the  utouth 

Iff  ilic  NiKtr.  Jftd  it  o( 
iS'tocfciA  Mid  Kasba). 

LOLLARDS,  itte  Dame  given  to  the  Eneli^b  followers  of  John 
WycUftc,  ilu-y  were  the  arthcrrnts  of  a  rcUgiow  jnovcmt'ni  w  hii  h 
wa^  V, iiicsptci'l  in  iht  end  of  ihc  utb  and  beginning  <>f  the  isih 
centuries,  mtd  to  some  estcnt  maintained  itseU  on  to  t  he  Kefortaa- 
lion.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin;  some  dtrive  ii  (com 
Mmhi,  lim,  viMtiag  Chuiccs  (C.      Sb^oMii't  pMiaguiii)»~ 


I  eeUbel  to  ««r  don  ««n  "t 

but  the  most  generally  received  explanation  derives  the  words 
from  loUem  or  IttUeH,  to  sing  softly.  The  word  it  much  older  than 
its  English  use;  ihete  were  Lollards  in  the  NtllieiLiriiK  at  Ilio 
beginning  of  the  nih  CL-nlury,  who  were  ak.111  to  the  1- rjlritelli. 
Hr^^liirdj  and  other  sectaric*  of  the  rtcusjni  1- tanciicin  t>pc. 
'I'iie  earJieki  oBicial  ui«  of  the  oatue  in  England  occurs  in  1567 
in  a  mandate  of  the  bishop  ol  Worcester  against  five  "  poor 
preachers,"  matHitu  teu  ritu  LoUardcrum  conJotJeraltu.  It  is 
profanble  thit  tf>e  nanic  given  to  the  foUowcrs  of  WycHfle 
tonMt  AJwy  iqwabkd  those  oflsfaoots  from  ibept  FindKia 
temmtal  «liefc  l»d  diwincd  thn  popA  MlhHity  Mid  «t 
MtM  thMMclm  thft      «i  Aniirficaf  |M«4k 

The  Mth  ccolufy,  m  fdl  (Of  vaM  tcSiloM  Bf*.  mmSt  it 
manifest  that  the  two  different  ideas  of  a  Hfe  of  separation  from 
the  wodd  which  (n  earlier  limes  had  lived  on  side  by  side  within 
the  medieval  thurili  wcic  irrtxontilaljle.  The  chiirih  those 
to  :ih{<\c  by  the  iika  of  MiMeVir.ind  ami  to  reject  th.u  of  I  rarms 
of  A>^Mbi;  and  the  revolt  of  (Dclcham  and  the  Kr.iniisc^ins,  of 
the  begliards  and  ottier  s|>intual  fraternities,  ot  WyrlilTc  .ind 
the  Lollards,  were  all  protests  against  that  decision.  Ciradually 
tliDre  tame  to  be  facing  each  other  a  great  political  Christendom, 
wl— >  rulers  were  statesmen,  with  aims  and  policy  of  a  worldly 
type^  nnd  a  teUgtous  Chrntendom,  full  of  the  ideas  «f  gipintiwi 
ifpni  tinmnrid  by  scH'sarrifico  and  ot  parti-HpitkiB  to  thtr  fctiwftf 

two  hle^k  wu  ftni|ht  ml  Ib  ifaMM  cwiy  cmmujt  hi  EMiupt 

in  the  14th  century.  In  Englaitd  W)'(lifrc's  whole  ^e  was  ipnt 
in  the  r.truF^K^'.  and  he  bequeathed  his  work  to  the  Lollards. 
The  main  praLticil  tlioiipht  ^^ith  \\  >>lilfr  was  that  the  thiirc  h, 
if  true  to  her  divine  nii--"u)n.  muM  .aid  min  to  live  th.it  life  of 
ev  anf;»:  !ic.nl  poverty  hv  wliii.h  Ihey  could  Ik-  sefiaratc  from  the 
world  and  iniii.ite  C  lirivt,  .ind  if  ihc  i  hurch  ccastsd  to  1*  true  to 
her  miiiion  she  (r.istd  to  bo  a  churt  h.  Wycli0e  was  .1  mcta- 
pkfwktUk  and  a  thcoio^an,  and  hod  to  iovMit  a  metaphysical 
thXWy  the  theory  of  Dominium— W  MAb  lilm  to  transfer, 
Jd  K  Mjf  Mtidkctay  to  Mowclf,  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
CteCbuth  toUheoMpMljref  poor  Christians;  but  his  followers 
mm  uMeM  to  dkM  tkM  «  cbwcb  which  hdd  laife  landed 
coQectM  iMai  ptadllj  tBd  tMk  ONney  from 
starving;  pca<.ams  for  baptbdng,  burying  and  pn^filf  cool  I 
not  he  the  church  of  Christ  and  bis apcetlo. 

I.olliirdy  \^a^  most  flourishinR  and  most  cfanfierous  to  the 
ef<  losi.i>tical  orpani.'.alian  t*f  Engl.ind  during  the  ten  ycar^ 
al'tr  WycIiiTc's  ficath.  It  had  sprearl  50  r.iiiiiily  and  prown 
ao  poputar  that  a  hostile  chronicler  could  say  that  almost  every 
ttcond  man  was  a  Lollard.  Wycliffe  left  three  intimate  disciples: 
— .Vkolaa  Hereford,  a  doctor  of  theology  of  Oxford,  who  had 
helped  his  master  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Engli>h;  John 
A9ht«ii,  aho  k  iienMr  «(  u  Oslord  eolege:  and  John  Bmmy, 
WyOmt^t  coOeefM  ii  I«tlcni«rUi,  and  •  eMi«iiditor«f  the 
BlMa.  With  tkM  WM  iMOtiMid  men  «r  lets  iMtaaftety, 
hi  the  fint  tfe  «f  LeHifdy,  J«hii  Vkriter,  the  ftianie  taceiic 
William  Smith,  the  restless  fanatic  Swyndrrly,  Richard  Waytv 
tract  and  Crotnpc.  WydHfe  bad  onmnueed  in  Lutterworth 
an  association  for  senditij;  the  R()S|h1  throufrh  all  F.n>;!anf!,  a 
coinf»n\  of  poor  preachers  somewhat  after  the  Weslcjan  method 
•I  tiiodern  UflMl  '*Tq  h»  POOT  nMmH  UmUStUUf,  t9 
AVI  1« 


IIh  iaitk  anity.  the  swift  obedience  of  as  tgdm,  nfeh  fm 
aad  eBMlint  mingling  among  the  poor,  s^  waa  the  hieal  of 

Wycliffe's  '  poor  priesU '  "  (cf.  Shirley,  Faic.  Zis.  p.  xl.),  and, 
although  proscribed,  these  "  poor  preachers  "  aith  portions  of 
their  master's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  their  hand  to  guide 
them,  (Kcacbed  all  over  Enjd^nd.  In  ijiS.',  tuo  yc:tr%  brfm« 
the  death  of  WycLtle,  the  .irchLLshop  of  Cantirhury  got  lie 
Lollard  optnioas  candrmnvd  by  Convocation,  and,  having  bctin 
promiirr]  royal  support,  he  began  the  long  conflict  of  the  church 
with  the  followers  of  Wyclifle.  Ue  was  Me  to  coerce  tba 
authorities  of  the  university  of  Osted,  and  to  diiw  out  of  k 
the  leading  Wydifilia  tcachcn,  bat  h»  unrfite  to  stiAr 
Oxford  ayinpalhtfa  or  to  pt  wtt  tht  haiMMd  teachwa  piaachiot 
country.  Manyof  the  nobles,  Lice  Lordllloui»< 
Salfsbary,  supported  the  poor  preachers,  tooh  Hkib 
as  private  chaplains,  and  protected  tfiem  against  clerical  inter* 
fercncc.  Country  genltemen  Uke  Sir  Thomas  LAiimer  of  Bray* 
brcoke  and  Sir  liichard  Slury  proleil(d  Ihem,  \\hile  m.  r -har.ts 
and  burfesiai  supported  them  wiih  money.  W  hui  kitlurd  il. 
isiutd  an  otdiuante  (July  i^S;)  oriierinR  every  tiisbop  to  arrest 
aii  LttlUrds,  the  Cuoititon^  cunipdkd  tiiiii  to  withdraw  It.  Thus 
protected,  ti>e  "  poor  preachers  "  won  masses  of  the  people  to 
their  optniotu,  and  Leicester,  London  and  the  west  of  England 
became  their  heodquartcrs. 
The  organization  must  have  been  ationg  hi  numbers,  but  only 
who  were  seized  for  heresy  aie  hamoi  by  naroc,  end  it 
iaoo^ fionathe hdkliiiaMt of  tfadrtacancis  that  thrir  opiniaaa 
can  be  lathcnd.  Hit  pnachiistKnpicl«rc$quc  figures  in  iong 
russet  dress  (kiwn  to  the  heels,  who,  staff  in  hand,  preached  in 
the  mother  tongtie  to  the  people  in  churches  and  graveyards, 
in  squares.  ^Ireeti  and  hmiit's,  in  t;ard.  r.>  avjd  pte.f.urc  grouttds, 
and  thin  lallttd  prixaUly  wiih  ihost  who  h^d  beta  inipresscd. 
The  Loli.ird  ii^er.iuire  w.^.s  very  wilkly  clrctilated — books  l>y 
Wyditie  and  liercioi'd  and  tracts  and  broadside?— in  ^\ntc 
of  many  edicts  proscribing  it.  In  139$  the  Lollardj  crew  »o 
strong  that  thry  petitioned  parlianKnt  through  Sir  Thomas 
Latimer  and  Sir  R.  Stury  to  rcfortn  the  church  on  LoUardist 
■■tbsdk  It  h  aaM  thai  the  Ldlaid  Ctrndmiim  pnotod  b^r 
CaMs  adUey  <p,  36^  imtda  the  saWtaace  of  tUt  petMoii. 
If  ao,  pariiaaifiit  im  totd  that  Hiperil  p— anions  mhi  the 
dMrch  and  dritf*  ow  Ae  Chtfcttta  pmrn  of  faith,  hope  aad 
charity;  that  the  priesthood  of  the  church  in  communion  with 
Rome  was  not  the  priesthood  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles;  that 
the  monk's  vow  of  eelibary  h.itl  lor  i'.i-  coii-.e'iu<  nee  unnatur.il 
lust,  and  should  not  he  imposed;  that  traiiiut.itLintialion  ttjs 
a  feipncd  niir.iclc,  and  led  people  to  i'loiatry;  that  prayers 
made  owr  wine,  bread,  vatir,  oil,  salt,  wax,  incenje,  altars  of 
stone,  church  walls,  vestments,  mitres,  crosses,  staves,  were 
magical  and  should  not  be  allowed;  that  Itings  should  poMei* 
the  jus  tpiscppch,  and  bring  good  govemmonl  into  the  cboich} 
that  ao  ipecU  pngpcn  ihaiild  be  made  far  the  dead;  that  mA-' 
cviw  ooataifcai  aiada  tothadtqgr,  and  didaiad  to  be  BccoHDsr 
for  satvatieat  tM*  Utt  loot  of  d«tial  aneflaiwc  and  th»  cim 
of  indulg««eM  and  other  abtM*  to  paiddatag  A;  that  aB  wtid 
wore  against  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  were  but 
murdering  and  plundering  the  poor  to  *in  glory  for  Itinns; 
(har  the  vows  of  chastity  laid  nfion  nnrs  h  d  to  child  murder; 
(hat  many  of  th<-  trades  pratli'^^d  in  the  con-nion'ive.Tlth,  >u<  h 
as  ihoH-  of  (;oUI:-mit Its  .nnd  .Trmouri  r*.  were  iinneee^s.^ry  and 
led  to  luxury  and  wa&le.  Thes<-  Conclusions  rcnlly  contain  the 
sum  of  WycHITite  teaching;  and,  if  we  .idd  that  the  princi(>3l 
duty  of  priests  is  to  prench,  .md  thai  the  \v(,rj>lup  of  images, 
the  gofng  on  pilgrimages  anri  ilic  iiv;  of  gold  and  sKver  chalices 
in  dWine  icrvioe  «i»  «fadtil  (TAv  AoMtife'  Hijint  o»d  the  LMariit 
p.  47).th()rbdiideahiMil«l(kehlMlkadutrged  in  the  iadkt- 
mcnts  against  individual  LolhadidMn  Itt  !>•  laidjil  «t  tlo 
15th  century.  The  king,  who  had  hkhflTtO  MMaMd  wudeoa  to 
repress  the  action  of  t  he  c  lert^-  against  the  Lolbrds,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  petition  ar^l  i-s  |irnmotcrs,  and  Lollardy  n<'ver  again 
h.id  the  power  in  l-.neland  which  it  wielded  up  to  this  year. 
If  the  formal  stalemems  of  L«llard  creed  are  to  be  got  from 
the  pondff  «lnr  «t  iMr  oOBUvPtiBr  lAh 
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Um  church  may  be  gathered  fnrai  the  bdbds  pteeervcd  in  the 
Pditkat  Pocnu  and  Somg$  rthlimg  to  Eii^isk  Uislcry,  published 

i»  tt|9  by  TkoBU  Wiijtht  tm  tltt  Uutm  of  th*  Roll*  miM^ 
and  ta  Ite  Fkn  PkvslMna  pdaott.  Hm  KMi^kmuft  Cmt 

(acc  Lanciami)  vu  probably  written  about  1394,  what  Ltrflaidy 
wax  at  its  (reatcst  Mrcnfth;  the  ploughman  of  the  Cretd  is 
a  nun  gifted  with  setue  enough  to  src  ihrough  the  tricks  of  the 
friars,  and  with  such  religious  knowjcdgr  as  ran  be  got  from  the 
crci'<l,  and  from  Wycliflc's  version  of  the  (jospcls.  The  poet 
gives  us  a  "  portrait  of  the  fat  friar  with  his  double  chin  shaking 
about  as  big  as  a  goosc':>  egg,  and  the  ploughman  with  his  hood 
full  of  holes,  hta  iniUco4  made  of  patches,  and  poor  wife  goiag 
barefoot  on  tlw  kt  «•  lint  liw  bbod  foUowMl  {Svh  SKifm 
Text  Sacitty,  vol.  uuu,  pref.,  p.  16);  and  one  can  easily  see  iHqr 
fanners  and  peasants  turned  from  the  friars  to  the  poor  preacbcn. 
TTmi  SttHffum'i  CtmftaM  Uili  ilw  wum  lihi.  ItpatMspopoii 
oMdhtli,  pMbrtMt  netco,  BMHiks  and  MfliSi  iriio  call  tiibii^ 
selves  followers  of  Peter  and  keepers  of  the  gates  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  pale  poverty-stricken  people,  cotless  and  landless, 
who  have  to  p,iy  the  fat  clergy  for  spiritual  assistance,  and  asks  if 
these  arc  Peter's  priests.  "  I  trowe  I'cter  took  no  money,  for  no 
siancrs  that  he  sold.  .  .  .  I'ctcr  «M  MVtT  10  |Mt  ft  fol^  to 
leave  his  key  with  surh  a  loscll." 

In  1.590  the  Lane.  tr.  in  Iknry  IV'.  overthrew  the  Plant.igenrt 
Richard  II.,  and  one  of  the  most  active  [Kirti<.ans  of  the  new 
monarch  was  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  most 
opponent  of  LoUardy.  Richard  U.  liaA  tMnA  the 
(0  Mpptess  Lollardy  without  much  tucecnu  The  mm 
'  the  dnifdl  In  •  aiBllar  way  and  not  more 
tho  iUHkgdl  of  tfw  IBtkctericnl  party  lay  in  the 
\  «l  CoauMW,  in  wUch  the  represottatives  of  the  shires 
took  the  leadlf^  part.  Twice  the  Commons  petitioned  the  crown 
to  seize  the  temporalities  of  ihc  church  and  apply  them  to  such 
national  purposes  as  relief  of  tixalion,  maintenance  of  the  poor 
and  the  support  of  new  lordsandknights.  Their  anti-clcricalpolicy 
was  not  continuous,  however.  The  court  party  and  the  clergy 
proposed  statutes  for  the  suppression  of  hereby,  iind  twirc  at 
least  secured  the  ooncurreoce  of  the  Commons.  One  of  these  was 
the  well-known  statute  De  hiretico  eomburtndo  passed  in  1401. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  Lollardy,  when  the  court  and  the  clergy 
managed  to  bring  Lollards  before  ecclesiastical  tribunals  backed 
hf  tho  chrfl  fowtr,  the  acaiaod  fCDanU|y  ncaalcd  and  ihomd 
BO  dinwaiHiwi  to  eadno  maatjrraoa  for  thdi  opiidoM.  They 
became  bolder  in  the  beginning  of  the  t  stk  century.  William 
Sowtrey  (Chartris),  caught  and  condemned,  refused  to  recant 
and  was  burnt  at  St  I'aul's  Crn  ('f  irch  1401),  and  other 
martyrdoms  followed.  The  viclmii  usually  belonged  to  the 
lower  classes.  In'1410  John  B.idby,  an  artisan,  was  sent  to  the 
stake.  His  execution  was  memorable  from  the  pari  taken  in  it 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  himself  tried  to  reason  the  Lollar<l 
out  of  his  convicitofts.  But  DOlhing  said  would  make  Badby 
confess  tJiat  "  Christ  sitting  at  supper  did  give  to  His  disciples 
His  living  body  to  eat."  TheT..ollards,farfrom  da«kBlfld»ikot«d 
lio  effort  to  make  good  their  ground,  and  united  ft  ttnt^  tot 


wad  poUticol  Mbortjr  to  tho  hatiod  f«k  bgr  the  peasants 
b  lio  Biiih  ckcgjr.  Jak  Vplotid  (Jokn  Countrymi 


lan) 

look  tho  ptect  oi  Pk»  Floi^&aaa.  and  upbraided  the  clctgy, 
aed  especially  the  friars,  for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Wycliffe 

had  published  the  rule  of  St  Francis,  and  had  pointed  out  in  a 
commentary  upon  the  rule  how  far  friars  had  departed  from 
the  maxims  of  their  founder,  and  had  persecuted  the  Spirilualcs 
(the  Fratricclll,  Rcghards,  Lollards  of  the  Netherlands)  for 
keeping  them  to  the  letter  (cf.  Matthews.  EMtUtk  Wprkt  #/ 
Wy4ii  kitkato  tmprimta^  Eaxly  Sag.  Tm  Soc^  vol.  basb., 
JikOplMdfntiUthkli  ~ 

"Freer,  what  charitie  is  tWs 
To  fain  that  whoso  liveth 

Liveth  most  (it rf IV tile, 

And  next  (ollour'.h  the  '••.I'.r  of  the  A]XMfllO 

In  p«J%ertir  and  [irnn^ni  c  ; 

And  yet  the  win-'.t  ar.d  Rrrat^Jit  <  lerkrv  n(  ynu 
Wcna  or  tend  or  procur*  to  the  court  o<  Rome. 
<  .  .  OMd  10  b*  OMflOid  ol  tho  «ov  of 


The  a#<hblshop»  hovfan  tho  pon  ol  the  ihtooe  bdund  Um, 
attached  that  ttmighild  of  Leihidy  the  univerdly  of  Oafotd. 
la  1406  0  doeapMt  gppomd  purporting  to  bo  the  MKtaMjrof 
Iht  Mlwnlty  hi  iMWtf  of  Wycliffe;  its  getitthiMim  was  db- 
pirtod  «t  the  tfaio,  aad  when  quoted  by  Hnu  at  the  council  of 
Constance  It  was  repudiated  by  the  English  detegain.  The 
archbishop  treated  Oxford  as  if  it  had  issued  the  do  ument, 
and  procured  the  issue  of  severe  regulations  in  order  to  [mrg*  ihe 
Vniven  :  .  <  I  liercsy.  In  noA  Arundel  in  convocation  prof>osed 
and  carried  the  famous  Constiiultonts  Tk«mtm  Ammdti  tiitended 
to  put  down  \V  yclifhtc  preachers  and  teaching.  They  provided 
amongst  other  things  thai  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  preach 
iHlbout  a  bishop's  licence,  that  preachers  preaching  to  the  laity 
«ci«  aot  to  Kiwke  tho  alMof  the  cktur,  aad  that  l«il«<d  booki 
oad  Iho  tnadoiios  «t  tht  Bttle  inr  m  ho  aomted  fcr  aad 


V.becweUiif  •< 

made  to  crush  Lollardy.  Hitherto  its  atrength  had  lain  among 
the  country  gentlemen  who  were  the  representatives  of  the 
shires.  The  court  and  clergy  had  been  afraid  to  attack  this 
jKjwrrful  class.  The  new  kinjf  determined  to  overa«c  tbrm, 
and  to  this  end  selected  one  who  had  been  a  personal  fncr.J  and 
whose  life  had  been  blamclcs.s.  This  was  Sir  John  CMdCsstle, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Lord  Cobham,  "  the  good  Lord  Cobham  " 
as  the  common  people  called  him.  Henry  first  tried  personal 
persuasion,  and  when  that  failed  directed  tnal  for  here^. 
Oldcastle  was  convicted,  but  was  imprisoned  for  fortjr  di^o 
IIm  Tower  in  hope  that  he  might  fcctnt.  He  Md 
■iiMwocil  his  c»raichieisu  to  his  oid.  A  LoDaid  pfet 
fonMdtoMfacthoUoi^pciMa.  hlhooadOldcortr  aoiliaiat 
for  an  obstinate  heretic  (Dec.  i4i7).  These  perseculioos  were 
not  greatly  protested  s^insl ;  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  with  France 
had  awakened  thj  nui'  I  1!  spirit  of  the  nation,  .ind  little  s>  n  (.athy 
was  fck  for  men  .v.'iy  had  declared  that  all  war  was  but  tkc 
murder  and  plundering  of  poor  people  for  the  wkc  of  ki'r;. 
Mocking  ball.ids  were  composed  upon  the  martyr  Oidtastie, 
and  this  dislike  to  warfare  was  one  of  the  chief  accusations 
made  against  him  (comp.  Wright's  PoliUcal  Poems,  ii.  2^4)- 
But  Arundel  could  not  prevent  tho  mUnf  and  disiributkut  of 
Lollard  books  and  pamphlets.  Two  appeared  about  the  thoo 
of  the  aiortjmlom  of  Oldcastle— TAe  PtoMgftman's  Prtjtr  aad 
the  LutHmtm  if  UgkL  The  /VmghMN'j  Prayer  declared  that 
tms  WBiahip  ctwlMohi  thmthfiip  It  loving  Cod .  and  dreading 
God  aad  trustify  in  God  above  all  other  things;  and  it  showed 
how  Lollards,  pressed  by  persecution,  became  further  aef>arated 
from  the  religious  life  of  the  church.  "  Men  makcth  bov-  g-t  ii 
stoncn  houses  full  of  gla^en  windows,  and  depeth  tkilkc  it-^^ 
houKS  and churthi-s.  And  they  sclten  in  these  houses  mawmets 
of  slocks  and  stones,  to  fore  ihcm  they  kneicB  privilicb  aad  apert 
and  m.'^kcn  their  prayers  and  all  this-  they  say  is  they  worship. 
.  .  .  For  Lordc  our  belief  is  that  iliiae  house  is  man's  soul." 
Notwithstanding  the  repression,  Lollardy  fastened  in  new  parti 
of  England,  and  Lollards  abounded  ia  SaoMnct,  Nori<^ 
Suffolk,  Esses,  Lincoln  and  Buckinchaawhiia« 

the  MMica  of  CoiMttaee  (t4t4r<4t<)  potottond  to  the  papal 
scUsn,  and  also  showed  ita  dotoailRatkii  lo  pot  down  bctoqr 
by  bumlaf  John  Husa.  When  news  of  this  reached  England  the 
clergy  were  incited  lo  sliU  more  vigorous  proceedings  againu 
Lollard  preaehers  and  l)Ooks.  From  this  time  LcUardy  ap}x:,;-» 
banished  from  t!)e  fliliis  and  streets,  and  lakes  refuge  in  hoi.:  » 
and  places  of  concealment.  There  was  no  more  waysjde  [>rc.i^  '  - 
ing,  but  instead  there  were  itmrfniiculj  cucwZ/t!  in  hau!>&>s,  in 
peasants'  huts,  in  sawpits  and  in  field  <lil(hes,  where  the  BiUo 
was  read  and  exhoctations  were  given,  and  so  Lollardy  coniinucti. 
hk  t4al  AnchblriMp  Chichele  confessed  that  the  Lollards  scented 
as  nuaMHOB  aaowagt  aad  that  theit  litocaiy  and  pMaddas ' 
went  oaiftvlcDioMf  aabdoee.  Itwssloiiad  atotiil 
of  the  paoMt  Mctois  aad  paiUi  prioMgi  aad  •  pnt 
chaplaias  and  cttiataik  Km  In  aeoet  aaaoriilhia  ^Mb  tka 
Lollards,  so  much  to  that  in  many  places  processions  were  nevcf 
made  and  worship  on  saints'  days  was  abandoned.  For  tLa 
LaUarda  wen  haidcaed  hy  jimiinillaa.  nd.r 
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in  (he  statement  of  their  doctrines.  Thomas  Bagley  was  iccused 
of  declaring  that  if  in  the  sacrament  a  priest  made  bread  into 
God,  he  made  a  God  that  can  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice;  that 
the  phahsccs  of  the  day,  the  monki,  and  the  nuns,  and  the  friara 
and  all  other  privileged  persons  recofiiued  by  tlie  chinch  were 
Sail*  of  Satan;  and  that  awkubf  cnniliiiwi  to  the  pricM  was 
thm  wBl  not  of  Cod  but  «f  ^dMfl.  AmI  athnahdd  that  uy 
ptktt  who  took  safauy       omMMBricil*!  «d  that  boys 


Frea  England  LoUardy  passed  into  Scotland.  Oxford 
Infected  St  Andrews,  and  tre  find  traces  of  more  than  one  vigorous 

search  made  for  Lollards  among  the  tcichiiiKitafi  of  the  Scottish 
university,  while  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  in  Ayrsliirc  were  claimed 
by  Kiiox  as  the  foFenmners  of  the  Scotch  Rieformation. 

The  opinions  of  the  later  Lollards  can  best  be  pthi-rcd  from  the 
learned  and  unfgrtunace  Pecock,  who  wrote  his  iLiliut.ite  Ktpfcssor 
againtt  the  "  Bible-mea,"  ai  be  calls  tbem.  lie  summed  up  ihcir 
doctrioM  under  eleven  heads:  they  condemn  the  having  and  using 
image*  in  the  churches,  the  going  on  pilgrimages  to  the  memorial 
or  "^mynde  places  "  of  the  samts,  the  MUinc  of  bndcd  powmion* 
by  the  cleny,  the  various  ranks  of  the  iiienich]rt  the  iiuainc  of 
codcsiasticsil  laws  and  ordinances  by  papal  and  epticopal  authonty, 
the  isstitutioa  of  rcUgious  orders,  the  costliness  of  ecclesiastical 
decorations,  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  and  the  sacrament*,  the 
taking  of  omUs  and  the  maint uniiii;  ih.it  »ar  .uid  up:*,.!!  nunisli- 
mcnt  drc  lawful.  When  these  points  arc  compared  with  the  Lollard 
Conchisioa*  of  IJM.  it  is  plain  ihM  Lollanly  nad  not  greatly  altered 
its  opinions  after  Bfty>fivo  years  of  persecutioo.  AU  the  articles 
of  Fwock'i  Kst,  save  that  on  capital  punishment,  are  to  be  found 
in  tlw  Concfosions;  and,  altbouiKh  many  writers  have  held  that 
WyclilTe's  own  vic«-»  ilifferH  greatly  from  what  have  been  cilk-il 
the  "  «)UiK^iT.>tii-ns  of  the  l.itrr  and  more  violent  Lollards."  all 
these  view*  may  be  traced  to  Wycliffc  hima^lf.  f'ccock's  idea  was 
that  all  the  Uatements  which  he  was  urc)^iared  to  impugn  came  from 
three  false  opinions  or  "  trowings,'  viz.  that  no  governance  or 
Crdinancc  is  to  be  esteemed  a  Uw  of  God  whMiisMt  founded  on 
Scripture,  that  every  hurable-mindcd  Christiaa  IBM  or  sraoHHi  is 
able  without  "  fat!  and  defaut  "  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  that  h.i\  ing  done  so  he  ought  to  listen  to  no  arguments  to  the 
contrary;  he  clKwhcre  adds  a  fourth  (i.  102),  that  if  a  nun 
be  not  only  meek  but  also  keep  God's  law  he  shall  have  a  true 
understanding  of  Scripture,  even  though  "  no  man  cUis  tcche  him 
saue  God."  These  statements^  especially  tht  hstt  ahow  us  the 
connexion  between  the  Lollacdsand  those  mystkiai  nil  X4th  century, 
such  3s  Tauter  and  RuyriMWck,  who  oontsd  am  IfH^-T  of 
NichoUiof  Basd.«ndfaiaw<tiwMlrfwilili»lhtwwdiftololthe 
Frieadsof  God. 

•  -  Tbe  peneaittons  were  contfnued  down  to  ttie  rcfgn  of  Henry 

VIIL,  and  when  the  writings  of  Luther  began  to  appear  in 
England  the  clergy  were  not  $0  tnuth  afraid  of  Lutheranism 
as  of  the  increased  life  they  gave  to  men  who  for  generations 
had  been  reading  Wyclidc's  Wkkclle.  "  It  is,"  wrote  Bishop 
Tuiutallto  Erasmus  in  tSJj,  "  no  question  of  pernicious  novelty, 
it  is  only  that  new  arms  are  being  added  to  the  great  band 
of  WyclifBte  heretics."  LoHaidy,  irfikh  continued  down  to 
the  Keferauttion,  did  much  to  shape  the  movtment  laEagbad. 
Tlte  subordlaatioo  of  cl«rical  (o  kfc  Juriidicllaii,  A«  wedagdea 
Ib  fclrdtttiral  pawasioiii,  tte  fBtMbif  mi  a  tnnilatioB  of 
the  Bible  ivU4  ceiiU  be  reed  by  the  **eoiBinon  **  laan  were 
all  inheritances  bequeathed  by  the  Loll ir, is. 

Literature. — FauUuli  Ziuniorum  Miirisiri  Johannit  Wyclif 
e*m  TrUico.  e<litcd  for  the  Rolls  Series  by  W.  W.  Sl.  rl,  v  (Lnn  l  n, 
1858):  the  ChronuoH  Augtiat,  auctort  mmiadio  quodam  Saueu 
Allom,  ed.  by  Sir  E.  Maande  Thomp«m  (Lowlea,  i4M)t  BiHtria 
Antlitama  of  Thomas  WaUncham.  ed.  H.  T.  Kkr,  vol.  iii. 
(L«ndoa,  1669):  Ckmticon  ol  Henrv  Knightoa.  ed.  by  J.K.  Lumby 
(L^doa.  1895);  R.  L.  Poole.  U'y  hfe  and  Uoeenunts  for  Reform 
(lx>ndon.  1889);  R.  Pecock,  Ret"eisor  of  otfrmurh  Blaminf  nf  the 
Clrrry  (3  v.,!,  ,  London,  iWjO);  K.  L>.  Matthew,  The  tlnfltth  Uorki 
ct  John  WytUf  (Early  English  Text  Society.  London,  1H80); 
T.  Wright,  i>«iMBi(  Anw  cod  Smu  U  vob..  London.  1859); 
C.  y.  Lecbler,  Mamt  mm  Wklif,  tl.  (1873);  J,  Loncrth.  Hus  un4 
wydift  (Prsrue.  i8«j,  English  tr.in.h'ion  by  J.  Evans.  London. 
1884);  D.  Wilkins.  Ctmctfta  Mafnjf  }inl:iHHUU  tl  HtUntitt,  iii. 
(London,  1773):  E.  P.jwell  ,ind  M.  Trrvdyan,  Tht  Prtuomli' 
Ritimg»itd  Ike  LoUardt.  a  Collection  of  L'nbuUiske4DtKiimenU(Loniim, 
««99J:  G.  M.  Trevclyan.  Entland  ,n  the  Ate  nj  Wyttifft  (London. 
1898,  3rd  ed..  I9<H):  the  publication*  of  the  Wiclif^ Society ;  H.  S. 
Cnmin.  "  The  Twelve  Conclusions  of  the  Lollards,"  in  the  Eitrii$k 
KffM  jMm  (April  *907.  Pp.  39*  S-)>ariiis  Goiidwr,  UMy 


LOLLIUS,  MARCUS.  Roman  general,  the  first  governor  of 
Galatia  (15  B.C.),  consul  in  ji.  In  16,  when  governor  of  Caul, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Sig.initiri  (S\ gattibii),  Usipeles  sad 
Tcnctcri,  German  tribes  who  had  crosjed  the  &hilM>  TWs 
defeat  is  coupled  by  Tacitus  with  the  disaster  «C  Vmv  Iwt 
it  was  disgraceful  rather  than  daogenos.  LoUiiM  «W  I 
queittly  (t  bx.)  attached  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  wui.i 
to  Gaiu  Cmmc  (A«putiii%  «ud^  «b  Ja»  nbsioa  to  tie 
East.  He  wm  Meued  of  estactipB  and  treachery  to  tbe 
state,  and  dCMMMed  by  Gaitu  to  the  emperor.  To  avoid 
punishment  .he  it  said  to  have  talien  poison.  Accordiitf  to 
V'cUcius  Paterculus  and  Pliny,  he  was  a  hypocrite  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  amassing  wealth.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  this  was  the  Lollius  whom  Horace  dcKribed  as  a  model 
of  integrity  and  superior  to  avarice  in  Od,  iv.  9,  but  it  seems 
hardly  likdy  that  this  Ode,  as  well  as  tbe  two  Lollian  epistkaof 
Horace  (i.  2  and  18),  was  addwmd  to  Uegu  AU 
have  been  aMxcascd  to  the  SUM  IndMdMf^  •  ; 
probably  tbe  son  of  this  Lollius. 

See  Suetonius,  iftigMtfiu,  ay  TiUrimt,  u;  VcIL  Vtl.  ii.  07.  io«: 
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LOL0S,the  name,  given  bjr  tke  fTlhifer  lo  a  large  tribe  «f 
aboii|iius  wbo  InhaUt  the  gietter  part  «f  eontlwiii  Sycchtieii. 
TMraemlfhtlwiwintalootttcoiiBtiy  ealMTUIang  shan, 
which  Ucs  between  tlw  Yugtae  river  on  the  cast  and  the  Kicn 
ch'ang  valley  on  tSe  west,  fn  south  Szechuen,  but  they  are 
found  in  scattered  commuiii'.res  as  far  south  as  the  Burmese 
frontier,  and  west  to  the  Mekong.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  thc>  wire,  like  the  Miaotze,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  China,  driven  sout  hw.irds  by  the  advancing  tlood  of  Chinese. 
The  nair.o  is  ;..id  tu  be  a  Cliiiiesc  torruption  of  Lulu,  the  name 
of  a  former  chicftaiti  of  a  tribe  who  called  themselves  Kersn. 
Their  laflgaaie,  like  the  Chinese,  is  moob^yllabic  and  probabljr 
ideographic,  and  the  characters  bear  a  certain  laemblaace  t» 
Chinese.  No  literature,  however,  worthy  of  tbe  BUM  b  kaom 
to  exist,  and  few  can  read  and  write.  PoUtiatQytbqfaictBvMld 
into  tribes,  eacb  voder  tbe  tovenuncBt  ef  a  bemBtaiy  chJeftafii. 
The  conmunity^  cofuisU  of  three  classes,  the  "  blackbones" 
or  nobles,  the  **  whitebones  "  or  plebeians,  and  the  u  or 
slaves.  The  last  are  mostly  Chinese  captured  in  forays,  or 
the  descendants  of  such  captives.  Within  Lolo-land  proper, 
wliiili  covers  some  i  r,ooosq.m.,  the  Chines*.' government  exercises 
no  jurisdiction.  The  Lolos  make  frctjin.  rit  raids  on  their  unarmed 
Chinese  neighbours.  They  cultivate  v.hcat,  barley  and  millet, 
but  little  rice.  They  have  sontc  knowledge  of  metals,  makJQg 
their  own  tools  and  weapons.  Women  are  said  to  be  held  ttt 
respect,  and  may  beooae  chiefs  of  tbe  tribci.  Ibqr  do  Ml 
intemarry  iHtb  Cbtntte. 

See  A.  F.  Leeendre,  "  Let  L0I0*.  fitudc  ethnologiqiie  et  anthto. 
potogique,"  in  TMiig  Ptp  J  I.,  \ol.  x.  (1909);  E.  C.  Djbcr,  /tMrit 
Ctog.  Society  Sup.  Pfm.ytL  L  (LoodoA.  ittj);  F.  &.  A.  Soofae. 

Blue  Beck.  ck,na.  /fTThmi  aThmSI  iw  rmt%  wSffS 

China  (London.  1897). 

LOMBARD  LEAGUE  the'name'  givcn  in  general  to  any 
leacye  of  tJia  dtiea  of  I.oiabatd}r»btttapplkd  f<periaHy  to  tbe 
leactw  fomded  fat  1167,  whidi  brou^t  abont  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 

emperor  Frederick  I.  at  Legnano.  and  the  consequent  destnictiM 
of  his  plans  for  obtaining  complete  authority  over  Italy. 

Lacking  often  the  jim'.cction  of  a  strong  ruler,  tl;e  Lombard 
cities  had  been  atcusiun-.ed  to  act  together  for  mutual  defence, 
and  in  logj  Milan,  Loili,  Piacenz.i  and  Cremona  formed  an 
alliance  against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  in  favour  of  his 
rebellious  son  Conrad.  The  early  yeara  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  I.  were  largely  spent  in  attacks  on  the  privileges  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy.  This  led  to  a  coalition,  formed  ta 
March  1167,  betwaca  tbe  dtiea  of  Cremona,  Mantua,  Befpaio 
and  Brescia  lo  conina  Ftaderick  to  the  rights  wBdi  the  enperora 
had  enjoyed  for  the  past  hundred  yea  rs.  This  league  or  cneorJia 
was  soon  joined  by  other  cities,  athong  which  were  Milan,  Parma, 
Padua,  Verona,  I'iacenza  and  Bologna,  and  the  allies  began 
to  build  a  fortress  near  tiic  confluence  of  tbe  Tanaro  and  tbe 
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Bormida,  which,  In  honour  of  Pope  Mc)[anJ<  r  III.,  wai  d 
AlcAundrU.  During  the  al>Miicc  of  Frederick  from  Italy 
from  iifiH  to  1174,  ihf  relations  belwcen  ihe  pope  and  the 
league  became  clostr,  ami  Alcxandtr  b^cani*  the  leader  of  the 
alUance.  Meetings  of  the  IcaRiic  were  held  in  n;;  and  ii;  * 
lo  ttrcngtben  ibc  boed,  and  lo  concert  measures  a^n&t  ilie 
emperor,  the  pcoalUa  ol  the  churcli  being  invoked  to  prevent 

•  4lfw[iwi.  nedecWveitninie  began  lAm  Fiwkrick  attacked 
'^MaMBdrf»iifty4>  11wiMimswaab«v^4efciMkd,aDdthe 

•lege  'WH  aiMi  «B  tic  approach  of  mtmm  ban  tbe  aliHd 
dtica.  MkiodMkw  for  peace  failed,  aal  At  «npaar,  kswQg 
marched  against  Milan,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Legnano 
on  the  »<)lh  of  May  1176.   Subsequently  Pope  .Mcxander  was 

•  detached  from  his  allies,  and  ma<!c  peatc  witli  I'rtdtrick,  after 
which  a  trure  for  six  years  was  arr-uiKid  Utwccii  ll;c  tnipcror 
and  the  k.ipuo.  Further  ncgotiiliujis  njunLd  ii;ti>  tlie  pui  e  of 
Coutance  signed  on  tbe  >sth  of  June  ii&i,  which  granted 
llnniT  an  tlK  ^HMadKof  the  cities,  and  Mt  «ri|r  »  aMpwy 
anthocHy  to  the  emperor  (sec  Italt). 

In  1336,  when  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  avowed  hu  iBiaMrtnn 
'  of  ml»Rife«  the  iupaUL  aittlioritJr  ip  luly,  the  kfV 
nM«ad.  ud  At  «iiee  CftM  dtfei,  wfadfi«1liliB  ttd 
were  placed  under  the  ban.  FredaMt,  howcvM.  «m  BOtfai 
a  position  to  fight,  and  the  mcdiatloo  cf  Tape  flbHOffas  III. 
iMis  successful  in  restoring  peace.  In  IJ31  the  hostile  Intentions 
of  the  cmp^^^ror  once  more  stirred  the  dtics  into  activity.  Tliry 
held  a  meeting  at  Bolofira  and  raised  an  army,  but  .15  in  i;.-f), 
the  matter  ended  in  mutual  fulminalions  and  dtfunccs.  A 
pvore  serious  conflict  aros^;  in  1:34.  The  great  question  at 
bme,  the  n.iturc  and  extent  of  the  imperial  authority  over 
lieLomb.-ird  cities,  was  still  unsettled  when  Frederick's  ri  bi  Uic  u> 
•00!,  tbe  German  king  Henry  VII.,  allied  himself  with  them. 
Ifavfaf  Cfiuted  his  aoo  and  rejected  the  pralfcrcd  mediation 
9f  IN>pe  Gnfoiy  IX,  thecaapcrar  d(daml««roo  the  ionbudi 
in  1136;  he  Inflleied  «  tmcm  dcfnt  upon  thdr  foceM  At 
Cortcnuova  in  November  1137  and  met  With  other,  sucoeascs, 
but  in  133R  he  was  beaten  back  from  before  Brcsda.  In  IJ30 
Pope  Crcgi  ry  joined  the  citifs  niid  the  struggle  widened  out 
into  the  Utger  one  of  the  I'.mpire  and  the  Papacy.  This 
was  still  proceeding  when  rrcdirick  died  in  December  11^0 
and  it  was  only  ended  by  the  overthrow  of  lfa«  Uohcnstaufcn 
and  the  fioa^da  tetnctiea  «l  .tka  taveriil  MbtOif  le 
Italy. 

For  a  fuT!  account  of  the  Lombard  Lesgue  see  C.  NHsnati,  Sion'a 
■  difilamala  Mia  Lr[a  Lcmbcr^.a  (NtiLin.  U.  Fnitr,  Kuiur 

Fnfdrkk  /..  Band  ii.  (I'lnzit:.  l«7l  -lH7.};  ;  \V.  von  d.  «-brccht. 
CcuhuhU  der  dfuluhen  Kan.ruil.  lUnd  v.  (Uipzij:.  1,'<!<H);  and 

•  LOHBARDO.  the  name  of  a  family  of  Venetian  Kuljitors  and 
■icUtccts;  their  surname  was  apparently  Solaro,  and  the 
MM  ol  LoMhaidB  wag  given  to  the  earliest  known,  Marlino, 

<  «Im  «M||Mtfld  finm  Lpmbartly  to  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the 
i|tb  ccataty  and  beanae  cdebralcd  as  a*  aiddtect.  He  had 
two  eone,  Moio  and  neln»  of  wbom  tft«  lutcr  (c.  i43S~iStS) 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Kulplori  and  aRUladS  of  his  time, 
while  his  sons  AntonSo  (d.  1516)  and  *WBIl>  (d.  1559)  Were 
hardly  less  crfebraled.  Pictro's  v.otk  as  an  architect  is  seen  in 
numerous  churches,  the  V'ciidramini-Calargi  palace  the 
dole's  palace  (14'iS).  the  f.t'.  i  l'.'  i^A^^")  of  the  scuota  of  St  Mark 
end  the  cathedral  of  Cividjlc  .kl  Friuli  (1 5o-'V,  but  he  is  now 
jnore  famous  as  a  sculptor,  often  in  coll.ii!Kir.i- inn  wiih  U:s  sons; 
he  executed  the  tomb  of  the  doge  Mocenigo  (147S)  in  the  church 
«f  San  Giovanni  c  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  a  bas-relief  for  the 
ionb  of  Daau  al  Ravense,  and  in  1483  b^n  the  bcautifol 
dccontlotts  In  the  draicb  oT  Sta  Maria  de'  Miraceli  at  Venke, 
whidi  is  associated  with  his  workih«p(^  ate  VfilOCSftranmer- 
ous  references  to  the  work  of  the  lomhanff).  AntOoM  master- 
piece is  the  marble  relief  of  St  Anthony  making  a  new-bom  child 
speak  in  defence  of  its  mother's  honour,  in  the  Santo  at  Padua 
(1505).  TuUio's  best-known  works  ;iie  the  four  kneeling  angels 
(1484)  in  the  church  of  San  Martino,  Venice,  a  coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo  and  two  has  reliefs  in  the 
Santo,  Fkdua,  hcaidcs  two  others  fonneriy  in  the  ^txcr  colkc- 


I  lion,  rcprescatlBf  VtfB«%  tap  UA  MillUa  ApMliBg  «fell 

Ncplunc. 

LOMBARDS,  or  I.anoobakoi,  a  Suevic  people  who  appear  tc. 
Iiavc  inhabited  the  lower  basin  of  the  Elbe  and  whose  name  is 
believed  to  survive  in  the  modern  Bardengau  to  the  south  of 
ilaoiburg.  They  are  fiat  nattiaaed  jaconnciian  with  the  year 
AD.  5,  at  whkh  timethywai^MUdlythiEqBMMBnder 
Tiberina,  afterwards  eaipenr.  la  a*  tai>wti»  after  Ihe 
destnictioa  of  Varus's  anagr.the  BaMoa  CMC  UptWratteoft 
te  eitcDd  their  frontier  to  the  EUta.  At  first,  1^  ausak  of  the 
Soevk  tribes,  they  were  subject  lo  the  hegemony  of  Matobodmis. 
king  of  the  Marcomanni,  but  they  rrvnltcl  from  him  in  his  w«r 
with  Arminius,  chief  of  the  Cheruici,  iii  the  year  17.  We  again 
hear  of  their  interference  in  the  dynastic  s'.rilc  of  the  Cherusd 
some  time  after  the  year  47.  From  this  lime  they  .ire  not 
mentioned  until  the  year  165,  when  a  force  of  Lan^c  il.T  ,  in 
alliance  with  the  Marcomanni,  was  defeated  by  the  Ron-aas, 
apparently  on  the  Danubian  frontier.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
this  incident  that  the  Langobardi  had  already  moved  south- 
wards, but  the  force  mcnlioncd  may  very  well  have  been  scag 
from  the  old  home  of  tlie  tdbe^  aa  the  vaiieua  Suevk  ptniift 
seem  generally  to  have  |weiciyed  SnoK  fom  e(  pdUSol  matm. 
From  this  time  onwards  «•  hcaz  M  BMie  4t  ikeoi  VStS  ibe  CSd 
of  the  sth  century. 

In  their  own  traditions  we  arc  lold  that  the  Langchardi  were 
originally  callc-d  Winnili  and  dwelt  in  an  iiland  n-imed  Scadi- 
i-.avia  (with  this  story  compare  that  of  the  Gothic  migration,  see 
GoTiis).  Thence  ihey  &et  out  under  the  kadcrithip  of  Ibor  artd 
Aio,  the  sons  of  a  prophetess  calletl  Gambarn,  and  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Vandals.  The  leaders  of  the  latter  prayed  to 
Wodan  for  victory,  while  Gofltbata  and  her  sons  invoked  Frca.  • 
W'odaa  pnaiaed  to  five  victory  to  those  whom  be  should  see 
in  fmlaf  IdBataaarise.  Free  dbectcd  the  WinoOi  to  brii^ 
their  weoMi  wkb  tbclr  bab  iet  dawn  iwuad  tbcir  iMea  Ike  beairda 
and  turned  Wodwi'goQlidiroiuldao  that  be  faecd  then.  Vbea 
Wodan  awokeat  WBliaebeaaw  the  host  of  the  Winnlli  and  iiM, 
"  Qui  suiU  iiti  LuttfbaThit"—**  Who  are  these  long-beards.?"— 
and  Frea  replied,  "  As  thou  bast  given  them  the  n,iriir,  give  theia 
alio  the  victory."  They  conquered  in  the  battle  and  were 
thenceforth  known  as  Laiigubardi.  After  this  they  arc  sai  l  lo 
have  wandered  through  regions  which  cannot  now  be  idcalt^edt 
apparently  between  llie  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  under  llfindlfy 
kine^  tbefiniol  vdton  was  Agilmund,  the  son  of  Aio.  * 

Shortly  bdfoi«  tbe  aid  of  the  jib  century  the  Langobardi 
appear  to  have  taken  peawniow  of  the  ttflilMica  bxmeAj 
occupied  by  the  Rugii  wbon  Odoaccr  bad  overthrown  h  487,  a 
region  which  probably  included  the  present  province  of  Lower 
Austria.  At  this  time  they  were  subject  to  Rodulf,  king  of  tbe 
Ilcruli,  who,  however,  look  up  arms  ag.iinst  them;  according 
to  one  story,  owing  lo  the  treacherous  murder  of  Rodulfs 
brot!  I  r.  a;  wording  lo  another  through  an  irn-sistiblc  desire  for 
ftghtiug  on  tbe  part  of  his  men.  The  result  was  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Hcruli  by  the  Langobardi  under  their  king  Tato  and  the 
death  of  Rodulf  at  aooe  date  between  493  and  50?.  By  this 
time  the  Langobardi  an  aaid  to  have  adopted  Christianity  in 
itsAiimfena.  IMvim adMeqwnMy kilied  bgr  his  nc|ibew 
Waodm.  Tbe  latter  idknad  Oii^  yean,  Ummi^  freq^ 
all empts  were  made  by  Udlchii.  a  w«  or  graadsen  «f  TatOk  •» 
recover  the  throne.  Wsccho  is  said  to  have  cooqacfed  tbe 
Si:.il)i.  |Kjjsitily  the  Bav.irjans,  and  -.vn?  al  o  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Gepiil.ic,  with  whom  lldii  hi^  liad  taken  refuge.  He 
was  5ueccedc<l  by  his  youlhlul  son  Waliliari,  who  rcipued  only 
seven  years  under  the  guardianship  of  a  certain  Audoin.  0« 
Wahhari's  death  (about  546?)  Audoin  succeeded.  He  also  was 
involved  in  bostiUiics  with  the  Gepidac,  whose  support  of 
Ildichis  be  repaid  by  psaCecAlC  Ustrogotihus,  a  rival  of  ihcir 
kh)f  TboikfaML  la  these  qnaralB  both  nations  aimed  at  ob- 
taining the  fopport  of  tbe  aopefor  JastMsa,  who,  in  p«i«imk« 
of  his  policy  of  pbying  off  one  against  the  other,  invfted  the 
Langnhanii  into  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  where  they  now  Settled. 

A  i.irsc  forccof  l.ombard?,  under  Audoin  fought  on  the  imf  cr-.il 
side  at  the  b<ililcof  the  Apennines  against  tbe  Ostrogoth«c  kuut 
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«•  <W  wktlw  of 

I  Mtded  for  the  moment  after  a  leriMfltllK*  by  the 
vfctoiy «f  the  LaniiDbardi,  probably  in  5  S4-   Uniwulllng  peace 

•■as  Scaled  by  the  munier  of  lldichis  and  Ustrogotthus,  and  ihc 
Langobardi  seem  to  have  continued  inactive  until  the  death  of 
Audoin,  perhaps  in  565.  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alboin, 
who  had  won  a  Kfcat  reputation  in  the  wars  with  tht-  Gepidac. 
It  was  itxiul  thi*  lime  that  the  Avars,  under  their  t'lrsl  Chapun 
Baian,  entered  Europe,  aad  with  tbcm  .\lboin  is  said  to  have 
made  an  aUianoe  against  the  Gepidae  under  their  new  lung 
Cunimund.  The  Avus,  bmrevcr,  did  not  Uk*  ptfl  in  the  final 
fautle,  in  wUck  the  Lni^obaidi  were  csaplili^  *«ictoriotn. 
JUbeio.  who  ted  Mb  CMnmri  IB  tl»  hMtH 


In  568  Alboin  and  the  Langdbtfdi,  la  Moonbat*  with  1 
eempact  made  with  Baiaxi,  wMch  is  recorded  by  Menander, 

abudoncd  their  ok!  homes  to  the  Av.irs  u;;!  passed  southwards 
into  Italy,  were  they  were  destined  10  iouiui  a  new  and  mifihty 
kiriKdom'  (1-  (  .  M  B  ) 

The  Lombard  Kinttdom  in  //j/v. — In  5M  .Alboin,  king  of  the 
Langobards,  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe  and  all 
their  poaieiaiona,  with  Saxon  allies,  with  the  subject  tribe  of  the 
Oepidae  attd  a  mixed  host  of  other  barbarians,  descended  into 
Italy  by  the  gmt  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Adnatjc.  The  war 
friach  hid  ea^  ia  tfae  downfall  of  the  Goths  had  exhausted 
Mjr?  it'  m»  httmi      furfae  and  ^/tUkmrni  aad  the 


the  province  wfcidi  B«linniit  and  NUM  hadif  imJ  for  it. 
£Rept  in  a  few  ioctifad  pUccs,  such  as  Ildaum  or  Psvia,  the 
Italians  did  not  veatwo  to  encounter  the  new  invaders;  an<l, 
though  Aiboin  was  not  without  generoaity,  the  Lonibard^, 
wherever  reaiated,  justified  the  opinion  of  their  ferocity  by  the 
Savage  cruelty  of  the  invasion.  In  572,  according  to  the  Ixunbard 
cliriuiicler,  Alboin  fell  a  victim  to  the  revt  n;;i-  ut  his  wife  Rosa- 
mund, the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  (Upi'lac,  whose  aLuU 
AltxHn  had  turned  into  a  drinking  cup,  out  of  which  he  forced 
tlosamund  to  drink.  By  this  time  thc.Langobards  had  estab- 
lobed  thcinM.lvc&  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Chicfa  were  placed,  or 
pkcod  tbeaHdyeti.  fim  iix,Uie  boid^  dti%  lik*  Sduli  aad.Trent, 
vUdi  c^w—nftw  die  aflrtt  citieni  imth      (hM  » 

pliiciei;  aad  tUl  arrangement  litiail—  dwacttriatic 
of  theXombard  aettlemenL  The  prindpd  seat  of  the  lettleraent 
was  the  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Pu  ar.'l  its  affluents,  which  \\.i5 
ia  iutiirc  to  receive  its  name  imm  ihem;  but  their  power  ex- 
ten  led  across  the  Apennines  into  Liguria  and  Tuscany,  and  then 
SijiithwarJs  to  the  outlying  dukcdomn  ii(  Sjxjleto  and  Benevcnlo. 
The  invaders  failed  to  SCCurc  an)  rriariUmc  jKjrtsor  any  terrilury 
that  was  conveniently  commanded  from  the, sea.  Ticinum 
CPatrfa},  the  one  place  which  had  flbdHtd)r  IHkMl  Alboin, 
became  the  >eai  of  ibeiz  kinak  ^ 

After  the  short  and  cniil  ni^  of  Clcph,  the  successor  of 
"i^ft«w«»i^  JdOmbuds  Ou  wa  bmjt  b^(ii^  ior  oooveiueace  sake 
to  f^*!  tktti}  tiisd  tor  ten  yeaxa  the  eaaolBMat  of  4  attional 
coaMency  of  their  dukes  (as,  after  thBL^b.tBil(Hab  their 
ckiefs  ait  styled),  without  any  king.  It  WIS  the  rule  of  tome 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  petty  tyrants,  \iader  whose  oppression 
and  private  wars  even  the  invaders  tuffeied.  With  amrchy. 
among  themselves  and  so  precarious  a  hold  on  the  country,  hated 
by  the  Italian  population  and  by  ihc  Catholic  clergy,  threatened 
alio  by  an  alliance  of  the  Greek  empire  with  their  persistent 
rivals  the  Franks  beyond  the  Alps,  they  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  independence  and  elect  a  king.  In  584  they  chose  Authari, 
the  crandson  of  Alboin,  and  endowed  the  royal  domain  wiiha  half 
«ftMir  possessions.  From  this  time  till  ,lhe  fall  of  the  Lombard 
powet  before  the  anas  of  tJmt  dvab  the  faakaMMkr  Charles 
the  Gnat,  t&e  kiady  nh  wnwlmwd.  Autbul^  "tha  Long- 
haiBad,**  with  his  Romao  title  of  FUvius,  marks  the  change 
I(oa.tae  war  king  of  an  invadlni  host  to  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  unity  and  law  01  the  nation,  and  the  incrca.seil 
Ipbwer  of  the  crow  n,  by  the  poncsiian  of  a  great  domain,  to  enforce 
vawilL  The  indaaeodoMa  of  Uk  didM  was  tanaadnaA  !•  tht 


Tha  li  lii  li  ifad»liih»hHathiB^aHhaairtaf|»i*r 

officers.  fiMMaf  IteaoilhlMMRlai^Trent  and  MUM^'VA^ 
the  irapoemt  dtthadoai  af  Ikrfa,  latnad  longer  tha  kM  si 
independence  which  marchlands  laually  give  where  invaafaa 
is  to  be  feared.  The  great  dukedom  of  Benevento  in  the  south, 
with  Its  neighbour  Spolcio,  threUened  at  one  linie  to  be  a 
separate  principality,  and  e\Tn  to  the  last  resist dl.  with  varying 
success,  the  full  claims  uf  the  roy.sl  auilu  ritv  -.t  Pavia. 

The  kingdom  of  the  I^mbards  lasted  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  from  Alboin  (568)  to  the  fall  of  Desiderius  (774)— much 
kmger  than  the  preceding  Tentoiric  ""y*— ^ «(  Thoodoric  and 
the  Gotio.  But  it  differed  froo  thK^nir  llBatonic  oonqucsu 
aiGaHi,JBBiiMiB*-iaS|paiik  Kmi 


capitals— the  Lombard  one,  Pavia;  the  Latia  one,  IUmbb;  'the 
Greek  oae,  Ravenna;  and  the  Lombards  never  could  g^t  aceeik 

to  the  sea.  And  it  never  waS  OMiptete  over  [he  subject  race; 
it  profoundly  atTected  the  ItaUans  of  the  north;  m  its  turn 
it  was  entirely  transformed  by  contact  with  them;  but  the 
Lombards  never  amalgamated  with  the  Italians  till  their  power 
as  a  ruling  race  was  crushed  by  the  victory  given  to  the  gf>mqn 
element  by  the  restored  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  Langob^ds, 
German  in  their  faults  and  in  their  strength,  but  coarwr,  at  lent 
at  fint,  thaa  the  Germans  whom  the  ItaUaas  had  koOWBr  the 
Goths  of  Thsediric  and  Totila,  found  theanehrcs  oob 
in  tha  peeiaaflk  4d  fc-iuhfaat  fapaktiea  • 
aa^rtlday  wMdl  (he  4thi^  VmmbIc  oHMp 
tha  peovindals-'-lilce  them,  ohauMcd,  dispirited,  auwailika, 
but  with  the  nemaina  aad  memory  of  a  great  dviUzation  raond 
them,  intelligeat,  subtle,  scnsitist;,  feeling  themselves  it.fi.uiely 
superior  in  experience  and  knowledge  to  the  rough  bartarijas 
whom  they  could  not  fight,  and  Cijiable  of  haired  such  as  only 
cultivated  races  can  nourish.  The  I.<inii>arils  who,  after  they  had 
occupie<l  the  lands  and  cities  of  L'iii)ir  Italy,  still  uent  on  send- 
ing forth  furious  bands  to  plunder  and  destroy  where  they  did  not 
caia  to  stay,  never  were  able  to  overcome  the  mingled  fear  aad 
acaai  aad  hiathlas  of  the  Italians.  Thejr  adapted  themseivaa 
very  qakkly  iadcad  to  many  Italian  fetUeBa.  Within  thirty 
yean  «f  tha  iBvaaioaat  Aulhari  Uiok  ih^h^paMtiltefliitaaduik 
owaa  wfefib  Ui^  hihda  iNia  Mbif  MbB  ciythM  IB  tiHk  Hkt 
dogs  trader  the  walb  of  Konw,  and  tiader  the  eVM  of  Pope  Cregoiy; 
and  it  was  retained  by  bis  successors.  They  aooo  became 
Cathuiic»;  and  then  in  all  the  usages  of  religion,  ia  church 
building,  in  founding  monasteries,  in  their  veneration  for  relics, 
they  vied  with  It.ilians.  .\ijthari's  queen,  Thcodclinda,  solemnly 
pilated  the  l^mhard  nation  under  the  ])atron.igc  of  St  John  the 
liaplihl,  and  at  Mon.!a  she  built  in  his  honour  the  first  Ltimbard 
church,  and  the  royal  palace  near  it.  Kixvg  Liulprand  (7i2> 
74  4)  bought  the  relics  of  St  Augustine  for  a  large  sum  to  be 
placed  in  his  church  at  Pavia.  Their  TctUooIc  speech  dis- 
appearod;  except  in  names  and  a  few  technical  words  all  tracat 
ofltarelost.  But  to  the  last  they  had  the  aapaedoaahleaian 
of  bcii«  a  rullag  faaihailui  face  or  cast*  hi  Bah'.  TtoChecBd 
they  are  "  acfaadMaiL'*  WMCTibte,  hathaome,  fifthy.  So  wrats 
Gregory  the  Great  wmb  they  nM.  appeared.  So  wrote  Pope 
Stephen  IV.,  at  the  end  of  their  nd^^lribmaliadng  Bp  Ihaldi^ 
of  the  Franks  to  destroy  them.  ' 

Authari's  short  reign  (5S4-501)  was  one  of  rencwol  cfTorl  for 
conquest.  It  brought  the  Langubards  f.tcc  to  face,  not  rrn  rely 
with  the  emperors  at  Conitaniinoplc,  but  with  the  fir^i  of  the 
great  statesmen  popes,  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604).  But 
Lombard  conquest  was  bungling  and  waslcfui;  when  they  bad 
spoiled  a  city  they  proceeded  to  tear  down  its  walls  and  raae  it 
to  the  ground.  Authari's  chief  connexion  with  tbc  fortunes  of 
his  peo|ik  BW  Mi  ioyoitaatv  thoiujh  w  BCcMfnial  amt.  Hm 
Londbasd  rtwuMir  Mb  a  iBipetir  tab  of  the  wtey  hi  whb^ 
Authari  sought  his  bride  froiB^CMibeld,  duke  of  the  Bavarians, 
how  he  went  incognito  in  the  embassy  to  judge  of  her  attractions, 
and  how  she  recognised  her  disgu.'-.eil  suii.jr.  The  liriile  v,.i5  the 
Christian  Theodelinda,  and  the  bc<;a,me  to  the  LanjiolMrds  what 
Btpha,  ]n»  to  ^'Mili^SiiamKiitA  ClMiMBi»theJR9«|» 
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She  became  ihc  mediaior  between  tbc  Lombards  and  the  Caihohc 
Chttrch.  Authari,  who  had  brought  her  to  Italy,  died  shortly 
after  his  marriage.  But  Theodclinda  had  so  won  oa  the  Lombard 
chicb  that  they  bid  her  as  qucea  cboose  the  one  amonf  them 
fdwnsbcwoiiUlMBwote  tacrlHHlaBdMdfwluiif.  Shedwtf 

bltt'B  ThiaillclMk  ft  tho  beRinninR  of  pOMB  bcAtMBD  the 
Lombard*  and  the  Catholic  ihigy.   Agilulf  could  not  abaodaa 

his  tradilioDal  Arianism,  and  he  was  a  very  uneasy  neighbour, 
not  only  to  the  Creek  exarch,  but  to  Rome  ilstlf.  But  he  »■» 
favourably  disiK>^><:d  both  to  pt.acc  Jiiil  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Gregory  interfered  to  prcvint  a  national  conspiracy  ag;iinst  the 
LangotMrds,  like  thjt  of  St  Rricc's  day  in  I.r.Kland  against  the 
Danes,  or  that  later  uprising  against  the  French,  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  He  was  right  both  ia  point  of  humaaity  and  of  policy. 
The  Aiiaa  and  Catholic  hiibapa  went  on  for  a  time  side  by  side; 
bal ^iMlbazd  Icingi uidtlgf  npidly  yielded  to  the  religious 

vkOe  the 

lof 

■agr  teiioaa  effort  oa  the  part  of  tht  QMakoHpnan  to  tKpd  the 
Lo(id>ards,  endeavoured  to  promote  pcaM  between  the  Italians 

ar.:i  .Ajrilulf;  and,  in  sy/t'.c  of  the  feeljlr  hostility  cA  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  the  poi>e  aiul  the  king  o(  the  Lombjrd'i  became  the 
two  real  powers  in  the  north  and  centre  of  It.ily.  A^'luK  was 
followed,  after  two  unimirartant  rrigm,  by  his  jon-in-law,  the 
husband  of  Thcodelinda's  daughter,  Kiiij;  Kuthari  (6j6-6$j), 
the  Lombard  legisbtor,  still  an  Arian  though  he  favoured  the 
Catholics.  He  was  the  first  of  their  kings  who  collected  their 
undar  tho  aam  «i  hnn— and  he  did  tUi,  not  in  their 
J  bat  fa  Iiotia.  The  oh  of  Latin  implies 
Ibat  the  law  we  lo  ba  not  awa^  the  poaoaal  la»  of  the 
bat  Iha  kv  of  tbc  laai,  bMfaw  OB  Loabaadi  aad 
alike.  But  Mcfa  nide  iegialatian  could  not  provide 
for  aQ  questions  arising  even  in  the  decayed  state  of  Roman 
civilization.  It  is  probable  that  among  themselves  the  Italians 
kept  to  their  old  usages  and  lej;ai  precedents  where  they  were 
not  overridden  by  the  coti'iuerors'  l.i»  ,  and  by  ih'Krees  a  j^ood 

many  of  the  Konua  civil  arrangemcnta  made  their  way  into  the 
Lombard  code,  while  all  ecclellilKiaA«M%ia4lbiy«MSlMll 
class,  were  untouched  by  it. 

1  li-  r.  ni  i'it  have  txxn  muvh  iliange  of  property;  b4lt  apfKaranrct 
arc  cuatliciing  a*  to  the  terra*  on  whicb  land  geoeraUy  was  held  by 
the  oM  pOMHNn  «r  the  new  coaten,  and  a*  to  the  nlalive  Icnl 
I  «f  iba  twot,  Savtgnv  keM  Aat.  maUag  aBowanoc  for  the 
aad  UMirpationi  oi  conquest,  the  Roman  nepulatloa  held 

aao  mtrt  i 


tke  bulk  of  the  land  a*  they  had  held  it  faefoi*. 
by  an  uninterrupted  and  acknowledged  exerciie  RomaTi  law  ia 
their  old  municirul  or>;anitation.  Later  in<|uircr?.  incluJmg  Leo, 
Troya  and  Hegrl,  have  found  that  the  nipnontion  doe*  rvot  tally 
wii  h  a  wbote  aeries  of  fact*,  which  point  to  a  Lombard  territorial  taw 
ignoriag  oiMnpictcl)r  any  parallel  Roman  and  penonal  law,  to  a  great 
tmtaahm  «f  fitU  civil  right*  among  the  Roman*,  analogoui  to  the 
COMilfoa  of  tke  rayah  under  (he  Turkv  and  to  a  reduction  of  the 
Roman  occupier*  to  a  clau  of  half-friv  "  aldii,"  holding  immox'able 
leiianrie*  under  lord*  of  superior  race  ami  privilege,  and  Mibject 
to  the  sacrifice  cither  of  the  thinl  |>art  of  their  holdings  or  the 
third  part  of  the  |iri»luic.  1  he  Kom.iii  Iosm-^,  Uilh  of  pro[»-rty  and 
fights,  were  likely  to  be  great  at  &r*t:  how  far  they  continued 

Krmancnt  during  the  two  cealufita  «f  tbt  Lonbard  Uagdon,  or 
w  far  the  Irgal  diitinctions  btfof  Ronw  tiM  Lomhaid  ^laduaHy 


paawd  into  desuetude,  i*  a  farther  ooMion.  The  kgiitotioo  of  the 

.irefs  or  to  favMg  t  

but  only  the  p  ir;v«.c  (o  iii.untain,  in  a  rough  failiHk  ttliet  Adcr 


Lomtiard  kin^-'<.  in  fonn  a  territorial  and  not  a  personal  law.  ifaowt 

lavoor  tbtAmna. 


no  tigni  of  a  di>po>ition  either  to  deprcfs  or  to 


and  discipline  irM)>.irii.illy  .imunK  all  their  subjerta. 

From  Roth.iri  (d  65:)  to  I.r.itprand  (711-744)  the  Lombard 
kings,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  irregular  fashion  of  the  time, 
sometimes  by  descent,  sometimes  by  election,  sometimes  by 
conspiracy  artd  violence,  strove  fitfully  to  enlarge  their  bonndarics, 
and  contended  with  the  aristocracy  ci  diikca  iabcteat  bl  the 
origiaai  orgaalntiMi  «f  (be  mUmi,  aa  ib-ineiit  «Ucb,  ttoq^ 
BMb  weakened,  ahnvt  cntamMMd  $kt  power  tl  Ibe  emm, 
iad  dMcied  tbe  wky  «r  Ike  MUdb.  Their  old  eneinics  the 
AmAsm  Ae  tMM^lM  Ihe  tbtM  or  Huns,  ever  ready  to  break 
Ib  OB  tbe  MItlMeil.  BB4  eenttfancs  called  in  by  mutinous  and 
1  ef  WMt  lm4  Vttnt,  were  constant  and  leriotts 


were  always  looked  upon  with  dislike  ai>d  jealousy,  even  when 
I  hey  had  become  aealoua  Catholics,  the  founders  oi  chiirchca 
and  monasteries;  with  the  Genk  OBpirc  then  waa  cbrooic  war. 
From  time  to  time  they  made  aiii  inte  the  Bonibdaed  paata  of 
Italy,  and  added  •  dty  or  l«B.«  tbck  doniBieiiB.  BtHtkim 
«Ma  no  tueulaod  clett  ior  ibe  eoiiplete  tab jitptiea  at  llaJlr 
limmait  tbe  laati  pawaftal  ttibfe  boe.  MetikdluaBdidkd. 
He  webe  ap  Ae  fadniiadeate  if  the  great  aoatbcm  tbirtiii% 
Bcncvento  and  Spotcto.  For  a  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute 
about  images,  he  won  the  pope  to  his  side  against  the  Greeks. 
For  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  he  deprived  the  Cireeks  of 
Ravenna.  Aiitulf,  his  succev>or,  carried  on  the  same  policy. 
He  even  threatened  Rome  U:x:(.  and  claimed  a  capilat)'in  til. 
But  the  popes,  thoroughly  irritated  and  alarmed,  and  h<^>el«M  of 
aid  from  the  Ea^t,  turned  to  the  family  taUcb  was  tUng . 
power  among  the  Franks  of  the  West,  the  mayors  of  the 
of  Auatrasia.  Pope  Gregory  HI.  applied  in  vain  to  CI 
MarteL  Bat  «itb  Me  aesaMan  Hpfte  oad  Cbedea  tbe  pepai 
were  moee  eBBCmbJ.  Im.  10mm  fce  Ae  twfftr  by  the  paya 
of  tbe  naak  <to«a  fraa  Ibe  decegred  fce  of  Clovis  to  his  own. 
Pippin  CTCtacd  tbc  Alps.  MmttA  iUtoitf  aad  gtwr  to  the  pope 
the  lands  which  Ai--u'f  had  lorn  from  tbe  empire.  Rjvcnr.a 
and  the  Pcntapolis  \  7  vi  7  56).  But  the  angry  quarrels  stiil  went 
on  between  the  popes  and  the  Lombards.  Tbc  Lombards  were 
still  to  the  Italians  a  "  foul  and  horrid  "  race.  At  length,  invited 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  Pippin's  son  Chatlemagnc  once  moR 
descended  into  Italy.  As  the  Lombard  kingdom  l>cgan.  so 
it  ended,  with  a  akge  of  Pavia.  Dcaiderins,  the  last  king; 
•  jrteontr  (774).  and  the  Lombard  power  penshed. 
with  the  title  oi  king  of  the  Franks  aad  Lombaid^ 

nppbitfaf«itbeneBba,daiBHd  iBbMeevthe  Wniaa 

and  crowned  his  greater  ion  emperor  of  tbe  Romans  (8oo>. 

Ejjteti  of  tkt  Carolinfian  Conqiust. — ^To  Italy  the  overthrow 
of  the  Lombard  L'ngs  was  the  loss  of  its  last  chance  of  independ- 
ence and  unity.  To  the  Lombards  the  conquest  was  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  their  legal  and  social  supremacy.  '  Henceforth  they 
were  cqoaUy  «itb  tbe'IiaHaas  the  subjecu  of  tbe  ftnk  ldap> 
Tbe  fkioBailaa  Hall  nmtmJy  neoaiMei  dka  Kaiaaa  hv, 
aad  iUawad  all  wto  «wM  ba  eeaaUM  Romans  to  **  profen  * 
it.  Bat  latbi  taflaeatca  were  act  etMng  enough  to  eztingoisb 
the  Lombard  name  and  destroy  altocrther  the  recollectioos 
and  habits  of  the  Lombard  rule;  Lombard  law  was  still  retog- 
ni^id,  .Trid  5ur\'ived  in  the  schools  of  I'avia.  Lombardy  re- 
mained the  name  of  the  finest  province  of  Italy,  and  for  a  tim^ 
was  the  name  for  Italy  itself  But  what  wassjietially  I.orrlird 
could  not  stand  in  the  long  run  against  the  Italian  almosphert 
which  surrotmilrd  it.  Generation  after  generation  paaacd  norc 
and  more  into  real  Italians.  Antipathies,  indeed,  sttrxtved, 
and  men  even  in  the  loth  century  called  each  other  Roman  or 
Lanjobard  at  terms  of  icpraach.  But  the  ahemt  BaaK  «f 
Loiriwid  also  denoted  bcocefortb  iobk  of  tbe  ptBodot  «f 
itaBaai;  awl,  tboai^  tbcLoaabard  speccb  bad  1 
thcfr  mat  faouaaa  aaawe  nill  kept  up  tbe  1 
their  iatbcn  bid  00 me  from  beyond  the  Alps. 

But  tbe  establishment  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  still  more 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Chfislian  err^j  >c  as  the  source  ol 
law  and  jurisdiction  in  Christenrlom,  had  momentous  influccc* 
on  the  history  of  the  It.iliar.i/cd  Lombanls.  The  Ejnpirt  was 
the  cotintcr weight  to  the  local  t)rar'.iiici  into  ahtch  the  local 
authorities  established  by  the  Kn;;  ire  i'xli.  the  feudal  powers, 
judicial  and  military,  ncccs&ary  for  the  purposes  of  govemocat, 
invariably  tended  to  degeocnie.  When  they  became  intolerably 
from  tly  Eofin  wtia  aai«bt  tbe  < 
aaoaMee  tntt       lacil  aatboAjt, 

'(jatl 

of  an  tbe  Ibcifla  af  tbe  vllMIe  afre  h  Ae  Sate  caatotn,  ia  the 

f^  towns  of  Germany  and  tbe  Low  Countries,  in  the  Lombard 
cities  of  Italy.  Italy  was  and  ever  has  been  a  bnd  of  ciiicx: 
and,  ever  since  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  tbe  decay  of  tbe 
municipal  system,  the  bishops  of  the  cities  had  really  beca  at 
tkefeMdafthei 
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Md  ft  MtMl  liliCi  lor  tla  «fpMM^  aad  iMMttei 
ifca  mntimtm  «ad  Ik*  cvfl  mm  Ifct  Mbuy  aad  dvil 
gammU  ihf4iA*«r«Mtt«c  judge,  toe  oftai  a  nile  of  cnielty 
or  load.  Vildar  tlw  CkntRckn  empire,  a  vast  syitaaasrew 

np  in  the  Nonh  Italian  dtics  of  episcopal  "  immunities,"  by 
which  a  dty  with  its  suiroundinR  district  was  removed,  more 
or  less  completely,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ihc  ordinary  authority, 
military  or  civil,  and  placed  under  that  of  the  bishop.  ThciC 
"  irr.iT.uniti«  "  Ird  to  the  tcm[)oral  ««vcrcign(y  of  the  btshopa; 
under  it  the  spirit  of  h'bcrty  grew  more  readily  thao  under  the 
oiilitaiy  chief.  Municipal  MtpohatiBat  never  quite  forsottea, 
uiutaUy  enivcd  ondcr  mw  ionaa*  aad  with  iu  "  consuls  " 
•t  tbe  bead  «(  tkl  dteu,  wbh  to  "arts" and  "crafts"  and 
"  lildi,"  gRir  vp  fecoK  under  the  shadow  ai  tbe  church.  Xa 
dw  tbm  the  dty  populatloaa»  free  btm  tte  ffcodal  yoke,  nd 
wait  witbfai  tbe  walls  which  in  many  iastaacea  the  bishops  had 
built  for  thera,  became  Impatient  also  of  the  bishop's  govern- 
mrnt.  T!-)..'  r;t:r«i  which  the  bishops  had  made  thus  independent 
of  the  duki5  and  counts  next  sought  to  t>c  free  from  the  buhops; 
in  due  time  they  too  gained  their  charters  of  privilege  and  liberty. 
Left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  islands  in  a  sea  of  turbulence, 
they  grew  in  the  sense  of  self-reliance  and  independence;  they 
Btw  aiao  to  be  aggressive,  quarrelsome  and  ambitious.  Thus, 
Wt  tltt_nth  century,  the  Lombard  cities  bad  become  "  com- 
i,  KpobBcii  iiuhmIih  tbdr  own  aflairs, 
(nady  for  attack  or  dcMMC.  lilkni  had  ieu»med  its  great- 
'  aa  as  pefitiadbr;  it  scarcely  bowed  to 
MRUpind  to  tbe  poriooB  of  a  sovereign  city,  mistress 
f  ili  Bcighbours.  At  length,  in  the  12th  century,  the  inevit- 
iMe  COntict  came  between  the  republicanism  of  the  Lombard 
cities  and  the  German  feudalism  which  still  cbimcd  their 
allegiance  in  the  name  of  the  Empire.  Lcagxics  and  counter- 
leagues  were  formed;  and  a  confedcraej'  of  cities,  with  Milan 
at  its  head,  challenged  the  strength  of  Gemuny  under  one  of 
iu  sternest  emperors,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  At  first  Frederick 
was  victorious;  Milan,  except  its  churches,  was  utterly  destroyed; 
everything  that  marked  municipal  independence  was  abolished 
is  tbe  "tAd"  tUkti  and  they  had  to  receht  n  taperial 
mifitnteiiiiteid  of  Aifroimd  158-1161).  BmtlteteHbMd 
league  was  again  fomed.  Milan  was  rebuOt,  with  the  help  even 
of  its  Jealous  rivals,  and  at  Lesnaao  (1 176)  Frederick  was  utteriy 

rif'.  a'.r.J  Thr  Lombarrl  clics  had  regain I  tht  ir  ir.ilr ^kTv Icncej 
and  at  the  peace  of  C'jnstance  (llSj)  Frederick,  fuuiid  himself 
compelled  to  confirm  it 

From  tbe  peace  of  Constance  tbe  history  of  the  Lombards  is 
BHreiy  pMt  of  Iba  hittory  of  iodyk  TMr  OIlM  «am  tfarooth  the 
ORiinary  fprtu—  of  .roostJuRM  tttm.   lley  qoaneOcd  and 


IX>MBARDY 

for 
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fousht  with  one  another.   They  took  oppodta  tUm  In  the  citot 

(trife  of  the  time  between  pope  and  emperor,  and  were  GuelT and 


Chibellinc  by  old  tradition,  or  as  one  or  other  faction  prevailed  in 
ihem.  1  hey  iw.iv rd  backward*  and  forwartls  between  the  power 
of  Ihc  people  and  the  power  of  tbe  few;  but  dcmocncy  and  oliearchy 
flaMod  sooner  or  later  iMo  the  haada  of  «  master  who  veiled  ht* 
brdihip  under  vMons  tlOes,  and  gtneraliy  at  last  into  tha  hiwds  of 
a  family.  Then,  in  the  larger  tioiitical  ttrugglca  mni  <baMes  of 
Europe,  they  were  Incorporated  into  a  kingdom,  of  pifaefpaliry 
or  dwcky.  car^'cd  out  to  suit  the  interest  of  a  forriirner,  or  to  malcp 
a  herita^  for  the  nephew  <if  a  pope.  But  in  two  vkjy?  m^iecijlJv 
the  energetic  race  which  gtcw  out  of  the  fusion  of  L.mjc.  fjjrd'.  arid 
I tafiam  between  the  9th  and  the  i^tS  crntur.i  v  h.i\  Icit  t!ir  ru  m.  rv 
of  itself.  In  England,  at  least,  tbe  cntcrpnsing  tradcrii  and  bankrnt 
who  looiid  their  war  to  the  ltaa,inas  the  13th  to  tlie  iMi  eeaturies. 
taoogh  they  cartaiahr  did  Mg  all  cona  fnm  Lombaidy.  bar*  the 
name  of  Lombards,  in  the  MA  eloaai  the  Lombanis  or  tbe  Itaiioa 
buddcn  whom  they  enpimtd  ov  loflpwod,  the  "  masters  «f  Cooio." 
of  whom  so  much  it  latd  In  the  carty  Lombard  laws,  introdiircd  a 
manner  ckf  building,  stately,  aoiemn  and  elastic,  to  »hieh  their 
name  hat  bix-n  attached,  and  which  Rivei  a  character  of  itj  own  to 
iome  of  the  ni.Mt  inier.-5(ini;  churches  in  li.ily  (  R  \V.  C  ) 

U)MBARDY.  a  Irrritorinl  division  of  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Alps,  S.  by  r.milia.  F,  by  \  er  e' 11  and  W.  by  Piedmont. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cotno, 
Crentona,  Mantua.  Milan,  Pavia  and  Sondrio,  and  has  an  area 
of  93S6  sq.  m.  Milan,  the  chief  dty,  is  the  greatest  railway 
ventre  of  Italy;  it  is  in  direct  communication  not  only  with  the 
«thar  piiacipal  imnm  of  Laaihaidy  «id  tbe  aeot  of  Italy  bat 


bciflf  the  aeanst  great  toam  to  tbe 
and  tbe  Sinploo.  Tba  other  laBway  caotiw  at  lie 
are  liortat%  Favia  and  ^aBt«a,  wfaik  evcty  eaoaiderBUa  Uim 

isaituatcd  OB  ocartthineaqr  readiof  therailway,  tUsbdng  rendered 

comparatively  easy  owing  to  the  relative  l1;*tncssof  the  grciirr 
part  of  the  country.  The  line  from  MiUn  to  Porto  Ceresio  1$ 
worked  in  the  main  by  electric  motor  driven  trains,  while  on 
that  from  Lecco  to  Colico  and  Chiivcnna  over-head  wires  are 
adopted.  The  more  remote  districts  and  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  larger  town  are  served  by  steam  tramways  and  electric 
railways.  The  moat  important  riven  are  the  Po,  which  follows, 
for  the  most  part,  tbe  aotttbem  boundary  of  Lombazdy,  and 
the  Tidne,  one  of  tbe  latfcst  tributaries  of  tbe  Po,  which  (oima 
foracnwiidenbledhtBBeelbeweMnbaaBdaiy.  Tbenutjority 
of  tbe  IlaBBB  blica,  tboae  of  Oaida^  Idn^beo,  Oeoio,  Lugano, 
TarcM  and  ICag^re,  Be  wholly  or  b  patt  witbin  it.  The 
climate  of  Lombardy  is  tborou^y  continental;  in  summer 
the  beat  is  greater  than  in  the  south  of  Italy,  while  the  winter 
is  very  cold,  and  bitter  winds,  snow  and  mist  are  frequent.  In  the 
summer  rain  is  rare  beyond  the  lower  .Mps,  but  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion, unsurpassed  in  Europe,  and  dating  from  the  middle  ages, 
prevails,  so  that  a  failure  of  the  crops  is  hardly  possible.  There 
arc  three  zones  of  cultivation:  in  the  mountains,  pasluragm 
tbe  lower  slopes  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  fruit* 
titaa  (WiMiiiw  cbcMaMta)  and  tba  aakwQCB;  while  IB  tbe  I 
of  tbe  pMi^  kiie  <n|N  ef  BMieib  itech 
wiaftan  paDdiice<Md  thaooMda  it  WdbocvdeMitetivaa 
for  ibe  benefit  of  tbe  dhwonae,  eelbm  «f  wUcb  In  tbe 
province  of  Milan  has  entirely  superseded  the  sbeep-brccdin); 
for  which  it  was  famous  during  tbe  middle  age*.  Milan  b  indeed 
the  princi[xil  silk  market  in  the  world.  In  190$  there  were  490 
mills  reeiuiK  silk  in  Lombardy,  with  35,407  workers,  and  J76 
thruwing-mills  with  586,000  spindles.  The  chief  centre  of  silk 
weaving  is  Como,  but  the  silk  is  oommcrcially  dealt  with  at 
Milan,  and  there  la  much  espottation.  A  considerable  amount 
of  oottos  ie  manufacttii^  bnt  most  of  the  raw  cotton  (6oo,aa* 
baki)  il  laportcd,  tbe  cuklvalion  betag  insignificant  in  lial^j 

V*7l«fMlduiBaiftl 


at  Fkia  d'Adda.  MBaa  alao  aaaaufactiaea  notoe^afa,  tboogb 

Turin  is  tho  principal  centre  in  Italy  for  this  indastry.  There 

are  copper,  tine  and  iron  mines,  a.nA  r.u.iuTousqnarriesof  marble, 
alabaster  and  granite.  In  addiijon  to  the  above  industries  the 
chief  manafactures  arc  hats,  rope  and  paper-making,  iron-casting, 
gun-making,  printing  and  lithofraphjr.  lombardy  is  indeed  the 
most  industrial  diatlict  flC  llitik  I 
much  from /ctfogra. 

Tbe  mm  impoilaat  ta«M«kb  tbeir  1 
in  the  respective  provinces,  aceortlfaig  to  the  cenaos  of  rpor,  are 
Bergamo  (46,861),  Trcviglio  (14,897),  total  of  province  467,549, 
number  of  communes  506;  Brescia  (69,110),  Cbiari  (10,749), 
total  of  province  541,765,  number  of  communes  »8o;  Como 
(38,174),  Varese  {17,66/S),  Cantil  (10,735),  Lecco  (10,35^).  ^ 
provinre  |;ot.50.».  number  of  communes  510;  Cremona  (36.848), 
^a^^.^lm^lE>;ulr^  (16,407),  Soresirui  (to,}5H\,  total  of  province 
3:9. 47t.  number  of  communes  133;  Manttu  (3o,tj7),  Viadana 
(i6,oSj).  Quistcllo  (ii,»8),  Sutzara  (ir,so>),  St  Benedetto  Po 
(10.908),  total  of  province  315,448,  number  of  communes  68; 
Milan  (490,084),  Monxa  (4*,ir4},  Lodi  (26,827),  Busto  Arsitio 
(ao,oos).  Lcgnano  (i8,>85),  SereipBO  (1*^50),  GeOanU  in^i»h 
Codogno  (ii.9>5)>  toul  of  province  Mso^tt^,  naAer  of  eo«»- 
nmnea  197;  Pavia  (33.flJ }),  Vigevano  (13,560),  Voghera  (mm*), 
total  of  province  504,38},  number  of  communes  211;  SondriO 
(7077),  total  of  province  ijo,^^*,  number  of  communes  78. 
The  total  fiopulation  of  lombardy  was  4,334.099.  In  most  of 
tbe  provitu  es  of  I  o-Tib  uily  there  are  far  more  villages  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  except  Piedmont;  this  is  attributable 
partly  to  their  mountainous  character,  partly  i>erh--ips  to  security 
from  attack  by  sea  (contrast  the  sutc  of  things  in  Apulia). 

Previous  to  the  fall  of  tbe  Roman  repubUc  Lombardy  fomed 
a  part  of  Callla  Tkantpadana.  and  it  was  Lombaidy,  VcDctii 
adHetaeattthepoctioovf  tbeltabao  paiuA  H.  tt  theK^ 
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LOMBOK— LOMfeNIE  DE  BRIENNE 


Ital  Si.  nt  Wf ilw  rllfaiwilf  In  89  b.c  but  only  Latio  rights, 
tin  ^  at  Ml  liawliljB  in  49  mde  it  a  put  of  Itily 
proper,  and  twnbardy  km  Pldhiwt  f Wil  llw  Mtk  n^n  of 
Augustta  (Trarapodam)  whili  Vtettfa-tMi  btrik  tan— I  tht 

10; h  It  wMs  the  second  of  the  retdons  of  Italy  in  size,  but  the 
last  in  number  of  towns;  it  appears,  howevw,  to  have  bwl 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  and  cultiwiiion  tlourishcd  in  its  fertile 
portions.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  the  name  Lisuria 
bad  been  extended  ovlt  ii.  and  Milan  was  rcg.irdi  d  as  the 
capital  o(  both.  Stranger  still,  in  the  6tb  century  the  old  Liguria 
was  separated  from  it,  and  under  the  nan*  «f  JUftf  CiMM 
ionMd  Ike  5th  I^onbard  province  of  Italy. 

■flBr  Aarib  of  Mbsequent  htniory  wte  Lombards  and  Italy ; 
and  for  architecture  see  ARCiiiiKCTfRK.   G.  T.  Riv-oira  in  Origini 

d^il'  Arr.ktUUu-rn  luimUirda  (3  v<j1<.  Ruinc,  Iy<.i|-|i>lir),  SUCCViifully 
ik'iiMinstratcs  ihc  cLissical  origin  of  much  that  hod  hitherto  Ixvn 
treated  by  some  authorittes  at  **  Byiantine."  In  the  dcvilopmcnt 
•f  Kenaiaiance  architecture  wi4  «t  LMabardy  played  a  great  part, 
hwMMli  M-botk  Bsmnia  and  iMaMM-JETvM  mid«l  ia 
IMMattha«ad«f  lha  i5th«Httiiiy. 

LOMBOK  (called  by  the  natives  Sasak),  one  of  tht-  Lts^er 
Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  E.  of  Java,  between 
8*  ij'  and  9°  1'  S.  and  115*  46'  and  1 16"  40'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
sq.  in.  It  is  separated  ffom  Bali  by  the  Strait  of  Lombok 
and  from  Sumbawa  by  the  Stnk  «C  iUas.  Rising  out  of  the  sea 
with  bold  and  oltoB  patdplMV  MMta,  LondMk  k  tfswmcd  by 
ItoiMtkMDclwtai  ia^f-iiiokulo  fonna- 
tpidii  «l  liOWhuW  (ii3t»lt)»fla»«f  the 
te  tlttlAik)riMkIpdi«a.  It  iaionmnulKi 
fay  a  phtcau  (with  lower  stuntnits,  aitd  a  magnificcat  lake, 
Scgara  Anak)  8200  ft.  high.  The  southern  chain  roes  a  Uitle 
Otm  3000  ft.  lUiwccn  the- two  chaiii-'i  is  .1  bruad  valley  or  terrace 
sHth  a  range  of  low  volcmjc  hills.  I'orvit-clad  mountains  and 
stretches  of  thorny  junf;lc  alternating  with  rich  alluvial  plains, 
cnlitvated  like  gardens  under  an  ancient  and  elaborate  sjrstem 
of  irrigatkm,  nuke  the  scenery  of  Lombok  excccdinRly  attractix-e. 
The  sraaU  rivers  serve  only  for  iiTigatioa  and  the  growing  of 
tk»,  which  is  of  superior  qu.Uity.  In  the  plalos  ara  also  giotra 
dwpv,  krtaPMv  (aniMi  bMs^  cotton 
pndadiHHqMttd,  IbtleMtwalist 

is  of  patti«lHriMMI»4tth»iWntier  Istaad  Ilf4lw 
region,  «llb  ftt  cadurtMl  oi  negapods  or  Bl«md> 

builders,  its  peculiar  bce-eatcrs  and  pround  thrushes.  The 
Sasaks  must  be  considered  the  aborigirns,  as  no  trace  of  an 
carfier  race  is  found.  They  are  Mabomnudans  and  distinct  in 
many  other  respects  from  the  Hindu  Ualincsc,  who  vanquislad 
but  could  not  convert  them.  I  he  i-,I,ind  was  formerly  divided 
into  the  four  slates  of  Karang-Asam  Lomlnik  on  the  VV.  side, 
Ifataram  in  the  N.W.,  Pagaiawan  in  the  S'W.  and  Pagotan 
in  the  £.  Balincsc  supremacy  dated  f  com  the  conquest  by  Agong 
Daburan  in  the  beginning  of  the  i^ih  century;  the  union  under 
a«iBtk  x^i.tribtitiHy  (»  B«ii  4ifc4  teat  sAi^  In  Ji4y  s4»4 
^  Pti^ei*  ft^^itVw  Iwirtiii  tti  A^^|i>llM^  HtwHStA  ttmiMili 
TiflTT".  tJiA  oapttd'-af  tha  Baiiut  wit^i^  idw  bad  defied 
Dntdh  authority  and  lefuaed  to  send  the  usual  ddegation  to 
Batavia.  The  objects  of  that  expedition  were  to  punish  Matarant 
and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Sa.saks  whom  the  Balincsc 
held  in  cruel  subjection.  Tlic  Grst  Duuh  ivg^daiun  met  with 
reverses,  and  ultimately  the  invaders  ^^erc  forced  back  upon 
Ampanam.  The  Dutch  at  on.e  debi'iuhcd  a  much  stronger 
cvpcdition,  which  landed  at  Ampaaaot  in  September.  Mataram 
was  boiTi  b.irdcd  by  the  fleet,  aad  tlia  troops  stormed  the  sultan's 
Hfngghold,  and  Tjakra  Negan,  another  chieftain's  citadel, 
lolfc  afler  a  desperate  rrmftincff,  The  crid  mltan  «l  Mataram 
«M  capymdt  aM  Iw  Md  other  Balineae  chiefs  nm  exiled  to 
dUfcKat  parti  of  tlie  Malay  ArchipelagD,  whas(  the  sultan's 
heir  fell  at  the  hands  of  his  warriors.  Thus  ended  the  Balincsc 
domination  of  Lombok,  and  the  island  was  placed  under  direct 
.Dutch-Indian  control,  an  axsistaia  re  i  lent  being  .tppoiriied 
at  Ampanam.  Lombok  is  now  aiir:iuastercd  from  Bali  by  the 
putch  rc&ident  on  that  island.  Ihe  people,  however,  arc  in 
turbed  exercise  of  their  own  laws,  rdigpoos,  customs  and 


Balineae'  frequently  occur.  Lombok  has  been  divided  since 
1898  into  the  West,  Middle  and  East  Lombok.  Its  chief  toams 
an  MalaiaM,  tam  and  aisi.  On  tlw  iwc  coast  the  hartiow 
0I  AlM—i  k  tie  mm  tej— mi,  tkM^,  on  aceoant  of 
heavy  hmilmn,  ft  is  oftca  dUoH  «l  ipgwih.  Hie 
ara  cMluMtad'at  |m,ooo,  tlN<BilihM*«t  soyueo^ 
nunhtraliaMt  4|kk-CHiicae  soo>  aad  Anbs  11*1 

See  A.  it.  WUm,  UoUj  AnkipOof  O^MlDa^  Mf^  aod  lasv 
nlitioRs).  The  fsRMMu  "  WaiUn-'s  Line  runs  hmtMiately  w«st 
of  Ijimbok,  which  therefore  has  an  important  part  In  the  •■ork. 
Cajitain  \V  Cool,  With  Ikf  DuUk  in  the  Eatt  (Am»tcrtUm  and  I.nn«1<in. 
1897),  in  Dutch  and  English,  »  a  narrative  of  th<-  events  sketched 
above,  and  coataina  maay  patticaUrs  about  the  iolUore  and  dual 
religions  of  Lombok.  i>Ak»»  lrilkJWiiiM»>lkllSMMHi|Wdal 
Hinduism  cast  of  Java. 

LOHBROSO,  CESARE  (itg^-Xfog),  Italian  crimLnoIogiM. 
was  born  on  the  iSth  of  Novembsr  t8j6  at  Verona,  of  ajevt^ih 
family.  He  studied  at  Padua,  Vioma  and  Paris,  aad  was 
in  1863  appointed  professor  of  psychiatiy  at  P««i«,  (tea  director 
of  the  lunatic  a^lum  at  Pcsaio,  aad  Jatir  ftsfiMM  of  forensic 
roedkiii>«ii4«taM>dbiatqr  a>  Turin,  whase  ba  wiHwHr  iB"* 
the  dair  ef  cuuni  Mthwpology.  His  works,  MiMit  <t 
which  have  been  translated  into  Ea^iih,  include  L'C/eoie  db- 
linqmntt  (1889);  L'Uomo  di  gauo  (i88g)  Gttdo  <  JMia  (1S77) 
and  La  Doini:  driiK.jurr.U  (1S93).  In  iH;;  he  h.id  made  the 
notable  dii^eovery  lhat  the  disorder  kiiown  as  fxllagra  was  due 
(but  See  i'r.LL^GR.\)  to  a  i»jison  contained  in  diseased  ir.aiie, 
caicn  by  the  pcasaius,  and  be  returitcd  to  this  subject  m  La 
PdlagTii  in  Itclia  (1SS5)  and  other  works.  Lombroso,  Lkc 
Giovanai  fiovio  (b.  1844),  Enrico  Fcrri  (b.  1856)  aad  Colajanra. 
weU-knowalldiaB  auninologists,  and  his  aoinsriif4aw  C.  Fcncro 
and  Canara,  iraa  strongly  influenced  by  AuBuste  Ceottc,  aad 
owed  to  him  an  exaggerated  tendmcy  tq  seier  all  awatal  tactt 
to  btoloppcal  causes* .  ]a.apti0  k«Hnab«d * maam 

want  of  accuracy  and  mtrrtimiiartw  fa  Imi  wiif  eiridwrt, 
his  work  made  an  cpodi  la  crin^gtoBf;  ^  suipaased 
all  his  predecessors  by  the  wide  scope  and  systematic  character 
of  his  rc^archcs.  and  by  the  practical  cuneiusians  he  drc:r 
from  thcra.  Their  ncl  theoretical  results  is  that  the  u-iaiir.al 
population  exhibits  a  hiRbcr  percentage  of  ph>-sical,  nervous 
and  mental  anomalies  than  non-criminals;  and  that  ih«< 
anomalies  arc  due  partly  to  degeneration,  partly  to  aUvisn. 
The  criminal  is  a  special  tXIK  Of  the  human  caec,  standing 
midway  between  the  Ifinttie  Mid  the  savi^  lids  doctrine 
of  a  "  criminal  type  "has  been  giavdy  criticised,  but  is  admitted 
by  all  to  cqpiain  %  s^iliaustum  of  tniik.  -  Tbe  piactical  reibna 
to  vkich  it  poiats  ia  •  daaalflcaikB  of  oiaadeca,  so  tkat  the  km 
crifliiaal  saajr  TeeafM  a  diStnn  Mad  of  pMakmaic  tnm  fke 
ofTehder  who  b  tempted  fnto  'criine  by  circuinstaxtces  (see 
also  CRiiONOijOcy).  Lombroso 's  biological  principles  are  much 
less  successful  in  liis  wurk  on  Cienlui.  wliich  he  explaini  as  x 
morbid,  degenerative  condition,  prescniinR  analogies  to  invin  i- .•, 
and  not  .iltojjcther  alien  to  crime.  In  1899  he  published  n 
French  a  book  which  jjives  a  resume  of  much  of  his  earlier  wort, 
entitled  lu  Crinu,  Musts  el  rtmUts.  Later  works  are:  I>e^f 
ttccki  e  iUiUi  nuosi  (Turin,  iooj);  Xumi  studi  std  genio  (a  voh-, 
Palermo,  190?);  and  in  i()oS  a  work  on  spi.-itualism  (Eng.  trans-, 

AJkr  Dulk—WMf  ipeg).  to  whick  aut^  ke  kad  tiuwd 
hiaatteatioaduriaBtkelatasyeaMfikiillfe.  g>4Mswil<iw^ 
from  a  heart  oouplaiatat  IMt  M  Ike  i9tk  of  Oelsbcr  190^ 
<W  Kurefla,  Cmh  femSme  mHU  Natmrt*sekSdlt  Vef' 
hrf  'h^rt  ;Hamhurf;.  1893);  and  a  Uography.  wth  an  analvm  of 
\us  h^h'k^,  .ynd  a  short  aocount  of  thetir  general  conefoaon*  by  his 
daughtt  rs.  Paola  Carrara  and  Cina  Perreto.  written  in  1006  on  tbe 
ocr.\sion  of  the  Hxth  congrtMof  criMiaal  anthRtpotogy  at  Turin. 

ixHifinB  DI  BBimn;  tmmi  oubui  m  (<7«?- 

1794)4  Pnaek  polkiciaa  aad  wriwhwHr,  «as  tmm  m  iMris 

on  the  gtk  of  October  1 727.  He  belonged  to  a  LiAiovsin  family, 
dating  from  the  isth  century,  and  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a 

student  e.'ilernl  the  Church,  ."vs  being  the  bi-it  way  to  a.lld:H 
to  a  dLstinK\iislusl  position.  In  1751  he  bccirrjo  a  eL..eti"r  af 
the<tUiRy.  thouiv'h  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  orthodoxy  ed  his 
thcsts.  In  17(2  he  was  appointed  ^apd  vicar  to  the  arciibiafaep 
^i^Mm.  >A«*MtllLtwih»i  ^"-^  .-^^ 
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(i;6o).  and  in  1763  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Touluu&c.  He  had  many  famous  iricmis,  among  Lhcm  A.  R.  J. 
Turgol,  the  AbW  A.  Mortllct  aiKl  VoJt aire,  and  ia  1770  became 
an  academician.  He  wu  on  three  occasions  the  bead  oi  ibc 
bureau  d<  jitritdUtion  at  (be  general  assembly  of  the  ctersy; 
he  also  l<)ok  aa  iotecfU  io  p«lilkal  Midaocial  quesikuu  of  ilie 
<hy,  and  addicwed  to  IWiM  a  aiiodiar  of  wUmMta  oo  thcM 
ffib|Kt«,  «w  of  them,  treat%4f  MNpoiHi^  Wuf  cwidalbr 
itnuiljtUe.  Io  1787  he  was  .iwnmnaiiiil  aa  pnrian  «f  liie 
Assembly  of  Notables,  in  which  capacity  be  attacked  the  iiacal 
policy  of  Calonne,  whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  eonseJ  drs 
fiMOKts  00  the  »sl  of  May  1787.  Once  in  fxiwir,  he  sucn'clcd 
in  making  the  {>ar]cmi'[it  rci^i^ter  cdiclit  dcaliDg  with  iutcrn.il 
free  irjilc,  ihc  thialjh-hii-.ci.t  ni  (.ri-.\  l.il  assemblies  and  the 
ri'ticrnptioii  uf  the  turi'^c;  on  their  refusal  to  register  edicts 
on  the  stamp  duty  and  the  proposed  new  general  land-tax, 
be  pcr:>uadcd  the  king  to  hold  a  lu  dt  jmstut,  to  enforce  ibeir 
ICfnUaiion.  To  crush  the  oppositioo  to  tbeie  measures,  be 
jmnadcd  tbe  Uot  (o  «atlo  the  fwiifciiiMH  to  Tn^tik  (MgiMt 
sstli,  i7t7)>  Cta  the  oflNciMQi  of  tho  poiWwii  lo  hmum 
•  pioloinalioii  for  two  yean  to  tb«  tax  of  the  two  iM|lljlM» 
(a  direct  tax  on  all  kimk  of  inoome),  ia  Btfo  of  the  above  t«o 
taxes,  he  recalled  the  councillors  to  Paris.  But  a  further  .it tempt 
to  foree  tlic  puriemcnt  to  register  an  edict  for  raising  a  io.in 
of  i.'o  million  l-.xrci  met  with  determined  opposition.  The 
struggle  oi  the  parlcmcnt  against  the  incapacity  of  lirienne 
ended  on  the  8th  uf  .May  in  its  consenting  to  an  cdiet  fur  it> 
own  abdilion;  but  witb  the  proviso  that  the  slates-general 
should  be  summoned  to  acoMxijr  the  diMiden  of  the  atate. 
Brietutc,  who  had  in  the  meaatime  been  made  archhiihop  of 
SeaiV  ''o*'  found  himself  face  to  face  with  abnoat  iwiveisal 
oppfwitinnibe  »a»  fosecd  la  ampca^dM  Cmm  $l»»iirt  wbkh 


bra  beta  Mt  op  10  talw  ibe  place 

to  promise  that  the  statca-geoeral  should  be  summoned.  Bat 
even  these  concession*  were  not  able  to  keep  him  in  power, 

an<l  on  llu:  J(jth  <if  August  he  had  to  retire,  leaving  the  triasjry 
tmiuy.  On  the  i5lh  of  Dcccmlxr  following,  be  was  m.ulc 
a  c.iriJiiial,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years.  After 
tlie  uuibrt.il^  of  [lie  Kevi.lution  he  returned  to  France,  and  took 
the  o.ith  of  iKc  Civil  Coi.stitution  of  the  Clergy  in  1790  (see 
FkL.vcu  Rlvolutio.n).  He  was  repudiated  by  the  pope,  and 
in  1 791  bad  to  give  up  the  biretta  at  the  command  of  Rua  VI. 
BoU»  hat  paalaod  pr«Mat«aaduct  m«dc  him  an  object  of  awpkioa 
to  the  icvelatioauiaB;  be  una  atnatad  at  Seas  oa  the  oth  of 
Kovember  1793,  and  died  jtm  prisoa,  cither  of  aa  apoplectic 
stroke  or  by  poison,  oa  tbo  itfth  of  Febivary  1704. 

The  chief  work«  published  by  Brieane  arc:  Oraison  funibre  du 
Pauf>kin  (Paris,  I7f/>l:  C»mpit-r*mdm  «■  rot  (Paris,  I7»8);  L* 
Crii  iliilfur,  in  rr>lbtH.r:»tion  «kb  T^HIOC  (Rome,  I^Via.  t7M). 
S.,-  .,is.>  |.  IVrrin.  U  Oirdiiud  tfl— JNHI—  .  .  .  ^^IWhi 
de  .'.J  kr-.tHutu  n       ns,  I*./!). 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  Scottish 
takes,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton.  It 
is  about  2i  m.  long;  its  width  varies  from  5  m.  towards  the 
south  end  tu  \  m.  at  the  aarrows  to  the  north  of  the  Isleof  the 
V'uw;  its  area  is  27  s(|.  m.,and  the  greatest  dcpth4t|alL  It  is 
aabr     ft.  above  iho  sea.  of  which  doubtless  it  wM  at  «■*  time 

ft~»ml^^l■-  tba  buaastotf  wbl^  Ik 


t  we  lack  CdUnck  (the  *•  Idaad  ef 

iMat  that  a  nunnery  once  stood  there),  Inchfad  ("  Long 
Island  Incbczuin  ("  Round  Island "),  Inchuvannach 
("  Monks'  Isle  "),  Inchconnachan  ("  Colquhoun's  Isle  "),  Inch- 
lunaig  ("  Isle  of  the  Vews,"  where  Robert  Bruce  caused  yews  to 
be  planted  to  provide  arms  for  hi>  bowmen),  C  reinrh,  Torriach 
and  Clairinch  (which  gave  the  Buchanans  their  war-cry).  From 
the  wc$t  the  kxh  receives  the  Inveruglas,  the  Doutfas,  the  Luss, 
the  Fittlas  and  the  Fruia.  From  Boiloch  in  the  south  it  sends  off 
the  Leven  to  the  Clyde;  from  the  east  it  receives  the  Endrick, 
the  Bkfa\  the  Caabsfi  aad  the  ArUct;  aad  fssa  the  aocth  the 
Falhteh.  BeBLwMnd(sflp»ft.Kiht  iMNi  «f  wUdi  bwde 
with  compaalivaoMe  from  Rowardenaaiy  diMhates  the  Und- 
but  jUmw  oh  other  majestic  bilK  paitkubrly  on  the 


west  and  north  west  banks.  The  fish  are  sea-trout,  !ake-trout, 
pike  and  perch.  I'art  of  the  shore  is  ikirled  by  the  West  High- 
kind  radway,  opened  in  jS<}4,  whi(h  hiss  siain'tis  on  the  lo<  h  at 
Tarbet  and  Ardiul,  and  Balloch  is  the  tennintis  of  the  lines  from 
Dumbarton  and  froraSttrtIng  vin  Hlk  hlyvie.  Steamers  make  the 
tour  of  Ibo  loch,  starting  from  Balloch  and  callinf  at  Balmaha.' 
Luns.  Raenudaanaa,  Tarbet,  laveisaM  aad  Aldfab  Lotb  M 

V^'lSnpSHmm^  tut  Vkk 

Troasachs  coaches,  and  here,  too,  there  is  a  graceful  waterfifll, 
fed  by  the  Arklct  from  the  loch  of  that  name,  r)  m.  to  (lie  east, 
comineniorattd  in  Wordsworth's  poem  fA  the  "  Highland  Girl." 
invtrinai  l  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Macgiegor  country,  and  the 
name  of  Rob  Roy  is  still  gi\en  to  hiscavcon  the  loch  5;<lc  a  mile 
to  the  north  and  to  his  prison  j  m.  to  the  south.  Invcrsnaid 
was  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  1713  to  reduce  the  clan  to  sub- 
jection. Craig  Roysion,  a  tract  lying  between  Invcrsnaid  and 
Ben  Lomond,  was  also  associateil  with  Rob  Roy. 

lOMOMflOV.  aUCHML  fASlUBViCH  C«7i>><76s).  Rusdaa 
poet  and  OHUi  of  tdshn^  «n»  horn  fa  ifK  jmr  frit>  the  vllbtgk 
af  DniMivka  (the  aune  of  wUcb  m»  ifKnmfdi*chAi|ed  hi 
bonour  of  the  pocO,  aftaafcd  on  en  fAiml  not  far  fiiMiKbelm»- 
gnrl,  in  the  government  of  Arch.incel.  Hfj  father, a  fWterman, 
Mik  the  boy  when  he  was  ton  years  of  age  to  assist  him' in  his 
cilling,  but  the  lad's  eagerness  for  knowledge  was  unbounded. 
'1  he  few  Ixxiks  arcessible  to  him  he  almost  learned  by  heart; 
and,  seeiiic  that  there  was  rm  fli.irHr  <it  ir.<reasing  his  slock  of 
knowledge  in  his  native  place,  he  resolwl  to  betake  himself  to 
Moscow.  An  opportunity  occurred  when  he  was  seventeen, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  friends  be  obtained  admission  into 
the  ZaikonoBpasskI  acbooL  There  bis  progress  was  very  rapid, 
■ipectoHy  bi  Latia,  aad  hi  17)4  be  tras  sent  fkom  Moscow  to  Si 
]^tlcnb0||L  71mm  bb  pfofictcncy,  cspecIaOy  la  pbysical 
BCiemx.  was  matted,  aad  he  was  one  of  the  young  Russtnh 
chosen  to  complete  their  edtKation  in  foreign  countries.  He 
ai  c.Mdir.Rly  rornmet'.rrd  the  study  of  metallurgy  at  Mirburg; 
he  .lUo  lnK-'in  10  wr:le  rxiilry,  imitating  Oennan  authors  among 
whom  he-  Is  s;>iil  to  have  e  prdally  admired  GUnthcr.  His  Ode 
on  Ike  Taking  of  Kkti.'iii  from  the  Turks  was  composed  in  1739, 
and  attracted  a  grcit  deal  of  attention  at  St  Petersburg.  During 
his  residence  in  Gerauaj  Lomonosov  married  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  found  ft  SBedk  to  maintain  his  increasing  family 
on  the  scanty  alhMnnoe  graated  to  htm  by  the  St  Petersburg 
Academy,  wfakh,  monover.  wu  brrcgnilarly  sent.  His  ditoof- 
stances  bccuMCBbamased,  aad  he  Mpbed  to  Icavcthe  coDotry 
secretly  Md  to  Riarahmae.  Oa  hb  airhal  ta  RobIb  be  raiMy 
rose  to  iSitfciCtfon,  and  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
univcnity  of  St  Petersburg;  he  nltinatc|y  became  rector,  and 
ia  1764  seeretaiy  of  state.  He  dfed  la  1745. 

The  asott  valuable  of  the  woria  of  Leesoeasev  are  those  rrlatlnt 
to  phyMcal  sdsnak  aad  be  wrote  upoa  ssaiqr  bnnchcs  of  it.  He 
everywhere  tnenv  himself  a  man  of  the  moit,  varied  learning.  He 
compiled  a  Rusiuan  grammar,  which  long  enjoyed  popularity,  and 
did  mueh  to  improve  the  rhytnm  of  Russian  verx. 

UHIZA»Of  LOMZBA,  a  government  of  Russian  Poiaod,  boaodcd 
N.  by  Pmrfa  attd  (he  PoUsh  government  of  Suwalki,  B.  bgr  tht 
Rua^  foweitmat  af  Grodno,  S.  by  the  Polish  goverantnts 
of  Sfcdka'aad  Wmaw  aad  W.  by  thaft  af  Plock.  II  eomi 
46M  sq.  ak  It  is  maDSf  or  aadHbthg,  with  a  few  ttacta 
in  the  north  and  sontb-wot  whew  the  deeply  ctjt  valleys  give  a 
hilly  aspect  to  the  country.  Extensive  manhes  overspread  It, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  .N.irev,  ivhirh  flows  from  east  to 
south-west,  joif.ing  the  Bug  in  the  sriuth  '.m  .ti  rti  edrm  r  of  the 
ginxmrnent.    The  Bug  flows  .ilong  the  5eiu;hir;i  t.'.r-lrr,  ji  ininfc 


the  Vistula  JO  m.  below 


irc  with  the  X.iri 


Tlicrc 


are  forests  in  the  e.xst  of  the  government.  The  it.habiiants 
numbered  501,385  in  iH;*  and  583,033  in  1897.  of  whom  J79,«79 
were  women,  and  69,834  livedin  towns.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1906  was  6sj,iaa  By  ti^giBB  77)%  are  Roman 
Catbolica»  15!%  Jm»  aad  .sh%  aenben  of  the  Ortbodoa 
Qnmh.  Apfctdtvie  ii  fte  pwdMnhwat  fadtisiry,  ibe  cbl|f 
crops  being  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barlcty,  buckwheat,  peas,  polatoss. 
flax  and  hemp.   Bees  are  cstcnsivd|rhspt,  and  large  1 
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Slack  ntitnt  li 
CKtcBt.  The  wood  ti«d«  h  important;  Other  tn- 

I  the  prtMluction  of  polUry,  beer,  flour,  leather, 
wooden  wares,  i.piril'.,  toluiio  and  »ugar.  There  i&  only 
one  railway  (iHtwtcr.  l.ru.ir.o  aiiil  \Variawt,  the  Bur  is  navig- 
'  able,  but  wcxxl  only  is  tlualcvl  (k)wn  the  Narcv.  The  govcrn- 
Bient  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  o(  which  the  diief  towns, 
with  their  popuktiooa  in  1897,  an  Lomm  (fJti,  Omwhalri 
(8679).  Maxowiec  (i90o).(>tti4«(iM<4}>MrigilvO«s4>Xi>>W 
(mm)      SKwaqra  (»jis). 

UMM.  a  toim  el  Rairia*  apKal  <f  llagaamlBat  «r«te 
«UM  namc^  ea  the  Narew,  Mt)  la.  bgr  nl  XJB.  takWamw. 
Fop.  (^ijt),  1 3,860)  (1900)  MAt^  Lmw  b  aa  eU  town,  one 
al  ila  dutrdia  haviikg  been  erected  before  1000.  In  the  i6Lh 
century  !l  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Lithuania  and  Prussia. 
It  w.'.s  <<\iA\  fuUififd  asrJ  h  i'l  ['.mi  <:i'..i.'lrk.  but  ncvcrtbelcit  otten 
suiiirid  tium  the  invasions  of  the  Ocrm.ms  and  Tatars,  and  in  the 
17th  century  it  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Cussatks  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  1795  it  kU  under  the  dominion  ol  I'russia,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  it  came  under  Russian  rule. 

LOHAUU,  a  town  o(  India,  in  the  Poona  district  of  Bombay, 
at  the  top«f  the  Bhor  Ghat  pass  in  the  Western  Ghats,  by  wUdi 
the  Gnat  Indian  PeniasuU  railway  cUmba  from  Bocnbey  ta 
9mml  Ptph  (19^1)1  Mt6k  It  caatalia  tha  iNaaMthw  woAm 


lOMOOM,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Middleiex  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  situated  121m.  N.W.  of  Toronto,  on  the  river 
Thames  and  the  Grand  Trunk.,  CanadiAn  Pacific  and  Mii.hig:\n 
Central  railways.  Pup.  (1901),  37,981 ;  but  several  suburbs,  not 
included  in  these  figures,  are  in  reality  part  o(  the  city.  The 
local  nomenclature  is  Largely  a  reproduction  of  that  of  the  great 
city  whose  name  it  has  borrowed.  Situated  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
iunU  district,  it  is  a  large  distributing  centre.  Among  the 
industries  arc  brewerica,  petroloim  refineries,  and  factories 
tot  the  aiaaafactMca  of  agriruliiirai  ianftaMata  aad  U  nilway 
cardaf»  The  adacatlaBal  iaadtutkoa  include  the  HcOaratli 
Coihie  aad  tha  Waim  Uaiversity  (fowdaAhi  ilvt 
'  tlK  patrenage  of  lha  Chodi  «f  EngUnd).  Loadoii  «as 
1  ia  i8as-i8a6. 

LOKDOH,  the  capital  of  England  and  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  greatest  Lity  in  the  vsorld,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Thames  50  m.  above  us  mouth.'  The  "  City,"  so  called 
both  formally  and  ;^ki| lulaily,  is  a  small  area  (673  acres)  on  the 
north  bank  oi  tbe  river,  forming  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
and  constituting  within  its  boundaries  otM  only,  and  one  of  the 
tmallest,  of  twenty-nine  municipal  divisions  which  OMke  up  the 
administnlive  County  of  London.  The  iwenty-«ii|ilik  Mnaining 
diviaiflaa  are  the  Melropoliiao  Boroughe.  Tha  caHaijr  thus 
^alnai  haaaaaatteoM  length  (E.to  W.)  ai  16  Bi*  aa  aitreme 
txeedih  (N,ia&)  aistiM.,aBdaB 
itrsq.m.  it»1)ofou(hf  aicat  ~ 

t.  Sorih  of  the  Thatnts.—T<y\uMa^  tkt  BBtthem  boundary 
of  the  county,  from  W.  to  £.— HaOHBmBith,  Kenaiagton, 
Paddington.  HaiapHfil,  St  Smmi  Uh«ua,  Stok*  Maviat- 

ton,  Pojilar. 

Bouudi  i!  by  ihc  Thames — Fulham,  Chelsea,  the  City  of  West- 
minster (here  the  City  of  London  intervenes).  Stepney,  Poplar. 

Between  Westminster,  the  City  and  Stepney,  and  the  northern 
baioughs— St  Marylebone  (commonly  Marylcboae),  Hulborn, 
Siaabufy,  Shorcditch,  Bethnal  Green. 

a.  Stulk  •/  ilM  rkaaNtt.— Waadaaraith,  Battenca,  lAnbcth. 
SMthwaik.  Caahmralt  BenMiulMgr,  Dcptlerd,  laanihaiH, 
Cmawirh^  WosMeh  (with  a  unatt  part  af  tha  nocth  bank). 

Tleie  nance  are  aD  in  common  use,  though  their  formal 
application  is  in  some  cases  cxtcndc<l  over  several  disttiils 
of  which  the  ancient  names  remain  familiar.   Each*  borough 

lawMkadiBa 


'  Sec  map  In  London  Slctiiiia  (vol.  xix.,  19OQ),  an  annual  publios- 
tion  of  the  London  Counc^^ouaaJ^«^d|  ^eudes^heM  iuvi|4ons 


L  Exttjer  tan  Snr 
The  Connty  of  London  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Middle- 
sex, E.  by  Essex  and  Kent,  S  by  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
Metropolitan  poUce  area,  or  "  Greater  London,"  bowcvcc, 
embraces  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  with  parts  of  the  Other 
thrM  counties  and  of  Hertfordshire.  Its  extent  it  443,419 
acres  or  nearly  69J  sq.  m.,  and  iu  population  is  about  seven 
aMUieaa.  Onllr  hen  aad  then  upon  ita  fiiMt  tha  Meatitjr 
ar  tMi  |MM  anavlditht  mvolia  fi  tat  id  the 
where  open  mmkif  MBahNt  ttbnkfli  bf  itreeu  «r  dotfraet 

buildings. 

^i/*'.— North  of  the  Thames,  and  west  of  iu  tributary  the 
Lea,  which  partly  bounds  the  adminUtrativc  county  on  the  east. 
London  is  built  upon  a  series  of  slight  undulations,  only  rardy 
sufhcient  to  make  the  streets  noticeably  steep.  On  the  northern 
boundar)'  of  the  county  a  heichi  of  44  5  fi  is  found  on  the  open 
Hampstcad  Heath.  The  lesser  streams  which  flow  from  tins 
hii;h  firound  to  the  Thames  are  no  longer  open.  Some,  bowcN'er, 
as  well  as  other  natural  fcaturea  eflaccd  by  the  growth  of  the 
city,  retain  an  historical  intereit  thrangh  the  survival  of  their 
names  in  auaaU  aad  diMikU».«B  thraagh  tbdr  idatiaa  to  the 
ofigiaal  tfta  al  iMdaft  Ob  Mte  pucemt  City).  Sooth  af  the 
ThaoMa  a  broken  amphhheatre  of  few  hitis,  ai^iroacfainc  the 
river  near  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  on  (he  east  and  Puti>ey 
and  Richmond  on  the  we^!,  en  lns.s  .1  tract  flatter  than  that 
to  the  north,  and  ri^es  more  nbrupilv  in  the  southern  districts 
of  Slrcathani,  Norwocnl  and  I-'ore-,i  Hill. 

In  atlempimp  tn  picture  the  site  nf  London  in  its  origir.il 
condition,  that  is,  before  any  building:  UxyH  place,  it  is  ncvcsj.i-y 
to  consider  (1)  the  condition  <^  the  I  Kamea  unconfincd  between 
made  banks,  (})  the  slopes  overlooking  it,  (5)  the  tribuiaiy 
streams  which  vatend  theae  slopes.  The  low  gronad  betwcM 
the  slight  hiBl  iaaHat  the  Thames  valley,  and  thetcfera  nai^f 
south  o(  tha  |NaMt  nm,  was  originally  occnpied  hgra ihalMV 
lagoon  oleaiMilMchancter,  tidal,  and  interqwiaadinthMHdgf 
tracu  and  ceMla  Ueta  o(  relatively  firm  Uad.  Thtvagb  tlfe 
the  main  stream  of  the  Thames  pursued  an  iH-defincd  mat. 
The  tributary  streams  entered  throagh  marshy  ch.inncls.  Thr 
natoral  process  of  sedimentation  assislrti  the  gradual  artificial 
drainage  of  the  marshes  by  means  of  embank mcnis  confining 
theriver.  The  breadthof  this  low  tract,  from  Chelsea  downward, 
was  from  1  to  j  m.  The  line  of  the  foot  of  ihc  southern  hills, 
from  Putney,  where  it  neariy  approaches  the  present  river, 
lies  threogh  SlockwcU  and  Camberwell  to  Greenwich,  where 
it  again  apfiroaches  the  river.  On  the  north  there  is  a  ftst  traqt 
between  Chelsea  aad  Wettaninster,  covering  Pimlico,  but  (rooi 
WcaUnfaMer  down  to  the  Tower  then  b  a  aiaihed  alepe  diwt^ 
up  tma  tha  river  hank.  I«««ratlll,BMiih(»lanMKr«MiM 
far  up  the  vsUcy  of  the  Lee.  TheUtherikpcaaf  thekflioaaa 
densely  forested  (cf.  the  modem  district-name  St  John^  Voed>, 
while  the  lower  slofHs.  north  of  the  river,  were  more  open  frf. 
Moor-gate).  Tlie  oriRi.ial  city  grew  iip  on  ihc  site  of  the  City 
of  London  of  the  presiiA  day,  on  a  sli^'hl  eminence  ii.iersectrd 
by  the  Wal-  or  Wall  brook,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Fleet. 

These  and  other  tributary  streams  have  been  covered  in  atsd 
built  over  (in  some  oaaea  nrrini  aa  sewers),  but  it  is  possifate 
to  tesce  their  valleys  at  various  points  by  the  fall  sad  me  «( 
streets  craeiuig  them,  and  their  names  survive,  as  will  ha  Mi^ 
in  earhm  neiMn  anpHf  iHiaa  The  WaBb«aaknwiao«abh 
in  thawedem  dhwictai  Waihary,  aad  jehai  thaHnwii  rim 
to  the  Cannon  jkmt  nilway  bridge.  A  street  neatcd  eflcr  fe 
runs  south  from  the  Maasion  House  paraUri  with  Its  oeam 
The  Fleet  was  larger,  rising  in,  and  ccillectinR  various  stmll 
streams  from,  the  high  ground  of  Hampstcad.  It  passed  Kentish 
I.iun.  C.imdcn  Town  and  Kinn's  Cross,  and  followed  a  line 
approxinvating  to  Ring's  Cross  Koad.  The  slope  of  Farringdoti 
Road,  where  crossed  by  Holbom  Viaduct,  and  of  Kew  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  marks  its  course  exactly,  and  Ibat  of  FWt 
Street  and  Ludgate  Hill  its  sleep  banks.  The  name  also  appears 
ia  neet  Boad.  liawpiliii   Fna  Xiat^ 
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till  vlvftac  in  Hslbonii  ud 
ffuniwn  WcU.  CkdwMitn  uad 


BoBov  or  Bbfe-boviM,  tUl 
it  «n  fed  by 

It 

for  the  Gty,  bat  by  the  14th  centary  tin  «u  bcconinc  choked 
with  refuse,  and  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  clear  it,  and 

wharves  were  built  in  1670,  it  was  wholly  arched  over  in  1737- 
1765  below  Holborn  HridRe.  Continuing  westward,  the  most 
important  stream  was  T)  ljurn  (v-r  ),  which  ro»e  at  Hampstcad, 
and  joined  the  lhamrs  through  branches  on  either  side  of 
Thorney  Island,  on  which  grew  up  the  great  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion of  St  Peter,  Westminster,  better  known  as  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  is  no  modem  survival  of  the  name  of  Tyburn, 
,  to  dud  MsHiricad  interest  as  tttadUnt  ta 
r  the  aodnik  llaAb 

ARb.  TW  laidntialdMefcfetMtvlckkirmkaMaiM 
•  biter  date  as  lybunfa.  Tte  nart  tttMOi  weMw—i  wtte 

Westboume,  the  name  of  which  is  perpetuated  in  WflUkMBBe 
Grove  and  elsewhere  in  Paddington.  It  rose  on  the  bdi^ts 
of  Hampstead,  traversed  Paddington,  may  be  traced  in  the  course 
of  the  Serpentine  lake  in  flydc  Park,  ran  parallel  to  and  east 
of  Stoane  Street,  and  joined  the  T!i.irr.<^  r  lose  to  Chelsea  Bridge. 
The  main  tributaries  of  the  Thames  from  the  north,  U>  ceat  end 
west  of  those  described,  an  not  covered,  nor  is  Mqr  tiBmUty 
d  iaipoflaace  fma  the  sooth  entirely  cooccakd. 

Omktf    Loedoii  4ics  witMn  the  fcologkal  sme  known  as  the 
Loedon  bash).  Within  the  " 
which  forms  the  basement 


Within  the  confines  of  Civater  Lewtsn  the  chalk 
n«nt  of  this  area  appsen  el ' 
itolited  patches  about  Greenwich,  while  its  main  line  ai>prujche« 


I  the  surface  in 


uhin  10  m.  of  the  City  to  the  south  and  within  15  to  the  tinrth  we*t 
In  the  south  and  north-west  the  typical  London  cby  is  the  pnncipl 
formation.  In  theioutb-eest,  however,  the  Btsckheathaad  Woolwich 
pcbUfr^Mds  sppear,  with  their  belts  of  Thanet  asnds  bordering  the 
chalk.  Valley  gravel  borders  the  Thames,  with  some  iateiTuptK>n9, 
from  Kingston  to  Gncnwich,  and  extends  to  a  wide  belt,  with 
ramifications,  from  Wandsworth  ^niith  to  Croydon,  and  in  a  narrower 
Boe  fr<»m  Cn-x  nwich  tuHan!*  ISromley  Brick  earth  o\erlie»  it  from 
Kcnsinston  to  Brentford  and  *ost  ihrreof,  and  appears  in  Chelsea 
and  Fulhani,  Homscy  and  Stoke  Newington,  and  m  Batches  south 
of  the  Tharrjcs  between  Battcrsca  and  Richmond.  The  main  de- 
posits of  allu«-ium  occur  below  Lambeth  and  Westminster,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wandlr,  which  jomt  the  Thames  from  the  south  near 
Putney  In  the  north  and  »c«t  ihf  clay  is  interspersed  with  patches 
of  plateau  gravel  in  ihr  iliu-timn  ii(  1^ it>chley  (where  bouWcr  clay 
aI>o  apiK-ars).  Enfield  and  Barnct.  and  of  Bagshot  sands  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  and  Harrow  Mill.  Gravel  is  found  on  the  high  ground 
about  Richmond  Park  and  Wimbledon.  (Sec  further  Mioi>LK5BJt  ) 

Cltoiete.-~Tlie  climate  is  sqoablr  (though  exceasive  heat  issome- 
itote  Idl  for  short  periods  during  the  summer)  and  mout,  but 

«tby  Snow  is  most  common  in  the  eariy  months  of  the  year 
fogs  of  London  have  a  pioruliar  and  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
■Otoriety.  They  arc  apt  to  occur  at  all  icasons.  are  common  from 
SsgCember  to  February,  and  inaet  common  in  'November.  The 
etnwsphcre  of  London  is  almost  invanaUy  misty  m  a  greater  or  less 
T"—^.      .    .       .   lend*  " 


dme.  but  the  dumm  fMMejwwiWiBf  fceelendof  noieegdiiimtiow. 
TiSey  sometimes  canse  ■  sermM  dMecetw  of  railway  and  other 
tnCe.  Their  principal  rauie  Is  the  smoke  from  the  gencraldomestic 
■se  of  coal.  The  rvil  is  of  very  long  standing,  for  in  i3o6thccitixens 
petitioned  Edward  I.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sea-eost.  and  he  made  it  a 
ceehal  offence.  The  average  temperature  of  the  hottent  month. 
July,  is  64*-4  F.;  of  the  coldest.  January, 'iy'iJ^nd  the  mean 
annual  50  4.   The  mean  annual  rainfall  '~  '  " 

the  actropolis  from  about  ioi  to  a? )  in. 


London  as  a  whole  owes  notlurif;  in  appearance  to  the  natural 
configuration  of  its  site.  Moreover,  the  splendid  building  n 
ecariy  always  a  unit;  seldom,  unless  accidentally,  a  component 
pert  of  a  broad  effect.  Loadoo  hes  not  grown  up  ahMig  formal 
iMi;  nor  b  aajrlMfgpHt  of  it  kd  eat  ecoording  to  the  conccp- 
tfMi«l»daitefMMnbM.  Veiadaliwef  ttefMktbpioucb- 
fbfcf  end  tdUtafi  en  indhMittBjr  worthy  of  Londen^  pie- 
emincnce  as  a  city.  Th*  AMI  Mtable  of  these  M  withhi  e 
circuroscribed  area,  and  it  b  tiwdnrs  necessary  te  BfdMe  tbsir 
consideration  with  a  sUtiml  «f  tkc  kNtdiV  MjWClMfcllr 
divisions  of  the  metropolis. 
CkancUrUtic  Dirisions  —\n  [  ondon  north  of  the  Thames,  the 
L  diatinctjoo  lies  between  West  end  fattjU^  Fwiielhti  western 


of  the  dty  of  Westminster,  end  otendbc  Into  Cbcbee,  ] 
ton,  Peddintten  end  Marylebone,  is  odusivdy  ewoosted  ' 
tin  highwifcw  life  of  London.  Within  Uw  towdk  cf  Waft. 
■tatN«M  Ihi  myd  pelecee,  the  svwciBBMat  eftep  ead  aeiv 

other  d.lkBilirt  public  bulMiitgs,  end  the  wider  area  specified 
inclutles  tbe  nejority  of  the  residences  of  the  wealthier  classes, 

the  most  tx-aiitiful  parks  and  the  roost  fashionable  pLiccs  of 
recreation.  "  Maylair,"  north  of  Piccadilly,  and  "  Belgravia," 
south  of  Knighisbridgc,  are  common  though  unoSicial  names  for 
the  richest  residential  districts.  The  "  City "  bears  in  the 
great  commercial  buildings  fringing  its  narrow  streets  all  the 
marks  of  a  centre  of  the  world's  exchanges.  East  of  it  there  is 
an  abrupt  transition  to  the  district  commonly  known  as  the 
"  &t  fad,"  m  iMmtfmtuiA  tnm  the  mMy  "  Wtit 


nf  SUpnty  end  Poplar,  awMttdk  tid  Bethnd 
primerily  (though  by  no  mtam  flidusively)  ssiedtfed'etWl 

the  problems  attarhing  to  the  life  of  the  poor.  On  the  Thames 
below  London  Bridge,  London  appears  in  the  aspect  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  ports,  with  extensive  docks  and  crowded  shipping. 
North  London  is  as  a  whole  residential.  Hackney,  I;>lington  and 
I  St  I'ancras  coti&ist  mainly  of  dwellings  of  ariis.\ns  and  the 
middle  classes;  while  in  Hampstead,  St  Marylebone  and  Pad- 
dington are  many  tcrracee  end  sqturcs  of  handsome  houses. 
Throughout  the  better  residential  quartets  d  London  the 
nuaber  d  faufle  blocks  of  flau  has  greatly  incBMWd  in  modcin 
liMi.  BttgvHiiatlMaWdd  theiifihcetqpuiei^iB  Wedo 


dwcUinsi  occur. 
Lotidon  south  of  the  Thames  has  none  of  the  grander  character* 

istics  of  the  wealthy  districts  to  the  north.  Poor  quarters  lie 
adjacent  to  the  river  over  the  whole  distance  from  Battcrsea  to 
Greenwich,  merging  southward  into  residential  districts  of  better 
dase.   London  has  no  single  well-defined  manufacturing  quarter. 

5i(>ar^.— Although  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London  does 
not,  to  ovtward  appearance,  endow  a  city  distinct  from  its  suburtis, 
Loridon  outside  that  bouivdary  may  be  convi  nu  ntly  considered  as 
suburban.  Large  numbers  of  business  men  and  others  who  must  of 
necessity  Uve  in  proximity  to  the  metropolis  has*  their  homes  aled 
from  its  centre.  It  is  estimated  that  upwardsda  sallUondailyenMr 
and  leave  the  Chy  akme  as  the, commercial  heart  of  Loadoo,  end  • 

frcat  jwoportion  of  these  travel  in  snd  out  by  the  suburban rsosrsyh 
n  this  aspect  the  principal  extcn?ion  of  London  ha«.  been  into  the 
counties  of  Kont  an!  Surn-v,  to  the  [^[(.ivint  hilly  districts  about 
Sydenham,  Norwood  and  Cruydon,  Chi>lehur»t  and  OrpinKton. 
Catcrham.  Re<Jhill  and  Ki  iRate.  i^psom,  Dorking  and  Lcatherhcad; 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames  tbruuttli  Richmond  to  Kinisiiton  and 
Surbiton,  Esher  end  Wevbridge,  and  the  many  townships  on  both 
the  Surrey  and  the  Middlesex  shore*  of  the  ri\-er.  On  the  we^t  and 
north  the  residential  suburbs  immediately  outside  iherountv  include 
Acton  and  Ealing.  Wlllesden.  Highrate,  Fincbley  and  llorn-<y; 
from  the  last  two  a  densely  populate*]  district  exti  nds  norih  throueh 
Wood  Gritn  and  Southcate  to  Darni  t  and  Liifield;  utnW-  the 
"  residential  influence  "  of  the  metrorxjlis  far  exceeds  these  limits, 
and  may  be  obstrvtd  st  Harrow  and  Pinner,  Busbcy  and  fhwee^ 
St  AlbsJM,  Harpeoden,  Stevenage  and  many  other  pteces.  To  the 
noirth-cast  the  beauty  of  Epping  Forwtattracts  numerous  residents 
to  Woodford,  Chingford  and  Loughton.  The  valley  of  the  Lea  is  also 
ihii  kly  fxipul.itif!.  hilt  chiefly  by  an  industrial  population  working 
in  the  niimeriiii'.  I  n  !  m.  ■,  .il'Jii,;  ilif-  river.  The  Lea  separates  the 
county  of  London  from  Lsscx.  but  the  townships  of  West  Ham  and 
Stratford,  Barking  and  IKord,  Leyton  and  WakheoMtow  oooliniie 
the  metropolis  in  this  direction  almost  without  e  bceak. 
population  is  also  largely  occupied  in  local  snfiecflfa 
ments;  while  numerous  towns  on  either  bankd  At  Ivi 
share  in  the  industries  of  the  port  of  London. 

Siriets. — The  principal  continuous  thoroughfares  within  the 
metropolis,  though  each  bears  a  succession  of  names,  are  coind- 
dent  with  the  main  roads  conveigiiig  upon  the  capital  from  all 
pertg  of  England.  Go  the  mrth  ci  the  Thanes  two  great 
•hmtntfifwrr  tmm  Uw  wot  aad  fa  Um  Jmmi  «f  ilw  Ctty. 
The  MTthcfa  eaten  (he  oonaty  b  Heiuawrtiilt  it  fSArfdH 
Road,  crfj^es  Kensington  end  borders  the  ikorth  side  d  Kea* 
sing!  on  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  as  Bayswater  Road.  It  then 
bears  successively  the  names  of  Oxford  Street,  New  Oxford 
Street  and  High  Hoiboroi  enters  the  City,  becomes  known  as 
Mbon  Vlg^wtlmMlMlKt  ttetJt  iitha«cuilid««w«ikcr 
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crosses  the  eeatre  «f  KetMtagtoo  M  yBWilmiO  KMd  aai  Higti 
Street,  bbrden  Keinini^on  Gudens and         Parti  atMmnng- 

ton  GoTf  and  Knifihtsbriflgc,  with  tcrracw  of  fine  n-stdcnces, 
and  merges  into  I'itcaiJiHy.  'Ihis  bcauti/ul  street,  with  its 
DOfthward  branchn,  Park  Lane,  from  which  splcrtdid  bouses 
ovcriook  Hyde  Park,  and  Bond  Street,  lined  with  handsome 
shops,  may  be  said  to  foctis  tl»  fasliionable  life  of  London. 
The  dinct  line  of  the  thoroughfare  is  inlcmipied  after  Piccadilly 
Cbm  tfkt  ttnA  "  drcus  "  is  frequently  applied  to  the  open 
iface'-Mt  tteeeHuily  raaod— the  {unction  of  several  roads), 
tat  iipneUorily  lotfaedla  Uw  Strand,  witli  iu  hotels,  shops  and 
wummm  AcaifMb  Md  vomkmd  Ihiwgli  ih»  Gty  la  rket 
Sbwc,  ti*  eentfc  of  As  ra/rnkptim  «taM,  aaA  LadpM  HUl^ 
at  the  head  of  which  is  St  PanTi  Cathedral  Thence  it  nm  by 
commerdal  Cannon  Strtrt  to  the  jtinction  with  CheapaSde  and 
several  other  busy  sln-efH.  At  this  junction  stand  the  R<>>al 
Exchange,  the  Mansion  House  (the  ofticial  rcsidcnrc  of  the  Ixird 
Mayor  of  l,ondt>ril  and  the  Hank  n(  hnplaiid.  from  whiih  this 
inqwrtaot  point  in  the  communications  of  London  is  commonly 
known  as  "  Bank."  From  the  east  two  main  ron<ts  similarly 
converge  upon  the  City,  which  they  enter  by  Aldgate  (th« 
suffix  in  this  and  other  names  radicating  the  former  existence 
«r  one  of  the  Gty  TIM)  wuJtan  «(  tbei«  hl/turngt, 

apptoicMnf  tteo^th  tlM  catun  Mftuki  wk  WtAkig  IMi 
becomes  East  India  Docks  llnd'li  Mplv  Mi  OdUMMld 
Road  East  tn  Stepney,  tlw  eoiHlMM*  tkWMlftfMt  «l  M  n. 
between  Mammefsmith  and  the  East  India  Docks  iUnstrates 
sucrcsiiv'ly  every  phut  of  London  life.  The  northern  road 
enters  frnm  ^'r  iii..rd  and  hcal!'  .l  liow  Ro.id,  Mile  End  Road, 
Wh^tef^•.p'l  k.i'id  and  High  Stnet,  \Vhiitthai>el.  From  the 
nor'.h  i  f  I  jirl  'nd  two  ri>:id<  fircvervc  rommuriii'.ii ion  lines  fnim 
the  earliest  times.  The  (JM  North  Rcwd,  cnteriuR  Lx>ndori  from 
the  Lea  valley  tlirough  Hackney  and  Shorcditch  as  Stamford 
HiB,  Stoke  Newington  Road  and  Kingsiaad  Road,  reaches  the 
CHy  by  Bishopsgatc.  The  straight  higbway  bom  the  north- 
«Ht  whkb  m  ^dipvaie  Road  loins  Qzibcd  Street  at  the  Marbk 
hMk  (Uw  BortWMera  inliMMS  t»  Hyds  Paric)  ii  ogfaddent 
with  the  Roman  Wailing  Street.  The  Holyfaaad  Aid  Great  North 
Roads,  unitinR  at  Bamct,  enter  Ixwidon  by  brandjes  through 
Hampstcid  .iiA  lliMiirjh  Il,',i;hK-stc,  Lt.t-.vi-Ln  [lir  OM  N.irlh  arii! 
Edgwarr  roads.  South  of  the  1  hamt*  ihc  I horuunhLires  crossing 
the  river  between  I^mht-ih  and  Bcrmondsey  converge  upon  two 
circuses,  St  George's  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  At  the  second 
of  these  points  the  majoniy  of  the  chief  roads  from  the  southern 
snlMBfea  and  the  south  of  England  arc  collected.  Among  ihcm, 
the  Old  Kent  Road  continues  the  aontlien  section  of  Waiting 
Sinetp  from  Dover  and  the  aoutJ>-eaat,  through  Wootvichand 
mrmt  WsrlDtfith,  Tlw  lond  thm^^  StRMjttvii  SdttoA  ipd 

kenningtoiv  takilg  OMM  from  lb«S  liiU^jktt  WBCMI&w|y»  i| 
the  principal  soMken  kighway.  Tke  FuUlimwtk  Rwd  Inm 

the  M>uth-wcst  is  well  tnarked  as  far  as  Lambeth,  under  the  names 
of  Wandsworth,  High  Street,  St  John's  lliD,  Lavender  Hill  and 
Wandsworth  Kuud. 

Thames  Embankments. — 'I  be  Thames  follows  a  devious  course 
through  London,  and  the  fine  emtjankmcnls  on  its  north  side, 
oowkere  continuing  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  2  m.,  do  not 
t  important  thoroughfares,  with  the  oxccption  of  the  Vktoria 
lU  Moatly  they  servo  rather  aa  beaulUul  pnMsen- 
Oof  o(  them  begins  over  against  Battctaca  Bridge.  .Its 
ImA  pactUk  b  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  (KotioclStttenca 
FtA  acnSis  tke  river,  shaded  by  a  plewnr  tcnam  ttd  fined 
volh  handsome  houses.  It  continues,  wfth  sone Interruptions, 
Otady  a«  far  as  the  Houses  of  rarlfafflcht.  '  Mow  these  the 
gramksl  of  the  emtunkmcnts  ettcnds  to  the  City  at  Blackfriars. 
Tt  'wa.s formed  in  iS<i4-iS;o',  .md  b  named  the  Victoria  Fmbanlc- 
mcnt,  though  its  p<ipular  title  Is  "The  Embankmi  ■  t  "  Mmph- 
C^n  gardens  fringe  it  in  part  on  the  bndwaid  side,  and  it  is 
Uncd  ftrith  fine  public  and  private  buildings.  The  bold  s4rcrp  <  f 
Ibr.liiaBie*.  here  some  jjoo  yds.  wkl^  the  towtrs  of  Wcstafaisicr 
MS  ftaad  nlMl  tbt  dMte  «f  St  VkMft  Ml  tl»«M;  tti*  I 


WefOBtaMerl 
I  m.  aloiv  tks  1 

Bridget. — Fourteen  road-bridges  cross  the  Th.iirt  s  '.viiiiin  the 
county  of  London.  Of  thc*c  London  Bridge,  coiintuHi^  the  City 
with  Southwark  and  BerTnond5ey,  stands  tirsi  in  historical 
interest  and  in  importance  as  a  modem  hiRhua).  The  (Ad 
bridge,  f.imoj>  for  niany  generations,  Ix-arinR  us  rmvj  of  bouses 
and  its  chapel  in  the  centre,  was  completed  e.iriy  in  the  ijtk 
century.  It  was  308  yds.  long  and  had  twenty  narrow  aichei* 
through  wliich  the  tida  fermcd  dangenna  rapids.  It  stood  jnat 
below  the  existing  bridge,  which  was  buSt  of  graaila  by  JsIbi 
Reaate.«iid  Ms  w  Ms  KcKris^  Md  wanilaiii  U  n^u  A 
wMwiliU  (•■•nsMBniMn  tke  pwrtk  4f  twKri  after 
ftrcqwiHly  tktamei.  tar  oiany  years,  was  completed  In  1904, 
by  mcanl  of  corbels  projecting  on  cither  side,  without  arresting 
trafTir  during  the  «o:l;.  1  hi  re  ua.s  no  hridpe  <>\<r  the  Tlianifi 
below  I^ndon  HndK''  i.vjj.  ^vhi  :i  the  To«cr  Hridce  was 

opened.  This  is  a  suspension  bridge  nnh  a  cuitrjl  [xniioiv 
between  two  lofty  and  massive  stone  towers,  consisting  id 
bascules  which  can  be  raised  by  hydraulic  machinery  to  adir.ii 
the  passage  of  vcMcb.  The  iMidgc  is  both  a  remarkable  eagiaear' 
iog  work,  and  architecturally  one  of  the  finest  modern  strMws* 
inLoodoo.  The  biiiigM  i»  snder  above  Loodog  atm  m 

Ukim,  nMrnufMitm  bncketcd— S^utkauk,  (Caaasa 
Itissi),  (llliftfcl>ii).  WacUiiMik  WsMkMk  (Ifsi^silsiil  ahfc 
a  Aiotwvy).  VRBMriBKeif  lanwcfk,  Vlmksllt  fOrawMMi), 
Victoria,  Albert,  Battcrsea,  (Baitcrsca),' Wandsworth,  (Putney), 
Putney  and  Hammersmith.  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  oldest  now 
standing  within  London,  is  the  work  of  John  Kcnuic,  aod  was 
oj^encl  in  1817.  It  is  a  massive  stone  struciure  of  nine  arches, 
i-.irryitig  a  level  roadway,  and  is  conMik.-id  one  of  the  t'inrst 
bridges  of  its  kind  in  the  world-  The  present  W«tmin;tcr 
Bridge,  of  iron  on  granite  piers,  was  opened  in  1862,  but  another 
preceded  it,  dating  fiaiB  i7$o;  the  view  from 
appreciated  by  WiWhlWrtk  in  his  sonn^  beginning  **  ] 
Mt<wyifcitlo«hgiraweiaii."  Tkn  cwnplrfo  i 

ViMskill  Ikldp  —a  iwdaNkia  to  ifa>^<  tke  aew  bMm 
was  epcoed  In  retail  Slemc  of  the  bridges  wore  boat  by  companies, 
and  tolls  were  levied  at  their  crossing  tmtil  modem  times;  thus 
Siiuth'.wirk  BriilKe  was  made  toll  frrc  in  t^'dC,  and  Waterloo 
Bridge  only  in  iH;8,  on  bcinj;  aiquircU  by  the  City  Corporati<«a 
and  the  Melni;iolii:in  Board  of  Works  res[)cctivcly.  The  road- 
bridges  mentioned  (cxccjit  the  City  bridges)  arc  maintained  by 
the  London  County  Council,  who  cx{>cndetl  for  this  purpose  a 
sum  of  £91.^  to  t907-igo£.  The  foUowing  tablR  tbowa  tke 
capital  expenditure  on  tlie  more  ir 

cou,  of  iMlmnniwiB  ta  1907-1908:- 

Net  CapMill '  Cm  fif  Malirtenaaet 

Expenditure.  IfOJ-' 

^04.^50 
4iOi05« 


7-ioog. 
1296 
5H 

IT09 
410 
iioa 


AlliTt  Urldt^c     .  . 
iUlU-fM-a  BridiCe  _  . 
Ilammersnuih  Bridge 
l.aaitH.-th  Bridge 

Putaey  Bridge  .    •    ,    ,         .  . 

Vauxhall  Bndge  ftempocuy}  afo'.JM 

V  iuxhall  Bridge  (new)  '  *.  4!?7.io8 

V^'.indaworth  Bridge     «•  .  65,661 

\\  .iierloo  Bridge  .    .  'SSLt^T 

Westmbotcr  Biidfe     .  393>i>9 
The  propertlts  cntnatad  t»  tke  Cbtpontton  for_the  1 
Londea  BM|i  af  aifpif  by  the.  SrUas 
CosHMMeCk  atoMTCBMftMB  wMeh  ate  alKtaadiaXte.i 
tiiMflB*  «r  tt«        *fie  City  bddm,  ham 

cxpeaM  b  Ifor,  the  ««Mr  ksUte  aknbiot  it)9)tM 

amoukli  '  .    .  ;  -  : 

Thames  Tunwf/t  — Same  of  the  metropolitan  raiin-ay  hiw 
eroM  the  riwr  in  lunneU  beneath  its  bed.  There  are  also 
several  tunnels  undCT  the  river  below  I-ondon  Bridge,  luuneiy; 
Tower  Subway,  constructed  in  1S70  for  foot-passaiften,  but 
no  longer  us«d,  Grcvnwldi  Tttnncf  (1902)  for  foot-passct>gcr>. 
Wackwalt'I^nBd  (rtgjj^aMrtsmied  by  tke  ~ 
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bi  1910.  A  tnaad  betwem  Retkcrhithe  and  Ratdiff  wu 
authorised  in  1897  and  opcnctl  in  1908.  The  Thames  Tunnel 
(1835-1843),  3  m.  below  London  Bridge,  became  a  railway 
tunnel  in  1865.  The  County  Council  maintains  a  (rce  ferry 
at  Woolwich  for  paaieagen  and  vehinilar  traffic.  The  capital 
eipenditure  on  thb  undertaking  was  £185,337  and  the  expense 
flf  iMiiUfiMinfr  in  loor-igoS  iioMu  The  Gnaiwicb  TuBad 
CBiykd  fipciidban  £i79,tg3)  m  Hit  fuae  3PW  had  npsadcd  00 
h  for  inaintenance  £3725,  and  the  BlackwaU  Tunnd  (capital 
oipenditurc  £1,168, 051)  £11,430.  The  capital  expenditure  on 
tbc  Rothcrhilhc  Tu!.r..I  v.:,  (i.ji)  ''n. 

Parks. — The  adminislr.itiun  ami  mreagc  of  parks  and  o|M:n 
sp;icr$,  and  their  provisions  for  the  public  recreation,  fall  for 
con^idenition  later,  but  some  of  tbcm  are  notable  features  in  the 
topography  of  London.  The  royal  parks,  namely  St  James's, 
Green  and  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  stretch  in  an 
inegtilar  belt  for  nearly  3  m.  between  Whitehall  (Westnunater) 
•ad  Kouiiigtoii.  St  James's  Part  wm  naiafcnaed  from  marshy 
laod  into  a  deer  park,  bowling  gnm  tad  Uaah  court  by  Henry 
fUt, Ortcadad  and  laid  out  as  a  pleasure  garden  by  Chailcs  IL, 
aad  tearrangMl  according  to  the  designs  of  John  Nath  io  1827- 
lla^  Its  like,  thu  tiroad  Mall  leading  up  tO  Buckingham 
Palace,  atid  the  proximity  of  the  government  buildings  in 
Whitehall,  combine  to  Iwrautify  it.  Here  wa.s  established,  hy 
licence  from  James  I.,  the  so-called  Milk  Fair,  which  remained, 
its  ownership  always  in  the  same  family,  until  1Q05,  when,  on 
altera  lions  being  made  to  the  Mall,  a  new  st.U  was  erected  for 
tbe«men  during  their  lifetime,  though  the  cow  or  cows  kept 
kmger  allowed.  St  Jamca'a  Park  is  coatiaucd 
llWIaadPiccadBhrbraMONMflBk.  Hyde  Park, 

%»^9mtUbmdoi^/aa»w^m»mmtitb^^  which 

was  attadiad  to  WartwrfiMtw  Atbay,  but  ma  tafeca  by  Henry 
VIII  on  the  doMllMlaikof  the  monasteries.  Two  of  its  gateways 
arc  noteworthy,  namdy  th-tt  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  at  the  south- 
east and  the  Marble  Arch  at  the  north  east.  The  t'ir,t  wa  ,  built 
in  iS.'.i  from  designs  of  Dccimus  Burton,  and  conij-iiMi  three 
an  h(  ,  .iiih  a  iriv/e  above  the  central  arth  copuil  from  tin  Llgin 
marbl  s  in  the  ilriltsh  Museum.  The  Marble  Arch  was  intended 
as  a  rioiiument  to  Nelson,  and  first  stood  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  being  moved  to  iu  present  site  in  1851.  It  no  longer 
fariM  an  entrance  to  the  park,  as  in  1908  a  oomcr  «C  tkn  pwk 
WMcatoffandatoadwayiiiefanMdto^waJditlnHnlteBauao- 
dktiOB  for  the  heavy  tralSe  beCwceB  Oafeiid  Stmt,  Edgware 
Road  and  Park  Lane.  The  Marble  Arch  was  thus  left  isolated. 
Hyde  Park  contains  the  Serpentine,  a  lake  1500  y<k.  in  length, 
from  the  bridge  over  Mliich  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  London 
is  seen,  extending  to  tht-  di>iant  towers  of  Westminster.  Since 
the  I7ih  ttntury  ll.'i',  pjtN  li.i-.  huh  uiu  of  the  most  f.ivourcd 
resorts  of  fashionable  society,  and  at  the  height  of  the  "  seaMjn," 
from  May  to  the  end  of  July,  its  drives  present  a  brilliant  scene. 
III.  Ibe  17th  and  i8tb  centuries  it  was  a  favourite  duclling- 
poand,  aad  in  the  pMecnt  day  it  is  not  ixtfrequcntly  the  scene 

Square),  wbBe  the  Bc^owbood  of  Maitde  Aith  it  thaetwtnt 

resort  of  orators  on  lodal  and  reti^ous  topics.  Kensington 
Gardens,  originally  attached  to  Kensington  Palace,  were  sub- 
sequently much  extended;  they  are  magnificently  timbered, 
and  contnin  plantations  of  rare  shrubs  and  llowering  trees. 
Regent's  Park,  mairdy  in  the  Ijorough  of  Mar\lrbone,  owe.;  its 
preservation  to  the  inteniion  of  George  III.  to  build  a  palace 
here.  The  otlics  most  notable  open  spaces  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  county  arc  Hampstcad  Heath  in  the  north-west,  a 
VM,  high-lying  tract  preserved  to  a  great  extent  in  its  natural 
tmt,  and  in  the  wuUMwat  Wiasbkdoa  CamiBOO,  Putney  Heath 
aid  tlM  To^  deMtti  Rkhaaad  Btdt,  wUch  Itom  lit  liiber 
parts  commands  a  wonderful  view  up  tlw  rich  vailay  of  the 
Thames.  The  outlying  parts  of  the  county  "to  east,  south  and 
ntjrth  arc  not  laCKiiig  in  optii  spaces,  but  there  i  an  i>'.!  r.  -.e 
inner  area  where  at  mo^t  only  small  gardens  and  sqaarcs^r^^ 

yards  serve  as  iiubhc  priMirnls. 

ArchiU.  tt.Tf U  liilr  ^'   :ii  i  .  th.-  mit'        ii -'-H  in  rti.-  r<,r  'r-.'-linn 

ai  the  nujoiity  of  great  butUlmga  oi  Luudon,  tome  modern  cumplc* 


(setably  the  Wcstminstor  Roman  Catholic  catb«di«l)  are  of  red  bricfc 
wish  tMoa  dnssing;  and  brick  i*  in  coounonest  «m  for  Bcmnl 
doossslie  bwidlnK.  Jjh«  Mimke- laden  atmoipbcre  has  been  found  not 

infrequently  to  i-xrrf  i^c  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  ttuncwork  ol 
important  bu  ,  Jimk  - ;  .,:ui  through  the  lume  cnuic  the  appranncc  o< 
Ltjnilon  as  a  uholi-  i»  by  wjine  cund<-nin«l  as  sombrt-.  Brn;ht  colour, 
in  truth,  is  wanting,  thouEh  altrmrt-.  .u-'  'n  i  l.-  in  a  few  on[>.iri,iiii 
modern  erection*  to  supply  it,  a  nulabic  ici^tancc  being  tbc  Savoy 
Hotel  buUdinp  (1904)  ut  the  StoM^^  ^gn^Mi.  w  finnpisnily 
employed  la  the  iaiier  buiUiags,  as  In  St  rnil  s  CrandiBi.aaauaifar 
the  various  influences  of  weataer  and  atmocphcre  acqaires  strongly 
oontrakting  tonr*  o<  light  grey  and  black.  Owing  to  the  by-Uws  oi 
the  County  Couiuil.  the  method  of  rai^in^;  commercial  or  rciiidcntial 
t)uil>linK»  to  ,1:1  <  \rri  nic  h>-iv;ht  i<s  m-t  iirattixv)  in  l.o(id>j!);  the 
block  known  d»  ^uccn  Anne's  Maosioos,  WcMjninfter.  is  an  es- 
crpiion,  th..u,;h  > '  1^-^      Y  TfiT'tinin  iffth  ftanirlff 

higll  builUintik 

Architectinal  leaHka  of  earikr  date  than  the  Norman  period  are 
very  few,  and  el  iihwisiral  father  dkan  topographiral  importance. 
I  n  architecture  of  the  Nomaa  and  CotUc  periods  London 
must  be  ootnfalcred  rich,  though  its  ifclinesa  is  poverty 
when  its  knars,  particularly  durinK  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
are  recalled.  These  loss*!*  were  confined  » ithin  th<-  <  ity, 
but.  to  BO  no  farther,  included  the  Norman  atnl  Gothic 
cathedral  of  St  Paul,  perhaps  a  nobler  monument  of  ii^  |'< ;  I'xi  than 
any  whkh  has  survived  it,  much  as  it  had  suffered  from  injudicious 
rrstoratioa.  iteiMk  aichitectata  ta  Loadoa  b  priacipatty  ccdsi^ 
asticaL  Watodnmr  Abbey  ia  piv^eiaiaent:  in  part,  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  rewrente  felt  toward*  it  in  preference  to  the  claMioal 
St  l*aul"»  by  those  who>*-  i<ir:il  of  a  cathedral  church  is  csventially 
("•o<h!i".  hul  mainly  from  thr  lai  t  ih.it  it  the  burwl  place of  m.-»ny  ti( 
the  LnKli'h  mon.in  hs  ar.rl  ihi_ir  t.r'-atcst  sutijn  v,,A\  as  the 

scene  oil  their  curonaiions  (ace  Wb^^rMlNsreR).  In  the  sur\'cy  of 
L-oodoa  (1998)  by  John  Slow,  las  ehuiehoe,  isKhidinc  St  Peal's  and 
Weeb^aenrMbi^  arenm 

^mphen  In  tie  itee at  Henry  IL.  aiid  «l  ttettSSa^Srie^ 

remains. 

The  church  of  St  Darthtilonirw  tin-  <  .r,  .it.  Smithfield,  i'.  the  finest 
remnant  of  its  period  in  London.  It  was  (uundcd  in  ll3j  by  Habere, 
wbo^  probably  a  Bretoo  by  birth,  was  a  courtier  in  the  teign  of 
William  II.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  king's  minstrel,  and  to 
have  Kwnt  the  earlier  part  of  hii  life  in  frtvolity.  Su^»rim. ntlv  he 
enlenea  holy  orders,  and  in  e.  1 1  jo,  bung  strickm  with  fever  »  hifc  on 
a  pi!erimak<'  to  Rome,  vowed  that  he  would  foiiml  a  (  ••■■(lital  in 
Ijmcl.in  St  1!  itthalomcw,  appearing  to  him  in  .»  n.  L>adc  hira 
add  a  church  to  his  loundatitm.  Hr  bo  ame  an  .•\u^;uMi:iian  canon, 
and  foundf-d  his  ho-niial,  u  tm  h  is  m  a  a .  Si  It.ir  iholomcw  >  Hn'-pit.il, 
one  ol  the  princi|ial  medical  inMitulions  in  the  mctropolia.  He  b^ 
came  its  lir^  master.  Later  he  erected  the  priory,  for  enaonaaf  bin 
order,  of  which  the  nave  and  trarmepts  of  the  church  ranaln,  Tba 
work  is  in  the  rrvtin  very  fine  Norman,  with  triforium,  aMhwlstnry 
and  ansidal  eastern  ciul.  An  eastern  lady  chariel  dates  fram  t.  t4lO, 
but  the  ut>|«  r  p.irt  i-i  tiioili  rn.  for  tin-  chapel  was  long  desecrated. 
I  hi  re  .irr  rrr.  ii:,.  mI  {].,■  ,  I  nvter^.  north  of  the  church, — and  praisc- 
wortliy  eltorts  have  liet-n  nude  since  I903  towards  their  restoration. 
The  western  limit  of  the  fonnar  aavaof  theahnRliisMwhed  km  a  tea 
luariy  English  doorway,  now  foriBMC  anenlfiflBetatnechHinyaiiNl* 
Raherc's  tomb  remain*  in  the  church;  the  canopv  is  PtcpcfldiBalar 
work,  but  tlie  efligy  is  believed  to  be  originaL  He  died  ia  1144. 

The  Temple  Church  (see  1  n  ns  or  Cod  rt)  ,  serving  for  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple*,  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  It  is  tbc  6n«*t 
of  the  four  ancient  round  rhurches  in  Rn|;Iand,  dating  from  li}<v 
but  an  Earlv  English  choir  orien»  from  the  roun<l  church.  St 
Saviour's  in  Southwark  {gJ).},  the  cathedral  churrb  of  the  mrxlera 
bishopric  of  Soutbwark,  waa  the  churrh  of  the  priory  of  St  Masy 
Ovcry,  and  is  a  large  cmtwunt  building  mainly  Early  English  in 
style.  There  may  be  mentioned  also  an  early  pier  in  the  chutch  of 
St  Kathcrine  Cree  or  Chrirt  Church,  LeadenmttI  Street,  faekictginK  to 
the  priory  church  of  the  Ib'lv  Trinity.  o!.1  monument*  in  the  vaults 
beneath  St  JamiV*  Choiif:,  (  lerl.>  ir.idl.  Icrin.-rly  atlachud  to  a 
Benedictine  nunnery;  and  the  I'lffn  riditular  gateway  and  the  irypt 
of  the  church  of  the  priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  (ttt  FiNsauav). 
Among  other  ancient  chttrches  within  tbc  City,  that  of  All  Halhiws 
Barking,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  is  pclnci^ially  Bsipcadicubir  and 
contains  some  fine  brasses.  It  belonged  to  the  coHMM  at  Barking, 
Ewx.  and  was  the  biirial  plarc  of  ni.my  who  were  ew*«»n)  at  the 
5ca(fold  on  Tuvier  Hill.  St  Andrew  I'ndrrshaft,  so  named  becau«-  a 
Maypole  u<ed  to  be  set  oi>  licfore  ttie  (oriner  church  on  M.iv  dav.  i^ 
late  Perpendicular  (c  tSV'l;  and  cmt  iins  a  mnnuinent  t  1  John 
Stow  the  chronicler  (d.  1605).  The  church  ol  Austin  f-tar»,  ongin* 
ally  bclongint  ton  Wwy  Iwgdtdte  jg»hacaas»>Diitehchp«» 
under  a  grant  01  Bswera  wt^  nnd-ttM  leMBMB  snt  ha  style** 
prIncipaHy  r><^orat<^l  but  thnMch  various  vicissitudes  little  of  the 
origiftal  work  i^  left.  St  Cik-*,  CripplcKate,  was  founded  t.  1090^ 
but  the  exiMinij  church  is  bte  Perpendicular.  It  is  the  burial-place 
of  Fox  the  marfyrolo^i^t  nnrj  Mittrm  the  poe',  ami  ^rint.iii.'  some 
fine  wood-carvin,;  by  (irinling  Cibl>ons.  bt  Helen's.  l)ishope>(:ate, 
liel  intred  to  n  fri.  cf  nun»  fouDdsd  t.  I»ia,  but  the  grwter  f»rt  of 
the  buiMing  is  later,  it  ha*  two  aavss  paraUcI,  ongjnally  tor  tbc  oee 
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■f  Ae  mhm  m4  (te  pcfWhloMn  wnwcilw^^  flte'dhnck  of  St 

Mftry-l»'Bo«r,  In  CtmpiMr.  t«  built  upon  a  Norman  crypt,  and  that 
of  St  OUve'a,  Hart  Street.  «hirh  was  Pcpy«'*  church  anii  contains  a 
modem  memorial  to  him,  i»  o(  the  15th  century.  Other  anfivnt 
ehurchr»  oulM'lr  the  City  arc  few;  but  there  may  be  nXnl  St 
Marcarrt's,  un<ler  the  shadow  o(  VVeslmiiutcr  Abbey;  and  the 
beautiful  Ely  Chapel  in  Hoiborn  («.*.),  theoaly  raMMnt  of  a  palact 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  now  ined  by  the  Ronutn  Catholic*.  The 
ChMd  Royal,  Savoy,  otu  the  Strand,  was  rebuilt  bv  Henry  VII. 
on  tne  mtt  of  Savoy  Palace,  which  was  erected  by  Vctcr,  earl  of 
Sitvov  and  Richrmmd.  in  IJ4«;.  and  destroyed  in  the  inwrrirtii'n  of 
\Sat  T\I(T  in  In  15.05  Henr\'  \  II.  endowed  h<-rc  a  hf>.,|iii.il  ■  ■( 

St  John  the  Uaj'tisl  for  the  [H.ir.  Yhrt  ha[)rl  w.is  u»r<J  as  the  parikh 
rhurch  of  St  ^lan,  Ic-Sir.ini]  (is'^-i;!;;  coni^tituted  a  Chapd 
Royal  in  1773;  but  there  arc  no  rcmiUJU  of  the  rest  of  th« 


'The  aidUleet  to  «Aoak  after  the  freat  fire  of  i€M,  tlM  opportunity 
fell  of  leaving  the  mants  of  hi*  tnfluence  upon  London  was  Sir 
Chrittopher  Wren.  Had  all  his  Khemcs  been  followed  out, 
?*r*J^^    that  influence  would  h.ivc  extended  l>e\ond  architecture 
S^J'        ainne.     He,  amonK  other',  (jnpjnxl  ili  .ijjns  fur  l.iyin^; 

out  the  City  anew.  But  no  such  model  city  wan  desimcd 
lobe  built:  the  naoeaitjr  for  haate  and  the  jcaloua  Kuaidianahip  of 
ifahto  to  old  foundstiooa  resulted  in  the  old  linca  bciiv  generally 
mmmi.  It  is  chafactoistic  of  Londoo  that  St  Paul's  CatbedFal 
CfMi)  rfmid  be  ctoaely  hemmed  in  by  bouses,  and  its  majestic  west 
front  aoproacbed  oblkjuely  by  a  winding  thoroughfare.  The  cathe- 
dral is  Wren  »  (.rowmni;  work.  It  is  the  siriic  Irom  time  to  turn-  of 
splendid  ceremonies,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  great  men; 
but  in  this  respect  it  ctcmot  compete  with  the  peculiar  asa<x  iatiiin*  of 
Westaunster  Abbey.  Ol  Wren's  other  churches  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
tht  aaeeMity  of  eamony  yMMlhr  led  Urn  to  pay  epeaiil  amalion  to 
■  ria^  icatate.  HegeaaaMyoioaetheateepl^aiidtheeeareniany 
fiae  examples  of  his  work  In  this  department.  The  steeple  of  St 
Mary-le-Bow,  commonly  called  Bow  Church,  is  one  of  the  tmv^t  note- 
worthy. Thisthurrh  has  various  poiatsof  interest  beside?  it*  .Norman 
cry()t,  from  which  it  ti^jlv  the  name  of  Bow,  being  the  fir  1  iluin  h  in 
London  built  on  arches.  '1  be  ccdcsiattkal  Court  of  Archt^  .ut  here 
fonnerly.  "  Boar  belie  "  aea  faiaoua,  aad  aay  penan  bom  within 
hearing  of  them  is  said  to  bo  a  **  CodoMy."  a  term  aow  apniicd 
'  *  to  the  dialect  ol  fht  laMr  aaaaea  la  Loadon.  Wreo 
foltowed  the  (MUe  MmM.  as  ia  St  Aatholin.  The 
classic  style,  however,  was  jcfvcrally  adopted  in  the  i«  r;od 
suixecding  his  own.  S,-me  hnc  cnurthcs  bel  inK  i.i  us 
period,  such  as  St  Martin's-in-thv-Kields  ('Tft';,  ihc 
Coriiithi.in  [wrtiio  of  which  rises  on  the  upper  part  of  Trafalgar 
bquaic ;  but  other  examples  are  regrettable.  White  the  architecture 
«l  tha  Qty  charches,  with  the  eaccptiona  awntioM^  laaa|aa  a  rule 
I— liihitife,  laaiqr  are  notable  kk  the  rkh  add  beaaml  wood- 
carving  they  contain.  A  Gothic  style  has  b«ea  most  commonly 
adoptnl  in  building  modem  churches;  but  of  these  the  most  notable, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Wotminstcr  Cathedral  (»ce  Westminsies),  is 
Bviaritinc.  anil  biiilt  jirjcw  i[ial!y  of  l,.rifl<.  with  .1  l.jfty  r.iri>iKUiil''. 
The  only  other  ctxlcsiasticai  building  to  be  specially  mentioned  is 
Lambeth  Palace,  opporile  to  the  Mo— i  oi  FMiMBl  atfMs  the 
Thames.  It  has  been  a  seat  of  the 

llWt  aad  though  the  peeaeat  leiidenthJ  pUMMl  drtai  anb  ftw 
•any  I9(h  century,  the  chapel,  hall  aod  Mher  parta  an  a  lha 

century  and  l.it<  r  (oee  l.AUnETH). 

Amnne  *<:Tular  dull  ling>.  thrp;  is  none  more  \-eri-r;i!ile  than  the 
Tower  M  London  (}.»->,  the  moated  fortress  which  ovcflooU*  the 
Tbamesat  the  eastern  bound, try  of  the  City.  It  ['re>ent« 
fine  examples  of  Norman  architecture;  its  hiktorual 
assodatiaaa  aia  af  tha  hhbait  httmats  and  ita  aioioury 
aad  the  regalia  of  EnghHafc  wUm  Ut  wmft  hm,  Mtfaet  great 
numbers  of  visitors. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  Westminster  Abbey  aiul  St 
Mafcuct's  Church,  complete  the  finest  group  of  buildings  which 
London ■  po*v-.»s<  fi ,  ,i  Krotjp  c-^tn'.ially  Gothic,  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  completed  in  itt67  from  the  designs 
of  Barry,  ai«  ia  •  late  PerpeitdicuUr  style.  They  cover  a 
great  area,  the  cast  front  giving  imnicdiately  upon  the 
Thames.  The  principal  external  features  are  the  huge  Victoria 
Tower  at  the  south,  and  the  clock  tower,  with  its  well-known  chimes 
ami  the  hoirr-lj'  II  "  Big  Ben,"  on  the  north.  Some  of  the  apartments 
are  mjKnilirently  adorned  within,  and  the  building  incorporates  the 
ani  lont  UVst  minster  Hall,  belonging  to  the  former  royal  palace  on  the 
site  f!>e^  Wkstmjnster).  The  government  offices  art  principally  in 
U  hiu-hall,  the  fine  thoroughfaie  which  OMioecu  PariMuacnt  bouare. 
in  the  aiwle  betwaea  Hoasea  aad  the  Abb^,  with  Trafalgar 
Square.  Soaaefset  Honee  (iTT^tTM).  a  massive  range  of  buildiii^ 
by  Sir  William  Chambers,  surrouadiaK  a  quadrangle,  and  having  its 
front  upon  the  Strand  aixl  bach  upon  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
eccupics  the  site  of  a  oalaoe  founded  by  the  protector  Somerset, 
It  contain*  tne  Exchequer  .mil  .Audit.  lr,l.<r.Ll 


tjlh 


«.  154*. 
Probate. 


Registrar-General's  and  other  ofikea,  and 
Kim'a  College.  Other  oOoM  are  the  New  Raooid 
of  Sum  pap 


F<t\i.iu<:, 

one  wing 


ataw  papers  aad  other  records,  aad  the  Ptteat 
|j— fta  Harida'  CaHwa  y  C^iliw  «l  ' 


a  haildhn  hi  Qoeea  Vietaria  StnM.  ChiTf  <  

qucMhr  to  the  great  fire  (lUj).   The  Rojnu  Courts  df  Ju  

Law  Courts  starvd  adjacent  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  facing  the  Strand  at 

the  point  when-  a  memonal  marks  the  site  of  CMd  Temple  Bar  (167J), 
at  the  cntranie  to  (he  City,  removed  in  1878  and  later  r<  em  ird  at 

Theobakl's  Park,  near  Chcshunt.  Hcrtforaihan.  The  Law  Coaita 
(iMi)  m«mM«iiM«iN4Mii»af  QTiriMsjBftCayriB 

ityk. 

The  btttldings  connected  with  local  government  in  London  afCvWk 
one  exception  mn<lem,  and  handsome  town-halls  have  been  aetleJ 
for  some  of  the  Iwiroughi.  The  exception  is  the  Guildhall  {q.v.)  of 
(lie  t  ity  t  oriMjr.ii ion.  uith  it5  -.[il"  niJid  hall,  the  scene  of  meetings 
and  <  nt(  rtainniiiiti  of  the  corporation,  its  foun«il  chamber,  library 
amliry)  t  l)i.irlly  o(>ene<J  to  the  puMii  in  K^IO).  In  I'^o'j  the  I  oadon 
County  Council  obtained  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  erection  of 
a  ooaatt  hdl  «■  lha  aaan  haA  af  tha  ThaawL  laMediatclr  oat 
of  \XteMadMMr  B(M^  aad  la  ml  a  deaigii^ilS3^ 
Knott  was  accepted  in  comoefitloa.  The  style  prescribed  wwEaclMh 
Renaissance.  Several  of  toe  great  livery  compaaits  or  |ildt  oT the 

Cit  V  (msaeas  fine  halts,  containing  port  rai  t »  a  nd  o(  her  collrct  ions  of  hich 
interest  aiKi  valuC.  Amon^  the  more  nol.ible  o(  these  h.alU  are  thoae 
of  the  Mercers.  Drapers,  i-'iahaMUicefs.  CloihworlciTs,  Armourers  and 
Statioacra, 

The  farmer  royal  palaces  of  Weattnlnster  ai>d  of  Whitehall,  of 
which  the  fine  Jacobean  banqiteting  hall  remains,  aie  described  urider 
WiSTMlimKa.   The  present  London  residence  of  the 

sovereign  is  nuckingham  Palace  on  the  west  side  of  5k 
Jamcs'ii  I'.iik,  u  ith  Mautiful  gardens  U-hiiKi  it.  Hucliing- 
ham  Hou-e  \*  js  built  in  I  "05  for  the  duke  0/  Buckinuhamshire,  and 
nurihavii  t>\  (,iM.f);e  III.  in  17'iJ.  The  existing  pal.iLC  »js  ftniished 
by  John  Nash  in  iHjs,  but  did  not  meet  with  approval,  and  was 
coamderably  altered  before  (^teea  Victoria  oomiad  it  ia  tMjg.  Af 
regards  ha  exterior  appearance  it  is  one  of  tha  WMt  Mtiafactory  at 
London's  great  buitdinss,  tboii^h  the  throne  room  and  other  state 
apartments  arc  macnincent  within.  The  picturegallery  ce>ntaina 
valuable  works  of  Uutch  masters  and  others.  The  front  of  the 
palace  forml  the  b.Kkground  to  the  public  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  at  the  head  of  tne  Mall.  Pro\'ision  was  made  in  the  oeaign, 
by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  for  the  extension  ol  the  Mall  to  open  upon 
Trafalgar  Square,  through  gateways  ia  a  leraictrcular  range  of 
buiMings  to  oe  oocupiea  by  govcf nment  ofica*.  and  for  a  wide 
circular  space  in  ffonl  of  the  Palace,  with  a  statue  of  the  Ouceo  by 
Thom.1%  ftriK^k  in  its  centre.  St  James's  f'alacc,  at  the  north  side  cif 
St  jaiiu-s'!,  I'.irk,  w.i',  a.  quind  .ir.d  riliuilt  by  llcnr\-  \  111.,  having 
lion  formerly  a  h^►^pllal  founili-d  in  the  iJlh  centurj'  for  leprous 
maidens.  It  was  the  royal  residence  after  the  destruction  of  White- 
hall by  fire  in  the  time  of  William  III.  until  a  fire  in  1809  destroyed 
the  greater  part.  Only  the  gateway  and  certain  apartmeats  renwia 
of  the  Tudor  building.  Marlborough  House,  adjacent  to  the  palaocw 
was  built  by  the  first  duke  of  Marlbotottgh  in  1710  from  the  desigaa 
of  Wren,  came  into  pr/Nscs.<aon  of  the  Crown  in  1817,  and  has  been 
oixupied  since  l86\  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  Kensington  (y.r.),  on 
the  west  side  of  Kcnsatigton  Garden^,  the  palace  acquired  by 
William  IIJ.  as  a  country  scat,  and  though  no  longer  used  by  the 
aovereign,  ■  ia  part  occapied  by  BKmberi  of  the  r^ral  family,  and 
pnnemti  a  dwptr  hjKorical  Intereat  thaa  the  other  royal  palaces  aa 
the  birth-place  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  residence  tn  youth. 

There  arc  few  survivalsof  ancient  domestic  architecture  inLoixion, 
but  the  j;abl<d  and  tinititrcrl  from  of  Staple  Inn,  HoU>nrn  (or.)  is  a 
pir  t  iirr^rjui  fr.i^ni-  nt  1  n  Hi^linji-.g  itc  S:nx-t.  <.  ity, -.tcio<l  Crosby  Hail, 
which  belonged  to  Crosby  I'lacr,  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  Crosby 
(d.  1475).  Richard  111.  occupied  the  mansior.  .-is  duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Lord  Protector  (cf.  Shakespeare'*  Rtchard  ill..  Act  i.  Sc  J,  Ac.) 
The  hall  was  removed  in  1908,  in  ipite  of  strong  efforts  to  pteeetwa 
it,  whi«  h  lesulted  in  its  re-erection  on  a  sKe  in  Chehea.  The  hafl  of 
(he  .VtKi'lie  Temple  is  an  admirable  exaaiple  of  a  refcctory  of  later 

<lale(l57^). 

.•\  line  ihouKh  circumscribcrl  crocip  of  buildinjfs  ia  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  (  ity  which  includes  the  Ilatil.  of  !  n^;lin<l,  the  Royal  K»ch.mKr 
and  the  Mansion  House.  The  Bank  is  a  characteristic  buiUing, 
qaadrikMnd.  immive  and  tow.  bat  ceweriac  a  large  area.  «ithoiit 
extaraal  adada**,  and  almost  whoUy  oaademed;  though  the  aorth- 
west  comer  is  copied  from  the  Tcfltnle  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoll  The 
buiMing  is  mainly  the  work  of  Sir  J<dra  Soane  (c.  1788).  The  first 
buiMing  for  the  Royal  K^rhance  was  erected  arvd  presented  to  the 
City  by  Sir  Thomas  Grcham  {1565-1570)  whose  crest,  a  gras»- 
hopper,  appears  in  the  wind-vane  alMjvc  the  present  buiTdiog. 
Cresham's  Exchange  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fixe  of  lfi66:  and 
the  subac<)uent  building  was  sunilarly  destroyed  in  18)8.  The 
present  building  has  an  impoaiaf  Corinthian  nortieab  aad  cadoeea  a 
court  surroundM  by  aa  ambulatory  adonied  nth  UilDtfcal  paialiiigs 
bv  Leigbton,  Scytttour  Lncas,  Stanhope  Forbca  and  others.  Toe 
Mansion  House  was  erected  c  174OU 

"The  only  other  public  buildings,  beyond  those  at  Westminster, 
which  fall  into  a  great  group  arc  the  modem  museums,  the  Itr.perial 
Institute,  London  University  and  other  institutiotu,aitd  Albert  Hall, 
«Moh  He  between  Kenaa|taa  Core  and  Broniptoo  and  Cromwdt 
Road^  aad  these,  together  with  the  National  GsUerv  (ia  Trafalgar 
SaMMd  aad  aifcar  art  aalmfaL  a^  the  Hfimhrni  mtetide.  ed 
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Monumffttt  an4  Memanalt. — The  Monument  (1677).  Fish  Stcwt 
Hill.  City,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Wren  in  comgiemormtioo  of  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  is  a  Doric  column  •urmounted  by  •  pit  icpceaenta- 
I  of  a  flamini  um.  Ttw  Nelaoa  Cotumn,  the  ccnttal  icatuic  of 


wTalgar  Sauaic,  it  from  the  detigns  oi  WiUian  Raikon  (iB4J)> 
crowned  with  a  atatue  of  NeUon  by  Baily.  and  hat  at  it*  haw  four 
Ulhiaial  liona  in  bronxe,  mo<lellt-<l  by  Sir  lulwin  Landsccr.  A  stuiuc 
oi  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  liy  Captain  Adrian  J<>n«*>  **»  unveiled 
in  1907  in  (rtint  ir  ihr  War  Office.  Whitehall.  The  duke  of  Vor k  » 
Column,  Carlton  House  Terrace  (i8i^)>anlooicp«lUr,isMinnouotcd 
by  a  brooM  aUtiM  by  Sk  ftiOtuAmutMrntm.  1h» WMariMier 
Column.  autd«h  tkt  WtnOM  t»  Omll  Y§ra,  t|M  liliid  to  the 
memory  o(  th«  «li  mfik  «f  WeatmiMtcr  School  who  died  in  the 
RuMtan  and  tltdln  HWW  «(  180-1859.  The  Gtiards  Memorul, 
Waterloo  Place,  commemorates  tne  foot  guards  who  died  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Albert  Memorial,  Koiumnton  t  iardens,  was  erected 
(187J)  by  '"  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Fcoplc  to  the  memory  oi  AtbCft. 
Prince  Coniort,"  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  wrtb  O  aiotue 
oi  the  Prince  ( 1 876)  by  John  Henry  Foley  bencat  hah  useoraotoGotMc 
cw«Df>y.  At  the  eaatern  end ol  tlie  Strand  a  nMaoriuvilkMttiio  by 
HmM  Thomcycralt  of  WiOioiii  Ewart  (.ladaMM  tM  uaveacd  ia 
IMS-  In  Parliament  Square  and  elitewhrre  are  numerous  statues, 
■iiine  ol  high  merit,  but  it  cannot  be  said  th.it  st.ituary  cxLupie>  an 
important  pbcc  in  the  adornment  of  stn-vts  and  Q(M-n  places  in 
L.ondon.  CUmJ  ''''-'  ■>  Nitillc,  an  ancient  [isyptuui  monument,  was 
presented  to  the  guvernmcni  by  Mchctnet  All  in  lAio,  brought  from 
Aleiaadria  in  1878,  and  WMWid  M  Ik*  ViCMi*  mMtlmmm  an  a 
pedestal  ol  grey  granite. 

Nomttidatwt. — Having  rcpird  to  the  destruction  of  visible 
of  antiquity  in  London,  both  through  accidental 
as  the  great  fire,  and  through  inevitable  modcrniz- 
>H  htiiiiiwi,  fctoiwU  thai  hiUPrial  M»odrtoii«  in  aonen- 
dktiiictiepicMrTcdIiiftinttnMnimuiiiiiipiind.  neCty 
naturally  offen  the  richest  field  for  study  ia  thil  cMoBrtJoa. 
The  derivatioiu  of  names  may  here  be  grouped  into  two  dtSKS, 
those  having  a  commercial  connexiim,  and  tho'^c  assoriatci! 
with  ancient  buildings,  particjlarly  the  Ci'.y  all  and  tiLkbiaiiiLul 
foundations.  Among  L-\.im|)lrs  of  the  lirst  gro'jp,  Chcapsidi- 
is  prominent.  This  modern  thoroughfare  of  shops  was  in  early 
times  t]ie  Ctwpe  (O.  Eng.  ceap,  bargain),  an  open  place  occupied 
by  %  aaarkct,  having,  until  the  14th  century,  a  space  set  apart 
wr  pB|Hdar  entertainmenli.  There  was  a  Queen  Eleanor  cross 
hKH,  and  caadiiitt  wpplied  the  witli  watsr.  •  Modem 
CIwi|mM0  mcfgM  tntiward  into  the  stsaet  cdkd  the  Ttodtty, 
from  the  poulterers'  staUs  "  but  laldy  dcptfted  from  thence," 
according  to  Stow,  at  the  dose  o(  the  i6lh  century.  Comhill, 
again,  recalls  the  cornniarket  "  time  out  ol  mind  there  holiicn  " 
(Stow),  aiiiJ  tlrarrrhuri  h  Street  was  corrupted  from  the  name  of 
ihc  rhurili  of  St  Biiict  Crasschurrh  (.kstriiyi  d  by  tht  Ktcat  fire, 
(ebuilt,  and  removed  m  iS6J5),  which  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
•  herb-narkct  heid  under  its  walls.  The  Jews  had  their  quarter 
near  the  oaomerciai  centre,  their  presence  being  indicated  by 
the  ItliMt  aaoiad  Old  Jewr>',  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
did  apt  WPfMfy  this  locaiiiy  aftac  their  wpwisino  ia  1J90, 
toaibard  StfMt  rfadaily  potels  to  the  lesldwce  «f  Lonhaid 
merchants,  the  name  existhig  when  Edward  II.  conSmed  a 
grant  to  Florentine  merchants  in  1318,  whik  the  Lombards 
maintained  their  pobi'.ion  until  Tudor  times.  Paternoster  Row, 
still  occupied  by  booksellers,  takes  name  from  the  sellers  of 
prayer-books  and  writers  of  texts  who  colltcted  under  the 
shadow  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  regards  nam«  derived  from 
ancient  buiUiags,  iiutances  arc  the  streets  callcil  Ixindon  Wall 
and  Batbfcan,  and  those  named  after  the  numerous  gates.  Of 
thoae  aiMrtaffd  irlth  ecclesiastical  foundations  sevcial  occur  in 


the  coowaal  thhitida  (SectiaalL  EtdiuuHiul  AnlaUaMn. 
Itc).  Sudi  «K  iUkfii  Friha,  OntfUM  Mis,  Hackfrian  aM 

Whitefriars.  To  this  last  district  a  curious  alternative  naiB% 
Alsatia,  was  given,  probably  in  the  i7lh  centur>',  with  reference 
to  its  notoriety  as  a  hiding-plat l  of  dtlitors.  A  dutivaliou  is 
suggcited  from  the  disputed  territory  of  Alsace,  pointing  the 
contrast  between  this  lawless  di^irirt  an  I  the  adjacent  Temple, 
the  home  of  the  law  itself.  The  name  BridcweU  came  from  a 
Hdt  Mar  the  fleet  (New  Bridge  Street),  dedicated  to  St  Bride, 
and  «aa  auaclMd  to  a  boyie  boOt  hgr  Uaan  VU2.  (isae),  but 
k  meat  teiiliar  In  Ita  appUcatkn  to  the  Maie  ef  comction 
instituted  by  Edward  VI..  whiefa  remained  a  prison  till  tS63. 
The  Miaorics.  a  slrtct  kadiqg  south  from  Aidyale,  takes  aame 


from  an  abbey  of  nuns  of  St  Clare  (Soreres  Minorts)  founded 
in  i»93.  Apart  from  the  City  an  interesting  ecclesiastical 
survival  is  the  name  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  recalling 
the  place  of  sanctuary  which  long  survived  the  monastery  under 
the  inotceliaB  oi  iiUdi  it  ariiiaaQy  aaitted.  Ceveat  Ganka, 
again,  took  lla  aanM  fiem  a  coBMOt  ganha  hflnaghn  t» 
West  minster.  Among  the  stuvlvab  of  aames  of  noa-ecd^wstical 
buildings  Castk  Baynard  nuy  be  noted;  it  Mood  in  the  City 
on  the  kinks  of  the  Thames,  and  was  hdd  by  Ralph  Barnard,  a 
Norman,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  a  later  buiMmg 
being  erected  in  14JS  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  Here 
Richard  III.  was  acclaiflMd  kingf  and  tJie  maoaka  was  used 
by  Henry  MI.  and  Hcniy  Vm.  1»  aMBa k  lipt  la  a  «dHf 
and  a  ward  of  the  City. 
The  survival  of  names  of  obliterated  physical  features  or 
k  ilhiattalMl  ia  Sectka  L;  bnt  additkaal 
ave  feand  bi  tha  Strand,  wUdi  ecdMbr  laa  ckae  to 
the  sloping  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  in  Smhhidd»  new  the 
central  meal  market,  but  for  long  the  "smooth  fieW*  where  a 
cattle  and  hay  market  was  held,  and  the  scene  of  tournaments 
ai»d  games,  and  also  of  executions.  Here  in  1381  Wat  Tyler 
the  rebel  was  killed  by  Sir  Willi  im  Walworth  during  the  [i.irley 
with  Richard  II.  In  Ihc  West  End  of  London  the  majority  of 
important  atreet-oames  are  naturally  of  a  later  derivation  than 
those  in  the  ancient  City,  though  Charing  Crosa  (q.v.)  is  an 
instance  of  an  exception.  The  derivation  commonly  accepted 
iar  fkodiOy  b  (rooa  pkkaiA,  a  stiff  ottac  or  licm  m  faahwa  ia 
the  early  put  of  the  ijth  century  (Span.  ^toa.  a  spear-hMdX. 
In  Pali  Mall  and  the  nd^bouring  Mall  in  St  James'  Path  k 
found  the  title  of  a  game  resembling  croquet  (Fr.  paOlt  maillt) 
in  f.ivnur  at  i)r  before  the  lime  of  Charles  I.,  though  the  Mall 
\v,^5  laid  out  for  the  game  by  Charles  II.  Other  names  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  pastimes  now  extinct  are  found  elsewhere 
in  London,  as  in  Halls  Pond  Road,  Islington,  where  in  the  X7lh 
century  was  a  proprici.iry  pond  for  tbe  sport  of  duck-hunting. 
An  entertainment  of  another  fboft  k  rcodled  in  the  name  of 
Spring  Gardens,  St  James'  PadviriMlc  at  the  time  of  James  I. 
thoe  «BB  a  fotiataia  ee  apriflff  to  attangMl  aa  to  bontaUe  thoaa 
who  tiodtmaarlhroB  the  VBNowhidi  opened  ft.  liuyalthi 
names  of  the  rich  reaideBtial  stieeta  and  aqnarts  fai  the  west 
have  associations  with  the  various  owners  of  tbe  properties; 
but  Mayfair  is  so  called  from  a  fair  held  on  this  ground  in  May 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Finally  there  are  several 
survivals,  in  street-names,  of  former  private  mansions  and  other 
buildings.  Thus  the  district  of  the  Adelphi,  south  of  Charing 
Cross,  takes  name  from  the  block  of  dwellings  and  offices  erected 
in  1768  by  the  brothcn  (Gr.  addphi)  Robert  and  William  Adam, 
Scottidi  architects.  In  Piccadilly  Clarendon  House,  erected  ia 
>M4  by  Bdwaid  a»de,  eari  of  Oarcadoa,  bmm  AibeoMik 
House  when  actjofred  by  the  dnke  of  AlbcBunk  te  tdTS* 
Northumberland  I?  1  from  which  is  named  Northumberland 
Avenue,  opening  upon  Trafalgar  Square,  was  built  c  i6os  by 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  and  was  acquired  by 
marriage  by  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  164*. 
It  took  name  from  this  family,  and  stood  until  1874.  Arundel 
House,  originally  a  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Bath,  was  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Howard,  carl  of  Arvndd,  whose  famous  coUcctioa 
of  icidptui^  tbe  Anrndd  Marbka,  was  housed  here  tutu  pra> 
OdNad  to  Oiked  IMvenity  ia  idA7>  11k  dto  «f  ita  kona  k 
■Mdnd  Iqr  Anadd  Street,  Stna^. 

in.  ComiUNtCATIONS 

JtathMys.— The  trank  railways  leaving  London,  with  thor 
termini,  are  as  follows:  (t)  Nurtkan.  The  Gmt  Northern,  Midland 
and  London  ft  North-WMant  ayMems  have  adjacent  tennini, 
aandy  King's  Crois,  St  nacne  and  Euston.  in  Euston  Road,  St 
Pancras.  Inc  t  erminas  of  the  GNatCentra  I  railway  is  Marylebooe, 
in  the  road  of  that  name.  (4)  Western.  The  ti  rniiuus  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  is  Paddington  (Pracd  Str«():  and  that  of  the 
London  &  South-Wcstern,  Waterloo,  south  of  the  I  h.imwin  Lambeth. 
{3)  Soulkern.  The  London,  BriKhlon  &  South  Coast  railway  has 
its  western  terminus  at  Victoria,  and  its  central  terminui  at  LoiMkw 
Bridge,  on  the  fouth  tide  of  tbe  Thames.  The  SethEeweni^ 
Chatham  railway  has  four  tcnninal  sutioasi  #0  co  or  ckaa  to  ttt 
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aorth  bank  of  lite  river — Victoria,  during  Cro««,'  flolborn  Viaduct 
and  Caxinon  Street  (City).  St  Paul's  Station  on  tlic  Holborn  branch 
is  also  terminal  in  part.  (4)  KoJ.Vrn.  The  |irin<  ijul  tcrnunu*  of  the 
("".rr.it  Lastcrn  Railway  Is  in  Liverpool  Street  ^City),bul  ihe company 
abo  uMs  Fcflcburdi  Stfoet  (City),  the  temiiniis  of  the  Lctadon, 
TUbuM  *  SMtkaii  ,niliHy,  and  St  Paocra*.  Tktm  Una, 
capeoally  tlw  ■outlKni  Iunb,  the  Great  Eaitem,  Cmt  Northern  and 
Soiith-Wcitcrn  cirry  a  very  hc.ivy  suburban  traffic  SyMom*  ol 
ji  int  llni  N  ar.il  riitinin,:  po\^l■r^  .Tti'  maintained  to  afford  cotnmiinira- 
ticin  between  the  m.iin  lini-"..  Thii<  the  WVkt  l.nn'lnn  Kxtenisioii  line 
carries  local  traific  bctvuvn  the  Norih  Wt  jtci  .i  .iv.^i  ( .real  Western 
and  the  QxiehtoaajidSoutJi-Wcstcnis^tlcnu,  while  the  MclropolUdn 
Btenaioii  &nMrittfwCi»fOMWetotkeJlidHHMlmi<kc»tNortl^ 
•Ml  the  Sootl»>BM(eni «  Ctanin  met. 

The  nOway*  whote  lysteint  are  maln|y  or  wholly  cmSihiI  whhin 
the  metropoirtao  area  are  aa  follawi.  The  North  Loailo  railway 
ha»  a  terminal  station  at  Broad  Street,  City,  ami  fcrvcs  the  parts  of 
Londtin  .  |  Ijy  its  name.  1  lie  1  oinjuny  po^x. running  (wwcrs 

t>s-or  the  lim*  o(  various  other  companies:  thus  its  trains  run  as  far 
north  at  Potter's  Bar  on  the  Cireat  Northern  line,  while  it  serves 
Richmoad  on  the  went  and  i'opUr  00  the  cast.  The  East  London 
jjaecwuiects  Shoreditch  with  New  Cross  (IX-ptford)  by  wav  ot  the 
Ilia  met  Tunnd,  a  subway  under  the  river  onginally  built  lor  foot- 
passCTKers.  The  London  &  India  I>t><  ks  line  connects  the  citv 
uith  the  dorks  on  the  north  tank  o(  the  river  a*  far  as  North 
Woolwich.  The  Mctro(X)litan  railway  h.i  >  a  line  from  Uaker  Street 
through  north-west  l-umion  to  II. in  .*.  >  tnt  i.tii:;.;  la  I  vlinJgc, 
while  the  orixtiial  main  line  runs  uii  lu  Kickinanswurth,  Avlshbury 

nd  yhmr  Jmdiaa.  Iwt  has  been  worked  by  tiw  Maiwipoliceo  and 
QMit  Gmuu  cMipMiiw  jointly  since  190^.  Mtiamum  eerw 


I  jointly  since  loot.  'AMlhirttw  Hrvvt  itw 
mpttn  vottUrtt  iHamiTwinitl^  i^jiawriL  Ac.)  frms  the  citv. 
MctwpcBfaMi  talm  alto  cooMCt  at  Nnr  Croia  with  the  touih- 

e. T.lrrn  railway  system.  This  company  combines  with  the  Mctro- 
I"  in  Distni  t  t  i  (urm  the  Inner  Circle  line,  v,U]<  h  h.is  station*  tlo'«- 
to  all  the  ^n-at  railway  termini  north  of  the  Thames.  The  Metro- 
politan District  (commuiily  called  the  Uistria)  system  lerve* 
Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Ealing  and  Harrow  on  the  west,  and  paacs 
eastward  by  Earl's  Court,  South  Kensington,  Victoria  and  Mansion 
House  (City)  to  Whitcchapcl  and  Bow.  The  Metropolitan  and  the 
District  lines  within  LomJon  are  for  the  m'wf  p.irt  underRrotmd  (this 
feature  tupplyinc  the  title  of  "  the  I'niJcrKroumJ  "  lamiliarly  applied 
to  both  systems);  the  tunn»ls  bring  i on^triicled  of  brifk.  The 

f.  irlii  ^t  p.irt  of  the  system  \fc .i-s  o;"  ni'<l  in  IS^J.  Althtnii;h  th' .■<■ 
railways,  as  far  at  concerns  the  dislriLt&  they  serve,  form  (he  fastest 
flMthod  of  conununkatioo  from  point  to  point,  tiMir  dteonifatt, 
ffUog  mainly  froM  the  iiBpoMibility  of  proper  WMtilatfea.  ami 
VldoiMOthcrdiMKlvantagetattrndant  upon  theme  of  cteam  traction, 
led  to  a  determination  to  ailapt  the  fine*  to  electrical  working. 
Experiments  on  a  short  section  of  the  line  were  nijHr  in  If)"'"',  and 
later  stbeines  were  v  t  on  brnt  to  riectrifv  the  Dl»tin;t  •  ,  .mil 
briiH  under  one  gcm  r.il  onitrul  this  railway,  o^,her  lines  in  deep 
level"  tubes  "  betwt<  r.  lULrr  Street  and  Waterloo,  between  Charing 
Cross,  Euston  and  lianipstcad,  and  between  HamnierBnuih, 
Brampton,  Piccadilly,  King's  Cross  and  Finsbury  Park,  and  the 
London  United  Tramways  Compony.  The  Underground  Eltectric 
Railways  .Company,  which  acquired  a  controlling  inllucncc  over 
these  toocerns,  unctcituok  the  construction  of  a  Rrcat  power  station 
at  Chelsea;  while  th.  M'  Iropolil.in  Company,  whiih  had  billon  into 
Hne  with  the  DIstrirt  n  t  .M-  hrmt  dispute  over  the  system  of  clf<:tri- 
■tatkm  to  be  adopted;  erected  a  station  at  Noasden  on  the  Aylesbury 
klMMik  £lacttio  tfactkM  via  ipnduRHy  iatradMMt  aa  the  Metro* 
politaii  aad  the  District  lines  ia  1906^  The  fonner  company  com- 
piltea  with  the  Great  Western  Company  as  regards  the  electrincatioq 
of,  and  pioviiion  of  stock  for.  the  lines  which  they  had  pteviottsly 
worked  jointly, from  l-dsrware  Road  by  Ilishop's  Road  to  Hammer- 
smith, I  he  H.ikir  Mrcet  &  WatcrUxj  railw.iy  (known  as  the 
"  Bakerlii-J  ")  was  o^nned  in  tijob  und  subsenuently  evtcmltd  in  one 
difc  lion  to  I'.i'Miiigton  and  in  the  other  to  the  Elephant  ami  Castle. 
The  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  A  Brtmipton  line,  from  Finsbury 
tefe  •»  HMuaersmitk,  was  a|>ened  early  ia  1907,  and  the  Charinf 

»,  ITaslua  *  HamMtead  Itoe  later  in  the  same  vcar.  Deep, 
electric  railways  ("  tubes"),  frwnmunicatinR  witn  the  si;rt,ue 
<  lifts,  were  alread)'  familiar  in  London.  The  first  ojicnol  \k  >  ['  > 
''ity  \  Sooth  I.f)ndon  (1890);  subsequently  extt^nded  to  run  bc!«ef-n 
I  u^t.>tl.  the  An^rl,  l.JinKton,  the  Bank  (Citv)  and  Clapham.  Others 
arc  (he  Waterloo  &  City  (1898)  running;  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Soutb-Wettem  railway  withonl  isMrmeaUb  atatiofw  to  the  Bank ; 
the  Central  London  (1900).  from  the  Baakto  Stwplictd't  Bi(sh, 
H.immersmiih;  and  the  ORat  NortbcM  ft  O^'XyH) 
Finsbury  ParV  (which  is  an  important  SdburtMli  JIflKllllll  <■  the 
Great  Northern  railway)  to  Moorgate  Street. 

Ttam-sayt. —  The  surface  tramway  s)->ti  m  of  rotirlon  r.innot  l>c 
complete,  as,  within  an  area  roughly  rrpr<**ented  by  the  boroughs  of 
("heU  a,  Kensin^on  and  Fulham,  the  city  of  Westminster  and  a 
considcraMc  district  north  thereof,  and  tne  city  ol  London,  the 


'  Charing  Crocs  station  was 4he  scene  of  a  remarkable  catastrophe 
on  the  5th  nrf  December  1005.  when  a  brcc  (urt  of  tbefOOfMll^pard. 
ami  the  falling  debris  did  very  serious  damage  to  the  AvtHW  Atttrr, 
whidi  staadf  daw  to  lb*  Matiaa  at  a  lowir  levcL 


existing  streets  could  not  aetommod.Tte  tram  tines  ulimg  with  other 
traffic,  over  any  great  distance  ronvct  ikimK  .  an  I  1:1  j>.3int  of  fact 
there  are  few,  Gevorvd  the  embankment  line  ironi  Blackfriars  Bridge 
to  W«tminster  Bridge,  which  connects  with  the  southern  system. 
Another  line,  lunatiiK  south  from  Islington,  use*  the  shallow-levd 
sub^ray  undar  KliMway  aad  coaiweta  whn  the  embankment  iine. 
The  narthern,  Bairiiii  and  earteffl  wtdtifts  and  London  south 
of  the  Thames  are  extensively  served  by  tnms  On  the  formsti 
of  the  I.ondon  C  lunly  (  ounkil  there  were  thirtetti  tr,imw.iy  com- 
(xanies  in  i  vi  tfnre.  1". met.,  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870 
were  (.-v.cn  ti^  ti.r  1  i.iiniil,  jruiUl.nq  ii  t'l  jrtjuire  po»»cs.>ion  of  these 
undertakings,  and  within  the  county  of  Loiidoa  they  have  been  lor 
tkanoatpait  aoaevulral,  aad  ai»  worked  tqrtkeeaaacil.  Outaidt 
th«  cmtirty  ba«k  compaaMa  and  local  anMiMiB  ma  and  vorii 
tramways.  Both  electric  srvd  horse  TraeffeM  mt  aaad;  tlw  kClBt 
however,  has  been  in  great  part  displaced  by  tkafenMV.  TheMtd 
jniicagc  for  greater  London  u  alv)ut  1\n. 

OlWni'''Utri  — Ihc  ornuriiis  ^^strnl  is  \"or\'  exfcn.>i\T.  rnibraci-ig 
all  the  principal  streets  throughout  the  county  and  extending  over 
a  large  part  M  Greater  London.  The  two  principal  omnibus  eom- 
paoics  are  the  London  General  Omnibus  and  the  London  Road  Car. 
The  first  omnibus  ran  between  tk*  Baak  a*d  IMdhMMI  !•  itafb 
In  190s  and  following  yeari  rootor  owilwiw  (•orfn  iBoetly  hf 
internal  combustion  engines)  befan  to  a  large  extent  to  supplant 
horsv  traction.  The  principal  existing  compamcj  adopted  them,  and 
new  companies  were  formeil  to  work  them  i  vi  liisively.  With  their 
a<lvant.i|(c-d  ■    pre. iter  an.|  r.irry  in^  i  .iiiirity  over  the  horwd 

vehicles,  their  introducttun  was  a  must  important  developtowsit, 
tbougb  tbeir  warldag  at  im  '"Tr~n1  a  MMW  tmmM.  mtim  oa 
many  comuanies, 

Ca6(.— The  horse^M  caba  «Mdh  ply  tar  Ml*  fei  the  streets,  or 
wait  at  authorixcd  "  adnstadda,"  are  of  twa  fctaikb  the  "  hansum," 
a  twowhet'ted  vehicle  to  named  after  its  inventor  (l8>4)  and  ihc 
"  four  will  vli  r."  "  ll.ickney  coaches"  for  hire  arc  first  mentioned 
in  1625,  when  they  were  kept  at  inns,and  numbered  ao.  t.'ntil  if'^t 
their  nuroberswcre  restricted,  in  1C63  to  ^00,  in  1694  to  700.  in  1  <7i 
to  1000.  In  some  cases  a  driver  owns  bis  cab,  but  the  majority  of 
vehicles  are  kt  to  drivers  by  owners,  and  the  adjustment  of  terms 
between  them  has  led  to  disputes  from  time  to  time.  In  1894  a 
dispute  neceMitntrtl  the  formuLilinn  of  the  "  Asquith  award  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  II.  11.  .•\.<iuith  ai  home  secretary,  and  subsequent 
modifications  of  ihi.  were  only  armol  .it.  as  in  1904,  after  a  strike 
of  the  drivers  .ifftxtnl.  .\  Iimiu-^'-'"' Im^  f^use  of  coroplimt  o«i 
part  of  the  public  has  been  the  comtnuin  refusal  of  cab-dnv-ers  to 
accept  tbeir MpiltefHb  bMt> on  jlw other  fcaadjwvcnl  attcnnta  to 
latradvBo  owa  4MB  an  aiitdMMlo  faiiwufw  ftued,  uatS  tba  wti^ 
daction  of  nator  cabs,  of  wbicb  a  few  had  already  been  plying  for 
some  time  wfaan  in  1907  a  larga  number,  provided  with  taximeters, 
were  put  info  service.  Subscfjucntly.  a»  tne  nunilxr  of  '  i.nu  jt*  " 
vs«i-  Mnum  \'t.itiri  I  ^!  iiu  ri  .r-r.l,  ill  jl  < ,\  li.  T-e-.  1'  I.  ■!--  n  1  -A 

Trafii  J'ri}llfm.~<Jnc  of  tlie  most  serious  .idniinicrstive  (irolilems 
met  with  in  LondQii  is  that  of  tocomolion,  especullyas  teKards  the 
regulation  of  traihc  in  the  principal  ihoroughfores  ajkd  at  the  I 
crussings.  The  police  have  powers  of  control  over  v«' ' 
cise  them  admirably;  their  work  in  this  respect  is  a  1 
of  wonder  to  foreign  visitors.  Hut  fhi-.  ronrnil  iVy-t  nrn  meet  th« 
problem  of  a<  tually  IciMrning  the  nuiiilKrr  ol  \t-lii  los  in  the  mam 
artines  of  traffic.  .Xt  such  crossinsH  as  tli.U  ol  the  Strand  and 
\\VllHi^;ton  Stru  t.  I,ud,;.»lc  Cirrus  and  SJiilh  <  I  tliv  Thame*,  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  as  alto  in  the  narrow  strecu  of  the  City,  coo- 
ftition  iioftan  anpaadlanly  aa^rara,  and  laaiffatrawd  wbcn  any  aaain 
•trect  ia  under  icpaira  and  divcnni  af  tnuBc  thtiwigb  nanow  aida 
ttrcets  becomes  necessary.  Many  street  improvements  were  earned 
out,  it  is  true,  in  the  last  half  oTthe  19th  century,  the  dates  cjf  the 
principal  btii-j  .is  follows:  lR5t,  Cinnon  Streil;  1R64,  Southmark 
Street:  1H70,  Holl  irn  Vijdurt;  ITI.  H.jnvilion  Place,  Qtrc\n 
Victoria  Street;  ll>7<»,  Norlhumb<rl  in<l  Avenue;  I88j,  Toolcy 
Street:  1M3,  Hyde  Park  Corner;  ih»i.  I.astchcap;  |8«6.  Shafit^.- 
bury  Avenue;  1887,  Charing  Cross  Road;  1890-1891,  RuscixTy 
Avmiw.  At  the  beginning  u  the  aotli  centuiy  several  important 
local  wMMrtngs  of  streets  wef«  pot  hi  band,  aa  for  example  between 
SI oane  Street  and  H  ydc  Park  Comer,  fai  the  Strand  and  at  the  Ma rbia 
.'\rch  (1906).  At  the  same  period  a  great  work  was  undertaken  to 
tni  t  t  the  w.mt  of  ,1  proper  central  communication  between  north  ami 
*iiiih,  n.iiii  l'..  t!^'-  construction  of  a  bnxi  f  thoroughfare,  calls-d 
Kingsway  in  honour  of  King  Edward  VII  ,  from  High  HolNirn 
opposite  SontbamptMi  Row  southward  to  the  Strand,  connexion 
with  which  it  cttaUbhcd  at  tsro  points  through  a  crrsceal  namrd 
Aldwych.  The  idea  of  such  a  thorotiriifarc  is  traceable  back  to  the 
timeof  WmUm  IV.  The  magnitude  M  the  traffic  problem  as  a  whc4a 
may  be  best  appivtiattd  by  examph>s  of  the  vast  schemes  of 
prtivement  whtcn  from  time  to  tune  have  been  put  forwart  1  % 
responsible  individuals.  Thus  Sir  John  Wolfe  B.irry.  as  chairmM 
of  the  Council  of  the  S(«  i<  i>  of  Arts  in  I899,  pr  iixi-..xl  to  alleviate 
rongestitm  of  traffic  by  bridges  over  and  tunnels  under  the  streets  at 
sia  pointa,  namely— Hyde  Park  Conwr,  Piocadillv  CitCMb  VmSt0tm 
Circnei  Oaford  Street  and  Tottenham  Coart  Road,  Btiaai  aai 
Wellington  StfTd,  and  Southwark  BrMfgc  and  Upper TMa^^f 
Another  icbrme  teriously  suggested  in  1904,  to  '  ^" 
ttwHrici  of  ( 
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HMthcrn  and  touthcm  tmraWay  tetvier*,  fnvolveil  thr  rrmov.il  of  tUt 
Charing  Crews  trrminus  of  the  Sfjuih  L.iilcrn  and  Chaih.im  rsiluay 
to  the  louth  aule  o(  the  river,  and  the  conairuction  oi  a  new  bnd){c 
|a  ptef*  of  the  nulvay  bride*-  Tb«  nMn  cc  mtwk  a(  — ininy  t»lii» 
local  itrect  Improvemiiiu  aad  (novmim  «I  Mif  MM*  «r  CBa> 
muniratinn  betweea  cmuiI  poialik  >iCf«  Ml  to  nw  thr  mm  of  th* 
(.r  it'lrnv  and  in  190}  a  RoyM Coiwiiiiwioii  WMappOMIted  tocMiudcr 
ihc  whole  ijuiMiun  of  locomo«ion  and  transport  in  London,  txpcrt 
evidence  being  ukin  Imm  t  n^inoTi.  rrpri  x maiivci  ol  the  various 
railway  arMl  olhi:r  rompanics.  of  (he  County  Council,  borough 
cotiociuaJKl  police,  and  other*  The  commiiiigii  mwrted  in  1905.' 
-i^M^  With  regard  to  street  improve meata. the  mou  important 
rrcommendatioa  wa»  that  o<  the  ooMtnietiaa  of  two 
main  avenues  140  ft.  wide,  oat  runiiiiw  «c*t  and  east, 
from  Ba)'iwatrr  Road  to  Whilpchanci,  ana  (kaaune  through 
the  city  in  the  neighbourhood  o(  London  \V.ill.  ard  another  from 
Hollowav  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  to  cross  the  Thame*  by  a  new 
t>nd(c  above  Olackfriart.  Four  bncs  of  Mirfacc  tramways  and  (otir 
tmiiway  linet^in  Uvallow  tunnel*  were  proposed  aloof  ihcae  avenue*. 


mj. 


jMMy  widminga  Md  Mhcr  improvemmi*  ol  exiating  il 
^idalai^Iomaf  tramway*  were  prapoacd.  aod  detailed  ncMnrntfa- 
tMMa  were  made  a»  records  url>3n  and  suburlj.in  radway*.  and  the 
rehou*in|  of  thr  unrkm^  [i<)pi..]jiion  on  the  nlJt^l^lrls  oi  London. 
Finally,  the  co'r.i!M-  uin  mailf  ihr  imt>ori.ini  riX">nracndat«jn  thai  a 
traffic  board  5),  i.jI  I  jlili-l^rd  for  L^nj^in.  10  currcive  a  Kimrjl 

BttperviMon  of  trafhc.  and  to  act  as  a  tribunal  to  which  all  aLhemci 
d  nUway  and  trxmway  coMtructioa  iInhM  h*  utani* 

TltMN  SiMwitn.—A  local  patamftr  iMMdMtat  MTvlet  on  the 
Thame*  suffer*  from  the  disadvanUfe  that  the  river  doea  not  provide 
the  shortest  route  between  point*  at  any  great  distance  apart,  and 
that  the  main  thoroughfares  between  east  and  west  do  not  touch  its 
banks,  so  that  passengers  along  those  thoroughfare*  arc  no!  tempted 
to  u»e  it  a*  a  channel  ol  communicaiioa.  High  pier  dues,  moreover. 
«a«tribyt«d  to  the  decGne  o(  tlM.iraAB,  ABd  atttmfM  to  omtcome 
thedUncMMlion  of  patMocrr*  to  uw  the  river  Cat  aof  n»4i»  winter) 
•how  a  record  of  failure.  The  London.  Wartaaiatter  ond  vauxhall 
StCMiboat  Company  established  in  1840  «  aivko  of  arven  tteam- 
boats  between  London  Bridge  and  Vaunhall.  Thi*  company  was 
bought  up  by  the  Citiwn  and  Iron  Sicjmboat  Companies  in  1865. 
The  City  Steamboat  Company,  established  in  1848.  bcfan  with  cifht 
boats,  and  by  1*65  had  incwitd  their  fleet  to  •evemaeiu:«iMiwf 
from  London  Bridge  to  Cbebea.  Thb  cowpanywu  tabm  oww  by 
the  London  Staamboat  Company  in  ti95>  The  fiaking  of  the 
"  Princeea  ABco  "  in  1878  was  a  aerioua  Moor  M  the  London  Steam- 
boat Company,  which  collapsed,  and  wa»  sucreedH  by  the  River 
Thame*  Stramtxwt  Navigation Companj  .  uhi^h  »cm  into  liquida- 
tion in  1S87.  The  fleet  was  bought  by'  a  t>  ndif  ate.»r>d  sold  to  the 
Victoria  Stoamljoat  AsKxi.ition  The  Thamrs  Steamboat  Compony 
then  took  up  the  Mrvice.  tmt  early  in  t^oa  announced  that  it  would  be 
<fi*continucd.  altlMtigli  in  1904  tt  was  temporarily  resumed.  Mean- 
while, however  In  t9Q>  the  London  CoMrtyCnmieil  had  promoted  a 
bill  in  Parliament  to  enable  thrra  to  run  a  service  of  boats  on  the 
Thame*.  The  bill  was  llimw  n  out  on  this  <icc.ni' jn,  but  wii  ri  vived 
and  pa%<-cd  in  i'>')4.  ar  l  on  the  i;th  of  June  I905  the  service  was 
put  into  (i|>-'r.i<  1'  1(1  I  hi-  IvMi  s.  howcveiV  tMHV  BMlMtf  Okfl  fBM^and 
tiM  tfrvicv  wasdivontinued  in  1909-      •  •      •  ! 

Aw4»  CSmmMOKolMor.— A  larM  pl—iow  tr«tte  la  malnUincd 
by  the  Keamera  of  the  New  MaeoTem^ny  scid  othen  In  Mimmcr 
hhlween  London  Bridfr  aod  Southend,  Clicton  and  Haruirh, 
■Um^Kite.  Margate  ■no  other  resorts  of  the  Kent  too*!,  and  (  .ilaii 
Md  Wouloifne.  Passenger  steamers  sail  from  the  port  of  London  to 
we  prini  \|i  il  port*.o(  the  liritith  Ulcs  .ind  northern  Ltirope,arKl  to  all 

E,  of  the  world,  but  the  most  favoured  passenger  service*  to  and 
Europe  and  North  Ameriai  paaa  thraooti  other  ^ons,  to  wtiirh 
•Mway*  provide  special  ■trvicoa  el  tmina  from  London.  The 
priM^WI  traveUitif  agency  in  London  is  that  of  Mej^n.  Conk,  whose 
CwMke  is  at  Ludgaie  Circus.  A  numbor  of  sub-offices  of  large 
(teamship  hoes  are  conRrfRattd  in  C<xk<pur  Stt<ft,  Tral.ilgar 
Square,  and  tcveral  of  the  priniip.il  r.iil»ay  iom|>.init'*  have  loial 
oSk-es  throughout  the  centre  of  the  nKtropotis  for  the  issue  of 
tickets  and  tit  loltmi—  iinrCaiMMjdlaa  of  lumge  and  parcels 

J'oU  O^cr.— TiaiGaMfal  FaatOlfce  ww  in  the  ventre  of  the  City 
411  either  aide  of  the  atrcet  called  St  hUrtln'*  le  Gmnd.    The  oldest 

Kion  of  the  boldings.  Ionic  in  style,  nw*  dcsiincd  b>-  Sir  Rolwn 
rm  and  erected  in  18*9.  Here  arc  the  cent  r.il  ..ftirt>»  of  thi- tetter. 
MM|Mptr  and  telegraph  departiaeats.  with  th<-  r>t:i.  of  thi-  l'o^l- 
mailer  General:  but  the  headquarters  of  the  caret  lo  department  are 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  CterltcnweN:  tho«  of  the  Post  Olfiea  Sartdnp 
Bank  at  Ulythe  Road,  Wcel  Kensington,  and  those  oTth*  Money 
Order  detiartawna  la  C|«an>  Vktoria  Street.  Tht  fMMal  area 
it  divi<Jed  inao  eigbt  OMticta,  commonly  dedgnated  by.  irrftial* 
(which  it  is  rmtomarv  to  employ  In  writing  adflre*»«'?.)—Ea»t  Central 
(L  ('  .  til'- 1  I'V.  ii'Tth  to  IVnlonvillo  and  City  Ro.idi.  we*t  toCray*» 
Inn  Road  and  the  Law  Courts);  VVe*t  Central  (W.C.,  from  Eiiston 
Rand  to  the  Thames,  and  wr«i  to  Tottenham  Court  Road).  Wr«t 
(W.,  from  Piccadilly  and  llvde  Pfirl;  north  to  Maryltbooe  .in'1  F-dg- 

'The  report  .ipiH.irt^l  in  rijjl.f  v.,!unu-.,  the  first  of  whii  li.  (^"n- 

talfting  the  g^neial  coikIumqo*  to  i>iueh  alluaioa.ia  ^^cjm  oiade,  bote 


ware  Roads;  the  greater  part  of  r.nj  hr-pion  ,md  Kensfn^nn,  north 
rxart  of  Fulh-ini  .ind  Hjniiiwrsniith ,  Sjuth«<st  ('^  \V  .  '  I'y  of 
Westminster  south  of  pKcadiUy.  Chelsea,  South  Kensington,  the 
iMarfOT«IFiUham.  aadLaMMisiMith  of  tha  Thames  aad  woe 
Vlwdiai  iMM):  SoMtb^aat  (SLE.,  remaiadyr  of  Loodon  aooth 


of  th».Thaaa4:  Eint  (E.,  east  ol  the  City  and  Kingsland  Road); 
North  (N..wcatorKiac*taiMl  Road;  Islington):  North-west  (S.W^ 
greater  part  of  St  Pancras  and  St  MaryTcbonc.  and  M.inipMead). 
The  postal  .m.»  r\rludes  part  of  \V'o<Jwi<h  within  th  -  >  ounty; 
but  include*  considerable  areas  outside  the  county  in  othrrdinriiont, 
as  West  Ham,  Lcytoh.Ac.ktm  the  tast:  Woodford.  Chineford,  &c.. 
on  the  north-east:  Wood  Crseo,  ^outhnte  and  Finch^y  on  the 
north  :  Hcndon  and  WillcsdM  on  tilt  Mltll»1 


 ;  Acton  and  Exiling, 

Barnes  and  Wimbledon  on  the  west;  aiat  hfife  and  Beckenham  on 

the  south,  wholly  or  in  pan.  There  are  ten  diMritt  head  offices 
and  about  a  thou^nd  jof.il  i  lin  i  %  in  thf  metropolitan  district. 

Tflfpkonn. — The  Naiiorul  Telephone  Corn(>jiiy.  wotkinj;  iin'kr 
licence  expiring  on  thejist  of  December  1911.  h.i.l  u;itil  i  vn  [  rac  ic- 
ally  a  monopoly  of  telephonic  communication  wiihm  London,  though 
the  Post  Ofhcc  owned  all  iho  tniak  Kne*  cooncctmg  the  varieos 
tclephene  areas  of  the  company.  The  comfwny's  management 
not  Rive  v>li<.r4ction,  and  the  use  of  the  lelefthone  was  consetjuently 
rrstriftrd  in  the  mitro|>rih>.  when  in  1898  a  Sli-ct  Committee  OB 
T<  Icphoni  *  ff  (v^riod  th;n  "  general  immediate  and  cflcrtive  "  com- 
P<  tition  Iv  riiKiT  the  government  or  local  authority  w.i^  necessary 
to  ensure  efficient  svorking.  The  f'o^t  Office  thereupon  instituted  a 
separata  aystfoi  of  oehangc*  and  Imcs.  intcMMMfUnkataM  brtwcetl 


the  two loka—bdiit  arranged.  Charges  wmndiieed  and  efficiency 
benefited  by  this  movement.  Tht  area  covered  by  the  local  at 
(Kftinct  from  the  trunk  service  is  about  6'\o  sq.  m.  extending  to 
Romford.  Enfield.  Harrow,  Ac,  north  of  the  Thames, and  to  Dartford 
Reigale,  Epsom,  &c.,  south  of  it.  Public  call  offices  are  provided 
in  numerous  thoM  railway  statioos  and  other  public  places,  and 
at  many  gett  omcK  Jg^Diittkt  Messengera  Company  alTorda 


facilities  i 


I  fartflo  use  of  special 


IV.  POPUUTIOW.  PmKK  HcAiai; 

The|W|iobtteadl  Cwateri^Midoa  ty  lU  crnwi'dt  igw  wat 

6,sSt^a.  . 

Tkt  loUowinc  tabk  gives  coaipariaon  botween  the  figtires 
tif  certahj  cmras  returns  for  Greater  London  and  its  chief 
coroponcni  pnr-s,  namely,  the  City,  the  county  and  the  outer 
ring  (i.r.  Crcilcr  London  outside  ibe  county).  All  the  bgurcs 
before  (hose  of  1901  are  adjusted  to  these  arras. 


Year. 

City. 

Comity. 

OMMrRiac. 

Crsater  Laodia. 

1801 
■901 

li8,lJ9 

8tl.l8l 

2B<),o67 

I.tl4.«44 

The  reason  for  the  dccrc.iic  in  il;c  rrM  lrnt  City  populat !■  .:i  i; 
to  Ik'  (ouri  l  in  the  rapid  exit  :.si  ,.■(  <  (  tiujincss  prtmiics,  while 
the  wifJt,%i:i);  nn-ifj.  .iiioiis  of  the  ouur  r. -;.lLntial  areas  are 
illuilratcd  by  the  incrcisc  in  the  later  years  of  the  population 
ol  the  Outer  Ring.  The  growth  and  population  of  London 
previous  to  the  i«)th  century  is  considered  under  Hitlory,  ad  fin. 

The  foreign-born  population  of  London  waa  60.252  in  1881.  and 
"55,.J77  in  I'^oi-    During  i")oi,  27,070  alwns  (encludinf 


arrik-ed  at  tlic  port,  and  m  iijol,  33,060.  Of  these  Ust 
Russians  and  Polis  numbered  2i,oij;  OenaiUMk  A386; 
Austauw  and  Huagariaaa,  «i«7i  PwMli.  Ifoa:  Norwcgiana 
Stredes  and  Ouml  1341;  and  KtiaianuPH,  rM6k  Other  natioo* 
alitics  numbered  below  one  thousand  each.  The  forrign-bom  popo 
lalion  ihiuvs  a  Urge  increase  in  percentage  to  the  wh^.  being  l-s> 
in  l88i  and  J  98  in  1901.  Residenu  of  Irish  birth  have  dirre.iwd 
since  1851;  those  of  Scottish  birth  have  increased  steadily,  and 
roughly  as  the  oopulation.  Ccrman  resident*  are  found  nrvanily  in 
the  wastern  and  west  cealral  dwtikts:  f  raach  mainly  in  the  City 
of  West  minster  fespe^aBv  the  district  of  Soho).  St  Paam*  nod  St 
Marvlebonc;  Italian*  in  Hotboni  (Saffron  Hill).  Sohoaai 
and  Kusuant  and  Pole*  in  Stepn^  and  Bcthnal  Crattk 
Ytlal  :flaliitici  — Tht  following  table  shows  the  a« 
tat*  ain  death-rate  per  thousand  at  stated  perKxk. 


Mth.- 

Deaths. 

JtPl'-l904* 

37-1 

»S-4 
191 

«  S 

•  .\:xr.ii<:. 


^of^the  dcatb-nte^of  Londoa  and  tinae  of  other 
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16  7 

'3-3 

BruaacH  •  < 

|6  7 

U5 

Brittol 

|6'Q 

14  6 

Bimdfocd  . 

17-7 

ij-a 

U«dt     .  . 

ti> 

15-1 

Lanmm  .  . 

Bi  f  mi  Hgtiaiii 

NotiiiwhAin 

l6'S 
■  6  S 

I9'6 

17  O 

Berlin  • 

I7'ft 

1 7  J 

<7  4 

l8  0 

New  York  . 

30-» 

183 

Vienna 

JOO 

190 

Livrrpool 

»3  » 

196 

Rome 

19  I 

30'6 

St  Pcffrfbun: 

»5-9 

J5  J 

In  190S  thr  lowest  death-rj(r«  among  the  metropoUun  borcMght 
were  rrfurncd  by  Hamp^tud  19  3).  Lcwtthiro  (>l-7),  Waodiworih 
(l3-b),  Woolwich  (12-8),  Stoke  Nrwington  (l]-9),aBi(l  the  higheu  by 
Shorediich  (19  7).  Fiiubury  (i9-o>,  BanaoMMV  {U  7).  Bcihiul 
Green  (18  6)  and  Soutbwark  (18-O.  A  return  oTtlw  pcfcenugc  d 
inhaliitant^  dwelling  in  over-crowded  lenemenU  iJlow*  »-7  lor  L«-wis- 
ham,  4  s  'or  \\and<.»orih,  VJ  lor  Stoke  Newingtoo.  and  <>  4  lor 
Hj'iip.ti  .id,  .iK^inst        for  Finsbury  and  39-9  (or  Shorcditch. 

S'^niuiton  —  A-.  ri^;.ir.N  sanitation  London  if  under  special 
rreuUtioni.  When  the  !.(4tulet  relating  to  public  health  were  con- 
lolidated  and  amended  in  1875  London  wat  excluded;  and  the  law 
applicable  to  it  wa«  tpecially  contolidated  and  amended  in  1891. 
Tm  London  County  Council  h  a  central  lanitary  aMthority;  the 
Ciry  and  metropolitan  borousha  are  tanitary  district*,  aiid  the  Cor- 
poration and  borough  cnunrilj  are  local  unitary  authoritiea.^  The 
County  Council  deaU  li  riitly  with  maticrs  where  uniformity  ol 
adminiitratioo  it  CMentuI,  t-t-  main  drainage,  housing  o(  working 
dMCM,  tofam  Mff  pmutxiam,  commoa  lodging-hooKa  and  ahcltcra. 
Wid  conttciotts  aiwawi  of  ^nimak.  With  «  (urtbcr  view  to  uni- 
ramity  it  hat  certain  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over  local 
•ulhonties.  and  can  make  by-hwt  respecting  con^trurtion  of  local 
•ewers,  sanitary  con\'eniences.  offensive  trades,  »laus;hti-r  houses 
and  d.iini-^.  .inJ  prevention  of  nuisances  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
kical  authoriues.  A  medical  oAccr  of  health  (or  the  whole  county 

muni  ■!  nIHriw  ■wl  ■■lliri  ininiif  jhira  TMCMracil  may  alto  act  ia 

cases  of  default  by  the  k>cai  auinoritiet,  or  may  make  repreientatiofls 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  respecting  such  default,  whereupon 
the  Board  may  direct  the  Council  to  withhold  payment  due  to  the 
local  authority  under  the  rqujlii-itmn  of  Kati->  Act  t>^H- 

Th*  &rM  act  peoviding  for  a  commission  of  sewers  in  London  dAtes 
from  t5|t«  V«liow»  worka  of  a  note  or  lesa  impeHect  character 
^. ..  trere  carried  out.  luch  as  the  bridKing  over  in  1637  of  the 
•"■•^^  river  Fleet,  which  aacariy  aa  I J07  nad  become  inaccessible 
■»  akipirfnf  through  tht  acrmattlMion  01  Mth.  Scavenger*  were 
Cmpkyyed  in  early  timet,  and  lewagc  was  received  into  wells  and 
■nnpcd  into  the  kennel*  of  the  streets.  A  system  of  m.im  dramasje 
iqaugurated  by  the  Commitaioner*  of  Sewer*  in  ihao,  but  ibetr 
IMKk  pimwdwl  very  ilowly.  It  wat  carried  on  mora  amctivcly  by 
fte  MMMooliMn  Bawd  of  Wto  (1856-1888)  whkh  expended  ever 
tix<and-a-haM  miMioM  Mtrliii(  on  tbc  worfc.  The  London  County 
Council  mainuined,  wmpteted  and  improved  the  system.  The 
length  of  sewers  in  the  main  ^v<itrm  is  about  J88  m.,  »nd  their 
construction  ha*  co^t  .ilfiut  <  i^ht  millions  The  system  covers  the 
county  of  London.  West  Ham,  Pengc,  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  and 
parts  of  Bcckenham,  Homsey,  Ci«ydoii«  WUIeadM,  East  Ham  and 
Actoo.  There  are  actually  two  ditHnetmtcffla.M)fth  and  louth  of 
tka  Tkamet.  having  separate  outfall  «rorkt  on  tht  iMtb  and  v>uth 
taak*  of  (he  river,  at  Barking  and  Crotstnesa.  The  clear  effluent 
•owa  into  the  Thames,  and  the  sludge  is  taken  50  m.  out  to  sea. 
Tbe  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  system  exceeds  £750,000 
The  sanitary  auihoriiios  are  concerm-d  only  with  the  tupervis»on  of 
house  drainage,  arKl  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  local 
Mwer*  discharging  into  the  main  system.  The  Thames  and  the  Lea 
ha««  powm  to  (tiaid  againit  the  pollution  of  the 


Mttpil^- — The  Metropolitan  Atyhtmt  Board,  thnugh  established 
4llMy  purely  as  a  poor-bw  authority  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  insane 
and  infirm  paupers,  has  become  a  central  hospital 
authority  for  infectious  diseases,  with  power  to  receive  into 
it*  boapiUb  peraoo*.  who  are  not  paupers,  suffering  from 
few,  mmImk  «r  dipbthena.  Both  the  Board  and  the 
County  Cwnd  lave  certain  powcn  and  duties  of  sanitary 
authority  for  the  purpoie  of  epidemic  regulations.  The  local  sanitary 
authoritie*  carry  out  the  prorvisions  of  the  Infectious  Di>ca»es 


INMitoiiaa  Md  Pnyntkmi  Acta.  wMcli  lorlMdoa  an  a 


lor  the  inaane  at  Tooting  Bee  (Wandisrorth).  Eating  (for  children); 
King'*  Langley.  Hertforathire :  Caterham.  Surrey;  and  Dsrrnth. 
Kent.  There  art  twelve  (ever  bogitulv  including  northern  and 
■outhcm  coovaleacent  IwiBlula.  For  mmOtm  the  Boafd  hmh^ 
aim  boapital  rfiip*  moond  ia  the  Thamaa  at  Oartford,  and  a  land 
ccubliahmcnt  at  the  aame  place.  There  are  laml  and  river 
ambulaaoe  acrvicet. 

There  are  three  regular  fundt  in  London  for  the  support  of 
hospitals.  (1)  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  (1897)  founded  by 
King  Edward  VII..  at  Prince  of  Wale*  in  comroemoratioo  of  the 
DiaoMMd  Jubilee  of  Quaea  >^emia.  UmLtmm  of  Mctcy.  aadcr 
rayal  charter,  opetmtea  in  ooajanctioa  (ka  ruad  in  the  collcctiea 
ol  email  aubtcnptioos.  The  Order  of  Merry  wa*  inetitutcd  by  the 
King  as  a  reward  for  diatinguished  oersonal  ecrvicc.  <>)  Tha 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sumlay  Fund,  founded  in  1873,  draws  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenue  from  collecticms  in  churches  on  stated 
occasion*,  (j)  The  Metropolitan  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  «a( 
founded  in  iSji,  and  k  ataoe  up  chiefly  of  small  sums  collected  in 
place*  of  botineta,  Ac  The  following^*  a  list  of  the  principal  London 
MMptala,  with  dates  of  foundatioa  >~ 

l'.  CtaiwI  HMpMt  with  JUtdietl  Sthattt  (all  of  which,  with  the 
eaception  of  that  of  the  Seamen'*  Hospital,  are  achools  oC  Lpwdiw 
Univertity)  r— 

Ch.iring  Cross;  Agar  Street,  Strand  (1820). 

Guy's;  St  Thomas  Street,  Southwark  (1774). 

King's  ColVejie;  Lincoln'*  Inn  Fields  (i839).r 

London;  Whitrchapel  6740). 

Middletrx:  Mortimer  Street,  Marylebone  (174S), 

North  London,  or  University  Colleifr  :  <Miwer  atf 

Royal  l-fc<-:  (.ray's  Inn  Road  (lSj8.  on  prcsgitl 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  '., 

St  Bartbolomew't;  Smith  field  (1       refgwirfii  IMjIu 

St  George'*;  Hycte  Park  Comer  (1733). 

St  Mary's:  Paddington  (i84S)>, 

St  Thomas' ;  Lambeth  (1113: on  pmenc dte.  iffOi 

Seamen's  Mospiial  S^xriety;  Creenwich  tliai}.' 

Westminster,  lacing  the  Abbey.   (l^WtOaf  '  ' 
J.  GoMraf  Hotpitats  mttmU  StkmU>-. 

Gnat  Northern  GbbbI;  MtaM  M 
1887).  ■  '  ■  ■ 

Meteopotitaii:  Hadaiqr  (iM). 

Pbpkr  Ho*piul  for  AocMents  (ttu). 

Wilt  London;  Hammenmith  Road  (185O. 
^  thiptlals  far  Special  Purpout^ 

Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  (1841). 

Cancer  Hospital;  Brompton  (1S51). 

City  of  London  Hospital  lor  diaeaaee  of  the. cheat;  Bethiul 

"BtJ^ZSJSm^^tluik  far  CMMrta  M  DitpeiMary  (or 

Women:  Shadwell  (1868). 
Hoapital  for  Sick  Children:  BkMrasbury  (tSja^ 
l,4NMon  Fever  Hoaaitali  liMaiteo  (i*ai). 
JIlAipl  Ho*viHlkrhS$^ 

R^^j^M  QpiSBSdeTC^  (ttat;  a* 

ptnentaite.  1899). 
(See'alao  •eparate  article*  on  boeoagltt.) 

WaUr  Supply. — In  the  lath  century  London  was  supplied  with 
water  from  local  stream*  and  wells,  of  which  Holv  Well.  CI.  rk's  \V  e!l 
(Cterkcnweil)  aad  St  Clemeat'*  Well,  near  St  Clement  s  Inn,  were 
aaaawiaa.  la  tMii  Ike  aaaaiatiatee  purehaaed  the  liberty  to  convey 
the  waieri  ai  ma  T^bura  lim  Paddington  to  the  City  by  kadea 
pipes,  and  a  great  conduit  was  erected  in  West  Cm^  M  laigk 
Other  conduit*  were  Mibeeqoently  buiit  fcf.  Conduit  Stranoir  Bona 
Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Bloomsburv- ) ;  ,md  wafer  was  aha 
supplied  by  the  company  of  water-bearers  in  Icjif-.t  rr.  p.inniers  lv<rne 
by  horse*.  In  15SJ  Peter  Mori*,  a  Outchnvan.  erected  a  '  fortier  " 
on  an  arch  of  London  Bridge,  which  he  rented  for  lo*.  per  annum  for 
Soo  years.  Hi*  works  succeeded  and  ianeaacd,  and  continued  in  hi* 
family  till  I70t,  when  a  <  ompnny  tDok  aw  the  ieaie.  Other 
forrien  had  been  let  up.  .uvl  m  I609,  oa  aa  act  of  1603^  Sir  Huch 
Mvcjijriton  undertook  the  task  of  supplying  retrrvoirs  ai  ri<rkfn«.:i 
through  ihc  .New  river  from  springs  t>ear  Ware,  HtrvUrd  hue  j-  < 
these  were  Ofjened  in  1613.  In  l6jo  a  K'heme  to  bring  »ater  from 
Hoddesdon  on  the  Lea  was  promoted  by  aid  of  a  lottery  licensed  try 
Charles  1.  The  Chelsea  Water  Company  opened  its  supply  from  the 
Thame*  in  iTpi:  the  Lambeth  eraicrworla  srere  erected  \m  ITtjt 
the  Vauxhall  Company  was  esublishcd  in  I805.  the  We*t  MMdwreib 
near  Hammertmitn.  and  (he  East  Lortdon  on  the  river  Lea  la  lto6, 
ihe  Kent  oa  the  Ravcnsbourne  (Dcptford)  in  1810,  the  Grand 
Junction  in  1811,  and  the  S.>uthwark  (which  amalgamated  with  the 
Vauxhall)  in 

Fot  many  yean  ptopoaak  to  amalgamate  the  worldna  of  the 
cnmpanjet  aad  dtehat  tktm.  bwa  aawtml  pabBe  ayUwmf  fa 
put  ioeward  ireA  wutt  ta  dtM.  Tm  Mfcalty  of  aitaialNnaHi  lair 

in  the-fart  that  of  the  area  of  620  aq.  m.  conatitittinK  what  b  Imowa 
at  "  Water  London  "  (see  oiap  in  Lcmd&m  Slalistia,  vol.  XJX..  ia*«ed 
by  the  L.C.C..  1909)  the  Laao6«CM|^  Coancil  '^^jgJ^jipJpJJU 
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to  acquire  the  eight  undcnakingt  concemeii  its  *chem<?  wa»  oppotcfl 
not  Oaljr  by  the  rompanifi  bm  liy  ihc  lounly  counoU  and  locil 
MUlvtnties  OUttidt  the  Counly  of  Loodon.  The  Council  tud  a 
I  Mflgiac  wner  to  London  from  WalM.  in  view  ol  incrc«MiiK 
I  M  a  MmJanafy  Mipply.  Thia  ifwilWd  impouMlint  the 
maf  th*  Wy«.  ihe  Towey  aiid  tlie  Utk.  •i>d  tkt  touTcoM 
WM  mil— ltd  to  camd  lift«m  mtNioaa  mcHmc.  The  capacity  of 
cxnttng  aourcca,  however,  »i«  dwrni-d  Mifficieni  l>y  »  Roy«l  Com- 
HMMton  under  Lord  Bjil/uurci  [-i.^rl.-^li  m  1H9J,  and  this  oprnkm  was 
cndoned  by  a  further  Coinmis»M>n  under  Lord  LlandafT.  The 
MMlnictioo  o(  Urx»  Moracr  rrscrvoirs  «tta  fCcommended,  and  this 
«Otk««t  pat  in  hand  jomtly  by  the  New  River,  West  Middle*ei  and 
Gnad  Junction  companic*  at  Staine*  on  the  Thamei.,  As  rrgard* 
aiaHlHratioa.Lord  Llandail'tCoaimitaion  i«rommcrvdedtliecrcatioa 
a  Water  Tnitt.  and  in  190a  the  Mciropotis  Water  Act 
cooatitutcd  the  Metropotiian  Watt-r  lUj.ird  to  purchase 
aad  carry  on  the  unocriakings  of  tHr  eight  companies, 
and  0<  certain  IiDcal  authoritu  s  It  ronuMtof  6b  memlM  rs 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  (14).  iheCity  o( 

Smmitht  (I  «MU.  ttecMaty  eotm^  of  MiddkMi.  HcrtfordiWi*. 
BtMR,  Kent  and  Surrev  (1  each),  borauxh  o(  West  Ham  {1),  varioiu 
nMOBof  other  boraugna  and  urban  dlMrict*.  and  the  Thames  and 

nie  Lea  Coniervanciea.  The  first  election  of  the  Bojrd  took  place  in 
I90}.  The  24th  of  June,  1904.  wa^  ihe  date  Ijned  i.n  h  <  ..nirol 
pkMcd  to  the  Board,  and  in  the  meantime  a  Court  oi  Arbitration 
adjudicated  the  claim*  of  the  coapMin  Igv  aaavMUiM  far  the 
•ojuisition  of  their  proocTtiesL 

.  "  Water  Uadoii  ia  a«  iiwpdy  am  — taflin  Umm  Waac  in 
Hertfordahift  loSawnBafci  ill  Kilit.  aiM  wwtwaai  m  liraa  Ealing 

and  Sunbury. 

A  constant  supply  is  maintained  t<iieraUy  throufchout  "  Water 
London,"  although  a  »u>()ension  between  certain  hours  h.is  U-^  n 
occasionally  necessitates! .  as  m  i»o5  and  189S.  :■>.  dutirn;  •.imKiu  r 
droughts,  the  East  London  supply  was  to  afleciud.  Diirir^'  these 
parkida  other  companies  had  a  turpttia  of  water,  and  m  1H99  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  interconaeiion  o(  svstcmv  The 
Thames  and  Lea  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  but  the  Kent 
and  (partially)  (he  New  River  Company  draw  supplies  from  springs. 
The  systems  of  filtration  employed  by  the  different  companies  varied 
in  cffnafy,  hut  both  the  Kciyjl  Cymmis.MMri'v  it.i  i.lciJ  that  »-jter 
as  sup^ilicil  to  the  consumer  was  generally  of  a  very  high  standard 
af  pantf.  The  expenditure  af  tha  Water  Board  for  1907-1908 
•mouatcd  to  £3,846,163.  Debt  chaiin  abaorbcd  £1,512,718  of  this 
^Mowat. 

Public  baths  and  wadthoutes  are  provided  by  local  authorities 
•ader  various  act*  between  1846  and  1896.  which  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  borough  councils. 

Ligktint. — From  1416  citiaens  were  obliged  to  Hang  out  caitdles 
between  certain  hours  on  dark  nights  to  illuminate  the  streets.  An 
act  of  parliament  enforced  this  in  1661;  in  1684  Edward  Heming, 
the  inventor  of  oil  Umpt,  obtained  licence  to  supply  public  lightt; 
and  in  1736  the  corporation  took  the  matter  in  hand,  levying  a  rate. 
Cas-lighting  wat  intrrxtiicet)  on  one  side  of  Pal!  Mall  in  1807,  and 
in  1810  the  Gas  Light  &  Cuke  Comiuny  ret^ivcii  a  thartcr,  and 
dcvtl'M"  '!  tas-lijjhting  in  \Vt -t mniitrr.  The  City  of  London  Gas 
Company  fullowed  in  1817,  anri  stvcn  other  companies  socm  after. 
Wasteful  competition  ensued  until  in  1B37  an  agreement  was  made 
bct««a  dw  OMUnin  lORstrict  their  services  to  separate  localities, 
•ad  the  Ciaa  LiiBt  ft  Can  Company,  by  amalgamating  other  com- 
Hniea.  then  gradmlly  acquirccl  all  the  gas-lighting  north  of  the 
Thanwa,  whQe  a  conitderable  area  in  the  south  was  provided  for  by 
another  great  gas  company,  the  South  Metropolitan.  Various  acts 
from  i860  onwards  have  laid  down  laws  as  to  the  quality  and  co>i  of 
gas.  Gas  must  be  supplied  at  i6<andle  illuminating  power,  and  is 
oliiciaUy  tested  by  the  chemists'  department  of  the  London  Coaaly 
Council.  The  amalgamations  mentioned  were  effected  aubacqtiently 
to  i860,  and  there  aiC  aaw  three  principal  companies  within  the 
county,  the  Gas  Li^ftCbke,  South  Metropolitan  and  Comntercial, 
thoiij;h  <  crt.iin  other  companies  supply  some  of  the  outlying  districts. 
As  ri4;irJi  street  li(;htln^;,  the  <  \tinilrii  u.c  of  burners  with  in- 
cjndt<cnt  manilei  n.)>.  txin  of  giKxl  effect.  The  Mrtrapolitan 
Board  of  Works,  ami  tf .  1  1  mmisiinin.T»of  sewers  in  itic  Cuv.  N  ^-.in 
caperiipcats^with  eletlrtc  lnht.   At^^the  ctosc^tbc  igth  and  the 

Hndertook  the  supply.  Ao  extensive  use  o(  the  light  rniSteSla^SC 
principal  streets  arid  in  shops,  offices  and  private  nouses. 

Fire. — In  _I8JJ  the  (ire  insurance  companies  united  to  maint.lin  a 
■mall  fire  brigade,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1866.  The  brigade 
atas  confined  to  the  central  part  of  the  metropolis;  for  the  rest,  the 
aarochial  authorities  had  charge  of  protection  from  ftn.  The  central 
arieade  came  under  the  control  of  the  MetfopoKun  Board  of  Worka; 
aaa  the  County  Council  now  manage*  the  Metropotitan  Fire  Brigade, 
aader  a  chief  officer  and  a  staff  numbering  about  tyoo.  The  cost  of 
awinlenance  exceeds  £200.000  annually:  contributions  towards  this 
are  made  by  the  Treasury  and  the  fire  inturance  companies.  The 
Council  controls  the  provtvon  of  firr  cv  .if«s  in  f.ict ones  employing 
am  40  gmoot,  tiodcr  aa  act  of  1901 ;  it  also  cempeU  tlie  aiaiateo- 


aapcriincat*  witn  electric  u^nt.  At  tnc  ciosc  01  tnc  iQttt  ana 
bigiaamt  al  tha  aoth  century  a  hm  iiaaikfr  af  aitctric  li 
foiapawiM  caaw  iato  exiaunce.  anq  tome  of  mt  toetropol 
borau^  «MncUa,and  local  authorities  within  Gfeater  LondMbi 
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ance  of  proper  precaution*  MaiflM  il*  ia  lIlW—  aafl  piMM  Cf 
entertainments.    A  Salvage  Caf|M •  llril|aHMl4f  ■MMMMd  kf 

the  Insurance  Companies. 

CraMttnicf.— The  adminictrativ*  authorities  of  cemeteries  for  the 
counly  are  tha  bonntgh  councila  aad  the  City  Corporation  and 
private  coatpaaiia,  The  targe  OHMIafy  at  Bremptoaia  the  prapcnw 
of  the  towMMMM.  Kensat  Oian  OMietery.  the  burial-plaee  « 
many  famous  persons,  is  ol  great  extent,  but  several  large  cemeterica 
outsi'fc  the  metrofxjli,  h.m-  cnmc  into  use.  Such  are  that  of  the 
London  Necropolis  Company  at  Brookwood  near  Woking.  Surrey, 
and  that  of  the  parishes  o4  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and 
George.  Hanover  Squam,  at  Hanweil,  Middietea.  Crematoria  arc 

provKfad  a>  cwwn  at  thawMpaawa*  mmm  ' 
Act  i9aa«nMlMmipicoa«db«»pM«k 

v.  Emcation  and  Recreation 
£<fi«-a;iow  — TT»e  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (1808) 
the  National  S^^i<  tv  (l«l  I ),  tOKHher  with  the  Rancd  Schoob Ui 
(1844),  were  the  only  special  organiaaiions  proviolng  (or 
taa  aaucaiioa  of  the  pooear  daaae*  uatil  1870.  To  OMcet 
tha  demand  tor  elcnNataiy  educaiiMi*  increasing  as  it  did  ^ 
with  population,  waa  beyood  lha|>oaWWiof  these  tocictica, 
the  churches  and  the  various  cwRHm  institutions.  Thus  a  retura 
of  1871  showed  that  the  w hools  «»erc capable  of  accommodating  only 
.}<)%  of  the  children  s<, liool  going  age.  In  1870.  huwcs'cr,  a 
School  Bo.ird  had  been  cr>  jtr-.J  in  addition,  and  this  body  carried  out 
much  good  work-during  its  thia>  four  years  of  existence.  In  I901 
the  Education  (London)  Act  was  pdsscd  in  pursaancc  ot  the  general 
tjfUtmj  pMt  iato  operatioa  by  the  Education  Act  (1903)  of  bringiaf 
education  within  the  scope  01  municipal  eovenuneat.  The  Coanty 
Council  was  created  a  local  education  authority,  and  given  control  of 
set. ular  education  in  both  board  artd  voluntary  >cho<jU.  It  appoints 
an  education  commit ti-e  in  accordance  with  a  sthenic  approved  by 
the  likird  of  I'duiation.  This  scheme  must  alio*  ol  the  Council 
sckciing  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  must  provide  for 
theiacliMtonof  ezpeitaaad  womea.  £acli«liaalar(m»af  •ckaov 
iaanderalxrfyof  BtatMwwi,intl>eappoiatiiiwtafwBemtBaDoeat^^ 
council  and  the  County  Council  share  iatlw following  proportions:— 
(a)  Board  or  profided  ukooli;  boroogil  ceaacil,  two-thirds:  couatJT 
council,  one-third:  (6)  Votunlary  or  non-f>rcruUd  tckoofs;  tjw 
foundation,  two-thirds;  liorough  council  .ind  i  <  unty  council,  each 
one-sixth.  The  total  number  of  public  elementary  schools  was  96> 
ia  1905.  with  752.487  Kbotart  on  the  register.  Other  institutiona. 
inclikie  higher  elcmcaury  schools  for  pupils  certified  to  be  able  tO 
profit  by  hialwr  iaHrection ;  and  schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  defective 
children,  untraelion  for  teachers  is  provided  tn  pupil  teachenT 
centres  (preparatory),  and  in  residential  and  dav  training  colttgct^ 

Previous  fu  the  j^.t       19OJ  tfca 
^  fxiwrrs   under   the  f^^^^^^ 

Technkal  Instructions  Acts  whii  h  rn.iM...]  it  to  provide  Z22SSMfc 
technical  education  through  a  special  board,  merged  by  ••"^■m 
the  act  of  1903  in  the  educatioa  committee.  The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Grcsham  College,  also  maintaim 
various  technical  institutions.  The  catablithmcnt  of  polytechnics 
was  provided  for  by  the  City  of  Londcm  Parochial  Charities  Act 
i88j:  the  chanties  being  administered  by  trustees.  Tfic  model  in- 
stitution wa>,  that  of  Mr  Quintin  Hogg  (1S80)  in  Regent  Street,  where 
a  striking  statue  by  Cxutge  Frampton  (1906)  commemorates  him. 
The  tcamal  aoone  of  o.f  potytechnica  ia  to  give  iactnictJoA  both  in 
general  knowledge  and  special  oafts  or  tiadca  by  mcaai  of  daatei, 
lectures  and  Uburatorti:a«  itutnictive  cotcrtainments  and  exhibit ione, 
and  facilities  for  bodily  and  mental  eaercbe  (gymnasia,  Nbrarie*,  &c.). 
Other  similar  iiutitutions  exist  primarily  for  speirial  purposes,  as  the 
St  Bride  Foundation  Institute,  near  Fleet  Street,  in  immediate 
proxinvty  to  thereat  newspaper  offices,  for  the  printing  trade,  and 
the  Herulds'  Institute,  a  brancn  of  the  Borough  P(^echnic  Htuated 
in  Uermondsey,  (or  the  purposes  of  the  leather  trade.  The  County 
Count. il  alvo  aids  numerous  separate  schools  of  art,  both  general  ana 
special,  such  as  the  Royal  School  ol  An  Needlework  and  the  School 
of  Art  Woodcarving:  the  City  and  Guikli  lattilutaja^ataiaaahniltr 
establishments  at  some  of  iu  collegea,  aM  ai»  Wt^dt  am.  alifr 
gcnerallv  attached  to  the  polyfrchnics. 

I  he  Ltjnd  n  <\iunt>  Count  ;!  maintains  a  nurahcr  of  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  for 
children  who  have  shown  or  are  Wwly  to  be  mMed  lata  a  m^amm. 
tendency  towards  tawlemaew.  TIttCity  Comiauoajiai  .\~*fL 
separate  responiibllitiea  bi  tke  mac  difcctMi.  but  has  """^ 
no  schools  of  its  own.   The  «tpenditaic  of  tha  I^oadbn 
County  Council  on  education  (or  1907-1908  was  £4.18 1  .iqi 
for  elementary  education,  .ind  £74?.96l  for  h!^:hrr  cduration. 

The  work  of  private  philanthropists  and  philanthropical  bodies 
among  the  poor  of  Eaa  London,  Southwark  and  Bcrmondsey.  and 
dsewhetc.  (alts  to  be  rnMlced  at  this  point.  The  labours  of  the 
rtfulaf  dcRy  here  lie  largely  in  the  dirrctioa  of  (odal  reform,  and 
churchca  aaa  ffliinions  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  by 
colleges,  such  as  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  schools  and  other  bodir*.' 
There  are.  further,  "  settlements"  where  members  ol  the  various 
bodies  may  reside  in  order  to  devote  themselsret  to  philanthropiral 
work;  and  these  include  clubs,  ret  r«a»Kin  riKims  and  other  Institu- 
lioaa  (or  tiw  uae  of  (he  poor.  .  Such  are  the  Oxford  House.  Bctbnai 


There  are  about  15  such  collegcv 
County  Council  nad  educational 
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Cr«en:  the  Cainbri<}g«  Houtr.  CambcnMI  Road:  YoynW  Hall. 
WhiccciuprI :  Man*ricld  Houk.  C<naing  Town;  the  RoWrt 
Bruuning  Setttcmrni,  Soulhwjrk;  and  th«  Pastmotv  Edwjrds 
Settlemrnt,  St  Pancras.  There  are  aho  several  women'*  «*tlleTn«nl» 
of  a  similar  character.  The  People's  Palace,  Mile  End  Road,  opened 
in  1887.  it  both  a  recreative  and  an  educational  institution  (called 
East  London  College)  erected  and  subsequently  extended  mainly 
through  the  liberality  o(  the  Drapers'  Company  and  of  private 
donors. 

In  early  tintes  the  priories  and  other  religious  houses  had  B«>erally 
grammarschoolsattached  tothem.  Those  at  St  Peter's,  Wt-stminMer, 
PubOc  '"'^  Paul's,  attained  a  fame  which  has  survived,  while 
McHcoU.  other  simitar  foundations  lapsed,  such  as  St  Anthony'* 
(Threadneedle  Stivet,  Citv),  at  which  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Archbishop  Whii^ift  and  many  otW  mca  «(  cminciKC  received 
education.  Certain  of  the  •cKoola  «m  ffr^mlomd  »ft«r  the  div 
•olution  of  the  monasteries.  St  ftter**  CdiCM  Of  WcMdllmftrr 
School  (see  Westmin!>tf.r)  isui)k)iieinionrEl)|«ili  MiWk*chool»af 
the  highest  rank  in  mainiainint  Ha  erigUMl  fittntida  Id  LoiKliifl. 
Other  early  metropolitan  fotradstiom  Mve  been  moved  in  uran^ 
atiee  with  nKKlcm  tcndencica  fitheriiito  tbecouatnr  or  toiHet  akrif 
from  the  heart  of  London.  TImt  Cliuterhouie  aaoei,  pu*  of  ()■ 
foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  SuttM  (>*(l*)>  ***  moved  frOM  FlM^mfy 
to  Codalming.  Surrey  ;  St  Panl'a  ScfctM  pcCttoiM  I^Mdcrn  bllildlflp 
at  Hammersmith,  and  Christ's  Hcephsl  W  W  H«r«mUll.  StWeib  Of 
other  schools,  Merchant  Taylttrt'  WM  fomided  by  the  Company  «>f 
that  name  in  1561.  and  has  occupied.  iiiioe.i97S.tliep(emlm  Vacated 
by  Charterhouse  School.  TheJNaroen'Saiool,  Dowgale,  wiaoricin- 
•fty  attached  to  the  hospifal  of  St  TbOfltaa  «(  AooSt  vbidt  va«  eold 
to  the  Mercers'  Company  in  t^.  oa  <«ndltlo|i  tut  tiht  canipany 
should  maintain  the  schooL  Tfle  City  of  Loodon  Sc)ieol«  founded  it\ 
Milk  Street,  Chcapside.  bv  Ihc  Citf  CorpoMlion  In  f Sjjt. -occapiirs 
inodcm  buildings  on  the  Victoria  Embaiilinidit.  Dahrieli  Colle^ 
originated  in  the  foundation  of  tteCoUegrotGod^Gfft  by  Bdward 
Alleyn  in  tbi<},  and  is  now  coiutitlltad a* one of  tbeisrilKipal English 
public  schools.  St  Ola\-e's  and  StSinrlDii/agramfflaridKnl,Se«fth- 
wark,  received  its  chaner  in  tjTt.  Both  ritiJfel  tAd  modern 
education  is  provided;  a  large  aumberof  aebokr^paantfluintaieed 
out  of  the  foundation,  and  e)di]MliMU  bom  tlie  KbOiil  te  the  uni- 
versities and  other  higher  cducattoaal  talthutia«|. 

London  t/Rnrrit/y  — The  Ufllvctiityaf  loedon  tmaioeonofsted 
fiy  royal  charter  in  l8j6.  as  an  cxaadniof  body  (orcoafetrinf  d^gices. 
Its  Kope  and  powers  were  extetMted  by  wbitqneat  chaftcriL  oad  in 
1900,  under  the  University  of  LoMlOO  Act  IMi  it  M*  (Mfgnnlled 
as  both  a  teaching  and  an  eumblnt  body.  The  Tunrtton  ttf  tha 
academic  department  is  to  Control  the  («a«blaf  balRli.  Internal 
examinations,  Ac,  and  that  of  the  cmefM)  dcflwtmcot' (o  oootrol 
external  examinations,  whiSt  the  mivtnity  ctfaaAia  ajratem 
occupica  a  third  department.  The  oniversny  b  gavrn>ed  by  a 
KMie  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  chairman  of  convocation  and  54 
inembers,  whose  appointment  is  shared  by  the  Crown,  con\-ocation, 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons,  the  Inns  of  Court, 
the  Law  Society,  the  London  County  Council,  City  Corporation, 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  University  and  King's  Colleges  and  the 
faculties.  Hie  faculties  are  theology,  arts,  taw,  music,  medicine, 
science,  engineering  and  economics,  "rhe  schools  of  the  University 
include  University  College,  Cower  Street,  and  King's  College, 
Somerset  Hou>e  (*i(h  both  of  which  preparatory  schools  are  con- 
nected), Elast  London  College  and  numerous  institutions  devoted  to 
special  faculties  both  within  and  without  London.  The  university 
in  part  occupies  buildinfa  which  formerly  bdoaged  to  the  Imperial 
Institute. 

0/iker  Educational  /iu/i/kJmmii.— The  Board  of  Education  directly 
•dminisICTs  the  following  educational  institutions — the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  South  Kensington,  with  its  branch  at  fWthnal 
Ciecn.  from  both  of  which  objects  arc  lent  to  various  institutions 
for  rducat'iooal  purposes;  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  South 
Kensington,  with  which  is  incorporaicil  the  Koyal  School  of  Mines: 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.  Jcrmyn  Street;  thfc  Solar  Physics  Oljscrvalory, 
5iouth  Kensington ;  ar>d  ine  Royal  Collcsc  of  Art.  South  Kensinpton. 
At  Gresbam  College,  Basinghall  Sln-et,  City,  founded  in  I5'>7  by 
Sir  Thomas  GreOiam.  and  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1&43,  lectures 
are  given  in  the  principal  branches  of  science,  law,  divinity, 
medicine.  &c. 

Some  further  important  csUbCshmenu  and  iiutitution*  may  be 
tabubted  here; —  P 

/4i«*t/<'c/uf(.--Tbe  Royal  IniHtnte  of  British  Arcbitccts,  Conduit 
Street,  conducts  examinations  and  awards  diploma*. 

Ediuaiifn. — The  College  of  F'rcccptors.  flloomsburv,  conducts 
examinations  of  persons  engaged  in  education  artd  awards  diplomas. 

Enftntertnt. — A  S<  hrM)l  of  Practical  Engineering  is  maintained  at 
tlx  dryslal  Palace.  Sydenham. 

^Xa*.— The  Inns  of  Court  arc  four — Middle  Temple,  Inner  Temple. 
Lincoln'*  Inn,  Gray's  Inn.  A  joint  board  of  examiners  examines 
students  previous  to  adniisoion.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education 
supccintcnds  the  education  and  subsequent  examination  of  students, 
f  See  IwKi  or  Covai.)  The  Law  Society  ia  the  •upcrintcodiog  body 
jlor  •muoation  and  admiuion  in  the  cat*  of  aottcitorK 

iMkaL-Tbe  Royal  College  of  PhyndaM  ia  fa  Thlt  Mdl  Ea«. 
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and  ahe-RMWl  CaiMr  W'telMat  <•  in  Unenlo'*  Tnn  Fietds.  The 
Safety  of  AjpothacwMa  la  h(  Water  Une.  City.  The  Roy  al  CoUei* 
of  VtteriMry  Soigeoaa  la  Ul  Ked  Lion  Square,  and  the  Royal 
Vetarlaai*  Callet»  ■t'-CawOwi  Town.  (The  principal  hoapttala 
hgvhiti athaoh o<r oaaed  i> the  list  of  hotpiial*.  Section  VII.) 

ilfnWfyaatfJIIiwol^-'lWIIoyal  Military  College  and  the  Ordnance 
CeillMM*a(Woal«1dlItha  Royal  Navul  College  at  Greenwich. 

'JfMBiu— Tb»  Maaipal  oloaational  institutions  are — the  Royal 
AcadWyef  lliwh.,  Twmadeh  Stwet.  Hanover  Square;  the  Ro^-at 
CailH*  of  Mllltei  Shuth  Kaaaiaitoa;  GuildhaU  School,  City,  nrir 
the  'Vinari*  BmbaataMM;  Lomkm  Coilete,  Great  Marlbomiigh 
Straal:  'TkildtV  Ct#lgfc  ilancbester  Square;  Victoru  College. 
BanMfaStreatf'and  the  Rayal  College  of  Oreanists,  Bioomsbury. 

St^uMr  Aifilirf.    tifUMIOM*  learned  societies  have  their  head- 

rirttfnhlioMltO.'ind'tlliefollowing  may  especially  be  noticed  here. 
rtiagloafHomiiHVUBidWy,  built  in  1872  on  the  site  of  a  mansion 
of  the«NilOf  BairlhlilaibhaMe*  the  Ro)^l  Society,  the  Cheiimal, 
<jaol9glEal,  I  taniaaa  aad  Rojral  Astronomical  ieties.  the  Society 
'«f -  AatiQUffaa  Ud  tllie  Brioril  Association  for  the  Advancement 
«f >  SdUaaJ  of  >aMch  tiie  anaual  meetings  take  pUce  at  different 
Bvttiili  orvabnlal  tOWBtia  eotcesaion.  'The  Royal  Society,  the  mtM 
dIgBltbd  oad'lhBlNnMal  af'tB.  was  incorporated  by  Charle*  II.  in 
f<<J.  ' It  Wgltli^r  OceWiad  tooms  in  Crane  Coun,  City,  aivd  wu 
nowcilia  tlflOtoSMNNet  HtMiae,  where  M  hers  of  t  he  sociei  ie*  ta med 
naie  ako  faeiaJ.  Thef ^Oalltty  of  Ana.  John  Street,  Adelphi.  «as 
NlaHWahail  Ih  1794  for  tbret>eourefen>ent  of  arts,  manufactures  and 
COmmlMh  -The  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  was  founded 
in  1799,  maiatains  a  library  and  laboratories  and  promote*  reararch 
in  connexion  with  the  esperimeotal  sciences.  The  Royal  Gtx>- 
graphical  Society,  txxupying  a  building  clo«e  to  Burlington  House 
in  Savilc  Row,  maintains  a  map-room  open  to  the  public,  holds 
lecture*  by  prominent  explorers  and  eeographers,  and  take*  a  leading 
part  in  the  promotion  of  eeographicaldiscovery.  The  Ro\al  Botanic 
Society  has  private  gardens  in  the  midst  of  Recent'*  Park,  where 
flower  shows  and  Renrral  entertainments  are  held.  The  Ro>'al 
Horticultural  S<x-iety  maintains  gardens  at  Wistey.  Surrey,  and  has 
an  exhibition  hall  in  Vincent  Square.  Westminster.  The  exhibit  ion* 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  held  at  Park  Royal,  near 
Willesden.  The  Zoological  Society  maintains  a  magnificent  coflecticia 
of  living  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Kegent'*  Park,  a 
popular  rvsort. 

Muifums,  A  rl  CatUrits,  Lihronti. — In  the  British  Museum  London 
possesses  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  in  the  wurld.  origin- 
ateU  in  1753  by  the  purchase  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collectioo  awl 
library  by  the  government.    The  great  building  in  Bkiomsbwry 
(11*8-1853)  with  it*  massive  Ionic  portico,  houses  the  rollectiom<4 
antiquities,  coins,  books,  roanuscrinls  and  drawings,  aifd  cootaioa 
the  reading-rooms  fur  the  use  of  readers.  The  natural  historv  branch 
was  removed  to  a  building  at  South  KetiMngton  (the  Natural  History 
Mu>eum)  in  t88l.  where  the  zoological,  botanical  and  mineralocl^M 
exhibits  arc  kept.   Close  to  this  muse\im  is  the  Victoria  and  AUiert 
Museum  (formerly  South  Kensington  Museum,  1857)  for  svhich  an 
extension  of  buildings,  from  a  fine  design  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  was 
begun  in  1809  and  completed  in  ten  year*.    Here  are  coflcctio—  oi 
pictures  and  drawings,  including  the  Raphael  cartoons,  objatta  of 
art  of  every  description,  mechanical  and  Kientific  collection*,  and 
fapanese.  Chinese  ami  Persian  collections,  and  an  Indian  arrtKwi. 
In  the  vicinity,  also,  is  the  fine  building  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
founded  in  1887  as  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  resourrrs  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  an  institution  for  the  furtherance  of 
im[ierial  intercourse;  though  not  developed  on  the  icale  originany 
intended.    Other  museums  are  Sir  lohn  Sonne's  rollrclion  ta 
Lincoln'*  Inn  Fields  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jenvyo 
Street,  while  the  scientific  societies  have  libraries  and  in  tome  caMS 
collections  of  a  specialized  character,  such  as  the  museums  of  the 
Royal  Collecc  of  Surgeon*,  the  Hn>al  Architectural  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  Art  and  trie  Parkcs  .Museum  of  the  Sanitary'  Institute. 
Among  permanent  art  collections  the  first  place  it  taken  by  ihe 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Se^uare.   This  magnificent  rollccrtao 
was  originated  in  1874, and  the  building  datesfrom  l8j4,  but  haabeca 
more  than  once  enlarged.    The  building  of  the  National  Ponrak 
Gallery,  adjoininf;  it,  <wte»  from  |8<»6.  but  the  nucleus  of  the  enltec 
tion  was  formed  in  1858.   The  munificence  of  %r  Henry  Tate  pro- 
vided the  gallery,  commonly  named  after  him.  by  the  Tltames  rsear 
Vauxhall  Bridre,  which  contains  the  national  collection  of  Briiivh 
an.    The  W.iiuce  collection  of  p>intings  and  objects  of  art,  ia 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  mt  bequeathed  to  the  natiaa 
by  the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  In  1897.    Dulwich  Colbfe 
posacsaes  a  fine  series  of  paintings,  of  the  Dulcn  and  other  Krhooi^ 
bequeathed  by  Sir  P.  F.  Bourgeoit  In  1811.  There  are  also  ootaMe 
collection*  of  piciurtr*  in  sr^-eral  of  the  mansions  of  the  rtobiRfy, 
KOVemntent  buildings,  halls  of  the  City  Comp.inies  and  Hsewbet^ 
No  gallery  in  London  is  exclusively  or  especially  devuted  to  viilpTtfrai 
Of  the  |x-riodical  art  exhihit'ions  that  01  the  Royal  Academy  is  most 
noteworthy.   It  is  held  annually  at  Burlington  Hotise  from  the  first 
Monday  in  May  tO  the  linft  Monday  in  August.  It  conmts  aaialy 
of  painting*,  but  ihcludet  a  fev'diavings  and  examples  of  •nAptofC 
Earlier  in  each  ycarrxhibltions  of  works  by  deceased  British  aitiils 
and  by  ofd  maMcrsare  held,  and  (be  Cibton  and  Diploma  r^fleriea 
are  pemuncnt  exhibition*.  At  tTw  Guildhall  rpecial  exhlbitioar  are 
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held  from  time  to  time.  There  are  a  numb«-  of  art  ealleric*  in  and 
about  Uoad  Stm-t  aiid  Picca4til)%  Rqeeat  hticcl  and  Bali  Mall,  such 
as  tlic  N<-»  Gjtlcfy,  whers  pcriodiciil  cxhibitioM  an  giwai  bv  the 
New  Ed^UA  Art  Oub.  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter*  la  Water- 
Colour^  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painter*  m  Water-Colours,  other 
tnrtrt*f  and  an  doakra. 

Municipal  provi&i'on  of  public  libraries  under  acts  of  1893  and 
,1895  b  general  throughout  London,  and  thcM:  instilutturu  arc  ex- 
cceainRly  ]hi|iuI  ir  for  puriiOM'*  both  of  rrd  rmri  aiul  cl  loan.  The 
act*  arc  cvtimlfj  to  include  the  provi -lun^  m1  rr;ii  -<  uni*  ;ir.i]  .irt 
galkrics,  but  the  boiuugh  Councib  have  not  a*  a  rule  avaiktl  thrin- 
mbttM  of  tMm  f  fi^na  Th*  Idumim  Caumr  GMnciJ  admini*tcn 
the  Hornintan  Mmcum  at  Fomt  HM^LimiilW  The  City  Corpon- 
tioQ  maiaiaina  th«  fine  Guildlttll  Sbcary  aad  muBCum.  A  few  free 
libraric*  are  aupportcdby  donations  and  subacriptions  orcharitiea. 
Be^idit  the  Government  refcmirc  libraries  at  the  Urilith  Muteum 
and  South  Kenuneton  there  arc  uilicr  Mich  hlirjries,  of  a  spcciatix«d 
character,  as  at  the  Patent  Office  aod  tha  Kecanl  Oftcc  Among 
kndina  librarica  abould  kmaodoA  liltfcowtwi  Ubmr  to  St  |wcs'> 
Stuare.  PaU  Man. 

Theatres  and  Placet  if  AUkrtefiimm/.— The  prlnclinl  Ltrndon 
Chratrcs  lie  betwecit  PieoMOhr  and  Temple  Bar.  and  Hit(h  HottMm 
and  Victoria  StrvcU  the  majority  being  in  Shaftesbury  Avcnoc,  the 
Haymarket,  the  ne)ghbourhuij<l  of  during  CruK-<  ami  (iu.  Strand. 
At  thcic  central  tbcatR-s  succcWul  pUys  a'c  allowij  to  "  run" 
fur  prutractcd  pcritxls,  but  there  are  numcn>ii»  fine  hi>ii-j'>  in  other 
part»  of  London  whici^  are  generally  occupied  by  a  succes.siun  of 
luiiifaH  comaanie*  pfcamtiaf  cHW  revivab  of  popular  pUys  or 
|ilay«  Micosa  ul  at  the  moment  in  the  central  theatrca.  Thcprincipal 
music  halls  (variety  thcitrcs)  are  in  Shaftcsburv  Avenue,  Piccadilly 
Cirrus,  Leicester  Squ.ire  and  the  Strand.  The  Covcnt  Garden 
fhoatre  i*  the  principal  home  of  Rrand  opem ;  the  huildins.  though 
spacious,  sufTcra  by  conipari'Wn  with  thi  n  i,;rii(tcrncc  of  opera 
tKMMC*  in  *oiim:  other  capital*,  but  dunnc  the  uijcra  acsHon  the  •ccnc 
witUa  tba  thcatit  it  brilliaal.  The  chid  hall*  devptcd.atainly  to 
concert*  are  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  cloae  to  the  South  Remington 
muKums,  ind  Queen's  Hall  in  Laneham  Place.  Re{;ent  Street.  For 
•  loaf  time  St  Jamca'*  Hall  (dcmoiMhcd  in  i</>5)  bctwwn  Rkfcni 
Street  and  Piccadilly  was  the  chief  concert  hall.  Oratorio  is  given 
usually  in  the  Albert  Ilall,  the  vast  arta  of  whit  h  i»  «.i)ei  ially  ^uite<l 
for  a  urge  chorus  and  orchestra,  arid  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (g  v.). 
This  tatter  btiilding,  standing  on  high  ground  at  Sydenham,  and 
•viaible  front  far  over  the  metropoiii,  i*  devoted  not  only  to  concert*, 
bM  to  oencral  eatertainiina^  Md  At  eatenaive  grotmd*  give  ac- 
ootnnaodatioa  for  a  variety  «f  ipoftaand  arainemrnts.  Aroon^  other 
popular  places  of  entertainment  may  Sc  mentioned  the  exhibition 
ETOUnds  irvl  tiijil<liti,.-.  .1!  K.irl'*  Court ;  similar  |;roui>ds  at  Shi  jiliinl'^ 
Bush,  where  a  Franco-liritish  Exhibition  was  held  in  I'^o**,  an 
Imperial  Exhibition  in  1909.  and  an  Angto-Japane-ae  in  iqio;  the 
great  Olympia  hall.  West  Kentinvlon;  the  celebrated  wax-»urk 
txhibition  oi  Madame  Tus-wiud  in  \1arylebone  Road,  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Mu<i»<'Il  Hill,  an  institution  re^mbling  the  Crystal  Pabre; 
and  the  Agricultural  Hall,  I'.lineton,  where  agricultural  and  other 
exhibitions  are  held.  The  well  known  Eftyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly 
was  taken  down  in  1906,  and  tlie  (x-rmanent  conjuring  enlertaininent 
for  which  (besides  picture  exhibitiaii')  it  w.is  noted  was  riniovcd 
eltewhere.  Theatres,  muuc  halls,  concert  halU  and  other  places 
of  emertalntnent  are  ticenaed  by  tke  Couaty  Coondl.  caclipt  that  the 
ncencc  for  stage-pla)-9  is  granted  by  the  kifd  diamberlaln  under  tke 
Theatres  Act  1B4.}.  The  council  provides  for  incpection  of  places 
of  entertainment  in  respect  of  precautions  againat  fire,  structural 
safety,  he.  The  principal  clubs  are  in  and  about  Piccadilly  and  f^ill 
Mall  {m*  CI-Uii).  A  club  for  soldiers,  sailors  ami  marim  •,  m  Lortdon, 
called  the  Unioo  Jack  Clubi  was  opened  in  Waterloo  Rood  by  King 
Edward  VII.  in  1907. 

Parks  «md  Optn  Spfom;  AdmmtslrmliMu—'THe  admiaistratioa  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  in  and  round  London,  topographical  detail* 
of  theprinaoal  01  which  are  given  in  Section  I.,  is  divKled  betxieen 
t  he  Office  of  Work  thr  l.r>m|f>n  Cotmty  Council,  the  City  Corporation 
and  the  IxjrouRh  (oiin.-il-.  The  Office  of  Works  controls  the  Royal 
parks,  the  County  Council  ccmtrols  the  larger  parks  and  ofien  ipares 
not  under  Goiremment  or  City  «Mitnl«  and  the  boroagh  c  itunoi?*  the 
smaller:  while  the  Chv  CorpnntiMi aonUalaccrtaia  public  grounds 
outiide  the  County  of  LowMn.  Ho*  aic  ■  fm  Mfitr  bowci  con  ■ 
trolli  iw  particular  open  apaeca.  ai  tftt  faMwi^| Itt  of  tMMk  gieu nds 
caeeeding  50  tcm  (in  MitO  «M  lktm>^ 

U  Vr3er  ike  OgUf  ofWmku^ 

Green  Park  .•  53  J  acres 

Ciaenwich  PSirk  .185,, 

Hyde  Park  363}  „ 

Kensington  Garden*    .     .     . '    «     .   SMI   « , 

Reueiii  %  Park  4731  „ 

St  James's  Park  ....      •  93 

t,  Vnd(.r  the  War  Ofiie.^ 

Woolwich  Common      .      ,      .      .      .    159  .. 

|.  0»d«T  tke  r^njjm  Cauntf  CSUMcff.^ 

Avery  IlilljElthara      .  >0  „ 

Battcffsea  ^*ric  ^99^  h 

USSSAk  kod  Woo^  iioiM'  :  iSi  z 


Brockwell  Piirk,  Heme  m  •           ,  ,  |ap|  WOm  ' 

Clapbara  Common       .      .     .     .  -  •  M15  ^ 

discoid  Park  ,  .54!., 

Dulwich  Park    7«    »  ' 

Finsbury  Park                 ,    .i     .  .  M J '  „ 

Hackney  Marsh   ,  ag§  n 

HainauU  For<->t.  Essex  .       .      .      ,  ,  afi  m 

l-idywi-ll  '  .liiiiml,  Lrwisham  .  .  •  51}  « 
Marble  Hill,  luhkcnham  ....«•„ 
MillfiekJs  iiackocy      .      .      .      ...     Cai   „  • 

PdHi.imtnt  UiU     ,   abjl  ^. 

Peckh.ini  Kyeandrarfc  .  .     .     .     .    lo]  „ 

Pltinivt'-  ifl  1  nn-.mon  IO3  ,, 

Sou<hi>.iik  I'. irk                  .      >      •      •  6j  „ 

StrcatKam  (  amnion   bbi  „ 

Tooling  Bee  Common   'S''  h  • 

Touting  Giaveney  Common       .      .      .  66  „  , 

Victoifa  Park,  East  LaadM      .     .    •.  217 

Waadaworth  Co«ntnoa    >S5  .1 

Wormwood  Scrubl»                    ...  in  „ 
4.  l/ndrrtt*  Ct/jr  CVrpo^u.'iijM.-- 

Bumham  Ekret  hen,  liiickingl^uiullict        .  3JS  m 

Coulsdon  Commons,  Sum|r       .      •    •  •  M7  n 

SSKa."^  :  :  :  ;  :  :: 

West  Ham  Park    .  ...     .     .     77  > 

Wimbledon  and  Putney  ConuBOOa  are  under  a  baanl  af  C(M> 

scrvators.  _  The  I^indon  County  C<*uncil  *  parks  and  open  (paces 

increased  in  niimtx-r  from  40  to  1890  to  114  in  1907,  and  in  aerraga 
from  ^656  to  5006  in  the  same  vears.  The  ex(w  ndilure  in  1907-190! 
was  iiji,5)U,  which  sum  iitcluded  £ii.<>b7  (or  baads.  (See  alia 
separate  articles  on  borouKhs.) 

Bathinif  (at  certain  hour»)  and  boating  are  ecmtttcd  In  the  orna- 
mental waters  in  several  of  the  parks,  music  I*  provided  and  much 
aticntkin  i*  paM  to  the  pruteohwi  of  waterfowl  and  other  brrds, 
while  herd>  01  deer  are  maintained  in  Kana  places,  and  .1I&0  botanical 
R.irdt  ns.  Surphis  pl.l:it  ^  ami  i  utting*  arc  iKt  illy  distributed 
without  chapje  to  ediie.itioral  or  charitaWe  instituiioni,  and  to  the 
poor.  Provision  is  made  for  cricket,  footlmU  and  other  ^.<rsu  >  in  a 
number  of  the  parks.  Large  gatherings  of  spectators  are  attr.u  tcd 
to  the  first ^loM  cricket  matcMs  played  at  Lord's  ground.  St  John's 
Wood,  by  the  Marylcbonc  Club  and  the  Middle-rf'x  County  team*, 
rfiin  rnlNiy  i^.iin'.t  Il.irrow  S>-Ivvil,  anrl  Oxfi.ri!  .v.'ii-  .f  C.imbridge 
I.'nivrr-ir\  ;  (m  f!i(-  Krnnirptiin  Oval  for  the  ii;.itr!n  ■.  uf  thr  Surrey 
rlub.  ar.il  the  Leyton  |;r<>uiul  (ik  thutr  fif  tin"  i\v  x  <  lull.  In  the 
(  ry^t.il  f'aUce  grounds  the  final  mat.  ti  f.  r  llic  I-.nKli-.h  A^vn  uiion 
l-'outball  cup  is  cenerally  played.  an<l  hu^e  irowd*  from  both  the 
metropolis  and  the  provinces  wiiness  the  game.  At  Queen'*  Club, 
West  Kensington,  the  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  athletir  mwtina 
and  others  take  place,  besides  football  matches,  .md  there  is  covered 
accomm'Klation  fur  tennis  and  other  gametk.  Professional  asaociation 
(ooiImII  tcims  arc  maintained  locally  in  !<  vir.il  parts  of  I-omlon, 
anil  much  fxjpuliir  interest  is  taken  in  thrir  in.i'.  }\—..  V.<iyh\  fooil.all 
is  ur>held  by  such  notable  teams  as  Blackhcath  and  Richmond. 
Fashionable  society  takes  its  pe*Tinmnt*iwilift  ntw*ilhi  |iiiai^ 
of  the  Hurtlnghaia  and  Raadagh  chdwat  fnlham  and  P*r— 
re-pcctively,  where  pob  and  other  pmes  arc  played:  and  Rottaa 
Row,  the  hor%-lrack  in  Hyde  Park,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  rideim 
In  'ummcr.  hrvatinj;  on  the  lo\i  ly  rr.n  hrs  of  the  Thames  ,ilifi\r  the 
metropolis  forms  the  recreation  i  f  t hou^iinils.  The  trrowth  of  pvipu- 
larity  of  tb*  cycle,  aad  later  of  the  motor-car.  baa  been  a  principal 
f.K  tor  in  the  wkle  dowlMaant  «f  a  tcadcMjr.to  leave  MnM 
during  the  "  week-endj"  taat  1*  to  say,  a*  a  rule,  for  SatuntBy  wftt^ 
noon  and  Sunday.  With  many  this  b  a  practtre  at  all  seasons,  and 
the  railway  companies  foster  the  habit  oy  means  of  tickets  at  re- 
duced fares  to  all  parts.  Tkaamtcrii 

Ks'^x  roLi^fs,  and  pre^Cl 
for  these  brief  holidays. 


VI.  COHMESCB 

Port  of  Londan.—'ne  exteat  of  tte  Port  of  London  has  beca 
variously  dc&nrd  tat  diff^fOt  piinoMV  but  lot  Umm  of  lit 
Port  AMloritybti  UlwB  t»adcndiiwT«ddiii|tM  iMit  toft 

line  between  Yantlet  Credc  in  Kent  aad  the  Gty  Stone  opposite 
C.^.  nvey  Isle  and  In  Essex.  London  Bridge  is  to  outward  appear- 
ance the  up-river  limit  of  the  port.  There  arc  wharves  and  a 
large  carrying  trade  in  barges  above  this  point,  but  below  it  the 
river  is  cro* 
either  hand. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  i()th  ccritury  evidence  was  accumulat- 
ing that  the  ilevclopment  of  the  Port  of  London  was  not  keepinc 
pace  with  that  of  shipping  geoerally.  In  1900  a  Royal  Com* 
mission  was  ap{M>iiited  to  investigate  the  existing  administntiaa 
of  the  jport,  the  aOegcd  Inadeqiiacy  of  accommodatiMi  far 
trnth  tod  kindred  tnunlaaB,  aad  to  cdvaaco  a  idMaM  al 
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The  report,  issued  in  igoi,  showed  apprcheiHlOD  10  be 
Will  fouoded.   The  river,  it  was  ascertained,  was  not  kci>t 
Wdkkatly  dtedgcd;  the  te-eiport  trade  wai  noted  M  ahowing 
tt  MpedaUjr  wrious  dedine,  and  the  admioistnUoa  wm  found 
aafler  fraa  dcceatraliaation.  The  itconnendation  ol  the 

Milk* 

CMnpany,  and  Trinity  House  and  the  docks  of  the 
already  detaikd.  This  authority,  it  was  advised,  shonld  ron^ 
of  40  members,  of  whom  11  slionlrt  Ik:  noniir;.ili  d  by  thr  I.onilon 
County  Council  and  3  by  the  Ciir|Mi,M!  ion  <i(  the  Cily  (su|i[K]S]ng 
these  bodits  lo  antjit  icrtain  fiiumcial  rcsponsibi!itirs  propo'-nl 
in  the  direction  of  rivet  improvements),  5  by  the  governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  mercantile  community,  a  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Cdimaeio^ud  i  each  by  the  Admiralty, 
Board  of  Trade  and  Trtehy  HtMMk  The  rem ai nine  aaembers 
be  elected  by  variona  inwpt,  «,g.  Mpmwam,  barye 
tha  ttUmf  companies  btemted,  fte.  Rival  idieines, 
,  Med  V  Ifc^Loidwi  County  CMucBi«riiich 
proposed  tt»  tafe  ««fr  tbt  CBtbt  eoBlnl  through  n  coauafttee. 
by  the  City  Corporation,  which  suggested  that  it  should  appoint 
10  instead  of  j  members  to  the  new  board;  and  by  the  London 
Chamber  o(  CommLrcc,  \\hich  proposed  a  Harbour  Trust  of 
tz-ojuio  and  ikcttd  mL-rnbcrs.  1  he  Thames  Conservancy  also 
offered  itself  as  the  public:  aulhorily.  In  iQOi  a  Mansion  House 
Conference  was  convened  by  the  lord  mayor  and  a  deputation 
was  appointed  which  la  i«m  pcaaed  tha  aalatioa  ti  the  natter 
•poa  the  fovcflunenL 

A  aetawocthy  Kheaw  to  hmawwi  the  oaodition  of  the  Thames, 
first  put  fonrard  fai  igoa-tfm,  me  that  of  eoaetiuctJaf  a  datn 
•tth  four  locka  acnaa  the  rivar  hatvacs  Giavcsend 

«u  between  three 
J.  t*  be  iBCt  by  a  toll,  and  it 
was  urged  that  a  uniform  depth,  independent  of  tidcti 
would  be  ensured  above  the  dam,  that  delay  of  large  vessels 
wishing  to  [ironed  up  river  would  thus  be  ob'viatnl,  tlui  the 
liver  would  l>c  rciiL  vcii  of  pollution  by  the  tides,  and  the  necessity 
for  ronst.int  drid^jinK  would  be  aboli-hcd.  This  "  barrage 
scheme  "  was  discuued  at  considerable  length,  and  its  theoretical 
advaatafes  were  not  universally  admitted.  The  scheme  included 
Aiattway  tunnd  beneath  the  dam,  for  which,  ioddentally,  a  high 
mUUKf  importance  was  claimed, 
b  tpog  the  Bott  of  Loadoo  Klly  cabodyiag  the  ncommenda- 
•f  Ae  ftogral  CnaiBitirfBii  with  cwuda  exoeptJoos,  was 
haaught  forward,  but  it  wee  found  laipearible  to  eany 
ft  through.  In  1908,  howwvtr,  the  M*t  of  LunJn  Act 
was  passed,  and  came  into  force  In  1909.  TWs  act 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Port  Authority, 
tin:  constitution  of  which  is  dct;iilid  below,  which  tuak  over 
the  entire  control  of  the  port,  togc  ther  with  the  docks  and  other 
property  of  the  several  existtnR  companies 

The  prim  ip,il  doilt  companies,  »ith  the  docks  owned  by  them, 
Wire  A\  (oilowi: 


I.  London  and  India  Combamy. — This  company  had  amalgamated 
all  thedockaoo  the  north  •ideafthe.^inrencept  ihcMillwaU  Dock^ 
PoRowtng  the  river  down  frt>m  no  TOWer  these  docks,  with  dates  oi 


hi  distance 

COO' 


orieinal  c^pening  and  existing  extenl.  are — St  K.ithrrinr's  (1828; 
fof  .icrr-i).  London  (1805:  57^  acre«),  We»t  Indn.  cm  ring  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninMila  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs  (1802; 
acres).  EMt  India,  Btackwall  (1806;  _}8  acm),  Roval  Victoria  and 
Albeit  Docks  j[lg76  and  1880  respectively),  parallel  with  the  river 
afong  BoMby^  Md  Woolwkh  Reaches,  ncariy  J  m. 
<ig«  ■etasf  Md  TDbury  Docks,  >$      below  LoMon  Bridge, 
structed  la  iM  by  the  Eeat  aad  Waat  India  OUeka  Coa 
(6s  acres),  muiy  Oedbavaaaad  Iv  ai»hH|H{i  atHMBtmu 

with  the  port. 

}.  ifi//<nia/)orb(iM),ta<heaeathfaiter(hafal»ef  Dega,a(a 

36  aciea  in  extent. 

3,  tmrtf  OmmtrtUIhdUt  Rothcfbithe  (BanaondKjry.OGCum  a 
nanhwuhi  between  the  Lower  Pool  and  Umebouaa  Reich.  There 

lambaaadoehaatRelhaihithtriaaatbcaMdKf'^  'TJb 
lie  total  area  btTdacRS,  a  ki)r«aawdK8^  thaGiceaha 

opened  In  1904. 

The  princifjal  railways  havr  wh.irvej  and  tbnnigh  conneiions  fctr 
goods  traftc,  and  huge  warehoa»e*  arc  altackcd  to  the  docks.  The 
custom  house  stands  on  the  north  twnk.  a  short  distance  from  London 
Btidge,  hi  LowarThamca  Street.  It  dates  from  i9i7,  the  body  of  the 


il.ttaflMtaf 


I      ^  .Laing,  but  the  Corinthian  facade  was  added  hy 

specimens  of  1 
The  chief  ( 

London  till  1909  ' 

I.  Thamrs  Canirnnnty, — For  conservancy 

of  navi!;.ition.  remotni  oi^ofaatnictiwi, dredgwgt  J 

1.  City  (  ur(>o,  — 
Lock  seawards. 

3^fMM<y  Hmsmj— PSbt^, 
Bndge  asnwarda. 

4.  Tk  HWMea't  and  Litkttrmm's  Comptaty. — The  liceosiag 
aulhorily  for  watemea  and  lightermen. 

HiMd(-s  these  authnritic^,  the  I-ondon  CcMinty  Council,  the  Board 
of  i  r  ,1'  .  (he  Admiralty,  the-  M<  tri-i«>lit.in  and  City  I'olite.  |->ln  i  jf 
nparun  txiroughs,  Keoi  and  ba*cx  r'lsiicrics  Commissionm>  aU  the 

and  pubSeairvkcs  of  the  port.  **"  ■BUBfa««l 

Port  Aulhorily.— The  Port  of  London  Authority,  as  con- 
stituted by  the  act  of  190S,  is  a  body  corporate  consisting  of  a 
chairman,  vicc-tliairmaii,  17  members  elected  by  payers  of  dues, 
wharfingers  and  owners  of  river  craft,  t  member  elected  by 
wharfingers  exclusively,  and  10  members  appointed  by  the 
following  esiatiitg  bodies— Admiralty  (one) ;  Board  of  Trade 
(two);  London  County  Conocil  (two  from  among  fta  owa 
raaaMwaud  tm  otbna)}  Citjp  Cotpetetiea  (sac  frpai  aataat 
ita  ««■  mcmbcia  cad  «m  athci);  VriaMy  Banae  (one).  Iha 
Board  of  Tirade  and  the  County  Council  must  each,  under  the 
act,  consult  with  representatives  of  labour  as  to  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  memberi,  in  order  that  lal>our  may  be  ri-presentedoa 
the  Port  Authority.  The-  first  "  elected  "  members  were  actually, 
under  the  act,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  tiAder- 
takinRs  of  the  three  dock  companies  mentioned  above  were 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Port  Authority,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  pott  stock  created  under  the  act  being  issued  to  each. 
The  Tort  Authority  has  full  powers  to  atithorize  construction 
works.  AU  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Thames  Co»- 
aanway,  aa  fiu  as  oooccras  the  Thames  below  Tcddiagtoa  Loch, 
were  tranafcnad  to  the  Pott  Aatbacity  uader  the  act,  as  idaa 
were  the  powetfl  ef  the  WiBinBNii*b  Oaaqiear  hi  itspeet  4f  Htm 
registration  and  Kcensing  of  vessels,  and  the  icfuiation  of 
lightermen  and  watermen.  The  Port  Authority  fixes  the  port 
rales,  which,  however,  must  not  in  any  two  consecutive  years 
exceed  one-thousandth  part  of  the  value  of  all  imports  and 
exports,  or  a  three-thousandth  of  the  value  uf  t;o<_i,J_>  divhargrd 
from  or  taken  on  board  vessels  not  within  the  prcmi^^-s  of  a 
dock.  Preferential  dock  charges  are  prohibited  .ind  a  i>ort  fund 
established  under  the  act.  The  authority  has  powers  to  borrow 
money,  but  fm  certain  purposes  in  this  connexion,  as  in  other 
matters,  it  can  oi^y  aa  subject  to  the  tffitoml  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

CemmiTct. — The  fottowln^g  figures  may  be  quoted  for  purposes  of 
eonip.irison  at  diffenrnt  periods:— 

VaJuf  pf  F.rpntli  ef  llome  Prodnt*  (1840),  £11,51^1,037;  (1874), 
£60,331,118;  (iHK<t),  ^5^,600,9*9;  (l90>-l9O5  avcrHgi-),  £(10.095.194. 
/iw^wd  (i«8o),  /I4i^a,907:  (i9i»-i«>s),  £i74.oS9.}i6.  These 
figures  point  to  the  fact  that  Lgibdon  b  essentially  a 
welthertshssif,  nor  lstheeapeclalowttetfer,  alarge  « 
Imports  giuicly  exceed  eaportSL 
rtd  mmd  atartd  (foreign  and  coiooial  tndi)*^ 


Yans. 

Km 

1790 

iBcn 
1841-18*0 
(average) 

I8S1 

190s 

79<>,6iJ 
1.596,453 

$.810.04} 
io;gi4.tt$ 

Tonnage. 
ai.148 

«."4.7»3 
4.478.960 

•iai^aKS 

T.9»S.i«S 

In  the  coastwise  trade,  in  1881,  38,953  vessels  of  4.545.904  tooS 
entered;  in  1895,  43.704  veiKis  of  6.555,618  tons;  but  these  figures 
indede  veawli  trading  within  the  Tlaasas  catnary  (potts  of  London. 
Roehestv,  Colehaaler  and  FavcnhanOi  wMch  hiter  rctnms  do  noc 
Omitting  sach  VoHla,  thswfeia.  tfaejanmber  which  entered  hi  the 
ooaatsriae  Hiiia  b  Ifaf  was  idJBl  af  6k374.*}>  tons. 

J)MriMtt.*>'ne  Okf  hM  baaa  faidicated  at  the  business  Mntre 
of  the  aaetMpoUk  laaMai  the  Royal  Eithaat».iathebiifldun 
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of  which  &re  niuoeraas  offices,  iaducQng  "  Lloyd's,"  the  centre 
of  the  shipping  biuiness  and  marine  insurance,  there  are  many 
MChaages  for  special  articles.  Among  these  are  the  Corn 
bdMBce  IB  Mark  Luc^vhcie  tl»pn«tkf««(  a  lair  ^ 
a%  plated  Itf  Edmid  L;  th*  HM  G 
Street;  the  Coil  EaAaagt,  Uwcr  Hhbm  StMt;  (ke  SUppfof 
EKhange,  BfflHcr  StiM;  and  the  anctioB  mart  for  landed 
property  in  Tokenhouse  Yard.  The  Hop  Exchange  is  across  the 
river  in  Soathwark.  In  Mincing  Lane  are  the  commercial  sale- 
rooms. Besides  the  Bank  of  England  there  arc  mnny  b.inking 
houses;  and  the  name  of  Lombard  Street,  commemorating  the 
former  money  dealers  of  Lomhardy,  is  especially  associated 
with  them.  The  majority  of  the  banks  are  members  of  the 
Clcsring  House,  Post  Office  Court,  where  a  daily  exchange  of 
drafts  wpiejcuting  millions  of  pouods  steriiag  is  effected.  The 
■ofd  Mint  is  on  Tower  UilL  The  Stock  l^chrace  is  b  Capel 

«f  Iht  Boyal  EidM«B  aod  tfee  Baak  flf 

Mam^aKlum  mid  RtttU  Tradr.—fto  part  ef  Leodoa  caa  ba 
IMlatad  tat  «•  «MMtlaUy  a  maoafactaftag  qaarter,  awl  tkm  b  a 

•troog  tendency  for  maaufactoring  firnw  to  cattfalisa  Ihcir  lactaries 
out  tide  the  metropolia.  There  are.  however,  aevenJ  brge  bnweriea, 

among  which  that  of  Messrs  Barclay  8c  IVrkini,  on  the  riverside  in 
Southwark,  ir..iy  !<■  mentioned;  cn^inecrinj:  »  jr>,i  .irc  nunurrr.i*  in 
Cast  London  by  the  river,  where  there  are  alio  shipbuilding  yards; 
tfca  kather  iatfiNtiy  centna  ia  Bamwndaey, the eatcasive  pottery 

T*^  ^  "  r  r^— 1^-        [  am^uft-  t|,fni  arr  rhwiinil  irtuks  nn 

theXea.  and  paper-mill*  on  the  Waadk.  Certain  laditriss  (oot 
connned  to  factories)  have  long  been  aModatcdwM  pardeular 
localitlr*.  Thii«,  clock-maker*  and  metal-workrn  anecongreKatrd 
in  Fin5bur>'.  cspoiUIly  ClcrkenwcU  and  in  Islington;  Matton 
Garden,  near  Hulburn  Viaduct,  is  a  centre  for  diamond  merchants; 
cabinet-raakios  is  tarried  on  in  Bethnal  C.rccn,  Shorcditch  and  the 
vkiaity;  and  large  numbers  in  the  £«R  End  are  employed  in  the 
aaMh  IniHiy,  SiUc-w«aving  ia  adILcanied  on  la  thedkltict  of 
S^itaMeUi  (see  9nmx).  West  el  the  CttyentA  atreet*  are 
essentially  connected  with  ceruia  tiadee.  The  (M-eatablishcd 
collection  of  second-hand  book-ahope  ia  HofyweU  Street  was  only 
abolished  by  the  widening  of  the  Strand,  and  a  larire  proportion  then 
removed  to  Charing  Cross  Road.  In  the  Su.inrl,  ji-.d  more  especially 
in  Fleet  Street  and  its  offshoots,  are  found  the  offices  u/  the  majority 
of  the  most  important  daily  newspapers  and  other  journals.  Carriage 
a<Kl  motor-car  warehouses  congregate  in  Look  Acre.  In  Tottenham 
Court  Road  are  the  showrooms  of  several  Uree  upholstering  and 
furnishing  firms.  Of  the  streets  most  frequented  on  account  of  their 
fashionable  shop*  Bond  Str«-(.  Rrgcnt  Street,  Oxford  Street.  Sloane 
Street  and  Hit;li  Strut,  K'"n>iii,;ton,  may  be  scli  ctcd.  In  the  Eait 
End  and  other  jioor  (juartcrs  a  large  trailc  in  m  i  ur.d  hand  rlothini;, 
flowers  and  vc^ot.ililet,  .ind  many  other  coinnKKlitii.',  in  carried  on  In 
the  streets  on  ntovablc  sulls  by  costermorutcrs  and  hawkers. 

majMity  of  tfa  l!^U^K!%jS*& 
are; 

Central  JfarJhll^  Shrithficld,  fnr  me.-it,  poultry,  provisions,  fruit, 
VCgctabletjUowers  and  Ml.  These  extend  over  a  great  area  north  of 
MnniB  Street  and  epst  ef  Farringdon  Hold.  Beneath  them  arc 
•lleaiwa  underground  railway  sidings.  A  market  for  horses  and 
cattle csisted  here  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henty  II. 

XMMhsIf  Mmtktt,  Leadenhall  Street,  City,  for  poiittry  and  meat. 
TUiianrket  was  in  exiateacc  before  1411  when  it  rame  into  the 
pOaMMOn  of  the  City. 

Bittintstilf  Markti,  by  the  Thames  immediately  above  t|K 
custom  house,  for  fish.  Formerly  a  [xiint  of  UdMVlia  far  aMfl' 
veascl*.  it  was  made  a  free  market  in  1699. 

Jsw"(^iifrf  Hny  Uarkil. 

MfttropolUan  CaiiU  Uarktl,  Coficahaan  Fialda.  IsBagtea. 

Dtptford  CaUU  Market  Oenfan  catdST 
S^iiaJfiet4t  Uarket  (f rutt,  vegetaUce  Bod  iowctA. 

Sha^^tceU  Market  (fish). 

Of  other  markets,  the  Whitechapcl  Hay  Market  and  Borough 
Market.  Southwark.  arc  under  the  contro]  of  inistccs.  and  Wool*  irh 
Market  is  ander  the  council  of  that  borough.  Covent  (iarden,  the 
great  mart  In  the  west  of  L,ondoa  for  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  is 

^'^'c^^'the*'* ^SSy S iSSjfeSiit'S'ittlt? 


l^dministralwH  tff--rr  r^y^  — T>ir  middle  of  the  loth  century 
iaMMl  the  wboh  local  adrniaisualioa  of  Leodoa  atili  of  a 


character.  Moreover,  as  complete  reform  had  always 
steadily  resisted,  bomagendty  was  entirely  wanting.  OiitMg 
the  Qty  itself  a  system  of  local  government  can  hardly  |^,gMhss 
he  taU  to  have  eiiatcd.   Greater  Londoa  (in  the 

■ilkt  then  have  beea  a|ipM|  wm 

fa       InitaiitDi  w5toTyt?[t!iit^i?uut^ 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Vestries  Act  i8ji.  In  neither  case 
had  the  vestry  powers  of  town  management.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  particular  localities,  commissioners  or  trustees  having  such 
powers  had  been  from  time  to  time  created  by  local  acts.  The 
resulting  chaos  was  rem.irkablc.  In  1855  thffc  IomI  acts 
numbered  950,  administered  by  not  less  than  300  bodies,  and  by 
a  number  of  person  serving  on  them  oompated  at  10,448. 
These  persona  were  either  self-elected,  or  elected  for  life,  or  both, 
aitd  therefore  in  00  degree  reqiOMible  to  the  ratepayers.  There 
arete  two  bodica  famtag  JwriidhttiD  4«tr  the  whok  netnpoUi 
eioepc  the  Qbr,  MBM^,  tfw  dBecn  iMwblad  oate  1hIi»> 
peUtaa  Buading  Act  of  1S44.  umI  the  MMnpolitMi 
skmcrs  of  Sewera,  appointed  under  the  ComnfaeioBen  el  I 
Act  1848.  Neither  body  was  responsible  to  the  ratcpayCM* 
To  remedy  this  chaotic  stale  of  affairs,  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act  1855  was  passed.  Under  that  act  a  vestry  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  was  established  for  each  parish 
in  the  metropolis  outside  ilie  City.  The  vestries  so  elected  for 
the  twenty-two  larger  parishes  were  coitttiluled  the  local 
authorities.  The  fifty-six  smaller  parishes  were  grouped  to* 
gether  in  fiitc«  diitricla.  each  under  a  district  board,  tlie  I 
of  which  were  elaeted  by  the  vestries  of  the  conetitacat] 
A-  cntral  body,  a^ylcd  tte  Metrapoiim  Board  of 
Works,  having  fmhdtetfcM  over  fbe  v^nb  metropolis 
(including  the  City)  was  alao  established,  Uie  members 
of  which  were  elected  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City,  the  vestries  and  flistrict  lx>ards,  and  the  previously  estab- 
lished local  board  of  Woolwich  (j.r.).  Further  the  are.i  of  the 
metropolis  for  local  government  purposes  was  for  the  first  time 
defined,  being  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  Act,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  area  of  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  wu  abo 
given  certain  powers  of  supervision  over  the  WMldlgaBd  district 

f^u^  dnSMtet'l^  an  mof  jtefm        It  I 

central  authority  for  the  adarfakOalfaKi  

subsequently  had  naily  addhleiial  poerere  and  dn&a  conferred 

upon  it.  The  vestries  and  district  boards  became  the  authorities 
for  local  drainage,  pa\-ing,  lighting,  repairing  and  maintaining 
streets,  and  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  6k. 

Acli  of  ;WS  and  /.9pp.— An  objection  to  the  Mctropolitau 
Bo-ird  n[  Works  soon  l>ecar;;c  nuiiifcst,  inasmuch  as  til 
of  ckclioo  was  indirect,  Moreover,  some  of  its  actions 
were  open  to  sack  suspicion  that  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  certun  matters  conoectid 
with  tte  woddng  of  the  board.  This  commisiion  i— rJ 
aa  iatnte  icpoit  is  >8M  (IIImi  ImI  Hpact  did  aoi  ippiw  vbiB 
CI9S),  aMck  iHgliiiil  ifeg  tiitUuaij  ef  the  boavdia  Mtala 
lemels,  aad  alw  indiratad  the  existence  of  corruption.  Refom 
MlMMd  hwairtllatrly.  Aliendy  In  1884  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
attempted  to  cotatitute  the  metropolis  a  municipal  borough  under 
tlie  government  of  a  single  council.  But  in  188^^  the  Local 
Government  Act,  dealu'-s  «itli  the  area  of  the  metro[K)lis  as  a 
separate  county,  created  the  London  County  Council  as  the 
central  athnfaiistrativc  body,  possessing  not  only  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  county  oooacfl,  but  dso  extensive  powers  of  town 
management,  tnaafcned  to  it  from  the  eboliihed  Board  of  World. 

wMibttS!!^ftHM4f  CMdwlHiSl^fthert^li^ftcd.  TteifiMllioli 

of  aubiiiHary  ooandls  remained  to  be  settled.  The  wealthier 
metropolitan  parishes  became  discontented  with  the  form  of 
local  government  to  which  they  remained  subject,  snd  in  1897 
Kensington  and  Westminster  petitioned  to  be  created  boroiighs 
by  irr  ;-nnt  of  ch,lrtcrs  under  the  Municipal  Corporaiirr  A  • 
Theses  ho«i«v«r,       ina|iplicBbla  to  Irondeiif  audit  was  rcahaed 
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that  the  MfciilH»f  #adtl  ktfelUioa  to  bet  on  ipcdaKcKi  (m 

Uie  pctitioB  of  these  two  boroughs  would  have  denwnded) 
woulil  be  inrx[H*rJirrit  as  m;ikir;,:;  .i(-M;ri:-t  homogeneity. 
Imltuid,  llu-  Lor.dun  GovcrnmLiit  Act  of  l8<)<)  was 
evolved.  U  brouj^ht  into  cxislence  the  twenty  eight 
Metropolitan  botoughi  csumcratcd  at  the  outset  of  this 
aitide.  The  couaiy  of  Londoa  may  thus  be  regarded  from  the 
administimtive  standpoint  as  con&ittiog  of  twcaty-nine  cqd- 
tifuoui  tovasroouniing  the  City  of  London.  As  regards  the  di»* 
(fitmtioB  of  {wmnaiul  duties  bctwMa  the  Ctoiuty  Cottscil  and 
feBowyriiC<MBdl^4mt  the  OMistifaitiottMrfiwAii^Bl  each, 
the  mttkmla§  friKUe  mtj  Meflir  MicMed  m^i^wIbc  «U 
p>witiMdwhii»tiiqii»qwiiiiBw»ftjcl 
the  wholcof  London  to  the  County  Council,  and  powers  and  duties 
that  can  be  locally  admini&tercd  to  the  Borough  Councils. 

SHmmary  of  Admimislntat  Bodits. — The  administailvt  Ivdica 
of  the  County  of  London  nuy  now  be  summariicd: 

I.  LtMdtm  CtmHy  CetutdL — Consists  of  1 18  ooundllon,  a  elected 
by  each  pariiaRientanr  diviaioa  Cbut  the  Chy  of  L^ondon  electa  \i ; 
and  19  aldermen,  with  chairman,  viec-chalrman  and  deputy-chair- 
oian.  elected  in  council.  'I  ricnnial  elections  of  councillors  by  house* 
hoklurs  (nv^v  and  Ivmalcj  on  the  rate-books.  Aldcrmt-n  hold  oflicc 
for  6  vi-af.. 

a.  airtropclilan  Borou[ks. — Councils  consist  of  a  m.iyor  and 
aUermen  and  councillor*  In  praporttoo  a*  1  to  6.  The  commonest 
nuJBbera,  «^ich  caahot  be  caowdcd.  are  10  and  60  (mx  separate 
ankle  oo  each  borough).  IMie^jsl  elections. 

3.  CorboraUon  of  the  CUy  if  Ltndon.—lhc  Itgiilalion  of  185J, 
18M8  .mil  ihi>q  ktt  the  government  of  the  small  area  of  the  City  in 
th<-  li  in'U  nf  an  Mnrcformed  C'liffwration.  Hcrr  at  least  the  medieval 
5>-stcrn.  in  ■<iuti-  nf  any  anomalies  with  ri-..p»< !  t<i  lu'k-lfrn  ntinfilion*, 
halt  rt>i>t«<l  r<  Iwriii,  .iril  no  other  municii^i,!!  lj.:«ly  .^li.irc-  ilii:  t.-.iriilion!. 
and  peculiar  dignity  of  the  City  Corporati(./n.  1  bb  con>i!>t<»  ol  a  Lord 
M*w,36eMenmandM6cQpeMm  councilmen,  forming  the  Court 
«r  OonSBM  uwncll.  wliin  ia  the  principal  adminaltraiU'e  body. 
It*  scope  may  be  briefly  ini&aMd  as  Induding  («)dtitiesexrn  isrd 
elsewhere  tnr  the  Ooroufih  Cwmnilai  «tRi  by  the  London  (  <Mjiiiy 
Council  (although  that  Ixidy  is  by  00  mi-an'*  fMjwcrtcvit  uithin  ibc 
City  boundaries;;  .uid  [h)  peculiar  duti<  s  sui  h  .i.  cmitful  of  ni.irlcts 
and  police.  The  election  of  common  coum  ilnti  n,  wliuic  itistit  :ilon 
dates  from  the  reign  of  l£dward  I.,  takes  place  annually,  the  t  l<<toni 
beinc  the  ratepayers,  divided  among  the  twcnty-iivc  ward»  o(  (be 
City.  An  aMermaa  of  each  wai4,i(amt  Jthef/.the  vardaof 
Crippl«ate  withm  and  without,  ahare  one)  it  electM  for  fife.  The 
Lord  Kfayor  iq.v.)  i?  elected  by  the  Ci>iirt  of  Aldermen  from  two 
aldermen  nominated  in  tlic  Court  of  Common  Hall  by  the  Livery, 
an  electorate  drawn  from  the  members  of  the  ancient  trade  xild*  or 
Livery  Companien  (j.r.),  which,  through  ihi  .1  <iiiiir..l  .ivcr  tfn: 
several  trades  or  maou(acturea,  had  formerly  ao  influence  oyer  the 
government  of  tfM  dly  «Udi  fnm  the  tiae  «f  fitawdl  OL  was 

paramount. 

N»m-adi>ttnistr<MH  Arrcneemrnh. — ^Tht  liOUl  OwwillMlHIlt  'Act 
of  18M  dealt  with  the  metropolis  for  netMrfoiiiNMive  pnrpOMa 

as  it  did  for  a'lministMtivp,  th,ii  it  to  sayi  as  a  sepnratc  county. 
The  arr;i:)i;cmi  nts  nf  rjiKirtrr-,<-s-i  ins  justices,  corooers.  sherifla, 
«e.,werr  thus  I  roui^ht  ir.tn  liiif  with  nfli(-r  coijntirs,  pvccpt  in  so  far 
aa  the  ordiniir\-  organiration  m',i'.:\i'  -\  (he  cxi-lcnre  of  ihc 
central  criminal  court,  the  jnciropoliuo  police,  police  courts  and 
■M|lMMtaB,,and  a  paid  chainnan  of  qeemi -icaaioos.  The  powers 
of  Me  govewting  body  of  the  City,  moreover,  are  as  peculiar  in  this 
as  in  that  of  anukipai  adraini«tration,  and  the  act  (eft 
the  City  a»  »  county ef  «  dty  practically  unchanged.  Thus  the  Lord 
pameat  }«dleM  euthorim  nd  the 


Mayor  and  al<t<  nnen 

London  are  divided  into  two   

(he  City  Police  (sec  1'olice}. 

The  chief  COWta  for  the  trial  ofcriMtMlcaaciaiallMClBtnd 
Criminal  CowftiMd  the        of  Qvartdr-etMbafc  TtmQmtaA 
Oteind  Govt,  tefcbg  the  place  «f  the  iMwrhictBl 
,  Amine,  was  estehlished  by  ao  act  of  1834.  There  arc 

twelve  sessions  annually,  under  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen  and 
judges.  They  were  fomu  rly  hold  in  the  "  Old  Bailey  "  sesaions- 
housc.  but  a  tine  new  building  from  designs  of  E.  W,  Mountford 
toot  the  place  of  this  in  kjo'i  Ovi:irier  >e<ision5  for  the  county 
of  London  arc  held  thirty  six  lin^es  annu.iliy,  foe  the  Mtrth  side 
of  the  ThaoYcs  at  the  Sessions^ house  in  Clcriuaml  (Flosbury) 
^  fpc  the  south  ^de  at  that  iq  Newi«gtoiB  Ceanevw,  South- 
For  judicial  purposet  Westminster  mu  OMiiM  liith  the 
of  LapdHiJBtSa9saB4th»UkMl|ra''theT«rar  was 
IhiitM.  TbeeepentecNrtof  UmLorI  Keyarand 
AMenoen  k  held  at  the  Goildbdb  Hm  Metropolitan  police 
eae  fotfateea.jii  aunhei^  wumtf  9am  Street,  Cavent 


,  MMibanwh  Street  (Westmiaaterk 
h;  Luabeto;  Marylefaooe;  North 


Giecai^  and  Woolakh; 

London,  Stoke  Newington  Road;  Southwark;  South  Western, 
I-i vender  Hill  (Battcrsea);  Thames,  Arbour  Street  East  (Step- 
ney); West  Ham;  Wc&t  Ixjndon,  \'i.Tnon  Street  (l  ulluini); 
Westminster,  Vincent  Square,  Worship  Street  (Shortditch). 
Tlic  pcilitc  Lourls  (jf  the  (_  ily  arc  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
the  L^urd  Mayor  or  an  alderman  sitting  as  magistrate,  and  at  th« 
Guildhall,  where  the  aidcrmeo  preside  in  rotation.  The  priwns 
within  neUtopoUs  are  Brixtoo,  UoUoway,  Penlonvilte, 
Wan^nmllmdwenHraodScnibfaik  Intbecounty  of  London 
tbeteaic  IS  oonaoi*  4iitikt^  lo  petty  ireeinml  divisiona  (the 
City  forouBg  a  aepasate  one)  and  li  cooa^jr  coort  distiicU  (tho 
GtyfeoBtng  a  separate  one)..  XhtDOMdUkaof  (hewdMliQaa 
do  not  in  any  way  correspond  wfth  cad  ethers  or  wUh  the  poOce 
divisions,  or  »lth  the  borough  or  parish  boundaries.  The  regis- 
tration couiity  of  London  coincides  with  the  administrative 
county. 

Parliametilary  Rff^rescnialicn  -  Jhr  London  Government  Act 
contains  a  s.iving  clause  by  which  "  imt  hing  in  or  dent  ui.ik  r  1 1  us 
act  shall  be  construed  as  altering  the  limits  of  any  parliamentary 
borough  or  patBameataiy  county."  Tlic  parliamentary  boroughs 
arc  thus  in  many  cases  named  and  bounded  diilercnt(y  from  the 
metropolitan  borougbs.    The  parliamentary  atfHl|MMats  aC 

oa  tbe  iMiaagta.  Ia  tie  foOawlif  M  tie  bdnai^' 

extend  outside  the  administrative  county  of  London  are  noted. 
Each  division  of  each  borough,  01  each  borough  when  not 
divi<ic'd,  reiurns  one  menheg^  auia  that  lia  O^r  if  JUaiM 

returns  two  members. 

(a)  Ncrlh  of  the  Tkarrus.  (1)  Bclhnal  C.r«-n— /5r:-|.:  Norlh- 
cabttrn,  South-western.  (2)  Chels<.i  (dclji  lieif  portion  in  ad- 
ministrative county  of  Midille^ex,  Kins.\l  Town).  (3)  Finsbury 
(detached  portion  in  Micklletex,  Muswell  Hill) — Dvii.:  Holborn, 
Central,  Eastern.  (5)  Fulham.  (6)  HackiKy— I>Mt. :  Noithw 
Central,  South.  (7)  liammcramith.  (8)  Hampstead.  (9)  Islinglo*— 
Dtei.:  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern,  Western.  (10)  Kensington— 
Dill  :  N'fjTthcrn,  Southern;  (it)  City  ol  London.  (12)  MarvU- 
bonc — £>iri.:  Eastern,  Western.  (I3)  Paddington  (cxtenilaig 
into  Middlesex) — Dtvf.:  N'orthtrn,  Southern.  (14)  St  Gc-orne's 
Hanover  Square.  (15)  St  Pancras^/7tM. :  Northern,  Southcro, 
Eastern,  \K^tem.  (»)  ShoraSich— Dfei.:  UoKtoo,  Haggerston. 
(17)  Strand.  (18}  Tower.  Hamlets— i)te.t  Bow  and  Emnlcy, 
I.imehoii-ce,  Mile  End,  Poplar,  St  (jeoigC«  Stepney,  Whitechapd. 
(19)  Wc.'t  minster. 

A  dct.ichcd  portion  of  the  paitlacaeMaiy  dnMan  tt  VoMKtt 
Middlesex,  is  in  the  metrnpoUlan  tWBiath  »  BadBajf.  Loaooa 
UnivcrMty  returns  a  member. 

(6)  South  of  lk€  Thamti.  (1)  Battcrsca  and  Ctanham— D»i.: 
Battertca,  Clapham.  (2)  Camberwell  (extending  into  Kent)— /Ttrr.: 
Northern,  Pecfchain.  D^lwich.    (1)  Deptfoid.    (4)  Greenwkb. 

(5)  Lamtirai — IHu.'.  Northern,  KnuUngton.  Brixton,  Norwood. 

(6)  L.ewi<iham.  (7)  Ncwingtoa  JHUkt  WwieiB  WalMHtfe. 
Southuark— £)irr.:  Western.  Rothlmne,  BcmMMnay. 
Wandsworth.    (10)  Woolwich.  , 

Part  of  the  W'imMcd'm  f:..irli.in\rntary  dilMMflf  SORCf  fcla 
metropolitan  borough  of  Wandsworth. 

Euluioitical  Dmsiom  end  DeM&mdnatiAm. — London  north  ol 
theThaatcs  is  within  the  Church  of  England  bishopric  of  London, 
ih»  hUnp's  palace  being  at  Fulham.  In  thift  dfaxcae,  which 
ovm  n«4y  the  vhele  of  Hiddleici  aAll  a  wy  gaiaO  p*Uea  «i 
/lertfMinhm.  are  the  lointui  -Mihepika  of  Magtoa,  Ke»> 
sington  and  Stepney,  llic  bishopric  of  Southwark  was  mated 
in  1904,  having-been  previotisly  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester.  The  county  contains  61 »  ecdcsiasltrai 
parishes.  Westminster  is  the  scat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archl)iv.hopric  in  Kngland,  and  Southwark  is  a  bishopric.  Among 
the  numerous  chapels  of  dissenting  bodies  there  may  be  men- 
tioned the  City  Temple,  Congrcgatiohat,  on  Holbom  Viaduct; 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Baptist,  in  Southwark,  the  crratioa 
of  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  tbe  famous  preacher 
Charles  Spaiyea  (d^^9a)ind  Wealqr'a  Chapd^OlyftM^^ 
the  gravcjaiv  af  nUdlli  ttalMBb  ol  Jioltai  Wcmyj  liOBjc^ 
which  adjdns  the  chapel,  beuig  of^en  as  a  memorial  museum. 
I  n  I ooj  the  Wesleyans  acquired  f  he  sitt  df  the  Royal  Aquarhim, 
near  Westminster  Ahbcy.  for  ;f:"  erctirn  of  .t  cciitr--'  1  -  I 
The  Great  Syaafogue  of  the  Jews  is  ia  &t  James'  Place,  Aldgat& 
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The  headquarters  o(  the  StfMiUon  Ami^  are  in  Qmm  VktoA 

Street,.  City.  Therr  ere  mnnerbus  (oreign  chorcta,  «noaK 
which  ni»y  be  incnlioned  tho  Fn-nrh  I'rotesUnt  churches  in 
Monmouth  Roatl.  Bay«»atcr  nnd  Soho  Square;  the  Greek  church 
of  St  Sophia,  Moscow  Ro.vi.  B.tyswatcr;  and  the  (Jcrman 
£wugiikil  cburcb  in  Monipxlier  Place,  Bronptoo  Road. 

•Atonal*  -  (a;.ilk.) 

VUL  Fwikiia 

la  adfldoB  to  the  pravtiion*  tllat  bavr  been  mentian<^  above 
ftaMon  VII.},  the  LMukm  Gavemme«t  Act  1899  (implifipd  ad- 
friaiMmtim  in  two  rMpccta.  The  dutie*  ol  ovecMen  in  London  had 
been  performed  by  mu*t  divert  bodin.  In  tome  pari»be»  overwers 
were  appoiiUcd  in  the  crdnury  ni.iiii>rr;  in  uthcrs  tho  v«try,  by 
local  acts  and  by  order*  under  the  Local  Govcrnmcat  Act  1894;  «a* 
awiMliOJ  10  acta*,  or  awpowewd  to  awwlgl.  twlawri,  whfl<  in 
CliciMa  the  guardiaiM  aciad  aa  oMMMi  n»«Ct«f  itM  tmat 

Sway  aU  thaae  diatiMtioaii.  aad  OMMtevted  tba  new  boNogh  ooaacu* 
1  every  ct*6  tha  ovenaen  for  every  pariah  within  their  respective 
borougni.  encept  that  the  town  dcrit  of  each  iHiruush  \'crU<tm^  the 
duties  of  oventrn  with  n-<|irrt  to  the  regiitrati  in  <,(  cl'  tor*.' 
A^n.  with  regard  to  rates,  thctc  were  in  all  caace  three  di0ereiM 
QUea  leviable  in  each  pariah— the  poor  SKe.  tkagaMail  faataadthe 
■ewen  rate — wbibt  in  nunv  patiahca  in  additioo  there  waa  a  aipa- 
ntM  Ugtaini  late.  Tnm  tie  aewers  rate  and  licbtinc  rate,  land,  at 
oppoaed  to  DttlMtnga,  was  entitled  to  certain  exemptiona.  Under  the 
net  o(  1899  all  thev'  ratn  are  con«olidatr<l  into  a  ainiHe  rate,  called 
the  general  Mte,  uhu  h  i>  .j^iica^cd,  nvidr,  collected  and  levied  aa  the 
poor  rate,  but  the  iritcresls  of  pcrwni  prvviuuUy  entitie^to  cx- 
empfi<iii>  .ire  ^.ifi-guartlcd.  Further,  every  precept  tent  by  an 
authority  in  London  for  the  purpofc  of  obtaining  money  (the*c 
aathottoaa-iiKluda  the  Laadoa  County  Council,  the  receiver  of  the 
MetropeKtan  PoUn.  the  Ceotial  Unemployed  Body  and  the  Bauds 
of  Guardians)  which  has  ultimately  to  be  raited  out  of  «  rate  within  a 
borough  i»  v-nt  direct  to  the  couniil  of  the  borough  insu-.n!  of 
filtering  thrnuK-h  other  aiiiln  ritirs  Ivfore  reaching  the  owr^trj. 


*  Over  300  local  acta  were  repealed  by 

>ct<if  On.  


The  only  eweptioni  to  fWs  nsh  trr:  (1)  pircept*  iaioed  by  the 
local  government  hoard  (or  ramn?  the  sum*  to  be  contributed  to 
th*  metropolitan  cominon  V^'t  lund;  m'.i'.  I})  pircepti  issued  by 
l>x>r  law  authoritie*  rc|)rescnting  t»'>  r  m  re-  p.ior-l.i»  uninm;  fn 
both  these  caaes  the  precept  has  o4  n«c>»ity  to  be  fir«t  tent  to  the 
gwnHMa.  Tly  jjMWlwIIMijWOjijlfc  conneila  mabe  ooa  ftneni 
itMh  wMtb  aacnMB  tko  aaMMM  twoniafy  to  neat  tbrirovna  flipan* 
diture,  as  wcU  a*  10  met-r  the  dt-mnnrit  of  the  various  ffWfplilfc 
authorities.  There  »  is  thj>.  rj;^-»l  in  the  year  l()o6-l9a7  a  MIRM 
O^.\0h05^  (in  t*>8-i8i/i  iho  .iiiifiunt  »m4  £>o,4ot ,4^1);  of  this 
7r  1,01  J, 414  wa»  for  cen'ril  r.i'-^,  which  was  iuhdividcd  into 
£7.930,^75  foe  county  aervices  and  £3.082,149  for  local  services, 
leaviaf  •  oaiaacool  (nMtMt,  acrietly  local  rates.  The  total  local 
expea«t«re  of  LondM Tor  tM  year  1906-1907  was  £34,703,087  (ta 
Ig9«-i999  it  was  onljr  £14.768,7^7).  the  balanoeof  T  ' 
made  up  by  receipt s-in-aid  ami  imperial  subvMMii 
^tiwe  was  divided  among  the  follawing  bodies: 

London  County  Council  .      .      .  • 

Metropolitan  Boraugh  Councils 

Boaids  «(  Cuardhuw . 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  « 

Metropolitan  tVjHce  .  . 

City  Corporation 

Metroj'oliMM  A'-vliinn  F^oard  . 

Centr.i[    i.  -v  rm  .(1  .M  <l  1  H.xly    .      »       ,  « 

CtverMTT* — C  ity  of  London      .      •      .  , 

Market  Trustees  (Soathwark). 

Local  CoveniBcnt  Board— Common  Foor  Fund 


£9,49>.>7l 

3,009,98a 


3.587,439 
>4iB,6i8 

54757 

io,6tio 

736 


fN.7es^ 

Thctotalexpond'tLirc  wasequat  toa  rate  in  the  pound  of  I  la.  4'4d.  ;the 
actual  amount  r.itM:d  10  rates  sras  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  7s.  l-od., 
reotipta4a-«id  were  equivalwt  to  a  rate  of  m.  a-sd.,  and  imperial 
aobveotions  to  a  rate  of  Is.  3r4d.  Practtcaity  the  whole  araoont 
cunlributi-d  toward'«  the  support  of  public  local  expenditure,  and 
a  li.umJ,  rablc  .inu  unt  ol  that  contributed  to  uubli.  njtional 
cxi<cn<iiture  i»  ias*^]  on  the  ektiraated  annual  value  of  the  imnuiv  al4e 
property  )>ituatc<J  within  the  county  of  London,  whicli  in  i>*7f) 
was  £jj.a40.07o:  in  1886  £10.716,719;  in  1996  £3S«793>(>73i  and 
i»       UtiMMjU  Tba  paadaaa  it  >  iw»  wmm  warn,  im  ^ 


Balance*  .      .      .  _ 
Receipts  in  aid  of  exptHditM  (kcal  taxation  licences 

and  estate  duty,  bear  and  spirit  duties,  &c)  . 
Governrocnt  grants  in  aid  of  education 
Inteicst  00  loans  advanced  to  local  authorities,  &c. 


(1)  Rak  and  DtH  AtemtnU. 
£9«7.740 


Ranta.  Ac. 
CoatfibtitioM  I 


S13.S41 

1.515.663 
586,065 

4a7.767 


for  interest  and  repa>t 
Miaccllancout 
Rate  crntributions — 
General,  for  other  than  adocatioil  ....  1.698,610 

Foraducatioo     ........  iA7iM4 

 4BM40 


Debt  (includinf 
Grants  (mosljy 
Pensions 
Establishmeat 
Judicial  expenses. 

Services —  ^ 

Main  drainage.     .     •     .     »     .  |tf6Jf9* 

Fire  brigade     ......  J^.S7S 

Parks  and  open  spaces  .    •!      •  140,715 

Bridges,  tuoncii,  lerry  ....  49,9^5 

Etnbiaakmenta   ^i'?^ 

Pauper  lunatics      .....  78,870 

Inebriates  Acu      ......  14.04s 

Coroners   9^9*3 

Weights  and  mcanml  ....  I4.83O 

Gas  trstinic  .......  13.785 

Building  Acts   15.595 

UiM-.iM  S  i>I  Animals  Acts                .  19,160 

MiscclUucous   6J.060 

Kduration  .4337441 

Stc'jiTil>oatt   14.805 

Works  Dept   13,100 

Parliamentary  expenses  ...... 

MiKcllaitcous     .      .      .      .  ■    .      .  .  . 


£5.905,135 
645,913 

7.1.665 
2*^.CMS 
53,515 


S^43> 

Mi4 


Total 


Balanosa  .     •     .  . 

Receipts- 
Working  elasa  dwellings 
Ttamwayt  . 
Snwll  Hoi£n|B«a 
Parka  boatios  . 


£11^81,607 


6";?,o»j 


£173443 


4m4 


£a,a79,an 


Eslimattd  Bxptndihirt. 
Working  expenses — 

Working  class  dwellings.  £56/160 

Tramways  i,}it,6ao 

small  llotdings  and  Allotments  .     .       6ai  . 


Interest  cm  .ind  tciuymcnt  of  debt* 
Traarfcr  in  rcUci  m  rates  (parks  boatu«} 
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amropaiiaa  police  di&trkt  in  190a- tooo,  £aa67, 
of  IxwlQatactodinc  the  City)  £(61,606.  A 
ILooooa 


Aadiatbc  county 
■•••••wlMtianal 

uitlwoouatyo( 

•Ctiag  as 

      ^     They  an 

Rviiad  by  statutory  ajMMment  committees,  who  hear  any  ob  jactieai 

yjf  alcpayi'<'s  a^aintt  their  valuation.  These  lists  when  nnmui  am 
•ent  to  the  clerk  of  the  County  Council,  who  publikhea  ike  toli^ 
By  the  Nti-(r>jpolitan  Poor  Act  1^67,  the  mctro[>jUt jn  comiMA  poor 
(und.  to  which  each  unu>n  in  i.oo<lon  contributes  m  proportion  to  ita 
illf^jlf  value,  was  established.  Out  o(  this  fund  certain  cspemea  o( 
cauwaiM  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  o(  indoor  oaufiera  and 
lunatics,  the  salaries  o(  officers,  the  nuintrn;>nce  of  childn-n  in  p<Kir- 
law  school*,  valuatioo,  vaccioation,  registration,  &c.,  arc  p.ii<l,  I  he 
payments  amounted  in  ign^-iryoj  li>  ii.(<>2  <)ii.  I  ndcr  ihe  l.octi 
ij<;vt-Tnment  Act  tin-  LuMj  jn  l<.  i]n:>  C.juncil  in.iV.-  ^;r.iii:-.  to 
boards  <d  guardians,  sanit-i; y  aui  horities  and  overseers  in  London  in 
NHMicfanaiaKrviccs.  Thi>  i^rantiabliMof  tfcagimiMafonaerly 
■Mtout  of  the  eubcqucr  grant  >n  aid  af  bcal  imtaiL  aad  aosounted 
in  1906-1007  to  £619,489.  Finally,  in  1894,  the  land  called  the 
Equalicattoa  Fund  was  establiihcd.  This  (und  is  raised  by  the  rai <- 
of  6d.in  the  pound  on  the  asecisablc  value  oi  the  county  o(  Loodon,  and 
redistributed  among  the  Ixirouehs  in  proportion  to  tneir  population. 
It  amounted  in  19(^1907  to  £1,094^946.  But,  in  apka  «  attempts 
at  equaGiation.  rataa  nmtkt  vht  jMMiMlia  Lamtmt  ■nil  ywed  im 
jooS  bom  6a.  ad.  in  St  Aant'a,  Weatiniaawr,  t»  tfa.  <d.  n  fophr.- 
iWLMiaBaCouiity  Councn  levied  in  I909-i9iotaawet  i(a«w«Mtad 
lipiadhuw  for  the  year  a  tout  rate  of  jiS-Tjd.;  14-SOd.  of  this 
was  for  Kcneral  county  purposes,  i9-75d.  (or  education  purposes  and 
3  5'k1.  lor  special  county  purposes.  The  preceding  tables  show  the 
esiimatrd  income  and  expenditure  o(  the  Londoa  County  Council 
for  1900-1910. 

Besides  tha  aaimal  cmndHtire  of  the  variooa  aothorlties  targe 
ana  ha«*  Inch  borrowed  to  def  ray  tiM  coat  of  wxto  «f  a  pemu  ne  n  t 
Hull    The  debt  of  London,  like  that  of  other  imnldfMitie;.  hat 

considerably  iitcreased  arviJ  shows  a  tendency  to  go  on  Increasing, 
although  certain  safeguards  apinst  tfX)  nwdy  borrowing  have  been 
impost^.  Every  local  authority  has  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some 
higher  authority  before  raising  a  loan,  and  there  arc  in  addition 
certain  statutory  timiu  of  borrowing.  Metropolitta  borough 
OTlMliihavetoobtnlatiWMaetioa  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
tBtanBfor  baths,  WmMMNM.  ptlblic  libraries,  sanitary  convenience* 
and  certain  other  purposes  under  the  Public  Health  Acts:  for 
cemeteries  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  is  requiri-<t,  .m  l  ir.r  all  other 
purposes  that  of  the  L-ondon  County  Council:  poor  Law  authorities, 
the  mcfro(yjlitan  asylums  board,  the  metropf)lu.in  water  board  and 
the  central  (uivcmiAoycd)  body  require  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
rniffiiinMni  Bomo:  tW  lacatwr  lor  the  nietropuiiiao  pofioe  district 
that  of  tha  HeoM  Oflico.  mad  tlM  Loodoa  County  Cooaci  that  of 
pariiainent  and  the  Treaaaty.  Ikt  tdkm\w^  nMnitwmfco  mm  Imn* 
outstanding  of  the  aevcTtl  OMIW  Of  lOCHMtiMHMOla  LoMMat 
tkoyatof  March  1908: 


Loal  AMtaUMb 

Loans  outstanding 

I.ondon  CawMHT  Council  («9rImMv  '■W 
ai^raacid  iMMfr  attiAortltu)    *     .  . 
.Vtetropolitaa  Asylums  Board 
Nfetropolitan  Police  (London's  proportion). 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  (proportion)  . 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body .    .     „  .. 

£49.938,131 
3,113.61a 
a»6,i3« 
38,726.514 

31.845 
9*533.173 

 and  figures  relating  to  thofiaonce  o( 

«n  bt  feud  la  tho  poiBamenUry  papers  Xamf  TlantMm 
(gngfand  ond  WaUt),  part  iv.  published  annually;  Returns 
I^AtLmdtm  CcuMty  Ccuneii,  published  annually:  the  a 


nnual 
Board,  and  the 

of  the  London 


report  and  accounts  of  tKe  Metropolitan  Water 
rn.-it<iiMiliian  jkiIkc  accounts.  The  publications 
County  Council,  especially  the  tramways  account*,  the  annual 
csiimatea,  London  SuttiiHtt,  and  the  /^inoiictiif  Abtlract  (to  years 
andad  3iat  Match  1908)  have  much  valuable  ioformatioA.  (T.  A.  I.) 

IZ.  SiSfMV 

I.  Brilith  and  Rorruin  to  A  D  440 —There  it  practically  no 
record  o(  British  London,  and  con^i  Jcr^kLIc  diflerence  of  opinion 
exists  among  antiquaries  as  to  its  very  existence  Bithop 
SliUingflcct  held  that  London  was  of  Kotiwn  foundation  and 
not  oUti  than  the  time  of  CUudiut  (Orifinri  Brii.,  1685,  p.  43); 
oad  Dr  Guest  affiinod  tlut  the  aotloa  of  a  BtHiih  Uma  iuivinc 
"  pmaded  the  ffnai—  CMnp  has  no  f  oiuidatlaa  to  nit  npoa  " 

.J.  R.  Qnm  mfmrnA  th* 


same  opinion  in  TMt  Uaking  cf  B»(ftmi  (p.  loi).  On  the  other 
side  Kcmble  held  thai  it  was  dUBcult  to  beBevc  that  Cair  Laadca 
was  an  luimportaat  place  even  in  Caau'a  dajr  (Sacnu  im 
Emttani,  iL  tM);  and  Thomas  Lcwia  UilWl  Ikit  Londoa 

that  H«aa|i^5kii%  lib  Mild  «t< 
talten      MOttd  hjr JdKis  Ckciar  (ifrcAoeabfi^  sL  59).  The 
origin  «(  Ldodon  iriB  prxibably  always  icmaia  a  aabjca  of 

dispute  for  want  of  decisive  facts. 

The  strongest  reason  for  believing  io  a  Britkh  London  is  to  be 
found  in  the  name,  which  is  undoubtedly  Celtic,  adopted  with 
little  alteration  by  the  Romans.  It  is  also  difficult  to  believe 
that  Londinium  had  come  to  be  the  important  commerciAl  centre 
described  by  Tadtus  (a.o.  61)  if  it  had  only  been  founded  a  few 
years  before  the  conquest  of  Claudius. 

Thedtscorery  byCvnalPitt  Rivers  in  1867  of  the  remains  of 
pile  dwellings  boti  ctttlwaDlth  and  on  the  south  of  the  Thamei 

Sriuin.  Of  Rooaa  Loadon  «•  poasoa  ao  nnv 

Oat  Its  appearance  can  be  conjectured  with  EtUe 
difficulty. 

During  the  centuries  when  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans  (a.d.  43-40Q)  there  was  ample  time  for  cities  to  grow  up 
from^mall  bcginnin;rs,  to  overflow  their  borders  and  to  be  more 
than  once  rebuilt.  The  cirlicit  Rcmian  London  must  hjvc  Ucc.t 
a  comparatively  small  place,  but  it  probably  contained  a  miiilary 
fort  of  some  kind  intended  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Roman  general  Patilinus  Suetonius,  afttr  natddng 
rapidly  from  Wales  to  put  down  a  serious  instuteafoil«  llNiii4 
Loadiaiiia  nMklad  for  a  haaaat  ■Bimyt 
and  thMiMMl  th*plM»«*<te 
1^  oaMr  dittNgr«i  IL  aid  UW  liit  WHbitanta. 
After  tbk  Oe  seed  «f  Ibttayiag  LoniBdiiiB  tBoat  have 
been  apparent,  and  a  walled  city  of  small  dimensions  arose  toon 
alter  the  defeat  of  the  British  queen.  The  earliest  Rotnan  city 
probably  extended  as  far  a.s  Tower  Hill  on  the  east,  and  there  b 
reason  to  i>elieve  that  it  did  not  include  any  ground  to  the  west 
of  Lcadenhall.  The  excavations  at  the  latter  pl.icc  in  i8^t 
threw  great  light  upon  the  early  history  of  London.  The  founda- 
tion walls  of  a  basilica  were  discovered,  and  from  the  lime 
when  that  was  btiilt  until  the  present  day  the  ground  has  always 
been  devoted  to  pubUc  Wm.  How  far  north  the  first  wall  was 
placed  it  b  diftodt  t»  iMMb  Qm  Mp  lamr^  a 
of  tbo^pMlM  BHy  bt  lMn4  In  fSw  dbeovciy  al  r 
At  it  «M  Hcpl  b  KaoHB  tinM  10  baqr  viMitbe  < 
•ftlomd  to  die  cowIuiIm  that  thtplaeniibenibeM  lepoltel 
remains  have  been  fouttd  were  at  one  time  extramural.  Now 
no  such  remains  have  been  found  between  Cracechurch  Street 
and  the  ToNvcr.  The  northern  wall  was  placed  by  Roach  Smith 
somen  here  along  the  course  of  Comhill  and  Latdcnhail  Street. 

WaUbrook.  dV  P"*"*^  «• 

In  the  latest  or  third  BOIMB  ttdONn  tht  Im  «f  the  waB 

ran  straight  from  the  Tower  to  Aldgate,  where  it  bent  round 
somewhat  to  Bi.^hopsgate.  On  the  eaat  it  waa  bordered  by  the 
district  subsequailty  called  the  Mioeiica  and  Hoaodsditcb. 
The  line  froaa  BkhoM^  lu  eaetvatd  10  Si  OiMlchiBdiiyaH 
(Cripplegate),  where  it  turned  to  Ibt  iOMk  It  llr  at  Meoa 
square;  again  westerly  by  Aldersiate  lomd  Ibt  dtt  «f  tbt 
Greyfriars  (afterwards  Christ's  Hospital)  towards  Giltspur 
Street,  then  south  by  the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate,  and  then  dowa 
to  the  Thames,  where  Dr  Edwin  Freshfield  suKgests  that  a 
Roman  fortress  stood  on  the  site  of  Baynard's  Castle.  This 
is  most  prolabk",  because  the  Romans  naturally  requirciJ  a 
special  protection  on  the  river  at  the  west  as  well  as  at  the  east. 
So  in  later  times  when  William  the  Cooqucror  planned  the 
Tower  be  gave  the  site  at  the  western  extremity  to  his  fbOovcr 
Ralph  Baynard,  where  was  erected  the  stronghold  knowa  a9 
Bayoaid'a  CaatW  Itoacb  StiMi  pciatad  aitt  that  Ibe  mb— » 

fw  fntur  Ihuiiiatt  «l  «qr 
I  bt    Mbt  thtlnlAfa  tk* 
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tberc  was  origiMUjr  nucb  tmoccupiwl  spacr ,  for  with  the 
wception  of  the  lufer  ciimit  mtk  o(  LudgAte,  up  to 


tatiB«d  tilt  nat'ond  bwilvoM  dwsoMfc,  tat  ito  Kmbus  do  not 

:ipfi'.'st  to  hav«  been  content  with  thb  protection,  for  t!i'  > 
buiJ  1 .1  iv:i!J  here  in  addition,  whif  h  remained  for  several  cfntunui 
Fortiori",  r  f  this  wall  have  been  discoverer)  at  variou  ,  irnrL,. 

It  IS  dil^cuU  even  to  guou  when  thf  ihird  ws!!  n;\s  r  rf  i  ii  J 
The  emperor  Theodosius  came  to  L<r.  \ir^  fri.ni  H.julogne 

his  plM  for  the  restovation  ol  the  IraoquilUty  of  the 
ite  neodosJtu  it  aaid  U>  bKW  left  Brftaia  In  a  sound 
candltlMi  ft  hM  bMl  imnim  IkM  to  him  wu 
dM  lb*  wiA  *f  tteliMr  iMrikdna,  bM  tkm  b  UiUe  or  bo 

to  tM  «M  tntftion 
*tb«OMit«rfMlk*dlyatliw  request  of  MhBWther 
Hdena,  presumed  to  be  s  astlve  of  Britua.  There  Is,  however, 
some  evidence  In  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  wall  was 
built  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is  not  improbable  that  early 
in  the  »nd  ceBtory  the  wall  was  finished  at  the  wr*t  portion  and 
enclosed  a  cemetery  near  Newgate.  Sir  William  IVc  ii:  describ- 
ing a  tcsMUsted  pavement  lottad  in  1854  on  the  site  of  the 
Excise  Office  (Bnhopagate  Street),  ezptetaes  the  opinion  that 
the  finished  character  of  the  pavement  points  to  a  period  of 
security  and  wealth,  and  iises  on  the  reign  of  Hadri.-vn  117- 
138),  tftwkM  tfeeiilTCr«gia  found  «B  the  floor  beloofl, « Ita 


tta  HHaritai  «f  tlw  &i«k«  hM*  MltW  •Nne  par- 

ttodfan  of  fhe  'vMit  of  umpmn  aad  imidi  to  BiHaln,  but 

littte  or  nothing  about  what  happened  In  Liondoa,  and  we  should 

be  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  the  conAitim  of  Londinfnm 
if  it  had  not  Wen  that  a  larpe  number  .  f  -  x  ivations  ha\  •  hfi  n 
made  tn  various  parts  of  the  city  which  have  disclosed  a  lon- 
sideralHe  inu  ir.i  of  its  early  history.  From  these  remains 
we  may  guess  thai  London  was  a  handsome  city  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  probably  then  in  as  great  a  position  of  im- 
portance as  it  ever  attained.  This  beinR  so,  there  seems  to 
be  reason  in  attributing  tlie  completed  walls  to  this  period. 


The 


of  the 


f^'CiTi  tin  % 


«f  tbo  mils  of  London  is  one 
Piacaa  of  tba  w«B 
«f  tha  dty»  Mrt  wn 


1  re  to  bt  MSa  ill 

frequentfy  found 

made  (or  new  bui1din;ts.  In  some  places  where  the 
Roman  wall  is  not  to  be  seen  there  stIH  «dst  pieces 
of  the  old  waD  that  stand  upon  Rom.in  foundntions.  In  Amen 
Coort,  where  the  residences  of  canons  of  St  Paul's  and  the 
later  houses  of  the  minor  canons  are  situated,  there  stretches 
such  a  piece  of  wail,  dividing  the  gardens  o<  llie  Court  from 
the  Old  Bailey.  Of  the  few  accessible  fragmenu  of  the  Roman 
mdl  easting  special  mcfition  may  be  made  of  the  bastion 
fa  tte  diaKhyard  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate;  a  tittle  farther 
went  is  «  WUl  flMMt  iB  8t  liaftM  CotBt,  LB^fM*  HfU 

(opposite  dit  OM  iiflqr).  fart  dte  but  wptttmm  M I1*  mm 

near  Tower  HID  just  out  of  Ceorfe  Street,  Trinity  Square. 
E^rly  In  the  aoth  century  a  fnifment  nearly  40  ft.  long,  together 
with  the  base  of  a  1  r  r  i  t  w.^-.  brought  to  light  in  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  some  large  warehouses  in  Camomile  Street,  at 
a  depth  of  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  present  t.trect.  A  con- 
Bider^sb)e  portion  of  the  old  wall  was  laid  bare  by  the  excavations 
for  the  new  Post  Office  in  St  Martin's  le-Grand.   From  a  com- 

Brison  of  these  fragments  with  the  dcscriptiocs  ei  Woodward, 
aitland  and  others,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
CKMofaed  poitiOM  of  liK  mB  Mfl  itandiBg.  «•  letn  UM  the 

gitMi  onMBted  tttfpnhtt  wftfe  nettw^BMUiilillttMB 

l^vel)  of  ettraardhiary  harteew  entf  fCMKlqr,  lai  • 

for  the  most  part  of  stone — K  cr.ii-  Vi  r»g.  freestone  or  ifomtoBe — 
but  occasionally  of  flints:  at  yji  2  ft.  apart  are  double  laytrs 
of  liles  or  bricks  i: -  i  .Tve  as  bonding  courses.  The  wall 
■ppean  to  have  been  about  m  ft.  high,  the  tewvrs  from  40  to 
j»  ft.  tat  1*1  ----- 


that  was  raised  •  wtS  «i  rough  rubble  raddy  flMed  witk  stoak 
and  flint,  evidently  a  medieval  work  and  about  j\  ft.  tHAdkt 
then  succeeded  •  pertiaa  wlMNjr  of  f 


Altaogh  Ite  come  ef  tta  1^  Roman  walls  Is  dear,  we 
do  sot  know  wttb  any  certainty  the  position  ef  the  Roman 

They  were  r^'it  the  sarr.c  .is  ihr.  niciiir'.-al  piSes 
Il'i  the  record  uf  tht'ir  rKinn-s  1.1  mudcrii  London 
iwmfftU.itiifv.  It  follcni-t,  thiT..-f<irc.  that  the  main 
sirccu  aLM>  jtte  auL  m  iine  with  the  Roman  ways, 
except  perhaps  in  a  few  instances.  Many  ineHectual  attempts 
have  been  made  to  conoect  the  WatUng  street  in  the  dty  with 
the  great  Roman  road  so  named  in  medieval  times.  Tbe  name 
of  the  small  street  is  evidently  a  oorrualfaB^  ntdfa  tbevihMbli 
Report  of  the  MSS.  of  theDeat  aadCtapMr^tll  ffaMiVfatt 
Rtpm  ifm  mmiM  MSS.  CNMMMtai  Anndb,  ^4)  the 
orighfal  MM  b  M  AtlMltaf  tlaMt»**  end  fnstMMCs  of 
this  spelling  are  common  in  the  13th  century.  The  form  WatUng 
Street  stems  toecmr  first  in  {307.  Stow  spells  it  Wathding 
Street  fKi.-ipsf'ir  rs  r.i:!  Ion  of  ^lovf'tStvtey,  1908,  vol.  ii.  p.  357). 
Sir  Wiiliain  iite  gAvc  reasons  for  brflevfng  that  BIshopsgate 
Street  was  not  a  Roman  thoroughfare,  and  in  the  excavations 
at  L.cadcni>aU  the  basilica  to  whkh  allusion  has  already  been 
made  was  found  apparently  creasing  the  present  thoroughfare 
of  Crarechurcb  Street.  Tite  also  agreed  with  Dr  Stukcky% 
suggestion  that  on  the  site  of  the  Mansion  Home  (fomeily 
Slocks  Market)  stood  the  Roouun  forum,  and  he  stafae  tfMI  B 
tae  drawn  from  that  spot  as  •  centi*  would  pool  Iqr  tikep«ve> 
menu  found  OB Ita^ of  AotefaeOSn.  ScMMttifarafli 
Stukeley  suggiofaj  tUm  Mm  of  MMB  other  taMfafV-Hlie  >tnr 
Pahtime  guarding  the  south-esctem  angle  of  the  city  where  the 
Tower  now  stands,  the  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  on  the  site 
,  f  '^i  Paiiiv,  kc.  Xu  tracesof  any  of  these  buildings  have  btcn 
liiuiid,  and  ibi>  art  therefore  purely  conjectural.  Stukeley 's 
industrious  researches  into  the  history  of  Roman  London  canned 
be  s.-iid  to  have  any  particular  value,  allbougb  41  ooe  time  they 
enjoyed  considerable  vogue.  As  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  Sir 
Christ opber  Wren  formed  an  opinion  strongly  adverse  to  the  old 
tradition  ef  Its  exigence  (Par&Uaiia,  p.  t66).  Altlia«|^  «e 
Imew  Itak  Ita  CfataiOB  church  wao  eiuiiitatad  fa  lilfafa  Anta 
tta  fatat  portM  Of  tta  »oiBaa  dOBABHlM,  thHO  Ii  Mfc  «o  ta 
It,  aad  tta  hkktp  mmOMm,  iHko  b  nid  10 
■tillufaMtiBt  OommH,  Is  a  eeoNwIuit  nsrthical 
cbaractcr.  In  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  position  of  the 
Roman  gstea,  the  true  date  of  the  Amtmimi  Ftinfrarium  (<;  r  )  is 
of  great  importance,  as  h  will  be  seen  from  it  that  Londinium 
was  either  a  starting-point  or  a  terminus  in  nearly  half  the  routes 
described  in  tlic  j  ti  n  relating  to  Britain  I  hi;  -  ■  uld  be 
reouuiuible  if  ihc  work  dated  back  cotbe  and  century.  Frobabty 
in  the  later,  as  tn  the  earlier  time,  Londinium  had  the  usual 
four  gates  of  a  Roman  dty.  with  the  aaafa  mda  to  them.  Tta 
one  on  the  east  was  doubtlese  litualad  acor  whm 
aftenfards  stood  Ob  tta  Mtb  fta  mfUamat  to 
■NHt  always  hoM  bOM  BMT  ^MlMfB  LowfaB  Bfl4|e«0l 
qoeotly  built.  On  tbt  «CM  tta  fMe  could  not  have  been  far 
from  the  place  afterwordi  oeevpted  by  Newgate.  As  to  Ludgste 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  there  was  an  opening  ihi  rr  In 
Roman  times  it  wag  merely  a  po&lem.  On  the  north  the  gate 
may  have  been  near  Bishopsgate  or  at  Aldcrsgate.  If  we  take 
from  the  Itimfrarv  fhe  last  station  before  Ixindinium  in  all  the 
ri -jt'j'  »-.  r  sliill  al  l"  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
gate  entered  from  each  route  by  drawiof  a  line  on  the  map  ef 
Loadon  to  tbe  nearest  point.  AmmfaBBi  IfaReUinos  (wBBi 
A.D.  390)  speaks  twice  of  LondiaiiMa 
which  tta  honourable  titk  of  A«|tHlB  bo4  boai 
9iB»  viltMi  taeo  bocB  Bate  Ita  wtaiiiinb^rfiiB  tbM  tbii 
BUwfirBtftaw  (Oftencded  ttat  ef  LoDd 
Chorographer  of  Ravenna  r  illi  t^e  pbcc 
and  doubtless  this  was  the  (ona  adopLed. 

The  most  interesting  Roman  relic  is  "  London  Stone."  It  ha* 
generally  been  wppoaed  to  be  a  "  miniarinm  "  or  central  poiol 
bat  tk  CfalrtiBbw  Wtm  tOkiwi  » 
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ptft  of  tome  more  cotniderabl«  m<Hiuments  in  the  (orum 
i^AvMWM.  I'l'-  ^(jy.  'f-fj')'  Holirishci  (who  was  (ullowetl  by 
Shdkc!>[M.-iUc  in  J  Henry  17.,  act  4  ic.  6)  icUs  us  that 
M  hcn  Cade,  in  1450,  forctxl  his  way  iiuoLondoii,  he  first 
at  all  proceeded  to  London  Stone,  and  having  struck  his 
I  it,  said  in  reference  to  himself  and  in  eaplanaiion  o( 
U*  ova  actkm,  "  Now  ia  Mortimer  lord  of  this  dtf."  Mr  H.  C 
G>ote,  in  a  Mper  published  in  the  TroHt.  1  mim  Mi  MWUta 
MnM.  Ste,  te  t«|«.  vsinu  flat  Uii*  act  iwiBiHic 
to  tlie  mob  tfite  MImwI  tl«i  hIhI  dief.:MMl  «m  Mt  a  |rfcM 
of  foolish  acting  Mr  Laarence  Gomme  {PrimitiH  PtU-li»ek, 
PP-  'SS.  iS^)  takes  up  the  matter  at  this  point,  and  places  the 
Iradilion  imiiUtd  by  Cade's  significant  action  as  bclunging  10 
timt;>  vvhcii  the  London  Stone  was,  as  other  great  slgncs  were, 
the  plue  where  the  suitors  of  an  open-air  assembly  were  ac- 
customed to  gather  together  and  to  Ic-gisUte  for  the  government 
of  the  city.  Corroborative  facts  h^ivc  been  gathered  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  allitouab  more  cvidMM  i»  nfwind, 
»uch  as  we  have  is  stiongiy  ia  fHraivaf  dM  MPfMlllMltBlilkt 
Lowktt  StoM  ia  a  proUatadc  MOWMBt. 

Om  «f  the  moat  iovgrtnt  qoMttaa  ia  tbe  biMy  «(  LoadoB 
llwl  wqpilwi  aaitlf  mmt  Ittlmibieflif  ifae  Iwildhicol  thainc 
Wdia,  that  if  whether  it  ma  oonsttocted  by  Britona 
ttad^    or  by  Romans.  If  the  Britons  bad  not  already  made 
Bri<ti».  bridge  before  the  Romans  arrived  it  roust  have 

bcLii  ur.c  ()[  ih(  first  Roman  works.  As  long  as  there 
was  no  bridge  U)  join  ihi-  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Thames 
the  great  object  of  Roman  rule  umjincd  unfulfilled.  This 
object  was  the  comptctioo  of  a  system  of  roads  conncctins  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  with  Bian% 

Dio  Cassius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  ibe  3rd  century 
(B&fc  Amm.  lib.  Ix.  c  so),  stales  Uiat  there  was  a  bridge  over  the 
XhHMi  aft  (he  liava  o(  the  iavaaion  «<  Claodiaa  U.D.  4«).  but  be 
Bta  it « littte  above  Uw  iMMk  flf  tha  iWar  r  htik«r  tip ''). 
The  poAloa  la  bat  tha  math  of  the  Thames  in  these 
early  tbnes  may  be  oonsMctwl  aa  not  far  from  the  present 
position  of  L^snilon  Briiigc.  Sir  (nt)rfii-  Airy  liclil  thru  this 
briiigc  w  ji  not  f.ir  Iroiii  liic  site  of  Lundoit  budge  { J'rocaJuig^ 
0/  Inslilul.  CtuI  tini:in,rrs,  xlix.  lio),  but  Dr  Guest  was  not 
prepared  to  allow  that  the  Britons  were  able  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  a  tidal  river  such  as  the  Thames,  some  300  yds,  wide, 
with  a  dilTereoce  of  level  at  high  and  low  water  of  nearly  10  (t. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  the  bridge  was  conatructcd  over 
the  marshy  vaU^  ef  the  Lea,  probably  near  SUMfvcd.  It  needs 

Cme  tcau4ty  ta  diSm  ioam  so  great  an  aiMlMiljr  aa  Dr  Guest, 
It  it  auacaa  «aa  aa  ampMint  that.  hawiBf  aawHa*  iha  latt 
af  a  hd^iBJMia  by  tha  Biiiofu,  he  iImnM  4m  ^  thms 
Britona  poMemed  a  town  or  vill^is  the  (iMa  M  HlMl  kt 
aoppoaes  that  Aulus  Plautius  retired. 

As  the  Welsh  w  o:,!  for  "  Liidi'i'  "  is  "  pool,"  and  ihlt,  wn,  taken 
directly  from  the  I,.iiin,  the  iiif<rence  is  almost  conclusive  that 
the  Britons  aciju^rcd  thiir  knowltdpi' of  biidges  from  the  Romans. 
Looking  at  the  si.ik«  »f  culture  which  the  tirilons  had  [»obably 
reached,  it  would  fun  her  be  a  natural  inference  that  there  was  no 
as  a  bridge  anywhere  in  Britain  before  the  Roman 
•but,  if  Dion's  statement  ia  correct,  It  quy  b« 

fawi'a  ntdsnd  Ctaadfaia  C^wlar'a  iftvadoomay  have  led'to 
the  construction  of  a  bcidge  ol  aome  hind  acrom  the  Thanes  at 

thi::,  point,  through  the  influaoca  aad  uodtr  the  guide oce  of 
Koiitun  traders  and  engineers.  If  ao,  the  word  "  pont  "  tnay 
have  brtn  liorrowed  by  the  Britons  bef  in-  ihe  commencement 
•I  the  Human  occupation.  Much  stronKti  arc  the  reasons  for 
believiag  that  there  was  a  bridge  in  Roman  times.  Remains 
f^  Roman  villas  arc  fvund  in  Southwark,  w|ucb.  was  evidently 
gLP«r|ioo  of  Londiniupij  awl  it  lhcrcfeu,hai4lip.-.lnna.liheiy 
lhafc  a  faridae-buUdixm^BsBBia  suck  m  tha  B^ammm  lanlilaiMain 
aoBiaaladwithafeny.  .4teaaiiSapiikiaa«aBnijidiaacBa»fartha 
WMfc  Mi  iMwiii  "  It  wooM  nat«ad|y  be  erected  aaaiewhrre 
Ib  lie  diMNllhM  ialMMlhMo  Scat,  vhkh  I  caoaet  bag  thlitli 


central  situation,  from  the  general  absence  of  the  foui.  htians 
of  buildings  in  the  approaches  on  the  northern  side,  and  from 
discoveries  recently  made  in  the  Thames  on  the  line  of  the  old 
bridge  "  (Ari-Jtiitolo^uj,  xxix.  160).  Smith  has,  however,  still 
slrooger  arguments,  which  be  states  as  follows:  "  Throughout 
the  ntire  line  of  the  old  bridge,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fouad- 
to  oontein  aadeol  wooden  pOca;  and  wbea  these  p«l«%  whae 
queat^y  to  the  crectioo  of  the  wm  bodfib  were  puUad  ^»  ta 
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discovered,  and  iounediatcty  beneath  some  of  the  ccnlial  pilea 
brass  medallions  of  AurcUtu,  Faustina  and  Coromodus.  All 
these  remains  are  indicative  of  a  bridge,  The  cnarmous  quanti- 
ties of  Roman  coins  may  be  accounltd  for  by  consideration  of 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Roniaris  to  make  these  imperish- 
able monuments  subservient  towards  perpetuating  the  mciaory, 
not  only  of  their  conquests,  but  also  of  those  public  worlu  which 
the  natural  result  of  their  successes  in  rcmMa  feita  of  the- 
They  may  have  been  dqxaited  either  1 
or  fepaits  oi  the  bddcb  aa  wdtt  aa  iiim  the  acoMiifla  «(  a  I 
enperar  "  (irelaaMMl  /amaaf»  i.  ua). 

At  the  bciiBBfaic  of  the  $th  emiuxf  th»  &apaaB.lcifMa  hit 
Bfiudn,  aad  the  Snm  Chnmidt  givea  the  ctact  data,  ttatiag 
that  never  since  A.o.  409  "  have  the  Romans  ruled  in  Britain  " — 
the  chronicler  setting  down  the  Roman  sway  at  470  winters 
and  dating  from  Juliiu  Ciesar's  invasion.  We  Uarn  iii:il  in 
the  year  418  "  the  Romans  collected  all  the  treasures  th.*t 
were  in  Britain,  and  hid  some  of  Uu  ni  in  ihc  earth,  that  no  man 
might  afterwards  find  them,  and  conveyed  some  with  them 
into  Gaul." 

a.  Sum  (449>xo66). — We  are  informed  in  the  Saxon  CMronidt 
that  about  aj).  449  or  450  the  iavadcn  settled  in  Britain,  and 
ia457  Hfi^  aa*  Awn  km^  atmaaLthe  adteaa at  Cnjffad, 
driving  there  Ml  al  Xmtt.  The  «aaqaiihed  led  to  Loadaa  ia 

tenor  and  apparently  found  a  shelter  there.  After  this  cstry 
thtfe  is  no  further  mention  of  London  in  the  CkronkU  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  This  sdencc  h.Ts  been  taken  by  some 
historians  of  weight  to  imply  that  LonJun  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  Dr  Guest  asserted  "  that  good  reason  may  be  given 
for  the  belief  that  even  London  itself  for  a  whUe  lay  dcsoiate 
and  uninhabited  "  {Arduuologicd  Journal,  xix.  219).  J.  R.. 
Green  and  Mr  Loftie  atroogty  fumirfH  this  view,  aad  ia  Sir 
Walter  Beiaat'a  E»h  Indm  thaida^al  tha  inilMlia 
of  thadtyiatakaiilarfaated.  • 

In  aaaiiar  ta  ihia  aaataaliaa  k  mar  be  mM  ifcais  akhaa^ 
iht>         /!<  >w faMutA  8.  .MM..ii»  tm  iiiM|miaai"  ' 

impossible  ta  beKava  that  the  very  ealitflace  af  ' 

portant  city  in  the  country  could  suddenly  ccaae  and  the  in- 
habitants disappear  without  some  special  notice.  Battles  and 
scenes  of  destruction  are  so  fully  described  in  other  instances 
that  one  must  behevc  that  when  nothing  is  related  nothing 
special  occurred.  No  doubt  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  which 
entirely  changed  ibe  condition  of  the  country,  must  have  greatly 
injured  trade,  but  although  there  . was  not  the  same  freedom  re 
acccw  to  the  nads*  thc-Londeaam.had  the  highway  of  tbe  rivet 
at  their  deora.  AJthflaih  tbalaMBa  bated  levaa  aad  rffnaed 
u>.  eeiila  ia  iMdaa^  thair  rear  hm  albmi  tha  aiiginBl  !»• 
habHaaia  t«  ceaataoe  -tbdr  Uade  en  reoAtioa  that  tliey 
ceivcd  some  share  of  the  profits  or  a  tribute.  The  only  question 
really  is  whether  Ixtndon  being  an  cxctptiooal  city  received 
eiCepUon.il  tre.atnicnt. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  several  small  fiavcaa 
w  ho^e  ii.i mes  have  remained  to  us,  such  as  Rotherhilhc,  f 
(Lambeth),  Chclchilh  (Chelsea),  ftc^  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Saxons,  who  would  not  settle  ip  the 
city  itself,  .amedaied  thcmselva(  aith  tb(M»  amaU, .  mmf^ 
opett  m>l9r  WecQ  were  thiia  ffided  eiwta^  hMjge  . 

ipaaaii<|i<h  etharwise  might  hav^  nTniiire'li''''*Htled  

.•|(«hallahwe  suggested  really  occwved  it  may  be  that thia 
•tparatlQn  of  London  from  the  surrounding  country  origioated 
the  afmrkable  position,  of  i«pdaa  with  iu  wopemUeM  pdvif 
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■Mf  ckidibMdiMiKtlNnallafbcn.'  Uur> 
«MC  Gopati  Ji  n»C8wnMMMc  V  ^wrfwi  (1907).  opposn  Ihe 
view  that  tbe  city  was  for  a  lime  led  deserted  (a  view  which^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  comparatively  modern  one,  probably 
original  iHK  wiih  Dr  Guest).  H.  C.  Coote  in  his  Romant  oj 
HrttatH  elaborated  a  drscriplion  o(  the  survival  of  Roman 
inflnence  in  P-nglish  uihiituiior.s,  bui  Jus  virws  <lnl  not  obtain 
■MKb  Mippoit  from  L<;)ndon  hi&lorians.  Mr  Gomme'a  con- 
tanUoa  h  to  some  extent  a  modiftcaliofl  of  Mr  Coote's  view, 
but  it  it  original  in  the  iliu»(radoi»ih»t  give  it  force,  Loodinkim 
was  a  RMsan  dty,  and  (a»  in  Ihe  caac  of  all  lacb  dtk*)  was 
iMmcd  «a  Urn  mnM  «f  auckat  Wmm, .  H.  m$f  lliiwbM  te 
'  •  to  wtaai  Mi*mr%  *t  4m  mKiiim  at  «  Pi—iMIiim 
Avriiorium  as  at  Rooic.  Ite  AaabMiain  marked  the 
Ipace  around  ihc  waHt.  Gomme  refers  lb  an  open 
Utsidc  the  tti  stcrn  w,i!!  of  Dorrhc'^lcr  still  called  the 
YuuilUCiy  as  an  imlaadon  of  the  romocrium  in  that  place; 
and  he  considers  that  the  name  of  Mile  End,  situated  i  m.  from 
Aldgale  and  the  city  walls,  mariis  the  extent  of  the  open  space 
around  the  walls  of  London  known  as  the  Pomocrium.  This 
iMl.liuovs a  curious  light  upon  the  Krowtliaf  ihe  "  Liberties.  " 
h  hat  always  been  a  ptnilc  thai  no  Mtl  Ahls  af  the  first 
institution  «i-  theie  lihatin.  U  tbk c|Ma ipatt  artaAon  the 
earliest  tIaMt  attadM  l»  Iha-d^  HMwaiiM  ti  na 
orinoof  need whai.it -Miibaftii^fcraliripccU Ml «0:be 
passed  hr tofcdasiBatB Liaiiii.  •"TheTtAiuamm 
of  the  city  was  its  special  pDoperly.  and  it  extended 
as  f.-ir  as  the  limits  of  the  territorium  of  the  nearest  Roman 
city  <jr  .isnrar  ihi  rctoislhc  i;.i1ur;\l  l.o  jiidjrics."  This  explains 
the  [Kisiiion  u(  Miil<lkicx  in  rti  iiHui  '.o  Lniulon.  In  connexion 
»ith  th(.v<;  two  fc.ilun-s  i>j  ,1  kiini.iii  (ily  si.j'[Kist(!  Id  In?  found 
in  Aniicnt  London  the  author  argues  for  the  continuity  of  the 
city  through  the  changes  of  Roman  and  Saxon  dominion. 

One  ol  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  probable  con- 
tinttity  of  London  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between 
YMk  aari  Loadaa.  Thia  is  only  altakd  ta  bs 
tut  II  halitaiiri  la  aa  mkUim  ihi  Cm  aWf  Mi 
toifaQ.  Tbeao  two  wan  Uh  cMcf  Rinnan  dtlia  la 
anaiilkt'iiMih  aai  a*akliSH'ta'tie«Mtli.  HMjr  art  bath 
a^l^M^y  paiinmpli  of  imporrant  cities  under  Roman  domina- 
tion. York  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  and 
tlieic  I'.f'l  only  are  the  rrsulls  nt  ^j,^_'ll_■ll  scillcmcnt  ricar  but 
all  records  of  Roman  povcnnni  i  t  were  dt'ilroy.d.  In  London 
the  Saxon  stoi>d  ouImiIc  t!ic  government  f'lr  tcnturics,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  survival  cxplair.^  much  tliat  is 
oibctarjH  nnintdligiWe. 

is  -iaiportant  evidence  of  the  independence  of 
ft  the  aaistcnce  of  a  merchant  law  which  was  opposed 
to  Ailtfft-SaaM        He  nyriata      dl^ima  tba 

ladtpetil'  J^A^te  OMtof ~ 

-7  -T     itaa'fe  reign—"  the  ordinaaca  "  (aa  ft 

tMifch  rhe  Mshap  and  ih*  iceverbclMighHf  tolandon 

kaw  ardafned."  He  holds  that  the  Londoners  passed  "  their 
own  law*  by  their  own  cilircns  without  reference  to  the  king 
at  all,"  and  in  the  present  case  cf  a  king  who  according  to  Kemble 
"  had  carried  the  influence  of  the  crown  toan  extent  unexampled 
in  any  of  his  prt-dtt c^sors."  He  ad<1i:  "  What  h.ippcncd 
afterw.irds  was  cs-idenlly  this:  that  the  code  pasje<l  by  the 
Londoners  was  sent  to  tht  king  for  him  to  extend  its  application 
tbraaghput  the  kincdom,  and  this  is  done  by  the  eleventh 
The  view  otiginalcd  by  Ganrine  ccftalnly  caplaias 
diflictilties  hi  tbe  history  of-  fha  liaaMan  fioai  Ronmn 
to  EoglUlt  London,  which  have  hMterla  bcin  overteefccd  by 
historians. 

When  the  city  is  next  referred  to  In  the  Satan  Chronhfe  k 
to  havT  been  inhabited  by  a  populiii  m  '  I  hi  iMKi  v 
Under  the  dale  604  we  read:  "This  ycnr  AupiMitie 
consecrated  two  bishops:  Mcllilus  and  Justus,  lie 
a^f^,      sent  Mellitus  to  preach  baptism  to  the  East  Saxons, 
whose  king  was  called  Sebert,  son  o(  RicolC  tbe  sister 
of  JBUnlbert,  and-  wham  iEthUbtrt  had  then  appoiaiad  Uni. 
AadAbdbartiiMMcliUiababeli^Kciq  ^^IvMMvte 


to  -Juiiaa  IM  gaaa  Badwhif,  i*kW ! 

CaaUrbury. "  The  Cheirtlanity  of  Ike  LondanerS  wis  at  an 

unsatisfactory  character,  foe,  after  thr  ^calh  o(  Sibor',,  liii  «.ons 
who  were  heathens  stirred  up  the  multitude  to  drive  out  their 
bishnp.  .Mellitus  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  London 
relapsed  into  heathenism.  In  this,  the  earliest  period  of  Saxon 
hi-itory  recorded,  there  ajijicars  tu  be  no  rtht  of  the  ('hristianity 
of  tbe  Briions,  whkh  at  one  time  was  well  ia  evidence.  What 
became  of  the  cathedral  which  wo  anqr  Mppjta^O  km  existed 
in  London  daring  tht  later  Ronuui  parind  wa  tantt  Ia8»  btil 
we  may  guoa  that  it  was  dotroyad  hy  IIm  kcallMi  Mmmm, 
Bade  aoMdi  that  tkaahaacbaiai  VuimmbmkfMMBKM, 
and  faoai  that  tkae  to  tMk  a  cathedra}  dt^Htatsd  ta  St  1*aul  has 
stood  tipoo  the  hill  looking  down  on  Ladgate 

After  the  driving  oat  of  Mcllitus  London  remained  without  a 
bishop  iinlii  the  year  656,  wlicn  Ccdda,  brother  of  St  Chad  of 
Lichbelil,  was  invited  to  Lonilon  by  SiRCliert,  who  had  been 
convtited  Id  Chiistianity  by  I  inan,  bisliop  of  the  NotI  tiiinibti.ins. 
Ccdda,  was  consecialcd  bi.sh<ip  of  the  East  Saxons  by  Finan  and 
held  the  ace  tiH  his  death  on  tbe  »6th  of  October  664.  Kfe  was 
succeeded  by  Wini,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  tbca  caBW 
Earconuald  (or  St  Erkenwald),  whose  shrine  was  one  of  tka  ckM 
gkaiaa  «f  oU  St  ftid'a.  ■  He  diad  an  tlw  jelli  af  Aptil  ««s,  * 
dijr  a*U  «aa  kipi  ia  «Mbiy  In  HrcMtaM  fur  tmvrtm 
byVHhlaita.  Tte  HM  at  MriiifalinMidatfda  fa  WiMam 
Mt9  iraddrcnadlh  «ba  CaM|aeMrttahM«4  b  teng.  and  each 
bishop  apparently  held  a  |MftlM-«l  fMBft  iH^artaMt  IN*^ 
government  of  the  dty. 

In  the  7th  century  llic  city  <.rrms  In  hn%T  settled  down  into 
a  prosfitrous  place  and  to  have  Inrn  [iroplid  hy  merchants  ol 
many  nationalities.  We  learn  thai  at  iliis  lime  it  vk-as 
the  great  mart  of  slaves.  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  JIJSSbM. 
frec-tradmg  town;  neutral  to  a  certa{»ntcnt  between 
the  klngdoaia  around,  although  the  most  powerful  of  the  kiagi 
conqoeiai  iMr  Icebler  neighboun.  During  the  8th  ceatary,' 
a  MM  aMtkd  candltlaa  al  Mb  bcdMaa  possible,  the  tidde 
NMama  afftawlHi  taciaaaad  In  aataaia  and  praspetliy.  A* 
wwiwr,  aama  abaui  towaids  the  end  of  the  centtiry, 
when  the  Scandinavian  freebootm  known  Danes  began  to 
harry  the  coasts.  The  Saxons  had  become  law-abiding,  and  ihc 
fierce  Danes  treated  them  in  the  same  way  as  in  former  days  ihey 
had  treated  the  Britons.  In  871  the  chronider  afbrnri  that 
Alfred  fought  nine  j.Trfat  battles  against  the  Danes  in  the  kinjjdom 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  tli  it  the  W'l  si  Saxin.s  made  peni  e  v  llh 
them.  In  the  next  year  the  Danes  went  from  R<  ,idinR  to  London,- 
and  there  tcK)k  up  their  winter  quarters.  Then  the  Merciaat 
made  peace  with  them.  In  886  Alfred  overcame  the  Danes, 
restored  London  to  its  inhabitants,  rebuilt  its  walls,  rtiawcaed 
tlwi  dty  le^mia,  and  conCTitiad  ft  to  Btkdred,  aldttiaan  at' 
Miaitk  ThHi,  da  thfdMalder  willct,  "all  lha  Ani^'taca 
totaad  to  Mtoi  (Alfred)  that  wm  not  Hi  bondage  of  the  DahKh' 
men."  In  896  the  Londbners  came  off  vJcton'ous  In  thdr  pn- 
counl^rs  with  the  Danes.  The  king  oh«;1nirter|  the  river  so 
that  the  enemy  couM  not  bring  up  their  ships,  and  they  therefore 
abandoned  them,  'Die  Londoners  broke  Up  some,  ant!  brought 
the  strongest  .iiirj  be  t  to  Ijjndon.  In9iij1?thelre<l,  the  alderman 
of  tbe  .Mercians,  ubo  had  been  placed  in  authority  by  .Mfrcd.died, 
and  Ldward  the  Elder  took  possession  of  London  and  Oxford, 
"and  all  the  landa  which  thereto  belonged."  .  * 

Under  ^kdatan  wa  find- the  dty  iacitasbic  ia  inpelManee 
and  gancial  praneflly.  Iftittc  'Mtia,  tkni  ii^ltt  m&ita  at  ^rwk, 
a  fatt  iHdch  edil^a  fiMiMa  «r  acUvlty  aail  tfea-veed  oT 
cohi  9tt  thlf  pOffidiea  of  trade.  T%t  Voflt-moot  met  fat  th^  P^^? 
cincts  of  St  Paul's  at  the  sound  of  the  hell  of  the  famous  belf.; 
tower,  which  also  rang  out  when  the  armed  lrv>'  was  required 
to  march  under  St  Paul's  banner.  For  some  years  after  th^ 
decisive  battle  of  Brunanbuth  (a  d  937)  the  Dane*  re.ised  Id 
trouble  the  country.  Fire,  however,  was  almnst  a^  grc-it  all 
enemy  to  London  as  the  Dane.  Fabyan  v  lun  recording  tho 
entire  destruction  of  London  by  fire  in  the  n  gn  of  .£thdrcd  (95*t) 
laaktt  this  temaikabte  rtateweaf-"  Y«  *han  underataad^hat 
iMi  ^ya  the  cftle  af  iMdiMl  had  mMlbaQi|apiaad  iMiyfdb^ 
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(rofr.  Ludgiie  to*ard  Wrttmynitre  and  Iyl«l  or 
the  I  liiti  or  hart  o(  the  fitic  »  now,  ejicepl  (iF 
were  housyng,  bul  ihey  stod  without  order." 

In  Ihe  reign  of  /Ethclrcrl  II.,  rolled  ihc  rnTr\i-!y  (iml  morr 
oavrecUy  ikc  Rcdclesi),  the  Danes  were  more  succcysiul  in  ibcir 
«|)cnlioiis  against  London,  bat  the  inhabitants  resisted  stoutly. 
Snorre  the  Icelander  tdk  us  that  the  Danes  fortified  Soulhwark 
with  ditch  and  rampart,  which  the  Englhb  asaailcd  in  vain. 
toafaJLwl— wi*>Mfiit,ndlia  Olai  and (the father 
of  CiiMUlciM  irfUiainaty>>fBar4il|Mipfeata|Dit^  ThqrttM 
tct  act  th>  dty  «i  im,  \nat  tb>  twraiwcn  da  timm  turn  hum 
than  they  wwaed"  The  diionfckr  {iloaidy  wMi  that 

"  the  holy  Mother  of  Cod  on  that  day  manifested  her  mercy 
to  the  townsmen,  and  delivered  them  from  their  foes."  The 
DAnes  went  from  the  town  and  ravaged  ihc  neighbourhood,  so 
that  in  the  end  the  king  and  his  witan  agfe«l  to  give  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  (o  be  relieved  ct  thr  prt  ,i  nrc  of  ihi  c  rTi^-. 
Tha  was  the  origin  of  the  Danqgek.  In  the  >  cax  1009  the  Danes 
frequently  attacked  London,  but  they  had  no  succeaa,  and  tared 
01  in  their  attempts.  The  Londonen  whhttood  Sweyo  m  1013, 
but  in  the  end  they  submitted  and  gave  him  hoatagei.  Three 
lPan«fl«  Ihia^  iElh«bB4  dM  to  London,  and  such 
w  wm  dwie  nd  Ihs  Mwiwibwi  cboae  Sdmuad  IroMide  ior 
■uncalUoia^thiwhM  «tttrfde  Loadoa  had  ckded  CaatitA. 
CunUfi  lihip*  wcfc  then  at  Grwnwfeh  oa  ihelr  my  to  London, 
where  they  soon  .iflcrw.irds  arrived.  The  Danes  «l  once  set 
to  work  10  diga  grc.1l  ditch  by  Southw.irk,  and  then  dragged  I  heir 
ships  through  to  1  he  west  liidc  o(  the  bridge.  They  were  able  after 
this  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  going  either  in  Of  out  of  the 
town.  In  spile  of  all  this,  after  fighting  obaltnatcly  both  by  land 
and  by  water,  the  Danes  had  to  raise  the  siege  ol  London  and 
lake  the  ships  to  the  river  Orwell.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  seven 
aaonths  Edmund  died  in  londom,  and  Canute  became  maslcr 
«f  Bq^had.  The  tribute  wMch  IIm  lownsmca  of  London  had 
!•  fay  «ao  £10^500^  About  utevonth  of  the ooMiat  vhich 
wtB  poM  by  alt  tbe  Mt  o(  tho  BngUab  iwiioiL  Hifa  ihowo  Uw 
powim  iniioftoaeo  of  <ho  dty.  Fran  tkk>  dnw  Umtc  appears 
tofcgvt  becnapennaneat  D— lihwMfcBOTt  i»tiMidnii,  probably 
Mdwidi,  fefcmd  to  bek>w. 

TfaCK  is  little  more  to  be  K«id  of  the  history  of  Saxon  London 
than  that  r_.l.v.ir.!  ■.}■,■  C'^rMi ir  held  his  VVitriri,iK( nut  there. 
On  bis  death  ihi  \Vii.in  vJiuti  had  allendnl  In-,  turai.tl  elected 
to  succeed  him  ILirold,  the  foremost  n  >n  m  i:nglan(i,  and  the 
leader  who  bad  attempted  to  check  tht^  spread  of  the  Norman 
influeivce  fostered  by  the  Confessor.  Afltr  HLs  defeat  and  death 
on  the  hill  on  the  Sussex  Downs  then  called  Senlac,  the  duke 
of  Normandy  had  the  country  at  his  mercy,  bat  he  recognised 
the  iovorUaoo  of  London's  position,  and  moved  forward  with 
tbe  pHMit  cmUooi  and  tact. 

BcfOR  pwcocdim  with  the  history  of  London  duriog  the 
Horann  period  it  k  aomeary  to  say  something  of  Ibe  oonatica 
vore  especially  connected  with  London. 

The  walled  city  of  London  was  a  distinct  pnlitimi  unit,  although 
It  Quod  a  certain  allegiance  to  ttut  onr  '  f  '  i  loms  around 
it  which  wa,s  the  mi)?;t  powrriul  im  the  lime  being. 
This  allegiance  therefore  frequently  changed,  but 
C^mtttt,"  London  retained  its  identity  and  individuality  ail 
through.  Lsscx  seems  seldom  to  have  held  an  inde- 
pendent posiituu,  for  when  London  hm  appears  aa  conncttcd 
with  the  East  Saxons  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Kent.  According  to  Bcde,  Wini,  being  expelled  from 
U$  bishopric  of  Wesscx  in  6js>  took  refttge  with  Wulfhcre,  king 

loodon.  Not  many  years  afterwards  the  king  of  Kent  again 
seems  to  have  held  tome  jurisdiction  here.  From  the  laws  of  the 

Kcnt'ili  Vir.f.',  T-I;othhcrc  and  Eadric  {673-^85)  wc  learn  that  the 
Wic-recve  was  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Kent,  who  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  Kentish  men  trading  with  Of  g|  LoodOU, 
or  was  appointed  to  watch  over  their  inicresis. 
The  origin  of  the  two  counties  in  which  London  is  chiefly 
Qpeas  {ip  aa  iolcictttfig  quntioa.  Ii  i*  aoGcaiuy  (0 


remember  that  London  is  older  than  these  counties,  whose 
namea.  Mid  ilcv  i  and  Surrey,  indicate  their  reUtive  positions 

to  the  ii«y  .ind  ihe  Surrounding  county.    We  hhvr  rfither 

rrTC't;!  ul   thfir  srtll'jiTiijri'.   nor  dl   ttic  ori^'in  "1    iticir  ri  irfics. 

Both  muL'.  hiivr  peopled  from  tbe  river.  The  name  Middle 
Saxoes  1  J.utily  ithnurs  (hat  Mkidlaei  nuit  have  been  settled 
after  the  Ea&i  and  West  Saxooo  tod  gNw  iMr  names  to  iMr 
respective  districts.    The  hmM  Amgr  dMl^  Mfctt  tO  Ito 

there  seems  aome'raMM  for  piMliig  It  tlie  ^ound  sow 
occupied  by  the  paridBt  of  St  Clement  Danes  and  J^y^^ 

St  Giles's.  For  many  centuries  this  district  between 
London  and  Westminster  was  a  kind  of  "  no  cna  n's  land  "  ha\'ing 
certain  archaic  cj^ioms  tlniiuni.-  i->  hi'-  6«:rr;i.;>jv  <i/  London 
(1007)  give*  an  accourit  of  vh^:  corniP' vitm  of  ihi-i  ^iih  the  old 
village  of  Aldwich,  a  n.irrc  tli-tt  Mirvino]  1:,  V/yih  ^rreet,  and 
has  been  revived  by  the  London  County  Council  in  Aidwych, 
the  crescent  whkh  leads  to  Kiagsway. 

3.  Norman  (ro6&-rr54)-— To  return  to  the  con^donof  j 
after  the  great  battle.  The  dtiaos  of  London 
bedy»«id&itk«Wfliknl 
Mandi  ii  Ito  ciMr  Itot «  «dtlii|  1 
baiothbOHMlBitoi  '  ~  ' 
ittttcd  «*  the  city,  bd  by  Antftr  dn  Sldla^ 
sheriff  tbe  citizens  of  Lomlon  had  matched  to  lor  Harold 
al  Scnl.-ic.  They  elected  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  asking,  whit  I;  \\:c  .Vuiiri  CiirorA-U  viys  '  «  indeed 
his  natural  right."  On  ficuiiif;  of  ihji  jluuii  V\i]l4ajn  marched 
to'.^dri;s  Lorn'oii,  \vla'ii  i.hr  nii.-cii  tallied  forth  to  meet  him. 
They  were  rcpuised  by  the  Norman  horse,  but  with  Mich  lota 
to  the  lattm'  that  the  duke  thought  it  imprudent  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city  at  that  time,  and  he  retired  to  iieikhampsteaid.'  It  is 
reported  that  WflBan  sent  a  private  miMigi  to  Ansgar  asking 
foe  his  auppoM.  Tbe  mdt,  «m  itot  Edfu  and  Eorb  Edaon 
ud  Moflno  «ad ' 
hnsHfloed.  whoiw  thaw  i 

■■jpn^w^^    tt^^m  m  ^^^^  i 

to  ito  OoaqticMr. 

Thus  ends  the  Saxon  period,  end  the  Norman  period  in  London 
begins  with  the  mbmissfon  of  the  cituuns  as  Satinet  Iroa  Ibe 
action  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdo-n  uimh  submission 
resulted  soon  afterwards  in  the  Coimutiofs  lemarkable 
charter  to  William  the  bishop  and  Goifrilh  the  port- 
reeve, supposed  to  be  the  elder  Ceofirey  de  Mandcvillc. 
A  great  change  was  at  once  made  both  in  the  appearance  and 
in  the  government  of  the  city  under  Norman  ruk.  One  «i  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  Conqueror  was  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  citadel  which  should  overawe  tbe  citiaOM  aid  give  lum  the 
comnaiKi  of  the  dty.  The  Tbwer  was  litMtid  M  the  eastern 
limit  of  tto  diy,  lad  Mi  te  Im  tli»  mMmb  olMdir  €M» 
BaynardnnobiiBt. 

Tbe  position  of  the  dty  grew  in  importance,  but  the  dtlsens 
suffered  from  severe  laws  and  from  serious  restrictions  upon 
their  liberties.  In  August  1077  i-i-rKTrcl  mo^t  extensive 
lire,  such  a  one,  &aya  the  Cr-'""uU.  '  ti<\x!  **s  before 
since  London  wu^  founded."  This  cor  i  .ti  1;  jrning  of  large 
ponioos  of  the  dty  is  a  marked  feature  o(  early  history,  and 
we  roust  remember  that,  although  stone  buildings  were  rising 
on  aU  iMas,  these  were  churches,  nwnaslexics,  and  other  public 
edUkoti  tl>e  ordinary  hoiocs  remained  as  before,  smaO  wnndtn 
stmetmeh  The  WbiU  Tower,  the  famous  keep  of  the  Tower  of 
LoadontWts  begun  by  Cundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  c.  107&. 
la  lalS  ito  old  aitodnl  fli  St  RHd%  nns  b«|u  00  ite  ite  oi 
(hictonftvUcb  AMbntkHUtotovefiBaadodladta  Sat 
four  years  afterwards  the  chronicler  teSs  us  "  the  holy  monastery 
of  St  Paul,  the  episcopal  see  of  London,  was  burnt,  and  many 
nad  tto  awalwt  and  <»lwit| 


>  A  valuable  article  on  "tte 

day  "  wa*  puMnlied  m  the 
xiii.  p.  17).   This  articte  eontiino.in. 
movonema  after  the  battle  of 
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«ltf.'*  b  ftk  MUM  yctr  (io8t)  the  CbB<|Miiv  4tod. 

In  1090  a  tiemetidoits  hurricane  passed  over  London,  and  blew 

down  six  h'jridirj  hiju^cs  ur.J  many  t      rt !;  f:-,.    The  Tower  was 

injured,  aiij  a  portion  oi  the  rctf  ol  [Jic  thufi^h  of  St  Mary-lc- 
Bow,  Cheapside,  wa*  cankd  -  [l  M-.d  fell  some  distance  away, 
being  forced  into  iht  ^und  as  much  as  20  fi  ,  a  proof  of  the 
badness  oi  the  thoroughfares  as  wtU  as  of  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Mr'iMiaa  Rufus  inh^itcd  fraro  his  fatber  a  love  (ov  building, 
and  IB  the  year  1097  he  exacted  Ivfe  ««■»  of  moiwy  from  his 
•ubjecta  with  the  object  of  canying  00  mbm  of  ih«  vmdmukiagi 
he  had  in  haod.  llMse  lierc  the  waiting  round  oi  -tlW  Tower 
Md  the  reboihUni  «I  I  into  Blito,  «Mch  had  bm  almost 
dtMroyed  by  a  fldod.  At  ttM  Ituba  miiUil,  nd  Henry  I. 
was  downed  in  London.  This  king  granted  the  ciiiacns  ihdr 
&nt  real  charter,  but  this  was  constant  ly  violated.  When 
Stcplun  s*'i.'<.-d  the  crown  on  Ju-fi  of  Hni-y  1.,  he  tried 
tucce&slu.ly  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  j  r  >;il'j  of  London. 
He  published  a  charter  oonlimiing  in  Kcmnl  UTrns  the  one 
granted  by  Henry,  and  commanding  that  the  good  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  should  be  observed.  The  dtiscns,  how- 
ever, did  not  obtain  their  rights  without  paying  for  thetn,  and  In 
XIJ9  they  paid  Stephen  one  handred  mariu  of  silver  to  enable 
thMS  to  chonay  tUir  ow»  shscrMs.  In  this  reign  the  aU'piwerfttI- 

bHHM  by  t  he  shtf  ting  fottvoe  9t  «ar «  ptkanef,  aai  tbt  cmpnai 
IfBtflda  might,  if  she  had  had  the  wbdORi  tftfa^taw  thedllxens, 
have  held  the  throne,  vthkh  v,  1,  I  n  by  ripht  of  birth.  She, 
however,  made  them  her  cjicmici  by  dilivering  up  the  office 
of  justiciary  of  London  and  the  sherifTwict  to  her  partisan 
Geoffrey,  carl  of  Essex,  and  attempting  to  reduce  the  citizens 
to  the  ensLivcd  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  made 
her  influential  caemies,  who  aooo  afterwaxdi  rcjjacnl  Stephen 
upon  the  throac  llw  McmiB  CM  doMt  wbli  tko  4ia»h  of 
Stephen  in  1 1 S4. 
One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  appearance  of  Norman 
t»  iMiiil  hy  am  ntafldfaig  «f  oM  churches  and  the 
bsNfaif  of  flMT  ons^  ud  alto  bjr  tlie  fiMBidMiM  elf 
the  great  monastic  establishments.  The  early  history 
of  the  parishes  of  London  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
complexity  Afi'nugh  some  of  the  p.irishcs  n^ust  be  of  great 
antiquity,  hivc  little  .Tuthcntic  inform.ilion  respecting  thrm 
before  the  Conquest.  The  dedications  of  many  of  the  churches 
indicate  tbetr  great  age,  but  the  constant  fires  in  London 
destroyed  these  buildings.  The  original  churches  appear  to  have 
been  very  small,  as  may  be  judged  fitn  their  number.  It  is  not 
tUtfi  however,  to  undr'rstand  how  ft  ma  titat  when  the  first 
parishes  were  leaned  so  smaU  an  area  was  attached  to  each. 
Xhc  parish  chweh  ef  whkh  we  have  the  moA  mtftentic  notke 
before  the  Conquest  is  St  Helen's,  Bttaplfltc.  II  IMi  ill 
existence  many  years  before  (he  priory  of  Ibe  mm  ef  St  IKhu^ 
was  founded.  Bishop  SiuLbs  in  his  Introduclion  to  the  Historical 
Works  of  R.ilph  de  Diceto  writes:  "  St  Haul's  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  religious  life  of  London,  and  by  its  side,  at  some 
considerable  interval,  however,  St  Martin's  Ic  Grand  (1056), 
St  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield  (iir^)  and  the  K^cil  and  ancient 
foundation  of  Trinity,  Aldgate  "  (1 108).  The  great  Benedictine 
r  jnastery  of  Black  Monks  was  situated  away  from 
KtKgtfa  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  the  only  monastic 

bouse  subject  to  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  the  neigh- 
bowbood  of  hanien,  altbou|b  the  bonsei  ef  mms, 
efwMdi  ibera  were  neay  dotted  ewer  the  nbiftbt  of  toBdoa, 
were  governed  by  this  rule.  In  course  of  time  there  was  a  wide- 
i^pread  desire  in  Europe  for  a  stricter  rule  among  the  monks, 
and  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  rule  were  instituted  at  Cluni 
(910),  Cbanreu&e  (about  loSo)  and  Cileaux  (lo^).  All  these 
reforms  were  represented  in  London. 

Clumiae  Order. — This  order  was  first  broucht  to  England  by 
William,  earl  ot  Warren  («>n-(n-law  of  William  trie  Conqueror),  who 
btiift  the  ftr-t  hnuvr  at  Lewes  Hi  Sussex  about  1077.  The  priory  of 
B<-rmor  i  , ,  irtty  ew  UmimM  AfM*  ClM»  mim  ei 
London  dbout  io«j  • 

CsrtftMMss.— When  this  order  Was  brought  to  PnaUnd<n  117*  the 
im  hoMa  was  founded  at  Witbaa  ia  Somo^^^g^  In  all 


iKre  nine  howies.af  th««deriivlbiimk        ef  ibtM  As 

Charterhouse  of  Londo*  wucb  was  iot  Iwineid  niitB  tyrihr  » 

Walter  Manny,  K,C. 

Ciilrriiani. — It  was  usual  to  pl.^nt  these  monasteries  in  solitary 
and  uncultivated  places,  and  no  other  house,  even  of  their  owa 
order,  was  allowed  to  buiM  wtthia  a  certain  distance  of  the  oritinal 
csublishment.  This  ma  kes  it  surprising  to  learn  that  there  were  two 
separate  houses  of  this  order  in  the  near  neit;hhourhood  of  Londoa. 
A  branch  of  the  order  came  to  England  alK>ut  1 and  the  fine 
house  was  fiMinded  at  Wav  Mcy  in  Surrey.  Very  shortly  after  (ahotit 
IIM)  the  abbey  of  Stratford  LanKthorne  in  Lucx  »a>  founded  by 
Witbam  d«  Montlkhel.  wbo  endowed  it  with  all  his  lordship  in  West 
Ham.  ^It  was  not  until  two  centuries  afterwards  that  the  MxotKl 
Cistercian  house  in  the  iramediale  neighbourhood  of  Loodon  was 
fou nd'-d.  This  was  the  Abbey  of  St  Mnrv  Cmo(%,£ast-Mtnjit«r  «r 
New  Abbey  without  the  walls  of  London,  Dejmat  Tower  Hill,  which 
Edward  III.  inMiiu(e<)  in  1350  aficr  a  severe  icourHe  of  plague  (the 
so-called  BUcl<  Death). 

The  two  ijreat  Military  Orders— the  Knights  HospitaWen  ol  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Templars — followed  iho  AugustinLir;  rule 
and  were  both  settled  in  Londofi.  The  lio»pi(at  or  Priory  ol  St  John 
wita  fenndcd  ia  by  lordan  Briset  and  his  wife  Mfrid|»«itiide 
the  BOfthern  wall  of  London,  and  the  original  village  01  CmltCNWllt 
grew  up  around  the  buiklings  of  the  knights.  A  few  yean  alter  this 
the  Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  or  Knights  of 
the  Temple  carw  into  being  at  the  Holy  City,  and  they  settler!  first 
on  the  south  !,idc  of  Holbora  near  Southampton  Row.  They  re- 
moved to  Fleet  St  rret  or  the  New  Temple  ia  1  ift^.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  by  commBMi  ef  the  pope  the  heuse  la  Fleet  Suest 
was  given  in  ixi^  by  Edward  IL  to  Jitymtr  d>  Valence,  call  ef 
Pembroke,  at  whoK  death  in  tjai the  pasvciqr  MIMdtetba  knighte 
of  St  John,  who  leased  th«  new  Templa  ae  tb»  hmym»  atill  ihe 

occupants  of  the  district. 

The  queen  of  Henry  I.  (NtatiKU  or  Maud)  was  onc  of  the  chief 
founders  of  religtou*  houws.  and  so  great  was  tbe  number  of 
monasteries  built  in  this  king's  reign  that  it  was  said  almost  all  the 
labourers  became  bricktaycrs  and  carpenters  ^nd  there  was  much 
discontent  In  cun&equencc. 

4.  PUMiagtK^  0i)4~i4Ss).~HcnTy  IL  appears  to  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  prejudiced  against  the  citixens  of 
on  account  of  their  attitude  towards  his  mother,  and 
he  treated  them  with  some  severity.  In  1176  the 
lebwddim  el  LmdoB  Bridpe  twtb  atene  was  beg—  by 
Fetcr <f CiJetliHH b  lUiinvilie bridge ediciiiH 
pulii down eariy h tbe  19th cent ury.  Itconsisicdof 
twenty  stone  arches  and  a  drawbridge.  There  was  a  gateboose 
at  each  end  and  a  chapel  or  crypt  in  the  centre  'i  '  r  ued  to  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Peter  of  Colcrhurth  was  buried 
in  1105.  Th  ■  1  irL:<j  imount  of  building  at  this  time  proves  that 
the  citizens  v..  rr  in  1  Ifhy,  Fitzstephcn,  the  monk  of  Canterbury, 
has  left  1  1 !  1  r  r  f  ;  1  i  ire  of  London.  He  speaks  of  its  wealth, 
commerce,  grattdetur  and  niagni licence—of  tbe  nuUinevi  of  tbe 
climate,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  (he sweet, dear  andsalubriotis 
springs,  the  Bowing  streams,  and  the  pbasant  clack  of  the 
watermins.  Even  tbe  vast  forest  of  Mtdfeoa,  with  its  denseil^ 
wooded  tbich(t%  its  cevetu  «<  |aaM^Mh(i»  Mk«r  deir»boon 
«Hd  «W  bidb  la  IRCMd  lai*  tbedeanr^tiontvclfeaeMlnut 
which  shall  enhance  the  beauty  Of  tbe  city  itself.  Pitxslcphen 
tcUs  how,  when  the  great  marsh  (hat  washed  the  walb  of  (he 
city  on  the  north  (Moorticlds)  was  fro/en  over,  the  young  men 
Went  out  to  slide  and  skate  and  sport  on  the  ice.  Skates  made 
of  bones  have  betn  dug  up  in  this  district.  This  sport  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  was  not  again  pievaJcoi  until  it 
was  introduced  from  Holland  after  (he  Restoration. 

In  spite  of  Fitastephen's  glowing  description  we  must  remember 
that  the  boWWOf  London  were  who^fbdlt  of  wood  and  thairhed 
with  straw  er  leeda.  tbcae  bower  wate  qMciaQjr  UaUe  to  be 
destroyed  by  6x%  aadfaflidK  tttaavttbtcfty  fram  tMaloMaiMat 
danger  (he  famous  Assise  ef  BtdhWin  knein  aa  "  Fltai^AiltryiNni 
Assise  "  was  drawn  up  in  jttt^.  fit  tMs  tlettunwit  the  feDowtnf 
statement  was  made:  "Many  cfli/.rns.  to  avoM  such  danger, 
built  according  to  their  means,  on  their  ground,  a  stone  house 
covered  and  protected  by  thick  tiles  ag.iinst  the  fury  of  fire, 
whereby  it  often  happened  that  when  a  fire  arose  in  the  city 
attd  burnt  many  edifices  and  had  reached  such  a  hotise,  not  being 
able  to  injure  it,  it  then  became  extinguished,  so  that  mauf 

(neighbours'  houses  WCffe  wiMtty  saved  from  fire  by  (hat  haam,  ' 
Veaiotta  aeivili^H  were  eaucidad  ao  tboae  wbv  bfldt  ib  t 
bttM: 


pihatiiBB  «M  aafede  aa  to  Ae  anatctlal  lo  be 
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  THi  Oil.  ■Wm  fcwbiMi  iwa«<-M  the 

earliest  Engfish  BuildinB  Act,  h  of  ptat  "mSm  btmtn  htnqdcal 

point  of  view,  but  unfortuiutdy  it  kui  lilfk  jmictical  effect, 

And  ia  what  was  calkd  "  FiK-AQwyne's  Second  Assize." 
with  certain  compulsory  regulations,  waf  enacted.  Thenceforth 
everyone  who  built  a  hn':<.c  wis  strictly  chargcfl  not  to  cover  it 
with  reeds,  rushes,  stuLbk-  or  hi  raw,  but  only  with  tiles,  .slunj'Ic 
boards  or  lead.  In  future,  in  indvr  to  stop  a  lire,  houbci  cuuld 
be  pulled  down  in  case  of  need  with  an  alderman's  hook  and  cord. 
For  the  speedy  rcnKmU  of  burning  houses  each  ^ard  was  to 
provide  a  strong  Iron  hook,  with  *■  wooden  handle,  two  chains 
and  two  strong  coeds,  whicb  were  to  be  left  in  the  charge  of  the 
bedoi  U  Urn  ward,  who  «w  ah*  ftnUM.  wkli  •  fsod  hon. 


Ricbatd  L  HI*  a  popular  kia|^  b«t  lis  Soling  In  tbe  Holy 
Land  cost  Ms  subjects  much.    Loitdon  had  to  pay  heavily 

towanii  hii  ransom;  and,  wh<fn  the  king  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Lori'lon  after  his  release  from  imprisonment,  a  German 
nobleman  is  said  toh.nc  remarked  that  h:iJ  thi'  emperor  known 
of  the  wealth  of  Englaml  he  would  have  iiuistcd  on  a  larger  sum. 
The  L>ondoners  were  the  more  glaii  to  welcome  Richard  back  in 
that  tbe  bead  of  the  regency,  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  was 
.ve^  tuipopular  from  the  encrMduii^  M  mde  qpon  lie  dly 
witii  bis  wocks  at  tbe  Tower. 

Thaiat  charter  by  which  tbedlyddaia  the  jurisdiction  and 
eonsewaaiy  «f  (ha  ilvar  Tkaam  naa  ^aaiad  by  Rkhaid  I. 
John  geantod  aevcial  chaitaia  to  tba  cHgr,  and  Ik  was  exprasly 
stipulated  b  Magna  darta  that  the  city  of  London  should  have 
ail  its  ancient  privileges  and  free  customs.  The  cilixens  opposed 
the  king  tluring  the  wars  of  tlic  barons.  In  the  year  i7ts  the 
barons  having  rccuvcl  intelligence  secretly  that  they  might 
cnttr  Liondon  with  e.i^.-  tliroufth  Aldgate,  which  was  then  in  a 
very  ruinous  stale,  removed  their  camp  from  Bedford  to  Ware, 
and  shortly  after  marched  into  the  city  in  the  niKht-limc.  Having 
succeeded  in  (heir  object,  they  determined  that  so  important  a 
gale  should  no  longer  remain  in  a  defenceless  condition.  They 
thciefMC  lyoikd  the  rdigious  houses  and  robbed  ihe  mooastery 
Mffmu«M«  to  have  means  wherewith  l»>ebttild  it.  Much  of 
Ik*  Intnkl  was  obtaiaaA  fMn  tJio  dtwrad  hnwm  of  ika 
«BliNtiia*t«  Jewa,  iMt  till  iloBB  fir  llM  Miwia  oM  obtaiBad 
fMD  Omo,  and  the  HMdl  baslta  or  tiks  from  Flanders. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  change  in  the 
a-ipet  t  of  I.dudon  and  its  sutroundinKs  made  during  the  Norman 
perioi!  by  the  establish inenl  of  a  lar^e  number  of  nionaslcric'S. 
A  still  iii  jrc  inijieiiliiru  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  interior 
of  Loiiiion  u.es  n\adc  in  the  ijlh  century,  when  the  various 
orders  of  the  friars  estaUialied  Lhemsclves  there.  The  Bene- 
dicUae  monks  preferred  secluded  sites;  the  Augustinians  did 
Ml  tadtivate  seclusion  so  strictly;  but  the  friars  chose  the 
interior  of  towna  fay  prefercoce.  At  the  bcginaiog  «i  tho  tith 
caatury  the  ranaikabk  avancslkal  r«mb1.  institiitad  atawat 
•fenabawwa^  kf  St  Dominic  m4  U  tand^  am/it  am 


The  lour  chief 
hoNMNl  in  London  ^-• 

BloMriars. — The  Black,  Preaching  or  Dominican  Friars  came  to 
Bai^ana  in  tllt  and  their  Rrst  hou!>e  was  at  Oxford,  Shortly  after 
this  they  eamc  to  London  and  srttlet!  In  llollMirn  nr.ir 
Linailn'j.  Inn,  ul;crc  they  rrmainccl  for  m  ite  than  fitty 
years.  In  ia76  they  Koioved  to  the  acjgMwurhood  o( 
D.i>nard  C.i^tW.  and  tbdc hounfavaa.aaaif  CO*  CpMMmtlict 

which  it  still  retains. 

'  &*j/ri8n,—The^  Grey  friars,'  Mfaientcs  er  f^raaoiMni^  settled 
fa  ComhilK  aiid  hi  t»4  John  Swin  made  over  to  IhMt  in  Maic 

situated  in  Ihe  ward  of  Farriatfdon  Within  and  in  the  parish  of  St 
Nicholas  in.  the  Shambles,  wocre  their  (riary  vtsu  buili.  Christ 
Cliiin  li,  Newg.ite  Siio  l,  (jccupiw  the  site  <:f  the  i  lnir  of  tho  Kri  ;it 
cl  iin')  rif  the  Gre>'(ri  ir.. 

A  uiim  Fnart. — The  houtc  of  the  Austin  Friars  or  Friark  Eremites 
was  founded  ta  Broad  Street  Ward  in  1251. 

WkiU  Frian.—Tht  Friars  of  the  Bletcd  Vii 
or  C.irm<  liirsorWhitcfriBracanietoLcndQi 
home  on  t.ind  becwcm  Fleet  Stiodk  and 

iln-  (our  chid  orders  of  friars  there  were  the  Crulched 
,|^r^»,in  the  parisb.ol  St  (Nave,  fjUn  Stceei  (about  ligH),  and  tbe 


Virgin  of  Mount  Carmcl 
sia  laif.  and  B»dr  their 
the  Tlianies  given  by 


Friars  of  the  Sac  fiag4 
in  the  Old  Jewry. 

The  MBM  of  placaa  io  Ionian  krm  «afeuMa  focbrds  of  tiK 

habitations  of  different  classes  of  the  population.  The  mon- 
asteries and  friaries  are  kept  in  memory  by  their  names  in  various 
[I. ins  of  l.Dndon.  In  the  same  way  the  residences  of  the  Jews 
have  been  marked.  When  Edward  f.  expelled  the  Jews  from 
EngLind  in  131)0  the  dislriti  in  wliich  they  had  lived  since 
Wiiium  the  G>nqueror's  day  came  to  be  called  the  Old  Jewry. 
On  their  relum  afltf  naoy  centuries  of  exile  roost  of  them 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldgate  and  Alderagate.  Thene 
is  a  lenunder  of  tlwm  in  tho  names  of  Jewry  StMet  near  tfco 
oad  of  JOMin  Stooat  HT-tl*  litter  plaoa^  Jaoio  Stiott 
tte  rito  of  tha  biK>ii#1ilac*«f  tko  Je«»  brftoi  tho 


la  the  middle  ages  thote  vaaO  caastaat  succesrion  of  pageaala, 

proressioiu  and  tournaments.  The  royal  processions  arranged 
in  connexion  withcoTMUktions  were  of  Rreai  antiquity,  f^xaa. 
but  oncof  the  eariiest  to  be  describol  s  that  of  Henry 
III.  in  1236,  which  was  chronicled  by  Matthew  Paris.  After 
the  marriage  at  Canterbury  of  the  king  with  Eleanor  of  Provence 
the  royal  personages  can>c  to  Xx>ndon,  and  were  met  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  principal  citisens  to  tbe  number  of  360. 
sumptuously  apparelled  in  silken  robes  embroidered,  riding  upon 
suiely  horses.  After  the  death  of  Uesry  IXL  (1272)  tbe  country 
had  to  MfaU  for  tkck  iwi  kiob  waa  liMa  i»  tte  ttaly  iMd. 
Edward  I.  eaaolo  l4iirio«  M  tho  tirilof  Aiwai  lOTd.  odMMhi 
was  recctvad  vbh  tht  wBdMt  m^Hmkm  of  joy.  The  stMM 
were  hung  with  rich  doths  of  iSk  aim  and  tapestry;  the 
aldermen  and  princip,\I  men  of  the  city  threw  out  ol  their 
windows  handful  of  gold  and  silver,  to  signify  ibeu  gladness 

at  the  king's  r«t»B$  and  Jho  wiidiatti  4M  nilli  «i«b  >alh 

white  an  t  red. 

Dr  Jesvipp  gives  a  vivid  piiturc  of  what  CKCurrcd  when 
King  lidward  III,  entered  Ixmdon  in  triumph  on  the  14th  of 
October  1547.  lie  was  the  foremost  man  in  Europe,  and  England 
had  reached  A  liai^  of  power  and  glory  such  as  sfae  had  never 
attaiitcd  bcfMVi  T*a  years  after  ihia,  one  of  the  most  famous 
iOiMa  in  thaatiNtoof  JJaadooocqundt  «hia  £dwaid  the  Blade 
PihiOB  bnni^  tlofteidi  Xing  John  and  other  {trisoMra  after 
the  battle  «f  FDllie»  to  En^nd .  Th  is  «aa  a  sceaa  unequalled 
until  ffcnty  V.  retumad  from  the  gloiious  6eld  of  Agincourt  in 
1415.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  apparelled  in  orient -grained 
scarlet,  and  four  hundred  commoners  in  murrey,  well  mounted, 
with  rich  collars  and  chains,  met  the  king  jl  blai.kheath.  At 
the  entrance  to  Ixmdon  Bridge  the  towecs  were  adorned  with 
banners  of  the  royal  arms,aadlolhaiimik«{thcatlwaiaiClfted 
Civttoi  JUiis  Juilkit. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  ijth  century  the  authorities  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  security  of  the 
gales  and  walls  of  tbe  dty,  and  when  Thomas  Nevill,  son  of 
William,  Lord  FaMcoaheri,  mode  hi*  Mtach  0900  Loiidatt  in 
1471  he  eqicrienced  a  spirited  ffitanci.  He  iitt  attonptod  to 
land  from  his  ships  in  the  city,  but  the  Thames  side  from 
Baynard'sCaslk  to  the  Tower  was  so  well  {orti6od  that  be  had  to 
Seek  a  quieter  and  It-v-  prepared  position.  He  then  set  upon  the 
several  gates  in  succession,  and  was  repulsed  at  all.  On  the  i  ith 
of  May  he  made  a  desperate  attack  uj>on  .Mdgatc,  followed  by 
500  men.  lie  won  the  bulwarks  and  some  of  his  followers  entered 
into  the  city,  but  the  portcullis  being  let  down  these, were  cat  off 
from  their  own  potty  and  were  slain  by  Lbe  eoeour.  Tha  poit> 
cullis  was  dmm  np.  and  the  betktuiwMd  liftJt it|^n>t  the 
icbdik  who  were  soon  Jdrced  to  flaiu       .  ^      '  ' 

Whoa  Richard,  duke  of  ClowMtw,  laM  h&  plaM  6r  irfriiti 
tho  cioanit  ho  WMiani  the  conalanance  of  the  ktd  mayor.  Sir 
F.dnttndS%a«,irbeiie  brother  Dr  Shaw  praised  Richard  at  Panht 
Cross.  Crosby  tfall,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  then  lately  built,  was 
made  the  IcKlginR  of  the  Protector.  There  he  acted  the  acrrssible 
prince  i:i  the  eves  uf  the  pcopic,  for  the  lait  of  the  Planlagcncts 
was  another  of  the  usurpcis  who  found  favour  intheeycsof  the 
men  of  London.  11. ^  day,  however,  \v,is  short,  n 
baitJe  of  Bocworth.'ends  flantaceoet  LondoOt 
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5.  Mr  U^s-it»fi.-it  «n  during  iMi  pofai  4lHt  At 

Imt  naps  of  LojMlett  wot  drawn.  K«  rnnnnutioa  «(  ifa 

a'!y  eatBer  thftB  the  middle  of  tM  >€tK  cmtnry  has 
o'^LoaJLa'.   ^'^'^  diKtovertd,  although  It  iwms  more  than  probftble 

that  tJiimv  pl.ms  rr.ust  have  Incn  produci'tl  at  an 
earlirr  period.'  The  earliest  known  view  is  the  drawing  of 
Van  den  WynRacrdc  in  (he  Bixlleian  Lil>r,-»ry  (dated  15S0). 
Bratin  and  Hogcnberg's  map  was  put^hed  in  1573-1573,  and 
the  so-called  Agas's  map  was  probably  produced  soon  afterwarHs, 
.inc!  sv^n  ttnubtlest  influenced  by  the  publication  <A  Bnun  ud 
Hogcnli^rg's  cndlrat  engraving;  Norden's  maps  df 
cad  WcttaiiMtcr  an  dattd  iS95>  8o«ne  of  Uew  inaM 
patted  iQKm  Dafls^  aad  wmA  Ilavo  bcM  hifcljr  dutjuj'id  by 
ordinary  wear  and  tear.  It  Is  ctirlota  that  the  only  two  obttng 
copies  of  Agas's  map*  were  published  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
although  app,ircn',l>-  thry  had  nni  het-n  ahcu-<l  from  the  earjiet 
cdilions  o(  Fllzabclh's  reign  which  have  been  lost.  By  the 
hi'lp  of  ihcsc  map?  we  arc  .iblr  to  obtain  a  clear  noiion  of  the 
extent  and  chief  characteristics  ai  Tudor  London.  Henry  VH. 
did  little  to  connect  his  name  with  the  hi-iiory  of  London, 
altlioagll  ttie  erection  of  the  exquisite  <fH-rimen  of  florid  Gothic 
at  Wartaiilistcr  Abbey  has  carried  his  n^emory  down  in  its 
Mpolw  aame  of  Jlemy  VII.%  chapei.  Sooa  after  this  king  ob> 
tauMd  tkc  tbtona  ta  banwcd  ilia  aani  af  joob  nutkt  from  ibe 
cfty,  and  rioimtct  fbondcd  tlia  cucHeui  piccadeat  aC  icpau^ng 
ft  at  the  appointed  tfme.  IV  dthem  wtn  ae  pIcaMd  at  tMl 
i;nf\pectc<!  otfurrcncc  th.it  they  willingly  lent  the  king  £6000 
ia  14S3,  which  lie  rcivjircd  for  military  preparations  against 
France.  In  1477  Lor.dun  was  Ihrc.vt'  nrd  liy  the  relicls  favour- 
able to  Perkin  \\',irhirk.  «ho  rncanipul  on  Blackheaib  on 
the  r7th  of  June.  M  t-r^t  there  wai  3  panic  among  the  citizens, 
but  subsequently  the  city  ws-i  place  !  in  a  proper  state  of  defence, 
and  the  king  himself  cncamp(  d  in  St  George's  Fields.  On  June 
22  he  entirely  routed  the  rebels}  aadaomt  time  aft«nrafds 
Perkin  Warbeck  gave  himself  Vp,  IM  iMtt  CODdoctad  !■  triUnpk 
Cbroogb  Londoo  to  tke  Tower. 

As  tba  tMcf  ffHttwe  of  Nofncui  Xondbn  was  tlie  ftandatloii 
of  monasteries,  and  that  of  Plantagenet  London  was  the  estab- 
tmunt'  lishment  of  friaries,  so  Tudor  London  was  specially 
■too*/  chiiraclcri.'cd  by  the  ".upprr-^'.ion  of  the  "holt-  ol  these 
religiiius  hini'.c;.  and  .ilso  of  the  almost  ntim[ifrlt-<ss 
religion*  KiM*  and  brot lierhoois.  When  we  rrnienibirr 
that  more  than  half  of  the  area  of  Lwwlon  was  ocrupied  by 
these  establishments,  and  that  about  a  third  of  the  inhabitants 
wm  monks,  nuns  and  friars,  it  is  easy  to  fmagjne  how  great 
arait  bave  been  the  disorganization  caused  by  ihb  root  .^.t d 
branch  fcform.  One  of  the  eariket  «t  the  leUgioiis  houses  to  be 
suppressed  was  the  hospital  cf  St  TheiBtt  of  Acen  (or  Acre) 
on  ibc  north  side  of  Qieapslde,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mercers*  Hall.  The  larger  bouses  soon  followed, 
ami  thi!  ni.uk,  the  White  ant!  the  Cn-y  Friar*,  wi'h  the 
Cjrlhubians  anJ  many  othtri,  wtre  all  condemned  in  Ngvi  mbcr 
"538. 

Love  of  show  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Hi-nn,-  VIII. 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  encouraging  the  titif.f.s 
in  the  same  expensive  taste.  On  the  occasion  of  his  marri.igc 
with  Catherine  of  Aragon  the  city  was  gorgeously  ornamt  r.ted 
with  rich  silU  aod  tapesuy,  aad  Goldsmiths'  Row  (Chcapsidc) 
and  part  at  CorahlD  tirm  buv  whb  folden  brocades.  Wbeo 
«B  the  eve  of  St  John's  Day,  1510^  (be  bhg  la  the  habit  of  a 
yeoman  of  hts  own  guard  saw  the  famoas  march  of  the  city 

watch,  he  A  i$  so  delighted  th;il  on  the  fullov^  ing  rclcr's  Eve 
he  again  altindtj  in  ChtujiiiJc  to  itc  the  marih,  but  ihi-^  tiiTit 
be  was  so- oiT:;ia:iiril  by  the  queen  ai.d  \h.i-  jjrinripal  .-lot.Mli-y. 
The  cast  of  these  two  marches  ia  the  year  was  very  considerable, 
•pdi  bavini  been  suspended  in  1518  on  account  of  the  pteval- 

.•"A  snap  of  London  enjmveff  on  ropper  plute,  dated  1497." 
wKcb  was  DOUnht  by  FerdirkinJ  d  lunibus  during  IjU  tr.ivfis  in 
Europe  nh  .jt  1518-1525,  is  entered  in  the  catalocue  uf  Feidiaand'i 
bookk,  rn.ip->,  .  nude  by  him»eU  and  pre&rrvrd  in  the  QUhMral 
Ltb'ar>'  at  Seville,  t  i!  there  i»  no  clue  to  its  exi'=tence, 

•  Om  it  in  (lie  (.uitdhaU  Libniry.  atxl  tliL-  otfwf'iaMMUt  the 
Pepysian  map*  m  Maxdakoc  College,  Cambritige. 


darint,  tha  amaiadK  d 
In  >m8,  sevived  Pia  nudi 
iM(a  spkadid  fay  thuaddkioD 
factbe 


of  thai 
bldint'bptbaMntrawl* 
ysielp.  Sirjaha-r 
oftbeeity  watdi.t 

of  three  hundred  J 
king's  service. 

The  best  mode  of  utilising  the  LuiUtni;^  of  the  suppressed 
relifioOT  houses  was  a  diftimli.  quolioa  kit  uosotved  by  Henry 
VTII.  That  king,  shortly  bdore  his  death,  rcfoundod  K.^Ihtl'^ 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  "  for  the  conlioiMil  icUef  and  help 
«f8BbiadMdsore  and  diseased,"  but  moat  of  iba  Ivile  building 
•an  Itft  aacnailed  aa  he  iilM  by  Ml  aiKMmr.  The  «isi 


of  caDcfes,  <hamiia,r  fte^  to  the  king,  when  the  difletcni  c«c|- 

panics  ot  Ldtidm  ledeemed  those  whkh  they  bad  held  for  the 

payn^ent  of  prir  jtj'  v:\r'-%,  obiiis  and  li<?hts  at  the  price  of  £ jo.ooo, 
and  applied  the  rtnia  artjiiiig  from  ihtni  to  tharituble  putptj!><.». 
In  1550  the  citizens  purchaxd  the  niotiur  of  Southwarlii,  and 
uiih  it  they  became  ptwuewMrd  of  the  munosicry  t^i  Si  1  homas, 
which  «as  enlarged  and  prcpare<l  for  the  reccpUoo  of  "  po<>r, 
sick  and  belpleas  objects."  Thus  was  lelounded  St  Thomas's 
HospitBl,  whkh  was  mowed  to  Lamibcth  in  1870-1871.  Shortly 

heCsca  Ma  dnrii  Edwaid  fandsd  dutat'a  Ua^kal  ia  the  Onar 
PUm;  mmI  fm«  Hm  aid  palaa  af  Bddmdl  to  the  dty  "  Av 
(balod|big  ofpoor  wayf  sihapanflf  t  ibs  fnturilnnal  Mpbaodl 
and  dborderly  persons,  and  foriMlaf  tbeia  wixk.'*  Om  the 

death  of  Edward  M.  Lady  Jane  Hrey  was  reei-'vet!  at  the  TowiT 
queen,  ilie  having  gone  there  by  water  from  Durham  lIovi;e 
in  the  Strand.  The  cuiicns,  however,  swn  found  out  their 
mistske,  and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  recorder  prociaimed 
Queen  Mary  at  Chcapride.  London  was  then  gay  with  pageants, 
but  when  the  queen  made  known  her  inictuion  of  marr>'ing 
Philip  of  Spain  the  discontent  of  the  country  found  vent  in  the 
rising  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  the  city  had  to  prepare  itself 
agsfnat  attack.  Wyat  took  possession  of  Southwark,  and  ex* 
pscted  to  bava  (nm  admitted  into  Lmdoa;  but  findint  iht 
gates  shut  aaanat  hbm  and  tba  duwbridiBait  dawn  be  mardhea 
to  Kingston,  the  bridge  at  which  place  had  been  destroyed. 
This  he  restored,  and  then  proceeded  towards  London.  In 
consequence  of  the  t>rcakdown  of  iu:iit  of  li's  p.'^r.^  tit  irii- 
prudently  halted  at  Turnham  Green.  Had  he  not  done  so  it 
lA  probable  that  he  might  have  obtained  fwsscssion  of  the  lii  v. 
He  planted  his  ordnance  on  Hay  Hill,  and  titcn  marched  by 
St  James's  Palace  to  Charing  Cross.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  Sir  John  Gage  with  a  thousand  men,  bot  he  raptilKd  tbcm 
and  ft  at  bed  Ludgatc  without  further  opposition.  He  was 
disaDDainiiad  at  the  nslttanee  which  tasa  — *^*^  and  altar  masiaa 
a  wMla  '*«pa»  a  aidi  mnr  a»lait  Ibi  Bel  Ssvadga  Oai«Y 
he  turned  back.  His  RtMat  waa  tat  dt,  and  he  surrendt-rcd 
to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley.  We  have  sonMwhat  fully  described 
this  historical  incident  here  becau«-  it  has  an  important  txanng 
on  the  history  i  f  London,  and  shows  also  the  smalt  imi>orlante 
ol  the  districts  outside  the  walls  at  that  period. 

We  r»ow  come  to  con^der  the  appearance  ol  Loodon  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  ol  the  Tudors.  At  rm  other  period  WO*  ga 
many  great  men  associated  with  its  history;  ibc, 
latter  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign  are  specially  Interest* 
tagtaaabacaasalt  tasathaalhai  tiishrspnses  ttvsd 
In  Iwidon,  aiidtitaaduesd  Hatfsnela  and  people  faMA  Ms  pbya^ 
Tn  those  days  the  frequent  virftallon  of  plapuea  ,mada  Bien 
fear  the  gsihering  together  of  maltitades.  This  dfefed  of  pest B* 
cnce.  united  with  a  puritanic  hatred  of  pla>s,  made  the  citirettt 
do  all  they  could  to  discountenance  ihr.Ttrical  rntertainmcnis. 
The  queen  acknowledged  the  validity  of  ihc  first  reason,  but  fht 
repudiated  the  religious  objeciioii  provided  ordtoary  care  was 
taken  10  allow  "  suc4i  plays  only  as  w-sre  fitted  to  yield  honest 
recreation  and  no  example  of  c^."  On  April  1 1,  1  $81,  the  lotds 
of  the  coancil  wrele  to  the  lord  mayor  to  the  effect  that,a>''bsr 
Majestf  Maktimes  took  dslii^t  HI  thasa  pastimei,  it  had  baai 
thought- not  nnfit.  havieg  rt«afd  to  the  saasan  at  tba  year  and 
the  clearance  of  the  city  from  infection,  to  allow  of  certih 
compauiu  ol  players  in  Londoo,  partly  that  they  might  tt 
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ttuin  aoce  dnrterity  tnd  perfection  tbe  better  to  content  her 
Mmjetty**  (Anlylic&l  Index  to  tbe  RewumtroHtia).  When 
tkektict  INK  csUbtbbed  tbe  lord  mayor  took  care  that  they 
rfkoiild  Mt  bo  bnOt  «ftUli  tte  cky.  Tlw  "  Theaitre  "  and  the 
•CMote**  «M  iftMrfM  il  aMndttdK  tho  "OoH"  tki 
"Swaa.'*  the  "thM**  and  tbi  **Bapo^  on  tte  BiiMilit 
and  tbe  Blackfrian  tiNlMi 
without  the  city  juriMHctkui. 

In  1 561  St  Paul's  steeple  and  roof  were  dcstro>  r;I  by  lightning, 
and  the  spire  was  never  replaced.  This  circumstance  allows 
us  to  test  the  date  of  certain  views;  thus  Wyngaerde's  map 
has  the  spue,  but  Agaa'a  map  is  without  it.  In  is66  the  first 
stone  was  laid  of  Uw  "Baite,"  which  owed  its  origin  to  Sir 
ThooMt  Gfochain.  In  1571  Qoeen  Elizabeth  changed  iu  name 
10  Hm  loyal  Excbance.  Tho  Strand  was  filled  iHtb  oobla 
— WlOM  IWliwd  by  tbO  MtMt  of  Uw  TlMHBCSt  fail  tho  llfMt, 

if  fiNOl  k  coold  bo  edbd,  «ot  Mk 


doMra  f  reqacMed  dw  ifver,  wfaieh  trat  thdr  CMOt 
The  banks  were  crowded  with  suirs  for  boats,  and  the  watcrmm 

of  thit  day  answered  to  the  chairmen  of  .1  later  dale  and  the 
Cabmen  of  to-day.  The  BaiAiidc  was  u(  olJ  a  favourite  place 
for  entertainments,  but  two  o;il> — ihc  hull-baiting  and  the 
bear-baiting — were  in  existence  when  Aga&'s  map  was  &rst 
planned.  On  Nordea's  map,'  however,  «e  find  tbo  gjflltlW  ol 
Paris  Garden,  the  bearhouse  and  the  playhouse. 
The  lettlcd  character  of  the  later  year*  of  LlitaU-ih'*  retKnappcars 

2 have  cacMed  a  comtdcrable  chance  in  the  habit*  of  the  people. 
•ay  of  the  chief  citiaens  followed  tbe  example  of  thecoonian,  and 
lilt  for  themwlves  comtry  leaidewcea  ia  Middleiex,  Easot  and 
iMoy;  thus  we  learn  from  Notden  that  Atdrrm.in  Roe  lived  at 
Mootll  Hill,  and  we  know  that  Sir  Thomas  C.roham  built  a  fine 
house  and  planned  a  beautiful  rtark  .it  OsterU-y.  The  map*  show  as 
much  that  remains  somewhat  the  Mine  a*  it  was.  liut  .ilvi  much  that 
has  greatly  altered.  St  Cilen's  wai  liierally  a  village  in  the  field*; 
fSccadilly  wat  "  the  waye  to  Redinge,"  Oxford  Street  "  the  way  to 
Uxbridge,"  Covent  Garden  an  open  field  or  garden,  and  Leicester 
Fields  lam  ma*  land.  Moorfielda  was  drained  and  laiaoutio  walk«  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  At  Spitallietds  crowd*  uied  to  eongrtgatr  on 
Kasier  MonJay  and  Tuesday  to  hear  the  Spil.il  «efmon*  preachc<l 
from  the  pulpit  cro«j.  The  ground  wa»  oriRinally  a  Roman  Cemetery, 
and  about  the  year  1576  l>ri<  k»  were  lar,'t  ly  made  from  the  clasev 
earth,  the  recoueciion  of  which  is  kri  i  .ihve  in  the  n.ime  of  Hm  k 
Lane.  Citiaens  went  to  Holborn  and  UUximtbury  (or  change  of  air, 
and  booaea  were  tbare  pitparod  tor  tbe  wceptloaol  cMldn  n,  iawlids 
and  roovolwcioia  fatbe«0Rh«cf*spriBkMtfMOMlyiag«ilfaiges 
of  IdfogtoB,  Hoitaa  and  ClerkeiweU. 

6.  Shurl  (fdoj-ryr^).— The  Stuart  period,  from  the  accession 
of  James  I  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  extends  over  little  more 
than  a  century,  and  yet  greater  changes  occurred  during  those 
yeari  than  at  any  previous  pcriwj.  The  early  years  of  Stuart 
London  may  be  said  to  be  closely  linked  with  the  last  years  of 
Elizabethan  London,  for  the  greatest  men,  such  as  Raleigh, 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  lived  on  into  James's  reign, 
lltich  of  the  li(e  of  the  time  was  then  in  tbe  City,  but  the  last 
Mm  of  StMrt  Londoft  toko  «» t«  tbo  iftb  oeaUtfy,  whca  tocial 
ifi  bid  potMBMr  MM  Itt  (ho  wait  cad.  In  tho  mMdie 
of  tho  period  occorred  tbo  dafl  won,  and  ibn  tho  foe  which 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  London.  When  Jomct  came  to 
the  throne  the  term  suburbs  had  a  bad  name,  as  aQ  those  dis- 
reputable persons  who  couli)  I'uul  no  shelter  in  the  city  itself 
settled  in  these  outlyinf;  (hslnils.  Stubbs  denounced  Suburban 
gardens  and  garden  houves  in  his  A  nalomy  of  A  hu!(s,  and  another 
writer  observed  "lu3W  happy  were  titles  if  they  Ha^i  im  suburbs." 
Tbo  prapaxatiooo  for  tbe  coromtion  of  King  James  were 
bgr  ft  Mvm  vUtaiiM  of  the  plague,  which  kiUcd 
T  ft  woo  not  till  March  15. 1604, 
NO  Henry  paaood  trkiinphanily 
Tbo  loril  Myot'ft  ibows, 
id  bwi  dbeomhmed  lor  lone  yaon.  nm  lowlvod  by 
order  of  ibo  kbg  in  1609.  The  dissolved  nnonaatery  of  the 
Charterhouae,  which  had  been  bought  and  sold  by  the  courtiers 
several  times,  was  obtained  from  Thomas,  earl  of  .SuHuIk,  by 
Thomas  Sutton  for  £13,000.  The  new  hospital  cha[>el  and 
'  Thb  map  of  London  by  Norden  is  dated  1593.  as  Mated  above. 


«flMaMnri«mst*P«Mii* 
llMtttbtU«SiMMaMdl 
fMM  Ibo  Tmm  to 


>  rhM  map  ol  London  by  Norden  is  dated  IS93.  as  Mated  above. 
Tbe  laao  tiip««raphtr  piibliibcd  w  hia  MUMna  a  m»  of  Waa- 
iriMir  to  Ml  Mridooaoof  Ibo  «y  of  Loaioa. 


schoolbouse  were  begun  in  1611,  and  in  the  same  year  Sutton 

died. 

With  the  death  of  James  I.  in  i6>s  the  older  history  of  I 
nay  be  said  to  have  clo&ed.  During  tbe  reign  ol  bis  I 
in  tbo  nlotivo  sooitioM  of 
tbo  wdblwdwt  ta. 
ftiof  on  to  eoMidtr  tho  chhl  faiddenio  of  tbb  chaaie  it  will 
bo  woU  to  fofer  io  aooo  icatinoa  of  tbe  social  life  of  James's 
reign.  Bon  Joooon  plocco ooe  of  the  scenes  of  £;rry  Men  in  kit 
HumMV  in  Mdorfields,  which  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  play 
had,  as  stated  above,  Uiely  been  drained  and  laid  out  in  walks. 
Beggars  frequented  the  place,  auJ  iravcUcts  from  the  village 
of  Hoxton,  who  crossed  it  in  order  to  get  into  London,  did  so 
irith  aa  much  eipodition  as  poasible.  Adjoining  Moorfieldi 
WRo  Flnsbury  FteUl,  s  fwMWite  practising  ground  (or  the 
Mchers.  Mile  End,  %  wan  on  the  Gttat  Easiera  Road,  was 
long  famous  bb  a  iwdoiwMK  for  the  ttoopa.  Theae  pktfca  an 
twiqwUr  Qrfonod  to  ly  tba  dd  dwMllm{  laMkt  SbaJbrn 
boMtooi  bb  doings  at  iflb  End  GiMn  wbn  M  «■•  DtgMct 
in  ArthwVSbow.  Fleet  Street  was  the  show-place  of  London, 
in  which  ware  exhibited  a  constant  succession  o(  pup^xts, 
naked  Indians  and  strange  fishes.  The  great  meeting-place  o( 
Londoners  in  the  day-time  was  the  nave  of  old  St  Paul's.  Crowcb 
of  merchants  with  their  hats  on  tran^vatted  business  in  the  aisles, 
and  used  the  font  as  a  counter  upon  which  to  make  their  payments! 
lawyers  received  clients  at  their  several  pillars;  and  masteries 
serving-men  waited  to  be  engaged  upon  their  own  porticular 
bench.  Besides  those  who  came  on  buaineia  there  were  galUnta 
in  laabiMMlila  tntftf  m  tbnt  it  m  wnb  iba  taihit^ 

 n  rffi-  ml  ifll  bh  taMa  booli  -ti*t  t^w, 

The  nlddb  oc  Modharranaoa  aido  «m  tbo  Paul's  Walk,  aho 
called  the  Dukr^  Gallery  from  tbe  erroneous  suppositioa  that 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Guy  Brauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  that  o( 
the  "  good  "  lluMiphrcy,  duke  of  Gloucester,  After  the  Restora- 
tion a  fence  was  erected  on  the  inside  of  the  great  north  door 
to  hinder  a  concourse  of  rude  people,  and  when  the  cathedral 
was  being  rebuilt  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  a  strict  order 
against  any  profanation  of  the  sacred  building.  St  Paul'a 
churchyard  was  from  the  earliest  days  of  printing  until  the  end 
o(  it>e  iSlh  century  the  headquarters  of  tbe  book  tiadc, 
it  diifted  to  Palemotter  Row.  Another  of  tbe  bvowke  [ 
of  the  peoplo  waai,tba  faidan  of  Gnjr's  wban  tba  < 
society  was  t«  be  mat  Tbatai,mdartbodiiiio«artbai 
which  Bacon  had  planted,  Pcpya  and  hia  wife  consuntly  walked. 
Mrs  Pcpys  went  on  one  occasion  specially  to  observe  the  fashions 
of  the  ladies  because  she  was  then  "  making  some  l  iothcs." 

In  those  days  of  public  conviviality,  and  for  many  ytait 
afterwards,  the  taverns  ol  London  luhl  a  veiy  irrporlant 
The  Boar's  Head  in  Great  Eastcheap  was  an  inn  of 
Shakespeare's  own  day ,  and  the  charac  ters  he  introduces 
into  his  plays  are  really  his  own  contemporaries.  The  "  Mermaid  " 
is  somctinocs  described  as  in  Bread  Street,  and  at  other  times  in 
FrkUy  Stnet  and  alao  ni  Chcapaidr  Wo  an  tbva  abia  to  ft 
lis  oast  poahioaf  far  a  Itlla  to  ibc  «aM  of  Warn  cbaicb  ii 
Bread  Street,  then  cane  a  Uock  of  honacs,  and  tbe  nest  tbonogb' 
fare  was  Friday  Street.  It  was  in  thb  block  that  the  "  Memaid  ** 
was  situa'.ei!,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  entrances  fr^m 
each  street.  What  makes  this  fact  still  more  certain  is  the 
circumstance  that  a  haberdasher  in  Cheapsidc  living  "'t«nt 
Wood  Street  and  Milk  Street,"  two  streets  on  the  north  side 
opposite  Bread  .ind  Friday  Streets,  described  himself  as  "  over 
against  the  Mermaid  tavern  in  Cheapside."  The  WindmtB 
lavcm  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  action  of  Etcrj 
Man  im  ku  Htmuw*  The  WlndnUU  stood  at  tbe  comer  of  the 
Old  Jewry  towards Lotbbury^aad the MItieclaMhgrlbeMcmali 
ia  Areod  Swal.  The  Mitn  b  Piaat  Suaat,  ift  faMiaHidir 
aaaoctocd  «(tb  Dr  Johaaon.  aha  cdHad  at  tfdl  Ibaai  Ik  li 
mentioned  la  a  comad|y  OMftlad  JCam  AMif  (lit  t)  aad  IMf  tba 

*  Various  changes  In  the  names  of  the  tavrm*  are  made  in  theCofiO 
edition  of  I  hi*  play  (1616)  (rum  the  uuarto  (1601) ;  thu*  the  McnooM 

of  ^,''\g^g^gy'ff^^ff*'^''*** "  ^         d  the  Mitre  of  tba 
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astrolofer  frequented  tt  In  ttf4Pw  At  the  Mermaid  Ben  Jonson 
had  sucfa  companioiu  as  Slwlnipfare,  Raleigh,  Beaumont, 
FWlckv,  Cmm,  Doww,  CoUoa  and  Sddoi,  b«t  *t  Um  Dtvil 
It  flMl  Sunt,  vkvt  he  Martcd  the  Apollo  aub,  h*«w 
pMCMl.  HkiMt,  fa  M»  MrfMaoini  O*  «r 
Mvcnl  «r  tke  Inm  of  di»  day. 

Under  James  t.  the  theatre,  which  established  Itadf  to  firmly 
in  the  latter  yean  of  Eliiabeth,  had  still  further  inrreaaed  its 
m^^—  Influence,  and  to  the  entertainments  given  at  the 
"'^^  many  playhouses  may  be  a<ldod  the  masques  so 
expensively  produced  at  Lourl  and  by  the  Lwycrs  at  the  inns 
«i  coort.  In  1613  The  Uasque  ef  FUrwtrs  was  presented  by 
Iht  flBmbers  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  Old  Buquetin^  House  in 
haoaar  of  the  maniage  of  the  '••^^Tfnt  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset, 
md  the  oquaUy  infimow  Lady  fimMt,  daughter  of  the  earl 

iJS^  JStUISlSktZ!!!         ^  * 

It  waa  durliif  the  leici  of  Chate  L  Ifat  tht  fnt  gnat  caodiM 
ol  the  wealthy  and  fasMooafaleiraaBiade  to  the  Weat  End.  The 

grcAJ  'quircarpiaaBaof  Covent  Garden  was  formed 
JJJ^  from  the  ilcslgns  of  Inigo  Jones  about  163 ».  The 
nrighbouriiiR  4irt*ts  were  Lmili  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  names  uf  Henrietta.  Charles,  James,  King  and 
iPlgrft  BtKelS  were  pvm  after  inembtrrs  of  the  royal  family. 
Great  Quern  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  built  about  1619, 
and  named  m  hunooi  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
kod  bam  pkaned  khiic  jrcais  before.  With  the  Restoration  the 
1  «f  fcaifenihte  flm  dty  life  boeaiM  obmplete. 
idMOhllWvlmkaaatLaadntaAtktjidaef  tka 
•  oMariva  ^patfn  tt  ffrtfjfirttitii  at'oMa 
projected  to  protect  the  town  afriost  the  threatened  attack 
ef  the  royal  armyj»  A  strong  earthen  rampart,  flanked  with 
bastions  and  redoubts,  surroundcfl  the  City,  in  lid^rtie^,  Wcs: 
niinster  and  Southwarli,  makinj;  an  iriimonsc  erulu^ure. 

London  had  been  ravaged  by  plague  on  many  former  occasions, 
bat  the  pestilence  that  began  in  December  1664  lives  in  history 
a»  "  the  Plague  of  I-ondnn."  On  the  7th  of  June  1665 
Samuel  Pepyi  for  the  first  time  saw  two  or  three 
houses  imijhed  whh  the  red  cross  and  the  words 
"  Lead,  have  mercy  npon  tts,"  on  the  doors.  The  deaths  daily 
iacnased,  and  busiMaa  was  stopped.  Grass  grew  in  the  area 
«f  the  Keyal  taitaata,  at  Whiteh>ll,and  ia  ttap«todtai«ttaett 
«r  tfea  digr*  Ob  tka  4t]i  of  Scpumbar  iM$  Ptpys  mUci  an 
interesting  Mlm  to  Lady  Carteret  fcom  Wodhrfcfa:  "  I  have 
stayed  in  tlie  dty'till  above  7400  died  b  one  week,  and  of  them 
about  6000  of  the  ptanuc,  and  'utile  noise  heard  day  ur  nlnht  but 
tolling  of  Iwlis  "  The  plague  was  stajtely  stayed  before  the 
whole  city  was  in  flames,  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  one  which  in  the  end  caused  much  good,  as  the  seeds  of 
disca^  were  destroyed,  and  London  has  never  since  been  visited 
by  such  an  epidemic  On  the  2nd  of  September  1666  the 
Im  bnfce  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  a  house  in 
Pudding  Lane.  A  violent  cast  wind  fomented  the 
JUMik  whkh  raged  during  the  whole  of  Monday  and 
Ml  nit  «l  TuMdnit.  Oft  Iteriay  iright  Uw  iriBd 
M^Mb  Mi  m  WcdMMkr  tti  Mm  riMhmd.  On 
Thnaday  It  im  aiOitMiii  l«t  w  lltt  «miNg  flf  that 
Iki  lanea  again  burst  forfh  at  fBe  Teaide.  Soow  bonact  were 
•I  aaee  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  thus  the  fire  was  finally 
wmatcred.  Many  in(crc?.tingdctaiL-iof  the  fire  are  given  in  Tcpys's 
Diary.  The  river  swarmed  wath  vessels  filled  with  persons 
carrying  away  such  of  thcix  goods  as  they  were  able  to  save. 
Some  fled  to  the  hills  of  Hampatcad  and  Hi^ate,  but  Moorficlds 
was  the  chief  resort  of  the  housdcss  Londoner.  Soon  paved 
Stnaia  and  two^torey  hotises  were  seen  in  that  swampy  place. 
IteiMopk  bore  their  trouble*  heroically,  and  Heniy  Oidenburg, 
to  tho  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  OB  Sep««nibcriOk  lay*:  "Hm 

of  a  nmy  for  nbtSo^^^eSty  with  Mtftt  and  Ui^es^e^ 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  fire  three  several  plans  were  presented 
to  rebuildin^^  (he  city,  by  Christopher  Wren, 


main  thoroughfares  north  and  south,  and  cMt  and  west,  to 
insulate  all  the  chufdica  in  conspicuous  positions,  to  form  tha 
roost  public  ptaeci  fata  kfge  piiaas,  to  anlte  tha  baBs  of  tb* 
twelve  cUcf  iwinata  mo  oaa  Ngalar  aquan  aaanail  tt 
OriMbril  and  to  iMrioe  a  iae  awy  oa  tkt  bank  af  the  river 
ftoaiBhclrfitAntatbel^wcr.  HkMacttwertiabe 
of  three  magrutudes— 90  ft.,  60  ft.  and  30  ft.  wide 
respectively.  Evelyn's  plan  differed  from  Wren's 
chiefly  in  proposing  a  street  from  the  church  of  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  F-ist  to  the  cathedral,  and  in  having  no  quay  or 
terrace  along  the  river.  In  -^pii,-  of  the  best  advice,  however, 
(he  jealousies  of  the  citizens  prevented  any  systematic  design 
from  being  carried  tm^  and  in  consequence  the  old  lines  were  in 
almost  every  ease  retitoed.  But  though  tha  |ilaBa  of  Wren  and 
Hooke  were  not  adopted.  It  «u  to  theMtwaidMMiaf  the  Royal 
Sodaqr  that  tba  kboar  «f   ~  ' 


and  dw  many  cfaurdMS  reused  round  it  as  nw'fTTt  Hodkali 
task  was  the  humbler  one  of  arranging  as  dty  aarveyer  tat 

the  building  of  the  houses.  He  laid  out  the  ground  of  the  several 
proprietors  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  .\nd  had  no  rest  early  or 
late  from  persons  soliciting  him  to  set  out  their  ground  for  them 
at  once.  The  first  great  impetus  of  change  in  the  configuration 
of  London  was  given  by  the  great  fire,  an<i  Evelyn  records  and 
regrets  that  the  town  in  his  time  had  grown  almost  as  large  agaia 
as  it  was  within  his  own  ntemory.  Although  for  several  centuriea 
attempu  had  been  nade  in  favour  of  building  houses  wfeh 
brick  or  stone,  yat  the  carpMrtH  continued  to  be  the  chief  I 
buildan.  Aa  kte  «  dMLjaar  t6$o  the 
dtaw  iip  a  bmbmnM  to  iMA  they  "gave 
tyaiher  boBdbigi  were  noie  eomaKNUaua  for  this  dtie  than 
bifck'  buIMings  were."  The  Act  of  ParBament  "  for  rebuilding 
the  city  of  London  "  passed  after  the  great  fire,  gave  the  eoup  ds 
grdit  to  the  carpenters  as  house-builders.  After  setting  forth 
that  "  building  with  brick  was  not  only  more  comely  and  dur.ililc, 
but  also  more  safe  against  future  perils  of  fire,"  it  was  enacted 
"that  all  the  outsi<lc5  of  all  buildings  in  and  about  the  city 
should  be  nude  of  brick  or  stone,  except  doorcases  aitd  windowi* 
frames,  and  other  parts  of  the  first  story  to  the  front  between  tb* 
piers,"  for  which  substantial  oaken  timber  night  be  «Md  **tm 
conveniency  of  abopa."  In  the  winter  of  iMi-^M4  a  ttdr  WM 
thalhaiMa.  Thaf 


after,  wat  (be  greatest  on  record;  the  Ice  was  it  in.  thick. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  October  1685,  and  the 
consequent  migration  of  a  large  number  of  industrious  French 
Protestants,  caused  a  considerable  growth  in  the  east  end  of 

established. 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  11.  theloitMftof  thedty  wcra 
at  their  lowest,  and  nowhere  wat  the  arrival  of  the  prince  «l 
Orange  more  welcomed. 

William  III.  cared  little  for  Landaa,  the  aanka  of  wfakb  pm 
Mm  asthma,  and  when  a  great  part  of  WHtafeal  haiBt  ii 
i«9(  ha  pawhaarf  Mottinghaai  BovM  aaii  aMib  h  iai»  Xm^ 
sirqston  Pfelaee.  Kensington  was  then  an  bM^pMMiM  ijlmrt 
but  the  arrival  of  the  court  soon  caused  it  to  grow  in  importance. 

Although  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  dty  were  amply  provided 
for  by  the  churches  huOt  by  Wren,  the  large  districts  outside 
the  city  and  its  liberties  had  been  greatly  neglected.  The  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aime  for  building  fifty  new<lHRlM 
(17 10)  for  a  time  supplied  the  wants  of  large  districts. 

7.  Etghiccnih  Cemimry. — London  had  hitherto  grown  up  by 
the  side  of  the  Thames.  In  the  iSth  century  other  parts  of  tht 
town  were  more  largdyboDt  upon.  The  inhabitants  used  caadM 
and  dtfin  mm  than  hMM»  tod  tfea  haalBi  «f  the  ifvtr  mm 
Bt^Bciedi  EaadM  «Ddd  ae  laager  h»  tm  «  ft  iMMhi 
bacaaia  a  ntra  taOaetibn  of  bouMt.  Ia  «pfla  of  tUa  tha  tM 
century  pfoduced  some  Of  the  moat  devoted  ef  L<HMloa<fa«* 
men  who  considered  a  day  lived  out  of  London  as  one  lost  out 
of  their  hvcs.  Of  this  class  Dr  Johnson  and  Hogarth  are  strikiag 


«f  irfca  aai  cnalijr  thaij* 
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'  It  W  MB  is  tl»  Mthal  Immw  k«K  npiwtMed  by 
Hoctitli,  ud  ka4  tbey  aoi  beM  Ml  do««  ly  •»  Imtfcful  «a 
obseiver  U  would  h&v«  been  alinoK  infMariUe  tttbdiewt  lint  Mcb 

enormities  could  have  been  commillcd  in  the  streets  o(  s  grcsl 
city.  A  few  days  alter  his  accession  George  I.  addressed  the 
repri.:cr.i..-.i\',-s  of  the  city  in  these  words:  "  1  hive  lauly  lK.cn 
made  sensible  of  what  consequence  the  city  o(  Loiu!(jii  ii>,  and 
tkcfcforc  shall  be  sure  to  t.tkc  all  their  privileges  and  intcrctiLs 
infb  ay  particular  protection."  Oa  the  fulkiwin^  lord  mayor's 
IIm  Uni  witocisod  the  ihow  ia  Cheapstdc  aixl  attended  the 
tiBypil  a(  {fViHhtB  Qwcn  Anne  and  the  first  three  Georges 
tNM  all  MSMMBOdttwIt  OB  the  occasions  of  tbcir  visits  to  the 
dty  to  M  tb*  Hum,  at  tha  auaa  lH>ttN  ««MHcB«w  church, 
la  tba  tlMoC  Qoeaa  Ahm  and  lieoigi  I.  OaaiA  Baiday  (the 
son  of  tbt  teowHS  apologiu  for  tbe  Qaalcm)  lMa4Hia|ipitntic9 
in  the  house,  but  he  subsequently  became  mastcTi  aad  had  the 
honour  of  ri-ccivinR  George  II.  and  George  III.  ns  hi^  piicsts. 
There  w-w  n  hum:  Uiicony  extending  along  the  ttual  oi  the  house 
I  was  fitted  with  a  canopy  and  hanginps  of  crimson  damask 
The  building,  then  nunit>crcd  lob  Chcapside,  was  puUcd 
la  t86i. 

'  is  the  i&th  century  there  was  a  considerable  extensioo 
operations  in  the  West  End.  Still,  however,  the 
noctk  «f  I<aadaa  mmiatd  uabuiU  upon.  la  1756 
r.'l"'^.  and  loc  M«a  JNUf  aidisequently  the  laad  bcUad 
SiJija^^UQiAM^  Hmn  (na»  tba  iteiiidi  Mmwun)  was 
aecufiied  a*  a  fana,  aad  whra  la  that  year  a  proposal 
was  made  to  plan  out  a  aaw  road  tbe  tenant  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  strongly  oppOMd  ft.  In  177*  all  beyood  Portland 
Chapel  in  Great  Portland  Street  wa.s  lountry.  Bedford  House 
in  Bloomsbury  Square  had  its  full  view  of  Hampstead  and  High- 
gjtc  from  the  back,  and  Quetu's  Square  was  built  open  to  the 
north  in  order  that  tbe  inhabitants  might  obtain  the  s.imc 
pmpect. 

Id  t7j7  the  Fleet  ditch  bctwcca  Holbom  Bridge  and  Fleet 
biidsB  was  covered  over,  and  Stocfca  Market  was  reroovcd  from 
llwaitaal  tha  M'-y^T  Hoaie  to  the  present  Farringdon  Street, 
•■4  odbd  fkit  Mtdiat.  On  October  as,  i739.  the  fiat  stone 
ai  lha  Maarfan  Hnim  vw  liM  PHMhwilirthafintmcwintea 
SwH  la  arNral  iWinent  howata.  A  fiaat  abnett  aa  aavaca  as 
the  memorable  one  of  i63i-i6S4  ocomcd  la  Uia  niaMrot  1719- 
1740,  and  the  Thames  was  again  the  scene  of  a  busy  fair.  In 
1758  the  bouses  on  London  Uri<lgc  'scrv  ilcircJ  a'.v.iy.  and  in 
1760-1761  se\'eral  of  the  ki;y  gates  were  taken  down  .iii  l  sold, 
^loorgate  is  said  to  h  ive  ftiched  £166,  .Mdersgate  i</i,  .Mdgnic 
£177  Cripplcgate  £90,  and  Ludgatc  £148.  The  statue  of  Queen 
ElUabcth  which  stood  on  the  nest  side  of  Ludgate  was  pur- 
thaacd  by  Alderman  GosUng  and  set  up  against  the  east  end  o( 
St  Dunslan's church  in  Fleet  Street,  where  it  still  rcmaiot. 
•  i^Niulmlk  Garta7.->Ia:  itai  Loadaa  aaar  tba  public 
laawrih^tthiaaofltajandtgwatwtBiaw.  OnthaUhFabiBaiy 
the  body  of  Ndton  «aa  bonia  with  flnat  paaip  irai  the 
Admtiftlty  ta  St  FaoPa  Cathednl,  adHaa  It  «aa  ln««nad  hi  the 
presence  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  royal  dukes.  Pitt  was 
buried  on  the  a jnd  of  February,  and  Fox  on  the  10th  of  October, 
both  in  W  est  minster  AIjI  1  y. 

The  hrsl  exhibition  of  Wiosor's  sy«,tfni  of  lij,'htitig  the  streets 
trith  gas  look  place  00  the  king's  birthday  June  4)  1S07,  and 
vaa  made  in  a  row  of  lamps  in  front  of  the  colonnade  before 
Cariton  Houae.  Finsbuxy  S<)uare  was  the  first  public  place  in 
iddch  fU>iightiaf  was  actually  adopted,  and  Grosvenor  Square 
tha  laat.  Ift  tha  winter  o(  iSii-tSta  the  Thames  was  again 
liM«i«(«iHi  Urn  fnat  htpa  oa  tbe  cvaaiat  oi  Dacaaifaer  a7. 
ai3,  whh  a  ihkh  fa*.  After  it  had  iastid  for  a  mmnk.  a  tbaw 
al  four  daya,  Iram  the  26th  to  tha  atf  h  of  Jaenaty,  taak  place, 
hut  this  thaw  was  succeeded  by  a  reanml  of  tbe  fraat,  ao  tevere 
that  tbe  river  soon  became  one  immovable  sheet  of  ice.  There 
was  a  street  of  tents  called  the  City  Koad,  which  was  daily 
thronged  with  visitors.  In  iS;,S  the  second  Royal  Lxch.^nge 
was  destroyed  by  Arc;  and  on  October  ;S,  1S44,  the  Quocn 
opened  the  new  Royal  Enchangc,  built  by  .Mr  (aftorwards 
Sic  WiUuB)  Tiia.  Tba  Great  EabiUliea  of        btaufht « 


la  tha 


¥«Wtan 

befota  at  aoa  ttee.  The  , 
buildinp  aad  tha  enlargement  <f  LoedoB  aa  an  I 

this  period. 

London  within  the  walls  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
.ilthDu^h  in  the  ni  !.;hbourhood  of  the  Tower  there  are  i'iU 
many  old  houses  whicb  have  only  been  Nfroated.  Frmb  lise 
upper  rooms  oCihahMaaiMqr  !»••■»•  luaiMaUralali 

tiled  roois. 

Unlike  many  capitab  of  Europe  which  have  shifted  thrfc 
centres  the  city  of  London  In  tiHte  of  all  chaages  aad  tha 
continued  enianameot  of  the  capital  MMiiBa  the  centre  axal 
head-quartaa  of  ths  busineaa  of  tha  aoaalBr*  Xha  Baak  «i 
Eo^aad.  the  Koyal  Eachaaataad  tha  MaaalM  Baoaa  aaa  m 
the  site  of  Ancient  Loadoa. 

In  tS65  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  marriace  of  King  Edward  VTL 
(v,!icn  prince  of  W.il'.  -)  the  stnets  of  London  were  illumiiutcd 
as  they  had  mvcr  l>ccn  l)clure.  Among  other  events  whith 
madv-  the  streets  gay  and  centred  in  processions  to  St  I'ji-l's 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  j-th 
of  February  1872  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince  of  Wales  after 
his  dangerous  iilncts;  and  the  rejoicings  at  tbe  Jubilee  of  Qnern 
Victoria  in  18S7,  and  tbe  DiaoMMd  Jqbilee  In  1897. 

The  first  great  enugiatjeaaf  the  Londsmnerchaats  nastvaKl 
was  about  tha  middle  ef  tha  iSlfa  WlMy,  bat  oaly  tboia  «ha 
bad  already  sacaied  large  fnitaaM  tminiad  ao  far  aa  UatMa 
Garden.  At  the  beijnning  of  the  igtb  caatuiy  it  had  harwaa 
common  for  the  tradesmen  of  the  city  to  live  away  ben  their 
businesses,  but  it  was  only  about  tbe  middle  ef  ths  tflh  century 
that  it  becMM  al  ail  vMalforihaaiteibaWaAladiadDihii 

same. 

During  the  first  hail'  of  the  igth  century  the  position  of  the 
City  Corporation  had  somewhat  fallen  in  public  cstceoi,  and 
some  of  tbe  most  influential  men  in  the  city  were  unconnected 
with  it,  but  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  tbe  latter  half 
of  tbe  century.  Violent  atucks  were  made  upon  tbe  Livery 
rsanisaiai,  hut  af  latayaar^  hufcly  owiag  ta  the  pahBc  spkk 
al  fha  aaaivariaa  ia  dawttte  haie  aM  af  Btwiy  lamrte 
impraveaHnt  al  tha  savtnlMaiHtoiB  MMMalai  wiA  ^Mk 
they  were  feonded,  aad  tbe  eaUbltilMNRtaffhaCky  aad  OaMi 
of  London  Technical  Institute,  a  complete  change  has 
pUce  as  to  ibc  public  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 

CaowTH  Awo  PoHiumair 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  popubtloa  of  i  

but  little  certainty  has  resulted  therrfrofw.    We  kaoer  the  ( 

London  at  difTcrent  period!  ami  irr-  il  tf  to  cwm  to  tome 
extent  aa  to  the  number  erf  its  int;  1;  it  jtu*.  lu-t  must  u(  'hp 
figures  whkh  have  eomc down  t«  u>  arc-  inrrr  cueiscs.  The 
rc»u\t>  of  tl>f  fKill  t.n  h.i\e  ofti  n  L<-cn  considered  a*  tru»t- 
Wortby  substitutes  for  population  return*,  but  ProJeMoe  Oman  has 

■  «s 

two-thirdf 


only 


6epfateedbltheaemult«.  Asan  instance  he 
of  tbe  paB*«ax  repotted  that  there  w«f« 

.    as  many  contrttntaiks  ^i  1^1  at  m  1377.  The 

adult  population  of  the  mlm  bad  oalensibly  falkn  frijoi  IJSSiaof 

to  K'>6,J''I     Th.->*  fiKures  were  mrtn»frou«  and  incredible.' 

The  liilK  Mort.ility  of  K>th  and  17th  centurie*  are  of  more 
value,  and  they  have  bam  considered  and  iwiacd  tw  eisch  able 
^ndciana  as  John  Graunt  aad  Sir  William  Petty.  It  was  Mt. 
however,  before  tbe  19th  century  that  accurate  figure*  were  obuuv- 
.ible.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  London  which  were  left  by  the 
Romans  was  nevrr  afterwards  enhrfed.  and  the  population  did  not 
o»-er<low  into  the  -.uburtw  to  any  extent  until  the  Tudor  peririd 
Population  was  j>r.n. tn  .illy  .stationiir>'  for  cent urk-»  uminj  to  r<»-.i 
lence^  and  the  l.ir,[c  prouonion  of  dewtbs  among  infants.  We  have 
no  matcrkils  to  iui!i;i-of  the  number  of  Inhabitants  before  theN 


Conquest,  but  we  can  guess  that  there  were  many  open  speceswitblu 
the  waUs  thM  wars  aiienrards  f 


Itk 

toguewita»toth>Buaibenbt*hiaM  t  tiiilnn.  but  it  is.  , 
the  early  period  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  growing  latee 

to  about  ao,ooo.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Saxon  period  the 
ntimfirr^  of  the  popul.uii  >n  of  the  counfry  began  to  decay ;  thw  decay . 
lvivn  \i  r.  w.is  arrr«.tit1  l)y  the  .Nurman  Conquest.  The ^wpsilatWi 
increased  during  ten  peaceful  year;  of  H*nry  IIU  and  i«i3f9 
slowly  untU  the  death  of  Edward  U..  and  then  «  bctanjjf  li§  aC 
sod  continued  to  decrease  during  tbe  penod  of  the  Wjn^mtl^t^ 
aad  ef  tbe  Barons  until  the  acceesion  of  the  fir^t  Tudor  meaastW. 
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The  same  cau$cs  thai  operated  to  briac  •bo«t  Utew  cbuwe*  w  the 
whole  luagdomireredTOWllwUMfcfarhiC— «<tftCi>y<l 

London. 

One  of  the  rar1i<^t  5tatrfncrit«  at  to  the  popobtiofl  of  LMldcm 
occurs  in  .1  letter  of  *lm\n  the  >'rar  1199  writltn  to  Pope  laoocem  III, 
by  Peter  nf  Bli'iii,  thi-n  .ir<  hi!f*ctin  of  LoBdOP.  nd  thtrrfore  a  man  of 
•Ome  aiiliiufily  on  ttir  -iibj  K  1.  Uatn  UmI  llir  Cily  rontamtxl 

190  parvtli  chuKhea  and  40^000  inhahilMta.  These  numbrrs  have 
been  vwy  grMmlly  •axptad  UiAf  eonact.  aad  Ur  Cmghtoa' 
cornea  to  the  cooduaioa  uiar«af«ftil  CDMfahmdga  iIm  (he  popukA^ 
of  LondoB  Iwom  tka  arira  of  Richard  I.  to  that ««  Hatty  VlLwdcd 
withia  ^  lipiit  of  abooi  forty  10  fifty  thounsnd  faikiUlnta. 

"Tighton  point*  out  that  the  numl:*T  given  by  certain 
1  of  the  <iiuth%  from  the  r.u!y  ^:iltim ■^  in  Ixjndon  arc 
incredible:  tuch  tor  inaiancc  as  the  statement  that  forty 
<  «r  fUty  tlMuaand  bodies  wci«  buried  in  Charterhouse 
churchyard  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  IM^>349- 
These  numbers  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  cakutalion 
ff  pOpMlatiott.aadOMsUtisiician  reawmrd  that  if  50,000  were  burled 
i»  one  churchyard  100,000  shonlij  n-pre»eat  the  arlwll  iiiOfttlit)r«f 
London.  If  this  were  dllowc'  I  t  h''  jiopulation  at  ihifttiMaMnt WW 
been  at  least  300,000,  an  impoxtbic  amount. 

Althoiigh  the  mortality  caused  by  the  different  plagues  had  a  peat 
eCect  upon  the  population  of  the  country  at  Urge  the  city  soon 
recovered  the  losses  by  reajon  of  the  mimbeta  who  came  to  Loodon 
(ram  outside  in  hopes  of  obtaining  work.  Altboush  there  were 
fliirtuati«ii»  in  the  numbers  at  different  periods  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  un  iJir  .i\  irage  the  .imount  of  lorty  '.o  fifty  thousand  fi«ed 
by  Ur  CrcigttiDn  for  the  ye«ir»  lKt»r<-n  1  .irui  1  f,t>)  is  fairly  rorrect. 
The  medieval  perkid  closed  with  the  an  f-^-ion  dl  lln-  Tuildr  il\  nj-.ty, 
and  from  that  tine  the  population  of  Loodon  continued  to  increase, 
in  spile  of  attesnpu  by  the  lovotnmeat  to  prevent  it.  One  o(  the 
first  periods  of  increase  was  after  the  diaaotution  of  the  relipoua 
houses:  another  perifKl  of  inrrcasc  was  after  the  Restoration. 

A  proclam  itp  [1  uj.  i  -ur  l  in  1580  prohibitinE  iherreciion  within 
J  ffl.  of  the  <iiy  i;.itCT  cif  .my  m-w  Iuiumti  ur  K-nemenls  "  where  no 
lortner  hou»  h.iili  \f  n  kimwn  h,\\r  I'lrn."  In  a  subsequent 
pruclaoiation  ^uccn  Liiubclh  commanded  that  only  one  family 
should  bv*  M  oMc  boiMe,  that  empty  bovM  CMCIMi  withia  leven 
vears  *etc  not  to  be  let  and  that  iinfiBiilwd  boihliiip  on  new 
loiindalions  were  to  be  pulfcd  down.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions 
London  continued  to  Rrow.  J.\mcs  I.  ami  Charles  I.  were  filled  with 
th''  vimefparot  the  increaunfc  gro»-th  of  l  .onrlon.  In  16:^0  a  similar 
[>r,  -  '  imation  to  that  of  1580  was  publi»h;  ;1  Dunii;;  t!ii"  jrcater 
part  of  the  I8th  century  there  was  a  serious  check  to  ihc  increase  of 
bM  at  Jte  «ri  of  tiM  oeimiry  a  iMMdnatil*  fawMMe 
,  aM  ia  the  nkkOe  of  tho  t^th  century  the  enomMHi»Mniiial 


ante  parttriilarly  mar  fced.  To  return  to  the  i6ih  century 
when  the  Bills  of  Mortality  came  into  existence.*    Mention  m 
Qn4a  of  these  bills  as  early  as  1517.  bui  th<-  e.^rlirst  series  now 
known  dates  from  1 5.V2.    Pr  Cn  ichton  h.i<l  ,in  r-.*  10  the 
wtauscript  returns  of  burials  and  christcninss  for  five 

^""^  yam  mm  ist^  (•  tsHtjmmmA  Im      ramiy  at 
HatlMdHoMB.  liaUSwryof tfirBOa^Mafl^ 
early  years  wet*  imtrnwuent  in  their  pubKeatkm  b  of  much  tiitef««t, 
a«d  Dr  Creixhton  has  stated  it  with  Rrcat  cfeamcss.   The  Company 

of  Parish  Clerks  is  named  in  an  onlin.ince  of  i  sSi  (of  which  there  is  a 
OOpy  in  the  Kcconl  Offxc)  as  thi-  Uxly  rcnon'^iMc  (or  the  (tilts,  and 
tkair  duties  wrere  then  said  to  l«;  "  accortiinK  to  the  Order  in  that 
'1  kiirtoiare  provided."  John  Bell,  dork  to  the  eonpaay,  who 
I  aa  casay  during  the  ercat  plaRuc  of  1665,  had  BO  fMorda  In 
Boe  of  an  earlier  dale  than  1593,  and  he  wa*  not  asntre  that  bis 
caapaay  had  been  ensa^cd  in  resisterinr  birtha  and  deatha  beCore 
that  year.  The  fire  of  |666  deslroynl  all  the  d«icii ment s  of  the  Parish 
Clerks  Company,  and  in  if  h  ill  m  Sih<  r  Mni:t  only  piin!<d  table-, 
from  about  the  year  1 700  arc  to  be  found.  'Iticre  n  a  set  ol  Annual 
BilUfcom  i6»8(with  tkaanpdMaf  llMfaMain»lai9«||ii»the 
library  of  the  British  Moaaaaa.* 

Tbeae  bills  srerr  not  aaaliMd  aad  laatail  Malta  obtained  from 
tkeaa  until  tMa,  whca  Cutala  Joha  Ocnitt  Int  published  his 
JWwl  aa<  f^lUmt  QIibii1*iii  i»f  1t»  Mm  ^ 
-   I-  -  ■         •    — 
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*Ife  a 


mptt  oa  "The 
M^a  jMaf  oaiM  far  Aptfl  1891^ 
*  naaM  BOIa  of  Mortality,  although  of  value  from  bcinc  the  mity 
aaOMilily  on  the  subjert,  were  never  crmplete  owina  to  variomi 
caoses;  ooe  beiiiK  that  lar^  numbers  of  Roiruin  Cailiolivs  and  I>is- 
scTilers  were  not  rcKiblcrcd  in  the  returns  ol  tla  iviri4i  clirk  v>  li.j  wai 
a  church  oflker.  The  biU*  were  killod  by  the  action  of  llie  Kcaistra- 
tlon  Act  for  Ensland  and  Wales,  which  came  into  operation  July.  1. 
1 837.  The  Weekly  Returns  o(  the  ResiMrar-Gencral  began  in  1840. 
'"The  inycatlDa  of  'bills  of  mortality'  ia  not  so  modem  as 


has  been  seneiaOy  sttppOAcd,  for  their  proper  dcaignation  may  be 

fonn  f  in  tnc  l.inri;.ii-c  of  am  ii  nt  Rome.  Libitina  was  the  |c>»M<  v»  of 

undertaKi 


funerals;  b«r  ot!  .  >  r»  were 
temple  in  whit  h  .ill  Im  • 
actf-H.  in  which  ih<-  aciouvi 


the  Libitinarii 

•nnr<  !p(1  with  the  l.i«t  ri 


. :  her 


thate 


Sir  WiUiam  Petty  toMoistd  with  hia  important  inqairtes 

It  li     VMRk  wMIr  IB  lafbr  tain  tlw  wfld  gueHca  that  were  made 
aaifaua  writer*,  but  Dr  Cieighton  shows  the  abwirdity  of  on*  af 
calnhtkma  made  in  150  by  Soranco.  the  Venetian  anis 

bassarlor  for  the  information  of  the  doge  and  wn.itors  of  Venice^ 
Ho  (stlrii.itc^  the  population  to  hav-c  bern  iho.otm}  jKTvins,  which 
Ur  Crrighloa  (  "  ' 
obtain      a  lai 

FcH^wing  en  hb  taleubtiona  fron  1509.  when  the 
Bopulatwn  may  be  auppOMd  to  haw  been  about  so.«>o. 
Dr  Creichton  carries  MThb  m-mhrnm  s.  .1..  B...^:^;!::::  ««« 
in  the  ft^wing  table> 

iM»-«535  •  . 

tjiso     .    .  » 
» 593-1 595 


to  be  marly  time  times  the  number  that  we 
■dnilMiMlkMltlRlMiafflartaliiy  in  153* 


93.J76 

«5i 


I«50S 
1623 


.  27»,jo7 

460,000 

The  numbers  for  1661  are  those  arrived  at  by  Craunt,  and  they  are 
just  aboot  half  the  population  given  authoritatively  in  the  first 
census  1801  (864.8^3).  It  therefore  took  140  years  to  double  the 
numbers,  while  in  1841  the  numbers  of  iRoi  were  more  than  doubled. 
^  These  nutnbers  were  arrived  at  with  muth  care  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  .irmrate  although  s«]mo  oihir  i .>!<  uljtions  conflict 
wilhafewof  ih<  l:i;urcs.  The  first  attempt  at  a  census  was  ia  August 
|6«  when  the  lord  mayor  returned  the  number  ol  nmuth*  in  the  city 
of  London  and  Liberties  at  ijo.268,  which  is  onl>  al  .  it  K.iK  the 
number  given  above.  This  is  accounted  lor  by  the  Urgt  r  .irca  tuu- 
tained  in  the  bills  of  mortality  compared  with  that  containing  only 
the  city  and  its  liberties.*  llosreU's  suegeslion  that  the  population 
of  London  in  1631  was  a  milium  and  a  half  need  ooly  be  mentioned 
as  a  specimen  ol  the  wil  l.  >i  o(  gui  -  --i. 

Pctiy's  numU-rs  for  iMi  arc  670,000  .md  ilvw  of  Ctegory  Kina 
for  1696.  5^,000.    The  Utter  are  iorr..li..ra*i  I  1  \  those  of  1700k 

which  are  given  as  590.000.  MaitUnd  bIms  the  numbers   . 

in  1737  as  7>M(Q-   With  regard  to  the  relative  site  of 
groat  cities  Petty  affirma  that  oefore  the  Restoration  the 
p<'opIe  u(  Paris  were  more  in  numtxr  th.ia  llloae  of  ^'tHoW  . 
Duliliii,  whi-rcas  in  1687  the  proplf  of  I x>ndua Wm» mon liHa tl 
of  Paris  and  Rome  or  of  Paris  ar.d  Rouen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  numbers  for  the  populiiion 
of  the  l8th  century,  as  that  has  been  aljncady  stated  to  have  been 
almost  sUtionary.  Thb  b  provnl  bgr  <aM|My  Kiag'a  ficum  for 
1696  (530,000)  when  compared  witb  thaaeof  tbttfim  ceatuafor  itot 
(H64.055)-  A  corri>l)<>raiK>n  Is  .iI<o  to  be  found  In  the  repart  of  tha 
fir«t  CH14US  lor  is<ji,  wb<  rr  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  probable 
populati^m  of  ihi  years  iTiX)  and  1750.  These  nrv  givm  rcs[wiivi  ly 
as67445o  and  (>-6.iS0.  Thoc  MKun  .  ;;h  1u:Il  ( 1 }  tti- (  .r  ..:l,;H:.,a 
within  ami  ;.>>  without  the  walls,  fj)  the  City  ami  LiiK-riics  of  Wcit- 
minbtcr,  (4)  the  outpatbhca  srithin  the  bills  of  mortality  and  (5)  iht 
parishes  r>ot  within  the  bilb  of  mortality.  No.  S  is  given  as  91  jo  ia 
1700.  and  :}.T,yi  in  1750.  It  is  curious  to  findthat  ain-ady  in  tba 
18th  cent  I. r)  .1  •  jiisitkrabtc  reduction  in  tbe  nunben  of  the  city  ta 
London  b  supposed  la  havt  takca  place,  m  b  teen  in  the  followiiw 
figttiCK~  . 

1700k  I7S''. 

ntyoTLoadMi^lUatkewaat  .   .   I19.J00  87,000 
wIUoottaeaaD*         69/000  37.300 
As  the  increase  in  Westniaalar  it  aot  iraat  (taBbOoa  ia-i7a»  aad 
1 51.000  in  1 750)  and  there  b  little diffrrcaca  In  the  iMab  it  wBI  be 

s<-<  II  ttui  ihi-amountischiefly  matkupby  the  increa<«e  in  the  parishes 
vMih.^iit  (lie  bilUof  mortality.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  Losdoa 


dtd 


COVRJUfBUT 


We  know  little  af  the  eoweninMat  of  Landan  datiM  the  Semq 

perio<I,  and  it  ts  only  incidentally  th.it  we  lean  haar  IM  London  r 


S^toa 

^hto( 


had  Ifccome  pessessed  of  special  privileges 
lonliiiuvd  to  cUim  with  succc^  thro')s;h  many  centuries. 
OiiL  i,f  ihi  iliH  i  ■  if  these  was  tfif  I  1  ivi.i  io,i  M  ;i,ir.t!c  von-e 
ia  (be  ckxlion  of  the  king.  I'he  citizens  did  not  doputc  the 
•HctiM  by.ihe  kinadom  but  they  held  that  ihac  ' 
aaoMntily  inebala  the  choice  of  tondoo. 

An  instance  of  thb  is  aaon  in  the  election  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
although  the  Witan  outaMe  London  had  ekcted  Canute.  The 
remarkable  innlanre  of  this  after  the  Conrjiiir-it  was  the  ctcctioa  of 
Stcphi  n,  liiit  WiIli.Tni  iht  Counuon.i  (hd  not  feel  secure  until  be  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Lonijont  r  .  to  lii>i  kingship,  and  his  attitude  towards 
London  when  he  hovered  alxiut  the  nriKlil'ourb<K>d  of  the  city  for  a 
time  showa  that  he  wim  anxious  to  obtain  this  sanctioa  freely  rather 
titan  by  r—iriiina  IH>lM»aiaad«a>wiidiwaa>fM  f^SIM 


/The  return  was  coade  "by  spectal  command  from  tfie  Right 
HonoeraMe  the  Lcmb  of  HU  Ma)es«y's  Privy  CounciL"  The  Pitey 
Cour»cil  were  at  this  time  apprehensive  <if  nn  apprnar  hlng  se.irritv  of 
,.     ,         ,  ,        -     ,  nomben  (110,766)  were  madi  up  .i-.  follows:  london 

seyed^the^ljurpMc  of  a  reguttx  oUtcc.  —Jmvmal  i^talutuai  :)«tulj,  |  Wabiyte^fatt^igi^^l^Hitwj  Without  the  WaUa  40^79i  Old 
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the  gaiet  el  London  were  opened  to  receive  him,  as  alieadv  rebtrd. 
AthdsUn'i  aoccpuncc  of  tlic  Londoct-madt  law  (or  tne  whole 
Uncdom,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr  Gomme.  is  another  instance  o(  the 
isdcpendencc  ol  the  Loodooer.  When  Willi.im  th^  Conqueror 
granted  the  first  charter  to  London  he  addrr^vid  iUf  iuihop  ami  ilir 
portfeevc — tholuihopas  the  ecclesiastical  govcroor  and  the  portreeve 
!  represtntativf  o(  the  rivil  dqwct. 

word  "  potx  "  in  the  title    portreeve  "  does  not  indicate  the 

 ^  «f  iamkm  M  might  natufvly  be  supposed,  for  Stubbs  has 

paliiKd  «rt  tiat  it  is  pcrla  not  ptrtm$,  and  "although  used  for  the  diy 
pneraHy,  seems  to  refer  to  it  iptdtttiy  in  it*  character  of  a  Mart  or 
City  of  Merchants."  The  Saxon  title  of  reeve  wa»  rant  n.utxl  during 
the  Norman  period  and  the  shire-reeve  or  sheriff  has  cuotinucd  to 


poruw 


our  own  time.  There  were  oricinally  several  ditttnct  reeves,  alt  ap- 
parently oftoeiB  apoointcd  by  the  king.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
tlMawnBlinMBOnreevrscontillMiaU^  H.  Round 

inUt  that  tUs  tlUB  disappeared  after  tne  Conqueror's  charter. 


Henry  I.  jmnted  to  the  city  by  charter  the  right  M  appointing  its 
0wn  snerifls;  this  was  a  great  tirivlk  gc,  which,  however,  was  rrcallo' 
In  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.  anci  Richard  I.,  to  be  restored  by  John  i 


at  priviligc,  which,  however,  was  recalled 
hard  I.,  to  be  restored  by  John  in 

J?  H.  Round  hoUh  that  the  office  of  Justiciar  was  created  by 
Henry  I.'s  charter,  and  as  he  was  the  dUaf  Mitkority  ia  the  city  this 
•amewhat  takes  ofi  from  tbe  value  of  the  privikge  ol  appointing 


In  the  tnh  tewtw f  Ifare  was  a  great  municipal  movement  o%er 
Europe.  Londoners  were  well  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on 
abroad,  and  .ilthough  the  rulers  were  always  willing  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  liberties,  they  remained  ready  to  take 
sdvanta^r  of  such  circumstances  as  m^t  occur.  Tbdr  great  oppor- 
tunity occurred  while  Richard  1.  was  engaged  abroad  as  a  crasader. 

la  1U9  a  medal  was  struck  to  comn*morate  the  700th  anniversary 
of  the  mayoralty  which  according  to  popular  tradition  was  founded 
in  1189.  AVith  respect  to  this  tradition  Round  writes  {Communr  rf 
London,  p.  22^):  The  aSMuripti  in  th.»t  the  m.iyoralty  of  London 
datcii  fiom  the  accession  of  Richard  1.  is  an  abmlutc  perveriion  ol 
hi»tor>',"  and  he  adds  that  "  there  is  record  evidence  which  com- 
pletely confirms  the  remarkable  words  of  Richard  of  Deviacs,  who 
dcclMea  that  «■  tama  vfaatavar  «oaU  Kini  Ridiaid  or  his 
father  have  am  ■■■tilHiJ  to  the  imblMrtilt  oT the  ftwwaaii  in 


In  October  1191  the  conflict  between  Tahn  the  Ung's  brother  and 
iMVChamp  the  king's  rrpn>scntative  became  acute.    The  latter 
oitlerly  oi1cntle<l  the  Londoners,  who,  finding  ih.ii  ihey 
"*  couM  turn  the  scales  to  either  side,  named  the  Commune 

'  aa  the  price  of  their  support  of  John.  A  small  party  of  the 
Oder  Henry  of  Comhill  remained  faithful  to  the  chancelk>r 
Longchamp.  but  at  a  meeting  hel<1  .it  5Vt  Paul's  on  the  8th  of  October, 
the  oarons  welcomed  the  arthbivhop  of  Koucn  .is  chief  justiciar 
(he  having  produced  the  kind's  sign  manual  appointing  a  new  com- 
miv-ion),  and  thr-y  -.lUrti  •!  John  i',  recent,  btublis,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Chronicle  of  Kogcr  dc  Hoyedcn,  writes:  "  This  done, 

•oaiiinSi'ffifSUmHaM  ftS^^SS^Sard 
was  then  sworn.  John  tdda(  it  finC  then  the  two  archbishops,  (he 
bishops,  tbe  barons,  aiid  hut  the  bmaheis  with  the  express  under- 
slarKling  that  should  the  king  die  without  issue  they  would  receive 
John  as  his  surccNsor."  Referrinc  to  this  important  event  .Mr  Round 
writes:  "  The  excited  cititens,  who  had  pouretl  out  overnight,  with 
hatefM  and  tnrehas.  to  a  lileoaii  John  to  the  oipital,  atreamctf 
together  on  the  marning  of  theevemfulSth  of  Oetofwr  at  the  well- 
known  aoond  of  the  great  bell  swinging  out  from  its  campanile  in 
S«  Paul's  ChurchyardT  There  they  heard  John  take  the  oath  to  the 
'Commune'  like  a  French  king  or  I-ird;  and  then  London  for  the 
trst  time  had  a  munirijuhty  ol  htr  o»n." 

Little  ia  kaown  as  to  what  the  Commune  then  eet^lisbed  really 
was.  Ronnd'a  ranarhable  tliecovqy  among  the  manuKripta  of  the 
Bfltbh  MoMomof  theCnthof  UMCommnne  pnyves  for 
Th*  Mayor  ,1,^  jjj^j  London  ia  II9)  possessed  a  fully 

2th<  la  dcveteped  "  Commune  "  of  tbe  continental  pattern.  A 
*■  Rtrikinp  point  in  this  municipal  revolution  is  that  the  new 
privileges  exti  niii-d  tn  thr  city  of  London  were  eniui  ly  rxipied  from 
those  of  continental  cities,  and  Mr  Round  shows  that  there  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  Commune  of  London  derived 
its  origin  from  that  of  Rouen.  This  MS  gives  us  it^ormation  which 
na  before,  but  upeeu  tbe  lecesved  opialaw  an  to  the  early 
po«tkin  of  the  aldermen.   From  thit  «•  tam  that  the 


of  the  city  sras  in  the  hand*  ft^Jf^ 


■1^  twelve 


time 


iiii) ;  both  these  n.imes  b^g 
to  have  ewrluded  the  Saxon  aldermen. 

Twelve  jc.xrs  later  ( 1 2015- 1 io<'. )  »c  Icirn  from  another  document, 
prcasrved  ut  the  same  vokime  as  the  oath,  that  a^ii  pr<^  homiiut 
wtm  tmuiti  I  \\  with  the  mayor  and  fcheviaa  to  form  a  body  of 
twtotyfaui'  (that  ia.  twelve  slWaf  and  aa  equal  aaa^  of 
eooBcfllors).  Round  boMs  that  the  Court  of  SUvini  aad  alii 
prahi  fcsmuwt.  of  which  at  preacnt  we  know  aotUng  foithcr  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  oaths,  was  the  germ  of  the 
Common  Counril.  \\c  must  not  suftp<j*c  that  U'hen  the  city  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  appoiAtinc  a  mayor,  and  a  ciltsen 

—   ,1^  tiwt  aoaw  what  mvnm^ 


no  king  bat  their  mayor,"  that  the  king  did  not  occasionally  exert  his 
power  in  suspMdiag  lha  Itarties  of  the  city.  There  were  itoMy 
constant  disagreemewta,  and  sometimes  the  king  degraded  the  mayor 

«nd  appninte)]  a  cuslos  or  warden  in  his  place.  Several  instances 
o(  Ihi5  are  rccordctl  in  ihe  13th  and  I4lh  crniuries.  It  te  very  ilB> 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  mayors  of  London  besides  holding  a 
very  onerous  iKi-iHiori  were  mostly  men  of  treat  diMnu  iifin  They 
often  hekl  rankoutsKle  (he city,  and  naturally  took  their  place amoag 
the  rulers  of  the  couoify.  They  awn  nHMtiy  r(|N«Maiati«M  of  tha 
bndcd  interests  as  wtM  as  meiUiant  princes. 

There  is  no  definite  infonnatiaa  as  to  when  the  mayor  Ant  received 
the  title  of  k>rd.  A  claim  has  been  set  up  for  Thomas  Legge,  mayor 
for  the  second  time  in  I.VS4.  that  he  was  the  first  lord  mayorTbut  tlwre 
is  (losidvcly  no  aiilhi.rity  whatever  for  this  claim,  although  it  is 
boldly  stated  that  he  was  created  lord  mayor  by  Edward  III.  in  this 
yrar.  Apparently  the  title  was  occasionally  used,  and  the  m 
gradually  grew  into  a  prescriptive  right.  There  bao  evidence  of  any 
grant,  but  after  l9«o  the  title  had  become  generaL 

No  reconl  has  ncen  faond  of  the  date  when  the  aidcfmen  became 
the  official  advisers  of  the  mayor.  The  various 
presidod  over  by  an  aldernian  ir<ini  im  r.u'y  i« n-xl,  bat 
we  cannot  fix  the  time  when  they  were  united  as  a  coait 
of  aMcrmen.  Scabba  writes:  ''The  gu»«raiag  body  of  London 
in  the  13th  century  was  composed  of  the  mayor,  twnt)^4va 
aldermen  of  the  waras  and  two  sheriffs." 

As  «Fe  do  not  find  any  further  evidence  than  the  oath  of  the 
Commune  aliude<)  lo  of  the  existence  of  "  *chevins  "  in  London  it 
is  possible  that  aldermen  were  elected  on  the  mayor's  rr'unnl  li  :  r 
this  title.  This,  however.isnot  the  opinion  of  Mr  Round,  who,  as  l»  1  't 
stated,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  body  of  tchevins  became  m 
course  of  time  the  Coart  «f  Cooiaion  Council  Tbe  aldermen  arc 
not  mentioned  as  the  CoMtigaes  of  the  mayor  until  the  very  and 
of  tbe  luh  centuiy,  cncept  in  the  case  of  Fitz-Ailwin'sAssfaa  or 
I  i^o.  -md  this,  of  course,  related  specially  to  flir  duties  of  aldermen 
as  lirarls  o(  the  warrls  o(  thr  liiv. 

In  March  1298-1299  letters  were  sent  from  "  the  Mayor  and 
Commune  of  the  City  of  London  "  to  tbe  municiDalities  of  Bruges, 
Caen  and  Cambtay.  Although  the  official  form  of  'The  Mayor  and 
CooMnaae  "  was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  1  uh  century,  aad  it 
was  not  until  early  in  the  14th  century  that  the  form  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  "  came  into  existence,  there  ia 
sLitrti  K  iit  evidence  to  show  that  (he  aldermen  and  common  council 
titfotr  ih.it  time  were  acting  with  the  mayor  as  ([owmors  of  the  city. 
In  IJ77  11  was  nnh  rrd  that  aldermen  couUl  lie  elrrteti  annually,  but 
in  13&4  the  rule  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  an  alderman  to  oe  ra> 
elected  for  his  wardatlhnaptaatiaaof  fciayearofoAcewstltoataay 
interval. 

In  \  y)^  the  Ordinance  rvsprctfalgaaaualclectnns  was  repealed  by 
the  kins;  (Rich.ird  II.).  Distinct  rank  waaaocofded  10 aldermen,  and 
in  the  iifcrr  Albas  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  enprrieocc  thst 
ever  since  the  yejir  of  our  Lord  1350.  at  the  s.  |  nl  un  of  aMi  rmea, 
the  ancient  .ojstoro  of  interment  with  barvnul  honours  was  ob- 

of  M79  was  1 


The  gnvernHWiiit  of  the  city  by  tceves  dates  back  to  a  very  aHM[ 
period,  and  these  reeves  were  appointed  by  the  king.  Tbe  pcdaal 
the  various  kinds  of  reeves  made  but  little  diflcre  nri-  in  the  Ku.rifTt. 
duties  of  the  office,  although  the  area  of  thiv  duti'-s 

5'^ilurMI  '^ftd'Shat  of ''^W^'^MMr^aiik**"'  oibcc 
have  sui  vivcd  the  CoaqiMit. 

After  tbeestahlishmpnt  of  theComnMnte  and  the  appointment  of  a 
mayor  the  sheriffs  luturally  loat  mnch  of  their  importance,  and  they 
became  what  they  are  styled  in  Liher  Albut  the  Eyes  of  the 
Mayor."  When  Middlesex  was  in  farm  tn  London  the  two  'hentl* 
were  equally  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex.  There  is  only  one 
faataace  ht  the  city  raowtfe  of  n  rfiefiff  of  MUdtax  brine  ■wanaaed 
as  distinct  from  the  sheriffs,  and  this  was  in  11B5  whca  JMethi  4i 
Betteville  and  Walter  le  Bhind  are  described  aa  sheriffs  of  Loadaa. 
and  Gerin  as  sheriff  of  Middlesex.  By  the  Local  Goveramcat  Act  of 
iWS  the  citiacns  of  Laadoa  ware  depovad  of  all  right ai  jariiifalina 
over  tbe  county  of  tildlll— ,  ■Im  W<  tl—  aapi^ f  to< 
various  charters. 

in 

hencefort 


138]  it  was  ordained  and  agreed  "  that  no  penoa  rftall  frim 
forth  be  mayor  in  the  said  aty  if  he  have  not  first  been  sheriff 
of  tbe  Mid  fhlkW the  end  that  be  may  be  tried  hi  jaaMMKC  and 
bounty  befal*  M  attains  such  eaute  of  the  eMyoruqr.** 


The  two  ooiirts — that  of  aldermen  and  that  of  the  oommOH 
— werr  pmUiMy  (nrmed  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is 
that  we  havt  no  definite  inf  inn  ittfin  on  the  subject.  The 
numhf^r  of  members  of  thr  rr  r^^m^  -n  council  varied  greatly 
at  different  times,  but  the  right  to  determine  the  mil 
was  bidirectly  giaatad  ty  IM  ahaitor  di  Edna  id  IJ 
eaaUca  the  dty  to  aamt  CMMWM  ■ 
hard. 

There  have  also  been  many  dbHHMin  tbe  mode  of  electi 
common  council  were  chosen  by  tne  wards  until  1J51,  when  the 
appointment?  were  made  by  certain  comp.T  •'•<  In  137*  an  ordil»- 
anoe  was  made      the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  assent  of  the 

bioihatmetl 
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with  whom  ihry  mm  content,  and  noae  other  thould  come  to  tfat 
tl«.tion»  uf  ituyortand  »hi-iiiJi.  that  the  greater  ciin;iv.ini<  khuuid 
o<7t  elctt  more  than  «ix.  the  IriM-r  (our  and  the  lc.i  t  two.  Kurty- 
»evi-n  (.umpanie*  ni  rnirutetl  1      member*.    Jn  the  right  of 

clectioa  reverted  to  ibe  ward».  oat  was  otitaiocd  acuo  by  the  livery 

TkCooMMa  H«B  wm  tlw  ■wwor  cf  jhttcOaBM*,  tW  mwtiiy 
nf       h  were  orighutty  Held  in  the  open  air  at  the  cm*  end  of  S« 
Paul's  and  afterwatd*  in  tM  GmkUiaD.    Thrte  general 

asicmbUea      the  dtUen*  are  detcribed  in  the  old  city 
records  ai  tmmrnsa  temmitniku  or  tmm<-«i:i  mu!:\iudt> 
The  elections  in  Coniinoa  \laX\  were  by  the  whote  body  of 
mu3k  EOmti  i.'a  wiga.  dtint  w»  tlnw  ■ptciallir 


KnHdbyilwaMyor.  UEdwidlV.'a 
'.  •kerifft  and  other  oAcera  and  me* 


1  members  o(  pnriwnicftt  were 
to  liverymen.    Various  alterations  were  subasqucstly 

and  now  the  mialification  of  elector*  at  the  election  of  the 
corporate  offices  of  lord  mayor,  shcnlTi,  ch.imLicrliln   .ind  miinir 


in  Common  Hall  U  that  ot  beine  a  liveryman  U  a  livery 
company  and  an  cwoUed  freeman  ol  London.    The  election^  of 
nidtrmen  and  oommoa  councihnen  takes  ptaec  in  the  wardmotes. 
TlW.tccordcr,  the  chief  oflidal.  is  appointed  for  life.  He  was 
appointed  bv  the  city,  but  nncc  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1880  he  U  nomirvatcd  by  the  city  and  approved  by 
the  lord  chancellor.   The  common  lergeant  was  formerly 
appointed  by  the  city,  but  since  1U8  by  the  lonl 
chancellor.  t>>>W  ilirtii»i[pguinHih|rMwcily>nd 
anually. 

lie  chutbcriaia  or  comptfoUtr  of  Ung chamber  b  ap- 
pdkHai  by  tbe  fivcry.  He  was  a(i|i«aRy  a  king's  officer  and  the 
office  was  probably  instituted  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  re- 
membr.incer  is  appointed  by  the  common  council. 

The  common  hunt,  an  office  at>oli»hrd  in  1807.  was  filled  by  John 
Counena>  in  1^17.  The  s»ord-bc.irer  is  nolit"-<1  in  the  Liber  A^tU 
(1419)  and  the  nrst  record  of  an  appointment  is  dated  1426. 


b«Mt  mmit  t»  Uw  b— stHutfcm 
leBn.Wi 


flf  tie  dtr.  b«t  in  the  nign  of  ChaileB  It.  at  Mil  arbitrary  pro* 
ccedings  were  taken  aeainst  its  liberties.   The  king  and 

rf'"'  bis  brother  had  long  entertained  desigiu  against  the  city, 
2*22^  and  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  them  two  pretrnt*  were 
Mt  up— (i )  tital  A  new  r.itr  of  marWet  ti>ll>  had  bi^en  levied 
Imt  virtue  o(  an  act  of  common  council,  and  (2)  that  a 
to  tlie  king,  in  which  it  was  alkgcd  that  bv  the  pwogMion 
«f  pnrUameM  public  justice  had  been  interrupted,  nad  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  Charles  dirrcted  a  writ 
M*  warrtulo  against  the  corporatlofi  of  London  in  i&8.t.  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  dolareil  it*  charter  torfeiled.  Soon  after- 
wards all  the  obnosiou^  aldermen  were  displsctd  and  Other* .ippdinled 
in  their  room  by  royal  commisMon.  When  lamo^ll  found  himxil 
in  danger  from  the  landing  of  the  Trince  of  Change  he  si  ni  for  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  and  informed  them  of  his  determination 

to  fcaton  the  city  charter  ami  piisfl^n^l9'»d"o  *<>  <^ 
anything  before  kis  IKghC.  The  CoMMiM  wUek  was  summoned  to 
inert  on  the  >lnd  of  January  1689  was  eonvmed  by  a  formal  act 
into  a  true  parliament  (February  13).  One  of  the  first  motions  put 
to  till-  HoiiM-  was  that  a  special  Committee  thould  be  appninico  to 
consiiier  the  viol, it  ion*  of  the  Mbettic*  and  franchises  of  all  the 
corporation*  of  the  kingtloin  "  and  particularly  of  the  City  of 
London."  The  motioa  was  loitballkaHaMC  resolved  to  bring  in  a 
bOI  for  repealing  the  CorpondM  Act.  tad  tea  years  later  (Maicfc  fi) 
tbe  Grand  Committee  of  Grievances  reported  to  the  House  its 
opinion  (1)  that  the  rights  of  the  City  of  London  in  (he  elcrtioa  fif 
Merilfs  in  the  year  1681  were  invaded  and  that  such  invasion  was 
Olcgal  and  a  grievance,  and  (2)  thai  the  judiiment  fii\cn  ufun  the 
WarroHlo  against  the  city  was  illegal  and  a  grievacKe.  The 
committee's  opinion  00  these  two  points  (jsmong  others)  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  and  on  the  Mih  of  March  it  ordered  a  Bill 
to  be  brouKht  in  to  restore  all  corporatioas  to  the  State  and  corwli- 
tion  they  »ere  in  on  the  ?q«h  of^  May  l66o,  and  to  confirm  the 
liberties  and  franchises  which  at  that  time  they  resjKt  I ively  held 
ant)  enju)  ril  ' 

When  the  Act  for  the  reform  of  Municipal  Corporations  was 
patted  in  iNts  London  wa«  »|>e>  i.illv  cKceptcd  from  it*  provivion*. 
When  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wofks  was  formed  by  the 
lloUopsiis  Maaagenicni  Act  of  ISSS  ihecily  was  affected  to  a  certain 
cnmt,  bat  by  the  Local  Oovrmment  Act  of  188S  which  foontkd  the 
LondonCounty  Counril  the  right  of  apnoiniing  a  sheriff  fur  Mid<llcsex 
was  taken  away  from  tbe  chy  o(  London. 

When  the  county  of  Midtllnex  was  dissociated  from  the  city  of 
London  one  jiortion  was  joined  to  the  adminiMratiw  COIMWy  of 
London,  and  the  other  to  the  county  of  Mirldlesex. 

The  lofd  mayor  of  London  has  certain  very  renMrioible  priviletes 
wMch  have  been  religiously  guarded  and  mast  be  of  great  antiquii  y . 
Prl'iUt*!        '*  "'"^"'y       rnenlion  thene  here,  but  each 

•  /<*«torrf  of  the  privileges  retjuires  an  exhaunive  examination 
B«r«r  *'  *°  origin.  They  all  prove  the  remark.ihl.'  i^iositiotl 
of  CHd  Lontlon.  and  tnaffe  it  off  from  all  other  rilie* 
of  OKXlcm  Europe.    Shortly  stated  the  privilege*  are  four 

"      •  fL  R.  bharpe,  L«ad«M  «»d  tk*  Km^m  (1894).  i.  941. 


king. 

3.  Ml*  sumntons  to  tfM  Mvy  < 
aovercign. 

4b  Ua  position  of  batkr  at  the  coronation  bsiiquets. 

TIW  fast  may  be  considered  in  abeyance  as  there  haa  not  I 
any  coronation  banquet  since  that  of  George  IV.    la  the 
of  the  corosutioo  of  Kine  hdw.ird  VII.  the  claim  was  exclitdsd 

from  the  conudrration  of  the  (  i>urt  of  Claims  under  the  roy^ 
prixbm;itMin.  Ihe  terms  o(  the  jui!>;ituni  in  a  further  claim 
arc  as  loiJows:  "  The  Court  considers  and  adjudges  that  the  lord 


■ayor  iM  bf  mage  a  rijgbt.  wbiCBt  ta  Hia  Miinty'a  picaMini 
•a  atM«d  tha  Abbey  daoag  tka  pwaaafina  aad  bear  the  crystal 


BuuocRArav. — ^ThcearttsstdescripdaaafLoadooMtbat  writtea 

by  the  monk  Fitistephen  in  1 174  ■*  an  introduction  to  his  life  of 
.^^  h bishop  Thom.is  a  lie<  Wet  Tliii  ».is  first  printed  by  blow  in  his 
Sumy.  It  was  reprinted  by  btrypc  ia  his  editions  of  blow ;  by 
Heamc  in  hia  editaoo  of  Leiaad's  tUmtmry  (vol.  8),  by  Samaal 
Pcggc  in  177J,  aad  else  w toe.  Tl  " 
A  Surwy  »f  Umd«m  by  Joha  Staw  .  , 
in  1605,  and  kis  work  was  continued  by  j 
(1618.  l6vt)  and  in  lh«-  next  renfury  ' 
1755)  Stow  i  orik:mal  work  was  reprinted  by  W,  J.  Thorns  in  1843 
and  a  iiionLiniental  c<lition  has  U-en  published  by  C.  L.  Kingsford 
((^)x(nrd,  ii^vh). 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  subsequent  histories 
arraniMl  ia  aaricr  «f  pabtication;  JaoMs  Howell,  LtmUmtpttk 
(1657);  W.  Smnt,  JInaarfa  I,MidaH  and  Wtttmxntter  <I7S»): 
Robert  ScyoMur  Oohn  Mottley),  Sumy  «f  tlu  Cslsei  LamUm  ami 
WettmiHiUf  (1734.  another  edition  1733);  William  Maitland, 
IhUcty  of  London  {l7to.  other  e<litions  1756,  1760,  1769.  continued 
b>  JohnKniiik  177SI;  Julin  l  iMKlk.  A  ,\nr  ana  A<curaU  Hiitory  of 
Lendtm,  Wrslmimittr,  Somtkwark  (1766);  Tbe  City  Remembrancer. 
jyeiee>ise>  t/  tkt  Pkgim  »06s»  ^  JOdO  aad  grsrt  Sfrm  ifoj  (l|69)t 
A  Ktmmd  Ctrnfltat  Huttry  amd  Suttn,  by  a  Society  of  Ceatliana 
{1770,  revised  by  H.  Chamberhin,  folio  revised  by  W.  Thoraion 
1784):  J.  Noorthouck,  A  New  Hiitory  (1773);  Walter  Harriiaa, 
A  Sem  and  Unnxrial  lltstmy  (1775);  J.  r.  MalciJim,  Londiwi^am 
Rtdmvum  or  am  /Inisent  Ihtlory  and  Modfrn  unfrun  c(  Londom 
(1803):  t>avid  Hughson  (E.  rush).  London  (iH05-ittuo);  B. 
Lambert,  IliOory  and  Smnty  of  Lomdam  (1806);  Hewy  Hunter. 

4/  Umdvn  (181 1):  I.  W.  Abbott.  Hutmy  of  U 
Thomas  Alien.  Hutory  sm  Antt^miHet  of  London  (1827-1819. 1 


l/wisry  if  London  (1811):  I.  W.  Abbott.  Htilmy  of  Lomdim  (1821); 
Thomas  Alien.  Hutory  »nd  Antt^miHet  of  London  (1827-1819.  cosi- 
tinucd  by  Thomas  Wright  1839);  Wiltiam  Smith,  A  Nrv  Hitioryjf 
lAnndon  (1S13):  Charles  Mackay.  A  thstory  ef  London  (1838);  Tht 
IhUory  tf  London,  illustrated  by  W.  G.  Fe.irn«i<)e  (1838);  George 
Grant.  A  Cvmprektnint  lliitoty  of  London  (DuMin,  184());  John 
l  imb*,  Curwititn  of  l.(mdon  (i«S5,  later  eelitions  1855.  1868,  1871 


187b):  LoHdom  Papnt,  Arciutologifl  JmuUuU  ^^ 
Lottie.  A  Hitlmy  Imiim  (iMa)}  W.  J.  Loftiew  Mimnc  Ti 
(LocMkMLfOT):  Claude  de  la  Roche  Ftaaick.  Isaaba.  BiHmit 


».  1875. 
:  W.  f. 


9ofij,  vol.  2,  tutuitaiiicai  11900,1;  i^noim  %n  ihi  i  tmr  0}  inc  1  unott 
004):  London  in  At  Ttmt  of  ihe  Stuarts  (xqp^-,  London  tn  Iht 
MUttntk  Crafanr  (I9Q>):  H.  B.  WlMBtlqr»  At  StKf  4  tmdm 
fedievat  Townsf  (London,  1904). 


LocMMML  f07):  I 

Sixs«r(Pbtla(lMphia.  1902);  Sir  Walter  Bemni,  fltt  Surfty  ef 
London  (i90J-l9o8) — £urfv  London,  PrtkislorU,  Roman,  Saxon  and 
Norman  (iqoS):  Strdtivat  London,  vol.  I,  Htitortcal  and  Scvtai 
(1906),  vol.  2,  Eiiltiiailt(i\l  (1906);  Lond<m  tn  Ikt  Time  ol  the  Tudori 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Chronicles  of  London  which  hav* 

been  printed,  arranged  in  order  of  publication:  R.  GraftoM, 
Ch-  iiS^tsst  (1809):  R.  Arnold,  London  CkronuU  (181 1): 
A  of  London  from  loSp  to  148^  vriUen  in  llu  Fifltenik 

Century  (i8;7);  Wilham  Crtfory  1  ChronuU  of  London,  118^1469 
(1876);  Hitt  ruiJ  CoilteH»n$  of  o  Cutim  of  London,  t6ittd  by  James 
Cairdncr  (Camilen  Society,  1876);  Chromuks  of  London  [ttoo- 
lilb\.  edited  by  C.  L.  Kink:4i)td  (Oxford,  1905). 

Many  books  have  Ix  en  (jul  ii'.hed  on  the  government  of  London, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  x  lotion;  City  Lav  (1647,  1658):  Ln 
Lrindmrntit  or  Iht  Ctly  Lam  (i^so);  W  Bohun,  Prvrnkgia  Lomdimi 
(177?);  (.lies  Jacob,  ("i/v  Ltbfttut  (1733);  Laws  and  Cnitomu, 
Kiiklt.  /.ifcer.'rr/  unJ  /'rii  lii-ffi  of  Ike  Cily  of  London  (1765);  David 
Mughson.  Epitome  of  Ike  Ftntleifi  of  London  (1816);  Ccargc  Norton, 
Comnuntaries  on  Ikt  Hiitory,  ConttiinHoM  and  CmtUni  nmmUm 
of  Ike  City  of  Umttm  (iti9.  vd  ed.  i8te):  JVanrMfisis  OUnnttm 
Londonienm.  edited  by  H.  T.  Rilcy~^ol.  1.  Ltbrr  Alhvs  (1419). 
vol  1,  LOer  CuHumatim  (l8S9>:  L'  -  Alkus  the  White  Book  if 
the  City  ol  L'  fidon.  translated  by  H  T  Riley  (l86i);  H.  T.  Riley. 
Utmorials  cf  Icn^Qn  and  !-oni!cn  I.i<r  in  toe  Ijlk,  141k  and  ISth 
tenluTies  (l86H  t;  /V  An!ii;uis  Lrtibus  Liber.  Cnra'nie  Tkoma  Slafl^m 
(Cxtmim  Society,  iK4f>i.  Chtontelet  of  the  Mayori  and  Shtr0$  ^ 
London  tlSS-isjd.  tranUaiH  from  the  Itler  de/tn/ifSHiLrftMifhy 
H.  T.  Why.  Frtntk  ChronuU  of  tendon  IXiQ-lJdJ  (1863); 
Awttylktl  tndt*  (e  Me  Srrttt  of  Rfmrds  knoitn  ai  Ike  Kemembrancim 
(|8««):  Ciiiritda'  of  Ltllrr  Boekt  \firctt  trTS~l399\  P**" 
ler^d  amoPK  the  ,^^ellive^  <il  ilie  Corporation  of  London  at  the 
Guildh.ill,  evhted  In  Ke^inald  K  sharjir.  I)  C  I.  i  1  Bg<>-I907) :  W  and 
R.  k,  /.n.-!  .-iM  1  r.")'.':  J   K   f.   Iirlh   .V ^.  >  ; ;  .j/ 

Lendon  {iHjli):  Walter  Dclgray  Birch.  Uulotual  Ckatten  and 
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CamsUtuttonal  Documtnts  of  Ik*  City  af  London  (1M4.  1S87);  I.  H. 
Rmmd.  Tkt  Cemmun*  0}  Condon  and  other  Styditi  (itsm) ;  K<-Kinald 
R.  Sharpe.  London  and  the  Kint^m;  a  History  itrntd  mainly  Jrom 
th*  Arditws  at  CuiUhaU  (1S94):  O.  L.  Gomme,  Tkt  Gmenanu  of 
London  Sludifs  <m  tkf  Ploee  octnpiod  by  London  im  En^h  /axli- 
I*/,  r    1,7'  \\i^r^a.B<^ikyia.7%*AUirwunoflluCityofLomdon 

In  conntij  .n  »ith  the  eovfrnment  of  London  may  be  noted  works 
on  the  WlowlnR:  lnn»  ol  Cuurt.  Williara  Htrbot,  Aniiquititi  of 
Ikt  Imu  of  Court  and  Ckanury  (ittcn);  Kobm  P.  pMrce.  HiOory 
M^).  AniUny  Commhw  OatfiJ.  HighoMm.  Hiitiry  of  Ik* 
mm.  Armay  Co.  of  UmSm  l»  fllai  (tW);  G.  A.  KtOmfHiuory 
tfUte  Hon,  ArUlttty  Co.  (1878).  Witlnm  Herbert  pubKihcd  in  1637 
HtUory  of  tht  7\a-kt  Laxry  Companut  of  Lmdtm,  and  in  1869 
Thomas  ArunJri;  ^jublishtsj  Ilittorutil  Rtmimuemes  ef  Ike  Ctty 
and  its  Lr.yry  Com(<cniei.  Since  then  have  .ipiK-an-d  ike  Lr.^rw 
Comfanift  of  tkt  Ctijr  of  London,  by  W.  Canw  Majlitt  (i^'u) :  I  he 
Citf  Ctmptmitt  of  London^  bjr  P.  H.  Ditchficid  (1904):  Tht  OuJ, 
9mi  Cpmpaniat  if  London,  by  Geor|j;c  Unwin  (1908).  Separate 
WMain  nave  been  publkhcd  oi  the  chid  London  companie*. 
•  tkt  foUowine  ate  tome  ot  the  chte<  works  conncocd  arith  the 
'tepotraphy  of  London:  Thomas  Pmnant,  Of  London  (1790,  1793. 
1805,  1 8 1,1.  tranibird  into  German  1791);  lohn  T.  Smilb.  AnHenl 
Topofopky  of  London  (1815):  Davifl  Hugfison  (E.  PujhJ.  Walkt 
tktouik  London  (1817);  London  (iiliird  by  (  harle*  Knight  I841- 
l844,Ttf>riatcd  1851.  iwised  by  K.  WaUocd  1875-1877):  J.  H.  Jesse, 
Uiumry  and  Hitlorital  MtmoriaU  of  London  (l^7>^  Midi  Hunt, 
Tka  Unra,  its  UtamMr  Ckoratltr  and  £s»afr  (ll4if,  mm  A  t8S9) : 
Peter  Cunnineham.  A  Handhcok  of  London  past  anid  prtstnt  (liio, 
jnd  cel.  iMso.  cnl.i'^itl  into  a  ni  w  Work  in  1891);  Henry  B. 
Whi-ailey,  I.ordf>n  t^nl  :nd  prrtent;  I'rtligtt  of  OU  London,  ttcn'mn 
by  J.  W.  Ar<  her  1:  /I  ft'rw  Survfy  of  London  (1853);  G.  W. 

tbornbury,  Uaitnud  London  (1863.  new  ed.  by  E.  Wallord  i8£o): 
OM  mmd  Rim  Lmdtm,  vol*,  i.-ii.  by  G.  W.  Tlmwhiw,  «gk.  iiL-vi. 
by  Edwwd  Watford  (i873-i«78);  Wakar  BtaM.  iMNbu.  Wtit- 
ntinstfr.  South  London,  East  London  (iflqi-iget);  But  London 
Anttoutlies.  edited  by  Walter  A.  Locks  (Bast  Lnmdam  AdoerHttf, 
1903):  I'littip  Norman,  London  ronitked  and  taniiking  (l90<;): 
Hetcndt  of  tke  L'ndon  Tcpr^raphH^il  ^Huty-,  Mcmt^raphs  cj  the 
Commtlteejor  tht  Snrrey  of  tit  idemoriais  of  Oreater  London. 

The  folmrinf  book*  on  the  population  «f  Loodo*  kaws  been 

SibUabed:  John  G«munt.  Nalmra  ami  PtUHui  OktmatUui  tm  tkt 
Ms  of  Mortality  (t66l,  other  rriiiinns  I662.  166s,  16^:  ElMy  la 
Poltluiii  Aritkmttick  (1683):  Fitt  Eaayi  on  PMicJt  AriUmeHck 
(1687):  Several  Essay*  in  Polttual  Arttkmetitk  (1690, 171 1,  17SI. 
1755):  Eisay  tonttmint  the  MuHiplieaiion  of  Mankind  (i6H^,  lo^;, 
1686),  aH  by  Sir  William  Petty;  Ciorbyn  Morris.  Obiereattom  on  tkt 
pott  Growth  and  present  StaU  of  the  Ctty  of  London  (1 751 ) :  Collection 
of  the  Yearly  BtUt  tf  Mortality  from  16$?  to  17$$  (ed.  by  T.  Birch, 
P  I  )  i;*;  )^:  CawBHa  Obiervations,  Petty's  Anothtt  Essay  and  C. 
&tL^rri:.'s  obsmwMmmKe  reprinted  in  this  coUcctitM.  Gfauni  and 
Bmf*  Eimm  mi  ntiiuLui  ia  Btmumic  Writinf 


ClAT,  in  geology,  the  tnoil  tmporlant  member 
af  tile  Lower  Eocene  straia  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  well 
ckvelopcd  in  the  LoniJ"n  b.i^in,  though  not  frcqiKnily  exposed, 
partly  because  it  is  to  a  great  extent  covcrtd  by  more  rt-cent 
gravels  and  partly  because  it  is  not  oficn  worked  on  a  large 
•rale.  It  is  ■  stiff,  teucious,  bluish  clay  that  becomes  brown 
Oa  «rcathering,  occasionally  it  becomes  distinctly  sandy,  some- 
timn  fbaopnitic.  aiwdally  towards  the  top;  large  calcareous 
arc  common,  and  have  been  used  in  the 


baiag  di^  for  tliia  pmpoM  at  Shmtf^ 
SoadMnl,  and  at  Hanrlch,  aad  dMdpad  «C  tht  HMip* 


shire  coast.  Nodular  lumps  of  pyritc*  and  cryttak  af  felenite 
arc  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  clay  has  been  employed  for 
making  bricks,  tiles  and  coarse  potter)-.  li-.Jt  it  is  ii.t.,illy  ic>o 
tenacious  for  this  purpose  except  in  well  wcaihtred  or  &an<ly 
portions.  The  base  of  the  clay  is  very  regularl)  indicated  by 
a  few  inches  of  rounded  flint  pebbles  with  green  and  yellowish 
laad,  parts  of  this  layer  being  frequently  cemented  by  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Tbe  average  thickness  of  the  London  Clay  in 
the  London  basin  b  about  450  ft.;  at  Windsor  it  is  400  ft. 
Ihkk;  bcMalh  LondBa  it  is  ruber  thkicr,  whSe  ki  tlia  loiitb 
«f  EMei{tb«wcr4>oft.  In  WBUkinllea^Kadiatalieirfcet 
inthkkiicai,whilcinBtf1taUta{ttomMS»wte(U  ItkfDund 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  It  Is  <|ee  ft.  tMrk  at  WhfteclifT  Bay- 
here  the  beds  arc  vertical  it uI  cvm  slightly  reversed— and  in 
Alum  Bay  it  is  2:0  ft.  IhiLiv.  In  Hampshire  it  is- sometimes 
known  as  the  Bognor  Beds,  and  certain  layers  of  calcareous 
•andstone  within  the  days  are  called  Barnes  ot  Bognor  Rock, 
tn  thecastcnpaitof  theLoBdanbaaiabtMt  KtBt  tbipAblf 


bed 


a ibkk&K^aA  Cb fL), fomtat part «i 


tbe  OMbavcnand  BUdheaik 

The  Laadoa  C1.iy  t%  a  marine  deposki  aad  iu  fotaOs  hMlicate  a 
modentely  warm  climate,  the  IV  >ra  havia(  a  tfopical  aspect.  AflKM^ 

the  fiTssils  may  be  mentioned  }'<inopoea  inifmrdux,  Piirmpa  f^'nt. 
ietedxna  ptrionala,  Comut  toHiinnus.  RuiUUaria  ampla,  NanHtns 
{entrain,  oUosepia,  foranxinifcra  and  diatoms.  I  remains  include 
Otodnt  oUtqnui,  S(>kyroenodus  traisidtnt;  birds  arc  rcpmenicd  )>y 
Hakyoruis  Tot%apuus,  Ulkornis  and  Odontopltryt,  and  rcpttks  by 
ChAmu  fifM.  and  other  tanlaa,  Pcla»opltii,%  aamMaadawodkK 
Hynuumimn  kportmmm,  Palatatlmium  aad  a  lev  atto  aMMrtb 
afc  racorded.  Plant  remains  in  a  pyritlacd  am  tamd  la 

great  abundance  and  perfoctkia  on  the  ihafc  «f  Hirpjiyi  m 


species  of  palms,  screw  pinck.  water  lilic»,  cvprcsaea.  yinrn,  leffamiiiotts 
plants  and  many  others  oct  ur ;  !■  v  uf  cn;.iii  rous  wood  bored  Ihruuich 
by  annelids  ana  Trrsdo  arc  comaton,  and  IomU  rcain  has  bees  found 


at  Hifhcate. 

See  bOGSia:  also  W.  Whitalcer. "  The  Gcaiagyof  Loadonaad  Mit 
of  the  Thaxnca  Valley ,''A/m.Cr(><.5Mrv€y(ii||3y     -  —     --  • 
oftktCtat.  Smnty,  London,  Nos.  314. 3>SiMli 


*  msnam  mnao  HnsfwaaaBa  TIm 

ist  eari  of  Londonderry  was  Thomas  Ridgcway  (e.  1 565-1631), 
a  Devon  man,  who  was  treasurer  In  Ireland  from  1606  to  16 16 
and  was  engaged  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  RIdgrway  waj 
made  a  baronet  in  1611,  Baron  Kidgeway  in  !6i6  and  earl  of 
Londondcrr>'  in  ifijt.  The  kidgeways  hcli]  tlic  urlJom  until 
March  1714,  whin  Rolttrt,  the  4lh  call,  died  without  urns.  In 
1726  Robert's  s-ui  ui  law,  1  homas  Pitt  U-  |6&&-I7a9),  soo  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  "  Diamond  Pitt,"  govenrar  at  Madras  and  1 
of  the  great  carl  of  Chatham,  was  created  carl  ol . 
the  caiktan  a^ua  bccamwig  citincl  iiImi  bit  _ 
RidceMjrt  1h»fimi  •!  ablnikdM  vinMnW  falaimaiy 
tlt$.  hi  1196  Mm  aiewnit  (l7S9-i8>i)>  of  Moont  Stewart, 
Co.  Down,  wu  made  eart  of  Londonderry  In  the  Irish  perratr. 
He  had  b<en  rrcaled  Baron  LonJundctry  in  i:f<)  .ir:  1  \  i'-fo  irt 
Castlcrcagh  in  1795;  in  1816  he  v.as  advanced  to  the  rank  cf 
marquess  of  Londonderry.  The  3rd  marquess  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Vanc-Tcmpcsts  and  took  the  name  of  Vane  instead 
of  Stewart;  the  slh  marquess  called  himself  Vana^ToBpcli 
and  the  6th  marquess  Vane-Tcmpcsl -Stew art. 

LONDONDERRY.  CHARLBI  WILUAM  STEWART  (VAMtf)^ 
310  Maxqucss  m  (1778-1S54),  Btitbh  soldier  and  dJp)omalkl« 
was  the  BOO  of  tbe  isl  nutqua»ty  a  feooad  naniafB  wilbtkn 
4nM^.^  oi  the  ui  Sail  CiMdHb  Hfunfwd  ibo  ntny  nai 
served  In  tie  N«tbcitai*i  (1791)  «•  tbe  Mine  and  DnriAe 
(1795),  in  the  Irish  rebellion  (J79S),  and  Holland  (1700).  n'-'r;; 
to  be  colonel;  and  having  been  elected  to  parliament  for  Kcry 
he  bet^imc  under  secretary  for  w,-ir  under  his  h«lf-brcth<^r 
Caitlercjgh  in  1807.  In  iKoS  he  was  Riven  .Tcnvniry  commirvd 
in  the  I'eninsuhi.  wtitrc  he  brillinnlly  <lir.l  inp-;;  !  i  1  himself. 
In  1809,  and  again  in  ihc  cani|i.iigiis  of  iSio,  iSii,  having 
become  a  major-general,  he  served  under  Wellingtoa  in  the 
Peninsula  as  his  adjutant-gcneiai,  and  was  at  the  csipttiR  «t 
Ciud«d  Rodrigo,  but  at  the  bcgbmif  «f  flSn  he  was  tavaSded 
b«BMw  Csnlcwagb  (m  UmamaMVt,  and  Idaiqnaes  of) 
thm  sal  Um  to  B«ttn  as  arinfatar,  to  mi—nl  Onat  Britain 
in  the  allied  British,  Russian  and  Pmaian  amies;  and  as  a 
cavalry  leader  he  play  ed  an  imfwrlant  part  in  the  subsequent 
fighilng,  v.!ii!i-  .d  ly  s.iM-.  ling  C.is; Ii  ri.igh's  diplomacy.  la 
1814  he  was  made  a  picer  .is  H.tron  Stewart,  and  later  in  the 
year  was  apfiointed  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  important  congresses  which  followed.  In  iSjj  his  half, 
brother's  death  made  him  3rd  marquess  of  Londonderry,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  disagreeing  with  Canning,  he  NstgiMC^ 
being  created  Earl  Vane  (i82j),aad  for  some  years  lived  <|uietl)r 

in  England,  bnpioffbis  bit  SoAin  crtalcs.  b  tflushewasfsi 
a  sbort  tine  ewibinW  tt  St  MiiibtttB.  In  tSsa.  after  tie 
deatb  af  WdKagm,  when  he  was  one  of  the  palbbcarcrs.  he 
received  tbe  order  of  tbe  Garter.  He  iScd  on  the  6th  of  March 
Tie  w,i5  twice  married,  first  in  1808  to  the  daugbtcr  of  the 
eatl  o[  Daml<  y.  and  sccunilly  in  1S19  to  the  heiress  of  Sir  Ilarrv 
Vanc-'l'criificst  (A  dtsceiiilant  of  Sir  Titri.  Ti.  nnx  si ,  wlui  ?(  r-.  .-d 
at  Agincourt,  and  hear  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bart.),  wbea  ha 
tbenaMoCVnfc  M«Mt  WOhn  Mm  (^nf- 
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#|9%  Ik  m  by  <lw  fat  WBiiif^  tMM  4tk  OMVMi;  asd 

on  the  tatter's  death  m  187J,  George  Henry  (iS>i-t8&()>  th« 
eldest  aoo  by  the  second  marriage,  alter  succeeding  as  Earl 

Vane  faccordiiiR  to  the  p:it»nt  of  1  t)c<.TiTic  51  h  marquess. 
In  1*^4  he  w.is  succcctled  as  6th  maiqiitss  by  his  son  Charles 
Strw.irt  \'anc- IVnipcsl  Ste\v,<n  (1),  11)53),  a  prominent  Coiiscrva- 
trre  poitcid&n,  who  wsih  vtcffuy  of  lreland(  chainnaa 
of  the  London  School  Board  (180S-1S97),  postmaster>geoeral 
^qo»-i902),  pr«it!fnt  t>f  tlic  Board  of  KducatiOQ  (1901-1905) 
Mid  lord  president  of  ihc  C'i>unril  f  rgoj-  igo$). 

lANIMNIMiUtY.  BOKU  mmABXf  mo  IfjaooMt  or 
(i769n8n).  WOA  innifw,  nw  tl»  ddeM  mi  •(  Robert 
StmAit  of  Baliylawn  Castle,  in  Donegal,  and  Mount  Stewart 
in  Down,  an  Ulster  landowner,  of  kin  to  the  Galloway  Stewarts, 
who  became  li.iron,  viscount,  carl  and  marq-icfs  in  the  pccmgc 
of  Ireland.  Thv  son,  known  in  history  as  Lord  C.isilcrcagh,  was 
Ixirn  on  the  iKth  of  Jono  in  ific  same  )car  as  Napoleon  and 
Wcrliington.  ilis  uiotiiu  was  Lady  Sarah  Seymour,  daughter  ui 
the  earl  of  Hertford.  He  went  from  Armagh  school  to  St  John's 
CoJIepe.  ramhTidf-t",  but  left  at  the  cod  oi  his  first  year.  With 
L^rd  l>ovvu.4iIie,  then  holding  sway  «Vfr  the  County  Down, 
iMdSfttrnmhaimMtuMiigkmiivAiftM  fgiwd  U»  son. 
fa  jMlf  sy90,iaraaeilttemtf.  Y6m§  tumut  wmwHmotd, 
bat  at  a  vast  cost  to  his  family,  wbm  he  was  hardly  tWDtny  mm. 
He  took  bis  scat  in  Ihc  Irish  House  of  Comraons  at  the  same 
limr  -T-s  Ids  fn'i-i.  I.  Anhur  WVlIi  jlc ,  M.P.  for  Trim,  hut  i;it  la'itr 
lor  iwi)  ilohc  l)u:ougii»  ia  England,  stdl  remaining  member 
ior  Down  It  Cutlcge  Crwn. 

F«tjm  17')'),  hi*  f.iihw  hrcainc  aa  earl,  he  look  the 

courKfv  iitii  oi  \  ;  CO  int  c.istlcrejgh,  and  becoming  keeper  of 
the  [H'ivy  seal  in  Ireland,  he  aa«d  as  chief  torrctary,  during  ilic 
prdMfed  ab«^»:  of  Mr  Pdhaa,  boa  February  1797.  Cu<i)e- 
mcb'a  coavktfoa  was  thait,  in  pvcaian  «f  Uwtatcned  invasion 
wd  itbcUPQ,  JMaad  conid  on^  be  wd*  nfe  by  imion  with 
OMt  Bktalb>  Ib  hatd  CuaSm,  aAilliivards  in  Lord  Cem- 
«iOb,  Cntlaraigli  Imtni  a  emgCMid  dtM;  though  his  favour 
with  thrsc  siati --rriLii  W.I"?  jealously  virwc'I  both  by  the  Irish 
oligarchy  and  by  tho  f  ji^lish  polillciafii  who  wi^,llcd  to  V<«p 
tiie  maihine  of  Jri-h  .ndmir:i.ii r  ii  ion  in  t)irir  own  Ii.iikIs.  F'ltt 
himself  ».is  diiuhtlid  el  tlu-  ixfwdiinry  of  niakiiip  an  Iri>hman 
chief  Sfcrilary,  but  )iis  \  icw  w.t;  ch.\n>:ci|  by  the  itiliuentc  of 
Comwailis.  in  supftrcssing  Lord  Edward  FiLxgw^iid's  con- 
spiracy, and  (be  rcbctlJon  which  followed  in  179S,  Castlercagh's 
«%QiBC0  aitd  firmness  were  invahiable.  His  administration 
IMtdtaoUDced  by  a  faction  as  harsh  and  cruel — a  charge  aftcr- 
«wdi  nqMidtauA  by  Onttu  lod  H^c*— bat  ba  ma  idways 
an  tba  ai4a  ol  hoiiy.  Iha  dlatoyd  ia  Iitfaiid,  balb  Jacdliins 
and  pricst-led,  the  Protestant  xeafets  and  others  who  feared 
the  consequence  of  the  Union,  coalesced  against  him  in  Dnblin. 
Even  there  C.i5ttrri  nrb.  t'louph  defeated  iu  a  t'ir>t  cairpaij^ 
(•799)1  Imprmtd  Put  witti  his  a!>i!ity  and  l.ict.  With  Comwailis 
he  joined  in  holding  out,  durin;;  the  sci.ond  Union  campaicn 
(1800),  the  prospect  cf  craancipaticm  to  ttie  Roman  Cathoiics. 
They  were  aided  by  free  expenditure  of  money  and  promises 
of  honours,  methods  too  familiar  hi  Irish  politics.  When  tho 
Act  tl  Union  was  carried  through  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the 

amnar  of  i0ao^  Ctitliwarii'iaoffidii  omuMaiaa  njtli  Ua  aativc 
tut  ptmetkalky  bnM.  Befota  tte  fUfeM  UmBbbiiI  met 

ba  vofti  upon  ntt  tbe  mes«mna«hlsli  b»  and  CorawalBi  lliaiiAt 

fcqulsitt  to  make  the  Union  dketlhn.  In  spite  of  Ma  sornfca 
and  of  Pitt's  fupjwirt,  disillu;  !  :  lited  him.  The  Ving's 
rductanrc  to  yield  to  ibc  Roman  t  alholic  cl.um*  iva*  under- 
catlmatt'd  by  Pitt,  whilo  Comwailis  irr.pnidcnlly  (xrntiitted 
hixnielf  to  language  wliich,  though  not  amounting  to  a  pleilKe, 
was  censtnjf  il  as  one.  George  HI.  resented  the  wgnmcnti 
broughS  forward  by  Castlereagb— "  tWs  young  man  "  who  had 
«onw  over  to  talk  him  out  of  bis  coronation  oath.  He  pctrmp- 
M4f  lafoMtf  lia  aaMtian  cMcipallDa,  and  Hit  and  Mft  caWMt 
miia  vay  f«r  (ia  M^ftfT**  adaMMratftiii.  Ttmmpm 
faarlaiaatb  m^taad.  wKh  Comwallb.  He  look  his  atat  at 
WtMialtar  for  X>amkt  tba  consthucncy  he  bad  r^reMnlad 
iKtHfamiBDaMia.'  Ha  kadia^afaBlctt  party  «m 


olTeiad  4a  Mail  btit  ka  dfrthad  to  to  ttaR  kit  polMHl  atlKlfejf* 

Hjs  father  acetpccd,  at  Fo«tlaad^  rcqtiest,  an  Irish  marquesule^ 
oa  the  understanding  that  in  the  fulunc  he  or  his  heirs  might 
rl.tirn  the  s4imc  rank  in  the  Imix-rial  Legislature;  so  tliat 
Casilcrcagh  was  able  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  M.irqM  •■.« 
in  iSji-iSj7.  \\  ilberforcc  discwN5<>d  with  Pitt  the  fiossiliiliiy 
of  tending  out  Castk-reagh  to  India  as  gov«ri)or-gcnefid,  »Imu 
the  frktioB  between  Losxl  Wellcaley  and  the  directors  became 
grave;  but  Pt!t  objaood,  a«  tba  piaa  noold  fciaott  Caitknafb 
from  the  Hou!,c  of  CbwiaBMi  wbUb  «lH«tt  it  **aa  tbaitf*  at 
his  taiunfjMM." 

la  tdea,  CUricccagb,  at  Pitt%  auggentfcsi,  became  pwiWuit 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  AiMh^on  cabinet.  He  bad, 
though  not  in  oifKe,  taken  charge  of  Irish  mcasum  inidet 
Addington,  including  the  repression  of  tlie  Ke)>e!lion  Bill,  and 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  i8oi,  and 
continued  toadvocale  Catholic  re bef,  lithe  ri  form,  state  nicni 
of  Catholic  and  diiaenling  dcrgy  uai  "  the  steady  application 
of  authority  in  support  of  the  laws."  To  Lord  WellesJey'a 
Indi«n  policy  he  ^^ve  »  Mauadi  BUMMt,  mmify  racogniacd 
by  the  guviirroor-general.  Ob  fitt1»  NtUlO tOOfita  (May  l8ai(), 

Cjutkroch  RsaiMd  hi*  pm^  aad,  am  yaar,  took  over  abo  tba 
dutica  ai  aMiaiaiy  Ita  w  iad  tba  odIimmi  Saefadly  nd 
poitJoally«  tba  fMta  of  idD^  lady  MIy  nobart,  daufhtar 
of  aft]nnerIrtshiric8My,«boaibabMinan1adin  1794,  as^ted 
him  to  n.akc  his  honse  a  meeting-place  of  the  party;  and  his 
inilueiice  in  parliament  grew  notwithstanding  his  defects  of 
St  vie,  spoken  and  Written.  As  a  manaKer  of  men  he  had  no  equal. 
After  Pitt's  death  his  surviving  €ull«ague»  (aiWd  tu^fvrna  a  cabinet 
strong  enough  lo  face  the  formidable  combination  known  as 
"  .Ml  I  lie  Talents,"  and  CaaderaimhaoquicKcd  iiiiher<-^f{:nation. 
But  to  the  foreign  poli^  ol  tba  fba^ireville  mini»(ry  and  its 
conduct  of  th«  war  be  wea  ahaay*  oppMed.  Uia  objaclauaa  to 
the  Wb%  dactrinaaf  vftbdaewal  tton  "  Oeatinontd  nna^ 
mcala  **  aad  to  iba  Mdactfait  of  adHtair  aajaadimiia  mn 
jmtifled  when  Vot  Uaanlf  via  coaiHM  "  fowHl  hk  coaatty^ 
ookurs  to  the  mast." 

The  cabinet  of  "  All  the  Talents."  wcakimd  by  the  death  of 
I-"ox  and  the  nnened  quarrel  'ftilh  the  king,  went  Out  in  April 
1S07.  Castlcro.ifdi  ttdirned  (o  the  War  Office  OBifer  I'oitli'iid, 
but  gra\"C  dil'ticiilties  .irose,  thiiiJi;h  Canninjj  at  llie  Kofi  ign 
Otticc  was  then  IhorougiiJy  at  one  with  lurn,  A  prtcci«s:»  oppor- 
tunity had  been  missed  after  Eylau.  The  Whigs  had  crippled  the 
transport  service,  and  the  operations  lo  avert  the  ruin  ef  the 
coolitioii  at  Fricdland  came  too  late*  Tsar  Alexander 

believad  tbat  Ea^aod  woaid  ao  ionaar  eiMnt  boaatf  iritb  tb« 
Contbwatil  iln«^  aad  PHadlawi  isaa  fbHawed  by  Tlah. 
The  secret  articles  of  that  compact,  denied  at  the  time  by  the 
Opposition  and  by  French  apologists,  haw  now  been  revealed 
from  official  records  in  M.  Vandal's  vork.  i\jf>o!f<>}i  <■/  A!^■^\;)■Jre. 
Castlercagh  and  Canning  khv  vital  imporlanee  of  nullif}  irjg 
the  aim  of  this  project.  The  seizure  of  the  Danish  s<(uadr.>ti 
at  Copenhaf^en.  and  the  measures  tak«u  to  re&cuc  titc  ikxAsi  oi 
Portugal  and  Sweden  from  Napoleon,  crushed  a  (7>mbinetion 
as  menacing  as  that  defeated  at  Trafalgar.  The  cxpcditioa  to 
PortLi^al.  though  Caa||eNa||b^lildBaM»  tatatble  only  to  accuia 

Arthur  WcUnlqr  t  aMMdwy  not  at  fint,  aoan  dwarfed  other 
iasae&  la  tbe  ddiatea  o«  the  CoovitMkn  of  Cbitrh,  Caatlertagb 
dcCendBd  WtikilqrafiAoA  paflhMi^^ 
the  latter  wrote,  "  cMid  aol  have  <lone  more.**  The  depmsion 

produced  !jy  Moore's  (ampai'sn  In  northern  Sp.iin,  and  the  king's  ' 
repupiiance  to  the  Peninsular  <t[)cra!ions,  seemed  to  ni!  iJioft 
Wellesley's  career;  but  early  in  ifioo.  Ca.stJrrraRh,  with  r>0  little 
dithculty,  secured  his  friesMi's  appointment  nn  comm.inder'in- 
chief  of  the  second  Portuguese  expedition.  Tlie  merit  has  'x/  n 
claimed  for  Carinfng  by  Stapleton,  but  the  evidence  is  all  the  \ 
other  way.  ' 

JlManibiIe,Caitkma#r1i|NiEyMlo»€rbi>tbatde«dcdU»  • 
^mlmtmm.  Tbetifcadibot^aeiiWbi  iimI  riwadhi  —1  not  due 
to  his  Incompetence  (n  fhe  conduct  of  the  Walchcrvn  cxpcdi-  | 
thn.  la  fact,  Ccstlem^  clectioa  waa  dwided  by  Caoning's 
tainpHii  fWima  QamwRi  san  ma  vkqm^  aKana  awm 
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tbc  annamenl  was  sent  out  to  the  Scbeidt.  la  tiic  Mleclion  ot 
tbe  cad  of  Chatluim  as  commander  tbc  king's  pcnonal  preference 
MSkaiNrai  but  there  is  evidence  also  that  it  was  one  of  Cuaing's 
idwuiM,  ke  rcckooed,  if  Chatham  succeeded,  on  twsillg  Urn 
into  a  convcaiMil  miBiitafial  figHnbcad.  Cimiiag  twt  not 
openly  opposed  l»  iht  WaUmno  ««|wditiow,  nd  «■  tkc  PtSin- 
sular  question  he  mainly  differed  f  roin  Castlereagh  and  Wellington 
in  fixing  his  hopes  on  national  entbnsiasm  and  popular  uprinnfs. 
Military  opinion  is  generally  agreed  that  the  plan  of  striking 
from  Walthttcn  at  Antwerp,  the  French  navd  base,  was  vjuntl. 
Napoleon  hcanl  the  m-ws  with  diimay;  in  principle  Wellington 
approved  the  plan.  CMkrr.igh's  prui>o!>al  was  fur  a  (oiip  de 
aww,  under  slikt  conditions  of  celerity  and  secrecy,  as  Antwerp 
«tt  muUe  to  nuke  any  adequate  <lcfeiKe.  But  Chatham,  the 
MVll  antliorities  and  the  cabinet  (MMMCM  with  a  deliberation 
MplaiMd  by  Um  iKt  that  the  Mr  MBntHy  he4  txea  coa* 
dranwdinMcret  The«q»editlaa,|ilHuelBttlw«Bd  «f  Mittdi. 
did  not  reach  Walcbeten  till  the  end  of  July  1809;  and  more 
time  was  lo«t  in  movements  against  Bats  and  Flushing,  pro- 
trai.  il  .1:1  an  unhealthy  autumn  prostr.itcd  the  army,  which 
was  viiUiuiawn,  discredited  and  disabled,  in  Soptdmber.  Public 
opinion  threw  the  whi>ic  biaiiic  upon  Cis.tltreagh,  who  then  found 
that,  in  deference  10  Canning,  Ikis  coiieagucs  had  decreed  his 
removal  half  a  year  earlier,  though  they  kept  silence  till  the 
t(00|»  were  brought  back  fion  Wakheren.  When  Castlereagh 
IflllMd  float  Pcrcival  that  tks  alur  cast  on  him  had  its  origin 
k  ft  MCMt  ttuck  «D  liifli  naig  r  montte  bafoi^  ht  mi  cnidly 
htft.  TteiiiaIncl«qt(«taiBMliiBinMtlM«)iif  thMbeinmld 
not  throw  over  ofliccrs  on  whom  unpopularity  fell,  at  tlie  first 
shadow  of  ill-fortune.  Ilts  refusal  to  rush  into  censure  of  Moore, 
following  Canning's  sudden  chnrge  from  eulogy  to  denunciatinn. 
requires  no  defence.  Accorifmg  to  the  ideas  then  prevaihng 
Castlereagh  held  hiniself  jii»!ifu'(i  in  sending  a  challenge  to  the 
original  author,  as  he  hckl,  of  a  disloyal  intrigue  against  a  col- 
league. In  the  subsequent  duel  Canning  was  wouxtdcd  and  tbe 
rivals  simultaneously  resigned.  In  private  ktters  to  his  father 
and  brother,  Castlerea^  urg.  d  that  he  was  bound  lo  show  thai 
k*  "  mm  att  liivy  to  fai»  owa  4a$fw."  Wh«t  CitMMc  p«b- 

«M  COMvinced  that  Castlereagh  bad  been  much 
The  excuse  that  the  protcs>t  upon  which  the  cabinet 

decided  agaitiit  Casllercagh  did  not  mention  the  minister's 
name  was  regarded  a»  a  quibble.  Men  witltly  UiiJurijjg  in  char- 
acter and  opinions— Walter  Scott,  Sidney  Smith,  Brougham  and 
Cobbeit— took  this  view.  Castlereagh  loyally  supjiorted  the 
fweraroent  in  parliament,  after  Lord  Wtllcsley's  apixjiniment 
to  the  Foreign  Othce.  Though  WcUington's  relrc.it  after  Talaver.i 
had  hw  iHrluded,  with  the  tbmUm  of  the  Corunna  oxtd  Wal> 
is  Ike  ccanua  on  Castlereagh,  aiMi  thoH'' 
>  oilea  dcpfcMtd  lud  doubtful,  CuikflMi^  atvtr 
iott  faltb  hi  W«fiirgton'<;  geiuM.  .Laid  Wcfleriqrli  ntigMtioo 
{n  1811,  when  theAVhigs  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  itgent, 
Ii  1  V'l  Casllcrtjgh's  return  to  ofl'ice  as  forefgn  secretary  (March 
iBti).  The  ivssassination  of  IVrcival  soon  threw  upon  htm  the 
IcaderBhip  of  the  Hous.-  of  Commons,  and  this  dooUc  bwdcn 
be  osnltnucd  to  bear  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From  March  j8ij  to  July  iSjz  Castlereagh's  biography  is.  in 
truth,  the  hiatory  of  England.  Though  never  technkally  prime 
rranistcr,  during  these  years  he  wielded  a  power  such  as  few 
ainMten  hMc  cseviMd.  Witicai  eppflnutt  — d  jeaoaal  iU« 
nUtcra  ailMitted  that  he  VM  the  aMeat  leader  «ho  aver  eoa- 
traBedtheHoweeiCeantors  forsolaag4pccio4  h»%4Stk^ 
matist,  nobody  save  Iforiborough  had  the  tame  inflaence  over 
men  or  was  given  equal  freedom  by  hij  '  I'  i^mls  :i'  ti  ih' 
Foreigners  sa»v  in  him  the  living  prcv:nce  oi  Li.giand  111  trie  lamp 
of  the  Allies.  At  the  War  Off;cc  he  had  be«n  haititpcred  by  the  lack 
of  technic.-il  knowledge,  while  nature  h:ul  not  granted  him,  as 
an  organizer,  the  powers  of  a  Cart»ot  or  Roon.  Hut  in  diplomacy 
his  peculiar  combination  of  strength  and  charm,  of  patience  and 
conciliatory  adroitness,  was  acknowledged  by  all.    At  the 


ood-dcaih  struggle.  Lord  WcUcstey  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Castlereagh  s  conduct  in  this  ntuation,  and  Wellington  declared 
that  ha  bad  then  "  rendered  to  the  world  tbe 
service  that  ever  fell  to  tbe  lot  of  any  ind 
Castknagb  «iidbr  acjooMd  Kapakon^ 
peace.  Alter  tbe  Mnacoiw  6th4dt  Napelenrt  fate 
not  only  by  WeUingtoo's  progress  in  Spain,  but  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Mrtben  powers  and  by  the  action  of  Turkey,  due  to 
Castlereagb's  opportune  disclosure  to  the  Porte  of  the  scheme 
of  partition  at  TiJ.*il.  At  home,  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  was  carried,  the  damage  to  British  trade  plainly  out- 
wcighiDg  tbe  injury  inHicted  on  France  by  tbe  restrictive  systeiB. 
Tbe  British  subsidies  to  the  AUies  were  largely  ntcrcaaed  ah  tha 
operataoaa  «i  developed,  but  all  Castlereagb's  skill  was 
needed  to  keep  iha  CoaWtwn  toicther.  The  Allied  powers  mm 
miUiiig.  even  afkcr  MNft  *•  "Ut  Fwm  «a  tha  badh  «l 
itMering  her "  natanl  faantwn '^'Hlw  Ihnia.  the  ari  tha 
Pyrenees;  but  Castlereagh  protested.  He  would  not  allow  the 
enemy  to  take  ground  for  another  tiger-spring.  Before  tbe  Coa- 
ferencc  of  Ch4tilloO,  wliere  Na|)olc-on  sent  Caulaincomt  to 
negotiate  for  peace — with  the  message  scribbled  on  the  margin 
of  his  instructions,  "  Nc  signcz  rien  " — Aberdeen  WTote  to 
hasten  Castlereagb's  coining:  "  Jiverything  which  has  been  so 
long  smothered  is  now  bunting  forth  ";  and  again,  "  Your 
preicnco  has  dooe  much  and  mmkl,  1  ham  no  doubt,  oniinae 
to  sustain  them  (the  iUlH}  adlfettlBK."  The  fJfmptA 
cabinet  then  aad  ktA  weate  aa  urKnt  in  praaiBg  Uaa  laicMa 
CO  lead  the  Bauie  «f  Oannom.  He  had  laat  Ma  seal  far  Paiw 
in  1805,  and 'afterwards  aat  for  British  boroughs;  but  in  181 2 
he  was  re-elected  by  his  old  constituents;  and  again  In  1818  and 
i8?o,  sitting,  after  be  became  marquess  of  Londonderry  in  iSit. 
for  Orford.  F..irly  in  1814  his  colleagues  reluctantly  consented 
to  his  visit  to  the  allied  head  quarters.  The  Great  Alliance 
showed  signs  o(  weakness  and  division.  Austria  was  btddiUg 
back;  Prusia  had  almost  broken  away;  above  all,  the  am" 
biguous  conduct  of  Alexander  bred  alarm  and  doubt.  This 
situation  became  increasingly  serious  while  Napoleon  was  giving 
daily  pooia  that  hk  aiditwy  jnthiii.  coofrait&v  *  ^— '*■*■'  mmI 
dhrhled  flBcsny,  waa  at  fia  baaL  CMketagh  atrtm  to  keep  the 
ABiea  together,  to  ^ve  no  taom  for  those  acpaiate 
ments  upon  which  Napoleon  was  reckoning,  to  assert  no  1 

IKjlicy  for  England,  to  be  tied  by  no  theoretical  consistency 
\\  the  Chatillon  conferences  England  was  represented  by  othcn^ 
but  Castlereagh  was  present  with  supreme  authority  over  all, 
and  it  was  he  who  determined  the  result.  He  declined  to  commit 
his  country  either  to  n  bl.ink  refusal  to  negtUiate  with  Napoicoa 
or  to  the  advocacy  of  a  Ikiurbon  restoration.  He  was  ready  to 
give  up  almost  the  whole  of  England's  conquests,  but  be  insisted 
on  the  fciani  «<  Ftanca  vAhin  h«r  aacknt  liBfta  a»  lhahaaii  flf  ft 
icttkaMt.  CkidaihaMiK^  idfica  mt  to  tale  aitiaiiat*  «t 
these  overtures;  bat  his  master  was  not  to  be  advML  The 
cMmter-projects  that  he  utscd  CaotafiMoait  to  tubmit  to  wen 
advanced  alter  his  victory  ?.\  ^fri^'cri-au,  when  be  lioastt^  thai 
he  was  nearer  to  Munkh  ilian  the  Ailies  were  to  Paris.  Evcrj 
before  the  ChAlillon  conference  was  dissol-  .  J  ,M.  rch  iSth), 
Casfleresffh  saw  that  Caulaincourl's  efforts  wouid  never  bc.id 
Napoleon's  will.  The  Allies  adopted  his  view  and  signed  the 
treaty  oi  Chaumont  (March  ist),  "  my  tieaty,"  as  Caatkreagh 
called  it,  with  an  unusual  touch  of  pcttOMi  pridt;  addfac 
"  Upon  the  face  of  the  treaty  this  year  our  M^agoaeet  is 
eiplwalcat  to  Iblits  wited."  The  power  of  England  whes  tha 
threw  her  puf^  hito  tha  aoal*  had  baM  Jmt  oUhftcd  at  B» 
snr-Anbe,  whea  at  a  ttmxA  «f  al  tit  fe|weaMladv(t  <f  d» 

jwwers  the  retreat  i  f  t!  :  nllicd  armies  was  discussed.  Berna» 
dotte,  playing  a  waiting  fcame  in  Holland,  was  unwilling  to 
reinforce  BlQcher,  then  in  a  dangerous  posit?  1  hv  1  Ik  ilusiiia 
and  PrtiSHan  divisions  of  Winsingcrodc  and  Uuiow  ,  tempormiy 
placed  under  bis  orders.  Having  asked  for  and  received  thie 
.tssorance  that  tha  military  leaders  were  agreed  in  Mdiag  the 
transfer  neocNiqr*  Castlereagh  declared  that  he  took  opoa 


himaaU  tht  fcMpoinlbfflty  «< 
MMt.  Hi  HMUMhM  d  the 


tha  Saadiih 
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matter,  noi  only  wnth  Bcmadotte  but  viiih  all  iLc  po.uis. 
Cutlereagh's  avowed  intention  to  take  this  step  without  Awaiting 
for  Miction  from  his  cabinet  put  an  end  to  eva&ion  and  delay. 
Bllkrbef  was  reinforced  by  the  two  divisions;  the  batttc  of  Laon 
was  fought  and  woo,  and  the  allies  occupied  the  French  capital. 
In  April  1814  OMtlmafh  airivtd  in  Paris.  He  did  not  disguise 
kit  diMOBtcBi  irilfc  Hmkt^'t  jmiUim  U  Bba.  doae  to  the 
ntach  Man,  tlmi^  m  adviNd  EnghiKl  not  to  •qiarate 
herself  at  this  cthh  from  her  allies.  Hb  uncasbies  bd  him  to 
summon  Wellington  from  the  south  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris. 
He  hastened  himself  lo  London  during  the  vi  i-  <  f  the  allic<l 
■overeigiis,  and  met  with  a  splendid  reception,  ilc  honoured 
with  the  Garter,  being  one  of  the  few  commoners  ever  admiiicJ 
to  that  order.  When  the  House  of  Commoits  otiered  to  the  Crown 
its  coogratolations  upon  the  treaty  of  peace,  Castlereagh's 
triumph  was  signalized  by  a  brilliantly  eloquent  panegyric 
fioBi  Canning,  and  by  a  recantation  of  his  former  doubts  and 
jBuwriatiWH  Itom  WUlbread.  Hia  own  dignified  langaace 
viadkated  his  oMatry  from  tb«  chanpe  of  aetttlt  anUtieo. 

His  appointment  as  British  representative  at  Vienna,  where  the 
congress  was  to  meet  in  September,  was  foreseen!  but  meanwhile 
he  was  not  idle.  Ihe  war  with  the  United  States,  orit{iii.iliiiK  in 
the  oon-intercoufic  dispute  ar.d  the  Urdcr^  in  Council,  did  not 
cease  ftith  the  repeal  of  the  latter.  It  lasted  through  iSi^  till 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  vi  Cheot,  soon  before  the  flight  i{i>ni 
Elba.  In  parliament  the  ministry,  during  Castlereagh's  abscnre, 
had  been  pooriy  championed.  Canning  had  thrown  away  his 
chance  by  his  unwise  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Office.  None  of  the 
vUniitm  had  aaiir  pntcaiim  ta  JoMi  «he»  CutkM^ 
riMoadI  and  Cunnt  ^>»»  aaDdng  at  hoaw;  and  QMlerea^ls 
kttcrs  to  Vaitsittart,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  show 
bow  these  difficulties  weighed  upon  him  in  facing  the  position  at 
Vienna,  where  it  was  imperative  for  him  to  appear.  At  Vienna 
he  realised  at  onto  that  the  aniLition  of  Ku.isia  might  Ik  as 
formidable  lo  Europe  and  to  Great  lirilain  a»  that  of  the  f.iUen 
tyrant.  His  aim  throughout  had  been  to  tc^uc  Europe  from 
aiQitaiy  dpmfauitlon;  and  when  he  found  that  Russia  and  Prussia 
wen  punainK  ends  incompatible  with  the  general  interest,  be 
dM  not  heahatc  to  take  a  new  boe.  He  brought  about  the  lacrct 
ticaty  (Jan.  s,  1815)  hctwam  Gnat  Bfitaia»  Awute  and  fnm»» 
Aracted  against  the  phns  of  Itoi^  h  ToUnd  and  of  noab  fh 
Saxony.  Through  Caitlenagh's  efTorfs,  the  Poliih  and  Saxon 
questions  were  settled  on  the  basis  of  coaipromi;ac.  The  threat 
of  Russian  interference  in  the  Low  Countries  wa.s  dropped. 

While  the  Congrts*  was  still  unfmishe*!,  Naixileon's  escape 
from  Elba  came  like  a  ihuiiriercl.ip.  Caslltria>{h  had  come 
home  for  a  short  visit  (Feb.  181  j),  at  the  ur^tcni  rcq[ucst  oi  the 
cabtojct,  jnst  before  the  flight  Mi  known.  Hie  shock  revived 
thaCmtAIUaaeeitndcrthecoaDiiactofChaunMmt.  ABcneiiia 
ItopnaairinEfarfhacaannignotWatctloow  Cutfe* 


f«^%  wQtd*  hi  paffiaMOt*  **  Whaltm  naasares  you 
adopt  or  decision  you  anfv*  at  most  mt  «n  yonr  own  power 

and  not  m  rtTi.inccon  this  man."  Napoleon  promptly  published 
the  »crr(  [  \T< ,  t y  which  rastlercagh  had  concluded  with  Mciter- 
ruli  .1:,  1  1  illi  vrand,  and  the  last  left^in  the  P'rcnch  archives. 
But  Russia  and  Prussia,  though  much  dlspkas«3(],  saw  that,  in 
the  face  of  Bonaparte's  return,  they  dared  not  weaken  the 
Alliance.  Britbh  subsidies  were  again  poured  out  like  water. 
After  Napoleon's  overthrow,  Ca&tlercagh  successfully  urged  his 
iMnwal  lo  St  Hdena,  where  hli<ailodian»  tvora  chaqgHl  to  treat 
Mn  "  with  al  the  respect  due  to  hb  sank,  but  nndar  tech  pre- 
cautk>ns  as  should  render  his  escape  a  matter  of  impossibility." 
Some  of  the  continental  powers  demanded,  after  Waterloo,  fines 
.1,  I  <  1  -  li  nv  that  would  have  rrushe<i  France;  but  in  November  a 
p<  aic  wa<,  finally  contludcd.  mainly  l>y  C.istlere.iph's  endeavours, 
minimising  the  penalties  exacted,  ari<l  abandoning  on  Lngland's 
part  the  whole  of  her  share  of  the  indemnity.  I  bc  war  created 
an  economic  dtwtbn  at  home  which  strengthened  the  WMp 
«wt  ftadicali,  pfwbmly  dbocditol  by  their  huMSity  to  a 
patriotic  (trank.  In  1S16  the  Incoma  Ttm  traa  moltted. 
despite  Castlereagh's  contention  that  something  should  first  be 
to  redace  tht  J>eht  Charge.  Hi*  policy,  ampreaMd  upon 


Jiaiiiii  rtpieienlJlives  abroad,  was  "  to  turn  the  ronfidenoe 
Great  Britain  inspired  to  the  account  of  pticc,  by  exercising  a 
conciliatory  inf}uence  in  Europe."  Brougham's  action,  at  tha 
end  of  181  5,  denounciog  the  Holy  Alliance,  even  in  ita  ^nitf 

iorm,  Was  calculai,cd  to  onhanaM  England,  thaagh  aha  wm  Bi 
party  to  what  Ciiihrtiili  dwafted  aa  a  **phfln  af 


to  tUa  for  breaking  up  tha  Onal 
AnftncB,  «Udi  he  koked  apon  as  a  convenient  organ  of  dipb- 
malic  Intercourse  and  as  etaratisi  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 

hv  r  -  rdc<l  with  alarm  "  the  little  spirit  of  Oertjian  intrigue," 
anti  a^terd  with  Wellington  that  to  attempt  to  crush  I  rance, 
as  the  Prussians  desind.  or  to  keep  h<  r  in  a  {icrpelual  condition 
oi  tutelage  under  a  Eutupcan  concert  from  which  she  herself 
should  be  enduded,  v\i>uld  be  to  invite  the  very  disaster  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Alliance  to  avoid.  It  was  not  till  Matlaf^ 
nich's  idea  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  Alliance,  «rin(  It  to 
cnih  "  the  levQhtttei "  adMMaat  it  thnaU  oka  itate4  began 
M  tako  ah^  bam  the— fr— ta  of  AinJa-Oiaprik  (1818) 
onward,  that  Great  Britain's  separation  from  her  rontinentai 
aUis  became  inevitabk.  Against  this  policy  of  the  reactionary 
powers  Castlereai;h  from  the  first  vigorously  protested.  A% 
little  was  he  prtpareil  to  accept  the  visionary  scheme*  of  the 
emiK-ror  Alexander  for  lounding  ;in  elTective  "  confederation  of 
Europe  "  u|xin  the  inclusive  basis  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (ace 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia). 

Mcanwhik  financial  troubles  at  hpnue,  oonqriicated  hf  tha 
resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819,  kd  to  acute  aadal  i 
"Peueko*' and  Iha^fiia  Acts"  mo  f uik«( 
thoMgh  the  bflk  htiudutad  by  Sfdnoutb  and  Caatkreagh  were 
carried  in  both  Houses  by  overwhelming  ma)oritre!<.  The  danger 
that  justified  them  was  proved  beyond  contest  by  the  Caio 
Street  Conspiracy  in  182a  It  is  now  admitted  by  Liberal 
writers  that  ihc  "  Six  Acts,"  in  the  rirctjrostances,  were  reason- 
able and  necessary.  Throughout,  Castlcreagh  maintained  hLs 
tnuiquil  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  be  had 
few  colleagues  who  were  capabk  of  standing  tip  againA 
Broughaaa.  Caanhtf,  indeed,  had  retiuncd  to  oflba  and  had  d» 
fen<kdthr*  8m  Acta,"  hot  Casthwagh  k»y  thafthaiatuadwiflf 

aftheFoieftnOSefc  Bis  appetite  farMifceMBed  Mm  to  engage 
in  debates  and  cnquirieson  financial  and  legal  questions  w  hen  he 
might  have  delegated  the  task  toothers.  Aithorpwas  struck  with 
his  unsleeping  energy  on  the  Agricultural  Distress  Commiltee; 
"  His  Mtert  ions,  coupled  with  his  other  duties — and  unfortunately 
he  was  always  obstinate  in  reiusing  aSMstancc — strained  his 
constitution  ieatiuUy,  aa  was  sltown  by  bis  u^eworn  brow  and 
increasing  paleness."  In  1821,  on  Sidmouth's  retirement,  he 
took  upon  hinHsIf  the  kbeoous  fnndiOHa  of  the  Mqbm  Oftce. 
Tin  iliph— atk  aitoatko  had  become  mkaa.  .  The  peUcy 
of  "  uilannBtlan,'*  4i&h  which  Groat  Britain  bad  con^stcnt^ 
refused  to  ident^  heiaelf,  bad  been  proclaimed  to  the  worM 
by  the  famous  Troppau  I'rotocol,  signed  by  Russia,  Austria  ami 
Prussia  (see  TrC'I'pai",  Co.sr.kESS  or),  'i  he  ininiediale  occ.Tsion 
was  the  revolution  at  Naples,  where  the  egregious  Spanish 
constitution  ol  i&ii  had  bwn  forced  on  the  king  by  a  niilUary 
rising.  With  military  revolts,  as  with  paper  constitutions 
of  an  unwarkahic  type.  Castlcreagh  had  OO  lympathy:  and  in 
this  iiaitwJw  tm  the  revolution,  in  hb  opfauon.  was  whoUy 

He  waa  prepared  lo  allow  iho 
of  Auitrk,  M  aha  eeuidcfad  her  ilghu  ankr  tie 
treaty  of  i8rj  vklated,  or  her  poaition  as  an  Italian  Power 
imperilled.  But  he  proteated  against  the  general  claim,  embodied 
in  the  Protocol,  of  the  European  jiowcrs  lo  interfere,  uninvited, 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  sovereign  states,  he  refuvcd  lo  make 
(ircat  Britain,  even  tacitly,  a  party  lo  such  interference,  and 
again  insisted  that  her  part  in  the  Alliance  was  dctuied  by  the 
kttar  dt  the  treaties,  beyond  which  she  was  not  prepared  to  g«L 
hk  m  caaa,  he  aflkinai,  woald  Gicat  Briiaia  "  — dertaha  th» 
moial  wttfHuMUttf  for  adadalitMlac  a  pM*at  Evapaaa 
policc,"which  she  would  ttevvr  tekrate  as  applied  to  herself. 
To  Tiqppau,  accordingiy,  no  British  plcoipotcntiaiy  waa 
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I  tlM  oatcone  of  the  canfgn*Mi  WW*  foRfBiiB  cMciu- 
i;  thMi^  LonI  Stawait  cno  fton  VImm     wfetdi  the 

coiirsr  offlfHli.  ilft  Itttlhldt  IB  MtlVtle  Wltlt  tkt  Tioppau 
proposals  «ts  defected     tlK  ttm  vpfeMem  of  Stewtrt;  but 

a  renewal  of  the  struggle  at  Verona  in  the  autumn  of  iSjj  was 
certain.  Castlercagh,  now  marquees  of  Londonderry,  was  again 
to  be  tho  llriti.sh  rcpri.:.ciit.uive,  and  he  drew  up  for  himself 
instruction:^  that  were  Itandcii  over  unalttrcd  by  Canning,  his 
successor  at  tlic  Foreign  Ollice,  to  llie  nuw  plenipotentiary, 
Wellington.  In  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  continental 
powers  in  Spain,  as  in  tbcir  earlier  action  towards  Naples  and 
^wtiiiUj  HmjimnA  fi^Bed  to  UltB  ftgL  Tiw  Spuiili  Rvota- 
tkmtf  mmmm,  CMttewili  mu,  "mm  wr  tmxkt  iHth 
trtJch,  hi  the  opiniaa  off  tbo  Eii||idt  c^inet,  no  frae^  i»wer 
lud  tite  tauJIat  right  to  iBtcTfac."  Before,  hoiwcver,  the 
question  of  inli-ivctitioti  in  Spain  had  rearhei!  its  most  tritiral 
Stage  the  dc.tlopnicnt  of  the  (ircek  insurrection  .i>;.nusl  the 
Ottoman  government  brought  up  the  Flastcm  Question  in  an 
acute  form,  which  profoundly  modified  the  n-laiions  of  (he 
powers  within  the  AiliarKe,  .inrl  a^in  drew  Mcttcrnich  and 
Castlereagh  together  in  common  dread  of  an  isolated  attack 
by  Russia  upon  Turkey.  A  vWt  of  King  George  IV.  to  Hanover, 
in  October  iSai,  mo  latdo  the  oooMion  of  «  neeting  betmen 
iMd  Laodoadcny  uid  the  Antiiu  chmallec.  A  neciing 
ao  Uahie  to  aiisinterprctatfciii  wis  In  Caatlemtgh's  opinion 
justified  by  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  in  the  East,  "a  practical 
ronsiiltration  of  thf  greatest  moment,"  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  objectionable  "  theoretiral  "  question  with 
whirh  the  British  govxmmenl  had  refused  to  cnno  rn  ils<lf. 
Vet  Casilercnf^h,  on  this  occasion,  showed  that  he  could  use  the 
theories  of  others  for  his  own  practical  ends;  and  he  joined 
cordially  with  Mcttemich  in  taking  advantage  of  the  emperor 
Alexander's  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  to  prevent 
iMeuiuBggatndtpcadeatiiMlathoEilitemQtwitkB.  Itwas, 
Macd,  the  belkf  ttat  Udi  qucMioB  moli  be  mde  the  Mttlcr  of 
coairooit  discussioo  at  the  congreu  that  led  Castlcreai^  t«agne 
to  be  present  at  Verona;  and  in  his  Instructions  he  foreshadowed 
the  policy  .Tftcnvarils  carried  out  by  Canning,  pvjii.iinc  out  that 
the  dcvclopmi'ut  of  the  war  had  made  the  rccogr.iiion  of  the 
belligerent  rifliis  <if  the  Grcuks  inevitable,  and  quoting  the 
pracedent  of  the  Spanish  American  colonics  as, exactly  applicable. 
Wlh  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  moreover,  though  he  was 
not  at  yet  picpeied  to  ncognise  their  indepaidcnoe  dc  jure. 
he  wae  itieiiiity  «f  aptata  that  the  Spanish  govenuMMt  should 

hAer,  and  h  {»  to  the  fBtoga*  of  Spain  haadf  t»  Coiihe  aeans 
of  restoring  an  tacRBOvaeaibM  aha  caHMthoaeeed  in  KMaring 

a  dominion."  - 

But  the  trapc  ending  of  Castlereagh's  strenuous  life  was 
near;  and  the  credit  of  carrying  out  the  policy  foreshadowed 
in  the  Inslruclions  was  to  fall  to  his  riv.^l  Canning.  T.ord 
Londanderry's  exhaustion  became  evident  during  the  toilsome 
aMriMef  i9M«  Both  the  king  and  Wellington  were  struck  by 
Us  tmtmm^  condition,  which  his  family  attnbuted  to 
vn  attack  e(  the  gout  and  the  loweritic  itnedica 
lUlington  warned  Dr  Boahtend  that  Caslknaih  1 
nd,  perhaps,  mentally  disordcnd.  Bsuhhtad  weal  dovn  to 
North  Cray  and  took  due  precautions.  Castlereagh's  razors 
were  taken  away,  but  a  penknife  was  forgotten  in  a  drawer, 
and  with  this  he  cut  his  throat  (Augu^it  i3,  1^22).  He  had  just 
before  said,  "My  mind,  my  mind,  is,  as  it  were,  gone";  and, 
when  he  saw  his  wife  and  Bankhead  talking  together,  he  noencd 
**  there  is  a  conspiracy  laid  against  me."  It  was  as  clear  a  case 
of  brain  disease  as  any  on  record.  But  this  did  not  prevent  his 
enemiaa  of  the  h«ec  sort  hnani  iMrrtiag,  trithoni  a  shadow  of 
pnefi  that  Che  wKMe  vis  caned  b^r  tenor  at  some  hBsous  and 
Midcfined  charge.  The  testimony  of  statesmen  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  all  parties  to  Castlereagh's  gifts  and  charm  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  (loo<l  of  viu;|.(  r  i)  1011  ami  calumny 
poured  out  upon  bis  memory  by  those  viho  kAcw  him  not. 

Biatior.iArnY. — Castlcirach*"  correspondence  and  papers  were 
pobliilMd  by  tm  hntkm  and  auoenwir  (tAfio^au)  in  cwefve 


volume*.  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  Biopotky  in  three  volumes  came 
out  in  with  ci'pMiiii  t  \ir.u  t  s  irom  the  nianu!>cript»  preserved  at 

Wyiiyaid.  It  wa»  ni.idc  ihc  tutiji-ci  of  an  inttrresung  essay  in  the 
Omaierty  Revuv  for  January  1862,  fvpcinccd  in  Sttow  fy  fke  fait 
Margnis  •/  Saliibury  (London,  >9Q5>-  A  gracefal  sfcttch  by  Therms, 
Marchinncst  of  LonooedSHy  (MWdon,  1904),  origiiuilly  broe|ht 
out  in  the  Au[l»-SaxoH  AafmucOOtaina  aome  extracts  from  CaaU^ 

Mjitw^  ym^oade^      his  wtfe,  ti 


rcai^h's  unpuj 
cndirint; 
the  man. 


the  re>  ord  of  an 
rn-w  linhi  00 
(E.  D.  ;.  W.) 

LONDONDERRY,  a  northern  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province 
of  Usiec,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  W.  by  Leugh  Foyle  and 
Deasfldl,  E.  by  Aatritai  and  LeoRh  Htm^  and  8.  by  Tyroae. 
The  area  b  S2>,3ts  acres,  or  about  8i6  sq.  as.  Ite  couoty 
consists  chiefly  of  river  valleys  surrounded  by  elevated  table- 
lands rising  occasionally  into  mountriins,  while  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea  CD.kst  the  surface  is  generally  level.  The  principal 
river  is  tlic  Kin-,  which  flows  northward  from  the  borders  of 
Tyrone  into  Lough  Foyle  bdow  Newton -Lima vady,  and  divides 
the  county  into  two  unequal  parts.  Farther  west  the  Favghan 
also  falb  into  Lough  Foyle,  and  the  river  Foyle  passes  through 
a  small  portion  of  the  county  near  its  nortb-wcsteni  bouadaty. 
In  the  eouth-cset  the  Ifeyola  fsOs  face  Leof^  NcHdi,  aad  the 
Iddwer  Batttt  iRm  l^eugh  Nsai^  fanna  ftp  aooe  sDitaMce  lla 
eastern  boundary  with  Antrim.  The  only  lake  In  the  county 
is  Lough  Finn  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone,  but  Lough  Neagh  forms 
atxiut  6  m.  of  its  south-east^'rn  bi:-.]r' lary.  1  he  scenery  of  the 
shores  of  Ixjugh  Fo)^c  and  the  nci;^hl>ouring  coast  is  attractive, 
.ind  C.T-'l<r<K k,  Downhill,  Magilligan  and  Portsicw.irt  are 
favourite  seaside  resorts.  On  the  Hat  Magilligan  peninsula, 
which  fbraa  the  eastern  horn  of  Lough  Feg^  the  base-line 
of  the  trigoooraetiical  snrvev  of  Irelsad  ««a  BMsswed  fe  tStib 
The  scenery  of  the  Roe  vuky,  with  the  pfetureaqoe  towae  ef 
Uan»a4y  had  Dnn|i«M»  fc  Ite  almcttve,  and  the  roads  froaa 
the  Istt«r  place  to  DfaiMstenra  «ad  to  Maghcra,  travent^  the 
passes  of  Evishgore  and  Glenshane  respect  ivety^aSosd  fine  ViMS 
of  the  Spcrrin  and  Slieve  Gallion  mountains. 

The  west  of  this  coaaty  consists  of  Dalradtan  mica-tchitt,  with 
some  quartzife.  and  U  a  continuation  of  the  northern  refion  of 
Tyrone.  An  inlicr  of  thisi  ri>tks  sppcar*  in  the  rising  ground  «a»t 
of  Dungiven,  including  dark  grey  crystalUne  limestone.  Old  Rfd 
Sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  Sartdttone  overlie  these  old 
rocks  in  the  south  and  east,  mccliog  the  igneous  "  green  rocks  "  ef 
Tyrone,  and  the  granite  intrusive  la  tham,  at  the  north  end  of  Sliese 
Gallion.  Triassic  sandstone  coven  the  fotfcr  &lope  of  Slirve  GoKsa 
on  the  !iouth-east  toward*  M 'ineymore,  and  rises  abosx  the  Carboa- 
iter.. as  S,indsli;ne  (nun  I.)uc.Kivin  ii'^rthwanl.  At  Moncymoct  we 
n  ach  the  western  scarp  of  the  White  Limi-stonc  (Chalt;)  and  the  oMrr- 
1',  int:  b  i  ah  of  the  great  plateaus,  which  dip  down  eastward  im  r 
l^ugh  Naich.  The  baaait  scarps  proteetimt  chalk  and  patches  oi 
LiaMic  and  Rhattic  simta,  asis  M  lato  ft.  n  Bcncvon^  Bonh  ei 
LinMvady.  aad  Mpcau  the /be*  CaMiMsef  the  Antna  easel.  A 
raised  shdf  with  aaat-glaaBi  aariae  asm  uens  the  lit  fafd  west 
of  Limavady.  Haematite  has  bcea  nuiMgd  ea  the  soeih  Bank  ef 

Slirvr  C»a1lif»n. 

The  i  \(  i  ^Mvi-  r.^infall  nnd  the  mKl  and  unccrtaij)  climati-  are  0»» 
favour,>l)le  fur  aKritulture.  Along  llic  sea-co.ist  ihirc  is  a  tliilrict  of 
red  flay  lormit]  by  the  decomposition  of  ^and  ■tone,  anil  ru  .if  ihc 
mouth  of  thi.  Roc  there  is  a  tract  of  marl.  Along  the  valW^-s  the 
soil  is  often  fertile,  and  the  clewated  districts  ct  the  eilsy  dhte  legiiB 
aKgrd  pasture  for  Attn.  The  acreage  of  pastaie  laiid  doss  ■•( 
greatly  exceed  that  of  tilTico  Oats,  potatoes  and  tMmipasMchiciy 
gnwn,  with  some  ll.i<. ,  .1  .  1  <  .ittic,  sheep,  pip  and  poultry  aie  ke^ 
in  eonsirUrablr  numlt  r-  Tin  Majitr  manufacture  of  the  county  is 
luii-ii.  Till'  m.»iiufartiire  o(  cu.ir^-  cartfn  tiware  is  aSo  carried  on, 
•ind  thertr  are  lar)gv  di>tiUerles  and  brrwcrics  and  some  sak-works. 
There  are  fisheries  fur  salmon  and  oeU  on  the  Bann,  for  wImtIi 
Colcrairte  is  the  headquarters.  The  deep-sea  and  coast  6shcTies  are 
valuable,  and  are  centred  at  Movtlle  in  Co.  Donccal.  The  ciiy  of 
Londonderry  is  an  important  nilway  centre.  ThehlofthemCoMBiies 
(Midland)  main  line  rx'acbes  it  by  wny  of  Coletaine  a«d  the  north 
coast  of  the  county,  and  the  same  railway  serves  the  cesiem  pirt  of 
the  county,  w-iih  bra  nchi-s  from  Antrim  toMafeherafrlt.and  Majjhtra- 
(elt  to  Coik-.t.iwn  (C  n.  T\T'inc),  to  flr.i fi  r ^t ow n  and  to  Coleraine, 
and  from  Limavady  to  Dungiven.  The  Great  Northern  railway 
reaches  Londonderry  from  the  soMh,  SMd  the  eiiy  ia  aWo  t  he  startioE- 
point  of  the  County  DooegaL  sad  the  I  nndnartirry  and  LoMga 
Swilly  railways. 

The  population  decreases  fisa,009  in  tUftt  '44>4<M  I90i}  ^ 
emifntion  is  cxtensisT,  thoiigh  both  decrease  »na  emigration  are 
well  Ixiuw  the  avtrace  of  the  Irish  countic-s.  Of  the  total.  aboM 
4i%  am  Bamut  Catholics,  sed  aaaih^.fioX 
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ntMnUnt  EfM'VopaliaA*.  Londonderry  (pop.  38,992),  Cotcraine 
(605SJ  and  Lim.ivady  (2693)  are  the  principal  towiu,  while  Ma^- 
h.  rjf'  lt  anfl  Mcni  sninrf  afp  If x  r  market  town*.  Thi-  rouiiiy 
fi  imi  'fi-j-s  •■n  l>.i  ronic  A  ,-\Ti'  '■■  irc  i.-l'  I  it  I  ,on<l'jnflcrry ,  nri'l  quarter 
KstMMu  «i  ColcrjiDr,  l^:>iMloiKlcrry  and  Mogbcralclt.  The  coumy  is 
ia  fkirliamntt  by  two  mmitmt,  toi  Um  nwtJi  and 
ivSMMU  rcspcaiv«l)r.  The  PtalMtMt  and  Rooan  Catholic 
of  AnsMb,  Deny  aad  Oawa  «tdi  ioduat  put*  «t  the 


At MMrily  period  the  cmmty  ma  inhabited  by  the  O'Cathaits 
•cC^ClMMa^wtoiMBetdbatfliytolteOVailh.  XtaMudalhc 
dao  1  tha  w%»  «I  FHiiWfh  Hit  coMtewmiwI,  At 
PMV«M  «f  ckMfeiit  «be  power  «f  tb»  O'Neal  «iM  ll  IMtlnd' 
the  MMt  of  CoicnlM,  having  that  lo«a  far  te  captal<  Bi 
1600,  after  the  confiscation  of  the  estalea  flC  tht .O'Neill*, the 
citizens  of  London  obtained  possession  of  the  towns  of  London- 
derry and  Colcrainc  nr.d  adjoining  lands,  60  acres  out  oi  every 
1000  being  assigned  for  church  lands.  The  common  council 
of  London  uniJL-r;iH)k  to  expend  £jo,coo  on  rhe  rcdamalioft  of 
the  property,  and  elected  a  l>o  Jy  of  twenty-six  for  its  manage- 
Bent,  who  in  16I3  were  incorp<;irnied  as  the  Irish  Society,  and 
I  of  the  towns  of  Loodowkny  vai  CnUfiine. 
^  aC  Htm  property  being  diviM  among  tMh*  of 
He  siwt  Mwny  c—pMiWi  Tbeir  mUIci  inn  Mqiicstraicd 
by  Imm  I.,  nd  in  1637  tlw  dutrter  oT  the  IM  Sockty  was 
cancelled.  Cromwelt  restored  the  society  to  its  former  position, 
and  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration  granted  it  a  new  charter,  and 
confirmed  the  comp.inios  in  their  estates.  In  the  insurrection 
of  1641  .Moncyniorc  was  seized  by  the  Iriih,  and  Maghcrafcit 
and  Bcllachy,  then  called  Vintner's  Town,  Imrru  d,  as  well  a.i 
other  towns  and  villages.  There  are  several  stone  circles,  and 
a  larRc  number  of  artificial  caves.  The  most  nnficnt  ensile  of 
Irish  origin  is  that  of  Carrickrca^h;  and  of  tiic  castles  erected  by 
the  English  those  of  Dungivcn  and  Muff  Wefo  food  preservation. 
The  aUMgr  oi  Diuuivea,  loaoded  in  itof,  ud  standing  on  a 
lociahavtMO ft. uov* the riwrKoBtfca picturesque  ruin. 
■  UmonXBRY,  or  Deuy,  a  dty.  towOj  ot «  cUXt  IMilia- 
mmtaqr  borongh  (rvtiuning  one  aenber)  mm  the  cUntowa  of 
Ge^  Londonderry ,  Ireland,  4  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  river  Foy  Ic 
with  Lough  Foyle,  and  pj  m.  N.N.W.  of  Belfast.  Top.  (1901) 
jS,?v--  The  city  ii  ^itiiatid  on  .1:1  i itLi:i'  ;.i  t  r'^ing  abruptly 
from  the  west  s'ulc  of  the  river  to  a  lui(;l.l  oi  .lUmt  iioft.  The 
eminence  is  surrounded  liy  hills  whith  reach,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north,  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1500  It.,  and  the  river  and 
lough  complete  an  admirable  picture.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
an  ancient  rampart  about  a  mite  in  circumfetencc,  tiaving  sc\xn 

eics  and  several  bastions,  but  buildings  now  est^nd  be/ond  ihh 
onduy.  The  summit  of  the  bill,  at  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Ji  MoviMi  by  «  quadfaagolnrwiea  from  which  ih»aaala  stmts 
dtvenL  Some  oU  ^  ■■■■■■  with  hiih  Dvcaatldal  a^lei  nBahi 
hot  are  nrach  nwdeiabed.  The  Piotestaat  cathedral  of  8t 
Columba,  in  Perpendicular  style,  was  completed  from  the 
design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  1633,  at  a  cost  of  £4000  con- 
tributes! by  the  city  of  London,  and  m  14  enl.irgcd  and  icilored 
in  ifc.S;.  The  spire  was  added  in  1778  and  rebuilt  in  \^o:.  The 
bisliop's  (wlacc,  erected  in  1716,  occupies  the  site  of  the  .TM>cy 
founded  by  Columba.  The  abtx>t  of  this  monastery,  on  being 
made  biabep,  erected  in  1164  Temple  More  or  the  "Great 
Church,"  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Ireland  previous  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  original  abbey  church  wa-s  calkd 
Ite  "Black  Choreh,"  but  both  U  aad  the  "  GfCM  Church  " 
«fN  dtwdiihed  ia  1600  and  their  nuteriab  vaai  m  fottJfytng 
Ibe  dty.  There  k  »  hlQp  ItMun  Catholic  cathedral,  erected 
«.  1870  and  de<Ucated  to  St  Eugenfau.  For  Foyle  College, 
founded  in  1617,  a  new  building  w.is  erected  in  1814.  This  and 
the  Academical  Institution,  a  foundation  of  186S,  were  amalga- 
mated in  iflf>6.  Magee  Collegia,  taking  its  name  from  its 
foundress,  Mrs  Magec  of  Dulilin,  was  instituted  in  1857  as  a 
training-school  for  the  rrcsljytcrian  ministry. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  linen  (especially  shirt- 
naking),  and  there  are  also  shipbuilding  yard.'^,  iron-foundries, 
ateHBaill*,  nanure-wariu,  diuilletica,  breweries  and  flour-milia. 

wttaFcgiikvahNUB.  Tbeilveraiocd* 


a  ronmedioai  haebear,  ft*  greatest  depth  beme  t ;  ft.  at  hi^h 

tide,  and  13  ft.  at  low  tide.  It  is  uitder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irii  h  Society.  The  port  has  a  considerable  s!ii;  [mip  ir  uU-  wiUi 
Great  Britain,  exportinR  nRrir11ltur.1l  prcwiuce  ami  provisions. 
Regular  services  i  f  p;:-.-.  r  imt  •^ii-n.nn  rs  .verve  Londonderry  from 
Glasgow,  LiverfKKil,  Moretanibc,  Hclfast  and  local  coa&t  staiiooik 
In  Lcodondcrry  was  constituted  one  of  the  ibt  1 
boroughs  which  have  separate  co«Hity  coueciU. 
About  sm.  W.of  thecK]ri«B»bJB8Q3ft.*hlgh,  is  a  remarkable 

fort,  consisting  of  threb  coneeBtifc  naapciia,  and  aa  iataior 
fartification  of  atone.  It  bitmrd  th»OtiNasidAaeM*>*nd 
maftiasideBoealtheOlIdlhfUiifiatinitar.  &«iarai«Nd 
b  1878* 

Dcrry,  the  origin.-il  name  of  Londonderry,  is  derived  from 
Daire,  the  "pl-icc  of  oaks."  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  monastery 
founded  by  Columba  cbout  546.  With  the  bishopric  which 
aru-.c  in  connexion  v.  ith  this  foundation,  that  of  Kaphoc  was 
anialf;.Tniaied  in  i'-  (4.  From  the  gth  to  the  iitli  century  the 
(own  was  frequently  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes,  and  was 
often  devastated,  but  ihey  were  finally  driven  fron^it  by  Murtagh 
O'Briw  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centur>'.  In  1311  It 
was  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Richard  de  fiurfib.  After  the 
Irish  Sockty  of  Leodoa  obtabaed  poaraiion  of  it,  JtVraa  im»i>- 
porated  b  t<tj  mder  the  Mne  of  Lcwiibiwirny.  Vmm  tMe 
year  until  the  Unioo  in  tSeotwaiaeaAen  were  returned  to  the 
Iri:>h  parliamenU  The  fortifiatioas,  which  were  begun  in  1600, 
were  to:iiplctcd  in  161S.  In  xCfiS  Dcrry  had  become  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  of  the  north.  On  the  7th  of 
December  certain  of  the  apprentices  in  the  city  ;>r.i(.;ie,illy  put 
themselves  and  it  in  a  staj:c  of  .Mcgr  by  closing  the  gates,  and  un 
the  uyth  of  April  1689  the  forces  of  James  II.  began  in  eiroest 
ttic  famous  siei;e  of  Dcrry.  The  rector  of  Donaghmore,  George 
Walker,  who,  with  Major  Baker,  was  dUMCB  lo  govern  Dcrry, 
established  fame  for  himself  for  bis  biaveiy  and  hqpefulaoa 
during  this  period  of  privatioii,  and.the  hisloric  aoawer  of  "  Kb 
surrender/'  vhkh  beoune  the  vatcburord  of  the  neo  of  Deny, 
was  given  to  the  prepouih  of  the  hcslegcra.  The  garrison  waa 
at  the  last  extremity  when,  on  the  jolh  of  July,  ships  broke 
through  the  obstruction  across  the  harbour  ar.d  brought  relief. 
Walker  and  the  siege  arc  tommetncratcd  by  a  lefty  column 
(1S7S),  bearing  a  statue  cf  t):e  governor,  on  the  Royal  Bastion, 
from  which  the  town  ;'..^ndards  detied  the  dWDy)  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  relief  is  still  observed. 

LOKQ.  GEORGE  (tsSoo-iS7o),  English  classical 'acbolar.  wu 
born  at  Poulton,  Lancashire,  on  the  4th  of  November  180a,  and 
c<!ucated  at  Macclesfield  grammar-school  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  t«r»s  Craven  ttoivcrsity  scholar  Jn  x^i 
(bracketed  mth  Lord  Macaulav  and  Henry  ]iaUn)t  vaaglfr 
tod  teaior  chaBceDor'a  awdaOat  in  1822  and  bconne  •  Mov 
of  tttU^  in  iS»3*  InnSn  he  waa  elect  rd  professor  of  aodcnt 
laaguagea  in  the  new  university  of  VirRinia  at  Charlottesville, 
U.S.A.,  but  after  four  years  returned  to  E:i;;land  as  the  first 
Creek  profesior  at  the  r  ev  iy  fuiin  led  u-;! vtii.ity  of  London. 
In  1S4J  he  succeeded  T.  II  Key  as  pn  .Cbior  of  Latin  at  I'nivcr- 
sily  College;  in  1846-1849  he  w.ts  reader  in  jurisprudence  and 
civil  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Anally  (1849-1871)  claskical 
lecturer  at  Brighton  College.  Subsequently  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Portficld,  Chichester,  in  receipt  (from  1873)  of  a  Civil 
List  pension  of  £100  a  year  obtained  for  him  by  Gladstone.  .He 
was  one  of  the  founders  (1830).  and  for  twenty  yean  an  oGkcr, 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society}  an  active  mcitiber  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffwion  «f  Uwfiil  Kaowledgc^  lor  which  he 
edited  the  quarterly  /nnui  af  W^lt^lut  (1831-113$)  as  wdl 
as  many  of  its  text-books;  the  cdUof  (at  first  with  Charles 
Knight,  afterwards  alone)  of  the  Penny  Cyclop  :<  dic.  and  of 
Knight's  Pclit'ii  il  Dlition-^ry,  ar.J  a  tnL-n.bcr  of  ttie  .'^'Hiety  for 
Central  Education  instituted  in  London  in  1837.  He  contributed 
the  Roman  law  articles  to  Snnth's  Dictionary  oj  Crck  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  and  wrote  also  for  the  companion  dictionaries 
of  Biopafhy  and  Geography.  He  is  remembered,  however, 
aaioty  aa  the  editor  oi  the  Bibliotluta  Clattka  aeries— the  firit 
•ttHipt  to  pc«4Ka  adboMgr  cill*^  fSaMkaltc^ 
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  .  «f  BtnMmi  (i»i9). 

•ditiomaf  Herodotus  (i83i>-l8u)MMlXc«o()bo«i'ti4Baiwu  (i8ji). 
rrvncd  editioiu  of  J.  A.  Macleane'*  Juwnal  and  Pctmu*  (1867)  and 

Horjcr  {1^*7):  the  Cirt/  H'an  cf  Romr;  a  transl.itton  wnh  note*  o( 
ihirlrrii  ijf  I'lul.irth'^  Z.i:yj  ( 1  •t44- 1 K^S  1 ;  Iran^Uti.jn  ,  .  (  i  ac  7ihM(ftiJ 
•/  Uarcut  Auteiutt  ilb62)  and  the  Diuourui  oj  hpuUlut  (I877), 
fimhm  ^  Ih*  JZmmm  Repmblu  (1864-1S74),  )  voV  Sec  H.  J 
kUithews,  "  la  Mcmotuai,"  repootcd  (xom  the  B*itfiton  CtBtf^ 
Magmm,  i9j9. 

UNW,  JOn  MVII  (ffj^  ),  Aaieaen  Innrer  and 
political  leader,  was  born  in  Buckficid,  Oxford  county,  Maine, 
on  the  27tb  of  October  i8j8.  He  gradtuted  at  Harvard  in 
1857,  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  in  1861  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  in  Boston,  became  active 
in  politico  as  a  Ktfjulilican,  was  a  member  of  the  M.issachusctts 
HouK  of  Representatives  in  1875-1878  and  its  speaker  in  1876- 
ttj$,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  ■tote  in  iS7g,  and  governor 
fa  itto-itta.  la  iMa-(SS9  lie  wu  a  member  ol  the  N4tional 
I  flf  tipiwiilltliw»  and  &iom  Maidt  1697  to  Uay  190a 
«r  lit  mif,  fa  OtoAiBM*  int  «f  fMdent 
Idtal  KiiMHrit  Ib«9bsIb  became 
pmident  of  the  Board  of  Ovencen  of  Harvard  College.  Hit 
pttblicatioiit  include  a  vcnion  of  the  AeneU  (tSj<)),AfUr-Dinn«r 
»md  Other  Spucktt  (1895)  and  The  New  Amerkon  !favy  (1903). 

LOM  BRANCH,  a  city  of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  easternmost  or  "  long  "  branch  of  the  Shrewsbury 
river  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  30  m.  S.  of  New  York 
City.  Pop.  (1890)  7131 ;  (1900)  9179,  of  whom  143 1  were  foreign- 
born  and  987  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  13,998.  It  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  York 

It  IMB  Bcucb,  and  ekctik  nBrnaaa,  and  ly  rtauabwiu  to 
NnrTaii.  Tfa ontaft mdi falte iMtr m omody 
good.  Long  Biaacb  h  one  of  tika  elfat  American  watering- 
placci.  It  is  situated  on  a  Uoff  wUch  rises  abruptly  20-35 
above  the  beach,  and  along  the  front  of  which  bulkheads  arid 
jetties  have  been  erected  as  a  protection  from  the  waves,  along 
or  near  the  edge  of  the  bhifi,  Ocean  Avenue,  60  ft.  wide  ar,<l 
about  5  «.  long  (from  Seabright  to  Deal),  commands  delightful 
views  of  the  ocean.  A  "bluff  walk  "  runs  above  tlic  water 
for  3  m.  The  city  has  one  public  park,  Ocean  Park  (about 
to  acres),  and  two  privately  owned  parks,  one  of  which  is 
Pleasare  Bay  Park  (25  acres),  on  the  Shrewsbury  river,  where 

Km  are  ghrea  in  the  open  air.  The  principal  public  institu- 
awthci  Mwiiiwth  MenodalHoyital  iwHliBf  rfiM  Bttach 
Cticnhtfaf  Iflmnr.  fii  f  inn  lliiaii  flm  Mwinamil  rimiiij 
Horse  Show  b  hod  aantuOy  in  Jvfy,  The  MNitheiii  part  of 
Long  Branch,  Icnown  as  Elberon,  oootalu  some  beauttful 
summer  residences  in  one  of  its  cottages  General  U.  S.  Grant 
S{Knt  his  summers  for  many  years,  and  in  another,  the 
Francklyn,  President  J.  A.  Garfield  died  in  1881.  In  1909  a 
monument  to  Garfield  was  erected  in  Ocean  Park.  Adjoining 
Long  Branch  on  the  N.  is  the  borough  of  Monmouth  Bearh 
(incorporated  in  1906;  population,  1910,  485).  Before  the 
War  of  Independence  the  site  of  Long  Branch  was  owned  by 
Colonel  White,  a  British  olBcer.  It  was  confiscated  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  and  late  in  the  century  its  development  as  a  watering- 
pbcebqn.  j4q>BnuKh  was  chartered  a*  a  dte  fa  1904. 

IMOCIiV,  lOlftUUi  (d.  1197),  chaaedMr  ef  England 
■■d  bbhop  of  Eljr,  CBtcnd  public  life  at  the  dose  of  Henry 
Tlf*i  reign  as  ofBdll  to  the  king's  son  Geoffrey,  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Rouen.  Henry  11^  who  disliked  him,,  called  him 
the  "  son  of  two  traitors."  He  soon  deserted  Geoffrey  for 
Richard,  who  made  him  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 
He  always  showed  himself  an  able  diplomatist.  He  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Paris,  as  Richard's  envoy,  when  he  defeated 
Henry  II. 's  attempt  to  make  [xace  with  Philip  Augustus  (i  189). 
On  Richard's  accetiion  Willi.im  became  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom and  bishop  of  Ely.  When  Richard  left  Eo^d  (Dec. 
1189),  he  put  the  tower  of  London  fa  kk  fauidi  aad  chose  him 


with  Hqgh,  aad  bf  April  1 190  bad 

pktciy  faMa  oBee.  la  June  1 190  be  feetlvea  a  ceuiiasiop  as 
legate  from  Pope  Cdcstioe.  He  was  then  master  in  church  as 
well  as  sute.  But  his  disagreeable  appearance  and  manners, 
his  pnde,  his  contempt  for  everything  English  made  hira  de- 
tested His  progresses  through  the  country  with  a  train  of  a 
thousand  knifjhts  \wri-  rcir.ous  lo  thov  on  whom  devolved  the 
burden  of  entertaining  him.  Even  John  seemed  preferable  to 
htm.  John  returned  to  England  fa  1191,  he  and  his  adfacrentt 
were  immediately  involved  in  di^aitea  iritb  WiUiao^  wIm  was 
always  woisted.  At  last  (June  1191)  GMAgr,  anlihMwy  af 
Yo(k  and  Wafaa^  oarikat  liwifaf  inr. 
by  WMaart  latiwiWiiewi  am  hadfag  at  Daw. 
their  orders,  which  were  to  prevent  the  archbtshop  from  entering 
En^nd  until  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  Richard.  But  this  outrage 
was  made  a  pretext  for  a  general  rising  against  W  illiam,  whose 
legatine  rommissioo  had  now  expired,  and  whose  fmwer  was 
balanced  by  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Walter 
Qoutaaces,  with  a  commission  from  the  king.  William  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Tower,  but  be  was  forced  to  ■miuidti  Ui 
castles  and  fa^pelled  from  the  kingdom.  In  1193  be  Joined 
Richard  fa  Oamaay,  and  Richard  seems  to  have  attributed 
the  it  I  iltJitBl  fooa  after  fwt^fciiH  beMaaa  MmcU  aad  tlw 
emperor,  ta  Mi  " deatwn  rteaiiMlt,*  larlftenHlaCttatdia 
Loogclttfflp  was  empiogwd  fa  coaiiattU  tad  d%loank  mto- 
sioas  by  Richard  all  over  the  coatiaeet,  is  Cemaof,  fa  Fiance 

and  at  Rome.  He  died  in  January-  i  n,;.  Hi-;  loy.xJ:y  to  Rich.ird 
was  unswerving,  ami  it  was  no  doubt  through  bis  unscrupulous 
dcvotiofl  to  the  royal  inlcreH  llMt  ki  facilSBd  Iki  taMd  «f 
Richards  r.nRhsh  subjects. 

AuTUOkiiits  -ncnctlictus.  Gfsta  Htnrki,  vol.  ii.;  Ctraldaa 
Cambreous,  I^c  Vua  Gai/ridi;  Stubfaa'  Preface  to  Roger  ol  Hovcdea. 
aji  g.;  LTWiae  fjia^aiai,  Jfalf  ^  .... 
(Evitai^  iWS)» 

LOMCLOTB,  a  pUa  cottOB  doth  originally  mde  fa  I 
tivcly  long  pieces.  The  name  was  applied  partimlarfy  to  dotk 
made  in  India.  LoiiK<'loth,  which  is  now  commonly  bleached, 
comprchcndi  a  nurr.Ur  of  various  qualities.  It  is  heavier  thaa 
cambric,  and  finer  than  ii^cdium  or  Mexican.  As  it  is  used 
principally  for  underclothing  aiid  shirts,  most  of  the  longdoth 
sold  in  Great  Britain  passes  throu>;h  the  hands  of  the  shirt  and 
underclothing  manufacturers,  who  sell  to  the  shopkeepers, 
though  there  a  still  a  considerable  if  decreasing  retail  trade  in 
piece-goods.  The  lower  kinds  of  loogdoth,  which  are  made 
from  American  cotton,  correspond  in  qtiality  to  the  better 
kinds  of  "  shining  "  made  for  the  East,  hot  the  best  koffciotto 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  aia  foe  end  fafctjr  < 


LONG  BATOR,  an  urban  district  in  the  Xlkeston  pari!aaeatary 

division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  lo  m.  E.S.E.  of  Derby,  on 
the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  9636;  (1901)  I3,04S-  It 
lies  in  the  open  valley  of  the  Trent,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river,  and  near  the  important  Trent  Junction  on  the  Midland 
railway  system.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  has  Norman 
portions,  and  an  arch  and  window  apparently  of  prc  Conquctt 
date.  The  large  industrial  population  of  the  town  is  occupied 
fa  the  maanfacton  of  bc«^  wfacfa  erteaded  hither  from  Notiing- 
baa;  Am  ait  ata>  laflaagr  cmfa|e  werica.  To  the  north  to 
th9  fajBiifap  «f  ga—ictB  Opqph  «9$^,  lAcae  tka  cfanch  bet 

LONOBVITT.  a  term  applied  to  ezpreaa  either  tbe  fcagth  arifa 

duration  of  life  in  any  organism,  but,  as  cases  of  hmg  duittln 
excite  most  Interest,  frequently  used  to  denote  a  relatively 
unusual  prolongation  of  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  protoplasm,  the  living  material  of  orRanisms,  has  a  neces- 
sarily limited  duration  of  life,  provided  that  the  condiJions 
proper  to  it  are  maintained,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  since 
every  living  organism  comes  into  existence  aa  apiece  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  pre-existing  living  organism,  protopfant  fa  potentially 
Immortal.  Liviaf  anaban  csitt.  hoacvcr,  ai  pattidesor 
coounnaideB  of  paitlcm  ef  proteplaa  Cm  Llf^»  aad  as  tnA 
bavaafaaifaddarationoflife.  Longev)^,aar 
~  attfa  1869,  (or  practical  puipOM  1 
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to  Bcu  the  "  IflB«th  cl  time  dating  nUdi  Mi  h  cAOilad  te 

an  individual."   The  word  "  individwd  "  mtitt  be  Uken  in  its 

ordin  uy  '•fTcSC  n.ri  .1     IiuHy  or  ijardidly  ini;r-iir.Ti<lrjjt,  orgUli^cd 

mast  p..''j>l  Hi  <  >:  truoi  a  prc-ciisting  orgoaucd  mAss,  u  Mhcnme 
the  probi:  :n  v  i:  be  COOiMldkBrMgaMaiiMlVthiflMMrfaf  «f 
biological  itikiividuaiity. 

Empirud  Data. — A  multitude  of  observation*  sbov;  that  only 
»  veiy  bnei  iiie,  nofiiif  Lrocn  *  few  bcmn  to  a  few  days,  i«  the 
normal  fate  ol  tha  vast  majority  of  rrllrd  ofsanisma, 
vkttte  tkm  ke  Miail  or  vegeUbfe  or  on  the  boider-Iine 

Death  comes  to  them  impidlx  from 

natural  or  aiilficial,  the  individnal  life  may  be  prolonged  by 
detkcation,  or  Ircc^iug,  or  hy  aome  aimOar  Miest  of  fimctional 
Wthrity. 

Tb*  dumtkMi  of  life  amoRR  plants  is  varied.  Tbe  popular 
division  into  annuals,  biennials  and  pcrcnniaU  is  not  absolute, 
fur  BAlufml  and  utiiicial  cooditions  readily  prolong  the  lives  of 
^pn*'*'*  and  bicnniab  for  several  seasons,  whereas  the  case  of 
perennials  is  much  complicated  by  tite  mode  of  growth,  and  the 
problem  of  individuality,  however  we  desire  to  eidude  it, 
obtrudes  itsdf.  In  the  «Mt  mmjioaff  of  cm«»  «heM  a  plant  is 
ohvieuely  a  liamlt  iaidivHhidL  ft*  JVI  h  nagiBf  fnm  m 
itw4iq«i«tl*CMK«t  finii,tetiv*jMiaMWtetkacMe«iUaBial 
beifct.  Mom  «r  the  liniple  algae  era  «iuMd,tkir  lib  cndttflBg 
only  for  part  of  the  year,  the  bimnching  algae  are  more  often 
perennial,  but  in  their  rases  not  only  are  obftervations  as  to 
duration  lacking;,  but  however  simply  we  ni.iy  use  the  term 
individual,  its  application  is  difficult.  The  larger  terrestrial 
plants  ^vr.l.  woody  tissue^  which  wc  denote  roughly  as 
shrubs  and  trees  have  an  individuality  which,  although  chffrrfnt 
from  that  of  a  hyacinth  or  carrot,  is  usually  obN-ious,  Shrubs 
live  from  four  to  ten  or  more  yean,  and  it  ap{^>arcnLly  i»  ibe  case 
that  odoriferous  shrubs  such  as  sage  and  lavender  display  the 
lafalioo.  Trees  with  soft  isood,  soch  as  popUat  and 
iMt  for  abevt  ifty  yc«tB|  fraft<4ms  rather  loopr. 
» «C  tte  ti»  which  kilt  tM»  CM  itubi,  bned  partly 
I  to  count  th*  nod  rinii,  hne  bes  sNm  hgr  nany 
writers,  and  range  from  about  three  hundred  years  in  the  case 
of  the  elm  to'three  to  five  thousand  years  in  the  case  of  Strata 
gtianlea  of  California,  and  over  five  thou!vTnd  ye.irs  in  that  of  the 
t>aobah  {Adumpniii  digitiUii)  of  Cape  V'crdc.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  exact  reliance  on  these  estimates,  but  it  Ls  at  least  certain 
that  very  many  trees  have  a  duration  of  life  atcccdingly  fTTcnt  in 
comparison  with  the  longest-lived  animals. 

The  duratioo  of  life  amongst  multicellular  invertebrate 
gatedi  Is  Kttle  known,  except  in  the  frequent  Instances  where 
ft  ll  wmally  bticL  Mngr  HiMtyt  tad  polype  die  at  the  end 
fftheweaon,  leaviat«klcr«iP«rMii.  The  much-branched 
maaacs  of  iIm  hoyv  iVn(M  wd  Mtpawd  IqNhvM  oftaiidy 
nuy  be  pavaaU.  A  tm  imwiiiiii  tAeHiiammmtiiytiiltmmm), 
captured  in  1838  by  Sir  Jbhn  DatyeO,  a  ScoCthh  natonfist,  and 
then  g«M99ed  to  be  about  seven  yw%  old,  Uvtsd  in  captivity  in 
E.'i".^'Jr?^  until  1X.S7,  the  ca:)se  v(  .i-.-rith  'ricin.e  unknown.  As 
other  instances  of  great  ages  aL;.ti;itii  by  sca-anemoncs  arc  on 
record,  it  is  pUin  that  these  animals,  althou^  simple  polyps, 
are  teng-lived.  Echinoclcrms  are  inferred  to  live  to  considerable 
ages,  as  they  grow  slowly  and  us  there  is  great  difference  in  size 
amongit  fully  adult  specimeos.  Oo  similar  reasoning  ooosider- 
aUe  age  is  attributed  to  th«  huffr  aandates  and  Crustacea, 
but  the  atneiter  foana  fa  mu|y  cases  are  known  to  have  very 
Ifet  wwhlrtatl  ii  the  leofth  of  life  of  molluscs 
Mhtfm*,  Miiiy  tftdm <f  iHnpaili  Jhre oaiy  a 
I M  JRtfiM  AtfoCf  hwv  iMtked  thirty  ycus, 
whilst  the  larfe  ZVUhm  ((fas  is  stated  to  Uve  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  years.  Among  Inserts,  the  adnlt  sta^  has  usually 
only  a  very  short  dnr.Ti-in  <,!  lift-,  cWcnil'ir.^:  rrMrn.  i,  :'.  hours 
to  a  few  months.  ^>:i<  ihc  Lnviil  st.kx«.4  i!..i>>  l^;-'-  nijili  longer.. 
Inckiil  1:;;  r  hi  s.  It:  tf  r  :  he  range  of  duration  among  insects,  taking 
the  whole  life  from  hatching  to  death,  appears  to  tie  between 


yiwfa  the  CM»  of  the  Ametkan  CtwJh  mtHmJuim,  the  larva 

of  whldi  Svet  sewealeen  years,  the  adirft  only  a  month.  Moot 

butter#'!e'.  jrc  Iiui  those  which  (ail  to  copulate  may 

faibexniMi:  nii  l  Ip. c  thiuu^'i  a  second  season,  whilst  the  Uvea  of 
soaoe  k  r  h,  n  preserved  artificially  for  seven  years.  Worker 
bees  and  tiruDCS  do  not  sunnve  the  season,  but  queens  may  live 
from  two  to  five  ycarN  lu  '.he  case  of  vertebrates,  the  duration 
of  life  appears  to  be  greater  among  fiah  and  rqptiks  than  among 
birds  and  mammals  The  ancient  Romans  have  noted  that  cdi^ 
kept  in  aquaria,  oould  reach  the  age  ef  iiit^  yma.  Eatimalcg 
based  on  sin  and  rate  of  growth  hM»  led  t»  the  Uvenee  Ihit 
fii«  i»  th«  «f»  «t «  taMM  jfMiik  wiflii  O.  Xh  Ik 


and  fifty  years,  and  there  Is  evidence  for  a  pike  ha\nng  reached 
the  age  of  over  two  centuries.  More  recently  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  age  of  fish  ran  be  ascertained  exactly  by  counting  the 
annual  rings  of  the  otoliths.  No  great  ages  haw  as  yet  been 
recorded  by  this  method,  whilst,  on  the  other  hjin!,  l  y  i<  '.<■  Imt* 
great  variations  of  weight  and  size  in  fishes  with  the  same  number 
of  annual  ring^,  it  h.xs  thrown  doubt  on  the  validity  of  estimates 
of  age  based  on  sice  and  rate  of  growth.  The  evidence  as  a  wtiole 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  Is  highly  probable  that  la  the  absence 
of  accidents  most  fish  en  my  (MM  B$iBt,  The  «ti"»^j^ 
of  life  amo^  betracUa  !■  Kttli  InowB,  b«t  waaM  frofs  hm 
been  recwJldMUllifPBtoJwjWM^ Mil  aili^  tatfebtr* 
six  yean. 

Almost  nothing  b  known  as  to  the  longevity  of  snakes  and 
lisards.  but  it  is  probable  that  no  great  ages  ore  reached.  Croco- 
diles, alligators  and  caymans  grow  slowly  and  are  believed  to 
live  very  long.  There  is  exact  evidence  as  to  aUigators  in  cap- 
tivity in  Europe  reaching  forty  years  without  signs  of  senescence, 
and  some  of  the  s,icTctl  crocodiles  of  India  arc  believed  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Cbdonians  live  still  longer.  A 
tortoise  has  lived  for  eighty  yean  in  the  garden  of  the  goveraer 
of  Cape  Towa,  and  Is  believed  to  be  at  leaat  two  hundred  ycutf 
old.  Thei*  «t  noofds  of  small  Und  tortoisei  Am  tew  bMA 
kepthciptWtyletowyneeMaiy,  nHflil  ihi  mjilMpliiililM 
of  tte  CalMMH  Undi  Mrtitalr  ittilB  MtM  «f  M  Imi 


A  TwuMwiWff  bady  ef 

information  exbts  regarding  the  kmgevity  of  birds,  and  much 
of  this  has  been  brought  together  by  J  H  Cumcy.  From  his 
lists,  which  include  more  than  fifty  ;.;h  ■  if  Ir  :i,i[iears  that  the 
duration  is  least  in  the  case  of  sniAll  pj.,>tuiie  and  picarian 
birds,  where  it  ranges  from  eight  or  nine  years  (goat-sui  ri 
and  swifts)  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  years,  the  latter  age 
having  l)cen  approached  by  larks,  canaries  and  goldfinch.  GuUa 
have  been  recorded  as  living  over  forty  yean,  ducks  and  geese 
over  fifty  yoM  (ttedochess  of  Bedford  hit  recorded  the  case  of  a 
Chinese  goose  hiwta(  been  In  possession  of  the  same  family  lor 
fifty.aeveo  yhao).  Itanlft  lBei]uciitly  Uve  over  eighty  yeoir 


a  hundnd  yean.  Nbtwithetndfe«  thefr  relatively  laige  aiae, 
strutUous  birds  do  IMt  reach  Krcat  ages.  The  records  for  casae- 

waricS  a;;''  rlnMS  do  not  cxnr-'  iLirly  yi-,::-,  the  maxilBIMK 

for  ostriches  is  fifty  years,  aui  '.h^i  ur,  daubUul  evidence. 

Exact  records  regarding  the  longevity  of  mammals  are  sur- 
prisingly few.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  Monolrcmcs.  The  life 
of  Marsupials  in  captivity  is  seldom  long;  a  phalangcr  has  lived 
in  the  London  Zooiogieai  Gardctu  and  showed  no  signs  of  age 
at  more  than  ten  years  old;  it  may  be  inferred  that  (ft*  Im|V 
formi  are  capable  of  living  longer.  KcUablt  iMwdi  M  !• 
Edentates  do  not  exist;  thoac  in  captivity  hav«  ibMl  Unm,  bvt 
thesixeanditivctMtefaomeof  tbeotteainaiMpists  that 
they  may  hmteKbed  a  great  age.  Nothfatgietatfra  regarding 
the  longevity  of  Sircnians,  except  that  they  do  not  live  long  in 
captivity.  In  the  case  of  Cctaceaits,  estimates  based  on  the 
growth  of  whale-bone  assign  an  age  of  several  centuries  to 
whale- bone  wh.-dcs;  exact  records  do  not  exist.  More  is  known 
regarding  Ungulates,  as  many  of  these  are  domesticated,  semi- 
domesticated  or  are  frequently  kept  in  c^ivity  Great  length 
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record  is  that  of  an  Indian  rhinoceros  which  lived  for  rhirty- 
scven  years  iu  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  The  usual 
duration  ol  life  in  tbe  ulsc  oi  laorset,  uia  and  adtras  is  tram 
fifUcB  to  thiny  yean,  but  inttinmi  of  individuals  reaching 
tttjr  ymn  U»  bkh  ncil  |nthf<tiritrri  DomMtie  cattle  nay 
liv*  ten  tWHtjNHM  to  tbkljr  yma,  ahecp  and^fBats  from 

Ihk  OM  «f  llie  hisw  fana.  AginAtelvtdteiiDalMa 

years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardena.  Deer  axe  reputed  to 
live  looiier  than  abeep,  and  records  of  individuals  at  the  London 
Gardens  confirm  ihii,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  tbcy  Uve  as  long  as 
cattle.  CaricLs  are  loi)g4tvcd,  according  to  repute,  but  actual 
records  show  no  great  afe;  a  llama  which  died  in  the  London 
Gardens  at  the  age  of  icvwjtcen  years  showed  unmistakable 
vgns  of  senility.  The  hippopotamus  is  another  large  ungulate 
to  which  great  kngevity  has  been  asngned,  but  the  Icngest 
•Ctual  record  is  the  case  of  afenile  bom  in  the  London  Gardens 
iMdldiedin  itsthtrty>fiftJiyMi:  The  dontioa  of  life  aas^^ 
to  dmstic  swlae  is  abotit  IwiMijr  Jfots;  aa  ladtaa  viid  boar, 
aiaa  la  tbe  London  Zoological  Gaidaaa  ia  t^M^aad  «ppu^ 
aattF  la  Ml  vigmir,  was  fifteen  yam  dd.  BcplMBla  am  umlly 
supposed  capable  of  reaching  great  ages,  but  tbe  actual  records 
of  menagerie  and  military  animals  show  that  thirty  to  fotty 
yean  ia  a  normal  lituit.  Facts  as  to  rodents  arc  not  numerous; 
the  larger  forms  such  as  hares  and  rabbits  may  live  for  ten  years, 
smaller  forms  such  as  rats  and  mice,  for  five  or  six  years.  Bats 
bave  a.  reputalioa  im  long  dumtioa  of  iik,anduiO{u^  fruit-bats 
are  known  to  have  lived  for  seventeen  yean.  No  great  ages 
have  been  recorded  for  Carnivon,tNit  thcamiage  is  fairly  high. 
l^aaalgF-five  yean  appc;^  i  -  i  j  Lea  liaA  Vecjr  mrcly  exceeded  by 
CoM^  tigen  oc  bcaiaidaoiatic  cato  tU9  fiaa  foe  froaa  -twelve 
to  tMaly4hiee  yaaok  atfd'dcM  fHBi  aiMCB  to  dighleea  yeaa, 

««H»af  ai  aaarto  W^fw  yaaa  hwa  Wauwtad. 
IPMU  af  Chs  aasafcr  fomai  (ait  'Bwingwfc  ^acarti  lihoif 

that  ages  between  twelve  and  twenty  arc  frequently  reached. 
There  were  in  I0»o  in  thcLondon  ZooIogitaJ  Gardens,  apparently 
in  good  health,  a  mcerkat  at  least  t-KcIve  ycirs  old,  a  sand-bodger 
tuurtctut  y«ifiiii  and  a  ralel  nineteen  years  of  age.  RccojiU 
cegardiog  aionkeys  arc  unsati^actory,  far  these  creatures  are 
BMoriously  delicate  in  captivity,  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  under  such  drcumBtances  tbey  rarely  die  of  old  age.  A 

Cy  Icmui  eJe^'en  j«p5in  old  and  a  chimpanzee  eleven  and  a  half, 
h  in  good  health  in  tbe  London  Zoological  GardenSr  appear 
^  ^     aUcal  yrimates  dafiaitdr 


*ft«f  aM 
aMiAltta  loaih 

and  their  duration  of  life, 
or  eight  and  thirty  years. 

With  repard  to  lite  human  race,  there  seems  to  be  almost  no 
doubt  but  that  the  ftvpraj;e  duration  of  life  has  inrrcascd  ivith 
dvOisalion;  the  generally  '.ti;  ::  ,  il  conditions  of  life,  the 
greater  care  of  the  young  and  of  the  aged  and  the  advance  ia 
medical  and  surgical  sc ii.  ncc  far  more  thui  outweigh  «ny  dcpreis- 
ing  efJeci  caused  by  the  more  strenuous  and  nervuua  activity 
required  by  modem  social  orgaxusatioo.  The  cspecUlWai  life 
«i  thaaa  a*»  attain  tha  act  fli  aialjr  wiia  vitb  nMh  aat  and 


^  pmmm  mm  •  mmm  m  tmmg  laii  aawart  apa 

^bitjr       mt  huAe±.  CuuM  iSMtlgailan  in 

doubt  almost  nmountlng  to  disproof  on  the  much-quoted  cases 
of  great  loBUcvity,  such  as  that  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  Shropshire 
peasant.  Nvho  was  suppon-d  to  have  reached  his  hundred  and 
fifiy'third  year,  and,  although  the  existence  of  centenarians 
is  ihorouphly  e3taf)lishprl,  .my  apes  exceeding  a  hundred  by 
nme  tban  two  «r  three  yean  are,  at  tbe  most,  dubious. 

A  survey  of  the  facts  of  longevity,  ao  far  as  theac  arc  «%tab- 
lished  o«t  resLM>nat>!c  evidence.  dtsclMes  that  the  recorded  ages 
both  of  men  and  animitb  are  much  &borter  than  those  assigned 
ia  popular  belief.  Tba  itnatittii  af  life  ia  aatM^jr  Mil  ta  (ha 
animal  kingdom,  aaA  ncrpi  far  an      ~  ~ 


average  duration  of  life  and  that  centenarians  occur  more 
frequently  amongst  men  than  amongst  moat  of  the  kMer  animals. 

Tkterm  ^  iMtindy.—BMy  Laakestcf  has  pobitcd  out 
several  meaning  are  attached  to  the  -word  kmgevity.  Il 
be  used  of  an  individual,  aad  la  tHa  aaaaa  hat  HtUa  i 


partly  because  of  the  inevftabia  vatiafaflitgr  al  the  h^aMaai 
aad  paatibr  WeaoM  there  iHgr  l»  MbMtaaia  that  aia  abaoaaal 
hi  dnthai  of  life,  just  aa  thaifr  at*  abMaarflties  fo  weight  or 

height.  It  may  be  used  for  the  average  duraaon  of  lift  f  Jl  the 
individiials  of  a  spedes  and  so  be  another  way  of  cip.t:.  .ng  the 
average  mcriit  iy  rh,  r  aflecu  the  species,  and  that  varies  not 
only  with  structure  and  constitution  but  With  the  kind  of  enemies, 
acddcntsand  conditloBS  to  which  tbe  members  of  the  species  are 
subject.  If  we  reScCt  om  the  large  inddence  ol  mortality  iram 
external  canses  aflecting  a  speaes  and  particularly  the  young 
of  a  spccica*  «c  ahaU  aee  that  we  must  conclude  that : 
physiologual  eanaa  «a«  haw  actively  iiide  wej^  fai  < 


potaatlijlB^tn!^  wouM 
ba  attabrt  hy  aonaal  iaJivMaids  tt  a  sped«  if  the  condri(<ms 

were  moat  favourable.  II  is  necessary  to  in  :nirit  rli,  ; 
various  applications  of  the  term  when  consideruix  iht  iiiix.ftjtii.al 
explanations  that  have  bce'n  associated  with  the  empirical  fact<v 
There  is  a  certain  reUiion  between  size  and  longevity.  Asa 
general  nilc  small  animals  do  not  live  so  long  as  larger  creatures. 
Whales  survive  elgphanis,  elq>iuu>ti  live  longer  than  camels, 
ho3es  and  deer,  aad  these  ugtia  tban  rabMts  and  miee.  Bat 
the  rchtton  is  not  absolutef  parrots,  lavaaaand  geese  five  longer 
than  most  isAmmals  and  than  aMoqr  lB|at  bMs.  G.  L.  L. 
Ballon  tried  to  iad  a  man  liMkte  mtmm  «f  1 
beywradthatfttwaghwaihyttimiahimniai 
ef  liiaaadtlwfHiadaigmMk  Bahamd  that  fte  poaribte 
dandatk  af  lb -wia  ^araeaaa  tiaca  that  of  the  period  of 

growth.  Man,  he  said,  t.ikes  fourtt-cn  years  to  grow,  and  his 
duration  of  life  is  ninety  to  one  hundrt-d  years;  the  bor>e  has 
readied  its  full  sUe  at  four  yean  of  age  and  may  Ii\  e  for  &  tolsl 
period  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  M.  J.  1'.  Flourens 
attempted  to  m  iki  j  : Han's  suggestion  more  exact;  he  took  t.'ic 
end  of  the  period  of  growtb  as  the  time  at  which  the  epiph>-s*s  <  i 
the  long  tx>nes  united  with  tbe  bones  themselves,  and  on  i  h  t 
bash  held  that  the  dtuation  of  life  was  five  times  the  length  of 
the  period  of  growth.   The  theories  of  Bufloa  tad  Fkmreos, 

'^taaaaahnliia^^ 
«f  ■>•■>— i»  thafariad  taihaa  by  the  new-born  youag  t* 
dawhh  hi  wlirlitfcaatBdea  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  Is  fa  a 

definite  relation  to  the  pr.ssiblc  duration  of  life.  M.  Oust^Ict 
has  diactisscd  the  exisienccof  definite  relation!;  between  duraiK'.n 
of  life  and  s.tze,  rale  of  growth,  period  of  gestation  and  so  forth,  anil 
fuund  so  many  exceptions  that  no  general  conclusion  could  be 
drawn.  He  finally  supjre.stcd  that  diet  w.is  the  chief  factor  -.n 
determining  the  span  oi  life.  £.  Metchnikofi  has  prcnnded  tbe 
most  recent  and  fullest  criticism  and  theory  of  the  pbyaiohigical 
causes  o{  loqgrvity.  He  admits  that  many  factors  mast  be 
involved,  as  the  results  vary  ao  much  in  dlffemit  kinds  of 
He  thiaka  that  lap  Uttla  ia  haawn  of  tha  phgrrialagcBl 


case,  MpM  to 

gradaal  ladudiea  «( loagcwiiy  aa     aeala  af  lift  la 

On  the  whole,  reptiles  Kx-e  much  longer  than  Mrd^.  and  birds 
than  mamtnah,  the  contrast  being  specially  notable  when  birds 
and  mamm."\ls  are  compared.  He  dLimisscs  tbe  cfTcct  of  tl-f 
reproductive  tax  from  posiible  cnusesof  short  duration  of  life, 
for  the  ob\nous  reason  that  longevity  is  nearly  ecjual  in  the  t«  > 
aexes,  ailiiough  fenialcs  have  a  much  greater  reproductive  draia. 
He  points  oct  that  the  huid-gnt  or  large  intestine  is  least 
dcvdopcd  in  fishes,  lehrtivcty  amail  in  reptDes,  still  small  hut 
relattvety  larger  hi  Kadi  and  lai|eat  ftt  mammals,  relatively  and 
abaahrt^r*  (kacMCom  araaaca  bataciaduaaad  aapaiiat  the 
aliha  iilaMkial  taact  to  qaaaHon  la  af 
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amount  of  absorption  may  take  place  from  it.  It  serves  chiefly 
as  a  reservoir  of  waste  matter  and  is  usually  the  seal  of  extensive 
putrclattivc  change.  The  products  of  putrcf.-iriion  .arc  absorbed 
by  the  blood  and  tliere  roults  a  conslanl  auUMOtoiication  ol 
the  body  whldl  MctcliiiiMi  believes  to  btll»pri«i|itf  agMt  tai 
•cnle  d^pomlin.  Miwih,  if  tbay  cKapa  inm  aiMbies, 
diiMaa  tad  mdUmM,  Mt  «lcdm  to  prcmatare  wnOity  as  the 
Ksult  of  the  putrcfacthc  cfMlifa  ia  tWr  intestines,  and  Ike 
avt  r.ige  mortality  of  the  ipcdet  k  nodi  too  high,  the  nonMl 
si'L'tiiic  lonj;cvi',y  beir^  r;'.ri  ly  if  ever  attained.  MttihnikofI 
urf^cs.  and  so  far  probably  is  followed  by  all  cijni[jetent 
aulhoriiics,  that  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  life,  grcuu  r 
knowU'tiRi''  nf  disease  and  of  hygiene  and  simplification  of  habiis 
are  tenibni;  lu  niJiicc  the  average  mortality  of  man  and  the 
domestic  animals,  and  to  bring  the  a^Tragc  longevity  ocarcr 
the  specific  longevity.  He  add*  to  lh»,  however,  a  more  ipedal 
thaaiy,  whklw  although  H  ippcftn  tapklly  to  be  pUahif  pvoad, 
ii  y«t  he  koM  bdns  acttylii.  flie  tlMnjr  k«M  ^Mttal  of 
life  oMy  kt  pnlontBd  bgr  mmm  dfaectci  ifriMt  iMMlbal 
putfcfkcttm. 

The  process  of  pulrtfactlon  lakes  pl.irc  in  masses  of  bacHy- 
di^'csUtl  fiKMl,  and  may  be  co:iibut(<l  by  caridil  diiiiiig,  .ivnitl.int  c 
of  rich  foods  of  oil  kiii  ls  ami  pari  ii  ularly  of  flesh  and  .ilrnhf  l. 
Putrefaction,  however,  cannot  take  place  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  panictilar  group  of  bacteria,  the  entrance  of  which  to  the 
body  can  be  ptcvenicd  to  a  certain  extent.  Vat  it  would  be 
ImponiUe  or  impracticable  to  weoan  «  itefilited  diet,  and 
MoWNifcilfT  Wfea  that  the  hnctarii  «f  piUcCMtiSB  cMi  be 
Mplaiad  or  aopprcssed  by  another  eel  of  Miwrtie.  He  Ibund 
lliit  then  was  a  widely  spread  popular  belief  in  the  advantage 
of  diet  consisting  largely  of  products  of  soured  milk  and  that 
there  was  a  fair  p,\ralki  between  unusual  lonRcviiy  and  such  a 
diet.  Experimenlally  he  shuwcd  that  the  prf>cncc  of  the  bacilli 
wliith  pn.ilu' lailit  acid  inhibilcil  ihc  prottss  of  pulrifaclion. 
Accordingly  he  recommends  that  the  diet  of  human  beings 
should  include  preparations  of  milk  soured  byculturvsol  selected 
lactic  acid  bacilli,  or  that  the  s[>orcs  of  such  bacilli  should  be 
taken  along  with  food  favourable  to  their  development,  bl  a 
iboft  tine  llw  bnciUi  estebtisli  themielvca  In  the  lei|e  Meetiae 
•ad  mpM^r  Mop  auUclKdwo  change.  The  tfcatmeat  luat  aot 
yel  bcea  ptnieleB  It  ioMentljr  long  by  a  toiKcfent  number 
of  dilferent  pertoM  la  to  accepted  as  universally  satisfactory, 
and  there  is  even  more  diffcrtm  o  tA  'i|i;ni<in  as  to  Mrtchnikoft's 
theory  that  the  chief  agent  in  setiile  drjri  n(  ration  is  the  slimula- 
lion  of  phagocytes  by  Uie  produds  <>'.  putrefaction  with  the 
rcsiilling  destruction  of  llic  ».pecific  cells  of  the  tissues.  Metchni- 
koff,  however,  (».ivc  it  to  the  world,  not  as  a  proved  ar>d  com- 

CUd  doctrine,  but  as  the  line  of  inquiry  that  he  himself  ha<l 
■d  most  promising.  He  has  suggested  further  that  if  the 
aorawl  epedfte  lon|cvlly  were  attained  bjr  kaoMni  iMtai0^  old 
aad  aoi  dcpMWia  individuals  would  Imo  fko  HKtlMt  for 
Wi  aad  acqulM  aa  iattlaei  for  death,  and  that  as  Ihey  had 
tOflHIed  the  normal  cy«le  of  life,  they  wmiM  accept  death  wfih 

the  same  relieved  acquiescence  that  they  now  accept  sleep. 

The  various  writers  whose  opinions  have  been  briefly  ilirvCii'-.'  d 
agree  in  suppcir'j;  ;h  il  thrre  r-,  a  normal  sprfiiH  I  c  v, 
although  Metchnikuflf  alone  has  urged  that  this  differs  markedly 
from  the  average  longevity,  and  has  propounded  a  theory  of  the 
causes  of  the  dhrerfencc.  It  is  eomnwn  ground  that  they 
believe  the  orgaflian  to  be  wound  up.  ao  10  eqr.  for  a  definite 
pcnoQ,  BR  aaw  an  vorjp  aennicc  incury  as  to  now  lav  jpenaa 
lidMonilMdi  Aa  Wcbmoaa, oa  the  otlwrliand,  fa  a  wIl-Kiiuan 
OHBjr  oa  the  AnatiOB  of  life,  has  developed  a  theory  to  explain 
the  varfaot  ftehfons  tn  which  the  gift  of  life  is  measured  out  to 
different  kinds  of  rrritures.  He  accepts  the  position  that  purely 
physiolojfiral  conditions  set  a  limit  to  the  numlier  of  years  that 
can  be  attained  by  each  kind  o(  mulli  <  e'dular  orpaniim,  but 
holds  that  these  conditions  leave  room  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation.  Duration  of  life,  in  fact,  according  to  VVeismann, 
b  a  character  that  can  be  influenced  bjr  the  environnient  and 
lltat  tqr  a  process  of  natural  sciectiga  coa  be  odniffll  tO  tbo 


If  a  tpcdes  is  to  maintain  its  existence  or  to  increase,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  mrml>ers  mu-.!  be  able  to  replace  the  losses 
caused  by  death.  It  is  necessary,  niureover,  for  the  success 
of  the  species,  that  ao  average  population  of  full  vigour  should 
Ik  maintained.  Weismenn  argues  that  death  iticif  is  an  adapta- 
tion to  aecttio  Ihe  maeval  of  iMi«»  aad  worn-out  iadividuali 
and  thai  kcooMaaaooB  01  aagr  be  olMr  the  period  of  icpro- 
ductive  acliwiti'.  ll  li  aadimood  that  the  term  reproductive 
activity  COWls  not  Merely  tlie  production  of  neW  individuals 
but  the  care  of  these  by  the  parents  until  they  are  ^elf  sufficient. 
The  average  lonRivity,  aiuiniinf;  to  Weismann.  h  .irljptcd  to 
the  needs  of  tite  --.jH.-fios;  it  is  ^uttuicnlly  loiiR  to  si  i.ure  that  the 
requisite  numtxr  of  new  imlividuals  is  produced  and  protected. 
He  has  brought  togei  her  a  large  number  of  instances  w  hich  show 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  duration  of  hfc  and  fertility. 
Birds  of  prey,  wMch  boMd  doaly,  asuaOy  poodudaf  aa  aaaoal 
broad  of  ao  amia  than  oao  or  Xw,  lea  ta  great- «>ca,  whfbt 
laMdhi  oddcb  ptadaue  laife  litten  eft  ftoqutai  faoofvoli  Inwo 
niatively  short  lives.  Allowance  has  to  he  made  in  cases  where 
the  young  arc  largely  preyed  upon  by  enemies,  for  this  counter-' 
acts  the  elTet  I  iff  hiRh  feiundity.  In  short,  the  duration  of  life 
is  so  ad.ipled  tliut  a  p.iir  of  individuals  on  the  average  succeed 
in  re.iring  a  pair  of  olTspring.  Mctchnikoff,  however,  has  [  oinled 
out  that  the  longevity  of  such  fecund  creature*  must  have 
arisen  independently,  as  otherwise  species  subject  to  high  risks 
of  this  nature  weold  have  otasad  to  eaiit  aad  would  ha«« 
disappeawd^aaHy  epeko  baia  vaaUMd  bi  Ibo  pool  of  ibi 
world's  llilMljrw 

individuals  of  a  ^xcicewOaU  oanrivc  under  the  amt  fovourable 
conditions,  must  depend  oa  coMtftuiion  end  structure.  No 

doubt  selection  is  involved,  .t;  it  is  nbv  icus  that  creatures  would 
perish  if  their  constitution  and  iliuauit  were  not  suc  h  that  ibey 
could  live  lanj;  enough  to  reproduce  their  kind.  The  direct 
explanation,  however,  must  be  sought  for  in  sise,  complexity 
of  structure,  length  of  jK-riod  of  growth,  capacity  to  withstand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life  and  such  other  intrinsic  qualities. 
The  average  specific  longevity,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on 
a  Biultiiude  of  oKtilBiie  caadiaftoa  epmiint  oa  the  iaubuto 
constitntion;  thett  oitrfblia  coadttfoaa  aia  ghm  ^  tlii 
environment  of  the  spedM  ooit  ofocto  tho  jlUBm  aod  >boodldt» 
enemies,  diseases,  abuadoaco  of  food,  diUMlC  eoadltfona  and 
so  forth.  It  would  scTm  rrost  natural  to  suppose  tb  it  in  all 
cases,  except  perhaps  those  of  intellipcnt  man  and  the  dcmustic 
anim.il$  or  plants  he  harb.jurs,  tlie  .iveragc  lon(;e\ity  must 
vary  enormously  with  changing  conditions,  and  must  be  a  f.ietor 
of  greater  ini[>ortnnce  in  the  survival  of  the  sixcies  than  the 
ideal  normal  specific  longevity.  It  also  seems  more  probable 
that  the  reproductive  capacity,  which  is  entremely  variable, 
baa  been  adapted  to  the  avena*  feagevity  of  tbe  ipecka,  thaa 
fiial,:aa  Wdunaaa  aoppooed,  II  dM«dd  iMir  1»  tbo  dKomfad^ 
cause  of  the  duratioa  of  life. 
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j.  H.  Curncy.  On  Ikr  Catnparatm  Airs  to  ttkirh  Btrdf  Ilni.  p  <<> 
lifkf));  Sir  £.  Hay  LankvUer,  Companlht  Lomtntlji  tn  Atom  amd 
the  Lnmr  Ammolf  (London.  lOTp}:  E.  MctchoikoH,  Tke  PtcUntUim 
ct  LiJ*  (London.  190B):  Kf.  Ou*takt.  L»  Naimre,  p.  178  (loaoh 
A.  We(amann.£iM9inMiiA^^  (KCiT) 

lOHUIUHMT*  ■UUf  WIMVOMH  (iflar^sMi)', 
AawioHi  Matt  Imib  ob  the  >7th  of  Fchniarr  ilo7.«l 
YbtffaMd,  Vllhe.  Hh  ancestor,  William  Longfellow,  lad 
immigrated  loNrwfiury,  ^^assa(hu:-etI<;,  in  1676,  from  Ynrkshir^ 
England.  His  father  was  Stephen  f-ongfellow,  a  ln'.yLrand 
United  States  congrcs-man,  and  his  mother,  Zil]  ha  \\\iil  'a. irlh, 
a  descendant  of  John  Alden  and  of  "  Prise  ilia,  the  Turiian 
maiden." 

Longfellow's  cxtcroal  life  presents  little  that  b  of  stirring 
interest.  It  h  the  UAi  ot  a  Btodc&t,  deep-hearted  gentleman, 
wboio  bigiKtt  aaiMtioo  waa  to  be  a  acffcct  auta,  aod.  thnogh 
lywipatby  aad  iooo,  ta  be|p  etbmtoa*  tteme.  MibeylMod 
bl  hit  aMfto  Vowa^  vbiA  bo 
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pan  life 

lieliiudMritedbiyipoeni''MyLoM  VMrth.'*'  Hoe  be  grew 

up  in  the  midst  of  majestic  peace,  wliich  was  but  once  broken, 
axtd  that  by  tn  event  wliich  tnudc  a  dccpim{>rcauoo  oa  him — 
llw  Wm«I  ttU.  He  never  forgot 

"  the  ica  fiKlit  far  away. 

How  n  tlujriiii  ri<l  o'er  Oic  (ide> 
And  ihc  deaU  cai>taina  as  they  by 
!•  their  graves  o  erloijkine  Ihc  Irar 

Where  they  in  battk  died*" 


I  *  IfMiqnfl  iMar "  b  Ohoo  Bay,  OM  «f 
fal  the  worid.  ttmlded  wkli  bold,  grcca  idamb.  «dl  fUtd  to  b« 

the  Hetperides  of  a  poet'i  boyuh  dreams.  At  tbe  afe  of  fifteen 

IxingftUiuv  cntrrcd  nowiioin  ri:i!i<-KL-  at  Brunswick,  :i  tdwn 
situated  near  the  rgmantic  f.ills  o(  the  Androscoggin  river,  .il>out 
9$  m.  from  Portland,  and  in  a  region  full  of  Indian  scenery  and 
b^nd.  Here  he  had  among  his  classfcliows  Nathaniel  iiaw- 
Ikona,  Geortc  B.  Chcever  and  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  Duiinc  the 
I  ol  bit  college  life  he  contributed  to  the  United  Stales 
tome  half-dozen  pocmi,  which  are  iolcrcsting 
lor  t«»  umm  (i)  abowins  tb»  poat'a  aadjr*  booli<iMdiaiad 
ayoipathy  irith  nattm  and  htaadifjr  lnroiiiiii>  and  (»)  aa  baing 
■liWIt  entirely  free  from  that  supernatural  view  of  nitture 
which  Ut  subsequent  residence  in  Euro|>c  imjtarted  to  him. 
He  graduilril  in  iS.'i;,  at  the  age  of  ei>;htcrn,  with  honours, 
among  others  thai  of  writing  the  "  tlass  [locm  "—  taking  the 
fourth  place  in  a  class  of  thirty  eight.  He  then  entered  his 
father's  law  olTicc,  without  intending,  however,  it  would  appear, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  For  this  profession 
he  was,  both  by  capacity  and  tastes,  utterly  unfiltcd,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that,  shortly  after  his  giaduUioa,  be  received  an  oflcr 
ol  a  pnfoMninp  «(  nodcm  barnp*  Bovdoia  CoUese. 
In  ocdar  lha  boUar  to  qaaify  hfiwrtf  far  tUi  ■mateteent. 
ha  went  to  Eiuope  (May  isth,  1816)  and  apcnt  three  years  and 
a  half  travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and 
England,  learning  languagrs,  fiir  whiih  he  h.id  unusual  talent, 
and  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  liie  lu;tuty  and  life  of  these  countries. 
The  effect  of  Longfellow  's  M^lt  v. .is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  widened  his  sympathies,  gave  him  confidence  in  himself 
and  supplied  him  with  many  poetical  themea;  on  the  other, 
it  traditionalized  his  mind,  coloured  for  him  the  pure  light  of 
nature  and  rendered  him  in  some  measure  unfit  to  fed  or  cxprcsa 
the  apiril  of  Americaa  naluaa  and  lUa,  Utl  aojoura  in  Europe 
Ml  tnctly  ia  the  tkae  iwhei^  la  BarinMl^  Ike  inaction  acunst 
thMeMlBBeitt«lalhrin«fflMhr.lte|M|HliiMilivily  of  Keats, 
and  the  auhlime,  Silnaie  aaUMlMH  «f  Byna  e«a  at  ha  hei^t ; 
when,  in  the  Cathiic  eowtlfaib  the  negative  cxaggeratioBs  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  tndiM^  a  counter  current  of  positive 
faith,  wiiirh  threw  men  into  the  arms  of  a  half-senlimenlal, 
half-aesthetic  medic  v.ili^ni;  and  when,  in  Germany,  the  aristo- 
cratic paganism  of  Cod  lie  w  as  Ining  swept  lAidc  by  that  tide 
of  dutiful,  romantic  p.unottsm  which  fkwdcd  the  country,  as 
toon  as  it  began  to  feel  that  it  still  existed  after  being  ran  over 
by  Napoleon's  war-chariot.  He  returned  to  America  in  i8?<7, 
aod  remained  six  years  al  Bowdoin  Col  lege  (i8ao-t8js)i  'iunng 
which  he  pubiiahad  vaoMa  laat-booka  lor  the  aUidy  U  opdcra 
languages.  In  Ui  twantsMbnrth  year  (iSji)  l»  aaaitkd  lUia 
Mary  Story  Potter,  ooe  of  his  "  early  lovca."  In  1833  be  made 
a  series  of  translations  from  the  Spanish,  with  an  essay  on  tbe 
moraJ  and  dcvotion.il  |xKlry  of  .Spain,  and  thebc  \m  re  incor{>or- 
atcd  in  1835     Oulrc  mtr :  a  Pdt^nmiif_c  If'.rr.d  she  Scj. 

In  183s  Lonfjlilluw  was  chascn  to  .smtced  (leorKe  Ticknor 
aspcofesaor  of  modern  languages  and  bcilcs-lcttrcs  in  Harvard. 
On  feeeiviflg  this  appointment,  he  paid  a  second  visit  of  tome 
fifteen  months  to  Europe,  this  lime  devoting  special  atlentioa 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Swiltcrland.  During  this 
tMt  ^  hat  hia  wnb,  whn  died  at  Bntlftdam,  —  tha  apUi  of 
MofNnharitss. 

Oo  his  return  to  America  In  December  1836,  Longfellow 
look  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  and  began  to  lecture  at 
Harvard  and  to  write,  in  hi^  new  liumc  he  /duihI  himsilf  a:jii  1 
gutioundiogs  entire^  congenial  lo  him.   Its  s|Muvusacss  anU 


irev  mai  H^ncit  iv  on  ^nwyaraa  am  lowefnig  cima,  Ra 
great  nnlvctiity,  ita  cnWvaatd  society  and  its  viciBtiy  to 

humane,  '.ubstaniial.  busy  Boston,  were  all  attractions  for  such 
a  man.  In  iS3;--iSj8  several  essays  ol  I-ongfcllow's  appeared 
in  the  Norilt  Ameruan  Review,  and  in  iSjg  he  puhU^hcd 
Hyperion :  a  Romatut,  and  his  first  volume  of  origiail  poetiy, 
entitled  Voires  of  the  Niglit.  Hyptriom,  a  poetical  acconat  flf 
iiis  travels,  had,  at  the  time  of  iu  poUkation,  an  laHMata 
populaiity,  due  nninly  to  its  vntiiatal  naMMidaak  At 

■W  «odd  can  t*  Hid  ll 
idked  h  te  Uaguage,  to  tUa  te 
nuueiial  and  aa  coaadoualy  mediated  its  sentiment.  Kev«e» 
thdeas  it  has  a  certain  historical  importance,  for  two  reason*-* 
(i)  because  it  n-.^irLs  that  period  in  Longfellow's  career  when, 
though  he  h.ui  Ufi  n.ilure.  he  had  not  yet  found  art,  and  (j) 
because  it  o[hti(  il  ihc  sluices  through  whuh  the  IIocm!  i-t  (icrrnan 
sentimental  poetry  flowed  into  the  United  States.  The  \  ohu 
of  the  Nifkt  contains  some  of  his  beat  minor  poems,  e.(.  "  Tbo 
Psahn  of  Life"  aad  "FaoialaiM  of  Anfda."  in  ia4s 
fellow  piAliAed  a  mmU  fVhane  of  Aalsd*  and 

coataiaiHKaMaf  l*MMM^piM«b«r  *" 
in  Ataanr,"  "  Tim  Wwdtaf  m  ** ' 

smith,"  "T»  a  ChUd."  "TIn  Brifie^**  "EaceWor."  Ia  the 
same  year  he  paid  a  tMfd  brief  vUt  to  Europe,  spending 

the  summer  on  the  Rhine.  During  his  return-passaRc  acrc  vi  the 
Atlantic  he  wrote  his  Pocmi  on  Skn-ery  {1S41),  wi;h  a  dcdKa'.ion 
to  ("hanning.  These  poems  went  far  to  wake  in  the  youlh  ol 
New  Ilngland  a  sense  of  the  great  national  wrong,  and  to  prcjiare 
them  fur  that  bitter  struggle  in  which  it  was  wiped  out  at  the 
cji|>cnM:  of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  them.  In  1S43  he  married 
again,  his  wife  being  Miss  Frances  Elisabeth  Applcton  of  Boston, 
a  daughtar  of  Uoa.  JNathaa  Appleton,  oaa  ai  the  Inandiii  ai 
Lowcfl^  aad  a  dttcc  of  Thooaa  G.  Appkioa,  UMdf  na  aaaa 
poet. 

About  the  aaae  time  he  bought,  and  fixed  his  residence  ta, 
the  Craigie  House,  where  he  hail  formerly  only  U-<  r.  .'odRer, 
an  old  "revolutionary  huuie,"  built  about  the  b<g.r...i:ig  of  the 
i8lh  century,  and  cucupiid  by  (ieneral  Washingron  in  1776. 
This  quaint  old  wooden  house,  in  the  midvt  of  a  large  garden 
full  of  splendid  elms,  continued  to  be  his  chief  residence  till  tbe 
day  of  his  death.  Of  the  lectures  on  Dauta  wUch  he  delivered 
about  this  time,  Jamca  Ruaaell  LovaB  i|y»:  **1lMae  lecturea, 
illusuaied  by  adminble  trantlatioaa,  are  reaacndMnd  wlk 
grateful  pleasum  kg  Many  who  were  lhas  led  to  leamth*  M 
significanoaaftfeapigtChiiiliMiyaat.*'  Indeed, aaai 
Longfclioar  vras  carinentty  mcccBiM.  Shortly  alter  the 
om  Slwry,  there  appeared  in  1S43  a  more  ambitious  'work. 
The  Spanish  Student,  a  Play  in  Thrr<  Acts,  a  kind  of  sentimental 
"  Morality,"  without  any  sjxi  i.d  nnri;  but  pjod  intention.  If 
published  nowadays  it  «ouM  h.irdly  attract  notice;  but  in  those 
gushi.-iK,  cmtitioii  cravin;^  linus  it  had  Considerable  popularity, 
and  hci(K'd  to  mtteasc  the  poet's  now  rapidly  widening  fune. 
A  huge  collection  of  translations  of  foreign  poetry  edited  by  Utt* 
and  entitled  The  Petti  and  Poetry  e/  Europe,  appeared  ia  •S4S» 
and,  in  1S46,  a  few  minor  poems — songs  and  sonnets — under 
the  title  rhi  MAy  4/  Bntts.  In  ia47  he  published  at  Beaiaa 
the  gieatcat  af  al  Mb  lawfca,  Aongduw.  a  Tab  ^  Atwtk.  It 
was,  ja  some  degree,  an  imitation  of  Cktethe'a  Henmanm  ami 
Dorothea,  and  its  plot,  which  was  derived  from  Hawthorne's 
American  Nole  Booki,  is  cmu  simpler  than  that  of  the  German 
poem,  not  to  say  much  more  tuuching.  At  the  violent  removal 
by  the  British  govcrnnienl  of  a  culony  of  French  scrttlers  from 
Acadic  (Nova  Scotia)  in  175$,  a  yuung  couple,  on  the  very  day 
of  their  wedding,  were  separated  and  carried  in  different  direc- 
tions, so  that  they  lost  all  trace  fA  each  other.  The  poem  do- 
Kribes  the  wanderings  of  the  bride  in  search  of  bcr  lover,  aad 
her  finaldiaamqrof  hMia8aaoUBUBoahbdaaib-facd.ia* 
(iiibUc  haapital  wMdi  aha  had  cataiad  aa  a 
the  story  n,  it  is  worked  out  into  one  of  the  1 
in  the  language,  and  gives  lo  literature  one  of  its  most  perfect 
tyfKS  of  womanhood  and  of  "  aflcction  that  l.i>j  .  .  r.  i  cnJurrs 
and  it  patient."  Though  written  in  a  mcuc  deemed  f«rci(B 
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10  Sii|Wi  MM)  ftt  poM  boinediutljr  4ttitiwii  c  wids  popy* 
lufcy,  vUdi  It  hu  never  kit,  and  Kcund  to  Uw  dadj^  ton* 

■eto^  a  Ncocniaed  place  amoi^  EngUikaMlnii 

In  1840  Longfellow  {MtblUhed  a  novel  of  m  pt»t  merit, 

Kar  ar  1!  ,il  1  a  v  !  jmc  o(  [wtrms  entitled  The  Seaside  and 

ib(  htrciitic,  A  ijlic  w.hii-h  has  reference  lo  his  Ivvo  homes,  the 
aeaside  one  on  the  charming  peninsula  of  Nahant,  the  fireside 
one  In  Cambridge.  One  ol  Ibc  poetns  ia  ihis  collection,  "  Kcstg- 
n.iiion,"  has  t.ikcn  a  pennancnt  place  In  literature;  another, 
"  JlyniA  for  Brother's  Ordination,"  shows  plainly  the  nalute 
of  die  pOcCianiltianity.  Mis  brother,  the  Rev.  StBlMl  IiM|- 
f^onr.tMMaflriaJittrof  the  Uniurian  CboKh. 

iMigrdba^  geafa%  {fe  iu  riidee  «t  anbjecta,  ahny*  MdOatcd 
betiNat  Aaetfca  aM  Sufopfc.  ftatVMB  Ite  c«ImIU  period 
of  American  histwy  and  tlw  Middfe  and  ll«matak  A«cs  of 
European  feeling.  When  fired  of  the  broad  daylicht  of  American 
activity,  he  sought  refuge  and  rest  in  the  dim  twilight  of  mclicval 
legend  and  German  sentiment.  In  1851  appeared  The  Cdden 
Len^nd,  a  long  lyric  drama  based  upon  Ilartmann  von  Auc's 
beautiful  story  of  self-sacrifice,  Dtr  arme  Iltinrich.  Next  to 
taangdint,  this  is  at  once  the  be&t  and  the  most  popviiar  of 
the  poet's  longer  works,  and  contains  many  passages  of  great 
beauty.  Bringing  his  imagination  back  to  America,  he  next 
applied  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  an  Indian  legend.  In  1854 
ke  nrigncd  M»  nafaaonUp.  Ia  tke  kSM^  ytm  ht  gave 
t»  tht  ■mvM  ih»  1  aJta  EdJa,  Tl»  Smg  ifBhmMa,  >  conadous 
imitation,  both  b  auliject  and  metre,  of  the  Finnbb  epk,  the 
Kalnda,  with  which  he  had  liccome  acquainted  during  his 
scrond  visit  to  Europe.  The  metre  is  monotonous  and  easily 
ridicuJcd,  but  it  suits  the  -iulijci  t,  and  the  (loem  is  very  |X)pular. 
Ia  1858  appeared  The  Ccurlsliip  of  SfUrs  Slanditk,  based  on 
a  charming  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  Plymoolh  colony, 
and,  along  with  it.  a  number  of  minor  ]K)cms,  included  under 
the  modest  title,  Bitds  of  Pottage,  One  of  thoe  is  "  My  Lou 
Youth." 

Two  eveaU  Mw  occuircd  wliich  served  to  tut  a  tfoom  om 
tbe  poet**  lU*  and  to  iatcfnpt  bia  actiwKjTfHlw  ootbnak 
«i  ilw  CM  War,  Md  iht  tnik  iite  «f  Ui  «di«t  vbo,  kavlBt  ac- 
ddortaOy  iBiiwd  her  dim  la  calch  irn,  was  barat  to  death 

in  her  own  house  in  1861.  It  'was  long  before  be  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused  by  this  terrible  event,  and  in  his  subsequent 
published  poems  he  never  ventured  even  to  .ill-  If  to  il.  When 
he  did  In  some  measure  find  himself  again,  he  gave  to  ibe  world 
his  charming  7  ,  :  <  a  Wayside  inn  (i^j),  and  in  186$  his 
HtmstkaU  J'ocpis.  Anvong  the  latter  ii  a  poem  entitled  "  The 
Children's  Hour,"  which  aflords  a  glance  into  the  home  life  of 
the  iridowad  poet,  who  had  been  left  with  five  childrett~-two 
aaa^Emntand  Charles,  and  three  daughters, 

**  Cfovt  AKhl  ead  faacMac  AHm, 
And  Wt  with  tddn 

A  smaO  votane  entitled  Flmmr  it  Imu  (it6y)  ooataioa, 

aroMtg  9tber  fine  thini^  the  beautifol  "  thacaea  **  00  the  banal 

of  Hawthorne,  and  "  '11^  Bells  of  Lynn."  Once  more  tbe  poet 
souitht  refuge  in  mtditval  life  by  completing  his  translation 
of  the  Ditimi  Ci/mmcdia,  f>arts  of  which  he  h  i  l  ri  n  l:  .cd  into 
F)nglish  as  much  as  lliirty  years  before,  ili.i.  wotk  ,i[i^ared 
in  1H67,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  stu  ly  (t  hnric  in 
Amcrks.  It  a  a  masterpiece  of  literal  translation.  Next  came 
the  New  Entfand  Traieditt  (1868)  and  The  Divine  Tragedy 
Ui7th  wbKh  fouad  ao  laift  puUk.  Xa  1868^1869  the  poet 
vWted  Emapc,  and  waseacrywhcie  received  with  the  greatest 
baoaar.  Ia  iSp  appeared  Tkm  Botks  of  Sang,  coaitaWai 
tnaAuad  at  wdt  aa  original  pfccca.  fa  1873  AfltrmOk  aad  fa 
1875  The  ifatk  0/  Pandora,  and  other  Poemt.  Among  these 
"  other  poems  "  were  "  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  "  Morituri 
Saiutamus  "  and  "  A  Book  of  Sonnets."  fie  Matk  of  Pandora 
m  a  proof  of  that  growing  apprcdation  of  peffan  naturalfem 
which  mar'..t  1  1  he  poet's  lute  years.  Though  not  a  great  poem 

11  it  fwU  of  beautiful  pas&ages,  many  of  which  point  to  the  riddle 
«f  Ma  at  yet  UMolved,  a  conviction  which  grew  ever  more  and 
■Oft  men  Uw  poet,  aa  tbe  ebalNcagr  «f  romanlidMn  fave  way 
10  tba  cafaa  af  «M  Mfa|.  ta  ihe  *•  Book  arSQaartB**  ait 


iooM  of  iM  fiMtt  thfap  ha  am  ««a(a»  f«daly  lha  iva  aoaacto 
aBtftM  "Tlma  THcada  at  llfak"  ThnT^thna  fMi" 
were  CoracBaa  Felton,  I^aah  A— ric  aad  OadeaStunaer,  aiwa 

he  calls 

"ThaneUalhiae. 
Who  hair  aqr  Ufa  ware  ame  thaa  Made  ta  aa.** 
Tbe  fan  Df  Agassfa  «tt  a  Ub»  feaai  wIMi  ha  aM«r«idit^ 
reooveiad:  and,  wbea  Stamir  aha  Mt  hha,  he  «iMar- 

"Thou  hast  but  takes  thy  lamp  and gme  to  bed} 
I  stay  a  Bttle  longer.  •*  one  stays 
To  cover  ma  the  ember?  that  xtill  bum." 

Ba  dU  stay  a  Iftlla  fangeri  but  ilie  embers  that  atlD  haiat 
fa  hfaa  lef aMd  «a  ba  eowwd  ap^  Jia  tmahl  fafa  haw  aeaaad 
wiMbk,  and  and  ta  aagr*  **It*a  a  veat  thfaf  t«  bwir  «hea 

to  stop  but  be  could  not  stop,  and  did  not  stop,  till  the  last. 
He  continued  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ma«aaincs, 
(>oems  which  showed  a  dearncss  of  vision  i-.-.vl  -i  j  crfcction  of 
workmanship  soch  as  he  never  had  equalled  at  any  period  of 
his  life.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  his  finest  poems  were  his 
last.  Of  these  a  small  collection  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Keramos,  and  Uktr  Poems  (tS78).  Besides  these,  fa  the  yean 
|87S~>87S  be  edited  a  OoUeOion  of  Poems  of  Places  in  thirty-<Hie 
small  volumes.  In  iPSo  appeared  Ultima  Thulc,  meant  to  ba 
his  last  work,  aad  It  was  aeatfy  ao.  In  October  i88t  ba  nala 
atouchfag  aoaaeioa  tha  death  of  PteiUeat  GarSdd.aBd  to 
January  tttt,  whoi  the  hnd  «l  telh  ma  already  opoa  hha, 
his  poem,  Hcfaitt  fVlfHM(filRf,  fa  liMch  he  sives  utterance, 
in  language  as  rich  as  that  of  the  early  gcxls,  to  that  strange 
feeling  of  awe  without  fear,  and  bopw  without  form,  with  which 
every  man  of  spotless  life  and  upright  intellect  withdiava faOBi 
the  phenomena  of  time  to  the  realities  of  eternity. 

In  the  list  ycani  of  his  life  he  .  it  -  rr  1  a  great  deal  from 
rheumatism,  and  was,  as  he  sometimes  cheerfully  said,  "  never 
free  from  pain."  SUU  he  remdned  aa  sunny  and  genial  as  ever, 
looking  from  his  Cambridge  study  windows  acTD<;s  the  Bri^toa 
meadows  to  the  Brookline  hills,  or  enjoying  the  "  free  wild 
wiada  of  the  AUaatic,*'  aad  iiitaiiag  ta  "Tbe  Mk  of  Ldraa** 
fa  hb  MdMBt  haoNk  Ha  alffl  eoMhraad  ta  nofea  aB  aUtan^ 
and  to  take  occasional  runs  up  to  Castine  and  Portland,  lha 
homes  of  his  family.  About  the  b<|pnning  of  i88>,  however,  a 
seriou-  h.r,L  _  took  place  in  his  condition.  Dizziness  and  want 
of  streai;!!!  confined  hitn  to  his  room  for  some  time, and, although 
after  some  weeks  he  partially  recovered,  his  elasticity  and  powers 
were  gone.    On  the  19th  of  Maiili  he  was  seized  with  what 

proved  lo  lie  T'lllllis.   a;,'l   I;;:   lij ij   on   I.  1 1  u    .)lh,      'ilir  [ivrjl 

was  buried  two  days  afterwards  near  his  "  three  friends"  in 
Mount  Auburn  cenwlcry.  The  regret  for  his  kns  was  universal; 
for  no  modem  man  was  ever  better  loved  or  better  deserved 
to  be  loved. 

T  iiaifeiliiii  aai  amli  an  LUD.af  Bowdofa  Calfap»  fa  lAa^ 
at  tha  ageaf  t«raty-one,  of  Harvaid  h  1859  v*d  of  OairtirfJie 

(England)  ia  1S68,  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  184)9.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  and 
in  1877  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

In  person,  Longfellow  was  rather  below  middle  height,  broad 
shouldered  and  well  built.  His  head  and  face  were  extremely 
handsome,  bis  imehead  broad  and  high,  his  eyes  full  of  clear, 
warming  fire,  his  nose  straight  and  graceful,  his  rhin  and  lips 
rich  and  full  of  feefa'ng  as  those  of  the  Praxitelean  Hermes,  and 
his  voice  low,  melodious  and  full  of  tender  cadences.  His  hair, 
originaily  dark,  became,  fa  his  later  years,  tOvenr  wfaite.  aad 
ita  amjr  bcha  aoaMaed  irilh  than  ef  Ua  iaafaf  haaid  to  ilva 
hfaa  that  faoaiae  appcaiaooe  10  faiwHar  lhMa|A  hli  falat  P"^ 
trdts.  Chartes  Klngsley  said  of  LongMDoar^  nee  that  ft  via 

the  most  beautiful  bj::iar.  fa^,..  he  Tiad  ever  n-  A  b^i?t  to  hit 
meirory  was  erected  tr.  ihc  T'ucl'j  Corn-ti  in  Wcs'-mn^lrr  Abbey 
in  1884. 

In  Longfellow,  the  pmK  ws<!  t^e  flower  and  fruit  of  the  man.  His 
n  .1 :,  c  wjv  ei-«ntijllv  |  -  ■  i  i ,  .  i  1  is  life  the  greatest  of  his  poems. 
lbai«  who  knew  only  tiKe  poems  he  wrote  could  form  but  a  faint 
netfaa  of  the  harmony,  the  sweetness,  the  manliness  and  the  tender- 
aeia of  that  vbkh  be  lived.  What  he  would  bave  been  aa  a  poet,  if. 
iaetcadof  vliitf  at  Sarape  faeariy  life  aad  tMoUagta  the  i|iMref  Mie 
nUdlesfea  anilv  theAadaaa  el  cathedeal  taaan.  he  hid.  Bha 
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but  ceruin  it  h'tlMt,  fmin  his  loag 
fiHWhiffcy  with  me  toHieval  vkw  of  naluie,  mmI  iu  ■emi-pa(aii 

«lf«ringi  the  ronuintic  view,  he  was  brought,  (or  the  greater  part  of 
hbEfr,  to  look  upon  the  work!  o(  men  Jnd  ihing*  either  as  the  middle 
■Cene  of  a  miracle  pbty,  with  a  hravi-n  <A  rewarding  happinciift  .ilKive 
•ttd  a  purutory  w  purUyiug  iwin  Urluw,  ur  clac  a*  a  garmcnl  c  ufi- 
ccaling.  while  it  revealco.  spiritual  forms  of  unfathomcd  iny>i.  ry. 
During  this  time  h«  couW  hear  "  the  trailing  earroeiits  of  the  n\t.\\i 
ep  through  her  aaible  hallt."  and  kc  "  the  stars  come  out  to 
»  to  the  muric  of  the  teaa.  Later  on,  as  he  .ipnmarhed  his 
•econd  youth  (he  wa*  spared  .i  srrond  rhildhrioil  >,  he  limlnl  to  a  more 
pagan  vifW.  About  ihc  time  when  he  v,.i-»  nr.iiiiu  Ihi-  Afii't  oj 
raniara,  hcrould  scf  "  in  the  ^.uiSNCt  Jaion'-,  f'.ni  eoi  KcJd,"and  hiar 
"  iht  w.ivc*  ol  the  c!i^tr.lctt<J  -i  piu  i  .^ly  i  illmi:  and  Umeniin^  " 
his  Vost  friicml.  But  through  all  the  pcricxl.'t  of  his  life  hie  visw  ui  the 
VOfld  «M  ewMitlally  KUntMand  nibjective,  and,  ceoMquHtly.  his 
mumttt^Mag  wk  itliywil  or  lyric.  ThitfacCawnaMtethM 
HaaHfiaiasBaartiit.  mves  to  acooual  for  hit  iniinenie  popularity. 
n»  wall  iaJbrawd,  too  appreciative  and  too  modeat  to  deem  himself 
Ua  peer  of  the  "  grand  old  masters,"  or  one  of  "  tho«c  far  »tars 
that  c<ime  in  ^ijjht  onre  in  a  fcntury."  he  made  it  his  aim  to  write 
•Onethinc  that  should  "  make  a  purer  faith  and  manhood  shine  in  the 
ntUMted  heart,"  and  to  da  this  in  the  way  that  •bould  best  reach 
that  Iwart.  This  aim  determined  at  once  hts  ch(^  of  subjects  and 
yaiMdeof  treating  them. 
^^Iaaubjcct5  of  LonKfeltow's  poetry  are,  (or  the  mo>t  part,  aspects 
as  inlluencitic  human  fccring,  cither  direttly  or  through 
,  aiMxi-ition,  tnc  tender  oc  palhetii  miJcs  ami  imidmis  of 
Kfe,ar<heroic  deLds  prei>ervcd  in  Wgcnd  or  history.  He  had  a  special 
fondncsa  fur  remriK  of  hui:i.in  di  suti<in  and  m  If  -.n  rifice,  whether 
they  were  monkish  legends.  Indian  tales,  Norse  drifai  or  bits  of 
Amerkan  hixory.  Ha  node  of  treatment  ia  subiective  and  lyric. 
No  MMlter  what  form  Ua  warta  ataume.  whether  the  epic,  at  in 
Simt^»€,  Tkt  Courhhip  •/  Uilts  Staniisk  and  Hiawalka,  the 
dramatic,  as  in  Tk*  Spanish  Sludtnl,  The  (ioUUr.  Lfurnd  and 
The  Mask  af  P'tnd?ra.  or  the  didactic,  as  in  7'ke  V'slm  tj  Lijr 
anil  m-iny  of  the  ttunnr  |vp«-niv;  thiy  arc  all  sidijc-ctiw.  "Ihis  is 
not  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  works  of  art;  but  it 
imtHiaalawdiywiae'ia  LointeMoaf'iiaMB  llMB  Ui  rtaw  aayadwr. 
by  naaM  of  his  noble  lubicctivity. 

If  we  look  in  Longfellow's  poetry  for  originality  tA  thought,  nro- 
foufld  peycholocical  analysis  or  new  insights  into  nature,  we  shall 
be  diMppointeil.  ThniiRh  very  far  from  hcinjt  hani[xrc<l  by  any 
dogmatit  p[nl  M ,d  or  n  liijious  ^y^tem  of  the  (kisi,  )  i  ,  mind, 
until  near  the  md,  found  sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  Christian  view 
of  life  to  ro^ikc  it  indifTcrent  to  the  restless,  inquiring  spirit  of  the 

Kscnt,  and  disinclined  to  play  with  any  more  recent  M^ution  of 
'a  problems.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  either  scepticism  or 
Itamai  dogmatism,  and  no  need  to  ha/ard  ra^h  guesses  respecting 
man's  «lrstiny.  He  disliked  the  psycholojital  «  hool  of  art,  l)clicvini{ 
it  to  li-  essentially  lo  irbid  .mil  uidnali 
with  the  tendency  rrjirr  rnftil  In- CcOrRi 

to  be  analytic  in  art.  Hi- h. Man  to  be  es'vniially  syaihrtic,  crrativ 
and  manifesting,  not  analytic,  destructive  or  queMioning.  Hence 

& never  strove  to  draw  from  nature  some  new  tecrcft,  or  to  show  in 
'  relations  never  discovered  before.  His  aim  was  to  impress  upon 
her  familiar  facta  and  aspects  the  seal  of  his  own  gracious  nature. 
A  man  in  intellect  and  rourage,  yet  without  conceit  or  bravado;  a 
womnn  in  sen-iibility  and  tenderness  yet  without  shrinking  or 
wcaknesi;  .1  siiut  in  purity  of  life  an  I  iK  \i,u,,  i  1  I  li  .ur,  jet  without 
asceticism  or  religiosity ;  a  knight^ei rant  in  lula-d  uf  wrong  and  con- 
tempt of  baKnets.  yet  without  ■ctf«ffali|niMMaB  or  cyaaciMi 
fiKnoe  in  dignity  and  dearteey.  yet  vMMk  nraiallty  or  cm 


uidn-iliTiy.    He  had  ivi  >yin|)athy 
■fX  Kliot.  or  with  any  attempt 


(tension:  a  poet  in  thought  and  feeling,  yet  wHhooi  jCalouty  or 
affectation:  a  scholar  in  taste*  arid  hdbits,  yet  without  aloofness  or 
l«K)kl  hm  ;  a  dutiful  son,  a  loving;  husUiiid,  a  juilli iotci  father,  a 
trij  ty  fr;  ■  1,  a  u<*-ful  cititcn  and  an  eni '  u  i  i  tic  patriot,  — he 
uni'i  il  ill  lli^  ^tronjt.  tranfiparcnt  humanity  almost  every  virtue  under 
hcavxn.  A  thoroughly  healthy,  wrtl-balanced,  harmonious  nature, 
accepting  life  as  it  caow.  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  Uvina  it 
beautifully  and  hopc(u)v<  without  canker  and  without  uocliainy. 
No  m.in  e\-er  lived  more  ctMnpletdy  In  the  light  tma  Renry  WMt- 
worth  LonRfi'llow, 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  I.onRfellow's  rharaitcr 
were  bis  accessibility  ami  his  1  haritv,  Though  a  great  ^vorl<^r,  he 
seemed  always  to  have  time  for  ariNihiiij,;  In-  was  asked  to  ilo.  He 
was  nc\Tr  too  busy  to  see  a  caller,  to  answer  a  letter,  or  to  assist, 
'  daadt  any  one  thot  wc4(^MiiiliH0b  HIa  eooitCMr  to 
iCo  MfanipHfa  aOa  tMHMa  tvlio  canad  to  lools  at  noii» 
or  who,  not  vvnturinK  to  call,  hung  about  his  garden-gate  In  Ofdar 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  w.is  almost  a  marvel  He  always  tqcw 
It  for  granted  that  they  had  come  to  w  WashinRton's  smify,  and, 
ateordingly,  look  the  frc.ite'.t  interest  in  thowin',;  ilu  m  that.  He 
never,  as  k>og  as  he  could  w rite,  w a^  know  n  to  r<  (use  his  .lutogranh, 
and  so  far  was  he  from  ti>in(2  to  [  r  xtkCl  himself  from  intruders  tnat 
be  larely  drew  the  blinds  of  his  ^tudy  window*  at  night,  though 
thMibMly  tmoaihrfittoodllooraiidlaficdtheatiwt.  HhacM 
«  diirity>  tboMgh  pwwww*  h  awtiet.  tWK  aeiilb^ 


wf  wotQ  or 


Of  bim  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  "  U«  went  about  doing 
good  ";  and  aot  with  hia  money  merely,  but  ak6  id^tb  his  presence 
ami  bis  encouragement.  To  bow  tnsny  sad  hearts  did  Ite  come  bke 
an  angel,  with  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice  waldnc  harmonics  of 
hope,  where  before  there  had  been  despair  and  silence?  How  many 
young  literary  people,  disap[>ointed  at  the  unsuccesa  of  their  first 
.itiemius.  did  he  comfort  and  spin  141  lu  r. m  ,m  d  and  higher  efforts  ! 
How  careful  he  was  to  qiKnch  no  smoking  Has!  How  utterly  free 
he  waa  from  jaalouay  or  iLWingsfulf  I  while  poor,  morbid  tdgar 
Alias  Pbe  ams  wminf  violaat  and  Kiarilow  anicfes  upon  hsn. 
accusing  him  of  plagiarism  and  other  literary  misdemeaaowa,  he  laaa 
delivering  enthusiastic  lectures  to  his  classes  on  Poe's  poatry.  Hia 
rharity  was  iinbinmilr-d.  Onre,  when  the  present  writer  pmposetl  to 
the  pn  siilcnt  ut  tlie  Harv.iTil  I'm'.ersiiy  Visiting  Committee  thjt 
l.<mi;!i  ll.jw  shmili!  W  pLicid  on  that  commitlct',  the  president  replied. 
"  \\  hat  would  L>c  the  use?  LrOngfcllow  could  ncvnr  be  brought  to 
find  fault  with  anylxxly  or  anything."  And  it  was  true.  His  whole 
lif e  ma  tethcd  in  that  sympathy,  that  love  which  suffer*  long  and 
envha  M,  which  forgives  unto  seventy  times  seven  times,  and  as 
many  more  if  need  be,  Kven  in  his  last  years,  when  toss  of  friends 
and COntini>al  physiial  pain  made  life  sajmcwhat  "  cold,  and  <lark  and 
dreary"  for  him,  he  ni.ver  complained,  hmintid  or  b!ami'<J  the 
an.n..:i  Til.  iits  -if  nature,  and  the  only  way  in  whi'  h  it  w  is  possible  to 
know  that  he  suffered  was  through  bis  ever-incrrasiug  delight  in  the 
health  aadslimlbofjMMaeraak  His  whote  ntiw  wai  niMHi 
up  in  tbalineaof  bI•fa«olllmpoetl>- 
"  Luce  intelleittial,  piena  d'amoie. 
Amor  di  vera  ben,  pien  di  letl<ta. 

Letiri.i  che  triscenoc  opni  dolzore." 

Si'i  Ills  /.ii>  .  .  .  -cilh  l^ilrci  h  fr:;m  hi!  7Larr!;i.'i  imJ  Ci>"f-p'rifiuf, 
by  Samuel  L<jngfcllow.  and  the  "  Kivcrskle  "  edition  of  the  prose  and 
poems  (Ikiston,  11  vota^  lMfr*tlgiR).  An  enlarged  «litioin  of  the 
Ltjt  C3  vols..  1891}  incluoed  m  fournals  and  correspondence,  186&- 
1882,  mAlished  in  ■S'^T, as  FiKaf  JVnnartayi  (Boston  and  New  York). 
AUio  the  volume  by  T.  W.  Higginson  in  the  "  American  Men  ol 
Letters  "series  (190a) ;  E.  C  St edm.m's criticism  in  Porfs  of  Ammca; 
and  an  article  in  W.  D.  Howi  lU'  .!/>  l.ilcrary  hncr.di  cr.I  Actjuaitit- 
ance  (.\ew  V'ork,  1900)  which  contains  a  vafual  U-  .i<  count  of  Long- 
fellow's later  life.  (T.  Da.) 

LONG  FIVES.  This  game,  Ihough  played  in  a  tennis-court, 
bears  but  a  flight  resenibl.ince  to  tennis,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
valuable  form  d  preparatory  practice.  Tlic  game  is  8  or  it 
points,  ndi  Mnke  won  countiiig  <me  point  to  the  winner.  The 
Tterytr  ^vM  3  petnti  ib  S,  or  4  points  In  11  to  the  striker -otit. 
Then  are  M  diaaea.  The  wintung  openingi  count  as  at  tourii. 
If  a  htll  be  itnKlt  tint*  toy  Mlier  faBctjr(>r«Kbfai|^  ft  aNqr  b* 
cottiittd.  by  nnBgeiiieiit,  cflher  M.b  **kt'*  icM  bring 
annulled)  or  agaittst  the  strilteri  b  ikaSkf  amingement  is  made 
for  balls  that  make  any  chase  on  the  hazard-side,  or  a  rhase 
of  the  last  gallery  on  the  s.'rvii  c  side 

LONGFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  provinre  of  I.*;n*tcr, 
l:..-inM<  il  .V.W/hyLeitrim,  N.E.  l.y  Cav.m,  F..  and  S.  by  UVst- 
nicaih  .ind  W.  by  Lough  Rec  and  Roscommon.  With  the 
exception  of  Carlow,  Louth  and  Dublin,  it  is  the  smallest  rouniy 
in  Irelaad,  tiK  area  being  160,408  acres,  or  about  411  sq  m. 
The  fOHMl  kvel  surface  is  broVch  occasonally  by  >ow  bflls, 
which  eoivcr  •  oaaridcrable  am,  at  iu  aorthaa  amk.  Hk 
princl|)ll  liven  an  tke  GuaBin,  wtSdi 
|a«»  patt  Ldngfoni  to  the  ftimwii. 
entetinglhe  couMy  from  WeatiMMh  craMct  Ua 
and  Mh  into  I.ouj^h  Ree.  Lough  Rre  is  partly  included  la 
Longford,  and  the  other  prinrip.i!  lakes  arc  Lough  Cowaa, 
Derrylough,  Lough  Dm-n  .in  l  I  nDrH  Kannow. 

The  Silurian  axis  of  Newry  reaebes  the  north  ol  this  countv.  where 
Lough  Oowna  lies  upon  it,  llie  icit  oi  tbe  cownty.  bat  lor  aati> 
cUnaU  which  bring  up  CNd  Red  Sandstone  at  Longfonl  towa  and 
Ardaghi  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  plain,  in  which 
Lougn  Ree  forms  a  very  characteristic  lake,  trith  signs  of  extension 
hy  solution  nloii^  its  shoRS.  Mart4e  of  ftne  qaalitybi»bt»>raimd. 
In  the  north  indkatiooaaf  Imb  aiw  Mbaadaalt  aM  tfHiaav  aim 

some  traces  of  lead. 

The  I  limate  is  somewhat  moist  and  coM.  ani!  there  is  3  large  tirtiT.t 
of  marsli  and  bog.  The  soil  in  the  southern  districts  rcsdng  on  the 
limestone  is  a  deepfaam  Ml  adaMcd  for  pasturew  bntla  tie  1 
k  Is  alien  poor.  Ike lMo|mitiM  of  tillage  10  patNM  111 


I  tsa.  Oaiaand  Matoes,  in  decrmsing  quantities,  are  the  pni 
csops.   The  namDeta  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry  are  ... 

maintained.  The  population  is  almost  wholly  nirat.  but  the  prim-ipol 
industry  of  acriiulture  is  supplementi-d  by  a  »Ii^;ht  inanufaeturt  rj 
coarae  wtmtWns  and  linen.  The  Midland  Great  Wcsrem  line  fi«ni 
Muilingar  to  SIiro  crosaes  the  centre  of  the  county  by  way  ol  the 
oouaty  Iowa  ot  L«na(«ird:  and  the  Cavan  branch  tmicbca  the  ex- 


ttaawctt*,  the  RmwI  Canal  enter*  t|M 
AMey£i%,  ai3  jalat  the  ahnwaa  wan 
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out  90%  M  HM  total  are  Roman  CmImGcs. 
The  only  taim^t  any  importancr  air  LoDgforrl  (the  county  town, 
pop.  3747)  dadCrwurd  (1632).  I  he  cauniy  iiulu(l<">  six  baronies. 
AMUe*  are  held  at  I.nriKford,  and  <|uartiT  s<-s<-ion5  at  Oallymahon, 

Cranaid  aniJ  Loni-|.ir>l,  Thu  innnlv  n  in  the  Prtjtt -.Mnt  ili.H-1.'^-  ni 
Afdagh.^^Mvcl^  the  Roman  _Cath«4ic  djocesea  oi  Ardagh  and  Meath. 

The  ctriy  name  o(  Loogfovd  was  AnnaJy  or  Anali,  and  it 
«w  «  priadpaBtir  «f  tte  O'RHtvds.  AlMf  «Sili  tte  pnrviace 
of  Imu,  bi  fdpA  ft  nrw  (hen  taduited,  ft  mm  granted  by 
flaaqp  OL  t*  H||^  de  Lacy,  who  ptanicd  an  English  colony. 
Oa  the  divMoB  of  Mcath  into  t«-o  counties  in  1543,  Annaly 
was  included  in  \V(.5imcaih,  but  under  a  statute  of  1569,  for 
the  shiring  of  coLiiUics  not  already  shircd,  it  was  made  ihirc 
ground  under  the  n-atnc  ol  Lfjii^lotd. 

Amons  antiquarian  remains  the  chief  ruin  is  the  rath  called 
the  Bioel  of  Gtanard,  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  of  that  town. 

auuin  at  Aidacla,  a  ignacr  biiba||iic, 
lad  an  aevoal  «I  the  Uhade  «f  Imuli  Rat. 
The  principa]  old  castles  an-  those  of  Rathcline  near  Lanes- 
borough,  and  Ratlymabon  on  the  Inny.  The  principal  modem 
seats  are  lhn-,c  uf  C.-rrii  Vglass  on  ihc  Cam!in,aiid  Casllc  I orl.uj, 
the  scat  of  the  carls  of  Gran.ird.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born 
at  Palbs,  a  village  near  Ballym.thon,  in  this  county;  and  at 
Edgcworthslown  the  Umily  of  £dgewofth,  of  which  the  famous 
novelist  Klaria  Edntrtfc  waM  laaher,  eUablfahed  themsslm 
In  the  rtth  ceotufy. 

lAMPORD,  the  county  town  of  Co.  Longford,  Ireland, 
oa  the  Aver  Camlla,  and  an  a  branch  et  the  hlidland  Great 
Western  rulway,  7$  m.  W.N.W.  at  Dahlia.  Pop.  (ifai)  3747 
The  principal  building  is  St  McVs  RoBiaa  Catholic  cathedral 
for  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  one  oC  the  finest  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Ireland.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
butter  and  bacon.  There  are  corn-mills,  a  spool  factory  and 
tanneries.  Longford  is  govcrncl  by  an  urban  district  council. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Athiada,  and  here  a  monastery 
is  Slid  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Idus.  a  disciple  of  Si  Patrick. 
Tha  loani  ohlshisd  a  fair  aad  oiarhet  from  James  I.  and  a  charter 
af  teOMparattOB  fMl  Ctnin  XL^  as  wen  as  the  right  to  return 
twomeubcatepidiiiBfBk.  It  w  dUrsnrhlsod  tx  the  Paion 
la  iSaa. 

UnWHI.  PIETRO  (1701-175.),  Venetian  painter,  was  bom  in 
VCBke.'  He  w:i:^  a  pupil  of  .Xctonio  Palestra  and  Giuseppe 
tfacia  Crcspi  at  BoSogria,  and  ilcvotcd  himself  to  the  piinting 
of  the  elegance  o(  the  social  life  in  18th-century  \'euice.  The 
republic  was  dying  fast,  but  her  sons,  even  in  this  period  of 
poh'tical  decline,  retained  their  love  of  pagaats  and  ceremonies 
and  of  extravagant  splendour  ia  attire.  Tha  art  of  Venice  was 
vaaisUit  Iflw  har  poUtkal  poaar;  sad  the  only  paihten  who 
atlaaMaAta  mm  tk»  iMt  ef  aMMIe  dceadence  were  tha  Caaa> 
letti,  GwaUt  Vmlo  aad  Longld.  But  whilst  the  OMUdMU 
and  Guard!  dwelt  upon  the  archttectural  glories  of  Veidce. 
and  TitfKjlo  applied  himself  to  decorative  schemes  in  which  he 
CDiiiinucJ  tlic  U,iliUo!i  uf  faolo  ^"cf')uc>c  and  Tintoretto, 
Longhi  became  the  chronicler  of  the  life  of  his  compatriots. 
In  a  way  his  art  may  be  set  beside  Hogarth "s,  though  the  \  cntlian 
did  not  play  the  part  of  a  satirical  moralist.  He  bos  aptly  been 
caUcd  the  Coldoni  of  painting.  His  sphere  is  that. of  light  social 
comedy-Hbe  life  at  the  caf^  the  hairdiesso^  at  the  dancing- 
school,  at  the  dwMBalwf'a.  The  tia«ic,  or  avca  the  serious, 
note  is  hardly  sounded  fa  lis  waifc,which,fn  iu  cdour.is  seaeraUy 
distingtiishcJ  by  a  ri  h  mellow  quality  of  tone.  Most  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  public  and  private  collections  of  Venice. 
They  are  generally  on  a  r-rn.ul  scale,  but  the  6i.iirv.i-,e  of  the 
Falouo  Grassi  in  Venice  is  dcioratcd  by  him  with  sicvm  frescoes, 
representing  scenes  of  fashionable  life.  At  the  N'cnicc  academy 
are  a  number  of  his  genre  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  architect 
Temaiua;  at  the  Palazzo  Quirini-StainpaUa  the  portrait  of 
Daniele  Dolfino»  "  V»  Scvea  Sicttaienta  "  (etched  by  Pittcri), 
a  "TempuiiM  «I  St  ABthoBor,"  a  " CbcH^**  a  " CanbUng 


Scna^"  aad  srmal  other  fcara 


lad  BMtiaitsi  at  tha 


Musco  Corrcr  a  dc:^cn  srcncs  of  X'crctiin  life  and  a  portrait  of 
Goiiluiii.  In  Liit;l.iiu!  tlic  National  Gallery  owns  "  The  Lx- 
hil)iti<)n  of  a  RliiiHKtros  in  an  Arena,"  a  "  Domestic  Group," 
"  Ihc  f  ortune-Tclier,"  and  the  portrait  of  the  Chevalier  Andrea 
Tron;  two  genre  pictures  are  at  Hampton  Court  Pal.ire,  and 
others  in  the  Richter  and  Mond  collections,  hiaay  of  his  wodtf 
have  been  engraved  by  Ale$^ndro  Longhi,  Bart(doati«  Ckltini, 
Faidqai  aadothsia.  Loaihi  died  in  Venice  in  tf$». 

UNIOaniik  CUmn  (<.  aj>.  313-173).  Greek  rhetoifeka  and 
philosophical  critic,  surnamcd  PiutoLocus.  The  origin  of  his 
gentile  name  Cassius  is  unknown;  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  he  adopted  it  from  a  Roman  patron.  He  "as  perhaps  a 
native  of  Emcsa  (Horns)  in  Syria,  the  l-irthplace  uf  fiis  uiiclc 
f  ror.to  the  rhetorician.  He  studied  at  .M<  \  1:1  !;i.i  under  Origen 
the  heathen,  and  taught  for  thirty  years  at  Athens,  ottc  of  his 
pupils  befalf  tta  l<Copiatonlst  Porphyry.  Longinus  did  IMM 
embrace  the  aewspeculations  then  being  developed  by  Plbtinus, 
but  continued  a  Iktonist  of  the  old  type.  He  upheld,  in  opposi- 
tioa  tt»  notiaoit  the  doctrine  that  the  Platonic  ideas  existed 
oaisidlt  tha  dlvln*  Nefir  (Sri  Itu  roD  roO  f^^w  rd  poittIl  :  see 
P.  Cbcr^veR,  CruKdr.'.:  .i:r  J_r  Phihsophi,  .  ..th  .■  1., 

1003,  i.  §  ;.;).    I'iutiuUi,  allur  treati.^e  Ilipi  a^'x^y 

','r  /•  .rii  Principles),  remarked  that  LonKirius  niiphi  be  a  scholar 
(i><Xii>\o7ot),  but  that  he  was  no  plulosophcr  (^X6ao<^).  Tht 
reputation  which  Lonpnus  acquired  by  his  learning  was  im- 
be  is  descrilicd  by  I*orphyry  as  "  the  first  of  critics," 
by  Eunapius  .is  "  a  living  Utxrary  and  a  walking  muSeum  " 

oraacydepaodia.  During  a  visit  to  the  East  ha  became  teacher 
ia  Oiaek,  aad  suhaeqaeetly  chkf  caaaaslar  ia  itatc  alEsfn,  to 

Zcnobta,  queen  of  Palmyra.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  «» 

deavotircd  to  regain  her  liwlepcndence;  Aurelian,  however, 
cnished  the  attempt,  and  while  Zcnobin  iv,^.-:  U-d  c.iptive  to  Rome 
to  grace  Aurclian's  triumph,  Ix)nginus  p  iiil  the  birfeit  of  hN  life. 

Longinus  was  the  author  of  a  l.irf;c  number  of  work';,  ni.irly 
all  ol  which  have  perished.  Among  those  irurntioited  by  Suidoa 
are  Quanlionts  Homcricae,  An  Homerui  Jucril  pkitesopkMf, 
ProbtcMtUa  Homcri  ct  solulioms,  Allkorum  tocabulorum  edilioHts 
4«oe;  the  most  important  of  his  philological  works,  <tH^iXo70» 
daMss  (mkUgfui  MfMarsr^  eoaststiagof  at  kut  at  books, 
is  oodtted.  A  ooMMenUe  fnpaeht  of  the  U^t  rOmat  (As 
finibus,  On  the  Chitf  EhJ)  h  pucsemd  hi  the  life  of  JFtMiaHV 
by  Porphyry  (§  M).  Under  Ids  name  there  are  alio  artaat 
Prolegomena  to  the  Er.<lit:T'.dlon  of  Heph.-xcstion  on  metre 
(printed  in  R.  Wcstphal,  Scriplores  Milrici  6>j<i(,  i.  1866) 
and  the  fragment  of  a  treatise'  on  rhetoric  (L.  Spengel,  Rlidercs 
Croeci,  i.  pp.  299-330),  insetted  in  the  middle  of  a  .simiLTir  treatise 
by  Apsincs.  It  gives  brief  practical  hints  on  invention,  arrange- 
ment, style,  laenioiy  and  other  things  useful  to  the  stiident. 
Sooie  Importaat  eicapts  he  rCv  Avtylrw  CSfettfi,  L  3as<ja9 

may  posjndy  be  from  the  ^iMXoY«  4(11^  • 

It  n  as  the  Kputcd  audior  of  the  wcilaioim  and  reoiarkable  woft 
IkslMMt  CieanUy.  but  inadequately,  nndeied  On  At  SaWmii 
that  lOMKinus  is  best  known.  Modem  aeholar*.  however,  with  OcW 

exception*,  are  agreed  that  it  cannot  with  any  eertainty  be  .tscHbed 
to  liun,  .ind  that  the  question  of  authorship  eannot  be  delirmii^ed 
(ice  liittwluction  to  Roberts's  edition).  Tht-  fallowing  are  jhc  chief 
.irgurri  ntf  .iRainst  Lcin>Mnus.  ^l)  Thr-  tnati'e  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  cla*»ical  author,  nor  in  any  lists  of  the  works  attributed  to  him. 
(a)  The  evidence  of  the  MS&  wowa  that  doubts  eakted  even  in  earlv 
timet,  la  the  mo»t  inipoetant  (No.  1036  in  the  Paris  Library,  iota 
century)  the  heading  is  .iionwJou  <  .\aTf)(»f,  thu<:r>^'>nKanaltcmati«e 
author  Dionysiu*;  in  the  I.,iurci;il.«n  MS.  at  Florcritc  the  title  has 
AMrtiiav,  implyinB  that  the  author  w.Ti  iir.know  n.  The  a!<criptkM) 
in  the  Paris  MS.  fed  to  the  addition  of  l)i  >ti\  -lu^  to  the  name  of  the 
reputed  author — Dionjrnus  Ca«tus  Longinus,  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  bis  early  name  was  I>ion>hiu  i,  Casnu*  Loagifflis 
beinE  subsequently  adopted  from  a  Ronian  p.uron  whoM?  cueol  he 
had  beeen.  (3)  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  fan  :  -i-  writer*  on 
rhetoric  of  the  a«  of  the  Antoninen,  such  as  H«  r  -v  1,;  fi,.<  and 
Alexandersonof  Nomcnius.  (4)  The  opcninc  sentences  show  thst  the 
riipi  tn^tKf  w,i4  written  with  a  vK'WO<  corre>  l;ii>;  tlu-  faulli^of  style  and 
method  in  a  tn  atisc  by  C.iecllii:*  (,'.:■.;  of  CjUcte  on  the  same  subject. 
A".  Cae<-iliii*  II  iiri  }■■  ■^  fii.rini;  !h<'  rci,;n  '  f  AuRuitus.  it  is  hardly  liV:<  Iy 
that  his  work  would  have  been  seleeied  for  purposes  of  criticism  in 
the  yd  ceattwy  (9)  Gcaenl  umaidsislinai  of  style  and  laaguam 
and  of  the  peiat  of  view  fsom  whids  the  w«k  ia  snitten.  la  favoair  of 
WTks  tiafiliaaal  ascripthm,  whkfa  hdd  its 
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unchallenged  till  the  hrginning  of  the  i8ih  ci-ntriry  (i)  "Die  philo- 
sophical colouring  of  the  6r»t  chaplrr  .ind  rf  r  numcrou^  ouO[alKjns 

fram  Plato  arc  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  oi  ha  pbuosoiihical 
mmbm.  (3)  The  treMkt  ■  tlw  kind  «f  mk  to  bl  Wjucwn  fram 
awtwiMxwattyfad"  the  fiwtol  critics"  MTteAMMoatofcfrntd 

to  «)  k  MippoMd  to  be  Ammonuu  aaccaa  (c.  175-343),  but  h 
appears  iron  toe  Venetian  Kholia  to  the  Iliad  that  there  was  an 


eariwr  Ammonttt*  (fl.  e.  140  B.C.),  a  ntipil  and  lurctrMor  of  Arbtarchiu 
judsing  from  the  t 

in  question.    The  fcterence  b  therefore  an  aifument  again*! 


at  Alexandria,  who,  judsing  : 


tontcxl . 


no  doubt  the  «  nicr 


iMpima. 

Hie  work  h  denetted  to  a  certain  Terenttanut,  of  whom  nothing 
b  kaown  (we  Robem'i  nlttkm,  p.  it). 

The  •hemative  author  DhwyMua  of  the  MSS.  haa  been  variously 
identified  with  the  rhetorician  and  historian  Dionytiu*  of  Vlalirar- 
nassus,  the  Attiri^t  Aclius  Diony&ius  of  Halirarnas^us,  Diunysiii!t 
Atticus  of  Hctgjmum,  nioni,Min  i>f  Milctii*.  Olhrr  >jj.K'^'<  <I 
claimants  to  the  authorship  arc  Plularrh  (I,.  \'.iii<  her  in  Lluitn 
tntiqui*  stir  U  tniU  dm  ttMimc  fGencva,  1854)  and  Aclius  llteon  of 

"  "  I  {W.  CkiMtK  the  mfibat  e(  ■  mfconllw  ^immmI  ./ 

<fcgMWi  MBit  pwhMlethM  the  eitthprweM  lataDwn 
■iMdhillwiitctflMpi  eeuiiefterChMyhiiiiilBeiofe 

WMHHPWII^IMlMRIIIMini  WMV  WJUUl 

A.I>.  40. 

The  rendering  On  iSu  Suhlimt  implies  more  than  i»  intenrir  il  liy 
the  Creek  lUii  b^vin  ("  impmsivencss  in  ityle,"  Jcbb).  Nothing 
«biMrmel|  nch  as  n  asaociatcd  with  the  word  "  tttblitne."  ia  the 
wbject  of  diacussion :  it  is  rather  a  tncatiae  on  style.  Accwdijv  to 
the  authot't  own  delinitbns,  "  Sublimity  ik  a  certain  distinction  and 
escellence  in  espresMon,"  "sutatimity  consists  in  elevation," 
"  ■ubilmity  is  the  etho  (or  expression)  w  a  great  soul  "  (sec  note  in 
Robrrn), 

The  treatise  is  es(>ecially  valuable  for  the  numerous  quotations 
ftORi  classical  authors,  above  all,  for  the  preservation  of 
Ingment  of  Sappho,  the  ode  to  Anactoria,  bcgiaaiag 


imitated  by  Catnllin  (It)  Ai  Labiam, 

"IllemiparcasedeovUctar." 
"  Its  main  object  is  to  point  out  the  essential  elctnents  of  an  im- 
pressive style  which,  avimiin^  ajl  lumiility,  puc-riUty,  affectation  and 
Dad  taste,  finds  its  inspiration  in  grandeur  of  thought  and  intensity 
qC  faelii^  nd  to  expression  im  mMMtf  •!  ijiiliiii  »Dil  h  rfitMly 
«nlmd  coMpBikton  '  (Sandys)., 

A  fall  btbuofniphy  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  edition  by 
W.  R.  Roberts  (Cambridge,  3nd  cd.,  1907),  cont.iining  an  Intrtxliic- 
(ion,  Analy»i'.  Translation  and  Appendices  (textual,  linjruistic, 
~  ari()  t)i!i1ii)j;r.ijihiral),  to  which   may  Ixi  ail<k'i!  h  ■  Marx 


Wimtr  SiuduH.  ax.  (.1696),  and  F.  Kaibcl.  Hernui.  xxxiv.  (1699). 
who  icneethnefar  ad«bcate  and  reject  tlie  claims  of  Loneinus  to  the 
■athornlp:  I.  e.  Sandys,  History  ef  Ctatsical  SckoUrtkip  (2nd  ed., 
1906),  f>p.  }n,  318,  should  also  be  consulted.  The  number  of  trui»- 
Itlitms  in  all  tlwlangiiages  of  Europe  it  large,  jncluding  the  famous 
one  by  BoiWau.  which  made  the  work  a  favoufitn  iBKbtpelt  al  tiM 
beHclr  tiri'.lic  I'li'ics  of  the  I'Tth  rentur>'.  A  tUt  MM  tflMMtklO 
wai  publi!.h..il  Ijv  A.  O.  Pnckard  (1907-1908). 

I4)N0  ISLAND,  an  island,  iiS  m.  long  and  la  to  23  m.  wide, 
With  ito  am  £.N.£.  and  W.S.W.,  taoAfy  pinBd  «itb  ibeS. 
4m  «r  CoDaectiait,  faom  «Ma  It  ti  Mttuated  ^  Cong 
Uaiid  Soond  (115  m.  kum  aai  ao-»s  m.  irfde)  ud  lying  S.E. 
ef  the  iBahland  ef  Kew  Y«ifc  lUte,  of  wbkh  it  b  a  part,  and 
immediately  E.  of  Manhattan  Island.  Ar(^a,  16S1  »q.  m.  ITk: 
cast  end  is  divided  into  two  narrow  peninsulas  (the  northern 
culmiiuting  in  Orient  Point  about  25  m.  long,  the  southern 
ending  in  Montauk  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
about  40  m.  long)  by  the  three  bays,  Gre  it  I'tconir,  Littir  Peconic 
(in  which  lies  belter  Island)  and  Gardincrs  (in  which  lies  Gar- 
diners  Island).  The  N.  shore  is  broken  in  its  western  half  by 
the  fjords  of  Flitthtng  Bay,  Little  Neck  Bay,  Manhmct  Bay, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Huntington  Bay  (nearly  landbclad), 
flhdtlrtowa  Bij  lad  FM  JcSumi  Hntab  wUdiilniiMMljr 
liiUfedbed.  EtttflffM  JdtaMtlwH.nmbooiniMiiitivdjr 
onbrokcn.  The  S.  shore  has  two  bays,  Jamaica  Bay  with  n>ai\y 
low  islands  and  nearly  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the  narrow  spur 
of  Rockaway  Beach;  and  the  ill-defined  Great  South  Bay, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  narrow  Long  Beach, 
Jones  Beach  and  Oak  Island  Beach,  and  by  the  long  peainsula 
Css  or  40  ro.),  caUcd  Fire  Island  or  Great  South  Beach.  Still 
farther  B.  «ad  immediately  S.  of  Great  Peoonk  Bay  h  Shimtecock 
Bay,  atxmt  le  m.  tong  «a4  cot  «A  fioH  the  «(«aa  br  •  ninw 
beach. 


deposits.  At  Astoria  the  dark  gneiss  bed  rock  b  viaibfe.  The  S, 
hair  of  the  isknd  is  fno*tly  built  of  a  light  sandy  or  loamy  soil  and  is 
low,  except  for  the  hilk  (140.105  ft.)  of  Montauk  pcninauU,  which  a<e 
•  9mn  of  the  "  bnclt^boM  "  at  the  island  dscwhere  raining  thnwgli 
Ikie centre  from  E.  to  W  nnd  raachiM  iu  highest  point  in  ita  nemjn 
eatrrmity.  Oakky'a  High  HiU  (t84fl}and  iiempetend  Uafbor  Hitt. 
W  of  which  arc  the  (lai  and  fcrtik  Henpstcnd  PUna.  North  of  the 
back  bone  or  central  ridse  the  country  is  bitty  with  glacial  drift  and 
many  I>ju1<Iit>  aloni;  the  roast  and  With  soil  stonier  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  the"  South  Side."  There  ia  good  clay  at  Whilcslonc  and 
at  Lloyd's  Point  on  the  north  side.  This  north  shore  is  copirparati\-cly 
well  wooded;  the  middle  of  the  island  is  covered  with  stunted «alw 
and  vriihhv  pines;  the  south  side  is  a  floral  mean  bctsreen  the  other 
<li%  i>i  in<..  It  iicut  in  its  middle  part  bv  a  few  creeks  aod  tidal  rivers* 
nii«in|.»  into  the  Great  South  Day.  Another  "  river.*'  the  Peconic, 
ali'H.i  I  s  m.  Uiiif,  runs  into  Frconic  Day.  On  the  nonh  side  these 
arc  lew  waterways  save  Niiscquogc  risxr,  partly  tidal,  which  runs  N. 
ind)  ^imithtd*  n  B,»y.  Near  thr  ti  ntrc  of  the  iiland  is  Lake  Ronl^i  n- 
koma,  which  is  well  bek>w  the  kr\-cl  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
who4c  deep  cold  waters  srith  thebiaMplnin«IManaiowni*aoM 
to  havelMcntofeafcdbythelodMoiiiat(liey«onldnotfiAlhti«. 
There  are  salt  marshes  (probably  too  aq.  m.  In  all)  on  the  dwc  of 
the  Sound  and  of  the  Great  South  Bay. 

As  rrcarils  its  fauna  lj:ing  Inland  is  a  meetln^-pbce  for  equatorial 
anil  arctic  species  of  birds  and  ftih;  in  winter  tt  is  visited  occasion* 
ally  by  the  auk  and  in  summer  loaietimca  by  the  turkey  buaxard. 
Jamea  E.  DeKay  in  IriobMMin]  nnd  aoological  survey  (1841-1849) 
of  Nc#  York  state  ettnnated  that  on  Long  island  tiuan  were  repre- 
of  taw^ird^  of  the  spccica  of  land  birda  of  the  United 
■l^ll  ^l^^llth^  o!  the  waterbiidi  |M>ilinUynn«Mg|ei»ted 
ealimate  for  the  tiflie  and  certainly  not  true  now.  Tncre  is  snipe  and 
duck  shooting,  OfKciatl^  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Bay; 
there  is  good  deer  huntmg,  especiallv  in  Islip  town;  and  there  are 
seweral  private  preserves,  some  stocked  with  r.ni;lish  game  birds, 
within  SO  m.  of  New  York  t'ity.  Tlicre  are  many  excellent  trout 
streams  and  the  island  was  known  in  aboriginal  tunes  for  its  tnA 
and  salt  water  li->h.  Indian  names  referring  to  fishing  places  are 
discussed  in  Wm.  W.  Tooker's  Seme  Indian  FUhint  mp»m 
Lomf  ItUmd.  Long  Island  wampum  was  sinculariy  jrnod  the 
Indian  name,  Seawanhacky  (Scawanhalci,  Iki  .),  of  the  ialind  ha*  been 
interpreted  to  mean  "  shell  treasury  " — and  Ijlack  wampum  »ii 
made  from  the  purple  part  oi  the  shell  of  the  quahaug.  Soft  clanks 
are  dog  on  the  nora  abore  at  low  tide  and  hard  c* 
akMg  ine  iomheni  rfiore,  ntart  (at  lalip)  tlwy  were  I 
canned;  scaDopa  and  other  small  shell  fish  are  taken,  especially  at 
the  E.  cod  of  the  island.  But  the  most  important  shell  fiaheiy  in 
that  of  oysters.  The  famous  Blue  Points  (trow  in  the  Great  South 
Hay.  p.Trticularly  at  Sayville  and  Heliport.  wJiere  seed  oysters  planted 
from  Loiw  Island  Sound  devekip  into  the  Blue  Points  with  charac* 
leristicsoT  no  other  varietyof  oyster.  Farther  west,  on  the  S>ahora 
are  grown  the  well-known  Kockaway  oysters.  The  New  Yorit  State 
Fish  Gwuniarion  has  a  hatcherv  at  CbM  Spring  Harbor  on  the  S. 
shore.  The  .largest  commercial  Asheries  are  oo  the  south  side,  in  the 
ocean  off  Fire  Island  Beach,  where  there  an?  great  "  pounds  "  in 
which  captured  fish  are  kept  alive  before  shipment  to  market.  Sag 
Hartmr  and  East  Hampton  on  the  E.  en<l  of  the  island  were  im- 
portant  whaling  norts  in  the  18th  century  and  the  first  part  of  the 
I9tk,  and  Ihcy  and  other  fishine  villages  afterward  did  a  UiiR  businesn 
in  the  capture  of  menhaden  (Srsoomn  AmMMi**  smaO  shaid4ilH 
fish,  which,  follow  ing  the  custom  Of  tht  iMlnna,  ney  maBufactured 
into  fertilizer.  At       n  Cnvr  therf  are  now  preat  starrh  fartrrir-s- 

The  wr-t  f!M-!  c  r  i'-.-  i  l.;r:i!  ?m-.  Xx^n  r.illrj  New  York's  n.-.tl.-t 
garden.  On  the  Hempstead  I'Luns  and  imme<liately  E.  oi  them 
along  the  north  shore  great  quantities  of  c.aliUaKc  and  cucuml>er»  .ire 
:rown  and  manufactured  into  sauerkraut  and  pickin.   Then:  are 


grown  ana  manutacti 
lai|i  wtm  Mdi 


There  arc  a  few  large  farms  on  Long  I.iland,  mostly  on  the 
north  side,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  place  of  suburban 
rc'  idcriirc.  This  charjrc  is  due  in  i>art  to  cool  summer  ar.  !  warrrj 
winter  winds  from  the  ocean,  which  makes  the  July  mean  tem- 
perature 68"  to  TO*  F.  at  the  east  end  and  the  south  tide,  and  7»* 
on  the  north  shote,  as  contrasted  with  74*  for  the  west  end  and 
l%ir  York  City.  The  range  of  temperatttre  is  said  to  be  lest  than 
in  any  other  place  In  tho  United  Stetet  with  the  aecatka  of 

HOB  (Ten*). 


Corpoa  Chrfm  fl^)*  Enr^  (OdBonda),  GatyetteB 
and  KqrWttt  (FMdh).  Even  on  the  south  shore  tlie  humidity 
for  Aogtitt  and  September  is  leas  than  that  of  any  locaUon  on  the 

Atlantic  coast,  or  Los  Angeles  and  San  DicRo  on  the  Pacific, 
ftccordiag toG>^I« Grand N.^nriowu^a paper,  "  The Oimnto 

■  6.  IL  Clboit.  in  an  article. "  The  DeflectMM  «(  Slnnaa  **  in  tho 


4i»).  pohwn^  thnt  *mA 
•ri%ht  ride  fey  nliii 
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I        yachting  tod  boatinf  on  the  Sound,  the  Great  South  Bay  anrl 
'         the  Oce«n,  &nd  hunting  and  fishing  are  altraciionii.   At  Garden 
I         City,  Naisau  (Glen  Cove),  Great  River  and  Shinnecock  Hills 
are  well-koown  goU  links;  there  are  several  tauat  diilw;  and 
at  Sout]>ainpton  are  some  of  the  best  turf  tMUlMdWlt  in  the 
'        United  StaUi.  ftw  part*  oi  tlie  iiUnd  are  mmmm  iMPitsin 
the  ordiimy  w  «f  tb«  voai;  then  aae  lufi  toWb  tmrdty 
MQrwhcR  MM  «■  Cmty  Uwd,  at  Far  Bwcfcai—y.  oa  Lone 
'       Bndi  and  oa  Shelter  Uand;  aarf  a  large  part  of  the  nmner 
'         aqpulation  lives  in  private  mansions.     Sornc  l-v.ng  Islarnl 
I  country  places  "  are  huge  estates  with  game  and  fjsh  prc^rvc s 

1         and  luxurious  "  chitcaux."  The  roads  are  good.   The  course  f.f 
'        the  V'anderbiJt  automobile  races  is  along  the  roads  o(  the  Hemp- 
•tead  Plains.  Also  on  the  Hempstead  Plains  are  the  Crecdmoor 
I        Kiflc  Range,  where,  in  an  Interstate  Park,  E.  of  Janaka,  anaual 
I       intematiooal  ride  shooting  tooma meats  for  the  chaaipiansbip 
j       ol  Ajnerica  wcta  held  vatil  1909;  Garden  City,  which  was 
'        foOldBd  by  A.  T.  lUinMftvtiw  pinpow  of  providing  comfort - 
I        able  homes  at  low  cost  to  his  employes  and  others,  and  where 
I        are  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation, 
[        St  Paul's  School  for  Boys  and  St  Mary's  School  for  Girls,  and, 
I         near  Hempstead,  the  grounds  of  the  Mcadowbrook  (hunt  and 
I        polo)  Club  and  those  of  the  Farm  Ken  r  .i  U  lub.   The  only  railway 
;        is  the  Long  Island  Railroad  (owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
k        road)  with  western  termini  on  Manhattan  and  in  Long  Island 
City  and  Brooklyn,  srktaca  Um»  Mat  at  Jamaica,  and  thence 
three  princ^  linea  iiMidi,  tka  MMh  •bora  to  Wadint  River, 
ttaatiftJHH  la  tkmapui,  mi  Om  Math  rida  to  Mootoak. 

laog  Uani  ts  a  port  of  New  York  State,  hs  wcatera  third 
forming  Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs  of  New  York  City — 
these  boroughs  were  formetl  respectively  from  Kings  county  and 
from  the  W.  half  of  Queens  county  upon  the  erection  of  Circ.iicr 
New  York.  What  was  formerly  the  E.  half  of  Queens  county 
then  became  Nassau  county  (area  352  sq.  m.;  pop.,  in  looo, 
55,448,  in  190S,  6gp477).  whose  county-seat  is  Mioeola.  The 
•aatera  and  the  larger  part  of  the  idand  is  the  less  thickly 
itttfed  Saflolk  caooljr  «ilh  aa  area  of  918  sq.  m.  and  a  popula- 
tioa  hi  raoo  of  77,i$*  tad  fa  1905  of  81,653.  The  county-seat 
I  of  Suffoll  county  b  Riverhcad,  so  named  from  its  position  at 
'  the  bead  of  the  Peconic  river  on  the  W.  end  of  Great  Pcconic 
Bay.  The  ten  townafaipa  of  Suffolk  county  arc  brgc  govcrn- 
i  mental  units,  showing,  by  their  similarity  to  the  towns  of  New 
England,  the  relation  of  the  early  Ktiicrs  to  .New  England. 
The  largest  m  area  fo  Brookhaven,  which  reaches  all  the  way 
acroH  tha  island  near  its  central  part.  The  townships  of  Suffolk 
eoaaty  with  tlMir  population  in  190s  vere:  Huntinftan  (lo^ajt). 
Babyka  (7919),  Slalthtown  (is's),  blip  (i3,7>i)»  BrMkhaven 
(t6,oso),  lUvcriiead  (4950),  ^dter  Island  (1105),  Easthampton 
(4303).  Soothold  (89S9)  and  Southampton  (ii,o>4).  The  total 
population  of  Long  Island  was  1.45:  61 1  in  1900,  and  1,718,  056 
i  in  1005  fstate  census),  the  pcipulatiun  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn 
alone  for  these  years  being  i.ifjd.jSj  and  i.j5S,6JV). 

History. — The  principal  Indian  tribes  on  Long  Island  at  the 
time  of  the  fint  Kttlement  by  the  iriiites  were  the  Ifontauk, 
en  the  eastern  cod  of  the  island,  where  tlaqr  cava  their  oame  to 
tha  "  poiBt "  and  where  thair  laat  "  Uac**  Davil  Pharaah.  died 
tm  iiftBiha  Shiaaecock,  who,  much  admixed  wUh  imjm  Uood, 
tunrllve  on  the  reservation  between  Canoe  Place  and  Smnnccock 
I         Hills;  the  M.inha.<;«:t,  on  what  is  now  Shelter  Island;  the 
I         Palchoguc.  near  the  present  \-illage  of  that  name;  the  Massa- 
I         pcqua,  between  the  Hcnifystead  I'laini  and  what  is  now  Iblip, 
I        who  were  defeated  and  practically  exterminated  in  1653  by 
I        John  UnderbiU;  the  Canarsie,  who  Uwi  Bear  ihe  present 
,       Jamaica;  and  on  the  north  side  tha  MeaaqiHgBe  or  NisMqwoge 
I       Oa  tha  preaoit  town  ^Smithto«ra),aiii  the  Scaltooat  who  pwe 
their  oaaic  to  Sctauket  in  BrooUiavm  loan.  The  first  pastor 
,        of  the  chttrdl  (Presbyterian-CongrefatSoDal)  at  Easthampton, 
Thomas  James  (c.  i6jc>-i6<>6).     supposed  to  have  1  r.insbted  a 
\        catechism  4nd  parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  dialect  o(  the  Monlauk, 
I      among         Shhm  Ocoiot  lad  a  gchool  b«t«WB  17SS  Md 

MBkgqr  dr  lent  1^  ms  bdoded  ia  tha  pul  of 


i6;o  by  James  I  to  the  Flymouth  Company  and  !n  r63s  was 
cDnvcytd  to  Wdham  .Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling.  The  conflicting 
claims  of  English  and  Dutch  were  the  subject  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1650,  by  which  the  Ihitdl 
were  to  hold  avHytUng  west  (rf  Oyster  Bay,  the  Va0A  vmf» 
thing  aatt**^  pfjiifiitiHi  aphich  accompliihad  M  i^Mnacott 
since  Oywer  Bay  itaelf  was  the  mat tercfcentenrtoB,  and  EagUih 
settlers  oa  what  the  Dutch  called  the  mat  dde  of  Qyster  Bay 
refused  to  remove.  Long  Island  was  Included  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1663 664,  when  the  New 
I  En^Lind  towns  on  the  isLinil  objcrted  to  separation  from  Con- 
,  neitirul-  On  1  he  rcf  n\ery  of  .N'ew'N'ork  h>-the  Dutch  in  i&7jlhe 
eastern  towns  refused  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  governor.  In 
1674  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  Long  Island  became  a  part 
of  the  British  colony  of  New  York.  The  Dutch  scltlemcnts  were 
more  important  ethnically  than  historically,  on  the  west  end 
of  the  Island  tha  Dutch  Kafdnaad  Church  is  stilitnaf  and  thna 
are  many  Dntdi  flaaic*:at  WaM  Sayville,  on  the  *aeaih  ridCbT 
about  so  m.  from  New  York,  in  a  settlement  made  aboot  i;M 
by  Gttstav  Tukker,  who  did  much  to  develop  the  oyster  filhwita, 
Holbnd  Dutch  was  the  common  speech  until  the  list  quarter  of 
the  lo'h  century.  The  "Five  Dutch  Towns"  were:  Kieuw 
Amcr5f>ir  1  i  iftir  iSoi  officially  called  Flatlands),  on  J.An;,\ica 
Bay,  where  the  first  Kttlement  was  made  about  i6jj  and  (he 
first  grant  in  1636;  IOd«pat  (bter  V'lackte-Bosch  and  Flat- 
bosUh  settled  bettnen  1645  and  1650  and  having  in  1654  the 
fint  Dvtdi  dnsd^  Nieuw  Utrecht,  settled  soon  altar  1650  Md 
ineacpomad  it  sdfie;  Bitacfcekn  (uaw  Bnoklyn),  «hlch  taaa 
settled  a  ttttte  hefcra  its  organisation  as  a  town  hi  r646,  and 
BoswijVk  fBushwick),  first  settled  L\'  Sai  Its  .i  .  !  N'uiwcgians 
and  incorporated  in  1660.  These  five  luwui  b<xanic  one  ad- 
n-.ir.istralivc  district  in  1661 

Apparently  the  earliest  EngUsh  settlement  was  at  Hempstead 
in  1640  by  cobnists  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  who  based  their 
claim  on  the  patent  (i6ai)  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Lord  Slirliag,  but 
were  almost  immediatdy  driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  In  164J 
aoothar  Eo^ih  aattknant  «w  aude  at  BcnpsUad  tor  am  fma 
Staadbfd,  CeBaectlciit,  vhe'  h  t4«4  aecored  a  patat  btm 
Governor  Kieft  of  New  Nciherland.  In  1645  Kicft  granted  land  at 
Gravesend  to  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  who  had  settled  there  about 
1643,  when  she  h.iri  left  Lynn  and  the  Salem  church  because  of 
htr  anli  pcdobapliit  views.  At  Gravcscod  in  1664  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls  first  landed  the  English  ircmps  whuh  occi.]  ed 
Ihe  island;  and  in  1693  it  became  one  of  its  three  porta  of  eotnr. 
The  Connecticut  towns  00  Long  Island  ware  at  iolloin:  Soov 
anptoo  «aa  lettled  in  1640  by  tlie  Ljm  dilrai  out  of 
Hcaipttaad  hy  the  Dutch,  and  in  tft44>tM|  ana  fa  dka  Cooocc* 
ticut  Jurbdiction.  Soulhold  (the  "  South  Hold  of  New  Haven 
called  from  1640  until  1644  by  the  Indian  name  Ycnnicock, 
had  a  church  in  1640,  and  a  court  1j,i;<iI  nn  the  I.eviiicjl  Lw, 
which  was  abolished  in  1643  uj^jn  the  rcnMrist ranee  of  ihc 
authorities  of  New  Haven.  The  Soutliold  siiilers  were  from 
Hingham,  Norfolk  and  New  liavcn,  and  the  colony  joined  New 
Haven  in  1648,  in  which  year  the  colony  of  Forret  l 's  (now  Shelter) 
Island  also  submitted  to  New  Haven.  Easthampton  waa 
settled  iai648fromLyaa.  Qyster  Bay  was  also  settled  by  Lyaa 
men  in  1640  and  aaoftMlad  Igr  dw  Dnldi  aod  Eii||iih.  Mtn^ 
town,  officially  ca]kd1lfddU)in!p,«Mfletdsdh  tdsa^paRfcaaad 
from  the  Indians  in  \''-fi,  "annexed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Sound  "  in  in  the  same  year  took  the  name  of  Hastings, 

in  i;o6  was  the  scene  of  the  arreil  of  the  Presbyterian  itinerants 
Francis  Mackcmie  and  John  Hampton,  and  in  (;66  was  the 
site  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  at  Middle  Village,  the 
•ecoad  oldest  of  that  danominatioa  ia  Anerica.  Huntington 
waa  settled  fa  ifiSi  bfm  New  Haven,  H— pstcad,  Southold  and 
SouthaaptsB.  Cuar  aa^y  Mttlanotta  «tae:  Jaaaaka,  about 
1637;  BrodkhavsB,  fiiat  settled  at  Aahferd  tfum  Sclftufcet)  fram 
Boston  in  165;.  and  Smithtown,  patented  in  1677  to  Richard 
Smith  of  Sctauket.  who  was  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  Cromwell, 
and  of  whom  there  is  a  story  that  having  bargained  with  (he 
lodians  for  as  much  land  as  a  bull  could  cover  in  a  day  be  rode 
Mt  tialMd  bdl  fa  a  vaat  dnoit  afamit  tie  had  be  «B««iad  aod 
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ma  UwTCKfUw  kawni  M  "  Bull "  Smith.  Almott  all  th«« 
Eoglisb  scttkmcatt  were  nude  by  Ptesbyteiiuia  and  from 
Jamvok  »Mt  ttofHW  tto  pmnMag  ihnniBiMtinii  Diiiiac 
the  War  of  Indepefideaec  tke  bank  ol  Utag  Uaml  (m  belMr) 

was  fought  wit  hin  what  is  oow  the  borough  of  BrooklyB. 

*  AuTiioaiTiEs  — Bcflj.  F  "Vhompton,  Tk*  History  9f  Lmn  Mmti 

Sew  York,  sod  cd.  1843);  Naihantcl  S.  Prime.  UisUiry  Lenz 
*nd  (NcwYortc.  1845),  csp«iaU>  valuabfe  for ecclciia«icalhi«or\  . 
particuurly  of  the  Probytcrian  church;  %!artha  B.  Flint.  E^'ly 


iMg  tilani  (New  York,  (iabficl  Fiirman,  i^r.'i ,'ui.'t(-i  e/ 

Lont  Island  (New  York.  187s).  edited  bv  Frank  Nlooro;  and  the 
publications  of  the  Long  Island  Hi»turical  S  icirty  '<>(  Drooktyn)  and 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  (of  Kiverhcad;.    (R.  We.) 


BalUe  of  Long  Island,  1776.— Tilt  UttCMSt  of  tUt  battle  lies 
in  the  laa  that  it  ims  tbe  fint  finmMiwat  in  tlie  CKmpaign  of 
1776  (see  Amzucan  Was  or  iMPBinRWMCs)  and  ww  expected 
in  Eai^had  to  b*  dtcMrt  of  tbe  contest  in  the  ooioniii.  After 
the  cveoietian  «f  BeetOB  (Uanb  1776),  Lord  Rone  neved 
iisalnsl  New  YflA  City,  which  he  thought  would  afford  a  better 
base  of  opentlons  for  the  future.  The  Americans  undertook 
its  defence  although  rccopnizing  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  as 
the  bay  and  rivers  adjoining  •Aould  enable  the  British  fleet  to 
co-operate  effectively  tin  army  To  protect  h'.i  left  lljnk 
Washington  was  forced  to  throw  a  portion  of  lus  troops  over  to 
the  Long  Island  side  of  the  East  river;  they  fortified  rhcms^Ives 
tiMBOBthesitcof thcpmailBefoughofBrooklyn.  LoidUewe. 
vAo  bid  encamped  on  StalflB  Island  at  the  cBtiance  to  the 
baibeWt  detennimd  to  attack  tbb  itolaied  left  wing,  and  on  the 
>7nd  of  Attfust  landed  at  Cnveiend  Bay,  Long  Island,  with 
about  20,000  mm.  The  Amcrirans  maintained  strong  outposts 
in  the  wooded  hills  in  advance  of  their  fortified  lines.  On 
the  morning  of  the  ;7th  Howe,  after  four  days'  reconnaissance, 
attacked  these  posts  with  three  columns,  the  left  and  centre 
delivering  ihc  holding  attack,  and  the  rifihl  and  strongest 
column  turning  tbe  enemy's  left  by  a  dftour.  Howe  himself, 
accompanied  Gmerals  (Sir  H.)  Clinten and  Lovd  Corpwallis. 
led  tbe  ttunlng  novemcnt,  wUcb  cane  upon  tbe  tear  of  the 
eneay  at  tbe  momeiit  wbea  tbcy  iNie  eaiagied  with  thctwo 
other  colunutt.  By  noon  tbe  Aawtfcaaa  bad  been  driven  back 
Into  the  Brooklyn  lines  hi  condderable  confu^on,  and  with  the 

of  about  hM  i!i*-;r  number.  This  constituted  the  battle. 
The  coniplcltncss  of  t!ic  English  victory  was.  due  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Americans  in  gu:ir<!ii.i;  the  Kft  of  their  oufposts.  Howe 
has  been  criliciitd  fi>r  ii -t  immediately  assaulting  the  American 
KOrks  which  he  ml.t:'  1  I  c  curled  on  the  evening  of  the  battle. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  only  defeated  a  small  portion  of 
tbe  American  forces,  and  that  the  works  were  of  considerable 
ilRBgkb,  be  decided  to  make  a  fonnal  tiege,  and  Waahipgion 
tMk  •4¥aiitii|B  of  tbe  ddiy  in  opentloM  to  mieat  aoeia  tbe 
river  to  New  York  oo  tbe  ni^  of  tbe  sgtb.  Thb  twxmSxA 
movement  repaired  to  some  eitent  the  bad  moral  effect  of  (he 
defeat  of  the  J7th  In  the  American  ramp.  In  the  engagement 
of  Long  Island  Washington  lost  about  1200  prisoners  and  jo 
guns,  and  400  killed  and  woundedj  of  the  Jatttt  the  British 
lost  nearly  the  same  number.  (C.  F.  A.) 

LONG  ISLAND  CTIY,  formcrijr  a  dtjr  of  Queens  county,  Near 
York,  U.S.A.,  and  sioce  tbe  ist  of  January  iK^S  the  first  ward 
of  the  Borough  of  Qnemi,  New  York  City.  Pop.  (i8«o)  17,129. 
(1(90)  ^0^906,'  (tgeq)  48»*7'f  of  whom  wen  Ibitigii>bom 
It  wa  «  ffvcrftoat,en  not  ilm  and  lone  Iriud  taoM,  of 
10  tn.,  Ksd  b  tbe  eastern  terminal  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Long>  Isfaind  railway,  having  a  lar^  Y.M.C.A.  building  (the  gift 
of  NIrs  Russt-ll  Sage)  for  employees  of  this  railway.  Among 
manufactures  nre  chemicals,  potter>',  varnish,  siTk,  &c.,  and  there 
are  oil-stor:ipr  win  hnusrs.  Most  of  the  borough  offices  of 
Queens  borough  are  in  Long  Island  City,  which  was  formerly 
the  county-scat  of  Queens  county.  The  first  settlement  within 
the  Hiriia  of  «bat  aabaequentty  became  Long  Island  Chy  was 
nttde  lb  f<Me  bgr  •  Dvteb  bhcjamith,  Hendildt  Harmenaen, 
irtnaaottaftervqurd  was  mnnlered  by  aa  Indian.  Other  settlers, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  sAon  foRowrd,  and  established  detached 
villages,  which  beCStnc  known  as  Tl  intf  r'";  P. 'r.t.  TlH'^'ivilir, 
Astoria,  Ravenawood,  Dutch  Kills,  Middlcton  and  Stcinway. 


In  ilsl  this  groop  of  villageB.  by  that  time  virtually  eoe  ' 

'i  was  calked  Loaig  lalaad  City,  and  it  waa  knaaHtf 


in  Me*  Yadc.be  pal  M  «f 
MMCbtrOMVl 


In        In  ityi-atya  tbe  ieftr 
iwaMdeutbyn  i      f  li  1  <iirtddi€waiW  •.VtankBn 

was  president.  Ptdhkal  eewdctlBBs.  economic  consideratioan 
aad  fear  combined  to  make  the  Msidents  tn  this  rcfion  largely 

loyalist  in  their  attitetlc  dnriaf  the  AV.ir  of  Imlependence. 
From  1776  to  1783  Briti'.h  troops  occupied  Newtown,  a  villajte 
to  the  S.E.  In  J.ir.up.ry  1776  the  committee  on  the  '".a'e  of 
New  York  in  Congress  reported  a  resolution  that  "Whereas  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Queens  county,  ia  the  colony  of 
New  Yeckt  bdn§  incapabk  of  resolving  to  live  and  die  fnte 
aien, .  >  .il  mat  pcnons  as  voted  against  sending 
to  the 
the 

kd  to  tte 
pcfsooa, 

1896). 

LONGITUDE  ifrcni  Lat  loni'iludo.  "length"),  the  ajiRle 
which  the  terrestrial  meridian  from  the  pole  through  a  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  makes  with  sontc  standard  merituan, 
commonly  that  of  Creen«kb>  k  is  cqoal  to  the  diflereiice 
between  local  time  on  the  MNtiaid  iMrf^H,  and  at  tbe  pUoc 
itSmA,  fine  hour  of  tia*  'Wfi^iiPt  tn  1^  diflcmice  «C 
longhtadik  Fatmerlyeachnatjantoafciiaewncaphalorpefaidpal 
observaMMy  na  the  sisndand  nuridiaa  from  whkb  longitudes 
were  meaaored.  Another  system  had  a  mcri<Ean  passing  through 
or  near  the  isl.md  of  Ferro,  defined  as  ;o°  W.  rf  Paris,  as  the 
standard.  While  the  system  of  counting  from  the  capital  of 
the  country  is  stUI  used  for  local  purposes,  the  t-^-ndency  in  recent 
years  u  to  use  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  for  nautical  and 
international  pniposcs.  France,  however,  uses  the  men<ii.in 
of  the  Paris  obstfvaiory  as  its  standard  for  aB  nautkal  and 
astronomical  purposes  (sec  Tniij.  In  astronomy,  tbe  kmgiiude 
of  a  cdcatkl  be4r  ia  tbe  dfttaace  «f  i(a  prejiciiBA  npen  ibe 
ecliptic  limn  tbe  venal  cqoinoit,  conniad  b  tm  dNnlen  «eM 
to  east  from  o*  to  360*. 

LOMGUnr,  CHARLES  THOMAS  (1704-1868),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  lx)rn  at  R  \  hi  -.ur,andcdui  .i;ci1  al  W'rslmit  .ict 
and  Oxford.  He  was  ordauud  in  1S18,  and  \\a^  appoinicd 
vicar  of  Cowley,  Oxford,  in  iSjj.  In  18:7  he  received  the 
rectory  of  West  Tyiberlcy,  Hampshire,  and  two  years  later  he 
was  elected  headmaster  of  Harrow.  'This  olBce  he  held  until 
1S36,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  new  see  of  Ripon. 
In  1S56  he  W.U  translated  to  the  MC  of  Durban],  and  in  i860 
bebeoHnearchfajdiopflf  Yoifc.  In  1862  be  succeeded  Joba  Bird 
aa  aidttbhop  el  Guicrintry.  Soon  dicmnia  Iba 
conoected  with  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Coleaao  were 
referred  to  him,  but,  while  regarding  Colcnso's  opinions  as 
heretical  and  his  deposition  as  justifiable,  he  rrfuvil  to  pri  .r.L  j  c 
Ui'mn  the  legal  difficullies  of  the  case.  The  chief  event  of  hii 
primacy  w.^s  the  meeting  at  Lambeth,  in  1S67,  of  the  brn 
Pao-Anglican  conference  of  British,  colonial  and  foreign  bishops 
Ckc  Lakbctji  CONnazNCtS).  His  published  works  include 
numerous  sermons  and  addresses.  He  died  00  the  lyih  of 
October  1868  at  Addingtoa  Park,  near  Croydon. 

LONQMAML  a  ftm  of  English  publishers.  Tbe  fouodct  sC  tbe 
firm,  Thomai  Longman  (i)  (i(S99-i755)>  bom  b  169%  waa  tbe 
son  of  Czektel  Longman  (d.  1708),  a  gentleman  of  Bristol. 
Thomas  was  apprenticed  in  1716  to  John  Osbom,  a  London 
lyiokseller.  ;\t  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  marru-  } 
Oi^born's  daughter,  and  in  August  1734  purthxscd  the  st.xk 
and  household  goods  of  William  T.iylor,  the  firit  publisher  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  for  £ij83  g«.  6d.  Taylor's  two  shops  »cre 
known  respectively  as  the  Black  Swan  and  the  Ship,  and  occupied 
the  grauod  in  Patcnioster  Row  upon  which  the  present  publishing 
hdnae  ataada.  iCHhorn.  who  afterwards  eotaed  into  partnership 
with  Ms  aon-hi-law,  held  ooe^fatlb  el  the  shazcB  tai 
Chambers's  Cyelopaedia  of  the  Aftt  ewf  5iciMciar,  od 
I.'-inKni.m  was  one  of  the  six  b.-mk '■.cllcrs  who  undettoA  the 
responsibility  o(  ^amucl  Johnson  s  Lhtiumary.  In  ijj^ ' 
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Upon  die  death  of  hit  unde  in  17SS,  Thomas  '-«n|t— (t) 
(17JO-1797)  b«cmme  sole  proprietoc  He  greatly  tttatded  the 
colonial  trade  of  the  firm.  He  had  three  sons.  Of  ihcK,  Thomas 
Norton  U^ngnian  (V)  (1771-184J)  succcnicd  to  the  business. 
In  1704  Owrn  Rees  became  a  partner,  and  Thomis  Brown,  who 
was  ior  ouxty  years  after  181 1  a  partner,  entered  the  bouse  as 
an  ApptcoUce.  Brown  died  in  1S60  at  the  age  of  9a.  In  1700 
LoDjioan  patch  wed  the  cJopTiigfatciiLindky  Morrajr's  En^ish 
Grammar^  wfakh  had  tt  Ktmui  mIo  of  about  so/xm  copies; 

alw  piwBlimif,  abovfe  bIm^  Um  wpgiyit,  km  Jai«k 
GMtH  «■  UMd,  «f  gftfur^  Jaw^ilMndWM*N*otlk^ 
LyHcaf  JdUf.  He  pubUahed  tha  worts  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey  and  Scott,  sod  actad  as  London  agent  for 

ihc  EdtnliuTf;!!  RiT'.i~j<,  wl.i  h  was  started  in  180J.  In  1S04  two 
iDorc  parttiers  were  .i  lrn  iinl,  .in  1  in  18J4  the  tuli;  of  the  firm 
was  changed  to  Lont-'ii.iri,  liur^t,  Kccs,  Drmc.  Brown  &  Green. 
Is  1814  arrangeaicnu  were  made  with  Thomas  Mrn^rc  (or  the 
publicatioa of  LaUa  Rookh,  (or  which  he  rcccivid  iiooo;  and 
when  Archibald  Constable  failed  in  1826,  Loofmans  became 
Um  pnprietoB  of  the  EdiaburtM  Resin.  They  issued  in  iS^o 
CaMaaf  Awyh^iafa,  ;uA  is  il»a  li'diibch's 


-  Thnima  Vmym  I<iijni>(a)<Bad on  the  19th  of  Aimnat  1842, 
kaviag  hit  tw»  aana,  Thoaua  (4)  (t8o4-i879>  and  WOliam 

l.ongnian  (1813-1877),  in  control  of  the  business  in  ralemoiter 
Row.  Their  first  success  wus  the  pubU<  aiion  oi  Macaulay's 
It^ys  of  Ancient  titme,  which  wjs  followed  in  i84()  by  the  ii^ue 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  oj  Eniland,  which  in  a  lew 
years  bad  a  aale  of  40,000  copies.  The  two  bcother>  were  well 
knowB  ioc  their  literary  tsknt;  Thomas  Longman  -edited  a 
niit6(ratcdcditionof  tbeNewTesianicnt.and  William 
t  WM  the  auihorfll  aMWBl  ivvoitaat  bookSi  aoNOK  Aani 
•  AMary  lk»  Tkr$$  CtminU  iiiimM  f  A  Bt^  (i86«) 
•ad  a  workoa  the&ufary  «flk»I40md  TiwmtfMimi^  Itf- 
(1873).  Ib  1863  the  firm  took  mm  tkm  horiMM  «l  Mr  J.  W. 
Paiiur,  and  with  it  Fraser's  .Vafrnm,  and  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  John  Stuart  MiU  and  J.  A.  Fioudc;  wh:lr  in  iHoo 
they  incorporated  with  tbcir  own  all  the  publications  of  the  old 
firm  of  Rivington,  established  in  1711.  The  family  control  oi  the 
firm  (now  LonKmans,  Green  Si  Co.)  was  continued  Iqf  Ttanas 
Norton  Ixiti};ni^nfs).  son  of  ThomM  LoaCBW  (4)< 

LONGOMONTANUS  (or  LOMMMl,  flBBVIIAM  UVERIN 
(is6>-t647),  Danish  aaMMMr*  VM  bon  at  the  vilkge  of 
LoB|berg  in  Jntlaod,  DcnMtfc,  «a  4th  of  October  1562. 
TIm  ■BMHitfw  JLoiuBQiBMiiMnii  in$  a  LatiniMd  fon  fit  Uw 
■UM  at  Ik  tMkilSa.  latbar,  a  poor  liAeanr  called 
&Jrcn,  or  Scverin,  die<l  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  An  uncle 
thereupon  took  charge  of  him,  and  procured  him  instruction 
ill  I.tmvip,  f)ut  after  three  years  sent  him  fiaek.  to  hii  muilier, 
who  needed  his  hc^i  in  fitl  1  work.  She  agreed,  liuwcver,  to 
permit  him  to  study  during  liic  v.intcr  months  with  the  clerB'- 
man  of  the  parish;  and  this  arrangement  subsisted  until  1577, 
when  the  iUwill  of  tome  of  his  relatives  and  hb  own  deaiie  (or. 

Impelled  him  to  run  away  to  Viborg.  There  he 
the  grammar-school,  defraying  hi*  expenses  by  manual 
,  faidKl  witJi  his  to  Copenhagen  in  is8S  a  hisb 
I  ftoc  kaning  aad  abflkjf.  Engaged  by  Tycho  9rahe 
in  1589  as  bis  aasistant  in  his  great  astronomical  observatory  of 
Vraniborg,  he  rendered  him  htvaluahle  services  there  during 
eight  years.  He  quitted  the  island  of  Hveen  with  his  master, 
but  obtaine<l  his  disrharRc  at  Copenhagen  on  the  ist  of  June 
'597.  (or  the  purix>fc  of  sH;il>ing  at  some  German  universities. 
He  rejoined  Tycho  at  Prague  in  Jantiary  1600,  and  ha\-ing 
Gooipleted  the  Tychonic  lunar  theory,  turned  homeward  again  in 
August.  Ji«  vWtsd  Fa^cnburg.  where  Copernicus  had  mada 
Ik  efaservatioM.  taok  •  ■Mtti'i  dcftee  at  Roetiodt.  and  at  Copan* 
ta«ia  kMA  •  ptimln  CMtftas  Fiifc  clwitoellK  d  Deonaik, 
«lie  fiw  Mm  —pbyiBit  fci  Ms  bwMthold.  Appointed  ia 
1603  rector  of  the  school  of  r^:,  lu  was  elected  two  years latct 
to  a  proiMMtihip  in  the  univciMiy  of  Copcabag^,  and  hi* 


to  the  cWr  ai  aaathciaMka  aanad  in  itet, 
poet  he  MdtiBUideMh,  en  ttettfc«r  October  1647. 

Longomontanus,  althonfrh  -in  rxcclloin  a.^tronomer,  wss  not 
an  advanced  thinker.  He  adhered  to  Tytho's  crror.eo.is  views 
about  refraction,  held  comets  to  be  messengers  of  and 
imagined  that  he  bad  squared  the  drck.  Hcfound  that  the  circle 
whose  diameter  is  4}  has  for  its  drctunference  the  square  root  o( 
18251— which  gives  3- 14185  ...  for  the  value  of ».  John  Pell 
and  others  vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 
He  inaugurated,  at  C<HwhnrB  im  i6ja,  thaaraetkAataaUtely 
astronomical  tower,  bat  <Sd  naC  hve  to  witMN  Dt  OQMipledoa. 
ChrittiaatV.al  DwiMWlb,  tg  whom  he  dedicated  hk  Attnmomia 
DmdiM,  m  opaaftfeii  at  the  Tychonk  system  of  the  world, 
conferred  upon  htm  the  canonry  of  Lunden  in  Schlcsw^'g. 

The  fotlowing  is  a  li&t  of  his  more  important  works  in  matbematics 
aadaatroaomy:  SyOamalu  Jdatkemehti,  Ac.  (i6ii}i  fVfsairtria  • 
LtHmlit  Tttipnu  demonttraia.  Sec  (1612):  Distmialm  itBdiptiBmi 
(i6i6h  Atlranomia  Daniea,  &c.  (162]);  DitputaHones  puiuor 
AslroUruae  (1 6*3):  Ptntcs  Pnhkmatum  Pkilasophia*  (1633);  D* 
Ckronolabno  Utttonco,  sen  4e  Tempore  Dispulntumts  trrs  tibl-j)', 
Geomtirtae  (juaniUx  XIII.  de  Cyciomeiria  ra/i-  nijj'i  tt  vrra  (l6jl); 
Inveittio  Quadraturat  CirctUi  (1634};  DtipuUilto  de  Mathtsw 
Mote  (1636):  Comtis  PrMemaHea  ex  UysUriis  tntm  Numtnntm 
(1637) :  frnWwMf  dw  Co*mtlriM  (1638) ;  Probkma  eamhn  Paulmm 
Gnldmmm  dt  OmM  Mtmma  (1638):  ImtrodiuMii  m  Thectrum 
Asinmomicmm  (1639):  Rotmndi  in  Piano,  Ac.  (1644);  Admiranda 
Operalin  trium  rfumerontm  6,  7.  S,  &c.  (1645);  Cofiut  Uritum  Libri 
pnmi  df  iihiit'.uta  Xlensura  Hi  tundi  pluni,  itc.  (H")'  ). 

Scr  E.  I*.  F.  \Tnditii;ius,  Re^ia  A(i.Jfmia  Ifjiinfnif ,  p,  ri2  Ur.!,<^\- 
R.  Nj-crup  and  Kraft,  Almtndrti^t  I.ttirriiturtrxikon.  [1  3V> 
t'h.  O.  Jucbcr,  AUfiemetnes  GtUkrten-ltxikoH,  ii.  3510,  lii.  21H  ;  Jens 
WWm,  for$ii  Isl  4t  Igxikom  mier  da»$k$,  SMrxJt*  m  itIamdEkt  U*rd4 
.tfaenrf.  n  617,  1771,  ate.;  P.  Bayle,  Hill,  and  Crtt.  DiOionory,  iiL 
.HCji  (ind  ed.  1736);  I.  B.  J.  Dehfflbrr,  Hiit.  dt  Faitr.  mvdtwm,  t 
ihj.  j.  S.  Baiity,  Hbi.  dtTaHr.  mtdtnu,  iL  141 ;  J.  L.  E.  Draytr, 
lycko  Brake,  pp.  126,  359. 288, 39?  :F.  Hpigar.  UiU,4»Fm<kmmk, 
p.  U>|;  J.  Mudler.  diukickU  dtr  rrftlllflll  llilfc  i.  i«t  J*  F. 
Wetdicr.  U%it.  AUrfumttat,  p.  4$!. 


Kettteaaabfeaenl  ia  the  Coakdeiate  amy,  waa  bom  on  the 
8tb  of  Febniary  iSsi  In  Edgefield  dktrict,  South  Carolina,  and 

graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S43.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  was  severely  wounded,  and  received  two  brevets  for 
gallantry.  In  I  '  u,  fi.iving  attained  the  rank  of  major,  he  re- 
signed when  his  ^;.iic  secedH,  and  became  a  brigadicr-Kcoeral 
in  the  Corifi  Ic.Mtc  army.  In  thii  rank  he  fought  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  subsequently  at  the  head  of  a  division 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  the  Seven  Days.  This  division 
subscqpNaUy  became  the  pudeus  of  the  I.  corps,  AztQy  of 
Nortbtra  Vkpoia,  which  oonnaodsd  thnugbout  the  war 
by  l0H0UmL  Thkc^pataafcaait  iaibe  bauktelanoDd 
Ban  Ran  aad  Aatfecan,  aad  bod  the  left  of  Lce^  front  at 

Fredericksburg.  Most  of  the  corps  was  abjcnl  in  North  Carolina 
when  the  battle  of  Chancellorsviltc  t<Kik  piatc,  but  Longstrcct, 
now  a  lieutenant-general,  returned  to  Lrc  in  time  to  take  i>.ui  in 
the  campaign  of  Gettysburg.  At  that  battle  he  di.sapjiro'.  1  I  id 
the  attack  becau£.e  of  the  exceptionally  strong  po!>iiion  of  the 
Federals.  He  has  been  charged  with  tardiacss  in  getting  into 
the  action,  but  his  delay  was  in  part  aulhorixcd  by  Lectoawait 
an  akatol  bdfadi,  aad  in  part  was  the  result  of  instructions  to 
ooafiHlt  bk  iwrw>nk,  wUcb  caused  dicoltoua  marchio* 
The  m«coa«baoai4|btHviBUM  batik  wMcoadactadbf 
LoogMnat.  b  Seplcsibar  iMt  ba  toefc  bk  ctnpa  to  tbe  wot 
and  boce  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
f  o  November  he  commanded  the  unsuccessful  exivdit  ion  against 
Kiioxvilto.  In  he  rejoined  Lce'»  army  in  Virginia,  and  oa 
the  6ih  of  -May  .irrived  upon  (he  field  of  ilie  Wilderness  as  the 
Confederate  right  h.n!  Lx;cn  lurnc<i  and  routed,  llii  attack 
was  a  model  of  impetuosity  and  skill,  and  drove  the  ciiemy 
back  until  their  entire  force  upon  that  flank  was  in  confu.-^iou. 
At  this  criticii  mmient,  a«  Lonptwif  ja  pnaflo,  at  the  bead  of 


and  enabled  the  cnrmy  to  provide  effective  means  to  meet  it. 
1m  October  1864  he  resumed  comfaand  of  his  corps»  whkh  be 
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ret&iued  until  the  surrender,  althotigh  panlysed  in  hb  right 
»nn.  During  the  period  of  Reconstruction  Lonp^'.rd-i's  attitude 
towards  the  political  problem,  and  the  discus&ion  of  certain 
military  incidents,  noubly  the  responsibility  for  the  Gettysburn 
fsUure,  brought  the  gcaml  into  extreme  unpoptiUiity,  aad  in 
tkn  coune  o(  a  oootroTcrsy,  irliicfa  lasted  (or  many  ]fcu%  macb 
mU  vA  mrium  bgr  Iwth  ddto  vUdi  cnddbt  nnailniiii 

him,  in  a  riot,  into  aimed  cooffict  with  hii  dd 
Confedente  soldiers.  His  admiration  (or  General  Grant  and  his 

loyalty  to  the  Republican  party  accentuated  the  ill-feeling  of 
the  Southern  people.  But  in  time  his  services  in  former  days 
were  rccAllcd,  and  he  became  once  more  "  General  Lee's  war- 
horse  "  to  his  old  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  South.  He  held 
several  dvil  offices,  among  them  being  that  of  minister  to 
Turkey  under  Grant  and  that  of  oonuniistoner  of  Pacific 
railways  under  Presidents  IfcKialqr  and  Roosevelt.  In  1896  he 
published  Frm  Jfwtwi  it  ApkomUoK,  ud  in  hit  hUr  ynn 
be  prcpani  ail  MBOMttf  Gcttynog,  wi^  «M  pabE^^ 
after  his  deUh,  with  notes  and  reminiscences  of  his  whole 
military  career.  General  Longstreet  died  at  Gaincsville.'Gewgia, 
on  the  Jnd  of  January  1904. 

See  Lte  and  Longslreet  al  Hick  Tide,  by  Helen  D.  Longstrcft 
(GaioeiviUe,  Ca.,  1904). 

LOifOTON,  a  market-town  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the 
North  Stafloidihife  nflway,  ai  m.  S.E.  of  Stokt  on  Trent, 
within  wiiich  parliamentaiy  and  municipal  borough  it  is  tnchidcd. 
fop.  (1901)  3S^iS-  Tb»  town  b  in  the  Potteries  dbtricl,  and 
tathBBdtfiboalwQdaf cpriaadfraAfldDH.  Xt«MiM«Md 
by  a  fluyor,  xo  aldemen  aad  so  mndOm  tttfl  nador  ik* 
"  Potteries  Federation  "  schenx  (i9dQ  Jt  llBWS  put  Ot  tke 
borough  of  Stokc-on^lVent  in  igxa 

LONOITEVILLB.  the  name  of  a  French  family  which  originated 
with  Jean,  count  of  Dunois,  the  "  Bastard  of  Orleans,  "  to  whom 
Charles  VII.  gave  the  roi-i.tOiip  of  Longueville  in  Normandy  in 
t44j.  Francois  of  Orleans,  count  of  Longueville,  was  created 
duke  in  i  $05.  The  marriage  of  his  brother  Louis  with  Jeanne, 
Am,mf^tm,  f^a^  hdreas  of  Philip,  count  of  Baden-Hocbberg- 
SnNOberg  (d.  1 503),  added  considerable  estates  to  the  house  of 
LoBgmviUp.  Btaiyf  due  dt  LoagmnOi*  (d*  iMs),  look  aa 
important  pait  In  the  Preode,  and  for  aloac^teakdd  the  rqral 
tnops  in  check  in  Normandy.  His  wife,  Ana*  OMWiivt  fym 
bekm),  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  political  dteMwfoiw  ot  the 
time,  llic  la-sl  of  the  family  was  Ji  an  Loviis.  the  AbM  d'0cl£ans, 
who  died  in  1604.  The  numismatist,  Charles  d'OrKans-Rothclin 
(1691-1744),  belonged  to  a  bastard  branch  of  the  family. 

LONOUEVILLB.  AJfNB  OBNBVI^B.  DtXUESSE  de  (i6iq- 
1679),  was  the  only  daughter  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de 
Condi,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmorency,  and 
Ike  lister  of  Louis,  the  great  CondL  She  was  bom  on  the  38th 
«f  Ai«Hft  idif|telJNjidmfl(  ViMnMi,te*«Uck  b«  lather 
and  BMdMr  kad  ban  o>om  Cor  onnrfdoB  I*  liMiiid  D^A^ 
the  favourite  of  Kforie  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  regent  in  the 
minority  of  Lotiis  XIIL  She  was  educated  with  great  strictness 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques  at  Paris. 
Her  early  years  were  doudcd  by  the  execution  of  the  due  de 
Moni morrnry,  her  mother's  only  bmlhrr.  fi>r  intriguing  aRainst 
Richelieu  in  i6ji,  and  that  of  her  mother's  cousin  the  comte  dc 
Ifontmorency-Beiutteville  for  duelling  in  1635;  but  her  parents 
made  their  peace  with  Ricfaelieu,  and  being  iirtioduced  into 
aodcty  In  i6js  she  toon  baouae  one  of  the  atan  of  the  H6tel 
■ambouiUet.  at  that  ttM  Aft-dntN  «l  sB  tfaal  wM  kanad, 

«hty  and  gay  in  PtaDM.  Ill  ttM  ^       WMM  1»  At  datf 

de  Longueville,  governor  of  Norma.ndy.  a  wndower  twfoeher  age. 
The  marriage  was  not  happy.  After  Richelieu's  death  her  father 
became  dlief  of  the  council  of  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Lottb  XIV.,  her  brotlicr  Louis  won  the  great  victory  of  Rocroy  in 
1643  (sec  CoKDf  ),andtl»edacbettbecaaMof  poUtiolimportanr'v 
la  1646  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  MUnatcr,  where  he  was 
ant  bgr  Maxarin  as  chief  envi^,  and  where  aha  charmed  the 

t  aaUag  tka  cmqr  «f  HFeUpkBlia, 
\f  Ok 


her  return  she  fcU  in  love  with  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  th« 
author  of  the  Afc^xims.  who  made  use  of  her  love  to  obtain 
influence  over  her  brother,  and  lhas  win  honours  for  hiwa^U 
Sh«  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  £nt  Ffoadc,  when  she  brmi^bt 
over  Annand,  Prince  de  Cooti,  kK  meaai  brother,  aad  bar 
husband  to  the  malcdntsnta,  bit  ibe  tlOtd  to  attiaa  Oaad* 
hioMlf.  titeaa  loyally  to  ifcB  OBHt  savikMW  tfca  int  Vtaada. 
k  mm  dariat  tke  int  Ftairfa  ifeat  Om  Bvad  m  tba-MM  4» 
ViUt  and  took  tlie  dty  of  Paris  as  god-mother  for  the  4M  telB( 
to  her  there.  The  peace  did  not  satisfy  her,  although  La  ltocbe> 
foucauld  won  the  tides  he  desired.  The  second  Fronde  v.x% 
largely  her  work,  and  in  it  she  played  the  nio^t  prominent  part  in 
attracting  to  the  rebels  first  Cond£  and  later  Turennc.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  war  she  was  accompanied  into  Cuicnne  by  the 
due  de  NeoMun,  her  intimacy  with  wliom  gave  La  Roche- 
foucauld an  ezcttse  for  ahandwibn  ^»  ^""^  Umaelf  iBft> 
mediately  returned  to  Itis  dd  iM'ttf  1*ft  fr"*""  de  C 
iadlwaMa^ 


raent  at  Rouen,  and  devoted  herself  to  good  worka.  She  took  for 
her  director  M.  Singiln,  famous  in  the  history  of  Port  RoyaL 
She  chiefly  lived  in  Normandy  till  ^663,  when  her  hu.sband  djcd, 
and  she  came  to  Paris.  There  she  became  more  and  more 
JatiiL-niit  in  opinion,  and  her  piety  and  the  remembrance  of  her 
influence  diuing  the  disastrous  days  of  the  Fronde,  and  above  all 
the  love  her  bratfaer,  the  great  Cond6,  bore  her,  made  her  con- 
spicuous. The  king  pudeoed  her  and  in  every  way  showad 
respect  for  her.  She  bacaaie  the  great  piotectras  of  tlie  Ja» 
it  WM  in  h«r  ho«M  that  Anwidd»  Mkale^aad  Di . 
atadad;  ani  to  har  fadkNoe*  mm  ka  to  gmft 
attriboted  the  rdeasaaf  Iiaaaistre  De  Sacy  from  the  Bastille,  the 
intiodoaion  of  Porapouiefalto  the  ministry  and  of  Amauld  to  the 
king.  Her  famous  letters  to  the  pope  arc  part  of  the  history  of 
Port  Royal  (^.r.),  and  as  long  as  she  lived  the  nunn  of  Port 
Royal  des  Chalnps  were  left  in  safety.  Her  elder  son  resigned 
his  title  and  estates,  and  ttccamc  a  Jesuit  under  the  name  of  the 
Abb6  d'Orleans,  while  the  younger,  after  laadinff  a  debauched 
life,  was  killed  leading  the  attack  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in 
|47J.  Aa  her  liealth  failed  she  hardly  ever  kit  the  convcot  of 
UwCanadtotofaKbleh-ahahadbBaaadacaied.  O 
hi  XS79  *a  tna  baiWI  wkk  paai  ipliindiM  ky : 
OeadC,  aad  her  heart,  as  she  had  dlMBM^MMMtotkaaMMaf 
the  Port  Royal  dca  Champa. 

The  chief  authority  for  Madsne  de  Longoeville's  Cf e  is  a  Ihtle 
book  ifl^two  volumes  by  ViUcfore  the  Jaasmist.  publisbcd  in  1738. 
"     "   "      ■        "  '      volumes  to  her,  which,  though 

ture  of  her  time.  Sec  al>o  Satotc- 

 :       .  „_  Parti 

111  I  K'  ^tu^^lc<l  in  i 

of  that  inslitutioo. 

LONOUS.  Greek  sopKlst  and  romancer,  tethor  of  Dcpkmii  mi 
OM.  NaOiailBhamiaafhtolif^aadaitetcaabaaaldli 


mrtiM'ty  diffusie,  k>vc  a  vivid  mcture  ol  n 
Bcuvr.  Portraits  Arr/wwig^^gj.  Pttt 


jid  awtay  aa  It  kaa  ban  iiiggii  mil  tkat  tka  i 

is  ater^  a  adnaadfaif  of  the  last  wtxd  of  the  tkk  Af*|ba«fir 

ifiotriKuv  y/ryoi  i'  in  the  Florentine  MS.;  Seller  abo  obst  rvc^  ihat 
the  best  MS.  begins  and  ends  with  XA70U  (not  XAyyov)  Totfunw*. 
if  his  n  imc  was  really  I-onpus,  he  was  probably  a  frecdman  of 
some  Roman  family  which  bore  it.  Longus's  styte  is  rhetorical,  his 
shepherds  and  sitcphcrdesscs  are  wholly  conventional,  hot  Iw  has 
imparted  human  interest  to  a  purely  fanciful  picture.  As  an 
analysis  of  feeling,  Dapkmt  ami  CkUi  makes  a  nearer  approach 
to  madam  navd  thas  to  chiif  dfil  am 
Mtoanees,  the  AMUgpkt  «r  Kdftitoaa.  wbicb  If  i 
mainly  for  the  ingenious  succession  of  inddents.  Daphab  and 
ChIo«,  two  children  found  by  shepherds,  grow  up  together, 
nourishing  a  mutual  love  which  neither  suspects.  The  devtlip- 
mcnt  of  this  simple  passion  forms  the  chief  interest,  and  there  are 
few  incidents.  Chlo*  is  carried  niT  hy  a  pirate,  and  ultimately 
regains  her  family.  Rivals  alarm  the  peace  of  mind  of  Daphnis; 
but  the  two  lovers  are  recognized  by  their  parents,  and  return  to 
akmraurtedliieiothccoHalnr.  JPtaJtasiandaMaMlkt 
Mdd   !•  Mm  «f  aotart  «M  Ae  MM  MpBMM*  it 


■ 
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r.  tUJtmlm  ^  Vmm  mi  Tt»  f  Hi  B<<Hi>  I  of 
■WBcstofy. 

Sm  J.  Dunlop'i  Hislpry  of  Prpst  FUHn  (i8Sa),  and  tspedaOy  E. 
|tQHhZ>cr;P'M<ibii<A«  Xomaii  (1900).  Loacu«(ounilaniaca(nMrablc 
taOMtor  la  Jacquct  Amyot.  biuiop  of  Auxmc,  wboac  French 
vcnion,  u  rerued  by  Paul  Louis  Coarier,  U  bcttrr  kn<i»n  than  the 
original.  It  appMiM  i«  1359.  tUrty-niiic  yean  bciorc  the  publica- 
tioa  o<  the  Creek  text  at  Fiotcnce  by  Columbani,  Tin-  chui  »ub»i>- 
lucnt  editions  arc  thoae  by  C.  JungiTniatm  (I'x'SJ.J  B.  dc  Villoiwjn 


ri778,  the  fir»t  standard  tart  wrth  commentary),  A.  Cor4<"s  (CorayJ 
[1002),  P.  L.  Courier  (1810,  with  a  newly  diioovcnd  pasaace).  E. 
'  (1S35).  R-  Hcfdier  (|8$8).  N.  PiooohM  (Pkria.  1866)  sad  KJcfcr 
Jig,  1904),  W.  D.  Lowe  (Cambridce.  \9o»)  A.  J.  PMa'aadkkm 
.  l)~oI  Courier's  version  contains  an  rxhaastiv*  bibliotraphy. 
Sere  arr  Rriiitl^  translation*  tiy  G.  Th'>nMl*y  (I73J,  reprinted 
lSi<j1,C.  V.  LoGrici-  llSi>3l.  K  Sriiith  (in  W  >\ins  Clattuai  Lthrary), 
aixl  tlie  rare  Kliz.\liothan  vrr  ion  by  Arn;i-l  l>ay  from  Amyot '»  trans- 
lation (cd.  J.  Jacolrs  in  TudjT  Lxt^i'y.  ttt'yo).  The  illustrated  editions, 
noerally  oi  Amyot  s  versiuii,  are  numcruus  and  wiuc  are  bcauli/ul. 
Kudboa't  designs  U      especially  celebrated. 

LONOVT.  a  (ortiilcd  town  of  north  eastern  France  in  the 
deputmeat  dL  Meurtbe-«t-MoseUc,  S9  tn.  N'.N.W.  of  Nancy 
by  nfl.  Pop.  (i<)o6)  8s2j.  Loagwy  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
gygfaoking  the  Ltucn,  a  right-baak  affluent  of  the  Mraie,  near 
thtlwaOgaal  fllftgiiiai  ainl  Uwnhoia.  It  CBipiiMiaa  upper 
aad  »  Ibvw  t0««  Uw  ipimi;  «•  « lai  a9»  ft  abowi  U»  Chicrs 
wJhf ,  commands  Uw  Luwaibuis  road,  «iid  ik  BtWWBllini  fl 
bjr  aa  enceinte  and  a  few  out-lying  fortiiicatloiM.  Tnere  it 
garrison  accommodation  for  5C00  men  and  Soo  hurscs,  but  the 
permanent  garrison  is  small.  The  lower  town  u.  the  industrial 
centre.  The  lylh-century  church  has  a  lulty  square  tower, 
the  llAtd  de  villc  dates  from  17JO,  and  there  is  a  fine  hospital. 
ZiOB  kolaaaivdy  mined  in  the  district,  and  supplies  numerous 
I.  Several  iron  and  steel  works  are  in  operation,  and 
,  ittftf**!^  fiie-praof  ware  and  porcclaia  are  manufactured. 
Lmvay  (LMtpv  caoM  into  tkt  poMwion  ol  tba  Frendi 
feli|Sw<t«M«taneeCa(tttedlgr  VaiAaa.  Itwwcapturcd 
\fl  4tJ^W*uuu  in  1792,  1815  and  1&71. 

IMIIMfl',  EUAS  (1801-18S4),  Finnish  phOologi&l  and 
discoverer  of  tlu-  Kaltvala,  was  born  ai  Nyiand  in  Finland  on 
the  gih  of  April  i.Sqj.  He  was  an  apothecary's  assistant,  but 
entered  the  univtr^ay  of  Aho  in  iSu,  and  after  taking  his 
aucces&ive  degrees  became  a  physician  in  1831.  But  before 
tltis,  aa  early  as  1827,  he  had  begun  to  puU^  contributions 
tB  Ikt  ftody  o(  the  ancient  Finnkb  language,  and  to  collect 
tlw  HiMiil  bnlada  and  Mk^Joptu  a  field  which  was  at  that 
liwuiifwlllrili  1  In  1823  b«i8UMl«iadoctoriBtkB00iuitry 
dbtrict  of  Kajana,  and  began  to  tmvd  thmtglniU  Ffaikad  and 
the  adjoining. Ru.'isian  provinces  in  his  leisure  time,  coUccting 
sonj^  and  Itgcniis.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  put  together 
the  great  epic  of  Finland,  the  Xd/«>ijy<i,thc  first  c<lition  of  which 
he  pub!i!,hcd  in  183$;  he  continued  to  add  to  it,  and  in  iR.tq 
issucxi  a  larger  and  completer  text.  In  1840  DJnnrot  issuer!  \w 
important  collectbn  of  the  Kantdtiar,  or  folk-songs  of  ancient 
Finland,  which  he  had  taken  down  from  oral  tradition.  The 
9f  fmlmi  foUowed  ia  iIm-  !■  on  the  death 
'  *  '     '  of  the  Finnish  language 

■ad  Btentaie  at  tbc  hii^  school  of  Helriagfon;  he  retired  from 
this  chair  in  i86s.  He  died  on  the  iQth  of  March  1884. 

U)NSOALB.  BARI^  OP.  This  Knuh^h  carlriom  15  held  by 
the  ancient  family  of  L,owthcr,  whiih  traces  its  dc«fnf  to  Sir 
!Iu^!i  Lomhtr,  who  flourishci  in  the  rc'ign  of  Edw-itii  I.  Sir 
Hugh's  descendant  Sir  Richard  Lowther  (152^1607)  received 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  on  her  flight  into  England  in  1568,  and  in 
the  two-fnllowing  vean  was  concerned  wilh  fait  biother'  Gerard 
ia  attenpta  to  release  her  from  caplMtjr.  Ha  «w  sheriff  of 

1  «f  tba  ml  mmtAtk  A  fcouse 
GeiMi  LBa«her  at  VtaMi  b  Mw  titt -Tm  Lions 
Ian."  Sir  Richard's  «Mal  aon.  Sir  Christopher  Lowther  (d. 
1617).  was  (he  ancestor  of  tlw  later  Lowthers,  and  another  son. 
Sir  Gerard  Lantbtr  (4  t6a4),  «as  Judfe  fli  th«  cenam  fl<as 
in  Ireland. 

One  oi  Sir  Christopher's  descendants  was  Sir  John  Lowther, 
Ban.  id.  1706)1,  tha  fovader  of  the  tnda  td  Whitchav«a»  aad 


■aoUwr  was  Joha  Lowther  (tifi-1900),  < 
LooadaJa  ia  1406.  Below  thia  aeatioa  John  had 


his  gnadftther,  aaathar  Sfe  Joha  LbmImt  (4.  aA||)*  aa  a 
met,  and  had  b«ea  BMariter  of  pariiaBnl  Mr  Watawriaad 


baronet, 

from  1675  to  ifH>6.  In  i6?S  he  was  serviceable  in  securing 
CumbcrLmd  and  WeatmorLuiJ  for  William  of  Orange;  in  1690 
he  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  he  was  lord  privy  seal 
from  March  i6qq  until  his  death  in  July  1700.  Lonsdale  wrote 
Uemoirs  of  the  Kfign  oj  Jiimfj  II .,  which  were  printed  in  1808 
and  acaia  ia  tS^j.  Uia  family  became  eitiaa  »lMa  hia  aoa 
HcaiK  tha  nd  vimm  (a<M-ifsi).4iai  ■manfiili  Uank 

Jaaea  Lawthar,  tal  eail  ef  Loaadala  (i7s6-ilas)>  «aa  a  aaa 
of  Robert  Lowther  (d.i|«s)«(lfaaldalleabaB,WcatBioriaa4 

who  was  for  some  time  giyvanor  of  Baibados,  and  was  descended 

from  Sir  Christopher  I-ri.vther;  through  his  mother  Catherine 
rcniiiiiKton,  Janice  uas  a  great-grandson  of  the  ist  viscount 
Lon5<lalc.  He  inherited  one  of  llie  family  baronetcies  in  1751, 
and  from  three  sources  he  obtained  immense  wealth,  l>cin£  the 
heir  of  the  3rd  viscount  Lonsdale,  of  Sir  James  Ix)wthcr,  Bart 
(d.  t75S)  of  Whitehaven,  and  of  Sir  William  Lowther,  Bart, 
(d.  1756).  WnHt  1757  to  1784  he  was  a  member  of  parliament, 

aiXwu&y  ««tiaBat  vim  aaMa  la  tha  Ho  aw  «f 
when  his  noaJnaaa  wear  haowa  aa  "Sir  Jaatea'a 
He  secured  the  dectioB  of  Wniiam  Pitt  aa  member  for  hb 

borough  of  .'\}i])leby  in  1781,  and  his  dispute  willi  tlic  3rd  duke 
of  Portland  over  the  possession  of  the  socage  manor  of  Carlisle 
and  the  forest  of  Inglewood  gave  rise  to  lctij;ihy  procccuinRs, 
both  in  parliament  and  ip  the  law  courts.  In  1784  Lowther 
was  created  earl  of  Lonsdale  and  in  1797  Viacoont  Lowther 
with  an  extended  remainder.  The  carl's  enormous  wealth 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  political  ambitions.  Sir  N.  W* 
Wraxall  (Hittmitdmi  Puktmtms  Ummn,9L  BJ.  Whaatlay; 
1884).  who  givea  tateraadag  ^impsca  «l  Ua  Mfa^  wmka  of  hia 
"  prodigious  property "  and  quotca  Jaidaa,  who  calkd  hiai 
"  the  little  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.**  He  was  kiwwn 
as  the  "  bad  cirl,"  and  Horace  Walpole  and  others  speak  shght- 
ingly  of  him;  lie  was,  however,  a  benefactor  to  Whitehaven, 
where  he  Iwasted  he  owned  the  "  land,  fire  .iiid  water." 

He  married  kfary  (i76S-i8;4)  daughter  of  George  lU-'s 
favourite,  John  Stuart,  3rd  earl  of  Bute,  but  died  childless  on 
the  a4th  of  May  i8oa,  when  the  earldom  became  extiatt;  but  a 
kinsButa,  Sir  WiUian  Lowther,  Bart.  ( 1 757-t<44)i  of  8«BBagMib 
beauaa  and  ijiwaat  Iwwhg,  This  ttoaat,  wha  waa  mia< 
carl  of  Laaadala  la  tSajr,  la  <IMy  fuaoaa  aa  tha  felcad  «i 
Wordsworth  and  IkaWMv  of  Lowther  Castle,  Penrith.  Hia 
son,  WUIiam  Lowther,  jrd  earl  of  Lonsdale  (1787-1872),  held 
several  sulx<r(!iiiate  ixisitions  in  variotis  Tory  mini^iirics,  and 
was  lord  president  of  the  council  in  iSjj.  He  ilini  unmarried, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Henry  (iSi.S-iS;;)).  wh<i-,e 
son  Hugh  Cecil  (b.  1857)  succeeded  his  brother  as  6lb  carl  of 
Lonsdale  ia  itla. 

Other  proBBiacat  ■aaAvs  of  the  Lowther  faauly  are  the  Right 
Hon.  Janea  waiiaaa  Lowihar  (b.  1^55),  «ho  beoaow  apcahar 
of  the  House  of  CoBHBOBsia  s905;SfarOeaanlABifaaliaLowthtr 
(b.  1858),  who  became  Britirii  anhaandor  at  Constaatiaople  la 
lOct'^,  til-  'he  Right  Hon.  James  Lowlhrr  \y-\r/n),  who 
wai.  a  '.'.lII  i,  nown  Conservative  member  of  [.athaiiieiit  from  1865 
onw.ir  1        1  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  iS;S  to  iSSo. 

LONSDALE.  WILLIAM  (1794-1871).  EngUsh  geologist  and 
palaeontologbt,  was  born  at  Bath  on  the  9th  of  September 
1794.  He  was  educated  for  tile  array  and  ia  1810  obtaiaeda 
commission  as  ensign  ia  the  4th  (King's  Own)  rulwwli  Bt 
served  ia  tha  BnlMalaT  War  at  lha  haitlciof  f 
Waterloo,  for  both  oT  wUeli  ia  licaKidl  1 
as  lieui  en.mt.  Residing  afterwards  for  some  years  at  Batheaston 
he  coUc-cled  a  scries  of  rocks  and  fossils  which  he  presented  to 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  of  Rath.  He  bet.ime 
the  first  honorary  curator  of  the  natural  history  deparijreni 
of  ihc  museum,  and  worked  until  1829  when  he  was  appoi.-itcd 
aseisfaamffataiyaBdouatoroiUiaGooiQgicalSoqatiyofLoBdoa 
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W  SooMfset  Hone.  There  be  held  office  unt3  1841,  whMi  IB- 
Iwahh  led  him  to  resign.  The  abUIty  with  which  h«  editad  dw 
•uMkttiBW  di  tU  Mchty  md uMitA  rM  wactt  wy. 
4liKm  tad  dMMfalM  •*  «u  caaiMMM  «a  by  Miidte 

bis  presidential  address  (1843).  In  1839  Lonsdale  rekd  before 
the  sodety  an  important  paper  "  On  the  (ktlitic  District  of  Bath  " 
(Trans.  Gcc>l.  Sue.  *er.  2,  voL  iii.),  the  results  of  r»  survry  htsun 
in  i8»7;  bter  he  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  (Xiliiic  strata 
of  Gloucestershire  (1833),  at  the  instigation  of  the  Geological 
^ockty,  and  he  laid  down  on  the  one-inch  ordnance  maps  the 
fco— Oifiia  of  the  various  geological  (ormMiOM.  He  gave 
putfcubur  attcnUoo  to  the  study  of  corals,  becoming  the  highest , 
>llioiily  in  Ba^idd  00  the  inVtM,  mad  b>  described  fdssU 

•Bd  fmn     Met  tfitt*  of  Bifttib  nd  fbaHiu  fo  1837  be 

suggested  from  a  study  of  the  fossils  of  the  South  Devon  time- 
etoncs  that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  an  age  intcnnediatc  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  Sihirian  t>'steins.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  1850.  and  may  be 
Mgardcd  as  the  basis  on  whiih  tliey  founded  the  Devonian 
tftbua,  Lmuiak't  paper, "  Notes  on  the  Age  of  the  Limectooes 
«f  ScMtll  DMaMhire  "  (read  1840),  was  published  in  the  tame 
eriiMi  of  the  TmuatHnu  ^tk§  {SMegfaof  Stdny  (Mr.  n  voi 
«^.)  with  Sedgidtir  aad  WmMua^  hmm  ftfer  **  Oh  tbe 
Pbysical  Structure  of  DcvonSUtei"  akd  theae  aotiwn  observe 
that  "  the  concturion  arrived  at  by  Mr  Lonsdale,  we  now  apply 
without  rr^rnc  Iir>th  tn  the  five  groups  of  our  North  Pev.in 
Section,  and  to  the  fos?iititi*r<nis  nlntes  of  Cornwall."  The  later 
years  of  Lonsdale's  life  were  ^pent  in  retirement,  and  he  died 
at  Bristol  on  the  nth  of  November  1871.  (H.  B.  Wo.) 

L0N8-LB4AUN1ER.  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the 
denitment  of  Jura,  76  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Lyons  on  the  Paris-Lyons 
nUnty,  on  which  it  is  a  itisction  for  Chalon-sur-Sidne,  Dftie, 
BuiHan  and  QiaiHpMiiilfc  Fepw  (1906)  10,648.  Tbe  town 
ii  Ini&  M  both  rfdci  M  lit  rim  WBto  aad  fSMinaod^ 
thtviooffad  hflb  of  the  western  Jam.  It  owes  its  name  lift  the 
Mit  ndees  of  ^fontmorot,  its  western  suburb,  which  have  been 
used  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  church  of  St  Utsirf,  a 
building  of  the  iJth  and  15th  centuries,  priscr^'es  a  huge 
Romanesque  crj-pt.  The  town  is  the  -.cit  of  .i  prefect  and  of  a 
court  of  MSixes,  and  there  are  tribunab  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  cfa«mber  of  commerce,  Iyc6es  and  training-colleges 
for  both  seses^  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  ol  Fnnce.  There  is 
•n  csuldishmeBt  for  the  ose  of  tlie  ndocnl  lfM«%  «Mdl  tie 
aodio-chlorinated  and  have  itiwutbedllf  pnpeKlH.  Tb* 
principal  industry  of  the  piuc  b  the  menufkcttue  «(  IpMUiflS 
wines,  the  £loiIe  growth  being  the  best  for  this  poipost.  Italde 
Is  in  chcev,  cereals,  horses,  cattle,  w-ood,  &c. 

L0115  Ic  S.mnicr.  known  as  LfJo  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls, was 
fonitiixl  !)>•  the  Kom.ins,  who  added  the  surname  Salinarius 
to  the  GaUic  name.  An  object  of  contention  owing  to  the  value 
of  its  sail ,  it  belonged  for  a  long  time  during  the  medieval  period 
to  the  i>o\vcr(ul  house  of  Chalon,  a  younger  braiKh  of  that  of 
Bwgumiy.  It  m*  bnroed  in  ijfi^  li^  tbe  BiifPsli,'«Ad  iftin  in 

Sty.vbMftwweeijcd  by  tfediifceol  LoapwwBe  ftr  Louis 
II.  It  becune  defbdtiVely  TfeMch  to  1674.  It  was  here  that 
the  meetfn;  between  Ncy  and  Napoleon  took  place,  on  jthe 
rdurn  of  the  hitler  from  KIlw  in  1S15  Ri  i  ile  I'l&lc,  the 
author  of  the  ManriUc.iir,  w,->s  born  at  .Moritaigu  near  this  town, 
where  there  is  a  st.itue  erected  to  him. 

LOO  (formerly  called  "  Lantcrloo,"  Fr.  lanluHu,  the  refrain  of 
t  popular  i7th-centvry  song),  a  round  game  of  cards,  played 
by  tay  number  of  persons;  from  iivo  to  sevea  maluf  tlie 
btttpno.  "Thre»cafdloo"istbtpMWIi]lypk]«d.  Att 
wdbiqr  pock  of  ftftynwo  cards  ie  mod  nd  the  deii  pines 
•iMrOMbffOWd.  Bicb  player  Mint  btve  tbe  sane  mnKter  of 
deals;  but  if  there  is  a  '*  loo"  (the  sum  forfciti  l  by  a  player 
who  plays,  but  does  not  win  a  trii  k)  in  ihc  last  deal  of  a  ruuiuf, 
the  game  continue,  til)  i!)>r>-  i-»  a  hand  without  a  loo.  The 
dealer  deals  three  tatils  face  downwards,  one  by  one,  to  each 
player  and  an  extm  hand  called  "miss,**  and  turns  up  the  top 
of  the  undealt  cuds  iot  inuopo.  Eatk  pluyer  WMUnbutw  to 


tbo  pool  o  oiHi  fmlumtf  apoed  opoiL  The  unit  for  b  IIi^ 
aubt  dmM  %•  dMriUo  dmo  withoot  a  rcnuiader,  9^ 
ibnoeoaatanorthmMM  Tbephirmaieboand«»|iMia 
tfmoloiM  brfeio  Ibo  dwl  fc  nuiipliifiB  BMft'pbjw  MNtatbMi. 

I>eginn!ng  from  the  dealer's  left,  looks  at  his  cards,  and  decbres 
whether  he  will  play,  or  pass,  or  take  "  miss."  If  the  former, 
he  says  "  I  play."  If  he  takes  mi>s  he  places  his  cards  lace 
downwards  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  takes  up  the  extra 
hand.  If  he  passes,  he  similarly  places  his  cards  face  downwards 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  If  mi'is  is  talbco,  the  subsequent 
players  only  have  the  option  of  playing  or  pti^c>  A  player 
who  takes  miss  must  plq^  Those  liho  aic  new  Mt  te  pUy 
one  card  each  in  totatioa,  b«|fiiiih>g  fiiiiii  the  dedn^  left,  A* 
cards  thus  pbyod  coMtttatlng  a  trick.  The  trick  is  won  by 
the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or,  if  trumped,  by  ibe  highest 
tnimp,  the  cards  r.mking  as  at  whist.  The  winner  of  the  trick 
leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  hand  is  played  out.  The 
cards  remain  face  u|).vard.4  in  front  ol  the  persons  placing  them. 

If  the  leader  holds  ace  of  trumps  he  must  lead  it  (or  king,  if 
ace  is  iurn(<!  up).  If  the  leader  has  two  trumps  he  must  lead 
one  of  them,  and  if  one  b  ace  (or  idng,  ace  being  turned  up) 
he  must  lead  it.  With  this  exception  the  leader  is  not  bound  to 
lead  his  hi^ttt  kninp  if  iggoie  Hmn  tiw  dodAie  to  pHqr;  M  4f 

tramp  must  lead  the  falgbesl.  Esceix  with  tiuiupo  as  abovt 
stated  he  may  lead  any  card  he  dtooses.   The  subse«)uent 

playepi  mu^f  he.id  ihc  trick  if  able,  and  must  follow  suit  if  able. 
Holding  none  of  the  suit  led,  ihey  must  head  the  trick  with  a 
trump,  if  able.  Otherwise  they  may  play  any  card  thi  v  please. 
The  winner  of  the  first  trick  is  subject  to  the  rules  alrrady 
stated  respecting  the  lead,  and  io  addtiDBltt MMllNdBlimp 
if  able  (called  Immp  after  Iritk). 

When  the  hand  has  been  played  out,  the  wfamen  of  the  tricks 
<BiddethopoBil.«sdt  wcei»ft<g  ooe-third  of  the  amount  foe  each 
CMl  K  Oriljr  oae  bH'Adtoed  to  play,  the  dealer  phyt  aibi 
either  for  hirnadf  or  for  the  pool.  If  he  plays  for  the  pool'hc 
must  declare  before  seeing  miss  that  he  does  not  play  for  himself. 
Any  tricks  he  may  win,  when  playing  for  the  pool,  remain  there 
as  an  addition  to  the  next  pool.  Other  njlcs  provide  thai  the 
dealer  must  play,  if  only  one  pKiycr  stands,  with  his  o-.^n  rir  '.s 
or  with  "  miu."  If  miss  is  gone  and  against  him,  be  may  defend 
with  the  three  top  cards  of  the  pack,adadk(  Actm^caid; 
tlicae  cards  an  called  "  master." 

If  each  dedared  player  wins  at  least  one  tridc  it  b  a  riMffi; 
tc  a  fresh  pool  li  sMd*  as  dnadr  dwriM;  bal  if  one  of  tb» 
dedared  players -IMIi  to  mAk  ft  ttM'be  %  keeO.  IbcB  mfy 

the  player  who  is  looed  contrihules  to  the  next  pMl>  SwM 
than  one  player  ij  loocd,  each  has  to  contribute. 

At  uniimiud  loo  each  player  loocd  has  to  pot  in  the  amoant  there 
wa*  in  the  pod.  But  it  is  often  agreed  to  limit  the  loo.  to  that  il 
shall  not  eMscd  a  cattaio  ,faed  aaai.  Thus,  at  •ighteen.peniiy  Isa^ 
the  loo  is  generally  liasited  to  half  a  guinea.  If  there  is  less  thaia  tl» 
limit  in  the  pool  the  payment  i$  ref;uUtcd  as  before:  but  if  there  is 
more  than  the  limit,  the  loo  is  the  hxcd  sum  agreed  on. 

The  game  is  wmetimes  \-aricd  by  "  forces,"  i.e.  by  compellins 
cvir>'  ""<'  Ki  l''.'y  in  the  (if!.t  doAl,  or  »lr?n  ificre  u  no  loo  the  previoua 
deal,  or  whenever  dubs  are  trumps  ("  club  Uw  "}.  When  there  is 
a  force  no  miss  is  dealt.  "Irish  loo"  is  pbycd  by  aUowiaadeclaNd 
players  to  eachangesowe  or  all  of  their  cards  for  cants  dealt  mm  tlo 
top  of  tite  pack.  There  b  no  misa,  and  if  is  not  eompnlxNy  to  lead 
a  trump  with  two  trumM,  unless  there  ate  only  two  declared  pb>«n^ 
At  "  five-card  loo  "  eacll  player  ha*  five  cards  instead  i-i  thr<-«\  and  a 
sinclc  stake  should  l>c  divi-,[til<-  \^\  five.  "  I'aui  "  (W  i.i.r  f  chiL«) 
ranks  ai  the  highest  trump,  whatever  suit  i.s  turned  v.y.  Thi  ri-  is  tst> 
mist,  and  card*  may  be  ei(chani;e«l  as  at  Irish  k>o.  If  .ler  ol  trump* 
is  led,  the  tender  ays  "  Pam  be  civil."  when  the  holder  ol  that  cud 
must  pass  the  trick  it  ha  can  do  ao  withmit  wesWna.  AfluahClivt 
eards 01  the  sane  suit,  or  four  with  Pam)  " toes  theboard.**  ia.  the 
hoMw  ICCcivCB  the  amount  of  a  loo  from  eserv  one,  and  the  hand  is 
not  |iayod>  A  trump  flu<h  takes  precedenre  ol  dunbe*  in  otlter  snita 
If  more  tima  one  duUi  b  held,  or  if  Pam  is  held,  the  holder  i*  ex- 
I.  Diptea  from  payment.  As  between  two  flushes  which  do  pot  take 
nrccc-deMe,  the  elder  hand  wins.  A  single  stake  should  be  divisible 
by  five. 

LOOB,  a  seaport  and  market  town  in  the  Bodmin  p.iHia- 
mentary  division  of  Cornwall,  Englan^l.  17  m.  by  sea  W  of 
njmMtta,  a  teradiua  of  tbo  Lislieanl  <i  Looo  li|kt  niiway. 
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Pop.  (ifjot)  154!'  It  1»  divided  by  th*  rivrr  inio  E»$l  Loot  »nd 
West  Looc,  and  is  sheltered  so  completely  by  the  surroamling 
biils  that  myrtles,  geraniums,  fuchsiu  and  other  ddiiMit  1  l  .r.ts 
at  all  seasons  in  the  open  air  Its  lanes  are  narrow, 
Ml  windings  many  of  the  houses  are  entered  by  wooden 
1}  ad  though  coaskknbly  caodtmiisd  the  town  has 
mmndkmlak.  MMd,  ihtihonaofUi*  rim  aieikUy  wooded  , 
•ad  towawti  tht  ha  ihqrtiR  w  iht  Motk  ftfgti  difla. 
Tbe ptfU  clmdi «f  St  Motk,  vUifc «Mdi  t  WLiMtMt  the 
town,  hns  n  Norman  doorway  flidlMtt.  Among  other  buHdhtp 
may  l>c  mentioned  tbe  andeat  diapcl  of  St  Nicholas  in  West 
Ln<x-,  restored  in  i86j;  and  the  old  town-hall,  where  the  ancient 
pillury  is  preserved.  A  considerahlc  export  trade  in  topper,  fin 
and  granite  was  formerly  carrii  d  i  n.  .in.!  ihr  l.ist  is  still  cxpfirird, 
bHt  tha  cfatel  trade  is  in  grain;  while  limber,  coal  and  limestone 
Km  Iiwpwtiid.  ThcR  are  alu  thriviif  fiaheries,  the  Looe  hsher- 
t  bd«i  pMOcHhrif  eqwrt  with  the  aehte  on  •  fOEky  botum. 


fti  III  liMil  m  Ito  WW 111  of  ■ 
«(Mi  fl*  Ofut%  Hedge,  a  taM  cwtlnioifc  itUdTolca*  tor 

J  m,  ii  cstrafKht  line,  as  far  as  a  larger  «amp,  <M  9wif  Down, 
■nd  ii  of  Danish  or  Saxon  construction  Trclawne,  a  fine  oM 
mansion  belonging  to  the  family  of  Tri!,i«r.y,  il.iic^  in  part 
from  the  t^th  century,  but  has  l>crn  very  l.ir^ji-Iy  ffslored. 

The  harfxiuragr  was  prob.ihly  "he  original  cause  of  settlement 
at  Looc.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  East  Looe 
was  assessed  under  Pendrym,  which  was  of  the  king's  demesne 
aad  West  Looe  under  Hamelin's  aiaaor  of  Trelowia.  In  the 
S4tb  oeatury  tiw  former  manor  wa»  keld  hf  the  family  of  Bod- 
nmK  Ike  iMIer  by  that  of  Daonajr,  ffbo  had  bharitad  it  from 
the  'fttfUyg.  In  t*si  Henry  Ihnlnmii  leeefvad  the  grant 
of  a  marfctton  Fridayt  and  a  fair  at  Michaelmas  in  hts  manor  of 
Pendrym.  In  ijot  his  grandson  and  namesake  granted  to  East 
Looc  a  market  and  fair,  view  of  frank  pledge,  ducking  stod  and 
pillory  and  asii/c  of  bread  and  ale.  Otto  U<idnigan  in  1310 
granted  the  burgc».scs  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  fKnrtri  eve 
and  controlling  the  trade  of  the  town.  A  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  in  i  $$8  under  which  the  common  council  was  to  con- 
aist  of  a  mayor  and  8  chjef  burgesses.  There  was  to  be  a  court 
of  record,  a  market  on  Saturdays  and  fairs  at  Michaehnas  and 
In  1685  Janti  O.  uwided  that  thne  AooU  ha  a 
In  aldenwea,  jdftfeViitmM,  4faJWid>cwtof 
pfe  powdar.  KaM  Looe  was  governed  under  this  charter  until 
ifBj.  West  tooe  (known  also  as  Porpighan  or  Porbuan)  bene- 
fited by  a  fh.irtcr  f-runted  by  Rirh.-inl  kinR  c,f  the  Rom.ms  to 
Odo  Trevetriyn  and  ratified  in  1325  constituting  it  a  free  Imroupih 
■whose  hi:rg<-s*«s  were  to  be  free  of  all  custom  ihroughrnjt  (7'>rn- 
wall.  Residence  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  the  borough 
conferred  freedom  from  servitude.  There  were  to  be  a  market 
on  Wcdnaadaya  and  a  fair  at  Michaelmas.  Hugh  son  of  Odo 
Treverbjrts  gave  West  Looe  tbe  privileges  enjoyed  by  Hehton 
and  iJMMUlwi.  Vpmk  the  attainder  af  tha  eail  of  Ocmii  in 
tS)9  tha  bomagV  fe&  to  the  oom  aad  «h  naanl  tft  the 
&itf74adiarteroflncoTpentlBii«aagn]ited,pi««Ma( 
lot  a  mayor  and  it  btirgesscs,  also  fw  a  nwltet  on  ^RBdneMfays 
and  two  fairs.  West  T^ooe  ronlinucd  to  be  administered  under 
this  ch.irtrr  until  iH/V).  when  the  death  of  the  mayor  dqwived 
the  co'.inril  f>f  its  only  siir^-iving  mcmlwT  an!  r!<r''ir.  Parlia- 
nentary  rcprcsentati<jn  was  conferred  upon  East  Looe  in 
and  upon  West  Looe  in  i<i^\.  In  the  debate  on  the  reform  biU 
COaafeeB  atatad  that  there  was  but  one  borough  more  rotten 
that  was  West  Lix>e.  Looe  was  second  only 
raiapaitfaithai^fiafitHy.  tt  jaimMwid  a»«hipa  for 


Wedncadayt  and  Sattadayt  and  a  fait  on  the  «th  of  Bfky Mate. 

UMm.  or  Loow  (Icelandic,  LtHu),  a  name  appHed  tb  Vlter- 
birds  of  three  distfnrt  families,  remarkable  for  their  chimsy  gait 
on  land.'  The  tirst  is  the  ColymbUM,  to  wUcbtbe  term  diver 

»ThowoidalM>talwthefaw"ttmMaa"Oii»llaWMM>,aad.ai 
ProfcMor  Shaaa  abasnas.  is  mhalilr  MMMttdiWdl  M«* .  The 
■igniftcatiaa  of  Imn,  a  duiasy  fohmund  ■MlaflbaaeMlR.aj 
b  obvious  to  any  one  who  haa  aaea  Iba  al 
nw  Msa  B^vaB  an  wnnb 


(q.v.)  is  usually  restricted  in  books;  the  second  the  Podicipedidae, 
or  grebes  iqv  ).  and  the  third  the  Alddar.  The  form  loon  is 
most  commonly  ii.'-<-d  I'^-lh  in  the  Bri'.ish  I'l.in.fs  .im!  in  North 
America  for  all  species  of  the  genus  Colymbus,  or  Eudylts  accord- 
ing to  some  omitbologista,  frequently  with  the  prefix  tpnt, 
indicating  the  fish  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  picy)  ttmigh 
it  is  the  local  name  of  the  great  created  grebe  {Ppdietp$tridtt»d 
whcrevct  that  bhil  i>  auffickatly  «dl  known  to  have  «m,  udi 
ns  appeait  ftom  Grsv  (Mms,  JBrf.'Snc  p.  69).  it  was  fbtinafy 
given  to  the  little  grebe  or  dabdrick  (P.  fttniatSis  or  minor). 
The  other  form  loow  seems  more  confined  in  its  application  to 
the  north,  and  is  said  by  T.  Edmonsfon  (FJym.  Class.  Skrll. 
and  Orkn.  DialffI,  p.  67)  to  be  the  proper  name  in  Shetl.ind 
of  C^^yrrSuf  ^'ptrntrionalis but  it  has  come  into  use  among 
Arctic  seamen  as  the  name  of  the  guillemot  (.■t/iij  orra  or 
Ifruennicki)  which  throngs  the  cliffs  of  northern  lands,  from 
whose  "  loomeriea"  they  olMain  a  whokaome  food;  \^hile  the 
writer  believes  ha  Iw  MDd  the  VOfd  iociSty  applied  to  the 
d*),  (A.N.) 
a  maddae  tar  «t««h|f  lihrics  by  hrtetaccting  t|* 
longitudinal  threads,  the  "  waip."  i.e.  "  that  which  is  Ihnnm 
across  "  (O.E.  wedrp,  from  wtorpan,  to  throw,  cf.  Ger.  utrfeiH 
with  the  traruverse  threads,  the  "  weft,"  i.e.  "  that  which  ia 
woven  "  (O.E.  ur//ii.  from  v.ffiin,  to  weave,  cf.  Ger.  tttbfn). 
The  O  K.  rTTj  and  M  K  l-.'nr-  meant  an  implement  or  tool  of 
any  kind.  In  the  sense  of  pro|>crty,  furniture,  4lT.,  it  appears  in 
heirloom  (q.v.).  The  earliest  example  with  its  specific  mean- 
ing quoted  by  the  Ntw  B»t/M  Dittiotwry  h  from  the  NcOinskam 
Rearii  tt  1404  Vtmtm)^ 

"  Loom  "  m  th«  aenaa  af  **  t»  anpear  tndistlnctty,**  to  come  bito 
view  in  an  exaggerated  hidblbKt shape,  must  be  diitinguisiwd  from 
the  above  word.  This  appaaas  to  have  been  a  lailar'*  term  lor  (he 
imii>iim  t  or  «'x.)ggcratcd  appearance  of  land,  a  s'cssci  or  other  object 
through  h.uc  or  darkness  at  Ma.  It  iso(  obtcurc  oriein,  but  has  been 
connected  throoch  the  O.  Fr.  MMMfi  atodem  aUumtr,  with  Lat. 
tumtn,  light,  and  with  the  root  seta  hi  "  lame,"  in  the  sense  of 
"  moving  slowly  towards  oae." 

L06h,  the  largest  town  of  the  province  of  Bohol.  i  land  of 
Bohol,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  extrrmr  W.  roi'-t.  I"o[v  1 1003) 
18,114.  Lo6n  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  sloix;  of  a  hill, 
and  is  reached  from  the  sea  by  steps  cut  in  the  rocks.  The 
harbour  ia  in  a  ahakewd  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  1  he 
culthratioa  «|  «»««ta,  oodte,  coooa,  nagiMjr,  tobacco,  cotton 
aad  ladiaB  CflBi  aad  tha  nWiip  «f  Uveitodt  aie  tha  priadpal 


mairafectiiriA^ 

LOOP.  (»)  A  cam  ar  %a»d,  iiMili  i^ty  >  hmi  in  m  atiftift 

rr:[>c,  &(-.,  fortned  by  doubling  back  one  flit  80  as  to  leave  an 
of«ning;  similarly  a  ring  of  metal  or  othernaterlal  leaving  an 
aperture.  (?)  In  architecture  or  fortification,  "loop,"  more 
us\ially  in  the  form  "loophole,"  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  of 
a  buildinjf,  very  narrow  on  the  outside  and  spl:\ycd  within, 
from  which  arrows  or  darts  might  be  discharged  on  an  enemy, 
or  through  which  light  might  be  adndttecL  They  are  often  hi 
tha  fnnB  «f  a  oaMt  and  finatattgr  have  awad  halea  at  the  cnda 
^Cbsri^       Hm  wwd  Ii  alH>  a  tann  hi  few  and  steal 


This  last  ««d  hi 


hi  Pfanch  by  iattptf  from  which  It  la 
EmHsh  form  was  who  Umpe,  and  k 


probabtir  

-rae  t/m  arr'T*  topneiaoastQaes  which  were  of  inferior  briUinncy; 
the  saaw  auo  appears  in  French.   Of  the  word  in  its  tu 

mcanlngn,  »  brnd  or  rirrlr  in  3  Vine  of  StrinR.  met.il,  rail<,  Af 


Of  the  word  in  its  tuo  fira 

:d 

"  ioophote,"  the  d'Tivitifti  i.  uncertain.  Skeat  take.  (In-  worM  m 
both  mcanii^s  to  be  the  same  and  to  be  o(  Scandinavian  origin,  the 
old  Norwegian  kUup,  a  leap,  t>eing  the  direct  •oumb  Tha  base  is  the 
Teutonic  hUuftut,  to  run.  to  leap.  German  lauftn.  The  New  Enflish 
Dictionary  considers  tha  SwudlsB  example.  lfi'>-inut.  "  running  knot,"" 
and  others  eiven  by  Stoat  hi  aapport  of  hi*  dt-nvation  to  be  German' 
isms,  and  au»  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  would  luive  been 
Urjrf>  rather  th.in  lip.      Loop  "  in  meaninc  (?)  "  lixiphalc  "  " 


taken  to  be  «  diffctiHtt  word,  and  is  derived  Irom  Dutch  luiptn,  to 
an  aMMni  Intdi  tha 


perr, 
tluip. 


'  Dunn  and  Saaby,  however, 
aM«t.tha«iMkBto- 


iira 


al>o 
to 

b 
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LOOSESTRIFE— LOPEZ,  C.  A. 


LOOSBST&in^  in  boUiqr,  Ibe  common  oAinc  ol  LytmackM 
wlfaris,  kn  erect  plant,  2  to  4  (t  high,  common  on  rivcf  banks 
in  EngUndi  the  btaached  ttca  bean  tapcriag  Imwm  Ib  piiM 
or  whorls,  and  tenaiiul  pankkt  of  nther  lac(e  dM^  ydbw 
flowers.  It  is  a  maabcr  «l  the  pnaBOM  Um&y  L.  nemtnim, 
yellow  punpcmei,  or  nood  loowilrile,  a  low-iiawtng  plant  with 
slender  spreading  stem,  and  somewhat  similar  ycUow  flowers 
standing  singly  in  the  leaf  axils,  Is  frequent  in  copses.  L. 
S timmuliiria  is  the  wcll  lnuwn  trctping  jenny  or  mom-y-worl, 
a  larger  plant  with  widely  crctjjinK  sicm,  pairs  of  shining  leaves 
and  large  solitary  ycUow  flowers;  it  i*  found  on  banks  of  rivers 
•ad  danp  woods,  and  is  a  common  rockery  plant.  Purple  loose- 
•tlifc^  tyAmm  Sduaria,  belongs  to  a  different  family,  Lytk- 
tmuat.  It  is  a  bandioine  plant  grawiag  2  to  6  ft.  bigb  on  river 
tlHikl  Mid  ditches*  witb  a  biaocbed  aafled  sten  bearing  whorb 
d  Mnw  pttauA  ttalklcM  iMtvct  mA  codbis  ifk  idl  ti^iriHt 
tflkm  •!  (sHBtUal  lowiNaipl*  flowea.  tha  iorca  ««•  lii- 
OMrphic,  that  is  to  say,  exist  in  three  forms  which  differ  in  the 
relative  length  of  the  styles  and  stamens  and  are  known  as  long- 
styled,  mid-styled  and  short-itylcd  forms  respccu.  tly ,  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  pollen  aljodirtrr,  These  dilTcrcnccs  play 
an  imporlanl  part  in  the  jMilIinaliijii  u[  tin:  t3owcr. 

LOOT,  plunder  or  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war,  especially 
the  indiscriminate  plunder  taken  by  the  victor  after  the  capture 
cfadty.  The  word  came  into  SacMsisffMiIadai  Iti**d«pted 
bom  the  Hindi  tm,  which  is  sithar  bom  UttakA  bml,  !•  tob, 


(t jio^'i4S9?).  the  patrfttdi  «f  ftMUlgucse 
«M  Cfpmnted  keeper  of  the  royal  archives,  then 
housed  hi  tlw  cutle  of  St  George  in  Lisbon,  by  King  John  I. 
in  November  1418.  He  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  Infants 
D.  Duarte  and  D.  Fernando,  and  when  the  former  ascended  the 
throne  he  charged  Lopes,  by  IcUer  of  the  XQth  of  March  1434, 
with  the  work  of  "  putting  into  chronicles  the  stories  of  the  kings 
•f  ^  tia*  M  mil  as  the  great  and  lofty  actions  of  the  most 
i  king  ray  lord  and  father  "  (John  I.).  The  form  of  the 
St  marked  iu  liMil%nMi  is  a  suf&dent  reply  to  those 
RMd  Lofw  lor  paitialityL  Ns*- 
hk  «AcU  tilk  ol  drisf  dmichr  «(  the  reataB. 
he  was  the  king's  wm  jVaurihitl  Kdi,  and  nalmd  Ussabujr 
from  the  royal  treaiory.  IUbc  Alphonso  V.  oonfirraed  him  itt 
his  post  by  letter  of  the  jrd  of  June  144(3,  and  in  1454,  after 
thirty-six  years'  service  in  the  archives  and  twenty  as  chronicler, 
he  resigned  in  favour  of  Gomez  F.annes  de  A/ur.-»ra  The  btier 
pays  a  tribute  to  his  predecessor  as  "  a  notable  person,  a  man  of 
rare  knowledge  and  great  authority,"  and  the  modern  historian 
Hcrcttlano  says,  "  there  is  not  only  history  in  the  chronicles  of 
fcnio  Lopes,  there  is  poetry  and  drama  as  well;  there  is  the 
■idrilt  ^  irith  to  f^h^  to  «MbwiMa»  to  kin  9i  #Hiy>" 


gift,  the  pMW  of  wsUng  their  wbjccts  Urn,  is  rnimf  to  the 
two  writers;  indeed,  liad  the  former  written  in  a  bettcr^kaown 

language,  there  can  be  little  doubt  ih.u  the  general  opinion  of 
critics  would  have  confirmed  that  of  Robert  Southey,  who  called 
Lopes  "  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  chronitlcr  of  any  age 
or  nation."  Lopes  was  the  first  to  put  in  order  the  stories  of  the 
earlier  Portuguese  monarchs,  and  he  composed  a  general  chronicle 
of  the  kingdom,  whicfa.  tboagh  it  never  appeared  under  his  name, 
almost  certainly  servMMaiMindatioo  for  the  chronicles  of  Ruy 
deI1u(«jij.  LoM  pN|Hnd  hoMll  for  hii  iiodt  «lth  ctn 
end  dII||eiici,MWiai«i  BOA  oolrlqr  wide  nadliigaf  booto 
in  different  languagMb  iMt  dto  hf  ft  atody  of  the  arcluves  bes 
baging  to  munidpaBtto,  nonafltcflcs  and  churches,  both  in 
Portugal  and  Sp.\in  He  is  usually  a  trustworthy  guide  in  facts, 
and  charms  the  reader  by  the  naive  sim|^city  of  his  style. 

His  works  that  hawe  come  down  are:  (1)  drmneo  det  Ret  D. 

Joio  I.  de  ho<i  mfmoria.  pirts  1  and  a  (Lbbon,  I644).  The  third  part 
relating  the  capuir  -  o(  (  l  u-a  was  added  by  .^/uram.  A  rurrected 
text  oT the  chronitic  has  been  issued  by  in^talnsents  in  the  Arckivo 
HUlorif  Pertutuet.  (j)  "  Chronica  do  sc-r'vir  n  i  D  l\-<1ro  I  ,"  in 
vdL  iv.  of  the  C«U«ct4o  d*  Lmw  ImtdUoi  da  llutona  Partupum, 


the  same  chronicle  (Liaboa,  1760).  Ci)  Ckfrntca  do  mmlm  rti  D. 
AvMiidejwfallebcd  in  the  same  volume  and  cpttscUon.  TbeBritirii 
has  •omejfflponant  i6th<enn^^M3eLoi  tl 

•     Iv.  fli  dw 


thechroaidta. 
hr.ch..sS: 


1 

See  Damiio  d«  Coot,  dr 
Araigo  Morato,  tntroducdoB  1 

Herculaaoi  voL  v.  (f^  P*^ 

LOm.  CAIUM  AVmnO  (i79»-iMa).  PartfuayMi  Mt*- 

crat,  was  born  at  Asuncion  on  the  4th  of  November  1790,  and 
was  educated  in  the  ecclcsi.Tsiival  seminary  of  that  city.  He 
attracted  the  hostility  of  the  dictator,  Francis,  and  he  was 
forced  to  keep  in  hiding  for  several  years.  He  acquired,  however, 
so  unusual  a  knowledge  of  law  and  governmental  aflairs  that, 
on  Francia's  death  in  i&io,  he  obtained  an  almost  undisputed 
control  of  the  Paraguayan  state,  which  he  maintained  un- 
int«niwt«lty  «aiA  hii  iktuk  m  the  10th  of  Septanbcr  itta. 
H>  tw>  ■iMiiiiiiiiiiii  twMtmt  ai  the  mling  milimy  jiwto 
at4i),  one  of  the  two  ooosds  (iSsi-iHirt,  m1  pMMait  wUk 
dictatorial  powers  (1&44-1861)  by  lynaMW  dKtlaat  fot  tan 
and  three  years,  and  in  1857  again  for  ten  years,  with  power 
to  nominate  his  own  successor.  Though  nominally  a  president 
acting  under  a  republican  constitution,  he  ruled  despot ica!!> 
His  government  was  in  general  directed  with  wise  cnerRy  towards 
developing  the  material  resources  and  strengthening  the  rniiitary 
power  of  the  country.  His  jealousy  of  foreign  approach  several 
times  involved  him  in  diplomatic  disputes  with  Braail,  England, 
and  the  Uaitad  States*  which  neazly  resulted  in  war,  but  each 
tiaM  bs  eitiiGMed  hiaiialf  hf  skilful  evasions. 

JUnMm  tm,  Wummaa  Solano  Lori  (iM>i«fa}.  «m 
ben  Mar  AanaiM  M  tha  •4th  of  July  iM.  Whaa  la  Ua 
nineteenth  year  he  was  made  cominandtf-ia<htef  of  the  Para- 
guayan army,  during  the  spasmodic  hostilities  then  prevailing 
with  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  nas  sent  in  1853  as  minister 
to  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  s^xni  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe.  He  purchased  large  qiiantiiies  of  arms  and  military 
supfdies,  together  with  several  steamers,  and  organised  a  project 
(or  A  railroad  and  irilshMshint  a  French  colony  in 

Paraguay  He  also  forpiad  tha  acqtisintaaoe  of  Madame  Lyod^ 
an  Irish  adveotuiesa  cl  atoy  talcnu  and  popdar  <|iiaHti«^ 
idia  toeaaaa  M*  mMm^  aad  strongly  infliifaaad  Ua  laMr 
*TrW*^nr  achaawai  Setitaiag  to  Paraguay,  -ba  becaaw  la 
gliS  Wirtitrr  of  war,  and  on  ha  father's  death  in  1863  at  once 
assanad  the  reins  of  government  as  vice-president,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  his  father's  will,  and  called  a  congress  by 
which  be  was  chosen  president  for  ten  years.  In  1864,  in  bts 
self-styled  capacity  of  "  protector  of  the  equilibrium  uf  the 
La  Plata,"  he  demanded  that  Brazil  should  abandon  her  armed 
itilerfettaea  in  a  rev«^utiofutry  struggle  then  in  progress  in 
Uruguay.  No  attention  being  paid  to  his  demand,  he  seized 
a  Brazilian  merchant  steanser  in  (ha  hgfbour  of  Asuncion, 
aad  thrnr  iaila  gmom.  tha  Bnuiiia*  jwmbwc  af  tha 
af  |fatt»G(aw«to)na«iibaaid  b«habl««bir 
(December  1S64)  he  despatched  a  force  to  invade  Matto  GnsOT^ 
which  seized  and  sacked  its  capital  Cuyabi,  and  took  possesiMMi 
of  the  province  and  its  diamond  minci.  Lo|Hz  next  sought 
to  ,wnd  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  Uruguayan  president  Afiuirro 
against  the  revolutionary  aspirant  Ulorcs,  who  was  supported  by 
Brazilian  troops.  The  refusal  of  the  Argentine  president,  Alitrc. 
to  allow  this  force  to  cross  the  intervening  province  of  Corrientes, 
was  seised  upon  by  Lopea  aa  aa  ocraaon  for  war  with  the 
Argentine  RapiMb  A  coapsas  haatfly  aammoncd,  and  com- 
VQiad«i  his  wm  aaariaBC^  hartowad  ipatt  Lapaa  tha-titla  «f 
■anhil,  with  eatowrdloaiy  war  |iiiwu»  and  on  April  ts»  (Ms. 
he  dsdaied  war,  at  the  ume  tiiDe  aciaiag  two  Argentine  war- 
vetsds  in  the  bay  of  Corrientcs,  snd  00  the  nest  day  occu{>ied 
the  town  of  Corrientcs,  instituted  a  prOviaioOBi  Rovernmer^t 
of  his  Argentine  partLsaas,  and  summ.irily  announced  the  annexa- 
tion 10  Paraguay  of  the  provinces  of  Corrientcs  am!  Lntre  Rios 
Meantime  the  party  of  Flores  had  been  successful  in  Uruguay, 
and  that  state  on  April  the  18th  united  with  the  ArgentiM 
Republic  in  a  decUration  of  war  oo  Paraguay.  On  the  ist  of 
May  BraaH  Joined  these  two  sutes  fa  a  laeiat  aUaBCe,  which 
gipuhtifd  that  they  ihoiild  oaitcd^  pnaeM*  tto  var  "  tnti 
fba  otetas  fovaimMai  «f  Vuaiaay  AouM  to  awHlwuC 
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•nd  "  until  no  arms  or  dements  of  war  should  be  left  to  it." 
Th)5  agrrrment  w*i  literally  carried  out.  The  war  which 
ensued,  luting  until  the  lU  of  April  1870,  was  carried  on  with 
great  stubbornncM  and  with  alternating  (ortunea,  though  with 
a  steadily  inocasing  tide  ot  disasters  to  Lopes  (aee  Pasacoat). 
In  1S68,  when  the  attics  wen  pccasuig  hteknd,  his  iniad,  aator- 
alfy  iwpidf  lit  tcraofebit  tod  Ma  t»  c— cdf  ttt  4  coo- 
ipteqr  iHri  tan  tamd  atriHt  Ub  Hfa  in  lb  ««■  c^lld  utf 
ty  Ml  chief  ■iMiMli  IteNpoB  aewnl  Iraadred  of  the  cUef 
Pkngrayaa  dtlKM  were  tdttd  aai  ancuted  by  his  order, 
ioduding  his  brothers  and  brothfltt  ill  law,  cabinet  miobters, 
judges,  prefects,  miliiaiy  otTicers,  budwpa  and  priests,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  civil  otTiccrs,  together  with  more  than  two  hundred 
foreigners,  among  them  several  members  of  the  diplotnatic 
legations.  Lopez  was  at  last  driven  with  a  mere  handful  of 
Ueopt  le  tbe  sorthcm  frontier  oi  riuaguay,  where,  on  the  ist  of 
AfA  lSf»^  he  was  surpriHd  Igr  •  Bra^iaa  font  and  killed 


historian,  was  educated  at  tbe  wrfvenkjr  «f  AnS,  wtim  be 

toalc  orders.  Soon  after  1540  he  entered  the  household  of  the 
famous  Cortfs,  who  supplied  him  with  most  of  the  material  for 
hi  -  li  i.;,'.»rij  df  las  India s  (1553),  ar.d  Crinua  de  la  cdnquiita  de 
Nueta  EspaAa  (1551).  The  pkasirtg  style  and  .novel  matter 
enchanted  the  Spanish  public,  but  theuntteasuiedlaudatioaof 
Carina  at  the  expense  of  bis  lieutenants  and  coa^ianieos  brought 
•bant  a  violent  leactioo.  Tbotigh  tbe  HiHoria  was  dedicated  to 

CbailM  Y.  hnth  miflii  —a  iMiiilihi  m  Iha  1  jfh  ni  rii  In  1 

tSSi,  md  BO  cdhJooi  ef  Ami  vmiUMd  tatSMii  ssM     1 737- 

Italian  and  French  VcniOMCilrfa  hootoVHepablilMlB 

and  1578  respectively. 

LOP-MOH  or  Lob-nos,  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  in  (he  Gobi 
Desert,  between  the  Astin-tagh  (Altyn-taRh)  on  the  south  and 
the  Kuruit  ta^h  on  the  north,  rrcvi  m-i  to  i.'^76  it  was  jjlarcd  in 
aearly  ali  maps  at  4^°  30'  N.,  a  position  which  agreed  with  the 
■ecounts  and  the  maps  of  andent  Chinese  geographeta.  In  the 
Mentioned  the  Russiaa  ezploier  Przhevolsky  diicovcied 
'  connected  lake-basins,  Kara^Qian  and  Kaia-koahua, 
ftdir  aw  Agw  farther  Bdlttb,andaanrid«wl^jyy^i 
As  sM  Lop-nor,  wliiLb  lakn^MeiBa  ha  BCweivhdHi 
being  identical  with  the  old  Lop-norof  the  Chinese.  But  the 
water  they  contained  he  pronounoed  to  be  fresh  water.  This 
identification  was  disputed  by  Baron  von  Richthofcn,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Lop-nor,  the  "  Salt  I.ake "  of  the  Chinese 
Kcographers,  could  not  be  611ed  with  fresh  water;  moreover, 
being  the  final  gathering  basin  vl  the  desert  stream,  the  Tarim,  it 
was  bound  to  be  salt,  more  espMMIjras  tbe  lake  had  no  outfk>w. 
Fnhcvalsky  neitcd  tbe  Lop-aor  flagion  again  in  i88s« 
adhtndteMiopiaioa.  But  tcnyaakteritwucqilocedaaew 

tnim  taio  another  hAn^  or  niber  atitng  «f  hkes  (AvnOu- 

kid,  Kara-kol,  T.iyck  kd  and  .\rka-k6l),whlch  <ifr  situated  in  42' 
30'  N.,  and  thus  so  far  justitkd  the  views  of  von  Richthofen,  and 
confirmed  the  Chinese  accounts.  At  the  same  time  he  advanrrd 
reasons  for  believing  that  Przhevaisky's  lake-basins,  the  southern 
Lop-nor,  are  of  quite  recent  origin — indeed,  he  fixed  u(>on  1 7  :o  .is 
the  probably  approximate  dale  of  their  formatioa,  a  date  which 
won  Richthofen  would  alter  to  ii%o.  Bclidea  this,  Sveq  Hedin 
niywithn«thti»eriettnclnBeinMr<nlaiiaabetwM»<h<inc>ilhiin 
Lop«ar  lnhe»  aai  (he  nibtn  LnpHHT  hta,  ■•  that  aft  th« 
wslar  ia  the  oar  fPO«p  inoeaaee.  it  daneoee  to  the  same  propor- 
tion and  volnme  in  the  other  He  also  argued  that  the  four  lakes 
of  northern  Lop-nor  .irc  slowly  moving  westwards  under  the 
incessant  impel  us  of  wind  and  saiid5,torm  {huran)  These  con- 
clusions were  afterwards  coritrovcr'.ri]  by  the  KusMati  iravL-llt-r, 
P.  K.  Koziov,  who  visited  the  Lop-nor  region  in  1S93-1894 — (hat 
it,  before  Dr  Sven  Hcdin's  examirtation  fie  practically  only 
idtetatcd  Pnhevabky's  rootcalioe,  that  the  ancient  Chinese 
were  enoneously  drawn,  and  that  the  Kara-koshun,  in 
]  the  iwihaew  ol  iu  mtv.  «ai  Uw«M  J<op  nor.  Um  Sak 
I «( tki  CMPMt.  FlHlbr<  la  1900.  Dr  $«w 


Hedin,  followinjt  up  the  course  of  the  Kum  darya,  discovered— 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kuruk-tagh,  and  at  the  E.  (lowest)  extremity  of 
the  now  desiccated  Kunik-darya,  with  traces  of  dead  forest  and 
other  vegetation  beside  it  and  beside  the  river-bed— the  baaia  ti 
a  desiccated  salt  lake,  which  be  holds  to  be  the  tnie  andent 
Lop^or  of  the  Chinese  geofraphers,  and'at  the  same  time  ha 
kmA  that  the  Kan^eshnn  ar  Lapaor  ol  Ftaherah 
oatcaM  tBMidi<hB  MAh,  bM  AMaka*  d»M«lt. 
eld  Lop40r  ao  lamer  eabts,  but  in  pbce  of  it  there  arc  a  number 
of  much  saiaBer  lakes  of  newer  formation.  It  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that,  owing  to  the  uniform  level  of  the  region,  the 
sluggish  flow  of  the  Tarim,  its  unceasinR  tendency  to  divide  and 
reunite,  conjoined  with  the  viijii  ncx-  anri  [x^rM^tcncy  of  the  wiwb 
(mostly  from  tbe  east  and  north-east),  and  tbe  rapid  and  dense 
growth  of  the  reed-beds  in  the  shallow  manhes,  the  drainn(;e 
watett  of  tbe  Taiim  basin  gather  now  in  greater  volume 
in  one  depresckN|»  aad  bow  in  greater  VBhlflie  in  another;  and 
this  view  dedvea  aappeet  fnas  tbe  extreme  italinwneii  «i  the 
hlHa  la  lioik  8fMi  UftdfaA  Barttan  Lop-nor  aad  IMwraMT^ 
southern  Lop-nor,  tofttkei  Bilk  the  vOmmit  hadMtal  k«d 
of  tbe  entire  rcgjoo. 

See  Deiraar  Morgan's  transktioa  of  PrxheviidigF^  fnm  Kmja 
aenu  tk*  Timm-Mkam  lo  L^f-mor  (London.  1879);  Voa  UcbthofeD'a 
"  Bcmerkungcn  zu  den  CnibaisBen  von  Obent-Leutenant  Prje- 
waUkia  Rciw  nach  dem  Lop-nor"  in  Vtrhundl.  4er  Cetck.  f. 
ErdkunJf  zu  Berlin  (1878).  pp.  i»i  »e<j.;  Sven  Hcdin's  SeienHju 
Rtsidtj  ff  a  Jr.ur-nry  in  Central  Asia,  l899-ig02  (volt.  i.  and  n., 

Stockholm.  1003-1906),  where  Koalov^s  share  of  the  ooatnwam  b 
■ummarised  (cf.  i.,  nMleib  (I'TiSb) 

UWKtt  jMamn  Pitni  or  Jafaxcb  ItaznAi,  kncwa 
botankally  at  BfMetrya  joponka,  email  evergreen  tree 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosaceae,  with  large  thick 
oval-oblong  leaves  borne  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  dark  green  above  with  a  rusty  tomentum  on  the 
lower  face.  Tbe  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  yellow,  about  i }  in.  long 
and  contains  large  stony  seeds;  it  has  an  agreeable  add 
flavour.  The  plant  is  a  aative  of  China  and  Japan,  but  is  widely 
grown  for  iu  fruit  amf'Sft  B  decorative  plant.  It  is  a  familiar 
object  in  the  Meditcrraaeaa  region  aad  in  the  aoottan  United 
StalOk 

IMiHk  a«ll!f«r  Urate  coaaty.tJUo.  V.&A.,  OB  Lake  Erift. 
at  Htm  BMV(h  <f  tte  Black  rfver,  and  about  95  m.  W.  bjr  8.  af 

Cleveland.  Pop.  (184)0)  4863;  (1900)  i6,oa8,  of  whoa  47J0 
were  foreign-bora  and  350  negroes;  {1910  census)  iS.Mj. 
Ixirnin  is  serv'ed  by  the  New  York,  Cliicapo  &  St.  Louis,  and  the 
BaJliraore  &  Ohio  railways,  by  the  Lake  Shore  Electric  railway, 
and  by  several  of  the  more  important  steamboat  lineson  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  has  a  Carnegie  library,  the  Lake  View  Hospital  and 
the  Saint  JosCflh's  Hospital.  There  is  a  good  hatkaar,  and  tbe 
diy's  chief  ialcfetta  are  ia  the  ddppiag  oi  gNat  qaaitthici  of 
coal,  iMa4n,gnfaaadhaabcr,  IslbebMiWqtaf  laifeMcd 
vessels,  in  laSiHgr  ahopi,  aad  in  the  maaafacttne  of  iron  pipeo, 
gas  engines,  atom  add  automatic  atean  aboveh.  The  value  of 
the  factory  products  increased  from  io,4'!i. v'^.'^  in  rgcw  to 
$14,401,041  in  1905,  or  SJ-8*o.  The  muniti[ali(y  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  A  Moravian  mission  was  established 
hire  in  1787-1788,  and  a  trading  post  in  1807,  but  no  permanent 
setilcmcnt  was  m.ide  until  several  years  later.  In  1836  the  place 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  under  the  aant*  "  ChaihattOB 
in  1 874  the  prnent  name  wnft  adapted*  aadfasfgdlmlBhacaBia 
a  dtx  of  the  anaad  chna. 

UBIUI,atoarttaaadlrtiiot«f  lBdh,kiBalBeUMaB.  tta 
town,  which  is  situated  4700  ft  above  the  sea,  35  m.  by  road  from 
the  railway  suiion  of  Hamai,  was  occupied  as  a  militaiy  atatkui 
in  1SS6.  and  has  quarters  for  a  native  CBVakj  BBd  B  BBIiwa 
inf.mtry  refiimcnt.    Pop  (looi)  3561. 

The  District  or  Lorai.m  w.ts  formed  in  1903.  It  consists  of 
a  scries  of  long,  narrow  valleys,  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains, 
and  haaitMll  &  kgr  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  of  the  I'unjab 
Area  79C9Sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901}  67.864.  of  whom  the  majoniy  are 
Afghans.  The  principal  erapa  are  wheat  and  millet,  but  the 
chief  Health  of  the  iahakilania  bikrivod  fioBiiheir  bcrdsof 
cMtlCt  thetp  aad  gpatik 
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LORCA— LORD  ADVOCATE*  •  ' 


1  oo  tbe  Murd»-Bw  nilimjr.  Pop^  (190a) 
t  a  heigbt  crowned  by  a  medieval  fortress, 

i  ol  the  SiLTra  (Id  CaAo.  lu  ol.ltr  pans, 
fc&turcs  ami  wiih  narrow  irrtgjUr  strLcLs, 
modern  parts,  which  have  brtiad  streets  and 
y  fioe  public  buildings  -theatre,  town  haU, 
)f  justice  and  a  bridge  over  tlic  San^ncra. 
.tant  trade  in  agricultural  products  and  Uv« 
■uaiUactufcs  of  woollen  stufb,  leatbci,  gim- 


man  Sitmc*  (perhaps  abo  the  Ihrd  et  Pliny, 
the  Moorish  Lurka.  It  was  the  k«y  of  Murcia 

Ai  wais,  and  w.is  frequently  taken  and  retaken. 
.yn\  liioj  it  sulicfcii  severely  by  the  bursting  of 
iwn  as  the  I'antano  de  I'uentcs,  in  which  the 
lOngoDcra  were  stored  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tbe  district  adjoining  the  river,  known 
le  San  Cristobal,  was  completely  ruined,  and 
hBB<W<  persons  penshed.    Jn  iSto  Loica 
f  bm  Ite  fmnA  Inwaikm.    la  tM6lte 
:  tni      flf  ttv  luiptt  4f  BufBpMB  NM^Nlin, 
qr  a  Ahb  ta»  ft.  loqg  tod  tte  ft  ,b(gh,  vat 
4tUL 

»wn  in  tbe  Prussian  pro\  Incc  cf  I^Ifsse-NssMUl, 
tluated  on  the  riRhl  h.ink  of  the  Rhine,  8  m. 
in  by  the  railw  ay  I  r,.i  l.fi  :t  i  nMiin-WtMbaden- 
.  (1905)  2i(>o.  It  has  .1  hne  Gothic  Roman  Catholic 
lartin's— dating  from  the  14th  ccaturj'.  The 
hiUa  dctcendiiv  to  the  SJune  are  covered  with 
idi  piwhia*  ascdlai  mat.   |o  tbe  nnghbourhood 
ich  muMptkaad  M  «Mr  m^mp*  the  niiqed 
Ich. 

own  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirttcmbcrg,  on  the  Rcms, 
m  Stuttgart  by  the  railway  to  Nordlingcn.  Top. 

It  posecsses  a  fine  Protcstaot  church  dating  from 
lury.    Its  industries  include  carrias;c  bui!d;rig  and 
;ture  of  cement  and  paper.    On  tlic  MjiriiDl*crg 
tha  (own  stands  tbe  formei  fienedictinc  monastery 
waded  about  1108  by  Frederick  of  Hobcnstaufcn, 
convwud  iMU»  m  Eva^elical  aUtgt, .  Mm 
ttitfoiUaaittVktdlmAitifu.  TlMciiMdiaNit)Hia 
ib»  ol  tte  HoiiensU«f«a  faailiy.  Tbe  RMtw^iMM 
.oich  and  Roman  remauu  have  been  fouod  in  the 
ood  of  the  town. 

,,  Fuhrtr  dmrch  iai  Khslrr  Lortk  (Lorch,  «S&6),  and 
null  torch  (Hcidclbcrt.  1897). 

JOHH  (i8s»-t894),  American  historical  writer  and 
MM  bocn  in  Porbmioalh,  New  Hampshire,  on  tbe  «7tb 
bcrite.  HefftUnntphwuIMntiMtwdtiygr- 
srfdnl  of  DnMnoMfh  OoSica  tan  iBtS  itt,iM9»  Hb 

t  at  Oaitinouth  in  1833,  and  at  Andovtc  Thcolofpcal 
in  1837.  His  course  at  tbe  Seminary  was  interrupted 
it>d  of  teaching — at  Win^lhani,  Connci:licut  (1834), 
Orwich  {i834-i8?5) — ami  by  a  tour  in  1S16  ihrouph 
k  and  Ohio,  in  which  he  lectured  on  the  dark  npi-s. 
igeol  and  lecturer  for  llie  American  Peace  Society 
g).  and  for  a  brief  time  was  a  Congregational  pallor 
Nwr  Mnribqro  and  West  Stodibridr.  Msiliflwwria, 
In.  Now  Yifk.  AlNalsl4>lK>beaiMft 
a  btaMyb  Hb  JMlmd  Mtcwiwly  te  il^ 
In  thttynhtd  SMMaadOnnt  MtaiB,-«BdiMMd8ced, 

the  mid  day  lecture.  He  was  lecturer  on  history  in 
h  from  i8<Kj  to  1876.  He  received,  in  1864,  the  dcprce 
from  the  rrii\<  r-ily  of  the  City  of  New  York,  rrom 
made  his  home  in  Stamford.  Connecticut,  where  he 
the  isth  of  December  1804.  Hb  works  include, 
mai  adnal  aad  coUege  histories.  The  Old  Roma* 


WtHdt  rta  <k$mim  m4  Ftilim  4  dnymUm  Xtlft|hdt4 
Statu  aad  Emf^  (sMf);  Tma  Ommm  Cimtu  iWwfcl  m 

Grtat  and  BUmank  (1885);  tad  Btaetn  LitfUa  Bklmt 

(8  vols.,  18&4-1896),  faia  chief  contribution  to  'Urtflrial 

liltralure. 

S<ve  rhf  Life  of  Jokn  Lord  (ia<)6)  by  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Twuabley. 
f>  I)  {in  "  Hcacun  Lights  of  History  ").  which  is  ba^cMril|riVIK 
Lord's  RemiHuumces  oj  Fijty  Ytart  i»  the  Lutart  FiM. 

U>aO  (0.  Eog.  U^ofi,  «.«.  UAfwtmit  thl  wudcr  «r  keqw 
of  bnad,  JU^,  laif{  the  mwd  is  not  npicMMd  Ja  HT  «lker 
Tffutuaii  lingiiip),iniUpihBMywMH,t>i>MdatatMdrf4 

the  master  of  those  dependent  «a  Um  te  tbcfer  ddf  hmd^ 

correlative  to  O.  Eng.  Udf-atta,  loaf -eater,  tervant;  the  woid 
freqnently  o«urs  in  this  srnsc  in  the  Bible,  cf.  Matt  xxiv,  45. 
As  a  term  implying  the  ownership  of  property,  "  lord  "  survivis 
in  "  lord  of  the  mau'  r  '  and  "  landlord."    1  he  chjuf  applitaii 0;  i 
are  due  to  its  use  as  the  equivalent  of  Ljit.  dominat,  Gr.  sifuM 
and  Fr.  sataeur;  thus  in  the  Oki  Tcatament  it  nfimtM 
Yakmckf  Jehovah,  and  in  the  New  Testament  atipm.  as  a 
titki  if  jins  Christ.  Sddcn'a  Words  nay  be  quoted  for  (ke 
more  general  mcaninga «f'"-lwd  ";  "  the  naxaa Doariaon in . . . 
to  be  thought  of  only  aa  a  dbtinguishing  attiftalt  ol  Qua/Otm 
and  as  our  I'nglish  word  Lord  is;  and  that  without  any  rdatioa 
of  it  to  an  Interest  of  property  or  to  servitude,  and  only  as  it 
denotes  such  Supcriouts  a%  Ring  or  Subjects  of  the  greater 
Nobility  with  us  and  men  of  spr<  ial  Lminency  in  other  States, 
knoim  by  the  names  of  Ilccren,  l)>n\^.  Sir\ir»,  signiors,  sctgneoa 
and  the  like."   It  n  thus  not  only  a  general  word  for  n 
prince  or  sovereign,  but  alao  the  conunon  word  for  a  iendal 
superior,  aad  yaticalBrly  nf  n  inudai  tenant  hoUini  dkcctlar 
of  theUh|^alHfin(f(n4theaM*y«v«f  thenaloiraaMaAct 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  comtitulad  of  tba  lords  temporal  ad 
tbe  kadi  apiritual;  tMt  b  tha  <ilef  BWfcrn  usage.  The  ptelx 
"knd"  ia  ordinarily  used  as  a  less  formal  alternative  to  the 
fnir  tKle,  whether  held  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  of  marqucis, 
carl  or  viscount,  and  is  always  so  uwd  in  the  case  of  a  baron 
(which  lu  English  usage  is  generally  confined  to  the  holder  of 
a  forcipn  title).    Where  the  name  is  territorial,  tbe  "of  '  •.» 
dropped,  thia,  the  marquess  of  A.,  but  Lord  A.   The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses  have,  hf  anMqr,  the  title  of 
to  Ike  CkaiMiHa  aad  a«Mi^  afi  i«ld  Joka 
la  tkr  eaaaxf  hl*^a;  tka  kdl  aad  fnnl  title  af 
addicsa  is  the  Lord  SyMpaf  A.i  adMthir  ke  be  a  apirilaal  paw 
or  iKiU  Many  high  olRdah  of  the  Bfftidi  govemncat  ha^  tke 
word  "  lord  "  prcfixod  to  ihf  ;r  'iilw,  some  of  them  arc  treated 
in  separate  arlick.-.;  for  lord  privy  seal  sec  PltrvY  StAL.  In 
certain  c.ts^-s  the piembers  of  a  board  which  has  taken  the  place  ol 
an  office  of  state  arc  known  as  lords  commissioners  or,  shortly, 
lords  of  the  office  in  question,  <.g.  lords  of  the  treasury,  civil 
or  naval  lords  of  the  admiralty    For  lord  Ueutenant  and  lord 
mayor  see  LntrrcNaMT  and  Mayoa.   As  the  proper  form  of 
addoM  "  aq^  laid  "»  and  aoftoaljr  to  thaw  awadwia  ai  the 
titMMrt<p  ^ww  tlw  <Wf  *  litfd  **  h  appWralfrt  int  It  khlnpa. 
but  also  to  all  Jb«^^  of  the  Hi^h  Court  in  England,  and  of  the 
Scottoh  and  Irish  Superior  Courts,  and  to  lord  mayors  and 
lord  |>rov'>jls  (si  c  al--o  Ladv). 

LORD  ADVOCATE,  or  kuiRS  advocate,  the  princijcil  law- 
oflicrr  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  His  business  is  to  at  t  as  a 
public  prosecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  causes  that  ronrern  the 
crown.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  public  prosecutions 
by  triack  tfriaanal  jattka  la  (  ' 
hfeftortiMaaaDaf  ate 


gmerri  and  by  aubofdtnate  auiilaBls  eriied  : 

The  office  of  kinfj's  ailvotate  !■<  cms  to  have  been  establishe* 
about  the  bepnning  of  ihr  ifiih  century.  OriRinally  he  bad  M 
power  to  prosecute  crimr-5  without  the  concurrrnrt  of  .1  y-t'.: 
party,  but  in  the  year  1J97  he  was  empowered  to  proaccuV 
crimes  at  his  own  instanca.  Ha  kH  Ika  ^dHk^t  af  .flsaiMv 
in  court  with  hia  hat  on.     <  ■  *  1 
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